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de-striic'-tive,  o.  &  s.  [Fr.  destructif;  Pro^'. 
destructive;  Sp.  destrtictivo ;  Ital.  distruttivo, 
from  Lat.  destrnctivus,  from  destmctus,  pa. 
par.  of  destTtio  =  to  destroy.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordincwy  Language : 

1.  Causing,  or  tending  to  destruction ; 
having  the  quality  or  property  of  destroying  ; 
having  a  tendency  to  destroy  ;  ruinous. 

"  Nor  should  I  much  condemn,  it,  if  it  spring 
From  disregard  of  time's  destructive  ixiwer. ' 

Wordiworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Pernicious,  ruinous,  baleful. 

^  It  is  followed  by  of  or  to  before  the  thing 
destroyed. 

"He  will  put  an  end  to  so  absurd  a  practice,  which 
makes  our  most  refined  diveraiuiis  destructive  of  all 
politeness. ' ' — A  ddison. 

"  Excess  of  cold,  aa  well  03  heat,  pains  us ;  because 
it  is  etiually  destructive  of  that  temper  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  life."— iocAe. 

3.  Mischievous,  wasteful. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Clmn.  :  TDestructive  distillation]. 

2.  Logic:  [Indirect]. 

"  In  a  destructive  sorites  you  of  course  go  back  from 
the  denial  of  the  laat  consequent  to  the  denial  uf  the 
first  antecedent ;  '  G-  is  not  HT  therefore  A  is  not  B.' " — 
Whatiej:  Ulirinr^nts  of  Logic,  bk.  ii,,  ch.  ir.,  §  7. 

B.  As  sitbst. :  One  who  is  given  or  inclined 
to  destruction  ;  one  who  favours  the  destruc- 
tion or  subversion  of  existing  institutions  ;  a 
radical,  a  destructionist. 


destructive  distillation,  s. 

Chem. :  Dry  distillation.  The  heating  of 
organic  bodies  which  are  non-volatile  in  a 
retort.  They  undergo  decomposition,  liberat- 
ing gases  consisting  of  CH4,  C0H4,  H2,  C0H2. 
CgHg,  CO,  CO2,  CS2,  NH3,  HaS^  &c.  A  liquid 
generally  distils  over,  and  a  solid  mass,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  charcoal,  If  sufficient  heat 
has  been  applied,  remains  In  the  retort.  The 
chief  substances  which  are  commercially  dis- 
tilled are  :  (1)  Coal,  which  yields  gases  [Coal- 
gas],  an  aqueous  liquid  containing  chiefly  am- 
monia, CfiHg,  CO,  a  dark  oily  substance,  or  tar 
[Coal-tah],  and  [Coke]  remain  in  the  retort. 
(2)  Wood,  which  yields  gases,  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion which  contains  methyl  alcohol,  CHg'OH 
[Wood-spirit],  and  acetic  acid  [Pyroligneous 
acid],  and  small  quantities  of  acetone,  methyl 
acetate,  &c.,  and  also  a  tar  [Wood-tar]  and 
[Charcoal]  is  left.  (3)  Bones,  which  yield 
gases,  and  a  liquid  called  Bone-oil  (q.v.), 
and  leave  a  residue  of  Bone-ash  (q.v.).  [Ani- 
mal Charcoal.]  Itfany  new  organic  com- 
pounds are  fonned  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
organic  bodies :  thus  citric  acid  yields  acon- 
itic,  itaconic,  and  cltraconic  acids.  By  the 
dry  distillation  of  calcium  salts  of  organic 
acids  ketones  are  obtained,  thus  calcium 
acetate  yields  acetone,  CHr-C0-CH3  ;  and  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  a  potassium  salt  nf  a 
fatty  acid  with  potassium  formate,  the  aldehyde 
is  obtained. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  de- 
structive, ruinoits,  and  pernicious:  ''Destruc- 
tive and  ■minoiis,  as  the  epithets  of  destruction 
and  -niin,  have  a  similar  distinction  in  their 


sense  and  application  ;  fire  and  sword  are  de- 
structive things  ;  a  poison  is  destructive:  con- 
sequences are  i-uinous ;  a  condition  or  state  is 
ruinous;  intestine  commotions  are  ruinous  to 
the  jirosperity  of  a  state.  Pernicious  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  destructive  than  tu  ruinous ; 
both  the  former  imply  tendency  to  dissolu- 
tion, which  may  be  more  or  less  gradual ;  but 
tlie  latter  refers  us  to  the  result  itself,  to  the 
dissolution  as  already  having  taken  place  : 
hence  we  speak  of  the  instrument  or  cause  as 
being  destructive  or  pernicious,  and  the  action 
or  event  as  ruinou^s  :  destructive  is  applied  in 
the  most  extended  sense  to  every  object 
which  has  been  created  or  supposed  to  be  so  ; 
pernicious  is  applicable  only  to  such  objects 
as  act  only  in  a  limited  way :  sin  is  equally 
destructive  to  both  body  and  soul;  certain 
foud  is  pernicious  to  the  body;  certain  books 
are  pernicious  to  the  mind."  (Crahh :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

de-Striic'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  destructive; 
-ly.]  In  a  destructive  manner ;  with  the 
power  of  destruction  ;  ruinously. 

"  What  remains  but  to  breathe  out  Moses's  wish? 
0  that  men  were  not  so  destructively  foolish  1  "—Afore  : 
Dccau  of  Piety. 

de-struc'-tive-ness,  s.     [Eng.  destructive; 

-ncss.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  destructive,  ruinous,  fatal,  or  per- 
nicious. 

"  The  desperateness  and  excessive  unavoidable  de- 
structiveness  of  these  monatrovis  ways  to  the  speedy 
peace  and  settlement  of  our  church  and  state." — 
Prynne  :  SpeecJi ;  Pari.  Iliat.  (1643). 

2.  Phren. :  An  organ  above  the  ear,  the 
function  of  which  is  said  to  be  a  propensity 
to  destroy. 

"^  de-Struc'-tor,  s.  [Lat.  ;  Fr.  destriicteur.} 
A  destroyer,  a  miner,  a  consumer. 

"Helmot  wittily  calls  the  fire  the  destructor  and 
the  artificial  death  of  ttimga."— Boyle :  Works,  i.  527. 

'^  de'-Stru-ie,  v.  t,    [Destroy.  ] 

*  des'-turb,  v.t.    [Disturb.] 

*  des-turb'-our,  *-.    [Disturber.] 

''des'-tume,  v,t.  [O.  Fr.  destourner;  Fr,  de- 
tourner.]    To  turn  aside,  to  divert. 

"  Thi  fader  pray  al  thylke  harme  destume." 

Chaucer  :  Troilut,  iii,  66S. 

de-SU-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  desudatio  =  a  sweat- 
ing,'from  des^(do=to  sweat  freely :  de(intens.), 
and  sudo  ~  to  sweat.] 

Med. :  A  profuse  and  inordinate  sweating, 
often  succeeded  by  an  eruption  of  small 
pimples  resembling  millet  seeds,  which  some- 
times occurs  on  the  skin  of  children. 

*  de-su'-da-tor-y,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
desudatorium,  from  des^ido.]  A  hot-house,  a 
bagnio.    (Ash.) 

*  des'-uete  (u  as  w),  a.  [Lat.  desuetus.] 
Obsolete,  laid  aside  as  out  of  date.    (Ash.) 

des'-ue-tude  (u  as  w),  s.  [Fr.,  from  liat. 
desuetude  =  disuse,  from  desuetus,  pa.  par.  of 
desvesco  =  to  grow  out  of  use  :    de  =  away. 


from,    and    suesco  =  to    come    into    use    or 
custom.] 

1.  Disuse ;  discontinuance  or  cessation  of 
practice  or  habit. 

2.  A  state  of  disuse. 

".  .  .  renewing  at  the  same  time  some  laws  of 
Homulusand  Numa.  which  had  fallen  into  rfeSH^iude." 
—Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Itom.  Hist.  (1855J,  ch.  xi ,  §  2&. 

de-sul'-pbu-rate,  v.t.  [Pref.  ^e  =  away, 
from,  and  E'ng.  sulphurate  (q.v.).]  To  depri\'e 
of  or  free  from  sulphur. 

de-siir-phu-rat-ed.iJa.  par.  or  a.    [Desul- 

PHURATE.] 

de-sul'-phu-rat-ihg,  pr.  par.,  u..,  sl  s 
[Desulphurate.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  £  partici2).  adj.  .  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sulist.  :  The  act  or  process  of  depriv- 
ing of  sulphur  ;  desulphuration. 

de-sul-phu-ra'-tion«  s.  [Pref.  dc  =  away, 
from,  and  £ng.  mlphuration  (q.v.).]  The  act 
or  process  of  freeing  from,  ur  depriving  of, 
sulphur. 

de-sul'-phu-rize,  v.t.       [Pref.    c7e  =  away, 

from,   and  'Eng.  sulphurize  (q.v.).]      To  free 
from  or  deprive  of  suli^hur  ;  to  desiilph urate. 

de-sul'-phu-riz-ing,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.  [De- 
sulphurize.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidi).  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  same  as  Desulphura- 
tion,] 

desulphurizing  furnace,  5. 

Metall. :  A  roasting-fnrnace  for  driving  off 
the  sulphur  from  pyritic  ores.  There  are 
many  forms  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
different  ores,  facilities  of  building,  kind  of 
fuel,  and  the  more  or  less  perfect  result  de- 
manded by  the  value  of  the  metal  and  other 
commercial  and  economical  incidents.  Ores 
are  desulphurized  by  roasting  in  heaps  :  In 
reverberatory  furnaces  of  the  usual  kind 
[Copper-furnace]  ;  in  rotary  inclined  cylin- 
ders exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  fire  beneath ;  in  a 
flue  or  stack,  where  they  fall  through  a  column 
of  flame  [Decarbonizing  -  furnace]  ;  on  a 
rotary-table  furnace,  where  the  desulphuriz- 
ing-chamber  is  surrounded  with  flues,  through 
which  the  caloric  currents  from  the  furnace 
are  compelled  to  pass  on  their  way  to  the 
chimney.    (Knight. ) 

des'-  ill  -  tor  -  i  -  ly,    adv.      [Eng.  desultory ; 

-ly.]    In  a  desultory,  loose,  or  disconnected 
manner. 

des'-iil-tdr-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  desultory; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  desultory 
or  disconnected  ;  discursiveness. 

"  Much  of  the  seeming  desuUoriness  of  my  method." 
^Boyle  :  Works,  ii.  254. 

'^  des-ul-tor'-i-ous,  a.  [Lat.  desnltorius.] 
[Desultory.]  Desultory,  disconnected,  dis- 
cursive, unmethodical. 

"It  is  not  only  desultorious  and  light,  but  insigni- 
ficant."— Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  CoiiscieTKe,  bk,  L,  ch,  ii. 


boil,  bo^;  p6^t,  j^^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist.    ph=  f. 
-clan*  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tio&,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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desultory— detainer 


des'-ul-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  desultoriiis  =  \ncon- 
stant,  fickle,  from  desultor  =  one  who  iu  the 
circus  vaulted  from  one  horse  to  another  :  d€, 
=  down,  from,  and  salio  =  to  leap.  ] 

^  I.  Lit. :  Leaping,  skipping,  or  moving 
about. 

"  I  shot  at  it,  but  it  was  so  desultory  I  miaeed  my 
aim/'—QilberC  White. 

II,  Figuratively : 

1.  Passing  from  one  suhject  to  another ; 
following  no  regular  plan ;  loose,  discon- 
nected, unsystematic. 

"  This  mokes  my  reading  wild  and  desultory."— 
Warburton :  Lett.,  Feb.  2,  1740. 

*  2.  Unstable,  fickle,  inconstant. 

"  Unetable,  i.e.,  light,  desultory,  im balanced  mincls." 
— Atterbury  :  ScrmoTia,  vol.  iiL,  aer,  9. 

3.  Said  or  done  at  random  ;  not  following 
any  method,  rule,  or  connection  ;  random. 
"  Need  I  to  thee,  deax  Erskiiie,  tell, 
I  love  the  licence  all  too  well. 
In  sounds  now  lowly  and  now  strong, 
To  raise  the  desultory  soug?" 

Scott:  Marmion,  ili.  flntrod.) 
1[  For  the  diff"erence  between  desultory  and 
cursory,  see  Cursory. 

*  de-siil'-tiire,  s.  [Lat.  desidtura,  from 
desilio  =  to  leap  down.]  A  leaping  ;  a  leap 
from  one  horse  to  another.    {Ash.) 

*  de-SU'me,  v.t.  [Lat.  desurno:  tie  =  away, 
from,  and  sumo  =  to  take.]     ' 

1.  To  take  away,  to  take  from,  to  derive. 

"They  have  left  ns  relations  suitable  to  those  of 
JElian  and  Pliny,  whence  they  desumed  their  narra^ 
tions." — Browne. 

2.  To  deduce,  to  draw. 

"  That  part  of  our  eighteenth  experiment,  whence  the 
matter  of  fact  is  desuiTied." —Boyle :  Wor^,  i.  182, 

*  de-sump '-tion^  s.  [Lat.  desumptus,  pa.  par. 
of  desiimo.}  j?he  act  of  taking  from  others. 
(Ash.) 

desvaux-i-a'~9e-8e  (desvaux  as  da-voz), 

s,  pi.  [Named  after  M.  Desvaux,  a  French 
botanist,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acete.] 

Bot. :  Bristleworts,  an  order  of  small  herbs, 
like  species  of  Scirpus,  having  setaceous 
leaves,  flowers  glumaceous  iii  a  spathe,  fruit 
consisting  of  utricles  opening  longitudinally, 
and  separate  ovaries  attached  to  a  common 
axis.  They  are  natives  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  and  New  Holland. 

de-sy-non-y-mi-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  desy- 
nonymiz(e) ;  -ationJ]  The  act  or  process  of 
desynonymizing. 

de-sy-n6n'-3^-mizc,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  synonymize  (q.v.).]  To  turn  or 
apply  to  different  meanings  words  originally 
sjTionymous. 

"  This  [flicker]  and  flutter  are  thoroughly  desynony- 
mixed  now." — Trench  :  Select  Glossary,  p.  79. 

de-s^-non'-y-nu-rfug,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  c. 
[Desynonymize.  ] 

A,  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  d  partici/p.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Discriminating  the  meaning 
of  two  words  formerly  identical  in  significa- 
tion. 

*  det,  s.     [Fr.  dette.     Debt.]    Duty. 

"  Euterpe  daily  dola  hir  det, 
In  dulce  blaatis  of  pypis  sweit  but  let." 

Police  of  Honour,  11  10. 

de-t^9h',  V.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  detacher  =  to  unfasten  : 
di  —  Lat.  dis  =  apart,  from,  and  Fr.  Hacher  = 
to  fasten,  found  in  attadier,  detaclier.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  separate,  to  disengage,  to  disunite,  to 
set  loose,  or  apart. 

"The  several  parts  of  it  are  detached  one  from  the 
other,  and  yet  Join  again,  one  cannot  tell  how." — Pope. 

2.  To  separate  and  send  away  from  a  main 
body  on  some  special  duty  or  service. 

"If  ten  men  are  in  war  with  forty,  and  the  latter 
detach  only  an  equal  number  to  the  engagement, 
what  benefit  do  they  receive  from  their  superiority?"— 
AddisoTi. 

3.  To  disengage,  to  distract. 

"To  detachuB  from  the  present  Bceut."~Porteous : 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  aer.  1. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  detached  or 
separated.    [Tennyson  :  Vision  of  Sin,  iii.) 

•de-tajh-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  detach;  -abil- 
ity.]   Detachable  condition, 

de-t^ch'~air~ble, a.  [Eng.  detach;  -able.]  That 
loay  be  detached  or  separated. 


de-ta9li'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Detach.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  tlie  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Separated,  disengaged,  loose, 
not  connected  together. 

"  A  detached  body  of  the  Fieuch/'—B urriet :  Mist,  of 
his  oitm  Time  (an.  1709). 

2.  Paint.  :  A  term  applied  to  figures  which 
appear  to  stand  out  one  from  the  other,  or 
from  the  background.    (Weak.) 

detached  escapement,  s. 

Hor. :  The  detached  escapement  was  in- 
vented by  JVIudge  iu  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  term  detached  is  also  applied  to  the  or- 
dinary form  of  lever-escapement  with  two 
pallets,  which  engage  the  teeth  of  the  scape- 
wheel,  and  a  fork  which  engages  a  pin  on  the 
balance-arbor,  Tlie  term  detacJied,  in  this  case, 
is  to  distinguish  it  from  the  awc/ior-e scape- 
ment,  wherein  a  segment-rack  engages  a 
liinion  on  the  balance- arbor.  [Lever-escape- 
went.] 

detached  work,  s. 

Fort. :  A  wprk  included  in  the  defence,  but 
placed  outside  the  body  of  the  place.   (Knight.) 

*  de-t3>9h'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  detached ; -ly.] 
Disconnectedly,  desultorily  ;  without  ijroper 
arrangement  or  connection. 

"  Brief  notices  of  different  particulars  of  this  case 
are  given  detachedly  by  Rushworth." — State  Trials: 
Judge  Jenkins  (an.  1647). 

de-tSi9h'-mg,  pr.par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Detach.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  jjariicip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  suhst.  :  The  act  of  setting  free,  sepa- 
i-ating,  or  disengaging. 

de-ta9h'-ment,  s.    [Fr.  detachement.] 
1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  detaching  or  disengaging. 

2.  The  state  of  being  detached. 

3.  A  number  of  things  or  persons  detached 
or  separated. 

"  Who  for  the  task  should  fit  detachments  chuse 
From  all  the  atoms  ?  "  Blackmore. 

i.  Specif.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"As  soon  as  he  learned  that  a  detachment  of  the 
Gaelic  army  was  advancing  towards  Perth  .  .  ."— 
Macaulay  :  Mist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiil 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mil.  (&  Nav. :  A  body  of  troops  or  a  num- 
ber of  ships  detached  from  the  main  body, 
and  sent  away  on  some  special  service  or  ex- 
pedition. 

"Against  a  detachment  of  fifty  men."  —  Sterne: 
Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  7. 

2.  Gun.  :  The  men  detailed  to  serve  a  gun. 
*  3.  Fine  Arts :  The  parts  of  a  work  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  whole, 

de-tail',  v.  t.  [Fr.  detainer  =  (1)  to  cut  into 
pieces,    (2)   to   relate  minutely;   Ital.  dista- 

gliare.]    [Detail,  s.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  set  forth,  to  relate  or 
describe  minutely,  particularly,  or  in  detail ; 

to  particularize. 

"They  will  perceive  the  mistakes  of  these  philoso- 
phers, and  be  able  to  answer  their  arguments,  without 
my  being  obliged  to  detail  ihem."—Cheyne. 

2.  Mil.  :  To  detach  or  appoint  for  any  par- 
ticular service  or  expedition. 

^  To  detail  on  the  plane  : 
Arch. :  Said  of  a  moulding  which  is  exhibited 
in  profile  by  abutting  against  the  plane. 

de'-tail,  de'-tail,s.  [Fr.  detail,  from  detailler 
=  (1)  to  cut  into  pieces,  (2)  to  relate  minutely  : 
Fr.  di  =  Lat.  de  (intens.),  and  tailler  ~  to  cut ; 
faille  =  a  cut ;  Lat.  talea  —  a  rod,  a  layer ;  Low 
Lat.  taleo,  talio  =  to  cut;  Sp.  tallar;  Port. 
talhar;  Ital.  tagliare  =  to  cut.] 
I.  Or 


1.  A  minute  part ;  a  particular,  an  item. 

"  He  was  laborious,  clearheaded,  and  profoundly 
versed  in  the  detaUs  of  finance."— jtfacdMtow;  niit. 
JSng.,  ch.  ii, 

2.  A  minute,  particular,  or  circumstantial 
account. 

"  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  arguments."— 
Berham:  Astro-Theol.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii 

IL  Technically : 

1,  Mil. :  A  body  or  number  of  men  detailed 
for  some  special  duty  or  expedition. 

2.  Fine  Arts:  Minute  or  particular  parts  of 
a  picture,  statue,  &c.,  as  distinguished  from 
the  work  as  a  whole. 


3-  Arch. :  A  term  usually  applied  to  the  draw- 
ings on  a  large  scale  for  the  use  of  builders, 
and  generally  called  working  drawings. 

^  In  detail:  Minutely,  particularly,  circum- 
stantially. 

"I  was  unable  to  treat  this  part  of  my  subject  more  - 

in  detail." — Pope. 

de-tail'ed,  j>a.  par.  &  a.    [Detail,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Related  or  described  In  detail ;  as,  a  de- 
taiUd  account. 

"  A  professed  and  detailed  poem  on  the  subject." — 
Warburton  :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  p.  88. 

2.  Exact,  particular,  minute ;  as,  a  detailed 
examination. 

de-tail '-er,  s.    [Eng.  detail;  -err.]    One  who 

details  or  relates  anything  in  detail. 

"Individuality  was  sunk  iu  the  number  of  detail- 
ers."— Seward;  Lett.  vL,  135. 

de-tail'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Detail,  v.] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  parti<Ap.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  relating  or  setting 
forth  in  detail. 

de-tain',   *'  de-tayne,   '^  de-teigne,  v.  t. 

[Fr,  detenir ;  Lat.  detineo  =  to  keep  or  hold 
back  1^  de  =  away,  from,  and  teneo  =  to  hold ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  detener;  Ital.  detenere.] 

1.  To  keep  or  hold  back  that  which  belongs 
to  another ;  to  withhold. 

"No  longer  then  (his  fnry  if  thou  dread) 
Detain  the  relics  of  great  Hector  dead." 

Pope  :  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiv,  171, 172. 
"The  interest  of  the  sum  fraudulently  detained  iu 
the  Exchequer  by  theCabaL" — Macaulay:  Sitt.  Eng., 
ch.  iLL 

2.  To  withhold,  to  keep  back. 

' '  These  things  sting 
His  mind  so  venomously,  that  burning  shame 
Detains  him  from  Cordelia," 

S'lakesp. ;  Lear,  iv.  a 

3.  To  restrain  or  delay  from  proceeding ;  to 
stop. 

"But  adverse  winds  detained  him  three  weeks  at 
the  Hague."— J/acait/a^/.'  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

d.  To  keep  in  custody  or  confinement. 
"A  constable  ...  is  authorized  to  detain  the  party 
suspected."— jSittc&stone;  Cormnent.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxi. 

%  For  the  ditference  between  to  detain  and 
tu  hold,  see  Hold. 

*  de-tain',    *  de-taine,   s      [Detain,   v.} 

Detention. 

"  And  gan  enquire  of  him  with  mylder  mood 
The  certaine  cause  of  Aj-tegals  detaine." 

Spenser:  F.  Q,.,  V,  vi.  15. 

*  de-tain'-al,  s,  [Eng.  detain;  -al.]  The  act 
of  detaining;  detention.  {}V.  Taylor :  AnnuaX 
Review  (1806),  vol.  iv.,  p.  116,) 

*  de-tain'-der,  s.    [Detain,  v.] 

Law :  A  writ  for  holding  one  in  custody. 
So  Ash,  but  probably  the  word  is  a  mistake 
for  detainer  (q.v,) 

de-tain'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Detain,  v.] 

de-tain'-er,  s.    [Eng.  detain ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  detains  or  keeps 
back  any  person  or  thing. 

"The  detainers  of  tithes,  and  cheaters  of  men's  in- 
heritances."— Bp.  Taylor. 

II,  Law : 

1.  The  keeping  or  holding  possession  of 
that  which  belongs  to  another. 

"  Deprivation  of  possession  may  also  be  by  an  unjust 
detainer  of  another  a  goods,  though  the  original  taking 
was  lawful  As  if  I  lend  a  man  a  horse,  and  he  after- 
wards refuse  to  restore  it,  this  injury  consists  in  the 
detaining,  and  not  in  the  original  taking;  and  the 
regular  method  for  me  to  recover  possession  is  by 
action  of  detinue."— Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iii. 
ch,  vi, 

2.  A  writ  by  which  a  person  arrested  at  the 
suit  of  one  debtor  may  be  detained  at  the  suit 
of  another  ;  a  writ  of  detainer. 

*  3.  The  act  of  detaining  any  person  in 
custody. 

"Unless  some  cause  of  the  commitment,  detavner, 
or  restramt  be  expressed."— ^toto  TriaU:  LiXiertu  of 

the  Subject  (1628), 

H  (1)  Forcible  detainer : 

Law:  A  violently  taking  or  keeping  pos- 
session of  lands  and  tenements,  without  the 
authority  of  law. 

*  (2)  Writ  of  detainer : 

Law :  A  writ  directed  to  the  governor  of  a 
prison,  commanding  him  to  detain  the  prisoner 
till  discharged. 


£&te,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  i^U,  fatZier;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  fc-w. 


detaining— deterioration 


de-tain'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Detain,  v.] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  keeping  or  holding  hack  what 
belongs  to  another. 

2.  The  act  of  keeping  or  holding  hack  ;  de- 
tention. 

"A  detaining  theriu  by  some  stronger  power  than 
themBelfe."— Sir  T.  More :   Workes,  p.  886. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  detained  ; 
detention. 

"To  shew  the  canse  ol  bis  detaining  in  priBon." — 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

de-tain -ment,  5.  [Eng.  detain ; -ment]  The 
act  of  detaining  or  keeping  hack ;  detention. 
"  Unless  the  cause  of  the  detaimnent  in  prison  be 
xetaxned."—Blac/cstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  «h.  ix. 

de-tar'-l-um,  s.  [From  detar,  the  native 
name  in  Senegal.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  con- 
sisting of  trees,  natives  of  Senegal.  Two 
species  are  known.  Detarlum  senegaleuse  fur- 
nishes a  hard  wood  resembling  mahogany,  and 
two  varieties  of  fruit,  one  sweet,  the  other 
bitter.  The  former  is  much  sought  after  for 
food,  hut  the  latter  is  stated  to  be  a  strong 
poison.  The  succident  drupes  of  D.  micro- 
cc(,rpum  are  eaten  by  the  negroes. 

*  de-tas'te,  v.  t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from,  and 
Eng.  taste  (q.v.).]     To  dislike. 

"  Who  now  in  darkneBS  do  detaste  the  day." 

Stirling. 

*  det'-biind,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  det  =  debt,  and 
Scotch  6imd=bound.]  Predestinated ;  hound 
by  a  divine  decree. 

"  As  therto  deflmnd  in  my  wretchit  uge." 

Doiiglaa  :  Virgil,  366,  29. 

de-tect',  v.t.  [Lat.  delectus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
tego=to  uncover,  to  expose  :  (ie=away,  from, 
and  tego  =to  cover.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  disclose,  to  discover,  to  expose. 

"  To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  base-bom  heart." 

Shakesp. :  3  Menry  VI.,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  discover  or  find  out,  especially  ap- 
plied in  science  to  the  discovery  or  detection 
of  substances  existing  in  minute  particles  or 
quantities. 

3.  To  discover  or  find  out  as  a  crime  or 
guilt ;  to  bring  to  light,  to  expose. 

"  Not  a  single  man  or  woman  who  had  the  smallest 
interest  in  detecting  the  fraud  had  been  suffered  to  be 
present." — Macaulaff :  Mist.  Eng.,  ch,  viii. 

*  4.  To  accuse,  to  bring  to  trial  of,  to  inform 
against,  to  denounce. 

"If  he  be  denounced  or  detected  unto  him."— Sir  T. 
More  :  WorJcei,  p.  219. 

II.  Chem.  :  To  discover  the  presence  of  an 
element  or  chemical  compouad  in  a  substance, 
by  means  of  characteristic  chemical  reactions. 

^  Crahh  thus  discriminates  between  to 
detect  and  to  discover :  ' '  Detect  is  always  taken 
in  a  bad  sense  :  discover  in  an  indifferent 
sense.  A  person  is  detected  in  what  he  wishes 
to  conceal ;  a  person  or  a  thing  is  discovered 
that  has  unintentionally  lain  concealed. 
Thieves  are  detected  in  picking  pockets  ;  a  lost 
child  is  discovered  in  a  wood,  or  in  some  place 
of  security.  Detection  is  the  act  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  it  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  senses  : 
a  discovery  is  the  consequence  of  efibrts,  and 
is  brought  about  by  circuitous  means,  and 
the  aid  of  the  understanding.  A  plot  is  de- 
tected by  any  one  who  communicates  what  he 
has  seen  and  heard ;  many  murders  have  been 
discovered  after  a  lapse  of  years  by  ways  the 
most  extraordinary.  Nothing  is  detected  but 
what  is  actually  passing;  many  things  are 
discovered  which  have  long  passed."  (Crabh : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  de-tect',  a.  [Lat.  delectus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
tego.]    Accused,  denounced,  informed  against. 

"  A  priest  named  Sir  Thomas  Bagley  was  detect  of 
heresy." — Fabyan:  Chronicles  11&31). 

de-tect'-a-ble,  de-tect'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
detect;  -able.]  That  may  or  can  be  detected  ; 
liable  or  open  to  detection. 

"These  errors  are  detectible  at  ar  glance." — LathaTn. 

de-tect'-ed,  i>a.  i^ctr.  or  a.    [Detect,  v.] 

de-tec'-ter,  n.    [Detectob.] 

de-tect'-ihg,  ?w.  par.,  «.,  &  s.    [Detect,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  discovering,  find- 
ing out,  or  exposing  ;  detection. 

de-tec'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  detectio,  from  delectus, 
pa.  par.  of  detego.] 

1.  The  discovery  or  finding  of  anything; 
especially  applied  in  science  to  the  iinding  or 
discovering  of  minute  particles  or  quantities. 

"Not  only  the  sea,  but  rivers  and  rains  also,  are  in- 
strumental to  the  detection  of  amber  and  other 
f  ossila." —  Woodward. 

2.  A  discovering,  finding  out,  or  exposing  of 
a  crime,  guilt,  &c. 

"  Dreading  a  detection  which  must  be  fatal  to  his 
lionour."— J/ocawZa^/ .-  Sitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

de-tec'-tive,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  detect;  -ive.] 

A,  As  subst.  :  One  of  a  body  of  police 
officers,  usually  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  to 
whom  are  entrusted  the  detection  of  crimes 
and  the  apprehension  of  the  offenders.  Their 
predecessors  in  London  were  the  Bow-street 
runners. 

■"  "If,  however,  the  swell-mobsman's  eye  is  for  ever 
wandering  in  search  of  his  prey,  so  is  also  that  of  the 
detective.'^— Qtiarterly  Review  (June,  1856),  p.  182. 

B,  As  adj. :  Employed  or  fitted  for  detection 
or  discovery  :  as,  detective  police. 

de-tec'-tor,  de-tec'-ter,  s.    [Lat.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  detects  or  brings 
anything  to  light. 

"  0  heavens  !  That  this  ti-eason  were  not,  or  not  I 
the  detector." — Shakesp. :  Lear,  iii.  6. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Locksmithing :  An  arrangement  in  a  lock, 
introduced  by  Ruxton,  by  which  an  over- 
lifted  tumbler  is  caught  by  detent,  so  as  to 
indicate  that  the  lock  has  been  tampered 
with.  In  Mitchell  and  Lawton's  lock,  1815, 
the  motion  of  the  key  tlirows  out  a  number  of 
wards,  which  engage  the  key  and  keep  it  from 
being  withdrawn  untU  the  bolt  is  moved, 
when  the  pieces  resume  their  normal  position 
and  release  the  key.  Should  the  key  fail  to 
act  upon  the  bolt,  it  cannot  be  withdrawn, 
but  the  lock  must  be  destroyed  to  release  it. 
Chubb  had  a  detector  in  his  lock  of  1818. 
(Knight.) 

2.  Boiler-making :  A  means  of  indicating 
tliat  the  water  in  a  boiler  has  sunk  below  the 
point  of  safety.     [Low-water  Detector.] 

*  de-ten'-e-brate,  v.t.  [Lat.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  tenebralus  =  dark,  darkened,  pa. 
par.  of  lenebro  =  to  darken  ;  tenebrce  =  dark- 
ness.] To  remove  darkness  from,  to  make 
light  or  clear. 

"...  afford  us  any  light  to  detenebrate  and  clear 
the  troth."— Broione :  Vittgar  Errours,  bk.  vl.,  ch.  vj. 

de-tent',  s.     [Fr.  ditente,  from  Lat.  delentus  = 
a  holding  back,  from  detineo  =  to  hold  back.] 
[Detain.  J 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Anything  which  acts  as  a  stop  or 
hindrance. 

"  For  aught  I  know,  every  one  of  you  may  be  in  this 
condition,  requiring  but  the  proper  'agent  to  be  ap- 
plied— the  proper  word  to  be  spoken — to  remove  a 
detent."— Ti/ndall :  Frag,  of  Science  (3rd  ed.},  pp. 
103,  104. 

II.  Mech.  ;  A  pin,  stud,  or  lever  forming  a 
stop  in  a  watch,  clock,  tumbler-lock,  or  other 
machine.  It  is  variously  called  in  specific 
cases  ;  as,  click,  pawl,  dog,  fence,  &;c.  It  is 
usually  capable  of  motion,  either  at  certain 
intervals,  as  in  some  escapements,  or  by 
operation  of  a  key,  as  in  locks.  A  detent- 
catch  falls  into  the  striking-wheel  of  a  clock, 
and  stops  it  from  striking  more  than  the  right 
number  of  times.  The  watch  escapement  has 
also  a  detent.  The  ratchet-wheel  has  a  chck, 
to  prevent  hack  motion.  The  windlass  has  a 
pawl,  to  fall  into  the  notches  of  the  rim. 
{Knight.) 

de-ten'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  Sp.  detencion;  Ital. 
detemione,  from  Lat,  detentio,  from  detenius, 
pa.  par.  oi  detineo.]    [Detain,  v.] 

1.  The  .act  of  detaining,  keeping  back,  or 
withholding  that  which  belongs  to  another. 

"...  the  deteniMm  of  long-aince-due  debta, 
Against  my  honour."         Shakesp. :  Timon,  ii.  2. 

2.  The  act  of  delaying,  hindering,  or  stop- 
ping from  proceeding. 

3.  The  act  of  detaining  in  custody  ;  the 
state  of  being  detained  or  kept  in  custody  or 
confinement. 

"Their  detention  under  safe  custody."— 5po(a«iood  .- 
Church  of  Scotland  (an.  1570). 

4.  The  state  of  being  hindered  or  delayed. 


"Minding  to  proceede  further  south  without  long 
detention  in  those  partes." — Backlui/t :  Voyages,  iii.  150. 

^  House  of  detention  :  A  place  where  offen- 
ders or  accused  persons  are  kept  in  custody 
while  under  remand  or  till  committed  to 
prison. 

de-ter',  v.t.  [Lat.  deterreo  =  to  frighten  away : 
de  =  away,  from,  and  terreo  =  to  frighten.]  To 
discourage  or  frighten  from  any  act ;  to  cause 
to  cease,  desist  from,  or  abandon  any  practice, 
habit,  or  intention. 

"Rather  animated  than  deterred  by  the  flames  and 
falling  builduigs." — Anson  :  Voyage,  bk,  iii.,  ch.  x. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  deter, 
to  discourage,  and  to  dishearten:  "One  is  de- 
ferred from  commencing  any  thing,  one  is  dis- 
couraged or  disheartened  from  proceeding.  A 
variety  of  motives  may  deter  any  one  from  an 
undertaking ;  but  a  person  is  discouraged  or 
disheartened  mostly  by  the  want  of  success  or 
the  hopelessness  of  the  case.  The  wicked  are 
sometimes  deterred  from  committing  enormi- 
ties by  the  fear  of  punishment ;  projectors  are 
discouraged  fi'om  entering  into  fresh  specula- 
tions by  observing  the  failure  of  others  ;  there 
are  few  persons  who  would  not  be  disheartened 
from  renewing  their  endeavours,  who  had 
experienced  nothing  but  ill-success.  The  pru- 
dent and  the  fearful  are  alike  easily  to  be 
deterred;  impatient  people  are  most  apt  to  be 
discouraged;  faint-hearted  people  are  easiest 
disheartened.  The  foolhardy  and  the  obdurate 
are  the  least  easily  deterred  from  their  object ; 
the  persevering  will  not  suffer  themselves  to 
be  discouraged  by  particular  failures  ;  the  reso- 
lute and  self-confident  will  not  be  disheartened 
by  trifling  difficulties."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-ter'ge,  v.t.  [Lat.  detergo  =  to  wipe  off, 
from  de  =  away,  from,  and(ergfo=  to  wipe.]  To 
cleanse,  clear,  or  wipe  away  foul  or  offensive 
matter  from  a  wound  or  sore. 

"  Searsalt  .  .  deter geth  the  vessela,  and  keeps  the 
fluids  from  putrefaction." — Arbuthnot. 

*  de-terg'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Deterge.] 

*  de-ter'-geil-53^,  s.     [Lat,  detergens,  pr.  par. 

of  detergo.]    A  cleansing  or  purifying  puwi.')'. 
"Bath  watef  .  .  .  possesses  that  milkiness,  deter- 
gency,  and  middling  neat." — Defoe:  Tour  through  Qt. 
Britain,  ii.  290,     [Daoies.) 

*  de-ter '-gent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  detergens,  pr.  ynT. 
of  detergo  =  to  wipe  away.] 

1.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  quality  or  property 
of  cleansing  or  cleaning  ;  detersive. 

"The  food  ought  to  be  nourishing  and  detergent,"— 
Arbuthnot:  On  Diet. 

2.  As  subst.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  has  the  quahty  or  property  of  cleansing 
or  clearing  ;  a  detersive. 

"  The  virtues  of  the  most  valuable  preparation  .  .  . 
are  in  a  great  degree  answered  by  tar-water  as  a  deter- 
gent."— Sp.  Berkeley:  Siris,  §28. 

•* de-terg'-3ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.     [Deteege,] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. ;  (See 

the  verb). 
C,  .As  subst. :  The  act  of  cleansing  or  clearing 

from  foul  or  offensive  matter ;  detersion. 

'  de-ter'-i-or-at,     *  de-ter'-i-or-ate,  a. 

[hat.  deterioratus.]    Injured,  impaired,  made 
worse,  deteriorated. 

de-ter '-i-dr-ate,  v.t.  &.  i.  [Lat.  deterioratus, 
pa.  par.  of  deierloro  =  to  make  worse  ;  deterior 
=  worse  ;  de  =  away,  from;  -ter  and  -ior,[com- 
parative  suffixes.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  worse  or  inferior  ;  to 
reduce  or  lower  in  quality  or  value. 

"There  were  designed  moat  mfunoiflcent  cloysters, 
the  brave  desi)^n.whereof  Br.  J,  Fell  hath  deteriorated 
with  his  new  device." — Aubrey :  Anecd.,  ii.  S89, 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  worse  or  inferior ; 
to  become  reduced  or  lowered  in  quality  or 
value. 

de-ter'-i-or-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dete- 
riorate.] 

de-ter'-i-or-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.  [Dete- 
riorate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  do  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  worse,  or 
reducing  in  quality ;  the  state  of  becoming 
deteriorated  ;  deterioration. 

de-ter-i-or-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  de- 
terioratus.] The  act  of  making  anything  worse 
or  inferior  ;  a  reducing  in  value  or  quality ; 
the  state  of  becoming  deteriorated. 


b^,  b^;  pout,  j^Tirl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  ^SjCenophon,  e^ist.     ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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Such  changes  .  .  .  raay  be  more  justly  ascribed  to 
the  client's  gnwJual  deterioration  "— Goldsmith :  Citizen 
of  the  World,  let.  99. 

*de-ter-i-6r'-i-ty,  s.  fAs  if  from  a  Lat.  dc- 
terioritas;  from  cktcrior=  worse.]  A  worse 
state  or  quality  ;  a  state  of  deterioration. 

"  Th&  deto'iarit!/  of  diet." — Jia//. 

*de-ter'me,  v.t.    [Determine.] 

1.  To  determine,  to  decide. 

"To  delerme  all  cauaia  in  the  said  parlyammit."— 
^ct  Audit.  A.,  1469,  p,  145. 

2.  To  determine,  to  resolve,  to  agree. 

"We  now  being  all  of  one  minde  are  aiigreit  and 
dctennit  to  put  in  executioun  sic  thmgis."— -ffin-i  of 
Arran  to  Jlenry  VIII. 

*  de-ter'~ment,  s.    [Eng.  deti'r ;  -mcnt.] 
1.  The  act  of  deterring  or  discouraging. 

"It  18  a  determent  fioni  tliis  s'm."  —  Ilammoncl : 
Works,  i.  91. 

2  That  which  deters. 

"  These  are  not  all  the  determents  that  opposed  my 
obeying  yoa.."— Boyle. 

t  de-ter-iuin-ai-bir-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  determm- 
ahUe);  -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  determin- 
able. 

de-ter'-min-a^ble,  *  de-ter-myn-a-"ble, 

0.     [Lat.  deter'minabilis.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  determined,  decided, 
ascertained,  or  fixed  certainly. 

"Upon  laatten  determinable  at  the  common  law."— 
IJall:  Henry  I y.  (Introd.) 

2.  That  may  he  determined  or  ended.  [De- 
terminable FREEHOLD.] 

determinable  freehold,  s. 

Laiv :  An  estate  for  life  which  may  expire 
uj^on  future  contingencies  before  the  life  for 
which  it  was  created  expires. 

i  de-ter'-min-ar-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deter- 
■mimible ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
determinable;  det^rminability. 

*  de-ter'-min-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  determin- 
ab{le)  ;  -ly.]    In  a  determinable  manner, 

■de-ter'-miu-ant,  u,.  &  s.  [Fr.  pr.  par.  of 
determiner.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Serving  or  tending  to  deter- 
mnie  ;  determinative. 

B.  As  ^abstantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  determines  or 
tends  to  determine. 

II.  Technicidly : 

1.  Logic :  A  mark  or  attribute  added  to  the 
subject  and  predicate,  which  narrows  the 
extent  of  both,  but  renders  them  more  defi- 
nite, or  better  determined.  {Tlwnison :  Laws  of 
TJwuglit,  §  87.) 

2.  Math. :  A  name  given  to  the  sum  of  a 
series  of  products  of  several  numbers,  these 
products  being  formed  according  to  certain 
specified  laws.  Thus  the  determinant  of  the 
nine  numbers — 

a  ,    b  ,     c 
a' ,     b' ,     c' 
a",    b",     c" 
is  ab'c"— ab"c'-l-a'b"c'  — a"bc'+a"b'c— a'bc"- 

de-ter'-min-ate,  *  de-ter'-min-at,  *  de- 
ter-myn-at,  a.  [Lat.  d-eterminatus,  X'a.  ]iar. 
of  determino  =  to  bound  :  de.  (intens.),  and 
termino  =  to  limit,  to  bound  ;  terminus  =  a 
limit.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Determined,  fixed,  settled,  established. 

"Him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel 
and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,'- and  by 
wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  a.l&in.'" —Acts  ii.  23. 

+  2.  Fixed,  ascertained,  certain. 

"The former  of  dMerminate  date."— TC/fime^/ :  Life 
and  Orotath  of  Language,  p.  185. 

*  3.  Limited,  defined. 

"Demoustiations  in  numhera  .  .  .  are  more  general 
In  their  use,  and  determinate  in  their  application." — 
Locke. 

*  i.  Concluded. 

"  My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  87. 

*  5.  Decisive,  conclusive,  determined. 

"  Ere  a  deter'jninate  resolution,  lie 
(I  mean  the  bishop)  did  recxuire  a  respite." 

Shakesp.  .  Henry  Vlll.,  ii.  4. 

*  6.  Determined  or  decided  upon. 

"My  determinate  voyage  is  mere  extravagancy."— 
ShaJzeap.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  1. 

"■  7.  Determined,  resolute. 

"  Like  men  disused  in  a  long  peace,  more  determinate 
to  do,  than  skilful  how  to  do.  '^Sidney. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  Dete-nninate  inflorescence:  That  in 
which  the  axis  is  either  elongated  and  ends  in 
a  solitary  flower,  which  then  terminates  the 
axis,  and  if  other  flowers  are  produced  they 
are  secondary,  and  farther  from  the  centre ; 
or  the  axis  is  shortened,  and  produces  at  once 
a  number  of  flower-buds,  but  of  these  the 
central  flower  expands  first,  being  in  fact  the 
termination  of  the  axis,  while  the  other  flowers 
are  developed  in  succession  farther  from  the 
the  centre.  Called  also  Centrifugal,  Definite, 
or  Terminal  inflorescence.    {Balfour.) 

2.  MatJiematics : 

(1)  Determinate  eqnation  :  One  which  admits 
nf  a  finite  number  of  solutions.  Every  equa- 
tion which  contains  but  one  unknown  quan- 
tity, and  which  is  not  identical,  is  determinate. 
If  a  group  of  equations  be  independent  of 
each  other,  and  equal  in  number  to  the 
number  of  unknown  quantities  which  they 
contain,  the  gi-ouj)  is  dclirminate,  and  there 
will  be  but  a  finite  number  of  sets  of  values 
for  the  unknown  quantities. 

(2)  Determinate  geometry  :  That  branch  of 
geometry  wliich  has  for  its  object  the  solution 
of  determinate  problems. 

(3)  Determinate  prnhlem  :  One  which  admits 
of  a  finite  number  of  solutions. 

(4)  Determinate  quantity  :  One  which  admits 
of  but  a  finite  number  of  values.  Thus  in  an 
equation  which  contains  but  one  unknown 
quantity,  that  quantity  is  said  to  be  deter- 
minate. 

(5)  Determinate  series:  A  series  whose  terms 
proceed  by  the  powers  of  a  determinate  quan- 
tity ;  as,  l+^-ha)2+C^)3+. ..  a)",  &c. 

^^  de-ter'-mm-ate,  v.t.      [Determinate,  a.] 
To  circumscribe,  to  limit,  to  determine. 

"  The  sly  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  e-Mile." 

Sliakesp. :  Ricliard  II.,  i.  3. 

*"  de-ter'-min-ate-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  deter- 
minate ;  -ly.] 

1.  With  certainty,  certainly,  precisely. 

"If  the  affections  of  angels  and  men  had  been  deter- 
minately  fixed  by  their  creation."  — Mountague  : 
Duvoute  Ussayes,  pt.  ii.,  treat,  iii.,  §  l. 

2.  With  determination  or  resolution ;  reso- 
lutely. 

"In  those  errours  they  are  ao  determinately  settled, 
that  they  pay  unto  falsity  the  whole  sum  o'f  whatso- 
ever love  is  owing  unto  God'a  trath."— Hooker  •  Secies 
Polity. 

*  de-ter'-min-ate-ness,   s       [Eng.    deter- 
minate ;  -ness.l 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  determinate, 
settled,  or  fixed. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  determined  ; 
determination,  resolution. 

"  His  determinaten^ss  and  his  power  seemed  to  make 
allies  uimecesaary."—J/iaji.4wj(trji.-  Mansfield  Park  ch 
xiv. 

de  -  ter  -  min  -  a-  tion,  ""  de-ter-min-a- 
9ion,  s.     [Ft,  dete-nnination  ;    Sp.  determina- 
cLon ;    Ital.   determinazione,   from  Lat.   deter- 
minatio  =  a  boundary.]    [Determine.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langvage : 

1.  The  act  of  ending,  concluding,  or  limiting. 

"The  great  appearance  there  was  of  a  speedy  de^er- 
7nination  ot  thai  wur.  .  ."—Liulloiu :  Memoirs,  i.  330. 

2.  The    act    of   determining,    deciding,    or 

settling. 

"Let  us  give  it  the  priority  in  our  determinations." 
—State  Trials ;  Bishop  of  Ely  (1640). 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  determining  or 
ascertaining  by  scientific  means. 

".  .  .  to  explain  the  principles,  by  which  astrono- 
mical observation  is  applied  to  geographical  deter- 
minations."—Hersckel  :  Astronomy  (5tn  ed.),  §  205. 

4.  The  result  of  a  scientific  investigation  or 
observation. 

"  Chronology,  moreover,  without  which  political 
history  ciiunot  exist,  is  dependent  upon  aatronomical 
determinations."  —  Leioiti :  A/itron.  of  the  Ancients 
(1863),  ch.  i.,  §1, 

5.  A  decision  of  a  question  in  the  mind  ;  a 
conclusion  or  resolution  formed. 

".  .  .  for  ray  (feiefmivmrioji  is  to  gather  the  nations  " 
— Zephani^Ji  iiL  8. 

6.  Strength  or  firmness  of  mind  ;  resolu- 
tion ;  resolve. 

7.  An  absolute  direction  to  a  certain  end. 

"  Eemissness  can  by  no  means  consist  with  a  con- 
stant determination  of  will  or  desire  to  the  greatest 
apparent  good."— iocte. 

II.  Technically  ; 

1.  Chem. ;  The  ascertaining  of  the  exact 
amount  or  proportion  of  any  chemical  com- 
pound or  element  in  a  substance. 


2.  Laiu : 

(1)  The  hearing  and  deciding  upon  questions 
judicially. 

(2)  The  putting  an  end  to  ;  as,  the  deter- 
mination of  an  estate  or  interest. 

3.  Logic :  The  defining  a  notion  or  concept 
by  limiting  it  by  the  addition  of  differentia. 

"As  abstraction  augments  the  extension  by  di- 
muiiahingthe  marks,  so  detertntnfition  augments  the 
intension  by  increasing  theui."-~Thomson :    Laws  of 

Thought,  %  53. 

4.  Med. :  A  rapid  afilux  or  flow ;  as,  the 
det-erviination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  &c. 

5.  Nat.  Science:  The  referring  or  assigning 
of  idants,  animals,  &.C.,  to  the  species  to 
which  they  belong. 

de-ter'-miu-a-tive,  ti.  &  o.  [Eng.  deter- 
viinat(e);  -ive.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Having  the  quality  or  property  of  deter- 
mining ;  conclusive,  final. 

"That  individual  action,  which  is  justly  iiuiiisbed 
as  sinful  in  us,  cannot  proceed  from  the  special  infiu- 
euce  and  determinatiije  power  of  a  juafc  cauae." — 
Hramhull :  A  gainst  Hobbes. 

*'  2.  Fixed,  detennined. 

"  The  determinative  tin:ie  of  tlu'ee  days." — Sale : 
Cont.,  vol,  ii.  ;  Christ  Crucifi-ed. 

t  3.  Tending  or  designed  to  detennine  the 
species,  class,  &c.,  to  which  various  things 
belong. 

"The  determinative  particles  are  more  often  prefixed 
than  suihxed." — Whitney:  Life  and  Urowth  of  Lanq., 
p.  243. 

II.  Logic :  Limiting. 

"  If  the  term  added  to  make  up  the  comj^lex  subject 
does  not  necessarily  or  constantly  belong  to  it,  then 
it  is  determinative. ' — IVatta  :  Logic,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  As  s^t'bst.  :  A  word  or  .sign  x^refixed  or 
suffixed  to  a  word  for  the  jiurpose  of  deter- 
mining its  meaning  ;  a  determinant. 

*  de-ter'-min-ar-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who 
or  that  which  determines,  or  tends  to  deter- 
mine, settle,  or  decide. 

"They  have  recourse  unto  the  gre,at  determinator  of 
virginity,  conceptions,  fertility,  and  the  inscrutable 
infirmities  of  the  whole  body."  —  BTovme:  Vulgar 
Errours. 

de-ter'-mine,  ^de-ter-mjme,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
determiner ;  Sp.  &  Port,  determinar ;  Ital.  de- 
terminare,  from  Lat.  deiemiino  —  to  limit,  to 
bbund  :  de  (intens.),  and  termino  =  to  bound  ; 
terminus  =  a  bound,  a  limit.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  bound,  to  end,  to  conclude. 

*  2.  To  put  an  end  to,  to  kill. 

"  Now.  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long 
Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determined  me  ?  " 

Sliakesp. :  2  Henry  II'.,  iv.  5. 

3.  To  fix  the  limits  or  bounds  of,  to  set  out, 
to  pre-arra)ige. 


*  4.  To  Imiit,  to  bound,  to  confine,  to  shut 
in. 

"No  sooner  have  they  climbed  that  hill,  which  thus 
determines  their  view  at  a  distance,  but  a  new  prospect 
is  opened." — Atterbury. 

5.  To  limit  or  confine,  to  assign  in  defini- 
tion. 

"  The  jyrlncifnum  individuationis  is  existence  itselt 
which  determines  a  being  of  any  sort  to  a  particuliu 
time  and  Xi\nce."—Liicke. 


6.  To  decide,  to  settle. 


7.  To  resolve  or  decide  on. 
"  It  was.  however,  determined  to  slaughter  them  for 
food." — AiacauUiy .  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xli. 

t  8.  To  fix  irrevocably,  to  .settle  finally. 
"  Till  the  concluding  stroke 
Determines  all,  and  closes  our  deaigii." 

Addison. 

9,  To  influence  the  choice  or  decision;  t< 
give  an  impulse  to  the  judgment. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Chem.  :  To  ascei-tain  tlie  amount  or  pro- 
portion of  a  chemical  compound  or  element  in 
a  substance. 

2.  Law : 

(1)  To  hear  and  decide  on  a  case  judicially. 

(2)  To  end,  to  put  an  end  to,  as  an  estate  or 
interest. 

3.  Logic :  To  define  a  notion  or  concept  by 
the  addition  of  determinants. 

"  From  the  broad  class  of  diseases  we  determine  or 
mark  out  the  class  of  fevers  by  the  iieciiliar  symptoms 
of  heat,  rapid  pulse,  &c.,  which  are  their  marlks."— 
Thomson :  Laws  of  Thought,  §  53. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Ss^rian.    w,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


determined— dethroning 


"^  B.  Reflex. :  To  form  a  resolution  or  deter- 
mination with  ;  to  resolve  with. 

"  To  liynde  and  determine  him  self  to  seiiie  our 
lorde  god."— Caxton :  Dictes  and  Sayings  (14?7). 

C,  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  end,  to  tei-minate,  to  come  to  an  end. 

"  All  pleasure  springing  from  a  gratified  paeHion,  as 

moet  of  the  pleasure  of  sin  doca,  must  needs  determine 

with  that  passioii." — South. 

^  2.  To  finish,  to  make  an  enrl,  to  decide  a 

point. 

"  One  stroke  they  aim'd 
That  might  determine  .  .  ," 

JfOton:  P.  L.,  Ti.  317,  318. 

3.  To  come  to  a  determination  or  decision  ; 
to  flecide,  to  settle. 

"It  was  then  necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
mle  laid  do^vn  in  1679  .  .  .  was  to  be  accounted  the 
law  of  the  IfMA'^—Mocaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

1[  Sometimes  followed  by  of. 

"  Now,  noble  peere,  the  cause  why  we  are  met 
Is — to  rfetcrmine  of  the  coronation." 

fihakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iii.  4. 

4,  To  make  up  one's  mind  firmly  and 
strongly,  to  resolve. 

"  111  a  few  days  it  became  clear  that  Schomberg  had 
ifetcnnined  not  to  fight." — Macaulay  :  Jliit.  £ng.,  ch. 
xiv- 
TI  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
determine  and  to  resolve:  "To  determine  is  more 
especially  an  act  of  the  judgment ;  to  resolve  is 
an  net  of  the  will ;  the  former  requires  exami- 
nation and  choice  :  we  determine  how  or 
what  we  shall  do  ;  the  latter  requires  a  firm 
spirit  :  we  resolve  that  we  will  do  what  we 
have  determined  upon.  ...  In  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life  we  have  frequent  occasion  to 
determine  without  resolving;  in  the  discharge 
of  our  moral  duties,  or  the  performance  of  any 
office,  we  have  occasion  to  resolve  without  de- 
termining :  the  master  det-ermincs  to  dismiss  his 
servant ;  the  servant  resolves  on  becoming  more 
diligent.  Personal  convenience  or  necessity 
gives  rise  to  the  deiermination :  a  sense  of 
duty,  honour,  fidelity,  and  the  like,  gives  birth 
to  the  resnlutinn.  A  traveller  determines  to 
take  a  certain  route  ;  a  learner  resolves  to  con- 
quer every  difficulty  in  the  acquirement  of 
learning.  Humour  or  change  of  circumstances 
occasions  a  person  to  alter  his  determination ; 
timidity,  fear,  or  defect  in  principle,  occasions 
the  resolution  to  waver.  Children  ai-e  not 
caita.\)lQ  o(  determining ;  and  their  best  resolu- 
tions fall  before  the  gi-atification  of  the  mo- 
ment. Those  who  determine  hastily  are  fre- 
quently under  the  necessity  of  altering  their 
determinations:  there  are  no  resolvtions  so 
weak  as  those  that  are  made  on  a  sick  bp.d ; 
the  return  of  health  is  quickly  succeeded  by  a 
recuiTence  to  the  former  course  of  life.  In 
science,  to  determine  is  to  fix  the  mind,  or  to 
cause  it  to  rest  In  a  certain  opinion  ;  to  resolve 
is  to  lay  open  what  is  obscure,  to  clear  the 
mind  from  doubt  and  liesitation.  We  deter- 
mine points  of  question ;  we  resolve  difficulties." 
(Crcibh :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  determine 
and  to  decide,  see  Decide;  for  that  between 
to  determine  and  to^,  see  Fix. 

de-ter'-mined,  pa.  par.  &  a.      [Determine.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Endc'l,  concluded,  terminated. 

2.  Bounded,  limited. 

3.  Decided,  settled,  fixed. 

4.  Definite,  fixed. 

5.  Resolved,  resolute  ;  having  a  firm  and 
fixed  imrpose, 

"  Pathetic  in  its  praise,  in  its  pursuit 
Determined."  Camper  :  Task,  Iv.  719,  J2D. 

^  For  the  difference  between  determined  and 
decided,  see  Decided. 

de-ter'-mined-ly,   adv.     [Eng.  determined ; 
-ly.]    In  a  determined  manner  ;  i-esolutely. 

"  So  stubborn  and  determinedly  stiff." — C'um,herland: 
From.  Alexis;  Observer,  No.  143. 

de-ter'-min-er,  .s.     [Eng.  detemiin^e)  ;  -er."] 
1,  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  determines,  decides, 
or  settles. 

"Good  M.  doctor  determiner,  how  prove  you  that 
Antichrist's  persecution  shall  dure  but  three  years 
and  a  \ia.ltt"—Fnlhe'8  Retentive  11580),  p.  15P. 

*  2.  JM.V} :  The  same  as  Terminer  (q.v.). 
"Then  y*  iiii  day  of  MaywasanOyeranddcterTnincr 
at  Loudon."— //*i?i  .■  Henry  VJII.  (an.  9). 

de-term'-ing,  *  de-term-ynge,  pr.  par. 
&  $.     [Detebme.] 
A,  ^5  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 


B,  As  s^d)st. :  The  act  of  determining  or  de- 
ciding ;  determination,  decision. 

"So  the  matter  was  a  determynpe  concemynge  the 
men  that  had  outlandysh  wyves."— ^adrtw,  bfc.  iii., 
ch.  IX.  (1551). 

de-ter'-min-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Deter- 
mine.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ending,  limiting,  bounding. 

2.  Deciding,  decisive. 

"  I  ain,  however,  far  from  supposing  that  this  is  the 
sole  determining  cause. " — Darwin  :  Descent  of  Man 
(1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

C.  As  snljstantlve : 

1.  An  ending,  finishing  or  concluding  as  an 
end,  a  close. 

2.  The  act  of  settling,  deciding,  arranging. 

"  FoT the  defer-min  ill g  of  quarrels  that  mightariae." — 
Hales:  Remains;  Serm,.  on  Duels. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  defining  ;  definition, 
determination. 

determining  line,  s. 

Math.  :  In  conic  sections  a  line  parallel  to 
the  base  of  the  cone ;  in  the  hyperbola  this 
line  is  within  the  base  ;  in  the  parabolic  sec- 
tions it  forms  a  tangent  to  the  base  ;  in  the 
elliptic  it  falls  without  it.  In  the  intersecting 
line  of  a  circle  the  determining  line  will  never 
meet  the  plane  of  the  base  to  which  it  is 
parallel.     (Givilt.) 

t  de-ter'-min-igm,  s.  [Eng.  cletermin(e) ; 
-is^n.]  A  name  applied  by  Sir  "W.  Hamilton 
to  tliat  system  of  philosophy  which  holds  that 
the  will  is  not  a  free  agent,  but  is  irresistibly 
determined  by  providential  motives,  that  is,  by 
motives  furnished  by  Providence,  wliich  turn 
the  balance  in  our  mental  deliberations  in 
accordance  with  its  views. 

*  de-ter-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  trrra  =■  earth,  land  ;  Fr,  d6terrer  =  to  dis- 
inter.] The  removal  of  earth  which  covers  or 
hides  anythiug. 

"This  concerns  the  raising  of  new  mouiiUiins,  deter- 
riifi-iiis,  or  the  devolution  of  earth  down  upon  the 
valleys  from  the  hills  and  higher  grounds."— Wood- 
ward. 

de-terr'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Deter.] 

*de-ter'-ren9e,  s.  [Lat.  deterrens,  pr.  par. 
of  deter  reo.]  That  which  deters ;  a  deterrent ; 
the  act  of  deterring. 

de-ter'-rent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  deterrents,  pr.  par. 
of  deterreo  =  to  deter.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
deterring  ;  tending  or  intended  to  deter. 

"The  deterrent  effect  of  such  penalties  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  certainty." — Bentham. 

B.  As  sid)st. :  Anything,  as  a  law,  penalty, 
intended  to  deter  from  any  act. 

"  No  deterrent  is  more  effective." — Bentham, 

de-ter'-rxng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Deter.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d:  paiticip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  discouraging  or 
frightening  from  any  act. 

*  de-ter'-sion,  s.     [Lat.  detersus,  pa.  par.  of 

detGrgo=.  to  wipe  ()tr,]  Tlie  act  of  deterging 
or  cleansing  from  foul  or  off"cnsive  matter, 
&c. 

"  I  endeavoured  detersion,  but  the  matter  could  not 
be  discliarged." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

*de-ter'-sive,  ((.  &  s.     [Fr.  detersify  from  de- 

tersiis.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Cleansing,  detergent. 

"Of  a  penetrative,  cooling,  and  de(i,Tsiiie faculty." — 
Venner  :   Via  Reeta,  \i.  120. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  detergent. 

"The  other  ulcers  and  excoriations  I  dressed,  some 
with  detur/.-iees." — Wiseman:  tiurgery,  bk.  ii.,  ch,  vii. 

*de-ter'-sive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  detersive;  -ly.] 
In  a  detersive  manner ;  by  way  of  detersives, 

*de-ter'-sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  detersive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  detersive  ;  deter- 
gency. 

de-test',  v.t.  [Fr.  detester;  Sp.  detestar  ;  Ital. 
detestare,  from  Lat.  detestor  =  to  execrate  :  de 
=  down,  fully,  and  testor  =  to  call  to  witness ; 
testis  =  a  witness.] 

*  1.  To  testify  against ;  to  denounce  ;  to 
condemn. 

"  The  heresy  of  Nestorius  was  detested  in  the  Eastern 
churches." — Fuller:  Chureh  History. 


2.  To  abhor,  to  abominate,  to  hate  exceed- 
ingly. 

"He  detested  those  republican  theories  which  werj 
intermingled  with  the  Genevese  divinity."— J/octtit- 
lay  :  Hist.  Fng.,  ch.  vi. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  detest  and 
to  hate,  see  Hate. 

de-test-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  detcstaU{e) ;  -ity.] 
Detestab'leness,  odioasness. 

"  So  youns  gentlemen  do  then  attain  their  maximum 
of  detestabUity." — Carlyle :   Sartor  Resartus,   bk.  ii., 

ch.  iv, 

de-test'-a-ble»  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  detcsta.- 
bilis.]  Deserving  of  extreme  hate  or  abhor- 
rence ;  abominable,  execrable. 

"The  pavement  was  detestable;  all  foreigners  cri'"' 
shame  upon  it." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Jing.,  ch.  iiL 

de-test'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  detestable; 
-ness.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  detest- 
able. 

"  It  is  their  intrinsick  hatefulness,  and  detestahle- 
ne&s,  which  originally  inflames  us  against  them."— ^. 
Smith:  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  pt  ii.,  §  2. 

de-test' -a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  detestab(le) ;  -ly.} 
In  a  detestable  or  abominable  manner  or  de- 
gree ;  abominably. 

"We  live  together  abhominably  and  detestably  in 
open  adultery." — Hall:  Henry  VUI.  (an.  20). 

*  de-test'-ant,  s.     [Lat.  detestmis,  pr.  par.  of 

detestoT.~\    A  detester. 

"  Detcstants  of  the  Romish  idolatry."— //a cftfK .-  Life 
of  Willia-ms,  i  121. 

■'^  de-tes'-tatc,  a.  [Lat.  dctestatvs,  pa.  par.  of 
detestor.]    JJetested,  abominated,  execrated. 

* de-tes'-tate,  v.t.  [Detastate,  a.]  To  de- 
test, to  abhor,  to  abominate. 

"Weft  might  he  detestate  star-ehamber  examinn- 
tious."— State  Trials  :  Lord  Lilburne  [lGi9). 

de-tes-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  detestatio,  from  de- 
testatits,  pa.  par.  of  detestor;  Fr.  detestation; 
Sp.  detestaoion ;  Ital.  detestasione.]  A  feeling, 
of  extreme  hatred,  abhorrence,  or  loathing. 
"  To  hide  himself  with  part  of  his  ill-gotten  wcalttb 
from  the  detestation  of  mankind." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Fng.,  ch.  xiv. 

de-test'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dete.st.] 

de-test'-er,  s.  [Eng.  detest;  -er.]  One  who 
detests,  abhors,  or  abominates. 

"That  stood  as  spectators  and  detesters  of  those 
religious  barbarities." — South:  Serm.,  vol.  ix.,8er.  4. 

de-test'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Detest.] 
A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  suhst. :  Tlie  act  or  state  of  abhon-ing 

or  abominating  ;  abhorrence  ;  detestation. 

"  In  their  abhorring  and  detesting  of  iV—Mountagu : 
Appeale  to  C'a:!,ar,  13.  '■>'. 

*  det'-ful.  a.     L^Iid.  Eng.  det  =  debt ;  ful{l).'] 
■     Owing  ;  bound  in  duty. 

*det'-ful-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  detful;  -ly.]  Duti- 
fully ;  as  bound  in  duty. 

"That  oure  souueraiu  lord  &  his  successouris,  &c,, 
sal  execut  detfuUy  the  panys  of  proscripcioun  &  tre- 
Boun  aganis  the  saidis  personis,"- jIc^m  Jas.  III.  (H78> 
(ed.  18HJ,  p.  123. 

de-thro'ne,  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  desthrouer:  des  = 
dis  =  apait,  from,  and  O.  Fr.  throne  =  a 
throne  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  remove,  depose,  or  drive  from  a 
throne  ;  to  divest  or  deprive  of  royal  dignity. 

"  The  question  of  dethroning  .  .  .  kings  will  always 
be  an  extraordiuaiy  question  of  state."— /?!»■*« .- 
French  Revolution. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  deprive  or  drive  from  power. 

"The  Republicans  being  dethroned  by  Ci-omwell."— 
Hume:  Hist.  Eng. 

2.  To  depose  from  any  position  of  pre- 
eminence. 

de-tbrdn'edf  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dethrone.] 

de-tbron'e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  dethrone;  -went.] 
The  act  of  dethroning,  deposing,  or  driving 
from  royal  dignity;  the  state  of  being  de- 
throned or  deposed. 

"The  dethronement  of  Philip  in  favour  of  Charles 
was  jiiade  a  condition  of  peace."— Boiiii/7itrofte  .■  On 
History,  lett.  viii. 

de-thron'-er,  a.  [Eng.  dethron{e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  dethrones. 

"The  hand  of  om-  dethroners  hath  prevailed  against 
the  regal  and  sacerdotal  thiane."—ArHWay  :  Modera- 
tion of  Charles  I.  (1661),  p.  186. 

de-tbron'-ing,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.   [Dethrone.] 


bSil,  b^;  pout,  j($T^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    .ph  =  C 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -tlons,  -sious,  -cious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  AgU 
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dethronization— detreet 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Dethronement. 

*  de-thron-iz-a -tion,  s.  [Eng.  dethroniz(e)  ; 
-ation.]  The  act  of  dethroning  ;  dethrone- 
ment. 

"When  shee  waa  aduertiaed  of  her  huaband'3  de 
thronization."— Speed :  Edward  If.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xii.  §  13. 

** de-thron'-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  dethron(e);  -ize.] 
To  dethrone. 

"To  coDsent  to  the  four  votes  of  dethronizing  him." 
—  Wood:  Athenod  Oxon. 

*def-iL-net,  s.  [Lat,  =  lie  detains,  3rd  per. 
sing.  pr.  indie,  of  detineo  =  to  detain,] 

Old  Law :  A  wi-it  which  lies  against  one  for 
withholding  from  another  what  is  his  due. 

-det'-i-nue,  s.  [Pr.  detenu,  pa.  par.  of  detenir 
=  to  detain.] 

Law :  The  form  of  an  action  for  the  recovery 
of  chattels  unlawfully  detained,  and  damages 
for  their  detention  :  or,  if  they  have  been 
returned,  damages  only. 

'Til  bring  my  action  of  detinue  or  trover."— 
Wyeherley :  Plain  Dealer,  iii.  1. 

*def-i-ny,  s.  [Detinue,]  A  detention,  a 
retaining,  a  withholding. 

"  This  little  detiny  is  great  hii(]mij." —Adams  ■' 
Works,  i.  145.    (Davics.) 

^Ae-tdmh'  (b  silent),  v.  ^  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  tomb  (q.v.).]  To  remove  or 
raise  from  the  tomb. 

"  Detombe'l  arise 
To  match  thy  muse  with  a  monarchicke  theame." 
Stirling :  To  A  uthor  of  Monarchicke  Tragedies. 

det'-6-nate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  detonatus,  pa.  par. 
of  detono  =  to  thunder  down  ;  de  =  down, 
and  tono  =  to  thunder;  Fr.  detonner.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  explode  ;  to  burn 
or  inflame  with  a  sudden  report. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  explode  or  burn  with  a 
sudden  report. 

det^-6-nat-ed»  pa,,  par.  or  a.     [Detonate.] 

def-6'-nat-ing»  pr.  par.,  u,.,  &ls.  [Detonate.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Explosive ;  exploding  with  a 
sudden  report. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  causing  to  explode 
with  a  sudden  report ;  the  act  of  exploding. 

detonating-gas,  s.  A  mixture  of  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  with  one  volume  of 
oxygen,  which  detonate  violently  when 
ignited,  or  an  electric  spark  is  passed  through 
it,  water  being  formed, 

detonating-hanuner,  5.  The  hammer 
of  a  percussion  gun-lock. 

detonating -powder,  s.  A  powder 
which  explodes  by  a  blow.  '  The  compound 
used  in  the  priming  of  percussion -caps  and 
fuses  is  the  fulminate  of  mercury  or  of  silver, 
collected  as  a  precipitate  when  the  metal, 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  is  poured  into  warm 

,  alcoliol.  The  pi-ecipitate  is  collected,  washed, 
and  dried.  Chloride  of  nitrogen,  NCI3,  teri- 
odide  of  nitrogen .  Nig,  potassium  picrate, 
C6H2(N02VOK,  a  mixture  of  potassium 
chlorate,  KClOg,  with  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
sugar,  &c.,  are  most  powerful  detonating  sub- 
stances. A  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  exposed  to  direct  sun- 

'  hght  detonates  violently,  forming  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  which  occupies  the  same 
volume  as  the  original  mixture. 

detonating-primer,  s. 

BlastiTig :  A  primer  exploded  by  a  fuse,  and 
used  in  blasting  operations  to  violently  ex- 
plode gun-cotton,  instead  of  the  former  plan 
by  which  the  charge  of  gun-cotton  was  simply 
ignited.    (Knight.) 

detonating-tube,  s.  A  graduated  tube 
used  for  the  detonation  of  gases.  It  is  pierced 
by  two  opposed  wires  by  which  an  electric 
■  spark  is  introduced.  The  gas  is  confined  over 
water  or  mercury.     [Eudiomei'er.]    (Knight.) 

det-6-na'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  dAtonation,  from  de- 
tonatus, pa.  par.  of  detono.] 

1.  Clievi.  :  The  act  of  detonating  or  causing 
to  explode ;  an  explosive  or  instantaneous 
combustion,  with  a  loud  report. 

"  A  new  coal  is  not  to  be  caat  on  the  nitre,  till  the 
detonation  occaaioned  hy  the  former  be  either  quite 
or  almost  altogether  ended." — Doyle. 


2.  Music:    False    intonation.      (Stainer    & 
Barrett.) 

det'-6-nat-6r,  s.    [Eng.  detonat(e) ;  -or.]    One 
who  or  tliat  which  detonates. 

^-  det-6-ni-  za'-  tion,    s.       [Eng.    detoniz(e)  ; 

-ation.]    The  same  as  Detonation  (q.v.). 

* det'-o-nize,  v.t.  &  i.    [Detonate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

Chem.  :    To    calcine  with    detonation  ;    to 
cause  to  explode  ;  to  detonate. 

"  Nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of  detonized  nitre  is  de- 
stroyed in  eighteen  days." — Arbuthnot :  On  Air. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  detonate  ;  to  explode  with 
a  sudden  report. 

"This  precipitate  .  .  .  (fe^onizes  with  a  considerable 

noise  " — Fourcroy. 

"  det'-o-nized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Detonize.] 

*  def -6-niz-mg,   pr.  jiar.,  a.,  k  o.     [Deto- 

nize.] 

A.  &  B.  As  x>r.  par.  <&  imrticip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Detonation. 

^  de-tor'-sion,  *  de-tor'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  de- 

tortus,  pa.  par.  of  detorqum.]  A  twisting,  a 
tm-ning,  a  perversion.     [Detobt.] 

"  Cross  those  detorsions  when  it  [the  heart]  do^vnward 
tends, 
And  when  it  to  forbidden  heights  iiretendM.' 

Donne.  Poems,  p.  327. 

*  de-tort',  V.  t.     [Lat.  detortus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 

torquto  -  to  turn,  to  distort :  de  =  down, 
away,  and  torqueo  =  to  twist.]  To  twist, 
wrest,  or  distort  from  the  true  or  original 
meaning  or  design  ;  to  pervert. 

"  The  Ariaus  detorted  the  words  of  Scripture  to  their 
sence." — nammond:   Works,  i.^la. 

*  de-tort'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Detort.] 

* de-tort'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.     [Detort.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  ^s  s^ibst. :  The  act  of  distorting  or  per- 
verting ;  detortion. 

*  de-tor'-tion,  s.    [Detorsion.]    A  twisting, 
wresting,  or  perverting. 


de-tour',  s.  [Fr.,  from  ditourner;  O.  Fr.  des- 
tovrner :  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
tourner  =  to  turn.] 

1.  A  roundabout  path  or  road,  a  byway  ;  a 
deviation  from  the  direct  road. 

"We  had  escaj^ed  their  observation  by  making  a 
ditour  from  the  regular  route." — Daily  Telearavh 
Sept.  21,  1882. 

2.  A  winding,  turning,  or  beating  about  the 
bush. 

"This  is  in  fact  saying  the  same  thing,  only  with 
more  detours  and  circumvolutions."— 2Jr,  Tucker  : 
Letter  to  Dr.  Kippia  (ITfS),  p.  65. 

de-tr^Ct',  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.   detracter ;    Sp.   de- 
tractar,  from  Lat.  detractvs,   pa.  par.  of  de- 
traho  =  to    draw    away :    de  =  away,    from, 
and  tralio  =  to  draw.] 
*  A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  take  or  draw  away;  to  abstract. 
"The  multitude  of  partners  does  detract  nothing 

from  each  private  share,  nor  does  the  publicuesa  of  it 
lessen  xjropriety  in  it. " — Boyle. 

2.  Fig. :  To  derogate  ;  to  take  away  from 
the  good  name  or  reputation  of  a  person ;  to 
defame,  to  slander,  to  disparage. 

"  Detracting  what  laboriously  we  do." 

Drayton :  Moses,  bk,  ii, 
B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  take  away,  to  diminish. 

"  By  no  means  to  add  to  it,  or  to  detract  from  it."— 
Sfiarp :   Works,  vol.  v.,  diss,  t 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  defame,  to  slander,  to  disparage. 
"  Hard  is  hia  fate  on  whom  the  public  gaze 

la  fix'd  for  ever  to  detract  or  praise." 

Syron :  Monody  on  Death  of  Slieridan. 

2.  To  take  away  from  the  reputation  or  good 
name  of  a  person.    (Followed  hy  from.) 

"It  has  been  the  fashion  to  det}-act  from  both  the 
moral  and  literary  character  of  Cicero."— A'nox  .■  Letter 
viii. 

^  For  tlie  difference  between  to  detract  and 
to  disparage,  see  Disparage. 

de-tr&Ct'-er,  s,    [Detractor.] 

de-trS-ct-ing,  pr.  pa.'.,  a.,  &  s.    [Detract.] 
A,  &  B.  As  p>r.  par.  (t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  slandering  or  de- 
faming ;  detraction. 

* de-tract'-ing~l3?,  adv.     [Eng.  detracting: 

-lij.]  In  a  detracting,  disparaging,  or  defama- 
tory manner. 

"  Rather  by  a  hidden  and  oblique  way  insinuate  hia 

error    to  him,   than    detractingly    blaze    it." — Bishop 

Ifemhiiw:  Tiioaghte  (1651),  p.  13. 

de-trac'-tion,  *de-trac-ci-on.  *de-trac- 
ci-oun,  *  de-trac-cy-on,  *  de-trac-ti- 

oun,  s.  [Lat.  detractio  =  a  taking  away,  from 
detractus,  pa.  par.  of  detraho  =  to  take  away; 
Fr.  detraction ;  Frov.  detraccio ;  Sp.  detrac- 
cinn  ;  Port,  detracgao ;  Ital.  detrazione.] 

^  1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  taking  away,  withdraw- 
ing, or  abstracting  anything. 

"You  shall  enquire  of  the  unlawful  taking  of  par- 
tridges, and  x)heaaants,  or  fowl,  the  detraction  of  tlie 
etfgs  of  the  said  wild-fowl." — Bacon:  Charge  at  the 
Sessions  j'or  the  Verge,  p,  18. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  taking  away  from  the  , 
good  name  or  reiJutation  of  another  ;  depre- 
ciation,   disparagement,    defaming,    slander, 
backbiting. 

"  Detraccyon,  or  bagbytynge  fbakbytyuge).  Detraccio, 
obloquium." —Prompt.  Parv. 

" Fame . . . 
We  may  Justly  now  accuse 
Of  detraction  from  her  praise." 

Milton :  Arcades. 
* de-trac'-tioUS,   a.      [Eng.   detract;    -ious.] 
Containing,  implying,  or  of  the  nature  of  de- 
traction. 

"Derogatory.  Detractious ;  that  lessens  the  honour 
of;  dishonourable." — Johnson. 

*  de-trS.c'-tive,  a.    [Eng.  detract :  -ive.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Drawing. 

"  Finding  that  his  patient  hath  any  store  of  herbes 
in  his  garden,  [the  surgeon]  straightway  will  apply  a 
detractive  plaister."— An/fi'W.'  Tryal  of  Truth  (ISBO), 
fol.  28. 

2.  Fig.  :  Detracting,  disparaging,  depre- 
ciating, defaming. 

"The  iniquity  of  an  envious  and  detractive  adver- 
sary."— Bishop  Morton :  Discharge  (1633),  p.  276. 

^  de-trac'-tive-nejM,  s.  [Eng.  detractive; 
-ne^s.]    The  quality  of  being  detractive. 

de-trac'-tor,  de-trac'-ter,  *  de-trac- 
towre,  s.     [Lat.  ;  Fr.  detracteur.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. .-  One  who  detracts  from, 
disparages,  depreciates,  or  defames  the  good 
name  or  reputation  of  others ;  a  slanderer,  a 
defamer,  a  backbiter.- 

"  Even  hia  detractors  have  generally  admitted  that 
...  he  acted  with  irprigbtness,  dignity,  and  wisdom." 
—Macaitlay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xiii 

II.  Anat. :  A  muscle,  the  function  of  which 
is  to  draw  the  part  to  which  it  belongs  from 
another  part. 

'de-trac'-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  detractor;  -y.] 
Defamatory,  disparaging,  derogatory,  depre- 
ciatory, calumnious  (sometimes  followed  by 
from  or  u7ito). 

"The  detractory  lye  Jvvkes  from  a  great  man  the 
reputation  that  justly  belongs  to  him."^— Arbuthnot. 

*  de-trSe' -tress,  s.  [Eng.  detractor;  -ess.]  A 
woman  who  detracts  from,  disparages,  or  de- 
fames the  good  name  or  character  of  another. 

"  If  any  shall  detract  from  a  lady's  character,  unless 
she  he  absent,  the  said  detractress  shall  be  forthwith 
ordered  to  the  lowest  place  of  the  room." — Addison. 

de-train',  v.  t  &  i.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  train  (q..v.).j 

1.  TraTis,  :  To  cause  to  alight  from  a  rail- 
waj'  train. 

"Meantime  the  regiment  had  been  swiftly  de- 
trained."— Daily  Telegraph,  November  14,  1882. 

2.  Intrans.  :  To  alight  from  a  train. 
"About  2,500  men  of  engineers  and  infantry  only 

vfill  detrain.'— Daily  Chronicle,  April  3,  1882. 

de-train' -iug,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [Detrain.] 

A,  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  alighting  or  caus- 
ing to  alight  from  a  train. 

"To  superintend  the  detraining  of  the  troops"— 
Daily  Telegraph,  November  16, 1882. 

*  de-tray',  u.«.  [Lat.  £fe(ra/w.]  To  take  away, 
to  abstract. 

"  Ye  be  put  at  liberty  so  to  qualify,  so  to  add,  defray, 
immix,  change,  &c.,  as  ye  shall  think  good."— fl«r?»e(  • 
Records,  bk.  li..  No.  22. 

*de-trect',  v.t.  &,  %.  [Lat.  detrecto :  de  ^ 
away,  from,  and  tracto  ~  to  undertake,  to  do.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  refuse,  to  decline. 

"He  [Moaea]  detrected  his  going  into  Egypt."  — 
Fotherby:  Atheomastix,  p.  194. 

2.  Intrans.  :  To  decline,  to  avoid. 

"  Do  not  detrect ;  you  know  th"  authority 
Is  mine."  Ben  Jonson  :  Jifew  Inn,  ii.  6. 


f^te,  Hit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  S^ian.    »,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


detrectatlon— Deuteronomy 


*  de-trec-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  detrectatio^  A 
declining,  a  refusing,  a  refusal. 

det'-ri-ment,   *  det-re-ment,   *det-ry- 

ment,  s.  [Fr.  detriment ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  d&tri- 
ruento,  from  Lat.  det riraentum  =  a  rubbing 
away,  a  loss,  from  detrikis,  pa.  par.  of  detero 
=  to  rub  away  :  de  —  away,  down,  and  Uro  = 
to  rub.]. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Loss,  injury,  damage,  mis- 
chief, depreciation,  harm. 

"  IJf  your  Joint  power  prevail,  the  aflfaira  of  hell 
No  detriment  need  fear ;  go,  and  be  strong," 

MiUcm :  P.  L.,  x.  408,  409. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  moon  in  her 
wane  or  eclipse. 

2.  Univer.,  &c.  :  The  charge  made  to  each 
member  of  the  Universities  or  Inns  of  Court 
to  defray  loss,  damage,  or  dilapidation  to  the 
buildings. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  detriment  and 
disadvantage,  see  Disadvantage. 

*  det'-ri-ment,    v.t.      [Detriment,    5.]      To 

injure,  to  damage,  to  harm. 

"  I  would  not  have  them  detrimented  in.  the  least 
■  degree." — Fuller:  Worthies,  i.  ch.  ii. 

det-ri-men'-tal,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  detri- 
mentalis,  from  Lat.  detrimentum.] 

A,  As  adj.:   Causing  detriment   or    hurt; 

hurtful,  injurious,  mischievous,  damaging. 

"The    infirmities    of     William's    temper    proved 

seriovaly  detrimental  to  the  great  interests  of  which 

he  was  the  guardian. " — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Enff,,  ch.  xv. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  (For  def.  see  extract). 

"  A  detrimental  is  a  person  who  pays  great  attention 
to  a  young  lady  without  any  serious  intentions,  and 
thereby  discourages  the  attentions  of  others." — 
Auberon  Herbert. 

det-ri-men'-tal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  detriimntal ; 
-ly.]    In  a  detrimental  manner. 

"  Telia  detrimentally  on  the  people."— Spencer .'  Data 
of  Ethics,  §  81. 

'det-rf-men'-tal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  detri- 
mental ;  -ness.l  The  quality  or  stiite  of  being 
detrimental. 

*  det'-n-men-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Detri- 

ment, v.] 

de-tri'-tal,  a.     [Eng.  detrit(us);  -al.] 

Geol. :  Of  or  pertainilig  to  detritus  ;  of  the 
nature  or  composed  of  detritus.  Detrital 
matter  may  consist  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  challc, 
rubbly  fragments,  or  of  any  admixture  of 
these  according  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
and  the  amount  of  attrition  to  whi(;h  their 
particles  have  been  subjected.    (Page.) 

detrital  rocks,  s.  -pi. 

Geol. :  A  term  applied  to  such  rocks  as 
appear  to  have  been  derived  from  the  detritus 
of  pre-existing  solid  mineral  matter. 

*de-tri'te,  u.  [Lat.  detritus.]  Worn  out  or 
down. 

*  de-tn'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  detritio,  from  Lat, 
detritus,  pa.  par.  of  detero.]  The  act  of  wear- 
ing down  or  away. 

"  The  gradual  de(rf(M>n  of  time."— Sfeweng.-  jVo^c  on 
Shakespeare 8  2  Henry  YI.,  v.  8. 

de-tri'-tiis,  -■!.  [Lat.,  pa.  par.  of  detero  =  to 
rub  down:  de  =  down,  fully,  and  tero,=  to 
rub.] 

1.  Literally : 

Geol. :  The  waste  or  matter  worn  off  rqcks, 
&c.,  by  attrition  ;  the  disintegrated  materials 
of  the  eartli's  surface  ;  accumulations  arising 
from  the  waste  or  disintegration  of  exposed 
rock-surfaces. 

t2.  Fig.  :  Waste,  rubbish. 
'  Words  which  have  thus  for  ages  preserved  their 
exact  form  in  the  mass  of  detritus  of  which  modern 
languages  are  composed."— /'arror. 

de  trdp  (p  silent),  pUr.  [Fr.  .=  too  mncli, 
too  many.]  Iii  the  way,  not  wanted  ;  a  term 
applied  to  a  person  whose  company  is  incon- 
venient or  not  wanted.     One  too  many. 

*de-tru'de,  v.t.'  [Lat.  detrudo  =  to  push 
down  :  de  ■=-  down,  and  trudo  =  to  push  ] 

1.  To  push,  force,  or  thrust  down. 

"  Such  aa  are  detruded  down  to  hell." 
Davies :  IniinortalUy  of  the  Soul,  st,  xxxii. 

2.  To  expel  from,  to  thrust  out  of. 

"The  condition  of  devils  to  be  detruded  Heaven."— 
Feltham  :  Resolves,  pt.  ii.  No.  56. 

*de-trud'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Detrude.] 


■^  de-tr^d'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.    [DETat-DE.] 
A.  &  B.  ^s  pr,  par,  <&  particip.  adj.  .    (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  aubst.  :  The  act  of  pusliiug  or  thrust- 
ing down ;  detrusion. 

*  de-triin'-cate,  v.t.     [Lat.  detruncatus,  pa. 

par.  of  detrunco  =  to  lop,  to  cut  off :  rfe  = 
away,  from,  and  trnncus  =  the  body,  the 
trunk.]  To  lop  or  cut  off;  to  shorten  by 
lopjjing  or  cutting.    {Cockeram.) 

*  de-trun'-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Detrun- 

cate.] 

^  de-trun-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  detruncatio, 
from  detruncatus.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  cutting  or  lopping 
off;  excision. 

"  This  can  never  prove  either  any  interpolations  in 
the  ioTmer  OT  detruncations  in  the  latter." — Biblioth. 
Bibl.  (Oxf.  1720),  p.  5B. 

2.  Surg. :  The  separation  of  the  trunk  from 
the  head  of  the  foetus,  the  latter  remaining  in 
the  uterus. 

*  de-trimk',  v.t.  [Lat.  detrunco  =  to  lop  off.] 
To  lop  or  cut  off ;  to  detruncate. 

'  She  the  head  detru7icte  dyd  bear  about." 

Drant:  Horace,  sat.  ii.  a. 

'' de-tru'-^ion,  it.  [La.t,  detrusio,  from  detrusits, 
pa.  par.  of  detrudo  =  to  thrust  or  push  down.] 
The  act  of  pushing  or  thrusting  down. 

"  From  this  detrusion  of  the  waters  towards  the  aide, 
the  parts  towai'ds  the  pole  must  be  much  increased." — 
Keil :  Against  Burnet. 

de-trui^'-6r,  s.  [Lat.  detms^is,  pa.  par  of 
detrudo.]    That  which  pushes  or  thrusts  down. 

detrusor  urinse,  s. 

Anat. :  A  muscle  whose  function  it  is  to 
expel  the  urine. 

*  dette,  o.    [Debt.] 

*  dett'^d,  *  dett-it,  ...  [Mid.  Eng.  dette  = 
debt ;  -ed.  ] 

1.  Indebted. 

"We  are  dettit  to  you,  as  faderia  to  thair  chyldrin." 
— Bellendene  :  Chron.,  fol.  6  a. 

2.  Owed. 


*  det'te-les,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  dette  =  debt ;  Eng. 
-less.]    Free  from  debt ;  not  indebted. 

"  lu  houoVii- detteles."        Chaucer:  C.  T.,  583. 

*  de-tu-ines'-9en§e,  s.  [Lat,  detumescens, 
pr.  par.  of  detumesco  =  to  cease  swelling  :  de 
=  away,  from,  and  tumesco  =  to  begin  to 
swell ;  tumeo  ~  to  swell.]  The  act  of  subsid- 
ing or  settling  down  after  having  been 
swollen. 

"StlU  hath  it  the  more  suhslilence  and  detumes- 
cence." — Cudwsrih:  Intell.  System,  p.  581. 

*  de-turb',  v.t.  [Lat.  deturbo.]  To  throw 
down  violently. 

"  As  soon  may  thy  throne  [be]  deturbed  aa  he  can  be 
foiled."— Bp.  Ball. 

^  de-tur'-toate,  v.t.  [Lat.  deturbatus,  pa.  par. 
of  deturbo  =  to  thrust  or  drive  away.]  To 
thrust  or  drive  out,  to  expel. 

*  de-tur'-bat-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [Deturbate.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  s^ibst. :   The  act  of  driving  out  or  ex- 
pelling. 

"  Where  is  now  this  your    .    .    .    deturbating  and 
thrusting  out  of  Auatholius  !  "—Foxe :  Martyrs,  p.  535. 

*  de-tur-ba'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  deturbatus,  pa. 
par.  of  deturbo.]  A  thrusting  or  driving  out ; 
expulsion. 

*  de-tiirn',   v.t.      [0.  Fr.  destoumer;   Fr.  de- 

tourner.  ] 

1.  Lit. :  To  tnrn  aside,  to  divert. 

"  To  detume  a  litill  the  said  wa.y."— Acts,  James  IT. 

(1607). 

2.  Fig. :  To  turn  away  or  aside  ;  to  divert, 
to  distract. 

".  .  .  deturn  many  from  lending  a  pleased  ear  to  the 
wholesome  doctrine. "— i>ijf6y  .■  Man's  Soul,  ch.  Ul 

*  de-tur'-pate,  v.t.    [Lat.  deturpatus,  pa.  par. 

ofdetuvpo  =  to  detile  :  de  (intens,),  and  turpo 
=  to  defile  ;  Fr.  deturper  ;  Sp.  deturpar  ;  Ital. 
deturpare.]  To-  defile,  to  pollute,  to  con- 
taminate. 

"Errors,    superstitious,    heresies,     and     impieties, 

which  had  deturpated  the  face  of  the  Church."— fip, 

Taylor :  fHss.frmn  Popery,  ch.  i.,  §  11. 


"*  de-tur-pa'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  deturpatus.]  The 
act  of  defiling  or  corrupting  ;  a  corruption- 
"And  the  remaining  part  have  passed  through  the 
limbecka  and  strainers  of  hereticks,  and  monks,  and 
iguorants,  and  interested  persons,  and  have  passed 
through  tlie  corrections,  and  deturpations,  and  mis- 
takes of  transcribers." — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience, 
bk,  ii.,  ch.  iiL 

*  deu,  ^.    [Dew.] 

deU9e  (1),  s  [Fr.  deux ;  Lat.  duo  =  two.] 
Two  ;  the  number  two  on  a  card  or  a  die ;  the 
card  marked  with  two  pips. 

deuce-ace,  s.     The  one  and  two  thro\vn 

at  dice. 

"  Then,  T  am  sure,  you  know  how  much  the  gross 
sum  of  deuce-ace  amounts  to." — Shakesp.  :  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  i.  2. 

deu9e  (2),  *  duse.  *  deua,  *  deuse,  s.  [O. 

Fr.  deus ;   Lat.  dens  =  0  God,  voc.  of  dev^  = 
God.     (Skeat.y] 

*  1.  An  exclamation  or  oath,  invoking  the 
Deity. 

"  Deus  I  lemman,  hwat  may  this  be  ?  " 

Havelok,  1,312. 

2.  An  evil  spirit,  the  devil. 
"  'Twas  the  prettiest  prolo^e,  as  he  wrote  it  I 
Well,  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  ha'n't  forgot  it." 

Congreve  :  Old  Bachelor  (Prol. }. 

deU9'-ed,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  deuce  (2);  -ed.] 
Confounded,  devilish. 

deu9'-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  deuced;  -ly.]  Con- 
foundedly, devilishly. 

*  deuch,  s.     [Gael,  deoch.] 

1.  A  draught,  a  drink. 

2.  Drink  in  general. 

deuch-an-dorach,  deuch-an-dorls, 
doch  -  an  -  doris,  dock  -  an  -  dorach, 
dok-and-dorls,  s.  [Gael,  deoch  an  doruis.] 
A  drink  taken  at  the  door  of  a  house  at 
parting  ;  a  parting  or  stirrup  cup, 

*'  deuke  (1),  a.    [Duke,] 

*  deuke  (2),  5.    [Duck.] 

deu-ter-o-ca^non'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  Sevrepo^ 
(deuteros)=  second,  and  Eng.  canonical  {(i.v.).] 
An  epithet  applied  to  tliose  books  of  Scripture 
which  were  admitted  as  canonical  after  the 
rest  [Canon],  either  by  reason  that  they  were 
not  written  till  after  the  compilation  of  the 
canon,  or  on  account  of  some  hesitation  con- 
cerning their  inspiration.  The  deutero-ca- 
nonical  books  of  the  modern  canon  are  the 
Book  of  Esther,  either  the  whole,  or  at  least 
the  seven  last  chapters,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  those  of  St.  James,  St.  Jude,  Second 
of  St.  Peter,  Second  and  Third  of  St.  John, 
and  the  Revelation. 

*  deu-ter-og'-a-mist,  s.  [Gr.  SeuVepo* 
(deutcros)  =  second,  ydfxo^  (gainos)  =  marriage, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ist.]  One  who  marries  a  second 
time. 

"  He  had  published  for  me  against  the  deuteroga- 
mists  of  the  a^e."— Goldsmith  :  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch. 
xviii. 

*  deu-ter-6g -ar-m^,  S.  [Gr.  8evTepoyaf/.ia 
(deut^rogamia)  =  a  second  marriage.]  [Deu- 
TEROGAMiST.]  A  sccond  marriage  ;  the  practice 
of  marrying  a  second  time. 

"That  unfortunate  divine  who  has  so  long  .  .  , 
fought  against  the  deuterogamy  of  the  age,"— GoW- 
smith ;  vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  xiv. 

t  deu-ter-o-nom'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  SeuTepos  {deu- 
teros)  =  second,  and  vojuikos  (n^mikos)  =  per- 
taining to  the  law ;  i/o/aos  (nomos)  =  law.] 
Pertaining  to  or  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy. 

"The  Beuteronomic  law  designs  to  naake  such  syn- 
cretism henceforth  imjiOBslble." — Prof,  R.  Smith:  Old 
Test,  in  Jewish  Church,  §  xii,  p.  353. 

deu-ter-on'-d-mist,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  deutero' 

nom(_y);  -ist.] 

Bible  Criticism :  The  author,  or  one  of  the 
authors   of  Deuteronomy.     [Deuteronomt.] 

deu-ter-6n-6-mis'-tic,  a.  [Eng.  deutero- 
iiomist ;  -ic.  ] 

Bible  Criticism :  Emanating  from  the  "Deu- 
teronomist "  (c|..v.). 

"  While  xxxi.— xxxiv.  contains  also  Deuteronomistic 
matter,  but  mixed  with  passages  of  very  diSFerent  age 
and  authorshii)." — Colenso :  Pentateuch  and  Book  of 
Joshua,  pt.  vi.,  ijref,  vii. 

Deu-ter-on'-o-my,  s.  [Lat.  Deuteronomium; 
Gr.  AeuTepoi'ojLiioi'(Deit(eroii07iuon)=the  Second 
or  Repeated  Law  :  Seurepos  (rfezi(eros)=second, 
and  fOjLLOs  inomos)  =  .  .  .  law.] 


bSil.  bo^i  pout,  joTfrl;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hm,  beuQh;  go,  gem;  tkin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  :Cenophon,  e^t.    ph  ==  I. 
ciau,  -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion^shiin;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhiin.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shtis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  doL 


deuteropathic— develope 


Scrix).  Canon.  :  The  fifth  book  of  tlie  Penta- 
teuch. It  is  called  in  Hebrew  D^i^^n  rt^N 
(Ellch  Tiaddeblidrim),  these  being  the  first  words 
of  the  book.  Occasionally  it  is  written  simply 
DHIT  (dehhdHm)j  which,  it  will  be  perceived, 
is  one  of  the  foregoing  three  words.  In  the 
opening  verse  a  heading  or  title,  either  to 
tlie  whole  or  part  of  the  book,  apparently  the 
former,  is  tlms  given  ;  "  These  be  the  words 
wliidi  Moses  spake  unto  all  Israel  on  this  side 
Jordan  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  plain  over 
againsttheRed  sea,  between  Paran  amlTophel, 
and  Laban,  and  Hazeroth,  and  Dizaluib."  The 
tliird  verse  gives  us  the  date  of  these  words, 
the  fortietli  year  (doubtless  of  the  wandering) 
the  eleventh  month,  and  the  first  day  of  tlie 
month.  The  whole  book,  to  the  end  of  ch. 
xxxii.,  is  in  the  form  of  an  oral  address  from 
the  Jewish  leader,  a  detailed  restatement  of 
the  law,  ]noral,  ceremonial,  and  judicial  (i.e., 
civil  and  criminal)  [see  the  etym.],  comhig 
in  as  part  of  his  discourse.  Towards  the 
close,  in  ch.  xxviii.,  a  prophetic  statement  is 
made  of  the  future  prosperity  with  which  the 
people  should  be  blessed  if  they  obeyed  the 
divine  law,  and  the  calamities  whifh  should 
befall  tliem  if  tliey  were  disobedient  to  its 
commands.  The  Jewish  Church  universnlly 
attributed  the  authorship  of  Deuteronomy  to 
Moses,  the  record  of  his  own  death  being,  how- 
ever, admitted  to  be  by  a  later  hand.  Our 
Lord  quoted  it  as  part  of  Scripture.  (Com- 
pare Matt.  iv.  4,  Luke  iv.  4,  with  Deut.  viii.  3  ; 
Matt.  iv.  10,  Luke  iv.  8,  with  Deut.  vi.  13  ;  and 
Matt.  iv.  7,  Luke  iv.  12,  with  Deut.  vi.  16.) 
The  Apostle  Peter  and  Stephen  the  jVIartyr 
similarly  accepted  it,  and  apjjlied  the  predic- 
tion in  ch.  xviii.  15,  IS,  19,  to  Christ  (Acts 
iii.  22,  23  ;  vii.  37).  The  Christian  Church  of 
all  ages,  and  in  all  its  ramifications,  has  almost 
universally  accepted  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
as  canonical,  and  as  penned,  except  the  few 
concluding  verses,  by  Moses.  This  o]'iniou 
has  been  held  by  such  scholars  as  Moses 
Stuart,  Hengstenberg,  and  Havemick.  The 
modern  school  of  rationalistic  critics,  on  the 
other  hand,  almost  with  one  accord,  reject  tlie 
Mosaic  authorship.  Stiiheliu  attributes  the 
work  to  the  Jehovist ;  Gesenius,  De  Wette, 
and  others,  believe  the  Jehovist  and  the  Deu- 
teronomist  distinct.  The  latter  is  supposed 
by  Ewald,  Riehni,  Bleek,  Davidson,  and 
Kalisch  to  have  written  it  in  Manasseh's  time ; 
while  De  Wette,  Von  Bohlen,  Knobel,  Graf, 
Koster,  Noldeke,  Colenso,  and,  after  a  change 
of  view,  Kuenen,  consider  him  to  have  done 
so  in  the  early  part  of  Josiah's  reign.  Colenso 
is  of  opinion  tliat  the  original  address  of 
Moses  consisted  only  of  chapters  v. — xxvi., 
xxviii.,  to  which  ch.  i. — iv,  xxix.,  xxx.  were 
afterwards  added  by  the  same  hand,  while 
chapters  xxxi. — xxxiv.  contain  also  Deutero- 
nomistic  matter,  but  mixed  \vith  passages  of  a 
different  age  and  authorship.  Prof.  Robertson 
Smith  also  holds  the  late  date,  and  conse- 
quently the  non-Mosaic  authorship  of  Deu- 
teronomy, combining,  however,  this  opinion 
in  histoi-ic  criticism  with  belief  in  evangelic 
doctrines.  A  prevalent  view  with  critics  of 
the  last-mentioned  school  is  that  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  a  great  part,  if  not 
of  the  whole,  of  Deuteronomy. 

"  deu-ter-o-pS.th-ic,  a.  [Eng.  deutero- 
path(y) ;  -ic]  Relating  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  deuteropathy. 

deu-ter-op'-gr-thy,       deu-ter-6-pS.th'- 

i-a,  s.     [Gr.  SevTcpos  (c?e2(ieros)=  second,  aiid 
■  7ra&^,  ■jTo.Qo'i  (pathe,  ^af7t.os)=suffering,  pain  ; 
Tratrxtd  (pasc7iS)=to  suffer.] 

Med. :  A  sympathetic  affection  of  one  part 
with  auother  ;  a  secondary  disease. 

*  deu-ter-6s'-c6-py,  s.  [Gr.  Sevrepos  (deute- 
ros)  =  second,  and  cKOTrew  {slcopto)  =■  to  see, 
to  look  at.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Second  sight.     (Scott.) 

2.  Fig. :  The  second,  inner,  or  hidden  mean- 
ing or  intention  of  words. 

"  Not  attaining  the  deuteroscopy,  or  second  inten- 
tion of  the  words." — Browne  :  Vulgar  Errours. 

deu-tcr-o-z6'-6id,  s.  [Gr.  SeuTepoy  (deute- 
ros)  =  second,  and  Eng.  zooid  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  term  applied  to  a  zooid  produced 
by  gemmation  from  a  zooid. 


*  deu-ter-y,  *  dew-try, 


[Datura.] 


deut-^h^-drog'-u-ret,  deu-to-hy-drog'- 
U-ret,  s.  [Gr.  SeuTepos  (deuteros)  =  second, 
and  Eng.  hydroguret  (q.v.),] 


Chem.  :  A  compound  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  with  one  of  some  otlier  element. 

deu-to,  iJre/.  [Gr.  Seu'repo?  (dcvteros)  =  second.] 
Chem,  £c.  :  In  composition  used  to  express 
that  two  atoms  of  the  substance  named 
are  combined  with  one  or  more  of  another. 
The  proper  use  of  the  prefix  deiito  is  to  denote 
the  second  in  order  of  the  terms  of  any  series  : 
thus,  in  the  several  series  of  oxides  FeO, 
FeoOj ;  MnO,  MnoO^,  MnO^ ;  PbsO,  PbO, 
PboOj,  PbO.>,  the  compounds  FcaOs,  Mn^Og, 
PbO  are,  properly  speaking,  the  deutoxides 
of  the  respective  metals,  the  deuto  denotmg 
simply  the  place  of  the  compound  in  the 
series,  not  its  atomic  composition.  But  the 
])refix  has  often  been  confounded  with  bi-  or 
di-,  ^vhich  properly  refers  to  the  constitution 
of  the  compound,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  j37-oto-  or  mono-  compounds  of  the  same 
series.     (Watts.) 

deu'-to-pla^m,  ■'>■.  [Pref.  deuto,  and  Gr.  nXdo-fxa 

(j>;<:(SMi«)  =  anything  formed  or  moulded.] 

Biol.  :  A  term  aj^plied  to  that  portion  of  the 
yolk  of  ova  which  furnishes  nourishment  for 
the    embryo    and  its  accessories.        [Froto- 

PLASM.j 

^  deut'-ox-ide,  ^  deut'-  ox-yde,  s.  [Pref. 
deuto,  and  Eng.  oxide  (q.v.).] 

CJiem. :  A  compound  of  two  atoms  of  oxygen 
to  one  or  more  of  a  metal.  A  term  fonnerly 
used  to  denote  the  second  oxide  of  an  element 
but  not  its  atomic  composition ;  thus  the  second 
oxides,  FeoO;),  MngOg,  SnOg.  are  the  respective 
deutoxides  of  ii'on,  manganese,  and  tin. 

deut-zi-a  (or  as  d6it'~zi-a),  s.  [Named 
alter  John  Deutz,  a  Dutch  naturalist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  shrubs,  natives  of  the 
East  Indies,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Philadelphacese,  or  Syringas.  The  leaves  are 
opposite,  deciduous,  and  exstipulate,  and, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Deutzia  scdbra,  are 
covered  with  beautiful  star-like  hairs  or  scales. 
The  leaves  are  used  in  Japan  for  polishing 
purposes,  and  their  inner  bark  for  poultices. 

*  deu-zan,  s.  [Etym.  uncertain.]  A  species 
of  apple. 

"  'Tis  not  the  lasting  deuzan  I  require. 
Nor  yet  the  red-cheek'd  queening  I  request." 

Quarles:  Emblems. 

*  de-vail',  *  de-vaill,  ^'  de-val.  v.i.  &  t. 

[Fr.  devaler,  from  Low  Lat.  d^vallo  =  to  de- 
scend :  de  =  down,  and  vallis  ~  a  valley.] 

1.  Iiitmns. :  To  descend,  to  fall  low,  to 
subside. 

"  The  tempest  low  in  the  deep  deudlis." 

Douglas  :  Virgil,  200,  29. 

2.  Trails. :  To  let  fall,  to  bow,  to  lower. 
"  Thaukand  greit  Gotl,  thairheidis  law  deuaill." 

Palice  of  Honour,  ii.  53, 

^  de-vall  (1),  s.  [0.  Fr.  devalUe.]  A  sunk 
fence,  a  haw-haw. 

*  de-vall  (2),  *  de-vald,  s.   [Devall,  v.]   A 

stop,  cessation,  intermission. 

*  de-vall,  *  de-vald,  v.i.  [O.  Fr.  defalUr; 
Fr.  defaillir.]    To  cease,  to  leave  off. 

"Devall,  then,  sirs."       Fcrguason :  Poems,  ii.  99. 

de-vap-or-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  de  =  down, 
away,  and  Eng.  vaporation  (q.v.).]  The 
change  of  vapour  into  water,  as  in  the  genera- 
tion of  rain. 

*  de-vS«t',  v.t  [Fr.  devaster;  Lat.  devasto: 
de  =  fully,  and  vasto  =  to  lay  waste  ;  'instiis  = 
waste.]  To  lay  waste,  to  devastate,  to  deso- 
late. 

"  From  wounds  her  eaglets  suck  the  reeking  blood, 
And  Bll-devastintj  war  provides  her  food." 

Sandys :  Faraphrate  of  Job,  p.  58. 

dev'-lis-tate,  v.t.     [Lat.  devastatus,  pa.  par.  of 

(ieMtsfo  =  to  devastate. ]      [Devast.]      To  lay 
waste,  to  ravage,  to  desolate,  to  hai-ry. 

"  AiTTple  had  found  his  principality  devastated,  and 
his  trihe  disarmed  and  disorganised."— ..Uocaitia^/.- 
Jlist.  Eng.,  ch,  xiiL 

dev'-^s-tat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Devastate.  ] 

dev'-lis-tat-ing,  pr,  ^x(r.,  «..,  &  s.  [Devas- 
tate.] 

A.  &  B.  .<4s  pr.  par.  c&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  laying  waste, 
plundering,  or  ravaging  ;  dev.astation. 

dev-as-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  devastation;  Sp.  de- 
vastacioR ;  Ital.  devastazione,  from  Lat.  devas- 
iatio,  from  devastatus,  pa.  par.  of  devasto.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  devastating,  laying  waste,  oi 
plundering  a  country. 

"  By  devastation  the  rough  warrior  gains,  „ 

And  faimera  fatten  most  when  famine  reigns. 

Qarth:  Di^ensary,  ii.  65.  66. 

2.  The  state  of  being  devastated  or  laid 
waste ;  desolation. 

"  That  flood  which  overflowed  Attica,  in  the  days  of 

Ogyges,    made    cruel  havoc   and    devastation  among 
them." — Woodward. 

II,  Laio:  The  waste  of  the  goods  of  a 
deceased  person  by  the  executor  or  adminis- 
trator. 

*  dev'-as-ta-tor,  s.  [Low  Lat.  devastator; 
Ital.  devastatore.]  One  who  devastates, 
jilunders,  or  lays  waste  ;  a  plunderer. 

"He  marched  ngumst  the  devastators  of  the  Palati- 
nate."— JJucaiday  :  J/itt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

"  de-vas-ta'-vit,  s.  [Lat.  =  he  has  wasted, 
3rd    pers.   sing,    perf .  indie,  of   devasio  =  to 

waste.] 

Laiv :  A  writ  which  lies  against  an  executor 
or  administrator,  wlio  wastes  or  misapplies  tlie 
goods  of  a  deceased  person. 

'  de-vas-ti-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  de  —  fully, 
and  vastitas,  a  wilderness,  a  waste.]  A  destruc- 
tion, devastation,  or  laying  waste. 

"Wherefore  followed  a  pitiful  devnstitation  of 
Churches." — Heylin  :  Hut.  Presbyt.,  ii.  164.   (Davles.\ 

'' de-vaimt',  v.i.  [Pref.  de^  and  Eng.  vaunt 
(q.v.).]     To  vaunt,  t&  boast. 

"  Which  we  did  .  .  .  devavni  to  keep  moost  exactly." 
— Fuller :  Church  History,  vi.  320. 


*■  deve,  v.t.    [Deaf,  uJ 
'  dev'-el  (1),  s.     [Devil.] 


dev'-el  (2),  dcv-vel,  s.  [Etyn>.  doubtful 
probably  connected  with  Devel  (1).]  A  very- 
heavy  blow,  a  severe  strolsc.     (Scotch.) 

"  Ae  gu6e  downright  d^vvel  will  ajiliit  it,  L'se  waiiraufc. 
ye!" — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxv. 

dev'-el-ler,  s.  [Eng.  devel ;  -en]  A  boxer,  u 
pugilist,  a  dexterous  young  feilow.     (Scotch.) 

de-vel'-op-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  develop;  -able.}. 
That  may  or  can  be  developed.  (See  example 
under  Development.) 

de-vel'-ope,  de-vel'-op,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  de- 
velopper  ~  to  unfold  :  de  =  Lat.  dts  =  apart, 
from,  and  *  i;eZoi3er=to  f old,  found  \Tizn.veloper^ 

(Skeat.)] 

A,  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  uncover,  to  disengage  from  something: 
which  enfolds  and  conceals ;  tO"  disclose,  to* 
bring  to  light  gradually. 

"  To  develope  the  latent  excellencies  ....  of  our  art." 
— .Sir  J.  Reynolds  :  Disc.,  xv. 

2.  To  give  rise  and  encouragement  to  ;  to- 
further,  to  promote. 

"Indeed,  law  and  police,  tiade  ami  industry,  have- 
done  far  more  ...  to  develvpe  in  our  miiids  a  sense  of 
the  wilder  beauties  of  nature." — Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiiL 

3.  To  form  by  natural  growth. 

"The  other  flowers  are  developed  in  auvcessiou  far- 
ther from  the  i^entre."— Balfour  :  Botany,  §  332. 

4.  To  work  out,  to  perfect,  to  complete. 

"  Each  inherits  from  his  ancestoi-s  a  physical  consti- 
tution which  makes  him  develop  unconsciously  the 
same  speech  as  theirs."— WAiincj:  Life  and  Gromth  of 
Language,  ch,  i.,  p.  9. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Biol. :  To  impart  or  fm-nish  the  impulse- 
or  power  to  organisms,  to  enable  Wiem  to  go- 
through  the  process  of  evolution. 

2.  Math.  :  To  change  the  form  of  an  ex- 
pression by  the  carrying  out  of  certain  indi- 
cated operations,  without  changing  the  value 
of  the  expression.  Thus,  in  the  equation. 
(.r-l-a)3  =  x^  +  Sax^  +  Sa^a;  -1-  a^,  the  first  mem- 
ber is  the  indicated  cube  of  a;  4-  a,  and  the 
second  member  its  development. 

3.  Phot. :  To  call  into  visible  existence  the 
latent  picture  produced  in  the  camera  or  under 
a  negative,    [Development.] 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  To  advance  or  progress  from  one  stage  to 
another ;  to  expand. 

"There  is  an  undertone  of  strength,  that  may  at 
any  time  develop  into  a  trying  movement." — Century 
iVagazine  (Aug.,  1882),  p,  546. 

2.  To  be  evolved 'or  spring  from  by  natural 
growth. 

3.  To  become  visible,  known,  or  manifest ;, 
to  come  to  light. 


f&te,  ^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ilU  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh5.  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a-     q.u  =  kw. 


developable —deviate 


IL  Technically : 

1.  Biol.  :  To  advance  stage  hy  stage  "by 
gradual  evolution  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  or  perfect  stage. 

2.  Phot. :  To  become  visible  hy  the  process 
of  development. 

de-vei'- dp-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  develope;  -able.^ 
Capable  of  being  developed. 

de-vel'-oped,  2"^'-  I"^''-  or  a.     [Develope.] 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
C  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Disclosed,  advanced,  fur- 
thered, formed. 

II.  'Technically : 

1.  Phot.  :  IMade  visible  by  development. 

2.  Her.  :  Unfurled,  as  colours  flying. 

de-vel'-op-er,  s.    [Eng.  developie);  -cr.]    One 
who,  or  that  which,  developes. 

derVel'-op-ing,  pr.  par. ,a.,  &s.    [Develope.] 
A,  &o  "B,  As  jyr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  disclosing,  fur- 
thering, advancing,  or  making  evident ;  the 
state  of  becoming  developed. 

2.  Phot.  :  The  same  as  Development,  IT.  3. 

developing-stick,  s. 

Phol.  :  A  stick  used  for  holding  the  glass 
■while  being  developed.  The  developing- stick 
has  a  suction-pad  of  india-rubber,  by  wliich 
it  is  made  to  cling  to  the  glass,  allowing  great 
freedom  of  motio]i  without  danger  of  becom- 
ing detached.     (Knight.) 

de-vel-op-ment,  ^.    [Fr.  diveloppement.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  developing,  disclosing,  further- 
ing, tn-  advancing  gradually,  stage  by  stage. 

"The  new  development  of  those  powers  dis^isted 
aud  alarmed  Yiim."  —Macauhiy  :  JHst.  Jing.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  developed; 
full,  open  exhibition. 

3.  The  state  of  advancing  or  rising  gradually 
more  and  more  nearly  to  perfection ;  growth 
and  advancement. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Biol.  :  The  gradual  advance  stage  by 
stage  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies  from  the 
embryonic  to  the  perfect  state.     [1[  (2).J 

2.  Math.  :  The  act  or  process  of  developing 
an  expression  by  the  execution  of  certain  indi- 
cated operations.  Also  the  new  form  of  an 
expression  resulting  from  such  process.  [De- 
velop, A.  II.  2.] 

3.  Phoi. :  The  treatment  of  an  exposed 
sensitive  photographic  surface  with  certain 
reducing  agents,  so  as  to  call  into  visible 
existence  the  latent  picture  produced  in  the 
camera  or  under  a  negative— an  operation 
always  performed  in  an  actinically  dark  room. 
(Knight.) 

4.  Ship-building:  The  process  of  drawing 
the  figures  which  given  lines  on  a  curved 
surface  would  assume,  if  that  surface  were  a 
flexible  sheet  and  were  spread  out  flat  upon  a 
plane  without  alteration  of  area  and  without 
distortion.  Surfaces  not  truly  developable  are 
drafted  on  a  plane  surface  by  the  process 
termed  Expansion  (q.v.).    (Knight.) 

5.  Biol. :  [1[  (2).] 

6.  M^isic :  A  word  used  in  two  somewhat 
different  senses  :  on  the  one  hand  of  a  whole 
movement,  in  a  sense  analogous  to  its  use 
with  reference  to  an  organism;  and  ou'the 
other  of  a  subject  or  phrase,  with  reference  to 
the  manner  in  wliich  its  conspicuous  features 
of  rhythm  or  melody  are  employed  by  reitera- 
tion, variation,  or  any  other  devices  which  the 
genius  or  ingenuity  of  the  composer  suggests, 
with  the  object  of  showing  the  various  ele- 
ments of  interest  it  contains.  .  .  .  The  de- 
velopment of  a  movement  is  rightly  the 
development  of  the  ideas  contained  in  its 
subjects.    (Gi'ove.) 

^  (1)  Development  of  a  surface : 

Math.  :  If  a  single  curved  surface  be  rolled 
upon  a  plane  till  every  element  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  plane,  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  touched  is  called  the  development  of  the 
curved  surface. 

(2)  Development  hypothesis  or  tlieory  : 

Biol.  :  A  hypothesis  or  theory  which  con- 
tends that  species  were  not  each  of  them  a 


separate  creation,  but  by  some  process  or  other 
camefrom  previous  species,  the  only  exception, 
if  any,  existing  being  one  or  more  iirimordial 
forms.  By  a  similar  process  arose  also  the 
greater  differences  of  structure  on  which  have 
been  founded  genera,  families,  orders,  classes, 
and  even  higher  groups.  Every  one  has  taken 
note  that  man  comes  into  the  world  as  an  in- 
fant, andthat  bodily  and  menbil  development, 
operating  by  means  of  clianges  so  gradual  as 
to  escape  notice  at  the  time,  make  that  infant 
successively  pass  through  childhood,  youth, 
,  and  so  on  to  full  maturitj'.  Growtli,  still  con- 
tinuing, is  now  less  apparent  than  before,  and 
liually,  counter  causes  arrest,  overcome  it, 
and  produce  decline.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  inferior  animals.  Thus,  in  the  Index  to 
Prof.  Owen's  Lectures  on  the  Comparative 
Anaiouiij  of  the  Lavertebrate  Animcds  thirteen 
entries  occur  commencing  with  the  word  de- 
\elopment,  the  animals  indicated  being  the 
Acalephse,  the  Anellata,  the  Araclinida,  &c. 
Similarly,  plants  grow  from  seeds  ;  the  oak 
being  ultimately  produced  by  the  acorn. 
Thus  development  is  the  law  of  the  indi- 
vid'tial  botli  in  the  Animal  and  in  tlie  Vege- 
table Kingdom.  Among  the  several  racea  of 
mankind  there  is  a  tendency  to  progression 
from  a  less  to  a  more  civilized  state,  which 
again  is  development  in  another  form.  If  it 
exist  clearly  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
human,  if  not  even  in  all,  species,  the  inquiry, 
according  to  the  upholders  of  this  tlieory, 
is  inevitable,  May  it  not  also  do  so  in  genera, 
in  families,  orders,  &e.  ?  May  not  the  more 
highly- organized  animals  and  plants  liave  in 
some  occult  way  developed  from  the  lower 
ones,  and  the  time-honoured  view  that  species 
— each  of  them  a  separate  creation — are  so 
nearly  constant  that  they  can  run  only  into 
varieties,  require  modification? 

Buffon,  in  a  vacillating  way,  believed  in  the 
transformation  of  species.  Lamarck  strongly 
contended  for  the  same  view,  first  publishing 
his,  opinions  on  the  subject  in  a.d.  1801 ; 
stating  them  at  gi-eater  length  in  1809  in  his 
Philosophic  Zoologique,  and  in  1815,  in  the  in- 
troduction to  his  Hist.  Nat.  dcs  Animaux  sans 
Vcrtebres.  He  maintained  that  all  species, 
man  himself  not  excluded,  had  descended 
from  other  species  existing  at  a  prior  time. 
As  enrly  as  a.d.  1795  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire 
suspected  that  all  known  species  are  de- 
generations of  one  primitive  type  ;  he  did 
not,  however,  publish  his  views  till  1828. 
In  1844  appeared  a  work  called  Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation,  which  by  1853 
was  in  its  tenth  edition,  and  strongly  advo- 
cated the  Development  hypothesis.  Many 
replies  to  this  work  were  given,  the  most  cele- 
brated being  Hugh  Miller's  Footprints  of  the 
Creator  ;  or,  the  Asterolepds  of  Stromness.  The 
eminent  metaphysician,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
in  an  essay  which  appeared  in  the  Leader  in 
March,  1852,  and  republished  in  his  Essays  in 
1S58,  contrasted  the  theories  of  Creation  and 
Development,  and  intimated  his  belief  in  the 
latter. 

The  last-named  year  commenced  a  new 
epoch  in  the  liistory  of  the  Development 
hypothesis.  On  July  1,  1858,  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wallace,  and  another  liy 
Mr.  Cliarles  Darwin,  on  Natural  Selection,  a 
modification  of  the  Development  hypothesis, 
to  which  each  liad  come  independently  ;  the 
former  on  observation  and  reflection  while 
studying  the  natural  history  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  the  latter  by  powerful  and  long- 
continued  thought  ou  the  phenomena  of  or- 
ganic life  which  lie  had  witnessed  dui'ing  his 
voyiige  round  the  world  iu  the  Beagle  survey- 
ing vessel  from  1832  to  1836.  This  is  the  form 
in  which  the  Development  hypothesis  now 
flourishes.  For  details,  see  Dauwinisji. 
Darwin's  celebrated  book,  entitled  T'he  Origin 
of  Species,  first  appeared  in  1859,  and  his  De- 
scent of  Man  in  1871.  Mr.  Wallace's  work  on 
Natural  Selection  came  forth  in  1870.  One  of 
the  earliest  converts  to  the  new  doctrines  was 
Prof.  Huxley,  who  has  done  an  immense  deal 
to  defend  them  and  render  them  popular.  In 
Germany  the  same  views  are  earnestly  advo- 
cated and  carried  out  to  an  extreme  length 
by  Prof.  H^ckel  iu  his  History  of  Creation, 
published  in  1873,  and  of  which  an  English 
translation  appeared  in  1875.  What  was  for- 
merly termed  Development,  and  sometimes 
more  vaguely  the  Transmutatit>n  of  Species, 
is  now  often  called  Evolution  (q.v.). 
de-vel-op-men'-tal,  a.  [Eng.  development ; 
-al.]  Pertaining  to  or  formed  by  develop- 
ment. 


"The    developmental    cbauges    proceeded." — Scale.' 

BiopUsm  (1872J,  §  i-1. 

* de-ve-niis'-tate,  vJ.  [Lat.  dcimu^to,  from 
de  =  away,  fmni,  and  venustas  (genit.  venus- 
tatis)  =  beauty.]  To  deprive  of  beauty  or 
grace ;  to  disfigure. 

"They  woTiId  rejoice  to  see  what  yet  remains  nf 
beauty  and  order  tlevenusltitrd,  and  exijosed  to  ahaiu^ 
and  dishonour." — h'utcrhouse :  Apoloou  ft>r  Learnt. ij- 
11653),  p.  245. 

■*dev-er,  *dev-ere,  s.    [Devoir.] 

*^  de-ver'-gen9e,    *  de-ver-gen-^y",   s- 

[Divergence.] 

de-vest',  v.t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  devester ;  Fr.  dc~ 
r^tir,  from  dc  =  Lat.  dis  =apai't,  from,  aud 
vctir;  Lat.  rcstlo  =■  to  clothe;  vcstls  =  a 
dress.] 

A.  Transitive : 

^  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  strip,  to  deprive  or  divest  of 
clothes,  to  undress. 

"  In  Quarter  and  iu  termes  like  Bride  and  Gioome 
Devesting  them  for  Bed." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  ii,  3.     (Folio.) 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  free  or  clear  from. 

"  How  to  devest  it  [aTiricular  coufession]  from  its. 
evil  appendages  "—Bii/io^    Jaylor:    Dissuasive  from- 

Popery,  pt.  i  ,  bk.  i.,  §  11. 

(2)  To  annul,  to  dejn'ive,  to  make  forfeited. 

"  What  are  those  breaches  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations,  which  do  forfeit  and  devest  .ill  right  aud  title- 
in  a  nation  to  government?"— £tit;tm. 

II,  Law :  To  alienate  as  to  title  or  right. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

Law:  To  be  lost  or  alienated,  as  a  title  or 
estate. 

T  Except  in  the  legal  sense  this  word  is 
now  written  divest  (q.v.), 

de-vest'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Devest.] 

de-vest'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Devest.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  A.'  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  undressing,  de- 
priving of,  or  stripping. 

2.  Law :  The  act  of  alienating  ;  the  state- 
of  becoming  alienated. 

*  de-ves'-tiire,  s.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  vestura  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  putting 
off  or  leaving  aside. 

"For  his  own  decarnation,  as  I  may  say,  and  de* 
vesture  of  carnality." — .Mountague :  Devoutc  Essaya, 
Treat,  ii.,  §  i. 

*  de-vex",  ^  de-vexe',  a.  &.  s.  [Lat.  devexus^ 

pa.  par.   of   deveho  =  to   carry  down  :    de  =■ 
down,  and  veho  =  to  carry.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Bending  or  bent  downwards. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  curve,  devexity. 

"  Upon  the  western  lands, 
Following  the  world's  dp-vex,  he  meant  to  tread," 
3fay  :  Lucan's  I'luirsalia,  x. 

*  de-vex'-i-ty,    s.       [0.    Fr.    deve.rite ;    Lat- 

devexltas,  from  devextts.']    A  curving  or  incur- 
vation downwards ;  a  declivity. 
"  The  Heaven's  devexity."     Davies  :  Wit's  Pilgrimage. 

*  de'-vi-ant,  ^  de-vi-aunt,  a.    [Fr.,  pr.  par. 

.  of  devief  =  to  go  out  of  the  way,  to  deviate.) 
Deviating,  wandering,  straying. 

"  Fioni  yon  achole  so  dciaant  I  am." 

Itomaunt  of  the  Rose. 

de'-vi-ate,  v.i.  &  t     [Lat.  deviatus,  pa.  par- 
of  devio  —  to  go  out  of  the  way  :  de  =  away^ 
from,  and  via  =  a  way.] 
A.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Lit.  :  To  go,  digress,  or  turn  aside  from 
one's  right  course. 

"  The  Captain's  solioitude  to  arrive  at  Otaheite  put 
it  out  of  his  power  to  deviate  from  his  direct  track." — 
Cook:  Travels,  vol.  v.  (Introd.) 

II,  Figuratively : 

1.  To  wander  or  swerve  from  the  usual  or 
established  course  or  rule. 

"  They  deviated  aa  little  as  iwasible  from  the  ordinary 
methods  prescribed  by  the  lsiw?'—.Uacaulay :  Ifiit. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  swerve,  to  digress,  to  err,  to  stray 
from  the  path  of  duty. 

3.  To  diverge,  to  vary,  to  differ,  to  depart, 
to  deflect. 


*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  to  deviate. 


b65l,  b6^;  po^t,  jtf^l;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  f. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,'-aion  =  shun; -tion, -sion  =  zhiin.    -tious, -sious, -clous  =  shiis.    -hie, -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del 
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deviation— devil 


"They  were  further  authorized  to  deviate  that  line, 
and  oonatruct  certain  new  lines  and  works." — Times, 
October  30,  1875, 

2.  Fig. :  To  lead  astray ;  to  cause  to  wander 
or  err. 

"To  let  them  dcviatehim  from  the  right  path."— 
Cotton:  Montaigne,  ch.  xxxv.     [Davies.) 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
deviate,  to  wander,  to  swerve,  and  to  strdy : 
"Deviate  always  supposes  a  direct  patli ; 
v.iander  includes  no  such  idea.  The  act  of 
deviating  is  commonly  faulty,  that  of  wander- 
ing is  indifferent :  they  may  frequently  ex- 
cliange  significations  ;  the  former  being  justi- 
fiable by  necessity;  and  the  latter  arising 
from  an  unsteadiness  of  mind.  Deviate  is 
mostly  used  in  the  moral  acceptation  ;  vjander 
may  be  used  in  either  sense.  A  person  devi- 
ates from  any  plan  or  rule  laid  down  ;  he 
vmnders  from  the  subject  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. As  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  which 
will  not  admit  of  an  exception,  it  is  impossible 
bat  the  wisest  will  find  it  necessary  in  their 
moral  conduct  to  deviate  occasionally ;  yet 
every  wanton  deviation  from  an  established 
practice  evinces  a  culpable  temper  on  the  part 
of  the  deviator.  Those  who  wander  into  the 
regions  of  metaphysics  are  in  great  danger  of 
losing  themselves  ;  it  is  with  them  as  with 
most  wanderers,  that  they  spend  their  time 
at  best  but  idly.  To  sioerve  is  to  deviate 
from  that  which  one  holds  right ;  to  stray 
is  to  wander  in  the  same  bad  sense ;  men 
swerve  from  their  duty  to  consult  their  in- 
terest ;  the  young  stray  from  the  path  of 
rectitude  to  seek  that  of  x)leasure."  (Crahh  : 
Eng,  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  deviate  and 
to  digress,  see  Digress. 


de-vi-a'-tion,   s.      [Fr.,   from  Low  Lat.  de- 
viatio,  from  Lat.  deviatus.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Lit. :  The  act  of  wandering  or  diverging 
from  the  direct  or  prbper  course. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  variation  or  departure  from  the  usual 
or  established  course  or  rule. 

"...  when  a.iiy  deviation,  whether  for  the  better  or 
for  the  worse,  fi-om  the  established  course  of  proceed- 
ing, is  proposed." — Macaulay :  Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  A  wandering,  digressing,  or  departing 
fron'  the  path  of  duty. 

"  Worthy  persons,  if  inadvertently  drawn  into  a 
deiyiation,  endeavour  instantly  to  recover  their  lost 
ground." — Richardson:  Clarissa.' 

3.  A  digression,  a  wandering  from  the 
subject. 

"  I  shall  make  what  deviations  and  excursions  I 
shall  think  fit,  as  I  proceed  in  my  random  essays." — 
Sha/teBbury .  Afiscellaneous  Jl^ctions,  ch.  i. 

B.  Technically: 

*  1.  Astron. :  A  motion  of  the  deferent 
either  towards  or  from  the  ecliptic. 

2.  Gomm. :  The  voluntary  departure  of  a 
vessel  without  necessity  from  the  regular  and 
usual  course  of  the  specific  voyage  insured, 
which  discharges  the  underwriters  from  their 
responsibility. 

"  It  has  been  laid  down  that  a  deviation  made 
expresflly  for  the  object  of  succouring  ships  in  dis- 
tress does  not  discharge  the  underwriter. '  —  DaUi/ 
Telegraph,  September  26, 1882. 

3.  Railxuay  Engin. :  The  distance  or  extent 
to  which  a  line  when  complete  may  legally 
differ  from  the  original  deposited  plans. 
[Limit  of  dx.viatiQn.\ 

4.  Naut.  :  The  departure  or  difference  of 
a  ship's  compass  from  the  true  magnetic 
meridian,  caused  by  the  presence  of  iron. 
This  depends,  in  iron  ships,  iipon  the  direc- 
tion with  regard  to  the  magnetic  meridian  in 
which  the  ship  was  laid  down,  the  deviation 
being  least  when  the  ship  has  been  1  uilt  with 
her  head  pointing  south.    [Compass.] 

"Their  humour  yet  so  various — 
They  manifest  their  whole  life  througt 
The  needle's  deviations  too. 

Their  love  is  so  precarious." 

Cowper:  Friendship. 

If  (1)  Deviation  of  tJie  compass :  [Deviation, 
B.  4]. 

(2)  Deviation  of  a  falling  body  :  The  devia- 
tion from  a  perpendicular  line  which  occurs 
in  the  descent  of  a  falling  body,  owing  to  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 

(3)  Limit  of  deviation : 
(a)  Deviations  in  line  : 

(i)  In  towns,  ten  yards  each  side  of  the 
centre  hne. 

(ii)  In  country,  one  hundred  yards,  or 
nearly  five  chains. 


(iii)  Curves  upwards  of  half  a  mile  radius 
may  be  sharpened  to  half-mile  radius ;  curves 
of  less  than  half-mile  radius  must  not  be 
sharpened. 

(b)  Deviations  in  level :  In  towns,  two  feet ; 
in  the  country,  five  feet. 

(c)  Deviations  of  gradient  :■ 

(i)  Gradients  flatter  than  1  in  100,  deviation 
ten  feet  per  mile  steeper. 

(ii)  Gradients  steeper  than  1  in  100,  devia- 
tion three  feet  per  mile  steeper. 

*  de'-vi-ar-tor,  s.    [En^.  derjnt(e) ;  -or.]    One 
who  deviates  (lit.  &  fig?).     {Henry.) 

de-vi'9e,  *  de-vis,  ^de-vys,  *de-vyse, 

s.  [Fr.  devis,  devise  ;  Ital.  divisa  ;  Sp.  devisa; 
Low  Lat.  divisa  =  a  division,  a  bound,  a 
mark,  a  device,  fem.  sing,  of  divisvs,  pa.  par. 
of  divido  =  to  divide.]    [Devise,  Divide.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  plan,  a  contrivance,  a  stratagem,  a 
design. 

"  This  is  our  device. 
That  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us." 

Skakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  iv.  i. 

*  2.  The  act  of  plotting  or  scheming ;  de- 
vising. 

".  .  .  their  (teirfce  against  me  all  the  d&y."— Lamen- 
tations, iii.  62. 

3.  A  plot,  a  trick,  a  scheme  ;  craft. 

"  He  Uisappointeth  the  devices  of  the  crafty."— 
Job  V.  12. 

4.  Skill  or  faculty  of  devising ;  inventive 
genius. 

"  Adorned  all  with  gemmea  of  endlesse  price  .  .  ■ 
As  could  be  framed  by  workmans  rare  device." 

Spenser:  F.  §.,  V.  ix.  27. 

*  5.  A  suggestion,  a  plan,  an  idea,  a  purpose. 


*  6.  An  opinion. 

"  Certea.  as  at  my  devys 
Ther  is  no  place  in  Paradys 
So  good  inne  for  to  dwelle." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  651. 

*  7.  Any  piece  of  work  made  or  conceived 
with  art,  skill,  and  fancy  ;  a  design,  an  em- 
blem, a  conceit. 

"  Lo,  this  device  was  sent  me  by  a  nun." 

ShuJeesp. :  Lover's  Complaint,  232. 

8.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  A  seal  hearing  exactly  thfe  same  device  and  the 
same  superscription."— J/acau lay .'  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*  9.  The  motto  attached  to  or  fitted  for  an 
emblem. 

"  A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Exc^sior  : " 
Longfellow  :  Excelsior, 

*  10.  A  masque. 

"  That  is  an  old  device." 
Shakeap. :  Midsmnmer  Night's  Drea^n,  v.  1. 

^  11.  The  fashion,  design,  style,  or  work- 
manship of  anything. 

"  Plate  of  rare  device."     Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

^'  12,  Manner  of  thinking,  cast,  or  disposi- 
tion of  mind. 

"He's  gentle,  never  schooled,  and  yet  learned,  full 
of  noble  device."— Shakesp. :  As  Tou  Like  It,  i.  1. 

II.  Her.,  de. :  An  emblem,  intended  to 
represent  a  family,  person,  action,  or  quality, 
with  a  suitable  motto. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  device 
and  contrivance :  ' '  There  is  an  exercise  of  art 
displayed  in  both  these  actions ;  but  the 
former  ha.s  most  of  ingenuity,  trick,  or  cun- 
ning ;  the  latter  more  of  deduction  and  plain 
judgment  in  it.  A  device  always  consists  of 
some  invention  or  something  newly  made  ;  a 
contrivance  mostly  respects  the  mode,  arrange- 
ment, or  disposit  on  of  things.  Artists  are 
employed  in  conceiving  devices ;  men  in 
general  use  contrivances  for  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns. A  device  is  often  employed  for  bad 
and  fraudulent  purposes  ;  contrivances  mostly 
serve  for  innocent  purposes  of  domestic  life. 
Beggars  have  various  devices  for  giving  them- 
selves the  appearance  of  wretchedness  and 
exciting  the  compassion  of  the  spectator : 
those  who  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
supplying  their  wants  commonly  succeed  by 
forming  contrivances  of  which  they  had  not 
before  any  conception.  Devices  are  the  work 
of  the  human  understanding  only ;  contri- 
vances are  likewise  formed  by  [the  lower] 
animals.  IMfu  employ  devices  with  an  inten- 
tion eitlier  to  deceive  or  to  please  others  ; 
[the  lower]  animals  have  their  contrivances 
either  to  supply  some  want  or  to  remove 
some  evil."    (Crahb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  de-vi'9e-ful,  *  de-vi9e'-full,  *  de-vise- 
flll»  a.     [Eng.  device;  -fuUf).'] 


1.  Full  of  devices  or  skilful  conceits  and 
contrivances. 

"Theeoodly  service,  the  dccir(?/«K  sights, 
ThebridBgromes  state,  the  brides  most  rich  aray. 
Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  V.  ui.  3. 

2.  Inventive,  skilful,  ingenious. 

"  Some  clarkes  doe  doubt  in  their  devicefvll  art." 
Spenser :  F.  ^.,  V.  x.  1. 

'^  de-vi  ce-ful-ly,  *  de-vise-ful-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  deviceful;  -ly.]  Skilfully,  artfully, 
cunningly. 

"  How  they,  devicefully  being  set 
And  bound  up,  might  with  secrecy 
Deliver  errands."         Bomie:  Poems,  p.  77, 

dev'-il  (or  as  devi),  *  deofel,  *  deofell, 

*  deofile,  *  deovel,  ^  dev-el,  *  dev-ele, 

*  dev-le,  *  dev-elle  *  dev-ill,  *  dev-ille, 
*^dev-yl,  *dev-ylle,  *dif-le,  *div-el, 
*diev-el.  *diev-le,  ^dyev-el,  *dyev- 
le,  s  &  a.  [A.S.  deoful,  deofol,  from  Lat. 
diabnlus ;  Gr.  Bia^oAo?  (diabolos)  =  the  slan- 
derer, the  devil ;  StapaAAo)  (diaballo)  =  (1)  to 
throw  across  or  in  the  way,  (2)  to  slander : 
Bid  (did)  =  through,  across,  and  ^aAAw  (ballo) 
=  to  throw  ;  O.  S.  diubal;  O.  Fris.  diovel,  divel; 
O.  H.  Ger.  tivfal;  Icel.  djofull;  Sw.  djefvul ; 
Dan.  djdvel;  Dut.  duivel ;  Ger.  teufel;  Fr. 
diable;  Sp.  diablo;  Port,  diaho;  Ital.  diavolo.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  I. 

"  The  deuel  of  helle  him  sone  take  ! " 

Havelok,  U6. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  exceedingly  wicked  person  ;  a  demon, 
a  liend. 

"  Could  the  world  pick  out  three  such  enemies  again, 
as  that  fiend  Douglas,  that  spirit  Percy,  and  that 
devU  Glendower  ?"— .S/wfa-'sp. ;  i  Henry  IV.,  u.  ^ 

(2)  Any  great  evil  or  calamity. 

"  A  war  of  profit  mitigates  the  evil ; 
But  to  be  tax'd  and  beaten,  is  the  devil." 

GranviU, 

(3)  Used  as  an  expletive  to  express  wonder 
or  vexation. 

"What  a  devU  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  time  of  the 
day  ?  "Shakesp. :  1  Benry  IV.,  i.  2. 

"  '  Here's  your  niece.' 

" '  My  niece  1  the  devil  she  is  ! ' " — Love  will  find  out 
the  Way,  iv. 

(4)  Used  as  a  kind  of  ludicrous  negative. 

"The  devU  a  puritan  that  he  is  .  .  .  but  a  time- 
pleaser."— 5A«A6«j). ;  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

(5)  A  mischievous  person. 

(6)  Used  as  an  expression  of  mingled  pity 
and  contempt ;  as,  a  poor  devil. 

(7)  One  who  does  literary  work  for  which 
anotlier  takes  the  credit ;  a  barrister  who 
prepares  a  case  for  another,  or  pleads  without 
a  fee  to  gain  a  reputation. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Script.  (&  Theol.  :  An  evil  spirit,  whose 
special  employment,  as  the  etymology  of  the 
name  shows,  is  to  stand  forth  as  an  accuser  or 
slanderer  [see  etyra.],  the  brethren,  i.e..  Chris- 
tians, being  the  special  object  of  his  calumnies 
(Rev.  xii.  10).  He  is  identified  with  the  Satan 
wiio  figures  in  the  later  Old  Testament  com- 
positions (1  Chron.  xxi.  1  ;  Job  i.  6 — 12;  Psalm 
cix.  6 ;  2ech-  iii.  1,  2),  and  throughout  the 
New  (Mat.  iv.  10,  xii.  26 ;  Luke  x.  18  ;  Acts  v.  3 ; 
1  Cor.  v.  5,  ifec).  His  procediu-e  in  accusing 
and  slandering  the  patriarch  Job  was  exactly 
that  which  the  New  Testament  name  devil 
would  have  led  one  to  expect  (Job  i.  6 — 12^ 
ii.  1—8).  The  name  Satan  (Heb.  ]piB)  is 
generally  held  to  mean  not  accuser,  calum- 
niator, but  advei"sary,  enemy ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, a  cognate  one,  n^lQTl?  (sitnah),  which  is 
rendered  by  Gesenius  accusation,  so  that  the 
signification  of  Devil  and  Satan  is  very  closely 
akin.  His  character  is  malignant  to  the  last 
degree  ;  for  he  is  represented  as  tempting  our 
Lord  (Mat.  iv.  1,  5,  8,  11 ;  Luke  iv.  2,  3,  5,  13), 
as  sowing  tares  among  wheat  (Mat.  xiii.  39), 
as  entering  Judas  Iscaiiot  immediately  before 
the  unworthy  disciple  betrayed  his  Master 
(John  xiii.  2),  as  practisingwiles(Ephes.  vi.  11), 
and  laying  snares  (1  Tim.  iii.  7).  His  ability 
for  mischief  is  great ;  thus  he  is  described  as 
having  the  power  of  death  (Heb.  ii.  14),  but  he 
is  uot  omnipotent,  and  if  resisted  will  be  put 
to  flight  (James  iv.  7).  He  is  the  leader  of 
(wicked)  angels,  and  for  him  and  them  ever- 
lasting fire  is  prepared  (Mat.  xxv.  41).  Into 
that  lake  of  fire  the  devil  will  ultimately  be 
cast  (Rev.  xx.  10).  As  an  infernal  hierarchy 
is  thus  recognised,  a  question  may  arise  as 
to  whether  the  numerous  names  applied  to 
devils  in  Scripture,  such  as  the  "  Prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air "  (Ephes. .  ii.  2),  Abad- 
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don,  ApoUyon,  &c.  (Rev.  ix.  11),  are  all 
meant  for  the  same  malignant  being,  or 
whether  some  of  tliem  may  nut  refer  to  his 
more  prominent  followers.  Beelzebub  and 
Satan  are,  however,  identical  (Mat.  xii.  24— 
26).  The  Scripture  does  not  represent  the 
rifn'il  and  his  angels  as  having  been  created  at 
first  in  the  low  moral  state  in  which  they 
exist.  They  were  originally  happy  spirits, 
who  when  in  lifaven  lapsed  into  sin  (Jude,  6), 
that  of  Satan  being  pride  (1  Tim.  iii.  6),  in 
consequence  of  which  they  were  expelled  from 
that  blissful  abode.  The  battle  in  which 
Michael  was  the  leader  of  the  angelic  hosts 
who  remained  true  in  their  allegiance  to  God, 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  one  in  which 
Satan  was  expelled  from  heaven  ;  but  it  may 
have  another  reference  (Rev.  xii.  7—12).  The 
devil  figured  largely  in  the  theology  of  the 
middle  ages,  his  name  insijiring  great  terror. 
Nominally  he  holds  exactly  the  same  place  in 
the  Christian  system  still,  but  he  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  ignored  lin  the  preaching  of 
the  present  day.     [Demon,  Satan.] 

2.  Printing:  A  printer's  errand-boy. 

"  The  loaded  presa  beneath  her  Libour  groaoa. 
And  printer's  devils  shake  their  weary  bones." 

Byron :  English  Bards  &  Scotch  Reviewers. 

3.  Weaving,  St. : 

(1)  A  machine  for  opening  out  the  tussocks 
of  cotton,  and  cleaning  therefrom  the  dirt  and 
offaL  It  has  various  other  names,  such  as 
willower,  willy,  beating-machine,  &c.    [Cot- 

TON-CLEANINO  MACHINE.] 

(2)  A  rag-engine  or  spiked  mill  for  tearing 
woollen  rags  into  shoddy,  or  linen  and  cotton 
rags  to  make  paper  pulp. 

4.  Mach. :  A  machine  for  making  wood 
screws. 

5.  IchtJi/y. :  [Sea-devil.] 

6.  Zool.  :  The  Tasmanian  name  for  Dasyui-us 
m'sinus,  a  carnivorous  marsupial  quadruped 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  but  which  is 
capable  of  destroying  sheep. 

7.  Cookery :  A  dish,  as  a  bone  with  some 
meat  on  it,  gi'illed  with  cayenne  pepper. 

8.  Plumbing ;  A  three-legged  grate,  full  of 
burning  coals,  earned  by  plumbers  to  the  tops 
of  houses  or  other  buildings  to  melt  solder, 
lead,  &c.  The  name  devil  is  apjilied  from  the 
havoc  which  it  sometimes  makes  with  the 
building  if  a  live  coal  dropping  from  it  find 
its  way  among  the  woodwork  of  the  roof. 

U  A  little  charcoal  stove,  shaped  like  an 
iron  bottle  with  a  hole  in  the  side,  is  .'^ime- 
times  used  by  zinc-workers  for  heating  tneir 
irons.  It  is  not,  however,  so  dangerous  as  the 
three-legged  apparatus,  nor  is  it  called  by 
plumbers  a  devil. 

9.  Horol, :  A  small  lump  of  coarse  matted 
wire,  with  a  short  handle,  used  to  support 
articles  to  be  treated  with  the  blowpipe. 

10.  Pyrot. :  A  kind  of  small  cracker  or  fire- 
work. 

*B-  As  adj. :  Devilish,  fiendish,  demoniacal ; 
diabolical,  damnable. 

"  That  deifil  mnnk, 
HopkinB,  that  vaoAe  this  mischief." 

Shakeap. :  Henry  VIll.,  11. 1. 

IT  i^  phrases  and  proverbs : 

(1)  To  go  to  the  devil :  To  go  to  ruin. 

(2)  To  play  the  devil  with :  To  do  great  harm 
or  iniury  to,  to  ruin. 

"One  that  will  jilay  the  devil,  sir,  with  rou." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  ii.  1. 

(3)  To  give  the  devil  his  due :  To  allow  even 
the  worst  man  credit  for  any  good  qualities  he 
may  have. 

*  (4)  A  twenty  devils'  way  ;  In  the  name  of 
twenty  devils. 

*  (5)  The  devil  rides  on  a  fiddlestick :  A 
proverbial  expression,  apparently  meant  to 
indicate  anything  new,  unexpected,  and 
strange. 

"Heigh,  heigh  I  the  deoil  rides  wpon  afiddZestick; 
what's  the  matter?"— SAoftesp. .-  1  JStenry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

(6)  When  the  devil  is  blind  :  Never. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  oetween  devil 
and  demon :  "  Since  the  devil  is  represented  as 
the  father  of  all  wickedness,  associations  have 
been  connected  with  the  name  that  render  its 
pronunciation  in  familiar  discourse  offensive 
to  the  chastened  ear  ;  while  demon  i^  a  term 
of  indiflferent  application,  that  is  commonly 
substituted  in  its  stead  to  designate  either  a 
good  or  an  evil  spirit.  Malice  and  fraud  are 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  devil ;  rage 
is  properly  that  of  a  demon.  The  ('"vil  is  said 
in  proverbial  discourse  to  be  in  sucn  things  as 


devil 

go  contrary  to  the  wish  ;  the  demou  of  jealousy 
is  said  to  possess  the  mind  that  is  altogether 
carried  away  with  that  passion."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Syiion.) 

IT  Obvious  compound ;  Devil-born  (Tenny- 
son). 

devU-bird,  s. 

Ornith.  :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
-members  of  the  genus  Dicrurus. 

devil-carriage,  s.  A  carriage  used  for 
moving  heavy  ordnance ;  a  sling-cart. 

devil-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Lophius  piscatorius,  the  Angler 
(q.v.).  Applied  also  to  a  large  ray  (Ceratop- 
tera  vampyi'us). 

devil  in  a  bush,  or  devil  in  a  mist. 

Botany : 

(1)  Nigella  damascena,  from  its  homed  cap- 
sules peering  from  a  bush  of  finely-divided 
involucre.    (Prior.) 

(2)  Paris  quadri/olia.     (Britten  &  Holland.) 

devil-may-care,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Reckless,  careless. 

"  He  who  is  sitting  there, 
With  a  rollicking 
DevUr-may-care, 
Free-and-easy  look  and  air." 

Longfellow  :  Golden  Legend,  iv. 

B.  As  subst.  .  A  reckless,  careless  fellow. 

devil-monkey,  $. 

Zool. :  A  monkey,  Pithecia  Salanas. 

devil  on  both  sides,   devil  o'  both 

sides,  s.  [Supposed  to  be  so  called  from 
the  prickly  achenes  of  the  fruit.  (Britten  £ 
Holland:)']     A  plant,  Eanunculv^  arvensis. 

devil-tree,  s. 

Bot. .  Alstonia  scholaris. 

devil-worship,  s.  The  worship  of  evil 
personified,  still  practised  in  some  parts  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  by  races  who 
believe  that  there  are  two  powers  presiding 
over  this  world,  the  one  of  good  and  the  other 
of  evil,  and  that  these  two  have  equal  power. 
Devil-worship  Is  only  a  slight  advance  on 
fetichism,  the  difference  being  that  in  devil- 
worship  the  destructive  powers  of  nature  are 
personified. 

devil's  advocate,  s.     [Advocatus  dia- 

BOLT.] 

devil's-apple,  s.    The  mandrake. 

devil's-apron,  s.  The  very  broad  form 
of  the  sea- weed  Lo/minaria  saccharina,  a 
North  American  plant. 

devil's-bit,  deil's-bit,  ». 

Botany : 

1.  Scabiosa  sucoisa,  from  the  well-known 
legend  that  the  devil  bit  off  a  portion  of  the 
root  in  order  to  destroy  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties, a  story  invented  to  account  for  i1^ 
premorse  root.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

2.  Helonia  dioica,  a  North  American  plant, 
called  also  the  Blazing  Star.    (Lindley.) 

If  Devil's-bit  Scabioits: 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  Devil's-bit. 

*  devil's-bones,  s.  pi.    Dice. 

*  devil's-books,  s.  pi.    Cards. 

"  '  Your  cards,'  said  he,  '  they  are  the  Devil's  toofts.' " 
—Swift :  Polite  Conv.,  iii. 

devil's-brushes,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  A  general  name  for  ferns  in  the 
**  Black  Country."    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

devU's-candlestick, .«. 

Bot. :  Nepeta  Glechoma.    (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

devil's  churn-staff,  $ 

Bot.  :  Euphorbia  Helioscopia,  from  its  poi- 
sonous properties.    (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

devil's-claws,  o. 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Ranunculus  arvensis. 

(2)  Lotus  corniculatus. 

2.  Mach. :  A  grapnel. 

devil's  coach-horse,  s. 

Entom. :  The  popular  name  of  a  species  of 
beetle,  Ocypu^  olens.    It  is  about  an  inch  long, 
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of  a  dull  black  colour,  and  when  it  meets  any- 
thing which  excites  its  anger,  it  throws  up  its 
head,  opens  its  sickle-like  jaws  to  their  fullest 
extent,  and  waves  its  evil-snielling  tail  over 


OCYPUS   OLENS. 

its  back,  like  that  of  a  scorpion.  The  odour 
is  peculiarly  fetid  and  enduring.  It  is  very 
pugnacious  and  extremely  common.  Its 
nature  is  predaceous,  and  it  runs  with  great 
speed,  whence  its  name. 

devil's  coach-wheel,  s. 

Bot. :  Banuncuhis  arvensis.  (Britten  d  Hol- 
land.) 

devil's-com,  s. 

Bot. :  Stellaria  Holostea.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 
devil's-cow,  s. 

Entom. :  The  same  as  Devil's  coach-horse 
(q.v.). 

devU's-currycomb,  s. 

Bot,  :  Ranunculus  arvensis. 

devil's-cut,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  wood  of  the  Wild  Clematis  (C. 
Vitalba),  dried  and  used  by  boys  for  smoking. 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

devil's  darning-needle,  s. 

1.  Entom.  :  A  popular  name  for  various 
species  of  Dragon-fly,  so  applied  from  the 
long  slender  shape  of  their  bodies. 

2.  Bot.  :  Scandix  Pecten,  from  its  long  awns. 

*  devils-dung,  c 
Pliai^n.  :  Ferula  asafmtida. 

devil's-dust,  s. 

Weaving:  The  flock  which  is  torn  out  of 
cotton  or  wool  by  the  teazing-machine ;  of 
this  cheap  cloth  is  made. 

"Does  it  beseem  thee  to  weave  cloth  of  c20vir«-<Ziut 
instead  of  true  v/ool^"—Carlyle :  Aliscell.,  iv.  239. 

devU's  dye,  s. 

Bot. :  Indigofera,  the  Indigo  genus  of  plants; 

devil's-eyes,  s. 

Bot. :  Stellaria  Holostea. 

devil's  fig,  s. 

Bot.;  Ajrellow  poppy,  Argemone  mexicana. 

devil's-fingers,  s. 

Bot. :  Lotus  corniculatus. 

devil's-fiower,  s. 

Bot.  :  Lychnis  diurna.    (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

devU's-gutS,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Cuscnta,  various  species,  especially  C. 
europcea,  from  the  thread-like  stems,  which 
wind  round  other  plants  and  strangle  them. 

2.  Convolvulus  arvensis. 

3.  Co7ivolvulus  sepium.    (Britten  &  Holla/nd.) 

devil's-hom,  s. 

Bot. :  Plmllus  impudicus. 

devil's  ladies  and  gentlemen,  s. 

Bot.  .  Anim  macuJatwn.    (Britt.  £  Holland.) 

devil's  leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  An  exceedingly  pungent  nettle,  Urtica 
urentissima.     It  is  found  in  Timor.  (LiTidley.) 

devil's-millE,  s.     [From  the  acrid  quality 
of  the  milky  juice.] 
Botany : 

1.  Clielidonium  m^jus. 

2.  Evplwrbia  Peplus. 

3.  Euphorbia  Jielioscopia.    (Britt.  £  Holland.) 


boil,  b6y ;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e:^t.     ph  =  f. 
cian.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhiin.  -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  ==  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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devil— devise 


devil's-nettle,  s. 

Bot.  .  Achillea  millefolium. 

devil's-oatmeal,  s. 

Hoi..  Aiithriscus  sylvestris. 

Devil's  Own,  «. 

Militanj : 

1.  A  name  given  by  General  Picton  to  the 
SStli  Regiment  of  tlie  line  for  their  bravery  in 
the  field  and  tlicir  disorder  in  camii. 

2.  The  Inns  of  Courts  RineV^.lnnteer  Corps, 
from  its  members  all  being  lawyers. 

devil's-parsley,  s. 

J)ot. .  Anthriscns  syhrstrls. 

'"■  deviVs-paternoster,  s.  A  grumble  ; 
a  curse. 

"  VVlia,t  devUIs  pater  nostcr  is  tins  he  is  saying?" — 
Terence  in  English  (1614), 

devil's-posy,  s. 

Bot.  .-  Allium  ursimim.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

devil's  snuff-box,  .«. 

Bot. :  Various  species  of  Lycoperdon,  esi">e- 
cially  i.  Bovista,  from  its  supposed  deleterious 
properties,  and  from  the  clouds  of  brown 
snufF-like  spores  that  fly  off  when  a  rii'e  puff- 
ball  is  squeezed.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

devil's-stinkpot,  s. 

But.  :  A  kind  of  fungus,  Phallus  impudicus. 

devil's-tattoo,  s.    A  drumming  with  the 

fingers,  as  on  the  table,  window,  &c. 

devil's-tumip,  s. 

Bot. :  Bryonia,  a  genus  of  Cucurbitacese. 
dev'-il  (or  as  devl),  v.t.  &  i.    [Devil,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  devilish  or  diabolical. 

2.  Cookery  :  To  grill  witli  cayenne  pepper. 

3.  Weaving:  To  prepare  cotton  or  wool 
with  the  devil  or  teazing-machine. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  literary  or  legal 
devil.     [Devil,  s.  A.  2  (7).] 

^  dev'-il-dom,  s.    [Eng.  devil;  -dom.]    Deal- 
ings witli  the  devil. 

"  I  defy  you  to  name  a  man  half  so  famous 
For  deviUloms." 

Barham :  Ingoldshy  Leg.,  Lord  of  Tholouse. 

*  dev'-il-ess,   s     [Eng.  devil;  -ess.]     A  she- 
devil. 

"...  angel,  man,  devil,  iior  devUess." — Urquhart : 
Itabelais,  bfc,  iii.,  ch.  xxvii.     [Davies.) 

*  dev'-il-et,  s.     [Eng.  devKJ),  and  dimin.  sutl'. 

-let.'\    A  little  devil ;  an  imp. 

"And  pray  now  what  were  these  devilets  call'd?  " 
Barluiin:  Ingold&by  Leg.,  Truants. 

*  dev'-ll-ful-ly,   adv.     [Formed  from  devil, 
as  manfully  from  man.]    Like  a  devil. 

"He  .  ■  .  strove  manfully,  yesidcvUfully.to  attain  ' 
it." — E.  Peacock:  Ralf  Skirlaugh,  iii.  7. 

*  dev'-a-hood,   *  dev-el-hede,  s.     [Eng. 

devil;  -hoo'd.]    Devilishness  ;  the  nature  of  a 
devil. 

"Xo  dcuelhede  I  lie  habbe  in  me."      Leben  Jesu,  499. 

*  dev'-il-ing,  s.     [Eng.  devil,  and  dlniin.  suff. 
-ing.]    A  devilet,  an  imp,  a  young  devil. 

"  Engender  young  deoiUngs." 

lieamn.  &  Flet. :  Knight  of  Malta,  v.  2. 

dev'-U-ish,  *  dev'-il-Ushe,  u.   \^u%.devil; 
'isk,\ 
1.  Literally : 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  devil. 

"He  that  hath  the  devill  to  his  father  must  ueede 
ha.ve  devili8huhU(ireu."^Latimer ;  Serm.,  p.  9. 

2.  Befitting  a  devil ;  diabolical,  damnable. 

"Thus  Beelzebub 
Pleaded  his  devilish  counsel." 

Milton  :  P.  i,.,  ii.  378,  379. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Used  as  an  epithet  of  abhoiTence  ;  ex- 
ceedingly evil  or  malicious. 

"The  most  suited  to  a  mean  and  (ZefiVi^^  nature." — 
Hume :  Nat.  Hist,  of  /ieligion. 

2.  Used  ludicrously  in  the  sense  of  exces- 
sive, extreme,  exceeding. 

"  He's  oiF  and  on  at  so  devilifh,  a  rate,  a  m,xn  knows 
not  where  to  have  him." — Dryden :  Love  Triumphal tt, 
iv.  L 

■^  devilish-holy,  «.  Wicked  and  good  at 
the  same  tim«. 

"  When  truth  kills  truth,  0  deoilisk-Tioly  fray  ! " 

SJtakesp. :  Midaummer  J/ighi's  Lream,  iii.  2. 


dev'-il-ish-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  devilish;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit:  Like  a  devil,  lii  the  way  that  a 
devil  might  be  expected  to  do  ;  diabolically, 
infernally,  damnably. 

"Then  they  hegiii  to  pick  holes,  as  we  say,  in  the 
i_n;ita  of  some  of  tlie  gocUy,  and  th.T.t  devilishly.' ~ 
Biaiyan  :  Pilgrivi's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

2.  Fig  :  Exceedingly,  extremely. 

■'I  was  dcceiv'il  in  you  devilislily." — Wycherlcy  : 
Country  wife,  v.  i. 

dev  il  ish-ness,  *  dyv-el-ysh-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  devilish;  -aess.]  A  quality  or  character 
befitting  a  devil ;  a  diabolical  or  infernal 
character. 

"...  this  di-vilisJincss  of  temper."— Ccu-lylc :  Sartor 
Hesartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

■"  dev'-il-ism,  s.  [Eng.  devil;  -ism.]  Devilry  ; 
an  act  befitting  a  devil. 

"This  is  not  heresy,  but  mcer  deuilisni." — Up.  Hall : 
Riiinains,  p.  150. 

^"  dev'-il-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  devil ;  -izc.']  To  place 
ur  rank  amongst  devils. 

"  He  that  should  deify  a  saint,  should  wrong  him  as 
much,  as  he  that  should  deoilize  him." — B^j.  Hall  : 
Jiemaiiu,  p.  13. 

'"^^  dev'-il-kin,  s.  [Eng.  devil,  and  dimin.  suff. 
-kin.]    A  devilet,  a  little  de\'il,  an  imp. 

"Xo  wonder  that  a  Beelzebub  has  his  devilklns  to 

attend  at  his  call," — Richard&on  :  Clarissa,  vi.  14. 

dev'-illed,  fa.  par.  or  a.    [Devil,  v.]    Grilled 

with  cayenne  pejiper. 

dev'-il-ment,  s.  [Eng.  devil ;  -ment.]  Mis- 
chief, roguery,  pranks. 

*  dev'-il-ness,  *  dev-el-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
devil ;  -ness.]     A  state  or  condition  of  devils. 

"Alle  goddes  of  geuge  dcvelnesses  ere  tha." — Early 
Eng.  Psalter :  Ps.  xcv.  5. 

'^  dev'-il-ock,  s.  [Eng.  devil^  and  dimin.  suff. 
-ock.]    A  little  devil,  an  imp. 

dev'-n-rjr.    *  dev~yl-ry,   *  dewylry,   s. 

[Eng.  devil;  -ry.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  acts  or  characteristics  of  the  devil ; 
diabolical  wickedness. 

"He  calleth  vnwrytten  verities  starke  lyes  and 
deuilry.'—Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  1,129. 

2.  Dealings    or    comniunication    with    the 

devil. 

"  I  always  thought  there  was  devilry  among  you." — 
Walker  :  Peden,  p.  65. 

II.  Fig. :  Devilment,  mischief. 

"  Better  this  honest  simplicity  than  the  devilries  of 
the  Faust  of  Goethe" — MazlUt.    (Ogilvie.) 

■*■  dev'-il-ship,  s.  [Formed  from  devil  on  the 
analogy  of  lordship,  &c.]  The  person  or 
character  of  a  devil. 

"  But  I  shall  find  out  counter  charms. 
Thy  airy  deoilship  to  remove." 

Coioley :  Description  of  Honour. 

t  dev'-il-try,  s.  [Eng.  devil;  -try.]  Devilish 
or  diabolical  acts  ;  devib-y. 

■'  The  rustics  beholding  crossed  themselves  and  sus- 
pected deviltries." — Reade :  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  xcv. 

"  dev'-il-ward,  adv.  [Eng.  devil ;  -ward.] 
Towards  the  devil. 

"  Instead  of  struggling  DevUu>ard."—Carlyle:  Letters 

of  Croinwell,  iii.  166. 

'  de-vine,  v.  [Divine,  v.] 
^  de-vine,  a.  [Divine,  a.] 
^  de-vin-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.    [Divining.] 

*  devino\ir,  o.     [Diviner.] 

"^  de-vint,  tf.     [Lat.  devinctus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 

vincio  —  to  bind  down  :  de  =  down,  and  vincio 
=  to  bind.]    Bound,  under  an  obligation. 

"The  mair  obleist  and  devint  to  be  cairfuU  of  his 
hieuea  preseruatiouu." — Acts  Jas.  VI.  (1573). 

de'-vi-o-SCOpe,  s.  [Lat.  deviiis  =  out  of  the 
way,  and  Gr.  a- Koiriui  (skoped)  =  to  see.]  (For 
def.  see  extract.) 

*  The  devwscope,  or  apparatus  showing  directly  the 
:io  between  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth  and 
,4.  „(  j^jjy  horizon  round  the  vertical  of  a  place."— 
vol.  xxiv.,  p.  60. 


ratio  1 
that  of  f 
uValare 


de'-vi-ous,   a.     [Lat.  deviits  =  going  out  of 
the  way.]    [Deviate.] 
L  Literally: 

1.    Wandering  out  of  the  way,  circuitous, 
meandering,  winding. 

"  Where'er  thy  devious  current  strays, 
The  lap  of  earth  with  gold  and  silver  teems." 

Longfellow :  The  Brook. 


2.  Out  of  the  usual  track  ;  out  of  the  way. 

"  While  o'ui-  deuitrm  paths  I  wildly  trod,       ,_ 
Studious  to  wander  tixjm  the  Jjeateu  road. 

J'itt :   y  irgul ;  yLncia  ii. 

II.  Fig.  :  Going  astray  or  wandering  from 

the  path  of  duty  ;  erring. 

"Wli.,-,e  heart  is  .  .  .  so  devious  from  the  truth 
through  perverse  arror."  —  Pryiine  :  Histrto-Maslix, 
vi.  12. 

de'-vi-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  devious;  -ly.]  xu 
a  devious,  wandering  manner.     (Lit.  &  Fig.) 

"  Without  this  the  strongest  intellect  may  be  fruit- 
lessly   or    Ueviousf'/    employed."— A'ir    J.    Jteynolds: 

HIS':.  1. 

de'-vi-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  devious;  -ness.} 
The  quality  of  being  devious  ;  depaiiure  or 

deviating  from  a  right  course. 

"No  words  can  fully  expose  the  astonishing  devious' 

Kpfis  of  such  a  digression  a.s  this." — Whitaker:  A'eo.  of 
Uibbon's  Hist.,  p.  252. 

*  de-vir'-gin-ate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  devlrgin- 
atiis,  pa.  par.  of  devirgino :  de  =  away,  fj'om, 
and  vlrgo  (genit.  virginis)  ■=■  a  virgin,]  De- 
jnived  of  virginity ;  deflowered. 


^  de-vir'-gin-ate,  v.t.    [Devirginate,  «.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  rob  or  deprive  of  virginity ;' to 
deflower. 

' '  Stige  -  ]>layer3  devirginate  unmarried  persons." — 
Prynne :  Uistri^-Mastix,  vi:  3. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  deprive  or  rob  of  purity ;  to 
detile. 

"This  very  expression  of  virgin  does  direct  us  to 
make  use  ot  watchfulness  over  ourselves,  that  siii  do 

not   devirginate    as." —  Dr.    Allestree:    Serm.    (1684), 
pt.  ii  ,  p.  90. 

^  de-vir'-^tn-a-ted,  ?3fi.  par.  or  a.  [Devir- 
ginate, v.] 

^  de-vxr-gin-a'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  devir- 
ginatio,  from  devirginatus.]  ■  The  act  of  de- 
priving of  virginity  ;  deflowering. 

"Maidens  when  they  bee  forced,  and  suffer  devir- 

ginution." — Holland:  Suetonius,  p.  192. 

de-vi§'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  devis(e) ;  -able.] 

1.  Ord.  Laug.  :  That  may  or  can  be  devised, 
contrived,  or  imagined. 

"  Cavils  devisable  by  curious  and  captious  wits  against 

it."— Barrow :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  2. 

2.  Law :  Capable  of  being  devised  or  be- 
queathed by  will. 

' '  It  seems  sufficiently  clear  that,  before  the  Conquest,, 
lands  were  devisable  by  will." — Blackstone :  Comment.^ 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

*  de-vi§t'-al,  s.  [Eng.  devis(e) ;  -al.]  The  act 
or  mode  of  devising  or  inventing  ;  the  state 
of  being  devised. 

"Each  word  .  .  .  has  its  own  place,  mode,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  devisal." — Whitney .  Life  and  (rroivth  of 
Language,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  309. 

*  de-vis' -fer-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  rfe=away,  from, 

and  viscera  =  the  entrails.]  To  disembowel, 
to  eviscerate. 

de-vise,  ^  de-vice,  ^  de-vize,  *de-vyse» 

"dy-vyse,  t). ^  &t.  [Fi-.  deviser;  Ital.divisare; 
Low  Lat.  divisa  =  a.  division  of  goods  ;  Lat. 
divisus,  pa.  par.  of  divide  =  to  divide.]  [De- 
vice, v.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  invent,  to  contrive,  to  excogitate,  to 
strike  out  or  compose  by  thought  and  con- 
sidei-ation  ;  to  scheme,  to  jilot. 

"  It  was  necessarjrto  devise  something.  Something 
was  devised,  something  of  which  the  effects  are  felt  to 
this  day  in  every  part  of  the  globe." — Macaulay  :  Hist. 
Ei>g.,  ch.  xix. 

*  2.  To  think  of,  determine,  or  settle  on  ;  to 
plan,  to  purpose. 

"  Even  in  the  month  which  he  had  devised  of  his  owq 
heart," — 1  Kings  xii.  33. 

^  3.  To  imagine,  to  think  of. 
"Herte  of  men  dyadlich  ne  may  hit  thencke,  ne 
mouth  deuisL"—Ayenbite,  p.  144. 

*  i.  To  direct,  to  describe. 

"As  I  have  you  er  this  devised." 

fiomaunt  of  the  Hose, 

*  5.  To  guess. 

"  If  ought  else  that  I  mote  not  devyse." 

Speiuer :  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  42. 

*  6.  To  paint,  to  draw. 

"  That  deare  Crosse  uppou  your  shield  devixcd." 
Speiser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  31. 

II.  Law  :  To  bequeath,  or  give  by  will. 
(Used  of  landed  estates  as  distinguished  from 
personalty  ) 

"The  origin  and  .-Lntiquity  of  devising  real  estates 
by  v/iW'—Bluclcstone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 


fate^,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ; 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  tryi 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
Syrian.     8b,   oe=e;  ey  =  a,     q.u  =  lew* 
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B.  iTitransitive : 

"^1,  To  contrive,  to  plan,  to  cogitate. 


"  2.  To  reflect^  to  consider  (with  of.) 
"  Whea  he  had  devized  of  her  caao," 
"'  Spenier :  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  34. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  "between  to  de- 
vise and  to  bequeath :  "To  devise  is  a  formal, 
to  heqxieatli  is  an  informal  assignment  of  our 
property  to  another  on  our  death.  We  devise 
tlierefore  only  by  a  legal  testament ;  we  may 
bequeath  simply  by  word  of  month,  or  by  any 
expression  of  onr  will  :  we  can  devise  only 
that  which  is  property  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ; 
we  may  heqiieath  in  the  moral  sense  any  thing 
which  v/e  cause  to  pass  over  to  another  :  a 
man  devises  his  lands  ;  he  lieqiieatlis  his  name 
or  his  glory  to  his  children."  {Crahh  :  Eiig. 
Synon.) 

(2)  For  tlie  difference  between  to  devise  and 
to  contrive,  see  CoNxntvE- 

de-vi'se,  ^  de-vis.  "'  de-vyce,  *  de-vys, 

*  de-vyse,  *di-Vise,  s.  [0.  Ft.  devls ;  Prov. 
devis  (m.),  devisa  (f.),  from  Lat.  Olvisus.] 
[Device.] 

I.  OrdiniDij  Language: 

*■  1.  Direction,  order,  authority,  power,  coa- 
trol. 

"Thou  Biille  haue  at  thin  oweii  deuys.' 

Langtoft,  p.  167. 
*  2.  Opinion. 


"  The  myryeste  margarys,  at  my  d . 
That  euer  I  segh  -with  myn  yghen," 

E.  Eng.  AUit.  Poems ;  Pearl,  109. 

3.  A  contrivance,  a  device,  a  design. 
"  Proportioueb  partly  with  painterea  dcugse." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  5,052. 
11.  Law: 

1,  The  act  of  bequeathing,  or  giving  landed 
property  by  will. 

"After  innumerable  leases  and  releases,  mortgages 
•and  devises,  it  was  too  late  to  aearch  lor  flaws  in 
titles."— -J/ttcouia^;  J/ist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi, 

2.  Tliat  which  is  devised  or  bequeathed  by 
will. 

3-  A  will  or  testament. 

de-vi'§ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Devise,  v.] 

dev'-i-see,  s.  ,  [Eng.  devls(c);  -cc.]  One  to 
whom  any  thing  is  devised  by  will. 

"The  devisee  at  the  use  could  in  Chancery  compel 
its  execution." — Blackstone  :  CoTriTrteiiC. ,  }}\i..  ii.  ch.  20. 

*  de  -  vi'ge  -  ment.  *  de  -  vyse  -  ment,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  devisement;  Ital.  divislameato.]    A  de- 
scription. 

"I  knew  hit  by  his  deuysement  in  the  Apocalyppez." 
E.  Eng.  AIJU.  Poems;  Pearl,  1.018. 

de-vi§'-er,      de-vi-sor,      *  de-vy-sour. 

*  de-vi-zor.  -  di-vi-ser,  s.    [Eng.  devis{e); 
-er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  devises,  x^l^-ns,  or  contrives ;  a 
contriver. 

"  A  law  should  by  the  selfsame  maker  and  deviser  of 
the  same  be  again  revoked  "—North :  Plutarch,  p.  148. 
*2.  One  who  feigns  or  pretends  ;  a  deceiver, 
an  inventor. 

"I  say,  they  are  daily  mocked  into  errour  by 
devisers."— Jirowne. 

II.  Law  (of  the  form  devisor):  One  who  de- 
vises or  bequeaths  anything  by  will. 

"The  burning,  tearing,  or  destroying  thereof  by  the 
devisor." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  li.,  ch.  20. 

de-vis'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Devise,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  j^mi-ficip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb).    . 
C  As  suhstantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lcnig.  :  The  act  of  contriving,  plan- 
ning, or  inventing  anything. 

2.  Law :  The  act  of  bequeathing  landed  pro- 
perty by  will. 

de-vi§'-6r,  s.    [Deviser.] 

*dev'-i-ta,-ble,  a.  {ha,t.  devitabills,  from,  devito 
=to  avoid  :  de  =  away,  from,  and  vito  =  to 
avoid,]  Tliat  may  or  can  be  avoided  or 
escaped  ;  avoidable. 

*  de-vi'-tal-ize,  v.t,  [Pref.  de=  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  vitalize  (q.v.).]  lTo  deprive  of  life  or 
vitality. 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  woman  demoralized,  devitalized 
by*Iftvery."— tr.  iS.  Mago:  Never  Again,  ch.  xvi. 

■'^  dev-i-ta'-tion,    s.      [Lat.    devitatio,    from 
devito.] 
1.  The  act  of  aTOiding  or  escaping. 


[Lat.   dei^ocatns,  pa. 


2.  A  warning  off. 

"If  there  be  any  here  that  .  .  .  will  venture  him- 
self a  guest  at  the  devil's  IjaiiLiuet.  maugre  all  devita- 
tion,  let  him  stay  and  hear  the  reckoning." — Ada'tns: 
WorJcs,  i.  177.    (Davies.) 

*  de-vit-ri-f  i-ca'-tion,  >;.  [Pref.  de  -  aw;iy, 
from,  and  Eng.  vitrification  (q.v.).]  The  act 
or  process  of  depriving  glass  of  its  trans- 
parency, and  making  it  soft  and  pliable. 

"  Malleable  Glass.— M.  Peligot  has  called  attention 
to  this  new  fact,  that  he  has  discovered  the  denitriji- 
cation  of  a  piece  of  St.  Gobain  glass." — J.  iTimbs,  in 
Casselts  Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii.  p.  339. 

"*' de-vit'-ri-fly,  v.t.  [Pref.  d*  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  vitrify  (q.v.). J  To  deprive  of  lustre 
and  transparency. 

^'"de-vi've,  v.t.  [Lat.  de  =  away,  from,  and 
viviis  =  living ;  cf.  revive.]  To  deprive  of  life  ; 
to  devitalize. 

"  Ifrof.  Owen  has  remarked  that  there  are  organisms 
which  we  can  devitalize  and  revitalize,  devive,  and 
revive  many  times." — Bealc  :  Bioplasm. 

de-v6c-al-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  devoccdiz(e) ; 
-cdion.]  'The  act  or  process  df  makingvoiceless 
or  non-sonant. 

"  Before  voiceless  stops  there  Is  always  deirocaliza- 
tion." — H".  Sweet :  Sounds  of  Spoken  Swedish  {Trans. 
Philol.  Soc).  p.  484. 

de-voc'-al-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng'.  vocalize  (q.v.).]  To  make  voiceless 
or  non-sonant. 

*dev'-6-cate,  v.t.  & 
par.  of  devoco.\ 

1.  Trans. :  To  call  away. 

2.  Intrans.  :  To  rob,  to  plunder. 

"From  them  you  devocate."— Preston :  K.  Cambises. 
{Davies.} 

*  dev-6-ca -tion,  s.  [Lat.  devocatvs,  pa.  par. 
of  d€voco^=  to  call  away:  de  =  away,  fiom, 
and  voco=  to  call.]  A  calling,  .seducing,  i>r 
leading  astray. 

"He  that  makes  it  his  business  to  be  freed  and  re- 
leased from  all  its  [sorcery's]  blandishments  and  flat- 
tering devocations." — IJallywell  :  Melampronvea,'^.  97. 

de-v6id',     ^  de-voyd,    *  de-voyde.     o. 

[O.  Fr.  desviiidier,  desvoidier;  Fr.  devider  =to 
empty  out ;  O.  Fr.  des  •=  Lat.  dis  =  apart,  from ; 
O.  Fr.  voidier,  vuldier  =  to  void  ;  void,  vuit  = 
empty,  void;  Lat.  vidwiis.] 

1.  Empty,  deserted,  vacant,  void. 

"  When  I  awoke  and  found  her  place  devoid. 
And  nought  but  pressed  grass  where  she  had  lyen." 
Sjjencor :  F.  Q,.,  I,  ix.  15. 

2.  Wanting,  destitute  of,  not  possessing. 

"And  what  avails  tune  without  voice. 
Devoid  of  matter  ?  " 

Cowper :  Trans,  of  Milton's  Ad  Patrem. 

3.  Free  from. 

"  Deuoid  of  pride  certaine  she  was." 

Romannt  of  the  Ease. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  devoid  and 
empty,  see  Emptv. 

*  de-void',   *de-voyde,  *de-woyde,  v.t. 

[Devoid,  a.] 

1.  To  clear  out  of,  to  quit,  to  depart  from. 

"  He  bad  her  swythe  devoyde  hys  land." 

A*.  Cceur  de  Lion,  1,223, 

2.  To  put  away,  to  put  aside. 

"  Dewoyde  now  thy  vengaunce." 

Ear.  Eng.  AUit.  Poems;  Patience,  283. 

devoir  (dev'-war),  *  de-veer,  ''de-ver, 

de-vere,  s.  [Fr.  ;  Sp.  deber ;  Ital.  d^vere, 
dovere ;  Prov.  &  Poi-t.  dever;  from  Lat.  debeo 
=  to  owe.] 

1.  A  service,  a  dtity. 

"  Do  the  deuer  that  thow  hast  to  done." 

Winiam  ofPaleme,  2,54G. 

2.  An  act  of  civility  or  politeness  ;  respects. 

"Gentlemen,  who  do  not  design  to  marry,  yet  pay 
their  devoirs  to  one  particular  fair." — Spectator. 

^  The  word  was  once  naturalized  in  English, 
but  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  sudi. 
(Trench :  English  Past  and  Present,  lect.  iii.) 

"^  dev'-6-lute,  *  div'-o-liite,  v.t.  [Lat.  devo- 
hdiis,  pa.  par.  of  devolve  =  to  roll  down  :  de  = 
down,  and  volvo  =  to  roll.]  To  transfer,  to 
devolve. 

"  The  realme  of  France,  by  Goddea  lawe  and  mannes 
lawe  to  you  lawfully  divoluted."  —  Ball:  Henry  V., 
(an  2). 

dev-o-lu-tion,  *dev-o-Iu-ci-on,  s.  [Low 
Lat.  devolutio,  from  devolutus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
volvo;   Fr.   devolution;  Sp.  devolucion;  Ital. 
devoluzione.] 
*  I.  Ordinary  Lanfjttage : 
1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  rolling  down. 


"  The  raising  of  new  mountains,  deterrations,  or  Vw 
dfDolution  of  earth  down  upon  the  valleys  from  Wik- 
hills  and  l)igh  griiunds.  will  fall  under  nur  cousidei- 
ation  "—  Wo-jdicard. 

'2.  FignratircJy  : 

(1)  The  act  of  pas.sing  on  or  transferring  ;  tin' 
state  of  devolving  or  being  handed  ou  or  tran>- 
feiTed. 

"By  the  alter.ition  of  the  state  and  the  devolut>'>n 
of  the  s.iiue  tu  Henry  the  FouTth."—Griifton:  Chron. 
Henry  VIU.  (an.  34j. 

(2)  A  moving  or  passing  on  from  one  .staL;-.- 
to  another. 

"The  jurisdiction  exercised  in  those  courts  is  derived 
from  the  crown  of  England,  and  the  last  devolution  is 
to  the  kins  by  way  of  appeal" — Uale. 
II.  Scots  Imw  : 

1.  The  reference  of  a  case  in  dispute  by  the 
umpires  to  an  arbitrator  when  they  are  nnablt' 
to  agree. 

2.  The  falling  of  a  lot  sold  nntler  articles  of 
roup  to  the  next  highest  bidder,  when  tlif 
liighest  bidder  fails  to  complete  or  lind  security 
for  the  completion  of  the  purchase  within  the 
speeitied  time. 

de-v6l've,  1^^  &  i.     [Lat.  devolvo:  de  =  down, 
volvo  =  to  roll;  Sp.  dcvolvcr ;  Ital.  devolvere.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*■■  1.  Lit. :  To  roll  down. 

"The  swelling  Nile  .  .  . 
Through  splendid  kingdoms  nowdcoolocs  his  maze," 
^Thomson:  Sumincr,  81C- 

2.  Fig. :  To  transfer,  to  hand  over,  to  pas.s 
on. 

"  He  did  devolve  the  supreme  authority  of  this  Com- 
monwealth into  the  hands  of  those  j^ersons  therein 
mentioned," — Clarendon:  Civil  iVar,  iii.  483, 

B.  Intransitive : 

*■■  1.  Lit.  :  To  roll  down. 

■'The  matter  which  devolnes  from  tlie  hills  down 
upon  the  lower  grounds,  does  not  considerably  raibo 
them."—  tVoodward. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  fall,  or  pass  in  succession  from  one  to 
another  ;  to  be  transferred. 

"  On  great  .£neas  shall  devolve  the  reign." 

Pope  :  Homer's  Iliad,  xx.  355. 

(2)  To  fall,  to  become  incumbent. 

"  Our  care  devolves  on  others  left  behind." 

Pope.  Homer's  Iliad,  xx.  232. 

de-v6l'ved,  "pa.  part,  or  a.     [Devolve.] 

'^  de-vol've-ment,  s.     [Eng.  devolve;  -mcnt.] 
The  act  or  process  of  devolving  ;  devolution. 

de-volv'-mg,  3?r.  ^Jcn-.,  a.,  &  s.     [Devolve.] 
A.  &.  B.  As  pr.  par.  (£■  pavticip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svMt.  :  The  act  or  process  of  being 
transferred  or  handed  over  ;  devolution. 

De-vo'-ni-an,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  Devon;  -ian.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Devon,  or 
Devonshire,  a  county  in  the  south-west  of 
England. 

B.  As  subst, :  The  Devonian  rocks  (q.v.). 

Devonian  period. 

Geol.  :  The  time  during  which  tlie  Devonian 
rocks  were  being  deposited  [Devoniankocks.] 

Devonian  rocks,  or  system. 

Geol.  :  One  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
Palteozoic  strata.  It  is  intermediate  in  age 
between  the  Silurian,  which  is  older  than  it, 
and  the  Carboniferous,  which  is  newer.  In 
the  early  days  of  geological  inquii-y,  two  red 
sandstones  were  recognised,  one  called  tlie 
Old  Red  and  the  other  the  New  Red  Sandstone, 
The  New  Red  is  now  divided  into  Triassicand 
Permian,  between  which  a  great  gap  in  tune 
occurs.  But  it  is  with  the  Old  Red  that  this 
article  has  to  do.  That  appellation  has  gone 
widely  abroad  beyond  geological  circles,  from 
its  being  associated  with  the  researches  of 
Hugh  Miller  in  the  days  when  he  was  a  woik- 
ing  stone-mason.  It  will  be  remembered  by 
-readers  of  his  works  that  the  prominent  fossila 
are  mailed  fishes  of  abnormal  type,  Fterich- 
thys,  Coccostens,  &c.  "Wlien  the  lamented 
geologist  just  named  published  Ins  Foot2}rints 
of  the  Creator,  it  w^as  supposed  that  the  most 
antique  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  strata  in 
Scotland  was  the  Caithness  and  Orkney  series 
— that  from  whicli  the  Asterolepis  had  been 
brought.  These  are  at  present  considered 
Jtiddle  Old  Red,  whilst  the  Forfarshire  beds, 
then  deemed  Middle,  are  now  known  to  be 
the  oldest  of  all.  This  sets  aside  one  half  of 
Mr.  Miller's  argument  in  the  book,  for  the  firat 
Devonian  fish  is  not  the  huge  Asterolepis,  but 
apparently  the  small  Cephalaspis.    Old  Red 


bSil,  hS^;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  ^hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -cion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  2cc.  =  bel,  deL 
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devonite— devotion 


Sandstones  of  an  analogous  character  occur 
in  England,  in  Herefordshire, "Worcestershire, 
Shropshire,  and  in  South  Wales.  Formerly 
these  were  assumed  to  have  been  deposited  in 
the  ocean  ;  now  they  are  held  to  be  lacustrine  : 
in  other  words,  a  series  of  lakes  of  magniflcent 
size,  like  those  on  the  present  St.  Lawrence, 
occupied  the  gi-eater  j^art  of  Scotland  and  a 
smaller  portion  of  England  in  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone times.  In  1839  Messrs.  Sedgwick  and 
Murchison  proved  that  a  series  of  marine  beds 
in  Devonshire  were  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  age, 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lonsdale,  pro- 
posed to  call  them  Devonian.  Tliey  consti- 
tuted the  deposits  in  the  ocean  at  or  near 
the  time  when  those  in  the  lakes  were  laid 
down. 

On  March  7,  1866,  an  able  paper  by  Prof. 
Jukes,  F.R.S,,  &c.,  was  read  before  the  Geo- 
logical Society,  which  was  designed  virtually 
to  abolish  the  Devonian  system,  but  defenders 
of  it  arose,  and  it  still  retains  its  ground.  The 
most  important  paper  on  the  subject  was  a 
very  elaborate  one  by  Robt.  Etheridge,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  &c.,  controverting  the  views  of  Prof. 
Jukes. 

Mr.  Etheridge  thus  correlates  the  "  De- 
vonian" in  the  north  of  the  county  from 
■which  they  are  named,  and  the  Scottish  Old 
Red  Sandstone : — 

North  Devon.  Scotland. 

rPiltoii,      Brauuton.^  Yellow    find    Red 

Upper  Devo-  i      Oroyde,  Marwood,  r     yaiidstoiies,  Dm-a 

man         or  I      Sloly,    and  Baggy  [     Den  beds.  Holo- 

XJpper    Old-i     beda.-withthePick-  r   ptychiua,        &c 

■"-'    Sand-  I      well -down    Sand-  j     * '- 

I      stones  at  the  baae  i 

^     (Morte-RavSfii-iea).  -^ 


Stone. 


Central  or 
Middle  De- 
V  0  n  i  an , 
Middle  Old 
Bed  Sand- 
stone. 


Lower  Devo- 
nian OT 
Lower  Old  ■ 
Bed  Sand- 
atone. 


stones  at  the  baae 
( M  orte  -Bay  Series ), 

Mortelioe,  Woola--^ 
combe,  Eockham 
and  Lee  Slates.  I 
Ilfracombe  and 
Combe  -  Martin 
Slafces.Grrita,  Sand- 
stones and  Lime- 
stones. The  Hang- 
man Grits  at  the 
base. 

Heddon's  -  Moutb, 
Woodabay,  Lee, 
Valley  of  Eocka, 
Waters-meet,  Lyn- 
ton  and  Lyn- 
mouth  slates,"  &c. 
The  Red  Grits  and 
Sandstones  of  the 
Foreland,Couiite3- 
bury,  Gleutlioni, 
&c.,  at  the  base. 
{Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxiii.,  pt.  i., 


Hills,    Fifeshire 

Sandstones, 
Caitliness  flag- 
stones, &c.  Elgin 
and  Findhoni 
rivers  with  Aa- 
terolepis,  Cheiro- 
lepia,  Dipterus, 
Osteolepis,  Coc- 
costeus,  Pterich- 
thys,  &c. 


Forfarshire  flag- 
stones. &G.  Boss 
and  N.  E.  High- 
lands, Oucbus, 
Ceplialaspis, 
Pteraspis,  &c. 


makes  a 

Scotland. 
Bed       Sandstone 
and  Conglomer- 
ate. 


Prof.  Hull,    LL.D.,    F.R.S 
somewhat  different  correlation 

NoKTH  Devon. 
Upper  Devo-  (  Upcot  Flags.    Pick- 
niau  or  Old  J      well-down     Sand- 
Eed    Sand-  j      stone, 
stone.  I 

Middle  Devo-  /  Mortehoe  Slates,  II-  "i 
nian,  Lower]      fracombe      Series,  (Absent 
Devonian,     j      Hangman     Grits,  (  (Great  hiatus). 

V     Lyntou  beds.  / 

Passage   and  ( 
Upper  Sila-  ■{  Foreland  beds, 
rian  beds.      *- 
{Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxxvL  (1880),  pt.  i.,  pp.  258—270.) 

The  fossils  of  the  lacustrine  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone are  chiefly  fishes,  generally  classed  as 
Ganoids,  though  Prof.  Huxley  approximates 
them  to  the  Siluridte  ;  those  of  the  marine 
Devonians  are  corals  such  as  Favosites  and 
Cyathophyllum  with  Brachiopod  shells  and 
other  organisms.  Rocks  of  the  age  now  men- 
tioned occur  abroad  in  Russia,  Belgiuuj, 
France,  the  United  States,  &c.,  with  some 
fossils  analogous  to  and  others  identical  with 
those  at  home. 

dev'-6n-ite,  s.     [From  being  first  discovered 
at  Barnstaple,  Devon.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Wavellite  (q.v.) 

dev'-on-port,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  see  Daven- 
port.] A  kind  of  small  ornamental  writing- 
table  or  desk,  with  a  sloping  top,  and  titted 
with  drawers  down  each  side. 

Dev'-ons,  s.  pi.  [From  the  county  where  they 
are  reared.  (See  def.)]  The  name  given  to  a 
breed  of  cattle  which  occurs  in  Devonshire. 
They  are  rather  wild,  of  a  dark-red  colour,  and 
can  be  used  instead  of  horses  for  ploughing. 
They  are  smaller  than  Shorthorns  or  Herefords, 
The  bull  has  a  small  head,  fine  muzzle  and  face, 
very  handsome  horns,  which  should  taper 
upward  and  rather  backward  ;  the  eye  is  large 
and  rather  wild,  indicating  an  active  disposi- 
tion ;  the  neck  is  arched,  but  the  dewlap  is  not 
much  developed  ;  tail  set  on  rather  higli ;  good 
barrel  well  up  behind  the  shoulder  ;  not  the 
depth  of  carcase  in  the  same  height  as  is  found 
in  the  Shorthorns ;   skin  of  a  dark-red  and 


rather  of  a  mottled  character,  and  plenty  of 
long  curling  hair ;  the  skin  is  thicker  than 
that  of  Shorthorns,  but  not  so  thick  as  that  of 
Herefords.  They  form  a  good  deal  of  inside 
fat  and  firm  meat.  The  cows  yield  a  very  rich 
milk.  They  are  hardy,  and  able  to  find  food 
on  poor  uplands, 

Dev'-6n-shire,  s.  &  v.t.  [Eng.  Devon,  and 
shire.} 

A,  As  subst.  :  The  county  or  shire  of  Devon. 

B.  As  verb : 

Agric.  :  (For  def.  see  extract).  [Denshire.] 
"To  Devonshire  land  is  to  pare  ofl"  the  surface  or 
top-turffe  thereof,  then  lay  it  together  in  heaps  and 
bum  it,  which  ashes  are  a  marvailous  improvement  to 
battle  barren  ground.  ...  An  husbandry  which, 
wherever  used,  retains  the  name  of  the  place  where  it 
was  first  invented,  it  being  usual  to  Devonshire  land 
in  Dorsetshire  and  other  countries," — Fuller:  Wor- 
thies; Devon,  i,  27a.     (Davies.) 

Devonshire  toeauty,  o. 

Bot. :  A  white  dwarf  garden  species  of  Phlox. 
{Britten  <&  EolUmd.) 

Devonshire  colic,  s. 

Med.  :  Also  called  Painter's  colic  (q.v.).  A 
species  of  colic  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
lead  into  the  system.  It  is  frequent  amongst 
the  workers  in  the  lead  mines  of  Devonshire, 
whence  its  name. 

Devonshire  myrtle,  s. 

Bot. :  Myrica  Gale.    (Britten  iS;  Holland.) 

dev'-on-shir-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [Devon- 
shire, v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par,  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive : 

Agric. :  The  same  as  Denshiring  (q.v.). 

■'^'  dev-dr-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  devoratio,  from 
devoro  =  to  devour.  ]  The  act  of  devouring  ; 
the  state  of  being  devoured. 

' '  They  have  beene  occasioue  of  the  death  and  devora- 
tion  of  manie  children."— jffoHrtifterf.'  Descript.  Eng., 
ch.  X 

*dev-6r-ie,  s.  {¥t,  devoir.}  A  duty  payable 
from  land,  or  belonging  to  one  in  virtue  of 
his  office. 

"With  all  and  siudrye  landis,  comnaoditees,  privi- 
legeis,  fies  and  deuories  pertening  to  the  keping  of  the 
said  castell."— >4c£s  Mary  (1567)  (ed.  1814),  p.  550. 

*de-v6r*S,  s.     [Divorce.] 

1  maji  and  his  wyf." 


*  de-vot'-a-ry,  s.  [Low  Lat.  devotarius,  from 
Lat.  devohts,  pa.  par.  of  devoveo  —  to  vow,  to 
devote.]    A  votary. 

"  There  went  up_  a  more  famous  and  freguent  pil- 
grimage of  devotaries  than  to  any  holy  land  of  theirs 
•whatsoeveT."— Gregory  :   Works  (1684),  p.  60. 

de-v6'te,  v.t.  [Lat.  devotvs,  pa.  par.  of  de~ 
voveo :  de  =  fully,  and  voveo  ~  to  vow ;  Fr. 
d-evouer.} 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  consecrate  ;  to  dedicate ;  to  set  apart 
or  appropriate  by  vow. 


2.  To  offer  up  ;  to  give  as  an  ofFering  to  the 
gods. 

' '  Decius,  following  the  example  of  his  father  at  the 
battle  of  Veseris,  devoted  himself  for  the  Bomana." — 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist,  (1855),  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  ii., 

*  3.  To  execrate,  to  curse,  to  doom  to  de- 
struction. 

"  Let  her,  like  me,  of  every  joy  forlorn, 
Devote  the  hour  wheu  such  a  wretch  was  born." 
Rowe  :  Jane  Shore,  iv.  2. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Tu  addict ;  to  give  wholly  up  to. 

"The  ardour  and  perseverance  with  which  he  de- 
voted himself  to  his  mission  have  scarcely  any  parallel 
in  history." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  To  give  up,  to  resign,  to  abandon. 
"  Alike  devote  to  sorrow's  dire  extreme 

The  day  reflection  and  the  midnight  dream. 

Pope:  Honier'H  Odyssey,  iv.  1,061,  1,062, 

3.  To  doom,  to  consign. 

"  Aliens  were  devoted  to  their  rapine  and  despight." 
More :  Decay  of  Piety. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  devote  and 
to  dedicate,  see  Dedicate. 

*  de-v6'te,  a.  &.  s.    [Lat.  devotus;  Pr.  dAvot.} 
A.  As  adjective  :  , 

1.  Doomed,  set  apart,  devoted. 
"  How  art  thou  lost !  how  on  a  sudden  lost, 
Defaced,  deflowered,  and  now  to  death  devote  /" 
Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  900,  901. 


2.  Devoted,  addicted,  attached. 

"  Let 's  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray ; 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks,       __ 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjured. 

Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

3.  Devout. 

"  Be  dep  deuote  in  hoi  mekenesse." 

£.  Eng.  AlUt.  Poems;  Pearl  406. 

B,  As  subst.  :  A  devotee. 

"One  professeth  himself  a  devote  or  peculiar  servant 
to  our  Lord."— Sfr  E.  Sandys :  State  of  Religion. 

de-v6t'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Devote,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Dedicated;  solemnly  set  apart;  conse- 
crated. 

"  None  devoted,  which  shall  be  devoted  of  men,  shall 
be  redeemed  ;  but  shall  surely  be  put  to  death."— 
Lev.  xxvii,  29. 

2.  Doomed ;  consigned  to  destruction ; 
fated. 

"  The  flames  went  up  from  every  market-place,  every 
hamlet,  every  pariah  church,  every  country  seat, 
within  the  devoted  •province3."—Maca'ulay  :  Hist.  Eng., 
eh.  xi. 

3.  Wholly  given  up,  addicted,  or  attached 
to  any  pursuit,  study,  habit,  <fec. 

"A  generation  equally  devoted  to  monarchy  and  to 
vice." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  ii. 

i.  Ardently  or  strongly  attached ;  zealous. 
"  In  the  midst  of  a  devoted  household  and  temintry/ 
MacaiUay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

de-v6t'-ed-ness,  s.    [Eng  devoted;  -ness.} 

1,  The  state  of  being  devoted  or  addicted ; 

attachment ;  dedication. 

"The  owning  of  our  obligation  unto  virtue,  may  be 
styled  natural  religion ;  that  is  to  say,  a  devotedttesa 
unto  God,  so  as  to  act  according  to  his  will." — Qreio. 

2.  Strong  or  warm  attachment ;  zealousness. 

"  With  what  a  deep  devoted/iess  of  woe 
I  wept  thy  absence." 

Moore :   Veiled  Prophet  qf  Shora^san. 

dev-o-tee',  s.     [Devote,  a.} 

1.  One  who  is  wholly  devoted  or  supersti- 
tiously  given  up  to  religious  duties  and  cere- 
monies ;  a  votary,  a  bigot,  a  religious  enthu- 
siast. 

"  The  secret  expectation  of  a  few  recluse  devotees." — 
Paley :  Evidences,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

2.  One  wholly  devoted  to  any  practice,  pur- 
suit, or  study  ;  an  enthusiast. 

"  He  .  . .  was  esteemed  by  some  a  Kosie  Crucian,  and 
a  great  devotee  to  Dr.  Job  Dee. " —  Wood :  Atherus  Oxon. ; 
Edward  Dyer. 

*  de-vote-Iiche,  *de-vote-ly,  adv.  [De- 
voutly,] 

*  de-vo'te-ment,  s.  [Eng.  devote;  -me?U; 
Fr.  devouernent.}  The  act  of  devoting,  dedi- 
cating, or  setting  apart  by  a  vow  ;  the  state 
of  being  devoted  or  dedicated. 

"  Her  [Iphigenia's]  devotem^nt  was  the  demand  of 
Apoilo,  and  the  joint  petition  of  all  Greece." — Surd' 
Jfoies  on  A  rs  Poetica. 

de-v6t'-er,  *  de-v6'~t6r,  :>.    [Eng.  devotee); 

-67'.] 

1.  One  who  devotes,  dedicates,  or  sets  apart. 

*  2.  A  devotee  or  worshipper. 

"Whole  towns  sometimes,  as  Sienna  by  name,  ax» 
devoters  of  our  Lady," — Sir  Miles  Sandys:  Essays 
(1834),  p.  196. 


His  bounteous  blessing." 

Beauinojtt :  Psyche,  ix.  123. 

*  de-v6t'-er-er,  s.    [Devotoring.]    An  adul- 
terer. 


de-v6t'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Devote,  v.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  ^s  subst. :  The  act  of  dedicating,  setting 

apart,  or  giving  up  to  anvthing. 

de-vo'-tion,   *  de-vo'-gion,   *  de-vo-ci- 
oun,  *  de-vo-cy-on,  *  de-vo-ty-oun,  s. 

[Fr.  divotion;  Sp.  devocion ;  Ital.  divozione; 
Port,  divo^o,  from  Lat.  devotio,  from  devotusj 
pa.  par,  of  devoveo,} 

1.  The  act  of  solemnly  devoting  or  dedicat- 
ing to  some  purpose. 

2.  The  act  of  devoting  or  applying  oneself 
or  one's  time  to  anything. 

*  3.  The  power  of  devoting  or  applying  to 
any  purpose ;  disposal. 

"They  are  entirely  at  our  devotion,  and  may  be 
turned  backwajrd  and  forward,  as  we  please.  "—Godwin  : 
Enquirer,  p.  363. 

4.  The  state  of  being  solemnly  devoted  or 
dedicated  to  any  particular  purx)ose. 


fi,te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;    go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  S^^ian.     ae,  oo  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  lcw. 
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*5.  Thatwhicli  is  solemnly  dedicated,  or  set 
apart. 

*  6.  An  offering  to  God  or  for  religious 
purposes. 

"The  Deacons,  Chiircli-wardena,  or  other  fit  persou 
appoiuted  fur  that  purpose,  ahull  receive  the  alms  for 
the  poor,  aud  other  devotions  of  the  people,  in  a  decent 
hason." — Rubric  in  Cormnunion  jSeroice  ;  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer. 

*  t.  A.  sincere  and  lieantfelt  love  towards  the 
Supreme  Being ;  piety,  devoutness. 

"  Pure  deuodon  aud  indefiled  before  God  the  father 
is  this." — Jwmea  t  27  (1551). 

8.  An  act  of  reverence  or  worship  done  to 
the  Supreme  Being  ;  prayer,  religious  worship, 
or  duties.    (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

*  9.  An  object  of  worship. 

"For  as  I  passed  by  and  beheld-  your  devotions,  I 
found  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  To  the  Unluiown 
God"— Acts  xviL  23. 

10.  The  state  of  being  devoted  or  wholly 
given  up  to  any  piu'suit,  study,  or  practice. 

11.  A  strong,  zealous  attachment  to  any 
person. 

"He  had  a  particulai-  revereuce  for  the  person  of 
the  king,  aud  the  more  extraordinary  devoti(m  for  that 
of  the  prince."— CTarendo7i, 

*  12.  An  act  expressive  of  devotion  or  attach- 
ment. 

"  tJpon  the  like  devotion  as  youTHelves, 
To  ifiatulate  the  ;;eutle  princes  there." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III,,  Iv.  1, 

1 13.  Earnestness,  eagerness,  ardour,  zeal. 
",  ,  .  he  seeks  their  hate  with  greater  devotion  than 
they  can  render  it  him." — Shakeep.  :  CoHolanus,  ii.  2. 


*  de-vo'-tion-air, 


[O.  Fr.]    A  devotee. 


"The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hales  .  .  .  hath  devotioTiair 
and  moralist." — North :  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  ii.  264. 
(Bavies.) 

de-vd'-tion-al,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  devotion ;  -al.] 
A.  As  adj.  :   Of  or  pertaining  to  devotion  ; 
characteristic  of  or  befitting  devotion ;  devout. 
"The  devotional  as  well  as  the  active  part  of  re- 
ligion."— Atterbury :  Serm.,  vol,  iv.,  ser.  9. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  form  of  devotion. 

"Their  dispiitinKS  against  the  devotionnla  of  the 
Church  of  England." — Qattden :  Tears  of  the  Church, 
p.  87, 

*  de-v6'-tion-al-ist,  s.  [Eug.  d&i-otional ; 
-ist.]  One  who'  is  superstitiously  and  formally 
devout ;  a  devotee. 

"  Oive  a  religious  turn  to  this  natural  softness,  and 
yon  have  the  complete  image  of  a  French  devotion- 
alist." — CoverUry  :  Philemon  to  llydaspes,  conv.  1. 

*  de-v6-tion-3«r-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  devotional; 
-ity.\    Affected  devotion  ;  hypocrisy. 

"  First  we  must  mention  and  dismiss  pure  devotion- 
ality." — A.  H.  ClougJi :  Remains,  i.  299. 

*  de-VO'-tion-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  devotional  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  devotional  manner ;  towards  devo- 
tion :  as,  to  be  devotioiially  inclined. 

*  de-vo'-tion-ist,  n.  [Eng.  devotion  ;  -isti  A 
devotionalist. 

"  There  are  certain  zealous  devotionists,  which  abhor 
all  set  forms  and  fixed  hours  of  invocation."— flp. 
HaU:  SoUloq.,1^. 

*  de-vd'-tious-ness,  s,  [Eng.  devot{e),  -ious, 
-Tiess.]    Devoutness,  devotion. 

'"Tls  cleuf  what  notion  they  had  of  .  .  ■  deuotious- 
ness." — Bammond :   Works,  i.  234. 

*  de-vo'-to,  h.    [Ital.]    A  devotee. 

"This  hath  been  commonly  experimented  by  the 
devotoa  of  all  religions."— Sco«.'  Works  (171S),  vol.  ii., 
p.  129. 

*  de-vof -or,  s.    [Devoter.] 

*  de-vdt'-6r-ihg,  a.  [Cf.  O.  Fr.  avoltre, 
avoutre  =  an  adulterer  ;  O.  Ital.  avolterare  = 
to  commit  adultery.]    Adulterous. 

"What  a  devotoring  rogue  this  is  I  He  wo^lld  have 
been  at  both."— rfte  Wizard,  a  Play  (16i0).    {Nares. ) 

de-vour',  *de-vowr-yn,  *de-voure, 
*de-VOUr-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  devorer;  Sp. 
&  Port,  devorar  ;  Ital.  devorare,  divorare,  from 
Lat.  devoro  :  de  (intens.),  and  wro^to  devour.] 

A,  Transitive : 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  eat  up  ravenously  or  gi-eedily,  as  a 
wild  beast,  or  a  veiy  hungiy  man. 

"  These  men  devoureth  her  owne  children."— rreitisa, 
iv.  447. 

2.  To  swallow  up. 

"The   yerde    of    Aaron    devowride  her  yerdea." — 
Wyclilfe  :  Exod.  vii.  12. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  destroy  or  consume  rapidly  and  vio- 
lently ;  to  annihilate. 

"  How  dire  a  tempest  from  Mycenie  ponr'd,  ^ 

Our  plains,  our  temples,  and  our  town  devour  d. 
Dryden ;  VirgU  ;  ^neid,  viL  302,  308. 


*  2.  To  destroy  or  do  away  with  utterly. 

' '  Such  a  pleasure  as  grows  fresher  upon  enjoyment ; 
and  though  continually  fed  upon,  yet  is  never  de- 
voured."— South. 

3.  To  enjoy  with  avidity. 

"  Longing  they  luck,  aud  gaping  at  the  sight, 
Devour  her  o'er  and  o'er  with  vast  delight." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  j£neid  vii.  1,107 

4.  To  take  into  the  mind  with  eagerness  and 
avidity. 

"  She'll  come  again,  and  with  a  gi-eedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse." 

Sliakesp.  :  Othello,  i.  3. 

*  5.  To  consume  or  waste  in  dissipation  and 
riot. 

"Thy  son  which  hath  devoured  thy  living  with 
harlots." — LiJce  xv.  30. 

*  6.  To  ruin,  to  plunder. 

"  Their  rejoicing  was  as  to  devour  the  poor  secretly." 
—Bab.  iii.  14. 
B.  Jntrans. :   To  act  as  a  devourer  or  con- 
sumer ;  to  consume. 

"  A  ftre  devoureth  before  them,  and  behind  them  a 
flame  bumeth." — Joel  ii.  3. 

t  de-vour'-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  devour;  -able,] 
Capable  of  being  devoured  ;  fit  to  be  devoured, 

de-voiir'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Devour.] 

de-v^ur'-er,  *  de-vouer-er,  *  de-vowr- 

ar,  s.  ,  [Eng.  devour ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  devours  ;  a  glutton. 

"A  man  devouerer  and  drynkynge  wyu."—Wycliff'e : 
Luke  viL 

2.  Fig.  :  One  who  or  that  which  utterly 
destroys  or  consumes. 

"  Such  theevish  devourers  of  men's  most  sa<rred 
time,"— Pr^nne ;  1  Bistrio-J/astix,  vi.  1, 

devourer-beetle,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  book-name  for  a  carnivorous 
beetle  belonging  to  the  genus  Broscus. 

*de-v6^ -ess,  "^  de-v6^'-esse,  s.  [Eng. 
devour ;  -ess.]  A  woman  who  devours  ;  a 
female  devourer. 

"Thou  art  a  detiouresse  of  man,  and  strauglinge 
thi  to\c:'—Wi/cliffe:  Ezek.  xxxvi,  13. 

de-voiir'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Devour.] 

A,  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  lang. :  Eating  up,  consuming,  de- 
stroying, annihilating,  wasting. 

"  Your  ever  anxioua  mind  and  beauteous  frame, 
From  the  devouring  rage  of  grief  reclaim." 

Pope:  BoTner's  Odyssey,  xix.  299,  30O. 

2.  Ser. :  The  same  as  Vorant  (q.v.). 

C,  As  Buhst.  :  The  act  of  eatiug  up,  con- 
suming, destroying,  or  wasting. 

de-v6iir'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  devouring ; 
-ly.]  In  a  devouring,  greedy,  or  eager  manner ; 
with  eagerness  and  avidity. 

^  de-vours,  ».    [Divorce.] 

de-v6iit',  *  de-vot,  *  de-vote,  *  de-voute, 

a.  &  s.     [Fr.  d^vot;  Lat.  devotus,  pa.  par.   of 
devoveo ;    Sp.    &    Port,   devoto ;    Ital.   devoto, 
divoto.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Devoted  to  religion  and  piety ;  pious, 
religious. 

"Misfortune  generally  made  him  devout  after  his 
oivii  tiishiou,"—Macaulay  '  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  Filled  with  devotion. 

"  For  this,  with  soul  deoout,  he  thank'd  the  god 
And,  of  success  secure,  return'd  to  his  abode." 

Dryden:  Palamoa  &  Arcite,  iii,  373,  374. 

3.  Expressive  of  devotion  ;  pious. 

' '  Into  thy  presence  let  my  prayer. 
With  signs  devout,  asceud." 

Milton:  Translation,  Ps.,  xxxviii. 
i.  Sincere,  heartfelt,  earnest. 
*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Devotion. 

"  Till  we  come  to  the  devout  of  it." — Milton  :  Eikon- 
oktastes,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  devotee. 

"They  are  not  to  be  the  ordinary  followers  of  Anti- 
christ, but  they  are  to  be  in  his  special  devouts,  and  as 
it  were  sworn  slaves."— iSAe/don;  Miracles  (^  Anli- 
christ  (1616),  p.  247. 

^  For  the  difference  between  devout  and 
■  holy,  see  Holy. 

*de-VO^t-ed,  «.  [Eng.  devout;  -ed.]  De- 
voted, devout. 

"  Hee  showed  himselfe  a  well  devouted  Christian." — 
St<yw :  King  James  (an.  1608). 

*  de-voute'-ment,  adv.  [0.  Tr.  devotement.] 
Devoutly. 

"The  holy  pope  prayede  God  devoutement."—Octo- 
vian,  61. 


'^  de-v6ut'-ful,  a.     [Eug.  devout;  fuUJ).'] 

1.  Full  of  devotion  ;  exceedingly  devout. 

"  In  that  devoutful  iiL'tiuu  of  the  East." 

Daniel.  CU'il  Wars,  bk.  i. 

2.  Sacred. 

"  To  make  her  his  by  must  devoutful  rights." 

Marston, 

*  de-vafi.v -less,  a.  {E.-iig.  devout ;  -less.]  Des- 
titute of  or  without  devotion. 

"'  de-v6ut'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  devoutless ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  devoutless ; 
want  of  devotion. 

"The  liLst  point  of  this  armour  be  the  darts  of 
devoutlessness,  umnercifulness,  and  epicurisme."  — 
Dp.  of  Chichester :  Two  SerTnons  (1576). 

de-v6ut-ly,  "  de-vote-ly,  ^  de-voute- 
liche,  *  de-vout-Uche,  adv.  [Eng.  de- 
vo^it;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  devout  manner ;    with    devotion  ; 
IJiously,  religiously. 

"  Cast  her  fair  eyes  to  heav'n,  and  pray'd  devoutly," 
i  Sliakesp. :  Benrg  YIII.,  iv.  L 

2.  Earnestly,     sincerely,     with     heartfelt 

earnestness. 

"A  coQSUiamatiou 
Devoutly  to  be  wished."      Sliakesp. :  Bamlet,  iii,  1. 

de-vout'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  devout;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  devout ;  devotion. 
"'Twas  observed  before,  that  there  are  some  who 
h-ive  a  sort  of  devoutness  and  religion  iu  their  parti- 
cular complexion." — Glanuille;  Sermons,  p.  52. 

^de-v6've,  v.(.     [Lat.   devoveo:    de  (intens.), 
and  voveo  ~  to  vow,]     To  dedicate,  to  conse- 
crate, to  devote,  to  destine  for  a  sacrifice. 
' '  'Twas  his  own  Sou  whom  God  and  miuikind  lov'd 
His  own  victorious  Son,  whom  He  devov'd." 

Cowley:  Davideis,  iv. 

*  de-vtf^fr"',  v.t.    [Pref.  de,  and  Eug.  vow  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  dedicate,  to  vow,  to  devote. 

"  As  making  full  account  either  to  win  the  victorie, 
or  devow  and  betake  themselves  to  be  consumed  wltn 
the  ashes, of  their  countrey."— ZfoWonti ."  Amm,ian%hs 
Marcellinus  (1609). 

2.  To  devote  or  give  oneself  wholly  up  to. 

"  To  the  inquiry 
And  search  of  which,  your  mathematical  head 
Hath  so  devowed  itself." 

Ben  Jonson  :  Magnetic  Lady,  L  1, 

*  devoyre,  s.    [Devoir.] 

dew  (ew  as  u),  *  deow,  *  deew,  *  dev, 
*  dewe,  s.  &.  a.  [A.S.  didw ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  danw ;  Icel.  dogg;  Dan.  dug;  Bw.dagg; 
0.  H.  Ger.  ton,  tau ;  Ger.  tliau.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  LaTigua^e : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  He  glod  away  as  dew  iu  son."        Amadas,  761. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  Anything  which  falls  or  descends 
bghtly,  so  as  to  refresh. 

"  The  golden  dew  of  sleep." 

Sfiakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  1. 
t  (2)  Used  as  an  emblem  of  freshness. 
"Having  the  deio  of   his  youth,  imd   the   beauty 
thereof."  Longfellow :  Miles  StanAish,  i. 

*(3)  Tears. 

"  Do  not  steep  thy  heart 
In  such  relenting  dew  of  lameutations," 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,626,  1,829. 

*  (4)  A  drop. 

"Dews  of  blood. 
Disasters  iu  the  atm ;  and  the  moist  star. 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands." 

Sliakesp. ;  Bamlet,  i.  1. 
II.  Meteorol. :  Moisture  condensed  from 
the  atmosphere  upon  the  surface  of  certain 
bodies.  Dew  must  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  mankind  from  the  earliest  ages. 
In  modern  times  Pictet  of  Geneva,  Le  Roy 
of  MontpeUier,  Six  of  Canterbury,  and  Patrick 
Wilson  of  Glasgow,  have  investigated  the 
subject  —  especially  the  last-named  man  of 
science,  who  wrote,  iu  a.d.  1780,  valuable 
observations  on  this  part  of  meteorology  ;  but 
the  standard  work  on  the  subject  is  The 
Theory  of  Dew,  published  in  a.d.  1814,  by 
Dr.  Charles  William  Wells,  F.R.S.,  of  London 
(formerly  of  Carolina).  The  higher  the  tem- 
perature the  more  aqueous  \'apour  can  the 
atmosphere  retain  In  solution.  The  diminu- 
tion, therefore,  of  heat,  which  takes  place 
when  day  is  succeeded  by  night,  in  many 
cases  renders  the  air  incapable  of  retaining 
some  of  the  moistui'e  which  it  held  in  the 
form  of  vapour  during  the  day.  This  is  depo- 
sited on  any  bodies  which  at  the  time  are  colder 
than  the  adjacent  atmosphere.  It  scarcely 
ever  happens  that  the  air  ls  saturated  with 
vapour,  or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  worded, 
that  the  aqueous  vapour  is  in  the  condition  of 


b^  b^;  pout.  iS^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  911m,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.     ph  =  f. 
cian,  -tian=  shan.     -tlonu  -sion=shun;  -tion.  -?ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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greatest  possible  density  for  the  temperature. 
As  Aristotle  long  ago  observed,  dew  is  depo- 
sited chiefly  on  calm  and  serene  nights.  It  is 
more  plentiful  in  spring  and  autumn  than  iu 
summer.  A  cloudy  night  interferes  with  the 
condensation,  for  tlie  clouds  intercept  i-adia- 
tion  from  the  earth,  and,  in  many  cases,  pre- 
vent the  temperature  falling  to  the  dew-point. 
XDew-point.]  Dew  when  congealed  beconn^s 
hoar-frost.  It  should  be  added  that  in  the 
Urit.  Assoc.  Re-port  for  1869,  pt.  ii..  pp.  301— 
40,  is  a  paper,  by  Dr.  Heniy  Hudson,  attempt- 
ing to  controvert  various  observations  and 
reasonings  given  to  the  world  by  Dr.  'WcUs. 

B,  As  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  dew  ; 
moist,  damp. 

"  Ane  hate  fyry  power,  warme  and  deiv, 
Heuinly  begynning,  and  original. 
Bene  in  thay  sedis  quhilkis  we  aaulis  c.il." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  191,  8. 

U  Obvious  compounds:  Dew-bedabbled,  deiu- 
tespanghd,  dew-besprinkled,  dew-drenched,  &c. 

dew-bead,  s.  A  bead  or  single  drop  of 
dew. 

"Admiring  the  dew-bends  on  the  branches.'— /"ti^i 
Mall  Gazette,  Oct.  13,  18B2. 

dew-beater,  s. 

1.  A  coarse  oiled  shoe,  which  resists  the 
dew. 

*  2.  An  early  walker. 

"The  dew-beaters  have  trod  their  way  for  tlioae  that 
come  after  them." — Hacket :  Life  of  Williains,  i.  57. 

■^'  dew-bent,  u..  Bent  or  wc-ighed  down 
•vvith  dew. 

"  Just  as  the  dew-bent  rose  is  born." 

Thomson     Hymn  to  SoUtud-e. 

dew-berry,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  popular  name  of  Ruhiis  ccesius,  so 
called  from  its  fruit  being  covered  over  with  a 
tine  waxy  white  secretion  like  dew. 

2.  The  fruit  of  1.  It  is  black,  with  a  bluish 
Tiloom,  and  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste. 

"  Feed  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberries. 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries." 

Shakesp. :  MidSummer  Night's  DreoTn,  lii.  1. 

3.  Eibes  Grossularia.     {Britten  &  Holland.) 
*■  4.  The  raspbeiTy. 

"  Dewberries,  as  they  stand  here  among  the  more 
delicate  fruits,  must  be  undei-stood  to  mean  raap- 
ben'ies,  which  are  also  of  tbe  bramble  kiud," — Hanmer. 

'^  dew- besprent,   a.     Sprinkled   with 


■dew. 


"  Had  ta'en  their  supper  on  the  savoury  herb 
Of  knot-grass  dew-besprent." 

Milton  :  Cotnus,  S-ll,  542. 


dew-bit,  '. 

Ing.    {Prov.) 


The  first  meal  in  the  : 


deiP-brigllt,  a.    Bright  with  dew. 

"  Aslant  the  dew-bright  earth,  and  colour'd  air 

He  looks  ill  boundless  majesty  abroad." 

;  Siinvner,  66, 


*  dew-burning,  a.  Sparkling  or  glisten- 
ing like  dew  in  the  sun.    (Spenser.) 

dew-claw,  s. 

1.  One  of  the  bones  or  little  nails  behind  a 
deer's  foot. 

2.  The  uppermost  claw  in  a  dog's  foot, 
■smaller  than  the  rest,  and  not  reaching  the 
ground. 

"His  head  is  decidedly  inferior  to  Bayaid's,  and  he 
OS  lacking  dew-claws."— Field,  Jan.  28,  1882, 

'dew-cold,  ft.    Cold  with  dew. 

"  Unheeded  there,  pale,  sunk,  aghast. 
With  brow  against  the  dew-cold  mast." 

Moore:  Fire  yVorshippers. 

dew-cup,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  first  allowance  of  beer 
to  harvestmen. 

2.  Bot. :  Alcliemilla  vulgaris,  Ladies'  mantle, 
from  its  being  frequently  seen  with  drops  of 
dew  or  rain  lying  on  the  foliage,  which  do  not 
wet  the  leaves,  but  roll  about  on  the  hairy 
surface.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

"They  [the  fairies]  '11  hae  to  gang  away  au'  sleep 
in  their  dew-cups  till  the  gloaming  come  on  again." — 
JSro^vnie  of  Bodabeck,  ii.  183, 

dew-drink,  s.  The  same  as  Dew-cup,  i 
(q.v.). 

dew-drop,  s.    A  single  drop  of  dew. 
*'  Dew-drops  may  deck  the  turf  that  hides  the  bones, 
But  tears  of  godly  grief  ne'er  flow  within." 

Cowpur :  Bill  of  Mortality,  a.d.  1788. 

dew-dropping,  a.    Wetting,  rainy. 

"  Half  in  a  blush  of  clustering  roses  lost 
Deiv-drop}3ing  Coolness  to  the  slmde  retires  " 

Thomson .  Hummer,  20C. 


dew-fall,  s.  The  falling  of  dew  ;  the  time 
when  dew  falls. 

"  Expanding  while  the  dew-fall  flows." 

J/oore  :  Light  of  the  I/aram. 

dew-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Dactijlis  glomcrata.  (Britt.  &  Holland.) 

*  dew-imp  ear  led,  o.  Sparkling  with 
dew,  as  tliough  with  pearls. 

"  Wliere  nightingales  iu  Arden  sit  and  sing 
Amongst  "the  dainty  dew-lmpcarled  flowers." 

Drayton :  Sound  o'i. 

dew-piece,  s.  A  piece  of  bj'cad,  whicli 
in  former  times  used  to  be  given  to  farm- 
servants,  when  they  went  out  to  their  work 
early  in  the  morning. 

"When  I  was  eating  my  due  piece  'apparently 
meant  for  dew-piece]  this  morning,  something  come 
and  clicked  it  out  of  my  ha.iid."Sinclair :  Satan's  In- 
visible World,  p.  4S. 

dew-point,  s. 

Meteorol.  :  The  temperature  of  the  glass  in  a 
hygrometer  at  the  moment  when  dew  begins 
to  form  upon  its  surface.  It  coiTesponds  with 
the  point  of  saturation  in  the  air.  When  the 
air  outside  a  house  has  cooled  down  hy  radia- 
tion to  this  point,  dew  is  deposited  and  latent 
heat  given  out.  Thus  the  dew-point  deter- 
mines the  minimum  temperature  of  the  night, 
and  to  ascertain  it  is  of  importance  to  the 
horticulturist,  as  it  enables  him,  in  certain 
cases,  to  predict  frost  and  take  timely  pre- 
cautions against  its  probable  eftects.  (Bucha  n .) 

*'  dew-rake,  s  A  fine  rake,  used  on 
lawns. 

"  Like  dew-rakes  «nd  harrowes,  armed  with  so  many 
teeth,  that  none  great  or  small  should  escape  t'«eni." — 
Gauden  :  Tears  of  tfie  Church,  p.  D81. 

dew-retting,  s.  The  process  of  soften- 
ing and  removing  the  mucilage  from  the 
fibrous  and  cellular  portions  of  the  stalks  of 
flax  and  hemp,  by  exposure  to  dew,  showers, 
sun,  and  air  upon  a  sward.  (Knight.)  [Ret- 
ting.] 

dew-rounds,  s.  pL  The  ring- walks  of  deer. 

dew-stone,  s.  A  species  of  limestone 
found  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  collects  a 
large  quantity  of  dew  on  its  surface. 

dew-worm,  s.  The  common  earth-worm, 
Lumbricns  terrestris. 

' '  For  the  trout,  the  dew-worvi,  which  some  call  the 
lob  worm,  and  the  brandling  are  the  chief." — Walton  : 
Angler. 

"^  dew,  'pret.  oiv.     [Day,  v.     Daw.] 

"  Bot  restyt  still  quhill  that  the  brycht  day  dew ; 
Agayne  began  the  toun  to  sailye  new." 

Wallace,  viii.  860.  MS. 

*dew(ewasu),  *dewe,  *dewyn,  v.t.^i. 
[A.  S.  dedwian ;  0.  Fris.  dawa;  Dut.  dauwen; 
O.  H.  Ger.  touwon;  Icel.  doggva  ;  Sw.  dvgga; 
Dan.  dugge.]    [Dew,  s.] 

A.  Transitii^e: 

I.  Lit. :  To  wet  with  dew,  to  bedew. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  wet,  to  moisten,  as  with  dew. 

"  In  Gallick  blood  again 
He  dews  his  reeking  sword."        Philips :  Blenheim. 

2.  To  accuse,  to  stain. 

"  He  that  is  unfortunate  .  .  .  shall  find  many  that 
will  de^v  him  with  that  at  least  supposed  folly."— 
Feltham :  Uesolves,  p.  83. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  send  down  dew,  to  scatter 
dew. 

"Dewith,  ye  heuenus,  fro  aboue." — W y cliff e :  Isa. 
xlv.  3. 

de-wan',  s.  [Mahratta  diwdn,  diwdna  =  a 
prime  minister  ;  Arab,  diwan  =  (1)  a  royal 
coui-t,  a  tribunal  of  justice,  revenue,  &c.,  (2) 
the  i>resident  of  the  council,  (3)  the  august  or 
imperial  court.]  [Divan.]  In  the  East  Indies 
the  head  officer  of  finance  and  revenue. 

de-wan'-n^,  s.  [MahrattatiwycHec,  diwani.] 
In  the  East  Indies  a  court  for  trying  revenue 
and  other  civil  causes. 

■  dewed  {pron.  dud),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dew,  v.'\ 

dew^-ey-lite  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Named  after 
Prof.  Chester  Dewey,  an  American  mineralo- 
gist, and  Eng.  suft".  -lite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  amorphous,  translucent,  brittle 
mineral  of  a  whitish,  yellowish,  or  greenish 
colour.  Sp. gr.  1*936— 231 ;  hardness, 2— 3'5 ; 
lustre,  tran.slucent. 

*^"  dew'-ftiU  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  dew  =  due  ; 
'full.]    Due. 

"  Of  my  desert  or  of  my  dcwfull  right. " 

Spenser:  F.  <i.,\Il.  vi.  35. 


*■  dew -gar  (ew  as  u),  s.     [Fr.  Di^u  garden 
God  save  (you).]     A  mode  of  salutotmn. 
"  He  salufit  thaim,  as  it  war  bot  in  scorn  ; 
Dewgar,  glide  day,  bone  ^^"^"f^^^Jl^^lf  ^^\^q' l^^ 

"  dewgs  (ew  as  u).  s.  pi.  [Btym.  doulitfiil ; 
cf.  Dag.]  Rags,  shreds,  shapings  of  cloth, 
small  pieces. 

"  Butg.ine  onny  of  their  friends  be  here,  tell  them  if 
they  stur  again,  they  shall  awe  be  cut  m  dcwga  — 
It'.  Laick  :  Answer  to  the  Scots  J'resb  Moquence,  pt.  l. 
p.  52 

dew'-i-ness  (ew  as  u),  '  dew-i-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  dewy;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  dewy,  or  wet  with  dew. 

"Adewinesse  dispersed  or  .  .  .  radicale  in  the  very 
substance  of  the  body."— fiacoTi ."  Difc  &  Death. 

■  dew" -ing  (ew  as  u), "  dew-yng,  jyr.  j^ar., 

a.,  &  s.     [Dew,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  2W-rtieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  falling  of  dew  ;  dew, 

"Theo  sunne  ariseth,  and  fallith  the  detoyng." 

Alisaunder,  914. 

*  de-witt,  v.t.  [Ill  reference  to  the  murder  of 
John  and  Cornelius  De  Witt,  in  Holland,  in 
1137-2.]    To  murder,  to  assassinate, 

"They  apprehended  and  dcwitled  him,  one  of  the 
brethren  taking  a  sop  of  his  heart-blood." — Brand: 
Orkney  and  Zetland,  pp.  lie,  11". 

dew-lap  (ewas u),  *dew-lappe,  s.   [First 

element  uncertain  ;  second  from  O.E.  lappa, 
=  a  loose  hanging  piece,  a  lobe.] 

1.  Lit. :  Tlie  loose  fold  of  skin  lijyigiug  from 
the  throat  of  an  ox  or  now  ;  hence  tlie  pendu- 
lous skin  under  the  throat  of  some  other 
animals,  as  dogs. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  The  flesh  on  the  human  throat 
when  flaccid  through  age. 

"  And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  1  bob, 
And  on  her  wither'd  deiolap  pour  the  ale." 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Jfight's  Dreain,  ii   1. 

dew-lapped,    dew-lapt'  (ew  as  u),   a. 

[Eng.  dewlap;  -al.'\  Furnished  with  dewlaps 
or  a  similar  apx>endage. 

"  Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers, 
Dewlapped like  bulls?"    Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iii.  'i. 

*  dewle,  i".  [Fr.  denil.]  Mourning,  lamenta- 
tion. 

"  The  deadly  dewle  which  she  so  sore  did  make." 
Sackvitle :  The  Induction,  §  xiv. 

*  dew'-less   (ew  as  u),  a.     fEng.   deiv,   and 

less.]    Fi'ee  from  or  destitute  of  dew. 

*  dew '-try  (C'W  as  u),  s.     [Datura.] 

"  Make  leeches  and  their  iiunks  with  dewtry 
Commit  phantastical  advowtry." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  III.  i.  319,  320. 

dew- 3^  (ew  as  u),   ^  deaw-ie,  «.    [Eng. 
dew;  -y.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Full  of  or  accompanied  with  dew. 

"  But  from  the  earth  a  dewy  mist 
Went  up,  and  watered  all  the  ground." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vii.  333,334. 

2.  Resembling  dew. 

"  I  would  these  dewy  tears,  were  from  the  ground." 
Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  \:  3, 

3.  Covered  with  dew ;  roscid. 

"  The  herds  and  flocks  are  yet  abroad  to  crop 
The  dewy  grass."      Wordsworth :  £xcursion,  bk.  v. 

L  Falling  gently  like  dew  ;  refreshing. 
"  Immersed  in  dewy  sleep  ambrosiaL" 

Cowper :  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  ii. 

II.  Bot. :  Having  the  appearance  of  being 
covered  with  dew ;  roscid. 


dew. 


*^^  dewy-feathered. 


Falling  gently  as 


"  And  the  waters  murmuring, 
With  such  consort  as  they  keep 

Entice  the  dmoy-featherod  sleep." 

Milton  :  II  Penseroso,  14+-4e. 

*  dewy-skirted,  u.  Skirted  or  accom- 
panied by  dew. 

"  The  dewy-skirted  clouds  imbibe  the  sun." 

Thomson:  Autumti,  960. 

dex-am'-i-ne,   s.     [Gr.   B^^aixevrj  (dexavienH) 
=  a  receptacle,  a  reservoir.] 

Zool.  :  A  small  genus  of  Crustaceans,  family 
GammarldEe.  order  Amphipoda  ;  established 
by  Leach.  Dexamine  spinos'tis  is  very  eotumon 
on  the  southern  coasts  of  England,  and  is 
often  taken  in  tlie  shore  net  or  found  beneath 
stones  among  the  rocks  at  low  tide.  In 
general  appearance  the  Dexamine  are  not 
unlike  their  allies  the  Sand-hoppers  or  Sand- 
fleas.  The  antenna  are  long,  slender,  and 
three-jointed ;  there  are  fourteen  legs,  the 
first  and  second  pairs  being  nionodactj'le, 
with  a    small  compressed    hand,   the  other 


flite,  fat,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  ru3e,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


dexia— dextrose 


n 


pairs  are  furnished  with  simple  claws ;  the 
body,  including  the  head,  has  twelve  joints. 

dex'-i-a,    if.      [Gr.  fie^ia    (dexia)  ~  the  right 
hand.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  the 
tj'pe  of  the  family  Dexiarise. 

dex-i-ar'-I-SB,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  dexi(a),  and 
Lat.  adj.  pi.  fern.  suff.  -ariai.] 

Entom. :    A    family  of   Dipterous    insects, 
which  subsist  chiefly  on  the  juices  of  flowers. 

dex'-ter,  a.  &  adv,    [Lat.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
*  I.  Ordinai-y  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Pertaining  to  or  situated  on  the  right 
liaud  side. 

"  My  mother's  blood 
Kiuis  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  tbia  sinister 
Bounds  in  my  father's." 

Shakesp.  :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

(2)  Appearing  on  the  right-hand  side. 

*'  As  thu9  he  spoke,  behold,  in  open  view, 
On  sounding  wings  a.  dexter  eagle  flew." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xili.  l.oas,  1,039. 

2.  Eig, :  Favourable,  auspicious,  propitious. 

"  Prosperous  he  sailed  with  dexter  auguries, 
Aud  all  the  winged  good  otneiis  of  the  skies." 

Pope  :  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxiv.  362,  363. 
U.  Her.  :  The  right ;  situated  on  the  right ; 
as  the  d^ter  side  of  a  shield  is  that  opposite 
"the  left  hand  of  the  spectator. 

"  How  comes  it  that  the  victorious  arms  of  England 
,  .  .  are  not  placed  ou  the  dexter  side?" — Oreioer: 
tingua,  iii.  6. 

*  B.  As  adv. ;  On  or  towards  the  right-hand 
side. 

"  In  solemn  Bi>eed  the  bird  majestic  flew 
Pull  dexter  to  the  car." 

Pops :  Homer's  Odyssey,  xv.  183,  184, 

*[[  Dexter  chief  point : 

Her. :  A  point  in  the 
right-hand  upper  corner 
■of  a  shield. 


*dex-ter'-i-cal,      a. 

[Eug.  dexter ; -ical.]   Dex- 
terous. 

"Divine Plato afflrmes,  that 

those   have    most   dcxterical 

wits,    who   are  wont  to   be 

stlrd    up   with    a    heavenly 

fury."  —  Optick      Olasse      of 

Humors  (1639).    [Sfares.) 

dex-ter'-i-ta^,  *dex-ter-i-tee,  s.  [Bi-. 
dexteritc ;  Lat.  dexteritas,  from  dexter  =  the 
right ;  Gr.  Se^irepos  {dexitei'os)  =  the  right,  as 
opposed  to  the  left.] 

1.  The  ability  to  use  the  right  hand  better 
or  more  expertly  than  the  left ;  right-handed- 
ness. 

"  Dexterity  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  human 
race,  for  the  monkey  tribes  use  the  right  and  left 
limbs  indiscriminately." — Lancet.    (Ogilvie.) 

2.  Bodily  or  physical  activity,  expertness, 
adroitness,  or  skill ;  readiness  or  suppleness 
of  limbs ;  the  skill  or  expertness  gained  by 
practice  or  experience. 

"  The  ftery  youth  who  was  to  be 
The  heir  of  his  dexterity." 

Longfellow:  The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

3.  Mental  quickness  or  readiness  ;  prompt- 
ness in  contriving  or  inventing  means  to  at- 
tain an  object  or  accomplish  a  purpose  ;  skill 
in  the  raanagenjent  of  an  affair ;  tact,  clever- 
ness. 

"  Dundee  was  contending  with  difficulties  which  all 
his  energy  and  dexterity  could  not  completely  over- 
come."— Sfacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xlii. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dex- 
terity,  address,  and  ability:  "Dexterity  re- 
spects the  manner  of  executing  things  ;  it  is 
the  mechanical  facility  of  performing  an 
office :  address  refers  to  the  use  of  means  in 
executing :  ability  to  the  discernment  of  the 
things  themselves.  Dexterity  and  address  are 
but  in  fact  modes  of  ai>ility :  the  former  may 
be  acquired  :  the  latter  is  the  gift  of  nature  : 
we  may  have  ability  to  any  degree,  'but  dexterity 
and  address  are  positive  degrees  of  ability.  To 
form  a  good  government  there  must  be  ability 
in  the  prince  or  his  ministers  :  address  in 
those  to  whom  the  detail  of  operations  is  en- 
trusted ;  and  dexterity  in  those  to  whom  the 
execution  of  orders  is  entrusted.  With  little 
ability  and  long  habit  in  transacting  business 
we  may  acquire  a  dexterity  in  despatching  it, 
an  address  in  giving  it  whatever  turn  will  best 
suit  our  purpose.  Dexterity  lends  an  air  of 
ease  to  every  action  ;  address  supplies  art  and 
ingenuity  in  contrivance ;  ability  enables  us 
to  act  with  intelligence  and  confidence." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 


DEXTEB   CHIEF 
POINT. 


dex'-ter-ous,  dex -trous,  a-  [Eng.  dexter; 
-ous.\ 

1.  Using  the  right  hand  in  preference  to  the 
left ;  right-handed . 

2.  Expert  or  skilled  in  any  manual  employ- 
ment ;  active,  skilful,  clever  in  the  use  of  the 
limbs. 

"  Alden  ,  .  .  was  watching  her  dexterous  fingers  " 
Longfellow:  Courtship  of  Miles-Standish,  viii. 

3.  Quick  and  ready  mentally  ;  prompt  in 
contriving  or  inventing  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  an  object  or  accomplishment  of  a 
purpose. 

"  The  moat  cautious,  dexterous,  and  taciturn  of  men." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  JCng.,  ch.  vi. 

4.  Done  or  managed  with  dexterity  or  ad- 
dress ;  skilful,  able. 

".  .  .  were  induced  by  dexterous  management  to 
abate  much  of  their  demands." — Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

If  For  the  difference  between  dexterous  and 
clever,  see  Clever. 

dex'-ter-oiis-l^,  dex'-trous-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
dexteroiis;  -ly.]  In  a  dexterous,  skilful,  or 
expert  manner ;  with  dexterity,  skill,  or  ex- 
pertness. 

"He  had  employed  a  messenger  who  had  very  decie?"- 
ously  managed  to  be  caught." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

*  dex'-ter-oiis-ness,  *  dex'-trous-ness, 

s.     [Eng.  dexterous  ;  -ness.'\ 

1.  Dexterity  in  manual  employment. 

"Besides  the  dexterousness  and  propensity  of  the 
child  being  descended  lineally  from  so  many  uf  the 
same  trade. ' — Howell :  Letters,  iii.  8. 

2.  Mental  readiness  or  quickness. 

"He  hath  no  way  to  extricate  himself  but  by  the 
dexterousness  of  his  ingenuity."— /'e^fAam;  Resolves, 
a.  60. 

*dex'-trad,  adv.     [Eng.  dexter;  -ad.l 

Med. :  Towards  the  dextral  aspect,  as  of  the 
body  ;  towards  the  right  of  the  mesial  plane. 

^  dex'-tral,  a.  [Lat.  dextralis.]  Right ;  on 
the  right ;  as  opposed  to  left. 

"  Any  tunicles  or  skins  which  should  hinder  the 
liver  from  enabling  the  dextral  parts  .  .  ." — Broivne  : 
VuJgar  Errours,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

dextral  shell,  s. 

Conchol. :  A  spiral  shell,  whose  whorls,  when 
the  mouth  is  placed  towards  the  observer, 
turn  from  left  to  right.  This  is  the  general 
course  in  nature.  Sinistral  or  reversed  shells 
are  those  whose  spires  turn  from  right  to  left. 
In  other  words,  when  spiral  shells  are  placed 
vertically  with  the  spires  uppermost,  and  the 
mouth  towards  the  observer,  the  aperture  in 
dextral  shells  is  towards  the  right,  and  in 
sinistral  towards  the  left. 

dex-tr3.r-i-t^,  s.     [Eng.  dextral;  -ity.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  situated 
on  the  right  side,  not  on  the  left. 

"  If  there  were  a  determinate  prepotency  in  the  right, 
and  such  as  ariseth  from  a  constant  root  in  nature,  we 
might  expect  the  same  in  other  animals,  whose  parts 
are  also  differenced  by  dextralUy." — Browne:  Vitlgar 
Errours,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Right-handedness. 

"  Did  not  institution  but  nature  determine  dex- 
trallty."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

dex'-trin,  dex'-truie,  s.  [Lat.  dexter,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -me(C/tem.)(q.v.).] 

Clmn, :  CgHioOs.  Starch  gum,  British  gum. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  boiling  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  on  starch,  and  afterwards  neutral- 
izing with  chalk ;  if  boiled  for  a  longer  time 
the  dextrin  is  converted  into  dextrose  (q.v.). 
Dextrin  can  also  be  formed  by  heating  starch 
to  between  170°  to  200"  C.  It  is  a  gummy 
amorphous  mass,  soluble  in  water,  and  pre- 
cipitated by  alcohol.  It  is  called  dextrin  on 
account  of  its  dextro-rotatory  action  on  polar- 
ized light.  Dextrin  is  formed  in  germinating 
seeds  by  the  action  of  an  azotized  substance 
called  Diastase  (q.v.).  Dextrin  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  gum.    [Gum,  Stabch.] 

dextrin  sugar,  s.  An  uncrystallizable 
dextro-rotary  sugar,  probably  a  mixture  of 
dextrin  and  glucose. 

dex'-tro-,  in  compos.  [Lat.  dexter  =  the  right.] 
Ckcm.  :   Used  in  composition  to  signify  the 
turning  of  the  plane  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light 
to  the  right. 

dextro-compound,  s. 

Chem. :  Any  compound  body  which  has  the 
property  of  causing  the  plane  of  a  ray  of 
polarized  light  to  rotate  to  the  right.    Such 


[Dextrose.] 
Causing   to    turn 


are  dextrine,  dextro-glucose,  tartaric  acid, 
malic  acid,  &ni. 

dextro-glucose,  ». 

dextro-gyrate,   a 

towards  the  right  hand. 

"  If  the  analyzer  [a  piece  of  quartz]  has  to  be  turned 
towards  the  right,  su  as  to  cause  the  colours  to  succeeil 
each  other  in  their  natural  order  ....  the  piece  of 
quartz    is   called    right-handed  or    dex!ro-gyrate."~ 

Rodwell. 

dextro-racemic,  o.  Used  only  in  tha 
subjoined  compound. 

^  Dextro-racemic  acid : 

Chem.:  A  name  given  to  ordinary  tartaric 
acid  to  distinguish  it  fromlEevo-racemic,  lajvo- 
tartaric,  or  anti-tartaric  acid. 

dextro-rotatory,  dextro-rotary,  a. 

Causing  to  rotate  to  the  right:  as  a  dextro- 
rotatory crystal,  that  is,  a  crystal  that  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right. 

"  It  [dextrine]  is  named  from  its  powerfully  dextro' 
rotary  action  ou  light."—  WiUiamion :  Chemistry,  §  ai4. 

dextro-tartaric,  a. 

Chem..  :  The  same  as  Dextro-racemic  acid. 

dex-tro-gyr'-ate,  a.  [Pref.  dextro-,  and  Lat. 
gyratus,  pa.  par.  of  f?i/ro  =  toturn.]  [Gyrate.] 
The  same  as  Dextro-rotatory  (q.v.). 

dex'-tron-ate,  s.    [Eng.  dextron(ic),  and  suff. 
-ate  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 
Chem. .-  A  salt  of  dextronic  acid. 

dex-tron'-ic,  a.  [Lat,  dextro  (in  compos.)  = 
to  the  right ;  n  euphonic ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic] 

dextronic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C6H12O7.  Obtained  by  acting  on 
dextrine  or  starch  with  bromine-water  at 
100°  C,  and  then  treating  it  with  silver  oxide. 
It  is  a  sour,  uncrystallizable  syrup.  It  forms 
crystalline  salts,  which  are  less  soluble  than 
those  of  the  isomeric  gluconic  acid  ;  by  long 
boiling  dextronates  are  converted  into  gluco- 
nates.    Dextronic  acid  is  monobasic. 

dex-tror'-sal,  dex-tror'sc,  a.  [Lat.  dex- 
trorsum  =  towards  the  right ;  contr.  from  dex- 
trovorsum  :  dexter  =  right,  and  •uorsnm,  vers^im 
=■  turned  ;  verto  =  to  turn.]  Rising  from 
right  to  left,  as  a  spiral  line,  climber,  helix,  ifec. 

dex'-trose,  s.  [Lat.  dexter  =  right,  and  Eng. 
snff. -ose  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.. :  Grape  sugar,  dextro-gl-ucose,  CgHisOs 
or  C6H70(OH)g.  Dextrose  occurs  along  with 
levulose  in  grapes  and  other  sweet  fruits,  also 
in  honey,  and  in  the  urine  of  diabetic  patients. 
It  can  be  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  on  cane  sugar,  starch,  cellulose, 
&c.  It  can  be  best  obtained  by  boiling  for 
several  hours  fifty  parts  of  starch  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (100  parts  of  water  to  five  parts 
of  H2SO4).  The  solution  is  then  neutralized 
with  chalk,  filtered,  boiled  with  animal  char- 
coal to  remove  traces  of  colour,  and  then 
evaporated  carefully  to  dryness,  forming  an 
amorphous  mass,  which  contains  about  sixty 
per  cent,  of  dextrose,  the  remainder  being 
chiefly  dextrin.  Pure  dextrose  can  be  obtained 
by  crystallization  from  alcohol ;  it  contains 
then  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization, 
aud  forms  microscopic  rhombic  crystals, 
which  soften  at  60°,  melt  at  86°,  and  lose  their 
water  of  crystallization  at  110°.  Heated  to 
170°  it  is  converted  Into  glucosan  (CgHxoOg). 
Dextrose  crystallizes  out  of  absolute  alcohol 
in  anhydrous  fine  prisms,  which  melt  at  146°. 
It  turns  polarized  light  to  the  right,  and 
dissolves  lime,  baryta,  oxide  of  lead,  &c. 
Dextrose  reduces  an  alkaline  solution  of 
cupric  sulphate,  giving  a  red  precipitate  of 
CU2O  on  heating.  It  reduces  ferric  salts  to 
feri'ous  salts.  On  heating  it  with  a  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate  and  basic  bismuthic  nitrate 
the  liquid  becomes  dark,  and  a  gi-ey-brown 
precipitate  is  formed.  On  boiling  it  with  an 
alkaline  solution  of  mercimc  cyanide,  metallic 
mercury  is  precipitated.  An  aqueous  solution 
readily  ferments  when  mixed  with  yeast  and 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  21°  to  26°  C, 
yielding  alcohol;  C6Hi20  =  2C2H5(OH)+2C02, 
glycerine  and  succinic  acid  are  also  formed  in 
small  quantities.  [Fermentation.]  Dextrose 
tastes  much  less  sweet  than  ordinary  cane 
sugar.  Heated  with  acetic  anhydride,  it 
forms  diacetyl  and  triacetyl    compounds  as 

C6H7O  -{  K^^H  Q)  By  the  action  of  sodium 
amalgam  on    dextrose,   it  is  converted   into 


b^,  b^:  pout,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhiin.    -oious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel.  d^L 
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dextrous— diacaustic 


mannite,  C6H14O6.  A  solution  of  dextrose 
becomes  brown  when  boiled  with  caustic  alka- 
lies.    [Sugar.] 

*  dex'-trous,  a.     [Dexterous.] 

dey  (ey  as  a)  (1),  s.  [Turk,  ddi  =  (1)  an  uncle, 
(2)  one  of  mature  age,  (3)  a  commander.]  The 
title  of  the  old  sovereigns  of  Algiers  and 
Tripoli,  under  the  ijrotectorate  of  Turkey, 
and  of  Tunis  under  that  of  France. 

*dey  (2),  Meye,  s.  [Icel.  deigja=&  dairy-maid ; 
Sw.  deja  =  literally  a  dougher,  a  maker  of 
bread,  from  Icel.  deig ;  Sw.  rfe9  =  dough.] 
[Dairy.] 

1.  A  maid  ;  especially  a  dairy-maid. 

"  Sche  was  aa  it  were  a  maner  deye." 

Cliaucer:  0.  7*.,  16,832. 

2.  A  man-servant,  a  herd. 
*deye»  v.i.    [Die.] 

"'  deyer,  s.    [Dyer.] 

•dey'-mit-tm,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Chem.  :  A  substance  said  to  occur  in  the 

roots  and  stalks  of  Cissampelos  Pareira,  {Watts : 
Did.  Chem.) 

D.  F,  An  abbreviation  for  defensor  Jidei  =  de- 
fender of  the  faith. 

D.  G.  An  abbreviation  for  Dei  gratid  =  by  the 
grace  of  God. 

-dhak,  s.     [A  native  word.] 

Bot. :  Butea  frondosa,  a  tree  belonging  to 
the  order  Leguminoss.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies.  It  yields  a  resinous  matter,  and 
the  flowers  discharge  a  beautiful  yellow  or 
orange  dye. 

IT  The  more  common  Indian  name  of  Batea 
frondosa  is,  however,  Palas,  Pulus,  or  Pullus. 

[BtJTEA.] 

dhal,  s.    [A  native  word.] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  vetch,  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies. 

dhole^  s.     [Cingalese.] 

Zool. :  The  wild  dog  of  India,  Cants  dukkv-' 
nensis.  It  is  of  a  brown  or  deep  bay  colour, 
and  in  size  between  a  wolf  and  a  jackal.  It 
liunts  in  packs. 

dho'-ney,  s.  [A  native  word.]  A  native 
coasting-vessel  of  India  with  two  masts,  and 
not  exceediug  150  tons. 

dho'-tee,  dhoo'-ty,  dho'-ty,  s.  [Hind. 
dhotee;  Mahr.  dhotur.]  A  long,  narrow  strip 
of  cotton  or  gauze  worn  by  male  Hindus  as 
pantaloons.  It  is  called  also  loong,  or  lung- 
gote. 


dll6w,  s.  [Arab.]  An  Arab  vessel  with  a 
siiigle  mast,  a  yard  the  length  of  the  vessel, 
and  a  lateen  sail.  Dhows  are  from  150  to  200 
tons  burden. 

dhu,  dubh  (bh  as  v),  a.    [Gael.]    Black. 

dhur'~ra,     dhoor'-ra,      dour -ah,      s 

[DOURA  (2).J 

^-  (1).  pref.  [Gr.  fie-  for  Sl<;  (dis)=ty/ice  ;  Lat. 
bis;  Sansc.  dvis,  dvi.]  A  common  prefix  ex- 
pressing twice,  double,  or  twofold  ;  as,  di- 
branchiate  =  having  two  gills.  In  Chemistry 
di-  prefixed  to  a  word  denotes  that  it  contains 
two  atoms,  or  two  radicals  of  the  substance  to 
which  the  di  is  prefixed ;  thus  d-t-chlor-acetic 
acid,  CHCI2  CO.OH,  contains  two  atoms  of 
chlorine  ;  di-phenyl  ketone,  CfiHij.CO.CgHfl, 
contains  the  radical  phenyl,  CgHs,  twice.  [Bi.] 
(Only  the  important  di-  compounds  are  given 
in  this  Dictionary,  for  others  see  JVatts:  Diet. 
Chem.) 

di-  (2),  dif-,  dis-,  pref  [Lat.  dis^apart.]  A 
common  prefix  used  to  signify  division,  sepa- 
ration, or  distribution.  Dif  is  used  before 
words  beginning  with  / 

di-a-,  pref.  [Gr.  Slo.  (dixt,)  =  through,  between, 
apart.]  A  prefix  in  words  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  used  to  express — by,  through, 
division,  or  diversity. 

di'-a-lt>ase,  s  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  and  Eng. 
base  (q.v.)] 

Min. :  A  fine-grained,  compact,  crystalline- 
granular  rock,  tough  and  heavy. 


diabase  aphanite,  s.  A  very  fine- 
grained or  compact  vanity  of  quartz-diabase, 
in  which  the  constituents  are  not  to  be  recog- 
nised without  the  aid  of  the  lens  or  the  micro- 
scope.   (Rutley:  On  Bocks,  p.  247.) 

diabase-porphyry,  s. 

Min.:  The  dark-green  antique  porphyry, 
containing  hornblende  in  its  compact,  diabase- 
like mass.     Sp.  gr.  2-9— S'O. 

diabase-schist,  s.      An  aphanitic  rock 

witli  a  schistose  structure.  (Rutley ;  On  Bocks, 
p.  247.) 

*  di-a-ba-ter'-i-al,  a.    [Gr.  fiiajSaTTjpia  (dia- 

batena) ;  sc.  U^ia  (hiera)  =  offerings  presented 
before  crossing  a  river,  border,  &g.  ;  SiajSatVw 
(diabaind)=to  cross  ;  8id  (diet)  ^thiough,  and 
j8aiVa)  (baino)  =  to  go.]  Passing  across  or  be- 
yond the  borders  of  a  place 

di-a-be'-te^i,  s.     [Gr.  Sta^atVw  (diabaino)  = 
to" go  or  pass  through.] 

Med. :  A  constitutional  disease  produced  by 
mal-assimilation  in  the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys, 
or  in  the  blood,  specially  marked  by  a  very 
excessive  discharge  of  urine,  which  is  always 
saccharine,  excessive  thirst,  and  great  bodily 
emaciation.  Dr.  Thomas  Willis,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.,  first  observed  the  constant 
presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  The  quantity 
of  urine  passed  may  vary  from  ten  to  thirty 
or  more  pints  in  the  day,  with  intense  thirst, 
the  patient  often  drinking  many  quarts,  or 
even  gallons  daily.  The  density  of  the  urine 
is  usually  increased,  and  from  400  to  900  grs. 
of  sugar  will  be  passed  in  each  pint  of  mine, 
so  that  in  a  single  day  from  one  to  two,  or 
even  two  and  a-half  pounds  of  sugar  will  be 
passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  iu  a  few 
months  patients  will  pass  their  own  weight 
iu  sugar.  The  drain  on  the  constitution  is 
very  great,  even  the  teeth  sometimes  falling 
out ;  and  although  life  may  be  prolonged,  >:et 
the  disease  is  very  intractable. 

"  An  inereaae  of  that,  secretion  may  accompany  the 
general  culliquatioas  ;  hs  in  .  .  .  coughs,  diabetes,  and 
other  con3umptiona." — Derhain :  Fhysico-Theology. 


di-a-bet'-ic,  a.  & s.     [Eng.  diabetes);  -ic.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  diabetes. 
2    Affected  with  diabetes. 

B.  As  s^ibst. :  A  person  suffering  from  dia- 
betes. 

diabetic-sugar,  s.     Dextrose  (q.v.). 

*  di-a-bet'-ic-al,    a.      [Eng.    diabetic ;    -aZ.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  diabetes. 

di-a'-ble,  *.     [Fr.]    The  devil. 

"  Diable.'  Jack  Eugby,  mine  liostde  Jarteer,— have 
I  not  stay  for  him  to  kiU  hi-ui'!"—Shakesp :  Merry 
Wives,  iii,  L 

'  di-a'-bler-ie,  * di-a-bler-y,  5.  [Fr.  dia- 
blerie.] 

1.  Mischief,  wickedness,  devilry. 

2.  Dealings  with  the  devil ;  diabolic  agency. 

di-a'-bl6,  s.  [Sp.  didblo,  from  Lat.  diaholus.] 
[Devil.]    The  devil. 

"Who's  that  that  rings  the  bell?    Diablo,  oh  !" 

Shakesp. :  Otliello,  ii.  3. 

^  di-S,b'-6l-arch,  s.  [Gr.  6I.d^o\os  (diabolos) 
=  the  devil,  and  ap^to  (archo)  =  to  rule.]  A 
prince  or  ruler  of  devils. 

"  There  will  be  no  need  to  expound  it  of  the  diabot- 
arch."—J.  Oxley  :  Confut.  of  the  DUibolarchy,  p.  9. 

*  di-S.b'-6l-arch-y,  s.  [Diabolarch.]  The 
rule  of  the  devil. 

"The  received  dogma  of  the  diaholarchy." — J.  Oxley : 
ConfiU.  of  the  Diabolarchy,  p.  iiO. 

di-ar-bol'-ic,  *  di-a-bol'-ick,  di-a-bol'-i- 
cal»  a.  [Fr.  diab'ulique  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  <fa  Ital. 
diabolico;  Li&t.diabulieits;  Gr.Sta^oKLK6<i{dia- 
(;()?i/cos)=  devilish  ;  6ta)3oAos  =  the  devil  (q.v.).] 

1,  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  devil ;  devilish. 

".  .  ,  diabolic  power 
Active  witliin,  beyuud  the  senae  of  brute  " 

JIUion  :  P.  L.,  ix.  95,  96. 

2.  Infernal,  devilish,  damnable,  outrageous. 

*  ^-a-bol-i-cal'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  diabolical ; 
'ity']    Diabolicalness,  damnableness. 

di-a-bdr-i-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  diabolical ; 
-hi.] 

1.  In  a  diabolical,  devilish,  or  damnable 
manner  or  degree. 

^  2.  With  the  devil  or  by  means  of  devilish 
mediums. 


di-a-bol'-i-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  diaboliAXil; 
-nlss.]  The  quality  of  being  diabolical ;  dam- 
nableness, devilishness. 

"  I  wonder  he  did  not  change  hia  f'V:*' ,'^,7^,1,21^^ 
body,  but  that  retains  its  iinuiitive  dniboHcatne8g.  — 
Dr.  Warton :  Satire  on  lianelagh  Uome. 

*  di-a-bol'-i-ty,  v.t.  [Lat.  diabolus;  Gr. 
Std^'oKo^  (_diiibolos)= the  devil ;  Lat.  /aao(pass. 
Jlo)  =  to  make.]  To  rank  amongst  devils  ;  to 
ascribe  diabolical  qualities  to, 

"One  faction  turns  them  against  another;  the 
Lutheran  against  the  Calviuist,  and  diabollfies  him. 
—Farindon :  Herm.  (1647),  p.  59. 

*  di-^b'-6l-ish,  adv.  [Lat.  diabol{iis)  =  the 
devil,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  ish.]  Devilishly, 
deueedly  (jocose). 

"  The  Professor  said  it  was  a  dial)olish  good  word."— 
Bolmes:  Autocrat  of  Breakfast-Table,  p.  189. 

*  di-a,b'-6l-i§m,  s.  [Lat.  diaboli^us),  and 
Eng.  suff.  ism.] 

1.  Actions  or  conduct  woi-thy  of  or  befitting 
a  devil  ;  diabolical  actions. 

"  While  thou  so  hotly  disclaimest  the  devil,  be  not 
guilty  of  diabolism." — tirown  :  C'hr,  Mor.,  i.  16. 

2.  Possession  by  the  devil. 

"  He  was  now  projecting  the  farce  of  dtidbolisms  and 
exorciama." — Warbwrton:  Doct.  of  Or.,  ii.  238. 

*  di-ab'-6l-ize,  v.t.  [Lat.  didbol(us)  =■  the 
devil,  and  Eng.  suff,  -ize.]  To  render  dia- 
bolical or  devilish. 

*  di-a-bro'-sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  6ta  (dia)  = 
throughout,  fully,  and  ^pwo-ts  (brosis)  =-  an 
eating ;  /SiPpwo-Kw  (bibrosko)  =  to  eat.] 

Surg. :  Corrosion  ;  the  action  of  substances 
which  occupy  an  intermediate  position  in 
properties  between  escharotics  and  caustics. 

*  di-a-brot'-ic,   a.    &   s.     [Gr,   Sta^poTiKos 

(diu'brotUcos)  =  corrosive.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Corroding ;  eating  off  by  de- 
grees.    (Ash.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  to  corrode  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied  ;  a  corrosive. 
(Ash.) 

di-a-cal'-pe,  s.  [Gr.  &id  (dia)  —  across,  and 
Kakrrti  (kalpe)  =  a  pitcher,  an  urn.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Polypodioid  Ferns,  with 
globular  indusia,  splitting  open  at  the  top,  and 
containing  sporanges  inserted  in  a  punctiform 
receptacle  rising  from  the  middle  of  the  vein. 
They  are  natives  of  Java.    (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

^  di-a-ca-thol'-i-con,  s.  [Gr.  Sti  (dia)  = 
thro'ughj  and  Ka0oA.LK6s(fca(7io?i/cos)=  universal.] 
[Catholic] 

Med, :  The  universal  purgative ;  the  old 
name  given  to  au  electuary  composed  of 
vegetable  and  carminative  substances. 

di-a-caus'-tic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  5ia  (dia)  = 
through  ;  KaucrrtKoy  (kaustikds)  =  burning  ; 
Kat'to  (kaid)  =  to  burn.] 

A,  .4s  adjective : 

1.  Surg.:,  Cauterizing  by  refraction,  as 
when  the  solar  rays  are  concentrated  and 
made  to  act  on  the  animal  organs  by  a  burn- 
ing lens. 

2.  Math. :  Applied  to  a  species  of  caustic 
curve    formed    by    refraction.      (Diacaustic 

CURVE.] 

B.  As  mbstaiitive : 

1.  Medicine  : 

(1)  That  which  cauterizes,  or  acts  as  a 
caustic  by  refraction,  as  the  solar  rays  con- 
centrated by  a  double-convex  lens. 

(2)  A  double-convex  lens  used  in  cauteriz- 
ing parts  of  the  body. 

2.  Math. .  A  diacaustic  curve. 

diacaustic  curve,  a. 

Math..  A  caustic  curve  formed  bv  refrac- 


DIACAUSTIC    CURVE, 


tion.     If  A  B  represent  a  section  of  a  surface 
of  a  refracting  medium,  b  the  radiant  point, 


f3.te,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,   sire,  sir,  marine ;    go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


diacetamide— diadrom 
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B^,  b2,  b*,  &c.,  i*ays  of  liglit  incident  upon  the 
surface,  and  la,  2b,  3c,  &c.,  refracted  rays, 
then  the  curve  a  a  b  c  .  .  e,  which  is  tangent 
to  all  the  refracted  rays,  is  a  diacaustic  curve. 

di-a-9et'-a-imde,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  fing.  acetamitU.] 

Cliem. :  NH"(C2H30)2.  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance, melting  at  59°,  and  boiling  at  210°. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Diacetamide  is 
obtained  by  heating  acetamidc,  NH2*C2H30, 
in  a  dry  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
2(NH2*C2H30)+HCl  =  NHfC2H30)2+NH4Cl. 
This  is  a  general  reaction  by  which  priTiiary 
amides  can  be  converted  into  secondary  amides. 
Diacetamide  can  also  be  obtained  by  heating 
to  200°  methyl-cyanide  (acetonitril),  CHg'CN, 
with  glacial  acetic  acid, 

di-a-9et-6n'-a,-imiie,   s.      [Pref.  di,  Bng. 
aceton(e),  and  amine.] 
CAem.:CeHi3NO,orCH3>C<^H2.^.^^^ 

Obtained  by  passing  dry  ammonia  gas  into 
gently  boiling  acetone,  CHs-CO'CHs,  neutra- 
lizing the  distillate  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
re  crystallizing  the  sulphate  out  of  boiling 
alcohol.  Diacetonaraine  is  a  colom-less^iquid 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  which,  when  dis- 
tilled, is  decomposed  into  NH3  and  mesityl- 

oxide,  3h^^C=CH-CO-CH3. 

^-a.-9et-oii'~ic,  a.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  two- 
fold, Eng.  aceto7t(fi),  and  suff.  -ic]  Pertaining 
to,  or  obtained  from,  diacetonamiue  (q.v,). 

diacetouic  alcohol. 

Chem.  :  Obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium 
nitrite,  KNO2,  on  diacetonamiue,     Diacetonic 

alcohol,  gg3>C(OH)'CH2CO-CH3.  It  is  u 
syrupy  liquid,  boiling  at  164°,  and  mixes  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

di-a-chsa'-ni-um,  s.  [Pref.  di=twice,  two- 
fold, and  achcuiiiuvi  (q.v.)-j 

Bot.  :  A  cremoearp,  a  fruit  composed  of  two 
achaenia,  as  in  the  Umbellifer^  and  Galium. 
[Cremocarp.] 

^-Sch'-y-lum,    di-^ch'-^-lSn,    s.     [Gr. 

fitaxuXos  (diachulos)  =  very  juicy :  6to  (diu), 
intens.,  and  x"^o?  (chiilos)  =  juice.] 

1,  Lit.  S  Med. :  Formerly  a  plaster  made 
of  the  juices  of  several  plants  ;  now  a  plaster 
made  by  boiling  hycli'ated  oxide  of  lead  with 
olive-oil ;  sticking-plaster. 

"  Devisiug  stopples  made  of  the  cominoi)  plaiatev, 
called  diachj/lum.  '—Boyie:   yVorks,  i.  7. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  soothing  application. 

"  He  thought  it  better,  as  better  it  waa,  to  assuage 
his  bruiaed  dignity  with  half  a  yard  equiu-e  of  balmy 
diplomatick  diachylon." — Burke :  On  a  Regicide  Pt'acc. 

dl-^CSh'-^-ma,  s.  [Gr.  fiia  (dia)  =  through, 
between,  and  x^/^'*  (c/twma)  =  an  infusion, 
Xe'o)  {ckei)  =  to  pour.] 

Bot. :  The  parenchyma  or  cellular  tissue  of 
leaves. 

di-ac'-la-site,  s.     [Gr.  SidKXaais  (diaklasis) 

=  breakage,  cleavage.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhorabic,  foliated,  massive 
mineral  of  a  brass-yellow  to  a  greenish-grey 
colour ;  transparent  or  translucent  and  brittle. 
,  Hardness,  3-5—4;  sp.  gr.  3*054. 

*di-a-cle,  s.  [Btym.  unknown.]  The  com- 
pass used  in  a  fishing-boat.    (Scotch.) 

"  Every  boat  carries  one  compass  at  least,  provlu- 
cially  a  diacle."—Affric.  Survey  q/"  Shetland,  p.  87. 

di-a-co'-di-um,  s.  [Gr.  StaKtaStOf  (diakodimi) : 
Sia.  (dia)  =  through,  and  jciifieia,  kwSCo.  (kodeia, 
Jcodia)  =  a  poppy-head.] 

Phar.  :  A  preparation  of  poppies.  Syrup  of 
diacodiwm,  the  former  name  of  syrup  of  white 
poppies. 

^-ac'-6n-al,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  dia- 
conalis,  from  Lat.  aiaconus  =  a  deacon  (q.v.).] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  deacon. 

^-ac'-on-ate,    s.   &  a.    [Fr.  diacoriat,  from 
Lat.  diaconatus,  from  diaconus.] 
A.  As  s^ibstantive : 

1,  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  deacon. 

2.  The  body  of  deacons  collectively. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Managed  or  superintended  by 
deacons. 

"This  one  great  diacoitate  church."  —  Qoodwln  : 
Works,  vol.  iv.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  189. 


^-a-COn'-i-CUm,  s  [Gr.  Slokovlkov  (dia- 
ko'nlkon),  neut.  of  SiaKovncos  (diakonikos)  = 
pertaining  to  service  ;  SiaKoi/os  (diakonus)  = 
a  servant,  a  deacon.] 

Arch.  :  A  place  contiguous  to  the  ancient 
churches,  wherein  were  preserved  the  sacred 
vestments,  vessels,  relics,  and  ornaments  of 
the  altar.  In  modern  language,  the  sacristy 
(q.v.).    (Gwilt.) 

di-ac'-o-pe,  s.  [Gr.  StoKOTi-q  (diakope)  =  a 
cutting  in  two,  a  cut :  Sid  (dia)  across,  and 
KOTTTtu  Qcopto)  =  to  cut.] 

1.  Gram,. :  Tmesis  ;  the  separating  of  two 
parts  of  a  word  by  the  interpolation  of  other 
words  :  as,  "  Of  whom  &e  thou  ware." 

2.  Ichthy :  A  genus  of  Acantheropterygian 
Fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Percidee,  or 
Perches,  many  species  of  which  inhabit  the 
Indian  seas.  They  are  distinguished  by  a 
notch  in  the  lower  part  of  the  preoperculum, 
in  which  a  projecting  tubercle  is  fitted. 

3.  Surg. :  A  longitudinal  fracture  or  fissure 
of  the  cranial  bone,  or  an  oblique  cut  of  the 
cranial  integuments. 

di-a-coiis'-tic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  Sid  (dia)  = 
through,  and  olkovo-tikos  (ako^tstikos)  =  per- 
taining to  hearing ;  dKovw  (akovo)  =  to  hear.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  science  or 
doctrine  of  refracted  sounds. 

B,  As  suhst.  (PI.) :  The  science  or  doctrine 
of  refracted  sounds  ;  that  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  properties  of  refracted 
sounds.     It  is  also  called  Diaphonics  (q.v.). 

*  di-a-cri'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  Sid  (dia)  =  between, 
and  Kpivio  {krliio)  =  to  judge,  to  decide.]  The 
same  as  Diagnosis  (q.v.). 

cS-a-crit'-i-cal,  ^-a-crit'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr. 
StaKpLTiKos  (dl'akritiko's)  =  fit  for  judging  or 
deciding,  from  BiaKpivoi  (diakrino)  =  to  dis- 
tinguisl].] 

A.  As  adj.  (of  both  forms) :  Used  or  serving 
to  distinguish  or  separate ;  distinguishing, 
distinctive  :  as  a  diacritical  mark  used  to  dis- 
tinguish letters  which  are  similar  in  form,  or 
the  different  sounds  of  a  letter. 

"From  /,  in  the  Icelaudick  alphabet,  v  is  distin- 
guished only  by  a  diacritical  point.'  —  Johnton : 
Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue. 

B.  As  subst.  (of  the  form  diacritic) :  A  dia- 
critical mark  or  sign. 

"  In  some  cases  the  diacritic  becomes  incorporated 
into  the  letter." — B.  Sweet:  Bist.  of  Eng.  Sounds 
in  Tranji.  Pkilol.  Soc,  1873-4,  p.  482. 

^'-a-delph,   s.      [Gr.   pref.   5i  (di)  =  twice, 

twofold,  and  aSeA^oy  (adelpho^)  —  a  brother.] 


DIADELPH. 
1.  Spray  of  Common  Sweet-pea.     2,  Diadelphous  Stamens. 

Bot.  :  A  plant  which  has  the  stamens  united 
into  two  bodies  or  bundles  by  their  filaments. 

di-a-del'-phi-a,  s.  pL     [Eng.  diadelph,  and 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ia.] 

Bot. :  In  the  Linnaean  system  the  seven- 
teenth class  of  plants,  characterized  by  having 
the  stamens  diadelphous. 

di-a^del'-plii-9>n,  di-a-del'-phic,  di-a- 
del-phoils,    a.     [Eng.  diadelph;    -ian,  -ic, 

-021S.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  stamens  united  into  two 
bundles  by  their  filaments.  The  bundles  may 
be  equal  or  unequal,  as  it  frequently  happens 
in  Papilionaceous  plants  that  out  of  ten 
stamens,  nine  are  united  by  their  filaments, 
while  one  (the  posterior)  is  free. 

^'-a-dem,   *  di-a-deme,   *  dy-a-deme, 

s.  '   [Fr.   diademe,  from    Lat.   diadema;    Gr. 


BtdSiifxa  (diadsma),  from  6ia6e'w  (diadeo)  =  tc 
bind  round  :  Sid  (dia)  =  apart,  around,  and 
Sim  (deo)  =  to  bind.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  fillet  or  band  for  the  head,  worn 
as  an  emblem  of  sovereignty.  It  was  made 
of  silk,  linen,  &c.,  and  tied  round  the  fore- 
head and  temples,  the  ends  being  left  loose. 
It  was  first  used  by  the  Roman  emperors 
in  the  person  of  Constantrne  the  Great,  and 
after  his  time  was.  set  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones. 

2.  A  crown ;  a  head-ornament  worn  by 
royalty. 

"  Ye  Bceptrea,  diadems,  and  rolling  traiua 
Of  flatt'ring  ponuP,  farewell  I " 

Smollett :  The  Regicide. 

3.  A  reward,  a  prize  ;  a  orown  of  glory  or 
victory. 

"  Bilgbt  is  the  diadein,  boundleaa  the  Bway, 
Or  kingly  the  death,  -which  awaits  ub  to-day," 

Byron  :  Song  of  SaiiL 

4.  Anything  resembling  a  crown. 

"  Mount  Blanc  .  .  .  with  a  diadem  of  snow." 

Byron  ■  Manfred,  i.  1. 

5.  Supreme  power ;  sovereignty. 

"  Fiction,  that  once  made  diadems  her  prey. 
And  stopt  our  prince  iu  hiB  triumphant  way, 
Fled  like  a  mist  before  this  radiant  day." 

Roscommon. 

IL  Her. :  An  arch  rising  from  the  rim  of  i 
crown  or  of  a  coro- 
net,    and      uniting 
with    other    arches 
to    form    a    centre', 
which,   in  the  case 
of  a  cro^v^l,   serves  ' 
to  support  the  globe  \ 
and    cross   or  fleur- 
de-lis  as  a  crest. 

diadem   le- 
mur, s. 

Zool.  :  Indris  dia- 
dema. DIADEM. 

diadem  spider*  ■^.  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Garden  Spider,  Epeira  diadema. 
[Garden  Spider.] 

*  da'-a-dem,u(.  [Diadem,  s.]  Tuadorawith 
a  diadem  or  anything  resembling  a  diadein. 

"Arabia's  harvest  and  the  Paphian  rose 

Her  lofty  front  she  diadema  around." 

Cowper:  Milton:  Lat  in  Poems,  Elegy  \ .    (TranHl.) 

di-a-de'-ma,  s.  [Lat.  diadema ;  Gr.  iiddriixa 
(diculema).] '  [Diadem.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Echinoids,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Diadematidse  (q.v.). 

*  di'-a-dem-a-ted,  a.  [Lat.  diadematus.] 
Wearing  a  diadem  ;  wearing  a  crown  ;  wearing 
a  turban.    (Ash.) 

di-a-de-m^t'-i-d£e,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  diadema, 
geiL  diademat(is),  fern,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(e.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Regular  Echinoids. 
The  test  is  circular  or  pentagonal ;  the  ambu- 
lacral  areas  wide  and  having  two  rows  of 
large  primary  tubercles  ;  the  spines  cylin- 
drical, slender,  and  usually  of  considerable 
length.  Sometimes  it  is  made  to  include  the 
HemicidaridEe. 

2.  Pal(jEont. :  The  family  commenced  at  least 
as  early  as  the  Lias. 

t  di'-a-demed,  *  di-a^demyd,  pa.  par.  or 
a.  [Diadem,  v.]  Adorned  with  or  wearing  a 
diadem. 

."  Not  so,  when  diademed  with  rays  divine." 

Pope  :  Ep.  to  Satirex,  ii.  232. 

di-a-dei^'-miis,  s.  [Gr.  did  (dia)  across, 
and  SetTjUos  (desmos)  =  a  bond.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Diatomaceee  containing 
eight  species,  some  of  which  are  fossil. 

di-ad'-o-chite,  s.  [Gr.  StdSoxo^  (diadochos) 
—  a  successor,  ou  the  supposition  that  it  is 
an  iron  sinter,  in  which  phosphoric  acid  has 
replaced  the  arsenic  acid.] 

Min.  :  A  reniform  or  stalactitic  mineral  of 
a  yellow  or  yellowish-brown  colour,  found  near 
Grafenthal  and  Saalfeld  in  Thuringia.  (Dana.) 

^  di'-a-drom,  s.  [Gr.  SiaSpojuos  (diadromos) 
=  a' running  through:  Sia  (dia)  =  through, 
and  fipojLLo?  (dromes)  =  a  running  ;  Spofieiv 
(dramein),  2nd  aor.  infin.  of  rpix*^  (treclw)  — 
to  run.]  The  time  in  which  any  motjou  is 
performed  ;  the  time  in  which  a  pendulum 
performs  its  vibration. 

"Whose  diadroms,  in  the  latitude  of  forty-flve  de- 
grees, are  each  equal  to  one  second  of  time,  or  a  sixtieth 
of  a  miuute."— Locft^. 


1>^I»  l>6^;  p^t,  j^^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hiii,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shiin;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cions,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  deL 
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diaeresis— diagraphic 


di-0B'-re-sis,  "*  di-e'-re-sis,  s.  [Lat.  dicc- 
o'csis ;  Gr.  Siatpej-ts  (diairesis)  =  a  dividing  ; 
Staipeo)  (ddaireo)  =  to  take  apart :  5t  =  Sta 
(dia)  =  apart,  and  aipe'w  {haired)  =  to  take  ; 
Fr.  dUrese.] 

1.  Gram. :  The  resolution  or  dividing  of  one 
syllable  into  two. 

2,  Printing  :  A  mark  ( ■  ■ )  placed  over  tlie 
second  of  two  adjacent  vowels  to  indicate  that 
tliey  should  be  both  pronounced  ;  as,  aerated; 
also  placed  over  a  syllable  not  usually  pro- 
nounced to  show  that  it  is  to  be  pronounced  ; 
as,  beloved,  cursed. 

di-a-glyph'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  5tayXu'<tw  (diagluiihd) 
='to  carve  all  over :  Sta  0,io.),  intens.,  and 
ykv^ta  (glnpho)  =  to  carve.] 

Fine  Arts :  A  term  applied  to  sculpture,  en- 
graving, &c.,  in  which  the  subject  is  sunk 
into  the  general  ground. 

di-S,g-n6'§e,  v.t.  &  i.  [Gr.  Btdyv{^(n<;  (diagnosis) 
=  a  distinguishing  between.]    [Diagnosis.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  distinguish,  to  discrimi- 
nate, to  determine. 

2.  Path. :  To  discriminate  or  distinguish  the 
natureof  a  disease ;  to  ascertain  from  the  symp- 
toms the  true  nature  and  seat  of  a  disease. 

"  It  wa3  ft  case  which  v.  qualified  medical  man  ought 
to  be  able  to  diagnose." — Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  3,  1832. 

B.  Intransitive : 

Path.  :  To  make  a  diagnosis  of  a  disease. 

"Mr.    '3  opinion  was  worthless,  aa  he  did  not 

diagnose."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  3, 1882. 

•dii-ag-no'-Sis,  s.  [Gr.,_  from  Slol  (dia)  =  be- 
tween, and  yvuxTis  (gnosis)  =  enquiry,  know- 
ledge ;  ytyvdiO-Kbi  (gignosko)  =  to  know;  Fr. 
diagnose.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  scientific  determination 
or  discrimination ;  a  short  distinctive  de- 
scription. 

"  In  a  score  of  words  Mr.  Bain  has  here  sketched 
my  mental  diagnosis."— Tyndall :  Frag,  of  Sdeiice 
(3rd  ed.),  ch.  vii.,  p.  128. 

2.  Path. :  A  scientific  determination  or  dis- 
crimination of  diseases  by  their  symptoms. 

"The  diagnosis  of  the  case  would  be  apparent  to  all 
medical  aieu."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  3,  1882. 

3.  Biol.  :  The  short  character  by  which  one 
organism  is  distinguished  from  another. 

sdi-ag-nos'-tic,  *di-ag-n6s'-tick,  a.  &  s. 

[Gr.  Sia.yvuia-TiKo';  (dia'giiostilcos)  =  able  to  dis- 
tinguish, from  SLdyv(o<Ti<;  (diagnosis)  =  know- 
ledge, judgment.  J 

A.  As  adj.  :  That  which  serves  to  distin- 
,guish  ;  distinctive  ;  characteristic. 

"The  pathognomonic  or  diagnostic  symptoms." — 
Dr.  Tweedie :  Art.  Fever  in  Cycl.  of  Pract.  Med.,  ii.  161. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  La/nguage : 

1,  A  sign  or  .symptom  by  which  anything  is 
inown,  discriminated,  or  distinguished  from 
.anything  else. 

"Since  the  motions  of  the  spirit  cannot  by  any  cer- 
tain diagnostick  be  dlatinguished  from  the  motions  of 
a  man's  own  heart." — South:  Serm.,  vol.  ii.,  ser,  vi. 

2.  A  diagnosis. 

"In  spite  of  all  the  diagnostics  avA  prognostics  of 
State  physicians." — Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

II.  Pathology  : 

1.  The  sign  or  sjinptom  by  which  a  disease 
is  known  or  distinguished  from  others. 

2,  (PI)  That  branch  of  medical  science 
wldch  deals  with  the  study  of  tlie  symptoms 
by  which  diseases  are  diagnosed  or  discrimi- 
nated ;  symptomatology. 

T[  Diagnostics  are  of  two  kinds  :  (1)  The 
special  or  pathognomonic,  which  are  peculiar 
to  a  certain  disease,  and  serve  to  distinguish 
it  from  all  other  diseases  ;  and  (2)  the  adjunct, 
or  such  as  are  common  to  many  diseases. 

■*  di-ag-nos'-ti-cate,  v.^.     [Eng.  diagnostic; 

-ate'.]    To  diagnose. 

di-a-gom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr,  5taya>  (diago)  =  to 
conduct  through  :  Sid.  (dia)  =  through,  and 
dyia  (ago)  =  to  lead.] 

Elect. :  An  electroscope  invented  by  Eoiis- 
seau,  in  which  the  dry  pile  is  employed  to 
measure  the  amount  of  electricity  transmitted 
by  different  bodies,  to  determine  their  con- 
ductivity. It  is  used  to  ascertain  the  con- 
ducting power  of  oils,  as  a  means  of  detecting 
their  adulteration. 

di-^g'-on-al,  a.  &,  s.  [Fr.  diagonaU ;  Lat.  di- 
agonalis,  from  Gr,  Siaywfto?  (diagonios)  =  dia- 


gonal :  6ta  (dia)  =  through,  across,  and  ywcia 
(gonia)  =  a  corner,  an  angle.] 

A.  vis  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Lying  in  an  angular  or  oblique  direction. 
II.  Gmm. :  Extending  from  one  angle  of  a 

quadrilateral  figure  to  the  opposite  angle  ; 
,1  Dining  the  opposite  angles  of  a  quadrilateral 
figure. 

"  When  the  parallelogram  is  divided  into  two  equal 
triangles  by  a  diagonal  \in.e."—CiMiworth:  Morality, 
bit.  iv.,  ch.  iii, 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Geom.  :  A  line  drawn  joining  the  opposite 
angles  of  a  quadrilateral  figure. 

"The  diameter  or  diagonal  of  a  square  is  incom- 
mensurable to  the  sides.  '.-Cudworth  :  Intell.  System, 
p.  734 

2.  Shipbuilding : 

(1)  A  timber  brace,  knee,  plank,  truss,  &c., 
crossing  a  vessel's  timbers  obliquely. 

(2)  A  line  cutting  the  body-plan  diagonally 
from  the  timbers  to  the  middle  line. 

(3)  An  oblique  brace  or  stay  connecting  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  members  of  a  truss  or 
frame.    (Knight.) 

diagonal  built,  a. 

Ship-building:  Noting  the  manner  of  boat- 
building in  which  the  outer  skiu  consists  of 
two  layer.s  of  planking  at  angles  of  about  45° 
with  the  keel  in  oppo.site  directions.  Diagonal- 
built  boats  are  constructed  upon  temporary 
transverse  moulds.  After  setting  up  and  fix- 
ing the  moulds  upon  the  keel,  the  gunwale, 
a  shelf-piece,  and  a  series  of  rib-bands  are 
temporarily  fixed  in  the  moulds.  Two  layers 
of  planking  are  then  put  on,  bent  to  fit  the 
moulds  and  rib-bands,  and  fastened  to  each 
other  and  to  the  keel,  stem,  stern-post,  shelf, 
and  gunwale  with  nails,  driven  from  the  out- 
side, and  clenched  inside  upon  small  rings, 
called  roves.  The  gunwale  is  then  shored  to 
keep  it  in  shape.  The  moulds  and  rib-bands 
are  taken  out,  and  floors,  hooks,  thwarts,  &c., 
are  put  in  as  in  a  clinker-built  boat.  (Knight.) 

diagonal  cloth,  s. 

Fabric :  A  soft,  woollen,  twilled  material, 
made  in  various  colours,  without  any  pattern. 
It  measures  52  in.  in  width,  and  is  much  em- 
ployed for  decorative  embroidery,  and  for 
gentlemen's  clothing  and  ladies'  jackets. 

diagonal  couching,  s. 

Needleioork :  One  of  the  numerous  varieties 
of  couching,  a  mode  of  decoration  with  mate- 
rials too  thick  to  pass  through  the  lower 
foundations.    Chiefly  used  in  church  work. 

diagonal  eyepiece,  s.  Used  for  solar 
observations.  A  very  small  percentage  of  the 
sun's  light  and  heat  is  reflected  from  the  first 
suriface  of  a  prism,  the  rest  being  transmitted. 
(Knight.) 

diagonal  framing  and  stays,  s.  pi. 

Steavi-engiTie  ;,  The  oblique  frame  and  braces 
which  connect  the  plumber-block  of  the  pad- 
dle-shaft with  the  framing  of  the  side-lever 
steam-engine.    (Knight.) 

diagonal  lines,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuilding :  Lines  showing  the  boundaries 
of  various  parts,  formed  by  sections  which 
are  oblique  to  the  vertical  longitudinal  plane, 
and  which  intersect  that  plane  in  straight 
lines  parallel  to  the  keel.  Usually  drawu  in 
red  in  the  draught.    (Knight.) 

diagonal  rib,  s. 

Arch. :  A  projecting  band  of  stone  or  timber 
passing  diagonally  from  one  angle  of  a  vaulted 
ceiling  across  the  centre  to  the  opposite  angle. 
(Kniglit.) 

diagonal  scale,  s. 

Draught.  :  A  mathematical  scale  in  which 
the  smaller  divisions  are  made  by  lines  that 
run  obliquely  across  the  larger  divisions. 
With  the  aid  of  compasses  lines  can  be  laid 
down  by  such  a  scale  of  any  required  length 
down  to  the  200th  part  of  an  inch. 

diagonal  stratification,  s. 

Geol.  :  Strata  of  some  size,  and  having  a 
certain  dip,  all  the  beds  of  which,  however,  or 


at  least  some  of  them,  contain  minor  layers 
with  a  dip  diff'erent  from  that  of  the  stratum 
or  bed  of  which  they  constitute  a  part.  It  is 
called  also  cross  or  false  stratification,  or 
sometimes  false  bedding.  t^  -r.  /^ 

In  the  figure,  the  larger  bed.s  are  A  F,  B  G, 
and  C  H.     The  dip  of  the  three  is  obvious, 


DIAGONAL   STRATIFICATION. 

but  the  minor  laj'ers,  it  will  be  perceived,  have 
dips  varying  from  that  one  and  from  each 
other.    (Lyell,  &c.) 

diagonal  tie,  s.     An  angle-brace. 

diagonal  'wrench,  s.  An  S-shaped 
wrench  adapted  to  be  used  in  corners  where 
the  ordinary  wrench  will  not  turn. 

di-ig'-on-al-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  diagonal;  -ly.] 
lu  a  diagonal  direction ;  obliquely. 

"Stitch  it  across  with  double  silk  diagonally." — 
Waiton:  Angler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 

*  di-a-go'-m-al,  u,.  [Diagonal.]  Diagonal. 
(Milton.) 

di-ag'-on-ite,  s.     [Diagonal.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Brewstebite  (q.v.). 

"^  di-ag'-on-oiis,  a.    [Diagonal.] 
Bot.  :  Having  four  corners. 

di'-a-gr&m,  s.  [Lat.  diagramma  =  a  scale ; 
Gr'  Sidypafj.fj.a.  (diagramma) =3.  figure,  or  plan : 
Sid  (dia)  —  across,  through,  and  -ypa/xM-a 
(gramma)  =  a  drawing  ;  ypd^to  (graplio)  =  to 
write,  to  draw.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Ih  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Any  illustrative  figure  drawn  in  outline. 

"  Why  do  not  theae  persons  make  a  diagram  of  these 
cogitative  lines  and  angles  ?  " — Bentley. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Geom. :  A  drawing  or  delineation  made 
for  the  purpose  of   demonstrating  or  illus- 
trating some  property  of  a  geometrical  figure. 
"  Many  a  fair  precept  in  poetir  is  ,  ,  .  veiy  specious 
in  the  diagrain,  but  lailing  in  the  mechanick  opera- 
tion."— Dryden. 

*  2.  Mus.  :  A  musical  scale. 

di-a-gram-m^t'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  SLdypafifxa 
(diagramma),  genit.  SiaypdfipLaTo^  (diagramnia- 
tos),  and  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -re]  Pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  a  diagram  ;  illustrated  by  a 
diagram. 

"  These  memoirs  are  illustrated  by  thirty -three  dia- 
gra^nmatic  plates." — Athemeum,  Oct.  7,1832. 

di-a-gram-miit'-i-cal-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  dia- 
gr'amDiatic  ;  -ally.]  By"means  of  or  in  manner 
of  a  diagram. 


di  -  a  -  gr^im' -  met  -  er,  s.  [Eng.  diagram, 
and  vuter.]  An  instrument  specially  made 
for  measm-ing  the  ordinates  of  indicator-dia- 
grams 5"  long,  and  used  much  after  the 
manner  of  a  parallel  rule,  the  registering  nut 
on  the  screw  being  first  placed  at  zero  ;  when 
it  is  required  to  register  a  measurement  the 
break  key  is  depressed,  and  when  all  the 
measurements  have  been  taken  the  distance 
the  nut  has  travelled  gives  the  mean  ordinate. 
(Cat.  Loan  Coll.  S.  Kensing.  Mus.). 

dl'-a-gr&ph,  s.  [Gr.  Siaypd^ut  (diagraphn)= 
to 'draw  or  sketch  out]  An  instrument 
enabling  a  person  without  any  knowledge  of 
drawing  or  perspective  to  sketch  the  figures 
of  objects  before  them.  It  was  invented  by 
M.  Gavard,  of  Paris. 

*  di-a-gr^ph'-ic,  *  di-a-graph'-ic-al,  a. 

&  $.     [Eng.  diagraph;  -ic,  -ical.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Descriptive;  belonging  to  the 
descriptive  arts,  or  to  sculpture  and  engrav- 
ing. 

B.  As  s-ubst.  :  The  art  of  design  or  drawing. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  siif,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  S^^ian.    »,  oo  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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•  dl-a-grj^d'-l-ate,  s.  [Low  Lat.  diagrydium, 
dia^rydium,  diugridiiLn,  digTedion,  corrnp. 
from  Gr.  SaKpvStov  (dakrvdiori,)  ^  (1)  a  little 
tear,  (2)  a  kiucl  of  scammony.] 

Med.  :  A  strong  piu'gative  made  "witli  dia- 
grydium. 

dl-a-he-li-o-trop'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  dUihelio- 
tropiism)  ;  ic]  Pertaining  to  diaheliotropisiii 
(q.v.) ;  turning  transversely  to  the  light.  {Dar- 
win :  Movement  of  Plants,  p.  445). 

di-a-hc'-li-6-tr6p-i§m,  s.  [Gr.  Sid  (_dia) 
=  through,  across  ;  TJAto?  (kelios)  =  the  sun  ; 
TpoiTT]  (trope)  =  a  turning,  and  Bug.  suff. -is7n.] 
A  movement  of  plants  in  a  transverse  direc- 
tion to  the  light.  (Darwin:  MovcTnents  of 
Plants,  p.  5.) 

di-al^  *  dy-al,  *  dy-ale,  *  dy-el,  s.  [Low 
Lat.  diaiis  =pertainingtoaday ;  cites  =  a  day.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  instruinent  for  showing  the  time  of 
day  by  the  sun's  shadow.  It  is  evident  that 
tlie  dial  having  a  gnomon  which  makes  with 
tlie  horizontal  plane  an  angle  equal  to  the 
latitude  of  the  place  is  the  invention  of  the 
Asiatics.  When  Ahaz  went  to  Dan)ascus  to 
greet  his  benefactor,  about  771  B.C.,  he  saw  a 
beautiful  altar,  and  sent  working  drawings  of 
it  to  Urijah,  the  priest  in  Jerusalem.  An 
altar  was  completed  against  his  return.  He 
likewise  set  up  the  dial  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  the  miraculous  cure  of 
his  son  Hezekiah,  thirteen  years  after  the 
death  of  Ahaz.  This  is  perhaps  the  first  dial 
on  record,  and  is  140  years  before  Thales, 
and  nearly  400  years  before  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  and  just  a  little  previous  to  the  lunar 
eclipses  observed  at  Babylon,  as  recorded  by 
Ptolemy.  Dials  ai-e  of  various  construction, 
according  to  the  presentation  of  the  plane  of 
the  dial. 

(1)  The  polar-dial  has  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  earth  and  perpendicular  to  the 
meridian  of  the  place.  In  this  case,  the  style 
is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  dial,  and  the 
hour-lines  are  parallel  straight  lines,  whose 
distances  from  the  meridional  line  are  respec- 
tively proportioned  to  the  tangents  of  the 
angles  which  the  hour-planes  make  with  the 
plane  of  the  meridian. 

(2)  The  common  dial  has  a  hori^iontal  plane, 
and  makes  with  the  style  an  angle  equal  to 
the  latitude  of  the  place,  the  style  preserving 
its  parallelism  to  the  earth's  axis.  This  be- 
comes a  polar-dial  at  the  equator,  as  the  plane 
of  the  dial  is  also  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis. 
At  other  latitudes,  the  hour-lines  intersect 
each,  other  in  the  point  in  which  the  style 
intersects  the  plane  of  the  dial.  The  angles 
which  the  hour-lines  make  with  each  other 
and  with  the  meridional  line  cutting  the  XII. 
depend  upon  the  latitude. 

(3)  The  vertical  dial  has  a  plane  fixed  to  a 
wall,  tower,  or  house.  The  determination  of 
the  hour-lines  is  similar  to  the  ease  of  the 
horizontal  dial,  but  the  angle  formed  by  the 
gnomon  and  dial-plane  is  the  complement  of 
the  latitude,  the  style  preserving  its  parallel- 
ism with  the  eaith  s  axis  ah  befoiL     Viucties 


VERTICAL  DIALj    PUMr  UOURT,    lEMPLE. 

of  the  vertical  dial  are  found  with,  those 
having  presentations  east,  west,  &c.  When 
the  plane  is  east  or  west,  it  is  in  the  meridian, 
is  parallel  to  the  vertical  plane  of  the  style, 
and  the  hour-lines  are  all  parallel.  When  a 
wall  dial  is  not  perpendicular,  it  is  said  to  be 
declined.  When  it  does  not  face  directly  one  of 
the  four  cardinal  points,  it  is  called  a  vertical 
declined  dial.  The  dial  shows  true  or  solar 
time,  and  not  the  mean  time  of  a  well-regu- 


lated clock.  The  dial  agrees  with  such  a 
clock  four  days  in  the  year. 

(4)  An  azimuth  dial  has  a  style  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  marks  the 
sun's  azimuth.  The  pocket  sun-dial  has  a 
little  compass  for  ad,justment,  and,  of  course, 
is  only  moderately  exact  at  its  calculated 
latitude.    (Knight.) 

2.  The  graduated  and  numbered  face-plate 
of  a  watch  or  clock.    A  dial-plate. 

*■  3.  A  watch. 

"  And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  hia  poke." 

STiakcsp.  :  As  Fou  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

4.  A  miner's  compass. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Maeh.  :  A  circularly  gi-aduated  plate  on 
which  an  index  -  finger  marks  revolutions, 
pressure,  or  what  not,  in  a  register,  counter, 
or  meter. 

2.  Lapidary:  An  instrument  for  holding 
the  dop  on  the  end  of  which  the  gem  is 
cemented  while  exposed  to  the  lap  or  wheel. 
It  has  adjustments  as  to  inclination,  and  also 
axial,  with  markers  indicating  degrees  in  ad- 
justment, so  as  to  portion  out  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  stone  in  facets  forming  chords  of 
specific  arcs  at  given  depths.  [Angolometer.] 

3.  Teleg. :  An  insulated  stationary  wheel 
having  alternating  conducting  and  non-con- 
ducting portions  against  which  the  point  of  a 
spring  key  is  in  frictional  contact. 

dial-lock,  s.  A  lock  provided  with  one 
or  more  dials,  having  a  series  of  letters  or 
figures  on  them.  Each  dial  has  a  hand  or 
pointer  connected  by  a  spindle  with  a  wheel 
inside  the  lock  ;  on  the  wheel  is  a  notch 
which  has  to  be  brought  into  a  certain  posi- 
tion before  the  bolt  can  be  moved.  There  are 
false  notches  to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
the  true  notch  in  each  wheel.  To  adjust  the 
notches  to  their  proper  position,  a  nut  on  the 
back  of  the  wheel  is  loosened,  and  the  pointer. 
is  set  at  any  letter  or  figure  chosen  by  the 
user.    [Permutation-lock.]    (Knight.) 

dial-plate,  s. 

Horol. :  The  face  on  which  the  divisions 
indicating  the  hours  and  minutes  are  placed. 

"  His  characters  are  like  watches  with  dial-plates  of 
trfiuspaxeut  crystal  ;  they  show  you  the  hour  like 
others,  and  the  inward  mechanism  is  all  visible." — 
Carlyle :  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  lect.  iii. 

dial-wheel,  s. 

Horol. :  One  of  those  wheels  placed  between 
the  dial  and  pillar  plate  of  a  watch.  Also 
called  minute-wheel  works. 

dial-work,  &. 

Horol.  :  Tlie  motion  work  between  the  dial 
and  movement  plate  of  a  watch. 

di'-al,  v.t.     [Dial,  s.] 

"*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  measure  with  or  upon 
a  dial. 
"Hours  of  that  true  time  which  is  dialled  in  heaven." 
Tal/ourd. 

2.  Min. :  To  survey  by  means  of  a  dial. 

di-al'-dane,  s.  [Pref.  di;  Eng.  akl(ol),  and 
suft'.  -ane.] 

Chem. :  C8H14O3.  A  compound  obtained 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  two 
molecules  of  alcohol,  CH3-CH(OH)-CH2-CO  "H, 
a  molecule  of  water  being  liberated."  Dial- 
dane  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and  ci7stal- 
lizes  out  in  cooling  in  brilliant  scales,  which 
melt  at  139°.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  reduces  silver 
oxide  with  formation  of  a  mirror. 

di-al-dan'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  dialdan(e);  suff.  -ic] 
Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  dialdane(q.v.). 

dialdanic  acid,  s. 

CH-CH9-CH(0H)CH3 
C7i€-m.;CBHi404,or|| 

CH-CH(0H)-CH2-C0  0H 
A  monobasic  acid,  obtained  by  heating  an 
aqueous  solution  of  dialdane  with  silver  oxide, 
or  by  the  action  of  potassium  permanganate  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  obtained  in  a 
free  state  by  decomposing  the  silver  salt  with 
H2S.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  forms  large  colourless  monoclinic 
crystals,  which  melt  at  80°  and  boil  at  198°. 
It  forms  crystalline  salts. 

di'-a-lect,  s.  [Fr.  dialecte,  from  Lat  dialectics 
=  ii  manner  of  speaking  ;  Gr.  SiaAe/cTo?  (dia- 
lektos)— discourse,  speech,  dialect ;  Sta\eyo}i.aL 
(dialegomai)  =  to  discourse.]    [Dialogue.] 


1,  The  forms  or  idioms  of  a  language  peculiar 
to  a  particular  limited  district  or  people,  as 
distinguished  from  the  literary  language  of 
the  main  body  of  the  people.  Dialects  are 
influenced  in  their  character  by  considerations 
of  climatic,  physical,  and  natural  peculiari- 
ties ;  they  are  branches  of  a  parent  language 
modified  by  time,  place,  and  other  accidents, 
and  they  frequently  retain  the  true  forms  of 
the  original  tongue. 

"  Our  TusiAc  dialect."  Wordsworth:  Michael. 

2.  A  style  of  language. 

"  This  hook  was  writ  in  such  a  dialect. 
As  may  the  minds  of  listless  men  affect." 

Bunyan  :  Apology. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  dialect  and 
language,,  see  Language. 

*  di'-a-lect,  v.t.  [Dialect,  s.]  To  speak  as  a 
diale'ct. 

"By  corruption  of  speech  they  false  dialect  and 

misse-sotind  it."— Nashe  :  Lenten  Htujfe. 

^  di-a-lec'-tal,  a,  [Eng.  dialect;  -cd.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to*a  dialect ;  dialectic. 

"  The  principal  dialectal  a.aA  grammatical  peculiari- 
ties of  the  poem."— £^.  J.  Serrtage ;  Sir  Fertmibras 
(Introd.),  p.  20. 

di-a-lec'-tic,  * ^-a-lec'-tick,  di-a-lec- 
tic-al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  SiaXexTiKos  (dialektikos), 
from'StdAcKTo?  (dialektos)  =  a  speech,  a  dialect 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dialect  or  dialects  ; 
dialectal. 

"This  department  of  dialectical  study," — Dr.  J.  A. 
H.  Mwrray  :  Dialects  of  Scotland,  p.  'JO. 

2.  Distinguished  by  or  possessing  a  peciUiar 
dialect. 

"  a  local  worker  in  each  dialectical  district."— 
Br.  J.  A.  S.  Murray :  Dialects  of  Scotland,  p.  91. 

3.  Logical,  argumentative ;  pertaining  to 
logic. 

"  In  mere  dialectical  skill  he  had  very  few  supe- 
riors."— Macaulay  ;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  Designed  for  the  study  of  philosophical 
questions ;  as.  the  Dialectic  Society. 

B.  ^s  subst. :  [Dialectics.] 

di-a-lec'-tic-al-l3?t  adv.  [Eng.  dialectical; 
-ly-] 

1.  In  manner  of  a  dialect ;  as  regards  dia- 
lect ;  in  a  dialect. 

"  In  Latin  itself  an  original  d  changes  dialecticaUs 
with  l."~Max  Miiller  .■  Selected  Essays,  i   498  (note). 

2.  Logically ;  in  a  logical  manner. 


di-a^lec-ti'-Cian,  s.  [Eng.  dialectic ;  ■ian.\ 
One  skilled  in  dialectics ;  a  logician,  a 
reasoner. 

"  Let  lis  see  If  doctors  or  dialecticians 
Will  dare  to  dispute  my  definitions." 

Longfellow  :  Golden  Legend,  vi. 

^-a-lec'-tics,  *  di-a-lec'-tiques,  di-a- 

lec'-tic,  s.    [Gr.  ^  SiaKeKTLKTj  Texirq  (he  dialek- 
tihc   techne)  =  the  art  of  logic  or  reasoning  ; 
StoAe'yojLLat    (dialegovuxi)  =  to    discom'se,    to 
reason.] 
I.  Of  the  form  dialectics  : 

1.  That  branch  of  logic  which  teaches  the 
rules  and  methods  of  reasoning  or  arguing,  or 
of  discriminating  truth  from  error ;  the  ap- 
plication of  logical  principles  to  discursive 
reasoning.  By  Plato  it  was  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing senses : 

(1)  Discussion  by  dialogue,  as  a  method  of 
scientific  investigation. 

(2)  The  method  of  investigating  the  truth 
by  analysis. 

(3)  The  science  of  ideas,  or  of  the  nature 
and  law  of  being. 

2.  The  logic  of  probabilities,  as  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  demonstration  and  scientific 
deduction. 

II.  Of  the  form  dialectic  : 

1.  The  logic  of  appearances  or  illusions, 
whether  these  arise  from  accident  or  error,  or 
from  those  necessary  limitations  which  origin- 
ate in  the  constitution  of  the  human  intellect. 
As  logical  or  formal,  it  treats  of  the  sources 
of  error  or  illusion  and  their  destruction  ;  as 
transcendental,  it  is  the  exposure  of  that 
natural  error  or  illusion  arising  from  human 
reason  itself,  which  is  ever  inclined  to  look 
upon  phenomena  as  things  in  themselves,  and 
cognitions  a.  priori  as  properties  adhering  tn 
these  things,  and  in  such  way  tn  form  thu 
super-sensible,  according  to  this  assumed  cog- 
nition of  things  in  themselves.   (Ogilvie,  (fee.) 


boil,  boy;  po^t,  ji$^l;  cat,  (ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  pti  —  tc 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  —  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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dialectologer— dialysis 


dial;    -ist.]    A    con- 


2.  Tlic  iiietliod  of  dissecting,  dividing,  sub- 
dividing, and  analyzing  a  subject,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  proper  arguments  by  which  to 
investij^i^tf,  attack,  or  defend  it. 

1^  ^-a-lec-tol'-o-ger,  s.  [Gr.  5taA.eKTo?  (dia- 
lektos  =  .  .  .  a  dialect ;  A.6yo?  (logos)  =  a  dis- 
course, and  Eug.  suff.  -er.]  One  who  studies 
,or  is  skilled  in  dialei.-tology. 

"The  county  preseuta  to  the  dialectoloffer  two 
varieties  of  English  din-lect."  —  AthencBum,   April  23, 

1881 

\  di-a-leo-tol'-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  dialectolog{y) ; 

■ist.]     A  dialectologer. 

di-a-lec-tol'-o-gy,  5.    [Gr.  8idKeKTos  (dia- 

leictos)  =  .  .a  dialect,  and  X6yo9  (logos)  =  a 
discourse.]  That  branch  of  philology  which 
deals  with  the  nature  and  relation  of  dialects. 

*  di'-a-lec-tor,  s.  [Eng.  dialect;  -or,]  One 
Kkilled  ill  dialectics  ;  a  dialectician. 

^  di'^al-ist,   s. 
structor  of  dials. 

"Sclentitick  diatists  .  .  .  have  found  out  rules  to 
luark  out  the  irreffiilar  motioa  of  the  shadow  in  all 
latitudes  and  on  all  planes,"— J/oiore :  MecJi.  Dialling. 

di-al-kal'-a-mide,  a.  [Pref.  di;  Eug. 
alkal(i) ;  auti  amide.] 

Ghem,  :  An  organic  nitrogenous  compound 
derived  from  two  molecules  of  ammonia,  by 
replacing  the  hydrogen  partly  by  acid  and 
partly  liy  basic  radicals,  as.  Ethyl-carba- 
mide, Na'CC'CaHs-Ha ;  dimethyl  -  oxamide 
N2-(CH3).y(C202)"-H2. 

di-S-l'-la-ge*  s.  [Gr.  SiaWayn  (diallage)  = 
an  interchange,  a  difference:  Std  (dia)  =  be- 
tween, and  aWdfra-o}  (allasso)  =  to  change ; 
oAAo?  (alios)  =  other.] 

1.  Rliet.  :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  argu- 
ments, having  been  first  considered  from 
various  points  of  view,  are  then  brought  all 
to  bear  on  one  point. 

2.  Min, :  A  non-aluminous  variety  of  pyr- 
oxene ;  colour  greyish-green  to  bright  grass- 
green  ;  lustre  of  cleavage  surface  pearly,  some- 
times metalloidal  or  brassy.  Hardness,  4 ; 
sp.  gr.,  3'2— 3'35.  Common,  especially  in 
serpentine  rocks. 

IT  (1)  Metalloidal  diallage  : 
Min. :  The  same  as  Enstatite  (q.v.). 
■  (2)  Green  diallage  : 
Min. :  The  same  as  Smaraodite  (q.v.). 

^-al-lag'-lC,  a.  [Eug.  diallag(e);  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  formed  of  diallage. 

diallagic-angite,  diallagoid-aug- 
ite»  s.  A  form  of  pyroxene  intermediate  in 
character  between  augite  and  diallage.  Its 
sections  can  be  distinguished  from  ordinary 
augite  by  the  occurrence  of  straight  and 
parallel  fissures  or  striee,  which,  in  the  longi- 
tudinal sections  of  the  crystals,  cross  the 
coarser  cleavage  planes  at  angles  from  70"  to 
90°.  The  mineral  is  not  dichroic,  and  fiolar- 
izes  in  strong  colours,  the  crystal  sections 
sometimes  presenting  iris-coloured  margins. 
(Rutley ;  On  Rocks,  pp.  125,  126.) 

*di'-al-lel,  a.  [Gr.  &i  =  Sid  (dia)  =  through, 
acro'ss,  and  dK^^Kiou  (allelon)  —  of  one  another. 
Cf.  pa/rallet]    Crossing,  intersecting. 

di'-al-ling,  s.  &  a.    [Bug.  dial;  -ing.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  art,  science,  or  aa  of 
constructing  dials. 

2.  Mining :  Surveying  with  a  dial,  a  method 
followed  by  miners  to  determine  the  course  of 
a  vein. 

B.  As  adj. :  Used  in  the  art  of  dialling. 
(Ash.) 

dialling-globe,  s.  An  instrument  for 
drawing  all  sorts  of  dials.    (Ash.) 

dialling  lines,  or  scale,  s.  Graduated 
lines  or  rules  on  the  edges  of  quadrants,  &c., 
made  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  dials. 

dialling-Sphere,  c.    a  dialling-globe. 

di-3.r-l0-gite,  a.      [DiALOOITE.] 

^li^al'-l^l,  s.  [Pref.  dt=  twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  allyl  (q  v.).] 

Chem.:  CgHio,  or  H2C  =  CHCH2-CH2CH  = 
CHg.  A  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sodium  on  allyl  iodide,  H2C  =  CH-CH2l,  and 


by  distilling  allyl-mercuric-iodlde,  CgHsHgl, 
with  potassium  cyanide,  KCN.  Diallyl  is  a 
pungent  ethereal  liquid,  boiling  at  59°.  It 
unites  with  bromine,  forming  a  crystalline 
tetr^bromide,  C6HioBr4,  which  melts  at  63°. 

diallyl-carbinol,  s. 

Chem.  :  (C3H5)2-CH(OH).  A  monatomic 
alcohol  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  a 
mixture  of  aUyl  iodide,  CsHg'I,  and  ethyl  for- 
mate, HCQ-OCoHs.  The  crude  product  con- 
sists of  diallyl  and  diallyl-carbinol  and  a  high- 
boiling  product.  Diallyl-carbinol  boils  at 
151°,  unites  with  bromine,  forming  a  tetra- 
bromide.  Pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  PClg, 
forms  a  mono-chlor-heptine,  C7H11CI,  or 
(C3H)5)2'CH-C,  which  boils  at  140°,  being 
partly  converted  into  heptone,  C7H10,  which 
boils  at  115°. 

diallyl-urea,  s. 

Chemistry  :  Diallyl  -  carbamide,  sinapoline, 
C7H32N2O,  orN2(CO)".(C3H5)'2H2-  Obtained  by 
the  action  of  oxide  of  lead  on  sulpho-cyanate  of 
allyl  (oil  of  mustard),  CsHg-CNS,  or  by  heating 
cyanate  of  allyl,  CsHg'CNO,  with  water.  It 
crystallizes  in  shining  lamins,  which  melt  at 
100°,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  alkaline  to  test  paper, 

di-al'-lyl-ene,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold  ; 
Eng.  allyl  (q.v.),  and  suff  -ene.] 

Chem.  :  A  hydrocarbon,  CqHq,  isomeric 
with  benzene.     [Propargvlene.] 

t  di-a-log'-ic,  t  di-a-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr. 
SiaKoyiKo^  (dialogikos)',  from  SidX-oyo^  (dialogos) 
=  a  dialogue  (q.v.).J  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  dialogue. 

"That  dialogicall  disputation  with  Zachariaa." — 
liurton  :  Anat.  Melan.,  p.  258. 

t  di-a-log'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dialogical ; 
-ly.]  After  the  manner  of  a  dialogue  ;  by  way 
of  dialogue. 

*^  di-al'-6-glSm,  ;>.  [Gr.  StaAoyttr/xa  (dialo- 
gLstna)^a.  discourse  or  argument.]  An  ima- 
ginary conversation  or  dialogue  between  two 
or  more  persons. 

"Enlarging  "what  they  would  say  by  bold  and  un- 
usual metapliors,  by  their  dialogisms  and  colloquies. " 
—Stokes:  On  the  Minor  Prophets  (1659),  Pref. 

*  di-al'-6-gist,  s.     [Bug.  dialog(ue);  -ist.} 

1,  One  who  takes  part  in  a  dialogue, 

"Varro,  one  of  the  dialogists.aaid  to  him.."— War- 
burton:  Dio.  Leg.,  bk.  iii.,  en,  iii, 

2-  A  writer  of  dialogues. 

"The  cliaracters  or  persouagea  employed  by  our  new 
orthodox  dialogists." — 8liaftesbu,ry :  Miscell.  Itefi.,  ch, 
ii.,  uiia.  5. 

*  di-a-l6-gist'-ic,  a.     [Gr.  SfaAoyio-TtKos  (dia- 

logi'stikos),  from  fitaAo-yo?  (dialogos)  =  a  dia- 
logue.] Having  tlie  form  or  nature  of  a 
dialogue, 

*  di-a-ld-gist'-ic-al,  o.  [Eng.  dialogistic  ; 
-al.]     Making  use  of  dialogue. 

"  Two  dialogistical  conjurers,  with  their  drainatick 
encliautiuents)  change  the  scene." — Icon.  Lib.  or  Hist. 
0/  Pamphlets  (nib},  p.  185. 

^  di-a-lo-gist'-ic-al-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  dialo- 
gistical; -ly.]  By  way  of  dialogue;  dialogi- 
cally. 

"In  his  Prophecy  he  [Malachi]  proceeds  most  dinUt- 
qUtically." — Bp.  Richardson :  On  the  Old  Testament,  p. 

449. 

"^.di-al'-o-gite,  s.      [Gr.  St-aXoyq  (dialoge)- 
doubt,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Bhodonosite  (q.v.). 

*  di-al'-o-gize,  *  di-S-l'-o-guize,  v.t.  [Gr. 
StaKoyC^ofjiaL  (dialogizomai)  =  to  argue,  to  dis- 
course.]   To  discourse  in  dialogue. 

"  These  interlocutory  and  dialoguising  dreams  were 
not  unknown  even  to  the  very  heathens."— i^'otfteriy  .' 
Atheomastix,  p.  126, 

di'-a-l6gue,  s.  [Fr.  dialogue ;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ita'l.  dialogo,  from  Lat.  dialogos ;  Gr.  St<i\oyo<; 
(dialogos)  =  a  conversation  ;  StoAeyoju-ai  (dvue- 
gomai)  =  to  converse.] 

1.  A  conversation  or  discourse  between  two 
or  more  persons  ;  a  formal  conversation,  as  in 
theatrical  performances,  &c.,  in  which  two  or 
more  persons  carry  on  a  conversation, 

"  lu  thatdiaJofl'Mebetwlxt  him  and  Peter," — Burton: 
Anat.  Melan.,  p.  258. 

2.  A  written  composition  in  wliich  a  subject 
is  treated  by  way  of  an  imaginary  conversa- 
tion between  two  or  more  persons. 

"  It  is  Bomewhat  singular  that  so  many  modem 
dialogue-writers  should  have  failed  in  this  particular." 
~  Warton  :  Essay  on  Pope. 


.      [DlALURlC  ACID.] 

[Pref.  di ;  Eng.  al(loxan),  and 


%  For  the  difference  between  dialogue  and 
conversatiun,  see  Conversation. 

*^  di'-a-l6gue,  v.i.  &  t.    [DiArx)auE,  $.] 

a]  Intronis. :  To  hold  a  dialogue  ;  to  converse, 
to  confer. 

"  Doflt  dtaloffite  with  thy  shadow  r         ., 

Shaken.  :  Timon.  ii.  2. 
B.  Trans. :  To  put  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 

"  And  dialogued  lor  him  what  be  would  say, 
Aak'd  theix  own  wills,  and  made  their  willa  obey. 
Shakesp. :  Lover's  Complaint,  i:i2,  133. 

di'-a-lose,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  diaUium),  and  Eng., 
&c.,  suffix  -ose.] 

Gliem. :  A  substance  resembling  disintegrated 
cellulose-obtained  from  the  pericarp  of  a  Chinese 
leguminous  plant  (a  species  of  Dialium),  It 
swells  up  in  water  to  a  bulky,  colourless  jelly, 
the  gummy  part  of  which  is  not  precipitated 
by  baryta  water,  basic  lead  acetate,  oralcohol. 
The  desiccated  amorphous  substance  dissolves 
iji  strong  sulphuric  acid,  but  does  not  thereby 
acquire  the  property  of  being  coloured  by 
iodine.     (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

dl-a-liir'-^-mide,   s       [Eng.  diulur(ic),  and 
amide.  ] 

CJiem.  :  C4H5N3O3,  or  N-(C4H3N.203)'H2. 
An  amide  obtained  by  mixing  together  allox- 
antin  and  chloride  ammonium  solutions,  freed 
froiu  air  by  boiling  ;  it  crystallizes  out  in 
white  hard  needles,  which  are  turned  red  by 
traces  of  auimonia  ;  they  are  insoluble  in  cold 
water.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  it  is 
converted  into  alloxan  ;  by  boiling  with  am- 
monia, dialuramide  yields  murexide. 

di-a-liir'-ate, 

<U-a-lur'-ic,  u,. 

uric.] 

dialurlc-acid,  s. 

Cliemistry :    C4H4N2O4.        Tartronyl  -  urea, 

CO<;[^^;^q)>CH-OH.     Obtained  by  reducing 

alloxan  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
from  dibrorn- barbituric  acid,  by  reducing  it 
with  H2S.  Dialuric  acid  crystallizes  in  needles, 
and  furms  compounds  with  metals,  called 
dialurates.  It  tm-us  red  in  the  air,  absorbing 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  alloxantin. 

di-*il-y-car'-pous,   a.     [Gr.  6tcu\v'aj  (dialiio) 
—  to  separate,  and  Kapn-ds  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot.  :  Applied  to  plants  of  which  the  carpels 
are  not  united,  but  of  which  the  fruit  is  com- 
posed of  several  free  carpels. 

di-al-y-pet'-a-lse,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  fitaXvw  (dialuo) 
=  to  separate,' and  Tre'ToAoc  (petalon)  =  a  leaf.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Polypetal^  (q-v.). 

di-a-lypIi'-:yl-loiis,  a.     [Gr.  StoAuw  (dialuo) 
='to  separate,  and  (^uAAoi/  (phullon)^a.  leaf.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Dialysepalous  (q.v,). 

^'-a-ly|te,  di'-a-lyze,  v.t.    [Dialysis.] 
Chem. :  To  separate  by  a  dialyzer,   or  the 
process  of  dialysis  (q.v.). 

^-al-^-sep'-a-lous,  a.    [Gr.  StoAvw  (dialuo) 
=  to  separate*;  Eng.  sepal,  and  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Applied  to  flowers,  the  calices  of  which 
are  separate ;  polysepalous. 

di'-a-ly^-er,  di'-ar-lyz-er,   s.     [Eng.  dia- 
lys(e);  -er.] 

Gliem.  :  The  parchment  paper  or  septum 
stretched  over  a  wood  or  in<Ua-rabber  ring, 
used  in  the  process  of  dialysis. 

61-^1 -y-sS.s,  s.      [Gr.  fitoAuo-ts  (diaZusis)  =  a 

loosening,  a  separating:  6id(dia),  intena.,  and 
Kvu}  (lud)=  to  loose,  to  dissolve.] 

1.  RJiet. :  A  figure  of  speech,  by  which  con- 
nectives are  omitted ;  asyndeton. 

2.  Print,  :  The  same  as  Di^eesis  (q.v.J. 

3.  Med. :  Exhaustion,  weakness,  loss  of 
strength. 

4.  Chem. 


A  process  of  analysis  depending 
upon  the  differential  mte  of  the  diffusion  of 
liquids  through  porous  septa.  Uncrystallizable 
bodies  diffuse  much  more  slowly  than  crystal- 
lizable  ones,  so  that  sugar  may  be  separated 
from  gum,  or  salt  from  gelatine  by  merely  al- 
lowing their  solutions  in  water  to  be  sulyected 
to  the  action  of  a  parchment  paper  septum 
or  dialysis  for  a  few  hours.  The  septum  is 
stretched  over  a  wood  or  india-rubber  ring, 
the  edges  drawn  up  and  fastened  by  an  outer 
rim.     It  is  then  allowed  to  float  on  water. 
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The  substance  to  be  dialyzed  is  poured  on 
to  the  septum,  when  diffusion  immediately 
begins,  the  crystallized  elements  passing 
through  and  being  dissolved  in  the  pure 
water,  while  the  colloid  remains  behind. 
Dialysis  affords  an  easy  method  of  detecting 
the  presence  of  poisons,  most  of  those  com- 
monly used  being  crystalloids,  as  arsenic, 
strychnine,  oxalic  acid,  kc.  [Colloid, 
Crystalloid.] 

di-a-lyt'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  SluKutiko';  (dialutikos)  = 
able  to  dissolve,  fromStoAuw  (dialiio).']  Per- 
taining to  dialysis  ;  unloosing,  relaxing. 

dl-ak-mag'-net,  s.  [Gr.  Bid  (dia)  =  through, 
and  Eng.  nnagnet  (q.  v.).  J  A  body  or  substance 
having  diamagnetic  polarity. 

^-a-mag-net'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  Sid  (dia)  = 
through,  across,  and  Bug.  inagnetic  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  the 
phenomena  of  diamagnetism.  The  term  is 
applied  to  certain  bodies  which,  when  magnet- 
ized and  suspended  freely,  take  up  a  position 
at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian— that 
is,  either  due  west  or  due  east.  The  princiiml 
of  such  substances  are  antimony,  bismuth, 
cadmium,  copper,  gold,  lead,  mercury,  silver, 
tin,  zinc,  and  most  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous 
substances. 

"  For  ttiamagnetic  substances  (such  as  bismuth)  it  is 
nega.tiv%."— Everett :  The  0.  Q.  S.  Syatcmof  Units  (1875), 
cb.  X.,  y.  59. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  substance  which,  when 
magnetized  and  suspended  freely,  takes  up  a 
position  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic 
meridian. 

di-a-mS-g-net'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dia- 
Tnagnetic;  -al;  -ly.]  In  a  diamagnetic  manner; 
according  to  the  principles  of  diamagnetism. 

di-a-inag'-net-i^m,  ».  [Gr.  Sid  (dia)  = 
through,  across,  and  Eng.  magnetism  (q.v.).] 

1.  That  branch  of  magnetism  which  treats 
of  diamagnetic  substances  and  i)henomeua. 

2.  That  influence  which  causes  a  substance, 
when  njagnetized  and  suspended  freely,  to 
take  up  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  mag- 
netic meridian. 

*  di-a-man'-tine,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  diamant  = 
adamant,  diamond,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ine.] 
Adamantine. 

"  In  Destiny's  bard  diamantine  rock. " 

Sylvester :  Du,  Bartaa  (1621),  p.  82. 

^-3,m'-et-er,  ^dlametre.s.  [Vt.  diam^tre ; 
Lat.  dihrntros ;  Gr.  Stajaerpos  (diametros)  =  a 
diagonal,  a  diameter  ;  fita/xerpeoj  (diametreo)  = 
to  measure  through  or  across  :  Std  (dia)  = 
through,  across,  and  fj-erpioi  (metreo)  =  to 
measure.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  length  of  a  line  passing 
through  the  centre  of  any  object  from  one  side 
to  the  other  :  hence,  equivalent  to  the  width 
or  thickness  of  the  body. 

"  Tbe  bay  of  N^apleA  is  ths  moat  delightful  one  that  I 
ever  saw:  It  lies  inaluiost  a  round  figure  of  about 
thirty  mllea  in  tbe  diaTneter," — Addison  :  Italy. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  ArcJi. :  The  measure  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  shaft  of  a  column.  This  being 
divided  into  sixty  parts,  called  minutes,  gives 
a  scale  by  which  all  the  parts  of  the  order  can 
be  measured.  A  module  is  half  the  diameter, 
or  thirty  minutes. 

2.  GeoTnetry : 

(1)  A  line  drawn  passing  through  the  centre 
of  a  circle  or  other  curvilinear  figure,  and 
terminating  each  way  in  the  circumference. 
That  point  which  bisects  all  lines  drawn 
thi'Oi^h  a  figure  from  side  to  side  is  called  a 
centre,  and  every  line  drawn  through  a  centre 
and  terminating  in  the  circumference  or  oppo- 
site boundaries  is  a  diameter.  Every  circle 
has  an  infinite  number  of  diameters.  A 
diameter  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  chords 
which  it  bisects  is  called  an  axis.  A  circle 
has  an  infinite  number  of  axes,  every  diameter 
being  an  axis.  The  parabola  has  one  axis,  and 
each  of  the  other  conic  sections  two  axes. 

(2)  A  diagonal  (q.v.). 

*  ^-ar-met'-ral,  "■  ^-a^met'-rall,  «.  &  s. 

[Eng.  diameter ;  -al.  ] 
A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diameter. 

2.  Diametrical ;  directly  opposed. 

"  So  diimetrall 
One  to  another,  and  so  much  opjiosed." 

Ben  Jonson :  Magnetic  Lady,  i.  1. 


B.  As  subst. :  A  diameter,  a  diagonal. 
"  By  decussative  diametrals,  quincunciall  lines  and 
angles."— firoiOTie ;  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ch.  iii. 

diametral-curve,  s. 

Math.  :  A  curved  line  which  bisects  a  system 
of  parallel  chords  drawn  in  any  given  curve. 

diametral-plane,  s. 

Math. :  A  plane  which  bisects  a  system  of 
parallel  chords  drawn  in  a  surface.  If  a  dia- 
metral plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  chords 
which  it  bisects,  it  is  called  a  principal  plane 
of  the  surface. 

diametral-surface,  &. 

Math.  :  A  curved  surface,  which  bisects  a 
system  of  parallel  chords  drawn  in  the  surface, 
a  particular  case  of  which  is  the  diametral 
plane. 

* di-a-m.et'-ral-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  diametral; 
-ly.]  Diametrically  ;  in  a  directly  opposite 
manner. 

"Christian  piety  is,  beyond  all  other  things,  diamet- 
rally  opposed  to  pro^neness  and  impiety  of  actions.' ' 
— Hammond. 

di-a-met'-ric  -  al,    *  di  -  a  -  met-  ric,    w. 

[iTiig.  diameter;  -al,  -ic.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diameter  ; 
forming  or  describing  a  diameter. 

2.  Fig. :  Directly  opposed ;  as  far  removed 
as  possible,  as  though  at  the  opposite  ends  of 
a  diameter. 

"The  sin  of  calumny  la  set  in  a  most  diametrical 
opposition  to  the  eTanttelical  precept  of  loving  our 
neighbours  as  ourselves.  —Gov6rnm.ent  of  tfie  Tongue. 

di-a-met'-ric-al-l^,  adv.  [Eug.  diametrical ; 

1.  Lit. .  Like  a  diameter  ;  directly  across  or 
opposite. 

"  Thus  intercepted  In  its  passage,  the  vapour,  which 
cannot  penetrate  tlio  stratum  diametrically,  glides 

along  the  lower  surface  of  it." — Woodward, 

2.  Fig.  :  In  a  manner  directly  opposed  or 
opposite. 

"  A  public  functionary  might  receive  diametrically 
opposite  orders," — Macaulay  :  Hist,  Mng.,  ch.  xv. 

di-a-mic'-ton,  s.  [Gr.  5ia  (dia)  =  through, 
and  fiiKTos  (miktos)  =■  mixed,  blended.] 

Arch. :  The  Roman  method  of  building  a 
wall,  with  regular  aalilar  work  on  the  out- 
sides,  and  filled  in  with  rubble  between.  It  is 
similar  to  emplecton  (q.v.),  but  without  the 
diatoni,  or  binding  stones,  which  go  through 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  showing  on  both 
sides.    (Gwilt.) 

di'-a-mide,  s.  [Pref.  di  —  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  amide  (q.v.).] 

CJiem. :  A  name  given  to  organic  nitrogenous 
bodies  which  are  derived  from  two  molecules 
of  ammonia,  N2H2H2H2  ;  the  hydrogen  being 
replaced  wholly  or  partly  by  acid  radicals. 
Diamides  are  divided  into :  (1)  Primary  dia- 
mides,  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydi-ogen  are 
replaced  by  one  diatomic  acid  radical,  as  oxa- 
mlde,  N2(C202)"H2;H2.  These  differ  from 
the  normal  ammonium  salts  of  their  acids  in 
containing  two  atoms  less  of  water.  They 
can  be  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
the  ethers  of  the  acids,  or  on  the  chlorides  of 
acid  radicals,  by  heating  normal  ammonium 
salts  of  dibasic  acids.  When  boiled  with 
dilute  acids,  they  take  up  two  molecules  of 
H2O,  and  yield  tbe  acid  and  NH3.  With 
nitrous  acid,  HNO2,  they  evolve  nitrogen, 
and  the  acid  is  reformed.  Thus  oxamide, 
N2C2O2H4  +  2HNO2  =  2N2+2H20-f-(COOH)2 
oxalic  acid.  (2)  Secondary  diamides,  in  which 
four  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  two 
diatomic  acid  radicals,  or  by  one  diatomic  and 
two  monatomic  acid  radicals.  (3)  Tertiary 
diamides,  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  is  re- 
placed by  acid  radicals,  of  which  one  at  least 
must  be  dibasic,  as  trisuccinamide,  which  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  argento-succina- 
mide,  2(N"C4H402'Ag),  on  chloride  of  succinyl, 
C4H402'Cl2=N2(C4H402)"3.  (Watts :  Diet,  of 
Cliem.) 

di-am'-id-O-,  in  compos.  [Pref.  di  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.,  &c.  amido  (q.v.).] 

Chem, :  Compounds  in  which  the  radical 
amidogen,  (NH^)',  is  contained  twice,  having 
replaced  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  as  diamido- 
benzene,  CsH4(NH2)2'. 

^'-a-nune,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  amine  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  derived  from  two  mole- 
cules of  ammonia,  N2H2H2H2,  by  replacing 


the  hydrogen  wholly  or  partly  by  basic  radi- 
cals. Diamines  are  divided  into  ;  (1)  Primary 
diamines,  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  one  diatomic  base  radical,  as 
ethylen-amine,  N2(C2H4)"H4.  (2)  Secondary 
diamides,  in  which  four  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  two  diatomic  base  radicals,  as 
di-ethylen-amine,  N2(C2H4>2"H2.  Both  the 
primary  and  secondary  amines  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  ethyleu-bromide  on  ammonia. 
They  contain  the  diatomic  liydrocarbon  radical 
ethylen,  C2H4".  (3)  Tertiaiy  diamines,  in 
which  all  the  hydrogen  is  replaced,  either  by 
three  diatomic  base  radicals,  as  tri-ethylen- 
amine,  N^iO^B-i)^",  or  by  two  diatomic  and 
two  monatomic  basic  radicals,  as  di-ethylen- 
diphenyl-amine,  N2(CH4)2"(C6H5')2.  which  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  ethylene 
on  phenylamine.    (Watts:  Diet,  of  Chem.) 

di-a-mond,  ^di-a-maunde,  ^di-a- 
maunt,  *  di-ay-mout,  *  dy-a-mand, 
*  dy-a-mawnte,  *  dy-a-mownte,  s.  & 

a.  [Fr.  diaiiuint,  constructed  upon  -dimant, 
a  shortened  form  of  adimant  =  adamant. 
Diez,  in  his  Worterbuch  d.  roman.  Sprachen, 
p.  123,  supposes  that  it  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  word  diafuno  =  translucent,  that 
adamante,  in  Ital.  was  changed  into  diamante. 
Sp.  diante;  Ger.  &  Dut.  diatnant.  The  word 
is  a  doublet  of  adarnant  (q.v.).] 
A,  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Adamant. 

*'  Then  Zeal,  whose  substance  is  ethereal,  arming  in 
complete  diamond," — Milton:  Apology  for  Smecti/tn- 
nuus. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5, 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Geom. :  A  geometrical  figure,  a  lozenge  or 
rhomb.  The  name  is  conferred  upon  nuts  and 
bolt-heads  of  that  form  ;  also  upon  gravers 
which  are  rhombal,  and  not  squai'e  in  cross- 
section. 

2.  Glazing :  A  small  piece  of  diamond, 
mounted  in  a  handle,  used  for  cutting  glass  ; 
a  glazier's  diamond  (q.v.). 

3.  Print. :  A  small  kind  of  type  used  in 
English  printing. 

This  Hue  is  prlnUd  in  DibdiddiI  type. 

4.  Cards: 

(1)  Sing. :  One  of  a  suit  in  a  pack  of  cards, 
the  pips  on  which  are  diamond-shaped. 

(2)  PL  :  A  suit  of  such  cards. 

5.  Min. :  An  isometric  mineral  or  precious 
stone,  found  of  various  colours,  from  white  or 
colourless,  through  yellow,  red,  orange,  gi-een, 
blue  or  brown,  to  black.  It  is  transparent 
and  translucent,  with  octahedral  cleavage, 
highly  perfect.  It  is  composed  of  pure  carbon, 
and  can  be  completely  burned  to  carbon 
dioxide  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful 
battery.  The  back  planes  reflect  all  the  light 
that  strikes  them  at  an  angle  exceeding  24"  l;i', 
whence  comes  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  the 
gem.  It  is  the  hardest  substance  known, 
being  able  to  scratch  all  other  minerals. 
Hardness,  10  ;  sp.  gr.,  3  S^— 3.55.  When  cut 
and  polished,  a  diamond  of  perfect  shape  and 
colour  weighing  one  carat  is  worth  about  £40. 
[Carat.]  The  value  of  heavier  stones,  up  to 
twenty  carats,  is  roughly  calculated  by  multi- 
plying the  square  of  the  weight  in  carats  by 
the  price  per  carat ;  above  twenty  carats  the 
value  increases  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate.  The 
slightest  tinge  of  colour  greatly  affects  the  com- 
mercial value.  Blue-white  is  an  exceedingly 
rare  colour,  and  one  of  this  shade,  known  as 
the  "Hope  "  diamond,  weighing  44^  carats, 
of  peculiar  beauty  and  brilliancy,  is  valued 
at  £20,000  to  £30,000.  Diamonds  have  been 
found  in  India,  Brazil,  Borneo,  Australia, 
and  elsewhere,  but  the  principal  source 
of  supply  is  now  the  South  African  Dia- 
mond Fields,  discovered  in  1871.  Diamonds 
are  used  for  many  purposes.  The  powder  is 
used  by  the  lapidary  for  polishing  gems  ; 
small  fragments  are  set  and  used  by  glaziers 
for  cutting  glass  [Glazier's  diamond],  while 
larger  specimens  are  used  for  boring  or  drill- 
ing [Diamond-drill].  They  are  also  used  by 
engravers  for  etching-points.  They  are  cut  in 
various  forms,  and  the  value  is  commonly 
increased  threefold  by  skilful  cutting. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  suggested  that  tlie  dia- 
mond is  combustible,  but  the  first  to  establisli 
the  fact  were  the  Florentine  Academicians,  in 
1694 ;  they  succeeded  in  burning  it  in  the 
focus  of  a  large  lens.  Lavoisier,  in  1772, 
examined  the  results  of  combustion,  whicli 
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showed  it  to  "be  pure  crystalline  form  of 
carbon.  Among  the  celebrated  diamonds  may 
be  noted  the  following : — 

Great  Mcgul:  Found  in  1550,  in  Golconda, 
and  seen  by  Tavernier.  Weighed  793  carats  ; 
cut  to  279  carats  (carat  =  4  grains). 

Russian:  Taken  from  a  Brahminical  idol  by 
a  French  soldier  ;  sold  to  the  Empress  Ca- 
therine for  £90,000  and  an  annuity  of  £4,000. 
Weight  194  carats. 

Pitt :  Brought  from  India  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
grandfather  of  tine  first  Earl  of  Chatham  ;  sold 
to  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  1717,  for 
£135,000.  Weighed  when  rough,  400  carats  ; 
cut  to  136^  carats.  Napoleon  placed  it  in  the 
hilt  of  his  sword. 

Koh-i-)ioor :  Seen  by  Tavernier  in  1665,  in 
the  possession  of  the  Great  Mogul.  Seized  by 
Nadir  Shah,  in  1739,  at  the  taking  of  Delhi. 
Became  the  property  of  Runjeet  Sing.  Cap- 
tured by  the  English  at  the  taking  of  the  Pun- 
jab. Presented  to  the  Queen  by  tlie  East  India 
Company  in  1850  ;  weighed  in  the  rough  800 
carats,  cut  to  186tV  carats ;  recuttol02Jcarats. 

Porter  Rhodes  :  Found  at  Kimberley  in  1880, 
and  named  after  its  possessor.  Weight  150^ 
carats. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  or  set  with  diamonds  ;  as,  adlaviond 
bracelet. 

2.  Resembling  a  diamond  in  shape ;  diamond- 
shaped. 

IT  Obvious  compounds  :  Diamond -hilted, 
diamond-merchant,  diamond-mine. 

diamond-beetle,  s. 

Entsm. :  Eniimus  imperialis,  a  splendid 
coleopterous  insect  belonging  to  the  family 
Curculionidffi.    It  is  a  native  of  South  America. 

diamond-borer,  6-.     [Diamond-drill.] 

diamond-bort,  s.  Fragments  of  dia- 
monds which  are  too  small  for  jewelry. 

diamond-cutter,  s.  One  whose  trade  is 
to  cut  diamonds. 

Diamond-emitter's  compass: 

Diamond-cutting :  An  instrument  used  to 
measure  the  inclination  of  the  sides  of  jewels. 
It  is  a  movable  arm  inserted  at  an  angle  of  45° 
into  a  metallic  base. 

diamond-cutting,  s.  The  art  of  cutting 
diamonds.  Until  1476,  when  de  Berghem,  of 
Bruges,  first  discovered  this  art,  the  diamond 
in  Europe  was  worn  uncut ;  the  four  great 
stones  in  the  mantle  of  Charlemagne  furnish- 
ing an  example  ;  but  the  art  ■was  practised 
long  before  in  India,  the  facing  of  the  Koh-i- 
noor  dating  back  into  uncertain  time.  The 
diamond  is  cut  in  three  forms,  the  Brilliant, 
the  Rose,  and  the  Table,  and  their  respective 
values  are  in  the  order  named.  The  form  a  dia- 
mond shall  assume  is  determined  by  its  shape 
in  the  rough,  the  duty  of  the  lapidary  being 
to  cut  it  so  as  to  sacrifice  as  little  as  possible 
of  the  stone,  and  obtain  the  gi'eatest  surface, 
refraction  and  general  beauty.  The  rough 
diamond  is  fixed  in  a  cup,  leaving  the  part 
exposed  which  is  to  be  removed  to  form  one 
facet.  The  projecting  portion  is  then  re- 
moved by  attrition  against  another  diamond 
similarly  set,  or  by  means  of  diamond-dust 
and  oil  upon  a  disk,  wheel,  or  wire,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  When  one  facet 
is  finished,  the  stone  is  reset  in  the  cup 
and  the  process  repeated.  It  was  formerly 
a  work  of  several  months  to  cut  a  large 
stone ;  but  of  late  years  steam  has  been 
used  ap  a  motive  power,  and  the  tune  taken 
in  the  process  of  cutting  has  been  much 
reduced.  The  polishing  is  performed  upon 
a  rapidly  revolving  iron  wheel,  driven  by  a 
band,  and  fed  by  hand  with  diamond-dust  and 
oil.  The  diamond  is  set  in  a  cup  as  before,  on 
the  end  of  a  weighted  arm,  and  held  against 
the  wheel ;  the  results  of  the  process  being 
collected  in  a  box  for  future  operations'. 
(Knight.) 

diamond-draft,  s. 

Weaving :  A  method  of  drawing  the  warp- 
threads  through  the  heddles. 

diamond-drill,  s.  A  drill  armed  with  a 
diamond,  which  cuts  its  way  into  the  material 
as  the  drill-stock  is  rotated.  It  was  invented 
by  Hermann,  and  patented  in  France  by  him, 
June  3, 1854.  He  states  that  he  makes  ci-ystals 
or  angular  fragments  of  the  black  diamond 


useful  in  "working,  turning,  and  polishing, 
&c.,  hard  stones  such  as  granite,  porphyry, 
marbles,  &.c."  The  diamond  is  broken  to 
obtain  angular  fragments,  which  are  embedded 
by  alloys  in  the  metallic  stock,  to  form  a 
cutting-tool.  Diamond-drills  were  used  in 
the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel. 

diamond-edition,  s. 

BihUog. :  A  term  applied  to  books  printed 
in  diamond  type. 

diamond-feet,  $. 

Arch. :  A  species  of  moulding  fonned  of 
fillets  intersecting  each  other,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  diamond-shaped  or  rhom- 
boidal  figures. 

diamond-gauge,  s.  A  gauge  employed 
by  jewellers  in  estimating  the  sizes  of  small 
diamonds.  In  the  staff  are  set  small  crystals 
of  graduated  sizes  by  which  jewels  are 
compared.  The  crystals  are  from  \  to  J^  of  a 
carat. 

diamond-headed,  a.  Having  i±  dia- 
mond-shaped or  rhomboidal  head. 

TI  Diamond-headed  bolt:  A  bolt  whose  head 
has  a  lozenge  or  rhomboidal  shape. 

diamond-knot,  s.  A  kind  of  knot  made 
at  equi-distant  intervals  on  a  rope,  to  give 
support  to  the  hand  or  foot. 

diamond-lens,  s. 

Optics  :  The  diamond-lens,  owing  to  its  high 
lefractive  and  small  dispersive  power,  requires 
much  less  curvature  than  glass  lenses  of  the 
same  focal  length.  It  therefore  admits  of  the 
employment  of  a  larger  pencil  of  rays,  and 
gives  more  light.  A  diamond  and  a  plate- 
glass  lens  of  similar  form  and  radius  are  in 
their  comparative  magnifying  powers  as  eight 
is  to  three.     {Knight.) 

diamond-linen,  s. 

Fabric:  [Diaper]. 

diamond-mortar,  s.  Diamonds  for  the 
use  of  the  lapidary  are  crushed  in  a  mortar, 
which  consists  of  a  cylindrical  box  and  a 
pestle,  both  made  of  hardened  steel.  A  small 
rough  diamond  is  placed  in  the  mortar,  and 
the  pestle  driven  down  by  a  hammer.  The 
pieces  of  broken  diamond  are  examined  for 
the  detection  of  fragments  suitable  for  gravers, 
drills,  and  etching  points.  The  remainder  is 
mashed  to  an  impalpable  powder  by  several 
hours'  continued  work,  rotating  the  pestle 
between  blows.    (Knight.) 

diamond-nail,  ii.  A  nail  having  a  rhom- 
bal  head. 

diamond-plough,  s.  A  small  plough 
having  a  mould-board  and  share  of  a  diamond 
shape,  that  is,  rhomboidal.  One  side  of  the 
rhomb  runs  level  on  the  ground,  another 
fonns  the  breast,  and  the  other  two  are  the 
marginal  lines  of  the  backward  extension  of 
the  mould-board. 

diamond-point,  5-. 

Engraving  ;  A  stylus  anned  with  a  diamond, 
either  ground  conical  or  made  of  a  selected 
fragment  of  the  desired  shape.  Wilson  Dowry 
Introduced  the  diamond-point  into  engravers' 
ruling-machines.  Etching-tools  have  been 
pointed  with  diamonds.  Diamond-points  are 
used  in  ruling  the  graduation  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  instruments,  also  by  Nobert,  it  is 
supposed,  in  ruling  the  wonderful  series  of 
lines  that  form  the  tests  of  the  microscopes  of 
higher  powers.    (Knight.) 

^  Diamond-point  chisel:  A  chisel  whose 
corners  are  ground  off  obliquely. 

diamond -powder,  s.  The  fine  dust 
produced  by  a  diamoud-inortar  (q.v.). 

diamond-Shaped,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Shaped  like  a  diamond  ;  of 
a  lozenge  or  rhomboidal  shape. 

2.  Bot. :  Applied  to  leaves  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  diamond  in  shape,  having  the 
opposite  sides  equal,  and  the  angles  two  acute 
and  two  obtuse. 

diamond-spar,  a.    [Corundum.] 

diamond-tool,  s. 

Metal-working  :  A  metal-turning  tool  whose 
cutting  edge  is  formed  by  facets. 


diamond-work,  s. 

Masonry :  Reticulated  work  fonned  by 
courses  of  lozenge-shaped  stones,  veiy  com- 
mon in  ancient  masonry. 

^ di'-a-mond-ed,  if.  [Eng.  diamond;  ■td.'\ 
Of  the  shape  of  a  diamond  or  lozenge ;  dia- 
mond-shaped.   (Fuller  :  Profane  State,  p.  368.) 

^-a-mond-if'-er-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  diamowl; 
Lat. /ero  =  to  produce,  and -o«s.]  Producing 
or  yielding  diamonds.    (Used  of  strata.) 

*  d[-a-mor'~pha,  s.  [Gr.  Siayxop^o?  (diamor- 
phos)  =  endued  with  furm.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crassulaceee,  the  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  Diamorpheae.  The  brancheii 
and  flowers  are  whoi  led,  the  fruit  a  four-celled 
capsule.    Habitat,  North  America. 

di-a-mor'-phe-fe,   s.  pi.      [Mod.  Lat.   dia- 
m6rph(a),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Crassulaceee  (q.v.). 

di-3,m'-yl,  s.    [Pref.  rfi  =  twice,  twofold,  and 

Eng.,  &c.  amyl.] 

Chem. :  Decyl  hydride,  CioHga-  A  hydro- 
carbon obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
amyl  iodide,  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at 
156°.  It  mixes  with  alcohol,  but  not  with 
water.  It  has  an  agreeable  smell  and  burning 
taste. 

di-am'-y-lene,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  two- 
fold ;  Eng.,  &c.,  amyl,  and  suff.  -ene.] 

Chem.  :  CioHgo-  A  hydrocarbon  prepared 
by  shaking  together  one  volume  of  pure 
amylene,  C5H10,  with  two  volumes  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  and  one  volume  of  water  in 
stoppered  cylinders  immersed  in  ice-cold 
water.  Pure  diamylene  is  obtained  by  frac- 
tional distillation.  It  boils  at  150°.  Diamy- 
lene combines  with  bromine. 

Di-an'-a,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Rom.  Mythol. :  The  Latin  name  of  the 
Greek  Artemis,  the  goddess  of  the  chase. 
She  was  also  invoked  as  Lucina  in  childbirth. 
In  later  times  she  was  confounded  with  Luna, 
lor  the  Moon.  Her  most  famous  temple  was  at 
Ephesus.  It  was  considered  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  78th  foimd.  It 
was  discovered  by  the  astronomer  Luther,  mi 
March  15,  1863. 

3.  Alchemy :  The  name  given  by  the  alchem- 
ists to  the  metal  silver  ;  the  dendritic  amalgam, 
precipitated  by  mercury  from  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  was  called  Arbor  Diana,. 
Silver  was  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  the  moon,  Luna,  hence  the  term  lunar 
caustic  applied  to  fused  nitrate  of  silvei', 
AgNOa,  Diana  being  the  goddess  of  the  moon, 

diana-monkey,  s. 

Zool. :  Cercopithecus  Diana,  the  Simia  Diana 
of  Linnaeus,  or  Palatine-monkey  of  Pennant, 


HEAD    OF   DlANA-MuNlvEi'. 

an  African  species  of  monkey,  so  named  from 
the  crescent-shaped  hand,  resembling  that 
■which  poets  and  mythologlsts  assign  to  the 
goddess  Diana. 

*  di-a-n&t'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  Siai/ao  (diaimo)  =  to 
flow  through.]  Reasoning,  logically  and  pro- 
gressively, from  one  subject  to  another. 

di-^n'-ohor-a,  s.  [Pref.  dl  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Gr.  ayKvpa  (a  nghura)  =  an  anchor,  a  hook.  ] 
Palamit.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Conchifera,  the 
shells  of  which  are  delicate,  adlierent,  regular, 
symmetrical,  equilateral,  suharticulated,  and 
inequivalve ;  one  valve  hollowed  within  and 
convex  without,   the    other  flat ;    the  hinge 


taXs,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,   camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  miite,  oiib,  cure,  unite,  oiir,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe=e.     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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composed  of  two  distant  condyles.  It  is  now 
called  Spondylus  (q.v.). 

t  di-^'-der,  s.  [Pref.  dt  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  avrjp  (aner),  genit.  avSpo^  (andros)  =  a  male, 
a  man.] 

Bot. :  A  flower  ■which  has  two  stamens. 
Example,  Veronica. 

di-an'-dri-a,  s.  pi.  [For  first  element  see 
diaTider ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ia,] 

Bot. :  In  the  Linnaean  system  the  second 
class  containing  those  genera  of  plants,  the 
flowers  of  wliich  have  only  two  stamens,  pro- 
vided these  are  neither  united  at  the  base  nor 
combined  witli  the  pistil  and  stigma  nor  sepa- 
rated from  the  pistil. 

di-an'-di^-an,  di-^n'-droiis,  a.  [Eng 
diand{e)7- ;  -ian;  -oits.] 

Bot. :  Applied  to  plants  which  have  two 
stamens. 

di-a^nel'-la,  s.  [From  Bhana,  the  goddess.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliaceae,  tribe  Asparageee. 
They  have  drooping  blue  flowers  in  panicles. 
They  occur  in  Australia  and  the  south  of  Asia. 
The  powdered  roots  of  Diandla  odorata  are 
made  into  fragrant  pastilles.  A  decoction  of 
it  is  prescribed  in  Java  forgonon'hgea,  dysury, 
and  Jluor  alb^is. 

dl'-a-nite,  s.      [Lat.  Dian(a);  Eng.  suff.  -ite 
iM'in.)  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  Tlie  same  as  Columbite  (q.v.), 

'*  di-a-no-et'-ic,  u..  [Gv.  StavoTjTCKos  (dUuwe- 
tiko'n)  =  capable  of  thought,  intellectual.] 
Capable  of  thought ;  intellectnal ;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  discursive  faculty. 

*  di-a-n^-S.l'-d-gy,  s.    [Gr.  8tdvoLa(diaiwin) 

=  thought,  and  Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 
That  branch  of  philosophy  which  treats  of  the 
dianoetic  faculties.    (Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 

di-an'-thUS,  s.  [Gr.  fiio?  (dios)  =  divine,  and 
af^o?  (anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Caryophyllacere,  sub-order 
Sileneaa.  Calyx  tubular,  flve-toothed,  sur- 
rounded by  about  four  imbricated  scales  or 
bracteoles  ;  petals  five,  furnished  with  claws  ; 
stamens  ten  ;  styles  two  ;  capsule  cylindrical, 
one-celled  ;  seeds  peltate.  Four  species  occur 
"Wild  in  Britain,  Dianthus  Armeria,  the  Dept- 
ford-pink  ;  D.  proUfer,  the  Proliferous-pink  ; 
D.  deltoides,  the  Maiden-pink,  and  D.  ccesiits, 
the  Cheddar-pink.  Half  naturalised  is  D. 
Caryophyllus,  the  Clove-pink,  Carnation,  or 
Clove-gillyflower,  which  grows  on  old  ruined 
castles  in  Kent ;  it  is  the  origin  of  the  Carna- 
tion of  our  gardens,  with  all  its  diversities 
of  colour  and  form. 

*  di'-ar-pa^e,  s.     [Diapason.] 

*  di'-ar-pS,SIll,  s.  [Gr.  Sidnaa-fia  (diapctsma), 
from  Siairda-cruj  (diapassd)  =  tOfSprinkle.]  Aro- 
matic herbs  di-ied  and  reduced  to  powder ; 
they  were  formerly  made  into  little  balls 
with  sweet  water,  and  strung  together,  or 
worn  loose  in  the  pocket. 

"There's  an  excellent  diapasm  in  a  chain  too,  if  you 
like  it." — 8.  Jomon :  Cynthia'x  Revels,  v.  2, 

di-a-pa'-son,  di'-a-pa^e,  s.  [Lat.  diapason 
=  an  octave  ;  Gr.  SiaTracriov  (diapason)  =  a  con- 
cord of  the  first  and  last  notes  of  an  octave  ;  a 
contraction  for  8id  iracCiv  -)(op&iav  trvfi^ixivia 
(diet  pason  chordon  su-nvphonia)  =  concord  ex- 
tending through  all  the  notes  :  Bid  (dia)  = 
through,  and  naa-iav  (pason)  =  all,  genit.  plur. 
fem.  of  Tras  (pas)  =  all.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"...  up  the  lofty  diapason  roll 
Such  sweet,  such  sad,  such  solemn  airs  divine." 

Tkomion:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  41. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Harmony,  concord,  accord,  agreement. 
"  The  fair  music  that  all  croatiu-es  made 

To  their  great  Lord,  whose  love  their  motion  sway'd 
lu  perfect  diapason."    Milton:  Ata  Solemn  Music. 

(2)  Completion,  usefulness. 

(3)  A  combination  or  union  of  various 
sounds. 

"  The  diapason  of  the  cannonade." 

Longfellow:  The  Arsenal, 

II.  Music : 

*  1.  An  octave. 

2.  The  name  given  in  this  country  to  the 
most  important  foundation  stops  of  an  organ, 
tenned    in    other    countries    more    properly 


Principal.  There  are  two  kinds  of  diapasons, 
the  open  and  stopped.  Open  diapasons  on 
the  manual  are  nearly  always  of  metal,  but 
on  the  pedals  are  often  of  wood.  Stopped 
diai)asons  were  formerly,  in  mc^t  cases,  of 
wood,  but  now  are  frequently  made  of  metal. 
When  two  or  more  open  diapasons  are  on  the 
same  manual  they  are  of  ditt'erent  scales. 

3.  Fixed  pitch. 

^  (1)  Normal  diapason :  A  i-ecognised 
standard  of  pitch.  [Pitch.]  (Stainer  & 
Barrett.) 

(2)  Dictpason  cum  diapente  : 
Mus. :  The  interval  of  a  twelfth. 

(3)  Diapason  cum  diatessaron: 
Mus.  :  The  interval  of  an  eleventh. 

(4)  Diapason  ditone : 

Mus.  :  A  compound  concord,  whose  terms 
are  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  four  or  five  to 
two. 

(5)  Diapason  semiditone : 

Mils.  :  A  compound  concord  whose  terms 
are  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  to  five. 

di-a-pen'-si-a»  s.  [Lat.  diapente;  Gr.  5ta- 
iT€vT€  (diapente)  =  a  fifth  in  music  ;  so  named 
by  liinnsus,  because  the  flowers  are  five- 
cleft] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  sub-order  Diapensieas. 

di-a-pen-si-a'-9e-£e»  s.pl  [Mod.  Lat.  dia- 
pensL(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  A  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  natives  of  northern  Europe  and  North 
America,  They  are  prostrate,  shrubby  plants, 
with  crowded,  heath-like  exstipulate  leaves 
and  solitary  terminal  flowers.  They  are  in 
many  respects  allied  to  the  Phloxes,  from 
wliich  they  differ  chiefly  in  their  imbricated 
bracts,  transversely  two-celled  anthers,  and 
peltate  seeds.     There  are  six  genera. 

di  -  a  -  pen'- si  -  ^ds,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cUa- 
peiisi(a),  and  pi.  suffl  ~o.ds.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Diapensiacese  (q.v.). 

dl-a-pen'-si-e-SB,  s,pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  diapen- 
si(a) ;  Lat.  adj.  fem.  pi.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  plants,  with  anthers 
dehiscing  transversely  :  ovary,  three-celled  ; 
style,  single. 

di-a-pen'-te,  s.  [Gr.  Sid  (dia)  =  through, 
and  jre'fTe  (j)ente)  =  five.] 

1.  Mus.  :  The  interval  of  a  fifth. 

2.  Plmr.  :  A  composition  or  mixture  of  five 
ingredients. 

di'-a-per,    •  dla-per-y,    *  dy-a^per,  s. 

[Fr.  diapre,  pa.  par.  of  diaprer  =  to  variegate 
or  diversify  with  figures;  from  O.Fr,  diapre, 
diaspre  =  a  jasper  ;  O.  Ital.  diaspro,  a  coiTUpt. 
ofha.i.jaspidem,  ace.  sing,  of  jaspis  =  a  jasper  ; 
Gr.  Ida-TTiSa  (iati2nda),  ace.  sing,  of  laa-iri^ 
(iaspis)  =  a  jasper.]  [Jasper.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  A  towel,  a  napkin. 

"Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  basiu 
Full  of  rose-water,  and  bestrewed  with  flowers  ; 
Another  bear  the  ewer ;  the  third  a  diajJcr, 
And   say,    '  Will't  please  your  lordship  cool  your 
hands?'" 
Shakesp.:  Taming  oftl^c  S/trew  (Induction  i,). 

3.  A  piece  of  cloth  or  na^ikin  wrapped  round 
a  child  or  woman. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Fiihric: 

*  (1)  A  kind  of  rich  material  decorated  with 
raised  embroidery. 

(2)  A  linen  towelling  with  a  small  figure 
thrown  up,  as  in  damask.  It  is  manufactured 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  is  of  various 
widths,  ranging  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
four,  inches. 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  Diapering  (q.v.). 

3.  Arch.  .■  A  panel  or  flat  recessed  surface 
covered  with  carving  or  other  wrought  work 
in  low  relief. 

diaper-ornament,  s. 

Arch.  :  Anornamentationof  flowers,  applied 
to  a  plain  surface,  either  carved  or  painted ; 
if  carved,  the  flowers  are  entirely  sunk  into 
the  work  below  the  general  surface  :  they  are 
usually  square,  and  placed  close  to  each  other, 


and  are  various  in  their  pattern  and  design  ; 
it   was  fii-st  introduced  in  the  early  English 


DJAPEli   OKN'AMENT. 

style  in  some  of  the  principal  Gothic  structures 
in  England.     (JVeale.) 

diaper-work,  s. 

Masoni-y :  A  pavement  checkered  by  stones 
or  tiles  of  different  odours. 

*di'-a-per,  v.t.  &,i.    [Di.^per,  5.] 

A.  'rransitice : 

1.  To  variegate  or  embroider  ;  to  work  in  a 
pattern. 

"  Over  al  diaprcd  and  writeii 
With  ladyes  aud  with  bacheleris." 

Jiomaunt  of  the  Rose,  933,  931 

2.  To  variegate,  to  diversify. 

"  The  wanton  spring 
When  she  doth  diaper  the  ground  with  oeantiea," 
Ford  ■  Sun's  Darling,  iv.  1. 

B.  Intrans. ;  To  work  in  embroidery  ;  to 
embroider. 

"  If  you  diawerupon  folds,  let  your  wurk  be  broken." 
— Peacham-'  On  Drawing. 

di'-a-pered»   *  di-a-pred,    *  dy-a-pred, 

^a.'  par.  or  a.     [Diai'ER,  i'.] 

di'-a-per-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Diaper,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  pur.   iC  jjartlcip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhstantii-c : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  embroidering,  variegating,  or 
ornamenting  in  diaper. 

2.  A  diaper  pattern. 

11.  Her.  :  The  covering  the  surface  of  a 
shield  with  an  ornament  of  some  kind,  indepen- 
dently of  the  beaiings  or  colours.  It  is  some- 
times painted,  sometimes  in  low  relief. 

-''  di-^ph'-a-nal,  ""di-aph-a-nall,  a.  [Eng. 
dlapha}^e);  -al.^  Tlie  same  as  Diaphanous 
(q.v.). 

"  Being  hut  dark  earth,  though  made  diaphanall." 
Davies  :   Witt's  Pllgrinuige,  p.  21. 

di'-a-phane,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  Sta^aiVw 
(dmpliaino)  =  to  show  through  :  Sid  (dia)~ 
through,  and  i^atVoj  ('pludno)  —  to  appear,  to 

show.] 

1.  Fadric :  A  woven  silk  stuff"  with  trans- 
parent and  coloured  figures.  It  is  not  now 
used. 

2.  Anat.  :  An  investing,  cortical  membrane 
of  a  sac  or  cell. 

^  di'-a-phaned,  u,.  [Eng.  diaphan(e);  -ed.] 
Transx)arent. 

"  Drinking  of  much  wine  hath  the  virtue  to  make 
Iwdiea  diaphaned  or  transparent."— Trajw.  ctf  Bocca- 
lini  (1626),  p.  53. 

*  di-a-pha-ne'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  diaphaneite.] 
The*  quality  of  being  diaphanous  ;  transpa- 
rency ;  the  power  of  transmitting  light. 

".  ,  .  apt  t'^  grow  dry,  and  shrink,  and  lose  their 
diapfutiieUy." — Ray :  On  the  Creation. 

*  di-a-phan'-ic,   «.  &  b.     [Eng.  diaplmn(e); 

~ic.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Transparent,  pellucid  ;  having 
the  power  or  quality  of  transinittiug  light. 

"Air  is  an  element  superior,  and  lighter  than  water, 
through  whose  vast,  upen,  subtle,  dinphnmcl..  "T 
transparent  body,  the  light  afterwards  created,  eaaily 
transpired." — Raleigh. 

B.  As  suhst. :  [DiAPHONics.] 

di-a-pha-nom'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  dlapJian(e) ; 
0  connective,  and  ra-ctcr.}  An  instrument  fur 
measuring  the  transparency  of  the  air. 

di-a-phan'-o-scope,  s.  _  [Eng.  dAapkan{'): 
0  connective,  and  Gr.  cTKOTre'to  (skopcn)  =  to  see.] 


b6il,  hS}tl  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  ^  f. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhiin.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


t^ 


diaphanotype— diary 


Optics:  A  dark  box  for  exhibiting  trans- 
parent pictures  with  or  without  a  lens. 

di-a-phan-o-type,  s.  [Eng.  diapJumie); 
0  connective,  and  type.] 

Phot. :  Another  name  for  the  hellenotype, 
in  which  a  diaphanous  or  pale  positive  on  a 
paper  rendered  translucent  by  varnish  is 
coloured  on  the  back  and  i^laced  over  and  in 
exact  correspondence  with  a  duplicate  positive 
of  strong  character.    (Knight.) 

di-aph'-an-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  Sia^aioJ?  {diaplmnes), 
from  Sta^at'vw  {diaphaino)=io  show  through.] 
Transparent,  translucent,  clear ;  having  the 
power  or  quality  of  transmitting  light. 

"Aristotle  calleth  light  a  quality  iuliereut,  or  cleav- 
ing to  H  diaphanous  body."— Jialeigh. 

di-&ph'-an-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dicuphanons ; 
-ly^    Transparently,  translucently. 

di-a-phiin'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  5ta  {dia)  =  through, 
and  (^ujceo)  (plwneo)  =  to  sound  ;  <^toioj  (phone) 
=  a.  sound.]    The  same  as  Diacoustic  (q.v.). 

di-a-phfln'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  diaphonic;  -a?.] 
Diaphonic. 

di-a-phon'-ics,  s.  [Diaphonic,  a.]  That 
branch  of  science  which  deals  with  the 
properties  of  refracted  sounds  ;  diacoustics. 

di-a-pho-re'-sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  fita^ope'w 
(diaphoreo)  =  to  carry  off  or  through,  as  a 
fever  by  perspiration  :  Std  (dia)  =  through, 
and  {f>op€bi  (phoreo)  =  to  carry.] 

Med. :  An  unusual  or  unnatural  degree  of 
perspiration. 

di-a-pho-ret'-ic,  a.  &s.  [Ft.  diaphoritique  ; 
Lat.  diaphoreMcus,  from  Gr.  Stai^opTjrtKo?  (dia- 
pho-retikos),  from  SLatf>6p-(](ri.^  (diaphoresis)  = 
perspiration.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
increasing  or  promoting  perspiration. 

"  A  diapTioretick  medicine,  or  a  sudoriflck,  la  Bome- 
thing  that  will  provoke  sweating.".^  iVatU. 

S.  As  substantive  : 

Pharmacy  : 

1.  A  medicine  or  preparation  having  the 
power  or  quality  of  increasing  or  promoting 
perspiration.  A  sudorific  is  more  powerful  in 
its  eflfects  than  a  diaphoretic. 

2.  (PI.) :  A  class  of  medicines,  also  called 
Sudorifics,  acting  on  the  skin  and  increasing 
its  functions.  They  are  divided  into  Stimulant 
sudorifics,  which  stimulate  the  vascularsystem, 
as  ammonia,  carbonate,  acetate,  and  citrate  of 
ammonia,  camphor,  chloroform,  ethers,  opium, 
&c.  ;  and  Sedative  sudorifics,  as  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, tartarated  antimony,  and  ipecacuanha. 
Diaphoretics  are  assisted  by  the  application  of 
warmth,  hot  vapour  to  the  skin,  and  warm 
diluents  ;  and  may  be  used  :  (1)  To  restore  the 
action  of  the  skin  in  cases  in  which  its  func- 
tion has  been  checked  by  cold.  (2)  To  deter- 
mine to  the  surface  in  febrile  cases,  to  relieve 
the  system  of  water  and  excreta.  (3)  To  keep 
up  an  increased  action  of  the  surface  in  skin 
diseases.  (4)  To  cause  the  skin  to  take  on 
an  augmented  action,  and  by  this  means  to 
relieve  certain  other  organs,  especially  the 
kidneys.  (5)  To  cause  the  skin  to  act  vicari- 
ously when  the  action  of  other  secreting 
organs  is  excessive,  as  in  diabetes  and  chronic 
diaiThcea     (Garrod:  Materia  Medica.) 

"  Hiaphoreticks,  or  piomoters  of  ijerapiration,  help 
the  organs  of  digeation,  becauae  the  attenuation  of 
the  aliment  makes  it  perspirable  " — Arbutknot. 

* di-a-pho-ret'-ic-al,  a.     [Eng.  diaphoretic; 

-al.^    The  same  as  Diaphoretic  (q.v.). 

"It  may  work  upon  the  mind,  aa  physiciana  aay 
those  kind  of  diaphoretical  medicines  do  ui)on  the 
body." — Afountague :  Bevoute  Eaaayea  (1618),  pt.  i,,  p.  60. 

di-aph'-6r-ite,  s.     [Gr.  bia^opo^  (diaphoros) 
=  different,  and  suff.  -ite  (Mi7i.)  (q.v.)] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Allaqite  (q.v.). 

dl'-ar-phr^glU  (g  silent),  s.  [Fr.  diaphragme ; 
Lat.  diaphragina,  from  Gr.  Sidtfipayfia  (dia- 
phragma)  =  (1)  a  partition,  a  wall,  (2)  the 
midriff ;  Si.fi4)pa-yvvfii  (diaphragnumi^  =  to 
fence  off;  5i«  (dia)  —  between,  and  (ftpdyj^fii 
{phragnumi)  =  to  fence.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  partition  in  a  chamber,  tube,  or  other 
object.  Flexible  diaphi^ms  are  used  in  steam- 
pressure  indicators,  ftiucets,  gas-regulators, 
pumps,  &c. 

"It  consists  of  a  fasciculus  of  bodies  parted  into 
numerous  cells  by  meana  of  diaphragms."—  Woodward  .* 
On  Fossils. 


2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Se  cut  away  the  ribs,  diaphragm,  and  pericardium 
of  adog."— /)erAa7».'  Physico-T/ieologt/,  bk.  iv.,ch.  vii. 
(note  IJ. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  An  inspiratory  muscle,  and  the 
sole  agent  in  tranquil  respiration.  It  is  the 
muscular  septum  between  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,  and  is  composed  of  two  portions,  a 
greater  muscle  arising  from  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage, and  a  lesser  arising  from  the  bodies  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrpe  by  two  tendons.  There  are 
three  openings  in  the  diaphragm,  one  for  the 
passage  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  one  for  the 
jtassage  of  the  oesophagus  and  pneumo-gastric 
nerves  and  the  aortic,  through  which  passes 
the  aorta,  the  right  vena  azygos,  and  thoracic 
duct.  It  assists  the  abdominal  muscles,  whicli 
are  expiratory,  powerfully  in  expulsion,  each 
act  of  that  kind  being  accompanied  or  pre- 
ceded by  a  deep  inspiration.  It  also  comes 
into  play  in  hiccough  and  sobbing,  laughing 
and  crying,  sometimes  causing  hernia,  or 
rupture  of  the  viscera. 

2.  Optics:  An  annular  disc  in  a  camera  or 
telescope,  or  other  optical  instrument,  to  ex- 
clude some  of  the  marginal  rays  of  a  beam  of 

.  light.  The  original  form  of  this  beautiful  con- 
trivance is  the  iris  of  the  eye,  which  shuts  out 
strong  light  and  regulates  the  quantity  ad- 
mitted. Tiie  use  of  the  iris  was  known  to 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.     (Knight.) 

3.  Conchol.  :  The  straight  calcareous  plate 
which  divides  the  cavity  of  certain  shells  into 
two  parts. 

diaphragm  faucet,  s.  One  which  closes 
its  aperture  by  the  depression  of  the  dia- 
phragm upon  tiie  end  of  a  pipe  by  means  of  a 
screw-plunger. 

diapliragm-plate,  s.    A  plate  beneath 

the  stage  of  a  compound  microscope,  to  re- 
strict the  amount  of  light  reflected  from  the 
mirror.  The  plate  has  a  number  of  holes  of 
varying  sizes,  either  of  which  may  be  brought 
to  bear. 

diaphragm-pump,  s.  A  pump  in  which 
a  disc-piston  is  attached  by  an  elastic  dia- 
phragm, usually  of  leather,  to  the  sides  of  the 
barrel.  It  was  described  by  Desaguliers,  in 
1744,  as  "a  piston  without  friction."  It  is 
much  older  than  the  time  of  this  philosopher, 
however.  It  has  been  again  and  again  re-in- 
vented, and  brought  out  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets.  [Bag-pump.]  Its  ai>plieation  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  human  diaphragm. 
(Knight.) 

di-a-phrag - mat'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  5i6.^payii.a 
(dlaphragma),  genit.  8ia4>pd.yp.wTO<3  (diaphrag- 
■matos),  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  diaphragm  ; 
as  diaphragmatic  nerve,  &c. 

di-a-phrag-ma-ti -tis,  s.  [Gr.  5ia(^pa7ju.a 
(dlaphragma),  genit.  Sta^pa-y^iaros  (diaphrag- 
matos),  and  Eng.  suff.  -itis  (Med.).] 

Med.  :  Inflammation  of  the  diaphragm  or  of 
its  peritoneal  coats. 

di-liph-thor-ai'-ina,  s.  [Gr.  &io.^eelpui 
(diapMheiro)  =  to  destroy,  and  alfj.a  (haim^)  = 
blood.] 

Med.  :  A  generic  term  for  blood  contami- 
nated, poisoned,  or  corrupted  by  any  cause,  so 
as  to  terminate  fatally,  if  this  result  be  not 
averted  by  medical  treatment  or  by  the  efforts 
of  nature. 

di-3.ph'-y-sis,  s.  [Gr.  Sidipva-t?  (diaphusis) 
=  a  growing  through,  a  bursting  of  a  bud  ; 
Staf}>V(o  {diaphud)=to  grow  through  :  Sid  (dia)= 
through,  and  <f)V(o  (phuo)  =  to  grow.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  growing  between,  an  in- 
testine. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  An  abnormal  extension  of  the  centre  of 
a  flower,  or  of  an  inflorescence. 

(2)  Tlie  nodi  of  grasses. 

(3)  The  interstices  or  portions  of  the  culm 
between  the  nodi  of  grasses. 

2.  Anat.  :  The  central  portion  of  the  long 
bones,  from  which  the  process  of  ossiflcation 
commences,  proceeding  towards  a  secondary 
centre,  epiphysis,  situated  at  each  extremity. 

di-a-pl3;S'-tic,  s.  [Gr,  SLairKaa-TLKOv  (dia- 
plastikos)  =  good  at  moulding  or  forming ; 


hiaTr\d<T<T<a  (diaplassd)  =  to  mould,  to  set  a 
limb.] 

Med.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation  used  in  the 
treatment  of  fractured  or  dislocated  limbs. 

di-ap-not'-ic,  s.  [Gr.  SiaTTvorj  (diapnoe)  = 
evaporation,] 

Med. :  A  remedy  which  operates  by  pro- 
moting a  gentle  or  imperceptible  perspiration. 

di-ap-6-phy§'-i-al,  a.  [Eng.  diapophys(is) ; 
■ial.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diapophysis 
(q.v.). 

<U-a-p6ph'-^s-is,  s.  [Gr.  Bid  (dia) = through, 
and    aTTot^uo-Ls    (apophitsis)  =:  a    growing,    a 

growth.] 

Anat. :  The  dorsal  or  tubercular  portion  of 
the  transverse  process  of  a  vertebra. 

di-ar-po-re'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  Siairopeot  (diaporeo^ 
=  to  be  in  doubt] 

Rhet. :  Doubt,  or  hesitation,  as  to  which  of 
two  subjects  to  begin  with. 

*di'-a-pred  (pred  as  perd),  a.  [Dia- 
pered.] 

"*  di'-a-pry,  a.  [Eng.  diaper  ;  -y.  ]  Variegated, 
adorned,  flowered. 

"  They  ly  neerer  the  diapT^f  verges 
Of  tear-bridge  Tigria  awallo-w-awifter  surgeB." 

Sylvester  :  The  Colonies,  428.     (Davies.) 

*di'-ar-chy,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  apx<a  (archo)  =  to  rule.]  A  form  of 
government  in  which  the  supreme  power  is 
in  the  hands  of  two  persons. 

*  di-ar'-i-al,  *  di-ar'-i-g-n,  a.  [Eng.  diary; 
-at,  -ian.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diary  or 
journal. 

"Diarian  sages  greet  their  brother  sage." 

'  Crabbe :  Jfewspaper. 

di'-a^rist,  s.  [Eng.  diar(y);  -ist.]  One  who 
keeps  a  diarj'  or  journal. 

di-a-rrhoe'-a,  s  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Sidppoia 
(dlarrhoia)  =  a  flowing  through ;  Siappdat 
(diarrhea)  =  to  flow  through  :  Sid  (dia)  = 
through,  and  pew  (rheo)  =  to  flow.] 

Med.  :  The  excessive  discharge  of  fluid 
alvine  evacuations,  generally  arising  from  un- 
wholesome diet,  excess  in  food  or  drink,  cold, 
wet,  fatigue,  or  exposure,  or  from  functional 
derangements  of  the  biliary  or  gastro-intes- 
tinal  organs ;  it  is  a  chief  symptom  in  cholera. 
Dr.  Aitken  mentions  three  forms  of  idiopathic 
diarrhoea  :  (1)  Diaxrhcea  of  irritation ;  (2)  con- 
gestion or  inflammatory  diarrhoea ;  (3)  dia- 
rrh(£a  with  discharges  of  unaltered  iugesta. 


di~ar-rrhce'-tic,  di-a-rrhe'-tic,  a.  [Eng. 
diarrhcca,  and  adj.  suff.  -etic.\  Causing  or 
tending  to  cause  diarrhoea. 

"  Millet  is  diarrfuetick,  cleansing,  and  useful  in  dia- 
eaaes  of  the  Mdiiey9."—Arbuthnot. 

di-ar-thro'-di-al,  u.    [Eng.  diarthros(is) ; 

-ial.] 

A-nat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  diarthrosis ; 
having  free  motion  in  the  articulations  of  the 
joints. 

diarthrodial  cartilage,  s. 

Anat. :  One  which  invests  the  articular 
extiemities  of  bones. 

di-ar-thro'-sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  SiapOpota  (diar- 
throo)  =  to  divide  by  joints  :  Sid  (dia)  =  be- 
tween, asunder,  and  da6p6(o  (arthroo)  =  to 
joint,  to  fasten  ;  dpBpov  (arthron)  =  a  joint.] 

A7iat. :  A  movable  articulation,  the  most 
common  of  aU  the  joint-movements  of  the 
body.  This  class  is  divided  into  tlu-ee  genera : 
Ai'throdia,  carpal  and  tarsal  bones  ;  Gingly- 
mus,  elbow,  wrist,  knee,  ankle ;  and  Enar- 
throsis,  hip  and  shoulder. 

di'-a-ry,  s.  &  a.  [Lat,  diariwn  =  (1)  a  daily 
allowance  of  food  for  a  soldier,  (2)  a  diary: 
dies  =  a  day  ;  Ital.  diario.] 

A.  ^5  subst.  :  An  account  of  the  transac- 
tions or  occmrrences  of  each  day ;  a  book  in 
which  the  e^'ents  of  each  day  are  registered ; 
an  almanack  or  calendar  with  blank  spaces 
for  notes,  memoranda,  &c. ;  a  journal. 

"  Samuel  Pepys,  whoae  library  and  diarj/  have  kept 
hia  name  fxeah  to  our  time."—Macaulai/ :  Mist.  Sna.. 
ch.  Iv.  " 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Daily  ;  lasting  but  a  day. 

"  The  offer  of  a  usurpation,  though  it  was  but  as  a 
diary  ague."— Bacon:  /.etters,  83.  [Trench:  On  some 
Be/,  in  our  £!ng.  Diet.,  p.  21.) 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pme,  pit,  siire,  sir,  marine ;   go     pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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di- a -schism,  di-a-schis'-ma,  s.  [Gr. 
Sida-xi-o-fxa  (diaschisma)  =  a  division  ;  Stairxt^w 
(diaschizo)  =  to  cleave.] 

Music :  Aa  approximate  half  of  a  limma 
_Cq.v.). 
dl'-%-spdre,  s.  [Gr.  Stoo-Tropa  {diaspora)  =  a 
scattering  ;  SLatnreipfa  {diaspeiro)  =  to  scatter; ' 
in  allusion  to  the  usual  decrepitation  before 
the  blow-pipe.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic,  massive,  or  some- 
times stalactitic  mineral  of  various  colours, 
white  to  violet  or  plum-blue.  It  is  very 
brittle  and  subtranslucent  or  translucent 
when  thin.  In  a  closed  tube  it  decrepitates 
strongly,  separating  into  pearly  white  scales. 
It  is  commonly  found  with  corundum  or  emery 
in  dolomite,  ciilorite  schist,  and  other  crystal- 
line rocks.  It  occurs  in  the  Urals,  Switzer- 
land, Asia  Minor,  and  elsewhere.  Hardness, 
6-5—7 ;  sp.  gr.  SS— 8*5.     {Daiia.) 

*  di-a-stS-l'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  Stao-TaAriKos  (dias- 
taltikoi)  =  able  to  distinguish.] 

Music  :  Dilated  or  extended  ;  a  term  applied 
in  Greek  music  to  certain  intervals,  as  a  major 
third,  major  sixth,  or  major  seventh. 

di'-a-sta§e,  *  di-a,s'-ta^sis,  s  [Gr.  =  a 
separation  :  Bid.  (dia)  =  between,  apart,  and 
<rrao-t?  (stasis^  =  a  standing,  a  position  ;  o-tol- 
(sta),  root  of  ictttjjui  (histemi)  =  to  stand.] 

1.  Surg.  (Of  the  form  diastasis) :  A  forcible 
separation  of  two  bones  previously  in  contact, 
or  of  the  pieces  of  a  fractured  bone. 

2.  Chem.  (Of  the  form  diastase) :  A  peculiar 
nitrogenous  substance  produced  during  the 
malting  of  grain.     Its  effect  is  to  act  upon 

,      the  starch  of  the  grain,  converting  part  of  it 
into  sugar  and  rendering  it  soluble. 

di-Ss'-ta-tite,  s.  [Gr.  Stda-TaTos  (diastatos)  — 
split  up,  disturbed,  and  Eng.,  tfec,  suff.  -ite 
(q.v.)-l 

Min.  :  A  black  hornblende,  from  Nordmark, 
in  Wermland.  It  is  placed  by  Dana  under  his 
division,  Aluminous  Amphibole. 

di'-a-steiii,_  di-a-ste'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  Sid- 
(TTTjjLta  (diastema),  from  Siaa-TrivaL  (diastenai) 
infin.  of  Sua-TyjfiL  (diistemi)  =  to  separate,  to 
stand  at  intervals.]     [Diastasis.] 

1.  Music  (Of  the  form  diastein) :  An  interval. 

2.  Zool.  (Of  the  form  diastema) :  The  intervals 
between  a  series  or  range  of  teeth. 

di-4s'-tol-e,  *  di-S,s'-t6l-^,  s.   [Gr.  Stao-roAij 
(diastole)  =  a  drawing  apart ;  Sid  (dia)  =  apart, 
and  CTTe'AAo)  (stello)  =  to  send,  to  place.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang.  £  Tech.: 

1.  Gram.  :  The  lengthening  of  a  syllable 
which  is  naturally  short ;  the  figure  by  which 
a  syllable  naturally  short  is  made  long. 

2.  Med. :  A  dilatation  of  the  heart  and 
arteries.    (Opposed  to  systole,  q.v.) 

"  The  syatole  aeema  to  resemble  the  forcible  bending 
of  a  spring,  and  the  diastole  its  flying  out  again  to  its 
natural  state." — Ray  :  On  the  Creation. 

3.  Pli/ys. :  The  pulse. 

*  II.  Fig. :  A  lengthening,  a  drawing  out,  a 
protracting. 

"  Ab  in  long-drawn  systole  and  long-drawn  diastole, 
must  the  period  of  faitn  alternate  with  the  period  of 
Denial," — Oarlyle  ;  Sartor  Jiesartita,  bit.  ii„  en,  iii 

^-as-tdr~ic,  a.  [Eng.  diastol(e);  -ic]  Per- 
taining to  diastole,  or  the  dilatation  of  the 
heart  and  arteries. 

diastolic  sound,  o. 

Phys.  :  The  second  sound  of  the  heart, 
heard  after  the  first  sound,  systohc  (q.v.), 
which  is  coincident  with  the  shock  of  the 
heart's  apex  forwards  against  the  side.  Dias- 
tolic, the  second  sound,  is  synchronous  with 
the  diastole  of  the  ventricles,  the  recedence 
of  the  heart  from  the  side,  and  the  pulseless 
state,  or  systole,  of  the  large  arteries  ;  because 
of  maximum  loudness  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  heart  it  is  sometimes  called  the  superior 
sound. 


dl-Ss-top'-or-a,    s,      [Gr.  Stao-ro 

compos.  =  opened,  put  asunder,  from  dta- 
arekKiii  (diastello)  =  to  put  asunder,  to  open, 
and  TTopos  ( poros)  =  a  passage.  ] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Polyzoa,  or  Bryozoa,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Diastoporidse.  The 
encrusting  coencecium  is  discoidal,  and  more 
or  less  eccentric  in  its  mode  of  growth. 

di-3.S-t6-por'-i-dsB»  s.  pi      [Mod,  Lat.  dia- 
stopora,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -idee,] 


Zool.  &  Palwont. :  A  genus  of  Polyzoa,  or 
Bryozoa  (two  names  for  the  same  class).  The 
tubular  cells  are  not  free  in  any  part  of  their 
length.  It  ranges  from  the  Silurian  period 
tin  now. 

di'-a-Style,  s.  [Gr.  Siaa-rvXiov  (diastulion)  = 
the  space  between  columns  :  Sid  (dia)  =  be- 
tween, and  o-TuA-os  (stulos)  =  a  pillar.] 
.  Arch. :  An  arrangement  of  columns  in 
Grecian  and  Boman  architecture,  in  which 
the  inter  col  umniation  or  space  between  them 
is  equal  to  three  or  four  diameters  of  the  shaft. 

*  di'-a-syrm,  s.  [Gr.  SiaoT/p^os  (diasurmx>s) 
=  a"  tearing  in  pieces,  mockery ;  Stacrupw 
(diasuro)  =  to  tear  in  pieces,  to  mock.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  expressing 
mockery  and  contempt,  or  by  which  reproof 
is  conveyed  in  an  ironical  manner. 

di'-a-tes'-sa-ron,  s.  [Gr.  Sid  (dia.)  =  be- 
tween, through,  apart,  and  TcVo-apa  (tessura) 
=  four.] 

1.  Music :  An  interval  of  a  fourth  ;  its  pro- 
portion is  as  four  to  three,  being  composed  of 
a  greater  tone,  a  lesser  tone,  and  a  greater 
semitone. 

2.  Bib.  :  A  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels. 

3.  JWed.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation  com- 
pounded of  gentian,  Aristolochia  rotunda, 
bayberries,  and  honey,  incorporated  with  ex- 
tract of  j  uniper. 

di-a-ther'-mal,  a.  [Gr.  Sid  (tZia)  =  through, 
and  0epp,aiVw  '  (tliermaino)  =  to  heat ;  6epp.6s 
(thermos)  =  heat.)  Thi-ough  which  heat  can 
freely  permeate. 

di-a-ther'-man-93^,  s.  [Gr.  Siaflepju-aivw 
(dlathermaind)=  to  heat  through:  Sid(dia)  = 
through,  and  Bepixaivoi  (thermaino)  =  to  heat ; 
06p[j.6s  (therinos)=  heat.]  The  quality  of  being 
diathermal  ;  the  property  of  transmitting 
radiating  heat. 

di-a-ther-ma-iie'-i-ty ,  s.  [Gr.  Staeep^an'o] 
(dlatliermaino).']  The  same  as  Diather- 
ftiANCY  (q.v.). 

di-a-ther '-man-ism.}  ;> .     [Gr,    hiaQepix-aivm 

(diathermaino),  and  Eng.  suff".  -ism.]  The 
doctrine  or  phenomena  of  the  transmission  of 
radiant  heat. 

di-a-ther'-man-oiis,  a.  [Gr.  Sta9€pp.aCvi» 
(diathermaino)'.^  The  same  as  Diathekmal 
(q.v.). 

"  A  rough  surface  ia  more  liicely  to  cause  increased 
emission  of  heat  iu  the  case  of  bodies  that  are  very 
slightly  diathermanous,  iu  which  therefore  the  total 
radiation  is  confined  to  a  very  small  depth  below  the 
STiTiace."— Academy,  Oct.  22,  1870,  p.  16. 

di-a-ther'-mic,  a.  [Gr.  Sid  (dia)  =  through, 
and  0epja6s  (thermos)  =  heat.]      Transmitting 

heat ;  allowing  heat  to  pass  through. 

dx-a-tlier-mom'-e-ter*  s.  [Gr.  did  (dia)  = 
through,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  thermometer.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  thermal  resistance 
of  a  substance  by  noting  the  amount  of  heat 
which  it  transmits. 

di-ath'-e-sis,  s.  [Greek,  from  StaTiOijfjLi  (dia- 
titlicmi)  =  to  place,  to  arrange.] 

Med.  :  A  certain  natural  state  or  constitu- 
tion of  body,  by  which  a  person  is  predis- 
posed to  certain  particular  diseases. 

"  There  are  medicines  of  which  the  effect  is  to  correct 
the  lithic  diathesis,  as  it  is  called."—  IVatson :  Lectures 
on  Physic,  leot.  Ixxvi. 

fli-ar-thy'-ra,  s.     [Gr.  SidBvpa  (diathura).^ 
Arch. :  The  vestibule  before  the  room  of  a 
Greek  house,  corresponding  with  the  prothyra 
of  the  Romans. 

di'-a-tom,  s.    [Diatoma.  ] 

Botany  : 

1.  Strictly:  A  member  of  the  genus  Diatoma 
(q.v.). 

2.  Loosely :  A  member  of  the  order  Dia- 
tomaceffi  (q.v.).     [DiAroMACEAN.] 

diatom-prism«  s. 

Optics :  A  triangular  prism  used  for  illumi- 
nating small  objects  in  the  field  by  oblique 
light. 

di-at'-om-a,  s.  [Gr.  SiaTop-Tj  (diatome)  ~  a 
cutting  through  :  Sid  (dia)  =  through,  and 
To^i^  (tome)  =  .  .  .  a  cutting  ;  rifxvo)  (temiw)  = 
to  cut.] 


Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Diatomace?e.  The  frustutes  arc  iu 
the  front  view  linear,  sometimes  curvate,  at 
first  united  with  flat  filaments,  but  afterwards 
sejiarating  so  as  to  remain  connected  by  the 
generally  alternate  angles  only,  thus  forming 
a  zigzag  chain.  About  nine  species  are  known. 

di-a-td-ma'-5e-se,  '^  di-a-t6-ma'-5e-a,s. 

pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  diatom(a),  and  fem.  pi.  adj, 
suff",   acece ;  -acea.] 

1.  Bot. :  Brittle woits.  An  order  of  flower- 
less  plants,  alliance  Algales.  The  species  are 
crystalline  fragmentary  bodies,  generally 
bounded  by  right  lines,  or  more  rarely  by 
curved  lines,  flat,  stiff,  brittle,  usually  nest- 
ling in  slime,  uniting  into  various  forms,  and 
then  separating  again.      They  occur  on  the 


DIATOMACE^  (GREATLY   MAGNIFIED). 

surface  of  stones  constantly  moistened  by 
water,  on  the  glass  of  hothouses,  on  the  face 
of  rocks  in  the  sea,  or  of  walls  where  the  sun 
nevur  shines,  or  the  hard  paths  in  damp  parts 
of  gardens  after  rain.  They  multiply  either 
by  division  or  by  conjugation.  Many  author- 
ities consider  tliat  these  organisms  belong  to 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  their  exact  position 
is  not  clearly  defined.  The  green  of  the 
chlorophyll  is  masked  by  a  brownish  pig- 
ment. There  is  some  power  of  motion,  and 
some  observers  record  a  protrusion  of  proto- 
plasm resembling  pseudopodia. 

2.  Palceo-lotany :  Diatoinacese  occur  fossil 
in  such  great  abundance  that  they  form  hills, 
rocks,  and  such  minerals  as  tripoli.  Many  of 
the  sijccies  were  formerly  classed  as  animals, 
and  ranked  with  the  Infusoria. 

di-a-t6-ma'-9e-an,  s      [Lat.   diatonace((e) 
(q.v.),  and  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 
Bot. :  A  member  of  the  order  Diatomacese. 

di-3,t-6-ma'-ceous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  diato- 
mace(ce) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Pertaining  to, 
consisting  of,  or  resembling  diatoms. 

di-a-tom'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  di  =  twice  twofold, 
and  Eng.  atomic  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Dyad.  A  term  given  to  an  element 
which  is  incapable  of  directly  combining  mth 
only  two  atoms  of  monatomic  (monad)  ele- 
ment ;  as  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
chlorine,  &e.  [Atomicity.]  Oxygen  is  a  dia- 
tomic (dyad)  element ;  it  has  its  atomicity 
represented  by  two  bonds,  thus  — 0 — ;  or  by 
two  dashes,  as  O". 

diatomic  acid,  a. 

Chem. :  An  organic  acid  derived  from  a 
diatomic  alcohol.  (Only  primary  alcohols  can 
yield  acids.)  The  acid  is  said  to  be  mono- 
basic, if  one  of  the  primary  alcohol  radicals 
(CHa'OH)'  is  converted  into  an  acid  radical 
(CO'OH)';  if  both  primaiy  alcohol  radicals 
are  converted  into  acid  radicals  then  the  acid 
is  dibasic.  Thus  the  diatomic  alcohol  glycol 
CH2OH  CH2OH 

1     "       can  yield  the  monobasic  acid   I 
CH2OH  CO-OH 

COOH 
glvcolic  acid,  and    the  dibasic  acid   I 

oxalic  acid. 

diatomic  alcohol,  s. 

Chem..  :  An  alcohol  derived  from  a  hydro- 
carbon by  the  replacement  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  respectively,  by  the  nomad  radical 
(OH)'  hydroxyh     [Glycols.] 

di-at'-o-mist,  s.  [Eng.  diatom;  -ist.]  A 
microscopist  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
diatomacese. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  }6^l\  cat,  9011,  cboms,  ^hin,  bengh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xeuophon,  e^ist.     ph  -  t 
-clan,  -tian=shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  deL 
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diatomous— dibenzyl 


dl-^t'-o-mous,  a.  [Gr.  Siarofj^rj  (diatome)  — 
a  cutting  tlirough,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

Min.  .■  Having  crystals  with  one  distinct 
diagonal  cleavage. 

di-at'-6-ni,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Siaroj/oy  (diatonosy^ 
Arch. :  Angle-stones  in  a  wall,  wrought  on 
two  faces,  and  projecting  between  the  general 
face  of  the  wall.  According  to  Vitruvius,  the 
girders  or  band-stones  formerly  employed  in 
constructing  walls ;  coraer-stones. 

di-a-ton'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  Siaroi'iKos  (diatonikos) ; 
StttToi'os  (diatonos),  from  StaTeiVto  (dUitei)id)  = 
to  stretch.] 

I.  Greek  M-us.  :  One  of  the  three  genera  of 
music  among  the  Greeks  ;  the  other  two  being 
the  chromatic  and  the  enharmonic. 

II.  Mod-em  Music : 

1.  The  major  and  minor  scales.] 

2.  Chords,  intervals,  and  melodic  progres- 
sions, &c.,  belonging  to  one  key-scale. 

diatonic  chord,  s. 

Music :  A  chord  having  no  note  chromati- 
cally altered. 

diatonic  interval,  s. 

Music :  An  interval  formed  by  two  notes  of 
a  diatonic  scale  unaltered  by  accidentals. 

diatonic  melody,  s. 

Alusic :  A  melody  not  including  notes  be- 
longing to  more  than  one  scale. 

diatonic  modulation,  s. 

Music :  A  modulation  by  which  a  key  is 
changed  to  another  closely  related  to  it. 
{Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

di-a-ton'-i-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diatonic; 
-ally.}    In  a  diatonic  manner. 

di -a-tribe,  *  di-a-tH'-ba,  s.  [Lat.  dm- 
triha  =  a  place  or  school  for  disputations  ;  Gr. 
StaTpL^^  (diatribe)  =  (1)  a  wearing  away,  (2)  a 
discussion  ;  SLaTpCfiui  (diatribo)  =  (1)  to  wear 
away,  (2)  to  discuss  ] 

*  1.  Of  both  forms :  A  prolonged  discussion, 
a  treatise,  an  essay,  a  discourse. 

"That  excellent  diatriba  upon  St.  Mark." — Wor- 
thington  :  Preface  to  Mede's  Works,  p.  I. 

2.  Ultimately  the  word  became  naturalized 
in  English  as  diatribe,  with  the  meaning  of  an 
invective  discourse ;  a  strain  of  abuse  and 
reviling. 

■*  di-a-trib'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  diatrih(e) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  makes  a  prolonged  discussion  on 
anything  ;  the  maker  or  writer  of  a  diatribe. 

"The  same  I  desire  may  introduce  my  address  to 
this  diatribist." — Hatnmond:  Works,'vo\.  ii.,  pt.  iv., 
p.  134. 

di-a-try'-ma,  $.  [Gr.  &La.  (rfia)=through,  and 
Tpvy-a.  (truma)  —  a  hole.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Cursorial  Birds.  Diu- 
trynut  gigantea  is  twice  as  large  as  the  Ostrich. 

It  is  described  by  Professor  Cope  from  remains 
of  it  found  in  the  Eocene  of  New  Mexico. 
(NicJwlson. ) 

*  di-au'-ldn,  a.     [Gr.  SCavXog  (diaidos).^ 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  A  T3,ce-couvse,  the  circuit  of 
which  was  two  stadia,  or  1,200  feet,  whence 
It  was  used  to  signify  a  measure  of  two  stadia. 

^  di-a-zeu'-tic,    *  di-a-zeuc'-tic,  a.    [Gr. 

Bta^'evKTLKos  (diazeuktikos)  —  disjunctive  :  Sid 
((ita)  =  between,  apart,  and  ^evyw fj. l  (zeugnumi) 
=  to  join.]    Disjoining,  disjunctive. 

diazeutic-tone,  s. 

Music  :  Atone  which  lay  between  two  tetra- 
chords,  as  the  modern  F  to  G. 

"They  allowed  to  this  diazeulick  tone,  which  is  oui' 
La,  Mi,  the  proportion  of  nine  to  eight." — JIarris. 

di-a-zeux'-is,  ».     [Gr.  Sia^eu^i?  {dio-zcuxU).] 
Music:    The  separation  of  two  tetrachords 
by  a  tone ;   opposed  to  synaphe  (avva^ri)  or 
the  overlajiping  of  tetrachords.      (Stainer  £ 
Barrett.) 

di-az-6-,  ill  compos.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  Eng.,  &c.  azo(te)  =  nitrogen.] 

Chcm-.  :  Diazo  compounds  are  derived  from 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  by  the  substitution  of 
two  atoms  of  nitrogen  for  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen, the  two  atoms  of  nitrogen  being  united 
to  each  other  by  two  bonds,  forming  a  dyad 
radical  (— N=N — ).  One  of  the  nitrogen 
atoms  is  directly  united  to  an  aromatic  hydro- 


carbon radical,  and  the  other  to  an  atom  of  a 
haloid  element,  as  CI,  Br,  or  to  an  acid  radical, 
as  (NO3)',  as  diazo-benzene  bromide,  C6H5-N  = 
NBr  ;  diazo-benzene  nitrate,  CqA.^-'^  =  Jii-'^0^. 
Diazo  compounds  are  obtained  by  the  action 
of  tlie  vapour  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  salts  of 
aromatic  amidn  compounds,  or  better,  by  dis- 
solving the  salt  of  the  aromatic  amido  com- 
pound in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  adding  potas- 
sium nitrite,  thus  CsHg-NHa-HNOs-hKNOs-F 
KNOv  =  CfiHg-N  =  NNO3  +  2H2O  -f-  KNO3. 
Diazo  compounds  are  mostly  crystalline, 
colourless  substances,  which  turn  brown 
when  exposed  to  the  air  ;  they  are  soluble  in 
water,  and  sliglitly  in  alcohol,  and  are  pre- 
cipitated from  their  alcoholic  solution  by 
ether ;  they  explode  violently  when  heated 
and  on  percussion.  When  boiled  with  water 
they  are  decomjiosed,  yielding  i»henol,  as 
C6H5-N2-N03-hH20=C6H5-OH+N2-fHN03. 
When  boiled  with  strong  alcohol  they  yield 
hydrocarbons,  the  alcohol  being  oxidized  into 
aldehvde,  C6H5-No.HS04-l-C2H50H=C6H6-i- 
N2  +  HoS04  +  CH3-CO-H. 

diazo-amido,  in  compos. 

Vhcm. :  Diazo-amido  compounds  are  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  the  salts  of  diazo- 
compounds  on  primary  and  secondary  amines, 
asC6H5-N2-N03-F2C6H5-NH2  =  C6H5-N  =  N- 
NH-CeHs+CgHs-NHa-HNOa.  Also  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid  ujion  an  amido  aromatic 
compound  dissolved  in  ether,  as  2C6H5'NH2-|- 
HNO2  =  CeHgN  =  N-NHC6H5-I-2H2O.  The 
diazo-amido  compounds  are  mostly  neutral 
yellow  bodies,  which  do  not  unite  with  acids  ; 
they  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  By  the  action  of 
bydrobromic  acid  they  are  decomposed, 
CgHs-Na-NH-CeHB  -H  2HBr  =  CeHgBr  -+-  N2  -i- 
CgHgNHo-HBr.  Boiled  with  water  they  de- 
compose tlms,  CfiHg-No'NH'CeHs  -|-  H2O  = 
CeHs-OH-t-Ns+CfiHs-NHa. 

T[  Diazo-amido-benzene : 

Chem.  :  Diazo  -  amido  -  benzene,  CgHg'N  = 
N — NH'CgHg,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline, 
also  by  mixing  aniline  with  diazo-benzene 
nitrate.  It  crystallizes  out  of  hot  alcohol  in 
golden  yellow  plates  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  melts  and  explodes  when  heated  to  91°.  It 
forms  a  double  salt  with  platinic  chloride, 
which  crystallizes  in  red  needles. 

diazo-benzene  perbromide,  s. 

CgHs— N— N— Br. 
Chem.  :  I      I  Diazo-benzene 

Br  Br 
bromide,  CgHs— N=N*Br,  unites  directly  with 
two  atoms  of  bromine.  Diazo-benzene  per- 
bromide is  insoluble  in  water ;  it  crystallizes 
out  of  cold  alcohol  in  yellow  plates.  When 
boiled  with  strong  alcohol  it  yields  monobrom 
benzene,  C6H5'N2Br3=C6H5Br-fBr2-hN2. 

diazo-benzenimide,  a. 

CfiHs-N-N. 
Ch-em.:  CgHs-Ng,  or  X/'       Obtained 

by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  diazo- 
benzene  perbromide,  CfiH5*N2'Br3-f  4NH3  := 
C6H5*N2*N-|-3NH4Br ;  also  by  the  action  of 
dilute  alkalies  on  the  nitroso  compound  of 
phenyl  -  hydrazin,  C6H5-N(NO)NH2.  Diazo- 
benzenimide  is  a  yellow  oil,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  without  alteration  in  sulphuric  and  in 
nitric  acids.  By  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  a  solution  of  it  in  alcohol, 
it  is  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  aniline, 
C6H5N3+8H'^C6H5NH2-F2NH3. 

diazo-benzoic,  a. 

1"  Biazo-benzoic  nitrate  : 

Chem. .-    C6H4<C'^OH  ^^^^      Obtained  by 

the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  a  solution  of 
meta-amido-benzoic  acid  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  ;  it  crystal- 
lizes in  colourless  prisms,  which  explode  vio- 
lently on  being  heated.  Boiled  with  water  it 
yields  meta-oxy-benzoic  acid. 

diazo-phenol,  s. 

Chem.. :  Tlie  nitrate  is  obtained  along  with 
ortho  and  para-nitruphenol  by  passing  nitrous 
acid  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  phenol, 
CgHg-OH,  cooled  with  ice.  It  crystallizes  in 
light  brown  needles. 

cU-a-z6m'-a,  s.    [Gr.  =  a  girdle,  a  cornice.] 
1.  Arch.  :  A  term  used  for  the  landing  and 
resting  places,   which  encircled   the  amphi- 


theatre at  different  heights,  like  so  many 
bands. 

2.  Zool.:  Agenusof  Ascidia,  in  which  the 
species  are  disposed  circularly  or  m  rays, 
sometimes  forming  one  or  more  stdliform 
systems,  imbedded  in  a  horizontal  gelatmous 
njass. 
dib  (1),  dub.  s.  [Connected  with  dip  (q.v.). 
Cf.  Gael,  dubadh  =  a  pool,  a  pond.]  A  small 
pool  of  rain-water. 

"  He  kens  the  loan  from  the  crown  of  the  causeway, 
as  well  as  the  duck  doea  the  niidden  from  the  adle 
dib."— Ayrshire  Legati'cs,  p.  100. 

dib  (2),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Sing.  :  One  of  the  small  bones  in  the 
leg  of  a  sheep,  a  hucklebone.  [See  also  As- 
tragalus.] 

2.  Plural: 

(1)  A  childish  game,  in  which  the  players 
throw  up  the  small  bones  described  above,  or 
pebbles,  and  catch  them,  first  on  the  palm, 
and  then  on  the  back  of  tlie  hand  ;  called  also 
Chuckles. 

(2)  Money.    (Slang.) 

dib,  dibbe,  v.i.  &.  t.    [Dip.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  In  angling,  to  dai?  or  dip. 
[Dip.] 

"This  kind  of  fishing  we  call  daping,  dabbing,  or 
dibbing :  wherein  you  are  always  to  have  your  line 
flying  before  you,  up  or  down  the  river,  as  the  wind 

serves,  and  to  angle  as  near  as  you  can  to  the  bank  of 
the  same  side  whereon  you  stand." — Walton:  Angler, 
p.  ii.,  ch.  V. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  dip. 

"  He  bad  thaim  dU}  thair  cuppes  alle." 

Afetrical  Iloindies,  p.  121. 

di-bas'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.  'ba.sic  (q.v.).]  An  acid  is  said  to  be 
dibasic  when  it  contains  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen, which  can  be  replaced  by  other  metals, 
as  sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4.     [Bibasic  acid.] 

dib'-ber,  s.     [Dibble.] 

1.  One  who  dibs  or  angles  for  fish. 

2.  A  dibble  (q.v.). 

dib  -ble.  ^  deb-yUe,  ^  dib-biUe,  *  dib-le» 

s.  [A  dim.  from  di;j=dip.J  A  pointed  imple- 
ment with  a  spade-handle  used  to  make  a  hole 
in  the  ground  to  recei^'e  seed. 

"  m  not  put 
The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  ul  them." 

Shakcsp.  .    Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

dib'-ble,  v.t.  &.i.     [Dibble,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  holes  in  with  or  as  with  a  dibble. 

"A  skipping  deer. 
With  pointed  hoof  dibbling  the  glebe,  prepared 
The  soft  receptacle."      Cowper :   i'ardley  Oak. 

2.  To  plant  or  set  with  a  dibble. 

"  He's  broughte  forith  of  foreign  leeks, 
An"  dibblet  them  in  his  yardie." 

Remains  of  J^^ithsdaJe  Song,  p.  144. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  dip  or  dib  in  angling. 

"  This  stone-fly,  then  we  dape  or  dibble  with,  as  witb 
the  drake."— IKaWon;  Angler,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

dlb'-bler,  5.     [Eng.  dibU(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  dibbles,  or  sets  plants  with  a 
dibble. 

2.  A  dibble  or  dibbling  machine 

3.  One  who  dibbles  for  fish. 

*U!b'-bling,  pr.  par.  &  s.     [Dibble,  v.y 

A,  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  settfng 
or  planting  with  a  dibble. 

dibbling -machine,  s.  One  used  for 
making  holes  in  rows  for  potato  sets,  for  beans, 
or  other  things  which  are  planted  isolated  in 
rows. 

di-ben'-zd^l,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  benzoyl  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  C14H10O2  or  CfiHs-CO-CO-CeHs. 
Benzile,  a  diketone  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sodium  amalgam  on  benzoyl  chloride 
CfiHs-CO'Cl.  It  crystallizes  in  large  six-sided 
prisms,  melting  at  90°.  It  is  oxidized  by- 
chromic  acid  mixture  in  benzoic  acid.  When 
heated  with  PCI5  to  200°  it  forms  tolaue  tetra- 
chloride. 

di-ben'-z;y-l,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  benzyl  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  C14H14,  or  CeHs-CHa'CHa-CeHs.  An 
aromatic  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sodium  on  benzyl  chloride  CfiHg-CHsCl,  or 
by   heating    stilbene,    CeHs-CH  =  CH-CeHg, 


f^te,  fS.t,  fHre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  ~  k^r. 
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tobaii,  CfiHs'C^C'CeHs,  or  ilesoxy benzoin 
CgHs-CO-CHa-CeHs,  witli  )iydriodic  acid;  or 
by  tiie  action  of  aluminium  chloride  on  benzene 
CfiHg,  and  ethylene  chloride,  C.2H4CI2.  Di- 
l)enzyl  crystallizes  in  large  colourless  prisms 
■which  melt  at  52°  and  boil  at  284°.  Heated 
to  500°  it  yields  stilbene  and  toluene.  It  is 
oxidized  by  cliromicacid  mixture  into  benzoic 
acid. 

di-blas'-tu-la    (pi.    di-blas'-tu-lse),    s. 

j^Pref.  di  =  twice,  twolold,  and  Eng.,  ifcc, 
Uastula  (q.v.).] 

Bioh  :  Laiikesters  name  for  the  two-layered 
sac  developed  from  the  single  cells  consti- 
tuting the  germs  of  the  Enterozoa. 

^-both'-ri-an,  a,  &  5.  [Mod.  Lat.  dihoth- 
ri(itm);  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of,  the  Dibothriidie. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Diboth- 
riidse. 

di-both-rl'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  diboth- 
Ti(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idai.'] 

Zool. ;  A  family  of  cestoid  flat- worms,  in 
■which  there  are  only  two  suckers  on  the 
liead. 

di-both'-ri-iim,  s.  [Pref.  5t  (di),  and  Gr. 
jSodpi'of  {hothrion)  =  a  little  pit.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Dibothriidge  (q.v.). 

di-bran-chi-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  di  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Gr.  ^payxta  (brangchia)  = 
gills.] 

1.  Zool.:  An  order  of  Cephalopods  character- 
ized by  the  possession  of  two  gills  only,  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  shell,  if  external,  as  is  rarely 
■the  case,  is  never  chambered.  It  includes  the 
Cuttle-fishes,  Squids,  and  Paper  Nautilus,  as 
well  as  the  extinct  family  of  Belemnitidae.  The 
order  contains  two  sections,  Octopoda  and 
Dftcapoda. 

2.  Palmont. :  [Belemnitid^]. 

di-br«in'-chi-ate,  a.  &  s.    [Dibranchiata.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  two  gills ;  as  the  di- 
hranchiate  Cephalopods. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  member  of  the  order 
Dibranchiata  (q.v.). 

di'-brom-,  di-bro'-md-,  i>i  compos.  [Pref. 
di  =  twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.,  &c.  brom^ine) 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  compounds  in 
"Which  two  atoms  of  bromine  have  replaced 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  as  dibrom-benzene, 
C6H4Br2. 

di-broxn'-ide,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  bromide  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  compoimd  in  which  two  atoms  of 
bromine  are  united  to  a  dyad  element  or  radi- 
cal, as  ethylene  dibromide  C2H4Br2.  Also 
called  Bibromide. 

dib'-Stone,  s.  [Eng.  dib  (2),  s.,  and  stone 
(q.v.).]  A  children's  game,  known  also  as 
dibs,  chuckles,  &c. 

"  I  have  seen  little  cirls  exercise  whole  honra  to- 
gether, and  take  abunaauce  of  paijis,  to  be  expert  at 
dibsttmes. " — Locke. 

di-bu'-t^l,  s.     [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold,  and 

Eng.,  &c.,  &ui7/(q.v.).] 

Chem.:  Normal  octane,'  CgHig.  or  C4H9'C4H9. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  normal 
butyl  iodide.     It  boils  at  125°. 

di-bu-t^-al'-dine,  s,  [Pref.  di  =  twice, 
twofold;  Eng.,  &c.,  biityr(ic),  ald(ehyde),  and 
auff.  -ine  (C/in/i..)(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  base  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
molecules  of  butyric  aldehyde  with  one  mole- 
cule of  ammonia.  It  is  obtained  along  with 
tetrabutyraldine  by  treating  normal  butyric 
aldehyde  with  alcoholic  ammouia  for  two 
months  at  30°  or  one  day  at  100°.  By  dry  dis- 
tillation it  yields  paraconine,  an  alkaloid 
liaving  the  properties  of  conine. 

d.i-ca'-CioUS,  c-  [Lat.  tZicoa:  (genit.  dicacis)  = 
talkative  ;  dico  =  to  say.]    Talkative,  saucy. 

*  di-ca'- 9ious  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  dicadous; 
-ness.]    Talkativeness,  pertness.    (Ash.) 

■*  di-cac'-i-ty,  s.     [Lat.  dicacita^,  from  dicax.] 
1.  Talkativeness,  fluency. 


"To  remit  the  freedom  of  inquiry  after  it  for  their 
dicacitn."—Burom :  Enthusiasm  (Introd.). 

2.  Sauciness,  pertness. 

"  This  gave  a  sort  of  petulant  dicacity  to  hia  repar- 
tees."—tfrauea  .'  spiritual  Quixote,  1.  2. 

*  di-cse-ol'-O-g^,  s.     [Gr.  5tKaios  (dikaios)  = 
just,  and  X6yos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 

Rlwt. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  ■which  an  orator 
endeavours  to  move  an  audience  in  his  favour. 

di-car'-bon-ate,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  Eng'  carbonate  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  a  carbonate  con- 
"taining  one  atom  of  carbonic  acid  with  two  of 
the  element  with  which  it  is  combined. 

*  die -ast,  s.   [Gr.  StKatTTiJ?  (dikastes)  =  a  judge, 

or  rather  a  juror ;  SU-q  (dike)  =  justice.] 
Greek  Antiq. .  A  juror. 

■^ dic-3j5'-t©r~y,   s.      [Gr.  SiKaarqpLOv  (dilcas- 

terion).'] 
Greek  Antiq. :  A  court  of  justice. 

di9e,  *  dees,  ^  dis.  "^  dies.  '^  dyse,  a.  pi. 

[Die  (2},  s.] 

1.  [Die,  s.] 

2.  A  game  played  with  dice. 

dice-box,  $.  The  box  or  cylindrical  case 
out  of  which  dice  are  thrown. 

"  When  the  bottle  or  the  dice-box  waa  going  round." 
Macaulay  :  Ilist,  Eng.,  ch.  vL 

dice-coal,  s.  The  layers  in  a  coal-seam 
of  a  glossy  bituminous  nature,  whici^  break 
up  into  cubical  pieces. 

di9e,  *  dycyn,  v.i.  &  i.    [Dice,  s.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  play  at  dice,  to  gamble. 

"  The  Dick  Talbot  who  had  diced  and  revelled  with 
Grammont," — Macaulay  :  Hist,  Eng.  ch.  xvii. 

B.  Transitive : 

1,  To  sew  a  kind  of  waved  or  zigzag  pattern 
round  the  edge  of  a  dress. 

2.  To  ornament  with  squares  or  diamonds 
by  pressure.    [Dicing.] 

■*  3.  To  cut  up  in  cubes  or  squares. 
"  Dycyn,  as  men  do  brede,  or  other  lyke.    Quadra." 
— Prompt.  Parv. 

di-9en'-tra,  s.  [Gr.  dUevrpo^  (dilcentros)  = 
with  two  stings  :  5t  =  dls  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  Kevrpo?  (kentros)  =  a  sting.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Fumariaceit, 
tribe  Fumariese.  Dicentra  cucuUari<t  has  been 
employed  in  America  as  a  medicine  to  expel 
ln"testinal  worms,  and  as  an  emmenagogue.  It 
is  a  tree  growing  in  Brazil  and  Guiana. 

di-9epli'-a-lous,  «.  [Gr.  6t  =  Si?  (dis)  = 
twice,  two-fold,  and  Kc^aAij  (kepJiaU)  =  a  head.] 
Having  two  heads  on  one  body ;  two-headed. 

di'-9er,  *  di-cour,  *  di-sar,  *  dy-sar,  s. 

[Eng.  dic(e);  -er.]    One  who  plays  ac  dice  ;  a 
gambler. 
"  As  false  as  dicer's  oaths."     Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  4, 

di'-yer-^S,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
Gr.  K€pa5  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 

Palcsont.  :  A  genus  of  massive  bivalves  of 
the  Middle  Oolites,  belonging  to  the  family 


B  A 

DICERAS. 
A.  Kight  Valve.  n.  Left  Valve. 

Chamidte  or  Clam-shells.  The  shell  is  sub- 
equivalve,  attached  by  either  ambo  ;  beaks 
very  prominent,  spiral,  furrowed  externally 
by  ligamental  grooves ;  hinge  very  thick ; 
teeth  2 — 1,  prominent.  The  beaks  are  twisted 
backwards  like  rams'  horns.    (Woodward,  &c.) 

dlceras  limestone,  s. 

Geol.  :  A  di^\'ision  of  the  Oolite  in  the  Alps, 
in  which  the  shells  of  the  genus  Diceras  occur 
in  great  abundance. 


"^dicli  (1),  "^dichen,  v.t.    [Dike,  v     Ditch.] 

1.  To  dig. 

2.  To  surround  with  a  ditch. 

"  The  whiche  toune  the  queene  Simyramus 
Leet  dichen  al  about." 

Chaucer:  Leg.  Good  Women  ;  Tesbe,  3. 

*  dich  (2),  v.i.     [A  corruption  of  do 't  =  do  it.] 
May  it  do. 

"  Much  good  dich  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus." 
S?iakesp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

^  Though  this  has  the  appearance  of  being 
a  familiar  and  colloquial  form,  it  has  not  been 
met  with  elsewhere  ,  .  .  Nor  is  it  known  to 
be  provincial.    (Nares.) 


dich,  '  dicbe. 


[Ditch,  Dike.] 


di-chsels,  di-chals,  s.     (Gael,  diochla,']    A 

reproof,  a  correction,  a  beating. 

di-cllS.s'-ta-sis,  s.  [Gr.  Six^^C^  (dichazo)  = 
to  part  asunder  ;  fi(;^a  (dicha)  =  in  two  parts, 

apart.]    Spontaneous  subdivision. 

dl-cbas'-tic,  a.  [DicHASTASis.]  Capable  of 
spontaneous  subdivision. 

di-che-les-ti'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  diche- 
lesti(^lm),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida'.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Entomostracans,  order 
Parasita.  The  anterior  segment  has  four 
antennie,  one  pair  is  filiform,  the  others  stout 
and  furnished  with  a  prehensile  claw. 

di-che-les'-ti-iini,  s.  [Prob.  from  Gr.  SixtiAo? 
(dichelos)  =  two  parted  ;  Si'x^Aoi/  (dichelon)  = 
forceps.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Diche- 
lestidce  (q.v.).  The  species  are  parasitic  upon 
fishes,  &c. 

di-Cbens,  s.  pi.  [Prob.  connected  with  di- 
chosls  (q.v.).]     A  beating  ;  a  correction. 

"  They'll  get  their  dichens  for 't  some  day."— 5roimn'e 
of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  127. 

di-chlSiri-yd'-e-ous,  a.  [Pref.  di  =  twice, 
twofold  ;  Gr.  xAa(ivs  (cklamus)  =  a  cloak,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -eoits.] 

Bot. :  Having  two  coverings,  a  corolla  and 
a  calyx. 

<H-cbl6r'-,  ^-cbl6r'-d-,  in  compos.  FPref. 
di  =  twice,  and  Eng.,  <tec.,  chloro-  (q.v.)."| 

Cliem.  :  Applied  to  compounds  in  which 
two  atoms  of  chlorine  have  replaced  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  ;  as  dichloracetic  acid. 

dichloracetic  acid,  s.     [Chlobacetic 

ACID.] 

di-chlor-hy'-dritii,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  chlorhydrin  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  C3Hb"'(OH)-C12.  Dichlorhydrin  ex- 
ists in  two  modifications  ;  (1)  Symmetrical, 
CH2C1-CH(OH)-OH2C1.  Obtained  by  saturat- 
ing equal  volumes  of  glycerin  and  glacial 
acetic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  at  100", 
neutralizing  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  frac- 
tionating the    resulting  oil ;  or  by  shaking 

CHa'CH-CHsCl, 
epichlorhydrin,  \      /  with  concen- 

trated hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  an  ethereal- 
smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  172°.  Slightly 
soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Heated  with  hydriodic  acid,  HI,  it  is 
converted  into  isopropyl  iodide ;  by  sodimn 
amalgam  into  isopropyl  alcohol.  By  oxida- 
tion with  chromic  acid  mixture  it  is  oxidized 
into  chloracetic  acid  and  ^  dichloracetone, 
CHCl-CO-CHCl.  (2)  Unsymmetrical,  CllaCl- 
CHC1-CH2(0H>.  Obtained  by  the  addition  of 
chlorine  to  allyl  alcohol,  or  of  hypochlorous 
acid  to  allyl  chloride,  CHg^  CH'CHaCl.  It 
is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  182° ;  is  converted  into 
allyl  alcohol  by  sodium,  and  by  fuming  nitric 
acid  it  is  oxidized  into  dichlor-propionic  acid. 

^-cUor'-ide,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  chloride  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  two  atoms  of  chlor- 
ine with  an  element  or  radical,  as  ethylene 
dichloride,  C2H4'*Cl2-  Dichlorides  are  often 
called  bichlorides  (q.v.). 

di-cll6-lju'-ne,  s.  [Gr.  Si'va  (dicha)  =  in  two 
parts,  apart,  and  povvo's  (pounos)  ~  a  height, 
a  ridge.] 

Palccont.  :  A  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging 
to  the  family  Anoplotheridce,  and  found  in  the 
Middle  Eocene  formations.  They  form  a  kind 
of  transition  between  the  Smne  and  the  true 
Ruminants.  They  are  so  called  from  the 
ridges  in  the  upper  molars. 


ttSil^  boj^;  poiit,  j<$^l;  cat,  cell,  cborus,  chin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  tMn,  tMs;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ■pli  =  & 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -tions,  -sious,  -cious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  deS* 
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dichodon— dicksonia 


di'-obd-don,  s.  [Gr.  fit'xa  (dieha)  =  two  parts, 
apart,  and  oSov?  (pdous),  geuit.  bSovTOs  (odontos) 
=  a  tooth.  ] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  artiodaetyle  Mammals, 
found  in  the  Middle  Tertiary  formations  in 
Hampshire,  and  so  called  from  the  double 
crescent-shaped  lines  of  enamel  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  true  molars.  They  are  closely 
allied  to  the  genus  Dichobune  (q.v.). 

di-chog'-a-moiis,  u.    [Eng.   dipfioga'i-n{y) ; 

'OUS.] 

Bot. :  Characterized  by  dichogamy. 

di-Chog'-a-my,  s.  [Gr.  SCxa  (dichd)  —  in  two 
parts,  apart,  and  yatxoi;  (ga-mos)  =  a  marriage.] 
Bot. :  A  provision  in  hermaphrodite  flowers 
to  prevent  self-fertilization,  the  stamens  and 
pistils  within  the  same  flower  not  being 
matured  at  the  same  time. 

di-oho-grr&p'-SUS,  s.  [Gr.  St'xa  =  apart, 
asunder,  and  Mod.  Lat.  grapsus^  a  modifica- 
tion of  graptolite  (q.v.).] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Fossil  Hydrozoa,  be- 
longing to  the  sub-class  Graptolitidffi  (Grap- 
tolites).  There  are  more  than  four  (usually 
eight)  simple monoprionidian  branches,  arising 
from  the  same  number  of  divisions  of  a  non- 
cellnliferous  basal  process. 

di-chon'-dra,  s.  [Gr.  Sl  =  Sis  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and'  yovdpo^  (chondros)  =  corn,  grain, 
in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  capsxiles.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Convolvulacese,  tribe  Di- 
chondreas,  of  which  it  is  the  type. 

di-chon'-dre-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dichoTidiia), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Convolvulacese,  charac- 
terized by  having  the  carpels  distinct  instead 
of  consolidated. 

di'-chord,  s.     [Gr.  Si  =  5is  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  Eng.  chord  (q.v.).] 
Music: 

1,  An  instrument  having  two  strings. 

2.  An  instrument  having  two  strings  to 
each  note. 

di-chof-dm-ic,  a.    [Eng.  dichotomiy) ;  -ic.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. ;  Branching  off  or  dividing 
into  two  parts,  heads,  or  divisions  ;  double, 

"The  Scriptural  representation  is  as  often  dicTio- 
tomic  as  It  is  trichotomic." — British  Qaarterlff  Review, 
vol.  lvii.,p.  301  (1873). 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Dichotomous  (q.v,). 

*  di-chof -o-mxst,  s.    [Eng.  diehotom(y);  -ist] 

One  who  dichotomizes  or  divides  things  into 
two. 

"  He  that  will  be  a  flat  dichotoniist  .  .  . 
Is  in  your  judgment  thought  a  learned  man." 

Alarlowe  ■  Massacre  at  Paris,  i.  L 

*  di-chof -o-mize,  v.t.  &  i.  [Gr.  StxorojLie'w 
(dichoUymeo),  from  Si'^a  (dicha)  =  in  two,  apart, 
and  TOfx,i}  (tome)  =  a  cutting  ;  re'^i/o)  {temm)  = 
to  cut.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cut  into  two  parts ;  to  divide 
or  break  up  into  pairs. 

"That  great  city  might  well  be  dichotomized  into 
cloiaters  and  hoBpitalfl.*  —Bishop  Ball :  £piet.,  i.  5. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  separate  into  two  parts. 

dl-chot'-o-HUzedf  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Dichoto- 
mize.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

Astron. ;  Half  illuminated.  An  astronom- 
ical term,  used  especially  with  regard  to  the 
moon. 

"This  is  a  Greek  expression,  used  to  denote  that 
state  of  the  moon  when  it  is  dichotomized." — Prof. 
Airy :  Pop.  Astronomy  (6th  ed.),  p.  167. 

di-Chot'-O-mouS,  a.  [Gr.  StxoTOjuos  (dichot- 
omos)  =  cut  or  divided  into  two  parts  or 
divisions.] 

Bot.  :  Branching  or  dividing  into  twos  or 
pairs. 

"The  divisions  in  this  case  always  take  place  by 
two,  or  in  a  dichotonuius  manner."— jSa^/tntr .'  Botany, 
§336. 

dichotomous-corymbed,  a. 

Bot.  :  Composed  of  corymbs  in  which  the 
pedicles  are  dichotomous. 

di-chot'-O-mous-ly",  adv.  [Eng,  dichoto- 
mous; -ly.]    In  a  dichotomous  manner. 

^-ch6t'-6-m3^,  *  di-chot'-d-mie,  s.  [Fr. 
dichotomic;  Gr.  StxoTOjut'a  (dicliotomia)  =  a  di- 
vision into  two  parts  or  heads.] 


*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  A  dividing  or  division  ;  a  separation. 

"  A  general  breach  or  dichoto^ny  with  their  church." 
Broione. 

2.  A  distribution  or  division  into  pairs. 

"  Whatsoever  doth  not  aptly  fall  within  those  di- 
chotomies."—Bacon :  On  Learning,  bk.  vL,  ch.  il.,  §  1. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Logic:  A  distribution  or  separation  of 
ideas  by  pairs ;  the  division  of  a  class  into 
two  sub-classes  opposed  to  each  other  by  con- 
tradiction 

"Sume  persons  have  ,  .  .  abused  their  readers  by 
an  aflVctatlon  of  dichotomies,  trichotomies,  sevens. 
twelves,  &c."— Watts  :  Logic. 

2.  £o^.' A  term  applied  tothat  kind  of  branch- 
ing by  a  constant  furcation  or  division  into  two 
parts,  as  where  the  stem  of  a  i)lant  branches 
into  two  branchlets,  each  of  which  in  its  turn 
divides  into  others,  and  so  on.  Example,  the 
mistletoe.  The  veins  of  various  fems  thus 
branch  dichotomously. 

3.  Astron. :  That  phase  of  the  moon  where 
it  appears  bisected  or  is  only  half  illuminated, 
as  at  the  quadratures. 

di-chro'-ic,  «.  [Gr.  St'xpoos  (dtcAfOos)=of  two 
colours,]    The  same  as  Dichroitic  (q.v,), 

di'-nhrS-iam,  s.  [Gr,  dixpoia  (dichroia)  = 
double  colour,  from  5t  =  SCs  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold;  xpo*  (chroa),  xpota  (cAroia)— colour, 
and  Eng,  suff.  -ism.] 

Optics:  The  property  by  which  a  crystal- 
lized body  assumes  two  or  more  colours,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  by  which  light  is 
transmitted  through  it.  Examples,  iolite, 
mica,  muriate  of  palladium,  &c.  Dichroism 
depends  upon  the  absorption  of  some  of  the 
coloured  rays  of  the  polarized  light  in  its 
passage  through  the  crystal,  this  absorption 
varying  with  the  different  relative  positions  of 
the  planes  of  primitive  polarization  of  these 
rays  to  the  axis  of  double  refraction  of  the 
crystals,  so  that  the  two  pencils  formed  by 
double  refraction  are  differently  coloured. 

di'-chro-ite,  s.     [Gr.  SCxpoo<;  (dichroos)  =  of 
two  colours,  and  Eng,  suff.  -ite  (A/in.)  (q.v.),] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Iolite  (q,v.). 

^-Chrd-it'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  fit'xpoos  (dichroos)  =  of 
two  colours.]  Characterized  by  dichroism  ; 
exhibiting  dichroism. 

"In  fact  the  agent,  wliatever  it  is,  which  sends  us 
the  light  of  the  sky,  exercises  in  so  doing  a  dichroitic 
action."— TyTtdall :  Fi-ag.  of  Science  {3rd  ed.),  ch.  vii., 
pp.  141,  142, 

di-chro'-mate,  s.  [Gr.  Si  =  Si's  (dis)  twice, 
twofold  ;  and  Eng,  chromate  (q.v,).] 

Chem. :  A  double  chromate.  Potassium 
dichromate  has  the  formula  KgCrgO/,  or 
K2Cr04'Cr03.     [Chromate.] 

di-diro-m&t'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  5i  =  6i«?  (dis)  — 
twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  chrornatic  (q.v.),] 
Characterized  by  or  producing  two  colours, 

di'-Clird-OUB,  a.  [Gr,  Stxpoos  (dichroos).'] 
The  same  as  Dichroitic  (q.v.). 

di'-chro-SCOpe*  s.  [Gr.  Stxpoia  (dichroia) 
=  double  colour,  and  o-KOTreu  (skopeo)  =  to 
see,] 

Optics:  An  instrument  to  exhibit  the  two 
complementary  colours  of  polarized  light. 
The  quality  called  the  dichroism  of  crystals 
consists  in  transmitting  different  colours  when 
viewed  in  different  directions.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  apparatus  invented  by 
Arago  and  Brewster,  As  constructed  by 
Brewster,  it  consists  of  a  tube  about  two 
inches  long,  blackened  on  the  interior,  and 
attached  to  a  ball  and  socket.  The  ball  con- 
tains two  prisma  of  calcareous  spar,  separated 
by  a  film  of  sulphate  of  lime,  so  placed  that 
each  pair  of  the  four  images  is  tinged  with  the 
complementary  colours.  A  lens  is  arranged 
upon  or  near  the  prisms  either  at  front  or 
liack.  On  viewing  the  sky  or  any  luminous 
object,  four  brilliantly  coloured  images  of  the 
aperture  will  be  seen,  the  colour  of  the  two 
middle  ones  being  complementary  to  that  of 
the  outer  ones.  By  moving  the  ball  in  the 
socket  the  colours  will  constantly  change, 
and  the  images  will  sometimes  overlap  and 
sometimes  separate,  exhibiting  a  great  variety 
of  hues,  pleasing  tlie  eye  by  their  combina- 
tions and  by  the  soft  harmony  of  their  con- 
trasts. Many  beautiful  variations  may  be 
obtained  by  using  several  films  of  sulphate  of 
lime  having  their  axes  variously  inclined  to 
one  another.    (Knight.) 


di-Chro-SCop'-lC,  a.  [Eng.  dichroscop(e) ;  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  dichroism,  or  the  use  of 
the  dichroscope. 

*  dicht,  *  dycht,  v.t.    [Dight.] 
diif'-ixig,    ^dys-yng.  pr.  par.,    a.,    &   a. 

[DrcE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  pa/r.  <&  partUdp.  ad/, :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  gambling  or  playing  with 
dice, 

"  What  commys  of  dysyng  I  pray  yon  bark,' 

Tovyneley  ilyst.,  p,  24d. 

2.  A  mode  of  ornamenting  leather  in  squares 
or  diamonds  by  pressure,  either  of  a  blunt  awl 
or  an  edging-tool,  or  in  a  machine  by  pressure 
between  dies, 

dicing-Iiouse,  s.  A  gambling-house ;  a 
hell. 

"There  is  such  didng-hotbses  also,  they  say,  as  had 
not  been  wont  to  be." — Latymer :  Serm.  v, 

dl-9in~iia-ineue,  s,  [Pref.  di= twice,  two- 
fold, and  Eng.  cinnMtnene  (q.v.).'] 

Chem. :  CigHxe,  Distyrol,  distyrolene.  A 
hydrocarbon  formed  by  heating  cinnamene, 
CgH^,  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  170°.  It  is 
an  oily  liquid, 

*  dick,  s,  [A  corruption  of  RicMrd.]  Ap- 
parently, a  worthless  fellow. 

"0,  be,  air,  he*8  a  desperate  Dick,  indeed.  Bar  him 
your  house." — London  Prodigal,  i.  2. 

dick'-en§,  interj.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  devil-' 
kins  or  devils.]    The  devil,  the  deuce, 

"I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  is." — 
Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  lii.  2. 

dick'-er,  s.  [L.  Ger.  &  Sw.  deker;  Ger.  decker^ 
ten  hides  or  skins ;  Low  Lat.  dacra,  decara, 
from  Lat.  deeuria=the  number  of  ten  ;  decern 
=  ten.]  [Daker.]  A  number  or  quantity  of 
ten  of  any  commodity,  as  a  decker  of  hides  or 
skins  =  ten  hides  or  skins  ;  a  bundle. 

"'Behold,'  said  Paa,  'a  whole  dicker  of  wit.'" — 
Sidney:  Arcadia. 

dick'-er,  v.t.  &  i.    [Prob,  from  Dicker,  s.] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  barter,  to  exchange,  to  deal 
in,    (American.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  barter,  to  chaffer,  to  haggle, 
to  drive  a  bargain. 

"I  had  acquired  quite  a  reputation  in  dickering, 
with  the  thievish  Italian  landlords  and  vetturinL" — 
Beadle//  .•  Letters  from  Italy  (1849),  p,  99. 

dick'-ey  (l),  dick'-y  (1),  s.    [Perhaps  from 
Diit.   dekken,   Ger.   decken  =  to  cover;    A.S. 
theccan  =  to  thatch,  to   cover;   Icel.   thekja; 
Dan.  dcekke.]    [Thatch,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  child's  pinafore  or  bib  ;  a  leathern 
apron. 

2.  A  detached  shirt-front, 

IL  Vehicles:  A  seat  behind  the  body  of  a 
carriage  for  servants.  In  the  old-fashioned 
English  stage-coach  it  was  occuiiied  by  the 
guard  and  -some  passengers. 

"  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  was  seated,  not  in  the  dickey,  but 
on  the  roof  of  the  cha.iBe."— Dickens :  Pickurick,  ch,  1, 

dick'-ey  (2),  dick-y  (2),  s.    [A  dimin.  from 
Richard.]    An  ass,  a  donkey. 
"  Time  to  begin  the  Dicky  races, 
More  famed  for  laughter  than  for  speed." 

Bloontfield .'  Richard  &  Kate.    (Daviet.) 

dickey-bird,  s,  A  pet  name  for  a  little 
bird. 

"  The  dear  little  dickey-hirAa  carol  away." 

Barham  :  Knight  A  Lady. 

dicky-daisy,  s. 

Bot. :  BellLs  perennis. 

1"  Large  dicky-daisy :  Ch/rysantliemumJeucan- 
thenium. 

dicky-delver,  s. 

Bot.  :  Vinca  major  or  minor, 

dick-so'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  James 
Dickson,  an  eminent  cryptogamic  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Polypodiaceae,  the  type 
of  the  section  Dicksonieae.  The  species  are 
mostly  arborescent  ferns  from  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  The  tree-fern  of  St.  Helena  is 
Dicksonia  arborescens.  It  has  more  than 
once  been  brought  to  this  country,  but  has 
died  in  a  few  months.  Other  species  of  the 
genus  have  also  been  introduced.  Of  these 
£>.  Antarctica  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  often 
seen  in  greenhouses. 


tkte,  f3.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  ther^ ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ae,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a,     qu  =  kw. 
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^ck-SO-ni-e'-es,  8.pl.    [Mod.  Lat.  dicksonla, 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. .  A  tribe  of  Polypodiaceae. 
dick'-y,  i.    [Dickey.] 

dick'-y,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Not  in  a  per- 
fectly sound  or  safe  state ;  doubtful,  ques- 
tionable.   (Slang.) 

di-cle'-§fi-uin,  s.  [Gr.  SikXCs  (diklis)  =  fold- 
ing two  ways.] 

Bot. :  A  small)  dry,  indehiscent  pericarp, 
having  the  indurated  perianth  adherent  to  the 
carpel,  and  forming  part  of  the  shell,  as  in 
Marvel  of  Peru. 

di'-clin-ate,  di-clm'-ic,  u.  [Gr.  Sl=-&U 
(dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  kAiVw  (klino)  = 
to  bend,  to  incline.] 

Crystallog, :  A  term  applied  to  crystals  in 
which  two  of  the  axes  ai-e  obliquely  inclined, 
as  in  the  oblique  rectangular  prism. 

di'-clin-otis,  a.  [Gr.  5t  =  Sis  (dts)  =  twice, 
twofold,  andKAi;n)(fcii7ie)=a  bed;  Kkivta  (fcitJio) 
=  to  bend,  to  incline.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  term  given  to  plants  which  have 
the  stamens  in  one  flower  and  the  pistils  in 
another. 

2.  Crystallog. :  The  same  as  DiCLiNic(q.v,). 

di-c^p'-ter-a,  s.  [Gr.  at  =  dt's  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold  ;  kXcuo  (kleio)  =  to  shut,  and  irrepdi' 
(pteron)  =  a  wing.  So  named  because  the 
fruit  is  two-valved.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Acanthaceffi,  tribe  Diclip- 
terese,  of  which  it  is  the  type.  The  sepals 
are  five,  the  corolla  two-lipped,  its  tube 
twisted,  the  stamens  two.  About  seventy 
species  are  known  from  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispheres. 

di-clip-ter'-l-d»D,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  diclip- 
ter(a),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot.  ,  A  family  or  tribe  of  Acanthacese. 

di-COC'-COlis,  a.  [Gr.  6iko«kos  (dikolckos), 
from  Bl=  Sts  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  kokkos 
(kokkos)  =  a  berry.] 

Bot. :  Two-grained ;  consisting  of  two  co- 
hering grains  or  cells,  with  one  seed  in  each. 

di-90e'-lous,  a.  [Gr.  St  =  5tff  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  icotXo?  (koilos)  =  hollow.]  Having 
two  cavities.  Used  chiefly  of  the  heart  in 
animals. 

di-con'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  3t  =  3t's  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng  (a)conic  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  term  occurring  only  in  the  fol- 
lowing compound. 

diconlc  acid,  s. 

Ciiem. :  CoHjoOg.  Obtained  by  heating  citric 
acid  to  190  to  200°  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid.  At  140°,  aconitic  acid  is  formed, 
along  with  a  syrupy  variety  of  citric  acid 
called  dicitric  acid  ;  on  further  heating  the 
mixture  diconic  acid  is  formed  ;  also  by  heat- 
ing aconitic  acid  with  fuming  hydro(!hloric 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  small  crystals,  which 
melt  at  200°,  and  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.     (Watts  :  Diet.  Chem.) 

di-cot-y-le'-don  (pi.  di-cot-y-le'-don^, 

di-cot-y-le'-don-es,  s.  [Gr.  pref.  5t  =  St's 
(dis)  =  twice,  and  KoruXeSwi'  (kotuledon)  =  any 
cup-shaped  hollow  or  cavity.] 


1.  (Sing.):  A  plant  having  two  cotyledons 
or  seed-leaves,  that  is,  primordial  leaves,  con- 
tained in  the  embryo.  The  majority  of  flower- 
ing plants  have  this  structure.  When  there- 
fore seed  is  sown,  in  most  cases  the  future 
plant  first  appears  above  the  ground  as  a  tiny 
two-leaved  existence,  and  in  certain  cases  the 
next  pair  of  leaves  which  appear,  and  all  the 
future  ones,  are  of  a  different  structure  from 
the  first.  The  primordial  pair  of  leaves  are 
the  two  cotyledons.  Their  use  in  the  economy 
of  nature  is  to  shelter  the  ordinary  leaves 
situated  inside. 

2.  (PI.):  The  highest  class  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  containing  orders  of  plants  with  the 
structure  of  seed  described  under  1.  It  Is  a 
natural  division  and  has  other  characteristics 
than  that  now  mentioned  ;  specially,  new  wood 
is  added  to  the  old  externally,  whence  these 
plants  are  very  often  termed  Exogens  (q.v.). 
The  Dicotyledons  comprise  at  least  two-thirds 
of  all  known  plants. 


di-cot-^-le'-don-oiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c. 
dicotyledon,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ovs.] 

Bot. :  Having  two  cotyledons  ;  pertahiing 
to  the  class  Dicotyledones, 

' '  The  arrangement  of  the  cotyledons  follows  the  same 
laws  as  that  of  the  leaves  in  rficofyZ^d^morts  or  exogenous 
plants,  being  opposite  or  verticillate,  according  to  the 
mode  of  formation  of  the  axis."— Bayour ;  Botany, 
§598. 

di-c6t'-^l-es,  s.  [Gr.  SCs  (dis)  =  twice,  and 
kotvKt)  (kotule)  =  a  cavity.]     [Peccary.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Swine  [Stjid^  (q-v.)], 
familiarly  kno%vn  as  Peccaries,  confined  to  the 
American  continent  and  ranging  from  Para- 
gimy  as  far  north  as  Texas  and  Arkansas.  The 
Dicotyles  difffer  from  other  swine  in  the  number 
and  shape  of  the  teeth,  in  having  only  three 
toes  on  each  hind  foot,  and  in  possessing  a 
glandular  opening  in  the  loins,  secreting  a 
fetid  humour ;  for  the  rest  they  are  not  unlike 
small  pigs,  either  in  appearance  or  habits,  and 
are  gregarious,  generally  occurring  in  small 
flocks.  Two  species  of  Peccary  are  known— 
the  Common,  or  Collared  Peccary  (Dicotyles 
torquatiis),  and  the  Wliite-Lipped  Peccary 
(D.  lahiatvs).  The  latter,  which  is  the  larger 
and  more  ferocious  of  the  two,  is  confined  to 
tlie  forests  of  South  America. 

di-cran-a'-5e-»,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  dicran- 
(um),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acete.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  apocarpous  opereulate 
Mosses,  branching  by  innovations,  or  with  the 
tops  of  the  fertile  branches  several  times 
divided.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate  or  subu- 
late ;  cells  prosenchymatons,  rarely  papillose ; 
capsule  oval  or  cylindrical,  arched  or  straight. 
There  are  two  British  genera. 

di-cran-69'-er-us,  s.  [Gr.  supavos  (di- 
kranos)  =  two-headed,  forked,  and  xepas  (keras) 
=  a  horn.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to 
the  Antelope  family,  in  which  the  horns  are 
greatly  compressed,  rough,  with  an  anterior 
process  ;  tail  very  short,  facial  line  convex  ; 
structure  cervine. 

di-crajx-o-grap'-siis,  s.  [Gr.  SUpavos  (di- 
kra)ios)  =  two-headed,  forked,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
grapsus  =  a  modif.  of  graptolite  (q.v.).] 

PalcBont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Hydrozoa,  be 
longing  to  the  sub-class  GraptolitidEe  (Grapto- 
lites)  ;  exclusively  Lower  Silurian.  Polypary 
is  at  first  diprionidiau,  but  soon  splits  into 
two  nionoprionidian  branches,  which  carry  the 
cellules  along  their  outer  margins.  (Nicholson.) 

di-cra'-niiin,  s.  [Gr.  dUpavo^  (dikranos)  = 
two-headed,  forked.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Mosses,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Dicranaceee.  It  includes  numer- 
ous British  species,  very  varied  in  size  and 
habit ;  some,  like  D.  scoparium,  very  common. 
(Griffith  <&  Hen/rey.) 

di-crot'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  St  =  Si's  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold ;  and  Kporew  (troieo)= to  make  to  rattle,  to 
knock,  to  strike  ;  nporos  (krotos)=  a  striking  or 
i-attling  together.] 

Pathol. :  An  epithet  applied  to  the  pulse, 
when  the  artery,  when  felt,  conveys  the  sen- 
sation of  a  double  pulsation. 

di'-crdt-i^m,  s.     [From  the  same  elements  as 
dto'o(ic  (q.v.),  and  Eng  suff.  -ism.] 
Physiol.  :  The  double  beating  of  the  pulse. 

di'-crot-oiis,  a.     [Gr.  BUpoTo^  (dikrotos).^ 
Med. :  Beating  twice  as  fast  as  usual  (ap- 
plied to  the  pulse). 

di'-crot-um,  s.  [Gr.  SiKporos  (dikrotos)  = 
double-beating  pace,  with  two  ranks  of  oars  : 
6t  —  St's  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  Kporew 
(kroteo)  —  to  make  to  rattle,  to  strike.]  A 
boat  with  two  oars,  or  with  two  banks  of  oars 
on  each  side. 

di-crur'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dicrur(iis), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  Dentirostral  birds, 
order  Passeres,  which  by  its  founder,  G.  R. 
Gray,  was  classed  with  the  family  Ampelidse. 
The  Dicrurida^  (King-crows  or  Drongo-shrikes) 
resemble  the  Flycatchers  (Muscicapidae),  to 
which  they  are  allied,  especially  in  having  the 
nostrils  entirely  hidden  by  bristles.  They 
have,  however,  only  ten  tail-feathers.  The 
feet  are  essentially  constructed  for  grasping, 
which,  with  the  lengthened  tail,  renders  walk- 
ing difficult.    All  the  species  feed  on  insects. 


which  they  capture  on  the  wing,  returning 
again  immediately  to  the  perch  they  have  just 
quitted  or  some  adjoining  place  of  rest.  The 
members  of  this  family  range  through  the 
Ethiopian  and  Indian  regions  and  the  Austro- 
Papuan,  including  the  Moluccas. 

di-cru-ri'-nSB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  dicrur('us)y 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina;.] 
Ornith.  .    A    sub-family  of   the  Dicruridae 

_(q-v.). 

di - crA- riis,  di-crou'-rus,  s.    [Gr.  StVpoos 

(dikroos)  —  forked,  and  o^pa  (oura)  =  a  tail.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one 
of  the  sub-family  Dicrurinae.  There  are  several 
species,  amongst  which  may  be  named  the 
Dicrurus  Tnacrocerus,  the  King  of  the  Crows, 
of  Bengal,  and  D.  musicans,  whose  notes  have 
been  compared  to  those  of  the  thrush  and 
nightingale. 

*dict,  s.     [hai.  dictuvi.]    A  saying. 

' '  The  old  diet  was  true  after  all."— (7.  lieade  :  Cloitter 
&  Hearth,  ch.  xxxvi, 

dic'-ta»  s.  pi.    [Dictum.] 

* dic-ta'-men,  s.     [Low  Lat.,  from  dicio  = 
to  dictate  ;  Pr.  dictamen  =  inward  conscious- 
ness.]   A  dictate,  a  precept,  an  injunction. 
"  1h&  dictmnens  ol  a  higher  mideratanding."— itwd 
Falkland,  in  Hammond's  Works,  voL  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  600. 

*  die -ta-ment,  s.  [Low  Lat.  dictamen,  from 
dicto  =  to  dictate.]    A  dictate. 

"  If  any  followed  .  . .  the  dictameTits  of  right  reason." 
— Sii-  K.  Digby :  Observ.  on  Browne's  Jieligio  jlfedioi. 

*dic-tainne,  ».  [Dictamnus.]  The  herb 
dittany  (q.v.). 

"  Whilst  I  seeke  for  dictamne  to  recure  his  scarre." 
Stirling:  Aurora,  st  6. 

dic-tam'-ne-ee,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  dictamii^ics),  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Rutaceae. 

dic-tazn'-niis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  SUto^vo^ 
(dictamnos)  =  dittany,  from  Mount  Dicte  in 
Crete,  where  the  plant  grows  in  great  abund- 
ance.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
order  Rutaceae,  and  found  in  Southern  Europe, 
Asia  Minor,  &c.    Dictainmts  Fraxinella,  False 


DICTAMNUS,    ROOT,    LEAF,    AND  BLOSSOM. 

Dittany,  abounds  in  volatile  oil  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  atmosphere  around  it  becomes 
inflammable  in  hot,  dry,  and  calm  weather. 
[Dittany.] 

itic-ta'te,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  dictatus,  pa.  par.  of 
dicto  =  to  dictate,  a  frequent,  from  dico  =  to 
say ;    Fr.   dieter ;    Sp.    dictar ;    Ital.   dittare, 
dettare.] 
A.  Transitive : 
*1.  To  say  frequently,  to.  repeat. 

"Such,  and  not  nobler,  in  the  realms  above, 
My  wonder  dictates  ia  the  dome  of  Jove." 

Pope :  Horner's  Odj/ssey,  iv.  89,  90. 

2.  To  tell,  deliver,  or  declare  to  another  with 
authority ;  to  state,  prescribe,  or  deliver  as  a 
command,  order,  or  direction. 

"  Whatsoever  is  dictated  to  ua  by  God  himeelf  must 
be  believed  with  full  assurance," — Watts. 

3.  To  repeat  or  declare  to  a  subordinate 
words  to  be  written  or  repeated  by  another. 

".  .  .  -ps^ea  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  "—J/acairfay 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  To  lay  down  the  terms  or  conditions  of ; 
to  impose. 


*■  5.  To  instigate,  to  urge,  to  encourage. 

"  Or  led  by  hopes,  or  dictated  from  heaven." 

Pope :  Homer's  /Had,  vi,  667. 


b^,  boy;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hiii,  benQb;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  f^ 
-^cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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6.  To  snggest,  to  prompt,  to  instigate. 

'■ ,  .  .  attacherl  to  tlie  ]Xjllcy  which  ha-l  dictated  the 
Triple  Alliance."— J/ut-au^a^;  HUt.  Eng  ,  ch,  ii. 

B.  IntransUire : 

1.  To  give  ordtTs,  t'>  i.ro].nse  or  imi)Ose 
tenns. 

"...  who  preauinerl  to ''t^'"/e  to  the  sovereign.  "— 
Macaulay :  If'/,t   F.ng..  ch.  n 

2.  To  utter  word.s  to  be  written  or  repeated 
"by  another. 

•'SyllA  could  not  «kil]  of  lett.-r»,  and  tliftttfore  Itnew 
notliowt'^  'OcUif'-" — Bttcoii .  Advuncet'iKut  of  I^earn- 
ing.  1.  viL  29. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminate.^  between  to 
<-/(>M/'-and  to  prc.'^rrihe :  "To  -^Z (>(/'/?  amounts 
even  to  Tiiore  than  to  command ;  it  signifies 
r-ommanditi;,'  with  a  t'Tie  of  unwarrantable 
authority,  or  still  oftener  a  species  of  com- 
manding' by  tho.se  who  liavi^  no  right  to  com- 
mand ;  it  is  therefore  mostly  taken  in  a  bad 
sense.  To  j/rescrihe  i>:irtakf-i  altogether  of  the 
nature  of  counsel,  and  nothing  of  command  ; 
it  serves  as  a  rule  to  the-  person  prf.fcrihefl, 
and  is  .fustified  by  tlif  superior  wisdom  and 
knowlfilge  of  the  person  -prm r-hhi(i;  it  is 
tlH-reforf  aluavs  taken  in  an  inditf'erent  or  a 
good  sense.  Hi-  wlio  dutftes  speaks  with  an 
adventitious  authority  ;  he  who  prescribps  has 
tlie  sanction  of  reason.  To  'H/Jntr  implies  an 
entire  subserviency  in  the  person  fUcfnff:'}^  tu  : 
to  preso'ibe  carries  its  own  WL-ight  with  it  in 
the  nature  of  tlie  thing  fre-^t-rlhed."  (Crohh  : 
Eng.  Synon,) 

dic'-tate,  s.  [Lat.  dlctotnm,  n^ut.  sing,  of 
dtrMtiis,  pa.  par.  of  'hrAo  —  to  dictate  ;  Sp. 
&  Port.  dicUif]/};  Ital.  ditiofo,  detfnto.] 

1.  An  order,  command,  injunction,  or  pre- 
scriptiop. 

"  ily  aona  '.  thf  dirtntpt  r,i  yr,ur  silre  fulfil." 

/'opr     J/oraer's  Odyns'-y,  iiL  Ml. 

2,  A  suggestion,  rule,  or  direction  of  the 
mind. 

"  How  slow  to  leam  the  dictatpx  r,l  His  love. 

Cowper:  Epistle  'o  "  L'l'J'j  in  France. 

*3.  A  precei't,  rule,  or  maxim, 

"  I  credit  wbfit  the  Grecian  dlctatex  aay."      Prij>r. 
■|   Di'Joie'^  of  Hihkhrand,   JJido.te  of  Hilde- 
brand : 

Literat"re  £  Ch.  Hist. :  Twenty-six  short 
propositions  relating  to  the  supreme  jiower  of 
the  Roman  X'ontitfs  over  the  whole  church,  as 
well  as  over  states.    (Mardoch.) 

•[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dici/jM 
and  suggestion:  "The  dirt/iie  comes  from  the 
conscience,  the  reason,  or  the  i)assion  ;  sug- 
(festions  spring  from  the  mind,  the  will,  or  the 
desire.  DicUxie  is  taken  either  in  a  good  or 
bad  sense  ;  suggestion  mo.stly  in  a  bad  sense. 
It  is  the  part  of  a  Chri.ftian  at  all  times  to 
listen  to  the  dictrj.tes  of  con.science  ;  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  weak  mind  to  follow  the 
m^gesiions  of  envy.  A  man  renounces  the 
character  of  a  rational  being  who  yields  to 
the  dicta.tes  of  jjassion  :  whoever  does  not 
resist  the  suggestions  of  his  own  evil  mind  is 
very  far  gone  in  corruption,  and  never  will 
be  able  to  bear  up  long  against  tenix»tation. 
Dictate  is  employed  only  for  what  passes 
inwardly ;  suggestion  may  be  used  for  any 
action  on  the  mind  by  r-xf-njal  ob.iects.  >'o 
man  will  err  essentially  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  who  is  guided  bv  the  dlctoMs  of 
plain  sense.  It  is  the  lot  of  sinful  mortals  to 
l>e  drawn  to  evil  by  the  s"fig^^''!o,'i  of  Satan  as 
well  as  their  own  evil  inclinations. "  (Crahh: 
Eng.  SyaoP.) 

dio-taf-ed,  /'«.  /xrr.  or  a,    [Dictate,  v.] 
dic-tat-ing,  pr.  jxt.,  c/.,  &  s.     [Dictate,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  A$  pr.  j."r.  £  portkip.  a/Jj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s>d,^t.  :  The  act  of   ordering,    com- 
manding, or  suggesting  ;  dictation. 

dic-ta'-tion,  s.  &  «.    [Lat.  dlctatio,  from  die- 
tatvs,  pa.  par.  of  dido  —  to  dictate.] 

A.  As  subsfardlve : 

L    The  act  of  dictating,  orderirig,   or  en- 
joining. 

"A  natare  on  which  dirtati/m  and  contradiction 
acted  M  phUtrest."— J/'/c'/m/ciz/  .'  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xv. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  out  verbally  words  to 
be  written  or  rex>eated.  by  another. 

"  Giving  from 'iW"/''-'"  commmi  worda  which  lllof^ 
trate  the  same  or  anaiv^ona  fomw  and  combinationJi. 
—Fearon  :  Hchool  Insipcction  (l^H),  p.  37, 

3.  Words  or  a  passage  ^vritten  out  after  the 
dictation  of  another. 

B.  Aiodj. :  Dictated,  given  from  dictation  ; 

as,  fi'ctof ''on  exercise. 


dic-ta'-tor,  *  dic-ta-tour.  ".     [Lat.,  from 

dido  -  to  dictate  ;  Kr  'hd"tK-rr.] 
L  Ordiwxry  Longiuige : 

1.  Onr-  who  dictates,  orders,  or  commands  ; 
one  who  is  invested  with  supreme  power. 

"  Their  great  dictfitor,  who«»e  at  tempt 
At  fltHt  iigaluHt  uiiinkind  HO  well  had  thrivML 

j/ilt'jn  :  i  .  11..  u  Wo,  IH. 

2.  One  who  ha.s  autliority  to  determine  or 
decide  on  any  point  or  r[rie-;tioii. 

"Did  they  aopeal  to  Ht  F^t^r.  ;«  the  (nipretrie  c/fcr- 
(«(wraiid  judge  of  cji.trov^rfiies?  ~Uarr<ru>:  UniUn 

IL  JUm.  Anti/i.:  A  magistrate  created  in 
times  of  great  emergency,  distre.-.^,  or  danger, 
and  inveHte<l,  during  the  term  of  his  office, 
with  absolute  and  unlimited  power.  The 
name  given  to  this  magistrate  was  origmally 
Maglnte-r  I'opah,  but  subsequently  he  was 
Htyled  Dictator,  a  name  already  familiar  to  tli'^ 
Latin  Stat<-.s  The  office  was  probably  first 
created  in  b,c.  501,  and  the  first  Dictator  was 
Titus  Larcius.  The  Dictator  was  nominated 
by  one  of  the  Consuls  in  pursuance  of  a  decree 
of  the  Seiiatf-,  whence  the  name,  from  the 
technical  phra.se,  DU^,rn  dicto-U/rern,.  The  nomi- 
nator performed  his  duty  at  dead  of  night. 
Ongiually  only  one  who  had  held  the  office  ul 
Consul  could  be  named  Dictator,  but  subse- 
quently the  office  was  thrown  open  to  all, 
tlie  first  xjlebeian  Dic-tator  being  C.  Marcius 
Rutilus,  in  B.C.  ■','jC>.  The  Dictator  was  named 
for  six  months  only,  but  he  seldom  retained 
the  office  after  the  object  for  which  he  had 
been  appointe^l  was  fulfilled.  The  office  was 
abolished  by  law  after  the  death  of  Ctesar. 

"Without  a  dictator  she  wonld  prol^bly  have  vac- 
camhed  to  a  powerfal  foe  in  aome  moment  ol  weak- 
neas." — f^trurln:  C'red.  Early  lUnnan  HUt.  (1355),  ch.  xiL, 
pt  I ,  J  la. 

dic-ta^to'-ri-al,  a.     [Eng.  dicUj.U/r;  -iol] 

1,  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dictator  ;  absolute, 
unlimited,  uncontrolled. 

"...  entmatedwlth  dictatorial  power  in  the  liour 
of  peri]."— ^acaulap  :  IlUt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Imx>eriou8,  overbearing,  dogmatical, 

"  A  yonng  academlck  often  dwella  npon  a  Joamn.1  in 
a  dlctat'n-Uii  utile,  and  ia  lavlith  lu  the  praiwe  of  the 
author," — WfjMt, 

^C-tar-t6'~ri-al-ljr,  wiy.  [Eng.  dldMorinl; 
-/y.]  Inadicta'torial,  imperious,  or  dogmatical 
manner. 

'dio-ta-to'-ri-an,  a.  [Lat.  dido  tor  ins.'] 
Dictatorial,  absofute,  unlimited. 

"  Yoawill  have  a  dlctalorian  ^iwez  over  all  tirnesi 
and  laws  irewt."— *aie  TrialJi :  Col.  LUburnc  (an.  1&«»). 

dio-ta'-tornshlp,  ».    [Bng.  dictator ;  -nhip.] 

L  Lite  roily  : 

1.  The  office  of  a  dictator. 

".\  still  atronger  proof  was  his  laying  down  the 
dictatorship.' —Lanffhorne  :  Plutarch  ;  Si/lUi. 

2.  The  period  during  which  a  dictator  held 
office. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1,  Supreme  or  absolute  authority  or  power. 

"  Thla  being  a  kind  of  dlctatorthip."—  Wotton 

*  2,  Ijnperiou.s  or  dogmatic  conduct  or 
assertion. 

"ThU  is  that  r»erpetaal  dtetaU/rihip  which  la  exer- 
cised by  Lueretlna.  — trryden. 

*  dic'-ta-tor-^,  a.    [hat.  dictutoriu^.]    Dicta- 

torial, 'dogmatical. 

"OarEngJifth  will  not  earily  find  servile  letters  enow 
to  Hpell  auch  a  dlctatoyy  i/ieaumirtioa."  —  Milton  : 
A  rPOfmifU  ic/ . 

t  dic-ta'-tress  (Eng.),  *  df c-ta'-trix  fLat.), 
3.  lijSit.  di.do,tru.]  A  feniale  di'^-tator;  a 
woman  who  gives  orders  or  lays  down  rules 
dogmatically  and  imperiously. 

"  Earth'a  chief  dictatreu.  ocean  «  mighty  f|aeen." 
Syrim  :  En^lUh  Bard*  i  Scotch  IletAewer: 

*  dSc-taf -tire,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  diOMoto.'] 

1.  The  office  of  a  dictator  ;  dictatorship. 

2.  Supreme  authority, 

"  The  very  aarae  aat/jn,  who  have  lurnrpt  a  kind  of 
dictalurf.  in  adencea." — Bacon:  On  Learning  ITrei.), 
p.  it. 

*  dlc'-ter-^,  «.  [Fr.  dic>Ar=.to  dictate.]  A 
saying,  a  rnaxim. 

"I  did  heap  np  all  the  dicterict  I  coaM  against 
women,  bnt  now  recant."— flurt<»z  .■  AnaX.  of  Melan- 
choly.  p.  5*4,     (/;'tri«4.) 

dic'-tion,  ':.    [Ft.,  from  Lat.  dictio,  from  dim 

=  to  .speak.) 
*  1.  A  word. 

"  Two  sondrie  wordea.  alVteit  by  reason  of  the  fiifnr'r 
called  Sj-naleiihe  It  aeeineth  no  more  V>nt  one  fJl'-tJ'fn." 
^Udall  :  Ajifiphr-heq.  of  FrarrnvJi,  p.  13  (ed,  l-iT'. 


or  de- 


oneself  in 


political 
-Ooldmiith :   The 


*  2.  The  act  of  speaking  of,  naming, 

"''■"ii'^kk,  t™„  .«^„  «i  > >.'»  -«■"•"»''"' "  ""• 

mirror.'— Vi'(/;<M/>  .-  tIarrUct,  ■ 

3.  Htyle ;   manner  of  expressing 
writing  or  H\)iii3Min\£ ',  lajiguage, 

•Mr   Trenchard   ii.j.l    I^r    0=a^iant-' 
writ«!r«  otur^^t  iJ,j]iti'--f»  In  d^'t'on.  —uo< 

'«;'crabb  thus  discriminates  hGiwt^j'Udi/.n, 
style,  phrav:,  and  phroMolog'j :  DUiion  ex- 
l-resse.  Mi-icl.  less  tlum  style:  1h'-  former  ts 
il-plie^d-le  to  the  fir.st  efforts  of  leanjers  in 
eomi-oHition;  the  latt^^r  oidy  to  the  ong.nal 
i,roduetions  of  a  7/iat.ii.^d  mind.  Lrroi«  m 
grammar,  false  eonstru'tion,  a  contused  riis- 
position  of  words,  or  an  improi>er  aj-plication 
.4  lliem,  constitute  Irtwl  di(;tU)a:  i.nt  tijc 
iii-^-'-ti's,  the  elegan<ie.s.  the  peculiarities,  and 
th"  b'.i'rities  of  .-^jmposition,  which  nmrk  the 
geinus  and  talent  of  the  writer,  are  what  is 
cotiii-r<-liei]defl  under  the  name  of  style.  .  .  . 
As  didion  is  a  term  of  inferior  imjiort,  it  is  of 
cour-if  mostly  confined  Ui  ordinar>'  subjer-ts, 
and  rff'/l".  to  the  X'roductions  of  autliors,  "We 
.should  speak  of  a  person's  didlon  in  his  pri- 
vate ry^rresjtondenetr,  Itut  of  his  style  in  his 
literarv  works.  ijidion  requites  only  to  1* 
]mre  and  neat:  style  may  likewise  be  ne^t, 
elfgant,  florid,  jjoetic,  sober,  and  the  like. 
Jji.di/jn,  is  saifl  nKMtly  in  Thu^rd  of  what  is 
writt^jn  ;  phroM  and  phrajtefrngy  are  said  as 
often  of  what  is  spoken  as  of  what  is  written. 
He  has  adopted  a  strange  pkruM or pknjMf>l'ifpi : 
the  former  re.spects  single  words,  the  latter 
comprehendsa  succession  of /--Ara^e*,"  {Crdhh: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  dic-tion-a'-ri-^n^  s.  [Eng.  diMiov/rry  ; 
-an.]  A  comxjiler  of  a  dictionar}',  a  lexico- 
grapher. 

dic'-tlon-ar-:^,  s.  &  -■'.  [Fr,  dldiomwire; 
Sp.  'Hdlohiri'j ;  Ituh  diziomuino,  from  Low 
Lat.  didionorlvm,  from  Lat.  dictUj=a  saying.] 

A.  A.i  substantive : 

1,  A  word-book  ;  a  book  containing  the 
word->  of  any  language  in  alx'hatwtical  order, 
with  their  definitions ;  a  vocabu]ar>'.  In 
addition  to  the  definition,  mo.st  dictionaries 
give  also  the  i»ronunciation,  etyinoh^-,  and 
vririous  spellings  of  each  word,  and  frequently 
add  to  these  quotationa  from  authors,  illus- 
trating the  several  uses  or  shades  of  mearjing 
of  each,  and  giving  in  some  cases  engravings  or 
diagrams  of  the  oh.jects  defined  or  descrilH;d. 

"  l/ictionaru  wiiting  wa«  at  that  time  much  in 
faahion," — OotdMrnUh  :  fjn  Polite  Learning,  ch.  lit 

2.  A  work  intended  t/j  fnrriish  information 
on  any  subject,  branch  of  sfie;i<e,  &c-,  under 
words  or  hea<^ls  arranged  ali-ljal^eti'^lly  ;  a»,  a 
did/'ooory  of  medicine,  a  didij>M.ry  ot  bio- 
grai'hy,  i;e. 

B.  A-;  f>d'j.:  ()U>t  ix:rtaining  to  a  dictionary'; 
cont;d2jed  or  given  in  a  dictionarj'. 

"The  late  dict/i'inJirif  explanationx  '-f  It  .  ,  .  are 
Tnere  ^u^-'-i«(." — F.  J  FumivaU,  In  .Sot':*  and  iiaerie*, 
Nov.  4,  l'.5i 

^  (1)  Crabb  thu.s  discriminates  l>etween  d',/-,- 
tifyi'f'ry  and  e'fcydf/predio. :  "  Tlie  definition  of 
words,  with  their  variouK  changes,  modifica- 
tions, uses,  actei^tatioiis,  and  ai^x^li<-;ations,  are 
the  j«rox»er  subjects  of  a  d/t/jtlmmry ;  the  nature 
and  pro]ferty  of  things,  witli  their  construc- 
tion, u.ses,  x>owera,  &c.,  are  the  projier  subjects 
of  an  eucyclopfedi/ji,.  A  general  ;jequaintance 
with  all  arts  and  sciences  an  far  as  respects 
the  u.se  of  technical  terms,  and  a  -^ytTif-.tit 
acquaintance  with  the  cl-issicai  writert  in  the 
larj_ni,age,  are  'si'-ntial  for  tlie  cmix>'i^ition  of 
ad-dl.o..ary :  an  entire  aw^uaintam^  with  all 
the  miiiutiff  of  every  art  and  science  is  re- 
quisite for  the  cornx'osition  of  an  encyelf/pa'Aio. 
A  single  individual  may  qualify  himself  for 
tlie  task  of  writing  a  dicti/mary  ;  but  the  uni- 
versality and  diversity  of  knowleilge  contained 
in  an  ^.njiycUy/ftedia,  render  it  necessarily  the 
work  of  many.  A  dictvynary  has  l>een  ex- 
tended in  its  api)lieation  to  any  work  alpha- 
betically arranged,  as  birjgraphical,  merlical, 
Vjtanical  d',/^ify„aries,  and  the  like,  but  still 
preHf;n'ing  this  distinction,  that  the  didiormry 
always  cr^ntains  only  a  general  or  xjartial  illus- 
tration of  the  subject  proi>osed,  whilst  the 
eo.rydop^e'll".  embraces  the  whole  circuit  of 
science." 

(■2)  He  thas  discriminates  V.tween  di/:- 
tioi'.ory,  lexicon,  voc/th-jl'iry,  glosf/j.ni,  and  no- 
meHdoiure:  " Ijtf.'.'oK  is  a  species  of  'Ji'j'orM/qj 
apXirox>riately  apjiii'-d  to  the  ileail  languages. 
A  Greek  or  Hebrew  lexicon  is  distinguished 
from  a  didivoary  of  the  French  or  English, 
A  vowhu.lo.ry  is  a  partial  kind  of  di/iti/jo/jry 


I^te,  fSit,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ctib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sj^rlan.    se.  oe  =  e;ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


dictitate— didactylo  us 
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which  may  comprehend  a  simple  list  of  words, 
with  or  without  explanation,  arranged  in 
order  or  otherwise.  A  glossai-y  is  an  explana- 
tory vocabukiry,  which  coninionly  serves  to 
explain  the  obsolete  terms  employed  in  any 
old  author.  A  nomenclature  is  properly  a  list 
of  names,  and  in  particular  reference  to  proper 
names."    {Crahb  :  Eng.  Sy 71011.) 

IT  Dictionary,  Encyclopcedic ;  [Encyclo- 
pedic]. 

dictionary-xnalcer,  s.  The  compiler  of 
a  dictionary  ;  a  lexicographer. 

"Of  course  if  Beugali  '(i'rionfiri/->na}ccrs  or  pandits 
would  only  let  ua  see  that  language  as  it  really  is. .  . ." 
— Beame*:  C<nnp.  Gram. 

^  This  word  is  occasionally  used  in  a  con- 
temptuous sense,  implying  a  mere  compiler. 
(Compare  BooKiiAKEa,  1.) 

*  die -tit-ate,  v.t.      [Lat.  dictito,  freq.  of  dico 
=  to  say.]    To  say  or  repeat  frequently. 

*dic'-t6ur,  s     [Prov,  dictayre,  dictodor,  from 
Lat.  dictator.]    A  ruler,  judge,  or  guardian. 

"Mordrede  .  .  .  salle  be  thy  ^flV^>»r." 

Morte  -Irthure,  709. 

dict'-um  (pi.  dic'-ta),  s.    [Lat.  neut.  sing, 
of  dictuSt  pa.  par.  of  dice  =  to  say.  ] 
1.  A  positive  or  dogmatic  assertion. 
"There  are  Anglo-Saxon  communities  where  this 
Aict-um.  may  have  »■  meaning  counterpart." — Standard, 
Feb.  2,  1883. 

*  2.  The  -ward,  sentence,  or  arbitrament  of 
an  arbitrator. 
dic-tU-O-li'-tes,  s.   [Gr.  Hktvov  (diktuon)  =  a 
net,  and  kiSo^  ijitlios)  =  a  stone.] 

Palaumt. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Fucoids  found 
in  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks. 

dic-tyd'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  8i.ktv6lov  (diktudion), 
dimin.  of  diKJvov  (diktuon)=^  a  net.] 

Bat.  :  A  genus  of  Myxogastres  (Gasteromy- 
cetous  Fungi),  They  are  exceedingly  elegant 
little  plants,  growing  upon  rotten  wood. 
When  the  spores  are  expelled  the  transparent 
case  appears  like  a  cage,  formed  of  the  veins 
alone.  One  species,  Dictydiiiin  umbillcatinn, 
is  British ;  it  is  of  a  brownish-purple  colour 
until  the  spores  are  discharged,  then  hyaline. 
It  is  gregarious.     (Griffith  &  Henfmj.) 

dic-ty'-o-gen,  s.  [Gr.  BLktvov  (diktuon)  =  a. 
net,  and yeiT/ao)  (gennao)-=io  produce.] 

BoU :  A  member  of  the  sub-class  DictyogenEe 
(q.v.). 

dic-t^-og'-en-Ee,  s.  pi.    [Dictyogen.] 

Bat.  :  A  sub-class  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  with  leaves  reticulated,  often  articu- 
lated with  the  stem  ;  branches  with  the  usual 
structm-e  of  Endogens,  but  the  rhizomes  or 
underground  stems  have  the  woody  matter 
disposed  in  a  compact  circle,  or  in  wedges 
containing  central  cellular  tissue,  and  often 
showing  medullary  jirocesses.  It  comprises 
three  orders,  Dioscoreaceae,  or  Yam  tribe  ; 
Smilacese,  or  the  Sarsaparilla  family ;  and 
TrilliaccEe,  or  the  Trillium  family. 

die-ty-Og'-en-OUS,  «■-  [Eng.  dictyogen ;  -ous.'\ 
Bot. :  Having  or  presenting  the  character- 
istics or  features  of  a  Dictyogen ;  an  epithet 
applied  to  certain  monocotyledonous  plants, 
the  leaves  of  which  present  a  reticulated  ap- 
pearance. 

dic-tjr-o-ne'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  BUruov  (diktuon)  — 
a  net,  and  i^jua  (jienui)  =  a  thread.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Hydrozoa. 
having  a  frond  branched  and  plant-like,  and 
fan-shaped  or  funnel-shaped  in  form.  It  has 
no  footstalk.  The  branches  radiate  from  the 
base,  running  nearly  parallel  with  each  other, 
and  often  bifurcating.  Tlie  genus  ranges  from 
the  Upper  Cambrian  to  the  Middle  Devonian. 
(Nicholson.) 

dic-t^-oph'-3^1-l&m,  s.  [Gr.  Alktvov  (diktuon) 
=  a  net,  and  ^vWoy  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  A  provisional  genus  erected  for  the 
reception  of  all  unknown  fossil  dicotyledonous 
plants  which  exhibit  the  common  reticulated 
■structure.  Dictyophylla  have  been  foimd  as 
low  as  the  Trias  and  Permian.    (Page.) 

dic-ti^-op'-ter-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  at«Tiioi/  (diktuon) 
=a  fishing-net,  and  irrepa  (ptera),  pi.  of  -nrepov 
(pteron)  =  .  .  .  a  wing.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-order  of  Orthoptera.  It  was 
introduced  by  Burmeister.  The  larvre  and 
pupEe  closely  resemble  the  perfect  insect.  It 
contains    the    Blattidte    or   Cockroaches,  in 


some  other  classiacations  arranged  as  Blattina, 
a  tribe  of  the  order  Orthoptera. 

dic-ty-6p'-ter-is,  5.  [Gr.  diK-ruov  (diktuon) 
=  a  net,  and  irrepis  (pt£ris)=  a  kind  of  fern.] 

Pdlmo-botany  :  A  genus  of  cuhniferous  ferns 
established  by  Guttier  for  those  fonns  possess- 
ing the  general  habit  of  Neuropteris,  but  dif- 
fering from  it  in  having  a  somewhat  radiate- 
reticulate  venation,  and  no  distmct  midrib. 
(.Page.) 

dic-ty-O-py'-ge,  s.  [Gr.  SUtvov  (diktuon)  = 
a  net,  and  jrvyrj  (p^ige)  =  the  buttocks.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Ganoid  fishes  from 
the  Triassic  coal-fields  of  Virginia,  and  so 
named  by  Sir  F.  Egerton  from  the  net -like 
appearance  of  the  large  anal  fin.  The  scales 
are  smooth  rhomboidal,  the  tail  heterocercal, 
and  the  fins  broad  and  flowing.  The  species 
vary  from  four  to  six  or  eight  inches  in  length. 

dic-ty-d'-ta,  s.  [Gr.  diKruurd?  (diktuotos)  = 
made  in  nei  fashion.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Dictyotidre  (q.v.).  Dictyota  diclio- 
toma  is  very  common  on  the  coasts  of  Britain. 

dic-ty-6'-te-se,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Siktuidtos  (diktuo- 
tos) =  net-like,  reticulated  ;  biKTvoui  (dictuoo) 
=  to  weave  like  a  net ;  Slktvou  (diktuon)  =  a 
net,] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Algie,  with  dark  seeds, 
superficial  spores,  or  cysts,  arranged  in  spots 
or  lines,  fronds  fiat  or  thread-like. 

dic-t^-6'-ti-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dictyot(a), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Algals,  order  Fucacete, 
tribe  Halyserea;.  The  frond  is  continuous, 
membranous ;  the  vesicles  supported  by 
Hocks  collected  in  heaps  or  scattered  over 
the  upper  surface  of  the  frond.    (Lindley.) 

[DlCTYOTE^.] 

di-cy'-Sji-,  di-9y'-an-d-,  in  compos.     [Pref. 

di  =  twice,  twofold,  and  cyan-,  cyano-  (q.v.).] 

Chem.':     Compounds  in  which  the  radical 

cyanogen,  (CN)',  is  contained  twice,   having 

replaced  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  &c. 

dicyano-dlamide,  s. 

Cliem.:  Param,  C:;X4H4,  or  HN=C<;^g]>C 

=:XH.  A  polymeride  of  cyanamide.  It  is 
obtained  by  heating  cyanamide  to  150°,  or  by 
boiling  it  with  water,  or  with  aqueous  alkalies. 
It  crystallizes  out  of  water  or  alcohol  in 
plates,  which  melt  at  205° ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
ether.  When  heated  strongly  it  gives  ofl" 
NH3,  and  leaves  a  yellow  residue  of  metamine, 
CsHgNfi.  By  boiling  dicyanodiamide  "with 
barj'ta  -  water  amido  -  di  -  isocyanic  acid  is 
formed,  which  crystallizes  in  needles,  and  by 
warming  Avith  sulphuric  acid  is  converted  into 
biuret. 

dleyano-diainidine,  s. 

Chem. :  A  compound  which  contains  the 
/XTT 
monad  radical  — C<^^-jj  in  which  the  hydro- 
gen atoms  can  be  replaced  by  hydrocarbon 
radicals.  Tliey  are  obtained  by  the  action  of 
ammonia,  or  amines,  on  imide  chlorides, 
and  on  thio-amides.  Also  by  heating  nitrils 
with  the  hydrochlorates  of  ammonia,  or  of 
amines.      Dicyano-diamidine    (C2X4H6O,    or 

HN=C^^Q?(-,Q.yg  V  is  a  base  formed  J3y  the 

action  of  dilute  acids  on  dicyano-diamide  ;  or 

by  fusing  a  salt  of  guanidine,  HX=C<^^2o 

with    urea,    CO^i^^-g-   ammonia   being   also 

formed,  and  washing  the  fused  substance  with 
water,  and  precipitating  the  dicyano-diamidine 
with  cupric  sulphate,  the  rose-coloured  pre- 
cipitate is  decomposed  by  H2S.  The  free  base 
is  strongly  alkaline ;  its  crystals  absorb  CO2 
from  the  air.  It  forms  crystalline  salts. 
When  the  sulphate  is  boiled  with  excess  of 
baryta-water  it  evolves  ammonia,  and  the 
filtered  solution  on  evaporation  yields  urea. 

di-cy'-ar-nide,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng,,  &c.  cyanide  (q.v.).] 

CJiem. :  A  compound  which  contains  the 
radical  cyanogen  (CN)'  twice,  the  (CN)'  being 
united  to  another  element,  or  dyad  radical, 
as  Hg"(CN)2,  mercuric  dicyanide.  The  prefix 
di  is  often'omitted  in  the  case  of  metallic 
cyanides,  the  atomicity  of  the  metal  indicating 
the  number  of  (CN)'  contained  in  it. 


di-9yTi'-o-doii,  s._  [Gr.  ^t  =  ai's  (dis)  =  twice, 
t\\  ofold  ;  Kiidiv  (kuon)=a.  dog,  and  odovs (odous), 
genit.  656tn"09  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  reptiles,  occur- 
ring in  a  sandstone,  supposed  to  be  of  Triassic 
age,  in  Southern  Africa  and  India.  The  prin- 
cipal remains  yet  foimd,  the  bones  of  the 
head,  indicate  "a  gigantic  tjpe  between  the 
Lizards  and  Turtles.  The  anterior  portions  of 
the  jaws  ajipear  to  have  been  altogether  tooth- 
less, and  they  fonn  a  kind  of  beak,  which  was 
probably  sheathed  in  horn.  The  lower  jaw 
has  no  teeth ;  but  each  superior  maxilla 
carries  an  enormous  tusk-like  tooth,  growing 
from  a  persistent  pulp.  Eye  orbits  vury  large, 
cranium  fiat,  with  nostrils  divided  as  in 
Lizards.    Order,  Anomodontia. 

di-5yn-6-d6n'-ti-a  (ti  as  shi),  s.pl.  [Gr. 
61  =  it's  (dis):=  twice,  twofold  ;  kvuv  (kuon)  = 
a  dog  ;  odovs  (odous),  genit.  o66vto^  (odontos)= 
a  tooth,  and  Lat.  ad^.  pi.  sufi".  -ia.] 

Zool.  :  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification,  the 
first  family  of  Anomodontia,  the  fifth  order  of 
the  class  Beptilia,  or  Reptiles.  (Prof,  (hven: 
PaUeontology,  1860).  Prof.  Huxley  makes  the 
Dicynodontia  an  order  equivalent  to  Prof. 
Owen's  Anomodontia.  Tlieyhave  long  canine 
fangs,  projecting  downwards  from  the  upper 
jaw,  whence  their  name.  Genera,  Dicynodon, 
Oudenodon,  and  perhaps  Rhynchosaurus, 
which  last,  however,  Prof.  Huxley  considers 
to  belong  to  the  Lacertilia. 

di-9y-pel'-li-uni,  s.  [Gr.  3t  =  3ts  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  dimin.  of  kvk€>J^ov  (kupel- 
lon)  =  a  goblet,  a  cup.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Lauracese.  The  bark  of 
Bicypelliuvi  cai-yopliyllatum  is  the  clove  cassia 
of  Brazil 

di-9ya-tid'-e-a,  s.  pi.     [Gr.  5l  =  6U  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  kuVtis  (kiistis)  =  a  bladder.] 
Zool. :  A  division  of  Gregarinida,  in  which 
the  body  is  composed  of  two  cysts. 

did,  pret.  of  V.    IDo.] 

1.  As  the  simple  pret.  of  the  verb  to  do. 

"  He  did  it  unconstrained." 

Shakesp.  :  X  Henry  YL,  L  1. 

2.  As  a  substituted  verb. 

".  .  .  and  prayed  and  gave  thanks  before  his  God  as 
he  did  aforetime."— Oan.  vL  10. 

3.  As  auxiliary  of  the  past  tense. 

"The  mountain  did  bum  with  fire."— iJcitf.  v.  23. 

4.  Used  to  convey  emphasis. 

^  Did  is  the  only  sur\dving  instance  in 
English  of  the  oldest  mode  of  indicating 
past  time — viz.,  by  reduplication,  as  com- 
monly found  in  Greek  and  occasionally  in 
Latin.  In  O.  Eng.  ,the  suffix  of  the  pret. 
of  weak  verbs  was  de,  in  Goth,  and  O.  S.  da ; 
thus  in  0.  Eng.  the  pret.  of  do  was  di-de,  in 
AS.  dyde,  in  O.  S.  deda.  In  Mod.  Eng.  the 
suffix,  of  the  pret.  of  weak  verbs  is  ed,  e  is  a  con- 
necting vowel,  and  d  a  contracted  form  of  did  ; 
thus  we  loved  really  represents  we  love  did,  or 
as  we  now  say,  we  did  love.     [Do,  -ed.] 

di-dac'-tie,  di-d3.c'-tic-al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr. 
diioKriKo^  (didaktikos),  from  dtSda-KOi  (didasko) 
=  to  teach  ;  cogn.  with  Lat.  doceo ;  Fr.  didac- 
tique.] 

A.  As  adj.  (0/ both  forms):  Adapted  or  tend- 
ing to  teach  or  convey  instruction  ;  contain- 
ing precepts,  rules,  or  doctrines. 

"  Didactick  poetry  openly  expresses  its  intention  of 
conveying  knowledge  or  inatructiou." — Blair :  Led.  xL 

*  B.  As  subst.  (Of  tlie  form  didactic)  : 

1.  (Sing.):  A  treatise  on  education. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  art  or  science  of  teaching. 

di-dac'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  didactical;  ~ly.\ 
In  a  didactic' manner,  so  as  to  convey  instruc- 
tion. 

"Points  best  resolved  by  the  boofeof  the  Fathers, 
written  dogmatically  or  didactically." — Bp.  Andrewei : 
Aiiswer  to  Cardinal  Perron,  p.  50. 

di-dac'-tics,  s.  pi.    [Didactic] 

di-dac'-tyl,  di-dS«'-tyle,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
didactyle,  from  Gr.  Bi.&6.ktvKos  (didftktulos) :  6l 
=  iis  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  dcucruAo? 
(daktulos)  =  a  finger.] 

A.  As  adj.  .-  Having  only  two  toes  or 
fingers. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal  which  has  only 
two  toes. 

di-dac'-tyl-ous,  a.  [Gt.  BiS6.ktv\o^  (didak- 
tulos).']    Having  two  fingers  or  toes ;  didactyle. 


toSil,  \)S^;  po^t,  joTt-l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  henph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  f, 
-cian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -oious,  -sious=shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  deL 
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didall—  didymohelix 


*dl-dall,   s.     [Etym.   doubtful.]    A  kind   of 
triangular  spade  used  for  cutting  and  banking 

up  ditches. 
"A  sickle  to  cut  with,  a  didall  and  crome, 
^  For  draining  of  ditches,  that  noiea  thee  at  home." 
Ttuser ;  JTusbandrie,  xvii.  19. 

did'-3.p-per,  *  dyd-op-per,  *  dive-dap- 

per,  s.     [A  contraction  of  dive,  and  dapper  or 
dopper  =  one  who  dips  or  dives.] 

Ornith. :    The  Little   Grebe    or  Dabchick, 


*  ^-das'-cal-ar,  *  di-das-cSl'-ic,  *  di- 
d^a-cal'-icl^  a,  [Gr.  dtfiao-KaAiKos  (didas- 
kalikos),  from  6LSd<TK(o  (didasko)  —  to  teach.] 
Didactic,  preceptive. 

"Whether  didasralick  or  heroick,  I  leave  to  the 
j-udgment  of  the  criticks. "—Pr^or  .■  Solomon  (Pref. ). 

did'-der,  *dyd-der,  *dyd-er-in,  v.i. 
[Etym.  doubtful.  Cf.  Ger.  zittern  =  to 
tremble.]  To  shiver  as  with  cold.  [Dade, 
Dadie,  Doter.] 

"Diddering  and  shivering  his  chaps."— Frguftart  ; 
RabeTais,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xx. 

didder-grass,  s.    BrUa  media. 

did-der-ing,  *  dyd-er-inge,  pr.  par.,  a., 
&  s.     [Didder.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  A  shivering  or  shaking  as 
with  cold. 

"  DydeHnge,    Frigitus."— Prompt.  Parv. 

^d'-dle,  V.i.  &  t.  [Perhaps  a  freq.  of  dade 
(q.v.).  A.8.  dyderian  =  io  deceive;  origi- 
nally, probably,  to  deceive  by  rapid  motions. 

{Wedgwood. y] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  totter,  to  walk  unsteadily,  as  a  child. 

"  To  eee  him  diddle  up  and  down  the  room  1" 

Quarles  :  Divine  Fancies,  i.  4. 

2.  To  jog  ;  to  move  backwards  and  forwards. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  move  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards ; 
to  jog. 

-    "  In  his  profeaaion  he  had  right  good  luck 
At  bridala  hia  elbo'  to  diddle," 


2.  To  cheat. 


A.  Scott :  Po^ms  (1811),  p.  34. 


did -die,  s.     [Diddle,  v.]    A  jingle  of  music. 

"  In  their  ears  it  is  a  diddle, 
Like  the  sounding  of  a  fiddle." 

Train :  Poet.  Rev. 

diddle-daddle,  5.    Nonsense. 

"Let  us  have  done  now  with  all  thia  diddle-daddle" 
-Mad.  D'Arbla//  :  Diary,  i.  108.    {Davles.) 

*  did'-dle-dom,  *  did-dle-dome,  s.    [Eng. 

diddle;  -dom.]    A  trifle;  kickshaws. 

"Feede  him  with  a  diah  of  diddledom^i." — Breton: 
Dreame  of  Strange  I^ects.  p.  17.    {Davies.) 

did'-dler,  s.  [Eng.  diddUe);  -er.]  A  cheat, 
a  swindler. 

di-dec-a-he'-dral,  a.  [Gr.  Si  =  6ts  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  decahedral  (q.v,').] 

Crystallog.  :  Having  the  form  of  a  deca- 
hedral prism,  with  pentahedral  summits. 

di-der-plli-a»s.  jj?.  [Gr.  5t  =  Sis  (dis)=twice, 
twofold,  and'SeA^us  {delphus)  =  a  womb.] 

Zool. :  One  of  the  three  primary  divisions 
into  which  the  class  Mammalia  is  divided, 
when  the  structure  of  the  reproductive  organs 
is  taken  as  a  basis  for  classification  ;  the  other 
two  being  the  Ornithodelphia  (Monotremata) 
and  the  Monodelphia.  Didelphia  comprises 
the  MArsupialia(q.v.),  or  those  non-placental 
Mammals  in  which  the  uterine  dilations  of  the 
oviducts  continue  distinct  throughout  life, 
opening  into  two  separate  vaginee,  which  in 
turn  open  into  a  urogenital  canal,  distinct 
from  the  rectum,  though  embraced  by  the 
same  sphincter  muscle.  The  young  of  this 
sub-class  are  bom  imperfect,  or.  as  it  were, 
prematurely,  and  are  carried  in  the  pouch  or 
second  womb  till  perfect. 

di-del'-phi-an,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  didelphi(a), 
and  Eng.  adj.  sufT.  -an.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  Didelphia  (q.v.) 

di-del'-phic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  didelpMia),  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic]  The  same,  as  Didelphian 
(q.v.). 

di-del'--phid,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  didelphia), 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -id.] 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  Didelphiak 
^q.v.). 


B.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  the  group  Di- 
del|ihia  (q.v.). 

di-del-phy'-i-dse,  di-del'-phi-dse,  s.  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  didelph(ia),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee,] 

1.  Zool.  :  One  of  the  families  of  the  order 
Marsupialia,  and  the  only  one  found  out  of 
Australia.  The  Didelphyidffi  or  Opossums  in- 
habit North  and  South  America,  are  arboreal 
in  their  habits,  and  carnivorous,  feeding  upon 
small  quadrupeds  and  birds  ;  but  they  will 
also  eat  insects  and  even  fruit.  The  great  toe 
of  the  hind  foot  has  no  nail,  and  is  opposable 
to  the  other  toes,  enabling  the  creature  to 
grasp;  the  tail  also  is  prehensile.  The  mar- 
supium  or  pouch  in  some  species  is  but 
slightly  developed,  and  in  others  absent. 
■Tlieir  detention  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  incisors. 

2.  Palceont. :  Remains  of  a  small  Opossum 
Dryolestes,  referable  to  the  Didelphyidse,  have 
been  found  in  beds  of  Upper  Jurassic  age  in 
North  America.  Species  closely  resembling 
existing  forms  are  met  with  in  the  Eocene 
Teitiaries  of  the  Paris  Basin  ;  whilst  the  Post 
Pliocene  deposits  of  America  yield  the  bones 
of  existing  genera. 

di-del'-phys,  5.  [Gr.  Si  =  Si's  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  &e\<f><'-<;  (delphus)  =  womb.] 
L  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Opossums  (Didelphyidae) 
(q.v.).  These  animals  are  confined  fo  the 
American  continents,  and  are  arboreal  and 
nocturnal  in  their  habits.  They  are  carni- 
vorous, preying  upon  small  quadrupeds  and 
birds,  but  will  also  eat  insects  and  even  fruit. 
One  species,  Didelphys  carnivora,  subsists 
chiefly  on  crabs.  The  marsupial  pouch  is  not 
always  present,  and  in  D.  dorsigera  is  merely 
represented  by  folds  of  the  skin  concealing 
the  nipples.  The  female  of  this  species  car- 
ries her  young  about  on  her  back  whilst  they 
cling  to  her  by  twining  their  tails  round  hers. 
2.  PaUeont. :  Remains  of  Didelphys  are  found 
in  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits  of  America, 

■^  did' -en,  pret.pl.  of  v.    [Do.] 

dx-der'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  6i(di)=6is  (dis)=twiee, 
twofold,  and  depfia  (derma)  =  a  skin.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gasteromycetous  Fungi, 
consisting  of  minute  epiphytic  plants.  The 
pecidiar  character  resides  in  the  double  layer 
of  the  peridium,  the  outer  being  smooth  and 
criist-hke,  fragile  and  dehiscent,  while  the 
inner  is  very  delicate  and  evanescent.  A  dozen 
species  are  recorded  as  British.  (Griffith  & 
Henfrey.) 

di'-di-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  didus,  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(B.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  birds,  of  which  Didus 
is  the  type. 

di'-dine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  did^iis),  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ine.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Dididse 
(q.v.). 

*did-le»  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  dabble, 
to  dredge, 

"  To  didle  in  their  mud  for  pearl-muaclea."— TK.  Tay- 
lor :  Holberd's  Memoirs  (1803),  1.  471.     (Davies.) 

di-d6-dec-a-he'-dral»  «.  [Gr.  &t  =  &is  (dis) 
=  twice,  twofold,  and fing.  dodecaJiedral  (q.v.).] 
Crystallog. :   Having  the  form  of  a  dodeca- 
hedral  prism,  with  hexahedral  summits. 

di'-dr&chm  (ch  silent),  di-drach'-ma,  £. 

[Gr.     6i6paxfJi-ov     (didrachmon)  =  a    double 
drachma  (q.v.).] 

Greek  Numis. :  A  coin,  the  fourth  part  of  an 
ounce  of  silver. 

' '  A  didrachm,  the  fourth  part  of  an  ounce  of  ailver, 
which  was  the  tribute." — Bishop  Taylor;  Life  of 
Christ,  iii.  §  14. 


(U-drim'-ite, 


[DlDVailTE.] 


didst,  2vdpers.  sing.  pa.  t.  of  v.     [Do.] 

*  di-du9e'-inent,  s.  [Lat.  diduco  ~  to  draw 
apart :  Lat.  di  =  dis  —  apart ;  and  dueo  =  to 
draw  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ment.]  The  act  of  dividing 
or  separating  into  distinct  parts. 

*  di-duc'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  dkhidio,  from  diduco 

=  to  draw  apart,]    The  act  of  separating  by 
withdrawing  one  part  from  the  other. 

"He  ought  to  show  what  kind  of  striiiga  they  are, 
which,  though  8trone;ly  fastened  to  the  iuaide  of  the 
receiver  and  auperficiea  of  the  bladder,  must  draw  as 
forcibly  one  as  another,  in  compariaon  of  those  that 
within  the  bladder  draw  so  aa  to  ninder  the  diduction 
of  its  sides." — Boyle. 


'■di-duc'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  did»c((ti;s),  ra- par.  o; 
diduco,  and  Eng.  ad.i.  suff.  -ive.]  Separating 
or  tending  to  separate  ;  disjunctive. 

»di-dlic'-tive-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  diductive;  -k/.] 
By  diduction  or  deduction. 

in'S^£^^^-^^^^^?^^^- 

di-dim-cu'-li-d0e,  s.:pL  [Mod.  Lat.  did^Ti- 
(nilus,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.j 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  Columbacei  (Pigeons), 
which  they  connect  with  the  extinct  Dodo. 

^-dun'-cu-lus,  ^.  [Lat.  dimin.  of  diOus 
(q.v.).] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Didunculidae.  Didunculus  strigirostris  inhabits 
the  Navigators'  Isles. 

di'-diis,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Rasores,  sub-order 
Columbacei  (Pigeons).  Didus  ineptus  is  the 
Dodo  (q.v.). 

di'-d^^-ite,  s.  [Gr.  6c'Su/xo?  (didumos)  =  a 
twin,  and  Eng  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  schist  from  the  Tyrol,  closely  ap- 
proaching Muscovite  in  its  composition.  It 
is  a  feeble  pearly  or  greyish-white  in  colour. 
Hardness,  1-5—2;  sp.  gr.,  2-75.  (Dana.) 
Sometimes  incorrectly  written  didrimite. 

di-dym'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  Sldvflo^  (didumos)  ^ 
a  twin.] 

1.  Chem. :  A  metallic  triad  element,  symbol 
Di"',  atomic  weight  144.  It  occurs  along  with 
cerium  (q.v.)  and  lanthanum  in  the  mineral 
cerite.  It  is  separated  from  cerium  by  ig- 
niting the  oxalates,  and  treating  the,  resulting 
oxides  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  which 
does  not  dissolve  the  cerium  oxide.  The 
filtered  solution  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid, 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  then  a  hot 
solution  of  potassium  sulphate  is  added, 
which  precipitates  the  lanthanum  and  didym- 
ium  as  double  sulphates.  Didymium  can  be 
separated  from  lanthanum  by  precipitating 
half  the  oxide  with  ammonia,  and  leaving  the 
precipitate  in  contact  with  the  solution  ;  the 
lanthanum,beingthe  stronger  base,  then  passes 
into  solution  in  predominant  quantity.  By 
repeating  the  process,  the  oxides  being  again 
dissolved  and  precipitated,  the  didymium 
oxide  is  obtained  nearly  pure.  Didymium  is 
a  white  metal  with  a  tinge  of  yellow;  sp.gr.  6*5. 
It  tarnishes  in  dry  air ;  it  burns  with  great 
brilliancy  when  thrown  into  a  flame.  Its 
oxide,  Di203,  is  a  dirty  bluish  colour ;  the 
nitrate  is  obtained  in  large  violet  crystals  by 
dissolving  the  oxide  in  nitric  acid.  The  sul- 
phate, Di2(S04)3'6H20,  forms  rose-red  crystals. 
The  oxalate  is  a  crystalline  powder.  The 
spectrum  of  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  didymium 
contains  characteristic  dark  bands.  (Watts: 
Diet.  Chem.,  &,c.) 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gasteromycetous  Fungi, 
consisting  of  minute  plants  growing  upon 
leaves,  bark,  rotten  wood,  &c.,  distinguished 
by  its  double  peridium.  Sixteen  species  are 
recorded  as  British,  several  of  which  are  not 
uncommon,    (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

did-ym-o-car'-pe-se,  s  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
didymocarp(us),   and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.    suff. 

-ace(B.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Bignoniaceffi.  Fruit  succulent  or  cap- 
sular, or  siliquose  and  two-valved ;  seeds 
small,  ovate,  or  cylindrical,  suspended  apter- 
ous, sometimes  comose.  • 

did-ym-p-car'-pus,  s.  [Gr.  SC&vfios  (didu- 
i?ios)  =  twin,  and  KapTrd?  (karpos)=  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  sub-order  Didymocarpege. 

did-ym-o-grap'-siis,  s.  [Gr.  SiSujllo?  (did- 
umos) =  twin,  and  Mod.  Lat.  grapsus,  a  modi- 
fication of  graptolite  (q.v.).] 

Palceont. :  The  twin  Graptolite  ;  a  genus  of 
fossil  Hydrozoa,  belonging  to  the  sub-class 
Graptolitidse  (Graptolites),  in  which  the  poly- 
pary  consists  of  two  simple  monoprionidian 
branches,  springing  from  a  common  point. 
The  cells  are  arranged  in  single  rows,  as  in 
the  common  Graptolite,  but  the  axes  are  in 
twins,  or  two-branched.  The  genus  is  com- 
monest in  the  Upper  Cambrian  and  the  Lower 
Silurian  of  Wales. 

did-^m-6-he'-lix,  s.  [Gr.  SCSvfxo^  (didi'mns) 
=  twin,  and  e'Atf  (helix)  =  a  screw,  a  s^.iral.] 


f^te,  nit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;    go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey-a.    qu  =  kw. 
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Bot. :  A  genus  of  Confervoid  Algce,  with  the 
threads  consisting  of  pairs  of  microscopic,  in- 
terlacing, spiral  filaments.  They  ordinarily 
occur  in  ferruginous  bog-water.  (Griffith  c6 
Henfrey.) 

did-ym-op'-ri-um,  s.  [Gr.  ai'dv/xos  (didumos) 
=.  twin,  and  TTpuav  (prion)  =  a  saw.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Desmidiaccffi,  differing 
from  Desmidiumin  havingonly  two  processes, 
and  not  being  angular,  and  in  the  number  of 
rays  of  the  endochromts  in  the  side  view  not 
depending  upon  the  number  of  angles.  (Griffith 
&  Henfrey.) 

did'-^-mous,  u.  [Gr.  SiSvfio^  (didumos)  '= 
twin.] 

Bot.:  Twin,  growing  double.  A  didymous 
fruit  is  composed  of  two  carpels  united  later- 
ally by  their  sutures.  Example,  the  fruit  in 
the  Galium.  A  didymous  anther  is  the  result 
of  two  lobes  united  by  a  very  short  connec- 
tive, as  the  anther  in  the  genus  Eupliorbia 

did'-y-nam,  s.    [Didynamia.j 
Bot. :  A  didynamous  plant. 

did-y-na'-mi-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  5t  =  SU  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofijld,  8vvafj.i.<;  {dunamis)  =  power, 
and  Lat.  pi.  sufi".  -ia.J 

Bot. :  In  the  Linnsean  system  of  plants  the 
fourteenth  class,  consisting  of  those  which 
have  four  stamens,  two  long  and  two  short. 
It  contains  two  orders,  Gymniospermia  and 
Angiospermia  (q.v). 

did-j^-na'-mi-an,  did-yn'-a^moiis,  did- 
y-nam'-ic,  a. "  [Lat  didytui'mia);  Eng.  suff. 
-Uin,-ous,  -2C.] 

Bot.. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  flower  con- 
taining four  stemens,  two  of  which  are  shorter 
than  the  others,  as  in  the  Scrophulariacege. 

"Some  flowers  are  didynamous,  having  only  four 
out  of  five  stamens  developed,  and  the  two  corre- 
aponding  to  the  upper  part  of  the  flower  longer  than 
the  two  lateral  onsa."— Balfour :  Botany,  §  419. 

die(l),  *de,*dee,  *deghe,  ^deghen,  *deie. 
*  deien,  *  deighe,  ^  deigen.  *  deighen, 
*dey,   *  dleghe,   *  dye,    *  dyghe,   v.i. 

[From  Icel.  deyja;  cogn.  with  Sw.  do,  Dan. 
doe,  O.  Sax.  doian,  Goth,  diwan,  0.  H.  Ger. 
tdwan,  M.  H.  Ger.  touwm;  aU=to  die ;  O.  Fris. 
deia,  deja  =  to  kill.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I,  Literally : 

1.  To  lose  life,  to  expire  ;  to  become  dead  ; 
to  leave  this  world. 

^  It  is  followed  : 

(1)  By  0/ before  the  cause  of  death. 

"...  have  been  infected  with  disease,  and  have 
died  of  it." —  Wisermin. 

(2)  By  by  before  the  instrument  of  death. 
"Their  young  men  shall  die  by  the  sword:  their 

Bona  and  daughters  shall  die  by  famine. "—yer.  xi.  22. 

(3)  By  for  before  the  CAuse  of  death,  when 
that  cause  is  the  privation— expressed  or  im- 
plied-of  anything.  J-  [0.(1).] 

"  And  loathathe  wat'ry  glass  wherein  she  gaz'd. 
And  shuna  it  still,  altho'/iw  thirst  she  die." 

Davies. 

2.  To  depart  this  life  ;  to  meet  death. 

*'  There  taneht  as  how  to  live  ;  and  (oh,  too  high 
The  priceior  knowledge),  taught  us  how  to  die." 
TickeU  :  On  the  Death  of  Addison, 

3.  To  perish  by  violence. 

"  God  forbid ;  thou  shalt  not  d(c"— l  Sam.  xx.  2. 

4.  To  be  punished  with  death  ;  to  suffer 
capital  punishment. 

"H  I  diefor  it,  as  no  less  is  threatened  me,  the  king, 
my  old  master,  must  be  relieved."— Sftafteaj>.  .■  Sznff 
Lear,  iil.  3. 

5.  To  lose  vegetable  life  ;  to  wither  away,  to 
become  dead. 

"  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  and 
die,  it  abideth  alone."— JoAn  xiL  24. 

IL  Figuraiively : 

1.  To  perish,  to  come  to  nought,  to  be  lost, 
to  cease  to  exist. 

"  This  day  all  quarrels  die."—S7iakesp. .  Titus  At*- 
daronicus,  i.  2. 

2.  To  become  useless  or  powerless ;  to  fail. 

"Hlsproject  die*."— SAofcefip.  ;  Tempest,  ii.  l. 

3.  To  lose  or  be  deprived  of  the  principal 
quality  or  property;  to  become  useless  for 
any  purpose. 

"Adying  coaL"        Shakesp.  :  Venus  £■  Adonis,  338. 

4.  To  become  gradually  less  strong  or  dis- 
tinct ;  to  cease  or  pass  away  gradually ;  to 
vanish  ;  as,  The  sound  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

"  When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light." 
Shakesp. :  8  Senry  VI.,  li.  5. 


5.  To  pass  from  memory ;  to  become  for- 
gotten. 

"  Dedes  that  wolde  deie,  stoiye  kepeth  hem  euer- 
more." — Trevisa,  i.  7. 

6.  To  sink,  to  faint. 

"His  heart  died  within  him,  and  he  became  as  a 
stone."— 1  Sajn.  sxv.  37. 

7.  To  languish  with  affection  ;  to  pine. 

" The  youngmen  acknowledged,  in  love  letters,  that 
they  died  for  Rebecca. " — Tatler. 

*  8.  To  lose  strength  and  life ;  to  become 
vapid  and  spiritless ;  (applied  to  liquors). 
[Dead,  A.  I.  1  (8).] 

*  9.  To  become  indifferent  to ;  to  cease  to 
be  under  the  power  of ;  as,  To  die  to  the  world, 
To  die  to  sin. 

*  10.  To  endure  great  hardship  or  affliction. 

"  I  die  daily."— Cor,  xv.  31. 

B.  Theol. :  To  perish  everlastingly. 

"  So  long  as  God  shall  live,  so  long  shall  the  damned 
die." — SakewUl :  On  Providence. 

C.  Special  phrases : 

(1)  To  die  for  so^nething : 

(a)  To  lose  life  through  something.    [Die  I., 
1(3).  J 
(&)  To  pine. 

"  And  in  despite  of  all  [she]  dies  for  hhn.."~Shakesp.  : 
Much  Ado  about  ^othiTig,  iii  2, 

(2)  To  die  away :  To  become  gradually  less 
distinct. 

(3)  Tv  die  out:  To  become  gradually  extinct. 

*  (4)  To  die  in  the  pain :  To  die  in  the  attempt 
to  do  a  thing. 

"  .\iiiongst  whom  were  a  v.  M.  women,  wholy  bent 
to  revenge  the  viUauies  done  to  theyr  persons  by  the 
Rumains,  or  to  die  in  the  payne."—IIolins}i<.-d  (1577J. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
die  ami  to  &j>pire:  "There  are  beings,  such 
as  trees  and  plants,  which  are  said  to  live, 
although  they  have  not  breath :  these  die, 
but  do  not  expire.  There  are  other  things 
which  absorb  and  emit  air,  but  do  not  live : 
such  as  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  wliicli  does  not 
die,  but  it  expires.  By  a  natural  metaphor, 
the  time  of  being  is  put  for  the  life  of  objects ; 
and  hence  we  speak  of  the  date  cxjdring,  and 
the  like :  and  as  life  is  applied  figuratively 
to  moral  objects,  so  may  death  to  objects  not 
having  physical  life."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

die-back,  s.  a  disease  affecting  orange- 
trees,  causing  them  to  die  away  at  the  top 

die-earth,  s. 

Mill. :  A  local  term  at  Coalbrook  Dale  for 
the  Wenlock  shale,  because  this  stratum  lies 
beneath  all  the  mining-ground  of  tlie  district, 
the  minerals  dying  out,  as  it  were,  at  this 
stage  of  descent.    (Page.) 

"  die  (2),  v.t.     [Dye,  t).] 

*  <ae  (1),  s.    [Dye,  s.] 

*  die  (2)  (pi.  dies,  dice,  dees,  dis,  dyse),  s.  [O.  Fr. 
det,  de  (pi.  dez)  =  a  die ;  Prov.  dot ;  Ital.  dado 
(pi.  dadi)  =  a  cube,  a  pedestal ;  Sp.  dado  (pi. 
dados) ;  Low  Lat.  dadus  =  a  die.  Badus  = 
Lat.  datus  (sc.  tains  =  a  die)  =  given,  pa.  par, 
of  do  =  to  give,  to  throw.    (Skeat.)']    [Dice.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  2. 

' '  No  die,  but  an  ace,  for  him ;  for  he  is  but  ona  "-  - 
ShuJcesp. :  Alidsum.mer  Night's  Dream,  v.  l. 

2.  In  the  same  sensD  as  B.  3. 

3.  A  small  square  or  cubic  body. 

' '  Young  creatures  have  learned  spelling  of  words  by 
having  them  pastM  upon  little  flat  tablets  or  dies."— 
Watts. 

^  II.  Fig. :  Hazard,  chance,  lot,  fortune. 
' '  Th'  equall  die  of  warre  he  well  did  know." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  13. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.  :  The  cube  or  dado  of  a  pedestal. 

2.  Games:  A  cube  marked  with  figures  on 
its  respective  sides  and  used  in  games  of 
chance.  The  Greek  dice  were  cubes,  and  were 
numbered  like  our  own,  6--1,  5-2,  4-3,  so 
that  the  opposite  faces  should  add  7.  They 
usually  threw  three  dice.  The  original  dice 
are  supposed  to  have  been  knuckle-bones,  and 
they  still  maintained  their  popularity  after 
the  more  perfect  numbered  cube  had  been  in- 
troduced. The  bones  were  called  tali,  and 
were  used  five  in  number.  The  astragali  were 
probably  cubes  without  numbers,  and  played 
like  the  knnckle-bones ;  they  were  made  of 
bone,  stone,  metal,  ivory,  or  glass.  The  num- 
ber of  pieces  used  was  similar  to  the  number 
of  the  lines  on  the  Greek  abacus,  or  the  digits 


of  the  hand.  [Abacus.]  The  game  of  a.s:r'(- 
gali  is  represented  in  ancient  sculpture  and  in 
a  painting  in  Herculaneum.  Pliny  mentions 
a  gi'oup  in  bronze  by  Polycletus  of  two  naked 
boys  at  play,  then  in  the  Atrium  of  Titus. 
The  same  subject  in  stone  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  the  game  of  duodecini  scrij>la 
the  moves  were  determined  by  dice  ;  the  games 
of  (ait  and  tessera  were  played  with  dice.  Dice 
similar  to  oars  were  found  at  Herculaneum, 
and  the  destruction  which  overwhelmed  Pom- 
peii surprised  a  hazard-party  at  their  amuse- 
ment; ISOO  years  afterward  the  dice  were 
found  in  their  bony  hands,  and  the  game  yet 
unsettled.  The  dice-box  of  the  ancients  (//  i- 
tillus)  was  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  had 
parallel  indentations  to  turn  the  dice  as  they 
were  shaken.    (Knight.) 

■[  In  this  sense  the  form  dice  alone  is  used 
in  the  plural  :  in  all  others,  mth  the  excep- 
tion of  A .  I. ,  3,  the  form  used  is  dies. 

3.  Metal. : 

(1)  In  punching-machines,  abed-piece  which 
has  an  opening  the  size  of  the  punch,  and 
through  which  the  piece  is  diiven.  This  piece 
may  be  a  planchet  or  blank,  or  it  may  be 
merely  a  plug  driven  out  of  the  object  to  foim 
a  bolt  or  livet  hole.  In  nut-machines  tlic 
nut -blanks  may  be  made  by  one  die  and 
punched  by  another. 

(2)  Forging:  A  device  consisting  of  twn 
parts  which  coact  to  give  to  the  piece  swaged 
between  them  the  desired  form. 

(3)  Sheet-metal:  A  former  and  punch  or  a 
cameo  and  intaglio  die  between  which  a  piece 
of  sheet-metal  is  pressed  into  shape  by  a  blow 
or  simple  pressure.     [Drop-press.] 

(4)  Coining  :  Both  dies  are  intaglio,  so  as  to 
make  a  cameo  or  raised  impression  upon  each 
face  of  the  planchet.  The  upper  die  has  the 
obverse,  the  face,  which  is  often  the  bust  of 
the  sovereign  or  national  emblem.  The  lower 
die  has  the  reverse,  ^vith  an  efligy,  legend, 
value,  escutcheon,  as  the  case  may  be.  Owing 
to  the  random  way  in  which  ornaments  are 
disposed  on  coins,  any  general  definition  will 
no  lunger  meet  all  cases.  A  die  for  coining, 
mechanically  considered,  is  made  by  the  fol- 
lowing process : — A  piece  of  softened  steel 
called  a  hub  is  prepared,  and  upon  its  end  the 
design  is  cut.  The  steel  is  then  hardened, 
and  is  used  to  make  a  matrix,  in  which  the 
impre.ssion  is  intaglio,  that  is,  sunken.  A 
plug  of  softened  steel  a  little  larger  than  its 
idtimate  size,  and  with  the  cen&e  a  little 
raised,  is  placed  on  the  bed  of  a  screw-press, 
and,  the  hardened  matrix  being  placed  upon 
it,  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  matrix, 
which  delivers  its  impression  on  the  face  of 
the  plug.  The  result  is  a  salient  impression, 
and  forms  the  punch.  In  all  cases  where 
metal  is  condensed  it  becomes  heated  and 
hardened,  and  iu  this  case  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  the  imperfect  punch  and 
anneal  it,  after  which  it  receives  another  pres- 
sure from  the  matrix.  Tliis  is  repeated  until 
the  impression  is  fully  developed.  The  punch, 
by  a  similar  operation,  is  then  employed  to 
make  a  die.  The  die  is  then  hardened,  and 
may  be  used  for  coining  or  for  making  a  new 
hub  if  the  fonner  should  become  injured.  The 
Qrst  perfect  die  is  generally  retained  for  the 
purpose  last  mentioned.  The  date  is  put  by 
hand  into  the  dies  to  be  used  in  coining,  as  it 
requires  to  be  changed  ;  and  the  first  die  and 
the  hub  may  be  presen'ed  for  many  years  and 
may  make  hundreds  of  dies.  For  the  apj  loca- 
tion of  the  dies,  see  Coining.  A  mode  of  pro- 
cedure which  saves  one  step  in  the  above 
process  is  to  engrave  the  design  in  intaglio  in 
the  first  place.  This,  when  hardened,  forms 
a  matrix,  from  which  the  punch  is  made  ;  the 
punch  being  used  to  form  the  die  for  coining. 
A  die  will  sometimes  deliver  250,000  imrTes- 
sions  before  it  is  necessary  to  remove  it  from 
the  coining-press ;  and  sometimes  a  die  wiH 
crack  at  the  first  impression,    (Knight.) 

"  Such  variety  of  dies  made  use  of  by  Wood  in  tstampr 
ing  his  money  makes  the  discovery  of  counterfeito 
more  difficult. ' — Sw/ft. 

(5)  Engraving  :  An  engraved  plate  or  small 
roller  of  steel,  subsequently  hardened  and  used 
to  deliver  an  impression  upon  the  surface  of  a 
soft  steel  roller,  which  in  turn  is  hardened 
and  forms  a  mill.  The  die  is  intaglio,  and  the' 
mill  is  cameo.  The  latter  is  used  to  impress  a 
plate  or  a  roller  to  be  used  for  l)ank-note  print- 
ing or  calico-printing  respectuely.     [Trans- 

FERRING-MACHINE  ;    ClAMMTNG-.MACHINE.] 

(6)  One  of  the  pieces  which  combine  to  form 
a  hollow  screw  for  cutting  threads  on  bolts 


hSa,  t>o^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell.  chorus.  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-Gian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -si6n  =  shiin;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.  -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  del. 
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and  such  like.  The  two  portions  are  fitted 
ia  a  stock.  In  some,  the  dies  are  set  up 
by  screws,  in  others  by  scrolls.  (Knight.) 
[Clocks,  Dies.] 

4.  Min.  :  A  piece  of  hard  iron  placed  in  the 
pan  to  receive  the  friction  of  the  niuller. 
Between  the  die  and  the  muUer  the  ore  is 
crushed. 

^  To  cast  the  die: 

(1)  Lit.  :  To  throw  dice  from  the  dice-hox. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  run  a  risk  or  hazard, 

,        "  With  audi  small  force  did  Bruce  at  ln3t 
The  die  for  death  or  empire  rast ! " 

Scotc  •■  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  2. 

die-sinker,  b. 

Engraving :  One  who  cuts  or  engraves  dies 
for  coins,  medals,  &c. 

die-sinking,  s. 

Engraving :  The  art  of  making  dies  for  coins, 
medals,  &c.  It  is  a  hranch  of  engraving,  but 
involves  turning,  tempering,  and  the  use  of 
other  tools  besides  the  graver.     (Knight.) 

die-stock,  s. 

Metal-worlcing  :  A  frame  to  hold  the  dies  for 
cutting  external  screw-threads.  The  dies  are 
detached  pieces  of  steel,  containing  the  thread 
on  their  inner  curved  surfaces,  and  these  fit 
into  grooves  or  upon  ridges  in  the  slot  of  the 
die-stock,  being  closed  upon  the  bolt  to  be 
threaded  by  means  of  a  set  screw.  Flier  die- 
stocks  are  made  by  setting  removable  dies  in 
the  jaws  of  pliers. 

die-weed,  s.     [Dye-weed.] 

dlel>,  s.    [A  native  term.] 

Zool. :  A  species  of  wild  dog  (Canis  anthus) 
found  in  North  Africa. 


di-e'-9i-an,  ^. 
di-e'-cious,  a. 


[Dl(ECIAN.] 
[DiCECIOUS.] 


di-e'-dral,  o.    [Dihedral.] 

dief-fen-back-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  H. 
Dieffenbach.  a  German  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Arace;e,  tribe  Anaporeee. 
Lieffanbachia  sequiniA  is  the  Dumb-cane 
(q.v.). 

di-e-ge'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  ,from  St-rjye'o/iat.  (diegeo- 
mai)  =  to  set  out  in  detail,  to  narrate.]  A 
description,  narrative,  history,  or  recital. 

di-ek'~ta-sis,  s.  [Gr.  =  a  stretching  out.] 
A  lengthening  or  drawing  out    of   a    short 

syllable. 

di-e-lec'-tric,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  Sid  (dia)  = 
through,  across,  and  Eng.  electric  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Non-conducting  ;  that  trans- 
mits electric  effects,  without  conduction. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  A  non-conductor  separating 
a  body  electrified  by  conduction  from  the 
electrifying  body. 

*  di'-er,  «.    [Dyer.] 

di-er'-e-sis,  s.    [Di.^re;^is.] 

di-er-vil'-la,  s.  [Named  after  M,  Dierville, 
the  discoverer.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  erect  shrubs,  belonging  to 
the  order  Caprifoliaces.  They  are  natives 
of  North  America,  China,  and  Japan.  Dier- 
villa  Canadensis  is  a  hardy  shrub  with  yellow 
flowers. 

di'-eg,  s.    [Lat,]    A  day. 

dies  non.    [Lat] 

Law :  A  day  when  the  courts  do  not  sit,  as 
a  Sunday,  a  public  holiday,  &c. 

di-e'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  iieo-t?  (<Uesis)  =  a  division, 
a  quarter-tone  in  music  :  6ta  {dia)  =  through, 
and  iTjfAt  (hiemi)  =  to  send.] 

1.  Print. :  The  double  dagger  (J),  a  refer- 
ence-mark. 

2.  Mnsic:  Originally  the  name  of  a  semi- 
tone, called  afterwards  a  limma.  In  later 
writings,  applied  to  a  third  or  quarter  of  a 
tone  in  the  enharmonic  and  chromatic  scales. 
The  modern  enharmonic  diesis  is  the  interval 
represented  by  125  :  128,  that  is,  the  difference 
between  three  true  ma.ior-thirds  and  one 
octave.    (Staiyier  &  Barrett.) 

di'-et  (1),  *di-ete.  s.  [Fr.  di^tc;  Sp.,  Port,, 
&  Ital.  dieta;  I^ow  Lat.  dieta,  dicsta  =  a  ration 
of  food  ;  Gr.  Statra  (diaita)  =  diet.] 


1.  An  allowance  of  food,  a  ration. 

"For  his  diet,  there  was  a  coutimial  diet  given  him 
of  the  king." — Jeremiah  lii.  34. 

2.  Food,  provisions,  meat. 

"  Of  his  diete  mesurable  was  he." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  437. 

3.  An  article  of  food. 

"  Milk  appears  to  be  a  proper  diet  for  human  ■bodies." 
~~Arbuth}iot. 

4  A  course  of  food  prescribed  or  regulated 
medically  for  the  prevention  or  treatment  of 
disease,  preservation  of  health,  &c. 

"  I  commend  rather  Home  diet  for  certain  seasons, 
than  frequent  use  of  physick  ;  for  those  dieCa  alter  the 
budy  more,  and  trouble  it  less."— Bacon. 

^  To  take  diet :  To  be  under  a  regimen  for  a 
disease,  which  anciently  was  cured  by  severe 
discipline  of  that  kind. 

"To  fast,  like  one  that  takes  dkt."—Shaiesp. :  Two 
Gem.tlomeri  of   Verona,  ii.  1. 

«[  For  the  difference  between  diet  and  food, 
see  Food. 

*  diet-bread,  s.    A  sort  of  sweet  cake. 

*  diet -drink,  s.  A  medicated  liquor; 
drink  brewed  with  medical  ingredients. 

"  The  observation  will  do  that  better  than  the  lady's 
diet-d  rinks. " — Loclce. 

*  diet-house,  n.  A  dining  or  banquetting 
hall. 

"  Hifl  diet-houses,  interteinment.  and  all  other  things 
—Holinshisd :  Chron.  of  Ireland,  p.  133. 


di'-et  (2),  *  dy-ett,  s.  [Essentially  the  same 
word  as  dM(\),  s.  ;  but  "the  peculiar  sense 
of  the  word  undoubtedly  arose  from  a  popular 

etymokigy  that  connected  it  with  the  Lat. 
dies  =  &  day,  especially  a  set  day,  a  day  ap- 
jjointed  for  public  business  ;  whence,  by  ex- 
tension, a  meeting  for  business,  an  assembly." 
(Skeat.)'] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  A  journey,  an  expedition. 

"  Hia  diet  would  be  sooner  perhaps  than  was  looked 
for." — Calderwood,  p.  248. 

2.  The  fixed  day  for  holding  a  market. 

"This  market  being  ruled  by  the  dyets  of  the  nolt- 
market  of  Wigton." — Syinson :  Bescr.  Galloway,  p.  26. 

II.  J'echnically : 

1.  Polit. :  A  meeting  or  assembly  of  dele- 
gates or  dignitaries  convened  and  held  from 
day  to  day  for  legislative,  ecclesiastical,  yjoli- 
tical,  or  administrative  purposes  :  specif., 
the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  German 
Empire,  Austria,  the  Cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, &c.  The  Diet  of  the  German  Empire 
was  composed  of  three  colleges ;  one  of 
electors,  one  of  princes,  and  one  of  imperial 
towns,  and  commenced  with  the  edict  of 
Charles  IV.  in  135e.  The  best  known  meet- 
ings were  those  at  Nuremburg,  1467,  Worms, 
1521  (at  which  Luther  was  excommunicated). 
Spires,  1529,  and  Augsburg,  1530. 

"And  (save  debates  in  Warsaw's  diet) 
He  reign'd  in  most  unseeinly  quiet  " 

Byron :  Aluzeppa,  iv. 

2.  Ecclesiastical  : 

(1)  Used  to  denote  the  discharge  of  some 
part  of  ministerial  duty  at  a  fixed  time ;  as  a 
diet  of  examination,  Sidiet  of  visitation,  on  such 
a  day,  or  at  such  an  hour.    (Scotch.) 

(2)  Used  also  in  relation  to  the  order  in 
which  ministers  officiate  in  succession;  as  A. 
has  the  first  diet  of  preaching,  B.  tlie.  second. 
(Scotch.) 

^  Diet  of  Compearance : 
Scots  Law :  The  day  on  which  a  person  is 
cited  to  appear  in  court. 

*  diet-booke,  s.     A  diary,  a  journal. 


"  It  [conscience]  is  a  diet-booke,  wherein  the 
everie  day  are  written,  and  for  that  cause  to  the 
wicked  a  mother  of  ieaxe."— Epistle  of  Christian 
Brother  (1624),  p.  25. 

di'-et,  "*  di-ete,  v.t.  &  i.    [Diet,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  feed. 

"They   must   be   dieted   like    mules."  —  MaAr<ip.  ,• 
1  Henry  VI.,  i.  2. 

2.  To    feed    according    to    the    rules    of 
medicine. 

"  I  will  attend  my  husband,  he  his  nurse. 
Diet  hia  sickness,  for  it  is  my  office." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  i. 

3.  To  support  with  food,  to  nourish. 

"Dieted  by  thee,  I  grow  mature." 

Milton :  F.  L.,  ix.  803. 

*IL  Eig.:  To  feed,  to  fill. 

"  As  if  I  love  ray  1  ittle  should  bo  dieted 
In  praises  sauced  with  lies." 

Sltakesp. ;  Coriolanits,  i.  ix. 


B,  Intransitive: 
*  1.  To  eat,  to  feed. 

*'  spare  Fast,  that  oft  -J^^ff^jf^^J^f^^o,  «. 
t2    To  eat  or  take  food  according  to  a  pre- 
scribed regimen,  or  the  rules  of  medicine. 
di'-et-a-ry,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  diet;  -ary.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  regimen  or  the 
rules  of  diet. 

"Statistics,  dietary  tables,  commissioners'  rules,  Ac." 
^Disraeli :  Coningsby. 

B.  As  substantive  ; 

1.  A  regimen;  a  prescribed  system  or  course 
of  diet ;  rules  of  diet. 

"  Eeferences  to  dietaries."— Disraeli :  Coningsby. 

2.  A  fixed  allowance  of  food  given  daily. 
di'-et-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Diet,  v.] 

*  di'-et-er,  s.     (Eng.  diet ;  -er.]    One  who  pre- 

scribes or  prepares  food  according  to  rules. 
"  And  sauced  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick. 
And  he  her  dieter."         Shakegp. :  Cymbel.,  iv.  2. 

di-e-tet'-ic,  u.  &  s.     [Gr.  fitat-njTiKd?  (diaite- 

tikos).'] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  diet,  or  the  use 
of  food  according  to  medical  rules. 

"This  book  of  Cheyne's  produced  even  sects  in  the 
dietelick  philosophy.  — Arouthnot :  On  Aliments  (Pref.) 

B.  As  suhst.  (PL) ;  That  branch  of  medicine 
which  relates  to  the  proper  use  of  food,  so  as 
to  adapt  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  diet 
to  the  particular  state  of  each  person,  and  to 
extract  the  greatest  quantity  of  nutriment 
from  a  given  qiuntity  of  nutritive  matter. 

*  di-e-tet'-ic-al,  a.     [Eng.  dietetic;  -aL]  ^Ot 

or  pertaining  to  diet ;  dietetic. 

"  He  received  no  other  counsel  than  to  refrain  from 
cold  drink,  which  was  but  a  dietetical  caution." — 
Drown :   Vulgar  Erroura. 

* di-e-tet'-ic-al-ly,    adv.      [Eng.   dietetical; 

-ly.]  In  a  dietetical  manner ;  according  to 
the  rules  of  diet. 

*  di-e-tet'-ist,  s.  [Gr.  5tair>)TiKos  (diaite- 
tikos).~\  One  who  is  skilled  in  dietetics  ;  a 
d  ietist. 

di-etk'-er-e- scope,  s.     [Gr.  6id(dia)  = 

through,  and  aiOi^p  (aither)  =  ethej-,  the  upper, 
purer  air  ;  or  5taiflpos  (diaithros)  =  quite  clear 
and  fine,  and  a-Koneio  (skopen)=to  look  at.]  An 
iustruraent  for  geodesy  and  for  teaching  optics, 
invented  by  G.  Luvini,  of  Tunis,  and  announced 
by  him  in  April,  1876.    (Haydn.) 

di-eth'-yl-,  iu  covix)os.  [Pref.  rfi=twiGe,  two- 
fold, and  Eng.,  &c.  ethyl  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  This  term  denotes  that  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  in  an  organic  compound  liave 
been  each  replaced  by  the  monad  radical 
ethyl,  (C2H5)'. 

diethyl-carbinol,  *.    [Amyl  alcohol.] 

*di-eth'-yl,  s.    [Butane.] 

di-e-thyl'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  Si  =-  6is  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  feng.  ethylia  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  compound  obtained  from  ethylia 
by  the  action  of  ethylic  bromide,  and  subse- 
quent distillation  with  potash.  It  resemldes 
ethylia  very  much  in  its  re-actions.  Formula, 
(C2Hg)2HN  :  boiling  point,  ST^C. 


[Eng.  dletic;   -ic]      A  system 


*  di-et'-iD, 

of  diet. 

"  Gentle  dietics  or  healing  applications."— ffauden  ; 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  397.     (Davies.) 

di'-et-ine,  s.     [Fr.]     A  subordinate  or  local 
diet ;  a  cantonal  convention, 

di'-et-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Diet,  v.] 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  siOjstantive : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  taking  food  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  dietetics. 

"Those    maiden  dietings  and  set  prescriptions    of 
baths  and  odours."— J/iKon ;  Reason  of  Churdt  Gov. 

2.  Diet,  food. 

"  Yet  cin  I  set  my  Gallio's  dieting, 
A  pestle  of  a  lark  or  plover's  wing.' 

Donne :  Satires,  iv.  4. 

di'-et-ist,  s.     [Eng."  diet;  -ist.]    One  who  is 
skilled  in  dietetics. 

^di-e-ti'-tian,  o.  [Gr.  StatnjTtKds  (diaitetikos).'] 
A  dietist. 

Dieu,  s.    [Fr.]    God. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  iJinite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  :=  kw. 
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Dieu  et  mon  6roit,phr.  God  and  my 
right ;  the  motto  of  the  Royal  Arms  of  England, 
first  adopted  by  Richard  I.,  at  the  battle  of 
Gisors,  Sept.  20,  1198,  and  afterwards  assumed 
as  the  royal  motto  by  Henry  VI. 

""dien-gard,   *diew-garde,   i.      God 

save  you  ;  a  salutation. 

"Each  beukof  yours  shall  be  in  stead  of  a diew garde 
iiuto  me." — Florio  :  Second  /Vu(»m  ( 1591),  p.  &L 

*  dif-£a-ina'-tion,  *  dif -fa-ma-ci-oun,  s. 

[Lat.  'diffamatio.]    [Defamation.] 

*dif-f&'ine,  s.    [Defame.] 

*  dUf-fa -inous-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  diffame ;  -ous  ; 
-tj/.]    Injuriously,  defamatorily. 

"  Whereupon  ahould  your  lordship .  .  ,  say  of  me 
BO  diffajJMuily  f" — Maitland :  On  /information,  p.  556. 

*  dif-fSr-re-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  diffarrmtio, 
from  dif=.  dis  =  apart,  and  farreuvi  =  a  cake 
made  of  spelt ;  far  =  a  kind  of  grain,  spelt.] 

Bom.  Antiq. :  The  breaking  of  a  cake  be- 
tween man  and  wife,  as  a  sign  of  divorce. 
The  opposite  of  confarreatio  (q.v.). 

dSf-fer  (1),  I",  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  differo  =  to  carry 
in  opposite  directions  :  dif~  rfis  =apa]-t,  and 
fero  =  to  carry;  Ital.  diffeHre;  Sp.  diferir ; 
Ft.  differer.} 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  dissimilar,  distinct,  or  unlike  ;  to 
have  properties,  qualities,  or  characteristics 
different  from  those  of  another. 

"  Differing  in  language,  manners,  or  in  face." 

Cowper:  Charity,  21. 

*  2.  It  is  now  followed  by  from,  but  formerly 
wiih  was  occasionally  used. 

"  Idolntry  .  .  .  differethW)Mt  a  letter  wj(A  idiolatry." 
— Bp,  Andrewes  :  Ser.,  vol.  it,  p.  323, 

3.  To  disagree  in  opinion,  to  dissent ;  not 
to  be  in  accord ;  followed  either  hjfrom  or  by 
with. 

"  There  are  certain  measrires  to  be  kept,  which  may 
leave  a  tendency  ratber  t<3  §ain  than  to  irritate  those 
who  differ  vnth  you  in  their  sentiments." — Addison: 
Preeholder. 

4.  To  be  at  variance  ;  to  dispute,  to  contend, 
to  quarrel. 

"  A  man  of  Judgment  shall  sometimes  hear  ignorant 
men  differ,  and  know  well  witliin  himself  that  those 
which  so  differ  mean  one  thing,  and  yet  they  them- 
selves never  agree." — Bacon. 

^  B.  Transitive : 

1,  To  make  different,  distinct,  or  unlike. 

"A  different  dialect  or  pronunciation  di/fers  persons 
of  divers  countries."— Derham  :  Physico-Theol.,  bk-  v., 
ch.  ix.,  note  1. 

2.  To  set  at  variance  ;  to  cause  a  difference 
between. 

"Forasgude  andas  bonnyas  she  ia,  if  MaisterAngis 
and  her  mak  it  up,  Tse  ne'er  be  the  man  to  differ 
them." — Saxon  A  Gael.,  i.  79. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  differ, 
to  dissent,  to  disagree,  and  to  vary:  *' Differ, 
vary,  and  disagree,  are  applicable  either  to 
persons  or  things ;  dissent  to  persons  only. 
First  as  to  persons :  to  differ  is  the  most 
general  and  indefinite  term,  the  rest  are  but 
modes  of  difference :  we  may  differ  from  any 
cause  or  in  any  degree  ;  we  vary  only  in  small 
matters ;  thus  persons  may  differ  or  vary  in 
their  statements.  Tliere  must  be  two  at  least 
to  differ;  and  there  may  be  an  indefinite 
number  :  one  may  vary,  or  an  indefinite  num- 
ber may  vary ;  two  or  a  specific  number  dis- 
agree :  thus  two  or  more  may  differ  in  an  ac- 
count which  they  give  ;  one  j)erson  may  vary 
at  different  times  in  the  account  which  he 
gives  ;  and  two  particular  individuals  disagree : 
we  may  differ  in  matters  of  fact  or  speculation  ; 
we  vary  only  in  matters  of  fact ;  we  disagree 
mostly  in  matters  of  speculation.  Historians 
may  differ  in  the  representation  of  an  affair, 
and  authors  may  differ  in  their  views  of  a  par- 
ticular subject ;  narrators  vary  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances ;  two  particular  philosophers  dis- 
agree in  accounting  for  a  phenomenon.  To 
disagree  is  the  act  of  one  man  with  another ;  to 
dissent  is  the  act  of  one  or  more  in  relation  to 
a  community  ;  thus  two  writers  on  the  same 
subject  may  disagree  in  their  conclusions,  be- 
cause they  set  out  from  different  premisses ; 
men  dissent  from  the  established  religion  of 
their  country  according  to  their  education  and 
character.  When  applied  to  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life,  differeTices  may  exist  merely 
in  opinion,  or  with  a  mixture  of  more  or  less 
acrimonious  and  discordant  feeling ;  variances 
arise  from  a  collision  of  interests ;  disagreements 
from  asperity  of  humour ;  dissensions  from  a 
clashing  of  opinions  :  differences  may  exist  be- 
tween nations,  and  may  be  settled  by  cool 


discussions ;  when  variances  arise  between 
neighbours,  their  passions  often  interfere  to 
prevent  accommodations.  ...  In  regard  to 
things,  differ  is  said  of  two  things  with  re- 
spect to  each  other ;  vary  of  one  thing  in 
respect  to  itself :  thus,  two  tempers  differ  from 
each  other,  and  a  person's  temper  varies  from 
time  to  time.  .  .  .  Differ  is  said  of  everything 
promiscuously,  but  disagree  is  only  said  of 
such  things  as  might  agree :  thus  two  trees 
differ  from  each  other  by  the  course  of  things, 
but  two  numbers  disagree  which  are  intended 
to  agree."    (Craitb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*dif-fer'  (2),  i'.  (.    [O.Fr.  differcr.]    [Defeb.] 
To  defer,  to  delay. 

"Itisfolye  to  differ  the  thing  tyll  tomorowe  that 
had  nede  to  be  done  by  and  by," — Palsgrave. 

dif'-fer,s.  [Differ  (1),  v.]  Difference.  {Vulgar.) 

dif-fer-en9e,  (1)  *  dif-fer-en-9y,  *  dif- 
fer-ens,  s.     [Fr. ;  Sp.  diferencia  ;  Ital.  differ- 
entia; La.t.  diferentia,  from  differo.]   [Differ, 
(1),  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  different 
or  distinct  from,  or  unlike  something  else ;  dis- 
similarity, unlikeness,  dissimilitude,  diversity. 

"  There  male  no  difference  bee 
Bet^^  ix  a  drunken  man  aud  mee." 

Gower,  vi 

2.  Tlie  quality  or  property  by  which  one 
thing  differs  from  another. 

3.  The  disproportion  between  two  things. 

"  Mark  now  the  difference,  ye  that  boast  your  love 
Of  kings,  between  your  loyalty  aud  ours." 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  S46,  M7. 

i.  A  distinction,  a  distinguishing. 

"Making  ttdifference." — Jude^. 

5.  An  evidence  of  distinction ;  a  differential 
mark.     [II.  1.] 

"  Henry  had  the  title  of  sovereign,  yet  did  not  put 
those  things  in  execution  which  are  the  true  marks 
and  differe7tces  of  sovereignty." — Davies. 
*  6.  A  part,  a  division. 

"iThere  bee  of  time  three  differences :  the  first  from 
the  Creation  of  man  to  the  Floud.  or  Deluge,  .  .  .  the 
second  from  the  Floud  to  the  tirat  Olympias." — Hol- 
land :  Camden,  p.  34.    (Davies.) 

7.  A  point  or  question  in  dispute  ;  a  ground 
of  controversy. 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court  ?  " 
Shtikesp,  :  Merchant  of  t'enice,  iv,  1. 

8.  A  dispute,  a  quarrel,  a  controversy,  a 
contention,  a  disagreement,  a  variance. 

"  Nothing  could  have  fallen  out  more  unluckily  than 
that  there  ahould  be  such  differences  among  them." — 
Tillotsoii. 

9.  A  disagreement  in  opinion  ;  dissent, 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  A  certain  figure  added  to  a  coat-of- 
arms,  serving  to  distinguish  one  family  from 
another,  or  to  show  how  distant  a  younger 


^Vrms  of  De  Wortley.  Arms  of  Mounteney. 

DIFFERENCES. 

branch  is  from  the  elder  or  principal  branch. 
Thus  the  eldest  son  (during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father)  bears  a  label ;  the  second  son,  a  cres- 
cent ;  the  third,  a  mullet ;  the  fourth,  a  martlet ; 
the  fifth,  an  annulet ;  the  sixth,  a  fieuT-de-lys  ; 
the  seventh,  a  rose ;  the  eighth,  a  cros-moline ; 
the  ninth,  a  dxmble  qtuitre-foil. 

2.  Logic :  The  .mark  or  marks  by  which  the 
species  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  its 
genus  ;  the  specific  characteristic. 

3.  Math.  :Tlie remainder ofasumorqnantity 
when  a  number  or  quantity  is  subtracted 
from  it. 

"  The  (i^erence  of  the  two  float  lines  gives  the  height 
in  question." — Herschel :  Astronomy  il858),  §  2S6L 

4.  Geography: 

(1)  Difference  of  latitude  .*  An  arc  of  the  meri- 
dian included  between  the  parallels  of  latitude 
in  which  two  places  lie. 

{2)  Difference  of  longitude :  An  arc  of  the 
equator  comprehended  between  the  meridians 
of  two  places. 

1[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
difference,  variety,  diversity,  and  medley  :  "  Dif- 


ference and  variety  seem  to  lie  in  the  things 
themselves;  diversity  and  medley  are  Lieated 
either  by  accident  or  design :  the  difference 
may  lie  in  two  objects  only  ;  a  variety  cannot 
exist  without  an  assemblage  ;  .  .  .  where  a 
number  of  men  come  together  with  different 
habits,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  medley  of  cha- 
racters ;  good  taste  may  render  a  diversity  o( 
colour  agreeable  to  the  eye ;  caprice  or  bad 
taste  will  be  apt  to  form  a  ridiculous  medUy  of 
colours  and  ornaments.  A  diversity  of  sounds 
heard  at  a  suitable  di.stance  in  the  stillness  of 
the  evening,  \vill  have  an  agreeable  effect  on 
the  ear  ;  a  medley  of  noises,  whether  hoard 
near  or  at  a  distance,  must  always  be  harsh 
and  offensive." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  difference 
and  distinction  :  "  Difference  lies  in  the  thing  ; 
distinction  is  the  act  oi  the  person  ;  the  former 
is,  therefore,  to  the  latter  as  the  cause  to  the 
etfect ;  the  distinction  rests  on  the  difference; 
those  are  equally  bad  logicians  who  make  a 
distinction  without  a  difference,  or  who  make 
no  distinction  where  there  is  a  difference: 
Sometimes  dis(incf(0)i  is  put  for  the  ground  of 
distitiction,  which  brings  it  nearer  in  sense  to 
difference,  in  which  ease  the  formeris  a  speL-ies 
of  the  latter  :  the  difference  is  either  external 
or  internal ;  the  distinction  is  always  external  ; 
we  have  differences  in  character,  and  distinc- 
tions in  dress  :  the  difference  between  profession 
and  practice,  though  very  considerable,  is  often 
lost  sight  of  by  professors  of  Christianity  ;  in 
the  sight  of  God,  there  is  no  rank  or  distinction 
that  will  screen  a  man  from  the  consequences 
of  unrepented  sins." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  difference, 
altercation,  dispute,  and  quarrel:  "All  these 
terms  are  here  taken  in  the  general  sense  of  a 
difference  on  some  personal  question  ;  the  term 
difference  is  here  as  general  and  indefinite  as  in 
the  fonner  case:  a.  difference,  as  distinguished 
from  the  others,  is  generally  of  a  less  serious 
and  personal  kind;  a  dispute  consists  not 
only  of  angry  words,  but  much  ill  blood  and 
unkind  offices  ;  an  altercation  is  a  wordy  dis- 
pute, in  which  difference  of  opinion  is  drawn 
out  into  a  multitude  of  words  on  all  sides ; 
quarrel  is  the  niobt  serious  of  all  differences, 
which  leads  to  every  species  of  violence  :  the 
difference  may  sometimes  arise  from  a  misun- 
dei"standing,  which  may  be  easily  rectified  ; 
differences  seldum  grow  to  dispntes  but  by  the 
fault  of  both  parties;  altercations  arise  mostly 
from  pertinacious  adherence  to,  and  obstinate 
defence  of,  one's  opinions  ;  quarrels  mostly 
spring  from  injuries  real  or  supposed;  differ- 
ences  subsist  between  men  in  an  individual  or 
public  capacity ;  they  may  be  carried  on  in  a 
direct  or  indirect  manner  ;  disputes  and  alter- 
aitions  are  mostly  conducted  in  a  direct  man- 
ner between  individuals;  quarrels  may  arise 
betwixt  nations  or  individuals,  and  be  carried 
on  by  acts  of  offence  directly  or  indirectly." 
{Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

difference-engine,  s.  The  same  as 
Babbage's  Calculating  Machine.  [Calculat- 
i>fG  Machine.] 

difference  tone,  s. 

Music:  A  third  ione  produced  when 
two  different  musical  notes  are  sounded, 
the  rate  of  vibration  of  which  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  rates  of  the  primary  tones. 
{Rossit^r.) 

"dif-fer'-en5e  (2),  ^dif-fer'-ren9e,  s. 

[Differ  (2),  v.]    Belay,  procrastination. 

"  Utherwyse  the  hail  warld  may  se  that  it  is  hot 
differrence  that  ye  desyre,  and  not  to  hail  the  mater 
at  aue  perfyte  laryalL"' — CrosragucU  {Keitn's  Uitt.,  App. 
p.  198). 

*  dif-fer-en9e,  v.t.  [Difference,  s.]  To 
cause  or  make  a  difference  in  ;  to  make  dif- 
ferent ;  to  vary  ;  to  distinguish. 

"We  see  nothing  that  differences  the  courage  of 
Mnestheas  from  that  of  Sergestbu8. "— /'cjae .  Estay  on 
Homer. 

dlf-fer-encedtpa.jsar.  &  a.  [Difference,  v.] 

*  A*  As.  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Distinguished,  varied,  made 
different. 

"  The  style  is  differenced,  but  differenced  in  the 
smallest  d^ree  possible." — Coleridge  :  Table  Talk. 

2.  Her. :  Marked  or  distinguished  mth  a 
difference. 


dif-fer-eng-ing,  pr.  par., 
ference,  v.] 


&    S.       [DlF- 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^liin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  :^enophon,  e^ist.     ph  -  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -Mous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  tc.  -  bel,  deL 
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different— differentiate 


A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  a  difference 
or  distinction. 

dif-fer-ent,  a.     [Fr.  different ;  Sp.  diferente  ; 

Ital.    differente;    Lat.   differens,   pr.    par.    of 
differo.]    [Differ  (1),  v.] 

1.  Unlike,  dissimilar. 

"Soon,  however,  appeared  a  very  different  veralou 
of  the  story."— J/ncau^aj/  .■  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

K  It  is  properly  followed  by  from,  but  to 
was  formerly  commonly,  and  is  still  occasion- 
Hlly,  used.     Different  than  was  also  used. 

2.  Distinct ;  not  the  same. 

"There  are  covered    galleries    that  lead  from  the 
palace  to  Ave  differunt  chMVches."-  Addison  :  On  Italy. 

U  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
different,  distinct,  and  separate:  "Difference 
IS  opposed  to  similitude  ;  there  is  no  difference 
between  objects  absolutely  alike  :  distinctness 
is  opposed  to  identity ;  there  can  be  no  dis- 
tinction where  there  is  only  one  and  the  same 
being  :  separation  is  opposed  to  unity  ;  there 
can  be  no  separation  between  objects  that 
coalesce  or  adhere  :  things  may  be  different 
and  not  distinct,  or  distinct  and  not  different : 
different  is  said  altogether  of  the  internal  pro- 
jierties  of  things  ;  distinct  is  said  of  things  as 
objects  of  vision,  or  as  they  appear  either  to 
the  eye  or  the  mind  :  when  two  or  more  things 
are  seen  only  as  one,  they  may  be  different, 
but  they  are  not  distinct;  but  whatever  is 
seen  as  two  or  more  things,  each  complete  in 
itself,  is  distinct,  although  it  may  not  be 
d'fferent:  two  roads  are  said  to  be  different 
v/hich  run  in  different  directions,  but  they 
may  not  be  distinct  when  seen  on  a  map  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  two  roads  are  said  to  be  dis- 
tinct when  they  are  observed  as  two  roads  to 
run  in  the  same  direction,  but  they  need  not 
ill  any  particular  to  be  different :  two  stars  of 
different  magnitudes  may,  in  certain  direc- 
tions, appear  as  one,  in  which  case  they  are 
different,  but  not  distinct;  two  books  on  the 
same  subject,  and  by  the  same  author,  but 
not  written  in  continuation  of  each  other,  are 
distinct  books,  but  not  different  Wliat  is 
si'.parate  must  in  its  nature  be  generally  dis- 
tinct; but  everj'thing  is  not  sepcfra^e  whicli  is 
distinct ;  when  houses  are  separate  they  are 
obviously  distinct;  but  they  may  frequently 
be  distinct  when  they  are  not  positively  sepa- 
rated: the  distinct  is  marked  out  by  some 
external  sign,  which  determines  its  beginning 
and  its  end  ;  the  separate  is  that  which  is  set 
apart,  and  to  be  seen  by  itself :  distinct  is  a 
term  used  only  in  determining  the  singularity 
or  plurality  of  objects ;  the  separate  only  in 
regard  to  their  proximity  or  to  distance  from 
each  other ;  we  speak  of  having  a  distinct 
huusehold,  but  of  living  in  separate  apart- 
ments ;  of  dividing  one's  subject  into  distinct 
heads,  or  of  making  things  into  separate  par- 
cels :  the  body  and  soul  are  different,  in  as 
much  as  they  have  different  properties  ;  they 
are  distinct  inasmuch  as  they  have  marks  by 
which  they  may  be  distinguished,  and  at  death 
tbey  will  be  separate." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  different, 
several,  divers,  sundry,  Eud  various:  '^Several, 
from  sever,  signifies  split  or  made  into  many  : 
they  may  be  either  different  or  alike;  there 
may  be  several  different  things,  or  sevcrrd 
things  alike,  but  there  cannot  be  several  divers 
things,  for  the  word  divers  signifies  properly 
many  different.  Sundry,  from  asunder  or  apart, 
signifies  many  scattered  or  at  a  distance, 
whether  as  it  regards  time  or  space.  Various 
expresses  not  only  a  greater  number,  but  a 
greater  diversity  than  all  the  rest.  The  same 
thing  often  ^fftcts  different  \ieTsons  differently : 
an  individual  may  be  affected  several  times  in 
tiie  same  way  ;  or  particular  persons  may  be 
affected  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  man- 
ners ;  the  ways  in  which  men  are  affected 
are  so  various  as  not  to  admit  of  enumera- 
tion :  it  is  not  so  much  to  understand 
different  languages  as  to  understand  several 
different  languages;  divers  modes  have  been 
suggested  tind  tried  for  the  good  education  of 
youth." 

(3)  He  thus  aiscriminates  between  different 
and  unlike:  "Different  is  positive,  unlike  is 
negative  :  we  look  at  what  is  different,  and 
draw  a  comparison  ;  but  that  which  is  unlike 
needs  no  comparison  :  a  thing  is  said  tn  be 
different  from  everj'  other  thing,  or  unlike  to 
anything  seen  before ;  which  latter  mode  of 
expression  obviously  conveys  less  to  the  mind 
than  the  former.    {Crahh  :  Eng.  Synon.) 


dif-fer-6n'-ti-a  (ti  as  shi),  s.    [Lat] 
Logic :  The  same  as  Difference,  II.  2. 

dif-fer-en'-ti-al  (tl  as  shi),  *dif-fer- 

en-^i-alt'a.  &  s'    [Eng.  different ;  -iab] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Differing ;  consisting  of  a  difference. 

"Therefore  weight  ifl  made  by  the  differencial,  not 
the  absolute  pressure  of  earth.  "—Search .'  Light  of 
Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Distinguishing  ;  discriminating  ;  making 
a  diff'erence  or  distinction. 

II.  MatheTnaiics : 

1.  An  epithf.t  applied  to  an  infinitely  small 
quantity,  so  small  as  to  be  less  than  any 
assignable  quantity ;  as  a  differential  quantity. 

2.  Pertaining  to  differentials,  or  to  mathe- 
matical or  mechanical  processes  in  which  tbey 
are  employed. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Math.  :  An  infinitesimally  small  difference 
between  two  consecutive  states  of  a  vaiiable 
quantity. 

differential  block,  s. 

Mech. :  A  double  block  having  sheaves  of 
different  sizes.     [Differential  pulley.] 

differential  calculus,  s. 

Moth.  :  The  Differential  Calculus  is  that 
branch  of  mathematics  which  has  for  its  object 
the  explanation  of  the  method  of  deriving  one 
determinate  function  from  another  by  the  pro- 
cess of  differentiation.  If  in  auy  determinate 
function  of  one  variable  we  give  to  the  variable 
a  constant  increment,  and  find  the  correspond- 
ing increment  of  the  function,  and  then  divide 
the  increment  of  the  function  by  the  increment 
of  the  variable,  we  shall  find  a  ratio  which  will 
in  general  be  dependent  upon  the  increment  of 
the  variable.  If  now  we  pass  to  the  limit  of 
this  ratio,  by  making  the  increment  of  the 
variable  equal  to  0,  we  shall  in  general  obtain 
a  function  of  the  original  variable,  which  is 
called  the  differential  co-efficient  of  the  function. 
If  this  be  multiplied  by  the  differential  of  the 
variable,  the  result  is  called  the  differential  of 
thefunction.  Any  function  of  a  single  variable 
will  have  one  and  only  one  differential  co- 
efficient, and  consequently  it  will  have  but 
one  differential  of  the  same  order.  The  Dif- 
ferential Calculus  consists  of  two  parts.  The 
first  embraces  the  science  of  the  differential 
calculus,  and  explains  the  methods  of  finding 
the  differentials  and  successive  differentials  of 
all  determinate  functions.  The  second  treats 
of  the  application  of  the  differential  calculus 
to  the  other  branches  of  mathematics,  as 
Algebra,  Analytical  Geometry,  &c.  [Calculus.] 

differential  co-efficient,  s. 

Math. :  The  differential  co-efficient  of  a 
function  of  one  variable  is  a  function  whose 
form  depends  upon  that  of  the  given  function, 
and  which  may  be  derived  from  it  by  a  fixed 
law  called  the  law  of  differentiation. 

differential  coupling,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  form  of  extensible  coupling,  to 
vary  tlie  speed  of  the  driven  part  of  the 
machinery. 

differential  duties,  s.  pi. 

Tolit.  Kcon.  :  Duties  which  are  not  levied 
equally  upon  the  productions  of  different 
countries ;  as  when  a  tax  on  certain  commo- 
dities is  lighter  in  one  country  than  it  is  in 

another. 

differential  equation,  s. 

Math.  :  An  equation  which  expresses  the 
relations  between  variables  and  their  differen- 
tials. If  a  differential  equation  be  differen- 
tiated, and  its  differential  equation  found, 
this  is  called  a  differential  equation  of  the 
second  order ;  and  the  differential  equation 
of  a  differential  equation  of  the  second  order 
is  one  of  the  third  order,  and  so  on. 

differential  feed,  d\ 

Mach.  :  An  arrangement  by  which  a  regular 
powerful  and  slow  movement  is  obtained,  for 
carrying  forward  a  tool,  from  the  motion-work 

whereby  the  tool  is  rotated. 

differential  gearing,  s. 

Mech. :  A  form  of  gearing  first  introduced 
by  Dr.  Wollaston  in  his  trochiometer,  for 
counting  the  turns  of  a  carriage-wheel,  in 
which  two   cog-wheels  of  varying  sizes   are 


made  to  travel  at  the  same  absolute  surface- 
rate  and  in  the  same  ^liiection,  and  commu- 
nicate motion  equivalent  to  the  difference 
between  the  circumferences  of  the  two. 
(Knight.) 

differential  machine,  s.  The  same  as 
Babbage's  Calculating  Machine.  [Calculat- 
ing Machine.] 

differential  motion,  ;*■ 

Mech.  :  A  contrivance  by  which  a  single 
combination  is  made  to  produce  such  a  low 
rate  of  speed,  as  by  ordinary  arrangements 
could  only  be  effected  by  a  considerable  train 
of  mechanism.  Such  a  combination  is  the 
differential  pulley  (q.v.). 

differential  pulley,  s. 

Mech. :  This,  in  a  somewhat  clumsy  form, 
has  been  known  for  centuries  under  the  name 
of  the  Chinese  windlass,  and  one  was  found 
by  the  allied  English  and  French  armies  to  be 
in  use  for  raising  one  of  the  drawbridges  in 
the  city  of  Pekin.  It  was  described  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  in  his  Mecha.nical  Philosophy  (1844). 
The  chain  winds  over  two  drums  of  different 
diameters,  winding  on  to  one  as  it  unwinds 
from  the  other ;  the  effect  gained  is  as  the 
difference  between  the  two,  the  smaller  the 
difference  the  greater  the  power  and  the  less 
the  speed.  In  the  geared  differential  pulley 
the  effect  is  produced  by  making  one  more 
tooth  in  one  of  the  wheels  the  chain  passes 
over  than  in  the  other.    (Knight.) 

differential  screw,  s. 

Mech. :  A  screw  invented  by  Hunter,  the 
celebrated  surgeon.  Two  threads  of  unequal 
pitch  are  upon  the  same  shaft,  one  unwinding 
as  the  other  winds.  The  effective  progression 
is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  pitches  of  the 
two  threads.  Bj'  making  this  difference  very 
small  great  power  may  be  attained  without 
the  weakness  due  to  a  very  finescrew.  (Knight.) 

differential  thermometer,  s. 

Physics:  A  thermometer  having  two  air- 
bulbs  connected  by  a  bent  stem  occupied  by 
coloured  sulphuric  acid.  When  one  leg  is 
exposed  to  heat,  the  air  in  the  bulb  is  ex- 
panded, and  the  liquid  in  that  leg  of  the  in- 
strument is  depressed.    (Knight.) 

differential  tones,  s.  pi. 

Music :  The  same  as  Difference  tones  (q.  v.). 

differential  windlass,  s. 

Mach. :  A  windlass  whose  barrel  consists  of 
two  portions  of  varying  diameters.  The  rope 
winds  on  to  one  as  it  winds  off  the  other,  the 
ettect  of  a  revolution  being  governed  by  the 
difference  between  the  circumferences  of  the 
two  portions.  If  it  wind  on  to  the  larger  and 
off  to  the  smaller  the  load  is  raised,  and  con- 
versely.   (Knight.)    [Chinese  windlass.] 

differential  worm-wheel,  s. 

Mach. :  A  cog-wheel  working  with  a  screw 
on  a  shaft. 

dif-fer-en'-ti-al-ly  (ti  as  slu),  cuiv. 
[Eng.  differential':  -ly.]  By  way  of  distinc- 
tion or  differentiation  ;  in  a  distinctive  manner, 

"  WTieii  biting  serpents  are  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, they  are  not  differentially  set  from  such  aa  miB- 
chief  by  atiags." — Brovone :  Vulvar  Errours,  bk.  vL, 
ch.  xxviU. 

dif-fer-en'-ti-ate   (ti  as  shi),  v.(.  &  i, 

[Lat.  differentia  —  a  difference.] 
A.  Transitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  different  or  distinct ;  to  make  a 
difference  between  ;  to  mark  or  distinguish 
by  a  difterence. 

2.  To  produce  or  cause  differences  in. 
II.  TechnicaUy : 

1.  Logic :  To  discriminate  or  distinguish 
between  by  observing  the  differentia  or  marks 
of  differentiation. 

2.  Math.  :  To  obtain  the  differential,  or  the 
differential  co-efficient  of. 

3.  Biol. :  To  assign  or  to  set  apart  for  a 
specific  purpose  ;  to  specialize. 

"  We  thus  see  that  the  musical  apparatus  Is  more 
differentiated  or  siwcialized  in  the  Locustidfe,  which 
includes,  I  believe,  the  most  ix)werful  performera  in 
the  order."— Darunn :  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii., 
ch   X.,  vol  i.,  p,  355. 

t  B.  Intrans.  :  To  acquire  a  different  or  dis- 
tinct character ;  to  become  differentiated. 


fate,  fS.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,   ce=e ;  ey  =  a,     qu  =  kw. 
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cUf-f@r-en-ti-a'-tion  (ti  as  slut),  s.    [Eng. 

differentiate);  -ion.} 
X,  Ordimiry  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  differentiating,  distinguishing, 
or  discriminating  differences  or  varieties. 

2.  A  distiuction  or  mark  of  difference. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic. :  The  act  of  discriminating  or  dis- 
tinguishing "between  Iiy  observing  the  diffe- 
rentia or  marks  of  difference. 

2.  Math. ;  The  operation  or  process  of  dif- 
ferentiating a  function. 

3.  Zool. :  The  assignment  of  each  function 
to  an  organ  specially  devoted  to  it. 

*'  He  Justly  considera  the  differentiation  and  speclali- 
zatioii  of  orgaiia  as  the  test  of  perfection." — Darwin : 
Descent  of  Man  (X871),  pt.  L,  ch.  ii.,  vol.  i„  p.  61. 

4.  Biol. :  The  production  or  formation  of 
different  parts,  organs,  species,  &.C.,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  evolution  or  development ;  as  when 
the  root  and  stem  of  a  plant  are  developed 
from  the  root,  or  the  leaves,  branches,  flowers, 
&c.,  from  the  stem. 

dif-fer-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  different;  -ly.] 
In  a  different  or  varying  manner  ;  variously  ; 
not  alike. 

"He  ma^ 

the  same  thought."— .^drfifion. 

dif-fer-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [Differ,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Unlike  ;  dissimilar  ;  not  agreeing. 
"  Differing  multitudes.  "—SAofte^p.  .*  Cym^eline,  iit  6. 
*2.  Angry. 

"  His  differing  fury." 

Chapman :  Homer's  Uiad,  ix.  543. 

■*  dif-fer-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  differing  ;  -ly.  ] 

In  a  differing  or  different  manner  ;  differently. 

"Such  protuberant  and  concave  parts  of  a  surface 

may  remit  the  light  so  differingly,  as  to  vary  a  colour." 

— Boyle. 

^Lf-fer'-rer,  s.  [Eng.  differ  (2),  v.  ;  -er.] 
Delayer  ;  the  person  who  delays. 

"Isaye,  quhilk  of  hoth  is  th^  differer  ot  the  cans?" 
— Wiil/xk,  Lett,  to  Crosraffuell ;  Jieitli :  //i'si.,  App.,p.  198. 

*  dif-fib'-U-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  difflbulat-us,  pa. 
par.  of  diffibuLo :  dlf  =  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
fibido  =  to  fasten  with  a  buckle  ;  fibula  =  a 
buckle.]    To  unbuckle,  to  unbutton. 

*  dxf-fi5'-ae,  *  dlf-fi-9Ul,  -  dif-fl-9il, 
^dif-fi-CUl,  a.  [Fr.  &  Ital.  difficile;  Sp. 
diffml;  Lat.  difficilis=  difficult  (q.v.).] 

1.  Difficult,  hard,  not  easy. 

"  No  matter  so  difficile  for  man  to  flud  out." 

New  Vustome,  ii.  2. 

2.  Backward,  reluctant,  scrupulous,  hard  to 
persuade. 

"  Quhair  many  peraonea  were  difficUl  aud  scroupu- 
lous  to  leu  moiieyes,  these  have  Riven  thair  awiu  jmr- 
ticular  bandia."— .^eis  Olios.  I.  (ed.  1814),  v.  479. 

*  dif-f  i9'-ile-ness,  *  dif-f  i9-ile-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  difficile;  -ness,] 

1.  Difficulty,  hardness. 

2.  Reluctance,  hardness  to  be  persuaded, 
scrupulousness. 

"The  lighter  sort  of  malignity  turneth  but  to  a 
croasuess,  or  fi'owarduess.  or  aptness  to  ojipose,  or  diffi- 
crWne«8e  or  the  like."— fiweon.'  E&says;  Goodness. 

■^  dif-fi-9n'-i-tate,  v.t.  [Pref.  Lat.  dif=dls 
(neg.),  aud  Eng.  facilitate  (q.v.).]  To  render 
difficult. 

"The  inordinateness  of  our  love  difficUitateth  the 
duty." — Mountague :  Bevoute  Essayes,  pt  1.,  tr.  15,  §  4. 

*  dif' -li-CUl-lSre,  adu.  [Eng.  difficul;  -Jy.] 
With  difflculty,  hardly. 

"  Difficulye,  difficUe.     Difficulter,  obscure." — Buloet. 

dif' -f i-cult,  *  dif' -f i-ciilte,  a.  [A  word 
somewhat  rare  in  early  authors,  being  merely 
developed  from  the  sub.  difficulty.  (Skeat.) 
Ital.  difficuUosOf  diffieoltuoso ;  Sp.  difficUtoso.] 

1.  Hard  to  do,  execute,  fulfil,  or  carry  out ; 
not  easy ;  attended  with  labour,  trouble,  or 
pains ;  arduous,  troublesome. 

2.  Hard  to  please  or  satisfy;  austere,  un- 
accommodatiug,  crabbed,  peevish,  following  a 
frequent  use  of  the  Latin  difficilis. 

3.  Hard  to  understand. 

TI"  For  the  difference  between  difficult  and 
hard,  see  Hard. 

*  dif'-fi-ciilt,  v.t.    [Difficult,  a.] 

1.  To  render  difficult,  to  impede,  to  put 
difficulties  in  the  way  of. 


"Their  pretensions  had  difficulted  the  peace."'— Sir 
W.  Temple. 

2.  To  perplex, 

"  What  most  dlfficidted  the  judees  was,  that  the  ar- 
rester could  not  conflna  a  disposition  to  which  he  bad 
no  right."— iCcimes  ."  Stippl.  Dec. ,  p,  155. 

^  dif -fi-CUl-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  difficultatem, 
accus.  of  diffictdtas  =  di^cnlty  (q.v.).]  To 
render  difficult. 

*  dif'-fi-CUlt-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Diffi- 
cult, v.] 

^  dif '-f i-CUlt-ly,  adu.  [Eng.  diffj.cult ;  -ly.] 
With  difficulty,  liardly. 

"They  nourish  much,  but  difficultly  diseat."— Pas- 
senger of  Benvenuto  (1612). 

*^  dif -fX-ciilt-ness,    *  dif-f i-cult-nes,  s. 

[Eng.  difficult;  -uess.]    Difficulty,  hardness. 
"  The  dlfflcuUnea  of  their  present  work."— ffo^tit/igr  .■ 
Ccesar,  Comment.  (Pref.) 

*  dif'-f i-ciil-t^,  *  dif-fi-cul-tee,  s.     [Fr. 

difficuUe ;  Prov.  difficultad ;  Ital.  difficoltci ; 
Sp.  diff/yulta/i ;  Lat.  dlfficultas  (accus.  difficul- 
tatem), an  abbrev.  of  difficilitas,  from  Lat. 
dij^tiis  =  difficult :  (it/=  dts  =  apart,  away, 
and  facilis  —  easy ;  facio  =  to  do.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  difficult  or  hard  ; 
hardness  ;  a  state  or  condition  of  anything  to 
be  done,  fulfilled,  or  carried  out,  which  causes 
labour  or  trouble. 

"Such  a  divine  might  without  difflculty  be  found," 
— Jiacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  ix. 

2.  That  which  is  difficult  to  be  done,  ful- 
filled, or  carried  out. 

"  By  maateriUR  difficulties  so  .  .  . 
He  bravely  came  to  disappoint  his  foe." 

Daniel :  Funeral  Poem. 

3.  An  obstacle,  impediment,  or  hindrance ; 
that  which  causes  trouble,  perplexity  or  em- 
barrassment. 

"  But  though  she  carefully  abstained  from  doing  or 
saying  luiytbiug  that  could  add  to  his  difficulties, 
those  difficulties  were  serious  indued."— JIacaulay  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

4.  Anything  difficult  or  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, explained,  or  believed  ;  a  difficult  point 
or  question. 

"  Let  us  see  whether  by  attending  to  the  practice  of 
mathematicians  ...  we  can  miike  any  discovery  pre- 
paratory to  the  solution  of  the  difflculty." — Beattie : 
On  Truth,  pt.  11.,  oh.  i.,  §  1. 

5.  An  objection,  cavil,  scruple,  or  question. 
"Men  should  consider,  that  raising  difficulties  con.- 

ceruing  the  mysteries  in  religion  cannot  make  them 
more  wise,  learned,  or  virtuous." — Swift. 

6.  A  serious  complication  likely  to  lead  to  a 
quarrel ;  an  embroilment,  a  dispute,  a  mis- 
understanding. 

7.  (PI. ) :  Pecuniary  embarrassment. 

"A  still  higher  value  of  money  would  perhaps  cause 
some  difficulties."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  9th,  1882. 

^  To  he  in  difficidtles  :  To  be  pecuniarily  em- 
barrassed. 

^  Blair  thus  discriminates  between  a  diff.- 
culty  and  an  obstacle:  "A  difficulty  embar- 
rasses ;  an  obstacle  stops.  We  remove  the 
one  ;  we  surmount  the  other.  Generally,  the 
first  expresses  somewhat  arising  from  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  affair ;  the 
second  somewhat  arising  from  a  foreign  cause. 
Philip  found  difficulty  in  managing  the  Athe- 
nians, from  the  nature  of  their  dispositions ; 
but  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was  the 
gi-eatest  obstacle  to  his  design."  (Blair :  Lect. 
on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  (1817),  voL  i., 
p.  23L) 

Tl  (1)  Crabb  tlius  discriminates  between  diffi- 
culties, emhai'rnssments,  and  troubles:  "These 
terms  are  all  applicable  to  a  person's  concerns 
in  life  :  but  difficulties  relate  to  the  difficulty 
of  conducting  a  business  ;  embarrassTnents  re- 
late to  the  confusion  attending  a  state  of  debt ; 
and  trouble  to  the  pain  which  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  not  fulfilling  engagements  or 
answering  demands.  Of  the  three,  difficulties 
expresses  the  least,  and  trottbles  the  most.  A 
young  man  on  his  entrance  into  the  world 
will  unavoidably  experience  difficulties,  if  not 
provided  witli  ample  means  on  the  outset. 
But  let  his  means  be  ever  so  ample,  if  he  have 
not  prudence  and  talents  fitted  for  business, 
he  will  hardly  keep  himself  free  from  embar- 
rassments, which  are  the  greatest  troubles  that 
can  arise  to  disturb  the  peace  of  a  man's 
mind." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  difficidty, 
obstacle,  and  impediment:  "AH  these  terms 
include  in  their  signification  that  which  inter- 
■  feres  with  the  actions  or  views  of  men.  The 
.  difficulty  lies  most  in  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  thing  itself;   the  obstacle  and 


impedlTnent  consist  of  that  which  is  external 
or  foreign  :  the  difficulty  inteiferes  with  the 
completion  of  any  work  ;  the  obstacle  inter-  , 
feres  with  the  attainment  of  any  end  ;  the  im- 
pedivunt  interrupts  the  progress,  and  prevents 
the  execution  of  one's  wishes  :  the  difficulty 
embarrasses,  it  suspends  the  powers  of  acting 
or  deciding  ;  the  obstacle  opposes  itself,  it  is 
properly  met  in  the  way,  and  intervenes  be- 
tween us  and  our  object ;  the  impedimeiit 
shackles  and  puts  a  stop  to  our  proceedings  ; 
we  speak  of  encountering  a  difficulty,  sur- 
mounting an  obstacle,  and  removing  an  iTit- 
p&ilTnent."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  dif-fi'de,  v.i.  [Lat.  diffldo:  dif  =  dis  = 
apart,  away,  a,nd  fido  =  to  trust.]  In  distrust ; 
not  to  liave  confidence  in. 

"In  the  council-board  he  had  the  ability  still  to 
give  himself  the  best  council,  but  the  unhappy  modesty 
to  diffide  in  it."— South  :  Sermons,  voL  v.,  aer.  2. 

dif'-fi-den9e,  *  dif '-f  i-den-93?',  s.  [Lat. 
diffidentia,  from  diffidens,  pr.  par.  of  diffldo  = 
to  distrust  :  dlf  =  dis  =:  apart,  away,  and 
,^^  =  faith,  confidence ;  Ital.  dij^e?i^ia;  Sp. 
difidencia.]  '• 

*  1.  Distrust ;  want  of  faith  or  confidence 
in  others ;  suspicion. 

"  Thou  dost  shame  tby  mother, 
And  wound  her  honour  with  this  diffidence." 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  i.  I. 

*  2.  A  distrust  in  every  one,  almost  amount- 
ing to  despair. 

"  Of  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the  affec- 
tions, the  principal  whereof  bath  been  despair  or 
diffidence  .  .  ."—Bacon  :  Of  the  Interpretation  of  iVa- 
ture,  ch.  xix. 

3.  Distrust  of  oneself,  or  of  one's  powers  ; 
bashfulness,  reserve. 

"  It  is  good  to  speak  on  such  questious  with  diffi- 
dence."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

dif'-fi-dent,  a.  [Lat.  diffidens,  pr.  par.  of 
diffido;  Sp.  difidente;  Ital.  diffidente.] 

*l.  Distrustful;  without  faith  or  confidence 
in  others. 

'*  Not  diffident  of  thee  do  I  dissuade 
Thy  absence  from  my  side." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  V.  298,  294. 

*  2.  Doubtful,  uncertain  ;  without  a  firm 
trust  in. 

"You  were  always  extremely  diffident  of  their  suc- 
cess."—J/tiZmofft.'  Cicero,  bk.  ix.,  lett.  4. 

3.  Having  a  modest  distrust  of  oneself,  or 
of  one's  own  powers  ;  bashful,  modest,  re- 
served ;  timid,  shy. 

"The  diffident  maideoB." 
Longfellou) :  Children  of  the  Lord's  Sujiper. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  diffident  and 
distrustful,  see  Distrustful. 

dif'-fi-dent-lir,   adv.      [Eng.  diffident;  -ly.] 
In  a  diffliLent  manner  ;  with  diffidence. 
"  In  man  humility's  alone  sublime, 
Who  diffidently  hopes  he's  Christ's  own  care. " 
Smart :  Hymn  to  the  Supremo  Being. 

*  dif-find',  V.t.  [Lat.  diffindo.]  To  cleave  in 
two,  to  split. 

*dif-fi'ne,  * dii-tyne,  v.t.      [Fr.  dijinir.] 

To  end,  to  conclude. 

"Tho  diffynen  the  ende  of  my  labour."— J/awntte- 
ville,  p.  315. 

*  dif-f  m-i'-9i-oun,  s.    [Definition.  ] 

"  Yit  herd  I  never  tellen  in  myn  age 
Uppon  this  uoumbre  diffiniciown. ' 

CItaucer:  0.  T.,  5,606,  5,607. 

*  dif-fin'-i-tive,  a.  [Definitive.]  Deter- 
minate, deciding,  conclusive. 

"  The  tribunal  where  we  speak  being  not  diffi/nitive, 
I  now  promised  to  ease  his  memory  myself  with  an 
extract  of  what  I  had  said."— 5ir  B.  Wotton  :  Letters, 
p.  537. 

*  dif-fisslon  (fission  as  f  ish'-un),  s.  [Lat. 
diffissio,  from  diffissus,  pa.  par.  of  diffindo.]  The 
act  of  cleaving  in  two,  or  splitting. 

*  dif-fla'te,  v.t.  [Lat.  difflatus,  pa.  par.  of 
diffio  =  to  blow  about,  to  scatter.]  To  blow 
away,  to  dissipate,  to  scatter. 

"Thereby  are  .  .  .  vaporous  and  rheumatick  super- 
fluities discussed  and  dy?Ia(ed,"—Kenner.-  y'ia  Recta, 
p.  811. 

*  dif-fla'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  diffiatus,  pa.  par.  of 
diffio  =  to  blow  about,  to  scatter  :  dif  =  dis  = 
apart,  and/o  =  to  blow.]  The  act  of  scatter- 
ing with  a  blast  of  wind. 

*  dif -flu-en9e,  .*dif-flu-^n-9y,  s.  [Lat. 
diffiuens,  pr.  par.  of  diffiuo  =  to  fiow  in  dif- 
ferent directions  :  d^=  dis = apart,  away,  and 
fiuo  =  io  flow.]  The  quality  or  act  of  flowing 
or  falling  away  on  all  sides  ;  fluidity  ;  the  con- 
trary to  consistence. 


b6il.  b6^;  poiit.  jiiri^I;  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  9hin,  toenail;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.     ph-f; 
-cian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion, -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -tious,  -sious.  -cious  =  shiis.    -tole,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del 
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difla.uent— diffusiveness 


"  Ice  is  water  congealed  by  the  fricidity  of  the  air, 
whereby  it  acquiretfi  no  new  form.  But  rather  a  con- 
sistence or  determination  of  its  diffiuency.'—Iirounie : 
Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  i.,  ch.  L 

*  dif-flu-ent,  a.     [Lat.  diffiuens,  pr.  par.  of 

difflno.]    "iFlowing  or  falling  away  on  all  sides  ; 
not  consistent. 

dif-flu'-gi-a,  5.    [Lat.  diffi.uo.'] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Rhizopoda,  of  the  family 
Arcellina.  They  are  aquatic,  and  are  con- 
tained in  a  spherical,  or  oblong,  urceolate, 
iiicrusted  test  or  shell.  There  are  numerous 
species. 

*  dif-form,  a.    [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat  dif- 

formis,  Irom  dif  =  dis  =  apart,  away,  and 
forma  =  form.] 

1.  Irregular,  or  not  uniform  in  .shape  ;  as, 
a  diffoi-m  flower  or  corolla,  the  parts  of  which 
do  not  correspond  in  size  or  proportion. 

2.  Unlike,  dissimilar. 

"  The  unequal  refractions  of  dlfform  rays  proceed 
not  from  any  contingent  irregularities." —JVeioton  : 
Optics. 

*  dif-form'-i-ty,  s,    [Fr.  dlffoi-miti.) 

1.  An  irregularity  or  want  of  uniformitj' ;  a 
diversity  in  form. 

"  Without  any  possible  difference,  difformity,  or 
variety  whatsoever. "—CTarte :  Attributes  of  God,  §  7. 

2.  A  diversity  or  divergence. 

"  They  desi  re  in  them  a  difformity  from  the  primitive 
rule." — Browne:  Vuigar Errours. 

*  dif-f^act\  v.t.  [Lat.  dlffractus,  pa.  par.  of 
diffringo  ~  to  break  in  pieces  :  dif  =  dis  = 
apart,  and  frango  =  to  break.]  To  break  in 
pieces  ;  to  break  up  as  in  a  prism. 

*  dif-fract'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Diffract.] 

^ dif-ft:act'-ing,  3>r.  par.,  «,,  &  s.  [Diffract.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. .   (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  suhst. :    The  act  of  breaking  up  or  in 

pieces ;  diffraction. 

dif-frac'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  diffractus,  pa.  par.  of 
diffringo.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  breaking  in  pieces. 

2.  Optics :  [Diffraction  of  light], 
%  Diffraction  of  light : 

Optics  :  That  jieculiar  modification  which 
light  undergoes  when  it  passes  by  the  edge  of 
an  oiiai[ue  body  by  being  deflected  from  its 
direct  course. 

dif&action  gratings,  s.  pi. 

Optics:  A  number  of  equidistant  parallel 
lines  placed  very  closely  together,  wliicU  when 
the  hght  falls  upon  them  so  diffract  it  as  to 
produce  a  spectrum  with  the  rainbow  colours. 

*  dir-fraii'-9hise,  v.t.    [Disfranchise.] 

*  dif-'f^aii'-9hi§e-ineut,  a.  [Disfranchise- 
ment.] 

*  ^tf-fu'-gous,  a.    [Lat.  diffugio  =  to  fly  in 

different  directions  :  dif=  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  fiigio  =  to  fly.]  Flying  divers  ways,  ur  iu 
different  directions. 

dif-fii'^e,  v.t.     [Lat.  diffuses,  pa.  par.  of  dif- 
fundo=toj>onx  abroad  :  dif=  dis=  apart,  and 
fundo  =  to  pour.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  pour  abroad  ;  to  spread  by  pouring 
out. 

"When  these  waters  began  to  rise  at  first,  long 
before  they  could  swell  totheheightof  themouutains, 
they  would  diffuse  themselves  every  way."— Burnet.' 
Theory. 

2.  To  circulate,  to  extend, 

*•  ..  di/fwaetZ  through  the  senseless  tronck." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IL  ii.  4. 
II,  Figuratively: 
1.  To  spread  or  extend  on  every  side. 

"  The  poet  and  the  historian  axe  they  who  diffuse  a 
lustre  upon  the  age." — Goldsmith :  On  Polite  Leammg, 
ch,  iii. 

*  2.  To  make  confused  or  uncouth. 

"  If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow 
That  can  my  speech  diffuse." 

ShaJixsp. :  Lear,  j.  ». 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  di^wse  and 
to  spread,  see  Spread. 

dlf-fd'se,  a.    [Lat.  diffusixs.1 
I.  Ordinary  Langiuxge : 

1.  Lit. .-  Scattered,  widely  spread  or  dis- 
persed. 

2.  Figuratively: 


(1)  Wide,  copious,  full. 

"A  diffuse  and  various  knowledge  of  divine  and 
human  thinys." — Milton :  To  the  Parliament. 

(2)  Copious,  prolix,  verbose,  full,  not  con- 
cise. 

'■  The  reasoning  of  them  is  sophistical  and  inconclu- 
sive ;  the  style  diff'use  and  verbose."— /)r.  Warton: 
Essay  on  Pope. 

*  (3)  DifBcnlt,  requiring  a  long  time. 

"  It  is  diffuse  to  f  ynde 
The  sentence  of  his  mind. ' 

Skelton  :  Poems,  p.  237. 

II.  Lot. :  Spreading  widely. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  diffuse 
and  prolix:  "  The  diffuse  is  properly  opposed 
to  the  precise ;  the  prolix  to  the  concise  or 
laconic.  A  diffuse  writer  is  fond  of  amplifica- 
tion, he  abounds  in  epithets,  tropes,  figures, 
and  illustrations  ;  the  prolix  writer  is  fond  of 
circumlocution,  minute  details,  and  trifling 
particulars.  Diffuseiiess  is  a  fault  only  in  de- 
gree, and  according  to  circumstances  ;  pro- 
lixity is  a  positive  fault  at  all  times.  The 
former  leads  to  the  use  of  words  unnecessarily  ; 
the  latter  to  the  use  of  phrases,  as  well  as 
words,  that  are  altogether  useless  ;  the  diffuse 
style  has  too  much  of  repetition ;  the  prolix 
style  abounds  in  tautology.  Diffuseness  often 
arises  from  an  exuberance  of  imagination ; 
prolixity  from  the  want  of  imagination  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  former  may  be  coupled 
with  great  superficiality,  and  the  latter  with 
great  solidity."    {Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dif-fu^'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Diffuse,  v.] 

A.  -4s  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -4s  adjective : 

I,  Lit. :  Spread  or  scattered  abroad. 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Untidy,  loose,  wild. 

"Diffused  a.ttiTe."—S7iakesp.  :  Senry  Y.,  v.  2. 

2.  Uncouth,  confused,  irregular. 

"  Let  them  from  forth  a  sawpit  rush  at  once, 
"With  some  diffus&d  song." 

Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4, 

dif-fug'-ed-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  diffused;  -ly.'] 

1.  Lit.:  Widely,  dispersedly,  extensively. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Irregularly,  wildly,  neglectful  of 
dress. 

"  Go  not  BO  diffusedly. 
There  are  great  ladies  purpose,  sir,  to  visit  you." 

Beaum.  &  FUt. :  Nice  Valour,  iil  3. 

dif-f&^'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  diffused;  -ness.'} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  diffused,  or  widely 
spread. 

"  A  conjecture  I  had  made  about  the  great  diffused- 
ness  of  the  uoctilucal  matter." — Boyle :  yVorks,  iv.  482. 

dif-fUS'e-1^,  adv.     [Eng.  diffuse;  -ly.] 

*  1.  Widely,  extensively. 


2.  Copiously,  verbosely,  fully,  not  concisely. 

"These  places  have  been  more  diffusely  urged  in  a 
late  discourse." — GlanvHl :  Pre-existence  q^  Souis,  ch,  xi. 

dif-f use '-ness,  s.  [Eng.  diffuse;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  diffuse,  prolix,  or  verbose  ; 
an  excessive  or  superfluous  wordiness  or  ver- 
bosity. 

dif-fu^'-er,  s.  ['Eng.  diffus(_e);  -er.]  One  who 
diffuses  or  spieads  abroad, 

"If  the  Jews  were  such  diffusers  of  secular  learn- 
ing, .  .  , '(  ' — Mannyngham's  Disc.  (I6S1),  p.  32. 

dif-fus-i-bil'-i-ty,  s.  ['Eng.  diffusible  ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  diffusible  ;  capa- 
bility of  being  diffused. 

dif-fug'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  diffus(e) ; -able.l  That 
may  or  can  be  diffused ;  capable  of  being  dif- 
fused. 

dif-fus'-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  diffusible; 
-ness.]    The  same  as  Diffusibility  (q.v.). 

dif-ffi§t'-ing,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.    [Diffuse,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  spreading  abroad ; 

diffusion. 

dJLf-fii'-sion,  5.  [Lat.  diffusio,  from  diffu^us, 
pa.  par.  oi  diffundo.] 

1.  The  act  of  diffusing  or  spreading  about 
of  a  liquid,  fluid,  &c. 

"A  sheet  of  very  well  sleeked  marbled  paper  did  not 
throw  its  light  with  an  equal  diffusion^'— Boyle :  On 
Colours. 

2.  A  spreading  or  diffusing  abroad  of  a 
matter. 


3.  The  state  of  being  spread  or  dispersedi 
widely. 

4.  The  act  of  spreading,  extending,  or  pro- 
pagating widely,  as  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. 

"  The  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  wa»  estab- 
lished iu  1800  for  the  Promotion.  DiffusUin.jXiA  Exten- 
fcion  of  Science  aud  Ueeful  Knowledge.  —Haydn. 

"  5.  Copiousness,  exuberance  of  style  ;  pro- 
lixity, verbosity. 

■[  (1)  Diffusion  of  gases : 

Chem.  :  The  passing  of  one  gas  into  the 
space  occupied  by  another.  The  name  given 
to  that  phenomenon  by  which  the  composition, 
of  the  atmosphere  is  kept  uniform,  or  nearly 
so.  When  two  gases,  which  do  not  act  chemi- 
cally on  each  other,  are  mixed  together  in  any 
proportions  they  will,  after  a  short  time,  be- 
come diffused  through  each  other,  so  that, 
whatever  may  be  their  respective  densities, 
they  be.come  intimately  blended,  the  heavier 
gas  not  falling  nor  the  lighter  rising.  Gases 
diffuse  into  one  another  according  to  a  fixed 
law,  that  is,  inversely  as  the  square  root  of 
their  densities.    [Diffusion- volume.] 

(2)  Diffusion  of  heat : 

Fkys. :  A  term  applied  to  those  modes  by 
which  the  equilibrium  of  heat  is  effected — viz., 
conduction,  radiation,  and  connection. 

(3)  Diffusion  of  liquids :  When  two  liquids 
that  are  capable  of  mixing  are  put  in  contact 
they  gradually  diffuse  one  into  the  other,  not- 
withstanding the  action  of  gravity.  Thus,  if 
a  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  common  salt, 
be  placed  carefully,  with  its  mouth  covered^ 
in  a  vessel  containing  water,  the  water  being 
sufficiently  deep  to  cover  the  vessel  of  salt 
and  water,  and  if  the  cover  be  removed  from, 
that  vessel,  in  time  the  salt  and  water  solution. 
will  diffuse  out  into  the  larger  vessel,  and  the- 
water  into  the  smaller  vessel,  until  both,  liquids- 
are  of  equal  deusity. 

di£fasion-apparatus,  s. 

Sugar-inanufacture :  A  mode  of  attracting: 
the  sugar  from  cane  or  beet^root  by  dissolv- 
ing it  out  with  water,  it  is  adopted  in 
some  establishments  in  British  India  and  hh 

Austria. 

diffusion-tube,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
rate  of  diffusion  of  different  gases.  It  consists 
of  a  graduated  tube  closed  at  one  end  by 
plaster-of-Paris  —  a  substance  which,  when 
moderately  dry,  possesses  the  required  poro- 
sity.   (Knight.) 

diffusion-volume,  s. 

chem.  :  A  term  used  to  denote  the  different 
dispositions  of  gases  to  become  diffused  into- 
others. 

dif-fU'-sive,  a.  [Ft.  diffusif;  Ital.  diffusivo;: 
Sp.  difusivo,  from  Lat.  diffusvs,  pa.  par.  of 
diffando.] 

1.  Scattering  or  spreading  widely  ;  diffusing^ 

"Diffusive  of  themselves,  where'er  they  pass 
They  make  that  warmth  in  others  they  expect," 
Dryden:  Annus MirabiZis,  lliL 

2.  Scattered,  spreading,  or  extending  widely. 

"And  each  diffusive  harmony  unite." 

Tiiomaon  :  Winter,  5C1. 

3.  Widely  spread  or  distributed ;  collective. 

"They  are  not  am-eed  amongst  themselves  where 
iniallibility  is  seated  ;  whether  in  the  pope  alone  or  ia 
the  diffusive  body  of  Christiajis." — Tiaotson. 

L  Capable  of  diffusion. 

"  AU  liquid  bodies  are  diffusive." —Burnet  ■  Theorv 
(if  the  Earth. 

*  5.  Copious,  diffuse,  full,  not  concise. 

"  If  I  were  to  choose  I  should  clearly  give  the  prefer^ 
ence  to  this  style,  .  .  .  full  and  diffusive."—  MO-moth  ~ 
Pliny,  bk.  i.,  lett.  20. 

*  6.  Wide,  general,  universal,  extensive. 

"  No  man  is  of  so  general  and  diffusive  a  Inst,  a&to 
prosecute  his  amoors  all  the  world  over."— &>a(ft. 

*  dxf-fu'-sive-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  diffusive;  -ly.J 

1.  Widely,  extensively,  diffusively. 

"  Through  secret  streams  diffusively  they  bless." 
Young  :  Love  of  Fame,  sat.  vi 

2.  In  a  diffuse,  verbose,  or  copious  manner; 
diffusely. 

dif-fu'-sive-ness,  s.     [Eng.  diffusive  ;  -ness.J 

1.  The  power  or  quality  of  diffusing ;  the 
state  of  being  diffused. 

2.  The  state  of  being  widely  spread  or  ex- 
tending ;  wideness,  extensiven^s, 

"  As  may  appear  by  the  diffusiveness  of  his  leaminK  "■ 
—FuUer:  WortJiies ;  Wiltshire,    {fforetnan.} 


f&te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  wbat,  fkll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fill ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


difluan— digesting 
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3.  Prolixity,  copiousness,  want  of  concise- 
ness, fulness. 

"  The  fault  tlia.t  I  And  with  a  modem  legend  is  its 
diffasieenesis." — Addison:  On  Medals. 

di-flu'-gn,  s.  [Pref.  t?i  =  dis=  away,  apart, 
and  Lat,  Jluo  =  to  flow.] 

Chchi. :  A  tenn  for  an  indifferent  body  pro- 
duced by  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  alloxanic 
acid,  uhich  is  thereby  decomposed  into  tliis 
substance  and  an  acid  named  leucoturic  acid. 

dig,    •  deg-gen,    *  dig-gen,    *  dygge, 

*dyg-^yn  (pa.  t.  *  digged,  ditg),  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  dicicm  =■  to  make  a  dike  or  ditch ;  die 
=  a  dike  or  ditch';  cogn.  with  Sw.  dika  =  to 
dig  a  ditch  ;  dike  —  a  ditch  ;  Dan.  dige  =  (v.) 
to  dig,  (s.)  =  a  ditch  (Sfcrn*)-]    [Dike,  Ditch.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  pierce,  cut,  open,  or  cultivate  with  a 
spade. 

' '  It  shall  not  be  pruned,  nor  digged."— Isaiah  v.  6. 

2.  To  form,  fashion,  or  excavate  by  digging. 

.    "And  they  digged  another  well." — Genesis  xxvi.  21. 

3.  To  win  or  gain  by  digging. 

"  In  Gallia  beth  many  good  quarers  and  noble  for 
to  dlggp.  stoon."— rrai^a,  i.  271. 

*  4.  To  bury  in  the  ground. 

"  I  dt/gge,  or  burye  in  the  gronnde."— /"alfsfrapc 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  sharp  point  or  instru- 
ment, 

"  A  rav'nous  vulture  in  his  opened  side 
Her  crooked  beak  and  cruel  talons  tried  : 
Still  for  the  growing  liver  digged  his  breast." 
Dryden :  Virgil ;  ^Eneid  vi.  808-10. 

2.  To  push  or  thrust  in  violently. 

*|[  (1)  To  dig  doiun:  To  cause  to  fall  by 
undermining. 

(2)  To  dig  out:  To  obtain  anything  by 
digging  into  the  earth  where  it  is :  as,  To  dig 
out  a  fox  or  rabbit. 

(3)  To  dig  up :  To  dig  or  excavate  and 
throw  to  the  surface  that  which  is  under  the 
surface. 

"  Digging  up  the  cellars  of  London  in  order  to  collect 
the  nitrous  particles  from  the  walls." — Jlacaulai/ : 
Hiat.  Bug.,  ch.  xviii. 

B.  Intransitive : 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  work  with  a  spade. 

"  I  cannot  dig ;  to  beg  I  am  ash.imed." — Luke  xvi.  3. 

2.  To  make  a  hole  in,  with  a  spade  or  similar 
instrument. 

"  But  he  that  had  received  one  went  and  digged  in 
the  earth,  and  hid  his  loid'a  money," — J/att.  xxv.  18. 

3.  To  seek  for,  to  try  to  win  by  digging. 

*  II.  Fig. :  To  seek  for. 

".  .  .  dig  for  it  more  than  for  hid  treasures." — Job 
iii.  21. 

dig,  s.    [Dig,  v.] 

1.  A  thrust,  a  blow,  a  poke.     (Colloq.) 

2.  A  diligent  or  plodding  student.    (Amer.) 

di-gal'-lic,  o.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  gallic,  (q.v.).] 

digallic  acid, 

Chem. :  C14H10O9.     [Tannin.] 

*  dig'-a-mist,  i.  [Digamy.]  One  who  marries 
a  second  time. 

^-gam'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  &i  =  di's  (dis)  —  twice, 
twofold,  and  yaju^ia  (gamma)  the  name  of  the 
third  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet :  so  named 
because  when  written  it  resembled  a  double 
-gamma,  or  two  gammas,  one  above  the  other, 
the  gamma  being  written  F  and  the  digamma 
F.]  The  name  given  to  a  letter  in  the  oldest 
Greek  alphabet,  which  early  fell  into  disuse, 
being  retained  longest  iu  the  iEolian  dialect. 
It  is  considered  to  have  had  the  power  of  tlie 
English  10  or  v,  and  is  frequently  represented 
in  Latin  by  u  (v) :  thus  Gr.  oT*cos  (Foikos)  = 
Lat.  vicus,  Eng.  wick;  Gr.  oli/oj  (Foti/os)  = 
Lat.  vinum^  Eng.  wiiie. 

"  While,  towering  o'er  your  alphabet,  like  Saul, 
Stands  our  digamma,  and  o'ertops  them  all." 

Pope;  Dunciad,  iv.  217,  218. 

*  dlg'-a-moiis,  o.  [Gr.  at'-yainos  {digamos).'\ 
Pertaining  to  digamy.    [Digamy.] 

*  dlg'-a-m;^,  5.  [Gr.  Styofiia  (digamia),  from 
dtyoftos  (digoTnos),  from  &l  =  dis  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  yifio?  (gamns)  =  a  marriage.]  A 
second  marriage  :  that  is,  a  marriage  with  a 
second  wife  after  the  death  of  the  first,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  higamy  (q.v.). 


"  Dr.  Champny  ,  ,  .  brings  nothing  to  prove  that 
such  bigainy,  or  digamy  ratlier,  deprives  a  bishop  of 
the  lawful  Tise  of  his  power  of  ordaining."  Bishop 
Feme. 

"  di-gas'-tric,  *  di-gSs'-trick,  a.    [O.  Fr. 

digastrique  =  having  two  bellies  (Cotgrave)  ; 
Gr.  6l  =  dis  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  yaa-n^p 
(gasWr)  =  a  belly.]    Having  a  double  belly. 

digastric  groove. 

Anat.  :  A  longitudinal  depression  of  the 
mastoid  process,  so  called  from  its  giving 
attachment  to  the  digastric  muscle  (q.v.). 

digastric  muscle. 

Anat.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  double  muscle, 
situated  externally  between  the  lower  jaw  and 
the  mastoid  process.  Its  function  is  to  puU 
the  lower  jaw  downwards,  and  when  the  jaws 
are  shut  to  draw  the  larynx,  and,  with  it,  the 
pharynx,  upwards  in  the  act  of  swallowing. 

"A  certain  muscle,  called  the  digastrick,  rises  on  the 
side  of  the  face." — Paley  :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  ix. 

di-gen'-e-sis,  s.  [Gr.  5t  =  dis  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  -yeVeo-is  (genesis)  =  birth,  pro- 
duction.] 

Physiol. :  Parthenogenesis  (q.v.)  alternating 
with  sexual  reproduction. 

dl'-gen-ite,  ;?.  [Gr.  Siycvrj^  (digenes)  =  of 
doubtful  sex,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Mill.  :  A  variety  of  Chalcocite  (Copper 
Glance).  Found  in  Germany,  Austria,  Russia, 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  Chili. 

*  dig'-er-ent,  a.  [Lat.  digerens,  pr.  par.  of 
digcro.]  llaving  tlic  power  or  quality  of  di- 
gesting.    [Digest,  v.] 

^'-gest,  a.  &  .s\  [Fr.  digeste;  Lat.  digestus 
(neat.  pi.  dlgesta),  pa.  par.  of  digero  =  to 
carry  apart,  resolve,  digest  :  di  =  dis  =  apart, 
and  gcro  =  to  carry.] 

"^  A,  As  adj. :  Digested,"  concocted. 
"Digest  humours  upward  doou  hem  dresse." 

Lydgate :  Minor  Poems,  p.  195. 

B.  As  suhstantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  collection,  compilation,  or  summary, 
an-anged  under  proper  heads  or  titles. 

"They  had  given  theii  sanction  to  a  digest  of  the 
great  i^rinciples  of  Christianity,"— J/acauio-i/;  Bist. 
Ung.,  ch.  XVI. 

11.  Laiv  :  A  collection,  compilation,  or  body 
of  laws  disposed  under  their  proper  heads  or 
titles ;  specifically,  a  collection  or  body  of  the 
Roman  Law  digested  and  arranged  under  the 
proper  heads  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian, A.D.  534  ;  the  Pandects.     [Code.] 

"Laws  in  the  digest  shew  that  the  Romans  applied 
themselves  to  trade." — Arbuthnot :  On  Coins. 

di-gest',  *  de-gest,  *  dis-geste,  v.t.  &  i. 

[Fr.  digercr ;  Sp.  digerir ;  Ital,  digerire.] 
[Digest,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  arrange  or  dispose  methodically 
under  proper  heads  or  titles;  to  distribute 
into  various  classes  or  heads.  ^ 

"  He  has  been  more  fortunate  in  joining  them  to- 
gether and  digesting  them  into  order. ' — Blair,  vol,  iii, 
lect.  35. 

(2)  To  concoct  or  dissolve  in  the  stomach  ; 
to  prepare  food  for  digestion  ;  to  convert  into 
chyme. 

"Thy  stomache  shall  digeste  the  meate  that  thou 
puttest  into  it."—TyndaU  :  H'orkes,  p.  234. 

2.  Figuratively  ; 

(1)  To  arrange ;  to  settle  ;  to  reduce  to  a 
system,  method,  or  order. 

"  We  have  cause  to  be  glad,  that  matters  are  so  well 
digested."Shakesp. ;  Ajitony  £  Cleqpatra,^ii.  2. 

("2)  To  receive  and  arrange  methodically  in 
the  mind ;  to  prepare  for  mental  nourishment 
or  improvement. 

(3)  To  meditate,  consider,  or  ruminate 
upon. 

"  Whan  they  the  mater  ripely  did  digest." 

Chaucer:  Test.  ofCreseide. 

(4)  To  put  up  with ;  to  endure,  to  brook. 

"  Go  then — digest  my  message  as  you  may." 

Pope  :  Vomer's  Iliad,  ix.  550. 

*  (5)  To  condone,  to  pardon. 

"Tour  oflFensive  rape  by  Tamburlaine 
Hath  seemed  to  be  digested  long  ago." 

Marlowe :  1  TamJiurlaine,  iii.  2. 

*  (6)  To  comprehend,  to  understand. 
"  How  shall  this  bisson  multitude  digest 

The  Senate's  courtesy?" 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolanus,  iii.  1, 


*  (7)  To  believe,  to  accept  as  true. 

"He  should  Imve  .  ,  .  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich  to 
digest  fables." — Jortiii :  Rem.  on  Eccles.  Hist. 

^  (S)  To  receive  and  enjoy. 

"Cornwall  and  Allwmy, 
With  my  two  daughters'  dower,  digest  this  third." 
iShakesp.:  Lear.  i.  1. 

*  (9)  To  mature  or  ripen. 

"Aromatic  spices,  rich  wines,  and  well  digested 
fruits."— lA.  Taylor  :  Disc  on  Fricndsltip. 

^  (10)  To  dissolve  and  prepare  for  manure, 
as  plants,  kc. 
IL  Technically: 
1.  Chem. :  To  soften  and  prepare  by  heat- 

[DlGESTER.] 

'  2.  M'yi. :  To  dispose  to  suppurate,  as  au 
ulcer  or  wound. 

3.  Physiol.  :  To  concoct  in  the  stomach  by 
digestion.     [Digestion,  II.  4.] 

B.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  be  concocted  in  the  stomach ;  to  un- 
dergo digestion  ;  to  be  digested, 

"  -My  labour  brings  me  meat, 
Which  best  digests  \\  hen  it  is  siuic'd  with  Bweitt," 
Bromc  :  To  J.  B. 

2.  To  be  prepared  by  heat. 

^"  3.  To  be  dissolved  or  prepared  for  manure, 
as  plants,  &.C.,  in  compost. 
'^  4.  To  abate,  to  quiet  down. 

"Passions  must  have  leisure  to  digest." — Bp.  Ball: 
ep.  ii.,  dec,  2. 

II,  Med.  :  To  generate  suppuration  or  pus  ; 
to  suppurate,  as  an  ulcer  or  wound. 

■[  For  the  difference  between  to  digest,  and 
to  dispose,  see  Dispose. 

di-gest'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Digest,  v.] 

*■■  dl-gest'-ed-l3^,  adc.  [Eng.  digested;  -ly.} 
In  a  Wfll-airanged  or  methodical  manner. 

"  N'ot  in  a  slight  and  perfunctory  manner,  but 
ntudiedly  and  digestedly."—Mede :  Works  (Pret),  p. 
xxtix, 

di-gest'-er,  ^  di-gest'-or,  s.    [Eng.  digest; 
-er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  digests  or  arranges  methodically 
under  proper  heads  or  titles. 

2.  One  who  digi'Sts  food. 

"  People  thiit  are  bUious  and  fat,  rather  than  lean, 
are  great  eatei"3  and  ill  digesters. " — A  rbuthnot. 

j  3.  Anything  which  helps  to  promote  di- 
gestion. 

"Rice  is  of  excellent  use  for  all  illnesses  of  the 
stomach,  m.  tTeat  restorer  of  health,  and  a  great  di- 
gester."— 7'eiiijitc. 

II.  Chem. :  A  strong  boiler  with  a  tightly- 
litting  cover  closed  by  a  screw,  and  used  to 
expose  food  to  a  heat  above  212°,  invented  by 
Dr.  Papin  in  16S0.  By  a  certain  increment  of 
heat  the  gelatine  is  separated  from  the  phos- 
phate of  lime  of  the  bones  ;  the  earthy  particles 
sinking  to  the  bitttom.  It  has  a  safety-valve 
on  the  top  to  allow  steam  to  escape  when  it 
begins  to  acquire  a  dangerous  tension.  It 
was  in  contriving  this  boiler  tliat  Dr.  Papin 
invented  the  safety-valve.  The  lard  and  other 
grease  tanks  used  for  working  up  poor  car- 
cases and  the  offal  of  slaughter-houses  belong 
to  this  class  of  apparatus.  Thousands  of  car- 
eases  of  cattle  and  sheep  too  poor  for  the 
market  are  thus  worked  up  yearly  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  lard-tank  is  a  regular 
feature  iu  the  hog-slaughtering  centres,  Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati,  &c.,  where  the  entrails  and 
other  offal  yielding  grease  are  thus  treated  on 
a  large  scale.    (Knight.) 

"March  12th,  1682  I  went  this  afternoon  with 
several  of  ye  Royal  Society  to  a  su|iper,  which  was  all 
dress' d,  both  fish  and  flesh,  iu  'il•^'■  Papiu's  digestors, 
by  which  the  hardest  bones  of  beefe  itselfe  and  mutton 
were  made  as  soft  as  cheese,  without  water  or  other 
liquor." — Evelyn:  Memoirs. 

di-gest-i-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  digestibU;  -ity.^ 
The  quality  of  being  digestible. 

"The  digestibility  nnd  easy  dissolution  of  it  [meat] 
is  obstructed."— CAe(/«e  .■  On  liegimen,  disc.  2. 

di-gest'-i-ble,  o.  [Lat.  digcstihilis ;  Fr.  & 
Sp,  diqestihle ;  Ital.  digcstibilc]  Capable  of 
being  digested. 

"  His  diete  ,  .  .  wasof  no  auperfluite,        ^- 
But  of  gret  norischiug  and  digestible." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  433,  439. 

t  di-gest'-i-We-ness,  s.  [Eng.  digestible; 
-}ies.s.]  The  quality  of  being  digestible ;  diges- 
tibility. 

^-gest'-mg,  pr.  par.,  u.,  k  s.    [Digest,  r.J 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  pariicip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


bSil,  hS^ ;  pout,  j<^l ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  shin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  tbin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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C.  As  substa7itive : 

1.  The  act  of  disposing  or  arranging  metho- 
dically, under  proper  heads  or  titles. 

"  Fov  the  tuii  digesting  of  naanythiuga  in  order." — 
Drake  :   West  Indian  Voyage,  p.  9, 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  digestion. 

di-gest'-ion  (ion  as  yon),  *  digestioun, 

'^  dygestioun,  *dygestyon,  s.    [Lat.  dt- 
gestio,  from  dtgestiis,  pa.  par.  of  digero  =  to 
digest ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  digestion;  Ital.  digestioue.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  digesting  or  con- 
cocting food  in  the  stomach  ;  the  conversion 
of  food  into  chyme,  for  firculation  throughout 
the  body  and  nourishment.  [Chyme.]  This 
is  a  chemical  process,  in  which  the  gastric 
juices  assist  greatly.     [Gastric] 

"  Their  appetite  is  to  be  invited  and  their  digestion 
helped,"— 5jj.  Taylor :  Sermons,  YoX.i.,  ser.  16. 

(2)  The  digestive  organs. 

"  Some  digestions  turn  all  meat  to  phlegm." 

Dorset :  To  Howard. 

2.  Fi gurativeVy: 

(1)  The  maturation  of  a  design  ;  the  reducing 
of  things  to  order  and  method. 

"  The  digestion  of  the  counsela  in  Sweden  is  made  In 
Senate."— .Sir  W.  Temple. 

t  (2)  Meditation,  consideration. 

"Cinnmending  these  salutary  thoughts  to  their 
digestion." — Dmlij  Telegraph,  Nov.  8,  1882. 

(3)  The  dissolution  and  preparation  of  sub- 
stances, as  plants,  &c.,  for  manure,  as  in 
compost. 

II.  Teclmically : 

1.  Mediciiu : 

(!)  The  disposition  of  a  wound  or  sore  to 
suppurate  or  generate  pus. 

"The  first  stage  of  healing  ie  by  surgeons   called 

digestion." — Sliarpe  ■  Surgery. 

(2)  An  application  which  causes  a  wound  or 
sore  to  suppurate  or  generate  pus. 

2.  Chem. :  The  process  or  operation  of  ex- 
posing bodies  to  a  gentle  heat,  to  prepare 
them  for  some  action  on  each  other  ;  the  slow 
action  of  a  solvent  on  any  substance. 

3.  Bot. :  The  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by 
plants  under  the  Influence  of  light.  (Car- 
penter.) 

i.  Physiol. :  The  process  by  which  the  re- 
duction in  the  stomach  of  the  food  to  a  nearly 
fluid  conditiun  is  performed,  by  means  of  the 
gastric  juice,  and  its  active  principle,  pepsine. 
Digestion  has  three  purposes  to  fulfil  :  the  re- 
duction ofthe  food  to  thefluid  form;  the  separa- 
tion of  that  which  can  be  assimilated  into  or- 
ganized texture  from  that  which  is  useless  for 
the  imrjiose,  and  which  is  at  once  rejected;  and 
the  alteration  of  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  first,  which  prepares  it  for  the  important 
changes  it  has  to  undergo.  Eating  too  much 
or  too  fast  retards  digestion,  as  does  the  use  of 
cold  water  or  ice  at  meal  times,  from  their 
injurious  effects  on  the  gastric  juices.  The 
pulpy  substance,  which  is  the  product  of 
digestion,  or  the  reducing  action  of  the  gas,tric 
juice,  is  called  chyme. 

di-gest'-ive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  digestif;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  digestivo,  from  Lat.  digestivus,  pa.  par. 
of  digero.] 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  pro- 
moting digestion ;  aiding  or  strengthening 
the  digestion. 

"Digestive  cheese  and  fruit  there  sure  will  be." 

B.  Jonson  :  Epigram  101. 

(2)  Having  the  power  of  digesting  ;  pertain- 
ing to  digestion, 

"  The  wonderful  digestive  powers  of  the  ostrich." — a. 
J.  Utfrrtage :  Cathol.  Angl.,  b.  v  Ostriche,  p.  262. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Softening  by  heat. 

"The  one  active,  piercing,  and  digestive,  hy  its  heat." 
—Bale. 

(2)  Digesting,  or  arranging  methodically. 

,     "  To  business,  ripened  by  digestive  thought, 
His  future  rule  is  into  method  brought ; 
As  they  who  first  proportion  underatjind 
With  easy  practice  reach  a  master's  hand." 

Drydcn:  Astrcea  liedux,  89-92. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  Dissolving,  or  capable  of  dis- 
solving by  heat. 

2 .  Med: :  Causing  suppuration  in  wounds 
or  sores. 


*  B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Any  substance  or  article  of 
food  which  aids  or  promotes  digestion ;  a 
stomachic,  a  corroborant. 

"  Whereof  it  is  written  in  the  table  of  digestiues." — 
Elyat :  Castel  of  Ilelth,  bk,  iv.,  ch.  i. 

2,  Med.  :  An  application    which    ripens    a 

sore  or  wound,  disposing  it  to  generate  pus, 
or  suppurate. 

"  I  dressed  it  with  digestives."  —  Wiseman :  On 
A  bscesses. 

t  digestive  animals. 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Oken  to  the 
animals  of  lower  organization,  one  chief  func- 
tion of  which  is  the  digestion  of  food. 

digestive  apparatus. 

Anat.  :  The  organs  of  digestion.  The  name 
is  applied  chiefly  to  the  alimentary  canal  and 
the  various  glands  of  which  it  receives  the 
secretions.     (Quain.) 

digestive  canal. 

Compar.  Anat. :  The  same  as  the  Alimentary 
Canal  (q.v.). 

digestive  system. 

Anat.  :  The  same  as  Digestive  apparatus 
(q.v.). 

t  di-gest'-ive-ly,  adv.     [Eng. 
By  way  of  digestion.  (W.  Collins 

*^  di-gest -lie,  adv.    [Eng.  digest, 

liberately. 

"And  for  aindrle  vtheria  aene  and  proffltable  caussis 
digestlie  considerit,  have  thairfoir  ratefeit,"  &c. — Acts 
Jas.  VI.,  1C06  (ed.  1814),  p.  312. 


'.ive;  -ly.] 
Dead  Secret.) 

/.]    De- 


*  di-gest'-6r,  s. 
di'-gests,  s.  pi. 

*  di-gest'-iire,  s.'     [Eng.  digest ;  -ure.] 
act  or  process  of  digesting ;  digestion. 


[Digester.] 
[Digest,  ;>.  B.  II.] 


The 


"Neither  tie  yourself  always  to  eat  meats  of  easy 
digesture." —Harvey :  On  Consumption. 

'  dig'-ga-*le,  a.      [Eng.   dig ;  -able.']     That 
may  or  can  be  dug  ;  fit  for  digging. 


*  digge,  s.    [Duck,  s.]    A  duck. 


*  digged^  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [Dig.] 

dig'-ger.  *  dyg-gar,  s.    [Eng.  dig;  -en] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Gen. :  One  who  digs  or  opens  the  ground 
with  a  spade. 

"  Deluar,  or  diggar.    Fostor."— Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Spec. :  A  gold-miner  in  Australia,  Cali- 
fornia, &c. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Agric. :  A  name  applied  to  some  forms 
of  spade-like  implements  in  which  the  soil  is 
lifted  and  turned  by  other .  than  the  usual 
modes. 

2.  Entom.  (PI.):  The  Hyraenopterous  tribe 
of  insects  called  Fossores  (q.v.). 

cKgg'-ing,  pr.  par.,  «..,  &  s.    [Dig,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  opening  the  ground  with  a 
spade. 

2.  (PL)   (Slang) : 

(1)  A  locahty,  a  district,  a  place ;  a  meaning 
adopted  from  the  miners. 

"  She  won't  be  taken  with  a  cold  chill  when  she 
realises  what  is  being  done  in  these  diggings  "— 
Dickens:  Martin  Chuxaewit,  ch.  xxi. 

(2)  A  man's  lodgings  or  home  ;  where  one 
resides. 

II,  Mining  ; 

1.  The  operation  of  freeing  ore  from  the 
stratum  in  which  it  lies,  where  every  stroke 
turns  to  account ;  in  contradistinction  to  the 
openings  made  in  search  of  such  ore,  which 
are  called  Hatches,  or  Essay  hatches. 

2.  (PI.) :  A  term  applicable  to  all  mineral  de- 
posits and  mining  camps,  but  in  usage  in  the 
United  States  applied  to  places— mining  only. 
In  England  applied  specially  to  the  gold-mines 
of  Australia,  California,  &c. 

"A  rich  gold-rffffffi7jj7s  in  the  interior."— .Vornino 
Chronicle,  July  24,  1858,  p.  3. 


digglng-macliine*  5. 

Agr.  :  A  sp'adding-machine  for  loosening 
and  turning  the  soil.  There  are  many  forms, 
which  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  re- 
ciprocating and  rotary. 

digg'-ot,  s.  [Etym.  uncertain.]  A  contemp- 
tuous designation  given  to  a  child,  implying 
the  notion  of  dishonourable  conduct ;  as,  "  Ye 
dirty  diggot ; "  frequently  used  among  school- 
boys.   (Scotch.) 

*  dighel»  a.  [A.  S.  dedgol,  dedgol,  d^gol ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  taugal,  tougal]  Secret,  hidden, 
private. 

"  In  one  suthe  dighele  hale."      Owl  &  Nightingale,  2. 

*  dighe-ly»  *  digeliche,  *  dieliche,  *  di- 
ghellicne,  *^  dugheliche,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S. 
dedgollice,  digelice,  dygelice ;  O.  H.  Ger.  taii- 
ganlihho;  M,  H.  Ger.  tovgenliche  =  secretly.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Secret,  hidden. 

"That  other  digeliche  tocnme  heoth  .  .  ." — Old  Eng- 
lish Homilies,  li.  5. 

B.  As  adv. :  Secretly. 

Old  Engliik 

*  digb-el-nesse,  *  digh-hell-nesse,  s. 

[A.  S.  dedgolnes,  digelnes.] 

1,  Secrecy,  privacy,  solitariness. 

"  He  wolde  .  .  .  bis  godd  hure  inne  dighelJiesse." 
Layamon,  i  101, 

2.  A  secret,  a  mystery. 

"  Thatt  dseme  dlghhellnease  that  writenn  was  thurrh 
Moysasn."  Ormidum,  12,945. 

*  dight  (gh  silent),  *  dight-en,  *  diht-en, 
"^  dyght,  *  dyht-en,  *  dyht-yn,  v.t. 
[A.  S.  dihtan ;  0.  H.  Ger.  ticton,  dihtdn ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  tihten,  dihten  ;  Ger.  dichten ;  Icel. 
dikta ;  Dan.  digte,  from  Lat.  dicto  =  to  dic- 
tate, to  prescribe.]    [Dictate.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  arrange,  to  dispose,  to  settle, 

"  Thus  he  hit  gon  diTUen."  Layaman,  lii.  172. 

2.  To  rule,  to  manage,  to  govern, 

"The  kyng  dyghte  tho  this  lond  nobliche  withalle." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  67. 

3.  To  treat,  to  handle. 

"Herkneth  how  Gamelyn  was  dight." 

Gamelyn,  339. 

4.  To  prepare,  to  get  ready. 

"  These  his  supper  made  to  dig7ite." 

ChaiMier :  Dream,  1,526. 

5.  To  dress. 

"  Sche  was  ...  all  redy  dight."    Chaucer  :  C.  T ,  1,043. 

6.  T*i  deck  out,  to  bedeck,  to  ornament. 
"  I  dighte  me  derely,  and  dide  me  to  chlrche," 

P.  Plotoman,  12,963. 

7.  To  put  on. 

"  But  ere  he  could  hia  armour  on  him  dight. 
Or  get  hia  shield."  Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  1.  vii.  8. 

8.  To  handle,  treat,  or  discuss  a  question. 

9.  To  make  clean. 

"  When  1  get  them  dight  my  boots." 

Colvil :  Mock  Poems,  pt,  i.,  p.  81. 

10.  To  sift ;  or  clean  corn  from  chafF. 

"  The  cleanest  corn  that  ere  was  dight." 

Burns:  Addressto  the' Unoo' Guid. 

11.  To  wipe  away. 

"  But  they  canna  dight  their  tears  now,  so  fast  do 
they  fa'." 
Lament  of  L.  Maxwell  (Jacobite  Relics),  IL  35. 

12.  To  polish,  to  plane,  to  dress.     (Scotch.) 
"  They  had  into  thare  hiindis  wirkaud  fast. 

That  aue  parte  polist,  bumist  wele  and  dycht." 
Dougliis  :  Virgil,  257,  30. 

1  The  act  of  smoothing  a  piece  of  wood  by 
means  of  a  plane,  is  called  "  dichting"  a  deal. 
In  the  same  sense  carpenters  speak  of  dressing 
wood. 

*  B.  Reflexively : 

1.  To  dress  oneself,  to  prepare,  to  get  ready. 

'■  Ha  dyhte  hym  as  palmer."  Octovian,  1,858. 

2.  To  direct  one's  course,  to  make  one's 
way. 

"King  Richard  .  .  .  toward  Acres  gan  hym.  dygM." 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  2,593. 

TI  To  dight  one's  doublet:  To  give  one  a 
sound  drubbing  ;  to  curry  his  hide. 

."  There  Longoveil,  that  brave  and  warlllce  knight. 
Nobly  behaVd,  and  did  their  doublets  dight. 

HamlHon:  Wallace,  i-Ji.  2il. 

dight  (gh  siUnt),  a.  [Dight,  v.]  Dressed, 
adorned,  bedecked,  ornamented,  embellished. 
(Obsolete,  except  in  poetry.) 

"And  storied  windows  richly  dight." 

Milton :  II  Penseroso,  159. 

dight-er,  *  dight-ere  (gh  silent),  s,  [Eng. 
dight;  -er.].  One  who  makes  ready,  prepares, 
or  bedecks.  Specifically,  one  wlm  is  em- 
ployed in  winnowing  grain.    (Scotch.) 


f&te,  fftt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,   camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,   pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe=e.     ey  =  a,     qu  ='kw,  * 
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dight'-ing,   *  dlght-inge  (gh  silent),  pr, 
par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Dight,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  j4s  pr,  par.  t&  partidp.  adj, :  (See 
the  verb). 

C«  ^s  substantive : 

*  1.  The  act  of  making  ready,  preparing,  or 
bedecking. 

"  The  dightinge  of  his  house."— ^ye?i6tte,  p.  24. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  winnowing  corn. 

3.  Refuse ;  especially  of  com  after  winnow- 
ing ;  chaff. 

*  dight'-l^,  adv.     [Eng.    dight;   -ly.]     Hand- 
somely.    (Dames.) 

"Houses  dightly  furnished." — Adams  :  Works,  i.  2". 

dig'-it,    8.      [Lat.    digitvs  =  a    finger ;     Gr. 
fiaKTuAos  (ddktulos). 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  finger. 

"  The  inuermost  (%i(  is  often  stuntecL"— Owen. 

2.  The  measure  of  a  finger's  breadth,  or 
three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

"  If  the  inverted  tube  of  mercury  be  but  twenty-five 
digits  high." — Boi/le  :  Spring  of  the  Air. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith.  :  Any  integer  under  10 ;  so  called 
from  the  primitive  mode  of  counting  on  the 
fingers. 

"  Computable  by  digits."— Broume  :  Vulgar  Errours, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  12. 

*  2.  Astron.  :  The  twelfth  part  of  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon  ;  a  term  used  to 
express  the  quantity  or  magnitude  of  an 
eclipse ;  thus  an  eclipse  is  said  to  be  of  six 
digits,  when  one  half  of  the  disk  is  red. 

*  dig'-it,  V.  t  [Digit,  s.]  To  point  at  with  the 
finger. 

"  I  Bhall  never  care  to  be  digited  with,  'That  is  he.' " 
—Feltkam.:  Resolves,  pt,  i.,  No.  28. 

dig'-l-tal,  a.  &  s.     [Lat,  digitalis,'] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  fingers  or 
digits,  or  the  toes.  Thus  there  are  digital 
arteries  of  the  foot  as  well  as  of  the  hand. 

B.  As  sitbst. :  A  finger. 

"Paste  rings  upon  unwashed  digitals." — Lytton  : 
—What  iviU  he  do  with  it,  f  bk,  iv.,  oh.  ix. 

digital  cavity,  s. 

Anat. :  The  occipital  portion  of  the  lateral 
ventricle  of  the  brain. 

digital  impressions,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  The  slight  depressions  observable 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bones  of  the 
cranium,  which  correspond  to  the  cerebral 
convolutions. 

di-gXt'-ar-lein,s.  [Lat.  digita(lis),  andsuflf.-eiw.] 
A  briglit  yellow  powder  obtained  from  the 
aqueous  extract  of  foxglove  leaves.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  non-azotized  glucoside. 

dig-i-ta'-li-a,  a.    [Digitaline.] 

dig-i-tal'-ic,  a.  [Bug.  digital(in);  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  digitalis. 

digitalic  acid,  s. 

Cliein. :  C64H96O33.    [Dioitaliretin.] 

^-gi-ta'-li~e-BB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  digitali(s),  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -co?.] 

Bot. :  In  the  arrangement  of  Scrophulariacese 
given  by  Mr.  Benthani  and  adopted  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  a  tribe  of  the  sub-order  Rhinanthidese. 

dig-i-ta'-ll-fonn,  a  [Lat.  digitalis  ~  per- 
taining tn  a  finger,  and/omia  =r  form.] 

Bot.  :  Resembling  a  finger  in  form  ;  applied 
to  the  slightly  irregular  campanulate  corolla 

•  of  Digitalis. 

dig'-i-ta-lin,  dig'-i-ta-line,  s.  [Mod . 
Lat.  digiial(is)  —  foxglove,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
suff.  -in;  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  C25H40O15.  A  vegetable  alkaloid 
which  occurs  along  with  digitin  (digitonin 
C31H52O17)  in  the  Foxglove  (Digitalis  pur- 
Ipurea).      It   is    obtained  by  exhausting  the 

' '  leaves  with  alcohol,  and  adding  to  the  con- 
centrated solution  three  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  which  precipitates  the  alkaloids  ;  they 
are  separated  by  chloroform,  which  dissolves 
the  digitalin  and  leaves  the  digitin.  Digitalin 
crystallizes  in  slender,  shining  needles,  which 
dissolve  in  hydrochloilc  acid,  fonning  an  em- 
erald-green solution  on  the  addition  of  water ; 


the  alkaloid  is  precipitated  as  a  resin.  Sul- 
phuric acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  gi-een  solu- 
tion, which  is  turned  light-red  by  bromine 
vapour ;  on  the  addition  of  water  the  green 
colour  is  restored.  Digitalin  is  an  active 
poison.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  alkaloid 
has  been  obtained  pure. 

dig-i-ta~li'-na,  s.  [Lat.  digitalis  =  pertain- 
ing to  a  finger';  digitus  =  a  finger.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  ciliated  Infusoria,  lie- 
longing  to  the  family  Vorticellidae,  and  charac- 
terised by  the  oblong,  cylindrical,  urn-shaped 
body  surmounting  a  slender  hollow  stalk. 
They  are  commonly  found  growing  on  the 
backs  of  minute  freshwater  crustaceans,  such 
as  the  water-flea  (Daphnia),  &c.,  whose  move- 
ments are  often  seriously  impeded  by  the 
number  of  these  Infusoria  adhering  to  them. 

dig-i-tal-ir-et-in,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  digitalis ; 
second* element  not  obvious  ;  suff.  -etin.] 

Chem. :  CsoHgoOio-  A  glucoside  obtained 
by  boiling  digitaline  with  a  dilute  alkalinic 
solution  and  precipitating  by  an  acid,  which 
gives  digitalic  acid,  C54H96O33,  a  substance 
crystallizing  from  alcohol,  and  capable  of 
forming  crystalline  salts.  By  boiling  with 
acids  it  is  resolved  into  digitaliretin  and 
glucose.    (Miller.) 

dig-i-ta'-lis,  s.  [Lat.  digitalis,  ftom  digitus 
=  a  finger,  from  the  flowers  being  put  on  their 
fingers  by  children.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Scroi,)hulariaceae.  They  are 
natives  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  There 
are  numerous  species,  all  of  them  tall  herbs. 
Digitalis  purpurea,  the  Foxglove,  is  a  common 
plant  in  England, 

2.  Pharm.  :  The  dried  leaves  of  the  Foxglove 
are  used  in  medicine,  as  powder,  infusion,  or 
tincture,  or  in  the  form  of  the  active  principle, 
Digitaline.  Digitalis  purpurea  belongs  to  the 
order  Scrophulariaceee,  and  is  very  useful  in 
cases  of  heart  disease,  acting  as  a  cardiac 
sedative,  especially  in  mitral  disease  with 
dilated  heart ;  also  in  delirium  tremens  and 
acute  mania.  It  should  not  be  given  where 
the  renal  functions  are  disordered,  as  in 
chronic  Bright's  disease,  but  as  a  diuretic  in 
the  dropsy  of  the  heart  disease  it  is  extremely 
useful.  The  powdered  leaves  or  an  extract  of 
Digitalis  purpurea,  ochroleuca,  laevigata,  ferru- 
ginea,  and  other  species,  produce  vomiting, 
vertigo,  and  other  symptoms,  followed  even 
by  death.  D.  purpurea,  in  small  doses,  is 
however,  used  in  medicine. 

dig-l-tar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  digit(us)  =  a  finger, 
and  neut.  pi. "adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Bot. :  Finger-grass,  a  genus  of  grasses  so 
named  from  the  digitate  spikes.  There  are 
two  species  :  Digitaria  sanguinalis,  or  Cock's- 
foot  Finger-grass,  and  D.  humifusa.  Smooth 
Finger-grass.  Both  are  found  in  England, 
they  are  probably,  however,  not  indigenous, 
but  have  been  introduced  with  foreign  corn. 

dig'-i-tate,  dig'-i-tat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  digi- 
/afws  =  having  fingers  or  toes;  digitus  =  a. 
finger.]  Finger-shaped  ;  applied  to  bodies 
whose  parts  branch  out  in  finger-like  pro- 
cesses ;  as  e.g.  to  Alcyonia,  the  "  Dead-men's 
Fingers  "  of  the  sea-shore  ;  the  leaves  of  the 
Horse-chestnut,  &c. 

"  Animals  multifidous,  or  such  as  are  digitated."— 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errours. 

t  (1)  ni'jitatc  leaf: 

Bot.  :    A    compound    leaf,    having   several 


DIGITATE. 

.  Le  tf.  2.  Root. 


(2)  Digitate  root: 

Bot. :  A  root  having  the  tubercles  divided 
into  lobes  like  fingers,  the  divisions  extending 
nearly  to  the  base  of  the  root,  as  in  some 
species  of  Orchis. 

*  dig'-i-tate,  v.t.     [Digitate,  a.]     To  point 
out,  to  point  to  as  with  the  finger. 

"The  resting  on  water,  without  motion,  doth  digi- 
tate a  reason," — Robinson :  Eudoxa  (1G58),  p.  46, 


dig-i-ta'te-1^,  a^v.     [Eng.  digitate; 
a  digitate  manner. 


2/.]    In 


dig^itately-pinnate,  a. 

Bot.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  digitate  leaves 
whose  leaflets  are  pinnate. 

dig-i-ta'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  digitatus,  from  di^ 

gitus.] 

Anat.  :  A  division  into  fingers  or  finger-like 
processes,  as  exhibited  by  several  of  the 
muscles,  particularly  those  of  Serratus  magnus 
and  Obliquus  externus,  in  their  coalescence  on 
the  ribs. 


in  compos.     [Lat.  digitatus.] 


di-gi-ta'-to-, 

[Digitate.] 
Bot. ;  Digitate. 


digitato-pinnate,  a. 

Bot.  :    The    same    as    Digitately-pinnate 
(q.v.). 

dig'-i-ti-form,  a.     [Lat.  digitals  =  finger,  and 

forvia  —  form.]  Finger-shaped  ;  formed  like 
or  having  the  appearence  of  fingers,  as  in  the 
leaves  of  Hibiscus  digitifonnis. 


leaflets  arranged  almost  like  a  fan,  as  in  the 
Lupins. 


dig'-i-ti-grad-a.  s  pi.  [Lat.  digitus=^  toe, 
and  gradus  =  a  walking,  a  step ;  gradior  =  to 
walk.] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  the  order  Carnivora 
(q.v.),  comprising  the  Lions,  Tigers,  Cats, 
Dogs,  &c.,  in  which  the  heel  is  raised  above 
the  ground,  so  that  the  animals  walk  more  or 
less  on  the  tips  of  the  toes.  The  other  two 
sections  are  the  Pinnigrada  and  the  Planti- 
grada  (q.v.).  The  section  Digitigi-ada  is 
divided  into  the  families  Mustelidffi,  Viverridse, 
Canidse,  Hyaenidai,  and  Felidaa.  The  first  two 
are  aberrant,  being  Semiplantigrade.  The 
term  is  not  now  used. 

dig'-i-ti-grade,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  di- 
gitus =  a  toe,  and  gradus  =  a  walking,  a  step.] 

A,  As  adjective  : 

Zool.  :  Belonging  to  the  Digitigrada  ;  walk- 
on  the  toes. 

B.  -4s  subst.  :  A  member  of  the  Digitigrada; 
an  animal  which  walks  on  its  toes. 

dig'-i-tin,  s.  [Eng.  digit(alis),  and  aufi".  'in 
(Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Cliem.  :  The  part  of  the  alkaloid  extracted 
from  digitalis  which  is  insoluble  in  chloro- 
form, ft  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  crystallizes 
in  needles.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dis- 
solves digitin,  forming  a  yellow  brown  solu- 
tion, which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  turns  a 
purple-red  colour.  The  addition  of  water 
turns  it  green.    (Watts:  Diet.  Cliem.) 

dig'-it-i-nerved,  «.    [Eng.  digit,  and  nerved.] 
Bot.  (Of  the  ribs  of  leaves) :  Radiating  from 
the  petiole. 

*  di[g'-i-tize,  v.t.     [Eng.  digit;  -ize.] 

1.  To  finger;  to  use  with  the  fingers. 
"None  but  the  devil,  besides  yourself,  could  have 

dtgitiz'd  a   pen   after   so    acurrilous    a    fashion." — T. 
Browne :  Works,  ii.  211. 

2.  To  point  with  the  finger.    (Ash.) 

dig'-i-to-nin,  a.    [Digitin.] 

dig'-i-tor'-i-um,  s.  [Lat,  digitus  =  a  finger.] 
Mvsic:  A  small  portable  dumb  instrument, 
invented  by  M.  Marks,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  and  giving  fiexibility  to  the 
fingers  for  pianoforte  playing.  It  consists  of 
a  key-board  with  five  keys,  kept  in  their 
places  by  springs  of  metal. 

dig'-i-tule,  s.     [Lat.  digitulus,  dimin.  from 

digitus.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  little  finger  or  toe. 

2.  Entom.  :  One  of  the  hairs  on  the  tarsus 
of  the  Mealy  Bug. 

dig'-i-tus,  s.    [Lat.] 

Anat. .  A  finger  or  toe. 


bSil.  b6^;  pout,  j^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9liiii,  bengh;  go,  gem;  tbin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,     ph  =  f. 
-cian.  -tian=shan.     -tion.  -sion=shiin;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  ^^r.  =  bel.  del. 
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digladiate— digue 


*^-gla'-di-ate,  u;.  [Lat.  dlgladiatus,  pa. 
par.  of  digladior=  to  fight  :  di  =  dis  =  apart, 
and  gladius  =  a  sword.]  To  tight,  to  contend, 
to  quavrel. 

"  Digladiating,  like  -Eschiues  imd  Demoatlienes."— 
Hales  :  Remains,  p.  ■!■-, 

•di'-gla-di-a'-tion,  .>.  [Lat.  digladlatio, 
from  digladialHs.]  A  combat,  a  fight,  a  con- 
test or  contention. 

"Aristotle  seems  inirposely  to  intend  the  cherish- 
ing of  controversial  dtgladiatioiis.  —  GlitnolU :  Su-jpsis 
Hcient'ifica, 

^-gle'-na.  s.  [Gr.  6t  =  St?  {di^)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  yATJi'j]  (gUmi)  =  an  eyeball.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Rotatoria,  family  Xotom- 
matidge,  with  seven  British  species.  The 
body  is  sub-cylindrical,  but  very  changeable 
in  outline.  There  are  two  minute  eyes,  and 
the  foot  is  furcate. 

di'-glot,  «.  [Gr.  Si-yAojTTO?  (diglottos)—  speak- 
ing two  languages.]  [Polyglot.]  Using  or 
speaking  two  languages  ;  written  in  two  lan- 
guages, 

di-gl6t'-tic,    a.     [Eng.    digloi;    -ic]     Diglot 

(q-v.)-] 

di-glyph',  s.  [Gr.  5iyAu(f>o?  (digluplios)  =  with 
double  carving  or  indentation  :  Sl  =  SU  (dis) 
=  twice,  twofold,  and  yA.i;</)co  (ghqyho)  =  to 
carve,  to  cut.] 

Arch.  :  An  imperfect  triglyph,  with  only 
two  channels  instead  of  three-    [Triglyph.] 

* dig-na'-tiOU,    s.      [Lat.    dignatio.']     A    con- 
t    sidering  worthy  ;  esteem  ;  condescension. 

"His  speciall  dignatimi  and  loue  towards  you." — 
Foxe:  Book  of  Martyis,  p.  1,497. 

*digllC  {g  silent),  a.  [Fr.  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  dlgno  ; 
Ital.  degnu,  from  Lat.  dignus  =  worthy.] 

1.  Worthy,  deserving. 

"  One  that  was  a  digue  damisele  " 

WiUiiDn  of  Piilej^nc,  532. 

2.  Fit,  suitable,  comparable. 

'  ■  I  liave  non  Englisch  digne  unto  thy  nialice." 

CJtuucer:  C.  2'.,  5,108. 

3.  Disdainful,  proud,  contemptuous. 


*digne'-ly  (g  silent),  ^  digne-Uche,  adv. 
[Mid.  Eng.  dlgne  ;  -ly.] 

1.  Worthily. 

"  He  has  don  his  deuere  digncUche." 

W illiam  <f  Palerne,  520. 

2.  Proudly,  disdainfully,  contemptuously. 

"  I  wot  thow  nylt  it  digneViche  eudite  "" 

Chaucer:  2Voi/MS,  iii,  1,023, 

^dig-net-e,  *diiig-net-e,  s.    [Dignity.] 

*  dig-ni-f  i-ca'-tion,  s.    [Dignify.]    The  act 
of  dignifying  or  exalting  ;  exaltation. 

"  All  dignlfication  retains  still  the  same  title  of  the 
merit  of  some  virtue." — Mountague  :  Dcvoute  Essayes, 

pt.  ii.,  treat,  iv,,  §  1. 

dig'-ni-f  ied,  x>a.  par.  or  a.     [Dignify.] 
A«  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Invested  with  some  dignity. 

"Abbots  are  styled  dignified  clerka,  aa  having  some 
dignity  in  the  church,"— ^^ij^e  ;  i'arergon. 

2.  Noble,  august,  stately. 

"Offering  to  the  most  vlrtuoiis  of  the  nonjurors 
a  tranciuil  and  dignified  asylum," — Macaulay :  Hist 
ihig.,  en,  xvii. 

3.  Marked   with    dignity ;    stately,    noble, 
majestic. 

dig'-ni-fly,  *dig-m-fie.  v.t.    [O   Fr.  digni- 
fier;  Sp.  &  Prov.  dignijicar ;  Ital.  degvifirarc, 
from  Low  Lat.  dtignijlco,  from  Lat.  digiius  = 
worthy,  andfacio  {pass.fio)  =  to  make.] 
*  1.  To  think  worthy,  to  esteem. 

"  Age  to  compare  viito  thine  excellence 
I  nil  presume  him  so  to  dignifie." 

Roinaimt  of  Love. 

2.  To  invest  with  or  advance  to  some  dig- 
nity ;  to  exalt,  to  prefer. 

"They  were  aetup  thus  to  be  deluded  rather  than 
dignified." — Mountague  :  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.,  treat, 
iv.,  §2. 

3.  To  give  lustre  to  ;  to  honour  ;  to  make 
illustrious,  noble,  or  honourable  ;  to  ennoble. 

"  The  generous  motive  dignifies  the  scar." 

Pope:  Eoiner's  Odyssey,  xvii.  6C1. 

dig'-ni-ily'-ing,  jyr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.     [Dignify.] 
A.  &  B.   -4s  pr.  par.  (£•  particip.  adj. ;   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :    The  act  of  investing  with 
dignity  or  honour. 


dig'-nit-a-ry,  s.     [Fr.  dignitaire,  from  Lat. 

dignitas  =  dignity  (q.v.).]  One  who  holds  a 
position  of  diguity.  The  title  is  popularly 
used  for  an  ccclesia.stic  who  is  invested  with 
a  dignity  or  benefice  which  gives  him  some 
pre-eminence  over  mere  priests  ;  bat  in  strict- 
ness it  is  only  applicable  to  bishops,  deans, 
archdeacons,  and  some  below  them  who  hold 
jurisdiction. 

"If  there  be  any  dignitaries,  whose  xireferments  are 
perhaxia  not  li.ible  to  the  ncciisation  of  superfluity, 
they  may  be  persons  of  superior  merit."— Swift. 

dig  -  nit -y,  *  dig- net -e,  dig  -  nit -e, 
^  ding  -  net  -  e,  '  dig  -  nyt  -  ee,  *  dyg  - 
nit-e,  s.  [O.  Fr.  digmte,  dignete,  digniteit ; 
Fr.  digntfr  ;  I'lov.  digiiitat,  dignetat ;  Sp.  dig- 
nidad:  Port,  dignidade:  Ital.  dignita,  deg- 
nitd,  from  Lat.  dignitatem,  accus.  of  dignitcis 
=  worth  ;  digitus  =  worthy.] 
I,  Ordlnarij  Language : 

1.  Worth,  nobility,  worthiness,  estimation. 

"Of  se  swithe  heh  stal,  of  se  muche  dignete."— Ilali 
Meidenhad,  p.  5. 

2.  Rank,  high  position,  grandeur. 

"Two  households,  both  alike  in  dignity." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  .t  Julint  (Prol.). 

3.  The  importance  due  to  rank  or  position. 

"  He  hail  a  high  sense  of  bis  own  personal  dignity." 

— Maeaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  iv, 

4.  Ele\ation    or    stateliness    of    mien    or 

manners. 

"  To  calm  his  rage 
Vain  were  thy  dignity,  and  vain  thy  iige." 

Pope  :  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiv.  253,  254. 

5-  3Ioral  worth  ;  true  nobility  of  character  ; 

a  high  sense  of  honour  and  uprightness,  with 
au  utter  contempt  of  what  is  mean  or  dis- 
honourable. 

6.  Stateliness,  gi-andenr. 

"A  dignity  of  dress  adorns  the  great." 

Pope:  Jlom^r's  Odyssey,  vi.  "3. 

7.  A  high  office,  conferring  rank  in  society  ; 
a  position  of  importance,  rank,  or  honour. 

"  Proud  of  such  a  dignity." 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  437. 

*  8.  One  who  holds  a  high  office ;  a  digni- 
tary. 

"  Likewise  also  these  filthy  dreamers  .  .  .  apeak  evil 

of  dignities." — Jude  8. 

*  9.  A  maxim  of  general  acceptation ;  a 
general  principle. 

"The  sciences  concluding  from  dignities,  and  prin- 
ciples known  hy  themselves, 'receive  not  satisfaction 
from  probable  reasons." — Browne. 

II,  Techniccdly : 

*  1.  Astrol. :  A  certain  advantage,  which  a 
Planet  hath  by  virtue  of  being  in  such  a  ]'lace 
of  the  Zodiack,  or  such  a  conflgnration  with 
other  Planets,  &;c.,  whereby  his  virtue  is  in- 
creased and  augmented.    (AToxoti.) 

2.  Eccles.  :  Properly  that  promotion  or 
preferment  to  which  any  jurisdiction  is  an- 
nexed, but  commonly  used  for  any  high  i>osi- 
tion  in  the  Church. 

^  3.  Khet. :  One  of  the  three  parts  of  elocu- 
tion, consisting  in  the  right  use  of  tropes  and 
figures. 

*  dig-nos'ce,  v.t.  [Lat.  dignosco.]  To  distin- 
guish, to  discriminate,  to  determine. 

"Who  sail  haue  power  to  dignosce  and  tak  cogni- 

tiouiie  whidder  the  siime  fallis  within  the  said  act  of 
pa<;ificatioune."— .ic(a  Chas.  I.  (ed.  IBU),  v.  a42. 

*  dig-nos'-tic,  s.  [Diagnostic]  An  indica- 
tion, a  distinguishing  mark. 

*  dig-no'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dignosco,  dlgnohim, 
=  to  distinguish  :  di  =  dis  =  apart,  and 
gnosco,  nosco  =  to  know.]  A  distinction ;  a 
distinguishing  mark  or  characteristic. 

"That  temperamental  dignotions,  and  conjecture  of 
prevalent  hunmurs,  may  ■be  collected  from  spots  in 
our  nails,  we  are  not  averse  to  concede." — Browne  : 
Vulgar  Err  ours. 

*  di'-gon-ous,  «.  [Gr.  St  =  6t?  (dis)  ~  twice, 
twofold,  and  yuivCa  (gonia)  =  au  angle.] 

Bot. :  Having  two  angles. 

di'-gram,  s.  [Gr.  St  =  fit?  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  ypatjiijia.  (gramma)  =  a  writing,  a 
letter.]    The  same  as  Digbaph  (q.v.). 

di'-grHph,  s.  [Gr.  Sl  =  fit's  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  ypat^jj  (graphe)  =  a  writing,  a  figure.] 
A  combination  of  two  vowels  or  two  con- 
sonants to  represent  one  simple  sound ;  a 
double  sign  for  a  simple  sound. 

di-gr3,pll'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  digraph;  -fc]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  digrajih. 

"  Cases  of  the  arbitrary  use  of  consonants  as  di- 
grnnhie  modifiei-s  also  occur."—//,  tiweet,  in  Trans. 
Philological  Socinti/  (1873-lf,  p.  483. 


di-eress'  di-gress',  v.i.  (Lat.  disressys 
pf"?  o'f%^W,„.;',(i    =   «.=  apart,  »nd 

yradinr  =  to  walk,  1"  g".] 

I.  Lit.  :  To  go  or  turn  aside  from  the  right 
or  dirfut  path  7  to  deviate. 

■■  il-ifuvur  she  beginnetb  todigresse  in  latitude,  and 
to  dimiiiuh  bev  mutton  from  the  morue  rising.  -Hol- 
land: J'lhur.  bk.  ii.,  ch.  17. 

II.  Figundifcly  : 

*  i  To  go  or  turn  aside  from  the  path  of 
duty';  to  transgress,  to  deviate  from  the  right, 
to  offend. 

"  Thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 
The  deadly  blot  ou  thy  digressing  son. 

Hhakcsp. :  Richard  JL,  t.  a. 

^  2-  To  wander,  t'>  depart,  to  swerve. 

"  Digressing  from  the  valour  of  a  man." 

Sliakcsp.  :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

3.  To  wander  from  the  subject  or  question  ; 
to  depart  or  deviate  from  the  main  point  or 
design  of  a  discourse. 

"It  sec-iiiL'th  (to  digress  no  farther)  that  the  Tar- 
tarian^ siire.iiliiiL:  so  far,  cannot  be  the  Israelites." — 

/Jn'n-'"""i(     Enquiries. 

«[  (.'ralili  thus  discriminates  between  to 
digress  and  to  deviate:  "Both  in  the  original 
and  the  accepted  sense,  these  words  express 
going  out  of  tlie  ordinary  course  ;  but  digress 
is  used  only  in  particular,  and  deviate  in 
general  cases.  We  digress  only  in  a  naj'rative 
whether  written  or  spoken  ;  we  deviate  in 
actions  as  well  as  in  words,  in  our  conduct  as 
well  as  in  writings.  Digress  is  mostly  taken 
in  a  good  or  inditferent  sense ;  deviate  in  an 
indifferent  or  bad  sense.  Although  frequent 
digressions  are  faulty,  yet  occasionally  it  is 
necessary  to  digress  for  the  purposes  of  expla- 
nation ;  every  dcviaiinn  is  bad,  which  is  not 
sanctioned  liytlie  necessity  of  circumstances." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*'  di-gress',  s.    [Digress,  u]    A  digression. 

"  Nor  let  any  censure  this  a  digress  from  my  his- 
tory."—/"iti^ar.-  Church  History,  bk.  xi.,  oh.  x..  §  43. 

di-gress'-ing,  pr.piar.,  a.,  &,s.    [Digress,  v.] 
A.  &  B,  As  pr.  ijar.  d-  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  ve]-b). 

C.  -Is  siihst. :  The  act  of  wandering  or  de- 
parting from  the  main  subject ;  digression. 

di-gress'-ion  (ss  as  sli)»  s.  [Lnt.  digressio, 
from  digressiis,  p;i.  par.  of  digredior ;  Fr.  di- 
gression.;  Sp.  difjrcsiun  ;  Ital.  digresnione.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

^  1.  Lit.  :  A  deviation  or  wandering  from 
the  direct  course. 

"  The  dig >-ession  of  the  sun  is  not  equal ;  but,  near 
the  equinoctial  intersections,  it  is  riyht  and  greater ; 
near  the  solstiees,  more  ohliiiue  and  lesser." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Figuratively : 

^  (1)  A  deviation  or  wandering  from  the 
path  of  virtue  ;  a  transgression,  an  oft'ence. 

"  Then  my  digression  is  so  vile,  so  base, 
That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face." 

Sltakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  202,  203. 

(2)  A  wandering  or  departing  from  the  main 

point  or  subject  of  a  discoui'se,  argument,  or 
narration. 

"  Digression  is  so  much  in  modem  use," 

Cowfier :  Conversation,  855, 

(3)  That  part  of  a  discourse,  &c.,  which 
wanders  from  the  main  point  or  subject, 
though  still  having  some  connection  with  it. 

"To  content  and  fill  the  eye  of  the  understanding, 
the  liest  authors  sprinkle  their  works  with  ])leasiug 
digressions,  with  which  they  recreate  the  minds  of 
their  readers." — Dryden. 

*  (4)  Anj-thing  irrelevant. 

"The  good  man  thought  so  much  of  his  late  con- 
ceived commonwealth,   that  all  other  matters  were 

but  digressions  to  \iim."—Sidiiey. 

II.  Astron. :  The  apparent  distance  of  the 
inferior  planets.  Mercury  and  Venus,  from  the 
sun.  The  greatest  digression  of  the  former  is 
28°,  and  of  the  latter  47^- 

*  di-gress'-ion-al  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  di- 
gression; -a?.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  digres- 
sion ;  of  the  nature  of  a  digression. 

"Milton  has  judiciously  avoided  Fletcher's  digres- 
stoiiai  ornaments."- ir«rron.'  Sotes  on  Milton. 

di-gres'-sive,  a.  [Fr.  dlgressif;  Ital.  di- 
gressivo ;  Sp.  digresivo.]  Digressing;  of  the 
nature  of  a  digression. 

"The  digressive  sallies  of  imagination  would  have 
heen  compressed  and  restrained  hy  confinement  of 
rhyme."- ./o/iTiion  .'  Lioes  of  tlic  Poets ;  I'ouiig. 

di-gres'-Sive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  digressive;  -ly.] 
By  way  of  digression. 

digue,  5.  [Fr.]  A  sea-wall  or  breakwater. 
An  artificial  construction  opposing  a  barrier 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine ;   go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  w^ork,  whd.  son :   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a,     qu  =  kw. 


digyn— dilapidating 


to  the  sea  or  preventing  the  deuudatiou  of  the 
land  thereby,    [Dike.] 

"The  learned  hydrographer,  Fournier,  speaks  ot 
those  dams  aud  digues  " — iSoifle  :  Workg,  i.  4-21, 

di-g^',   s.      [Gr.  Si  =  Si's  idh)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  yvvri  {giine)  =  a  female] 
Bot. :  A  plant  having  two  pistils  or  styles. 

di-gj^n'-i-a,  s.  i)L  [Eng.  digyn;  Lat.  neut. 
pi.  adj.,  suff.  -m.j 

Bot. :  The  name  which  was  given  hy  Lin- 
nseua  to  the  second  order  in  his  artificial 
system  of  plants,  comprising  sucli  as  have 
two  free  styles,  or  a  single  style,  deeply  cleft 
into  two  parts. 

di-g^'-i-an.    di'-gj^n-oiis,   a.     [Eng. 
digyn;  -ian ;  -oiis.] 
Bot. :  Having  two  pistils  or  stj'les. 

di-he'-draLl,  *  di-e'-dral,  a.    [Gr.  8l  =  sCs 

(dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  aiid  e5pa  (hedra)  =  a 
seat,  a  face.] 

1.  Of  a  figure :  Having  two  sides. 

2.  Of  a  crystal :  Having  two  planes. 

dihedral-angle,  s.  The  mutual  inclina- 
tion of  two  intersecting  planes,  or  the  space 
included  between  them. 

di-he'-dron,  s.  [Dihedral.]  A  figure  having 
two  sides  or  surfaces. 

di-hex-a-he'-dral,  a.  [Gr.  6t  =  5U  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  ancl  Eng.  hexahedral  (q.v.).] 

Crystallog.  :  Having  the  form  of  a  hexa- 
hedral prism  with  trihedral  summits. 

di-hy'-drfc,  a.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  kydric  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Noting  a  compound  of  two  hydro- 
gen atoms  with  an  acid  radical.  Used  to  denote 
dibasic  acids,  the  acids  being  regarded  as  a  salt 
of  hydrogen— as  dihydric  sulphate,  HgS04, 
commonly  called  sulphuric  acid.  In"  this 
Dictionary  these  compounds  are  described 
under  the  name  of  the  respective  acid,  as 
sulphuric  acid  (q.v.). 

di-hy'-drite,  s.  [Gr.  6t  =  SiV  (dis)  twice, 
twofold  ;  ufiwp  (kiidor)  =water,  and  Eng.  sufl'. 
•ite  (Mill.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Pseudoraalachite. 
Compos. :  Phosphoric  acid,  24-" ;  oxyde  of 
copper,  69'0  ;  water,  6'3. 

di-i-S.m'-bus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Si  =  St's 
(dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  aud  (!aju)3o9  (iambos) 
=  au  iambus  (q.v.).] 

Pros.  :  A  foot  consisting  of  two  iambuses 
i^-Kj-). 

di'-i-6d-,  in  compos.  [Pref.  dl  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  Eng.,  &e.  iod(ine)  (q.v.).] 

C/iem. ;  Compounds  in  which  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  have  been  replaced  by  two  atoms  of 
iodine. 

di-i'-o-dide,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  iodide  (q.v.).] 

CliQin. :  A  compound  of  two  atoms  of  iodine 
■with  a  dyad  element  or  radical,  as  mercuric 
diodide,  Hglg.    Also  called  Biniodide. 

di-i-so-pent'-^l,  s.    [Decyl  hydride,] 

*  dl-ju'-di-oant,  s.  [Lat.  dijudicans,  pr.  par. 
of  dijudico.]  '  One  who  decides  or  adjudicates 
on  a  question. 

"Many  things  ■which  popuhir  dfjudicants  hold  as 
certain  n«  their  cxee<\a." —Glanvill :  Vanity  qf  Dogma- 
tizing, ch.  xxiii. 

*  di-j'fi.'-di-cate,  v.i.     [Lat.  dijudimtus,  pa. 

pa.  of  dijudico  :  di  =  dis  =  apart,  and  judico 
to  judge,  to  decide.]  To  decide,  to  determine, 
to  adjudicate. 

"The  church  of  Eome,  when  she  corameuds  unto 
U8  the  authority  of  the  church  iu  dijudicating  of 
scriptures,  eeema  only  to  speak  of  herseif ."— ifaZes  .■ 
Remains,  p.  260. 

*di-jA'-di-cat-ed,  im.  par.  or  a.    [Dijudi- 

CATE.  ] 

*di-jii-di-cat'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Di- 

JUDICATE.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sifhst. :  The  act  of  judging,  deter- 
mining, or  deciding ;  dijudication. 

*di-jA-di-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dijudicatio, 
from  dijvdicatus.] 


1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  deciding,  deter- 
mining, or  distinguishing. 

"  Iu  tlie  dijudications  we  make  of  colours." — Boyle  : 
Workt,  i.  674. 

2.  Law  :  Judicial  distinction.    (Wharton.) 
di'-ka,  a.    [A  native  West  African  word.] 

dika-bread,  s. 

C/mn. :  A  vegetable  substance,  somewhat 
resembling  co(;oa,  prepared  from  the  fruit  of 
Mangifera  Gahoneiisis,  a  tree  growing  abun- 
dantly on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  from 
Sierra  Leone  to  the  Gaboon.  The  fruit,  which 
is  about  the  size  of  a  swan's  egg,  contains  a 
white  almond.  These  almonds  when  coarsely 
bruised  and  warm-pressed,  form  dika-bread, 
which  has  a  grey  colour  with  white  spots, 
smells  like  roasted  flour  and  cocoa,  and  has 
an  agreeable,  somewhat  bitter,  and  astringent 
taste,  and  is  greasy  to  the  touch.  It  is  a  valu- 
able article  of  food,  and  is  used  abundantly 
by  the  natives.    (Watts :  Diet.  Chein.) 

dike,  *dic,  dyke,  s.     [A.S.  die;  cogn.  with 

Dut.  dijk ;  Icel.  diki;  Dan.  dige ;  Sw.  dike; 
M^  H.  Ger.  tick;  Ger.  teich,  all  =  a  dike  ;  Gr. 
Tetxo5  (teichos)  =  a  wall  (Skeat).  Ditch  is 
merely  a  softened  form  of  dike.  Cf.  pouch  and 
poke,  stitch  and  stick.]  [Dig,  Ditch,  Digue.] 
I.  Ordinary  Languo,ge : 

1.  A  ditch  ;  a  channel  for  water  made  by 
digging ;  a  moat. 

"  Aboute  the  castel  wa?  a  dyke." 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  6,021. 

2.  A  mound  or  dam  of  stones,  earth,  sand, 
&c.,  raised  to  protect  low-lying  lands  from 
being  flooded  by  the  sea  or  a  river. 

"Dikes  that  the  hands  of  the  farmers  had  raised." 
Longfellow:  Eeangeline,  i.  L 

3.  A  wall  or  fence,  whether  of  turf  or  stone. 
(Scotch.) 

"Tlie  gentlemen  have  begun  to  enclose  with  atone 
dykes  or  walls." — P.  Craig  :  For/are.  Stat.  Ace,  ii.  498, 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Geol. :  A  wall-like  mass  of  cooled  and 
hardened  volcanic  or  igneous  rock,  which 
when  hot  and  a  fluid  penetrated  into  a  rent 
or  fissm-e  in  the  sedimentary  strata.  As  a 
rule,  to  which,  however,  there  arc  not  a  few 
exceptions,  the  volcanic  material  is  harder 
than  the  sedimentary  rocks  into  which  it  has 
intruded  itself.  In  many  cases  these  have 
been  washed  away,  leaving  it  standing  alone 
like  a  wall.  It  was  natural  for  the  natives  of 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  to  call  it, 
like  a  wall  made  by  human  hands,  a  dyke,  and 
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d.  Bikes,    m.  Chalk  converted  into  Oranular  Marble. 
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the  term,  at  first  local,  is  now  everywhere 
used.  Geologists  employ  it  even  when  the 
line  of  volcanic  material  does  not  rise  above 
the  sedimentary  strata.  A  dike  is  analogous 
to  a  vein,  but  is  on  a  larger  scale,  and  does 
not  ramify  to  the  same  extent  as  a  vein.  Re- 
cent dikes  are  seen  in  Vesuvius  and  Etna. 
They  are  formed  by  the  filling  up  of  open 
fissures  with  liquid  lava.  Exactly  similar 
appearances  are  presented  amid  the  extinct 
1^  volcanoes  of  Auvergne  in  France,  in  Scot- 
"  land,  in  St.  Helena,  and  in  other  places. 
Sometimes,  as  in  St.  Helena,  they  Jhave  a 
vitreous  selvage.    (Lyell.) 

2.  Mining:  A  non-metallic  Avail  of  mineral 
matter  occupying  a  former  fissure  in  rock, 
intercepting  and  disturbing  the  order  of  ore- 
bearing  strata, 

*  dike-grave,  s.  An  officer  appointed  to 
look  after  the  dykes  in  Fen  countries. 

"The  chief  Dike-grave  here  is  one  of  the  greatest 
officers  oi  trust  in  all  the  province."— ^oweZi  .■  Letters, 

p.  8. 

dike-leaper,  dyke-louper,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  A  beast  that  breaks  through  all 
fences. 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  given  to  immoral  conduct. 
(Scotch.) 

dike-leaping  dyke-]oupin',  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  Applied  to  cattle  that  cannot  be 
kept  within  fences. 


2.  Fig.:  Loose  or  immoral  conduct.  (Scotch.) 

*  dike -reeve,  s.  The  same  as  Dike- 
grave  (q.v.).    (Ash.) 

*dike,  "^dik-en,  ^  dyke,  *dyk-en,  v.t.  & 
i.     [A.S.  dician.]    [Dig,  v.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  dig,  to  open  by  digging. 

"  To  delve  and  dike  a  deop  diche  al  aboute," 

Pi^TS  Plowman,  p.  385. 

2.  To  surround  with  a  ditch. 

"  Now  dos  Edward  dike  Berwik  brode  and  long," 
Langto/t,  p.  272. 

3.  To  bury. 

"  Depe  dolvene  and  dede  dyked  in  moldez." 

MoHe  Arthure,  974. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  dig. 

"  It  were  better  dike  and  delve, 
And  stand  upon  the  right  faith.* 

Oower:  C.  A.  (Prol.). 

*  diked,  ^  dyked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dike,  v.] 

dik'-er,  dyk'-er,  s.  [Eng.  dik(e) ;  -er.] 
A  person  whose  employment  is  to  build  en- 
closures of  stone,  generally  without  lime ; 
often  called  a  dry-diker.    (Scotch.) 

"The  dyker,  as  he  is  called,  gets  from  £2  to  S.Z 
sterling,  and  sometimes  more,  for  tliree  months  in 
summer."—/*,  Tarland:  Aberd.  Statist.  Ace. ,  vi.  20D. 

dik -ie,  dyk -ie,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  dilx 
(I'V.).]     A  little  ditch  or  dike. 

•dik'-ing,  *  dyk'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [Dike, 
v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  digging. 

*  di-la9'-er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  dilaceratns,  pa. 
par.  of  dilacero  =  to  tear  in  xjieces  :  di  =  dis 
=  apart,  and  lacero  =  to  tear,]  To  tear  in 
pieces,  to  rend  asunder,  to  burst. 

"  The  infant  dllacerates  and  breaks  those  parts 
which  restrained  him  before."  —  Browne ;  Vulgar 
Errours,  bk,  lit,  ch.  vi. 

*  di-la9'-er-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  u.      [Dila- 

cerate,] 

*  ^-iS-f-er-a'-tion,  *  di-la9-er-a-ci-ouii, 
[Lat.  dilaceratio.] 

1.  Lit,:  The  act  of  tearing,  breaking,  or 
rending  in  two ;  the  state  of  being  torn  or 
reuL  asunder. 


fibres." — A  rbuthnot. 

2.  Fig.:  A  violent  rupture,  falling  out,  or 
dispute. 

"  Many  dilaceracions  and  dlulsions  may  folowe."— 
Joye :  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  xi. 

^-l^m-in-a'-tion,  s.     [Gr.  St  =  5is  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  Lat.  lamina  =  a  plate,  a 
slice,  a  blade.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Choeization  (q.v.). 

*  di-la'-ni-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  dilaniatus,  pa.  par. 
of  dilanio  =-  to  tear  to  iiieces  ;  di  =  dis  = 
apart,  and  lanio  =  to  lacerate,  to  tear.]  To 
tear  to  pieces,  to  rend,  to  dilacerate. 

"Rather  than  they  would  dilaniate  the  entrails  of 
their  own  mother,  and  expose  her  thereby  to  be  ra- 
vished, they  met  half  way  ui  a  gallant  'kina."— Dowel ; 
England's  Tears. 

*  di-la-ni-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dilaniatio  :  di= 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  lanio  =  to  mangle,  to 
lacerate.]  A  rending  or  tearing  in  pieces ;  di- 
laceration. 

*  di-lap'-i-datc,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dilapidafus, 
pa.  par,  of  dilajndo  ~  to  destroy  ;  di  =  dis  = 
apart,  and  lapidem,  accus.  of  lapis  =  a  stone.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  damage,  to  injure,  to  bring  to 
or  suffer  to  fall  into  a  state  of  ruin. 

"  If  the  bishop,  parson,  or  vicar,  &c.,  dilajnidates  the 
buildings,  or  cuts  down  the  timber  of  the  patrimony 
of  the  ai\ixc\i."—Blacksto7ie  :   Coinment.,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  4. 

2.  Fi§. :  To  waste,  to  squander. 

"  Dilapidating  the  revenues  of  the  church." — Bp.  Eurd. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  into  ruin,  to  become 
dilapidated. 

"  The  church  of  Elgin  ,  .  .  was  suffered  to  rfi^apidate 
by  deliberate  robbery  and  frigid  indifference."— /ohn- 
son  :  A  Journey  to  the  Hebrides. 

dl-l3<p'-i-dat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Dilapidate.  ] 

di-lap'-i-dat-ing,  pr.  par.,  u,.,  &  s.  [Dila- 
pidate.] 

*  A.  &  B,  .4s  pr.par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

"In  the  neighbourhood  of  dilapidating  edifices."— 
Johnson  :  Liees  of  the  Poets ;  J>yer. 


boil,  b6^;  po^t,  Jdw*!;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  espect,  Xenophon,  exist.  ph  =  f. 
-<;ian,  -tian  =  shg.n,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -hie,  -die.  &c.  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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dilapidation— dilettftute 


C,  Ai  fnihm. ;  T\\h  act  r.f  mining,  wasting, 
or  gwffering  to  fall  lnt/>  'Imcay;  the  atatft  of 
felling  int^»  dacfiy. 

^-t^p-i-Aa'-tUm,  n.  fLat.  dih//ri/}//f.U>,  frrnfi 
dil/x^/i/J-aiiiH ;  Ft.  dUfj/fntlMi/yti ;  Bp.  dilnj/i/h/^ 
cU/ti;  IXiiX.  d.ilo.f/U}/j/^i//f>A.'\ 

I,  frrd.i«.(in,f  Ijiwpw/jt  I 

h  TAt  :  1)f;c^y  for  want  of  rej^air ;  a  »tate 
of  Xiartial  rain. 

*  2.  FUpiroAivf^Vfi : 

(1)  Th^  act  <•>/  waftting,  rlamasffng,  w  fnjnrirtg. 
"The  chTiTf;h  nh/jTilrl  i»ni»  yiwi  lor  (lU'/.j/nUifi//m  'ti  Ito 

power."— ifcrw*/^ .    W/w**,  11.  ■Wi. 

(2)  A  Mtat*;  r,f  rlft^ay. 

"  The  Htote  'yf  f/V^tj/Sd^t/U/n  into  whfch  » (fir«kt  fnnpirc. 
mrnd  ttiX\.''—fiurk*; ;  Naf,f>f,  f/f  Ariyif  t /j^Mii. 

(3)  Perjrtilation. 

IL  7>aw;  Thft  a/rt  of  an  incmmVi^it  In  infffrx- 
fng  the  chanr^l,  pflrHonagft-hoTL**^,  ami  oth^.-r 
Imil/linga  thurnt/f  >>f;]r)Tiginsf,  to  go  tCf  rnin  or 
der:ay,  whf-A.hkT  nnf:h  dilapidation  is  volontary, 
that  !<(,  by  pnllfng  flown  any  |tart  of  the  bTiilrl- 
Ings;  or  j^assii^'e,  that  i«,  mr  rifiglftcrffng  to 
kftfjjt  them  in  reT»air,  OflapidatJOTjs  aho 
extend  to  any  wflml  waste  (n  or  rjfrf>n  th^: 
gJelte-wowlB,  or  any  other  infieritanr*  of  the 
Chnreh.  For  «nf;h  acfcij  an  action  Hea  either 
In  the  gplritnal  eoixrt  by  the  canon  law,  or  in 
the  conrtB  of  common  law,  and  ft  may  1-^: 
Trt-onght  by  the  nnccf^'Ufr  again.Ht  the  pr'-'U- 
cemoT,  if  living,  or,  if  dead/thwi  againit  l-li.^ 
exefiotora, 

"Tin  the  duty  ^rf  al7  chiir';h'»ar'l>^iJ  V/  \rt<^-'ait  the 
lonifi-n^  trt  thf,  rect/yr  ot  v\(st.r*—A-ji.ifff.    fn  f.r'j'm . 

tft-Iiil>'-I-dar-tdr,  fl.  fKng.  diUjf^/1/t.t(A) ;  -f/r.\ 
One  who  rran.H'iM  or  Hufff-.rH  'inapfriation.*), 

"The  late  M«h(>p,  a  mftTurtrivaa  flUa,j4/UiAf>r  <A  thfii, 
ffee." — fttyypi :  /Afi  r^  Parftxr. 

qTiality  of  being  aU^t^ithib. 

"-We  take  notfr*  of  the  Wi-.nderfii?  dV/i.MMI.ff,y  'tt 
exteiMriveneiw  frf  the  gullet*  -yf  »eri*at«.' — A-/;^. 

di'l^r-^ble,  '■^.  fFr, .'/.  Sp.  ;  Ital-  dif/HoUh, 
fTfjin  f>at.  dAhitm,  pa,  par.  fytdiff&fo.l  fDrLATK.j 
CAT;ta.h)h  of  'liTatation  ;  that  may  or  can  >>e  cli- 
lated  or  ezpan^Ie^l ;   ela^ic  ;   the  oppo^rfte  t/* 

"These  en/1  In  fnn»n  air  bUrf/Iera,  flWit^tfM  xtA  eoTc 
tractfWe  " — Ar^n/JhnM  :  On  Alh-M^nU- 

di-lo-ta'-tfon,  *  dll-a-ta-d-otui,  «t.  CFr, 
d.ila.tMUm. ;  from  I^c  dil/fJ/iMo,  frorrr  dilf/Mivs^, 
pa,  par,  of  diUjM=t(>  extend;  ?ip.  dU/jl/jj^m; 
Ital-  dil/Jio^/ZflA ;  Port,  diW-/j^/j.\ 

A.  OrdAwiry  1/iwjv/Mje : 

L  LiteroUy: 

1.  The  act  of  dilating,  extending,  or  expati/l- 
fog ;  eiteTiAlon,  expanirion,  dfaterisrfon ;  the 
oppemte  to  r/mtrri/iir/f,,  (r^.v.). 

"T>ie  motii-in«  of  the  twjsrne,  t.y  '^Tntractl'yn  srwl 
diUitri/.iMi,  tab  tfi  eaay  an^l  Vi  *nr>tle,  that  y^n  <ian 
haxdif  coiM»lTe  w  rjlrtlnsfalah  them  ansfht,'— //"dJiw, 

2.  The  state  r>f  being  dilated,  extended,  dis- 
tended or  expande/i, 

''Ey  hta  enetgr  he  &rod-ncea  - .  ,  flnWity.  crflrtraft- 
tton,  and  fW^tMj'/m  frfthe  cin^ilatlnsf veaaeht  in  plaxitA 
asnd  animAla." — Sl«o'<A ,'  jC^A^«  -i/  ff'iXvjre,  Tof- 11,,  pt.  1 L, 

*  H,  Firpi/roXixdy  : 

L  A  swelling  or  expanding  of  the  spirit!*. 
"All  theae  are   the  effects  f>f  tVie  dHj^uafiw*  mmI 
VfiUii\u  forth  of  the  !(plriti»  Into  the  otitward  i/KeTA."— 

2,  'rite  a/^  of  dilating  or  enlarging  npon  any 
3n.bject. 

"  Wliat  needeth  greater  'W/uri/i/yir.  i  ' 

B-  Hnirg.t  The  accidental  or  abnormal 
aOjgrrfenfAtion  of  a  canal  or  Ofiening,  a»  in 
arreari»m»,  rarices,  Ac,  or  tbe  pTfjce'-t^t  I'.f  operi- 
ing  any  apertnre  or  canal,    iSMr>/jl.issfM,') 

"  dl-la'te  fl),  tr,<,    fT>ELArE,I 

^'la'te  r2^,  w.<.  &  *:.  C^r,  '^:///^^^  ;  Sf>.  *  port, 
d.iUiUf:r ;  ftal,  d.Vfftfim.  from  L&t,  dilr/fu^^  |.a, 
par.  of  difero ;  r/i  =  *-/«  =  ax*art,  and  toiv-!  = 
borne.] 

A.  Trri.iijiiti'cf. : 

I.  (MjirfMy: 

\,  lf>  expanf-l,  to  extend,  to  di^ttertd  ;  t/"> 
enlarge    in    all    directions ;   thft  ff\>%}f>'^^,  tru 

"The  )WJ*o»id  refra/*t!on  woul/l  (fprearf  *he  ray*  on* 
way  a«  m-nch  a*  the  f!  rvt,  dof.h  Another,  and  iw>  diB/iM. 
the  Ittta«e."~i9ewftw, 

*2.  To  Increase,  t/>  ext>iTid,  t^)  rf^rHnrl. 

"They  no-w  ftUnr^  xml  »iotw  ^.ntraj^  thfr.r  f'-.r'y*  ' 


"  3.  To  njfrasul  'Aijrrrsiti, 
"  ^ftf*,  an/I  (yran«h««  whf/;h  dW  tiToiiKl  OMnU 
'nieir  ciMuiiiJ  untinU,  watitz/n  vfKtttiiu^itttriiiftU.'' 

tffmu«r.'  P.q^  If.  xH,  ««. 
*IL  F''/jnroMtdy: 

1.  To*:r»l^.rgenj/«'»n  ;  t^»  relate  at  large  or  folly, 

"  fcot !-;«  *ovij/]  n/yt  eri/lwe  that  w.foI  tVieam 
f  c/f  tA/  rf«««e  *t  large.'     f^/wrr:  f.  (i.,  fh  r.  m. 

2.  To  amplify, 

"To  //iA-zA?  «n/J  erAV^nifth  each  \iKt%\t^\xr  inui^with 
A  variety  of  adJimetA,"— /y/ifl^ft .'  voi,  i,  left- 12. 
B.  !fdra:mU.ivc, : 

L  /vi'-. ;  To  «wftll,  to  exj^and,  to  be  extended 
or  enlarged. 

"Tf.la  little  K^^lden  tt-rea/l 
lAl/iU*  into  a  vAmtm  hl«h  and  raAt," 

U/tt/jfKlU/te  :  >i/m/),  fif  the  het^rt, 

2-  ^';E§'. ;  To  «T>eak  fnlly  an/l  eopion»Iy ;  to 
enlarge,  to  de«cant  :  foIlowe/1  ?^  »»»,  or  w>//a. 

" To  aO't/.e  uf^m  it,  and  Improve  their  Iw«tre,  by  a«y 
fuiAitUm  r/r  el/Xinenee  of  iij^-^.^.^.  —fH/ii'mfUrr,, 

•;■  Crabb  thna  discriminates  l>fdweeri  t/^ 
//>7///>^  ;!nd  t^*  f^r.y/j.f/l :  **'nth  U\t^  of  drawing 
snvthin;r  out  =(o  aj*  t//  o'^nijiy  a  greater  ftjift/* 
1«  V'/-,rr(rnon  to  the«c  terms*,  fn  opx»o(*fti*'rti  t/-; 
wfdrwMft/j.  .  ,  ,  A  yAsi/\(\tiT  d.Wt.t^ji  on  the  a/I- 
TftimioTi  f/t  air,  or  the  heart  dlhi^A  with  joy  ; 
knowWlge  m'fia.wk  the  mind,  or  a.  per»^/r»'« 
views  mjifi-wl  with  circnmstanccfl,  Tn  the  dr- 
eulation  '■>f  the  blctrjfl  tXittm^i  the  bo^iy,  the 
vessels  are  exfioae^l  tf^  a  t)ery»etJJiiil  dii/jXt/i^/m 
and  ry;ntra/;tion  ;  the  gra/b»al  c^,fi»/nj^m  of  the 
mind  T>y  the  regnlar  mcjfleH  of  c/'>rnmnni''3iting 
kuowlf'Ai^d  t/>  youth  l»  anqne<(t!onabIy  t/;  IfC 
<Ua'\t*-A  ;  bnt  the  «Ti^l/len  ^jo/fiM/m  (jf  aman'». 
thonghts  from  a  c//rftparative  «tate  of  igriorarice 
by  any  p<-ywerfal  action  i»  very  Aaxi^firowi " 
{(Irohh:  B'ft^.  Hyn/m.^ 

*  ^-iA'tC,   «-     [IM,  dU/fiiia.]     Extended,  eri- 

"  Wh//f(i  th^  oat  (4  the*r  Vmnty  h«re  imtrrs'it'^i 
Witit  »>  (2i?«ie  aii4  afca/yloee  a  powtr," 

fi,  Jf/nwn.',  fk^mwA,  1. 2- 

di'lat'H^  />«.  y^/r-  &  «,    [Orr.ATE,  «,] 
1.  /-'^^  :  '-ixpandftd,  extendft'l,  erdarge/1. 
•  2.  /Vy;/- ;  Foil,  Vfpif/wi,  aTftplifte-'l,  detaile*!. 

"Take  a  m/^re  <ZS«««Z  farerwen,"— M«*flr», ,-  ,<«'* 
(TeG  M/-/r  jgftrf*  ff  «/Z.  U.  I. 

di'lat^-er,  ji,    [Eng,  dilaUe);  -^J\    (Jht,atof;,j 

1,  />):i, ;  Orie  who  erilargesi,  ex{»arid«,  exterid.'i!, 
or  amplifies. 

"T>.yUf>'.Tjr«ithewthy  wlK  v-'JiijT.lfy 
The  fiTitt  /JMfit^rt  fit  thy  facc.OTjjt  naf,i/-r..' 

2,  /'^-;  *'>Tje  who  flU&tea  or  diw^ottnitea 
erj^ncmsAj  ap<^»n  any  suVdect, 

dl'laf-l6g,  )>r,  )y/,J*-,  «-,  &  «,      fOTLATK,  W-] 

A*  ^  B.  -4^  jw,  /wr,  (&  partiHp.  wlj. :  (Se* 
the  verb), 

1,  /-''A.;  Tlie  act  of  ezpeatdhtg^  exteridfng, 
or  wdarging, 

2-  Z"^- ,'  The  act  of  enlarging  or  amplifying 

di-la-tlon  ax  «.  flln^-  dU^/j^e);  ^m.l  Tiif. 
suit  fyf  dilating,  exfj^Tiding,  or  f^rihse^i^ ;  the 
state  of  Vjeing  dflate/'i ;  di&tatJon, 

'  di-l^-tfon  C2>,  ?.    D^t-  (/ifof^io-)    a  delaying 

or  delay ;  procrafttiriation, 

"WT-iat  cHistrnett/m  ennfrt  thfja  m*k«of  onr  wdfnl 
r)nfif.i//ra,  hwt  aa  a  »tofci»m  entttem^?''— %.,  z/--*^; 

di  la'~tive, '-/.  [F,ng, '■/;/////«>,- -iw-]  IHIating, 
's.rj-.ir(:/  'V\\>X\f,ix  or  expansion,  (^icfe  extca/rt 
nnd«r  dihuive.) 

di-laf-OT  Cj), «.  [  F.ng-  r'i,7//./A> ;  -or,}  fDrt^TKa.] 
*I.  Oz-'-l  ///»y/  ;  (>ne  who  or  that  whi<^  di- 
lates or  expian/la, 
n,  'hAhf'lr/iVn  : 

h  A'-'ni.:  Atij  rf(  thf:  mnsclea,  who^ie  frtne- 
tton  I*  t^»  dilate  the  part*  on  witieh  it  acta, 
"T>i.>  Mifj-^i r.a.tv.r'ift  an4  the  fWj^//rt  r.i  the  nooe^  w* 
too  rtcoT.i:  ..-.  .-jrH-.tPrr.e  pe'.ple.'— ylrVtfJSrM/y*. 

2.  Jifwr-y, ;  An  instramerit  for  exfetiding 
parts,  snch  s^!  the^^yelida,  or  dilating  the  walls 
of  a  cavity,  the  nrethra,  vagina,  ariwt,  Ac- 

*di-laf -«r  rST),  *  di-Iat-onr,  ^     p:At,  ^iOw- 

(or-l    One  Vho  or  th;;t  whrich  rumnn^  delay, 

"Theanawer  I-^i  fwei-riirl  from  the  to«m  wswa/iiiSajaw. 
till  the  Ktate,  whlAh  within  a  few  da^n  was  t»  meet. 
'lUl  eonirtderi'rf  hm  ■leroani-lsi/— A«m;^;  /^?„  L  I>t& 

*di-lat'-dr  C^j,  'di-laT-^,  x.    (T>et-AT/>ft,i 

An  informer. 

'*  The  *ne  halff  to  --^nT  v,n.»r»rie  1or/h;t  <r»e.  *b4  th* 
vTher  halff  V.  th*"  a^-pr^h^n/lar  anrf  'W^U^'tY.'  —A-^uJiut. 
VI.,  U'T  M.  (»]»(,  J,    tt- 


In  ftdflatory,  pr^>/;r^>!f.»natiri« manner;  la2;|ly, 

^,et«,  which  (  ii^rote  i»,  m/  n«..*(   way,  Mftf^y  mA 
hMtity.  ^^r/okmwt '.  l-f'i.u'rrK  'i.,,/l  M^jIM  .  U  '*>' 

t  dil'-a-tor-f-n^HHi,  ^.  (fing.  ^/':/y////r?/ ;  -»^4 
The  qii^jlit.y  of  ^»^■iO'/ dilat/yr^  ;  la2ine«#,  ntl^iw- 
ne««,  t^artine.^^.,  pr'-^Ta^tination, 

"T>ie('/;/"''/'''V""  af»d  1-^  «.»fia«Wft*Wt  ol  tJi*  W«| 


dil 


.'-flr-tor-j^,  «,  Jfe  «.  0''''  dUaUfW^t  ftp,  & 
/tftf,  ^ii/^(//y/-/>,,  from  />at.,  ^/itoferiwtf^'KOBl  pa, 

par.  r/f  //;/«ro  "  to  j>ijt  off-] 

B.  Mwl')¥^.im: 

1,  Causing  or  tending  to  cao*^  d^lay,  or  to 
gain  time, 

"  Ty^e  [//Mcy  of  A^iirtfla  w«,  ff(  tfo*ft  th»^  utoMK^ 
oh.  xxlr, 

2:  Given  or  a/ldicte/I  t'/  procTawtJnation  or 
delay ;  alow,  not  rea/iy  or  aetive',  wstattog  in 
dJiigetfce, 

:i,  yistrke-A  or  cliaracteTlz*d  liy  j^fX;r»»U/i»' 
tion  or  delay, 

"T>«e  dienky  o<f  Che  povfenRtdM  nwi^fce:  Mqpv^ft^ 
>^  thta  mUit/^  \fft,&^^t^''—tttMtmUh:  On  P^Ue 

"  B.  yl«  ^/.*«^, ;  /^elay, 

dilatorjr-delSeiice, «, 

^/^  Z«w ,'  A  plea  ^>ffered  by  a  d«fe»dsa)t  lot 
IrfTtaikin^  fif/wTi  the  c/^mclnsifltMJoftb*  aetfuMV 
withoat  errtering  Into  the  merft«  fff  ttie  eaa«e ; 
the  (ftffM  (A  wbfch^  if  MOiite^ned,  J«  to  abK^^ve 
from  the  lix  p^Mi^jm  with/mt  necewtarity  eat' 
ting  off  the  ptirstier'ft  ^rfmtulu  of  a&tton, 

dUatory-plea,  ^- 

X«w ;  A  plea  defligned  or  ten/Jlng  to  caa«* 
delay  in  the  trial  of  a  caiite, 

*  dU'-dd,  »,     t^^iee  def,]    A  l/wrde«i  In  pojyol» 

«otigw, 

"  .  .    wltfc  *Bch   delicate   VyordetM  of    «^f%^  «&<] 

fad  ir.y^. "—;%>«*«//, ,-  Wini^»  7f/M.  W,  Z. 

*  dildo-gla««,  5,    Prot«WyaIargftdr*nk' 

ing-gJa^s, 

♦  di-l^-tton,  *,     fl-^t.  d,h/^.',/,,  frrmt  diU^,m, 

pa.  p^r.  of  dUlyjo  s=  t/>Jove.J  XliftacK^I/Mfi^; 
lov*:,  affef^on,  k:ff(/if>eiw, 

"  ?/■.  f rfie  M  ';hri;tft  *  /liJ^/itWn..  f,ir,At  the  ^K«»d  e6b<if^«{| 

of  oi3c/eU.?itj  i*OT>r  t-jeJief.  —fy/tti'-..  Hert^MA  J^&st,      ^ 

^-^AuL'-tas^  ^.    rj-*t. ,  from  <W.  htMi^M.  iM' 

Wfm/t)  ■=  a  donbte  prop^x-irir^i ;  a  cor»cla»^ 
from  two  vff^ivV^'^^  :  U  (dij  =;  Uf  (di0  « 
twice,  twofoM,  an'i  / 'if/.pt^  (mmit/if  sr  a  prt^ 

pO«itt/>ri,(      [LjtMKA,; 

L  Ord.iif//,ry  ljf.wpM/jfi, ; 

1.  In  the  s»aT/ie  sieriae  a*  II, 

2.  A  tiittif-mt  or  d/>nV>tfoI  f^fAfy^  fjrvos^tkfs; 
a  position  in  which  difficnitieft  or  e^HiA  spp&s 
to  preaent  theTni*eIve«  on  iyith  «i^le«,  so  thfict 
there  seema  to  l^e  oo  way  to  e«cap* ;  an  ft«1c- 
ward  pre'ii/;ameTit. 

"A  refiuwi  o<)mM.ltea  *t  Kdin^^rsfh  fStfneed  Jrti% fe' 

IL  lo^ ;  An  ar^iinerit  tn  which  the adr£l^ 

»ary  (a  caa^Jt  i-.*:t,  v ->>-.-,   two  difftz-^ito^a,  tiy 
having  a  ch/^/se  of  aJtemativea,  each  e<  whka  ' 
i»  fatal  to  hriiif  caose, 

•  A  ywmflf  rhe*,rtrtiiw»  xp^iUA  to  «a  oM  ntV^Mut  «*fce 
.  i0vt  the  a«e  of  tteadiMr.  asrwf  ba^pkiineit  ' —  ~  — --*- 
wward,  to  i-A  p«ti4  wheu  he  ^\^^mU^  tpHn  * 


tao^^the  ar£  of  tteadiMr.  aMtf  ba^cfti'neit  f4r*«nrt«te 
ceward,  tot'.e^tiif  wheu  he  ^h^^U%  jpiAA  »  tSMBi^  Tb^ 
master  i»ed  &Mr  his  reward.  an4  Che  Ml)4ltt#  eni<«s»VMItm 


to  etude  hlit  eiaiTia  Viy  a  dAij^/wmn. :  If  j  g^rin  h^' 
I  shftfl  wMJvhofet  yo<»r  My,  hemuue  the  ftt/beg* 
win  he  a^mte  ;on- ;  if  tUw-.  It.  f  runfy  vt^bbtM-  H 

h'p'^xntii':  i  atinii  not  yet  h««e  s^tMii  a  isvaite.    On  tii« 
eoTitraey,  wqra  the  m^uteer.  If  yon  ^n  yrnvr  camgiev  y0>  ' 
(f.r.jri:  ptky  me   o-?rvs  .a>(:  yoa  avftto  p«cy  m«  wii«is  yo« 
Kiit»  »  «a«te I  W  jr,'.  tow  fe,  jon  jiMMt  pay  n^  h«eaam 
weltrd^  wul*.»"tv'i  it.'--/'-A>w>«, 

1  Thji  y/rnn  of  a,  diJ.^rr^fMi. ;  Th*  AHemsitivet 
presemtert  f/»  ar»  a/lversary  fn  a  ditetmna,  ^6 
ch/'.ice  of  eitt-ter  frf  which  ia  £Etal  to  I^  tamtif 
a  p^iwitiori  of  extretne  difflcnlty,  frr»m,  wfef^ 

r.h/^re  ^{(.^.•^.rA  to  ^e  f»o  way  r>f  eaca);>e- 

'  di-l^m-m^ed,    -'/-     ffing,  rfOww*?-;  -«*.) 

Pla/^/1  in  a  --lil^^.rriiiia. 

"  f^TCe  a  iv.'J'*,M-^ero  df/jinn*m^4, 1  AlsMte  tq^  »y  fl^oA 
t/-.  i->^  ifvlrferl    ^y  cArenTnutaflea*,"— jE  a,  fm;  MhtT' 

AU-it-ijai  ti,  •Aflit-Uatt  ijii.Sa-H' 

ton'-ti;,  i.  A  a.    [SrM.  dijjfj/iitjf.,  jw,  par,  «»f 

rli-IM/i:,f  ^  t/^  f„Tr,    t,,  (ajst  ,  ^Isii^M;  h»  :  tat, 

A.  A«  j-.rf.rf, ;  A  fcjTftr  or  adntirsr  of  Oe  fae 


fate,  &t,  fkre,  ^nOAst,  wbat,  lall,  father;  we,  w^  bere,  carnal,  ber,  tli^e;  vine,  irft.  nrre,  nr.  nuuine;  g»,  pM^ 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wbi,  tAn;  mote,  efib,  eiire,  ^nlte,  ear,  riile,  eftll;  toy,  Sfrlan.    «^  w  =  e:  tiy  =  ai.   qn^kw. 


dilettantish—  dilp 


arts  ;  an  amateur  ;  frequently  applied  half  in 
conteml>t  to  one  who  affects  a  taste  for  or 
skill  in  ait,  science,  or  literature. 

"  Of  dardan  tonrs  let  dUettanli  tell." 
Byri/n  :  Engligh  Bards  and  A'colch  Reviewert. 
^  The  Society   of  Dilettanti,    consisting    of 
gentlemen  who  had  travelled,  and  who  were 
desirons  of  encouraging  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
in  Great  Britain,  was  established  in  1734. 

B.  Adj.:  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by, 
dilettantism. 

*  dil-et-tant'-isll,  a.  [Eng.  diUttantie);  -ish.'\ 
Like  ft  dilettante  ;  amateurish. 


dn-et-tant-ism,  s.  [Eng.  diletiant(e) ;  -ism.] 
The  characteristics  or  manners  of  dilettanti ; 
a  desultory,  afifected,  or  amateurish  pursuit  or 
cultivation  of  art,  science,  or  literature. 

"  The  age  of  finical  dil^ttantUm  and  emascalated 
elegance  .  .  .  soon  afterwards  followed."  —  BaU  : 
Modem  English,  p.  147. 

"*  dilgb-en,  *  dillghen,  vj,    [A.  S.  diiegiaa, 

dilgian ;  0.  H.  Ger.  tUigdn.]    To  destroy,  to 
abolish. 

"Forrswato  .  .  .  cristeasIaghbessdUlghheim.'* 

Ormulum,  5,30a 

dil'-i-gen9e,  *  dil'-i-gen-^jr,  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  diligentia,  from  diligo=^ to  love;  Sp.  &. 
Port.  diligei'Cin  ;  Ital.  diligenzia.  A  moral 
lesson  is  in  the  etymology  of  this  word.  One 
can  never  permanently  exhibit  diligence 
unless  he  h^ves  his  work  ;  hence,  when  prac- 
ticable, he  should  choose  the  work  for  which 
he  is  best  adapted  by  nature,  and  diligence  in 
■which  will  be  to  him  a  comparatively  easy 
task.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Steady  application  or  assiduity  in  any 
business  or  task  ;  industry,  assiduity. 

"I  hare  followed  him  everywhere  ...  I  am  sBxe 
with  diligence  enough." — Dryden :  Letter  to  Sir  H. 
Soward. 

2.  Care,  heedfulness. 

"Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence."— Prov.  iv.  23. 
n.  TecJinicaUy : 
L  Tjiw  :  The  law  recognises  three  degrees 

of  diligence :  (a)  Low  or  slight,  which  persons 
of  little  or  no  prudence  take  of  their  own 
concerns ;  (6)  Common  or  ordinary,  which 
men  of  an  average  type  exercise  ;  (c)  High  or 
great,  which  persons  of  exceptional  prudence 
take.  The  Civil  Law  is  in  conformity  with 
that  of  England  in  recognising  these  three 
grades.    {Wharton.) 

2.  Scots  Law : 

(1)  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  attention 
incumbent  on  the  parties  to  a  contract  with 
regard  to  the  care  of  the  sutgect  matter  of  the 
contract. 

(2)  A  process  by  which  persons,  lands,  oj 
effects  are  seized  in  execution,  or  in  security 
for  debt. 

(3)  A  warrant  to  enforce  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  or  the  production  of  writings. 

3.  Vehicles:  A  French  stage-coach.  It  was 
the  national  vehicle  on  the  regular  routes  ; 


1.  Of  persons:  Constant  and  steady  in  appli- 
cation to  any  business  or  task ;  assiduous, 
persevering,  persUtent,  industrious ;  sedu- 
lous ;  not  idle  or  neglii^ent. 

"...  those  honest,  diligent,  and    God-fearing  yeo- 
men,"— J/acaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Of  things:  Prosecut*;'!,  or  applied  witli 
dili;_'ence  and  care  ;  careful,  assiduous,  pain.s- 
taking. 


•7  Crabb  thus  discriminates  l)et«f-fn  dili- 
gent, expeditious,  and  prompt :  "  Diligent, 
from  diligo  to  love,  marks  the  interest  dne 
takes  in  doing  something;  he  isdiZi<?e;'^  who 
loses  no  time,  who  keeps  close  to  the  work. 
Exytditioi.i.s,  from  the  IjaXinexpedio,  to  dispatch, 
marks  the  desire  one  has  to  complete  the  thing 
begun.  He  who  is  expeditvms  applies  himself 
to  no  other  thing  that  offers ;  he  finishes 
everj'  thing  in  its  turn.  Prompt,  from  tlie 
Latin  promo  to  draw  out  or  make  ready,  marks 
one's  desire  to  get  ready ;  he  is  prompt  who 
works  with  spirit  so  as  to  make  things  ready. 
Idleness,  dilatoriness,  and  slowness,  are  the 
three  defects  opposed  to  these  three  qualities. 
The  diligent  man  has  no  reluctance  in  com- 
mencing the  labour ;  the  expeditiovs  man 
never  leaves  it ;  the  prompt  man  brings  it 
quickly  to  an  end.  It  is  necessary  to  be  dili- 
gent in  the  concerns  which  belong  to  us,  to  be 
expeditious  in  any  business  that  requires  to  be 
terminated,  to  be  prompt  in  the  execution  of 
orders  that  are  given  to  us."    (C'rdbb :  Eng. 

^Uaoo.) 

"  dil  -i-^ent-ly,  *  dil-i-gen-ly,  *  dil-i- 
gent-liclie,  o^}.'.  {Er\g.  dilig^mt ;  -?!/.]  With 
diligence,  assiduity,  and  steady  application; 
carefully,  industriously,  sedulously. 

"  Go  and  search  dUigenUy  for  the  yoong  child."— 
ifatt.  IL  8. 

di-lit-lir'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  5t  =  fits  {dis)  =  twice, 
twofold  ;  Eng.  lit(liic),  and  -uric  (q.v.).] 

dilituric  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C4H3(N202)N03.  Nitro  -barbituric 
acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric 
acid  on  barbituric  acid  (q.v.).  It  crystallizes 
in  colourless  prisms,  which  arc  soluble  in 
water,  forming  a  yellow  solution. 

*  dm,  *  diUe»  «.    [Dull.] 

dill,  ^dile,  "dylle,  5.    [A,  S.  dile;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  dilk,  Uan.  dild,  Sw.  dill,  O.  H.  Ger. 
tiUi,  M.  H.  Ger.  title,  Ger.  dill.] 
Botany : 

1.  Anethum  graveolens ;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Umbelliferse  or  Apiacese. 
The  seeds,  or  rather  fruits,  which  are  im- 
ported from  the  middle  or  south  of  Europe, 
are  oval,  flat,  and  about  a  line  and  a-half  in 
length,  with  a  pale  membranous  margin.  They 
are  stimulant  and  carminative,  and  famish  a 
pale-yellow  aromatic  oil.  Dill-water  is  used 
as  a  remedy  in  flatulence  and  gripes  of  chil- 
dren. 

2.  Applied  by  husbandmen  to  ^thusa  Fos- 
niculum,  Daucus,  and  Torilis  infesta.  (Britten 
&  Holland.) 

*  6521  (1),  v.t.  [Icel.  dylja;  O.  Sw.  dylia; 
Sw.  ddija;  Dan.  dolge.]     To  conceal,  to  hide. 

"  Joseph  .  .  .  wist  and  diOed  it  as  the  wiBe." 

Cursor  Jfrntdi.  4,270. 

dill  (2),  V.t.  &  i.    [Icel.  diUa  =  to  lull.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  soothe,  to  quiet,  to  calm. 
"  My  dnle  in  dem  hot  ai  thow  diU, 
DontlesH  bot  dreid  I  at" 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  98,  Bt.  1. 

^  B.  Lntrans.  :  To  subside,  to  quiet  down. 
"Tbe  noise  of  the  Qneen'a  voyage  to  France  has 
diHed  down."— 5a«(ie .'  liters,  t  252. 

dil-len-burg'-ite,  s.  [From  DiUenburg, 
where  it  is  found,  and  Eng,  suff,  -ite  {^fin.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  chrysocolla,  containing 
a  slight  admixture  of  carbonate  of  copper. 

dil-len'-e-SB,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  diUen^ia),  and 
Lat.  fem.  adj.  pL  suff.  -€ce.] 

Bot.  :  One  of  the  tribes  into  which  the 
order  Dilleniacese  is  divided,  the  other  being 
Delimeae  (q.v.).  The  Dillenefe  have  the  con- 
nective of  the  anthers  equal  or  narrow  at  the 
point.  They  occur  in  Asia  and  Australia. 
(Lindley.) 

dJl-le'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  /.  J.  Billenius, 
a  professor  of  Botany  at  Oxford.] 


DILIGENCE, 

had  four  wheels,  two  compartments,  a  deck, 
and  a  dickey;  was  drawn  by  from  four  to 
seven  horses  (pron.  de-le-ziians>  Some- 
times applied  to  a  stage  coach,  and  pro- 
nounced as  spelt. 

"...  the  beggara,  whom'  he  had  been  accnstomed  to 

see  .  .  .  pnjre&Ing   a  dUigence  up   ^^."-Macaiday: 

Eitt.  Eng.,  cK  xvii. 

dil'-i-gent.  o.  [Ft.  diligent;  Ital.,  Sp.,  & 
Vovi  diligento,  from  Lat.  diligent,  pr.  par.  of 
diligo  =  to  love,  delight  in  :  di  =  dis  =  apart, 
between,  and  lego  =  to  choose.] 

bon,  b6$^;  po^t,  j<J^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thiix,  tbis;  sin,  a?;  expect.  ?enophon,   exist,     ph  =  f. 
-cian. -ttan  =  Shan,    -tion, -sion  =  shiin ; -tion, -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious. -tious, -sious  =  shus.    -ble, -die.  &c.  =  bel,  deL 


Bot.  :  A  ;:enTi.s  of  plants,  the  typical  ori-;  of 
the  order  Dilleniacese.  They  are  lofty  forest 
trees,  natives  of  trofiical  Asia.  DiUenia  p- 1- 
tagyno  furnishes  excellent  spars  f'^r  sliiis; 
and  The  fruit  of  D.  '■•■d^'-n  is  edible,  thoizh 
very  acid.  It  is  used  by  the  natives  iu  India 
in  curries  and  jellies,  and  the  acid  juice  swirct- 
ened  with  si^ar  forms  a  cooling  drink.  The 
leaves  of  I).  scdbreV.a  are  very  rough,  and  are 
used  instead  of  sandpaper. 

dil-le-ni-a'-9e-ae,  s-  pi  [5lod.  Lat.  dilleni(a), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi,  adj.  suff.  -flc^/?.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants  found  chiefly  in 
Au.stralia,  Asia,  and  the  warm  parts  of 
America.  They  are  nearly  related  to  the 
Ranunculacese.  S-rpals  five,  persistent ;  petals 
five,  deciduous,  in  a  single  row ;  seeds  uni- 
versally arillate  ;  stamens  indefinite,  hj-po- 
genous.  The  species  are  trees,  shrubs,  or 
under-shmbs,  the  Indian  species  are  remark- 
able for  their  beauty,  the  grandeur  of  their 
foliage,  and  the  magnificence  of  their  flowers. 
They  have  astringent  properties,  and  some  of 
the  b-pecies  afford  excellent  timber.  Lindley 
enumerated  twenty-six  genera,  comprising  200 
species. 

dil-len'-i-ads,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dUUn^a), 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  order  Dilleniacese. 

*  dil'-li-grout,    s.      [Etym.    doubtful.      Cf. 

grout,  s.J  Pottage  made  for  the  king's  table 
on  his  coronation -day.  Some  lan'is  were  held 
of  him  in  seijeantry  by  the  tenure  of  furnish- 
ing such  pottage  for  the  above-naiued  great 
occasion.    {Who.rton.) 

*  dUl'-ing,  s.  [Prob-  from  Icel.  (iiMa  =  to  lull.] 
A  darling,  a  favourite,  a  pet. 

"To  make  np  the  match  with  my  eldest  d&nghter, 
my  wiie's  dilling,  whom  she  longs  to  call  madam."— 
Eastward  Br^e.  i.  1. 

dill'-nite,  5.  [From  DtZZn,  where  it  is  found, 
and  Eng  suff.  -itz  {Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  Probably  a  mixture  of  diaspore  and 
kaolinite  or  pholerite.  An  earthy  mineral, 
related  to  collyrite.     (DaTwi.) 

*  dil  -low,  i.     [Icel.  deila.]    A  noisy  quarrel. 

(.-■■■trh.) 

dills,  J.     [DUI^E.] 

dil-lu'-ing,  s.  [Apparently  from  Lat.  dilua= 
to  wash  away.]  A  Cornish  word  for  the 
operation  of  sorting  ores  in  a  hand  sieve.  The 
sieve  has  a  hair  bottom  of  close  texture,  and 
contains  about  thirty  pounds  of  stamped  tin 
ore.  The  sieve  is  immersed  in  water  and 
moves  the  ore  up  and  down  and  circularly,  so 
as  to  cause  all  the  particles  to  be  in  a  state  of 
suspension  in  the  water.  By  inclining  the 
sieve  the  lighter  particles  are  allowed  to  run 
off  into  the  keeve,  while  the  richer  particles 
are  laid  aside  fr-r  roasting.    {Knight.) 

*  dil'-ly'  (1)  8.  [A  corrupt,  of  diligence  (q.v.).] 
A  coach,  a  diligence. 

"  The  Derby  diUy,  carrying  aii  insides." 

Canning:  Loves  of  the  Tri/Anglaa. 

dil'-ly  (2),  3.  [An  abbreviation  for  dafodiUy.] 
[Daft-'odil.] 

Bot. :  Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus.  {Britten 
£  Holland.) 

■"  White- dillies : 

Bot.  :  Xo.rcissus  poeticus. 

dil'-ly-dal-ly,  v.i.  [a  redup.  of  dally  (q.v.).] 
To  idle,  to  loiter  about,  to  waste  time,  to 
hesitate. 

"What  yon  do,  air,  do;  don't  stand  diUy-daUying.' 
Richardson  :  Pamela,  i.  275. 

dil'-note,  3.     [Etymol.  doubtful] 
Bot.  :  The  Cyclamen, 

*  di-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  BiXayo^- (dilogos)= 
double-tongued,  doubtful :  St  =  3is  {dis)  = 
twice,,  twofold,  and  Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a  word.] 
Having  a  double  meaning. 

"In  such  spariaofl,  enigmatical,  dilogicaZ  terms  as 
the  devil  gave  his  oracles, ' — Adams :   Works,  L  10. 

dil'-og-y,  s.  [Gr.  &tXoyia  {dilogia)  =  repeti- 
tion.] 

Bhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  a  word  is 
used  in  an  equivocal  sense ;  an  expression 
which  may  have  two  meanings. 

*  dilp,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  trollop,  a  slut, 
a  sloven. 

"  Neither  a  cUp,  nor  a  da.' 

Jamteson  :  Pop.  BoRad^,  L  2&4. 
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dilse— dimaris 


dilse,  s.    [Dulse.] 

dil'-ser,  s.  [Scotch  dilsie)  :  -cr.]  The  Rock  or 
Field  Lark.  Alattda  campi'strls,  so  called  fron) 
feeding  on  the  sea-lice  among  the  dilse. 

*di-lii'-5id,  *di-lu-cide,  a.  [Lat.  rUlucidus.] 

1.  Clear,  transparent ;  not  opaque. 

2.  Clear,  plain,  evident. 

"  So  perspicnoiis  and  dilticide  descri-ptiou.  of  lawes." 
Bacon  :  On  Learning,  bk.  viiL,  aph,  3. 

■*  di-lu'-cid-ate,  v.t.  &i.  [Lat.  dllucidaius, 
pa.  par.  of  dilucldo.'] 

A.  Trmis. :  To  make  clear,  plain,  or  evident ; 
to  explain,  to  elucidate. 

"  To  bring  in  a  passage  or  two  of  Scripture  to  dittici' 
4ate  or  conlrm  sometliing."— j502/?e  .■  Workx,  vL  768. 

B,  JntraTis. :  To  give  explanations ;  to  ex- 
plain, to  elucidate. 

"  I  shall  not  extenuate,  but  explain  ami  dilucidate. 
Browne :  Vulgar  Brroura. 

"*  dl-lu-cid-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dilucidatio, 
from,  diluddatns.]  The  act  of  making  clear, 
plain,  or  evident ;  elucidiition. 

"  If  sucb  dUucidations  be  necessarj'  to  make  vs  value 
■wTitings," — Boyle :  Works,  ii.  260. 

^di-lu-9id'-i-ty",  s.  [Pref.  di,  and  Eng. 
lucidity  (q.v.).]  Lucidness,  clearness,  plain- 
ness. 

"  With  plainnesse  and  diluddity."  —  EoUand :  Plu- 
tarch, p.  977. 

*  di-lu'-9id-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  dilucid ; -ly.] 
Clearly,  plainly,  lucidly. 

"  Nothing  could  be  said  more  diJuddiy  and  fully  to 
thi3  whole  matter. "—iTammonrf."  Works,  vol.  ii.,pt.  iv., 
p.  192. 

di-lTt-en'-do,  adv.    [Ital,] 

Musdc :  Wasting  away,  diminishing,  de- 
crescendo. 

^  di-lii'-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  diluens,  pr.  par.  of 
diluo  ='to  wash  away  :  dt=dis=apart,  away, 
and  liio  =  to  wash.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Making  thin,  or  liquid ;  attenu- 
ating or  weakening  by  water,  &c.  ;  diluting. 

B.  As  sid)stantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  makes  thin  or 
liquid  ;  that  which  attenuates  or  lessens  the 
strength  of  by  dilution. 

"There  is  no  real  diluent  but  water:  every  fluid  is 
dQuent,  as  it  contains  water  in  it." — Arbuthjiot :  On 
Aliments,  ch.  v. 

2.  Med.  :  A  substance  or  preparadon  which 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  amount  of  fluid 
in  the  blood.  Diluents  consist  chiefly  of  water, 
whey,  buttermilk,  &c.,  with  additions  to  render 
them  agreeable,  or  to  give  them  a  slightly  de- 
mulcent quality.  They  are  employed  when  the 
secretions  are  too  viscid,  or  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  intestines,  &c.,  are  too  acrid,  and 
also  when  the  heat  of  the  body  is  too  great. 

^-lu'te,  f.  i.  &  ■!.     [Lat.  dilviiis,  pa.  par.  of 
diluo  =  to  wash  away ;  Fr.  diluer;  Sp.  diluir  ; 
ItaL  deluire,] 
A.  Transitive .' 

1,  To  make  thin  with  water. 

"  By  constant  weeping  mix  their  watery  store. 
With  the  chyle's  current,  and  dilute  it  more." 
Blackmore  ■•  Creation,  bk.  vL 

2.  To  weaken  by  the  admixture  of  water ; 
to  reduce  the  strength  of  -with  water. 

"  Drinkinir  a  large  dose  of  diluted  tea, , . ,  she  got  to 
bed." — Locke. 

■*  3.  To  make  weak  or  weaker. 
"  The  chamber  was  dark,  lest  these  colours  should  be 
diluted."— ^fev^ton. 

*  B.  IntraTisitive : 

1.  To  act  as  a  diluent. 

"The  aliment  ought  to  be  thin  to  dilute."— ArbiUh- 
not :  On  Aliments. 

2.  To  become  attenuated,  thin,  or  weak. 

dl-lu'te,  a.    [Lat.  dihdu.';.] 

L  Lit. :  Made  thin  or  weak ;  reduced  in 
strength  or  intensity ;  diluted,  reduced. 

"If  the  red  and  blue  colours  were  more  dilute  and 
weak,  the  distance  of  the  images  would  be  leas  than  an 
inch. " — Newton, 

*  2.  Fig. ;  Poor,  weak. 

"  This  is  but  a  diltUe  and  waterish  exposition  of  this 
place," — Bopkint :  Serm.,  xiv. ;  On  New  Birth. 

di-liit'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dilute,  v.] 
A*  As  pa.  po.r. :  (See  the  verb), 
"    B.  As  adjective  : 
'   1.  Lit.  :  Made  weak  by  dilution. 

"  The  social  circle,  the  dihtt<"2  howl." 

Mason:  Art  of  Painting,  672. 


2.  Fig.  :  Made  poor  ;  colourless. 

* di-lut'-ed-l3^,  oAv,  [Eng.  diluted;  -ly.'j  In 
a  diluted  form  or  st.Lte. 

* di~lu'te-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dilute;  -tiess.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  bt-iiig  diluted. 

"  What  that  d/i"(e»e^«  is  ...  I  understand  not."— 
Wilhins  :  Real  Character,  pt.  iil,  oh.  xiL 

di-lut'-er,  s.  [Eng.  dilui(e);  -er.]  He  who 
or  that  which  dilutes,  attenuates,  or  makes 
poor  or  weak  ;  a  diluent. 

"  Water  is  the  only  diluter.  and  the  beat  dissolvent 
of  most  of  the  iDgredienta  of  our  alimeut.  —Arbul/i- 
not :  On  Aliments,  i.  0. 

di-lut'-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.    [Dilute,  v.] 
A.  &  B,  ^s  2jr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  making  poor  or 
weak  ;  dilution. 

diluting  roller,  s.  A  roller  in  paper- 
making  machinery,  which  conducts  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  water  into  the  pulp-cistern 
to  reduce  its  density. 

di-lu'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dilutio,  from  dilutus.] 
The  act  of  making  thin,  poor,  or  weak  by 
diluting  ;  the  state  of  becoming  diluted. 

"Opposite  to  dilution  is  coagulation  or  thickening." 
Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments,  ii.  5. 

di-lu'-vi-al,  a.  [Lat.  diluvialis,  from  dilu- 
vium.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  flood  or  deluge 
specittcally,  pertaining  to  the  deluge  in  the 
days  of  Noah. 

2.  Caused  by  or  resulting  from  a  deluge 
formed  or  produced  by  a  deluge. 

diluvial  formation,  s. 

Geol. :  The  name  given  to  superficial  de- 
posits of  gravel,  sand,  clay,  &c.,  brought  to- 
gether far  from  their  original  sites  by  an  ex- 
traordinary action  of  water.  [Diluvium.; 
Such  action  may  be  the  result  of  heavy  rains 
submarine  earthquakes,  melting  of  snow,  &c. 
What  was  formerly  called  the  diluvial  forma- 
tion is  now  termed  the  boulder  formation  or 
the  Northern  drift,  or  simply  the  drift.  The 
greater  part  of  it  was  deposited  during  the 
Newer  Pliocene  Period,  or  in  the  early  part  of 
the  recent  one,  the  temperature  of  Britain 
and  Northern  Europe  generally  being  then 
excessively  low,  with  snow  and  ice  everj'where 
prevailing.  It  is  called  also  the  Glacial 
Period  (q.v.). 

di-lu'-vi-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  diluvial;  -ist.]  One 
of  those  theorists  who  regard  the  boulder-clay, 
abraded  and  polished  rock-surfaces,  ossiferous 
gravels,  and  similar  superficial  phenomena,  as 
the  result  of  the  Noachian  deluge ;  in  other 
words,  those  who  ascribe  to  a  universal  deluge 
such  superficial  results  as  they  cannot  readily 
reconcile  with  the  ordinary  operations  of 
water  now  going  on  around  them.    {Page.) 

f  di-lu'-vi-an,  a.  [Lat.  diluvi{um),  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -an.]    The  same  as  Diluvial  (q.v.). 

"  Suppose  that  this  dUuvian  lake  should  rise  to  the 
mounuiin  tops  in  one  place,  and  not  diffuse  itself 
equally  into  ^1  countries  about"— gurnet;  Theory  of 
the  Earth. 

*  di-lu'-vi-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  diluviatus,  pa.  par. 
of  diluvio- to  inundate,  to  flood.]  To  run  as  a 
flood  ;  to  cause  an  inundation. 

"These  inundations  have  so  v/lioUy  dUuviated  over 
aU  the  south.  "—Sir  B.  Sandys  :  State  of  Religion  (1605), 
S2. 

di-lu'-vi-iim,  di-lu'-vi-on,  *di-lu-vye, 
^diluuye,  s.     [Lat.]    [Deluge.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  flood ;  an  inundation,  a 
deluge. 

"  Bringynge  in  the  dUuuye,  or  greet  flood." — Wy- 
cliffe  :  2  Peter  ii.  5. 

2.  Geol. :  Formerly  applied  to  accumula- 
tions of  gravel,  sand,  clay,  &c.,  supposed  to 
be  the  result  of  the  Noachian  deluge  ;  then 
applied  to  all  masses  of  comparatively  recent 
age,  apparently  the  result  of  powerful  aqueous 
agency ;  now  the  name  is  verging  to  extinc- 
tion, drift  having  taken  its  i>lace.  [Diluvial 
Formation.] 


dilv'-ing. 


[Dilluing.] 


dim,  ^dimme,  ""dym,   ^dynune,   a.    & 

adi\  [A.S.  dim;  cogn.  with  Icel.  dirtim/r  = 
dim  ;  Sw.  dimmig  =  foggy  ;  dimma  =  a  fog,  a 
mist :  M.  H.  Ger.  timmer,  timber  =  dark,  dim ; 
O.  S.  thim  =  dim  ;  Ger.  dcimTnerung  =  dim- 
ness ;  Ir.  teim  =  dim  ;  Sansc.  ta7iw.r  =  gloom. 
iSkeat.)] 


A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Somewhat  dark  ;  dusky. 

"  A  dym  dulful  dale." 

Hampole  :  Pricke  of  Consc..  1,166. 

2.  Overshadowed,  darkened,  obscured. 

"  The  suune  of  all  the  world  ia  dimme  and  darke." 
Z^m%  rkepheards  Calender ;  November. 

3.  Not  seeing  clearly  ;  having  a  defective  or 
imperfect  vision. 

"  Isaac  was  old,  and  his  eyes  were  dim."— Gen.  xxvii.  L 

4.  Deprived  of  lustre  ;  tarnished  ;  dull. 
"How  U  the  gold  become  dim  !"— Lament,  iv.  1. 

II,  Figuratively  : 

1.  Not  clearly  seen  ;  obscure,    imperfect ; 
vague,  confused,  not  clear. 

"  We  might  be  able  to  aim  at  some  dim  and  seeming 
conception  how  matter  might  begin  to  exist."— Locke : 

*  2.  Hard  to  understand ;  not  plain  or  clear. 
"  DyTnme  or  harde  to  vndyrstonde.     Misticui."— 

Prompt.  Parv. 

*  3.    Imperfectly  heard ;   not  clear,   indis- 
tinct, low. 

"  He  herd  a  murmuring  ful  low  and  dim.' 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,435. 

•4.  Dull  of  apprehension. 
"The   uiiderstauding  is  dim,  and  cannot  by  ita 
mitural  light  discover  apiritual  trutha." — Rogers. 

5.  "Wicked,  base. 

"  And  did  awai  his  dedes  dim,," 

JJetr.  Homilies,  p.  Ill, 

*  B.   As   adv. :   Dimly,    indistinctly,    not 
clearly. 

■'  He  herde  a  vols  which  cried  dimme." 

Gower  :  C.  A.,ii.  293, 

"If  For  the  difiference  between  dim  and  dark, 
see  Dark. 

dim.  *  dim-men,  *  dime,   ^  dym-men, 

*aym-myn,  v.i.  &  i.    [A.S.  dimmian;  Icel. 
dimTno..] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  render  dim ;  to  deprive  of  clearness 
of  vision,  to  obscure  the  sight  of. 

"Ah  where  th'  Almighties  lightniiw  brond  does  light. 

It  dimmes  the  dazed  eyen,  and  daunts  the  sences 

quight,"  Spenser:  F.  §.,  I.  viiL  21. 

2.  To  make  dark  ;  to  obscure  with  shade  or 
darkness. 

"  Now  set  the  sun,  and  twilight  dimm'd  the  ways." 
C'owper  :  Homer's  Odyssey,  ii. 

3.  To  deprive  of  lustre  ;  to  tarnish,  to  suUy. 
*'  It  once  was  bright  and  clear  as  thine. 

But  blood  and  tears  have  dimmed  its  shine." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  27. 

*TL  Figuratively: 

1.  To,  obscure,  to  darken,  to  defile. 

"  If  the  light  of  yonr  lyf  e  be  dimmed  with  worldly 
desires  and  lustes." — Udal :  Matt.  v. 

2.  To  render  dull ;  to  obscure  mentally. 

*  B.   Intrans. :   To  become  dim,   dull,  or 
obscure. 

"  His  fair  lere  falowith,  and  dim,m.ith  Is  sighte." 

Barly  Eng.  Poems,  p.  20. 

*  dim-discovered,  a.    Dimly  or  faintly 


dim -eyed,   «.      Having   weak   or   bad 
vision. 

dim-seen,  a.    Dimly  seen. 

"  The  dim-seen  eagle. "      Eeats  :  Sleep  and  Poetry. 

dim-Sighted,  a.    Dull,  obtuse. 

"  Too  small,  perhaps,  the  slight  occasion 
For  our  dim-sighted  observation." 

Cowper:  Epistle  to  Lady  Austen, 

dim-twinkling,  a.    Twinkling  or  shin- 
ing dimly  or  faintly. 

di-mag'-net-ite,  s.     [Gr.  at  =  a:?  {dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  magnetite  (q..v.).] 

Min. :    A   magnetite    pseudomorph    from 
Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  U.S.    {Dana,.) 

dim'-ar-is,  s.    [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 
Logic :  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  mode  of 
syllogisms  in  the  fourth  figure,  in  which  the 
Middle  Term  is  the  predicate  of  the  Major 
and  the  subject  of  the  Minor  Premiss.    This 
figure  is  the  most  awkward  and  unnatural  of 
all,   and  is  the  direct  reverse  of   the  first. 
Taking  X  to  represent  the  Major  term,  Z  the 
Minor,  and  Y  the  Middle,  this  syllogism  may 
be  expressed  thus  :  Some  X  is  T ;  all  Y  ia  2  ; 
.  ■.  Some  Z  is  X.    For  example  : — 
(dim)  Some  men  are  Englishmen. 
(Ar)   All  Englishmen  are  mortal. 
(Is)    Some  mortals  are  men. 


f^te,  f3.t,  fare,  amids};,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciih,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  S^^rian.    se,  oe  =  e.    ey  —  a.     qu  =  kw. 


dimble— diminishing 
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*  dim'-ble,  s.  [Frdb.  connected  with  dimple 
(q.v.).]     A  dell,  a  dingle  ;  a  bower. 

"  Deep  in  a  gloomy  dimbJe  she  dotb  dwell." 

JJen  Jonson  ;  Sad  Shepherd,  11,  2, 

dime,  *  disme,  *  dyme,  s.  [Fr, ;  O.  Fr. 
dis>iie,  dixme;  Prov.  dcsme,  deime;  0.  Sp. 
diezmo,  diezvia ;  Ital.  dccinia,  from  Lat.  deci- 
vnus  (m.)»  decima  (f.)=  tenth  ;  decern  =  ten.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tithe,  a  tenth  part. 
2.  Comm. :  A  small  silver  coin  current  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  equal  to  ten  cents, 
t>r  one-tenth  of  a  dollar,  worth  nearly  4|d. 

dime  novel,  s.  A  cheap,  usually  sensa- 
tional, novel  generally  sold  for  a  dime.  (Amer.) 

dl-men -SioXL,  s.  [Fv.  ;  Sp.  dlTnens'ion ;  Ital. 
dimenaione,  from  Lat.  dimensionem,  accus.  of 
dimensio  ~  a  measuring,  from  dimeTisus,  pa. 
par.  of  demetior  =  to  measure  off  from  a 
thing  :  di  =  dis  =  apart,  away,  and  metior  = 
to  measure.  Puttenham,  in  1589,  classed  this 
with  words  of  quite  recent  introduction  into 
the  language.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  2, 

2.  Size,  extent  (generally  in  the  plural). 

"There  are  a  few  of  much  greater  dimeTision," — 
Darwin :  Voyage  Round  the  U'orm  (1870),  ch.  ii.,  p.  25. 

*  3.  Outline,  shape,  figure. 

"  III  dimension  ami  the  shape  of  nature 
A  gracious  person." 

Sfiakeep. :  Twelfth  Night.  1.  5. 

II.  Fig.  :  Size,  importance,  consequence. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Alg. :  A  literal  factor  of  a  product  or 
term  ;  also  called  a  degree  (q.v.)  :  thus  aJ^b  is 
an  expression  of  three  dimensions.  A  simple 
equation  is  said  to  be  of  one  dimension,  a 
qu(^ratic  of  two,  a  cubic  of  three,  and  so  on. 

2.  Geom. :  Extension  in  a  single  line  or 
direction.  A  line  is  extended  in  one  direc- 
tion, or  has  one  dimension,  that  is  length;  a 
■surface  is  extended  in  two  directions,  or  has 
two  dimensioTis,  length  and  breadth;  n  solid  is 
extended  in  three  directions,  or  has  three  di- 
anerisions,  length,  breadth,  and  height  or  thick- 
ness.   [Geometry.] 

"  My  gentleman  was  measuring  my  walls,  and  taking 
the  dimensions  of  the  room."— Surifi. 

dimension-lumber,  s.  Lumber  sawed 
to  specific  sizes  to  order,  in  contradistinction 
to  stock-lumber  which  is  of  the  usual  market- 
sizes.    [Stock-oang.] 

dimension-stone,  s.    [Ashlar.] 

*^  di-men'-sion,  v.t.    [Dimension,  s.]    To  suit 
or  make  agree  in  size  or  measurement. 
"A  mantle  purple-tinged,  and  radiant  veat, 
JDimcnsioned  equal  to  hla  size." 

Pope ;  JJomer's  Odyssey,  xix.  275,  270. 

di-men'-Sion-al,  a.  [Eug.  dimension;  -al.l 
Relating  to  dimensions. 

1  Bimensional  equations:  They  are  such  as 
the  following  :  The  dimensions  of  acceleration 

are   ,..  ^;   the  dimensions  of  the  unit  of 


"^'^  (time)*' 
acceleration   are 


unit  of  length 


(unit  of  time)2' 


Or  (more 


shortly)  velocity  = 
velocity  _  length. 
(time>^ 


length 


time 
System  of  Units  (1875),  ch.  i.,  p. 


time 

{Everett :    The 
4. 


acceleration 


C.  G.  S. 


di-men'-sloned,  "^  di- men -cloned,  a. 

[Eng.  dimiension;  -ed.]     Having  dimensions. 
(Seldom  found  except  in  composition.) 

"  He  would  ela  [have]  ben  invisible  wyth  all  his 

dimencioned  body  under  the  form  of  bi.eade."~27(e 

Supper  of  the  Lord  (1533),  B  3. 

*  di-men'-sion-less,''  di-men'-tion-less, 

CL     [Eng.  dimension ;  -less.] 

1.  Devoid  of  size  or  dimensions ;  without 
size ;  hence  insignificantly  small. 

"  As  the  earth  is  but  a  point  compared  to  the  orb  of 
Saturu,  so  the  orb  of  Satuni  itself  grows  dimensionlesa 
when  compared  with  that  vast  extent  of  space."— 
JVarburton:  H'wft*,  vol.  ix.,  serm.  2. 

2.  Without  any  definite  shape  or  form. 
"""*  ' '  In  they  pass'd 
DimeTuiimless  through  heavenly  doors." 

Sniton  :  P.  L.,  xl.  16,  17. 

*  di-mens'-i-t^,  s.     [Formed  on  tlie  analogy 
oi  iiAmensity  ((\.v .)."]     Extent,  capacity. 

"  Of  the  smallest  stars  in  sky 
We  know  not  the  dimensity." 

JTowell :  Letters,  iv  44. 


*  di-men'-sive,  a.  [Lat.  dimens(us),  pa,  par. 
of  dimelior,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.] 

1.  Having  dimensions  ;  of  a  definite  size. 

"The  existence  of  his  body  is  dimenslee,  and  com- 
plete with  the  full  proportion  and  quantity  of  the 
same  hodie  wherewith  he  ascended." — I'oxe :  Mariyrs, 
p.  210. 

2.  That  marks  the  dimensions,  boundaries,  or 
outlines  of. 

"All  bodies  have  their  measure,  and  their  space ; 
But  who  can  draWithe  soul's  dimensive  lines  ?  " 

Davies  :  Imtnortality  of  the  Saut,  iv. 

dim'-er-a,  dim'-er-an§*  s.pl.  [Gr.  3t=  3»'? 
(dia)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  nipoq  (meros)  =  a 
part.] 

Entom.  :  A  section  of  Homoptera,  in  which 
the  tarsi  are  two-jointed,  as  in  the  Aphides. 

dim-er~6-s6-ma-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ot  =  hU 
(dis)  =.  twice,  twofold,  /i-epos  (meros)  =  a  part, 
and  o-wjLta  (soma),  pi.  troifiara.  (somata)  =  a 
body.] 

Entom. :  An  order  of  Arachniila,  comprising 
the  true  Spiders.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  division  of  the  body  into  two  parts,  the 
cephalothorax  and  abdomen.  [Abachnida.] 
They  are  also  called  Araneina  (q.v.)  They 
may  be  divided  into  three  families  :  (1)  Ara- 
neidse,  (2)  Lycosid^e,  and  (3)  Mygalidte. 

dim'-er-oiis,  a.    [Gr.  5t  =  dCs  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  ju-epo?  (ineros)  =  a  part.] 
Bot.  :  Consisting  of  two  pieces. 
"When  the  number  of  parts  is  two,  the  flower  is 
dimerous." — Dal/our:  Botajiy,  §  643. 

di-met-a-,  in  compos.  [Gr.  5t  —  6i?  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold ,  and  ^xera  (meta),  implying 
change  or  substitution.] 

Cliem. :  Applied  to  aromatic  compounds 
containing  two  benzene  rings,  in  each  of 
which  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  position 
(1 — 3)  are  respectively  replaced  by  otlier 
monad  elements,  or  monad  radicals. 

dim'-et-er,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  di  =  dU 
(dis)  =■  twice,  twofold,  and  y-irpov  (metron)  = 
a  measure. 

A.  .4s  adjective : 

Pros.  :  Having  two  measures. 
"  The  octosyllable  metre  was  in  reality  the  ancient 
dimeter  iambick." — Tyrtohitt :  Essay  on  Cliaucer. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Pros. :  A  verse  of  two  measures. 

di-meth'-^l,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  &c.  methyl  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  the  hydrocarbon 
Ethane  (q.v.). 

^  In  composition  dimethyl-  denotes  that  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  each  replaced 
by  the  monad  hydrocarbon  radical  methyl 
(CHs)'  in  an  organic  compound. 

dimethyl-ketone,  s.    [Acetone.] 

dimethyl- ethyl  carbinol,  s.  [Amyl 
Alcohols.] 

^  For  other  Dimethyl  compounds,  consult 
Watts'  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  the  Journals 
of  the  German,  English,  and  French  Chemical 
Societies. 

•  dim-i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dimicatio,  from 
dimico  =  to  fight.]  The  act  of  fighting ;  a 
fight,  a  contest. 

*  di-nud'-i-ate,  v.t.    [Dimidiate,  a.] 

1.  Ord.  Laiig.  :  To  divide  into  lialves  ;  to 
halve. 

2.  Her. :  To  represent  the  half  of. 

di-mid'-i-ate»  a.  [Lat.  dimidiatus,  from 
di??itdio= to  halve  :  di=dis=apart,  and  medius 
=  the  middle.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  .  Divided  into  two  equal 
parts  ;  halved. 

"  Upon  the  dimidiate  platform  of  your  staircase." — 
Search:  Light  of  Nature,  pt.  ii,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  Technically : 

(1)  Bot. :  Divided  or  split  into  parts,  as  the 
stamens  of  Salix  rubra,  or  the  calyptra  of  some 
Mosses.  Also  applied  to  an  anther  when  by 
the  suppression  of  one  lobe,  as  in  Goniphiena, 
or  by  the  disappearance  of  the  partition  be- 
tween the  two  lobes,  it  becomes  one-celled 

(2)  Zool.  :  A  term  used  when  the  organs  on 
cue  side  are  of  different  functions  from  the 
corresponding  organs  on  the  other  side  ;  as 
when  those  on  one  side  are  male,  and  on  the 
other  female. 


*  di-mid-i-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dimidiatio,  from 
dimidiatus.]  The  act  of  halving,  or  dividing 
into  two  equal  parts. 

di-mid-i-a'-to-,  in  compos.    [Lat.  dimidiatus 

=  divided  into  halves.]    Halved. 

dlmldiato-cordate,  a. 

But.  (Of  a  leaf) :  Dimidiate  with  the  lower 
part  cordate. 

di-min'-ish,  *  dy-min-ishe,  v.t.  &  i.  [A 
word  formed  from  Eng.  minish  (q.v.),  by  the 
pref.  di  =  Lat.  dis  =  apart.  Fr.  diminuer  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  diminuir ;  Ital.  diminuire.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  To  lessen ;  to  make  smaller  or  less  by  the 
subtraction  of  a  part ;  to  decrease. 

"  That  we  call  good  which  is  apt  to  cause  or  increase 
pleasure,  or  dimtnish  pain  iu  -ob."— Locke. 

*  2.  To  lessen  or  lower  in  power  or  position  ; 
to  degrade,  to  abase. 

"  Therefore  will  I  also  diminish  thee." — Ezek.  v.  ii. 
3.  To  take  away  or  subtract. 

"Yeshall  notadd  unto  the  word  which  I  command 
you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish  ought  from  it." — Beut. 
IV.  2. 

*  4.  To  weaken,  to  impair. 

"I  came  not  to  dyminishe  aud  abate  the  lawe." — 
Udal :  Matth.  v.  ; 

II,  Music :  To  lessen  by  a  semitone. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  or  to  appear  less  or 
smaller ;  to  grow  less  ;  to  decrease. 

"  What  Judgment  I  had,  increases  rather  than  dimiii' 
ishea.'—Drydfn :  Fables  (Ftef.). 

*  di-min'-ish-a-We,  a.  [Eng.  diminish; 
-able.]  That  may* or  can  be  diminished  or  re- 
duced in  size  or  quality:  capable  of  diminu- 
tion. 

di-min'-l^hed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    (Diminish.} 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Made  less  or  smaller;  reduced  in  size  or 
quality. 

"This  complaint  now  comes  with  diminished  in- 
fluence."— Goldsmith :  Polite  Learning,  ch.  i. 

*  2.  Weakened,  impaired. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Mitsic:  Lessened  by  a  semitone. 

(1)  Diminislted  inte.rvah  are  those  made  less 
than  minor,  e.g. :  a  tt  to  f  Q  is  a  diminished  7th, 
iDeeause  o  to  f  being  a  minor  7th,  g  Jf  to  f  con- 
tains one  semitone  less  than  the  minor  interval. 
Some  authors,  however,  apply  this  term  in  a 
manner  liable  to  lead  to  much  confusion, 
namely,  to  a  perfect  interval  when  made 
smaller  by  one  semitone,  and  to  an  imperfect 
interval  when  made  less  by  two  semitones ; 
thus,  according  to  them,  c  to  ob  is  a  dimi- 
nished 5th,  but  c  to  Ebb,  or  cJt  to  eP,  a 
diminished  3rd.    [Interval.] 

(2)  Diminislied  subjects  or  comiter-subjects  are 
subjects  or  counter-subjects  introduced  with 
notes  half  the  value  of  those  in  which  they 
were  first  enunciated. 

(3)  A  diminished  triad  is  the  chord  consist- 
ing of  two  thirds  on  the  sub-tonic,  e.g.,  e,  d,  f, 
in  the  key  of  c.    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

2.  Arch. :  A  diminished  arch  is  one  less  than 
a  semicircle.  A  diminislied  column  is  one 
whereof  the  upper  diameter  is  less  than  the 
lower. 

3.  Carp. :  A  diminished  bar  is  that  bar  of  a 
sash  which  is  thinnest  at  its  inner  edge. 

di-min'-ish-er,  s.  [Bng.  diminish ; -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  diminishes,  or  causes  dimi- 
nution. 

"The  diminisher  of  regal,  but  the  demolisher  of 
episcopal  axithority. "—ClarTte  :  Sermons  (16U7),  p.  241. 

^-min'-ish.-Uig,pr.par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Diminish.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  reducing  in  size  or  quality ; 
diminution. 

"Giving  to  thepooriBadiminisMn^of  ou^goods."— 
i(Irymcr  -■  On  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ser.  vi. 

2.  The  state  of  being  diminished  or  reduced 
in  size  or  quality. 

diminishing-rule,  s. 

Arch. :  A  broad  rule  cut  with  a  concave 
edge,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  swell  of  a  column, 
and  to  try  its  curvature. 


bSil,  bo^;  po^t.  jd^l;  cat.  9ell,  chorus.  5hin.  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^t.     ph  -  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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dimlnishing-scale,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  scale  of  gradation  used  in  finding 
the  different  points  for  drawing  the  spiral 
curve  of  the  Ionic  volute,  by  describing  the 
arc  of  a  circle  through  every  three  preceding 
points,  the  extreme  point  of  the  last  being 
one  of  the  next  three.  Each  point  through 
which  the  curve  passes  is  regulated  so  as  to 
be  in  a  line  drawn  to  the  centre  of  the  volute, 
and  the  lines  at  equal  angles  with  each  other. 
(Gwilt.) 

diminishlng-stuff,  s. 

Shiybuilding  :  Planking  wrought  under  the 
wales,  and  thinned  to  correspond  with  the 
thickness  of  the  bottom  plank. 

*  dl-min'-ish-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diminish- 
ing;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  manner  tending  to  diminish  or 
become  less  in  size  or  quality. 

2.  Fig. :  In  a  manner  tending  to  depreciate 
or  lessen  reputation. 

"I  never  heard  him  censure,  or  bo  much  as  speak 
diminishingly  of  any  one  that  was  absent."— ioct«. 

*  di-min'-ish-ment,  *  de-min-ish-ment, 

s.  [Eng.  diminish;  -ment.]  Diminution,  les- 
sening. 

"  For  diminishment  of  the  Christian  prince's  au- 
thoryty."— Bale;  English  Votaries,  pt  ii. 

"  ^'-min-ue,  ^  dy-myn-ue»  v.i.  [Fr.  di- 
minuer  ;  Lat.  diminno.']  [Diminish.]  To  say 
things  derogatory  or  disparaging. 

"Ye  han  dymynued,  or  spoken  yuel  agheins  me." — 
Wycliffe :  Ezekiel  xxxv.  13. 

di-min-Ti-en'-do,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Miisie :    Decreasing    in    power    of   sound ; 

expressed  by  dim.,  dimin.,  or  the  sign^:;^z::z=— . 
It  is  used  indiscrhninately  with  decrescendo 
(q.v.). 

* di-min'-U-ent,  a.  [Fr.,  diminver.]  Diminish- 
ing, lessening. 

"  The  comparative  degree  in  snch  kind  of  expres- 
sions, being  usually  taken  for  a  diminitent  teim." — 
Bp.  Saunderson  :  Sermons  (Pref.). 

*  ^m'-in-ute,     *  dy-min-ute,   a.     [Lat. 

dimimitus,  pa.  par.  of  dimiiiuo  =  todiminish.] 

1.  Diminished,  defective,  imperfect. 

"Some  I'f  his  audience  ,  .  ,  dydde  wryte  it  [the  ser- 
mon] dyminule,  and  mangled  for  lacke  of  good  remem- 
braunce."— Sir  T.  More  .-   Workes.  p.  861. 

2.  Small,  diminutive. 

"The  first  seeds  of  things  are  little  and  diminute."— 
Sir  F.  Oorges. 

^  dim'-in-Ute-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dimimtte;  -ly.] 
In  a  diminished,  defective,  or  imperfect 
manner. 

"  An  execration  only  ;  but  thab,  too,  elliptically  and 
dvminiUelv  uttered."  —  Bp.  Saunderson:  Promissory 
Oaths,  i.  §'lO. 

di-mi-nu'-tion,    *  diminucion,  s.     [Fr. ; 

Sp.  dimimioion ;  Ital.  dlminnzione,  from  Lat. 
diminutio,  from  diminutiis,  pa.  par.  of  dvminuo 
=  to  diminish.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  The  act  of  diminishing,  lessening,  or  re- 
ducing in  size  or  quality  ;  a  subtracting  from. 

"Reading  doth  convey  to  the  mind  that  truth,  with- 
out addition  or  diminution,  which  Scripture  hath  de- 
rived from  the  Holy  Qhost."  —  MooTcer :  Eccl.  Pol., 
bk.  v..  ch.  xxii.,  §  6. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  or  appearing  less 
or' smaller. 

"  Tlieir  intellects  suffer  an  equal  diminution  with 
their  prosperity."— GoidsTniffe,-  On  Polite  Learning, 
ch.  ii. 

*  3.  A  discredit ;  a  loss  of  dignity ;  a  degra- 
dation ;  a  disgrace. 

"  Heroick  laurel'd  Eugene  yields  the  prime ; 
Nor  thinks  it  diminution  to  be  rank'd 

In  military  honour  next."  Philips. 

*4.  A  deprivation  of  or  loweiing  of  dignity. 

"  They  might  raise  the  reputation  of  another,  though 
they  are  a  diminution  to  hiB."— Addison  :  Spectator. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.  :  The  gradual  decrease  in  the 
diameter  of  the  shaft  of  a  column  from  tlie 
base  to  the  capital.  The  shafts  are  diminished 
as  they  rise,  sometimes  from  the  foot  itself  of 
the  shaft,  sometimes  from  one-quarter,  and 
sometimes  from  one-third  of  the  height.  The 
diminution  at  top  is  seldom  less  than  one- 
eighth  or  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  inferior 
diameter  of  the  coUimn.  [Entasis.]  In  Gothic 
architecture  neither  swell  nor  diminution  is 
used,  all  the  horizontal  sections  being  similar 
and  equal. 

2.  Her. :  The  defacing  of  some  particular 
point  in  the  escutcheon. 


3.  Law :  An  omission  in  some  part  of  the 
proceedings,  or  in  the  record,  which  is  certifled 
in  a  writ  of  error  on  the  part  of  either  of  the 
parties  to  the  suit. 

4  Music :  An  imitation  of  a  reply  to  a  sub- 
iect  in  notes  of  half  the  value  of  those  of  the 
subject  itself.  A  canon  by  diminution  is 
when  the  consequent  is  halt  the  value  of  the 
antecedent.  [Canon.] 
di-min-U-ti'-val,  a.  [Eng.  diminutiv(e) ;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining'to  a  diminutive  ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  diminutive. 

"The  Latin  in  the  same  way  was  in  the  habit  of 
forming  contemptuous  terms  for  men  by  means  of  a 
diminutival  mmx.'-Key  .■  Philological  Essays  (1868), 
p.  2i:J. 
di-min'-u-tive,  a.  &  5.  [Fr.  diminutif;  Ital. 
diminuti'tjo;  Lat.  diminutivus,  d£minviivus, 
from  dlmimttus,  pa.  par.  of  dim,inv/}.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Small,  little. 

"  The  sheep  and  the  ox  of  that  time  were  diminutive 
when  compared  with  the  sheep  and  oxen  which  are  now 

driven  to  our  market."— Macaulay :  Mist.  Eng.,  ch.  ui 

2.  Narrow,  poor,  contracted. 

"The  light  of  man's  understanding  is  but  a  short, 
diminutive,  contracted  light"— -So u(/i  -■  Sermons,  vol.  i., 
ser.  6, 

"  3.  Diminishing,  abridging,  lessening. 

"  IHminutive  of  liheity."Shaftesbury. 

L  Expressing     or    signifying    diminution, 

diminutival :  as  a  diminutive  suffix. 

B.  As  substantive : 

^l.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  of  a  diminuti-e  or  very  small 
size.     • 

"Diminutives  of  nature."  —  Sftafcesjj.  .■  Troilus  & 
Cressida,  v  1. 

2.  Anything  of  very  small  value ;  the 
smallest  of  coius. 

"  Let  him  take  thee 
And  hi  ist  thee  up  to  the  shouting  plebeians. 
Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex ;  most  monster-like,  be  shown 
For  poorest  diminutives,  fur  doits." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  £  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

4.  A  term  of  endearment  or  affection. 

"He  calls  them  by  endearing  diminutives."— Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viL 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Gram. :  A  word  fowned  from  another 
word  to  express  a  diminution  or  lessening  in 
size  or  importance  :  as  in  Lat.  lapillus  —  a 
little  stone,  from  lapis  =  a  stone  ;  as  in  Eng. 
circlet  =  3.  little  circle,  leafiet  =  a  little  leaf,  &c. 
The  diminutive  suffixes  in  Eng.  are  -et,  -let, 
-kin,  -ock. 

*2.  Med.:  Any  medicine  or  preparation 
which  tends  to  diminish  or  abate. 

"  J>iet,  diminutives,  alteratives,  cordials,  correctors, 
as  before." — Burton  :  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  diminutive 
and  littU,  see  Little. 

di-mui'-u-tive-ly,  cAv.    [Eng.  diminutive; 

-ly-] 

1.  In  a  diminutive  manner, 

"Magnify  the  former,  they  are  still  diminutively 
conceived."— fFalpo^e;  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  iii., 
ch.  i. 

*2.  In  a  manner  tending  to  lessen,  depre- 
ciate, or  disparage. 

t  di-min'-u-^iive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dimimitive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  diminu- 
tive ;  smallness,  littleness. 

"The  diminutivenesB  of  his  figure." — Student,  ii.  225 

*  dim'-ish,  a.    [Dimmish.]    Somewhat  dim. 

"  'Tis  true,  but  let  it  not  be  known, 
ily  eyes  axe  somewhat  dimish  grown." 

Swift :  Stella's  Birthday. 

^dimission  (di-mish'-iin)  (1),  s.  [De- 
mission.]   Humility,  lowliness. 

"  Zeal  of  spirit  and  dimission  of  mind." — Hammond  : 
Works,  i.  233. 

^dimission  (di~mish'-un)  (I),  s.  [Lat. 
dimissio,  from  dimitto  =  tn  dismiss  :  di  =  dis 
=  apart,  away,  and  mitto  =  to  send.] 

1.  A  dismissal,  a  leave  to  depart,  discharge ; 
release. 

"  He  is  anointed  to  preach  dimission  to  the 
captives."— flarrow .-  SerTnoiis,  vol.  U.,  ser.  2,S. 

2.  A  division,  a  section. 

"  The  lessons  of  the  prophets  distributed  into  as 
many  haptaroh,  or  aperturje,  or,  as  some  render  it, 
dimissions." — Hammond:   Works,  i.  192, 

dim'-is-sor-y,'  *  di-mis'-sar-y,  a.  [Lat. 
dimissorius,  from  dimissus,'  pa.  par.  of 
dimitto.] 


*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Sending  away,  dismissing,  discharging. 

2.  Givnig  leave  to  der'art. 

II.  Eccles.  :  Letters  dinvlssory  are  letters 
given  to  a  candidate  for  hol^  ^^'^^Jf,  ^^y  t^P 
bishop  of  the  diocese  for  which  J^^  lias  a  tit  e, 
and  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  another  dio- 
cese, giving  leave  for  the  bearer  to  be  ordained 
by  him. 

'■A  formal  document  known  oa  Letters  Dimmsry. 
Bivel  toTJanuXte  lor  Holy  Orders  when  his  owu 
?ishop  is  not  going  to  hold  an  ordination.  -Chwch 
Times,  February  10,  1882, 

*di-mit',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dimitto  =  to  send 
away.] 

A.  Tram. ;  To  send  away ;  to  permit  to 
leave. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  pass  into  ;  to  terminate. 

"  The  public  river  of  Tweed,  whose  use  is  comihon, 
and  which  dimits  in  the  Bea."~/'owntoinft.  Suppl., 
December,  p.  293. 

dim'-i-ty,  *  dim'-it-ti^,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  SLixlto? 
(dimitos)  =  (s.)  dimity,  (a.. )  made  with  a  double 
thread  :  5t  =  6U  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
JU.ITOS  (mitos)  =  a  thread.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Fabric :  A  heavy,  fine,  white  cotton  goods, 
with  a  crimped  or  ridged  surface ;  plain, 
striped,  or  cross-barred.  The  Greek  dimitos 
(double  warp-thread)  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  twilled  fabric. 

"  I  directed  a  trowze  of  fine  dimUty."—Wuieman, 

B.  As  adj. ;  Made  of  the  stuff  described 
under  A. 

"Thy  dimity  breeches  will  be  mortal."  —  Mayne.' 
City  Match,  i.  4. 

dim'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  dim;  -ly.] 

1.  Not  clearly  or  plainly ;  obscurely ;  with 
imperfect  sight. 

"  These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  Good.  1 
Almighty,  tnine  this  universal  frame 
Thus  wondrous  fair :  thyself  how  wondrous  then  I 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen." 

Milton :  P.  I-,  v.  153-56. 

2.  Not  brightly  or  luminously ;  obscurely. 

"  Like  a  sullen  star 
Dimly  reflected  in  a  lonely  pool." 

Wordsw'jrth  :  Excursion,  hk.  iv. 

3.  Not  with  a  clea^  mind  or  understanding ; 
vaguely. 

dimm'-ing,  *dymm-3mg,  pr.  par.,  a,  & 
s.    [Dim,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  making  dim  or 
obscure  ;  the  state  of  becoming  dim. 

"To  «ail  the  dimming  ut  our  shining  star." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  n.  2. 

dimm'-isli,  *  dim-isli,  a.    [Eng.  dim;  -isft.J 

1.  Somewhat  dim  of  sight. 

2.  Somewhat  dark  or  obscure. 

*diin'-niy,  a.  [Eng.  dim;  -y.]  Rather  dim, 
obscure. 

"Yon    dimmy    clouds    which    well    employ    your 
staining."  Sidney:  .drcadia,  bk.  iv. 

diin'-ness«  *diin-nes,  s.    [A.S.  dimness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dim  or 
obscure ;  darkness,  obscurity. 

"  Dim,ness  o'er  this  clear  luminary  crept."     _ 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  liL 

2.  Dulness  of  sight. 

3.  Want  of  apprehension  ;  dalness. 
"Answerable  to  this  dimness  of  their  perception, 

was  the  whole  system  and  body  of  their  religion." — 
More :  Decay  of  Piety. 

4.  A  want  or  loss  of  brightness  or  lustre ; 
dulness. 

di  mol'-to.  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  A'ery  much ;  as,  allegro  di  molto,  very 

fast. 

di'-morpb^  s.  [Gr.  Si'^op^os  (dimorphos)  =  of 
two  forms.]  Either  of  the  forms  assumed  by 
a  dimorphous  substance  or  organism. 

di-mor-phan'-dra,  s.  [Gr.  Stjuopt^os  (diwwrt*- 
phos)  =  two-formed,*  and  av^p  (aner),  genit. 
avSpo^  (a?uZros)  =  a  man,  used  by  modern 
botaniste  for  a  stamen.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cepsalpiniese,  the  typical 
one  of  the  ti-ibe  DimorphandreEe  (q.v,). 

di-mor-plian'-dre-se,  s.   pi.     [Mod.   Lat. 
dimoiyhandr(a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ete.] 
Bot, :   A  tribe  of  the  sub-order  CEesalpinicpe. 


f3,te,  fSit,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;    go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ee,  oe  =  e.     ey  — a.    q.u  =  kw. 
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di-xuor-plianth'-us,  s.  [Gr.  Si>op</>os  (di- 
morphos)  =  two-formed,  and  av66^  (anthos)  =  a. 
blossom,  a  flower,  so  named  because  there  are 
flowers  of  two  kinds,  some  producing  and 
others  not  producing  seeds.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  i)lants,  order  Araliacese. 
Dimorplia/nthus  edulis  is  employed  in  China  as 
a  sudorific.  Its  young  shoots  are  regarded  as 
esculent.  The  Japanese  eat  the  root  also  ;  it 
is  bitter,  aromatic,  and  of  agreeable  taste. 
{Lindley,  &c.) 

di-mor'-phic,  a.  [Gr.  fit  =  fit's  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold ;  |u.op^^  (morphe)  =  forip,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ic]  Having  two  distinct  forms ; 
dimorphous. 

di-morpli'-i-na,  s.  [Gr.  fit  =  fit's  =  twice, 
twofold  ;  juopi^T  (tnorphe)  =  form,  and  Lat. 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inu.] 

Zool. :  A  hyaline  Forarainifer,  in  which  the 
early  chambers  have  the  alternate  growth  of  a 
Polymorphina,  and  the  later  ones  the  linear 
arrangement  of  a  Nodosaria.  Dbaorphiiia 
tuherosa  is  the  type  of  this  dimorphous  Poly- 
morphina. They  are  found  both  fossil  and 
recent.     {Gri^ith  <&  Henfrey.) 

di-morph'-it^in,  s.  [Gr.  fit  =  fit's  =  twice, 
twofold  ;  jLtopi^j}  {mmpM)  =  form,  and  Eng. 
auff.  -ism.] 

1.  Crystallog.  :  The  power  of  assuming  or 
crystallizing  in  two  distinct  forms.  Sulphur, 
for  instance,  which  usually  crystallizes  in  the 
rhombic  system,  when  melted,  may  form 
monoclinohedric  crystals.  This  property  has 
been  explained  by  its  discoverer  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  form  and,  with  it,  the  other 
physical  characters  of  a  body,  depend  not 
merely  on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  atoms, 
but  ^0  on  their  relative  position.  Hence 
the  same  chemical  substance  may  form  two 
or  even  more  distinct  bodies  or  mineral 
species.  Thus  carbon  in  one  form  is  the  dia- 
mond, in  another  graphite  ;  and  carbonate  of 

.lime  appears  as  calc-spar  or  as  arragonite. 
Even  the  temperature  at  which  a  substance 
crystallizes  influences  its  forms,  and  so  far  its 
composition,  as  seen  in  arragonite,  Glauber 
salt,  borax,  &c. 

2.  Zool. :  A  difference  of  form  between 
members  of  the  same  species. 

"  We  have  here  a  curiouB  and  inexplicable  case  of 
€l4/morphisin,  lor  some  of  the  females  of  four  European 
species  of  Dyti&cus,  and  of  certain  species  of  Hydro- 
poms,  have  their  elytra  smooth  ;  and  no  intermediate 
gratlations  between  sulcated  or  punctured  and  quite 
smooth  elytra  have  heen  ohservea."— Darwin :  Descent 
of  Man  (1871),  ch.  x.,  p.  343  (Note). 

3.  Bot. :  A  state  in  which  two  forms  of 
flower  are  produced  by  the  same  species. 

di-morph'-ite,  di-morph'-ine,  s.  [Gr.  fit 
=  fits  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold  ;  /w-opi^^  (morphe) 
=  form,  figure,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite,  -ine  (Min.) 

(q-v.)-] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  fragile  mineral  of 
two  types.  It  is  of  an  orange  or  saffron-yellow 
colour,  translucent  or  transparent.  Sp.  gr., 
3'58;  hardness,  15.  Compos.:  Sulphur, 
24-55  ;  arsenic,  75-45  =  100.    (Da-m.) 

di-morph'-o-don,  s.  [Gr.  St  =  fit's  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold ;  iu.op<^^  (morphe)  =  form,  and 
odovs  (odoiis),  genit.  oSovros  (odontos)  =  atooth.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Pterosauria,  or  flying 
reptiles,  In  which  the  anterior  teeth  are  large 
and  pointed,  the  posterior  teeth  small  and 
lancet-shaped. 

di-morph'-oiis,  a.  [Gr.  fit  =  di's  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold  ;  |u.op(^^  (morp/te)  =  form,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

1.  Crystallog.  :  Applied  to  a  chemical  sub- 
stance which  crystallizes  into  two  distinct 
forms. 

"  How  should  we  know  that  sulphur  is  dimorphous 
withoutresort  to  the  crucible?"—*  Bighley,  in  CaueU's 
Popular  Educator,  pt  ii.,  p.  358, 

2.  Bot.  £  Zool. :  Characterized  fey  or  ex- 
hibiting dimorphism. 

dim'-ple,  s.  [A  nasalized  form  of  dipple,,  a 
dimin.  from  dip  (q.v.)  ;  hence  =  a  little  de- 
pression or  dip.    (Skeat.)']     [Dimble.j 

1,  A  little  depression  or  hollow. 

"  The  garden  pool's  dark  surface  .  .  . 
SreaKs  Into  dinMjl^a  small  and  bright." 

Wordswortn :  WTiite  Doe  (ff  Jiylstone,  iv. 

2.  A  small,  natural  depression,  indentation, 
or  hollow  on  the  face,  especially  on  the  cheek 
or  chin,  seen  more  particularly  in  the  young 
when  smiling. 


dim'-ple,  v.t.  &  i.    [Dimple,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  mark  with  dimples. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  form  dimples  ;  to  sink  in 
slight  hollows,  indentations,  or  depressions. 

"  Kun  in  tranflports  to  the  dimpling  deeps." 

Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 

dim'-pled,  a.    [Eng,  dimpl(e);  -ed.] 

1.  Marked  with  or  sinking  into  slight  hol- 
lows or  depressions.        ' 

"  The  dimpled  water  speaks  his  jealous  fear.'" 

Thomson  ■  Spring,  425. 

2.  Marked  with  dimples  on  the  face. 

"  On  each  side  her 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids." 
Shakesp. ;  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

dim'-pling,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.    [Dimple,  v.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst :  The  act  or  state  of  sinking 
into  slight  hollows  or  depressions. 

' '  And  praised  the  pretty  dimpling  of  his  skin." 
Beaumont :  Hermaphrodite. 

*  dim'-pl^,  a.     [Eng.  dimpl{e);  -y.'\     Marked 
with  or  full  of  dimples  ;  dimpled. 


dim-y-ar'-i-a»  s.  pi.  [Gr.  5t=Sis  (dis)=twice, 
twofold  ;  {xv^\wiis)  =  a.  muscle,  and  Lat.  neut. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Zool. :  That  division  of  the  Conchiferous 
bivalves  whose  shells  are  closed  by  two  ad- 
dpctor  .muscles,  distinct  from  each  other,  as 
the  common  edible  Mussel.    [Monomyaria.] 

dim-y'-ar'-i-an,    ♦  dim'-y-a-ry,  n.   &   * 

[Dl  MY  ARIA.] 

A.  As  ado- '  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
Dimyaria(q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Dimyaria  (q.v.). 
A  bivalve  with  two  muscular  impressions  on 
each  valve. 

dim'-y-lus,  s.  [Gr.  &i  =  3ts  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  /xvAos  (m/uXos)  —  a  grinder.] 

PaUeont. :  A  genus  of  Mole-like  animals, 
belonging  to  the  family  Talpidte,  and  founded 
upon  remains  fi'om  the  Miocene  and  later 
Tertiary  deposits. 

din,  *  dene,  *  dine,  ^  dyn,  *  dynne,  *  dune. 

s.  [A.S.  dyn,  dyne;  cogn.  with  Icel.  dynr ; 
Dan.  don ;  Rw.  doii  =  a  rumbling ;  Sansc. 
dh%mi  =  a  torrent.]  A  loud  and  continued 
noise  ;  a  rattling  or  clattering  sound. 

"  With  din  of  arms  and  minstrelsy." 

Wordsworth :  White  Doe  qf  Rylttone,  ii. 

din,v.*.  &i.     {Js-.^.  dynnan ;  Icel.  dynja;  Dan. 
done;  Sw.  dona;  Sansc.  dhvan.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1 1.  To  strike  or  stun  with  a  loud  continued 
noise  ;  to  harass  with  clamour. 

■ '  Rather  live 
To  bait  thee  for  his  bread,  and  din  your  ears 
With  htmgry  oiies."    Otway  :  Venice  Preserved,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  repeat  or  impress  with  a  loud-con- 
tinued noise. 

"Dinning  in  my  ears  the  folly  of  refusing  honoiu*8.'' 
—Fieldinff:  Journey  from  this  World,  ch.  xxiii. 

*  B.  Intraiis. :  To  sound  with,  or  as  with,  a. 
din. 

"  The  gay  viol  dinnirw  in  the  vale." 

J^ward :  Sonnets,  p.  26. 

din,  a.     [Dun.]    Dun ;  of  a  tawny  colour. 

"  If  it  be  snails  and  puddocka  they  eat,  I  canna  but 
say  he  is  like  bis  meat ;  as  din  as  a  docken,  an'  as  dry 
as  a  Fintrum  speldin."— iStwon  *  Gael,  i.  107. 

di-nar',  s.  [Persian.]  A  gold  coin,  the  unit  of 
value  and  of  account  in  Servia,  identical  in 
value  with  the  French  franc. 

"In  the  Oriental  series  the  very  rare  dinar  of  a.d. 
77,  the  first  struck  with  purely  Muslim  types,  has  been 
acquired.'— Times,  Augusts,  1874. 

*  din'-ar-ch^,  s.  [Gr.  St_=  fit's  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  apxn  (arelie)  =  a  government.] 
The  same  as  Diarght  (q.v.). 

din'-dle,  ''din-dylle,  v.i.  [Dut.  tintelen.] 
To  tingle  ;  to  feel  a  tingling  pain. 

"  To  dindyll^:  condolere." — Cathol.  AjiglicuTn. 

dm'-dle,  s.    [Dindle,  v.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Sonchus  oleraceus,  or  S.  arvensis. 

2.  Dandelion. 

din'-dling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dindle,  u] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  subst.  :  A  tingling  pain  or  sensation. 

".    .    .    for   eares  acbe   and   dindling.  '—Langham  • 
Garden  of  Health  (1579). 

din-dy-me'-ne,  s.  [Gr.,  one  of  the  names 
of  Cybele,  from  being  worshipped  on  Mount 
Diudjnnus  in  Galatia.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Trilobites,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Dindyraenidse  (q.v.). 

din-dy-men'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  dindymen{e), 

and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.) 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Crustaceans,  order  TrUo- 
bita.  It  is  identical  with  the  Zethidse  of  Bar- 
rande.  It  has  a  serai-circular  head-shield,  no 
eyes,  tumid  cheeks,  ten  body-rings,  with  a 
large  tail  divided  into  body-rings.  Only  known 
genus,  Dindymene,  found  in  the  Silurian  rocks 

dine,  *  dyne,  *  dynyn,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  diner; 
O.  Fr.  disner,  from  Low  Lat.  disno ;  Ital. 
desino,  supposed  to  be  from  Lat.  *  decaeno,  from 
deccena  ■=-  a  supper.  Skeat  rejects  Malm's 
etym.  from  Lat.  •desjejuno  =  to  break  cue's 
fast,  to  breakfast.] 

A,  Intrans.  :  To  take  dinner ;  to  eat  the 
principal  meal  of  the  day. 


B.  Transitive: 

'^  To  eat,  to  feed  on. 

"Laborers  deuyed  uosht  to  dyne  a  day 
Nyghtrolde  wortes.'*^        P.  Plovrmajt,  4,417. 

2.  To  give  a  dinner  to  ;  to  provide  a  dinner 
for. 

"  Boil  thi"  restoring  root  in  gen'rous  wine, 
And  set  beside  the  door  the  sickly  stock  to  dine." 
Dryden :  Virgil :  Qeorgio  iv,,  399,  400. 

3.  To  afford  room  or  convenience  for  dining ; 
to  accommodate  at  dinner. 

"A  table  massive  enough  to  have  t2ine(2  Johnny  Arm- 
strong and  his  merry  men."— ScoW. 

1[  (1)  To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey:  (See 
extract). 


"This  proverb  [To  dine  with'Duke  ffumphrey] h-iith 

id  or  I 
by  the  favour  of  another  man,  fur  Humphrey,  Dulcc  of 


altered  the  original  meaning  thereof,  for  first  it  signl- 
" 1  quadrd,  to  eat  by  the  bound  or  feed 


fied  aliend  i 


G-loucester  .  .  .  was  so  hospital  that  every  man  of 
fashion,  otherwise  unprovided,  wns  welcome  to  diiie 
with  him.     But  after  the  death  of  good  Duke  Hu'iu- 

Ehrey  (when  many  of  his  former  alms-men  were  at  a 
)3s  for  a  meal's  meat)  this  itroverb  did  alter  its  copy  : 
to  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey  importing  to  be  dinner- 
less." — /filler:   WortMea ;  London. 

(2)  To  dine  out :  To  dine  at  another  person's 
house  ;  to  dine  away  from  home. 

dine,  s.    [Dine,  v.] 
*  I.  A  dinner. 
2.  Dinner-time. 

"  We  twa  hae  paidl't  i'  the  hum, 
Frae  moruin  sun  till  dine." 

Bums:  Auld  Lang  Syne, 

din'-er,  s.     [Eng.  din(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  dines,  or  takes  dinner. 

*2.  [Dinner.] 

"Diner,  uieale  :  disner." — PaUgrave. 

diner-out,  s.  One  who  habitually  dines 
away  from  home ;  one  who  is  frequently  in- 
vitetl  out  to  dinner. 

*  din-et'-ic-al,  a.     [Gr.  inofrtKos  (dimtikos), 

from  &Lvetu  (dined)  =  to  move  rapidly.]    Whirl- 
ing round,  spinning  as  on  an  axis. 

"  It  hath  also  a  dinetieal  motion,  and  rowls  upon  its 
own  poles.  '—Browne :   Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  \ 

^ding,  a.    [DiGNE.]    Worthy. 

"  1  pray  the,  heuaiid  vp  my  handis, 
And  be  thy  welebelouit  fader  ding." 

Douglas  :  Virgil,  179,  10. 

*  ding,  *  deng,  *  dinge,  *  dyng,  *  dynge. 
*  dyngen  (pa.  t.  *  dang,  *dong,  *^dung),  v.  U 
&  i.  [A.  S.  "  dencgan;  cogn.  with  Icel.  dengja 
=  to  hammer  ;  Dan.  dcenge  ;  Sw.  danga  =  to 
bang.] 

I.  Transitive : 

1.  To  strike,  to  beat. 

"  His  son  with  scoui^es  for  to  dyng." 

Seven  Sages,  2,653. 

2.  To  throw  with  violence,  to  dash  down. 

"Whom  there  charret  wheeles  downe  dinget." 

Phaer:  Virgil;  ^neid  \'i\. 

3.  To  pierce,  to  strike  through. 

"  Scho  ,  .  .  duJig  his  self  with  ane  dagger  \aj  the 
heart." — Bellendenc  .  Chron.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  To  drive,  to  thrust  out,  to  expel. 

"  The  valiiiiit  Grieks  furth  frae  tliair  ruins  danu  " 
Bellendene :   Virtue  &  Vyce  ;  Evergreen,  i   n"- 

5.  To  drive  or  knock  in ;  to  burst  (genei  iily 
followed  by  in). 

"The  causeway  was  railed  frae  the  Netherbow  t"  liic 
Stinking  Style,  with  stakes  of  timber  dung  in  il>e 
eud."—t!palding:  Troubles,  i.  25. 


bSil,  bd^;  poat,  JtfiW;  oat,  9eU.  cborns,  9liin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  f. 
-oian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -slon  =  zhun.     -tlous,  -clous,  -slous  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  ^  bel,  d^l. 
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6.  To  teat,  to  subdue,  to  overcome. 

"  We'll  ding  Jock  o'  Dawston  Cleugh  dow,  after  a' !  " 
—Scott :  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxxviii. 

7.  To  excel,  to  surpass. 

"  Far  dang  the  brightest  beauties  of  the  green." 
FeriTuson  :  Poeins,  ii.  2. 

8.  To  urge,  to  press. 

"  WTien  the  eigne  was  oflfered  to  him  [Ahaz]  be 
Isaiah,  and  dung  on  him,  hee  would  not  haue  it." — 
Bruce :  Meven  Sermcms,  E  8,  6. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  hit,  to  strike,  to  beat, 

"The  gleymen  ou  the  tabour  dinge." 

Havelok,  2,320. 

2.  To  drive. 

"  The  hale  schoure  hoppis  and  dingis 
In  furdis  schald,  and  brayia  here  and  thare," 

Douglas :  Virgil,  302,  3. 

3.  To  rush  violently,  to  attack  fiercely. 

"  Than  thai,  that  saw  sua  sodanly 
Thair  fayis  dyng  on  thaim,  war  aa  rad, 
That  thai  na  hart  to  help  thaim  had." 

Barbour,  xir.  439. 

4.  To  fall  or  descend  heavily,  as  rain  or 
snow. 

5.  To  bluster,  to  bounce. 

"  He  hufts  and  dings,  because  we  will  not  spend  the 
little  we  have  left,  to  get  him  the  title  of  lord  Strut." 
— A  rbuthnot. 

1[  (1)  To  ding  hack  :  To  beat  back  ;  applied 
to  a  state  of  warfare. 

''But  all  thir  arjfuments  misgave  this  nobl?  mar- 
quis ;  for  the  earls  come  iu,  and  were  dung  back 
again,"— ^SjOaZdinj?,  ii.  167. 

(2)  To  he  dung  by :  To  be  confined  by  some 
ailment. 

(3)  To  ding  doun  :  To  overthrow. 

" The  toun 
"Wea  takyn  thua,  and  dongyn  doun." 

Barbour,  ix,  473. 

(4)  To  ding  of,  or  aff :  To  drive  from. 

_     ■"  Quhilk  maanfuUy  schupe  thaim  to  with  stand 
,  At  the  coiflt  syde,  aud  d//ng  thaym  of  the  land." 

'  Douglas :   VirgU,  325,  8 

(5)  To  ding_  on :  It  is  used  impersonally,  and 
applied  to  rain,  hail,  or  snow. 

"  upon  the  3rd  of  October  iu  the  afternoon  there  fell 
out  in  Murray  a  great  rain,  dinging  on  night  aud  day," 
—Spalding :  Troubles,  i.  59. 

(6)  To  ding  oneself:'.  To  vex  oneself  about 
anything.     (Scotch.) 

(7)  To  ding  out : 
(a)  To  expel. 

"Sen  the  Britonis  war  common  ennymes  baith  to 
Scottifl  and  Pichtis,  force  is  to  thaym  to  be  reconseld 
[reconciled]  or  ellia  to  be  schamfuUy  doung  out  of 
Albion." — Bellendene :  Cron.,  bk.  i.  7  a. 

(h)  To  frustrate,  to  defeat. 

"lam  hopeful  that  the  bottom  of  theii  shall 

be  dung  out. ' — Baillie :  Letters,  ii.  68. 

(8)  To  ding  over  :  To  overturn,  to  overthrow, 
to  overcome. 

"  Then  Ajax,  wha  alaue  gainstood 
Gods,  Trojans,  sword  aud  fire, 
See  him  that  cudna  be  o'ercome 
Dung  o'er  by  bis  ain  ire." 

Foems  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  3S. 

(9)  To  ding  throw  :  To  pierce ;  to  run  through 
the  body. 

,  "  He  danp  hyni  throw  the  body  with  ane  awerd  afore 
the  alter  oi  Sancte  3 oh-a.."— Bellendene  :  Cron.,  bk.  xv. , 
ch.  ix. 

(10)  To  ding  to  dede :  To  kill  with  repeated 
strokes. 

"  Sone  entrit  thai  qubar  Sotheroune  slepand  war, 
Apou  thaim  set  with  strakis  sad  aud  aar ; 
Feill  frekia  thar  thai  freris  dang  to  dede." 

Wallace,  vii.  485.    MS. 


(11)  To  c 


J  up :  To  breakup,  to  force  open. 


"At  the  ludeings  chosen  men  were  plantit  to  din^ 
up  durres.  aud  nring  out  prisoneris."— flisf,  James  the 
Sext,  p.  147. 

*  ding-ding»  s.    A  term  of  endearment. 

"  Loe,  heere  I  come  a  woing  my  ding-ding." 

Tragedy  of  Hajfinan  (1831).    {Nares.) 

ding-dong,  s.  &  adv. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  reduplication  of  diug,  intended  to  re- 
present the  sound  of  bells. 

"  I'll  begiu  it — Ding  dang,  helL 
Ding  dong,  bell" 
Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  lit  2. 

2.  Eorol.  :  A  striking  arrangement  in  which 
two  bells  of  different  tones  are  used  and  struck 
in  succession  to  mark  the  quarter-hours. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Pell-mell,  helter-skelter. 

"Falling  down  helter-skelter,  ding-dong." — Sterne: 
The  Fragment,  ch.  ii. 

"ding-thrift,  s.  A  spendthrift ;  one  who 
dings  or  drives  away  thrift,  that  is  prudence 
and  economy, 

"  No,  but  because  the  ding-thrift  now  is  poore, 
And  knowes  not  where  i'  th'  world  to  borrow  more." 
Uerrick :  Works,  p.  185. 

*  dinged,  jia.jpar.  &  a.    [Ding.] 


dinged-TV'ork,  s.  "Work  embossed  by 
blows  which  depress  one  surface  aud  raise  the 
other.    [Chasing.] 

din'-ghy,  din^bi,  dinghee,  dingey,  s 

[Mahratta  dinge,  dunge.] 
Nautical  : 

1.  A  row-boat  of  the  Hooglj%  which  pro- 
bably gave  the  name  to  the  little  jolly-boat  of 
the  merchant-service,  mentioned  below. 

2.  A  boat  of  Bombay,  propelled  by  paddles, 
and  having  one  mast  and  a  settee-sail. 

3.  An  extra  boat  of  a  ship  for  common  uses. 
It  is  clinker-built,  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
feet  long,  aud  has  a  beam  one-third  of  its 
length.  The  name  is  also  applied,  on  the 
Thames  especially,  to  any  small  rowing-boat 
not  outrigged. 

"  The  water  being  found  partly  fresh,  Mr.  ChafFera 
took  the  dingey  aud  went  up  two  or  three  miles." — 
Darwin :  Voyageround  the  World  (1870),  ch.  viii.,  p.  69, 

din'-gi-ly  (1),  adv.     [Eng.  dingy;  -ly.]    In  a 
dingy,  soiled,  or  dirty  manner  or  state. 

*  din'-gi-ly  (2),  adv.    [Ding,  v.]    Forcibly. 

"  Do  confute  so  dingily  the  sentence  and  saying  of 
Floribell."— /7i«pfl(.-  IforAa,  p.  370.     (Davies.) 

din'-gi-ness,  s.     [Eng.   dingy;    -ness.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  dingy. 

".  .  .  the  dm£ri)?c«s  of  the  colour. " — G.  R.  Redgrave, 
in  CasseUs  Technical  Educator,  i)t.  iL,  p.  267. 

*ding'-mg  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Ding,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  partidiy.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  striking ;  a  stroke, 
a  blow. 

"He  schal  be  dongun  with  mani  dingings."—Wy- 
cliffe:  Apolog..  p.  '67. 

ding'-mg  (2),   s.      [From  the    sound.]     The 
ringing  of  a  bell. 

"The  accursed  dinging  of  the  dustman's  bell."— fK- 
Irving:  Sketch  Book.    {Davies.) 

din'-gle,  s.    [A  variant  of  dlmJyU  and  dimple 
(q.  v.).]  A  dell,  a  hollow,  or  valley  between  hills . 

"  Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  cliff  and  dell. 
And  solitary  hearth,  the  signal  knew." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii,  1. 

dingle-dangle,  a.  [A  reduplicate  of 
Dangle,  v.  (q.v.).]  Hanging  pendulous  or 
loosely ;  dangling. 

"By  dingle  ...  he  understands  boughs  hanging 
dingle-dangle  over  the  edge  of  the  dell.  — Warton  . 
Notes  on  Milton. 

din'-gle,   v.i.     [Dindle,    Dinle.]    To  shake, 
to  trensble  ;  to  be  put  into  a  vibrating  motion. 

",  .  .  garring  the  very  stane-and-lime  wa'a  dingle  wi' 
his  screechmga."— iScoti ;  Waveriey,  ch.  xiiv. 

din'-gd,  s.    [A  native  word.] 

Zool.  :  Canis  Dingo,  the  Australian  dog,  an 
animal  of  a  wolf-like  appearance.  It  is,  iu  all 
probability,  not  a  trile  native  of  the  island, 
but  an  importation.  It  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  only  mammal  not  belonging  to  the  group 
of  Marsupials    (Kangaroos,    Wombats,    &c.) 


found  in  the  island.  It  approaches  the  Shep- 
herd's Dog  in  appearance :  the  head  is  elon- 
gated, the  forehead  flat,  and  the  ears  short 
and  erect,  or  slightly  inclined  forwards.  The 
body  is  thickly  covered  with  hair  of  two  kinds 
—the  one  woolly  and  grey,  the  other  silky  and 
of  a  deep  yellow  or  fawn  colour.  It  seldom 
barks  or  growls  if  irritated,  but  erects  the 
hairs  of  its  whole  body  like  bristles,  and 
becomes  furious.  Owing  to  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  it  among  sheep,  endeavours  have 
been  made  to  exterminate  the  race,  and  it 
is  now  only  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of 
the  island. 

din'-gy,  a.     [Eng.  dung ;  -y.] 
1.  Dirty,  soiled. 


2.  Of  a  dusky,  soiled,  or  dun  colour;  faded, 
"  Fresh  females  may  frequently  be  seen  paired  with 
battered,  faded,  or  dingy  m&lea.-~Darwm :  Descent  of 
Man,  ch.  xi,  40O,  40L 

*  dingyie,  v.t.    [Deign.]    To  deign. 

"...  hie  wald  ga  visit  his  maaonis,  and  wald  not 
dingyie  himself  to  ga  from  his  gallene  to  his  hall  for 
heriug  of  a  sermone,  "—Knox  :  Letter  to  the  Faithful  in 
London  (Life,  i.  396). 

din'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a,,  &  s.     [Dine,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  -4s  suhst. :  The  act  of  taking  dinner. 

dining-cham'ber,  s.    A  dining-room. 

"  I  caniQ  no  sooner  Into  the  dininff-cTiamber,  but  he 
steps  me  to  her  trencher  and  steals  her  capon's  leg." — 
Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  4, 

dining-hall,  s.    A  dining-room. 

dining-room,  s.  The  room  in  a  house 
in  which  the  principal  meals  are  taken. 

"Prudence  took  them  into  a  dining-room,  where 
stood  a  pair  of  excellent  virginals."-^  5wni/«n:  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  pt.  ii. 

din'-ite,  s.     [Named  after  Prof.  Dini,  its  dis- 
coverer, and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  An  inodorous  fragile  mineral,  occur- 
ring in  an  aggregation  or  druse  of  crystals, 
with  the  appearance  of  ice,  but  with  a  yellow 
tinge.  It  occurs  in  lignite  deposits  at  Luni- 
giana,  in  Tuscany.    (Dana.) 

di-ni-trd-,  in  compos.      [Pref.  cZt= twice,  two- 
fold, and  Eng.  nitro-  (q.v,).] 

Chevi. :  Applied  to  compounds  in  which  the 
radical  (NO2)'  is  contained  twice,  having  re- 
placed two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  as  Dinitro- 
benzene,  C6H4(N02)  2- 

dinitro-phenol,  s. 

Clieni.  :  Nitrophenesic  acid,  C6H4(N02)20. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
phenol.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow  prismatic 
crystals,  which  melts  at  104°.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol. 


dink,  L 


[Ger. 


7  =  gay.  ].    Neat,  tidy,  trim. 


"  My  lady's  dink,  my  lady's  drest. 
The  flower  and  fancy  o'er  the  west." 

Bums :  My  Lady's  Gown. 

dmk,  V.t.    [Dink,  a.}    To  deck,  or  dress  out. 
"Ye  may  stand  there,  dinked  out  and  dished  forth  a 
willing    mouthfou  to    some   gomeral."  —  BlacTcioood^s 
Magazine,  Nov.,  1820,  p.  154. 

dink'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  di«/:;  -ly.']    Neatly. 

' '  They  stand  aae  dinkly,  rank  and  file." 

R.  Galloway  :  Poem£,  p.  163. 

dinle,  dinnle,  &.    [Dinle,  v.} 

1.  A  vibration,  a  tingling. 

2.  A  thrilling  sensation,  as  applied  to  the 
mind. 

"  Ane  aye  thinks  at  the  first  dinnle  o'  the  sentence." 
Scott :  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch,  xxv, 

dinle,     dynle,    v.i.      [Cf.     Dut.    tinteUn.] 

[DlNDLE.] 

1.  To  tremble,  to  shake. 

"  The  lai-ge  are  did  reirdiug  with  the  rusche. 
The  brayis  dynlU  and  all  doun  can  dusche." 

Douglas ;  Virgil,  291,  SO.' 

2.  To  make  a  great  noise. 

"  The  bimand  towxis  doun  rollis  with  ane  rusche. 
Qahil  all  the  heuynnys  dynlit  with  the  dusche." 
„     „     ,  Douglas :  Virgil,  296,  35. 

3.  To  tingle, 

din'-mont,  *  dil-mond,  s.  [Etym.  uncer- 
tain.] A  wether  in  the  second  year,  or  rather 
from  the  first  to  the  second  sheariug. 

"Kebbis    and    dailis,    gylmyrs    and    diltnondis."— 
Compl.  of  Scotland,  p.  103. 


din'-na,  v.  &  5 

Do  not. 


[A  Scots  contr.  of  do  not.] 


" '  And  the  morn's  sabbath  too,'  said  the  querist,  '  I 
dinna  ken  what  will  be  done.'  "—Scott :  Guy  banner- 
ing, ch.  x.\:xvi, 

din-na-good,  dln-na-gude,  a.  [A  Scots 
contr.  of  do  no  good.]  Worthless,  disreput- 
able, good  for  nothing. 

"The  wee  bit  prodigal,  dinnagood  lassie  that  was 
here.  — Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii,  163. 

dinned,  ^a.  par.  or  a.    [Din,  v.] 

'  din'-ner,  v.i.    [Dinner,  s.]    To  dine. 

"Ken  ye  wha  dinner'd  on  our  Bessy's  biggies?" — 
Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  190, 

din-ner,     *  dener,     *  diner,     *  dyner, 

^  dyneer,  *  dynere,  s.  [Fr.  din^r,  O.  Fr. 
disner  =  io  dine;  the  infin.  being  used  sub- 
stantively.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^-ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Sj^an.    te,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  Itw. 


dinnerless— dintless 


1,  The  principal  meal  of  the  day,  corre- 
sponding to  the  ieliTvov  (deipnon)o{  the  Greeks, 
and  the  cceyia  of  tlie  Romans.  It  is  eaten 
at  various  times  from  mid-day  to  evening. 
[Dinner-hour.] 

"  Let  me  not  atiiy  a  jot  for  dinner;  go,  get  it  ready." 
— Shakcsp. :  Lear,  i.  4. 

2.  A  feast,  an  entertainment. 

dinner-bour,  s.  The  hour  at  which  one 
dines  ;  the  time  set  apart  for  dinner.  In 
mediseval  times,  and  indeed  up  to  the  end  of 
last  century,  the  usual  hour  was  about  mid- 
day. Since  then  the  hour  has  gradually 
hecome  later,  till  now  from  six  p.m.  to  eight 
p.m.  is  the  usual  hour  among  the  wealthier 


"The  boats  being  hfiuled  on  shore  at  our  dinner- 
hour,  we  were  admiring  from  the  distance  of  half-a- 
mile  a  perpendicular  ciifF  of  ice." — Dartein:  Voyage 
Jtound  the  World  (1870),  cb.  x.,  p.  224. 

dinner-time,  s.  The  same  as  Dinner- 
hour  (q.v.). 

"At  dinner- titne  we  landed  among  a  party  of 
PuegJauB." — Darwin:  Voyage  Jiou/nd  tfie  World (1870), 
ch.  X.,  p.  218. 

din'-ner-less,  u.  [Eng.  dimier ; -less.]  With- 
out dinner. 

"  To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey,  importing  to  be 
dlnnerleaa." — Fuller:   Worthies;  London, 

*  din'-ner-ly,  a.  [Eng.  dinner  ;  -ly.)  Apper- 
taining to  dinner ;  attending  upon  dinner. 

"Agent,  of  ber  majesties  privi-cbamber  coming  to 
a  meriT  recorder  of  London,  about  Bome  state  affivixe, 
met  him  by  chance  iu  the  street  going  to  dinner  to 
the  lord  maior,  and  proffered  to  deliver  him  his  en- 
charge,  but  the  dinncrljf  officer  was  so  hasty  on  bis 
way  that  lie  refused  to  Iieare  him.  poastiug  him  over 
to  another  season,  the  geut.  notwithstanding  still 
urged  liim  to  audience,  without  discovering  either 
who  he  was  or  wh.it  he  would." — Copley:  With,  Fits, 
and  Fancies  (lOU).    {Nares.) 

*  din'-ner-y,  w.  [Eng.  rfrnjier;  -y.l  Pertain- 
ing to  dinner. 

"The  di/mer^  atmosphere  of  the  salle-i-manger. " 
Mrs.  Gas/cell:  Curious  if  True.    {Davies.) 

dm'-nle,  v.  &  s.    [Dinlf,.] 
din'-notis,  a.    [Eng.  din ; -ous.]    Noisy. 

"  Ye're  haudin"  up  your  vile  dinnous  goravich  i'  the 
wudB  here." — Saint  Patrick,  ii.  357. 

di-n6-bry"-i'-na,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  sr ws  {dims)  = 
a  whirling,  a  ro"und  area;  ^pvov  (bruon)  =  a 
kind  of  seaweed,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  sufT. 

2ool. :  A  family  of  Infusoria.  It  contains 
two  genera,  Dinohryon  and  Epipyxis. 

di-nob'-ry-on,  s.    [Dino^ryina.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Dinohryina.  It  is  distinguished 
from  Epipyxis  by  an  interior  red  pigment-spnt 
and  a  flagelliform  filament.  There  are  four 
species. 

di-noc -er-as,  s.  [Gr.  Setvos  (deinos)  =  ter- 
rible, and  Ke'pas  (keras)  =  a  horn,  pi.  (cepara 
(fcerojtft).] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Mammalia,  order 
Dinocerata  (q.v.). 

di-jxo-^er'-ar-ta,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
dinoceras  (q.v.).] 

FalcEont. :  An  order  of  Mammalia  having  on 
each  of  the  four  feet  five  well- developed  toes, 
each  terminated  by  a  hoof.  There  are  tliree 
pairs  of  horn  cores.  No  upper  incisors ;  upper 
canines  assuming  the  form  of  long  tusks 
directed  downwards.  The  species  are  large 
mammals  from  the  Eocene  of  North  America. 
Prof.  Cope  ranks  the  Dinocerata  as  an  aberrant 
group  of  Ungulata, while  Prof.  Marsh  considers 
them  a  distinct  order  intermediate  between  the 
Perissodactyle  Ungulata  and  the  Proboscidea. 

di-no-Ch&r'-i-dsB,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  dino- 
cJiar(is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  loricated  free-swimming 
Rotifers,  with  three  genera. 

di-noch'-a-ris,  s.  [Gr.  Slvo^  (dlnos)  =  a 
whirling,  and  x*ip«  (charis)  =  grace,  pleasure.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Rotatoria,  the  type  of 
the  family  Diuocharidee.  The  lorica  is  vase- 
sliaped,  with  projecting  plates,  or  dorsal 
spines ;  head  retractile,  eye  single  ;  foot  and 
toes  very  long,  the  former  beai-ing  spines. 
There  are  three  species. 

*  din-om'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  St  =  SCs  {dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and   vo^6<!  (nomos)  —  a  pasture,  a 


region.] 


Bat. :  A  term  applied  to  a  gi-oup  of  plants 
whitih  occurs  in  two  of  the  six  great  divisions 
of  the  globe.     {Balfour:  Botany,  §  1,151.) 

^U-6ph'-is,  s.  [Gr.  Seiros  {deirws)  =  strange, 
dreadful,  and  o(^is  {opMs)  =  a  snake.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Ophidia,  formed  for 
the  reception  of  a  gigantic  constriciing  ser- 
pent from  the  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  United 
States. 

dm-Oph'-y-sis»  s.  [Gr.  Sivos  {dinos)  =  a. 
whirling,  and  (Jvo-ls  (phusis)  =  nature.] 

zool.:  A  genus  of  intusoria  oeionging.to 
the  family  Peridiniidae.  They  are  marine. 
There  extends  down  the  body  a  folded  crest 
or  fringe,  like  that  of  Stentor,  except  that  it  is 
a  part  of  the  carapace.  A  crown  of  cilia  exists 
round  the  neck,  and  a  longer  flagelliform 
filament. 

di-nor'-ni-dse,  di-nor-nith'-i-dse,  ^.  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  dinorn{is),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  fossil  Ratite  birds 
found  in  New  Zealand,  and  believed  to  be 
akin  to  the  Stiuthionidte,  or  Ostriches.  Chief 
genera,  Dinornis  and  Palapteryx.  The  natives 
called  these  birds  Moas.  They  have  the  wings 
useless  for  flight,  their  place,  however,  being 
supplied  by  strong  cursorial  feet.  They  occur 
in  the  Post-Tertiary  of  Recent  deposits  in 
New  Zealand.  Type,  Dinornis  (q.v.).  [Moa.] 
There  are  other  species  from  the  European 
Miocene. 

di-nor'-ms,  dei-nor'-nis,  s.  [Gr.  Setvo^ 
(deinos)  =  strange,  unusual  . .  .  fearful,  terrible, 
dreadful,  and  oprts  (ornis)  =  a  bird.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  birds,  founded 
by  Prof.  Owen,  and  published  by  liim  in  Nov., 
1839,  with  much  sagacity,  on  the  authority  of 
the  fragment  of  a 
femur  brought  from 
New  Zealand.  Sub- 
sequent discoveries 
have  brought  to 
light  severalspeoies 
of  Dinornis,  and 
some  allied  genera. 
Dinornis  giganteus 
was  from  ten  to 
eleven  or  twelve 
feet  high,  or  one- 
tliird  higher  than 
tlie  tallest  ostrich  ; 
D.  struthioides  was 
seven  feet,  or  the 
height  of  an  ostricli 
of  moderate  size ;  D. 
droniioides  tive  feet,  dinornis. 

or  that  of  the  emu  ; 

and  D.  didifonnis  four  feet,  or  between  the 
cassowary  and  the  dodo.  The  Maories  say 
that  these  birds  co-existed  with  their  an- 
cestors, and  bones,  with  the  fragment  of  an 
egg-shell  apparently  burnt,  found  by  Mr. 
Walter  Mantell,  seem  to  confirm  the  belief. 
{Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  iv.  225-241 ;  vi.  319- 
342,  &C.) 

di'-no-saur,  *  dei'-no-saur,  s.  [Dino- 
SAURiA.]  A  member  of  the  sub-order  Dino- 
sauria. 

".    .    .    in  the  Dinosaur  it  may  be  a  question." — 
Hmcley,  in  ^uar.  Jour.  Qeol.  Soc.,  xxvi.  (1870),  27. 

^-no-sau'-ri-a,  *  dei-no-sau'-ri-a,  s.  pi. 
[Gr.  SeiTOS  (deinos)  =  strange,  unnatural,  .  .  . 
fearful,  terrible,  dreadful,  and  traupos  (sauros), 
or  travpa  (saura)  =  a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  A  tribe  or  sub-order  of  Reptiles 
established  by  Herman  von  Meyer  in  1832, 
and  subsequently  called  by  him  Pachypodes, 
or  PaChypoda.  In  1841  Professor  Owen  gave 
them  the  name  which  they  still  retain,  Dino- 
sauria.  Huxley  places  them  as  one  of  two 
sub-orders  under  his  order  Omithoscelida 
[Ornithoscelida],  and  thus  defines  them  : 
Cervical  vertebrae  short,  femur  as  long  as  or 
longer  than  the  tibia.  Huxley  divides  them 
into  three  families  :  the  Megalosauridee,  th£ 
ScelidosauridEe,  and  the  Iguanodontidse  (q.v.). 
(Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  xxvi.  (1S70)  1-51.) 

di-no-sau'-ri-an,   *  dei-no-sau'-ri-an, 

o.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimsauri(a)j  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
Dinosauria. 

"...    a  thoroughly  dinosaurian 'aspect."— Qi«ir. 
Jffur.  Qeol.  Soc,  xxiv.  48. 


B,  As  subst.  :  A  member  of  the  sub-ord^r 
Dinosauria.  (Owen :  Report  on  British  Fossd 
Reptiles,  1841.) 

di  -  no  -  the're,  s  [Dinotherium.]  Any 
individual  of  the  fossil  genus  Dinotheriuu. 
(q.v.). 

di-no-ther'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  Seivdj  (deinos) 
=  .  .  .  terrible,  and  e)7ptoi'((ft£rio7i)=:  a  beast, 
a  wild  animal.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  mammals  gener- 
ally referred  to  the  order  Proboscidea,  or 
to  the  order  Cetacea.  Dinotherium,  gigan- 
teum,  of  which  the  entire  skull  and  lower 
jaws  were  found  in  Miocene  sand  at  Ep- 
pelsheira    on   the   Rhine    by  Klipstein,   and 
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were  described  by  Kaup,  was  apparently 
larger  than  the  elephanti  Its  tusks,  which 
projected  from  the  lower  jaw,  curved  down- 
wards, and  were  used  by  the  animal,  which 
was  semi-aquatic,  to  support  its  head  upon 
the  shore.  It  is  believed  that  it  had  a  short 
flexible  trunk. 

din-6x'-ide»  s.   [See  def.]    An  erroneous  form 
of  dioxide  (q.v.). 

din -some,   a.     [Eng.  din ;   -some.  ]     Noisy, 
dinning. 

dint,  *  dent,  *  dunt,  *  dynt,  *  dyntte,  y. 

[A.S.  dytit;  cogn.  with  Icel.  dyntr  =sn\.mt 
dynta  =  to  dint ;    Sw.  dial,  dnnt  =  a  stroke 
diinta  =  to  strike.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  blow,  a  stroke. 

"  At  a  dint  he  slow  them  thre."      Eavelok,  1,807, 

2.  The  mark,  dent,  or  indentation  caused  by 
and  remaining  after  a  blow. 

"  From  Kabibonokka's  forehead. 
From  his  snow-besprlnkled  tresses. 
Drops  of  sweat  fell  fast  and  heavy, 
Making  dints  upon  the  ashes." 

Longfellov} :  Song  of  Hiaioatha,  il. 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  blow,  a  calamity. 

"  Thurrh  Adamess  gilltess  dinnt, 
Wass  all  ni'^i'^it't'Ti  thuirhwundedd." 

OrmvZum,  4,290. 

2.  Power,  force. 

"  0.  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity.'' 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Casar,  lii.  2. 

%  By  dint  of:  By  means  of,  by  the  power  or 
force  of. 

"Alone  able  to  make  these  discoveries  by  dint  of 
reason."— BoKnffftrofce  ;  Essays,  iii. ;  Monotheism. 

dint,  *  dunten,  *  dynt,  v.t.  &  i.    [Dynt,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  beat,  to  strike,  to  drive  with  blows. 

"  Dunt  the  develea  thider  in." 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  xii. 

2.  To  make  a  dint,  indentation,  or  hollow 
in ;  to  dent. 

"  There's  blood  upon  that  dinted  sword, 
A  stain  its  Bteef  can  never  lose." 

Byron  :  The  Oiaour. 

3.  To  impress  deeply. 

"  Fall  foul  the  hand  which  bends  the  steel 
Around  the  courser's  thundering  heel : 
That  e'er  shall  dint  a  sable  wound 
On  fair  Glamorgan's  velvet  ground." 

Scott  :  Ifonnan  Horseshoe,  i. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  strike,  to  beat,  to  hit. 

"  Doughtely  dyntand  on  mules  and  on  stede." 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  234. 

dint'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dint.] 

dint'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dint,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  .    The  act  of  striking,  beating, 

or  indenting. 

^nt'-less,  a.     [Eng.  dint;   -less.]    "Without, 
or  free  from  any  dints. 

"  Veiling  with  hushed  softness  its  dintless  [rockB."— 
Huskin. 


hSil,  1,6^ ;  ptfat,  iSirl;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.    ph  -  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -We.  -die,  &c.  -  hel,  del. 
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*  di-nu-mer-a'-^lon,  s.  [Lat.  dinwrneratio, 
from  dinumeratus,  pa.  par.  of  dinvmero  =  to 
<:ount  up. J  The  act  of  numbering  or  counting 
out  singly. 

di-69'-S-sail,  a.  &  s.  [Ft.  diocesain;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  diocesano ;  Port,  diecesano,  from  Low 
Lat.  dicecesanus.]    [Diocesr.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diocese. 
"Either  by  diocesan  or  provincial  Hynoda." — Spel- 

man :  Do  SepuUv/rd,  p.  189. 

B.  As  sxtbatantive  .* 

1.  One  who  has  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
over  a  diocese ;  the  bishop  of  a  diocese.  The 
term  diocesan  is  more  limited  than  hisJiop,  the 
latter  including  all  the  peculiar  functions  of 
the  episcopate,  while  the  former  has  reference 
only  to  the  bounds  in  which  these  functions 
shall  be  exercised. 

t-2.  (PI.):  Clergy  having  any  dignity  in  a 
diocese 

"  The  biBhops  sold  to  the  curates,  and  to  other  eccle- 
siaatics,  their  diocesans,  this  liberty."— PrjuAari / 
Rabelais,  bk.  il.,  oil.  viL  (note). 

«  diocesan  court,  d. 

Eccles.  :  A  conslstorlal  or  consistory. 

di-69'-e-saB-ist,  s.  [Eng.  diocesan;  4st.] 
An  advocate  of  a  diocesan  system. 

di'-6-9ese,  *  ^'-6-9688,   *di-o-cyse,   s. 

[Fr.  diocese. ;  Lat.  dicecesis,  from  Gr.  StoiVtjo-is 
\dioikesis)  —  housekeeping,  administration  ; 
atoifce'w  (dioiked)  =  tn  keep  house,  to  manage  : 
61  =  61a.  (dia)  =  through,  and  oTke'w  (oiked  =  to 
inliabit ;  oXko^  (oikos)=a  house;  Port,  diocese ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  diocesi.] 

1.  The  territorial  district  t>r  portion  of  the 
Church  forming  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  a 
bishop. 

"  The  blshopa  of  severftl  extensive  dioceses  were  able 
to  report  to  nlm  that  not  a  single  diBsenter  waa  to  be 
found  within  their  Jurisdiction."— i/'ocaiiZay ;  Sist. 
Eng.,  ch.  J. 

*  2.  A  division,  a  district,  a  province. 
"He  .    .   .   had  in  every  dujcysea  dyuerse  name."— 
Sir  T.  More :  Works,  p.  231. 

1l  Even  as  early  as  the  New  Testament 
history  we  find  some  plain  indications  of  tlie 
rise  of  the  diocesan  system,  in  the  cases 
respectively  of  James,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  ; 
Timothy,  Bishop  of  Ephesus  ;  Titus,  of  Crete : 
to  whom  may  be  added  the  Angels  or  Bishops 
of  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia.  These  were 
resident  in  cities,  and  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  churches  and  inferior  clergy  in  those 
cities,  and  probably  in  the  country  adjacent. 
To  these  episcopal  districts  or  bishoprics  the 
name  of  Diocese  was  not  given  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century,  being  previously 
denominated  Parochia.  (For  the  list  of  dio- 
ceses in  Great  Britain,  see  Bishopric).  Each 
dioceseis  divided  into  archdeaconries,  of  which 
there  are  90  in  England,  and  each  archdeaconry 
into  rural  deaneries,  of  which  there  are  810. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  diocese  and 
hishopric,  see  Bishopric. 

*di-o-5eae'-iier,  &.  [Diocese.]  One  who 
belongs  to  a  diocese. 

"  Parishoners  or  dioceseners." — Bacon. 


*  di'-6-9ess. 


[Diocese.] 


*U-fic'-le-a  (pi.  di-6c'-l6-3B),  s.  [Named 
after  Diocles  Carystinus,  an  ancient  Greek 
botanist.] 


1.  Sing.  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
the  typical  one  of  the  sub-tribe  Diocleae  (q.v.). 

2.  PI.  (Diocleos):  A  sub-tribe  of  papilionaceous 
plants,  tribe  Phaseoleae. 

Di-OHSlo'-tian,  ».  &(t.    [Lat.  Diocletianus.] 

A.  An  STibst. :  The  name  of  one  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  jproclaimed  at  Chalcedon, 
in  A.D,  284.  In  his  reign  tdok  place  one  of 
the  crudest  persecutions  of  the  Christians. 
He  was  originally  a  private  soldier.  He  re- 
signed the  sovereignty  in  a.d.  305,  and  died 
nine  years  after. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

Diocletian  era,  s. 

Chron.  :  An  era  used  by  Christian  writers 
until  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  era  in 
the  sixth  century,  and  still  employed  by  the 
Abyssinians  and  Copts.  It  dates  from  the 
day  on  which  Diocletian  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  (August  29,  284),  and  is  also  called 
tlie  Era  of  Martyrs,  from  the  persecution  of 


Christians   in    the   last   year   of    his   reign. 
{Haydn,  &c.) 

Diocletian  window,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  Venetian  window. 

di-oc-ta-he'-dral,  a.  [Gr.  ii  =  3ts  {dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  octahedral  (q.v.).] 

Crystallog. :  Having  the  form  of  an  octahe- 
dral prism  with  tetrahedral  summits, 

di-od'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  3t  =  Std  (dia)  =  through, 
across,  and  bd6<;  (hodos)  =  a  way.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trail- 
ing shrubs  or  herbs,  with  small  white  flowers, 
natural  order  Rubiaceae.  They  are  natives  of 
the  warm  parts  of  America  and  Africa.  The 
name  is  derived  from  many  of  the  species 
growing  by  the  roadside. 

dl'-O-don,  s.  [Gr.  di  =  its  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  b&ov<;  (odous),  genit.  oSoctos  {od/)ntos) 
=  a  tooth.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  teleostean  flsh,  family 
Gymnodontes,  order  Plectognathi,  deriving 
their  name  from  the  fact  that  the  ivory-clad 
terminations  of  the  jaws  show  no  suture,  and 
the  fish  thus  appear  to  possess  but  two  teeth. 
The  body,  as  in  other  members  of  the  family, 
can  be  inflated  witli  air  till  the  creature  floats 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  under  side  upper- 
most ;  it  is  likewise  covered  with  ossifications 
in  the  skin,  each  with  a  pair  of  lateral  i*oots 
and  a  stifi",  movable,  erectile  spine.  The  ro- 
tundity of  these  fish  when  distended  has  earned 
for  them  the  name  of  Globe-flsh,  or  Prickly 
Globe-fish  (Orbes  ^pineux  of  the  French),  in 
addition  to  the  designations  Porcupine-fish 
and  .Sea  Hedgehog,  suggested  by  the  numerous 
spines.  The  four  species  of  Diodon  are  found 
in  all  the  seas  between  the  Tropics,  and  range 
to  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  largest  species 
(Diodon  hystrix)  attains  the  length  of  two 
feet  six  inches.  The  food  of  Diodon  consists 
of  crustaceans  and  sea-weeds,  for  the  tritura- 
tion of  which  its  jaws  are  admirably  adapted. 
This  genus  has  by  some  naturalists  been  made 
the  type  of  a  family  Diodontidae. 

di-o-don'-ti-dsB,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.   diodon; 

t  connective,  and  Lat.  fem.  adj.  pi.  sutf.  -idm.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  fishes,  of  which  Diodon 

is  the  type.     It  belongs  to  the  order  Teleostei, 

and  the  sub-order  Plectognathi. 

di-oe'-9i-a,  s.  [Gr.  dt  =  5is  ((Zis)=  twice,  two- 
fold, and  oTko?  (oikos)  —  a  house.] 

Bot. :  The  twenty-second  class  in  the  Lin- 
ngean  system.  It  comprehends  those  plants 
which  have  the  staminiferous  and  pistilliferous 
flowers  on  separate  individuals. 

di-oe'-9ious,  di-oe'-9i'an,  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
dicec^ia),  and  Eng.  adj.  suft'.  -ous,  -ian.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  unisexual  plants, 
such  as  the  willow  and  hemp,  in  which  the 
staminiferous  and  pistilliferous  flowers  are  on 
separate  individuals. 

"Monoecious  and  dtcEcious  plants  are  produced  by 
the  suppression  of  the  essential  organs  of  the  flowers." 
—Bal^iiir:  Botany,  §  648. 

2.  Zool. :  A  term  applied  to  those  animals 
in  which  the  sexes  are  distinct :  that  is,  those 
in  which  the  ovum  is  produced  by  one  in- 
dividual (female)  and  the  spermatozooid  by 
another  (male).  It  is  opposed  to  Monoecious 
(q.v.). 

di-oe'-9i~OTis-l^,  adv.  [Eng. ditEcious (q.v.); 
-ly-'] 

Bot. :  In  a  dioecious  manner ;  having  stamens 
or  pistils  in  diflerent  plants. 

dioeclously-hennaphrodlte,  a. 

Bot. :  Hermaplirodite,  but  yet  not  having 
perfect  stamens  and  pistil  in  any  one  individual 
flower. 

t  di -  oe'-  9ious  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  dicedous ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dioecious. 

t  di-O0'-9i§ni,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dicec(ia),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  The  same  as  Dkeciodsness 
(q.v.). 

Dx-og'-en-e^,  s.  [Gr.]  The  name  of  a  cele- 
brated Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of  Sinope. 
He  was  the  disciple  of  Antisthenes,  the 
founder  of  the  Cynic  school  of  philosophy. 
He  was  born  in  B.C.  413.  His  utter  disregard 
of  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life 
caused  him  great  notoriety.    He  wore  a  coarse 


cloak,  and  lodged  in  a  tub  or  cask.  In  his  old 
age,  when  ^sailing  from  Athens  to  -JEp^.  "** 
was  captured  by  pirates  and  earned  to  orete, 
where  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  a  wealtiiy 
Corinthian,  named  Xeniades,  who  made  him 
tutor  of  his  children,  and  eventually  ^ve 
him  his  freedom.    He  died  at  Connth,  b.o.  6U, 

Diogenes'  crab,  s. 

Zool.  ■  A  species  of  Casnobita-  so  called 
from  its  habit  of  making  its  residence  in  a 
shell,  as  Diogenes  did  in  his  tub.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  somewhat 
resembles  the  Hermit-crab. 

Diogenes'  cup,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  cup-like  cavity  of  the  hand, 
formed  by  bending  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
little  finger.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
story  that  Diogenes,  seeing  a  boy  drinking 
water  from  the  palm  of  his  hand,  threw  away 
his  cup  as  a  useless  luxury,  and  used  his  band 
for  drinking  ever  after. 

di-6i'-C0-,  in  compos.  [Gr.  fit  =  St?  (dis)  = 
twice,  and  oIkos  (oikos)  =  a  house.]   Dioecious. 

dioico-polygamous,  u. 

Bot. :  A  term  used  when  some  of  the  flowers 
of  a  dioecious  plant  produce  hermaphrodite 
flowers.     (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*^-oi'-cous,  *di'-6ic,  a.    [Dioecious.] 

di-o-me-de'-a,  s.  [After  Diomedes,  one  of 
the  Greek  warriors  before  Troy.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
Procellariidse,  or  Petrels.  Diomedea  exulans 
is  the  albatross  (q.v.). 

di'-on,  s.  [Gr.  fii  =  fit?  (dis)  =■  twice,  and  woe 
(oo'n)  =  an  egg.  So  named  because  each  scale 
bears  two  ovules.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cycadaceae.  The  leaves 
are  pinnate  ;  the  leaflets  very  sharp ;  female 
cone  large,  with  lance-shaped  woolly  scales, 
each  scale  with  two  large  seeds.  A  kind  of 
arrowroot  is  made  in  Mexico  from  the  starch 
which  exists  copiously  in  the  seeds  of  Dion 
edule. 

di-o-nse'-a,  s.  [Gr.  Atfavrj  (Didne),  one  of  the 
names  of  Venus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging,  to  the 
natural  order  Droseraceae.  It  consists  of  a 
single  species,  Dionaia  Tn/usdpula.  commonly 
called  Venus'  Fly-trap.  The  lamina  is  articu- 
hited  to  the  petiole,  and  consists  of  two  por- 
tions  united  together  by  a  joint  along  the 


midrib.  On  the  upper  side  of  each  part  of 
the  lamina  are  situated  three  irritable  faairs, 
with  swellings  at  the  base,  which,  on  being 
touched,  cause  the  folding  of  the  divisions 
from  below  upwards,  so  as  to  enclose  any 
object,  as  a  fly,  which  may  happen  to  light 
on  them.  The  food  thus  captured  is  digested 
by  the  action  of  a  fluid  resembling  gastric 
juice  in  its  properties.  Venus*  Fly-trap  is  a 
native  of  North  America.  The  corymbs  are 
terminal,  the  flowers  large  and  white.  ■ 

di-6-ny§'-i-a,    cU-^nuf'-i-a,   «.     [Dio- 

NY8IA.C  1[  (3).] 

^-6-ny§t'-i-S,c,  di-o-ny^'-l-^Jc,  a.    (Gr. 

Atoi/vo-tttKos  (Dionusiakos)  =  pertaining  to 
Dionysos  or  to  the  Dionysia,  Bacchic] 

Class.    Myth. .     Belonging   or   relating    to 
Dionysos. 

"  Another  vase  repreaenta  Hephalfltoa  reimmlng  to 
heaven  on  the  Dionyaiak  a^a. — R.  Brown;  Great 
Bionysiak  Myth,  i.  842. 


^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciih,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,   oe=e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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^  (1)  Dionysiac  cycle :  (See  extract). 

"The  Dionjisiak  cycle  forma  the  third  of  Mlllengen's 
well-known  seven  aiviaious  of  the  Vases,  accoruing 
to  their  subjects  ;  and  includes  the  History  of  Dionysos, 
the  Satyroi,  Seileuoi,  Bakchai,  Maiuades,  the  Bakchik 
Tbiaaos,  the  ass  Eratou,  Dionysiak  Festivals,  proces- 
sioDB,  dances,  mystic  scenes,  and  general  amusements." 
— R.  Brown :  Great  JAonysiak  Myth,  i.  329, 

(2)  Dionysiac  dance :  A  religious  dance  in 
honour  of  Dionysos,  in  \vhich  the  performers 
pantomimicaliy  represented  the  principal 
actions  of  that  deity. 

(3)  Dionysiac  festivals : 

(a)  The  Aioi't'cria  Kar  aypov^  {Diomisia  leaf 
agrous),  or  Lesser  Dionysia,  were  celebrated 
in  the  various  demes  of  Attica,  in  the  month 
of  Posideon,  corresponding  nearly  to  our 
December,  This  rural  festival  was  doubtless 
the  most  ancient  of  the  feasts  in  honour  of 
Dionysos,  and  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
merriment  and  freedom  ;  while  it  lasted  slaves 
enjoyed  their  liberty,  and  took  part  in  the 
rejoicings.  It  was  esjiecially  a  vintage  fes- 
tival, accompanied  by  song,  dance,  phallus- 
processions,  and  the  impromptu  performances 
of  itinerant  players,  in  which  may  be  dis- 
covered the  origin  of  comedy.  R.  Brown 
{pp.  dt.),  who  considers  Dionysos  a  Semitic 
deity,  remarks  upon  the  vintage  shoutings  of 
Semitic  nations,  and  in  that  connection  cites 
Isaiah  xvi.  9  :  "I  will  bewail  with  the  weep- 
ing of  Jazer  the  vine  of  Sibmah  :  I  will  water 
thee  with  -my  tears,  0  Heshbon  and  Elealeh  : 
for  the  shouting  for  thy  summer  fruits  and 
for  thy  harvest  is  fallen. " 

(&)  The  Lencea,  so  called  from  \r)v6<;  (lenos)= 
a  winepress,  were  held  in  the  month  Game- 
lion,  corresponding  nearly  to  our  January. 
The  place  of  its  celebration  was  the -ancient 
temple  of  Dionysos,  near  which  stood  the 
Dionysiac  theatre.  At  the  Lenaea  there  were 
processions  and  scenic  contests  in  tragedy 
and  comedy ;  a  goat  was  sacrificed,  and  the 
chorus,  standing  round  the  altar,  sang  the 
dithyrambic  ode  to  the  god. 

(c)  The  Anthesteria,  or  Feast  of  Flowers, 
took  place  in  the  mouth  Anthesterion,  coitc- 
sponding  nearly  to  February,  and  lasted  three 
days.  On  the  first  day  the  casks  of  wine 
made  in  the  preceding  year  were  opened  and 
tasted ;  the  second  day  seems  to  have  been 
devoted  to  boisterous  jollity  and  to  rude 
dramatic  representations  like  those  of  the 
Lesser  Dionysia ;  on  the  last  day  pots  with 
flowers,  seeds,  and  cooked  vegetables  were 
offered  to  Dionysos  and  to  Hermes  Chthonius, 
and  games  in  honoui*  of  the  god  were  cele- 
brated. 

(d)  The  fourth  Attic  festival— AiotnJo-ia  ev 
ooret  (Dionusia  en  astei),  the  Festival  in  the 
City,  or  Greater  Dionysia — was  celebrated  in 
the  month  Elaphebolion,  corresponding  nearly 
to  our  March,  but  it  is  uncei"tain  whether  it 
lasted  more  than  one  day.  It  was  an  expres- 
sion of  joy  at  the  departure  of  winter  and  the 
promise  of  returning  summer;  According  to 
Demosthenes  the  following  was  the  order  in 
which  the  solemnities  took  place :  the  great 
public  procession,  the  chorus  of  boys,  the 
chorus  proper,  and  performance  of  comedies 
and  tragedies.  The  prize  awarded  to  the 
dramatist  for  the  best  'play  consisted  of 
a  crown,  and  his  name  was  proclaimed  in 
the  Dionysiac  theatre. 

Di-^-ny'- SOS,  Di-o-ny'-stis.  s  [Gr. 
Atoj/uo-os  {Dionusos).] 

Greek  Myth. :  The  Greek  god  of  wine,  too 
often  confused  with  the  Latin  Bacchus 
(q.v.). 

^  Fruit  of  Dionysos :  (For  def.  see  extract). 

"Dionysos  is  the  productive,  overflowing,  and  in- 
toxicating power  of  Nature,  which  carries  man  away 
from  hJB  UBual  quiet  and  sober  mode  of  living.  Wine 
is  the  most  natural  and  appropriate  symbol  of  that 
power,  and  is  therefore  called  the  fruit  of  Dionysos." — 
Bmith  .\IHct.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Myth. 

di-o-phSjl'-tine,  a.  [After  Diophantus,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ine.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Diophantus,  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria, 
who  wrote  on  algebra  and  arithmetic  about 
the  third  century,  a.d.,  according  to  some, 
but  the  more  probable  account  is  that  he  was 
contemporary  with  the  Emperor  Julian  the 
Apostate,  354r-363  a.d.  It  is  to  his  treatise 
that  we  are,  to  the  present  day,  indebted  for 
most  of  our  knowledge  on  the  solution  of  in- 
determinate problems. 

dlophantine  analysis,  s. 

Math. :  A  branch  of  algebra  which  treats  of 
the  method  of  solving  certain  kinds  of  inde- 
terminate problems,  relating  principally  to 


square  and  cube  numbers,  and  rational  right- 
angled  triangles.   The  following  are  examples  : 

1.  To  separate  a  given  square  number  into 
two  parts,  each  of  which  shall  be  a  square 
number. 

2.  To  fi.nd  three  square  numbers  which  are 
in  arithmetical  progi'ession. 

3.  To  find  a  right-angled  triangle  whose 
sides  shall  be  commensurable  with  each  other. 

^-op'-side,  s.  [Gr.  di  —  5is  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  6i/^ts  (opsis)  =  appearance.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Pyroxene,  containing  no 
alumina.  It  is  of  a  white,  yellowish,  or  pale 
green  colour,  occurring  in  crystals,  cleavable, 
and  granular,  massive.  At  times  found  colour- 
less and  transparent.  Sp.  gi'.  3'2  —  3-38. 
Compos.  :  Silica,  55'7  ;  magnesia,  IS'5  ;  lime, 
25'8  =  100.  It  is  also  called  Malacolite  (q.v.). 
A  similar  crystallized  body  has  been  produced 
by  fusing  silica,  lime,  and  magnesia  in  the 
proper  proportions. 

di-dp'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  5t  =  dC^  {dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, aud  6i//t9  (opsis)  ~  appearance.] 

1.  Entom.  :  A  geni^  of  Dipterous  insects, 
belonging  to  the  family  Muscidse,  in  which 
the  eyes  and  antennee  are  situated  at  the 
extremities  of  long,  slender,  horny  peduncles, 
rising  from  the  sides  of  the  head. 

2.  2ool. :  A  genus  of  turbellarian  worms. 

^-dp -tase,  s.  [Gr.  &l  =  did  (dia)  =  through, 
and  oTTTOjLtat  (optoTnai)  =  to  see,  because  the 
cleavage  directions  are  distinguishable  on 
looking  through  the  crystal.] 


1.  A  species  of  beryl. 

2.  A  rhombohedral  mineral,  of  an  emerald- 
green  colour,  with  a  vitreous  lustre  and  green 
streak.  It  is  brittle  and  transparent,  or  sub- 
translucent.  Sp.  gr.  3'27— 3*34.  Hardness  = 
5.  Compos.  :  Silica,  36-47— 38-93 ;  oxyd  of 
copper,  45-10—50-10  ;  water,  11-40- 12-29.  It 
is  found  in  Tartary  and  Nassau,  and  is 
also  called  Emerald-copper  or  rhombohedral 
emerald-malachite. 

*  di-op'-ter,  *  di-op'-tra,  s.  [Gr,  iioirnjp 
(diopter),  3to7rTpa  (dioptra),  from  Sia.  (dia)  = 
through,  and  oTTTOfiai  (optomai)  =  to  see.] 

1.  An  old  form  of  theodolite. 

2.  The  unit  of  refractive  power  of  a  lens, 
having  a  focal  length  of  one  metre.  The 
numerical  power  of  a  lens  expressed  in  diop- 
ters is  the  ratio  of  one  metre  to  its  focal 
length. 

di-6p'-tnc,  di-op'-tric-al,  a.  '  [Gr.  diorr- 
TpiKoi  (dioptrikos)  =  pertaining  to  the  diopter 
or  dioptra  (q^.Y .).] 

1.  Affording  a  medium  for  or  assisting  the 
sight  in  the  view  of  distant  objects. 

"  View  the  asperities  of  the  moon  through  Adiop- 
trick  glass,  and  venture  at  the  proportion  of  her  hilla 
by  their  shadows." — More ;  Antidote  agairut  AtheUm. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dioptrics. 

dioptric  ligbt,  s.  A  plan  of  lightmg 
used  in  lighthouses  in  which  the  illumination 
is  produced  by  refraction  instead  of  refl.eetion, 
as  in  Catoptrics  (q.v.),  the  rays  from  a  central 
lamp  being  transmitted  through  a  combination 
of  lenses  siurounding  it.  Lenses  were  used 
in  the  South  Foreland  light  in  1752,  and  in  the 
Portland  light  in  1789.  The  system  fell  into 
disfavour,  owing  to  certain  mechanical  diffi.- 
culties  in  the  construction  and  arrangement 
of  the  lenses.  It  was  revived  and  improved 
by  Fresnel  about  1810,  and  has  been  generally, 
adopted  throughout  France  and  Holland,  and 
partially  in  England.  It  is  considered  superior 
to  the  catoptric,  and  was  re-adopted  in  Eng- 
land in  1834,  being  placed  in  the  Lundy  Island 
Lighthouse,  Devonshire.    (Knight.) 

dioptric  micrometer,  s.  A  form  of 
the  double  image  micrometer,  introduced  by 
Ramsden  (1735-1800),  in  which  the  divided 
lens  is  in  the  eye-tube.  In  the  ordinary  form 
it  is  the  object-glass  which  is  divided, 

dioptric  telescope,  &. 

Optical  Instrum. :  The  aame  as  a  refracting 
telescope.  It  is  opposed  to  a  catoptric  or  re- 
flecting telescope. 

*■  di-op'-trics,  *  di-op'-tricks,  s,  [Diop- 
tric] 

Optics :  That  branch  of  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  different  refractions  of  light  in 


passing  through  different  mediums,  as  air, 
water,  glass,  &;c.,  but  especially  through  lenses. 

[Refraction.] 

di-o-ra'-ma,  5.  [Gr.  61  =  did  (dia)  =  through, 
and  opofia  (horama)  =  a  view  ;  opdm  (horao)  ~ 
to  see.] 

1.  A  mode  of  scenic  representation  in  which 
the  spectator  and  picture  are  placed  in  sepa- 
rate rooms,  and  the  picture  viewed  through 
an  aperture  the  sides  of  which  are  continued 
towards  the  picture,  so  as  to  prevent  the  dis- 
traction of  the  eye  by  other  objects.  All  light 
admitted  passes  through  this  aperture  from 
the  picture,  which  is  illumined  by  light  from 
above  at  such  an  angle  as  to  be  reflected 
through  the  aperture  towards  the  spectators. 
By  means  of  shutters,  screens,  and  reflectors, 
the  light  is  modified  to  represent  changes  of 
sunlight,  cloud,  and  moonlight ;  transparent 
portions  of  the  picture  admitting  light  from 
behind  certain  portions  which  are  brilliantly 
illuminated.    (Knight.) 

1"  Dioramas  were  first  exliibited  in  London, 
September  29,  1823,  by  the  inventors,  MM. 
Daguerre  and  Bouton. 

2.  A  building  in  which  dioramic  views  are 
exhibited. 

^-O-ram'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  dioTam(a);  -ic]  Re- 
lating or  pertaining  to  a  diorama. 

*  di'-O-rism,  s.  [Gr.  Stopto-fiis  (diorisTnos)  = 
a  defining,  a  definition  ;  5toptfu  (diorizo)  =  to 
bound,  to  define.]  The  act  of  defining ;  a 
definition,  a  distinction, 

"To  eat  things  sacilflced  to  idols.  Is  one  mode  of 
idolatry :  but,  by  a  prophetical  diorUm,  it  signiHes 
idolatry  In  general." — More  :  Expos,  of  Sev.  CJiurches, 
p.  73. 

*  dl-6-ris'-tic,  *  di-o-ris'-tic-al,  a.  [Gr. 
5topi(TTticos  (dioristikos),  from  dtopi^ia  (diorizo) 
=  to  bound,  to  define.]  Defining,  distin- 
guishing. 

*  di-o-ris'-tio-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  dioristical; 

4y.]    By  way  of  definition  or  distinction. 

"  Which  vice  is  here  noted  by  Nicoloitijsm  dioris- 
tically." — More :  Expos,  of  Sev.  ChurcJtes,  p.  72. 

<U'-o-rite,  di'-6-ryte,  s.  [Gr.  iCopo^  (dioros) 
=  a  divider  ;  diopC^oi  (diorizo)  =  to  divide,  to 
bound.  ] 

Geol.  :  A  granite-like  rock,  consisting  of 
hornblende  and  albite.  It  is  greyish-white  to 
nearly  black  in  colour.  It  derives  its  name 
from  being  unmistakable  or  clearly  defined,  as 
distinguished  from  Dolerite  (q.v.), 

di-o-rilt'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  diorit(e);  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to,  containing,  or  of  the  nature  of 
diorite, 

di-or-tlid-,  in  compos.  [Gr.  di  =  3«  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  Eng,,  &c.,  ortho-  (q.v.).] 

C}iem. :  A  term  applied  to  aromatic  com- 
pounds containing  two  benzene  rings,  in  each 
of  which  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  posi- 
tion (1 — 2)  are  respectively  replaced  by  other 
monad  elements,  or  monad  radicals. 

dl-or-tho'-sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  diop96(o  (dior- 
tJioo)  =  to  make  straight :  iid  (dia)  =  through, 
and  bpOoto  (ortJtoo)  =  to  make  straight ;  opOos 
(orthos)  =  straight.] 

1.  Surg.:  The  reduction  of  a  fracture  or  dis- 
located bone. 

2.  Rhet, :  (See  extract), 

"The  Mortjtosit-^e.,  the  setting  free  from  figure 
and  parable,  the  fulfilment— of  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  New."— British  Quarterly  Hetdew  (18?3),  voL  Ivli., 
p.  297. 

*  di-or-thdt'-ic,  a.     [Gr.  AiopOuiTiKo^  (dior- 

thotikos),  from  diopObio-Ls  (diorthosis).]  Per- 
taining to  the  correction  or  emendation  of 
ancient  texts. 

"He  took  leave  for  ever  of  diorthotUs  criticism," — 
London  Quarterly  Review,  in  OgUvie. 

di-os-c6'-re-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dioscorides, 
a  Greek  physician.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Dioscoreacese.  Various  species,  as 
Dioscorea  olata,  sativa,  Batatas,  and  acuimta^ 
produce  the  esculent  tubers  called  Yams, 
which  are  used  in  warm  countries  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  potatoes. 

di-os-c6-re-a'-9e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dios- 
core(a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  natural  order  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  class  Dictyogens,  consisting  of  twining 
shrubs,  with  large  epigeal  or  hypogeal  tubers  ; 


boil,  boy;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,      ph  -f. 
-oian-  -tian  -  shan.    -tion/-sion  =  shun';  -tion.  -sion  =  zhiin.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.     ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del 
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leaves  alternate,  sometimes  opposite,  and  re- 
ticulated ;  flowers  small,  spiked,  bracteated, 
and  unisexual  ;  perianth  in  six  divisions,  ad- 
herent; seeds  compressed,  winged  or  wing- 
less. Liudley  enumerates  six  genera  and  110 
species.  Testudimiria-  Eleplhantipea  is  tlie  Tor- 
toise plant  of  the  Cape,  or  Elcphant's-foot. 
Tamus  cnmvutnis,  Black  Bryony,  is  common 
in  hedge-rows  in  England.     [Bryony.] 

di-S^'-ma,  s.     [Gr.  S>.  =  did  (dia)  =  through, 
and  oa-jxr}  (osme)  =  a  smell.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
Eutacese  or  Rue  family.  They  are  small 
shrubs  with  white  or  red  flowers  ;  leaves  alter- 
nate or  opposite,  simple.  They  are  remark- 
able for  tlieir  overpowering  and  penetrating 
odour,  arising  from  the  presence  of  a  yel- 
lowish volatile  oil.  They  are  the  Bucku 
plants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  PMiin. :  It  has  been  employed  in  chronic 
afl"ections  of  the  bladder  and  urinary  organs  in 
general,  and  has  also  been  administered  in 
cholera. 

di-os-me-se,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  diosm(a),  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot, :  A  sub-order  of  plants,  with  exalbu- 
minous  seeds,  and  a  two-valved  endocarp. 
which  dehisces  at  the  base,  and  when  the  seed 
is  ripe  separates  fi'om  a  two-valved  sarcoearp. 
*  They  abound  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
New  Holland. 

^-o^'-minep    s.      [Mod.   Lat.  diosm,(a),  and 
Eng.  suff.  'ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Ckem. :  A  chemical  substance  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  Diosvia  crinata. 

di-ds'-mose,  a.    [Gr.  Stoo-/iios  (diosmos)=tran5- 

mitting  smells.] 
'       Physiol. :  The  mingling  of  fluids  through 

a  permeable  partition  wall  without  visible 

perforations.     It  is  called  also  Osmose  and 

Diffusion. 

di-OS'-pyr-os,  s      [Gr.    3lo5  (dios)  =  divine, 
and  TTupos  (puros)  -  wheat.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Ebenacese.  They  consist  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  white  or  pale  yellow 
flowers.  Diospyros  Lotos  is  the  Indian  Date- 
plum,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Lotus  of  the  ancients.  [Lotus.]  The  trees 
of  several  of  the  species  furnish  ebony  wood. 
The  fruit  of  D.  kaki  is  occasionally  brought 
from  China  as  a  dry  sweetmeat,  and  D.  vir- 
giniana  is  the  date-plum,  the  bark  of  which 
is  employed  as  a  febrifuge,  along  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  cases  of  cholera  infantum  and  dia- 
rrhoja.  A  kind  of  cider  has  been  made  from 
this  fruit,  and  a  spirituous  liquor  distilled 
from  its  fennented  infusion. 

di-6'-ta«  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  3i'wto9  (didtos)  = 
two-eared  :  6i  =  dU  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
Su9  (ous),  genit.  diros  (otos)  =  an. 
ear.] 

Antiq. :  A  vessel  used  for  water 
or  wine.     It  had  a  narrow  neck, 

*  a  full  body,  and  two  handles, 
whence  the  name.  The  form  and 
size  varied,  but  it  was  generally 
made  tall  and  narrow,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  point,  which  could 
be  let  into  a  stand  or  into  the 
ground,  to  keep  the  vessel  up- 
right, in  which  position  several 
have  been  found  in  the  cellars  at 
Pompeii. 

di-6'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  diwro?  (diotos) 
=  two-eared,  so  named  from  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla  being  ear- 
shaijcd.]    [DioTA.]  W 

,       Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  be-       diota. 
longing   to   the     natural    order 
Chenopodiacese,  so  called  from  the  two  ear- 
like appendages  at  the  base  of  the  florets. 
Diotis  vmritiina  (Sea-side  Cotton-weed)  is  wild 
in  Britain,  being  found  on  sea  shores,  chiefly 

,  in  the  east  and  south  of  England.  The  root 
runs  deeply  into  the  sand  ;  the  leaves,  which 
are  oblong,  are  covered  with  a  dense  tonien- 

'  tum  of  a  white  colour  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow. 

di-5x'-ide,  dx-6x-id,  s.  [Gr.  fit  =  fit's  {dis) 
=  twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  oxide  (q.v.).] 

Vkem.  :  A  term  applied  to  an  oxide  consist- 
ing of  one  atom  of  a  metal  combined  with 
two  of  oxygen. 


[Eng.  dlox{ide) ;  ind(igo), 


di-ox'-in-dol, 

and  (alcoh)ol.] 
Chem. .    C8H7NO2.     Ortho -amido- phenyl - 

glycoUic  anhydride,  CbH4^^^^*^^^'9*^-     Di- 

V NH ^ 

oxindol  is  obtained  by  boiling  isatin  with 
water  containing  a  little  hydrochloric  acid 
and  zinc  dust.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  crystallizes  in  colourless  x*i"'sms, 
which  turn  yellow.  It  melts  at  180°,  and  de- 
composes at  195°,  forming  aniline.  Its  aque- 
ous solution  oxidizes  and  turns  red,  isatin 
being  forined.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
on  its  alcoholic  solution,  it  is  converted  into 
nitroso-dioxindol,  C8H6(NO)N02,  which  melts 
at  300°,  and  sublimes  in  white  needles. 

di-Sx-^-,  di-6x-,  in  compos.  [Gi\6i=6C<; 
(dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  oaJj/- 
fq.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  organic  com- 
pounds containing  the  monad  radical  hydroxyl 
twice,  each  of  which  has  replaced  an  atom  of 
hydrogen,  as  dioxybenzene,  C8H4(OH)2. 

dloxy-benzaldehyde,  5. 

Chem.:  C6H3(OH)2"CO-H.  Exists  in  several 
modifications.*    [Resorcvlaldehyde,  Froto- 

CATECHUIC  ALDEHYDE.] 

dioxy-benzene,  s. 

Chem. :  C6H4(OH).  Exists  in  three  modifi- 
cations :  Ortho-,  1—2  [Pyrocatechin]  ;  para-, 
1—3  [Resorcin]  ;  meta-,1— 4[Hydroquinone]. 

^  -  ox' -  ^  -  lyte,  s.      [Ger.  dioxylith;  Gr.  fiid 
(dirt)  =  through  ...  in  different  directions ; 
ofij?  (oanis)  =  sharp  .  .  .  dazzling,  bright,  and 
Ai0os  (tithes)  =  stone  (?).] 
Min. :  Tlia  same  as  Lanarkite  (q.v.). 

dip,  *  dlppe,  *duppe,  *dyp-pyn,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  dippan;  cogn.  with  Dan.  dyppe ;  Sw. 
doppa  =  to  dip  ;  Dan.  doopen;  Goth,  daupjan' 
Ger.  tavfen  =  to  baptize.]    [Deep,  Dive.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  immerse  or  plunge  in  a  liquid  for  a 
short  time. 

"Send  Lnznrua  that  he  dippe  the  laste  piirt  of  his 
fyiigiir  in  water,  and  kele  my  i\uige."—Wi/clljro  :  Luko 
XV  I.  2\. 

*  2.  To  wet,  to  moisten  ;  to  make  damp  or 
wet. 

' '  And  thouffh  not  mortal,  yet  a  cold  shudd'ring  dew 
Dips  me  all  o'er,  aa  when  the  wrath  of  Jove 
Speaks  thunder  and  the  chaina  of  ErebuB 
To  some  of  Saturn's  crew." 

Milton  :  Comua,  802-06. 

3.  To  bale  or  take  out  as  with  a  ladle. 
(Generally  with  the  adverb  out.) 

*  4.  To  baptize  by  immersion. 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  cause  to  bend  down,  to  lower  and 
raise  again. 

2.  To  engage  in  any  aHair. 

"  In  Richard's  time,  I  doubt,  he  was  a  little  dipt  in 
the  rebellion  of  the  Commons."— iJrydejt :  Fables 
(Prof.). 

3.  To  engage  as  a  pledge  ;  to  mortgage. 

"  Put  out  the  principal  in  trusty  hands, 
Live  ou  the  use,  aud  never  dip  thy  lands." 

Dryden  :  Peraius,  sat.  vi, 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  :^ 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  plunge  into  a  liquid  for  a  short  time. 

"  Unwatched  alone  Clitumnus 
Orazes  the  milk-whito  steer ; 
Unharmed  the  water-fowl  may  dip 
In  the  Volainian  mere." 

Macaulay :  Jforatius  Codes,  viL 

(2)  To  plunge  one's  finger,  hand,  &c.,  into 
a  liquid. 

"  And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them.  It  is  ono  of 
the  twelve,  that  dippelh  with  me  in  the  dish."— jl/ti  rk 
xiv.  20. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  sink,  as  below  the  horizon  ;  to  set. 

"  The  sun's  rim  dlpg,  the  stars  rush  out. 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark." 

Coleridge  :  Andiint  Mariner,  iil, 

(2)  To  stoop,  to  bend,  to  bow. 

(3)  To  enter,  to  pierce  slightly. 

"  The  vulture  dipping  In  Prometheus'  aide, 
His  bloody  bealt  with  his  torn  liver  dyed." 

Qranville. 

(4^  To  engage  or  enter  sUghtly  into  any 
business. 

"Werfipdnall 
That  treats  of  whatsoever  le." 

Tennyion:   Princesn,  il. 


(5)  To  read  or  glance  through  cursorily  ;  t* 
peruse  here  and  there  at  random. 

"When  I  think  all  the  lopetitions  ^re  struck  «ut  ii> 
a  copy,  I  sometimes  rtud  more  upon  dipping  Ui  the- 
flrst  volume," — Popa  : 

(6)  To  choose  by  chance. 

■■  With  what  ill  thoughts  of  Jove  art  thou  P?88C-MGd  fc 
Wouldst  thou  prefer  him  to  smne  man  1^^^}]^°"'^ 
I  dipped  amon«  the  -or.i,^^r^^JU.i^^c^^^^^^^^      ^^ 

dip,  s.     [Dip,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Langtiage : 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  An  inclination  or  sloping  downward^ 

"  Great  columns  of  stone  hang  down  the  face  of  eome^ 
of  these  rocks  almost  perpendicularly,  or  with  a  very 
Blight  dij}."— Pennant. 

(2)  A  depression,  a  hollow. 

"The  constant  turns  in  the  road,  the  dips  of  land- 
scape."—ZJaiiy  Telegraph,  Nov.  10,  1882. 

(3)  The  act  of  dipping  or  immersing  in  a 
liquid. 

"  The  dip  of  oars  in  unlaon  awake." 

Glover.  AtJicniad,  yMil. 
(i)  A  bath,  a  bathing. 

(5)  A  candle  made  by  repeated  dipping  off 
the  wick  in  melted  tallow. 


*  2.   Fig.  :   The  act  of  taking  that  which> 
comes  first. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Compass :  The  vertical  angle  which  a. 
freely  suspended  needle  makes  with  the  hori- 
zon.   Inclination.     [Dipping-needle.] 

2.  Mining  Eng. :  The  inclination  or  pitch  ofi' 
a  stratum.  The  point  of  the  compass  towards- 
which  it  declines  is  the  point  of  dip.  The 
angle  with  the  horizontal  is  the  amount  of 
dip  or  the  angle  of  dip.  The  strike  is  the  ex- 
tension of  the  stratum  at  right  angles  to  the' 
dip.  Dip  is  also  known  as  Hade,  Slope^ 
and  Underlie. 

3.  Geol. :  The  inclination  or  angle  at  which 
strata  slope  or  dip  downwards  into  the  earth.. 
This  angle  is  measured  from  the  plain  of  tlie 
horizon  or  level,  and  may  be  readily  ascertainedi 
by  the  clinometer.  [Clinometer.]  Tlie  oppo^ 
site  of  dip  is  rise,  and  either  expression  may 
be  used,  according  to  the  position  of  the- 
observer.  It  is  used  in  geological  maps  to- 
indicate  thq  direction  of  the  dip  by  an  arrow, 
and  the  line  of  outcrop  or  strike  of  a  stratum, 
by  a  bold  line,  the  one  being  at  right  angle.s. 
to  the  other.    [Strike,  s.] 

4.  Naut. :  The  depth  of  submergence  of  the. 
float  of  a  paddle-wheel. 

•  5.  Vehicles :   The  slight  downward  inclina- 
tion of  tlie  arms  of  an  axle.    [Swing.] 
6.  Fortification : 

(1)  The  superior  slope  of  a  parapet. 

(2)  The  inclination  of  the  sole  of  an  em- 
brasure. 

1[  Dip  of  the  horizon  :  The  angle  contained 
between  two  straight  lines  drawn  from  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  one  to  a  point 
on  the  visible  horizon,  the  other  parallel  to 
the  horizon. 

dip-chick^  s.    [Dabchick.] 

dip-circle,  s.  A  vertical  graduated  circle, 
in  the  plane  of  which  a  delicate  magnetic, 
needle  is  suspended  on  a  horizontal  axis, 
which  rests  upon  two  polished  agate  supports. 
The  circle  is  set  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic 
meridian,  and  the  needle  indicates  upon  tho- 
graduated  circle  the  angle  of  inclination. 

dip-head  level,  s. 

Mining:  The  gallery  proceeding  right  and 
left  from  the  engine-pit  bottom.  The  main- 
level. 

dip-pipe,  s.  A  device,  also  known  as  a, 
seal,  in  the  hydrarrtic  main  of  gas-works. 

dip-roller,  s. 

Printing  :  A  roller  to  dip  ink  from  the 
fountain. 

dip-sector,  s.  A  reflect!  ug-instrument. 
One  was  invented  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  aud  one 
by  Troughton.  It  is  used  for  ascertaining  the 
true  dip  of  the  horizon  ;  the  principle  is  similair 
to  the  sextant. 

di-para-,   in  compos.      [Gr.  5t  =  6is  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  para-  (q.v.).] 

Chem.:  Noting  compounds  with  two  benzene 
rings,  in  each  of  which  the  atoms  of  hydrogen 


fate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cfih,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule.  fdU;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


dipaschal— diphthong 
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in  the  position  (1 — 4)  are  respectively  replaced 
by  other  monad  elements,  or  monad  radicals, 

dl-p^'-Ohal,  a.  [Gr.  5t  =  5tj  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofol'd,  and  Eng.  paschal  (q.v.).]  In- 
cluding two  passovers. 

di-pet'-ar-lous,  a.'  [Gr.  dt  =  aw  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,'  and  Eng.  petaloiis  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Two-petaled ;  having  two  separate 
petals. 

di  pet'-to,  phr.    [Ital.] 

Mvsic ;  With  the  natural  voice ;  opposed  to 
falsetto. 

diph'-an-ite.  s.  [Gr.  3i  =  Si's  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofoTd ;  </)atvu  (phaino)  =  to  appear,  and 
Eng.  suff.  'ite  (Min.)  (q.v.)] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Margarite  occurring  in 
hexagonal  prisms.  Colour  white  to  bluish. 
It  occurs  in  the  emerald  mines  of  the  Ural, 
with  chrysoberyl  and  phenacite.  Sp.  gr., 
3-04— 3-97  ;  hardness,  5—5-5. 

^ph -da,  s.  [Arab.]  A  fixed  star,  of  magni- 
tude 24*  called  also  |  Ceti. 

^-pben'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  3t  =  5t?  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.  phenic  (q.v.).] 

diphenic  acid,  s. 

CoH4-CO'OHj 
Chem.  ;    I  (Di-ortho)  is  obtained 

C6H4-  CO-OH 
by  the  oxidation  of  phenanthrene  or  phenan- 
threne-quinone  with  chromic  acid  mixture.  It 
is  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  and 
crystallizes  in  needles,  which  melt  at  229°  and 
sublime.  Its  barium  and  calcium  salts  are 
soluble  in  water.  When  heated  with  soda 
lime,  it  yields  diphenyl. 

di-plien'-6l»  s.  [Or.  St  =  3i?  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.  pheiiol  (q.v.).] 

Cliem.:  Ci.2H8(OH)2.  C6H4(OH)-C6H4(OH) 
(Di-para).  Obtained  from  benzidine  [Di- 
phenyl], by  converting  it  into  a  diazo-  com- 
pound and  decomposing  with  boiling  water. 
It  forms  colourless  needles,  melting  at  272°. 
Other  modifications  are  known. 

^-phen'-yl,  s.  [Gr.  5t  =  St's  (dis)  —  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.  phenyl  (q.v.).] 

aiem. :  C12H10,  or  CqB.sCqJI^  (Phenyl-ben- 
zene).  An  aromatic  hydrocarbon  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sodium  on  a  solution  of  brom- 
benzene,  C6HgB2,  in  ether  ;  or  by  passing  the 
vapour  of  benzene  through  a  red-hot  iron 
tube  containing  fragments  of  pumice,  and  by 
heating  potassium  phenol,  CgHs'OK,  with  po- 
tassium benzoate,  CeHs'CG'OK.  It  occurs  in 
coal-tar  oil.  Diphenyl  crystallizes  out  of 
alcohol  and  ether  in  large  colourless  plates, 
which  melt  at  70'5''  and  boil  at  254°.  When 
dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  it  is  oxidized 
by  chromic  anhydride  to  benzoic  acid.  By 
the  action  of  halogens,  nitric  acid,  and  sul- 
phuric acid  on  diphenyl,  there  are  found  mono- 
und  di-  substitution  compounds.  By  oxida- 
tion with  chromic  anhydride  the  mono-  sub- 
stituted dipheiiyls  yield  para-  derivatives  of 
benzoine  acid,  the  other  benzene  ring  being 
broken  up.  By  the  action  of  fuming  nitric 
acid  on  diphenyl  two  modifications  of  dinitro- 
dipheuyl,  CisHg  'NO^h,  are  formed,  (a)  or  di- 
para-  is  in  alcohol  slightly  soluble,  and  melts 
at  233° ;  the  other  (j3)  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol , 
and  melts  at  93°.  By  the  reduction  of  the 
(a)  dipara,  C6H4N02'C6H4-N02,  benzidine, 
C6H4NH2'C6H4NH2,  is  formed.  Benzidine  is 
soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol ;  it  crystal- 
lizes in  silver-white  flutes,  which  melt  at  188°. 
It  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
para-bromaniline,  CQ3.iB^B.2). 

diphenyl-acetic  acid,  s. 

Cliem. :  (C6H5)2-CH -CO-OH.  Obtained  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  phenyl  bromacetic  acid, 
CgHs-CHBr-CG-OH,  with  benzene  and  zinc 
dust.  Also  by  heating  benzilic  acid  (CgHs)^' 
C(OH)-CO'OH.,  with  hydriodic  acid  to  150°. 
It  crystallizes  from  water  in  needles,  from 
alcohol  in  plates,  which  melt  at  146°.  It  is 
oxidized  by  chromic  acid  mixture  into  benzo- 
phenone  ;  by  heating  with  soda-lime  into 
diphenyl-methane,  CeHs'CHa'CgHs. 

diphenyl-benzene,  o. 

CJiem. :  CeH4<^<5gS.  Di  phenyl  phenylene. 
A  hydrocarbon  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium 
on  a  mixture   of  dibrombenzene  (1—2)  and 


brombenzene  CgHsBr.,  and  by  passing  the 
mixed  vapours  of  diphenyl  and  benzene  through 
a  red-hot  tube.  Diphenyl- benzene  crystallizes 
in  needles,  which  melt  at  205°  and  boil  at 
400°.  Dissolved  iu  glacial  acetic  acid,  it  is 
oxidized  by  chromic  trioxide,  C2O3,  to  di- 
phenyl-carbouic  acid,  C6H5C6H4-CO-OH,  and 

then  to  terephthalic  acid,  ^G^iKcoQ-nn i) 

diphenylHlicarbonic  acid,  s. 

C6H4-CO-OH 
Cliem. :   |  (Dipara-).  It  is  obtained 

CfiH4-C0-0H 
by  heating  dicyan-diphenyl,  Ci2H8'(CN)2,  with 
alcoholic  potash,  and  oxidizing  a  solution  of 
dictolyl  in  glacial  acetic  acid  with  chromic 
anhydride.  It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder, 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Its  barium 
and  calcine  salts  are  insoluble  in  water. 
Heated  with  lime,  it  yields  diphenyl. 


diphenyl-glycoUic    acid, 

ZILIC   ACID.J 


[Ben- 


diphenyl-ketone. 


[Benzophenone.  ] 


diphenjrl-metliane,  s.  [Benzyl-ben- 
zene.] 

di-pben-yr-a-mine,  s.  [Gr.  3t  =  3(s  (dis) 
=  twice,  twofold  ;  Eng.  phenyl,  and  -amine 
(C/tent.)(q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  An  aromatic  secondary  monamine, 
Diphenylamine,  (C6Hg)2NH,  is  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  triphenyl  -  rosanilin 
(rosanaline  blue) ;  also  by  heating  aniline 
hydro  chlorate,  C6H5-NH2-HC1,  with  aniline, 
NH2'(CgH5),  to  240° ;  also  by  heating  aniline 
phenol  with  YnCl2  to  2ti0°.  Diphenylamine 
is  a  pleasant-smelling  crystalline  substance, 
which  melts  at,  54°  and  boils  at  310°.  It  is 
nearly  insoluble'  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  a  weak  base ;  its 
salts  are  decomposed  by  water.  It  is  coloured 
a  deep  blue  by  nitric  acid,  and  by  sulphuric 
acid  which  contains  oxides  of  nitrogen.  By 
heating  diphenylamine  with  benzyl- chloride, 
CeHs'CHnCl,  and  soda  solution,  benzyl-di- 
phenylam'ine,(C6H5)2-N-CH2'C6H5,  is  obtained, 
which  melts  at  87° ;  and  by  oxidation  with 
arsenic  acid  it  yields  a  green  dye,  viridin. 

di-phen'-yl-ene,  a.  [Gr.  &i  =  &U  ^(dis)  = 
twice,  twofold ;  Eng.  phenyl,  and  suff,  -ene 
(C/iejji.)(q.v.).]  (See  compounds.) 

diphenylene-metliane,  ». 

C6H4. 
Chem. :  Fluorene,  |  ^CH2.  An  aromatic 
C6H4 
hydrocarbon,  occurring  in  the  part  of  coal-tar 
which  boils  between  300°  and  305°  It  is  also 
obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  diphenyl- 
methane,  CfiHg-CHsCeHs,  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  and  by  heating  diphenylene-ketone  with 
zinc-dust  to  160°.  It  crystallizes  out  of  hot 
alcohol  in  colourless  plates,  which  have  a 
violet  fluorescence,  melting  at  113°  and  boil- 
ing at  295".  By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid 
mixture  it  yields  dijihenylene-ketone  (q.v.) 

diphenylene  ketone,  s. 

Chem. :  CisHgO,  or  |  ^CO.  Obtained 
C6H4 
by  heating  diphenic  acid,  or  phenyl-benzoic 
acid  with  lime,  or  by  oxidation  of  diphenylene- 
methane  with  chromic  acid  mixture  ;  also  by 
heating  anthra-quinone  and  phenanthrene- 
quinone  with  caustic  potash.  Diphenylene- 
ketone  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  it 
crystallizes  in  large  yellow  prisms,  which 
melt  at  84°  and  boil  at  337°.  By  permanga- 
nate of  potassium  it  is  oxidised  into  phthalic 
acid,  OqU^^^^O--^).  Fused  with  potash 
it  forms  phenyl-benzoic  acid,  C6H5-C6H4- 
CO'OH.  By  reducing  agents  it  is  converted 
into  diphenylene-methane. 

diphenylene-oxide,  s. 

^6^4^ 

Chem.:  CioHaO,  or  |       ^0.    Obtained  by 
C6H4 
heating  phenol  with  lead, oxide.   It  crystallizes 
in  phites,  which  melt  at  81°  and  boil  at  273°. 

di-phen-y"r-iin-ide,  s.  [Greek  5t  =  6i^  (dis) 
=  twice,  twofold;  Eng.  phenyl,  and  suff, 
-imide  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

C6H4V.  ■ 
Chem..    Carbazol,  C12H9N,  or    |        >>iH. 


Obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  aniline, 
C6H5-NH2,  or  diphenyl-amine.  (CgH5)2NH 
through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  is  found  in  coal- 
tar,  which  boils  between  320"  and  30u°.  It 
crj'stallizes  out  of  red-liot  alcohol  in  colour- 
less plates,  which  melt  at  2::!S°  and  boil  at 
351°  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric; 
acid,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  which  is 
turned  dark  green  by  oxidizing  agents.  The- 
atom  of  nitrogen  occupies  the  ortho  position 
in  both  benzene  rings. 

di-phen'-yl-ol,  s.  [Greek  dt  =  6ts  (dis)  =■ 
twice,  twofold  ;  Eng.  plienyl,  and  (alcoh)ol.] 

Cliem.:  Oxydiphenyl,  C12H9-OH,  or  CgHs" 
C6H4(OH).  Obtained  by  the  action  of  potas- 
sium nitrite,  KNO2,  on  amido-diphenyl  sul- 
phate. It  sublimes  fn  colourless  plates,  whicb 
melt  at  165°.  It  dissolves  in  concentTated  sul- 
phuric acid,  forming  a  beautiful  green  solution, 

*  diph-re-lat'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  BC<ppo<;  (diphros)  =^ 
a  chariot,  and  cAaTitcos  (elatikos)  =  pertain- 
ing to  driving  ;  eAaufw  (elauno)  =  to  drive.) 
Chariot-driving, 

"  I  and  others  known  to  me  studied  tlie  diphrelatic 
art." — De  Quincey :  English  Mail  Coach.    {Davles.) 

diph-ther'-i-a.  s.  [From  Gs.  Zi^Qipa.  (diph- 
tliera)  =  leather,  a  membrane.] 

Med. :  A  speci'fic  constitutional  blood  dis- 
ease, characterized  by  the  forming  of  a  false- 
membrane  composed  of  elastic  tibres,  of  ai 
higher  organization  than  the  false  membrane 
of  Croup  (q.v.),  and  found  chiefly  on  the- 
pharynx,  nostrils,  tonsils,  and.  palate,  or  on 
any  denuded  surface  of  skin,  as  tongue,  gums,, 
and  sometimes  even  the  oesophagus,  rarely  oik 
the  larynx,  the  chief  seat  of  the  jjellicle  ins 
croup,  and  still  more  rarely  in  the  trachea  and 
bronchi ;  of  an  ashy-gi-ey  colour,  and  pene- 
trating through  the  epithelium,  constantly 
leaving  a  bleeding  surface  when  detached,. 
Diphtheria  is  often  followed  by  paralysis, 
chiefly  of  the  palate,  frequently  L-pidemic, 
though  sometimes  sporadic,  highly  contagious,, 
and  terminating  often  by  blood  poisoning.  A 
glandular  swelling  in  tlie  neck  behind  the^ 
angle  of  the  jaw  is  usual  in  diphtheria,  and 
dangerous  interruption  of  the  renal  functions^ 
from  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine- 
The  peculiar  liereditariness  of  croui)  also  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  this  disease,  as  no  one  has. 
ever  heard  of  diphtheria  being  transmitted  in* 
that  way ;  it  is  only  spread  by  contagion. 
Diphtheria  is  a  disease  of  all  ages  ;  croup  of 
infancy  and  childhood.  Inflammatoi-y  changes, 
of  the  parotid  and  sub-maxillary  glands  are 
common  in  diphtheria,  with  much  difficulty 
in  swallowing.  From  its  asthenic  character 
it  is  a  highly  dangerous  disease,  some  phy- 
sicians putting  the  mortality  as  high  as  90  pep 
cent.  Dr.  Fi-ederiL-k  Steele  found  that  in  fataK 
cases  of  croup  after  operation,  death  gener- 
ally took  place  about  the  second  day ;  in. 
diphtheria  the  local  symptoms  did  not  mani- 
fest themselves  till  the  seventh  day,  after 
which  the  patient  gi-adually  sank.  In  diph- 
theria, iron,  quinine,  bark,  chlorate  of  potash^ 
are  the  chief  remedies,  with  local  application^ 
of  the  saturated  solution  of  the  perchloride  of 
iron  with  glycerine ;  chlorine,  Condy's  fluid, 
carbolic  acid,  &c.,  are  also  useful.  It  fre- 
quently accompanies  croup,  scarlet  fever,, 
typhoid  fever,  fee,  and  then  the  chances  of 
recovery  are  vei-y  doubtful.  Dr.  E.  L.  Foxe 
states  that  more  females  die  of  this  disease; 
than  males. 

diph-ther'-i-al,  dipli'-ther-ic,  a.  [Eng.. 
diptheria ;  -ai/-ic,]  Pertaining  to  diphtheria  ,-. 
diphtheritic. 
diipll-ttier-lt'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  diplither(ia)  ;  -itic.y 
Pertaining  to,  arising  from,  or  of  the  nature 
of  diphtheria. 

"The  diphtheritic  condition  continues  to  subside."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  5,  1882. 

diph'-thong,  *  dip  -thong,  s.  &  a,  [Fr. 
diphtlwngue ;  Sp.  'liptongo;  Port.  dipMongo ; 
Ital,  dittongo,  froni  Lat.  diphthongus ;  Gr. 
St«f>eoyyos  (diphthongos)  =  with  two  sounds  r 
5t  =  fit?  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  ^0oyy6s 
(phthongos)  =  a  sound.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  The  union  or  coalition  of  two  vowel 
sounds  in  one  syllable. 

"  Pronounciug  the  vowels  and  dijiJitJumgs,  and" 
several  of  the  consonants  very  much  amiss."— Sfrjyje  .■ 
Life  of  Sir  J.  Cheke.  ch.  i.,  §  2. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of  a  diphthong ; 
diphthongal. 

.  "  We  alwund  more  in  vowel  and  diphthong  sounds," 
— Blair,  voL  i.,  lect,  a. 


bffia,  bdj^:  ptfat,  j.J^l;  oat,  9eU,  chorus,  sUn,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  -  f. 
.cian,-tian  =  shaii.     -tion, -sion  =  shun; -tion, -^ion- zhiin.   -cious, -Uous, -sious  =  shiis.    -ble, -die.  &c.  -  bel.  d?U 
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diph-thon'-gal,  dip-thon'-gal,  a.  [Eng. 
dipMlwng ;  -at']  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  diphthong  ;  consisting  of  two  vowel  sounds 
in  one  syllable, 

"  111  the  fuiine  manner  the  Eneliflh  alphabetical 
souiitl  of  the  ft,  as  in  gate,  is  replaced  by  another  diph- 
thongal  one."— /"j-iwe  i.  Bonaparte,  in  Trans.  PliWi- 
lofflcal  Society  (1876),  p.  575. 

diph-thon'-gal-ly,  dip-thon'-gal-ly, 

adv.  [Eng.  diphtlwngal ;  -hj.]  In  a  diph- 
thongal manner  ;  as  a  diphthong. 

diph-thon-ga'-tion,  dip-thon-ga'-tion, 

[Eng.  diphthong ;  -ation.]  The  formation  or 
conversion  of  a  simple  vowel  into  a  diphthong 
by  affixing  another  vowel. 

diph-thohg'-ic,    a.     [Eng.  diphthong;  -ic] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  diphthong  ;  diphthongal. 
"The  diphthonijic  character  of  our  ^  and /i6."— F. 
Sweet,  in  Travis,  philological  Society  (187;J-41,  p,  530. 

diph-thon-giz-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  dipMlumg- 
iz(e) ;  -a«t<m.)  The  same  as  Diphthongation 
(q.v.).] 

"  The  broad  element  and  the  labial  being  pronounced 
succeasively  instead  of  simultaneoualy— a  common 
source  of  '  tlipJithongization."  —  ff.  Sueet,  in  Trajis. 
Pkilological  Society  (1876),  p.  568. 

diph-thdii'-gize,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  dipthong ; 
-ize.] 

A.  Trans.  .*  To  form  or  convert  a  simple 
vowel  into  a  diphthong  hy  affixing  another 
vowel. 

"  Loni^  a  and  ua  .  .  .  soon  hepin  to  be  diph- 
thongized  "— /?.  Sweet,  in  Trans.  Philological  Society 
<18r3-4),  p.  520. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  converted  into  a  diph- 
thong. 

"  It  is  clear  that  r6d  could  not  diphtJum-ffize  into 
ed."—ir.  Sweet,  in  Trans.  Philological  Society  (1876). 
p  568. 

di-phu-feph'-a-la,  s.  [Gr.  St<^u7j5  (diphv£s) 
=  of  double  nature  or  form,  and  Ke4>a\r}  (fce- 

pliaU)  =  a  head.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
belonging  to  the  family  Laniellicornes.  They 
are  generally  of  a  rich  golden-green  colour. 

di'-phy-^erc,   di-phy-ger'-cal,   u.     [Gr. 

5i0ujj?  (diplmes)  =  of  double  nature  or  form, 
and  Ke'pKos  Qcerkos)  =  a  tail.]  A  term  applied 
to  those  fishes  in  which  the  vertebral  column 
extends  into  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail. 

"  The  tail  is  divided  into  two  equal  lobes  by  the 
prolonged  conical  termination  of  the  body,  thus  be- 
coming diphycercai."—Jfic!iolson:  Man.  of  PaloBont., 
p.  327. 

di'-phy-def,     di'-pliy'-dse,    di'-ph5r-e§» 

s.  pi.  Gr.  St^uijs  (diphues)  —  of  double  nature 
or  form.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  free-swimming  Hydrozoa, 
belonging  to  the  order  Siphonophora,  sub- 
order Calyeophorse  (q.v.),  and  typical  of  the 
family  Diphydas  (or  Diphyidse).  The  genus 
Diphyes  has  two  swimming-sacs,  one  placed 
as  it  were  within  the  bell  of  the  other. 

^-ph^l'-loiis,  a.     [Gr.  St  =  at's  (dls)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  tftvWov  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 
Bot. :  Having  two  leaves,  as  a  calyx,  &c. 

di'-phy-o- dont,  a.  [Gr.  <it  =  5L9  (dis)=twice, 
twofold  ;  4>v(i)  (vlmo)  =  to  generate,  and  oSou's 
(pdous),  genit.  oSocto?  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Zool. :  A  term  applied  to  those  mammals 
which  have  two  sets  of  teeth :  one  deciduous, 
the  other  permanent.  Most  animals  are 
diphyodont.  Those  which  have  only  one  set 
are  termed  monophyodont. 

di-phy-O-ZO'-oid,  s.  [Gr.  SiAvrjs  (diphims)  = 
of  double  nature  or  form,  ^dov  (zoo?t)  =  an 
animal,  and  etSos  (eidos)  -  appearance.] 

Zool.  :  One  of  the  detached  reproductive 
portions  of  adult  members  of  that  order 
of  oceanic  Hydrozoa  called  Calyeophoridae. 
They  swim  about  by  means  of  their  calyx. 

di-ph3^§f-9i-a'-ce-8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  di- 
physd(um),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  operculate  Acrocarpous 
mosses,  having  a  capsule  of  very  curious 
structure,  being  large,  oblique,  and  gibbous. 
Inflorescence  monoecious.  There  is  only  one 
British  genus. 

di-phys'-ci-um,  s.  [Gr.  6t  =  5ts  (dis)=twice, 
twofold,  and  <^v(j-klov  (phiiskion)  =  a  kind  of 
bean.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Acrocarpous  mosses,  the 
type  of  the  family  Diphysiacese.      Calyptra 


conical,  peristome  simple,  internal,  sur- 
rounded at  the  base  by  a  large,  multiplex, 
soluble  anuulus.    (Grijjlth  <&  Henfrey.) 

dip'-in,  H.    [Gael,  dipinn  =  a  net.] 

1.  A  part  of  a  herring-net. 

"  Sex  herring-nets  with  six  dipins."—I}epred.  Argyll 

(1685). 

2.  The  bag  of  a  salmon-net. 

dip-la-c5,n'-thTis,  s.  [Gr.  SurKoog  (diploos) 
=  double,  and  aKn.v9a  (alcantha)  =  a  spine.} 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Ganoid  fishes,  belong- 
ing to  the  sub-order  Acanthodidse,  and  found 
only  in  the  Devonian  Rocks.  It  is  distm- 
guished  by  two  dorsal  fins,  the  fronts  of 
which  are  provided  with  a  strong  spine, 
simply  implanted  in  the  flesh  ;  tail  hetero- 
cercal,  scales  exceedingly  small,  shagreen-hke ; 
no  operculum. 

^'-plax,  s.    [Gr.  =  double-folded.] 

Zool.  ■  A  genus  of  free-swimming  loricated 
Botifers,  oi  the  family  Dinocharidae  (q.v.). 
Lorica  oblong,  widely  open  at  both  ends ; 
head  and  foot  protrusile  ;  foot  and  toes  long 
and  slender;  eye  wanting.  Tliere  are  two 
species,  both  British,  but  rare.  {Hudson  & 
Gosse.) 

di-plaz'-i-iim,  s.  [From  Gr.  SiirKa^ia  (di- 
phizo)  =  to  double.  So  named  because  the 
indusiuni  is  double.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Polypodiaceae.  The  rhi- 
zomes of  Diplazium,  esculentum  are  occasionally 
eaten. 

di-ple-co-ld'-lie-SB,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Si  =  St's  (dis) 
=  twice  ;  irKiKto  (pleko)  =  to  plait,  to  twine, 
to  weave  ;  Xo|8ds  (lol}os)=  a  lobe,  and  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-division  of  the  order  CruciferEe, 
in  which  the  cotyledons  are  twice  folded.  A 
section  across  the  seed  presents  an  appearance 
like  this—    0  ||  il  ||. 

di-plei'-d6-sc6pe,  s.  [Gr.  Stn-Aoos  (diploos) 
=  double  ;  liSos  (eidos)  =  appearance,  and 
0-KOTre'w  (skoped)  =  to  see,  to  view.] 

Optics:  An  optical  instrument  for  indicat- 
ing the  passage  of  a  heavenly  body  over  the 
meridian  by  the  coincidence  of  two  images 
formed  by  a  single  and  double  refraction  from 
a  triangular  prism  which  has  one  transparent 
and  two  silvered  planes,  one  of  the  latter 
being  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.     {Brande.) 

di-plin'-thi-us,  s.  [Gr.  St  =  6Ls(dis)=twice, 
twofold,  and  TrAtVflo?  (plinthos)  =  a  brick.]  A 
wall  of  two  bricks  thick. 

dip-l6-dac'-tyl-iis,  s.  [Gr.  Stvkoo?  (diploos) 
=  double,  and  SoktuAo?  (daktulos)  =  a  finger, 
a  toe.] 

Znol. :  A  genus  of  lizards  belonging  to  the 
family  Gecktoidte. 

dip-lo-don'-tUS,  s.  [Gr.  6t7rX6o9  (diploos)  = 
double,  and  o6ovs(odous)  genit.  bSovro^ (odontos) 
=  a  tooth.] 

ZooJ. :  A  genus  of  Arachnida  of  the  order 
Acarina  and  family  Hydrachnea,  having  the 
mandibles  terminated  by  a  straight,  acute, 
and  immovable  tooth,  to  which  is  attached  a 
movable  hook  or  claw.  There  are  three 
British  species. 

dip'-lo-e,  a.  [Gr.  StirXdos  (diploos)  =  double, 
two-old.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  soft  medullary  substance  or 
osseous  tissue  between  tlie  plates  of  the 
skull. 

2.  Bot. :  That  part  of  the  parenchyma  of  a 
leaf  which  intervenes  between  the  two  layers 
of  epiderm. 

dip-l6-gen'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  SlttAoos  (diploos)  = 
double,  and  yevvoM  (gennao)  =■  to  generate,  to 
produce.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  two 
bodies  ;  producing  two  substances. 

dip-lo-grap'-siis,  s.  [Gr.  StTrXdos  (diploos) 
=  double,  and  Mod.  Lat.  grapsus,  a  modifica- 
tion of  graptolite  (q.v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Hydrozoa  in 
which  the  polypary  consists  of  two  simple 
monoprionidian  stipes,  firmly  united  to  one 
another,  back  to  back.  They  range  in  Britain 
and  North  America  from  the  Upper  Cambrian 
to  the  summit  of  the  Lower  Silurian  series  ; 
but  in  Bohemia  they  rise  into  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  Upper  Silurian  deposits.  They 
belong  to  the  sub-class  Graptolitidai. 


dip'-lo-ic,    dip-lo-et-ic,    a      [Mod.  Lat. 
dlploe,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff^.  -ic,  -cnc.j 
Aiiat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  diploe. 

diploic-veins.  diploetlc-veins. 

Anat. :  Veins  in  the  flat  cranial  bones  the 
trunks  and  larger  branches  of  which  run  mostly 
separately  in  special  arborescent  larger  canals. 
(Dunglison.) 

di'p-16-ite.  s.     [Ger.  diploit,  from  Gr.  StirXdo? 
(diploos)   =  twofold,    double,    and  suff.    -ite 
(Mill.)  (q.v.).]  So  named  because  the  crystals 
are  often  in  twins. 
Min. :  The  same  as  Latrobite  (q.v.). 

di-plo'-ma,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  StVAw^a  (di- 
ploma) -  (V)  anything  folded,  (2)  a  license,  a 
diploma,  from  6t7rX6os  =  double ;  Fr.  diphtiM.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1  A  paper  or  document,  written  and 
folded. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Ghem.  :  A  double  vessel;  a  water-bath. 

2.  Law :  A  writing  or  document  conferring 
some  power,  authority,  privilege,  or  honour, 
usually  under  seal  and  signed  by  a  duly 
authorized  official.  Diplomas  are  given  to 
graduates  of  a  university  on  their  taking  their 
degrees;  to  clergymen  who  are  licensed  to 
officiate  ;  to  physicians,  civil  engineers,  &c., 
authorizing  them  to  practise  their  profes- 
sions. 

"To  persuade  the  University  of  Dublin  to  send  a 
diploma  to  me,  constituting  this  poor  man  Master  of 
Arts  in  their  University.  "^-Z/Ord  Oower  in  Murphy  i 
Life  of  JoJmson. 

* di-plo'-mg-ed,  a.  [Eng.  diploma;  -ed.] 
Fortified,  strengthened,  or  supported  by  a 
diploma. 

"  Doggeries  never  so  diplomaed,  bepnffed,  gaslighted, 
continue  doggeries."— Car?2/ie. 

di-plom'-a-gy,  s.     [Fr.  diplotnatie.] 

1.  The  science  or  art  of  conducting  negotia- 
tions between  nations  ;  the  art  of  managing 
public  business  and  protecting  public  in- 
terests in  matters  in  which  foreign  nations 
are  concerned ;  political  skill  and  tact. 

"A  family  eminently  distinguished  at  the  bar,  on 
the  bench  in  the  senate,  in  diplom-ary,  in  arms,  and 
in  letters.  —Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xiiL 

2.  The  act  of  negotiating  between  nations ; 
the  forms  of  international  negotiations. 

"The  insurrection  began  Bome  months  since,  and 

dijO^wmacj/ was  at  once  in  action. "—rimes,  Nov.  10, 1875. 

*3.  The  body  of  ministers  accredited  to  a 
foreign  court  collectively ;  the  diplomatic 
corps. 

"  The  foreign  ministers  were  ordered  to  attend  .  .  . 
The  diplomacy,  who  were  a  sort  of  envoys,  were  quite 
awe-struck." — Burke  :  Regicide  Peace,  lett.  4. 

4.  Tact  or  skill  in  conducting  negotiations 
of  any  kind ;  artful  or  dexterous  management. 

*  dip'-l6-mat,    *  dip'-l6-xnate,    a.    &   5. 

[Fr.  diplomat.'] 

A,  As  adj. :  Invested  or  presented  with  a 
diploma. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  diplomatist. 

"Sir  Charles,  who  wears  the  Windsor  uniform,  is 
assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  the  diplomats." — Daily 
Telegraph,  December  5,  1882. 

*  di-plo'-mate,  v.t.  [Eng.  diplorn{a) ; -ate.'l 
To  invest  or  present  with  a  diploma. 

"  By  virtue  of  the  Chancellor's  letters  he  was  diplo- 
mated  doctor  of  divinity  in  16&0."— Wood :  Athena 
Oxon.  [Bp.  Nicolson). 

*  di-plo'-mat-ed,  pa.   par.  or  «.     [Diplo- 

MA.TE,  11.] 

*  ^p-l6-ma'-ti-al  (ti  as  §i),  a.  [Lat. 
diploma  (genit.  diploTnatis),  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ial.]    Diplomatic. 

dip-lo-mat'-ic,  *  dip-ld-m&t'-ick,  a.  &  s. 

[Fr.  diplomatiqiie.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
*1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  diplomas. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  science  of 
diplomatics. 

"One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  following  work 
is  the  illustration  of  what  for  near  two  centuries  has 
been  civlled  the  diplom.atick  science." — Astle:  Origin 
and  Progress  of  Writing  (Introd.). 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  diplomacy  or  to 
ambassadors. 

"He  would  have  been  condemned,  even  by  the  low 
standard  of  diplomatic  morality  in  the  last  century." — 
Times,  November  24, 1876. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  wh6,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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4.  Engaged  or  skilled  in  diplomacy ;   ac- 
credited to  a  foreign  court. 

"  Hia  loi'dshlp  is  a  great  member  of  the  diplomatick 
body."— Burke :  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

5.  Artful,   skilful,  dexterous ;   full   of   or 
characterized  by  tact. 

*  B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  diplomatist ;  one  engaged  or  skilled  in 
diplomacy. 

2.  Diplomacy. 

"Eoastiug  hia  ignorance  iu  the  diplomatick." — 
Burke :  Adaress  of  the  Brissotim  (App.). 

3.  PI.  [Diplomatics.] 

*  dip-l6-mat'-ic-al,  a.  [En";,  diplomatic  ; 
-al.]    The  same  as  Diplomatic  (q.v.). 

d!tp-l6-mSit'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diploma- 
tieal; -ly.]  In  a*  diplomatic,  artful,  or  dex- 
terous manner ;  by  diplomacy. 

*  cUp-lo-mS,t'-icS,  3.  [Diplomatic,  a.] 
The  science  of  diplomas ;  that  is,  of  ancient 
writings,  literary  and  public  documents, 
letters,  deeds,  decrees,  charters,  wills,  &c., 
which  has  for  its  object  the  ascertaining  of 
the  authenticity,  date,  genuineness,  &c. ;  the 
diplomatic  science. 

*  di-plo'-ma-ti§(in,  «.  [Lat.  diploTtux  (genit. 
diphmatis),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.]    Diplomacy. 

di-pl6'-ma-tist,  s.  [Fr.  diplomatiste.]  One 
who  is  engaged  or  skilled  in  diplomacy;  a 
diplomat. 

"There  is  uo  injustice  in  saying  that  diplomatists, 
as  a  class,  have  alwaya  been  more  distinguished  by 
their  address,  .  .  .  than  by  generous  enthusiasm  or 
auBtere  rectitude  " — Macaulay:  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

dip-lo-mif-ri-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  diplo- 
'niitr(ium),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufi".  -idoi.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  flowerless  plants,  order 
Jungermanniacea3  (Scale-mosses). 

dip-lo-mi'-tri-um,  s.  [Gr.  SlttAoo?  (diploos) 
= twofold,  double,  and jLtiTpioi'(miirio)i),dimin. 
from  jutiVpa.  (mitra)  =  a  belt  or  girdle.] 

Bot.  :  An  old  genus  of  flowerless  plants,  now 
made  a  synonym  of  HoUia. 

dip-l6-pap'-pe-8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  diplo- 
papp(us),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ete.] 

Bot^ :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe 
Asteroidese. 

dip-l6-pap'-pus,  s.  [Gr.  dnr\6os  (diploos)  = 
twofold,  double,  and  Trd.inTo<;  (pappos)  =  the 
down  on  the  seeds  of  certain  plants  such  as 
the  dandelion.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  tlie 
typical  one  of  the  sub-tribe  Diplopappeas. 

dip-lo-per-isf-o-mi,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  dinKdos 
(di})/oos) = double  ;  Treoi  {23er{)=around,  about, 
and  o-TOjLta  (stoma)  =  the  mouth.] 

Bot.  :  A  term  applied  to  cei-tain  Mosses 
which  have  two  rows  of  hygrometric  cellular 
teeth  in  the  peristome. 

di-pl6'-pi-a,  dip'-lo-pj?^,  s.  [Gr.  dnrKoo^ 
(iUploos)  =  Houble,  and  o*//  (ops),  genit.  otto? 
(opos)= the  eye,  sight ;  Fr.  diplopie.] 

Med. :  A  disease  of  the  eyes,  in  which  the 
patient  sees  objects  double.  Usually  the  two 
images  are  almost  entirely  superposed,  and 
one  is  more  distinct  than  the  other.  The 
defect  may  be  produced  by  the  co-operation 
of  two  unequal  eyes,  or  it  may  proceed  from 
one.    (Ganot.) 

H  There  is  an  analogous  disease  called 
Triplopy  (q.v.),  in  which  the  patient  sees  not 
double,  but  triple. 

dip-lo-pnd'-i,  s.  pi     [Gr.  Sin-Aoo?  (diploos)  = 
twofold,  double,  and  irvoij  (pnoe)  =  a  blowing, 
a  breathing.    So  named  because  these  fishes 
breathe  both  by  lungs  and  gills.] 
Ichthy. :  The  same  as  Dipnoi  (q.v.). 

dip'-l6-pod,  s.  [Diplopoda.]  a  member  of 
the  Diplopoda  (q.v.). 

di-plop'-O-dai,  5.  pi.    [Gr.  diTrXdos  (diploos)= 
double,  and  irovs  (po^l£),  genit.  7ro5dg  (podos)=a. 
foot.] 
Entom. :  [Chilognatha]. 

di-plop'-ter-a,  s.  [Gr.  atirXdo?  (diploos)  = 
double,  and  irTepov  (pteron)  =  a  wing.] 

Entom.  :  A  division  of  Hymenopterous  in- 
sects, comprising  the  three  families  Eumenidse, 
Masaridse,  aud  Vespidaa.    (See  these  words.) 


di-pl6p'-ter-ua,  s.  [Gr.  ^lttAoos  (diploos)  = 
double,  and  Trrepov  (pteron)  =  a  wing,  a  flu.] 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Ganoid  fishes, 
belonging  to  the  family  Saurodipterini.  They 
have  two  dorsal  fins  ;  scales  rhomboidal  and 
smooth;  fins  sub-acutely  lobate.  They  are 
found  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

dip'-l6-py,  s.    [Diplopia.] 

dip-lo-ste'-mon-ous,  a.    [Gr.  atn-Aiios  (dip- 

ioos)=double,  and  a-T-qfj.oiv  (stemon)  =  a,  thread.] 

Bot.  :   A  term  applied  to  those  plants  the 

flowers  of  which  have  twice  as  many  stamens 

■as  petals. 

dip-lo-Sty'-liis,  s.  [Gr.  &nr\6o^  (diploos)  = 
double,  and  cttvKo?  (stulos)  =  a  pillar.] 

Palwont.  :  A  genus  of  small  shrimp-like 
Crustaceans,  from  the  coal  formation  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  so  named  by  Mr.  Salter  from  the 
two  pairs  of  appendages  to  the  last  segment, 
tetson,  or  tail-plate.    (Page.) 

dip-lo-tax'-is,  s.  [Gr.  6tn\6o?  (diploos)  = 
double,  and  Ta|ts  (taxis)  =  arrangement.] 

Bot.  ;  A  genus  of  Cruciferee,  comprising 
about  twenty  species  of  herbaceous  plants, 
with  yellow'flowers,  leaves  pinnatifid,  seeds 
oblong  or  oval,  arranged  in  two  rows.  Two 
species,  D.  muralis  and  D.  tenuifolia,  are 
British.  The  latter  is  a  fetid  plant,  with  large 
yellow  flowers ;  it  grows  on  old  walls,  and  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  England  and 
Scotland ;  the  former  species  is  much  less 
frequently  met  with. 

dip-l6-teg'~i-a,  s.  [Gr.  Stn-Xdos  (diploos)  = 
double,  and  reyos  (tegos),  the  same  as  a-reyos 
(stegos)  =  a  roof,  a  covering  of  a  house.] 

Bot. :  An  inferior  dry  i)encarp,  dehiscent  or 
rupturing.  Lindley  places  it  in  his  class  of 
Syncarpi,  or  compound  fruit. 

dip-l6-zd'-6n,  s.  [Gr.  SittAoos  (diploos)  = 
double,  and  ^dop  (soon)  =  an  animal.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Entozoa,  family  Trematoda, 
consisting  of  parasitical  worms  which  infest 
the  gills  of  the  bream,  carp,  roach,  &c.,  and 
which  have  the  appearance  of  two  distinct 
bodies  iu  a  state  of  conjugation  in  the  form  of 
an  X  or  St.  Andrew's  cross,  the  two  bodies 
being  of  different  sexes,  soft,  elongated,  and 
flattened,  and  each  terminoted  posteriorly  by 
a  transverse,  o^'al,  or  almost  quadrilateral  ex- 
pansion, furiiislied  with  four  suctorial  disks. 
(Griffith  (0  Hoifrey.) 

dip-ncu-mo'-ne-se,  s.  2)^.  [Gr.  Bi=SLs(dis)= 
tvvice,twofold,and7r(/ei5jLtt<ji'(pTieitmori)  =  alung.] 

Entom.  :  A  section  of  Araneidse,  or  Spiders, 
comprising  such  as  have  two  pulmonary  sacs. 

dip'-n^,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  5i  =  di's  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  irvori  (pnoe)  =  breath.] 

l.Jc/i(/ii/.;  An  order  of  fishes,  smallinnumber, 
but  of  great  importance  as  exhibiting  a  distinct 
transition  between  the  Fishes  aud  Amphibia. 
So  many,  in  fact,  and  so  striking,  are  the  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  two,  that  until 
recently  the  Lepidosiren  was  always  made  to 
constitute  the  lowest  class  of  Amphibia.  The 
highest  authorities,  however,  now  concur  in 
placing  it  amongst  the  fishes,  of  which  it  con- 
stitutes the  highest  order.  The  order  Dipnoi 
is  defined  by  the  following  characters  :  the 
body  is  fish-like  in  shape ;  there  is  a  skull 
with  distinct  cranial  bones  and  a  lower  jaw, 
but  the  notochord  is  persistent,  and  there  are 
no  vertebral  centra,  nor  an  occipital  condyle. 
The  exo-skeletou  consists  of  horny,  over-lap- 
ping scales,  having  the  cycloid  character.  The 
pectoral  and  ventral  limbs  are  both  present, 


cekatodus  fosteki. 

but  have  (in  Lepidosiren)  the  form  of  awl- 
shaped,  filiform,  many-jointed  organs,  of  which 
the  former  only  have  a  membranous  fringe  in- 
feriorly.  The  ventral  limbs  are  attached  close 
to  the  anus,  and  the  pectoral  arch  has  a 
clavicle  ;  but  the  scapular  arch  is  attached  to 
the  occiput.    The  hinder  part  of  the  body  is 


fringed  by  a  vertical  median  fin.  The  heart 
has  two  auricles  and  one  ventricle.  The 
respiratory  organs  are  twofold,  consisting  on 
the  one  hand  of  free  filamentous  gills,  con- 
tained in  a  branchial  chamber,  which  opeus 
externally  by  a  single  vertical  gill-slit,  and  on 
the  other  hand  of  true  lungs  in  the  form  of  a 
double  cellular  air-bladder,  communicating 
with  the  oesophagus  by  means  of  an  air-duct 
or  trachea.  The  branchiae  are  supported  upon 
branchial  arches,  but  these  are  not  connected 
with  the  hyoid  boue  ;  and,  in  some  cases  at 
any  rate,  rudimentary  external  branchise  exist 
as  well.  The  nasal  sacs  open  posteriorly  into 
the  throat.  Until  recently  the  only  two  mem- 
bers of  the  ordeTVTQre  the  Lepidosiren paradoxa 
of  Soutli  America,  and  the  Lepidosiren  (Proto- 
pterus)  annectens  of  Africa.  Recently,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  discovered  a  most  remark- 
able fish  in  the  rivers  of  Queensland,  which  is 
referable  to  this  order.  This  is  the  Ceratodus 
Fosteri.  or  Australian  Mud-fish.  [Ceratodus.] 
Dr.  Giinther  considers  the  order  Dipnoi  as  a 
sub-order  of  Ganoidei.  By  Professor  Owen 
they  are  called  Protopteri. 
2.  Palceont.  :  [Ceratodus]. 

dip'-no-us,  a.    [Dipnoi.] 

Surg.  :  Having  two  vent-holes.  An  epithet 
applied  to  wounds  wliicli  pass  through  a  part, 
and  admit  the  air  at  both  ends. 

di-p6d'-i-dS0,  s.  pi.  [From  dipm  (q.v.),  the 
typical  genus,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zool. :  The  Jerboas,  a  widely  distributed 
family  of  hopping  rodents.  The  body  is  hght 
and  slender,  the  liind  limbs  much  elongated, 
fore  limbs  very  small,  and  the  tail  usually 
tufted  at  the  end.  It  includes  the  American 
Jumping  Mouse  (Zapus  or  Meriones  hudsonius), 
Dipns  (egypticus,  the  Common  Jerboa,  the 
JumpingHareof  South  Africa  (Pede(escapeJis is), 
the  A\actaga.( Alactag a  jaeuhis),  &c.  The  family 
is  found  in  Central  Asia,  Syria,  and  Arabia, 
South  Africa  and  Nortli  America. 

dip'-6-dy,  s.  [Gr.  di  =  5is  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  TTov<;  (pous),  genit.  Trod6^  (podis)  =  a, 
foot.] 

Pros.  :  Two  metrical  feet  included  in  one 
measure,  or  a  series  of  two  feet. 

di-p6'-lar,  a.  [Gr.  dt  =  Si^  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,'  and  Eng.  polar  (q.v.).]  Having  two 
poles,  as  a  magnetic  bar. 

dipped,  dipt,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dip,  v.] 

Dip'-pel,  s.  [See  definition.]  Tlie  name  of  a 
chemist  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Dippel's  oil,  5. 

Comm.  :  Purified  hartshorn  oil,  or  animal 
oil,  Oleum  animale  Dippelii,  01.  comu  cervi 
rectificatiim.  An  oil  prepared  as  a  medicine  by 
Dippel,  from  crude  fetid  animal  oil  (01.  comu 
cervi  foetidum),  by  submitting  it  to  repeated 
rectification,  per  se,  till  it  left  no  longer  any 
black  residue.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  colour- 
less, highly  refractive,  smells  somewhat  like 
cinnamon,  and  has  a  burning  taste.  It  was 
valued  as  an  anti-spasmodic  and  nervous 
stimulant,  but  is  no  longer  used  in  medicine. 
Taken  in  excess  it  is  poisonous.  Animal  oil 
is  now  rectified  with  sand,  water,  or  lime. 
Nearly  all  the  animal  oil  of  commerce  is  now 
obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
bones,  as  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of 
bone  black.    [Bone  Oil.] 

dip'-per,  *  dip~pere,  s.    [Eng.  dip;-er.'] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  dips  in  the  water  or  other  liquid, 

2.  A  vessel  used  for  dipping  or  ladling  water 
or  other  liquid ;  a  ladle. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  given  in  contempt  to 
the  sect  of  Baptists.   (Still  in  use  in  America.) 

■'  Our   townsmen,    since  of  floods  they  must  turn 
skippers, 
Will  change  religion  too,  and  so  turn  dippers." 

Cleaveland :  Poems,  p.  18. 

2.  Astron. :  A  name  given  in  America  to 
the  seven  stars  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Great  Bear,  from  their  being  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  dipper,  or  ladle. 

3.  Ornith.  :  Cinclus  aquaticus,  a  genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  family  Merulidse  and 
order  Passeres.  The  bird  derives  its  name 
from  its  habit  of  dipping  or  bowing  the  head 
while  sitting,  at  the  same  time  flirting  up  its 
tail.     Comn)on  in  Britain. 


b^  bo^;  poiit,  $6^1;  cat,  ceU,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph- 1 
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4.  Phot.  :  An  instrument  used  for  immersing 
plates  in  upright  baths  containing  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  withdrawing  the  same  after  sensi- 
tizing. They  are  slender  flat  strips  of  hard 
rubber,  wood,  glass,  porcelain,  and  sometimes 
silver  wire,  having  short  projections  upon 
which  to  rest  the  edge  of  the  plate,  which 
stands  nearly  upright  in  the  hath  wliile  the 
chemical  changes  take  place.    {Knight.) 

dip'-ping,  pr.  x>ar.,  n.,  &  s.     [Dip,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  plunging  or  immersing  in  a 
liquid  for  a  short  time. 

"That  which  ia  dyed  rvith  m&Tiy dippings  is  ingrain, 
and  can  very  hardly  be  waahed  out,"— Bp.  Taylor :  Of 
Jicpf^ntance,  ch.  v.,  §  4. 

2.  The  act  of  bending,  or  inclining  doi^Ti- 
wards. 

*  3.  The  act  of  baptizing  by  immersion. 

4.  The  act  or  method  of  taking  snuff  by 
rubbing  it  on  the  teeth  or  gums. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Brass-icork :  Tlie  process  of  brightening 
ornamental  brass-work  :  The  grease  is  removed 
by  heat  or  lye,  the  work  is  pickled  in  dilute 
aquafortis,  scoured  with  sand  and  water, 
washed,  dipped  in  a  bath  of  pure  nitrous  acid 
for  an  inst,ant,  washed,  rubbed  with  beech 
sawdust,  burnished,  and  lacquered. 

2.  Tin-worh :  Plunging  sheet-iron  plates  in 
tlie  pickle  or  the  tin  bath  in  tinning. 

3.  Pottery:  The  process  of  coating  coarse  clay 
ware  with  enamel,  or  of  glazing  stone  ware. 

L  Leather-dressing:  The  Scotch  term  for 
the  dubbing  of  American  and  English  curriers. 
It  consists  of  boiled-oil,  fish-oil,  and  tallow. 

5.  Phot:  Immersing  the  collodionized  plate 
in  a  sensitizing  bath. 

6.  Mill.  :  The  angle  at  which  the  mineral 
vein  is  inclined  ;  the  dip. 

dipprng-flrame,  ^. 

1.  Candk  -  making :  A  frame  from  which 
candle-wicks  are  suspended  while  dipping  into 
the  vat  of  melted  tallow.    [Candle.] 

2.  Dyeing :  A  frame  on  which  the  fabric 
is  stretched  and  immersed  in  dyeing  with 
indigo, 

dipping-needle,  s.  a  magnetized  needle, 
moving  in  a  vertical  plane,  on  an  axis  which 
passes  at  right  angles  exactly  through  the 
centre  of  gravity.  When  thus  mounted  it  will, 
if  placed  anywhere  not  in  the  magnetic  equa- 
tor, dip  or  point  downwards.  The  position  of 
the  magnetic  pole  can  thus  be  determined 
from  the  intersection  of  two  or  more  lines 
formed  by  making  experiments  with  the 
dipping-needle  at  various  X'laces.  The  incli- 
nation or  dip  of  the  magnetized  needle  was 
not  known  to  the  Chinese,  who  had  discovered 
its  variation  during  the  twelfth  century.  This 
element  of  terrestrial  magnetism  appears  to 
have  been  discovered  by  Robert  Norman,  a 
compass-maker  of  Ratcliff,  Londoii,  who  de- 
tected the  dip,  and  published  the  fact  in  1576. 
He  contrived  the  dipping-needle,  and  found 
the  dip  at  London  to  be  71°  50'.  [Dip-circle.] 
Captain  Sir  James  Ross,  the  celebrated  Arctic 
navigator,  reached  the  magnetic  pole,  latitude 
70"  5'  17"  N.,  and  longitude  96°  46'  45"  W., 
on  the  first  of  June,  1831.  The  amount  of  dip 
was  89°  59'.     (Knight.) 

dipping-pan,  s. 

Stereotyping :  A  square,  cast-iron  tray  in 
which  the  floating-plate  and  plaster-cast  are 
placed  for  obtaining  a  stereotype  cast.  The 
floating-plate  is  to  form  the  back  of  the  stereo- 
type, and  the  mould  the  face  ;  the  dipping- 
pan  forms  the  flask,  and  is  plunged  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  metal  in  an  iron  pot.  The 
metal  runs  in  at  holes  through  the  lid  and 
forces  apart  the  plate  and  the  mould. 
(Knight,) 

dipping-tube,  s.  A  tube  for  taking  mi- 
croscopic objects  out  of  a  liquid.  [Fishing- 
tube.]  Bipping-tubes  vary  in  length  from 
about  five  inches  to  a  foot,  and  in  calibre  from 
^  to  ^  inch.  One  end  is  coated  outside  with 
sealing-wax  and  spirit,  or  some  other  coloured 
liquid.     (Knight.) 

dip'-ri-on,  s.     [Gr.  Si  =  fit?  (dis)  ~  twice,  two- 
fold, and  TrpCtov  (prion)  =  a  saw.] 


Palceont.  .  A  synonym  of  Diplograpsus 
(q.v.),  the  serrated  cells  on  each  side  the 
central  axis  giving  the  organism  the  appear- 
ance of  a  double  saw. 

dip-ri-o-nid'-i-an,  a.  [Gr.  Si  =  Si's  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  7rpiu)i/(prio/i)=a  saw,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -idian.] 

Paloiont.  :  A  term  applied  to  those  fossil 
Hydrozoa  in  which  the  polypary  possesses  a 
row  of  cellules  on  each  side. 

"  The  diprionidian  Graptolites,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, are  conflued  to  the  Lower  Silurian  and  Caui- 
briau  Rocks."— A ic/ioison  .■  Maiu  of  PaUEorU.,  p.  82. 

^-pri§t-mat'-ic, «-.  [Gr.  Si=Sis(dis)=twice, 

twofold,  and  Eng.  prismatic  (q.v.).] 

1.  Optics :  Doubly  prismatic. 

2.  Crystallog. :  Having  cleavages  parallel  to 
the  sides  of  a  four-sided  vertical  prism,  and, 

at  the  same  time,  to  a  horizontal  prism. 

^-pro-par'-gyl,  s.    [Etym,  uncertain.] 

Chem.  :  CqUs,  or  HC=C— CH2-CH2— C= 
CH.  Obtained  by  distilling  diallyl  -  tetra- 
bromide,  C6HioBr4,  with  a  large  excess  of 
caustic  potash,  which  converts  it  into  dibrom- 
diallyl,  CgHgBr.j,  which  is  then  boiled  with 
alcoholic  potash.  Dipropargyl  is  a  pungent 
liquid,  boiling  at  85°.  With  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  cuprous  chloride  it  gives  a  greenish- 
yellow  precipitate,  C6H4(Cu2)"+2H20,  and 
with  a  silver  solution  a  white  precipitate, 
C6H4Ag.2  4-2H20,  wlaich  blackens  on  exposure 
to  the  light,  and  explodes  when  heated  to 
100°.  Dipropargyl  is  isomeric  with  benzene, 
which  boils  at  81^  Its  density  is  less  than 
benzene,  being  0'82  instead  of  0-89.  It  is 
much  less  stable,  being  veiy  easily  polyme- 
rized, and  forms  an  addition  compound  with 
eight  atoms  of  bromine,  CgHeBrg,  which  melts 
at  140°. 

di'-pro-pyl,  s.    [Hexane.] 

di-prot'-o-don,  5.  [Gr.  St  =  Si's  (dis)=  twice, 
twofold  ;  TTpcoTOs  (protos)=  tirst,  and  oSovs 
(odous),  genit.  6S6i/tos  (odontos)  —  a  tooth.] 

Palceont.  :  A  gigantic  Pachydermoid  Marsu- 
pial mammal,  resembling  in  most  essential 
respects  the  Kangaroo,  the  dentition  especially 
showing  many  jtoints  of  affinity.  The  liind 
limbs,  however,  were  not  so  disproportionately 
long  as  in  the  Kangaroos.  The  skull  of  one 
in  the  British  Museum  measures  three  feet  in 
length.  It  is  found  in  the  Pleistocene  or 
Upper  Tertiary  beds  of  Australia,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  large  scalpriform  character 
of  its  incisors  or  front  teeth. 

di-prot'-o-dont,  a.    [Diprotodon.] 

Zool.  :  Having  the  same  structure  of  tooth 
as  in  the  genus  Diprotodon  (q.v.). 

"In  the  Diprotodont  forms  .  .  ."  —  yicliolson: 
FalcBoiit.  ii.  289. 

di-prot-o-don'-ti-a  (ti  as  slu),  s.  pi.  [Di- 
protodon.] 

Zool. :  A  primary  group  of  the  Marsupialia, 
consisting  of  genera  which  have  only  two 
lower  incisors,  the  canines  rudimentary  or 
wanting,  and  the  molars  generally  with  broad 
grinding  crowns.  It  contains  the  Macropod- 
idee  (Kangeroos),  the  PhalangistidEe  (Phal- 
angers),  &,c. 

dip-sa'-5e-eB,  dip-sa-ca'-9e-SB,  s.  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  dipsac(us),  the  typical  genus,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  The  Teazel  family,  a  natural  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  herbs  or 
undershrubs,  with  opposite  or  verticillate 
leaves,  and  capitate  or  verticillate  flowers, 
surrounded  by  a  many-leaved  involucre.  They 
are  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Levant, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Lindley  enume- 
rates six  genera  and  160  species. 

dip'-sa-ciis,  s.  [Gr.  Sii/^a?  (dip^as)  =  (1)  a 
serpent,    (2)  a    plant ;    Supdio    (dipsao)  =  to 

thirst.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Dipsacacese.  They  are  erect,  pilose, 
or  prickly  biennial  herbs,  with  lilac,  white, 
or  yellow  flowers.  The  dried  hearls  oiDipsacns 
fullonum  (Fuller's  Teazel)  are  used  in  dressing 
cloth.  Some  of  the  species  have  febrifugal 
properties.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
bases  of  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  species 
being  coronate  in  such  a  way  as  to  enclose  a 
cavity,  which  contains  water  ready  to  allay 
thirst.  The  water  thus  ctnitained  was  once 
considered  good  for  bleared  eyes.     [Teazel,] 


^p-S^d'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  5n//as  (dipsas),  gemt. 
6LJ/a5os(dipsarfos)=avenomous  serpent,  whose 
bite  caused  intense  thirst,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  sufl".  -idcB.] 

Zool  •  A  family  of  Colubrine  Snakes,  tribe 
Suspecta.  They  have  a  long,  compressed, 
slender  body,  generally  naiTOwer  than  the 
liead.  Both  jaws  have  sometimes  fangs. 
(Dallas.)  Type  Dipsas,  in  some  classifications 
placed  under  the  Colubridffi,  using  that  term 
for  the  whole  group  of  Colubrine  Snakes. 

dip'-sas.  s.     [Gr.  Sn/za?  (dipsas)  =  3u  serpent.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang, :  A  serpent,  whose  bite  .waa 
fabled  to  produce  unquenchable  thirst, 

"  Cei-aetea  horn'd,  hydrus,  and  ellops  drear. 
And  dipsas."  Milton :  P.  X.,  x.  52fi. 

II.  Zoology: 

1.  A  genus  of  non-venomous  snakes  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Colubridse  :  body  long  and 
compressed  ;  vertical  scales  square ;  lateral 
scales  linear ;  subcaudal  plates  double. 

2.  A  genus  of  fresh-water  bivalves,  inter- 
mediate between  Unio  and  Anodonta. 

*  dip-set'-lC,  a.  [Gr.  Sti^riKos  (dipsetikos), 
from  SlxI/om  (dipsao)  =  to  thirst.]  Having  a 
tendency  to  excite  thirst. 

dip-so-ma'-ni-a,  s.    [Gr.  Sti^aw  (dipsao)  =  to 
thirst,  and  ij.avLa  (mania)  =  madness.] 
Med.  :    Alcoholism  ;    the   brain  -  fever   of 

drunkards,  or  delirium  tremens  (q.v.). 

dip-s6-nia'-ni-ac,  s.  [Gr,  SL\ijdo3  (dipso)  = 
to  thirst,  and  Eng.  maniac  (q.v.).]  One  who 
is  subject  to  dipsomania. 

dip-so-ma-ni'-ac-al,  a.  [Gr.  SLxf/dui  (dipsao) 
=  to  thirsl,  and  Eng'  maniacal  (q.v.).]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  dipsomania. 

dip-sop'-a^th^,  s.  [Gr.  Sixj/dio  (dipsao)  =  to 
thirst,  and  irdeos  (pathos)  =  suffering.] 

Med. :  A  mode  of  treatment  which  coiisists 
in  abstaining  from  drinks. 

dip-So'-SlS,  s.     [Gr.  St\f/dia  (di2isad)=:to  thirst.] 
Med. :  A  morbid  thirst;  excessive  desire  of 
drinking. 

dip'-ter-a»  s.  pi.  [Gr,  SiVrfpo?  (dipteros)  = 
two-winged  :  St  =  Si's  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  nrepou  (pteron)  =  a  wing.] 

Entovi. :  An  order  of  insects,  such  as  gnats, 
houseflies,  &c.,  that  have  only  two  membran- 
ous wings  developed,  the  hind  pair  being' 
represented  by  two  small  knobbed  organs, 
called  lialteres,  or  poisers,  whose  exact  func- 
tion is  as  yet  undetennmed.  The  mouth  is 
suctorial,  and  forms  a  proboscis  composed  of 
mandibles,  maxilla?,  and  a  central  piece,  or 
tongue  (glossarium)y  the  labium,  often  with  a. 
fleshy,  terminal  lip,  serving  as  a  sheath ;  fre- 
quently some  of  these  parts  are  converted  into 
chitinous  setae,  or  into  lancet-shaped  bodies, 
with  which  their  owners  pierce  the  tissues  of 
animals  or  plants,  whose  juices,  thus  set  free, 
they  feed  on,  sucking  them  up  through  the 
tubular  proboscis.  They  have  two  large  com- 
pound eyes,  often  composed  of  thousands  of 
facets,  on  either  side  of  the  head  ;  and  three 
small  ocelli  on  the  top.  The  antennas  are 
variable  in  form  and  size,  but  more  commonly 
are  very  short,  and  composed  of  three  joints. 
The  foot,  in  addition  to  a  pair  of  strong  claws, 
is  fiu-nished  with  two,  rarely  three,  cushions, 
covered  beneath  with  fine  hair-like  suckers, 
which,  aided  by  a  viscid  secretion  that  renders- 
adhesion  more  perfect,  enables  these  insects  to 
crawl  on  the  under  sui-faces  of  objects  how- 
ever smooth.  The  metamorphosis  in  Diptera 
is  complete,  and  the  larvie  are  generally  desti- 
tute of  feet.  Many  of  the  Diptera  are  useful 
scavengers  in  the  larval  state,  but  others  are- ' 
very  injurious— e.f/.,  the  Hessian  Fly  (Cecido- 
myia  dsstrxictor)  to  wheat-crops,  the  Grane  Fly 
(Tlpiila  oleracea)  to  gi-ass  lands.  In  the  per- 
fect gtate  they  are  too  often  pests  to  man  and 
beast,  sucking  the  blood  or  depositing  their 
eggs  in  or  on  their  bodies,  causing  tumours, 
ulceratious,  and  death.  The  species  are  very 
numerous  (about  9,000  being  found  in  Europe, 
alone),  and  world-wide  in  their  distribution. 
In  the  fossil  state  they  have  been  found  as  far 
back  as  the  beginning  of  the  Secondary  period. 
The  classification  of  the  Diptera  is  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty.  By  some  authors  they  are 
divided  into  three  sub-orders  :  Nemocera, 
Brachycera,  and  Pupipara ;  by  others  into 
five  tribes  :  Nemocera,  Notacantha,  Tany- 
stoma,  Athericera,  and  Pupipara  ;  whilst  some 
naturalists  even  include  the  Fleas,  Aphaniptera. 


fate,  fSt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciih,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe:=e.    ey  =  a,     qu  =  kw. 
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^p-ter-a'-je-Ee,     dip-ter-o-car'-pe-SB, 

s.  pi.  [Gr.  StTTTepos  (dlptcros)  =  two-winged  : 
fit  =  Sj'5  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold;  irrepov  (pteron) 
=  a  wing  ;  KapTrds  (karpos)  =  fruit,  and  Lat. 
fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -acece,  -ece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Exogenous  trees,  with  al- 
ternate leaves,  having  an  involute  vernation, 
and  deciduous  convolute  stipules.  They  are 
found  in  India,  and  especially  in  the  eastern 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  There  are 
eight  genera  and  forty-eight  species  known. 
The  trees  belonging  to  this  order  are  hand- 
some and  ornamental,  and  abound  in  resinous 
juice.  Dryobcdanops  camplioia,  or  aromatica, 
a  native  of  Sumatra,  when  old,  furnishes  a 
kind  of  camphor,  secreted  in  crystalline  masses, 
naturally  into  cavities  in  the  wood.  "When 
young,  it  yields,  on  incision,  a  pale  yellow 
liquid,  consisting  of  resin,  and  a  volatile  oil 
having  a  camphoraceous  odour.  Indian  copal, 
or  gum,  the  gum  anivii  of  commerce,  is  the  in- 
spissated varnish  obtained  from  Valeria  In- 
dica.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  yields  to  boiling 
water  the  (jelebrated  butter  of  Canara,  or 
Pinei  tallow. 

dip'-ter-^d^,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dipteriacecB), 
andEng.,  &c.  pi.  suff.  -ads.l 

Bot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  order  Dipteraceee  (q.v.). 

^p'-ter-al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  5tVTepos  (dipteros)  = 
two-winged  :  fit  =  fit?  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  TTTcpdi'  (2>teron)  =  a  wing.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Arch.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  temple  having 
a  double  range  of  columns  all  round  ;  it  usually 
had  eight  in  the  fiont  row  of  the  end  porticoes, 
and  fifteen  at  the  sides,  the  columns  at  the 
angles  being  included  in  both. 

2.  Entom. :  Having  only  two  wings ;  dip- 
terous. 

B.  As  substa.ntive  ; 

Arch. .-  A  dipteron,  or  dipteral  temple. 

dip'-ter-an,  s.    [Diptera..] 

Entom.  :  A  member  of  the  Diptera  (q.v.), 
a  dipterous  insect. 

dip-ter'-l-dse,  s.p!.  [Gr.  StTrrepo?  (dipteros) 
=  two-winged  :  fit  =  fit's  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold, 
7rrep6v  (pteron)  =  a  wing,  a  fin,  and  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Palmont.  :  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification, 
the  first  family  of  his  Lepidoganoidei,  a  sub- 
order of  Ganoidean  fishes.  (Owen:  Palceon- 
tology,  1860.) 

dip'-ter-ix,   dip'-ter-yx,  s.    [Gr.  5i  =  Si's 

(dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  irrepul  (ptei'ux)  =  a 
wing.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Leguminous  plants,  con- 
sisting of  trees  with  abruptly-pinnate  leaves. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  two  upper  lobes 
of  the  calyx,  which  appear  like  wings.  They 
are  natives  of  the  northern  parts  of  South 
America.  The  fragrant  seeds  of  Dipterix 
odorata  are  known  as  Tonka  or  Tonquin-bean, 
and  are  used  to  scent  snuff.     [Tonka-bean.] 

dip-ter-6-car'-pe-£e,  s.p?.     [Dipterace^.] 

dip-ter-o-car'-piis,  s.  [Gr.  fitTTTepo?  (dip- 
teron): fit  =  6(?  ((i(s)=.  twice,  twofold;  inepou 
a  wing,  and  KapTro?  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  trees,  the  type  of  the  order 
Dipterocarpeas,  or  Dipteracea;,  They  have 
showy  white  flowers  mixed  with  red.  Various 
species  jield  a  substance  like  Balsam  of 
Copaiva. 

dlpterocarpus-balsam,  5.  Wood-oil. 
The  volatile  oil  of  this  balsam  (which  is  also 
■known  as  Gurjun  balsam),  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  splendid  violet  colourproduced 
■on  dissolving  it  in  about  twenty  parts  of  CSo, 
and  adding  a  cooled  mixture  of  strong  nitri'c 
and  sulphuric  acids.  Cod-liver  oil  and 
valerian  oil  likewise  exhibit  a  fine  violet 
colour,  but  for  a  short  time  only.  (Watts  :  Diet. 
CJiem.) 

dip'-ter-6n,  dip'-ter-6s,  s.  [Gr.  fiiTn-epo? 
(dipteros),  neut.  SiTr-repov  (dipteron)  =  having 
two  wings.] 

Arch.  :  A  temple  having  a  double  row  of 
columns  on  each  of  its  four  sides.  Such  an 
edifice  is  said  to  be  dipteral. 

flip'-ter-oiis,  a.  [Gr.  fiiVrepo?  (dipteros)  = 
two-winged  :  fit  =  fiiV  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  irTepof  (pteron)  =  a  wing.] 


1.  Bot. :  Aterm  applied  to  seeds,  the  margins 
of  which  are  prolonged,  so  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  wings. 

2.  Ento-m. :  Two-winged ;  pertaining  or  be- 
longing to  the  order  Diptera  (q.v.). 

dip'-ter-US,  s.  [Gr.  fitTrrepo?  (dipteros)  ~  two- 
winged  :  fit  =  fit's  (dis)  =■  twice,  twofold,  and 
TTTepoi*  (pteron)  =  a  wing,  a  fin.] 

Paloiont, :  A  genus  of  fossil  Ganoid  fishes, 
the  type  of  the  family  Ctenodipterini.  Tlie 
body  is  covered  with  cycloidal,  overlapping, 
smooth  scales  ;  the  head  is  protected  by  a 
kind  of  helmet  formed  of  the  anchylosed 
cranial  bones,  and  the  teeth  are  conical  in 
form  and  nearly  equal  in  size.  The  two  dorsal 
fins  are  placed  far  back  ;  tail  heterocercal.  All 
the  species  are  Devonian.    (Nicholson.) 

dip-ter-yg'-i-an,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  St  =  fit's  (dis) 
=  twice,  twofold,  and  n-repu^  (pternx),  genit. 
TTTcpuyos  (pterugos)  =a  wing,  a  fin.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  A  term  applied  to  those  fishes 
which  have  only  two  dorsal  fins. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  member  of  a  family  of  dip- 
terygian  fishes. 

*  dip'-toto,  s.    [Gr.  St  =  Si's  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  TTTtoTtKos  (p(o(i/tOs)=  pertaining  to  a 
case :  TTTtotrts  (ptosis)  =  a  case ;  iriirTai  (pipto) 
=  to  fall.] 
Gram. :  A  noun  which  has  only  two  cases. 

dip'-tycll,  s.  [Low  Lat.  diptycha;  Gr.  fitV- 
Tvxa  (diptuclia)  =  a  pair  of  writing  tablets; 
neut.  pi.  of  StiTTvxos  (diptuchos)  =  folded, 
doubled  :  fit  =  fiis(dts)  =  twice,  twofold;  tttvk- 
Tos  (ptuktos)  =  folded  ;  imja-a-io  (ptusso)  =  to 
fold.] 

1,  Antiq. :  Double-folded  tablets  made  of 
cai-ved  ivory  on  tlie  outer  side  and  wax  on  the 
inner.  They  were  used  as  a  register  of  the 
names  of  consuls  and  other  magistrates,  and 
derived  their  name  from  being  formed  of  two 
tables  or  leaves.  Tablets  of  three  leaves  were 
called  triptyclis  (q.v.). 

2.  Eccles. :  A  list  or  register  of  bishops,  mar- 
tyrs, &c.,  containing  a  double  catalogue,  in 
one  of  which:  were  entered  the  names  of  the 
living,  and  in  the  other  the  names  of  the  dead, 
for  whom  prayers  were  to  be  offered  during 
the  mass. 

"The  commemoration  of  saints  was  made  nut  of  tlie 
diptycbs  of  the  church,  as  appears  by  multitudes  of 
pltices  ill  St.  Austin." — Slillingjlect. 

dip'-ty-chum,  dip'-ty-chus,  &.  [Diptych.] 

dl'-ptis,  s.  [Gr.  fit  =  U<;(dis)  =  twice,  twofold, 
aud  TTou's  (pous)  =  a  foot.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  Jerboas,  a  genus  of  rodents, 
the  type  of  the  family  Dipodidai  (q.v.).  It  in- 
cludes about  twenty  species.  Dlpus  cegypti- 
cus  is  a  native  of  north-eastern  Africa,  Arabia, 
and  South-western  Asia.  It  lives  in  burrows, 
and  is  geneiully  gregarious.  When  going  along 
quietly,  the  jerboa  walks  and  runs  by  alternate 
steps  of  the  hind  feet ;  but  when  there  is  oc- 
casion for  rapidity  it  springs  from  both  hind 
feet  at  the  same  time,  covering  so  ranch  ground 
at  each  leap,  and  touching  the  ground  so  mo- 
mentarily between  them,  that  its  motion  is 
more  like  that  of  a  bird  skinmiing  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  than  that  of  a  fourfooted 
beast.  It  is  about  six  inches  long,  with  a  tail 
eight  inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  tuft  at  the 
end.  Its  upper  surface  is  of  a  gi'eyish  sand 
colour,  the  lower  surface  white  ;  the  tail  pale 
yellowish  above,  and  white  beneath  ;  the  tip 
white,  with  an  arrow-shaped  black  mark  on 
the  upper  surface. 

2.  PalcBont.  :  The  remains  of  a  species  of 
Dipus  have  been  discovered  in  the  Miocene 
deposits  in  France. 

di-pyre,  s.  [Gr.  fit  =  fit's  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  irvp  (pur)  =  fire,  from  the  two  eflects 
of  fusion  and  phosphorescence.] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal,  transparent,  or  trans- 
lucent mineral,  occurring  in  rather  coarse 
crystals  in  Metamorphic  rocks.  It  is  found 
in  the  Pyrenees.  When  heated  before  the 
blow-pipe  it  first  becomes  phosphorescent 
and  then  fuses.  Sp.  gr.  2-(546  ;  hardness,  5 — 
5'5  ;  comp.  :  silica,  55 -5— 60  ;  alumina,  22'68 — 
24-8  ;  lime,  6-85—10  ;  soda,  0— 9-i  ;  potassa, 
protoxyd  of  manganese,  and  magnesia,  traces  ; 
water,  '2 — i'55.    (Dana.) 

di-py-re'-nous,  a.    [Gr.  St  =  St's  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  irvpTqv  (p^iren)  =  the  stone 
of  stone  fruit] 
Bot. :  Containing  two  pyrenes  or  stones. 


di  -  quiu'- 6  -  line,  s.  [Gr.  St  =  Si's  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  qulnoUne  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  C18H14N2.  A  yellow  oil,  formed  by 
boiling  quinoline  with  sodium.  It  forms  crys- 
talline hydrochloride  of  a  splendid  red  colour, 
which  forms  double  salts  with  platinic  clilo- 
ride. 

dl-ra-di-a'-tion»  s.  [Low  Lat.  diradiotio, 
from  di  =  dis  =  apart,  and  radiatio  =  radia- 
tion ;  radius  =  a  ray.]  The  emission  and  dif- 
fusion of  rays  of  light  from  a  luminous  body. 

dir'-ca,  s.  [Lat.  Dirce  ;  Gr.  ACpKa  (Dirka)  =  a 
founta,in  near  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  sacred  to  the 
Muses.  In  allusion  to  the  wet  places  in  which 
the  plant  grows.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  ThymelEeacese,  and  consisting 
of  a  single  species,  Dirca  palustris,  the 
Leather-wood  of  America.  The  bark  is  tough, 
and  is  made  into  ropes  and  paper ;  in  small 
doses  it  is  used  medicinally  as  a  cathartic,  but 
in  strong  doses  it  produces  vonuting.  The 
fruit  is  said  to  be  narcotic. 

dir'-dum,  dir'-dim,  s.  [Gael,  diardan  = 
anger,  passion.] 

1.  An  uproar,  a  tumult,  a  disturbance. 
"It's  just  because — iuat  tBat  the  dirduma  a' ahout 

yon  ma.u's  pokmimky.  '—ScotC :  Jiob  Jioy,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  An  evil  chance,  damage  ;  disagreeable 
consequences. 

3.  A  severe  ; reprehension  or  reproof;  a 
scolding. 

"  My  word  !  but  she's  no  blate  to  show  her  nose  here. 
I  gi'eil  her  such  a  dzrdum  the  last  time  I  got  her  sitting 
lu  our  lauudry,  as  migtit  bae  served  her  for  a  twelve- 
month."— Petticoat  Tales,  i.  280. 

4.  A  blow. 

"Tt  may  be  some  of  you  get  a  clash  of  the  kirk's 
craft,  that's  a  business  I  warrand  you,  a  fair  dirdim 
of  their  synagogue." — J/.  Brace :  iSoui-Confimiation, 
p.  14. 

dire,  a.     [Lat.  rft7n(S  =  dreadful.]     Dreadful, 
fearful,  hon-ible,  dismal,  terrible,  mournful, 
lamentable,  sad. 
"  oil !  ere  that  dire  disnrace  shaU  blast  my  fame, 
O'erwhelm  me,  earth!  and  hide  a  monarch's  ahamo." 
Pope  :  Homer's  Iliad,  iv.  218,  219, 

U  Used  adverbially  in  such  compounds  as 
dire-looking  (Milton) ;  dire-labouring,  dire- 
muttered  (2'Iwinson),  &.C. 

di-rect',  a.,  adv.,  &s.  [Lat.  direc(us  =  straight, 
pa.  ])ar.  of  dlrigo  —  to  set  straight,  to  direct ; 
Fr.  direct;  Ital.  diritto.] 

A,  -4s  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  Literally :  * 

(1)  Straight ;  directed  in  a  straight  line  from 
one  body  or  place  to  another. 

"  Ho  said,  and  on  His  Son  with  rays  direct  ' 
Shone  full."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  719,  "20. 

(2)  Straight ;  not  curved  or  crooked  ;  right. 

"The  ships  .  .  .  consequently  must  needs  encounter 
when  they  either  advance  towards  one  another  In 
direct  lines,  or  meet  in  the  intei-section  of  cross  lines." 

(3)  Nearest,  shortest,  most  expeditious  ;  as. 
To  take  the  direct  road  to  a  place. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Leading  or  tending  to  an  end  or  result, 
as  by  a  straight  line  ;  not  circuitous. 

"My  direct  road  to  enjoy  a  more  flowery  path." — 
Melmoth:  Pliny,  bk.  i.,  lett.  ii. 

(2)  Not  collateral ;  in  the  line  of  descent 
from  father  to  son ;  as,  A  descendant  in  a 
direct  line. 

(3)  Immediate  ;  not  received  or  gained  in- 
directlyf 

"In  mine  own  direct  knowledge."— jSTftaftcap.  .■  All's 
Well,  iii.  6. 

(4)  Plain,  express,  to  the  point. 

"  Yield  me  a  direct  answer."— ..Sftaftesp. .-  Measure  for 
Measure,  iv.  2. 

(5)  Open,  plain,  straightforward,  sincere, 
honest,  upright. 

"  There  be,  that  are  in  nature  faithful  and  sincere, 
and  plain  and  direct,  not  crafty  and  involved." — Bacon. 

(6)  Assessed   or    paid   directly.       [Direct 

TAXATION.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :   Applied   to  the   motion  of  a 
planet  when  it  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
sun  moves  among  the  fixed  stars — viz.,  to  the 
left  of  an  observer  looking  south  ;  in  other 
words,  the  direct  motion  of  a  planet  is  to- 
wards the  east.     (Airy  :  Popular  Astronomy 
(6th  ed.),  pp.  91,  123,  124.)    [Retrograde.] 
"The  earth  was  revolving  from  left  to  right,  or  In 
the  way  which  we  call   direct."— Airy :  Popular  As- 
tronomy (6th  ed.),  p.  158. 


boil,  b^;  po^t,  j^^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  f . 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion.  -sion  =  shim ;  -tion,  -§iion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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2.  Logic :  In  direct  demonstration  the  pre- 
mises employed  in  each  step  of  the  reasoning, 
are  either  axioms,  definitions,  or  trutlis  pre- 
vioBsly  demonstrated.  In  the  indirect  de- 
monstration, or  reductio  ad  dbsurdam,  the 
premises  or  some  of  the  steps  may  depend 
upon  one  or  more  hypotheses. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Directly  ;  in  a  straight  line. 

"  God  Phebua  direct  descendmg  dowu." 

Chaucer  ;  Test,  of  Crcseide. 

2.  Directly,  at  once,  immediately. 

3.  To  the  point. 

' '  Direct  or  indirectly  then 
To  answer,  all  is  one." 

Warner:  Albion's  England,  ix.  51. 

*  C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  direction. 

"  It  1b  a  direct,  a  reference,  a  dasb  of  the  Holy  Ghost's 
pen." — Adams:  irorA:*,  il  110.     (Daviea.) 

2.  Music :  A  sign  (-'vV )  used  at  the  bottom 
of  a  page  or  even  at  the  end  of  a  line  of  music, 
to  indicate, the  note  next  to  be  sung  orplayed ; 
acting  as  a  catchword  in  printed  books.  It 
was  formerly  universal,  but  is  now  very  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  used. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  direct  and 
straight,  see  Straight. 

direct-action,  a. 

If  Direct-action  steam-engine :  A  form  of 
steam-engines  in  which  the  piston-rod  or 
cross-head  is  connected  directly  by  a  rod  with 
the  crank,  dispensing  with  working-beams 
and  side-levers.  They  may  be  classed  gene- 
rally under  three  heads :  those  which  obtain 
the  parallelism  of  the  piston-rod  by  means  of 
the  system  of  jointed  rods  called  a  parallel 
motion ;  those  which  use  guides  or  sliding 
surfaces  for  this  purpose  ;  and  those  denomi- 
nated oscillatiug-engines,  in  which  the  cylinder 
is  hung  upon  pivots  and  follows  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  crank.  In  Napier's  direct-action 
steam-engine  the  beam  is  retained,  but  only 
for  the  purpose  of  working  the  pumps. 
(Knight.) 

direct-draft,  s.  in  steam-boilers,  when 
the  hot  air  and  smoke  pass  off  in  a  single 
direct  flue.  In  contradistinction  to  a  revert- 
ing, a  wheel,  or  a  sjilit  draft. 

direct-interval,  *. 

Music:  [Interval]. 

direct-motion,  s. 

Music:  [Motion]. 

direct-proportion,  s. 

Math.  :  [Pbopobtion]. 

direct-radial,  s. 

Perspect. :  A  right  line  from  the  eye  perpen- 
dicular to  the  picture. 

direct-ratio,  s. 

Math.  :  [Ratio]. 

direct-taxation,  s. 

Polit.  Econ. :  The  assessing  of  taxes  directly 
on  real  estate,  as  houses  and  lands,  or  on  in- 
come; as  opposed  to  indirect  taxation,  which 
is  assessed  on  some  article  of  commerce,  and 
is  thus  paid  indirectly  by  the  purchaser. 

di-rect',   *di-recte,  v.t.  &   i.     [From  the 
adj.  (q.v.).    In  Fr.  dinger;  Sp.  &Port.  dirigir; 
Ital.  dirigere.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  point,  set,  or  lay  in  a  direct  or  straight 
line  towards  a  place  or  object. 

"And  he  sent  Judah  before  him  unto  Joseph,  to 
direct  his  face  nnto  Goshen."— Oen.  xlvi.  20. 

2.  To  point  out  or  show  the  direct  or  right 
road  to. 

"Direct  me,  if  it  be  your  will. 
Where  great  Anfldins  lies."    Shakesp. :  C'oriol.,  iv.  4. 

3.  To  address,  or  inscribe  with  an  address 
or  direction. 

"  A  cargo  of  copes,  imageB,  beads.  croBses,  and  eeneera 
arrived  at  Leith  directed  to  Lord  Perth."— J/acaw?ay  : 
Ei$t.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

4.  To  address,  speak,  or  utter  to  a  person. 
"  Words  sweetly  placed  and  modestly  directed." 

Shakesp. :  1  Mt-nry  YI.,  v.  3. 

5.  To  aim  or  point ;  to  design,  to  intend. 

"Offenders  against  whom  Sacheverell's  clnuse  was 
directed."— Macaulay :  Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

6.  To  lead,  to  guide,  to  regulate,  to  prescribe 
a  course  to. 

"  Some  god  direci  my  judgment!" 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 


7.  To  instruct,  to  order,  to  command,  to 
give  instructions  to. 

"I'll  first  direct  my  men  what  they  shall  d6."— 
Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives,  iv,  2. 

8.  To  rule,  to  manage,  to  administer;  to  act 
as  leader  or  head  of. 

"...  undergone  the  trouble  of  vetiWy  directing  Va.6 
administration."— jl/acau.'a.i/.-  Slst.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  guide,  to  lead,  to  give 
instructions,  to  order,  to  prescribe. 

"  She  hath  directed. 
How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father's  house." 

Shakesp. ;  Merchant  of  Venice,  iL  4. 

%  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
direct  and  to  regulate  :  "To  direct  is  personal, 
it  supposes  authority ;  to  regulate  is  general, 
it  supposes  superior  information.  An  officer 
directs  the  movements  of  his  men  in  military 
operations  ;  the  steward  or  master  of  the 
ceremonies  regulates  the  whole  concerns  of  an 
entertainment :  the  director  is  often  a  man  in 
power ;  the  regulator  is  always  the  man  of 
business  ...  To  direct  is  always  used  with 
regard  to  others  ;  to  regulate  frequently  with 
regard  to  ourselves.  One  person  directs 
another  according  to  his  better  judgment ;  he 
regulates  his  own  conduct  by  principles  or 
circumstances."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synoii-) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  direct  and 
to  conduct,  see  Conduct. 

di-rect'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Direct,  v.] 

*  <H-rec'-ter,  di-rec'-tor,  s.    [Director.] 

di-rect'-ing,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.     [Direct,  v.] 
A.  &  B.    As  pr.   par.    &  particip.    adj, : 
(See  the  verb). 

C.  As  swjstantive : 

1.  The  act  of  laying,  placing,  or  setting  in  a 
direct  line  with  any  object  or  place. 

2.  The  act  of  addressing,  or  inscribing  with 
the  address  or  direction  of  a  person. 

3.  The  act  of  instructing,  guiding,  leading, 
or  ordering. 

directing-circle,  s. 

Fort. :  A   ring  used  in  giving  the  proper 

shape  in  making  gabions. 

directing-line,  s. 

Perspect. :  The  line  in  which  an  original 
plane  would  cut  the  directing-plane.  (q..v.) 

directing-plane,  s. 

Persp. :  A  plane  passing  through  the  point 
of  sight  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture. 

directing-point,  s. 

Persp. :  The  point  wliere  any  original  line 
meets  the  directing  plane. 

di-rec'-tion,    s.      [Lat.   directio  =  3.    setting 
straight,  a  directing,  from  directus,  pa.  par.  of 
dirigo  =  to  set  straight,  to  direct ;  Fr.  direc- 
tion ;  Sp.  direcdon;  Ital.  direzione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  directing  or  setting  in  a  direct 
line  for  any  object  or  place. 

2.  The  use,  end,  or  object  towards  which 
anything  is  directed. 

3.  The  course  or  line  taken  by  a  body,  or  in 
which  it  moves. 

"They  fired  their  carbines,  and  galloiwd  off  in 
different  directions  to  give  the  alarm." — Macaulay  : 
Eist.  Ejig.,  ch,  V. 

4.  A  point  or  position  towards  which  one 
looks. 

5.  The  act  of  addressing,  or  inscribing  with 
an  address. 

6.  A  superscription  of  a  letter,  parcel,  &c., 
giving  the  name  and  residence  of  the  person 
for  which  it  is  intended  ;  an  address. 

7.  The  act  of  directing,  turning,  or  applying 
to  any  end,  object,  or  purpose. 

"The  direction  of  good  works  to  a  good  end  is  the 
only  principle  that  distinguishes  chBxitY."—!i7nalridge. 

8.  The  act  of  directing,  regulating,  leading, 
or  administering. 

"The  supreme  direction  of  Uberal  education." — 
Macaulay :  Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi, 

9.  An  order,  command,  instruction,  whether 
verbal  or  written. 

"The  state  implicitly  obeyed  the  direction  of  a. 
single  mind." — Macaviay:  Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*  10.  Regularity,  adjustment. 
'*  All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee  ; 
All  chance,  dvrectlon  which  thou  canst  not  see." 
Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  i  289,  280. 

11.  A  body  of  directors  ;  a  directorate. 


IL  Technically : 

Eccles.  :  The  guidance  or  function  of  a 
spiritual  adviser  or  director. 

1  (1)  Angle  of  direction  : 

Mech. :  An  angle  contained  by  the  lines  of 
direction  of  two  conspiring  forces. 

(2)  Line  of  direction : 

(a)  Gunnery :  The  direct  line  in  which  a  gun 
is  laid. 

(&)  Mech. :  The  line  in  which  a  body  moves 
or  endeavours  to  move. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  direc- 
tion, address,  iijid  siiperscription:  "The  direc- 
tion  may  serve  to  direct  to  places  as  well  as  to 
persons  ;  the  address  is  never  used  but  in 
direct  application  to  the  person ;  the  super- 
scription has  more  respect  to  the  thing  than 
to  the  person.  The  direction  may  be  written 
or  verbal ;  the  address  in  this  sense  is  [nearly] 
always  written ;  the  superscription  must  not 
only  be  written,  but  either  on  or  over  some 
other  thing ;  a  direction  is  given  to  such  as  go 
in  search  of  persons  and  place*  :  it  ought  to  be 
clear  and  particular  ;  an  address  is  put  either 
on  a  card,  a  letter,  or  in  a  book :  it  ought  to 
be  suitable  to  the  station  and  situation  of  the 
person  addressed;  a  s^iperseription  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  other  writings  or  over  tombs 
and  pillars  ;  it  ought  to  be  appropriate." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  directioji 
and  order:  "Direction  contains  most  of  in- 
struction in  it ;  order  most  of  authority. 
Directions  should  be  followed  ;  orders  obeyed. 
It  is  necessary  to  direct  those  who  are  unable 
to  act  for  themselves ;  it  is  necessary  to  order 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  execute  the 
orders  .  .  .  Dlrectio7is  extend  to  the  moral 
conduct  of  others,  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life ;  orders  are  confined  to  the 
personal  convenience  of  the  individual.  A 
parent  directs  a  child  as  to  his  behaviour  in 
company,  or  as  to  his  conduct  when  he  enters 
life  ;  a  teacher  directs  his  pupil  in  tlie  choice 
of  books,  or  in  the  distribution  of  his  studies : 
the  mastier  gives  orders  to  his  attendants  to  b£ 
in  waiting  for  him  at  a  certain  hour ;  or  he 
gives  orders  to  his  tradesmen  to  provide  what 
is  necessary,"    {Crabb  :  Eng,  Synon.) 

direction-angle,  s. 

Nat.  Phil.  :  The  angle  formed  by  the  lines  of 
direction  of  two  forces.    [Angle  of  Direc- 

TION.] 

*  direction  -  giver,  s  An  adviser,  a 
counsellor. 

"Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver. 
Let  us  into  the  city  presently."  > 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

*  di-rec'-ti-tude,  s.     [A  corrupted  or  coined 
word.]    Meaning,  apparently,  difficulties. 

"Which  friends,  sir,  as  it  were,  durst  not,  look  yoo, 
sir,  show  themselves,  as  we  term  it,  hia  friends,  whiln 
he's  in  directitude." — Sliakesp. :  Coriolanut,  iv.  5. 

*  dl-rec'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  direct ;  -ive.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  the  power  of  directing,  instruct- 
ing, or  regulating. 

"Mind,  as  the  principal  and  directive  cause."— 
Cudworth  :  Intellectual  System,  p.  153, 

2.  Able  to  be  directed,  capable  of  being 
directed. 

"Swords  ajid  bows 
Directive  by  the  limba."    Shakesp.  :  TroUus,  i.  3. 

3.  Guiding,  directing,  pointing,  or  showiag 
the  way. 

"  Nor  visited  by  one  directive  ray, 
From  cottage  streaming,  or  from  airy  halL" 

Thomson :  Autumn,  1,147,  1,148. 

IL  Law :  Pertaining  to  or  containing  direc- 
tions as  to  things  to  be  done ;  directory,  in 
contradistinction  to  penal. 

"  Subject  to  the  laws  thereof,  as  weU  in  the  penal,  as 
in  the  directive  jMirt  of  them." — State  Trials;  Lieut.- 
Colonel  LUbuime  (1649). 

di-rect'-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  direct;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  direct  or  straight  line  ;  straight  on  ; 
without  deviating  or  deflection  ;   rectilineally. 

"He  proceeded  directly  along  the  street." — Scott: 
Cadyow  Castle  (Introd.)  , 

2.  By  direct  means  ;  in  a.  direct  manner. 
Opposed  to  indirectly. 

' '  Indirectly  and  directly  too 
Thou  hast  coutrived  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant. " 

Shake^.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

3.  Used  much  in  the  sense  of  exactly,  pre- 
cisely, immediately. 

"Having  directly  over  it  a  very  faire  and  rich 
canopy." — Drake:   World  Encompassed, -q.  W, 


fate,  iS.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se.  os  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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4.  As  an  immediate  step  or  deduction. 

"Now  o£  this  major  or  first  proposition  .  .  .  doth 
the  couclasionioliov/ directly.  ^Frith:  Workes.-p.UT. 

5.  Without  any  intervening  space  ;  at  once. 

"The  ridgea  rise  Mrectly  from  the  sea."— Cttdft / 
Voyages,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvii. 

6.  Immediately,  at  once,  very  soon,  without 
delay  or  hesitation,  instantly. 

"  Doct.  Wni  she  BO  now  to  bed? 
dent.  Directly"      Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

7.  On  the  instant  that,  as  soon  as. 

"  Yet,  directly  we  begin,  to  follow  him  atop  by  step 
there  is  abunoaiLce  to  Justify  the  contempt." — Quar- 
terly Review,  Jan.,  1859,  p.  72. 

8.  Openly,  plainly,  expressly,  without  cir- 
cumlocution or  ambiguity. 

"  II  you  give  me  dilrectly  to  understand  you  have 
prevailed." — Shakesp. :  Oymbeline,  i.  4. 

*  9.  Honestly,  straightforwardly. 

"  I  have  dealt  most  direci^z/ in  thy  aflf'air."—.5/«tfce8p.  : 
Othello,  iv.  2. 
1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  directly, 
vm/mediately,  instantly,  and  instantaneously : 
"Directly  is  most  applicable  to  the  actions 
of  men  ;  im/rmcliately  and  instantly  to  either 
actions  or  events.  Directly  refers  to  the  in- 
terruptions which  may  intentionally  delay  the 
commencement  of  any  work  ;  immediately  in 
general  refers  to  the  space  of  time  that  inter- 
venes. A  diligent  person  goes  directly  to  his 
work  ;  he  suffers  nothing  to  draw  him  aside  ; 
good  news  is  imTnediately  spread  abroad  upon 
its  arrival.  .  .  .  Immediately  and  instantly,  or 
instantaneously,  both  mark  a  quick  succession 
of  events,  but  the  latter  in  a  much  stronger 
degree  than  the  former.  Immediately  is  nega- 
tive ;  it  expresses  simply  that  nothing  inter- 
venes ;  instantly  is  positive,  signifying  tlie 
very  existing  moment  in  which  the  thing 
happens.  A  person  who  is  of  a  willing  dispo- 
sition goes  or  runs  vm/medmtely  to  the  assist- 
ance of  another  ;  but  the  ardour  of  affection 
impels  him  to  fly  instantly  to  his  relief,  as  he 
sees  the  danger.  ...  A  course  of  proceeding 
is  direct,  the  consequences  are  immediate,  and 
the  effects  instantaneous."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

directly  proportional,  a. 

Math. :  A  term  used  in  contradistinction  to 
the  term  inversely  propoi-tional.  Two  quanti- 
ties are  directly  proportional  when  they  both 
increase  or  decrease  together,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  ratio  shall  be  constant. 

dl-rect'-ness,  «.     [Eng.  direct;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  direct  or 
straight ;  straightness  ;  direct  tendency  to  a 
point. 

"They  argued  from  celestial  causea  only,  the  con- 
stant vicinity  of  the  aun,  and  the  directnesa  of  his 
Ta,ya."—Bentley. 

2.  Nearness  of  way. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  direct  or  to  the 
point ;  absence  of  wandering ;  straightforward- 
ness. 

"There  wag  an  unceremonious  directness  in  his  gaze 
now."— C.  Brontis:  Jatie  Byre,  ch.  xxix. 

di-rec'-tor,  s.    [Lat.,  from  directus,  pa.  par. 
of  dirigo;    Fr.  directeur;   &p.%  director ;   Ital. 
direttore.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  points  out,  shows,  or  sets  out  a 
direction  or  cause. 

2.  One  who  directs,  superintends,  or  ma- 
nages others  ;  one  who  superintends  or  regu- 
lates any  act  or  operation. 

"Sir  Christopher  was  a  chief  director  of  things  done 
in  the  house."— &(/(fl  TriaU ;  Sir  C.  lilunt  (1000). 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

4.  An  instructor,  an  adviser,  a  counsellor. 

"  The  precept  and  example  of  our  divine  direotor."— 
Movmtague:  Deooute  Easayes,  pt.  i.,  tr.  xv.,  §  3. 
*  5.  A  rule,  ordinance,  or  guide. 

"  Common  forms  were  not  design'd 
Directors  to  a  noble  mind."  Svrift. 

.     6.  Anything  which  controls,  regulates,  or 
directs  by  influence. 

"  Safety  from  external  danger  is  the  most  powerful 
director  of  national  conduct."— Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Eccles.  (especially  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church) :  A  spiritual  adviser  or  guide  ;  a  con- 
fessor. 

' '  I  am  her  director  and  her  guide  in  spiritual  afiiiirs." 
—Dryden :  Spani^  Friar,  ii,  2. 

2.  Elect. :  A  metallic  instrument  on  a  glass 
handle,  and  connected  by  a  chain  with  the 
pole  of  a  battery  or  Leyden  jar.  It  is  applied 
on  that  part  of  a  body  to  which  a  shock  is  to 
be  sent. 


3.  Sur. :  A  grooved  instrument  for  guiding 
a  bistoury,  bullet-extractor,  &c. 

"  The  manner  of  opening  with  a  knife  is  by  sliding 
it  on  a  director." — Sluirpe :  Surgery. 

i.  Merc. :  One  of  a  board  or  body  of  men 
appointed  by  the  shareholders  in  a  company 
to  transact  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

^  (1)  Director  plane : 

Math. ;  In  the  first  class  of  warped  sm-faces 
the  plane  to  which  all  of  the  lined  elements 
are  parallel  is  called  the  director  plane  of  the 
surfaces. 

(2)  Director  of  an  original  line : 

Perspect. :  The  straight  line  passing  through 
the  directing-point  and  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator. 

(3)  Director  of  the  eye  : 

Perspect. :  An  intersection  of  the  plane 
with  the  directing-plane,  perpendicular  to  the 
original  jjlane  and  that  of  the  picture,  and 
hence  also  perpendicular  to  the  directing  and 
vanishing  planes,  since  each  of  the  two  latter 
is  parallel  to  each  of  the  two  former.    (Gwilt.) 

di-rec'-tor-ate,  s.    [Eng.  director;  -ate.] 

1,  The  ofl&ce  or  position  of  a  director. 

2.  A  body  or  board  of  directors  or  managers ; 
the  directors  collectively. 

"The  more  vigorous  action  of  the  directorate." — 
AtheneEiirn,  April  1,  1882. 

di-rec-tor'-i-al,  a.    [Eng.  directory ;  -al.l    :^ 

1.  Pei-taining  to  or  containing  directions  or 
commands. 

"The  emperour's  power  in  the  collective  body  is 
not  directorial,  but  executive." — Guthrie :  Qermaiiy. 

2.  Pertaining  to  directors. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  French  Directory. 
"When  this  object  was  to  be  weighed  against  the 

directorial  conquests,  the  principle  of  barter  became 
perfectly  ridiculous,  "—flwrfte ;  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

*  di-rec'-tdr-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  direc(or(3/) ,-  -ire.] 
To  bring  under  the  Presbyterian  Directory  for 
public  worship. 

'*  Undertaking  to  directorize,  to  unliturgize,  to 
catechize,  and  to  dlsciplinize  their  brethren,  —ffau- 
den :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  609.    {Davies.) 

di-rec'-tor-ship,  s.  [Eng.  director;  -ship.\ 
Tlie  offfce  or  position  of  a  director. 

"In  1773  be  was  a  candidate  for  the  directorship." — 
Mickle :  TO  Commander  Johnston. 

di-rec'-tor-y,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  directoire ;  Lat. 
directoriu^.  ] 

*  A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  That  serves  to  direct  or  guide  ;  directing. 
"This    needle    the  mariners   call  their  directory 

needle."— Oreyory  :  Posthuma,  p.  281. 

2.  Directing,  commanding,  enjoining. 

"  Every  law  may  be  said  to  consist  of  several  parts  : 
one  declaratory,  whereby  the  rights  to  be  observed, 
and  the  wrongs  to  be  eschewed,  are  clearly  laid  down  ; 
another  directory,  whereby  the  subject  is  enjoined  to 
observe  those  rights,  and  abstain  from  the  commission 
of  those  wrongs.  —£iocfc«(one;  Comment.  (Introd.),  S  1. 
B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  That  which  serves  to  direct  or  guide ;  a 
guide. 

"  This  example  of  Christ's  choosing  illiterate  men  Is 
no  more  our  directory  to  follow  than  it  Is  to  choose 
such  as  we  knew  Judasses,  as  he  did." — Whitlocft: 
Manners  of  the  English. 

*  2.  A  board  of  directors  ;  a  directorate. 

3.  A  book  containing  the  names  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  town,  city,  or  district,  arranged 
alphabetically,  with  their  professions,  busi- 
nesses, and  places  of  abode. 

^  The  first  London  Directory  was  printed 
in  1677.  The  Post  Office  Directory  first  ap- 
peared in  1800.    (Haydn.) 

II.  Technically : 
1.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  title 
of  a  book  containing  the  systematical  list  of 
sins  to  be  inquired  Into  at  confession. 

"  The  bishop  being  writ  to,  to  send  an  account  out  of 
the  casuistical  directories  for  confessors  .  .  .  returned 
this  answer." — Bp.  Barlow :  Remains,  p.  222. 

(2)  A  book  of  directions  for  public  worship, 
drawn  up  by  an  assembly  of  divines  at  West- 
minster in  1644,  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  Directory  pre- 
scribed no  form  of  prayer  or  manner  of  external 
worship,  and  enjoined  the  people  to  make  no 
responses  except  Amen.  It  was  adopted  by 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland  in  1645,  and  many 
of  its  regulations  are  still  observed.  (Haydn, 
&c.) 

"  Under  the  Directory  there  will  be  as  different  re- 
ligions and  as  different  desires." — Bp.  Taylor  :  On 
Extempore  Prayer. 


2.  Hist  :  A  name  given  to  the  government 
established  by  the  constitution  of  August 
22, 1795.  It  was  composed  of  five  members  : 
MM.  L6peaux,  Letoumer,  Rewbel,  Barras,  and 
Carnot.  It  ruled  in  conjunction  with  two 
chambers,  the  Council  of  Ancients  and  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred.  At  the  revolution  of 
18th  Brumaire  (Nov.  9,  1799),  it  was  deposed 
by  Bonaparte,  who  with  Carabacer^s  and  Le- 
brun  assumed  the  government  as  three  consuls, 
himself  the  first,  December  15,  1799.  (Haydn.) 

di-rec'-tress,  s.  [Fr.  directrice;  Lat.  direc- 
trix.] A  female  who  directs,  guides,  or  super- 
intends. 

"  How  much  the  mild  directress  of  the  plough 
Owes  to  aUiance  with  these  new-bom  arts  1" 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vlii 

di-reo'-truc,  a.    [Lat.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  female  who  directs ;  a 
directress. 

"The  regent  and  directrix  of  the  whole  body's  cul- 
ture, motion,  and  welfare.'— 5p.  Taylor:  Artifidat 
Mandsmneness,  p.  24. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mathematics : 

(1)  The  directrix  of  a  conic  section  is 
a  straight  line  so  placed  that  the  ratio 
obtained  by  dividing  the  distance  from  any 


DIREOTEIX. 


point  of  the  curve  to  it  by  the  distance  from 
the  same  point  to  the  focus  shall  be  constant. 
The  directrix  is  always  perpendicular  to  the 
principal  axis.  Thus  if  n  e  represent  a  conic 
section  of  which  c  is  the  focus  and  a  e  the 

directrix,  then  —  =  a  constant  quantity.    In 

c  D 
the  ellipse  and  hyperbola  there  are  two  di- 
rectrices, each  of  which  corresponds  to  one- 
half  of  the  curve. 

(2)  The  directrix  of  a  parabola  is  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  produced,  and  whose 


DIREC?rRIX. 

distance  from  the  vertex  is  equal  to  the 
distance  of  the  vertex  from  the  focus.  Thus 
A  B  is  the  directrix  of  the  parabola  d  E  p,  of 
which  c  is  the  focus. 

2.  Descr.  Geom.  :  A  line  along  which  the 
generatrix  moves  in  generating  a  warped  or 
single  curved  surface. 

di're-ffal,  a.  [Eng.  dire;  ■ful{l).'\  Dire, 
dreadful,  calamitous,  fatal,  fearful 

"  See  what  a  tempest  direful  Hector  spreads." 

Pope :  Homer's  Iliad,,  xviL  288. 

di're-fiil-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  direful;  -ly.l  In  a 
dire  or  direful  manner ;  dreadfully,  direly, 
fearfully. 

di're-f^l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  direful ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  direful,  terrible,  or 
calamitous. 

"  The  direfulness  of  this  pestilence  is  more  emphati- 
cally set  forth  in  these  few  words,  than  in  forty  such 
odes  as  Sprat's  on  the  plague  at  Athena."— Z>r.  Wart^: 
Essay  on  Po2fe. 

t  di're-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dire;  -ly.]  In  a  dire 
or  fearful  manner  or  degree  ;  direfuUy. 


bSJl,  h6}t;  po^t.  Jo^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.  ph  -f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -cious.  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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dirempt — dirted 


■  di-rempt',  a.    [Lat.  diremptus,  pa.  par.  of 

dirimo  =  to  separate,  to  divide :  di  =  dis  = 
apart,  and  emo  =  to  l^uy.]  Divided,  disjointed, 
separated. 


*  di-rempt',  v.t.    [Dirempt,  a.^    To  break  off, 

to  separate. 

"The  deflnitive  strife  might  be  dirempted  by  aen- 

teiice."— nourished :  Conquest  of  Ireland,  ch.  xxxiii. 

*  di-remp'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  diremptio,  from 
■<hremptiis,  pa.  par.  o(  dirimo.]     A  separation, 

a  breaking  off  or  apart. 

"  A  just  dircmption  on  the  part  of  the  judges,"— ZIj?. 
Hall :  Cases  of  Conscience. 

di're-ness,  s.  [Eng  dire  ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  dire  ;  direfalness. 

"  Direiipss,  f.-imiliar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  start  me."        Shakvsp. :  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

"^  di-rep'-tiou,  s.  [Lat.  direptio,  from  di- 
reptus,  pa.  par.  of  diripio  :  (Zi  =  dis  =  apart, 
away,  and  rapio  =  to  snatch.]  The  act  of 
plundering  or  pillaging. 

■"  The  whole  country  by  these  continuall  dircptians 
WI13  vtterly  deprived  of  the  ataflfe  of  food." — Speed  : 
The  Saxons,  bk.  vii..  ch,  i.,  5  2. 

^  dl-rep-ti'-tioilS,  a.  [From.  Lat.  direptus, 
pa.  par.  ol  diripio  =  to  plunder.]  Having  the 
character  of  direption  ;  plundering,  pillaging. 

*  di-rep-ti'-tious-ly',  adv.  [Formed  from 
Lat.  direptus,  pa.  par.  of  diripio  =  to  plunder ; 
on  the  analogy  of  surreptitiously  (q.v.).]  By 
way  of  direption  or  plunder. 

"  And  so  the  grants  surreptitiously  and  direpti- 
tioitsly  obtained.'  —Strype :  Memorials  (an.  1532). 

<d,irge,  *dirige,  s.  [Lat.  (?.tri(;e=directthou, 
imper.  of  (hr/firo— to  direct.  From  the  first 
word  of  the  antiphon  in  the  office  for  the 
dead,  which  begins  with  the  words  (Ps.  y.  8), 
^'Dirige,  Domine  meus,  in  conspectu  tuo  viara 
meara,"] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  funeral  song  or  hymn ;  a 
lament ;  a  song  or  tune  expressive  of  grief  and 
mourning. 

'■  She  comes,  and  in  the  vale  hath  heard 
The  funeral  dirge." 

]V'oTdsworCli :  White  Doe  of  Jlylstone,  vi. 

II.  Mils.  :  A  solemn  piece  of  music,  of  a 
funereal  or  memorial  character,  so  called  from 
the  first  word  of  the  Antiphon.  The  office  of 
"burial  of  the  dead  was  called  in  the  Primer 
((cir.  1400)  Placebo  (from  the  words  of  the  anti- 
phon, *' Placebo  Domino,  in  regione  vivorum"). 
and  Dirige,  and  in  the  Primer  of  Henry  VIII. 
<1545)  is  called  The  Dirige.  (Stainer  6t  Barrett.) 

*  dirge-ale,  s.    A  funeral  feast.    [Ale.] 

"  Church-ales,  helpe-ales.  and  soule-alea.  caUed  also 
dirge-afes,  with  the  heathenish  riotiugat  bride-alea." — 
Boiinshed :  Bescrip.  Brit.,  bk.  li.,  ch.  1, 

dirge-like,  a.    Sad,  mournful,  sorrowful. 

"  A  dirge-like  voice  that  mourns  the  dead." 

nanans  :  Tale  of  the  Secret  Tribunal. 

dirge-note,  a.  The  note  of  a  funeral 
iymn  or  tune. 

"  Ready  to  sound  o'er  land  and  sea 
That  dirge-note  of  the  brave  and  free." 

Moore :  Fire  Worshippers. 

*  dirge-priest,  ^  dirige-priest,  s.    A 

priest  who  said  prayers  for  the  dead. 

"  There  were  mass-priests,  dirge-priests,  chantry- 
priests." — Strype  :  Memorials  (an.  1546). 

-dir-ge'e,  dir-ze'e,  s.  [Mahratta,  &;c.,  dursee, 
fern,  of  durza  =  a  tailor.]  A  native  domestic 
tailor  or  needle  v.' oman. 

*  dir'ge-fiil,  a.  [Eng.  dirge;  -ful(l).'\  Moan- 
ing, lamenting. 

"Soothed  sadly  by  the  dlrgeful  wind." 

Coleridge:  Monody  on  Chatterton. 

^  dir'-i-ge,  s.  [DiRQE.]  The  office  for  the  dead. 

"  Matins,  and  mass,  and  evensong,  and  placelio,  and 
dirige,  and  commendation,  and  mattins  of  our  L.idy, 
■were  ordained  of  sinful  men,  to  be  sung  with  high 
crym^.'—WijcUJfe;  Of  Prelates,  ch.  xi. 

*  dir'-i-gent,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  dirigens,  pr.  par. 

oi  dirign  =  to  direct.] 

A.  As  ad]. :  Directing. 

' '  The  dirigent  line  in  geometry  is  that  along  which 
the  line  describent  is  carried,  in  the  generation  of  any 
fl  gure. " — J7a  rris. 

B,  As  suhstantivE : 

Geom. :  The  same  as  Directrix  (q.v.). 

ditr'-ig-i-ble,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  dirigi- 
bills.]    That  may  be  directed  or  controlled. 


*  dir'-i-ment,  a.  [Fr.  dirimant  =  rendering 
null,  from  Lat.  dirirnens,  pr.  par.  o£  dirimo  = 
to  take  asunder,  to  part.] 

Law  :  Rendering  null  and  void. 

*f[  Diriment  impediments  of  ma/rriage  : 
Law  :  Impediments  of  marriage  which  from 
the  very  outset   render    it  null   and    void. 

(JVTiarton.) 

dirk  (1),  durk,  s.    [Ir.   &  Gael.  diUrc]     A 
dagger  or  poniard,  wora  as  part  of 
the  equipment  of  a  Highlander. 

"  In  haste  the  stripling  to  hia  side 
His  father's  dirk  and  broadswurd  tied 

Scott :  Lady  of  tJie  Lake,  iii.  18. 

dirk-knife,  s     A  knife  with  a 

hinged  dirk-blade. 

*dirk  (2),   s     [Dirk  (1),  a.]    Dark- 
ness. 

"  Light  with  dirk  hath  accordance." 

Lydgate :  Minor  Poems,  p.  59. 

*  dirk  (1),  *  dirke,  *  dyrk,  a.  [A.  S. 

deorc.] 

1.  Lit. :  Dark. 

"  Day  that  was  is  wightly  past, 
And  now  at  earst  the  dirke  night  doe  haste." 

Spenser :  Sheplieards  Calender  (Sept.). 

2.  Obscure,  dull. 

••Wov\A\.i\.i\iisdirk."—WycUffe:  Set  Works,  i.  394. 

dirk  (2),  durk,  a.  [Durk,  a.]  Thick-set, 
strongly-made,  muscular. 

dirk  (1),  durk,  v.t.  [Dirk  (1),  s.]  To  stab 
with  a  dirk  ;  to  poniard. 

"  I  thought  of  the  Ruthvens  that  were  dirked  in 
their  ain  house,  for  it  may  be  as  small  a  forfeit." — 
Scott :  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  iii, 

"^dirk  (2),  *dirk'-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  dear- 
eian.l 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  darken,  to  make  dark. 
"Thewhiche  clothes  a  derkenes  ■  .  .  hadde  duskid 

and.  dirked." — Chaucer:  Boethias,  p.  5, 

2.  Fig.  :  To  obscure,  to  hide. 

"Our  feith  was  dirkid." 

Lydgate  :  Minor  Poems,  p.  1:^8. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  dark  or  darkened. 
dirk'ed  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dirk  (1),  v.] 

dirk'ed  (2),  *  dirk-id,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dirk 
(2),  v.] 

*dirk'-en,  *dirk-yn,  v.t.    [Dirk  (2),  v.] 

dirk'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.  &,  s.    [Dirk  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. .  The  act  of  stabbing  with  a 
dirk. 

dirk'-ing  (2),  pr,  par.  &  s.     [Dirk  (2),  v.] 

A,  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  darkening 
or  of  becoming  darker. 

*  dirk' -ness,   *dirk-nes9e,  s.     [Dark- 

ness.] 

dirl  (1),  *dirle  (1),  v.i.    [Thrill.] 

1.  To  thrill,  to  tingle. 

"Like  the  noop  of  my  elbow,  it  whiles  gets  a  bit 
dirl  on  the  corner." — Scott:  Heart  of  Midlothian, 
ch.  xvii. 

2.  To  vibrate,  to  tinkle. 

"Twisting  a  rope  of  straw  round  his  horse's  feet, 
that  they  might  not  dirl  or  make  a  din  on  the  stones. 
he  led  it  cannlly  out,  and  down  to  the  river's  brink." 
—Jl.  Gilhaize,  i.  131. 

*dirl  (2),  *dirle  (2),  v.t.  [Drill,  v.]  To 
penetrate,  to  pierce. 

"  Young  Pirance,  the  sone  of  erle  Dragabald, 
Was  dirlit  with  lufe  of  fair  Meridiane." 

Bannatyne :  MS.  Chron.  S.  P.  iii.  236. 

*dirl,  S,      [DlRL(l),  v.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  A  slight  tremulous  stroke. 

2.  A  tremulous  motion  or  vibration,  accom- 
panied with  a  slight  noise. 

II.  Fig. :  A  twinge  of  conscience. 

*dirl'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dirl(1),  v.] 
A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  sound  caused  by  frequent  knockings. 

2,  A  slight  tingling  or  smarting  pain. 

"  Of  his  body,  as  thocht  it  had  not  bene 
Botaue  dirling,  or  ane  litill  stound." 

Douglas :  Virgil,  424,  49. 


dirr,    a.     [Dirr,   v.]     Benumbed,   insensible, 
torpid. 

dirr,  V.  t.     [Dor,  v.  ]    To  numb  ;  to  make  torpid 
or  benumbed. 

dirt,  *drit,  *dritt,  *dritte,  *drytt,  s. 

[Icel  drit  =  dirt,  excrement ;  drita  =  to  void 
excrement ;  O.  Dut.  driet  =  dirt ;  Dut.  drijten 
=  to  void  excrement.] 

A.  Ordinary  Langttage : 
I.  Literally  : 

I.  Mud,  Hlth,  mire  ;  anything  which  ad- 
heres to  a  body  and  renders  it  dirty,  foul,  or 
unclean. 

"  But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 
That  hangs  upon  your  face." 

Cowper  :  History  of  John  Gilpin. 

*  2.  Excrement. 

"  And  he  could  not  draw  the  dagger  out  of  his  belly; 
and  the  dirt  came  out." — Judges  iii.  22, 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  thing  of  little  or  no  value. 
"    "All  thingis  .  .  .  Ideme  as  dryt,  that  I  wynne  Crist  " 
—  Wyclijfe:  Philip,  iii. 

*  2.  An  epithet  of  abuse,  scorn,  or  contempt. 
"  Go  hom,  swithe,  f  uIb  drit,  eherl."     ffavelok,  682. 

3.  Meanness,  sordidness. 

"  Honours  whfth  are  thus  thrown  away  upon  dirt 
and  infamy." — Mel-moth:  Pliny,  bk.  vii.,  lett.  29. 

4.  Abuse  ;  abusive  or  scurrilous  language. 

B.  Min. :  A  miner's  term  for  the  earth, 
gravel,  stones,  &c.,  put  iuto  the  cradle  to  be 
washed. 

dirt-beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  A  name  given  to  certain  dark-coloured 
loam-like  beds,  which  occur interstratified  with 
Oolitic  limestones  and  sandstones  of  Portland, 
evidently  the  sorts  in  which  gi'ew  the  cycads, 
zamias,  and  other  plants  of  the  period.  They 
contain  not  only  Cycadese,  but  also  stumps  of 
trees  from  3  ft.  to  7  ft.  in  height,  in  an  erect 
position,  with  their  roots  extending  beneath 
them.  Stems  of  trees  are  also  found  pros- 
trate, some  of  them  from  20  ft.  to  25  ft.  in 
height,  and  from  1ft.  to  2  ft.  in  diameter. 
(Page,  &c.) 

dirt-board,  s. 

J'ehicles :  A  board  for  warding  off  earth  from 
the  axle-arm.    A  cuttoo-plate. 

dirt-eating,  s. 

Med.  :  A  disease  of  the  nutritive  functions 
amongst  negroes.  Cachexia  Africaiw.,  in  which 
the  patient  is  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire 
to  eat  dirt 

*  dirt-fear,  s.  A  fright  or  fear  which 
causes  one  to  become  livid. 

"  He  trembled,  and,  which  was  a  token 
Of  a  dirt-fear,  looked  dun  as  docken." 

Meston  :  Poems,  p.  131. 

*  dirt-fear'd,  a.  Made  pale  or  livid 
with  fear. 

dirt-flee,  dirt-fly,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  The  yellow  fiy  that  haunts  dung- 
hills, MtLsca  stercoraria. 

2.  Fig. :  The  term  is  sometimes  proverbially 
applied  to  a  young  woman  who.  from  pride, 
has  long  remained  in  a  single  state,  andmakes 
a  low  maiTiage  after  having  scornfully  refused 
good  offers. 

dirt-bouse,  s.    A  close  stool,  a  privy. 

dirt-pie,  *  dirt-pye,  s.  Clay  or  mud 
moulded  by  children  in  imitation  of  pastiy,  &c. 
[Mud- pie.] 

"  I  will  learn  to  ride,  fence,  vault,  and  make  fortifi- 
cations in  dirt-pyes."—Otway  :  The  Atheist  (1684). 

dirt-scraper,  s.  A  grading-shovel ;  a 
road-scraper  ;  an  implement  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  horses,  managed  by  one  man,  and  used  in 
levelling,  banking  up,  or  grading  ground. 
(Knight.) 

dirt- weed,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  name  given  to  Ckenopodium,  album, 
from  its  growing  on  dung-hills. 

dirt,  r.^    [Dirt,  s.  ;  Drite.]    To  make  dirty 
or  lilthy  ;  to  bedaub  with  dirt  or  filth. 

*'  111  company  is  like  a  dog  who  dirts  those  moat 
whom  he  loves  best."— Swi^t 

dirt'-ed,  a.     [Eng.  dirt;  -ed.]    Made  dirty  or 
filthy ;  bedaubed,  dirtied. 

"  Like  a  slouen,  dirted  up  to  the  horse'a  bellie."— 
Foxe:  Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  1,581. 


^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  whd,  son;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
Sjrrian.    ee,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


dirten— aisaccordaiic 
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*  dirt'-en^  *  dirt'-in,  a.     [Eng.  dirt ;  -en.] 

1.  Lit. :  Dirty,  filthy. 

"  Rotten  CTOk,  dirtcn  dok,  cry  Cok,  or  I  sail  quell  thee." 
Dunbar:  Euenjreeii,  ii.  CO. 

2.  Fig. :  Mean,  sordid,  contemptible,  base. 

"  And  thairfoc  this  Jumay  wes  callit  the  dlrtin  raid." 
—Bellenden:  Cron.,  bk.  xvi„  ch.  xix. 

•  dirt'-en-l3^,  chJp.  [Eng.  dirten ;  -ly.]  In  a 
dirty  manner ;  dirtily. 

dirt'-er,  s.  [Eng.  dirt;  -er.]  In  a  null  the 
vibrating  stick  that  strikes  the  bolter.  (Scotch.) 

dirt'-ied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dirtv,  v.] 

dirt -i-ly",  adv.    [Eng.  dirty ;  -ly.^ 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  dirty,  filthy,  or  foul  manner 
or  state. 

2.  Fig. :  In  a  mean,  sordid,  or  shameful 
manner. 

"  Such  gold  as  that  wherewithal 
ChiTniquea  from  each  mineral 
Are  dirtily  and  desperately  gull'd." 

Dtmiio :  Elegy  xli. 

dirt'-i-ness,  s.    [Eng.  dirty;  -ness.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dirty 
or  filthy ;  filthiness. 

■"  Hia  [a  collier  b]  high  'wagea  arise  altogether  from 
the  haraship,  disagreeahleness,  and  dirtiness  of  his 
work."— Smiift .-  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  oh.  x. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Disagreeableness,  moistness,  sloppiuess  ; 
as,  The  dirtiTiess  of  the  weather. 

2.  Meanness,  sordidness,  baseness. 

3.  Filthiness,  obscenity. 

*' This  degenerate  wantouuess  and  dirfinfss  of  speech." 
— Barrow  :  Sermons,  i.  13. 

dirt-y,  *diirt-ie,  a.    [Eng.  dirt;  -y.} 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Full  of  or  covered  with  dirt ;  foul,  filthy, 
turbid. 

2.  Making  filthy,  foul,  nasty,  or  unclean. 
""  He  seemed  hreathleaae,  hartlesse,  faint,  and  wan ; 

And  all  his  armour  sprinkled  was  with  blood, 
And  soiled  with  durtia  gore,  that  no  man  can 
Disceme  the  hew  thereof." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  41. 

3.  Impure,  dusky ;  not  clear. 

"  Pound  an  almond,  and  the  clear  white  colour  will 
be  altered  into  a  dirti/  one."~Locke. 

4.  Involving  or  accompanied  by  dirt  or 
sloppiness ;  sloppy.  (Frequently  used  by 
sailors  as  expressing  weather  dark,  gusty, 
and  wet.) 

"  There's  some  dirty  weather  to  the  westward." — 
Lever :  Ilarry  Lorrcqiter,  ch.  xxxlii. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Mean,  base,  despicable,  dishonourable. 

"  But  to  break  through  the  ties  of  allegiance  merely 
because  tbe  sovereign  was  unfortunate  was  not  only 
wicked  but  dirty." — Macaulay ;  Hist  Eng.,  oh.  xlv. 

2.  Coarse,  obscene,  filthy. 
dirty  I>iok,  5. 

Bot. :  Cheuopodium  album,  from  its  growth 
on  dung-hills.    [Dirt-weed.] 

dirty  John,  s. 

Eot. :  Chenopodiuvi  viilvana. 

dirty-sMrted,  a.  Dirty  orunclean  in  dress. 

"If  we  must  have  dirty-shirted  guards  upon  the 
theatres,  .  .  ."^Qoldtmith:  The  Bee,  No.  1. 

■^urt'-^,  v.t.    [Dirty,  a.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  dirty  or  foul ;  to  soil,  to 
defile. 

"The  dust  falls  in  such  quantities  as  to  dirtr/  every- 
thing on  hoard,  aud  to  hurt  people's  eyes." — Darwin  : 
Voyage  Jiound  the  World  (1870),  cli.  i.,  p.  5, 

2.  Fig. :  To  disgrace,  to  stain,  to  sully,  to 
tarnish. 

"  He  rather  aoyled  hia  fingers  then  dirtied  his  hands 
in  the  matter  of  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent."— Fuller  : 
Wortliies;  London, 

Airt'-^-ingf  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.    [Dirty,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  dirty,  foul, 

or  filthy;  a  tarnishing,  disgi-acing,  or  sullying. 

*dl-riip'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  diruptio,  from  di~ 
^nqitiis,  pa.  par.  of  dir^impo  —  to  break  or 
burst  asunder  :  di  =  dis  =  apart,  and  rumpo 
=  to  break,  to  burst.]  The  act  of  breaking  or 
bursting  asunder ;  the  state  of  being  broken 
or  burst  asunder ;  disruption. 

dis,  s.    [Ger.] 

Miis. :  The  German  term  for  d  {,  and  also, 
according  to  a  curious  former  Viennese  custom, 
for  eI?.    (Grove.) 


dis-,  pre/.  A  prefix  or  inseparable  particle 
largely  used  in  composition  to  express  priva- 
tion or  negation,  as  to  disarm  =  to  deprive  of 
arms  ;  to  disagree  —  not  to  agree.  It  is  from 
the  Lat.  dis  =  apart,  and  this  is  from  an 
older  dvis,  from  Lat.  duo  =  two.  The  Lat. 
dis  became  des  in  Old  French ;  French  cU : 
this  appears  in  several  words,  as  in  defeat, 
dery,  &c.,  where  the  prefix  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  that  due  to  Lat.  de.  Again, 
in  some  cases  dis-  is  a  late  substitution  for  an 
older  des-,  which  is  the  Old  French  des- :  thus 
Chaucer  has  desarmen,  from  the  Old  French 
des-armer,  in  the  sense  of  disarm.    (Skeat.) 


di'~sa,  s.    [Etymol.  uncei-tain.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
Orchidacese,  or  Orchids.  Disa  grandijlora  is 
found  on  Table  Mountain  at  an  elevation  of 
3,582  feet,  the  only  known  locality ;  for  it  is  in 
a  marshy  bottom,  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  summit,  where  it  is  abundant  among 
rushes  on  the  margins  of  small  pools  and 
streamlets  in  a  black  boggy  soil.  Two  other 
rare  species  are  also  seen  there,  D.  ferruginea 
and  D.  tenuifolia. 

dis-ar-bil'-i-ty,    s.      [Pref.    dis,   and   Eng. 
ability  (q.v,).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  want  of  bodily  ability,  strength,  or 
power  to  do  any  act ;  impotence,  weakness. 

"Many  withdrew  themselves  out  of  pure  faintness, 
and  disability  to  attend  the  conclusion.  — Raleigh. 

2.  A  want  of  mental  or  intellectual  abihty 
or  capacity ;  incapacity. 

"  The  ability  of  mankind  does  not  lie  in  the  impo- 
tency  or  disabilities  of  brutes. " — Locke. 

3.  A  want  of  competent  or  necessary  means 
or  instruments  to  do  any  act ;  inability. 

II.  Law :  A  want  of  competence  to  do  any 

legal  act ;  legal  incapacity  ;  a  state  of  being 

by  law  incompetent  to  do  certain  acts,  to  per- 

fonn  certain  duties,  or  to  hold  certain  offices. 

"  The  acta  which  imposed  civil  disabilities  on  those 

who  professed  his  religion." — Macattlay :  Hist.  Eng., 

ch.  vi. 

^  For  the  difference  between  disability  and 

inability,  see  Inability. 

dis-a'-ble,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  able 
(q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  render  unable ;  to  deprive  of  strength 
or  power  bodily  to  do  any  act ;  to  weaken  so 
as  to  render  incapable  of  action ;  to  incapa- 
citate. 


Pope :  HoTner's  Iliad,  xxiii.  544,  645. 

(2)  To  render  mentally  or  intellectually  in- 
capable ;  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  mental 
powers  of. 

"Womanish  tremors  and  childish  fancies  now  dit' 
abled  him  from  uaiug  it."~Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  X, 

(3)  To  deprive  of  the  means,  resources,  or 
instruments  of  action. 

"I  have  known  a  great  fleet  disabled  for  two 
montlis. '  '—Temple. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  impair,  to  diminish,  to  impoverish. 
'"Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 

How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  qf  Venice,  i.  1. 

(2)  To  disparage,  to  blacken  the  character  of. 
"Farewell.  Monsieur  Traveller:  look  you  lisp  and 

wear  strange  suits ;  disable  all  the  benefits  of  your 
own  country."— Shakesp.  :  As  Vou  Like  It,  iv.  1. 

(3)  To  deprive  of  usefulness  or  eiflcacy. 

"  Your  days  I  will  alarm,  I'll  haunt  your  nights. 
And  worse  than  age  disable  your  delights. 

Dryden. 

(4)  To  exclude  or  disqualify,  as  wanting  the 
proper  qualifications. 

"  I  will  not  disable  any  for  proving  a  scholar." — 
Wotton. 

(5)  To  confute,  refute,  or  disprove. 

"To  disable  or  confute  those  thinges  which  have 
beene  reported." — HaMuyt  .••  Voyages,  p.  221. 

n.  Law :  To  render  incapable  or  incompe- 
tent to  perform  any  legal  act ;  to  incapacitate. 
"An  attainder  of  the  ancestor  corrupts  the  blood, 
and  disables  hia  children  to  inherit." — Blackstone  : 
Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  cli.  28. 

^  The  incapacityto  inherit  to  which  Black- 
stone  refers  was  repealed  by  3  &  4  "Will.  IV., 
c.  106. 

*dis-a'-ble,  a.      [Pref.    dis,    and  Eng.   o&ie 
(q.v.).]     Unable,  incompetent,  imfit. 
"  Consider  that  my  conning  is  disable  to  write  to  yon." 
Chaucer;  Ballades;  Lenuoy. 


dis~a'-bled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disable,  r.] 

dis-a'-ble-ment,  s.     {F^ng.  disable ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  disabling  physically  or  men- 
tally ;  the  state  of  being  physically  disabled. 

"This  is  only  an  interruption  of  the  acta,  rather 
than  any  disablement  of  the  faculty."  —  South. 
Sermons,  v.  19-2. 

2.  The  act  of  disabling  legally ;  legal  inca- 
pacity or  incompetence. 

"The  penalty  of  the  refusal  thereof  was  turned 
into  a  disableme/it '{to  take  any  promotion." — Bacon: 
Obscre.  on  a  Libel  in  1592, 

^ dis-a'-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disable;  -ness.] 
Impotence. 

"  His  own  disableness  and  his  wife's  youthfulness."— 
Adams:  Works,  i.i9Z.    (Davies.) 

dis-a'-bling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Disable,  i\] 
A.  &  B.   Aspr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. .    (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  rendering  inca- 
pable or  incompetent,  whether  physically, 
mentally,  or  legally ;  disablement. 

disabllng-statute,  s. 

Law :  A  statute  passed  to  prevent  bishops, 
deans  and  chapters,  colleges  and  other  eccle- 
siastical or  eleemosynary  corporations,  and  all 
parsons  and  vicars,  from  making  improvident 
leases,  which  they  were  always  ready  to  do, 
in  consideration  of  a  fine  or  premium  paid  to 
themselves,  the  interests  of  their  successors 
being  entirely  disregarded.  It  was  also  called 
a  Restraining  statute.  {Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  17.) 

dis-a-bu'se,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  abuse 
(q.v.) ;  Fr.  desabuser.] 

1,  To  free  from  error  or  misapprehension ; 
to  set  right,  to  undeceive ;  to  deliver  from 
fallacy  or  deception. 

"  But  reason  heard,  aud  nature  well  perused. 
At  once  the  dreaming  mind  la  disalmaed." 

Coioper :  Tirocinium,  89,  90. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  misappre- 
hension or  delusion  from  which  one  is  set 
free. 

"The  admirers  of  Hume  were  more  likely  to  be 
disabused  of  their  error." — Knox :  Winter  Evenings, 
Even.  62. 

■*  3.  To  misuse,  to  abuse.    (Scotch.) 
*  4.  To  mar,  to  spoil.    (Scotch.) 

dis-a-bu^'edyi^a.  par.  or  a.    [Disabuse.] 

dis-a-biif'-ing, pr.  par.,  a.,&is.    [Disabuse. ] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  S  particip.  adj.    (See 
the  verb). 

C,  A$.  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  un- 
deceiving, or  freeing  from  en-or  or  misappre- 
hension. 

*  dis-ac-Gom'-indd-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  feng.  accommodate  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  desaccom- 
TTioder.]  To  put  to  inconvenience,  to  incom- 
mode. 


*  ^s-ac-com'-mdd-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[DlSACCOMMODATE.] 

*  dis-ac-com'-mod-at-mg,  pr.  par.,  u.,  & 

S,      [filSACCOJIMODATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  (See 
the  verb). 

C  As  subst. :  The  act  of  incommoding  or 
putting  to  inconvenience. 

dis-ac-com-mod-a'-tion,  5.  [Pref.  dis, 
and' Eng.  accommodation  (q.v.).]  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  unsuited,  unfitted,  or  un- 
prepared. 

"  Devastations  have  happened  in  some  places  more 
than  in  others,  accordinfr  to  the  accommodation  or  dis- 
accommodation  of  them  to  such  calamities." — Hale: 
Origin  of  Mankind. 

*  dis-atc-com'-pan-ied,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  accompanied '(q.v.).]     Unaccompanied. 

"To  come  disaccompanied." — Daniel:  Hist.  Eng., 
p.  10.    i Davies.) 

^  dis-ac-cord',  *  dis-a-cord',  v.i.  [Pref. 
dts,  a"nd  Eng.  accord,  v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  disagree,  to  be  discordant. 

"  Presence  and  predestlnacion  is  nothing  disacorden." 
Chaucer  :  Test,  of  Love,  bk.  ilL 

2.  To  refuse  assent. 

"  She  did  disaccord, 
Ne  could  her  liking  to  hia  love  apply." 

Spenser: F.  <i.,  VI.  iiL  7. 

'^  dis-ac-cord'-ant,  *  dis-a-cord-aunt, 

a.      [tref.   dis,   and  Eng.  accordant   (q.v.).] 


bSil*  b^;  polity  J4$^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  —  shain.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -aion  =  zhun.    -tlous,  -sious,  -oious  ~  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del 
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disacc  astom— cUsafiTec  uon 


Disagreeing  ;  not  in  accord  or  agreement ;  dis- 
pordAnt. 

"  It  iB  disacordaunt  imto  other  writers."— /"aftyan  ; 
ChroTi.,  Tol.  i.,  ch.  c. 

^  dis-ac-ciis'-tomf  v.t.  [Prof,  dis,  andEng. 
accustom  (q.v.).]  To  render  unaccustomed ; 
to  do  away  with,  or  free  from  the  force  of  cus- 
tom or  habit. 

*  dis-ac-cus'-tomed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Dis- 
accustom.] 

t  dis-ac-cus'-tom-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [Dis- 
accustom.] 

A.  As  pi\  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  s^tbst. :  The.act  or  process  of  malting 
disaccustomed. 

dis-a-^id'-i-iy,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
acidify  (q.v.).]  To  render  free  from  acidity; 
to  neutralize  or  remove  the  acid  in. 

*  dis-ac-knowl'-edge,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  acknowledge  (q.v.).]  Not  to  acknow- 
'   '      ,  to  deny,  to  disown,  to  disavow. 


"The  manner  of  denying  Christ's  deity  here  pro- 
hibited, was,  by  words  and  oral  expressions  verbally  to 
deny  and  disacknowledge  it."—South. 

*  dis-ac-knowl'-edg-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 

[D I SA  CKNOWLEDGE .  ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  denying,  disowning, 
or  disavowing. 

*  dis-ac-qua'int,  *dis-ac-quainte,  *dis- 

a^qiiaynt,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  acquaint 
(q.v.).]  To  render  unacquainted,  unfamiliar, 
or  strange  ;  to  disuse,  to  disaccustom. 

"  Ye  must  now  disacquaint  and  estraunge  yourselfes 
Irom  the  soure  old  wine  of  Mosea  lawe." — Udal :  Luke 
xvi. 

*  dis-ac-quaint'-an9e,  *.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  acquaintance  (q.  v.).]  A  state  of  disuse  of 
familiarity ;  a  being  disaccustomed. 

"  Conscience,  by  a  long  neglect  of,  and  disacqiLaint- 
ance  with  itself,  contracts  an  inveterate  mat  or  soil." 
—SoutJi. 

*  dis-ac-quaint'-ed,  *  dis-a-quaynt-ed, 

a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  acquainted  (q.v.).] 
Disused,  disaccustomed,  rendered  unfamiliar. 

"  "Tia  held  a  symptom  of  approaching  danger, 
When  disacquainted  sense  becomes  a  stranger. 
And  takes  no  knowledge  of  an  old  disease." 

Quarles :  JEmAlems. 

*  dis-ad-mon'-islu  ^■*-  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
admonish  (q.v.).]     To  dissuade,  to  disadvise. 

*  dis-ad-orn',  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  adorn 

(q.v.5.]  To  strip  or  deprive  of  ornament ;  to 
disfigure. 

"He  saw  grey  hairs  begin  to  spread. 
Deform  his  beard,  and  disadorn  his  head." 

Congreve :  Bomer'i  Bymn  to  Venus. 

»  dis-ad-orB'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disadorn.] 


&  ^ 


[Dis- 


■*  dis-ad-om'-mg,  pr.  par. 

ADORN.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. .-    (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  orna- 
ment ;  disfiguring. 

*  dis-ad-van'9e,  *  dis-ad-vaunce,  *  dis- 

ar-vaunce,  v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
advance  (q.v.).] 
A-  Transitive: 

1.  To  draw  back,  to  retire,  to  withdraw. 

"  Which  th'  other  seeing  gan  hia  course  relent, 
And  vaunted  spear  eftsoons  to  disadvance." 

Spenser :  F.  §.,  V.  iv.  7. 

2.  To  hinder,  to  impede. 

"  I  dUavavmce  :  I  disalowe  or  h.YaAsx."—PaUgrave.\ 

B.  Intrans. :  To  retreat,  to  retire,  to  with- 
draw, to  draw  back. 

"  Soon  did  they  disadvance. 
And  some  unto  him  kneel,  and  some  about  him 
dance."        Q.  Fletcher :  Christ's  Triumph,  pt.  11. 

dis-ad~vant'-age,  *  dis-ad-vaunt-age, 
*  dis-a-vaurit-age,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
advantage,  s.  (q.v.).] 
1.  An  injury,  detriment,  or  hurt  done. 


2.  A  loss,  injury,  detriment,  or  hurt  suffered. 

3.  An  unfavourable  position  or  condition ;  a 
state  iu  which  one  person  or  thing  stands  or 
contrasts  unfavourably  with  another. 

"  Even  il  the  place  should,  notwithstanding  all  dis- 
advantages.be  ame  to  repel  alargerarmy."— itfocoulaj'; 
Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  sLL 


%  (1)  At  disadvantage,  at  a  disadvantage  :  In 
a  disadvantageous  or  unfavourable  manner, 
position,  or  state. 

"  We  have  at  disadvantage  fought." 

Shahesp.  :  Curiolanus,  i.  6. 

(2)  To  disadvantage:  So  as  to  suffer  loss, 
injury,  or  detriment  to  property,  interest, 
credit,  or  fame  ;  as,  He  sold  it  to  disadvantage ; 
To  appear  to  disadvantage. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
advantage, injury,  hurt,  detriment,  and  preju- 
dice :  "  The  disadvantage  is  rather  the  absence 
of  a  good  ;  the  injwy  is  a  positive  evil :  the 
want  of  education  may  frequently  be  a  dis- 
advantageto  a  person  by  retardinghis  advance- 
ment ;  the  ill  word  of  another  may  be  an  injury 
by  depriving  of  friends.  The  disadvantage, 
therefore,  is  applied  to  such  things  as  are  of 
an  adventitious  nature  :  the  injury  to  that 
which  is  of  essential  importance.  The  hurt, 
detriment,  and  prejudice,  are  all  species  of 
injuries.  Injury,  in  general,  implies  whatever 
ill  befalls  an  object  by  the  external  action  of 
other  objects,  whether  taken  in  relation  to 
physical  or  moral  evil  to  persons,  or  to  things  ; 
hurt  is  that  species  of  injury  which  is  pro- 
duced by  more  direct  violence  ;  too  close  ap- 
plication to  study  is  injurious  to  the  health  ; 
reading  by  an  improper  light  is  hurtful  to  the 
eyes  :  so  in  a  moral  sense,  the  light  reading 
which  a  circulating  library  supplies  is  often 
injurious  to  the  morals  of  young  people  :  all 
violent  affections  are  hwrtful  to  the  mind.  The 
detriment  and  prejudice  are  species  of  injury 
which  affect  only  the  outward  circumstances 
of  a  person  :  the  former  implying  what  may 
lessen  the  value  of  an  object,  the  latter  what 
may  lower  it  in  the  esteem  of  others.  What- 
ever affects  the  stabilityof  a  merchant's  credit 
is  highly  detrimental  to  his  interests  ;  what- 
ever is  prejudicial  to  the  character  of  a  man 
should  not  be  made  the  subject  of  indiscrimi- 
nate conversation.  It  is  prudent  to  conceal 
that  which  will  be  to  our  disadvantage,  unless 
we  are  called  upon  to  make  the  acknowledg- 
ment. There  is  nothing  material  that  is  not 
exposed  to  the  injuries  of  time,  if  not  to  those 
of  actual  violence.  Excesses  of  every  kind 
carry  their  own  punishment  with  them,  for 
they  are  always  hurtful  to  the  body.  The 
price  of  a  book  is  often  detrimental  to  its  sale. 
The  intemperate  zeal  or  the  inconsistent  con- 
duct of  reUgious  professors  is  highly  preju- 
dicial to  the  spread  of  religion."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

^  dis-ad-vant'-age,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
advantage  (q.v.)']  To  place  at  a  disadvan- 
tage ;  to  cause  loss,  injury,  or  detriment  to ; 
to  prejudice. 

"  All  other  violences  are  so  far  from  advancing  Chris- 
tianity, that  they  extremely  weaken  and  disadvantage 
it."— More:  Oecay  of  Piety. 

*dis-ad-vant'-age-a-ble,  u.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng."  advantagedble  (q.v.).J  Causing  disad- 
vantage or  injury ;  disadvantageous,  detri- 
mental, unfavourable. 

"Hasty  selling  ia  commonly  as  disadvantiigeable  as 
interest.  "—5acon. 

*  dis-ad-vant'-aged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dis- 
advantage, v.] 

dis-ad-van-ta'-geoiis,  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and 

Eng.  advantageous  (q.v.).] 

1.  Contrary  to  advantage,  profit,  or  interest ; 
attended  with  or  causing  disadvantage,  injury, 
detriment,  or  prejudice  ;  prejudicial,  detri- 
mental, injurious,  or  unfavourable  to  one's 
interest. 

"The  divided  power  of  the  consular  tribunes  had 
doubtless  been  found  disadvantageous."— Lewis :  Cred. 
Early  Rom.  Sist.  (1855),  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  i. 
*  2.  Unfavourable,  prejudiced,  biassed. 

"  Whatever  disadvantageous  sentiments  we  may 
entertain  of  mankind." — Hume:   Essay  on  Princ.  of 

Oovemrnent. 

dis-ad-van-ta'-geous-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng'  advantageously  (q.v.).]  In  a  dis- 
advantageous manner ;  so  as  to  cause  or 
suffer  disadvantage,  injury,  detriment,  or  pre- 
judice. 

"  An  approving  nod  or  smile  serves  to  drive  you  on, 
and  make  you  display  yourselves  more  disadvanta- 
geously." — Gooemment  of  the  Tongue. 

dis-^d-van-ta'-geoiis-ness,  s.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  'advantageousness  (q.v.).]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  disadvantageous  ;  unfavour- 
ableness. 

*  dis-ad-vent'-ure,  *  dis-ar-vent-iire,  s. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  £ug.  adventure  (q.v.) ;  0.  Fr. 


disaventure.]    A  misfortune,  a  misadventure,  a 
mishap.  . 

-Experience  hath  oft  proved,  that  ^iich  as  esteem 
themselves  most  secure,  even  then  fall  soonest  into 
disadventure.'-Italeigh:  Arts  of  Empire.  P-  176. 

^  dis-ad-vent'-u-roiis.    *  dis-a-vent~ 

rous',  a.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  adventurous 
(q.v.).]     Unfortunate,  unhappy. 

"There  unto  him  betid  a  <ii«awemfr«M  case. ;•_ 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  IV.  xii.  4. 

*  dis-ad-vi'se,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
advise  (q.v.)'j  To  advise  not  to  do  anything ; 
to  dissuade  from  doing  anything. 

"  I  had  a  clear  reason  to  disadvisethe  purchase  of  it.' 
—Boyle :  Works,  v.  464. 

^  dis-af-fect',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
affect '(ci.v.).'] 

1.  To  fill  with  discontent ;  to  alienate  the 
goodwill  of;  to  make  discontented  or  dis- 
affected ;  to  estrange. 

"  They  had  attempted  to  disaffect  and  discontent 
his  majesty's  late  army." — Olareiidon  :  Civil  War. 

2.  To  disturb,  to  disorder. 

"  It  disaffects  the  bowels,  entang;leB  and  distorts  the 
entrails." — Bammond :  Serm.,  xxiii. 

3.  To  dislike  ;  to  be  witliout  a  liking  or 
esteem  for  ;  to  shuu  ;  to  avoid. 

' '  That  truth  which  my  charity  persuades  me  the 
most  part  of  them  disaffect."— ChUlingworth  :  Eeligimt 
of  Protestants  (Dedic). 

dis-af-fect'-ed,   ».      [Pref.    dis,    and   Eog. 

affected.] 

1.  Discontented ;  alienated  in  spirit ; 
estranged ;  unfriendly. 

"He  had  frequently  talked  of  the  havoc  which  was 
malung  among  his  disaffected  subjects." — MacauZay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Disturbed,  disordered,  in  disorder. 

"  As  if  a  man  should  be  dissected 
To  find  what  part  is  disaffected." 

Butler  :  Eudibras,  pt.  ii,,  c  1 

*  3.  Disliked,  unwished  for,  undesired. 

"  To  cast  her  against  ber  mind  upon  a  di&aff^sted 
match. ' — Bp.  JIall :  Cases  of  Conscience. 

dis-af-fect'-ed-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  disaffected; 
iy.j'inadisaffected,  discontented,  or  estranged 
manner. 

*  dis-af-fect'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disaffected ; 
ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  disaffected ; 
disaffection. 

"  The  treachery  and  disaffectednesB  of  the  rest." — 
Strype :  Memorials  (an.  1534). 

*  dis-af-fect'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
affect.] 

A.  »&  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  disaffected ; 
the  state  of  becoming  or  being  disaffected; 
disaffection. 

dis-af-fec'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng, 
affection  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  A  state  or  feeling  of  dislike  or  ill-will. 

"In  making  lawa,  princes  must  have  r^ardtothe 
public  dispositions,  to  the  affections  and  disaffectUms, 
of  the  people." — Taylor :  Rule  of  Holy  Living. 

*  2.  A  want  or  loss  of  affection. 


3.  Discontent,  estrangement,  or  alienatiou 
of  the  affections,  especially  towards  those  in 
authority ;  disloyalty. 

"  In  this  age,  everything  disliked  by  those  who  think 
with  the  majority  is  called  disaffectU/n." — Swift. 

•  4.   In  a  physical  sense,  disorder  or  de- 
rangement of  any  part ;  bad  constitution. 
"  The  disease  took  its  original  merely  from  the  dis- 
affection  of  the  part,  and  not  from  the  peccancy  of  tiie 
humours. " —  Wiseman. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  disaffec- 
tion and  disloyalty:  "Men  are  disaffected  to 
the  government ;  disloyal  to  their  prince. 
Disaffection  may  be  said  with  regard  to  any 
form  of  government ;  disloyalty  only  with  re- 
gard to  a  monarchy.  Although  both  terms 
are  commonly  employed  in,  a  bad  sense,  yet 
the  former  does  not  always  convey  the  un- 
favourable meaning  which  is  attached  to  the 
latter,  A  man  may  have  reasons  to  think 
himself  justified  in  disaffection;  but  he  will 
never  attempt  to  offer  anything  in  justification 
of  disloyalty.  A  usurped  government  will 
have  many  disaffected  subjects  with  whom  it 
must  deal  leniently  ;  the  best  king  may  have 
disloyal  subjects,  upon  whom  he  must  exercise 
the  rigours  of  the  law.  Many  were  disaffected 
to  the  usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  because 
they  could  not  be  disloyal  to  their  king." 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 


fi,te»  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  S^ian.    »,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*  dis-af-fec'-tion-ate,  a.     [Fref.  dis,  uud 
EDg.  'affectionate  (q.v*.).] 

1,  "Without  affection  ;  not  affectionate. 

"He  had  been  tormented  b^  a  beautilul  but  dis- 
^ectioTiate  and  disobedient  wife." — Hayley :  Life  of 
Milton. 

2.  Disaffected,  unfriendly,  not  well-disposed. 

"They,  according  to  that  climate,  were  found  dis- 
affectionate to  the  Turkiah  affairs."— Btouni .'  Vopage 
■  into  the  Levant  (1660),  p.  99. 

*  ^s-af-firm',  *  dls-af-iyrme,  v.t.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Bng.  affirm  (q..v.)-] 

1.  Ord.  lM.ng. :  To  deny,  to  contradict. 
"Neither  doth  Glanvil  or  Eractou  disa^0iin  the 

antiquity  of  the  reports  of  the  l&w."—Davies :  Preface 
to  Reportt. 

2.  Law :  Not  to  confirm ;  to  annul,  to  re- 
verse, as  tlie  decision  of  a  lower  court. 

*  dis-af-finn'-anfe,  if,  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
afftrrnancB  (q.v.).^ 

1.  Ord.  Laiig.  :  The  act  of  denying  or  con- 
tradicting ;  negation,  refutation. 

"  Th  at  kind  of  reasoning  ■which  reduceth  the  opposite 
conclusion  to  something  that  is  apparently  absurd,  is 
a  demonstration  in  disajftrmance  of  any  thing  that  is 
affirmed. " — Sale. 

2.  Lam:  The  annulling  or  reversing  of  a 
decision  of  a  lower  court. 

*_clis-af-finn'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [Disaffirm.] 

*  dis-af-firm'-ing,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.    [Dis- 

ATFIRM.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  denying,  contra- 
dicting, or  reversing  ;  disaflfirmance. 

*  dis-af-for'-est,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
affor^t  (q.v.).] 

1.  LiL :  To  reduce  from  the  state  or  privileges 
of  a  forest  to  those  of  common,  that  is,  ordinary 
ground ;  to  strip  of  forest  laws  ;  to  throw  open 
to  common  purposes. 

"  The  oommiflsionera  of  the  treasury  moved  the  king 
to  ditc^orest  some  forests  of  his."— Bacon.-  Apoph- 
thegms. 

2.  Fig. :  To  refine,  to  cultivate. 

"  How  happy'a  he,  which  hath  due  place  assign'd 
To  his  beasts  ;  and  disaforeited  hie  mind  r' 

Donne. 

*  dis-af-for'-est-ed,  j)a.    par.   or  a.     [Dis- 

AFFOE.EST.] 

*  ^(s-af-for'-est-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  b. 
[Disaffohest.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.  ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svbst.  :  The  act  of  reducing  from  the 
state  of  a  forest  to  that  of  common  land. 

'  dis-S.g'-greg-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  aggregate  (q.v.). J  To  separate  an  aggre- 
gate mass  into  its  component  parts. 

'  dis~S,g'-greg-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s. 
[Disaggregate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  svbst.  :  The  same  as  disaggregation 
(q.v.). 

*  ^s-S-g-greg-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  aggregation  (q.v.).J  The  act  or  process 
of  separating  an  aggregate  mass  into  its  com- 
ponent parts. 

dis-a-gree',  v.i.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  agree 

(q.v.)O 

1.  Not  to  agree,  to  differ,  to  be  different  or 
unlike. 

"The  mind  clearly  and  infallibly  perceives  all  dis- 
tinct ideas  to  disatfree  ;  that  is,  the  one  not  to  be  the 
other."— Zocfcfl. 

2.  To  differ  in  opinion  or  views  ;  to  hold 
opposite  or  contrary  views. 

"  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  f  " 

Pope :  Moral  Essays,  lii  L 

3.  To  quarrel,  to  fall  out. 

"  But  where  will  fierce  contention  end. 
If  flowers  con  disagree  )  " 

Coioper  :  The  Lily  and  the  Rose. 

^  To  disagree  vntk  : 

n.)  To  be  of  a  different  opinion ;  to  differ  in 
opinion  or  views  ;  not  to  harmonize  or  ^jree. 

"They  reject  the  plainest  sense  of  Scripture,  because 
it  seems  to  disagree  vrith  what  they  call  reason."— r 
Atterhury. 

(2)  To  be  unsuitable  or  improper  for. 
^  For  the  difference  between  to  disagree 
and  to  differ,  see  Differ. 

'  dis-a-gree-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and 


Bng,  agrecaUlity  (q.v.\'\     Di'^^ijreeableneas, 

nnpleasautiies--, 

"The  depression  of  countenance  which  some  im- 
mediate disaoreeabiZity  had  brought  on." — Madame 
D'Arblay:  IHury,  iii.  334.    {Davies^ 

dis-a-gree'-a-ble.  a.  &  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  agreeabie  {q.v.)  ;  Fr.  desagreable.] 
A.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Not  in  agreement  or  accord ;  discordant, 
discrepant. 

"Teach  nothing  that  is  disagreeable  therevnto." — 
Udal :  AfarTc  iv. 

2.  Offensive,  unpleasant,  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  or  senses. 

"I  will  uotperaiflt  in  reading  what  is  so  disagree- 
able." — Slacaulay  :  Hixt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*B,  As  subst.  (PI.):  Annoyances,  unpleas- 
antnesses. 

"  I  had  all  the  merits  of  a  temperance  martyr  with- 
out any  of  its  disagreeables."  ~  0.  Kingsley :  Alton 
Locke,  ch,  xiv.    (jOavies.) 

dis-a-gree'~a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng,  disagree- 
able; -ness.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  contrary, 
discordant,  or  discrepant ;  contrariety,  dis- 
agreement. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unpleasant, 
offensive,  or  repugnant  to  the  feelings  or 
senses  ;  unpleasantness,  offensiveness. 

"First  the  agreeableneaa or  disagreeablcness  of  the 
employments  themselves."— iSmi(A  .•  Wealth  of  J^ations, 
bk.  1.,  ch.  X. 

dis~a-gree'-a-bl^»  cwZw.  [Eng.  disagreeahl(e) ; 

-ly.) 

1.  In  a  discordant,  disagreeing,  or  discrepant 
manner. 

2.  In  a  disagreeable,  unpleasant,  offensive, 
or  repugnant  manner  or  degree. 

"The  clearer  the  day,  the  more  disagreeably  did 
those  misshapen  maaaes  .  .  ." — Macaulay :  Eist  Eng., 
ch.  xiiL 

*  dis-a-gree'-an5e,    •  dis-a-gre-aun9e, 

*dis-a-grie-an5e,  a.  [Eng.  disagree  ;  -ance.] 
Disagreement. 

"They  sail  witbin  the  foresaid  threttio  dayis  report 
the  grouudis  and  caussia  of  their  disagricance  to  bis 
Maiestle."—^ crs  Jos.  VL,  1697  (ed.  18U).  p.  158. 

dis-a-greed',  pa.  par.     [Disagree.] 
diS-a-gree'-ing, pr. par., u.,&.s.  [Disagree.] 
A,  &  B,  ^3  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  not  agree- 
ing ;  disagreement.         ' 

dis-a-gree'-mentr  s.     [Fr.  d&sagr&Ttient.] 
1.  The  state  or  quality  of  not  being  in  accord, 
harmony,  or  agreement. 

"Its  early  date,  the  absence  of  any  known  author 
who  lived  at  or  near  the  time,  and  its  disagreemernt 
with  other  accounts  of  the  same  person,  render  its 
veracity  suapicious." — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hi^t 
(1855),  ch.  vi.,  §4. 
'       2.  Unsuitableness,  unfitness. 

"  There  necessarily  arises  an  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment  of  some  things  to  others,  or  a  Qtness  or  unfltuess 
of  the  applications  of  di£ferent  things  or  different  re- 
lations one  to  another."~CTarie.-  On  the  Attributes, 
Prop.  10, 

3.  A  difference  of  opinion  or  views. 

"As  touching  their  several  opinions  .  .  .  Lj  truth 
their  disagreement  is  not  great."  —  Hooker :  Eccles. 
Polity. 

4.  A  falling  out,  a  quarrel,  a  difference. 

*  dis-a-gre'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disagre(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  ciissents  or  disagrees  ;  a  dissentient. 

"  To  awe  disagreers  in  all  matters  of  faith."— ffaw»- 
mond :  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i ,  p.  605. 

*  dis-a-gui'^e  (1),  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
aguise.]    To  strip  off. 

"  \Vhat  hath  she  then  with  me  to  disaguise  t" 

Stirling :  Aurora,  an  Echo. 

^  dis-a-gui'§e  (2),  *  d^-a-gyis,  v.  t.  [Dis- 
guise.]   To  disguise. 

"Beand  of  this  sorttronbUtandcZiiajruiate."— Cornpl. 
of  Scotland,  p.  70. 

dis-al-li'edr  pa.  pa/r.  or  a.    [Disallt.  ] 

"^  dis-al-lieg'e,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  alle- 
giance.] To  alienate  or  estrange  from  alle- 
giance. 

"  What  greater  dividing  than,  by  a  pernicious  and 
hostile  peace,  to  disalliege  a  whole  feudary  kingdom 
from  the  ancient  dominion  of  England}" — Muton: 
Articles  of  Peace  between  Earl  of  Ormond  and  the 
Irish. 

dis-al-l6^,  *  dls-a-low,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
desdloer,  desaloiier;  Low  Lat.  dislaudo :  Lat. 
dis  =  apart,  and  lavdo  =  to  praise  ;  kius  = 
praise.]    [Allow.] 


A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  disapprove  of,  to  censure;  not  to 
approve  or  justify. 

"  All  that  is  humble  he  disaloweth.'      Oower,  i.  m. 
*2.  To  reject,  to  disown,  nottoacknowlcdgc 
or  recognise. 

"Disallowed  indeed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  God  and 
precious." — 1  Peter  il  4. 

*  3.  To  disapprove ;  to  refuse  to  sanction  '^r 
permit. 

"  The  propositions  .  .  .  I  ever  disavowed  and  utterly 
rejected  them."— ^^tofe  Trials :  Waller  and  (WAer«(1648|. 

*  4.  To  refuse  assent  to. 

"  But  if  her  father  disallow  her  in  the  day  that  he 
heareth  ;  not  any  of  her  vows  .  .  .  shall  stand."— JVum. 

XXX.  .s, 

5.  Not  to  allow,  sanction,  or  authorize ;  to 
reject. 

"His  claim  was  disallowed  by  the  pnetor,  L.  Lici- 
niuB," — Lewis :  Cred.  Early  /torn.  Bist.  (1855),  ch.  iv.,  §  6. 

*'R,  Intrans.  :  To  disapprove,  to  refuse 
assent  or  permission. 

"  What  follows,  it -wQdisaUoio  at  ihla^" 

Shakeap.  :  Sing  John,  L  \. 

^  dis-al-li$^-a-ble,  *  dis-a-low-a-ble,  a. 

[Pref.  dis,  an*d  Bng.  allowable  (q.v.).]  Not 
allowable  or  permissible  ;  that  cannot  be  ap- 
proved, allowed,  or  sanctioned. 

"Which  deed  waa  so  disalowable  that  he  durst  not 

defend  lit  for  wel  done." — Vives:  Instruct.  Christ.   H'o- 

nuin,  hk.  i.,  ch,  xiil 

*  dis-al-l<$^'-able-ness,  s.  [Bng.  disaiUno' 
able;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
disallowable. 

dis-al-l^'-an9e,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
allowance  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  disallowing, 
disapproving,  or  rejecting;  disapprobatiuii, 
rejection. 

" It  requireth  not  of  me  any  denial  or  disatlowaiue 
of  thei  cause  of  discipline."— «a(fl  lYiais:  John  L'lul 
(1500). 

dis-al-l4$^ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disallow  | 

dis-  al-l6\^ -ing,  *dis-a-low-3mg,  pr.par.', 
a.,  h  s.     [Disallow.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  pa/rtid^.  adj.  :  (Sec 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substa7Uive : 

1.  The  act  of  disapproving  or  rejecting;  dis- 
allowance. 

*2.  The  state  of  being  disallowed,  rejected, 
or  not  approved. 

"  For  drede  of  disalowyng."         /-.  Plowman,  9,196. 

*  dls-al-ly',  v.t.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  ally 
(q.v.)".    In  this  case  dis  is  used  as  in  disadveii- 
ture,  with  the  force  of  mis.     Fr.  desallier  =  to  ' 
unbind.]    To  ally,  unite,  or  bind  wrongly  or 
improperly. 

"  Both  so  loosely  disaltied 
Their  nuptials." 

MiUon  :  Samson  Agonistes,  1,032, 1,028. 

*  dis-g-l-ly'-ing,  jjr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.    [DiSALLY.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &,  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  allying  or  uniting 
wrongly  or  improperly. 

*  dis-alt,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis  —  away,  apart,  and 
Lat.  alt{us)  =  high.] 

Law :  To  disable  or  incapacitate  a  person. 
(WJiarton.) 

*  dis-al'-tem,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  aUern 
(q.v.).]     To  change  or  alter  for  the  worse. 

"  0  wilt  thou  diaalter-n 
The  rest  thou  gav'st  ?  " 

Quarles:  Emblems,  iii.  4.    (Lavics.) 

di  asd' -to,  phrase.     [Ital.] 

Mus. :  By  a  leap ;  used  of  melody  pro- 
gressing by  skips.    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

*  diS-a-nal'-o-gSil,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
analo'gal  (q.v.).J  IS'ot  analogous  ;  having  no 
analogy. 

"  Which  is  utterly  unauitable  and  dieanalogal  to 
that  knowledge." — Hall ;  Contempt. :  The  Works  of 
God,  vol.  ii. 

*  dis-anch'-or,  *dis-ancre,  *dis-aiikeT, 

v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  awcTtor  (q.v.).] 

A-  Trans. :  To  raise  or  weigh  the  anchor 
of ;  to  set  free  from  the  anchor. 

"  Sixe  rallyea  they  disanker  from  the  isle 
Cald  aesert,  and  their  barke  incompasse  round." 
Beywood :  Troia  Britanica,  1609.    (Sares.) 

B.  IntraTis. :  To  weigh  anchor. 

"Thei  disancred  and  sailed  along  the  wasted  of 
Sussex."— .ffaM.-  Benry  VIII.  (an.  37). 

■*  dlS-^ch'-ored,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dis anchor,] 


)6il,  bop- ;  po^t,  S6^l ;  cat,  ^eU,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tian=8lian.    -tion.  -slon=8hun 


9hm,  benQb ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this,  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.    ph  =  1 
;  -tion,  -§ion  ^  zh^n.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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disanchoring— disapprove 


*  dis-anch'-or-ing,  i^r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dis- 

ANCHOR.] 

A,  &  B,  ^s  pr.  jKir.  &  particip.  at^j. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C^  ^s  subst.  :  The  act  of  raising  or  weigh- 
ing anchor. 

*  dxs-an-gel'-i-cal,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
angdical  (q.v.)-]    Not  angelical. 

"  That  learned  casuiat  accounts  for  the  sli-ime  at- 
tending these  ijleasurea  of  the  sixth  sense,  from  their 
disangelical  i\aX\ix&."  —  Coventry  :  Philemon  to  ily- 
daspcs,  Conv.  li. 

*  dis-an'-i-mate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
animate  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  deprive  of  life  or  vitality. 

"  That  Boul  and  life  that  is  now  fled  and  gone  ...  is 
only  a  loss  to  the  pax-ticular  body  .  .  .  which  by  means 
thereof  13  now  disanmiated."  —  Cudworth:  Intell. 
System,  p.  38. 

2.  To  deprive  of  animation,  spirit,  or  cour- 
age ;  to  discourage,  to  dispirit. 

"  It  disanhnatvs  his  enemies.".' 

Shakesp. :  2  Benry  Vl.,  iii.  I. 

3.  To  dissuade,  to  discourage,  to  deter. 

"  They  .  .  ,  also  rather  auimate  than  disanimate 
them  to  persevere  in  their  wickeduess."  —  Stubbes: 
Display  of  Corruptions  (1583),  p.  D9  (ed.  1892). 

*  dis-SJl'-i-mat-ed,  pn,  par.  or  a.  [Disani- 
mate.] 

*  dis-an'-i-mat-iug,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
animate.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  ricir.  £  particip.  adj.  ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  depriving  of  life, 
spirit,  or  courage  ;  disauimation. 

"To  the  d-kanimatinff  a.nd  discouraging  of  the  rest 
of  the  princes  of  Germany,"— Sto(e  Trials;  Duke. of 
Buckingham  (162QJ. 

*  dis-an-i-ma'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
animation  (q..v.).J 

1.  The  act  of  depriving  of  life  or  vitality. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deprived  of  life  or 
vitality. 

"Affections  which  depend  on  life,  .ind  depart  upon 
disanimation." — Browne :   Valf/ar  Jirrours. 

3.  The  act  of  depriving  of  spirit  or  courage; 
discouraging,  dispiriting. 

4.  The  state  of  being  discouraged  or  dis- 
pirited. 

dis-an-nex',  v.t.  [Pref.  di:-,  and  Eng.  annex, 
V.  (q.v.).]  To  set  loose,  to  disjoin,  to  sepa- 
rate, to  break  up. 

"  When  the  provinces  were  lost  and  disannexcd." — 
State  Trials  .■  Cac-e  of  tfi-e  Postnati  (1603). 

dis-an-nul,  *  dis-a-null,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis 
(in  Ibis  case  used  intensively),  and  Eng.  annvl 
(q.v.).]  To  annul ;  to  make  null  and  void  or 
of  none  effect ;  to  cancel,  to  abrogate. 


*  dis-aja-null'-er,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
annuller  (q.v.).!.  One  who  disannuls,  annuls, 
or  makes  null  and  void. 


dis-an-nul'-ling,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s  [Dis- 
annul.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d:  particip.  adj.  .-  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  annulling,  cancel- 
ing, or  abrogating. 

"  There  ia  verily  a  disannu7,linrj  of  the  conimaud- 
meat  going  before."— ffci*.  vii.  18. 

*  dis-an-nur-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
annulment  (q.v.).^  The  act  of  disannulling, 
or  making  null  and  void. 

*  dis-a-n6int',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
anoint  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  an  office  with 
which  one  has  been  solemnly  invested. 

"They  have  divested  him,  disanointed  him.  nay 
cursed  him  all  over  in  their  pulpits."— J/i?(oj?  ■  Tenure 
of  Kings  and  Magistrates. 

*  diS-ap-par'-el,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
apparel  (q.v.).]"  To  deiirive  of  apparel;  to 
disrobe,  to  strip. 

"  Drink  (iiaappareli  the  soul,  and  is  the  betrayer  of 
the  mind." — Junius :  Sin  Stigmatized  (1C35),  p.  82. 

*  dis-g.p-par'-eUed,  pa.  par.  or  u,.    [Dis- 

APPABEL.] 

*  dis-ap-par'-el-ling, 2«-.  par.,  a.,  &s.  [Dis- 

APPAREL.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  stripping,  dis- 
robing, or  divesting. 

"  dis-ap-par-i'-tion,   s.      [Pref.    dis,    and 

Eng.  apparition  (q.v.).]     The  act  of  disappear- 
ing ;  disappearance. 

dis-ap-pear',   v.i.     [Pref.   dis,   and   Eng. 

app'ear  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  go  out  of  or  be  lost  to  sight;  to 
vanish  ;  to  become  invisible. 

•' '  A  thousand,  thousand  rings  of  light 
That  shape  themselves  and  disappear 

Almost  as  soon  as  seen." 

}Vordswortlt :   }YMte  Doc  of  Rylstone,  iv. 

2.  To  cease  to  exist. 

"  Abuse  after  abuse  dfsa/j;>earerf  without  a  struggle." 
—Macaiday  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
appxio^r  and  to  vanish  :  "  To  disappear  compre- 
hends no  particular  mode  of  action  ;  to  vanish 
includes  in  it  the  idea  of  a  rapid  motion.  A 
thing  disappea.rs  either  gradually  or  suddenly  ; 
it  vanishes  on  a  sudden.  A  thing  disappyears 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things ;  it  vanishes 
by  an  unusual  cflfort,  a  supernatural  ora  magic 
power.  Any  object  that  recedes  or  moves 
away  will  soon  disappear ;  in  fairy  tales  things 
are  made  to  vanish  the  instant  they  are  be- 
held. To  disappear  is  often  a  temporary 
action  ;  to  vanish  generally  conveys  the  idea 
of  being  permanently  lost  to  the  sight.  The 
stars  a2ypear  and  disappear  in  the  firmament ; 
lightning  vanislies  with  a  rapidity  that  is  un- 
equalled."   (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis-ap-pear'-aii5e,  ».  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
appearance  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  disappearing ;  a 
vanishing  from  sight. 

2.  The  act  of  ceasing  to  exist. 

".They  are  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be  remembered 
a  moment  after  their  disaiipearancc."  —  Addison  : 
Spectator,  No.  317. 

dis-ap-pear' ed,  pa.  par.    [Disappear.] 

dis-ap-pear'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
appear.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Vanishing  from  sight,  be- 
coming invisible. 

2.  Bot. :  Deliquescent,  branched,  but  so 
divided  that  the  principal  axis  is  lost  sight  of 
in  the  ramifications ;  as  the  head  of  an  oak 
tree.    (Llndley.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Disappearance, 
(q.r.). 

"The  frequent  absences  and  disappearings  of  the 
heavenly  hoOlei."— Coventry :  Philemon  to  Mydaspes, 
Conv.  3. 

^^  dis-ap-pen'-den-cy.  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.'  o.ppendency  (q.v.).]  A  separation  or 
detachment  from  a  former  connection. 

*  dis-ap-pU'ed,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
applied  (q.v.).]    Misapplied. 

"  'Twere  logick  dia-appJied 
To  prove  a  consequence  oy  none  denied." 

Cowper  :  Tirocinium,  103, 104. 

dis-ap-point',  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  desapointer, 
from  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  O.  Fr. 
apyointer  =  to  appoint.]    [Appoint.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  defeat  of  expectation,  wish,  hope,  or 
desire ;  to  frustrate,  to  balk,  to  deceive  of 
something  expected  or  looked  for. 

"But  he  -was   cruelly  disappointed."  —  MacavZay : 

Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xlv. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  that  which  is 
expected  or  looked  for. 

"The  Janizaries,  disappoiTited  by  the  bassas  of  the 

the  spoil,  received  of  the  bounty  of  Solymon  a  great 
largess." — KnoUes:  Historic  of  the  Turkes. 

3.  To  frustrate,  to  avoid,  to  escape,  to  foil, 
to  defeat. 

"  Ulysses,  cautious  of  the  vengeful ioe. 
Stoops  to  the  ground,  and  duappoints  the  blow." 
Pope  :  Homer's  Odyssey,  xviii.  438,  439, 

i.  To  fail  or  neglect  to  keep  an  appointment 
or  engagement  with. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  fail  or  neglect  to  keep  an 
appointment  or  engagement. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  disappoint 
and  to  defeat,  see  Defeat. 

dis-ap-p6int'-ed,  u.    [Disappoint,  v.] 
*  1.  Unprepared,  unready. 

"  Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  ray  sin, 
Unhouseled,  disa2>pointed,  imaneled." 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  i.  5. 


2.  Frustrated,    balked,    deceived    of  their 
hopes,  expectations,  or  desires. 

"He    waa    an    angry  and   disappointed   man."  — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

dis-ap-p6int'-ing,  pr.par,,  a.,  &  s.  [Disap- 
point.] 

A.  As  pr.  2Mr. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Defeating,  deceiving,  or  frustrating  one's 
hopes,  expectations,  or  desires. 

2.  Not  coming  up  to  one's  expectations. 

dis-ap-p6int'-ment,  s,  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
app'otntment  (q.v.)."] 

1.  A  defeat  or  frustration  of  one's  hopes, 
expectations,  or  desires. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disappointed  or  de- 
ceived in  hopes,  expectations,  or  desires. 

"The  sage  replies. 
With  disappointment  lowering  in  his  eyes." 

Cowper  :  Hope,  1,  2. 

3.  A  frustrating,  balking,  foiling,  or  defeat- 
ing. 

"The  providence  of  God  may  interpose  for  the  dix- 
appoifitment  at  it."— Wilkins:  Jfat.  Jielig.,'bk.  il,  ch.  ii. 

*dis-ap-pre'-9i-ate  (or  51  as  shi),  v.t.  [Pret. 
dis,  and  Eng.  appreciate  (q.v.).]  Not  to  ap- 
preciate ;  to  undervalue,  to  depreciate. 

^  dis-ap-pre'-9i-at-ed  (or  51  as  shi),  pa. 

par.  or  a.     [Disappreciate.] 

*  dis-ap-pre'-yi-at-ing  (or  51  as  shi),  pr. 
par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Disappreciate.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip).  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  disappreciation 
(q.v.). 

^  dis-ap-pre-9i-a'-tion  (or  ^i  as  shi)»  s. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  appreciation  (q.v.).] 
The  act  of  undervaluing  or  depreciating  ;  de- 
preciation. 

dis-ap-pro-ba'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  approbation  (q.v.).]  The  act  or  state  of 
disapproving,  censuring,  or  condemning  :  dis- 
approval, censure,  either  expressed  or  unex- 
pressed. 

"He  waa  obliged  to  publish  bis  letters,  to  shew  his 
disapprobation  of  the  publishing  of  others." — Pope. 

H  For  the  difference  between  disapprobation 
and  displeasure,  see  Displeasure. 


*  dlS-ap-pro-ba'-tor-^,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  approbatory  (q.v.),]  Containing,  ex- 
pressing, or  implying  disapprobation. 

dis-ap-pro'-pri-ate,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
appropriate  (q.v.).] 

Eccl.  Law. :  Not  appropriated  ;  not  having 
the  fruits  of  a  benefice  annexed  ;  stripped  or 
divested  of  appropriations  [Appropriation, 
B.  1]. 

"  If  the  corporation  which  has  the  appropriation  is 
dissolved,  the  parsonage  becomes  disappropriate  at 
common  \a.w. "—Blackstone  :  Coram.,  bk.  i,  ch.  2. 

dis-ap-pro'-pri-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  appiropriate  (q.v.).] 

I,  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  remove  or  reduce  from 
the  state  or  condition  of  being  proper  or  ap- 
propriated to  one  person  or  thing. 


II.  Law : 

1.  To  sever  or  separate  as  an  appropriation. 

■'  The  appropriations  of  the  several  parsonages  .  .  . 
would  have  been  by  the  rules  of  the  common  Taw  dis- 
appropriated."— Blackstone  :  Comm.,  bk  i.,  ch.  2. 

2.  To  deprive,  strip  or  divest  of  appropria- 
tions. 

dis-ap-pro-pri-a'-tion.  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  aptpropriation  {(\.\.).'\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  removing  from 
the  appropriate  use. 

2.  Law :  The  act  of  alienating  church  pro- 
perty from  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  appro- 
priated. 

dis-ap-pr6v'-al,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and.  Eng. 
approval  (q.v.)*]  The  act  of  disapproving, 
condemning,  or  censuring  ;  disapprobation, 
censure. 

"  There  being  not  a  word  let  fall  from  them  in,  dis- 
approval of  that  opinion." — Qranvia  :  Pre-existence  of 
Souls,  ch.  iv. 

dis-ap-pr6've,  v.  t.  &  %.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
approve  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  disapprouver.\ 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we»  "wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ouh,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe=e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =:  kw. 
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1,  To  condemn  or  censure  as  wrong ;  to  dis- 
like ;  to  show,  express,  or  feel. disapprobation 
of. 

".The  rest  were  banditti,  whose  violence  find  licen- 
tiousuens  the  Government  affected  to  disapprove."  — 
Macaulay :  Hitt.  JS-ng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  To  reject ;  not  to  confirm,  sanction,  or 
approve. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  express  or  show  disappro- 
bation, or  dislike.  (It  is  generally  followed 
"by  of  before  that  which  is  censured  or  dis- 
liked.) 

"  A  project  for  a  treaty  of  harrier  with  the  States 
waa  traosmitted  hither  from  Holland,  aud  was  disap- 
proved of  hy  our  courts."— Siof/i. 
TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
appruve  and  to  dislike :  ^'Disapprove  is  an  act  of 
the  judgment ;  disiifce  is  an  act  of  the  will.  To 
approve  or  disapprove  is  peculiarly  the  part  of 
a  superior,  or  one  who  determines  the  conduct 
of  others  ;  to  dislike  is  altogether  a  personal 
act,  in  which  the  feelings  of  the  individual 
are  consulted.  It  is  a  misuse  of  the  judg- 
ment to  disapprove,  when  we  need  only  dis- 
like; it  is  a  perversion  of  tlie  judgment  to 
disapprove  because  we  dislikt"  {CraUb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

dis-ap-pr6T'ed,  pa,  par.  or  u,  [Disap- 
prove.] 

^s-ap-prdv'-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.  [Disap- 
prove.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pT.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  expressing  or 
showing  disapproval  or  disapprobation. 

dlS-ap-prdv'-ing-ly,  £mZu.  [Eng.  disapprov- 
ing ;  -ly.]  In  a  manner  expressive  of  disap- 
proval ;  with  disapprobation.    , 

**  dis-a'-proned,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
aproned  (q.v.).]  "Without  or  not  wearing  an 
apron. 

"  The  aproned  or  digapronfld  hurghers  nioviiig  in  to 
breakfast." — Carlyle:  Sartor lieiartua.'tik.  ii.,  ch,  iii. 

*dis-ar9h-biah'-dp,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  arclibisliop  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  or 
reduce  from  the  status  of  an  archbishop. 

"  We  had  to  disarchbishop  and  luilord, 
And  make  you  simple  Cranmer  once  again." 

TennpsoJi  .■  Queen  Mary,  iv,  2. 

*  di^'-ard,  *  dis-arde,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  dijsig 
=  silly,  foolish.]    [Dizard,  Dizzy.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  blockhead,  a  fool,  a  silly 
fellow. 

"  He  ran  abrode  in  a  fole's  cote  like  a  disard."—Oold- 
yng:  Justine,  to.  41. 

B.  As  adj. :  Silly,  stupid. 

"By  your  dUarde  kiuff,  not  you,  their  wrong  on  me 
doth  fall."    Abp.  Hall :  IVanal.  of  Homer  (1581),  p.  10. 

dis-arm',  *  des-arm-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
desamier :  O.  Fr.  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  from, 
and  Fr.  armer  =  to  arm.] 

A.  2'ransitive : 
I,  Literally: 

1.  To  deprive  of  arras ;  to  take  away  arms 
or  weapons  from. 

"He  .  .  .  had  entered  the  town  and  had  disarmed 
the  inhabitanta."— J/(icauinff  .■  //ist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  cause  to  lay  aside  arm.s  ;  to  reduce  to 
a  peace  footing  ;  to  disband. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  persons,  aniTnals,  i£c.  ; 

(1)  To  render  harmless,  quiet,  or  innocuous ; 
to  quiet,  calm,  or  tame. 

"  Poetry  disarms 
The  flerceat  animals  with  ma«ic  charms." 

Covyper :  Jietlrcment,  253,  254. 

(2)  To  render  unfit  or  unprepared  for  ofTence 
or  defence. 

"  Security  disarms  the  best  appointed  army."— Fuller. 

2.  Of  things: 

*(1)  To  render  useless  as  an  arm  or  weapon, 

"  Hector  drawing  nigh 
To  AJax,  of  its  brazen  point  disarm'd 
His  ashen  beam." 

Cowper  :  ITomer's  Iliad,  xvi. 

(2)  To  render  harmless,  pcwerless,  or  in- 
nocuous. 

"  To  disarm^  envy  by  a  studied  show  of  moderation." 
— Macnulny  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xi. 

B,  Intransitive: 

1,  Gen. :  To  lay  arms  down  or  aside  ;  to 
divest  oneself  of  arms. 

2,  Spec. :  To  dismiss  or  disband  troops  ;  to 
reduce  forces  to  a  peace  footing. 

dis-ar'-ma-^ment,  s.  [Prob.  for  disam- 
ment;  'Fr.  desarTneTnent.     (Skeat.)'] 


1.  Gen. :  The  act  of  depriving  or  stripping 
of  arms  ;  a  disarming  ;  the  act  of  laying  arms 
down  or  aside. 

2.  Spec. :  The  reduction  of  forces  to  a  peace 
footing. 

*  dis-ar'-ma-ture,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
armature  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  disarming  or 
divesting  of  anything  used  as  a  weapon. 
{Lit.  &fig.) 

"The  reaponsibility  of  this  siogular  and  dangerous 
disarmature." — Sir  IV.  Hamilton.    (Ogilvie.) 

dis-arm'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Disarm.] 

A.  As 'pa.  par. :  (See  theTerb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Deprived  or  divested  of 
arms  ;  rendered  harmless,  powerless,  or  in- 
nocuous. 

2.  Her, :  Applied  to  a  bird  or  beast  de- 
prived of  claws,  teeth,  or  beak. 

dis-ar'-mer,  s  [Eng.  disarm;  -er.]  One 
who  disarms. 

"So  much  lenming  and  abilities,  as  this  ditarmer  is 
believed  to  have." — Ha^nmond:  Works,  ii.  62. 

dis-arm'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Disarm.] 
A.  &  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  depriving  or  stiip- 
piDg  of  arms ;  a  rendering  harmless,  power- 
less, or  innocuous. 

"  All  the  scoffings  and  revilinga  which  were  thought 
neceasary  by  S.  W.  for  the  disarming  of  schism. ' — 
Hammond:  Works,  ii.  63. 

2.  The  act  of  laying  arms  down  or  aside ; 
disarmament. 

dis-ar-ran'ge,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
arrange  (q.v.).  Suggested  by  O.  Fr.  desar- 
renger="  to  unrauke,  disorder,  disarray  "  (Cot- 
grave).  (Skeat.)]  To  disturb  the  order  or 
arrangement  of ;  to  put  out  of  order ;  to  de- 
range. 

"  Complaint  was  heard  on  every  part. 
Of  something  disarranged." 

Scott:  Marm,ion,  iv,  l. 

dis-ar-ran'ged, jia.  par.  ora.   [Disarrange.] 

dis-ar-ran'ge-ment,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng'.  arrangement  (q.v.). J 

1.  The  act  of  disarranging  or  putting  out  of 
order. 

"How,  I  pray,  is  it  possible  that  the  mere  dUar- 
rnngumcnt  of  the  parta  of  matter  should  perform 
this?"— .fl.  Baxter:  On  the  Soul  (1737),  ii.  la". 

2.  A  state  of  being  disarranged  or  not  in 
regular  order  or  method  ;  disorder ;  want  of 
arrangement. 

"  Here  glitfring  turrets  rise,  upbearing  high 
(Fantastic  disarrnngem^tnt),  on  the  roof 
Large  growth  of  what  may  seem  the  sparkling  trees." 
Cowper  ;  Task,  v.  110-12. 

di»-ar-rang'-ing,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
arrange.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst.  :  The  act  of  disturbing  or 
putting  out  of  order  or  arrangement ;  dis- 
arrangement. 

dis-ar-ray',  v.t.  &  i.     [O.  Fr.  d&sarroyer.] 
A.  Transitive : 
1 1.  To  undress  ;  to  divest  of  clothes. 

"  Now  night  is  corae.  now  soon  her  disarray. 
And  in  ner  bed  her  lay." 

Spenser  :  Epithalamium. 

2.  To  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder ;  to 
rout. 

"  While  o'er  the  necks 
Thou  drovest  of  warring  angels  disarrai/d." 

Milton:  P.L.,  iii.  395.  39C. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  divest  oneself  of  clothes  ; 
to  undress. 

di»-ar-ray',*dis-a-ray,  "des-ray,  *dis- 
ray,  s.  [Fr.  desarroi :  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away, 
from  ;  Fr.  ar  =  Lat.  ad  =  to,  and  0.  Fr.  roi  = 
order.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  without  clothes  ;  un- 
dress ;  disorder  in  dress. 

"In  ragged  robes  and  filthy  disarny." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  4. 

2.  Disorder,  confusion. 

"  E'en  Hector  fled  :  through  heaps  of  disarray, 
The  fiery  coursers  forced  their  lord  away." 

Pope :  Homer's  Iliad,  xvi.  440, 441. 

dis-ar-ray'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Disarray,  v.] 

dis-ar-ray'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
array, v.] 

A.  &  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  <£•  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 


C,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  stripping  of  clothes  or  undress- 
ing. 

2.  The  act  of  throwing  into  confusion  or 
disorder. 

*<Us-ar-tic'-u-late,  v.t.  [Pref  dis,  and 
Eng.  articulate'(q.Y.).~\     Tu  separate,  divide, 

or  sunder  the  joints  of. 

*  dis-ar-tic-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  articulation  (q.v.).j  The  act  of  smider- 
ing  joints  or  articulations. 

"*■  dis-as'-i-nate,  v.t.  [Lat.  dis  =  away,  from, 
and  asinns  =  an  ass.]  To  deprive  of  or  free 
from  an  asinine  nature.  (Special  coinage.) 

"  Doth  he  desire  to, be  disastnated  and  become 
M.in  again  ?  " 

Howell  ■  Pari!/  of  Beasts,  p.  28.     {Davies.) 

^  dis-as-sent ,  "  dys-a-sent,  "  dyss-ai- 
senli^  v.i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  assent,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  dissent  ;  to  disagi-ee ;  not  to 
assent  or  agree. 

"  Aile  the  moat  of  tho  mighty  .  .  ■ 
Dyssaisent  to  the  dede." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  9,368. 

*  dis-as-sent',  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  assent, 
s.  (q.v.). J     Dissent,  refusal. 

"  Without  the  Frenche  kynge's  consent  or  disassen(^ " 
—Hall:  Henry  VII.  (au.  7). 

*  dis-as-sent'-er,  .^.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eug. 
asseriter  (q.v.).J  One  who  dissents  or  dis- 
agrees ;  a  dissenter. 

"Alledging  the  noting  of  the  names  of  the  disas- 
tenters,"— State  Trials;  Ltrrd  Balmerino  (an.  1634). 

*  dis-^s-si-du'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
assiduity  (q.v.).]  A  want  or  absence  of  care, 
attention,  or  assiduity ;  neglect,  carelessness. 

"The  Cecilians  kept  him  back  ;  as  very  well  know- 
ing that,  upon  every  little  absence  or  disassldnity,  be 
should  be  subject  to  take  cold  at  his  back." —  Wotton. 

dis-as-s6'-9i-ate  (or  91  as  shi),  v.t.  [Pref. 
dis,' and  Eng.  associate  (q.v.)]  To  separate, 
to  disunite,  to  disjoin.. 

"Disassociating  herself  from  the  body." — Florio : 
TraTisl.  of  Montaigne's  Essays  (1613),  p.  ri80. 

dis-as-s6 -gi-at-ed  (or  9I1  as  shi),  pa.  par. 
or  a.    [Disassociate.] 

dis-a8-sd'-9i-at-ing  (or  9i  as  shiXpr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.     [Disassociate.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  ti:  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  s^ibst.  :  The  act  of  separating,  dis- 
uniting, or  disjoining. 

dis-as-86-9i-a'-txon  (or  9i  as  slii),5.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  association.]  Dissociation  (q.v.). 
dis-as'-ter,  s.  &  a.  [Pr.  desastre  :  des  =  Lat. 
dis  =  away,  from,  and  Fr.  astre  =  Lat. 
astrum  —  a  star,  a  planet;  Ital.  disastro ;  Sp. 
and  Port,  desastro.] 
A.  As  sid}stantive : 

*  1.  The  blast,   stroke,   or  influence  of  an 
unfavourable  or  unluclty  planet ;   an  unpro- 
pitious  portent  or  omen. 
"  Disasters  veiled  the  sun."    Sfuikesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  1, 
2.  A  misfortune,  a  mishap,  a  calamity ;  aa 
untoward  or  disastrous  event  or  accident.  ■ 

"  i>i«cM(er  had  followed  disaster."— Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Disastrous. 
"  Right  worthy  duke,  whose  vict'ries  ever  shone, 
Through  clouds  of  envy  and  disaster  change." 

Weakest  gocth  to  the  WalHl&\%.) 

*  dis-as'-ter,  v.t.    [Disaster,  s.] 

1.  To  blast  by  the  influence  of  an  unfavour- 
able planet. 

2.  To  injure,  to  hurt,  to  afflict. 

"Some  were  cuflfed  and  much  disaatered  found," 

TeniiAint :  Aitsler  Fair,  iii,  Si 

3.  To  disfigure. 

"Which  pitifuHy  disaster  the  cheeks.'— ,Sfftafte«p.  .* 
Antony  &  Cleopatra,  ii.  7, 

*  dis-as'-tered,  a.     ['^ng.  disaster ;  -cd.] 

1.  Blasted  by  the  influence  of  an  unfavour- 
able planet. 

' '  Canst  thou  now  receive  that  disastercd  changeling  T' 
— Sidney. 

2.  Afflicted,  injured,  unlucky. 

"  In  his  own  loose-revolving  fields,  the  swain 
7>Mas(ere(f  stands."     2'homson:    Winter,  278,  279, 

*  dis-as'-ter-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  disaster;  -ly.] 
Disastrously. 

"  Nor  let  the  envy  of  envenom'd  tongues  .   .  . 
Thy  noble  breast  disasterlu  possess." 

Drayton:  Lady  Geraldine  to  Surrey. 


b6il,  hSy;  p6rlt,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liln,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  f. 
Hsian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiln.  -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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diD^-as'-trous*  *  d&-as'-ter-ous, «.  [Eng. 
disaster;  -ous.] 

1.  Gloomy  ;  threatening  or  foreboding 
disaster. 

"  The  mooQ, 
In  (iim  eclipae,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations."     miton :  P.  L.,  i.  596-98. 

2.  Unfortunate,  calamitous,  ruinous,  un- 
lucky. 

"  TbQ  disastrous  event  of  the  ha.ttle  of  Beachy  HcmI 
had  not  cow^ed,  but  exaaperated  the  people. " — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Enff.,  ch.  xvi. 

dif-as'-troiis-lj^,  *  di^-as'-ter-ous-ly, 

adv.  [Eng.  disastrous;  -ly.]  In  a  disastrous, 
ruinous,  or  calamitous  manner. 

"  WhUe  thiuga  were  thuB  disastrously  decreed." 
Drayton ;  Barons'  Wars,  bk.  v. 

* di§(-as'-lToiis-ness,  s.     [Eng.  disastrous; 

-ness.]  Unfortunateness,  calamitousness,  un- 
luckiness. 

*clls-at-t3.9h'»  vJ.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
attach  (q.v.).]  To  set  free  from  attachment, 
to  loose,  to  disjoin,  to  unfasten,  to  detach. 

*  dits-at  -ta^h'-xnent,  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

attachment  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  freeing  from 
attachment ;  a  loosening,  disjoining,  or 
unfastening. 

*^S-at-ti're,  v.(.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  oAtire 
(q.v.)".]     To  strip,  to  undress. 

*  dl3-at-tu'ne,  v.t.  \  Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
attune  (q.v.).]  To  put  out  of  tune  or  harmony. 

"  He  disattuned  it  .  .  .  for  the  reception  of  Norah's 
letters."— iytton  .■  My  Novel,  bk.  xL,  ch.  xvi,  [Davies.) 

*dis-aug-llieilf ,  v.f.     [Pref.   dis,  and  Eng. 
angreienty  v.  (q.v.).]     To  diminish,  to  decrease. 
*' There  should  I  flud  that  everlasting  treasure, 
Wliich  force  deprives  not,  fortune  disau.gmi'nts  not." 
^uarles :  Emblems.    {Narea.) 

*dis-au'-th6r-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
authorize  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  authority  or 
credit. 

"  The  obtniaiou  of  such  particular  instances  as  these 
are  iusufflcient  to  disauthorize  a.  note  grounded  upon 
the  final  intention  of  nature."— >ro((on. 

f  dis-a-va'il,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  avail, 
V.  (q.v. i]  To  injure,  to  prejudice;  to  cause 
harm  or  loss  to. 

"That  plea  would  not  disavail  me" — Richardson  ■ 
Sir  0.  Orandison,  ii.  54. 

*  dis-a-va'il,  *  dis-a-va'lle,  s.    [Pref.  dis, 

and  Eng.  avail,  s.  (q.v.).]     Hurt,  loss,  injury. 

"Their  disgrace  and  strife  hia  disavaile."— Davies : 
.ViCTOCosm,os,  p.  11.     (Davies  ] 

*di3-a-va'un9e,  v.(.    [O.Fr.  desavancer.]   To 

hinder,  to  impede. 

"  How  we  the  Q-rekes  myghten  din'ivaunce." 

Chaucer  :  Troilus,  ii.  511. 

dis-a-va'unt-age,  s.    [Disadvantage,  j 

*  dis-a-ven'-tiire,   s.     [Pref.   dis,  and    Fr. 

aventure ;  Port.  &  Sp.  desaventura ;  Ital. 
disavventura.]   A  misadventure,  a  misfortune. 

"This  infortune  or  this  disaveniure." 

Ghaucer :  Troilus,  iv.  269. 

*^S-a-v6u9li',v.i.  &  i.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

avouch  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  disavow,  to  disown. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  refuse,  to  disclaim. 

"  They  flatly  disavouch 
To  yield  him  more  obedience." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wars,  bk.  iv. 

iUto-a-V^T^,  v.t.  [Fr.  disavouer:  des  — '  Lat. 
'dis  '=  away,  from,  and  avov^r  =  to  avow,  to 
awn,]    [Avow.] 

1.  To  deny  the  truth  of,  to  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge or  own  as  true. 

"  Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 
Nor  falsehood  disavow." 

Byron  :  And  Thou  Art  Dead. 

2.  To  disown,  to  disclaim,  to  refuse  to 
acknowledge  ;  to  disclaim  responsibility  for. 

"iWe  cannot  trust  this  ambassador's  undertukings, 
,  because  hlfi  senate  may  disavow  him." — Brougham. 

*  3.  To  disprove,  to  refute. 

"  Yet  can  they  never 
To33  into  air  the  freedom  of  my  birth 
And  disavow  my  blood  :  Plautagenefs. " 

Ford  :  Perkin  Warbeck,  iv.  2. 

dte-a-VOT^-al.  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
avowal  (q.v.).J  The  act  of  disavowing,  dis- 
claiming, or  disowning  ;  a  denial. 


IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
avowal and  denial :  "  The  disavovjal  is  a 
general  declaration  ;  the  denial  is  a  particular 
assertion  :  tlie  former  is  made  voluntarily  and 


unasked  for,  the  latter  is  always  in  direct 
answer  to  a  charge  :  we  disavow  in  matters  of 
general  interest  where  truth  only  is  concerned ; 
we  deny  in  matters  of  personal  interest  where 
the  character  or  feelings  are  implicated.  What 
is  disavowed  is  generally  in  support  of  truth  ; 
what  is  denied  may  often  be  in  direct  violation 
of  truth  :  an  honest  mind  will  always  disavow 
whatever  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to 
it ;  a  timid  person  sometimes  denies  what  h'e 
knows  to  be  true  from  a  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences :  many  persons  have  disavowed  being 
the  author  of  the  letters  which  are  known 
under  the  name  of  Junius."  (Crdbb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*  dils-a-vo^'-an^e,  s.  [Eng.  disavow;  -ance.] 
The  a'ct  of  disavowing ;  a  disavowal,  a  denial. 

"An  utter  denial  and  disavowance  of  this  point." — 

South:  Serm.,  vol.  vi,,  aer,  1. 

dis-a-vtfvtr'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Disavow.] 

+  dis-a-v6\*?''-er,  s.  [Eng.  disavow ;  -er.]  One 
who  disavows,  disclaims,  or  denies. 

dis-a-vo^'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.    [Disavow.] 
,    A.  &  B.  As  p'r.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  subst. :  A  disavowal,  a  denial. 

*  dis  -  a  -  v6^ '-  ment,  s.  [Eng.  disavow  ,- 
-meiit.]    The  act  of  disavowing ;  a  disavowal, 

denial,  or  disowning. 

"  Aa  touching  the  Tridentine  history,  hia  holiness 
wiU  not  press  you  to  any  disavowme-nt  thereol" — 
tyotton :  A  Letter  to  the  Regius  Professor. 

dis-bcind',  v.t.  &  i.     [0.  Fr.  deshander.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.    To  unloose,   to  set  loose  or  free,  to 
untie. 

"  What  savage  bull  disharuied  from  his  stall 
Of  wrathe  a  aigne  more  inhumane  could  make  7  " 
Stirling  :  Aurora,  st.  iv, 

2.    To  dismiss    from  military  service  ;    to 
break  up  a  body  of  men  engaged  as  soldiers. 

"A  command  to  disband  the  army." — Macaulay  : 
Hist,  of  Eng,,  ch.  ix. 

*  3.  To  set  free  or  loose  from  any  bonds  or 
ties  ;  to  discard,  to  divorce. 

"  And  therefore  she  ought  to  be  disbanded." — Milton  : 
Doctrine  of  Divorce. 

*  4.  To  disperse,  to  scatter. 

"Some  imagine  that  a  quantity  of  water,  sufficient 
to  makeauch  a  deluge,  was  created  upon  that  occasion; 
and,  when  the  business  was  done,  all  disbanded  again, 
and  annihilated." — Woodward. 

B,  Intransitive : 

*  J.  To  retire  from  military  service  ;  to  be 
disbanded. 

"  Our  navy  was  upon  the  point  of  disbanding,  and 
many  of  our  men  came  ashore." — Bacon:  War  with 
Spain. 
2.  To  break  up  ;  to  separate. 

"  How  rapidly  the  zealots  of  the  cause 
Disbanded. 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

*  3.  To  dissolve,  to  be  broken  up  or  dis- 
solved. 

"  Yea,  when  both  rocks  and  all  things  shall  disband, 
Then  shalt  thou  be  my  rock  and  tower." 

Herbert:  Assurance. 

dis-ltj^nd'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disband.] 

dis-band'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Disband.] 

A.  -4s.  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to,  or  intended  to 
effect  the  disbanding  of  au  array. 

"The  Disbanding  Bill  had  received  the  royal  assent." 
— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xxiv. 

C.  As  subst. :  Tlie  act  of  dismissing  from 
military  service ;  disbandment. 

"The  pamphleteers  who  recommended  the  imme- 
diate ana  entire  disbanding  of  the  array  had  au  easy 
task." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

dis-band'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  disband;  -mentA 
The  act  of  disbanding. 

dis-bar',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  bar,  s. 
(q.v.).]  To  expel  or  remove  from  the  list  of 
barristers  ;  to  deprive  of  the  i-ight  to  plead  as 

a  barrister, 

*dis-bark'  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  desbarquer ; 
Fr.  debarquer.\     [Debark.] 

A,  TraT\s.  :  To  cause  to  disembark  ;  to  land 
from  a  ship,  to  put  on  shore. 

"  Disbark  the  sheep,  au  offering  to  the  gods.'^ 

Pope  :  Homer's  Odyssey,  xi.  22. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  disembark,  to  come'  on 
shore  from  a  ship. 

"  When  he  was  arrived  at  Alexandria  and  dis- 
barked.'— P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  358. 


*dis-bark'  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
bark  (2),  s.  (q.v.).]  To  strip  off  the  bark  of, 
to  bark. 

"Walla  made  of  fir-trees,  unsquared  and  only  dis- 
barked,."— Boyle  :  Works,  iX.  Tia. 

*  dis-bark'ed  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disbabk, 
(1).  v.] 

*  dis-bark'ed  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disbark 
(2),  v.] 

dis-bar'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  disbar ; -ment.]  The 
act  of  disbarring  or  depriving  of  the  privileges 
and  status  of  a  barrister. 

dis-bar'-iHtng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Disbar.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  sTibst. :   The   same   as  Disbarment 

(q-v.). 

*dis-ba'se,  v.t,  [Pref.  dis  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
base,  a,  (q.v.)]     To  debase. 

"  Before  I  will  disboie  mine  honour  bo." 

Greene:  Alplwnsue,  v.    (Davies.) 

*  dis-be-co'me,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
become  (q.v.).]    To  misbecome. 

"  Anything  that  may  disbecome 
The  place  on  which  you  sit." 

Maaeinger:  Fatal  Dowry,  v.  2. 

dis-be-lief ,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  belief 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A  want  of  belief  or  faith;  a  refusal  to 
believe  in  anything  ;  unbelief. 

"The  disbelief  of  such  articles  as  are  invented  by 
men." — Tillotson,  vol.  L,  ser.  19, 
*  2.  A  system  of  error. 

"Nugatory  disbeliefs  wouud  off  and  done  with."— 
Jer.  Taylor. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  disbe- 
lief and  unbelief:  "  Disbelief  properly  implies 
the  believing  that  a  thing  is  not,  or  refusing  to 
believe  that  it  is.  Unbelief  expresses  properly 
a  believmg  the  contrary  of  what  one  has  be- 
lieved before  :  disbelief  is  most  applicable  to 
the  ordinary  events  of  life  ;  unbelief  to  serious 
matters  of  opinion  :  our  disbelief  of  the  idle 
tales  which  are  told  by  beggars  is  justified 
by  the  frequent  detection  of  their  falsehood  ; 
our  Saviour  had  compassion  on  Thomas  for  his 
unbelief,  and  gave  him  such  evidences  of  his 
identity  as  dissipated  every  doubt."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

dis-be-lie've,  v.t.  &  %.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
believe  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  Not  to  believe,  credit,  or  have 
faith  in  ;  to  disci-edit,  to  distrust. 

"The  French  government  and  the  English  opposi- 
tion agreed  iu  disbelieving  his  protestations." — Macau- 
lay :  Hist.  Bng.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  Intrans.  :  Not  to  believe  ;  to  be  without 
faith  (generally  followed  by  in  before  that  from 
which  belief  or  credit  is  withheld). 

dis-be-liev'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disbelieve.] 

dis-be-liev'-er,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
believer  (q.v.).]  One  who  refuses  to  believe, 
credit,  or  have  faith  in  anything;  an  unbe- 
liever. 

"  The  pretended  Christian,  who  leads  a  bad  life,  is 
much  worse  than  an  Infldel,  a  downright  disbeliever." 
— Gilpin  :  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  L 

dis-be-liev'-mg,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.  [Disbe- 
lieve.] 

A.  &  B.  .  As  pr.  par.  &  partyyip.  adj. .-  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^ibst. :  The  state  of  refusing  or  being 
without  belief  or  faith  in  anything  ;  disbelief. 

"It  being  the  disbelieving  of  an  eternal  truth  of 
God's." — Hammond:  PracHcul  Catechism. 

^s-benQh',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  heTich 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  drive  from  or  deprive  of 
a  seat. 

"Sir,  I  hope, 
My  words  disbenched  you  not." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

2.  Law :  To  expel  from  or  deprive  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  bencher. 

*dis-bend',  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.   bend 
(q.v.).]     To  relax,  to  unbend. 
"  As  liberty  a  courage  doth  impart 
So  bondage  doth  dijibend,  else  break,  the  heart." 
Stirling  ■  Julius  CcBsar,  chorus  iii, 

*"  dis-bind'.  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  bind 
(q.v.).]  To  free  from  bands  or  bondage  ;  to 
unbind. 

"How  dare  we  disbind  or  loose  ourselves  from  the 
tye?" — Mede:  Texts  of  Scripture,  bk.  i.,  disc.  2. 


iate,  tat,  fSre,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;   pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  <B  =  e;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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*d^-bmk',  s.   [Dish-bench.] 

*  dis-bla'me,  ""  des-blam-en,  v.t.  [O.  Fr. 
desblaiTier.]    To  acquit  from  blame  or  fault, 

"  Desblameth  nie  if  any  worde  be  lame, 
For  as  myn  iiiictor  aeyrte,  ao  aeye  I." 

Chaucer  :  Troilas,  it  (x^rolieiu.  17). 

*  dis-blam'-ing»  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.     [Dis- 

BLAME.] 

A,  &  B,  ^s  2"'.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verl3). 

C.  As  subst. ;  The  act  of  clearing  from 
blame  ;  a  defence,  an  exoneration. 

"With  his  humble  request  but  of  one  quarter  of  au 
hour's  audience  for  lila  digblaming."~Sir  J.  Finett: 
Obtervationt  on  Foreign  ATJjAassadors  {1656),  p.  2'10. 

"^  dia-bod'-ied,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  hodied 
(q.v.).]  Freed  or  separated  from  the  body; 
disembodied. 

"The  disbodied  eoula  shall  return  ami  be  joiued 
again  to  hodiea."—aianvill :  Pre-existence  of  Souls, 
p.  143. 

•dis-bod'-y,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  body 
(q.v.).]  To  separate  or  Set  free  from  the  body ; 
to  disembody. 

*  dis-bord',  v.i.   [Fr.  deborder.]  To  disembark. 

"They  .  .  .  did  all  disfiorrf, 
To  shore  to  eupiwr." 

Chapman :  Jlomer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xiv. 

*  diS-bos-ca'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis;  Eng.  hos- 
ooLge  (q.v.),  and  suff.  -ation.]  The  same  as 
Disafforesting  (q.v.). 

*dis-btf\fr-el,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
bowel  (q.v.).]  To  take  out  the  bowels  of ; 
to  disembowel. 

"A  great  oak  dry  and  dead — 
Whose  foot  in  ground  nath  let*  but  feeble  hold. 
But  half  disbowelled  lies  above  the  ground." 

Spenser:  Ruins  of  Jiome,  xxv^ii. 

*  dis-btf^-elled,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [Disbowel.] 

dis-bd^'-el-ling,  jyr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
bowel.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst.  ;  The  act  or  process  of  disem- 
bowelling. 

*  dis-branch.  *  dis-braungh',  v.t.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  branch  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  lop  or  cut  off  a  branch  ;  to 
deprive  of  branches. 

"The  husbandiuau  shall  not  doe  aiuisse  to  dis- 
braunch  and  lop  his  tree-groves."— P.  Uolland ;  PUnie, 
bk.  xviii.,  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  Fig. :  To  separate  or  cut  away,  as  from 
the  main  stem. 

"She,  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch 
From  her  material  sap,  perforce  must  wither." 
ShaJccap.  :  Lear,  iv.  2. 

dis-bild',  v.t,  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  &Ttd(q.v.).] 
To  cut  away  buds  from  ;  to  deprive  of  a  certain 
number  of  buds  or  shoots,  ao  that  the  plant 
may  not  become  weakened  through  au  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  sap,  which  would  be  the  case  if 
all  the  buds  or  shoots  were  allowed  to  grow. 

dis-biid'-ding,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [Disbud.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  siibst.  :  The  act  of  cutting  away  the 
excess  of  buds  or  shoots. 

dis-bur-den,  dis-bur'-then,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  burden  (q.v.).] 

A,  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  free  or  ease  of  a  burden ;  to 
remove  a  burden  from ;  to  unburden,  to 
unload. 

"More  hands 
Help  to  disburden  nature  of  her  birth." 

Milton:  P.  i..  ix.  623,  624. 

II,  Figuratively: 

1.  To  rid  or  free  from  any  encumbrance. 

"  We  shall  disburden  the  piece  of  those  hard 
BhadowingB,  which  are  always  ungraceful."— Z>ri/(fen. ■ 
Di^resnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  To  rid  or  free  from  any  mental  burden  or 
oppression  ;  to  relieve.  • 

"  My  heart  is  great ;  but  it  must  break  witli  silence, 
Ere  't  be  disburdened  with  a  liberal  tongue. 

Sliahesj}. :  Richard  II.,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  throw  off  a  burden  ;  to  relieve  oneself 
from  a  burden. 

"  Lucia,  disburden  all  thy  cares  on  me. 
And  let  me  share  thy  mOat  retir'd  diatreaa. 

Addison:  Cato,  L  2. 

B.  Reflexive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  free  or  deliver  oneself  of  a 
burden,  weight,  or  load. 

"  The  river,  with  t«u  branches  or  atrearaa,  disiburden^ 
himself  within  the  Persian  sea."  —  Peacham :  On 
Drawing. 


2.  Fig. :  To  relieve  oneself  by  the  disclosure 
or  acknowledgment  of  any  mental  burden. 

*  C,  Intrans. :  To  relieve  or  ease  one's 
mind. 

"Adam  .  .  .  tn  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tost 
Thus  to  disburden  sought  with  sad  complaint." 
MUton:  P.  L.,  x.  719. 

dis-bur'-dened»    ^s-bur'-thened,    pa. 

par.  or  a.  '[Disburden.] 

dis-biir'-den-ing,  dis-bur'-tben-ing,  k- 

par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Disburden.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  freeing  or  easing 
of  a  burden. 

*  dis-bur'-geon,  *  dis-bur'-gen,  v.t.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eug.  burgeon  (q.v.).J  To  strip  or 
deprive  of  the  burgeons,  or  buds. 

"In  disburgening  and  defoiling  a  vine."— JoKa/id; 
PUnie,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  xxii. 

*  dis-bur'se,  s.  [Fr.  debourse ;  0.  Fr.  des- 
bourse,  pa.  par.  of  desbourser,  Fr.  debourser  = 
to  pay  down.]    A  payment,  a  disbursement. 

"Some  add  disburse,  eome  bribe,  some  gratulance." 
Jrfachin  :  Dumb  Knight,  v.    {Davies.) 

dis-bur'se.  v.i.  [Fr.  dibourser ;  O.  F.  des- 
bourser :  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  from,  and 
bourse  =  a  purse.]  To  pay  down,  to  expend, 
to  lay  out,  to  spend. 

"The  duty  of  collecting  and  disbwsir^  his  revenues." 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

dis-bur'S6d,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Disburse,  v.] 


dis-bur'se-ment,  s.    [0.  Fr. 

Fr.  devour sertient,  from  dibourser=to  disburse.] 

1.  The    act   of   disbursing,    expending,    or 
laying  out  of  money. 

"The  queen's  treasura,  in  so  great  occasions  otdia- 
bursetnejUs,  is  not  always  so  ready."— Sperwer  ,■  Ireland. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  disbursed  or  expended ; 
expenditure,  payment. 

"  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  examining  the  finances 
of  the  Prusenses,  their  disbursements,  and  credits."— 
Melmoth:  Pliny,  bk.  x,  lett.  16. 


dis-burs'-er,  *■.    [Eng.  disburs{e);  -er.]     One 
who  disburses,  pavs  out,  or  expends  money. 

dis-burs'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Disburse,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  laying  out  or  ex- 
pending money ;  disbursement. 

"  He  demanded  to  haue  the  disbursing  of  the  money 
himselfe." — Oolding :  Justine,  fol.  35. 

dis-biir'-tben,  v.t.    [Disburden.] 

disc,  disk,  s.  &  a.     [Lat.  discus  =  a  quoit,  a 

elate  ;   Gr.  SiVkos  (diskos)  ~  a  quoit.]    [Desk, 
IISH.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1,  Ordiiia,ry  Language : 

*  1.  A  circular  piece  of  iron,  atone,  &c., 
used  as  a  quoit. 

"  His  aoldiera  hurl'd  the  disk  or  bent  the  bow," 

Co70per :  Vomer's  Iliad,  bk.  iL 

2.  Any  flat  circular  plate  or  surface,  as  of  a 
piece  of  metal,  the  aperture  of  a  telescope ; 
the  face  of  the  sun  as  it  appears  projected  in 
the  lieavens. 

"  The  aatellitfl  itself  is  discernible  ou  the  disc  as  a 
bright  spot. "—J?erache?.-  Astronomy  {ISbS),  §540. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron.  :  The  face  or  visible  projection 
of  a  celestial  body. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  Of  flowering  plants  : 

(a)  Gen. .  An  organ  consisting  of  certain 
bodies  or  projections  situated  between  the 
base  of  the  stamens  and  that  of  the  ovary, 
but  constituting  no  part  of  either.  The  most 
common  form  is  that  of  a  fleshy  ring,  either 
entire  or  variously  lobed,  surrounding  the 
base  of  the  ovary,  as  in  Lamium,  Orobanche, 
&c.  Sometimes  it  is  a  cup,  as  in  Paeonia ; 
sometimes  it  is  reduced  to  a  few  scales,  as 
may  be  seen  in  various  plants  with  an  inferior 
ovary.    (Lindley,  &c.) 

(6)  Spec.  :  A  fleshy  solid  body  interposed 
between  the  top  of  the  ovary  and  the  base  of 
the  style  in  the  Compositse.  In  this  great 
order,  or  series  of  orders,  the  inflorescence  is 
suggestive  of  the  sun  surrounded  by  rays.  lu 
a  daisy  the  florets  of  the  disk  are  the  yelhtw 
tubular  ones,  the  florets  of  the  ray  are  the 
ring  of  ligulate  (strap-shaped)  white  or  pink- 
tipped  florets  surrounding  those  first  men- 
tioned. 


(2)  0/flmoerless  plants : 
(a)  The  receptacle  of  some  fungals. 
(&)  The  Chymenium  of  certain  other  fungals. 
3.  Mach.:  One  of  the  collars  separating  and 
fastening  the  cutters  on  a  horizontal  mandrel. 
B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 

disc-coupling,  disk-coupling,  s. 

Mach. :  A  kind  of  coupling  composed  of 
two  discs  keyed  on  the  connected  end  of  the 
two  shafts.  One  of  the  two  discs  has  in  it 
two  recesses  into  which  corresponding  pro- 
jections on  the  other  disc  are  fitted,  thus 
locking  the  two  discs  together. 

disk  steam  -  engine,  s.  A  form  of 
rotary  steam-engine  which  was  invented  by 
Ericsson  and  improved  by  Bishopp  and  others. 
In  the  Ericsson  engine  the  disk  revolves,  and 
in  the  Bishopp  engine  the  disk  oscillates. 

disc-telegraph,  disk-telegraph,  ^. 

2'eleg. :  One  in  which  the  letters  and  figures 
are  arranged  around  a  circular  plate  and  are 
brought  consecutively  to  an  opening,  or  other- 
wise specifically  indicated.  The  first  of  this 
class  of  telegraphic  apparatus  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  Ronald  made  in  England,  1816. 
At  each  end  of  the  line  were  clocks  beating  in 
unison ;  at  least,  such  was  the  requirement  of 
the  invention.  Each  clock-work  rotated  a 
disk  having  the  letters  and  numerals  ou  a 
circular  track,  and  these  were  exposed  in  con- 
secutive order  at  an  opening  in  the  dial,  the 
two  ends  of  the  line  showing  the  same  letter 
coincidently.  The  sender  of  a  message  watched 
till  the  required  letter  came  in  view,  then 
made  an  electric  connection,  which  diverged 
a  pair  of  pith  balls  and  drew  attention  to  the 
letter.  This  was  repeated  for  each  letter,  the 
parties  waiting  till  the  required  letter  came  in 
its  turn  to  the  openings  in  the  respective 
dials.    (Knight.) 

disc-valve,  disk-valve,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  valve  formed  by  a  perforated  disk 
which  has  a  rotation,  partial  and  reciprocat- 
ing, or  complete,  upon  a  circular  seat  whose 
apertures  form  ports  for  steam  or  other  fluid, 

disc-wheel,  disk-wheel,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  wheel  which  differs  from  the 
usual  worm-wheel  in  the  mode  of  presenting 


DISK-WHEEL. 

the  spiral  to  the  cog-wheel.  The  spiral  thread 
on  the  face  of  the  disk  drives  the  spur-gear, 
moving  it  the  distance  of  one  tooth  &i  each 
revolution.  The  shafts  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.    (Knight.) 

*  di^-cag'ed,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  caged 
(q.v.).]     Uncaged,  released  from  a  cage. 

"  She  let  me  fly  discaged." 

Tennyson  :  Gareth  &  Zynette. 

disc'-al,  a.  [Eng.  disc;  -al.]  Pertaining  to 
or  res'embling  a  disc. 

*  dis-cal'-Qe-ate,  v.t.  &  i .    [Lat.  discalceatus 

=  barefoo^d,  unshod  :  dis  =  away,  from,  and 
calceatus  =  shod  ;  calceus  =  a  shoe.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  strip,  pull,  or  put  off"  shoes 
or  sandals  from. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  put  off"  one's  shoes.     (Cock- 
eram.) 

*  dis-cal'-ce-ar-ted,  a.  [Lat.  discalceatus.] 
Stripped  or  deprived  of  shoes  or  sandals. 

*  dis-cal-^e-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  discalceatus.] 
The  act  of  stripping  or  putting  off  shoes  or 
sandals. 

"The  custom  of  dUcalceation,  or  putting  off  their 
shoea  at  meals."— Browne :  VtUgar  Errours,  bk.  v, 
ch.  vi. 

dis-cal'^ed,  a.  [Lat.  discalceatus  =  unshod  : 
dis.(neg.),  and  calceatus  =  shod.] 


W>ll.  ta6^;  po^t,  j(J^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.   .ph  =  fc 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 


n 


discamp— discerning 


Church  History : 

1.  Gen. :  Unshod ;  wearing  sandals,  as  an 
act  of  mortification,  instead  of  shoes  or  hoots. 

"  Teresa  is  said  to  have  copied  the  arrangements  for 
the  refectory  from  a  convent  of  DigcaU:ed  Fraucis- 
canesses  at  Valladolid." — //.  J.  Coleridge,  S.J. ;  Life 
&  Letters  of  St.  Teresa,  i.  231. 

2.  Spec. :  A  term  applied  to  the  religious  of 
hoth  sexes  practising  the  reform  introduced 
by  St.  Teresa  into  the  Carmelite  Order  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

"  One  of  these  two  is  at  London,  and  belong  to  the 
Helormed,  or  Biscalced  Carmelites ;  the  other  is  at 
Merthyr-Tydfil,  and  belongs  to  the  Calced  Carmelitefl." 
— Miss  Lockhart :  Life  of  SC.  Tnresa  (Note  C). 

*  dlS-C^mp'^  v.i.  k,  t.     [O.  Fr.  descamper;  Ft. 

decampcr.] 

A.  Inf.rans.  :  To  raise  or  remove  a  camp  ;  to 
depart  from  a  camp.    (Cotgrave.) 

B.  Trans.  :  To  drive  from  or  out  of  a  camp. 

"  He  discamped  him  and  draue  him  out  of  the  field." 
— Eolland :  Suetonius,  i>.  242. 

*dlS-can'-der,  V.i.  [A  cormpt.  oi  squander 
"with  pref.  dis,  or  of  discandy  (q.v.).]  To 
squander,  to  scatter  (?). 

"  By  the  discanderinff  of  this  pelleted  storm." 

Shakeep.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  iii.  13  (Folio). 

*  dxs-can'-d^,  v.i.  [Pref,  dis,  and  Eng. 
candy  (q.v.).]    To  melt,  to  dissolve, 

"  The  hearts  ...  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  dicandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Cxsar." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 

*  dis-cant',  v.  &  s.    [Descant,] 

dis'-cant,  s.  [Lat.  dis  =  twice,  and  cantiis  = 
a  song.  ] 

Music :  A  double-song  ;  originally  the  me- 
lody or  counterpoint  sung  with  a  plain-song  ; 
thence  the  upper  voice  or  leading  melody  in  a 
piece  of  part-music ;  and  thence  the  cant-o, 
cantus,  or  soprano  voice,  which  was,  as  late  as 
Mendelssohn,  written  in  the  C  clef.    (Grove.) 

*  dis-ca-pa9'-i-tate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  capacitate  (q.v.).]  To  incapacitate ;  to 
make  unfit  or  incapable. 

dis-card,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  atrd 
(q.v.);  Sp,  descartar;  O.  Ft.  escarter;  Fr, 
ecarter ;  Ital.  scartare  =  to  throw  away  cards 
from  the  hand,]    [Decard.] 

A.  Transiiive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II, 

"  The  elder  hand  is  entitled  to  discard  five  cards,"— 
IHeld,  Jan.  28, 1882. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  throw  off  or  away ;  to  get  rid  of. 

"  I  here  discard  my  sickness." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  CtBsar,  ii.  L 

(2)  To  dismiss  from  service,  employment,  or 
close  intimacy  ;  to  disown,  to  cast  off. 

"William,  indeed,  waa  not  the  man  to  discard  an 
old  inend.'  — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

(3)  To  renounce,  to  disown,  to  reject. 

"  Henry  o£  Hoheneck  I  discard  I " 

Longfellow :  Golden  Legend,  Iv. 

*  (4)  To  free,  to  disencumber,  to  deprive. 

"I  only  discard  myself  of  those  things  that  are 
noxious  to  my  body." — Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  293 

n.  Cards:  To  throw  away  from  the  hand 
certain  cards  which  have  been  dealt  to  the 
player,  but  are  not  used  or  needed  by  him.  In 
whist  when  a  player  is  imable  to  follow  suit, 
and  does  not  trump,  he  throws  away  or  dis- 
cards one  of  another  suit. 

B.  Intransitive : 

Cards :  To  throw  certain  cards  out  of  the  hand. 

"We  shonld  discard  from  the  best  protected  suit 
-viz.,  the  small  diamond.  Keasons  m  full  will  bo 
fomid  in  any  book  which  treats  of  discardijig  from 
strength  to  the  adverse  trump  \caA."— Field :  Jan.  28. 

1882. 

dis-card',  s.    [Discakd,  v.'] 

Cards  : 

1,  The  act  of  discarding  or  throwing  out  of 
the  hand  such  cards  as  are  not  necessary. 

"Aft«r  the  discard,  or  if  there  is  no  discard,  after 
the  deal,  the  non-dealer  leads  any  card  he  thinks  fit," 
—English  Encyclopedia. 

2.  The  card  or  cards  thrown  out  of  the  hand. 

'  "According  to  English  rule  a  player  cannot  alter 
his  discard  after  he  has  touched  the  Btoc)^."— Field  ■ 
Jan.  28, 1882. 

dis-card'-ed,  jpa.  par.  or  a.    [Discard,  v.i 

dlS-cSrd'-ing, ?»*.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Discard.] 
A,  &  B.  -45  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Li.t. :  The  act  of  throwing  away  certain 
cards  from  a  hand. 

2.  Fig. :  Thejact  of  casting  off,  rejecting,  or 
disowning. 

t  dis-card'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  discard;  -rnent.] 
The  act  of  discarding. 

"  Just  at  present  we  apparently  are  making  reruly 
for  another  ditcardment.  — Science,  vii,  215. 

*  dia-card-iire,  5.  [Eng,  discard  ;  -ure.] 
The  act  of  discarding,  rejecting,  or  disowning, 

"  In  what  shape  does  it  constitute  a  plea  for  the  dis- 
cardure  of  religion  ?  "  —  Hayter  :  Rem,,  on  Bume'e 
Dialog.  (1780),  p,  38. 

dis-car'-i-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  discus ;  Gr.  SiVko? 
(diskos)  =  a  round  plate,  a  quoit,  a  disk.  So 
called  from  the  breadth  of  the  disci 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Rhamnaceee. 
Disearictfebri/uija  yields  the  Quina  of  Brazil, 
which  is  used  as  a  febrifuge  and  a  tonic. 

*  dis-car'-nate,  a.  [Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  carnatus  =  having  a  body :  caro  (genit. 
carnis)  =  a  body ;  Sp.  and  Port,  desearnado.; 
Ital.  discarnnto ;  Fr.  decharne.}  Stripped  or 
dejjrived  of  flesh. 

"  Furnished  with  a  load  of  broken  and  discarvuite 
bones." — GranviU  :  Scepsis  Scientifica,  ch,  xv. 

*  dis~ca'se,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  case 
(q.v,).]  To  strip  or  divest  of  a  covering  ;  to 
undress. 

"  Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell ; 
1  will  disease  me."         Shakesp  :  7'empest,  v.  1. 

*  dis-cSsk',  V.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and;  Eng.  cash 
(q.v,).]     To  turn  out  of  a  cask. 

"No  Tunny  la  suflered  to  be  sold  unless  first  dis- 
caskt."— Sandys  :  Travels,  p.  230.    (Davict.) 

*  dis-9e'de»  v.i.    [Lat.  discedo.] 

1.  To  depart. 


2,  To  yield,  to  give  way. 

dis-^l-i-a'-9e-ae,  s.  pi.  [llod.  Lat.  dis- 
celi^um),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acecB.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  operculate  Acrocarpous 
Mosses,  of  gregarious  habits,  very  dwarf  and 
stemless,  arising  from  a  green  prothallium 
spreading  on  the  ground.  There  is  only  the 
British  genus  known.     (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

dis-yel'-i-um,  a.  [Gr.  5is  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  o-xe'Ao?  (skelos)  =  a  leg,  a  limb.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Mosses,  the  type  of  the 
family  Disceliaceee  (q.v.). 

*  dis-9end'-en-5^,  s.  [Descendenct.] 
Descent. 

"  I  could  'make  unto  you  a  long  discourse,  of  their 
race,  blond,  family,  discendencie,  degree,  title,  and 
office." — Passenger  of  Benvenuto  (1612).     [Nares) 

*  dts-^en'se,  s.  [Lat.  descensus.^  Descent ; 
succession. 

"  with  vthir  princla  xrortmit  in  that  place, 
From  the  begynuing  of  thare  fyrst  diMcenae." 

Douglas  :  Virgil,  211,  26, 

*  dis-^ent',  s.    [Descent,] 

*  dis-9ep'-9i-oii*  •  dis-9ep'-9i-diie,  s.  [0. 

Fr.  discepter  =  to  debate  or  plead  a  cause ; 
Lat.  discepto.] 

The  determination  of  causes  in  consequence 
of  debate,  without  the  necessity  of  renewed 
citations.    (Jamieson.) 

"  For  the  ditccpcUme  of  the  kingis  liegls  be  aulde 
smnmondis."— Act.  Dom.  Cone.  (an.  1492),  p.  298. 

*  dis-^pt',  v.;.  [Lat,  dt5cej5to  =  to  contend, 
to  dispute  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  capto  =  to 
catch  at,]    To  dissent.. 

"  I  try  it  with  my  rea8on,'nor  discept 
From  any  point  I  probe  and  pronounce  sound." 

Browning :  Jling  &  Book,  x.  1,350. 

*  dis-9ep-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat,  disceptatio,  from 
disceptatus,  pa.  par.  of  discepto.]  A  dispute,  a 
contention,  a  controversy. 

"  Verbose  jangllnm,  and  endless  ditcepUaUms."— 
Strype  :  Menwrial*  Henry  VIII.  (an.  15«). 

*  dis'-9ep-ta-t6r,  s,  [Lat.]  He  who  engages 
in  a  dispute  or  controversy ;  a  disputant,  a 
controversialist, 

*•  The  inquisitive  disceptators  of  this  age."— Cowley. 

*  dis-9ep'-tre  (tre  as  ter).  *  dis-cep -ter, 

v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  sceptre  (q.v,).]    To 
deprive  of  a  sceptre ;  to  dethrone,  to  depose. 

"  Who  will  beleene  that  Holopheme, 
Who  did  a  hundred  famous  princes  deme. 
Should  be  discejitered,  slain,  left  in  amidow, 
By  no  great  Gyant,  but  a  feeble  widow  ?'* 

Hudson  :  Judith,  p.  86. 


di^-oem'  (cem  as  zem)  (1),  *  di^cerne 
(1),  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  discerner,  from  Lat.  discertui 
=  to  distinguish  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
eerno  =  to  separate  ;  eo^.  with  Gr.  Kpiva> 
(krino)  =  to  separate,  to  judge,  to  decide ;  Sp. 
and  Port,  dlscernir  ;  Ital.  discernere.] 
A,  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  distinguish  ;  to  make  a  distincfton  ; 
to  discriminate. 

' '  And  he  discerned  him  not,  because  his  hands  were 
'hairy."— Genesis  xx.vi\.  23. 

*  2.  To  pick  out,  to  select,  to  separate. 


*  3.  To  constitute  a  distinction,  a  difference 
between  ;  to  distinguish. 

"  Nothing  else  discerTis  the  virtue  or  the  vice." 

B.  Joruon. 

4,  To  distinguish,  discover,  or  perceive  with 
the  eye. 

"Our  unassisted  sight  .  ,  .  Is  not  acute  enough  toi 
discern  the   minute   texture   of   visible    objects.  "■- 
Beattic  :  On  Truth,  pt.  il,,  ch.  1.  §2. 

5,  To  distinguish-  detect,  or  perceive  meip- 
tally. 

"The  intelligence  which  discerns  and  the  hmnanitF 
which  remedies  tYi^in."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  lifc. 

6,  To  judge  or  decide  between  ;  to  discrimi- 
nate. 


B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  distinction  or  difference  ;  to  dis- 
criminate, judge,  or  decide. 

"  Give  therefore  thy  servant  an  understandia^ 
heart  to  judge  thy  people,  that  I  may  discos  betweeni 
good  ana  bail."— 1  Kings  iii.  ft. 

2.  To  see,  to  perceive,  to  distinguish  witb 
the  eyes. 

"  As  iax  aa  I  could  well  discern 
For  smoke,"  Shakesp.-  1  Henry  VI.,  ii.  2. 

*  IL  Law :  To  have  judicial  cognizance. 

"  It  discerneth  of  forces,  frauds,  crimes  various  of 
stelliomite. ' ' — Baco  n. 

"  dis-cem'  (cem  as  zem)  (2),  *  dis-ceme 
(2/,  t  de-ceme,  v.t.  [Decern.]  To  de- 
cree,  to  adjudge. 

"  I  decerne  and  jugis  all  thir  gudia  to  be  recoverit, 
I  consent  hereto  and  discemi*  the  aamin  to  be. 
do\i^."—Bellenden  :  T.  Livius,  p.  60. 

*  di^-cem -a-ble  (cem  as  zem),  a,  [Dis- 
cebniele.] 

*  discern'  -an9e  (cem  as  zem),  a,  [O.  Fr.| 
Discernment. 

"  He  clearely  manifesteth.  that  either  he  hath  but  a 
blinde  discemance,  or  that  in  wisedome  he  la  inferionr- 
to  a  woman," — Passenger  qf  Benvenuto,  1612.     {Saret.^ 

di^-ceraed'  (cemed,  as  zemd),  pa.  par^ 
or  a,     [Dlscebn.] 

di§-cem'-er   (cem    as   zem),   s.     [Eng. 

discern  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  discerns,  distinguishes,  or  per- 
ceives. 

2.  One  who  can  discern,  discriminate,  or 
judge  :  a  judge, 

"  He  was  a  constant  and  irremoveable  discerner  of 
right  and  wrong,'— i*,  Holland:  Ammianus  Marcel- 
Unas,  p.  IM. 

3.  That  which  serves  as  a  means  of  dis- 
crimination.   (Heh.  iv.  12.) 

di§-cem'-i-ble,  *  di§t-cem'-a-ble  (cenr 
as  zem),  a.  [Eng.  discern;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  discerned,  perceived,  or  dis- 
covered, either  by  the  eye  or  by  the  under- 
standing ;  perceivable,  visible,  perceptible,, 
distinguishable. 

"Traces  of  severe  bodily  and  mental  suffering  weres 
discernible  in  hia  co\mteiiMice."  —  Macaulay  ■  Hist, 
Eng.,  ch.  ix 

di^-cem'-i-ble-ness  (cem  as  zem),  s^ 

[Eng.  discernible;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being; 
discernible  ;  capability  of  being  discerned. 

*di9-eem  -i-blj^,  *  di§(-cem'-ar-bljr  (cem. 
as  zem),  adv.  [Eng.  discernib(le) ;  -ly.]  In 
a  discernible  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as  to  be 
discernible  ;  perceptibly,  evidently,  visibly. 

"The  ascent  was  discernibly  ciuicker  than  tha 
descent."— fioyZe;  Works,  ii.  bai. 

di?-cem  -ing  (cem  as  zem),  jw.  par.,  a.^ 
&  s.     [Discern  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Seeing,  perceiving,  distinguishing. 

2,  Able  to  discern  or  discriminate  mentally ; 
discriminative,  far-sighted. 


fate,  fSt,  fSxe,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  maHne ;  go,  pdtr 
S jrrian«     sa,  oe  =  e ;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  Uw. 


discerningly— discharge 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  faculty  or  power  of  discerning ;  in- 
tellectual faculties  ;  discernment. 

"  But  men  of  diafxrning 
Have  thought  that  in  learning 
To  yield  to  a  lady  waa  hard." 

Pope :  To  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 

*  dis-cem'-ing-ly  (cem  as  zem),  ad©. 
■  [Eng.   discerning;  -ly.']     In  a  discerning  or 
disc  rim  icative  manner  ;  with  discernment. 
"These   two  errours  Ovid  has  most  discerningly 
avoided." — Oai-th:  OvidlFTeL). 

dis-cem'-xnent  (cem  as  zem),  s.     [Fr. 
discernement.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  discerning,  distinguishing,  or 
perceiving. 

2,  The  power  or  faculty  of  distinguishing 
things  which  differ  :  as  truth  from  falsehood, 
virtue  from  vice,  &c.  ;  judgment,  discrimina- 
tion, penetration. 

"We  are  visited  by  travellers  of  ditcemTnent." — 
Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  viL 

%  Orabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
cermnent,  discrimijiation,  judgment,  and  pene- 
tration :  '^  Discerninent  is  not  so  powerful  a 
mode  of  intellectual  vision  as  penetration :  the 
former  is  a  common  faculty,  the  latter  is  a 
higher  degree  of  the  same  faculty ;  it  is  the 
power  of  seeing  quickly,  and  seeing  in  spite 
of  all  that  intercepts  the  sight,  and  keeps  tlie 
object  out  of  view  :  a  man  of  common  discern- 
ment  discerns  characters  which  are  not  con- 
cealed by  any  particular  disguise ;  a  man  of 
penetration  is  not  to  be  deceived  by  any 
artiflce,  however  thoroughly  cloaked  or  se- 
cured, even  from  suspicion.  Discernment  and 
penetration  serve  for  the  discovery  of  indi- 
vidual things  by  their  outward  marks ;  dis- 
mwiinaiioit  is  employed  in  the  discovery  of 
differences  between  two  or  more  objects  ;  the 
former  consists  of  simple  observation,  the 
latter  combines  also  comparison.  Discernvient 
,and  penetration  are  great  aids  towards  dis- 
crimination :  he  who  can  discern  the  springs 
of  human  action,  or  pe^ietrate  the  views  of 
men,  will  be  most  fitted  for  discriminating 
between  the  charactei-s  of  different  men.  Of 
discernment,  we  say  that  it  is  clear ;  it  serves 
to  remove  all  obscurity  and  confusion :  of 
penetration,  we  say  that  it  is  acute  ;  it  pierces 
every  veil  which  falsehood  draws  before 
truth,  and  prevents  us  from  being  deceived  : 
of  discrimination,  we  say  that  it  is  nice  ;  it 
renders  our  ideas  accurate,  and  serves  to  pre- 
vent us  from  confounding  objects  :  of  jitdg- 
ment,  we  say  that  it  is  solid  or  sound ;  it 
renders  the  conduct  prudent,  and  prevents  us 
from  committing  mistakes,  or  involving  our- 
selves in  embarrassments.  When  the  question 
is  to  estimate  the  real  qualities  of  either 
persons  or  things,  we  exercise  discernment ; 
when  it  is  required  to  lay  open  that  which  art 
or  cunning  has  concealed,  we  must  exercise 
penetration;  when  the  question  is  to  deter- 
mine the  proportions  and  degrees  of  qualities 
in  persons  or  things,  we  must  use  discrimi- 
nation ;  when  called  upon  to  take  any  step,  or 
act  any  part,  we  must  employ  the  judgment," 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  dis-ferp',  v.t.  [Lat.  discerpo:  dis  =  away, 
from,  and  carpo  =  to  pluck.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  pluck  away,  to  separate,  to  dis- 
join. 

"It  was  part  of  God,  dUcerped  from  him."— trar- 
,  burton :  Ihvine  Legation,  bk.  iii.,  §  4. 

2.  Fig. :  To  tear  asunder,  to  disunite 
violently. 

fl^^^*^^**""  ■  ■  divides,  yea,  and  diicerps  a  city."— 
vTiiffln, 

•.dis-9erp-i-bil -i-^ty,  *  dis-cerp-ti-ba  - 

i-tjr,  s.  [Eng.  discerpible,  discerptible ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  discerpible  or  discerp- 
tible ;  liability  to  be  torn  asunder. 

"Nor  can  we  have  any  idea  of  matter,  which  iloes 
not  imply  natural  rfMcerp»tfttw."—froiia««£m.-  Jiel  of 
■  Nat.^  5  v.  11. 

*  dis-^erp'-it-ble,  *  ^s-9erp'-ti-ble,   a. 

Lat.  dis(xrpQ,  pa.  par.  discerptus,  and  Eng. 
suff.  •ahU.'\  That  may  or  can  be  torn  or  pulled 
asunder;  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  disunion 
of  the  parts. 

"This  elementary  body  may  even  literally  be  said 
to  he  a  vapour,  or  a  fluid  discerpible  substance." — 
Biblioth.  Bibl.  Ox.  (1720),  i.  435. 

*  dis-9erp'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  discerptus,  pa.  par. 
of  discerpo  =  to  tear  or  pluck  asunder.]  The 
act  of  tearing  or  pulling  to  pieces,  or  of  dis- 
uniting the  parts  of  anything. 


"Its  parts  .  .  cannot  be  removed  from  any  other  by 
discerption."— Clark  &  Leibnitz  :  Leibnitz'  Fifth  Paper. 

*  dis-cerp'-tive,  ft.    [Lat.  discerptus,  pa.  par. 

of  discerpo,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]    Tending 
to  separate  or  disunite  the  parts  of  anything. 

*  dis-9ess'-idn  (SS  as  sh),  s.     [Lat.  discessio, 

from  discedo  =  to  go  away.]    A  going  away,  a 
departure. 

"A  show  of  a  deliberate  and  voluntary  discession." — 
Bp.  JIaU  :  Contemplations,  bk.  iv. 


^  dis9li,  *  dis9lie. 


[Dish.] 


dis-9har'ge,  ^des-cliarge,  "^des-charg- 
en,  ^dis-carge,  "o.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  descargicr, 

descliargier,  descharger ;  Fr.  deckarger :  O.  Fi". 
des  =  Fr.  de  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  I-'r. 
cliarger  —  to  load  ;  Sp.  descargar.]    [Charge.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  unload;  to  free  from  any  load  or 
burden. 

"He  .  .  .  disdiargide  the  camelis." — Wycliffe:  Gen. 
xxiv,  32. 

(2)  To  unload ;  to  take  or  clear  out  or  away, 
as  a  load. 

"  I  will  convey  them  by  sea,  in  floats  iiiito  the  place 
that  thou  Shalt  appoint  me,  and  will  cause  them  to  be 
dischnrged  there.  —1  Kings  v,  9. 

*  (3)  To  empty. 

"After  the  seruaunt  aforesaide  hath  so  discharf^ed 
his  cuppea  to  the  fewer  quarters  of  the  world. ' — 
HacKluyt :  Voyages,  i  96. 

(4)  To  get  rid  of. 

"  The  bark  that  hath  discharged  her  fraught. " 
Shahesp.  :  Ttltia  Androniciu,  i.  1. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  clear,  release,  or  set  free  from  any- 
thing binding,  obligatory,  or  oppressive,  as  : 
(a)  From  an  obligation  or  duty. 
"  Soon  may  your  sire  dincharge  the  vengeance  due." 
Pope :  Homer ;  Odyssey,  i.  329. 

*  (&)  From  a  debt. 

"  A  grateful  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  disdiarged." 

Milton:  P.  L..  iv.  55-7. 

(c)  From  a  charge,  accusation,  or  crime. 
"They  are  imprudent  enough  to  discharge  them- 
selves of  this  blunder,  by  laying  the  contradiction  at 
Virgil's  door." — Dryden. 

*  (d)  From  any  business  or  occupation. 

"  How  rich  in  humble  poverty  ia  he 
Who  leads  a  quiet  country  Ufe, 
Discharged  oi  business. " 

Dryden  :  Horace  ;  Epodc  ii. 

(e)  From  a  legal  engagement  or  obligation. 

"A  deviation  made  expressly  for  the  object  of  suc- 
couring ships  ill  distress  does  not  discharge  the  under- 
writers."—/>oii2/  Telegraph,  September  26,  1882. 

*  (2)  To  give  account  of  or  for ;  to  explain. 

"  Come  before  high  Jove,  her  doings  to  discharge." 
Spenser :  P.  Q..  VII.  vi.  17. 

(3)  To  free  oneself  from  a  burden  by  the  ful- 
filment of  a  duty  or  obligation,  hence  : 

(a)  To  perform,  execute,  fulfil. 

"  Heaven,  witness  thou  anon,  while  we  discharge 
Freely  our  part."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  565,  566. 

(h)  To  pay  off  or  clear  a  debt  by  payment ; 
to  satisfy  a  debt. 

"  I  will  discharge  my  bond." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 

(c)  To  satisfy  a  creditor. 

^  "If  he  had 

The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 
He  would  not  take  it." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

(4)  To  empty  or  cause  to  pass  out;  to  emit. 

"The  matter  being  suppurate'l,  I  opened  an  iuflaraed 
tubercle  in  the  great  angle  of  the  left  eye.  and  dis- 
chargeds\.yfe\\-concocis(iit\i\X\AT."— Wiseman. Surgery. 

(5)  To  empty  a  gun  by  firing  off  the  charge. 

"We  discharged  a  nistol,  and  had  the  sound  re- 
turned upon  us  fifty-six  times,  though  the  air  waa 
io2&7."— Addison  :  Italy. 

(6)  To  fire  off  any  weapon. 

"A  shepherd  accordingly  discharges  his  bow."— 
Pitzosborne :  Lett.  57. 

(7)  To  cause  to  fly  out  or  off ;  to  let  fly. 

"He  discharged  his  shot,  threw  away  his  gun.  and 
feU  on  with  his  sword."  —  Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng  , 
ch.  xiii. 

(8)  To  give  vent  to,  to  emit,  to  send  out. 
*(9)  To  turn  or  empty  on,  to  direct. 

"  Discharge  the  crime  on  me." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  ^tund  xii.  242. 

(10)  To  give  vent  to,  to  utter. 

"He  did  discharge  a  horrible  oath," 

Siutkcap.  :  Henry  VUL,  i.  2. 

(11)  To  dismiss  from  or  deprive  of  any  office 
or  employment. 

"  He  was  from  thence  discharged.' 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  VHI.,  ii.  4. 


(12)  To  dismiss,  to  release  from  attendance, 
to  send  away. 

"  Ctesar  would  have  discharged  the  senate,  in  regard 
of  a  dream  of  Ualphumia."— Cncoii. 

(13)  To  release  from  confinement  or  from 
custody. 

"  After  a  long  hearing  the  prisoners  were  dis- 
charged."— Daily  Telegraph,  November  7,  1882. 

*(i4)  To  get  rid  of 

"  'Tis  hoped,  hia  sickness  is  discharged." 

Shakesp. :   Wi7tier's  Tale,  IL  3. 

(15)  To  annul,  to  abrogate,  to  cancel. 

"  The  order  for  D.ily's  attendance  was  discharged." — 
Macaulay  :  Mist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*  (16)  To  prohibit,  to  forbid.    (Scotch.) 
"Therefore  the  General  Assembly  .  .   .  doth  dis- 

cJtarge   the   practice  of  all  such  iu novations." — Act 
against  Innov.  in  Worship  of  Qod,  April  21,  1707, 

II.  Techniccdiy : 

1.  Arch.  :  To  relieve  a  part  of  a  wall  from 
the  superincumbent  weight  by  means  of  an 
arch  turned  over  it.    [Discharging-arch.] 

2.  Elect.:  To  remove  the  charge  from  a 
Leyden  jar,  battery,  &c. 

3.  Law :  To  cancel,  to  annul ;  to  relieve  of  a 
duty.  A  sheriff  is  said  to  be  discharged  of  his 
prisoner,  a  prisoner  discharged  from  custody,  a 
jury  discharged  from  the  cause.  A  rule  nisi  is 
discharged  when  the  court  refuses  to  make  it 
absolute. 

' '  The  order  of  the  Court  below  [was]  discharged  with 
costs." — Tiines,  November  25,  1882. 

B.  Intra^isitive : 

1.  To  unload,  to  discharge  a  cargo. 

"  She  was  assisted  offby  atug,  without  discharging." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  October  30.  1882. 

2.  To  be  discharged,  to  break  up. 

"The  cloud,  if  it  were  oily  and  fatty,  would  not  dis- 
charge."—Bacon :  Xatitral  History. 

3.  To  emit,  to  send  out  or  empty  liquid 

matter,  &c. 
^  For  the  difference  between  to  discharge 

and  to  dismiss,  see  Dismiss. 

dis-9liar'ge,  s.    [Discharge,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  LoMguage : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  discharging  or  unloading 
a  burden. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Tlie  act  of  discharging,  freeing,  or 
releasing  from  a  burden ;  the  state  of  being 
freed  or  released. 

' '  I  would  not  purchase  with  a  single  sigh 

A  free  discharge  from  all  that  I  endure." 
Cowper  :  Guions  Vicissitudes  of  Christian  Life. 

(2)  A  release  from  an  obligation  or  penalty. 

"  To  warn 
ITs,  haply  too  secure  of  our  discharge 
from  penalty."  Milton:  P.  L.,  195-97. 

(3)  A  release,  acquittal,  or  absolution  from 
a  charge  or  crime. 

"  An  acquittance  or  discJiarge  of  a  man  upon  some 
precedent  accusation." — South:  Sermons. 

(4)  The  payment  or  satisfaction  of  a  debt. 

(5)  A  writing  or  document  certifying  to  the 
discharge  or  satisfaction  of  a  debt  or  debts. 

(6)  A  performance,  execution,  or  fulfi,lment 
as  of  a  duty,  office,  or  trust 

"  Nothing  can  absolve  us  from  the  discharge  of  those 
duties." — L  Estrange. 

*"(7)  A  i-ansom,  the  price  of  release  or 
deliverance. 

"  Death,  who  sets  all  free. 
Hath  paid  his  ransom  now  and  full  discharge." 
Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,572,  1,573. 

*  (8)  An  exemption  or  privilege. 

■^here  is  no  discharge  in  that  war." — Ecclesiaiteir 
viii.  8. 

(9)  The  act  of  discharging  or  emptying  a  gun, 
&c.,  by  firing  it  off. 

(10)  The  act  of  discharging,  emitting,  or 
giving  vent  to. 

"  Wherever  there  are  any  exti-aordinnry  discharge* 
of  this  fire,  there  also  .oie  the  ueiglibouriug  springs 
hotter  than  ordinary." — Woodward. 

(11)  That  which  is  discharged,  emitted,  or 
vented. 

(12)  A  disruption,  breaking  up,  or  evanes- 
cence. 

"  Mark  the  discliarge  of  the  little  cloud  upon  glass 
or  gems,  or  Ijlades  of  swords,  and  you  ahall  see  it  ever 
break  up  first  in  the  skirts. " — Bacon :  JVatural  History. 

(13)  The  act  of  dismissing  or  discharging 
from  any  office  or  emi'loynient ;  the  state  of 
being  dismissed  or  discharged ;  a  dismissal 
from  service. 

"Thy  soldiers, 
All  levied  in  my  name,  have  in  my  name 
Took  their  discharge."        Shakesp. :  Lear,  r.  3. 

(14)  A  writing  or  document  certifying  to  the 
dismissal  of  the  person  named  therein  from 
service  or  employment. 


l)61l.  bos^;  poftt,  Jtf^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ghiii,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  ueX. 
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(15)  The  act  of  liberating  or  discharging  from 
confinement  or  custody :  the  state  of  being 
liberated  or  discharged. 

II.  Technically : 

\.  Arch. :  The  relieving  part  of  a  wall,  or  a 
beam  or  other  piece  of  timber,  from  the  super- 
incumbent weight  by  means  of  an  arch  thrown 
over  it.     [Discharging-arch,  ] 

3.  Hydraulics: 

(1)  The  issuing  direction  of  water  from  a 
reaction  or  turbine  wheel :  as,  the  outward 
discharge,  or  Fourneyron  turbine  ;  the  vertical 
discharge,  or  Jonval  turbine ;  the  centre  dis- 
charge,  &c. 

(2)  An  ajutage. 

3.  Law :  In  bankruptcy  a  writing  or  docu- 
ment certifying  that  a  bankrupt  has  satis- 
factorily passed  the  necessary  forms,  and  is 
thereby  discharged  from  idl  further  responsi- 
bility for  the  debts  contracted  by  him  previous 
to  his  bankruptcy.     [Bankrupt,  s.] 

4.  Mil.  &  Nav. :  A  document  given  to  each 
soldier  or  sailor  on  his  dismissal  from  or  quit- 
ting the  service,  in  which  are  detailed  full 
particulars  as  to  hislength  of  service,  conduct, 
reason  for  discharge,  &c. 

5.  Calico-printing  :  [Discharger], 

6.  Med. :  Matter  emitted  or  discharged  from 
a  sore,  &c. 

"The  haemorrhage  being  stopped,  the  next  occurrence 
is  a  thin  serous  discharge."— Sharp :  Surgery. 

7.  Elect. :  Restoration  to  the  neutral  state. 
Used  of  a  condenser.  The  discharge  may  be 
either  slow  or  instantaneous. 

1[  Discharge  of  fluids :  That  branch  of  hydrau- 
lics which  treats  of  the  emission  or  vent  of 
fluids  through  apertures. 

discharge-style^  s. 

Calico-printing : 

1.  A  mode  of  calico-printing  in  which  thick- 
ened acidulous  matter,  either  pure  or  mix;ed 
with  mordants,  is  imprinted  in  certain  poiAts 
upon  the  cloth,  which  is  afterwards  padded 
with  a  dark-coloured  mordant,  and  then  dyed, 
■with  the  effect  of  showing  bright  figures  on  a 
darkish  ground.  Also  known  as  the  Rongea^it- 
style. 

2.  A  mode  in  which  certain  portions  ;of 
colour  are  removed  from  dyed  goods  by  the 
topical  application  of  chlorine  or  chromic  acid. 
[Decolour  I  NO- STYLE  ;  Bandanna.] 

discharge-valve,  s.  In  marine  engines, 
a  valve  covering  the  top  of  the  air-pump, 
opening  when  pressed  from  beneath. 

dis-9harg'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Discharge,  v.] 

dlS-9harg'-er,  s.     [Eng.  discharg(e)  :  -er.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  discharges,  in  any 
of  the  senses  of  the  verb. 

"  Deth  is  the  discharger  of  all  griefea  and  mysferies," 
—Sir  T.  hlyot :  Cattel  q/"  £elth,  ch.  xiL 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Calico-'printing :  A  material  with  which 
cloth  is  printed,  in  order  that  the  colour  in 
which  the  cloth  is  subsequently  dipped  may 
be  removed  from  those  portions  printed  with 
the  discharger.      The  discharger   acts  either 

upon  the  colouring-matter,  or  on  the  mordant 
before  the  cloth  is  exposed  to  the  dye.  It 
acts  chemically  l)y  converting  the  colouring- 
matter  into  colourless  or  soluble  products  ; 
or  upon  the  mordant  by  removing  its  effec- 
tiveness in  setting  the  colour.  It  differs  from 
a  resist,  which  is  an  application  to  prevent  a 
colour  taking  upon  a  cloth.  A  discharger  is 
to  remove  it. 

2.  Elect.  :  [Discharging- rod]. 

dis-9harg'-mg,    pr.  par.,   u..,   &  s       [Dis- 
charge, v.} 
A,  &  B.  ^5  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
"  the  verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  unloading,  emitting, 
paying,  satisfying,  dismissing,  or  releasing ; 
discharge. 

"Accompanied  with  the  drawing  of  ewords,  dit- 
charging  of  i)lsto\a."— State  Trials:  Case  of  Don  Pan- 
taleon  Sa  fan.  1654). 

discharging-arch,  s. 

Arch.  :  Anarch  formed  in  the  substance  of 
a  wall,  to  relieve  the  part  which  is  below  it 
from  the  superincumbent  weight  or  pressure  ; 
it  is  frequently  used  over  lintels  and  flat-headed 
openings.  The  chords  of  discharging  arches 
are  not  much  longer  than  the  lintel,  being  the 


segments  of  very  large  circles.  A  temporary 
arch  is  frequently  introduced,  and  removed 
on  completing  the  building.  Sometimes  the 
arches  are  built  without  any  lintel  under  them. 
(Weale,  &c.) 

discharging-rod,  s. 

Elect. :  An  instrument  to  discharge  a  charged 
electrical  jar  or  battery.  It  has  a  glass  handle 
and  a  pair  of  hinged  rods  with  balls  on  the 
ends,  which  are  brought  into  connection  re- 
spectively with  the  two  surfaces  or  poles  of 
the  jar  or  battery.     (Knight.) 

^  dis-ghar'-i-ty,    s.      [Pref.    dis,    and    Eng. 
charity  (q.v.).]     A  want  of  charity. 

"  When  devotion  to  the  Creator  should  cease  to  be 
testified  by  diachariiy  towards  hla  creatures. ■'— 
Broughajn.. 

*^  dischevele,  a.   [Dishevelled.]    With  loose, 
dishevelled  hair. 


*dis9h-ful,  *  dis9h-f oUe,  s.    [Dishful.] 

dis-chid'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  Us  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  ax'-'Uov  (schidion)  =  a  splinter ;  (rxi'^w 
(schizo)  =  to  divide.] 

Bot.  :  Pitcher-plants.  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Asclepiadacea?..  They 
are  shrubs  or  herbs,  natives  of  India  and 
Australia.  DischidAa  Rajfftesiana,  a  creeping 
plant  with  a  long  twining  stem,  is  destitute  of 
leaves  until  near  the  summit,  and  as  this  may 
be  two  feet  or  more  from  the  roots,  it  can 
hardly  depend  en  them  for  nourishment  by 
absorption  of  fluid  from  the  ground.  It  is 
therefore  provided  with  a  means  for  storingup 
the  moisture  which  it  from  time  to  time  col- 
lects. The  pitcher  appears  formed  of  a  leaf, 
with  the  edges  rolled  towards  each  other  and 
adherent ;  the  upper  end,  or  mouth,  is  open 
to  receive  whatever  moisture  may  descend 
from  the  air.  The  plant  has  also  a  tuft  of 
absorbent  fibres  resembling  those  of  the  roots, 
which  are  prolonged  from  the  nearest  part  of 
the  branch,  or  even  from  the  stalk  to  which 
the  pitcher  is  attached,  and  spread  through 
the  cavity.  They  introduce  into  the  plant 
the  nourishment  collected  in  the  pitchers. 

*  dis-Chone^  s.     [Disjune.]    Breakfast. 

"And  at  his  returning  frome  hia  Majeatie  this  de- 

eiiar  desyrit  maister  Alexr.  to  disch^ne  with  him, 
reasoun  hia  awin  culd  nocht  be  sasone  preparit." — 
Acta  Jaa.  VI.,  1600  (ed.  1814),  p.  207. 

*  dis-church',  iJ.  (.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  church, 

(q.v.).]     To  free  from,  divest,  or  deprive  of  a 
church. 

"This  can  be  no  ground  to  dischurch  that  differing 
company  of  Christians." — Bp.  SaU  :  Remains,  p.  402. 

*  dis-9hur9h'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dischurch.  ] 

*  dis-9i'de,  v.t.  [Lat.  discindo,  perf.  t.  dis- 
cidi:  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  3cindo=: io  cut.] 
[DisciND.]  To  cut  asunder,  to  divide,  to  cleave 
in  two. 

"  And  as  her  tongue,  so  was  her  heart  disdded." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV,  L  27. 

*  dis-9id'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Discide.] 

dis'-9l-fonil,  a.  [Lat.  discus  =  a  disc,  and 
forma  —  form,  appearance.]  Having  the  form 
or  appearance  of  a  disc  or  quoit ;  discoid ; 
thus  in  some  plants  there  are  a  disciform  tissue 
and  pith. 


dis-9i'-na,  s.    [Lat.  discws  =  aquoit] 

Zbol.  &  Palaiont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Brachio- 
pods,  iu  which  the  shell  is  generally  circular  or 
orbicular  in  shape  ;  the  upper  valve  is  limpet- 
shaped,  smooth,  or  concentrically  striated  ; 
the  ventral  valve  flat  or  partly  convex,  per- 
forated by  a  longitudinal  slit,  which  is  placed 
in  tlie  middle  of  an  oval  depressed  disc.  The 
valves  are  not  articulated  to  each  other. 
Seven  species  are  known,  ranging  from  the 
Silurian  rocks  to  the  present  day.    (Nicholson.) 

*  cUs-9inct',  u..  [Lat.  discinctus,  pa.  par.  of 
disdngo  =  to  ungird  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
cingo  =  to  surround,  to  gird.]  Ungirded  ; 
loosely  girded  or  dressed. 

*dis-9md',   v.t.     [Lat.  discindo  :  dis  —  a.-w&y, 

apart,  and  sdndo  =  to  cut.] 

1,  To  cut  clean  or  break  in  pieces. 

"  We  found  several  concretions  bo  soft,  that  we  could 
easily  discind  them  betwixt  our  fingers."— fio^/te. 

2.  To  separate,  to  part. 

"  Those  golden  links  that  do  enchain 
Whole  nations,  though  discinded  by  the  main." 
Howell :  Letters  (To  the  Reader). 


dis-9in'-id,  s.      [Discinid^.I    Any  Brachio- 

pod  of  the  family  Di.scinidge  (q.v.). 
dis-9in'-i-d8e,  s.  pi.      [Mod.  Lat.  disd'nia), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj   suff.  -idee.] 
Palceont. :  A  family  of  MoUusca,  belonging 
to  the  order  Brachiopoda,  in  which  the  animal 
is  attached  by  means  of  a  muscular  peduncle 
passing  through  the  ventral  or  lower  valve, 
by  means  of  a  slit  in  its  hinder  portion,  or  a 
circular  foramen  excavated  in  its  substance ; 
arms  fleshy;   valves  not  articulated.      They 
range  from  the  Silurian  period  to  the  present 
day.     Three  genera  are  known. 

dis-9in-6c'-ar-iis,  s.    [Gr.  SCo-kos  (diskos)  =  a 
disc,  and  *capis  (karis)  =  a  shrimp.] 

Palaiont.  :  A  genus  of  Crustacea,  belonging 
to  the  order  Phyllopoda.  They  are  found  in 
the  Lower  Silurian.  The  carapace  is  rounded, 
with  concentric  lines  of  growth,  a  wedge- 
shaped  indentation  in  front  caused  by  the 
separation  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  liead 
from  the  carapace. 

dis-9i'-ple,  *de-ci-pele,  *de-ci-ple, 
*de-cy-ple,  *des-ci-ple,  *di-ci-ple, 
*  dys-cy-pyl,  s.  [Fr.  disciple ;  Prov.  di$- 
ciple,  discipol ;  Sp.  &  Port,  discipulo ;  ItaL 
discepolo,  from  Lat.  disdpulus  =  a  learner,  a 
pupil,  from  disco  =  to  learn.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  pupil  of  any  teacher  or  philosopher ; 
a  scholar^  a  learner ;  one  who  attends  on 
another  in  order  to  receive  instruction  from 
him. 

"  A  young  disciple  sbould  behave  htmself  bo  well  as 
to  gain  the  affection  and  the  ear  of  hia  Instructor." — 
Watts. 

2.  One  who  follows  the  teaching,  examples, 
or  precepts  of  another. 

"Seeming  to  be  only  the  minister  of  hie  disciple's 
pleasures." — Macaulay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

II.  Religious : 

1.  Generally : 

(1)  One  who,  whether  adult  or  of  immature 
age,  has  such  veneration  for  a  particular  reli- 
gious teacher  as  to  be  willing  to  become  his 
scholar.  In  this  sense  John  the  Baptist  had 
disciples  (Matt.  ix.  14). 

(2)  One  who  stands  in  a  similar  relation  not 
to  an  individual  teacher,  but  to  a  sect,  party, 
or  school  of  religious  thought.  In  this  sense 
the  Pharisees  had  disciples  (Matt.  xxii.  15, 
16). 

2.  Spec.  (In  a  Christian  sense) : 

(1)  Originally :  One  of  the  twelve  Apostlra 
(Matt.  X.  1  ;  xi.  1  ;  xx.  17 ;  Luke  Ix.  1). 

(2)  Subsequently :  A  professed  believer  in 
Christ ;  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Acts  i.  15). 

^  Disciples  of  Christ : 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  name  assumed  by  a  religious 
sect,  otherwise  known  as  Campbellites,  Re- 
formers, or  Reformed  Baptists.  It  took  its 
rise  from  the  zealous  efforts  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Campbell,  an  Irish  Presbyterian  minister,  to 
bring  about  a  union  of  all  Christians  in  one 
fold,  the  fundamental  paint  being  that  the 
Bible  alone  should  be  taken  as  the  authorized 
bond  of  union  and  the  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  rejecting  human  creeds  and 
formularies,  and  admitting  all  who  recognise 
Christ's  obedience  and  death  as  "  the  only 
meritorious  cause  of  the  sinner's  acceptance 
with  God. "  The  first  congregation  was 
formed  in  the  United  States  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
Disciples  of  Christ  hold  the  doctrine  of 
adult  baptism,  but  in  many  points  differ 
from  the  Baptists,  while  in  Church  govern- 
ment they  are  Congregational.  They  have 
churches  iu  the  United  Kingdom  and  in 
the  British  colonies,  but  are  most  numerous 
in  America. 

"* di^-ci'-ple,  v.t.    [Disciple,  s.] 

1.  To  train,  to  bring  up,  to  teach. 

"  He  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
JHscipled  of  the  bravest," 

Shakeap. :  AlVs  WOl,  L  1 

2.  To  discipline,  to  punish. 

"  That  better  were  in  vertues  discipled. 
Then  with  vaine  poemes  weeds  to  have  theirlancy  led.* 
Spenser :  I".  Q..  IV.  i.  (Introd.  L). 
1^  In    this    sense    pronounced    dis'-di-ple, 
whence  the  form  disple  (q;v.). 

3.  To  make  disciples  of;  to  convert. 
"Preaching    to  or  disciplhig  all  nations."— Ham- 
mond; Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  lis.  i 


iUte,  f3.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  caxnel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  •   go    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sq,  oe  =  e ;  ey  ==  a«    qu  =  kw. 
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dlSGlple-llke,  a.  Befitting  or  becomiug 
a  disciple. 

"  A  80u-like  and  dUciple-Uko  ToveTence."— Milton  : 
Reformation  in  JSngland,  bk.  li. 

* dis-^i'-pled,  pa.  par.  or  a,    [Disciple,  v.] 

clis-9i-ple-Ship,  s.  [Eng.  disciple;  -ship.] 
The  state  or  position  of  a  disciple  or  follower. 

"  He  ffiifl  willing  enough  to  be  his  dlBciple,  and  to 
be  saved  by  him,  If  the  terms  of  his  diacipleahip  and 
salvation  abould  appear  such  as  he  could  comply  with." 
—Boadley  ;  Sermona,  vol.  iii.,  aer.  2, 

*d2s-9r-pless,  ""  dis-cl-plesse,  *dls-cl- 
plisse,  s.  [Eng.  discvpl{z) ;  -ess.  ]  A  female 
disciple. 

"  In  Jqppe  was  a  dUciplesBe  wbos  name  was  Tabita. " 
—  WyclWe:  Deed*,  ix.  ne. 

cUfl'-9i-plin-a-'ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
disciplinabilis,  from  disdplina  —  discipline 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Capable  of  or  ready  for  instruction ;  wil- 
ling or  apt  to  learn  ;  capable  of  improvement 
by  training  and  discipline. 

"To  keep  men  humble  and  disciplinable." — Ball: 
Contempl.,  vol.  i,  ;  Afflictions. 

2.  Subject  or  liable  to  discipline,  as  a 
member  of  a  church. 

3.  That  may  or  can  be  made  a  matter  of  dis- 
cipline. 

(Us'-9i-pUn-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disciplin- 
able; -Tiess.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  capable  of 
or  ready  for  insti*uction  ;  capableness  of  im- 
provement by  instruction,  disciplinCj  and 
training  ;  aptness  to  learn. 

"  Something  of  sagacity,  providence,  and  disciplin- 
ableness." — Hale. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  subject 
or  liable  to  discipline. 

*  dis'-91-plin-al,  a.  [Eng.  disciplin(e) ;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  discipline  ;  disciplinary. 

^8'-93[-plin-a]lt,  s.  [Low  Lat.  disciplinans, 
pr.  par.  of  d^dplino,  from  Lut.  disdplina  = 
discipline  (qt.v.).  J 

Ch.  Hist.  :  One  of  a  sect  or  religious  order, 
80  called  from  their  practice    in    scourging 
themselves  and  using  other  rigid  discipline. 
"Many  men  apparently  in  white  like  disciplinants." 
Shelton:  Don  Quixote. 

dis'-9i-plin-ar'-i-an,  u.  &  s.     [Eng.  dis- 
ciplinary; -CtJl.] 
A*  As  adjective : 
1.  Gen. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  discipline. 

"What  eagerness   in  disciplinarian  uncertainties, 


when  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  evangelical 
unquestionables,  are  neglected  I"— Qlanvill :  Scepsis 
Scientifica,  ch.  xxilL 

•  2.  Spec. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Puritans 
or  Presbyterians,  from  their  rigid  enforcement 
of  discipline. 

"Many  were  carried  away  with  the  disciplinarian 
principles."— Sfrype  ;  Life  of  Whitgift  (an.  1590). 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen.  :  One  who  strongly  enforces  disci- 
pline ;  one  who  attaches  great  importance  to 
discipline  ;  a  strict  and  rigid  supporter  of  dis- 
cipline. 

"A  severe  disciplinarian,  a  grave  censor."— Ham- 
mond: IForts,  iv.  615. 

2.  .?pec.  .■  A  Puritan  or  Presbyterian,  or  one 
of  their  supporters,  so  called  from  the  great 
importance  attached  by  them  to  discipline. 

"They  draw  those  that  dissent  into  dislike  with  the 
state,  as  puritans  or  discipliimria,ns."—SaTidys  :  Pax 
JScclesue. 

dis'-5i-pllii-ar-r;y",   a.     [Low  Lat.  disdplin- 
arius,  trom  Lat.  disdplina ;  Fr.  disciplinaire.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  discipline  ;  pro- 
moting or  preserving  discipline, 

"A  disciplinary  regulation  which,  in  this  case, 
Mnoimted  to  nothing  less  than  barbarous  cruelty." - 
flailff  Telegraph,  Oct.  8,  1877. 

2.  Relating  to  a  regular  course  of  study. 
"These  are  the  studies  wherein  our  noble  and  gentle 

youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time  in  a  disciplinary 
yTay."~~ifiUon  :  On  Education. 

II.  Eccles.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  disci- 
pline, as  distinguished  from  matters  of  faith. 

"  Those  canons  in  behalf  of  marriage  were  only  disci- 
plinary,  grounded  on  prudential  motives." — Bishop 
reme. 

*  d!s'-ci-plin~ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  disdplinatns, 
pa.  par.  oi  discipUno.l  To  discipline,  to  train, 
to  teach. 


*  dis'-ci-plin-at-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.     [Dis- 

CIPLINATE.] 

A,  Aspr.  par, :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst.  :  Discipline,  teaching,  training. 
"  Not  a  little  versed  in  the  dtscipUnatinff  of  the 

IxtvenaXirie."— Sidney :  iVansteadPlay,  p.n9.  (Davies.) 

dis'-9i-pline,  *  'dis-ce-pline,   *  dis-si- 

plyne,  ^  dis-si-pline,  s.    [Fr.  discipline; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  disdplina;  Lat.  disdplina, 
from    dibcipnlus  =  a  disciple ;    disco    =   to 
learu.  ] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  teaching,  instructing, 
and  training  the  mind  and  manners ;  educa- 
tion, training. 

"  Under  her  moders  discipline,  a  clene  maide." 

Oower,  ii.  364, 

2.  That  which  is  taught ;  an  art,  a  science, 
a  branch  of  knowledge. 

"  Art  may  be  said  to  overcome  and  advance  nature 
in  these  mechanical  disciplines."—  Wilkins. 

3.  The  rule,  order,  or  method  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  method  or  rules  for  maintaining 
order  and  regularity.     [II.  2.  ] 

"  Obey  the  rules  aud  discipline  of  art." 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  Georgic  ii.  74. 

4.  The  act  or  practice  of  correcting,  chas- 
tening, or  training  by  means  of  punishments 
or  castigation.     [11.  1.] 

"A  lively  cobler  kicked  and  spurred  while  his  wife 
was  carrying  him,  luid  had  scarce  passed  a  day  with- 
out giving  her  the  discipline  of  the  strap."— .flddwon; 
Spectator. 

5.  A  state  of  correction,  chastisement,  or 
training  by  the  medium  of  punishment,  suffer- 
ing, or  adversity ;  chastening. 

"The  sharpest  discipline  of  adversity  had  taught 
him  nothing, ' — Macaulay :  Uist.  Eng.,  en.  xii. 

6.  A  state  of  being  under  subjection  or  per- 
fect command. 

"The  moat  perfect,  who  have  their  passions  in  the 
best  discipline,  are  yet  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  their 
guard."— floi7erjf. 

7.  An  instrument  of  penance  for  self-chas- 
tisement, usually  made  of  small  cords. 

"  Not  content  with  a  common  sort  of  discipline,  she 
made.one  for  herself  of  two  iron  chains." — F.  W.  Faber  : 
Saints  A  Seraantf  ofOod;  Rose  of  Lima,  ch.  v. 

II.  Technically : 

1,  Ecclesiol.,  Ch.  Hist.,  &  Law:  Action  partly 
of  a  penal,  partly  of  a  reformatory  nature, 
directed  against  one  who  has  offended  against 
morality  or  church  law.  A  certain  spiritual 
power  distinct  from  the  secular  authority  of 
the  civil  magistrate  was  given  to  St.  Peter, 
who,  till  St.  Paul  came  upon  the  scene,  was 
the  most  prominent  member  of  the  Apostolic 
icollege,  and  had  been  the  first  to  answer  tlie 
question  put  bv  Jesus,  "  But  whom  say  ye 
that  I  am  ?"  (Matt.  xvi.  15-19.)  From  being 
symbolised  by  "  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  it  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
power  of  the  keys  (verse  19).  This  authority 
was  not  limited  to  St.  Peter,  it  was  soon 
afterwards  given  to  all  the  apostles  (Matt. 
xviii.  17,  18).  A  notable  case  of  immorality 
occurring  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  St.  Paul 
directed  that  discipline  should  be  executed 
against  the  offender,  who  was  to  be  delivered 
to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that 
the  spirit  maybe  saved  "in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus"  (1  Cnr,  v.).  The  excommunicated 
offender  keenly  felt  his  position,  became  re- 
pentant, and,  by  direction  of  the  Apostle,  was 
restored  to  the  church  (2  Cor.  ii.  6-8).  Dis- 
cipline existed  iu  the  church  in  early  and 
mediaeval  times.  At  the  beginning  of  Lent 
those  convicted  of  notorious  sins  were  put  to 
open  penance  in  the  world  for  their  spiritual 
benefit,  and  as  a  warning  to  others.  When 
the  Papacy  was  at  its  height,  excommunica- 
tion was  a  weapon  so  formidable  that  even 
powerful  kings  quailed  at  the  thought  that  it 
might  be  directed  against  them.  It  still  con- 
tinues in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  is  now 
capable  of  exciting  little  terror.  In  the  Church 
of  England  it  has  given  place  to  the  Com- 
raination  Service  on  Ash  Wednesday,  the 
compilers  of  the  Liturgy  considering  the  ar- 
rangement only  temporary  "until  the  said 
discipline  may  be  restored  again,  which  ismuch 
to  be  wished."  The  Church  of  Scotland  exer- 
cises discipline  on  those  inside  its  pale,  though 
some  of  the  judicial  decisions  which  produced 
the  Disruption  and  were  approved  of  by  the 
government  of  the  time  showed  that  if  those 
who  administered  discipline  were  held  to  have 
exceeded  their  powers,  damages  would  lie 
against  them  for  any  injury  done  to  the  repu- 
tation of  an  individual.  [Disruption.]  Dis- 
cipline is  exercised  also  in  the  Dissenting 
Churches,  but  great  caution  requires  to  be 


exercised.  If  the  authorities  break  the  rules 
of  their  denomination  in  condemning  an  alleged 
delinquent,  damages  will  he  given  against  them, 
if  the  matter  be  carried  to  a  civil  court;  the 
same  efiect  will  follow  if  malice  be  shown. 
Nor  is  it  safe  for  the  adlierent  of  one  denomi- 
nation to  complain  to  the  authorities  of 
another,  that  some  one  under  them  has  acted 
flagrantly  amiss.  JudiciM  decisions  have  been 
given  to  the  efi"ect  that  one  has  no  interest  in 
keeping  pure  the  communion  roll  of  any  de- 
nomination but  his  own,  and  must  not  there- 
fore be  a  complainant  in  a  case  like  that  now 
supposed. 

2.  Milit.  £c. :  The  rules  and  regulations  by 
which  a  body  of  men  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
efficiency  and  order,  and  under  complete  com- 
mand ;    the  state  of   being  under  complete 
.  command. 

"The  general  could  flud  among  them  no  remains 
either  of  martial  discijAine  or  of  miurtlal  spirit."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

\  (1)  Disdpline  of  the  Secret :  (See  extract). 
"  To  veil  the  sacred  mysteries  from  the  gaze  of  vulgar 
ignorauce  aud  gentile  profanation,  the  Discipline  qf 
the  Secret  enacted  that  the  faithful  should  conceal  the 
Creed,  the  Sacraments,  and  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  from  all  knowledge  of  the  uninitiated ;  and 
priests  were  directed  to  convey  the  aubatance  and  for- 
mularies of  the  liturgy  by  word  of  mouth  to  oue 
another,  and  were  prohibited  from  committing  them 
to  writing."— y^oefc.'  Hierurgia,  p.  161.     (Note  ) 

(2)  To  take  the  discipline :  To  chastise  one- 
self with  a  discipline,  as  an  act  of  penance  foi; 
one's  own  offences,  or  in  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  of  others.  . 

"  To  appease  the  anger  of  God  she  took  the  discipline 
so  severely  that  she  was  nearly  dying  in  consequence." 
—F.  W.  Faber :  Saints  and  Servants  of  God ;  Rose  qf 
Zima,  ch.  v. 

H  For  the  difference  between  disdpline  and 
correction,  see  Correction. 

dis'-9i-plme,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  disdplina;  Fr. 
discipliner ;  Sp.  &  Port,  disdplinar;  Ital. 
disdpliTiare,  from  Lat.  disdplina  =  discipline 
(q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  teach,  to  train,  to  instruct,  to  edu- 
cate. 

"  He  that  disciplined  thy  arms  to  fight." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  Cresaida,  U.  3. 

2-  To  bring  into  a  state  of  discipline  or 
order  ;  to  train,  to  drill. 

"He  hod  disciplined  his  men  with  rare  skill  and 
ca.te."—5[acaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*  3.  To  correct,  to  chastise,  to  punish.  [II. 
1.] 

*  4.  To  keep  in  subjection,  to  regulate,  to 
moderate. 

"  Reducing  our  appetites  to  the  measuTes  of  nature, 
and  moderately  disciplining  them  with  fasting  aud 
abstinence. " — Scott :   Works,  ii.  26. 

*  5.  To  advance  or  raise  by  instruction. 

"A  better  covenant,  disctplin'd 
From  shadowy  types  to  truth,  from  flesn  to  spirit." 
AtiUon :  P.  L.,  xii.  302,  808. 

II.  Ecclesiastical : 

1.  To  punish,  correct,  or  chastise  with  a 
discipline  or  bodily  chastisement. 

"He  let  him  discipline  with  a  yard."    Beket,  2,267. 

2.  To  enforce  the  discipline  or  laws  of  the 
Church  against,  in  order  to  punish  and  produce 
amendment. 

dis'~9i-plmed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Discipline,  v.  ] 

*  dis'-5i-plin-er,  s.  [Eng.  disciplin{e);  -er.] 
One  who  disciplines,  instructs,  or  teaches  ; 
an  instructor,  a  teacher. 

"Had  an  angel  been  his  discipliner." — Milton:  Zdb- 
erty  of  Unlicensed  PriTiiing. 

*  dis'-9i-plin-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
cipline, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  teaching ;  instruction,  discip- 
line. 

2.  The  act  of  chastising  or  correcting. 

"  After  a  good  disciplining  with  a  yerde," 

Chaucer:  Test,  qf  Love. 

3.  A  bringing  into  a  state  of  discipline, 
efficiency,  and  order. 

*  dis'-gip-lm-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  disdplin(e); 
-ize.]    To  bring  under  discipline. 

"Undertaking  to  catechize  and  disciphnize  their 
brethren," — Qaxiden:  Tears  of  tie  Church,  p.  609. 
[Davies.) 

*  dis-^ip'-ii-lar,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  disdpnlaris,  from  disdpulus.}  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  disciple  or  a  pupil. 


1>^1>  y>^l  p^t,  J 6^1;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  9lLln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  — shun:  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.      -tious.  -ciou*».  -stous  =  shus.     -ble.  -die,  fic  -bel.  del. 
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disclaim— discobolus 


dis-cla'im*  *  dis-cla'me,  v.t.  &  L    [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  claim  (q.v.)."| 
A,  Transitive : 
I.  Ordinary  language: 

1.  To  deny  or  reject  any  claim  to  ;  to  relin- 
quish, to  renounce. 

"Disclaiming  all  pretenfljons  to  a  temporal  king- 
dom."—/togers. 

2.  To  protest  against ;  to  deny,  to  he  op- 
posed to,  to  denounce. 

"This  principle  the  Toleration  Act  positively  dis- 
clalms." — Macaulay :  JlisC.  Eng.,  eh.  xi. 

3.  To  disown,  to  reject,  to  renounce  ;  to 
refuse  to  acknowledge. 

"  Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me." 

llyron:  To  Augusta. 

■*  4.  To  refuse  to  accept,  to  decline. 
"  Ah  !  no :  the  glorious  combat  you  ditclaim.' 

/'ope  :  Homer's  Iliad,  xiii.  ia.=>. 

*  5.  To  deny  or  reject  all  responsibility  for. 

"  He  calls  the  gods  to  witness  their  offence  ; 
IHiclaima  the  war,  aeaerts  his  innocence." 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  ^neid  viii.  819,  820. 

*  6.  To  deny,  to  refuse. 

"  Let  none  to  strangers  honours  due  dUtcUiim." 

Pope :  JTomer's  Odyssey,  viiL  39. 

*  7.  To  expel,  to  drive  out. 

"  Money  did  love  disclame." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  15. 
n.  Law : 

1.  To  deny,  disavow,  or  dlsacknowledge  the 
rights  or  claims  of  the  superior  lord ;  to 
neglect  or  refuse  to  render  the  lord  the  ser- 
vices due  to  him. 

2.  To  relinquish  or  disavow  any  claim  to  a 
matter  in  dispute. 

"  A  defendant  may  disclaim  all  right  or  title  to  the 
matter  in  dispute  by  the  j>lamtiff'BDin."—Slackiitoiie: 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  18. 

3.  To  decline  or  refuse  to  accept,  as  an 
estate,  an  office,  or  an  interest. 

4.  In  patent  law,  to  relinquish  all  claim  to 
patent  rights  or  title  to  any  part  of  an  inven- 
tion, as  not  being  legally  and  properly  the 
subject  of  a  patent. 

5.  Intransitive : 

I,  Orel.  Lang. :  To  disavow  all  claim,  right, 
or  share  ;  to  refuse  to  acknowledge. 

"You  cowardly  rascal,  nature  disclaims  in  thee;  a 
tailor  made  thee," — STiakesp. ;  Lear,  li.  2. 

IL  Law: 

1.  Common  Law :  To  deny,  disown,  or  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  rights  or  claims  of  the 
superior  lord. 

"■Where  a  tenant  who  holds  of  any  lord  neglect*  to 
render  him  the  due  services,  and,  upon  an  action 
brought  to  recover  them,  disclaims  to  hold  of  his  lord." 
JilacKstone  :  Comm.ent.,  ok.  ii.,  ch.  15. 

2.  Equity :  To  disclaim  all  right  or  title  to 
the  matter  in  dispute. 


3.  Patent  Law :  To  disclaim  all  claim  to  pa- 
tent rights  or  title  to  any  part  of  an  invention. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
claim and  to  disown:  "Disclaim  and  disown 
are  both  personal  acts  respecting  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  the  agent :  to  'disclaim  is  to 
throw  off  a  claim,  as  to  disown  is  not  to  admit 
as  one's  own  ;  as  claim,  from  the  Latin  clamo, 
signifies  to  declare  with  a  loud  tone  what  we 
want  as  our  own  ;  so  to  disclaim  is,  with  an 
equally  loud  or  positive  tone,  to  give  up  a 
cktira :  this  is  a  more  positive  act  than  to  dis- 
own,  which  may  be  performed  by  insinuation, 
or  by  the  mere  abstaining  to  own."  (Crahb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  dis-Clalm-a'-tion,  a.    [Disclamation.] 

dis-cla'imed,  jja.  'par.  or  a.    [Disclaim.] 

dis-ela'im-er,  s.     [Eng,  disclaim,:  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  La.nguage : 

1.  One  who  disclaims,  disowns,  or  renounces 
any  right,  claim,  or  pretension, 

2.  The  act  of  disclaiming,  renouncing,  or 
abnegating  any  right,  claim,  or  pretension. 

"  If  the  lord  by  matter  of  record  claime  anything  ol 
his  villaine,  it  is  n,  disclaimer  of  the  vilenage." — etate 
Trials  ;  The  Great  Case  of  Impositions  (an.  1S07). 

IL  Law : 

1.  The  act  on  the  part  of  a  tenant  of  deny- 
ing or  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  rights  or 
claims  of  his  lord. 

"  Which  disclaimer  of  tenure  in  any  court  of  record 
is  a  forfeiture  of  the  lands  to  the  lord." — Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  15- 

2.  In  equity,  a  plea  put  in  on  the  part  of  a 
defendant  in  which  he  disclaims  all  right  or 
title  to  the  matter  in  demand  by  the  plaintiffs 


bill.  A  disclaimer  can  seldom  be  put  in  alone, 
but  usually  an  answer  and  disclaimer.  (Black- 
stone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iii ,  ch.  18.) 

3.  A  renunciation  of  any  trust,  interest,  or 
estate,  as  of  the  office  of  executor  under  a 
will,  or  of  a  trustee, 

4.  In  patent  law,  the  renunciation  or  re- 
linquishment of  all  claim  to  patent  rights  in 
any  part  of  an  invention. 

dis-cla'iXU-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [Disclaim.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  renouncing,  relinquishing,  or 
disowning  all  claim,  right,  or  title  to  any- 
thing ;  a  disowning. 

"Can  there  almost  be  a  inore  <\\Tect  disclaiming  \ii 
the  ri^ht"*'— State  Trials:   The  Great  Case  of  Imposi- 

tiom  (.^n.  1607). 

'^  2.  A  withdrawing. 

"  Let  my  dischiiming  from  a  purposed  evil 
Free  me  so  far  in  your  moflt  generoua  thoughts." 
Hhakesp.  :  Bamlet,  v,  2. 

dis-cla^ma'-tion,  *dis-cla-ma-ti-oun,5. 

[Pref.'rfis,  and  Eng.  clamaiion  (q.v.).] 

""  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  disclaiming,  or 
disavowing. 

"  whence  was  this  so  vehement  and  peremptory  dis- 
rUim-ntion  of  so  gracious  a  master?" — JJp,  Ifall:  Con- 
templ. ;  Christ  before  Caiaphas. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  The  act  of  disowning  one  as 
the  superior  of  lands  ;  or  of  refusing  the  duty 
which  is  the  condition  of  tenure  ;  the  same 
with  Disclaimer  in  the  law  of  England. 

"Be  ressone  of  foirfaltour,  recognition  is,  nurpru- 
flionis,  disclamatiounis,  bastardrie,"  &c. — Acts  Jos.  VI., 
1592  (ed.  1814),  p.  604. 

*  dis  -  cl^n'-  der,   *  dis  -  claun  -  dre,  v.  t. 

[Pref.  <:?is(inteHS.),  and  Eng.slander,  v.(q.v.).] 
To  slander,  to  calumniate,  to  scandalize. 
"  Thou  ha«t  disclaundred  gulteles 
The  doughter  of  holy  chirche  in  hire  presence." 
Chaucer;  C.  T.,  5,094,  5,095. 

*  dis-clS.n'-der,  *  des-clan-dre,  *dis- 
clauu-dre,  s.    [Disclander,  v.]    A  scandal. 

"It  moost  be  disclaundre  to  hire  name." 

Cliauccr  :  Troihu.  Iv.  537. 

*  dis-clS,n'-der-er,    *  dis-clatm-der-er, 

■^ dys-SClatm-der-er, 8.  [Eng.  disclander; 
-er.]    A  slanderer,  a  calumniator. 

"To  stone  hym  to  deth  as  for  a  dyssclnunderer." 
The  Festival,  fol.  Ixx. 

*  dis  -  clS-n '-  der  -  ous,  *  dis-claim-der- 
OUS,  a.  [Eng.  disclander  ;  -ous.}  Slanderous, 
scandalous. 

"  Of  this  DukeWyllyam  some  disclatmderous  words 
are  lefte  in  memory," — Fabyan :  Chronicle,  i.  65. 

*  dis-clo'ak,  *  dia-ddlce,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  doal,  cto/ce  (q.v,).] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  divest  of  a  cloak  or  dress ;  to 
uncover,  to  strip. 

"So.  sir,  now  goe  in,  discloke  yourselfe  and  come 
Iorth."~fi.  Jonson :  Cynthia's  Revels,  ill.  Z. 

2.  Fig.  :   To  reveal,  to  disclose,  to  discover. 
"That  feins  what  was  not  and  ditcloakt  a  sonL" — 

Feltham  :  Jlesolves,  pt,  I.,  res,  60. 

*  dis  -  clols-  t«r ,    *  dis  -  cloys'-  ter,   v.  t . 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cloister  (q.v.).]  To  release 
from  a  cloister  or  from  religious  vows. 

"With  inordinat  desires  to  be  discloysterd."^ 
nowcU :  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  1S4. 

^dis-cl6'§e,    ^des-clos,  a.  &  s.     [O,  Fr. 

desclos,  ya.  par.  of  desclose  =  to  enclose  ;  Lat. 
disclusus,  pa.  par.  of  discludo  =  to  open  :  dis 
—  away,  apart,  and  claudo  =  to  shut.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Disclosed,  revealed,  made 
known  or  open.     {Gower,  \.  285.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1,  A  disclosure,  a  laying  open  or  revealing. 

"  In  the  deep  disclose 
Of  fine-spun  nature." 

Koung  :  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  1,678, 1,579. 

2,  A  production. 

"  I  do  doubt  the  batch  and  the  disclose 
Will  be  some  danger." 

Bhakesp.  :  BaTnlet,  ill  1. 

dis-clo'se,  ""des-close*  v.t.  &i.    [Disclose, 
a.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  uncover,  to  lay  open  or  bare  ;  to  bring 
into  view  or  sight. 

"The  stone  included  in  them  Is  thereby  disclosed 
and  set  at  liberty."—  Woodviard ;  On  Foulli. 

*  2.  To  cause  to  open,  to  hatch. 

"First  they  ben  eges,  and  after  they  ben  disclosed, 
haukes ;  and  commonly  goshaukes  ben  disclos&l  as 
Boone  as  the  houghes." — Book  of  lluntynge. 
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3.  To  reveal,  tri  make  known,  to  utter,  to 

publish,  to  discover. 

"When  all  we  feel,  our  honest  souls  disclose." 

fjyron  :  ChUdish  Recollection*. 

4.  To  bring  to  light,  to  make  evident,  to 
reveal, 

*  B*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  burst  open,  to  open,  to  gape. 

2.  To  make  a  disclosure,  to  reveal. 
dis-cl6s'ed,  po.  par.  or  a.     [Disclose,  v.] 

A,  As   pa.    'par. :  -^ -^ 

(See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 
L  Ord.  Lang. : 

1,  Opened,  laid 
open,  uncovered,  i*:- 
vealed,  exposed  to 
view. 

2.  Revealed,  made 
known  or  evident, 
published. 

IL  Ifer.  :  A  term  used  to  denote  that  the 
wings  of  fowls  are  spread  open  on  each  side, 
but.with  the  jjoints  downwards, 

disclosed-elevated,  a. 

Her. :  Ajjplied  to  fowls  when  the  wings  are 
spread  out  in  such  a  manner  that  the  points 
are  elevated, 

dis-Cl6§('-er,  s.-  [Eng.  disclosie) ;  -er.]  One 
who  discloses,  uncovers,  reveals,  or  makes 
known. 

"  That  ocular  philoHOpher  and  singular  discloseroi 
truth." — Urowne :  Vulgar  Frrours,  bk.  vL,  ch,  xxviii. 

dis-cloi^'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ks.    [Disclose,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  d:  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  \erb). 

C,  As  snbst. :  The  act  of  laying  open,  ex- 
posing, or  revealing ;  disclosure. 

dis-clos'-iire,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  closure 
(q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  disclosing,  discovering,  or 
bringing  into  sight ;  an  uncovering  or  dis- 
covering. 

2.  The  act  of  making  public  or  evident ;  an 
exhibition,  a  display. 

"An  unreaaonable  disclosure  of  flashes  of  wit." — 
Boyl^^ :  Occasional  Rejlectlons,  5  3. 

3.  The  act  of  revealing,  disclosing,  or  malt- 
ing known  anything  secret. 

",  .  .  entered intoaconsplracywithCumyn.whosetff*- 
rlosurc  thereof  brought  into  apparent  danger  the  Lord 
Bruce's  life." — Speed.'  Edward  /.,  bk.  Ix.,  ch,  x.,  5  4fl, 


revealed,  or 


■k.  That  which   is    disclosed, 
made  known. 

*dis-cla&d',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cloud- 
(q.v,),]  To  free  iroin  clouds,  mist,  or  ob- 
scurity. 

"As  If  the  breath  had  disclouded  his  indarkened 
heart." — Feltham,:  Jtcsolnes,  lit.  i.,  res,  22. 

*  dis-cloiit',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  clout 
(q.v.).]  To  strip  or  divest  of  a  covenng  ;  to 
uncover. 

"  Ditclout  his  crownes  and  thank  him  for  advice." 
Up.  Hall :  Satires,  bk.  ii.,  sat.  8, 

"  dls-Clu'-^ion,  s  .[Lat,  discliLsio  —  a  separa- 
tion, from  disclusus,  fia.  par.  of  discludo  =  to 
separate,  to  divide :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
clavdo  =  to  shut.]  The  act  of  disclosing  or 
making  evident ;  emission. 

"Judge  what  a  ridiculous  thing  it  were,  that  the 
continued  shadow  of  the  earth  should  be  broken  by 
sudden  miraculous  eruptiona  and  disclusions  of  light. 
— More. 

dis-co'ast,  v.i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  coast 
(q.v.),]     [Accost.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  move  or  go  away  from  the  coast 
or  side  of, 

"Coasting  and  discoasting  from    England  to  the 
coast  of  i'TTvnce."—Stow:  Queen  Flizabeth  iau.  1568). 

2.  Fig. :  To  separate  oneself,  to  depart,  to 
shun,  to  avoid. 


dis-COb'-O-li,  s.  pi.     [See  def.l 

Ichthy. :  Tlie  same  as  Discobolus  (2). 

dis-cdb'~d-lus,  8.     [Lat. ,  from  Gr.  Sktko^oAo* 

(dukoholos),   from  Sictko<;   (diskos)  =  a  quoit, 
and  ^oAAw  {hallo)  =  to  throw.] 

1,  Class.  Antiq. :  A  thrower  of  a  quoit;  a 
quoit-player  ;  specif. ;  the  name  given  to  the 
famous  Greek  statue  of  the  Quoit- thrower, 
preserved  amongst  the  Townley  Marbles  in 
the  British  Museum. 


fate,  ^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p5t, 
or,  wore.  wolf,  work,  who.  son:   mute.  ciib.  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se.  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*2.  (PL  dlS-COb'-o-li)  Ichtky.  :  A  name 
given  by  Cuvier  to  his  thii-d  family  of  soft- 
linned  teleostean  fishes,  liaving  tlie  ventral 
(ins  under  the  pectoral.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  ventral  ftns  forming  a  disc  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  body,  by  which  the 
fishes  are  enabled  to  catch  hold  on  the  points 
of  rocks,    [Cyclopterus.] 

dis'-co-carp,  s.  [Gr.  SiVkos  {diskos)  =  a  disc, 
and  Kapn-os  (karpos)  ~  fruit.] 

Bot  :  A  collection  of  fruits  ia  a  hollow 
receptacle. 

dis-c6-9eph'-a-lus,  s.  [Gr.  SiVko?  (diskos) 
=  a  disc,  and  Ke^ak-q  (kepJiaJe)  =  a  head.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  belonging  to 
the  family  Euplota.  One  species,  Discocephalus 
^otatorius,  is  kno\vu.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Eed  Sea. 

•dis-co-her'-ent,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
coherent  (q.v.).]     Not  coherent,  incoherent. 

dis-c6id,  dis-coid'-al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  fit?- 
KoeiS^s  (diskoeides)  =  'quoit-shaped  :  SiVkos 
(diskos)  =  a  quoit,  and  eXSo<;  (eidos)  =  form, 
appearance.] 

A.  As  adjective  (Of  both  forms) : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Ha^i^g  the  shape  of  a  quoit 
or  round  plate ;  disciform 

II.  Teclinically : 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Applied  to  the  pith  of  a  plant  when  it  is 
broken  up  into  circular,  discifonn  cavities, 
■which  have  a  regular  arrangement,  as  in  the 
walnut  and  the  jessamine. 

(2)  Applied  to  flowers  which  are  not  radiated, 
but  have  the  corollas  all  tubular,  as  in  the 
tansy ;  also  called  Flosculous  (q.v.). 

If  Falsely  discoid :  Applied  to  flowers  when, 
the  corollas  are  all  bilabiate.    (Balfour.) 

2.  Conclwl.:  Applied  to  a  univalve  shell, 
which  has  the  whorls  disjiosed  vertically  on 
the  same  plane,  so  as  to  form  a  disc. 

"  In  some  cases  the  whorls  of  the  shell  are  coiled 
round  a  ceotral  axis  in  the  same  plaue,  when  the  shell 
is  said  to  be  dUcoidal." — Nicholson :  Palwont.,  p.  242. 

B.  As  siibst. :  (Of  the  form  discoid). 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  of  a  discoid  or 
disciform  shape ;  anythiug  resembling  a  disc 
or  quoit  iu  form. 

2.  Conckol. :  A  univalve  shell  having  the 
•whorls  disposed  vertically  in  the  same  plane, 
so  as  to  form  a  disc,  as  in  the  Planorbis. 

dlscoldal-placentse.'s.  pi. 

Zool. :  Placentae  or  afterbirths  liaving  the 
form  of  a  flattened  sphere,  as  in  man,  rodents, 
quadrumana,  &c. 

disc'-o-lith,  s.  [Gr.  SiVko?  (diskos)  =  a  quoit, 
a  disc,  and  At'flo?  (lithos)  =  a  stone.]  [Coc- 
coLiTH.]  A  species  of  calcareous  matter 
found  in  Bathybius  (q.v.). 

"  Other  extremely  minute  oreanisms,  whose  nature 
ia  doubtful,  called  coccoliths  a.na  discolUhs."~WaUace  : 
Island  Life,  p.  87. 

dis-c6l-or,  a.    [Lat.] 

Bot. :  Particoloured ;  applied  to  parts  of  a 
plant,  one  surface  of  which  is  of  one  colour, 
and  the  other  of  a  difl'erent  one. 

dis-col-or-a'-tion,  dis-col-our-a'-tion, 

s.     [Pref.  diSf  and  Eng.  coloration  (q.v.).] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  discolouring,  or  of  changing 
the  colour  of  anything ;  the  state  of  being  dis- 
■coloured. 

_"  I  will  here  add  a  few  other  observations  connected 
with  the  ditc6l€rati<m  of  the  sea  from  organic  causes." 
—Darwin:  Voyage  Round  the  World  (1870),  uh.  i., 
p.  17. 

2.  A  part  of  or  spot  on  a  body  which  is  dis- 
coloured ;  a  stain. 

"Spots  and  dUcotorattons  of  the  skin  are  signs  of 
weak  &hte8."—Arbuthnot. 

t  n.  Fig.  :  An  alteration  apparent  or  real 
iu  complexion,  as  a  discoloration  of  ideas. 

*dis-CoI-or-is-a'-tion,s.  [Eng.  discoloris(e); 
-ation.]    Discoloration,  stain. 

"  The  dttcolorisations  of  time  on  all  the  walls."— 
Carlyle  :  Life  of  Sterling,  pt  i.,  cli.  iiL     {Davies.) 

*di8-c6r-6r-is^  v.t.  [Eng.  discolor ;  -ire.]  To 
*  discolour,  to  stain. 

dis-col'-our,  dis-c6l'-or,  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  des- 
colorer,  descoulourer ;  Fr.  decolorer ;  Ital.  dis- 
colorare;  Sp.  descolorar,   from  Lat.   decoloro. 


from  de  =  away,  and  coloro  =  to  colour  ;  color 
=  colour.] 

1.  Literally: 

*  1.  To  deprive  of  colour. 

•'  Why  art  thou  so  discoloured  of  thy  face  ?  " 

Chaucer:  C.  T„  1C.132. 

2.  To  alter  the  colour  of,  to  stain,  to  change 
to  a  different  colour  ;  generally  with  the  idea 
of  disfigurement. 

"What  prodigio\ia  shoals  do  we  find  of  minute 
animals,  even  sometimes  discolouring  the  waters." — 
Derham:  Physico-TIieol.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xi, 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  put  a  different  complexion  upon ;  to 
see  in  a  changed  light. 

"  A  deceitful  medium,  which  ia  apt  to  discolour  and 
pervert  the  object." — Addison :  Spectator. 

2.  To  change  the  nature,  course,  or  drift  of. 

"Have  a  care,  lest  some  beloved  notion,  or  some 
darling  science,  so  prevail  over  your  mind  as  to  dis- 
colour all  your  ideas."—  Watts. 

■*  dis-col -our-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Lat. 
coloratus,  pa.  par.  of  coloro  =  to  colour.]  To 
discolour. 

"  The  least  mixture  so  discolourated  the  Christian 
c&n<loMT."— Fuller -.Church  History,  h\i.vii.,c\i..  iii.,  §  ai. 
{Dairies.) 

dis-cor-oiired,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Discolour,  v.\ 
A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
S.  .<^5  adjective : 

*  1.  Deprived  of  colour,  colourless. 

"  With  lank  and  lean  discoloured  cheek." 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  708. 

2.  Changed  or  altered  in  colour,  stained, 
"  In  each  discoloured  vase  the  viands  lay." 

Pope  :  Bomer's  Odyssey,  xx.  418. 

*3.    Variegated,  diversified. 

"  Menesthius  was  one 
That  ever  wore  discoloured  arms." 

Chapman :  Homer's  Iliad,  xvL  158,  159. 

dis-col'-oiir-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
colour, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  ofchanging  or  altering 
the  colour  of,  discoloration. 

dis-com'-f  it»  *  dis-com-fite,  *  dis-con- 
fet,  *  dis-con-fite,  *  dis-coum-feight, 
*  dys-cowm-fyt^yn,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  descovjiz, 
pa.  par.  of  desconjire:  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away, 
from,  and  O.  Fr.  conjire  =  to  preserve,  to  make 
ready ;  Lat.  conficio  =  to  preserve.] 

1.  To  defeat,  to  vanquish,  to  rout,  to  put  to 
flight,  to  scatter. 

"He  pursued  after  them,  and  discomfited  oil  the 
host."— Judges  viii.  12. 

2.  To  frustrate,  disappoint,  or  foil  the 
plans  of. 

*'  Having  loup  in  miry  ways  been  foiled. 
And  sore  discomfited." 

Cowper  :  Task,  iii.  4,  5. 

3.  To  put  out  of  counteuance,  to  disconcert, 
to  abash. 

"*  dis-com'-f  it,  s.  [Discomfit,  v.]  A  defeat, 
overthrow,  or  discomfiture. 

"  Dagon  must, stoop,  aud  shall  ere  long  receive 
Such  a  discomfit,  as  shaU  quite  despoil  him." 

Milton  :  SuTnson  Agonistes,  408,  469. 

dis-com'-f it-ed,   *  dis-con-fet-ted,  pa. 

par.  or  a.     [Discomfit,  v.] 

dis-c6m'-f  it-ing,  "^  dis-com-fyt-yng,  ^r. 

par,,  a.,'&  s.     [Discomfit,  v.] 

A,  &  "B*  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  routing,  overthrow- 
ing, or  disconcerting;  discomfiture. 


dis-com'-f it-iire,  *  dis-ciun-f yt-ure,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  desconfiture,  Fr.  decoiijiture,   from  0. 
Fr.  desconflre.] 

1.  The  act  of  discomfiting,  routing,  or  put- 
-    ting  to  flight ;  a  defeat,  overthrow ;  the  state 

of  being  discomfited  or  routed. 

"  The  war  in  Scotland  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
discon^fiture  of  the  Celtic  army  at  Dunkeld." — ifO' 
caulay  :  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  The  act  of  frustrating,  foiling,  or  disap- 
pointing, as  of  plans ;  the  state  of  being  frus- 
trated or  defeated. 

"  Their  former  hope  hatl  ended  in  discomfiture  and 
disgrace." — Macaulag :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiiL 

3.  The  act  of  disconcerting,  or  putting  out 
of  countenance ;  the  state  of  being  discon- 
certed. 

"  The  anarchist  had  to  retire  In  discomfiture."— Daily 
Telegraph,  Oct.  31,  1882. 

*  i.  A  state  of  discomfort. 


dis-com'-fort,     "  di-con-forte,     *  dis- 

COlun-fort,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desconfort;  Port.  d£S- 
conforto  ;  Ital.  disconforlo.]  A  want,  absence, 
or  deprivation  of  ease  or  comfort  ;  uneasiness, 
pain,  disease. 

"  Disi-omfort  guides  my  tongue. 
And  bids  me  s^jeak  of  uotniug  but  despair." 
tshakesp  :  Hichard  IJ.,  iii.  2. 

*  dis-COm'-fdrt,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  desconfortcn  ; 
Prov.  &  Port,  disconfortar ;  Ital.  discoufortarc, 
sconfortare.]  [Comfort.]  To  deprive  of  com- 
fort or  ease  ;  to  cause  discomfort,  pain,  or  uu- 
easiness  to  ;  to  grieve,  to  deject. 

"  Discomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  must." 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

*  dis-com'-fort-a-ble,  a.  [Vi^t  dis,  aud 
Eng.  co7n/ortaWe(q.v.).] 

1.  Causing  discomfort,  uneasiness,  or  pain  ; 
dishearteniug. 

"  Xo  other  news  but  discomfortable  f  "—Sidney, 

2.  Uneasy,  uncomfortable,  anxious,  de- 
jected ;  refusing  comfort. 

"  Discomfortable  cousin  !  " 

Sfiakesp. :  Richard  If.,  iii.  — 

3.  Dis  commodious,  uncomfortable,  wanting 
in  comfort. 

""  dis-COm'-fdrt-a-ble-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  dis- 
comfortable ;  -ness'l  Discomfort,  uncomfort- 
ableness. 

"The  manner  could  be  no  comfort  to  the  discom- 
fortablcness  of  the  matt4^r." — Sidney :  Arcadia,  bk.  iiu 

*'  dis-com'-fort-^d,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dis- 
comfort, I'.] 

"^  dis-com'-fort-en,  v.t.    [Discomfort.] 

dis-com'-fort-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
comfort, v.] 

A,  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

"^C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  discouraging,  dis- 
heartening, or  rendering  uneas}'. 

*  dis-com'-fort-lesse,  a.  [Pref.  dis  (intens.), 

and  Eng.  comfortless  (q.v.).J  Very  comfort- 
less. 

"  We  .  .  .  are  either  of  slouthe  or  of  impatience  dis- 
comfartlesse."—Sir  T.  More:   Workes,  ix  1,145. 

*  dis-cdm-mend,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
comiiund  (q.v.).J 

1.  To  find  fault  with,  to  censure,  to  blame, 
to  depreciate. 

"  To  labour  to  command  a  piece  of  worke 
Which  110  man  goes  aboui.  to  discommend." 
Ignoto :  Verses  to  Author  of  the  Faerio  Queene. 

2.  Not  to  recommend  to,  to  put  out  of 
favour  with. 

"A  compliance  will  discommetid  me  to  Mr.  Coven- 
try.'—Pepys  :  Diary. 

*  dis-cdm-mend'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  commendable  (q.v.).]  Not  commendable  ; 
deserving  of  censure,  biame,  or  disapproba- 
tion. 

"  Pusillanimity  is,  according  to  Aristotle's  morality, 
a  vice  very  discommendable."— Ayliffe :  Parergon. 

*  dis-cdm-mend'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
discoinrtiendable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being 
discommendable  ;  blamableness. 

^  dis-cdm-xnen-da'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  commendation  (q.v.).]  A  gi-ouud  or 
I'eason  for  blame  or  censure  ;  a  reproach. 

■'  Tully  assigns  three  motions,  whereby,  without  any 
discommendation,  a  man  might  lie  di'awu  to  become  an 
accuser  of  others." — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

*  dis-cdm-mend'-~er»  s.  [Eng.  discommend ; 
-er.]  One  who  discommends,  blames,  or  cen- 
sures ;  a  dispraiser. 

*  dzs-cdm-xnend'-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s. 
[Discommend.] 

A.  »fc  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  blaming,  censuring, 
or  dispraising ;  discommendation. 

^  dis-com-mi'-ssion  (ssion  as  shun),  v.t. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  comvussion(q^.v.).j  To 
deprive  of  a  commission  or  licence. 

"  I  shall  proceed  to  discommission  your  printer  and 
suppress  his  press." — Laud  :  History  of  his  Chancellor- 
ship, p.  142. 

*  dis-com'-mo-date,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Lat.  comvwdatus,  pa.  par.  of  commodo  =  to 
make  suitable  or  fit.]  [Accommodate,  Dis- 
AccoMMODATE.]  To  put  to  trouble  or  incon- 
venience ;  to  disaccoramodate. 

"  These  wars  did  drain  and  diicommotfo/e  the  king  of 
Spain."— £"owcW ;  Letters,  I.  iii.  15. 


I>6il,  b^;  po^t,  joiVl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hiii,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  f. 
-cian.  -tian=shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tlon,  -i^ion  -  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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cUsconnnode —discontent 


*  dis-com-mo'de,  v.t.     [0.  Fr.  discommoder.] 

To  put  to  inconvenience,  to  incommode,  to 
molest. 

*  dis-com-mdd'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dis- 
commode. ] 

*  dis-com-mod'-ing,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
commode.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  putting  to  incon- 
venience, or  incommoding. 

*  dis-com-mo'-di-ous,  *  dis-com-o'-di- 

OUS,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  commodious 
(q.v.).]  Inconvenient,  troublesome,  unplea- 
sant, unsuitable,  disadvantageous. 

"  This  hindereth  the  merchnnt  man,  is  discomodiout 

to  y  taller."— S(u6&es :  Display  of  Corruptions  (1583), 
\    p.  40  led.  1882). 

*dis-cdm-in6'-di-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dis- 
'icommodioits ;  -ly.)  In  a  discommodious  or  in- 
convenient manner ;  inconveniently. 

*  dis-Com-mo'-dl-OUS-Iiesa,  s.  [Eng.  dis- 
commodious; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  discommodious  ;  inconvenience,  dis- 
commodity. 

"  The  fight  could  uot  but  be  sharp  and  dangerous  for 
the  discommodiousness  of  the  place."— jVorWt;  Plu- 
tarch, p.  21 

*  dis-com-mod'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  commodity  (q.v.).]  An  inconvenience, 
trouble,  disadvantage,  or  hurt. 

"What  discommodity/  it  is  to  a  prince  to  lack 
BxmOMT." —Strype :  MemoriaU,  Edward  VI.  (an.  1548). 

*  dis-com'-mon,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
common  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  appropriate  from  being  common  land  ; 
'to  enclose. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  privileges  or  use  of  a 
common. 

"Whiles  thou  discommonest  thy  neighboTir's  kyne." 
3p.  Mall :  Satires,  bk,  v.,  sat.  3. 

3.  To  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  any  place  ; 
used  especially  of  tradesmen  in  a  university 
town  whose  shops  are,  from  some  reason  or 
other,  tabooed  to  undergraduates  ;  also  in  the 
form  discommonsed. 

"Bp  King  .  .  .  discommoned  three  or  four  towns- 
men together."— S(a(e  Trials;  Archbp.  ia«d  (an.  1640). 

*  dis-com'-moned,  pa.  -par.  or  «.  [Dis- 
common,] 

*  dis-com'-mon-iiig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
common. ] 

A.  &  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suist. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  the 
condition,  privileges,  or  rights  of  a  common. 

*  dis-com-mu'ne,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
commune  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  or  expel  from 
communion ;  to  excommunicate. 

"  By  suspeudiug,  discommuning,  by  expelling  them 
from  their  churches." — Hales :  Lett,  from,  Synod  of  Dort. 

*  dis-com'-pan-ied,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
companied  (q'v.).]  Deprived  of  or  without 
company ;  unaccompanied. 

"  If  shee  be  alone  now  and  discompanied." 

B.  Jonson  :  Cynthia's  Revels,  iii.  3. 

*  ^s-com-plexion  (plexion  as  pleck- 

Shun),  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  comphrAon 
(q.v.).]  To  change  the  complexion  or  appear- 
ance of ;  to  discolour.    {Beaumont  &  Fletcher.) 

*  dis-c6m-pli'-an5e,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
compliance  (q.v.\]  A  non-compliance;  a 
failure  or  neglect  to  comply. 

"  A  discompliance  [will  discommend  nie]  to  my  lord- 
chancellor." -/"c^jsk-'  liiary. 

dis-com-po'^e,  v.t.      [Pref.   dis,   and    Eng. 

(Ximpo^e,  (q-v.).] 

1.  To  put  out  of  order  or  arrangement ;  to 
disarrange,  to  disorder. 

*  2.  To  unsettle,  to  disturb,  to  disconcert. 

"  The  debate  upon  the  self-denying  ordinance  had 
raised  many  jealousiea,  and  discomposed  the  confidence 
that  bad  foi-merly  been  between  many  of  them."— 
Clarendon :  Civil  fVar. 

*  3.  To  disturb,  to  spoil,  to  interfere  with, 
to  injure. 

"  His  words  . .  .  must  be  read  in  order  as  they  lie ; 
the  least  breath  discomposes  theiu."—I>ryden :  Virgil 
{Dedic). 

i.  To  disturb  the  peace  or  quietness  of ;  to 
agitate,  to  ruffle,  to  fret,  to  vex,  to  disquiet. 

"  Fierce  passions  discoinpose  the  mind." 

Coivpcr:  Olney  By^nns,  xix. 


■  *  5.  To  disturb  or  move  from  a  place  or 
office  ;  to  displace,  to  discard. 

"  He  never  put  down  or  discomposed  a  couusellor  or 
near  servant.— fldcora.-  Henry  VJf.,p.  242. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  discompose 
and  to  disorder,  see  Disokder. 

dis-com-pOfil'ed,  pa.  par.  or  l..  [Discom- 
pose. ] 

dis-com-pos'-ed-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  discom- 
posed; -ly.]  ^In  a  discomposed,  unsettled,  or 

agitated  manner. 

*  dlS-Com-p6§'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  discom- 
posed; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
discomposed ;  discomposure. 

"It  is  a  time  of  distemper  and  diacomposedness." — 
Hall:  Contemph.  vol.  ii.,  Affiictiom. 

dis-c6m-p6§'-mg,  pr.  par.,  w.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
compose.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suist.:  The  act  of  disturbing,  un- 
settling, or  agitating. 
^  dis-com-po-fi'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  composition  (q.v.).]  A  state  of  disconi- 
posure,  agitation,  or  disturbance  of  mincL 
"  O  perplexed  decomposition,  0  ridding  distemper.  0 
miserable  condition  of  man.."— Donne :  Devotions,  p.  8. 

dis-c6m-po§'-ure,  ii.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
composure  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  want  of  composure  ;  agitation  or  per- 
tui'bation  of  mind  ;  disquiet. 

''The  feeling  of  the  whole  nation  had  now  become 
such  as  none  could  without  much  discomposure 
eiiCO\mteT."—Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

*  2.  An  inconsistency  or  incongruity. 
"  In  spite  of  those  seeming  discomposures  that  now 
trouble  me."—Goyle  :  Works,  ii.  275. 

*  dis'-compt,  s.    [Discount,  s.] 

*  dis-com'pt,  v.t.  [Discount,  v.]  To  dis- 
count. 

"  All  which  the  conqueror  did  discom.pt.' 

Butler:  Hudibras,  II.  iii. 

dis-con-^ert',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  disconcerter :  dis 
=  apart,  and  concerter  =  to  concert.] 

1.  To  throw  or  put  into  disorder ;  to  dis- 
turb, to  disarrange,  to  discompose. 

2.  To  baffle,  foil,  or  defeat  a  plan,  design, 
&c. ;  to  frustrate. 

"Had  not  bis  crafty  schemes  been  disconcerted."— 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  To  confound,  to  confuse,  to  put  out  of 
countenance,  to  discompose. 

"  James  now  took  a  step  which  greatly  disconcerted 
the  whole  Anglican  paxiy."  —  Macaulay  :  Hut.  Eng., 
ch.  vi. 
^  For  the  diiference  between  to  disconcert 
and  to  baffle,  see  Baffle  ;  for  that  between  to 
disconcert  and  to  disorder,  see  Disorder. 

*  dis-con'-^ert,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
concert,  s.  (q.v.).]  A  want  of  agreement,  a  dis- 
turbance, a  confusion,  a  disagreement. 

"There  was  a  brief  disconcert  of  the  whole  com- 
pany."— £.  A.Poe:  Masque  of  the  Red  Death.  {Davies.) 

dis-con-^ert'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Discon- 
cert, v.] 


&  . 


[Dis- 


dis-con-^ert'-ing,  pr.  par. 

CONCERT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  subst.  :  The  act  of  discomposing, 
frustrating,  defeating,  or  confounding. 

*  dis-c6n-5er'-tioii,  s.      [Eng.   disconcert; 

-ion.] 

1.  The  act  of  disconcerting,  defeating,  or 
confounding. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disconcerted  or  dis- 
composed ;  discomposure. 

"  Finding  refuge  for  the  disconcertion  of  my  mind." 
—State  Trials :  Hamilton  Rowan  (an.  1794), 

*  dis-c6n-dU9'-ive,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
conducive  (q.v.).]  Not  conducive  or  advan- 
tageous ;  disadvantageous. 

*  dis-con-form',  v.i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
conform  (q.v.).]     To  differ ;  not  to  conform. 

"  To  disconfomi  to  your  practice."— JTocftee  .■  Life  of 
Williams,  i.  212.    {Davies.) 

*  dis-con-form'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref  dis,  and 
Eng.  conform.dble  (q.v.).]     Not  conformable. 

"As  long  na  they  are  disconformable  in  religion 

from  u&."—Sloio  :  James  I.  (an.  1G03). 


^  dia-c6n-form'-i-t^.  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  conformity  (q.v.)]  A  want  of  conformity 
or  agreement ;  inconsistency. 

"  They  consist  in  the  disagreement  '^^^f}^^^^^ 
betwixt  tlie  speech  and  the  conception  of  the  mind.  - 
HakeioUl :  On  Providence. 

*  dis-con-gru'-i-ty,  s.  [Pre/,  dis,  arid  Eng. 
congruity  (q.v.).]  A  want  of  congruity ;  in- 
congruity, inconsistence. 

"The  intrinsical  dUeongruity  of  the  one  to  the 
other."- //(ii«.-  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  118. 

dis-con-nect',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  con- 
nect (q.v.).] 

1  To  separate,  to  disunite,  to  sever,  to 
dissolve  connection  (now  followed  by  from). 

"Disconnecting  with  Parliament  the  greatest  part 
of  those  who  hold  civil  employments."— ^urfte.-  Cause 
of  the  Present  Discontents. 

2.  To  separate  or  sever  mentally  ;  as,  to 
disconnect  the  effects  from  the  cause. 

dis-con-nect'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Discon- 
nect.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Separated,  disunited,  severed,  sun- 
dered. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  connected  or  coherent ;  in- 
coherent. 

dis-con-nect'-ing,  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
connect.] 

A,  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  separating,  dis- 
uniting, or  dissolving  connection. 

dis-con-nec'-tion,  ».  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
connection  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  disconnecting,  separating, 
severing,  or  dissolving  connection  between. 

2.  A  state  of  being  separated,  disunited,  or 
disconnected. 

"  Nothing  was  to  be  left  but  weakness,  disconnec- 
tion, cLadcontoBion."— Burke:  On  tlte  French  Revolution. 

'  dits-con'-se-crate.  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  consecrate  (q.v.).]  To  deconsecrate,  to 
desecrate. 

"  dis-con-sent,  v.i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
consent  (q.v.).]  Not  to  consent  or  agree ;  to 
differ,  to  disagree,  to  dissent. 

"  Disconsenting  from  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles." 
Milton:  Pr  el  atical  Episcopacy. 

dis-cdn'-so-lan9e,  ^  dis-con'H80-lan-9y, 

s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  consolance  (q.v.).] 
Disconsolateness. 

"Penury,  baseness,  aJid disconsolancy."—BarrotB:  On 
the  Creed. 

dis-c6n'-so-late,     *  dis-con-so-lat,     a. 

[Low  Lat.  discon^olatiis,  from  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  consolatus,  pa.  par.  of  co-nsolor  ■■= 
to  console,  to  comfort;  Sp.  desconsolado ;  Ital. 
scon^olato.] 

1.  Without  hope  or  consolation  ;  sorrowful, 
hopeless ;  that  cannot  be  consoled  or  com- 
forted. 

* '  Meanwhile  King  Robert  yielded  to  his'fate. 
Sullen  and  ^eut  and  disconsolate." 

Longfellow :  SicUian't  Tale. 

2.  Comfortless ;  not  affording  comfort  or 
consolation ;  cheerless. 

"The  deep-voiced  neighbouring  ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wall  at 
the  forest."        Longfellow  :  Evangeline  (Introd.). 

*  dis-COn'-SO-lat-ed,  a.    [Eng.  disconsolate) ; 

-ed.  ]    Made  disconsolate  or  comfortless. 

"A  poor,  disconsolated,  drooping  creature." — SterTie: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  26. 

dis-c6n'-s6-late-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  discoTisolate ; 
ly.]  In  a  disconsolate,  melancholy,  or  dispirited 
manner. 

"  AH  disconsolately  rove."         Pamell :  Elysium. 

dis~con'-80-late-ness,  s.      [Eng.  disconso- 
late ;  -ness.]      The  quality  or  state  of  being 
disconsolate  or  without  comfort  or  consolation. 
"  It  keei>eth  his  spirits  up  above  dejection,  despera- 
tion, and  discoTisolatenesB." — Barrow  :  Sermons,  voL  i., 
eer.  2. 

*  diS-Con-SO-la'-tion,    s.      [Pref.    dis,    and 

Eng.  consolation  (q.v.).]  Disconsolateness, 
discomfort. 

"  The  greater  a  man's  delight  hath  been  in  worldly 

Erosperity,  the  greater  will  his  grief  or  disconsolation 
e," — Dr.  JacTiSon:  IKorfts  (1673),  p.  526. 


dis-con-tent', 

content  (q.v.).] 


[Pref.  disy  and  Eng. 


ikte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re ;  pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine ;   go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e.    ey  "=  a.     qu  =  kw. 


A.  ^5  substantive : 

1.  Want  of  content  or  satisfaction  ;  dissatis- 
faction, uneasiness,  disquiet. 

"Both  authors  tleecriTje  the  prevalence  of  inBolvency 
and  the  seventy  of  the  law  of  debt,  as  creating  wide- 
mread  disccmtent  among  the  plebeian^."— iewfs  ■  Cred. 
Early  Rom.  Hist.  {1855),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  1,  S 16. 

*2.  A  discontented  jiei-son,  a  malcontent. 

"  To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  Bome  lioe  colour  that  may  please  the  eye 
Of  fickle  changelings  and  poor  discontents." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  J  V.,  v.  1, 

*B.  As  adj.:  Discontented,  dissatisfied. 

"  E'en  with  goodness  men  grow  discontent." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wars,  bk.  v. 

dis-con-tent',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  co?i- 
tent^  V.  (q.v.).J  To  make  discontented,  dis- 
satisfied, or  uneasy;  not  to  satisfy  or  content. 

"  To  discontent  so  ancient  a  y/ii,."— Suckling  :  Ses- 
Hons  of  the  Poets, 

*  dis-con-ten-ta'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  contentation  (q.v.).]  Discontentment, 
dissatisfaction,  uneasiness. 

"  Without  grudge  or  countenance  of  discontentation 
or  displeaaure."— Seoif ;  Henry  VIII.  (an.  1527). 

^s-con-tent'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  discontent;  -ed] 
Not  contented,  dissatisfied,  uneasy,  unquiet. 


dis-con-tent'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  discontent- 
ed; -ly.]  In  a  discontented  or  dissatisfied 
manner. 

"He  answered  me  very  discontentedly."  —  State 
Trials  ;  Sir  C.  Blunt  (an.  1600). 

dis-c6n-tent-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  discontent- 
ed; -71655.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dis- 
contented ;  dissatisfaction,  discontent,  uneasi- 
ness. 

"  A  beautiful  bust  of  Alexander  the  Grreat  casts  up 
his  face  to  heaven  with  a  noble  aix  of  grief,  or  discon- 
tentedness." — Addison  :  Travels. 

*dis-c6n-ten-tee',  s.  [Eiig.  discontent ; -ee.] 
A  discontented  person  ;  a  malcontent. 

"In  conventicles  and  among  the  dUcontentees." — 
North :  Exavnen,  p.  55. 

*  ^LS-con-tent -ful,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
contentful  {(i.y).'}  Full  of  discontent,  discon- 
tented, dissatisfied. 

*  ^US-Con-tent'-ing,  a.  &s.    [Discontent,  v.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Causing  discontent  or  dissatis- 
faction ;  dissatisfying. 

"  How  unpleasing  and  discontenting  the  society  of 
hody  must  needs  he  between  those  whose  minds  can- 
not be  sociable." — MUton:  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  state  of  discontent ;  discon- 
tentment. 

"  fieligion  blames  impatient  discontenting." 

P.  Fletcher  :  Eliza. 

*  dis  -  con  -  tenf  -  ive,  a.  [Eng.  discontent ; 
•ive.}    Having  a  tendency  to  be  discontented. 

"  Pride  is  ever  discontentive." — Eeltham :  Resolves,  97. 

dis-con-tent'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
contentment  (q.v.).]  A  state  of  discontent, 
dissatisfaction,  or  uneasiness  ;  want  of  con- 
tentment. 

"These  are  the  vices  that  fill  them  with  general 
discontemtment." — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

*  dis-cdn-tig'ue,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Fr.  con- 
tigu  =  contiguous.]    Not  contiguous,  apart. 

"  Laudis  lyand  diicontigue  trtLutheilajidiB.''— Bal- 
four :  Practice,  p.  175. 

*  dis-con-tig'-u-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  contiguousXq.v.).}     Not  contiguous. 

*  dis-con-tin'-u-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  discon- 
tinu{e);  -able.]  'That  mayor  can  be  discon- 
tinued. 

^S-con-tin'-u-an^e,  *.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
continuance  (q.v.).] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  want,  absence,  or  breaking  of  the  con- 
tinuance or  adhesion  of  parts  ;  a  solution  of 
continuity ;  a  disruption  or  interruption  of 
connection. 

"They  cast  themselves  into  round  drops,  which  is 
the  figure  that  eaveth  the  body  most  from  discontinu- 
ance. —Bacon  .■  Natural  History. 

2.  A  want  or  breaking  of  succession  or  dis- 
continuance ;  a  cessation,  an  interruption,  an 
intermission,  a  breaking  off. 

"Let  us  consider  whether  omt  approaches  to  him 
are  sweet  and  refreshing,  and  if  we  are  uneasy  under 
any  long  discontinuance  of  our  conversation  with 
hiin."-AUerbury  :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

*  II  Law  •  An  interruption  or  breaking  off  of 
possession,  as  where  a  tenant  in  tail  makes  a 


discontent— discord. 

feofi"ment  in'  fee-simple,  or  for  the  life  of  the 
feofifer,  or  in  tail,  which  he  has  not  jtower  to 
do  :  in  this  case  the  entry  of  the  feoffee  is 
lawful  during  the  life  of  the  feoffer  ;  but  if  he 
retains  possession  after  the  death  of  the  feof- 
for, it  is  an  injury  which  is  termed  a  discon- 
tinuance, the  legal  estate  of  the  heir  in  tail 
being  discontinned  till  a  recovery  can  be  had 
in  law. 

11  Discontinuance  of  a  suit :  The  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff  to  carry  on  a  suit,  by 
not  continuing  it  as  the  law  requires,  in  which 
case  the  suit  is  discontinued,  and  the  defen- 
dant is  no  longer  bound  to  attend,  but  tlie 
plaintiff  must  begin  again,  by  suing  out  a  new 
writ.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  a  non-suit 
(q.v.).  If  a  plaintiff  takes  no  step  in  the 
cause  for  a  year,  he  will  be  out  of  court,  and 
his  action  entirely  gone.  Formerly  the  de- 
mise of  the  king  caused  a  discontinuance  of 
all  suits,  but  this  was  remedied  by  Stat.  i. 
Edward  VI. 

*  dis-con-tin-u-a'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  continuation,  (q.v. ).~\  A  breach,  disrup- 
tion, or  solution  of  continuity  of  parts. 

"tJpon  any  discontinuation  of  parts,  made  either 
by  bubbles,  or  by  shaking  the  glass,  the  whole  mer- 
cury fA\la."—Ifewto}i :  Optics. 

dis-cdn-tm'-ue,  v.t.  &i.     [Fr.  discontinuer.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  break  off,  to  interrupt,  to  break  the 
continuity  of. 

"They  modify  and  discriminate  the  voice,  without 

appearing  to  discontinue  It."— Holder  :  Elements  of 
Speech. 

2.  To  leave  off,  to  cease  as  a  practice  or 
habit,  to  forbear. 

"  To  discontinue  an  exertion  of  those  abilities  by 
which  he  rose."— OoWsmitA  .■  On  Polite  Learning,  ch. 
viii. 

3.  To  cease  to  use,  to  disuse,  to  cease  to 
take  or  receive. 

"  Men  shall  swear,  I  have  discontinued  school 
Above  a  twelvemonth." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

4.  Not  to  continue  or  carry  on,  to  give  up, 
to  allow  to  stop  :  as,  To  discontinue  a  suit. 

II.  Law  :  [Discontinuance,  IL] 

B.  Intra/nsitive : 

*  1.  To  lose  cohesion  or  continuity  of  parts ; 
to  suffer  disruption  or  separation. 

"  So  as  not  to  discontinue  or  forsake  their  own 
body." — Bacon. 

*  2.  To  cease  to  enjoy  in  continuity ;  to  lose 
an  estab]ished  or  prescriptive  custom  or  right. 

"  Thyself  shalt  discontinue  from  thine  heritage  that 
I  gave  thee." — Jeremiah  xvii.  4. 

3.  To  leave  off,  to  cease. 
If    For  the  difference  between  to  discontinue 
and  to  cease,  see  Cease. 

dlS-con-tm'-ued,  pa.  -par.  or  a.  [Discon- 
tinue.] 

dis-c6n-tin-u-ee',  s.  [Eng.  discovtinuie) ; 
-ee.] 

■  Law:  One  whose  possession  of  an  estate  is 
broken  off  or  discontinued  ;  one  whose  estate 
is  subjected  to  discontinuance. 

dis-c6n-tin'-u-er,  s.  [Eng.  discontinu(e)  ; 
-er.] 

1.  Gen.  :  One  who  discontinues,  leaves  off, 
omits,  or  forbears  a  practice,  habit,  &c. 

*  2.  Spec. :  One  who  has  made  a  break  in 
keeping  residence  at  the  Universities. 

"  Many  discontinuers  cannot  in  so  short  time  pro- 
ceed as  formerly,  SiQ."—Abp.  Laud:  Remains,  ii.  174 
(1639). 

dis-con-tin'-ii-ing, 2»-.  par.,  c*.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
continue.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr-  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  ^5  subst. :  The  act  of  ceasing,  leaving  off, 
or  omitting ;  an  interruption,  a  cessation. 

"There  were  so  many  dlscontinuings  and  so  maoy 
new  undertakings."— a«me(.-  Hist,  of  Own  Time  (an. 

1662). 

d^s-c6n-tin-u'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
continuity  (q.v.).]  A  want  or  loss  of  con- 
tinuity, cohesion,  or  uninterrupted  connec- 
tion ;  a  disruption  or  disunity  of  parts. 

"  Form  rose  out  of  void  solution  and  discontinuity." 
— Carlyle :  Sartor  Resartus.  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

dis-con-tin'-u-or,  5.  [Eng.  discontinti{e) ;  -or.] 
Law :  One  who  discontinues  ;  one  who  de- 
prives another  of  an  estate  by  discontinuance. 
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dis-con-tin'-u-ous,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and-Eng. 
continu^ous  (q.v.),] 

1.  Not  continuous,  cohering,  or  connected  ; 
disconnected. 

*  2.  Widely  spread  or  scattered. 

"  Wide-spread  the  discontinuous  ruins  lie." 

Rowe  :  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  iii  755. 

*  3.  Wide,  gaping. 

"The  griding Bword,  with  discontinv/)UA  wound. 
Passed  through  him."    Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  329,  330. 

■[[  Discmitinuous  function : 

Math . :  A  function  which  does  not  vary 
continuously,  as  the  variable  increases  uni- 
formly. 

*  dis-con-ve'-ni-ence,  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and 

Eng.  convenience  (q.v.).] 

1.  An  incongruity,  inconsistency,  or  dis- 
agreement. 

"In  these  disconvenieneies  of  nature,  deliberation 
hath  no  place  at  alV-BramJiall :  Answer  to  Hobbes. 

2.  An  inconvenience ;  something  not  con- 
venient or  suitable. 

"  Where  mesure  failethe  is  disconuenience." 

Lydgate :  Minor  Poems,  p.  82. 

*  dis-c6n-ve'-ni-ent,  tt.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  convenient  (q.V.).] 

1.  Not  agreeable  or  convenient ;  unfitted, 
unsuited. 

"  Continual  driukhig  is  most  convenient  to  the  dis- 
temper of  an  hydropick  body,  though  most  discon- 
venUnt  to  its  present  welfare." — Bp.  Reynold*  :  On  the 
Passions,  ch.  xL 

2.  Incongruous,  inconsistent. 

dis-coph'-or-a,  5.  pi    [Gr.  Sio-ko?  (diskos)  = 
a  disc,  and  <f)op6<;  (phoros)  =  bearing ;    (/)e'p« 
(phero)  =  to  bear.] 
Zoology : 

1.  A  sub-class  of  Hydrozoa,  containing  the 
Medusidse,  or  Jelly-fishes,  and  so  called  ffom 
their  form.     [Medusae,  Jellv-fish.] 

2.  A  term  sometimes  employed  to  designate 
the  order  of  the  leeches  (Hirudiiiea),  from  tlie 
suctorial  discs  which  those  animals  possess. 

dis-c6-p6'-di-um,  s.  [Gr.  Sto-Ko?  (diskos)  = 
a  disc,  and  ttou?  (jpous),  genit.  ttoSos  (jyodos)  = 
a  foot.] 

Bot. :  The  stalk  or  foot  on  which  some  kinds 
of  leaves  are  elevated. 

dis-cor-bi'-na,  s.  [Lat.  discus  —  a  disc,  and 
orbis  =  an  orb"  a  circle.] 

Zool.  :  One  of  the  Rotalince,  having  a  tur- 
biuoid  sjiire,  with  vesicular  chambers,  open- 
ing one  into  the  other  by  slit-like  apertures. 
The  shell  is  occasionally  coarsely,  sometimes 
finely,  and  occasionally  partially  porous. 
They  are  both  fossil  and  recent.  (Griffith  & 
Henfrey. ) 

dis'-cord,  *  des-cord,  *  dis-corde,  *  dys- 

corde,  5.     [0.  Fr.  descord;  Fr.  discorde;  Sp., 
Port.,  and  Ital.  discordia,  from  Lat.  discordia, 
from  discors  —  discordant  :  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  cor  (genit.  cordis)  =  the  heart.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Want  of  concord  or  agreement ;  dissen- 
sion, disagreement,  contention,  strife,  anta- 
gonism. 

"Though  concord  is  in  itself  better  than  discord, 
discord  may  indicate  a  better  state   of  things." 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viiL 

2.  Disagreement  or  contention  personified. 
"  Discord,  dire  sister  of  the  slaughtering  power," 

Pope :  Homer's  Hum,  iv.  602. 

3.  A  disagreement  or  opposition  in  quality, 
especially  in  sounds.    [II.  1.] 

"  Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
And  hark  what  discord  follows." 

Shakesp.  :  TroUut  &  Cressida,  L  8. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mu^s.  :  A  discord  is  a  combination  of 
notes  which  produces  a  certain  restless 
craving  in  the  mind  for  some  further  com- 
bination upon  which  it  can  rest  with  satis- 
faction. Discords  comprise  such  chords  as 
contain  notes  which  are  next  to  each  other  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  such  as  have  aug- 
mented or  diminished  intervals,  with  the 
exception  in  the  latter  case  of  the  chord  of  the 
sixth  and  third  on  the  second  note  of  any  key. 
The  changed  combination  which  must  follow 
them,  in  order  to  relieve  the  sense  of  pain  they 
produce,  is  called  the  resolution.  [Hab- 
MONY,  Resolution.]  (C.  H.  H.  Parry  in 
Grove's  Micsical  Diet.) 

2.  Fine  Arts :  A  term  applied  to  paintings 
when  there  is  a  disagreement  of  the  parts  or 
colouring  ;  when  the  objects  appear  foreign  to 


bSil.  b^;  pout.  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  jhin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  ^ 
-oian  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -siou  =  shun ;  -tion,  -f  ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bol,  d^L 
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each,  other,  and  have  au  unpleasing  and  unna- 
tural effect.    {Weak.) 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
discord  and  strife:  "Where  there  is  strife 
there  must  be  discord,  but  there  may  be  di_s- 
\Cord  without  s(ri/e ;  discm-d  consists  most  in 
the  feeling  ;  stnfe  consists  most  in  the 
outward  action.  Discord  evinces  itself  in 
various  ways :  by  looks,  words,  or  actions  ; 
strife  displays  itself  in  words  or  acts  of 
violence.  Discord  is  fatal  to  the  happiness  of 
-  families  ;  strife  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  peace 
-'between  neighbours.  Discord  arose  between 
the  goddesses  on  the  apple  being  thrown  into 
the  assembly  ;  Homer  commences  his  poem 
with  the  strife  that  took  place  between  Aga- 
memnon and  Achilles.  Discord  may  arise 
from  mere  difference  of  opinion  ;  stHfe  is  in 
general  occasioned  by  some  matter  of  personal 
interest :  discord  in  the  councils  of  a  nation  is 
the  almost  certain  forerunner  of  its  rain  ;  the 
common  principles  of  politeness  forbid  strife 
among  persons  of  good  breeding."  (Crahb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  discord  and 
dissension,  see  Dissension. 

*^dis-cord',  *des-cord-eii,  *dis-cord-en, 

*  dys-Cord-yn,  v.i.  [Fr.  discorder  ;  O.  Fr. 
descorder ;  Prov.  descordar ;  Sp.  &  Port,  dis- 
cordar ;  Ital.  discordare,  from  Lat.  discordo, 
from  discors  =  discordant.] 

1.  To  disagree,  to  differ ;  not  to  be  iu  con- 
cord or  agreement. 

"  The  Seottis'aiid  the  Pictea  dUcordefh  in  luanerea. " 
— TrevUa,  v.  229. 

2.  To  make  a  discord,  to  jar,  to  be  discor- 
dant. 

"  Soiinda  do  disturb  and  alter  the  one  the  other ; 
sometimes  the  one  drowuiug  the  other,  and  making  it 
■not  heard  ;  sometimes  the  one  jarring  and  dUcording 
with  the  other,  and  making  a  oonfusiou."— flacon. 

"  Z)ya(,'ordjvnynBOwndeorsyugyuge.  Dissono,  deliro." 
— Prompt.  Paw. 

**dis-cord'-a-l>le,  a.  [0.  Fr.  descordahle ; 
Lat.  discor(^abilis.]  Discordant,  disagreeing, 
not  iu  concord. 

"  It  is  nought  dUcordable 
Unto  my  word."  Gower,  it  225. 

dis-cord'-an9e,  dis-cord'-an-9y,  *dls- 
cord-aunce,  s.     [Fr.    discordance;  O.   Fr. 

descordance.]  Want  of  concord  ;  discord,  dis- 
agreement, opposition,  inconsistency. 

"  In  this  sayinge  appereth  some  discordaunce  with 
other  writerH."— /"afiyun,  vol.  i.,  pt.  vi.,  ch.  ccxiiL 

dis-cord'-ant,  *  des-cord-aunt,  *  dis- 
cord-aunt, a.  LFr.  discordant ;  Lat.  dis- 
cordans.'] 

1.  Disagreeing,  not  in  accord,  inconsistent ; 
jjint  conformable. 

"Hither  conscience  is  to  be  referred;  if  by  a  com- 
parison of  things  done  with  the  rule  there  be  a  con- 
aouancy,  then  follows  ueutence  of  approbation ;  if 
^Uscordant  from  it.  the  sentence  of  condemnation," — 
Male:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

2.  Opposite,  contrarj^  contradictory. 

"  The    discordant   attraction    of    some   wandering 
^jomets.  "—Cheyne, 
3."  At  variance  with  itself  ;  inconsistent. 

"  So  various,  so  ditcordant  is  the  mind." 

Dryden :  Cyneras  &  Myrrha. 

4.  Causing  a  discord  ;  not  in  harmony  :  in- 
harmonious. 

"In  the  heart 
No  passion  touches  a  discordant  string." 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  736,  787. 

dls-Cord'-ant-ly,    adv.      [Eng.    discordant; 

-ly.]  In  a  cliscordant.  Inconsistent,  or  contra- 
dictory manner  ;  in  discord  or  disagreement. 

"If  they  be  discordantly  tuned,  though  each  of 
them  struck  apart  would  yield  a  pleasing  sound,  yet 
being  struck  together  they  make  a  harsh  and  trouble- 
some noise."— Soyie.'  On  Colours;   Works,  i.  741, 

■*  dis-cord'-ant-ness,  s.  [Eng.  discordant ; 
-ness.^  The 'quality  of  being  discordant ;  dis- 
cordance. 

■*  ^s-cord'-ful,  *dls-cord-fUll,  a.  [Eng. 
discord ;  -fuUl).']  Full  of  or  given  to  discord ; 
Q^narrelsome,  contentious. 

"  Blandamour,  full  of  valu-glorious  spright. 
And  rather  stirred  by  hia  discordfvll  dame, 
Upon  them  gladly  would  have  proved  his  might." 
Spenser:  F.  Q..  IV.  iv.  3. 

dis-cord-ing,   *  dys-cord-yng,  pr.  po.r., 

a.,  &  s.    [Discord,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  pan-icip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

"Whose  dome  discording  neighboui-s  sought." 
_,  .S'cWC-  Jfarmion  {lutroA.). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  or  state  of  disagree- 
ing or  being  discordant. 

"Bytuene  hem  was  non  dyscordyng." 

Robert  of  Glouccgter,  p.  255. 


*  dis-COrd'-OUSy     ct,       [Eng.    discord ;    -ous.l 
Discordant,  quarrelsome,  disagreeing. 

"  Men  grew  greedic,  discordous,  and  nice." 

Mall :  Satires,  bk.  iii.,  sat,  1. 

*  dis-cor'-por-ate,  u.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
cor^yorate  (q.v.).] 

1.  Disembodied. 

"The  disvarporatc  ai\&A\i."— CarlyM:  ifiscellanies, 
iii.  198. 

2.  Deprived  of  the  privileges  or  status  of  a 
corporation. 

*  dis-c6r-res-p6nd'-ent,  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and 

Eng.  correspondent,  a.  (q.v.)]  Not  correspon- 
dent or  agreeing  ;  unsuited,  unfitted. 

"  It  would  be  discorrespondent  in  respect  of  God."— 
3tountague  :  Devoute  Essayes,  pt,  ii,,  tr.  vil.,  §  3. 

t  dis-COS'-tate,  a.     [Lat.  dis  =  awaj',  apart, 
and  costatus'=  ribbed  ;  costa  =  a  side,  a  rib.] 

Bot.  :  A  term  applied  to  leaves  in  which  the 
ribs  diverge  or  proceed  in  a  radiating  manner, 
as  in  the  sycamore,  vine,  and  geranium. 
{Balfour.) 

^  dis-coun'-sel,    v.t.      [Pref.   dis,   and  Eng. 
counsel  (q.v.).]     To  disadvise,  to  dissuade. 

"  But  him  the  palmer  from  that  vanity__ 

With  temperate  advice  discounselled." 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  II.  xii.  34 

dis'-coiint,   *  dis-compt,  s.     [O.   Fr.   des- 

compte ;  Fr.  dicompte ;  Port,  desconto ;  Sp. 
desGuento,  from  Low  Lat.  discompittus :  Lat. 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  coTOpu(its=areckoning.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
"They  were  glad  to  find  some  usurer  who  woiild 

purcliase  their  tickets  at  forty  per  cent,  discoimt." — 
Macaiday :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Conim. :  A  deduction  made  in  the  pay- 
ment of  a  bill  or  settlement  of  an  account  for 
ready  or  prompt  payment ;  a  sum  deducted  at 
a  certain  rate  per  cent,  from  the  credit  price 
of  any  article  in  consideration  of  prompt  pay- 
ment. Thus,  if  the  credit  price  of  an  article 
be  (say)  £5,  the  seller  will  deduct  from  his 
charge  a  certain  percentage  (say  ten  per  cent.) 
for  ready  money,  so  that  the  amount  paya- 
ble by  the  buyer  will  be  reduced  to  £4  lOs. 
The  term  discount  is  applied  both  to  the 
amount  deducted  and  the  rate  per  cent,  at 
which  the  deduction  is  calculated  or  allowed. 

2.  Banking: 

(1)  A  charge  made  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent, 
for  the  interest  of  money  advanced  on  a  bill 
or  other  document  due  at  some  future  time. 
This  charge  the  discounter  of  the  bill,  &c., 
deducts  from  the  amount  of  the  bill,  handing 
over  the  balance  to  the  borrower  ;  a  deduction 
from  the  present  value  of  a  security,  the  pay- 
ment of  which  is  postponed.  The  rate  of 
discount  depends  on,  and  Is.  regulated  by,  the 
market  value  of  money. 

"As  the  market  tightens,  the  rate  of  dMcoitn(  rises." 
— Rogers:  Polilical  Economy,  p.  147. 

(2)  The  act  of  discounting  a  bill  or  other 
document. 

^  At  a  discount: 

(1)  Lit. :  Below  par  ;  depreciated  below  the 
nominal  value. 

(2)  Fig. :  Out  of  favour  or  esteem  ;  unap- 
preciated. 

dis-c6^nt'»  *  dis-compt,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr. 

descompter ;  Fr.  decompter ;  Sp.  &  Port,  des- 
contar  ;  Ital.  scontare,  from  Low  Lat.  discom- 
puto :  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  compmto 
=  to  reckon,  to  compute  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  omit  in  counting ;  to  leave  out  of  an 
account. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  To  deduct  from  anything  due  or  earned. 
"  An  unthrift  anticipation  in  this  our  minority,  to 

be  discounted  to  us  out  of  our  future  state  of  loving." — 
Mountague  :  lieooute  Essayes,  pt.  L,  tr.  xiv.,  §  3. 

*  (2)  To  leave  out  of  account,  to  disregard, 
to  ignore. 


(3)  To  take  into  consideration  or  estimate 
beforehand  ;  to  anticipate  and  expect.  Thus 
to  discount  news  or  intelligence  is  to  antici- 
pate or  look  for  such  news,  and  then  act  as 

tliough  it  were  already  known  for  certain. 

"  Every  change  in  that  series  of  events  would  be 
discounted  and  speculated  about  on  every  Stock  Ex- 
change in  England,  and  perhaps  in  the  world." — British 
quarterly  Ri-oiew,  vol.  Ivii.  (ia73)  p.  386. 


*  (4)  To  payback,  to  make  amends  or  atone- 
ment. 

"  My  prayers  and  penance  shall  discount  ioT  these. 
'  ^    '  lyryden:  Don  Sebastian.  Hi.  1. 

IL  Technically: 

1  Comm.. :  To  deduct  or  allow  a  certain  .sum 
from  a  bill  or  account  due,  for  ready  money. 

2  Banking :  To  lend  or  advance  the  amount 
of  a"  bill  or  other  document  due  at  some  future 
date,  deducting  the  interest  at  a  ceilain  rate 
per  cent,  from  the  principal :  it  is  really  to 
buy  from  the  holder  of  a  bill,  note,  &c.,  the 
right  to  receive  the  money  due  upon  it. 

"  No  great  increase  can  lie  suddenly  made  in  the 
amount  of  capital  available  for  discounting  bills,"— 
Rogers :  Political  Economy,  p,  147, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  lend  or  advance  money  on 
bills  and  other  documents,  due  at  some  future 
date,  deducting  the  interest  at  the  time  of 
making  tlie  advance. 

discount -broker,  s.  One  who  dis- 
counts bills,  notes,  &c.  ;  a  bill-broker. 

diS-Coimt'-a-ble»  a.  [Eng.  discount ;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  discounted ;  fit  or  ready 
for  discount, 

dis-coiint'-ed»  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Discount,  v.] 

dis-caBin'-ten-an9e,   v.t.      [O.  Fr.  descon- 

tenanAxr  =  to  abash  :  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away, 

apart,  and  Fr.  contenance  =  the  countenance.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  countenance,  to  abash,  to 
put  to  shame,  to  disconcert,  to  discompose. 

"  Blank  and  discountenanced  the  servants  stand." 
Pope :  UoTTier's  Odyssey,  xv.  402. 

2.  To  discourage,  to  set  one's  face  against ; 
to  manifest  or  express  disapprobation  of. 

"Be careful  to  discountenance  in  children  anything 
that  looks  like  rage  and  furioua  &DS&T."~2'iUotaon : 
Sermons,  voL  L,  ser.  51. 

*  dis- co^n'- ten -01196,  s.  [Discounten- 
ance, V.  ]  Discouragement  by  cold  treatment ; 
disapprobation ;  unfriendly  or  unfavourable 
aspect  or  attitude  towards. 

*'  When  his  discountenance  can  do 
No  injury." 
iVordsworth  :  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  ill. 

dls-co^n-ten-an9ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dis- 
countenance.] 

dis-c6ibi'-ten-an-9er, ».  [Eng.  discounten- 
anc(e);  -er.]  One  who  discountenances  or 
discourages  by  cold  treatment ;  one  who 
manifests  disapprobation. 

"A  great  taxer  of  his  people,  and  discounte/iancer  of 
his  nobility." — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

dis-c^iln'-ten-an9-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s. 
[Discountenance,  v.} 

A.  &  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  discouraging  by 
cold  treatment ;  the  manifesting  disapproba- 
tion of  anything ;  discouragement. 

dis'-coiint-er,  s.  lEng.  discount ; -er.]  One 
who  discounts  bLUs,  &c.  ;  a  discount-broker. 

"  Usurers,  pedlars,  and  Jew  discounters,  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets." — Rurke:  Letter  to  a  Jlembei- of  the 
JfatiomU  Assembly. 

dis-c6unt-mg>  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.  [Dis- 
count, v.] 

A.  &  B*  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj, :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  ad- 
vancing money  on  bills,  notes,  &c.  ;  the  occu- 
pation of  a  discounter. 

"  Discounting  was  not  &ctive."^Daily  Telegraph  ; 
MoTUsy  Market,  March  14, 1877. 

dis-cour'-age,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  descourager; 
Fr.  decmirager ;  Sp.  discorazonar ;  Ital.  dis- 
corragiare.]     [Courage.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deprive  of  courage,  spirit,  or  confi- 
dence ;  to  dishearten,  to  dispirit,  to  depress 
in  spirit. 


2.  To  discountenance  ;  to  manifest  or  ex- 
press disapprobation  of;  to  oppose.  (Used 
both  of  persons  and  ihinas.) 

"  Persons  ,  .  .  whom  the  necessity  of  their  worldly 
afDvira  compels  them  to  discourage.  '—Clarke  :  On  the 
Attributes,  prop.  2. 

3.  To  deprive  of  the  spirit,  courage,  or  will 
to  do  anything  ;  to  deter,  to  dissuade.  (Pro- 
perly followed  by  from,  though  formerly  to 
was  also  used.) 

"  other  nations  need  not  be  discouraged  from  the 
like  attemijts."— ^a77i6/er,  No.  152. 


f^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son;  miite,  ciita,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*  B.  Intrans. ;  To  lose  courage ;  to  become 
discouraged  or  disheartened. 

"  Because  lh:it  poore  Clmrclie  shulde  not  utterly 
discourage." —  Vocac/zon  of  Johan  Iia[e{lbfi5),    {Davies. ] 

1"  For  the  difference  "between  to  discourage 
and  to  deter,  see  Deter. 

•  dis-cour'-age,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
courage  (q.v.).]  Discoiu-agement,  dishearten- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  discouraged,  dis- 
heartened, or  dispirited. 

"There  undoubtedly  ia  pxievous  discourage  and 
peril  of  couscieiice."— *'ir  ?'.  £lyot :  Governoar,  fol.  209. 

*  dia-c6ur'-age-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  dissourage  ; 
■able.]  Capa'ble  ot'  being  discouraged  ;  liable 
to  discouragement. 

"Not  ducouragenble  by  the  most  hatefuU  indigni- 
ties."—i^"W.'  Contempl ;  The  fig-tree. 

dis-cour'-aged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Discoxtr- 

AGE,  v.] 

dis-cour'-age-ment,  c  [Eng.  discourage; 
■imnt.] 

1.  The  act  of  discouraging,  dei>riving  of 
spirit,  or  disheartening. 

2.  The  act  of  discountenancing  or  disap- 
approving ;  disapprobation. 

3.  The  act  of  dissiiading  or  deterring  from 
anything;  deterrent. 

4.  That  which  discourages  or  disheartens. 
(Followed  by  to  before  the  person  affected.) 

■"  Amont;st  other  imiiedimeuts  of  any  inventions,  it 
is  none  of  the  meanest  discouragements,  that  they  are 
80  generally  derided  by  couiinon  opinion."—  IVilHns. 

5.  That  which  deters  or  dissuades.  (Fol- 
lowed  by/*'0»L) 

"The  books  read  at  achoolaand  colleges  are  full  of 
incitements  to  virtue,  and  discouragements  from  vice." 
—Swift. 

6.  Tlie  state  of  being  discouraged,  dis- 
heartened, or  dispirited ;  dejection,  depres- 
sion. 

"  Lest  over  great  discouragement  might  make  them 
despei-ate."— i'fato  Trials;  Henri/  Garnet  (1C06). 

dis-cdur'-ag-er,  s.  [Eng.  discourag(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  wliieh  discourages,  dis- 
heartens, or  discountenances. 

"  Those  discouragers  and  abaters  of  elevated  love," — 
Vrgden:  Assigtiatiou,  iii.  1. 

dis-cour'-ag-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
coTTRAOE,  i:] 

A.  Aspr.  2^01'-  ■  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  discourage  ;  dis- 
heartening, dispiriting,  depi'essing. 

"  Over  that  valley  hang  the  discouraging  clouds  of 
eorifusion."— Banyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  \}t.  i. 

C.  As  siihst.  :  The  act  of  disheartening, 
dispiriting,  or  discountenancing ;  discourage- 
ment. 

"To  the  discouraging  of  others  hereafter."— /7a ct- 
Zui/t :  Voyages,  iii.  193. 

dlS-COUr'-ag-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  discourag- 
ing;  -ly.}  'In  a  discouraging,  dispiriting,  or 
disheartening  manner. 

dlS-cbur'se,  s.  [Fr.  discours ;  Ital.  discorso^ 
from  Lat.  discursus  =;  a  running  about :  dis  = 
away,  apart,  axid  cursus  =  a  running;  ctmto  = 
to  run.] 

*  I.  Literally : 

1.  A  running  or  moving  about ;  shifting, 
dodging. 

"  At  last  the  caytive,  after  long  discourse. 
When  all  his  strokes  he  siiw  avoided  quite, 
Beaolved  in  one  t'  assemble  all  his  force." 

Spenser:  F.  §..  VL  viii.  14. 

2.  Course. 

"When  the  diiy  shal  come  and  the  discourse  of 
things  turned  vpaide  down."—  Udal :  1  Peter  i. 
IL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  The  action  of  the  mind  in  running  or 
passing  from  premises  to  consequences ;  the 
jict  or  exercise  of  reasoning  ;  reflection. 

"The  act  of  the  mind  which  connects  propositions. 
And  deduceth  conclusions  fi-om  them,  the  schools  call 
discourse."  —Glanvill :  Scepsis  Seientifica. 

2.  The  running  over  or  through  a  subject  in 
speech  ;  a  treating  or  examining  in  words ;  a 
dissertation ;  a  homily. 

"The  discourse  here  is  about  ideas,  which,  he  says, 
are  real  things,  and  seen  in  God."— Locke. 

3.  A  mutual  intercourse  or  exchange  of  lan- 
guage ;  conversation. 

"  A  disputable  point  is  no  man's  ground  : 
Kove  where  you  please,  'tis  common  all  ai-ound. 
Discourse  may  want  au  animated  No." 

Cowper .  Cnnversation,  93-101. 

4.  The  art  or  manner  of  speaking  or  con- 
versing. 

"  How  likes  she  my  discourse  f  "—Sliakesp.  :  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  2. 


*5.  A  flow  of  language  ;  fluency,  eloquence. 

"  Filling  the  head  with  variety  of  thoughts,  and  the 
nioutU  with  coiiious  discourse."— Lockv. 

6.  That  which  one  says,  speaks,  or  tells  ; 
speech,  saying. 

"  A  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  discourse." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  ill.  3. 

7.  A  written  treatise  or  dissertation  intended 
to  convey  instruction  ;  a  homily,  a  sermon. 

" My  iutention  in  this  and  some  future  discourses" 
— Pearce  :  Sermons,  vol,  i.,  ser.  1. 

*  8.  Intercourse,  dealing,  transactions. 
"  Good  Captain  Bessus,  tell  us  the  discourse 

Between  Tigranes  and  our  king ;  and  how 
We  got  the  victory." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  King  and  No  King,  ii.  1. 

^  Discourse  of  reason:  The  exercise  of  the 
reasoning  powei-s. 

"There  is  not  so  great  difference  and  distance  be- 
tween beast  and  beast,  as  there  is  odds  in  the  matter 
of  wisdom,  discourse  of  reason,  aud  use  of  memory, 
between  man  and  lutiii."— Holland  :  Plutarch's  Morals, 
p.  570. 

H  A  discourse  differs  from  a  speech,  an  ora- 
ilon,  or  a.  harangue,  in  being  applied  to  what 
is  written,  the  others  being  only  spoken.. 

^s-cbur'se,  v.t.  &  i.    [Discourse,  s.] 

*  A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  treat  of,  to  talk  over,  to  discuss,  to 
relate,  to  tell. 

"  The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here." 

Shakesp. :  Ridiard  II.,  v.  6. 

2.  To  talk,  to  treat,  or  to  confer  with. 

"I  have  spoken  to  my  brother,  who  is  the  imtrou,  to 
discourse  the  minister  about  it."— Evelyn. 

3.  To  utter,  to  give  forth. 

"  It  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music." — Shakesp.  : 
Hamlet,  iiL  2. 

*  i.  To  spend  or  pass  in  conversation. 

"  Shall  we  discourse 
The  freezing  hours  awjiy  ?  " 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*■  1.  To  reason,  to  pass  from  premises  to 
consequences. 

"  Those  very  elements,  which  we  partake, 
Translated  grow,  have  sense,  or  can  discourse." 
Drj/den  :  Ouid  ;  Metamorphoses  xv. 

"^  2.  To  meditate,  to  debate,  to  turn  over  in 
the  mind. 

"  He  discoursed  liow  best  he  might  approve 
His  vow  made  for  Achilles'  grace." 

Clutjjmcin:  Homers  Iliad,  ii. 

3.  To  treat  upon  anything  in  a  formal 
maimer  by  words  ;  to  dilate,  to  hold  forth  ; 
to  expatiate. 

"The  general  maxims  we  are  discourst>i(7  of  are  not 
known  to  children,  idiots,  and  a  great  imrt  of  luau- 
kind."— Locke. 

L  To  talk,  to  speak,  to  relate,  to  tell. 
"What  of  that? 
Her  eye  discourses  :  I  will  answer  it," 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet.  iL  2. 

*  5.  To  be  affable  and  conversable. 


^  For  the  difference  between  to  discourse 
and  to  speak,  see  Speak. 

dis-coiir'sed^  ixt.  ^mr.  or  a.     [Discourse,  r.] 

*  dis-cbur'se-less,  a.  [Eng.  discourse  ;  -less.'] 
Without  reason  or  reasoning  powers  ;  irra- 
tional, senseless. 

"The part  of  rash  and discourseless  brains. '—Shelton  : 
Don  Quixote,  vol.  ii..  ch.  6. 

dis-COUrs'-er,  s.     [Eng.  discours(e)  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  treats  or  writes  on  any  subject ; 
a  dissertator. 

"  Our  discourser  here  has  quoted  nine  vei'ses  out  of 
ii."—Bentley:  On  Freeth inking,  \\  65. 

2.  One  who  speaks  or  discourses  on  any 
subject ;  a  speaker,  a  narrator. 

' '  The  tract  of  everythiug 
Would  by  a  good  discourser  lose  some  life." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII. .  i.  1. 

dis-cours'-ing.  pr.  per.,  u.,  &  s  [Dis- 
course, v.] 

A,  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  suhstuntive: 
*  1.  Reasoning,  meditation. 
"  You  being  by  nature  given  to  melancholic  discours- 
ing,  do  easilier  yield  to  such  iinagiuatious."- A'oW A  ,■ 
PiiUarch's  Lives,  p.  830. 

2.  A  treating  on  any  subject ;  dissertation. 

'^  dis-c6urs'-ive,  a.  [Eng.  discours{e);  -ive.] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  reason  ;  reasoning, 
discursive 


"  In  thy  discoursive  thought." 

Dromne:  Shepherds  Pipe,  EcL  viL 


2.  Containing  dialogue  or  conversation  ;  in- 
terlocutory. 

"  The  epic  is  everywhere  interlaced  with  dialogue 
or  discoursive  scenes  " — Dryden  :  Dramatic  Poesy. 

3.  Affable,  conversable,  communicative, 
talkative. 

"He  found  him  a  complaisant  man,  very  free  and 
discoursive."-^ Life  of  A.  d  Ww>d. 

*  i.  Moving  or  passing  from  one  point  or 
object  to  another ;  discui-sive. 

"  His  sight  is  not  discoursioe'by  degree.^. 
But  seeing  tli'  whole  each  single  part  doth  see," 
Davies ;  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  g  8. 

*  dis-cburs'-lS^,  a.  [Eng.  discours(e);  -y.] 
Aftable,  conversable,  communicative.   (Scotch.) 

*  dis-COIirt',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  court 
(q.v.).]  To  dismiss  from  court  or  from  court 
favour. 

"  Pretending  to  discourt  all  such  as  refused." — Speed: 
The  lio^nans,  bk  vi.,  ch.  ilvi.,  §  6. 

*  dis-cburt'-e-ous,   *  dis-cour-teise,  a. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  courteous.]  Uncourteous, 
uncivil,  rude,  wanting  in  courtesy. 

"  He  resolved  to  unhoi-se  the  first  discourteous  knight 
he  should  meet,'' — Motteux  :  Don  Quixote. 

*  dis- court' -e-ous-iy,  adv.  [End.  dis- 
courteous; -ly.]  In  a  discourteous,  rude,  or 
uncivil  manner  ;  rudely,  uncivilly. 

"  Has  he  wronged  me  so  discourteously  S  " — ilarmion  : 
The  Antiquary,  iv.  l, 

dis-cburt'-e-ous-ness,  5.  [Eng.  dt«- 
courteous ;  -ness.]  A  want  of  courtesy  or 
civility;  rudeness,  incivility,  discourtesy. 

dis-cburt'-e-s^,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
courtesy  (q.v.).J  A  want  of  courtesy,  rude- 
ness, incivility ;  an  act  of  rudeness  or  dis- 
respect. 

"Offence  is  given  by  dtscourfeii/ in  small  things.*' — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  dis-cburt'-sliip,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
courtship  (q.v.).J  A  wnut  of  respect  or 
courtesy  ;  discourtesy. 

"Monsieur,  we  must  not  so  much  beti'ay ourselves 
to  discourtship,  as  to  suffer  you  to  bo  longer  unsa* 
luted."— fi.  Jonson  :  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  2. 

t  disc'-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  disc;  -ous.]  Disc- 
shaped, disciform,  discoid ;  as,  the  shell  of 
t\iQ  planorh is  (q.v.). 

*  dis-cov'-en-ant,  v.t.  []Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
covenant  (q.v.)']  To  break  or  dissolve  a 
covenant  with. 

dis-c6v'-er,  *  des-cliuv-er,  *  dis-cure, 
*  dis-kev-er,  *dis-kov-er,  *dys-cur- 

in,  v.t.  Sl  i.  [0.  Fr.  descouvrir,  descuvrir; 
Fr.  dicouvrir ;  Sp.  &  Port,  descuhrir;  Ital. 
discoprire,  scoprire  ;  Low  Lat.  di^cooperio  = 
to  uncover  ;  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  cooperio=i 
to  cover.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Langvxige  : 

1.  Literally : 

*  (1)  To  uncover,  to  remove  a  cover  from. 

"The  cover  of  the  coach  was  made  with  such  Joints, 
that  they  might  put  each  end  down,  and  remain  as 
discovered  and  oi»u-sighted  aa  on  horseback," — Sid- 
ney:  Arcadia. 

*  (2)  To  lay  open  or  expose  to  view,  to  cause 
to  become  visible. 

"  Go  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince." 

Shakesp :  Merchant  qf  Venice,  ii.  *l. 

(3)  To  reveal,  to  disclose,  to  make  known. 
"  Darkness  visible 
Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe." 

MiUon  :  P.  L..  i.  63,  64. 

*  (4)  To  cause  anything  to  cease  to  be  a 
covering,  to  strip. 


(5)  To  detect  in  concealment. 

"  Up  he  starts    "' 
Discovered  and  surprised." 

MUton  :  P.  £.,  iv.  813,  814.    ; 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  disclose,  to  reveal,  to  expose,  to  make 
kno^vn. 

"  This  dedeschal  i  never  deschuuer." 

yVilliam  of  Palerne,  3,191. 

(2)  To  show,  to  exhibit,  to  manifest. 

"  Frame  some  feeling  line 
That  may  discover  such  integrity. 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  iiL  2. 

*  (3)  To  betray,  to  bring  to  light,  to  make 
public. 

"I  will  open  my  lips  in  vain,  or  discover  his  govern-* 
ment." — Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

(4)  To  espy,  to  gain  the  first  sight  of. 

"  When  we  had  discovered  Cyprus,  we  left  it  on  the 
left  hand." — Acts  xxl  Z. 


boil,  boy-;  po^t,  j<it^l;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  C: 
-cian,  -tkm  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del  ^ 
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(5)  To  find  out  by  exploration  places  not 
known  before. 

"To  discover  islands  far  away." 

Shakesp.  ■'  Two  Gentlemen,  i,  8. 

*  (6)  To  explore. 

"  Daily  now  through  hardy  enterprise 
Many  great  regioiia  are  discovered." 

Spemer  :  F.  Q.,  II.  (Introd.  2). 

(7)  To  be  the  first  to  find  out  and  make 
known  anything ;  to  invent. 

(8)  To  find,  to  detect. 

"The  Jacobites  however  discovered  in  the  events 
of  the  campaign  abundant  matter  for  invective." — 
MacauZay  :  Hist.  Enij.,  ch.  xiv. 

II.  Law :  To  make  a  discovery  or  disclosure 
of  any  matter  in  answer  to  a  bill  in  Chancery. 
B.  Intransitive: 

*  I.  Lit. :  To  uncover,  to  unmask. 

"This  done,  they  discover." — Decker:  WJiore  (^ 
Sabijlon  {lem. 

n.  Figuratively  : 

*  1.  To  reveal,  to  disclose. 

"  That  you  have  discovered  thufl." 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  li.  2. 

*  2.  To  espy,  to  spy  out. 

"  Thou  hast  painfully  discovered." 

Sliakesp. :  Timon,  v.  2, 

3.  To  find  out. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 

discover,  to  tnanifest,  and  to  declcre  :  "  The  idea 
of  malting  known  is  conveyed  by  all  these 
terms  ;  but  discover  expresses  less  than  -tnani- 
fest,  and  that  than  declare  :  we  discover  by  in- 
direct means  or  signs  more  or  less  doubtful ; 
we  manifest  by  unquestionable  marks  ;  we 
declare  by  express  words  :  talents  and  dispo- 
sitions discover  themselves;  particular  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  vmnifest  themselves ; 
facts,  opinions,  and  sentiments  are  declared : 
children  early  discover  a  turn  for  some  particu- 
lar art  or  science  ;  a  person  vianifests  his  re- 
gard for  another  by  unequivocal  proofs  of 
kindness ;  a  person  of  an  open  disposition  is 
apt  to  declare  his  sentiments  without  disguise. 
Things  are  said  to  discover,  persons  only  maAii- 
fest  or  declare  in  the  proper  sense  ;  but  they 
maybe  used  figuratively:  it  Is  the  nature  of 
eveiything  sublunary  to  discover  symptoms  of 
decay  more  or  less  early  ;  it  is  particularly 
painful  when  any  one  manifests  an  unfriendly 
disposition  from  whom  we  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect the  contrary."    (Crabb  :  Eng,  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  discover 
and  to  detect,  see  Detectt  ;  for  that  between  to 
discover  and  to  find,  see  Find, 

1[  Blair  thus  accurately  discriminates  be- 
tween the  words  to  discover  and  to  invent: 
"  We  hivent  things  that  are  new  ;  we  discover 
what  was  before  hidden.  Galileo  invented 
the  telescope  ;  Harvey  discovered  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood."     [Rhetoric  £  Belles  Lettres.) 

dis-COV-er-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  discoverable ; 
-ity.']    The  quality  of  being  discoverable. 

dlS-COV'-er-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  discover  ;  -able.] 
1 1.  That  may  or  can  be  discovered,  found 
out,  revealed,  or  detected. 

"  That  mineral  matter,  which  is  so  intermixed  with 
the  common  and  teiTestrial  matter,  as  not  to  be  dis- 
coverable by  human  industry."—  Woodward :  A^'atural 
Blstory. 

*  2.  Open  to  view,  exposed,  apparent,  visible. 

"  They  were  deceived  by  Satan  in  an  open  and  dis- 
coverable apparition,  that  is,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent." 
— Browns  :  Vulgar  Errours. 

dis-COV'-ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Discover.] 

dis-COV'-er-er,  s.     [Eng.  discover  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  discovers,  finds  out,  or  reveals 
anything. 

"  Discoverers  of  they  know  not  what." 

Cowper  :  Progress  of  Error,  476, 

*  2.  An  explorer. 

"The  discoverers  and  searchers  of  the  land." — Jia- 
Jeigh  :  Hist.  World,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  3, 

'^  3.  A  spy,  a  scout. 

"  Send  discoverers  forth. 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies." 

Shakesp. :  2  Benry  IV.,  Iv.  l. 

dis-c6v'-er~ing,  *des-cuv-er-mg,  ''dys- 
cur-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.     [Discover.] 

A,  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  exposing,  revealing, 
detecting,  or  finding  out ;  discovery. 

"  Discii/rynge  of  cownselle." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*  dis-COV'-er-ment,  s.  [Eng.  discover ;  -m^nt  ] 

The  act  of  discovering  or  revealing  ;  discovery. 

"The  time  .  .  .   preftxt  for  this  diecoMerwenf." 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  bk.  xv.,  at.  39. 


*dis-c6v'-ert,  ''dis-cov-erte,a.&s.  [O.Fr. 
deseovert,  pa.  par.  of  descovrir ;  Fr.  decouvert.} 

A.  As  adjective ; 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Uncovered,  exposed,  unpro- 
tected. 

*'  That  whiter  made  hadde  discovert. ' 

Chaucer :  Dream,  4. 

2.  Law :  Not  covert.  Applied  to  a  woman 
who  is  unmarried  or  a  widow. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Anything  or  part  uncovered, 
exposed,  or  unprotected. 

"  Alisaunder  smot  him  in  the  discoverte." 

Alisaunder,  7,417, 

dis-cov'-er-tiire,  5.  [Pref.  din,  and  Eng. 
coverture  (q.v.).]  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  free  from  coverture  ;  freedom  from 
coverture. 

dis-c6v'-er-y,  •  dis-cov-er-ie,  «.  [Eng. 
discover;  -y.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  uncovering,  exposing, 
or  making  visible. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  revealing,  exposing,  or  making 
manifest. 

"  For  trial  of  faith  where  it  is,  and  for  the  discovery 
of  those  that  have  none.  "—Bunyan :  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
pt.  i. 

i^\  The  act  of  making  known  or  public ;  a 
declaration,  a  disclosure. 

"  She  dares  not  thereof  make  discovery.' 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,814. 

(3)  The  act  of  espying  or  perceiving,  or 
gaining  the  first  sight  of. 

*  (4).  A  spying  out,  a  reconnoitring. 

"  Here  is  the  guese  of  their  true  strength  and  forces 
by  diligent  discovery."— Sliakesp.  :  Lear,  v.  L 

(5)  The  act  of  finding  out  lands  or  places 
not  known  before. 

*  (6)  Exploration. 

"Tlie  voioge  intended  for  the  discouerie  of  Cathay." 
— Hackhiyt:   Voyages,  i.  2^^ 

(7)  The  act  of  finding  out  and  making  known 
for  the  first  time. 

"  Karvey  discovered  the  circiilation  of  the  blood ; 
but  Watt  invented  the  steam-engine ;  and  we  speak 
with  a  tnie  diatiuction  of  the  inventions  of  Art,  and 
the  discoveries  of  Science." — Trench:  On  the  Study  of 
Words,  lect.  vi. 

(8)  The  act  of  detecting  or  finding  out ;  de- 
tection. 

(9)  That  which  is  discovered,  found  out,  or 
made  known  for  the  first  time. 

"  Then  spread  the  rich  discovery,  and  invite 
Mankind  to  share  in  the  divine  delight," 

Cowper  :  Table  Talk,  752,  753. 

n.  Technically  : 

1.  Law :  The  revealing  or  disclosing  of  any 
matter  by  a  defendant,  in  answer  to  a  bill  in 
Chancery. 

"The  powers  of  obtaining  a  discovery  which  the 
courts  of  law  now  possess,"— Siacfcsiorw;  Corn..,  bk.  iii,, 
ch.  17. 

2.  Min. :  The  first  finding  of  the  mineral  de- 
posit in  place  upon  a  mining  claim.  A  discovery 
is  necessary  before  the  location  can  be  held  by 
a  valid  title.  The  opening  in  which  it  is  made 
is  called  a  Discovery-shaft,  a  Discovery-tun- 
nel, &c. 

3.  Drama  :  The  unravelling  or  unfolding  of 
the  plot  of  a  play. 

discovery-shaft,  s.    [Discovert,  II.,  2.] 

discovery-tunnel, s.  [Discovery,  II.,  2.] 

''  dis-cra'-dle,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cradle 
(q.v.).]  To  come  forth,  to  emerge,  to  originate, 
to  arise. 

"  We  know  all,  Clifford,  fully,  since  this  meteor. 
This  airy  apparition,  first  discradled 
From  Toiirnay  into  Portugal." 

Ford  :  Perkin  Warbeck,  i.  3. 

dis-cra'se,  dis-cras'-ite,  dys-cras'-ite, 

s.  [Gr.  5us  (dus),  in  comp.  —  bad,  and  Kpaa-is 
(krasis)  =  a  mixture.  (Dana.)  According  to 
others,  from  Gr.  Si?  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
Kpatris  (krasis)  =3,  mixture,  in  allusion  to  its 
composition.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic,  opaque,  massive 
mineral  with  a  metallic  lustre ;  colour  and 
streak  silver-white,  inclining  to  tin-white, 
sometimes  tarnished  yellow  or  blackish. 
Comp.  :  Antimony,  22  ;  silver,  78  =  100  ;  hard- 
ness, 3-5—4 ;  sp.  gr.,  9-44— 9-S2.  It  is  a  valuable 
and  very  rare  ore  of  silver,  occurring  in  hexa- 
gonal prisms,  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Bolivia, 
associated  with  other  ores  of  silver,  native 
arsenic  and  galena,  and  other  species.  Also 
called  Antimonide  of  Silver,  Antimonlal 
Silver,  &c. 


*  dis-cra'^e,  v.t,  [Gr.  Sva-Kpaa-U  (daskrasia)  — 
a  bad  temperament :  6u?  (dus)  =  bad.  and 
KpatTL^  (krasis)  =  a  mixture.]  To  distemper, 
to  disorder  in  temperament. 

"So they,  when  God  hath  bestowed  their  bodies  upon 
them,  as  gorgeous  jmlaces  or  mansion  houses  wherein 
the  mind  may  dwell  with  pleasure  and  delight  do 
first,  by  this  evill  demeanour,  shake  and  diaerojie them, 
and  then  being  altogether  carelesae  of  repa^g  them, 
do  suffer  them  to  run  to  destruction.  —Barrough : 
Method  of  Physick,  1024.    (Nares.) 

*  dis-cra'^ed,  *  dis  craysed,  a.  [Dis- 
CRASE,  v.]  In  a  distempered  condition ;  dis- 
ordered in  temperament. 

"  Discraysed.      Egrotua,    Male  havens,   Taletudina- 

rius." — Buloet. 

*  dis-cra'-sie,  s.     [Gr.  Sva-Kpaa-Ca  (ditskrosia).^ 

A  distempered  condition. 

■'  Soinatalgia  and  Psychalgia,  the  one  the  tUacrasie  of 
the  body,  the  other  the  maladieand  distemperature  of 
the  Bonle."— Opt ick  Glasse  of  Hamoivrt,  1639.     (JiTares.) 

dis-cras'-ite,  s    [Discbase,  s.] 

*  dis'-cre-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  create 
(q.v.).]     To  uncreate,  to  annihilate. 

"  Which  doubtless  else  had  discreated  all." 

Sylvester :  Du  Bartas,  wk.  i.,  day  ii.,  318. 

dis-cred'-it,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  credit 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A  want  or  loss  of  credit  or  reputation ; 
disesteem  ;  a  slight  degree  of  disgrace. 

"  Came  out  of  the  conflict  without  discredit."— 
Macaulay :  Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  A  want  of  trust,  belief,  or  confidence. 

3.  Anything  which  causes  a  loss  of  credit  or 
reputation. 

"It  would  not  have  relished  among  my  other  dis- 
credits. "—Shakesii.  :   Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

dis-cred'-it,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  credit 
(q.v.)  ;  Fr.  decrediter.] 

1.  Not  to  credit  or  believe;  to  have  no  faith 
or  belief  in  ;  to  disbelieve. 

"  Livy,  however,  discredits  this  account,  and  thinks 
that  the  Apulians  themselves  were  attacked. — Lewis: 
Cred.  Early  Rom.  Ilist.  (1855),  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  ii..  §  ai. 

*  2.  To  deprive  of  credibility ;  to  make  not 
trusted. 

"To  stand  so  much  upon  the  discrediting  the  wit- 
nesses."—5(u(e  Trials  :  Duke  of  Norfolk  (1571). 

3.  To  bring  into  discredit ;  to  bring  reproach 
or  shame  upon  ;  to  disgrace. 

"0,  sir,  you  had  then  left  unseen  a  wonderful  piece 
of  work;  which  not  to  have  been  blessed  withal, 
would  have  discredited  your  travel." — Shakesp: :  Aiv- 
tony  cC  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

■|[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
creclit,  disgrace,  reproach,  and  scandal:  "Dis- 
credit signifies  the  loss  of  credit ;  disgrace,  the 
loss  of  grace,  favour,  or  esteem;  reproach  stands 
for  the  thing  that  deserves  to  be  reproached  ; 
and  scandal  for  the  thing  that  gives  scandal 
or  offence.  The  conduct  of  men  in  their 
various  relations  with  each  other  may  give 
rise  to  the  unfavourable  sentiment  which  is 
expressed  in  common  by  these  terms.  Things 
are  said  to  reflect  discredit  or  disgrace,  to  bring 
reproach  or  scandcd,  on  the  individual.  These 
terms  seem  to  rise  in  sense  one  upion  the  other  : 
disgrace  is  a  stronger  term  than  discredit ;  re- 
proach than  disgrace ;  and  scandal  than  re- 
proach. Discredit  interferes  with  a  man's  credit 
or  respectability ;  disgrace  marks  him  out  as 
an  object  of  unfavourable  distinction  ;  reproach 
makes  him  the  subject  of  reproachful  conver- 
sation ;  scandal  makes  him  an  object  of  offence 
or  even  abhorrence.  .  .  .  Discredit  depends 
much  on  the  character,  circumstances,  and 
situation  of  those  who  discredit  and  those  who 
ai'e  discredited  .   .    .  disgrace  depends  on  the 

*  temper  of  men's  minds  as  well  as  collateral 
circumstances  :  where  a  nice  sense  of  moral 
propriety  is  prevalent  in  any  community,  dis- 
grace inevitably  attaches  to  a  deviation  from 
good  morals.  Reproach  and  scandal  refer  more 
immediately  to  the  nature  of  the  actions  than 
to  the  character  of  the  persons."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

dis-cred'-it-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
creditable  (q.v .).']  Tending  to  bring  discredit, 
shame,  or  disgrace  upon  anybody  or  upon 
anything;  not  creditable;  disreputable,  dis- 
graceful. 

"  Preserved 
From  painful  and  discreditable  shocks." 

Wordsworth :  Excwrsion,  bk.  v. 

dis-cred'-it-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  discredita- 
ble ;  -ly.]  In  *a  discreditable,  disgraceful,  or 
disreputable  manner. 

^s-cred'-it-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a,  [Discredit,  v.] 


^te,  f^t,  i^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  sdn;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,   oe=e;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


discrediting— discrimination 
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dis-cred'-it-mg,  pr.  par.. 

CREDIT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  'par.  & particvp.  adj.;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  disbelieving  or  dis- 
trusting; a  disgracing  or  bringing  into  dis- 
credit. 

dis-cred-it~dr,.  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
creditor  (q.v.).]     One  who  discredits. 

dis-cre'et,  *  dis-cret,  *  dis-crete,  a.  [Fr. 
discret;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  disoreto,  from  Lat. 
discretiis,  pa.  par.  of  discerno  =  to  discern 
(q-v-).] 

*  I.  Lit. :  DiflFering,  distinct,  distinguishable. 
"  The  waters  faJl  with  difference  discreet." 

Spemer :  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  71. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Prudent,  wary,  circumspect,  careful  in 
avoiding  errors  or  evil  and  in  choosing  the 
best  course  of  action. 

"  Compton  was  not  a  very  t^creet  adviaer."— ifacau- 
lay  :  Mist.  Eng.,  ch.  xt. 

2.  Done  or  carried  out  with  discretion  and 
circumspection. 

"  Yet  was  thy  liberality  discreet." 

Cowper:  In  Mem.  J.  TTiomton,  Ssq. 

3.  Civil,  obliging,  polite,  courteous.  (Scotch.) 

dSs-cre'et-l^,  *  dis-<!rete-ly,  *  dis-cret- 

ly,  adv.  [Eng.  discreet ;  -ly.]  In  a  discreet, 
prudent,  wary,  or  circumspect  manner  ;  wftli 
discretion. 

"And,  when  I  hope  his  bltmders  axe  all  oat, 
Beply  (Uscreefty,  '  To  he  sure — no  donbt  1 ' " 

Cowper :  Conversation,  117, 118. 

^LS-ore'et~ness,    *  dis-oreet-nesse,    5. 

[Eng.  discreet;  -ness.'\  The  quality  of  being 
discreet ;  discretion,  wariness,  circumspec- 
tion. 

"Patience,  dUcreetnesse.  and  henignitie."— Jfore.- 
Immortal,  of  the  Soul,  pt  ii,  hk.  iii.,  oh.  ill.,  §  68. 

•  dis-crep '-an9e,  dis-crep'-an-jj^,  s.  [O. 

Pr.  discripance,  from  Lat.  discrepantitty  from 
discrepaiis,  pr.  par.  of  discrepo  r=  to  differ  in 
sound  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  crepo  =  to 
crackle ;  Sp.  discrepencia.]  A  difference, 
variance,  disagreement,  or  contrariety. 

"  It  is  characterized  by  discrepancy  of  teatimoiiy  as 
to  important  events."— iewi*  ;  Cred.  Early  Jtonu  Hist. 
(1856),  ch.  viii.,  §  1. 

*  dis-crep'-ant,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  discrepant, 
from  Lat.  discrepans,  pr.  par.  of  discrepo.] 

A.  As  adjective : 


1.  Differing,  varying,  disagreeing,  at  variance. 
"In  a  vehement  discrepant   maxma."  —  Cartyle : 

Letters  &  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  iii.  2. 

2.  Followed  by  jVom:  , 

"  Are  not  n.11  lawea  discr^Htnt  from  Godde's  lawes 
enel  ?  '—nail :  Benry  V.  (an.  2). 

n.  Fig- :  Suspended,  hovering  between. 

"  Plaining  diazepam  between  eea  and  sky." 

Keats :  Endymion,  iii.  341, 

B.  As  mbst. :  One  who  disagrees,  differs,  or 
dissents. 

"  If  you  persecute  heretics  or  discrepants  they  unite 
ihemselves  a:s  to  a  common  defence." — Jer.  Taylor. 

*  dis-cre'se,  •  dis-cres-en,  v.i,  [Low  Lat. 
discresco,  for  decresco  =  to  decrease  (q.v.) ; 
Sp,  desorecer ;  Ital.  diserescere.]  To  decrease, 
to  fade  or  fall  away. 

"  Knowend  how  that  the  feith  disereseth. 
And  alle  moral  vertu  eeaeth."    Qower,  ii.  189. 

dis-cre'te,  a.  [Lat.  discretus,  pa.  par.  of  dis- 
cerno.]   [Discreet.] 

*  I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  Distinct,  disjointed,  separate. 

"Discrete  quantity,  or  different  individuals,  are 
measured  by  number,  without  any  breaking  con- 
tinuity."—ffii?e.'  Origin  of  Mankind. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Discreet,  wary,  prudent. 

"  Discrete  in  all  hire  wordea  and  hire  dedes."— 
Chaucer :  Parson's  Tale. 

XL  Technically : 

1.  Logic  :  Disjunctive,  discretive.    [Disore- 

TIVE.] 

2.  Music :  Applied  to  a  movement  in  which 
the  successive  notes  vary  considerably  in 
pitch. 

3.  Math. ;    [Discrete  proportion.] 

4  Med. :  Applied  to  certain  exanthemata, 
in  which  the  spots  or  pustules  are  separated 
from  each  other.     It  is  opposed  to  confluent 

(1)  Discrete  proportion :  A  proportion  in 
which  the  ratio  of  the  first  term  to  the  second 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  third  to  the  fourth, 
but  not  equal  to  that  of  the  second  to  the 


third  :  thus  3  :  6  :  :  8  :  16  is  a  discrete  propor- 
tion, because  the  ratio  of  6  to  8  i.s  not  the 
same  as  that  of  3  to  6,  or  of  8  to  16.  The  pro- 
portion 3  :  6  :  ;  12  :  24  is  a  continued  propor- 
tion or  a  geometrical  progression. 

(2)  Discrete  quantity :  One  which  is  discon- 
tinuous in  its  parts. 

^  dis-cre'te,  v.t.  [Lat.  discretus.]  To  sepa- 
rate, to  make  into  distinct  or  discontinuous 
parts. 

"Its  body  is  left_ imnorous,  and  not  discreted  by 
atomical  terminationa."— firowne."  Vulgar  Erroiirs. 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  1. 

dis-cre'-tiou  (or  as  dis-cresh'n),  *  dis- 
cre-ci-on,  *  dis-cre-ci-oun,  s.  [Fr.  dis- 
ctetion ;  Sp.  discrecion;  Ital.  discrezioTie,  from 
Lat.  discretio  =  a  separation,  difference,  from 
discretvs,  pa.  par.  of  discerno  =  to  separate, 
to  discriminate.] 

*  I.  Lit. :  A  separation,  a  distinction,  a  dif- 
ference. 

"To  shew  their  deapiciency of  the  poor  GentUes,  and 
to  "pride  themselves  in  their  prerogative  and  discretion 
from  them."— J/ede  ;  Diatribe,  p.  101. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  power  or  faculty  of  distinguishing 
things  that  differ,  or  of  discerning  and  dis- 
criminating correctly  between  what  is  right 
or  wrong,  useful  or  injurious  ;  discernment, 
judgment. 

"  He  was  master  not  only  of  his  art,  but  of  his  dis- 
cretion."— Pope:  Dom^r's  Odyssey  (Postscript). 

2.  Prudence,  sagacity,  circumspection,  dis- 
creetness, judgment. 

"He  had  not  the  discretion  either  to  stop  his  ears, 
or  to  know  from  whence  those  blasphemies  came." — 
Dunyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt,  i. 

3.  The  liberty  or  power  of  acting  according 
to  one's  own  judgment  without  the  control  of 
others  ;  freedom  of  action. 

"  He  might  also,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be 
loaded  with  all  the  costs  of  the  proceeding."— jtfncau- 
lay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  vi. 

4.  Civility,  politeness,  courtesy,  propriety 
of  conduct,    (^cotch.) 

"  I  never  saw  ony  thing  o'  her  but  the  height  o" 
discretion."— Sf I xon  &  Gael,  iii.  96, 

5.  Kindness  shown  towards  a  stranger  in 
one's  house ;  hospitality. 

'  H  (1)  To  surrender  at  discretion  :  To  surren- 
der oneself  without  any  stipulation  or  terms  ; 
to  give  oneself  up  or  over  unconditionally. 

(2)  To  arrive  at  or  come  to  years  of  discretion  : 
To  arrive  at  an  age  when  one  is  capable  or 
qualified  to  exercise  and  follow  one's  own 
judgment. 

^  For  the  difference  between  discretion  and 
jiiAgment,  see  Judgment. 

*  dis-ore'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  discretion;  -al.] 
Left  to  the  discretion  of  any  person ;  discre- 
tionary. 

"  All  this  amounts  not  to  any  thfng  of  a  discretional 
authority  placed  in  tbe  hands  of  tutelar  angels."— 
Bishop  Btyrsely :  Sermons,  ii  416. 

*  dis-cre'-tion-al-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  discre- 
tional ;  -ly.]  At*  or  according  f-o  discretion  ; 
discretionarily. 

"  If  hour  may  be  used  discrethnally  as  one  or  two 
syllables,  power  may  surely  be  allowed  the  same  lati- 
tude."— JVares :  Elements  of  Orthoepy,  p.  80. 

*  dis-cre'-tion-a-ri-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  discre- 
tionary; -ly.]  According  to  one's  discretion 
or  judgment;  at  discretion. 

dis-cre'-tion-ar-^,  a.  [Eng.  discretion  : 
-ary.]  Left  to  or  depending  on  the  discretion 
of  any  person  ;  to  be  exercised  or  used  ac- 
cording to  one's  discretion,  uncontrolled  by 
any  other. 

"  The  discretionary  powers  which  such  govemmenta 
commonly  delegate  to  all  their  inferior  officers."— 
Smith:  iVenUh  (^ Nations,  bk.  iv,,  ch,  vii. 

dis-cret'-ive,  a.     [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
discretimis,  from  discretus,  pa.  par.  of  discerno ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  discretivo.] 
*L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Disjunctive,  separating  ;  opposing. 

'•  A  discretive  conceptMalist."— Coleridge. 

2.  Separate,  distinct. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.  ;  Disjunctive.  [Discretive  dis- 
tinction.] 

"The  conjunction  here  is  discretive."  —  Gregory  : 
Notes  on  Scripture,  p.  80. 

2.  Logic :  [Discretive  proposition.] 

1[  (1)  Discretive  distinction :  A  distinction 
which  implies  opposition  or  contrariety,  as 
well  as  difference. 


(2)  Discretive  proposition:  A  proposition  in 
which  some  various  or  seeming  opposition, 
distinction,  or  difference  is  noted  by  the  par- 
ticles but,  though,  yit,  &c. 

*  ^s-cret'-ive-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  discretive  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  discretive  manner;  to  mark  or 
express  distinction. 

"  Tlie  plural  uumljer  being  used  discretively,  to  note 
out  oud  design  uue  of  many.  —  Bishop  Richardson  :  On 
tlie  Old  Testament,  p,  237. 

""  dis-crim'-in-a-ble,  a.  [Fonned  as  if  from 
a  Lat.  discriminabilis,  from  discrimen  (genit. 
discriminis)=:  a  sepai-ation,  a  inarli  of  distinc- 
tion.] [Discriminate.]  That  may  or  can  be 
distinguished  or  discriminated. 

*  dis-crim'-in-al,  s.  [Lat.  discriminaliSt  from 
discrimen.]  A  term  applied  in  palmistry  to 
the  line  marking  the  separation  between  the 
hand  and  the  arm  ;  called  also  the  Dragon's- 
tail. 

dis-crim'-in-ant,  s.  [Lat.  discrimin^ns,  pr. 
par.  of  discrimiTW.] 

Math.  :  The  eliininant  of  the  n  partial  dif- 
ferentials of  any  homogeneous  function  of  n 
variables.    [Eliminant.] 

dis-crim'-in-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  discrimina- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  discrimino  =  to  sepamte,  to 
distinguish,  from  discrimen  (genit.  discriminis) 
=  a  separation,  a  mark  of  distinction :  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  cemo  =  to  separate,  to  de- 
cide.]   [Discern,] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  distinguish,  to  mark  or  observe  the 
difference  or  distinction  between. 

*  2.  To  select  or  pick  out ;  to  choose. 

"That  discriminating  mercy,  to  which  alone  you 
owe  your  exemption  from  miseries,  "—^o^te. 

*  3.  To  separate  from  others  ;  to  set  on  one 
side. 

"To  dlscrimiTiate  the  goats  from  the  sheep." — Bar- 
row; Sermons,  vol.  i,  ser.  20. 

4.  To  distinguish  by  marks  of  difference  ;  to 
make  a  difference  between. 

"  The  Almighty  Maker  has  throughout 
Discriminated  each  from  each." 

Cowper :  Task,  iv,  734,  735. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  mark,  discern,  or  note  the 
difference  between  things  ;  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion or  difference. 

"  At  length  mankind 
Had  reached  the  einewy  hnnness  of  tlieir  yootb 
And  could  discrimiTuite  and  argue  well." 

Cowper :  Tosh,  v.  287-80. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  discriminate 
and  to  distinguish,  see  Distinguish. 

*  d^fs-crim'-in-ate,  a.  [Lat.  discriminatus, 
pa.  par.  of  discrimino.]  Distinguished,  dis- 
tinctive, distinct ;  having  the  difference 
marked. 

' '  OyaterB  and  cockles,  and  muscles,  which  move  not, 
have  no  discriminate  sex,"— Bacon ,'  jfatural  Bistory. 

dis-crim'-in-ar-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Discri- 
minate, v.] 

*  dis-crim'-m-ate-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  discri- 
minate; -ly.]  in  a  discriminating  manner; 
witli  discrimination,  distinctly. 

"His  conception  of  an  Elegy  he  bos  in  this  Preface 
very  judiciously  and  discriminately  explained." — 
Johnson :  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  Shenstone, 

*  dis-crim'-in-ate-neaB,  s.  [Eng.  discrim^ 
inate;  -ness.]  Distinctness,  distinctiveness; 
marked  difference. 

dis-crim'-in-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
criminate, v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Serving  to  discriminate  or  distinguish ; 
distinguishing,  distinctive. 

"  SouIb  have  no  discriminating  hue." 

Covtper :  Charity,  i02. 

2.  Distinguishing  or  noting  -with  marks  of 
difference  or  distinction. 

3.  Having  the  faculty  of  discrimination  ; 
able  to  discriminate. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  power  of  distin- 
guishing ;  discrimination. 

dis-crim'-in-at-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng:  dis- 
criminating; -ly.]  In  a  discriminating  manner; 
with  discrimination  or  judgment. 

"  Very  nicely  and  discriminatingly  dressed."-  WhU' 
ney:  Heal  Folks,  ch,  xilL 

dis-crim-in-a'-tioxi,  s.  [Low  Lat.  discrimi- 
Tiatio,  from  discriminatus.] 


bcil,  hS^i  poiit.  j6^l;  cat.  5011.  chorns,  9liin,  bench; 
-cifm,  -tian  :=  shan.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -f  ion 


go.  gem ;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.  ph  =  £ 
=  zhiin.     -oions.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l.  deL 


discriminative— discusser 


1.  The  act  of  distinguishing  or  discrimi- 
aating  between  two  or  more  things. 

"  Asatire  should  make  aduediscrimmafion between 
those  tbat  are,  and  those  who  are  uot,  the  proper 
objects  of  it." — Addison  :  Siicctator. 

2.  The  power  or  faculty  of  discriminating 
or  distinguishing  critically  between  different 
things ;  discernment,  penetration,  judgment. 

■''  3.  That  which  discriminates,  distinguishes, 
or  serves  as  a  mark  of  note  or  distinction ;  a 
distinctive  or  discriminative  mark  or  feature. 

"Give each  party Iti  denomiuatiou.  distinction,  and 
discrimination,"— Hall :  Contempl.,  vol.  i. ;  OfReligion^ 

4>  The  state  of  being  discriminated,  dis- 
tinguished, or  distinct. 

"Not  attending  aufficiently  to  this  discrimination 
of  the  different  styles  of  painting."— Sir  J.  Reynolds  : 
Disc.  10. 

*  5.  A  quarrel,  recrimination. 

"  Keproachee  and  all  sorts  of  unkind  discriminations 
Bucceeaed" — Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  IC.    {Davies.) 

1"  For  the  difference  hetwecn  discrimhiaUon 
and  discermtient,  see  Discernment. 

dis-cnm'-izi-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  discri7ninat(e)  ; 
Ave] 

1.  Serving  to  distinguish  or  make  distinct ; 
distinguishing,  distinctive,  characteristic. 

"These  discriminative  badges  have  as  great  a  rate 
set  uix)u  them. " — Hall :  Contempl.,  voL  i, ;  Of  Religion, 

2.  Discriminating ;  observing  distinctions 
or  differences. 

"  ZHscriminativc  Providence  knew  before  the  nature 
and  course  of  all  things." — More:  Antidote  against 
Atheism,, 

*  dxs-crun'-in-ar-tive-l]^,  adv.  [Eng.  dU- 
criminative  ;  -ly.\  In  a  discriminating  manner ; 
with  discrimination. 

"Worthily  and  discriminativel;/  used,"  —  Mede: 
Diatribe,  p.  62. 

dis-crim'-m-a-tor,  s.    [Lat.]    One  who  dis- 
,  criminates. 

*  dis-cnm-in-a'-tdr-y,  a.  '^ngJ discrimina- 
tor;  -y.]    Discriminating,  discriminative. 

*  ^S-crim'-m-oiis,  a.  [Low  Lat.  discrirH' 
inosus,  from  Lat.  discrimen  (genit.  dlscrivi- 
inis).']     Dangerous,  hazardous,  critical. 

"Any  kind  of  spitting  blood  imports  a  very  die- 
criminous  &ta.te." — Harveij :  On  Consumption. 

*  dis-cri've,  v.t,  [Desceibe.]  To  describe; 
to  narrate. 

"  The  battellis  and  the  man  I  will  discriue." 

\DouglaE  :  Virgil,  xiii.  5. 

■*  dis-cr6\^n',  vj.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
crown  (q.v.).]  To  divest  or  deprive  of  a 
crown. 

"  The  chief 
Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  discroron'd." 
Byron  :  Childa  Harold,  iv.  167. 

*  dis-crown'ed,  2>a.  par.  or  a.     [Discrown.] 
dis-cr6\i?ll'-xng,   pr.    -par.,   a ,    &L    s.      [Dis- 

CfiOWN.] 

A.  <fe  B*  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  \'erb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  stripping  or  de- 
priving of  a  crown. 

*  dis-cru'-^i-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  discruciatns, 
pa.  par.  of  discrv.cio  :  dis  (Lntens.),  and  crucio 
=  to  torture;  ci^x  (genit.  crucis)  =  a,  cross.] 
To  torture,  to  pain  exceedingly. 

"  Oiscruciate  a  man  in  deep  diatresse." 

fferrick :  Hcspcridcs,  p.  25". 

*  dis-cru'-^i-at-ing,  a.  [DiscRrciATE.] 
Torturing,  exceedingly  painful,  excruciating. 

"To  single  hearts  doubling  is  discruciating.'  — 
Browne:  Christian  Morahti/,  ii.  22. 

discs,  s.  pi.    [Disc] 

*dis-CU'-bi-t6r-;j^,  a.  [Low  Lat.  discuMtorius, 

from  Lat.  discinnbo  =  to  lie  down.]  Fitted  or 
intended  for  the  postur(i  of  leaning  or  re- 
clining. 

"  That  custom,  by  de^ees,  changed  their  cubiculary 

beds   into   discubitori/.  ' — Drotone :     Vulgar   Mrrours, 

bk.  v.,  ch.  vL 

*  ^s-cul'-pate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  disculpo,  from 
Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  culpatus,  pa.  par. 
'of  culpo  ^  to  blame  ;  cw^pa  =  a  fault,  blame  ; 
Fr.  disculpe)\  Sp.  disculjyar,  Ital.  discoljKf.re.] 
To  free  from  blame  or  fault,  to  exculpate,  to 
excuse. 

"  My  discuTpaiing  hhn  from  the  charge  of  fear  would 
awaken,  in  some  of  you,  a  suspicion  of  a  less  defen- 
sible motive  for  that  retreat."— /I sftfoji .-  Fast  Sermon 
(1758),  aer.  p.  144. 

*  dis-cul'-pat-ed.  pa.  par.   or  a.     [Discul- 

PATE,  v.] 


*  dis-cul'-pat-ing,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.    [Dis- 

CULPATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  exculpating  or 
excusing ;  disculpation. 

*  dis-cul-pa'-tion,  s.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  ex- 
culpating or  excusing  ;  exculpation. 

"  Formed  upon  a  i)lan  of  apology  and  disculpation."— 
Burke  :  The  Present  lyiscontents. 

'■■  dis-ciil'-pa-tor-y,  «-  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
culpatoi-y  (q'v.).]  Tending  to  exculpate  or 
excuse. 

"  dis-cum'-ben-cj^,  s.  [Lat.  discvjnib&nS;  pr. 
par.  of  discumbo  =  to  lie  down.]  The  act  or 
practice  of  reclining  at  meals,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  ancients. 

"The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  the  custom  of  dis- 
cumbeney  at  meals."— Browne."  Vulgar  Errours,  bk, 
v.,  ch.  V. 

*  dis-ciim'-ber,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
cumber  (q.v.).]  To  free  from  any  encum- 
brance or  impediment ;  to  disencumber,  to 
disburden. 

"  His  limbs  discumherg  of  the  clinging  vest, 
And  bmds  the  sacred  cincture  round  his  breast." 
Po2?e :  Homer's  Odyssey,  v.  474,  475. 

*  dis-cii're  (1),  v.t.    [Discover.] 

1.  To  disclose,  to  reveal. 

"  The  plaine  trouth  vnto  me  discure." 

Lydgate :  Storie  of  Tliebes,  -pt.  ii. 

2.  To  watch  closely. 

"  We  gif  Messapua,  the  yeltia  to  discure." 

Douglas :  Virgil,  280,  15. 

^  dis-cii're  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cure 
(q.v.).]  To  free  from  a  care,  duty,  office,  or 
charge. 

"Some  benefices  have  actual  or  habitual  cm-e  of 
souls  ;  othei3  have  cure  habitually,  and  are  discured 
actually :  others  neither  actually  nor  ImbituaUy,  but 
utterly  discured." — Dr.  Tooker  :  Fabrick  of  the  Church 
(1604),  p.  35. 

*  dis-cur'-rent  (1),  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
curre-nt,  a.  (q.v.)]     Not  current,  not  in  use. 

"  Discurrcnt  in  all  catholicks'  countries."— iSir  E. 
Sandys  :  State  of  Religion. 

*  dis-ciir'-rent  (2),  a.  [Lat.  dlsenrrens,  pr. 
par.  of  discuTTO  =  to  run  about :  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  curro  ~  to  run.]  "Wandering,  run- 
ning here  and  there.     (Coles.) 

*  dis-cur-sa'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  discursatio,  from 
discvrso  =  to  run  hither  and  thither.]  A 
running  about  from  place  to  place. 

"  MakiuR  long  discursations  to  leai-n  strange  tongues." 
— Gaule  :  Mag-Astro-Mantix,  p.  55. 

^  dis-cur'-sion,  s.     [Lat.  discursio,  from  dis- 
curro  =■  to  run  apart,  or  in  different  ways : 
dis  ~  away,  apart,  and  curro  =  to  run.] 
L  Lit. :  A  running  about. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  wandering  or  rambling  ;  a  passing  from 
one  subject  to  another. 

"  Turning  the  discursion  of  his  judgment  from  things 
abroad  to  those  that  are  within  himself." — Holland : 
Flutareh,  p.  100. 

2.  A  rambling  or  desultory  talk  or  writing  ; 
diffuse  treatment  of  a  subject. . 

"  Because  the  word  discourse  is  commonly  taken  for 
the  coherence  and  consequence  of  words,  I  will,  to 
avoid  e<iuivocfttion,  call  it  discursion."  —Ilobbes. 

3.  Tlie  act  of  discoursing  or  reasoning ;   a 

discourse. 

*"  dis-ciir'-sist,  s.  [Lat.  discurs(us),  pa.  par. 
of  discurro,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ist.]  A  discourser. 
an  arguer,  a  disputer. 

"  Giei\t  discursists  were  apt  to  intriffue  aEFau-s." — /,, 
Addison:   }Vest  Barbary  IIG71}.    (PrelJ 

dis-cur'-sive,   a.     [Fr.  discursif,  from  Lat. 
discursus,  pa.  par.  of  disc2irro.] 
*  1.  Passing  from  one  subject  to  another ; 

wandering. 


2.  Rambling,  desultory,  unconnected. 

"  Into  these  discursive  'notices  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  enter."  -De  Quintey. 

3.  Reasoning,  rational,  argumentative  (some- 
times written  discoifrsiM,  q.v.). 

"  Rational  and  discursive  methods  are  only  fit  to  be 
made  use  of  upon  philosophers." — Atterbury  :  Sermons, 

vol.  iii.,  §  8. 

*  dis-cur'-sive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  discursive; 
-ly.]  By  process  of  reasoning  or  argument; 
argumentatively. 

"We  do  discursively,  and  by  way  of  ratiocination, 
deduce  r.ue  thing  from  another."— //die. •  Griffin  qf 
Mankind,  \}.  22. 


*^  dis-cur'-sive-ness,  s.     [Eug.  discursive ; 
-ness.]      The  process  of  reasoning    or  argu-  . 
inent. 

"  The  exercise  of  oui-  minds  in  rational  discursiveneu 
about  things  in  q.uest  of  trnth."— Barrow :  Sermons, 
No.  3. 

*  dis-cur'-sor-y,  a.  [Lat.  diseursor,  and  Eng. 
atlj.  sufif.  -y.]  Having  the  nature  of  reasoning 
or  argument ;  rational,  argumentative. 

"...  textuate  [interchanged!  with  discursorie."— 
Bp.  HaU:   Works,  voL  i.  (Dedie  ). 

*  dis-cur'-sus,  s.  [Lat.]  A  discourse,  reason- 
ing, argument,  treatise. 

dis'-CUS,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  StVicos  (dislcos)  = 
a  quoit.] 

1.  A  quoit ;  a  flat,  spherical  piece  of  iron, 
stone,  &c.,  used  by  the  ancients  to  throw  as  a 
quoit.    [Discobolus.] 

2.  A  disc  (q.v.). 

dis-ciiss',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lilt,  discusstts,  pa.  par.  of 
discutio  =  to  shake  asunder :  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  quatio  =  to  Ishake  ;  Fr.  discuter  ; 
Sx>.  discutir ;  Ital.  discutere.] 

A,  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*^  1.  To  break  up,  to  dissolve  (of  material 
things). 

"My  bosom  rubbed  with  a  pomade  to  discuss  pim- 
ples."—Tfte  Rambler,  No.  130. 

*  2.  To  break  up,  to  destroy,  to  dissolve  (of 
immaterial  things). 

"Many  arts  were  used  to  discuss  the  beginnings  of 
newaflectiou."— IKoKon.'  Reliq.  Wottmi. 

*"  3-  To  dispel,  to  drive  away. 


*  i.  To  lay  or  put  aside,  to  shake  off. 

"  All  regard  of  shame  she  had  dincust." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  48. 

*  5.  To  examine  into,  to  investigate. 

"  Crist  .   .   .   sal  in  dome  sitte  and  discusse  alle 
thyiig."    Hampole:  Pricke  of  Conscience,  S,2i.~. 

6.   To  debate,  to  consider  or  examine  by 
arguments  verbally ;  to  argue  or  dispute  upon. 
"The  Commons  had  Ijegmi  to  rfiscztss  a  momentous 
question." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*  7.  To  speak  out,  to  declare,  to  explain,  to 
tell. 

"Discuss  the  same  in  French  to  him.  '—Shakesp.  : 
Henry  V.,  iv.  4. 

8.  To  try  or  consume  by  eating  or  drinking ; 
as,  to  discuss  a  fowl,  &c.     (Colloq.) 

*  9.  To  finish  off. 

"This  troublesome  business  may  be  discussed." — 
Smollett :  Humphrey  Clinker,  i.  177. 

n.  Scots  Law : 

1.  To  proceed  against  a  debtor  under  any 
obligation  before  proceeding  against  his  surety 
or  sureties,  in  a  case  where  the  parties  are 
not  bound  jointly  and  severally. 

2.  To  proceed  against  an  heir  for  any  debt 
due  by  his  ancestors  in  respect  of  the  subject 
iidierited,  before  i-n'oceediug  against  any  of 
the  other  heirs. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  shake,  to  destroy,  to  break  to  pieces. 

"Consider  the  threefold  effect  of  Jupiter's  trisulk, 
to  bum,  discuss,  and  ter%hnLte."— Browne :  Vulgar 
Erroars. 

2.  To  debate,  to  consider ;  to  examine  by 
argument  and  reasoning. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
cuss and  to  examine  :  '^ Ditcussion  is  altogether 
carried  ou  by  verbal  and  personal  communi- 
cation;  examination  proceeds  by  reading,  re- 
flection, and  observation  ;  we  often  examine 
therefore  by  discussion,  which  is  properly  one 
mode  of  eaumination :  a  discussion  is  always 
carried  on  by  two  or  more  persons  ;  an  exami- 
natioji  may  be  carried  on  by  one  only;  politics 
are  a  frequent,  though  not  always  a  pleasant 
subject  of  discussion  in  social  meetings  ;  com- 
plicated questions  cannot  be  too  thoroughly 
exaviined ;  discussion  serves  for  amusement 
rather  than  for  any  solid  purpose  ;  the  cause 
of  truth  seldom  derives  any  immediate  benefit 
from  it,  although  the  minds  of  men  may  be- 
come invigorated  by  a  collision  of  sentiment : 
cxaminatioiit\^  of  great  practical  utility  in  the 
direction  of  our  couduct:  all  decisions  must 
he  partial,  un,iust,  or  imprudent,  which  are 
made  without  previous  examination"  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

dis-cussed'p  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Discuss.] 

dlS-CU3S'-er,    s.     [Eng.   discuss;    -er.]     One 
who  discusses,  debates,  or  argues  a  question. 


f^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  -wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill :  try,  Syrian,     se.  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  ^  liw. 
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<Ufs-cu8S'-ing,  *  dis-cuss'-yng,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.    [Discuss.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  snhst. :  The  act  of  debating,  examin- 
ing, or  arguing  a  question. 

" His  us'ige  was  to  commit  the  discussing  of  cauRes 
privately  to  cerUiiu  peretiiis  lenrned  iu  the  laws." — 
Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

dis-cus'-sion  (or  dis-ciisli'n),  s.    [Liit.  dis- 
cussion from  discussus,  pa.  par.  of  discutio;  Pr. 
discussion;  Sp.  discusion;  Ital.  discussione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  breaking-  "esolving,  or 
dissipating  ;  as,  a  tumour,  &c. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  discussiiij^,  debating,  or 
arguing  a  point ;  the  agitation  or  ventilation 
of  a  question  or  subject ;  debate,  argument. 

"  There  la  reason  to  helieve  that  some  acrimonious 
discussion  took  place." — MacuMlay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvL 

II.  Technically : 

\.  Laiv :  The  proceeding  against  a  priticipal 
debtor  before  proceeding  against  l)is  surety  or 
sureties,  or  against  an  heir  for  a  debt  due  by 
liis  ancestor  iu  respect  of  the  subject  inherited 
before  proceeding  against  the  other  heirs. 

2.  Surg. :  (See  extract). 

"  Discussion  or  resolution  1b  nothing  else  but  breath- 
ing out  the  humours  by  inaeueible  transpiration. " — 

Wiseman :  Surgery. 

t  dis-cus'-sion-al,  a.  [Eng.  discussion;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  discussion ;  made  in  dis- 
cussion. 

"The  discus-ii/inal  remarks  made  in  his  paper  on 
feiTO-manganese."— J/r.  Crautier'a  Speech  at  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  in  Times,  April  3,  1876. 

*  dxs-ciis'-sive,  a.  &,  s.  [Ft.  discussif,  from 
Lat.  discussus,  pa.  par.  of  disc^ttio.'] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  dis- 
cussing, resolving,  or  breaking  up  tumours  or 
other  coagulated  matter  ;  discutient. 

"It  is  astringent,  biting,  discussive,  and  drying." — 
Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxi.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  the  power  or  tending  to 
resolve  or  dissipate  doubts ;  determining, 
decisive,  conclusive. 

"  To  resolve  all  its  doubts  by  a  kind  of  peremptory 
and  discursive  voice." — Hopkins :  Sermons,  No.  13, 

B,  As  suhst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
■which  has  the  power  or  quality  of  discussing, 
resolving,  or  breaking  up  tumours  or  other 
coagulated  matter  ;  a  discutient. 

dlS-ciist',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Discuss.] 

*  dis'-cu'-ti-ent  (or  tient  as  shent).  a.  k  s. 

[Lat.   dis'ciitiens,    pr.    par.    of   dlsciiiio  =  to 
scatter.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
discussing  or  dissipating  morbid  er  coagulated 
matter ;  discussive. 

"  I  then  made  the  fomentation  more  discutient  hy 
the  addition  of  salt  and  sulphur."—  Wiseman :  Surgery, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

B.  As  s^ibst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  has  the  power  or  quality  of  discussing 
or  dissipating  morbid  or  coagulated  matter;  a 
discussive. 

"  Make  your  bandages  more  strict,  and  foment  with 
ditcutients."— Wiseman  :  Surgery,  bk,  vii.,  ch.  i 

*  dis-CUS'-tomed,  a.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

customed  (q.v.).]     Unaccustomed. 

"  With  artless  ease  from  my  discustom^d  quill." 
Sylvester:  The  Arke.  ii. 

dis-da'in,  *  de-deyn,  *  des-dain,  *  dis- 
deyne.  ""dls-deign,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Pr.  des- 
dein,  desdaing;  Prov.  desdeing;  Fr.  d4dain ; 
Sp.  desdefto;  Port,  desdetn;  Ital.  disdegno: 
from  O.  Fr.  desdegner ;  Prov.  desdegnar ;  Sp. 
desdeflar;  Ital.  disdegnare;  Fr.  dfdaigner  = 
to  disdain :  O.  Fr.  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  O.  Ft.  degtier  =  Lat.  dignor  =  to  think 
worthy  ;  dignus  =  -worthy.]    [Deign.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  think  or  look  upon  as  unworthy  of 
notice ;  to  consider  worthless ;  to  scorn,  to 
despise,  to  contemn ;  to  feel  an  utter  con- 
tempt or  scorn  for. 

"And  when  the  Philistine  looked  about  and  saw 
David,  he  disdained  him."— 1  Sam.  xvii.  42. 

2.  To  reject,  refuse,  or  despise  as  unworthy 
of  oneself. 

"  Those  that  did  what  she  disdained  to  do." 

Waller :  Death  of  Lady  Rich. 

*  3.  To  fill  with  scorn  or  contempt.  {Sir 
F.  Sidney :  Arcadia,  iv.) 

B.  Intransitive: 
1.  To  think  or  look  upon  anything  as  un- 


wortliy  of  oneself;  to  scorn  ;  to  refuse  with 
scorn  or  indignation. 

"  A  generous  spirit  would  have  disdained  to  insult  a 
party  wliicli  could  not  reiily."—Macaulay :  Hist.  £ng., 
ch.  lii 

"*  2.  To  be  indignant ;  to  be  filled  or  moved 
with  indignation,  anger,  or  scorn. 

"The  priucls  of  prestis  and  soribia  . . .  dedeyneden." 
—  Wycllffe  :  Matt.  xxi.  15. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  disdain  and 
to  contemn,  see  Contemn. 

dis-da'in,  ^de-dayn,  ^de-deyn,  *dis- 
dein,  *  dis-daine,  *  dis-deine,  *  dis- 

deigne,  s.    [Disdain,  v.] 

1.  A  feeling  of  utter  contempt,  combined 
with  haughtiness  and  indignation  ;  contempt, 
scorn. 

"A  mingled  expression  of  voluptuouenesa  and  dis- 
dain  iu  his  eye  and  on  his  Vl'q.  —Macaulay :  Hist. 
Snff,,  ch.  iv. 

*  2.  Indignation,  anger. 

"  Disciplis  seeynge  hadden  dedeyn." — Wycliffe : 
Matt.  xxvi.  8. 

*  3.  The  state  of  being  disdained,  scorned, 
or  despised  ;  shame,  disgrace,  ignominy. 

"  Thy  kinsmen  hang  their  heads  at  this  disdain." 
Shakesp.  :  Itape  of  Lticrece,  521. 

*  4.  That  which  is  disdained  or  is  worthy  of 
disdain. 

"  Most  lothsome,  filthy,  foule.  and  full  of  vile  dis- 
dains." Spenser:  F.  Q.,  1.  i.  14. 

dis-da'ined,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disdain,  -v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1,  Despised,  contemned,  scorned. 

*  2.  Disdainful. 

"  Beiject  the  jeering  and  disdained  contempt 
Of  this  proud  king." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  i.  3. 

dis-da'in-er,  s.  [Eng.  disdain;  -er.]  One 
who  disdains,  contemns,  or  scorns, 

dia-da'in-flil,  *  dis-da'in-fuU,  «.  [Eng. 
disdain ;  fu.l(l).^ 

1.  Full  of  disdain,  contempt,  or  seora  ;  con- 
temptuous, scornful,  haughty. 

"  Marched  against  the  most  renowned  battalions  of 
Europe  with  disdainful  confidence," — Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  i 

*  2.  Disdaining,  scorning,  rejecting,  or  re- 
fusing with  disdain. 

"  The  queen  is  obstinate. 
Stubborn  to  Justice,  apt  t"  accuse  it,  aud 
jyUdainfvl  to  be  tried  by  "t." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  ii,  4. 

dis-da'in-ful-ly,  *  dia-dein-ful-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  disdainful;  -ly.]  In  a  disdainful,  scorn- 
ful, or  contemptuous  manner  ;  scornfully, 
haughtily ;  with  disdain  or  contempt. 

"  Then,  from  those  lulling  fits  of  vain  delight 
Uproused  by  recollected  injury,  railed 
At  their  false  ways  disdaUifalUj." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  viL 

t  ^s-da'in-ful-ness,  *  dls-deign-ftil- 
nesse*  s.  [Eng.  disdainful ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  disdainful ;  disdain,  scorn, 
contempt. 

"  Shall  the  blood  of  her  that  loves  me  then 
Be  sacrificed  to  her  disdaiTifulncss  f " 
Daniel :  Passion  of  a  Distressed  Man,  pt.  ii, 

diS-da'in-xng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Disdain,  v.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  despising, 
scorning,  or  feeling  disdain  for. 

"Say  her  disdainings  justly  must  be  graced 
with  name  of  chaai." 
Donne  :  Dialogue  with  Sir  B.  Wotton. 

*  dJts-da'in-isli,  cx.  [Eng  disdain;  -ish.}  Dis- 
dainful, scornful,  contemptuous. 

*  dis-da'in-ish-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  disdainish; 
-ly.]    Disdainfully,  scornfully. 

"Not  ouer  sad  and  sorrowful,  or  disdainishly." — 
Vives:   Instruct,  of  a  Christian  Woman,  bk.  L,  cb.  xii. 

*  dis-da'in-oiis,  *  des-dayn-ous,  *  dis- 
dein-OUS,  a.  [O.  Fr.  d^sdaineiix;  Fr.  di~ 
daigneitx ;  Prov.  desdenhos ;  Sp.  desdeTioso; 
Port,  desdenhoso ;  Ital.  disdegnoso.} 

1.  Disdainful,  scornful. 

"  To  oast  a  disdainous  and  greuous  loke  vpon  Gisip- 
pus." — Slyot :  Govemour,  bk.  li.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Unworthy,  disgraceful. 

"  Out  of  disdaynous  prison  but  a  life." 

Chaucer :  TroUus,  ii.  1,216. 

*  dis-da'in-ous-ly,  *  dis-da'yn-ous-lj^e. 

adi\     [Eng.  disdainoiis;   -ly.]     Disdainfully, 
scornfully. 

"  Remembre  how  dlsdaynouslye  and  lothsomly  they 
are-pleaaed  wyth  gyftes."— 5ale  .■  Apology  (Pref.). 


*  dis-de'-i-fy,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  deify 
(q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  or  deny  the  Deity  or 
Godhead  of. 

dis-di'-a-clast,  s.  [Gr.  StV  (dis)  =  twice,  and 
SiaKKdui  (diaklad)  =  to  break  iu  twain.] 

Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Briicke  to  an 
aggregation  of  minute  double  refracting  par- 
ticles assumed  by  liim  to  exist  in  muscular 
fibre.  In  the  opinion  of  Quain  it  is  by  no 
means  proved  tliat  tlie  molecules  which  iu 
such  cases  produce  double  refraction  differ 
from  the  ordinary  ones  of  which  muscle  is 
composed. 

<Us-di-g.-clS-S'-tic,  a.    [Eng.  disdiaclast;  -ic.'} 

1.  Doubly  refractive  (applied  to  crystals). 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  dis- 
diaclasts. 

dis-di-a-pa'-^on,  s.  [Gr.  fit's  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.  diapason  (q.v.).] 

Mi.Lsic :  An  interval  of  two  octaves,  a  fif- 
teenth. It  is  also  written  Bisdiapason. 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

^  (1)  Disdiapason  diapente : 

Music :  A  concord  in  a  sextuple  ratio  of  1 : 6. 

(2)  Disdiapason  seini-diapente : 

Mv^ic :  A  compound  concord  in  the  pro- 
portion of  16  :  3. 

(3)  Disdiapason  ditone  t 

Music :  A  compound  consonance  in  the  pro- 
portion of  10  :  2. 

(4)  Disdiapason  semi-ditone : 

Music :  A  compound  concord  in  the  pro- 
portion of  24  :  5. 

*  dis-do'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  doing.  ] 
Not  thriving. 

dif-ea'^e,  *dis-eese»  ^dis-ese,  'diss-ese* 
dys-ose,  s.  [O.  Pr.  desaise  =  a  sickness, 
disease  :  O.  Fr.  des  =  Lat.  dis=^  away,  apart, 
and  0.  Fr.  aise  =  ease ;  Ital.  disagio.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Originally  general  in  its  meaning.  The 
opposite  of  ease  ;  discomfort,  distress ;  want 
or  absence  of  ease. 

"Wo  to  hem  that  ben  with  child,  and  nuriahen  in 
tho  daiea,  for  a  gi-eat  discse  [Qr,  a.va.yKr\  {anangke), 
Vulg.  pressura  magna,  Auth.  Eng.  Vers,  distress] 
schiu  bo  on  the  ertne,  and  wratbo  to  this  peple."— 
Wycliffe :  Luke  xxi.  23. 

*  2.  Trouble,  disturbance,  disquiet. 

"  He  arered  dyseso  and  strif  in  holy  chirche,"— 
Trcvisa,  v,  95. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"Then  wasteful  forth 
Walks  the  dire  power  o^  pestilent  disease." 

Tftomson  :  Summ.er,  1,014, 1,035. 

4.  Any  disorder  or  morbid  condition,  habit, 
or  use,  moral,  social,  political,  &c. 

*  5.  Contention,  warfare. 

"  Of  this  dissese  gret  hettls  past 
To  this  Lagate  at  the  last. ' 

Wynioum,  vii.  ix.  169. 

II,  TecTinically: 

1.  AnimalPhys. :  Any  alteration  of  the  normal 
vital  processes  of  the  body  under  the  influence 
of  some  unnatural  or  hurtful  condition,  called 
the  morbific  cause.  If  accompanied  by  change 
of  structure,  it  is  called  organic  or  structural  ; 
if  not,  it  is  said  to  be  functional.  The  history 
of  disease  includes :  (1)  Symptomatology,  or 
seraeiology,  the  morbid  phenomena  or  symp- 
toms ;  (2)  etiology,  or  causes  of  disease,  the 
specific  agents  or  causes  generating  or  pro- 
ducing disease  ;  (3)  the  special  locality  or  seat 
of  structural  disease ;  (4)  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  morbid  alterations,  or  lesions,  or  the 
stamps,  anatomical  signs,  or  evidence  of  its 
existence,  in  connection  with  its  symptoms, 
causes,  and  course  during  life  —  morbid 
anatomy ;  and  (5)  morbid  histologj%  or  the 
elementary  constituents  of  disease-products. 
There  are  usually  three  periods  ;  development, 
expression,  and  a  series  of  intervals  either 
tending  to  improvement,  or  confirmed  condi- 
tions of  ill-health,  according  usually  as  the 
disease  is  of  the  acute  or  of  the  chronic  form. 
The  form  of  disease  may  be  neurotic,  dynamic, 
adynamic,  constitutional,  malignant,  heredi- 
tary, cutaneous,  &c.  The  usual  tendency  of 
disease,  from  the  vis  medicatrix  natura,  is  to- 
wards recovery. 

2.  Fegef.  ;  Plants  suffer  from  diseases.  These 
are  of  various  kinds. 

(1)  Secretional  diseases,  in  which  cellulose 
is  transformed  into  giun,  resin,  or  manna. 
The  effect  is  produced  by  over-action  of  normal 
functions. 


bai,  \>6i-  p^t,  j^l;  oat,  9eU,  chorus,  9Mn,  benQh;  go,  tern;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  enpect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.    ph  -  f. 
cian. -tl'an  -  Shan,    -tion, -sion=shun; -tion, -?lon  =  zhun.    -clous, -tious, -sious  =  shus.    -hie, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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(2)  Diseases  of  decomposition,  as  gangrene 
or ,  canker.  These  are  processes  of  decay  in 
which  cellulose  is  transformed  into  a  muddy 
fluid,  a  brown  ijowder,  or  a  carbonaceous  mass. 

(3)  Diseases  produced  by  fungi  and  other 
vegetable  parasites. 

(4)  Diseases  produced  by  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects or  other  animals.    (Thome.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  disease  and 
disorder,  see  Disorder. 

*  di^-ea'f e,  *  dis-eese,  *  dis-ese»  *  dis- 
esen,  *dys-ease,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  desaisir; 
Pr&v.  dezaisir ;  Ital.  disagiare,  from  0.  Fr, 
Ucsaise  =  disease  (q.v.).] 

1.  Originally  in  the  general  sense,  to  deprive 
of  ease  or  comfort ;  to  distress,  to  trouble,  to 
annoy. 

"Thy  daughter  is  dead;  why  dUeasest  thou  [Gr. 
o-Ku'AAets  iskuiteis) ;  Auth.  Ver.  trouAlest]  the  master 
any  further ? "—ryTidaJe  :  Mark  v.  aS. 

2.  To  trouble,  to  disturb. 


3.  To  pain,  to  cause  sufiering  to. 

"  Although  greab  light  be  insufferable  to  our  eyes,  yet 
the  highest  de)jree  ol  darkness  does  uot  at  aU  disease 
them.'  — Locke. 
L  To  disturb,  or  awaken. 

"  Manjr  that  would  have  gone  that  way  so  much 
loved  him  that  they  were  loth  to  disease  him,  but 
went  another  way." — Armin :  Nest  of  Ninnies  (1608. ) 

di^-ea^'ed,  a.     [Eug.  diseas{e);  -ed.] 

*  1.  Troubled,  annoyed,  deprived  of  ease  or 
comfort ;  ill  at  ease. 
"  For  pitty  of  his  dame,  whom  she  saw  so  dlwased." 
Spenser :  F.  Q.,  VI.  iii.  32. 

2.  Suffering  from  or  afflicted  with  any 
disease  ;  having  the  vital  functions  deranged ; 
sick,  disordered. 

-  Ezek. 

§'-ed-ness,  s.  [Bng.  diseased ;  -iiess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  diseased  ; 
sickness. 

"This  is  a  restoration  to  some  former  state:  not  that 
state  of  iudigeucy  and  diseasedness."— Burnet :  Theory 
of  the  Earth. 

*  dis-ea'§e-fal,  *  dis-ese-ful,  a.  [Eng. 
disease;  fuMl)-~\ 

1.  Pull  of  trouble,  care,  or  discomfort. 

2.  Troublesome,  annoying. 

"Discraceful  to  the  king,  and  disease/ u.1  to  the 
people.  '—Bacon :  Charge  at  the  Sess.  of  the  Verge. 

3.  Full  of  or  causing  disease. 

"  This  great  hospital,  this  sick,  this  diseaaeful 
world." — Donne:  Deootiona  (162^),  p.  276. 

*  di|t-ea'f e-fiil-ness,  s.  [Eng.  diseaseful ; 
-ness.'\    Discomfort,  uneasiness,  annoyance. 

"The  same  consideration  made  them  attend  all 
diaeasefulnesa."— Sidney :  Arcadia,  bk,  ilL 

*  dl^-ea'^e-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
ease-ment  (q.v.).]  Trouble,  annoyance,  dis- 
comfort, uneasiness. 

"  The  travail,  diseasetnents,  and  adventures,  of  going 
thither  iii  peraon." — Bacon:  Consid.  on  the  Flanta- 
tiona  in  Ireland. 

*  di§-ea§'-mg,  a.  [Eng.  diseas(e) ;  -ing.] 
Causing  trouble,  annoyance,  discomfort,  or 
uneasiness.   - 

*dis-eas-y,    ''dis-es-y,    *^dis-es-ey,   a. 

[Eng.  "disese;  -y.]  Uneasy,  troubled.  (IVyolif.) 

*dis-edge',  vX  [Pref.  dis,  and  Bng.  edge.] 
To  deprive  of  keenness  ;  to  blunt,  to  dull. 

"I  grieve  myself 
To  think,  when  thou  ahalt  be  dlsedged  by  her, 
Whom  DOW  thou  tir'st  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  panged  by  me." 

Sliakexp. :  Oymbeline,  Ui.  4. 


*  dis-ed'-i-] 


dalize. 


d'-J-ly,    v.\ 

(q.v.).J     To 


i.      [Pref.    dis,    and    Bng, 
fail  of  edifying;  to  scan- 


*  dis-el'-der,  v.t.  Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  elder 
(q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  an  elder  or  elders,  or  of 
the  rank  of  an  elder. 

*  ^s-em-bar'-go,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
embargo  (q.v.).]  To  release  or  free  from  an 
embargo. 

"  And  then  disembargoed  Kosa's  propertj'," — An  Ex- 
dictator;  Times,  March  15, 1B77. 

dis-em-bark',  v.t.  &,  i.  [Fr.  disemharqu&r  : 
des  =  Lat*  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  emharquer 
=  to  embark  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  land  from  a  ship  ; 
to  carry  to  land,  to  debark,  to  put  on  shore. 
"The  military  stores  were   dis&mbarked  there." — 
Macaalay  :  Uist.  Eng.,  ch.  vl. 


B.  Intrans.  :  To  land  or  come  on  shore 
from  a  ship ;  to  quit  a  ship  for  land. 

"  Tliere,  disembarking  on  the  green  sea-side. 
We  land  our  cattle,  and  the  spoil  divide." 

Pope :  Homer's  Odyssey,  ix.  640,  64L 

dis-em-bar-ka'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  embarkation  (q.v.).j  The  act  of  disem- 
barking, landing,  or  causing  to  land  from  a 
ship. 

"Tourville  determined  to  try  what  effect  would  be 
produced  by  a.  disembarkation." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

dis-em-bark'ed,  "pa.par.  or  a.  [Disembaiik.] 

dis-em-bark'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».  [Dis- 
embark.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  ;  Disembarkation,  disembark- 
ment. 

"To  trouble  him  in  his  disembarking."— Raleigh : 
Hist,  of  World,  bk.  v.,  ch.  lit 

*  dis-em-bark'-ment,  s.  [Fr.  disemharque- 
ment.]  The  act  of  disembarking ;  disem- 
barkation. 

dis-em-bar'-rass,  v.  t.  [Fr.  desembarrasser 
=  to  disentangle  :    des  =  Lat.   dis  =  away, 

apart,  and  emharrasser  —  to  embarrass  (q.v.).] 
To  free  from  embarrassment  or  perplexity ;  to 
clear,  to  free,  to  extricate. 

"You  wiU  have  dMem6arra.sseiZyourself  of  allaort  of 
business  that  may  detain  you  here." — Bp.  Berkeley  : 
Letters,  p.  73. 

dis-em-bS.r'-rassed,  jm.  par.  or  a.  [Dis- 
embarrass. ] 

dis-em-bar'-ras-smg,  pr.  par.,  u..,  &.  s 
[Disembarrass.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  S  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  freeing  from  em- 
barrassment, or  perplexity,  or  intricacy  ;  dis- 
embarrassment. 

dis-em-bar'-rass-ment,  s.  [Fr.  disem- 
barrassme)Lt.]  The  act  of  disembarrassing,  or 
freeing  from  embarrassment,  perplexity,  or 
difficulty  ;  the  state  of  being  disembarrassed. 

*  dis-em-bay,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
embay  (q.v.).]  To  get  out  of,  to  clear  the  bay 
by  navigation. 

"  The  fair  innamorata  .  .  . 
Put  off  from  land ;  and  now  quite  disembayed. " 

Sherburne :  Forsaken  Lydia. 

*  dis-em-ba'yed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Disem- 

BAY.] 

*  diB-em-ba'y-ing,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.    [Dis- 

EMRAY.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. .  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svbst. :  The  act  or  process  of  navi- 
gating clear  of  a  bay. 

*  di^-exn-bell'-isli,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
embellish  (q.v. y]  To  deprive  or  strip  of  em- 
bellishment. 

*  dis-em-bell'-2shed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dis- 

EilBELLISH.] 

*  dis-em-bit'-ter,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
embitter  (q.v.).]  To  free  from  bitterness  or 
acrimony  ;  to  make  sweet  and  pleasant. 

"Encourage  such  innocent  amusements  as  maydU- 
embitter  the  minds  of  men,  and  make  them  mutually 
rejoice  In  the  same  agreeable  satiafactious." — Addison: 
Freeholder. 

*  dis-em-bit'-tered,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dis- 

EMBITTER.  ] 

*  dis-eni-b09li'-ure,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Fr. 
embouchure  =  a  mouth.]  The  mouth  or  out- 
let of  a  river,  stream,  &c. 

dis-em-bod'-ied,  u.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
embodied  (q.v,).] 

I.  Lit. :  Deprived  or  divested  of  the  body. 

"The  disemAodied  spirits  of  the  dead," 

Bryant :  The  Future  State. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Discharged  from  military  incorporation  ; 
disbanded. 
*  2.  Broken  up,  dispersed. 

"The  water  that  composed  this  rill. 
Descending,  disembodied,  and  diffused." 

Wordsworth ;  Excursion,  bfc.  iii. 

dis-em-bod'-i-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  embodiment  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  disembodying  (lit.  £fig.). 


2.  The  state  of  being  disembodied  (lit.   tC 
Jig-)- 
dis-em-bod'-y,  v.t.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
embody  (q.v.).  J 

1.  Lit. :  To  deprive  or  divest  of  the  body 
or  of  flesh. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  discharge  from  military  incor- 
poration ;  to  disband. 

dl8-em-bSd'-ir-ing,2)r.  jiar.,  a.,  &  s,  [Dis- 
embody,] 

A,  &  B.  A$  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. ;  The  act  of  divesting  of  abody; 
disembodiment. 

*  dis-em-bog'ue,  v.t.  [Sp.  desembocar,  from 
des  =  Lat.  .dis  =  away,  apart,  and  embocar  ~ 
to  enter  the  mouth  :  evi  =  Lat.  im  =  in,  and 
boca  =  tlie  mouth.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  pour  out  or  discharge  into  the 
ocean,  a  lake,  &c. ;  to  vent. 

"  Rivers 
In  ample  oceans  disembogtied  or  lost." 

Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphoses  ix. 

XL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  give  vent  to,  to  utter,  to  declaim. 
"  Methiuka  I  hear  the  bellowing  demagogue 

Diuub-somidiug  declamations  disembogue." 

Falconer :  The  Demagogue,  400,  401. 

2.  To  force  or  thrust  out. 

"  If  I  get  in  adoors,  uot  the  power  o'  th'  countrey, 
Nor  all  my  aunt's  curses  shall  disembogue  me. ' 

Heaum.  &  Flet. :  The  Little  Thief,  v.  L 

3.  To  give  vent  or  passage  to. 

"My  poniard 
Shall  disembogue  thy  soul." 

Massinger  :  Maid  tif  Honour,  iL  2. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  To  discharge,  to  flow  out,  to 
be  discharged  at  an  outlet,  as  at  the  mouth. 

"  Seven-fold  fiilla  of  disemboguing  Nile." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  AfetamorphosesiK. 

2.  Naut.  :  To  pass  across  or  out  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  a  bay,  a  gulf,  &c. 

"  My  ships  ride  in  the  ttay, 
Keady  to  disembogue." 

Bcaum.  £  Flet. :  Knight  of  Malta,  i,  3. 

*  dis-em-bog'ued,  pa.  par.  or  «.  [Disem- 
bogue.] 

^  dis-em-bdg'ue-iiient,  $.  [Eng.  disem- 
bogue;    -i^ient.]     The    act    of  discharging  or 

'  flowing  out  at  a  mouth  ;  the  discharge  of  a 
river  into  the  sea,  a  gulf,  &c. 

*'  dis-em-bo^'-om,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
embo6'o??i(q.v.).]     To  remove  or  separate  from 
the  bosom. 
"  Uninjured  from  our  praise  can  He  escape, 
Who,  disembosomed  from  the  Father,  bowa 
The  heaven  of  heavens,  to  kiss  the  distant  earth?" 
Young :  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  2,850-52. 

*  dis-em-bo^'-omed,  %ia.  par.  or  a.  [Dis- 
embosom.] 

*  ^s-em-b6u9h'-ure,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Pr.  einbouAihure  =  a  mouth.]  The  mouth  of  a 
river ;  the  discharge  of  the  waters  of  a  river. 

dis-em-b6^-el,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng, 
embowel  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  bowels ;  to  take  the 
bowels  out  of,  to  eviscerate. 

"  They  are  disembowelled  by  drawing  the  intestines 
and  other  viscera  out." — Cook:  Voyages,yQ\.  vi.,  bk.  iii., 
oh.  1. 

*  2.  To  draw  or  extract  from  the  bowels. 

"So  her  diiem^owelled  web  Arachue  spreads." 

J.  Phttipa  :  Splendid  ShUling. 

*  3.  To  take  out  or  extract  the  inner  parts  ot 
"  Eoaring  floods  and  cataracts  t^t  sweep 

From  disembowelled  earth  the  virgin  gold." 

Thomson:  Summer,  777,  778. 

dis-^m-b^^'-elled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dis* 

EMBOWEL.] 

^s-em-b6^-«l~lingr  pr.  par.,  ».,  &  a. 
[Disembowel.]' 

A.  &  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  &  paHicip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svbst. :  The  act  of  taking  oat  the 
bowels  of ;  eviaceration, 

*  dis-em-btf^-ered,   a.      [Pref.   dis,    and 

Eng.   embowered  (q.v.).]      Removed  fix)m  or 
deprived  of  a  bower. 

*  dis-em-brM'-gle»   v.t.      [Pref.   dis,   and 

Eng.  embrangle  (q.v.).]    To  free  or  clear  from 
dispute,  squabbling,  or  wrangling. 

"  For  G-od's  sake  (Usert^rangle  these  matters.  "—Bp 
Berkeley  :  Letters,  p.  109. 


fS-te,  lat,  i^re,  amidst,  what,  lall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  suire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son:    mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*  dis-em-broll',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
embroil  (q.v.).]  To  free  from  eonfusion, 
trouble,  or  disorder ;  to  disentaugle. 

"Tlie  system  of  his  politicks  ia  disembroiled."— 
Add'iaon:  Whig  Examiner,  lSo.i. 

'^  din-om-br^red,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Disem- 

BR3IL.] 

*  dis-em-broir-ing,  pr.  par.,  u..,  &  s.    [Dis- 

BMBBOIL.] 

A,  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  (&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  disentangling  or 
freeing  from,  confusion  or  perplexity. 

* dis-em-bru'te,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
embrute  (q.v).]  To  raise  from  the  state  or 
nature  of  a  brute  ;  to  humanize. 

"  He  disembruted  every  one  except  himself." — ff. 
Brooke  :  Fool  of  Quality,  l  71.     {Bavies.) 

* dis-em'-pire,  *  dis-em'-pyre,  v.t.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  empire  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of 
power  or  command. 

"  Whom  this  very  pope  had  both  eagerly  advanced 
Wl.<^.t^3xio\XB\y  d/i8empyred."~Speed :  King  John,  bk.  Jx., 
ch.  \ili.,  §  48. 

*  dis-em-ploy',    v.t.      [Pref.   dis,   and  Eng. 

employ  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  or  throw  out  of 
employment ;  to  discharge  or  dismiss  from 
employment. 

"  If  persomvl  defailance  be  thought  reasouable  to 

diserrvploy  the  whole  calling," — Dp.  Taylor  :  Episcopaoy 

Asserted, 

*  dis-eni-pl6^ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Disem- 

PLOY.] 

*  dlS-«m-p6\*r'-er,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
empower  (q.v.).]'  To  deprive  of  power ;  to 
divest  of  strength. 

*dis-Sn-a'-ble,  *dis-in-a'-ble,  v.t.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  enable  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  deprive  of  power  or  means ;  to  dis- 
able, to  cripple. 

"The  sight  of  it  might  disenable  me  to  speak." — 
State  Trials;  Ardkbp.  Laud  (1610). 

2.  To  render  or  declare  incompetent. 

"An  Aut  of  Parliament  disinabling  recusants  from 
presenting  to  church  livings."— ITooti ;  Athencs  Oxon. 

*  dis-en-a'-bled  (bled  as  beld),  pa.  par.  or 

a.    [Disenable.] 

*  dis-en-a -bling,  *  dis-m-a'-blmg,   pr. 

par.,  a.,  &s.     [Disenable.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  power 
or  competence ;  disabling. 

*  dis-en-S-m'-our,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

BTiamour  (q.v.).]  To  free  from  the  state  of 
being  enamoured. 

"He  makes  Don  Quixote  diaenamowred  of  Dulcinea 
del  Toboso."— iS/wWon ;  Don  ^ixote,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  xviii. 

**  ^s-eil-9ha'ined,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
enchained  (q.v.).]  Set  free  from  restraint; 
unrestrained,  uncontrolled. 

"Why  need  I  paint,  Chaxmion,  thenow  dieenchained 
frenay  of  maukmdf" — £.  A.  Foa:  Biros  &  Charmion. 

^tis-eil-9hant',  v.t,  [Fr.  dhenchmtcr :  des  = 
Lat.  dis  —  away,  apart,  and  encJuxnter  =  to 
enchant  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  free  from  enchantment ;  to  disillu- 
sionize ;  to  free  from  the  power  of  fascination. 

"Can  all  these  disencTiant  me?" 

Maasinger :  Vnnatu/ral  Comsat,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  power  of  enchanting 
or  fascinating. 

"  No  reading  or  study  had  contributed  to  disenchant 
the  toiry-land  around  DhnJ'—Qoldamith :  Bee,  No.  2. 

^b-en-9hant'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disen- 
chant.] 

dj^-en-chanf -er,  s.  [Eng.  dis&nchxmt;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  whicli  disenchants. 

"  Disenchantera  of  negromancers,  disrohers  of 
gypsies."— ffayton:  Notes  onDon  Quixote,  p.  119. 

AteKeii-9bant~mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
enchant.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  S  particip.  adj. .  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  I  The  act  of  freeing  from  en- 
chantment or  fascination  ;  disenchantment. 

dis-en-chant'-ment,  s.  [Fr.  disenchante- 
mmt]  The  act  of  disenchanting ;  the  state  of 
being  disenchanted. 

"The  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea."— 5/«;Won ;  Bon 
Quixote,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  xxii. 


*  dis-en-9hann',  *  dis-in-^hann',  v.t. 
[Pref.  dis;  en  verbal  prefix,  and  Eng.  charm, 
v.  (q.v.).]  To  free  from  'the  influence  of  a 
charm  or  enchantment. 

"  Fear  of  a  sin  had  disincharmed  hua."—Bp.  Taylor  : 
Sermons,  pt.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

*  dis-en-cour'-age,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  aud  Eng. 
encourage  (q.v.)  ]"    To  discourage. 

"  I  will  disencourage  you  no  more." — Mad.  IfArblay: 
Diary,  vi.  243.      {Davies.) 

*  dis-en-cour'-age-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
,Eng.  e7icowrasfeme7ii(q-v.).l  Discouragement ; 
absence  of  encouragement. 

"  The  great  diiewcoiwaffeman*  of  learning."— ITood  : 
Athena  Oxon, 

*  ^s-en-cre'ase»   *  d)Es-en-ore'se,   s. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Mid.   Eng.  encrease,  encrese  = 
increase.]    A  decrease,  a  diminution. 
"  Without  addicloun 
Or  ditencrease  either  more  or  lesse." 

ChaiLcer  (?) .-  T-.e  Black  Knight. 

*  dis-en-cre'se,  v.t.  &  i.  [Disenchease,  s.] 
To  decrease,  to  diminish. 

dis-en-cum'-ber,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
encumber  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  free  or  relieve  from  any  incumbrance 
or  impediment ;  to  disburden,  to  unburden, 
to  unload. 

"  As  it  hoped  thereby 
To  ditencuntber  its  impatient  wmgs." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  ill 

2.  To  free  from  clogs,  impediments,  or 
fetters  of  any  kind. 

"  I  have  disencumber' d  myself  from  rhyme." — 
Dryden  :  All  far  i,ore(Pret). 

3.  To  free  from  the  burden  of  a  debt ;  to 
disembarrass. 

"To  disetviumber  himself  and  his  iwsterity."— .<lRec- 
dx>tes  of  Bp,  Watson,  n.  42. 

dis-en-ciim'-bered»  pa,  par.  or  a.    [Disen- 

CUIUBER.] 

dis-en-ctiin'-ber-iag,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
encumber.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  tS:  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  freeing  or  relieving 
from  encumhi-ance,  impediments,  or  clogs ; 
diseucumbrance. 

d3[s-eil-cuin'-bran5e,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
encumbrance  (q.v.).]  A  state  of  freedom  or 
deliverance  from  encumbrance,  impediment, 
or  clog  of  any  kind  ;  freedom  from  debt. 

"  There  are  many  who  make  a  figure  below  what 
their  fortune  or  merit  entitles  them  to,  out  of  mere 
choice,  and  an  elegant  desire  of  .ease  and  disencumr 
brance." — Spectator. 

dis-eii-d6\fr'',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  endow 
(q.v.).]     To  deprive  or  strip  of  endowments. 

dis-en-diJT^^-Iiient,  s.  Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
endowrnent  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  depriving  or 
stripping  of  endowments. 

"  There  would  be  an  immediate  disendovnnent  of  the 
Irish  Church." — Q.  Bamett  Smith:  Life  of  Qladttone, 
ch.  xlx. 
T[  DisendowTTient  of  the  Irish  Church : 
Political  &  Ch.  Hist. :  [Disestablishment.] 

dis-en-fran'-glii^e,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  enfranchise  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  citizen  ;  to  dis- 
franchise. 

dis-en-fi:an'-9hi§ie-ineiit,  s.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  enfranchisement  (q.v.).]  The  act  of 
disenfranchising ;  the  state  of  being  disen- 
franchised ;  disfranchisement. 

dis-en-ga'ge,   *  <Us-in-ga'ge,  v.t.   &  i. 
[O.    Ft.    dfsengager :   des  =  Lat.   dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  engager  =  to  engage,  to  pledge.] 
[Engage.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  separate  or  loose  from  anything  with 
which  a  thing  is  in  union. 

"  This  boy  he  kept  at  band  to  disengage 
Garters  and  buckles,  task  for  bim  unfit" 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i. .25. 

2.  To  loosen,  to  dissolve,  to  break  up. 

"  Our  mutual  bond  of  faith  and  tmth 
No  time  shall  disengage.' 

Cowper:  The  Doves. 

3.  To  draw  away  6t  withdraw  from  that  to 
which  one  is  attached  ;  to  detach. 

4:.  To  withdraw,  to  wean,  to  free,  to  deliver 
from  anything  which  occupies  or  engages  the 
mind,  affections,  &c.  ;  to  abstract. 

"We  should  also  beforehand  disengage  our  mind  from 
other  things." — Bcattie:  Moral  Science,  pt.  i,  ch.  i. 


5.  To  disentangle ;  to  clear  or  free  from 
impediments  or  difficulties. 

"  From  civil  broils  he  did  us  disengage." 

Waller :  On  the  Death  of  the  Lord  Protector. 

6.  To  set  free  or  release  from  any  occupa- 
tion ;  to    set   at  liberty ;   to  free  from  any 

detention. 

"  Long  held,  and  scarcely  disengaged  at  last 

Cowper  :  Task,  iii.  116. 

7.  To  set  free,  release,  or  liberate  from  any 
obligation  or  engagement. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  withdraw  oneself;  to  set 
oneself  free  from ;  to  abstract  one's  thoughts 
or  affections. 

"Providence  gives  ua  notice,  by  sensible  declensions, 
that  we  may  disengage  from  the  world  by  degrees." — 
CoUier :  On  Thought. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
engage, to  disentangle,  and  to  extricate:  "Ex- 
tricate, in  Latin  evtricaius,  from  ex  and  trica,  a 
hair,  or  noose,  signifies  to  get  as  it  were  out 
of  a  noose.  As  to  engage  signifies  simply  to 
bind,  and  entangle  signifies  to  bind  in  an  in- 
volved manner,  to  disentangle  is  naturally 
applied  to  matters  of  greater  difficulty  and 
perplexity  than  to  disengage  :  and  as  the  term 
extricate  includes  the  idea  of  that  which 
would  hold  fast  and  keep  within  a  tight  in- 
volvement, it  is  employed  with  resj)ect  to 
matters  of  the  greatest  possible  embarrass- 
ment and  intricacy  :  we  may  be  disengaged 
from  au  oath,  disentangled  from  pecuniary 
difficulties,  extricated  fjom  a  suit  at  law  :  it  is 
not  right  to  expect  to  be  disengaged  (rum  all 
the  duties  which  attach  to  men  as  members 
of  society  ;  he  who  enters  into  disputes  about 
contested  property  must  not  expect  to  be 
soon  disentangled  from  the  law ;  wlien  a 
general  has  committed  himself  by  coming  into 
too  close  a  contact  with  a  very  superior  force, 
he  may  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  can 
extricate  himself  from  his  awkward  situation 
with  the  loss  of  half  his  army."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.). 

dis-en-gag'ed,  it.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
engaged  (q.v.).] 

1.  Separated,  di^oined,  or  set  loose  from 
anything  with  which  a  thing  has  been  in 
union  ;  disentangled,  released,  detached. 

*  2.  Unattached  to  any  particular  side  ;  dis- 
interested, impartial,  indifferent. 

"They  are  persons  disinterested,  dixengaged,  who 
neither  gaiiL  nor  lose  by  the  triaL"— S(u(e  Trials;  Col. 
^'iennes[1643). 

3.  Vacant,  at  leisure,  not  engaged  on  any 
particular  business  or  occupation. 

4.  Not  engaged,  secured,  or  hired  for  any 
particular  object. 

5.  Free  from  or  released  from  any  obligation 
or  engagement. 

*  6.  Easy,  careless.    [Fr.  digagL] 
"Everything  he  saye  must  be  in  a  free  and  disen- 
gaged manner." — Spectator. 

dis-en-gag'-ed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  disengaged  ; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  disengaged, 
disjoined,  detached,  or  disconnected. 

2.  The  state  of  being  at  leisure  or  unoccu- 
pied. 

3.  A  state  of  freedom  from  care  or  attention. 

dis-en-ga'ge-mSnt,  0.  [Eng.  disengage; 
-Tnent.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  disengaging,  dis- 
joining, or  detaching ;  separation. 

(1)  Lit. :  The  disengaging  or  detaching  of 
material  things  one  from  another. 

(2)  Fig. :  The  disengaging  or  setting  free  of 
immaterial  things. 

"This  disengagement  of  the  spirit  from  the  volup- 
tuous appetites  of  the  ^ea)i."—Mountague :  Devoate 
Essays,  n.,  tr.  10,  5  l. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disengaged,  disjoined, 
or  detached ;  separation. 

"  A.  disengagement  from  easiMjtraxaxnB\&."— Sir  W. 
Jones :  The  Persians,  dis.  6. 

3.  A  state  of  vacancy  .or  leisure ;  freedom 
from  occupation. 

"  IHsengagement  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enjoy- 
ment"—fip.  Butler. 

4.  A  state  of  freedom  or  release  from  obliga- 
tion or  engagement. 

dis-en-gag'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s  [Dis- 
engage.] 

A.  &  "R,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. .  (See 
the  verb)., 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  separating,  de- 
taching, or  releasing;  disengagement. 


hSil,  h6^;  poiit,  $6^1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as-  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  f. 
-cj^.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion^shiin;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.      -tious.  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.    -tole.  -die,  i:c.  =bel,  del. 
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disennoble— disexercise 


disengaglng-gear. 

Mach. :  Contrivances  by  which  machines  are 
thrown  out  of  connection  with  their  motor, 
by  disconnecting  the  wheels,  chains,  or  bands 
which  drive  them.    [Clutch,  Coupling.] 

*  dis-en-no'-ble»  v.t  [Pref.  dis,  and  En^. 
ennoble  (q.v.).]  To  strip,  deprive,  or  divest 
of  anything  which  ennobles ;  to  disgrace,  to 
render  ignoble. 

"Anuuworthy  "behaviour  degrades  and  dUennohlee 
a  man  m  the  eye  of  the  world."— Guardian,  No.  187. 


"^  dis-en-no'-bled,  pa.  'p<^r.  or 

NOBLE.] 


[DlSEN- 


*  dis~en-roU',  v.t.  TPref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
enroll  (q.v.).J  To  erase  or  strike  out  of  a  roll 
or  list. 

"  He  will  not  dUcnroll 
Your  name."  Bonne ;  Poems,  p.  164. 

*  dis-en-roU'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disenroll.] 

*  dis-en-roll'-ing,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
enroll.] 

A.  &  B,  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  sTibst. :  The  act  of  striking  out  of  a 
roll  or  list. 

*  dis-en-S^n'-i-t^,  s.  [Pref.  dis  (intens.), 
and  Mid.  Eng.  ensanity,  for  insanity  (q.v.).J 
Insanity,  folly,  madness. 

"  What  tediosity  and  dUentaniti/' 
Ib  here  among  you  ?  "     BeauiTumt  i  Fletcher. 

*  dlS-en-sia've,  v.t  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
enslave  (q.v.).]  To  free  or  deliver  from 
slavery  or  bondage. 

"They  expected  such  an  one  as  should  disenslavc 
them  from  the  Boman  yoke." — tiouth:  Semums,  yol. 
111.,  ser.  S. 

dis-en-ta'll,  v.t.  [Lat.  pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
entail.] 

Law  (of  an  estate) :  To  make  arrangements 
for  putting  an  end  to  an  entail. 

dis-en-ta'iled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disentail.] 

dis-en-ta'il-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Disentail.] 

disentailing  deed. 

Law  :  An  enrolled  assurance  barring  an 
entail,  as  provided  for  by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c. 
74.     {Wharton.) 

dis-en-tan'-gle,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
entangle  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  unravel  or  free  from  entanglement; 
to  untwist ;  to  clear  or  extricate  from  a  state 
of  being  interwoven,  twisted,  or  interlaced. 

"They 'do  incessantly  strive  to  disentangle  them- 
selves, and  get  away." — Boyle. 

2.  To  set  free  or  disengage  from  Impedi- 
ments, perplexity,  or  complications ;  to  dis- 
embarrass. 

"  Till  they  conid  find  some  expedient  to  explicate 
and  disentangle  themselves  out  or  thin  labyrinto,  they 
made  no  advance  towards  supplyiiig  their  armies." — 
Clarendon  :  But.  Civil  War. 

3.  To  disengage,  to  separate,  to  liberate. 

"To  dUentaTigle  our  idea  of  the  cause  from  the 
effect."— Bttrie  ,■  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

4.  To  clear  from  obscurity,  doubt,  or  con- 
fusion ;  to  make  clear  by  getting  rid  of 
extraneous  matter. 

"  The  lalwur  of  disentangling  their  sense  from  its 
husk  of  verbiage."— Athenarum,  October  10, 1882. 

■ff  For  the  difference  between  to  disentangle 
and  to  disengage,  see  Disengage. 

dis-en-tiin'-gled,  pa.  par.  or  a,  [Disen- 
tangle,] 

dis-en-tan -gle-ment,  s.  [Eng.  disentangle ; 
-ment.]  The  act  of  disentangling,  unravelling, 
clearing,  or  disengaging. 

dis-en-t^g'-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Disen- 
tangle.] 

A,  &  B.  j4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  unravelling,  clear- 
ing, or  disengaging ;  disentanglement. 

*dis-en-tcr',  *  dis-en-terre»  v.t.  [Fr. 
desenterrer.]  To  disinter,  to  unbury,  to  bring 
to  light  or  life.    [Disinter.] 

""  dis -en -thrall',  *  dis  -  en  -  thral',  v.t. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  enthrall  (q.v.).]  To  set 
free  from  thraldom,  bondage,  or  servitude ; 
to  emancipate. 

"  In  straits  aud  in  distress, 
Thou  didst  me  disenthral." 

Milton:  Translations,  Ps.  Iv. 


*  dis-en-thrall'-mg,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
enthrall.] 

A.  &  B,  .4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  setting  free  from 
thraldom  ;  disenthralment. 

*  dis-en-thral'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  cRthralment.]  The  act  of  setting  free 
fi-oiji  thraldom,  bondage,  or  servitude  ;  eman- 
cipation. 

*  dis-en- throne,  ^  dis-in-thro'ne,  v.t. 
[Pref.  dis,  aud  Eng.  enthrone  (q.v.).]  To 
remove  or  depose  from  sovereignty ;  to  de- 
throne. 

"  To  dUenthroTie  the  King  of  heaven, 
"We  war."  JfUton  :  P.  L.,  iL  229,  230. 

*  dis-en-thron'ed,  pa.  'gar.  or  «..  [Disen- 
throne.] 

*  dis-en-thron'-ing,  j3r.  par.^  «.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
enthrone.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.par.  £  particip.  culj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst.  .  The  act  of  deposing  from 
sovereignty. 

*  dis-en-ti'-tle,  v.t.  [Pref.  rfis,  and  Eng.  en- 
title  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  a  title,  right,  or 
claim. 


dis-en-ti'-tled,pa.  par.  or  a.     [Disentitle,] 

*  dis-en-t6mb  (6  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  entomb  (q.v.).]  To  take  or  raise  out  of  a 
tomb,  to  disinter. 

""  dis-en-tra'il,  *  dis-en-tra'yle,  *dis- 
in-tra'ile,  v.  t.  [Fr.  desentrailUr.]  [En- 
trail.]  To  deprive  of  the  entrails  ;  to  disem- 
bowel, to  eviscerate. 

"  He  did  his  bowels  ditintraile." 

Spenser :  F.  Q..  V.  ix,  19. 

*  dis-en-'tr^'9e,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
entrance,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  awaken  from  a  trance  or 
deep  sleep  ;  to  disenchant,  to  disillusionise. 

"  Ralpho,  by  this  time  disentranced." 

Butler  :  Uudibrat,  i.  v. 

*  dis-en-tran'^ed,  pa.  par.  or  u..    [Disen- 

TRANCE.] 

*  dis-en-tran9 -ing,  pr.  -par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dts- 
entrance.] 

A,  &  B.  .4s  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj. ,-  (See 
the  verb). 

C  As  subst. :  The  act  of  awaking  from  a 
trance ;  disenchantment. 

*  dis-en-tra'-yle,  v.t.    [Disentrail.] 

*  dis-en-tra'yled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Diben- 
trayle.] 

*  dis-en-twi'ne,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
ejiiu;i(te(q.v.).]  To  untwine,  to  untwist;  to 
free  from  the  state  of  being  twined  or  twisted. 

"  So  closely  mingling  here,  that  disenttoined, 
I  cease  to  love  thee  when  I  love  mankind. 

Byron  :  Corsair,  i.  14, 

*  dis'-er-got,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  er- 
got (q.v.).j 

Farr :  To  take  out  the  ergot.    (Ash.) 

*  dij-ert',  a.  [Ft.  from  Lat.  disertus  =  elo- 
quent. ]    Eloquent. 

"Mr.  A.  Wootton,  a  very  learned  and  disert  man, 
was  inhibited  to  preach.'— JW.  of  l«0*,  (dted  by  Ward, 
Oresh.  Prof.,  p.  S9. 

*  di§~ert'-i-tude,  &.  [Lat.  disertitudo,  from 
disertiitS.]    Eloquence,  fluency. 

*  digt-ert-l^,  *des-ert-ly,  *  dls-sert-ly, 

adv.     [Eng.  disert;  -ly.]    Eloquently. 

"  He  eudeavoored  it  not  directly  aud  desertly,  but 
under  a  close  aud  borrowed  pretext."— Sir  (?.  Buck: 
History  of  Richard  III. 

^  di§f-e'^e»  n.  &  V.    [Disease,  5.  &  v.] 

*  dii^-e'^e-fiil,  s.    [Diseasefdl.., 

*  di§t-ef'-ey,  a.    [Diseasy.] 

*  dis-es'-per-at,  a.  [Desperate.]  In  des- 
pair, without  h"ope. 

"  And  wost  thy  selfen  oattirly 
Bisesperat  of  alle  blys." 

Chaucer:  Some qf  Fame,  iii.  922. 

*  dis-es-pey're,  n.i.  [Ft.  desesp^rer.}  To  des- 
pair. 

"  A  verray  preel  .  ,  .  that  no  man  (2Mc*/>e;!/re." 

Lydgale :  Minor  Poems,  p,  236. 


*  dis-es-po^'^e,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
espcnise  (q.v.).]  To  put  away  from  the  posi- 
tion of  a  wife  ;  to  divorce. 

"  Lavinia  disespoused."  Jfllton  :  P.  L.,  Ix.  17. 

'^  dis-es-p6iis'ed,    pa.  par.    or   «,,     [Dlses- 

POUSE.] 

*  dis-es-poii§t'-mg,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.     [Dis- 

ESPOUSE.] 

A,  &  "R,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. .  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  putting  away  from 
the  position,  of  a  wife  ;  divorce. 

dlS-es-t^b'-lish,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
establish  (q.v.),] 

1.  To  cause  to  cease  to  be  established  ; 
specif,  to  deprive  a  church  of  its  eunnectioii 
with  the  state. 

"Mr.  Gladstone  was  thus  powerfully  sustained  by 
the  country  in  his  resolve  to  disestablish  the  lil&li 
Church."— ff.  Bamett  Smith  :  Life  of  Qla^tone,  ch. 
xix. 

*  2.  To  unsettle  ;  to  break  up. 

dis-es-td.b'-lishedy  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dis- 
establish.] 

dis~es-tS.b'-lish-ment.  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  establishment  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  causing  to  cease  to  be  estab- 
lished ;  specif,  a  depriving  a  church  of  its 
rights,  position,  or  privileges  as  an  established 
church,  to  withdraw  a  church  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  state. 

"  He  objected  to  dUestublishment,  because  he  was  in 
favour  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State."— ff.  Burnett 
Smith  :  Life  of  Qladstonv,  ch.  xix. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  disestab- 
lished. 

IT  Disestaiilishment  and  Disendovmient  of  the 
Irish  Church : 

Political  £  Ch.  Hist.  :  A  bill  for  the  purpose 
described  in  the  heading  to  this  paragraph 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  March  1,  1S69.  The 
second  reading  was  earned  on  the  24th  of 
the  same  mouth,  by  368  to  250  votes,  and  the 
third  on  May  ai,  by  3<J1  to  247.  The  first 
reading  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  ou 
the  motion  of  Earl  Granville,  on  June  1,  1863, 
and  after  several  vicissitudes  and  some  modi- 
fications, accepted  by  the  Commons.  The  bill 
received  the  royal  assent  on  July  26,  1869,  but 
it  was  provided  that  it  should  not  take  effect 
till  January  1,  1871,  which,  therefore,  is  the 
proper  date  of  the  disestablishment  of  tbe 
Irish  Church. 

^  lUs-es-te'em,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
esteem,  s.  (q.v.).]  A  want  of  esteem,  or  high 
regard  for  ;  disregard,  contemT)t. 


jteem,  s.  (q.v.).]    A  want  of  es 
sgard  for ;  disregard,  contempt. 

"  If  the  name  of  God  be  nronhanpd  1 


"  If  the  name  of  God  be  proplianed  by  the  di£est*em 
and  misuBage  of  the  things  it  is  caUed  upon.''— J/ette  -• 
DiaJ-ribe,  p.  62, 

*  dis-es-teem',  v.t.  [Fr.  desestimer.-]  [Es- 
teem, v.\ 

1.  To  look  upon  or  regard  without  esteem  ; 
to  feel  a  slight  contempt  for. 

"  So  glorious  now,  though  ouce  so  disesteemed." 

Cowper  :  Charity,  58(l 

*  2.  To  bring  into  disesteem,  disfavour,  or 
disrepute  ;  to  lower  in  estimation,  to  detract 
from,  to  depreciate. 

*  ^JB-es-teexn'edfi^a.  par.  or  o.  [Disesteem, 
v.] 

^  dis-es-teem'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disesteem;  -er.} 
One  who  disesteems. 

"  To  see  you  a  disesteemer  of  those  divine  thlnea." 

Boyle :   Works,  iv.  66. 

"  dis-es-teem'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Disr 
esteem,  v.] 

A.&i  "B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  ctdj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  regarding 
with  disesteem,  contempt,  or  dislike. 

^  dis-es-ti-ma'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
estiTnation  (q.v.).]  A  regarding  with  dis- 
esteem ;  a  want  of  esteem  or  high  opinion  for 
anything  ;  the  state  of  being  in  disesteem, 
disrepute,  or  disfavour. 

"  Three  kinds  of  contempt :  dUestimattojt,  diaap- 
pointment,  calumny. "—^p. Reyrtoldt :  Onthe Patiioia 
ch.  XXX, 

'  di8-ex'-er-ci:|ie,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
exercise,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  cease  to  exercise  or 
use ;  to  deprive  of^exercise. 

"  By  disexerciting  and  bltuitiug  our  abilities." JfA- 

ton :  Areopagitica. 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     au  =  kw. 
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*  dis-fi>'iue,  s.  [Pref.  (lis,  and  Eng.  fame 
(q.v.)-]    Ill  reputalion ;  disrepute. 

"  WTiat  is  fume  in  life  but  half  ditifamet" 

Tennysoji .'  Merlin  &  Vivien. 

*  dis-f&'me,  v.t.  [Defame.]  To  disgrace,  to 
defame. 

■'  Where  tht  master  had  rather  dirfame  hymselfe  for 
liya  teacbiug."— ^jtcAam ;  Schole-master. 

*  dis-f^'-9y,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  fancy, 
V.  (q.v.)]  Not  to  fancy  or  care  for ;  to  have 
no  liking  or  fancy  for. 

"  Those  are  titles  that  every  man  will  apply  as  he 
lists :  the  one  to  himself  aiul  bis  adherents,  the  other 
to  all  others  that  he  di^aricies." — Hammond  :  Ser.  xi. 

*  ^S-fash -Ion,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
fashion  (q.v.).]  To  deform,  to  deface,  to  dis- 
figure. 

"  It  diafigureth  the  face  .  .  .  and  di^ashioneth  the 
body."— Sir  T,  More  :  Workes,  p.  199. 

diS-fa'-VOUr,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  favour, 
s.  (q.v.)] 

1.  A  feeling  of  dislike,  disapprobation,  or 
disesteem ;  an  unfavourat)le  opinion ;  dis- 
countenance. 

"Amoiige  the  people  that  baue  deserved  my  dis- 
fauoure."—Eeay  (1551),  eh.  x. 

2.  A  state  of  being  in  disesteem  or  disrepute  ; 
unacceptableness  ;  disestimation. 

"  After  his  sacrilege  he  was  in  disfavour  with  both. " 
—Spelman, 

3.  An  ungracious,  unkind,  or  disobliging 
act ;  a  discourtesy. 

"  He  might  dispense  favours  and  disfavours  ac- 
cording to  his  owu  election."— C7arCTi<io7i;  Civil  War, 
i.  49. 

4.  A  want  or  absence  of  beauty. 

■fl  III  his  (her,  <£c.)  disfavour :  To  the  disad- 
vantage of  him  (her,  &c.);  with  a  view  to 
bring  him  (her,  &c. )  into  disfavour. 

"  From  a  general  prepossession  in  Jiis  disfavour," — 
Tatler:  No.  211. 

*  dis-lS-'-VOur.v.^.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. /avowr, 
V-  (q-v-)]  To  regard  or  treat  with  disfavour  ; 
to  discountenance,  to  withhold  or  refuse 
favour,  support,  or  approbation  to. 


"  The  other  has  been  disfavoured  by  all  institutions 
tents. 


of  Government." — Sir    W.  iTemple  :   Popular  Discon- 


*  dia-f&'-VOUr-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
favourable  (q.v.J.]  Unfavourable,  unpropi- 
tious. 

"Manie  other  personages  who  .  .  .  tasted  fortune 
difffauourable:'—Stow :  /tichard  II.  (1377). 

*  dis-f&'-vour-a-'bly,  adv.  [Eng.  disfavour- 
iib(le);  -ly.]    Unfavourably. 

"So  disfavourably  to  our  nature."— J/'oMJiiafl'uc  ; 
Devoute  Esaayea,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  4,  §  4. 

"*  dis-f^'-voured,  ^.  par.  or  «..  [Disfa- 
vour, v.] 

*  dis-fa'-vour-er,  s.  [Eng.  dUfavo^ir;  -fr.] 
One  who  disfavours  or  discountenances. 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  four  great  dinfavnurera  of  that 
voyage,  the  enterprize  had  succeeded." — Bacon. 

t  dis-ia'-vour-ing,  fr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
favour, v.] 

A.  &  B,  ^s  pr.  -par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Ji-s  subst. :  The  act  of  regarding  or  treat- 
ing with  disfavour. 

*  dis-feat'-iire,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
feature  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  features,  to 
disfigure,  to  deface. 

'  dis-fel'-low-ship,  v.t.  >  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  fellowship  (q.v.).]  To  exclude  from  fel- 
lowship, to  refuse  intercourse  with. 

*  dis-fer'-tlle,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  fertile 
(q.v.).]     To  make  barren. 

"  Whose  infections  breath 
Corrupts  the  air,  and  earth  diafertUeth." 

Sylvester:  Vocation,  \M'' 

dis-fig-u-ra'ytion,  ».  [Eng.  disjigurie); 
'ation.'\ 

\.  The  act  of  disfiguring,  defacing,  or  de- 
forming ;  defacement. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disfigured  ;  disfigure- 
ment. 

3.  That  which  disfigures  or  defaces  ;  a  dis- 
figurement, a  deformity. 

dis-f  ig'-ure,  *  de-iyg-ur,  *  dis-fyg-OTir. 

"  dvE-tys-xae^  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  desjigurer,  de- 
figurer,  defflgnrer ;  Prov.,  Sp..  &  Port,  des- 
figurar ;    Jtal.    disjigurare.  from    Lat.   dw  = 

away,  apart,  andjiguro  =  to  fashion,  to  lorra  ; 
j?ywra  =  a  figure.] 


1.  To  change  to  a  worse  figure  or  form ;  to 
impair  or  spoil  the  external  appearance  of ; 
to  injure  tlie  beauty,  symmetry,  or  propor- 
tions of ;  to  deface,  to  detorin. 

"  PiUe  lies  my  friend,  with  wounds  di^ured  o'er, " 
Pope :  Homer's  Iliad,  six.  209. 

2.  To  mar,  to  spoil. 

*  3.  To  carve,  to  cut  up. 

"  i)y/8^j/17iirc  that  pecocke."— ir.  £te  Worde:  Bokeof 
Keruynge,  p.  L 

Tl  For  the  difference  between  to  disfigure 
and  to  deface,  see  Deface. 

*dis-fig-ure,  s.  [Disfigure,  v.]  A  disfigure- 
ment, a  deformity. 

"  He  prayed  bir  that  to  no  creature 
Sches^ '  "        " 

dis-f  ig'-ured,  .2Ja.  par.  or  a.    [Disfigure,  v.] 

dis-fig'-ure-ment,    s.       [Eng.    disfigure; 

-ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  disfiguring,  defacing,  or  de- 
forming. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disfigured,  defaced,  or 
deformed. 

"  And  they,  so  perfect  is  their  misery, 
Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement." 

J/Uton  :  Cotnua,  73,  74. 

3.  That  which  disfigures,  defaces,  or  de- 
forms ;  a  deformity. 

"The  disfigurement  that  travel  or  sickness  has  be- 
stowed upon  bim,  is  not  thought  great  by  the  lady  of 
the  ia\.e."~Suckling. 

4.  A  blot. 

"Uncommon  expressions  .  .  .  are  a  disfigurement 
rather  than  an  embellishment." — Hume  :  Essay  xx. 

dis-fig'-iir-er,  s.  [Eng.  disfigur(e) ;  -er.'\ 
One  who  disfigures,  defaces,  or  deforms. 

dis-flg'-ur-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &;  s.  (Dis- 
riGURE,  -y.] 

A,  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  S:  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  defacing  or  deform- 
ing ;  disfigurement- 

*  dis-flesh',  v.t,  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  fiesh 
(q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  or  free  from  flesh  ;  to 
divest  of  flesh. 

"That  ,  .  ■  the  fat  man  disflesh  himselt"- S/icHou." 
Don  Quixote,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  xxv. 

*  dis-fl<S^-ered,  '^  dis-fld^*rr'ed,  a.    [Pref. 

dis,  and  Eng.  Jloxvered.\  Deprived  or  stript  of 
flowers. 

*'  Our  diafioTPred  trees,  oui-  fields  hail-tom, 
Presage  us  famine." 

Sylvester:  Magnificence,  1,238,  1,239. 

*  dis-for'-est,  v.t.  [Pref  dLs,  and  Eng.  forest 
(q.v.).]     The  same  as  to  Disafforest  (q.v.). 

"He  much  ingratiated  himself  with  the  country 
people  by  disforesting  ^endip."— Fuller :  Worthies; 
ShropsJiire. 

*  dis-for-es-ta'-tion,    *  ^s-for-res-ta- 

tion,  s.  [Eng.  disforest ;  -ation.]  The  throw- 
ing of  forest  land  into  cultivation  ;  disafforest- 
ing. 

"  The  allowance  of  what  dinforrestation  had  bereto- 

*  fore  been  made."— ZJaniel .'  Hist.  Eng..p.U7.  {Daviea.) 

* dis-form'-i-t^.  s.  [Deformity,]  A  dis- 
corJance  or  diversity  of  form  ;  variety. 

"Uniformity  or  disformtty  in  comparing  together 
the  respective  figures  of  bodies."— S.  Clarke. 

dis-fVan'-9llise,  v.t.  [Fref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
franchise  (q.v!);  Fr.  dbsfranchlr ;  Ital.  dis- 
francare.]  To  deprive  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  ;  to  withdraw  chartered 
rights  or  immunities  from  ;  specifically,  to 
deprive  of  the  suffrage  or  the  right  of  return- 
ing members  to  Parliament. 

"Almost  all  the  small  boroughs  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  disfranchise."— MacauZay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  xiv, 

dlS-&^'-9lU9ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disfran- 
chise.] 

dis-fran'-9M§e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  disfran- 
chise ;  -ment]  The  act  of  disfranchising  ;  the 
state  or  condition  of  being  disfranchised. 

"The  only  reason  which  can  be  assigned  for  this  dia- 
franchisement."—Iiarke  :  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Langriche. 

dis-frS-n'-^his-ing,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.  Dis- 
franchise ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  same  as  Disfranchise- 
ment (q.v.). 

*  dis-frSnk',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  'Eng.  frank 
(q.v.).]      To    set   free    from   the   frank,    or 


place  in  which  an  animal  was  confined  for 
feeding. 

"  Inteuding  to  disfrank  an  ore-growne  boare." 
Historie  of  Albino  &  Ballama  (leSS),  p.  lai.    {Narcs.'S 

'^  dis-A:auglit  {gh  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  dis.,  and 
Eng.  fraught  (q.v.).]  To  unfreight,  to  unload, 
to  discharge. 

"  Having  diafrav^hted  and  unloaded  his  luggage."— 
Naslte :  Lenten  Sti^pe. 

*  dis-frt'-ar,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  friar 
(q.v.).]  ^0  strip,  deprive,  or  divest  of  the 
rank  or  order  of  a  friar. 

"Over  great  severity  would  cause  a  great  number 
to  disfriar  themselves,  and  fly  to  Geneva." — Sir  E. 
Sandys  :  State  of  Religion. 

'^  dis-firiend'-ship,  *  dis-freind-schip,  s. 

[Pref  dis,  and  Eng.  friendship  (q.v.).]      A 
want  of  friendship  ;  enmity,  disagreement. 

"  The  di$frei7idachip  left  out  be  ressoue  of  the  saidis 
compleneris  abyding  at  the  defence  of  bis  hieues 
authoritie."— -4crt  Jos.  VI.,  1579  (ed.  1814),  p.  164. 

*  dist-fur'-nish,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
furnish  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  strip,  deprive,  or  divest  of  equipments, 
apparatus,  furniture,  &c. 

"She  jfouud]  the  tower  disfurnisJied  of  stores  and 
ammunition."-— S^rj/joe  .■  Me^norUds ;  y.  Mary  (1553). 

2.  To  strip,  to  deprive. 

"  I  am  a  thing  obscure,  disftirnishcd  of 
All  merit."       Massinger.   The  Picture,  iii.  5. 

*  dis-fiir'-nislied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disfur- 

NISH.] 

*  dis-fur'-nisli-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &l  s.    [Dis- 

FURNISH.] 

A>  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  stripping  of  equip- 
ments, apparatus,  &c. 

"  To  the  great  disfvmWiing  of  the  realm."— fiTirype  .■ 
Mamoriala,  Edwards  VI.  (1548). 

*  dis-flir'-llish-llieilt,  s.  [Eng.  disfumish ; 
-ment]  A  state  uf  being  stripped  of  equip- 
ment, apparatus,  &c.  ;  bareness. 

"Taking  the  advantage  of  this  dUifurmialnnent." — 
Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  5.    (Davies.) 

*  dis-fur' -nit-lire,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
furniture  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  stripping  or 
taking  away ;  the  state  of  being  stripped  or 
deprived. 

"  We  may  .  .  ,  bear  the  fZut/ur7ii(itre  of  such  tran- 
sitory moveables,"— i^0U7iI«i7«e."  Devoute^Eatayea,  pt. 
ii.,  tr.  viii.,  5  3, 

'^  dis-fur'-nit-iire,  v.t.  [Disfurniture,  5.] 
To  disfumish,  to  strip. 

^  dis-ga'ge,  v.t.  [Pref  dis,  and  Eng.  gage 
(q.v.);  Fr.  degager.]  [Disengage.]  To  free, 
relieve,  or  release  from  pledge  or  pawn. 

"To  sell  up  all  and  dirgage  themselves  at  once." — 
Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  282. 

*^' dis-gall'-ant,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 'Eng. 
gallajit  (ci.v?).']  To  strip  or  deprive  of  gal- 
lantry or  courage  ;  to  dispirit. 

"  Sir,  let  not  this  discountenance  or  diagallant  you-a 
whit.'— Ben  Jonson  :  Cynthia's  Itevela.  iiL  L 

*  dis-gar'-bg-ge,  v.t.  [Pief.  dis,  and  Eng. 
garbage  (q.v.).]  To  take  out  the  entrails  of, 
to  eviscerate,  to  disembowel. 

"  In  winter  time  they  are  excellent,  bo  they  be  fat 
and  quickely  roasted,  without  disgarbaging  tj  them," 
—Passenger  of  Benvenuto  (1C12).    (Narea.) 

"^  dis-gar'-land»  v.t  fPref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
garland  (si.w'.).'\  To  strip  or  divest  of  a  gar- 
land. 

"  Forsake  thy  pipe,  a  sceptre  take  to  thee, 
Thy  locks  disgarland." 

Lrummond:  Song  xiii.,  pt,  ii. 

*^  dis-gar'-nish,  *  dis-gar-nyssh,  v.t. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  garnish  (q.v.) ;  O.  Fr. 
desgarnis.  ] 

1.  To  strip  or  deprive  of  garniture,  equip- 
ments, or  ornaments. 

"  Disgarnysshed  of  shylde  and  other  wepy»."  — 
Fabyan,  vol.  i.,  pt.  v.,  ch.  xxx. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  garrison,  arms,  &c,  ;  to 
dismantle. 

3.  To  strip,  deprive,  or  divest. 

"  He  was  disgamisJicd  as  well  of  his  nobilitie," — 
Grafton:  Edward  IV.  (an.  20). 

■''  dis-gS-r'-ri-jdn,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
garrison  (q.v.).J    To  dismantle,  to  disarm. 

"  Disgarrison  all  the  strongholds  and  fortifications- 
of  sin.'— Dr.  Hewyt :  Prayer  before  Sermon  (temp. 
Chfls.  I.). 

*  dis-gar'-rf-goned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dis- 
garrison.] 


boil  hS^'  po^t,  jiS^l;  cat,  9eU,  cborus,  9liin.  bengh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect,  yenophon,  e^t.     ph  -  1 
-cian,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.  -cious.  -tious.  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel.  d^L 
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*dis-gar'-ri-s6n-ing,i>r.i>ar.,  ti.,&s.  [Dis- 

GARItlSON.] 

A.  &  B.  As  ■pr.  par.  <&  particlp.  adj, :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  siibst. :  The  act  of  dismantling  or  dis- 
arming. 

*  dis-gS.v'-el,  v.(.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  f/auei 
(q.v.).] 

Lavj :  To  deprive  of  the  tenure  of  gavel- 
kind (q.v.). 

*  dis-g&V-elled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disgavel.] 

*  dis-gSv'-ell-idg,  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  ».  [Dis- 
gavel.] 

A  &  B.  As  pr.  pa/r,  <&  partwvp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  substantive : 

Law  :  The  act  or  process  of  depiiving  of  the 
tenure  of  gavelkind. 

"  ^ts-gesf ,  5.  [DiSGEST,  v.]  The  digestion. 
(Scotch.) 

*  dis-gesf ,  v.t.  [Digest.]  To  digest,  to  medi- 
tate upon. 

"  When  be  had  wel  disgested  the  natures  of  the  il 
kinges."— ffoW^jif^  .■  Justine,  f o.  57. 

*  dis-gest -ion  (ion  as  yiin),  a,  [Digestion.] 

Digestion. 

"With  meats  hard  of  disgestion."— Bacon :  Mist,  of 
Life  &  Death. 

*  dis-gest'-iire,  5.    [Djgesture.]   Digestion. 

*  dis-glor'-i-fy,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
glorify  (q.v.).'l  To  strip,  deprive,  or  divest  of 
glory  ;  to  treat  with  indignity. 

"  Disglorified,  blasphemed,  and  had  i«  scorn," 

Milton  ■  Samson  Agonistea,  442. 

*  dis-glor'-y,  *  dis  -  glor- le,  s.  [pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  glory  (q.v.).]  Dishonour,  dis- 
grace. 

"  So  that  your  talke  and  ]eastiiig  be  not  to  the 
disglorie  of  God'a  name,  or  hurt  to  your  neighbour,"— 
Jforihbroolce  :  Treatise  against  Dicing  (1577). 

*dis-gloss',  * dis-glo'sse,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  gloss  (q.v.).]  To  take  the  gloss  otf, 
to  disfigui-e,  to  deface. 

"  stones  with  biimpes  his  plates  disglosse." 

rhaer  :  Virgil ;  jSneid  Ik. 

*dis-g6're,  v.t.  [Pref.  dl%  and  Eng.  gore 
(q.v.).] 

Farriery :  To  disperse  an  inflammation,  to 
dispel  a  swelling.    {Ash.) 

^  dlS-gO'red,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Disgobe.] 
Farriery :  Dispersed,  dispelled.    {Ash.) 

dis-gor'ge.  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  desgorger;  Fr. 
degorger,  from  O.  Fr.  des  =  Fr.  de  —  Lat.  dis 
=  away,  apart,  and  Fr.  gorge  =  the  throat.] 
[Gorge.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  discharge  or  eject  from  the 
mouth  or  stomach  ;  to  vomit,  to  spew  up. 

"  Loudly  laughed, 
To  see  hla  heaving  breast  disgorge  the  briny  draught." 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  .^n&id  v.  2a5,  236. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  empty  the  stomach. 

"  So.  so.  thou  common  dog,  didat  thou  disgorge 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Richard  ?" 

Shakesp.  :  2  iipurij  IV,,  i,  3. 

2.  To  eject  or  emit  with  violence  ;  to  dis- 
charge violently. 

"  The  dim-wood  glen 
The  martial  flood  disgorged  ageu." 

Scott ;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  19. 

*  3.  To  cast  up,  to  spew  out. 

*' Damnable  heresies  of  late  disgorged  from  the 
month  of  hell."  ~Bp.  Ball :  Mourners  in  Sion 

i.  To  discharge,  to  unload. 

"  ,And  the  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  disgorge 
Their  warlike  fraughtage." 

Shakesp.  :  Troilus  &  Cressida  (ProL) 
5.  To  yield,  give  up,  or  surrender ;  as,  To 
disgorge  ill-gotten  gains. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  disembogue,  to  discharge. 

*'  See  where  it  flows,  disgorging  at  seven  mouths 
Into  the  sea."  Milton .'  P.  L.,  xiL  158,  159. 

2.  To  yield  up  or  surrender  anything;  to 
make  restitntion. 

d&t-gorg'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disgorge.] 


*  dis-gor'ge-ment,  s.  [Eng.  disgorge ;  -ment] 
The  act  of  disgorging,  or  giving  vent  to. 

"  The  most  loathsome  disgorgements  of  their  wicked 
fttoaphemiea." — Up.  Hall:  iiemains,  p.  162. 


dis-gorg'-ing, i^r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Disgorge,] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  ejecting  from  the 

mouth  or  stomach  ;  disgorgement. 

*  dis-gos'-pel,  v.i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
gospel  ((i-v.).'^  To  pervert  or  act  contrary  to 
the  gospel, 

"  They  possess  huge  beneflces  for  lazy  performances, 
great  promotions  only  for  the  execution  of  a  cruel 
disgospelling  jurisdiction."  —  Milton  :  Apology  for 
Smectymmuus. 

*  dis-goiif -ed,  a.  [Pref  dis,  Eng.  gout, 
Hufl".  ed.]    Released  from  or  cured  of  the  gout. 

"His  but  just  ditgouted  thumb." — Richardson: 
Clarissa,  vi.  227. 

"*  dis-gdrt^',  t'.i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  gown 
(q.v.).]  To  throw  off"  a  gown  :  hence,  to  re- 
nounce Holy  Orders. 

"So  he  disgovmed  and  put  on  a  sword."— JVortft." 
Examen,  p  222.     (Davies.) 

dis-gra'ce,  s.     [Fr.  disgrdce,  from  Lat.  dis  = 

away,  apart,  and  Fr.  grdce  ■=  Lat.  gratia  =. 
=  favour ;  Ital.  disgrazia;  Sp.  disgracia.] 
[Grace.] 

1.  A  state  or  condition  of  being  out  of 
favour ;  disfavoui',  disesteem,  disrepute,  dis- 
credit. 

"  I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out 
Even  to  a  full  disgrace." 

'  Shakesp. :  Coriolanus.  v.  3. 

2.  A  st-ate  or  condition  of  dishonour,  shame, 
or  ignominy. 

"Prefer  death  to  the  disgrace  of  a  public  convic- 
tion."— Melmoth:  Plinie,  bk-  iii.,  let.  is. 

3.  That  which  causes  shame,  disesteem, 
or  disrepute ;  a  discredit,  a  dishonour,  a  re- 
proach. 

"  And  is  it  not  a  foul  disgrace. 
To  lose  the  boltsprit  of  thy  face  ?"    Baynard. 

*4.  A  want  of  grace  in  appearance  or  figure  ; 
deformity. 
"  Being  all  rag'd  and  tatter'd,  their  disgraces 
Bid  much  the  more  augment,  and  made  most  i^ly 
cases,"  S/jenser:  P.  Q.,  V.  xii.  28. 

*  5.  An  act  of  unkindness,  a  disfavour. 

"  To  such  bondage  he  was  for  so  many  courses  tied 
by  her,  whose  disgraces  to  him  were  graced  by  her  es.- 
ceUence."~Sidney :  Arcadia. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  disgrace  and 
dishononr,  see  Dishonour. 

dis-gra'9e,  *dis-grase»  v.t.  [Fr.  dis- 
grader ;  Ital.  disgraziare ;  Sp.  disgraciar.] 
[Disgrace,  s.] 

1.  To  bring  disgrace,  dishonour,  or  igno- 
miny upon  ;  to  dishonour. 

"  Do  not  disgrace  the  throne  of  thy  glory,"— /er. 
xiv.  21. 

2.  To  make  ungraceful ;  to  disfigure  ;  to 
mar. 

.        "The  blemish  on  her  brows  disgraceth  all  the  rest." 
Qascoigne  :  In  Prayse  of  Lady  tiandes. 

3.  To  bring  into  disgrace,  disfavour ;  to 
put  out  of  favour.  Specifically,  to  dismiss  or 
to  cause  to  be  dismissed  from  court,  or  to  lose 
royal  favour. 

"Some  great  effort  would  be  made  to  disgrace  and 
destroy  tbem," — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xiii. 

4.  To  treat  disgracefully  or  with  ignominy  ; 
to  revile. 

"He  was  reuil'd,  disgrast,  and  foul  abused," 

Spenser :  ffymn  of  Heavenly  Love. 

5.  To  be  a  cause  of  disgrace,  reproach,  or 
shame  to  :  as,  His  ignorance  disgraces  him. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  disgrace 
and  to  degrade,  see  Degrade. 

dis-grag'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Disgrace,  v.] 

dis~gra'9e-ful,  a.  [Eng.  disgrace;  -ful(l).~\ 
Full  of  or  causing  disgrace,  shame,  or  re- 
proach ;  attended  by  disgrace ;  shameful, 
ignominious. 

"The  disastrous  and  disgrac^ul  battle  of  Beachy 
Head." — Macaulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch,  xvi. 

dis-gra'ge-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disgraceful; 
-ly.]  In  a  disgraceful,  shameful,  or  ignomi- 
nious manner ;  shamefully,  with  disgrace  or 
ignominy. 

"He  ia  sure  not  tocom^oSditgracefutty." — Barrow: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  aer.  5. 

t  dis-gra'9e-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disgraceful; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  disgraceful ; 
shamefulness ;  ignominy. 

dXs-gra9'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disgrac{e);  -er.]  One 
who  disgraces ;  one  who  causes  disgrace, 
shame,  reproach,  or  ignominy. 

"Those  two  disgracers  of  the  human  speciea." — 
Fielding:  Essay  on  Conversation, 


*  dis-gra'-9i-ate,  a.  [Coined  from  pref.  dh, 
and  Lat.  gratia,  on  analogyof  i7ififra«iaie(q.v.).  J 
Disgraceful. 

*  dis-gra'-9i-ate-lS^,  adv.    [Eng.  disgracUOe ; 

-ly.]     Disgracefully. 

"  All  this  he  would  moat  disgradately  obtrude."— 
North  :  Examen,  p.  28.     {Davies.) 

dis-gra9'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Disgbace,  v.  1 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  causing  disgrace 
or  shame  ;  the  state  of  being  disgraced. 

"Thinking  that  their  disgracing  did  him  grace." 
Spenser  :  Mother  Bubberds  Tale. 

*  dis-gra'-9ioUS,  u.  [O.  Fr.  desgracietix  ;  Fr, 
degradeitx.]  Unpleasing,  displeasing,  disagree- 
able.] 

"  If  I  be  so  disgradous  in  your  sight, 
liet  me  march  on." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III,,  iv.  4. 

*  dis-gra'-pivo,  *  dis-gra'-sive,  «.    [Eug. 

disgrac(e)  ;  -ive.] 

1.  Disgraceful, 

"An  ignorance  which  is  uoi disgracive.'-^FeUham : 
Resolves,  pt.  i. ,  27. 

2.  Ungracious. 

"  Be  not  disgrasiue  to  thy  friend  therefora" 

Chester:  Love's  Martyr,  p.  147, 

dis-gra-da'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
gradation  (q.v.).] 

Scots  Law :   Degradation ;  the  stripping  a 
person  of  his  dignity,  title,  honour,  or  privi- 


*dis~gra'de,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
(q.v.).J     To  degrade. 

"'He  caused  me  to  be  disgraded  and  condemned."— 
Poxe :  Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  1,352. 

dis-grad'-ing,  pr.par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Disgbade.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  degrading ;  degra- 
dation. 

*  dis-grad'-u-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
graduate  (q.v.).]  To  degrade ;  to  reduce  from 
or  deprive  of  rank  or  position. 

"I  would  Bay  disgra^uate  them,  and  pare  the 
crownes  and  fingers  of  them." — Tyndall :  Workes,  p.  134. 

* dis'-greg-ate,  v.t.  [Lat,  disgregatus,  pa. 
par.  of  disgrego  =  to  separate  :  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  grex  (accus.  gregem)  =  a  flock  ;  Sp. 
desgregar;  Ital.  disgregare.'} 

1.  To  separate,  to  cut  off,  to  disjoin,  to  dis- 
perse. 

"  Search,  sever,  pierce,  open,  and  disgregate 
All  ascititious  cloggings." 

More :  Song  of  the  SoiU,  II.  iiL  25. 

2.  To  disperse,  to  scatter,  to  break  up. 
"Black   doth    conpregate,    unite,    and  fortify  the 

sight ;  the  other  [white]  disgregate,  scatter,  and  en- 
feeble it"— Howell :  Letters,  L,  vL  55. 

*  dis-grun-tled  (tied  as  teld),  a.  [Grun- 
tle.]    Disgusted,  offended. 

"Thither  goes  MacPhelim,  finds  his  prince  a  little 
disgruntled  .  .  ."~Terr<B  Pilius,  No.  48,  June.29, 1721. 

dis-gui'^e,  *de-gise,  *de-gyse,  *des- 
guise,  *des-gyze,  *dis-guize,  *dis- 
gise,  *dys-gyse,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  des- 
guiser ;  Fr.  deguiser :  Q.  Fr.  des  =  Fr.  de  = 
Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  guise  =  shape, 
manner,  fashion.] 
A,  Transitive . 

I.  Lit. :  To  conceal  or  alter  the  appearance 
by  assuming  an  unusual  or  strange  dress. 

"  How  she  him  mlghte  so  desguise. 
That  no  man  shuld  hla  body  kuowe." 
,_.     „.  Goujer,  il  22?. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  alter  the  appeaa-ance  by  any  covering 
or  mask. 

"Disguised  himself  with  aahes  upon  his  faca"— 
1  Kings  XX.  36. 

2.  To  hide  or  cqnceal  by  a  counterfeit  ap- 
pearance ;  to  mask,  to  cloak. 

"The  other  class  .  .  .  wished  to  disguise  it  aa  much 
aa  possible." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

*  3.  To  alter,  to  malce  distinct. 

*  4.  To  alter  the  form  of ;  to  transform, 

"  Ulysses  wakes,  not  knowing  the  place  where  he 
was ;  because  Minerva  made  alt  things  appear  in  a 
disguised  view." — Pope  : 

*  5.  To  change  in  maimers  or  appearance  by 
drink ;  to  intoxicate. 

"  The  sailors  and  the  shlpmen  all, 
Through  foul  excess  of  wine. 
Were  so  disguised  that  on  the  sea 
They  showed  themselves  like  swine." 

Garland  of  DeliglO. 


f&te»  fat,  fare,  amidst,  \7hat,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine*   go    pot 
or,  wore,  wplf.  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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B.  Intra/ns. :  To  conceal,  to  hide,  to  keep 
back. 

dis-gui'f  e,  *  dls-guyse,  s.    [Disguise,  v.] 

I.  Lit.  :  A  dress  or  part  of  a  dress  intended 
to  disguise  or  alter  the  appearance  of  any 
person  so  as  not  to  be  recognizable. 

"  The  &:loomy  lantern,  ivnd  the  dim  blue  match, 
The  black  disguise." 

Wordsworth :  Female  Vagrant, 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  false  pretence  or  show  ;  artificial  or 
assumed  language,  actions,  or  appearance, 
intended  to  disguise  the  true  nature  of  any- 
thing ;  a  maslc,  a  cloak. 

"When  hia  disguise  and  he  ia  parted." — Shakesp.  : 
Measure  for  Measure,  lii.  C. 

*  2.  A  masque,  an  interlude. 

*  3.  The  state  of  being  inflamed  or  dis- 
ordered by  drink, 

"The  wild  disguUa  hath  almost 
Anticked  us  all."    Shakesp. :  Ant.  i  Cleop.,  11.  ?. 

dls-gtu^'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Disguise,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit. :  Wearing  a  disguise  ;  concealed  in 
an  unusual  dress. 

"  Edith,  disguised  at  distance  atanda." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi  16. 

^  2.  Fig. :  Intoxicated. 

"  I  was  told  a  tale,  that  Arminiua  meeting  Baudiua 
one  day  disguised  with  drink  (wherewith  he  would  be 
often),  he  told  him,  Tu,  Eaudl,  dedecoras  noatram 
academiam.  Et  tu.  Anniul,  uostram  religionem." — 
Howell :  Familiar  letters  (1650). 

*"  dis-gui^'-ed-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  disguised;  -ly.] 
In  disguise  ;  not  openly,  secretly. 

"  He  [Bishop  Williams]  studied  auhiam,  and  faction, 
by  his  own  example,  and  hia  jien  disguisedly."—Dr. 
Barnard :  Life  of  Beylln  (1683),  p.  172. 

''dis-guif'-ed-ness,  *dis~guis-ed-nesse, 

s.    [Eng.   disguised;    -tiess.]     The  quality  or 
state  of  being  disguised  ;  disguise. 

"Tlie  strange  disguisednesse  of  theatrlcall  attirea."— 
Prynne:  2  H iatrio- Mastix,  11.  2. 

*  dis-gui'^e-ment,  s.     [O.  Fr.  desguisermnt  ; 

Ft.  deguiseTTient]    A  disguise. 

"That  in  ao  strange  disguistjrnent  there  did  maake." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  HI.  vii.  14. 

dis-gui^'-er,  *  dis-guy^-er,  s.    [Eng.  dis- 
guis(e) ;  -er.  ] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  disguises,  or  con- 
ceals by  a  disguise. 

"  Death's  a  great  disguiaer."^Shake8p.  :  Measure  for 
Measure,  iv.  2, 

2.  One  who  puts  on  or  wears  a  disguise. 
"You  are  a  very  dexterous  disguiser."—Pope :  To 

Swift  (Aug.  11,  1720). 

3.  A  masquer;  one  who  plays  a  part  in  a 
masque. 

"  Sodeynly  the  rocke  moued  and  recaued  the  dis- 
tmysers,  and  ymediatly  closed  a.ga.yii."— Rail:  Benry 
rflL  (an.  10). 

*  dis-gi^'-i,  w.      [DiSGUIST.] 

*  dis-guif'-i-ly,  *  dis-gis-i-li»  adv.    [Mid. 

Eng.  disgisi ;  -ly.]    Disguisedly  ;  in  disguise. 

"  Desparaged  were  1  disgisili,  yif  i  dede  in  this  wiae." 
WilUain  of  Palerne,  485. 

*  dis  -  gui^'  -  i  -  ness,    *  dis-gis-i-nes,  s. 

[Mid.  Eng.  disgisi;  -ness.]    Disguising. 

"For  his  straungenea  and  disgisinea." —  Cfhaucer  : 
Parson's  Tale. 

^us-gui§-ing,  *des-gys-yiig.  *dis-gys- 
yng,  pr.par.,  «.,  &  s.    [Disguise,  v.] 

A,  &  "B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhstantive: 

1.  The  act  of  concealing  with  a  disguise ;  the 
act  of  putting  on  or  wearing  a  disguise. 

"  I'll  give  her  father  notice  of  their  disguising."— 
Shakesp. :  Two  OentleTnen  of  Verona,  ii.  6. 

*  2.  A  masque  ;  an  interlude. 


"And  on  Newres  day  at  nyght  ther  was  agoodly 


di&gysyng."—The  Feast  of  Christmas.  {Leland,  Collect., 


'*  dis-gms'-y,  *  dis-gis-i,  a.  [O.  Fr.  des- 
ffwts^,pa.par.oftiesi7«iser.]  Disguised,  masked. 

"In  Dauucea  disguisi  redi  dight  were." 

William  of  Palerne,  1,620. 

dis-giist',  8.  [O.  Fr.  desgout;  Fr.  dego-dt : 
O.  Ft.  des  =  Ft.  de  =  Lat.  di-s  =  away,  apart, 
and  0.  Ft.  goust ;  Fr.  go-&t  =  Lat.  gustiis  = 
taste.] 

I.  Lit.  :  An  aversion  of  the  palate  to  any- 
thing; a  strong  disrelish  or  distaste,  approacli- 
ing  to  loathing  and  nausea. 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  An  extreme  aversion  to  anything  ;  a  strong 
dislike  or  repugnance  to  anything  offensive, 
loathsome,  or  low. 

"  Disgust  concealed 
la  ofttimes  proof  of  wisdoiii." 

Cowper :  Task,  iiL  38,  39. 

2.  A  feeling  of  dislike  or  aversion  arising 
from  satiety  or  disappointment. 

*  3.  An  offence,  a  feeling  of  strong  displea- 
sure or  annoyance. 

"  Upon  some  djaffuii  or  injury  formerlv  offered  him." 
—Strype:  Memorials,  Henry  Vllf.  (1530). 

■*  L  That  which  causes  disgust,  a^'ersion,  or 
repugnance. 

"When  the  presenting  of  the  benefit  is  joined  with 
the  presence  of  the  disgust." — Mauntagiie :  Devoute 
Essayes,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  10,  §  5. 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
gust, loathing,  and  nausea:  "Disgust  is  less 
than  loathing,  and  that  than  nausea.  When 
applied  to  sensible  objects  we  are  disgusted 
with  dii-t ;  we  loatJie  the  smell  of  food  if  we 
have  a  sickly  appetite ;  we  nauseate  medicine  : 
and  when  applied  metaphorically,  we  are  dis- 
gusted with  affectation  ;  we  loathe  the  endear- 
ments of  those  who  are  offensive  ;  we  nauseate 
all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  after  having  made 
an  intemperate  use  of  them,  and  discovered 
tlieir  inanity,"    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  disgust  and 
dislike,  see  Dislike. 

dis-giist'j  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  desgouster ;  Fr.  dS- 
goiiter.  ] 

1,  Lit. :  To  excite  or  cause  disgust,  loathing, 
or  aversion  in  the  stomach  ;  to  nauseate. 

n.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  taste,  tiy,  or  experience  with  dislike 
or  aversion  ;  to  feel  au  aversion  to. 

"  Enquire  you  why  thia  table's  put  before  f 
I'll  tell— if  you  disgust  it.  read  no  more." 

Evelyn :  Liberty  and  iiervitude  (Motto). 

2.  To  excite  or  cause  disgust  or  aversion  in 
the  mind  ;  to  offend  grossly.  (Followed  bya( 
or  with.) 

"  That  it  belongs  to  freemen,  would  disgust 
And  shock  me."       Cowper  :  Task,  v.  482,  483. 

*  3.  To  cause  to  turn  away  in  disgust  or  loath- 
ing. 

"  What  disgusts  me  from  having  to  do  with  answer- 
jobbers  is,  that  they  have  no  conscience." — Swift. 

dis-giist'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Disgust,  v.] 

*  dis-giist'-ful,  *  dis-gust-fuU.  a.  [Eng. 
disgust :  -ful(l).]  Causing  disgust  or  aversion  ; 
disgusting. 

"That  .  .  ,  which  I  had  deuoted  to  the  good  of  all 
should  seem  so  disgustfuU  onto  any,"  —  Speed  :  The 
Romans,  bk.  vi,,  ch.  sxi.,  §  6. 

*  dis-gust'-ful-ness,  s.     [Eng.  disgustful ; 

-ness.']  The  quality  of  being  disgustful ;  loath- 
someness. 

"The  disgustfulness  of  this  carcase  brings  ofTence  to 
our  brain."— Sir  W.  Jones :  Tales  by  Nizayni. 

dis-giist'-ing, i^r.  par.,  a.,  &s.    [Disgust,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :   The  act  or  state  of  causing 

disgust  or  aversion. 

dis-gust'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disgusting ;  -ly.] 
In  a  disgusting  or  offensive  maimer ;  so  as  to 
cause  disgust. 

"  The  phlloaopher  became  disgustingly  precise."— 
Goldsmith :  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  li. 

*  dis-gust'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disgusting; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  disgusting. 
(KingsUy.) 

dish,  *  disce.  *  disch,  ""disslie,  ^dysche, 

*  dyssbe,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  disc;  Ger.  tisch; 
O.  H.  Ger.  tisc,  disc;  0.  S.  disk ;  Icel.  diskr ; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  disk  ;  Dut.  disch,  from  Lat.  discus 
=  a  quoit,  a  platt-er ;  Gr.  SlVkos  {diskos)  =  a 
quoit.]    [Desk,  Disc] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  A  broad,  open  vessel,  made  of  various 
materials,  and  used  for  serving  up  food  at  the 
table. 

"  Scho  .  .  .  drow  doxin  coppys  and  dyschys  ilkone." 
Seven  Sage?,  1,795. 

*  2.  A  wide  and  deep  hollow  vessel  for 
liquids. 

"  A  ladle  for  our  silver  dish 
Is  what  I  want,  is  what  I  wish." 

Prior  :  The  Ladle. 

*^  3.  A  cup,  or  other  drinking  vessel. 

"We  were  roused  from  a  peaceful  dish  of  tea  by  a 
loud  hubbub  in  the  street."— Bec^ord  .■  Italy,  ii.  70. 


*  i.  A  plate  ;  a  platter. 

"Let  not  thi  apon  stond  in  thy  dysche."—Boke  of 
Curtesye,  p.  71. 

5.  The  meat  or  food  served  up  in  a  dish ; 
any  particular  kind  of  food. 

"  Let's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods," 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  l. 

*  6.  A  quoit.    [Disc] 

"  In  ocupaciouos  of  a  disch,  ether  pleiying  with  a 
ledun  disch." — Wycliffe  :  2  Maccab.  iv.  14. 

7.  A  hollow  place  in  a  field  in  which  water 
lies. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Mining: 

(1)  A  box  having  a  capacity  of  672  cubic 
inches,  in  which  ore  is  measured ;  it  is  28 
inches  long,  4  inches  deep,  and  6  inches  wide. 
In  the  Low-Peak  of  Derbyshire  it  holds  eight 
quarts  of  water ;  in  the  High-Peak  about  one- 
eighth  part  more. 

"They  measure  block-tin  by  the  dish,  which  con- 
taineth  a  gallon."— Carew.'  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

(2)  That  portion  of  the  produce  of  a  mine 
which  is  paid  to  the  landowner  or  proprietor. 

2.  Vehicles:  The  projection  outwardly  of 
the  tire  beyond  the  plane  of  the  insertion  of 
the  spokes  in  the  hub.  This  is  not  necessary 
when  the  spindle  of  the  axle  is  cylindrical, 
but  when  the  spindle  is  tapering,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  a  gather  and  smng  to  the  spindle, 
and  a  dish  to  the  wheel.  Tlie  gather  is  the 
setting  forward  of  the  end  of  the  spindle  so 
that  the  wheel  may  run  freely,  not  pressing 
inordinately  either  on  the  nut  or  the  butting- 
ring.  The  swing  is  the  setting  downward  of 
the  end  of  the  spindle  so  that  its  lower  edge 
may  be  horizontal.  The  load  resting  thus, 
the  wheel  has  no  special  tendency  to  slip  in 
or  out  against  the  butting -ring  or  the  nut. 
The  swin^  tips  the  wheel  outward  at  top, 
inclining  it  away  from  the  waggon,  and,  to 
enable  the  bearing  on  the  spokes,  fellies,  and 
tire  to  be  vertical,  the  wheel  is  dished,  so 
that  each  spoke  is  vertical  as  it  comes  to  the 
lower  or  working  position.  The  fellies  being 
set  square  on  the  spokes,  the  tread  of  the 
wheel  is  flat  on  the  ground.    (Knight.) 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

^  To  lay  in  one's  dish :  To  lay  to  one's  charge. 

"The  manifold  examples  that  commonly  are  alledged, 
tu  deterre  men  from  finishing  auch  works  ns  have  bene 
left  uuperfect  by  notable  artiflcera  in  all  scieDces. 
could  not  make  me  afraide;  howbeit  perchance  they 
may  be  laid  in  my  dish."—Phaer:   Virgil  (1000). 

IT  Obvious  compound:  Dish-cuver. 

*  dish  -  bearer,     *  dische     berer, 

*  dyschberer,  s.    A  shelf  on  which  dishes 
are  placed ;  a  dresser. 

"  A  Bischeberer  {b.  Dysbynke  or  a  Byschberer):  dis- 
coforus." — Cathol.  Anglicum. 

*  dish-bench,  *  dishbenk,  *  dische 

benke,  *  dyschbyuke*  s.     The  same  as 
dish-bearer  (ii.y.). 

"A  Dische-benke  {Byschbynke) :  scuteUarium."— 
Cathol.  Anglicu/m, 

*  dish-board,   *  dyssh-borde,   s.    A 

dresser. 

"  Scutellarium :  a  dyishborde."— Medulla  Qrammat. 

*  dish-catch,  s.    A  rack  for  dishes. 

"  My  dish-catch,  cupboards,  boards,  and  bed, 
And  all  I  have  when  we  are  wed. 
Comical  Bialogue  between  two  Country  Lovers.  {Ifares.) 

dish-Cloth,  dish-clout,  s.  A  cloth 
used  for  washing  up  dishes,  plates,  &;c. 

"  A  'dish-clou^  of  Jaq^uenetta's  he  weara  next  Ifia  heart 
for  a  iB.vo\ix."—Sha!cesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  V.  2. 

dish-faced,  u. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Flat-faced.     (Scotch.} 

2.  Sport. :  This  term  describes  a  dog  whose 
nasal  bone  is  higher  at  the  nose  than  at  the 
stop  —  a  feature  not  unfrequently  seen  in 
pointers.    (Vero  Shaw :  Book  of  the  Bog,  p.  39.) 

dlsh-ful,  s.     [Dishful,] 

dish-heater,  s.  A  warming  closet  at- 
tached to  a  stove  or  exposed  in  front  of  a  fire 
to  heat  dishes, 

dish-holder,  s.  a  grasping  implement 
for  hot  dishes,  or  for  holding  them  whUe 
washing  in  very  hot  water. 

dish  -  mustard,  s.  A  name  given  bv 
Turner  to  Thlaspi  arvense.  (Britten  £  Hol- 
land.) 

dish-rack,  s.  A  frame  in  which  dishes 
and  plates  are  placed  to  drain  and  dry. 


b6il   b^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  yhin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.     ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  ^  shg-n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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dish —dishevel© 


*  dish-wash,  s.  Dish-water  ;  hence,  any- 
thing mean,  tilthy,  or  despicable. 

"Their  fathers  .  .  ,  were  scullions,  dUJirwash,  aud 
durty  droffe."— iV'afifte.-  Lenten  Stuffe. 

disb-washer,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  washes  up  dishes;  a  scullery- 
maid. 

2.  A  device  by  which  dishes  are  cleaned  by 
agitation,  in  some  cases  assisted  by  brushes 
or  sponges.  Among  the  numerous  varieties 
may  be  cited  the  circular  rack  rotated  in  a 
tub  with  water  sufficient  to  submerge  the 
dishes  and  plates. 

II,  Zool. :  A  provincial  name  for  the  pied 
wagtail. 

'  dish-washings,  s.  pi 

Bot.  :  Equisetum,  hyemale.  (Turner  ;  Britten 
&  Holland.) 

dish-water,  s.  "Water  in  whicli  dishes, 
plates,  &C.J  have  been  washed. 

"  All  my  lady's  linen  sprinkled 
With  suds  and  dUh-watur  /" 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Wit  vnthout  Money,  iiL  1. 

dish,  v.t  &  i.     [Dish,  s.] 
A*  Transitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  put  into  or  serve  in  a  dish ;  to 
place  on  a  dish  ready  for  serving  to  table. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  To  serve  up  ;  to  prepare  and  present. 

"  For  conspiracy, 
I  know  not  how  it  tastes,  though  it  be  diah'd 
For  me  to  try."  Shttkesp. :   Winter's  Tale,  iii  2. 

(2)  To  frustrate,  to  foil,  to  disappoint,  to 
cheat,  to  ruin,    (Slang.) 

"  If  another  comea  with  a  longer  or  clearer  rent- 
roll,  he's  dished."— G.  Brontil :  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xix. 

(3)  To  push  or  strike  with  the  horn.  (Scotch.) 

"He  would  liae  gart  me  trow,  that  theyhae  horns 
on  their  head  to  dish  the  like  o'  me."— Sir  A.  Wytie, 
i.  70. 

11.  Vehicles,  Mach.,  (0c. :  To  make  concave. 
A  wiieel  is  said  to  be  dished  when  the  tire 
projects  outwardly  beyond  the  plane  of  the 
insertion  of  the  spokes  in  the  hub,  so  fhat  it 
is  concave  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the 
other.     [Dish,  s.,  A.  II.  2.] 

B.  Intrant. :  To  be  concave ;  to  be  hollow 
or  dished  in  the  centre ;  said  of  wheels. 
[Dish,  s.,  A.  IE.  2.] 

•y  To  dish  out : 

Arch.  :  To  form  coves  by  wooden  ribs. 

*  dis-har-bil'-i-tate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  habilitate  (q.v.).] 

Scots  Law :  To  disqualify,  to  disable,  to  dis- 
entitle. 

"His  posterity  dighdbilitated  to  hruik  estate  or 
dignity  iu  Scotland. "~S£air  ;  Suppl.  Dec,  p.  243. 

*  dis-ha-bil-i-ta -tion,  dis-ha-bil-i-tar~ 
ti-oun,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  hdbilitation 
(q.v.).] 

Scots  Law :  The  act  of  legally  depriving  a 
person  of  honours,  privileges,  or  emoluments. 

"All  prior  acta  of  dighabilitatlnun  pronuncit  againes 
the  posteritie  of  the  said  vnti^  Francis  sumtyme  Erie 
Bothwell."— ^cr«  Chas.  I.  (ed.  1814),  v.  55. 

dxs-h^-bi'lle,  des-h^-bille,  s.  [Desha- 
bille.]   The  same  as  Deshabille  (q.v,). 

"  But  to  see  the  fine  ladies  in  their  dishahUle. 
A  dress  that's  sometimes  the  most  studied  to  kill." 
Byron :  Description  of  Tunbridge. 

*  dis-h^b'-zt,  v.t.     [O.  Fr.  deshahiter.] 

1.  To  remove  from  its  habitation  ;  to  throw 
out  of  place  ;  to  dislodge. 

"  From  their  fixed  heds  of  lime 
Had  heeu  dixhabited." 

Shakesp :  King  John,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  deprive  or  empty  of  inhabitants. 

"  The  dishahited  towns  afford  them  [the  Irish  poor] 
roosting," — Carew :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

*  dis-h^b'-it-ed,  pa.  par  or  a.     [Dishabit.] 

*  dis-har-blt'-u-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
habituate  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  deshahititer.]  To  make 
unaccustomed ;  to  disaccustom,  to  disuse. 

"  That  talk  and  not  action  has  heen  alone  permitted 
to  the  clergy  as  a  body  haa  disTuibltuated  them  for  the 

conduct  of  affairs."— C'onteiKjJ.  Review  (1881),  p.  700. 

*  dis-ha'-ble,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
hdble  =  able  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  disable. 

2.  To  disparage. 

"  She  oft  him  blamed  .  . .  And  him  dijih^hled  qnyte, ' 
Speiiser:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  2L 


*  dis-har-mo'-ni-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  harinonious  (q.v.).]  Inharmonious,  in- 
congruous, discordant,  inconsistent. 

"An  undue  and  disharmonious  connection," — 
Ilallywell :  Melampronvea,  p.  10. 

*  dis-har'-mon-S?',  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
harmony  (q.v.).]  A  want  of  or  contiuriety  to 
harmony ;  discord,  incongruity. 

"  The  confusion  caused  by  their  ungovemed  working 
is  increased  by  our  being  filled  with  a  deeper  sense  of 
disharmony,  remorse,  aud  dismay."*— .)/.  ArnoUl :  St. 
J'aul  and  Protestantism  (1870),  p.  IIL 

* dis-ha'unt,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  haunt 
(q.v.).]     To  leave  any  place  ;  to  shun. 

"  He,  his  wife,  children  and  servants,  and  haill 
family,  had  diahaunted  his  pariah  kirk  of  Birse."— 
bpaldlng,  ii.  52. 

^dis-heart',  *  dis-hart',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  heart  (q.v.).]     To  dishearten. 

"  He  doth  dishart  their  hearts  in  whom  it  raignes." — 
Davies :  Jlicrocosnios,  p.  42. 

dis-heart'-en,  v.t.      [Pref.    dis,    and   Eng. 
liearten  (q.v.').] 
1.  To  discourage,  to  dispirit,  to  deprive  of 

courage  or  spirits. 

"The  partj'  from  which  alone  he  could  expect 
serious  opposition  was  disunited  and  disheartened." — 
Macaulay :  Ifist.  Eng  ,  ch.  x. 

'^  2.  To  discourage,  to  deter  (followed  by 
from). 

"She  also  urged  what  she  could  to  dishearten  me 
from  it." — Bunyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  dishearten 
and  to  deter,  see  Deter. 

dis- heart- ened,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Dis- 
hearten.] 

*  dis~hearf -ened-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disheart- 
ened; -ness.']  The  state  of  being  disheartened ; 
dejection,  discouragement. 

"  Great  fear  fell  upon  them  that  saw  them  l  that  is, 
Z    a  disheartenedness  and  dejection  of  mind." — Ooodmin: 

Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  1,  p.  170. 

dis-heart'-en-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
hearten.] 

A.  &  B,  j4s  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suist. :  The  act  of  discouraging,  dis- 
piriting, or  dejecting ;  discouragement,  de- 
jection. 

"Lest  it  give  too  great  (2i«ft€ar*en-mff  to  your  faithful 
friends." — Cabbala  :  L.R.  H.  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

^ dis-hearf -en-ment,  s.  [Eng.  dishearten; 
-ment.]  A  sfate  or  condition  of  being  dis- 
heartened ;  discouragement,  dejection, 

"  Alan  tries  his  best  to  stay  the  growth  of  a  great 
disheartenm-ent  among  the  people." — M.  C.  Hay: 
Under  the  Will  (1878),  i.  73. 

*  dis-heart'-SUm,  a.     [Eng.  dis  ;  heart,  and 

s\iff.-sum  =  -some.]   Saddening, disheartening. 
(Scotch.) 

dished,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dish,  v.] 
A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
jB.  As  adjective : 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  Served  up  or  placed  on  a  dish. 

2.  Fig.  :  Frustrated,  foiled,  ruined,  cheated. 
(Slang.) 

IL  Mach.  &  Vehicles :  Having  a  central 
depression;  hollowed,  cup-shaped.  Applied 
to  wheels. 

dished-O'Qt,  s.  A  term  applied  to  the 
sunk  cradling  employed  in  vaults,  coved  ceil- 
ings, and  domes  which  are  formed  by  wooden 
ribs  (bracketing)  upon  which  the  lath  and 
plastering  are  secured. 

*  dis-he'ir  (h  silent),  v.t.  Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
hctr  (q.v.).  To  debar  or  incapacitate  from 
inheriting 

"  Design 'd  to  he  w  the  immrial  cedar  down. 
Defraud  succe.Sfion,  and  dishelr  the  crown," 

Drji  den  :  Hind  <t  Panther.  iiL  704,  705. 

^  dis-helm',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  dlsheauttner :  des  = 
Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  O.  Fr.  heaulme  =  a 
helmet.  ]  To  deprive  or  divest  of  a  helm  or 
helmet. 

"And  the  Lorde  of  Saynt  Pye  strake  the  Lorde 
Clytforde  on  the  helme.  so  that  he  was  dlshelmed."— 
Beniers  :  Froissart't  Chronicle,  vol.  ii,  oh.  xlviii. 

*  dis-herb'-age  (h  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  herbage  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  her- 
bage, to  make  bare  or  barren 

*  dis-herb'-age-ing  (h  silent),  jw.  par.  &  s. 

[DlSHEBBAGli.] 


A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  S2tb8t.  :  Tlie  act  of  stripping  of  herb- 
age ;  the  state  of  being  stripped  of  grass  or 
herbage. 

"  The  snowe-casting  season  .  .  .  hath  brought  this 
climate  to  clene  disherbageing."— Udal :  Apophth.  of 
Erasmus,  p.  243. 

* dis-her'-ing,  s.  [Pref.  dis;  Eng.  heir,  and 
suff.  'ing.']    The  act  of  disinheriting. 

*  dis-her'-is,  "^  dis-her-ys,  *  dis-her-ize» 

v.t.  [Eng.  disheir ;  -ize.}  To  disinherit,  to 
put  out  of  an  inheritance. 

"  All  Inglis  men  wold  disherys  hiin  blythl^." 

Barbour:  Bruce,  ii  103. 

*  dis-her'-iged,  dis-her'-ized,  pa.  par.  or 

a.      [DiSHERIS.] 

'  dis-her'-i§-ing,  *  dis-her'-iz-mg,  pr. 

par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Disheris.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  disinheriting. 

".  .  .  the  disherizing  of  the  daulphjn  confirmed."— 
Speed  :  Henry  V.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xv.,  §  56. 

*  dis-her'-i-^on,    *  d^s-her'-i-^on,    s 

[Eng.  disheris ;  -on.]  The  act  of  disinheriting 
or  cutting  off  from  inheritance. 

"To  the  dysherlson  of  you  and  your  posteritie  for 
euer," — Hall:  Henry  VIII.  (an.  5). 

*  dis-her'-it,  "*  des-er-yt,  *  dis-er-it» 
*  dis-her-ett,  *  dis-her  -  ite,  *  dys- 
her-yt,  v.  t.  [Fr.  disheriter :  des  =  Lat. 
dis  =  away,  from,  and  Mriter  =  to  inherit 
(q.v.);  Port,  desherdar;  Sp.  desheredar ;  Ital. 
deseredare.]  To  disinherit ;  to  deprive  or  cut 
off  from  an  inheritance  or  succession. 

"  Hwat !  wenden  he  to  disJterite  me  3  Havelok,  2,547. 

*  ^LS-her'-i-tange,  *  dis-her-i-tannce^ 

s.  [Fr.  desheritant,  pr.  par.  of  desJieriter.] 
The  act  of  disinheriting ;  the  state  or  condi- 
tion of  being  disinherited. 

"  Having  chid  me  almost  to  the  ruin 
Of  a  disheritance." 

Beaum.  &  FUt. :  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn^  ii.  2. 

*  dis-her'-it-ed,  *  dis-er-it-ide,  pa.  par. 
or  a.    [Disherit.] 

*  dis-her'-it-ing,  pr.  par.,  u..,  &  s.  [Dis- 
herit,] 

A.  &  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  disinheriting ;  dis- 
inlieritance. 

"  The  disheriting  of  the  right  heyre  is  alwaies  wont 
to  be  the  beginning  of  ciml  vfB.Ts."—Stow  :  Edward 
tJie  Confessor  (lu66). 

*  dis-her-it'-i-son,  *  dis-her-it-e-son,  s. 

[O.  Ft.  diserteisou7i..]  Disinheriting,  disin- 
heritance. 

"  Tille  alle  oux  heirs  grete  disheriteson." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  290. 

*  dis-her'-i-tor,  s.  \^vi^,.  disherit ;  -or.]  One 
who  disinherits  or  shuts  another  out  of  his 
inheritance. 

*  dis-her'-o,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  hero 
q.v.).]  To  render  unheroic ;  to  reduce  from 
the  rank  of  a  hero. 

"Has  done  his  best  in  an  underhand,  treacheroas 
manner,  to  dishero  him.' —Carlyle :  Miscell.,  iv.  143, 

*  di-shev'-cl,  *  di-schev-el,  *  di-schev- 
ell,  v.t.&oi.  [0.  Fr.  descheveler;  Fr.  deche- 
veler;  O.  Fr.  des  =  Ft.  de  =  Lat.  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  O.  Fr.  cheval;  Fr.  cheveu ;  Lat. 
capillum  =-- 'ha.iT ;  Sp.  de$cai>eUar ;  Ital.  dis- 
capigliare.l 

A*  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.:  To  spread  the  locks  or  tresses  of 
the  hair  loosely  and  carelessly  ;  to  throw  the 
hair  about  negligently ;  to  suffer  the  hair  to 
hang  or  flow  loosely  (obsolete  except  in  the 
pa.  par.). 

"  His  mane,  disheveUed,  o'er  hia  shonldera  flies." 
Pope :  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  857. 

2.  Fig. :  To  scatter,  to  disperse. 

"  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  its  glory  fades 
Like  the  fair  flower  dishevelled  in  the  wind." 

Cowpcr  :  Task,  iii  261,  262. 

B.  Tntrans.  :  To  hang  or  lie  loosely  and 
negligently. 

"Their  hair  curling  diaftencls  about  their  ahouldeiB." 
Sir  T.  Herbert :  Travels,  p.  300. 

*  di-shev'-ele,  *  di-schev-ele,  *  dis- 
sheve-ly,  *  dls-shiv-ill,  a.  [O.  Fr.  des- 
chevele ;  Fr.  (Ucheveli,  pa.  par.  of  O.  Fr.  des- 
cheveler; Fr.  decheveler  =  to  dishevel.] 


2&te,  ^t,  fare,  amidst^  what,  f^ll,  father;   we.  wet»  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pik, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sj^rian.     se,  oe  =  e ;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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1.  Dishevelled,  loose. 

"All  her  here  it  shone  as  gold  so  fyne, 
JHNhiitiU,  criape.  dowue  hyiigyng  at  her  bak." 

Cltaucvr :  Court  of  Love,  V67, 138. 

2.  With  dishevelled  hair. 


d][-Sliev'-elled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dishevel.] 

"^  di-sliev'-ell-ing,  pr.  par.,  u..,  &  5.  [Di- 
sh kvel.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  throwing  or  causing 
the  hair  to  fall  loosely  or  in  disorder. 

"  di-shev'-el-ment,  s.  [Eng.  dishevel; 
-ment]  The  act  of  dishevelling  ;  the  state  of 
heing  dishevelled.     {CarlyU.) 

dish'-ful,  •  dish-fuU,  s.  [Eng.  dish ;  -fulil).] 
As  much  as  will  fill  a  dish,  or  as  a  dish  will 
hold. 

"Sold  a  small  dishfull  for  a  (XuG^&t."—nackluyt: 
Voyages,  vol  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  230. 

d^Bh'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Dish,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Dished,  hollow,  concave.  [Dish, 
v.,  A.  II.] 

"  li'or  the  form  of  the  wheels,  some  make  them  more 
dUhinff  .  .  .  that  is,  more  concave,  hy  setting  off  the 
spokes  and  fellies  more  outwai'ds." — Jlortimer. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  placing  on  or 
securing  in  a  dish. 

2.  Mack.  &  Vehicles :  The  act  or  process  of 
making  a  wheel  dished ;  the  state  of  being 
dished. 

dishing-out,  s. 

Arch. :  Cradling.  The  timber  ribs  and 
pieces  for  sustainingthe  lathing  and  plastering 
of  vaulted  ceilings.  The  same  term  is  applied 
to  the  wooden  bracketing  for  carrying  the  en- 
tablature of  a  shop  front.    (Gwilt.) 

disliing-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  which  is 
dished. 

*dis-h6'nie,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  hovie 
(q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  a  home ;  to  eject  from 
a  home. 

"Sumbera  of  poor  familieg  being  incontinently 
dishorned  to  give  space  for  magnificent  roadways." — 
Daili/  Telegraph,  Kov.  7.  1882. 

dis-hon'-est  (h  mute),  a.  [0.  Fr.  deshon- 
Qieste  ;  Fr.  deshonnete :  des  =  Lat.  dis  —  away, 
apart,  and  honneste,  Vr.honnite— hat.  honesttis 
—  honourable ;  Sp.  &  Port,  desluinesto  ;  Ital. 
disonesto.]     [Honest.] 

*  1.  Disgraced,  dishonourable. 

"  liO  !  how  his  rage  dishonest  drags  along 
Hector's  dead  earth,  insensible  of  wrong  ! " 

Pope  :  IIome)-'s  Iliad,  xxiv.  6G,  67. 

*2.  Disgracing,  disgraceful,  ignominious,  un- 
becoming, mean. 

"  His  robe,  which  spots  indelible  besmear. 
In  rags  dis!u>nest  nuttera  with  the  air," 

Pope  :  llomirr's  Odyssey,  xiii.  502,  503. 

3.  Void  or  destitute  of  honesty,  probity,  or 
good  faith  ;  fraudulent,  knavish,  cheating,  not 
straightforward. 

"William  was  too  wise  not  to  know  the  value  of  an 
honest  man  iua-disitonest  i\se."—Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng  , 
ch.  XV. 

4.  Characterized  by  dishonesty  or  want  of 
good  faith  ;  fraudulent,  not  straightforward. 

"  If  they  sometimes  ascribed  to  his  disJioncst  policy 
what  W!is  really  the  elfect  of  accident  or  inadvertence, 
the  fault  waahisown," — /Uacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

5.  Acquired  or  gained  dishonestly. 

"  Behold,  therefore  I  have  smitten  mine  band  at  thy 
dishonest  gain."— -fiieft.  xxii.  13. 

*  6.  Unchaste,  lewd. 

"  I'll  no  more  of  you ;  besides,  you  grow  dishonest."^ 

Shdkesp. :  Twelfth  mght,  i.  5. 

1  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
honest and  ktmvish:  "  Dislwnest  marks  the 
contrary  to  honest :  knavish  marks  the  like- 
ness to  a  knave.  Dishonest  characterizes  simply 
the  mode  of  action  ;  knavish  characterizes  the 
agent  as  well  as  the  action  :  what  is  dishonest 
violates  the  established  laws  of  man  ;  what  is 
knavish  supposes  peculiar  art  and  design  in 
the  accomplishment.  It  is  dishonest  to  take 
anything  from  another  which  does  not  be- 
long to  one  ;  it  is  knavish  to  get  it  by  fraud 
or  artifice,  or  by  imposing  on  the  confidence 
of  another.  We  may  prevent  rfis/ioj)  e^^  prac- 
tices by  ordinary  means  of  security  ;  but  we 
must  not  trust  ouj'selves  in  the  company  of 
knavish  people,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  be  over- 
reached."   (Crahh:  Eng.  Synon.) 


*  dlS-hon'-est  (h  mute),  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  des- 
honester;  Sp.  &  Port,  deslionestar ;  Ital.  dis- 
onestare,  from  Lat.  dehonesto  =  to  dishonour.] 

1.  To  disgrace,  to  dishonour. 

"Do  defile  and  disTionest  the  admoulcions  of  the 
ghoaiiiil." ~l/dal:  Pref.  to  John. 

2.  To  deflower,  to  violate. 

"  As  if  he  should  have  enticed  into  his  house  a  faire 
maide  and  done  her  villanie  .  .  .  and  then  thrust  her 
out  dishonested."—Ferrex  &  Porrex.  (Printer  to  the 
Header.) 

dis-hon-est-ly  (/t  mute),  odv.  [Eng.  dis- 
Mnest ;  -ly.] 

*  1.  In  a  dishonourable,  disgraceful,  or  igno- 
minious manner. 

"...  there  to  be  dishonestly  slayne."— Sir  J.  Elyot  : 
The  Govemour,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi, 

*  2.  Dishonourably,  contumeliously. 

"  Dishonestly  to  speake  of  any  wight,  she  deadly 
hateth." — Chaucer:  Mouse  of  Curtesie. 

3.  In  a  dishonest  or  fraudulent  manner ; 
contrai-y  to  uprightness  or  probity ;  with 
fraudulent  intentions  or  views. 

"Most  dishonestly  he  doth  deny  it." — S!iakesp : 
Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

*  4.  Lewdly,  unchastely. 

"She  that  liveth  dishonestly  is  her  father's  heavi- 
ness."—£ccZu«.  xxiL  4, 

dis-hon'-es-t^,  *  dis-hon-es-te  {h  mute), 
s.  [Pref.  di5,  and  Eng.  honesty  (q.v.);  Fr.  des- 
honnetete;  Ital.  disonesta;  Sp.  deshonestidad.] 

1.  A  want  of  uprightness,  probity,  or  good 
faith  ;  a  disposition  to  cheat,  deceive,  or  de- 
fraud. 

"  He  must  perpetually  expose  his  ignorance  and  dis- 
honesty."—JoHin  :  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Bistory. 

2-  "Tlie  quality  of  being  dishonest ;  an 
absence  or  want  of  honesty  ;  a  fraudulent  or 
dishonest  nature  (applied  to  acts). 

3.  A  dishonest  act  or  conduct ;  a  violation 
of  duty  or  trust ;  fraud,  cheating. 

"Dishonesty  and  breach  of  his  duty  and  trust." — 
Stati;  Trials:  Duke  of  Buckinghnjn  (162G). 

*  4.  Anything  which  causes  disgi-ace,  shame, 
or  dishonour. 

"  From  thouaand  dishoiwstiea  have  I  him  drawn.' 
Wyat :  Complaynt  upon  Love. 

*  5.  Unchastity,  lewdness,  incontinence. 

"You  do,  if  you  suspect  me  in  any  disltonesty."— 
Shakesp. :  Jlerry  Wives,  iv.  2. 

*  dis-hon'-or-ar-y  (h  mute),  a.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  honorary  (q.v.).]  Bringing  dis- 
lionour,  disgrace,  or  shame  upon  ;  tending  to 
disgrace. 

dis-hon'-our,  "  dis~lion-oure  (h  mute),  s. 
[Fr.  deshonnevr :  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  from, 
and  honneiir  =  honouv  ;   Sp.  deshonor ;  Ital. 
disonore.] 
I.  Ordinary  Lang^iage : 

1.  Disgrace,  ignominy ;  anything  which  in- 
jures the  honour  or  reputation  ;  a  reproach,  a 
shame. 

"  I  choose  the  nobler  part,  and  yield  my  breath, 
Ilather  than  bear  dishonour,  worse  than  death." 

Pope :  Homer's  Odyssey,  xvi.  Ill,  112. 

2.  A  reproach,  or  word  of  disparagement ; 
calumny. 

"  So  good,  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonour  of  her. " 

Shakesp. :  Henry  YTIT.,  ii.  3. 

IL  Comm.  :  Default  made  in  meeting  a  bill 
when  presented  for  payment ;  failure  to  pay  a 
promissory  note  when  due.  ^Notice  of  Dis- 
honour.] 

^  Notice  of  Dishonour : 

Comm. :  If,  when  a  bill  is  presented  for  ac- 
ceptance, the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn 
refuses  to  accept  it,  or  if,  when  presented  for 
payment,  the  acceptor  refuses  to  pay  it,  or  if 
a  promissory  note  is  not  paid  when  it  falls 
due,  such  default  is  termed  dishonour;  and 
the  holder  of  the  bill  or  note  is  bound  to  give 
notice  to  the  !parties  who  drew  the  bill  or 
note,  or  to  those  who  have  negotiated  it.  This 
notice  is  called  notice  of  dishonour,  and  if  the 
holder  fails  to  give  notice  of  the  same,  the 
parties  who  would  otherwise  have  been  re- 
sponsible are  discharged  from  their  liability. 
Notice  may  be  given  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in 
writing.    (Counting-lwuse  Diet.) 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
honour, disgrace,  and  shame :  "Disgrace  is 
more  than  dishonour  and  less  than  shame. 
The  disgrace  is  applicable  to  those  who  are 
not  sensible  of  tlie  dishonour,  and  the  slmme 
to  those  who  are  not  sensible  of  the  disgrace. 
The  tender  mind  is  alive  to  dts/iontrar";  those 
who  yield  to  their  passions,  or  are  hardened 
in  their  vicious  courses,  are  alike  insensible 


to  disgrace  or  shntne.  Dishonour  is  seldom  the 
consequence  of  any  offence,  or  offered  with 
any  intention  of  punishing  ;  it  lies  mostly  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  individiml.  Disgrace 
and  sharn^  are  the  direct  consequences  of  mis- 
conduct, but  disgrace  attaches  to  the  punish- 
ment which  lowers  a  person  in  his  own  eyes  ; 
shanu  to  that  which  lowers  hun  in  the  eyes  of 
others  :  the  former  is  not  so  degrading  nor  so 
exposed  to  notice  as  the  latter  .  .  .  the 
fear  of  dishonour  acts  as  a  laudable  stimulus 
to  the  discharge  of  one's  duty :  the  fear  of  dis- 
grace or  sliame  serves  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  vices  or  crimes.  A  soldier  feels  it  a 
dishonour  not  to  be  always  at  the  post  of 
danger,  but  he  is  not  always  sufficiently  alive 
to  the  disgrace  of  being  punished,  nor  is  he 
deterred  from  his  irregularities  by  the  open 
shame  to  which  he  is  sometimes  put  in  the 
presence  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  As  epithets 
they  likewise  rise  in  sense,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  other  characteristics  :  a  dishonour- 
able action  is  that  which  violates  the  principles 
of  honour  ;  a  disgraceful  action  is  that  which 
reflects  disgrace  ;  a  sham^ul  action  is  that  of 
which  one  ought  to  be  fully  ashamed  :  it  is 
very  dishono%vrahle  for  a  man  not  to  keep  his 
Avord  ;  very  disgraceful  for  a  gentleman  to 
associate  with  those  who  are  his  inferiors  in 
station  and  education  ;  very  shameful  for  him 
to  use  his  rank  and  influence  over  the  lower 
orders  only  to  mislead  them  from  their  duty  : 
a  person  is  likewise  said  to  be  dishonourable 
who  is  disposed  to  bring  dishonour  upon  him- 
self ;  but  things  only  are  disgraceful  or  shame- 
fid  :  a  dishonourable  man  renders  himself  an 
outcast  among  his  equals ;  he  must  then 
descend  to  his  inferiors,  among  whom  he  may 
become  familiar  with  the  disgraceful  and  the 
shameful:  men  of  cultivation  are  ^ive  to  what 
is  dishonourable ;  men  of  all  stations  are  alive 
to  that  which  is  for  them  disgraceful,  or  to  that 
which  is  in  itself  shameful :  the  sense  of  what 
is  dishonourable  is  to  the  superior  what  the 
sense  of  the  disgraceful  is  to  the  inferior  ;  but 
the  sense  of  what  is  sliamefid' is  independent 
of  rank  or  station,  and  forms  a  part  of  that 
moral  sense  which  is  inherent  in  the  breast  of 
evei-y  rational  creature.  Whoever  therefore 
cherishes  in  himself  a  lively  sense  of  what  is 
dishonourable  or  disgraceful  is  tolerably  secure 
of  never  committing  any  thing  that  is  shame- 
ful."   (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis-hon'-our  (h  mute),  v.t.  [Fr.  deshonorer ; 
O.  Sp.  deshonorar ;  Sp.  &:  Poit.  deshonrar ; 
Ital.  disoiiorare.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  disgi-ace ;  to  bring  disgrace,  shame, 
reproach,  or  ignominy  upon  ;  to  stain  the 
character  of ;  to  damage  the  reputation  of. 

"  Dishonour  not  her  honourable  name." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.  iv.  5. 

2.  To  treat  with  indignity  or  ignominy. 

"  He  is  dishonoured  by  a  man  which  ever 
ProfuaseJ  to  him," 

SJiakeap.  :  Winter's  7'nle,  i,  2. 

3.  To  disgrace  or  disfigure  by  depriving  of 
any  ornament,  appendage,  &c. 

"  If  not  dislionoured  quite  of  hair, 
The  ragged  fleece  is  thin,  and  thin  is  worse  tlian 
bare."         Dryden  :  Ovid ;  Metamorj'hoses  xv. 

*  4.  To  violate  the  chastity  of,  to  debauch. 

IL  Comm. :  To  refuse  to  accept  a  bill  when 
presented  for  acceptanre  (said  of  the  person 
on  whom  the  bill  is  drawn),  or  to  refuse  or 
neglect  to  pay  a  bill  when  presented  for  pay- 
ment (said  of  the  person  by  whom  the  bill  is 
accepted) ;  to  refuse  or  make  default  in  meet- 
ing a  promissory  note  when  due. 

dis-hon'-our-a-ble  (h  mute),  a,  [Fr.  dis- 
honorable.] 

1.  Destitute  or  undeserving  of  honour;  un- 
honoured. 

"  To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves  " 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

2.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  dishonour, 
shame,  reproach,  or  ignominy  ;  disgraceful, 
dishonouring,  mean,  base. 

'"His  daughter's  hand  is  deemed  the  sikjU, 
Of  such  dishonourable  broil," 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  34. 

3.  In  a  state  or  condition  of  disesteem  or 
neglect ;  dishonoured,  neglected,  despised. 

"  He  that  is  dishonourable  in  riches,  how  much  more 
in  poverty?"— .ffccius.  x.  31. 

•;  For  the  difference  between  dishononrcMc , 
disgraceful  and  shameful,  see  Dishonour,  s. 

dis-hon'-our-a-ble-ness  (Ji  mute),  s.  [Eng. 
dishonourable  ;  '-ness.]  The  quality  of  being 
dishonourable. 


b6il,  1)6^;  p6^t,  j^Ttrl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^st.    ph  =  1 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


dishonourably— disinherit 


dls-hdn'-our-a-bly  {h  mute),  adv.  [Eng. 
dishonourab{ley:  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  dishonourable,  disgraceful,  or  shame- 
ful manner. 

"Things  that  are  harshly  aud  dulionourabli/  as- 
Krtiid."~ffall:  Contempl.,  vol.  i.,  Of  Religion. 

2.  Disrespectfully,  without  due  respftct  or 
honour. 

"  If  any  should  apeake  dishonourably  of  her  maies- 
tie." — Rackluyt :  Voyages,  iii.  166. 

dis-hon'-oured  (k  mute),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dis- 
honour, v.] 

dis-hon'-our-er  (h  mute),  s.  [Eng.  dis- 
honour; -er.] 

1.  One  who  dishonoura,  disgraces,  or  treats 
another  or  any  thing  dishonourably. 

"  Dithonourer  ot  Dagon." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  860. 

2.  A  violator  of  chastity,  a  debaucher. 

^[s-hon'-our-ing  (h  mute),  pr.  par.,  it..,  &  s. 
[Dishonour,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  treating  with,  or 
causing  dishonour  to. 

"  What  thing  can  bee  done  more  to  the  dishonouririff 
of  Christ  ?  " — Latimer :  Sermons,  p.  267. 

*  dis-hom',  *dis-home,  v.t.  fPref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  horn  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  or  divest 
of  horns. 

"  We'll  all  present  ourselves  ;  dis-7iorn  the  spirit. 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor." 

Shakesp :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

*  dis-lioni'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dishorn.] 

*  dlS-hors'ed,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  Jiorsed 
(q.v.).]     Dismounted;  on  foot,  unhorsed. 

"  Then  each,  disTioraed  and  drawing,  lashed  at  each." 
Tennyson :  Enid,  hdZ. 

dishort.  s.  [Pref.  dis  (intens.),  Eng.  short 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A  deficiency  in  weight. 

2.  An  injury,  anything  prejudicial. 

3.  A  disappointment. 

4.  Displeasure,  vexation. 

"  Qnhilk  made  her  balth  to  rafl'e  and  to  dispair. 
First  that,  but  cause,  they  did  her  sic  dishort." 

K.  James  VI. :  Chron.,  S.  P.  iii.  482. 

**  dis-hum'-our  (h  mute),  5.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  humour,  a.  (q.v.).]  Ill-humour,  peevish- 
ness, crossness,  impatience. 

"Speaking  impatiently  to  servants,  or  any  thing 
that  betrays  inattention  or  dishumour,  are  also 
criminal"— Spectator,  No.  424. 

*  dis-hum'-our  (/i  mute),  v.t.  Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  humour,  v.  (qv,)]  To  put  out  of 
humour,  to  vex. 

"  Here  were  a  couple  unexpectedly  dishumoured." — 
Ben  Joneon :  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  v,  3. 

dl'-si-dae,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  (iis(a)(q.v.),  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -idoe.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Ophrese. 

* dlS-il-lu'-^ion,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
illusion  (q.v.).]     To  disillusionize. 

"  I  suppose  familiarity  disillusions  one." — A  True 
Reformer  (1873),  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xli.,  p.  224. 

t  dfe-5fl.-lu'-§ion-ize,  v,t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
illiisionize  (q.v.).]  To  free  or  to  deliver  from 
any  illusion  ;  to  disenchant. 

"Trying  to  disillusionize  a  youth  whom  the  stage 
glitter  with  which  she  is  invested  has  fascinated.'  — 
jithencBum.  April  1, 1882. 

*  dis-]in-park^  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
imparl  (q.v.).]  To  free  from  the  barriers  of 
a  park  ;  to  free  from  restraints  or  seclusion. 

*  dis-un-prison  (prison  as   pris'n),  v.t. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  imprison  (q.v,).]     To  re- 
lease from  prison ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

"The  open,  violent  rebellion  and  victory  of  distm- 
prisoned  anarchy  against  corrupt,  worn-out  autho- 
rity."— Carlyle  .'  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  i. 

*  dis-im-pr^'ve,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
improve  (ci.v.).^ 

1.  Trans. :  To  make  worse,  to  deteriorate. 
"Branches  which  hinder  the  growth  and  stock  and 

disimprove  the  fruit." — Bp,  Taylor  ;  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
ser.  4. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  become  worse,  to  deteriorate. 

"^  dis-un-pr^'ve-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  improvement  (q.v.).]  A  reduction  or 
bringing  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state  ;  a 
falling  offin  quality  ;  deterioration, 

"Four parts  in  ftve  of  the  plantations,  for  thirty 
years  past,  have  been  real  dis'im.provements." — Swift : 
Power  of  Bishops. 


*  dis-in-car'-5er-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  incarcerate  (q.v.).]  To  set  at  liberty,  to 
set  free  from  prison  or  confinement,  to  liber- 
ate. 

"The  arsenical  bodies  being  now  coagulated,,  and 
kindled  into  flaming  atoms,  require  dry  and  warm 
air,  to  open  the  earth  for  to  disincarcerate  the  same 
veneue  bodies."— /Torue^/. 

dis-in-clin-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
inclination  (q.v.). J  A  want  of  inclination, 
desire,  or  propensity  ;  a  dislike,  an  unwilling- 
ness, an  indisposition. 

"The  same  taste  will  produce  a  general .-di«inc^i7ia- 
tion  to  ma,irimony."^Priestley :  On  Bistory,  lect.  60. 
*ir  For  the  difference  between  disinclination 
and  dislike,  see  Dislike. 

dis-in-cli'ne,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  in- 
cline (q.v.).]  To  produce  a  disinclination, 
dislike,  or  indisposition  in  ;  to  make  averse  or 
indisposed ;  to  alienate  the  affections  or 
desires  from. 

"  To  social  scenes  by  nature  disinclined." 

Cowper :  Retirement,  606. 

dis-in-clln'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disincline.] 

dis  -  in  - clin' -  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.  [Dis- 
incline.] 

A.  &  B,  ^5  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  disinclined, 
indisposed,  or  averse. 

*  dis-in-clo'se,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  in- 
close (q.v.).]  To  throw  open  what  has  been 
inclosed ;  to  free  from  inclosure. 

*  dis-in-cor'-pdr-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  incorporate,  v.  (q.v.)]  * 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  rights,  powers,  or 
privileges  of  a  corporate  body. 

2.  To  detach  or  separate  from  a  corporation 
or  society. 

*  dis-in-cor'-por-ate,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  iTicorporate,  a.* (q.v.)]  Deprived  of  the 
rights,  powers,  or  privileges  of  a  corporate 
body ;  detached  or  separated  from  a  corpora- 
tion or  society. 

*dis-in-cor'-p6r-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Disincorporate,  v.] 

*  dis-m-cor'-por-at-mg,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s. 
[Disincorporate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. .-  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  .4s  subst. :  The  same  as  Disincobporation 
(q.v.). 

^  dis-in-cor-por-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  incorporation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  dis- 
incorporating ;  a  depriving  of  the  rights, 
powers,  or  privileges  of  a  corporate  body. 

"  The  king's  ditincorporation  of  the  monks." —  War- 
ton  :  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  p.  41. 

*  dis  -  in  -  crease,    *  dis  -  en  -  crease,  s. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Bug.  increase  (q.v.).]     A  de- 
crease, a  diminution. 

"  Without  addicioan  or  disencrease." 

Chaucer  if) :  Blacke  KnigM. 

*  dis-in-di-VTtd'-u-al-ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  individuhlize  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of 
individuality  or  character. 

"  He  wsa  auswered  .  .  .  with  a  manner  not,  indeed, 
whoUy  disindiwidualized."^ Miss  BrontS:   VUlette,  ch, 
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dis-in-fect',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  infect 
(q.v.).]  To  free  or  cleanse  from  infection  ;  to 
cause  to  be  no  longer  infectious. 

dis-in-fecf-ant,  s.  [Eng.  disinfect;  -ani.] 
A  substance  which  destroys  poisonous  gases, 
or  decomposes  the  bodies  from  which  they 
proceed.  It  also  destroys  the  specific  con- 
tagia  of  disease.  Disinfectants  differ  in  their 
action.  Some  of  the  most  powerful,  as  chlorine, 
chloride  of  lime,  act  by  uniting  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  offensive  body.  Others  oxidize 
the  gas  or  vapour  ;  as  the  fumes  of  nitric  acid 
when  poured  on  a  red-hot  brick.  Others,  by 
removing  water,  and  coagulating  albumen,  as 
carbolicacid.creasote,  sulphuric  acid,  chloride 
of  zinc,  corrosive  sublimate,  &c.  Sulphate  of 
iron  unites  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  forming 
ferrous  sulphide,  and  liberating  sulphuric  acid. 
Sulphur  dioxide,  easily  prepared  by  burning 
sulphur,  is  a  powerful  disinfectant.  It  de- 
composes sulphuretted  hydrogen,  removes 
oxygen  from  organic  bodies,  and  also  appears 
to  immediately  destroy  infections  produced 
from  the  presence  of  "a  fungus.     Quicklime 


absorbs  gases  from  the  air,  and  abstracts  water 
from  organic  bodies.  Finely  powdered  char- 
coal is  a  valuable  disinfectant,  from  its  power 
of  absorbing  gases.  Permanganate  of  potas- 
sium is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent ;  a  solution 
of  it  exposed  in  a  wide  dish  in  a  sick  room 
absorbs  and  oxidizes  the  offensive  smell.  It 
is  also  very  useful  for  disinfecting  water  for 
drinking  purposes  where  the  supply  is  bad. 

dis-in-fect'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disinfect.] 

dis-in-fect'-ing,  pr.  par.,  u..,  &  s.  [Disin- 
fect.] 

A,  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  S  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Assu.bst.  :  The  act  of  purifying  from  any- 
thing infectious. 

dis-in-fec'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  im^ 
fectlon  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  purifying  from  in- 
fectious or  contagious  matter,  &c. 

dis-in-fect'-or,  s.  [Eng.  disinfect ;  -orJl  An 
apparatus  for  disseminating  a  gas,  vapour,  or 
fine  spray  for  the  purification  of  the  air  and 
the  counteraction  of  contagious  influences. 
The  modes  are  various  :  Atomizers  lor  spray- 
ing ;  vessels  in  which  gases  are  eliminated  by 
chemical  action  ;  vapours  generated  by  the 
heat  of  lamps  beneath  vessels  containing  the 
ingredients ;  blowers  by  which  a  medicated 
atmosphere  is  diffused  ;  trays  in  which  the 
materials  are  exposed  to  the  ordinary  currents 
of  air  ;  pastilles  for  burning  ;  odours  and  per- 
fumes for  disguising  ;  earth  and  charcoal  for 
absorbing.    0{night.) 

*  dis-in-fla'me,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  in- 
Jiame.  (q.v,).]  To  d^est  or  deprive  of  ardour 
or  enthusiasm. 

"  Why  are  your  hot  spirits  bo  quickly  disinjiamedf" 
Chapman :  Hom.er'8  Iliad,  xii. 

*  dlS-in-gen-u'-l-ty",  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
ingenuity  (q.v.).]  Unfairness  ;  want  of  can- 
dour ;  disingenuousness. 

"  They  contract  a  habit  of  ill-nature  and  disingenuUy 
necessary  to  their  affairs,  and  the  temper  of  those  upon 
whom  they  are  to  work." — Clarendon :  CivU  War,  L  321. 

dis-in-gen'-U-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  - 
ingenuous  (q.v.).J 

1.  (Of  persons)  :  Not  ingenuous  ;  wanting  in 
frankness,  openness,  or  candour  ;  making  use 
of  or  given  to  underhand  practices ;  mean,  not 
straightforward. 

"  Persons  entirely  disingenitous,  who  really  do  not 
believe  the  opinions  they  defend." — BuTne :  Principles 
of  Morals,^  L 

2.  (Of  things):  Mean,  underhand;  not  open 
or  candid ;  unbecoming. 

"  But  no  artifice  could  be  more  disingenuous."  — 
Macaulay  :  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

dis-in-gen'-u-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disin- 
genuous; -ly.]  In  a  disingenuous,  mean,  un- 
derhand or  unfair  manner ;  not  ingenuously, 
openly,  or  candidly, 

"  He  disingenuously  hints  a  doubt  of  it  by  his 
words."— Secter;  Ans.  to  Dr.  MayTievfs  ObservatiOTia. 

dis-in-gen'-u-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disin- 
genuous ;  -Tiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
disingenuous  ;  a  want  or  absence  of  frankness, 
openness,  or  candour. 

"  He  behaved  with  a  pusillanimitv  and  dirfn- 
genuousness  which  deprived  him  of  all  claim  to  respect 
or  pity." ~ Macaulay :  Eitt.  Eng.,  ch,  xv. 

*  dis-in-h&b'-it,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
inhabit  (q.v.).]  [Dishabit.]  To  deprive  or 
clear  of  inhabitants  ;  to  depopulate. 

"There  were  nothing  but  exceeding  rough  moun- 
taines  .  .  .  utterly  disinhabited  and  voyd  of  people." 
—Saekluyt :  Voyages,  iii.  374. 

dis-in-h^b'-it-ed,  pa.  par.  or   u.    [Disin- 

HABIT.j 

*  dis-in-her'-i-son,  s.    [Disinherit.] 

1.  The  act  of  disinheriting  or  cutting  off 
from  any  hereditaiy  succession. 

"To  the  peril,  slander,  and  disinTieynsonot  the  king's 
majesty,  and  his  noble  son  Prince  Edward."— State 
Trials:  Earl  of  Sur7-ey  {l^i6), 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  disin- 
herited. 

"The  adultery  of  the  woman  is  worse,  as  bringing 
bastardy  Into  a  family,  taid  disijtheritons  or  gresX  in- 
Juries  to  the  lawful  children."— yer.  Taylor. 

dis-in-her'-it,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
inherit  (q.v,).J 

1.  Lit. :  To  cut  off  from  an  hereditary 
right ;  to  deprive  of  an  inheritance,  or  of  the 
right  of  succeeding  as  an  heir  to  any  property 
or  right  which  by  law  or  custom  would  or 


^te,  f&t,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  s6n ;  mute,  ciib,  ciiret  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  S^lan.     se,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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should  devolve  on  him  in  the  ordinary  conrne 
of  descent. 

"  Until  that  act  of  Parliament  be  repealed 
Whereby  my  eon  is  disinherited." 

SSiakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  L  L 

*  2.  Fig.  To  deprive  of  possession  or  right 
over  ;  to  dispossess,  to  eject. 

"  stoop  thy  pale  Tiaage  through  an  amber  cloud, 
Aod  disinherit  chaos,  that  reigns  here." 

Milton :  Comtts,  333,  3S4. 

^LS-in-her'-it-aii9e,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
inheritance.} 

1.  The  act  of  disinheriting. 

"  Sedition  tendeth  to  the  disinheritance  of  the 
king."— State  7'riala :  W  Stroud  (1620). 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  disin- 
herited. 

dlS~in-her'-it-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disin- 
herit.] 

^£s-in-her'-it-ing,  pr. par.,  a.,  &s.  [Disin- 
herit.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  cutting  off  from  an 
inheritance ;  disinheritance. 

*  ^LS-in-hu'me,  v.t,  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
inkutne  (q.v.).]     To  disinter,  to  exhume. 

*  dis-m-sure  (sure  as  shiir'),  v.t.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  insure  (q.v.).J  To  render  inse- 
cure, to  put  in  danger. 

*  ^is-in-te-gra-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis;  Eng. 
i'nt6gr(ate),  and  slifF.  -able.]  Capable  of  disin- 
tegration ;  that  may  or  can  be  disintegrated. 

dlS-in'-te-grate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
inteyrate  ((i.v.)j  To  separate  or  break  up  a 
solid  into  its  integrant  particles  ;  to  reduce  to 
fragments  or  powder. 

dis-in'-te-grat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disin- 
tegrate.] 

dis-m'-te-grat-ing,  pr.  par.,  n.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
integrate.] 

A,  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  process  of  separating  a 
solid  into  its  integrant  parts ;  disintegration. 

dis-in-te-gra'-tlon,  s.     [Lat.    dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  integratio  =  a  making  wliole  ;  in- 
teger =  whole.]    [Integer.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  breaking  asunder  of  a 
solid  body  into  its  integrant  parts. 

2.  Geol.  :  The  wearing  down  of  rocks  caused 
chiefly  by  the  slow  action  of  frosts,  rains,  and 
other  atmospheric  influences.  The  facility 
with  which  some  kinds  of  rocks  are  acted 
upon  by  these  influences  depends  partly  on 
their  chemical  composition,  partly  on  the 
aggregation  of  their  parcicles,  and  partly  on 
the  readiness  with  which  they  absorb  moisture. 

II.  Fig. :  A  solution  of  integrity,  a  reduction 
into  component  particles. 
I  "The  character,  therefore,  imderwenta  marked  dis- 

integration hy  severance  Into  dlDtinct  parts," — W.  M 
eiadatfme-:  Studies  on  Homer  {185i),vo\.ii.,  §iL,p.44. 

^LS-in'-te-grat-dr,  s.  [Eng.  disintegraUfi) ; 
-or.'] 

1.  A  machine  for  grinding  or  pulverizing 
bones,  guano,  &c.,  for  manure. 

"  Some  firms  use  the  disintegrator  for  grinding  the 
clay.  .  .  .  This  machine  .  .  .  may  be  briefly  described 
as  a  series  of  cages  of  iron  bars,  which  are  made  to 
revolve  rapidly  in  alternately  different  directiona."— 
0.  R.  Redgrave,  in  Casaelta  Technical  Educator, jpt.  ii., 

p.  26r. 

2.  A  mill  in  which  grain  is  broken  into  a 
fine  dust  by  beaters  projecting  from  the  faces 
of  parallel  metallic  discs  revolving  in  contrary 
directions.  The  grain  is  fed  in  at  the  centre, 
and  in  falling  is  caught  by  the  horizontal  bars 
which  project  from  the  rapidly  rotating  discs. 
The  grain  acquires  a  vortical  motion  which 
by  centrifugal  impulse  is  caused  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  beaters,  which  are  in  con- 
centric series,  and  run  in  alternate  directions 
and  at  high  velocity.  {Knight.)  [Floub-mill.] 

dis-in-ter',  *  dis-iu-terre,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  inter  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  unbury,  to  take  out  of  a  grave 
or  the  earth  ;  to  exhume. 

"  Isifl  (their  goddesse  now)  ni  ditinterre." 

Afay :  Lucan,  bk.  ix. 

2.  Fig. :  To  bring  to  light,  as  from  obscurity 
or  oblivion. 


"  The  philosopher,  the  saint,  or  the  hero,  the  wise, 
the  good,  or  the  great  man,  very  often  lie  hid  and  con- 
cealed in  a  plebeian,  which  a  proper  education  might 
iia.ve  di8iTUerred."--Addison:  Spectator,  No.  215. 

*  dis-in'-ter-essed,  a.  [Ft.  disinteressS  = 
disinterested,  pa.  par.  of  desinteresser  =  to 
get  rid  of  all  interest  in.]  Disinterested. 
[Disinterested.] 

"  All  men  are  not  wise  enough,  and  good,  and  disin- 
teregsed."  —  Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  ill. 

*  dis^in'-ter-ess-ment,  *  dis-in -ter-es- 

ment, s.  [Fr.  d&sinteressement]  Disinterested- 
ness, impartiality,  fairness. 

"He  has  managed  some 'of  the  charges  of  the 
kingdom  with  kuowu  ubility,  and  laid  them  down 
with  entire  diHnteresstnent,"— Prior :  'Postscript  to  his 
Preface. 

*  dis-in'-ter-est,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
interest  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  contrary  or  prejudicial  to 
one's  interest,  wishes,  or  prosperity ;  a  disad- 
vantage, a  prejudice. 

"That  there  be  no  prejudice  done  to  my  true 
Church,  nor  diairUerest  to  thy  kingdom." — More  : 
Expos,  of  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  73. 

2.  An  indifference  to  private  profit  or  ad- 
vantage. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Disinterested,  impartial. 

"The  measures  they  shall  walk  by  shall  be  disin- 
terest and  even." — Bp.  Taylor. 

* dia-m'-ter-est,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
interest  (q.  v.).  ] 

1.  To  separate  or  disengage  from  some 
interest  or  party. 

"  If  he  would  disinterest  himself  from  the  queen." — 
Camden  :  Queen  Elizabeth  (an.  1597). 

2.  To  cease  to  pay  interest  to  on  moneys 
borrowed. 

"  In  order  to  abolish  this  foreign  intervention  in  the 
financial  n£faira  of  the  Regency  it  Is  necessary  tu 
disinterest  the  foreign  creditors." — DaUy  Telegraph, 
February  24,  1882. 

*  dis-in '-ter-est-ed-  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  interested  (q.v.). ] 

1.  Without  any  personal  interest  or  concern  ; 
not  interested  or  concerned,  indifferent,  un- 
concerned. 

"  How  disinterested  are  they  of  all  worldly  matters." 
— Bp.  Taylor :  Contemplations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  jl. 

2.  Unbiassed,  impartial ;  tininfluenced  by 
hope  of  private  advantage  or  profit ;  unselfish. 

"  Each  consul  thereupon  names  his  coUeague,  and  a 
contest  of  c^mTiferes^ea  modesty  takes  place." — Lewis: 
Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1865),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  i.,  §  9. 

dis-in'-ter-est-ed-ly^,  adv.  [Eng.  disin- 
terested ;  -ly.]  In  a  disinterested,  unselfish, 
or  generous  manner. 

"  Act  &3  disinterestedly  or  generously  as  yuu  please, 
self  still  is  at  the  hottanx."—S?iqftesbu7T/  :  Freedom  of 
^yit  &  Humour,  pt.  liL,  5  8. 

dis-in-ter-est-ed-nqSB^  s.  [Eng.  disin- 
terested; -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  disin- 
terested ;  indifference  to  private  interest, 
profit,  or  advantage  ;  unselfishness. 

"That  perfect  disinterestedness  and  self-devotion  of 
which  man  seems  to  be  incapable." — Macautay :  Bist. 
Eng.,  ch.  x. 

*  dis-in'-ter-est-ing.  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  interesting  (q.v.)7]  Uninteresting ;  creat- 
ing or  exciting  no  feelings  of  interest. 


dis-in-ter'-mexit,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
interment  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  disinterring  or 
exhuming ;  exhumation. 

dis-in-ter'red,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disinter.] 

dis-in-terr'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
inter.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. ;  The  act  of  exhuming ;  disin- 
terment. 

*  dis-in-tbrall',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
inthrall  (q.v.).]  To  disenthrall ;  to  free  from 
thraldom  or  servitude. 

dis-in-thraU'ed,  pa.   par.  or  a.      [Disin- 

THRAL.  ] 

*  dis-in- thrall'- ing,    pr.    par.,   «.,    &  s 

[DiSlNTHRAL.] 

A.  &  "R,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  disenthralling ; 
disenthraljuent. 


^  dis-in-thral'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  disintkral; 
-ment.]  The  act  of  disenthralling,  or  freeing 
from  thraldom  or  servitude. 

*  dis-in -tri-cate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
itiiricate  (q.v.). }  To  free  from  intricacy;  to 
disentangle. 

"  It  la  therefore  necessary  to  disintricate  the  qnes- 
tion."— Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

*  dis'-in-iire,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  inure 
(q.v.).  J  To  render  unaccustomed  or  unused ; 
to  make  unfamiliar  with. 

"We  are  hindered  and  disinured  bythla  coarse  of 
licensmg." — Milton:  AreopagUica. 

*  dis'-in-iired,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disinure.] 

*  dis-in- val-id'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  dis  (intens-X 
and  Eng.  invalidity  (q.v.).]  "Want  of  validi^ 
or  force ;  invalidity. 

"  So  well  may  I  do,  in  respect  of  the  disinvaZidttj/ 
and  disproportion  of  them." — Mountague  :  Appeal  to 
CcBsar,  p.  130. 

*  dis-in-vest'-i-tiir©,  *■.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  investiture  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  divesting 
or  depriving  of  investiture. 

*  dis-in-yig'-6r-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  invigorate  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  vigour; 
to  weaken,  to  relax,  to  enervate. 

"This  soft  and  warm  and  disinvigorating  climate.'' 
—Sydmeij  Smith :  Letters  (IBW). 

•^ dis-in-vi'te,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  'Eng.  invite 
(q.v.).J    To  retract  or  recall  an  invitation. 

"  I  was,  upon  his  highness's  intiinatiun.  sent  to  ditin- 
vite  them. " — Sir  J,  Finett :  Foreign  A  mbusaaitors,  p.  148. 

dis-in-vit'-ing,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  o.  [Dis- 
in  vite.] 

A,  &-  "B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  retracting  or  re- 
calling an  invitation. 

"  dis-in~vdl've,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  in- 
volve  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  set  free,  to  disentangle. 

"And  for  that  second,  it  is  indeed  disinvolved  at 
those  former  difficulties."— , I/ore  :  Antidote  against 
Idolatry. 

2.  To  unroll,  to  unfold. 

"  And  for  thee. 
Creation  universal  calls  around, 
To  disinvotve  the  moral  world." 

young :  Night.TlioughU,  Ix.  aM-«ft 

dis-in-vol'ved,  pa.  par.  or  a.      [Disinvolve.] 
dis-in-volv'-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.    [Disin- 

VOLVK,] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  unroUing,  unfold- 
ing, or  disentangling. 

dis-j^k'ed,  dis-jask'~it,  a.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  Lat.  disjectus  =  broken  down.] 

1.  Jaded,  decayed,  exhausted,  worn  out. 

"  In  the  morning  after  the  coronation  I  found  myself 
in  a  very  disjaskit  state."— flair .'  The  Steamboat,  p.  2«1. 

2.  Worn,  out  of  repair,  dilapidated. 

"Tak  the  fii-st  broken  (Zi^^cu^cZ-looking  road  that 
makes  for  the  hilla."- Sco«  ;  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xli. 

*  dis-jec'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  disjectus,  pa.  par.  of 
disjicio  =  to  scatter,  to  break  to  pieces  :  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  jacio  =  to  throw,]  A  scat- 
tering, putting  to  flight,  or  breaking  up. 

"The  sudden  disjectionot  Pharaoh's  host," — Bishop 
Horsley :  Bib.  Criticism,  vi.  396. 

duhjoin',  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  desjoindre;  Fr.  di- 
joindre ;  Lat.  disjungo :  0.  Fr.  des  =  Fr.  d&  = 
Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  Fr.  joindre  =  Lat. 
jungo  =  to  join.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  separate,  to  part,  to  dis- 
unite, to  disconnect,  to  sunder,  to  sever,  to 
dissever. 

"  The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse  from  power." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Cwsar,  il  t 
*  B.  Intransitive ; 

1.  To  be  parted,  severed,  or  separated. 

2.  To  part,  to  rid  one's  self. 

"Till  breathless  he  disjoined.' 

Shakesp.  :  Venus  &  Adonis,  ML 

^LS-j6in'ed,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  joined 
(q.v.).]     Separated,  disconnected. 

"  To  form  a  series,  not  too  far  disjoined."— HertchtH  .* 
Astronomy  (1858),  g  303. 

^s-38in'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Disjoin.] 
A-  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
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C.  As  subst. :  Tlie  act  of  separating,  dis- 
connecting, disuniting,  or  sundering. 

«ii3-J^nt',  v.t.&i.     [0.  Fr.  desjoinct,  pa.  par.  of 
desjoindre  =  to  disjoin  (q.v.).] 
A,  Transitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  put  out  of  joint;  to  separate  parts 
united  at  the  joints. 

"  Yet  what  couUl  swords  nr  poisons,  racks  or  flame. 
But  mangle  and  disjoint  the  brittle  frame  ?  " 

Prior :  Henry  tfc  Emma. 

2.  To  separate  or  break  up  a  body  composed 
of  pieces  joined  together. 

"  Some  half-ruined  wall. 
Disjointed  aud  about  to  fall." 
Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  irai(Side  7n7i  (Interlude). 

11.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  put  out  ot  joint,  to  make  out  of  work- 
ing order  ;  to  derange. 

"  The  government  was  disjointed."  —  Macaulay  : 
Hist.  Eng  ,  ch.  xi. 

2.  To  break  the  natural  connection  or  co- 
herence of  ;  to  make  incoherent  or  discon- 
nected.   (Only  used  in  the  pa.  par.) 

"  The  constancy  of  your  wit  was  not  wont  to  bring 
forth  such  disjointed  speeches,"— Sid/it!^. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  fall  in  pieces. 

"  Let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds 
Bufter."  Sliafccsp. :  Macbeth,  liL  2. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
joint and  to  dismcmher :  "The  terms  here 
■spoken  of  derive  their  distinct  meaning  and 
application  from  the  signification  of  the  words 
joint  and  memhcr.  A  limb  of  the  body  may 
be  disjointed  if  it  be  so  put  out  of  the  joint 
that  it  cannot  act ;  but  the  body  itself  is  dis- 
mevibered  when  the  different  limbs  or  parts 
are  separated  from  each  other.  So  in  the 
metaphorical  sense  our  ideas  are  said  to  be 
disjointed  when  they  are  so  thrown  out  of 
iheir  order  that  they  do  not  fall  in  with  one 
another ;  and  kingdoms  are  said  to  be  d)s- 
memhered  where  any  part  or  parts  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*dis-j6int',  *dis-joynt,  *dis-joynte,  a. 

&  s.     [0.  Fr.  desjoinct,  pa.  par.  of  desjoindre.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Disjointed,  out  of  order. 

"  Thinking,  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death. 
Our  state  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame." 

Shakcsjj.  :  JIamlet,  i.  2. 

B.  -4s  suhst. :  A  dilemma,  a  difficulty,  a 
predicament. 

"  Synnes  that  I  atoude  in  this  disjoint." 

Chaucer:  C.  2'.,  14,822. 

diS-joint'-ed,  jm.  jrar.  or  a.    [Disjoint,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  jiar. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  .^s  adjective : 

I.  Lit. :  Broken  up. 

"Whitening  amid  disjointed  stones." 

Scott :  Marmion,  ii,  31. 

II,  Figitratively : 

1.  Disconnected,  incoherent. 

"  The  images  her  troubled  fancy  forms 
Are  iucolierent,  wild  ;  her  words  disjointed." 

Smith. 

■^  2.  Out  of  order  ;  out  of  joint. 

dis-j6int'-ed-l3^,  nc?v.    [Eng.  disjointed;  -ly.] 

In  a  disjointed,  disconnected,  or  incoherent 
manner, 

dis-joint'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dis}oi7iied  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  disjointed,  un- 
connected, or  incoherent. 

dis-jomt'-ing,   *dis-joynt-ing,  vr.  par., 

a.,  &  s.     [Disjoint,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  -pr.  par.  <£■  j)articip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  Assubst. :  The  act  of  separating,  severing, 
or  disconnecting ;  the  state  of  being  disjointed. 

"That  Y'oor -disjoynting 
That  only  stronj:  necessity  thnist  on  you." 

lieautn.  &  Flct. :  Double  Marriage,  iv.  1. 

*  dlS-j6int'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  disjoint :  -ly.]    In 

a  disjointed  or  divided  state  ;  separately. 

"No  one  virtue  can  be  without  another;  when 
they  are  perfect,  then  are  they  joined  ;  but,  disjointlu. 
no  way  can  they  be  perfect."— Sir  J/.  Sandy:  Essays 
(1634).  p.  C. 

*  dis-liid'ge,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  jndqe 
(q.v.).]  To  deprive,  divest,  or  strip  of  the 
rank  or  position  of  a  juOge. 


*  dis-ju-di-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dis  =  apart, 
and  jiidicatio  —  a  judging  ;  j^ulico  =  to  judge,] 
Judgment,  determination,  discrimination. 

"  The  disposition  of  the  organ  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  disjudications  we  make  of  colours." — Boyle  on 


dis-junct'»  a.     [Lat.  disjunctus,  pa.  par.  of  dis- 
jnngo~to  disjoin,  separate  :  (iis=away,  apart, 
andJKJi^o  =  to  join.] 
*"  A.  Ordinary  Language  • 

1.  Separated,  distinct. 

"Meer  arbitrarious  will  as  <Zi^'imc(  from  his  other 
attributes."— y'ant^^  -■  Pre-cxistence  of  SoiUs.  ch.  vii. 

2.  Containing  an  alternative. 

"That  disjunct  charge  of  either  living  chastely,  or 
marrying  a  wife  whom  they  may  not  divorce.  '—Bp. 
JIall :  Honour  of  Married  Clergy. 

B.  Entom.:  An  epithet  applied  to  insects 
whose  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  are  separated 
by  a  deep  incision. 

disjunct 'motion,  s. 

Mu-ne  :  A  term  used  when  the  sounds  in  a 
movement  move  by  skips,  e.g.,  C,  F,  D,  G. 

disjunct-tetrachords,  s.  pi. 

Music :  Tetraohords  having  such  a  relation 
to  each  other  that  the  lowest  interval  of  the 
upper  is  one  note  above  the  highest  interval 
of  the  lower. 

''■■  dis-junc'-tion»  s.  [Lat.  disjiinctio  =  a  dis- 
joining, from  disjunctus,  pa.  par.  of  disjungo.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  disjoining ;  dis- 
union, separation. 

"There's  no  disjunction  to  lie  made." 

Skakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

2.  Logic  :  A  disjunctive  proposition. 

"One  side  or  other  of  the  following  disjunction  is 
tme~"—Paley:  Evidences,  pt.  i.,  ch.  lit 

dis-junct'-ive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  disjonctif;  Ital. 
disgiuntivo;  Sp.  disyuntivo,  from  hot.  disjuyic- 
tivus,  from  disjunctus,  pa.  par.  ot  disjungo.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Tending  to  disjoin,  disconnect,  or  sepa- 
rate ;  disjoining,     [tl.  1.] 

2.  Incapable  of  union. 

"Wliose  atoms  are  of  that  disjunctive  nature,  as  not 
to  be  united  in  a  sufficient  number  to  make  a  visible 
masa."— Grew. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Gram.  :  Expressive  of  or  marking  separa- 
tion or  opposition  ;  a  term  applied  to  those 
conjunctions  wliicb  unite  sentences  or  parts 
of  sentences  in  construction,  but  divide  or 
disjoin  the  sense  :  as,  Socrates  was  wise,  but 
Alcibiades  was  not.  Such  conjunctions  are, 
or,  else,  but,  &c. 

"Others  fconiunctions]  termed  disjunctive  connect 
sentences  while  they  aeem  to  disjoin  their  meanings." 
Beattie :  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.,  §  3. 

2.  Logic : 

(1)  A  disjunctive  proposition  is  one  whicli 
expresses  the  relation  (apparently)  of  two  or 
more  judgments  which  cannot  be  true  to- 
gether, and  one  or  other  of  which  must  be  true, 
as  :  "  Either  the  Bible  is  false,  or  holiness  ought 
to  be  followed.'"    {Thomson.) 

(2)  A  disjunctive  syllogism  is  when  the  mnjor 
proposition  is  disjunctive,  as  :  The  earth  moves 
in  a  circle,  or  an  ellipse.  But  it  does  not 
move  in  a  circle.  Therefore  it  moves  in  an 
ellipse.    (Watts.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gram.  :  A  disjunctive  particle  :  as,  or, 
nor,  neither,  but,  else. 

"  Of  these  disjunctives  some  are  simple,  some  adver- 
sative."— Harris:  Hermes,  ii.  2. 

2.  Logic:  A  disjunctive  proposition, 

dis-junct'~ive-ly»afZr.  [Eng. disjunctive;  -ly.] 
In  a  disjunctive  manner ;  separately,  distinctly. 

"What  he  observes  of  the  numbers  disjunctively 
and  apart,  reason  suggests  to  be  applicable  to  the 
whole  body  united," — More :  Decay  of  Piety. 

^'  dis-junct'-iire,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
juncture  ((\.\ .).~\  The  act  of  separating,  or 
disuniting;  the  state  of  being  disunited. 

"  Those  hYa\s6S,disjunctures,  orbrokenness  of  bones." 
Goodwin  :  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  347. 

*  dis-ju'ne,  *  de-ju'ne,  "^  dis-joon,  *^  dis- 
ione,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desjiine ;  Fr,  dejeuner.] 
Breakfast. 

"  Than  in  the  morning  u]j  scho  gat. 
And  on  hir  hairt  laid  hir  disjune." 

Banv.atync  :  Poems,  p.  216,  st.  h. 

1"  To  make  a  disjune  of:  To  swallow  up  at  a 
single  meal,  to  annihilate  at  one  attack. 

"  A  fifth  part  of  them  were  able  to  make  a  disjune  of 
all  the  Gordons  when  at  their  best." — Baillie :  Letters, 
i.  60. 

disk,  s.    [Disc] 
1.  A  quoit. 

"  Far  as  an  able  arm  the  disk  can  send." 

Pope  :  Homer,  Iliad,  xxiii.  511. 


2.  The  face  of  the  sun,  moon,  &c,,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  the  eye. 

"Where  finds  Fnilosophy  her  eagle  eye. 
With  which  she  gazua  at  you  humjug  disk 
Uudazzled?"  Cowper  :  Task,  i.  712-14. 

II  For  other  meanings  and  uses  of  dish,  see 
Disc. 

*  dis-kind'-ness/  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
kindness  (q.v.). J 

1.  Want  or  absence  of  kindness,  affection, 
or  goodwill ;  unkindness. 

2.  An  act  of  nnkindness  or  malignity ;  in- 
jury, hurt. 

"He  that'puUs  down  his  neighbour's  house  does 
him  a. diBlcindness."— Search :  Light  of  Jfature.  (Introd.) 

*  dis-kno'W,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  know 
'(q.v.).]     To    disown,    to    refuse    to  acknow- 
ledge. 

"  And  when  he  shall  (to  light  thy  sinfull  load) 
Put  manhood  on,  disknow  him  not  for  God." 

Sylvester  :  The  Lawe,  S51. 

*  dis-la'de,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  lade 
(q.v.).]     To  unlade,  to  unload. 

"  .iEgeous  f  ul-f  raught  gallies  are  disladed." 

Heywood  .*  2'roia  Britanica  fl609). 

*  dis-lad'-S^,  V.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng,  Ixidy 
(q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  the  position  or  charac- 
ter of  a  lady, 

*■  dis-lan'-der,  v,  &  s.    [Disclander.] 

^  dis-law'-yer,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
lawyer  (q.v. ).^  To  deprive  of  the  rank,  posi- 
tion, or  standing  of  a  lawyer. 

"They  had  disluK^yered  him."— If orlh:  Life  of  Lord 
Guilford,  Ii.  237. 

*  dis-leaT-ing,  s.  [Pref.  dis;  Eng.  leaf,  and 
suff.  -ing.]    The  loss  or  deprivation  of  leaves. 

"  I  ta  boughs,  with  their  buddings  and  disleafings." — 
Carlyle  :  Heroes  &  Hero-worship,  lect.  i„  p.  32.     . 

^  dis-le'-all,  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and  O.  Fr,  leal.] 
[Disloyal.]    Disloyal,  dishonourable. 
"  Disleall  knight,  whose  coward  corage  chose 
To  wreake  itaelf  on  beast  all  innocent  " 

Renter  :  F.  q.,  II.  v.  .^. 

*  dis-le'ave,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  leaf 
(pi.  leaves).^     To  deprive  of  leaves. 

"  There  Auster  never  roars,  nor  haill  disleaves 
Th'  immortal  grove,  nor  any  branch  bereaves." 

Sylvester :  Magnificence,  66C. 

*  dlS-lik'-a-ble*  a.  [Eng.  dislik{e);  -abU.] 
Deserving  of  being  disliked ;  nupleasant,  dis- 

agi'eeable. 

"  On  the  whole,  as  matters  go,  that  is  not  the  moat 
dislikable." —Carlyle.    (Ogilvie.) 

dis-li'ke»  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  like,  s. 
(q.v.)] 

1.  A  feeling  of  disinclination,  disapproba- 
tion, or  aversion ;  an  absence  of  fondness  or 
affection  ;  distaste,  repugnance. 

"John  Dalrymple  was  regarded  with  incurable  dis- 
trust aud  dislike. ' — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiL 

*  2,  Discord,  disagreement,  dissension. 
"  This  said  Aletes,  aud  a  murmur  i-ose 
That  shew'd  dislike  among  the  Christian  i>eers." 

Fairfax :  Godfrey  of  Boulogne. 

%  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  di5- 
likc,  disgust, displeasure, dissatisfaction, anddiS' 
taste:  '^Dislike  and  dissatisfaction  denote  the 
feeling  or  sentiment  produced  either  by  per- 
sons or  things  ;  dis2)leasure,  that  produced  by 
persons  only  ;  distaste  and  disgust,  that  pro- 
duced by  things  only.  In  regard  to  persons, 
dislike  is  the  sentiment  of  equals  and  persons 
unconnected  ;  displeasure  and  dissatisfaction, 
of  superiors,  or  such  as  stand  in  some  sort  of 
relation  to  us.  Strangers  may  feel  a  dislike 
upon  seeing  each  other ;  parents  or  masters 
may  feel  displeasure  or  dissatisfaction:  the 
former  sentiment  is  occasioned  by  their  sup- 
posed faults  in  character  ;  the  latter  by  their 
supposed  defective  services.  I  dislike  a  per- 
s<:m  for  his  assumption  or  loquacity,  I  am  dis- 
pleased  with  him  lor  his  carelessness,  aud  dis- 
satisfied with  his  labour.  The  displeasure  is 
awakened  by  whatever  is  done  amiss ;  the 
dissatisfaction  is  caused  by  what  happens  amiss 
or  contrary  to  our  expectation.  Accordingly, 
the  word  dissatisfaction  is  not  confined  to 
jiersons  of  a  i)articular  rank,  but  to  the  nature 
of  the  connection  which  subsists  between 
them.  Whoever  does  not  receive  what  he 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  from  another  is 
dissatisjied.  A  servant  may  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  treatment  he  meets  with  from  his 
master ;  and  may  be  said  therefore  to  express 
dissatisfaction,  though  not  displeasure.  In 
regard  to  things,  dislike  is  a  casual  feeling  not 
arising  from  any  specific  cause.  A  dissatisfac- 
tion is  connected  with  our  desires  and  expec- 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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ta^^^ions  :  we  dislike  the  performance  of  an 
actor  from  one  or  many  causes,  or  from  no 
iiltparent  cause  ;  but  we  are  dissatisjied  with 
his  performance  if  it  fall  short  of  what  we 
were  led  to  expect.  In  order  to  lessen  the 
number  nf  our  dislikes  we  ought  to  endeavour 
not  to  dislike  without  a  cause  ;  and  in  order 
to  lessen  our  dissatisfaction,  we  ought  to  be 
moderate  in  our  expectation.  Dislike,  dis- 
taste, and  disQMst  rise  on  each  other  in  their 
signification.  The  distaste  is  more  than  the 
dislike,  and  the  disgust  more  than  the  distaste. 
The  dislike  is  a  partial  feeling,  quickly  pro- 
duced and  quickly  subsiding ;  the  distaste  is  a 
■settled  feeling,  gradually  produced,  and  jier- 
manent  iu  its  duration ;  the  disgust  is  either 
transitory  or  otherwise ;  momentarily  or  gra- 
dually produced,  but  stronger  than  either  of 
the  two  others  .  .  ." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  dislike 
and  disincliuation :  ^'Dislike  applies  to  what 
one  has  or  does  ;  disinclination  only  to  what 
one  does  :  we  dislike  the  thing  we  have,  or 
dislike  to  do  the  thing  ;  but  we  are  disinclined 
to  do  the  thing.  They  express  a  similar  feel- 
ing that  differs  In  degree.  The  disinclina,tion 
is  but  a  small  degree  of  dislike :  the  dislike 
marks  something  contrary  ;  the  disinclination 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  the  absence  of 
an  inclination.  None  but  a  disobliging  tem- 
per has  a  dislike  to  comply  with  reasonable 
requests ;  but  the  most  obliging  disposition 
may  have  an  occasional  disinclination  to  cora- 
plv  with  a  particular  request."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
"       1-) 


^dis-lilce,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  En^.  like,  v. 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  have  a  feeling  of  dislike,  repugnance, 
or  aversion  towards  ;  to  regard  with  repug- 
nance or  disinclination. 

"Whom  he  dlaliked  as  much  aa  itwaa  in  his  easy 
nature  to  dislike  anyhody. "— Afacaulay  :  Hist.  £ng., 
■vol.  ii.,  ch.  Ix. 

*  2.  To  displease. 

"  ru  do  it,  but  it  dislikes  me." 

Shakesp  :  Othello,  ii.  3. 

"*  3.  To  express  disapprobation  of. 
"  I  never  heard    any  soldier  dislike  it." — Shakesp: 
Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  dislike  and 
to  disapprove,  see  Disapprove. 

*  dlS-li'ke,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  like,  «,. 
(q.v.).j     Unlike. 

"Two  stfttea  then,  there  be  after  death  .  .  .  dislike 
in  condition." — Andrewes :  Sermons,  li.  82. 

dis-lik'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dislike,  v.] 

^dis-lik'e-ful,  a.  [Eng.  dislike;  -fuUl)'] 
Full  of  dislike  or  disaffection  ;  disaffected, 
■disagreeable,  unpleasant. 

"  Now  were  it  not,  Sir  Scudamour,  to  you 
DisHkefuU  paiue  so  sad  a  taske  to  take." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  40. 

*diS-llk'e-ll-hood,5.  [En^,  dislikely ;  -hood.] 
Unlikelihood,  irnprobability. 

"* dis-lik'e-1^,  a.  [Eng.  dislike;  -ly.]  Un- 
likely, improbable. 

*dis-lik'-en,  v.t.     [Eng.  dislike,  and  v.  suff. 
-en  (q.v.).J     To  make  unlike,  to  disguise. 
"  Muffle  your  face. 
Dismantle  you,  and,  aa  you  can,  disliken 
The  truth  of  your  own  seeming." 

Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

*  dis-llk'-ened,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Disliken.] 

*  dis-lilEe-xiess,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
likeness  (q.v.).]  Unlikeness,  dissimilitude, 
dissimilarity. 

"That  which  ia  not  designed  to  represent  anything 
but  itself  can  never  mislead  us  from  the  triie  appre- 
hension of  anything  by  Its  dislikcne»s  to  it." — Locke : 
Jliiman  Understanding,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

di3-lik'~er,  s,  [Eng.  dislik(e);  -er.]  One  who 
dislikes,  disapproves,  or  disrelishes. 

"  Among  many  disl'kers  of  the  queen's  marriage."— 
Speed:  Queen  Marie,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xxiii.,  §  28. 

diB-lik'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Dislike,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  -<ls  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  feeling 
■dislike,  repugnance,  or  aversion  towards  any- 
thing. 

"The  consideration  whereof  bred  an  utter  dislikinff 
in  the  whole  oompany."— 5ir  F.  Drake:  The  World 
Encompassed,  p.  89. 

*  dl^-limb'  (&  silent),  v.  t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

limb  (q.v.).]     To  tear  limb  from  limb ;  to  tear 
the  limbs  from. 


*  (Us-lim'bed  (6  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dis- 

LIMB.] 

^dis-limn'  (n  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng,  litnn  (q.v.).]  To  strike  out  of  a  picture, 
to  obliterate,  to  efface. 

"  That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought, 
The  rack  disUirvn-i." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  iv.  14. 

*dis-link',  v.t.      [Pref.  dis.  and   Eng.   link 
(q.v.).]     To  unlink,  to  disjoin,  to  separate. 
"  There  a  group  of  girls 
In  circle  waited,  whom  the  electric  shock 
Dislinked  with  shrieks  and  laughter." 

Tennyson:  Princess  (VtoX.). 

*  dis-live',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  live  (q.v.) ; 
or  perhajis  diSy  and  Eng.  life  (q.v.).]  To  de- 
prive of  life. 

"  Telemachua  dislivcd  Amphimedon." 

Chapman :  HoTner's  Odyssey,  xzii. 

*dis-ld'ad,  *dis-lo'ad-in,  v.i.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  load  (q.v.)]  To  unload,  to  discharge 
a  cargo. 

"No  ship,  crear,  boat,  &c.,  aucht  to  disloadin  or 
breake  builk  Tntill  the  tyme  they  come  to  the  said 
burcht."— acfs  Charles  I.  (ed.  1814),  v.  630. 

dis'-lo-oate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  dislocatus,  pa. 
par.  of  disloco  =  to  move  from  its  place  :  Lat. 
dis  ~  away,  apart,  and  locus  =  a  place.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  put  out  of  or  remove  from  its 
proper  place  ;  to  displace. 

"  After  some  time  the  strata  on  all  sides  of  the  globe 
were  dislocated,  and  tlieir  situation  varied." — Wood- 
ward. 

2.  Fig. :  To  disturb,  to  derange. 

"  Our  civill  wars  hath  IttXely  dislocated  all  relations." 
—FuUer;   Worthies;  Barkshire. 

n.  Surg. :  To  move  or  force  a  bone  from  its 
socket,  cavity,  or  place  of  articulation. 

"  They  are  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 
Thy  flesh  and  bones."      Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  2. 

* dis-lo-cate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  dislocatus.]  Dis- 
located. 

dis'-lo-cat-ed,  pa.  jyar.  or  a.    [Dislocate,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Moved  or  put  out  of  the 
proper  place  ;  displaced. 

2.  Surg. :  Moved  or  forced  ;  as  a  bone  from 
its  socket,  cavity,  or  place  of  articulation. 

dis-lo-cat'-ing,  i?r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dislo- 
cate, v.] 

A,  Si.'B.  As  2Jr.  par.  &  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb), 

C.  As  suhst. :    The  same    as    Dislocation 

(q.v.). 

dis-lo-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  dislocation ;  Sp.  dis- 
locacion ;  Ital.  dislogazlone,  from  Low  Lat. 
dislocatus,  pa.  par.  of  disloco  =  to  put  out  of 
place.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  putting  out  of  or  removing  out  of  the 
proper  place  ;  a  displacing  ;  the  state  of  being 
dislocated. 

"  Due  might  hear  his  bones  crack,  and  after  the  diS' 
location  they  were  set  again."— fi'oweZJ :  Letters,  bk.  i., 
g  1,  lett.  18. 

(2)  A  removing  from  the  proper  order  or 
arrangement ;  a  disturbing,  a  derangement. 

"  I  prefer  the  common  opinion  which  preventeth 
such  dislocation  of  the  months." — Raleigh:  History  of 
the  World,  bk.  iL,  ch.  iiL,  §  7. 

(3)  The  state  of  being  displaced  or  moved 
out  of  the  proper  place. 

"The  posture  of  rocks,  often  leaning  nr  (prostrate, 
shows  that  they  had  some  dislocation  from  their 
natural  site." — Burnet :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  F-lg, :  A  state  of  derangement,  disorder, 
or  confusion. 

"  Neither  battle  I  see,  nor  arraying,  nor  king  in  Israel, 
Only  infinite  jumble  and  mess  and  dislocation." 
Clough  :  Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich,  ix.  63,  Gi 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Geol.  :  A  general  term  for  any  displace- 
ment of  the  stratified  rocksfrom  their  original 
horizontal  or  sedimentary*  position,  alips, 
faults,  and  the  like  are  dislocations.  [See 
these  words.] 

2.  Surg. :  When  the  head  or  articular  sur- 
face of  a  bone  is  thrown  out  of  its  proper 
place,  with  respect  to  the  corresponding 
articular  cavity  or  surface  of  another  bone  in 
or  upon  which  it  is  naturally  situated,  it  is 
termed  a  dislocation  or  luxation.  A  disloca- 
tion may  be  primary,  or  by  action  of  the 
muscles  secondary,  simple  or  compound,  com- 


plete or  incomplete,  old  or  recent,  srjonta- 
neous  as  from  disease,  congenital  as  from 
original  imperfection,  or  complicated  a.s  with 
fracture  ;  and  according  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  heads  of  the  bones  are  displaceu, 
the  dislocation  is  named  upwards,  downwards, 
forwards,  or  backwards.  The  general  symp- 
toms are  pain  in  the  joint,  and  great  difficulty 
or  absolute  impossibility  of  moving  it. 

*  dis-lod'ge,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  lodge 
(q.v.).]     A  separation,  an  absence. 

"  Show  how  long  dislodge  hath  bred 
Our  cruell  cutting  smart." 

Turberville :  The  Venlrous  Lover. 

dlS-l6d'ge»  v.t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  desloger;  Fr. 
deloger;  O.  Fr.  dis  =  Fr.  de  =  Lat.  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  Fr.  loger  =  to  lodge.] 
[Lodge.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  remove  or  displace  from  the  usual  or 
natural  place  of  rest. 

"  The  shell-fish  which  are  resident  in  the  depths  live 
and  die-there,  and  are  never  dislodged  or  removed  by 
storms,  — Woodward, 

2.  To  drive  from  a  station  or  post ;  to  cause 
to  evacuate  or  remove. 

"He  dislodged  the  English  from  Sligo :  and  he 
eventually  secured  Gaiway." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng,, 
ch.  xiv. 

3.  To  drive  from  any  place  ;  to  expel. 

"  Satan  with  his  rebtfllious  disappeared 
Far  iu  the  dark  dislodged ;  ana  void  of  rest  " 

Milton  :  P.  L„  vi.  414,  415. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1 1.  To  cause  to  remove  or  depart,  to  get 
rid  of. 

"It  proved  impossible  to  dislodge  William  from 
Englaud."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xli. 

*  2.  To  drive  away,  to  expel. 

"  Every  sorrow 
Dislodged  was  out  of  mino  herte  "' 

Chaucer  :  Book  qf  the  Dutchess. 

*B,  Intraiisitive : 

1.  To  remove  to  fresh  quarters. 

"  The  Voices  are  dislodged,  and  Marciua  gone." 
Shakesp:  Coriolanus,  v.  4. 

2.  To  quit  a  resting  or  stopping  place. 

"  Where  light  and  darkness  in  perpetual  round 
Lodge  and  dislodge  by  turns. 

Milton :  P.  u.  vL  6,  7. 

dis-lod'ged,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [Dislodge.] 

dis-l5dg'-ing,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dislodge, 
v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  removing  or  caus- 
ing to  remove  from  a  place  of  rest. 

^ts-lddg'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  dislodg(e) ;  -vient.] 
The  act  of  dislodging  or  displacing ;  the  state 
of  being  dislodged. 

dis-lo-gist-ic,  «.    [DYSLoaisTic] 

*  dis-l6ign'ed  (g  silent),  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Fr.  Eloigner  —  to  remove.]    Removed. 

"  Low-looking  dales,  distoigned  from  common  gaze." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  24. 

^  dis-lo'ke,  v.t.     [Low  Lat.  disloco  =  to  put 
or  force  out  of  place.]    To  dislocate. 
"His  bones  and  joints  from  whence    they  whilom 
stood 
With  rackings  quite  dislokid  and  distracted." 

Davies  :  Holy  Moade,  p.  20. 

dis-l6^-al,  *dys-loy-aU,  a.  [O.Fr.  desloyal; 
Fr.  deloyal ;  O.  Fr.  des  =  Vy,  de  =  Lat.  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  loyal  =  loyal  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  true  to  allegiance  ;  not  loyal ;  false 
to  a  sovereign. 

"  Man  disobeying. 
Disloyal,  breaks  his  fealty,  and  sins." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  203,  204. 

2.  Characterized  or  actuated  by  disloyalty. 

"  Foul  distrust  and  breach 
Disloyal."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  C,  7. 

*  3,  Dishonest,  treacherous,  perfidious,  dis- 
ingenuous. 


Shakesp. :  Othello,  iiL  S. 

*  4.  Not  true  to  the  marriage-bed,  imchaste. 

"Disloyal/ 
The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wickedness." 
Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  2. 

*  5.  Inconstant,  false  in  love. 

"  Such  was  the  end  that  to  disloyall  lone  did  fall." 
Spenser:  F.  §.,  II.  x.  19. 

dis-l6^-al-ly,    adv.      [Eng.    disloyal;    -ly.] 
In  a  disloyal,  false,  or  treaclierous  manner. 
"  The  other  having  dealt  so  distoyaUy  and  confessed 
it  against  themselves."— 5to«e  Trials  :  Duke  of  Norfolk 
(an.  1571). 


bSil,  bo^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  :^enophon,  e^t.    ph  =  C 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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dis-l65*'-al-ty,  s.  [O.  Ft.  desloialU,  deslealU; 
Ft.  deloyaute ;  Sp.  deslealtad;  Ital.  dislealta; 
Port,  deslealdade.] 

1.  Want  of  loyalty  in  allegiance  ;  a  breach 
of  fidelity  to  a  sovereign. 

"  Let  the  truth  of  that  rellrion  I  profess  be  repre- 
Bented  to  judgment,  not  in  tne  disgnlsea  of  levity, 
BchiBm,  heresy,  novelty,  and  ditloyaliy."  —  King 
Charles :  Mkon  BasiUke. 

*  2.  A  -want  of  constancy  or  fidelity  in 
love. 

"There  shall  appear  such  seeralng  truths  of  Hero's 
disloyalty,  that  Jealousy  shall  be  called  assurance,"— 
ShaTcesp. :  Much  Ado  about  NoVung,  ii,  2. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  disloyalty  and 
disaffection,  see  Disaffection. 

*  dis-liis'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  v.t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eug.  lustre  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  lustre, 
to  dull. 

"  Ail  those  glittering  passions  get  their  lustre  in  the 
absence  of  that  intellectual  light,  which,  aa  soon  as  it 
appeai-B,  deads-  and  ■  dtslustres  them," — Mountague: 
Bevoute  Essayes,  pt,  it,  tr.  vi.,  §  3. 

*  dis-ma'il,  *  dis-ma'yl,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eiig.  mail  (q.v.1.]  To  deprive  nf  or  cut  off 
the  plates  of  mail ;  to  divest  of  a  coat  of  mail. 

"  Their  mighty  stroakeg  their  haberious  dis7nrti/fe  i." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  29. 

di§'-mal,  a.  k  s.  [Skeat  refers  it  to  O.  Fr.  dis- 
mcd=  Low  Lat.  decimalis,  from  deciina  —  a 
tenth,  a  tithe,  and  supposes  the  reference  to 
.  be  to  the  cruel  extortions  practised  by  feudal 
lords  in  exacting  tenths  from  tlteir  vassals. 
Cf.  O.  F.  dismer,  diesmer  =  to  exact  tithes 
from,  to  despoil,  to  decimate  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Mournful,  gloomy,  sad. 

"Her  disemale  days  and  her  fatal  houres." 

Lydgate ;  Story  of  Thebes,  Hi. 

2.  Daik,  gloomy,  cheerless. 

"  But  dark  and  dismal  ts  the  vault 
Where  Norton  and  his  sous  are  laid." 

Wordsworth  .    White  Doe  of  Hylstone,  iv. 

3.  Cheerless,  depressing,  dispiriting. 

"This  festival  was  the  very  diamaZlest  of  all  the 
entertainments,  "—jfftacftera^. 

4.  Full  of  woe ;  calamitous,  miserable,  woe- 
ful, dire,  lamentable,  doleful. 

"To  tell  red  Flodden'a  dismal  tale." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  34. 

5.  Frightful,  horrid. 

"  So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time. " 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  i.  *. 

*  B.  ^s  substantive : 

*  I.  Singular : 

1.  Prob.  =  dismal  time  or  condition. 

"  And  eek,  as  helpe  me  God  withal, 
I  trosve  hit  was  in  the  dismal 
That  was  the  wounder  of  Egipte." 

CTiaucer :  Book  of  the  I>utch£S8  (1206). 

2.  The  devil. 

"Ye  dismall,  or  devUl,  diaholus." — Levins:  Manip. 
Vocab. 

3.  The  name  given  in  the  Southern  States 
of  the  American  Union  to  a  tract  of  swampy 
land  often  covered  with  fallen  and  decaying 
wood. 

II.  Plural: 

1.  Melancholy. 

"  He  comes  and  seems  entirely  wrapt  up  in  the 
dismals." — Fuote  :  The  Liar,  ii. 

2.  Mourning  garments. 

"  My  lady  Is  decked  out  in  her  dismals."— Foote : 
Trip  to  Calais,  lii, 

^  Dismal  Swamp : 

Geog. :  Either  of  two  swamps  in  the  United 
States,  called  the  Great  and  the  Little  Dismal 
Swamp.  The  first  of  these,  the  one  to  whicli 
pre-eminently  the  appellation  Dismal  Swamp 
is  applied,  is  partly  in  North  Carolina  and 
partly  in  Virginia.  It  lies  north  of  Albemarle 
Sound.  It  is  thirty  miles  long  by  ten  or  twelve 
broad,  and  lias  in  the  centre  Druramond  Lake 
or  Pond,  about  seven  miles  long  and  thirty  in 
circumference.  The  Little  Dismal  Swamp  iS; 
of  somewhat  less  dimensions.  It  lies  between 
Albemarle  and  Piralico  Sounds. 

"  Away  to  the  dismal  swamp  he  speeds — 
His  path  was  rugged  and  sore. 
Through  tangled  juniper,  beds  of  reeds, 
Through  many  a  fen  where  the  serpent  feeds, 
And  man  never  trod  before  1 " 

Moore :  The  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

*  dismal-dreaming,  a.  Full  of  ill-bod- 
ing dreams. 

"And  drives  away  dark,  disTnal-dreaming  night." 
Shake^eare:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  200. 

*dis'-nial,  v.i.  [Dismal,  a.]  To  feel  dismal 
or  melancholy. 

"01  how  I  dismaZled  in  hearing  them." — Mad. 
SArblay:  Diary,  i.  344.' 


* dis-mal'-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  dismal;,  -ity.] 
i.  Anytliing  dismal  or  dispiriting. 
"What  signifies  dwelling  upon  such  dismalttiet  f~ 
Mad.  D'Arblay:  Camille,  vi.,  ch.  xiv.    (Davi^.) 

2.  Melancholy,  cheerlessness. 
"  With  all  that  dism^ility  of  aspect  there  were  some 
very  comical  zc&ies."— Elizabeth  Garter:   Letters,  i- 
269  (1809). 

dis'-mal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dismal;  -Vy.']  In  a 
dismal'  gloomy,  dreaiy,  or  woeful  manner ; 
drearily,  cheerlessly,  miserably. 

"Not   only  supplanted  but  dlsmaUy  chastised."— 
Barrow:  Sermons,  voL  i,  ser.  11. 

t  dif '-mal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dismil;  -Tiess.] 
The    quality    of   being    dismal,    gloomy,    or 

cheerless. 

"Celia  thought  with  some  dismalness  of  the  time 
she  should  have  to  spend  aa  bridesmaid  at  Lowick,  — 
'^'ot:  Middlemarch,  bk.  i.,  ch.  Ix. 


^dis-man',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  Tnan 
(q.v.).]     To  deprive  of  manhood. 

' '  Man  by  death  is  absolutely  divided  and  dUman'd." 
—Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  t,  res.  47. 

dis-man'-tle,  f .«.  [O.  Fr.  desmanteller ;  Fr. 
demanteler:  O.  Fr.  des ;  Fr.  de  =  Lat.  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  vuxnteler  =  to  cover  with  a 
cloak;  0.  Fr.  mantel  =  'Pr.manteau  —  a.  cloak.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  deprive  or  strip  of  a  dress  or 
covering. 

"  Muffle  your  face,  dismantle  you." 

Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  strip  or  deprive  of  furniture,  appa- 
ratus, equijmients,  or  outfit. 

"The  playhouses  were  to  be  dismantled,  the  specta- 
tors fined,  the  actors  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail." — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  li. 

*  (2)  To  strip  or  deprive  of  anything. 

"Dismantling  him  of  his  honour,  and  seizing  his 
reputation,"— Sowi'i. 

*  (3)  To  cast  off  or  away,  to  undo. 

"  Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  many  folds  of  favour. "    Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  1. 

*  (4)  To  tear,  break,  or  pull  down,  or  from 

its  place. 
"  His  nose  dismantled  in  his  mouth  is  found  ; 
Hifl  jaws,  cheeks,  front,  one  undistinffuished  wound." 
Dryden :  Ovid ;  Metamorphoses  xii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mil.  :  To  deprive  or  strip  a  fortress  of  its 
equipments  ;  to  render  useless  for  purposes 
of  oflence  or  defence  ;  to  raze. 

"  Ijambert  presently  took  care  to  dismantle  the 
castle."— Clarendon :  Civil  War,  iii.  192. 

2.  Nav. :  To  strip  a  vessel  of  its  sails,  rig- 
ging, &c.  ;  to  unrig. 

"  After    something    approaching  to  mutiny,    the 

Thames  was  dismantled.  —AtJiencBum,    December  9, 
18B2. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  to  dismantle 
and  to  demolish,  see  Demolish. 

dis-m.ant'-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
mantle. ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  stripping  of  furni- 
ture, apparatus,  equipment,  &c. 

"  It  is  not  sufficient  to  possess  our  own  fort,  without 
the  dismantling  and  demolishing  of  our  enemy's." — 
Eakeivill. 

*  dis-march',  v.i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  march. 
(q.v.).j    To  march  away. 

*  dis-mS.r'-ry,  *  dis-mar'-y,  v.t.   [Pref.  dis, 

and  Eng.  marry  (q.v.).]     To  divorce. 

"  He  was  dismaryed  and  maryed  agayne  to  another 
gentylwoman."  —  Bemers :  Froissarfs  Chron.,  vol.  il, 
C.  19U. 

*  dis-mar'-Slial,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  ''and  Eng. 
Tnarshal  (q.v.).^  To  derange,  to  put  in  dis- 
order or  confusion. 

"  What  was  dismarshaU'd  late 
In  this  my  noble  frame." 

Dmimmond :  Sonnets. 

*  dis-mask', -y.f.     [Pref.  tZis,  and  Eug.  m/xsk 

(q.v.).]     To  strip  or  divest  of  a. mask  ;  to  un- 
cover, to  unmask. 
"  Fair  ladies,  masked,  are  roses  in  their  bud  : 
Dismasked,  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shown, 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  xosea  blown." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  t.  2. 

*  dis-mask'ed,  ^a.  par.  or  a.    [Dismask.] 

*  dis-mask'-ing,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dismask.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  stripping  or 
divesting  of  a  mask ;  an  unmasking. 


dis-mast;  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  m^st 
(q.v.).]  To  s.trip  or  deprive  of  mast  or  masts  ; 
to  carry  away  the  masts  of  a  ship. 

"  At  length  the  Dutch  Admiral  drew  off,  }^\\^e 

one  shattered  and  dismasted  hull  to  the  enemy,    — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

dis-mast'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dismast.] 

dis- mast' -ing,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
mast.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  stripping,  de- 
priving, or  carrying  away  the  masis  of  a 
vessel. 

t  dis-mast'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  distnast;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  dismasting  a  vessel  ;,the  state  of 
being  dismasted. 

*  dis-mat^h',  v.t.  [Pref,  dis,  and  Eng.  match 
(q.v.).]  To  render  or  be  unworthy  of  com- 
parison with. 

"  Thou  happy  witues  of  my  happy  watches. 
Blush  not  (my  book)  nor  think  it  thee  dismatches." 
Sylvester  :  Du,  Bartas.     (Nares.) 

*  dis-maw',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  mma 
(q.v.)].  To  eject  from  the  maw,  to  disgorge, 
to  discharge, 

"  You  may  unrip  yourself,  and  dismaw  all  that  you 
have  in  your  troubled  heart  and  grieved  entrails."— 
"'  ■"    i.'  iJo«  QMZxo(e,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 


dis-ma'y,  s.    [Dismay,  v.] 

1.  An  utter  loss  of  courage  or  resolution  ;  a 
sinking  iof  the  spiiits  ;  a  state  of  terror  oi 
frightt,;  discouragement. 

"I,  who  know  that  enemy  well,  cannot  think  of  such 
a  battle  without  dismay." — Macaulay:  Mist.  Eng. 
ch.  XX iii. 

*  2.  Ruin,  destruction. 

"  Like  as  a  shii),  whom  cruell  tempest  drives 
Upon  a  rocke  with  horrible  dismay." 

Spenser:  F.  §.,  V.  it  50. 

dis-ma'y,  *  de-may-en,  *  des-maie, 
*des-maye,  '*dis-maye,  v.t.  &  i.  [Sp. 
deswAiyar ;  Port,  desmaiar ;  O.  Fr.  esma/yer 
(probably  originally  desmayer),  from  des  =  Lat. 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  O.  H.  Ger.  ma^an;  Ger. 
mogen ;  A.  S.  magan  =  to  be  able  ;  Eng.  may. 
Cf.  O.  Ital.  dismagare;  Ital.  smagare  =  to  lose 
courage.  (Skeat.)] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  deprive  of  courage  or  spirit ;  utterly 
to  discourage  or  dishearten ;  to  terrify,  to 
affright,  to  daunt. 

"  It  broke  with  thunder  long  and  loud. 
Dismayed  the  brave,  appalled  the  proud." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  26. 

*  2.  To  subdue,  to  vanquish. 

"  When  the  bold  Centaures  made  that  bloody  fray 
With  the  fierce  Lapithes,  which  did  them  dismay.' 
Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  VI.  1. 18. 

*B.  Reflex.  :  To  discourage,  to  affright,  to 
allow  to  lose  courage. 

"  Desmaye  you  no  longer," 

WilUam  of  Palerne,  3,040. 

*  C,  Intrans. :  To  be  dismayed,  discouraged, 
or  dispirited  ;  to  be  aghast ;  to  lose  heart  or 
courage. 

"  He  bad  hem  not  desmayglien.' 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  SL 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
dismay,  to  daunt,  and  to  appal:  "The  effect 
of  fear  on  the  spirit  is  strongly  expressed  by 
all  these  tei-ms  ;  but  dismay  expresses  less 
than  daunt,  and  this  than  appal.  We  are  dis- 
mayed by  alarming  circumstances  ;  we  are 
daunted  by  terrifying,  we  are  appalled  by 
horrid  circumstances.  A  severe  defeat  will 
dismay  so  as  to  lessen  the  force  of  resistance ; 
the  fiery  glare  from  the  eyes  of  a  ferocious 
beast  will  daunt  him  who  was  venturing  to 
approach  ;  the  sight  of  an  apparition  will 
appal  the  stoutest  heart."  (Crabh :  Etig. 
Synon.) 

*  dis-ma'yd  (1),  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Mid.  Eng, 

mayd  =  Eng.  made.]      Ugly,    ill-shaped,  de- 
formed, hideous. 
"  whose  hideous  shapes  were  like  to  f  eendea  of  hell. 
Some  like  to  houndes,  some  like  to  apes,  disTnayd, 
Some  like  to  puttockes,  all  in  plumes  arayd, 
AJl  ehap't  according  thoix  conditions." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q,.,  IL  xi-  IL 

dis-ma'yed,  *  dis-ma'yd  (2),  pa.  pa/r.  or  a. 
[Dismay,  v.\ 

*  dis-may'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dismayed ; 
-Tiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dis- 
mayed or  confounded  with  terror. 

"Being  subject  to  too  great  and  sudden deflolatlon 
and  dism/iyedmess." — Mountagjie  :  Sevoute  Essayes,  pt. 
i.,  tr.  vi.,  5  3. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  ciir,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     sa,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*  dis-ma'y-ful,  *  dis-may'-full^  a.  [Eng. 
disrnay ;  -fuUl).^  Full  of  or  causing  dismay  ; 
terrifying. 

"  Much  diflmayed  with  tliat'dismoa^uiZ  sight." 

Spenser :  !>'.  Q  ,  V.  xi.  26. 

dis-may'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Dismay,  v.] 
A,  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  £  jmrficip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  ^s  suhst. :  The  act  of  causing  dismay ; 

terrifying,  confounding. 

^disme  (s  silent),  ».  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat  de- 
dma.]    [Dime.] 

1.  A  tenth  part. 

"  The  disme  goth  to  the  bataile." 

Oower:  C.  A.  (Prol.). 

2.  A  tithe,  a  tenth. 

"The  Abbot  of  Walthain  being  appointed  collector 
of  a  dUme."— State  Trials :  Proceedings  on  Babeas 
Corpus  (an.  1627). 

3.  The  number  ten  ;  so  many  tens. 

"  Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  dismee. 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen." 

Shakesp.  :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

dis-mem'-ber,  *  de-mexn-bre,  *  dis- 
mem-bre^  *  dys-mem-bre,  v.t    [O.  Fr. 

desmemhrer ;  Fr.  dememhre.r :  O.  Fr.  des  =  Fr. 
d&  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  Fr.  membre  = 
Lat.  membrum  =.  Si  member.] 

L  Literally : 

1.  To  tear  limb  from  limb  ;  to  divide  the 
limbs  or  members  of ;  to  dilacerate,  to  tear  in 
pieces. 

"  HiB  goodly  corps  on  ragged  clilts  yrent 
Was  quite  ditmcmbrear 


2.  To  carve,  to  cut  up, 


Spenser  :  F.  Q,,  I.  v.  i 


"  ZJj/wnem&re  that  heron." — W  de  Worde:  Boke  of 
Eentynge,  p.  1. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  tear  asunder  the  constituent  members 
of  anything  ;  to  break  up  into  the  constituent 
parts  ;  to  separate  parts  from  the  main  body. 

"The  only  question  was  by  whose  hands  the  blow 
Bhould  he  stxuck,  which  would  (Zijtmemter  that  mighty 
empire. " — Buckle. 

*  2.  To  break  up,  to  disperse,  to  scatter, 
"So  dyd  this  Charles  dismembre  and  cut  orbreke 

the  enemyes  of  France." — Fabyan,  vol.  i.,  ch.  cxlvii. 

*  3.  To  deprive  of  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

"  They  .  .  .  were  soon  dismembered  by  vote  of  the 
house."— JVortft  .■  Life  of  Lord  Quilford,  i,  163. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  to  dismember 
and  to  disjoint,  see  Disjoint. 

dis-mem'-bered,  pa.  par,  or  a.     [Dismem- 
ber.] 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
!B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Torn  in'  pieces,  broken  up 
into  its  constituent  parts. 

2.  Her.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  birds  which 
have  neither  feet  nor  legs,  and  to  animals 
whose  members  are  separated. 

dis-mem'-ber-ing,  pr.  par.,  w.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
member.] 

A,  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  a4j. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  The  act  of  tearing  in  pieces,  severing,  or 
breaking  up ;  dismemberment. 

"There  were- formerly  some  offences  which  occo- 
Bioned  a  mutilation  or  dismembering  by  cutting  off 
the  hand  or  ears." — Blac?ctt07ie :  Comnnent.,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  26. 

dis-mem'-ber-inSiit,  s.  [Eng.  dismember; 
-ment.] 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  dismembering ;  the  state 
ef  being  dismembered.  ■ 

2.  Fig.  :  The  act  of  breaking  up  into  its  con- 
stituent parts  ;  the  separation  or  severing  of  a 
part  from  the  main  body. 

"  Without  entering  into  speculations  about  her  dis- 
memberment." —Burke :  On  a  Regidde  Peace. 

*  ^s-met'-tled  (tied  as  teld),  a.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  mettled  (q.v.).]  Deprived  of 
mettle  or  spirit,  degenerate. 

"  Gray  customs,  which  our  dead  dismettled  sloth 
Gave  up,  to  surfeit  the  undaring  north," 
Llewellyn :  Verses,  pre/.  t»  Qrogory's  Posthuma  (1650). 

*  dis-min'-is-ter,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
minister  (q.v.).^  To  free  or  change  from  the 
habits  of  a  minister. 

"  Can  you  think  him  .  .  .  so  totally  disfninistered." 
—  Walpole :  'To  Mann,  i.  280  (1743). 

dis-nuss',  v.t.  [Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
missits  =  sent,  pa.  par.  of  mitto  ~  to  send. 
The  proper  form  is  dimiss;  the  s  is  inserted 
through  the  influence  of  the  0.  Fr.  desmettre  = 
to  send  away.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  send  away,  to  cause  or  allow  to  depart. 

"  They  dismissed  the  Roman  garrison  unharmed-"— 
Lends:  Cred,  £arly  Rom,.  Hist.  (185&),  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  ii., 

§-J7. 

2.  To  discard,  to  discharge  from  office  or 
employment. 

"William  would  not  see  him,  and  ordered  him'to  be 
dism.issed  from  the  service." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xvi. 

3.  To  reject,  to  refuse. 

"They  would  feel  bound  to  dismiss  his  claim."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  11,  1B82, 

*  4.  To  lay  aside,  to  cast  off  or  away,  to  get 
rid  of.    (Of  material  things.) 

"  Before  he  came  In  sight  the  crafty  god 
HJB  wings  dismissed,  but  still  retained  his  rod." 
Dryden  :  Ovid :  AJetamorphoses  i- 

5.  To  get  rid  of,  to  cast  off  or  away.  (Of 
immaterial  things.) 

"  £Hsm,is8  their  cares  when  they  dismiss  their  flock, 
Machines  themselves,  and  governed  by  a  clock." 
Cowper :  Tirocinium.,  624,  625. 

*  6.  To  take  off,  to  remove. 

'^Dismiss  her  fetters." — Mrs.  Behn  ;  Tlie  Young 
King  (1683),  p.  53. 

*  7.  To  leave  ofT,  to  discontinue. 

"IHtmdss  your  vows,  your  feigned  teal's." 

Shakesp. ;  Vemis  &  Adonis,  425. 

II.  Law :  To  refuse  or  reject ;  to  discharge 
fi'om  further  consideration. 

"  Their  lordships  yesterday  dismissed  the  appeal 
with  costs." — Daili/  Telegraph,  Nov.  14,  1882. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
miss, to  disc/tar^e,  and  to  discard:  "  The  idea 
of  removing  to  a  distance  is  included  in  all 
these  terms,  but  with  various  collateral  cir- 
cumstances. Dismiss  is  the  general  term  ; 
discharge  and  discard  are  modes  of  dismissing  : 
dismiss  is  applicable  to  persons  of  all  stations, 
but  used  more  particularly  for  the  higher 
orders  ;  discharge,  on  the  other  hand,  is  con- 
fined to  those  in  a  subordinate  station.  A 
clerk  is  dismissed ;  a  menial  servant  is  dis- 
an  officer  is  dismissed;  a  soldier  is 
Neither  dismiss  nor  d'lscharge  de- 
fines the  motive  of  the  action ;  they  are  used 
indifferently  for  that  which  in  voluntary,  or 
the  contrary  :  discard,  on  the  contrary,  always 
marks  a  dismissal  that  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
party  discarded.  A  person  may  request  to  be 
dismissed  or  discharged,  but  never  to  be  dis- 
carded. The  dismissal  or  discharge  frees  a 
person  from  the  obligation  or  necessity  of  per- 
forming a  certain  duty  ;  the  discarding  throws 
him  out  of  a  desirable  rank  or  station.  They 
are  all  applied  to  things  in  the  moral  sense  ; 
we  are  said  to  dismiss  our  fears,  to  discharge  a 
duty,  and  to  discard  a  sentiment  from  the 
mind."    (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

^dlS-missV  ^-  [Dismiss,  v.]  A  dismissal,  a 
discharge 

"His  majesty's  servants,  with  great  expressions  of 
grief  for  their  dUm.iss,  poured  forth  their  prayers  for 
his  majesty's  freedom  and  preservation.  — Sir  T. 
Herbert :  Mem.  of  Chas.  I.,  p.  14. 

dis-mis'-sa,!,  s.     [Eng.  dismiss;  -al.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  sending  away  or  dismissing ; 
the  state  of  being  dismissed. 

"Grant  her  petition  and  give  her  her  ditmissaV— 
Horsley  :  Herntons,  voL  iii.,  ser,  88. 

2.  The  act  of  liberating  or  freeing  ;  the  state 
of  being  liberated  or  manumitted. 

"  And,  as  on  the  sacred  missal 
He  recorded  their  dismissal, 
Death  relaxed  his  iron  features," 

Longfellovs :  Norman  Baron. 

3.  The  act  of  discharging  from  office  or  em- 
ployment ;  the  state  of  being  discharged. 

II.  Law:  The  act  of  dismissing  a  bill,  a. 
motion,  a  summons,  &c. 

dis-miss'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dismiss,  v.] 

dis-miss'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dismiss,  v.I 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.par.  £  partidp.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

"  But  wisely  seeks  a  more  convenient  friend. 
With  whom,  dismissing  forms,  he  may  unbend." 
Cowper  :  Retirement,  448,  444. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  sending  away  ;  dis- 
missal, dismission. 

*  dis-miss'-ion  (SS  as  Sh),  s.  [Lat.  dimissio, 
from  dimissns,  pa.  par.  of  dimitto,  the  s  being 
inserted  as  in  the  verb  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  demission.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  dismissing  or  sending  away ; 
a  dismissal,  leave  to  depart. 

"  His  words  well  weighed,  the  general  voice  approved 
Benign,  and  instant  his  dismission  moved." 

Pope:  Eomer's  Odyssey,  xiii  62,  63. 


2.  Something  sent  down  or  discharged. 

"  It  seema  a  .soft  dism.ission  from  the  sky." 

Di-yden  :  Ihnd  d-  Panther,  i.  146. 

,S.  The  act  of  dismissing  or  discharging  from 
office  or  employment ;  a  discharge. 

"  JHs^misslon  from  the  service  would  have  been  felt 
by  most  of  them  as  a  great  calamity,"— jtfctcauiay  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  viii. 
4.  The    state  of   being  .dismissed    or  dis- 
charged ;  a  discharge. 

"Even  the  seVere  discipline  of  ancient  Borne  per- 
mitted a  soldier,  after  many  campaigns,  to  claim  Mb 
dismission." — Macaulay  :  Sist.  Fng.,  ch.  xvi 

II.  Law :  The  act  of  dismissing  a  bill  or 
?notion. 

*  dis-mis'-sive,  a.  [Eng.  dismiss;  -ive.] 
Containing  a  dismissal ;  dismissing,  sehding 
away. 

"  The  old  dismissive  '  Ili6et'  is  cried 
By  the  town  voice,  and  all  to  feasts  retunii** 

Davenant:  Qondibert,  ii.  C. 

*  dis-mit',  *  dis-mitte,  v.t.  [Lat.  dis=aw'ay, 
apart,  and  mitto  =■  to  send;]    [Dismiss^ 

1.  To  send  away. 

"  Bretheren  dism.ittiden  Paul  and  Sil&s  into  Berotki." 
Wydiffe :  Deeds,  xvii.  19. 

2.  To  deliver  up. 

' '  He  hadde  uede  to  dlamitte  to  hem  oon  by  the  f  eeste 
day." — Wycliffe:  Lufie  xxiii.  17.  " 

* dis-mort'-gage  (t  ^H-ut),  o.t.    [Pref, 'dis, 

and  Eng.  mortgage  (q.v.).],  Tu  redeem  from 
mortgage  ;  to  pay  off  :i  iimrtyage  on. 

"He  dismortgnged  the  crown  demesnes,  find  Jeft 
behind  a  mass  of  gold."— Howel :    Vocal  Forest.' 

*d3ts-inort'-gaged  (t  silent),  y a.  par.  or  a. 
(Dismortgage'] 

'^  dis-mort'-ing  (t  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a. 
[Dismortgage.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  ^  erb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  Tlte  act  or  process  of  redeem- 
ing or  freeing  from  mortgage, 

dis-moiinf ,  v  i.  &  (.     [O.  Fr.  desinont^r,.Fr. 

demonter :  O.  Fv.  des  =  Fr.  d&  =  Lat  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  monter  =  to  niount  (q.v.);  Sp.  &. 
Port,  demontar ;  Ital.  dismontare.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  descend  or  come  down  from  a 
height  or  elevation. 

"  Now  the  bright  stmne  glbneth  to  dismount." 

Spenser:  S/icpliea/rds  Calend^ {May). 
2.  To  alight  from  a  horse ;  to  descend  or 
get  off,  as  a  rider  from  his  beast. 

' '  Let  him  dismount  and  follow  me  1 " 

Scott :  Jtdkeby,  ii.  26. 

B.  Tran^sitive : 

*  1.  To  throw  or  cause  to  come  down  from  a 
height  or  elevation  ;  to  bring  down,, to  Ipwer. 

"  Xerxes  the  Persian  king  yet  saw  I  there, 
With  his  huge  host  that  dr^nk  the  rivers  dry, 
Dlsmountefl  hills,  and  made  the  vales  appear. " 
Sackoille  :  Ahrrour for  Magistrates  (Induct.). 

2.  To  throw  down  or  remove  anything  from 
a  support,  or  that  on  which  it  is  mounted. 

"We  found  six  great  pieces  of  brass  or<lnance 
mounted  upon  their  carriages,  some  demy,  som^  whole 
culverins ;  we  presently  dismoumted  them." — Sir  F. 
Drake  Revived-  p.  10. 

*  3.  To  cause  to  alight  from  a  horse. 
4.  To  take  aown  or  to  pieces. 

' '  An  observatory  cannot  be  mounted  and  dixnunvn  teA 
at  every  step."— i^eracTifii.-  Astrortomy  {\&b&),  gSlS.' 

*  5.  To  depose. 

"  Saul  when  ingratef  ally  and  injuriously  dismounted 
from  his  authority."— SarroM) :  Sermons,  vol.  i,  ser.  26. 

*  6.  To  cause  to  descend  from  an  eminence 
or  place  of  honour  ;  to  bMng  down. 

"Dismount  her,  like  the  serpent  at  the  falL" 

Yoitng:  Night  S'hougltts,  vii  1,191. 

*  7.  To  draw  from  a  scabbard. 

"  Dismount  thy  tuck."— STkjfteap.  .■  Tmelflh  NigJit,  iii  4, 

*  8.  To  lower. 

"  His  wateiy  eyes  he  did  dimnoMTK." 

Shakesp. :  Lover's  Complaint,  28L 

dis-mo^nt'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dismount.] 

dis-mounf-ing,  pr.par.,  a.,  &,s.  [Dismount.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  patticip.  ad^. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1,  The  act  of  alighting  from  a  horse,  &c. 

2.  The  act  of  throwing  or  removing  from  a 
carriage,  support,  &c. 

disiiioiiiiting-l>attery,  s. 

Mil.  :  A  battery  intended  for  the  throwing 
down  and  disabling  of  the  enemy's  cannon. 


bSUL,  ^t>63^;  poiit,  jS^l;  cat,  ^eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  tMs;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:fist.     ph  =  t 
oian.  -tian  =  shan.   -tioU,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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disna— disorder 


di^l -na,  V.    [See  def.]    Does  not.    (Scotch.) 

"  He  disna  like  to  be  dUtiu'bed  on  Saturdays  wi' 
busluesa." — Scott :  Ouy  Afannering,  ch,  xxxvi. 

*  dis-n&t'-n-ral-ize,  v.t.  fPref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  ixatur'alizG  i(\,v .).'\ 

1,  To  make  alien ;  to  deprive  of  the  privi- 
leges or  rights  of  birth. 

2.  To  make  strange  or  foreign. 

"If  it  [the  name  Job]  were  diffna(iiJ"a?isedaud  put 
out  of  use."— Sowytey  .'  Tlie  Doctor,  ch.  cxv. 

*  diS-n&t'-U-ral-ized,  pa,  par.  or  a.     [Dis- 

NATURALIZE.] 

*  dis-na'-tured.,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
natnrcd  (q.v.).]  Unnatural ;  deprived  or  de- 
void of  natural  affection. 

"  So  dianatured  are  they  that  they  ne^'lect  their  own 
fleBh  and  blood,  to  listen  to  accounts  ol  your  wit  and 
apirit" — David  Oarrick:  Correspondence,  it  25i  (ed, 
Hannah  More). 

*^B-nesf,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  nest 
(^■■v-)-J    To  dislodge  or  drive  as  from  a  nest. 

^  tUs-no'-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  noble 
(q.v.).]     Ignoble,  mean. 

"A  disnoble  advocat  and  defender  of  causes." — /'. 
SollaTid:  Ammianiis  Marcellinus (1609). 

dis-o-be'-^-en9e,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
obedience  (q.v.*);  Ital.  disobbedienza ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  disobedieticia.] 

1.  A  failure  to  obey  the  lawful  commands 
or  prohibitions  of  a  supei-ior ;  wilful  neglect 
or  Wolation  of  duty ;  a  disregard  of  orders. 

"Disobedience  and  reaiatance  made  up  the  ordinary 
life  of  that  population." — MacavZay :  Uiat.  Eng., 
cli.  xiii. 

2.  Non-compliance. 

"  This  disobedience  of  the  moou  will  prove 
The  Bun's  bri^^t  orb  does  not  the  ijlanete  move." 
Blackmore :  Creation. 

*  dis-O-be'-di-en-^y",  s.    [Eng.  disobedienc^e); 

-y. )    Disobedience. 

"  In  punishing  my  disobediencp." — Taylor  :  The  Bog 
Ttath  lost  his  Pearl,  lii, 

■dis-O-toe'-dl-ent,  «.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
obedient  {q^.v.y.] 

X.  Refusing  or  neglecting  to  obey  the  lawful 
commands  or  prohibitions  of  a  superior  ;  not 
©bedient  to  authority,  refractory. 

"  But,  O  my  Lord,  one  look  fi-om  thee 
Subdues  the  disobedient  will." 

Cowper:  OlTieg Mymns,  xl. 

2.  That  will  not  yield  to  an  exciting  force, 
-power,  or  influence. 

"^tendering  peculiar  parts  of  the  system  disobedient 
to  stimulL"— Pr.  £.  Darwin. 

*  dis-6-be-di-en'-ti-a-ry  (ti  as  shi),  s. 

[Eng.  disobedient;  -vary.]'  A  disobedient  or 
rebellious  person  ;  a  rebel. 

"I  fear  they  be  .  .  .  aly.vfily  disobedientiaries  to  all 
good  ordera." — Latimer:  Sermons,  is.  389. 

dis-6-be'-dl-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disobedieRt ; 
-ly.l    In  a  disobedient,  refractory  manner. 

*  ^LS-o-be'i-san^e,   *  dis-o-bei-saunce, 

s.  [0.  Fr.  desobeisance ;  Fr.  d&sobiissance.'\ 
Disobedience. 

"  To  tell  my  disobeisaunce 
Pul  sore  it  stant  to  my  greuaunce." 

Oower .  C.  A.,  i.  86. 

"  dis-o-be'i-sant,    ^  dis-o-bei-saunt, 

*  dis-O-bey-siElunt,  a.  [Fr.  desobHssant, 
pr.  par.  otdesobeir  =  to  disobey  (q.v.).]  Dis- 
obedient. 

"  Yf  I  be  founde  to  hir  untrewe, 
DiBobeysavnt,  or  wilful  negligent. 

Chaucer :  Assembly  of  Foules,  428. 

dis-o-b^'y,   *  dis-o-bcie,    *  dis-o-beye. 

v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  dAsobcir:  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away, 
^  apart,  and  obHr  =  to  obey  (q.v.);  Pro  v.  des- 
Qbedir ;  Ital.  disQbbedire;  Sp.  &  Port,  desobe- 
deccr.} 

A,  Trans.  :  To  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey  ; 
wilfully  to  neglect  the  lawful  commands  or 
prohibitions  of  a  superior ;  to  violate,  to 
transgi-ess. 

"The  best  of  God  they  disobey." 

Chaucer :  Letter  of  Cupide. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  disobedient ;  to  dis- 
regard or  violate  orders  ;  to  refuse  obedience. 

"  Some  headstrong,  hardy  lout 
r  (   -     Would  disobey,  though  sure  to  be  shut  out  " 

Cowper :  Hope,  313,  314. 

dis-O-bS'yed,  v^.  par.  or  a.    [Disobey.] 

dis-O-be'y-ejT,  s-  [Eng.  disobey  ;  -er.]  One 
who  disobeys. 

diS-6-b6'y-ing,  pr.    par.,    a.,    &    s      [Dis- 

OBEV.] 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partioip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  refusing  obedience 
to  ;  disobedience. 

*  dis-6b-li-ga'-tion,  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

obligation  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  disobliging ;  an  act  of  unkind- 
ness  ;  an  offence  ;  a  cause  of  disgust. 

"  It  would  be  such  a  disobligation  to  the  prince  that 
he  would  never  forget  iV^Clarendon:  Civil  War, 
vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  p.  16.   . 

2.  Freedom  or  release  from  obligation. 

"  The  conscience  is  restored  to  liberty  aud  disobliga- 
tion."— Bishop  Taylor:  Jiule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  vi.,  §  3. 

*  dis-O-blig'-a-tor-y,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  obligato}^}  (q.v.). J  Releasing  from  an 
obligation. 

"  You  muc 
of  Parliament,  especially  as  1      . 
can  have  this  disobligatory  power." — King  Cliarles: 
Letter  to  Henderson,  p.  20. 

dis-i-bll'ge,  v.t.  [Fr.  dSsobliger :  des  =  Lat, 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  obi  iger  =  to  oblige  (q.v.); 
Ital.  disobligare.] 

*1.  To  set  free  or  release  from  an  important 
duty  or  obligation. 

"He  hath  a  very  great  obligation  to  do  that  and 
more,  and  he  can  noways  lie  disobliged  but  by  the  care 
of 'bis  natural  relations.  "—ye7-em^  Taylor:  Measure 
and  Offices  of  Friendship. 

*2.  To  deprive  of  a  privilege. 

"  He  did  not  think  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  could 
disobligi  them  [the  Nonconformists]  from  the  exercise 
of  their  office,"— Boater .'  Funeral  Sermon  on  Bates. 

3.  To  offend   a  person  by  doing  any  act 
'  which  is  contrary  to  his  expressed  wishes  ; 

or  by  omitting  to  do  any  act  which  is  accord- 
ing to  his  wishes ;  to  be  unaccommodating  to  ; 

to  give  offence  to. 

"  Such  as  had  disobliged  the  poet,  or  were  in  disgrace 
with  Augustus." — Dryden  :  Virgil  (Dedic). 

dis-d-bllg'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disoblige.] 

*dis-6-bli'se-ment»  s.     [Eng.  disoblige; 

-rfieut.l 

1.  The  act  of  disobliging  ;  disobligation. 

2.  The  act  of  freeing  from  an  obligation  ; 
the  state  of  being  released  from  an  obligation. 

"  If  I  make  a  voluntary  covenant  as  with  a  man  to 
do  him  good,  and  he  prove  afterward  a  monster  to  me, 
I  should  conceave  a  disobligement." — Milton:  Tenure 
of  Kings. 

diS-o-bUg'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disoblig(e);  -er.] 
One  who  disobliges  or  offends. 

"  Loving  our  enemies  and  benefiting  our  disobligers." 
— Mountague  :  DevovXe  Essayea,  xv.,  §  5. 

dis-6-blig'-mg,  pr.par.,  IX.,  &  s.  [Disoblige.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Not  obliging,  not  disposed  to 
gratify  or  act  according  to  the  wishes  of  an- 
other; not  accommodating,  churlish,  un- 
gracious. 

"  It  renders  wise  men  disobliging  and  troublesome, 
and  fouls  ridiculous  and  contemptible." — Government 
of  tJie  Tongue. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  offending ;  a  dis- 
obligation. 

dis-o-blig'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disobliging ; 
-ly.]  In  a  disobliging,  ungracious,  or  churlish 
manner, 

"  How  disobligingly  he  himself  had  been  treated  by 
that  ambassador." — Clarendon :  Civil  War,  i.  14. 

*  dis-o-bUg'-ing-ness,  s.    [Eng.  disobliging; 

-ness.]    The  quality  of  being  disobliging  or  un- 
accommodating ;  churlishness,  ungraciousness. 

"*  dis-bc'-fi-dent,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
accident  (q.v.).'}  [Disorient.]  To  turn  away 
from  the  west,  to  confuse  as  to  the  points  of 
the  compass. 

"Perhaps  some  roguing  boy  that  managed  the  pup- 
pets turned  the  city  wrong  and  so  disoccidented  oux 
geographer." — Marvell :   WorJcs,  iii.  30. 

*  ^S-6c-CU-pa'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
occupation  (q.v.).]     A  want  of  occupation. 

""  dis-of -f  196,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis.^andEng.  o^ce 
(q.v.).]     To  turn  out  of  ofRce. 

"  All  that  refuse  it  miwt  be  sequestred,  imprisoned, 
disqfficed."~Hachet:  Life  of  }Villia-ms,ii.2Wi. 

*  di-so'-mar-tous,  a.  [Gr.  Si's  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold  ;  a-Cifia  (soma),  genit.  trtOjUaTos  (somatos) 
=  a  body,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oits.]  Having 
two  bodies. 

dis'-o-mose,  s.  [Gr.  St?  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  aoifjLa  (soma)  =  a  body.  ] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Gersdorffite  (q.v.). 


*  dis-o-pin'-ion  (ion  as  yiin),  s.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  opinion  (q-v.)-]  -^  difference  of 
opinion  ;  a  want  of  belief. 

' '  There  are  thoughts  belonging  to  the  miderstanding. 
assenting  and  dissenting  thoughts,  belief  and  dis- 
opinion,  —lip.  Reynolds  :  On  the  Passions,  ch.  iv. 

*  dis-orb'ed,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  orb ;  -ed.\ 
Thrown  out  of  the  proper  orbit ;  unsphered. 

"And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 
Or  like  a  star  disorbed." 

Shakeep. :  TroUus  &  Cresslda,  li.  2. 

*  dis-ord',  s.  [Pro v.  desorde ;  Fr.  desordre.] 
Tlie  same  as  Disorder  (q.v.). 

*  dis-or-da'in,  *  dis-^>r-deiiii,  v.  t.  [Fr. 
desordomier.]    To  put  out  of  holy  orders. 

"  She  solde  him  uerst  disordeini." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  473. 

*  dlS-or-d^'ined,  a.  [Fr.  desordonne  =  un- 
restrained, pa.  par.  of  desordonner  =  to  put  in 
disorder.]  Unrestrained,  unbridled,  disordi- 
nate. 

"  Unmesurablc  appetite  and  disordelned  coveitise  to 
ete  ordrinke." — Chaucer:  Parson's  Tale. 

dis-or'-der,  *dis-or-dre,  s.    [Fr.  desordre; 
Prov.  desorde;  Sp.  desorden ;  Vort.  desordem ; 
Ital.  disordiiie.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  want  or  absence  of  order,  method,  or 
regular  disposition  ;  confusion,  irregularity. 

"All  was  transition,  conflict,  and  disorder." — J/i»< 
caulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  tumult,  disturbance,  or  commotion. 

3.  A  neglect  of  or  contempt  for  laws  or 
institutions. 

"  We  may  easily  trace  almost  all  the  sins  and  enor- 
mities, and  distemiwrs,  and  troubles,  and  disorders  .  .  . 
to  the  immoderation  and  disorder  of  the  i^assions."— 
Hall:  Contcmpl.,  vol.  ii.  ;  Of  the  Moderate  Affeativna. 

4.  An  offence,  misconduct. 

"Machinations,  bollotvness,  treachery,  and  alt  ruin- 
ous disorders,  follow  us  disquietly  to  our  graves  ! " — 
Shakesp.  :  Lear,  i.  2. 

5.  Neglect  of  rules  or  method  ;  iiTCgularity. 

"  From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part. 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art." 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Criticism,  154,  155. 

6.  Discomposure  of  mind ;  derangement  of 
the  mental  functions. 

"  The  disorders  which  sickness  causes  in  the  brain." 
— Thompson:  Sickness,  bk.  iii,  (Note). 

7.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

II.  Med.  :  An  irregularity,  derangement  or 
disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the  animal 
economy ;  a  disease,  an  illness. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
order, disease,  distemper,  and  malady:  "All 
these  terms  agree  in  their  application  to  the 
state  of  the  animal  body.  Disorder  is  the 
general  term,  and  the  others  specific.  In 
this  general  sense  disorder  is  altogether  inde- 
finite ;  but  in  its  restricted  sense  it  expresses 
less  than  all  the  rest :  it  is  the  mere  com- 
mencement of  a  disease;  disease  is  also  more 
general  than  the  other  terms,  for  it  compre- 
hends every  serious  and  permanent  disorder  in 
the  animal  economy,  and  is  therefore  of  uni- 
versal application.  The  disorder  is  slight, 
partial,  and  transitory ;  the  disease  is  deep- 
rooted  and  permanent.  The  disorder  may  lie  in 
the  extremities ;  the  disease  lies  in  tlie  humours 
and  the  vital  parts.  Occasional  head-aches, 
colds,  or  what  is  merely  cutaneous,  are  termed 
disorders;  fevers,  dropsies,  and  the  like  are 
diseases.  Distemper  is  used  for  such  particu- 
larly ras  throw  the  animal  frame  most  com- 
pletely out  of  its  temper  or  course,  and  is 
consequently  applied  properly  to  virulent  dis- 
orders, such  as  the  small-pox.  Malady  has 
less  of  a  technical  sense  than  the  other  terms  ; 
it  refers  more  to  the  suffering  than  to  the 
state  of  the  body.  There  may  be  many  niata- 
dies  where  there  is  no  disease,  but  diseases  are 
themselves,  in  general,  maladies.  Our  mala- 
dies are  frequently  born  willi  us  ;  but  our  dis- 
eases may  come  upon  us  at  any  time  of  life. 
Blindness  is  in  itself  a  malady,  and  may  be 
produced  by  a  disease  in  the  eyes.  .  .  .  All 
these  terms  may  be  applied  with  a  similar 
distinction  to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
.  .  .  Any  perturbation  in  the  mind  i.s  a  dis- 
order;  avarice  is  a  disease;  melancholy  is  a  . 
distemper  as  far  as  it  throws  the  mind  out  of 
its  bias  :  it  is  a  Dialady  as  far  as  it  occasions 
suffering."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

1  For  the  difference  between  disorder  and 
confusion,  see  Confusion. 

dis-or'-der,  v.t.     [Disorder,  s.] 

1.  To  throw  into  disorder  or  confusion;  to 
confuse,  to  derange,  to  put  out  of  order. 


f Ite,  i^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,   pot* 
or,  'wore,  w^olf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  mle,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ro,  oe  =>  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*2.  To  disturb  or  derange  the  regularity  of 
tie  functions  of  the  animal  economy  ;  to  cause 
sickness  or  indisposition  in. 

"They  [the  stomach,  &c.J  may,  "by  particular  impetli- 
Ineuts,  be  sometimes  disordered  or  oljEtnictea  in  their 
operationg." — Shaftesbury  :  Enquiry  coTiccming  Virtue 
bk.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  §  1. 

3.  To  derange  or  cause  disorder  in  the 
mental  functions. 

"Devotion  itself  may  dwo^-rfer  the  mind,  unless  its 
'.  heats  are  tempered  with  caution  or  prudence." — 
,  Addison. 

i.  To  discompose,  to  disturb ;  to  ruffle  the 
mind. 

"We  should  never  suffer  them  to  he  dissolved  into 
levity,  OT  ditordereJ  into  a  wanton  frame." — Barrow: 
Sermon  on  Ephesiaiis,  v.  4. 

*  5.  To  expel  or  degrade  from  holy  orders  ;  to 
disordain. 

"  Let  him  be  stript  of  his  habit  and  disordered ;  I 
would  fain  see  him  walk  inquerpo,  that  the  world  may 
behold  the  inside  of  a  friar.  —Z))-i/den .-  Spanish  Friar, 
V.  2 

1"  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
order, to  derange,  to  disconcert,  and  to  diseom- 
pose:  "All  these  terms  express  the  idea  of 
putting  out  of  order ;  but  the  three  latter 
vary  as  to  the  mode  or  object  of  tlie  action. 
The  term  disorder  is  used  in  a  perfectly  in- 
definite form,  and  might  be  applied  to  any 
object.  As  everything  maybe  in  order,  so 
may  every  thing  oe  disordered  ;  yet  it  i.s  seldom 
used  except  in  regard  to  such  things  as  have 
been  in  a  natural  order.  Derange  and  discon- 
cert are  employed  for  such  things  as  have  been 
put  into  an  artificial  order.  To  dei^ange  is  to 
disorder  that  whicli  has  been  systematically 
arranged,  or  put  in  a  certain  range ;  and  to 
disconcert  is  to  disorder  that  ■which  has  been 
put  together  by  concert  or  contrivance:  thus 
the  body  may  be  disordered;  a  man's  affairs 
or  papers  deranged;  a  scheme  disconcerted. 
To  discompose  is  a  species  of  derangement  in 
regard  to  trivial  matters  :  tlius  a  tucker,  a 
frill,  or  a  cap  maybe  discomposed.  The  slight- 
est change  of  diet  will  disorder  people  of  tender 
constitutions ;  misfortunes  are  apt  to  derange 
the  affairs  of  the  most  prosperous  :  the  unex- 
pected return  of  a  master  to  his  home  discon- 
certs the  schemes  which  have  been  formed  by 
the  domestics  :  those  who  are  particular  as  to 
their  appearance  are  careful  not  to  have  any 
part  of  their  dress  discomposed.  When  applied 
to  the  mind,  disorder  and  derange  are  said  of 
the  intellect ;  disconcert  and  discompose  of  the 
ideas  or  spirits  :  the  former  denoting  a  perma- 
nent state,  the  latter  a  temporary  or  transient 
state.  The  mind  is  said  to  be  disordered  when 
the  faculty  of  i-atioci nation  is  in  any  degree 
inteiTupted ;  the  intellect  is  said  to  be  de- 
ranged when  it  is  brought  into  a  positive 
state  of  incapacity  for  action.-  persons  are 
sometimes  disordered  in  their  minds  for  a  time 
by  particular  occurrences,  who  do  not  become 
actually  deranged ;  a  person  is  said  to  be  dis- 
concerted who  suddenly  loses  his  coUectedness 
of  thinking ;  he  is  said  to  be  discomposed 
who  loses  his  regularity  of  feeling.  A  sense  of 
shame  is  the  most  apt  to  disconcert :  the  more 
irritable  the  temper,  the  more  easily  one  is 
discomposed."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis-or'-dered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Disorder,  u.] 

A.  As  pa,  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Out  of  oi'der,  method,  or  arrangement ; 
in  confusion ;  confused. 

"  Id  wildest  numbers  and  disordered  verse." 

Lyttleton :  Progress  of  Love,  Eel,  2. 

*  2.  Inordinate,  uncontrolled,  excessive,  im- 
moderate. 

"  The  disordered  love  of  the  parent  or  child  is  hatred 
rather  than  love," — Cdal:  Matt.  x. 

3.  Deranged,  out  of  order;  as  a  disordered 
stomach  or  mind. 

*4.  Disorderly,  vicious;  of  loose  or  unre- 
strained manner  of  life. 

"  Then  so  disordered,  so  deboshed  and  bold." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  4. 

*  dis-or'-dered-ly,    *  dis-or-dered-lie, 

adv.     [Eng.  disordered  ;  -ly.]    In  a  disorderly, 
confused,  or  lawless  manner. 

■ "  Surelie  these  iijen  so  disorderedJie  confounding  all 
things,  they  in  the  end  shall  be  confounded  them- 
t8e\\es."—J/oIiiished:CoiiqiiestofIreland,vol.vi.,  cl   xli. 

* dis-or'-dered-ness^  s.  [Eng.  disordered; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  disordered 
or  in  disorder ;  confusion,  irregularity. 

"  By  that  disorderedness  of  the  soldiers,  a  great  ad- 
■  vantage  was  offered  xmto  the  eDeaiy. "—Knolus  :  His- 
toT^e  of  the  Turkes. 

dia-or'-der-ing,   *  dis-or'-der-ynff,  pr. 

par.,  u.,  &  s.    [Disorder,  v.} 


A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  & particip.  adj.  .  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siihst.  :  The  act  of  putting  or  throw- 
ing into  disorder  or  confusion ;  the  state  of 
being  thrown  into  disorder. 

"  He  hadde  lost  y  journey  by  disorderyng  of  the 
Prenchemen." — Berners:  Froissart's  Chronicle, yoX.  ii., 
ch.  ccxvii. 

dis-or'-der-li-iiess,  s.  [Eng.  disorderly ; 
ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  disorderly  ; 
disorder,  confusion. 

".  ,  .  .  of  loose  erratick  dworriei-Zinesfi."— C«dwort7i; 
Intell.  System,  p.  873. 

dis-or'-der-iy",   a.  &  adv.      [Pref.   dis,  and 
Eng.  orderly  (q.v.).] 
A,  As  adjective : 

1.  In  a  state  of  disorder  or  confusion  ;  con- 
fused, immethodical,  irregular,  disarranged. 

"  His  forces  seemed  no  array,  but  a  crowd 
Heartless,  unarmed,  disorderly,  and  loud." 
Cowley:  Duvideis,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Not  according  to  order,  rule,  or  law ;  un- 
lawful, irregular, 

"  He  reproved  them  for  their  disorderly  assemblies 
gainst  the  peaceable  people  of  the  realms." — Hayward. 

3.  Tumultuous,  turbulent,  lawless. 

"They  thought  it  the  extreraest  of  evils  to  put  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  those  hungry  and  disorderly 
people."— Bacon. 

i.  Causing  disorder  or  disturbance  ;  break- 
ing the  peace  ;  disturbing  good  order. 

"  To  sentence  persons  who  have  been  disorderly  as 
well  as  drunk  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour." — 
Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  20,  1882. 

5.  Carried  on  or  maintained  against  order  or 
morality ;  disreputable. 

"It  must  not  be  supposed,  he  exphiined,  that  he 
was  in  favour  of  disorderly  public-houses," — Daily 
Telegraph,  Nov.  20,  1882. 

6.  Unruly,  not  under  restraint,  wild. 


*  7.  Out  of  order,  deranged,  disturbed  :  as, 
A  disorderly  stomach. 
B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  Without  order,  rule,  or  .^system  ;  irregu- 
larly, confusedly. 

"  To  order  these  affairs 
Thus  thrust  disorderly  into  my  hanils." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  ii.  2. 

2.  In  a  manner  opposed  to  or  violating  law 
and  good  order. 

"  We  behaved  not  ourselves  riljorcicrZy  among  you." — 
2  Thess.  iiL  7. 

^  (1)  Disorderly  house  : 

Law :  A  house  in  which  disorder  is  per- 
mitted to  exist :  specially  one  for  immoral 
purposes.  The  keeping  of  a  disorderly  house 
is  an  offence  at  common  law,  and  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  Objection 
may  be  made  to  the  renewal  of  tlie  license  to 
any  licensed  house  which  has  permitted  im- 
moral persons  to  harbour  for  evil  ends  within 
its  precincts.    (Blackstone,  &c.) 

(2)  Disorderly  persons : 

Law  :  A  person  who  makes  disorder,  or  by 
some  illegal  act  is  the  cause  or  occasion  of 
others  making  it.  Tlie  statute  Geo.  II.  e.  5 
divided  vagrants  into  three  classes  ;  (1)  idle 
and  disorderly  persons,  (2)  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds, and  (3)  incorrigible  rogues.  For  the  first 
of  these  the  penalty  was  a  month's  imprison- 
ment in  the  House  of  Correction.  {Blackstone : 
Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  13.) 

Tl"  For  the  difference  between  disorderly  and 
irregxdar,  see  Irregular. 

*  dis -or'- di- nan  56,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desordon- 
nance.]  Intemperate,  irregular,  or  disorderly 
manner  of  life. 

"Certes  this  disordinance  and  this  rebeUion  our 
Lord  Jesus  Chi-ist  abought  upou  his  precious  body  f  ul 
dere."— Cft«Mcer  :  Parson's  Tale. 

*  dis-or'-<Mn-ate,   *  dys-or'-din-ate,  n. 

[Pref.  dis,  and'Eng.  ordinate  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  dis- 
ordinato ;  Fr.  disordonne.] 

1.  Inordinate,  excessive,  unchecked,  intem- 
perate. 

"  In  too  moche  superflnitee  or  elles  in  too  disordinate 
scantuesse. "— (7/i(ti«;er  ;  Parson's  Tale. 

2.  Disorderly,  li^dng  irregularly  or  viciously. 

"  Though  not  disordinate,  yet  causeless  suffering. 
The  imnishment  of  dissolute  days," 

JfUton :  Samson  Agonistes,  701,  702. 

3.  Illegal. 

"The  erle  of  Worcestre  was  gretely  behatede emonge 
the  iwple,  for  ther  dysordinate  deth  that  he  used."— 
Warkioorth:  Chronicle. 

*  dlS-or'-^ua-ate-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  disordin- 
ate; -ly.]  In  a 'disorderly,  irregular,  or  vicious 
inanner  ;  inordinately. 

"Landes  denoutely  geven  and  disnrdinately  spent 
hyreligiouspersons."— /Ta;;.-  Henry  I'.,  (an.  2). 


*  dis-or-dm-a'-tion,  5.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
ordination  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  putting  in  dis- 
order ;  the  state  of  being  in  disorder  ;  disar- 
rangement, confusion. 

*  dis-or'-dJLn-aun9e,  s.    [Disordinance.] 

dis-or-gan-i-za-Hon,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Fr.  desorganisation  ;  Eng.  organization  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  disorganizing  or  desti'cying 
the  organism  or  systematical  arrangement  of 
parts. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  disor- 
ganized ;  an  absence  of  system  or  methodical 
arrangement. 

"  The  difficulty  and  the  disorganixation  with  which 
they  have  to  contend." —Paley :  Statural  Theology. 
ch.  xxvi. 

dis-or'-gan-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng, 
organize  fq.v.) ;  Fr.  desorganiser.]  To  breah 
or  destroy  the  organism  or  connected  system  ; 
to  interrupt  or  destroy  the  regular  systema- 
tical arrangement  and  working  of  parts ;  to 
throw  into  confusion  or  disorder ;  to  de- 
moralize. 

"The  disorganized  military  establishments  of  the 
kingdom."— .VctcauZtty  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

dis-or'-gan-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disor- 
ganize.] " 

dis-or'-gan-iz-er,  s.  [Eng,  disorganiz(e') ; 
-er.]  One  who  disorganizes  or  destroys  the 
regular  systematical  arrangement  and  working 
of  parts. 

dis-or'-gan-iz-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
organize*.] 

A.  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  tlie  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  ef  destroying  the 
regular  systematical  arrangement  and  working 
of  parts  ;  disorganization. 

*  dis-br'-i-ent,  v.t.  [Fr.  desorienter.)  To 
throw  out  of  reckoning;  to  be  lost 'or  con- 
fused as  to  one's  position.    [Disoccidrnt.] 

"I  doubt  then  the  learned  professor  woa  a  little 
disoriented,  when  he  called  the  promises  In  Ezekiol 
.ind  in  the  Revelations  the  same." —  Warburton  :  Divine 
Legation,  bk.  v. 

*  dis-br'-i-ent-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Bug. 
orientate  (q.v.)]  To  throw  out  of  one's  reckon- 
ing or  from  the  right  direction. 

^  ^'-our  (1),  *  dys-onr,  *  dys-owre,  5. 

[O.   Fr. ;    Sp.   dicedor ;    Port,    dizedor ;    Ital.. 
diciiore.]  [Disard.]  A  teller  of  tales,  a  jester. 

"  Every  disour  hadde  saide 
What  most  was  plesaut  to  his  ore. " 

Qower:  C.  A.,  ili.  ic7. 

"*  di^'-our  (2),  *  dys-onr  (2),  s.  [Dicer.]  A 
dicer,  a  gambler. 

"Druncarts,  dysours,  dyours,  drovels." 

Dunbar :  Maitland  Poems,  p.  109. 

dlS-6'wn',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  oujn,  v. 
(q.v.)] 

1.  To  refuse  to  own  or  acknowledge;  to- 
disclaim,  to  abnegate,  to  deny,  to  renounce, 
to  repudiate. 

"  As  soon  as  James  wae  restored,  it  would  be  a  duty 
to  disown  and  withstand  him." — Macavlay :  Eist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvl 

2.  To  deny ;  to  refuse,  not  to  aUow. 
"Many   others   holding  the   same  premises  have 

either  dissembled  or  disowned  these  conclusious." — 
CitdwoHh:  Morality,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  disown  and. 
to  disclaim,  see  Disclaim. 

^s-dwn'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disown.] 

dis-dwn'-ing,  JJT*.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Disown.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See- 
the verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  disdaining,  re- 
nouncing, or  denying ;,  disownment. 

*  ^s-own'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  disown;  -ment.]' 
The  act  of  disowning,  renouncing,  or  denying  ;^ 
repudiation. 

dis-ox'-i-date,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
oxidate  (q.v.).]  To  reduce  a  substance  from^ 
the  state  of  an  oxide  by  the  disengagement  of 
oxygen ;  to  deoxidate. 

dis-6x'-l-dat-ed,  pa.  par.   or  a.     [Diaoxi- 

DATE.  ] 

dis-ox'-i-dat-mg,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.    (Dis- 

oxidate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 


boil,  b^;  p6ut,  j^^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^st.     ph  =  £. 
-cian.  -tian=  shan.    -tion,  -sion^sh^;  -tion,  -§(ion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  del. 
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.    C.  As  subst, :  The  act  of  disoxidizing  ;  dis- 
oxidation. 

^s-ox-l-da'-tion,  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

oxidation   (q.v.)-]       The   act   or   process    of 

reducing  a  substance  from  the  state  of  an 

oxide  by  the  disengagement  of  oxygen  ;  the 

^  act  or  process  of  freeing  from  oxygen. 

dis-OSt-iy-gen-ate,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

" pxygei%aie  (q.v.).]     To  deprive  any  substance 

of  oxygen  combined  with  it ;  to  deoxidate. 

dis-ox'-y'-gen-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  u,.    [Dis- 

GXYGENA.TE.] 

dis-ox'-y-gen-at-ihg,  pr.   par.,  a.,  &   s. 

[DiSOXYGENATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  ^  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb), 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  depriving 
■of oxygen;  disoxygenation. 

dis-ox-^-gen-a'-tion.  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
^ng..  oxygeimtion  (q.v.).]  The  act  or  process 
of  depriving  any  substance  of  oxygen  ;  deoxl- 
■dation.    , 

*  dis-pa'^e,  v.i.  [Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
s^oiior  =  to  walk  up  ^nd  down.]  [Space.]  To 
walk  or  wander  up  and  down ;  to  range  about. 

"He  spied  the  joyoua  butterfly 
In  tnis  faire  plot  dispaciru/  to  and  fro." 

Spenser:  JUuiopotmos. 

*-  dis-^pa'ir,  s.    [Despair.  ] 

*  dis-pa'ir  (1),  v.i.     [Despair.] 

*  dis-pa'ir  (2),  v.t.  [Lat.  disparo,  from  dis  = 
away,  apar^,  and  par  =  (a.)  equal,  (s.)  a  com- 
panion,] 

1.  ,To  separate  a  pair  or  couple. 

' '  Forgive  me,  lady ; 
I  have  destroyed  Gerrard,  and  thee  ;  rebell'd 
Against  heaven's  ordinance :  dispaired  two  doves ; 
Made  'm  sit  mourning." 
I  Beaum.  &  Flet. ;  Trimnph  of  Love,  ac  7. 

2.  To  injure,  to  damage,  to  depreciate. 


*dls-pia'ired,pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dispair.] 

*  dis-pa'ir-ing,  pr.  par.,  a..,  &  s.  [Dispair 
■(2),  1'.] 

A  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  separating  a  pair. 

^dis-p4nd'.,  v.t.  [Lat.  dispando  =  to  spread 
abroad  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  pando  =  to 
spread.]    To  spread  or  display  abroad. 

*  dis-pUn -sion,  s.  [Lat.  disjyansus,  pa.  par, 
oi dispatldo  =  to  spread  abroad.]  The  act  of 
spreading  or  displaying ;  diffusion,  dilatation. 

*  dis-par'-a-ble,  a.  [Formed  from  Lat.  dis, 
an^  ^ar  =  equal,  with  Eng.  suff.  -able.}  Un- 
equalled. 

*'di)S-par'-a-dised,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  Eng.  para- 
dis(e),  and'adj:  snfT.  -ed.]  Deprived  of  or  re- 
moved from  Paradise. 

dis-par'-age,  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  desparager  =  to 
disparage,' to  offer  unto  a  man  unworthy  con- 
ditions :  des  =  Lat.'  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 

t  parage  =  lineage,  rank,  from  Low  Lat.  para- 
Hffwm,  paragicum  =  society,  rank,  ei^uality  of 
rank ;  Lat.  par'  =   equal ;  O.  Fr.  deparager ; 

■' "tow  Lat.  disparago.     (Skeat.)] 

*  1,  To  marry  to  One  of  inferior  rank  or  posi- 
tion ;.  to  match  unequally ;  to  dislionour  or 
lower  by  marriage  with  an  inferior. 

■  *2.To  match  or  unite  unequally,  or  with 
./anything  of  an  inferior  class. 

*3.  To  injure  by  comparison  with  anything 
■of  less  value. 

*  4.  To  bring  repi'oach  or  disgrace  upon  ;  to 
dishonour,  ,to  disgrace ;  to  lower  in  estimation 
or  value. ' 

■  '     "  'thus  he  doth  disparage 

His  blode  with  fonde  dotage." 

Skeiton :  Duke  of  Albanye  &  (he  Scottes. 

5.  To  thinik  lightly  of,  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt, to  depreciate.  , 

"The  actors  think   themselves  disparaged  by  the 
■poe!i."—Dryden:  Essay  on  Dramatick  Poesie. 

,6.  To  tr^dx^ce,  to  decry,  to  asperse. 

"  Who  durste  be  no  bold  to  disparage 
My  doubter  that  is  come  of  suiche  linage." 
.  ,  .         Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4.269,  4,270. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
disparage,  tp  detract,  to  traduce,  to  depreciate, 
to  degrade,  and  to  decry  :  "  Tlie  idea  of  lower- 


ing the  value  of  an  object  is  common  to  all 
these  words,  which  differ  in  the  circumstances 
and  object  of  the  action.  Disparagement  is 
the  most  indefinite  in  the  manner  ;  detract 
and  traduce  are  specific  in  the  forms  by  which 
an  object  is  lowered  :  disparagevient  respects 
the  mental  endowments  and  qualifications  : 
detract  and  traduce  are  said  of  the  moral  cha- 
racter ;  the  former,  however,  in  a  less  specific 
manner  than  the  latter.  We  disparage  a  man's 
performance  by  speaking  slightingly  of  it ;  we 
detract  from  the  merits  of  a  person  by  ascrib- 
ing his  success  to  chance  ;  we  traduce  him  by 
handing  about  tales  that  are  unfavourable  to 
his  reputation :  thus  authors  are  apt  to  dis- 
parage the  writings  of  tlieir  rivals  ;  or  a  soldier 
may  detract  from  the  skill  of  his  commander  ; 
or  lie  may  traduce  him  by  relating  scandalous 
reports.  To  disparage,  detract,  and  traduce, 
can  be  applied  only  to  persons,  or  that  which 
is  personal ;  depreciate,  degrade,  and  decry,  to 
whatever  is  an  object  of  esteem  :  we  depreciate 
and  degrade,  therefore,  things  as  well  as  per- 
sons, and  decry  things.  To  depreciate,  is,  how- 
ever, not  so  strong  a  term  as  to  degrade  ;  for 
the  language  which  is  employed  to  depreciate 
will  be  mild  compared  to  that  used  for  de- 
grading :  we  may  depreciate  an  object  by 
implication,  or  in  indirect  terms  ;  but  harsh 
and  unseemly  epithets  are  employed  for  de- 
grading:  thus,  a  man  maybe  said  to  depreciate 
human  nature,  who  does  not  represent  it  as 
capable  of  its  true  elevation ;  he  degrades  it 
who  sinks  it  below  the  scale  of  rationality. 
We  may  depreciate  or  degrade  an  individual,  a 
language,  and  the  like  ;  we  decry  measures 
and  principles  :  the  former  two  are  an  act  of 
an  individual ;  the  latter  is  properly  the  act 
of  many." 

(2)  He  thus  further  discriminates  between 
to  disparage,  to  degrade,  and  to  derogate : 
^'Disparage  is  here  employed,  not  as  the  act 
of  persons,  but  of  things,  in  which  case  it  is 
allied  to  derogate,  but  retains  its  indefinite 
and  general  sense  as  before :  circumstances 
may  disparage  the  performances  of  a  writer ; 
or  they  may  derogate  from  the  honours  and 
dignities  of  an  individual  :  it  would  be  a  high 
disparagement  to  an  author  to  have  it  known 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  plagiarism  ;  it  dero- 
gates from  the  dignity  of  a  magistrate  to  take 
part  in  popular  measures.  To  degrade  is  here, 
as  in  the  former  case,  a  much  stronger  ex- 
pression than  the  other  two  ;  whatever  dis- 
parages or  derogates  does  but  take  away  a  part 
from  the  value  ;  but  whatever  degrades  sinks 
many  degrees  in  the  estimation  of  those  in 
whose  eyes  it  is  degraded :  in  this  manner 
religion  is  degraded  by  the  low  arts  of  its 
enthusiastic  professors :  whatever  may  tend 
to  the  disparagement  does  injury  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  whatever  derogates  from  the  dignity 
of  a  man  in  any  ofRce  is  apt  to  degrade  the 
office  itself."    {Crabb.  :  Eng.  Symn.) 

*  dis-p^-a'ge,  s.    [Disparage,  v.] 

1.  An  unequal  match ;  a  lowering  in  dignity 
or  estimation  resulting  from  marriage  with  an 
inferior. 

"To  match  so  high ;  her  friends  with  counsell  sage 
Disawaded  her  from  such  a  disparage." 

Spenser :  F.  §. ,  IV.  viii.  50. 

2.  A  disparagement ;  a  cause  of  contempt 
or  disgrace. 

"  It  were  a  disparage 
To  his  estate,  so  lowe  for  to  alight." 

Outuver:  C.  T.,  R,784,  8,?85. 

*  dis-par'-age-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  disparage ; 
■ahle.\    Causing  disparagement  or  disgrace  ; 

lowering. 

"  They  disdained  tliis  marriage  with  Dudley  as  alto- 
gether disparagenble  and  most  unworthy  of  the  blond 
royal,   and  regal  majesty."— Ctimrfen  .■    Elizabeth  (an. 

15G3.) 

dis-par'-aged,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [Disparage,  v.] 

dis-par'-age-ment   (age   as   ig),   *  dis- 
perg-ment,  ^dis-perge-mente,5.  [Eng. 

disjKirage ;  -mentl 

*  1.  The  act  of  marrying  an  heir  or  heiress 
with  one  of  inferior  rank  or  position  ;  an 
unequa.1  match. 

"  You  wrongfully  do  require  Mopaa  to  so  great  a 
dispg-ragement  as  to  wed  her  father's  servant."— 
Sidney :  Arcadia. 

"  2.  An  injury  to  position  or  reputation  by 
marriage  ^vith  an  inferior. 

"Offering  to  h la  ward  couenable  marriage  without 
dispertpn&nt  before  the  age  of  xxi  yeares."— Smi(ft  ; 
Tlie  Commonwealth,  bk.  ill,,  ch.  v. 

3.  The  act  of  disparaging,  depreciating,  or 
lowering  the  reputation  of  ;  depreciation,  de- 
traction. 


4.  A  cause  of  loss  of  honour  or  reputation  ; 
a  reproach,  a  disgrace,  an  indignity. 

"  There  is  here  a  rag,  and  there  a  rent,  to  the  di«- 
paragemeni  ottheiiT  lloiA."—Bunyan:  Pilgrims  Pro- 
gress, pt.  ii. 

t  It  is  followed  by  to  before  the  person  or 
thing  disparaged. 

"Without  disparagement  to  any  or  all  of  those 
moet  reapectablB  princes  and  grandees." — Burke :  On 
Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill. 

dis-par'-ag-er,  s.  [Eng.  disparag(e);  er.] 
One  who  disparages,  depreciates,  or  treats 
with  contempt ;  one  who  brings  disgrace  or 
contempt  upon. 

"To  lessen  the  authority  of  the  disparagers otBorip- 
t\it6."—Bople :   H'^orAeg,  ii.  802. 

dis-p^r'-ag-ing,  pr.  par.  u,.,  &,  s  (Dis- 
parage, v.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  lowering  in  estima- 
tion, depreciating,  or  traducing  ;  disparage- 
ment. 

dis-par'-^g-mg-lj?", adu.  (Eng.  disparaging; 
-ly.\  In  a  disparaging,  depreciatory,  or  con- 
temptuous manner. 

"Why  should  he  speak  so  disparagingly  of  many 
hooka  and  much  reading  ?  "—  Peters  :  On  Job. 

t  dis'-par-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  disparatus,  pa. 
par.  of  disparo  =  to  put  asunder,  to  separate  : 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  para  =  to  prepare.] 

A.  As  adjective-: 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Unlike,  dissimilar,  discordant. 
"  Altogether,  the  two  accounts  are  quite  disparate."— 

Lewis  :  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Ifist.  (1855),  ch.  xii,  pt.  1.,  §  9. 

2.  Logi/i :  Pertaining  to  two  co-ordinate 
species  or  divisions. 

B.  As  subst.  (PI):  Things  so  unlike  that 
they  cannot  be  compared  with  each  other. 

"Words  whicjb  are  differing  one  from  another,  but 
not  contrary ;  as,  heat  and  cold  are  contraries,  hut  beat 
and  moisture  disparates." — Cocfceram. 

*  dSs-par'-cle,  v.t.    [Disparkle.] 

*  dis-par'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and^areo  =  to  appear.]  Variegated  ;  variable. 

"Nature,  ao  disparent  in  her  creatures." 

Chapman  :  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  ii, 

*  dis-par-i'-tion,  ;*.  [Fr.]  A  disappearing 
or  disappearance. 

"  They  might  think  his  disparUion  should  be  sudden 
and  insensible." — Bp.  Sail;  Contem.plations. 

dis-par'-i-ty,  «.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  parity 
.(q.v.).j 

Z.  Inequality ;  a  difference  in  degree,  either 
of  rank  or  excellence. 

"  The  disparity  of  years 
Between^ou  and  your  son." 

Massi7iger:  Cnnatural  Combat,  L  1. 

2.  Unlikeness,  dissimilitude. 


%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
parity and  inequality :  The  disparity  applies  to 
two  objects  which  should  meet  or  stand  in 
coalition  with  each  other ;  the  inequality  is 
applicable  to  those  that  are  compared  with 
each  other  :  the  disparity  of  age,  situation, 
and  circumstances  is  to  be  considered  with 
regard  to  persons  entering  into  the  matri- 
monial connexion  ;  the  inequality  in  the  por- 
tion of  labour  which  is  to  be  performed  by 
two  persons,  is  a  ground  for  the  inequality  of 
their  recompense  :  there  is  a  great  inequality 
in  the  chance  of  success,  where  there  is  a  dis- 
jjaWiy  of  acquirements  in  lival  candidates  :  the 
disparity  between  David  and  Goliah  was  such 
as  to  render  the  success  of  the  former  more 
strikingly  miraculous  ;  the  inequality  in  the 
conditions  of  men  is  not  attended  with  a 
corresponding  inequality  in  their  happiness." 
{Crahh :  Eng.  Synon.) 

^  (Us-park',   v.t.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  park 

(q.v.).] 

I,  Lit. :  To  throw  open  as  a  park  ;  to  divest 
of  the  character  of  a  park. 

"  You  have  fed  upon  my  signoriea, 
Disparked  my  parks,  and  felled  my  forest  woods." 
Shakesp.  :  Richard  II.,  ill.  1. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  throw  open. 

"The  veil  of  the  Temple  divided  of  itself,  and  .  .  . 
disparked  the  Sanctuary,  and  made  it  pervioua  to  the 
Oeatile'a  eye,"— Bp.  Taylor :  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  1, 
ch.  iv. 

2.  To  set  at  large,  to  release  from  enclosure 
or  restraint. 

"Hia  free  muse  threw  down  the  pale. 
And  did  at  once  dispark  them.  alL 

Waller :  To  Master  Evelyn. 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  feill,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  sdn;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    sb,  ce=e;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


disparked— dispensary 
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dis-park'ed,  "pa,  jiar.  or  a.    [Dispakk.] 

*dis-park'-ing,  j>r.  par.,  a.,  hs.    [Dispark. 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  process  of  throwing  open 
as  a  park. 

"The  kinK  may  dispark  hla  Park,  and  by  his  dig- 
parking  the  office  of  keejjer  is  gone." — W.  Neleon: 
Laws  cone.  Game,  p.  51. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  setting  loose  or  free  from 
restraint ;  a  laying  open. 

"Hhe&iato^&airxgaaiididiaparkingt  of  ourvertue." 
— Taylor:  SermonB,  xvL,  pt,  2. 

"  dis-par'-kle,  *  dis-par -cle,  *  dis-per- 

cle,  vX  &  i.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  sparkU  = 
to  throw  out  sparks,  to  scatter.] 

A.  Trails. :  To  scatter  abroad,  to  disperse, 
to  spread. 

"  The  sect  of  libertines  began  but  lately ;  but  as 
vipers  aoon  multiply  into  generations,  ao  is  their 
spawn  disparkled  over  all  lauds."— i)r.  Gierke :  Scrm. 
(1687),  p.  471. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  dispersed  or  scattered, 
to  separate. 

"Then  all  hla  men  for  fear  disparded." 

Brende :  Q.  Curtius. 

*  ^s-par'-ple,  *  dis-per-ble,  *  dis-per- 
ple,    *  dis-par-pyU,    *  dis-par-plyn, 

v.t.  &  i.    [Desparple.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  disperse,  to  scatter, 

"  They  leave  traiterously  the  flocke  to  the  woulfe  to 
be  ditperpled  abrode  and  tome  in  pieces."— ^rasmiw  .■ 
John  X.,  p.  76. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  dispersed  or  scattered 
"Scheep  .  .  .  the  which  departethanxl  despaTTjZeift." 

— Maundhiille,  p.  4. 

dis-part\    v.t.   &  i.      [Lat.   dispartior  —   to 
separate  ;  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  partior  =  to 
divide,  to  separate  ;  pars  =  a  part.] 
A,  Transitive: 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  To  divide,  separate,  or  break  up  into 
parts  ;  to  sever,  to  rend,  to  rive,  to  burst. 

"  On  either  side 
Disparted  chaos."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  416,  -116. 

2.  To  distract. 

*'  When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet, 
And  doe  dispart  the  hart  with  puwre  extreme, 
Whether  shall  weigh  the  balance  dowu  ?f" 

Spenser :  F.  Q.  IV.  ix.  1. 
II.  Gunnery : 

1.  To  cast  or  iix  a  piece  of  metal  on  the 
muzzle  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  so  as  to  bring 
the  line  of  sight  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
piece. 

*2.  To  make  allowance  for  the  dispart  in 
taking  aim. 

"  Every  gunner,  before  he  shoots,  must  truly  dispart 
his  inece." — Lucas :  Arte  of  filtooting  (1583). 

*  B.  Intra/nsi.tive : 

1.  To  separate,  or  divide  into  parts  ;  to  open, 
to  cleave. 

"The  flood  disparts."        Thomson:  Smnmer,  709. 

2.  To  part. 

"  The  professor's  cast-off  suit,  which  he  disparts  with 
biennially." — Scott:  Abbot,  ch.  ix. 

diS-part',   S.      [DlSPAET,  1'.] 

Gunnery : 

.1.  The  difference  between  the  muzzle  and 
breech  thicknesses  of  a  piece  of  ordnance.  A 
piece  of  metal  is  cast  on  the  muzzle  to  bring 
the  line  of  sight  parallel  to  tlie  axis  of  the 

Siece,  and  is  known  as  the  Dispart-sight  or 
[uzzie- sight. 
2.  A  dispart-sight  (q.  v.). 

dispaxt-sight,  s.  A  gun-sight,  to  allow 
for  the  dispart,  and  bring  the  line  of  sight  and 
the  axis  of  the  piece  into  parallelism. 

dlS-parf-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dispart,] 

dis-parf-ing,  pn.  par.,  a.,  &  5.    [Dispart.] 

A,  &  B,  As  pr.  par,  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svitstantive : 

*  1.  Ovd.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  dividing,  sepa- 
ratfiig,  or  cleaving  into  parts. 

2.  Gunnery:  The  actor  process  of  furnishing 
with  a  dispart-sight, 

*  dis-par'-tle,  *  dis-par-tel-yn,  v.t.  [A 
variant  of  disparkle  (q.v,).]  To  scatter,  to 
disperse  abroad, 

"  Dispartelyn.    Dissipo,  dispergo."— Prompt.  Paro. 

dis-pa'-ssion  (sslon  as  shon),  s.  [Pi-ef. 
dis,  and  Eng.  passion  (q.  v.).]     A  freedom  from 


passion  or  perturbation  of  mind  ;  apathy ; 
peace  or  quiet  of  mind. 

"  What  is  called  by  the  Stoicks  apathy,  or  dispassion, 
ia  called  by  the  Sceptlcka  iiidiaturbauce."— yempte ;  On 
Gardening. 

dis-p3.'-ssion-ate  (ssion  as  shon),  a.  [Fref . 
dis,  and  Eng.  passionate  (q.v.).] 

1,  Of  persons :  Free  from  passion  ;  cool, 
calm,  impartial,  temperate,  composed,  un- 
biassed. 

"  A  critic  on  the  sacred  book  should  be 
Candid  and  learned,  dispassionate  and  free." 

Cowper :  Progress  of  Error,  t  452,  453, 

2.  Of  things:  Not  dictated  by  or  done  in 
passion  ;  quiet,  moderate,  impartial. 

"  BeasoQ  reauixes  a  calm  and  dispassionate  situation 
of  the  mind.  —SearcA :  LigTU  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  cli. 
xxL 
If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dispas- 
sionate and  a3ol:  "Dispassionate  is  taken 
negatively,  it  marks  merely  the  absence  of 
passion  ;  cool  is  taken  positively,  it  marks  an 
entire  freedom  from  passion.  Those  who  are 
prone  to  be  passionate  must  learn  to  be  dis- 
passionate ;  those  who  are  of  a  cool  tempera- 
ment will  not  suffer  their  passions  to  be 
roused.  Z)ispassi07ia(e  solely  respects  the 
angry  or  irritable  sentiment ;  cool  respects 
every  perturbed  feeling  ;  when  we  meet  with 
an  angry  disputant  it  is  necessary  to  be  dis- 
passionate in  order  to  avoid  quarrels  ;  in  the 
moment  of  danger  our  safety  often  depends 
upon  our  coolness."    {Crabb :  Eng.  Synan.) 

dis-pS.'-ssion-ate-l^  (ssion  as  shon),  adv. 
[Eng.  dispassionate:  -ip.]  In  a  dispassionate, 
cool,  calm,  or  temperate  manner. 

"They  are  here  delivered  dispassionately." — War- 
ton  :  Notes  on  Milton. 

*  dis-p^'-ssloned  (ssioned  as  shond),  a. 

[Pre?,  dis,  and  Eng,  passioned  (q.v.).]  Free 
from  passion  ;  dispassionate,  calm,  impartial, 
unbiassed. 

"  I  see  diapassioned  men  are  subject  to  the  like 
ignorancea,"— ZJonne .-  Letters,  p.  288, 

dis-p&tfh',  y.  &  s.     [Despatch,  v.  &,  s.] 

^  dis'-pa-thy,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Gr.  7ra0o5 
(paViosJ  =  suffering,  feeling ;  tto.ox'o  (pasch6) 
=  to  suffer.]    [Apathy.] 

1.  A  want  of  or  freedom  from  passion  ;  dis- 
passion. 

2.  A  Want  or  absence  of  sympathy  ;  a  point 
of  difference. 

"It  is  excluded  from  our  reasonings  by  our  dis- 
pathies."—Palgrave  :  Hist,  ty^  Normandy  &  England, 
iL  110, 

*  dis-pau'-per,  v.t,  [Pref,  dis,  and  Eng. 
pauper  (q.v,).J 

1.  Gen. :  To  deprive  of  or  shut  out  of  the 
claim  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense, 
or  of  the  rights  of  a  pauper. 

"  Tf  a  party  has  a  current  income,  though  no 
jterinauent  property,  he  must  be  dispaupered:'— Dr. 
PhUlimorti :  Reports,  vol.  i,,  p.  186. 

2.  Spec. :  To  prevent  a  party  who  has  been 
allowed  to  commence  a  suit  in  forma  pauperis 
to  continue  to  do  so  on  that  footing.  This 
measure  is  adopted  when  the  litigant  comes 
into  possession  of  property  or  commits  any 
offence  meriting  the  deprivation.    (Wliarton.) 

"When  any  pereon  by  reason  of  his  poverty,  attested 
by  hia  own  uath,  of  uot  being  worth  £5,  his  debts  being 
paid,  ia  admitted  to  sue  in  forma  pauperis;  if  after- 
wards, before  the  sute  be  ended  the  same  party  have 
any  lands,  or  personal  estate  falu  to  him,  or  that  the 
Court,  where  tbe  sute  dei)end3,  think  fit,  for  tjiat,  or 
other  reason,  to  take  away  tbat  privUedge  from  him, 
then  he  ia  said  to  be  dispaupered,  that  ia,  put  out  of 
I  the  cjn)ftcity  of  suing  ?«  forma  pauperis.  —Blount : 
Law  Dict. 

'^  dlS-pau'-pered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dispau- 
per,] 

^^  dis-pau'-per-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Qis- 
pauper.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d:  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  depriving  of  or 
raising  from  the  state  of  a  pauper. 

*■  dis-pau'-per-ize»  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
pauperize  (q.v.).]  To  raise  or  free  from  astate 
of  pauperism  ;  to  free  from  paupers, 

"  Miuiy  highly  pauperized  districts  in  more  recent 
times,  whicn  have  been  dispauperized  by  adopting 
strict  niles  of  poor-law  adminiBtration. "— /,  S.  AliU. 

"  dis-pe'a9e,  s.  [Pref,  dis,  and  Eng.  peace 
(q.v.).]  A  want  or  absence  of  peace  or  quiet ; 
disquiet,  dissension. 

"This  affair  .  ,  afterwards  led  to  much  dispeace 
and  heart-burning  between  the  families."— .fliwieM; 
Tlte  Haigs  of  Bemersyde  (1831),  \>.  122. 


dis-pel',  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.   dispello  =  to    drive 
away:  dis=away,  apart,  and_pe^?o=to  drive.] 
A,  Trans.  :  To  drive  away,  to  dissipate,  to 
disperse,  to  clear  away. 

"The  acclamations  of  the  devoted  thousands  who 
surrounded  him  wherever  he  turned  could  not  dimel 
the  gloom  which  sate  on  his  brow."— J/acauiay ;  flist 
Eng.,  ch.  v, 

*  B.  Intrans :  To  be  dispersed  or  dissipated  ; 
to  separate. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
pel and  to  disperse :  "Dispel  is  a  more  forcible 
action  than  to  disperse :  we  destroy  the  ex- 
istence of  a  thing  by  dispelling  it ;  we  merely 
destroy  the  junction  or  cohesion  of  a  body  by 
dispersing  it :  the  sun  dispels  the  clouds  and 
darkness  ;  the  wind  disperses  the  clouds,  or  a 
surgeon  disperses  a  tumour.  Dispel  is  used 
figuratively ;  disperse  only  in  the  naturaj. 
sense  :  gloom,  ignorance,  and  the  like  are  dis- 
pelled;  books,  papers,  people,  and  the  like 
are  dispersed."    {Crabb  :  Eng.  Syn/)n.) 

dis-pelled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dispel.] 

dis-pel'-ler,  s,  [Eng.  dispel  ;'-er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  dispels,  scatters,  or  disperses, 

dis-pel'-ling,  i>r.jjar.,  a.,  &  s,     [Dispel.] 
A,  &  B.  .4s  pr,  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb), 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  driving  away,  dis- 
sipating, or  dispersing. 

*  dis-pen'9e,  o.    [Dispense,  s.] 

"<  dis-pend',  *  des-pend,  *  des-pende, 
*  des-pend-i,  *  dys-pend-yn,  v.t.  [O. 
Fr.  despendre ;  Fr.  de^nndre  =  to  spend  ;  l(at. 
dispendo  =  to  spend  out.] 

1.  To  spend,  to  expend,  to  lay  out,  to  dis- 
burse. 

"  His  eritagfl  wastede  and  dispendede  In  rlbaudle."— 
Ayenbite,  p.  126. 

2.  To  spend,  to  pass,  to  occupy. 

"Thou  here  dispended  thi  tym  wrang." 

Sampole ;  Pricke  of  Conscience,  2,486, 

1"  To  dispend  with :  To  dispense  with. 

"  If  a  present  punishment  be  suspended,  the  future 
shall  never  be  dupeiided  v/ith."~Adams :  Works,  i.  186. 
{Davies.) 

*  dis-pend'-er,   *  dis-pend-our,  *  dis- 

pend-oure,  s.    [Eng.  dispend;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  expends  or  spends. 

2.  A  steward,  an  administrator. 


*  dls-pend-ing»  pr.  par,,  ».,  &  s.  [Dispend.] 

A,  Si's,  As  pr.  par.  dt  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  spending,  expend- 
ing, or  consuming. 

"The  ontrue  dispending  of  God's  goods  In  this 
woiid."—Pox :  Martyrs,  p.  S72. 

*  dis-pen'-di-oiis,    a.      [Lat.   dispendiosus ; 
dispendiuin=  expense.]    Costly,  expensive, 

*  dis-pens'-a-ble,  *dis-pens'-i-ble,  u>. 

[Low  Lat.  dispensabilis,  from  dispenso.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  That  may  or  can  be  dispensed  or  ad- 
!     ministered. 

"If  they  be  laws  dispensable  by  the  ordiuary  courts 
of  the  laJiA."— State  Trials :  Col.  Andrewe  (an.  1C80). 

t  2.  That  may  or  can  be  dispensed  with, 
"The  prosecution  of  a  small  dispensable  right," — 
South  :  Sermons,  vi.  17L 

1        II.  E<xl. :   That  for  which  a  dispensation 
may  or  can  be  granted. 

"  The  question  then  is,  whether  the  church's  benefit 
may  not  in  some  cases  make  the  canons  against  non- 
residence  as  dispensable  as  thuse  against  transla- 
tions."— Stillingjleet :  Charge  to  the  Clergy  (1690). 

*  dis-pens'-a-ble-ness,  s     [Eng.    dispens- 
able; -nAss.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  of  being  dispens- 
■    able  ;  the  capabihty  of  being  dispensed  with. 

2.  Eccl.  :  The  quality  of  being  capable  of  a 
dispensation, 

"  The  examination  of  the  Romish  doctrines:  1.  Of 
Penances.  2.  Of  Indulgences,  &c.  6.  Of  dispensable- 
ness  of  oaths,  7.  Of  arts  of  equivocation,"  &c. — Ham- 
mond: Of  Puiulamentals,  ch.  12. 

.dis-pens'-ar-y,  s.     [Fr.  dispensaire.] 

1,  A  rooui,  place,  or  establishment  where 
medicines  are  compounded  and  dispensed. 

2.  A  place  or  establishment  where  medi- 
cines and  medical  advice  .are  given  gratis  to 
the  poor. 

"  Until  the  time  of  erecting  the  dispensary,  belne 
au  apartment  in  the  college  set  up  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick  poor." — Qarth  :  Preface  to  the  Disperuarj/. 


boil,  bo^;  p^t,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  es^t.  ph  =  f. 
-oian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.      -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  Phus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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1"  The  first  great  establishment  of  this  kind 
in  Britain  was  the  Royal  General  Dispensary, 
established  in  London  in  1770. 

3.  In  Ireland,  an  office  or  place  where  the 
medical  officer  of  a  union  sees  such  patients  as 
can  come  to  him. 

*  4.  A  collection  of  drugs,  preparations, 
salves,  &c. 


IT  The  Dispensary:  A  poem  written  by 
Samuel  Garth,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  on  the  establishment  of  a  dis- 
pensaiy  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  by  the 
College  of  Physicians. 

"  With  him  most  authors  ateal  their  hooks  or  buy  ; 
Garth  did  not  write  his  own  Dispenaary." 

Pope ;  Sssar/  o?  Criticism,  618.  619. 

dis-pen-sa'-tion,      *  dia-pen-sa-ci-on. 
*  diS-pen-sa-Ci-OUn,  s.  [Fr.  dispe'usation  ; 

8p.    dispensacion ;    Ital.   dispensazione,  from 
Lat.  dispensatio,  trora  di^penso.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  distributing,  spreading,  or 
dealing  out. 

"This  perpetual  circulation  is  constantly  promot€d 
by  a  dispensation  of  water  promisnuously  and  mdif- 
ierently  to  all  parts. " —  Woodward :  Natural  History. 

(2)  The  act  of  spreading,  administering,  or 
communicating. 

"  other  and  besydes  the  dyspensacinn  and  teaching 
of  the  Gfospell."— i/dai.-  St.  Paul  to  Timothy.    (Pref.) 

^  (3)  The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  dispensing 
medicines. 

"  The  physicians  then  procured  some  apothecaries 
to  undertake  the  dispensation." — Johnson:  Life  of 
Garth  (1310),  p.  420. 

(4)  In  the  same  senses  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  scheme,  plan,  economy. 

"  The  preaching  of  the  Reformer  was  a  kind  of  re- 
newed Gospel  dispensation."— Gladstone  :  State  in  re- 
lation to  tJie  Church,  ch.  vii. 

*  (2)  Pardon,  excuse,  forgiveness. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Eccl.  Law,  <&c.  :  (1)  The  granting  of  a 
license  or  permission  to  do  any  act  which 
is  forbidden  by  the  law  or  by  a  canon^  or  to 
omit  to  do  any  act  whichis  enjoined  by  them  ; 
the  dispensing  with  a  law  or  canon  in  certain 
eases  and  for  certain  special  purposes  ;  the 
exemption  of  any  person  from  the  necessity  of 
obeying  or  complying  with  any  law  or  canon, 

IT  Dispensations  were  first  granted  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.  in  a.d.  1200,  and,  being  paid  for, 
became  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to 
the  Holy  See.  Appeal  to  them  on  the  part  of 
English  subjects  was  rendered  illegal  by  25 
Heni*y  VIIL,  c.  21,  passed  in  a.d.  1533.  A 
certain  dispensing  power  was  continued  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  an  ordinary 
bishop  can  still  dispense  with  the  law  against 
clergymen  holding  pluralities,  living  away 
from  their  parish,  &c. 

(2)  The  license  or  permission  given  dis- 
pensing with  any  law,  or  canon,  or  other 
obligation. 

"  Seek  a  dispensation  for  Lis  oath." 

Siuxkesp. :  Lov^s  Labour's  Lost,  ii.  1. 

2.  Tlieology: 

(1)  The  dealings  of  God  with  man ;  the  dis- 
tribution of  good  and  evil  in  the  divine 
providence, 

(2)  A  system  of  principles,  rights,  and 
privileges  enjoined:  as.  The  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion, the  Gospel  dispensation. 

*  dis-pens'-a-tive,  a.     [Low  Lat.  dispensa- 

tivus,  from. dispenso;  Ft.  dis27ensatif.]  Granting 
dispensation 

"Whether  either  flattery  or  fear  could  draw  from 

the  king  the  least  inclination  to  this  dispcnsative  in- 
I  difference,  that  was   only  believed    because   it   was 

eagerly  desired."— /'rocecdi/?.'/*  against  Garnet  (1606). 

*  dis-pens'-ar-tive-l^,  adv.     [Eng.   dispen- 
sative  ;  -ly.]  '  By  way  of  dispensation. 

"  I  can  now  hold  :ny  place  canonically,  which  I  held 
before  but  dispeii/ialiveti/." — Sir  II.  Wotton:  Letter  to 
the  King. 

*  dis'-pen-sa-tor,  *  dis-pen-sa-towr,  s. 

[Lat.   dispensator ;    Fr,  dispensateur ;    Sp,    & 
Port,  dis'pensador  ;  Ital.  dispensatore.] 
1.  A  dispenser,  a  distributor. 

"  Her  majesty  hath  made  them  dispenaators  ot  her 
favour  towards  her  people." — Bacon, 

*  2.  A  steward, 

"  He  comaundide  to  the  dispensatourr  of  his  hovfB." 
—  Wycliffe:  Genesis  y.\iii.  16. 


*  dis-pens'-a-tor-il-Sr,  adv.  [Eng.  dispen- 
satory; -ly.]  By  way  of  dispensation,  by 
dispensation,  dispensati  vely . 

"  He  is  the  God  of  all  grace  diapensatorily  or  by  way 
of  performance  and  execution  and  graciouB  dispensa- 
tions of  all  sorts."— Good«i)/( ;  Works,  vol.  iv.,  pt.  iv., 
p.  217. 

dis-pens'-a-tor-y,  a.  &  s.    [Low.  Lat,  dls- 

pensatorius]  from  dispenso.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Granting,  or  having  the  power  to  grant, 
dispensations. 

"The  dispenser  [ia]  the  Sou  of  man;  the  author  of 
bis  dispensatory  power,  God  the  Father."  —  Bp. 
Rainbow:  Scrm^TW  (1635),  p.  8. 

2.  Granted  by  dispensation. 

"  Secondly,  there  is  a  dispensatory  kingdom."  — 
Goodwin:   Works,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  p.  430. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  pharmacopoeia  :  a  book  containing  the 
names  of  various  kinds  of  drugs,  &c.,  used 
in  pharmacy,  with  directions  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  composition  of  medicines,  and  the 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  to  be  used. 

"  The  German  apothecary  we  are  told  of,  who  turned 
the  whole  dispensatory  into  verae."— Goldsmith  :  Sfat. 
ffist.,  Pre/,  to  Mr.  Brookes. 

2.  A  dispensary, 

' '  We  look  not  on  our  afflictions  as  on  medicines  sent 
us  immediately  out  of  the  special  dispensatory  of 
lieaven." — Hammond  :  Works,  iv.  535. 

dlS-pen'se,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  dispenser,  from  Lat, 
dispenso  =  to  weigh  out,  pay,  dispense  :  an 
intensive  form  from  dispendo  =  to  spread 
(Skeat).  Prov.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  dispensar ;  Ital, 
dispeiisare.']  [Dispend,  Expend.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  expend,  to  spend,  to  lay  out. 
"What  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a  dispensour?    This 

surely,  That  he  be  found  faithfull,  and  that  he  truly 
dispense  and  lay  out  the  goods  of  the  Lord,  "—Latimer : 
Sermons,  p.  6. 

2.  To  deal  out,  to  distribute, 

"  still  hear  thy  motley  orators  dispense 
The  flowers  of  rhetoric,  though  not  of  sense." 

Byron :  English  Bards  &  Scotch  Reviewers. 

3.  To  administer,  to  deal  out :  as,  to  dispense 

justice. 

'*  The  Stuarts  frequently  dispensed  the  healing  in- 
fluences in  the  Banqueting  House." — Macaulay  :  Mist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

i.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*  5.  To  grant  a  dispensation  for,  to  allow, 

to  excuse. 

"  The  Pope,  dispensing  all  things  for  money,  may  be 
called  Poi)a  Penny-father."— /'a*f?MiJie  in  a   Trav/nce 

(1566),  fo.  103. 

6.  To  grant  a  dispensation  to,  to  excuse,  to 
exempt ;  to  release  or  relieve  from  an  obliga- 
tion or  duty. 

"All  members  of  the  House  who  held  commissions 
in  the  army  should  be  dispensed  from  parliamentary 
attendance. "—J/acauZay  ;  Stst.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

■*  7-  To  do  away,  to  atone  for,  to  com- 
pensate. 

"  But  for  he  had  golde  enough 
To  geve,  his  sinne  was  dispensed 
With  gold."  Gower :  C.  A.,  Ui. 

II.  Med, :  To  prepare    according  to  the  pre 
scription  of  a  physician  ;  to  compound, 
*  B.  Intransitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  grant  a  dispensation,  to  forego. 

"  The  king,  of  special  grace,  dispensed  with  him  of 
the  two  first  peynes. "— (7«jo.7?-ayc :  Chronicle. 

2.  To  compensate,  to  atone,  to  makeup  for, 
to  make  amends. 

"  One  loving  liowre 
For  many  yeares  of  sorrow  can  dispe>ice." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I. iii.  30. 

II.  Med. :  To  prepare  medicines  according  to 
the  prescription  of  a  physician  ;  to  compound. 

^  To  dispense  with  : 

*■  (1)  To  grant  adispensation  to,  to  excuse,  to 
connive  at. 

"  Conniving  and  dispensing  with  open  and  common 
adultery."— J/iWon.-  Tetrachordon. 

*  (2)  To  excuse,  to  exempt  or  release  from 
an  obligation. 

"  I  could  not  dispense  vrith  myself  from  making  a 
voyage  to  Cap^ea3."—v^d(^^so^^:  On  Italy. 

(3)  To  excuse  or  permit  the  neglect  or 
omission  of  ;  to  do  witliout. 

"  Men  must  learn  now  witli.  pity  to  dispense." 

Shukesp.  :  Timon,  iii.  2. 

(4)  To  suspend  the  operation  of. 

"The  king  had  no  power  to  diipen3e  vnth  statutes  in 
matters  eccleaiasticaf. "—J/acnuiay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

*  (5)  To  excuse,  to  pardon. 

"  To  save  a  brother's  life. 
Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed." 

Shakesp. :  Measure /or  Measure,  iii.  1. 


*  (6)  To  go  back  from,  to  break,  to  violate. 

"  I  never  knew  her  dispense  wUh  her  word  but  once." 
~-RieJiardsun  :  Clarissa,  vii.  310. 

*  (7)  To  expend,  to  consume,  to  dispose  of. 
"More  provisions  than  we  could  dispense  with.'  — 

Caiman  &  'I'harnton  :  The  Connoisseur,  No.  91. 

*(8)  To  part  with.  (Braithwaite  :  A  Boulst&r- 
Ucture  (1640),  p.  148.) 

*  (9)  To  perform. 

*  (10)  To  make  compensation,  satisfaction. 

"  Canst  thou  dispense  with  heav'n  for  such  an  oath  ?  '• 
Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  TV.,  v.  1. 

*  (11)  To  put  Up  with,  to  manage. 

"  If  they  laccommodations]  were  much  worse,  I  could 
dispense  with  them,  for  three  nights."- .ifiis  C.  Reeve  z 
Old  English  Baron,  p.  51  (ed.  1820). 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
pense and  to  distribute :  "  Dispense  is  an  indis- 
criminate action  ;  distribute  is  a  particu- 
larizing aeiion  :  we  dispense  to  all  ;  we 
distribute  to  each  individually :  nature  dis- 
penses her  gifts  bountifully  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  ;  a  parent  distributes  among 
his  children  different  tokens  of  his  parental 
tenderness.  Dispense  is  an  indirect  action 
that  has  no  immediate  reference  to  the  re- 
ceivers ;  distribute  is  a  direct  and  personal 
action  communicated  by  the  giver  to  the 
receiver  :  Providence  dispenses  his  favours  to 
those  who  put  a  sincere  trust  in  him ;  a 
prince  distributes  marks  of  his  favour  and 
preference  among  his  courtiers."  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  dis-pen'se,  *  des-pence,  *  des-pens» 
^dis-pence,  *^dys-pcns,  s.  [O.  Fr.  des- 
pence;  Fr.  dispense  (  =  dispensing,  exemp- 
tion), depens  (  =  expense) ;  Sp.  dispenso^ 
despensa;  Ital.  dispensa;  Port.  d^pe)isa.'\ 

1.  Expense,  spending. 

"  A  dronken  foole  that  sparithe  for  no  dispence." 
Lydgate  :  Mirwr  Poems,  p.  16?; 

2.  A  dispensation. 

"Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  hulls." 

MiUon  :  P.  L.,  iu.  492. 

dis-pen'sed,  i^a.  :par.  or  a.     [Dispense,  v.] 

dis-pen'~ser»  *  des-pen-cer,  ^dis-pen- 

Sour,  5.     [O.  Fr.  despeiis-ier,  despencier.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  steward..  (See  example  under  Dispense, 
c^..  A.,  L  1.) 

2.  One  who  dispenses,  distributes,  or  deals 
out ;  a  distributor. 

"  A  dispenser  of  bribes,  a  writer  of  libels,  a  prompter 
of  false  witnesses." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  en.  xv. 

Med. :  One  who  prepares  or  compounds 
medicines  according  to  the  prescription  of  a. 
physician  ;  a  compounder. 

"  Want€d.~By  a  surgeon,  &  dispenser."— Daily  Tele- 
graph,'Nov.  20,  1882.     (Advt.) 

dis-pens'-ing.pr.jKir.,  a.,  &s.  [Dispense,  v.J 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Granting  or  having  the 
power  to  grant  dispensations ;  having  the 
power  to  dispense  with  any  law,  obligation, 
&c. 

"He  had  resigned  bis  lucrative  office  rather  than- 
appear  in  Westminster  Hall  as  the  champion  of  the 
dispensing  powQi:"— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2,  Med.  :  That  dispenses  or  is  qualified  to 
dispense  medicines. 

C.  -.4s  sitbstantivc : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  The  act  of  distributing  or  dealing  out  r 
distribution,  dealing  with. 


2.  The  act  of  excusing  or  allowing  the- 
neglect  or  omission  of  any  act  or  duty. 

II.  Med, :  The  act  or  practice  of  dispensing 
medicines. 

^  Dispensing  power : 

Law  &  Hist.  :  A  power  claimed  by  the  Stuiit 
kings,  especially  by  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,. 
to  dispense,  by  the  exertion  of  their  roya^ 
prerogative,  with  the  operation  of  any  law.  *  Ik 
was  declared  illegal  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
(1  "William  &  Mary,  c.  2),  passed  in  1689. 

*  ^S-pe'o-ple,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
people  (q.v.).]  To  depopulate,  to  empty  o4 
people  or  inhabitants  by  any  means. 

"  Dispeopling  realms  to  gaze  uxwn  thy  eyes." 

Pope  :  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xviiL,  200'. 

*  dis-pe'o-pled,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dispeople.}, 

*  dlS-peop'-ler,  s.     [Eng,  dispeopl(e);  -er.) 


f3<te,  fUt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  "we^  wet,  here,   camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  potr 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    ^,  se=e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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1.  Lit. :  One  who  depopulates  or  empties  a 
country  of  its  inhabitants. 

"Thus  then  with  force  combined  the  Lybiaji  swains 

Have  (luashed  the  stem  dispeopler  of  the  plains," 

Lewis :  Statius ;  Thebaid,  ix. 

2.  Fig.  :  One  who  clears  of  inhaliitants  of 
any  sort. 

"  N'or  dnUu  I  ponds  the  golden  carp  to  take : 
Nor  trowle  for  pikes,  dispeoplers  of  the  lake." 

Gay  :  Rural  Sports,  i, 

*  dis-peop'-ling,  pr.  par.,   u.,  &  s.      [Dis- 
people.] 

A,  &-  "R*  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  ^5  suhst.  :  The  act  of  depopulating  or 
emptying  of  inhabitants  ;  depopulation. 

*  dls-per-a-ci-on,  *  dis-per-a-ci-oun,  s. 

[Desperation.] 

*  dis'-per-ange,  s.    [O.  Fr,  desperance.]    De- 
spair. 

*dis-per'ge,i'.^    [LAt.  dispergo.]   [Disperse.] 
To  sprinkle,  to  scatter  about. 

*  dis-per'-ish,  *dis-persh,  v.i.     [O.  Fr. 

deperir,  pr.  par.  deperissant ;  ^i>.  dssperecer ; 
Lat.  dispereo  =  to  go  to  ruin  :  {iis(iutens.Xand 
pereo  =  to  perish,]    To  perish. 

"  All  Israel  with  thee  Bhaldispcrsken  iu  perdicioun," 
—  Wffdiff'e :  Judith  vi.  3, 

di-Sper' -moils,   a.      [Gr.   Si's    (dis)  =  twics, 
twofold  ;  mrepfjLa  {s2)enna)  =  a  seed,  and  Eng. 
adj.  sulF.  -ous ;  Fr.  disperme.] 
Bot. :  Two-seeded,  containing  two  seeds, 

*  dis-per'-ple,  v.t.    [Disparple.]  To  scattei-, 
to  sprinkle. 

"  I  bathed,  and  odorouB  water  was 

J}Uperplcd  lightly  on  iny  head  and  neck." 

Chapman :  Jloiner'a  Odyssey,  bk.  x. 

dlS-per'-sal,  s.    [Eng.  rfispej-s(c);  -ai.] 

1.  The  act  of  dispersing  ;  dispersion. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dispersed  or  scattered. 

*dis-per'se»  ^dis-pers,  a.    [Lat.  dispersus, 

pa.  par.  of  dispergo  =  to  scatterabroad  :  dis  — 
away,  apart,  and  sjiargo  =  to  scatter.]  Dis- 
perseiJ,  scattered. 

"  The  noble  people  of  Israel 
Diapers  aa  shepe  vpon  an  hiU." 

Gower,  lii.  175. 

dis-per'se,  ^  des-perse,  ^ dis-parse,  v.i. 
&  i.     [Fr.  disperser.l    [Disperse,  a.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  scatter,  to  drive  to  different  parts  or 
in  different  directions. 

"  For  thg  reoullecting  of  our  navy,  if  it  should  be 
despersed." — Sir  J'\  Drake :  The  ^Vortd  £7uvmpa«scd, 
p.  10. 

"The  roving  SimnJsh  bands  are  reached  at  last. 
Charged,  natt dispersed  like  foam." 
Wordsworth  :  Tito  French  and  the  Spanish  Guerillas. 

2.  To  separate  ;  to  betake  in  different  direc- 
tions. 

"We  will  disperse  ourselves." 

Sliakcsp. :  Richard  JL,  ii.  4. 

3.  To  dissipate,  to  cause  to  vanish,  to  dispel. 

"  At  length  the  sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth, 
Dispcrst  those  vapours  that  ofiended  us." 

Sha/(osp. :  Coined;/  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

i.  To  distribute,  to  cairy  into  different 
parts. 

"The  gate  vein  which  disperseth  that  blood."— 
Bacon. 

5,  To  dissipate,  to  destroy,  to  put  an  end 
to,  to  expel. 

"All  his  manly  powers  it  did  disperse." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  1.  ix.  48. 

*  6.  To  distribute  abroad,  to  send  out. 

"William  Page,  that  dispersed  the  copies,  and 
Siugleton  the  printer  were  apprehended.'  —Baker  : 
Queen  hiizabeth  (an.  1681). 

'^  7.  To  spread  abroad,  to  disseminate. 
"The  lips  of  the  wise  disperse  knowledge."— Prov. 
XV.  7. 

*  8.  To  make  public,  to  declare  publicly. 
"The  poet  entering  on  the  stage  to  disperse  the 

argument." — Ben  Jonson. 

H*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  separate  or  scatter  in  different  direc- 
tions. 

"  Straight  to  the  tents  the  troora  dispersing  bend." 
Pope  :  Ilomer's  Iliad,  li.  474. 

2.  To  become  dissipated,  to  break  up,  to 
vanish. 

"  Glory  is  like  ft  circle  in  the  water. 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself. 
Till  by  broad  spreading  it  disperse,  to  nought." 
Sitakesp. :  1  Henry  VI..  i.  £. 

1  For  the  difference  between  to  disperse  and 
to  dispel,  see  Dispel  ;  for  that  between  to 
disperse  and  to  spread,  see  Spread, 


dis-per'sed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disperse,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Scattered. 

"William,  the  captain  of  a  coalition,  had  '  /ought 
together  his  dispersed  forces." — Macaulay  :  Hi  ,t.  Eng. , 
ch.  xix. 

*  2.  Dishevelled. 

"  On  your  shoulders  Bpreadtlispersedha,ixs."—G}'een€: 
Looking-glass  for  England,  p.  142.    {Davies. ) 

*  3.  Published,  divulged,  made  known. 

"By  their owne  divulged  aud  dispemed  ignominie," 

— Pussiingisr  of  Benvenato  (1G12). 

n.  Music :  Dispersed  haiinony  is  that  in 
which  the  notes  composing  the  chord  are  at 
wide  intervals  from  each  other, 

'■  dis-pers'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dispersed ;  -ly.] 
In  a  dispersed  or  scattered  manner  ;  here  and 
there,  occasionally. 

"  Those  observations  upon  texts  of  Scriptxire,  which 
have  been  made  dispersedly  In  sermons  .  .  .  these 
forty  years  and  more."— uocojt  .■  Advancement  qf 
Learning,  p.  318  (ed.  1851). 

'"  dis-pers'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eug.  dispersed; 
-ness.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scattered 
about. 

"Lastly  from  their  dimersedness,  ready  from  every 
part  to  be  reflected." — More:  Antidote  against  Athe- 
istn,  bk.  vi..  ch.  xvi. 

"  dis-pei*'se-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disperse;  ■ness.'] 
Dispersedness,  sparseness,  thinness. 

"  The  torrid  parts  of  Africk  are  by  Piso  resembled 
to  a  libbard's  sldu,  the  distancu  of  whose  spots  re- 
present the  dispcrscness  of  habitations  or  towns  in 
Africk." — Brerewood;  On  Languages. 

dis-pers'-er,  s.  [Eng.  dispers(e);  -er.]  One 
who  disperses,  spreads  abroad,  or  distri- 
butes. 

"  A  law  made  .  .  .  against  the  authors  and  diepersers 
of  seditious  writings. "—Bafter  .■  Queen  Elizabeth  (an. 

1J81). 

dis-pers-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Disperse,  v.) 
A,  Sd  ^,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  spreading  or  scat- 
tering abroad  ;  dissemination. 

"  He  is  also  culpable  of  the  dispersing  and  divulging 
of  the  said  infamous  libel." — State  Trials:  Lord  Bat- 
merino  (an.  1034). 

dlS-pex*'-sioll,  s     [Fr.;  Sp.  dispercion;  lis\. 
dispersione,  all  from  Lat.  dispersiOy  from  dis- 
persus, pa.  par.  of  dispergo.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  dispersing,  scattering,  or 
spreading  abroad. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dispersed  or  scattered 
abroad. 

"  A  sin  which  hath  not  been  expiated  by  1600  years' 
captivity  aud  dispersion."—  Stillingfleet :  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

II.  Med.  £  Svrg. :  The  removal  of  inflam- 
mation from  a  part  and  the  restoration  of  that 
part  to  its  natural  state. 
^  Dispersion  of  light: 
Optics : 

(1)  Gen. ;  The  decomposition  of  light,  pass- 
ing through  a  prism  or  anything  similar,  into 
the  rainbow  colours. 

(2)  Spec. :  The  angle  of  separation  of  two 
selected  rays,  say  the  red  and  the  violet,  pro- 
duced by  a  i)risni.  {Ganot.)  [Dispersive- 
power.] 

dis-per'-MVe,  o.  [Eng.  dispers(e);  -ive.] 
Tending  to  disperse,  dissipate,  or  scatter. 

"  By  water  cured 
Of  lime,  or  sodden  stave-acre,  or  oil 
Disprrsive  of  Norwegian  tiir.  renowned 
By  virtuous  Berkeley,  whose  benevolence 
Explored  its  powers  "  Dyer:  Fleece,  i. 

dispersive-power,  s. 

Optics :  The  lutio  of  the  angle  of  separation 
of  two  selected  rays  which  have  passed 
through  a  prism  to  tlie  mean  deviation  of  the 
two  rays.  The  deviations  of  the  two  rays 
are  proportional  to  the  refracting  angle. 
{Ganot.) 

*  dis-per'-son-ate,  v.t.  [Pref  dis,  and  Eng. 
personate  (q.v.).J  To  deprive  of  personality 
or  individuality. 

"  We  multiply,  we  dispersonate  ourselves."— ff«te. 

*  dis-pier'^e,  v.t.  [Prob.  so  written  for  dis- 
perse (q.v.).]    To  disperse. 

"  That  colour  aoth  dtspierce  the  light 
And  stands  untainted." 

Drayton :  To  the  Lady  J.  S. 


diis-pir'-it,  v.t.  [Tref.  dis,  and  Eng.  spirit 
(q.v.).] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  deprive  of  spirit  or  courage ;  to  de- 
press the  sjiirits  of ;  to  disccurage,  to  dis- 
hearten, to  deject,  tu  damp. 

"The  providence  of  Gotl  strikes  not  iu  with  them, 
but  dashes,  and  even  dispirits,  -aU  their  endeavours."— 
South. 

2.  To  exhaustthe  spirits  or  bodily  strength  of. 
"  He  has  dispirited  himself  by  a  debauch,  .uid  drunk 

away  his  good  humoui'." — Collier. 

*  3.  To  disperse  ;  to  cause  to  pervade ;  to- 
diffuse. 

"  This  d/«pm(s  the  book  into  the  scholar," — Fuller: 
Eoly  State,  III.  xviii.  5.     {Davies.) 

dis-pir'-it-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dispirit.} 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.  :  Discouraged,  disheartened,  de- 
pressed in  spirit,  dejected. 

"They  are  a  successful  army,  aud  our  men  are^ 
dispirited,  and  not  likely  to  get  anything  by  flghting^ 
with  tiieva." —Liidlow :  Memoirs,  i.  2t>8. 

■'*■  2.  Fig.  :  Spiritless,-  tame  ;  without  spirit 
or  animation. 

"  Degenerating  into  heartless  dispirited  recitatious." 
—Hammond  :  Wor/cs,  vol.  iv,  (Prei.) 

*  dis-pir'-it-ed-ly,    adv.     [Eng.  dispirited  / 

-ly.]    In  a  dispirited,  dejected,  or  disheartened 
manner ;  dejectedly. 

* dis-pir'-it-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dispirited;- 
-ness.]  The  state  of  being  dispirited  ;  a  want 
or  loss  of  spirits  ;  dejection. 

"  Arsenical  appuusa  have  produced  some  of  the 
noxious  effects  ot  ai-senicnl  poiBous,  and  have  caused 
in  some  great  fsintness  and  dispiritedness." — Boyle  ^ 
Works,  V,  45. 

dis-pir'-it-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [DisPiRiT.J 
A.  &-  "B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See- 
the verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  disheartening,  dis- 
couraging, or  depressing  in  spiiits. 

*  dis-pir'-it-ineilt, s.     [Eng.  dispirit;  -mcnt.J 

The  act  of  dispiriting  ;    the  state  of  being 
dispirited  or  disheartened. 

"Burntisland,  by  force  of  gunboats  and  dispirit- 

ment,  surrenders."- Cartage.'   Letters   &    Speeches   qf 

Cromwell,  ill.  lao. 

*  dis-pir'-it-iide,  s.  [Eng.  dispirit;  ■ude.'l 
The  state  of  being  dispirited;  dejection,, 
dispiritment. 

*  dis-pit'-e-oiis,  a.  [0.  Yr.  despitcux.]  Piti- 
less, unfeeling,  lieartless. 

"  Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door  ! " 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  iv,  1, 

* dis-pit'-e-oiis-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  dispiteous; 
■ly.]  In  a  pitiless,  unfeeling,  or  heartless 
manner. 

"  Lord  Hastings  when  he  feared  least,  >' 

Lispiteously  was  murdered  and  opprest," 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  438, 

^  dis'-pit-oiis,  *dis-plt-ouse,  a.     [Des- 

riTOUs.] 

*  dis'-pit-oiis-ly,  *  dis -pit -ous -lichee 
dys-pet-us-ly,  adv.    [Despitously.] 

dite-pla'9e,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  desplace  ;  Fr.  dcplacer: 
O.  Fr.  des  =  Fr.  de  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart, 
a.nd  placer  =  to  place.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  or  remove  from  the  usual 
or  proper  place. 

"  My  shrubs  displaced  from  that  retreat." 

Cowpcr :  The  FaUhful  Bird. 

2.  To  remove,  to  take  away. 

"  0  Isi-ael,  of  all  nations  most  undone ! 
Thy  diadem  displaced,  thy  sceptre  gone." 

Cowpcr  :  £x/MStulation,  257,  25g. 

3.  To  remove  from  any  office,  position,  or 
employment. 

"  To  displace  those  officers  that  had  been  put  in." — 
Ludlow:  Memoirs,  i.  217. 

L  To  banish. 

"Religion  and  theism  must  of  necessity  be  dfi- 
placed.'  —Cudworfh :  Intellectual  System,  p.  590. 

5.  To  take  the  place  of,  to  supersede. 


^  6.  To  disturb,  to  break  up. 
"  You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting 
With  moat  admired  disorder," 

Shakesp  :  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

'  dis-pla'9e-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  displace;  -able.] 
Tliat  may  or  can  be  displaced  or  removed ; 
liable  to  displacement  or  removal. 

dis-pla^'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Displace.] 


boil,  b6^;  p^t,  j6\^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin^  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
~<ii?.n.    tinn  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -oious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    ~ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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displacement— displeasedly 


diS-pla'9e-ment»  s.     [Eng.  displace;  -ment; 
tV.  deplacement.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  displacing  or  removing  from 
the  usual  or  proper  place. 

2.  The  state  of  being  displaced  or  removed. 

"This,  it  is  evident,  must  cause  a  clispJacrAncnt  of 
the  equinoctial."— //ej-gf/tei;  Astronomy  (1860),  §  316. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Clievi.  :  The  method  of  extrycting  the 
active  principles  of  oi'ganic  bodies  by  first 
reducing  tjie  body  to  a  powder,  and  then 
subjecting  the  powder  to  tlie  action  of  a  liquid, 
by  which  the  soluble  matter  in  dissolved. 
"When  the  liquid  is  sittflciently  chiirged  it  is 
displaced  by  an  additional  quantity  of  the 
same  or  another  liquid. 

2.  Shi2}building :  The  weight  of  water  dis- 
placed, which  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
vessel  and  that  of  her  lading, 

*^  dis-pla'-9en-9y,  a.      [O.  Fr.  despMsance  ; 
Fr.  deplaisance,  from  Low  Lat.  displacentia : 
Lat,   dispUcentia   =  dissatisfaction,    dislike 
dis  =  away,   apart,   and  placeo  —  to 
Cf.  Complacency  ] 
1.  Dislike,  displeasure,  dissatisfaction. 


"  If  a  thing  or  a  person  gives  us  pleasure,  or  seerafl 
fit  to  do  US  good,  we  regard  it  witn  complacejice  or 
delight :  if  fit  to  do  us  evil,  or  deprive  ns  of  pleasure, 
with  diitj>lacency,  or,  to  use  a  more  common  word, 
with  dislike." — Ueattie :  Moral  Science,  pt,  iL,  ch.  xL, 
§5. 

2.  Anything  displeasing  or  disobliging. 

"The  displacencies  that  he  receives,  by  the  conse- 
quences of  Eiia  excess,  far  outweigh  all  that  is  grateful 
in  it."— -Vorfl ;  Decay  of  Piety. 

^S-pla9'-ing^  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Displace.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  removing  out  of 
place,  or  from  any  office  or  post ;  displacement. 

"By  the  diaiJlacing  of  Hubert,  Earl  of  Kent,  and 
the  rest " — Speed :  Henry  HI.,  bk,  ix.,  ch.  ix,,  §  43. 

*dis-plant',    v.t.      (0.    Fr.    desplanter;    Fr. 
diplaiiter.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  cut  down  or  pluck  up  that 
which  has  been  planted  ;  to  remove  trees, 
plants,  &c. 

"  Disforest  is  to  dieplant  or  cut  down  the  trees  of  a 
forest." — Ifelaon:  Laws  concerning  Game,  p.  50. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  remove  or  drive  away  the  inhabitants 
of  a  district. 

"  I  like  a  plantation  in  a  pure  soil ;  that  is,  where 
people  are  not  displanted."— Bacon. 

2.  To  strip  of  inhabitants  ;  to  dispeople,  to 
depopulate. 

"Ail  those  countries,  which,  lying  near  unto  any 
mountains,  or  Irish  desarts,  had  been  planted  with 
English,  were  shortly  displanted  and  \o^:\i— Spenser  : 
State  of  Ireland. 

3.  To  remove,  to  displace. 

"  I  did  not  think  a  look 
Or  a  poor  word  or  two  could  have  displanted 
Such  a  fixed  constancy." 

Beaum.  &  Flet,  :  Woman's  Prize,  lii,  1. 

*;dlS-plan-ta'~tlon,  a.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
plantation  'l-v.).] 

1,  Lit.  :  The  act  of  cutting  down  or  remov- 
■  ing  trees,  plants,  &c. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  act  of  removing  or  ejecting 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district,  town,  &,c. 

"  This  transmigration,  plantation.  ,ind  dlsplantation 
happened  in  the  year  of  the  world  2.1'A'L"— Raleigh  ■ 
ffist.  of  World,  bk-  ii.,  ch.  ix.,  §  3. 

*  dis-planf -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Displant.] 

*  dis-plant'-iug,    pr.   par.,   a.,   &  s       [Dis- 

PLANT.  ] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  pa/r.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  of  cutting  down  or  remov- 
ing trees,  plants,  &c. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1,  The  act  of  removing  or  ejecting  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town,  district,  &c. 

"As  this  soyle  was  thus  rich  before  the  entrance  of 
thia  people,  so  since  the  di»planting  of  them  from 
thence,  it  hath  not  altogether  lost  its  ancient  fruit- 
fulness." — Hakewill :  Apoiogie,  p.  141. 

2.  Tiie  act  of  removing  from  office  ;  a  de- 
posing or  displacing. 

"Whose  qualiflcation  shall  come  into  no  true  taste 
again,  but  by  the  displanting  of  Cassio."— fi/taAesu.  : 
OtJiella,  iL  L 

"^ dius-plat',  v.t.      [Pref.    dis,    and  Eng.   plmt 
(q.v.).]     To  untwist,  to  unfold,  to  uncurl. 
"His     haire    should    be    displatted."  —  Hakewill : 
Apoiogie,  p.  413. 


dis-pla'y,  *des-play,  *■  dys-playe,  v.t. 

&  i.  [0.  Fr.  desploler,  despleier ;  Fr.  deployer: 
O.  Fr.  des,  Fr.  de  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  a]iart, 
and  O.  Fr.  ploier,  pleier ;  Fr.  plier,  from  Lat. 
pllco  =  to  fold.  Display  and  deploy  are  thus 
doublets  (Skeat).^     [Deploy.] 

A.  Traiisitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  unfold,  to  open,  to  spread  out. 
"Where  the  banners  beu  diaplaied."   Oower,  i.  221. 

2.  To  exhibit  or  spread  before  the  view  ;  to 
show  openly  or  natentatiously. 

"  Hir  brest  and  hir  bryght  throte  bare  displayed." 
Gawaine,  955. 

*  3.  To  stretch  out. 

"  The  wearie  traueiler,  wandering  that  way. 
Therein  did  often  quench  his  thirstie  heate. 
And  then  by  it  his  wearie  limbs  display." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  30. 

*  i.  To  unlock,  to  tlirow  open. 

"  Her  left  baud  holds  a  curious  bunch  of  keys 
With  which  heav'n's  gate  she  locketh  and  displays." 
Ben  Jonson. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  exhibit,  to  show,  to  make  public  or 
known. 

"  Occasion  given  him  to  display  his  skill.** 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vitl. 

*2.  To  descry,  to  discover,  to  view. 
"  And  from  his  seat  took  pleasure  to  display 
The  city  so  adorned  with  towers." 

Chaprnan  :  Homer's  Iliad,  xi.  74,  75. 

*  3.  To  carve. 

"  Dysplaye    that    crane."  —  W.  de   Worde :  Hoke  of 
Keruynge,  pt.  i. 

B.  Intransitive : 

f  I.  Lit. :  To  make  a  display  or  show. 

*  II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  carve,  to  dissect. 

"He  com.Qs,  displays,  and  cuts  up  to  a  wonder."— 

Spectator. 

2.  To  make  a  show  ;  to  talk  or  look  big. 

"  The  very  fellow  that  of  late 
"  Displayed  so  saucily  agaiast  your  highness." 

Shakesp :  Lear,  ii.  4. 

III.  Printing:  To  make    specially    promi- 
nent, by  printing  in  larger  or  bolder  type,  &c. 

dts-pla'y*  s-     [Display,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  spreading  open  or  unfolding. 

2.  An  ostentatious  show  or  exhibition. 

"  The  display  made  by  their  forefathers  was  in  the 
numbers  of  their  retinue."—3co«.-  Monastery  (NoteK). 

3.  The  act  of  exhibiting  publicly. 

"  An  almost  unprecedented  display  of  parliamentary 
B,\i\lity." —Maca\Uay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

dis-play'ed,  jsa.  par  or  a.    [Display  v.} 
A,  As  -pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
B*  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Spread  out,  unfolded,  exhibited,  shown 
publicly. 

*2.  Stretched  out. 

"  The  Prince  himselfe  lay  all  alone 
'Loosely  displayed  upon  the  grassie  ground," 

Spenser:  F.  §..  VL  vii.  18. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Her.  :  Applied 
to  any  bird  of  prey  re- 
presented erect,  wi  th 
the  wings  expanded. 

2.  Print.  :  Said  of 
matter  when  lines 
are  put  in  type  more 
prominent  than  the 
body  letter. 

tdis-pla'y-er,    s. 

[Eng.   display;  -er.] 

One    who    or    that  displayed. 

which  displays. 

dis-pla'y-ing,  pr.par.,  a.,  &  5.    [Display,  v.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  unfolding,  spread- 
ing out,  or  exhibiting  ;  a  displa3^ 

*di8'-ple,   ''dlsc-ple,  v.t.      [A  contracted 
form  of  disciple,  v.  (q.v.)]     To  discipline;  to 
inflict  penance  or  punishment  upon. 
"  Bitter  penaunce,  with  an  yron  whip. 
Was  wont  him  once  to  disple  every  day."; 

Spenser  :  F.  Q. ,  I.  x.  27. 

*  dis-plea^'-an9e,     *  dis-pleas-aunce, 

*  dis-ples-ance,  s.  [O.Fr.  desplaisance,  des- 
plesance;  Fr.  deplaisance;  Lat.  dispUcentia.] 
[Displease.]  Displeasure,  annoyance,  anger, 
discontent,  dissatisfaction. 

"  Which  simple  answere,  wanting  colours  fayre 
To  paint  it  forth,  him  to  dis'iJciisaunre moov'd." 
Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  28. 


*  dis-plea§i'-ant,  *  dis-ples-ant, «.   [O.  Fr. 

desplaisant,  pr.  par.    of  desplaisir  =  to  dis- 
please.]   Displeasing,  offensive. 

"God  wote,    this  sinne  is  ful  disptesant  to  Goi" — 
Chaucer:  Parson's  Tale. 

*  dis-pleas'-ant-ly,  *  dis-pleas-aunt-ly. 

adv.     [Eng.  displeasant ;  -ly.]    In  a  displeased 
manner  ;  angrily. 

"  Whereunto  the  said  emperour  displeasauntly  an 
swerLng,  said  in  this  manner."— 5ir  2'.  Myot :  Oover- 

nour,  ok   iii.,  ch.  iii. 

*  dis-plea^'-ant-ness,  *  dis-pleas-annt- 

ness,  s.     [Eng.  displeasant ;  -Tiess.]    Displea 
sure,  annoyance,  anger. 

"He  showed  more  tokens  of  displcasawntnets  theu 
of  feare. ■'— iJj-ende ;  Q.  Curtius,  bk.  iii.,  p.  29. 

dis-plea'^e,  *  dis-plese,  "  dys-ples-yn, 

v.t.  k  i.     [O.Fr.  desplaisir,  despleisir  ;  Sp.  des- 
placer ;  ItaL  dispiacere  ;  Lat.  displiceo  :  dis- 
away,  apart,  and  placeo  =  to  please.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Not  to  please,  to  dissatisfy,  to  offend. 

2.  To  vex,  to  annoy,  to  offend. 

"He  now  loses  the  confidence  of  the  plebeians  b- 
his  weakness  at  the  moment  of  trial,  andThe  thus  d.; 
pl-eases  both  parties."- -Cewis;  Ored.  Early  Rom.  His 
llSSS).  ch.  xii.,pt.  i.,  §  15. 

^  It  is  followed  by  at  before  that  whicl 
causes  tlie  displeasiu-e,  and  by  with  before  th 
person  who  displeases  or  offends. 

"The  same  historian  likewise  mentions  several  refei 
ences  of  the  consuls  to  the  Senate,  who  are  displease-, 
at  being  consulted." — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Horn.  Hisi 
(1855),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  i.,  5  16. 

*  3.  To  grieve,  to  sadden. 

"  Soon  as  the  unwelcome  news 

From  Earth  arrived  at  Heaven-gate,  displeased 

All  were  who  heard."  Milton :  P.  L.,  x.  21-23. 

*i.  To  fail  to  satisfy  or  accomplish. 
"1  shall  displease   my  ends  else."  —  Beav/mont  £ 
Fletcher. 

fi.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cause  displeasure,  to  offend,  to  annoy 

"Chief  of  the  numbers  whom  the  queen  addressed, 
And  though  displeasing,  yet  displeasing  leaat." 
Pope :  Homer's  Odyssey,  xvi.  412, 413. 

2.  To  cause    aversion    or    disgust ;    to   be 

offensive. 

"  Foul  sights  do  rather  displease,  in  that  they  excite 
a  memory  of  foul  things." — /iacon :  Ifaiural  History 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
please, to  offend,  and  to  vex :  "■  Displease  is  iic* 
always  applied  to  that  which  personally  con- 
cerns ourselves  ;  although  offend  and  vex  have 
always  more  or  less  of  what  is  personal  in 
them  :  a  superior  may  be  displeased  with  one 
who  is  under  his  charge  for  improper  behaviom 
towards  persons  ingeneral ;  he  will  "b^offended 
with  him  for  disrespectful  behaviour  towards 
himself ;  circumstances  as  well  as  actions 
serve  to  displease;  a  supposed  intention  or 
design  is  requisite  in  order  to  offend :  we  may 
be  displeased  with  a  person,  or  at  a  thing  ;  one 
is  mostly  offended  with  the  person :  a  child 
may  be  displeased  at  not  having  any  particulai 
liberty  or  indulgence  granted  to  him;  he  may 
be  offended  with  his  playfellow  for  an  act  oi 
incivility  or  unkindness.  Displease  respects 
mostly  the  inward  state  of  feeling;  offend  and 
vex  have  most  regard  to  the  outward  cause 
which  provokes  the  feehng :  a  humoursome 
person  may  be  displeased  without  any  ap- 
parent cause ;  buir  a  captious  person  will  at 
least  liave  some  avowed  trifle  for  which  he  is 
offended.  Fex  expresses  more  than  offend;  it 
marks,  in  fact,  frequent  efforts  to  offend,  or 
the  act  of  offending  under  aggi-avated  circum- 
stances :  we  often  unintentionallv  displease  or 
offend ;  but  he  who  vexes  has  mostly  that  object 
in  view  in  so  doing  :  any  instance  of  neglect 
displeases;  any  marked  instance  of  neglect  of- 
fends; and  any  a-ggravated  instance  of  neglect 
vexes:  the  feeling  of  displeasure  is  more  per- 
oeiJtible  and  vivid  than  that  of  offence;  but 

!  it  is  less  durable :  the  feeling  of  vexatiov 
is  as  transitory  as  that  of  displeasure,  bui 
stronger  than  either.    Displeasure  and  vexation 

,  betray  themselves  by  an  angry  word  or  look  ; 
offence  discovers  itself  in  the  whole  conduct  : 

.  our  displeasure  is  unjustifiable  when  it  exceeds 
the  measure  of  another's  fault ;  it  is  a  mark  of 
great  weakness  to  take  offence  at  trifles ;  persons 
of  the  greatest  irritability  are  exposed  to  the 
most  frequent  vexations."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis-ple'a^ed,  ""  dis-plesed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Displease.] 

*  dis-ple'a^-ed-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  displeased -ly.] 
In  a  di.spleased  or  offended  manner  ;  with  dis- 
pleasure. 


fate,  fat,  lare,  amidst,  what,  ^lH,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pme.  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wovft.  wolf,  work.  who.  son?   mnte,  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full:    try.  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  e:   ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


displeasedneas— dispose 
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*  ^s-ple  a^-ed-ness,  s.     [Eng. 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  displeaseji ; 
displeasure^  annoyance,  vexation. 

"Wliat  a  confusion  and  diipleasedneu  covers  the 
■whole  aoul !  "South  :  Sennons,  viii.  150. 

*  dis-ple'aj-er,  s.  [Eng.  displms(e);  -67-.] 
One  who  displeases,  or  causes  displeasure  or 
annoyance. 

^ts-ple'a^-ing, j>r.  par., a.,$Ls.  [Displeasf:.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particvp.  adj. :   (See 

the  verb). 
C,  As  subst  :  The  act  of  offending,  annoying, 

or  causing  displeasure, 

dis-ple'a^-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  displmsing; 
•ly,]  In  a  displeasant  manner  or  degree  ;  un- 
pleasantly. 

"Cockroaches  crawl  displeasingli/ abiosA." 

Grainger :  hugar  Cane,  bk.  1. 

cUs-ple'a^-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  displeasing; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  displeasing;  un- 
pleasantness, offensiveness. 

"It  Is  a  mistake  to  think  that  men  cannot  chanee 
their  ddspleasingnesa  or  indiflerency." — Locke:  On  the 
Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii. 

d^s-pleas'-ure  (pleas  as  plezh),  s.  [Fref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  pleasure  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  feeling  of  one  who  is  displeased ;  a 
feeling  or  state  of  annoyance,  vexation,  or 
irritation;  anger,  indignation. 

"  Thou  churl,  for  this  time, 
Though  full  of  our  displeasure,  yet  we  free  thee." 

Sliakesp. :   yvinter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

2.  Anything  which  displeases,  offends,  or 
annoys. 

"  Now  shall  I  be  more  blameltiss  than  the  Philis. 
tines,  though  I  do  them  a  displeasure." ~ Judges,  xv.  3_ 

3.  A  state  of  disgrace  or  disfavour ;  the 
condition  of  having  displeased  or  offended 
another, 

"  He  went  into  Poland,  being  in  displeasure  Vfith  the 
Pope  for  overmuch  familiarity."— /"(iucAam  .*  On  Music. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discrimirjates  between  dis- 
pleasure, anger,  and  disapprobation :  "Between 
displeasure  and  anger  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  degree,  in  the  cause,  and  in  the  conse- 
quence, of  the  feeling:  displeasure  is  a.\w  ays  a, 
softened  and  gentle  feeling ;  a)iger  is  always 
a  harsh  feeling,  and  aoiuetinies  rises  to 
vehemence  and  madness  :  displeasure  is  always 
produced  by  some  adequate  cause,  real  or 
supposed ;  but  anger  may  be  provoked  by 
every  or  any  cause,  according  to  the  temper 
of  the  individual  :  displeasure  is  mostly  satis- 
fied with  a  simple  verbal  expression  ;  but 
anger,  unless  kept  down  with  great  force, 
always  seeks  to  return  evil  for  evil.  Dis- 
pleasure and  disapjyrobatifjii  are  to  be  com- 
pared in  as  much  as  they  respect  the  conduct 
of  those  who  are  under  the  direction  of 
others  :  displeasure  is  an  act  of  the  will,  it  is 
an  angry  sentiment;  disapprohation  is  an  act 
of  the  judgment,  it  is  an  opposite  opinion  : 
any  mark  of  self-will  in  a  child  is  calculated 
to  excite  displeasure;  a  mistaken  choice  in 
matrimony  may  produce  disapprobation  in 
the  parent.  Displeasure  is  always  produced 
by  that  which  is  already  come  to  pass  :  dis- 
approbation may  be  felt  upon  that  which  is  to 
take  place :  a  master  feels  displeasure  at  the 
carelessness  of  his  servant ;  a  parent  ex- 
presses his  disapprobation  of  Ins  son's  pro- 
posal to  leave  his  situation  :  it  is  sometimes 
prudent  to  check  our  displeasure ;  and  mostly 
prudent  to  express  oui'  disapprobation." 
(Craiib  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  dis-pleas'-ure  (pleas  as  plezh),  v.t. 
[Displeasure,  s.]  To  cause  displeasure,  to 
displease,  ±o  offend,  to  annoy. 

"  "WTien  the  way  of  pleasuring  or  displeasuring  lieth 
by  the  favoiu^te,  it  is  imposainle  any  other  should  be 
over  great." — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  AmHtion. 

*dis-pleii'-3sll,  v.t.  [Fref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
plenish  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  furniture  of 
whatever  kind. 

"  We  were  so  sore  displenished  before,  and  so  far  out 
of  use,  that  we  had  need  of  much  more."— 5aittie  : 
LeU.  1,166. 

*dis'-pli-5en5e,  *dis-pli9'-en-c3;r,s.  [Lat. 

di^licentia,  from  displiceo  =  to  displease  :  dis 
=  away,  apart,  and  placeo  =  to  please.]  Dis- 
pleasure, annoj'ance,  dislike. 

"  These  obscure  interjections  of  displicence  and  ill- 
humour."— JfoMJiraffue  ;  Devoute  Esnayes,  pt.  i.,  tr. 
ii.,  8.  2. 

•dis-plo'de,  v.«.  &  i.  [Lat.  din>lodx):  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  plaudo  =  to  strike,  to  beat, 
to  clap,] 


A.  Trans. :  To  discharge  or  fire  off  with  a 
loud  noise  ;  to  explode. 

"  In  view 
Stood  ranked  of  seraphim  another  row, 
In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  60S-6. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  explode,  to  burst  with  a 
loud  report. 

"  Like  rubbish  from  disploding  engines  thrown." 

Young  :  Hight  Tlwughts,  vi.  48B. 

*  dis-plod'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Displode.] 

"*  dis-plod'-ing,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.  [DispLocE.i 
A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  exploding  ;  ex- 
plosion. 

*  dis-plo'-sion,  s.    [Lat.   displosv^,  pa.   par. 

oi  displodo.]    The  act  of  exploding,  an  explo- 
sion. 

"  But  Etna  wars  with  dreadful  ruins  nigh  .  .  . 
With  loud  displosUm  to  the  starry  frame." 

PiU :  Virgil ;  j£neid  iii. 

*  dis-plo'-give,  a.  [Lat.  displos(us);  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Teudingto  explode ;  explosive. 

*  dis-plu'ULe,  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  desplwmer;  Fr. 
d&plumer :  0.  Fr.  des  =  Fr.  de  —  Lat.  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  Fr.  plume  =  Lat.  pluma  = 
a  feather.]    To  strip  of  the  feathers. 

"  So  displwned,  degraded,  and  metamorphosed,  that 
we  no  longer  know  them.  "—BwrAe.'  French  Jtevolution. 

*  dis-pluxn'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Displume.] 

*dis-pluiu'-mg,pr.^7'.,a.,  &s.  [Displume.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  stripping  of 
feathers. 

dia'-po-liue,  s.    [Etym.  doubtfid.] 

Chem. :  CuHnN.  A  base  homologous  with 
chinoliue,  obtained,  with  many  others,  by 
distilling  cznchonine  with  potash.  It  occurs 
in  the  part  of  the  distillate  which  boils 
between  282°  and  304°.  The  solution  of  this 
distillate  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  warmed  with 
a  little  nitric  acid  to  decompose  pyrrol,  &c.  ; 
and  the  filtered  solution  is  precipitated  by 
platinic  cliloride,  &c.    (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

cU-spon'-dee,  s.  [Lat.  dispondeus,  from  Gr. 
Sis  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  crirovSeios 
(spondeios)  =  u  spondee.] 

Pros. :  A  double  spondee  ;  a  foot  consisting 
of  four  long  syllables. 

dis-po'ue,   v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  dispono  =  to  dis- 
tribute :   dis  =  away,  apart,   and  pOTio  =  to 
place  ;  Sp.  di^on^r.)    [Dispose.] 
A.  2'raiisitive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  dispose  of. 

"  Of  my  mouable  thou  dispone 
Bight  as  thee  semeth  best  is  for  to  done," 

Chaucer ,-  Troilut,  bk.  v. 

*  2.  Scots  Law :  To  make  over  or  convey  to 
another. 

"  Conveying  and  disponing  all  and  whole  the  estate 
and  lands  of  Singleside  and  others." — Scott :  Quy  Maji- 
nering,  ch.  xxxviii, 

*  B,  Intrans. :  To  dispose  of.  (Followed  by 
o/or  upon.) 

"  It  is  incertane  how  thai  will  dispone  vpoun  him." 
—Acts :  Mary  ;  154S  (fld.  1814),  p.  474. 

dlS-p6-nee',  5.     [Eng.  disp(>n(e) ;  -ee.} 

Scots  Lazu :  One  to  whom  anything  is  dis- 
poned or  conveyed. 

*  dis-pon'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  disponens,  pr.  par. 
ot  dispono.]    Distributing,  dividing. 

"  Motion  disponent  or  that  parts  may  be  rightly 
placed  in  the  whole. "—Bacon ;  On  Learning,  bk.  iii, 

cb,  iv. 

dis-p6n'-er,  s.     [Eng.  dispon(e)  ;  -er.] 

Scots  Law :  One  who  dispones  or  conveys 
propertj'  to  another. 

"Such  right,  after  it  is  acquired  by  the  disponer 
himself,  ought  not  to  hurt  the  disponee,  to  whom  he 
is  bound  in  we.tiaJidicB,"—Erskine  :  Institutes,  bk,  iii., 
L  7,  §3. 

*  dis-pon'ge,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  sponge 
(q.v.).]  To  drop  or  distil  as  from  a  full 
sponge. 

"  0  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy, 
The  poisonous  damp  of  night  disponge  upou  me." 
Shakesp. :  Antony  4  Cleopatra,  iv.  9. 

*  dis~p6'pe,  V.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  pope 
(q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  the  popedom ;  to 
depose  from  being  pope. 

"  Wliom  they  dispoped."    Tennyson :  Harold,  uL  1. 


dis-port',  *  des-port,  ^  des-porte,  s.    [O. 

Fr.  desport,  deport ;  Fr.  deport ;  Sp.  deporte ; 

Ital.    diporto,  all  from  Low  Lat.  disportus.] 

Sport,  play,  amusement,  diversion,  merriment. 

"  Thou  scholdiiit  say,  Wif,  go  wher  the  lest; 

Take  youre  disport." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  5,900,  5,901. 

dis-port',  *  dis-porte,  •  dis-port~en,  v.t. 
&,  i.  [0.  Fr.  56  desporter  =  to  amuse  oneself^: 
Sp.  deportar ;  Ital.  diportare :  O.  Fr.  des  = 
Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  porter  =  Lat. 
porto  —  to  carry  ;  hence  the  meaning  is  to 
remove  oneself  from  one's  work,  to  give  over 
work.  Cf.  diversiorb.] 
A,  Transitive: 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  carry  or  remove  away. 
2.  Fig.  :  To  amuse,  to  divert. 

"  As  sche  best  koude,  she  gan  hym  to  disporte." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  ii.  1,678. 

*  B.  Rejlex. :  To  amuse  or  divert  oneself. 
"  We  make  ourselves  fools  to  disport  ourselves." 

Shakesp.  :  Timon  qf  A  thens,  i.  2. 

C.  Intrans. :  To  play,  to  amuse  or  divert 
oneself ;  to  gambol. 
"  Childe  Harold  basked  him  in  the  noontide  sun, 
Disporting  there  like  any  other  fly." 

Byron :  Childe  Earoldt  i  ^ 

dis-port'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disport^  v.] 

dis-porf -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Disport,  u.J 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  carrying  away  or  re- 
moving. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  amusing  or  diverting 
oneself. 

"  For  any  taking  and  dimorting  of  goods."— i^»wfl  / 
Treachery  &  Disloyalty,  pt.  iii,,  p,  45. 

"*  dis-pbrt'-ment, .«.  [Eng.  disport:  -ment] 
The  act  of  disporting  or  amusing  oneself ;  dis- 
port, play,  diversion. 

dis-po^'-ar-ble,  «-.  [Eng.  dispos(e);  -aible.] 
That  may  or  can  be  disposed  of ;  free  to  be 
used  as  occasion  may  require. 

"  The  disposable  weight  exceeding  that  required  for 
the  h.uih"~~British  Quarterly  Review  (1873}.  p.  111. 

dis-pOf -at,  *  dis-p6^  -all,  s.  [Eng.  dis- 
pos(e) ;  -at.} 

1.  The  act  of  disposing,  aiTanging,  or  regu- 
lating anything  ;  a  settling  or  arranging,  as, 
The  disposal  of  troops. 

"  By  whose  favourable  disposal  the'/  had  obtained 
the  victory."— fin rroMf;  Sarinons,  vol.  1.,  ser.  8. 

2.  The  power  or  right  of  aiTanging,  regula- 
ting, or  settling  raattei's. 

"  I  must  yield  myself  without  reserve 
To  his  disposal." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  Ii. 

3.  The  power  or  right  of  distributing,  con- 
ferring, or  bestowing  ;  control,  discretion. 

The  diKi08ii.ll  of  the  crown  .  .  .  rested  in  aU  the  con- 
gregation.'—/'ryTine.'  Treachery  A  Disloyalty,  pt,  v., 
p.  126. 

i.  The  act  of  disposing  of,  or  of  arranging 
and  settling  the  bestowal  or  application  ol 
anything ;  disposition,  as,  the  disposal  ol 
property  by  will. 

"  1  am  called  off  from  public  dissertations  by  a 
domestick  afiair  of  great  importance,  which  is  no  lesu 
than  the  disposal  of  my  sister  Jenny  for  life." — Taller, 
No.  75. 

5.  The  order  or  arrangement  in  which  things 
are  disposed. 

6.  Divine  dispensation. 

"  Tax  not  divine  disposal.    Wisest  men 
Have  erred,  and  by  bad  women  been  deceived." 

MUton  :  Samson  Agonittes,  210,  211, 

^  At  or  in  the  di^osal  of  any  one :  In  the 
power  of  or  at  the  command  or  will  of  any 
one,  tp  be  disposed  of,  employed,  or  treated 
as  he  may  think  fit. 


"  To  put  the  estates  and  the  personal  liberty  of  the 

whole peoyle  at  tJie  disposal  at  tine  C "     "- -     * 

Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  L 


e  Cxowa.."~Ma^iauiay : 


^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
posal and  disposition  :  "  Disposal  is  a  personal 
act :  it  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  indivi- 
dual;  disposition  is  an  act  of  the  judgment: 
it  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  thing.  The 
removal  of  a  thing  from  one's  self  is  involved 
in  a  disposal ;  the  good  order  of  the  things  is 
comprehended  in  their  disposition.  The  dis- 
posal of  property  is  in  the  hands  o^  the  right- 
ful owner ;  the  success  of  a  battle  often  de- 
pends upon  the  right  disposition  of  an  army." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis-po'^e,  *dis-poose,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  dis- 
poser :  dis = away,  apart,  and  poser = to  place  ; 


b^l,  bo^;  p^t,  j<J^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  (hin,  bengli;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  aj;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^^t.    ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  ehan.    -tion,  -sion^shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  deL 
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dispose— disposition 


Xia.t.  posiius,  pa.  par.  of  pono  =  to  place;  9p. 
dispoiur;  Ital.  disjyonere.] 
A,  I'rans-itive : 

1.  Literally : 

*  1.  To  distribute,  arrange,  or  set  in  order. 

"  Ladies,  there  is  an  idle  baiir[Tiet 
Attends  you  :  Please  you  to  dispose  yourselves," 
Sluikesp.  :  Tirn<m  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

2.  To  place,  to  situate,  to  arrange. 

"  The  citee  is  illspoxed  that  the  water  that  falleth 
downward  .  .   -   renneth  Into  cistemes,"— Trei'Ma,  i. 

109. 

IL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  arrange,  to  settle,  to  put  or  set  in 
order  ;  to  adjust. 

"  Waked  liy  the  cries,  th'  Athenian  chief  arose, 
The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dispose." 

J)ryden  r  Palamon  &  A  rcite,  in.  484,  485. 

*  2.  To  determine,  to  regulate,  to  fix. 

"Tliey mount  their  seats:  the  lots  their  place  dispose." 
Pope ;  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiii,  427. 

*  3.  To  turn  to  any  particular  end  or  con- 
sequence. 

"  The  lot  of  roan  the  gods  disjiose." 

Pope :  Homer's  Odyssey,  xii.  47. 

*  4..  To  apply,  to  bestow. 

■■  "When  these  so  nolile  benefits  shall  prove 
Not  well  disposed." 

Sftakesp.:   Benry  VIII.,  i.  2, 

*  5.  To  sell,  to  dispose  of. 

*  6.  To  commit,  to  hand  over. 

"  I  dixiMse  to  you,  as  my  father  hath  disposed  to  me, 
a  rewme,"  — H'3/cZ^^e  ;  Luke  xxii.  '29. 

'■*  7.  To  apply,  to  turn. 

"  Wheresoever  he  did  himselfe  dispose 
He  by  no  means  could  wished  ease  obtaine," 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  40, 

8.  To  turn  or  frame  the  mind  ;  to  incline, 
to  give  a  propensity  or  inclination.  (Followed 
hy  to.) 

"Suspicions  dispose  kings  to  tyranny,  husbands  to 
jealousy,  and  wise  men  to  irresolution  and  melan- 
choly."— Bacon:  Essays:  Of  SitspiHon. 

t  9.  To  adapt,  to  fit.  (Followed  by /or.) 

"  This  may  dispose  me,  perhaps,  for  the  reception  of 
truth  ;  but  helps  me  not  to  it." — JA>cke. 

■*  B.  i2e;?ea; :  To  turn  or  apply  oneself. 

"  Hooly  Austyn  dispoosid  hym  to  masae." 

Lydgate :  Minor  Poems,  p.  142. 

C.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  determine,  to  settle. 

"  Man  proposes,  God  disposes."— Old  Proverb. 

'^'  2.  To  arrange,  to  settle  matters,  to  come 
to  terms. 

*■  You  did  Busi>ect 
h  Ctesar." 
nkesp.  :  Aniony  &  Cleopatra,  iv,  14. 

3.  To  Incline,  to  create  an  inclination  or 
propensity.    (Followed  by  to.)  • 

"  Satoum  dispositJt.  to  malencolye." 

Lydgate :  Mivior  Poems,  p.  1D7. 

^  (1)  To  dispose  of: 

(a)  To  apply  to  any  purpose. 

".  .  .  to  order  their  actions,  and  (Zispose  o/ their  pos- 
sessions and  persons,  as  they  think  flt," — Locke. 

(b)  To  commit  or  put  into  the  hands  of  an- 
other- 

"  As  she  is  mine,  I  may  dispose  of  her." 

ShaTceep. :  Alidsummcr  Nights  Dream,  i,  l. 

(c)  To  give  away  by  authority. 

"A  rural  judge  disposed  o/ beauty's  prize." 

Waller :  The  Country  to  Lady  Carlisle. 

{d)  To  sell,  to  alienate,  to  part  with  to  an- 
other. 
^  (e)  To  direct. 

"The  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord." — 
Proverbs  xvi.  33. 

*  if)  To  conduct,  to  behave. 

"  They  must  receive  instructions  how  to  dispose  of 
themselves  when  tbey  come." — Bacon:  To  VUliers. 

(g)  To  put  away,  to  utilize,  to  use  up. 

"  They  require  more  water  than  can  be  found,  and 
more  than  can  be  disposed  of  if  it  was  found." — 
Burnet :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

(2)  To  dispose  upon  :  To  dispose  of ;  to  apply 
to  any  x^urpose  or  use. 

"By  the  bond,  he  had  i>ower  to  dispose  upon  the 
money." — G'ilmour :  Suppleinentary  Decrees,  p.  48B. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
dispose,  to  arrange,  and  to  digest :  "  The  idea 
of  a  systematic  laying  apart  is  common  to  all 
and  proper  to  the  word  dispose.  We  dispose 
when  we  arrange  and  digest;  but  we  do  not 
always  arrange  and  digest  when  we  dispose: 
they  difter  in  the  circumstances  and  object  of 
the  action.  There  is  less  thought  employed 
in  disposing  than  in  arranging  and  digesting : 
we  may  dispose  ordinary  matters  by  simply 
assigning  a  jjlace  to  each  :  in  this  manner  trees 
are  disposed  in  a  row  ;  but  we  arrange  and 
digest  by  an  intellectual  effort  ...  in  this 
manner  books  are  arranged.m  a  library  accord- 
ing to  their  size  or  their  subject ;  the  materials 


for  a  literary  production  are  digested;  or  the 
laws  of  the  land  are  digested.  What  is  not 
wanted  should  be  neatly  disposed  in  a  suitable 
place  :  nothing  contributes  so  niucli  to  beauty 
and  convenience  as  the  arrangevient  of  every- 
thing according  to  the  way  and  manner  in 
which  it  should  follow  :  when  writings  are 
involved  in  great  intricacy  and  confusion,  it  is 
difficult  to  digest  them.  In  an  extended  and 
moral  application  of  these  words,  we  speak  of 
a  person's  time,  talent,  and  the  like,  being 
disposed  to  a  good  purpose  ;  of  a  man's  ideas 
being  properly  arranged,  and  of  being  digested 
into  a  form.  On  the  disposition  of  a  man's 
time  and  property  will  depend  in  a  great  mea- 
sure his  success  in  life  ;  on  the  arrangeinent  of 
accounts  greatly  depends  his  facility  in  con- 
ducting business ;  on  the  habit  of  digesting 
our  thoughts  depends  in  a  great  measure 
the  correctness  of  thinking."  (Crahb :  Eng. 
Synon. ) 
*  dis-po'se*  s.     [Dispose,  vJ] 

1.  The  power  or  right  of  disposing  of;  dis- 
posal, control. 

"  All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose." 

ShaJccsp. :  Two  Gentleman  of  Verona,  ii.  T. 

2.  Divine  dispensation,  ordering,  or  govern- 
ment. 

"All  is  best,  though  oft  we  doubt 
What  th'  unsearchable  dispose 
Of  highest  wisdom  brings  about." 

Milton :  Hamson  Agonistes,  1745-47. 

3.  A  disposition,  a  cast  of  mind. 

"  FHel  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any." 

Sliakesp. :  Troiltia  &  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

i.  An  inclination. 


5.  Manners,  behaviour. 

"  He  hath  a  iierson  and  a  smooth  dispose 
To  he  suspected,"  HhaJcesp. :  Othello,  i,  3. 

dis-poi^'ed,  ^  dis-post',  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Dis- 
pose, v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.  :  Arranged,  set  in  order. 
II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Applied,  employed,  used. 

"  Words,  well  dispose 
Haue  secret  powre  t'  appease  inflamed  rage." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  26. 

2.  Inclined,  minded. 

"Still  less  disposed  to  accept  a  master  chosen  fcjr 
them  by  the  French  King," — MacaiUay  :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  XXV. 

3.  Having  a  disposition ;  generally  in  com- 
position, as  well-disposed,  ill-disposed. 

*  i.  Inclined  to  mirth  and  merriment. 

"  You're  disposed,  sir." 
"Yea,  marry  am  I,  widow." 
Beaum,  &  Flet. :   Wit  vdthout  Money,  v.  4. 

cLlS-po§i'-ed-ly»  adv.  [Bug.  disposed;  -ly.] 
In  good  order,  properly.  (Whyte  Melville, 
in  Cent.  Diet.) 

*  dis-po^'-ed-ness*  s.  [Eug.  disposed  ;  ness.'\ 
The  quality  of  being  disposed  or  inclined ; 
disposition,  inclination,  propensity. 

"Their  owne  disposednesse  to  wille."  —  Mowntague : 
Appeale  to  CcBsar,  pt,  i.,  p.  66. 

^  dis-pd'se-ment,  s.  [Eng.  dispose;  -ment.] 
Disposal,  disposition,  arrangement. 

"  In  this  order  and  disposement  of  these  _  two  several 
sentences." — Goodwin:   Works,  vol,  ii.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  54. 

dis-pd§'-er,  i.-.     [Eng.  dispos{e)  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  arranges  or  puts  in  order, 

2.  One  who  distributes,  dispenses,  or  be- 
stows ;  a  distributor,  a  bestower, 

"  Such  is  the  dispose  of  the  sole  disposer  of  empires." 
—Speed:  TJie  Saxons,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xxxi.,  §2. 

3.  One  who  settles  or  determines  the  use, 
end,  or  lot  of  things. 

"  The  all-wiae  Disposer  of  the  fates  of  men 
(Imperial  Jove)  his  present  fate  withstands." 

Pope  :  Homer's  Iliad,  xv.  541,  £42. 

"'"  i.  That  which  disposes  or  inclines. 

dis-pos' -ing,  jjr,  par,,  a.,  &  s.     [Dispose,  v.] 

A,  &  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  &  partlcip.  adj.  :  (See 
tlje  verb). 

C.  ^s  subst.  :  The  act  of  arranging,  settling, 
determining,  distributing,  or  inclining. 

"The  ordering  and  disposing  of  all  matters  concern- 
ing the  parliament."— S^aie  Trials;  Earl  of  Strafford 
(1640). 

*  dis-po^'-ing-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  disposing  ;-ly.'\ 
In  a  manner  to  arrange,  regulate,  or  dispose. 

"Christians  doe  hold  and  believe  it  too,  but  dls- 
posinply." — Mountague.-  Anpealeto  CcBsar,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ix. 


*  dis-p6s'-it-ed,  u,     [Liat,  dispositus.'\     Dis- 
posed, inclined. 

"  Some  constitutions  are  genially  disposited  to  this 
mental  Beriousnesa."— Giay(ui«.-  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing, 
ch.  xii. 

dis-pos-i'-tion.  *  dis-po-ci-ci-oun,  *dis- 
po-si-ci-on,  "^  dis-po-si-ci-oun,  s.   [Fr. 

disposition,  from  Lat.  dispositio  =  an  arranging 
a  setting  in  order,  from  dispositus,  jia.  par.  of 
dispono  =  to  arrange;  Sp.  disposiclon ;  Ital. 
disposizione .] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  disposing,  arranging,  or  set- 
ting in  order.     [II.  5.] 

(2)  An  arrangeinent,  order,  or  distribution 
of  things. 

"Making  dispositions  which,  in  the  worst  event. 
would  have  secured  his  retreat."  —  Maeaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  delivering  or  handing  over; 
ordinance. 

"Who  have  received  the  Jaw  by  the  disposition  ot 

angels  " — A  cts  vil.  53. 

(2)  The  actor  power  of  disposing  of,  or  de- 
determining  the  disposal  of  anything.    [II.  2.] 

"The  successful  candidates  would  "haxe  Vhe  disposi- 
tion of  lucrative  appointments."  —  Daily  Telegraph, 

Nov.  8.  1882. 

*  (3)  Divine  dispensation  or  ordering. 

"  Appoint  not  heavenly  disposition.  Father, 
None  of  all  these  evils  bath  befallen  me 
But  justly,'    Milton  :  Samson  Agonistes,  373-75. 

(4)  A  natural  fitness,  aptitude,  or  tendency. 

"  Eefraugibility  of  the  rays  of  light  is  their  disposi- 
tion to  be  refracted,  or  turned  out  of  their  way,  in 
passing  out  of  one  transparent  body  or  medium  into 
another." — Newton:  Optics. 

(5)  Inclination,  disposition,  propensity, 
"That  disposition  to  throw  on  the  weaker  sex  the 

heaviest  part  of  manual  labour." — Macaalay  :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii, 

(6)  A  humour,  mood,  caprice,  or  fancy. 
"Now  I  will  be  your  E-oaalind  in  a  more  coming-oi> 

disposition." — Shakeap. :  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 

(7)  The  natural  temperament  or  constitution; 
of  the  mind  ;  temper. 

"  He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition." — Shakesp, : 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1, 

*  (8)  Nature,  quality,  condition. 

"  The  bitter  disposition  of  the  tiinfe 
Will  have  it  so." 

■  Troilus  &  Cressida,  iv.  1. 


*  (9)  Deposition,  forfeiture.    (Scotch.) 

"The  earle  of  Bosse  waa  earle  of  Catteynesby  the 
disposition  of  Melesiue."  —  Gordon :  Hist.  Earle  of 
Sutherland,  p.  443. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  The  arrangement  of  the  whole 
design  externally  in  plan,  elevation,  section, 
and  perspective  view  ;  that  is,  by  ichnography 
(plan),  orthography  (section  and  elevation), 
and  scenography  (perspective  view). 

2.  Fine  Arts :  The  general  arrangement  of  a 
group,  or  the  various  parts  of  any  picture  or 
composition  in  regard  to  its  general  effect. 
The  proper  distribution  of  all  which  forms  a 
composition  for  the  artist's  use.  Composition 
may  be  considered  as  the  general  order  or  ar- 
rangement of  a  design  :  disposition  as  the  par- 
ticular order  adopted.     (Fairholt.) 

3.  Scots  Law : 

(1)  The  disposal,  making  over,  or  alienation 
of  property. 

(2)  Any  unilateral  writing,  by  which  a  person 
solemnly  makes  over  to  another  a  piece  of 
heritable  or  movable  property. 

i.  Music  :  Arrangement  (I)  of  the  parts  of  a 
chord,  with  regard  to  the  inteiYals  between 
them  ;  (2)  of  the  parts  of  a  score,  with  regard 
to  their  relative  order ;  (3)  of  voices  and  in- 
struments with  a  view  to  their  greatest  effi- 
ciency or  to  the  convenience  of  their  positions ; 
(4)  of  the  groups  of  pipes  in  an  organ,  or  of 
the  registers  or  stops  bringing  them  under 
control.     (Stainer  d:  Barrett.) 

5.  Mil.  (PL):  The  marshalling  and  posting 
of  troops  in  what  the  commander  considers  to 
be  the  most  advantageous  position  for  giving 
or  receiving  battle.  It  has  this  meaning  in 
such  a  sentence  as  this  :  "  The  dispositions  of 
Garibaldi  were  made  with  his  usual  skill." 

%  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
position and  teinper:  "These  terras  are  both 
applied  to  tlie  mind  and  its  bias  ;  but  dispo- 
sition respects  the  whole  frame  and  texture  of 
the  mind ;  temper  respects  only  the  bias  or 
tone  of  the  feelings.  The  disposition  is  per- 
manent and  settled  ;  the  temper  is  transitory 
and  fluctuating.    The  disposition  compreliends 
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the  springs  and  motives  of  actions  ;  the  temper 
influences  the  actions  for  the  time  being  ;  it 
is  possible  and  not  unfrequent  to  have  a  good 
disposition  with  a  bad  temper,  and  vice  versd. 
A  good  dis2)osition  makes  a  man  a  useful 
member  of  society,  but  not  always  a  good 
companion  ;  a  good  temper  venders  him  ac- 
ceptable to  all  and  peaceable  with  all,  but 
essentially  useful  to  none  :  a  good  dlajwsUion 
will  go  far  towards  correcting  the  errors  of 
temper;  but  where  there  is  a  burl  disposition 
there  are  no  hopes  of  amendment." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  disposi- 
Hon  and  incliTuUion :  "  The  disposition  is  more 
positive  than  the  incUnatimi.  We  may  always 
expect  a  man  to  do  that  which  he  is  disposed 
to  do  :  but  we  cannot  always  calculate  upon 
his  executing  that  to  which  he  is  merely  in- 
clined. We  may  indulge  a  disposition;  we 
yield  to  an  iTiclination.  The  disposition  com- 
prehends the  whole  state  of  the  mind  at  the 
time ;  the  inclination  is  paiticular,  referring 
always  to  a  particular  object.  .  .  .  We  should 
be  careful  not  to  enter  into  controversy  with 
one  who  shows  a  disposition  to  be  unfriendly. 
When  a  young  person  discovers  any  inclination 
to  study  there  are  hopes  of  his  improvement." 
{Crahh :  Eng.  Synon.) 

H  For  the  difference  between  disposition 
and  di^osal,  see  DisposAi. 

dis-po§l-l'-tion-al,    a.      [Eng.    disposition ; 
-al.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  disposition. 

t  dis-po^i'-tioned,  a.     [Eng.   disposition; 
~ed.]    Having  or  endowed  with  a  disposition. 
"  Lord  Clinton  waa  indeed  sweetly  dispositioned." — 
Brooke  :  Fool  of  Quality,  ii.  150.    IDaiHcs.} 

*  dis-poj'-l-tive,  a.     [Fr.  dispositif;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  dispositivo,  from  Lat.  dispositus,  pa.  par. 

of  diSJJOTlO.] 

1.  Implying  or  determining  the  disposal  of 
property. 

"  The  dispositive  jrower,  which  the  throne  always 
carries  with  it,  of  all." —Goodnoin:  Works,  vol,  ii.,  pt. 
iv.,  p.  157. 

2.  Disposing,  arranging,  regulating. 

"  Hlfl  dispositive  wisdom  and  power."— Ba(e«  ;  Great 
Lay  q/"  Hcsigrtation. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  natural  disposition  or 
temperament. 

"Not  under  any  intentional  piety,  and  habitual  or 
dispositive  holiness." — Bishop  Taylor  :  Artificial  Hand- 
someness, p.  B4. 

T[  Dispositive  clause : 

Scots  Law :  The  clause  of  conveyance  in  any 
deed,  whereby  property,  whether  heritable  or 
movable,  is  transferred,  either  absolutely  or 
in  security,  inter  vivos  or  mortis  caiisa :  that  is, 
between  the  living,  or  in  view  of  death. 

*  ^b-pos'-it-ive-ljr,  adv.     [Eng.  dispositive; 

•ly-] 

1.  In  a  dispositive  manner  ;  distributively. 

■"  "  That  axiome  in  philosophy  .  .  .  is  ulao  disposittvely 
verified  in  the  efficient  or  producer." — Brovme :  Vulgar 
^rrours,  bk,  ill,  ch.  ix. 

2.  In  disposition  or  inclination  ;  from  in- 
clination. 

"  One  act  would  make  ua  do  dispositively  what  Moses 
ia  recorded  to  have  done  literally. "J- BoyZ«  .•  Works, 
vi.  10. 

^  dis-pof'-it-or,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  disposes  ;  a  dis- 
poser. 

2.  Astral. :  That  planet  which  is  lord  of  the 
sign  in  which  another  planet  happens  to  be ; 
in  such  case,  the  former  is  said  to  disjwse  of 
the  latter.    (Moxon.) 

*dis-pof'-or-3^,  *dis-p6ii§'-6r-y,  s.    [De- 
SPONSABT.]    An  espousal. 

*'  The  day  of  her  disposories  to  the  prince  her  hus- 
band,"— Ueylin:  Life  of  Laud,  p.  115.    (Davies.) 

dis-pof-^esB',  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  possess 
(q.v.).  ;  Fr.  deposseder.'i 

1,  To  put  out  of  possession,  to  deprive  of 
any  possession  or  occupancy ;  to  disseize,  to 
eject,  to  dislodge. 

"These  nations  are  more  than  I;  how  can  I  dia- 
jjossew  them  ?  " — J)eut.  vii,  IT. 

IT  It  is  followed  by  of,  but  from  was  formerly 
also  used. 

"  Will  arrogate  dominion  undeserved 
Over  his  brethren,  and  quite  disposaeas 
Concord  ond  law  of  nature  from  the  earth." 

Jlilto^j  :  P.  L.,  xii.  27-9. 

*  2.  To  free  from  being  possessed  by  a  devil, 
"  ilia  dispossessing  of  John  Fox  of  a  diveV— Fuller  : 
Worthies;  Lancashire. 


dis-poi^-^eSS'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dispossess.] 

A.  As  pa,  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:  Put  out  of  possession  ;  disseized. 
*  2.  Fig. :  Having  lost  self-possession. 

"  Miss  Susan  .    .    .    stood  also,  dispossessed."— Mrs. 
QUphant. 

dis-poi^-sees'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Dis- 
possess.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. .    (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 
1.  The  act  of  putting  out  of  possession  ; 


2.  The  act  of  freeing  from  being  possessed 
by  a  devil. 

^s-p6§-session  (session  as  zesh-iin), 

s.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  possession  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  putting  out  of  possession  or 
occupancy ;  disseizing,  ejecting,  dislodging. 

"Rapes,  murders  treasons,  dispossessions,  riots^  are 
veuial  things  to  men  of  honour,  and  often  coincident 
in  high  r'^^^uits  !"— QtMErfe*-"   The  Vain-glorious  Alan. 

2.  The  act  of  freeing  from  being  possessed 
by  a  devil. 

II.  Lmw:  [Ouster]. 

''  dis-pO:9-§es'-s6r,  s.  [Eng.  dispossess;  -or.] 
One  who  dispossesses  or  puts  another  out  of 
possession. 

"  Likely  to  outlive  all  heirs  of  their  dispossessors." — 
Cowley  :  GovemmcTit  qf  Cromwell. 

*  dis-post',  V.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  post 
(q.  V.J.]  To  put  out  of,  or  remove  from  a  post 
or  position. 

"  This  Soule  of  sacred  zeale  .  .  . 
Disposted  all  in  post." 

Davies:  Holy  lioode,  p.  12.    (Davies.) 

*  ^s-po'-sure  (sure  as  zhur),  s.  [Eng. 
dispone)  ;  -ure.] 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  disposing  of ;  dis- 
posal, control. 

"  To  give  up  my  estate  to  his  disposure." 

Massinger  :  City  Madam,  i.  3. 

2.  The  act  of  distributing,  bestowing,  or 
dealing  out. 

3.  Order,  method,  arrangement,  disposition. 

"All  order  and  disposure." 
Ben  Jonson.:  Epitaph  on  M.  Vincent  Corbet. 

i.  A  state,  posture,  or  condition. 
"They  remained  in  a  kind  of  warlike  dispojure."— 
Wotton :  Beliquite  Wottoniance. 

^  dis-pra'i§-a-ble»  *  dis-pra'is-i-ble,  a. 

[Eng.  dispraisCe) ;  -able.]    Unworthy  of  praise 
or  commendation ;  illaudable. 

"  It  is  dispraisable  either  to  be  senseless  or  fence- 
less."—-IdaiTW,'  Works,  ii.  462.    {Davies.) 

"*  dis-pra'i^e,  *  dls-preise,  '^  dis-preyse, 
*  dys-preys-yn,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  despreisier, 
desprisier  :  0.  Fr.  des=Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  0.  Fr.  preisier,  prisier  =  to  value  ; 
Sp.  despreciar ;  Fort,  desprezar ;  Ital.  disprez- 
zare,  dispregiare  ;  Fi".  dApriser= to  undervalue, 
to  depreciate.]  To  blame,  to  find  fault  with, 
to  censure  ;  to  express  disapprobation  of. 

"He  .  .  .  excuses  tho  fende and  tif*preyge«  God."— 
Wyclife :  Select  Works,  iii.  162. 

*  dis-pra'ige,  s.  [Dispraise,  v.]  Fault,  blame, 

censure,  disapprobation,  reproach,  dishonour. 

"  Aught  that  I  can  speak  in  hia  dispraise." 
Sliakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

*  dis-pra'ised,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dispraise,  v.] 

*  dis-pra'ig-er,  *  dis-prays-er,  s.  [Eng. 
disprais(e);  -er.]  One  who  dispraises,  blames, 
censures,  or  finds  fault. 

"Sowers  of  diacorde,  dispraysers  of  them  that  be 
good." — Tyndall :  Workes,  p.  194. 

*  dis-pra'is-i-ble,  a.    [Dispraisable.] 

dis-pra'is-ing,  *  dis-preis-ing,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.     [Dispraise,  v.\ 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  finding  fault  with, 
or  blame  ;  dispraise,  disapprobation. 

"Ouergret  homlinesae  engendreth  dispreising." — 
— Chaucer;  Tale  <tf  Melibeus. 

'^  dis-pra'is-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dispraising ; 
-ly.]  In  a  dispraising,  censuring,  or  fault- 
finding manner  ;  with  censure,  blame,  or  dis- 
approbation.   (SJialcesp.  :  Othello,  iii.  3.) 


*dis-prave»  y.^  [Deprave.]  To  depreciat--, 
to  deprave. 

*dxs-pre'ad,  "^  dis-spred',  v.t.  &i.    LP'"t-'''- 

dis,  and  Eng.  spread  (q.v.).J 

A.  Trans. :  To  spread  in difierentdirectinn-i. 
to  expand,  to  display. 

"Some  holy  man  by  prayer  all  opening  heaven  '/(.- 
preads."       Thomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  iL  7^. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  spread  widely,  to  extend. 

"  Heat  dispreading  through  the  sky." 

Thomson  :  Summer,  20J. 

* dis-pre'ad-er,  s.  [Eng.  dispread;  -c/.; 
One  who  spreads  or  disseminates ;  a  di= 
seminator. 

"  Dispreaders  both  of  vice  and  errour."— .l/27(<"(  .- 
Areapagitica. 

^dis-preise,  v.t.    [Dispraise.] 

* dis-preis-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
praising.] 

*dis--prej'-u-di9e,  v.t.  [Pref  dis,  and  En^^. 
2>rejndice  (q.v.).]     To  free  from  prejudice. 

"Those  will  easilie  be  so  far  disprejudiced  in  point 
of  the  doctrine." — iJountague:  Devout e Fssayes,  pt  ii., 
tr.  vii.,  §  5. 

*  dis-pre-pa're,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  En^j. 
prepare  (q.v.).]  Tu  render  unprepared  i-r 
unfit. 

"So  to  disprepare  them  for  the  kingdom  of  God  tu 
come." — Hobbes:  The  Kingdom  of  Darkness. 

*  dis-preyse,  v.t.    [Dispraise,  v.] 

* dis-prin'9e,  v.t.    [Pref. rfis,  and  Eng.  pnurf 
(q.v.).]     To  deprive  of  or  reduce  from  lli.; 
rank  or  position  or  appearance  of  a  prince. 
"  I  was  drenched  with  ooze  and  torn  with  briars,. 
And,  all  one  rag,  disprinced  from  head  to  heel." 
Tennyson  :  Princess,  v.  28,  2'J. 

*  dis-pri^-on,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
pi'ison  (q.v.).]  To  set  free  or  liberate  Irtun 
prison  ;  to  release. 

"*  dlS-priv'-l-lege,  v.t,  [Pref.  dis,  and  En^'. 
privilege  {(]_.\ .).'\  To  deprive  of  privileges  u, 
rights. 

"The  Lord  Scudamore  has  lately  disprlvileged,  ;iiul 
made  subject  to  tithes,  several  of  his  lands  at  Abby 
Dore,  Sic'  —Jura  Cieri  (IMlf,  p.  11. 

^■dis-pri'ze,  v.i.  [O.  Fr.  desprisier ;  Fr.  dl'- 
priser;  Lat.  depretio.]  [Depreciate,  Dis- 
praise, v.]    To  depreciate,  to  undervalue. 

"" did-pro-fess;  v.t.  [Pre£  dis,  and  E^^^ 
profess  (q.v.).]  To  renounce,  to  cease  .tu 
profess  or  devote  oneself  to. 

"  His  arms,  which  he  had  vowed  to  disprofess. 
She  gathered  up." Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xL  20. 

^  dis-prof  -it,  *  dis-prof-yte,  s.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  profit  (q.v.).]  Harm,  loss,  in- 
jury, detriment. 

"  To  the  great  disprofit  of  the  king  and  liia  reahne."— 
S^eed :  Benry  VI.,  bk,  ix,,  ch.  xvi..  §  a9. 

*  dts-prof-it,  *dis-prof-yght,  v.i  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  profit  (q.v.).]  To  suffer  harm, 
loss,  or  injury. 

"Yet  do  they  mther  loose  than  wyiine,  fall  than 
rvse. diaprofygJU  thau ixofyghte."— a«te .■  Ima^e,  pt.  ii., 
ch.  vii. 

*  dis-prof -it-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
profitable  (q.v.).*]  Unprofitable,  hurtful,  in- 
jurious, detrimental. 

"  Moste  greuous  and  disprofitable  to  the  Frenche 
kyng."— fiiiH.-  Henry  VI II.  (an.  19). 

*  dis-prdof ',  *  dis-proofe,  *  dis-proffe,  s. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  proof  (q.v.).]  Confuta- 
tion, refutation,  conviction  or  proof  of  error 
or  falsehood. 

"  I  need  not  offer  any  thing  farther  in  sui>porfc  of 
one,  or  in  disproof  of  the  other," — Rogers. 

*  dis-prop'-er-ty,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
property  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of,  as  property  ; 
to  dispossess,  to  plunder  of. 

' '  He  would 
Have  made  them  mules,  silenced  their  pleaders, 
Dispropertied  their  freedoms," 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

dis-pro-por'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
proportion  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  want  of  proportion  between  two 
things,  or  between  parts  of  the  same  thing. 

"  For  their  strength. 
The  disproportion  is  so  great,  we  cannot  but 
Expect  a  fatal  consequence."     Denham :  Sophy,  i.  1. 

2.  Anything  disproportionate  or  out  of  due 
proportion. 

"  Reasoning.  I  oft  admire. 
How  nature,  wise  and  frugal,  could  commit 
Such  disproportions."      Milton  :  P.  L.,  viii.  25-7. 


bSil,  bd^^;  pout,  j^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9liiii,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,   exist,     ph  ~  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion»  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -tole,  -die,  tc.  =  hel,  deL 
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3.  An  absence  of  due  proportion  in  the 
component  parts  of  a  compound, 

4.  A  want  of  proportion,  suitability,  or  ade- 
quacy for  any  purpose ;  inadequacy,  disparity. 

II.  Art :  An  untrue  scale  of  parts  in  a  work 
of  art ;  a  preponderance  of  colour  or  of  labour 
on  one  portion  only.    (Fairliolt.) 

*  dis-pro-por'-tion,  v.t.  [DispROPor.TioN, 
s.]  To  make  out  of  proportion  ;  to  disfigure, 
to  deform, 

"  To  disproportion  me  in  every  part." 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  V/.,  ill.  3. 

d!S-pr6-pbr'-tion-g.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  En g.  proportionable  (ci.y.).^  .  Out  of  pro- 
portion or  harmony  ;  disproportional,  dispro- ' 
portionate. 

"  How  great  a  monster  la  tuman  life,  since  it  consists 
ot 30 clisproi}ortionabIepxrta."—J}p.  Taylor:  Oontempl,, 
tk.  i.,  eh.  vi. 

*dis-pro-pbr'-tion-ar-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
disproportionahU  ;  -?iess.]  The  quality  of  being 
out  of  proportion  ;  imsuitability,  unfitness, 
inadequacy. 

"  Considering  .  .  ,  the  incompetency  and  dispropor- 
tionablenens  of  my  strentrth. ' — Hammond:  ^yorks, 
vol.  ill.  (Advt.) 

*  dis-pro-pbr'-tion-a-'bly,  adv.  [Eng.  du- 
proportionalil(e)  -ly.]  "In  a  disproportionate 
manner  ;  beyond  or  out  of  proportion. 

"WehaTe  no  reason  to  think  much  to  sacrifice  to 
God  our  dearest  interests  in  this  world,  if  we  consider 
how  disproportion  ably  great  the  reward  of  our  i  uffer- 
iiiga  shall  be  in  another, ' — TillMson. 

dis-pro-pbr'-tlon-al,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  proportional  (q.v.);  Fr.  disproportionnel.'] 
Out  of  proportion  ;  not  duly  proportional  to 
other  things,  or  to  other  i:iarts  of  the  same 
body  ;  unsymmetrical,  unsuitable,  inadequate. 


*di.s-pro-pbr-jtion-ar-i-ty,  dis-pro- 
por-tion-al'-i-tie,  s.  [Eng,  dispropor- 
tional; -ity.]  A  want  of  proportion  ;  the  state 
of  being  disproportional. 

"  The  world  so  is  aetten  free 
From  that  untoward  dlsproportionalitie." 

More :  Song  of  the  Soul,  III.  ii.  60. 

*  dis-pro-por'-tiOXl-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dis- 
proportional; -ly.]  In  a  disproportionate  man- 
ner ;  disproportionably,  unsuitably,  inade- 
quately. 

*  dis-pro-pbr'-tion-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dis- 
proportional; -ne5s.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  disproportional. 

^s-pro-pbr'-tion-ate,  u.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  proportionate  (q'v.).^  Out  of  proportion  ; 
disproportional,  disproportioued ;  unsuitable 
to  something  else  in  bulk,  form,  value  or  ex- 
tent ;  inadequate. 

"  How  can  such  a  cause  produce  an  effect  so  dispro- 
portlonate'i"-—QlanviU:  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ch.  ii. 

d3fs-pro-pbr'-tion-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dis- 
proportionate ;  -ly.]  "In  a  disproportionate 
manner  or  degree  ;  out  of  proportion. 

"  That  any  of  these  sections  should  be  disproportion- 
ately abort." — Boyle :  Worfis,  iL  470. 

*  dis-pro-pbr'-tion-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dis- 
piyportlonate ;  --ness.]  '  The  quality  of  being 
disproportionate ;  disproportion. 

dis-pro-pbr'-tioned,  a.  [Eng.  dispropor- 
tion; -ed.]  Made  or  put  out  of  proportion; 
made  disproportionate  ;  out  of  proportion. 

"  Should  one  order  disproportioued  grow. 
Its  double  weight  must  ruin  all  below. 

Qoldsmith :  The  Traveller. 

*  diS-pro'-piHi-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  propriatus,  pa.  par.  of  propria  =  to 
make  one's  own,  to  appropriate  ;  proprius  = 
one's  own.]  [Appbopriatb,  Proper.]  To 
"Withdraw  from  an  appropriate  or  peculiar  use  ; 
to  disappropriate. 

t  ffits-pr^v -ar-ble,   "*  dis-pr6've-a-ble,  a. 

[Eng.  disprov(e)  ;  -able.]     That  may  "or  can  be 
disproved  or  confuted  ;  refutalde. 


"The  uncorruptibleiiesB  and  iinniutability  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  more  than  probably  disproveable." 
—Boyle  ;  WorJcs,  v.  187. 

t  dis-pr6v'-al,  .s.     [Eng.  disproz'(e) ;  -al.]  The 
act  of  disproving ;  disproof,  confutation. 

dis-pr^'ve,     '^  des-preve,     *  dis-preve, 

*  dis-proove,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  prove 
,(q.v.).J 

1,  To  prove  wrong  or  false ;  to  confute  or 
refute  an  assertion. 

"  I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brntus  spoke." 

•<hakcsp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  ill.  2. 


*2,  To  convict  a  practice  of  error;  to  con- 
demn as  erroneous. 

"  They  heboid  those  things  disproved,  disannulled, 
and  rejected,  which  use  hadmade  In  amanner  natural.'* 
'     Hooker  :  Eccl.  Polity. 

♦  3.  To  disallow,  to  disapprove. 

"  The  thouglits  of  those  I  cannot  but  disprove. 
Who  basely  lost,  their  thraldome  must  bemone." 
Stirling:  Au/rora,  son.  27- 

T[  For  the  difference  between  to  disprove 
and  to  confute,  see  Confute. 

dis-prov'ed,  *  dis-preved,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Disprove.] 

dis-pr6v'-er,  s.     [Eng.  disprov(e) ;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  disproves,  refutes,  or  confutes. 
*2.  One  who  disapproves  ;  a  disapprover. 

"The  single  example  that  our  annals  haTe  yielded 
of  two  extremes,  within  so  short  time,  by  most  of  the 
same  commenders  and  disprovere,  would  require  no 
Blight  memorial."— H^o«on  J  Reliq.  Wotton.  ;  The  Duke 
of  Buckinijliam, 

*  dis-pro-vi'-ded,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
provided  (q.v.).]     Unprovided. 

"  Like  an  impatient  lutanist  .  .  ,  altogether  dispro- 
vided  of  stri^ugs,"— So^ie  .•  Works,  vl  40. 

dis-prov'-ing,  vr.  par.^  a.,  &  s.    [Bisprove.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  confuting  or  refut- 
ing ;  confutation,  disproof. 

*  dis-piil'-ver-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
p-ulverate  (q.v.).]     To  scatter  in  dust. 

"  Confusion  shall  dispulverate 
All  that  this  round  Orbicular  doth  beare." 

Davies:  Eoly  Itoode,  p.  18.     (Bavtea.) 

*dis-punct',  ft.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  punct- 
(ilious).']     Impolite,  rude,  discourteous. 

"  stay,  that  were  diapitaict  to  the  ladies." — B.  Jon&on: 
Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  3. 

*  dis-punct',  V.t.  [Lat.  dispunctus,  pa.  par. 
of  dispungo  =  to  point  or  mark  off.]  To  mark 
off,  to  erase. 

"  Vtterly  to  haue  pretermitted  and  dispuncted  the 
same." — fi'ox :  Martyrs,  p.  646. 

*  dis-pun'ge  (l),  v.t.  [Lat.  dispungo  —  to 
point  off;  punctwrn  =  a  point,  a  mark.]  To 
erase,  to  expunge. 

"  Thou  then  that  liast  dispunged  my  score  ,  .  . 
On  Thee  I  call." 

Wotton  :  Hymn  in  Time  of  Sickness. 

*  dis-pun'ge  (2),  v.t.    [Disponge.] 

*  dis-pun'-ish-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  punishable,  {q.v.).]  Not  puuishable  ;  not 
subject  or  liable  to  punishment  or  penalty. 

"  No  leases  of  any  part  of  the  said  lands  shall  ever  be 
made,  other  than  leases  for  years  not  exceeding  thirty- 
one,  in  possession,  and  not  in  reversion  or  remainder, 
and  not  dispicnisJiable  of  waste."— Sio;/( ;  Last  Will. 

*  dis-pur'-pose,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
pjur-pose  (q.v.).]  To  turn  or  divert  from  a  pur- 
pose or  aim  ;  to  frustrate. 

"Seeing  her  former  plots  dispurposed." 

Brewer :  Lingua,  v.  1. 

"*  dis-pur'se,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  purse 
(q.v.).]     To  disburse,  to  expend. 

"  Repayit  of  quhat  he  sail  agrie  for,  dispurse  or  give 
out." — Acts  Oiarles,  I.  (ed.  1814},  vi.  9. 

*  dis-pur-vey',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
purvey  (q.v.).J .  To  strip,  to  empty. 

They  dispurvey  their  vestry  of  such  treasure 
As  they  may  spare,  the  work  now  being  ended 
Demand  their  sums  againe." 

Heywood  :  Troia  Britanica  (1609). 

^  dis-pur-ve'y-au9e,  *  dis-pur-vay- 
aunce,  s.  [Pref. "  dis,  and  Eng.  purveyance 
(q.v.).]  A  want  of  provisions  and  other 
stores. 

"  Daily  siege,  through  dispurvayavmce  lone 
And  lack  of  rescues,  will  to  parley  drive. 

Spenser .-  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  10. 

^  dis-pur-ve'yed,    *  dis-pur-veied,    u. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  purveyed  (q.v.).] 
1.  Stripped,  deprived. 


2.  Unprovided. 

dis-pu-ta-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  disputable; 
-ity.]  THe  quality  of  being  disputable  or  con- 
trovertible. 

dis-pu'-tar^ble,  dis'-pu-ta-ble,  a.    [Fr., 

from  Lat.  disputabilis.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  disputed ;   open  to 
dispute,  argument,  question,  or  controversy  ; 

controvertible. 

"Points  of  doctrine  disputable  in  schools."— Sfate 
Trials;  Bdmund  Campion  {\b^\). 


*  2.  Given  to  argument  or  controversy  ;  dis- 
putatious. 

"  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him.    He  ia 

too  disputable  for  my  ^com-poMy."— Shakesp.  :  As  Tou 
Like  It,  ii.  5, 

t  dis'-pu-ta-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disputabh  ; 
-ness.]  "The  quality  of  being  disputable,  con- 
trovertible, or  open  to  question. 

"  Through  the  dl^putableneas  and  unwarrantableness 
of  their  authority."—/.   Philips :  Long   Parliament 

Jleuived 

*  dis-pu-ta'-cious,  u..     [Disputatious.) 

*  dis-pu-ta^'-i-t^,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat. 
disputo',  on  the  analogy  of  other  nouns  iu 
-acitas.]  A  propensity  or  jjroneuess  to  dispu- 
tation. 

"  Lest  they  should  dull  the  wita,  and  hinder  the 
exercise  of  reasoning,  [and]  abate  the  disputa<H.ty  of  the 
nation." — Bp.  Ward ;  Serm.,  Jan  80,  1674,  p.  33. 

dis'~pu-tant,  a.  &  s.  \¥v.,  pr.  par.  of  dis- 
puter.] 

*  A.  ^5  adj.  :  Disputing,  engaged  in  dispu- 
tation or  controversy. 

"Among  the  gravest  Rabbies  disputant 
On  points  and  questions  fitting  Muses'  chair." 
MUton:  P.  R.,  iv.  218,  219. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  engages  or  takes 
part  in  disputation  or  controversy ;  a  reasoner, 

a  controversialist. 

"  The  disputants  .  .  .  bad  now  effectually  vindicated 
■him." — Macauluy  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv, 

dis-pu-ta'-tion,  *dis-pu-ta^ci-on,  ^des- 
pu-IJia-ci-OUn,  s.  [Fr.  disputation;  0.  Sp. 
disputoMon;  Ital.  disputazione,  from  Lat.  dis- 
putatio,  from  disputatus,  pa.  par.  cyi  disputo.] 

1.  The  act  or  science  of  disputing ;  a  reason- 
ing or  arguing  on  opposite  sides  ;  controversy, 
discussion,  debate. 

"And  now  to  descend  unto  our  matter  and  diapi^ 
tacion." — Frith :  WorTcs,  p.  4. 

2.  An  exercise  in  colleges,  in  which  those 
engaged  argue  on  opposite  sides. 

*  3.  Conversation. 

•     "I  understand  thy  kisses,  and  thou  mine. 
And  that's  a  feeling  disputation." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  iii.  L 

^s-pu-ta'-tious,   *  dis-pu-ta'-cious,  a. 

[As  if  from  a  Lat.  disputatiosus,  from  dispvita- 
tus,  pa,  par.  of  d'^sputo.]  Given  to  dispute  or 
controversy  ;  caviliing,  contentious. 

"While  these  disputatious  meddlers  tried  to  ■wrest 

from  him  his  power  over  the  Highlands. " — Macaulay  : 

Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v, 

dis-pu-ta'-tious-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  disputor 
tious)  -ly.]  In  a  disputatious,  cavilling,  or 
contentious  manner. 

dis-pu~ta'-tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dispvia- 
tious ';  -ness.  The  quality  of  being  disputa- 
tious. 

*  dis-pu'-ta-tive,  a.  [Lat.  disputai(us) ; 
Eng.  adj.  siiff.  -ive.]  Given  to  disputation; 
disputatious,  cavilling. 

"Perhaps  this  practice  might  not  so  easily;  be  per- 
verted, as  to  raise  a  cavilling,  disputative,  and  sceptical 
temper  in  the  minds  of  yoxAh."— Watts ;  Improvement 
of  the  Mind, 

*  dis-pu'te»  *  des-put-en,  *  des-putie, 

*  dys-put-yn,  v.i.  <&  t.  [Fr.  disputer;  Prov. 
desputar ;  Sp.  &  Port,  disputar ;  Ital.  dispv^ 
tare,  from  Lat.  dispido  :  dis  =  away,  apart, 
andputo  =  to  think.] 

A.  IntraTisitive : 

1.  To  contend  in  argument ;  to  argue,  to 
maintain  different  or  opposite  opinions  or 
sides  of  a  question ;  to  controvert  the 
views  or  opinions  of  others  ;  to  debate,  to 
discuss. 

"And  he  spake  boldly  in  the  name  of  Uie  Lord 
Jesus,  and  disputed  against  the  Grecians." — Acts  Ix.  29 

*  2.  To  debate,  to  argue  or  consider  in  one's 
mind. 

"Thus  she  disputeth  in  her  thought." 

Qower:  il.  2a 

*  3.  To  discourse,  to  treat. 


4.  To  wrangle,  to  engage  in  altercation, 

"  I  found  the  members  very  warmly  disputing  when 
I  arrived."— ffoZdswtiift;  Essays,  1 

5.  To  contend,  to  strive  against  a  compe- 
titor. 

"  Michael,  contending  with  the  devil,  disputed  about 
the  body  of  Moaes. "— ./^i«?a  9. 
B.  TraTisitive: 

1.    To  contend  about  in  argument,  to  dis- 
cuss, to  debate. 

"What  was  it  that  ye  dyspuied  betwene  you  by  th« 
■waye!"— ITyeZ^e;  J/arftix.  S3. 


J^te,  fS,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pSt 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;   mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  S^ian.     se,  Ge  =  e;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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2.  To  contest,  to  controvert,  to  oppose,  to 
question  :  as,  a  claim,  an  assertion,  &c. 

"  Disputing  the  prerogative  to  which  the  king  laid 
claim. —jtfocawlay ,-  Iltat.  Eng.,  eh.  t 

3.  To  reason  upon. 

"  Dispute  it  like  a  man." 

Sliakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

4.  To  call  in  question  the  propriety  or  jus- 
tice of. 

"  Now  I  am  sent,  and  am  not  to  dispute 
My  prince's  orders,  but  to  execute." 

Dryden :  Indian  Emperor,  IL  2, 

6.  To  contend  or  strive  for  against  a  com- 
petitor. 

"  So  dispute  the  prize, 
As  if  you  fought  before  Cydaria's  eyea." 

Dryden :  Indian  Emperor,  iii.  8. 

6.  To  strive  to  maintain  ;  to  contend  or 
strive  for. 

1"  For  the  difference  between  to  disunite  and 
to  contend^  see  Contend  ;  for  that  between  to 
dispute  and  to  controvert,  see  Controvert. 

dj[s-pu'te,  a.     [Dispute,  v.] 

1.  Contention  or  strife  in  argument  or 
debate ;  controversy. 

"  He  His  fabric  of  the  heavens 
Hath  left  to  their  disputes." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  viii.  76,  77. 

2.  A  falling  out,  a  difference,  a  quarrel. 

"  The  moat  violent  disputes  between  our  Sovereigns 
and  their  Parliaments.  —J/actiutay ;  Ifist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xviiL 

3.  A  contest  or  strife  against  a  competitor ; 
a  struggle. 

"  Waller  .  .  .  without  any  "leat  dispute  becomes 
master  of  it."~Bet/lin :  Eist.  of  Presbyterians,  p.  451. 

"I[  For  the  difference  between  dispute  and 
difference,,  see  Difference. 

dis-pu'-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dispute,  v.] 

"  dis-put'e-less,  a.  [Eng.  dispute;  -less.], 
Beyond  dispute  or  controversy  ;  indisputable, ' 
incontrovertible. 

4is-pu'-ter,  s.     [Eng.  disput(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  disputes  or  argues  on  any 
point ;  a  controversialist,  a  disputant. 

"  Hell  may  he  full  of  learned  scribes  and  subtle 
disputers."— Barrow :  Sermons,  vol.  ill.,  ser.  29, 

2.  One  who  calls  in  question  the  right, 
justice,  or  propriety  of  anything. 

dis -pu'-ting,  pr.  par.,  u,.,.&  s.     [Dispute,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sulist. :  The  act  or  habit  of  arguing, 
cavilling,  or  contending  ;  dispute,  contention. 
"Do  all  things  without  murmuiings  and  disput- 
ing!."—PhU.  11. 14. 

*  dis-pu'-ti-)|idn,  *  dis-pu-te-soun,  s.  [0. 
Ft.  desputeisoTiy  from  Lat.  di^utatio.]  A  dis- 
pute, a  disputation  (q.v.).] 

"  In  scole  is  gret  altercacioun 
In  this  matier,  and  gret  disputesoun." 

Chaucer:  0.  T..  16,722,  16,723. 

dis-qual-i-fi-ca'-tion,  o.  [Pref.  d\s,  and 
Eng;  qualification  (q.v.).j 

1.  The  act  of  disqualifying  or  rendering  dis- 
qualified for  any  act  or  post ;  the  act  of, 
rendering  legally  "incapable  or  incompetent. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disqualified  for  any 
act  or  post ;  legal  i*- capacity  or  disability. 

"Rendering  piuotians  eUgible  as  pontiffs  and  augurs, 
and  thus  removing  the  laat  plebeian  disgualificatian," 
—Lemis  :  Cred.  Early  Rom.  IlisU  (1855),  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  il., 
§38. 

3.  A  want  of  qualification. 

"  I  must  stUl  retain  the  consciousnesfl  of  those  dii- 
guaZifications  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  over- 
look.^'—S'ir  J.  Shore. 

4.  That  which  disqualifies  or  incapacitates. 
"A  cordial   reception  of   Catholics  and  Dissenters 

Into  the  bosom  of  the  constitution  by  the  extinction 
of  all  disqualifications." ~ Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson, 
iL  4S3. 

dis-qual  -i-f  ied,  *  dis-qual-i-fyed,  pa. 

par.  or  a.    [Disqualify.] 

difeMlual'-i-flv,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
qualify  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  render  unfit ;  to  deprive  of  the  quali- 
ties or  qualifications  necessary  for '  any 
purpose. 

"  So  disqualify  d  by  fat© 
To  rise  in  church,  or  law,  or  state." 

Sunft :  On  Poetry,  a  Rhapsody. 

2.  To  render  legally  incapable  or  incom- 
petent for  any  act  or  post;  to  disable,  to 
incapacitate. 

3.  To  declare  disqualified  for  any  purpose. 
1  It  is  generally  followed  by /or,  but  occa- 
sionally/rom  is  found. 


"  The  Cliurch  of  England  is  the  only  body  of  Chris- 
tians which  digqualifies  those  who  are  emi)loyed  to 
preach  its  doctrine /rom  sharing  in  the  civil  power, 
farther  than  as  aenators."— Swi/* .'  Sacramental  Test. 

dis-qual'-i-fly-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
qualify.] 

A,  &  B,  .<4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Disqualifica- 
tion (q.v.). 

*  dlS-quan'-ti-t^,  iJ.i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
quantity  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  diminish  the  quantity  or  anipunt  of ; 
to  lessen.  .      ,.      ,       , 

'  Be  then  desired 
By  her,  that  else  wiU  take  the  thing  she  begs, 
A  little  to  disquanxity  your  train." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  4. 

2.  To  deprive,  as  a  syllable  of  quantity  or 
metrical  value. 

"The  Eari  of  Orford  .  .  .  found  some  strange  mys- 
tery of  sweetness  in  the  disguantitied  syllables. ' — 
Lowell :  Study  Window,  p.  218. 

dis-qui -et,  u.  &  5.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  quiet, 
a.  (q.v.)]" 

*■  A,  As  adj. :  Unquiet,  uneasy,  disquieted, 
restless. 

"  I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disqiiiet ; 
Tne  meat  was  well  if  you  were  so  content." 

ShaJcesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

B,  As  subst.  :  A  state  of  uneasiness,  rest- 
lessness, or  anxiety ;  disquietude. 

"  This  way  confusion  first  found  broken. 
Whereby  entered  our  disquiet. " 

Daniel:  CTeopaira  (chorus.) 

dis-qui'-et,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  quiet, 
V.  (q.v.)]  To  disturb  ;  to  malce  uneasy,  rest- 
less, or  anxious  ;  to  harass,  to  vex,  to  fret. 

"Nobody  feared  that  Marshal  MacMahoa  would 
d%\iyeT  nr^  disquieting  message  to  the  Ambassadors." 

—Times,  Jan.  9,  1879. 

*  dis-qui'-e-tal,  3.  ^ng.  disquiet ;  -a/.]  The 
act  of  disquieting ;  the  state  of  being  dis- 
quieted. 

"  At  its  own  faJl 
"  G-rows  full  of  wrath  and  rage,  and  gins  to  fume, 
And  Toars,  and  strives  'gaimt  its  disquietal." 
More :  Son^  oftlie  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  §  21. 

dut-qui'-et-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disquiet,  v.] 


dis-qui'-et-er,  s.  [Eng.  disquiet;  -er.]  One 
who  causes  disquiet  or  uneasiness  ;  a  harasser, 
a  troubler. 

"Thedisquieterhoth  of  the  kingdom  and  church."— 
Solinshed:  Henry  II.  (an.  1184). 

*  eU»-qui'-et-fdl,  a.  [Eng.  disquiet;  -fuKJ).'] 
Full  of  trouble,  anxiety,  or  uneasiness  ;  caus- 
ing disquiet. 

"  Love  and  pity  of  ourselves  should  persuade  us  to 
forbear  reviling,  as  disquietful,  incommodious,  and 
miecliievoue  to  ^3B."— Barrow :  Sermons,  voL  i.,  ser.  16. 

dis-qui'-et-ing,  pr.  par.,  u..,  &  ».  [Dis- 
quiet, v.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  disturbing  or  causing  uneasi- 
ness or  disquiet ;  the  state  of  being  disquieted 
or  uneasy ;  uneasiness,  anxiety. 

"  That  the  disquieting  of  the  weaker  sort  might  be 
layed  down." —  I7dal :  Actes  xv. 

2.  That  which  causes  disquiet  or  uneasi- 
ness. 

"  King  Heiuy,  now  in  perfect  peace  abroad,  waa  not 
without  some  little  disquietings  at  homa" — Baker; 
Henry  I.  (an.  1112). 

* dis-qui'-et-ive,  a.  [Eng.  disquiet;  -ive.^ 
Disquieting ;  tending  to  cause  disqiiiet  or 
uneasiness. 

*  dis-qui'-et-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  disquiet ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  disquieted,  uneasy,  or  anxious 
manner. 

"  He  rested  disquietly  that  m.^'ti.%''— Wiseman. 

2.  So  as  to  cause  disquiet  or  uneasiness. 

"  Treachery,  and  all  ruinous  disorders,  follow  ua  dis- 
quietly  to  our  graves  " — Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  2. 

*  dis-qui'-et-ment,  s.  [Eng.  disquiet;  -ment] 
The  act  of  disquieting  or  rendering  uneasy; 
disquietude,  uneasiness. 


dis-qui'-et-ness,  *  dls-qui-et-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  disquiet ;  -riess.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  disquieted  or  uneasy ;  uneasiness, 
anxiety,  disquietude." 

;"  The  ioyes  of  love,  if  they  should  ever  last 
Without  affliction  or  disquietnesse." 

■:  F.  e-.  VI.  xi.  1. 


*  dis-qui'-et-ous,  a.  [Eng.  disquiet ;  ■ous.J 
Causing  disquiet,  uneasiness,  or  anxiety ; 
vexing,  harassing. 

"  Cliarging  those,  to  whom  she  speaketh,  that  no 
manner  of  way  they  be  troublesome  or  disguietous  to 
her  spouse."—  Expos,  of  Solomon's  Song  (1586),  p  44. 

dia-qui'-et-iide,  s.  [Eng.  disquiet;  -ude.\ 
A  state  of  being  disquiet,  uneasy,  or  anxious ; 
disquiet,  anxiety,  uneasiness. 

"  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  looked  up 
With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky. 
The  pall  of  a  past  world."        Byron :  Darkness. 

^S-qui-Sl'-tion,   s.     [Lat.    disquisltio,  from 
disquisitiis,  pa.  par.  of  disquiro  =  to  examine 
into  :  dis  =-  away,  apart,  and  quaro  =  to  seek.] 
*  1.  A  search. 

"A  disquisition  as  fruitless  as  solicitous.'— Broofte  ■ 
Fool  of  Quality,  L  82.    {Davies.) 

2.  A  formal  and  systematic  inquiry  into  or 
discussion  upon  any  subject ;  an  examination 
into  or  treatise  on  the  faets  and  circumstances 
of  any  matter  ;  a  discourse. 

"How,  then,  are  such  to  be  addressed?  Not  by 
studied  periods  or  cold  disquisitions." — Goldsmith  :  The 
Bee,  No.  7. 

dis-qui-si'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  disquisition; 
-al.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  dis- 
quisition. 

*  dis-qui-si'-tion-a-ry ,  u.     [Eng.  disquisi- 

tion; -ary.]  The  same  as  Disquisitional 
(q.v.). 

*  dis-quia'-it-ive,  (.^.    [Formed  as  if  from  a 

Lat.  disquisitivus,  from  disquisitus,  pa.  par.  of 
disgidrc]  Pertaining  or  tending  to  disquisi- 
tion or  investigation  ;  fond  of  inquiry  ;  inqui- 
sitive. 

"*  dis-ram'ge,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  range 
(q.v.).  j  To  throw  out  of  order  ;  to  derange ; 
to  disrank. 

"The  Englishmen  presently  disranged  tbemfielveB." 
— Holland :  Camden,  p.  317. 

*dis-rS^k',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  rwnk 
(q.v.).j 

1.  To  degrade  from  one's  rank. 

2.  To  throw  out  of  rank  or  order ;  to  dis- 
turb, to  throw  into  confusion. 

"The  French  horse  .  .  .  were  miserably  trodden 
down  and  disranked  by  their  own  comxMiny." — BaJoer  : 
Henry  V.  {an.  1416), 

*  dis-ra'-pi-er,   v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng, 

rapier  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  or  disarm  of  a 
rapier. 

dis-ra'te,  v.  t.      Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  rate  (q.v.).] 
Naut.  :  To  degrade  or  reduce  in  rating  or 
rank. 

"Defendant  told  him  he  should  disrate  him  to  an 
A.B.,  and  take  away  his  three  good-conduct  hadgeB." — 
Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  14,  1882. 

dis-rat'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [Disrate.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  svist. :  The  act  of  degrading  or  re- 
ducing in  rating  or  rank. 

"Defendant  never  mentioned  anything  about  the 
disrating  upon  this  occasion." — Dailv  q'elearatih, 
Dec  14,  1882. 

*dis-ray',  s.  [A  contr.  form  of  diaanay 
(q.v.).]     Confusion,  disorder. 

"  To  come  upon  our  armle  .  .  .  ajid  to  put  It  in  die- 
ray." — Holland :  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  p.  868.  ^    4 

*dis-ray',  "^dis-raie,  v.t.  [Disray,  s.]  To 
throw  into  confusion. 

"The  Englishmen  .  .  .  being  thus  disrated."— Hol- 
land ."  Cam.den,  p.  151. 

*  dis-re'-al-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  ^og. 
realize  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  reality ;  to  make 
vague  or  uncertain. 

"  Yet  is  it  marred  and  (iisre«Zfa«(2  with  muche  galle.' 
--Udal :  Luke  xv. 

dis-re-gard',  s.  1  Pref.  dis,  and  ]Eng.  regard, 
s.  (q.T.)]  A  want  or  absence  of  notice^  or 
attention ;  contempt. 

"That  disregard  and  contempt  for  the  clergy."— 
Strype  :  Life  of  Archbishop  Parker  (an.  16R8). 

dis-re-gard',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  rega/rd 
V.  (q.v.)]  To  take  no  notice  of,  to  neglect; 
to  ignore,  to  slight,  to  pay  no  attention  to. 

"Suchanappeal  it  was  hardly  possible  to  diare^arft' 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
regard, to  neglect,  and  to  slight:  "We  disre- 
gard the  warnings,  the  words  or  opinions  of 
others ;  we  negkct  their  injunctions  or  their 
precepts.  We  disregard  results  from  the  set- 
tled purpose  of  the  mind,  we  neglect  from  a 


b^,  b6y;  pout,  j6t^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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disregarded— disruly 


temporary  forge tf illness  or  oversight.  What 
is  disregarded  is  seen  and  passed  over  ;  what 
is  neglected  is  generally  not  thought  of  at  the 
time  required.  Wliat  is  disregarded  does  not 
strike  the  mind  at  all ;  what  is  neglected  enters 
the  mind  only  when  it  is  before  the  eye  .  .  . 
What  we  disregard  is  not  esteemed  ;  what  we 
neglect  is  often  esteemed,  but  not  sufficiently 
to  be  remembered  or  practised  :  a  child  dis- 
regrartJs  the  prudent  counsels  of  a  parent;  he 
neglects  to  use  tlie  remedies  which  have  been 
prescribed  to  him.  Disregard  and  neglect 
are  frequently  not  personal  acts  :  they  respect 
the  thing  more  than  the  person  ;  slight  is  alto- 
gether an  intentional  act  towards  an  indivi- 
dual. We  disregard  or  neglect  things  often 
from  a  heedlessness  of  temper,  the  conse- 
quence either  of  youth  or  habit ;  we  slight  a 
jierson  from  feelings  of  dislilce  or  contempt. 
Young  people  should  disregard  nothing  that 
as  said  to  them  by  their  superiors  ;  nor  neglect 
any  thing  which  they  are  enjoined  to  do  ;  nor 
slight  any  one  to  whom  they  owe  personal 
attention."    (firabh:  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis-re-gard'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disregard, 
v.] 

dis-re-gard'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disregard;  -er.] 
One  who  disregards,  slights,  or  neglects. 

"  It  [Scripture]  has,  among  the  wits,  as  well  celebrn,- 
tors  aiid  admirers,  as  disregarders. — Boyle :  Style  of 
Holy  Scripture,  p.  174. 

*dis-re-gard'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  disregard;  -fulCl).^ 
Without  any  regard ;  negligent,  careless,  heed- 
less, regardless. 

"  Disregardfal  of  our  own  convenience  and  safety."— 
Shaftesbury _:  Enquiry  concerning  Virtue. 

*  dis-re-gard'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disregard- 
ful;  -ly.]  In  a  disregardful,  careless,  heedless, 
or  regardless  manner  ;  negligently,  regard- 
lessly,  heedlessly. 

dis-re-gard'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Disre- 
gard, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  oAj.  (See 
the  verb). 

B,  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  neglecting,  ignor- 
ing, slighting,  or  despising. 

*■  dis-reg'-U-lar,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
■regular  (q.v.).  ]'    Irregular. 

"  Having  more  disregular  passions."  —  Evelyn  : 
Liberty  &  Servitutle. 

dis-rel'-ish,  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  relish,  s. 
(q.v.)] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  A  distaste  or  dislike  of  the  palate  ;  squea- 
niishness. 

"Bread  or  tobacco  may  be  neglected,  where  they  are 
shown  not  to  be  useful  to  health,  because  of  an  indif- 
lerency  or  dUrelish  to  them."— Locke  :  Human  Under- 
standing, bk.  ii ,  ch.  xxi.,  §  69. 

2.  A  bad  or  unpleasant  taste  ;  nauseous- 
ness. 

"  Oft  they  assayed, 
Hunger  and  thirst  constraining  ;  drugged  as  oft 
'With  hatefiiUest  disrelish,  writhed  their  jaws 
With  aoot  and  cinders  filled." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  567-70. 

II.  Fig. :  A  distaste  or  dislike  ;  aversion, 
antipathy. 

"Men  have  an  extreme  disrelish  to  be  told  of  their 
Aaiy."— Burke :  Appeal  from  New  to  Old  Whigs. 

dis-rel'-ish,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  relish, 
V.  (q.v.).] 

t  I.  Literally : 

1.  To  feel  a  disrelish  or  distaste  for ;  to  dis- 
iike  the  taste  of. 

2.  To  make  distasteful,  unpleasant,  or  nau- 
seous. 

' '  Savoury  fruits,  of  taste  to  please 
True  appetite,  and  not  disrelish  thirat 
Of  nectarous  draughts  between," 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  304-06. 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  feel  a  distaste,  dislike,  or  aversion 
for, 

"  Is  vengeance,  which  is  said  so  sweet  a  morsel 
That  heaven  reserves  it  for  its  proper  taste, 
la  it  so  soon  disreliskti" 
-V-  Dryden :  Love  Triumphant,  iv.  1, 

2.  To  make  distasteful  or  unpleasant. 

"The  same  anxiety  and  solicitude  that  embittered 
the  pursuit,  disrelishes  the  fruition  itself." — Kogers. 

*  dis-rel'-isli-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  disrelish; 
-able.]    Distasteful. 

.     "  The  match  with  the  Spanish  princess  .  .  ,  was  dis- 
Jrelishable." — Macket:  Life  of  iVilliams,  i,  78.    (Davies.) 

dis-rel'-ished,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Disrelish,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par, ;  (See  the  verb). 


B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Distasteful,  unpleasant,  nauseous. 

"  The  most  despised,  disrelished  duty." — Hammond  : 
Works,  i.  298. 

*  2.  Feeling  a  disrelish  or  distaste  ;  squea- 
mish. 

"  Some  aciueamish  and  disrelished  penon."— Boy !e  : 
Works,  vi.  'M. 

dis-rel'-ish-ing,  pr.  par.,  u,.,  &  s  [Disre- 
lish, v.] 

A,  &  B.  As  2ir.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

B,  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  causing  a  dis- 
relish or  distaste  ;  the  state  of  feeling  a  dis- 
relish or  distaste  for  anything. 

dis-re-mem'-ber,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
remember  (q.v.).]  To  forget,  not  to  remem- 
ber.    (Now  only  vulgar.) 

"I'll  thank  you  .  .  .  not  to  disremember  the  old 
saying," — David  Crockett. 

dis-re^air',  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  repair 

(q.v.).]     A  state  of  being  out  of  repair  or 

dilapidated. 

"Its  disused  buildings  are  falling  into  disrepair." — 
A.  Qeikie,  in  Macmillan's  Mtigaziiie,  July,  1881,  p.  235. 

dis-rep'-u-ta-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
rejmtableXq.v.).^  Not  reputable  ;  of  bad  re- 
pute ;  dishonouring,  disgraceful,  low,  dis- 
creditable, mean. 

"Why  should  you  think  that  conduct  disreputable 
in  priests,  which  you  probably  consider  as  laudable  in 
youi-self  V  "— 5j).  Watson  :  Apol.  for  the  Bible  (6th  ed.). 
p.  C6. 

dis-rep'-U-ta-bly',  ddv.  [Eng.  disrepxitabile) ; 
-ly.}  In  a  disreputable,  disgraceful  or  discredit- 
able manner. 

"Propositions  made  .  .  .  somewhat  disrepwiaWv-" — 
Burke:  ConciliatiomHth America. 

*  dis-rep-u-ta'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
reputatio-ii  (q.v.)-J  -^  lo^s  of  reputation  or 
credit;  disgrace,  dishonour,  discredit. 

"  It  would  bring  a  disreputation  on  his  cause," — 
Burnet:  Hist.  Reformation  (an.  1528). 

dis-re-pu'te,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  repute, 
s.  (q.v.).]     A  loss  of  reputation  ;  dishonour, 

disgrace,  discredit. 

"How  studiously  did  they  east  a  slur  upon  the  king's 
person,  and  bring  his  governing  abilities  under  a 
disrepute. " — South. 

*dis-re-pu'te,  v.t.  [Disrepute,  s.]  To 
bring  into  disrepute  ;  to  disgrace,  to  discredit. 

"The  Virein  was  betrothed,  lest  honourable  mar- 
riage might  be  disreputed."~Bp.  Taylor:  Life  of 
Christ,  i.,  5  1. 

*  dis-re-put'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disrepute, 
v.] 

*  dis-re-put'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
repute, v.] 

A.  &  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  bringing  into  dis- 
repute or  discredit. 

dis-re-spect',  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
s.  (q.v.)I 

1 .  A  want  of  respect  or  reverence  ;  rude- 
ness, incivility. 

"I  never  had  any  disrespect  to  him  in  my  life." — 
State  Trials ;  The  Regicides  (an.  1660). 

2.  An  act  of  incivility  or  rudeness, 

"What  is  more  usual  to  warriours  than  impatience 
of  bearing  the  least  affront  or  disrespect  f"~Pope. 

*  dis-re-spect',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
respect,  v.  (q.v.)]  To  act  with  disrespect, 
incivility,  or  rudeness  towards  ;  to  treat  with 

disrespect. 

" It  is  true,  I  could  have  given  him  a  latter  place; 
but  in  that  I  should  have  disgi-aced  the  suiter,  and 
disrespected  the  commander."— ^Sir  H.  Wotton:  Re- 
mains, p.  557. 

*dis-re-spect-a-bil'-i-t3^,  5.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  respectability  (q.v.).]  That  which  is 
disreputable  or  low  ;  blackguardism. 

"  Her  taste  for  disrespectability  grew  more  and  more 
remarkable."—  Thackeray :  Vanity  Fair,  cli.  Ixiv. 
iDavies.} 

^  dis-re-spect'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  respectable  (q.v.).]  Not  respectable,  dis- 
reputable, contemiitible. 

[.  "  Not  only  was  he  not  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  '  respectable ' 

people,  he  was  profoundly  disrespectable."  —  Matthew 
Arnold:  Essays  in  Criticism ;  Heine. 

*  dis-re-spect'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disre- 
spect, v.] 

* dis-re-spect'-er,  s.  [Eng.  diso^espect;  -er.] 
One  who  treats  with  disrespect. 

"  Too  many  witty  disrespecters  of  the  Scriptures."— 
Boyle:  Woj-ks,  ii.  295. 


dis-re  -  Spect'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  disrespect ; 
-ful(l).^  Wanting  in  respect;  .showing  disre- 
spect ;  uncivil,  rude,  irreverent. 

"Quick  to  resent  any  disrespectful  mention  of  hlfl 
name."— J/«c£twf«z/."  Hist.  Eng.  ch.  xxiil. 

dis-re-spect'-fiil-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  disrespect- 
fid;  -ly.]  In  a  disrespectful  manner;  with 
disrespect. 

"He  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  their  Majesties." 
~Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 


dis-re-spect'-ful-ness»  s.   [Eng 
fid  ;  -ness.]    The  quality  of  being  disrespect- 
ful ;  a  want  of  respect. 

*  dis-re-spect'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dis- 

respect, v.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  po.r.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  treating  with  dis- 
respect. 

*dis-re-spect'-ive,  a.  [Eng.  disrespect; 
-ive.]    Disrespectful,  irreverent. 

"A  disrespective  forgetfulneas  of  Thy  mercies. "—Bp, 
Hall :  Soliloquy  62. 

*^  dis-re v'-er-en9ep  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
reverence  (q.v.).]     To  treat  with  irreverence  or 

disrespect. 

"  To  see  his  maiestye  di-sreuerenced." — Sir  T.  More : 

Workes,  p.  227. 

dis-ro'be.  v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  robe 

(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  strip  of  a  robe  or  dress,  to  un- 
dress, to  uncover. 

"When  they  had  the  witch  disrobed  quight." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  viii,  49. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  strip  or  divest  of  any  external 
covering. 

2.  To  divest,  to  deprive,  to  free. 

"  Who  will  be  prevailed  with  to  disrobe  himself  at 
onre  of  all  his  old  opinions?"— ZocAe. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  take  off  a  robe  or  dress. 

"Pallas  disrobes ;  her  radiant  veil  untied." 

Fope  :  Homer's  Iliad,  v,  90S. 

dis-rob'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Disrobe.] 

dis-rob'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disrdb{e);  -err.]  One 
who  strips  another  of  his  robes  or  dress. 

"  Disrobers    of   gypsies."  —  Gayton:   Xotes    on  Don 

Quixote. 

dis--rob'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a,,  &  s.     [Disroee.J 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Used  or  in1:ended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disrobing  :  as,  A  disrobing  room. 

C.  As  sjibst. :  The  act  of  taking  off  the 
robes  or  dress. 

*dis-r6ot',    v.t.       [Pref.   dis,   and  Eng.  root 

(q-v.).] 

I.  Lit.  :  To  tear  up  by  the  roots. 

"Whate'er  I  was 
Disrooted,  what  I  am  is  grafted  here," 

Tennyson  :  Princess,  ii.  201,  202. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  tear  or  force  away  from  its  foundation. 

"  A  piece  of  ground  disrooted  from  its  situation  by 
subterranean  inundations." — Goldsmith. 

2.  To  throw  out  of  the  seat,  to  unseat. 

"When  neither  curb  would  crack,  gii-th  break,  nor 
diff 'ring  phmges 
Disroot  his  rider  whence  he  grew." 

Flet.  &  Sliakesp.  :  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v,  6. 

dis-r6ot'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disroot;  -er.]  One 
who  roots  up  or  eradicates  anything. 

dis-rdot'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Disroot.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  tearing  up  by  the 

roots  ;  the  state  of  being  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

*dis-r6ut,  ^dis-rowte,  v.t.     [O,  Fr.  des- 

roiiter  ;  Fr.  derouter.]     To  rout,  to  throw  into 

confusion. 

"They   served    for    good    use    to   'disrowie    their 

enemies." — Taylor:   (KorAes  {1630},  p.  243. 

*  dis-rud'-der,  v.t.      [Pref.    dis,   and   Eng. 

riidder  (q.v.)    To  deprive  of  a  rudder  or  helm. 

""  dis-rul'-i-ly,  "^  dis-rewl-i-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
disruly  ;  -ly.]  Not  according  to  rule  or  order  ; 
in  an  irregular  or  disorderly  manner. 

*  dis-rul'-y,  *  dis-rewl-y,  a.  [Pref.  dis, 
Eng.  rul(e),  and  suff.  -y.]  Unruly,  irregular, 
disorderly. 


iate,  fS,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Ss^rian.    ee.  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a,    qu  =  l£W. 
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•dlS-rupt',  a.  [Lat.  disriiptus,  pa.  par.  of 
(iisrwmpo  =  to  break  in  pieces  :  dls  =  away, 
apai"t,  and  rumpo  =  to  break.]  Torn  asunder, 
rent,  broken  in  pieces,  severed  by  disruption. 

*  dis-riipt'p  v.t,    [Disrupt,  a.]     To  break  in 

j)ieces,  to  tear  or  rend  asunder. 

*  dis-rupt'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Disrupt,  v.] 

dis-rupt'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Disrupt,  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.Lang. :  Bursting,  breaking,  ortearing 
asunder. 

2.  Geol.  :  When  igneous  matter  forces  its 
way  through  the  stratitied  rocks,  and  fills  up 
the  rents  and  fissures  so  made,  it  is  termed 
disritpting. 

C,  As  siLbst. :  The  act  or  process  of  burst- 
ing, breaking,  or  tearing  asunder. 

dJs-rup'-tion,  s.  &  a.     [Lat.  disruptio,  from 
disruptus,  pa,  par.  of  disrumpo.] 
A-  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  asunder,  or  of  tearing 
in  pieces. 

"The  bag  became  entire  as  before  disruption." — 
Search  :  Light  of  Nature,  pt.  iL,  ch.  xxiii, 

2.  The  state  of  being  broken  or  tox'n  asunder. 

"This  secures  them  from  disntption,  which  they 
•would  bo  iu  danger  of,  upon  a  sudden  Btretch  or  con- 
tortion, "—Itay. 

3.  A  breach,  a  rent,  a  dilaceration. 

*'  If  raging  winds  invade  the  atmosphere, 
Tlielr  force  ita  curious  texture  cannot  tear, 
Xor  make  dUruption  iu  the  threads  of  air." 

Blackmore  :  Creation. 

II.  Ecclesiol.  &  Ck.  Hist.  :  The  rending  of  a 
oburch  in  twain  or  asunder,  with  more  or  less 
of  noise  or  commotion,  or  the  rending  of  a 
Church,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  from  the  State. 
(See  the  example.)  The  expression  is  a 
geological  one,  and  calls  up  the  image  of  rocks 
split  or  shattered  by  earthquake  action  or  by 
a  volcanic  outburst.  It  is  a  stronger  word 
than  secession,  the  latter  term  denoting  such 
a  withdrawal  from  a  religious  body  as  to 
leave  its  numbers  little  diminished,  whilst  a 
disruption  implies  the  departure  of  so  large 
a  part  of  a  church  as  to  leave  it  very  seriously 
shattered,  at  least  for  a  time.  It  is  especially 
applied  to  the  large  and  highly  influential 
secession  from  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  which  took  place  on  May  18,  1843. 

Henry  VIII.  was  personally  a  potent  factor 
in  bringing  about  the  English  Reformation, 
and  when  the  great  change  took  place, 
the  form  into  wliich  the  new  arrangements 
moulded  themselves  was  that  at  which  he  had 
aimed— viz.,  to  substitute  the  royal  for  the 
papal  supremacy.  In  Scotland,  at  the  great 
crisis,  first  the  government  of  the  Queen- 
regent  Mary  of  Guise,  and  then  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  sided  with  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and 
the  Reformers  therefore,  after  achieving  the 
great  change  against  the  opposition  of  the 
■Government,  felt  free  to  constitute  the  future 
Church  according  to  the  model  which  they 
deemed  the  most  scriptural  and  best.  They 
claimed  co-ordinate  j  urisdiction  with  the  State, 
on  the  footing  that  the  latter  should  be 
supreme  in  secular  and  the  former  in  spiritual 
matters.  This  was  the  royal  supremacy  in 
matters  civil  only. 

After  the  revolution  of  1688  re-constituted 
the  Presbyterian  Church  on  what  most  of  its 
adherents" deemed  a  not  unsatisfactory  basis, 
it  sank  into  a  lethargic  state  (the  reaction 
against  the  protracted  excitement  of  the  two 
jjrevious  centuries),  its  affairs  being  directed 
by  the  "Moderates,"  a  party  of  repose  and 
not  of  movement.  The  excesses  of  the  first 
French  Revolution  rudely  awaking  the  Church 
from  its  slumber,  gave  new  life  to  an  an- 
tagonistic party,  zealous  and  devoted,  called 
the  Evangelicals.  From  being  opposed  to 
the  practice  of  intruding  unacceptable  minis- 
ters on  congregations,  they  were  frequently 
called  also  **Non-intrusionists,"  whilst  the 
Moderate  party  were  mostly  supporters  of 
patronage.  The  reaction  caused  by  the 
passing  of  tlie  Reform  Bill  of  1832  imparted  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  Evangelicals,  and  in  1834 
ithey  became  dominant  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

On  May  27  of  that  year  the  Church,  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Moncrieflf,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  celebrated  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Chalmers,  leader  of  the  Evangelical  party, 
who    could    not    himself    propose    it,    not 


being  a  member  of  that  Assembly,  passed 
the  "Veto  Act,"  giving  a  congregation 
authority  to  reject  the  patron's  presentee  if 
they  deemed  him  unsuitable  to  their  circum- 
stances. Two  days  later  this  was  followed  by 
a  Chapel  Act,  which  accorded  to  ministers  of 
Chapels  of  Ease,  or  qiioad  sao-a  charges,  as 
they  were  often  called,  the  same  rights  as 
parish  ministers.  The  majority  of  the  Church 
believed  that  they  had  the  power  to  pass 
these  measures  without  consulting  the  State, 
and  it  was  a  series  of  subsequent  decisions  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  judges,  declaring 
them  illegal,  which  ultimately  produced  the 
disruption. 

In  1835  Lord  Klnnoul,  patron  of  Auchter- 
arder  Church,  prosecuted  the  presbytery  of 
that  place  for  having  refused  to  take  on  trial 
a  presentee  of  his  "  vetoed  "  by  the  congrega- 
tion. On  March  8,  1838,  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  by  a  majority  of  eight  to 
five,  gave  judgment  essentially  in  the  pati'on's 
favour,  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  3,  1839, 
confirming  the  decision.  The  Church  now 
abandoned  the  "temporalities,"  consisting  of 
the  stipend  and  the  "manse"  (minister's  offi- 
cial residence)  at  Auchterarder,  and  flattered 
itself  that  proceedings  in  that  quarter  were  at 
an  end.  Meanwhile,  other  cases  arose  at 
Lethendry,  at  Mamoch,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Strathbogie,  and  elsewhere,  each  bringing  the 
Church  into  closer  and  more  dangerous  con- 
flict with  the  civil  power.  Nor  were  the 
Auchterarder  troubles  at  an  end.  An  action 
for  damages  on  account  of  tlie  rejection  of  the 
presentee  had  been  raised,  and  earned  from 
the  Court  of  Session  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  on  August  9,  1842,  decided  it  against 
the  Church.  Thus  much  of  the  "  Veto  Act." 
Next  of  its  companion  piece  of  legislation. 

In  1840  a  case  arose  at  Stewarton,  in 
Ayrshire,  designed  to  test  the  legality  of  the 
boon,  conferred  on  the  quoad  sacra  members 
by  the  Chapel  Act  of  1834,  and  was  decided 
against  the  Church  by  the  Court  of  Session 
again  by  a  majority  of  eight  to  five  judges, 
on  Jan.  20,  1843.  This  decision,  which  was 
never  appealed  against,  produced  a  deadlock 
in  the  Assembly  of  1843,  the  Evangelical 
party  believing  that  the  Court  was  incom- 
plete if  the  quoad  sacra  miqisters  were  absent ; 
and  the  moderate  party  that  its  decisions 
would  be  rendered  illegal  if  they  were  pre- 
sent. Appeals  to  successive  governments  to 
legislate  had  also  been  made,  but  in  vain. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Welsh,  the  retiring  moderator, 
and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Evangelical 
party,  therefore  read  and  tabled  a  protest, 
after  which  he  moved  towards  the  door.  All 
who  agreed  with  the  protest  followed  him 
from  the  house.  A  deed  of  demission  was 
afterwards  signed  by  474  members.  Among 
the  seceders  were  all  the  missionaries  to 
India,  to  Africa,  and  to  the  Jews  scattered 
abroad.  The  great  secession  now  described 
constituted  the  "  Disruption."  (BucJianan ; 
Ten  Years'  Conjlict.) 

"In  the  event  of  our  disruption  from  the  State  .  .  . 
and  are  looking  for  a  great  impulse  from  the  Disrup- 
tion when  it  actually  takes  place." — Dr.  Chalmers  to 
Mr.  Lennox,  Apiil  19,  1843,  in  Hanna  :  Life  of  Chal- 
mers, iv.  333. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or 
which  resulted  from,  the  rending  asunder  of 
rocks,  of  churches,  &;c.,  as  the  Disruption 
controversy. 

dis-rupt'-ive,  c.     [Eng.  disrupt ;  -ive.] 

1.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  disruption  ; 
rending,  tearing,  or  breaking  asunder. 

"  Coiled  wrought  iron,  whicli  from  its  pliant  and 
fibrous  character  is  capable  of  checking  and  couuter- 
acting  any  suddenly  disruptive  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  steel."  —  CasselTs  Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii. 
p.  217. 

2.  Produced  by  or  consequent  on  disruption 
or  tearing  asunder. 

*  dis-rupt'-iire,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis  (intens.),  and 

Eng.  rupture  (q.v.).]  To  tear  or  rend  asunder, 
to  break  in  pieces. 

*  dis-riipt'-iire,  s.      [Disrupture,   v.]     A 
rending  or  tearing  asunder  ;  disruption. 

^  dis-rupt'-iired,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Disedp- 

TURE,  v.] 

*  dis-rupt'-ur-ing,  iir.  par.,  u..,  &  s.    [Dis- 
rupture, v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^9  2'>r.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subat.  ;  The  act  of  tearing,  rending, 
or  breaking  asunder  ;  disruption. 


*■  dis-sa'fe,  *  dis-salff.  s.      [Pref,   dis,   and 
Eng.  safe,  sai/(q.v.).]     Insecurity,  danger. 
"  Qahill  wald  he  think  to  luff  hyr  our  the  laiff. 
And  other  quhill  he  thocht  ou  his  diss[iiff." 

]Yallace,  v.  ei2. 

*  dlSS'-a.S-Sezitf  v.i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
assent,  V.  (q.v.).J     To  dissent. 

"  He  f or  himselfe 'and  the  remanent  of  the  Prelates 
dissassentit  thereto  simpliciter," — Keith:  Bistort/,  p.  ^7. 

*  diss'-as-sent,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  assent, 

s.  (q.v.*)]     Dissent. 

"  Add  to  this,  Or  reasons  be  givin  of  thair  di^assent 
approviu  he  the  Commissioneris."  —  Append.  Acts 
Chas.  /.  (1814).  V.  677. 

dis-sat-is-fac-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
satisfaction  (q.v.).]  The  state  of  being  dis- 
satisfied ;  discontent ;  a  feeling  of  something 
wanting  to  complete  one's  wish. 

"  The  ambitious  nmn  has  little  happiuesa,  but  l3 
subject  to  much  uneasiness  and  dissati^action." — 
Addison ;  Spectator. 

^  For  the  difference  between  dissatisfaction 
and  dislike,  see  Dislike, 

*  dis-sat-is-f^c'-tor-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dis- 
satisfactory  ;  -ness.]  Tlie  quality  of  being  dis- 
satisfactory ;  a  failure  or  inability  to  give 
satisfaction  or  content ;  unsatisfactoriness. 

"Their  iwomesa,  emptiness,  iuaufficiency,  dissatis- 
factoriness." — ffatl:  Contempl.,  vol.  IL  ;  Bappiness. 

*  diS-S^t-is-fac'-tor-y,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  satisfactory  (q.v.).']  Failing  to  give  satis- 
faction ;  causing  discontent  or  dissatisfaction; 
unsatisfactory. 

"Au  answer  very  dissati^actor^." — Parliamentary 
Mist. :  CJiarles  II.  (an.  1678). 

dis-sat'-is-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dissatisfy.] 

dis-saf-is-f5-,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
satisfy  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  fail  to  satisfy,  to  fall  short  of  the  ex- 
pectations of. 

"  One  after  one  they  take  their  turns,  nor  liave  I  one 
espied 
That  does  not  alackiy  go  away,  aa  if  dissatisfied." 

Wordsworth :  Star-gazers. 

2.  To  make  discontented,  to  displease. 

"No  class  was  more  dissatisfied  with  the  Kevolu- 
tioii."—Macaulaii :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii, 

*  dis-sa-t'-is-f y-ing,  p)\  par.,  «.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
satisfy.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  making  dissatisfied 
or  discontented, 

*  diS-S^V'-age,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng, 
savage  (q.v.),]  To  raise  from  the  state  of 
savage ;  to  civilize. 

"  Those  w  ilde  kingdomes  .  .  . 
Which  I  dissavaffed  iind  made  nobly^  civill." 

Cltapman:  Ccesar  &  Pompey,  i.    (Davieg.) 

*  diss-a-ven'-tiire,  s.    [Disadventure.] 

*■  dis-SCat'-ter,  v.t.      [Pref.    dis,    and    Eng. 
scatter  (q.v.).]     To  scatter  abroad,  to  disperse. 
"  The  broken  remnants  of  disscattered  power." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wars,  vi. 

*  dis-se'a-fon,  v.t.     [Pref.   dis,   and  Eng. 

season  (q.v,).]     To  spoil  the  flavour  of. 

"  By  mixing  with  the  Nilus  disseason  his  waters." — 
Sandys:  Travels,  p.  106.    (Davies.) 

*  dis-se'at,  v.t.  [Pref,  dis,  and  Eng.  seat 
(q.v.),]    To  remove  or  eject  from  a  seat, 

"  This  push 
Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now." 

Sliakesp.  :  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

dis-sect',  V.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dissectus,  pa.  par.  of 
disseco  =  to  cut  up  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
seco  ~  to  cut ;  Fr.  dissiquer ;  Sp.  discecar.} 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  To  cut  up,  or  in  pieces,  to  disjoint. 

"  Slaughter  is  now  dissected  to  the  full." 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincottrt. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  divide  and  examine  minutely  into  the 
composition  of;  to  analyze, 

"This  paragraph,  that  has  not  one  ingenuous  word 
throughout.  I  have  dissected  toTaaaaxp\e.'—AtlerimTT/. 

*  (2)  To  punish. 

"  Yet  old  Lucillus  never  feared  the  times : 
But  lashed  the  city,  and  dissected  crimes." 

Dryden  :  Persius,  sat.  1, 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Surg.  :  To  divide  or  cut  up  an  animal 
body,  according  to  certain  rules,  for  the  pur- 


b6il,  boiy-;  po^t,  j^^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hiii,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -siou  =  shiin;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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pose  of  examining  the  structure  and  use  of  its 
several  parts  ;  or  to  discover  the  cause,  source, 
or  seat  of  any  morbid  affection  of  the  tissues, 
&c. 

"  Ou  di^ectinn  the  head,  the  brain  is  found  to  be 
overcharged.  "^FarjTi^r  ;  BeTnoniacs  of  the  Jfew  Testa- 
Tnent,  ch.  L,  ser.  9. 

2.  Comm :  To  perfonn  the  duties  of  a  dis- 
secting-elerk  (q.v.). 

B,  Transitive : 

Orel.  Lang,  &  A-nat. :  To  cut  up  or  divide  a 
body  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  struc- 
ture, use,  &c.,  of  the  several  parts. 

dis-sect'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dissect.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Cut  or  divided  into  pieces, 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Surg.  :  Cut  up  or  divided  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  structure,  use,  &c.,  of  the 
several  parts. 

"  The  f  ootprintH  and  impressions  of  diseases  in  di- 
verse bodies  dissected." — Bacon ;  On  Learning,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  ii. 

2.  Bot.  :  Applied  to  leaves  divided  into  a 
number  of  narrow  stripes  or  segment. 

"Dissected  applies  to  leaves  with  radiating  varia- 
tion, having  numerous  narrow  divisiona."— 5a?/i>wr .' 
Botany,  §  148. 

dissected  map.  An  educational  device 
to  teach  geography,  A  map  is  pasted  on  to  a 
thin  board  or  veneer,  and  thus  mounted  is 
sawn  apart  into  pieces,  following  the  national 
lines  of  demarcation.  The  pieces  being  mixed, 
ingenuity  and  study  are  required  to  fit  them 
all  together  in  order. 

*  dis-sect'-i-ble,  a.    [Eng.  dissect;   -able.'] 
That  may  or  can  be  dissected. 

"Keill  has  reclioned  up  in  the  human  body  four 
hundred  and  forty -six  muscles  disaectible."  —  Paley : 
Nattural  Theology,  ch.  Ix. 

dis-sect'-mg,  jyT.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DissEcrr.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  cutting  up  or  dividing 
into  pieces. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  act  of  examining  into  luinutely, 
or  analyzing. 

II.  Surg.  :  The  act  or  science  of  anatomical 
dissection. 

dissecting-clerk,  s. 

Comm.  :  A  clerk  in  a  large  wholesale  estab- 
lishment, whose  duty  it  is  to  pick  out  and 
enter  the  items  in  an  invoice  according  to  the 
departments  of  the  business  to  which  thej' 
belong,  so  that  the  amount  of  business  done 
by  any  particular  department  can  be  ascer- 
tained at  any  moment. 

dissecting-forceps,  s. 

Anat.  .  A  pair  of  long  tweezers  used  in  dis- 
secting. 

dissecting-knife,  s. 

Anat. :  The  knives  of  the  Egyptian  em- 
balmers  were  of  an  Ethiopic  stone,  probably 
flint.  Herodotus  describes  them.  A  flint 
knife  was  also  used  by  the  Hebrews,  Egyp- 
tians, and  Ethiopians  in  performing  the  opera- 
tion of  circumcision.     [Knife.  ] 

dissecting-microscope,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  microscope  with  rack  adjustment 
for  focus,  spring  clips  to  hold  the  object-slide, 
movable  arm  for  carrying  the  lenses,  used  for 
anatomical  and  botanical  investigations.  Be- 
neath the  eye-glass  is  a  gutta-percha  stage  and 
a  circle  of  glass  illuminated  by  a  mirror  below. 

dlff^Bg J^-tion,  s.     [Fr.  dissection ;    Sp.  disse- 
don ;  Ital.  dissezione,  from  Lat.  dissectu^,  pa. 
par.  of  disseoo.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  cutting  up  or  dividing  into 
parts. 

"  There  must  be  nmny  disaecticmB  made  in  the  quarry 
and  in  the  timber." — Milton :  Areopagitica. 
_(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*'  I  made  divers  accurate  dissections  of  the  eyes  of 
iDolea."—DerhaTn :  Physico-Theology ,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  examining  minutely  or  analyz- 
ing. 

"  So  trae  and  so  perfect  a  dissection  of  human  kind." 
I        — OlanviU. 


*  (2)  A  minute  or  single  part. 
"  All  his  kindneBBes  in  their  several  dissectiovia  fully 
commendable." — Sidney;  Defence  of  Poesie, -p.  554. 

II.  Surg.  :  The  act  or  science  of  cutting  up 
or  dissecting  an  animal  or  vegetable  body  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  structure  and 
use  of  its  several  organs  and  tissues. 

III.  Anat.  :  The  dissection  of  the  human 
body  for  purposes  of  science  was  ordere'd  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  the  college  of  Alex- 
andria. He  even  authorized  the  vivisection 
of  criminals  condemned  to  death.  Herophi- 
lus  of  Cos  was  among  the  first  of  the  profes- 
sors in  this  great  school  of  medicine.  [Ana- 
tomy.] 

dis-sec'-tdr,  s.  [Eng.  dissect :  -or.]  One  who 
dissects  ;  one  who  is  skilled  in  anatomy ;  an 
anatomist. 

"A  designer  or  painter,  a  di«gec(or  or  anatomist." — 
QreenJiill :  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  177. 

dis-se'ize,  dis-se'i^e,  *  dis-seaze,  v.s.  [Fr. 
dessaisir.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  strip,  to  divest,  to  de- 
prive. 

"3e  diss^ed  him  sellof  alle,  yald  it  to  Sir  Jon," 
Robert  de  Brwnne,  p.  260. 

2.  Law :  To  deprive  of  the  seizin  or  posses- 
sion of ;  to  dispossess  wrongfully. 

"  His  ancient  patrimony  which  his  family  had  been 
d/lsseized  of.  "—Locke. 

di£-se'ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disseize.] 

dlS-seiz-ee',  s.    [Bug.  disseizee);  -ee.] 

Law  :  One  who  is  deprived  unlawfully  of 
the  possession  of  an  estate. 

diB-selz'-m»  £.    [0.  Fr.]   [For  def.  see  extract.] 

"When  a  man  invades  the  possession  of  another, 
and  by  force  or  surprise  turns  him  out  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  lands,  [this]  is  termed  a  disseizin,  being  a 
deprivation  of  tlie  actual  seisin,  or  corporal  freehold 
of  the  lands,  which  the  tenant  before  enjoyed."— 
Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  13. 

dis-seiz'-mg,  j7r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Disseize.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  <&  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  substantive : 
Law :  The  same  as  Disseizin  (q.v.). 

dis-seiz'-or,  *  dis-seis-er,  s.  [Eng.  dis- 
seiz(e) ;  -or.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  deprives  another 
unlawfully  of  what  is  his  right. 

"Thou  .  .  .  art tiiaaeifler  of  another's  right." 

Drayton :  Barons'  War,  bk.  jii. 

2.  Law :  One  who  unlawfully  deprives  an- 
other of  the  possession  of  an  estate. 

"The  law  hath  been  that  the  disseisor  could  not 
re-eoterwithout  action." — Selden:  lUust.  of  Drayton's 
Poly-Otbion,  song  xvii. 

dis-seiz'-6r-eS8,  s.     [Eng.  disseisor ;  -ess.] 
Law :  A  woman  who  unlawfully  deprives 
any  person  of  possession  of  an  estate. 

*  dis-seiz'-iire,  ^  dis-seis-ure,  s.  [Eng. 
diseiz(e)  ;  -ure.]  The  act  of  disseizing  anothei* ; 
disseizin. 

"  To  takereveiige  for  .  .  .  the  disseiswres,  which  his 
hided  enemies  hcid  made  in  bis  lands  there."— ^^eei^ . 
Hvnry  III.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  ix.,  §.  47. 

dis'-sel-boom,  s.  [Dut.]  The  pole  of  an 
ox-wagon.     {South  African.) 

*  dis-selT,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  self 
(q.v.).]  To  put  one  beside  oneself ;  to  stupefy. 

"  Thia  shivering  writer  that  my  soule  benums, 
Freezes  my  senses,  and  disselfs  me  so." 

Hylvuster :  The  Trophies,  1,116.    {Davies.) 

*  dis-sem'-bill,  a.  [A  corruption  of  Fr.  des- 
habille.]   Undressed,  unclothed. 

"  Wallace  statur,  off  gretues,  and  oflf  hycht. 
Was  jugyt  thus,  be  discretioun  ofFrycht, 
That  saw  him,  bath  dissembitl  and  in  weid  ; 
ix  quartaris  large  he  was  in  lenth  indeid." 

Wallace,  ix.  1,924. 

*■  dis-sem'-bla-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng; 
sc'mt'Za&ie(q.v.).]     Unlike,  dissimilar. 

"All  huiiiaine  things,  lyke  the  Silenes,  or  duble 
images  of  Alcibiades,  have  two  faces,  much  alike  and 
dissem.blable."—ilorice  Encom.  by  Cluiloner,  E  3. 

*  dis-sem'-blan^e  (1),  s.  [Eng.  dissembl{e); 
-ance.]    The  act  or  power  of  dissembling. 

"  I  wanted  those  old  instruments  of  state 
Dissemblance  and  suspect." 

Marston :  Malcontent,  1  4. 

*  di8-sein'-blan9e  (2),  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  semblance  (q.v.).]  An  unlikeness,  or  dis- 
similarity. 

"  Nor  can  there  be  a  greater  dissemblance  between 
one  wise  man  and  another." — Osborne:  Advice  to  a 
Son  (1658). 


dis-sem'-ble,  v.t.  &  i.  [o.  Fr.  dissembler-; 
Fr.  dissimvler,  from  Lat.  dissimulo  =  to  dis- 
simulate, to  conceal :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and' 
simido  =  to  pretend ;  Sp.  disimnlar;  Ital.  dis- 
simulare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  pretend  that  not  to  be  which  really 
is  ;  to  hide  under  a  false  appearance ;  to  dis- 
guise, to  conceal. 

"  They  should  have  either  dissemhled  their  dis* 
pleasure,  or  openly  declared  Uie  true  reasons  for  it" — 
Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng..  ch.  xviii. 

*■  2,  To  pretend  that  to  be  which  is  not ;  to 
feign. 

"  Dissenibling  sleep,  and  watchful  to  betray." 
Dryden  :  Sigismonda  &  &uiscardo,  243, 

*  3.  To  imitate. 

"  The  gold  dissembled  well  their  yellow  hair." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  y^nefd  viU.  875. 

*  4.  To  disguise,  to  make  unrecognizable. ' 

"  I'll  put  it  [a  gown]  on,  and  I  will  dUaembU  myself 
in'V—b'halcesp.  :  Twelfth  Jfight,  Iv.  2. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  give  a  false  appearance. 

"  What  wicked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 
Made  me  compare  with  Hermia's  sphery  eyne?" 
Shakesp. :  Midswmmer  Night  s  Dream,,  iL  2. 

2.  To  assume  a  false  appearance  ;  to  play 
the  hypocrite ;  to  conceal  or  disguise  one's 
real  thoughts  under  a  false  exterior. 

"  She  was  far  too  violent  to  flatter  or  to  dissenible.*'-^ 
Macaulay:  Jiist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  dissemble 
and  to  conceal,  see  Conceal. 

dis-sem'-bled  (bled  as  beld),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Dissemble.] 

dis-sem-bler,  s.  [Eng.  dissembUe);  -er.] 
One  who  dissembles  or  conceals  his  real 
thoughts  or  opinions  under  a  false  exterior; 
one  who  feigns  what  he  does  not  think  or 
believe  ;  a  hypocrite. 

"  Those  very  dissem-blers  whose  villany  had  brought 
disgrace  on  the  Puritan  n&me."— Macaulay :  Bist. 
£ng.,  ch.  iL 

%  For  the  difference  between  dissembler  and 
hypocrite,  see  Hypockite. 

dis-sem'-bling, 2>r. par., a.,  &s.  [Dissemble.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  hiding  or  disguising  under  a 
false  appearance  ;  dissimulation. 

"  Which  some  that  art  of  wise  dissembling  call."    , 
Davenant :  Qondibert,  bk.  iii.,  c.  i. 

2.  The  assumption  of  a  false  character ; 
hypocrisy. 

Of  excellent  dissembling." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  \.  3. 

dis-sem'-bling-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  dissembling; 
-ly.  ]  In  a  dissembling  manner ;  with  dissimu- 
lation ;  hypoci-itically. 

"  And  yet  dissemblingly  he  thonghte 
To  dallye  and  to  play." 

Drant :  Borace,  bk.  L,  sat.  9. 

dis-sem'-i-nate,  •«.(.  &i.  [Lat.  disseminaiuSf 
pa.  par.  of  dissemino  =  to  scatter  seed  :  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  semino  =  to  sow  seed  ;  semen 
—  seed  ;  Fr.  disseminer ;  Sp.  diseminar ;  ItaL 
disseminare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  scatter  abroad,  to  disperse, 

"  Some  plants  are  disseminated  generally  over  the 
globe.  "—5oyowr  ;  Botany,  S  1,142. 

2.  To  publish,  to  circulate. 

"The  papers  .  .  .  were  diseemiJuKed  at  the  public 
chxcgB."— Macaulay :  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  To  sow  the  seeds  of ;  to  sow  as  seed. 

"  Swept  with  a  woman's  neatness,  breeding  else 
Contagion,  and  distem,inating  death," 

Cowper  :  Task,  iii.  616,  617. 

i.  To  scatter  as  seed ;  to  spread  abroad 
■with  a  view  to  growth  or  i)ropagation ;  to 
circulate. 

"How  can  it  be  that  a  naughty  quality  should  be 
iporeaptto  he dissetninated  than  agoudone?" — BfaftQP 
Taylor :  Original  .Sin,  ch.  vl.,  s.  1. 

5.  To  spread,  to  diflfuse,  to  circulate. 
"  There  is  a  nearly  uniform  and  constant  fire  or  heat 
disseminated  throughout  the  body  of  the  earth." — 
Woodward. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  spread,  to  be  diffused. 

dis-sem'-i-nat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  u.  [Dis- 
seminate.] 

A.  -4s  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Scattered,  spread,  or  circu- 
lated about. 


f^te,  f^t,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Min.  :     Oecuning     in    small     portions 
scattered  aljout  or  throngli  some  other  sub- 


dis-sem'-in-at-mg,  jw.  jMir.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
seminate.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  S  paHidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb.) 

C,  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  scattering,  spread- 
ing, circulating,  or  diffusing ;  dissemina- 
tion. 

"The  digaominating  ol  heresies  and  infuBiuff  of . pre- 
judices. "—^ammoTMi  ■  Fundamentals. 

disHSem-i-ua'-tioil,  s.  [Lat.  dissemindtio, 
from  disseminatiis,  pa.  par.  of  difsemino ;  Pr. 
dissimination  ;  Ital.  disseminaHorte.] 

1,  The  act  of  disseminating,  spreading,  or 
circulating  with  a  view  to  growth,  advance- 
ment, or  propagation. 

"  By  the  diaiemiTiatian  of  si>ecTilative  notions."— 
Borsley :  Speech  on  Slave  Trade. 

2.  The  state  of  being  widely  spread'  or 
diffused. 

"  Though  now  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  bo- 
ginuing  of  errour,  yet  we  are  almost  lost  in  its  die- 
seminatiorC' —Browne  :  Vulgar  Errows, 

3  Propagation  by  means  of  promulgation; 
a  spreading  abroad  of  doctrines  or  opinion^. 

*  dis-sem'-l-na-tive,  a.  [Eng.  dis3Bminat{e) ; 

-ive.] 

1.  Tending  to  disseminate  ;  disseminating. 

2.  Easily  disseminated  or  spread. 

"  The  effect  of  heresie  is,  like  the  plf^fue,  infectiaus 
Knd  disseminative." — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  qf  Conscience, 
bk.  iv.,  ch,  1. 

dis-sem'-i-na-tor,  s.  [Eng.  disseminaUe) ; 
■orJ\  One  who  disseminates  or  spreads  about ; 
a  circulator. 

"  Men,  Tehemeutly  thirsting  after  a  name  in  the 
world,  hope  to  acquire  it  by  beiGig  the  disseminatorg  of 
novel  doctrines." — More  :  Decay  of  Piety. 

dis-sen'-sion,  *  dis-cen-ci-oun,  *  dl»- 
sen-ci-oun,  *  dis-sen-ci-um,  s.  Lat.  dis- 
sensio,  from  dissensus,  pa.  par.  of  dibsentio  = 
to  differ  in  opinion  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
sentio  =  to  feel,  to  think  ;  Fr.  dissension  ;  Port. 
dissengao ;  Sp.  disension;  Ital.  dissemione.] 
Disagreement  of  opinion ;  discord,  conten- 
tion, difference,  quarrel,  strife ;  a  breach  of 
friendship  or  concord. 

"  Now  join  your  bands,  and  with  your  banda  your 
hearts, 
That  no  ditaeruion  hinder  government." 

Shaketp. :  3  Benry  VI.,  iv,  6. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
sension,  contention,  and  discord :  "  A  collision 
of  opinions  produces  dissension ;  a  collision  of 
interests  produces  contention;  a  collision  of 
humours  produces  dise(yrd.  A  love  of  one's 
own  opinion,  combined  with  a  disregard  for 
the  opinions  of  others,  gives  rise  to  dissension; 
selfishness  is  the  main  cause  of  contention; 
and  an  ungovevned  temper  that  of  discord. 
Dissension  is  peculiar  to  bodies  or  com- 
munities of  men  ;  contention  and  discord  to 
individuals.  .  .  .  Dissension  tends  not  only 
to  alienate  the  minds  of  men  from  each  other, 
but  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  society ;  conten- 
tion is  accompanied'  by  anger,  ill-will,  envy, 
and  many  evil  passions  ;  discord  inten-^pts 
the  progress  of  the  kind  affections,  and  bars 
all  tender  intercoui'se."  {Crabh:  Eng.  Synon.) 

^dis-sen'-sious,  *<0s-seii'-tious,a.  [Eng. 
dissent;  -ious.]  Disposed  to  dissension  or  dis- 
cord ;  quarrelsome,  contentious,  factious, 
seditious. 

"  You  disscnsious  rogues, 
That  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  oplulon, 
Hake  yourselves  scabs." 

Shake»p.  :  Coriolanut,  i.  1. 

*  dis-8en-sious-l3^,  *  dis-sen-tious^ly, 

adv.      [Eng.  dissensions;  -ly.]    In  a  quarrel- 
some or  factious  manner.  , 
"  No  more  the  goda  diseentiously  Imploy 
liieir  high-housed  powera." 

OTtapma/n:  Sbmer;  Iliad,  bk.  ii. 


dis-senf ,  *  dis-sente,  v.i.  [Lat.  dit 
=  to  differ  in  opinion  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  ahd 
sentio  =  to  feel,  to  think  ;  Sp.  disentir ;  Ital. 
dissentire.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  differ  or  disagree  in  opinion  ;  to  be  of 
a  different  opinion  ;  to  hold  opposite  views. 

"  Malice  had  no  leisure  to  diMent." 

Daniel :  CfiHl  Wars,  bk.  v. 

TI  It  is  followed  by  from. 

' '  There  are  innny  opinions  in  which  multitudes  of 
xaeu  distent  from  ua,  who  are  as  good  and  wiae  as  our- 
Klves."-— Addison  :  Spectator. 
*  2.  To  be  of  a  different  or  contrary  nature. 


"  We  see  a  general  agreement  in  the  secret  opinion 
of  men,  that  every  man  ought  to  embrace  the  religion 
which  is  true,  and  to  shun,  as  hurtful,  whatever  dis- 
senteth  from  it,  but  that  most  which  doth  farthest 
dissent." — Hooker:  Eccl.  Polity. 

IL  Eccles. :  To  differ  on  points  of  doctrine, 
rites,  or  government,  from  an  established 
church  ;  not  to  conform. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  dissent  and 
and  to  differ,  see  Differ. 

*dis-sent'  (1),  s.    [Descent.] 

dis-sent'  (2),  5.    [Dissent,  v.i 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  difference  or  disagreement  of  opinion. 
"  Hadst  thou  been  firm  and  fixed  in  thy  dissent. 

Neither  had  I  transgressed,  nor  thou  with  me." 
MiUon:  P.  L.,  ix.  1,160,  1,161. 

2.  A  declaration  of  difference  of  opinion. 

*  3.  Contrariety  or  opposition  of  nature  or 
qualities. 

"The  dissents  of  the  menstrual  or  strong  waters  ihay 
hinder  the  incoriioration,  as  well  as  the  dissent  of  the 
metals.  Therefore  where  the  menstrua  are  the  same, 
and  yet  the  incorporation  followeth  not,  the  dissent  is 
in  the  metals."— Bacon. 

IL  Eccles.  :  The  principles  of  the  Dissenters  ; 
the  body  of  Dissenters  collectively. 

*  dis-sen-ta'-ne-oiiSt  a.  [Lat.  dissentaneus, 
from  dissentio.]  Disagreeing,  inconsistent, 
discordant. 

"  Being  dissentaneous  and  repugnant  to  the  common 
humour  and  geuius  of  mankind.'  —Barrow :  Sermons, 
voL  li.,  ser.  15. 

*  dis-sen-ta'-ne-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dis- 
sentaneous ;  -ness.]  Disagreeableness,  con- 
trariety.   {Ash.) 

*  dlS^sent'-air-liy,  a.  [Lat.  dissentanems;] 
Dissentaneous,  disagreeing,  inconsistent. 

"  The  parts  are  not  discrete,  or  dissentany,  for  both 
conclude  not  putting  away,  and  consequently  in  such 
a  form  the  proposition  is  ridiculous."— jiTWton ;  Tetra- 
chordon. 

IF  Tn  some  copies  the  reading  is  dissentary. 

* dis-sen-ta'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  dissent;  -ation.] 
Disagreement,  discord,  dispute,  dissension. 

"To  leave  their  jars, 
Their  strifes,  disaentutioiis,  and  all  civil  warres." 
Browne ;  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  iL,  s.  2. 

dis-sent'-er,  s.     [Eng.  diss&nt;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  dissents,  disagrees, 
or  differs  from  another  in  opinion ;  one  who 
holds  or  expresses  different  or  contrary  views. 

"  They  .will  admit  of  matter  of  fact,  and  agree  with 
dissenters  in  that;  but  differ  only  in  assigning  of 
reasons . " —  Locke. 

2.  Ch.  Hist.,  Law,  £c.  :  One  who  dissents 
from  the  Established  Church.  It  is  indirectly 
suggested  that  he  or  his  ancestors  once  be- 
longed to  it ;  the  term  then  is  not  commonly 
applied  to  the  Jews,  who  never  have  adhered 
to  the  Established  Church  of  England.  Nor 
is  it  commonly  used  of  Roman  Catholics,  for 
they  never  dissented  from  the  Protestant 
establishment :  it  was  the  ancestors  of  those 
now  in  tJiat  establishment  who  dissented  from 
them.  The  seeds  of  dissent  in  England  were 
sown  almost  as  early  as  the  Reformation, 
though  they  did  not  grow  to  maturity  till 
long  afterwards.  As  was  natural,  there  were 
a  more  conservative  and  a  more  revolutionary 
party  among  those  who  at  the  Reformation 
quitted  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
former  were  willing,  if  not  even  desirous,  to 
retain  many  of  the  old  ceremonies  ;  the  latter 
were  eager  to  be  rid  of  them,  and  to  reduce 
worship  to  its  pristine  simplicity.  The 
former  may  be  called  the  Anglican,  the 
Jatter  were  well  known  as  the  Puritan  party. 
Neither  intended  to  dissent  from  the  Estab- 
lishment ;  each  wished  that  its  views  might 
be  embodied  in  the  formulas  of  the  Church, 
subscription  tc  which  would  then  be  required 
from  all  who  aspired  to  be  clergymen.  There 
was  a  certain  natural  congruity  between  Ang- 
licanism and  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
monarchy  ;  and  one  as  obvious  between  Puri- 
tanism and  republicanism.  The  restoration 
of  Chai'les  II. ,  in  (1660,  was  then  an  event 
eminently  favourable  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
Anglican  party,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  which  took  place  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day  (August  24),  1662,  necessi- 
tated the  withdrawal  of  their  opponents  from 
the  establishment.  The  Puritans  did  not, 
however,  desist  from  preaching,  and  legis- 
lative efforts  to  destroy  their  influence  were 
but  partially  successful.  One  of  these  was 
the  Five  Miles  Act,  passed  in  1665,  which 
forbade  these  clergymen  to  come  within  five 
miles  of  any  "  Corporation "  where  they  had 


preached.  Their  followers  also  were  struck 
at  by  otlier  laws.  The  Corporation  Ai^t,  passed 
in  166'2,  forbade  any  one  to  be  elected  to  office 
in  a  corporate  town  unless  he  had  taken  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  ;  and  the  Test  Act,  passed  in 
1673,  required  that  all  civil  and  military 
officers  under  government  should  take  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  form  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  ;  and  there  were  other  disabilities 
besides  these.  After  some  interested  efforts 
at  conciliation,  attempted  by  James  II.  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  short  reign,  the  Toleration 
Act  of  1689  legalized  the  worship  of  dissenters 
and  gave  them  security  against  being  molested 
in  carrying  it  on,  but  other  disabilities  still 
remained. 

In  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth  twb 
distinct  views  as  to  Church  govermneilt  had 
been  entertained  by  sections  of  the  party,  one 
portion  being  Presbyterian  and  the  other 
Congregational  or  Independent.  When  per- 
manently separated  from  the  Establishraeut, 
these  ultimately  became  two  religious  denomi- 
nations, differing  chiefly  as  to  Chui'ch  govern- 
ment. The  Baptists  had  always  been  sepai'ate 
from  the  rest,  and  thus  a  third  dissenting 
denomination  was  perpetuated.  The  Quakers 
also  deemed  themselves  distinct  from  others, 
aiid  so  a  foui-th  dissenting  body  came  into 
existence. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Methodism,  which, 
with  kind  treatment,  would  have  remained  in 
the  Church  of  England  and  galvanised  it  into 
life,  became  practically  a  dissenting  denomina- 
tion, though  with  proclivities  to  the  Estab- 
lishment which  have  not  yet  passed  away. 
There  was  a  necessity  for  the  Unitarians  to 
form  a  distinct  organization  from  others  ;  /or 
the  points  of  difference  between  them  and  the 
other  Protestant  dissenters  Were  of  a  very  im- 
portant character.  As  dissenters  increased  in 
numbers,  in  wealth,  and  in  power,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  they  should  feel  galled  by  the 
religious  disabilities  under  which  they  laboured, 
and  attempt  by  agitation  to  procure  their  re- 
moval ;  those  who  did  so  were  often  denomi- 
nated political  dissenters,  which  was  intended 
as  a  term  of  reproach. 

When  toleration  began  to  be  better  under- 
stood than  it  was  in  the  seventeenth  and  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  states- 
men, most  of  them  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England,  made  common  cause  with  dissenters 
in  seeking  the  removal  of  their  religious  -dis- 
abilities ;  and  in  1828  the  Testand  Corporation 
Acts  were  repealed.  In  1836  dissenters  were 
allowed  for  the  first  time  to  be  married  in 
their  own  places  of  worship  or  in  a  registrar's 
office.  In  1868  Church-rates  were  rendered 
optional  instead  of  compulsory.  In  1871  Uni- 
versity Tests  were  abolished.  In  1880  dis- 
senting ministers  were,  for  the  first  time, 
allowed  to  officiate  in  parochial  burying- 
grounds. 

The  early  dissenters  were  strongly  in  favour 
of  religious  establishments ;  their  descendants, 
a  century  and  a  lialf  later,  became,  many  of 
them,  opposed  to  the  very  principle  of  an  es- 
tablishment, and  the  agitation  which  resulted 
from  these  views  was  considerable  in  the  years 
which  immediately  followed  the  passing  of 
the  first  Reform  Bill,  the  anti-establishment 
party  being  called  Voluntaries.  Then  the  cpn- 
troversylulledforatime,  after  which  it  broke  put 
anew,  tliough  not  with  the  first  intensity,  and 
in  May,  1844,  an  Association  arose  called  the 
"  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  frpin 
State  Patronage  and  Control  :"  a  lengthened 
appellation  generally  curtailed  into  the  Libera- 
tion Society  (q.v.).  Its  aim  is  the  disestab- 
lishment and  disendowment  of  the  Established 
Churches. 

In  the  year  1662,  the  Act  of  Glasgow  expelled 
nearly  400  ministers  from  the  Scottish  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  during  the  twenty-six 
dreadfulyears  that  succeeded,  the  Caraeronians 
became  a  distinct  body.  In  1688,  the  Presby- 
terians, who  held  sentiments  nearly  identical 
with  those  of  the  English  Puritans,  became 
again  the  Establislied  Church,  and  their  oppo- 
nents, who  agreed  in  views  with  the  Anglicans 
of  the  south,  were  reduced  to  the  position]  "f 
a  dissenting  denomination,  '^ 

The  operation  of  the  patronage  law  of  a.d. 
1712  led  to  the  withdrawal  from  the  Estab-^ 
lishment  of  the  Seceders,  in  1733;  the  founder 
of  the  Relief,  in  1752  ;  and  the  Non-Intrusion 
party,  who  after  wards  became  the  Free  Church, 
in  1843.  The  descendants  of  the  first  two, 
now  most  of  them  in  one  denomination  called 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  are  volun- 


b^  b^;  p^t,  jd^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  t 
-«ian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -fion,  -f ion  =  zhiin.    -tions,  -sious,  -cious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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taries ;  and  in  the  north  as  in  the  south  a 
strong  anti-establishment  party  exists.  A  cor- 
responding one  has  nrisen,  and  is  daily  be- 
coming stronger,  in  the  Free  Church.  There 
not  having  been,  since  January  1,  1871,  any 
Established  Church  in  Ireland,  the  word 
dissent  in  that  country  has  ceased  to  have  ' 
any  meaning.    [Established  CHirBCH.] 

11  For  the  difference  between  dissenter  and 
lieretic,  see  Hebetic. 

*  dis-sent'-er-ism,  ;J.  [Eng.  dissenter ;  ■ism.'] 
The  spirit  or  principles  of  dissent  or  of  dis- 
senters. 

"The  ahop-keeping  Dissenterism  of  CarlingforA"— 
Mrs.  OUphant:  Salem  Chapel,  ch.  iii. 

.■*  dlS-sSnt'-er-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  dissenter ;  -ize.] 
To  make  or  convert  to  be  a  dissenter. 

"They  became  wholly  individualized  and  aemi- 
disse7iteriaed."—£p.  Wilberforce,  in  Life,  i.,  128. 

'dis-sen'-ti'-ent  (or  tient  as  shent),  ct.  &  s. 

[Lat.  dissent'iens,  pr.  itav.  of  dissentio.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Disagreeing  or  differing  in 
opinion  ;  holding  or  expressing  contrary  views. 

"  One  dissentient  voice  was  to  be  he.ird  in  oiu'  island." 
—Macnulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  One  who  disagrees  or  differs 
in  opinion ;  one  who  liolds  or  expresses  con- 
trary views  ;  a  dissenter. 

"  Two  strong  ijroteata,  however,  signed,  the  first  by 
tweuty-Beven,  the  second  by  twenty-one  dissentients.'' 
—Alacaulay  :  Hist.  Rng.,  ch.  xix. 

■dus-sent'-ing,  %>r.'par.,a.,S!ts.    [Dissent,  v.] 

A.  As  pr,  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Differing  or  disagreeing  in 
opinion  ;  holding  contrary  views. 

II.  Ecclesiastical: 

1,  Differing  or  dissenting  on  points  of  doc- 
trine, rites,  or  government,  from  the  estab- 
lished church  ;  nonconformist. 

"  Many  of  the  dissenting  clergy  of  London  expressed 
their  concurrence  in  these  charitable  sentiments," — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Belonging  to  or  used  by  a  body  of  dissent- 
ei-s  :  as,  A  dissenting  chapel. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  holding  or  ex- 
pressing contrarj' opinions  ;  dissent,  disagree- 
ment of  opinion. 

"  And  if  my  dissentirigs  at  any  time  were  out  of  er- 
lonx."— King  Cliarles:  EUcon  BasUikc,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Eccles. :  The  act  of  separating  or  dissenting 
from  an  established  church. 

idis-sen'-tious,  «-.     [Dissensious.] 

*  dSs-sent'-ment,  s.    [Pr.  dissenti-ment.]  Dis- 

sent, disagreement. 

"Among other  things,  the  dissentment  from  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  meeting  about  Earlatoun's  going 
abroad,  wa.*)  very  discouraging,  and  was  the  occasion 
of  much  contention  and  division." — Contend,  of  Socie- 
ties, p.  21. 

■dxs-sep'-i-meiit,  s.  [Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  SRpimenttim  =  a  partition,  a  division ; 
sepio  =  to  fence  or  hedge.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  division  in  the  ovary ;  a  true  dis- 
sepiment is  formed 
when  the  carpels  are 
so  united  that  the 
edges  of  each  of  the 
contiguous  ones  by 
their  union  form  a 
septum.  Each  dis- 
sepiment is  formed 
by  a  double  wall  or 
two  laminEe :  when 
the  carpels  are  pla  ced 
side  by  side,  true  dis- 
sepiments   must   be 

'  vertical  and  not  hori- 
zontal. A  spurious 
or  false  dissepiment 
is  formed  when  tlie 
divisions  are  not  joined  by  the  union  of  the 
edges  of  contiguous  carpels.  They  are  often 
horizontal,  and  are  then  called  Phragmata. 
In  the  Crucifera;  they  are  vertical. 

"  The  axis  united  to  the  parietea  by  dissepiments."— 
ffa7fou/r :  Botany,  §  440. 

2.  Zool.  :  A  term  used  in  a  restricted  sense 
to  designate  certain  imperfect  transverse  par- 
titions which  grow  from  the  septa  of  many 
corals.  They  are  incomplete  horizontal  plates, 
which  grow  from  the  sides  of  the  septa, 
stretching  from  one  septum  to  another,  and 
more  or  less  interfering  with  the  continuity  of 
the  loculi,  and  breaking  them  up  into  a  series 
of  cells. 


DISSEPIMENT. 

I.  Section  of  Ovary  of  Crocus. 

2.  Fhragmata  of  Cassia. 


*dis-sert',  v.i.  [Lat.  disserto  =  to  debate. 
to  discuss.]  To  discourse,  to  discuss,  to  treat, 
to  debate. 

"Whom  once  I  heard  disserting  on  the  topick  of 
religion,"— fl'arris.-  Dialogue  concerning  Happiness. 

*  dis'-ser-tatc,  v.i.     [Lat.  dissertatus,  pa.  par. 

of  disserto.]  To  discoui-se,  to  discuss,  to  dissert. 

^S-Ser-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dissertatio,  from 
dissertatus,  pa.  par.  of  disserto;  Fr.  dissertation; 

Sp.  disertacion;  Ital.  dissertazione.] 

1.  A  discourse  on  any  subject ;  an  argument, 
a  discussion. 

"In  a  certaine  dissertation  had  once  with  Master 
ChGJdka."— Speed:  Edward  VI..  bk.  ix..  ch.  xxii. 

2.  A  disquisition,  treatise,  or  essa^. 

"  Plutarch,  in  his  dissertation  u;)on  the  Poets,  quotes 
an  instance  of  Homer's  judgment  in  closing  a  ludicrous 
scene  with  decency  and  instruction." — Broome  :  On  the 


%  For  the  difference  between  disserUition  and 
essay,  see  Essay. 

*  dlS-ser-ta'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  dissertation; 
-al.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  dis- 
sertation ;  disquisitional. 

*  dis-ser-ta'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  dissertation ; 
-ist.]  One  who  composes  a  dissertation  ;  an 
essayist,  a  dissei-tator. 

*  dis'-ser-ta'-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  dissertatus, 
pa.  par.  of  disserto.]  One  who  composes  a 
dissertation  ;  a  discourser. 

"  Our  dissertator  learnedly  argues,  if  these  books  lay 
untouched  and  unstirred,  they  must  have  mouldered 
away.'— Boyle  :  On  Bentley's  Phalaria,  p.  114. 

*  dis-sert'-ly,  adv.    [Disertly.] 

-  dis-ser'vet  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  serve 
(q.v.)  ;  Fr.  dessei^ir.]  To  do  a  disservice  to  ; 
to  injure,  to  hurt,  to  prejudice. 

"The  objection  will  as  much  disseroe  the  cause  of 
the  Church  of  Kome." — Sharp :  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  4. 

*■  dis-ser'ved,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disserve.] 

*  dis-ser'-vi$e,  s,  [O.  Fr.  desservice.]  fAn 
injury,  detriment,  or  prejudice  ;  an  ill-turn. 

"Which  would  be  of  no  disservice  to  a  person  in 

health."— B/>.  Horne :  iVorks,  vol.  v. ;  Self-Denial,  dis.  I. 

*  dis-ser'-vi9e-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  serviceable  (q.v.).]  Not  serviceable,  in- 
jurious, hui'tful,  detrimental,  prejudicial. 

"...  render  Tae  disserviceable  in  the  employment." 
Hall:  Cojitenipl.;  vol.  i.,  T/ie  Qood Steward. 

*  ^s-ser'-vi9e-a-ble-iiess,  s.  [Eng.  dAs- 
serviceable ;  -ness'.]  The  quality  of  being  dis- 
serviceable  or  prejudicial ;  hurtfulness. 

"All  action  being  for  some  end,  and  not  the  end 
itself,  its  aptness  to  be  comnianded  or  forbidden,  must 
be  founded  ujjon  its  aerviceableness  or  disserviceable- 
ness  to  some  end," — Norris. 

*  dis-ser'-vi9e-a-bly',   adv.     [Eng.  disser- 

viceab(le);  -ly.]     In  a  hurtful,  injurious^  or 
prejudicial  manner  ;  not  serviceably. 

"I  did  nothing  disserviceably  tojyour  majesty,  or 
the  duke,  "—ifacfte^  .■  Life  of  Abp.  Williams,  pt.  li.,  p.  17. 

*  dis-serv'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Disserve.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  suhst. :  The  act  or  state  of  being  dis- 
serviceable. 

*  dis-set'e,  a.  [Lat.  disset2is  =  scattered,  jia. 
par.  of  dissero  —  to  sow  or  scatter  abroad : 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  sero  =  to  sow.]  Scat- 
tered, dispersed. 

"  Wander  alwaiea  they  do  from  place  to  place,  dissete 
farre  and  wide  asunder,  without  house  and  home." — 
P.  Holland:  Amm,ianus  Marcelli7ius  ilGOS). 

*  dis-set'-tle,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  settle 
(q.v,).]     To  unsettle,  to  unfix,  to  disturb. 

"  Not  to  shake  or  dtssettle  anything  thereby."— Citrf- 
worth:  Intell.  System,  p.  731. 

*  dis-set'-tle-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
settlement  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  unsettling  or 
disturbing  ;  the  state  of  being  unsettled. 

"A   dissettlcment  of  the  whole  birthright  of  Eng- 

land."— Ma}-mll:  Iforfts,  i.  515. 

dis-sev'-er,  ^  de-sev-er,  v.t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr. 
disserrer,  desci^rcr  ;  Ital.  disseperare,  from  Lat. 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  se2')aro  =  to  separate.) 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  part,  to  separate,  to  divide  into  parts, 
to  disunite,  to  sunder. 


Cowpcr:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xli. 

2.  To  separate,  to  cut  away. 

"lam  .  .  .  dt'scttereii  fro  thy  ayght," 

Early  Eng.  Attit.  Poems;  Patience,  314, 


3.  To  break  up,  to  disintegrate,  to  dissolve. 

*  B.  Intra)isitive : 

1.  To  part,  to  separate. 

"  So  that  I  shulde  not  rfijsecer 
Fro  hir,  in  whom  is  all  my  light. 

Gower,  li.  97. 

2.  To  branch  off;  to  go  in  different  direc- 
tions. 

"  Like  river  branches,  tar  and  wide. 
Dissevering  as  they  run." 

He^nans :  Meeting  of  the  Brothers. 

*  dis-sev'-er-g.nce,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desseverance, 
dessevrance,]  The  act  of  dissevering  or  sepa- 
rating ;  separation  ;  a  division,  a  space. 

"  Betwene  the  which  was  meane  dUseuerance 
From  every  browe,  to  show  a  distance." 

Chaucer:  Court  of  Love. 

*  dis-sev-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  dissever  : 
-ation.]  The  act  of  dissevering  or  separat- 
ing ;  disseverance. 

dis-sev'-ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dissever.] 
Separated,  divided,  disunited. 

dis-Sev'-er-ing,  x^.  par.,  u..,&ls.  [Dissever.] 
A,  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  severing,  sepa- 
rating, dividing,  or  disuniting. 

"  The  dissevering  of  fleets  hath  been  the  overthrow 
of  many  actionB."—/ialeigli :  Hist,  of  the  World. 

dis-sev'-er-ment,  s.    [Eng.  dissever ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  dissevering,  dividing,  or  disuniting. 
"  The  disseverment  of  bone  and  vein." — C.  BrontS: 
Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxvii. 

"*  diS-Shad'-OW,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
slmdow  (q.v.).]  To  free  or  clear  from  sliadow 
or  shade,  or  anything  which  darkens  or  blinds. 

"  Soon  as  he  a^ain  disshudowed  is." 
G.  Fletcher :  Christ's  Victory  and  TriumpJu 

*  dis-sbe'atli,  v.t  &  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
sheath  (q.v.J.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  draw  out  of  a  sheath ;  to 
un  sheath. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  or  drop  out  of  the 
sheath. 

"His  sword  dissheathing  pierced  his  own  thigh." — 
Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World,  a]s..  iii.,  ch.  iv.,  §  3. 

*=^  cUs-ship',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  sliip 
(q.v.).J    To  remove  from  a  ship,  to  unship. 

The  captaine  shal  from  time  to  time  disship  any 
artificer  .  .  .  out  of  the  Primrose  into  any  of  the  other 
three  ships." — Hackluyt :   Voyages,  i.  297. 

*  dis-shiv'-er,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
shiver  (q.v.).] 

A.  Tran,s.  :  To  shiver  or  break  in  pieces. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  shivered  or  broken 
in  pieces. 

"  And  shieldes  dissliyuering  cracke." 

Webbe:  Eng.  Poetrie,  p.  50.     (Davies.) 

*  dis-shiv'-ered,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
shivered  (q.v.).]    Shivered  in  pieces. 

"  Disshivered  speares,  and  shields  ytorne  in  twaine." 
Spenser:  F.  t;;.,  IV.  i.  21. 

■^  dis-shro^d',  *  dis-shr^^d',  v.t.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  s/irowd  (q.v.).]  To  make  open, 
plain,  or  manifest.    (Stanihurst.) 

*  dis'-sid-en^e,  s.  [Lat.  dissidentia,  from 
dissidens,  pr.  par.  of  dissideo  =  to  disagree.] 
A  disagreement,  discord,  or  dissent. 

dis'-si-dent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  dissidens,  pr.  par. 
of  dissideo  =  to  sit  apart,  to  disagree  :  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  sedeo  =  to  sit.] 

*  A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Disagreeing;  not  in  agreement  or  accord, 
discordant. 

"As  our  life  and  manners  be  dissident  from  theirs." 
— Robinson  :  Tr.  of  More' s  Utopia  (1551),  ch.  ix. 

2.  Dissenting  ;  specially  dissenting  from  an 
established  church. 

"  Dissident  priests  also  give  enough."— CarZy?fl. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Gen. :  One  who  disagrees  or  dissents  iu 
opinion  or  views ;  one  who  dissents  from  or 
opposes  any  motion. 

"If  a  few  dissidents  managed  to  get  in  they  were 
shouted  down  or  exi}elled  by  main  force." — Daily  Tele- 
graph, Oct.  12,  1882. 

II.  Specifically : 

1.  Religion:  One  who  dissents  from  an  estab- 
lished church ;  a  dissenter. 

2.  Hist.  :  A  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  or  member 
of  the  Greek  Church  in  Poland,  who,  under 
the  old  elective  monarchy,  was  allowed  the 
free  exercise  of  his  faith. 

"The  diet  appejired  to  treat  the  complaints  of  the 
dissidents  with  great  moderation,  "—ffirirtri'e  ;  Poland. 
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*  dis-slght'  (gh  silent),  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
sight  (q.Y.).]  Anything  annoying  or  unpleasant 
to  the  sight ;  au  eyesore. 

"Brummell  .  .  .  the  king  of  elegance  wna  biiiiiehed 
even  the  table  d'hOte  because  he  was  a  disslght  and  au 
annoyance."— r/iG  Tlicologian  (IEM5I,  ii.  269. 

"*  dis-sil'-i-en^e,  s.  [Lat.  dlssilUns,  pr.  par. 
of  dissilio  =  to  leap  apart  or  asunder  :  dis  — 
away,  apart,  and  salio  =  to  leap.]  The  act  of 
leaping  or  starting  asunder. 

dis-sil'-i-ent,  w.    [Lat.  disstliens,  pr.  par.  of 

dissilio.] 

Bot. :  Starting  asunder ;  bursting  asunder ; 
parting  with  violence. 

"In  the  case  of  mauy  Euphorbiaeese,  as  llura  crepi- 
tniis,  the  cocci  separate  with  great  force  and  elasticity, 
the  cells  being  called  disvilient." — Balfotir :  Botany, 
§533. 

*  dis-sil-i'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dissilio  =  to  leap 
or  start  asunder.]  The  a:t  of  starting,  spring- 
ing, or  bursting  asunder  or  apart. 


*  dis-sil'-labe,  s.  &  a.    [Dissyllabe.] 

dis-sim'-i-lar,   a.     [Ft.  disstmilaire.']     Not 
similar  or  alike;  unlike  in  anyway;  hetero- 
geneous, discordant,  opposed.     [Similar.] 
"  Our  imaginations  paint  sonls  and  angels  in  as  dis- 
Hmilitr  a  reseinblancc."— (ri'tnifiH."  Scepsis  Scientifica, 
till,  vii 

dis-sim-i-lS.r'-i-ty,  ■■?.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
bniiilority  (q.v.).]  The  quality  of  being  dis- 
similar or  unlike  ;  unlikeness,  dissimilitude. 

"  We  might  account  even  for  a  greater  diesimilariti/." 
— Sir  W.  Joneg :  On  the  Chinese,  dis,  7. 

dlS-sim'-i-lar-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  dissimilar ; 
-bj.]    In  a  dissimilar  manner. 

"  with  verdant  shrubs  ditsimilarly  gay." 

Smart :  The  Hop-Qarden,  bk.  i. 

dis-sim'-i-late,  i^  t.  [Mod.  Lat.  dissimilatus, 
pa.  par.  of  dissimilo  =  to  make  unlike.]  To 
cause  to  differ  (.said  of  phonetic  sounds). 

*  dxs-sim-i-la'-tion,  s.  [Lai.  dissimilatio, 
from  dissiviiUs  =  unlike.]  (For  definition  see 
extract.) 

"The  converse  of  the  processes  Just  uouaidered  in 
dissimilation,  by  which  two  identical  sounds  are  made 
unlike,  or  two  similar  sounds  are  made  to  diverge." — 
H.  Sioeet,  in  Trans.  Fhilol.  Sac.  (18r34(,  p.  458. 

*  dis-sim'-i-le,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  simile 
(q.v.).]  Comparison  or  illustration  by  con- 
traries. 

^s-six]l-il'-i-tude»  s.  [Lat.  dissimilitudo  : 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  similitudo  =  likeness  ; 
similis  =  like.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Unlikeness,  dissimilarity ;  a 
want  or  absence  of  similarity  or  resemblance. 
■ '  The    dissimilitude    between    the    JDivinity    and 
images." — Stillingfieet. 

%  Rhet. :  A  dissimile ;  a  comparison  by  con- 
traries. 

*  dis-sixn'-U-late,  a.  [Lat.  dissivnilatus,  pa. 
par.  of  dissimulo  =  to  dissemble.]  Dissem- 
bling, disguised. 

"  Under  smiling  she  was  dissimulate." 

Chaucer  :  Test,  of  Greseide. 

dis-sim'-u-late,  'o.t.  [Dissimulate,  a.]  To 
dissemble*  to  conceal,  to  disguise. 

"Public  feeling  required  the  meagreness  of  nature 
to  be  dissimulated  by  tall  barricades  of  frizzed  curls 
and  bowB." — 6.  Eliot:  Middlemarch, _c\l,  iii. 

t  dia-sim'-u-lar-ter,  *  dis-sim-u-la~tor, 

s.     [Lat.  dissinmlator.']    A  dissembler. 

"  Dissimulator  as  I  waa  to  others."— Xi^^ttwi ;  Pelham, 
ch.  Ixvii.    (Davles.) 

dis-sim-Ti-la'-tiou,  s.  [Lat.  dissimulatio, 
from  dissimulatus,  pa.  par.  of  dissimulo  =  to 
dissemble  (q.v.);  'Fr.  dlssimuhxtion ;  Sp.  di- 
simulacion ;  Port,  dissttnulagdo  ;  Ital.  dissimu- 
lazione.]  The  act  of  dissembling  ;  a  disguising 
or  hiding  under  a  false  appearance  ;  false  pre- 
tension, hypocrisy. 

"Simulation  is  a 'pretence  of  what  is  not,  and  di«- 
simulation  a  ooncealment  of  what  iB."—Tatler,  No.  213. 

*  dis-sim'-ule,  *  dis-slm-i-len,  *  dis- 
slm-u-lexi,  *  dis-sym-ele,  *  dis-sjrm- 

yl,  v.t.  &  i.  [Ft.  dissimuler ;  Fort,  dissimu- 
lar;  Sp.  disimular ;  Ital.  dissimilar e,  from 
Lat.  dissimulo.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  dissemble,  to  hide  under  a 
false  appeai-ance. 

"  To  the  intent  he  would  not  discomfort  his  friend 
Titus,  [he)  dissimuled  his  heaviness."— ,Sir  T.  Hlj/ot  : 
Oovernour,  124. 

B.  Intransitive : 
1.  To  dissemble. 

"  So  wele  dissimulen  he  eonde." 

Chaucer ,-  Trmius,  ilL  385. 


2.  To  pretend,  to  feign. 
"Wherefor  Saul  dissymylide  i^  go  ouV- 
1  Kings  xxiil.  13.    iPurvcj/.j 


■  WpcJiffe: 


*  dis~8im'-u-ler,  *  dis-sim-i-lour,  *  dis- 

sim-U-lour,  s,  [Lat.  dissimulator,  from 
dissimulatus,  pa.  par.  of  dissiviulo ;  Ital.  dis- 
simulatore;  Sp.  disimulador ;  Port,  dissimu- 
ludor.]    A  dissembler. 


'*  dis-slm'-u-ling.  *dis-sim-i-lyng,  *dis- 
sim-u-lyiige,  "^  dys-sym-y-lynge,  pr. 

par.,  a.,  <k  s.     [Dissimule.J 

A,  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  dissembling ;  dis- 
simulation. 

"Thynges  .    .    .  whiche  I  shal  with  dissimulynge 
amende."  Cliaucer:  Troilus,  v,  1,625. 

*  dis-sip'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  dissipabilis,  from 
dissipo  =  to  dissipate.]  Capable  of  being 
easily  dissipated,  scattered,  or  dispersed. 

"They  render  the  aliment  both  less  dissipable  and 
more  eeparable." — Bacon  :  Sist.  Life  &  Death. 

*  ^LS-fflf-pand'-ing,  a.  [Lat.  dissipans,  pr. 
par.  of  dissipo  =  to  scatter,  to  waste.]  Dis- 
sipated, profligate,  spendthrift. 

"Young  Noy,  the  dissipanding  Noy,  is  killed  in 
Franco." — Letter  to  WentwoT^h,  April  5,  1636.     [Nares.l 

dis'-si-pate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dissipatus,  pa. 
par.  of  dissipo  =  to  scatter,  to  disperse, "from 
Ijat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  *supo  =  to  throw 
(Cf.  Eng.  sweep);  Fr.  dissiper;  Sp.  dlsipar ; 
Port,  dissiper;  Ital.  dissipare.] 

A*  Transitive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  scatter,  to  disperse,  to  drive  in  dif- 
ferent directions. 

"  With  keen  hunger  bold. 
Springs  o'er  the  fence,  and  dissipates  the  fold." 
Pope :  Homer's  Odyssey,  vi.  159,  160. 

2.  To  scatter,  to  cause  to  spread  and  dis- 
appear. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  ^0  scatter,  to  disperse,  to  cause  to  dis- 
appear. 

"  The  more  clear  light  of  the  gospel  dissipated  those 
foggy  mists  of  errour." — Selden:  Notes  to  Drayton's 
Polyolbion,  Boug  x. 

2.  To  squander,  to  spend  lavishly  or  waste- 
fully  ;  to  waste,  to  consume. 

"The  vast  wealth  which  was  left  him  was  in  three 
veal's  dissipated." — Burnet ;  Mist,  of  the  Reformation 
Ian.  1609). 

"  3.  To  Spend  uselessly  or  wastefully. 
''To  dissipate  their  days  in  quest  of  joy." 

Armstrong. 

*i.  To  weaken,  to  waste  by  application  to 
too  many  subjects. 

''The  extreme  tendency  of  civilization  is  to  dissi- 
pate ult  intellectual  energy." — llazlitt. 

*  5.  To  neutralize,  to  counteract. 

"  It  is  covered  with  skin  and  hair,  to  guench  and 
dissipnte  the  force  of  any  stroke  and  retard  the  edge 
of  any  weapon."— iiay. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  scatter,  to  disperse,  to  waste  or 
vanish  away. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  dissipated,  dissolute,  extrava- 
gant, or  wasteful ;  to  indulge  in  dissipation 
or  extravagance. 

dts'-^-pa-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Dissipate.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :    Scattered,   dispelled,    caused   to 
vanish  or  waste  away. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Given  to  dissipation,  extravagance,  or 
excess ;  dissolute,  devoted  to  pleasure. 

2.  Spent  in  dissipation. 

"Thus  dissipated  was  his  life,  and  thus  casual  bis 
BvihaiBteace."— Johnson :  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  Savage. 

Aus'-ca-pa-ting,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.  [Dissi- 
pate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  of  scattering,  dispers- 
ing, or  squandering ;  dissipation. 

dis-si-pa'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dissipatio,  from  dis- 
sipatus, pr.  par.  of  dissipo ;  Fr.  dissipation ; 
Sp.  disipoGion  ;  Ital.  dissipazione,] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  dissipating,  scatter- 
ing, or  dispersing  abroad. 


"Scatterings  and  dissipaciona  of  nutions. '— ,7ovc : 
Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  xii. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  scattered  or  dispersed. 

"Foul  dissipation  followed  and  forced  rout." 

Milton:  P.  I.,  vi.  598. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  scattering,  dis- 
persing, or  driving  away. 

(2)  The  act  of  wasting  or  squandering ; 
wasteful  consumption. 

"  In  the  dissipation  of  the  large  fortwifiB."— Priestley : 
On  Bistory,  lect.  iii. 

^(3)  Anything  which  distracts  the  mind  or 
attention. 

"  I  have  begun  two  or  three  letters  to  yon  by  snatches, 
and  been  prevented  from  finishing  them  by  a  thousand 
avocations  and  dissipations," — Swift. 

(4)  Excessive  indulgence  in  luxury,  extrava- 
gance, and  vice  ;  dissolute  or  vicious  mode  of 
living. 

"  To  spoil  him  is  a  task 
That  bids  defiance  to  the  united  powers 
Of  fashion,  dissipation,  taverns,  stews." 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  766-70. 

II,  Physics:  The  insensible  loss  or  waste  of 
the  minute  parts  of  a  body  which  fly  off,  by 
which  means  the  body  is  diminished  or  con- 
sumed. 

*  diS-Sl'te,  a.  [Lat.  dissitus  =  remote  :  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  situs  =  placed.]  Removed, 
distant. 

"Britaine  far  dissite  from  this  world  of  onrs." — 
Bolland :  Camden,  p.  46. 

*  dis-slan'-der,  </.  &  s.    [Disclandek.] 

*  dis^s6-5i-a-bil'-i-ty  (or  51  as  shi), «-  [Pref. 

dis,  and  Eng.  sociability  (q.v.).]     A  want  of 

sociability ;  unsociability. 

"This  ditsociability,  this  dogmatizing,  cruel,  enslav- 
ing principle,  is  that  which  makes  popery  so  very 
dreadful." — Dr.  Brett:  Friendly  CaU  to  the  Boman 
Catholics  in  Ireland  (1767),  p.  12. 

^  dis-s6'-9i-a-ble  (or  91  as  shi),  a.  [Lat. 
dissodahilis :  dis  =  away,  apart,  a.Tid  socidbilia 
=  uniting  easily,  sociable ;  sociiis  =  a  com- 
panion.] 

1.  Not  agreeing  or  according  well ;  discor^ 
dant,  incongruous. 

"  They  came  In  two  and  two,  though  matched  in  tl^ 
moat  dissociable  manner." — Spectator. 

2.  Unsociable  ;  not  to  be  brought  to  good 
fellowship  ;  unsuitable  to  or  destroying  social 
relations. 

"Dissociable  society,  aa  Languis  terms  it."— Burton : 
Anatomy  of  Melanclioly,  p.  650. 

^  dis-s6'-9i-al  (or  91  as  shit),  a.  [I^t.  dis- 
socialis.]  Unsociable,  narrow-minded,  selfish, 
unsuited  for  society. 

"A  dissocial  man?  Dissocial  enough."— Carlyle : 
French  Bevolution,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  u. 

'^  dis-so'-9i-al-ize  (or  91  as  shi).  v.t.  [Eng. 
dissocial;  -ize.]  To  make  unsocial  or  un- 
sociable ;  to  disunite. 

'^  dls-sd'-9i-ate  (or  91  as  shi),  a.  [Lat.  dis- 
sociatus,  pa.  par,  of  dissocio  -  to  break  up  a 
friendship  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  sociv^  ~  a 
companion.]  Separated,  dissevered,  disunited. 

"Whom  I  will  not  sufTre  to  be  dissociate  or  dia- 
seuered  from  me."—  I7dal :  John  xiv. 

**  dis-sd'-9i-atO  (or  ^i  as  shi),  v.t.    [Disso- 
ciate, a.]    To  separate,  to  disunite,  to  part. 
"  To  consociate  men  by  art  .  .  .  that  are  naturally 
dissociated." — Cudworth :  Intell.  System,  p.  893. 

**  dis-s6'-9i-at-ed  (or  gx  as  shi),  pa,  par.  or 
u.    [Dissociate,  v.] 

dis-s6'-9i-at-ing  (or  91  as  shi),i?r.  par.,  a., 
&  s.    [Dissociate,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  .4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  -4s  subst.  :  The  act  of  separating,  dis- 
uniting, or  parting  ;  dissociation. 

dis-sd-9i-a'-tioii  (or  91  as  shi),  s.  [Lat. 
dissociatiOf  from  dissociatus,  pa.  par.  of  dissocio.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  disuniting,  separat- 
ing, or  parting ;  the  state  of  being  disunited  or 
broken  up  into  pai'ts. 

"  As  a  consequence  of  the  perfect  action  of  dissocia- 
tion in  the  lower  layers," — T^aTisit  of  Venus,  in  Times, 
AprU  20, 1875. 

2.  Chem. :  The  partial  decomposition  cf 
chemical  compounds  by  the  action  of  heal. 
(Rossiter.) 

dis-s6l-U-hil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  dissoluble ;  -ity.y 
The  quality  of  being  dissoluble  ;  capability  of 
being  dissolved  ;  liability  to  dissolution. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jtf^l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     ph  =  1. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shils.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  b^l,  del- 
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dissoluble— dissolvent 


"Bodies  Be^ra  to  have  au  intrinsic  principle  of  alter- 
ation or  corruption  from  the  diisolubUity  of  their 
parts,  and  the  coalition  of  several  particles  endued 
with  contrary  and  destructive  ciualities  each  to  other." 
—Hale  :  Origin  qf  Mankind,  p.  8'l. 

dis-SOl'-U-'ble,  a.  [Lat.  dissolubilis,  from 
dissolutu-%  T^a..  par.  of  dissolvo ;  Fr.  dissol'uble; 
It'al'.  dissoluUle;  Sp.  disoluble.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  dissolved,  or  of  having 
its  parts  disunited  by  heat  or  moisture. 

"Salt  and  sugar,  which  are  eaaily  dissoluble  in  water." 
—Browne :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  li.,  ch.  i. 

2.  That  may  be  disunited,  or  separated  into 
parts.    {Teiinyson:  Lucretius.) 

*  3.  Liable  to  dissolution. 

"  Making  the  soul  compounded,  and  diesolubZe< 
and  perisnable."— Setircft.'  Light  of  Nature,  pt,  ii.i 
oh.  ?i. 

dis-sol-u-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dissoluUe; 
-ness.]  Tlie  quality  of  being  dissoluble  ;  dis- 
solubility. 

"  It  acquired  at  once  .  .  .  dissolubleness  in  aqna 
lortls. ' — Doyle  t   Works.  u\   97. 

d)(s'-sol-ute,  "*  dys-sol-ute,  a.  [Lat.  dis- 
'sohitus,  pa.  par.  of  dissolvo  =  to  loosen,  to  dis- 
solve ; 'Fr.  dissolii;  Ital.  &  Port  dissoluto; 
Sp.  disohito.]    [Dissolve.] 

*  I.  Lit..  Ungirt;  with  his  armour,  &c., 
loosened. 

"  Who  him  diaarmtd,  diesoliite.  diamaid, 
Ynwares surprised."    Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  5L 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Given  to  dissipation,  excess,  and  vice ; 
dissipated,  vicious,  loose  in  conduct  and 
morals  ;  debauched,  licentious. 

"That  brilliant  and  dissolute  society  of  which  he 
had  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  moat  dissolute 
menihera."—Macanln!/  :  Hist.  JSng.,  ch.  xiL 

2.  Spent  in  or  given  up  to  dissipation  ; 
characterized  by  dissipation. 

"  Put  from  his  places  for  the  dissolute  life  he  led." — 
Strtjpe  :  Life  of  Qritidall  (an.  1577). 

*  dis'-sol-ut-ed,  a.  [Lat.  dissolutus.']  Loose, 
dishevelled. 

"  Ungirt,  uutrimm'd,  with  dissoluted  hair." 

Smart:  Temple  of  I}ul7iess. 

^fe'-sol-ute-ly.  *  dis-sol-ute-lye,  "  dys- 

SOl-Ute-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  dissolute;  4y.] 

*  1.  Freely ;  without  restraint  or  hindrance. 

"Then  were  the  prisons  dissolute!//  freed." 

Drayton ;  Darona'  Wars,  bk.  iv. 

*  2.  Rashly,  recklessly. 

"The  poateritie  .  .  .  tooke  it  for  a  wonder,  y'  he 
durst  go  so  dissolutelye  amongea  those  nacions." — 
Brende:  Quintus  Curtiits.  fol.  285. 

3.  In  a  dissolute,  dissipated,  or  licentious 
manner. 

"The  queen's  sujjjecta  lived  dissoluteli/," — Strype: 
Life  of  Parker  (an.  1563). 

dis-sol-iite-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dissolute;  -ness.] 
License  or  looseness  of  manners  or  morals  ; 
dissipation,  indulgence  to  excess  in  pleasure 
or  vice  ;  dissolute  conduct  or  manners. 

','But  though  there  was  little  splendour  there  waa 
loMQh  dissoluteness,"— Macaviay  ;  Mist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

dis-sol-u'-tion,  *  dis-ol-u-ci-on»  *  dis- 
sol-U-ci-on,  s.  [Lat.  dissohitio,  from,  disso- 
hitits,  pa.  par.  of  dissolvo  =  to  loosen,  to  dis- 
solve ;  Fr.  dissolution ;  Sp.  disohicion ;  Port. 
dissolugdo  ;  Ital.  dissoluzione.]  [Dissolve.] 
I.  OrdiTiary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  loosing,  liberating,  or  settingfree. 
"  The  disolueion  and  seueraunce  of  the  soule  fro  the 

body."— Sir  T.  More  :   Workes,  p.  77. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  dissolving,  liquefy- 
ing, or  changing  from  a  solid  body  to  a  fluid 
state  by  heat  or  moisture  ;  liquefaction,  melt- 
iiig,  dissolving. 

3.  The  state  of  becoming  dissolved  or  melt- 
ing away;  liquefaction. 

"  I  am  as  subject  to  heat  as  butter  ;  a  man  of  con- 
^jmail  df^oluHon  &nd  tha-w/'—Skakesp.  :  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  ilL  S. 

4.  The  state  of  being  dissolved,  liquefied,  or 
melted. 

*  5.  The  substance  formed  by  the  dissolving 
of  any  body  in  a  menstruum  ;  a  solution. 

"  Weigh  iron  and  aqua  fortis  severally ;  then  dia- 
Bolve  the  iron  in  the  aqua  fortis,  and  weigh  the  disso- 
hUio  n." —  Bacon. 

6.  The  destruction  of  any  body  by  the 
separation  of  its  parts. 

"The  elementa  were  at  perfect  union  in  his  body; 
and  their  contrary  qualities  served  not  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  compound,  but  the  variety  of  the  compo- 
sure."—iSoi*t7i. 

7.  Destruction ;  a  breaking-up  or  ruin  of 
anything  compacted. 

■"  To  such  a  dissolut?,on  that  monarchy  was  peculiarly 
liable."— Maoaulay  :  Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxlii. 


8.  The  separation  or  breaking  up  of  the 
parts  of  a  body,  animal  or  vegetable,  by 
natural  decomposition ;  decomposition. 

9.  The  resolution  of  the  human  body  into 
its  constituent  elements  ;  death ;  the  separa- 
tion of  the  soul  from  the  body. 

"Death,  which  Is  the  dissolution  of  the  body."— 
Clarke;  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  78. 

10.  The  loosening,  breaking,  or  dissolving 
of  any  bond  or  ties. 

"  Dissolutions  of  ancient  amities."— Shakesp. .',  Lear, 
i.  2. 

11.  The  end,  destruction,  or  breaking  up. 

"  Not  so  much  a  dissolution  of  this  present  life,  as  a 
change  of  a."— Sail:  Cantempl  ;  Of  our  Latter  Eiid. 

12.  The  act  of  breaking  up,  dissolving,  or  dis- 
missing of  a  meeting,  assembly,  or  body  of  men. 

"That  ti-emendoua  reflux  of  public,  feeling  which 
had  followed  t\\B  dissolutitm  of  the  Oxford  Parliament. 
—Macaulay  :  Hixt.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

13.  The  dissolving  or  breaking  up  of  a 
partnership,  company,  &c. 

"To  provide  for  the  dia«oiurf(»t  of  the  companies." 

—Daily  Telegraph.  Nov.  27, 1882. 

*  14.  Dissoluteness  ;  looseness  of  manners 
or  morals  ;  dissipation. 

"  Yove  to  uDthrift  and  dissohunon.' 

Lydgate .'  Minor  Poerjis,  p.  247. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem.  :  The  resolution  of  any  body  into 
the  smallest  parts  by  chemical  agency. 

2.  Med.:  Dissolution  of  the  blood.  That 
state  of  the  blood  in  which  it  does  jiot  readily 
coagulate  on  cooling,  when  removed  from  the 
body,  as  in  malignant  fevers. 

3.  Polit.  :  The  act  of  dissolving  or  putting 
an  end  to  the  existence  of  a  parliament.  It 
differs  from  a  prorogation,  which  is  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  parliament  from'  one  session  to 
another,  and  from  an  adjournment',  which  is 
its  continuance  from  one  day  to  another. 
Parliament  may  be  dissolved  for  various 
reasons :  in  order  that  the  sense  of  the 
country  may  be  taken  with  regard  to  the 
dismis.sal  of  ministers  by  the  Sovereign ;  or 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government 
in  the  continued  prosecution  of  a  war ;  or 
on  some  question  of  public  policy  upon 
which  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  and  the 
House  of  Commons  are  at  issue ;  or  when 
there  is  ground  to  believe  that  the  House  of 
Commons  does  not  correctly  represent  the 
opinions  of  the  nation.  Parliament  may  also 
be  dissolved  or  expire  by  length  of  time.  As 
our  constitution  now  stands  the  parliament 
must  expire,  or  die  a  natural  death,  at  tlie 
end  of  every  seventh  year,  if  not  soi  ner  dis- 
solved by  the  royal  prerogative.  On  Feb.  10, 
1641,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  tlie 
meeting  of  a  parliament  once  in  three  years. 
This  law  was  broken  by  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  was  repealed  in  1664,  Another  liieiinial 
act,  passed  in  1694,  was  repealed  by  the  Sep- 
tennial Act,  passed  May  V,  1716,  and  still  in 
force.     [Parliament.  ] 

dis-sol-u'- tion-al,  a.  ,  [Eng.  dissolution; 
-al.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  dist^olution, 

^  dis'-sol-u-tive,  a.  [Lat.  dissolut(%Ls),  and 
Eng,  suff.  -ive.]  Having  the  power  or  pro- 
perty of  dissolving ;  dissolvent,  dissolving. 

"  The  air  might  promote  the  disaolutive  action  of  the 
menstruum."— Boi/Ze;   Works,  v.  MO. 

di^-^olv-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  dissolvable; 
-ity.]  The  quality  of  being  diasolvaWe ;  dis- 
solubility. 

^t^-^olv'-a-ble,  *  dis-solv-i-ble,  a.  [Eng, 
dissolv(e);  -able.]  That  may  or  can  be  dis- 
solved ;  capable  of  or  liable  to  dissolution  or 
liquefaction ;  dissoluble. 

"  Such  things  as  are  not  dissolvable  by  the  moisture 
of  the  tongue,  act  not  upon  the  taste."— Jfewton. 

*  di§-§iolv'-a-tole-ness,  s,  [Eng,  dissolvable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  dissolvable  ;  dis- 
solubility. 

di^-^ol've,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dissolvo  ~  to  loosen, 
to  dissolve  ;  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  'solvo  =  to 
loose;  Sp.  disolver ;  Port,  dissolver;  Ital.  dis- 
solvere;  O.  Fr.  dissoldre,  disSouldr^;  Fr.  dis- 
soudre.]    [Solve.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  convert  from  a  solid  to  a  -liquid  state 
by  means  of  heat  or  moisture  ;  to  destroy  the 
form  of  anything  by  disuniting  the  parts  with 
heat  or  moisture  ;  to  melt,  to  liquefy. 

"If  ye  wole  dissolue  the  gold  to  water."— Booft  of 
Quinte  Essence,  p.  9.  ' 


2.  To  break  up  or  separate  into  parts;  to 
put  an  en.d.  to  l>y  destroying  the  union  of  tne 
parts.  ,, 

"Bi  whom  heuenea  brennynge  schiden  hedissolued. ' 
—  Wyclijfe:  i  Pet.  ill 

3.  To  dissipate,  to  cause  to  disappear. 

"  And  yet  April,  with  his  plea^nt  stowerB  ^ 

Dissolveth  y  enow  and  bringetb  forth  his  flowets. 

4.  To  destroy  or  break  a  bond  or  tie. 

"This  bond  is  dissolved  bothe  in  llf  and  offls."— 
Wyclife :  Select  Works,  iii.  163. 

5.  To  separate  or  disunite  persons  united 
by  any  bond ;  to  destroy  or  break  union 
between . 

"  Their  confederacy  being  dissolved,  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  invade  her/'  —  BoUngbroke :  htatc  of 
Europe,  lecfc.  viii. 

5.  To  dispense,  dismiss,  or  put  an  end  to  a 
meeting  or  assembly  of  any  body  met  together 
for  consultation  or  deliberation. 

"  The  kings,  without  delay. 
Dissolve  the  council,  and  their  chief  obey." 

Pope :  Homer's  Ttiad,  il,  107,  I'll 

*  7.  To  clear,  to  explain,  to  solve,  to  re- 
solve. 

"  And  I  have  heard  of  thee,  that  thou  canst  make 
interpretations  and  dissolve  donhtB."— Daniel  v.  16. 

*  8.  To  destroy  or  break  the  power  of ;  to 
counteract,  to  neutralise,  to  foil,  to  defeat. 

"  Highly  it  concerns  his  glory  now 
To  frustrate  and  dissolve  the  magick  spells. 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,U8, 1,149. 

*9.  To  waste,  to  squander,  to  consume 
wastefuUy. 

,   10.  To  destroy  by  wasting  or  consuming 
away  ;  to  wear  away. 

"  Swift,  speedy  Time,  feathered  with  flying  hours. 
Dissolves  the  beauty  of  the  fairest  brow.' 

Daniel,  son.  36. 

11.  To  kill ;  to  cause  or  produce  dissolu- 
tion in. 

"A  shortness  of  breath  which  dissolved  him  in  the 
space  of  twelve  hours."  — JTactrf;  Life  of  Archbp. 
Williams,  it  227.    (Davies.) 

li.  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  To  reduce  a  body  to  its  smallest 
pai-ts,  or  into  very  minute  parts,  by  a  dis- 
solvent or  menstruum  ;  to  separate  the  parts 
of  a  solid  body,  and  cause  them  to  mix  with  a 
fluid. 

2.  PolU. :  To  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of; 
to  order  a  dissolution  of. 

"And  now  appeared  a  proclamation  dissolving  the 
Parliament."- J/ac«iiia|/.'  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  Law  :  To  rescind,  to  annul,  to  canceL 

"Their  lordships  dissolved  the  injunction,  without 
coBts."—Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  21,  1882. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Tobecomedissolved,melted,  or  liquefied; 
to  melt, 

"  Afl  wax  dissolves,  and  ice  begins  to  run 
And  trickle  into  drops  before  the  son. 
So  melts  the  youth,  and  languishes  away." 
Addison :  Ovid ;  Stor-y  of  Narcissus,  105-10. 

2.  To  fall  to  pieces  ;  to  become  broken  by 
the  disunion  of  its  parts. 

"  The  great  globe  itself. 
Yea., all  which  It  inherit  shall  diMolve." 

Shakesp. :  Tem,pest,  It-  1. 

3.  To  be  resolved  into  its  natural  elements ; 
to  decompose, 

"  Theperfltt  forme,  thatGod  hathgenentootbeTmaiL 
Or  other  beast,  dissolve  it  shall  to  earth  where  it 
began."  Surrey  :  Ecclesiastea,  ch.  iii. 

*  4.  To  lose  physical  strength  ;  to  faint,  to 
give  way. 

"  If  there  be  more,  more  woeful,  hold  It  in ; 
For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve. 
Hearing  of  thia."  Shaketp.  :  Lear,  v.  &. 

5.  To  be  affected  mentally;  to  become 
languid  or  powerless. 

"  Till  all  dissolving  in  the  trance  we  lay. 
And  in  tumultuous  raptures  died  away." 

Pope :  Sappho  to  Phaon,  61,  62, 

*  6.  To  fall  away  ;  to  lose  power. 

"  The  charm  dissolves  apace." 

Shakesp  :  Tempest,  v.  1. 

7.  To  dismiss  or  break  up  a  meeting  or 
assembly ;  to  order  or  cause  the  dlssolutioii- 
of  any  body  met  for  consultation  or  delibera- 

■  tion. 

"William  had  chosen  a  fortunate, moment  for  dis- 
splving."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxL 

8.  To  be  dismissed  or  dissolved ;  to  break 
up,  to  disperse, 

"  The  Stygian  council  thuB  diMoJtJed.  and  forth 
In  order  came  the  grand  Infernal  Peera." 

MUton:  P.A,  Ii.50«. 

di^-^Slv'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dissolve.] 

di^-^Sl'-'veiit,  a.  &  s.   [Lat.  dissolvens,  pr,  par. 
of  dissolvo  =  to  loosen,  to  dissolve.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  property 
of  dissolving  or  melting. 


f&te,  ^t,  tare,  amidst,  -what*  ^11,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre  ;•  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjrrian.    S9,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qn  =  kw. 
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"...  swallowed  into  the  stomach,  where,  being 
mingled  with  dUaoUent  juices,  it  is  concocted,  macer- 
ated, and  reduced  into  a  chyle." — Jiay :  On  the  Creation, 
pil. 

B.  As  sitbstantive : 

I.  OrdiTiary  Language :  , 

1.  Lit. :  Anything  which  has  the  power  or 
property  of  dissolving  or  converting  a  solid 
body  into  a  fluid,  or  of  separating  the  parts  of 
a  solid  substance,  so  that  they  shall  mix  with 
a  liquid. 

'*  Spittle  ia  a  great  dUsolveht,  and  there  is  a  great 
quantity  of  it  tu  the  stoiiuich,  being  swallowed  con- 
stantly. ' — Arbuthnot. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  dissolves  or 
breaks  up. 

"The  secret  treaty  of  December  acted  as  an  imme- 
diate dissolvent  to  the  tmce."— Motley. 

IL  TecJmically : 

1.  Cliem. :  A  menstruum  or  solvent. 

2.  Med. :  A  medicine  or  preparation  intended 
to  dissolve  or  disperse  concretions  in  the 
body,  as  calculi,  tubercles,  &c. 

dS^H^ol'-ver,  5.    [Eng.  dissolv(e);  -er.] 

1.  That  which  has  the  power  of  dissolving  ; 
a  dissolvent. 

"  Hot  mineral  waters  are  the  best  dissolvera  of 
phlegm."— .^rftirtftnof. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  dissolves,  dis- 
perses, or  destroys. 

"  Thou  kind  dissolver  of 'encroaching  care. " 

Otway :  Windtor  Castle. 

*  d^-^hlV-l-hlG,  «.    [Dissolvable.] 

di§-§dXv'-ing,   pr.   par.,    a.,    &   3.      [Dis- 
solve.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
S,  As  adjective : 

1.  Causing  or  suffering  dissolution,  melting, 
or  liquefaction  ;  making  or  becoming  liquid; 
loosening,  relaxing. 

'*  Their  joints  they  supple  with  dissolving  oiL" 
Pope  :  Homer's  Iliad,  x.  676. 

2.  Breaking  up,  dismissing,  dispersing,  or 
vanishing. 

"  Here,  awful  Newton,  the  dissolvinp  clouds 
Form,  fronting  on  the  sun,  thy  showery  prism." 

,   Tliomson :  Spring,  208,  209. 

C«  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  liquid ;  the 
state  of  becoming  liquid. 

2.  The  act  of  dismissing,  breaking  up,  or 
dispersing. 

dissolving- vieTPSf s.  pi.  Picturespainted 
on  glass  slides,  which  can  be  made  to  gradu- 
ally change  or  "dissolve"  into  another  at 
pleasure  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
magic  -  lantern  or  the  stereoptiQon.  Two 
magic-lanteins  may  be  placed  side  by  side, 
so  that  each  delivers  its  picture  upon  the 
same  portion  of  the  screen.  A  shutter  is  so 
arranged  that  it  may  shut  off  the  aperture  of 
either,  or  allow  the  image  from  each  to  pass 
to  the  screen;.  By  moving  the  shutter,  the 
image  from  the  exhibited  pictm-e  is  gradually 
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dimmed  and  that  of  the  other  as  gradually 
develops.  A  change  of  pictures  now  being 
made  in  the  darkened  lantern,  it  is  ready  for 
the  return  motion  of  the  shutter,  which 
makes  a  similar  change  to  that  just  described. 
This  early  method  of  "  dissolving  "  views  is 
still  followed  when  oil  lamps  are  employed, 
not  when  the  lime-light  is  used,  as  now 
generally  the  case.  The  light  in  one  lantern 
IS  simply  turned  off  while  the  other  is  turned 
on  and  no  mechanical  shutter  is  needed. 
The  gas-tap  which  thus  manipulates  the  two 
lights  is  called  a  "dissolving-tap."  In  both 
cases  the  result  is  the  sante  ;  the  pictures 
melt  into  each  otlier  till  the  first  disappears 
and  the  second  stands  out  sharply  in  its  place. 


^  Dissolving  views  are  believed  to  have 
been  first  invented  by  Henry  Langdon  Childe, 
who  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  a.d.  1874. 

dis'-SO-nancO,  s.  [Fr.  dissonance ;  Sp.  dUo- 
nancia ;  Itsil.  dissonama ;  from  Lat.  dissonaTi- 
tia,  from  dissonaTis,  pr.  par.  of  dissono  =  to 
differ  or  disagree  in  sound  ;  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  sono  =  to  sound ;  soniis  =  sound.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  A  mixture  of  harsh,  inharmonious 
sounds,  causing  an  unpleasant  effect  on  the 
ear  ;  a  discordant  combination  of  sounds. 

*'  The  wonted  roar  was.up  amidst  the  woods, 
And  filled  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance." 

Miiton-:  Comus,  649,  650. 

2.  Fig.  :  Disagreement ;  want  of  accord  or 
harmony. 

"  The  levity  and  dissonance  of  later  writers."— Speed  : 
Henry  IV.,  bk.  tx.',  ch.  xii.,  §  13. 

IL  Mus. ;  The  same  as  Discord  (q.v.). 

*  dis'-s6-nan-5y,  s.  [Lat.  di^sonantia,  from 
disssynxins,  pr.  par.  of  dissono.']  The  quality  of 
being  dissonant ;  dissonance,  inconsistency. 

"He  sbairclearly  see  the  ugliness  of  sin,  the  disso- 
nancy  of  it  unto  reason."— y^er.  Taylor:  Coiitempl., 
bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

dis'-SO-uant,  a.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  disonante ;  Ital. 
dissonanik ;  from  Lat.  dissonans,  pr.  par.  of 
dissono.] 

L  Harsh,  discordant,  inharmonious ;  jarring 
or  unpleasant  to  the  ear. 

"The  eager  crowd, 
With  clamour  of  voices  dissonant  and  loud." 

Longfellow  :  Theologian's  Tale. 

2.  Incongruous,  disagreeing,  discordant,  not 
in  accord. 

"  When  we  ioyne  two  propositions  that  are  disso- 
nant."— Wilson  :  Arte  of  Logifce,  to.  21. 

1[  Generally  followed  by  >Tom,  but  (o  is  also 
occasionally  used. 

"  Their  sound 
Little  prevails,  or  rather  seems  a  tune 
Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  his  complaint." 
Milton :  Samson  Agonistcs,  660-62. 

^  dis-s6n'ed,  u.    [Lat.  dissono.]    Dissonant. 
* dis-spir'-it,  v.t.    [Dispirit.] 

dis-sua'de  (suassw),  ^dis-swade,  v.f. 

[Fr.  dissuader;  Sp.  disuadir;  Ital.  dissuadere ; 
from  Lat.  dissuadeo,  from  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  suadeo  =  to  persuade.] 

1.  To  endeavour  by  arguments  to  persuade 
a  person  not  to  do  some  act ;  to  advise  or 
coimsel  against  anything. 

"  Mr.  Burchell,  on  the  contrary,  dismaded  her  with 
great  axdo\ir."—Ooldsmith  :  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  xilL 

2.  To  persuade  a  person  not  to  do  some  act ; 
to  divert  from  a  purpose  by  argument.  (With 
from  before  that  which  is  counselled  against.) 

"They  would  probably  have  tried  to  ditsuado  Va^ir 
majster  from,  rejecting   it." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xix, 
"^  3.  To  disapprove  of ;  not  ip  recommend  or 
advise ;  to  represent  as  unfit  or  improper. 
"  War,  therefore,  open  or  concealed,  alike 
My  voice  dissuades."      Milton :  P.L.,  167, 168. 

dis-suad'-ed  (su  as  sw),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Dissuade.] 

dis-suad'-er  (su  as  sw),  *  di-swad-er, 

•^  dis-swad-er,  s.  [Eng.  dissuad(e)j  .-er.] 
One  who  dissuades. 

dis-suad'-ing  (su  as  sw),  pr.  par  ,  a.,  &  s. 
[Dissuade.] 

A,  &  "B,  As  pr.  par,  <&  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  advising_or  persuad- 
ing not  to  do  any  act;  dissuasion. 

dis-sua-^on  (su  as  sw),  *  dis-swa-slon* 

5,  [Lat.  dissuasio,  from  dissuasiis,  pa.  par.  of 
dissuadeo  ;  Fr.  dissiuision ;  Sp.  disitasion  ;  ItaL 
dissuasione.] 

1.  The  act  of  dissuading  or  turning  from  any 
purpose  by  arguments  or  entreaties  ;  advice 
or  counsel  against  auy  act  or  purpose;  de- 
hortation, 

"  In  spite  of  all  the  distwasUrm  of  his  friends,"— 
Boyle  :  Works,  ii.  6. 

*  2.  A  dissuasive  motive. 

dis-sua'-sive  (su  as  sw),  ^disswasive, 

a.&s.  [Ital.  dissuasivo;  Sp.  diswasiw;  from 
Lat,  diss^iasus,  pa.  par.  of  dissuadeo.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  dissuade  or  divert 
from  any  purpose  or  act  ;  dehortatory,  dis- 
suading. 

"  The  first  branch  of  the  divifllon,  the  dissuiasive.'— 
Bp.  Sail :  Sermojis,  vol.  i.,  ser,  6. 


B.  As  subst. :  Dehortation  ;  an  argument  or 

reason  employed  to  dissuade  or  divert  a  person 

from  any  purpose  or  act;    anything   whidi 

dissuades  or  tends  to  dissuade  from  auy  act. 

"A  hearty  dissua^ve  from  that  practice."— Sftarp  .■ 

Sermons,  vol,  iv.,  ser.  18. 

*  dis~sua'-sive-ly  (su  as  sw),  adv.  [Eng. 
dissuasive;  -ly.]  In  a  dissuasive  manner  ;  so 
as  to  dissuade. 

*  dis-suas'-or-Jr  (su  as  sw),  a  &  s.  [Low 
Lat.  diss^iasorius,  from  diss^iasus,  pa.  i-^ar.  of 
dissuadeo.] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Dissuasive. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  dissuasive,  a  dissuasion. 

"  This  virtuous  and  reasonable  person,  however,  has 
ill-luck  In  ail  his  dissuasories."—Jefrey. 

*  dis-siin'-der,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng 
sunder  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  sunder,  to  separate,  to  dissever. 

"  So  dissimdering  quite  the  brave  slaine  beast." 
Chapman :  Homer's  Iliad,  bk,  xvi. 

2.  To  break  up,  to  destroy. 

"  Who  can  this  strength  dissunder  t " 
More :  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt  i.,  bk.  iii.,  §  25. 

*  dis  -  siin' -  dered,  pa.  par.  or  oAj.  [Dis- 
sunder. ] 

*  ^s -siin'-der-ing,  pr.  par.,  u>.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
sunder.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par,  ^partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  ^5  s^ibst. :  The  act  of  sundering,  separat- 
ing, or  dissevering. 

*  diss'-u-rVf  *  dlss'-u-rxe»  o.  [Gr.  Suo-oupta 
{dusouria)^     Strangury. 

"  When  learned  men  could  there  nor  then 
Ceuise  to  swage  the  stormie  rage. 
Nor  yet  the  fime  of  my  disswrie. ' 

Tusser,  a.  cziii,  st.  26. 

*  dis-sweet'-en,  v.t.  [;Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
sweeten  (q.v.).]    To  deprive  of  sweetness. 

"  By  excess  the  sweetest  comforts  will  be  disstoeet 
ened,  grow  sour  and  loattisome."— Bp.  Richardsi/n :  On 
the  Old  Test.  (1656),  p.  296. 

*  dis-syl'-labe,  *  dis-sfl'-labe,  s.  &  a. 

[Dissyllable.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  dissyllable. 

B.  As  adj. :  Dissyllabic. 

"All  verbes  disayllabes''—B.  Jonton:  Eng.  Orom., 
ch.  vil 

di8-syl-ia.b'-io,    •  dis-s^l-lStb- ick,    a. 

[Fr.  disayllahiqae.]    Consisting  of  two  sylla- 
bles only, 

"The  accent  is  intreated  to  the  first,  as  in  all  nounes 
1        ditsyllabick."~B.  Jonson:  Bng.  Orammar. 

dis-syl-ia,to-i-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  dis- 
syllabify ;  -ation,]  The  act  of  forming  into 
two  syllables. 

dis-S^l-lS-b'-i-fy,  v.t.  [Mid.  Eng.  dissyllabe 
=  a  dissyllable  ;  i  connective,  and  Lat.  facio 
(pass.  Jw)  =  to  make.]  To  make  or  form  into 
two  syllables. 

dis-s^r-la-bize,  v.t.  [Hid.  Eng.  dissyllabe 
=  dissyllable,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  form 
into  two  syllables  ;  to  dissyllabify. 


dis-syl'-la-ble,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  dissyllabe  =  (a.) 
dissyllabic,  (s.)  a  dissyllable,  from  Lat.  dis- 
syllabus;  Gr.  SktvAAo^os  (disullabos)  =  of  two 
syllables  :  Si  =  Si's  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
avWa^v  (sullabe)  ~  a  syllable  ;  Ital.  dissilabo.] 
[Syllable.] 

A.  As  svbst. :  A  word  consisting  of  only  two 
syllables. 

"  Grahame  being,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed, 
usually  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable."Scott :  Vision  ^ 
Don  Roderick.    (Note.) 
*  B,  As  adj. :  Dissyllabic. 
"  Diversified  by  dissyllable  and  trisyllable  termina- 
tions. "^VoAtmiwi  .■  Pref.  to  Shaketpere. 

*diS-tS,c'-kle,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  tackU 
(q.T ).]    To  deprive  of  tackle,  rigging,  &c. 
"  Tossed  their  distackled  fleet  to  the  shore  of  Libya.' 
Warner :  Albion's  England.    Addit.  to  bk.  tL 

*  dis-tac'-kled  (kled  as  keld),  pa,  par.  or 
a.     [Distackle.] 

dis'-taff,  *  dise-stafe,  *  dis-taf,  *  dis- 
tafe,  *  dys-taffe,  s.  [A.S.  distwf:  *dis  or 
*dise,  cogn.  with  Low  Dut.  diesse  =  a  bunch 
of  flax  on  a  distaff,  and  A.S.  stcef  =  a  staff.] 

l.Lit.:  A. cleft  stick  about  three  feet  long, 
on  which  wool  or  carded  cotton  was  wound  in 
the  ancient  mode  of  spinning.  The  distaff 
was  held  under  the  left  arm,  and  the  fibres  of 


boil,  boy^;  pout,  jtf^l;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  3j:onophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f. 
-cian   -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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cotton  drawn  from  It  were  twisted  spirally 
by  the  forefinger  and  thuml:)  of  the  right  hand. 
The  thread,  as  it  was 
spun,  was  wound  on  a 
reel  which  was  sus- 
pended from  and  re- 
volved with  the  thread 
during  spinning. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Used  as  an 
emblem  of  the  female 
sex ;  a  woman ;  women, 
collectively. 

"In  my  civil  govem- 
raentaome  say  the  crosier, 
Boiuo  say  the  distaff  was 
too  busy."— JTbwei  .■  Ei)gl. 
Tears, 

1[  Descent  by  distaff: 
Descent  on  the  mother's 
or  female  side. 

*  distafif-day,  ^  St. 
Distaff's    day.     A 

name, jocularly  given  to 
the  day  after  Twelfth- 
day,   because   on   that 

day  the  Christmas  fes- _ 

tivities  came  to  an  end,  Italian  peasant  oibl, 
and  on  the  day  follow-         ^^,^^  distaff. 
mg    (January    7)    the 

women  used  to  return  to  their  distaffs   or 
daily  occupation.     It  was  also  called  Rock- 
day,  rock  in  Mid.  Eng.  being  =  a  distaff. 
"  Partly  work  and  iwirtly  play, 
Ye  must  on  St.  Distaffs  dny." 

Herrick :  Besperides. 

dista£r-side»  s.  The  mother's  or  female 
side  of  a  family  or  descent. 

distaff-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Carthamus  alatus. 

distaff-woman,  s.    A  spinner. 

"Yea,  distaff-women  manage  rusty  bills 
Against  thy  seat :  both  young  and  old  rebel." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 

>'dis-sta'ijied/di-sta'ined,''de-stayned, 

di-stelgned,  "  de-steined,  *  di-stayn- 

ed,  'pa.  -par.  or  a.    [Distain.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Stained,  discoloured. 

"  Place  on  their  heads  that  crown  distained  with  gore. 
Which  these  dire  hands  from  my  alain  father  tore." 
Pope :  Thebais  of  Statins,  113, 114. 

2.  Fig.:  Disgraced,  sullied,  defamed. 

"  r  live  distained,  thou  undishonoured." 

Shakesp. :  Corned!/  of  £rrors,  ii.  2. 

*  di  -  sta'in,    *  de  -  stayne,    *  de  -  stein, 
^di-stayne,  *  dis-teign,  *  di-steyne,  v.t. 

[O.  Fr.  desteindre,  destaindre  ;  Fr.  deteindre  : 
O.  Fr.  des  =  Fr.  de  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart, 
afld  teindre  =  to  stain,  to  tinge  ;  Lat.  tingo  ; 
Sp.  desteMr;  Port,  destingerj]    [Stain,  Tinge.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  stain  or  tinge  with  any  colour ; 
to  discolour. 

"  A  purple  stream  of  blood 
Distains  the  surface  or  the  silver  flood." 
Pope :  Banter's  Battle  of  ihe  Frogs  and  Mice,  iii.  47, 48. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  stain,  to  sully,  to  tarnish. 

"His  noble  blode  never  destayned  was." 

Skelton  :  Death  qf  Jforthumberland. 

2.  To  outdo ;  to  surpass  in  colour. 

"  ^de  ye  youre  benutes,  Ysonde  and  Eleyne, 
My  lady  comith,  that  al  this  may  dUtey-ne." 

Chaucer  :  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Prol.  255. 

3.  To  calm,  still,  or  pacify. 

*  dis-ta'in-ihg,   jrr.    par.,    a.,    &    s.      [Dis- 
tain,] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  x><^^-  t£"  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  sit-hst. :  The  act  of  staining,  discolour- 
ing, or  tarnishing. 

dlS'-tal,  a.     [Formed  from  Lat.  disto  —  to  be 
distant,  on  a  supposed  analogy  of  central.] 

1.  Anat. .  Applied  to  the  extremity  of  a 
bone,  limb,  or  organ  furthest  removed  from 
the  point  of  attachment  or  insertion ;  situa- 
ted at  the  furthest  point  from  the  centre. 

"  Momentary  mechanic  or  electric  excitation  of  the 
ri*<(a^  extremity  of  the  divided  sciatio  nerve  causes 
temporary  contraction  of  all  the  glands  of  the  hind 
feet  [of  a  irog]."— Academy,  April  15,  1871,  p.  229. 

2.  Bot. :  Applied  to  the  extremity  of  an 
organ  furthest  removed  from  the  point  of 
attachment  or  insertion. 

3.  Zool. :  Applied  to  the  quickly  growing 
end  of  the  hydrosonia  of  a  Hydrozoon ;  the 
opposite  or  proximal  extremity  growing  less 
rapidly,  and  being  the  end  by  which  the 
organism  is  fixed,  when  attached  at  all. 

"The  solid  axis  is  also  almost  invariably  prolonged 
beyond  the  opposite  or  distal  end  of  the  polypary  as  a 
naJted  rod," — Nicholson:  Paleontology,  p.  84.  I 


dis'-tal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  distal ;  -ly.]  At  or  to- 
wards the  distal  or  furthest  end ;  at  the  ex- 
tremity. 

"  Distally  the  inner  and  outer  condylar  tuberosities 
are  almost  wanting." — Trans.  Amcr.  Philosoph.  Soc. 
(IB73),  vol.  xiii,  p.  203. 

dis'-tanoe,  *  des-tance,  *  des-taunce, 
*  dis'-taunce,  *  dis-tawns,  "^  dys-tans, 

■^  dys-tawns,  s.  [Fr,  distance  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
distancia;  Ital.  distanza,  from  I^at.  distantia, 
from  dista^nsy  pr.  par.  of  disto  =  to  be  apart  or 
distant.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I,  Of  material  objects: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  space,  length,  or  interval  between 
two  objects,  measured  along  the  shortest 
line  or  course  between  them. 

"Gravity  increases  as  the  squares  of  the  distances 
decrease." — Berschel:  Astronomy  (5th  ed.},  §531. 

(2)  The  quality  of  being  distant  or  remote  ; 
remoteness. 

"  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view." 

Campbell :  Pleasures  of  Ifope,  i.  7. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  6. 

2.  Figuratively  (Of  material  bodies  separa- 
ted by  difference  of  opinion,  feelings,  tastes,  t&c): 

(1)  A  disagreement,  a  discussion,  alienation. 

"When  the  Bmperour  .  .  ,  saw  swiche  a  distaunce 
amonge  the  syateres."— Ge*((i  Homanorum  (ed.  Berr- 
iage),  p.  I»4. 

(2)  Kespect ;  as  shown  in  behaviour  by  not 
approaching  too  close. 

"  'Tis  by  resirect  and  distance  that  authority  is  ui>- 
held." — Atterbury. 

(3)  Reserve  ;  coolness  ;  as  shown  in  beha- 
viour by  the  avoiding  of  the  society  of  any 
person, 

"  All  his  distance  was  at  once  ahandoued, "— Zezier  ," 
Dndd  Family  Abroad,  Ixviii. 

II.  Of  immaterial  things  : 
1.  Of  time,  (£c.  .- 

*(1)  Space,  length,  or  interval  of  time  inter- 
vening between  two  events. 


(2)  Remoteness  in  time,  either  past  or 
future. 

"We  have  aa  much  assurance  of  these  things,  as 
things  future  and  at  a  distance  are  capable  ot  —Til- 

lotson. 

(3)  Remoteness  in  succession,  relation,  or 
descent. 

2.  Of  ideas,  &e.  :  Ideal  space  or  separation. 

"The  qualities  that  afffect  our  senses  are,  in  the 
things  themselves,  ao  united  and  blended,  that  there 
ia  no  separation,  no  distance  between  them." — Locke. 

3.  Difference,  distinction.    {Scotch.) 
B.  Technically: 

1.  Art:  The  extreme  boundary  of  view  in  a 
picture  ;  that  part  which  appeai-s  the  farthest 
away.  In  perspective,  the  point  of  distance  is 
that  point  of  a  picture  where  the  visual  rays 
meet.  The  middle  distance  is  the  centi'al  por- 
tion of  a  picture  between  the  foreground  and 
the  distance.  The  line  of  distance  is  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  principal  point 
in  the  plane. 

2.  Fencing  :  The  space  or  interval  kept  by 
two  antagonists  in  fighting. 

"  We  come  to  see  fight ;  to  sec  thy  paa8,'thy  stock, 
thy  reverse,  thy  distance." — Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  ii,  3. 

3.  Milit. :  The  space  or  interval  preserved 
between  men,  or  bodies  of  men,  measured 
from  front  to  rear, 

4.  Mus. :  The  interval  between,  any  two 
notes. 

5.  Radnri :  In  races  run  in  heats,  a  length 
of  240  yards  from  the  winning-post,  marked  at 
the  opposite  end  by  the  distance-post  (q.v.). 
Any  horse  which  does  not  succeed  in  passing 
the  distance-post  before  the  winning  horse 
passes  the-\vinning-post,  is  said  to  be  distanced, 
and  is  thereby  disqualified  from  taking  further 
part  in  the  race. 

6.  Surv.  :  The  distance  between  two  points 
is  the  length  of  a  line  joining  the  two  points, 
expressed  in  terms  of  some  line  which  is  as- 
sumed as  the  unit  of  length.  Distances  are 
distinguished  as  vertical  distances,  or  heights  ; 
horizontal  distances,  or  those  estimated  in  a 
horizontal  plane  ;  and  oblique  distariceSf  which 
are  neither  horizontal  nor  vertical.  Accessible 
distances  are  those  which  may  be  measured  by 
the  direct  application  of  some  linear  unit  of 
measui-e  ;  inaccessUjJ-c  distances  are  those  which 
either  cannot  be  reached,  or  which  are  incon- 
venient to  reach,  so  as  to  apply  to  these  the  linear 


unit.  Such  distances  are  determined  by  the 
measurement  of  angles  and  trigonometrical 
rules  and  formulse. 

H  (1)  Angular  disto,nce  :  The  angle  inchrded 
between  the  lines 
of  direction  of  two 
bodies  from  a 
point.  Thus,  if  a 
spectator's  eye  be 
placed  at  a  point 
A,  and  lines  drawn 
from  it  to  the  two 
objects  B  and  C, 
the  angle  BAG 
formed  by  these 
two  lines  is  the 
angular  distance  of 
B  from  C. 


ANGULAR  DISTANCE. 


[Law.] 

[Distance,  s.,  B.  1.] 


(2)  Apparent  distance :  The  apparent  dis- 
tance of  an  object  is  the  distance  wliich  we 
judge  an  otiject  to  be  from  us  when  seen  from 
afar  off,  which  may  be  very  different  from  the 
real  distance. 

(3)  Curtate  distance : 
Astron.     [Curtate.] 

(4)  Law  of  distances. 

(5)  Line  of  distance. 

(6)  Mean  distance : 

Astron. :  A  mean  between  the  aphelion  and 
perihelion  distances  of  a  planet. 

(7)  Meridian  distance.     [Meridian.] 

(8)  Middle  distance.     [Distance,  5.,  B.  1.] 

(9)  Point  of  distance.     [Distance,  s.,  B.  l.J 

(10)  Proportional  distances : 

Astron. :  The  distances  of  the  several  planets 
from  the  sun,  compared  with  the  distance  of 
any  one  of  them  considered  as  a  unity. 

(11)  Real  distance :  The  absolute  distance  of 
one  body  from  another,  as  determined  by  any 
terrestrial  measure,  as  miles,  yards,  &c. 

(12)  At  a  distance :  With  some  distance  in- 
tervening, either  of  space  or  time. 

"  To  judge  right  of  blessings  prayed  for,  and  yet  at  a 
distance.  "—Smalridge. 

(13)  From  a  distance  :  From  a  point  distant 
from  that  looked  at  or  intended. 

"  The  rocks  of  St.  Paul  appear /rom  a  distance  oi  a 
brilliant  white  colo-ax."— Darwin  :  Voyage  Hound  the 
World,  ch.  i. 

(14)  To  keep  one's  distance: 

(a)  To  show  respect ;  to  behave  respectfully. 

"  If  a  man  makes  me  keep  mi/  distance,  the  comfort 
is,  he  keeps  his  at  the  same  time." — Swift. 

(b)  To  act  or  behave  with  reserve  or  cool- 
ness, 

(15)  To  save  one's  distance  : 

JRadng :  To  pass  the  distance-post  before 
the  winning  horse  has  passed  the  winning- 
post 

"I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  but  to  save  my  dis- 
tance, to  win  the  xtux."~L€ver :  Dodd  Family  Abroad, 
xiv. 

distance-calculator,  s. 

General  Berdan's  distanee-calcnlator,  or  what 
would  be  called  such  in  range-guides,  essen- 
tially consists  of  two  telescopes,  one  metre 
apart.  The  two  telescopes  take  the  angles, 
and,  the  base  being  known,  the  materials  for 
calculating  distances  trigonometrically  exist. 
But  with  a  base  relatively  so  minute  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  accuracy  in  the  result,  for  the 
minutest  error  in  angle  will  produce  a  great 
one  in  the  distance  sought  to  be  ascertained, 

distance-post,  s. 

Racing :  A  post  set  up  at  a  distance  of  240 
yards  from  the  winning-post.  [Distance,  s., 
B.  5.] 

"  It  ♦as  only  by  dint  of  incessant  spurring  .  .  .  that 
I  was  able  to  get  insLde  the  distance-po8t."-.~Lever : 
Dodd  FamUy  Abroad,  xiv. 

distance-signal,  s. 

Rail.  Eng. :  The  most  distant  of  the  signals 
under  the  control  of  a  signal-man. 

dis'-tan^e,  v.t.    [Distance,  s.J 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally : 

*1.  To  place,  set,  or  situate  at  a  distance. 

"  Moat  pure  and  piercing  the  aire  of  this  shire ;  and 
none  in  England  hath  more  plenty  of  clear  and  fresh 
rivulets  of  water,  not  to  speak  of  the  friendly  sea  con- 


2.  To  leave  behind  at  a  distance  ;  to  place  a 
distance  between  oneself  ana  another. 
"Like  the  swift  hind  the  bounding  damsel  flies, 
Stroliui  to  the  goal ;  the  distanced  lover  dies." 

Gay:  Th^ Fan. 


f^te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.   cju  =  icw. 


distanced— distemper 
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IX.  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  cause  to  appear  as  if  at  a  distance  or 
remote. 

"  That  which  gives  a  relievo  to  a  bowl,  is  the  quick 
light,  or  white,  which  Srppears  to  be  ou  the  side  uearest 
to  us,  and  the  block  Dy  consequence  dUtances  the 
object."— i>rydc» :  Du/remoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  To  outstrip,  to  excel,  to  outdo  ;  to  leave 
far  behind  in  any  mental  struggle. 

"He  distanced  the  most  skilful  of  his  coiitem- 
poraries." — Milner. 

3.  To  distinguish.    (Scotch.) 

B.  Racing:  A  horse  which  does  not  succeed 
in  passing  the  distance-post  before  the  first 
hnrse  passes  the  winning-post  is  said  to  be 
distanced.    [Distance,  s.,  B.  5.] 

dis  -tan9ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Distance.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Orel.  Lang.  :  Placed,  set,  or  situated  at  a 
distance  ;  outstripped,  excelled. 

2.  Racing :  [Distance,  v.  B.] 

*  dis'-tan9e-less,  «.     [Eng.  distance ;  -less. 
Not  allowing  a  distant  view ;  dull. 

"A  silent,  dim,  diatanceleaa,  rotting.day  in  March." 
— C,  Kingsley  :  Yeast,  ch,  i.    {Daviea.) 

■  diLS-t^'-9i~al (or 51  as  shi),  a.  [Distantial.] 

dis'-tanc-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Distance, 
v.]     ' 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  pariicip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  leaving  behind, 
outstrijiping  or  excelling. 

*  dis'-tau-9y,  *  dis'-taii-9ie,  a.    [Lat.  dis- 

tantia.]    A  distance. 

"  By  sense  things  present  at  a  Mstancie." 

More:  Hong  of  the  Soul,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  ii.,  S  6. 

dis'-tant,    a.      [Fr.  distant ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  dis- 
tante'  from  Lat.  distans,  pr.  par.  of  disto  =  to 
stand  apart,   to   be   separated :    dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  sto  =■  to  stand.] 
I,  Of  vuUerial  things : 

1.  Separated  or  divided  by  an  intervening 
space  of  any  extent. 

"  One  board  had  two  tenons,  equally  distant  one  from 
another."— ^xod.  xxxvi.  22, 

2.  Remote,  removed,  far  away. 

"Narrowness  of  inind  should  be  cured  by  reading 
histories  of  past  ages,  and  of  nations  and  couutries 
distant  from  our  own." — Watts:  Improveme-iit  of  t}te 
Mind. 

II.  Of  immaterial  things : 

1.  Of  time :  Remote  in  time  past  or  future. 

2.  Of  succession,  descent,  £c. :  Remote  or 
removed  in  the  line  of  descent. 

3.  Of  relationship :  Not  closely  connected  in 
consanguinity. 

i.  Of  ideas,  thoughts,  dtc. : 

(1)  Not  obvious  or  plain  ;  indirect. 

"To  express  every  thing  obscene  in  modest  terms 
and  distant  phrases.  '^Addison  :  Spectator. 

(2)  In  view  or  'prospect ;  not  likely  to  be 
realized  ;  faint,  slight. 

(3)  Slight,  faint,  not  strong  or  easily  recog- 
nized :  as,  A  distant  resemblance. 

o.  Of  vmnners,  disposition,  £c.  : 

(1)  Reserved,  shy,  cool,  not  warm  or  cordial; 
characterized  by  coolness,  indifference,  or 
disrespect. 

(2)  Not  closely  connected  or  allied  ;  remote 
in  kind  or  nature. 

"  What  besides  this  unhappy  servility  to  custom  can 
reconcile  men  that  own  Christianity  tofa  practice  so 
widely  dista  nt  from  it  ?  "—Govemmeiii  of  tlie  Tongue. 

6.  Of  a  soitnd :  Appearing  remote,  faint ; 
dying  away. 

"  The  boy's  cry  came  to  her  from  the  field 
More  and  more  dist-arU." 

Tennyson:  Dora,  102, 103. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
tant, far,  and  remote:  "Distant  is  employed 
as  an  adjunct  or  otherwise  ;  far  is  used  only 
as  an  adverb.  We  speak  of  di^ant  objects, 
or  objects  being  distant;  but  we  speak  of 
things  only  as  being /ar.  Distant  is  employed 
only  for  bodies  at  rest;  far  signifies  gone  or 
removed  away,  and  is  employed  for  bodies 
either  stationniy  or  otherwise ;  hence  wo  say 
that  a  thing  is  distant,  or  it  goes,  runs,  or  files 
far.  Distant  is  used  to  designate  great  space  ; 
far  only  that  which  is  ordinary :  the  sun  is 
ninety  four  millions  of  miles  dista^it  from  the 
earth  ;  one  person  lives  not  veiy  far  off,  or  a 
person  is  far  from  the  spot.  Distant  is  used 
absolutely  to  express  an  intervening  sjiace; 


remote  rather  expresses  the  relative  idea  of 
being  gone  out  of  sight.  A  person  is  said  to 
live  in  a  distant  country  or  in  a  remote  comer 
of  any  country.  They  bear  a  similar  analogy 
in  the  figurative  application  ;  when  we  speak 
of  a  remote  idea  it  designates  that  which  is 
less  liable  to  strike  the  mind  than  a  distant 
idea.  A  distant  relationship  between  indi- 
viduals is  never  altogether  lost  sight  of ;  when 
the  connexion  between  objects  is  very  remote 
it  easily  escapes  observation."  (Crahb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

■*  di8-tan-ti-aU  (ti  as  shi),   *  dis-tan- 

ci-al,  a.  [f'ormed  as  if  from  a  Lat.  dis- 
tantialis,  from  distantia.]  Distant,  remote, 
removed. 

"Those  which  may  be  greater  in  themselves,  but 

more  distantiall  from  the  eye."—Moimtaffue  :  Devoute 

Essayes,  pt.  i.,  tr.  x.,  §  C. 

dis'-taJlt-ly',  adv.    [Eng.  distant ;  -ly."] 

1.  At  a  distance,  either  of  space  or  time. 

"These  Irish  matters,  though  in  time  somewhat 
distantly  asted."— Camden :  Slizabeth  (nil.  1580). 

2.  Not  closely  in  line  of  consanguinity  :  as, 
A  person  distantly  related. 

3.  Indirectly,  not  plainly  or  obviously. 

"  Most  distantly  hint  at  a  droll  foible  in  his 
character."— 5(erw«.'  Letters,  No,  3. 

4.  With  reserve,  coolness,  or  indifference. 

* dlff'-taiit-neHfi,  s.       [Eng.   distant;    -ness.] 
Distance,  the  state  of  being  distant.     (Ash.) 

dis-tas'te,  o.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.   taste,   s. 
(q.v.)] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  disrelish  or  aversion  of  the  appe- 
tite ;  a  dislike  of  food  or  drink. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Discomfort,  uneasiness. 

"  Men  of  most  power,  and  noblest  of  the  peers. 
That  no  distaste  unto  the  realm  might  bring." 

Drayton:  JBarom'  iVars,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Annoyance,    displeasure,    alienation    of 
the  affections. 

"The  king  loved  to  raise  mean  persons,  and  upon 
the  \enst  distaste  to  th-TOVftheta  down." — Burnet:  Hist, 
of  lieformatiott,  bk.  i.  (an.  1515). 

*  An  insult. 

4.  A  disrelish,  a  want  of  disposition  or  in- 
clination ;  a  disinclination. 

"For  which  men  of  letters  generally  have  a  strong 
distaste."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 
^  For  the  difference  between  distaste  and 
dislike,  see  Dislike. 

*  dis-tas'te,  v.t.  &  i.    [Distaste,  s.] 

A.  Transitive ; 
I,  Literally : 

1.  To  feel  a  distaste  or  disgust  for  ;  to  dis- 
relish ;  to  dislike  the  taste  of. 

2.  To  make  distasteful. 

"  And  scants  us  with  a  single  famished  kits, 
JHstasted  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears." 
Sluikesp.  :  Troilus  A  Vrestida,  iv.  4.    (Quai-to.) 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  distasteful ;  to  embitter  ;  to 
change  for  the  worse. 

' '  Her  brain-sick  raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel. 
Which  hath  our  several  honours  all  engaged 
To  make  it  gracious." 

Shakesp.  :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  be  distasteful  to  ;  to  offend,  to  disgust. 

"  These  new  edicts 
Which  80  distaste  the  people.'" 

.Heytoood:  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

3.  To  disrelish,  to  dislike,  to  loathe. 

"  If  he  distaste  it,  let  him  to  our  sister." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  3.    (Folio.) 

B.  Tntrans.  :  To  be  distasteful  or  unsavouiy. 


But,  witli  a  little  act  Upon  the  blood. 
Bum  like  tlie  mined  of  sjilphur. ' 

S/iakesp.  :  Othello,  iii.  3. 

*  dis-tast'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Distaste,  v.] 

dis-tas'te-fiil,  u.     [Eng.  distaste;  -ful(l).] 
^  I.  Lit.  .    Nauseous  or  unpleasant  to  the 
taste. 

"  Why  should  you  jiluck  the  green  distasteful  fruit 
From  the  unwilling  bough  ?  " 

Dryden :  Don  Sebastian,  iii.  1. 
II.  Figuratively : 
1.  Offensive,  displeasing. 

"  Twa.s  distasteful  to  my  noble  mind." 

Drayton :  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 

*  2.  Repulsive,  malevolent;  exhibiting  dis- 
pleasure or  aversio': 

"  After  dig(!n«(p/unook3.  .  .  . 
With  certain  half-caps,  and  cold  moving  uods, 
They  froze  nie  into  silenca" 

Shakesp. :  Timon,  ii,  2. 


dis-tas'te-ful-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  distasteful; 
-ly.\    In  a  distasteful,  unpleasing  manner. 

dis-tas'te-ful-ness,  &-.  [Eng.  distasteful; 
-aess.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  distasteful ;  dis- 
agreeableness. 

"Qualifying  much  of  the  distastefuhiess  of  our 
physick." — Mountaguc  :  DcvoiUe  Essayes,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  x., 
§2. 

^^  2.  A  dislike  or  disrelish. 

"  Out  of  a  distastefulncss  of  the  former  .answer'given 
from  hence,  all  expectation  of  any  business  of  this 
nature  was  absolutely  extinguished." — Earl  qf  Bristol 
to  James  I.,  Supp.  to  Cabala,  p.  121, 

* dis-tast -mgy  pr.par,,a.,  &s.   [Distaste,  v.] 
A.  &  H.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :   (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  making  distasteful) 

disrelishing,  or  offending, 

*  dis-tast'-ive,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  distast(e);  -ive.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Feeling  distaste,  disrelish,  or  disinclina- 
tion. 

"Into  your  unwilling  and  distaatioc  ear."— Speed : 
Henry  V.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xv.,  §  10. 

2.  Disgusting,  distasteful. 

"Thus  did  they  flni&h  their  distastive  soiige." 

J'he  Newe  Metamorphosis  (1600). 

B.  As  subst.  :  Anything  which  causes  dis- 
relish, aversion,  or  dissatisfaction ;  anything 
distasteful  or  displeasing. 

"Other  diitastives  incident  to  that  part  of  advice 
called  reprooi" —  Whitlock :  Manners  of  the  English. 

""  dis-tasf -lire,  s.  [Eng.  distast(e);  -ure.] 
That  which  tends  to  make  a  person  displeased, 
dissatisfied,  or  annoyed. 

"  Tlie  duke  .  .  .  upon  this  distasture  inii^ressed  such 
dolour  of  iniiid."— Speed  :  Q.  Marie,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xxiii., 
5  32. 

dis-tem'-per  (1),  s.       [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

temper.} 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Tlie  early  physicians  were  of  opinion 
that  there  were  four  humours  in  the  body,  on 
the  right  admixture  of  which  good  temper  and 
a  good  temperament  depended.  When  one 
or  more  of  these  preponderated  over  the  rest 
in  undesirable  proportions,  distemper  was 
produced  :  hence,  a  disproportionate  or  un- 
natural admixture  of  parts  ;  a  want  of  a  due 
temper  of  ingredients. 

2.  A  disease,  malady,  or  indisposition  arising 
from  a  disturbance  of  the  animal  economy, 
or  from  the  predominance  of  some  humour  ; 
now  confined  to  animals. 

"  They  also  thought  to  drive  away  his  disteinper  by 
harsh  and  surly  carriage  to  hiin."~iiunyan :  JPilgrhns 
l*rogress,  \>t.  i. 

*  3.  A  bad  constitution  of  the  mind ;  mental 
derangement  or  perturbation. 

"  He  hath  found  the  head  and  source 
Of  all  your  sou's  distemper." 

Shakesp.  :  Uanllet,  ii.  2. 

*4.  Ill  humour  ;  bad  temper. 

"I  was  not  forgetful  of  those  sparks,  which  some 
men's  distempers  lonnerly  studied  to  kindle  in  parlia- 
ment."— King  C/tartes :  Eikon  Basilike. 

*  5.  Uneasiness,  perturbation,  discomfort. 

"In  her  cheek  distemper  flushing  glowed." 

Milton:  F.  L.,  ix.  B87. 

6.  Dissatisfaction,  discontent. 

"The  distempers  which  seemed  likely  to  bring  on 
Scotland  tlie  calamities  of  civil  wax-. ' — Macaula^ : 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  7.  A  want  or  absence  of  due  balance  of 
parts  or  qualities  between  contraries. 

"The  true  temper  of  empire  is  a  thing  rare,  and 
hard  to  keep;  for  Doth  temper  and  cfisCemper  consist 
of  contraries."— fiacon. 

'^  8.  A  want  of  due  temperature. 

"  It  was  a  reasonable  conjecture,  that  those  countries 
which  were  situated  directly  under  the  tropick  were 
of  a  distemper  uninhabitable."— A'uie/^/t;  Jlistory  of 
the  World. 

*  9.  Tumult,  disorder. 

"  Still,  as  you  rise,  the  stite,  exalted  too. 
Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  changed  by  you." 
Waller :  To  tlie  Lord  Protector,  xxxvi. 

II.  Vet. :  A  catarrhal  disease  to  which 
young  dogs  are  subject,  characterized  by  a 
running  from  tlie  eyes  and  nose,  accompanied 
by  a  short,  dry  cough,  and  followed  by 
wasting  of  the  flesh  and  loss  of  strength. 

■[  For  the  difference  between  distemper  and 
disorder,  see  Disorder. 

dis-tem'-per  (2),  des-tem'-per,  s.  [Ital. 
distemperare  =  to  mix  or  dissolve  with  a 
liquid.] 

1.  A  preparation  of  whiting  ground  with 
size  and  water,  with  which  ceilings  are  gene- 


bSil,  b^;  p^t,  J<S^1:  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  chin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sicn  =  shun;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.    -cions.  -tions,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble.  -die,  ^c.  =  bel.  del. 
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distemper— distichous 


.  rally  covered;  plastered  -walls,  when  not 
painted  or  papered,  are  also  so  covered,  and 
are  called  coloured  when  a  tint  is  used  in  it. 

2.  A  mode  of  painting  with  opaque  colours, 
principally  used  for  walls,  ceilings,  domes, 
theatrical  scenes,  &c.,  in  which  the  colours 
are  mixed  with  chalk  or  clay,  and  diluted  with 
size.  Tempera  painting  was  practised  in  ancient 
Egypt.  The  wall  was  covered  with  a  coating 
of  lime  or  gypsum.  The  outline  was  sketched 
in  with  red  chalk  and  then  filled  out  with 
black.  The  painter  levigated  his  colours  and 
mixed  them  with  water,  placed  them  on  a 
palette  hung  to  his  wrist,  and  applied  them  to 
the  surface  on  which  he  was  at  work.  It  was 
also  practised  in  Greece  and  Rome.  The  car- 
toons of  Raphael  are  in  distemper.  It  is 
common  for  auditoriums.  Kalsoraine  (or  cal- 
cimine) is  a  form  of  it.    {Knight. ) 

"The  difference  [between  distemper  and  fresco- 
painting]  is  this — distemper  is  painted  on  a  dry  surface, 
fresco  on  wet  mortar  or  plaster." — FairhoU :  Diet,  of 
Art. 

*  ^s-tem'-per,  * dis-tem-pren,  v.t.  [O. 
Fr.  destemprer ;  Port,  destem-perar ;  Ital.  dis- 
teviperare,  from  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
tempera  =  to  temper  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  change  or  derange  the  due  proportions 
or  temper  of. 

"Whan  .  .  .  the  humours  in  hiB  body  ben  dis- 
tempered,"— Chaucer:  Parson's  Tale. 

2.  To  confuse,  to  destroy  the  aiTangement  of. 

"  For  dissolution  wrought  by  sin,  that  first 
Distempered  all  things,  and  of  incorrupt 
Corrupted."  Milton:  P,  L.,  xi  55-7. 

3.  To  disorder  or  disturb  in  constitution. 


"That  diatemperes  a   mon 
Wycliffe :  Select  YVorfcs,  iii.  157. 


.  body  and   aoule."— 


4.  To  fill  with  perturbation  or  uneasiness ; 
to  disturb,  to  vex. 

"  The  king  is  marvellous  distempered," 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  Hi.  2. 

5.  To  deprive  of  temper  or  moderation. 

"They  will  have  admirers  among  posterity,  and  be 
equally  celebrated  by  those  whose  minds  will  not  be 
distempered  by  interest,  passion,  or  partiality."  — 
Addiso?i:  Freeholder. 

6.  To  make  disaffected,  dissatisfied,  or  dis- 
contented. 

*  dis-tem'-per,  v.t.    [Ital.  distemperare.]    To 

make  into  distemper. 

"  Distempering  the  colours  with  ox-galL" — Sir  W. 
Petty. 

*  dis-tem'-per,  *  dis-tem-pre,a.  [Distem- 
per, v.]  Violent,  immoderate  or  unrestrained 
in  temper. 

"  G-if  he  be  distempre  and  quakith  for  ire."  — 
Chaticer :  Boethius,  p.  121, 

*  dis  -  tern'  -  per  -  ange,  ^  des  -  tem  - 
praunce,  *  dis-tem-per-aunce,  s.    [O. 

Fr.  destempraiice ;  Prov.  destenvpransa ;  Port. 

destemperansa ;    Sp.    destp/mplanza ;    Ital.   dis- 

temperama.]     Distemperature,  indisposition. 

"  Diseases  grew ;  disiemperaTice  made  me  swelL" 

Mirrourfor  Sfagistrutes,  p.  112. 

*  dis-tem'-per-ate,  a.     [Pref.  dis  (neg.),  and 

Eng.  temperate  isL'v.)  ;  Ila.1.  distemperato.] 

1.  Immoderate,  unrestrained,  excessive,  in- 
temperate. 

"  So  to  bridle  the  distemperate  affections  of  men." — 
Bp.  Wall :  Sermons,  No,  12. 

2.  Diseased,  disordered. 

"  Thou  hast  thy  brain  disteynperate  and  out  of  rule." 

— WoodroepTie. 

*  dis-tem'-per-a-tiire,  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and 

Eng.  temperature  (q^.v.).'] 

1.  Intemperateness ;  excess  of  heat  or  cold, 
or  of  other  qualities. 

"  Through  this  distemperature  we  see 
The  seasons  alter." 
Shakes}}. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  it  X. 

2.  Disease  or  disorder  of  the  body. 

"A  dejection  occasioned  from  the  distemperature  of 
the  hodj."— Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  §  2. 

3.  Disorder  or  derangement  of  the  mind. 


4.  Outrageousness,  excess,  tumultuousness. 

5.  Confusion,  loss  of  regularity,  commixture 
of  contrarieties. 

"  TeU  how  the  world  fell  into  this  disease, 
And  how  so  great  distemperature  did  grow." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wars,  bk.  i. 

dJs-tein'-pered,2'ct.  par.  &  a.  [Distemper,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Disordered  or  diseased  in  body. 

"  What  is  weak. 
Distempered,  or  has  lost  jjioliftc  powers, 
Impaired  by  a^e,  his  unrelenting  hand 
Dooms  to  the  knife."    Cowper :  Task,  iii.  414-17. 


2.  Mentally  disordered  or  deranged. 

"  Meanwhile,  in  the  distempered  mind  of  Charles  one 
mania  succeeded  another,"— jJ/acawioi/.'  Bist,  Eng., 
ch.  xxiv. 

3.  Intemperate,  immoderate,  unrestrained. 

"Launch  thy  bark 
On  the  distempered  flood  of  public  life. " 

Wordsworth:  Fxcursioii,  bk.  vl. 

4.  Biassed,  prejudiced. 

"  Jdiads  distempered  by  party  spirit."— ifocaw^aff  .' 
Sigt.  Eng.,  ciL  v. 

*  5.  Disaffected,  dissatisfied,  discontented. 

"  Once  more  to-day,  well  met,  distem.pcred  lords." 
Shakesp.  :  King  John,  Iv.  3, 

*  6.  Of  a  disagreeable  or  evil  temperature. 

"  No  scope  cf  nature,  no  distempered  day." 

Shakesp.,:  King  John,  iii.  4. 

'^  dis-tem'-pcred-ness,  s.  [Eng.  distem- 
pered;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
distempered  ;  distemperature. 

"The  diste-mperedTieBS  and  invenomedness  of  spirit 
which  is  within  you."  —  State  Trials ;  John  Lilbu/rne 
(an.  1649). 

*  dis-tem'-per-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  s.  [Dis- 
temper, v.] 

A,  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particvp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  rendering  distem- 
pered. 

*  dis-tem'-per-ment,  s.  [Eng.  distemper ; 
-inent.\    A  distempered  state  ;  distemperature. 

"  By  the  tome  air's  distempermcJit." 

Feltham  :  LvsoHa,  bk,  xxiv. 

*  dis-tem'-per-iire,  s.  [O.  Fr.  distempreure.'] 
Intemperance,  excess,  want  of  moderation. 

"  Distejnperure  tberinne  may  be  calde  glotorye." — 
Wi/cliffe :  Select  Works,  iii.  156. 

dis-tend',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  distendo  =to  stretch 
asunder :  dis  =?  away,  apart,  and  tendo  =  to 
stretch;  Pr.  distendre ;  Ital.  distendere.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  stretch,  spread,  swell,  or  expand  in  all 
directions  ;  to  inflate. 

"  The  huntsman,  with  distended  cheek, 
'G-an  make  his  instrument  of  music  speak." 

Coioper  :  The  Needless  Alarm. 

2.  To  stretch  or  spi'ead  out, 

"  Vpon  the  earth  my  bodie  I  distend." 

Stirling  :  Aurora,  song  2. 

*  3.  To  spread  or  extend  apart ;  as,  to  distend 
the  legs. 

4.  To  widen,  to  open. 

"  The  warmth  distends  the  chinks." 

Dri/det} :  Virgil ;  Qeorgic  i.  130. 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  widen,  to  enlarge,  to  expand. 

"  How  such  ideas  of  th'  Almighty's  power  .  .  . 
(Ideas  not  absurd)  distend  the  thought 
Of  feeble  mortals." 

young:  Night  Tiioughts,  ix.  1,933-36. 

2.  To  stretch,  to  extend. 

"  [He]  his  desires  beyond  hig  prey  distends. " 

Daniel :  Choruses  in  Philota. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  distended  or  in- 
flated ;  to  swell. 

"And  now  his  heart  distends  with  pride," 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  572. 

dis-tend'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Distend.] 

dxs-tend'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Distend.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  stretching,  expand- 
ing, or  inflating ;  distention. 

t  dis-ten-si-bil'-i-ty,  s.      [Eng.  disteTisiile ; 
-ity.]    The  quality  of  being  distensible  ;  capa- 
.  bility  of  distention. 

t  dia-ten'-si-ble,  a.  [Lat.  distenshts),  pa.  par. 
of  distendo,  and  Eng.  suff'.  -able.'}  That  may  or 
can  be  distended  ;  capable  of  being  distended. 

dis-ten'-sion,  s.    [Distention.] 

"A  state  of  balanced  distension." — Bain:  The  Emo- 
tions and  the  WUl  (2nd  ed.),  oh.  i.,  p.  10. 

*  ^S-ten'-sive»  a.  [Lat.  distens(us),  pa.  par. 
of  distendo,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.] 

1.  Tending  to  distend. 

2.  Thatmayorcanbedistended;  distensible. 

*  dis-tent',  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  distentus,  pa.  par,  of 
distendo.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Spread,  beaten  out. 

"  Some  others  were  new  driven  and  distent 
Into  great  ingots  and  to  wedges  square." 

Spenser:  F.  Q,,  11.  vii.  5. 

B.  -4s  subst.  :  Breadth,  expansion,  dilation. 

(See  example  under  the  following  word.) 


*dis-tent'»  v.t,  [Lat.  distento,  a  freq.  form 
from  distendo.]  To  distend;  to  spread  or 
widen  out ;  to  enlarge. 

"Those  arches  are  the  gracefuUest,  which,  keeping 
precUely  the  same  height,  shall  yet  be  duiented  one 
lourteeuth  part  longer,  which  addition  of  distent  viil 
confer  much  to  their  beauty."— Wo^ton  :  Architecture. 

dis-ten'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  distentio,  from  dis- 
tentus, pa.  par.  of  distendo.] 

1.  The  act  of  distending,  stretching  out,  or 
inflating. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  distended. 

"  'Ilie  distentions  of  those  parts  hath  stopped  all  fniit- 
fulnesa."— flaawm.  &  Flet, :  Double  Marriage,  iiL  1. 

*  3.  The  act  of  stretehing  apart. 

"  Our  legs  do  laboui-  more  in  elevation  than  in  dis- 
tention."—  iVoUon:  Architecture, 

*  4.  The  space  occupied  by  the  thing  dis- 
tended ;  breadth, 

^dis-ter",  v.t.  [Lat.  dis  — a.vr&y,  apart,  and 
terra  —  earth,  land.]  To  banish  or  drive  from 
a  country. 

"Many  thousands  were  disterred  and  banished  "— 
Sowell :  Letters,  I.  i.  24- 

*  dis-ter'-min-ate,  a.  [Lat.  disterminatus, 
pa.  par.  of  distermino  =  to  separate  by  boun- 
daries :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  tm-minus  =  a 
boundary.]    Separated,  apart. 

"However  far  disterminate  in  places,  however  se- 
gregated, and  infinitely  severalized  in  persona." — Bp. 
Sail :  The  PeacemaTair,  ch.  i.,  §  3. 

*^  dis  -  ter  -  itxiti  -  a'-  tion,  s.  [Lat.  distermi- 
natio,  from  disterminatus,  pa.  par.  of  dister- 
mino.}   A  separation  or  parting, 

"  Above  this,  there  was  cherem,  which  waa  a  total 
exclusion  or  distermi?uition,  with  anathemas  or  exe- 
crations joined  with  it,  but  yet  was  not  final."— ^am- 
mond:  Of  Conscience. 

dis-ter'-rite,  s.     [Ger.  disterrit.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Seybertite  from  Faasa 
in  the  Tyrol,  where  it  occurs  in  hexagonal 
prisms  of  a  yellowish-green  or  leek-green 
colour  to  reddish-grey.  Sp.  gr.,  3*04 — 3*05; 
hardness,  5.     Called  also  Brandisite  (q.v.). 

dis-the'ne,  s.    [Gr.  619  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  a-Bevos  (tithenos)  =  strength,  in  allusion  to 
the  unequalled  hardness  and  electric  proper- 
ties in  two  different  directions. 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Cyanite  (q.v.). 

*  dis-thro'ne,   v.t.      [O.   Fr.   dethroner.]     To 

dethrone,  to  depose. 

"  Nothing  can  possibly  disthrone  them,  but  that 
which  cast  the  angels  from  heaven,  and  man  out  of 
paradise."— ifmiift  .■  Old  Age  (1666),  Pref.  A  4  b. 

* dis-thron'-ize,  v,t.    [Eng.  disthron(e);  -Ue.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  dethrone  or  disthrone. 

"By  his  death  he  it  recovered  ; 
But  Peridure  and  Vigent  him  disthronizedT '. 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  44. 

2.  Fig. :  To  deprive  of  any  position  of 
majesty  or  sovereignty. 

"  To  disthronize  the  mightie  God  Jehooa  of  his  regall 
throne  of  maiestie  and  glorie." — Siubbes :  Anatomy  (tf 
Abuses,  pt.  ii.,  p.  60. 

^s'-tich,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  distiehus,  distichon; 
Gr.  SifTTLxoi  (distichos)  =  having  two  rows, 
5i<Tri\ov  (distichon)  ~  a  couplet :  5ts  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  o-tixo^  (stichos)  =  a  row  or 
rank,] 

A,  As  subst. :  A  couple  of  verses  or  lines 
making  complete  sense,  a  couplet ;  an  epigram 
in  two  lines. 

"There  was  a  still  more  unfortunate  distich." — 
Macaulag :  ffist.  Eng.,  ch.  viL 

B.  As  adjective : 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Distichous  (q.v.). 

dis-ticli-i-a'-^e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dis- 
ticlii(um),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ocece.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  operculate  acrocarpous, 
i.e.,  terminal  fruited  mosses,  of  csespitose 
habit,  and  fruit  consisting  of  oval  equal  cap- 
sules,   (Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 

dlS-ticb'-i-UIU,  s.  [Gr.  Sto-Ttx'n  (distickia)= 
a  double  line  :  Bl  =  5C<;  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  a-Ti'xos  (stichos)  =  a  row,  order,  or  line.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  mosses,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Distichiacese  (q.v.).  Two  species 
are  British — viz.,  Distichium  capellaceum  and 
D.  inclinatum. 

lUs'-tlch-ous,  a.     [Gr.  fiio-rixos  (distichos)  = 
having  two  rows  or  ranks,] 
Botany  : 

1.  Having  two  rows  or  ranks  ;  as  of  leaves, 
florets,  &c. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;   mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw<i 
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2,  Arranged  in  two  rows,  as  the  grains  in 
an  ear  of  barley,  or  leaves  on  opposite  sides 
of,  a  stem  or  axis. 

dis'-tich-ous-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  di^icfwus;  -ly.] 
In  two  rows  or  ranks. 

"The  leaves  are  said  to  be  arranged  diaUcJtously." — 
—Oardener's  Chronicle,  No.  410,  p.  539. 

^S-tig'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  St  =  Sl<;  (dts)  =  twice,two- 
fold,  and  arCyfjia  (stigmfx)  =  a  spot,  a  mark.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  belonging  to  the 
family  Astesisea,  having  two  pigment-spots, 
but  without  cilia,  flagelliform  filaments,  or 
other  locomotive  appendages  ;  the  motion 
being  like  that  of  a  leech.  The  form  of  the 
body  is  variable.    {Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

dis-^tU',  *dis-tUl.  *dis-tiUe.  *dis-tyU. 
*  dys-tyll,  v.i.  &  L  [Ft.  distiller,  from  Lat. 
distillo  =  to  fall  in  drops,  to  trickle  down  :  de 
=  down,  and  stillo  =  to  drop  ;  t^tilla  =  a  drop  ; 
Sp.  destilar;  Port,  destillar ;  Ital.  distilkire.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  fall  down  in  drops ;  to  trickle 
down. 

"  And  the  dull  drops  that  from  hia  purpled  bill 
As  from  a  limbeck  did  adowne  'listill. ' 

Spenser :  ifutabilitie,  vii,  ai. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  flow  gently  and  in  small  quantities. 
"The  Euphrates  diatilleth  out  of  the  mooutainB  of 

Armenia." — Raleigh:  Bistoryofthe  World. 

(2)  To  flow  gently  and  softly. 

*'  Wherewyth  he  offreth  plajruts  hia  aoule  to  save, 
That  Irom  hia  hearte  dystylleth  on  euery  syde." 

Wyat :  Prol.  to  the  Psal/mea. 

(3)  To  drop,  to  be  wet. 

"And  see  his  jaws  dAMil  with  emoking  gore." 

Pope  :  Momer's  Iliad,  xrii  72. 
^  IL  Chemistry : 

*  1.  To  be  distilled. 

"  That  thing  that  by  vertuea  o£  flre  .  .  .  distilUth 
withinne  the  vessel." — Book  of  Quin/r,  Essence,  p.  4. 

2.  To  practise  distillation  ;  to  use  a  still. 

"Hast  thou  not  leai-ned  me- how 
To  make  perfumes,  dist/l,  preserve?" 

Shakeap. :  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

B,  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally  : 

(1)  To  let  fall  or  send  down  in  drops. 

"They  pour  down  rain,  according  to  the  -vapour 
thereof,  which  the  clouds  do  drop  a.ua  distil  upon  man 
abundantly." -/o&  xxxvl.  28.      '^ 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  extract  with  care  and  diligence. 

*'  There  is  some  aoul  of  goodness  In  things  evil, 
Would  men  oliserviugly  distil  it  out." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv,  i, 

(2)  To  form  out  of  the  quintessence  or  finest 
parts  of. 

"As  'twere  from  forth  us  all,  a  man  distilled 
Out  of  our  virtues." 

Shakesp. :  TroUus  &  Cressida,  i,  3. 

(3)  To  extract  the  quintessence  of. 

"  Nature  presently  distilled 
Helen's  cheek,  but  not  her  heart." 

S/iakesp. :  As  Tou  Like  It,  iii,  2. 

(4)  To  form,  to  give  out. 

"  A  gentil  faerte  his  tunge  stilleth, 
That  it  malice  none  dittiUeth."     Qower,  1.  3. 

(6)  To  dissolve,  to  melt. 

"Digtilled  almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear." 
Sliakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

U.  Chemistry : 

1.  To  obtain  or  extract  by  the  process  of 
distillation. 

"The  liquid  distilled  from  benzoin  la  subject  to 
frequent  vicissitudes  of  fluidity  and  firmueaa."— Soyfe. 

2.  To  subject  to  the  process  of  distillation  ; 
to  rectify  ;  to  purify. 

"Ye  muste  distUle  this  wiyn  7  tymes."— Sooft  of 
Q^'inte  Essence,  p.  4. 

'  dis-tll'-la-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  or  can 
be  distilled  ;  At  for  distillation. 

"  liquor  coming  from  .the  disttllable  concretes." — 
Boyle  :  Works,  ii.  225. 

dJg_t3fl.'-late,  s.'  [Eng.  distil,  and  suff.  -ate 
{Chem.).']' 

Chem. :  The  product  of  distillation  found  in 
the  receiver  of  the  distilling  apparatus. 

"  The  source  from  which  the  distillate  is  obtained." 
Times  (Irish  Whisky),  Feb.  1, 1876. 

dis-ta-la'-tion,*  des-til-la'-tion,  *  dls- 
tll-la-ci-oun,  s.  (Lat.  dlbtillatio  =  a  trick- 
ling or  falling  down  in  drops,  from  distillatus, 
pa.  par.  of  distillo  =  to  drop  or  trickle  dovvii ; 
Fr.  distillation,  S^ 
zione,  Port.  destUlagdo .] 


Ital.  distilla- 


I.  Orditiary  Language : 

I.  Literally : 

*(1)  The  act  of  dropping,  or  falling  in  drops. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"A  substance  obtained  by  distillation." — Boyle: 
Works,  iv,  199. 

(3)  Anything  obtained  by  distillation ;  a  dis- 
tilled medicine. 

"  While  through  th'  obstructed  pores  the  struggling 
vapour 
And  bitter  distillation  force  their  way.' 

West :  Triumphs  of  the  Gout. 

*  (4)  The  act  of  pouring  out  in  drops. 

*  (5)  That  which  falls  in  drops. 

*  (6)  A  cold  in  the  head  ;  catarrh. 

"Tt  bredeth  rheumes,  catarrhs,  and  distillations." — 
TouchslOTte  of  Complexions,  p.  104. 

*2.  Fig.:  A  falling  or  wasting  away  gradually 
or  by  degrees. 

"His  liver  diseased  and  corrupted  hy  destination." 
Holland:  Suetonius,  p.  74. 

II.  Chemistry : 

1.  The  act  of  heating  a  solid  or  liquid  in 
a  vessel  so  constructed  that  the  vapours 
thrown  off  from  the  heated  substance  are 
collected  and  condensed.  Every  distilling 
apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  retort  or 
boiler,  in  which  vaporisation  takes  place,  a 
refrigerator  in  which  the  vapour  is  condensed, 
and  a  receiver.  Distillation  is  of  great  value 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  Pure  or  dis- 
tilled water,  so  indispensable  to  the  chemist, 
is  obtained  by  distillation ;  sea-water  can  be 
rendered  potable  by  the  same  process ; 
whilst  volatile  oils  and  essences  are  extracted 
from  plants  by  distillation  with  water  or 
alcohol.  Its  most  extensive  application  is  in 
the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  spirits.  A 
wort  or  saccharine  infusion  is  prepared  from 
malt  or  other  grain,  or  from  sugar,  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  160"  F.  After  being 
separated  from  the  grain  and  cooled  to  be- 
tween 60°  and  70°  F.,  a  certain  quantity  of 
yeast  is  added.  Fermentation  at  once  begins, 
and  the  saccharine  matter  is  resolved  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  the  former  of 
which  remains  in  the  liquid.  As  soon  as  the 
liquor  ceases  to  attenuate,  the  alcoholic  mix- 
ture, which  is  now  called  wash,  is  run  into 
the  still  and  submitted  to  distillation.  When 
a  strong  flavourless  spirit  is  required,  a  large 
and  peculiarly  constructed  still,  with  higli 
condensing  power,  is  used  ;  but  a  flavoured 
spirit  is  obtained  by  a  double  distillation  in  a 
small  still  with  low  condensing  power.  The 
product  of  the  first  distillation  is  called  "low 
wines."  A  re- distillation  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture produces  first  an  oil  which  is  separated, 
and  then  a  spirit  more  or  less  flavoured.  Malt 
liquor  is  impregnated  with  the  essential  oil 
of  barley ;  brandy  with  the  oil  of  the  grape ; 
rum  with  the  oil  of  the  sugar-cane ;  and  gin 
with  the  oil  of  juniper,  &c. 

%  (1)  Dry  distillation  is  a  term  applied  to  the 
distillation  of  a  solid  substance,  as  in  the 
preparation  and  purification  of  zinc. 

(2)  Fractioncd  distillation  is  the  separation 
of  liquids  having  diiferent  boiling  points.  In 
distillation  proper,  a  simple  mechanical  sepa- 
ration takes  place. 

(3)  Destructive  distillation  :  The  kind  of  dis- 
tillation produced  when  the  temperature  is 
raised  sufliciently  high  to  decompose  the 
substance,  and  evolve  new  products,  possess- 
ing different  qualities.  It '  is  exemplified  iu 
the  production  of  wood-naplitha,  pyroligneous 
acid,  and  tar,  by  the  distillation  of  wood  in 
close  vessels  at  a  high  temperature. 

2.  The  product  of  the  processs  of  distilla- 
tion ;  the  substance  drawn  by  the  still,  and 
found  in  the  receiver  of  the  distilling  appa- 
ratus. 

"  I  suffered  the  panes  of  three  several  deaths ;  .  .  . 

then  to  be  stopped  in,  like  a  strong  distillation,  with 

stinking  clothes."— iSftafteyj.  ,■  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 

iii.  5. 

^  Distillation,   and  the  various    processes 

dependent  on  it,  are  believed  to  have  been 

introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Moors  about 

A.D.    1150.      The    distillation    of    spii'ituous 

liquors  was  in  practice  in  Great  Britain  in  the 

sixteenth  century.    (Haydn.) 

*  distil-house,  *  distill-house,  s.    A 

distillery. 

"Schiedam  .  .  .  containing  near  three  hundred 
distill-Tiouses.'— 'Pocket  Hagazine  (1794),  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

dis-til'-la-tor-y,  *  dis-til-la-tor-ie,  a.  & 

$.  [Fr.  distillatoire,  Ital.  distillatorio,  Sp.  des- 
tilatorio,  from  Lat.  distillatus,  pa.  par.  of  dis- 
tillo.]   [Stillatobv.] 


*  A,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  used  in  the 
process  of  distillation. 

"Having  in  well-closed  distillatory  glasses  caught 
the  fumes." — Boyle:  Works,  i.1M. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Cliem. :  An  apparatus  used  in  distilling ; 
a  stiU. 

2.  Her. :  A  charge  borne  by  the  Distillers' 
Company,  and  usually  blazoned  :  "a  distilla- 
tory double  armed,  on  a  flre,  with  two  worms 
and  bolt  receivers."    (Ogilvie.) 

"  Thiuine  must  ye  do  make  in  the  fumeis  of  aischin 
a  distillatorie  of  glaa."— Sooft  of  Quinte  Essence,  p.  4. 

dis-tUled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Distil.] 

A,  As  pa.  par,  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj. :  Obtained  by  distillation  ;  puri- 
fied, perfumed. 

"  Balm  his  fouljhead  in  warm  distilUid  waters." 

S?iakesp. ;  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (Induct.,  i.). 

distUled-water,  s. 

Chem. :  Pure  water  obtained  by  distillation, 
H2O.  The  water,  if  it  contains  suspended 
impurities,  should  be  first  filtered.  The 
soluble  impurities  are  either  volatile  or  fixed. 
The  water  which  comes  over  first  about  one- 
tenth  should  be  rejected,  as  it  contains  nearly 
all  the  volatile  impurities.  The  worm  should 
be  of  block  tin,  silver,  or  platinum,  as  steam 
acts  on  glass,  dissolving  out  alkaline  silicates. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  mechanical 
spirting  of  the  liquid  ;  one-tenth  of  the  water 
should  be  left  iu  the  retort  ;  the  solid  impuri- 
ties are  also  left.  It  should  be  redistilled  to 
get  rid  of  truces  of  organic  matter,  after  it  has 
been  treated  with  a  little  caustic  potash  and 
permanganate  of  potassium,  to  oxidize  the 
organic  impurities.  If  it  still  contains  traces 
of  ammonia  it  should  be  again  redistilled  over 
KHS04'  to  fix  the  ammonia.  Distilled  water 
is  used  iu  chemical  analysis,  and  ought  always 
to  be  used  in  preparing  medicines.  It  should 
give  no  precipitate  with  AgNOs,  showing  the 
absence  of  chlorides ;  nor  with  ammonia 
oxalate,  showing  the  absence  of  lime ;  nor 
with  barium  cldoride,  BaClg,  showing  the 
absence  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  drop  of  perman- 
ganate of  potassium  should  give  a  pink  tint 
to  the  water,  showing  the  absence  of  organic 
matter. 

dis-til'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  distil;  -er.]  Specifically, 
one  whose  business  is  the  production  of  spirits 
by  distillation. 

"  Our  copious  granaries  distillers  thin." 

Wart07i :  Oxford  JYewsman's  Verses  (1767). 

dis-tn'-ler-y,  s.    [Fr.  distillerie.] 

*  1.  The  act  or  process  of  distillation. 

2.  A  place  or  building  where  distillation  is 
carried  on. 

' '  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  distillery." — PenntMit: 
London,  p.  41. 

dis-til'-ling,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Distil.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Dropping,  falling  in  drops. 

2.  Chem. :  Used  or  adapted  for  distilla- 
tion. 

"A  distilling  apparatus  for  the  supply  of  fresh 
water."— Timea,  Nov.  4,  1878.     (Advt,J 

C.  As  sv^st. :  The  act  or  process  of  distilla- 
tion. 

*  dis-til'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  distil;  -msnt.]  That 
which  is  extracted  by  distillation  ;  a  distil- 
late, 

"  TTpon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperouB  distUment." 

Shakesp. :  HanUet,  i.  6. 

dis-lTinct',  a.,  adv.,  &  $.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dis- 
tinctus,  pa.  par.  of  distingue  =  to  distinguish 
(q.v.) ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  distinto.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Marked  out  or  off;  set  apart  and  dis- 
tinguished from  others  by  visible  marks  or 
signs ;  specifled. 

"  No  place 
Is  yet  distiTWt  by  name," 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vli.  636,  586. 

2.  Distinguished  or  discriminated  in  words. 

"  In  other  maner  ben  distinct  the  spices  of  glotonie." 
— Chaucer :  Parson's  Tale. 

3.  DiflTerent  in  nature  or  kind ;  not  alike. 

"  The  firelock  of  the  Highlander  was  quite  disHnct 
from  the  weapon  which  he  used  in  close  fight." — Jfa- 
caulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii, 

4.  Different,  separate,  not  conjoined. 

"  E1;emity,  the  various  aeutenue  past, 
Assigns  the  severed  throng  distinct  abodes." 

Young  :  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  336,  887. 


boll,  b^;  pout,  j<J^l;  cat,  9.eU,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =f. 
-c}an  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis..   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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5.  Clear,  unconfused,  plain,  evident ;  so 
cleai'ly  marked  out,  in  nature  or  qualities,  as 
to  be  readily  distinguished  from  others. 

6.  Clear  in  sound. 

*  7.  Marked,  spotted,  variegated. 

"  Tempestuous  fell 
His  nxrows  from  the  fourfolrt-visnged  Four, 
Distiiict  with  eyes,  and  from  the  livinK  ■wheels 
Distinct  alike  with  multitude  of  eyea.' 

Mittmt :  P.  L.,  vt  844-47. 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  Distinctly. 

"Be  that  again  proclaimed  distinct  and  loud." 

Thomson  :  Liberty,  iii.  277. 

*  C.  As  subst. :  A  distinct,  separate  body  or 
individual. 

"  Two  distinct!,,  division  none, 
Number  there  in  love  was  Blaiu." 

Sliakeap. :  I'hcenm  &  Turtle,  27,  28. 

%  For  the  difference  between  distinct  and 
different,  see  Different. 

*  dis-tinct',  *  dis-tincte,  v.(.  [O,  Fr.  dis- 
tlncter,  from  Lat.  distinctus.] 

1.  To  distinguish. 

"  There  can  no  wight  distinct  it  so, 
That  he  dare  saie  a  word  thereto." 

Jiomauni  ofUieJlose,  e,199,  6,200. 

2.  To  mark  out,  to  define. 

"In  the  which  year  [1288]  died  Stephen  Langton, 
Archbiahoj)  of  Canterburie,  by  whom  the  chapters  of 
the  Bible,  in  that  order  and  nmnber  as  we  now  use 
them,  were  first  dUtincted." — Fox  :  Martyrs,  p.  248, 

*  dis-tinct'-i-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  distinct;  i  con- 
nective, and  suff.  -fy.'\    To  make  distinct. 

"  Both  distinctify  and  magnify  ita  feeblest  component 
nienibers."— jProctiw,.-  JlylTis andMarvels  of  Astronoiny, 

p.  247. 

dis-tinc'-tion,  *  dis-tinc-ci-on,  *  dis- 
tinc-ci-ount  *  dis~tinc-ti-oun»  s.  [Lat. 
ihbtinctio  =  a  marking  out,  distincLion  ;  Fr. 
distinction;  Sp.  distincioii ;  Ital.  distinzione, 
from  Lat.  distinctn-s,  pa.  par.  of  distinguo.} 

*  1.  The  act  of  distinguishing,  dividing,  or 
marking  off. 

"The  distinction  oi  tragedy  into  acts  was  not  known; 
or,  if  it  were,  it  is  yet  so  darkly  delivered  to  us,  that 
we  camiot  make  it  out." — Dryden :  Jissayion^Bra- 
nuUick  Poesy. 

*  2.  A  dividing,  separating,  or  keeping 
apart. 


*  3-  A  division,  a  branch. 

"I  thisae  dittinctiun  beoth  fif  cheapitres." — Ayen- 
bite,  p.  12. 

4.  The  act  of  distinguishing  or  discriminat- 
ing between. 

"This  fierce  abridgment 
Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
jDistinction  should  be  rich  iu," 

Shakcsp. :  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

*  0.  Discernment,  judgment,  discrimina- 
tion ;  the  power  of  distinguisliing. 

"  She  left  the  eye  distinction  to  cull  out 
The  one  from  the  other." 

Beaumont  &  Fletcher. 

6.  That  which  serves  to  distinguish  one 
thing  from  others  ;  a  mark  or  note  of  dif- 
ference. 

'•  Xone  can  venture  to  fix  the  precise  moment  at 
which  either  distinctiwi  ceased." — Macaulay  ;  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  i. 

7.  A  distinguishing  quality,  property,  or 
characteristic. 

"  The  streams  are  lost  amid  the  splendid  blank, 
O'erwhelming  all  distinction." 

Cowpcr :  Task,  v.  96,  97. 

8.  Difference  regarded ;  regard  to  circum- 
stances, qualities,  or  characteristics  ;  discrim- 
ination. 

"There  is  no  distinctioun  of  Jew  and  of  Greek,  for 
the  same  Lord  of  all  is  rich  in  all  that  ynvardli  clei>en 
hem." — Wydiffe:  Romans  x. 

9.  A  difference  made  or  drawn  between 
things. 

",  .  .  but  the  distinctions  rest  upon  unsupported 
conjectures."— /-e?owf;  Cred.  Early  Rom.  JTist.  (1855), 
ch.  xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  §  22. 

10.  Eminence,  superiority ;  elevation  in 
rank  or  character;  honour,  estimation. 

"Among  philosophers  .  .  .  merit  only  makes  dis- 
tinction,"—C/oldsmitli:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  xiii. 

H.  That  which  confers  eminence  or  superi- 
ority, as  a  high  office  or  honour  bestowed. 

"He  had  been  elected  speaker  in  the  late  reign 
under  circumstances  which  made  that  distinction 
peculiarly  honournbJe." — Macaulay:  llUt.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

12-  Honour,  credit. 

1[  Without  distinction:  Promiscuously,  alike, 
indiscriminately ;  without  regard  to  differences 
existing. 

^  For  the  difference  between  distinction  and 
difference,  see  Difference. 

dlS-tinct'-ive,  u.    [Fr.  distinctlf ;  Ital.  k  Sp. 
distintivo.'] 


1.  Serving  to  mark  distinction  or  difference. 

"The  Holy  One  is  a. digtinctioe  title  of  God." — Har- 
row -■  Sermons,  vol.  ii. ,  ser,  JH. 

*  2.  Having  the  power  to  distinguish  or  dis- 
criminate ;  discriminating. 

"  Credulous  and  vulgar  auditors  readily  believe  it, 
and  the  more  judicious  and  distinctive  heads  do  not 
reject  it,"— Browne :  Vulgar  Errours. 
3.  Distinguished,  separate,  distinct. 

"All  carpet  patterns  should  be  constructed  as  dis- 
tinctioe  from  w!iU  patterns. "—/>r.  Dresser,  in  CasselVs 
Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  248. 

•' dis-tinct'-ive-ly,  «dw.     [Eng.  distinctive; 

-ly-] 

1.  With  proper  distinction  or  difference. 

"  Her  sweet  tongue  could  speak  distinctively 
Greeke,  Latin, Tuscane,  Spanish,  French,  and  Dutch." 
Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  855. 

2.  Plainly,  without  confusion,  accurately. 

"  To  what  end  doth  he  distinctively  assign  a  peculiar 
dispensation  of  operations  to  the  Father,  of  ministeries 
to  the  Son,  of  gifts  to  the  Holy  Ghost?"— Barrow; 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser,  26. 

dis-tinct'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  distinct;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  distinct  manner  ;  with  distinction  • 
not  confusedly. 

*  2.  Separately,  apart. 

"  111  the  particle  Kat  as  distinctly  put  to  each," — 
Goodioin:  Works,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  1.1.' 

3.  Plainly,  evidently,  clearly. 

"His  work  distinctly  trace." 

Cowper :  Testimony  of  Divine  Adoption. 

i.  "With  a  distinct  voice  ;  plainly,  clearly, 
"So  they  read  in  the  book  in  the  law  of  God  dis- 
tinctly."— Nehem.  viii.  8, 
^  5.  Explicitly. 

"  I  do  not  in  position  distinctly  speak  of  her." 

Shakcsp. :  Othello,  iii.  3. 

*  6.  With  discrimination  or  meaning ;  sig- 
nificantly. 

"  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly : 
There's  meaning  in  thy  snores." 

Shakcsp. :  Tempest,  ii.  l. 

•(f  For  the  difference  between  distinctly  and 
clearly,  see  Clearly. 

dis-tinct'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  distinct ; -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  distinct  or  separate. 

"Its  incorijoreity  or  distinctness  from  the  body."— 
Cudworth:  Intell,  System,  p.  a". 

2.  Such  separation  or  difference  between 
things  as  makes  them  easily  distinguish- 
able. 

3.  Clearness  or  plainness  of  sound. 

4.  Clearness,  precision,  exactness. 

"  In  order  to  write  with  precision,  one  must  possess  a 
very  considerable  degree  oi  distinctness  and  accuracy." 
— Blair,  vol.  i.,  lect.  10. 

"*5.  Discrimination,  judgment,  discernment ; 
the  power  of  discriminating  or  distinguishing 
between  things. 

"The  membranes  and  humours  of  the  eye  are  per- 
fectly pellucid,  and  void  of  colour,  for  the  clearness, 
and  for  the  distinctness,  of  vision,"  —  Ray :  on  the 
Creation. 

*  dis-tinct'-or,  s.      [Lat]     One  who  distin- 
guishes or  makes  distinctions. 

"Such  curious  distinctors."  —  ffolinshed:  Descr.  of 
Ireland,  ch.  i.  I 

**  dis-tinct'-iire,  s.       [Eng.  distinct;  -ure.] 
Distinctness. 

*  dis-tin'-gued  (gued  as  gwed),  *  dis- 

tingweo^  a-     [Fr.  distinguer  =  to  distin- 
guish.] , Distinguished. 

"  Art  thou  distingwed  nud  embellsed  by  the  spryng- 
jTig  fioures  of  the  first  somer  sesoun?" — Chaucer: 
Bocthius,  p.  47. 

dis-tin'-guislL  (gu  as  gw),  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  dis- 
tinguer; Sp.  &  Port,  distinguir ;  Ital.  distin- 
guere,  from  Lat.  distinguo  =  to  mark  with  a 
prick,  to  distinguish  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
a  form  siiHj/KO  (not  found)  =  to  prick;  cogn. 
with  Eng.  sting  and  stigma  (q.v.),] 
A.  TraTisitlve : 

1.  To  make  distinct,  or  indicate  difference 
by  an  external  mark. 

2.  To  separate  from  others  by  some  distinc- 
tive characteristic  ;  to  constitute  a  mark  of 
difference  or  distinction  in  things. 

3.  To  classify  or  arrange  according  to  dif- 
ferentordistinctive  properties,  characteristics, 
or  qualities. 

"Moses  distinguishes  the  causes  of  the  flood  into 
those  that  belong  to  the  heavens,  and  those  thatl>elong 
to  the  earth:  the  rains,  and  the  abyss." — Bwrnct: 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

4.  To  note  or  perceive  the  distinction  or 
difference  between  different  things  ;  to  recog- 
nize the  individuality  of;  to  discriminate  be- 


(1)  By  the  senses. 

"  Being  set  before  you  both  together,  _^ 

A  judging  sight  doth  soon  distinguish  either. 

Drayton:  Matilda  to  K.  John. 

(2)  By  the  understanding  or  reason. 

"By  our  reason  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish ^oo^ 
from  evil." — Watts:  Logic. 

5.  To  perceive  the  existence  of  with  th-j 
senses  :  as.  To  distinguish  a  sound. 

*  6.  To  discern  critically  ;  to  .iudge. 

"  No  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man, 
Than  of  hia  outward  show  ! " 

SJtakesp. :  Richard  III,,  iii,  1, 

*  7.  To  understand. 

"  No  man  could  disting uishwhut  he  Baid." 

Shahesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrcce,  1,785. 

8.  To  make  eminent,  noted,  or  known ;  to 
gain  distinction  for. 

"In  all  the  four  characters  he  had  distinguished 
hijnsBli."— Macaulay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  457. 
B.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  make  a  distinction  ;  to  discriminate  ; 
to  mark  or  note  the  distinction  or  difference. 
"The  reader  must  \e3xn  to  distinguish." — Eerscliel: 
Astronomy  (1858),  §  252. 

^  Followed  also  by  between. 
"It  is  not  so  easy  to  distinguish  between  notoriety 
and  fame," — Emerson  :  Books. 

"^  2.  To  become  distinct,  distinguishable,  or 
differentiated. 

"llie  little  embryo  first  distinguishes  into  a  little 
knot."— ./er.  Taylor. 

%  (1)  Blair  thus  discriminates  between  the 
twowords  to  distinguish  and  to  separate:  "We 
distinguish  what  we  want  not  to  confound 
with  another  thing ;  we  separate  what  we 
want  to  remove  from  it.  Objects  are  distin- 
guisJied  from  one  another  by  their  qualities  ; 
they  are  separated  by  the  distance  of  time  or 
place."  {Blair :  Lect.  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles 
Lettres  (1817),  vol.  i..  p.  229.) 

(2)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
distinguish  and  to  discriminate:  "To  distin- 
guish is  the  general,  to  discriminate  is  the 
particular  term  :  the  former  is  an  indefinite, 
the  latter  a  definite  action.  To  discriminate 
is  in  fact  to  distinguish  specifically  ;  hence  we 
speak  of  a  distinction  as  true  or  false,  but  of 
a  discrimination  as  nice.  We  distinguish 
things  as  to  their  divisibility  or  unity ;  we 
discriminate  them  as  to  their  inherent  proper- 
ties :  we  distinguish  things  tliat  are  like  or 
unlike,  to  separate  or  collect  thein ;  we  dis- 
criminate things  only  that  are  different  for  the 
purpose  of  sejiarating  one  from  the  other  :  wu 
distinguish  by  means  of  the  senses  as  well  as 
the  understanding ;  we  discriminate  by  the 
understanding  only  :  we  distlngidsh  things  by 
their  colour,  or  we  distinguish  moral  objects 
by  their  truth  or  falsehood  ;  we  discriminate 
the  characters  of  men,  or  we  discriminate 
their  merits  accftrding  to  circumstances." 

^  For  the  difference  betwefn  to  distinguish 
and  to  sign^iUze,  see  Signalize. 


dis-tin'-guish-a-ble  (gu  as  gw),  o.    [Eng. 
distinguish;  -able.'] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  distinguished  or  dis- 
criminated from  others ;  capable  of  being  dis- 
tinguished. 

"  Left  a  race  behind 
Like  to  themselves,  distinguishable  scarce 
From  Gentiles."  Milton  :  P.  R.,  iii.  423-25- 

2.  Capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses ; 
perceptible. 

"Things  that  move  ao  swift  as  not  to  affect  the 
senses  distinctly  with  several  distinguishable  distances 
of  their  motion." — Locke :  Human  Understanding, 
bk.  ii.,  ch,  xiv. 

*3.  Worthy  of  note  or  of  regard;  distin- 
guished, notable. 

"  I  would  endeavour  tliat  my  betters  should  seek  me 
by  the  merit  of  something  distinguislutble." — Swift. 

^  dis-tin'-guish-a-ble-ness  (gu  as  gw), 

s.     [Eng.  distinguishable;  -ness.]    The  quality 
or  state  of  being  distinguishable. 

*  dis-tin'-guish-a-bly  (gu  as  gw),  adv. 
[Eng.  distinguisha'SQ.e) ;  -ly.]  In  a  manner  or 
degree  capable  of  being  distinguished  or  dis- 
criminated from  others  ;  distinctly,  notably. 

"  Distinguishably  iu  the  taste  of  the  most  admired 
reflections  of  some  of  our  favourite  authors." — Cam- 
bridge :  The  Scribleriad,  bk.  iv. 

dis-tin'-guislied  (gu  as  gw),  pa.  par.  & 
a,    [Distinguish.] 

A.  Asjja.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjectioe : 

I.  Marked  by  some  distinctive  or  distin- 
guishing sign  or  property. 

"  That  instant  Pallas,  bursting  from  a  cloud. 
Fixed  a  distinguislied  mark,  and  cried  aloud." 

Pope :  Hotner's  Odysey,  viii.  219,  220. 


fate,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  ^on;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  vi^^^e«  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce=e;  ey  =  a.     qiu  =  kw» 
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2.  Exceeding  or  surpassing  othei-s ;  unusual, 
above  the  common, 

"  For  sins  committed  with  many  aggravations  of 
guilt,  the  furnace  of  wrath  wlU  be  suveu  times  hotter, 
and  burn  with  a  distini/uUhed  tuTy."—Jtogers, 

3.  Eminent,  noted,  or  celebrated  for  some 
superior  or  extraordinary  quality. 

•'They  could  far  more  easily  bear  the  pre-eminence 
of  a  distinguUJied  stranger." — Mtzcaulay  :  Hi$t.  Eng., 
eh.  xill. 

*  4.  Marked,  noticeable. 

"  Mrs,  Delvile  received  her  with  the  most  dittin- 
ffuished  politeness," — Jliiis  Bumey :  Cecilia.,  bk.  iii,, 
ch.  vii. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  distin- 
guished, cons^cuous,  eminent,  noted,  and  iUus- 
trioiis:  "The  idea  of  an  object  having  some- 
thing attached  to  it  to  excite  notice  is  common 
to  all  these  terms.  Distinguished  in  its  general 
sense  expresses  little  more  than  this  idea ; 
the  rest  are  but  modes  of  distinguislied.  A 
thing  is  distinguished  in  proportion  as  it  is 
distinct  or  separate  from  others ;  it  is  conspi- 
cuous in  proportion  as  it  is  easily  seen ;  it  is 
iioted  in  proportion  as  it  is  widely  known.  In 
this  sense  a  rank  is  distinguished;  a  situation 
is  conspicuous ;  a  place  is  noted.  Persons  are 
distingu'ished  by  external  mark.s  or  by  charac- 
teristic qualities  ;  persons  or  tilings  are  con- 
spicKous  mostly  from  some  external  mark  ; 
persons  or  things  are  noted  mostly  by  colla- 
teral circumstances.  A  man  may  be  distin- 
guislied  by  his  decorations,  or  he  may  be  dis- 
guished  by  his  manly  air,  or  by  his  abilities  ; 
a  person  is  consjncuous  by  the  gaudiness  of  his 
dress  ;  a  house  is  conspicuous  that  stands  on  a 
hill :  a  person  is  noted  for  having  performed  a 
wonderful  cure  ;  a  place  is  noted  for  its  fmo 
waters.  "We  may  be  distinguished  for  things 
good,  bad,  or  indifiereut :  we  may  be  conspi- 
cuous for  our  singularities  or  that  which  only 
attracts  vulgar  notice  :  we  may  be  noted  for 
that  which  is  bad,  and  mostly  for  that  which 
is  the  subject  of  vulgar  discourse  ;  we  can  be 
eminent  [and  illustrious  only  for  that  which 
is  really  good  and  praiseworthy ;  the  former 
applies,  however,  mostly  to  those  things 
vyhich  set  a  man  high  in  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance  ;  the  latter  to  that  which  makes 
him  shine  before  the  world.  A  man  of  dis- 
tinguished talent  will  be  apt  to  excite  envy  if 
he  be  not  also  distinguished  for  his  jtrivate 
virtue  :  affectation  is  never  better  pleased 
than  when  it  can  i)lace  itself  in  such  a  con- 
spicuous situation  as  to  draw  all  eyes  upon 
itself :  lovers  of  fame  are  sometimes  contented 
to  render  themselves  noted  for  their  vices  or 
absurdities  ;  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  a 
man  than  to  render  himself  eminent  for  his 
professsional  skill :  it  is  the  lot  of  but  few  to 
be  illustrious,  and  those  few  are  very  seldom 
to  be  envied.  In  an  extended  and  moral 
application,  these  terms  may  be  employed  to 
heighten  the  character  of  an  object ;  a  favour 
may  be  said  to  be  distinguished,  piety  eminent, 
and  a  w^me illustrious."    {Crdbb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*dis-tm'-gTiished-ly  (gu  as  gw),  adv. 
[Eng.  distinguished ;  -ly.]  In  a  distinguished 
manner;  eminently. 

dis-tiii'-guish-er  (gu  as  gw),   s.     [Eng. 

distinguish ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  distinguishes  or  separates  one 
thing  from  another  by  marks  of  difference. 

"  Let  as  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  in  this  distin- 
ijuisher  of  times,  and  visible  deity,  the  sun." — Browne  : 
Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  One  who  accurately  discerns  the  differ- 
ence or  discriminates  between  things  ;  a  criti- 
cal observer. 

"  If  1  should  ask  any.  the  most  subtil  disting^iisher." 
— Bobbes  :  Answer  to  Br.  lirainhall. 

dis-tin'-guish-ing  (gu  as  gw),  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.     [Distinguish. ] 

A,  As  pr.  i:)ar. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Constituting  a  difference  or  distinction  ; 
distinctive. 

2.  Marking  difference  or  distinction  ;  dis- 
tinctive, peculiar. 

"The  distinguishing  badge  of  the  Anglican  Church." 
—Macaulay  :  JJist.  Eng.,  cTi.  v. 

C,  As  snbst. :  The  act  of  marking  difference 
or  distinction  ;  a  separating  from  others. 

distinguishing-pennant,  <>. 

Nautical  : 

1.  The  special  or  proper  flag  of  a  vessel. 

2.  A  si)ecial  pennant  hoisted  to  call  atten- 
tion to  signals. 


*  dis-tin'-giiish-ing-lj^  (gu  as  gw),  adv. 

[Eng.  distinguishing;  -ly.]  In  a  distinguish- 
ing manner ;  with  some  mark  or  degree  of 
distinction ;  markedly. 

"A  provision  distiTiguishingly  calculated  for  the 
E^me  purpose  of  levitation."  —  Paley :  Natural 
2'heologn,  en.  xii. 

*  dis-tm'-guisb-ment  (gu  as  gw),  s     A 

distinction ;  an  observation  of  diflerence. 

"  Should  a  like  language  use  to  all  degrees. 
And  mannerly  distinguishment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar," 

Shakegp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

*  dis-tl'-tle,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  title 
(q.v.).]    To  strip  or  divest  of  a  title. 

"That  were  the  next  way  to  distitle  myself  of 
honour." — Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  2. 

*  <Ws-ti'-tled  (tied  as  teld),  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[Distitle.] 

*  dis-ti'-tling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Distitle.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  \'erb). 

C.  As  suist. .  The  act  of  divesting  of  a 
title. 

dis'-tom-a,  s.  [Gr.  dt  =  SiV  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  o-ro/xa  (stoma)  =  a  mouth.] 

Zoology : 

1.  A  genus  of  internal  parasitic  worms, 
order  Trematoda,  class  Platyelmintha,  vul- 
garly' known  as  "Suctorial  Worms"  or 
"Flukes."  The  Distoma  is  commonly  found 
in  the  liver  and  biliary  ducts  of  sheep  and 
other  ruminants,  deriving  nourishment  from 
the  fluids  in  which  it  is  immersed,  and  giving 
rise  to  the  disease  known  as  the  "rot."  The 
body  of  the  creature,  which  is  not  quite  an 
inch  in  length,  is  flattened,  and  resembles  iu 
some  degi'ee  a  minute  sole  or  flat-fish ;  at  its 
anterior  extremity  is  a  circular  disc,  or  sucker, 
which  is  perforated  by  the  aperture  of  the 
mouth ;  wliilst  a  second  sucker  of  similar 
form,  but  imperforate,  is  placed  upon  the 
ventml  surface  of  the  body.  With  these, 
both  formerly  thought  to  he  mouths,  whence 
the  name,  ilie  parasite  clings  firmly  to  the 
body  of  its  host. 

The  embryo  on  its  discharge  from  the  egg  is 
of  conical  form  and  aquatic  habits,  swimming 
freely  by  means  of  cilia,  with  which  it  is 
covered.  These,  however,  it  does  not  retain 
long,  and  passing  into  its  second  stage  of 
development,  it  enters  the  body  of  some  fresh- 
water mollusc,  where  it  remains  until  its 
temporary  host  is  accidentally  taken  into  the 
system  of  some  ruminant,  when  it  undergoes 
its  final  transformation  and  passes  into  its 
mature  stage  of  development.  Distoma  has 
;  occasionally  been  found  in  man. 

2.  A  genus  of  Tunicnta,  family  Botryllida?. 
They  occur  on  marine  Algse.  Brancliial  and 
anal  orifices  six-rayed. 

dis-tom'-i-dEB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  distom(a) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  Trematoda,  type  Distoma. 

dis'-td-miis,  s.    [Distoma.] 

Zool.  :  The  same  as  Distoma  (2). 

*  dis-tor'que-ment  (que  as  k),  s.     [Lat. 

distorqiieo  =  to  twist,  tu  distort.]  A  distortion, 
a  writhing. 

"  Like  the  distorqttemcnts  of  a  darted  conscience." — 
Feltham  :  Jiesolves. 

dis-tort',   t'.t.     [Fr.   ditorquer,  detordrp.  ;    Sp. 
&  Port,  detorcer  ;  Ital.  distorcere.]  [Distort,  a.  J 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  twist,  bend,  or  put  out  of  the  natural 
figure  or  posture  ;  to  deform,  to  disfigure. 

"  And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail." 
Byrmi:  Bcstructioa  of  Sennacherib. 

2.  To  represent  in  a  distorted  form :  as,  His 
features  were  distorted  in  the  miiTor. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  force  out  of  the  true  course  or  direc- 
tion ;  to  pervert,  to  bias,  to  prejudice. 

"Once  they  loomed  dimly  through  an  obscuring  and 
distorting  liaze  of  prejudice." — Macaulay ;  Sist.  Eng., 
cb.  xiii. 

2.  To  turn  or  twist  from  the  true  meaning  ; 
to  wrest,  to  pervert. 

"  The  words  of  Mr.  Hooker,  thus  pitifully  distorted. ' 
~I/ammo7td :  U'orks,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iL,  p.  51. 

*  dis-tort;  a.  [Lat.  distortiis,  pa.  par.  of  dis- 
torqueo  =  to  twist  aside  :  dis  =  away,  apart ; 
torqueo  =  to  twist.]    Distorted. 

"  Her  face  was  ugly,  and  her  mouth  distort  ' 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  xii.  36. 


dis-tort'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Distort,  ^.j 

1.  Lit.  :  Twisted,  turned,  or  bent  from  the 
natural  course  or  figure. 

"  Seated  here 
On  thy  distorted  root,  with  hearers  none." 

Cotopvr :  Vardley  OaJc. 

*  dis-tort'-ed-ly",  adv.     [Eng.  distorted  ;  -ly.] 

In  a  distorted  or  perverted  manner ;  by  per- 
version. 

"They  so   violently  and   distortedly   pervert  the 

natural  order  of  things."— Cudworth  :  Morality,  bk.  iv. 

ch.  iv. 

dlS-tort'-er,  s.  [Eng.  distort;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  distorts. 

dis-torf-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Distort,  -y.J 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  twisting  or  turning 

out  the  natural  figure  ;  distortion. 

dis-tor'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dlstortio,  from  distortus, 
pa.  par.  of  distorqueo.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  distorting,  twisting,  or  turning 
out  of  the  natural  form  or  figure ;  a  writhing, 
or  twisting,  a  contortion. 

"  Writhing  in  dire  distorHons." 
Savage :  On  the  Jiecovery  of  a  Lady  of  Quality. 

2.  The  state  of  being  distorted  or  out  of 
shape  ;  a  distorted  part  of  a  body,  adeformity. 

"  More  ordinary  imperfections  and  distortions  of  the 
body." — Wotton:  lieliquiCB  Wotton.,  p.  79. 

II,  Fig. :  The  wresting  or  perverting  of  the 
true  meaning  of  words. 

"  These  absurdities  are  all  framed  by  a  childish  dis- 
tortion ot  ray -vot^s." — Bp.  Wren. 

"^  dis-tort'-ive,  a.     [Eng.  distort ;  -ive.] 

1.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  distortions, 
distorting. 

2.  Having  distortions,  distorted. 

^8-tort'-dr,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  distorts,  a 
distorter. 

distortor-oris,  s. 

Anat. :  A  name  given  to  one  of  the  zygo- 
matic muscles,  which  distorts  the  mouth  in 
rage,  grinning,  &c. 

*  dis- tour'- ble,  *  des-tro-ble,  *  dis- 
tro-ble,  •  dis-tur-ble,  *  dis-turb- 
el~yn,  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  a.wa.y, 
apart,  and  tourbler,  turbler  =  to  disturb,  from 
Lat.  turbula,  dim.  of  turban  a,  crowd.]  To 
disturb,  to  throw  into  disorder  or  confusion, 
to  confound. 

"  I  am  ryght  sori'  yif  I  have  oughte 
Distroubled  yow  out  of  your  thoughte." 

Chaucer  :  Book  of  the  Duchess,  522. 

d!s-tr^Ct',  v.t.   &  %.     [Fr.   distroire;  Sp.  dis- 
traer;  Port,  distrahir ;  Ital.  distraere.]    [Dis- 
tract, a.] 
A.  Transitive : 

I.  Literally: 

*  1.  To  draw  or  pull  in  different  directions. 

"  The  needle  endeavours  to  conform  unto  the  meri- 
dian ;  but  being  distracted,  drivetli  that  way  where 
tlie  greaten  and  powerfuUer  part  of  the  earth  is 
placed."— Ziroume;  i'ulgar Errtmrs. 

*  2.  To  divide,  to  separate,  to  break  up  into 
parts. 

"  Distract  your  array,  ithich  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-marked  footmen." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  iii.  7. 

3.  To  turn  or  draw  from  one  point ;  to 
divert  from  one  subject  to  a  number  of  others. 

"  If  he  cannot  wholly  avoid  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
he  hopes  to  distract  it  by  a  multiplicity  of  the  object." 

— South. 

II.  FiguroMvely : 

1.  To  fill  with  contrary  considerations  :  to 
perplex,  to  harass  or  to  disturb  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  cares  or  thoughts. 

"  An  infant  daughter  late  my  griefs  increased. 
And  all  a  mother's  cares  distract  my  breast." 

Pope :  Sappho  to  Phaon,  77.  78. 

2.  To  disturb  the  peace  of  by  internal  dis- 
sensions ;  to  tear  asunder. 

"  The  Anglican  Church  was,  at  this  time,  not  less 
distracted  than  the  Galilean  Church." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  cli.  xiv. 

3.  To  disturb  or  disorder  the  reason  or 
intellect ;  to  derange,  to  put  beside  oneself. 

"  This  news  distracts  me," 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

*  B.  Jntrans. :  To  become  distracted,  to  be 
beside  oneself. 

"  Like  to  distract,  she  lifted  up  his  head, 
Cry'd  Lindy,  Lindy,  waes  me,  are  ye  dead  ?" 

Boss  :  Eel-enore,  p.  15. 

''  dis-tracf ,  *  dis-tra'cte,  a.  [Lat.  distractus, 
pa.  par.   of  distraho  =  to  draw  in  different 
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directions  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  traJio  =  to 
draw.] 

1.  Lit. :  Separated,  divided,  disjoined. 

"  To  your  audit  comes 
Their  distract  pareele  in  combined  sums." 

Shahesp. :  Lover's  Complaint,  230,  281. 

2,  Fig. :  Distracted  in  mind. 

"  The  fellow  is  (ii5(rac(,  and  so  am  I." 

Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  ?. 

dis-trSxst'-ed,  v^-  P^^'^-  &  ^-     [Distract,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Lit. :  Divided,  separated,  disjoined. 

"  But  to  the  brightest  beams 
Distracted  clouds  giveaway :  so  stand  thou  forth, 
The  time  is  fair  again." 

STuikesp.  :  AlVa  Well  that  Ends  Well,  v.  ill 

2.  Fig.  :  Disturbed  or  disordered  mfintally ; 
perplexed,  confounded,  harassed. 

"  One  tender  friend  of  my  distracted  mind." 

Pope :  Bomer'B  Iliad,  lix.  3*4. 

^ts-trSiCt'-ed-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  distracted ;  -ly.} 

1.  Disjointly  ;  by  fits  and  starts. 

"For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  il  2. 

2.  Madly,  franticly  ;  like  one  distracted. 
"  Distractedly  she  did  her  hands  extend." 

Drayton :  Barons'  Wars,  bk.  li. 

*  dia-trS-ct^-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  distracted ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dis- 
tracted ;  distraction. 

"The  present  di&tractedness  ot'tay  mind."— Soi/Ze.' 
Works,  i.  41. 

dis-tract'-er,  s.  [Eng.  distract;  -er.]  One 
"who  or  that  which  distracts. 

"  Such  inspiration  as  this,  is  no  distracter  from,  but 
an  accomplisher  and  enlarger  of  human  facnlties," 
—More:  Conj.  Cabb.  (Prel). 

*  dis-tract'-fful,  «.  [Eng.  distract ;  -fuUJ).'] 
Causing  distraction ;  distracting. 

"  In  tha.t  disiractful  shape." 

Eeywood :  Love's  Mistris,  sig.  F  9. 

*  dis-tr^t'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  distract;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  drawn  aside,  or  in  different 
directions. 

dis-tract'-ile,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
tractile  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Divided  in  two  parts  ;  torn  asunder ; 
an  epithet  applied  to  the  connective  when  it 
is  attached  to  the  filament  in  a  horizontal 
manner,  so  as  to  separate  the  two  anther 
lobes.    Example,  in  Salvia  officinalis. 

dis-tr3.ct'-mg,j>r.  par.,  a.,  &s.  [Distract,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  ..is  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Ae  subst. :  The  act  of  diverting,  disturb- 
ing, or  deranging  mentally  ;  distraction. 

dlS-trac'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  distractio,  from  dis- 
tractus,  pa.  par.  of  distrdho  ;  Fr.  distraction; 
Sp.  distracdon;  Ital.  distrazione.'} 

*I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  in  different  direc- 
tions ;  separation. 


2.  A  separate  or  detached  body  or  portion ; 
a  detachment. 

"  While  he  was  yet  in  Rome, 
His  jKiwer  went  out  in  such  distraciiwts,  as 
Beguiled  all  spies."      Shakesp.  :  Ant.  &  Cleop.,  iii.  7. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  or  diverting  from  a 
point  or  matter. 

2.  A  state  of  confusion  or  perplexity  caused 
by  a  multiplicity  of  thoughts  or  cares  dis- 
tracting the  mind ;  embarrassment. 

"  Behold  distraction,  frenzy,  aud  amazement. 
Like  witle^  antics,  one  another  meet." 

Shakesp.  :  TroUus  &  Cressida,  v.  3. 

3.  Violent  mental- excitement  arising  from 
yam,  care,  &c. 

"  And  in  distraction's  bitter  mood 
She  weeps  with  wild  despair." 

Scott :  William  &  Helen,  viiL 

*  4.  Folly,  stupidity. 

5.  Madness,  insanity. 

"  This  savours  not  much  of  distraction." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

6.  Anything  which  distracts  or  tends  to 
distract  the  mind,  or  turn  it  away  from  any 
business,  study,  care,  or  occupation. 

*  7.  Confusion,  tumult,  disorder,  disturb- 
ance. 

*'  Wha.t  may  we  not  hope  from  him  in  a  time  of 
quiet  and  tranquillity,  since,  during  the  late  distrac- 
tions, he  has  done  so  much  for  the  advantage  of  our 
trade?" — Addison:  Freeholder. 


*  dis-trac'-tious,  a.  [Eng.  distract ;  -ious.l 
Distracting. 

"  No  moliminous,  laborious,  and  distractio^ls  thing.' 

Ctidworth :  Intell-  System,  p.  885. 

*  dis-trac'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  distract;  -ive.] 
Tending  to  distract ;  distracting. 

"  Shakes  off  those  distractlve  thoughts."— Bp.  HaU  : 
The  Devout  Soul,  §  23. 

*  dis-trac'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  distractive ; 
-ly.]  In  a  distracting  manner ;  so  as  to  dis- 
tract.    (Carlyle.) 

dis-tra'in*  *  dis-traine,  *  dis-treine, 
*  dis-treyn,  v.t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  destraindre, 
from  Lat.  distringo  =  to  pull  apart :  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  stringo  =  to  compress,  to 
strain ;  Ital.  distringere.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1,  To  pull  or  rend  asunder. 

"  Neither  guile  nor  force  might  it  distraine." 

Spenser:  F.  q.,  II.  xiL  82. 

*  2.  To  seize  upon  for  oneself ;  to  take  pos- 
session of. 

"  Here's  Beaufort,  that  regards  not  God  nor  king, 
Hath  here  distrained  the  Tower  to  his  use." 

Shakesp. :  1  Benry  VI.,  i,  8. 

*  3.  To  bind  down ;  to  keep  under  restraint. 

' '  A  m&n  which  that  vicious  lusts  holden  distrained 
with  ciwynes."— Chaucer  :  Boethius,  ii.  6. 

*  4.  To  clasp,  to  hold  tightly. 

"  The  gentle  faucon,  that  with  his  fete  distreineth  ■ 
The  fcinges  hand."        Chaucer :  Assembly  ofFoules. 

*  5.  To  oppress,  to  burden,  to  distract. 

"  When  raging  loue  with  extreme  x>atne 
Most  cruelly  distrains  my  hart." 

Surrey .'  The  Lover  Comforteth  himself. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"Their furniture  was  distrained  without  mercy."— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng. ,  ch.  iiL 

*  7.  To  take  goods  or  chattels  from  by  dis- 
traint. 


II,  Law  :  To  seize  for  debt ;  to  take  a  per- 
sonal chattel  from  any  person  in  order  to 
satisfy  a  demand  or  to  enforce  the  "performance 
of  an  act. 

"  Nothing  shall  be  distrained  for  rent,  which  may 
not  be  rendered  again  in  as  good  plight  as  when  it  was 
distrained." — Blackstone  :  CoTnm.,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  seize  goods  under  a  dis- 
traint ;  to  levy  a  distress. 

"  To  enable  those  who  let  her  out  to  distrain  on  a 
short  succession  of  master  mariners." — Daily  Tele- 
graph, Nov.  27,  1882. 

dis-tra'in-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  distrain;  -able.] 
That  may  'h&  distrained  ;  liable  to  be  dis- 
trained. 

' '  strangers'  beasts  found  on  the  tenajiif s  land,  if  put 
in  by  consent  of  the  owner,  axe  dixtrainable  imme- 
diately afterwards."  —  Blackstone:  Comm.,  bk,  iii,, 
ch.  1, 

dis-tra'iued,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Distrain.] 

dis-tra'in-er,  dis-tra'in-6r,  a.    [Eng.  dis- 
train; -er.} 
Law :  One  who  distrains  or  levies  a  distress. 


dis-tra'in-iug,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Distrain.] 
A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par-  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  seizing  goods  under 
a  distraint. 

"We  may  so  use  the  matter,  to  have  most  part  of 
the  money  without  distraining  of  your  own  body." — 
History  of  Fortunatus. 


dis-tra'in-or. 


[Distrainer.] 


dis-tra'int,  s.  [O.  Fr.  destraincte  =  restraint, 
from  destraindre  =  to  strain,  press,  restrain, 
&c.] 

Law :  The  act  of  seizing  goods  for  debt,  &c. ; 
a  distress. 

dis-tra'it,  a.  [Fr.]  Absent  or  abstracted  in 
mind. 

"She   was   distrait,   reserved." — c.    Kingsley :    Two 
Years  Ago,  ch.  xxvi, 

t^LS-tra'ught  (efft^  silent),  *  dis-trauwte, 

a.    [An  incorrect  assimilation  of  the  Eng.  dis- 
tract =  distracted,  to  ^raii^Tii,  pa.  par.  of  reoc/i, 
taught  from  teach,  &c.] 
*  1.  Lit. :  Torn  or  rent  asunder. 

"  His  greedy  throat,  therewith  in  two  distraught." 
SpeTiser:  F.  Q.,  IVTvii. 
2.  Fig.  :  Distracted,  perplexed, 

"  To  the  sumptuous  banq^uet  came 
Every  Knight  and  every  Dame, 
'Twixt  son  and  daughter  all  distraugJtt." 

LongfeUow :  Black  Knight 


*  dis-tr^'Ught-ed  (gh  silent),  a.     [Eng.  dis- 
traught ;  -erf.]    Distracted. 

"  That  Immortale  beauty,  there  with  thee,       ^ 
Which  in  my  weak  distraugJUed  mind  L  Bee. 

Spenser :  Hymn  of  BeauenZie  Beautie. 

*dis-tre'ani,TJ.i.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  stream 
(q.v.).]     To  stream,  to  flow. 

"  A  BweUing  tear  distreamed  from  every  eye." 

Shenstone :  Elegy. 

dis-tress',  ^des-tresse,  *dis-tres,  *dis- 
tresse,  *  dys-tresse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  destresse^ 
destrece,  d-estreclie ;  Prov.  destrecha,  destressa, 
from  a  supposed  Low  Lat.  form  districtio  = 
to  afflict,  from  Lat.  districtus,  pa.  par.  of  dis- 
tringo; Ital,  distretta;  Fr.  d^tresse.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Extreme  anguish  or  pain  of  mind  or  body ; 
deep  anxiety. 

"  Alas  i  his  efforts  double  his  distress,^ 
He  liken  yours  little  and  his  own  still  less." 

Cowper  :  Conversation,  343. 

2.  A  state  of  misery,  poverty,  or  wanit ; 
destitution. 

"  The  distress  of  the  commou  people  was  severe,  and 
was  aggravated  by  the  follies  of  magistrates  and  by 
the  arts  of  nialecontents." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxil 

3.  That  which  causes  suffering,  pain,  or 
anguish  ;  a  calamity,  a  misfortune. 

"  He  saved  them  out  of  their  distresses."— Ps.  cviL  18. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

5.  A  state  of  danger  or  need  of  assistance. 
"These  signal  stations  are  to  be  available  to  give 

notice  of  vessels  in  distress  and  requiring  assistance." 
DaUy  Telegraph,  Dec.  21, 1862. 

II.  Law : 

1,  English: 

(1)  The  act  of  distraining  or  seizing  the 
personal  chattels  of  any  person  in  order  to 
satisfy  a  demand  or  to  enforce  a  duty. 

(a)  A  distress  is  the  taking  of  a  personal 
chattel  out  of  the  possession  of  the  wrong- 
doer into  the  custody  of  the  party  injured, 
to  procure  a  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  com- 
mitted, the  most  usual  injury  for  which  a  dis- 
tress may  be  taken  being  non-payment  of  rent. 
A  distress  may  also  be  taken  where  a  man 
finds  beasts  of  a  stranger  wandering  in  his 
grounds,  damage-feasant :  that  is,  doing  him 
hurt  or  damage,  by  treading  down  his  grass, 
or  the  like,  in  which  case  the  owner  of  the 
soil  may  distrain  them  till  satisfaction  be 
made  him  for  the  injury  he  has  thereby  sus- 
tained. Aud  for  several  rates  or  duties  given 
and  penalties  inflicted  by  special  acts  of  par- 
liament for  assessments  made  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  or  fjiir  parochial  or  district  works  of 
a  public  nature,  remedy  by  distress  and  sale 
is  given.  ...  As  a  general  rule,  all  chattels 
personal  found  upon  the  premises,  whether 
they  in  fact  belong  to  the  tenant  or  a  stranger, 
are  distraiuable  for  rent.  To  this  rule  there 
are  certain  ^exceptions  ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
tools  and  utensils  of  trade,  if  iu  actual  use ; 
valuable  things  entrusted  in  the  way  of  trade, 
as  a  horse  standing  in  a  smith's  shop  to  be 
shod  ;  goods  entrusted  to  a  common  carrier, 
auctioneer,  or  agent ;  things  fixed  to  the  free- 
hold, as  windows,  doors,  &c.  ;  and  nothing 
which  cannot  be  rendered  again  in  as  good 
plight  as  when  it  was  distrained,  as  milk, 
fruit,  and  the  like.  All  distresses  must  be 
made  by  day,  unless  in  the  case  of  damage- 
feasant;  nor  must  the  value  of  the  chattels 
distrained  be  excessive  in  proportion  to  the 
debt. 

(&)  Infinite  distress  is  one  which  may  be 
repeated  from  time  to  time,  until  the  stub- 
bornness of  the  party  is  conquered,  as  in  cases 
of  neglect  of  fealty,  or  to  do  suit  of  court,  or 
to  appear  as  a  juror.     {Blackstone :  Comment.') 

(2)  The  chattels  distrained. 

"  And  the  distress  thus  taken  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  thing  distraioed  for,  for  otherwise  he  IncuiB 
the  risk  of  an  action  for  taking  an  excessive  distress." 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iiL,  cb.  L 

2.  Scots  Law :  A  pledge  or  security  taken 
by  the  sheriffs  for  the  good  behaviour  of  those 
who  came  to  fairs.  It  was  returned  to  them 
at  the  end  of  the  fair  or  market  if  no  harm 
had  been  done. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  distress, 
anxiety y  anguish,  and  agony:  " Distress  is  the 
pain  felt  when  in  a  strait  from  which  we  see 
no  means  of  extricating  ourselves  ;  ayiodetyis 
that  pain  which  one  feels  on  the  prospect  of 
an  evU.  The  distress  always  depends  upon 
some  outward  cause  ;  the  aTixiety  often  lies  in 
the  imagination.  The  distress  is  produced  by 
the  present,  but  not  always  immediate  evil ; 
the  anxiety  respects  that   which  is  future ; 
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anguish  arises  ftora  the  reflection  on  the  evil 
that  is  past ;  agony  springs  from  witnessing 
that  which  is  immediate  or  before  the  eye. 
Distress  is  not  peculiar  to  any  age ;  where  there 
is  a  consciousness  of  good  and  evil,  pain  and 
pleasure,  distress  vriU  inevitably  exist  from 
some  circumstance  or  another.  Aiixiety,  an- 
guish, and  agony  belong  to  riper  years ;  in- 
fancy and  childhood  are  deemed  the  happy 
periods  of  human  existence,  because  they  are 
exempt  from  the  anxieties  attendant  on  every 
one  who  has  a  station  to  fill  and  duties  to 
discharge.  Anguish  and  agony  are  species  of 
distress,  of  the  severer  kind,  which  spring 
altogether  from  the  maturity  of  reflection  and 
the  full  consciousness  of  evil.  A  child  is  in 
distress  when  it  loses  its  mother,  and  tlie 
mother  is  also  in  distress  when  she  misses  her 
child.  The  station  of  a  parent  is,  indeed, 
that  which  is  most  productive,  not  only  of 
distress,  but  anxiety,  anguish,  and  agony :  the 
mother  has  her  peculiar  ano^ites  for  the  child, 
whilst  rearing  it  in  its  infant  state  :  the  father 
has  his  anxiety  for  its  welfare  on  its  entrance 
into  the  world  :  they  both  suffer  the  deepest 
anguish  when  the  child  disappoints  their 
dearest  hopes,  by  running  a  career  of  vice, 
and  finishing  its  wicked  course  by  an  un- 
timely, and  sometimes  ignominious  end  :  not 
unfrequently  they  are  doomed  to  suffer  the 
agony  of  seeing  a  child  encircled  in  flames 
from  which  he  cannot  be  snatched,  or  sinking 
into  a  watery  grave  from  which  he  cannot  be 
rescued."    {Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis-tresB',  v.t.    [Distress,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cause  distress,  pain,  anxiety,  or  agony 
to  ;  to  harass,  to  afflict,  to  grieve  greatly,  to 
pain. 

"  I  am  distresied  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan."— 
2  Sam.  i.  26. 

*  2.  To  force,  compel,  or  constrain  by  pain 
or  suffering. 

"Men  who  can  neither  be  distrestei  nor  won  into  a 
Bacrlflce  ot  duty."— ffamilton. 

3.  To  exhaust,  to  tire  out :  as.  His  horse  was 
greatly  distressed. 

n.  Law  :  To  distrain. 

IT  Ci-abb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
tress, to  harass,  and  to  perplex :  "  A  person  is 
distressed  either  in  his  outward  circumstances 
or  his  feelings  ;  he  is  Jiarassed  mentally  or 
corporeally ;  he  is  perplexed  in  his  understand- 
ing more  than  in  his  feelings :  a  deprivation 
distresses;  provocations  and  hostile  measures 
harass;  stratagems  and  ambiguous  measures 
perplex.  A  besieged  town  is  distressed  by  the 
cutting  off  its  resources  of  water  and  provi- 
sions ;  the  besieged  are  harassed  by  perpetual 
attacks;  the  besiegers  are  yerp?ca:ed  in  all  their 
manoeuvres  and  plans  by  the  counter  manoeu- 
vres and  contrivances  of  their  opponents  :  a 
tale  of  woe  distresses;  continual  alarms  and 
incessant  labour  harass ;  unexpected  obstacles 
and  inextricable  diflBeulties  perplex.  We  are 
distressed  and  perplexed  by  circumstances ;  we 
are  harassed  altogether  by  persons  or  the  in- 
tentional efforts  of  others  :  we  may  relieve 
another  in  distress  or  may  remove  a  perplexity, 
but  the  Jiarassing  ceases  only  with  the  cause 
which  gave  rise  to  it."    (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis-tressed',  *dis-tresf,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Distress,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  AflBicted  with  pain,  anxiety,  or  agony. 

2.  In  want,  destitute. 

3.  Exhausted. 

4.  In  a  position  of  danger. 

"Bringing  two  distressed  vessels,  and  the  thirteen 
peisons  on  board  of  them,  into  Bamsgate  harbour," — 
Standard,  Nov.  80, 1882. 

*dMl-tress'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  distressed; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  -in  great 
pain  or  distress.    (V&rstegan.) 

^B-tress'-fiil,  a.     [Eng.  distress;  -ful^l).] 

1.  Full  of  distress ;  greatly  pained  or 
afflicted  ;  in  great  distress. 

"DUtres^l  Nature  pants." 

Thomson  :  Summer,  445. 

2.  Causing  or  attended  with  distress,  pain, 
or  anguish  ;  calamitous,  miserable. 

"Being  informed  of  hla  dUtret^fttl  situation."— 
FitUling  :  Amelia,  ch.  vi. 

3.  Indicating  or  arising  from  distress. 


*  4.  Attended_with  or  indicating  poverty  or 
destitution. 

"  He,  with  a  body  filled  and  vacant  mind, 
Geta  him  to  rest,  crammed  with di«(rei(/«J  bread." 
Shakesp. :  Benry  V.,  iv.  1. 

dis-treSS'-ful-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  distressful; 
-ly.]  In  a  distressful  or  painful  manner  or 
degree . 

"  I  am  distrei^ully  A^&t."~ Johnson. 

dis-tress'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Distress, 
v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c&  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  causing  distress, 
pain,  or  anguish  to ;  the  state  of  being  dis- 
tressed ;  distress. 


*  dis-tr^'yne,  v.t.    [Distrain.] 
d£s-tress'-ing-l^,  adv.      [Eng.    distressing; 

-ly-] 

1.  In  a   distressing,  painful,  or  agonizing 
manner. 

2.  Painfully,  unpleasantly. 

*  dis-tnb'-u-lan^e,  s.  [Lat.  dis,  and  trifyu- 
lans,  pr.  par.  of  tribulo  =  to  afflict,  trouble.] 
A  disturbance,  an  annoyance. 

"  The  shiref  sail  devoide  the  ground  bath  of  him  and 
his  gudls,  and  charge  him  in  the  kingis  nkme  that  he 
mak  ua  mare  distribuZance  to  the  lorde  nor  bis 
grovnde  in  tym  to  cum.'  '—Acts  Jos.  II.  A.  1457  (ed.  1BI4J, 
p.  51. 

dis-trib'-u-ta-ble,  a.  [Eng.  distribut(e) ; 
-able.]  That  may  or  can  be  distributed  or 
dealt  out ;  capable  of  distribution. 

"To  make  my  patrimony  distribiUable  among  a 
great  number."— 5ir  W.  Jones:  Fragments  of  Is(bus. 

dis-trib'-U-tar-^,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  distribut(e) ; 
-ary.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Serving  to  distribute  ;  distri- 
buting. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  means,  line,  or  passage  of 
distnbution. 

"  Breaking  up  into  distributaries  as  it  approaches 
the  sea."— rimes :  Aug.  16, 1B81. 

dlS-tlHib'-Ute,  V.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  distributus,  pa. 
par.  of  distribuo  =  to  distribute :  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  tribiio  =  to  share ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
distrib-iiir ;  Ital.  distribuire;  Fr.  distribuer.] 

A,  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  divide  or  deal  out  amongst  a  number  ; 
to  give  or  bestow  in  portions  ;  to  share. 

"His  bribes,  distributed  with  Judicious  prodigality, 
speedily  produced  a  large  return."— JUacaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  cli.  xvilL 

2.  To  dispense,  to  deal  out,  to  administer. 

"  Not  In  the  presence 
Of  dreaded  justice,  but  of  the  ministers 
That  do  distHbute  it." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

3.  To  assign  or  appoint  to  different  positions 
or  stations. 


4.  To  divide,  separate  or  arrange,  as  into 
classes,  divisions,  genera,  &c. ;  to  classify. 

6.  To  spread,  to  scatter,  to  disperse. 

"The  greater  number  of  familiea [of  plants] is <{i«- 
tributed  over  the  whole  globe."— Boi/'our ;  Botany, 
5  1,146. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Logic:  To  employ  a  term  in  its  fullest 
extent.     [Distributed.  ] 

"  Universal  judgments  distribute,  i.e.,  introduce 
the  whole  of  their  subject ;  particulars  do  not.  In  '  AH 
the  fixed  stars  twinkle,'  and  '  No  man  is  wise  at  all 
times,'  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  whole 
of  the  fixed  stars,  and  of  men,  respectively  ;  and  there- 
fore each  term  is  distributed."  —  Thomson :  Laws  of 
Thought,  5  77. 

2.  Print.  :  To  separate  and  return  the  type 
from  the  column  to  the  case. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  share,  to  deal  out. 

"He  distT-ibuted  to  the  disciples. "—JoAn  vi  11. 

2.  Specif. :  To  dispense  charity. 
"Distributing  to  the   necessity  of  the  saints." — 

Homans  xii.  13. 

3.  To  assign,  to  allot,  to  dispense. 

"As  God  hath  distiibuted  to  every  man," — ^1  Cor. 
vii.  1". 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  distribute 
and  to  dispense,  see  Dispense  ;  for  that  be- 
tween to  distribute  and  to  divide,  see  Divide. 

dis-tiTib'-u-ted, 2*0. yar.  ora.    [Distribute.] 
A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 


B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Shared,  divided,  assigned,  or 
dealt  out. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Logic :  Applied  to  a  term  used  in  its 
fullest  extent,  so  as  to  include  all  signiflcates 
or  applications. 

2.  Print. :  Applied  to  type  returned  from 
the  column  to  the  case. 

dis-trib'-u-ter,  s.  [Eng.  distribut{e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  distributes,  deals  out,  or  shares  any- 
thing ;  a  dispenser,  a  divider,  an  administer. 

"  There  wpre  judges  and  distributers  (     . 
pointed  for  the  several  parts  of  his  dominions.  "- 
son :  On  Italy. 

dis-tllb'-u-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Distri- 
bute.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  dealing  out, 
assigning,  dispensing  or  administering ;  dis- 
tribution, division. 

2.  Print.  :  The  operation  of  returning  from 
the  column  to  the  case  the  letters,  &c.,  which 
make  up  the  matter.  The  compositor  wets  a 
page  or  part  of  a  column  of  matter,  and  takes 
up  a  number  of  lines  on  his  distributing-rule. 
The  wetting  causes  tlie  types  to  adhere  slightly 
together.  He  takes  a  few  words  between  his 
finger  and  thumb,  and,  reading  the  pur- 
port, by  a  dexterous  slackening  of  his  grip,  so 
as  to  loosen  the  type  seriatiW',  he  throws  the 
several  letters  into  their  various  boxes.  Dis- 
tribution is  said  to  be  four  times  faster  than 
composition.  (Knight.)  [Tyi*e-distributing 
Machine.] 

distii.butmg-reservoir,  s.  A  small 
reservoir  for  a  given  district,  capable  of  con- 
taining a  volume  of  water  equal  to  the  whole 
excess  of  the  demand  for  water  during  those 
hours  of  the  day  when  such  demand  exceeds 
the  average  rate,  above  a  supply  during  the 
same  time  at  the  average  rate.  The  greatest 
hourly  demand  for  water  is  about  double  the 
average  hourly  demand.  The  least  that  a  dis- 
tributing-reservoir should  hold  is  half  the 
daily  demand.    (Knight.) 

distributing-roller,  5. 

Print. :  A  roller  on  the  edge  of  an  inking- 
table  for  distributing  ink  to  the  printing- 
roller.  At  the  side  of  the  table  is  an  ink -trough, 
which  is  pressed  up  against  the  distributing- 
roller  by  balance-weights.  The  distributing- 
roller  presents  a  line  of  ink  to  the  printing- 
roller,  which  is  then  run  backwards  and  for- 
wards on  the  table  to  spread  the  supply  of  ink 
evenly  around  it.  The  arrangement  was  in- 
vented by  Professor  Cowper,  and  is  described 
in  his  English  patent  of  1818.  The  distribu- 
ting-roller in  printing-machines  carries  ink 
from  the  ductor-roUer  to  the  inking  roller.  To 
secure  an  even  distribution,  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  give  an  endwise  motion  to  the  roller. 
(KnigM.) 

diatrlbuting-riile,  s. 

Print. :  A  rule  used  in  separating  the  lines 
of  type  in  distribution.    (Knight. ) 

distributing-table,  s. 

Print. :  The  slab  on  which  the  ink  is  spread 
and  transferred  to  the  rollers.     (Knight.) 

dis-tri-bu'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  distributio,  from 
distributus,  pa.  par.   of  distribuo  =  to  distri- 
bute ;    Fr.  distribution ;    Ital.   distribuzione ; 
Sp.  distribucio7i.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  distributing,  dividing,  or 
dealing  out  to  others. 

"  Ample  was  the  boon 
"He  gave  them,  in  its  distribution  fair." 

Cowper :  Task,  v.  199,  200, 

2.  The  act  of  giving  in  charity ;  a  dispensing 
of  alms, 

"They  glorify  God  for  your  professed  sabjection 
unto  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  for  your  liberal  distri- 
bution unto  them." — 2  Cor.  ix,  13. 

3.  The  dispensing  or  administering  of  jus- 
tice. 

4.  An  assigning,  appointing,  or  allotting  to 
different  stations  or  positions. 

5.  The  act  of  dividing,  arranging,  or  sepa- 
rating, as  into  classes,  genera,  &c. 

6.  The  act  of  dispersing  or  spreading  abroad. 

"  By  the  digtribuiion  of  hia  light." 

Blackmore  :  Creation,  bk.  iL 


bSil,  b^;  po^t,  J<J^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hln,  bengh;  go,  gem;  tliin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  fc 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  —  zhiin.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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7.  The  state  of  being  dispersed,  spread,  or 
scattered. 

8.  That  which  is  distributed,  or  dealt  out. 

"  Let  us  govern  o\u'  charitable  distributloTU  by  this 
pattern  of  nature,  and  maintain  a  mutual  circulation 
ot  benefits  and  returnh." — Atterbury. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.  :  The  disposition  and  arrangement 
of  the  several  parts  of  a  building  according  to 
the  rules  of  art. 

2.  Law :  The  distributing  of  the  personal 
estate  of  intestates. 

3.  Logic:  The  distinguishing  of  an  universal 
whole  into  its  several  kinds  of  species.  [Dis- 
tribute, II.  1.] 

4.  Nat,  Hist.:  The  manner,  degree,  and 
extent  in  whicli  the  floia  and  fauna  of  the 
world  are  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  with  the  variations  in  certain  areas,  and 
the  causes  or  conditions  which  cause  such 
variations. 

"  It  haa  reference  to  the  Uistributiim  of  plants  in  an 
altitudinal  or  hypsoiuetrical  point  of  view." — Balfour : 
Botany,  §  1,153. 

5.  Print.  :  The  act  of  distributing  type, 
[Distributing,  s.,  li.] 

6.  Khet. :  A  division  and  enumeration  of 
the  several  qualities  of  a  subject. 

7.  Steam  Eng. :  The  application  of  steam  in 
the  engine  in  respect  to  its  induction,  educ- 
tion, expansive  workings,  &c. 

^  (1)  Distribution  ofanimah  : 
Zool.  d  Geol. :  The  diffusion  of  animals  in 
space  and  in  time.    To  these,  in  the  case  of 
marine  animals,  diffusion  in  depth. 

(a)  Zool.:  Thediffusionof  animals  in  space; 
There  are  zoological  provinces,  regions,  &c.  ; 
but  to  render  tliese  precise  it  is  requisite  to 
make  them  vary  in  some  cases  for  each  sub- 
kingdom,  and  in  some  even  for  each  class. 
For  instance,  the  geographical  distribution  of 
wingless  mammals  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
winged  birds,  nor  is  it  the  same  as  that  of 
fishes.  The  following,  according  to  Wood- 
ward, is  the  distribution  of  the  moUusca 
through  the  several  provinces  which  they 
inhabit. 

(i.)  Marine  Provinces : 

Arctic,  Boreal,  Celtic,  Lusitanian,  Aralo-Caspian, 
"WeBt  African,  South  African.  Indo-Pacific,  Australo- 
Zealandic,  Japonic,  Aleutic,  Californian,  Fauamic, 
Pemviaii,  Magellanic,  Patagonian,  Caribbean,  and 
Trans-Atlantic. 

(ii.)  Land  Regions  : 

Germanic,  Lusitanian,  Africa,  Cape,  Yemen-Mada- 
gascar, Indian,  China  and  Japan,  Phillpijine  Islands, 
Java,  Borneo,  Papua  and  New  Ireland,  Australian, 
Soutli  Australia  and  Taimania,  New  Zealand,  Poly- 
nesian, Canadian,  Atlantic  States,  Americjin,  Oregon 
and  Californian,  Mexican,  Antilles,  Columbian,  Brar 
zilian,  Peruvian,  Argentine,  Chilian,  and  Patagonian, 

In  the  case  of  marine  animals  inquiry  must 
be  made  also  as  to  their  bathy metrical  dis- 
tribution—i.e.,  the  limits  of  depth  in  the  sea 
within  which  any  particular  marine  animal 
lives.  "With  regard  to  the  former,  four  zones 
have  for  some  considerable  time  been  recog- 
nised— the  Littoral  Zone,  between  tide-murks  ; 
the  Laminarian  one,  from  low-water  mark  to 
15  fathoms  deep  ;  the  Coralline  Zone,  from  15 
to  50  fathoms  ;  and  the  Deep-sea  Coral  Zone, 
from  50  to  100  fathoms.  To  these  J^Ticliolson 
adds  a  fifth,  which  he  calls  the  Abyssal  Zone, 
from  100  to  3,000  or  4,000  fathoms. 

(h)  Geol.  :  The  diffusion  of  animals  in  time. 
The  same  laws  obtain  as  in  plants.  For 
details  see  the  various  palffiontological  articles. 

(2)  Distribution  of  electricity : 

Elect.:  The  manner  in  which  electricity  is 
distributed.  Various  experiments  show  that 
electricity  does  not  penetrate  into  the  in- 
terior of  bodies,  but  is  confined  to  their 
siu'face.  Its  distribution  does  not,  therefore, 
depend  upon  the  mass  of  a  body,  but  upon 
the  extent  of  its  surface, 

(3)  Distribution  of  inagnetls7n,  Distribution 
of  free  magnetism : 

Magnetism:  The  manner  in  which  mag- 
netism is  distributed.  It  was  discovered  by 
Coulomb  that  with  saturated  bars  of  more 
than  seven  inches  in  lengtli,  the  distribution 
of  magnetism  could  be  expressed  by  a  curve 
of  which  the  absciss^e  formed  the  distance 
from  the  ends  of  the  magnet,  and  the  ordinates 
the  force  of  magnetism  at  those  points. 
(Gf'not.) 

(4)  Distribution  of  plants  : 
Phyto-geograpliy  &   Geol.  :     The  diffusion  of 

plants  in  space  and  in  time.    The  former  of 
these  falls  under  phyto-geography;  the  latter 


may  perhaps  be  ranked  also  under  this  de- 
partment, but  is  more  appropriately  relegated 
to  geology. 

(a)  Fhyto-geogrophy  :  The  diffusion  of  plants 
in  space — i.e.,  the  manner  in  which  phmts  are 
distributed  in  the  several  parts  of  the  world. 
Tlie  species,  genera,  families,  orders,  &.C.,  oc- 
curring in  tlie  several  continents,  islands,  &c. 
Griseba<di  enumerates  twenty-four  regions  of 
vegetation  : 

The  Arc+ic,  the  Europceo-Siberian  Forest,  the  Medi- 
terranean,  the  Steppe,  the  Chino. Japanese,  the  Indian 
Monaoou,  the  Sahara  [in  Central  Africa,  from  -20°  N. 
to  20"  S.,  and  Southern  Ajabia],  the  Sudan,  thoKalahan 
[extending  along  the  Atlantic  coiist,  from  20"  to  29°  S. 
lat.l  the  Cape,  the  Australian,  the  N.American  Forest- 
Region,  the  Prairie,  the  Californian,  the  Mexican,  the 
W  Indian,  the  Cis-equatorial  Region  of  S.  Amenca. 
the  Amazon,  the  Brazilian,  the  Tropical  Andaean,  the 
Pampas,  the  Chilian  Transition- Region,  the  Antarctic 
Forest-Region,  and  the  Oceanic  Islands. 

Several  of  these  regions,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  nearly  identical  in  chmate  with  others ; 
yet  tills  -^-egetation  pretty  largely  differs.  This 
suggests  that  each  species  spread  from  a 
certain  centre  in  which  it  was  tirst  brought 
into  being,  and  took  time  to  spread  from  that 
centre  in  the  regions  which  it  now  occupies. 
There  is  also  a  bathymetrical  distribution  of 
plants,  as  of  animals.  It  refers  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  Algals.     [1[  (1).] 

(b)  Geol. :  The  way  in  which  plants  are 
distributed,  arranged,  or  grouped  in  time. 
To  commence  with  the  familiar  British  Flora. 
It  is  now  known  that  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  distributed  over  these  islands  cannot  be 
understood  without  geologj'.  Prof.  Edward 
Forbes  resolves  it  into  five  divisions  :  The 
West  Irish,  the  Devon,  the  Kentish,  the 
Alpine,  and  the  General  Flora.  To  under- 
stand how  these  five  Flora  arose,  and  how 
they  became  combined,  requires  geological 
knowledge.  Going  further  back  into  antiquity, 
present  species  disappear ;  though  modern 
genera  remain,  their  orders,  now  extinct,  ap- 
pear ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  further  back  one 
goes  the  more  different  is  the  vegetation  from 
that  which  now  obtains.  It  is  also,  as  a  rule, 
not  so  high  in  organization,  a  progressive 
advance  in  that  respect  having  taken  place 
from  the  appearance  of  the  first  plant  on  the 
eartli  till  now.  For  details,  see  the  various 
articles  on  pala?obotauy. 

(5)  Distrib^ttion  of  heat : 

Phys. :  A  term  applied  to  designate  the 
different  ways  in  which  a  ray  of  heat,  when  it 
falls  upon  a  liquid  or  solid  body,  is  disposed 
of,  as  by  absorjition,  reflection,  or  trans- 
mission. 

If  Statute  of  distribution  : 

Law:  A  statute  regulating  the  mode  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  personal  estate  of  an  intestate. 

dia-trib-U'-tion-al,  a.     [Eng.  distribution; 

<il.']    Peitaining  to'  distribution. 

"  ,  .  .  the  remains  of  a  bird  the  whole  of  whose  con- 
geners are  at  present  absolutely  confined  to  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  tlierefore,  in  a  broad  sense, 
to  the  same  great  distributional  area," —  Uitxley  : 
q.  J.  Cf.  S.,  vol.  XV.  (1859).  p.  675. 

*  dis-trib-U'-tion-i[st,  s.  [Eng.  distribntion ; 
-ist.]  One  employed  in  distribution,  a  dis- 
tributor, a  dispenser. 

"  The  distributionUts  trembled,  for  their  popularity 
was  at  stake."— Z)(c&ens;  Sketches  by  Boz.    (Davies.) 

*  dis-trib-u-txv'-al,  a.  [Eng.  distributiv{e) ; 
-at.]  Pertaining  to  a  distributive,  or  dis- 
tribution. 

"...  the  distributival  sense."— A'ey.'  Philological 

Essays  (1868)  p.  4. 

dis-trib'-Ti-tive,  a.  &  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
distributivus,  from  distributus, -pa. -par.  ofdis- 
tribuo  =  to  distribute  ;  Fr.  distributif;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  distributivo.'\ 

A,  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  distribution ;  distri- 
buting, allotting,  or  dealing  out  to  each  its  due 
share. 

"The  other  ax^cies  ot  justice  cs^XeA  distributive,  as 
consisting  iu  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  piuiish- 
ments." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  i. 

2.  Expressing  or  denoting  distribution, 
division,  or  separation. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Gram. :  Expressing  distribution,  separa- 
tion, or  division.  Distributivenumerals  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  use  of  the  prep,  by  :  as,  By  twos, 
two  by  two,  &c.     [Distributive  Pronoun.] 

2.  Law:  (For  definition,  see  example).  [Dis- 
tributive Finding.] 


"  Of  human  positive  laws,  some  are  distr^ufive.  some 
penal.  DistHbative  are  those  that  tletermine  the 
Hghts  of  the  subjects,  declaring  to  every  man  what  it 
is  by  which  he  acouireth  and  holdeth  a  P'operty  »° 
lauda  or  goods.  anS  a  right  or  liberty  of  Jietion  ,  a^d 
these  spea^  to  all  the  Buhjects."— //ofefiea  ;  Of  Common, 
■wealth,  pt,  ii.,  ch.  xxvi. 

3.  Logic :  Assigning  the  various  species  of 
a  universal  term. 
^  (1)  Distributive  finding  of  the  issue  ; 
Law:    A   finding   by    the    jury  partly    in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff  and  partly  iu  lavour  of 
the  defendant. 
(2)  Distributive  pronoun : 
Gram. :  A  pronoun  which  denotes  that  the 
member  of  a  number  to  which  it  is  applied  is 
taken  separately  or  disjunctively.  Distributive 
pronouns  are  each,  every,  eitlier,  and  neither. 
B.  As  substantive  : 

Gram.  :  A  word  expressive  of  or  denoting 
distribution  or  separation ;  a  distributive  pro- 
noun, as  each,  &c. 

dis-trib'-U-tive-ly',  adv.    [Eng.  distributive ; 

-ly.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  By  distribution. 

2.  Singly,  particularly,  one  by  one,  not  col- 
lectively. 

"  Distributively  at  the  least,  all  great  and  grievous 
actual  offences,  one  by  one,  bolli  may  and  ouglit  to  be 
by  all  means  avoided." — Booker :  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  v. 

II.  Logic :  (See  example). 

' '  An  universal  term  is  sometimes  taken  collectively 
for  aU  its  particular  ideas  united  together:  and  some- 
times distributively,  meaning  each  of  them,  single  and 
alone." —  Watts  :  Logick. 

"  dis-trib'-u-tive-ness.  s.  [Eng.  distri- 
butive;  -iiess.]  A  propensity  to  or  desire  of 
distributing ;  generosity,  open-handedness. 

"The  carving  at  the  table  he  always  made  his  pro- 
vince, which  he  said  he  did  as  a  diversion  to  keep  him 
from  eating  overmuch  :  but  certainly  that  practice 
bad  another  more  immediate  cause,  a  natural  dis- 
tributiveness  of  humour,  and  a  desire  to  be  employed 
in  the  relief  of  every  kind  of  want  of  every  person."— 
Fell :  Life  of  Haminond,  §  2. 

dis'-trict,  s.     [Fr.  from  Low  Lat.  districtus  = 
a  district  within  which  a  lord  may  distrain, 
distringcre  potest   (Duw.nge);    distringo  =  to 
distrain  (q.v.),j 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  A  circuit  of  authority,  a  province;  the 
extent  of  territory  under  a  certain  authority 
or  jurisdiction. 

' '  Accepted  hj  the  several  churches  in  their  respective 
dw^ricfs  and  dioceaaes." — Bp.  2'aylor :  Dissuasive  from 
Popery,  bk.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  §  1. 

"2.  A  region,  a  tract  of  country,  a  territory, 
a  province. 

"  The  agricultural  labourers  of  the  neighbouring 
districts." — Macaulay  :  ffist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

II.  Law :  The  place  in  which  a  man  hath 
the  jjower  of  distraining,  or  the  circuit  or  ter- 
ritory wherein  one  may  be  compelled  to 
appear.    {Blount.) 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
trict, region,  tract,  and  quarter :  "These  terms 
are  all  applied  to  country  :  the  former  two  com- 
prehending divisions  marked  out  on  political 
grounds  ;  the  latter  a  geographical  or  an  in- 
definite division  :  a  district  is  smaller  than  a 
region ;  the  former  refers  only  to  part  of  a 
country,  the  latter  frequently  applies  to  a 
whole  country :  a  quarter  is  indefinite,  and 
may  be  applied  either  to  a  quarter  of  the 
world  or  a  particular  neighbourhood  :  a  tract 
is  the  smallest  portion  of  all,  and  coinpi'ehends 
frequently  no  more  than  ivhat  may  fall  within 
the  compass  of  the  eye.  "W'e  consider  the 
district  only  with  relation  to  government : 
every  magistrate  acts  within  a  certain  district; 
we  speak  of  a  region  when  considering  the 
circumstances  of  climate,  or  the  natural  pro- 
l)erties  which  distinguish  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  as  the  regioiis  of  heat  and  cold ;  we 
speak  of  the  quarter  simply  to  designate  a 
point  of  the  compass  :  as,  A  person  lives  in  a 
certain  quarter  of  the  town,  that  is,  north 
or  south,  east  or  west,  &c."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

district-attorney,  s.  The  prosecuting 
offlcerofa  district  or  district-court,  (^wieincaw.) 

district-court,  s.  A  court  having  cog- 
nizance of  cases  arising  within  a  certain 
defined  district.    (Ainerican.) 

yi  District  court-martial : 

Mil. :  The  second  kind  of  coui-t-martial,  held 
for  the  trial  of  more  serious  offences  than  can 
be  dealt  with  by  a  garrison    court-martial, 

[COURT-M  ABTI AL.  ] 
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district-judge,  s.  A  judge  of  a  district- 
coiii't.     (AnierimiL.) 

district-parlsll,  s.  A  district  or  division 
of  a  parish  marked  out  for  ecclesiastical 
liiii'i)oses. 

district-school,  a.  A  school  for  a  cer- 
tain defliied  district. 

*  dls-trict',  a.    [Lat.  districtus,  pa.  par.  of  dis- 

()-t»jyo.]    Rigorous,  liarsh,  severe,  stringent. 

*'  Fimishlng  with  the  rod  ol  district  seuerity."— /"ox  ; 
MAvtyrg,  p.  782. 

dis'-trict,  v.t.  [District,  s.]».  To  divide  or 
distribute  into  districts  or  limited  divisions 
for  purposes  of  administration,  &c. 

*  dis-tric'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  districtio,  from  dis- 
trictus (ensile)  —  a  drawn  (sword),  pa.  par.  of 
distringo.]  A  sudden  display  :  as,  the  glitter  of 
a  sword  suddenly  drawn. 

"  A  smile  .  .  .  breaks  out  with  the  brightest  dU- 
triction." — Collier  :  On  the  Aspect. 

*  dis-trict'-lj^,  *  dis-trict-lie,  adv.  [Eng. 
di^rict ;  -ly.]  In  a  stringent,  harsh,  or  rigor- 
ous manner  ;  stringently,  strictly. 

"  Districtlie  and  in  virtue  of  obedience  commandiug 
you."— /"Oi  ,■  Startyrs,  p.  218. 

dis-trin'-^^S,  s.     [Lat.  =  you  may  distrain, 
'2nd  per.  sing,  pr,  subj.  of  distringo  =■  to  dis- 
train (q-v.).] 
Law : 

1.  A  writ  issuing  against  a  defendant  who 
tailed  to  attend  ;  a  distress  infinite ;  a  jjrocess 
commanding  the  sheriff  to  distrain  the  defen- 
dant from  time  to  time,  and  continually  after- 
wards, by  taking  his  goods  and  the  ijroflts  of 
liis  lands,  which  were  called  issues,  and  which, 
by  the  common  law,  lie  forfeited  to  the  crown 
if  he  did  not  appear.  The  issues  might  be 
sold,  if  the  court  should  so  direct,  in  order  to 
defray  tlie  reasonable  costs  of  the  plaintifl". 
(BlackstoTie :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  10.) 

2.  A  writ  after  judgment  in  detinue  to  com- 
pel the  defendant  to  deliver  the  goods  by  re- 
peated distresses  of  his  chattels. 

*  3.  A  writ  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
commanding  tlie  sheriff  to  bring  in  the  bodies 
tif  jurors  who  did  not  appear,  or  to  distrain  on 
their  goods. 

4.  The  process  in  courts  of  equity  against 
•a  corporation  refusing  to  obey  the  orders  or 
summons  of  the  court. 

5.  An  order  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
favour  of  a  party  claiming  to  be  interested  in 
any  stock  standing  in  the  books  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  charging  the  authorities  of  the 
Bank  not  to  permit  a  transfer  of  such  stock, 
nor  to  imy  any  dividend  on  it. 

■^  dis-trin-yie,  v.t.     [Distrain.] 

"^  dis-troi|b'-lan9e,  *  dis-trub-lance,  s. 

IDih,TR0TJBLE.]    A  disturbance. 

"To  cesa  of  all  dUtrublance  of  the  said  EuEame  in 
the  Joyaiug  o{  the  samyn  in  tyme  to  cum."  —  Act 
Aiulit.  A.  1436,  p.  S 

^  dis-troiib'-le  (le  as  el).  *  des-trob-le, 

^dls-trub-le,v,^  [Distourble.]  To  disturb, 
to  confound,  to  confuse. 

"  ?or  to  dditrubil  the  foresaid  mariage." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  221,  17. 

*  dis-troub'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  distrouU(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  causes  trouble  or  disturbance. 

"  To  witlistand  all  such  distroubters  of  Holy  Church." 
—Bale:  Select  Works,  p.  75.     [Davies.) 

*  dis-troiib'-ling,  *  dis-triib-lin,  -pr-  i^flr. 

&  S.      [DiSTROUBLE.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d'  particip.  adj. .-  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  sithst.  :  Disturbance. 

"  In  iL^land  his  castell  till. 
For  owtyu  distrowblyne  or  ill." 

Barbour,  v,  21C, 

«dl3-trust',v.«.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  fn(s((q.v.).] 

1.  Not  to  have  trust  or  confidence  in ;  to 
iregard  with  distrust ;  to  doubt. 

"  He  yt  requireth  y  othe  doeth  distrust  that  other 
.partle." — I'dal:  Matthews. 

2.  To  doubt,  to  suspect,  or  to  question  the 
reality,  ti-utli,  or  sincerity  of. 

' '  T'  intrench  in  what  you  grant  Tinrighteous  laws. 
Is  to  distrust  the  justice  of  your  cause." 

Dryden  :  Hind  &  Pattther,  iiL  86C,  867. 

dis-trust',  e.  [PreC  dis,  and  Eng.  trust,  s. 
(q-v.)] 

1.  A  feeling  of  doubt  or  want  of  confidence, 
reliance,  or  faith  in ;  suspicion. 


"The  dixtrust  with  which  his  adversarlea  regarded 
him  was  not  to  be  removed  by  ojtbs  or  treaties.'  — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*  2.  Discredit,  loss  of  confidence  or  credit. 

"  To  me  reproach 
Sather  belongs,  distrust,  and  all  dispraise," 

JUill9n:  P.  L.,  xl.  165.  lCi5. 

3.  A  suspicion  as  to  the  straightforwardness 
of  the  designs  or  intentions. 

dis-trust -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Distrust,  v.] 

dis-triisf-er,  s.  [Eng.  distrust;  -er.]  One 
who  distrusts. 

dis-trust'-fiil,  a.     [Eng.  distrust;  -fuUjy^ 

1.  Full  of  or  inclined  to  distrust  or  sus- 
picion ;  suspicious,  mistrustful ;  wanting  in 
confidence  or  faith. 

"  The  breach  of  faith  under  Servilius  and  that  under 
Valerius  are  then  insisted  on,  as  reasons  for  a  distrust- 
ful policy."— />urf« ;  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch. 
xU.,  pt.  i.,  §  16. 

2.  Diffident,  modest,  without  confidence. 

"  Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks  ; 
But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  volleys  breaks." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism.  626,  627. 

3.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  thing  dis- 
trusted. 

"  The  great  corrupters  of  discourse  have  not  been  so 
distrustful  of  ftiGmseXves."— Government  of  the  Tongue. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
trustful,  suspicious,  and  diffident :  "  Distrnstfal 
is  said  either  of  ourselves  or  others  ;  suspicions 
is  said  only  of  others  ;  diffident  only  of  our- 
selves :  to  be  distrustful  of  a  person  is  to  im- 
pute no  good  to  him ;  to  be  suspicio^is  of  a 
person  is  to  impute  positive  evil  to  him  :  he 
who  is  distmstful  of  another's  honour  or 
prudence  will  abstain  from  giving  him  his 
confidence  ;  he  who  is  suspicions  of  another's 
honesty  will  be  cautious  to  have  no  dealings 
with  him.  Disti"tistfiil  is  a  particular  state  of 
feeling  ;  swsjjicioiis  an  habitual  state  of  feeling  : 
a  person  is  distrustful  of  another  owing  to  par- 
ticular circumstances ;  he  is  s-uspicious  from 
his  natural  temper.  As  applied  to  himself,  a 
person  is  distrustful  of  his  own  powers  to 
execute  an  office  assigned,  or  he  is  generally 
of  a  diffident  disposition  :  it  is  faulty  to  dis- 
trust that  in  which  we  ought  to  trust ;  tliere  is 
nothing  more  criminal  than  a  distr^ist  in  Pro- 
vidence ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  a  distrust  in  our  own  powers  to 
withstand  temptation  :  sus2}icion  is  justified 
more  or  less  according  to  circumstances  ;  but 
a  too  great  proneness  to  suspicion  is  liable  to 
lead  us  into  many  acts  of  injustice  towards 
others  :  diffidence  is  becoming  in  youth,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  check  their  laudable  exertions." 
{Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis-trust'-ful-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  distrustful; 
-ly.l  In  a  distrustful  manner ;  with  distrust 
or  suspicion. 

"The  brother's  eye 
Doth  search  distrustfully  the  brother's  face." 

Bemans:  Vespers  of  Palermo. 

dis-triiat'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  distrustful; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  distrust- 
ful or  suspicious  ;  want  of  confidence  or  re- 
liance. 

"  Their  diffidence  and  distTntstfulnesse  of  others."— 
P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  82. 

dis-trust'-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.  [Distrust, 
v.] 

A.  &'R.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  .*  The  state  of  being  distrustful ; 
distrust,  suspicion. 

"Without  "ancivil  distrustings,  or  refiising  his  pre- 
scriptions upon  humour  or  impotent  fear," — Bp. 
Taylor :  Holy  Dying,  ch.  iv.,  §  1. 

t  dis-trust'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  distrusting; 
-ly.]  In  a  distrusting  manner  ;  distrustfully  ; 
with  distrust. 

*  dis-trust'-less,  a.  [Eng.  distrust ;  -less.] 
Free  from  distrust  or  suspicion  ;  trustful. 

"Poets,  ever  void 
Of  guile,  distru^less,  scorn  the  treasured  gold." 

Shenstone  :  Economy, 

*  dis-tU'ne,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  tune 
(q.v.)]     To  put  out  of  tune  ;  to  disturb. 

"  Untimely  Fever,  rude  insulting  guest, 
How  didst  thou  with  such  unharmonious  heat 
Dare  to  distune  his  well-composed  rest  t " 
9  Sir  H.  IVotton:  I'o  a  Friend  in  Sickness. 

dis-turb',  *des-torb,  *des-toiirb,*des- 
turb,  *  des-turb-i,  *  dis-tourb,  *  dys- 

tourb,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  destourber,  desturber,  from 

Lat.  disturbo:  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  turbo  = 
to  disturb  ;  turba  =  a  crowd,  a  tumult;  Ital. 
disturbare.] 


L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder. 

2.  To  annoy,  to  discommode,  to  put  from  ." 
state  of  luat  or  quiet. 

"  Here,  sir,  I'd  have  beaten  him  like  a  dog,  but  for 
disturOitig  tHe  lords  within.  ' — !ihuknsp. .  Coriolamts. 
iv.  5. 

3.  To  discompose,  to  agitate,  to  render  un- 
eaoy,  to  disquiet 

"The  prince's  fellow  pasaeneers  had  observed  with 
admiratiou  that  neither  peril  nur  mortification  had 
for  onemomeutdisturbedhiscvia^osure."— -Macaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  cIl  ix. 

4.  To  agitate,  to  excite,  to  cause  excitement 
or  disquiet  in,  to  trouble. 

"  Preparing  to  disturb 
With  all-confounding  war  the  realms  above." 

Cowper :  Hmner's  Iliad,  bk.  xi. 

5.  To  move  or  divei't  from  any  regular 
course. 

"  It  oft-times  may  succeed,  so  as  perhaps 
Shall  grieve  him.  it"  1  fail  not ;  and  disturb 
Hia  inmost  counsels  from  their  destined  aim." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  i.  ieC-68. 

6.  To  hinder,  to  interrupt,  to  molest. 
7-  To  put  out  of  possession.     [II.  2,] 

"He  might  know  that  he  would  not  "bz  disturbed  for 
a  certain  number  of  years  by  the  caprices  of  a  laud- 
lord.  "-a^aTwiard,  Dec.  8,  18S2. 

11.  Load: 

1.  To  alter,  annul,  or  vary  a  verdict  or  de- 
cision. 

2.  To  hinder  or  disquiet  an  owner  in  the 
regular  and  lawful  enjoyment  of  some  incor- 
poreal hereditament.     [Disturbance,  II.  1.] 

"  The  injuiy  done  to  hia  property  in  disturbing  him 

in  his  presentation," — Blackstone  :  Cojmnent.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  3. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
turb and  to  interrupit :  "  We  may  be  disturbed 
either  inwardly  or  outwardly ;  we  are  inter- 
rupted  only  outwardly :  our  minds  may  be 
disturbed  by  disquieting  reflections,  or  we  may 
be  disturbed  in  our  rest  or  in  our  business  by 
unseemly  noises  ;  but  we  can  be  interrupted 
only  iu  our  business  or  pursuits :  the  dis- 
ti'rbance  therefore  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  person  :  what  disturbs  one  person  will 
not  disturb  another  ;  the  interrupition  is  how- 
ever something  positive  :  what  interrupts  one 
l)erson  will  interrupt  another :  the  smallest 
noises  may  disturb  one  who  is  in  bad  health  ; 
illness  or  the  visits  of  friends  will  inteiTtipt  a 
person  in  any  of  his  business.  The  same  dis- 
tinction exists  between  these  words  when 
applied  to  things  as  to  persons :  whatever  is 
put  out  of  its  order  or  proper  condition  is  dis- 
turbed :  thus,  water  which  is  put  into  motion 
from  a  state  of  rest  is  disturbed;  whatever  is 
stopped  in  the  evenness  or  regularity  of  its 
course  is  internipted :  thus,  water  which  is 
turned  out  of  its  ordinary  channel  is  inter- 
■t'ux'ted."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  disturb  and 
to  trouble,  see  Trouble. 

*  dJLS-turb',   s.     [Disturb,  v.]     Disturbance, 
tmnult,  confusion. 

"  Instant  without  disturb  they  took  alarm, 
And  onward  move  embattelled." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  549,  550. 

dis-turb'-an9e,  ^des-tourb-ance,  ^des- 
torb-aunce,  ^  dis-turb-aunce,  s.    [Lat. 
disturbans,  pr.  par.  of  disturbo.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  disturbing  or  causing  confu- 
sion, disorder,  or  disquiet ;  tumult. 

"As  for  disturbance,  I  make  nose,  being  myself  a 
man  of  peace." — Bunyan :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

2.  An  interruption,  derangement,  or  dis- 
ordering of  a  regular  state  of  things. 

"  None  within  the  citee 
In  disturbance  of  vnitee 
Durst  ones  meueu  a  matere." 

Clower,  iii.  181. 

3.  Emotion  or  disquiet  of  mind ;  perplexit>% 
agitation,  perturbation. 

4.  Confusion  of  thought. 

"They  can  survey  a  variety  of  complicated  ideas 
without  fatigue  or  disturbanci:."'~Watts :  On  the  Mind. 

5.  A  public  agitation  or  excitement;  tumult^ 
riot,  disorder. 

"  Tho  bigan  ther  in  this  lond  a  newe  destourbance. " 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  614. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Tjaw  :  A  wrong  done  to  some  incorporeal 
hereditament  by  hindering  or  disquieting  the 
owners  in  their  regular  and  lawful  enjoyment 
of  it.     Of  this  injurj^  there  are  five  kinds  : 

(1)  Disturbance  of  franchise :  When  a  man 
has  the  franchise  of  holding  a  court-leet,  of 
keeping  a  fair,  of  free  warren,  of  seizing 
estrays,  or  any  other  species  of  franchise  what- 


feSil,  bo^;  po^t,  jtf^l;  cat,  ceU,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  f, 
-cian,  -tian^shan.    -tion«  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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soever,    and    he  is  disturbed  in  the  lawful 
exercise  thereof. 

(2)  Disturbance  of  common  :  Where  any  act 
is  done,  by  which  the  right  of  another  to  his 
common  is  incommoded  or  diminished. 

(3)  Disturbance  of  ways :  "When  a  person  who 
has  a  right  to  a  way  over  another's  ground,  by 
grant  or  prescription,  is  obstructed  by  enclo- 
sures or  other  obstacles,  or  by  ploughing 
across  it,  by  which  means  he  cannot  enjoy  his 
right  of  way,  or  at  least  cannot  in  so  commo- 
dious a  manner  as  he  might  have  done. 

(4)  Disturbance  of  tenure  consists  in  breaking 
that  connection  which  subsists  between  the 
lord  and  his  tenant,  and  to  which  the  law 
pays  so  high  a  regard,  that  it  will  not  suffer  it 
to  be  wantonly  dissolved  by  the  act  of  a  third 
person. 

(5)  Disturbance  of  patronage  is  a  hindrance 
or  obstruction  of  a  patron  to  present  his  clerk 
to  a  benefice. 

2.  GeoL  :  A  violent  throwing  or  moving 
from  the  original  place  or  j^iosition, 

*  dis-turb'-an-9y,  s.    [Disturbance.] 

"  The  author  of  the  least  disturbartcy ," —Daniel :  To 
Sir  T.  Egerton. 

*  diS-turb'-ant,  a,.  [Lat.  disturbans,  pr.  par. 
oidistuTboS\  "bisturbing ;  causing  disturbance; 
turbulent. 

"  Every  mau  is  a  vaat  and  Sjpacioiia  sea :  hie  passions 
are  the  winds  thatswell  him  mto  distarbant  waves." — 
Selthajn :  Resolves,  62. 

*  dis-tur-ba'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dlsturhatio,  from 
disturbatus,  pa.  par.  of  disturbo.']  A  dis- 
turbance. 

"By  this  way 
AU  future  disturbations  would  desist." 

Bwniel :  CivU  Warres,  bk.  iii. 

dis  -  turb'ed,   *  des  -  tovrb  -  ed,   *  dys  - 

tovrbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Disturb,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Thrown  into  confusion ; 
stirred ;  excited,  disquieted. 

2.  Geol. :  Thrown  or  moved  by  some  violent 
action  from  the  original  place  or  position. 

dis-turb'-er,  .f.     [Eng.  disturb;  -er.] 

I,  Ordinarii  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  disturbs  or  causes 
a  disturbance ;  a  disquieter  or  violater  of 
peace,  quiet,  or  calm. 

"The  deuill,  disturber  of  concorde  and  sower  of 
sedicion." — Ball:  Richard  III.  (aa  3). 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  excites,  agitates, 
or  pertiu-bs. 

"  Foes  to  my  rest,  and  my  sweet  sleep's  disturbers." 
Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  iv.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1,  Law :  One  who  hindera  or  disquiets 
another  in  the  regular  and  lawful  enjoyment 
of  his  right. 

2.  Eccles.-Law.  :  (For  definition,  see  extract). 

"  Disturbers  of  a  right  of  advowson  nmy  therefore  be 
these  three  persons  ;  the  pseudo-patron,  his  clerk,  and 
the  orditL-iry :  the  pretended  patron,  by  presenting  to 
a  church  to  which  he  has  no  right,  and  thereby  mak- 
ing it  litigious  or  disputable ;  the  clerk,  by  demanding  ' 
or  obtaining  institution,  which  tends  to  and  promotes 
the  same  inconvenience  ;  and  the  ordiuaiy,  by  refusing 
to  admit  the  real  patron's  clerk,  or  admitting  the 
clerk  of  the  pretender." — Blackstone :  Commentaries, 
bk,  iiL,  ch.  8. 

^  For  the  difference  between  disturbance 
and  commotion,  see  Coiimotion. 

dis-tiirb'-ing»  pr.  par.,  u..,  &  s.    [Disturb, 

v.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  <&;  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  causing  a  disturb- 
ance. 

"For  where  love  reigns,  disturbing  jealousy 
Doth  call  himself  affection's  sentmel." 

Shakesp. :  Venus  i-  Adonin,  649,  650. 

*  dis-t'Om',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  destourner ;  Fr.  de- 
tourner.]    To  turn  away  or  aside  ;  to  divert. 

"  He  glad  was  to  distum  that  fiirious  stream 
Of  war  on  us,  that  else  had  swallowed  them." 

Daniel :  CivU  Warres,  bk.  iv. 

*  dis-turn'-pike,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
turnpike  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  or  free  from 
turnpikes. 

"  Disturnpiked  roads  to  become  main  roadB.  "—High- 
ways &  Locomotives  {AmcTUlment)  Act  (1878),  §  13, 
majTgin. 

"*  dis-tu'-tor,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  tvior 
(q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  the  rank,  position,  or 
office  of  tutor. 

"Being  found  guilty  of  a  strange,  singular,  and 
superstitious  way  of  dealing  with  his  scholajs,  he  was 
distutmred." — Anthony  A  Wood. 


dis'-tyle,  s.     [Gr.  at  =  6i^  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  o-tOAos  (stulos)  =  a  pillar.] 
Arch.  .  A  portico  of  two  columns. 

dis-tSrr'-ol,  dis-tyr'-6-Iene.  s.  [Pref.  di 
=  twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  styrol,  styrolene 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  [Dicinhamene], 

di-sul'-phide,  s.     [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 

and  Eng.  sulphide  (q.v.).]     [Disulphuret.] 

Chem.  :  Compounds  in  which  two  atoms  of 
siilphar  are  united  to  another  element  or 
radical,  as  carbon  disulphide,  CSg.  Also 
called  Bisulphides. 

di-sul'-phu-ret,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  E'ng.  sulpMiret  (q.v.).]  The  .same  as 
Disulphide  (q.v.). 

*  dis-fi -ni-form,  a.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

uniform  (q.v.),]    Not  uniform. 

"  The  ideas  of  confused  heaps,  and  disuniform  com- 
binations, are  neither  ascertained  to  the  imagination, 
nor  retained  in  the  memory,  without  conaiderable 
diifleulty."— Couentrj/ :  Philemon  to  Bydaspea,  Conv.  2. 

dis-'U'-ni-on,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  union 
(q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  disuniting  or  separating ;  the 
state  of  being  disunited. 

"  In  the  disunion  and  final  separation  of  these  two 
constituent  parts." — Bp.  Morsley  :  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  §  39. 

2.  A  breach  of  concord ;  difference  of 
opinions  ;  disagreement,  discord. 

"And  now,  according  to  the  general  law  which 
governs  human  atfairs,  prosperity  began  to  produce 
disitnlon."—JIacaulay:  Hist.  Bng.,  ch.  ix. 

3.  The  withdrawal  or  secession  of  any 
state  from  the  Union  of  the  United  States. 

(American.) 

dis-u'-ni-on-ist,  s.  [Eng.  disunion;  -ist.] 
An  advocate  or  supporter  of  disunion. 

dlS-ll-nite',  v.t.  &,  i.  [Lat.  disunitus,  pa.  par. 
of  'dim.miQ :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  unio  = 
to  unite;    unus  =  one;    Fr.   desunir;    Ital. 

disunire.} 
A.  Traiisitive : 

1.  To  disjoin,  to  separate,  to  divide,  to  part. 

"The  beast  they  then  dividti,  and  disunite 
The  ribs  and  limbs  " 

Pope :  Homer's  Odyssey,  iii.  582,  583. 

2.  To  break  up,  to  scatter. 

"The  pierced  battalions  disunited  fall. 
In  heaps  on  heaps  ;  one  fate  o'erwhelms  them  all." 
ropE  :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Iii.  35,  86. 

3.  To  set  at  variance,  to  raise  differences 
between,  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  friendship 
between. 

"  Hoping  that  it  would  disunite  those  two  kings." — 
Burnet :  Mist,  of  lieform/ition  (an.  1533). 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  divided,  separated, 
or  disunited. 

' '  To  soothe  each  sorrow,  share  in  each  delight, 
Blend  every  thought,  do  all— but  disunite/" 

liyron:  Bride  of  Ahydos,  U.  20. 

djs-u-nit'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Disunite.] 

dis-u-nit'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disunit{e);  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  disunites  or  causes  dis- 
union. 

dis-u-nit'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ks.     [Disunite.] 

A.  &  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  t&  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  causing  disunion, 

separation,  or  division. 

*  dis-u'-nit-y,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  unity 
(q.v.).] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  disunited ; 
disunion. 

"  Disunity  is  the  natural  property  of  matter,  which 
is  nothing  else  but  an  mfinite  congeries  of  physical 
monads.  "—J/ore. 

2.  A  state  of  variance  or  disunion. 

*  dis-'U'-^age,  5.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  usage 

(q.v.).]    A  gradual  cessation  of  use  or  cus- 
tom ;  relinquishment  of  use  or  custom. 

"Abolished  by  disusage  through  tract  of  time." — 
Mookvj- :  Eccles.  Polity. 

dis-u'se»  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  use,  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  ceasing  to  use,  practise,  or 
exercise ;    a  cessation    of   use,    practice,    or 

exercise. 

"Let  us  not  stifle  or  weaken  by  disuse  the  good 
inclinations  of  uattnre."— Ban'ow;  Sermons,  voi,  i,, 
ser.  BO. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disused ;  cessation  of 
custom  ;  desuetude. 

"  That  obligation  upon  the  lands  did  not  prescribe, 
or  come  into  disuse,  but  by  fifty  consecntlve  years."— 
ArbuihnoL 


dlS-u'^e,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  use,  *. 
(q-v.)] 

1.  To  cease  to  use,  practise,  or  exercise ;  to 
leave  off"  or  neglect  tlie  use  of. 

"  Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store. 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore. 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more. 

My  Maryl" 
Cowper :  To  Mary. 

*  2.  To  disaccustom.  (Followed  by  from, 
to,  or  171.) 

"  Disuse  me  from,  the  queasy  pain 
Of  being  beloved  and  loving."  Donne. 

dis-'U'^ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Disuse,  v.) 

1.  Ceased  to  be  used,  practised,  or  exercised 
no  longer  in  use. 

"Arms  long  disusedhia  trembling  limbs  invest." 
Denham:  Virgil;  j£neidiL. 

2.  Unaccustomed,  not  accustomed. 

"With  Biou  long  disused  to  play." 

Blacklock :  Melissa's  Birthday, 

dis-u^'-ingt  V^-  P*^^-!  "'J  ^  s.     [Disuse,  v.'] 
A,  &  B.  -45  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C  As  subst. :  The  act  of  ceasing  to  use, 
exercise,  or  practise. 

*  dis-val-u-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
valuation  *(q.v.).]  Disgrace,  disrepute,  dls- 
esteem. 

' '  What  can  be  more  to  the  disvaluation  of  the  power 
of  the  Spaniard,  than  that  eleven  thousand  Eu^ish 
should  have  marched  into  the  heart  of  his  co^mtrieB?" 
— Bacon  :  War  itrith  Spain. 

*  dis-val'-ue,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  value, 

V.  (q.v.)]    *To  undervalue,  to  lower  in  value, 
to  depreciate. 

"  Her  refutation  was  disvalued 
In  levity."      Shakesp.  :  Meas.  for  Meat.,  v.  1, 

*  dis-val'-ue,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  aud  Eng.  value, 
s.  (q.v.)]    bisesteem,  disrepute,  disregard. 

"  The  whole  man,  yea,  Caesar's  self  [is] 
Brought  in  disvalue."         B.  Jonson :  Sejanus,  ilL 

*  dis-van-tag'e-ous,  a.  [A  shortened  form 
of  disadvantageous,  used  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhythm.]    Disadvantageous. 

"  That  had  not  his  iighthorse  hy  disvajitageous  gioMad 
Been  hindered,"  Drayton:  Poly-OU>ion,  a.  22. 

*dis-vel'-op,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  -velop, 
found  in  enveutp,  develop  (q.v.).]     To  develop, 

to  disclose. 

"Wherein  those  black  thoughts  disveloped  them* 
selves  by  action,  "—r/ie    Un}iappy  Marksman   (1659ji 

[Davies.) 

dis-vel'-oped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disvelop.J 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Developed. 

2.  Her.:  Displayed,  as  a  standard  or  colours 
when  open  and  flying. 

''dis- vent'- ure,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
venture  (q.v.).]  A  disadventure  or  misad- 
venture. 

"  Adventures,  or  rather  disventures,  never  begin  with 
a  little." — SheUon  ;  Don  Quixote,  vol.  L,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  vi. 

*  dis-vent'-U-roiis,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
venturous  (q.v.).]     Disastrous. 

"This  disventurous  adventure  that  threatens  via." 
Jarvis :  Don  Quixote,  pt  ii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xvi. 

* dis-vi§'-er,  *dis-vis-or,  v.i.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eug.  visor  (q.v.).]  To  take  off  the  visor ; 
to  expose  or  unmask  the  face. 

'■The  kynges  most  noble  grace  nev&i disviaered  nor 
breathed  tyllhe  ranne  the  fine  courses."— ifaZ2  .*  Benrv 
VIII.  {an.  12J. 

*  dis-voii9h',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng,  uomcA 
(q.v.)]  To  destroy  the  credit  of ;  to  discredit, 
to  contradict. 

"  Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  disvouched  other." 
Sliakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  i 

*  dis-wam',  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  warn 

(q.v.).]    To  warn,  caution,  or  advise  against 
doing  anything  ;  to  dissuade. 

"  Lord  Brook  (fiswurni/i^  me  (from  his  Majesty)  from 
coming  to  Theobalds  this  day,  I  waa  enforced  to 
trouble  your  lordship  with  these  few  Uues." — Lord 
Keeper  Williams  to  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  Cab,  p.  73. 

*dis-warr'-en,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
warren  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  the  state  or 
rights  of  a  warreu  ;  to  make  common. 

"When  a  wai-reu  is  diswarrened  or  broke  up  and 
laid  in  common." — kelson:   Laws   concerning  Oame 

(173G),  p.  32. 

*  dis-whip',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  ivhi^ 
(q.v.).]    To  deprive  of  a  whip. 

"Neither  restored  fathernordtsuiftijMjed  taskmaster." 
—Carlyle :  French  RevoltUion,  pt  il.,  bk.  i.,  ch,  L 


f&.te,  fat,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  o©  =  e-    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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"  dis-win'-dow,   v.t.     [Pref.   dis,   and   Eng. 
■window  (q.v.).]    To  destroy  the  windows  of. 
"  Ghastly  chateaus  ,  ,  ,  disroofed,  di^elndowed."— 
Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vii, 
{Daviet.) 

*  ^S-wing'ed,  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
(q.v.).]    Deprived  of  wings. 

" JJow  dUwitiffed, and  a«ftiu  a  worm." — Oarlyle :  Dia- 
mond Jfecklace,  ch.  iii.    (Dauies.) 

■  dis-wltt'-Sd,  a.  [Pre.f.  dis,  and  Eng.  witted 
{q.v.).]  Deprived  of  ov  out  of  one's  wits ;  dis- 
tracted. 

"  She  ran  away  alone  ; 
Whicli  when  they  heard,  there  was  not  one 
But  hasted  after  to  be  gone, 
Ab  she  had  been  diswitUd," 

Drayton:  Nymphidia. 

*dis-wdllf,  V.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  wont 
(q.v.).]  To  make  disused  or  unaccustomed; 
to  disuse. 

"  As  if  my  ton^e  and  your  ears  conld  not  easily  be 
disiBonted,  iroxa  our  late  parliameutary  language,  you 
have  here  in  this  text  liberty,  prerogative,  the  main- 
tenance ef  feoth."— fiisAop  Ball:  liemaina,  p.  19. 

'  dis-work'-man-sliip,  s.  [Pref.  dls,  and 
Eng.  workmanship  (q.v.).]  Bad  or  inferior 
workmanship. 

"  Hee  would  not  publish  his  own  ditworhmanship." 
— Seyicood:  Apology  for  Actors ;  Ep.toOket. 

"  dis-wor'-sliip,   *  dis -wur- ship,    v.t. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  worship,  v.  (q.v.)]     To 
dishonour,  to  degrade,  to  disgrace. 
*"Fhe -whole  Xtodj  IB  disinin'8hipped."—Udal:  ICor.  xil. 

^S-wdr-ahip,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
worship,  s.  (q.v.)]  A  cause  of  disgrace  or 
loss  of  reputation  or  character. 

"  I  had  written  that  common  adultery  Is  a  thing 
which  the  rankest  politician  would  think  it  shame 
and  diaworship  that  his  law  ebonld  countenance. " — 
— Milton :  Colatterion,  bk.  L,  ch.  IV. 

*  ^S-WOr -ship-piAg,  pr.  par,,  u.,  &  s.  [Dis- 

WOBSHIP,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  treating  with  dis- 
respect or  irreverence. 

"  It  is  not  of  worshipping,  but  of  dispyting  and  dis- 
xoorshipping  of  saints."— Sir  T.  More:   iVorkes,  p.  198. 

*  dlS-WOrth',  V.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  worth 
(q.v.).]  To  lower  in  worth,  to  degrade,  to  dis- 
parage. 

"There  is  nothing  that  distoort?u  a  man  like  cow- 
ardice. "—fe^fTwm  .■  Jiesolves,  Bl, 

*dis-y6TEe,  v.t.     [Pref.    dis,   and  Eng.   yoke 
(q,v.).]     To  free  from  any  yoke  or  restraint. 
"  Disyoke  their  necks  from  custom." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  ii,  127. 

'dit,  *dite,  a.  [A  shortened  form  of  ditty 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A  word,  a  saying. 

"Which  dite  Paul  aeemeth  to  have  taken  out  of 
the  prophecies  of  DonieL"— /*ftiipo(;    Works,  p.  338. 

2.  A  ditty,  a  poem. 

"  No  bird  but  did  her  ehrlll  notes  sweetly  sing ; 
No  song  but  did  contain  a  lovely  dite." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IL  vi  13. 

3.  A  crying,  a  shout. 

"  The  dit  and  the  dyn  was  dole  to  behold." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  8,680, 

^aEt,  *dit-ten.  *  dut-ten,  *dut-en, 
•dytte,  v.t.    [A.S.  dyttan;  Icel.  ditta.} 

1.  To  shut,  to  close. 

"  The  dor  drawen  and  dit  with  a  derf  hasps." 

Qawaine,  1,283. 

2.  To  stop  or  close  up. 

"  Your  brains  grow  low,  your  bellies  swell  up  high, 
Foul  sluggish  fat  dUs  up  your  dulled  eye." 

More  :  OupicCs  CoTtjlict  (1647), 

di'-ta,  s.    [A  native  word.  ] 

Bot. :  A  tree  of  the  Doghane  family  (Apocy- 
nacese).  It  is  widely  diffused  throughout 
India  aud  the  Malayan  Islands.  It  is  a  stiff- 
branched  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  50  ft.  to 
80ft.,  with  a  furrowed  trunk;  it  has  oblong 
leaves,  3  in.  to  6  in,  long,  and  2  in,  to  4  in. 
wide,  produced  in  fours  round  the  branches. 
The  bark  is  intensely  bitter,  and  is  used  by 
the  natives  in  bowel  complaints,  and  its  milky 
juice  as  a  kind  of  gutta-percha.  It  has  re- 
cently been  introduced  into  this  country  for 
use  in  medicine.    (Smith.) 

dita  baxk,  s.  The  bark  of  Alstonia 
scholaris,  which  grows  in  the  Philippines. 

lit'-a-m^,  5.  [Lat.  dictammis.]  Another  form 
of  d'ittany  (q.v.). 

"  There  blossomed  suddenly  a  magic  bed 
Of  satTed  ditamy."    Keats  :  Enitymion,  i.  554,  555. 


dit'-ar-mme,  s.     [Eng.,&c.,  dij(ta),  and  amine 

(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  CifiHigNOs-  An  alkaloid  occurring 
in  dita  bark.  It  melts  at  75°,  and  is  precipi- 
tated from  acid  solutions  by  ammonia. 

*  dit-ane,  *  dytan,  *  dytane^  s.  [Dittauy.] 

*  di-ta'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  ditatits,  pa.  par.  of  dito 

=  to  make  rich.]    The  act  ot  enriching. 

"  Those  eastern  worshippers  intended  rather  homage 
than  dUation."—I!aU  :  Cotttempl. ;  2'lic  J'urificatioTi. 

dit9li,  *  dich,  ^  dlche,  *  dicche,  *  dych, 
dyche,  s.  [A  weakened  pronunciation  of 
dike  (q.v.).     Cf.   pouch  and  poke,   stitch  and 

stick,  pitch  and  pifce.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  trench  made  in  the  earth  by  digging 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  fence  or  division 
between  fields,  or  for  drainage. 

"  Some  asked  for  manors,  others  for  acres  that  lay 
convenient  for  them ;  that  he  would  pull  down  hia 
fences,  and  level  his  ditches."— Arbuthnot :  History  of 
John  Dull. 

2.  Used  contemptuously  for  any  petty  or 
narrow  stream. 

"In  the  great  plagues  there  were  seen,  in  divers 
ditches  aud  low  grounds  about  London,  many  toads 
that  had  tails  three  inches  long." — Bacon. 

^  3.  A  dike,  a  moat. 
"  To  fore  the  wal  is  the  diche." — Trevisa,  v.  45. 
II,  Technically : 

1.  Fort. :  A  trench  or  fosse  on  the  outside 
of  a  fortification  or  earthwork,  serving  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  assailant  and  furnishing  earth 
(debhxi)  for  the  i>arapet  (remblai).  It  is  from 
90  ft.  to  150  ft.  broad,  in  regular  fortifications, 
much  narrower  in  mere  earthworks  or  en- 
trenched positions.  Tl;e  side  of  the  ditch 
nearest  the  place  is  the  scarp  or  escarp,  and 
the  opposite  side,  the  counterscarp,  is  usually 
made  circular  opposite  to  the  salient  angles  of 
the  works.  [Bastion.]  The  fossa  around  a 
Roman  encampment  was  usually  9  ft.  broad 
and  7ft.  deep;  but  if  an  attack  was  appre- 
hended, it  was  made  13  ft.  wide  and  12  ft.  deep. 
The  agger,  or  parapet,  of  the  encampment  was 
raised  from  the  earth  to  the  fossa,  and  was 
crowned  with  a  row  of  sharp  stakes.  The 
ditch  outside  the  rampart  on  the  western 
side  of  Rome  was  100  ft.  wide,  30  ft.  deep. 
The  work  was  constructed  by  Servius  TuUius. 
(Knight.) 

2.  Agric. :  An  ailificial  watercourse  for 
drainage.  By  the  laws  of  Solon  (ii94  b.c  ), 
no  one  was  allowed  to  dig  a  ditcli  but  at  the 
same  distance  from  his  neighbour's  land  tlmt 
the  ditch  was  deep.  This  was  the  same  in 
the  Roman  laws  of  the  twelve  tiibles.  The 
Grecian  law  compelled  one  who  planted  com- 
mon trees  to  place  them  no  nearer  than  9  ft. 
from  his  boundary;  olives,  10  ft.  The  Law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  made  it,  olives  and  figs  9  ft., 
other  trees  5  ft.  The  agricultural  ditches  of 
the  Romans  were  open  (fossce  paten  tcs)  or  closed 
(fossce  cfBcce) ;  the  latter  usually  3  ft.  broad  at 
top,  18  in.  at  bottom.  The  lower  portion  was 
filled  witli  stone  or  gravel,  a  layer  of  pine 
leaves  or  willows,  and  then  the  earth  replaced. 
Sometimes  a  large  rope  of  withes  or  a  bundle 
of  poles  was  placed  in  the  bottom.    (Knight.) 

1[  (1)  Expedition  of  the  Ditch,  or  of  the 
Nations : 

Hist.  :  The  third  expedition  of  the  Koreish, 
an  Ai-ab  tribe,  which  had  charge  of  the  Caaba 
or  sacred  stone  of  Mecca,  against  Mahomet ; 
and  so  named  from  the  ditch  drawn  before  the 
city.  They  were  vanquished  principally  by 
the  fury  of  the  elements.  (Gibbon,  Havdn 
&c.) 

(2)  To  die  in  the  last  ditch :  To  resist  to  the 
uttermost ;  to  hold  out  to  the  very  last  or  to 
the  bitter  end. 

ditch  -  bur,  s.  Xanthium  strumariwm. 
(Britten  d  Holland.) 

^ditch-delivered,  adj.  Brought  forth 
in  a  ditch. 

"  Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe, 
DUch-delivered  by  a  drab." 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  iv,  l. 

•  ditch-dog,  s.  A  dead  dog  thrown  in  a 
ditch. 

"The  old  rat  and  the  diUih-dog."~Shakesv  '  Lear 
ill.  4.  J--  ■  . 

ditch-fern,  s.  Osmunda  regalis.  (Britten 
&  Holland.) 


ditch -reed,  s. 

(Britten  &  Holland.) 


^dlt9h,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  didan;  0.  ijiio.  dika, 
ditsa.]    [Dike,  v.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  dig  a  ditch. 

"I  have  employed  my  time,  besides  difcfnng.  In 
finishing  my  travels."— ^i/t 

B.  Transitive : 

1,  To  make  a  ditch  or  trench  in. 

"Men  it  [the  erthe]  delve  and  diche."     Qower,  i.  162 

2.  To  enclose  or  surround  with  a  ditch  or 
fosse. 

"  IHtched,  and  walled  with  turf." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v,  8. 

dit9h'-er,  o.  [Eng.  ditch;  -er.]  One  who  digs 
ditches. 

"  You  merit  new  employments  daily, 
Our  thatcher,  ditcher,  gard'ner,  baily."     Swift. 

dit^h'-ing,  pr.  par.,  «,.,  &  s.     [Ditch,  v.} 

A,  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  ^s  sv^st. :  The  act  of  digging  a  ditch  or 

of  enclosing  with  a  ditch. 

"  That  one  of  a  noble  famUy  ajid  extraction  should 
he  put  to  hedging  aud  ditching." — South:  Sermons, 
vol,  iv.,  aej:,  10. 

ditching-machine,  s.  One  adapted  to  ex- 
cavate a  deep  trencli  and  deposit  the  earth  at 
the  side  of  the  same.  In  this  sense  a  plough 
may  be  a  ditching-machine,  and  in  fact  is  often 
so  used  in  running  shallow  ditches  for  suiface- 
draining,  but  it  will  only  make  it  single-fur- 
row depth.  There  are  many  modifications  of 
the  plough  for  attaining  extra  depth.  (Knight.) 

ditching-plough,  s.  A  plough  having . 
a  deep,  naiTow  share  for  cutting  drains  and 
trenches,  and  means  for  lifting  the  earth  and 
depositing  it  at  the  side  or  sides  of  the  exca- 
vation. The  forward  carriage  straddles  the 
ditch,  and  the  rear  supporting- wheel  runs  in 
the  ditch  behind  the  cutting  and  elevating 
mechanism.  The  share  is  supported  by  coul- 
ters, which  cut  the  sides  of  the  ditch,  and 
deliver  the  fuiTOw-slice  to  the  guides  upon 
which  it  rises,  and  to  the  mould-boards  which 
deliver  it  on  the  side  of  the  ditch.  Adjust- 
ments for  varying  depths  are  recited  in  the 
claims.    (K\ight.) 

ditching -tools,  s.  pi.  Spades  of  vari- 
our  shapes  for  difierent  forms  and  depths  of 
ditches  :  scoop-shaped  for  clearing  out  the 
bottoms ;  paring  spades  for  removing  the  turf; 
level  and  reel-line  for  laying  out  the  work ; 
ploughs,  ditching-machines,  and  excavators  for 
reducing  the  amount  of  hand-work.    (Knight.) 

*dite  (1),  *dit-en,  *dyte,  *dyt-yii,  v,t. 
[O.  Ft.  dieter,  dictier,  ditier;  Sp.  is  Port,  dic- 
tar;  Ital.  dittare,  dettare,  from  Lat.  dicto,  a 
frequent,  form  of  dico  =  to  say.] 

1.  To  dictate. 

"  His  prayer  flowed  from  his  hart,  and  was  dited  be 
the  right  spirit,  "—/(met'  .■  Meven  Sermons,  aig.  C  L 

2.  To  write,  to  indite. 

"  He  made  a  boke  and  let  it  write 
Wherein  his  life  he  did  all  dite." 
n    n,     ■     ^■  ^  ^omaunt  of  Vie  Rote. 

3.  To  mdict. 

"  [He]  dylis  all  the  pure  men  up  of  land  " 
Benrysone  :  {Dannatyne  Poems)  p.  113,  ch.  xviii 

*  dite  (2),  V.t.  [A.S.  dihtan.]  [Dtght.I  To 
prepare,  to  get  ready. 

"  Hia  hideooa  club  aloft  hediies." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  I.,  viii,  m. 

^  dite,  *  ditee,  s.    [Ditty.] 

1.  A  song,  a  poem,  a  ditty. 

"  The  Greek  radde  the  ditiie."~-Trevixa,  iv.  30a 

2.  A  noise,  a  crying, 

"  The  dyn  and  the  dite  was  dole  for  to  here." 

Destruction  of  Tray,  11,946. 

•  dite'-ment,  s.  [Eiig.  dite ;  -ment,']  Any- 
thing indited  or  dictated  by  another ;  applied 
to  the  Gospels  by  Sir  W.  More. 

"  Which  holy  ditements,  as  a  mirrour  meete, 
Joynd  with  the  prophesies  in  him  compleet, 
Might  sei-ve  his  glorious  image  to  present, 
To  such  as  sought  him  with  a  piu-e  intent" 

True  Crucifixe,  p.  22. 

di-tet-ra-he'~dral,  a.      [Gr.   Bi  =  his  (dis) 

=  twice,*  twofold,  and  Eng.  tetrahedral  (q.v.).] 
Crystall.  :  Having  the  form  of  a  tetrahedral 
prism  with  dihedral  summits. 

di-the'-cal,  a.  [Gr.  Si  =  fit's  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  BrJKr]  (thck^i)  =  a  case.] 

Bot. :  Having  two  cavities  or  loculamente  in 
the  ovary  ;  bilocular. 


communis.      *  di'-  the  -  i^m,    s.      [Gr.    6c  =^  5is    (dis)  = 

twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  theism  (q.v.).]     The 


3611,   \}6^;  po^t,  j<J^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  chin,  bengh;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.  ph  =  f, 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  ahiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin,     -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  deL 
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ditheist— dittany 


doctrine  of  the  existence  of  two  gods,  or  of 
the  two  opposing  principles  of  good  and  evil ; 
dualism. 

"  That  forementioned  ditheism,  or  opiulon  of  two 
I    gods,  a  good    and  an  evil   one." — Oudworth:  Intell- 
Systcm,  p.  213. 

*  di'-the-ist,  s.  [Gr.  fii  =  5is  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.  theist  (q.v.)-]  One  who 
holds  the  doctrine  of  ditheism. 

"To  reason  witb  Pagan  dithfinlH  nn  their  own 
noiioas.''—BoU7igbroke :  Human  Ueiuon,  Essay  ii.,  5  7. 

^  di-the-ist'-ic,  *  di-the-ist'-ic-al,  ^  di- 

the-ist'-iclt,  a.  [Gr.  &i  —  SU  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.  thcistic,  thciMral  (q.v.)  ] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  dithei.sin. 

"Which  dUheUtick  doctrine  of  two  aelf-exiatent 
aniinallBh  principles  in  the  universe." — Gudworth : 
latcll.  System,  p.  213. 

dltll'-er,  vA.  [Didder.]  To  tremhle,  to  shake. 

dith'-er-ing,  iw.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dither,] 
A,  &  'B,  As  "pr.  par.  &  -purticip.  adj :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  trembling  or  shak- 
ing. 

ditiiering-graSS,  ^.  Brlza  media.  (Brit- 
ten &  Holland.) 

di'~thi-6n-ate,  s.  [Eng.  dithion(io),  and  suff. 
-ate  (Cliem.),  s.  (q.v.)] 

Chem, :  A  salt  of  dithionic  acid, 

di-thi-on'-ic*  f.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twufoUi, 
and  Gr.  Oetou  (theion)  =  sulphur.] 

Chem.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  an  acid  fnr- 
merly  called  hyp(i.sulphuric  acid,  H..S_.U^, 
Obtained  by  passing  sulphur  dioxide,  Sf.t^, 
into  cold  water  in  which  finely  divid'::  man- 
ganese dioxide,  MnOo,  is  suspended,  then 
barium  hydrate  is  added  which  precipit;it-^s 
the  manganese  and  sulpliuric  acid  whirli  has 
been  formed.  The  filtered  solution  containing 
barium  dipthionate  is  carefully  decomposed 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  dithionate  acid 
is  then  concentrated  over  sulphuric  acid  to 
density  VMl ;  if  evaporated  further  it  is  de- 
composed into  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphur 
dioxide.  In  contact  with  the  air  it  is  gradually 
oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid.  Tlie  dithionates  are 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium  salt  with 
sulphates  of  other  metals.  They  crystallize  and 
are  permanent  in  the  air.  Heated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  they  liberate  SO2,  and  sulphuric 
acid  is  formed,  but  no  sulphur  is  deposited. 

*  dith'-  y~  ramb,  s.  (Eng. }  -  dith  -  y  - 
ramb -us,  s.  (Lat.)  [Lsit.  i^itliiirr'ml)"s;  Gr. 
SiBvpafj-Pos  (dithuro/inhos)  =  a  hymn  in  honour 
of  Bacchus  ;  Fr.  dUhyrfuiibe.] 

1.  Orig. :  A  verse  or  hymn  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  bombastical 
words. 

2.  Nov}  :  Any  poem  written  in  wild  impetu- 
ous strains. 

"This  Cyclian  chorus  was  the  same  with  the  dithy- 
ramb."— Bentley  :  Letters  of  Phalaris,  §  xi. 

dith-y-ramb'-ic,  *  dxth-y-ramb'-ick,  o. 

&  s.  [Lat.  dithyrarnbicus ;  Gr.  ^i^upap-^tKos 
{ditiiurarnbikos) ;  Fr.  dithyrarahique.'i 

t  A,  .43  adjective : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Of  or  i^ertaining  to  the  ditliyrambus  ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  dithyrambus. 

"They  do  chant  in  their  songs  certain  dithyramh'fic 
ditties.' — Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  1,134. 

2.  "Writingorcomposing dithyrambs,  ordithy- 
rambic  poems. 

*' Diagoraa  Melina  .  .  .  a.  dithyrambick  poet."— C«ci- 
ioorth :  IntcU.  System,  p.  80. 

Vu'Fig.:  Wild,  impetuous,  frenzied. 

"  Bacchua  iu  the  Tmican  valleys 
Never  drank  the  wine  he  vaunted 
In  his  dithyramb-ic  sallies." 

Lonfffellov) :  Drinkiii;;  Song. 

*  B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit. :  A  dithyrambus  ;  a  ll.^^nn  in  honour 
of  Bacchu.'?. 


2.  Fig.  :  A  poem  written  in  a  wild,  impetu- 
ous strain  ;  a  dithyramb. 

ditb-yr-oc'-ar-is,  s.  [Gr.  hi0vpo<;  (dithvrn<) 
:=  (1)  having"  two  doors,  (2)  bi-valve,  and 
Kopi's  (Imrls)  =  a  shrimp  or  prawn.] 

Palosfmt. :  Agenus  of  phyllopod  crustaceans, 
first  discovered  by  Di.  hjcoulcr  in  the  coal 
shales  of  Lanarkshire,  and  so  named  from  its 
being  enclosed,  like  the  existing  genus  Apns, 


in  a  thin  flattish  bivalved  carapace.  The  ab- 
dominal portion,  which  is  not  enclosed  in  the 
carapace,  consists  of  five  or  six  segments,  and 
terminates   in  a  trifid  tail  like   Ceratiocaris. 


'  di'-ting.  *  dy-tyng,  "dy-tynge,  pr.  par., 
a.,&  s.     [DirE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  2>a'r'tici2^.'adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  writing,  composing,  or  dictat- 
ing. 

"  Inhisi/yti/injof  his  dcdis." 

Dcstructivn  of  Troy,  7,302. 

2.  The  act  of  indicting,  an  indirtmont. 

'  Dytyngp    or    iudytynge   of  trespace. "—/iidic(a(io 
Prompt.  Parv. 

*"  di'-tion»  s.  [Lat.  d!tio  =  ]iower.  dominion.] 
Rule,  power,  guverninent,  jurisdiction. 

"LordH  of  the  dltion  of  Kessel  in  the  dutchy  of 
Gelderlandht."— irood.'  AthcJUB  Oxim.  (10^2),  ii.  IW. 

*  di'-tion-ar-y,  ct.  &s.    [Eng,  dition ;  -ary.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Subject,  tributar>-.   (ChapTno.n.) 

B.  As  .subst.  :  A  subject,  a  tributary. 

"The  dVlonaries  of  Counaboa," — Eden:  Trains,  of 
r.  Martyr. 

di-tol'-yl,  s.     ^Prfrf.  dl  =  twice,  twofold,  and 

Eng.  tijiyi  (toluene).] 

Clma. :  C14H14  orOH3-C«H4-C6H4'CH3.  An 
aromatic  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sodium  on  para-bromtoluene,  CqW^vCB.^,. 
Ditolylis  a  crystalline  substance  easily  soluble 
iu  hot  alcohol ;  it  melts  at  121°,  and  can  be 
distilled  without  decomposition.  By  oxidiz- 
ing agents  it  is  converted  into  dij-hnnyl  dicar- 
bonic  acid,  H00C-CeH4(J^HiCU-OH. 

ditolyl-amine. 

Chem.  :  (CgH4-  CH;}>2"NH.  An  aromatic 
amine  found  by  heating  toluidine  CBH4  (NH2)' 
CHg,  with  its  hydrochlorate.  It  forms  long 
white  needles  melting  at  70'. 

ditolyl-etbane. 

Che.m. :  Dimethyl  -  phenyl  -  ethane,  dixylvl, 
CHs-CH  (CgH4'CH3)2,  is  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  para-acetaldehyde  dissolved  in  sul- 
phuric acid  on  toluene.  Ditolyl-ethane  U  an 
oily  liquid  not  solidifying  at  20''.  It  boils  at 
29j°.  Oxidized  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  it 
yields  ditolyl-ketone. 

ditolyl-ketone. 

Cliem. :  C0<^^^^\^^^-  Obtained  by  oxidi- 
zing dimethyl-isostilbene,  Ha'C  =  C  (CgH^' 
0113)2,  with  chromic  acid  mixture.  Ditolyl- 
ketone  forms  rhombic  crystals  which  melt  at 
95°. 

ditolyl-methane. 

CJtem.  :  CHo^^^^-^^^g^'    Anaromatichydro- 

carbon  obtained  by  the^  action  of  sulpliuric 
acid  on  a  mixture  of  methylal,  CHo'  (OCH3)2, 
toluene  and  glacial  acetic  acid.     It  boils  at 

290°. 

*  dit'-on,  s.    [O,  Fr.]    A  motto. 

"Your  aiTQfl  are  the  ever-green  holline  leaves,  with 
ablowinjf  horn,  and  this  diton,  '  Vireacit  vulnere  yix- 
tvA."—iiuild:  Old  Itoman  CathoUck,  Ep.  Dedic,  p.  9. 

di'-tone,  s.  [Gr.  6t  =  5t5  {dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  Eng.  tone  (q.v.),  from  Fr.  ditoii.] 

Mus. :  An  interval  of  two  tones,  called  also 
the  Pythagorean  third,  which  is  made  up  of 
two  major  tones,  each  having  the  ratio  of  9  ;  8. 
The  true  major  third  is  made  up  of  one  major 
tone  ('.I  :8)  and  one  minor  tone  (10  : 9),  the 
ratio  of  the  ditoue  is  therefore  81  ;  64,  whereas 
that  of  the  true  major  third  is  80  :  64,  and  the 
difference  between  them  is  a  comma  (81  :  SO). 

"  dit-otir,  -*  dyt-our,  s.  [lta\.dettatore ;  Low 
Lat.  dictator  =  a  writer,  composer.)  A  com- 
poser or  reciter  ;  a  speaker,  an  orator. 


di  -  tri  -  chot- 6  -  moiis,  a.     [Gr.  St  =  hi^ 

(di',)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  trichotoyaovs 

(q-v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Divided  into  twos  and  threes. 

2.  Lot.  :  Applied  to  a  leaf  or  stem,  continu- 
ally branching  off  into  double  or  treble  ramifi- 
cations. 

di-trig'-l^pb,  s.     [Gr.  8i  =  8i<;  (dis)  =  twice, 

twofold,  and  Eng.  triglyph  (q.v.).] 


Arch. :  An  interval  between  two  coUunns, 
admitting  two  triglypha  in   the  entablature. 


DITRIOLYPH. 

This  arrangement  of  the  intercolumniations 
was  peculiar  to  the  Doric  order. 

di-tri-he'-dri-a.  s.  [Gr.  Sl  =  SU  (dis)  - 
twice,  twofold,  rpet?  (treis)  =  three,  and  'iSpa 
(hedra)  =:  a  seat, 

Min.  :  A  genus  of  spars  having  slxside.f  or 
planes,  formed  by  two  trigonal  pyramids 
joined  together  at  the  base. 

*  di-tro-che'-gjl,  a.     pEng.  ditroche(e):  -an.] 
Pros. :    Consisting    of   or    containing    two 
trochees. 

di-trd'-chee,  s.     [Gr.  Sl  =  6i?  (dis)  =  twice, 

twofold,  and  Eng.  trocliee  (q_.v.).2 

Pros  :  A  foot  consisting  of  two  trochee.s  ;  a 
double  trocliee  :  -  v^  -  u.     [Trochee.] 

dit'-ro-ite,  s.  [From  Dltro,  in  Transylvania, 
the  locality  where  it  is  found ;  suff.  -ite 
(iVzr>.)(q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Elseolite,  containing 
orthoclase  aud  sodalite. 

ditt»  tf.    [DiT.] 

dit-tS.n'-der,  s.     [Dittany.] 

Bot. :  A  cruciferous  plant,  Lupid'um  lati- 
foHum,  which  has  the  English  book-name  of 
the  broad-leaved  pepper-wort.     It  is  an  erect 


DITTA:JL)i:,K. 

1.  Root.       2.  Elo98oii].       z.  Seed  VesaeL 

4.  Singlf  Fioaeri. 

plant  two  to  three  fcf-t  high,  branched  with 
large  ovate-lanceolate  leave?;,  and  numerous 
small  racriiii'sf;  flowers.  It  occurs  in  salt 
marshes  in  Xoiftdk,  Essex,  Yorkshire,  &.C. 

T  'riiou>:li  fJit/rni'lrr  and  dittany  are  ety- 
molo;,'icairy  from  the  same  ruut,  yet  they  are 
quite  different  idant^i. 

dit'-tan-y,  s.     [Fr,  dict^nn^.  dictamne;  Prov- 

cl'.j<lnu)iu ;  Sp.  &  Port,  ilicfjnno  ;  Ital.  dittrjruo; 

I^at   d'.ctu.inn  urn ;  Gr.  hiKTaixvov  (dikta.mnon)  =■ 

the  iilant  de.-i'jribed  under  1.] 

Bof-nnj  :  ^ji'veral  phint.s  jjavi^  been  so  called. 

1.  The  Dittany  of  Crete,  called  by  botani-sts 
Origanum  Diclumnus,  and  in  jjharmacy  Di-- 
t^tnnvs  cretir^is.  Orignnnm  vu^oare  is  the  wild 
Maijoram,  to  which,  tlicrefore,  the  dittany 
is  pretty  closely  akin.  It  has  roundish  downy 
leaves,  and  drooping  spikes  of  flowers.  It 
grew  of  old  abundantly  on  !Moimt  Dif.te  and 
!Mount  Ida,  and  was  highly  prized  by  the 
ancients  as  a  vulnerary. 

2.  Cunila  Tnariana,  an  American  labiate 
plant. 

3.  iJict'jmv  IIS Fraxinella,  one  of  theRutacew. 
It  is  generally  called  tlie  Bastard  Dittany. 


fate.  fa.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  lall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  S^ian.     se,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  ==  kw- 


dittay— diur  natio  n 
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4.  (Less  properly.)  TheDittander, /.c/xV/m/i 
tatifoUum,  [DiTTANDER,]  (Turner,  in  BfUUn 
dt  Holland.) 

"  VlrgU  reporta  o(  dittany,  thnt  the  wild  goAta  ent  it 
■wiiou  they  ore  ahot  with   ia-vtu." ~  More :  Antidote 
'    against  A  thcUm. 

*dif-tay,  'dyt-tay,  s.    [0.  Fr.  cUctle,  ditlc, 

dicte,  dite.]    [Ditty.J 

1.  An  indictment,  a  cliarge. 

"A  ^iKiilyttay  for  Scottls  thai  ordand  then." 

Wallace,  i.  274. 

2.  Blame,  reprehension.    (Scotch.) 

*  dit-tied,  a.  [En^'.  dUty ;  -erf.]  Bung, 
adapted  to  music. 

"  He,  wltti  his  Hoft  pipe,  nnd  Hinooth  dittlcd  Boiig, 
Well  kuowB  to  still  the  wild  winds  when  they  r.mr." 
MiUon :  Comas,  8fi,  h7. 

dlt'-to,  s.  [Ital.  ditto  =  that  which  ha«  been 
said,  a  word,  from  Lat.  dictum  =  a  saying, 
neut.  sing,  of  dictus,  ]ia.  par.  of  dicn  =  to  say.j 
That  which  has  been  said  before  ;  the  same  as 
before ;  it  is  always  abbreviated  into  do.  in 
writing. 

"  James  Bernard,  mate  to  on  hnspital ;  Oliver 
Goldamlth,  lound  not  nuallfled  for  rfiWo."— /\)r«rer  ; 
Life  qf  Goldsmith,  bit.  11.,  ch.  iv, 

IT  -A  suit  of  dittoes ;  A  suit  of  the  same 
material ;  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers  of  a 
similar  pattern.    (Slang.) 

*  dlt-t$s'-ra-ph^,  s.  [Gr.  fita-o-d?,  Strrds 
(diasos,  ditto^  =  double,  and  ypd^ui  (grapho)  = 
to  write.]  Tlie  writing  over  again  the  same 
words  or  letters ;  repetition  of  letters  or  words. 

"Tliey  committed  erromthrongh  confueing  soimilB. 
through  the  graphic  Blmllarlty  botwoen  lottorH. 
through  tTMJHpoHltlon  of  lottera,  through  dittnfjraphy 
and  repetition  of  Jotters,"— ./fWicntpum,  Oct  7,  1882. 

*  dit-tOl'-O-g^,  s.  [Gr,  6t(r(roAoyta,  dmoXoyia 
(dissologia,  dittolof/ia)  =  a.  repetition  of  words  : 
fiio-fl-ds  (dissoa)  =  double,  and  Adyo?  (logos)  =  a 
word.]  A  twofold  or  double  reading  or  inter- 
pretation of  a  text. 

*dit'-ton,.';.     [O.  Fr.  diton.]    A  ditty. 

"  Pn,nttt^uel  for  an  eternal  memorial  wrote  thia 
victorlal  dUton."-~UrQU.Ti.i\.tt :  Jiabelala,  hk.  il.,  ch. 
xxvil, 

dit'-ti^,  *dyt-e,  ''dlt-ee,  *  dyt-e,  '^dit- 
to, ^dlt-tle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dictie,  ditie,  dltr, 
from  Lat.  dictatum  =  something  dictated  ; 
dicta  —  to  dictate,  a  frequent  form  of  dico  =  to 
say.] 

*  1.  A  saying. 

•"To  bo  dlBBolved  and  to  be  with  Chriat,'  was  his 
dying  ditty."~Brown€. 

*  2.  A  writing. 

3.  A  sonnet  or  little  poem  ;  a  aong,  an  air, 
anything  sung. 

"Tlioy  sitandaing 
Their  slender  dittiea  when  the  trees  ai-e  bare." 

Woritsworlh  :  Excursion,  bk,  vlli. 

■*dlt'-t^,  v.i,  [Ditty,  s.]  To  sing  verses,  to 
warble. 

"  Benats  fain  would  sing  ;  birds  ditty  to  their  notca." 
Herbert :  Providence,  at  3. 

*  dit'-t^-ing, ^r.  par.,  a,,  &  s.    [Ditty,  -y,] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <S:particip.  adj. :  (.See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  singing  or  warbling ; 
a  ditty. 

■•Thfi  nnder-Bong  nnto  your  choerfnl  dlttytng." 
Fletcher:  Purple Ittaml,  c.  1. 

di'-iire-idef ,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  rfi  =  twice,  twofold  ; 
Eng.  &.C.  vrea,  and  Gr.  el3ot  (eirfos)  =  form, 
aiipearaiu-c] 

Cheni.  :  Organic  compounds  formed  by  the 
union  of  one  molecule  of  a  bibasic  acid  and 
two  inoleculca  of  urea ;  with  elimination  of 
four  molecules  of  water  they  contain  four  or 
flvo  atoms  of  carbon,  as  uric  acid  (q.v.). 
Piiireidi's  containing  six  and  eight  carbi.n 
atoms  are  formed  by  the  union  of  two  mon- 
urcide  molecules  with  elimination  of  water,  as 
alloxantin  (q.v.). 

di-u-re'-sis*  s.   [Or.  fiioiJpijo-is  (dioureHs),  from 
itoupe'fcj  (dloiireo)  =  to  pass  urine.] 
Med. :  An  excessive  flow  of  tu'lne. 
di'-u-rSt,  s.    [Biuret.] 

di-u-rSt'-Xc,  *  di-u-rSf -Kck,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
dittretique,  from  Gr.  StovprfjiKos  (diouretikos), 
from  diovpeio  (dioureo)  =  to  pass  urine.] 

A,  As  adj.  .■  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
exciting  diuresis ;  tending  to  provoke  the 
secretion  or  discharge  of  urine. 

"  Inwardly  received  it  may  bo  very  diuretic,  and 
break  the  stone  In  the  kidney. "~flrowno:  Vulgar 
Errotin,  bk.  11,,  ch.  v.     - 


B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Pharm. :  Diuretics  are  medicines  which 
cause  an  increase  of  tlie  function  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  consequently  augment  the  quantity 
of  the  urine.  They  are  divided  by  Gan-od  into 
sedative,  as  squills,  scoparium,  tobacco,  colclii- 
cum ;  and  stimulant,  as  juniper,  turpentine, 
copaiba,  cantharides,  nitrite  of  ethyl,  alcohol, 
and  water.  Indirect  diuretics,  or  hydragogue 
purgatives,  as  elaterium,  cream  of  tartar,  digi- 
talis, gamboge.  Lithontriptics,  or  remedies 
which  alter  the  quantity  of  the  urine  and  pre- 
vent the  crystallizatiou  and  deposition  of  the 
ingredients  which  form  gravel  and  calculi,  as 
carbonates  of  lithium,  potassium,  sodium,  and 
alkaline,  mineral  waters,  &c.  Diuretics  are 
given  (1)  to  cause  an  increased  flow  of  urine 
when  the  renal  secretion  is  deficient ;  (2)  to 
eliminate  poisons  and  matters  formed  tn 
disease  from  the  blood  ;  (3)  to  produce  a  larger 
flow  of  urine,  to  hold  in  solution  substances 
which  would  be  deposited,  and  form  calculi. 
(darrod :  Materia  Medica.) 

*  2.  A  person  suff'ering  from  diuresis. 

"  In  diuretfcks  .  .  .  he  tried  it  with  good  aucceas. " 
—Boyle ;   Works,  ii.  89. 

*  di-u-ret'-ic-al,    *  di-u-ret'-ic-all.    a. 

[Eng.  diuretic;  -al.]    Diuretic. 

"  Hftvlnc  found  them  in  myaelf  very  dluretical  and 
ftperlti\B.  '—Jioyle:  Works,  if.  131. 

*  di-U-ret'-ic-al-ness,  s.     [Eng.  dluretiral; 

-iK-ss.]  Tlie  (luality  or  state  of  being  diuretic ; 
a  tf^idency  to  provoke  the  secretion  or  dis- 
charge of  urine, 

"  Biuret Icalneas,  diurotlck  quality."— Bai^cj/. 

di-iir'-i-dSB,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  diur(i.s),  and 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  ad.j.  suif.  idic.'] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Neottew. 

di-iir'-is,  s.  [Gr.  Sl  =  fit?  (dls)  =  twice,  and 
ovpd(onni):=  a  tail,  in  allusion  to  the  lateral 
lobes  of  the  labelluin.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land Orchids,  the  typical  one  of  the  family 
Diuiidic. 

di-ur'-na,  s.  ph  [Neut.  jil.  of  Lat.  (7t7(rni(s  = 
pertaining  to  a  day,  daily  ;  by  day,  as  opposed 
to  by  night.] 

Entom..  :  The  name  given  by  Lntreille, 
Cuvier,  and  tlicir  succes.sors  to  the  liiylie.->t 
sub-order  or  tribe  of  the  order  Lepi.lopteia. 
The  term  implies  tliat  they  are  duy-liiers,  iis 
distinguished  from  the  C'reimscularia,  whieli 
fly  by  twilight,  and  the  Nocturna,  which  do 
so  by  night.  The  first  of  these  tinee  sub- 
orders contains  the  Butterflies  ;  tlie  secoud 
the  Sphingides,  Sphinxes,  or  Hawk  iM<i11ia; 
and  the  third  the  Moths,  properly  so  colled. 
The  Diurna  are  placed  in  harmony  witli  the 
conditions  of  their  existence,  in  beiiig  clad,  as 
they  are,  in  bright  colours.  The  antenna; 
are  knobbed,  whence  they  are  often  called 
Rliopalocera  (q.v.),  the  two  otlier  sub-orders 
being  reduced  to  one,  Hetei-ocent.  The  wings, 
when  in  repose,  usually  stand  erect.  The 
caterpillars  have  six  thoracic  legs  and  ten 
prolegfi,  sixteen  in  all.  The  chrysalides, 
whieli,  as  a  lule,  nie  jingular,  are  naked,  and 
often  sus]iended  In-ail  downwards.  Butter- 
flies are  ililliiMcd  over  all  countries,  but  the 
largest  and  finest  arc  from  the  tropics.  They 
maybe dividedintofourfamihes  :  PapiUonida% 
Nym]tliaiidie,  Lycienidie  or  Polyonnnatidiv, 
and  Ilesperidie  (q.v.).  All  have  representa- 
tives in  Britnin.  Mr.  Edward  Newman, 
P.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  ealling  the  Butterflies  Lain- 
doptera  jicdiuicidaiu,  cle\'iites  them  into  a 
higlier  categoi-y  than  an  order,  and  thus 
divides  them  : 

Natural  Order  I.  •  Spine  bearers  (SpinlgeriJ. 

Fain.  1.  SilvLTNiiutted  Fritillaries  (Argynnldie). 

Iain.  2.  GivKiiricma  Fritlliarles  (MelltnjldiBl. 

Fani.  3.  Aiit,'lf-whigB  jViuiosaidaj). 

Fam.  -l.  W'lilto  Aduilnils  (Neptidre). 

Natural  Order  II.:  Slug-ahaptil  Caterpillars  (Llina- 
clfonuos). 

Fnm.  6.  Emperors  (Ai>aturidie). 

Fain.  6.  Satyrn  iSntyrklnj). 

Naiunil  Order  /If.:  Woodlouse-ahaped  (Oniaci- 
foriDCH). 

Fam.  7.  Dryads  fEi-ycinldiB). 

Fam,  8.  Aryua  Butterflies  (Lycfenidoe). 

Natural  Order  IV.:  Worm-shaped  or  Cylindrical 
Cateriiiliiu's  iVi'uuiformea  or  OylindracelJ. 

Fain.  9.  Eedhonia  (Rhodoceridte). 

Fain.  10.  Swaliow-tHlla  (PaplUonidte). 

Fam.  11.  Whites  {Pleridie). 

Omitting  Doritida\  Uranidre,  and  Syne- 
monidte,  which  have  no  representatives  in 
Britain,  Newman  closes  with 

Fam.  12.  Skippers  (HesiJerldie), 


di-ur'-nsB,  s.  jil.     [Fem.   pi.  of  Lat.  dluraiis, 
pertaining  to  the  daytime.] 

Oriiith.:  A  name  given  by  Cuvier,  Blain- 
ville,  (fcc,  to  a  section  of  the  Aciipitres,  oi' 
birdsofpi-py  which  fly  in  the  daytime.  (Javier 
separated  it  into  the  Vultures  and  the  Falcons. 

di-ur'-nal,    "  di-ur'-nall,   a.   &   s.     [Lat. 

dnn-ixdis,     from    diurnns  =  daily;    dies  =  a 
d;iy  J 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally : 

(1)  Of  or  peitaining  to  a  day  or  daytime,  as 
distinguished  from  the  night. 

"Tlie  bright  orb, 
Incredlljlc  how  swift,  had  thither  rolled 
Diurval."  MiUou :  P.  L.,  iv.  502-M. 

(2)  Periormed  in  a  day. 

"  Till,  from  his  eastern  goal,  the  Joyous  sun 
His  twelfth  diurnal  race  begins  to  run." 

Pope :  limner's  Odyssey,  iv.  803,  804. 

(3)  Constituting  the  measure  of  a  day. 
"  Why  does  he  order  the  diurnal  hours 

To  leave  earth'aother  port,  and  rise  incurs?" 
Prior. 

(4)  Happening  every  day,  daily. 

*'  2.  Fig. :  Of  daily  or  common  occurrence  ; 
usual,  common. 

"Tlience  by  sea  to  Genoa,  whence  the  passage  Into 
Tuscany  is  as  diurnal  as  a  Gravesend  barge."— Mr  £1. 
Wotton  :  Letter  to  Milton. 

II.  Tech  ideally : 

1.  Med. :  Applied  to  a  disease  the  exacerba- 
tions of  which  occur  in  the  daytime. 

2.  Nat.  Hist. :  Flying  in  the  daytime. 

3.  Bot.  :  [DiVRN/VL  flowkrs]. 

B.  As  substantive : 

'  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  journal,  a  day-book  ;  a 
newsp,'iper. 

"  Nay  some  are  so  studiously  changeling  In  that 
particular,  they  esteem  an  opinion  as  dtit/nuil,  orfter 
;i  day  or  two  scaruc  worth  keeping."— ,floy?a  .■  Works, 

II.  Techniccdly : 
Natural  History : 

1.  A  lepidojiterous  insect  flying  only  by 
day. 

2.  A  raptorial  bird  flying  by  day,  and 
having  lateral  eyes. 

diurnal  aberration,  s. 

Astron.:  The  aberration  of  light,  arising 
from  tlie  combined  eff'ect  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion and  the  motion  of  light. 

diurnal  arc,  ^  dlumall  arke,  s. 

Astro)i. :  The  apparent  arc  described  by  tlie 
heiivenly  bodies  in  consequence  of  the  rota- 
tion of  the  eai'th. 

"  The  Boiiiie  his  arke  diamall] 
Vj.imHud  wft.s," 
lj/d;f,li-     Coiiipluhtt  nf  the  Black  Knight.  500 


diurnal  flowers,  c 


ul. 


I  lot  I  my  : 

1.  Flowers  which  expand  and  shut  in  the 
same  day. 

2.  Flowers  which  oiku  during  the  daytime 
and  close  at  night. 

diurnal  lepidoptera,  s.  pi. 

Eatom. :  The  same  as  Diurna  (q.v.). 

diurnal  motion,  s. 

Astron.  :  The  number  of  degrees,  itc,  that 
a  planet  moves  in  twenty-four  hours. 

diurnal  parallax,  s.    [Parallax.] 

*  diurnal  women,  s.  pi.  "Women  who 
cried  the  daily  papers  about  the  streets  for 
sale. 

*  di-ur'-nal-ist,  a.     [Eng.  divrnal ;  -ist.]    A 
journalist  (q.v.). 

"  Let  me  add  hcrunnto  the  late  exporimonts  of  some 
odiously  hicL-Htin.ns  niiuriages,  wliicli  (even  by  tho 
relation  of  uur  ilmniaU'-tit}  liave  liy  this  means  found 
a  damnable  piis-ii«i-,  tr.  tlie  great  dlHhonour  of  God, 
and  sliame  ui  this  church." — Up.  JIult :  Cases  of  Con- 
seit'uec. 

*  di-ur'-nal-ly,   odv.     [Eng.  diurnal;    -ly.] 
Daily,  every  day. 

"  As  wo  make  tlio  enqudriea,  we  shall  diuriutUy  com- 
muiiicate  them  to  the  publlck."— rn^t,)-. 

"  di-ur'-nal-ness,  s.     [Eng.  diurnal;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  of  being  diurnal. 

t  di-ur-na'-tlon,   s.      [Lat.    diurnus  —  \^Gv. 
taining  to  a  day.] 


b61l,  b63^;  p^t,  J6^1;  cat,  9611,  cborus,  jhln,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  I. 
-clan,  -tlp^=  Shan.    -tlon.  -slon^shfin;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhun,   -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  .te^  =  bel,  del. 
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diuturnal— divergence 


Zoal.  :  A  term  introduced  by  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  to  express  the  state  of  some  animals,  as 
the  l3at,  during  the  day,  contrasted  with  their 
activity  during  the  night. 

*  di-u-turn'-al,  a.  [Lat.  divtumiis,  from  din 
=  (1)  by  day,"  (2)  for  a  long  time.]  Lasting 
for  a  long  time  ;  of  long  continuance. 

"To  take  care  of  tliose  things  by  which  the  peace 
iietween  iib  may  be  preserved  entire  aud  diuturnal.  ' — 
Milton  :  Letters  of  State. 

*  di-u-tum'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  diuturnitas,  from 
divt'unius  =  lasting  for  a  long  time.]  Last- 
inj^ess,  length  of  continuance. 

"Such  fL  coming,  ii8  it  miglit  be  said  that  that 
geueration  should  not  pass  till  it  waa  fulfilled,  they 
needed  not  auppose  of  auch  diuturtiiti/."— Browne  : 
Vulfjar  Errotirs. 

div,  v.i.     [A  corruption  of  do.]    Scotch  for  Do, 
"  'And  div  ye  think,'  rejoined  the  virago,  aetting  her 
anoB  a-kimbo." — Scott :  Antiquary,  ch,  xi. 

cli-vS.-ga'-tion»  s.  [Lat.  divagatus,  pa.  par.  of 
divobgor=to  wander  about :  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  ilagor  =  to  wander.]  A  wandering  or 
going  astray  ;  a  deviation,  a  digression.  {Lit. 
<&Fig.) 

"  A  security  against  the  divagations  and  caprices 
of  legend."  —  LeioU :  Cred.  Earl!/  Rom.  Bist.  (1855). 
ch.  iv.,  §  4. 

di'-vg,-lent,  a.  [Gr.  Sl  =  5t?  (dis)  =  twice,  and 
Lat.  valens  =  strong.] 

Chem.  :  Equivalent  to  two  units  of  any 
standard  ;  specially  to  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
It  is  called  also  Bi-equivalent.    (Rossiter.) 

di-van'  (l)»s.  [Arab.  &Pers.cZi'ydu=atribunal, 
a  steward ;  a  collection  of  odes  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  of  rhymes.    (Skeat.y] 

1.  In  Oriental  countries,  a  court  of  justice, 
a  council. 

2.  A  council-chamber ;  a  hall  of  state ;  a 
reception  room,  a  court,  an  audience-chamber. 

"  Old  Giafflr  Bat  In  his  divav." 

Byron :  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  2. 

'^  3.  A  council. 


Pope :  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv.  902,  903. 

4.  A  restaurant ;  a  smoking-saloon. 

5.  A  kind  of  thickly-cushioned  seat  or  sofa 
standing  against  the  wall  of  a  room  ;  so  called 
from  such  seats  being  used  in  divans  [4]. 

•^  6.  A  collection  of  poems  by  one  author  ;  a 
book. 

di-v3ili'  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  large 
divet,  or  other  turf  of  a  larger  size.    (Scotch.) 

[DiVET.] 

dl-vS.Il'  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  small 
wild  plum,  or  kind  of  sloe.    (Scotch.) 

di-var'-i-cate,  v.i.  &  (.  [Lat.  divaricatus, 
pa.  \)&.r.  of  divaricn  =  to  spread  apart ;  di  =. 
dis  =  away;  apart,  and  varico  =  to  spread.] 

A.  Intransitive, : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Lit. :  To  open,  to  diverge,  or  divide  into 
two. 

"The  partitions  are  strained  across:  one  of  them 
divaricates  into  two,  and  auo'Pher  into  several  sniall 
ones." —  Wood/ward. 

2.  Fig. :  To  diverge,  to  branch  oft'. 

"  I>ivaricated  representatives  of  a  single  tongue,"— 
Whitney  :  Life  &  Growth  of  Language,  cfi.  ix. 

II.  Bot  :  To  diverge  nr  branch  off  from  the 
stem  at  a  right  or  obtuse  angle. 

"  B.  Trans. :  To  divide  into  two  branches  ; 
to  cause  to  spread  out, 

"  A  slender  pipe  is  produced  forward  towards  the 
throat,  whereinu)  it  la  at  laft  inaerttd,  and  is  there 
UivaTi^iited,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  spermatick 
ve^HQ]n."  ~&rew. 

di-var'-i-cate,  a.    [Lat.  divarwitu^.] 

'*  I.  Ord.  Ijang. :  Di%'erging  or  branching  off. 
II.  Tp,chnically : 

1.  Bot. :  Straggling,  spreading  irregularly 
and  widely  asunder  ;  branching  off  at  a  right 
or  obtuse  angle. 

2.  Zool. :  Spreading  out  vridely. 

dl-vS,r'-i-cat-ed,  jja.  par.  or  a.     [Divari- 
cate, v.\ 

di-v3,r-i-cat-ing»  pr-  VO-r.,  u.,  &  s.  [Di- 
varicate, v.\ 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  subst. :  The  same  as  Divarication 
(q-v.). 


di-v3<r-i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  divarimtlo,  from 
divaricatus,  pa.  par.  of  divarico  =  to  spread 
apart.] 

I.  Ordinary  Langimge : 

1.  Lit. :  A  separating  or  branching  off 
widely  ;  separation,  divergence. 

"  They  will  stop  at  a  divarication  oi  the  vu.y." —Ray  : 
On  the  Creatinn,  pt.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  A  division  or  divergence  in  opinion ; 
a  wandering  from  the  point  or  the  facts. 

'■  To  take  away  all  doubt,  or  any  probable  divarico- 

ti'in.  the  curse  is  plainly  specified. '— Browne  :  t  ulgar 
Errours, 

II.  Bot.  &  Zool.  :  A  crossing  or  intersection 
of  tibres  at  different  angles. 
di-vS.r'-i-ca-tor,  s.  [Eng.  dimr/a'^(e);  -or.\ 
That  which  causes  parts  to  separate,  specif, 
the  muscle  which  opens  tlie  shell  of  the 
Bracliiopodas,  or  the  jaws  of  the  bird's  Iiead 
process  in  some  marine  Polyzoa. 

*  di-vast',  a.     [Lat.  devasto  =  to  devastate.] 

Devastated ;  laid  waste. 

"  But  time  will  come  when  the  earth  shall  lie  divaat. 
When  heav'n  and  hell  shall  both  bo  filled  at  last. ' 
Owen:  Epigrams  iimj.    (JVures.) 

dive,  '  deve,  *  duve,  *  dyve,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S. 

rfj//a?i,'  Icel.  dyfa;  cogn.  with  dip  and  deep 

(q-v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 
I.  Literally: 

I.  To  plunge  or  descend  head  first  under 
water  or  other  fluid. 

"  The  otter  hears  him  tread  the  shore, 
And  dives,  and  is  beheld  no  more." 

Scoe(  .■  Kokeby,  t1  S.     , 

^  2.  To  sink  under  the  surface. 
"  A-bleddre  ibollen  f  ul  of  wlude  ne  duueth  nout  Into 
theoa  deojje  wateres." — A  neren  Riwle,  p.  282. 

*  3.  To  sink,  to  penetrate. 

"  Each  dunt  defde  in  hire  leoiliche  llch."— Af .  Juliana, 

p,  29. 

4.  To  seek  for  by  diving. 
"  The  knave  deserves  it  when  he  tempts  the  main, 
VHiere  Folly  flghta  for  kings,  or  dives  for  gain.' 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Man,  Iv  163,  X64.    , 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  penetrate,  to  sink,  to  enter  deeply. 

"  Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  I.  1. 

2.  To  descend  quickly;  as,  He  dived  into 
the  cellar. 

3.  To  plunge  or  thrust  the  hand  in  quickly. 

"  Mr.  Bouncer  dlvud  into  the  cupboard,  which  aerved 
as  his  wine-bin.  and  brought  therefrom  two  bottles  of 
brandy  and  whiskey."— Outhbert  Bede  :  Verdant  Green, 
pt.  li.,  ch.  ill. 

4.  To  enter  deeply  into  any  question,  science, 
or  pursuit ;  to  explore. 

"  Sweet  prince,  the  untainted  virtue  of  your  years 
Hath  not  yet  dived  Into  the  world's  deceit." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  //A,  ilL  1. 

5.  To  dip  into  anything,  to  examine  cur- 
soi-ily  :  as,  1  dived  into  the  book  here  and  there. i 

*  B.  Transitive  : 

I.  Lit.  :  To  plunge  into,  head  first. 

"  He  diued  the  deepaome  watrie  heapes."  , 

Chapman  .'  Bomer's  Odyssey,  bk.  iv. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  explore. 

"  The  Curtil  bravely  dived  the  gulph  of  fame." 

Denham :  Old  Age,  794.    , ' 

2.  To  drown,  to  overwhelm. 

"  Louerd  ne  thaue  thu  that  storm  me  duuo."—Old 
Eng.  Homines,  11.  43. 

3.  To  dip,  to  duck. 

'■  To  dive  an  infant  either  thrice  or  but  once  in  Ijap- 

iiHii\. "—ffooker  :  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  iv.,  §  12, 

^1  Tn  dive  into:  To  explore,  to  investigate, 
tit  i>ry  into. 

'  dive-dapper,  *  deve-dep,  *  deve- 
doppe,  "  dyve-oap,  *  dive-dopper,  s.'- 
Tlie  didapper  or  little  grebe,  Podiceps  minor  ;\ 
the  dabchick, 

"  Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin,  > 

Like  a  dive-dapper  peering  through  a  wave  "  i 

Shakesp. :   Venues  d:  Adonis.  85.  86. 

dive  (1),  s.    [Dive,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  sudden  plunge  head  foremost  into' 
\\ater  or  other  fluid. 

2.  Fig. ;  A  hasty  plunge  or  dart  into  any 
lilace. 

dive  (2),  s.    [Deev.] 

^  di-vel',  v.t.    [Lat.  divello :  dis  —  a.vfa.y,  apart, 

anil  I'l-lln  =  to  pluck  or  pull.]    To  pluck  or 
pull  apart  or  asunder  ;  to  rend. 

"Tliey  begin  to  separate  ;  aud  may  be  easily  diveUed 
or  ii:ii  tfiil  iiauuder."—[irrjwne :  Vulgar  Jirrourx,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  j.xvii 


*  di-vSl'-lent,  a.  [Lat.  divellens,  pr.  par.  of 
divello  =  £o  pull  asunder.]  Pulling  or  pluck- 
ing apart  or  asunder  ;  rending,  separating, 

*  di-vSl'-li-oate,  v.t.  [Lat.  di  =  dis  =away, 
apart,  and  vellicatus,  pa.  par.  ot  veltico,  frequent, 
form  of  vello  =  to  pluck  or  pull.]  To  pull  or 
rend  in  pieces. 

"  My  brother  told  me  you  had  uaed  him  dishonouia- 
bly,  and  had  divcllicated  his  character  behind  his 
back."— /'jeWinff  .■  Amelia,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi. 

div'-er,  s.     [Eng.  div(e);  -er,] 

A.  Ordima/ry  Language : 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  One  who  dives  orplungesunderthewater, 
"  Dinars  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  can  hear  the  noises 

made    almve    only   confufledly."— />erAam  .■    Phyrtco- 
Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iil.    (Note. I 

2.  One  who  dives  or  goes  under  water  ia 
search  of  anything,  as  pearls,  treasure,  &c. 

"It  is  evident,  from  the  relatlonof  d/wera  andflshera 
of  pearls,  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  ahell-flsh  which 
lie  perpetually  concealed  in  the  deep,  skreeued  from 
our  alght. "—  Woodward. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1,  One  who  enters  deeply  into  any  subject 
or  study. 

"Some  divers  in  the  deep  of  Providence,"— J/tmn- 
tague :  Hevmite  Essayes,  pt  li,  tr.  iv.,  S  3. 

*  2.  A  pickpocket. 

"  To  have  his  pocket  or  purse  picked  by  a  common 
diver.'—Oataker,  82. 

B.  Ornith. :  One  of  a  family  of  birds,  Colym- 
binae,  remarkable  for  their  power  and  habit  of 
diving.  The  neck  is  long,  thus  presenting  a 
great  affinity  to  the  Grebes ;  the  tail  is  very 
short  and  rounded  ;  the  wings  short ;  the  bill 
straight,  strong,  and  pointed.  The  Divers  are 
as  much  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  as  the  Grebes 
are  of  fre^h  water  ;  tliey  are  conflned  to  Nor- 
thern latitudes,  whence  they  migrate  farther 
south  in  the  winter  season.  The  largest  of  the 
three  European  species  is  the  great  Northern 
ljiver,-Goly-iibus  gladalis,  but  the  other  two— 
the  Red-throated  Diver,  C.  septentrionalis,  and 
the  Black-thrOated  Diver,  C.  arcUcus—SLre 
perhaps  better  known,  as  they  occur  also  in 
North  America.  They  live  on  fish,  which  they 
follow  under  the  water,  propelling  themselves 
along  with  their  wings  as  well  as  their  feet, 
and  frequently  remaining  for  some  time  before 
they  emerge  again.  They  fly  with  great  rapidity. 

Tl  Cartesian  Diver,  b.     [Cartesian.] 

*  di'-verb,  *  di-verbe,  s.  [Lat.  diverbivm 
=  a  conversation  of  two,  a  dialogue  :  di  =  dis 
=  twice,  and  verhum  =  a  word.]  An  anti- 
thetical proverb  or  saying,  in  which  the  parts 
or  members  are  contrasted  or  opposed. 

"England  is  a  paradise  for  women,  a  hell  for  horses; 
Italy  a  paradise  for  horses,  a  hell  for  women  ;  as  the 
diverb  goes." — Burton :  A  not.  (^  Melancholy,  p.  60L 

*  di-verb'-er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  diverberatv^, 
pa.  par.  of  diverbero :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
verbero  =  to  strike.]    To  strike  through. 

"  These  cries  for  blamelesse  blood  diverberate 
The  high  resounding  Heau'n's  couuexitie." 

Dames:  Holy  Roode.  p.  14.    [Daviea.) 

*  di-verb-er-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  diverberatus, 
pa.  liar,  of  diverbero.]  A  sounding  or  resoand- 
ing  through. 

di-ver'ge,  v.i.    [Lat.  di  =  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  vergo  =  to  incline,  to  tend ;  Fr.  diverger; 
Ital.  divergere.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  tend  in  dififerent  directions  from  a 
common  point ;  to  branch  off'. 

"  From  this  street  diverged  to  ri^t  and  left  allevB 
squalid  and  noisome." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  uL 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  tend  or  incline  in  different  directions. 

"Soon  their  paths  diverged  widely." — Maoauiay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viL 

2.  To  vary  from  a  typical  or  normal  form  or 
state. 

3.  To  vary  from  the  truth. 

"*  di-ver'ge-ment,  s.  [Eng.  diverge;  -ment.] 
The  act  or  state  of  diverging  ;  divergence. 

di-verg'-en9e,  di-verg'-en-9^,  s.  [Fr. ; 
Ital.  divergenza  ;  9p.  divergencia.] 

1.  Lit.,:  A  diverging  or  tending  indifferent 
directions  from  one  common  point. 

"To  discover  the  true  direction  a.mi.  divergence  at 
BOun±"—Sir  W.  Jones:  Afustcaf  Afodes  of  the  I/indus. 

2.  Fig. :  A  difference  or  disagreement ;  want 
of  accord. 

"  Thia  incident  is  however  related  with  some  diver- 
gence by  other  writers."— /-PM-is :  Cred.  Early  Rottu 
Hist.  (1855).  ch.  xii  ,  pt.  v.,  §  81. 


^te,  fat,  fkre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   g6»  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son.    mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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dJ-verg'-ent,  a.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  divergente.] 
L  OrdiTiary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  Separating,  tending  or  branching 
off  in  different  directions  from  one  common 
point. 

2.  Fig, :  Disagreeing,  discordant,  not  in 
accord. 

"  other  divergent  stateraenta  occur  concerning  thla 
Important  passage  in  the  history  of  Rome." — Lewis: 
Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1865),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  v.,  g  82. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Tending  in  a  different  direction 
from  one  another  ;  spreading  outwards  from  a 
common  centre  :  as,  diverging  styles. 

"  In  their  dlreotiou  they  are  erect  or  reflexed,  spread- 
ing outwards,  divergent,  or  patulous,  or  arched  in- 
wards."— Balfour :  Botany,  §  359. 

2.  Math. :  [Divergent  series]. 

3.  Optics :  Causing  divergence  of  rays  :  as,  a 
divergent  or  concave  lens. 

divergent  rays,  s.  fl. 

Oiptics :  Rays  which,  starting  from  a  certain 
point  of  some  visible  object,  diverge  or  con- 
tinually recede  from  each  other  in  proportion 
as  they  recede  farther  from  the  object ;  the 
opposite  uf  convergent  (q.v.). 

divergent  series,  s. 

Math. :  A  series  in  which  each  term  is  nu-| 
merically  greater  than  the  preceding  one  ;  as, 
1  :  3  :  9  :  27  :  81,  &c.     [Convergent.] 

di-verg'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Diverge.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  spreading  or 
separating  out  from  a  common  centre ;  di- 
vergence. 

diverging  rays,  s.  pi 

Optics :   [Divergent  rays]. 

diverging  series,  s. 

Math. :  [Divergknt  series]. 

di-Verg'-ing-ly,  aciv.     ['Eng.  diverging  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  diverging  manner. 

di'-verg,  *dy-vers,  o.    [Diverse.] 

*  1.  Distinct,  separate. 

"These  thre  fchyngys  lien  wel  sotel  and  divers." — 
Wyclife  :  Select  Works,  iii.  115. 

2.  Different,  diverse,  varying,  various. 

"  God,  who  at  auudry  times  and  in  divers  manners 
ai>ake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathi^rs  by  the  prophets." 
— ffeft.  1.  1. 

3.  Several,  sundry,  more  than  one. 

"He  sent  divers  sorts  of  flies  amouK  them." — Ps. 
Ixxvlli.  45. 

*  4.  Obstinate,  perverse. 

"The  herte  that  is  rebel  and  hard  and  reboura  and 
d^fuers-'—Ayenbite,  p.  68. 

%  For  the  difference  between  divers  and 
different,  see  Different. 

diversHSOloured,  «.  Of  divers  or  dif- 
ferent colours. 

"  By  which  the  beauty  of  the  earth  appears ; 
The  divers-coloured  mantle  which  sne  wears." 

Sa^idys :  Job,  p.  5. 

di-ver'se  (or  di'-verse),  *  dl-vfirs,  *  dy- 

vers.  *  dy-verae.  a.  &  adv.   [Fr.  divers  (m. ), 
diverse  (f.),    from    Lat.    diversvs  =  different, 
various,  pa.  ]iar.  of  diverto  =  to  turn  asunder 
or  aside,  to  divert  (4. v.);  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
diverse.    Diverse  and  divers  are  essentially  the 
same  word.     According  to  Trench,  '^Divers 
implies  difference  only ;  diverse  implies  differ- 
ence with  opposition."]     , 
A.  As  adjective  .* 
1.  Different,  distinct,  separate. 
"Behold,  the  flowers  are  diverse  in  stature. "—£un- 
yan  :  Pilgrim's  Progmss,  pt.  ii. 

*2.  Several,  sundry,  various,  more  than 
one,  divers. 

"Thekynghem  aende  .  .  .  to  dytterse  m:L  " 

Robert  of  (Jloucester,  p.  S78. 

*  3.  Varying,  multiform. 

"  Eloquence  ia  a  great  and  diverse  thing,  nor  did  she 
yet  ever  favour  any  man  so  much  as  to  be  wholly  his  " 
— Bon  Jonson. 

*  B.  As  adv. .  In  divers  or  different  direc- 
tions. 

"  Part  to  the  town  fly  cUverso  o'or  the  plnin. 
Where  late  their  troops  triumphant  iiore  the  fight" 
Pope  :  Jiomer's  Iliad,  xxi.  i,  h. 

*  di-ver'se,   *  dy-verse,    *  dy-ver-syn, 

v.t.  &  i.     [0.  Fr.  diverse!'.]    [Diverse.) 
A.  Trans. :   To  make  different,  to  diversify. 

"  Dyversyn.    Diversifico,  vann." — Prompt.  Part. 


B.  Reflex, :  To  distinguish,  to  vary. 

"  Mophel  ham  diuerseth  ine  hire  workea."— ^yenfiiCc, 
p.  124. 

C.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  differ,  to  vary. 

"A  sterre  diuersith  fro  a  sterre  in  clerenease.'"— 
Wycliffe :  1  Cor.  xv.  41. 

2.  To  turn  aside. 

"  The  red-cross  knight  diversed ;  but  forth  rode  Brito- 
mart."  Spenser:  F.  §.,  Uf.  iii.  63. 

di-ver'se-lj^,  *  di-verse-liche,  di-vers- 

ly,  dy-vers-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  diverse;  -ly.] 

1.  In  different  directions  ;  towards  different 
points. 

"  On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail, 
Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  ^ale." 

Pope :  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  107,  108. 

2.  In  different  manners  ;  differently,  va- 
riously. 

"  Wonder  it  is  to  see  In  diuerse  minds 
How  diuersely  Loue  doth  his  pageants  play." 

Spenser:  F.  q..  III.  v.  L 

^-ver'se-ness^  s.  [Eng.  diverse ;  -ness.] 
Difference,  varying,  diversity,  changeability. 

"  You  this  diversenesse  that  blamen  moat." 

Wyat:  Of  Cliange  of  Mynde. 

^  di-ver-si-fi'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  diversify; 
-able.)  That  may  or  can  be  diversified  or 
varied. 

"These  last-named  principles  are  more  numerous,  aa 
taking  in  the  posture,  order,  and  situation,  the  rest, 
and  aoove  all  the  almost  infinitely  diversifiable  con- 
textures of  the  amaller  parts."— Boj/to  ;  Works,  iv.  28L 

lU-vers-J-fJ-ca'-tion,  o.  [Eng.  diversify; 
-ation.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  diverse  or  various  in 
form  or  qualities. 

"  If  you  consider  how  variously  several  things  may 
be  compounded,  you  will  not  wonder  that  such  frnit- 
^ll  principles,  or  manners  of  diversification,  should 
generate  differing  coloars." —Boyle :  On  Colours. 

2.  The  state  of  being  diverse  or  various  ; 
diversity,  variety,  multiformity. 

"The  diversification  ot  the  means  for  producing 
sound  in  the  three  families  of  the  Orthoptera,  and  in 
the  Homoptera." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  {1871), 
pt.  ii.,  oh,  X. 

3.  A  change  or  alteration. 

"Thia,  which  is  here  called  a  change  of  will,  ia  not  a 
change  of  his  will,  but  a  change  in  the  object,  whioh 
seems  to  make  a  diversification  of  the  will,  but  indeed 
is  the  same  will  diversified."— ffuZe.'  Origin  of  Man- 
kind. 

di-vers'-i-fied,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Diversify.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  4*  f^j'  •  Of  diverse  or  varied  kinds  or 
qualities  ;  varied. 

"  To  dtfTuse. 
"  Where'er  he  moved,  diversified  delight." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

di-vers-i-flor'-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  diversus  =  dif- 
ferent, diverse  ;  flos  (genit.  floris)  =  a  flower, 
and' Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot, ;  An  epithet  applied  to  a  plant  or  in- 
florescence which  bears  flowers  of  two  or  more 
kinds. 

di-vers'-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  diversus  =  dif- 
ferent, diverse,  and  fomia  =  form,  appear- 
ance.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of  diverse  or  varied  forms  ; 
different  in  form. 

2.  Bot.  :  Applied  to  organs  of  the  same 
natui'3  but  of  different  forms.     (Balfour.) 

di-verS'^ -Ty,  *  dl-vers-i-fie,  v.t.  [Fr. 
dii'crsiiirr,  from  Low  Lat.  diversiJico=: to  make 
different ;  Lat.  diversus  =  different,  and  suff. 
.Jlco  =  fado  =  to  make  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  diversiji- 
car ;  Ital.  diver sificare.] 

1.  To  make  different  from  others ;  to  dis- 
tinguish, to  discriminate. 

"There  may  be  many  species  of  spirits,  as  much 
separated  and  diversified  one  from  auother  as  the 
apecies  of  eeusible  things  are  diatiuguiahed  one  from 
another. "—  Locke. 

2.  To  give  variety  to  ;  to  variegate. 

"  Fallas  disrobes  ;  her  radiant  veil  untied, 
With  flowers  adorned,  with  art  diverged." 

Pope :  Homer's  Ilind,  v.  904,  905. 

3.  To  vary,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of. 

"The  course  of  parliamentary  business  was  diaersi- 
fied  by  another  curious  and  iutereating  episode."— 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

di-vers'-i-fy-ing,  pr.  par.  «.,  &  s.  [Di- 
versify.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  different 
or  varying. 

*  di-ver-sil'-o-quent,  a.  [Lat.  diversus  = 
different,  diverse,  and  loquens  =  speaking,  pr. 


par.  of /o/jfifor=to  speak.]  Speaking  diversely 
or  in  different  ways. 

di-ver'-slon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  diversus  = 
diverted,  pa.  par.  of  diverto  =  to  turn  in  dif- 
ferent directions  :  di  =  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
verto  =  to  turn  ;  Sp.  diversion  ;  Ital.  diver- 
sione.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  diverting  or  turning 
off  or  from  any  course. 

"A  diversion  of  the  Rhone,  or  a  deepening  of  the 
river's  lied,  would  have  been  of  Incalculable  Benefit." 
—TyndiiU  :  Frag,  of  Science  (3rd  ed.),  IL  S3. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  turning  or  diverting  in  any 
way. 

"I have  ranked  this  diversion  of  Chriatian  practice 
among  the  effects  of  our  couteutioufl. "—Jfora:  Decay 
qf  Christian  Piety. 

(2)  The  act  of  turning  or  diverting  the  mind 
or  the  thoughts  from  care,  business,  or  study. 

(3)  That  which  tends  or  serves  to  divert  or 
turn  the  mind  or  thoughts  from  care,  business, 
or  study ;  that  which  affords  relaxation  ;  a 
pastime,  an  amusement. 

"Both  had  what  seemed  extravojifaut  whluiaies 
about  dress,  diversions,  and  postures." —  Macaulay  : 
Bist.  Eng..  ch.  ii. 

II.  Mil.  :  The  act  of  drawing  off  or  divert- 
ing the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  any 
design,  by  making  a  demonstration  or  feigned 
attack  at  some  other  point. 

"  Who  made  that  bold  divortion 
In  old  TherniopylBB." 

Byron :  Greek  War  Song. 

diversion-out,  s.  A  channel  to  divert 
past  a  reservoir  a  stream  of  impure  or  turbid 
water  which  would  otherwise  now  into  the 
reservoir ;  a  by-wash. 

di-vers'-i-t^,  *di-vers-l-tee,  *dy-vera- 

i-te,  *dy-vers-te,  s.  [Fr.  diversity;  from 
Lat.  diversitas,  from  diversus  =  different,  di- 
verse ;  Sp.  diversidad;  Ital.  diversitit;  Poi-t. 
diversidade.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Difference,  unlikeness,  dissimilitude,  va- 
riance. 


2.  A  variety  ;  a  multiplicity  with  difference. 

"  When  Babel  was  confounded,  and  the  great 
Confederacy  of  projectors  wild  and  vain 
Was  split  into  diversity  of  tongues." 

Coioper :  Task,  v.  198-06. 

3.  Distinctness  or  non-identity  of  being, 

"We form  the  Ideas  of  Identity  and  diversity."— Locke. 

4.  Variegation,  variety. 

'■  A  waving  glow  the  bloomy  beds  display. 
Blushing  In  bright  diversities  of  day." 

Pope  :  Moral  Essays,  iv.  83,  84. 

■*5.  Dissension,  disagreement,  want  of  accord. 

"  But  for  there  is  diuersitee 
Within  hlmselfe,  he  male  not  laste." 

Gower:  C.  A.  (Prol.). 

II.  Law :  The  plea  by  a  prisoner  that  he  is 
not  the  person  against  whom  the  indictment  is 
brought.  Before  trying  his  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  charge,  a  jury  is  empanelled  to  settle 
the  question  of  his  personal  identity. 

H  For  the  difference  between  diversity  and 
difference,  see  Difference. 

^  di'-ver-siV-d-lent,  a.  [Lat.  diversus  = 
different,  diverse,  and  vofens=  wishing,  pr.  par, 
of  volo  =  to  wish.]  Wisliing  for,  or  fond  of, 
differences  or  strife. 

"This  debauched  and  dlversivolent  woman."— Ifefi- 
ster :   White  Devil,  &ciiii, 

di'-vers-l;y,  adv.    [Diversely.] 

"  Fortunes  course  diversly  is  dressid." 

Lydgate  ■  Minor  Poema,  p,  119. 

*  di-ver'-sor-y,  «.     [Eng.  divers(e);  -ory.] 

1,  Serving  or  tending  to  divert ;  diverting. 

2.  Discriminating,  distinguishing. 

"The   first  two    kinds   were   called   diversory" 

Raleigh  :  Hist.   World.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvi.,  g  2. 

"^  di-ver'-sdr-y,  s.  [Lat.  diversoriutn,  dever- 
sorium.]    A  wayside  inn. 

dl-vert'  (or  di-vert'),  v.t.  [Fr,  divertir ; 
from  Lat.  diverto  =  to  turn  aside,  divert :  di 
=  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  verto  =  to  turn;  Sp. 

divertir;  Ital.  divertire.] 
A,  Transitive : 
I,  Literally  : 

1.  To  turn  off  or  from  any  course  or  direc- 
tion ;  to  turn  aside. 

"  I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood  and  bloody  brother." 

SJiakesp. :  As  Fou  Like  It,  11  a. 


boil,  bS^;  pout,  j<S^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ghln,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -oious.  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -We.  -die.  Ac.  -  hel.  del. 
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divert— divide 


2.  To  draw  off  or  aside  to  a  different  point. 

"  The  kings  of  England  would  have  hiid  an  absolute 
conquest  of  irelaud,  if  their  whole  power  had  been  em- 

Sloyed  ;  but  still  there  arose  sundry  occasions,  which 
ivided  and  diverted  their  power  sume  other  way."— 
Davies:  On  Ireland. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  distract,  to  abstract,  to  remove. 

"  Wouldstthou  divert  thyseU  from  melancholy? 
Wouldat  thou  be  pleasant,  yet  be  far  from  folly?" 
iSunyan  :  Apology. 

*  2.  To  turn  aside  from  the  right  course. 

"  Alas  !  how  simple  to  these  cates  compared, 
Was  that  crude  apple  that  diverted  Eve  ! " 

Milton:  P.  R.,  ii.  348,  349. 

3.  To  misapply ;  to  turn  or  apply  to  a  wrong 
use. 

4.  To  turn  aside  or  distract  the  mind  or 
thoughts  from  care,  business,  or  study  ;  to 
amuse,  to  please,  to  entertain. 

"  An  ingenious  gentleman  did  divert  or  instruct  the 
kingdom  by  his  papers." — Swift. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  I.  Literally : 

1.  To  turn  aside  or  away  ;  to  go  out  of  the 
way ;  to  go  astray. 

"  Not  wholly  bent 
On  what  is  gainful,  sometimes  she  diverts 
From  solid  counsels."        Philips  :  Cider,  bk.  L 

2.  To  turn  aside,  to  go  out  of  the  way. 

"Hebeyng  of  hia  approache  credibly  aduertised  .  .  . 
diuerted  from  the  kyugea  waies," — Hall:  Benry  VI. 
(an.  SO). 

t  II.  FiQ' :  Xc  please,  to  entertain. 

*  di-vert',  s.  ["Divert,  v.]  Diversion,  amuse- 
ment, recreation,  entertainment. 

di-vert'-er,  s.    [En;r.  divert;  -er.]    One  who 

or  that  which  diverts. 

"Angling  was,  after  tedious  study,  a  rest  to  his  mind, 
acheerer  of  his  spirits,  and  a  dioerter  of  sadness."— 
WaUon  :  Life. 

di-vert'-i-cle  (Eng.),   di-ver-tic'-u-lum 

(Lat.),   s.    [Lat.   diverticulum  =  a.  by-path  or 
"by-road,  from  diverto  =  to  tui-n  aside.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang,  (of  the  form  diverticle)  : 

1.  Lit. :  A  by-path,  a  by-way. 

"I  suspect  there  was  a  diverticle  of  the  Akeman 
shooting  from.  WTiiirhwood  towards  Idbury,  through 
Pyfield.  —  IK«r(on  ;  History  of  Kiddington,  p.  S2. 

2.  Fig. :  A  by-way,  or  path  out  of  the  right 
way. 

"  The  diverticles  and  blind  by-paths  which  sophistry 
and  deceit  are  wont  to  tread." — Hales :  lie^nains,  p.  12. 

II,  Anat.  (of  both  forms) :  A  cjecum  or  blind 
tube,  branching,  either  normally  or  by  malfor- 
mation, out  of  the  course  of  a  longer  one, 

"...  a  much  larger  diverticulum  or  ciecum  than 
that  now  existing.'  —Darwin  :  Detcent  of  Man  (1871), 
pt.  i.,  ch.  vt 

di-vert-i-xnen'-to  (pi.  di-vert-i-men- 
ti),  s.     [It-al.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Txing. :  A  diversion,  an  amusement, 
a  recreation. 

"Where,  in  the  midst  of  porticos,  processions,  and 
cavalcades,  abb^s  turned  shepherds,  and  shepherdesses 
without  sheep,  indulge  their  innocent  dioertimenti." — 
Goldsmith  :  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Mus. :  A  composition  of  a  light,  pleasing 
character,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental, 
written  to  engage  the  attention  in  a  cheeilul 
manner.    {Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

di-vert'-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.     [Divert.] 

A.  &  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  turning  aside  or  out  of 
the  course. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  entertaining,  amusing, 
or  pleasing ;  diversion. 

di-vert'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng,  diverting;  -ly.] 
In  a  diverting  manner,  so  as  to  divert  or  amuse. 

"  He  then  added  diuertingly  .  .  ."—Strype  :  Life  q/ 
Aylmcr.  ch.  xiv. 

di-vert'-mg-ness,  s.  [Eng.  diverting  ;  -ness.l 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  diverting ;  a 
diverting  nature. 

*  di-ver'-ti§(e,  *  di-ver'-tize,  v.t.  [Fr.  di- 
vertissant;  pr.  par.  of  divertir  =  to  divert.] 
To  divert,  to  please,  to  amuse,  to  entertain. 

"  Sup  athome  and  divertize  the  gentleman  at  cai-ds." 
—  Wychcrley  .  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  i.  1. 

*  <U-ver'-ti§e-ment,  * di  - ver  -  tisse - 
ment,  s.  [Fr.  divertissement ;  from  divertir 
=;to  divert.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang,  (of  both  forms): 
1.  A  division,  a  pastime,  a  recreation,  or 
amusement. 


"  How  fond  soever  men  are  of  bad  divertisement,  it 
will  prove  mirth  which  ends  in  heaviness." — Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

2.  A  source  of  amusement  or  diversion. 

■'  It  was  more  than  once  the  divertisement  of  his 
majesty."— Br yden:  }yild  Gallant  {Fiet). 

3,  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

II.  MiLsic  (Of  the  form  divertissement):  The 
same  as  Divertimento  (q.v.). 

'"  di-vert'-ivc,  a.  [Eng.  divert ; -ive.]  Tend- 
ing to  divert :  diverting,  pleasing,  amusing. 

"  But  if  divertive  her  expressions  fit." 

Pomfret :  Strefihon's  Love  for  Delia. 

*  di-vert'-ment*  s.  [Ital.  divertimento.]  An 
avocation,  a  distraction. 

"Hauing  other  divertments."— Daniel :  Hist.  Eng., 

p.  83. 

di-vest',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  devestir,  from  Low  Lat. 
divestio  =  Lat.  devestio  =  to  strip  of  clothing, 
to  undress  :  di  =  dis  =  away,  from,  and  vestio 
=  to  clothe  ;  vestis  =  dress  ;  Fr.  devetir.]  [De- 
vest.] 

*  I.  Lit.  :  To  undress,  to  strip  of  clothing ; 
to  make  naked,  to  denude. 

"  Like  bride  and  groom 
investing  them  for  bed."    STiaketp.  :  Othello,  iL  3. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  strip  or  denude  of  any  covering ;  to 
make  bare. 

"  Such  universal  change  a«  autumn  makes 
In  the  fair  body  of  a  leafy  grove 
Discoloured,  then  divested. ' 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  To  deprive,  to  strip. 

"  To  divest  this  universe  of  its  wonder  and  its 
mystery." — Tyndal:  Fragments  of  Science,  It.  84. 

3.  To  resign,  to  give  up,  to  abdicate. 

"  That  you  divest  yourself  and  lay  apart 
The  borrowed  glories." 

Shahesp.  :  Henry  V,,  u.  i. 

di-vest'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Divest.] 

*  di- vest'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  divest;  -able.] 
Cai-iable  of  being  divested,  deprived,  or  freed 
from. 

"  Liberty  being  too  high  a  blessing  to  be  divestihle  of 
that  nature  by  circumstances." — Boyle  :  Works,iJi.  248. 

dl-vest'-ing,  pr.  par.,  u..,  &  s.     [Divest.] 
A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  ad). :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  stripping,  undressing,  or 
making  naked. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  stripping  or  depriving  of 
anything. 

di-vest'-l-ture,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  Lat.  dis  = 
away,  apart," and  Eng.  vestiture  (q.v.).] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  stripping  or  denuding. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  act  of  putting  off,  laying  aside, 
or  depriving ;  the  state  of  being  divested  or 
deprived  of  office,  &c. 

"  He  is  sent  away  without  remedy,  with  a  divestiture 
from  his  pretended  orders."— i;/?.  Hall :  Works,  x.  226. 

II.  Law :  The  act  of  laying  aside  or  suiTen- 
dering  the  whole  or  any  part  of  one's  effects. 

*  di-vest'-ment,  s.   [Bug.  divest ; -Tnent.]  The 

act  of  divesting. 

div-et,  div-ot,  dif-fat,  de-vit,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful ;  Jamieson  suggests  a  connection 
with  delve,  or  Lat.  defodio  =  to  dig  in  the 
earth.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  thin,  flat,  turf,  generally  of  an 
oblong  form;  used  for  covering  cottages  and 
also  for  fuel. 

"  With  fredome  of  foseage,  pastourage,  fewaU,  faill, 
diffaf—Acts  Jatnes  VT.  (1598J,  ch.  161. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  short,  thick,  compactly-made 

person. 

divot-seat,  s.  A  bench  or  seat  at  the 
door  of  a  cottage,  formed  of  divets. 

"The  old  shepherd  was  sitting  oa.  hh  divot-seat." — 
Broivnie  of  Bodsbcck,  ii  158. 

div'-et,  div-ot,  v.t.  &  i.    [Divet,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cover  or  roof  with  divets. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  cart  or  cut  divets. 

*  di-vex'-i-t^,  s.  [0.  Fr.  devexite ;  Lat.  de- 
vexitas.]    [Devexity.]    A  curve,  an  arc, 

"  Doth  glorifle  that  Heau'n's  divexity." 

Davies :  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  p.  SO. 

di'-vi-9in,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.,  &c.  vicin  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  C31H50N30O16.  A  substance  ob- 
tained  by  heating  vicin  in  dilute  sulphui-ic 


aeid.  It  fonns  prismatic  crystals  which  reduce 
silver  nitrate.  Fused  wit!)  potash  it  liberates 
ammonia  and  yields  potassium  cyanide,  show- 
ing that  nitrogen  exists  in  two  forms  of  (CN), 
and  NH30rrNH2.  (Abstracts  of  Chemical  Society^ 
1881.) 

*  di~vid'-a-ble»  f .    [Eng.  divid(e);  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  divided  or  separated  ; 
divisible. 

* '  Whose  parts  are  by  motion  dividable  and  sepaxablft 
from  one  another."— CudworeA :  Intell.  System,  p.  781. 

2-  Divided,  separated,  distinct. 

"How  could  communities  maintain 
Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores?" 

SJiakesp. :  Troilug  &  Cremda,  i.  a 

^  The  pronunciation  was  formerly  dV-ind- 

a-ble. 

*  di-vid'-ant,  a.  [Lat.  dimdens,  pr.  par.  of 
divide  =  to  divide  (q.v.).]  Different,  separated, 
distinct. 

"  Twinn'd  brothers  of  one  womby 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth 
Scarce  18  dividant."        Shakesp.  :  Timon,  iv,  3. 

di-vi'de,  *  de-vyde,  *  di-vyde,  *  dy- 
vyde,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  divido,  from  di  =  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  *  vide  =  (prob.)  to  know,, 
cogn.  with  video=to  see ;  Sp.  &  Port,  dividir  ; 
Ital.  dividere.] 

A.  Transitive : 
-.  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  separate  or  part  into  pieces ;  to  cmt 
or  part  asunder. 

■ '  Divide  the  living  child  in  two,  and  give  half  te  the 
one  and  half  to  the  other." — 1  Kings  iii.  26. 

(2)  To  part,  to  separate  or  keep  apart  by  an 
intervening  partition  or  line, 

"  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness." — Gevt.  1 4. 

(3)  To  make  division  or  partition  of  amongst 
a  number  ;  to  share,  to  deal  out. 


(4)  To  distribute  amongst  several ;  to  share. 

(5)  To  make  an  opening  or  passage  througlk 

"  Thou  didst  divide  the  sea," — Xcliemiah  ix.  ii. 

(6)  To  make  divisions  or  gradations  on- 
[IL  2.] 

(7)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  disunite  in  opinion  or  feelings ;  to  set 
at  variance  ;  to  destroy  unity  amongst. 

' '  Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to- 
desolation." — Matt.  xiL  25. 

(2)  To  draw  or  attacli  to  different  sides  ;  as. 
The  meeting  was  divided  iu  opinion. 

(3)  To  share  ;  to  have  or  take  a  portion  oS" 
with  others. 

"  Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 
Or  both  divide  the  crown," 

Dryden :  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

i  (4)  To  embarrass,  to  cause  to  hesitate- 
through  indecision ;  to  raise  doubts  in  :  as.  He 
was  divided  in  his  mind. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Math. :  .To  resolve  or  separate  into  parts 
or  factors  :  one  quantity  is  said  to  be  divisible 
by  another  when  it  can  be  resolved  into 
two  entire  factors,  one  of  which  is  the  divisor 
and  the  other  the  dividend. 

2.  Instr.:  To  mark  with  graduated  divi- 
sions ;  to  graduate  according  to  a  standard. 

3.  Music:  To  vary  a  simple  theme  with 
notes  so  connected  as  to  form  one  series, 
[Division,  II.  4.] 

"  And  all  the  while  sweet  music  did  divide 
Her  looser  notes  to  Lydmn  harmony." 

Spenser:  F.  V-,  HI.  i.  40. 

4.  Parliamentary :  To  cause  to  vote  on  a 
question ;  so  called  from  the  members  going 
into  opposite  lobbies  :  ayes  to  the  right,  noes, 
to  the  left. 

5.  Comm. :  To  make  a  dividend  of,  to  distri- 
bute as  a  dividend. 

B.  Intraiisitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  To  jtart,  to  separate ;  to  become  sepa- 
rated or  sundered. 

"  It  [blood]  doth  divide  in  two  slow  rivers." 

Sluikcsp. ;  Hupe  qf  Lucrcct,  1,757. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  "as  II. 
■*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  become  divided  or  disunited  in.  feel- 
ings, opinions,  &c. 

"  Love  cools,  friendship  falls  off. 
Brothers  divide."  Shakesp. :  Lear,  1  2. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidat.  what,  ^11,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;    mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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(2)  To  share. 

"  You  shall  in  all  divide  with  tjb." 

Shakesp.  :  Coriolaniis,  i.  6. 

II,  Parliamentary,   <&e.  :   To    vote    on    any 
question.    [A.  II.  4.] 

"  It  w!isnot  thoiightadvisable  to  divide." — Macaiiluy  : 
Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxl. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
divide,  to  part,  and.  to  separate:  "To  'pari 
approaches  nearer  to.separaie  than  to  divide  : 
the  latter  is  applied  to  tilings  only  ;  the  former 
two  to  persons,  as  well  as  things :  a  thing 
becomes  smaller  by  being  divided ;  it  loses  its 
junction  with,  or  cohesion  to,  another  thing, 
by  being  -parted :  a  loaf  of  bread  is  divided  by 
being  cut  in  two ;  two  loaves  are  parted  which 
have  been  baked  together.  Sometimes  jsart, 
as  well  as  divide,  is  used  in  the  application  of 
that  which  is  given  to  several,  in  which  case 
they  bear  the  same  analogy  as  before  :  several 
things  are  parted,  one  thing  is  dioided :  a 
man's  personal  elfects  may  be  parted,  by 
common  consent,  among  his  children  ;  buthis 
estate,  or  the  value  of  it,  must  be  divided: 
■wliatever  can  be  disjoined  without  losing  its 
integrity  is  parted,  otherwise  it  is  divided:  in 
this  sense,  our  Saviour's  garments  are  said  to 
have  been  parted,  because  they  were  distinct 
things ;  but  the  vesture  which  was  witliout 
seam  must  have  been  divided,  if  they  had  not 
cast  lots  for  it.  That  is  said  to  be  divided 
which  has  been,  or  is  conceived  to  be  a  whole ; 
that  is  separated  which  might  be  joined :  a 
river  divides  a  town  by  running  through  it; 
mountains  or  seas  separate  countries  :  to 
divide  does  not  necessarily  inchide  a  separa- 
tion ;  although  a  separation  supposes  a  divi- 
sion. :  an  army  may  be  divided  into  larger  or 
smaller  portions,  and  yet  remain  united  ;  but 
during  a  marcli,  or  an  engagement,  these  com- 
panies are  frequently  separated.  Oiiinions, 
liearts, niinds,  &c.,  may  be  divided;  corporeal 
bodies  only  are  sejjcirated :  the  minds  of  men 
ai'e  often  most  divided,  when  in  person  they 
are  least  separated ;  and  those,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  are  separated  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  each  other  may  be  the  least 
divided.  With  regard  to  persons,  ^^urt  desig- 
nates the  actual  leaving  of  the  jierson  :  sepa- 
rate is  used  in  general  for  that  which  lessens 
the  society  :  the  former  is  often  casual,  tem- 
porary, or  partial ;  the  latter  is  positive  and 
serious  :  the  -parting  is  momentiiry  ;  the  sepa- 
ration may  be  longer  or  shorter." 

(2)  He  thus  further  discriminates  between 
to  divide,  to  distribute,  and  to  share:  "The 
act  of  dividing  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
thing  divided;  that  of  distributing  und  sluxr- 
ing  comprehends  also  tlie  puipose  of  the 
action :  we  divide  the  thing  ;  we  distribute  to 
the  person  :  we  may  divide  therefore  without 
distributing  ;  or  we  may  divide  in  onler  to  dis- 
tribute  :  thus,  we  divide  our  land  into  distinct 
fields  for  our  private  convenience;  or  we 
divide  a  sum  of  money  into  so  many  parts,  in 
order  to  distribute  it  among  a  given  number  of 
persons  ;  on  the  other  hanrl,  we  may  distribute 
•without  dividing :  for  guineas,  books,  apples, 
and  many  other  things  may  be  distributed 
which  require  no  division.  To  s/wre  is  to 
make  into  parts  the  same  as  divide,  and  it  is 
to  give  those  parts  to  some  persons,  the  same 
as  distribute  :  but  tlie  ]ierson  wlio  shares  takes 
a  part  himself ;  he  who  distributes  gives  it 
always  to  others  :  a  loaf  is  divided  in  order  to 
be  eaten  ;  bread  is  distributed  in  loaves  among 
the  poor ;  the  loaf  is  shared  by  a  poor  man 
with  his  poorer  neighbour,  or  the  profits  of  a 
business  are  slmred  by  the  partners.  To  share 
may  imply  either  to  give  or  receive  ;  to  dis- 
tribute implies  giving  only  :  we  share  our  ow]i 
with  another,  or  another  shares  what  we  have  ; 
but  we  distribute  our  own  to  others."  {C'rabh  : 
Eng.  Sijnon.) 

+  di-vi'de,  s.  [Divide,  u.]  That  which  divides 
or  serves  as  a  line  of  demarcation  between  two 
adjacent  places :  specif,  the  watershed  of  a 
district,  or  the  ridge  of  land  dividing  the 
affluents  of  one  river  from  those  of  another. 
The  divide  between  any  two  streams  may  be 
approximately  traced  upon  a  map  by  drawing 
a  line  so  that  it  shall  head  all  the  affluents  of 
both  streams. 
1  The  Great  Divide :  (For  def.  see  extract.) 
"Comprised  in  the  territories  of  Montana  and 
WyoininK  there  is  a  region  which  contains  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  continent  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
and  which  moreover  is  exceeclinijly  interesting  i — 
accoimt  of  its  scenery,  its  geograpny,  its  mlneralos 


and  which  moreover  is  exceedinijly  interesting  on 
accoimt  of  its  scenery,  its  geograpny,  its  mineralogy, 
and  its  sport  .  .  .  There  it  is  that  great  rivers  rise. 


running  through  every  clime,  from  perimtual  snow  to 
tropical  heat.  ...  It  is  the  geographical  centre  of 
North  America.  It  is  essentiafly  'Die  Great  Divide." — 
Earlof  Dunraven  :  The  Orcat  Divide,  ch.  i. 


di-vid'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Divide,  v.} 

A.  As  2m.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Separated,  sundered,  shared, 
joint,  distributed,  disunited.    (Lit.  &  Jig.) 

"  She  thus  maintains  dii'ided  sway 
With  you  bright  legent  of  the  day. 
Coivper :  On  Mrs.  Montagu's  Feather  Hangings. 

2.  Bot. :  Applied  to  a  leaf  cut  into  divisions 
by  incisions  extending  neai'ly  to  the  midrib. 

divided  axle,  s. 

Vehicles:  An  axle  bisected  at  its  midlength. 
In  some  instances  the  parts  are  coupled 
together,  in  others  they  are  independent. 
[Carriage-axle.] 

divided  object-glass  micrometer, 

s.  Another  name  for  the  double-image  micro- 
meter. The  object-glass  of  the  telescope  or 
microscope  is  bisected  diametrically,  the 
straight  edges  being  ground  smooth  so  that 
they  may  easily  slide  by  each  other.  The 
halves  of  the  bisected  lens  are  movable  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  section 
by  means  of  a  screw ;  the  distances  being 
determined  by  the  number  of  revolutions 
necessai-y  to  bring  the  points  to  be  measured 
into  optical  coincidence.    (Knight.) 

"^  di-vid'-ed-l3^,  adv.    [Eng.  divided;  -7y.] 

1.  In  a  divided  manner;  in  divisions  or 
parts. 

"If  God  he  everywhere  it  cannot  possibly  be  that 
He  should  possibly  be  so  dividedly."  —  Cudworth: 
InteU.  System,  p.  (83. 

2.  Separately,  distinctly. 

"The  Apoatle  calls  them  ministering  spirits  jointly, 
whom  he  here  calls  his  spirits,  and  his  ministers, 
dividedln." — KnatchbiiJl :  Annot.,  p.  260. 

div'-i-dend,  *dlv-i-dent,  s.  &  a.  [Lat. 
dividenduvi  =  that  which  may  or  is  to  be 
divided  or  shared  ;  gerund  of  divido  =  to 
divide  ;  Fr.  dividends;  Ital.  divideiido.] 

A,  -.43  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1,  A  share,  a  portion  distributed  or 
allotted. 

"  Bhall  I  set  there 
So  deepe  a  share, 
(Dear  wounds)  and  only  now 
In  sorrow  draw  no  dividend  with  you  ?" 

CraBhaw :  Charitas  Jfimia. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Arith. :  A  number  which  has  to  l)e 
divided  by  another :  thus,  if  we  have  to 
divide  20  by  4,  20  is  the  dividend,  and  4  the 
divisor. 

?..  Bankruptcy:  The  fractional  part  of  the 
assets  of  a  bankrupt  which  is  paid  to  the 
creditor,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
debt  which  he  has  proved  against  the  estate 
of  the  debtor. 

3.  Comm. :  The  sum  periodically  payable  as 
interest  on  loans,  debentures,  &c.,  or  that 
periodically  distributed  as  profit  on  the  capi- 
tal of  a  railway  or  other  company.  The  sum 
to  be  divided  is  broken  up  into  as  many  por- 
tions as  there  are  bondholders  or  shareholders 
to  claim  them,  and  the  fractional  part  falling 
to  each  holder  bears  the  same  proportion  to 
the  whole  dividend  as  the  amount  of  stock  or 
shares  he  holds  bears  to  the  whole  capital 
from  which  the  dividend  is  derived.  Bond- 
holders are  said  to  receive  their  dividends, 
and  the  process  of  paying  them  is  called,  in 
banks  and  other  offices,  the  payment  uf  divi- 
dends.    (Bithell.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Bearing  or  yielding  a  dividend. 

"As  regards  dividcrtd  stocks,  the  yield  per  cent,  at 
the  present  prices  is  hnsed  upon  the  {iivideiid  of  the 
past  year." — Daily  Chronicle,  Dec.  18,  1882. 

^-vid'-er,  &.     [Eng.  divid{e):  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  divides,  cuts,  or 
separates  anything  into  part.8. 

"According  as  the  body  moveci,  the  divider  did 
more  and  more  enter  into  the  divided  \io(Sy."—Digby  : 
On  the  SouL 

(2)  One  who  distributes  or  allots  to  others 
their  shares. 


(3)  A  sonp-ladle.    (Prov.) 
2.    Fig. :   One  who  or   that  which  causes 
division  or  disunion. 

"Hate  is  of  all  things  the  mightiest  divide}-,  nay, 
is  division  itself." — Milton :  Discipline  of  Divorce, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Husbandry:  The  prow  or  wedge-formed 
piece  on  a  reaping-machine,  which  divides  the 
grain  to  be  cut  from  the  standing  grain. 

2.  Instruments  (PL):  A  form  of  compasses,. 
usually  with  an  adjusting  and  retaining 
arrangement.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its- 
specific  use  in  dividing  lines  into  any  given 
number  of  equal  parts.  The  legs  are  driven 
apart  bv  a  spring  as  the  nut  is  retracted  on 
the  screw,  and  closed  by  contrary  motion  of 
the  said  nut ;  the  fine  thread  of  the  screw 
admitting  of  a  very  delicate  adjustment. 
(Knight.) 

di-vid'-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Divide,  v.] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  a  division; 

division. 

"  Piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 
spirit," — Hebrews  iv.  13. 

dividing-engine,  s.  A  machine  for 
dividing  a  circle  into  a  number  of  parts  of 
equal  proiiortions,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
graduation,  as  the  circles  and  arcs  of  astro- 
nomical, surveying,  and  plotting  insti-uments, 
or  for  siiacing  otf  and  cutting  the  circum- 
ference of  a  wheel  into  teeth.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  the  screw  to  the  graduation  of 
mathematical  scales,  it  is  employed  to  move 
a  xilatform  which  slides  freely  and  carries  the 
scale  to  be  graduated,  the  swing-frame  for  the 
diamond-i)oint  being  attached  to  some  fixed 
part  of  the  framing  of  the  machine.  (Knight.) 
LGraduating-machine.] 

dividing-Sinker,  s. 

Knitting-machine :  One  of  the  pieces  inter- 
posed between  jack-sinkers,  which,  being 
advanced  wliile  the  latter  are  retracted,  force 
the  yarn  between  the  needles  of  each  pair,  so 
that  by  the  joint  action  of  the  jack-sinkers 
and  the  dividing-sinkers  the  yarn  is  looped  on 
each  of  the  needles.    (Knight.) 


[Eng.  dividing;  -ly.] 


*  di-vid'-ing-ly»  adv. 
By  division. 

div'-i-div-Sf,  6.     [Native  American  name.} 

Covim.  :  The  very  astringent  husks  of  Ccesal- 
pinia  c<)riana,  imported  from  South  America, 
in  the  form  of  dark  brown  rolls  containing  a 
few  flat  seeds.  The  outer  rind  of  the  husks 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  tannin,  together 
with  ready-formed  gallic  acid.  Dividivi  is 
used  in  tanning. 

*  di-vid'-u-al,  a.  (fe  s.    [Lat.  dividtt(us)  =  di* 
visible,  and  *Eng,  adj.  suff.  -al.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Separated,  distinct. 

"  His  religion  ia  now  no  more  within  himself,  but  ia 
become  a  dividual  movable,"— jl/iZion."  Arcopagitioct. 

2.  Divided ;  shared  tor  participated  in  in 
common  with  others  ;  joint. 

"  Her  reign 
With  thousand  lesser  lights  dividual  holds." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  381,  382. 

B.  As  s\d:}stantive : 

Arith.  £  Alg. :  One  of  the  several  parts  of  a, 
dividend  from  which  each  separate  figure  or 
term  of  the  quotient  is  found, 

^  di-vid'-U-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  dividual ;  -ly.J 
In  a  divided  manner  ;  by  division. 

*■"  di-vid'-u-oiis,  «.  [Lat.  dividuus.]  Divided, 
dividual. 

"  Ee  so  often  substantiates  distinctions  into  di- 
viduous,  self-subsistent."— CctZcridffe,  in  Webster. 

*  di-vin'-a-cle,  s.     [A  dimin.,  as  if  from  a 
Lat.   divi'naculum,  from  divintis.]    A  riddle. 

(Phillijys.) 

"^  di-vin'-al,  *  dy-vyn-all,  a.  &  i>.     iLat. 

divinliis),' a.nd  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Divine. 

"  Syne  all  these  were  mynystris  of  God  to  in  mortall. 
And  iiad  in  theym  no  power  dyuynall." 

Fabyan:  Prologues. 

B.  -.4s  suhst. :  Divination. 

' '  Wl  lat  fifty  we  of  hem  that  beleven  on  diuinales  > " — 
Chn  ueo- .    Pa  rson's  Talc. 

div-in-a'-tiou,    *  dc-vin-a-ci-on,   •  di- 

vin-a-Ci-on,  ?.   [Lat.  divinatio,  from  divino 

=  to  divine  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  divitiation ;  Ital. 
divinazionc] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  predicting  or  foretelling 
future  events,   or  of  discovering  hidden   or 


b6il,  b6^;  poiit,  j^^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9liin,  benph;  go,  gem;  tMn,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,     ph  — f. 
-cia^,  -tifi.n  ==  Rhan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun:  -tion,  -sion^^zhun.    -tious.  -sious.  -cious  — shus.    -hie.  -die.  ^^-r.  —  bel.  deU 
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secret  things  by  supernatural  power  or 
means. 

"And  they  used  divination  and  enchantments. " — 
2  Kings  xvii.  17. 

2.  An  indication  or  foresign  of  something 
future  ;  an  omen,  an  augury,  a  prediction. 

"This  controversie  should  be  decided  by  the  flying 
of  birds,  which  do  give  a  happy  divination  to  things 
to  come."— iVor^A  :  Flutiirch.  \i.  19, 

3.  A  prophecy  or  con.jecture  of  the  future. 

"  Tell  thou  thy  earl  his  <lii>i^iafion  lies, 
And  I  will  t;ike  it  as  a  sweet  disgi-uce." 

Slmkesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  1.  l. 

II.  Technically. 

1.  Scrip.  :  In  Old  Testament  times  certain 
methods  of,  in  certain  circumstances,  unveil- 
ing futurity  or  olitaiiiiiig  a  communication 
from  God  as  to  human  conduct  and  duty,  were 
sanctioned  in  Scripture.  Thug  Joseph  and 
Daniel  interpreted  prophetic  dreams  (Gen.  xl., 
xH.  1-32;  Dan.  ii.  26-45,  iv.  8-37);  lots 
were  often  drawn  after  religious  solemnities 
(Num.  xxvi.  55,  56;  Josh.vii.  13,16-19;  1  Sam. 
X.  20,  21 ;  Acts  i.  26) ;  and  the  Mercy  Seat, 
from  above  which  Jehovah  on  special  occa- 
sions spoke  (Exod.  xxv.  22)  became  a  veritable 
oracle  of  God  (2  Sam.  xvi.  23).  Finally,  there 
was  the  long  series  of  true  prophets. 
Not  satisfied  with  these  legitimate  sources  of 
obtaining  communications  from  the  Divinity, 
the  Jews,  after  the  example  of  the  surround- 
ing nations,  had  recourse  to  many  unsanc- 
tioned methods  of  operation,  each  of  which 
had  its  pretended  expeiis.  The  Mosaic  law 
sternly  denounces  these,  and  specially  any 
one  that  made  "  his  son  or  his  daughter  to 
pass  through  the  fire,  or  that  nseth  divination, 
or  an  observer  of  times,  or  an  enchanter,  or  a 
witch,  or  a  cliarmer,  or  a  consulter  with, 
familiar  spirits,  or  a  wizard,  or  a  necroman- 
cer" (Deut.  xviii.  10-12).  Details  will  be 
found  scattered  through  this  Dictionary. 
Christianity  set  itself  against  these  practices, 
and  when  Paul  preached  at  Ephesus,  "  Many 
of  those  which  used  curious  arts  brought 
their  books  together,  and  burned  them  before 
all  men  ;  and  they  counted  the  price  of  them, 
and  found  it  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver  " 
(Acts  xix.  19). 

2.  Hist. :  Divination  amongst  the  ancients 
was  classed  under  two  divisions  :  natural  and 
artificial.  Natural  divination  was  attributed 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  divine  afilatus  ;  such 
were  the  celebrated  oracles  of  Delphi,  &c. 
Artificial  divination  was  eff'ected  by  various 
rites  or  observations  ;  as  by  sacrifices,  inspec- 
tion of  the  entrails  of  the  victims,  observation 

<  of  the  flight  of  birds,  the  stars,  &c.  Gaule, 
in  his  Mag-Astro-MaRtix  (1652),  ch.  xix.,  gives 
a  long  list  of  the  various  methods  of  divina- 
tion, such  as  "  Aeromancy,  or  divining  by 
the  ayr;  Pyromancy,  by  fire;  Hydroraancy, 
by  water;  "Oeomancy,  by  earth;  Dfemono- 
mancy,  by  the  suggestions  of  evill  dseraons  or 
devills,"  &c.  The  Romans  never  entered  upon 
any  important  undertaking,  whether  public 
or  private,  without  first  endeavouring  to 
asceilain  the  feelings  of  the  gods  upon  the 
subject,  and  hence  to  infer  the  probable  issue 
of  the  enterprise.  With  them  the  whole 
system  of  divination  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  College  or  Corporation  of 
Augurs.  [AuauE.]  The  greatest  reliance  was 
placed  upon  the  manifestations  of  the  divine 
will  by  thunder  and  lightning,  &c.,  and  above 
all  by  the  cries,  the  flight,  and  the  feeding  of 
birds  ;  but  there  was  scarcely  any  sight  or 
sound  connected  witli  animate  or  inanimate 
nature  which  miglit  not,  under  certain  cir- 
cunistances,  be  regarded  as  yielding  an  omen. 

* di-vin'-a-tor,  s.  [Lat]  A  diviner;  one 
who  practises  or  pretends  to  divination. 

"  Enthusiasts,  divinators,  prophets,  sectaries,  and 
echiamaticka." — Burjton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  641. 

*  dl-vin'-a-tor-y,  a.  [Ft.  diviiiatoire ;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  divinatorio.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  divination. 

"Julian,  according  to  his  usual  modesty,  roundly 
afflrms,  that  this  intercourse  was  properly  divina- 
tory."~Biblioth.  Dibh  (Ox.  1720),  on  Gen.  xv.  9. 

*  di-vin'-a-trice,  s.  [Lat.  divinairix.]  Di- 
vination. ' 

"False  astrology  and  divA.natrice."—Slr  T.  More:  Ji 
Woful  Lamcntacion. 

di-vx'ne,  "^  de-vine,  *  de-vyn.  *  de-vyne, 

a.  &  s.  [Ft.  divin=-  divine,  devi-n=.3.  diviner, 
from  Lat.  divinus,  from  the  same  root  as 
diviis  and  deus.  ] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Literally  : 

1.  Peiiaining  to  God  or  the  Deity. 


2.  Pertaining  to  any  deity  or  deified  person. 

3.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  god  ;  god- 
like. 

"  No  more  was  seen  the  human  form  divine." 

Pope :  Homer't  Odyssey,  x.  277. 

4.  Proceeding  from  God;  as.  Divine  revela- 
tion or  judgmeut. 

"  Tou  gave  me  once  a  diuine  responsaill. 
That  I  should  be  the  flour  of  loue  in  Troye." 

Chaucer :  Test,  of  Creaeide. 

5.  Appropriated  to  or  proper  for  the  Deity  : 
as,  DiviTie  service  or  worship. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Excellent,  above  the  nature  of  man ;  god- 
like, heavenly. 

(1)  Of  persons : 

"  He  gazed  upon  that  mighty  orb  of  song. 
The  diWJW  Milton." 

WordsiBorth:  Excursion,  bk.  L 

(2)  Of  things: 

"A  diviner  creed 
la  living  in  the  life  the  lead." 
Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.     (Interl.) 

*  2.  Pertaining  to  divinity  or  theology. 

"Church  history  and  other  divine  learning." — Soutk. 

*  3.  Pious,  holy,  religious. 

"  I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy." 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  L 

*  4.  Divining,  presaging,  foreboding ;  feeling 
a  presentiment. 

"  Yet  oft  his  heart,  divine  of  something  ill, 
Misgave  him."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  846,  847. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1,  Divination,  prophecy. 

"  Merlin  in  his  deuyn  of  him  has  said." 

LaTigtoft,  p.  282. 

*  2.  A  diviner,  an  augur,  a  presager  or  pre- 
dicter. 

"  Dere  Daniel  also  that  waa  deuirie  noble." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems:  Cleanness,  1,302. 

*  3-  Divinity,  theology. 

"  I  saugh  biahopis  bolde  and  bacheleris  devyn." 

MS.  in  Wright's  Ed.  of  P.  Plowman,  p.  308. 

4.  One  who  is  learned  in  divinity  or  theo- 
logy ;  a  theologian  ;  a  writer  on  theology. 

"  Some  of  our  moat  eminent  divines  have  made  use 
of  this  Platonick  notion." — Spectator,  No.  90, 

5.  A  clergyman,  a  priest,  a  minister  of  the 
gospel ;  an  ecclesiastic. 

"Was  this  a  man  to  be  absolved  by  Christian  di- 
vines?"— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxL 

IT  Divine  right  of  Icings  :  The  claim  of  kings 
to  hold  their  office  by  Divine  appointment,  and 
hence  to  govern  .absolutely  without  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  their  subjects,  opposi- 
tion to  their  will  being  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  sin.  The  doctrine  was  supported  by 
Hobbes,  Salmasius,  Filmer,  and  others,  and 
opposed  by  Milton,  Algernon  Sidney,  &c.  It 
is  a  tenet  eminently  pleasing  to  rulers  of 
despotic  proclivities,  and  just  as  displeasing 
to  the  mass  of  their  subjects,  many  of  whom 
are  accustomed  to  describe  it  neatly  and  anti- 
thetically, in  the  words  of  Pope  ; 

"The  Right  Divine  of  Kings  to  govern  wrong." 

Pope;  Dunciad,  iv.  183. 

divine  service,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  worship  of  (lod  accord- 
ing to  established  forms. 

*  2.  Law :  A  kind  of  tenure  by  which  the 
tenant  held  his  lands,  &c.,  on  condition  of  the 
due  performance  of  certain  religious  services, 
as  by  the  saying  of  a  certain  number  of  masses, 
or  expending  a  certain  sum  in  alms  annually. 
This  is  the  tenure  by  which  almost  all  the 
ancient  monasteries  and  religious  houses  held 
their  lands ;  and  by  which  the  parochial 
clergy,  and  very  many  ecclesiastical  and  elee- 
mosynary foundations,  hold  them  at  this  day. 
It  was  an  old  Saxon  tenure  ;  and  continued 
under  the  Norman  revolution,  through  the 
great  respect  that  was  shown  to  religion  and 
religious  men  in  ancient  times.  If  the  service 
be  neglected,  the  law  gives  no  remedy  by  dis- 
tress or  otherwise  to  the  lord  of  whom  the 
lands  are  holden ;  but  merely  a  complaint  to  the 
ordinary  or  visitor  to  correct  it.     (Blacksto-ne.) 

^  For  the  difference  between  divine  and 
Godlike,  see  Godlike  ;  for  that  between  divine 
and  hoh/,  see  Holy  ;  and  for  that  between 
divine  and  ecclesiastic,  see  Ecclesiastic. 

di-vine',  *  de-vyne,  *  de-vyn-en,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Ft.  deviner,  from  Lat.  divino,  from  divinus  = 
divine,  holy ;  Ital.  divinare ;  Sp.  adivinar ; 
Port,  adevinhar.]    [Divine,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  prophesy,  to  presage,  to  utter  prog- 
nostications or  prophecies. 

"  Daniel  of  hire  undoynge 
Devyned  and  seide." 

P.  Plowman,  10,765. 


2.  To  explain. 

"  What  this  metilea  bemeneth. 
Ye  men  that  be  merye,  di;uine  ye. 

P.  Plowman:  (Prol.|208. 

3.  To  conjecture,  to  guess. 

"The  best  of  commentators  can  but  guesa  at  hie 
meaning  ;  none  can  be  certain  he  has  divined  rightly." 
—Dryden:  Juvenal,    (Dedication.) 

4.  To  feel  a  presentiment  or  presage. 

"  If  secret  powers 
Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts^ 
This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country's  bliss." 
Shakesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  It.  fl. 

5.  To  use  or  practise  divination. 


B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  foretell,  to  presage,  to  prophesy. 

2.  To  foreknow,  to  have  a  presentiment  of 

"Atridea  from  the  voice  the  Btorm  divined. 
And  thus  explored  hia  own  uncuutiuered  mind." 

Pope  :  Homer's  Iliad,  xvlL  99,  lOO. 

*  3.  To  make  divine  or  heavenly ;  to  deify. 
"  Borne  above  the  clouds  to  be  divined" 

Spenser  :  Ruines  of  Time. 
1"  For  the  diflFerence  between  to  divine  and 
to  guess,  see  Guess. 

di-vi'ne-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  divine ;  -Zy.] 

1.  In  a  divine  manner;  in  a  manner  befit 
ting  or  denoting  a  deity. 

"  To  walk  with  God,  to  be  divinely  itee." 


*"  2.  Holily,  devoutly. 


Cowper  :  Task,  v.  722. 


'  Divinely  bent  to  meditation." 

Shakeep. :  Richard  III.,  ill.  7. 

3.  By  divine  agency  or  influence. 

"  Was  he  to  be  considered  as  divinely  comnaBaioneAt' 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xiv. 

4.  Preternaturally,  in  a  manner  resembling 
a  god. 

"  The  royal  nymphs  approach  divinely  bright. 

Pope :  7'hebaia  of  Statius,  624. 

5.  Excellently  ;  in  a  supreme  degree. 

"  He  gave  his  own,  of  gold  divinely  wrought." 

Pope  :  Homer's  Iliad,  vL  294. 

*  di-vi'ne-ment,    s.      [Eng.   divine;  -mentA 
Divining,  divination. 

"  Soothsayers,  that  did  nothing  bnt  sacrifice  and 
purifie,  and  tend  ujKin  divinements." — JfoT^h:  Plu- 
tarch, p.  589. 

di-vi'ne-ness,  *  di-vine-nesse,  «.    [Eng. 
divine  ;  -ness.l 

1.  The  quality  of  being  divine  or  partaking 
of  divine  nature  ;  divinity. 

"  He  seconde  person  in  diuinenesaf  is. 
Who  VB  assume,  and  bring  vs  to  the  blis." 

Ilackluyt :   Voyages,  L  207. 

2.  Excellence  in  a  supreme  degree,  perfec- 
tion. 


Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iiL  6. 

di-vin'-er,    *  de-vin-or,     *  de-vin-our, 
*  di-vln-our,  *  dy-vyn-our,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

deviTieres,  devineor,  devinur  ;  Ital.  divinatore  ; 
Lat.  divinator,  from  divino  =  to  divine.] 

1.  One  who  practises  or  professes  divina- 
tion ;  one  who  pretends  to  foretell  future 
events  or  to  reveal  occult  things  by  super- 
natural means  ;  an  augur,  a  seer. 


2.  One  who  divines,  guesses,  or  conjectures ; 
a  guesser,  a  conjecturer. 

"If  he  himself  be  conscious  of  nothing  he  then 
thought  on,  he  must  be  a  notable  diviner  of  thonghte, 
that  can  assure  him  that  he  was  thinking,  "—tocte. 

*  di-vin'-er -ess,  *  dl-vin-er-esse,  s.  [Fr. 
divineresse.]  A  woman  who  practises  or  pro- 
fesses divination  ;  a  prophetess. 

"  The  mad  divineress  had  plainly  wriL" 

Dryden :  Hind  &  Panther,  iiL  49a 

div'-ing,  -pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Dive,  vJ] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  siihstantive : 

1.  The  act  of  plunging  head  foremost  intc 
water  or  other  fluid ;  the  act  of  making  oi 
taking  a  dive. 

2.  The  act,  practice,  or  art  of  descending  and 
remaining  for  a  certain  period  under  the  watei" 
by  means  of  a  diving-bell  or  diving-dress.  Ii 
is  practised  for  various  purposes,  such  as  coral, 
pearl,  or  sponge  fishing ;  examining  the  bottom 
of  rivers,  the  sea,  &c.,  for  engineering  pur- 
poses ;  the  i-aising  or  removing  of  sunken 
vessels,  or  the  recovery  of  valuable  stores, 
&c.,  from  them. 

diving-bell,  s.  An  apparatus,  having 
some  analogy  in  shape  to  a  bell,  in  which 


fate,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;   mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  lull;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu^kw. 


DIVING. 

I.    HrliiRt  (Trout  view)  :     a.   AirTulie;    h.   Speakiii-  Tube ;    c.    Si;;nal   LinP:     ./.   F.xli.iu^lrcl    \ir    K-,rn|ic  :    t    I.j,„i    Wrmhi    (.1 

I.ir   n.  i-lu  1-   liuiu   .11    the   li.ick,   a   -li-jp   l'"is?>ili.i;   thruujjh  both,  :iiul  1-..1111.I  iln-  l"i<l>  1  ;     1  I.  liiiu  l~i.l.'  mhv  )  ,     .1.     \ii    lulu; 

/'.  SiT.ikiim  liil"'.  At  till  ■  lu|i  of  Ihr  iilule  ure  Diver's,  Bo.U,  Ladder,  au,l  \ttrn<l,oU,  .lUo  on  I  o,  Ship  wliu  h  ,lr,L\i~  i:\'  -uK.i^o. 
A  o.nhlo  l.iiu-  i~  .itt.o  ho.l  1"  ilu  lio.ltom  run^  of  Udder  and  l.>oped  on  to  di\erO,  ivn-t  The  l.\liauiled  Air  ,.,(  a|.,  ~  m  a  Iu^  1  nlililo, 
wliich  l>^e.lk^  np  into  ni.uis   l1ullLlle^,  spreadint;  in  tlie  bhape  i,tt  a  Ian. 
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persons  may  descend  and  remain  for  a  while 
in  safety  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  analogue,  in  the  natural  world,  of  the 
diving-bell,  is  found  in  the  contrivance  of  the 
diving-spider  (q.v.),  whose  submerged  habita- 
tionhas  been  described  by  De  Geer.  The  diving- 
bell  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  Phoenicia  320 
B.C.,  about  twelve  years  after  the  capture  of  in- 
sular Tyre  by  Alexander,  and  perhaps  was  used 
in  the  recovery  of  valuables  thrown  into  the  sea 


DIVING-BELL. 

to  prevent  capture  by  "Young  Ammon."  It 
is  noticed  in  the  Novum  Organum  of  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  published  1620  ;  in  which  the 
device  is  referred  to  as  being  in  use  in  his 
time.  It  is  described  as  a  machine  used  to 
assist  persons  labouring  under  water  upon 
wrecks,  by  affording  a  reservoir  of  air  to 
which  they  may  resort  whenever  they  re- 
quire to  take  breath.  The  prineiple  of  the 
diving-bell  may  be  illustrated  by  taking  a 
tumbler,  inverting  it,  and  pressing  it  down 
into  a  vessel  of  water,  when  it  will  be  seen 
that,  although  the  water  will  rise  in  the  tum- 
bler to  an  extent  proportioned  to  its  degree  of 
immersion,  yet  the  upper  part  of  the  tumbler 
will  remain  perfectly  dry,  and  if  a  lighted 
taper  be  placed  within,  it  will  not  be  extin- 
guished, but  will,  on  the  contrary,  burn  with 
even  increased  energy,  owing  to  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  air  by  pressure.  Dr.  Faraday  relates 
the  curious  fact,  that  the  lungs  are,  in  their 
natural  state,  charged  with  a  large  quantity  of 
impure  air ;  tliis  being  a  portion  of  Uie  car- 
bonic-acid gas  which  is  formed  during  respira- 
tion, but  which,  after  such  expiration,  remains 
lodged  in  the  involved  passages  of  the  pul- 
monary vessels.  By  breathing  hard  for  a  short 
time,  as  a  person  does  after  violent  exercise, 
this  impure  air  is  expelled,  and  its  place  is 
supplied  by  pure  atmospheric  air,  by  which  a 
person  will  be  enabled  to  hold  his  breath  much 
longer  than  without  such  precaution.  Dr. 
Faraday  states  that,  although  he  could  only 
hold  his  breath,  after  breathing  in  the  ordinary 
way,  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  minute,  and 
that  with  great  difficulty,  he  felt  no  incon- 
venience, after  making  eight  or  ten  forced  re- 
spirations to  clear  the  lungs,  until  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  had  been  closed  more  than  a 
minute  and  a  half;  and  that  he  continued  to 
hold  breath  to  the  end  of  the  second  minute. 
A  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  enable  a  diver 
to  remain  under  water  at  least  twice  as  long 
as  he  otherwise  could  do.  The  artificial  lung 
or  air  supply  regulator  consists  of  a  strong 
metallic  reservoir,  preferably  steel,  capable  of 
Insisting  great  pressure,  and  surmounted  by  a 
chamber  so  constructed  as  to  regulate  the 
efflux  of  air.  This  is  carried  on  the  diver's 
back.  A  respiratory  tube  issues  from  the 
chamber,  and  is  terminated  by  a  mouthpiece 
of  sheet  caoutchouc,  which  is  held  between 
the  lips  and  teeth  of  the  diver.  This  pipe  is 
furnished  with  a  valve,  which  permits  the  ex- 
pulsion of  air,  but  opposes  the  entrance  of 
water.  The  steel  reservoir  is  separated  from 
the  air-chamber  by  a  conical  valve  opening 
from  the  air-chamber  toward  the  reservoir,  so 
as  to  open  only  under  the  influence  of  an  ex- 
terior pressure,  the  tendency  of  the  pressure 
of  the  air  in  the  reservoir  being  to  keep  it 
closed.  The  apparatus,  when  under  water, 
works  in  the  following  manner:  In  the  act 
of  inhalation,  the  diver  withdraws  a  certain 
amount  of  air  from  the  chamber;  exterior 
pressure  is  then  exerted  on  the  movable  lid, 
which  falls,  causing  the  conical  valve  to  open. 
Air  passes  in  from  the  reservoir,  reestablish- 
ing an  equilibrium  of  pressure  between  tlie 
interior  of  the  air-chamber  and  the  suiTound- 
ing  water,  and  the  conical  valve  returns  to  its 


seat,  intercepting  the  communication  between 
the  reservoir  and  chamber  until  another  in- 
spiration causes  the  operation  to  be  repeated. 
As  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs,  the  valve 
of  the  respiratory  tube  before  described  per- 
mits its  escape  into  the  water.    (Knight.) 

If  Diving-bell  pump:  A  pump  having  a 
casing  divided  by  a  vertical  partition  into 
two  chambers,  which  are  provided  with  in- 
wardly and  outwardly  opening  valves.  The 
chambers  are  kept  partially  filled  with  water, 
which,  together  with  air,  is  admitted  to  each 
through  the  inwardly  opening  valves,  and  ex- 
pelled through  those  opening  outwardly,  to 
supply  the  bell  with  fresh  air.  This  is  effected 
by  the  alternate  reciprocations  of  a  piston 
working  in  the  open-ended  cylinder,  which, 
at  each  stroke,  draws  a  portion  of  the  water 
from  one  of  the  chambers  into  the  cylinder, 
lowering  its  level  in  that  chamber,  and  per- 
mitting the  air  to  enter  through  the  inwardly 
opening  valve ;  the  return-stroke  causes  the 
water  to  rise,  forcing  some  of  it,  together  with 
the  air,  into  an  exterior  chamber,  whence  it  is 
caiTied  to  a  condenser,  and  thence,  through  a 
tube,  to  the  bell.    (Knight.) 

diving-dress,  s.  A  waterproof  clothing 
and  helmet  for  those  who  make  submarine  ex- 
plorations. In  the  old  forms  of  diving-dress  the 
air  filled  the  space  between  the  body  of  the  diver 
and  his  impervious  clothing,  the  expired  air  es- 
caping by  a  small  valve  in  the  helmet,  through 
which  any  excess  of  air  also  escaped.  Irregu- 
larity in  the  action  of  the  pump  caused  also 
irregularities  in  the  escape  of  the  bubbles,  and 
thus  the  assistants  might  for  a  long  time  un- 
consciously continue  to  send  air  to  a  corpse. 
In  the  new  apparatus,  the  appearance  of  the 
bubbles  indicates  the  safety  of  the  diver,  and 
the  assistants  on  the  watch  are  at  any  time 
warned  of  his  danger  by  their  non-appearance. 
(Knight) 

diving-spider,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  spider  (Argyroneta  aquatica),  which 
though  fitted  only  for  aerial  respiration,  yet 
constructs  a  dwelling  shaped  not  unlike  a 
diving-bell,  at  the  bottom  of  shallow  water, 
carrying  down  air  by  means  of  the  hairs  with 
which  it  is  clothed.     [Argyroneta.] 

diving-Stone,  s.  A  name  given  to  a 
variety  of  jasper. 

*  di-vin'-i-fied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Divinify.] 

*  di-vin'-i-fly,  v.t.  [Lat.  diviniis =Aivme,  and 
/acio  (pass. ^o)  =  to  make.]  To  make  divine, 
heavenly,  or  godly  ;  to  deify. 

"My  beloved  is  white  and  red,  and  chosen  of  a  thou- 
sand ;  white,  for  his  bleased  and  dlvinijled  aoul ;  red, 
for  Ilia  precious  flesh  embrued  with  his  blood."— /*or- 
the7ieia  Sacra  (1633),  p.  204. 

di-vin'-ing,  *de-vin-ing,  *de-vln-yng, 

*dy-vyn-yng,  2>r.^ar.,  a.,  &s.    [Divine,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  ^5  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  foretelling,  prog- 
nosticating, or  presaging  future  or  occult 
things ;  divination. 

divining-rod,  s.  A  forked  rod  or  branch, 
generally,  but  not  necessarily  of  hazel,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  pretended  to  the  foolish 
and  superstitious  that  the  presence  of  water, 
minerals,  &;c.,  underground  can  be  detected. 
When  used,  the  rod,  which  is  carried  slowly 
along  in  suspension,  will,  as  is  affirmed,  dip 
and  point  towards  the  ground  when  brought 
over  the  spot  where  the  concealed  water  or 
mineral  is  to  be  found. 

"  Will  you  assiflt  us  with  your  triangular  vial  of 

May-dew,  or  with  your  diwimnff-rod  of  witch-hazel?" 

—Scott:  Antiquary/,  cli,  xxxiii. 

*  di-vin-is'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  *  dy-vyn-is- 

tre,  5.  [Eng.  divin(e),  and  fem.  suff,  -estre, 
-stre.]    A  diviner. 

"Therfore  I  atynte.  I  nam  no  di/v/jnUtre.' 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1.953, 

di-vin'-i-ty.  *  de-vyn-y-te,  *  di-vin-i-te, 
*  dy-vyn-l-te,  s.  (O.  Fr.  devinite,  divinite; 
Fr.  divinite ;  Prov.  divinital ;  Sp.  divinidad ; 
Port,  divinidade;  Ital.  divimtd,  from  Low 
Lat.  divinitas,  from  Lat.  divinv^=  divine.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  The  quaUty  of  being  divine ;  divineness  ; 
divine  qualities  or  nature  ;  a  participation  in 
the  nature  of  God. 

"  My  sure  divinity  shall  bear  the  shield. 
And  edge  my  sword  to  reap  the  glorious  field." 

Po/je:  ITomer's  Odys<ie>j,  xx.  61,  62. 


2.  The  Divine  or  Supreme  Being ;  God. 
(With  the  definite  article.) 

"  TiB  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us, 
Tifl  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man." 

Addison  :  Cato,  v.  2. 

3.  A  celestial  or  heavenly  being  ;  a  deity. 
"God  doubtless  can  govern  this  machine  he  could 

create,  by  more  direct  and  easy  methods  than  employ- 
ing these  subservient  divinities."— Cheyne. 

4.  One  of  the  deities  of  a  polytheistic  re- 
ligion. 

"  Beastly  divinitie.8,  and  droves  of  gods."       Prior. 

5.  A  supernatural  or  awe-inspiring  power, 
influence,  quality,  or  \di-tue. 

"They  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbera"— 
Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  v.  l. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"But  to  have  divinity  preached  there  !  did  you  ever 
dream  of  such  a  thing  r'-Skakesp.  :  Pericles,  iv.  5. 
11.  Theol.  :  The  science  of  divine  things,  that 
is,  of  those  things  which  concern  and  declare 
the  nature  and  character  of  God  and  of  His 
government,  the  duties  of  man  and  the  way  of 
salvation  ;  theology. 

1  For  the  difference  between  divinity  a.n6 
deity,  see  Deity. 

divinity  hall,  s.  The  name  sometimes 
given,  especially  in  Scotland,  to  the  theological 
department  of  a  university,  or  to  a  theological 
college. 

^  div'-i-nize,  v.t.      [Eng.  diviAi(e);  -ize.]    To 
make  divine ;  to  treat  as  divine. 

redeetinarian  doctors  have  divinized  cruelty. 
—    ■■-  '    Ramsay  :  Nat.  &  &ev.  Religion,  pt. 


"The  PI 
■wrath,  fury,  &c. 
ii.,  p.  401. 


*  di-vi'^e,  V.t.  [0,  Fr.  diviser,  deviser,  from 
Lat.  divisus,  pa.  par.  of  divido  =  to  divide.] 
To  divide. 

"This  buk  ...  in  seven  partes  divised.ea." 

Hampole  :  Pricke  of  Conscience.  348. 

*  di-vi'^e,  s.  [Lat.  divisus  =  divided,  pa.  par. 
of  divido,]  A  term  applied  to  land,  as  pro- 
perly denoting  a  boundary  by  which  it  is 
divided  from  the  property  of  others. 

"Oi£  the  diviaia,  melthis  and  merchis  ar  not  namit 
and  expremit  in  the  sunimoundis,  and  letteris  of  per- 
ambulatioun,  the  procesa  Is  of  nane  avail." — Balfour: 
Pract.,  p.  438. 

di-vi^'-i,  adv.     [Ital.] 

Music :   A  direction  that  instruments  play- 
ing from  one  line  of  music  are  to  separate  and 

dimsi  ^  2. 
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play  in  two  parts.  The  reunion  of  the  parts 
into  unison  is  directed  by  the  words  a  due. 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

di-vif-i-bil'-i-ty.  s.      [Fr.   divisibiliti,  from 

Lat.  divisibilis,  from  divisus,  pa.  par.  of  divido 
=  to  divide  (q.v.).]  The  quality  of  being 
divisible  or  capable  of  division  ;  the  property 
of  being  capable  of  being  separated  or  divided 
into  an  infinite  number  of  parts. 

"The  most  palpable  absurdities  will  press  the  as- 

serters    of   tafinite   divisibility." —  GlanviU:    Scepsis 

Scientifica,  ch.  v. 

<^-vi;^'-l-ble,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  divisibilis,  from 
divisus,  pa.  par.  of  divido.] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Capable  of  being  divided  or 
separated  into  parts  ;  separable. 

"When  we  frame  in  our  minds  any  notion  of  matter, 
we  conceive  nothing  else  but  extension  and  bulk, 
which  ia  impenetrable,  or  divisible  and  passive." — 
Bentley :  Sermons. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  body  or  substance  capable 
of  division  or  separation  into  parts. 

"The  compoaitiou  of  bodies,  whether  it  be  of  divi- 
sibles  or  indivisLhles." —Ola itvill:  Scepsis  Scientifica, 
ch.  V. 

t  di-vis'-i-ble-ness»  s.      [Eng.  divisible; 

-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  divisible  ;  divisi- 
bility. 

"Some  of  whose  fruits  I  can  yet  show  you,  which 
were  made  upon  the  account  of  the  divisihleness  of 
nitre  into  fixed  and  volatile  parts." — Boyle:  Works, 

i.  376. 

*  di-vis'-i-bl3^,  adv.      [Eng.   divisib(le) ;  -ly.-\ 
In  a  divisible  manner. 

"  Besides  body  which  is  impenetrably  and  divisibly 
extended."— Cudworth :  InteU.  System,  p.  834. 

di-vi'-^ion,    *  de-vy-si-oun,    *  di-vi-si- 

OUn,  s.  [Fr.  ;  Sp.  dii^ision ;  Port,  divisao  ; 
Ital.  divisions,  fi'om  Lat.  divisio  =  a  dividing, 
a  division,  from  divisus,  pa.  par.  of  dividn  = 
to  divide  (q.v.).] 


bSil,  ho^;  poiit,  3<J^1;  cat,  5ell.  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,   eyist.     ph  =  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -siou  =  shiin :  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  det 
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I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally : 

(l)Tlie  act  of  dividing  or  separatingmto  parts. 

(2)  The  act  of  sharing  or  distributing ;  dis- 
tribution, partition. 

"  With  treasure  loaded  and  triumphant  spoils, 
Whose  just  division  crowned  the  soldier  s  toils  " 
Pope :  Honter's  Iliad,  i.  480.  4S1. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(4)  That  which  divides  or  separates ;  that 
which  keeps  any  two  or  more  things  apart ;  a 
partition. 

(5)  The  state  of  being  divided  or  separated  ; 
separation. 

"  To  make  a  division  betwixt  the  waters." — 2  Esdras, 
vi.  -11. 

(6)  A  separate  or  distinct  part,  section,  or 
segment  of  any  body. 

*  (7)  A  fraction. 

"The  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple. " 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice  iv,  1. 

(8)  A  separate  body  of  men.     [II.  6,  8.] 
"According  to  their  divisions   by  their  tribes." — 

Josh,  xi  23. 

(9)  A  distinct  sect  or  body  of  men ;  an 
opposed  party. 

"His  place  was  between  the  hostile  divi-xions  oi  the 
coTnmumty."— J facaular/ :  Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

(10)  A  distinct  or  separate  portion,  branch, 
or  heading  of  a  subject,  discourse,  &c. 

"  In  the  divisions  I  have  made,  I  have  endeavoured. 
the  best  I  could,  to  govern  myself  by  the  diversity  of 
matter."— Z-octe. 

(11)  A  distinct  or  separate  species,  class, 
variety,  or  kind. 

"In  the  divisions  ot  each  several  crime," 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

(12)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

"  They  did  not  venture  to  demand  a  division." — Ma- 
caulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xiv. 

(13)  A  distinction  or  difference. 

"I  will  put  a  division  between  my  people  and  thy 
people." — Exod.  viii.  23. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  differencc/or  disagreement  in  opinion  ; 
discord,  disunion,  variance. 


*  (2)  Methodical  arrangement,  disposition. 

"  The  dzfwion  of  a  battle," — Shakesp.  :  Othello,  i,  1. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Arcli. :  A  separate  part  of  an  order.  The 
general  division  of  an  order  being  into  two 
parts,  namely,  the  column  and  entablature, 
the  column  is  subdivided  into  three  unequal 
parts — viz.,  the  base,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital. 
The  entablature  consists  also  of  three  unequal 
parts — which  are  the  architrave,  the  frieze, 
and  the  cornice.  Each  of  these  divisions  con- 
sists of  several  smaller  parts,  which  by  their 
variety  and  peculiarity  distinguish  the  orders 
from  each  other.    (IVeale.) 

2.  Arith. :  The  operation  of  finding  from 
two  quantities  a  third  which  when  multiplied 
by  the  first  shall  produce  the  second.  The 
first  is  called  the  Divisor,  the  second  the 
Dividend,  and  the  third  the  Quotient.  (See 
these  words.)  The  act  or  process  of  dividing 
any  number  into  a  given  number  of  parts. 

3.  Logic:  The  separation  or  dividing  of  a 
genus  into  its  constituent  species. 

4.  Music :  An  elaborate  variation  for  voices 
or  instruments  upon  a  single  theme  ;  a  course 
of  notes  so  connected  that  they  form  one 
series.  Divisions  for  the  voice  are  intended 
to  be  sung  in  one  breath  to  one  syllable.  The 
performance  of  this  style  of  music  is  called 
running  a  division.    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

"Onr  tongue  will  run  divisions  in  a  tune,  not  miss- 
ing a  note,  even  when  our  thoughts  axe  totally  engaged 
else  where. ' ' — (ilanvill. 

5.  Pari.,  £c. :  The  separation  or  dividing  of 
members  of  a  legislative  assembly  or  body, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  votes  for 
and  against  any  proposition. 

6.  Mil. :  Properly,  a  body  or  number  of 
men,  usually  two  brigades,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  major-general ;  but  also  applied 
loosely  to  smaller  bodies  under  a  single  com- 
mand, as  a  brigade,  a  squadron,  &c. 

7.  Naval :  A  portion  of  a  fleet  or  a  number 
of  vessels  under  one  command. 

8.  Police:  A  distinct  body  of  police  to 
which  certain  fixed  districts  are  assigned. 

9.  Lctw  :  A  branch  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature, 

10.  Biol. :  A  group  forming  part  of  a  still 
larger  group  of  genera  or  families. 


division  plate,  s.  The  disc  or  wheel 
in  the  gear-cutting  lathe,  Avhieh  is  pierced 
with  various  circular  systems  of  holes  ;  each 
circle  represents  the  divisions  of  a  circum- 
ference into  a  given  number  of  parts. 

di-vi'-sion-al,  a.     [Eng,  division;  -al.] 

*  1. ^Pertaining  to  division  or  separation ; 

dividing ;  forming  or  noting  division  ;  as,  A 

dlvislomtl  line, 
2.  Pertaining  to  a  distinct  division,  brancli, 

or  district :  as,  A  divisioncd  coui-t. 

t  di-vi'-sion-ar-y,  «■.  [Fr.  dlvisionimire.] 
The  same  as  Divisional  (q.v.), 

* di-vi'-sion-ate,  v.t.  [Eng.  division;  -aie.] 
To  divide. 

"  You  must  diviaionate  your  xioii\t."— Sidney  :  Wan- 
stead  Play,  p.  C22. 

*  di-vi'-aion-er,  s.  [Eng.  division;  -er.]  One 
who  makes  division  or  distribution  ;  a  sharer, 

a  distributer. 

"  The  divisioncr,  which  was  Freeman  the  Ignatian, 
and  the  other  priests,  thought  that  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  grand  pTeseni."— Sheldon :  Miracles  of  Antichrist 
(LGieJ,  p.  181. 

di-vi§('-it,  *  di-uis'-it,  pet.  jjar.    [Devise,  v.] 

1.  Appointed. 

•'  The  lordis  diuisit  on  the  secrete  couiisale  with  the 
quenis  grace,  to  directe  all  materis," — Acti  Jos.  V., 
1524  (ed.  1814),  p.  2B5. 

2.  The  same  as  Devised  (q.v.). 

"And  that  honest  writingis  in  this  luater  be  diuisit 
and  send  [sent]  to  the  king  ot  France  and  the  said 
duke."— ^c^«  Jas.  v.,  1524:  (ed.  1814),  p,  286. 

'^  di-vis'-ive,  ft.  [Lat.  divis{us),  pa.  par.  of 
divido  =■  to  divide,  and  Eng.  adj.  suif.  -ive ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  divisivo.] 

\.  Lit.  :  Forming  or  noting  division  or  dis- 
tribution ;  distributive. 

"The  Hebrews  want  those  numbers  which  the  gram- 
marians call  distributive  or  divisive,  temi,  quaterni, 
quini,  seni,  septini,  &c.,  which  they  mostwhat  supply 
by  repetition."— i/ede;  On  Dan.,  p.  12. 

2.  Fig.  :  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  divi- 
sion, difference,  or  discord. 

"The  remonstrance  was  condemned  as  dvnsive,  fac- 
tious, and  scandalous." — Burnet:  History  of  his  Own 
Time. 

* di-vi§t'-ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng,  divisive;  -ly.] 
So  as  to  cause  division,  separation,  or 
difference. 

* di-Ta§'-ivc-ness.  5.  [Eng.  divisive;  -ness.] 
A  tendency  to  division  or  separation. 

"So  invincible  is  man's  tendency  to  unite,  with  all 
the  invincible  diviHveness  he  has.  '—Carlyle :  Prench 

Jievolation,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

di-vi§'-or,  s.    [Lat.] 

Arith. :  That  number  by  which  a  dividend 
is  divided  ;  the  number  which  shows  into 
how  many  parts  the  dividend  is  to  be  divided, 
[Dividend,  A.  II.  1  ;  Division  II.  2.] 

^-v6r'9e,  *  de-vorse,  *  di-vorse,  s.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  divortium  =  a  separating,  a  divorce, 
from  dlvorto  (diverto)  =  to  turn  away,  to 
separate  :  di  =  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  vorto 
(verto)  =  to  turn  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  divorcio  ;  Ital. 
divorzio.'] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
''^  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  separation,  disuniting,  or  disunion  of 
things  closely  connected  or  united. 

"To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league." 
Shakesp. :  Henry  I ,,  v,  2. 

(2)  That  which  causes  a  separation  or  dis- 
union. 

"  As  the  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  on  me. 
Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice. 
And  lift  my  soul  to  he.aven," 

S/uikcsp.  :  nenry  TJII.,  ii.  1. 

II.  Technically : 
1.  Law : 

(1)  The  partial  or  total  dissolution  of  a  mar- 
riage previously  contracted.  In  the  former 
case  this  dissolution  proceeds  no  further  than 
the  judicial  separation  of  the  parties  ;  in  the 
latter,  the  marriage  itself  comes  to  an  end. 

(2)  During  the  period  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  dominant,  the  arrangements  were 
in  force  described  under  II.  2  (3).  Then  the 
power  of  granting  divorces  was  transferred  to 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  the  process  was  so 
expensive,  that  relief  from  the  bond  to  an  un- 
faithful wife  was  the  luxury  of  the  rich  only. 
Divorce  was  of  two  kinds  or  degrees,  a  mensd 
et  thoro,  from  board  and  bed,  and  a  vinculo 


matrimonii,  from  the  marriage  bond.  By  the 
Divorce  Act,  20  &  21  Vict.,  c.  85,  which  came 
into  operation  in  Januaiy,  1858,  a  Com"t  for 
Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  was  esta- 
blished, and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  lost 
jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  excepting  that 
they  were  still  allowed  to  grant  marriage 
licenses.  A  husband  may  now  obtain  divorce 
by  proving  that  his  wife  has  committed  adul- 
tery, and  a  wife  may  obtain  it  by  establishing 
that  her  husband  has  committed  incestuous 
adultery,  bigamy,  and  adultery  with  sodomy 
or  adultery  with  cruelty,  or  has  deserted  her 
without  reasonable  cause  for  more  than  two 
years.  But  there  must  be  no  collusion 
between  husband  and  wife  when  one  of  them 
seeks  a  divorce.  What  was  before  called 
divorce  a  mensd  et  thoro  is  now  termed 
judicial  separation.  [Co-respondent.] 
2.  Histoi'y : 

(1)  Among  tlie  classic  nations  of  antiq^dty : 
The  Spartans  rarely  divorced  their  wives  ;  the 
Athenians  and  other  Greeks  did  so  often  for 
trivial  causes.  It  has  been  stated  that 
divorce  scarcely  if  at  all  existed  during  the 
early  period  of  Roman  history  ;  in  the  later 
period  of  the  republic,  and  yet  more  under 
the  empire,  it  was  extensively  practised,  the 
power  of  divorce,  and  that  for  trivial  causes, 
being  vested  in  the  wife  as  well  as  the  hus- 
band. 

(2)  Among  the  Jews :  The  enactment  of  the 
Mosaic  law  was  the  following :  "  When  a  man 
hath  taken  a  wife,  and  it  come  to  pass  that 
she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes  because  he  hath 
found  some  uncleanness  in  her,  then  let  him 
write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  give  it  in 
her  hand,  and  send  her  out  of  the  house " 
(Deut.  xxiv.  1).  Here,  it  will  be  perceived, 
impurity  is  the  only  assigned  cause  for  such 
divorce.  The  woman  sent  away  might  many 
another  man,  but  if  he,  too,  divorced  her,  it 
was  not  permitted  her  first  husband  to  take 
her  again.  The  word  "uncleanness"  in  the 
passage  now  quoted  is  a  free  translation :  the 
Hebrew  words  mean  literally  "the  nakedness 
of  a  thing."  The  exact  import  of  this  expres-  . 
sion  was  sharply  contested  in  the  immediately 
pre-Christian  times,  the  school  of  Hillel  giving 
it  a  general  meaning,  and  holding  that  a  man 
might  divorce  his  wife  for  the  most  trivial 
cause  ;  while  that  of  Shammai  considered  that 
the  doubtful  phrase  signified  adultery,  for 
which  therefore  alone  a  man  could  put  away 
his  wife. 

(3)  Among  the  Christian  nations :  Our  Lord^ 
replying  to  a  question  put  to  Him  by  the 
Pharisees,  laid  down  the  principle,  whoever 
put  away  his  wife  for  any  cause  except  forni- 
cation (which  we  should  now  call  adultery) 
and  should  marry  another,  committed  adul- 
tery, as  did  any  man  who  married  the  divorced 
wife  (Matt,  xix.  3-9).  Wherever  Christianity 
prevailed  this  tended  to  become  the  law,  and. 
when,  in  a.d.  1215,  Pope  Innocent  HI.  ele- 
vated marriage  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament, 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  claimed  that  it  fell 
solely  under  their  jurisdiction.  They,  as  a 
rule,  carried  out  the  law  of  Christ,  but  in 
exceptional  cases  granted  dispensations  at  a 
handsome  pecuniary  price  for  the  dissolution 
of  marriage. 

(4)  Among  the  Mohammedans:  By  the  laws 
of  the  Koran,  a  Mussulman  may  dissolve  the 
marriage  union  by  saying  to  his  wife  three 
times,  "Thou  art  divorced." 

(5)  Among  the  modern  Ethnic  nations :  Among 
the  Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  &c.,  divorce  may 
be  practised  for  the  most  trifling  causes. 

lU-vor'ye,  v.t.  &  i.    [Divorce,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit.  :  lu  the  same  sense  as  II. 
"Whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  divorced  com- 
mltteth  adultery. "~jl/a(e.  v.  S2. 
*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  separate  or  disunite  things  closely 
united  ;  to  force  asunder. 

"  So  seemed  her  youthful  soul  not  eas'ly  forced, 
Or  from  so  fair,  so  sweet  a  seat  divorced." 

}yaller :  Thyrsis,  OaZatea,  33,  34. 

(2)  To  take  or  put  away  ;  to  remove. 

"  I  would  thou  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart." 
Sliakesp. :  Ricltard  II.,  v.  4. 

(3)  To  separate,  to  disconnect. 

"  Were  it  consonant  unto  reason  to  divorce  these  two 
sentences,  the  former  of  which  doth  show  how  the 
latter  is  restramed,  and,  not  marking  the  former,  tw 

conclude  by  the  latter  of  them  ?  "—^'ooftcr. 


&te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian,    re,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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II.  Law :  To  dissolve  the  bonds  of  marriage 
bttweeu ;  to  separate  or  remove  from  the  cou- 
dition  of  man  and  wife. 

■■  B,  Intmns. :  To  be  divorced  ;  to  obtain  a 
divorce. 

"  Divorcing  from  the  Church  to  wed  the  dame." 
Dryden :  Hind  &  Panther,  lii.  205. 

*  di  -  vbr'^e  -  a  -  ble,  *^  di  -  vor  -  ci  -  ble,  «. 

[Eug.   divorce;   -able..]    That  may  or  can  be 
divorced. 

"  It  can  be  no  liumau  aociety,  and  so  not  without 
reason  divorcible."  —Milton :  Colasterion. 

di-vor'^ed,  jxt.  par.  or  a.     [Divorce,  v.'\ 

*  di-vbr-^ee',  s.  [Eng.  divore(e);  -ee.]  One 
who  has  been  divorced  ;  a  divorced  person. 

*  di-vbr'9e-less,  a.  [Eng.  divorce ;  -less.'\ 
That  may  not  be  divorced  or  separated. 

*  di-vbr'9e-ment,    *  dy-vorce-ment,  s. 

[Eng.  divorce;  -Tmnt.]    A  divorce;  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage  contract. 

"  Why  did  Hoses  then  command  to  give  a  writing  of 
divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away  ?  " — Matt,  xix.  7. 

di-vbr'-ger,  s.     [Eng.  dzvorc(e) ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. .  One  who  procures  or  obtains  a 
divorce. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  or  that  which  causes  or 
produces  separation  or  disunion. 

"  Death  is  the  violent  estranger  of  acquaintaoce,  the 
eternal  divorcer  of  uisxiinge.  —J>rumm<md :  Cypress 
Grove. 

II.  Hist.  :  One  of  a  sect  who  supported  the 
gi-anting  of  divorces  from  lesser  grounds  than 
adultery  ;  e.g.,  for  incomxaatibility  of  temper 
or  disposition. 

*  di-vbr9'-i-l»Ie,  tt.    [Divorceable.] 

di-vbr5'-Jng",  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Divokce,  v.] 
A,  &  "B,  As  pr.  2)ar.  &  particip,  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  siihst. :  The   act  of  dissolving   the 

marriage  contract ;  a  divorce,  a  dissolution  of 

marriage. 

*  di-vbr9'-ive,  a.    [Eng.  divorc(e);  -ive.] 

1.  Having  power  to  produce  or  cause 
divorce. 

"All  the  divor  doe  engines  in  heaven  and  earth."— 
Milton  :  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bk,  i.,  ch.  viii, 

2.  Affording  reason  or  grounds  for  divorce  ; 
deserving  of  divorce. 

"  Divorcive  adultery  is  not  limited  by  our  Saviour 
to  the  utmost  act.  —MUton :  Doctrine  of  Divorce, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xviii.'  „ 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  divorce. 
"  To  that  a  little  patience  ;  until  this  first  part  have 

amply  discoursed  the  grave  and  pious  reasons  of  this 
>n  .■    Doctrine   &    Discipline    of 

div'-ot,  s.  [DivET.]  A  thin  sod  for  thatching. 
(Scotch.) 

"With  the  right  of  net  and  coble  in  the  water  of 
loch  of  Veolan — teiuds,  parsonage,  and  vicarage — 
anuexis,  connexis— right  ol  pasturage— fuel,  feal,  and 
divot,"~Scott :  Waver  ley,  ch.  Jilii. 

di-vo'-to,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  Devoutly,  devotedly;  with  devotion. 

*di-vour,  s.    [Dyvour.] 
*di-voiir-y,  o.    [Dyvourie.] 

*  ^-vul'-gate,  *  dy-vul-gate,  v.t.  [Di- 
vulgate, a.]  To  spread  or  publish  abroad  ; 
to  make  public. 


*  di-viil'-gate,  *  dy-vul-gate.  a.  [Lat. 
div^dgatus,  pa.  par.  of  divnlgo  =  to  spread 
abroad,  to  divulge  (q.v,).] 

"  The  pope  so  lately  put  down,  the  Gospel  so  clearly 
divulgate.'  —Bale  :  I'et  a  Course  (1543),  foL  34  h. 

di-vul'-gat-er,  *  di-vul-gat-or,  s.  [Eng. 
divulgat{e);  -er,  -or.]  One  who  divulges, 
publishes,  or  makes  public. 

"  To  that  great  promulgater, 
And  neat  divulgatcr. 
Whom  the  citie  admires, 
And  the  suburbs  desires." 

Baii-y  White's  numour  {IG^'Q). 

*  di-viil-ga'-tion,    *  de-vul-ga-tion,    s. 

[Lat.  divulgatio,  from,  diviilgatus,  pa.  par,  of 
diV2dgo  =  to    divulge    (q.v.).]      The    act    of 
spreading  or  publishing  abroad  ;  a  divulging. 
"Secrecy  hath  no  less  use  than  divulgation."--Bp 
Uall:  Contempl.,  bk.  iv. 


di-viil'ge,  v.t.  &  t  [Fi-.  dividguer,  from  Lat. 
divxilgo~to  publish  abroad,  to  make  common  : 
di=dis=apart,  and  vulgo  =  to  malce  common  ; 
vulgus  ~  the  common  people.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  known  or  pubhc  ;  to  publish, 
to  reveal  to  the  world,  to  disclose  anything 
previously  unknown  or  secret. 

"  Divulge  not  such  a  love  as  mine. 
Ah  1  hide  the  mystery  divine." 
Cowper :  Guion's  Secrets  of  Divine  Love  (Trans. ). 

"*  2.  To  make  common,  to  communicate  or 
impart. 

"  Think  the  same  vouchsafed 
To  cattle  and  each  beast,  which  would  not  be 
To  them  made  common  and  divulged." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  viii.  531-83. 

*  3.  To  proclaim,  to  declare  publicly. 

"  This  is  true  glory  and  renown,  when  God, 
Looking  on  the  earth,  with  approbation  marks     _ 
The  juBt  man,  and  divulges  him  through  heaven. 
Milton  :  P.  L.,  iii.  60-62. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  known  or  public  things  pre- 
viously unknown  or  secret. 

*  2.  To  become  known  or  public. 

"But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease. 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life. ' 

Shakesp.  :  EatnJet,  iv.  T. 

di-VUl'ged,  pa.  'par.  or  a.     [Divulge.] 

^  di-VUl'ge-ment,  s.  [Eng.  divulge:  -men?.] 
The  act  of  divulging,  publishing,  or  disclosing 
things  previously  unknown  or  secret. 

di-vulg'-er,  s.  [Eng.  divulgie);  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  divulges,  publishes,  or 
reveals  anything  ;  a  discloser,  a  revealer. 

"I  think  not  any  thing  in  my  letters  could  tend  so 
much  to  my  reproach,  as  the  odious  divulging  of  them 
did  to  the  infamy  of  the  divulgers." — King  Charles: 
Eikon  Basilike. 

di-VUlg'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.    [Divulge.] 
A.  &  B,  j4s  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  publishing  or  mak- 
ing known  things  previously  unknown  or 
secret ;  revealing,  disclosing. 

"There  ia  no  such  licentious  dimilging  of  these 
books."— 5'(n*e    Trials :   Hampton    Court    Conference 

(1604). 

*  di-viil'-sion,  s.      [Lat.  divulsio,    from    di- 

v^Usus,  x^a.  par,  of  divello  =  to  tear  asunder  or 
in  pieces  :  di  =  dis  —  away,  apart,  and  velln 
=  to  tear.]  The  act  of  tearing  away  or 
asunder;  a  rending  asunder ;  laceration. 

"There  ia  a  mixture  and  divulgion  or  separation  of 
elements." — P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  069. 

*  di-viil'-sive,  a.  [Lat.  divuls{us),  pa.  par. 
of  divello,  and  Eng.  adj.  suft".  -ivc]  Tending 
to  tear  or  pull  asunder ;  distracting. 

"Away,  therefore,  with  all  the  distractive,  yea, 
dimdsive,  thoughts  of  the  world." — Bp.  Hall:  Remains, 
p.  49. 

^  di-viilst',  a.  [Lat.  divulsus,  pa.  par.  of 
divello.]    Rent  asunder. 

"  Vaines,  synewes,  arteries,  why  crack  yee  not  ? 
Burst  and  divulst  with  anguish  of  my  griefe," 
Marston  :  Antoiiio  &  Mellida,  i. 

^-wan',  i.-.    [Divan.] 
dix'-yl-yl,  s.    [Ditolyl-ethane.] 

*  di-za-iu',  s.  [Fr.]  A  poem  of  ten  decastiches 
or  stanzas,  each  stanza  containing  ten  lines. 

"Strephon  again  began  this  dizain."  —  Sidney- 
Arcadia,  p.  217. 

di'-zen,  "  di-sen,  '  dy-syn,  v.t.  [From  the 
same  root  as  distaff  (q.v.).J 

1.  To  prepare  flax  on  a  distaft"  for  spinning. 
"  I  dysyn  a  distaffe,  I  put  the  flax  upon  it  to  spin."— 

Palagruve. 

2.  To  dress. 

-  Beaum.  <£■  Plet.  : 

3.  To  dress  or  deck  out  gaudily  or  gaily. 
"Your  ladyship  lifts  up  the  sjish  to  he  seen ; 

For  sure  I  had  dizened  you  out  like  a  yueeu." 
Swift. 

*dizz,  v.t.  [Dizzy.]  To  make  dizzy,  con- 
fused, or  confounded. 

"  Now  he  JRozinante]  is  diaed  with  the  continual 
circles  of  the  stables,"- (Saj/ton;  Notes  on  Don  Quixote. 

^  diz'-zard,  s.  [Disard,  Dizard.]  a  stupid 
fellow,  a  blockhead,  a  fool. 

"Which  mayas  wellbegiuento  fooles  and  dizzards 
as  to  wise  and  well-learned  men,  "—iTa;; ;  Henry  Vil 
(an.  C). 

*  diz'-zard-l^T,  o,.  [Eng.  dizzard;  ~hj.]  Like 
a  dizzard  or  blockhead  ;  foolish,  stupid,  silly. 

"  Where's  this  prathig  as%  this  dizzardhj  fool  ?  ' — 
Wilson:  Copter's  Prophecy.  A  4. 


diz'-zen,  f'.  &  s.     [Dozen.] 

1.  A  Dozen.    (Scotch.) 

2.  In  spinning,  used  to  denote  a  certain 
quantity  of  yarn,  which  isasufficieutdaily  t:isl: 
for  a  woinan ;  amounting  to  a  hank  or  hesii, 
i.e.,  a  dozen  of  cuts. 

t  diz'-zied,  «.     [Eng.  dizzy ;  -ed.]     !Made  dizzj 
or  confused. 

"When,  dizzied  with  mine  ecstn.sy, 
Nought  past,  or  present,  or  to  be. 
Could  I  or  think  on,  heai-,  or  see." 
Scott :  Bridal  of  3'riermain,  iii.     (Introd  ) 

diz'-zi-ness,  '^  diz-i-ne»s,  s.    [Eng.  dizzj ; 

-iiess.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  dizzy  nr 

giddy ;  giddiness. 

"  Fixed  seriousness  heats  the  brain  iu  some  to  dis- 
traction, and  causetban  aching  and  dizziness  in  soundi.  i 
heads."— Olanvill. 

diz'-zy,  *dys-y,  *dus-i,  ^dus-ie,  ""dus- 

ye,  fl.  <k  s.  [A.S.  dysig  =  foolish,  silly  ;  rf//- 
sigia>i  =  to  be  foolish  or  silly ;  cogii.  witli 
Dan.  dosig  =  drowsy  ;  dose  =  to  doze  ;  dos  = 
drowsiness  ;  O.  Dut.  duyzigh  —  dizzy  ;  Dut. 
diuzelen  =  to  grow  dizzy ;  0.  H.  Ger.  tiisic  = 
dull.    {Skeat.)'\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Foolish,  stupid,  silly. 

"  Dusi  luve  last  noght  longe." 

Owl  &  Nightingale,  1.464. 

*  2.  Senseless,  mad. 

"  Sucked  in  di^y  madness  with  his  dmught." 

Cowper :  Hope.  51S. 

3.  Giddy ;  having  a  sensation  of  giddines.s 
or  vertigo  in  the  head. 

"  Alas !  his  brain  was  dizzy." 

Drayton  :  Court  of  Fairy. 

4.  Causing  dizziness  or  giddiness. 

"Now  wound  the  path  its  dtzzg  ledge 
Around  a  precipice's  edge." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  21. 

5.  Confusing ;  confused. 

"  The  rumbling  stream, 
That  turns  the  multitude  of  dizzy  wheels. 
Glares  like  a  troubled  siJirit,  in  its  bed." 

Wordsivortlt :  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

6.  Giddy,  thoughtless,, reckless,  heedlesa. 

B.  As  subst.  .  A  stupid,  silly,  or  foolish 
person. 

"Irarequiescit  in  sinu  stulti,  thetis.  wretlithe  1i;u"l1i 
wununge  on  thes  dusian  bosme  " — Old  Eng.  Homil.c-', 
p.  105. 

*diz'-zy,  v.(.     [Dizzv,  a.]    To  make  dizzy  ur 
giddy  ;  to  confuse,  to  stun,  to  confound. 

"  To  divide  him  inveiitorially  would  dizzy  the  aritli- 
metic  of  meiuory."— Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

diz'-zy-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s,    [Dizzv,  v.] 

A.  tte  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  dizzy  or 
giddy. 

djig'-ge-tai,  d^otg'-ge-tai*  b.     [A  Central 
Asian  word.] 

Zool.:  An  animal  [Eguus  hemionus)  of  the 
same  genus  as  the  horse  and  ass,  and  by  some 
supposed  to  be  the  parent  of  the  latter  animal, 
though  the  more  general  opinion  is  that  the 
ass  is  derived  from  the  Onager  {Eguus  onager), 
or  wild  ass  of  the  desert. 

do  (1),  s.    [Ital.] 

Music :  Tlie  first  of  the  syllables  used  for 
the  solfeggio  of  the  scale.  The  note  C,  to 
which  it  is  applied,  was  originally  called  Ut, 
and  is  still  called  so  in  France,  Its  introduc- 
tion dates  from  the  seventeentli  century.  Lo- 
renzo Penna  in  his  Albori  Musicah,  1672,  uses 
do  for  ut,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  recent  practice 
When  the  sol-fa  syllables,  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  lo 
si,  are  only  used  for  the  actual  notes  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  A,  B,  the  method  is  called  the  Fixed  Do, 
But  when  the  sol-fa  syllables  are  used  to 
denote  the  seven  degrees  of  any  scale,  tin- 
key-note  being  always  do,  regardless  of  its 
actual  pitch,  the  system  is  called  the  Mov- 
able Do. 

do  (2),  s.     [Read  ditto.  ]    A  contraction  of  Ditto 
(q.v.). 

do  (3),  s.     [0.  Fr.  do,  pi.  dos,  a  gift,  a  present ; 
Lat.  dommi.]    A  piece  of  bread,  a  Juncheou. 

{Scotch.) 

do,  "doe,  s.    [Do,  v.\    [Ado.] 

1.  What  has  to  be  done  ;  a  deed,  an  act,  a 
duty. 

"  He  has  done  his  doe."  Butler :  Hudibras. 

2.  Trouble. 

"Wliat  a  deal  of  do  I  have  to  nuder^t;iiKl  auy  part 
of  ihem."— Pep  iii  :  Diary,  March  "Jl.  iCGx 


Ij^  bo^;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph^f. 
-ciau,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -siou  =  zhiin.     -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shiis.    'hie,  -die,  &c.'=  bel,  del. 
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3.  A  bustle,  a  tumult,  a  stir,  a  to-do,  a  fuss. 

"  A  great  deal  of  do  and  formality  in  choosing  of  the 
council  and  officers.  "—Pep^s ;  Diary,  April  14,  1666. 

4.  A  cheat,  a  swindle,  a  fraud.    {Sking.) 

"I  thought  it  wiLS  a  do  to  get  me  out  of  the  houne." 
— Dickens  ;  Sketches  b;/  Boz;  The  Broker's  Alan. 

l5  (1), ""  doe, '  don, '  done,  *  donne,  ^  doon, 

v.t.  &  i.  (pt.  t.  *  dide,  did,  '^diule;  pa.  par. 
^do-n,  done,  "  doon,  *  do,  *  i-do,  *  i-don,  '*i- 
done,  *  i-doon,  ^  y-don).  [A. IS.  d6n,  pt.  t.  dyd-e, 
pa.  par.  geddn  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  doeii,  pt.  t. 
deed,  pa.  par.  gedaan;  O.  S.  dua,  du6n,  duan, 
do&ri.,  pt.  t.  ded£,  pa.  par.  gidnan ;  O.  Fries. 
dua,  pt.  t.  dede,  pa.  par.  gedan,  geden;  O.  H. 
Ger.  t&n,  toan,  tuan,  M,  H.  Ger.  tuoii,  duon; 
Ger.  thun  ;  Gr.  rCBrifxi  (titkemi)=to  set,  place  ; 
Sansc.  dhd=to  place,  put.  (Skeat.)  The  past 
tense  did  (q.v.)  is  the  only  remaining  instance 
of  the  old  method  of  forming  the  preterite 
by  reduplication.] 
A.  TraTisitive : 

1.  To  execute,  to  perform,  to  carry  oat  or 
complete. 

"  Do  this,  and  he  doetli  it."— Matt.  viii.  9. 

2.  To  execute,  to  discharge,  to  fulfil. 

"Therefore  shall  ye  kt 
do  them." — Lev.  xxii.  31. 

3.  To  practise,  to  act  habitually. 

"To  him  that  knoweth  to  do  gootl,  and  doeth  it  not, 
to  him  it  is  aia."— James  iv.  17. 

i.  To  perform  to  another. 

"Pindarus  is  come 
To  do  you  Bulutation  from  hie  master." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Ccesar,  iv,  % 

5.  To  do  or  perform  for  the  benefit  or  hurt 
of  another. 

*  6.  To  convey,  to  transmit. 

"  Do  a  fair  meeaage  to  his  kingly  ears." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  Cresgida,  i.  3. 

7.  To  achieve. 

"  He  hath  nothing  done,  who  doth  not  all." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wars. 

8.  To  effect,  to  accomplish. 

"  His  queen,  notwithstanding  she  had  presented  him 
with  divera  childi'en,  and  with  a  crown  also,  though 
he  would  not  acknowledge  it,  could  do  nothirig  with 
him." — BacoTi. 

9.  To  finish,  to  end. 

"  Als  tite  als  the  mes  was  dojie." 


10.  To  bring  to  an  end,  to  put  an  end  to,  to 
destroy. 

"  Mi  ioi  ee  don  euerUk  dele. " 

Cursor  Mundi,  20,319. 

*  11.  To  exert,  to  put  fortli,  to  make  use  of. 
"  Z)othy  diligence  to  come  quickly  to  me."—Timothy 

iv.  9. 

*  12.  To  bestow,  to  confer. 

"  Therefore  when  thou  doest  thine  alms,  do  not 
Bound  a  trumpet  hefore  thee." — ^fatc.  vi.  2. 

*  13.  To  satisfy,  to  fulfil,  to  discharge. 

"The  jury  prayed  of  the  senate  a  guard,  that  they 
mig;ht  do  their  consciences." — Biicoii. 

*  14.  To  cause,  to  produce  as  a  result  or  effect. 

"Then  aholde  don  his  leman shame." 

Savelok,  1,191, 

*  15.    To  make,  to  construct, 

"  Quer  Abram  ia  bigging  dede." 

Genesis  &  Exodus,  761. 

*  16.  To  place,  to  put. 

"  That  commetietftinto  %eniaT."—OldEng.  Bomilies, 
p.  8S. 

*  17.  To  place  or  cause  to  become  in  any 
state  or  condition. 

"  Why,  Warwick,  who  ahould  do  the  duke  to  death  ?  " 
Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  iii.  2. 

*  18.  To  cause. 

"  Haue  on  him  routh, 
For  Godde'a  loue,  and  doeth  bim  iiat  die." 

Chaucer:  Trodus,i\i. 

19.  To  transact,  perform,  or  execute  by  way 
of  business. 

"  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ?  " — Matt.  viii.  9S. 

20.  To  prepare,  to  cook. 

21.  To  defeat,  to  foil,  to  outdo. 

'  I  have  done  the  Jew  and  am  in  good  health  "— 
Richard  Humphreys. 

22.  To  cheat,  to  humbug,  to  swindle,  to 
hoax,  to  get  the  better  of.    (Slang.) 

23.  To  explore,  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
sights  of  interest  in  :  as,  To  do  France  or 
Germany. 

24.  Used  as  a  substitute  for  a  preceding 
verb,  to  avoid  repetition. 

"The  vinage  he  weddede  with  a  ring,  as  man  doth 
his  wyf.'  — St.  Edmund  Confessor,  88. 

*  B.  Raflex.  :  To  place,  to  put. 

"  Anon  so  he  dude  him  on  the  wel."       St.  SwUhin,  119. 

C.  Intransitive : 

I.  Absol-utely : 

1.  To  ;i'.'t,  to  execute,  or  carry  out  any  act. 

"  Als  his  men  duden  awa  t4ie  king  hehte." 

Layamon,  i.  46, 


2.  To  behave,  to  conduct  oneself. 

"  Every  subject  ought  to  obey  as  he  would  desire  to 
be  obeyed,  according  to  the  maxim  of  doing  ae  we 
would  be  done  hy."—Tem23le. 

3.  To  manage,  to  shift,  to  contrive. 

"  How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars  f  " 

Shakesp.     RicTiard  II.,  ii  2. 

4.  To  leave  off ;  to  cease  to  be  concerned 

with. 

"Having  done  with  such  amusements,  we  give  up 
what  we  cannot  disown."— Pope. 

5.  To  deal,  to  be  concerned. 

"  When  truth  and  virtue  have  to  do  with  thee, 

A  thousand  crosaes  keep  them  from  thy  aid. 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  911,  912. 

6  To  fare ;  to  be  in  a  state  with  regard  to 
health.     [Do  (2),  v.] 

"Good  woman,  how  dost  thonr— Shakesp. :  Merry 

Wives,  i.  i. 

7.  To  make  an  end,  to  conclude.  (Only  used 
in  the  past  participle.) 

"  Tou  may  ramble  a  whole  day,  and  every  moment 
discover  something  new ;  but  when  you  have  done, 
you  will  have  but  a  confused  notion  of  the  place.  — 
Spectator. 

8.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  preceding 
verb,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition. 

"  Wherupon  the  world  mote  atoude, 
And  hath  done  aithen  it  began." 

Gower,  t  42. 

9.  It  is  used  in  the  imperative  to  convey  an 
earnest  entreaty,  request,  or  command. 

II.  As  an  auxiliary : 

1.  As  a  simple  auxiliary. 

"  0  thou  that  dost  thy  happy  course  prepare, 
With  pure  libations  and.  with  solemn  prayer !" 
Pope  ■  Earner's  Odyssey,  xv.  282,  2B8, 

2.  Expressing  an  earnest  request  or  com- 
mand. 

"  If  thou  hast  loat  thy  land,  do  not  also  loae  thy 
conatancy ;  and  if  thou  muat  die  a  little  aooner,  yet  do 
not  die  impatiently."— rreyZor  ;  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

%  In  special  plirases  : 

"*  (1)  To  do  at:  To  make  an  impression  on  ; 
to  take  effect  on. 

"  Schoe  waa  ten  foot  thik  within  the  wallia  of  cutted 
risles  of  oak,  so  that  no  camion  could  doe  at  her."  - 
Pitscottie ;  Cron.,  p.  257. 

(2)  To  do  away  :  To  do  away  ivith  : 

(a)  To  put  away ;  to  put  out  of  sight  or  mind. 

"  Do  awei  thi  maumetes," 

Joaeph  of  Arimathea,  lOZ 

(&)  To  make  away  with,  to  kill. 

"  The  emperor,  who  rather  than  to  beconi  captii  to 
the  base  Tartar  burnt  his  castle  and  did  au>a^  hunself, 
hia  thirty  wives,  and  children. " — Howell :  Letters  (1650). 

(3)  To  do  for: 

(a)  To  suit,  to  be  suitable  to  or  adapted  for. 

(b)  To  ruin,  to  settle.    (Slang.) 

(c)  To  attend  to  or  on  ;  to  provide  oractfor. 

*  (4)  To  do  of:  To  put  off,  to  lay  aside,  to 
doff  (q.v.). 

"Do  of  the  shoon  of  thi  teet."—Wycliffe :  Deedis, 

vii.  33.  (Pvj^ey.) 

*  (5)  To  do  on :  To  put  or  place  on,  to  don 
(q.v.). 

"  Oure  louerdes  curtel  he  dude  on. 

Life  of  Pilate,  16B. 

"^  (6)  To  do  one  right,  or  reason  (Fr.  Faire 
raison) :  To  pledge  a  person  in  drinking. 

"Do  me  right. 
And  dub  me  knight." 

SItakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  v,  S. 

*  (7)  To  do  out :  To  put  out. 

"  Of  his  abbey  be  dude  him  out,"       St.  Du/nstan,  99. 

*  (8)  To  do  up  : 

*(a)  To  raise,  to  open.     [Ddp.] 

"  Vp  heo  duden  heora  castles  yaten." 

Layamon,  i.  72. 
(6)  To  make  or  tie  up  into  a  parcel ;  to  put 
up. 
(c)  To  tire  out,  to  exhaust. 

(9)  To  do  over : 

(a)  To  do  or  perform  a  second  time  ;  to 
repeat. 

(h)  To  cover  with  a  coating ;  to  smear  or 
paint  over. 

(10)  *  To  do  to  death,  *  To  do  to  dede,  •  To  do 
to  die:  To  put  to  or  cause  to  be  put  to  death  ; 
to  kill. 

"  O  Warwick,  Warwick !  that  Plantagenet 
Which  held  thee  dearly  as  his  soul's  redemption, 
Is  by  the  stem  lord  Clifford  done  to  death." 

Shakesp.  :  3  Henry  VI,,  n.  1. 

(11)  To  do  With : 

(a)  To  have  business  or  concern  with  ;  to  be 
concerned  :  as,  To  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
person. 

(&)  To  dispose  of,  to  employ  :  as,  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  myself. 
(12)  To-do .'  Bustle,  confusion,  fuss,  ado. 


(13)  To  have  (or  he)  done  with  a  person  or 
thing  :  To  cease  to  have  any  interest,  concern, 
or  transactions  with. 

(14)  Well-to-do,  a.:  AVell  off;  in  good  cir- 
cumstances ;  prosperous  in  worldly  matters. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  do  and  to 
make,  see  Make. 

do  (2),  *dow,  *dugh-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  du- 
gan  =  to  be  worth  ;  O.  Fris.  dnga ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
tugan;  Icel.  duga ;  O.  Sw.  duglie,  dogha  ;  Sw. 
du^a;  Dan.  due;  Ger.  dogen.] 

*  A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  behove,  to  befit,  to  become. 

"  Biburiede  hire,  aa  hit  deh  martir  and  cwen  for  to 
doune."  Legend  of  St,  Katherine,  2,22.7. 

2.  To  avail,  to  be  of  use  or  benefit  to,  to 
advantage. 

"  What  doioes  me  the  dedayn,  other  despit  make  ?" 
Early  Eng,  Allit.  Poems  ;  Patience,  60. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  be  worth. 

"  Al  he  Bolde  that  outh  douihe  [douhte]." 

Hav^k,  709; 

*  2.  To  be  of  use  or  avail. 

"  On  him  thu  maist  the  tresten  yif  is  troythe  degh.' 
~Old  Eng.  Miscellany,  p.  132. 

3.  To  succeed,  to  answer,  to  serve  a  purpose 
or  end. 

"  Will  it  do  well  ?  "—Shakesp  :  Merry  Wixes,  IL  8. 
i.  To  suit ;  to  serve  for  or  answer  a  purpose. 
"  You  would  do  well  to  prefer  a  bill  against  all  kings 
and  parliaments  since  the  conquest ;  and,  if  that  w^t 
do,  challenge  the  crown." — Collier:  On  Duelling. 

^  The  use  of  do  in  such  pbrases  as  "How 
do  you  do  ? "  may  perhaps  belong  to  this  verb  ; 
but  more  probably,  "How  do  you  do?"  is  a 
translation  of  O.Fr,  Comrmnt  lefaites  vos? 

*  do-little,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.  :  One  who  talks  much  but  does 
little. 

"Great  talkers  are  commonly  do-littles.''^Bp.  RicJt- 
ardson :  On  the  Old  Testament  (1655),  p.  261. 

B.  As  adj  :  Idle,  lazy. 

"What  woman  would  be  content  with  suob  a  do~ 
little  husband  ?  "Sennet :  Trans.  Erasmus  ;  Praise 
of  FoUy,  p.  45.    (Davies.) 

dd'-al),  d6o'-ab,  s.  [Pers.  do  (in  compo8.)= 
two,  and  aub,  db  =  water  ;  two  waters,  i,e., 
rivers.]  A  name  given  in  India  to  a  tract  of 
country  lying  between  the  confluence  of  two 
rivers.  It  is  specially  applied  to  the  tract  of 
country  in  Upper  India  situated  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna, 

*d6'-a-ble,  a,  [Eng.  do;  -able.]  Possible  to 
be  done ;  feasible. 

"  He  .  .  .  does  whatever  is  doable  here  and  else- 
where."—iet!er«  and  Speeches  of  Cromweli,  iii.  168. 

doacli»  doagh,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
wear  or  cruive, 

"But  few  of  them  [salmon]  get  above  the  works 
termed  doachs,  erected  across  the  river,  excepting  in 
very  high  floods."— P.  Tongland:  KirJscudit.  StatisL 
Ace,  ix,  320. 

"*  do'-and,  pr.  par.    [Do  (1),  v.] 

do-as'-ta,  s.  [Hind.]  Akind  of  inferior  spirit 
sold  in  low  houses  in  many  of  the  Indian  ports. 
It  is  often  drugged. 

dob,    s.      [Etym.   doubtful.]      The   razor-fisli, 

Sulen  ensis.     (Scotch.) 

dob'-ber,  s,  [Dap,  v.,  Dip.]  A  float  to  a  fish- 
ing-line.    (American.) 

dob'-bin,  s.  [A  variant  or  dimin.  of  the  proper 
name  Dob,  Dobb,  these  being  variants  of  Bob, 
Robin,  dimin.  of  Robert.]  A  common  name  for 
a  cart  or  plougb  horse;  a  cart  or  plough 
horse. 

ddb'-9liick,  s.    [Daeohick.] 

dob'-ee,  s.  [Hind,  dhobi,  dhobee.]  In  the  East 
Indies  a  native  washer-man, 

D6b'-er-ein-er,  prop.  name.  [The  name  of  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Jena.] 

Dobereiner's  lamp,  s.  An  instrument 
invented  by  Professor  Dobereiner,  in  Jena,  iu 
1824,  for  obtaining  light  by  the  projection  of  a 
jet  of  hydrogen  upon  a  piece  of  spongy  pla- 
tinum. His  self-lighting  lamp  was  long  in 
favour,  and  known  as  the  Hydrogen-lamp 
(q.v.).  Spongy  platinum  very  readily  absorbs 
gases,  and  more  especially  oxygen,  and,  the 
hydrogen  being  brought  into  close  contact 
with  oxygen  derived  from  the  air,  a  chemical 
union,  accompanied  with  light,  takes  place. 


f^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  w^hat,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wQlf.  work,  who.  son;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  S^hrian.    sb,  oe  — e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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Jb'-blUisll,  s.  [Hind.  dobJuishiya,  from  do  = 
two,  and  bhashiya  =  languages.]  In  the  East 
Indies,  one  who  speaks  two  languages ;  an 
interpreter. 

dob'-ie,  dob-bie,  s.  [Meeso.  Goth,  daubs  = 
deaf,  stupid.] 

1.  A  stupid  fellow,  a  dolt,  a  blockhead. 

2.  An  awkward  fellow  ;  a  clown. 

3.  A  spirit. 

"He  needed  not  to  care  for  gbalst  or  barghaist,  devil 
or  dobbie."— Scott :  Rob  Roy. 

*doble,  u.  &  V.    [Double.] 

*  dob'-ler,    *  dob-el-er,    *  doub-ler,   s. 

[O.Fr.  doubli&r;  Prov.  dobler,  dobleir.]  Alarge 
plate  or  dish. 

"  A  dysche  other  a  dobler  that  dryghtyn  onez  semed. 
Harly  Eng.  AUtt.  Poems;  OleaniieBS,  1,145. 

*  dob'-let,  s,     [Doublet.] 

ddb'-ule,  s.  [Proh.a  dimin,  from  dob  (q.v.).] 
A  species  of  fresh-water  fish,  Leuoiscnts  dobula, 
found  in  Britain.    It  is  allied  to  the  roach. 

*  d6'-9ent,  u,.  [Ltd.  docens,  pr.  par.  of  doceo= 
to  teach.]     Teaching,  instructing.     [Privat 

DOCENT. 

"  The  Church  afi  it  ia  doceni  and  regent,  as  it  teaches 
and  govema."—Archbp.  Laud:  Against  J-ittter,  j  Sa. 

d6-9e'-tce,  ».  pi.  [Gr.  fioKe'u  (dokeo)  =  to  seem, 
to  appear,] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  name  applied  to  those  heretics 
in  the  early  ages  o^  the  Church  who  maintained 
that  Christ,  during  his  life  on  earth,  had  not 
a  real  or  natural,  hut  only  an  apparent  or 
phantom-like  hody.  The  holder  Docetse  assumed 
the  position  that  Christ  was  horn  without  any 
participation  of  matter;  they  denied  accordingly 
the  resurrection  and  the  ascent  into  heaven. 
The  milder  school  of  Docetas  attributed  to 
Christ  an  ethereal  and  heavenly,  instead  of  a 
truly  human  body.  Among  the  Gnostics  and 
Manichseans  this  opinion  existed  in  its  worst 
type,  and  it  has  been  held  since  the  Reforma- 
tion by  a  small  fraction  of  the  Anabaptists. 

t  dd-5e'-tic,  a.  [Eng.  Doeet(ce) ;  -ic]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Docetse  ;  held  by  the  Docetee. 

"  Docetic  tendencies  have  also  been  developed  in 
later  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Church."— jS(aiwi(tm." 
Ecdes.  Diet. 

doch-an-ddr'-rdch,  s.  [Gael,  deoch  an 
doruis.\  [Deuch-an-dorach.]  A  stirrup-cup, 
a  parting  cup. 

"  You  must  have  docTt-an-dorroch,  or  you  will  he  un- 
able to  travel.  "—Scott :  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xL 

docll'-IIli-^,  a.  [Lat.  dochmius.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  dochmius  (q.v.). 

doch'-mi-us,  a.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Sdxiu-i-os 
{dochmws).'] 

Pros. :  A  metrical  foot  consisting  of  five 
syllables — viz.,  one  short,  two  long,  one  short, 
and  one  long  :  v>  -  -  w  -. 

dooh'-ter,  *douch-tyr  (eh  silent  or 
guttural),  s.    [Daughter.]    A  daughter. 

"  He  repudiat  his  nobll  yueue  Agaaia  the  kyug  of 
Britonis  aochter."—Jiellend.  :  Cron.,  fol.  19  a. 

'"  dochter  -  dochter,     *  douohtyr  - 

douchtyr,  s.    A  grand-daughter. 

"  In-tiU  Scotland  to  bring  that  M#.y,— 
The  dtmchtyr  douchtyr  of  our  Kyug 
Alysandyre  of  gud  memore," 

Wyntoion,  viii  BO. 

■  dSch'-ter-l^,  *  doch'-ter-lie  {ch  silent  or 
guttural),  a.  [Daughterly.]  Becoming  a 
daughter. 

'  d69-i-bil'-i-t3^,  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
dodbilitas,  from  docibilis  =  docible  (q.v.).] 
The  quality  of  being  docible  or  ready  to 
learn ;  docibleness,  teachableness. 

.69'-i-ble,  «.  [Lat.  d/>clbilis  =  that  can  learn 
easily,  from  docilis  =  docile  ;  doceo  =  to  teach  ] 
[Docile.] 

*  1.  Able  to  be  learned.  (See  example  under 
Docile,  1.) 

2.  Tractable,  docile  ;  easy  to  be  taught  ■ 
ready  to  learn.  ' 

"  The  food  juid  entertainment  of  their  tenderest  and 
most  docible  age.  "—Milton :  On  Education. 

^d69'-i-ble-ness,  5.  [Eng.  dodble;  -ness.] 
Docibility. 

"I  might  enlarge  in  commendation  of  the  noble 
hound,  H8  also  of  the  docibleness  of  dogs  in  general  '■-- 
Walton:  Angler,  pt.  i.,  eh.  i. 

:J6-9id'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  SokCBiov  (dokidion), 
dimin.  of  Sokos  (dokos)  =  a  beam,  a  shaft.] 


Bat.  .*  Agenus  ofDesmidiacere,  having  single, 
straight,  linear,  elongated  cells,  sometimes 
attenuated  towards  the  ends,  constricted  at 
the  middle,  ends  truncated  ;  segments  usually 
inflated  at  the  base  ;  vesicles  either  seattered 
or  arranged  in  a  single  longitudinal  row.  There 
are  several  species.     (Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

d6'-9ile,  or  dd9-ile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
docilis,  from  doceo  =  to  teach.] 

1.  Able  to  learn. 

"  Whom  nature  hath  inade  docile,  it  is  ungracious  to 
prohibit  him  from  learning  anything  that  is  dodble." 
—Hacket :  Life  of  Williams,  pt.  t,  p.  28. 

2.  Willing  or  ready  to  learn  ;  easily  taught. 
"  The  docile  mind  may  soone  thy  precepts  know 

And  hold  them  faitbfuUy." 

Be7i  Jonson  :  Borace  ;  Ara  Poetica. 

•ff  It  was  sometimes  followed  by  to  : 

"  Soon  docile  to  the  secret  acts  of  ill. 
With  smiles  I  could  betray,  with  temper  kill." 
Prior:  Solomon;  Power. 

3.  (Of  the  lower  aniinah) :  Tractable,  easily 
managed. 

"  Dogs  soon  grow  accustomed  to  whatever  they  are 
taught,  and  being  docile  and  tractable,  are  very  use- 
ful.''—Ellis .-  Voyage. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dodlity, 
iractahility,  imd  ductility  :  "The  idea  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  directions  of  another  is  com- 
prehended in  the  signification  of  all  these 
terms  :  docility  marks  the  disposition  to  con- 
form our  actions  in  all  particulars  to  the  will 
of  another,  and  lies  altogether  in  the  will ; 
tractability  and  ditciility  are  modes  of  docility, 
tlie  fonner  in  regard  to  the  conduct,  the  latter 
in  regard  to  the  principles  and  sentiments : 
docility  is  in  general  applied  to  the  ordinary 
actions  of  the  life,  where  simply  the  will  is 
concerned  ;  tractability  is  applicable  to  points 
of  conduct  in  which  the  judgment  is  con- 
cerned ;  ductility  to  matters  in  which  the 
character  is  formed :  a  child  ought  to  be  docile 
with  its  parents  at  all  times  ;  it  ought  to  be 
tractabU  when  acting  under  the  direction  of 
its  superiors  ;  it  ought  to  be  ductile  to  imbibe 
good  principles  :  the  want  of  docility  may  spring 
from  a  defect  in  the  disposition  ;  the  want  of 
tractableness  may  spring  either  from  adefectin 
the  temper  or  from  self  conceit ;  the  want  of 
ductility  lies  altogether  in  a  natural  stubborn- 
ness of  character :  docility  being  altogether 
independent  of  the  judgment  is  applicable  to 
the  brutes  as  well  as  to  men ;  tractableness  a.nd 
ductility  is  applicable  mostly  to  thinking  and 
rational  objects  only,  though  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  inanimate  or  moral  objects  :  the  ox 
is  a  docile  animal ;  the  humble  are  tractable ; 
youth  is  ductile."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

do-gil'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  dodliti,  from  Lat,  docili- 
ta^,  from  docilis  =  easily  taught ;  doceo  =  to 
teach.]  Aptness  or  readiness  to  learn  or  to  be 
taught ;  docibleness. 

"  But  tact  and  docility  made  no  part  of  the  character 
of  Clarendon." — Macaulay :  Slat.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

d69'-i-mar-9y,  *  do-ci-ma-sy,  *  do-ci- 
ma'-si-a,  s.  [Gr.  SoKLjaacrta  (dokirdosia)  =  a 
trial,  an  essay ;  fioKtju.afw  (dokiinazo)  to  try,  to 
essay  ;  S6ki.ju.os  (dokimos)  —  tried,  proved.] 

1.  Metal.  :  The  act  or  process  of  assaying 
metals,  or  of  freeing  them  from  foreign  sub- 
stances, and  ascertaining  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  pure  metal  contained  in  any  ore  ; 
metallurgy. 

2.  Phys. :  The  act  or  process  of  determining 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  medicines,  &c. 

d69-i-inas'-tic,  a.      [Gr.  So/eifiaoriKos  (doki- 

mastikos)  =  pertaining  to  examination ;  Sokl- 
fjud^io  (dokiTnazd)=to  try,  to  essay.]  Pertaining 
to  the  assaying  of  metals,  &c. ;  metallurgical. 
"  lu  the  docimastic  art ...  to  determine  proportions 
with  accuracy  ia  the  luoat  difficult  operation  of  analytic 
chyraistry."— yruTis.  of  Royal  Soc,  xci.,  p.  209. 

d69-i-m6l'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  Bokl^lo^  (dokimos)^ 
tried,  essayed,  and  Adyos  (logos)  =  a  word,  a 
discourse.]  A  treatise  on  metallurgy,  or  the 
art  of  assaying  metals,  &c. 

^  d09'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  doceo  =  to  teach.]  Do- 
cility ;  readiness  to  be  taught  or  to  learn. 

dock  (1),  *  docke,  *  doke,  docken, 

dockin,  s.  [A.S.  docce,  prob.  borrowed  from 
Gael.  (.tosf/tct=bnrdock.  Cf.  Gr.  SauKog,  BavKou 
(daxikos,  daukon)  =  a  kind  of  parsnip  or  carrot. 
(Skeat.)} 

Botany : 

1.  A  common  name  for  various  species  of 
Rumex.  They  are  perennial  herbs,  most  of 
them  being  troublesome  weeds.      The  roots 


are  strong,  stems  erect,  leaves  not  hastate. 
Natural  order,  PolygonaeeEe.     [Rumex.] 

"Nothing  teems 
But  hateful  /locks,  rough  thistles,  kecksiee,  burs, 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility  " 

SJinkcsp. :  Henry  ('.,  v.  2. 

2.  Malva  sylvestris.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 
^  In  dock,  out  nettle :  A  singular  phrase 
indicating  unsteadiness  or  inconstancy,  which 
was  popular  during  a  long  period.  It  alludes 
to  the  fact  that  the  dock  is  used  to  take  out 
the  sting  of  the  nettle. 

"Now  then  that  we  bee  not,  all  our  life  Jong,  thiis 
off  and  on,  fast  or  loose,  in  docke,  out  nettle,  and  in 
nettle,  uut  doeke,  it  will  behove  us  once  more  yet  to 
looke  back," — Bishop  Andrewes  :  Sermons  (foL),  p.  391. 
{/fares. ) 

dock  bistort,  s. 

Bat. :  Polygonum  bistorta.  (Britten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

dock-cress,  o. 

Bot.  :  Lapsana  communis.  Pratt  calls  it 
Succory  Dock-cress.     (Britten  dt  Holland.) 

%  (1)  Fiddle  dock  : 

Bot. :  A  book-name  for  Rumex  pulcher,  from 
the  shape  of  the  leaves.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

(2)  Flutter  dock  : 

Bot. :  Many  large-leaved  plants  are  called 
generically  docks ;  Jlatter  probably  refers  to  the 
floating  leaf.  (Britten  £  Holland.)  (a)NymjphcLa 
alba,  (b)  Nuphar  lutea,  (c)  The  water  form  of 
Polygonum  amphibium,  (d)  Potamogetfm  TiataTis. 

(3)  Flea  dock  : 

Bot. :  Petasites  vulgaris.   (Britten  £  Holland.) 

(4)  Gentle  dock : 

Bot.  .-  Polygonum  bistorta.  (Britten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

(5)  Kadle  dock : 

Bot. :  (a)  Senecio  Jacohcea,  (6)  ArUhrisc^is 
sylvestris.     (Britten  £  Holland.) 

(6)  Mullein  dock  : 

Bot.  :  Verbascum  t}ia2}sus. 

(7)  Patience  dock.  Patient  dock  : 

Bot. :  Polygonum  bistorta,  from  the  old 
name  Passions,  because  eaten  abont  Passion- 
tide.     (Britten  £  Holland. ) 

(8)  Pop  dock  : 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purjmrea ;  dock  from  its 
large  coarse  leaves,  and  pop  from  the  habit  of 
children  to  inflate  and  burst  the  flower. 
(Britten  £  Holland.) 

(9)  Bmind  dock : 

Bot.  :  Malva  sylvestris, 

(10)  Slixirp  dock : 
Bot. :  Rumex  acetosa. 

(11)  Smear  dock : 

Bot. :  Chenopodium  Bonus- Henrieus.  (Britten 
£  Holland.) 

(12)  Sour  dock,  *  Sower  docke : 

Bot. :  (a)  Rumex  acetosa,  (b)  Rumex  acetosella. 
(Britten  £  Holland.) 

"Sorel,  which  in  the  North  is  called  sower  docke&."— 
BuUeyn  :  Book  of  Stjnples,  fol.  7. 

(13)  Velvet  dock : 

Bot. :  (a)  Inula  Helenium,  (b)  Verbascum 
thaps^^s,  from  its  soft  leaves.  (Britten  £  L  ol- 
latui.) 

(14)  Water  dock: 

Bot. :  Rum£x  Hydrolapathum.  (Britten  £ 
Holland.) 

dock  (2),  s.    [O.  Icel.  dockr  =  a  tail ;  Gar.  doahe 
=  a  short  piece,  a  branch.]    [Dock  (1),  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  tail  of  any  beast  cut  short  or  clipped ; 
a  stump  of  a  tail. 

2.  The  solid  part  of  the  tail  of  an  animal. 

"  The  tail  of  a  great  rhinoceros  is  not  well  described 
by  Boutins.  The  dock  is  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
two  hiches  broad,  like  an  apothecary's  spatula."— 
Grew:  Musceum. 

3.  A  case  or  cover  of  leather  for  the  docked 
tail  of  an  animal. 

i.  Tlie  tail,  the  back. 

"  Souitj  call  the  bishops  weather-cocks, 
Who  where  their  heads  were  turn  their  docks." 
Colvil :  Mock  Poem,  p.  72. 

*  5.  TJie  stern  of  a  ship,  as  being  the  hinder 
part. 

"She  bare  many  canons,  six  on  every  side,  with 
three  gi-eat  bassUs,  two  behind  in  her  dock,  and  one 
heioie.—Pitscottie,  pp.  107, 108. 

II.  Harness: 

1.  The  crupper  of  a  saddle. 

2.  The  divided  piece  forming  part  of  the  crup- 
per, through  which  the  horse's  tail  is  inserted. 


'3011,  boy;  po^t,  jowl;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  eacpect,  3J[enophon,  e^st.     ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.  -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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dock  (3),  s.  [0.  Dut.  dol±c  =  a  liarhouv  ;  Low 
Lat.  doga  =  a  canal,  a  ditch  ;  cf.  Ger.  docke  ; 
Dan.  dokhe ;  Sw.  dorka  =  a  dock,  from  Gr. 
Soxrj  (dochp)  —  a  receptacle  ;  Se'xo/iat  (dechovmi) 
=  to  receive.] 

1.  Hydmul.  Engin. :  An  artificial  excavation 
or  structure  for  containing  a  vessel  for  repairs, 
loading,  or  unloading.  Docks  are  of  various 
kinds,  as,  for  instani-e  :  Wet-duck,  dry-dock, 
graving-dock,  screw  -dock,  sectional-dock, 
floating-dock,  hydraulic-doi'lc,  slip-dock,  and 
shipbuilding-dock.    (See  these  -wuixls.) 

%  Of  the  docks  of  London,  Pitt  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  "West-India,  August  15, 
1800 ;  opened  in  1802.  London  docks,  built 
1802-5  ;  Victoria,  1855  ;  Millwall,  18(j8  ;  Til- 
bury docks,  18S2-86.  The  Liverpool  and  Bir- 
kenhead docks,  1810-57 ;  New  Barry  docks, 
near  Cardiff,  opened  1889. 

2,  Law :  The  compartment  or  place  where 
a  prisoner  stands  in  court. 

"  Bethink  you 
Of  aoine  course  suddenly  to  aciipe  tlie  clock  " 

/hti  Jonson :  Alchemist,  \  5. 

dock-dlies»  s.  pi.  Charges  made  for  the 
Use  of  docks  ;  dockage. 

doclc-inaster,  s.  The  official  who  has 
charge  and  superintendence  of  a  dock. 

dock-rent,  s.  The  charge  made  for  ware- 
housing or  storing  goods  in  a  dock. 

dock-warrant,  s. 

Cmmn.  :  A  kind  of  receipt  given  by  the 
owner  of  a  dock  in  return  for  goods  deposited 
with  him.  It  passes  freely  from  hand  to  Land 
like  a  bill  of  exchange,  but  differs  from  it  in 
this  respect,  that  no  exchange  is  implied  in 
the  transaction.  A  dock-warrant  refers  to 
certain  goods,  goes  with  those  goods,  and  is 
of  no  value  apart  from  them.  It  gives  the 
holder  a  claim  to  those  specific  goods,  and  not 
inerely  to  something  of  equal  value,  as  a  bill 
of  exchange  does.  Dock-warrants  are  often 
deposited  with  bankers  as  security  for  money 
advanced  by  way  of  loan.    {Bitliell.) 

dock-yard,  s.  A  yard  or  enclosed  maga- 
zine near  a  harbour,  in  which  are  deposited  all 
kinds  of  necessary   stores  and  materials  for 

Tessels. 

"I  anggested  that  he  mi^ht  go  to  a.  dock-yard,  and 
■work,  aa  JPeter  the  Great  did." — Boswell.  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  p.  304. 

dock  (4),  s.     [Prob.  a  contr.  of  docket  (q.v.)] 
PHnt.  :  A  weekly  bill  which  a  compositor 
who  is  paid  by  piece-work  sends  to  the  over- 
seer of  the  department. 

dock  (1), '  dock-en,  *  dok-kyn,  v  .t.  [Dock 
(2X  s.     Or  perhaps  of  Celtic  origin  *  cf.  Wei. 
tocio  =  to  clip,  to  dock.    (Skeat.y] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  cut  off  or  away  the  tail,  to  cut 
short. 

"  Dokkyn,  or  smytyn  awey  the  tayle.  Decaudo." — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To   cut   anything  short,  to    curtail,  to 

abridge. 

"One  or  two  stood  constant  centry,  who  docked  all 
favours  handed  down," — Swift:  Examiner. 

(2)  To  cut  down,  to  deduct  a  part  from  :  as. 
To  dock  an  account. 

t  (3)  To  deprive  of  a  part  of :  as,  To  dock  a 
person  of  his  liberty,  state,  honours,  &c. 

"  We  know  they  [bishops]  hate  to  he  dockt  and  cli[jt." 
— Milton  :  Reformation  in  Englaitd,  bk.  i. 

(4)  To  flog,  to  beat.     (Scotch.) 
t  II.  Law  :   To  cut  off,  to  destroy,  to  bar  : 
as.  To  dock  an  entail. 

•dock  (2),  v.t.    [Dock  (3),  s.] 

1.  Gen. :  To  bring  into  dock  or  harbour. 

2.  Specif.  :  To  place,  as  a  vessel,  in  a  dry- 
dock,  supporting  her  with  blocks  and  shores 
in  an  upright  position  for  purposes  of  repair, 

-dock'-age,  s.    [Eng.  dock  ;  age.] 

1.  Accommodation  in  docks. 

2.  The  same  as  Dock-dues  (a-v.), 

blocked  (1),  *  docket,  ^  dockyd,  pa.  par. 
or  a.     [Dock  (1),  v.] 

•docked  (2),  2)f'.  jjar.  or  a.     [Dock  (2),  v.] 

<ddck-en,  s.  1;Dock(1),  s.]  The  plant  Dock, 
liumex  obtusifoliiis,  &c.     (Scotch.) 

"  Na,  iia.  Lizzy,  I'm  no  eae  scant  of  clnith  as  to  sole 
my  hotti  wi'  a  docken." — Saxon  and  Gael.  in.  70. 


^(1)  Eldi)i  Docken. 

Bot.  :  Ruviex  aquaticus.    (Javiiesoii.) 

(2)  Floioery  Docken. 

Bot. :  Chenopodium  Bonus- Henricus.  Pro- 
bably floury  is  meant,  from  the  mealiness 
of  it^  leaves.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

(3)  Mercury  Docken. 

Bot.  :  Chenopodium  Bonus-Henricus. 

(4)  Sour  Docken. 
Bot. :  Rumcx  acetosa. 

(5)  Water  Docken. 

Bot. :  Petasites  vulgaris.  (Britten  &  HollaiuL) 

dock'-er,  s.  i[Eng.  dock  (1),  v.  ;  -er.]  A  stamp 
for  cutting  and  piercing  dough  in  making 
crackers  or  sea-biscuit. 

dock -et,  doc'-quet  (au  as  k),  s.   [Dock  (l), 
V. ;  dimin.  suff.  -et.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  ticket,  a  label,  or  bill  attached  to 
goods,  containing  directions  as  to  their  owner, 
destination,  &c. 

2.  A  similar  ticket,  containing  the  particu- 
lars of  the  measurement  of  the  goods  to  which 
it  is  attached. 

3.  A  summary  or  digest  of  a  paper.    [II.  1.] 

"  Several  proportions  of  arms  mentioned  in  a  docifHet, 
then  sent  inclosed  iu  our  said  letters."— (TZarcTidOTi  ; 
Civil  War,  ii.  426. 

4.  A  summary  or  list  of  business  to  be  done 
at  any  meeting. 

II.  Uiw : 

1.  A  summary  or  digest  of  a  long  paper  or 
papers  ;  a  small  piece  of  paper  or  parchment 
containing  an  abstract  or  the  heads  of  any 
writing. 

2.  A  register  of  judgments. 

3.  An  alphabetical  list  of  cases  for  trial  in  a 
coiu-t,  or  of  the  names  of  the  parties  to  such 
cases. 

4.  A  copy  of  a  decree  in  chancery  prepared 
and  left  with  the  record  and  writ  clerk,  pre- 
vious to  enrolment. 

^  To  strike  a  docket : 

Law :  Said  of  a  creditor  who  enters  into  a 
bond  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  engaging  to 
prove  that  the  debtor  is  a  baukrupt,  where- 
upon a  fiat  of  bankruptcy  is  issued  against 
the  debtor. 

dock'-et,  doc'-quet  (qu  as  k),v.«.  [Docket, 

s.] 

1.  To  make  au  abstract,  digest,  or  summary 
of  the  heads  of  a  writing,  paper,  or  document, 
and  enter  it  in  a  book. 

2.  To  make  'an  abstract  or  note  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  paper  on  the  back, 

"Whatever  letters  and  papei-s  you  keep,  docket  and 
tie  them  up  in  their  respective  classes," — Lord  Chester- 
field. 

3.  To  mark  with  a  docket. 

dock -et-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Docket,  v.] 

dock'-mg  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dock  (1),  v.] 
'^A.  &  "B.  As  pr.  %mr.  &particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^ilyst. ;  The  act  of  cutting  shorb,  cur- 
tailing, or  abridging. 

dock'-ing  (2),  i«\  jjar.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dock  (2),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  & i^articip.  adj.:  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  -4s  suhst. :  The  act  or  process  of  jilacing 

or  putting  into  a  dock. 

*  doc-til'-d-quous  (qu  as  kw),  a.     [Lat. 

from  doetus  =  learned,  and  loquor  =  to  speak.] 
Using  learned  expressions.    (Ash.) 

doc-tor,  *  doc-tour,  ^  doc-tur,  s.  [Lat., 
from  doctns,  pa.  par.  of  doceo  =  to  teach  ;  Fr. 
docteur;  Prov.  &Sp.  doctor;  Port,  doutor;  Ital. 

dottore.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  man  sldlled  or  learned  in  any  profes- 
sion ;  a  teaclier,  a  professor,  an  instructor. 

"They  found  him  in  the  temple,  sitting  iu  the 
midst  of  the  doctors."— Luke  ii.  46, 

2.  A  learned,  able,  or  skilful  man. 

"  Of  such  doctrine  never  was  there  school, 
But  the  heart  of  the  fool. 
And  no  man  therein  doctor  but  hiniaelf." 

Milton :  Samsoii  Agonistes,  297-99. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  So  lived  (lur  aires  ere  doctors  learned  to  kill, 

And  inultipliea  with  theirs  the  weekly  bill." 
Dryden  :  To  iny  Uonoured  Kinsman,  71,  72. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Med.:  A  physician;  one  who  is  duly 
licensed  and  qualified  to  practise  medicine; 
one  whose  profession  is  the  treatment  and 
cure  of  diseases. 

2.  Univ. :  One  who  has  taken  the  highest 
degree  in  a  facultv,  as  of  Divinity  [D.D.],  of 
Law  [LL.D.],  of  Medicine  [M.D.],  of  Science 
[D.  Sc.],  of  Philosophy  [Ph.  D.],  of  Music 
[Mus.  Doc],  of  Literature  [D.  Lit.],  &c.  The 
degree  of  Doctor  is  frequently  conferred  as  an 
honorary  distinction,  except  in  the  case  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  which  is  the  professional 
degree  of  a  physician. 

3.  Law :  The  assumption  of  the  title  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  by  an  unqualified  person 
is  punishable  by  line. 

4.  Mach. :  A  part  in  a  machine  for  regu- 
lating quantity,  adjusting,  or  feeding  : 

(1)  Paper-making :  A  steel  edge  on  the 
pressure-roll  of  a  paper-machine  to  remove 
any  adhering  fibres. 

(2)  Steam-engine:  A  donkey-engine.  An 
auxiliary  steam-engine  to  feed  the  boiler. 

(3)  Calico-print. :  A  scraper  to  remove  super- 
fluous  colouring-matter  from  the  cylinder. 
The  colour-doctor  of  a  calico-priutingmachine, 
wliich  wipes  superfluous  colour  from  the  face 
of  the  engraved  roller.  The  lint-doctor,  which 
removes  fluff  and  loose  threads  from  the  said 
roller.  The  cleaning- doctor,  which  wipes 
clean  the  surface  of  the  roller.     [Ductor.] 

5.  Wines :  A  name  given  to  brown  sherry, 
from  its  being  concocted  from  a  harsh  thin 
wine  by  the  addition  of  old  boiled  mosto 
stock.  The  syrup  when  added  to  fresh  must 
ferments,  and  the  product  is  used  for  doctor- 
ing up  inferior  wines.    [Mosto.] 

*6,  Gaming  (PI):  False  dice. 

"Here  are  the  little  doctors,  which  cure  the  dis- 
tempers of  the  purse." — Fielding :  Tom  Jones,  bk.  viii., 
ch.  xiL 

7.  Ichthy. :  The  sameasDocTOB-FiSH  (q.v.). 
%  To  put  tlie  doctor  on  or  upon  one :  To  cheat, 
[Doctor,  s.,  II.  6.] 

"  PerhaiJB  ways  aud  means  may  be  found  to  put  the 
doctor  upon  the  old  prig.  "—T.  Browne  :  Works,  i.  '£iG. 

doctor-fish,  b. 

Ichthy. :  A  name  given  to  the  species  of 
fishes  belonging  to  the  genus  Acanthurus,  from 
the  sharp,  lancet-like  spines  on  each  side  of 
the  tail,  which  will  extract  blood  from  the 
hands  of  these  who  handle  them  incautiously. 
They  are  also  called  Sui'geon-fish  (q.  v.).  [Acan- 
thurus.] 

doctor's  stuff,  s.    Physic,  medicine. 

"  I've  got  to  take  my  doctor's  stuff." — 6.  Eliot  :  Mill 
on  the  Floss,  bk.  L,  ch.  ix, 

doc'-tor,  V.t.  &  i.    [Doctor,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally : 

I.  To  treat  as  a  doctor ;  to  administer  medi- 
cines, &c.,  to. 

"They  can-led  him  in  there  to  doctor  him."— J/". 
Twain  :  Innocents  Abroad,  ji,  100. 

*  2.  To  make  a  doctor ;  to  confer  the  degree 
of  doctor  on. 

"  Xo  man  who  deliberates  is  likely  to  be  doctored." 
Southey :  Letters,  iii.  196. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  patch  up,  to  mend. 

2.  To  adulterate  ;  to  make  up  so  as  to 
assume  a  false  appearance  or  character ;  as.  To 
doctor  wine,  &c.     [Doctor,  s.,  II.  5.] 

"  She  doctored  the  punch  and  she  doctored  the  negus." 
BarJiani:  Ing.  Legends;  A  Ilousewarming. 

3.  To  cook,  to  falsify,  as :  To  doctor  ac- 
counts. 

4.  To  kill  a  person,     (Scotcli.) 

*B,  Intrans. :  To  practise  medicine  as  a 
physician. 

t  doc'-tor-al,  a.     [Fr.]    Eelating  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  degree  of  a  doctor. 

"  The  doctoral  title  which  he  preteuded  to  have  re- 
ceived from  the  XJuivei'sity  of  Salamanca. " — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eiig.,  cli.  iv, 

^  doc'-tor-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng,  doctoral;  -ly.] 
Iu  manner  of  a  doutor  ;  like  a  doctor. 

"  The  physicians  resorted  to  him  to  touch  his  pulse, 
and  considei'  of  hia  disease  doctorally  at  their  depar- 
ture, "—llakewill. 

*"  doc' -tor-ate,  s.    [Fr.  doctorat.]    The  degree, 
rank,  or  title  of  a  doctor  ;  doctorship. 

"I  thauk  you,  my  dear  lord,  for  your  cougratiila- 

tions  on  my  advancement  to  the  doctorate." —Ilurd: 

Letters ;  lett.  20G. 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,   camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciibj  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =a.   qu  =  kw. 


doctorate — dod. 
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■  doc'-tdr~ate,  v.t  &  i.    [Doctorate,  s.] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  confer  the  degree  of  doctor 
upon  ;  to  make  a  doctor. 

"The  parson  was  master  of  nrta  ;  but  whether  rfoc- 
torated  by  degi-ee  or  courtesy,  because  of  his  prof  essiou, 
I  kuownot." — LiUif  :  Life,  &c.,  p.  77. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  take  or  receive  the  degree 
■of  dixrtor. 

"  Advocate  to  the  council  for  the  marches  of  Wales, 
Timt  afierwiirda  doctorated  in  medicine  at  Oxford." — 
Warton  :  HUt.  of  Eng.  Poetry,  iii.  395. 

Aoc'-tored,  i»a.  par.  or  a.     [Doctor,  v.] 

jdoc'-tor-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s,    [Doctor,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj.  ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  siihstcuitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  or  profession  of  practising 
medicine. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  hatching,  adulterating, 
cooking,  or  falsifying. 

"This  pacifyer's  doctoring  were  a  good  profe."— S(r 
T.More:  H'urfte*.  p.  oi5. 

*  doc'-tor-ly,   *  doc-tour-ly,  a.     [Eng. 

doctor;  -ly.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  doctor  or  learned 
■man. 

"Come  in,  at  last,  with  a  doctorfj/  wipe  of  "Adduci 
non  possum  ut  uequar;"  I  cannot  go  with  them."— 
Bp.  Hall :  Hon.  of  Marr.  Clergy,  1.  5. 

'2.  Scholarly,  learned. 

"The  doctourlv  prelates  were  ho  more  so  often  called 
to  the  house,"— Foi ;  Life  of  TyndaU. 

d6c'-tdr-ship»  s.  [Eng.  doctor;  -sliip.]  The 
rank,  title,  or  degree  of  a  doctor ;  doctorate. 

"From  a  scholar  he  became  a  fellow,  and  then  the 
president  of  the  college,  after  he  had  received  all  the 
graces  aud  degrees.  theproctorshlx^andthecfocfoT'sAfj^." 
— Olarendon :  Civil  War,  i.  199, 

Doctors'-Conunons^  s. 

Law,  &c.  :  The  house  or  houses  occupied  hy 
an  association  of  Doctors  of  Civil  Law,  who 
agreed  to  take  food  at  a  common  table.  It 
came  into  existence  in  1509,  and  was  formed 
T)y  civilians  entitled  to  plead  in  the  Court  of 
Arches.  Where  they  first  met  has  not  been 
recorded,  but  in  1568  Dr.  Henry  Hervie 
procured  a  place  for  them  near  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  which  being  bui-nt  in  the  Great  Fire 
of  London,  was  again  rebuilt  and  was  occupied 
till  quite  recently  for  its  original  purpose.  In 
1768,  the  Society  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  "the  College  of  Doctors  of  Laws 
exercent  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty 
■Courts."  The  Doctors  of  Laws  referred  to 
were  those  who  had  received  the  academic 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University  of 
■Oxford  or  from  that  of  Cambridge.  Doctors' 
Commons  consisted  of  five  Courts— viz.,  the 
■Court  of  Arches,  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury,  the  Court  of  Faculties  or  Dispen- 
sations, the  Consistory  Court,  and  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty.  The  official  residences  of 
tlie  Judges  in  the  Courts  were  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Doctors'  Commons.  Recent  legal 
changes,  and  other  causes,  havhig  removed 
the  necessity  for  its  continuance,  20  &  21 
Vict.  c.  17,  §  116,  117,  gave  the  Society  power 
to  sell  their  property,  surrender  their  charter 
o£  incorporation,  and  dissolve  the  college. 

"You  told  me  that  a  dignitary  of  our  Church,  in 
friendship  to  the  gentleman's  father,  had  been  at 
J)octors'-Co->ni>ioiis  ;  and  there  fee'd  one  of  the  doctors, 
who  is  a  judge  of  one  of  those  comts  where  matrl- 
anoiilal  causes  are  conusable." — Bp.  Barlow :  Jtematne, 
p.  365. 

"  doc'  -  tress,   *  doc'  -  tor  -  ess,   s.     [Eng. 

doctor  ;  -ess.] 

1.  A  female  teacher  or  instructer. 
"Glorying  In  nothing  more  than  to  be  called  the 

doctoress  of  all  natiou3."~rr.  of  Boccalini  (1626),  p.  171.  j 

2.  A  female  iJhysician. 

"  Should  you  say  an  ague  were  a  fever,  the  doctoress 
-would  have  a  shaking  fit  of  laughter!"— WAi«oat.- 
Manners  of  the  English,  p.  47. 

'  doc'-'tri^e.  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  doctrix, 
fern,  of  doctor.]  The  same  as  Doctress, 
(q.v.). 

"Onles  the  Jewish  tongue  kepe  silence,  being  the 
doctrice  and  auauncer  of  carnall  obseruaunces,  the 
evauKelicall  tongue  hath  no  iJower  to  speke."— CTiia?  • 
Luke  i. 

*  doc'-trin-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  {doctrin(e);  -able.] 
Containing  doctrine. 

"Then  certainely  is  more  Oocfrinable  the  fahied 
Cirus  in  Xeuophon  then  the  tnie  Cyrus  in  Justine."- 
Sidney:  Apology  for  Poetry.    {Nares.} 

doc-trin-na'ire,  doc-trin-a'ire,  s.  [Fr., 
as  if  from  a  Lat.  tloctrinarius,  from  doctHnct  = 
teaching,  instruction.] 


I.  Ordinary  Langtiage : 

1.  One  who  theorizes  in  politics  without  re- 
gard to  practical  considerations  ;  a  theorizer, 
an  ideologist. 

"  A  few  crotchet-mongers,  Posltivists,  and  doctrin- 
aires."—PaU  Mall  Qazette,  Aug.  17, 1882. 

2.  One  of  the  party  or  class  of  politicians 
described  in  II. 

IL  French  Hist.  (PI.) :  ["Doctrinaire :  terme 
politique  introduit  sous  laRestauration(1814- 
30).  Homme  politique  dontlesidees  subordon- 
n6es  a  xin  ensemble  de  doctrines  etaient  semi- 
liberales  et  semi-conservatives."  (Littre.y]  A 
name  given  in  1814  to  a  class  or  section  of 
politicians  in  France,  who  held  moderately 
liberal  views.  They  supported  constitutional 
principles  (that  is,  a  limited  monarchy  with 
representative  government)  as  opposed  to  arbi- 
trary monarchical  power  on  the  one  hand,  and 
republicanism  on  the  other.  They  derived 
their  name  from  their  being  looked  upon  by 
the  members  of  both  extreme  parties  as  mere 
theorizers  or  visionaries  without  any  practical 
knowledge  or  consideratiou  of  politics. 

doc'-'trin-al,  a.  &  s.     [Low  Lat.  doctrinalis, 
from  doctrina  =  teaching,  instruction  ;  Fr.  & 
Sp.  doctrinal;  Port,  doutrinal;   Ital.  doctri- 
iiale.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Pertaining  to  the  act,  art,  or  practice  of 
teaching  or  affording  instruction. 

"What  special  property  or  quality  is  that,  which 
being  nowhere  founa  but  in  sermons,  maketh  them 
effectual  to  save  souls,  and  leaveth  all  other  doctrinal 
means  besides  destitute  of  vital  eS.ca,cy."—  Hooker. 

2.  Pertaining  to  doctrine ;  of  the  nature  of 
or  containing  a  doctrine. 

"  Most  of  the  Commissioners  were  equally  unwilling 
to  give  up  the  doctriTial  clauses." ^ Jfacaulay :  HUt. 
JSng.,  ch.  xiv,  ■' 

*  B.  As  subst. :  Something  that  is  or  forms 
a  part  of  doctrine ;  that  which  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  doctrine. 

"  To  teach  you  the  doctrinals  of  salvations  and  of  the 
Son  .  .  .  to  teach  you  the  doc^T-iTiais  only  ina  doctrinal 
v/a.y,"—6oodiffin :   Works,  vol.  iv.,  xjt.  i.,  p.  120. 

doc'-trin-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  doctrinal;  -ly.} 
In  the  form  of  or  by  way  of  doctrine  ;  as  a 
doctrine. 

"  Scripture  accommodatesitself  to  common  opinions, 
and  employs  the  usual  forms  of  speech,  without  de- 
livering any  thing  doctHnally  concerning  these  points," 
■7-Ray. 

■■"  doo-trin-ar'-i-an,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
doctriiiarixis,  froni  doctrina.]  A  doctrinaire ; 
a  political  theorist. 

doct-nn-ar'-i-aii-ii^m,  s.  [Eng.  doctrin- 
arian ;  -isni,]  The  principles  or  doctrines  of 
the  Doctrinaires;  theorizing  as  regards  politics. 

■  doc-trin-^r'-i-tj^,  s.  [Fr.  doctrinaire.] 
Stiff  pedantry  or  dogmatism. 

"  Excess  in  doctrinarit}/  and  excess  in  earnestness 
are  threatening  to  set  their  mark  on  the  new  political 
generation."- Zorei  Strangfm-d :  Letters  and  Papers, 
p.  205. 

ddc-tiHtne,  ♦  doc-tryne,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
doctrina  =  instruction,  learning,  from  doceo  = 
to  teach  ;  Port,  doutrhia  ;  Ital.  dottrina;  Sp. 

doctritia.] 
■^■'  I.  (h^dinary  Language ; 

1.  The  act  of  teaching  or  instructing ;  in- 
struction. 

"  Of  BIyssyd  Benyt  to  Johne  the  doctryne." 

Lydgate :  Minor  Poems,  p.  257. 

2.  The  act  of  learning. 

"I  haue  hit  translated  in  myn  engliash  only  for  the 
doctrine." — Chaucer:  Astrolabe,  p.  2. 

*  3.  Learning,  knowledge. 


4.  That  which  is  taught ;  a  principle  or 
position  of  any  sect,  master,  or  teacher. 

"That  great  principle  in  natm-al  philosophy  is  the 
doctrine  of  gmvitation,  or  mutual  tendency  of  all 
bodies  toward  each  other."— IFaf^s  .■  Improvement  of 
the  Mind. 

5.  The  principles,  tenets,  or  dogma  of  any 
party  or  sect. 

"This  seditious,  unconstitutional  doctrine  of  elect- 
ing kings  13  now  publicly  taught,  avowed,  and  i>rinted. " 
—Burke. 

II.  PLellg. :  The  principles  and  revealed 
truths  which  form  the  basis  of  the  system. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
doctrine,  precept,  SLnd principle  :  ''The  doctrine 
requires  a  teacher ;  the  pi-ecept  requires  a 
superior  with  authority ;  the  p)-inciple  requires 
only  an  illustrator.  The  doctrine  is  always 
framed  by  some  one;  the  precept  is  enjoined 
or  laid  down  by  some  one  ;  the  principle  lies 


in  the  thing  itself.  The  doctrine  is  composed 
of  principles  ;  the  precept  rests  upon  principles 
or  doctrines.  Pythagoras  taught  the  doctrine 
of  the  metempsychosis,  and  enjoined  many 
precepts  on  his  disciples  for  the  regulation  of 
their  conduct.  "We  are  said  to  believe  in  doc- 
trines ;  to  obey  precepts ;  to  imbibe  or  hold 
principles.  The  doctrine  is  that  which  con- 
stitutes OUT  faith ;  the  precept  is  that  which 
directs  the  practice  :  both  are  the  subjects  of 
rational  assent,  and  suited  only  to  the  matured 
understanding  :  principles  are  often  admitted 
without  examination,  and  imbibed  as  fre- 
quently from  observation  and  circumstances 
as  from  any  direct  personal  efforts ;  children 
as  well  as  men  get  principles." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  doctrine, 
dogma,  and  teiiet :  "  The  doctrine  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  individual  by  whom  it  is 
framed ;  the  dogma  on  the  authority  of  the 
body  by  whom  it  is  maintained ;  the  tenet  rests 
on  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  Many  of  the 
doctrines  of  our  blessed  Saviour  are  held  by 
faith  in  Him  :  they  are  subjects  of  persuasion 
by  the  exercise  of  our  rational  powers ;  the 
dogmas  of  the  Roman  Church  are  admitted  by 
none  but  such  as  admit  its  authority ;  the 
tenets  of  republicans,  levellers,  and  freethinkers 
have  been  unblushingly  maintained  both  in 
public  and  private."    {Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

doc'-U-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  doairtienturth 
=  a  proof,  from  doceo  =  to  teach ;  Sp.,  Port., 
and  Ital.  documento.] 

*  1.  A  proof,  an  evidence,  a  moral  lesson, 
an  example. 

"They  were  forthwith  stoned  to  death,  as  a  docu- 
ment  unto  others." — Raleigh:  History  of  the  World, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  ii.,  §3. 

*  2.  Tliat  which  is  taught  ;  a  precept,  a 
dogma,  a  doctrine. 

"  Learners  should  not  be  too  much  crowded  with  a 
heap  or  multitude  of  documents  or  ideas  at  one  tune." 
—  Watts  :  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

3.  A  written  or  printed  paper,  evidence,  or 
proof ;  any  paper  containing  information 
relating  to  any  matter. 

^doc'-u-ment,  v.t.    [Document,  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  supply  with  documents, 
proofs,  or  papers  necessary  to  establish  any 
fact  or  point. 

2.  To  teach,  to  instruct,  to  school,  to  educate. 

"I  am  finely  documented  by  my  own  daughter."  — 
Dryden  :  Don  Sebastian,  v.  1. 

3.  To  prove,  to  bring  sufficient  evidence  of. 

"This  city  was  so  often  destroyed,  her  monuments 
aud  charters  lost,  that  her  original  cannot  well  ba 
documented." — Blue  Blanket,  p.  4. 

"^^ doc-u-ment'-al,  a.     [Eng.  document;  -al.} 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  teaching 
or  instruction. 

"Documental  sentences."  —  More:  Mystery  of  God- 
liness (1660),  p.  265. 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  docu- 
ments ;  documentary. 

doc-U-men'-tar-y,  a.  [Eng.  docmnent ;  -ary.  ] 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  documents  or 
written  evidence. 

"  The  Bomans  had  no  full  narrative  history  of  the 
first  .war  founded  upon  authentic  documentary  evi- 
dence."— Leu/is :  Cred.  Harly  Horn.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.'v,,  §  7. 

*  doc-u-men-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  documentum.] 
Instruction,  advice. 

"Not  another  word  of  your  documentations."  — 
Richardson  :  Sir  C.  Grandison,  iv.  157. 

doc'-u-ment-ed,  pa.  par,  or  a.  [Docu- 
ment, v.] 

"  doc'-u-ment-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  document ; 
-ize.]    'To  teach,  instruct,  school. 

"I  am  to  be  closeted  and  to  be   documentized." — 

Richardson  :  Sir  C.  Grandison,  iv,  157. 

docus,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  stupid  fellow. 

"  Ye  maunbe  anunco  (ZociM," — Saint  Patrick,  ii.  242. 

dod,  ^'dodd,  *dod-dyn  (l),  v.t.  [Probably  a 
variant  of  Dock  (1),  v.] 

1.  To  lop  or  cut  off,  to  dock. 

"  Hue  doddeth  of  huere  hevedes." 

Political  Songs,  p,  192. 

2.  To  shave,  to  cut  or  clip  the  hair. 

"The  more  that  he  doddide  the  heeris,  so  mych 
more  tliei  wexen." — WycXiffe:  iXi7^sx.iv.  2&. 

3.  (See  extract.) 

"  Our  husbandmen  in  Middlesex  make  a  distinction 
between  dndding  and  threshing  of  wheat,  the  former 
being  only  the  beating  out  of  the  fullest  and  fairest 
grain,  leaving  what  is  lean  and  lank  to  be  threshed 
out  afterwards.  Our  comment  may  be  said  to  have 
dodded  the  sheriffes  of  several  counties,  insisting  only 
■  on  their  most  memorable  actions."- /^i/«r :  Worthies, 
ch.  XV. 


boil,  1)6^;  poat,  J<S^1;  cat,  ceU,  chorus,  chin,  beni;h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f. 
-oian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus,    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b?!,  deL 
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dod— dodge 


dod  (2),   v.i.    [Etyra.   doubtful.]    To  wag  or 
shake  about,  to  jog.    (Scotch.) 

dod  (1),  s.    [Etyin.  doubtful.] 

Tile-making :  A  piece  affording  an  annular 
throat  through  which  clay  is  forced,  to  make 
drain-pipe.     [Tile-machine.] 

dod  (2),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

£ot.  :  The  Reedmace.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

"  Dods,  water-seedfl  {commonly  called  by  children 
.Cftt's-tails) RTOiving  thereabouts." — Fuller:  Worthies; 
Norihampton,  ii.  170. 

dod  (3),   s.     [Gael,  sdod,  sdoid.]     A  fit  of  ill- 
humour,  a  pet.    (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

U  To  take  the  docls :  To  be  seized  with  the 
suliens.     (Jamiesoii.) 

"  Your  mother  should  na  be  egget  on  in  her  anger, 
when  she  happens,  poor  body,  to  tak  the  dods  now  and 
theiL"— The  Entail,  ii.  143. 

dodd'-ard, «..    [Doddered.] 

dodd'-art,  s.     [Etyra.   doubtful;  prob.  from 
dod  {!),  V.  (q.v.);  with  suff.  art.] 

1.  A  game  played  by  two  sides  with  bent 
sticks  or  clubs  and  a  ball,  similar  to  Hockey 

(qv.). 

2.  The  bent  stick  or  club  used  in  the 
game. 

dodd'-ed,  *'  dodd-yd,  pa.  par.  or  s.  [Dod,  v.] 
1.  Cut  short,  docked. 


2.  Having  the  hair  cut  or  clipped  ;  shaven, 
shorn. 


3.  Being  without  horns,  as  sheep  or  cattle ; 
polled.    (Scotch.) 

"Doddyd,   Decomutus,  incomiLtus." —Prompt.  Paru. 

d6d'-der»   *dod-er,    *  dod-ir,   s.      [Dan. 
dodder;  Ger.  dotter ;  8w.  dodra.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  common  name  for  plants  of  the  genus 
Cuscuta  (q.v.).  There  are  several  species  ; 
,  they  are  slender,  thread-like,  twining,  leafless 
parasites,  involving  and  destroying  the  whole 
plants  on  which  they  grow.  Two  species  are 
natives  of  this  country— Cusc« to  Epithymum, 


DODDER. 
2.  Flower  laid  open. 


a  Ovary. 


which  grows  abundantly  on  ericas,  and  C. 
exiropcBa,  upon  thistles  and  nettles  or  other 
soft  plants  "within  its  reach,  bringing  tlieni 
to  final  destruction.  Of  late  years  two 
other  species  have  accidentally  been  intro- 
duced— viz. ,  Flax  Dodder,  C .  trifol  i  i,  and 
Clover  Dodder,  C.  Epilinvm.  The  first  destroys 
whole  fields  of  flax,  and  the  latter  preys  to  a 
great  extent  on  clover,  both  plants  being  the 
cause  of  great  losses  to  the  agriculturist.  In 
India  some  species  are  very  large  and  power- 
ful, involving  trees  of  considerable  size  in 
their  grasp.    (Smith.) 

"  2)oder  ifl  lyke  a  great  red  harpe  stryng;  and  it 
wyndeth  about  herbea  .  .  .  and  hath  floui-es  and 
knoppes,  one  from  another  a  good  space." — Tamer: 
Herbal,  p.  90. 

2.  Spergula  arvensis.     (Britten  £  Holland.) 

3.  Polygonum  convolvulus.  (Britten  <£•  Hol- 
land.) 

4.  (PI.) :  Lindley's  name  for  the  order  Cuscu- 
tacGEB  (q.v.). 

dodder-cake,  s.  An  oil-cake  made  from 
the  refuse  of  a  cruciferous  plant,  Camelina 
sativa.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*  dodder-grass  (1),  s. 

Bot.  .  Poa  subccerulea.     (Britten  &  Holland.) 


dodder-laurels,  s.  pi. 
Bot  :   The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Cassythaceie  (q.v.). 

dod'-der,  v.i.  [Ger.  dotteren.}  [Didder, 
Dither.]    To  shake,  to  tremble. 

"  The  sailor  hugs  thee  to  the  doddering  maat." 

Ttwmpson :  Sickness,  bk.  iv. 

dodder-grass  (2),  s. 

Bot.  :  Briza  media.    (Britten  £  HoUand.) 

*  dod'-der,  a.    [Dodded.]    Without  horns. 

"The  dodder  aheep  the  beat  breeders."  —  Obadiah 

Magrave  (16831. 

dod'-dered,  dod'-dard,  a.  [Eng.  dodder; 
-ed.]  Overgrown  wJtll  dodder  or  other  super- 
crescent  plauts. 

"  He  passes  now  the  doddered  oak." 

Scott :  liokeby,  vi.  3. 

dod'-der-ing, jpr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.    [Dodder,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  .-  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Assuhst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  shaking, 
shivering,  or  trembling. 

T[  Doddering  Dickies,  Doddering  DillieSf 
Doddering  Jockies,  and  Doddering  Naricy  are 
all  popular  names  for  Brim  media.  (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

ddd-die  (1),  dod-dy  (1),  dod-dit,  a,  &  s. 

[Dod,  v.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Without  horns. 

' '  Sax  an'  thretty  doddit  yowea. ' 

Boffg  :  Mountain  Bard,  p.  193. 

2.  Bald,  without  hair. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  cow  without  horns. 
*  2.  A  blockhead. 

"Nick  this  prety  doddp. 
And  make  him  a  noddy. " 
Marriage  qf  WU  &  Wisdom,    (Nares.) 

doddie-mittens,  s.  pi.  Worsted  gloves 
without  fingers.      (Scotch.) 

ddd'-die  (2),  dod -dj^  (2),  a.  [Eng.  dod  (3),  s. ; 
-y.]    Peevish,  i^ettish,  ill-humoured. 

"Colley  is  aadoddt/  and  crabbit  to  Watty  as  if  he 
was  its  adversary." — The  Entail,  i.  166. 

dod'-dle,  V.  i.  &  t.     [A  frequent  of  dod  (2),  v.] 
A,  Intraiu. :  To  walk  unsteadily;  to  shake 
or  wag  about. 
■'  B.  Trans.  :  To  shake. 

"Nodding  and  doddling  hts  head." — ITrgtihart: 
Rabelais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxii.    iDavies.) 

*  dod'-dy-pole,  ^  dod-dy-poule,  s.  [Dodi- 

POLL.] 

do-dec-a-d^c'-tyl-on,  s.  [Gr.  Soifiexa 
(dodeka)  =  twelve,  and  ddKTvKos  (daktulos)  = 
a  finger.] 

Anat.  :  The  upper  extremity  of  the  small 
intestines ;  the  duodenum,  so  called  because 
it  is  about  twelve  finger-breadths  long.  [Duo- 
denum.] 

do-dec-a-chor'-doiu     [Gr.] 

Music :  An  instrument  with  twelve  strings. 

(Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

do-dec'-a-gon,  s.  [Gr.  fiiifieKa  (dodeka)  = 
twelve,  and  yuivia  (gonia)  =  an  angle.] 

Geom. :  A  plane  figure  of  twelve  equal 
angles  and  sides. 

do-dec'-a-gyn,    s.    [Gr.    BuiSena   (dodeka)  = 

twelve,  andyvvT]  (gune)  =  a  woman,  a  female.] 

Bot.  :  A  plant  having  twelve  separate  styles. 

do-dec-a-gyn'-i-a,  s.  pi.    [Eng. 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -ia.] 

Bot. :  In  the  LiiuiEean  system  of  classifica- 
tion, the  eleventh  order  of  plants,  containing 
those  having  from  twelve  to  nineteen  free 
styles. 

do-dec-a-gyn'-i-an,  «.     [Eng.  dodeaigyn  ; 

-ioji.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Dodec.\oynous  (q.v.). 

do-dec-ag'-y-noiis,   «.      [Eng.    dodecagyn ; 
-Oils.] 
Bot.  :  Having  twelve  separate  styles. 

do-dec-a-he'-dral,  a.  [Eng.  dodecahedr(on) ; 
adj.  suff.  -al.]  Pertaining  to  a  dodecahedron  ; 
containing  twelve  equal  sides  ;  of  the  form  of 
a  dodecahedron. 

"Consisting  of  dodecahedral  cella."—Bcilfour :  Bot- 
any,  §  5. 


do-d^c-a-he'-droD,  •  do-deo-ar-e'-dron, 

s.      [Gr.'StuSeKa  (dodeka)  =  twelve,   and  eSpa 
(hedra)  =  a  base.] 

Geom.  :  A  solid  figure  comprehended  under 
twelve  equal  sides,  each  of  which  is  a  regular 
pentagon. 

d6-de-c3ll'-der,  s.  [Gr.  Swofica  (dodeka)  = 
twelve  :  au^p  (a-ner),  genit.  a.v6p6^  (andros)  = 
a  male.] 

•  Bot. :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  class  Dode- 
candria  ;  a  plant  having  twelve  stamens. 

do-de-c^n'-dri-a,  s.  pZ.  [Gr.  SuSewa  (dodeka") 
=  twelve;  avrtp  (ctTier),  genit.  avSpo^  (andros) 
=  a  male,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ia.] 

Bot.  :  In  the  Linnasan  system  of  classifica- 
tion, the  eleventh  class  of  plants,  compre- 
hending those  having  twelve  to  nineteen  free 
stamens. 

do-de-C^n'-dri-an,   u.      [Eng.  dodecander; 
-tan..] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  Dodecandrous  (q.v.). 

do-de-cftn'-drous,   «-.      [Eng.   dodecander; 

-ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  twelve  to  nineteen  fi'ce  sta- 
mens ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Dodecandria 
(q.v.). 

do-dec'-ane,  s.  [Gr.  fiw6e«a  (dodeka)  =  twelve  ; 

Eng.  suff.  -ane.] 

Chem :  C12H26,  a  paraffin  hydrocarbon,  boiling 
between  196"  and  200°.  Obtained  by  distilling 
petroleum  ;  also  by  the  action  of  sodium  and 
normal  hexylic  iodide,  CeHigl. 

do-dec-a-pet'- a-loiis,  a.    [Gr.  &w&eKa  (do- 
deka) =  twelve  ;  ireraXov  (petalon)  =  a  leaf,  a 
petal,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ov^.] 
Bot. :  Having  twelve  petals. 

do-dec '-a-style,  s.  [Gr.  3uiieKa  (dodeka)  = 
twelve,  and  cttDAos  (Uulos)  =  a  column.] 

Arch.  :  A  colonnade  or  portico  having  twelve 
columns  in  front. 

do-dec-a-syl-lab'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  dw3e*:a  (do- 
deka) =  twelve,  and  Eng.  syllabic  (q.  v.). J  Con- 
taining or  consisting  of  twelve  syllables. 

do-dec-a-syl'-lar-ble,  s  [Gr.  dutSeKa  (do- 
deka) =  twelve,  and  Eng.  syllable  (q.v.).]  A 
word  of  twelve  syllables. 

*  dd-de-cat-e-mbr'-i-on,  s.  [Gr.  fiioSexa- 
TTjju.dptoi'  (dodekatemorion)  =  the  twelfth  part : 
Soi&bKaTO<;  (dodekatos)  =  twelfth ;  SiaBeKa  (do- 
deka) =  twelve,  and  p.6ptov  (monon)  ^  a  part, 
a  piece.]    The  twelfth  part;  a  dodecatemory. 

"  'Tis  dodecatemorion  thus  described."       Creech. 

*  do-de-cat-em'-or-y,  s.  [Gr.  Saj6e»caTjj(Lto/>toi' 
(dodekatemorion).']  One  of  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac. 

"  The  dodecatemories,  or  constellations  ;  the  moon's 
mansion,  &c."— Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p. 'JAi. 

dodge,  V.i.  &,  t.  [According  to  Prof.  Skeat, 
tlie  base  is  that  which  appears  in  the  provin- 
cial dad  or  dod  =  to  jog.  to  shake ;  cf.  dodder 
v.,  didder,  and  dither.  The  orig.  seems  to  be, 
to  move  unsteadily,  or  to  shift  from  place 
to  place.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  start  aside  suddenly ;  to  change  one's 
place  by  a  sudden  start  or  movement. 

"  It  was  admirable  to  see  with  what  dexterity  St. 
Jngo  dodged  behind  the  beast."  —  Darwin:  Voyage 
Round  th^  World  (1870),  ch.  ix.,  p.  190. 

2.  To  change  from  place  to  place  rapidly. 

"  For  he  had,  any  time  this  ten  years  full, 
Dodged  with  him  betwixt  Cambridge  and  the  Bull.* 

Milton  :  Oil  the  University  Carrier. 
*  3.  To  use  craft ;  to  act  trickily. 

"  Send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  iu  the  shifts  of  lowness." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

*4.  To  quibble,  to  be  evasive,  to  play  fast 
and  loose. 


5.  To  jog  or  trudge  along.    (Scotch.) 
B.  Transitive : 

1.  To    escape    by    suddenly  shifting  one's 
position ;  to  evade  by  starting  aside. 

"  It  seemed  next  worth  while 
To  dodge  the  sharp  sword  set  against  my  life." 

E.  B.  Browning. 

2.  To  escape  from,  to  evade  by  craft. 

"To  dodge  and  draw  off  dogs  from  puxauing  their 
young."— jDerAtim :  PhyHco-Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  9, 
noto  68. 


fskt%  f^t,  tstxe,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  woi'k,  wh6,  son;   mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  S^ian.     se,  oe  =  e ;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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3.  To  act  with  craft  or  trickery  towards  ;  to 
play  fast  and  loose  witli ;  to  cheat,  to  baffle. 

"  He  dodged  me  witli  a  long  and  loose  account." 

Tennyson  :  Bed- Dreatp^,  146. 

L  To  follow  the  footsteps  of  aiiy  persou ; 
to  dog. 

"  Ab  il  it  dodged  a  Water-sprite, 
It  pJnnge<J,  and  tacked,  and  veered." 

Coler^ge  :  Ancient  Mariner,  iii. 

dodge  (1),  s.    [Dodge,  u] 

1.  A  sudden  start  or  movement  to  o'lie  side. 

2.  A  trick,  an  artifice. 

^  To  liam  the  dodge :  To  te  cheated,  or  let 
a  person  give  one  the  slip. 

"  Shall  I  trouble  you  80  far  as  to  take  acme  pains 
with  me?  I  am  loath  to  have  the  dodge"--Wilp  Be- 
guiled (Orig.  of  Drama),  iii.  319. 

dodge    (2),    s.      [Etyin.    douhtful  :    perhaps 

*  from  dod  (1),  v.]  A  pretty  large  cut  or  slice 
of  any  kind  of  food. 

dodged,  pa.  pa/r.  or  a.    [Dodge,  v.] 

dodg'-el,  8.  [Dodge  (2),  s.1  A  large  cut,  iplece, 
or  lump. 

dddg'-el,  v.i,    [Doddle,  v.  ;  Toddle.] 

1.  To  walk  in  a  stiff  or  hohWing  .manner, 
either  from  infirmity  or  grossness  of  body. 

2.  To  jog  along,  to  trudge  on. 

dodgel-hem*  s.  The  name  given  to  that 
kind  of  hem  which  is  also  caUed  a  Splay. 
{ScoUih.) 

dodg'-er,  s.    [Eng.  dodg(e);  -en] 

1.  One  who  escapes  or  evades  anything  by 
a  sudden  start  or  movement  to  one  side. 

2.  An  artful  cunning  fellow  ;  a  trickster, 
"'lam  no  dodger,' xeplied  the  boatswain."— ilfar- 

rgat :  Midshipman  Sa»y,  il.  2. 

*  dodg'-er-^,  s.  [Eng.  cUxiger;  -y.-}  A  dodge, 
a  trick,  an  artifice ;  trickery. 

"  Wben  he  had  pat  this  dodgery  upon  those  that 
had  (raped  for  the  vacancy."  —  !ffacfte(  ;  Life  of  WU- 
Uamt,  p.  96. 

dddg'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dodge,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Starting  suddenly  to  one 
side ;  evading,  tricking. 

2.  Wheelwright :  Said  of  mortices,  when  they 
are  not  in  the  same  plane  at  the  h  ub.  By 
spreading  the  butts  of  the  spokes  where  they 
enter  the  hub,  dodging  on  each  side  of  a 
median  line  alternately,  the  wheel  is  stiffened 
against  lateral  strain.  The  wheel  is  said  to  be 
staggered.    (Knighi. ) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  ®f  escaping  by  a 
sudden  start ;  evasion,  trickery. 

dodg'-Jr,  a.  [Eng.  dodg(e)  -y.]  Pull  of  dodges 
or  skilful  and  rapid  mo\'ements  ;  crafty,  art- 
ful, tricky. 

"  While  the  game  was  in  this  position  .  .  .  by  a  good 
dodgy  mn,  got  through."— /^eid,  Jan.  26,  1882. 

*d6d'-i-pate,  *dod'-S-pdle,  *dod-l-poll, 
*  dod-ay-pole,  s.  [Proii.  from  dod  (l),  v. 
(q.v.),  and  Eng.  pate,  poll  =  tbe  hear],  i.e., 
shaven  head,  sliaveling,  in  reference  to  the  ton- 
sure.J  A  blockliead.  a  num.skull,  a  thickhead. 

"Ye  noddy  psflkee,  ye  doddypouiea,  doe  ye  believe 
him?" — Latimer:  Sermon  iii, 

*  ddd'-kin,  s.     [Dut.  duitkin,  dimin.  from  duit 

=  a  doit  (q.v.).]    A  little  doit;  a  small  coin, 
value  the  eighth  pari;  of  a  stiver. 

"Well,  -without  halfpenie,  all  my  wit  1b  not  TPorth 
a  dodkin."—Lyly :  Mother  Bombie,  u.  2. 

dod'-man,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

1.  A  snail. 

■'  Oh  what  a  dodnums  heart  have  we  heare,  oh  what 
a  lawnea  co\aage."—Pagsenger  qf  Benvenuto  (1612). 

2.  Some  kind  of  animal  which  casts  its 
shell ;  as  the  lobster  and  crab. 

"Fish  that  cast  their  shells  are  the  lobster,  the 
crab,  the  craw-fish,  the  hodmaudod  or  dodman,  and 
the  tortoise." — Bacon. 

do'-do,  s.     [Port,  duodo  =  silly,  foolish.] 

Ornith. :  A  large  bird,  belonging  to  the  order 
Columbidie,  or  Pigeons,  that  inhabited  Mau- 
ritius in  great  numbers  when  that  island  was 
first  colonised  in  1644  by  the  Dutch,  but 
which  was  totally  exterminated  within  fifty 
years  from  that  date,  the  last  record  of  its 
occurrence  being  in  the  year  1681.  The  Dodo, 
Didits  ineptus,  was  a  heavy  bird,  bigger  than 
a  turkey,  incapable  of  flight,  and  entirely  un- 
like the  pigeons  in  general  appearaiiee.    The 


wings  were  rudinientaiy,  the  legs  short  and 
stout,  and  the  tail  a  tuft  of  soft  plumes.  The 
beak  was  strongly  arched  towards  the  end, 
and  the  upper  mandible  had  a  hooked  point 


,  like  that  of  a  bird  of  prey.  Tlie  Dodo  owed 
its  extermination  to  the  fact  that  it  was  good 
to  eat  and  was  unable  to  fly. 

"  The  dodo  [ia]  a  bird  the  Butch  call  waZghvogel  or 
dod  Eerseh ;  her  body  is  round  and  fat,  which  occa- 
■  sions  her  slow  pace;  or  that,  her  corpulency." — Sir  T. 
Eerkert :  Travels,  p.  882. 

dod-d-naa'-a,  s.  [Named  after DodoTwmts,  i.e., 
after  Rembert  Dodoens,  a  Belgian  botanist  and 
physician,  who  died  a.d.  1585.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sapindacefe,  the  typical 
oneof  the  tribe  Dodoneae  (q.v.).  The  flowers 
are  apetalous,  unisexual,  or  polygamous  ;  the 
leaves  various  ;  the  whole  plant  viscous  and 
aromatic.  Locality  :  Australia  without  the 
tropics,  and  more  rarely  other  hot  countries. 
The  leaves  of  Dodonea  viscosa  are  used  in  baths 
and  'fomentations,  the  wood  of  D.  dioica  is 
cajiminative,  and  D.  Thuribergiana  is  slightly 
purgative  and  febrifugal. 

ddd-o-'ne'-BB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dodo'Mcea), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Sapindaceae.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  the  ovules  two  or  three  in  each 
cell,  the  embryo  rolled  spirally.    {JAndUy.) 

*  do'-dran^,  s.     [Lat.  deqimdrans  =  (lit. ,  less 
by  one-fourth)  three-fourths :  de  =  away,  from, 
and  quadrans  =  a  fourth  pari; ;  quatiior  =  four.] 
Roman  Antiquities : 

1.  Nine -twelfths  or  three-quarters  of  a 
Roman  as. 

2.  Three-quarters  of  a  foot ;  nine  inches,  or 
about  a  span. 

dod'-rum,  s.  [Dod  (3),  s.]  A  whim,  a  mag- 
got.    (Scotch.) 

"  Beenie,  my  leddy,  ne'er  fash  your  head  wi'  your 
father's  dodrums."—The  Entail,  ill.  2L 

doe  (1)  *  da,  *  do,  *  doo,  s.  [AS.  dd;  cogn. 
with  Dan.  daa.] 

1.  A  she-deer  ;  the  female  of  a  buck  or 
fallow-deer. 

"  A  doe  most  beautiful,  clear  white, 
A  radiant  creature,  silver  bright ! " 
Wardmtjorth :  White  Doe  of  Sylttone,  vii 

2,  The  female  of  the  rabbit,  hare,  or  goat. 

doe  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  name 
given  to  the  wooden  ball  used  in  the  game  of 
shinty  (q.v,).    (Scotch.) 

doeg'-lic  (doeg  as  dug),  a.  [Scan.  ddgl(ing) 
=  a  whale,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -tc.] 

doeglic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CigHgs-CO-OH.  An  acid  belonging 
to  the  oleic  series,  obtained  from  doegling 
train  oil  (q.v.).  It  can  be  obtained  by  saponi- 
fying the  oil  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  dissolv- 
ing in  ether,  and  separating  by  acids.  Doeglic 
acid  is  a  clear  yellow  liquid,  which  solidifies 
at  0".  It  reddens  litmus,  and  forms  a  crystal- 
line barium  salt  which  dissolves  in  boiling 
alcohol. 

doeg'-ling  (doeg  as  dug),  a.  [For  etym. 
and  definitioji  see  compouud.] 

doegling  train-oil,  s. 

Conim. :  The  oil  obtained  from  the  Bottle- 
nosed  Whale,  Bakena  rostrata,  called  dogling 
in  the  Faroe  Isles,  where  it  is  caught  The 
oil  becomes  turbid  at  8%  and  deposits  a  crys- 
talline fat  at  0°.  It  contains  79-9  per  cent  of 
carbon  and  13-4  per  cent,  of  hydrogen.    When 


exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  dries 
up.  It  forms  a  better  fuel  for  lamj^s  than 
common  train  oil.  It  can  be  freed  IVuui  its 
offensive  smell  by  leaving  it  exposed  to  the 
sun  in  contact  with  water,  by  shaking  it  up 
with  thin  milk  of  lime,  or  by  dissolving  it  in 
boiling  alcohol.    (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

do'-er,  *do-ar,  *do-ere,  s.    [Eng.  do;  -er.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  does  or  performs  any  act ;  an 
actor,  an  agent. 

"  Doar,  or  werkare.    Factor,  actor. " — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  An  active,  busy,  or  zealous  person. 

"  Fear  not,  my  lord,  we  will  not  stand  to  prate ;  • 
Talkers  are  no  good  doers." 

Sbakesp. :  Richard  III.,  i.  a 

3.  One  who  fulfils,  keeps,  or  observes  that 
which  is  ordered  or  commanded. 

"  Be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  onl^^  "  - 
Jamee  i.  22. 

II.  Scots  Law  : 

1.  A  steward,  a  factor,  an  agent. 

"I  desired  and  ordered  J.  Molt  of  Stonywood,  to 
intimate  to  all  gentlemen  and  their  doert,  within  the 
said  coontiea  oi  Al>erdeen  and  BanfT." — Order  of  Loird 
/.eiffit  Gordon,  Dec.  12,  1746. 

2.  An  attorney,  an  agent. 

"  Factonr  &  doare  for  the  said  vmgufaile  Alexr  in 
hying  &  selling."— ^c*  Dom.  Cond.  {A  1694),  p.  810). 

doe^  Zrdpers.'sing.  pr.  Ind.  of  v.    [Do,  v.] 

dd'e-skin,  s.    [Eng.  doe,  and  sfci7i<q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  skin  of  a  doe. 

"  He  waa  dressefl  in  ekirt  of  doesHn, 
White  and  soft,  and  fringed  with  ermine." 

Longfellow  :  Song  qf  ffiavxitha,  xi. 

2.  Fabric :  A  single-width  fine  woollen  eloth 
for  men's  wear ;  not  twilled. 

doff,  ''dof;  v.t.  &  i.     [A.  contr.  of  do  qff=  put 
off.     Cf.  don,  v.]    [Do,  u] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Lit. :  To  put  off" ;  to  take  ofl",  as  clothes. 

"  Oh.  ahaiue  to  knighthood,  strange'  and  foul  Y 
Go,  dq^the  bonnet  from  thy  brow." 
^,,  .    Scott:  Qlenfinlas. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  lay  aside. 

"  Romeo,  dq^thy  name  ; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee. 
Take  all  myself."    Sfiakesp.  :  Borneo  &  Juliet,  il.  2. 

2.  To  strip  or  divest  of  anything. 

"  Heaven's  king,  who  dofs  himself  our  fleah  to  wear, 
Cornea  not  to  rule  in  wrath,  but  serve  In  love." 

Crasltaw. 

3.  To  put  away  or  aside ;  to  divert ;  to  get 
rid  of ;  to  avert. 

„     ,  ^^^ " Make  women  fight 

To  dojr  their  dire  diatresses." 

Bhakeap.  :  Macbeth,  iv.  a 

4.  To  put  off,  to  delay,  to  refer  to  a  future 
time. 

"Every  day  thou  dofst  me  with  aome  device."— 
Shakesp.  :  OtheUo,  iv.  2.    {Quartos.) 

B.  Intransitive: 
*  1.  To  put  off"  or  lay  aside  one's  clothes; 

to  undress. 
2.  To  take  off"  the  hat  as  a  mark  of  respect 

"  Until  the  grave  churchwarden  dqff'd. ' 

Tennyson  :  Qhe  Goose, 

doffed,  pa,  par.  or  o.    [Doff.] 
doff'-er,  s.    [Eng.  doff;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  doffs. 

2.  Carding :  A  comb  or  revolving  card- 
covered  cylinder  in  a  carding-machine,  which 
strips  the  fleece  or  sliver  of  fibre  off  the  main 
card-wheel  after  the  filaments  have  passed 
the  series  of  smaller  carding-roUers  and  the 
flat  cards.  It  is  usually  a  comb  with  very 
fine  teeth,  which  penetrate  slightly  between 
the  wire  teeth  of  the  card  as  the  comb  moves 
downward.    (Knight.) 

doff'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Doff.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  i&  particip.  adj: :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Tlie  act  of  putting  off,  pr  lay- 
ing aside,  as  clothes,  &c. 

dofiOng-cylinder,  s.  A  cylinder  clothed 
with  cards  which  are  presented  in  such  direc- 
tion and  at  such  a  rjite  of  motion  to  the  main 
card-cylinder  as  to  remove  the  fibres  from  the 
teeth  of  the  latter.  The  doffing- cylinder  as- 
sumes one  of  three  forms :  (1)  Continuous 
clothing:  removing  a  perfect  fleece  of  the 
width  of  the  machine.  Such  is  the  doffer  of 
the  scribbling-machine,  which  yields  a  con- 
tinuous lap  or  fleece.  (2)  Longitudinal  bands 
of  card  clothing  :  removing  slivers  of  a  width 
determined  by  the  breadth  of  the  bauds  and 


bSil,  hoy;  p6ht,  jiJ^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  ghin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  ^enophon,  eadflt.    ph  =  £ 
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of  a  length  equal  to  that  of  the  doffer.  (3) 
Circumferential  bands  or  rings  of  card-cloth- 
ing ;  removing  narrow,  continuous  slivers, 
which  pass  to  the  condenser,  whereby  tliey 
are  compacted  and  brought  to  the  condition 
of  slubs.     [Slubuing-machine.]    {Knight.) 

doffing-knife,  s.  A  blade  of  steel  toothed 
at  its  edge  like  a  fine  comb,  and  vertically  re- 
ciprocated by  a  crank  tangentially  to  the  teeth 
of  the  doffer  in  a  cardiug-machine,  in  order  to 
remove  therefrom  a  fine  fleece  of  carded  wool 
M'hich  is  gathered  into  a  sliver.  [Doffer.] 
{K)iigM.) 

dog,    ^doge,   *dogg.    ^dogge,  s.   &  a. 

[O.  H.  Ger.  dog;  Dut.  dog;  Sw.  dogg  =  & 
jnastiff;  Dan.  dogge;  Icel.  doggr;  0.  Fr. 
dogue.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  The  flesh  of  the  animal  described  under 
II.  1. 

' '  A  viand  which  the  hosts  called  mutton,  but  which 
the  guests  strongly  suepected  to  he  dog."~Macm(Jay : 
Hut.  Bng.,  cli.  in. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Used  as  a  term  of  contempt,  scorn,  or 
reproach. 

"  Another  time  you  called  me  dop." 

Shakcsp.  r  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

(2)  A  gay  young  fellow  ;  a  spark,  a  brick. 

(3)  A  name  given  by  mariners  to  a  meteor 
S(^n,  immediately  above  the  horizon,  generally 
before  sunrise  or  after  sunset ;  viewed  as  a 
certain  prognostic  of  the  approach  of  bad 
weather.     If  this  be  seen  before  sunrise,  it  is 

'  believed  that  (as  they  express  themselves)  it 
will  bark  before  uight ;  if  after  sunset,  that 
it  will  bark  before  morning  ;  if  while  the  sun 
is  up,  the  prognostic  is  less  attended  to.  But 
seamen  are  not  fond  of  these  meteors  at  any 
time,  especially  in  winter.  In  summer  they 
often  prognosticate  warm  weather.  (Jamieson.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Zool.  :  A  well-known  animal,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Canis  (q.v.).  The  Common  Dog, 
Canis  faviiliaris,  in  all  its  numerous  varieties 
is  essentially  a  domestic  animal,  and  as  such 
has  been  man 's  companion  from  remote  periods ; 
for  there  is  reason  jto  suppose  that  the  bones 
of  a  canine  animal  found  in  the  Danish  Kitchen 
Middens,  and  consequently  of  Neolithic  period, 
were  those  of  a  dog.  "The  dog,"  says  Cuvier, 
"is  the  most  useful  conquest  that  man  has 
made.  The  whole  species  is  become  our  pro- 
licrty ;  each  individual  is  devoted  to  his 
master,  adopts  his  manners,  distinguishes 
and  defends  his  property,  and  remains 
attached  to  him  even  unto  death;  and  all 
this  springs  not  from  mere  necessity,  but 
from  a  true  friendship.  The  swiftness,  the 
strength,  and  the  highly  developed  power  of 
smelling  of  the  dog  have  made  him  a  power- 
ful ally  of  man  against  the  other  animals, 
and  were  perhaps  necessary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  society."  It  was  formerly  believed 
that  all  dogs  were  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor,  but  tlie  more  careful  researches 
made  of  late  years  have  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  have  sprung  from  several  different 
species  of  wolves  and  jackals.  Well-marked 
varieties  resembling  those  of  to-day  [Bull- 
dog, Grryhound],  were  known  to  the  an- 
cients. Thus,  a  mastiff  occurs  on  an  Assyrian 
monument ;  whilst  on  the  Egyptian  sculptures 
the  prototypes  of  the  greyhound,  the  Arab 
boarhonnd,  with  its  tightly- curled  tail,  and 
the  short-legged  turnspit  are  represented. 
Though  principally  employed  in  the  chase, 
dogs  have  been  put  to  various  uses  at  diffe- 
rent times  and  in  different  places.  Tlie  Esqui- 
maux, who  believe  themselves  descended  from 
dogs,  employ  them  to  draw  their  sledges. 
For  purposes, of  light  draught  they  were  at 
one  time  largely  resorted  to  in  th  is  countrj', 
an  employment  for  which  others  are  still 
called  into  requisition  on  the  continent.  With 
some  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Wew  World  the 
dog  was  an  object  of  worship,  and  by  the 
Japawese  it  is  held  in  great  respect.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  the 
old  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  were 
accustomed  to  sacrifice  dogs  to  certain  of 
their  deities ;  whilst,  per  contra,  dogs  have 
also  been  employed  as  executioners  and  even 
as  living  tombs.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
feral  or  wild  dogs  inhabiting  several  parts  of 
the  world,  such  as  the  Dingo  in  Australia,  the 


Indian  Wild-dog  or  Dhole,  the  Pariah  dogs, 
(fee.  (q.v.).,  all  of  which  are  merely  domestic 
varieties  that  have  run  wild. 

2.  Astron. :  A  name  given  to  two  constella- 
tions in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  Greater 
Dog,  Canis  Major,  and  the  Lesser  Dog,  Canis 
Minor.    [Canicula.] 

"  Among  the  aouthem  constellations,  two  there  are 
who  l3ear  the  name  of  the  cloff ;  the  one  iu  sixteen 
dearees  latitude,  containing  on  the  left  thigh  n  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  usually  called  Procyou  ol-  Auti- 
canus." — lirawjie ."   Vulgar  Errours. 

3.  Mecli.  :  A  name  given  to  various  mech- 
anical contrivances  acting  as  holdfasts ;  a 
device  with  a  tooth 
which  penetrates  or 
grips  an  object  and 
detains  it.  The  analogy 
and  inference  of  the 
name  is  that  the  de- 
vice has  a  tooth  and 
bites. 

(1)  Pile-driving :   A 
grappling-iron  or  grab, 
usually  with  jaws,  and  doo. 
adapted   to   raise  the 

monkey  of  a  pile-driver.  When  the  jaws  open 
the  object  is  dropped  or  released.  [Pile- 
driver.] 

(2)  Well-boring :  A  grab  for  clutching  well- 
tubes  or  tools,  in  withdrawing  them  from 
bored,  drilled,  or  driven  wells.     [Grab.] 

(3)  Turning :  A  clamp  fastened  to  a  piece 
suspended  on  the  centres  of  a  lathe,  and  by 
which  the  rotation  of  the  chuck  or  face-plate 
is  imparted  to  the  piece  to  be  turned. 

(4)  A  click  or  pallet  adapted  to  engage  the 
teeth  of  a  ratchet-wheel,  to  restrain  the  hack 
action  ;  a  click  or  pawl.  [Ratchet,  Wind- 
lass.] 

(5)  Machinery : 

(a)  The  converging  set  screws  which  esta- 
blish the  bed-tool  of  a  punching-press  in 
direct  coincidence  with  the  punch, 

(b)  A  contrivance  for  holding  the  staff  to 
the  rest,  chuck,  or  carriage,  while  being  cut, 
sawed,  planed,  or  drilled. 

(c)  An  adjustable  stop  placed  in  a  machine 
to  change  direction  of  motion,  as  in  the  case 
of  feed-motion,  or  in  jacking,  shaping,  or 
planing- machines. 

(6)  Hoisting  &  Hauling : 

(a)  A  grappling-iron  with  a  fang  which  is 
driven  into  an  object  to  be  raised  or  moved. 
In  the  continuous  system  of  feed  iu  saw-mills, 
the  chain  has  a  number  of  dogs  attached  to 
different  portions  of  its  length.  Dogs  are  also 
used  for  securing  and  towing  floating  logs  and 
in  shifting  or  loading  logs  on  the  ground  or 
carriage. 

(b)  A  ring-dog  or  span-dog :  two  dogs 
shackled  together  by  a  ring,  and  used  for 
hauling  or  hoisting. 

(c)  Sling-dogs  :  two  dogs  at  the  end  of  a 
rope,  and  used  in  hoisting  barrels ;  a  spau- 
shackle. 

(7)  Joinery :  A  bench-dog  is  a  clamp,  and 
holds  the  timber  by  its  tusk. 

(8)  Savjing  :  A  rod  on  the  head  or  tail  block 
of  a  saw-mill  carriage,  by  which  the  log  is 
secured  in  position.  The  dog  is  pivoted  to 
the  block,  and  its  tooth  is  driven  into  the  log. 
It  varies  in  form  on  the  head  and  tail  blocks 
respectively. 

(9)  Ship-build. :  The  last  detent  or  support 
knocked  away  at  the  launching  of  a  ship ;  a 
dog- shore. 

(10)  Loci: smith. :  A  projection,  toothy  tusk, 
or  jag  in  a  lock,  acting  as  a  detent.  Espe- 
cially used  in  tumbler-locks. 

(11)  Domestic  :  An  andiron. 

"The  iron  doggs  hear  the  burden  of  the  fuel."— 
Fuller:   Worthies,  ch.  ix.. 

(12)  Smith.  :  A  lever  used  by  blacksmiths  in 
shoeing — i.e. ,  hooping— cart-wheels. 

^(13)  Gvnnery :  The  hammer  of  a  pistol  or 
fire-lock  ;  called  also  Dog-head'(q.v.). 

"  He  lets  fall  the  dog,  the  piatoU  goes  off,  and  hia 
wife  is  killed  with  it."—Law:  MemoHalls,  p.  225. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Used  to  express  degeneracy,  worthlcss- 
ness,  poorness,  or  meanness  :  as,  dog-rose, 
dog-latin. 

2.  Used  to  express  the  male  of  an  animal : 
as,  dog-iox,  dog-ott&r,  &c. 

%  (1)  A  dead  dog  :  A  thing  of  no  worth. 

"  After  whom  dost  thou  pursue  ?  After  a  dead  dog, 
after  a  flea."— i  Sam.  xxiv.  14. 


(2)  To  go  to  the  dogs :  To  be  utterly  ruined  ; 
especially  when  the  ruin  is  the  result  of  one  a 
own  conduct. 

(3)  To  give  or  throw  to  the  dogs :  To  throw 
away  as  useless. 

"  Throw  physic  to  tlie  dogs ;  I'll  none  of  it." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

(4)  A  dog  in  tlie  manger :  A  churlish,  selfish 
person,  who  will  neither  make  use  of  a  thing 
himself,  nor  allow  any  one  else  to  have  the 
benefit  of  it. 

dog-and-driver  chuck,  s.  A  chuck 
having  two  parts.  The  dog  slips  upon  and  is 
fastened  by  a  set  screw  to  the  object  to  be 
turned.  The  driver  is  attached  to  the  lathe- 
mandrel,  and  has  a  projecting  arm  which 
comes  iu  contact  with  the  dog,  and  causes  it 
and  the  work  to  revolve  with  the  mandrel. 
(Knight. ) 

dog-ape,  s.    A  male  ape. 

"That  they  call  compliment  Id  like  the  encounter  of 
two  dog-apes." — Shakesp. :  As  Vou  Like  It,  IL  5. 


dog-bane. 


[Dogbane.  ] 


dog-banner,  s. 

Bot. :  The  wild  Camomile,  probably  Anthe- 
mis  cotula.    {Britten  &  Holland.) 

dog-being,  s.  A  fabulous  being,  either 
dreaded  as  a  portent  of  impending  evil  or 
worshipped  as  a  divinity. 

"On  these  dog-beings  Bryant  has  some  remarks  in 
which  we  are  distwaed  to  concur,  '"When  1  read  of  the 
brazen  dog  of  Vulcan  {he  says),  of  the  dogs  of  Erigoue,  of 
Orion,  of  Geryou  fa  two-heflded  dog]  ...  I  cannot  but 
suppose  they  were  titles  of  so  many  deities,  or  else  of 
tbeir  priests,  who  were  denominated  from  their  office,' " 
— J^.  F.  M'Lennan,  inFoT^nightly  Revieiv,  vi. (new series), 
579. 

dog-berry,  a.    [Dogberry.] 

dog-binder, ;.. 

Bot.:  Antliemis  cotvla. 

dog-bobbins,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Arum  nw.cv.loAurei.  {Britten  &  Holland.) 

dog-bolt  (1),  s. 

1.  The  bolt  of  the  cap-square  over  the  trun- 
nion of  a  gun. 

2.  An  iron  hook  or  bar  with  a  sharp  fang. 

"Bolts  not  unlike  our  dog-bolts." — Archceologia,  xx. 
55i  (1634).     {Davies.) 

•"  dog-bolt  (2).  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  coarser  part  of  flour  ;  meal  for  dogs. 

2.  An  expression  of  reproach,  scorn,  or  con- 
tempt ;  a  low  wretch  or  villain. 

"  To  huve  your  own  turn  served,  and  to  your  friend 
To  be  a  dog-bolt." 

Iteaum.  &  Flet. :  Wit  without  Moiiey,  iiL  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Mean,  base,  degraded. 

"  His  dog-bolt  fortune  was  so  low. 
That  either  it  must  quickly  end. 
Or  turn  about  again,  and  mend." 

.Butler :  ffudibras.  II.  i.  3D-41. 

dog-briar,  dog-brier.  ;>.  The  Dog-rose 
(q.v.). 

dog-cabbage,  dog's-cabbage,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  plant  or  herb  belonging  to  the 
order  Chenopodiaceae.  It  is  used  as  a  pot- 
herb ;  it  is  slightly  purgative  and  acrid.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

dog-cart,  s.  A  sportsman's  vehicle  having 
shafts  and  two  wheels,  with  a  box  beneath 
the  seat  for  .setters  or  pointers. 

dog-cheap,  a.    Pogcheap.] 

dog-cherry,  s.    [Dog-chowp.] 

dog-chowp,  s.    The  fruit  of  Rosa  canina. 

dog-cole,  s. 

Bot. :  The  plant  Dogbane  (q.v.). 

*  dog-cook,  s.  A  man  cook. 

"A  first-rate  do.(r-cook  and  assistants, '—T,  Uook; 
Man  of  Many  Friends.    (Davies.) 

dog-daisy,  s.    [Daisy.] 
dog-days,  s.  pi.    [Canicular  days.] 

"  Nor  was  It  more  in  his  power  to  be  without  promo- 
tion and  titles,  than  for  a  healthy  man  to  sit  in  the 
sun,  in  the  brightest  dog-days,  and  remain  without 
warmth." — Clarendon. 

*  dog-drave  (1),  s.     An  unidentified  sea- 


*  dog-draw.    [Docdraw.] 


f^te,  f^t,  fsLTGt  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  S^ian.    as,  oe  =  e.    ey=a.    qu^kw. 
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dog-drive,  dog-drave  (2),  s.  A  state 
of  ruin. 

dog-drug,  s.  Biiin  ;  i-uinous  circuni- 
stances. 

dog-eared, «.    [Dogeared.  ] 

dog-eller,  s. 

Bot.:  Vihiimum  opiihcs.  (Britten  d:  Holland.) 

dog-f)a>ncier,  s.  One  who  keeps  and 
breeds  dogs  for  sale. 

dog-fennel,  *  dog-fenell,  a. 

Botany  : 

1.  Anthemls  cotula.  It  is  also  called  Stink- 
ing Mayweed.  The  leaves  somewhat  resemble 
Fennel,  and  its  smell  is  strong  and  disagree- 
able.   It  has  acrid  emetic  qualities. 

2.  PeKcedanum pahistre.  {Britten  <&  Holland.) 

dog-fingers,  &.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Digitalis  purpurea. 

dog-finkle,  s. 

Bot. :  Anthemis  cotula. 

dog-fish,  s.    [Dogfish.] 

dog-flower,  s. 

Bot.  :  Chrysanthemum  leucanihemum.  (Brit- 
ten £  Holland.) 

dog-fox,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  male  fox. 

"  Seldom  lovers  long  for  sleep, 
Till  simg  his  iiiidnigbt  hymn  the  owl, 
Answered  the  dog-fox  with  his  howl," 

ScotC :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Hi.  26. 

•  2.  Fig. :  A  crafty,  cunning  fellow. 

"That  same  dog-fox,  Ulysses,  is  not  proved  worth  a 
blackberry."— iS/iatesp. .'  TroitiM  &  Cressida,  v.  4. 

dog-gowan,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  weak-scented  Feverfew.  (Jamie- 
sou.)  Probably  Matricaria  inodora.  (Britten 
(£■  Holland.) 

dog-grass,  *. 

Bot. :  TritiGum  repens. 

*  dog-head,  s.  The  hammer  of  a  firelock, 
or  that  paxt  of  the  lock  which  holds  the  flint. 

"  And  you,  ye  doil'd  dotard,  ye  stand  there  hammer- 
ing dog-heads  for  iulea  that  will  never  snap  them  at  a 
HfghJandman. "—Sco«.-  Waverley,  ch,  xxx. 

dog-headed,  a.  Having  a  head  lilte  that 
of  a  dog. 

Dog-lieaded  Baboons:  The  various  species 
of  the  genus  Cynocephalus,  They  are  called 
also  the  Dog-headed  Monkeys,  and  the 
Howling  Monkeys  of  the  Old  World.  [Cyno- 
cephalus.] 

Dog-headed  Monkeys :  The  same  as  Dog- 
headed  Baboons  (q.v.). 

dog-heather,  s. 

Bot. :  Calluna  indgaris.    (Scotch.) 

dog-hip,  dog's  hippens,  s.  The  fruit 
or  hip  of  Rosa  canina.     (Scotch.) 

dog-hook,  s. 

1.  A  bar  of  iron  with  a  bent  prong  to  drive 
into  a  log.     [Dog.] 

2.  A  wrench  for  unscrewing  the  coupling  of 
iron  boring-rods.     A  spanner. 

dog-job,  s. 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Rosa  canina.  (Britten  Jt 
Holland.) 

dog-keeper,  s.  One  who  has  the  charge 
of  dogs. 

"  I  have  ha<l  it  by  me  some  time,  it  was  written  bya 
dog-keeper  ot  my  grandfather's."— Stc^.ft;  Tale  qf  a 
Tub. 

"*  dog-killer,  s.  An  officer  appointed  to 
Idll  dogs  in  the  hot  months,  when  it  was 
supposed  that  they  were  apt  to  run  mad. 

"  The  habit  of  a  porter,  now  of  a  carman,  now  of  the 
dog-killer,  in  this  month  of  August,  and  in  the  winter 
of  R seller  of  tinderboxes." — B.  Jondon:  Barihoiomew 
Fair,  ii.  1. 
^  In  a  note  in  loc.  cit.  GiflTord  says  :  "  This 
is  the  first  mention  whi(;h  I  have  found  in  our 
old  writers  of  a  practiiie  very  common  on  the 
Continent.     The  public  oflieers,  whenever  an 
epidemic  madness  of  the.se  animals  is  sus- 
pected, patrol  the  streets  with  poisoned  balls 
of  flour  or  meat  in  their  pockets,  to  fling 
down  before  tlieni  on  the  first  symptoms  of 
danger." 


dog-latin,  s.  Barbarous,  ungrammatical 
Latin. 

"It  was  much 'if  the  secretary  to  whom  was  en- 
trusted the  direction  of  negnciatlons  with  foreign 
powers  hod  a  siifficient  smattering  of  dog-latin  to 
make  himself  understood." — Macaulay :  Hist.  £ng., 
ch.  xxiii. 

^  dog-leach,  *  dog-leech,  s.  A  dog 
doctor :  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  or  con- 
tempt. 

"Empirics  that  will  undertake  all  cxires,  yet  know 
not  the  causes  of  any  disease.  Dog-leeches!" — Ford: 
Lover's  Melancho]y,i\.  2. 

dog-leg,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 
Dog-leg  chisel :    A   crooked-shanked    chisel 
iised  in  smoothing  the  bottoms  of  grooves. 

dog-legged,  «.    (See  the  compounds.) 
Dog-legged  fence :  A  peculiar  kind  of  fence 
used  by  squatters  in  Australia. 

Dog-legged  stairs:  A  flight  of  stau-s  with- 
out any  well-bole,  and  used  in  confined 
situations.  The  flight  goes  up,  winds  in  a 
semicircle  and  then  mounts  again  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  first.  The  steps  are  fixed 
to  strings,  newels,  and  carriages ;  and  the 
ends  of  the  steps  in  the  inferior  kind  only 
terminate  on  the  side  of  the  string,  without 
any  housing. 

*  dog-letter,  dog's-letter,  s.  The  letter 
R,  from  its  sound  ;  also  called  Canine  letter. 

dog-lichen,  s. 

Bot. :  A  lichen,  Peltidea  canina. 

'  dog-logick,  s.  Barbarous  logic.  [Dog- 
latin.] 

"  You  have  proved  it  by  dog-logick.  "—Swift :  Eorrid 
Plot  discovered  by  Harlequin. 

*  dog-looked,  a.  With  a  disreputable, 
hang-dog  look. 

"  A  wretched  kind  of  a  dog  -  looked  fellow." — 
L'Estrange:  Visions  of  Quevedo,  eh.  i.     [Davies.) 

dog-mad,  «.  Like  a  dog  aff'ected  with 
hydrophobia ;  quite  mad,  rabid. 

"  He  was  troubled  with  a  disease,  reverse  to  that 
called  the  stinging  of  the  tarantula;  and  would  run 
dog-mad,  at  the  noise  of  musick,  especially  a  pair  of 
bag-pii)es."— 5i«/( :  Tale  of  a  Tub,  §  2. 

dog-mercury,  s.    [Doq's-Mercury.] 

dog-muzzle,  s.  A  wire  cage  over  the 
nose  and  jaws  of  a  dog  to  keep  it  from  biting, 
or  a  strap  around  the  jaws  to  keep  them  shut. 

dog-nail,  s.  A  large  nail  with  a  project- 
ing tooth  or  lug  on  one  side  ;  used  under 
certain  circum-stances  by  locksmiths  and  car- 
penters. 

dog- name,  s.  A  name  applied  to  a  people 
or  tribe  on  account  of  their  having  a  dog  or  a 
(log-being  (n-v.)  for  their  divinity.  (See  ex- 
tract under  Dog-tribe.) 

dog-nettle,  s. 

Bot.  :  (X)  Lamium  purp^ireum,,  (2)  Galeopsis 
tetrahit,  (3)  Urtica 'iirens.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

dog-nose  vice,  s. 

Loclcsmitk :  A  hand-vice  ■with  long,  slender, 
pointed  jaws.     Called  also  Pig-nose  vice, 

dog-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Acer  (ximpestre. 

dog-of-the-marsh. 

Palceont.  :  A  small  fox-like  animal  found  in 
the  lithographic  slate  of  Solenhofen. 

dog-parsley,  s. 

Bot.  :  Aethusa  cynapium;  a  common  weed 
belonging  to  the  order  Umbelliferae.  It  is 
a  strong  poison.  Also  called  Dog-poison  and 
Fool's-parsley. 

*  dog-pig,  s.    A  sucking-pig. 

"Sold  for  Rn  good  Westminster  dog-pigs."— Ford : 
Witch  of  Fdmonton,  v.  2. 

dog-poison,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Dog-parsley  (q.v.). 

dog-power,  s.  A 'machine  by  which  the 
weight  of  a  dog  in  travelling  in  a  drum  or  on 
an  endless  track  is  made  to  rotate  a  spit,  or 
drive  the  dasher  of  a  churn.  The  turnspit- 
dogs  of  the  last  and  previous  centuries  ran  on 
the  inside  of  a  hollow  tread-wheel,  which 
rotated  with  their  weight  and  communicated 
motion  by  a  band  to  the  spit.  [Roasting- 
jack.]    In  the  modern  dog-powers  the  animal 


•walks  on  an  endless  chain-track,  which  slips 
to  the  rear,  rotating  a  drum  which  oscillates 
an  arm,  and  vertical  reeiprocation  is  given  to 
a  lever  and  the  churn-dasher.     (Knight.) 

""  dog-ray,  *  dog-reie,  s.  The  Dog-fish. 
(Harrison:  Descript.  of  England,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  iii.) 

dog-rose,  s. 

Bot. :  [Dogrose]. 

dog-rung,  s.  One  of  the  spars  which  con- 
nect the  stilts  of  a  plough. 

dog-saint,  s.  A  saint  credited  with  the 
special  protection  and  patronage  of  dogs. 

"  What  I  venture  to  suggest  is  that  our  story  of 
Mother  Hubbard,  with  her  care  for  her  dog,  ia  derived 
from  the  legend  of  the  dog-saint'K\i\ieri.''—Athenceam, 
Feb.  24,  1883,  p.  248. 

dog-shore,  s. 

Shipbnild.  :  One  of  the  two  struts  which 
hold  the  cradle  of  the  ship  from  sliding  on  the 
slip-ways  when  the  keel-blocks  are  taken  out. 
The  lower  end  of  each  dog-shore  abuts  against 
the  upper  end  of  the  rib-band  of  the  slip-way, 
and  the  upper  end  against  the  dog-cleat,  which 
is  bolted  to  the  side  of  the  bilge-way.  Be- 
neath each  dog-shore  is  a  small  block  called  a 
trigger.  In  launching,  the  triggers  are  re- 
moved, the  dog-shores  knocked  down,  and 
the  ship-cradle  freed,  so  that,  carrying  the 
vessel,  it  slides  down  the  slip-ways.  The 
signal  for  launching  is,  "Down  dog-shores." 
[Launch.] 

"The  subterranean  forest  of  dog-shores  and  stays 
that  hold  herup." — Dickens:  V-ncommercial  Traoeller, 
3txiv. 

*  dog-sick,  ''  dog-sicke,  «.  Exceed- 
ingly sick ;  vomiting. 

"He  that  saith  he  is  dog-sicke,  or  sick  as  a  dog, 
meaneth,  doubtlesse,  a  sick  dog."— iJ^ei :  Dry  Dinner 

(1599). 

*  dog-sleep,  s. 

1.  A  pretended  or  counterfeit  sleep. 

"  What  the  common  people  call  dog-sleep. " — A  ddison. 

2.  A  very  light,  fitful  sleep,  easily  disturbed 
by  the  slightest  sound. 

"My  sleep  was  never  more  than  what  is  called  dog- 
sleep.  ' — De  Quincey  :  Opium-eater,  p.  35. 

dog-standard,  dog-stander,  5. 

Bot.  :  The  plant  Ragwort. 

dog- Star,  s. 

1.  Astron. :  Sirius,  the  principal  star  in  the 
constellation  Canis  Major.     [Canjcula,] 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  occupies  the  chief  place, 
or  takes  a  prominent  position  in  any  company 
or  society, 

"  The  female  dog-star  of  her  little  sky, 
Where  all  beneath  her  influence  droop  or  die." 

Byron :  A  Sketch. 

dog-Stealing,  s. 

Tmiv:  The  offence  of  stealing  a  dog,  aiding 
and  abetting  others  in  doing  so,  or  corruptly 
taking  money  for  the  animal's  recovery.  It  is 
punishable  by  tine  or  imprisonment. 

dog-Stopper,  s. 

Naiit.  :  A  stopper  put  on  to  the  cable  to 
enable  it  to  be  bitted,  or  to  permit  the  mes- 
senger to  be  fleeted. 

*  dog-thick,  a.    Very  intinaate. 

dog-thistle, ». 

Bot. :  Carduus  arvensis. 

dog-tick,  s.  A  tick  that  infests  dogs. 
The  common  English  dog-tick  is  Ixodes  ri- 
cintis. 

dog-tired,  a.  Very  tired ;  tired  out, 
exhausted.     [Dog-weary.] 

"  itoo.(ired  and  surfeited  with  pleasure,  "—y.  i7«ffftcfi. 
2*0771  SrowTLS  School-Days,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

dog-tooth, ».    [Dogtooth.] 

dog-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Cornus  sanguinea,  (2)  Eumiymus 
europaus,  (3)  Sambncus  nigra,  (4)  Alnus  ghiti- 
nosa.    (Britten  cfi  Holland.) 

dog-tribe,  s.    (For  definition  see  extract.) 

"There  were  (?oj7-rj-i6cs  as  a  matter  of  course.  Such 
we  must  assume  the  Cunocephali  in  Lybia  to  have 
been,  whom  Herodotus  mentions  as  a  race  of  men  with 
the  heads  of  dogs,  and  the  Cunodontes.  both  named, 
as  Biyant  observes,  from  their  god— fable  adding  in 
each  case  the  physical  peculiarity  in  explanation  of 
the  dog-name." ~J.  F.  Jt'Lennan,  in  Fortnightly  Jieview, 
Ti.  (new  series),  580.    |Dog-name.] 

*  dog-trick,  *dog-tricke,?.  [Dogtrick.  ] 


boil,  b6^;  pout,  j^^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§Eion  ^  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bol,  d^L 


i&O 


dog— dogflsli 


dOg~trOt,  5.      [DOOTBOT.  ] 

dog-vane,  s.    [DoavANB.] 

dog-violet,  s. 

^t. :  Viola  sylvatica  or  canina.     (Britten  d 
Holland.) 

*  dog-weary*  a.     Tired  out ;  dead  tired, 
exhausted. 

"  0  master,  master,  I  have  watched  ao  long, 


uog-wheat,  5.    [Doa-oRAsa.] 

dog-whelk,  s.  A  comuiou  name  for  Nassa 
retiGidat.a,  a  species  of  univalve  shells  fre- 
quently found  on  the  coasts  of  Britain. 

*  dog-whlpper,  s.  A  beadle  or  person 
appointed  to  keep  stray  dogs  away  from 
churches. 

"  It  were  verie  good  the  dog-iohipper  in  Paules  would 
have  a  care  of  thia  in  his  unaaverie  viaitatioa  everle 
Saterda-y."— ^asft  ;  Pierce  Penilease,  1532.     [Nares.) 


dog's-bane. 


[Dogbane.] 


dog's-berry  tree,  s.    Comm  sanguinea. 

[DOQWOOD.] 

dog's-cabbage,  s.    [Dog-cabbage.] 
dog'S-camomlle,  s.     [Camomile.] 
dog's-camovyne,  6.    [Camovyne.] 

dog's-cods,  dog's-cullions,  5.  r^. 

Bat. :  Various  species  of  Orchis. 

dog's -cole,  s. 

Bot. :    Mercurialis    lyeremiis.       {Britten   & 
Uollaivd.) 
dog's-dogger,  5. 
Bot. :  Orchis  masGul'a. 

dog's-ear,  s.  A  comer  of  a  leaf  of  a 
book  turned  down  like  a  dog's-ear. 

"With  the  sweat  of  my  own  hands,  I  did  make 
plain  and  smooth  the  doffs-ears  throughout  our  great 
mb\Q."—Arbuthnot  &  Pope :  Mem.  of  P.  P. 

dog's-ear,  v.t.  To  turn  the  corners  of 
the  leaves  of  a  book  by  careless  handling. 

dog's-eared,  a.  Having  the  corners  of 
the  leaves  turned  down. 

"Let  reverend  churls  hia  ignorance  rebuke, 
Who  starve  upon  a  dng's-eared  Pentateuch." 

Cowper  :  Tirocinium,  401,  402. 

*  dog*S-face,  s.    A  term  of  reproach. 

"Quoth  he,  thou  drunken,  dog's-face  coward." 

Homer  cL  la  Mode  (1665). 

dog's-fenuel,  s.    [Dog-fennel.] 
dog's-grass,  a.    [Dog-grass.] 

dog's-meat,  s. 

\,  Lit. :  Coarse  meat  given  as  food  to  dogs. 

2.  Fig. :  Refuse,  rubbish. 

"His  reverence  bought  of  me  the  flower  of  all  the 
market ;  these  are  but  dog's-meat  to  'eia."—I>rt/den  .■ 
Don  Sebastian,  L  2. 

dog's-lug.  s. 

1.  Sing.  :  The  same  as  DooVeab  (q.v.). 

2.  PI.  (Bot) :  Foxglove,  Digitalis  purpwrea. 

dog's-mercury,  dog-mercury,  s. 

Bot. :  MercTirialis  perennis,  a  herb  belonging 
to  the  order  Euphorbiace».  It  is  comraon  on 
roadsides  and  in  woods.  A  spurious  kind  of 
mercury,  so  called  to  distinguish  It  from  the 
French  mercury,  M.  annua,  which  was  for- 
merly used  in  medicine.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 
It  is  an  active  poison,  tending  to  produce 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  burning  headache,  con- 
vtilsionB,  and  death. 

dog'S-nose,  s  A  mixture  of  gin  and 
beer. 

"  Doffs  -  note,  which  your  committee  find  upon 
enquiry  to  be  compounded  of  warm  porter,  moist 
sugar,  gin,  and  nutmeg." — IHchetis:  Pichwick  Papers, 
ch.  xxxiii, 

dog's -rue,  *. 

Bot.  :  Scrophularia  canina,  a  kind  of  Fig- 
wort. 

dog's-tail,  s.  The  constellation  Ursa 
Mi/nor. 

dog's-tail  grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Cynosurus  cristaius.    [Cynosueus.] 

dog's-tansy,  s. 

B9t. :  Potentilla  anserina. 


dog's-tongue,  ». 

Bot. :    Cynoglossum     officinale,    also    called 
Hound's-tongue. 

"Boraee  spikenard,  dog'a-tongm.  our  lady's  mantle, 
feverfewT  and  Faith."— CTwtrtes  lleade:  Cloister  and 
Hearth,  ch.  xclv.    {Dames.) 

dog's-tooth,  s.  &  a. 

A-  As  mhstantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  dog-tooth,  a  canine  tooth. 
[Dog-tooth,] 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :  [Dog's-tooth  ornament.] 

2.  Masonry :  A  sharp  steel  punch  used  by 
mar  ble- worker  s . 


B.  Asc 


i  the  compounds). 


dog's-tooth  ornament,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  species  of  ornament  or  moulding 
commonly   used    in    First  Pointed  or  Early 


dog's-tooth  ornament. 

English  work.  Mr.  Wigley  assigns  its  origin 
to  the  Holy  Land.  Its  use  in  Western  archi- 
tecture corresponds  with  the  period  of  the 

first  crusades. 

dog's-^tooth  grass,  o. 

Botany : 

1.  Triticum  caninum. 

2.  Gynodon  dactylon,  a  perennial  plant, 
found  on  the  sandy  shores  of  Cornwall, 
Dorset,  and  Devon.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
August.  The  flowering  branches  are  about 
six  inches  bigh,  each  bearing  four  or  five 
linear  spikes.  The  root  is  creeping  and 
rough  ;  the  glumes  smooth  ;  leaves  tapering, 
hairy,  with  long,  smooth  sheaths. 

dog's-tooth  spar,  dog-tooth  spar,  o. 

Min.  :  The  scalenohedral  form  of  ciilc-spar, 
so  called  from  the  form  of  the  crystals,  which 
remotely  resemble  tlie  teeth  of  a  dog. 

dog's-tooth  violet,  s. 

Bot. :  A  bulbous  plant,  Erythronium  dens 
canis,  a  native  of  the  southern  parts .  of 
Europe.  It  is  cultivated  as  a  garden  plant 
in  Britain.  It  bears  a  single  large,  lily-like, 
purple  flower.  The  leaves,  two  in  number, 
are  smooth,  and  spotted  with  purple. 

dog.  v.t.    [Dog,  s.] 

1.  To  follow  or  hunt  after  insidiously,  like 
a  dog ;  to  track  the  footsteps  or  movements  of. 

"  J  ha.ve  dogged  him  like  his  murderer." — Shakeap: 
Twelfth  Mght,  Hi  2. 

2.  To  follow  or  attend  closely. 

"  I  fear  the  dread  events  that  dog  them  both." 

Milton ;  Cofmus.  405. 

*  3.  To  furnish  with  dogs. 

"  Instead  of  manning,  they  dogged  their  capitoL" — 
Fuller:  Worthies;  Somerset,  li.  2T6.     lHavies.) 

*  4.  To  bind,  fasten,  or  tie  together. 

"  Pd  for  iiij'ii-  of  leade  to  dog  the  Btonea  together  of 
ye  ateple  wyndowe." — Records  of  St.  Michael  s,  Bishop 
Stortford,  1591  (ed.  1882),  p.  65. 

*  dog'-al,  a.  [Low  Lat.  dogalis,  for  ducalis, 
from  dux  (genit.  dvcis)  =  a  leader,  a  ruler.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  Doge  (c[.v,). 

do-ga'-na,  s.  [ItaL]  A  custom-house. 
[Douane.] 

dog'-ate,  s.  [Eng.  dog(e);  -ate.]  The  position, 
ofiice,  or  rank  of  a  doge. 

dog'-hane,  dog'^'-bane,  s.  [Eng.  dog,  and 
hane,  from  its  being  considered  poisonous  to 

dogs.] 

1,  Singular : 

(1)  (Of  loth  forms):  The  genus  Apocynum 
(q.v.). 


(2)  (Of  the  form  dog'sbane)  :  Aconiturn  Cy- 
nocto7ium,  a  rauuuculaceous  plant. 

2.  PI.  (Dogbanes) :  The  name  given  by  Lind- 
ley  to  the  order  Apocynaceee  (q.v.). 

dog -bee,  s.     [Eng-  dog,  and  bee.] 

1.  A  fly  troublesome  to  dogs. 

2.  A  male  bee. 

ddg'-b'elt»  s,     [Eng.  dog,  and  belt.] 

Coal-mining :  A  term  applied  to  a  belt  of 
strong,  broad  leather,  worn  round  the  waist, 
to  which  a  chain  is  attached  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  the  dans  or  sledges  In  the  lower 
workings.  The  chain  passes  between  the  legs 
of  the  men. 

dog'-ber-rjr  (1),  s      [Eng.  dag,  and  berry.] 


1.  Cornus  sangt(inea,  "because  the  berries 
are  not  fit  to  be  eaten,  or  to  be  given  to  a 
dog."    (Park ;  Britten  &  Holland.) 

2.  Viburnv/m  opulus. 

3.  Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi. 

4.  The  fruit  of  Rosa  canina.  (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

dogberry-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Dogwood  (q  v.). 

Dog'-ber-ry  (2),  s.  [For  derivation  see  def.] 
An  ignorant,  conceited,  but  good-natured  con- 
stable in  Shakespeare's  Mzwh  Ado  about 
Nothing,  whose  great  ambition  consisted  in 
wishing  to  be  "writ  down  an  ass"  (iv.  2). 
From  Dogberry's  propensity  to  meddle,  the 
name  is  often  given  to  officious  policemen ; 
whilst  his  ignorance  and  conceit  have  caused 
it  to  be  applied  to  incapable  and  overbearing 
magistrates. 

dog'-9heap,  a.  [Eng.  dog,  and  cheap.  Ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Skeat,  dog  represents  Sw. 
dial,  dog  =  veiy.]  Extremely  cheap,  dirt- 
cheap. 

"Good  atore  of  harlotSj  say  you,  and  dogcheapf — 
Dryden  :  Spanish  Friar,  i,  L 

*d6g'-draw,  *  dogge-drawe,  s.  [Eng. 
dog,  and  draw.] 

Old  Law :  A  term  in  old  forest  law  (see 
example.) 

"  Dogge-draw  is,  where  any  man  hath  strilten  or 
wouncfed  a  wild  bessi,  by  shooting  at  him  either  with 
crosse  bow  or  longbowe,  and  is  found  with  a  hound  or 
othei'  dogge  drawing  after  him,  to  recover  the  same ; 
this  the  old  forrealers  do  call  dogge-dn-awe." —Matir 
u,ood  ■  Treatise  of  the  Lawes  of  the  Arrest  (169B}. 

doge,  s.-  [Ital.  doge,  dogio  =  a  captain,  a  doge, 
a  iirovincial  form  of  duce,  dvca  ;  Lat.  ducem, 
accus.  of  dux  =  a  general ;  d/uco  =  to  lead.] 
The  chief  magistrate  of  the  republics  of  Venice 
and  Genoa.  The  first  doge  of  Venice  was 
Anafesto  Paululio,  elected  697  ;  the  last  Luigi 
Manin,  in  1797.  The  firet  doge  of  Genoa  was 
Simone  Boccanegra,  in  1339. 

"  The  long  file 
Of  her  dead  doges  are  declined  to  dust." 

Byron  .■  ChUde  Harold,  iv.  15. 

ddg'-eaxed,  a.  [Eng.  dog,  and  eared.]  A  term 
applied  to  a  book  of  which  the  corners  of 
the  leaves  are  turned  down  by  careless  hand- 
ling ;  dog's-eared. 

"  He  might  be  considered  aa  TinusuaUy  lucky  if  he 
had  ten  or  twelve  dogeared  volumes  on  hia  ahelves." 
—Macaitlay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ill 

dd'ge-ate,  s.    [Dogate.] 

do'ge-less,  a.  [Eng.  doge,  and  less.]  "Without 
or  deprived  of  a  doge  or  governor. 

"  Mighty  shadowa,  whose  dim  forma  deapond 
Above  the  dogeless  city'a  vanished  sway."* 

Byron :  Chdlde  Harold,  iv.  4. 

dog-fish,  s.    [Eng.  dog,  and. fish.] 

Ichthyology : 

1.  (Sing.) :  The  name  given  to  any  species  of 
the  genus  Scyllium,  the  type  of  the  family 
Scylliidse.  Dogfish  are  like  small  sharks,  but 
have  the  anal  fln  nearer  the  head  than  the 
second  dorsal  one.  They  are,  moreover,  ovipa- 
rous. Of  the  known  species,  which  are  about 
eleven ,  three  are  British,  viz. ,  the  Small-spotted 
Dogfish  (Scyllium  canicula),  the  Large-spotted 
Dogfish  (S.  catulus),  and  the  Black-mouthed 
Dogfish  (iS.  ■melanostomum).  The  egg  ca.ses  are 
curious  bodies,  like  pui-ses,  barrows,  or  cradles, 
rectangular  in  form,  and  furnished  at  each 
angle  with  long  filamentous  processes.  They 
are  popularly  known  as  Mermaids*  pm'ses,  Sea 
purses,  &c. 

2.  (PL) :  The  name  given  to  the  family 
ScylliidEe(q.v.). 


f&te»  fat,  i^re,  amidst,  what,  f^ill,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  hSr,  th6re ;   pme,  pit,  sire,  sir»  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wq\£,  work,  whd,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sj^rian.     se.  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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dSg'-fXsh-Sr,  s.    [Bng.  dog,  andjJsTier-.]    The 
same  as  Dogfish  (q.v.). 

*'  The  dogfisher  is  good  against  the  ^alMng  aickiiess.'' 
—WcUton. 

dSg~fly,  5.     [Eng.  dog,  and^j/.] 
1.  Literally : 

Entom. :    A  species  of  fly  infesting  woods 
and  biislies.   It  is  extremely  voracious,  and  its 
bite  is  very  sharp  and  especially  troublesome 
to  dogs. 
*  2.  Fig. :  An  epithet  of  contempt  or  scorn. 
"Thou  dofj/ly,  what's  the  cause 
Thou  makefit  gods  &ght  thua  v  " 

CTiapman :  Homer's  iliad, 

dogged,  pa.  :paT.    [Doo,  v.\ 

dog'-ged,  *  dog-et,  *  dog-gid,  *  dog-gyd, 
•  dog-gyde,  a.     [Eng.  dog ;  -ed.] 
L  Idt. :  Like  or  resembling  a  dog. 

"  Doggyd.    Caninua." — Prompt.  Parv. 

U,  Figuratively: 

1.  Sullen,  sour,  morose,  ill-humoured, 
gloomy. 

"He  waa  a  conslBtent,  dogged,  and  rancoroua party 
man." — Afacaulay  :  JlisL  Bng.  ch.  ii. 

2.  Obstinate,  sullenly  persistent. 

"You  are  bo  dogged  now,  you  think  no  man's  mis- 
treas  handsome  hut  your  own." — Dryden:  Marriage- 
d-la-mode,  ii.  1. 

d&g'-ged-ly,  *dog-get-ly,  adv.     [Bng. 
dogged,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  sullen,  sour,  morose,  or  ill-humoured 
manner ;  gloomily,  sullenly. 

"  To  ahu9e  me  and  use  me  as  doggedly  as  before," — 
State  Tfiais:  Murderers  of  Sir  T.  Overbury  (1615). 

2.  Obstinately,  with  sullen  persistence. 

"  A  man  may  aZways  write  well,  when  he  will  set 
himsell  doggedly  to  it." — Boswell :  Johnson. 

dtfg'-ged-ness,  s.     [Eng.  dogged,  a.  ;  -ness.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  dogged ;  sourness, 
moroseness,  iU-humour,  gloominess. 

"  Tour  doggedness  and  niggai-dize  flung  from  ye." 
Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  7. 

2.  Obstinacy,  sullen  persistency. 

dog'-ger  (1),  s.     [Dut.  dogger-hoot  —  a  fishing- 
boat  :  dogger  =  a  cod,  and  hoot  —  a  boat.] 

Na/iU. :  A  two-masted  fishing-vessel  with 
bluflf  bows,  used  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  an  ex- 


DOGGER. 

tensive  shool  in  the  centre  of  the  North  Sea. 
It  is  about  eighty  tons  burden,  and  has  a  well 
in  the  middle  to  bring  fish  alive  to  shore. 

*  dogger-fish,  9.  Fish  brought  in  ships. 
(JVharton,) 

d5g'-ger(2),  dog-gar,  a.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

A  kind  of  coarse  ironstone  mixed  with  silica 

and  alum,  found  in  mines  with  alum-rock. 

"  The  most  uncommon  variety  of  tin  is  incumbent 

on  a  coarse  ironstone,  or  cioi7f7ar.—(7re.-  Biat.  Auther- 

glen.— p.  263. 

ddg'-ger-el,   *  dog-er-el,  dog-grel,  a.  & 

s.     [Etym.  unknown.] 

A.  As  adj. :  An  epithet  originally  applied 
to  verses  of  a  loose,  irregular  measure,  such 
as  those  la  Hudibras ;  now  applied  generally 
to  loose,  mean  verses,  destitute  alike  of  mean- 
ing and  rhythm ;  mean,  worthless. 

"It  was  turned  into  doggrel  rhymea"— Jfocau^ay .- 
ffist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvlli 

B.  As  subst.  :  Verses  written  without  regard 
to  regularity  in  rhythm  or  rhyme  ;  mean, 
worthless,  wretched  poetry. 

"  His  doggerel  is  consequently  not  without  historical 
value." — Macaulay  :  Higt,  Eng.,  ch.  xil, 

* dog'-ger-el,  "dog-grel,  v.t.  &  i.    [Doo- 

OEKEL,  S.] 


A.  Trans. :  To  repeat  frequently  and  in  poor 
language. 

"Were  I  diapoBed  to  doggrel  if— Gentleman  In- 
structed, p.  i^    {Davies.) 

B.  Intram. :  To  write  doggerel  rhymes  ;  to 
doggerelize.    (C.  Reade.) 

^ dog'-ger-el-ist,  s.  [Eng.  doggerel;  -ist.] 
A  writer  of  tloggerel  verses  ;  a  mean,  wretched 
poet. 

"The  greatest  modern  doggerelittvasSohxi  Wolcot, 
better  known  as  Peter  Pindar."— IK  T.  Chambers. 

""  dog'-ger-el-ize,     *  dog'-grel-ize,  v.i. 

[Eng.  doggerel;  4ze.]  To  write  doggerel  poetry. 

*  dog'-ger-el-iz-er,  *  dog'-grel-iz-er,  s. 

[Eng.  doggerelize);    -er.]      One  who    writes 
doggerel  poetry. 

"Then  follows  something  which  will  divert  you, 

concerning  some  true  doggreUzers," — Southey  :  Letters, 

iv.  259. 

dSg'-ger-ldne,  5.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Wreck 
or  ruin  :  as,  He's  aw  gane  to  doggerlone. 
(Scotch.) 

dog'-ger-mSjl,  s.  [Eng.  dagger  (1),  s.,  and 
tnan.]    A  sailor  employed  on  board  a  dogger. 

"  dog'-ger-^,  s.  [Eng.  ^g;  -ery:  &s,  quackery 
from  quack.]  Quackery^  humbug ;  anything 
of  a  worthless  nature. 

"  Doggeries  never  so  diplomaed,  bepuffed,  gaslighted, 
continue  doggeries." — Carlyle. 

*d6g'-gess,  s.  [Eng.  dog;  -ess.]  A  female 
dog,  a  bitch. 

"Pretty  dog  and  doggesset  to  quarrel  and  bark  at 
me." — BicTiardstm :  Chirissa,  vlL  181. 

*d5g'-get,  o.    [Docket.] 

dogg'-ing,  pr.  par.,  (*.,  &  s.    [Dog,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particvp.  adj. .  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sv^st. :  The  act  of  following  closely, 
or  tracking  the  footsteps  or  movements  of 
another. 

dSg'-gisll,  «..     [Eng.  dog;  -ish.} 
t  1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  a  dog. 

"  Nor  did  you  kill  that  you  might  eat, 
And  ease  a  doggUh  pain." 

Cowper ;  On  a  Spaniel  caUed  Beau. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Churlish,  snappish,  morose,  sour, 
lU-hmnoured. 

"  So  doggish  and  currish  one  to  another."— Jbze  .' 
Martyrs,  p.  17. 

*  dog'-gish-l^,  adv.  [Bng.  doggish;  -ly.]  In 
a  doggish,  churlish,  sour,  or  morose  manner. 

* dog'-gish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  doggish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  doggish ;  churlishness, 
moroseness. 

dog'-grel,  a.  &  s.    [Doggerel.] 

"dog'-gy,  *dog-gye,  «.  [Eng.  dA)g;  -y.] 
Like  dogs ;  currish. 

"  Pack  hence,  doggye  rakhelB." 

Stanyhurst :  Virgil ;  jEneid  i.  146. 

*dog'-lieart-ed,  a.    [Eng.  dog,  a.ii&hmrted.] 
Cruel,  unfeeling,  pitiless,  malicious. 
"  Oave  her  dear  rights 
To  his  dog-hearted  daughters." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  iv.  3. 

dog'-hole,  s.    [Eng.  dog,  and  hole.] 

1,  Lit.  c&  Min.  :  A  small  proving-hole  or  air- 
way, usually  less  than  five  feet  high. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  mean,  vile  hole,  fit  only  for  a 
dog  to  live  in. 

"  France  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more  merits 
The  tread  of  a  man's  foot." 

ShalKsp.  :  AlVs  Well,  iL.8. 
dog-house,  s.     [Eng.  dog,  and  house.]    A  dog- 
kennel. 

*  dogh'-ter, «.    [Daughter.] 


'  dog-ion, 


[Dudgeon.] 


"  Hardly  taking  any  thing  in  dogion,  except  they  be 
greatly  mooved,  with  di^race  ©specially." -^  Oprtcft 
eiasse  of  Humors  (1639). 

d6g'-ken-nel,  s.  [Eng.  cfo^,  and  kennel.]  A 
little  house  or  hut  for  dogs. 

"  I  am  desired  to  recommend  a  dogkennel  to  any 
that  Bhall  want  a  pack."— Coffer. 

dog'-loiise,  5.   [Eng.  dog,  and  louse.] 

Entom.  :  ffceTiwiojJiTittspiZi/erus,  a  parasitical 
insect  that  harbours  on  dogs.  It  is  of  an 
ashy-grey  colour. 

•dog'-lj^,  a.  [Eng.  (fof/;  -ly,-]  Like  a  dog; 
having  the  nature  or  manners  of  a  dog ; 
chui'lish. 

"  Dyogenes,  otherwyse  called  dogly.  because  he  had 
some  condycyons  of  a  dogge."—Lord  Rivers ;  Dictet.. 


dog'-ma  (pi.  *  dog'-m%-ta,  dog'-mai^)  s. 

[Gr.  =  that  which  appears  good  or  right  to 
one,  from  Sokcw  (dokeo)  to  seem,  perf.  pass. 
fie'Soy/xai  (dedogTnai).'] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  eataLlished  principle, 
maxim,  tenet,  or  doctrine,  put  forward  to  be 
received  on  the  authority  of  the  propounder, 
as  opposed  to  one  deduced  from  experience  01 
demonstration. 

"The  dogmata  and  tenets  of  the  Sadducees." — Bp 
Bull  :  IVorks,  ser.  2. 

II.  Religion: 

1.  A  doctrine  of  religion  stated  in  a  formal  or 
scientific  manner. 

2.  The  corpus  of  Roman  dogmatic  theo- 
logy 5  chiefly  used  in  seminaries,  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  :  Dr.  B.  is  our  Professor  ol 
dogma;  I  have  just  finished  my  dogma. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  dogmxi  and 
doctrine,  see  Doctrine. 

ddg-m&t-)[c,  *  ddg-mat'-ick,  o.  &  s.  [Lat. 
dogTnatictis,  from  Gr.  SoyjuariKos  (dogmatikos), 
.  from  SdyjLta  (dogmu)  =  an  opinion,  principle  ; 
Fr.  dogmatique.] 
A,  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  a  dogma  or  formal 
doctrine. 

"Points  of  dogmatic  theology." —Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 
XL  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  persons :  Asserting  or  disposed  to 
assert  principles  in  an  authoritative,  arrogant, 
or  overbearing  manner ;  magisterial,  positive, 
obtrusive. 

"He  was  a  dogm,atick  and  hearty  theiet." — Cfud- 
worth :  InteU.  System,  p.  431 


(1)  Asserted  in  a  positive,  authoritative,  or 
magisterial  manner. 

(2)  Characterized  by  dogmatism ;  magiste- 
rial, arrogant,  positive. 

"Heexpresaea  himself  in  the  most  dogmatic  v/aj." 
—  Warburton  .*  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ill.,  aer.  3. 
*  B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. .  A  dogmatic,  magisterial,  or 
positive  person. 

"  The  fault  lieth  altogether  in  the  dogmatics,  that  is 
to  say,  those  that  are  imperfectly  learned,  and  with 
passion  press  to  have  their  opinions  pass  everywherefor 
truth,  without  any  evident  demonstration. — ffobbea: 
Human  Nature,  en.  xilL 

XL  Technically : 
1.  Singular: 

(1)  Eccles.  Hist. :  One  belonging  to  one 
of  the  three  orders  of  theologians  before  the 
Reformation.     These  orders  were  thus  classed  : 

1.  The  Dogmatics,  so  called  because  they  based 
their  systems  or  dogmas  on  the  authority  of 
Scriptm'e,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Fathers. 

2.  The  Mystics,  who,  in  disparagement  ol 
Scripture,  framed  their  opinions  according  to 
the  dictates  of  spiritual  intuition.  3.  The 
Scholastics,  who  paid  an  almost  sacred  defer- 
ence to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 

(2)  Old  Med.  :  One  of  a  sect  of  physicians 
founded  by  Hippocrates,  who  based  theii' 
rules  of  practice  on  general  principles  or  con- 
clusions deduced  from  theoretical  influences. 
They  were  opposed  to  the  Empirics  and 
Methodists  (q.v.).       * 

"Qalen  mentions  in  bis  time  but  three  sects  of 
physicians,  Empiricke,  Methodists,  and  Dogmatieks'." 
—Hdkevrill :  On  Providence,  p.  244. 

2.. (PI.):  Doctiinal  theology ;  that  science 
which  deals  with  the  definition  and  statement 
of  Christian  doctrines. 

dog-mSf -i-cal,  o.  lEng.  dogmatic  ; -al.]  The 
same  as  Dogmatic  (q.v.). 

ddg-m^f-l-cal-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  dogmatical; 
-ly.]  In  a  dogmatical,  magisterial,  positive, 
or  dictatorial  manner. 

"I  mean  not  ...  to  assert  anything  dogmatically, 
but  only  to  propose  In  order  to  farther  examination." 
— Sharp:  Works,  vol.  11,  On  a  Doubting  Coracience. 

*  dog-mat'-i-cal-neSS,  5.  [Eng.  dogmatical; 
-n^s.]  The  quality  of  being  dogmatical  or 
diclatorial ;  positiveness. 

"  In  this  were  to  be  couBidered  the  natures  of  scep- 
ticism, dogmaticalness,  enthusiasm,  superstition,  £g." 
—Hurd  :  Life  qf  Warburton. 

dog-mat'-ics,  s.    [Dogmatic,  B.  II.  2.] 

dog'-ma-ti^m,  s.  [Gr.  Wy/xar-  (dogmat-), 
stem  of  66y|Lui  (dof^wwt),  Eng.  suflf.  -imn.]  The 
quality  of  being  dogmatic ;  dogmaticalness, 
arrogance,  or  positiveness  in  assertion. 

"  A  freedom  eqaally  offensive  to  his  dogmatism  as 
a  theologian,  and  to  his  pride  as  a  king.  "—Robertson  : 
Hist,  of  Scotland,  ii.  177. 


b^,  boy;  poiit,  Jd^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    ph  =  f: 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -tions,  -sious,  -clous  =  shiis.    -blc,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  deL 
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dogmatist— doiter 


dog'-ma-tlst,  s.  [Gv.  Soy/^aTia-n;?  (dogma- 
tistes),  from  Soyfia  (dogma);  Fr.  dogmatiste.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  dogmatic  or  positive 
dssertor ;  an  arrogant  advancer  of  principles. 

"  A-  dogmatht  m  religion  ia  not  n  great  way  off  f rnin 
a  bigot,  and  is  in  high  danger  of  gi'owing  xip  to  be  a 
bloody  iwreecutor."— IKa«s  .■  Improvement  oftlie  Mind. 

*  2.  O^d  Jlfcrf.:  The  same  as  Dogmatic  B.  IL, 
l(2)(q.v.). 

do^-xua-tize,  v.  i.  &  t.     [Gr.   aoyju-aTifw  (doj- 

motizn).^ 

A.  Intrans. :  To  make  dogmatic  or  posi- 
tive assertions  ;  to  assert  or  lay  down  princi- 
ples dogmatically  or  positively. 

"Hehadtlie  confidence  to  dorjmatlze  on  the  same 
Bub\ecia.''—iViilfiole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  yo\.  ii,, 
ch.  lii. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  assert  or  lay  down  as  a 
dogma. 

"  They  would  not  endure  mrsons  that  would  dn<^- 
inaiize  anything  which  inicht  intrench  upon  their 
reiJutation  or  their  interest.'  — Jcr.  Taylor :  Liberty  of 
Prophesying. 

dog'-mar-tiz-er,  s.  [Eng.  clog'matiz(e) ;  -er.] 
One  wlio  dogmatizes  ;  a  dogmatic  assertor,  or 
advancer  of  principles  ;  a  dogmatist. 

"Then  is  my  cenaor  the  guilty  i>erson,  the  very  dog- 
matizer."—Bammond :   Works,  vol.  ii.,  x>t.  iv.,  p.  130. 

d6g'-iiia-tiz-ing,i>r.  par.,  a.,  &>s.  [Dogma- 
tize.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  srihst. :  The  act  of  asserting  or  ad- 
vancing principles  dogmatically ;  dogmatism. 

"We  shall  ,  .  .  vnplume  dogmatizing." — Olanvill: 
Scepsis  Sdentifica,  ch.  ii. 

*  das' -ma-tor-^,  a.  [Gr.  ioyfiar  (dogmat), 
stem  of  5oYiLLa  (dogma),  and  Eng.  adj .  suff.  -cry.  ] 
Dogmatic. 

dog'-rose,  s.     [Eng.  dog  and  rose  (q.v.).] 
Botany : 

1.  Eosa  canina,  a  common  British  plant  in 
hedges  and  thickets.     It  is  also  called  the 
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DOG-ROSE. 


Wild  Brier.    The  fruit  is  kno^vn  as  the  hep  or 
lilp. 

"Of  the  rough  or  hairy  excrescence,  those  on  the 

briar,    or   dogrose,    are   a   good  instance." — Derham : 

PhysicO'Tkeol  ogy. 

2-  The  flower  of  1. 

Fhar. :  The  ripe  frait  of  Rosa  canina  is  used 
to  prepare  Confection  or  Conserve  of  hips 
(Gonfectio  rosea  caninai),  which  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  certain  kinds  of  pills. 

*  dog'-ship,  s.  [A  word  formed  on  the  ana- 
logy of  lordship,  ladyship,  &c.]  The  indivi- 
duality or  character  of  a  dog. 

dog'-skin,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  dog  and  skin.) 

A,  As  sithst. :  The  skin  of  a  dog  tanned  and 
used  for  gloves. 

B,  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  tanned  skin  of  a 

dog. 

"Three  pair  of  oiled  dogskin  gloves."— TtK^cr,  No. 
245. 

dog'-Stone^,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  dog  and  stones.} 
Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  Orchis  mascula. 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

dog'-t6oth,  s.  &L  a.     [Eng.  dog  and  tooth.  ] 

A,  As  sulystantive ; 

Anat.  :  One  of  the  teeth  in  the  human  jaw 
placed  between  the  incisors  and  grinders. 
They  are  sharp-pointed,  and  somewhat  re- 
semble the  teeth  of  a  dog.  They  are  also 
called  Canines  or  Canine  teeth  (q.v.). 

"The  best  instruinent-s  for  dividing  of  herbs  are  in- 
cisor-teeth ;  for  dividing  of  flesh,  sbarp-yoiuted  or  dog- 
teeth,"—Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments. 


B.  As  adjective  : 

Arch. :  The  same  as  Dog's-tooth, 


•  (q.v.) 


*  dog'-trick,  s.    [Eng.  dog  and  trick.] 

1.  An  ill-turn,  an  ill-natured  jiraetical  joke. 

"  Learn  better  maimers,  or  I  shall  serve  you  a  dog- 
trick."— Dryd^n :  Don  Sebastian,  1.  2. 

2.  A  foolish,  Billy  action ;  silliness. 

"  Puling  sonnets,  whining  elegies,  the  dog-trickes  of 
\ov6."— Taylor :   Works  (\(A<i). 

dog'-trot,  s,     [Eng.  dog  and  trot.]    A  gentle, 
easy  trot,  like  that  of  a  dog  ;  a,iog-trot. 
"  This  said,  they  both  advanced,  and  rode 
A  dogtrot  through  the  bawling  crowd." 

Butler :  Jludibras. 

dog'-vane,  s.     [Eng.  dog  and  vane.] 

Navt.  :  A  small  vane,  made  of  cork  and 
feathers,  placed  on  the  weather-rail  as  a  guide 
to  the  man  at  the  wheel  when  the  ship  is  sail- 
ing on  a  wind. 

dog'-watjh,  s.     [Eng.  dcg  and  watch.] 

Naut. :  A  name  given  to  eacli  of  two  watches 
of  two  hours  each  instead  of  four,  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  varying  the  hours  of  watches 
kept  by  each  part  of  the  crew  during  the 
twenty-fom'  hours,  otherwise  the  same  watch 
would  invariably  fall  to  the  same  men.  In 
order  to  obviate  this  the  watches  are  arranged 
thus  :— 8  to  12  p.m.  (a),  12  to  4  a.m.  (6),  4  to  8 
a.m.  (a),  8  to  12  a.m.  (&),  12  to  4  p.m.  (a),  4  to 
6  p.m.  (h),  dog-watch,  6  to  8  p.m.  (a),  dog- 
watch, 8  to  12  p.m.  (&),  and  so  on. 

dog'-wood,  i.     [Eng.  dog  and  wood.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  common  name  for  plants  of  the  genus 
Cornus,  but  more  especially  apphed  to  Cornvs 
sanguinea.  [Cornus.]  Dr.  Prior  says  that  it 
is  "  not  so  named  from  the  animal,  but  from 
skewers  being  made  of  it,"  while  Loudon 
thinks  the  name  alludes  to  the  employment  of 
a  wash,  prepared  from  the  leaves  and  branches, 
for  dogs  afflicted  with  mange.  (Britten  £ 
Holland.)  The  wood  is  hard,  and  is  sometimes 
nsed  for  butchers'  skewers,  toothpicks,  &c. 
The  fruit  is  black,  about  the  size  of  a  currant, 
very  bitter,  and  yields  an  oil  used  in  France 
for  burning  In  lamps  and  for  soapmaking. 

2.  Euonymns  enrop(v-us :  By  analogy  with 
its  other  names,  such  as  Skewer-wood,  the 
meaning  here  seems  the  same  as  in  1.  But 
London  says,  "It  is  called  dogwood  because 
a  decoction  of  its  leaves  was  used  to  wash 
dogs  to  free  them  from  vermin  ; "  and  this 
derivation  receives  some  support  from  another 
of  its  synonyms,  Louse-beiTy  Tree.  (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

3.  Rhamniis  frangula :  The  dogwood  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  is  produced 
by  this  shrub.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

4.  PniniLS  padns.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

5.  Vihurnum  opiilus. 

6.  Solannm  dulcctmara.   (Britten  &  Holland.) 
U  (1)  Black  Dogivood : 

Bot. :  Pmmis  padus. 
(2)  White  Dogwood : 
Bot. :  Viburjiuin  opulus.    (Britten £;  Holland.) 

dogwood-tree.  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  same  as  Dogwood  1. 

2.  Piscidia  en/thrina,  a  papilionaceous  tree, 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

TF  Tasmanian  Dogwood : 

Bot.  :  Bedfordia  salidna,  a  small  tree  of  the 
Composite  family,  seldom  exceeding  15  feet  in 
height.  Its  wood  is  hard,  of  a  beautiful  grain, 
and  used  for  cabinet  work.    (Smith.) 

dolll^  5.     [Etym.  unknown.] 

Convm.  :  A  kind  of  pulse  resembling  dried 
pease. 

dolled,  a.  [Prob.  connected  with  A.S.  dol  = 
stupid.]    [Dull.] 

1.  Dazed,  stupid,  doting.    (Scotch.) 

•"And  you,  ye  doU'd  dotai-d,'  rei)lied  his  gentle 
helpmate."— ScoM.'  Wavcrl^ey,  ch,  xxx. 

2.  Crazed,  mad. 

doi'-l^,  *  doi'-ley,  s.  &  a.  [Dut.  dwaal  =  a 
towel  (q.v.).  (Skeat.)  From  the  name  of  the 
first  maker,  a  Mr.  Doyley,  "a  very  respectable 
warehouseman  whose  family  had  resided  in 
the  great  old  house  next  to  Hodsoll's,  the 
banker,  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne." 
(Notes  dt  Queries.)'} 


A.  As  siibstantive : 

1.  A  species  of  woollen  stuff. 

2.  A  small  napkin  used  at  dessert  to  place 
glasses,  &c.,  on. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  woollen  stuff  so 
called. 

"Some  doiley  petticoats  and  mauteaiia  we  have."— 
Dryden:  Kind  Keeper,  iv.  1. 

do'-ing,  "^do-ynge,  pr.par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Do,  v.j 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

L  Singular : 

1.  The  executing  or  performing  of  any  action, 
deed,  or  duty. 

"An  ability  of  doinff  all  such  things,  the  doing  of 
which  may  argue  perfection  " — Wilkins:  jfat.  /ieligion„ 
bk.  L,  ch.  xi, 

2.  Conduct,  behaviour,  actions. 

"Thou  takest  witnesse  of  God  that  He  approve  thi 
doynge."—Wycliffe :  Select  Works,  iii.  174. 

li.  Plural 

1.  Things  done,  pei-formed,  or  earned  out ; 
transactions,  events. 

2.  Behaviour,  actions,  conduct. 

"Because  of  the  wickedness  of  thy  doirigs,  whereby  ' 
thou  haat  forsaken  nie." — Deut.  xxviii.  20. 
3-  Dispensation,  providence. 

"  Dangerous  it  were  for  the  feeble  brains  of  man  to 
wade  far  into  the  doings  of  the  Moat  High." — Hooker. 

4.  Stir,  bustle,  fuss. 

1  the  mean  while,  no  doings ! " 

0.  Festivity,  merriment, 

*  dd'-ing-leSS,  a.  [Eng.  doing  ;  -less.]  With- 
out action ;  destitute  of  exertion ;  powerless, 
inactive. 

d^t  (1),  s.  [Dut.  diiit,  the  origin  of  which  is 
unknown.  Wedgwood  would  derive  it  from 
Venetian  daoto  =  (a  piece)  of  eight  (soldi) ; 
Mahn  from  Fr.  d'huit  =  of  eight.] 

1.  Literally: 

1.  A  small  Dutch  coin,  of  the  value  of  the 
eighth  part  of  a  stiver,  or  the  160th  part  of  a 
guilder,  equal  to  about  half  a  farthing  English 
money. 

2.  A  small  copper  coin,  formerly  current  in 
Scotland ;  said  to  have  been  equal  to  one 
penny  Scots,  or  half  a  bodle. 

"  The  famous  Hector  did  na  care 
A  doit  for  a'  your  dird." 

PoetTis  in  the  Suchan  Dialect,  p.  19. 

3.  A  Hindostan  copper  coin,  value  120th 
part  of  a  rupee,  or  about  the  sixth  part  of  a 
penny  English, 

*"  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Any  small  piece  of  money. 

"A  single  doit  would  overpay 
The  expenditure  of  every  day." 
Coioper:  Sparrows  Self- Domesticated.    (Trans.) 

2.  The  leas't  trifle. 

"  Friends  now  fast  sworn 
Unsepai'able,  shall  within  this  hour, 
On  a  dissention  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity. " 

Shakesp.  :  Coriolanua,  iv.  4. 
doit  (2),  S.     [DOIT,  v.] 

1.  A  stupid  creature,  a  fool,  a  blockhead. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  kind  of 
rye-grass. 

"Besides  the  common,  there  are  two  other  species- 
of  i-ye-gi'ass — viz.,  LoHum  ietnul^nium,  which  nas  a 
beard,  and  LoUum  arvense,  which  has  no  befU'd ;  some- 
tiuies  called  darnel  or  doit."— Ayr.  Suro.  Ayrs.,  p.  2B7. 

3.  A  disease  ;  most  probably  stupor. 

"  They  l>ad  that  Baich  suld  not  be  but 
The  Doit,  and  the  Dismal,  indifferently  delt." 

Watson:  Collection  of  Poems,  lii.  H. 

doit,  *  doyt,  *  doytt,  v.i.    [Dote.] 

1.  To  dote. 

"  Quhair  hes  thow  bene,  fals  ladroune  lown  ? 
Doyttand,  and  drunkand  in  the  town?" 

Lyndesiiy:  Pinkcrton's  S.  P.  Ii.,  ii.  8.. 

2.  To  move  in  a  stupid  or  tottering  manner. 


doit'-ed.  ''■  doit-it, "  doyt-it,  a.  [Eng.  dot(e) : 
Scotch  doit,  v.;  -ed.]  Turned  to  dotage; 
stupid,  confused.     (Scotch.) 

"Old  doited  hag,  she's  as  deaf  as  a  post" — Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch,  i, 

If  To  fall  doited :  To  become  stupid  or  b& 
infatuated. 

"Even  the  godly  folk  nia^  fall  doUed  in  a  day 
when  the  vengeance  of  God  is  ready  to  ])luck  uyt  ;i. 
whole  land," — J/.  Brace  :  Lectures,  p.  11. 

doif-er,  v.i.     [A  freq.  from  doit,  v.  (q.v.)-] 
1.  To  move  with  an  appearance  of  stupor 
and  indolence. 


fate,  f^t,  f&re,  amidst,  ivhat,  f^,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    pot» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  umte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  5sw. 
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2.  To  walk  in  a  tottering  way,  as  one  does 
under  the  infinnities  of  age. 

"Though  I  had  cot  a  fell  craut  ahint  the  haffit.  1 
wan  up  wi'  a  warsle,  au'  tun'  I  could  doiter  o'er  the 
fltenners  ue'erbetheless. "— S(.  Patrick,  \.  166. 

dSit'-ert,  a.  [Scotch  doiter ;  -t  =  ed.]  In  a 
state  of  dotage  or  stupor.    (Scotch.) 

d^t'-kin,  s.  [Bug.  doit,  and  dimin.  suff.  -kin.] 
A  very  small  or  insignificant  coin. 

d6it'-rie,  dSif-trie,  s.  [[Scotch  doit;  -He 
=  ry,]    Stupidity,  dotege. 

"  la  It  not  doittrie  hes  you  drevin 
Haikuayis  to  seik  for  haist  to  heaven  ?  " 

Philot:  Pinkerton's  S.  P.  R.,  iii.  39. 

doif -rf-f  ied,  'a.  [As  if  from  a  verb  doitrify, 
from  doiter,  with  suff.  -fy  =  Lat.  facio  (pass, 
fio)  =  to  make.]  Stupefied.  (Used  to  denote 
the  effects  of  sleep,  intoxicating  liquor,  or  any- 
thing else  that  causes  stupefaction.) 

"Ben  [beine]  doitrifycd  with  thilke  drinke  I  tint 
ilka  apuuk  of  ettlr'Ug  quhair  the  dc^  lay." — Sogg : 
WiTiter  Tales,  ii.  41. 

^dok-are,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  dok€  =  duck;  -are 
=.  er.]    A  dabchick. 

"  Bic  mergulus,  a  dokare."— Wright :  Vol.  of  Vocab., 
p.  253. 

do'-ko,  s.  [See  def  ]  The  native  name  of  the 
African  mudfolk,  Protopterus  anjiecteris. 

*  dok'-i-mSs-tic.  a.    [Docimastic] 

dol-a-bel'-la,  s.  [Lat.  dimin.  of  dolabra  ~ 
11  hatchet.] 

Zool. ;  A  genus  nf  teotibranchiate  MoUusca, 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Eastern 
seas.  They  are  so  called  from  the  shells 
somewhat  resembling  a  little  hatchet. 

do-la'-bra  (pi.  do-la'-brse),  s.  [Lat.,  from 
dole  =  to  hew,  to  hack,  to  cut.] 

AiUiq,  :  An  instrument  used  by  the  ancient 
Romans  for  cutting  or  digging.  Examples  are 
seen  depicted  on  the  Columns  of  Trajan  and 
Antoninus  at  Rome.  They  are  usually  formed 
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of  bronze  and  of  flint  or  other  hard  stone. 
Some  of  these  implements  were  used  for 
gardening,  others  for  erecting  and  destroying 
earthworks,  while  highly  ornamented  forms 
were  employed  by  the  priests  for  sacrificial 
purposes. 

d6-la'~brate.  a.     [Eng.,  &c.,  dolabr(a);  -ate.] 
The  same  as  dolabriform. 

*  do-la'-bre  Cbre  as  ber),  a.    [Lat.  dolabra.] 
An  axe.     (Caxton. ) 

do-la'-bri-form,  a.     [Lat.  doldbra  =  an  axe, 
a  hatchet,  and  forma  =  form,  shape.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  form  or  ap- 
pearance of  a  hatchet. 

2.  Bot. :  Applied  to  leaves  in  which  there 
is  a  large  development  of  cellular  tissue,  so 
as  to  produce  a  succulent  leaf,  which  is  straight 
in  the  front,  compressed,  dilated,  rounded, 
and  thinned  at  the  upper  end,  and  taper  at 
the  back. 

3.  Zool. :  Applied  to  the  feet  of  certain  bi- 
valves. 

*  do-la'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  dolaium,  sup.  of  dolo 

=  to  cut,  to  hew.]  The  act  of  smoothing. 
(Ash.) 

dol'-ce,  dol-ce-men'-tS  (ce  as  oha),  adv. 
[Ital.] 

Music:  With  softness  and  sweetness;  softly, 
sweetly. 

ddl'-ce  (ce  as  911a),  s.    [Ital.] 

Miisic  :  A  soft-toned  8-ft.  organ-stop. 


Dol'-cin-ite§i,  s.  pi  [From  Dolcino,  tlieir 
founder.    See  def.] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  Christian  sect  which  arose  in 
Piedmont  in  a.d.  1304,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dolcino,  who  was  opposed  to  the  Papacy,  and 
otherwise  held  tenets  like  those  of  the  spiritual 
Franciscans  and  the  Patarines  of  Lombardy. 
At  the  instance  of  the  Inquisition  troops  were 
sent  against  them  in  1307.  After  making  a 
brave  resistance  and  suffering  heavy  loss, 
Dolcino  and  a  nmnber  of  his  followers  were 
captured.  Their  treatment  was  disgracefully 
cruel :  they  were  first  tortured  and  then  burnt 
alive.    (Milman.) 

dol-Cis'-sim-O  (Cis  as  Chis),  adv.  [Ital.] 
With  the  utmost  degree  of  sweetness. 

dol'-driiin^,  s.  pi.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  Low  spirits  ;  the  dumps. 

2.  Spec.  Naut.  :  A  name  given  to  that  part 
of  the  ocean  near  the  equator  where  calms, 
squalls,  and  light,  fickle,  baffling  winds 
abound ;  belts  where  vessels  are  often  detained 
for  weeks  by  baffling  calms,  storms,  and.rains ; 
the  Horse-latitudes. 

dole  (I),  ^dale,  "'dael,  dal,  s.  [A.S.  ddly 
gedal,  a  variant  of  doel.  Thus  dole  is  a  doublet 
of  tfcai  (q. v.).     (Skeat.)'] 

1.  The  act  of  distributing,  dealing,  or  shar- 
ing out. 

"  It  was  your  presurmise. 
That  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop." 
Shakesp. :  2  Benrj/  IV.,  i.  1. 

2.  That  which  is  distributed,  dealt,  or 
shared  out ;  a  share,  a  portion. 

"  He  all  in  all.  and  all  in  every  part, 
Doth  share  £o  each  his  due,  and  equal  dole  impart." 
Fletcher  :  Purple  Island,  vi.  32. 

3.  An  appointed  or  appropriate  portion. 
"  Do  they  themselves,  who  undertake  for  hire 

The  teacher's  office,  and  dispeuse  at  large 
Their  weekly  dole  of  edifyiue  sti'aius, 
Attend  to  their  own  music?  " 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  616. 

4.  Spec. :  Alms  ;  provisions  or  money  dis- 
tributed in  charity. 

* '  Now  a  noor 
Divided  dole  iB  dealt  at  the  outwara  door."' 

Dryden  .*  Juvenal,  sat.  i. 

■*  5.  The  fortune  or  lot  assigned  to  each.  [If] 

*  6.  Tliat  which  serves  to  mark  out  or 
divide  ;  a  boundary,  a  landmark. 

"  Accursed  be  he  .  .  .  who  removeth  l)i3  neighbour's 
doles  or  markes," — Homilies  :  £xhortation  for  liogation 
Week. 

*  7.  A  void  or  unploughed  space  left  in 
tilling ;  a  balk. 

*  8.  A  part  of  a  field  in  which  several  persons 
have  a  share. 

^  Happy  man  he  his  dole :  jMay  his  share  or 
lot  be  that  of  a  happy  or  fortunate  man. 

"  Wherein,  happy  man  be  his  dole,  I  trust  that  I 
Shall  not  speede  worst,  and  that  very  quickly." 
Damon  &  PWiias  {Dod^ley,  i.  177). 

^ dole- beer,  ^  dole- beere,  s.  Beer 
given  in  charity. 

"  Sell  the  (lale-beere  to  o^ua  vitcE  men." 

Ben  Jonaon  :  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

*  dole-breadfS.  Bread distribntedinalms. 

■■  Pain  d'aumosne.    Dole-bread." — Ifom.enclator. 

dole-fish,  s.  That  share  or  portion  of 
the  fish  caught  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  each 
fisherman  engaged. 

dole-meadow,  s.  A  meadow  or  field  in 
which  several  persons  have  a  share. 

dole  -  moor,  s.  A  large  unenclosed 
common.    (Provincial.) 

dole-stone,  &.    A  landmark. 

^dole  (2),  *del.  ""deol,  ^diole,   ""doel, 
*  dool,  *  doole,  *  duel,  *  dule,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

doel,  duel,  deol,  dol  dul ;  Fr.  deuil  =  grief, 
dou/oir  =  to  grieve  ;  Lat.  doleo;  Sp.  duelo ; 
Ital.  dv/)lo.} 

1.  Grief,  sorrow. 

"Swiche  drede  and  dol  drough  to  his  hcrt." 

WiUiam  of  Palerne,  78L 

2.  That  which  causes  grief  or  sorrow. 

"  Grete  dole  it  is  to  sene." 

Chaucer:  Court  of  Love,  1,098, 

3.  Lamentation,  mourning. 

"  The  iTOor  old  man,  their  father,  making  such  piti- 
ful dole  over  them,  that  all  the  beholders  take  his  part 
with  weeping."— Sftafteap. :  As  }'ou.  Like  It,  i.  2. 

•^dole  (3),  ^.     [Fr.  dol;   Lat.  doius  =  deceit, 
fraud.] 

Scots  Law : 

I.  Fraud  ;  a  design  to  circumvent. 


"AU  bargains  which  discover  an  intention  in  any 
of  the  contractors  to  ciitch  some  uudue  advantage 
from  his  neighbour's  necessities,  lie  open  to  reduction 
on  the  head  of  dole  or  extortion,  without  the  necessity 
of  proving  any  special  circumstjuice  of  fraud  or  cir- 
cumvention on  the  part  of  the  contractor."— £r*tine  .■ 
Jntt.,  bk.  iv.,  vol.  i,,  §  27. 
2.  Criminal  intention  ;  spec,  malice.  (Also 
used  in  this  sense  in  courts  of  law.) 

"There  can  he  no  proper  crime  without  the  ingre- 
dient of  dcle—i.€.,  without  a  wilful  iutentiou  iu  the 
iLctoT."-~£rgkine :  Inst.,  bk.  iv.,voL  iv.,g5. 

%  Dole  of  faces :  A  grimace.  (See  exaniple 
under  Dr^tg-lecture.) 

dole,  v.t.  [Dole,  s.  Originally,  to  deal  and 
to  dole  were  but  two  different  ways  of  spelling 
the  same  word.  (Trench :  English  Past  and 
Present.)']     [Deal,  v.] 

1.  Orig. :  To  distribute,  without  its  being 
implied  that  there  is  any  scantiness  of  supply. 

2,  2^010 ;  To  distribute  or  deal  out  slowly 
and  carefully. 

"  This  sum  ...  ho  was  insti"ucted  to  dole  out 
cautioualy."— jl/acaw^ay  ;  Hist.  Jing.,  ch,  iv. 

■'  ddl'e-ail^e,  s.  [0.  Fr.]  A  grievance,  a  com- 
plaint. " 

"In  any  other  articles  conteigninge  .  .  .  dolearu-e 
against  the  said  Lacedfemoniaus." — Nicolls:  Thucy- 
dides,  fol.  138. 

doled,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dole,  v.  ] 

dole-fill,  * del-ftil,  ' del  vol,  * dcol-ful, 
^deol-fuUe,   *dole-fulle.  ^  dol -full, 

*  dul-ful,  *  dul-fUU,  a.  [Eng.  dole  (2),  s. ; 
M(l).] 

1.  Expressive  of  grief  or  sorrow ;  sorrowful, 
sad. 

"  The  north  wind  siugs  a  doleful  soog," 

Wordsworth:  Cottager  to  her  InfaiU. 

2.  Full  of  sorrow  or  grief ;  gi-ieviug,  lament- 
ing, sorrowing,  afflicted. 

"  How  oft  my  doleful  sire  cry'd  to  me,  Tarry,  son, 
When  first  he  spy'd  my  love  I "  Sidney. 

3.  Causing' grief  or  sorrow  ;  sad,  lamentable, 
pitiable. 

"  Hit  was  a  deolful  thiug."        Layamon,  i.  294. 

4.  Dispiriting,  dismal,  gloomy. 

"  When  gripinc  grief  the  heart  doth  wound, 
And  doUiful  dumps  the  mind  oppress." 

Shakesp.  :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  iv.  5, 

dol  e-ful-ly,  *  del-ful-liche,  *  deol-ful- 
liche,    *  deole-ful~ly,    ^dol-ful-li, 

*  dul-ful-li,  *  dul-ful-Uche,  ^  duel- 
ful-li,  adv.  [Eng.  doleful,  &c.  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
doleful,  sad,  or  dismr.l  manner;  sadly,  dis- 
mally, mournfully. 

"  Filatus  cride  80  dulfulliche."       Life  of  Pilate,  219. 

dol'e-ful-ness,  s.  \Eug.  doleful ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  doleful ;  sorrow, 
sadness,  dismalness. 

"The  music  wrought  indeed  Adolefitlness,  but  it  was 
Kdolefulness  to  be  in  hia  power,"— /Sidney  ;  Arcadia, 
bk.  iii. 

dol'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  dolens,  pr.  par.  of  doleo  =  to 
grieve.]     Grieving,  lamenting,  sori'owing,  sad. 

"  The  Lorde  Ferreis  and  other  capitaines  muche  were 
rfo!e)(*of  thiachaunce."— Z^cH.  Henry  VIII.  (an.  6).     - 

dol'-er-ite,  dol-er-yte,  s.  [Gr.  fioXepoy 
(doleros)  =  deceptive,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.). 
So  called  from  the  difficulty  of  discriminating 
the  compounds.] 

Geol.  :  A  variety  of  trap-rock,  consisting  of 
labradorite  and  pyroxene,  with  generally  some 
magnetite.  It  may  be  either  light- col  cured, 
crystalline,  or  granitoid,  or  dark-coloured, 
compact,  massive  ;  either  pori^hyrite  or  not, 
sometimes  crypto- crystal  line,  and  also  a  cel- 
lular lava.  lit  includes  much  of  the  so-called 
trap,  gi-eenstone,  and  amygdaloid.    (Datui.) 

*  ddl'e-SOme,  a.  [Eng.  dole,  &c.  (2),  s.,  and 
suff.  some  (q.v.).]  Doleful,  dismal,  gloomy, 
cheerless,  dispiriting. 

"  The  dolesome  realms  of  darkness  and  of  death," 
Pope  :  Homer's  Odyssey,  xi.  191. 

*  dol'e-some-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dolesome;  -ly.} 
In  a  dolesome  manner  ;  dolefully. 

*  dol'e-some-ness,  ^  dore-som-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  doleso^ne;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being 
dolesome ;  dolefulness,  gloom,  dismalness, 
cheerlessness. 

"If  the  exceeding  glory  of  heiiven  cannot  couiiter- 

vaile  the  dolesomnessc  of  the  grave."— ZJ;^.  Hall :  Jlvdi- 

tation  of  Death. 

*  do'-less,  *  dow-less,  a.  [Eng.  do,  v.  ;  -less.} 
Without  action,  destitute  of  exertion,  power- 
less. 

"While  dowless  eild,  in  poortith  cauld 
la  lauely  left  to  stan  the  staire," 

Tannahill :  Poems,  p.  87 


b^  b6^;  ptfat,  J6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9liin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph-f. 
-cian.  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.      -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del- 
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*  dolf,  a.    [DowF.]    Weak,  feeble,  spiritless. 

*  dolf '-n@SS,  s.  [Eng.  dolf;  -ness.]  Want  of 
spirit,  pusillanimity. 

"  How  huge  tiolfness  and  achameful  cowardise 
Has  viiibeset  your  miiidis  aiwun  sic  wyse." 

Douglas  :  Virgil,  391,  15. 

dol'-T,  s.  fLat.,  gen.  aing.  of  dolus  =  deceit, 
fraud.]    (See  the  compound.) 

doll  capax,  phr. 

Law:  Capable  of  criminal  deceit  or  fraud  ; 
hence,  of  the  years  of  discretion ;  capable  of 
distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong. 

d6l-J-ch6-9e-plial'-ic,  dol-i-cho-ke- 
phal'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  SoAi^os  (dolichos)  =  long  ; 
K€4>aXr}  (kephale)  =  the  head,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ic.] 

Ethnol. :  Long-headed ;  an  epithet  applied 
to  those  human  skulls  in  which  ihe  transverse 
diameter  or  width  from  side  to  side  bears  a 


DOLICHOCEPHALIC  SKULL. 


less  propuition  to  the  longitudinal  diameter, 
or  width  from  front  to  back,  than  8  to  10. 
Such  are  the  skulls  of  the  West  African 
negroes . 

4ol-3£-cli6-9eph'-al-ifiii,    dol-i-cho- 

keph'-al-i^m,  s.  [Gr.  fioAixo^  (dolichos)  = 
long ;  k€<Pcl\tj  (kephaU)  =  the  head,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.] 

Ethnol. :  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
dolichocephalic, 

dol  -  i  -  cho  -  9eph'  -  a  -  lous,  dol  -  i  -  cho  ~ 
fcepll'-a-lOUS,  a.  [Gr.  5oAix<is  (dolichos)  = 
long ;  Ke^oKri  (kephaU)  =  the  head,  aiid  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

Ethnol. :  The  same  as  Dolichocephalic 
(4.V.). 

dol-iHSho-jeph'-ar-ly,  ddl-i-clLo~keph'~ 
a-1^,  s.  [Gr.  SoKlxos  (dolichos)  =  long ;  Ketftakri 
QceplwM)  =  the  head,  and  Eng.  suff.  -y.] 

EthTiol.  :  The  same  as  DoLiOHOCEPHAiiSM 
(q.v.). 

dol-i-cho-pod'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  fioAtxo? 
(dolichos)  =  long ;  irov<;  (poits),  genit.  ttoSos 
Ipodos)  =  a  foot,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 
Entom. :  A  numerous  family  of  small  Dip- 
terous flies,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Tanystoma. 
They  are  remarkable  for  the  length  of  their 
legs  and  the  brilliant  metallic  colours  with 
which  they  are  adorned.  The  antennee  are 
short,  three-jointed,  and  prominent.  The 
proboscis  is  short,  thick,  fleshy,  and  contains 
only  one  bristle.  The  head  is  of  moderate 
size,  and  the  eyes  are  usually  separate.  The 
abdomen  in  the  male  exhibits  a  marked  pecu- 
liarity, its  extremity  being  bent  under  and 
furnished  with  an  extraordinary  number  of 
appendages.  The  Dolichopodidae  frequent 
trees,  walls,  &c.,  and  exhibit  wonderful  ac- 
tivity in  the  pursuit  of  their  prey. 

4ol-icll'-0-pus,  3.  [Gr.  6o\lx6s  (dolichos)  = 
long,  and  n-ov?  (pous)  =  a  foot.  J 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  DolichopodidBe. 

dol'-Y-cIlOS,  s.    [Gr.  =  long.] 

Bot.  :  A  genua  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Pliaseoleie,  sub-tribe  Euphaseoleae.  As 
founded  by  Linnjeus  it  included  many  species 
now  transferred  to  other  genera;  it  is  now 
limited  to  those  which  have  a  linear  legume, 
with  incomplete  cellular  dissepiments,  and 
ovate  seeds  with  a  small  oval  hilum.  Even 
when  thus  restricted  it  contains  about  seventy 
known  species,  which  are  from  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres.  The  legumes  of  Dolichos 
sesquipedalis  are  eaten  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
D.  lignosxLs  is  one  of  the  most  common  kidney 


beans  in  India.  D.  unijloris  is  the  Horse 
Gram  of  the  same  country.  The  tuberous  root 
of  D.  tuberosus  is  eaten  in  Martinique.  The 
legumes  of  various  species  now  removed  to 
other  genera  are  eaten. 

dol-i-cho-sltu'-rus,  s.  [Gr.  8oKlx6s  (dolichos) 
=  long,  and  o-avpos  (sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  A  small  snake-like  Lacertilian 
reptile,  between  one  and  two  feet  long,  whose 
remains  have  been  found  in  the  chalk  forma- 
tion. It  was  remarkable  for  possessing  a  very 
small  head  and  long  slender  neck,  but  in  other 
respects  its  afiinities  were  truly  Lacertilian. 
Its  abdomen  was  deep  and  narrow,  like  that 
of  the  water  snakes  (Hydrophides),  which  it 
also  resembled  in  habits,  being  aquatic,  and 
swimming  by  uudulatory  lateral  movements 
of  its  long  body. 

dol-i-cho-sper'-mum,  s.  [Gr.  fioAtxo?  (doli- 
chos) =  long,  and  <nrepixa  (sperTna)  =  a  seed.] 

Bot  :  A  genus  of  Nostochacese,  established 
by  Thwaites  for  five  British  species,  having 
elongated  and  mostly  cylindrical  spermatic 
cells,  which  are  invariably  truncated  at  the 
ends.  They  are  all  freshwater  algse.  (Griffith 
dt  Henfrey.) 

dol-l-chur'-us.  s.  [Gr.  fioAtxos  (dolichos)  = 
long,  and  o5pa  (oura)  =  a  tail.] 

1.  Pros. :  A  verse  having  a  redundant  foot 
or  syllable. 

2.  Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Hymenopterous  in- 
sects, belonging  to  the  family  Fossores. 

dor-i-man,  *.    [Dolman.] 

do-li'-o-lum,  5.  [Lat.  =  a  small  cask,  dimin. 
of  dolium  =  a  cask,  a  tun.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  free-swimming  Tunicates 
of  cask-like  form,  allied  to  Salpa  (q.v ).  In 
both  these  genera  the  phenomenon  of  alter- 
nation of  generations  takes  place. 

do'-li-tim,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  cask,  a  tun.] 

Zool.  :  The  tun,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous 
moUusca,  family  Buccinidse.  The  shell  is 
ventricose,  spirally  furrowed,  with  a  small 
spire  and  very  large  aperture,  the  outer  lip 
crenated,  and  no  operculum.  Known  species, 
14  recent,  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  India 
and  China  Seas,  and  the  Pacific.  Fossil  species 
from  the  Tertiary,  if  not  even  commencing 
with  the  Chalk.    (Woodward,  ed.  Tate.) 

doll  (1),  s.  A  word  of  doubtful  etymology  : 
Mahn,  following  Johnson,  takes  it  to  be  a 
corruyjtion  of  Dorothy  ;  according  to  Skeat,  it 
properly  means  a  plaything,  from  0.  Dut.  dol. 
=  a  whipping-top.  In  the  opinion  of  Arch- 
bishop Trench  (Select  Glossary y  p.  16),  the  word 
doll  was  not  introduced  into  the  Enghsh 
language  until  after  the  time  of  Dryden.] 

1.  A  contraction  or  corruption  of  Dorothy. 

2.  A  child's  toy-baby,  made  of  stuffed 
cloth,  wood,  india-rubber,  &c.  The  jointed 
wooden  dolls  are  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  and 
are  made  by  the  peasantry  of  Central  Europe. 
[Toy.] 

"  They  can  scarcely  rank  higher  than  a  painted  ttoZ/.*' 
— Knux  :  Essays,  vol.  L,  No.  86. 

3.  A  little,  childish-featured  girl  or  woman. 

doll  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Dung,  generally 
that  of  pigeons.    (Scotch.) 

dol'-lar,  s.  [An  adaptation  of  Ger.  tlialer, 
whicfi,  is  itself  an  "abbreviation  of  Joachims- 
thaler,  a  coin  so  called  because  first  coined 
from  silver  obtained  from  mines  in  Joachims- 
thal  (i.e.,  Joachim's  dale),  in  Bohemia,  about 
a.d.  1518  ;  they  were  sometimes  called  Schlick- 
enthaler,  because  first  coined  by  the  counts  of 
Schlick"  (Skeat);  Dan.  &  Sw.  daler ;  Dut. 
daalder  ;  Low  Ger.  dahler.] 

1.  A  favourite  coin,  found  under  different 
names  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  The 
following  are  the  principal  dollars  in  circula- 
tion : — 

(1)  A  gold  coin  of  the  United  States ;  weight, 
25-8  grains;  fineness,  *900  ;  value,  43.  l-316d. 
sterling.  It  is  divided  into  dimes,  cents,  and 
mils. 

(2)  A  silver  coin  of  the  United  States  ; 
weight,  412-5  grains,  or  26*7295  grammes ;  fine- 
ness, -900;  value,  4s.  2*868d.  sterling.  [Trade 
Dollar.] 

(3)  A  silver  coin  current  in  Mexico ;  fineness, 
•900  ;  weight,  27-067  grammes,  or  4177  grains  ; 
value,  4s.  3jd.  sterling.  This  coin  is  now  very 
extensively  used. 


(4)  The  unit  of  value  in  Canada,  represented 
by  paper  only,  Canada  having  no  coinage  of 
its  own,  and  fixed  at  a  par  value  of  43.  2d.  ster- 
ling. 

(5)  The  English  name  of  a  silver  coin  in 
circulation  in  many  other  countries,  as  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  &c.  In  many  cases 
the  name  is  different,  but  the  value  is  the 
same  ;  thus,  the  Spanish  dollar  is  also  called 
piastre,  or  duro ;  that  of  Peru,  the  sol ;  that  of 
Chili,  the  peso,  &c. 

2.  The  value  of  a  dollar,  the  unit  employed 
in  reckoning  money  in  the  United  States. 

3.  An  English  crown-piece. 

If  The  sign  S,  now  generally  used  to  signifj- 
a  dollar,  is  commonly  supposed  to  date  froni 
the  time  of  the  celebrated  PiUar  dollar  of 
Spain,  This  dollar  was  known  as  the  Piece  oC 
Eight  (meaning  eight  reals),  and  the  curved 
portion  of  the  sign  is  a  rude  representation  of 
the  figure  8.  The  two  vertical  strokes  are 
thought  to  be  emblematical  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  which  were  stamped  upon  the  coin 
itself.    (Bithell.)    [Pillar  Dollar.] 

*  dol'-lar-less,  a.  [Eng,  dollar;  -less.]  With- 
out money;  penniless. 

"Adollarless  aud  unknown  man.* — Bickeru:  Mcertin 
ChusU^wU,  ch.  xvii. 

doll-man,  5,    [Dolman.] 

dol'-lop^  s,  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  lump,  a 
piece.     ( Vulgar.  I 

"  Slaps  and  Bcratches  are  poor  things  compared  with 
a,  dollop  ot  wetmojp." — Besant  &  Rice:  By  Oelia' a  Ar- 
bour, voL  ii.,  ch.  xiil,  p,  210. 

*  doll'-ship,  s.  [Eng.  doll;  -ship.]  A  con- 
temptuous title  given  to  women,  implying 
that  they  are  puppets  to  be  fondled  and  played 
witli. 

"Who  should  dare  to  say  half  I  have  written  of  our 
dollships }"~Richardson, :  Sir  0.  Grandison,  vi.  102, 

dol'-ly  (1),  3.     [Etym.  doubtful,] 

1.  Metal. :  A  perforated  board  placed  over  a 
tub  containing  ore  to  be  washed,  and  which, 
being  worked  by  a  winch-handle,  gives  a  cir- 
cular motion  to  the  ore. 

2-  Pile-driving  :  An  extension-piece  on  the 
upper  end  of  a  pile,  when  the  head  of  the  latter 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  monkey.  Other- 
wise called  a  punch. 

3-  A  hoisting- platform. 

4.  A  tool  with  an  indented  head  for  shaping 
the  head  of  a  rivet ;  a  snap-head, 

dolly-bar.  A  block  or  bar  in  the  trough 
of  a  grindstone  which  is  lowered  into  tihe 
waller  to  raise  the  latter  against  the  face  of  the 
stone  by  displacement. 

dolly-tub. 

Metall.  :  A  vertical  tub  in  which  metalli- 
ferous slimes  are  washed.  It  has  a  vertical 
shaft  and  vanes  turned  by  a  crank-handle, 
like  some  kinds  of  chums.     (Knight.) 

dol'-ly  (2),  s.    [A  dimin,  from  Eng.  doU  (1),  s. 
(q-v.)j 
1,  A  little  doll. 

*  2,  A  mistress, 

"  Klsse  our  doUies  night  and  day." 

Herrick :  Heaperldei,  p.  S8. 

dolly-shop,  s.  A  shop  where  rags,  bones, 
old  metal,  &c.,  are  bought  and  sold;  an  un- 
licensed pawnshop ;  so  called  from  the  little 
black  doll  formerly  hung  out  as  a  sign. 

*  dol'-lj^,  *  dul-ly,  u.    [Doll,  Dole.] 

1.  Dull,  mournful,  melancholy,  dolefuL 

"  End  hifi  doUy  dayis,  and  dee." 

Douglas  :  VirgU,  479,  8. 

2.  Cheerless,  dispiriting,  spiritless. 

d$l'-man,  s.  [Fr.  &  Ger.  doUman,  dolman^ 
from  T^urk.  ddldmdn.] 

1.  A  long  robe  orcassock,  open  in  front,  and 
with  narrow  sleeves,  worn  by  the  Turks. 

2.  A  kind  of  loose  jacket  worn  by  ladies. 

dol'-men,  s.    [Celt.  =  table-stone.] 

ArchcBol.  :  A  large  unhewn  stone  or  stones 
resting  on  others  so  as  to  constitute  a  table. 
The  same  as  Cromlech  (q.v.). 

ddl'-o-xnite,  s.  [Named  after  D.  Dolomieu,  a 
French  mineralogist,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  brittle  subtransparent  or  translucent 
mineral,   of  a  white,  reddish,   or   greenish- 


fate^  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh^,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill;  try,  Syrian,     sb,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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^Mte,  brown,  grey,  or  black  colour,  with  a 
vjtrepus  lustre.  Hardness,  3'5  to  4;  ap.  gr., 
2'8  tip  2*9.  Normal  dolomite  is  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  54;35  ;  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, 45*65.  Tliere  are  numerous  varieties. 
Dolomite  constitutes  extensive  strata,  with 
limestone  strata,  in  various  I'Cgions.  It  was 
selected  as  the  best  mateiial  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  present  Houses  of  Parliament. 
M.  Dolomieu  in  1791  announced  its  marlced 
characteristics — viz. ,  its  not  effervescing  with 
acids  while  burning  like  limestone,  and  soluble 
after  heating  in  acids.  (Da?ia.) 
2.  The  same  as  Ankerite  (q.v.). 

dolomite  marble,  s.  A  variety  of  dolo- 
mite of  a  white  colour. 

dolomite  sinter,  s. 

Min. :  [Hydrodolomite]. 

dol-O-nutf-ic,  a.  [Bug.  dolomit(e) ;  -ic]  Con- 
taining or  consisting  of  dolomite ;  of  the 
nature  of  dolomite. 

dolomitic  conglomerate. 

Geol.  :  A  conglomerate  in  which  the  pebbles 
of  the  older  rocks  are  cemented  together  by  a 
red  or  yellow  paste  of  dolomite  or  magnesian 
limestone.  It  occurs  in  patches  over  the 
whole  of  the  Downs  near  Bristol.  Teeth  of 
two  genera  of  Saurians — viz. ,  Thecodontosaurus 
and  Palseosaurus,  occur  in  it,  with  some  other 
fossils.    (^Lyell.) 

*  do-lom-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  dolomiz(e) ; 
-ationJ]  The  process  of  forming  into  dolo- 
mite.   {Dana.) 

dol'-o-mize,  u.(.  [Eng.  doZo7?i(ite) ;  -ize.'\  To 
form  into  dolomite.    (Dana.) 

*  do'-lor,  s.     [Lat.]    [Dolour.] 

1.  Pain,  suffering,  pang. 

"  He  drew  the  dolors  from  the  wounded  part ; 

And  breathed  a  spirit  in  his  rifilne  heart." 

^  Pope ;  Homer's  Hiad,  xvi.  649.  650. 

2,  Grief,  sorrow,  lamentation. 

*  do-l6r-if' -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  ddUyr  =  pain, 
grief,  and/ero=to  bear.]  Causing  or  bringing 
on  pain  or  suffering ;  dolorific. 

"  Whether  or  not  wine  may  be  granted  in  suoh  dohy- 
riferous  afTeota  in  the  Joints,"—  iVhitakcr :  Blood  qf  tJie 
Grape,  p.  ?4, 

*  dS-lor-if '-ic,  *  do-lor-if-ick,  *  do-lor- 
if-ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  dolorijicus,  from  dolor  = 
pain,  grief,  and  facio  =  to  make,  to  cause.] 
Causing  or  producing  pain  or  suffering ;  do- 
lor iferous. 

"  ThlB,  by  the  softness  and  rarity  of  the  fluid,  is  in- 
sensible, and  not  dolorifick." — Arbuth/not :  On  Air. 

do'-lor-ite,  s.    [Dolerite.] 

d6-lo-r6'-s6,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  In  a  plaintive,  sorrowful  style  ; 
with  sadness. 

dSl'-or-ous,  a.  [0.  Fr.  doloureuz;  Lat.  do- 
lorosiLs,  from,  dolor  =  pain,  grief.] 

1.  Full  of  pain  or  grief  ;  sorrowful,  dismal, 
doleful. 

"  Yoa  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense : 
I  spake  t'  you  for  your  comfort." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  iv.  2. 

2.  Expressive  of  pain,  grief,  or  suffering. 
"Fitting  to  his  dolour  dolorous  discouises  of  their 

own  and  other  folks'  misfortunes."— iSidne^. 

3.  Causing  pain,  grief,  or  suffering  ;  painful. 
"  Their  dispatch  is  auick,  aud  leas  dolorous  than  the 

paw  of  the  bear,  or  teeth  o£  the  \ioa."— More  :  Antidote 
agaiTUt  Atheism. 

dol'-or-OU8-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  dolorms;  -ly.] 
In  a  dolorous,  dismal,  sorrowful,  or  painful 
manner. 

"  It  provoketh  us  also,  with  Christ  and  His  apostles, 
dolorously  to  lament  the  sore  decay  of  the  wicked." — 
— Bale  :  On  the  Revelation  (1550),  pt.  L,  L  S  b. 

*  dSl'-Sr-ouS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dolorous  ;  -ness.  ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dolorous ;  sor- 
rowfulness, dismalness. 

*d6-l6s'-i-t^,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat.  dolosus, 
from  dolus  =  fraud,  trickery.]  Deceitfulness. 
(Ash.) 

dol'-our,  s.  [Lat.  dolor  =  pain,  grief ;  doleo 
=  to  grieve.] 

1.  Grief,  sorrow,  lamentation. 

"  The  graces  for  his  merits  due. 
Being  all  to  dolours  turned," 

Sliakesp. :  Cymheline,  t.  4. 

2.  Pain,  suffering,  pang. 

"A  mind  fixed  and  bent  upon  somewhat  that  is 
good,  doth  avert  the  flours  of  death,"— 5ocon. 


T  Our  Lad/y  of  Dolours  :  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  Virgin  Mary,  so  called 
in  allusion  to  the  prophecy  of  Simeon  (Luke 
ii.  35).  In  Christian  art  Our  Lady  of  Dolours 
is  represented  with  her  heart  pierced  with 
seven  swords,  typical  of  the  seven  great 
dolours  of  her  life. 
•  dolpe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  cavity  of 
the  head  where  the  eye  is  fixed. 

"  Of  hla  E  dolj)e  the  flowaud  hlude  and  atir 
He  woHche  away  all  with  the  salt  watir." 

DouffhiS :  Virgil,  90,  45. 

ddl'-plun,  ^  dol-phyne,  s.  [0.  Fr.  daul- 
phin ;  Fr.  daicphin,  from  Lat.  delphinus, 
from  Gr.  SeKipCs  (delphis),  genit.  SeKifuvos  (del- 
phinos)  =  a  dolphin  ;  Sp.  delfin ;  Ital.  delfino ; 
Dut.  dalphiin;  Ger.  ddphin.'] 
I.  Ordinary  Language- : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  10  (1)  (a). 

"  The  boats  are  darting  o'er  the  curly  bay, 
And  sporting  dolphins  bend  them  through  the  spray. 
Byroii :  Corsair,  iii.  18. 

2,  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  10  (2). 

*3.  The  Dauphin  of  France.    [Dauphin.] 

"The  title  of  Dolphin  was  purchased  to  the  eldest 
soune  of  the  king  of  France,  by  Philip  of  Valoya,  who 
began  his  raigne  in  France,  anno  1328.  Imbert.  or 
Hubert,  the  last  count  of  the  province  of  Dolphiule 
and  Vleiinoifl,  who  was  called  the  Dolphin  of  Viennois, 
being  vexed,  &c."—Coryai,  vol.  L,  p.  45. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  A  constellation. 

2.  Arch. :  An  emblem  of  love  or  kindly 
feeling  used  as  an  ornament  to  coronas  in 
churches. 

3.  Eiitom. :  A  name  given  by  gardeners  to 
insects  which  infest  beans,  &c.  ;  the  dolphin- 

fly- 

■i.  Her.  :  This  fish  is  borne  as  a  charge  in 
coats  of  arms,  either  as  extended  and  naiant, 
or  springing  and  tongued. 

5.  Hydraul.  :  The  induction-pipe  of  a  water- 
main,  and  its  cover,  placed  at  the  source  of 
supply. 

6.  Nautical  : 

(1)  A  bollard  post  on  a  quay  to  make  hawsers 
fast  to. 

(2)  An  anchored  spar  with  rings,  serving  as 
a  mooring-buoy. 

(3)  A  strap  of  plaited  cordage  acting  as  a 
preventer  on  a  yard,  to  sustain  it  in  case  the 
slings  are  shot  away. 

7.  Ordnance :  Que  of  the  handles  of  an  old- 
fashioned  brass  gun,  nearly  over  the  trun- 
nions, and  by  which  it  is  lifted. 

*  8.  Numis.  :  The  denomination  of  a  French 
gold  coin,  formerly  current  in  Scotland,  so 
called  from  having  been  first  struck  by  Charles 
v.,  who  bore  the  title  of  Dauphin  of  Vienne, 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  King  of  France. 

"The  crowne  of  France  hauaud  a  crownit  flowre- 
de-lice  on  ilk  side  of  the  scheild,  that  riuuis  How  in 
Frauce  for  coursabill  paymeut,  and  the  Dolphin 
Crowne,  Ilk  aiie  of  ttiame  hauaud  coui3  for  vi  s.  viu  d." 
—Acts  Jos.  II ,  A.  1S51,  c.  34  {ed.  1566.) 

*  9.  Old  War :  A  ponderous  mass  of  metal 
let  fall  suddenly  from  the  yard-arm  of  a  vessel 
upon  an  enemy's  ship.   , 

10.  Zoology: 

(1)  Properly  : 

(a)  Sing. :  The  English  name  of  the  mammals 
ranked  under  the  genus  Delphinus.  The  best 
known  species  is  tlie  Common  Dolphin  (Del- 
phinus delphis)  to  which  the  example  in  Byron, 
under  I.  1,  refers. 

(6)  PI.  :  The  family  of  Delphinidse,  of  which 
Delphinus  is  the  type,  but  which  contains  also 
the  Porpoises  (PhocsBuse),  and  the  Narwhal 
(Monodon),  The  word  dolphin  is  used  in  this 
more  extended  sense  in  the  name  Gangetic 
Dolphin  (Platanista  gangetica). 

(2)  Less  properly :  The  genus  of  fishes  called 
Coryphsena,  and  specially  the  Dorado,  Cory- 
phcena  kippuris.  When  the  varied  tints  of 
morning  or  of  evening  are  compared  to  the 
ever-changing  but  ever-beautiful  tints  of  a 
dying  dolphin,  the  reference  is  to  the  Dorado, 
and  not  to  the  mammal  described  under  (1),  (a). 

"  Parting  day 

Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 

With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away." 

Bf/ron :  Ohilde  Barold,  ir.  29. 

If  Dolphin  of  the  mast  ; 

Naut. :  A  particular  kind  of  wreath,  formed 
of  plaited  cordage,  to  be  fastened  occasionally 
round  the  masts  as  a  support  to  the  pudden- 
ing, the  use  of  which  is  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  fore  and  main  yards  in  case  of  the 
rigging  or  chains  by  which  those  yards  are 
suspended  being  shot  away  in  time  of  battle. 


dolphin-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  A  book-name  given  by  Withering  to 
Delphinium  Consolida.  It  is  simply  a  trans- 
lation of  the  generic  name.  (Britten  (£:  Holland.) 

dolphin-fly,  s. 

Entorn. :  Aphis  fahcB,  an  insect  which  infests 
and  destroys  the  leaves  of  bean-plants.  It  is 
also  called,  from  its  colour,  the  Collier  Aphis. 

dolphin-llke,  a.  Like  a  dolphin,  wliich 
swims  with  its  back  above  the  surface. 

"  His  delights 
Were  dolphin-like  ;  they  shewed  his  back  above 
The  element  they  lived  in." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

dolphin-Striker,  a. 

Naut. :  A  spar  depending  from  the  end  of 
the  bowsprit.  It  aflbrds  a  strut  for  the  mar- 
tingales of  the  jib-boom  and  flying-jib-booju. 

*  ddl-phin-ate,  s,  [Eng.  dolphin  ;  -ate.] 
Dauphiny. 

One  Bruno  first  founded  them  In  the  Dolphinate  in 
France,  anno  IQiO."— Fuller:  Church  History,  vi.  269. 

*  ddl'-phin-et,  s.     [A  dimin.  from  dolphin 

(q.v.).]     A  female  dolphin. 

"  The  lion  chose  his  mate,  the  turtle  doue 
Her  deare.  the  dolphin  his  owne  dolphinety 

Spenser :  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again. 

dolt,  *dlllt,  s.  [An  extension,  with  sufftxed 
-t,  of  Mid.  Eng.  dul  =  dull :  the  sufiBxed  -( 
being  =-d=  -ed,  and  dolt  or  dult  standing  for 
dulled  =  blunted,  (Skeat.)']  A  stupid  fellow, 
a  blockhead,  a  numskull,  a  thickskull. 

"OguUl  Odoltf 
As  ignorant  aa  dirt  1 

S/uikcsp. :  Otliello,  v.  2, 

*  dolt,  v.i.  [Dolt,  s.]  To  waste  time  foolishly; 
to  act  as  a  dolt 

"  Id  these  trifles  to  have  doited  so  much."— iVew 
Ouatom,  i,  2, 

•dolt'-i-f^.  *  dolt'-e-fly,  v.t.  [Eng.  dolt, 
and  sutf.  -fy,  from  Lat.  fado  (pass,  fio)  =  to 
make.  ]    To  imike  doltish,  dull,  or  stupid. 

"  In  euerye  wise  doltefied  with  the  dugges  of  the 
Devil's  dounge  hill." — Ayhner  :  Sarboroughfor  Faith- 
fuU  Subjects  (1559),  sig.  G  3. 

dolt'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  doU ;  -ish.]  Stupid,  foolish, 
thickheaded. 

"  Dametas,  the  most  an-aut  doltish  clown  that  ever 
was  without  the  privilege  of  a  bauble," — Sidney. 

dolt'-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  doltish;  -ly.l  In  a 
doltish,  stupid,  or  foolish  manner ;  like  a 
dolt  or  blockhead. 

dolf -ish-ness,  s.  [Em^.  doltish ;  -Tiess.]  The 
actions,  behaviour,  or  character  of  a  dolt; 
stupidity,  thickheadedness. 

"I  am  in  great  hoi^es  that  the  ministers  will  con- 
trive, by  their  incomparable  doltiahness,  their  manifold 
hlundenj,  and  bad  faith,  to  disgust  the  people." — 
Southey :  Letters,  iv.  237. 

*  dolv-en,pa.  par.  or  a.     [Delve.] 

*  dol-y,  *  dol-ye,  a.  [Prob.  from  c(wW(q.v.).'l 
Gloomy,  dismal,  cheerless. 

"  This  dolye  ehaunce  gald  us." 

Slanyhurst :   Virgil's  jEneidii-M^ 

ddni«  s.     [Lat.  dominus  =  a  master,  a  lord.] 

1.  A  title  given  to  ecclesiastical  and 
monastic  dignitaries.  Benedictine  and  Car- 
thusian monks  are  called  Dom,  whether  they 
be  priests  or  simply  in  minor  orders.  The 
title  is  assumed  after  profession. 

2.  The  title  given  in  Portugal  and  Brazil  to 
a  member  of  the  upper  classes. 

-dom,  s.  [Doom,]  A  termination  used 
originally  to  denote  jurisdiction,  property, 
&c.,  as  a  kingdom,  the  jurisdiction  or  terri- 
toiy  of  a  king ;  earldoTn.,  that  of  an  earl,  &c. ; 
afterwards,  and  now,  used  to  express  simple 
condition,  state,  or  quality. 

"Kingdom,   dukedom,  earldom,   meant  originally 


another  kind,  as  freedom."— Whiter :  Etym.  Magn., 
p.  210. 

*  dom'-a-ble,  a.    [Lat.  domaibilis,  firom  domo 

=  to   tame;    Sp.    domable;    Ital.    d(ymal)ile.'\ 
That  may  or  can  be  tamed  ;  tameable. 

"  dom'-a-ble- ness,  s.    [Eng.  domobU;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  capability  of  being  tamed. 

*  dom'-^-ge,  s.   [Fr.  dommage.]  Damage,  hurt, 
injury. 

"  What  delight  hath  heaven 
That  lives  unhurt  itself,  to  suiTer  given 
Up  to  all  domage  those  poor  few  that  strive 
To  imitate  it."        Chapman :  Odyssey,  xiii,  455-53. 


b^l,  b6^;  p^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  choms,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^t.    ph  =  f. 
-ciQJi.  -tiau  =  Shan,     -tion,  -slon=shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -cious.  -tious.  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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domain,  5.  [O.  Fr.  domaine,  demmne;  Fr. 
domaim,  from  Lat.  eJowiiiiium  =  a  lordship, 
from  dominus  —  a  lord.  Domain  is  a  doublet 
of  demesne  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Lordsliip,  authority,  jurisdiction,  con- 
trol. 

2.  The  ten-itorj',  district,  or  space  over 
which  authority,  jurisdiction,  or  control  is  or 
may  be  exercised. 

"  A  glitteriug  Bhip,  that  hath  the  plain 
Of  ocean  for  her  own  domairu" 

Wordsworth :   White  Doe  of  Rylstoiie,  i, 

3.  An  estate  in  land ;  landed  property. 

"  Then  he  withdrew,  in  poverty  and  pain. 
To  this  aiiiall  fium,  the  last  of  his  domain. ' 

IxynsfeUow  ■  StiLdeiU's  Tale. 

i.  A  demesne ;  the  land  attached  to  a 
mansion  of  a  lord. 

"Their  chiefs  have  seats  in  the  legislature,  wide 
domains,  stately  palactss."— J/aca«?a^/  Hiift.  Eng., 
ch,  xi. 

II.  Law :  In  the  same  sense  as  Demesne. 

Tf  Right  o/emineyit  domain :  The  paramount 
control  or  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign 
authority  over  all  property  within  the  state, 
by  right  of  which  it  is  entitled  to  appropriate 
by  legal  and  constitutional  means  any  part  or 
parts  necessary  for  the  public  good,  due  com- 
pensation being  made  for  that  which  is  taken. 

*  doxn'-al,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
domalls\  from  d(>m,%is  =  a  house.] 

Astrol. :  Pertaining  to  a  house  in  astrology. 

"  Mars  is  now  entering  into  the  first  house,  and  will 
shortly  appear  in  all  his  dmnal  dignities." — Addison: 
Drummer. 

*  do-man'-i-al,  a.  [Eng.  rfonmiit;  -mZ.]  Per- 
taining to  or  connected  with  a  domain. 

"In  all  domanial  and  fiscal  causes,"— ffaTiafn, 


dom'-ba. 


[East  Indian  name.] 


domba  oil,  s.  a  fragrant  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Culophyllum  Inophyllum. 

{Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*  dombe,  u.    [Dumb.] 

dom-be'y-a,  s.  [Named  .after  M.  J.  Dombey, 
a  French  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  belonging 
to  the  order  Bythneriaceae.  They  are  natives 
of  the  East  Indies,  Madagascar,  Bourbon,  and 
the  Isle  of  France.  In  Madagascar  the  bark 
of  Dombeya  spectahilis  is  made  into  ropes. 

d6m-be'y-e-fle»  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  dombey(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj,  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Byttneriacese,  type  Dombeya. 

dome,  s.  [Fr.  ddme,  from  Ital.  dnomo  =  a 
dome,  from  Lat.  domus  =  a  house ;  Gr.  &6fi.os 
(domos) ;  Ger.  dom  =  a  cathedral. 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

"*  1.  A  house,  a  mansion,  a  building,  a  temple. 

"  Sleep  frighted  flies,  and  round  the  rocky  dovw 
For  entrance  eager,  howls  the  savage  Wast." 

Thomson:  Winter,  1S9,  IdO. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Above  all  happy  hearths  and  homes, 
Ou  roofs  of  tniLtch,  or  golden  domes." 

Longfellow ;  Golden  Legend,  iii. 

3-  Any  object,  natural  _  or  artiticial,  re- 
sembling a  dome  in  shape.  ' 

II,  Technically : 

I.  Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  a  covering  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  a  building  ;  the  word 
dom-e  is  strictly  applied  to  the  external  part  of 
the  spherical  or  polygonal  roof,  and  cupola  to 
the  internal  part.  The  dome  or  cupola  is  a 
roof,  the  base  of  which  is  a  circle,  an  ellipsis, 
or  a  polygon,  and  its  vertical  section  a  curve 
line,  concave  towards  the  interior.  Hence 
domes  are  called  circular,  elliptical,  or  poly- 
gonal, according  to  the  figure  of  the  base. 
The  most  usual  form  for  a  dome  is  the 
spherical,  in  which  case  its  plan  is  a  circle, 
and  the  section  a  segment  of  a  circle.  The 
top  of  a  large  dome  is  often  finislied  with  a 
lantern,  which  is  supported  by  the  framing  of 
the  dome.  Tlie  interior  and  exterior  forms  of 
a  dome  are  not  often  alike,  and  in  the  space 
between  a  staircase  to  the  lantern  is  generally 
made.  According  to  the  space  left  between 
the  external  and  internal  doujes,  the  framing 
must  be  designed.  Sometimes  tlie  framing 
may  be  trussed  with  ties  across  the  opening ; 
but  often  the  interior  dome  rises  so  high  that 
ties  cannot  be  inserted.  Accordingly,  the 
construction  of  domes  may  be  divided  into 
two  cases — viz.,  domes  with  liorizontal  ties, 
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and  those  not  having  such  ties.  The  oldest 
dome  on  record  is  that  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  which  was  erected  under  Augustus, 
and  is  still  perfect;  the  largest  is  that  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  at  Warsaw,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  200  ft.  The  dome  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople  is  an  oblate  semi-spheroid 
104  ft.  in  diameter, 
201  ft.  high.  It  was 
built  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. Thedomeinthe 
Duonio  of  Florence 
was  built  by  Brunel- 
leschi,  in  1417.  It 
is  of  brick,  octagonal 
in  plan,  139  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  310  ft. 
in  height.  The  dome 
of  St.  Peter's,  at 
Rome,  was  built  at 
the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  from 
designs  left  by 
Michael  Angelo.  It 
is  139  ft.  in  diameter, 
330  ft.  high.  The 
dome  of  St.  Paul's,  in 
London,  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  is  not 
masonry,  but  a  shell 
inclosing  the  brick  cone  which  supports  the 
lantern.  It  is  112  ft.  in  diameter,  215  ft.  high. 
The  dome  of  the  Capitol,  Wawhington,  is  287ft. 
11  in.  above  the  base-line  of  the  east  front. 
The  greatest  diameter  of  the  dome  at  the 
springing  is  135ft.  Sin.  The  weight  of  iron 
in  the  dome  and  tliolus  is  8,009,200  lbs.  Tlie 
rotunda  is  95 '5 
ft.  in  diameter, 
and  its  height 
from  the  floor 
to  the  top  of 
the  canopy  is 
180-25ft.  Domes 
are  a  common 
feature  in  tlie 
construction  of 
Turkish  and 
Arab  buildings. 
The  former  are 
usually  of  a 
flattened,  seg- 
mental chaiac- 
ter,  being  most- 
ly derivatives  of 
the  dome  of  St. 
Sophia.  The 
Arab  domes  are 
usually  of  the 
pointed     fonn, 

such  as  are  derived  from  the  rotation  of  the 
Gothic  arch,  or  bulbous,  the  section  being  a 
horse-shoe  arch.  A  surbased  or  diminished 
dome  is  one  that  is  segmental  on  its  vertical 
section ;  a  surmounted  dome  is  one  that  is 
higher  than  the  radius  of  its  base.  (Weale, 
Gwilt,  &c.) 

2.  Chem. :  The  upper  part  of  a  furnace,  of  the 
shape  of  a  dome.    [Reverberating-furnace.] 

3.  Crystallog.  :  A  termination  of  a  prism  by 
two  planes,  meeting  above  in  a  horizontal 
edge,  like  tlie  roof  of  a  house. 

4.  Steam-eng. :  The  steam-chamber  above 
some  forms  of  boilers,  as  the  locomotive.  It 
frequently  has  an  arched  crown. 

5.  PmH.:  The  elevated  upper  section  of  a 
passenger-car  projecting  above  the  general 
level  of  the  roof,  forming  a  space  for  ventila- 
tion, light,  and  ornament. 

dome-cover,  a-. 

steam-eng. :  The  biuss  or  copper  cover  over 
the  dome  of  a  locomotive,  which  serves  to 
prevent  the  radiation  of  heat. 

dome-Shaped,  u.  Resembling  a  dome  or 
cujiola  ill  shape. 

dome,  v.i.     [Dome,  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  cover  with,  or  as  with,  a 
dome.    {Tennyson  :  Early  Spring.) 

2.  To  shape  like  a  dome. 

domed,  u,.     [Eng.  dome;  -cd.] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  dome  or  domes. 

2.  Shaped  like  a  dome. 

"The  nialeaare  hrilllnntlycolouretl.aiid  the  females 
obscure,  and  yet  the  latter  hatch  their  eggs  in  domed 
iiesta."—J}arwin  :  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  il.,  ch.  xv. 

dome^'-day,  s.  &  a.    [Doomsd-w,] 
*  dome^'-man,  n.    [Doomsman.] 
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do-mes'-tic,  *  do-mes-tick,  *  do-mes- 
tyc,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  domestique,  from  Lat.  domes- 
ticus  =  pertaining  to  a  lionse  or  household  ; 
(Zomus=a  house  ;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  domestwo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  house  or  home ;  relating 

to  or  connected  with  one's  own  family. 

"The  practical  knowledge  of  the  domegtick  duties  is 
thepriucipalglory  o£a  woman. "—yjic7tardfltm.-CtoW<wt». 

2.  Done  or  performed  at  home  or  in  private ; 
not  public. 

"  Domestic  charities."— JIfacaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  Fond  of  or  attached  to  home  or  liome 
duties;  domesticated. 

"The  faithful  prudent  husband  iB  an  honeat,  tract- 
able, and  domestick  unim&l."— Addison :  Spectator. 

4.  Domesticated,  tamed,  not  wild  ;  used  to 
the  society  of  man  ;  kept  for  the  use  or  com- 
panionship of  man. 

"  The  frequently  abnormal  character  of  our  domeitic 
races."— Darwin :  OrtffiMO/.S/>ecies(ed.  1869).ch.  i.,p.  38. 

5.  Pertaining  to  a  nation ;  not  foreign,  intes- 
tine, 

"  Holland  he  had  delivered  from  foreign,  and 
England  fi'om  d(mte«(fc  foes,"— J/flca«iay;  Bist.  Eng., 
ch.  xi. 

6.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  home  or  in- 
ternal management  of  a  nation. 

"  A  vigorouB  foreign  policy  . .  .  implied  a  conciliatory 
domestic  iio\icy."—Macaula!/ :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

7.  Made  at  home,  that  is,  in  one's  house  or 
country  ;  not  foreign  made. 

8.  Employed  or  kept  in  a  family  ;  indoor : 
as,  a  domestic  servant. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  One  who  lives  in  the  same  house  or 
family. 

"A  servant  ,  .  .  lives  aa  a  kind  of  foreigner  undev 
the  eanie  roof  :  a  domestick.  and  yet  a  Btranger  too."— 
/iouih:  Serm.O)is,  vol.  ii,,  aer.  43. 

2.  (Spec.) :  One  who  lives  with  a  family  as  a 
piivate  servant. 

"The  master  labours  and  leads  an  anxious  life  to 
secure  plenty  and  ease  to  the  dom,estics."—Knox  :  Duty 
of  Servants,  aer.  16. 

*  3.  A  native  of  the  same  country ;  a  fellow- 
countryman. 

"  It  had  given  your  wonder  cause  to  last 
To  see  tiie  vexed  mistakes  this  summons  wrought 
In  all  my  maimed  do^nestkks  by  their  haste." 

Davenant :  Uondibcrt,  bk,  i.,  ch.  vi. 

*  4.  A  family,  a  private  liouse,  or  home,  ;i 
domicile. 

"  I  found  myself  so  unfit  for  courts  that  I  was  re- 
solved to  pass  the  rest  of  my  lite  in  luy  own  domes- 
tick."— Sir  W.  Temple:  Memoirs,  p.  a45. 

*  5.  A  carriage  for  general  use. 

6.  (PI.):  Articles  of  domestic  or  home  manu- 
facture, more  especially  bleached  and  un- 
bleaclied,  unprinted  and  undyed  cotton  cloths 
of  the  ordinai-y  grades  for  common  use.  (This 
use  is  chiefly  American.) 

domestic  architecture. 

1.  Ancient  Greek  dt  Roman:  In  general  all 
the  rooms  were  grouped  on  the  gi-ound  floor, 
round  an  atrium  or  court,  and  a  peristyle  oi 
hall,  which  two  portions  of  the  house  had  the 
most  importance  attached  to  them,  because 
they  constituted  the  favourite  spot  in  summer 
on  account  of  the  breeze,  and  in  winter  on 
account  of  the  sun.  By  this  arrangement,  as 
well  as  bytheembellishmentof  the  rooms,  the 
ancient  house  is  essentially  different  from  that 
of  tlie  Middle  Ages  or  of  modern  times  :  but 
particularly  in  this  respect,  that  whereas  in 
both  the  last  descriptions  of  houses  great  stress 
is  laid  on  the  appearance  of  the  front,  that 
part  of  the  building  was  hardly  taken  into 
consideration  at  all  by  the  Romans,  and  their 
houses,  except  the  open  shops,  generally  pre- 
sented a  dead  expanse  of  wall  to  the  passer-by. 
An  attempt  was  sometimes  made  in  the  cases 
of  houses  of  persons  of  distinction,  to  give  the 
entrance  a  more  important  appearance  by  the 
addition  of  a  portico  or  vestibule,  but  a  view 
into  the  street  from  the  interior  of  the  house, 
a  point  to  which  so  much  attention  is  paid 
nowadays,  was  never  thought  of :  though  in 
their  villas  windows  were  occasionally  intro- 
duced in  order  tu  enjoy  a  beautiful  view  oX 
landscape,  mountains,  or  sea.  Both  the  Roman, 
and  Greek  houses  consisted  of  two  divisions,, 
but  the  meaning  and  employment  of  these 
divisions  did  not  coincide  :  for  whereas  fn 
Greek  houses  the  front  part  constituted  the 
andronitis  or  men's  apartments,  in  Roman 
houses  it  formed  the  public  part  of  the  build- 
ing, in  which  clients  used  to  wait  upon  their 
patron.  The  back  part,  on  the  contrary,  was 
intended  for  the  residence  and  real  dwelling- 
rooms  of  the  family ;  whilst  in  the  Greek 
houses   the   back  was  the   gynaikonitis,    or 


f&te,  fSit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  W9lf.  work,  wh6,  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  SSrrlan.    sa,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw.. 
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apartments  for  the  women  and  domestics.  The 
atrium,  or  court,  formed  the  central  part  of 
the  front  of  the  lioiise  and  the  peristyle,  or 
hall,  the  central  part  of  the  back,  both  being 
open  to  the  air.  Round  these  the  rooms  were 
grouped,  and  from  these  principally  they  de- 
rived their  light.  Behind  the  peristyle  were 
the  cubicula,  or  sleeijing-rooms,  and  the  tri- 
clinium, or  dining-room,  which  was  quite  open 
to  the  peristyle.  Of  domestic  habitations 
within  towns  during  the  Roman  dominion  in 
this  country,  we  know  but  little.  The  method 
adopted  appears  to  have  been  fully  as  sub- 
stantial as  that  observed  in  Italy. 

2.  Saxoii :  From  the  Sagas,  and  other  early 
records  of  the  history  and  manners  of  the 
northern  races,  we  find  that  the  dwellings  of 
their  kings  and  chiefs  in  the  countries  adja- 
cent to  the  Baltic  consisted  only  of  two  apart- 
ments, and  that  sovereigns  and  their  counsel- 
lors are  described  as  sleeping  in  the  same 
room.  The  habitations  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  wooden  huts,  rarely  containing 
more  than  one  room,  in  the  centre  of  which 
the  fire  was  kindled.  To  this  method  there 
was  nothing  repugnant  in  the  houses  erected 
on  the  Roman  x'lan  which  the  Saxons  found 
on  tlieir  arrival.  When  a  new  building  was 
erected,  the  Saxon  thegne  built  it  froni  the 
woods  on  his  deniesne  by  the  labour  of  his 
bondmen.  It  was  thatched  with  reeds  or 
straw,  or  roofed  with  wooden  shingles.  It 
consisted  of  but  one  large  apartment  or 
'*hall,"  which  formed  at  night  the  sleeping 
room  of  the  dependants,  and  a  small  adjoining 
apartment  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lord. 
Style  there  was  none  ;  the  only  difference  be- 
tween one  house  and  another  lay  in  the  size  or 
ground-plan.  Theie  were  no  chimneys,  the 
lire  being  kindled  in  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
and  the  smoke  finding  its  way  out  through  an 
opening  in  the  mof  immediately  above  the 
hearth,  or  by  the  door,  windows,  or  eaves. 

3.  Norman :  The  towns  and  ordinary  houses 
of  the  Normans  were  entirely  built  of  wood. 
Their  castles,  having  but  one  destination,  that 
of  defence,  aimed  at  nothing  but  strength  in 
theirplan  or  construction.  The  principal  feature 
was  always  the  keep  or  donjon,  which  contained 
the  apartments  of  the  lord  of  the  castle,  and 
was  also  meant  to  be  the  last  refuge  of  the 
garrison  if  the  outer  works  were  forced.  The 
keep  was  usually  raised  on  an  artificial  mound, 
or  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  The  win- 
dows were  few,  and  little  more  than  chinks, 
unless  very  high  up,  or  turned  to  the  court. 
The  door  of  entrance  could  only  be  reached  by 
a  staircase.  Under  the  keep  were  usually 
vaults,  or  dungeons.  The  keep  was  enclosed 
in  two  courts  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with 
towers.  The  tower  at  the  entrance  was  called 
the  barbican,  and  served  for  an  outwork  and 
post  of  observation.  The  whole  fortress  was 
defended  by  a  moat,    (JVeaJe.)    [Donjon.] 

4.  Enqlisk  :  Like  the  Saxons  the  Normans 
bad  built  almost  entirely  in  wood  or  timber 
frame-work,  houses  of  stone  being  the  excep- 
tion. The  troubled  state  of  the  country,  how- 
ever, led  to  the  erection  of  numerous  strong 
stone  buildings  or  fortresses.  Gradually,  as 
civilization  improved,  the  necessity  for  defence 
decreased,  and  the  efforts  of  Edward  I.  to 
introduce  and  encourage  the  aits  in  England 
by  bringing  over  choice  workmen  and  artists 
from  France  led  to  a  marked  change  in  the 
style  of  architecture.  Simultaneously  with  the 
rapid  development  of  Ecclesiastical  Architec- 
ture, similar  progress  was  made  in  domestic 
lauildin^s ;  not  only  were  the  halls  enriched 
by  the  mtroduction  of  the  new  style  of  win- 
dows, with  their  tracery  in  geometrical  forms, 
but  the  plans  of  the  houses  themselves  were 
improved  and  enlarged,  and  the  number  of 
offices  increased.  This  advance  in  domestic 
architecture  continued  during  the  reigns  of 
the  second  and  third  Edwards,  during  which 
period  the  Decorated  Style  of  architecture 
prevailed.  (DECORArED.l  This  was  followed 
"by  the  Perpendicular  Style,  one  admirably 
adapted  for  domestic  buildings,  though  a 
decline  from  the  perfection  of  that  which 
preceded  it.  Many  houses  of  the  four- 
teenth century  are  of  large  extent  and  great 
magnificence,  and  testify  to  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  their  owners.  Examples  are 
seen  in  the  Bishops'  palaces  at  Wells,  Lincoln, 
St.  David's,  Southwell,  and  Norwich,  and  at 
Fenshurst  in  Kent.  The  troubled  state  of  the 
country  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
led  to  a  temporary  resumption  of  the  practice 
of  fortifying  buildings,  but  at  the  termination 
of  the  York  and  Lancaster  Wars,  the  fortified 


style  was  gradually  and  finally  abandoned  in 
England.  The  Tudor  Style,  with  its  square 
mouldings  over  porches  and  doors,  its  richly 
decorated  roofs,  and  heavy  ornamentation, 
prevailed  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  The 
ordinary  dwelling-houses  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  are  distinguished  princi- 
pally by  their  half-timber  construction,  the 
numerous  gates,  the  broad  low  windows, 
divided  by  simple  wooden  or  stone  muUions, 
in  the  gable-ends,  the  ornamentation  of  the  in- 
clined sides  of  the  gable-ends,  and  the  plain  or 
embattled  parapets.  In  many  cases  in  towns 
the  upper  story  is  built  projecting  over  the 
lower.  The  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
brought  with  it  a  taste  for  a  return  to  classical 
models,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  work  out 
a  national  style  combming  to  some  extent  the 
characteristics  of  the  Tudor  and  the  Classical. 
This  is  commonly  known  as  "Queen  Anne" 
Style.  The  buildings  are  generally  of  brick, 
solid  and  heavy.  The  domestic  architecture 
of  the  Georgian  era  is  a  very  debased  imitation 
of  the  Classical.  In  the  present  day  there  is 
no  essentially  characteristic  architectural 
.style.  Towards  the  end  of  last  century  a  new 
artistic  impetus  was  aroused,  called  into  exist- 
ence and  favoured  by  the  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  surveys  of  Grecian  architectural 
monuments.  An  attempt  was  made  to  return 
to  a  pure  classical  style,  or  to  good  models  of 
the  Queen  Anne,  or  foreign  styles.  Attention 
is  more  given  to  the  internal  and  sanitary  ar- 
rangements, while  the  introduction  of  iron  as 
a  building  material  has  enabled  architects  to 
introduce,  various  modifications. 

domestic  boiler,  s.  One  for  heating 
water  on  a  somewhat  large  scale  for  the  house- 
hold. Such  are  made  of  sheet-metal,  to  set 
upon  the  top  of  a  stove  occupying  two  of  the 
stove-holes  ;  or,  made  of  cast  iron,  they  form 
reservoirs  as  a  permanent  attachment  to  the 
stove.    [Wash-boiler,  Reservoir-stove.] 

domestic  economy,  s.  The  science  of  the 
economical  management  of  household  affairs. 

domestic  medicine,  s.  The  practice  or 
use  of  medicine  by  unprofessional  persons  in 
their  own  households. 

domestic-press,  s.  One  for  household 
use  for  pressing  honey,  lard,  tallow,  cheese, 
sausage,  or  fruit. 

*  do-mes'-tic-al,  a.  &  s.    [Eng,  domestic ;  -a?.  ] 

A,  As  adj.  :  The  same  as  Domestic,  a.  (q.v.) 

B.  As  substa7itive : 

1.  One  of  the  same  family  or  natio 

"Thor  wer  many  hia  pnreutes  and  domesticals  or 
hoxxaeholdea."— JVicoK;  Thucydides,  fol.  41. 

2.  A  servant.  (Southwell:  A  Hundred  Medit.) 
*d6-mSs'-tl-oal-l^,  adv.  {E,\\g.domestical;  -ly.] 

1.  In  relation  to  domestic  or  family  matters. 

2.  In  a  domestic  or  homely  manner;  in 
privacy. 

"  He  lived  domestically  aa  usual."— Orrer//;  On  Sjoift, 

3.  Privately,  not  openly. 

"la  it  not  a  itiirncle,  that  so  many  of  your  priests 
should  he  very  domestically  and  privily  uouvfiraaiit 
with  ladles,  and  yet  uoue  of  all  these  be  seorohed  ?  "— 
Sheldon:  Miracles  of  Aritichrist  (1610),  p.  las. 

*  d6-mes'-ti-cant,  a.  [Low  Lat.  domesticans, 
pa.  par.  of  domesHco,  from  Lat.  doTnesticus.] 
Forming  part  of  the  same  family ;  domesticated. 

"The  power  was  virtually  residing  and domesticant 
in  the  plurality  of  hia  aaaeBaora.'— ^'r  B.  Dering : 
Speeches,  p.  71, 

do-mes'-tit-cate,  u.f.  &  i.    [Low  Lat.  dorties- 
tico,  from  Lat.  domesticus ;  Fr.  domestiquer ; 
Ital.  domesticare;  Sp.  domesticar.] 
A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  accustom  to  live  near  houses  ;  to  make 
used  to  the  society  of  man  ;  to  tame. 

"But  with  doTneaticated  ahoep  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  honia  ia  not  a  firmly-ftxed  character  "— 
Darunn  :  Descent  of  Alan  (1971),  pt.  ii.,  ch,  vili. 

2.  To  nmke  accustomed  to  a  domestic  life 
and  the  management  of  domestic  affairs. 


3.  To  make  used  or  accustomed  ;  to  fami- 
liarize. 

"  Having  the  entry  into  your  houae,  and  being  half 
domesticated  by  their  situation."— Jurfte .'  Letter  to  a 
Hember  of  the  JVational  Assembly. 

4.  To  introduce  into  cultivation  in  gardens, 
greenhouses,  &c. 

*  B.  IntraTis. :  To  live  at  home  ;  to  be  do- 
mesticated. 

','  ?'?™.®  *?o^e3*  and  tender-hearted  man,  whose  love 
might  induce  him  to  domesticate  with  her."— ^. 
Brooke :  Fool  of  quality,  i.  305. 


do-mes'-tl-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Domes- 
ticate.] 

do-mes'-ti-cat-ing,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  a.  [Do- 
mesticate.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  partlcip.  adj. .  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  mihst. :  The  act  or  process  of  making 
domesticated;  domestication. 

do-mes-ti-ca'-tion,  &.     [Eng.  domesticat(e)  ; 

-ion.] 

1,  The  act  of  making  domesticated,  or  living 
much  at  home  and  in  privacy. 

2,  The  act  of  making  accustomed  to  the 
society  or  presence  of  man  ;  taming. 

3,  The  act  of  bringing  into  cultivation  from 
a  wild  state. 

*  do-mes'-ti-9i§e,  v.t.  [Eng.  do^nestic:  -ise.] 
To  render  domestic  ;  to  domesticate. 

"Tha.tdomeBticising^3evera^e."—Southey  :  Doctor. 

■  d6m-es-ti9'-i-tjr,  i.-.  [Fr.  domesticiti,  from 
Low  Lat.  domesticitas,  from  Lat.  domesticus  = 
domestic  (q.v.),] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  domestic. 
"There   ia   more  domesticity  and  real  substantial 

happiness."— SoM(A«y;  Letters,  iv.  49. 

2.  A  domestic  or  private  matter,  business, 
or  habit. 

"A  glance  Into  the  domesticities  ag&ui."~Carlyle : 
Letters  &  Speech^ts  of  CromweU,  iii.  1B7. 

^  do-mes'-tic-ness,  s.  [Eng.  domestic; 
-ness.\    The  state  of  being  domestic.     {Ash.) 

do-mes'-tics»  s.    [Domestic,  B.  6.] 

dom'-ett,  s.     [Prob.  from  a  proper  name.] 

Fabric:  A  plain  cloth  of  open  make,  of 
which  the  warp  is  of  cotton  and  the  weft  of 
wool.  It  is  of  a  description  of  baize,  and 
resembles  a  kind  of  white  flannel  made  in 
Germany.  It  is  manufactiu-ed  both  in  white 
and  black,  the  former  of  28  inches  in  width, 
the  latter  of  36  inches,  and  there  are  forty-six 
yards  in  the  piece.  Both  kinds  are  used  us 
lining  materials  in  articles  of  dress,  and  in 
America  to  line  coffin  caskets  likewise. 

do-m^y'-kite,  s.  [From  the  Chilian  mineral- 
ogist Domeyko,  who  described  it,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -lie  (Min.)(q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  reniform  and  also  massive  or  dis- 
seminated mineral,  of  a  tin-white  to  steel-grey 
colour.  Hardness,  3— 3*5  ;  sp.  gr.,  7-~7'50; 
lustre  metallic,  but  dull  on  exposure.  It 
occurs  in  (Jhili,  North  America,  &c.    (Davies.) 

*  d6m'-2c-al»  a.  [Eng.  dom(e) ;  ical]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  dome ;  shaped  like  a  dome,  dome-like. 

"The  lustre  reflected  from  every  part  of  the  earth, 
and  from  the  wide  dom/cal  scoop  above  it." — T.  Hardy : 
Fax  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  vii,,  p.  86. 

dom'-i'9De,  *  d6m'-i-9il.  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
domidlium  —  a.  house,  a  habitation,  from  dom^i.s 
—  a  house,  and  ciiium,  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  cdo  =  to  hide.    {Skeat.y] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

*  (1)  A  house. 

"This  famous  (iomici^e  waa  brought  with  these  ap- 
purtenances in  one  night  from  Nazareth."— Brewing. • 
Saul  and  Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  303. 

(2)  A  residence,  a  place  of  abode,  a  home. 

"  When  .TJi  alien  has  chosen  his  domicil  in  the  seat 
of  peace."— *'(>  W.  Jones .-  Comment,  on  the  Sirijiyyah. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  seat,  an  abiding  place. 
"^(2)  A  compartment,  a  part. 
"One  of  the  cells  or  domicils  of  the  understand ing" 
which  is  memory."— Bacon  .■  OnLeamivig,  bk.  ii.,  ch,  xii- 

IL  Lau) : 

\.  The  place  of  residence  of  an  individual  or 
a  family ;  the  place  wliere  one  habitually 
resides,  and  which  he  looks  upon  as  his  home, 
as  distinguished  from  places  where  one  resides 
temporarily  or  occasionally.  Domicile  is  of 
three  sorts  :  (1)  Domicile  of  origin  or  nativity, 
which  is  that  of  the  parents  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  ;  (2)  Domicile  of  choice,  which  is  that 
place  in  which  a  person  voluntarily  chooses 
as  his  residence  and  home ;  (3)  Domicile  by 
02)eration  of  law,  as  that  of  a  wife  acquired  by 
marriage. 

2.  The  length  of  time  during  which  a  party 
must  have  resided  in  a  county  in  order  to 
give  jurisdiction  in  civil  causes  :  as  in  Scot- 
hmd,  Avhere  a  residence  of  forty  days  is  neces- 
sary by  the  law. 


bo^,  b^;  p^t»  jS^l:  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^t.     ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -^lon  =  zhun.  -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  h^l.  deL 
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domicile— dominical 


dom'-i-^Ue,  v.t.  [Ft.  domicilier ;  Sp.  domi- 
ciliar.]  [Domicile,  s.]  To  establish  in  a  fixed 
place  of  residence ;  to  provide  with  a  domicile ; 
to  domiciliate. 

' '  An  Iriahinau  by  birth,  but  for  many  yeara  domiciled 
iu  Demnark."— Dr.  PhiUimore  :  Reports,  vol.  ii.,  p.  332. 

dom'-i-^iled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DouicrLE,  v.] 

A.  As  pi.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  a  domicile  or  fixed 
place  of  residence. 

2.  Comm.  :  Made  payable  at  some  specified 
house  :  said  of  loans,  the  interest  coupons  of 
which  are  payable  at  a  certain  bouse.  The 
phrase  is  also  used  in  reference  to  bills  payable 
in  a  given  country  ;  as,  bills  domiciled  in 
France,  Germany,  &c.    (Bithell.) 

dom-i-fil-i-ar-iy,  a.  [Fr.  domidliaire,  from 
Low  Lat.  domiciliariiis,  from  domidlium.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  one's 
domicile,  house,  or  residence. 

" Domiciliary Tightaot the citizeu."— if otJ-ey.  (Webster.) 

2.  Law :  Made  under  authority  at  a  jirivate 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  sus- 
pected persons  or  things. 

"It  could  be  levied  ouly  by  meana  of  domiciUaru 
viBita."~JUacaulay :  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  iii. 

*  d6m-i-9a'-i~ate,'  v.t.  [Lat.  domicilUum), 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ate.] 

1.  The  same  as  Domicile  (q.v.). 

2.  To  domesticate. 

"  The  propagation  and  nature,  the  life  and  service, 
of  the  domtciliated  animala."— Powna/i .-  On  Antigui. 
ties  (1782),  p.  61. 

*  ddm-l-^il'-i-at-ed,  pa,  par.  or  a.     [DoMi- 

CILLiTE.] 

*  d6m-i-9il-i-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  domiciliat(e)  ; 
-ion.}  A  permanent  residence  in  a  place  ;  the 
occupation  of  a  domicile. 

*  d6m-i-9il'-i-at-mg,  pr.  par.  &  s.    (Domi- 

CIUATE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  same  as  DoMiciLns-Q,  s.  (q.v.) 

2.  The  act  of  making  domestic  or  tame  ; 
domestication. 

d6m'-i-5il-mg,  pr.  par.  &  s.     [Domicile,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  suhst.  :  The  establishing  in,  or  occu- 
pation of,  a  domicile  ;  domiciliation. 

*  dom'-i-oul-tiire,  s.  [Lat.  damns  =  a  house, 
and  cultura  =  cultivation,  culture  (q.v.).]  The 
management  of  domestic  affairs;  household 
management,  domestic  economy. 

*  dom-i-f  l-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  dcmify  (2), 
V.  ;  -aiion.] 

Astral.  :  The  astrological  division  of  the 
teavens  into  twelve  houses.    (Ash.) 

*d6m'-i-fy  (1),  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  domijlco,  from 
Lat.  dmio  =  to  tame,  and/ocio  (pass.^o.)  =  to 
make.]    To  tame. 

*d6m'-i-fy  (2),  v.t.  [Fr.  dmnijier,  from  Lat. 
.  dom'Us=a  house,  and  facia  (pass.  ^)=to  make.] 
Astral. :  To  divide,  aa  the  heavens,  into 
twelve  houses,  by  means  of  six  great  circles, 
called  circles  of  position,  in  order  to  erect  a 
scheme  or  horoscope. 

ddm'-i-na,  s.   [Lat.,  fern,  of  dxymimts  =  a  lord.] 
LoAv:   A  title  given  to  a.  lady  who  is    a 
baroness  in  her  own  right. 

*  d5in'-i-nan9e,  *  d6m'-i-nan'-9^,  s.  [Lat. 
dominans,  pr.  par.  of  dmninor  =  to  dominate 
(q-T.).]  Predominance,  superiority,  power, 
authority,  ascendency. 

dom'-i-nant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  dominer 
~  to  dom'inate  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Ruling,  governing,  predominant ;  having 
the  superiority  or  predominance. 


2.  Followed  by  the  prep.  over. 

"Those  advantages  that  enabled  their  parents  to 
tecoTae  doTninant  over  their . compatriots."— i)o7-Mrf/i; 
Origin  of  Species  (1859),  ch.  ii. ,  p.  54 

II,  Technically : 

1.  MvMc:  [Dominant  chord]. 


2.  Scots  Law :  [Dominant  tenement], 
B.  As  snhstantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  is  in  authority  or 
power  ;  a  ruler,  a  superior. 
2.  Music : 

(1)  The  name  now  given  to  the  fifth  note  of  the 
scale  of  any  key,  counting  upwards.  Thus  G  is 
the  dominant  in  the  key  of  C,  Fin  that  of  B  flat, 
and  F  sharp  in  that  of  B.  It  is  so  called 
because  the  key  of  a  passage  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished for  certain  unless  some  chox'd  iu  it 
ha.s  this  note  for  root ;  for  which  reason  also 
it  is  called  in  German  der  kerrscliende  ton. 
'l'\ni  dominant  plays  a  most  important  part  in 
cadences,  in  which  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
l<ey  should  be  strongly  marked ;  and  it  is 
therefore  the  point  of  rest  in  the  imperfect 
cadence  or  half-close,  and  the  point  of  depar- 
ture to  the  tonic  in  the  perfect  cadence,  or 
fidl  close.  It  also  marks  the  division  of  the 
scale  into  two  pai-ts :  as  in  fugues,  in  which, 
if  a  subject  commences  with  the  tonic,  its 
answer  commences  with  the  dominant,  and 
vice  versd.  In  the  sonata  form  it  used  to  be 
almost  invariable  for  the  second  subject  to  be 
in  the  key  of  the  dominant,  except  when  the 
movement  was  in  a  minor  key,  in  which  case 
it  was  optional  for  that  part  of  the  movement 
to  be  in  the  relative  major.    (Grave.) 

(2)  The  reciting  note  of  Gregorian  chants. 
(Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

dominant-Chord,  s. 

Miis.  :  A  chord  formed  by  grouping  three 
tones  rising  by  intervals  of  a  third  from  the 
dominant.  It  is  found  almost  invariably 
before  the  tonic  chord  which  closes  the 
perfect  cadence. 

dominant-tenement,  ^. 

Scots  Law  :  A  tenement  or  subject  in  favour 
of  which  a  servitude  exists  or  is  constituted 
over  another  tenement,  called  the  servient 
(ci.v.). 

dom'-i-nate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  domiTiatus,  pa. 
par.  of  dominor  =  to  be  lord  or  master  : 
daminiis  —  a  lord  ;  Fr.  dominer ;  Sp.  daminar; 
Ital.  dominare.] 

I,  Trans. :  To  predominate  or  prevail  over  ; 
to  rule,  to  regulate,  to  govern. 

"  We  everywhere  meet  with  Slavonian  uationa  either 
dominant  or  dominated."— Tooke.    ( Webster.) 

II.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  have  authority  or  power. 


2.  To  predominate,  to  prevail. 

"The  system  of  Aristotle  still  dominated  in  the 
Universitiea." — Ballam:  literature  of  Jfiddle  Ages, 
pt.  liL,  ch.  iL 

dom'-i-nat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dominate.] 

dom-i-nat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.      [Domi- 
nate, v.] 

j        A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  condition  of  being 
dominant ;  domination. 

dom-i-na'-tion,  "dom-i-na-ci-on, 
* dom-y-na-ci-oun,  s.    [Fr.  domination; 

O.  Fr.  &  Sp.  dominadon  ;  Fort.  dominaQuo ; 
Ital.  dominazione,   all  from  Lat.   daminatio, 
from  dominxitus,  pa.  par.  of  dominar  =  to  be 
lord  or  master,]    [Dominate.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  exercise  of  power  or  authority  ;  rule, 
go^'ernraent. 

"The  Irish  who  remained  within  the  English  pale 
were,  one  and  bJI,  hostile  to  the  English  domination." 
—Macaulay :  Eist,  Eng.,  ch,  xvii. 

2.  Arbitrary  or  tyrannical  exercise  of 
power ;  tyranny. 

"Ireland,  cursed  by  the  domination  of  race  over 
TAcei.'  —Macaulay :  Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

3.  A  ruling  party  ;  a  party  in  authority  or 
power. 

"  I  would  rather  by  far  see  it  [the  Constitution] 
resolved  into  any  other  form,  than  lost  in  that  austere 

and  jusoleut  domination  [the  aristocracy].  "—Burke  ■ 
Causes  i-f  Present  Discontent. 

II.  Relig.  (PI.):  One  of  the  supposed  orders 
of  angels. 

"Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  xJowera." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  V.  601. 

*  dom'-i-na^tive,  a.    [Eng.  dominaUfi);  -ive.] 
1,    Pertaining   to    government   or   ruling ; 
governing,  regulating. 

"In  wisdom  and  dominative  virtue."— Sir  E.  Sandys : 
State  vf  Religion. 


2.  Imperious,  insolent,  domineering,  dicta- 
torial. 

*  dom'-i-nar-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  A  ruling  or  govern- 
ing jjower ;  a  presiding  authority. 

"  A  sign 
Which  shall  control  the  elements,  whereof 
We  are  the  dom.inalora."        Byron  :  Manfred,  1.  L 

*  dom'-i-ne,  «.    [Dominie.] 

dom-i-neer',  v.i.  &  t.    [Fi%  dominer,  from 
Lat.   dominor  =  to  be   lord    or   master,    to 
dominate  (q.v.).] 
I.  Intransitive ; 

1.  To  rule  in  an  arrogant,  insolent,  and 
tyrannical  manner  ;  to  tyrannize. 

2.  To  act  in  an  insolent,  overbearing  manner; 
to  assume  superiority  over  others ;  to  bluster, 
to  hector. 

"To  teach  the  people  to  cringe  and  the  prince  to 
dom.ineer.'  — Macaulay  :  Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  To  exercise  sole  control  or  authority. 
"  Ala.9 !  the  endowment  of  immortal  power 

Is  matched  unequally  with  custom,  time, 

And  domineering  faculties  of  sense, 

In  aJL"  Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*  II.  Trans. :  To  rule,  to  govern,  to  assume 
or  exercise  power,  authority,  or  control  over. 
"  Each  village-fable  domineers  in  turn 
His  brain's  distempered  nerves." 

Walpole :  Mysterious  Mother,  IL  2. 

dom-i-neex*'ed,2?a,  par.  or  a.    [Domineer,] 

dom-i-neer'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.  [Domi- 
neer,] 

A,  &  S,  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb).  ^ 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  behaving  with 
insolence,  arrogance,  or  bluster. 

dom-m'-l-ca,  a.  [Lat.  fern,  of  dominions  = 
pertaining  to  a  lord  or  master  j  d(m,inus  = 
lord,  master,] 

^  (1)  Baminica  ad  palmas : 

Eccles.  :  Palm  Sunday  (q.v.) 

(2)  Dominica  alba : 
Eccles.  :  Whitsunday  (q.v.). 

(3)  Dominica  de  Passione : 
Eccles. :  Passion  Sunday,  the  fifth  Sunday  in 

Lent, 

(4)  Dominica  dies : 
Eccles. :  Tlie  Lord's  Day,  Sunday, 

(5)  Dominica  in  albis  : 
Eccles. :  Low  Sunday,  the  Sunday  next  after 

Easter  Day ;  so  called  because  on  that  day 
those  who  had  been  baptized  on  Easter  Day 
put  off  their  white  garments. 

dom-in'-i-cal,  a.  &  s.     [Low  Lat.  dominicalis 
=  pertaining  to  the  dies  dominica  =  the  Lord's 
Day,  or  Sunday.]    [Dominica.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  denoting  the  Lord's  Day 
or  Sunday.    [Dominical  letter.] 

"  The  cycle  of  the  moon  serves  to  shew  the  epacts. 
and  that  of  the  sun  the  dominical  letter,  throagho^ 
all  their  variations," — Solder :  On  Tittle. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  our  Lord  :  as, 
the  dominical  (or  Lord's)  prayer. 

"The  space  betwixt  this  and  Pentecost,  and  every 
dominical  in  the  year," — Eammond :  Sermons,  set.  9. 


*  B.  ,4  s  substantive : 

1.  The  Lord's  Day  or  Sunday. 

2.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

3.  A  kind  of  veil  worn  by  women  at  the 
Holy  Communion. 

"We  decree  that  euery  woman  when  she  dooth 
communicate  haue  her  dominical."— Jewell:  Jieplie 
to  M.  Sarding,  p  73. 

i.  The  Dominical  letter  (q.v,). 
"  My  red  dominical,  my  golden  letter : 
0,  that  your  face  were  not  so  full  of  O'a  I" 

Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

5.  The  Lord's  house,  a  church. 

"Then  began  Christian  (Jburches,  Oratorlea,  or 
iJomtnfcnt^to  outshine  the  temples  of  heathen  gods.'— 
Qauden  :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p,  351. 

6,  (PI.) :  The  scripture  lessons  appointed  to 
be  read  on  Sundays. 

dominical-letter,  s.  Also  called  the 
Sunday  letter.  In  the  Calendar  the  first 
seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  applied  to 
the  days  of  the  week,  the  letter  A  being 
always  given  to  the  flr.st  of  January,  wliatever 
that  day  may  be,  and  the  others  in  succession 
to  the  following  days.  If  the  year  consisted 
of  364  days,  making  an  exact  number  of  weeks 
it  is  evident  that  no  change  would  ever  take 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^l,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  p6t 
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place  in  these  letters :  thus,  supposing  the 
lirst  of  Januaiy  to  he  Sunday,  all  the  Sundays 
would  be  represented  hy  A,  not  only  in  that 
year,  but  in  all  succeeding  years.  There 
beiny,  however,  365  days,  the  letter  A  is 
repeated  for  the  31st  of  December,  and  conse- 
quently the  Sunday  letter  for  the  following 
year  will  he  G,  and  in  the  third  year  F.  If 
every  year  were  common,  the  process  would 
continue  regularly,  and  a  cycle  of  seven  years 
would  suffice  to  restore  the  same  letters  to  the 
same  days  as  before.  But  the  intervention  of 
a  day  in  every  bissextile  or  leap  year  occa- 
sions a  variation  in  this  respect.  The  bis- 
sextile year  containing  366  days  instead  of 
365,  will  throw  the  dominical  letter  of  the 
following  year  back  two  letters ;  so  that  if  the 
dominical  letter  at  the  beginning  of  any  leap 
year  be  C,  the  dominical  letter  of  the  follow- 

■  ing  year  will  be  A,  and  not  B.  This  alteration 
is  not  effected  by  dropping  a  letter  altogether, 
but  by  changing  the  dominical  letter  at  the 
end  of  February,  where  the  intercalation  of  a 
day  takes  place.  The  following  rule  is  given 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Frayer,  to  find  the 
Dominical  or  Sunday  letter  according 
to  the  calendar  in  the  Prayer-book  ; 
"  Until  the  year  2099  inclusive,  add  to 
the  year  of  our  Lord  its  fourth  part, 
omitting  fractions,  and  also  the  num- 
ber 6 :  divide  the  sum  by  7  ;  and  if 
there  is  no  remainder,  then  A  is  the 
Sunday  letter ;  but  if  any  number 
remaineth,  then  the  letter  standing 
against  that  number  In  the  small  annexed 
table,  is  the  Sunday  letter." 

dom-in'-i-can,  a.  &  s.    [See  del] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  St.  Do- 
minic, or  the  Dominicans. 

B.  As  mbstantive : 
Church  History : 

1.  One  of  a  religious  order  called  in  some 
places  Prffidicantes  or  Preaching  Friars,  and 
in  France  Jacobins,  from  their  first  convent  in 
Paris  being  in  the  Rue  St.  Jaques.  They  took 
their  ordinary  name  from  their  founder,  Do- 
minic de  Guzman  (afterwards  canonized  under 
the  name  of  St.  Dominic),  a  Spanish  eccle- 
siastic, l3orn  in  1170  at  Calaliorza,  in  Old 
Castile.  He  was  first  canon  and  archdeacon 
of  Osuma  or  Osraa ;  he  afterwards  preached 
with  great  fervour  and  vehemence  against 
the  Albigenses 
in  Languedoc, 
where  he  laid  the 
first  foundations 
of  his  order,  the 
special  purpose 
of  which  was  to 
oppose  the  doc 
triiies  of  the 
Albigenses.  The 
new  order  was 
approved  of  in 
1215  by  Pope  In 
nocent  III.,  and 
confirmed  in  1216 
by  a  bull  of  Pope 
Honorius  III 
under  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustine,  a 
rule  to  which  they 
have  adhered,  al- 
though they  subsequently  adopted  a  white  habit 
resembling  that  of  the  Cai-thusians,  in  place  of 
their  original  black  dress.  They  were  under  a 
vow  of  absolute  poverty.  In  England  they  were 
called  Black  Friars,  and  in  1276  the  Corporation 
of  London  gave  them  two  streets  near  the 
Thames,  where  they  erected  a  convent,  whence 
that  part  is  called  Blackfriars.  The  Domini- 
cans took  a  principal  part  in  the  Inquisition, 
and  St.  Don^iinic  (died  1221)  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  Inquisitor- General.  He  is  repre- 
sented with  a  sparrow  by  his  side,  and  with  a 
dog  carrying  a  burning  torch  in  its  mouth. 

2.  One  of  an  order  of  nuns  founded  by  St. 
Dominic  under  the  same  rules  as  the  friars, 
but  devoted  to  industry. 

Jt.  One  of  an  order  of  knights,  also  founded 
by  St.  Dominic,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  heresy  by  force  of  arms. 

^  Tertiaries  of  St.  Dominic :  To  the  friars, 
nuns,  and  knights  mentioned  aoove,  St. 
Dominicadded,  in  1221,  the  Tertiaries— persons 
who,  without  forsaking  secular  life  or  even  the 
marriage-tie,  connected  themselves  with  the 
Order  by  undertaking  certain  obligations,  such 
as  to  dress  plainly,  to  live  soberly,  to  carry  no 
weapon  of  offence,  and  to  perform  stated  devo- 
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tions.  Similar  orders  existed  in  connection 
with  the  Franciscans  and  the  Premonstraten- 
sians.  The  members  were  entitled  to  be  buried 
in  the  habit  of  the  Order. 

*  ddm-in'-i-9ide,  s.  [Lat.  dominus  =  a  lord, 
a  master,  and  ccedo  =  to  kill.] 

1.  The  act  of  killing  one's  master. 

2.  One  who  kills  his  master. 

dom'-i-nie,  s.  [Lat.  domine,  voc.  sing,  of 
dmnimis  =  a  lord,  a  master.]  A  pedagogue, 
a  schoolmaster. 

do-min-lon  (ion  as  yim),  *do-inin-i- 

oun,   s.      [Low    Lat.    dominie,    from    Lat. 
dominium,  from  dominus  =  a  lord,  a  master ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  domi)iio.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Sovereign  authority ;  lordship,  supreme 
power  or  control. 

"  Aud  a  mighty  king  shall  stand  up,  that  shall  rule 
with  great  dominion.'  —Dan.  xl.  3. 

2.  The  power  or  right  of  governing ;  con- 
trol, rule,  government. 

"  To  have  lordship  or  doTniniouii 
la  the  bounds  of  this  little  toun." 

Lydgate :  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 

3.  A  power,  right,  or  authority  o'v'er  to  dis- 
pose of  at  pleasure  ;  the  uncontrolled  right  of 
possession  or  use. 

"He  could  not  have  private  dominion  over  that 
which  was  under  the  private  dominion  of  another." — 

4.  A  predominating  power  or  influence ; 
predominance,  ascendency. 

5.  A  district,  region,  or  conntiy  under  a 
cei-tain  government,  or  subject  to  the  autho- 
rity of  a  certain  sovereign  (generally  in  the 
plural). 

"  Hieb  as  bis  topmost  boughs  to  heaven  ascend, 
So  low  his  roots  to  hell's  dom.inion  tend." 

Dryden:   Virgil;  Ceorpic  ii.  401,  402. 

*  6.  The  seat  of  government  or  authority. 


II,  Script. :  The  same  as  Domination 
(q.v.). 

"  Whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominioiu,  or  princi- 
palities, or  powers." — Colosslans  i.  16, 

Tf  (1)  Arma  of  Dominion : 

Her. :  Arms  of  dominion  are  those  belonging 
to  kingdoms  or  states,  and  officially  worn 
by  those  who  are  their  de  facto  sovereigns 
(Glossary  of  Heraldry.) 

(2)  Dominion  of  Canada : 

Geog. :  A  territory  and  government  consti- 
tuted by  Act  of  Parliament  on  March  20, 18(37, 
by  the  union  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and' 
New  Brunswick,  to  which,  on  July  1,  1873, 
was  added  Prince  Edward's  Island. 

U  For  the  difference  between  dominion  and 
territory,  see  Territory.] 

Dominion-day,  s.  A  Canadian  National 
holiday  (July  1)  to  commemorate  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  (July  1, 
18ti7). 

do-min'-i-iim,  s.  [Lat.,  ft'om  dominus  =  a 
lord,  a  master.] 

Rom.  Law :  The  right  by  which  any  one 
exercised  control  over  property,  and  by  which 
he  was  entitled  to  retain  or  alienate  it  at 
pleasure,  as  opposed  to  a  mere  life  interest,  or 
possessory  or  equitable  right. 

■[[  (1)  Dominium  directum,: 

Feudal  Law:  The  interest  or  superiority 
vested  in  the  superior. 

(2)  Dominium  utile : 

Feudal  La%o :  The  interest  or  property 
vested  in  the  vassal,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  lord. 

dom'-i-no,  s.  [Sp.,  originally  =  a  dress 
worn  by  a  master,  from  domine  =  a  master,  a 
teacher  ;  Lat.  dominus  =  a  lord,  a  master ; 
Ital.  domino.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language . 

*  I.  A  kind  of  hood  worn  by  canons  of  a 
cathedral  church. 

^2.  A  hood  or  cape  worn  by  priests  when 
officiating  in  winter,  to  protect  the  head  and 
face. 

'^3.  A  mourning- veil  for  women. 

"nomine,  a  kind  of  hood  or  habit  for  the  head 
worn  by  canons ;  and  hence  also  a  fashion  of  vail 
used  by  some  women  that  mourn."— iadiea'  Bictionarv 
{1694).  * 

4.  A  masquerade-dress  worn  for  disguise  by 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  consisting  of  an 


ample  cloak  or  mantle  vfith  wide  sleeves  and 
a  hood  removable  at  pleasure.    It  was  usually 


of  black  silk,  but  sometimes  of  other  colours 
and  materials. 

5.  A  kind  of  half-mask  worn  by  ladies  when 
travelling  or  promenading,  at  masquerades, 
&c.,  as  a  partial  disguise  for  the  features. 

6.  A  person  wearing  a  domino. 

7.  (PI):  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
IL  Games : 

1.  {PI.) :  A  game  played  generally  by  two  or 
four  persons  with  twenty-eight  oblong  pieces 
of  ivory  or  bone,  or  wood  faced  with  ivory  or 
bone,  marked,  after  the  manner  of  dice,  on 
one  side,  which  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  a 
transverse  line,  with  all  the  possible  combina- 
tions from  double  blank  to  double  six.  The 
game  consists  in  matching  the  numbers  on 
either  of  the  ends  of  the  pieces  played  with 
similar  numbers  from  the  pieces  in  the  player's 
hand;  the  players  "putting  down"  alter- 
nately. In  some  cases  the  dominoes  are 
numbered  up  to  double  nine. 

2.  One  of  the  pieces  with  which  the  game 
of  dominoes  is  played. 

3.  When  a  i)layer  has  matched  all  his  pieces, 
he  is  said  to  be  domino. 

dom'-i-nus,  s.    [Lat.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  title  of  respect  formerly 
given  to  clergymen,  lords  of  manors,  &c. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Law : 

(1)  In  civil  law,  one  who  possesses  anything 
by  right. 

(2)  In  feudal  law,  one  who  granted  part  of 
his  estate  to  another  to  be  enjoyed  in  fee. 

2.  Univ. :  A  student  who  has  passed  his 
final  B.A.  examination  :  usually  written  Ds. 

3.  Eccles. :  In  Roman  Catholic  seminaries,  a 
student  who  has  not  yet  received  the  tonsure. 

*  d6m'-it~a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  domito  =  to  tame.) 
Capable  of  being  tamed. 

"  Animals  more  domitable,  domestic,  and  subject  to 
be  governed."— Sir  J/.  Hale. 

dom -ite,  s.  [From  the  Puy-de-D(5wie  in  Au- 
vergne,  France,  where  it  is  found,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  earthy  variety  of  trachyte,  re- 
sembling a  sandy  chalk  in  its  appearance,  and 
gritty  feeling.  It  is  of  a  white  or  greyish- 
white  colour. 

^don,  v.t.  &i.    [Do.] 

don,  CF.    [Sp.,  from  Lat.  dominus.]    [Dan.] 

1.  A  title  in  Spain  now  given  to  all  classes, 
but  formerly  restricted  to  the  upper  classes  ; 
sir,  Siguier. 

"  He  had  a  Spanish  name,  spoke  Spauish,  and  affected 
the  grave  deportment  of  a  Spanish  d<m," — Macaulay  : 
Hitt.  Eng. ,  ch.  xaciv. 

2.  Univ. :  A  fellow  of  a  college. 

"  The  trio  of  undergraduates  .  .  .  passed  otbera,  who 
were  evidently  dons,  without  the  slightest  notice." — 
CiUkbert  Bede  :  Verdant  Green,  pt.  i.,  ch.  viil. 

3.  A  person  of  high  position  or  importance  ; 
a  leader,  a  chief. 

"  I  see  a  great  many  of  your  brotherhood  waiting  to 
know  what  will  befall  their  mighty  Don."—McLcavlay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv, 

4.  Onewho  assumes  airs  of  great  importance. 

"  For  the  great  dtms  of  wit — 
Phosbufl  gives  them  full  privilege  alone 
To  damn  all  others,  and  cry  up  their  own." 

Dryden  :  Epilogue  to  Indian  Emperor. 

don,  V.t.  [A  contraction  of  do  on.]  [Do,  v.] 
To  put  on,  to  invest  with,  to  assume  :  the 
opposite  to  dojf  (q.v.). 


bSil,  b6^;  poftt,  j<J^l;  cat.  9ell,  chorus.  5hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.  ph  =  f. 
HSian,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhiin.     -cious,  -tious.  -«ious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  b§I,  d^L 
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don'-a,  s.    [Donna.] 

*  don'-a-ble,  a.    [Lat.  dondbilis,  from  dono  — 

to  give",  to  present.]    That  may  or  uan  be  given. 

don-a-car'-gsTr-ite,  s.      [Gr.  S6va^  {donax), 
genit.  &6vaKo<;  (lionakos)  ~  a  reed  ;  apyvpos  {ar- 
guros)  —  white  metal  .  .  .  silver,  and  suff.  -ite 
(Mui.)(q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Freieslebenite  (q.v.). 

*  don'-a-cite,  s.  [Lat.  donax  (genit.  donac(isy 
(q.v.).,* and  suff.  -ite  {Palceont.)  (q.v.).] 

PalcBont. :  A  fossil  Donax.  If  clearly  iden- 
tified as  of  that  genus,  it  is  now  simply  called 
Donax. 

*don-a-ker»  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  cattle- 
stealer.     [DUNAKER.] 

*d6ll'-a-r^,  s.  &a.  [Lat.  doimrium  =  (I) 
the  place  in  a  temple  wliere  presents  to  the 
gods  were  kept ;  a  treasury-chamber  ;  (2)  an 
offering  to  the  gods  ;  donuin  =  a  gift ;  dono  = 
to  give  as  a  present.] 

A.  As  suhst. :  Anything  given  or  offered  for 
sacred  purposes ;  a  votive  offering, 

"  Candles  and  other  donaries  to  the  Virgin  Mary."  — 
Taylor:  DiAStKtsive  froin  Popery,  pt.  ii..  bk.  i. 

B.  As  adj. :  Given  or  offered  for  sacred 
purposes  ;  votive,  dedicated. 

*d6n'-at,  *d6n'-et,  s.  [From  MJhiS  Dona- 
itiis,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  born  c.  a.d.  333. 
He  was  the  preceptor  of  St.  Jerome,  and 
wrote  commentaries  on  Virgil  and  Terence, 
and  a  work  upon  grammar,  which  long  enjoyed 
■great  celebrity.] 

1.  A  grammar. 

"As  the  common  rfoHc;  berith  himsilfe  towards  the 
fall  kvmnyng of  Latyn,  so  this  booke for G-oddis  lawee  : 
therefore  this  booke  maybe  conveniently  called  the 
donet  or  key  to  the  Criaten  Religioun."— /*ecoci  :  Re- 
pressor (Introd.). 

2.  A  primer,  or  introduction  to  any  subject, 
art,  profession,  or  science. 

"Thanne  drowe  I  me  amonge  draperea  ray  donet  t-o 
leme."  P.  Plowman,  bfc.  v.  209. 

*  don'-a-ta-ry*  ^-  [Eng.  donat{e) ;  -ary.]  The 
same  a's  Donatory  (q.v). 

t  do'-nate,  v.t.  [Lat.  donatus,  pa.  par.  of  dono 
=  to  give  as  a  present ;  donum  =  a  gift.]  To 
give  as  a  donation ;  to  contribute,  to  subscribe. 
(American.) 

*  do'-na-tif,  *  do-na-tife,  u.    [Donative.] 

dd-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  donatio,  from  donatiis, 
pa.  par.  of  dono  =  to  give  as  a  present ;  Fr. 

donation;  Sp.  doiiaclon;  Ital.  donazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Theact  of  giving,  bestowing,  or  granting; 
a  gift,  a  grant. 

"  It  was  wiae  natui-e'a  end  in  the  donation, 
To  be  his  evidence  now." 

Shafcesp.  :  Cymbeline,  v.  5, 

2,  That  which  is  given  or  bestowed  gratui- 
tously ;  a  gift. 

"  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate  ; 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless'd  lovers."      Shafcesp. :  Tempest,  iv.  l, 

3,  Spec. ;  A  charitable  gift,  benefaction,  or 
contribution. 

\       "Voluntary  donatioiis   to  the  charity-box." — Anec- 
dotes of  Sp.  Watson,  ii.  113. 

II.  Law  :  The  act  or  contract  by  which  any 
Hhing,  or  the  use  of  and  right  to  it,  is  trans- 
,f erred  as  a  free  gift  to  any  person  or  corpora- 
tion ;  .a  deed  of  gift.  Two  things  are  required 
,to  make  a  donation  valid  ;  (1)  that  there  is 
legal  capacity  in  the  donor  to  give,  and  in  the 
donee  to  receive,  and  (2)  that  there  is  consent, 
■delivery,  and  acceptance. 

%  Donation  Tnortis  causa  : 

Law:  When  a  person  in  his  last  .sickness, 
apprehending  his  dissolution  near,  delivers  or 
causes  to  be  delivered  to  another  the  possession 
of  any  personal  goods,  under  which  have  been 
included  bonds,  and  bills  drawn  by  the  de- 
ceased upon  his  banker,  to  keep  in  case  of 
his  decease,  such  delivery  is  said  to  be  a 
ilnnation  mortis  causa.  This  gift,  if  the  donor 
dies,  needs  not  the  assent  of  his  executor  ;  yet 
it  shall  not  prevail  against  creditors,  and  is 
accompanied  with  this  implied  trust,  that,  if 
the  donor  lives,  the  property  thereof  shall 
revert  to  himself,  being  only  given  in  contem- 
plation of  death,  or  mortis  causa.     (Blackstone.) 

donation  party,  s.  A  party  nr  number 
of  persons  assembling  at  the  bouse  of  one 
person,  as  of  the  parish  clergyman,  each 
bringing  a  present.    {American.) 


If  For  the  difference  between  donation  and 
gijt,  see  Gift. 

Don'-a-tlsm,  s.     [Low  Lat.  Donatismus ;  Fr. 

Donatisme.  ] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  The  doctrines  or  principles  of 
the  Donatists  (q.v.). 

Don' -artist,   s.      [Low    Lat.  Donatista;    Fr. 

Donatiste.  ] 

Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  a  sect  of  schismatics  in 
Africa,  the  followers  of  Donatus,  bishop  of 
Casa  Nigra,  in  Numidia.  The  sect  arose  in 
A.D.  311,  when  C«cilianus  was  elected  bishop 
of  Carthage,  and  consecrated  by  the  African 
bishops  alone,  without  the  concurrence  of 
those  of  Numidia.  The  people,  resenting  this, 
refused  to  acknowledge  Citjcilianus,  and  set 
up  Majorinus,  who  was  then  consecrated  by 
Donatus.  The  Donatists  held  that  Christ, 
though  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father, 
yet  was  less  than  the  Father  :  they  also  denied 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  which  they 
said  had  fallen  away  in  many  particulars. 
They  were  condemned  in  a  council  held  at 
Rome  in  a.d.  313,  also  in  another  at  Aries  in 
the  following  year  ;  and  a  third  time,  in  a.d. 
316,  at  Milan,  before  Constantine  the  Great. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  they  bad  a 
large  number  of  churches,  but  soon  after  began 
to  decline,  owing  to  a  schism  amongst  them- 
selves, occasioned  by  the  election  of  two 
bishops  in  the  room  of  Farmenian,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Donatus,  and  also  through  the 
zealous  opposition  of  St.  Augustine,  bishop  of 
Hippo.  They  were  finally  suppressed  in  the 
sixth  century  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great. 

don-ar-tis'-tic,  don-a-tis'-ti-cal,  a.  [Eng. 
douatist ; -ic :  -ical.]  Pertaining  to  Donatism 
or  the  Donatists. 

ddn'-a-tive,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  doiudif;  from  Lat. 
dona'tivum  =  a  present,  a  largess,  from  do- 
natus, pa.  par.  of  dono  =  to  give  as  a  present ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  donativo.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  .-  A  gift,  a  present,  a  largess, 
a  gratuity. 

"  The  three  Lorda  took  down  with  them  thirty-seven 
thousand  pounds  in  coin,  which  they  were  to  distri- 
bute as  a  donative  among  the  sailors." — Jfacaulay  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Canon  Law :  A  benefice  merely  given  and 
collated  by  the  patron  to  a  man  without 
either  presentation  to  the  ordinary,  or  institu- 
tion by  the  ordinary,  or  induction  by  his 
orders. 

"  Never  did  steeple  carry  double  truer ; 
Hia  is  the  donative  and  mine  the  cure." 

Cleveland. 

B.  As  adj. :  Vested  or  vesting  by  donation  ; 
as,  a  donative  advowson. 

do-na'-tor,  s.    [Lat.] 
Law :  A  donor. 

don'-a-tor-y,  don'-a-tar-^,  s    [Eng.  do- 

nator ;  -y.] 

Scots  Law  :  One  to  whom  escheated  property 
is  made  over  on  certain  conditions. 

■  dd-naught  (gli  silent),  .t.  [Eng.  do,  and 
■naught.]  [Donnat.]  A  good-for-nothing,  idle 
fellow. 

"Crafty  and  proud  donaughfs."  —  Granger  :  On 
JScclesiastes  (1621|,  p.  243. 

dd'-n£ix,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  =  (1)  a  reed,  (2)  a 
kind  of  shell-fish.] 

1.  Bot. :  Arzindo  Donax,  a  strong-growing, 
cane-like  grass,resemblingthe  bamboo  in  habit, 
but  only  averaging  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
Palestine.  Its  stems  are  nsed  for  many 
domestic  purposes,  such  as  walking-sticks, 
measuring-rods,  and  musical  pipes  ;  pan-pipes 
are  made  of  them.    (Smith.) 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  lamellibranchiate  mol- 
luscs belonging  to  the  family  Tellinidae.  The 
shell  is  wedge-shaped  and  striated,  the  front 
rounded  and  produced,  posterior  side  short. 
It  commences  in  the  Eocene  Tertiary,  and  is 
represented  by  numerous  species  at  the  present 
day. 

done,  various  parts  of  v.  &  interj.     [Do.] 
A.  As  parts  of  a  verb. 

*'  L  As  the  third  pers.  pi.  pres.  indie,  (for 
doen). 

*  II.  As  infinitive : 

"With  menehaddeheueuertodfme." 

Seuyn  Sages,  452. 


in.  As  pa.  par.  &  particip.  adj. 

1.  As  pa.  par.  (In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb.) 

2.  As  adjective : 

(1)  Lit.  :  Performed,  executed,  acted,  carried 
out,  completed. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  Cheated,  baffled,  defeated,  over-reached. 

(b)  Exhausted,  done  up. 

"The  Holland  fleet,  who  tired  and  done." 

Dryden :  Annus  Miratnhs,  Ixx. 

B.  As  interj. :  Used  to  express  agreement  to 
a  proposal  made  :  as,  in  accepting  a  wager,  or 
a  bargain  offered,  the  person  accepting  says. 
Done :  that  is,  agreed,  accepted  ;  I  agree  or  I 
accept. 

"  'Twas  done  and  done  ;  and  the  fox,  by  consent,  was 
to  be  the  iudge/'—L' Estrange:  Fables. 
T[  (1)  Done  brmon  (From  meat  being  roasted 
till   quite   done)  :   Cheated  or   over-reached 
thoroughly. 

(2)  Done  for : 

(a)  Ruined,  killed. 
(h)  Exhausted,  done  up. 

' '  She  is  rather  done  for,  this  morning.  "—Miss  Axisten : 
Perituasion,  ch.  xxiii. 

(3)  Dov^  Up  :  Thoroughly  exhausted,  worn 
out  or  exhausted  from  any  cause. 

done,  a.  [Fr.  donnS  =  given,  pa.  par.  of 
donner  =  to  give  ;  Lat.  dono.  ] 

Law:  Given,  issued,  given  out  to  the  public; 
a  term  used  at  the  conclusion  of  formal  docu- 
ments, showing  the  date  at  which  they  were 
officially  approved  and  became  valid.  [Given.] 

do-nee',  s.  [Lat.  don(o)  =  to  give  as  a  present, 
and  Eng.  sutf.  -ee  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  person  to  whom  any- 
thing is  given  or  any  grant  made. 

"  There  is  an  errour  all  over;  but  whether  are  most 
to  blame,  you  may  judjfe  between  the  donor  and  the 
donee."— Sir  M.  Sandys :  Essays  (1634).  p.  217. 

2.  Law :  The  person  to  whom  lands  or 
tenements  are  given  or  granted. 

"Touching  the  parties  unto  deeds  and  charters,  we 
are  to  consider  as  well  the  donors  and  granters,  as  the 
donees  or  grantees."— ^e^man. 

*  don'-et,  j>.    [Donat.] 

do'-nej^,  dd'-n3f,  s.  [A  native  word.]  A 
native  vessel  in  use  on  the  Coromandel 
coast  of  the  Northern  parts  of  Ceylon. 
It  is  of  an  ark-like  form,  about  seventy  feet 
long,  twenty  broad,  and  twelve  deep,  with 
a  fiat  bottom  or  keel  portion,  which  at  the 
broadest  place  is  seven  feet,  and  at  the  fore 
and  aft  points,  ten  inches.  There  is  one  mast 
and  a  lug  sail.  Tlie  draught  of  water  when 
the  vessel  is  empty  is  but  four  feet,  and  when 
loaded,  nine.  The  Doni  can  venture  to  sea 
only  in  the  fine  season.  (Edye  :  Journ.  Jtoy. 
Asiat.  Soc,  voL  i.,  p.  13.) 

*  d6-m£f-er-otis,  a.  [Lat.  donum  =  a  gift, 
fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bearing  or  attended  with  gifts. 

+  don'-jon,  *  don'-geon,  ;>.  [Fr.  donjon.] 
[Dungeon.] 

Nor^n.  Arch.  :  The  grand  central  tower  of  a 
Norman  or  mediaeval  castle,  frequently  raised 
on  an  artificial  elevation.  It  was  the  strongest 
portion  of  the  building,  a  high  square  tower 
with  walls  of  enormous  thickness,  usually  de- 
tached from  the  surrounding  buildings  by  an 
open  space  walled,  called  the  Inner  Bailey, 


and  another  beyond  called  the  Outer  Bailey. 
Here,  in  case  of  the  outward  defences  being 
gained,  the  garrison  retreated  to  nmke  their 


fate,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try*  Syrian.    £b,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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last  stand.  The  d.on.ion  contained  the  great 
hall,  and  principal  rooms  of  state  for  solemn 
occasions,  aud  also  the  prison  of  the  fortress  ; 
from  which  last  circumstance  we  derive  the 
niodem  and  restricted  use  of  the  word  dungeon . 
Examples  are  seen  in  the  White  Tower,  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  Rocliester  Castle,  and  the 
Castle  at  Newcastle.  It  was  also  called  the 
Donjon-keep.  [Keep;  Domestic  Architec- 
ture.] 

"  Then,  one  by  one,  was  heard  to  loll 
The  tower,  the  dotijon-keep,  the  ball." 
_  ^  .  acott :  Kokeby,  v.  87. 

*  donk,  a.  &  s.    [Dank.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Damp,  moist,  dank. 

"Tlie  dolly  dikls  war  al  donh  aud  wate." 

DougUis :  Virgil,  201,  1. 

B.  As  subst. :  Dampness,  moisture,  dank- 
ness. 

"  Bedowiu  in  donkis  depe  was  euery  Bike." 

Douglas  :  Virgil,  201, 10, 

don'-fcey,  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin,  but 
probably  a  double  dimin.  from  dun  (from  the 
colour)  by  the  addition  of  the  diminutival 
suffixes  -Jc  (=  -ick  or  -ock)  and  -y.  (Skeat.y] 
IDdn.] 

1.  Lit. :  An  ass  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig.:  A  person  destitute  of  sense;  a  stupid, 
silly,  or  foolish  person  ;  an  ass,  a  blockhead. 

donkey-engine,  s. 

Steam-engine :  An  auxiliary  engine  for  work- 
ing the  feed-pump,  hoisting  in  freight,  &c.  : 
Work  unconnected  with  the  propelling  engines, 
aud  which  may  thus  proceed  when  the  main 
engines  are  stopped. 

donkey-man,  f. 

1.  One  who  drives  or  keeps  a  donkey  for  hire. 

2,  One  who  works  at  a  donkey-pump. 

donkey-pump,  s.  A  steam-pump  for 
feeding  steam-engine  boilers;  frequently  used 
for  pumping  in  water  during  the  cessation 
from  working  of  the  principal  engine.  It  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  feed-pump  portion 
of  the  large  engine ;  also  used  in  breweries, 
distilleries,  gas-works,  tanneries,  and  chemical 
works.  Some  pumps  are  mounted  on  legs, 
others  are  adapted  to  be  bolted  to  a  post  or 
wall.    (Knight,) 

*  don'-key-drome,  s.  [Formed  from  Eng. 
donkey,  in  imitation  of  hiiypodrome  (q.v.).]  A 
course  for  a  donkey-race. 

"  lieft  sprawling  in  tlie  dust  of  the  donkey-drome."— 
Savage:  li.  MedlicoU,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v,    {Davics.) 

"^  donk'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  doiik;  -ish.]  Rather 
damp,  moist,  or  dank. 

ddn'-na,  s.      [Sp.  and  Ital.,  from  don  (q.v.), 
from  tat.  domiTux,  fem.  otdominus.]     A  lady. 
T[  Pritna  donna :  The  first  or  leading  female 
singer  in  an  opera,  &c. 

don'-n^r,  v.t.  [Prob.  connected  with  Dan. 
dundre,  Sw.  dundra  =  to  make  a  loud  noise, 
to  thunder.]    To  stupefy. 

"  'Tia  no"  the  damaged  heady  gear 
That  donnar,  dase,  or  daver." 

A.  Douglas:  Poems,  p.  141. 

don'-nard.  dSn'-nert,  a.  [Donnat,]  Grossly 
stupid*;  stunned  ;  in  dotage. 

"'Ye  donnard  auld  deevil,' answered  hia  guest," — 
Scott."  Antiquai^,  ch.  ii. 

d5n'-nart-ness, 

Stnpid'ity. 


[Eng.   donnart ;  -ness.] 


don-nat,  don'-not,  s.    [A  contraction  of  do 
navght.]    An  idle,  good-for-nothing  fellow." 
"  The  worst  doimot  of  them  can  look  out  for  their 
turn."— ScoK;  Sean  of  Atidlothian. 

*  donne,  *  don.  a.    [Dun.  ] 

*  donne,  v.t.    [Do.] 

donned  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Don,  v.] 

donned  (2),  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Fond, 
greatly  attached.    (Scotch.) 

don'-nert,  a.    [Donnard.] 

*  don'-nish,  a.  [Eng.  don  ;  -ish.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  don  ;  learned. 

"Unless  a  man  .  ,  .  can  write  donnish  books." — 
u.  Eliot :  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xvi, 

t  don-nifm,  s.  [Eng.  don;  -ism.']  The  as- 
sumption of  airs  of  great  importance  ;  self-im- 
portance ;  conceit.    (University  slang.) 

dd'-nor,  s.  [Lat.  don(o)  =  to  give  as  a  pre- 
sent ;  Eng.  sufF  -on] 


L  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  gives,  bestow.s,  or 
grante  anything  gratuitously. 

"  Litters  thick  besiege  the  donor'a  gate, 
And  b^ging  lords  and  teeming  ladles  wait 
The  promised  dole."         Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  L 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Law :  One  who  grants  an  estate  to 
another. 

*  2,  Eccl. :  A  term  of  the  middle  ages,  ap- 
plied to  the  giver  and  founder  of  a  work  of 
art  for  religious  purposes — viz.,  the  giver  of  a 
church  picture,  statue,  or  painted  window, 
&c. ;  the  founder  of  a  church  or  an  altar. 
(Fairholt.) 

Don'-o-T%n»  a.    [Proper  name.] 

Donovan's  solution,  s. 

Pliarm,. :  A  pale  greenish  liquid,  having  no 
odour  and  a  styptic  taste ;  it  is  a  mixture 
containing  red  iodide  of  mercury  and  teriodide 
of  arsenic.    It  is  used  in  skin  diseases. 

*  d6-noth'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  do  ;  nothing ; 
-7i€ss.]    Idleness,  indolence,  laziness. 

"A  situation  of  similar  affluence  and  <iono£AJn^e«s." 
Miss  Austell :  Mansfield  Park,  ch.  xxxviii. 

don'-ship,  s.    [Eng.  don  ;  -ship,']    The  quality 
of  a  don  or  gentleman  of  rank ;  a  title  given 
to  gentlemen  under  the  degree  of  baron. 
"To  torture 
Your  donship  for  a  day  or  two." 

Beav/m..  &  Flet.  :  The  Cluinces,  v.  1. 

don'-sie,  don-oie,  don-sy,  a.  &  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Affectedly  neat  and  trim,  implying  the 
idea  of  self-importance  ;  frequently  applied  to 
one  small  in  size. 

"  She  was  a  donsie  wife  and  clean 
Without  debate." 

Ramsay :  Poems,  i.  228. 

2.  Used  obliquely,  to  signify  pettish,  testy. 

3.  Saucy;  malapert. 

4.  Restive  ;  unmanageable ;  as  applied  to  a 
horse. 

"  Tho'  ye  was  tricky,  slee,  an'  funnie, 
Ye  ne'er  was  donsie." 

Bums  :  To  his  Aiitd  Mare, 

5.  Heavy  ;  severe ;  applied  to  strokes. 

6.  Unlucky,  ill-fated  in  regard  to  acci- 
dents or  moral  conduct. 

"  Their  donsie  tricks,  their  black  mistakes, 
Their  failings  and  mischances." 

Bums  :  Address  to  the  Unco  Quid. 

7.  Dull,  dreary,  stupid. 

"Has  thou  with  Rosecrudans  wandert. 
Or  thro'  some  doncie  desort  dandert?  " 

Ramsay  :  Poems,  ii.  a34.    (Jamieson.) 

B,  As  siibst. :  A  stupid,  lubberly  fellow. 

*  don'-zel,  *  don-sel,  s.  [Ital.  domello ;  Sp. 
doncel;  O.  F.  donzel,  from  Lat.  doncellus, 
doTninzcellus,  dimin.  of  Lat.  dominus  =  a  lord, 
a  master.]  A  young  gentleman  following  arms 
but  not  yet  knighted ;  a  young  squire  or 
attendant ;  a  page. 


ddo,  5.    [Dove.]    (Scotd^i.) 

ddo'-S.b,  o.    [DoAB.] 

d6ob,  s.  [Various  Hindoo  languages.]  An 
Indiau  name  for  Cynodon  dactylon,  the  Creep- 
ing Dog's-tooth  grass,  which  is  used  as  fodder. 
[Cynodon,  Doorda.] 

ddo'~di-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  S.  Doody,  a 
Loudon  'botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  exotic  Aspleniese  (Poly- 
podioid  Ferns). 

ddo'-dle,  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  dawdh 
q.v.).]    A  lazy,  idle  trifler. 

ddo'-dle,  dou-dle,  v.t.  [Prob,  a  corruption 
of  dawdle  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  dawdle. 

"I  have  an  auld  wife  to  my  mither. 
Will  dmuUe  it  on  her  knee." 
n    m        1        iv     1  ■  ^erd :  Coll..  u.  203. 

2.  To  play  the  bagpipe. 

ddo'-dle-sack,  s.    [Ger.  dudelsack.] 
Music. :  The  bagpipe. 

ddof,  doofife,  s.    [Duff.] 

1.  A  blow  with  a  softish  body,  as  with  a 
peat,  cloth,  book,  &c. 

"They  had  gotten  some  sair  doo/s.  They  had  been 
terribly  paikit  and  daddit  wi'  somethinfr. "—^roifnie 
of  Bodsbeck,  i.  i.3n. 


2.  A  hollow-sounding  fall,  like  that  of  a 
loaded  sack  coming  to  the  ground. 

"  Boddiu  that  I  wad  coup,  that  I  muchtna  gie  n 
dooffe,  I  hurklit  litherlye  down."  —  Jlogg :  Winter 
Tales,  ii,  41. 

dook,  dduk,  v.i.   &  (.     [Duck,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

d6ok  (1),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  wooden  plug  or  block  inserted  in  a 
brick  or  stone  wall  for  the  subsequent  attach- 
ment of  the  finishing  pieces. 

2.  The  same  as  Dool  (3),  s.  (q.v.) 

ddok  (2),  s.    [Duck,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  dipping,  ducking, 
or  bathing  ;  a  bath. 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  dip-working  (q.v.). 

dook'-et,  d^u'-eat,  s.  [Scot,  doo,  dou  =  a 
dove,  and  cat,  ket  =  cote.]  A  dove-cot,  apigeon- 
house. 

"  And  for  the  moor-fowl,  or  the  grey  fowl,  they  lie 
T     as  thick  as  does  in  a  dooket." — Scott :  Guy  Mannering, 
ch.  xxll. 

d6oks,  S,  pi.     [DoOK  (1),  5.] 

*  dool  (1),  *  doole,  s.    [Dole  (l),  s.1 

"  Now,  will  ye  pledge  me,  gif  ye  please,         '' 
I  hae  a  sonsy  dool  o'  cheese." 

Picken :  Poems  (1788),  p.  43. 

d6ol  (2),  s.    [Dole  ('>),  s.]    Sorrow. 

IT  To  sing  dool:  To  lament,  to  mourn. 

"  Let  him  draw  near ; 
And  owre  this  grassy  heap  sing  dool." 

Bums  :  A  Bard's  Epitaph. 

dool-like,  a.  Having  the  appearance  of 
sorrow ;  doleful. 

"  Tears  of  poor  and  friendless  Zion,  now  going  dool. 
like  in  sac^cloUL"— Rutherford:  Letters,  i,  63. 

d&ol  (3),  s.  [Ger.  dol,  dolle,]  An  iron  spike  for 
keeping  the  joints  of  boards  together  in  laying 
a  floor. 

*  ddol'-fiil,  a.    [Doleful.] 

ddo'-lie,  n.  [Prob.  connected  with  devil.]  A 
spectre,  a  hobgoblin,  a  bugbear,  a  scare- 
crow. 

doom,  v.t.  [Essentially  the  same  word  as 
deem  (q.v.).]     [Doom,  s.} 

*  1.  To  judge,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon, 

"  No  sooner  did  thy  dear  and  only  Son  ; 

Perceive  Thee  purposed  not  to  doom,  frail  man 
So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity  inclined." 

Milton  :  P.  Z„  iii.,  402-t 

*  2.  To  judge,  to  decide,  to  determine. 

"  Nobly  doomed."  Shakeep.  :  Cymbeline,  v.  C. 

3.  To  sentence,  to  adjudge,  to  condemu  to 
any  punishment. 

"  Bound  in  his  urn  the  blended  balls  he  rolls, 
Absolves  the  just,  aud  doojTis  the  guilty  souls," 
Dryden:  Virgil;  j£neid  vl  585,  586. 

4.  With  the  penalty  or  punishment  ex- 
pressed. 

"  We  shall  not  be  doomed  to  death  or  life  accordins 
to  the  hectoring  spirits  of  the  yfox\A:-~Bunyan- 
Pilgrim  a  Progress,  pt.  i. 

5.  To  destine ;  to  ordain  or  fix  the  fate  or 
destiny  of  irrevocably. 

"  He  finds  hia  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  coloured  like  his  o^vu ;  and  having  power 
T"  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  devotes  Bim  as  hia  lawful  prey." 

Cowper :  Task,  ii.  12-15. 

*  6.  To  ordain,  fix,  or  decree  as  a  penalty  or 
punishment ;  to  pass  sentence  of. 

"  Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom,  my  brother's  death  ?  " 
Sltakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  l. 

*  7.  To  allot  as  a  penalty  or  pimishment. 

"  The  prince  will  doom  thee  death." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  iii.  l, 

8.  To  assess  or  tax  by  estimate  at  discretion. 
(American.) 

doom,  *  dom,  *  dome,  s.  [A.S.  dom :  cogn. 
with  O.  H.  Ger.  tuom;  Goth,  dmns;  Icel.  d^mo; 
Sw.  and  Dan.  dom,  all  =  judgment ;  Gr. 
fle'jLLi?  (themis)  =  law,  from  a  root  dha  =  to 
place,  Sansc.  dhd.  (Skeat).']  [Deem, -dom.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  judicial  passing  of  sentence  or  judg- 
ment (not  necessarily  of  condemnation). 

"Adjudged  t.0  death  and  hell 
By  doom  severe."         Milton  :  P.  L.,  iii,  238,  234. 

2.  Specif. :  The  great  day  of  judgment.' 

'' The  cited  dead 
Of  all  past  ages,  to  the  genei-al  doom. 
Shall  hasten."  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  327-29. 

''  3.  The  right,  power,  authority,  or  duty  of 
sitting  in  judgment. 

"For  nather  the  fadir  jugith  ony  man,  but  hath 
youuu  ech  doom  to  the  Sone.'  —  Wycliffe:  John  v. 


boil.  b6^;  pout,  j6^l;  cat,  9eU.  chorus.  9hin.  beuph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect,  yeuophon.  e^dst.     ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie.  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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4.  A  sentence  or  judgment  passed,  generally 
evil  or  adverse. 

"  In  the  great  day,  wherein  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  laia  open,  no  one  shall  be  made  to  answer 
for  what  he  knows  nothing  of;  but  shall  receive  his 
doom,  his  conscience  accusing  or  excusing  him." — 
Locke. 

*  5.  The  infliction  or  carrying  out  of  a  sen- 
tence or  punishment. 

"  Therefore  to  me  their  doom  he  hath  assigned  ; 
That  they  may  have  their  wish,  to  try  with  me 
In  battle  which  the  stronger  proves.' 

MUton:  P.  L.,  vi.  817-19. 

6.  Fate,  destiny ;  generally  evil  or  adverse. 

*'  Their  doom  would  be  fixed  if  a  courtier  should  be 
called  to  the  ch&ir."~Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

7.  Ruin,  destruction,  fate,  perdition. 
"  Talk  not  of  ruling  in  this  dolorous  gloom, 

Nor  think  vain  words  (he  criedf  cim  ease  my  doom." 
Pope  :  Homer's  Odyssey,  xi.  595,  696. 

*  8  An  opinion. 

"  I  am  hifl  trewest  man,  as  to  my  dome." 

Chaucer  :  Assembly  o/Fonles,  479. 

*  9.  Disposition,  controL 

'*  To  al  that  weore  at  his  dome."    Alisnunder,  2,606. 

IL  Arch. :  The  old  name  for  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, which  impressive  subject  was  usually 
painted  over  the  chancel  arch  in  paroohial 
churches.  Dooms  were  executed  in  distemper, 
and  are  of  very  constant  occurrence.  One 
of  the  finest  at  present  existing  in  England  is 
in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in 
Coventry.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  these 
representations  were  effaced,  or  washed  over, 
as  superstitious.    (FairhoU.) 

H  For  the  difference  between  doom  and 
destiny,  see  Destinv. 

*  Tf  Falsing  a  doom : 

Old  Scots  Law :  An  appeal  to  a  higher  court 
against  a  doom,  in  the  sense  of  a  judicial  de- 
cision alleged  to  be  false  or  luijust.  Appeal  in 
such  cases  remains  in  Scotland,  being  now  to 
the  Court  of  Session,  and  thence  again  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  in  such  cases  the  term 
**  falsing  a  doom  '*  is  no  longer  employed. 

*  doom-book,  *  dom-boc,  s.  The  book 
of  laws,  and  national  and  local  customs  and 
usages,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  King 
Alfred.    It  is  now  lost. 

^dooin-houser*dome-how8e,s.  [A.S. 

ddmhus.]    A  comrt  or  hall  of  justice. 

"  Bom^-hoiffse.    Pretorium." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*  doom-place,   *  dom-place,  s.     A 

market,  a  market-place. 

"  He  disputide  in  the  synagoge  .  .  .  and  in  the 
chepiuge  or  domplace."—  Wycliffe :  Deedis,  xvii,  17. 

*  doom-settle,  *  dom.-seotle,  s.  [A.S. 
d6msetlJ\    A  judgment  seat. 

"  Biuiore  the  reue  aa  he  set  on  his  doTnteotle.''—Bt. 
Juliana,  p.  55. 

*  doom-Stool,  *  dom-stol,  s.  [A.S. 
d6'nist6ll.]    A  seat  of  justice,  a  judgment  seat. 

"  Let  skile  sitten  ase  demare  upon  the  dortistol." — 
Ancren  Riwle,  p.  806. 

dooms-day,  s.  &  a.    [Doomsday.] 

^  dooms -man,     *  domes -man,     5. 

[DOOMSMAN.] 

doom  (2),  s.    [DotTM.] 

doom-palm,  s.    [Doum-falm:.] 

*  ddom,  *  doum,  a.    [Dumb.] 

d^om'-age,  s.  [Eng.  doom;  -age.}  A  penalty 
or  flne'for  neglect.  {American,  esp.  in  New 
Hampshire.) 

ddomed,  pa.  jtar.  &  a,    [Doom,  v.^ 

doom'-er,  s.      [Eng.  doom;   -er.]      One  who 
judges,  decides,  or  fixes  the  doom  or  destiny. 
"Among  the  daomiert  of  the  prisoner's  life  and 
dea.th."—Lyiton. 

*  ddom-fUl,  a.  [Eng.  doom  ;  -ful{l).']  Full  of 
or  causing  doom  or  destruction. 

",By  th"  infectioiifl  alime  that  doomfut  deluge  left, 
Mature  herself  has-slnce  of  purity  been  reft." 

Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  b.  9. 

d6om'-ing,  jw,  jmr.,  a„  &  s.    [Doom,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  judging,  senten- 
cing or  condemning ;  condemnation. 

ddom§,  adv.  [Apparently  a  corruption  of 
damned,  influenced  by  doom  (q.v.).]  Very,  ex- 
ceedingly. 

"  Our  powny  reists  a  bit,  and  its  dooms  sweer  to  the 
road,"— Scoi(  .■  ATitiguary,  ch.  xv. 


ddom^'-day,  *  domes-dai,  *  domes-day, 
*  domes-dei,  *  domes-deie,  *  doms- 

day,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  ddmes  dceg  =  the  day 
of  judgment;  Icel.  ddTnsdagr,  domadagr ; 
0.  Fris.  doTnesdei.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  great  day  of  judgment. 
"  Then  is  dooms-day  near, '— Sftateap.  -•  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

*  2.  Fig. :  The  day  of  death  ;  the  end,  the 
destruction. 

"  Doomsday  is  near  :  die  all,  die  merrily." 

filiakexp. :  l  Benry  I\ .,  iv.  1, 

^  To  take  doomsday  seems  to  mean  to  fix 
doomsday  as  the  time  for  payment. 

■■  And  sometimeB  he  may  do  me  more  good  here  in 
the  city  by  a?  free  word  of  his  mouth,  than  if  he  had 
paid  me  half  in  hand,  and  took  doomsday  for  the 
gther."— iTAe  Puritan,  ii.  621.    (SnppL  to  Shakesp.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  See  the  compound.  i 
doomsday-book,  domesday-book. 
A  book  compiled  by  order  of  William  the 

Conqueror,  containing  a  register  or  survey  of 
the  lands  in  England,  from  which  judgment' 
was  given  as  to  the  value,  tenures,  and  services 
of  each  holding.  It  was  commenced  about 
the  year  1084,  and  finished  in  1086.  Its  com- 
pilation was  determined  upon  at  Gloucester 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  council,  in  order 
that  he  might  know  what  was  due  to  him,  in  , 
the  way  of  tax,  from  his  subjects,  and  that 
each  at  the  same  time  might  know  what  he  had 
to  pay.  It  was  compiled  as  much  for  their 
protection  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  sovereign. 
The  nobility  and  people  had  been  grievously 
distressed  at  the  time,  by  the  king  bringing 
over  large  numbers  of  French  and  Bretons, 
and  quartering  them  on  his  subjects,  "each 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  land,"  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  the  invasion  of  Cnut, 
King  of  Denmark,  which  was  apprehended. 
The  commissioners  appointed  to  make  the  sur- 
vey were  to  inquire  the  name  of  each  place ; 
who  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor ;  the  present  possessor  ;  how  many 
hides  were  in  the  manor ;  how  many  ploughs 
were  in  demesne  ;  how  many  homagers ;  how 
many  villeins  ;  how  many  cottars  ;  how  many 
serving  men  ;  how  many  free  tenants  ;  how 
many  tenants  in  soccage  ;  how  much  wood, 
meadow,  and  pasture ;  the  number  of  mills 
and  fish-ponds  ;  what  had  been  added  or  taken 
away  from  the  place ;  what  was  the  gross 
value  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor ; 
the  present  value ;  and  how  much  each  free- 
man or  soc-man  had,  and  whether  any  ad- 
vance could  be  made  in  the  value.  So 
minute  was  the  survey,  that  the  writer  of  the 
contemporary  portion  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
records,  with  some  asperity  :  "So  very  nar- 
rowly he  caused  it  to  be  traced  out,  that  there 
was  not  a  single  hide,  nor  one  virgate  of  land, 
nor  even,  it  is  shame  to  tell,  though  it  seemed 
to  him  no  shame  to  do,  an  ox,  nor  a  cow,  nor 
a  swine  was  left,  that  was  not  set  down." 

Domesday  Survey  is  in  two  parts  or  volumes. 
The  first,  in  folio,  consisting  of  382  leaves, 
containsthecountiesof  Bedford,  Berks,  Bucks, 
Oambi-idge,  Chester  and  Lancaster,  Cornwall, 
Derby,  Devon,  Dorset,  Gloucester,  Hants, 
Hereford,  Herts,  Huntingdon,  Kent,  Leicester 
and  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Middlesex,  Northamp- 
ton, Nottingham,  Oxford,  Salop,  Somerset, 
Stafford,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Warwick,  Wilts, 
Worcester,  and  York.  The  second  volume, 
in  quarto,  consisting  of  450  leaves,  contains 
the  counties  of  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 

For  some  reason  left  unexplained,  many 
parts  were  left  unsurveyed  ;  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham,  are 
not  described  in  the  survey  ;  nor  does  Lanca- 
shire appear  under  its  proper  name  ;  but  Fur- 
ness,  and  the  northern  part  of  Lancashire,  as 
the  south  of  Westmoreland,  with  a  part  of 
Cumberland,  are  included  within  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  That  part  of  Lancashire 
which  lies  between  the  Ribble  and  Mersey, 
and  which  at  the  time  of  the  survey  compre- 
hended 688  manors,  is  joined  to  Cheshire. 
Part  of  Rutland  is  described  in  the  counties 
of  Northampton  and  Lincoln. 

Domesday  Book  was  printed  verbatim  et 
literatim  during  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
consequence  of  an  address  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  King  George  III.  in  1767.  It  was 
not,  however,  commenced  until  1773,  and 
was  completed  early  in  1783.  In  1860,  the 
Government,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  determined  to  apply  the 
art  of  photozincography  to  the  production  of 
a  facsimile  of  Domesday  Book,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James, 


R,E.,  Du-ector  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  South 
ampton.  The  facsimile  was  completett  in 
1863.    (Report  of  Ordnance  Survey.) 

The  Domesday  Survey  continued  to  be  the 
basis  of  assessment  for  taxes  until  15AI,  wneu 
a  more  accurate  survey  was  taken,  caiiea  oy 
the  people  the  New  Doomsday  Book. 

t  Stow  says  that  the  name  was  derived  from 
Domus  Dei,  because  the  book  was  deposited  in 
a  part  of  Winchester  Cathedral  so  called,  Out 
it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  connected  with 
doom  in  the  sense  of  judgment. 

*  ddom^t -man,  *  domes-man,  '  doms- 
man,  *  dom-ys-man,  s.  [Eng.  doom,  and 
7nan,]    A  judge,  an  umpire. 

"  Tlmy  wald  fayne  fle 
Or  hide  tham  fra  that  domesman  sight." 

Uampole  :  PrU^  of  Conscience,  5,060. 

*  d6om'-ster,  demp'-ster,  s.    [Eng.  doom ; 

-ster.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  judge  ;  one  who  pro- 
nounces the  doom  or  sentence. 

"  The  law  shall  never  be  my  doomtter,  tyy  Chrlflt's 
grace." — Rutherford  :  Letters,  pt.  i.,  lett,  196. 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  name  given  to  a  public 
oflicial,  who  also,  in  most  cases,  held  the 
office  of  public  executioner.  In  a  case  of 
capital  punishment  he  repeated  the  sentence 
in  court,  after  it  had  been  pronounced  by  the 
judge  and  recorded  by  the  clerk,  adding  the 
words  :  "And  this  I  pronounce  for  doom,"  by 
which  it  became  legalized. 

"'And  this,'  said  the  Doomster,  aggravating  his 
harsh  voice,  '  I  proDonncefordoom.'"— Scott.'  ffeartqf 
Midlothian,  ch.  xxiv, 

d6on,  doun,  adv.    [Down.]    Down. 

"The  pulr  Colonel  bought  a  new  ane  Just  the  day 
before  they  marched,  and  I  winna  let  them  tak  that 
ane  doun,  hut  just  to  brush  it  ilka  day  mysell."— 
Scott:  Waverley,  cii.  Ixiii 

doon  (1),  s.    [Cingalese.] 

Hot. :  A  Cingalese  name  for  Doonazeylani4Xi, 
a  large  tree  of  the  Dipterocarpaceffi  family, 
native  of  Ceylon ;  the  timber  is  mu^ 
esteemed  for  building  purposes.  A  resin 
exudes  from  the  trunk  resembling  dammar, 
which  is  mixed  with  paddy-husks,  and  used 
for  burning  in  lamps.    (Smit/i.) 

doon  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  con- 
nected with  down,  s.  (q.v.)] 

1.  A  place  or  green  used  for  play. 

2.  The  goal  in  a  game. 

"  Fra  doon  to  doon  shoot  forth  the  pennyBtaue." 
Davidson  :  Seasons,  jl  87. 

*  doon  (1),  V,    [Do.] 

doon  (2),  v.t.  [Down,  adv.  &  jjrejj.]  To  upset, 
to  overturn,  to  throw  over  ;  as  in  wresUHi^ 
{Scotch.) 

doon,  adv.  [Doom,  s.]  Very,  exceedingly. 
{Scotch.) 

doon'-ga,  s.  [A  native  word.]  Akindof  canoe 
made  of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  and  used  by 
the  natives  in  navigating  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  salt. 

door,  *  dor,  *  dore,  *  dur,  *"  dure,  *  durre* 

s.    [AS.  dwru,  cogn  with  Dut.  dewr;  Dan. 
dA)r  ;  Sw.  dorr  ;  Icel.  dyrr  ;  Goth,  dav/r;  O.  H. 
Ger.   thor,   thiir ;    Lat.   (pi. )  fores ;  Gr.  Ovpa 
{thura) :  Sansc.  dvdra,  dvar.    (Sfceoi.)] 
I.  Ordinary  Langitage : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  An  opening  in  a  wall  for  a  passage-way; 
the  means  of  entrance  into  a  blinding,  room, 
or  passage. 

"  Some  to  hors  ran  in  haste. 
Doors  and  windows  barred  fast." 

RicJiard  Cceur  de  LUm,  1,989. 

(2)  A  frame  of  wood  or  metal,  closing  such 
opening  or  entrance,  and  constructed  to  swing 
on  hinges.     [II.] 

"With  hla  ax  he  smot  right  tho 
Doret,  barres  and  iron  chains." 

Richard  Coewr  de  Hon,  2.910. 

(3)  Used  for  a  house,  or  room  :  as,  He  Mves 
next  door  to  me. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  entrance,  portal,  or  beginning. 

*'  Buds,  that  yet  the  blast  of  Eurus  fear, 
Stand  at  lihe  door  of  life,  and  doubt  to  clothe  the 
year."  Dryden  :  Flower  and  Leaf,  8,  9. 

(2)  A  passage,  avenue,  or  means  of  approach 
or  access. 

"I  am  the  door." — John  x.  9. 

II.  Carp. :  A  wooden  or  metal,  or  partly 
wood  and  partly  metal  frame,  constructed  so 
as  to  open  and  shut  on  hinges  and  close  the 


t^te,  f&t,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  r'iile,  full;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe==e;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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entrance  to  a  building,  room;  &c.  The  doors 
of  ancient  Egypt  and  contemporai^  nations 
swung  upon  vertical  pintles  .which  projected 
from  the  top  and  "bottom  ,  of  ihe  door  into  . 
sockets  in  the  lintel  and  threshold  respectively. 
The  commonest  form  of  doof  had  the  pintle  in 
the  middle  of  the  width,  so  that,  as  it  opened, 
a  way  was  afforded  on  ep-cji  side  of  it  for  in- 
gress or  egress.  The  doors  of  the  oracle  of 
Solomon's  Temple  were  of  olive-wood ,  and  were 
*'a  fifth  part  of  the  wall."  As  the  width  of 
the  house  was  20  cubits,  the  doorway  was 
was  about  6^  feet  wide.  The  door  was  double. 
The  outer  door  of  the  temple  was  of  fir,  and 
hung  upon  olive-wood'  posts.  The  doorway 
was  about  eight  feet  wide,  and  the  double 
doors  had  each  two  leaves.  In  a  six-panel 
door  the  rail  next  to  the  top  rail  is  called 
the  frieze-rail.  A  panel  wider  than  its  height 
is  a  lying-panel ;  if  <rf  equal  height  and  width, 
a  square  panel ;  if  its  height  be  gi-eater  than 
its  width,  a  standing  panel,  A  douUe-doar 
consists  of  two  pairs  of  folding-doors,  hung 
on  the  angles  of  the  apertures  and  opening 
toward  the  reveals  against  which  they  ar^ 
hung.  Folding-doors  are  two  doors  hung  on 
opposite  corners  of  the  aperture  in  the  same 
plane,  so  that  the  styles  meet  in  the  centre 
when  closed.  Double-margin  doors  are  made 
in  imitation  of  folding  doors,  the  middle  style 
being  made  double  with  an  intervening  bead. 
Sliding-doors  are  an  improvement  on  folding  ; 
they  slip  into  grooves  in  the  partition.  A  pro- 
per-ledged  door  is  one  made  of  boards  placed 
side  by  side  with  battens  palled,  ledges  at  the 
back.  With  a  diagonal  piece  at  the  back,  in 
addition,  it  is  said  to  be  framed  and  ledged. 
(Knight.) 

^  (1)  In  or  within  doors :  Within  or  inside 
tiie  house. 

"  How  now  I  lain  within  doors,  and  none  abroad  ?" 
Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  \v.  6. 

*  (2)  Old  of  door  J  out  of  doors : 

(a)  Lit. :  Outside  the  house,  abroad. 

"  Jumping  out  of  bed,  and  running  out  of  doora."~ 
farmer :  Demoniact  of  the  New  Testament,  ch.  it ,  5  a 

(6)  Fig. :  Quite  or  entirely  sent  away,  dis- 
missed, or  done  away  with. 

"  HiB  imaginary  title  of  fatherhood  ie  out'  </  doort, 
and  Cain  is  no  prince  over  his  brother."— jE/ocfte. 

(3)  Neast  door  to :  Approaching  closely  to  or 
bordering  upon. 

"  A  seditious  word  leads  to  a  broil,  and  a  riot  un- 
p\uiiBhed  is  but  neai  door  to  a  tumult." — L'Mtrange. 

(4)  To  lie  or  be  at  one's  door :  To  be  imput- 
able or  chargeable  to. , 

"In  any  of  which  parts  if  I  have  failed,  the  fault 
lies  wholly  at  my  door."—Oryden :  Dvfreanoy.    (Pref.) 

(5)  To  be  put  to  the  door :  To  be  ruined. 
(^Scotch.) 

(6)  To  take  the  door  on  on^'s  back :  To  pack 
off;  to  be  gone.    {Scotch.) 

"Stop  the  "ttu,  Baunera  Fatou,  and  come  out,  and 
tak  the  door  on  your  badc,"—R.  eUhaue,  ii,  313. 

door-alarzn,  s.  A  device  attached  to  a 
door  to  give  an  audible  notice  when'  the  door 
is   opened   or  tampered    with.      [Burolab- 

ALARM.] 

door-bell,  s.  A  bell  attached  to  a  door 
or  door-post,  or  hung  by  a  handle  exposed  out- 
side of  the  door. 

door-case,  s.  The  frame  of  a  door  in 
which  it  swings  and  fits. 

"  The  making  of  frames  for  doorcaaei  is  the  framing 
at  two  pieces  of  wood  athwart  two  other  pieces,"— 
Jfoxon. 

door-fastener,  s.  A  portable  contriv- 
ance for  fastening  a  door.  It  usually  consists 
of  a  piece  jammed  in  between  the  door  and 
the  casing,  having  spurs  which  catch  in  the 
latter  and  a  turn-button  which  engages  against 
the  door.  Sometimes  it  is  a  toggle-strut  which 
thrusts  against  tlie  door  and  the  floor. 

door-firame,  s. 

Ca/rpe.ntry : 

1,  The  structure  in  which  the  panels  are 
fitted.  It  is  composed  of :  The  stiles,  or  up- 
right pieces  at  the  sides  ;  the  munnions,  or 
central  upright  pieces  ;  the  bottom  rail,  the 
lock  or  central  rail,  and  the  top-rail. 

2,  The  case  into  which  the  door  is  fitted. 

door-keeper,  s.'  A  porter,  an  usher ; 
one  who  keeps  the  entra,nce  to  a  building, 
house,  &c. 

"The  salary  of  the  dool-keeper  of  the  Excise-office 
Iind  been,  by  a  Bcaudalous  Job,  raised  to  five  hundred 
a  year.  It  ought  to  have  been  reduced  to  flJEty."— 
Macaulay  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 


door-knob,  s.  The  bulb  or  handle  on 
the  spindle  of  a  door-lock.  It  is  made  of 
metal,  glass,  porcelain,  or  clay  of  various 
colours.  Ingenuity  is  employed  in  devising 
means  of  attaching  the  knob  to  its  shank,  and 
the  latter  to  the  spindle.  With  glass  knobs 
the  shank  of  thin  iron  may  be  passed  into  the 
congealing  glass  in  the  mould.  With  clay  and 
porcelain  the  heat  of  baking  is  too  great,  and 
the  shanks  are  fastened  to  the  knobs  by 
cement  or  fusible  metal.    {Knight.) 

door-latch,  s.  A  latch  or  apparatus  for 
shutting  and  opening  a  door.    [Dooh.-lock.] 

"  Door-latch,  and  tinkling  staples  ring." 

Bcott :  William  &  Helen. 

door-lock,  s.  A  door-fastening  whose 
bolt  is  retracted  by  a  key ;  differing  from  a 
latch  or  catch,  in  which  the  bolt  is  worked  by 
the  knob  or  handle. 

*  door-man,  *.    A  door-keeper. 

door-mat,  s.  A  texture  for  wiping  the 
feet;  made  of  tussocks  of  hemp,  flax,  or  jute 
woven  or  tied  into  a  fabric;  also  made  of 
sedge,  straw,  rushes,  or  other  common  mate- 
rial. 

door-nail,  *  dore-nail,  *  dor-nayl,  s. 

The  plug,  plate,  or  knob  on  which  a  door- 
knocker strikes. 

"  He  bar  him  to  the  arthe  as  ded  as  dor^nayl." 
William  of  JPaleme,  3,395. 

*  door-particulars,  s.pl.  Home  affairs, 
private  concerns. 

"  These  domestic  door-pwrticulars  ax6  not  the  ques- 
tion here."— iSfta*e*p.  .■  Lear,  y.  1.    {Quarto.) 

*  door-pin,  *  dure-pln,  s.  A  bolt  or 
bar  of  a  door. 

"  Rymenhild  undede  the  durepin 
Of  the  houB  ther  heo  was  in.^ 

Hinff  Horn,  978. 

door-plate,  s.  a  metal  plate  on  a  door 
on  which  are  inscribed  the  name,  profession, 
or  business  of  the  resident. 

door-post,  s.  The  Jamb  or  side-piece  in 
a  doorway  to  which  the  door  is  hung. 

"And  they  shall  take  of  the  blood,  and  strike  It  on 
the  two  side  posts  and  on  the  upper  door^joet  of  the 
houses,  wherein  they  shall  eat  it.  ~Exod.  xii.  7. 

door-roller,  s.  A  suspension  device  for 
a  sliding-door,  in  which  the  roller  of  the  door- 
hanger  runs  on  a  track-plate  or  rod.  Used  for 
doors  of  barns,  warehouses,  luggage-vans,  &c. 
{Knight.) 

door-sill,  s.    The  threshold. 

"  '  I  hope,'  said  I,  '  the  villain  I  would  kill 
Has  slipped  beneath  the  door  and  the  door-sill.' " 
Cowper :  Colubriad. 

door-spring,  s.  A  spring  attached  to  or 
bearing  against  a  door,  so  as  to  automatically 
close  it.  Of  this  natiu-e  are  the  elastic  bands 
of  vulcanized  rubber,  which  reach  between 
the  top  of  the  door  and  the  lintel,  being  ex- 
tended by  the  opening  of  the  door,  and,  by 
contraction,  closing  it. 


door-stane, 


[Door-stone,] 


door-stead,  s.  The  entrance  of,  or  the 
parts  about  a  door  ;  a  doorway. 

"  Did  nobody  clog  up  the  king's  door-Mead  more  than 
I,  there  would  be  room  for  all  honest  men." —  Warbur- 
ton  to  Hurd  :  Letters,  li,  191. 

door-step,  s.  A  step  leading  up  to  a 
door ;  a  door-stone, 

*'  Many  a  farewell  word  and  sweet  good  night  on  the 
doorstep."  LongfeUow  :  Evangeline,  i.  a 

door-stone,    door-stane,    s.     The 

threshold,  the  doorstep. 

"  But  he'll  no  hear  o'  gauging  ower  the  door-stane. ' 
— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xvi. 

door-stop,  s. 

Carp. :  A  knob  or  block  on  a  skirting-board 
or  floor,  against  which  the  door  shuts.  The 
object  is  to  hold  the  door  open  or  to  catch  it 
when  opened  clear  back,  and  prevent  the 
door-knob  from  bruising  the  wall.  Also  a 
pad  or  strip  on  a  door-case,  against  which  the 
door  shuts,  to  prevent  slamming. 

door-Strip,  i.  A  strip  attached  near  the 
lower  edge  of  a  door,  to  shut  down  tightly 
upon  the  thresliold  beneath,  when  the  door  is 
closed.    [Weatheb-steip.] 

*  door-tree,  *  dore-tre,  *  dore-tree, 
*  dure-tree,  s.    A  doorpost. 

"  Havelok  lifte  up  the  dore-tre 
And  at  a  dint  be  slow  hem  tine." 

Havelok,  1,806. 


*  door- ward,  *dore-ward,  'dnre- 
irard,  *  dure-weard,  s.    A  door-keeper. 

"  He  bed  thene  dure-ward  lete  in  his  iveie."— 0.  Eng. 
Miscellany,  p.  43. 

*  door -warder,  *doore- warder,  ». 

A  door-waid,  a  door-keeper. 

"Dure-weard.  A  doore-warder,  a  doore-keeper,  a 
^rter."—rerst€gan :  Restitution  <if  Decayed  JnteUi- 
gence,  ch.  vi. 

door-way,  t>.    [Doorwat.] 

do6r'-da^  do6r'-wa,  dur-va,  5.  IVarlous 
Indian  languages.] 

Bot. :  Tlie  name  in  India  for  Cynodpn  da^ty- 
lon,  a  creeping-rooted  perennial  low  grass,  ifa 
flowers  being  digitate  in  spikes.  It  is  a  native 
of  this  country,  but  rare.  In  many  countri^ 
it  occupies  large  areas.  In  India  it  abounds 
in  the  Bunderbunds.  When  its  leaves  dry  up 
in  the  sun,  its  roots  form  a  never-failing  supply 
for  feeding  horses  in  Calcutta,  and  a  cooling 
drink,  is  said  to  be  made  from  tljem.  (Smith^ 
[Cynodon,  Doob.] 

Dodr'-ga,  Podr'-gah,  Dur*-ga,  «.  [Ben- 
galee, &c.,  from  Sanscrit.  Properly  the  appel- 
lation of  a  giant  slain  by  Doorga,  to  wh6m, 
consequently,  his  name  was  transferred.  Some 
suppose  that  in  its  wider  meaning  it  implies 
that  which  is  difficult  of  approach,  inaccessi- 
ble, impenetrable,  or  unattainable ;  or  it  oiay 
be  from  the  Sanscrit  particle  dmr  =  diflicul^ 
troublesome,  and  gam,  =  to  be  known,  imply- 
ing that  this  goddess  is  to  be  known  only  by 
laborious  and  severe  austerities  ;  or  it  may  be 
from  dur  =  bad,  vile,  ill,  and  gai  =  to  sing, 
Doorga  being  extolled  in  the  hymns  and  songs 
of  the  wicked.] 

Hindoo  Mythol. :  The  principal  wife,  as  well 
as  the  mother,  of  Siva,  one  ,of  the  gods  belong- 
ing to  the  Hindoo  triad.  The  name  Doorga 
is  her  appropriate  appellation  in  Bengal,  but 
in  Southern  and  Western  India  she  is  gewerally 
Purwutee,  or  Parvati.  Her  great  exploit  In 
slaying  the  giant  Doorga  has  already  be^n 
mentioned.  [Etymol.]  In  an  encounter  wiim 
another  monster  of  the  same  kind,  Stahisha, 
she  was  equally  victorious.  How  great  her 
services  were  on  this  occasion  will  be  obvious 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  giant  had  over- 
come the  gods  in  war,  and  reduced  them  to 
such  a  state  of  indigence  that  they  wei'e  wan- 
dering about  the  earth  like  common  beggws. 
For  the  form  in  which  she  is  reprefientea7  see 
DooBGA  PooJAH.  Doorga  has  other  names. 
One  is  Bhagabati,  As  the  consort  of  Siva, 
when  the  latter  is  represented  as  Kala,  she  is 
called  Kalee,  or  K&ll  (q.  v;).  {Madras  Ghristicm 
Instructor,  vol.  i.  (1843). 

doorga  poojah,  5.  [Bengalee,  from  San- 
scrit, doorga  (q.v.),  and  poojah,  p&^g-  =  wor- 
ship.] 

Hindoo  Festivals:  The  worship  of  Doorga, 
and  the  festival  at  which  that  worship  chiefly 
takes  place.  It  is  said  that  when  instituted 
by  King  Surat  it  was  held  in  spring;  now  it 
is  celebrated  iu  autumn.  According  to  the 
Rev.  A.  F.  Lacroix,  of  Calcutta,  the  image  of 
the  goddess  is  usually  made  of  elay,  in  the 
shape  of  a  female  with  ten  arms.  In  one  of 
her  right  hands  is  a  spear,  with  which  she  is 
piercing  the  giant  Mahisha  ;  with  one  of  the 
left  she  holds  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  the 
hair  of  the  giant,  whose  breast  the  serpent  is 
biting.  The  other  hands  are  aU  filled  with 
various  implements  of  war.  Against  her  right 
leg  leans  a  lion,  and  against  her  left  the  giant 
mentioned  above.  Her  sons,  Kartikeya  and 
Ganesa,  with  several  goddesses,  are  often 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  image. 

do6r'-i-a]l,   s.      [Various  Indian  languages.] 

A  cotton  cloth  made  in  India. 

*  door'-ing,  s.  [Ehg.  door ;  -ing.]  A  door 
with  all  its  appendages,  posts,  frame,  &«. 

"  He  reports  of  a  wbirlpooL  between  (he  Rost 
Islands  and  Lofoot,  called  Malestrand  ;  which  ^  heard 
to  make  so  tetrible  a  noise  as  sbakea  the  dooringa  of 
houses  in  those  islands  ten  miles  off."—Mitton:  Hist. 
Moscovia,  ch.  T. 

door'-less,  a.  [Eng.  door;  -less.']  Deprived 
of  or  without  a  door. 

"  Doorleis  is  that  hoose, 
And  dark  it  is  within." 

Longfellow:  TheQrave. 

door'-way, ».    [Eng.  door;  -way."] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  entrance  way  or  pas- 
sage into  a  building,  hoose,  or  room. 

2.  Arch. :  In  the  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages,    doorways  are  striking  and  important 
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features,  exhibiting,  in  the  character  of  the 
mouldings  and  ornaments,  the  style  and  period 
of  the  ediiice.  The  doorways  gave  scope  to 
the  richest  embellishment,  and  are  frequently 
adorned  with  sculptures,  sometimes  repre- 
senting saints,  at  others  grotesque  forms, 
which  are  introduced  either  in  the  tympanum 
in  relief,  or  independently  between  the  shafts. 
Symbolical,  historical,  and  astronomical  re- 
jvresentations  are  also  met  with.  Thus  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  and  calendars  often  occur 
on  the  pilasters  of  the  doors,  the  latter  mark- 
ing the  months  of  the  year  by  representing 
the  proper  employment  for  different  trades  in 
each  month. 

doorway-plane,  s. 

Arch. :  The  space  included  between  the 
intrados  of  a  large  archway  and  the  actual 
door  of  entrance. 

*d6p  (1),  v.t.    [Dip,  v.] 

*  dop   (2),    v.t.      [A   contraction   of  do   tip.] 
[Dup.]    To  put  or  place  on. 

dop,  dopp  (1),  s.    [Dop  (2),  v.] 

Diainond-cuUing :  The  copper  cup  in  which 
a  diamond  is  soldered  when  it  is  to  be  polished 
upon  an  iron  lap  or  skive  charged  with  dia- 
mond-powder.    [Diamond-cutting.] 

*d6p  (2),  s.    [Dop  (1),  v.]    A  bow,  a  curtsy. 
(BenJonson:  Cynthia's  Bevels,  iv.  2.) 

*  dop'-per,  *  dop'-er, «.    [Eng.  dop  (ij ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit.  :  One  who  or  that  which  dips  ;  a 
dipper ;  a  didapper. 

2.  Fig.  :  An  Anabaptist.  (Ben  Jonson : 
Staple  of  N ewes,  iii.  1. 

dop'-pler-ite,  5.    [Named  after  B.  Doppler, 
who  was  the  first  to  bring  them  to  notice,  and 
Eng.,  &;c.  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.v.).] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring  in 
elastic  or  partly  jelly-like  masses.  Found  in 
peat-beds  in  Styria  and  Switzerland.  Hard- 
ness, 0'5 ;  sp.  gr.  1'089 :  after  drying,  hard- 
ness, 2— '2-5 ;  sp.  gr.  1'4C6.  When  fresh, 
brownish-black,  with  a  dull-brown  streak  and 
greasy  subvitreous  lustre.  Insoluble  in  alco- 
hol or  ether.     {Daiia.) 

2.  A  variety  of  Hircite  ;  greyish,  earthy,  and 
plastic  in  the  fingers  when  fresh.  Contains 
much  less  water  than  1,  and  burns  with  a 
bright  flame  and  intense  heat.    (J)a.na.) 

do'-quet  (qu  as  k),  s.    [Docket.] 

dor  (1),   dorr  (1),   s.     [Etyra.  doubtful,  but 
probably  connected  with  dor  (2),  s.] 

1.  A  trick,  a  joke. 

"  1  will  never  beare  thia 
Never  endure  this  dor." 

Beaum.  &  Flct. :  Woman  Pleased,  iii.  L 

2.  A  mock  imprecation. 

"  The  dor  on  Plutarch  and  Seneca  I  I  hate  it."— Ben 
Jonson :  £pic(BV-e,  ii.  2. 

^  To  give  oive  tlie  dor ;  To  cheat,  to  trick,  to 
make  a  fool  of. 

dor  (2),  dorr  (2),  s.     [From  the  noise  made 
by  the  insect.] 
Entomology : 

1.  A  species  of  Beetle,  Geotriipes  stercorarius, 
belonging  to  the  family  Geotrupidse,  or  Earth- 
borers.  It  is  of  a  glossy  violet,  black,  or 
deep  greenish -black.  The  club  of  the  antennte 
is  yellowish,  the  elytra  smooth,  but  slightly 
punctated,  as  is  the  thorax.  It  may  often  be 
seen  flying  about  in  the  summer  evenings. 
Its  size  and  weight  render  it  very  unwieldy 
on  the  wing,  so  that  it  has  but  little  power  of 
guiding  itself,  and  apparently  none  of  check- 
ing its  (course  quickly,  for  it  strikes  against 
all  lund's  of  objects,  but  without  sufi"ering  any 
damage.  The  female  lays  its  eggs  in  patches 
of  cowdung.  It  is  about  an  inch  long.  It  is 
also  called  Dor-  or  Dorr-beetle,  Dor-fly,  and 
Buzzard-fly. 

"  The  dor  or  beetle,  which  jfou  majr  find  under  cow- 
ii\aiQ."— Walton :  Angler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  The  Cock-chafer  (q.v.). 

dor-beetle,  dorr-beetle,  ^.  [Dor  (2), 
£.,  1.] 

dor-fly,  ».    [Dor  (2),  s.,  1.] 

dor-hawl£,  dorr-hawk,  s.  Caprimul- 
gus  europoius,  the  Nightjar  or  Goat-sucker. 

"The  dor-hawk,  solitary  bird." 

Wordsifforth :  Wagoner,  c.  i. 


*  dor,  *dorr,  v.t.  [Dob  (1),  s.]  To  cheat,  to 
trick,  to,  humbug,  to  hoax,  to  perplex,  to 
puzzle. 

"Wheivwe  are  ao  easily  dord  and  amated  with 
every  flophisme."—ffa;e«:  Jiemains,  ser.  2. 

11  To  dor  the  dottrell :  To  cheat  or  humbug 
a  simpleton. 

"This  sport  called  dorring  the  dottrell."  —  Ben 
Jonson :  Bartholomeio  Fair,  iv.  L 

do-ra'-do,  s.     [Sp.  =  gilt,  from  dorar  =  to 
gild  ;  Lat.  deauro,  from  aurum  =  gold.]    [El 
Dorado.] 
*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  rich  man. 
"A  troop  of  these  ignorant  Doradoes."— Browne: 
Religio  3fcdici,  pt.  ii.,  §  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron.  :  The  Sword-fish,  a  constellation 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.     It  is  also  called 

Xiphias. 

2.  Iclithy. :  A  species  of  fish  of  the  genus 
Coryphfena,  C.  hippurus.  [Coryph-cna,  Dol- 
phin II.  10  (2).] 

Dor'-cas,  s.  [Gr.]  The  name  of  a  woman 
"full  of  good  works  and  almsdeeds  which  she 
did,"  mentioned  in  Acts  ix.  36-41. 

Dorcas-society,  s.  A  society  or  associ- 
ation of  ladies  for  making  and  supplying 
clotlies  to  the  poor,  either  gratuitously,  or  at 
a  nominal  charge. 

dor-ca-ther'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  Sopwa?  (dorkas) 
=  an'antelox^e,  a  gazelle,  and  dT)piov  (therion) 
=  u  wild  beast.] 

Palosont.  :  An  extinct  genus  of  Cervidse, 
found  in  Miocene  strata. 

dbr'-ee,  dor'-y,  s.  [Fr.  dorie  =  golden, 
gilt.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  popular  name  for  Zeus  Fader,  an 
acanthopterygious  fish,  the  typical  one  of  the 


family  Zeidse.  It  is  found  at  times  on  the 
British  coasts,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  eat- 
ing. It  is  veiy  commonly  called  John  Dory, 
wrougly  taken  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French 
JaiLuedoree  =  a  golden  yellow. 

dor-e'-ma,  s.    Gr.  =  a  gift,  in  allusion  to  the 
Xtroduct  of  the  plant.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  order 
Umbelliferffi.  Doreina  ammoniacum,  a  Persian 
plant,  yields  gum  ammoniac. 

Dbr'-i-an,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  Dorius.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Doris  or  its 
inhabitants ;  Doric. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  An  inhabitant  of  Doris,  a 
country  in  Greece,  south  of  Thessaly ;  also  a 
colony  of  Dorians  in  Asia  Minor. 

Dorian  mode  (or  mood),  iDorlc 
mood,  s. 

Music :  The  first  of  the  authentic  church 
tones  or  modes,  from  d  to  d,  with  its  dominant 
A.  It  resembles  the  key  of  d  minor,  but  with 
B  Ij  and  no  c  J.  It  is  characterized  by  its  severe 
tone,  and  is  especially  suited  for  religious  or 
warlike  music.  Many  of  the  old  German 
chorals  are  written  in  this  mode.  (Milto)i : 
P.L.,  i.  550.)  [Greek  music,  Plain  song.] 

Dor'-ic,  *  Dor'-ick,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Doricus.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Geog.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Doris  or  its 
inhabitants  ;  Dorian. 

2.  Music:  Pertaining  to  the  Dorian  mode 

(q.v.). 

"One  delights  in  the  lonick;  the  other  altogether 
in  the  Borick." — Bowell:  Instinct.  For.  Trav.,  p.  Ti. 


3.  Arch.:  [Doric  order.] 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  language  or  dialect  spoken  by  the 
Dorians.     [Doric  dialect.] 

2.  Any  broad,  hard  dialect  :  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  Scottish, 

Doric  dialect,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  dialect  spoken  by  the  natives 
0*  Doris  in  Greece.    It  was  broad  and  hard, 

2.  Fig.  :  Any  broad  and  hard  dialect :  as 
the  Scottish. 

Doric  mode,  s. 

Music:  [Dorian  mode.] 

Doric  order,  s. 

Architecture : 

1.  Grecian  Doric:  the  earliest  and  most 
simple  form  of  columnar  edifice.  The  Doric 
column  was  first  adapted  to  edifices  having 
the  proportions,  strength,  and  beauty  of  the 
body  of  a  man.  The  trunks  of  trees  probably 
.suggested  the  first  idea  of  columns,  but  in  the 
Doric  style  the  proportions  of  a  man  appear 


DORIC  COLUMN. 

to  have  been  adopted.  A  man  was  found  to 
be  six  times  the  length  of  his  foot,  hence  the 
plain  Doric  columns  were  made  six  diameters 
in  height.  The  Greeks  composed  their  beauti- 
ful temples  upon  this  idea :  their  simplicity 
and  harmony  are  remarkable  -  simplicity  in 
the  long  unbroken  lines  which  bound  their 
forms,  and  the  breadth  and  boldness  of  every 
part ;  harmony  in  the  evident  fitness  of  every 
part  to  the  rest. 

2.  RoDian  Doric :  An  imitation,  of  the 
Grecian,  but  in  some  of  the  best  examples, 
the  cobimn  is  eight  times  the  diameter  in 
height ;  the  shaft  is  quite  plain  except  fillets 
above  and  below  with  escape  and  corvetto, 
and  it  diminishes  one-filth  of  its  diameter. 
The  ca,pital  is  four-sevenths  of  a  diameter 
high,  and  is  composed  of  a  torus  wliich  forms 
the  hypotrachclium,  and  with  the  necking 
occupies  one-third  of  the  whole  height ;  three 
deep  fillets  with  a  quarter  round  moulding  are 
intended  to  represent  the  ovula  and  annulets 
of  the  Greek  capital.  The  Doric  order,  says 
Palladio,  was  invented  by  the  Dorians  and 
named  from  them,  being  a  Grecian  people 
which  dwelt  in  Asia.  If  Doric  columns  are 
made  alone  without  pilasters,  they  ought  to 
be  seven  and  a  half  or  eight  diameters  high. 
The  intercolumns  are  to  be  little  less  than  three 
diameters  of  the  columns ;  and  this  VitruWus 
calls  Diastylos. 

The  ancients  employed  the  Doric  in  temples 
dedicated  to  Minerva,  to  Mars,  and  to  Her- 
cules, whose  grave  and  manly  dispositions 
suited  well  with  the  character  of  tliis  order. 
Serlio  says  it  is  proper  for  churches  dedicated 
to  Jesus  Christ,  to  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  or  any 
saints  remarkable  for  their  fortitude  in  expos- 
ing their  lives  and  suffering  for  the  Christian 
faith.  The  height  of  the  Doric  column, 
including  its  capital  and  base,  is  sixteen 
modules;  and  the  heightof  the  entablature,  four 
modules ;  the  latter  of  which  being  divided 
into  eight  parts,  two  of  them  are  given  to  the 
architrave,  three  to  the  frieze,  and  the  remain- 
ing tliree  to  the  cornice.     Vitruvius  himself 
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makes  the  Doric  column  in  porticoes  higher 
by  half  a  diameter  than  in  temples;  and 
modem  architects  have,  on  some  occasions, 
followed  his  example.  In  private  houses, 
therefore,  it  may  be  16|,  16J,  or  16^  modules 
high ;  in  interior  decorations,  even  seventeen 
I  modules,  and  sometimes  perhaps  a  trifle  more ; 
which  increase  in  the  height  may  be  added 
entirely  to  the  shaft,  as  in  the  Tuscan  order, 
without  changing  eith^  the  base  or  capital. 
The  entablature,  too,  may  remain  unaltered  in 
all  the  aforesaid  cases ;  for  it  will  be  suffi- 
ciently bold  without  alteration.  In  some  of 
the  ancient  temples  the  Doric  column  is  exe- 
cuted without  a  base.    (Weale.) 

061^-1-915111,.  Dor -If  m,  s.  [Eng.  D&Hc; 
-ism;  Gr.  diapia-ftos  (dorismos).']  A  phrase  or 
idiom  of  the  Doric  dialect. 

"There  is  not  the  leaaf  shadow  of  Doricism"— 
Boyle:  On  B&ntley'g  Phalaria,  p.  43, 

dbr'-id,  s.  [Mod,  Lat.  D&ridce  (q.v.).]  A 
mollusc  of  the  family  Doridie. 

"The  Dorids  vary  in 
more  than  three  inches." 
(1875),  p.  S29. 

dor'-i-dsB,  s.  pi  [Gr.,  Lat.,  &c.  Dor(is),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  The  Sea-Lemona,  a  family  of  naked- 
gilled,  gasteropod  molluscs.  (Woodward: 
Mamial  of  MoUusca.) 

dbr-ip'-pe,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  short-tailed  decapod 
Crustaceans,  belonging  to  the  sub-division 
Notapoda.  The  feet  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
pairs  are  elevated  on  the  back,  and  not  ter- 
minated with  paddles,  and  the  eyes  are  sup- 
ported on  simple  peduncles, 

Ddr'-is,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Geog. :  The  name  of  a  country  in  Greece, 
south  of  Thessaly,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  Mount  (Eta.  Also  a  colony  of  the  Dorians 
in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  Caria. 

2.  Myth.:  Agoddessofthesea,wJfeof  Nereus, 
bywhomshehad  fifty  daughters, calledNereids. 

3.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  forty-seventh 
found  ;  discovered  by  Goldschmidt. 

4.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
luscs, the  typical  one  of  the  family  Doridae. 

dbr-i'-tis,  s.    [Mod.  Lat] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  butterflies  belonging  to 
the  family  Papilionidae.  D.  apollinus,  the 
only  species,  has  whitish  semi-transparent 
(fore-wings,  dusted  with  dark-grey,  and  two 
large  black  spots  on  the  costa ;  hind-wings 
rounded,  yellowish,  with  a  marginal  row  of 
black  eye-spots  with  blue  centies,  and  an 
inner  row  of  lunuleR.  It  is  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  some  of  the 
Greek  Islands,  In  February  and  March. 

dor-lach,  dor-loch,  s.    [Gael,  dorlach  =  a 
bundle.] 

1.  A  bundle  ;  apparently  tliat  kind  of  truss 
formerly  worn  by  the  Highland  troops  instead 
of  a  knapsack. 

2.  A  portmanteau. 

3.  A  short  sword,  a  dagger. 

dor'-man,    s       [Dormant.]      The    same   as 
Dormant,  o.,  B.  1. 

dorman-tree,  5.  A  large  beam  lying 
across  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  and  serving  as  a 
joist.    A  dormond  or  dormant-tree. 

dor -111311-5^,  s.     [Fr.  dormant,  pr.  par.  of 
dormir  =  to  sleep  ;  Eng.  sufl".  -cy.] 

1.  A  state  of  sleep,  or  stupor. 

'"Tolie  therein  heavy  dormancy."— Cartaic-  ZetUrt 
A  Speeches  of  CromwcU,  iii.  159. 

2.  The  state  of  being  donnant  or  inactive. 

■'The  dormancy  of  religiooB  oppression,  and  the 
natural  conclusion  that  the  statutes  complained  of  are 
not  likely  to  be  enforced,  form  in  my  muid  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  suffered  to  remain."— flp  Sorslev  ■ 
Pari.  Reg.  xxvi.  258. 

dor-mant,  u.  &  s.    [Fr.,  pr.  par,  of  dormir  = 
to  sleep.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally.- 

(1)  Asleep,  sleeping, 

"With  thiB  radius  he  is  said  to  strike  and  kill  his 
prey,  for  which  he  Ilea,  as  it  were,  dormant,  till  it 
swims  within  his  reach." — Qrew:  Musceum, 

(2)  Torpid  :  as  a  hibernating  animal. 


2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Allowed  to  rest,  or  cease  to  act ;  quieted, 
repressed,  subsided. 

"  He  a  dragon !  .  .  .  I  can  insure  his  anger  dormaiu. ' 
— CongTeve  :  Old  Bachelor,  L  L 

(2)  Inactive,  in  a  state  of  inaction. 

"The  law  of  nature  is  active  in  some  things,  but 
doj-mant  in  others."— fiarea:  Diviniti/ of  the  Christian 
Iteligion,  ch.  ii, 

(3)  Neglected,  not  asserted  or  claimed  :  as, 
a  dorvuint  peerage. 

"It  would  be  prudent  to  reserve  these  privilegefi 
dorma  nt." — Swift. 

*  (4)  Private,  not  public. 

"There  were  other  dorTnant  masters  of  soldiers 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  realm."  —  Bacon :  War 
with  Spain. 

*  (5)  Fixed,  stationary,  not  movable. 
"  His  table  dormant  in  bis  halle  alway 

Stood redy."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  355. 

n.  Her. :  In  a  sleeping  posture. 
B.  As  substaiitive : 

1.  Carp. :  A  large  beam  lying  across  the  ceiJ- 
inw  of  aroom,  andserving  as  a  joist.  Also  called 
a  Dormond,  Dorman-tree,  or  Dormant-tree. 

"  Ropes  .  .  ■  the  dormant  tose'd 
Now  out,  now  in  ;  now  back,  now  forward  cast." 
Fairfax:  Tasso. 

2.  Cooli:. :  A  dish  which  remains  on  the 
table  during  the  whole  time  of  the  meal,  such 
as  cold  pies,  hams,  &c, 

3.  Build.:  A  dormer  window  (q.v.). 

dormant-bolt,  s.  A  concealed  bolt 
working  in  a  mortise  in  a  door,  usually  oper- 
ated by  a  key,  sometimes  by  a  turning  knob. 

dormant-claini,  s. 

Law :  A  claim  in  abeyance. 

dormant-lock,  s.  A  lock  having  a  bolt 
that  will  not  close  of  itself. 

dormant-partner,  s. 

Cormn. :  A  partner  in  any  business  whose 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  title,  and  who 
takes  no  active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
concern,  but  is  entitled  to  a  share  in  the 
profits,  and  also  liable  to  a  share  in  the  losses ; 
more  commonly  called  a  sleeping  partner. 

dormant-state,  5. 

Nat.  Hist.  :  A  state  of  torpidity  in  which 
hibernating  animals  pass  a  certain  portion  of 
the  winter. 

dormant- window,  s. 

Build.:  A  dormer-window  (q.v.). 

"  Old  dormant  windows  must  confesse, 
Her  beams  their  glimmering  spectacles ; 
Struck  with  the  splendour  of  her  face, 
Do  th'  office  of  a  burning  glasse." 

Cleaveland .'  Poems  (1651), 

*  dormant-writing,  s. 

Law:  A  deed  with  a  blank  to  put  in  the 
name  of  a  person.    {Ash.) 

*  dorme,  s.    [Lat.  dormio  =  to  sleep.]    A  doze. 

"  As  the  slumbering  dormes  of  a  sick  ■aiaji."~Saun- 
dci-soii:   IVorfcs;  i.  146.    {Davies.) 

dor'-mer,  *  dor'-mar,  s.    [Fr.  dormir  =  {v.) 
to  sleep,  (s.)  a  sleep.]" 

1.  A  sleeping-chamber,  abed-room. 

■•  Or  to  any  shop,  cellai-,  sollar,  casements,  chamber, 
dormer,  and  so  forth." — Chapman :  All  Fools,  iv.  l. 

2.  A  beam  of  timber  acting  as  a  joist ;  a 
dormant-tree. 

"  In  a  parlour  belonging  to  a  farm-house,  there  was 
a  remarkably  large  dormar  of  cheanut," — Chtbhe  ■ 
Antiquities  of  Wheatfi^ld. 

3.  A  dormer-window  (q.v.) 
i.  An  attic,  a  garret. 

dormer 
dow,  s. 

Build.  :  A  ^vindow 
piercing  a  sloping 
roof,  and  having  a 
vertical  frame  and 
gable  of  its  own.  The 
gable  is  sometimes  in 
the  plane  of  the  wall, 
or  is  founded  upon  the 
rafters ;  sometimes  a 
succession  of  stories 
in  the  roof  are  pro- 
vided with  dormers, 
as  is  commonly  the 
case  in  some  houses 
of  Northern  France, 
Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands. 


Window,   *  dormar-win- 


DORMER  WINDOW. 


"  Thatched  were  the  roofs,  with  dormer-windows. " 
Longfellow :  Evangeline,  i.  1. 


*  dor'-mi-ent,  a.      [Lat.  dormiens,  pr.  -par.  of 

dormio  =  £o  sleep.]    Dormant.     (Davies.) 

"Books  were  not  published  then  so  soon  as  they 
were  written,  but  lay  most  commonly  dormient  niapv 
years." — BramhaU:  Works,  ii.  142, 

*  dor-mi'-tion,  *  dor-mi-tionc,  s.     [Lat. 

dormiiio,  from  dormio  =  to  sleep.]    Slumber, 
sleep. 

"To  plead  not  so  much  for  the  utter  extinction,  as 

for  the  dorm,itione  of  the  souL" — Bp.  Hall:  Wor/cs,  vli. 

2<J5.    {Davles.) 

*  dor'-mi-tave,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  dormitif,  from 
dormir  =  to  sleep ;  Lat.  dormio.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Producing  or  tending  to  pro- 
duce or  promote  sleep  ;  narcotic,  soporific 

B.  As  suist. :  A  medicine  intended  to  pro- 
duce or  promote  sleep  ;  an  opiate,  a  soporific. 

■■  This  is  the  domtitive  I  take  to  bed  ward,  "—ffreen- 
hUl:  Art  of  Fmbalming,  p.  112. 

dor'-mi-tor-y,  *  dor-mi-tor-ie,  s.  [Lat. 
dormitorium  =  a  bed-chamber  :  dormitorius  = 
of  or  pertaining  to  sleep  :  dormito  =  to  sleep, 
freq.  of  dormio  =  to  sleep  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
dormitorio.] 

1.  A  sleeping  chamber,  a  bed-chamber ; 
especially  one  divided  into  cells  or  compart- 
ments, with  a  bed,  &c.,  in  each. 

2.  A  sleeping-place. 

"  A  great  frequenter  of  the  church. 
Where,  bishop-like,  he  finds  a  perch, 

ADd  dormitory  too."    Cowper :  jackdaw. 

*  3.  A  burial-place,  a  cemetery  (q.v.). 

"  The  places  where  dead  bodies  are  buried,  are  In 
Latin  colled  ccemeteria,  and  in  English  dormitoriet." — 
Aylijfe:  Parergon. 

dor'-mdiise,  *  dor-mows,  s.  &  a.    [Prov. 
Eng.  dor  =  to  sleep,  and  Eng.  mouse  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  substantive : 

Zoology : 

1.  (Sing.) :  A  small  mammal,  Myoxus  aveHa- 
nxirixis,  found  in  Britain.  It  has  beei  elevated 
into  the  type  of  a  family,  Myoxidse,  having; 
a  greater  affinity  to  the  Sciuridae  (SquiTrels> 
than  to  the  Muridce,  and  some  place  them 
under  the  former  family.  The  name  Dormouse 
refers  to  the  torpid  state  in  which  it  passes 
tlie  severer  part  of  the  winter,  hence  it  has 
even  been  called  the  Sleeper.  It  is  about  three 
inches  long,  excluding  the  tail,  which  is  about 
two  and  a  half  more.  It  builds  a  nest  of 
leaves  in  the  woods  and  tangled  brakes  which 
it  inhabits. 

2.  (H.  Dormice) :  The  rodent  family  My- 
oxidse. 

"  He  laye  still  lyke  a  dormouse,  nothynge  doynce  " 

Ball :  Henry  VI.  (an.  7). 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Dormant. 

"  She  did  shew  favour  to  the  youth  in  your  sight 
only  to  exasperate  you,  to  awake  your  dormouse- 
valour.  '—Shakesp.  .-  Twelfth  Jfight,  iii.  3. 

"donijS.  [Ger.  dorn=a,  thorn:  dornJisch  = 
the  stickleback.]  A  fish  :  probably  the  thorn- 
back. 

"The  coast  is  stored  both  with  shell-fish,  as  scallops 
and  sheathflsh ;  and  flat,  as  turbets,  dorm,  and  holv- 
but.  —Careie.  '' 

dor'-nell,  5.  [Darnell.]  The  plant  Lolium  or 
Darnell  (q.v.). 

"We  confesse  that  domeU,  cokkeU,  and  caffe  mav 
be  sawin  grow,  and  in  greit  al>oundance  ly  in  the 
middis  of  the  quheit."— ^c(»  Mary,  1660  (1814),  p.  534. 

dor'-idc.  dor-neck,  dor-nick,  dor- 
nock,  dor-nek,  dor-noch,  dor-nyk,  s, 

&  a.  [From  Dornick,  the  Dutch  name  for 
Tournay,  often  applied  to  the  manufactures  of 
that  place,  but  usually  corrupted  into  Darnick, 
Darnex,  &c.  The  city  had  once  a  flourishing 
woollen  trade,  says  the  Atlas  Geographicus 
which  IS  now  decayed  (that  is,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century).  We  find  the  traces  of 
that  trade  in  the  Dornick  hangings  and 
carpets,  mentioned  by  our  old  authors.  But 
at  the  latter  period  we  are  told  that  it  had  a 
considerable  trade  "in  a  sort  of  table-linen, 
thence  called  Dornick."  (Atl.  Geoqr.,  vol  i ' 
p.  948.)    (Nares.)'] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Fabric  :  A  stout  description  of  damask  linen 
cloth,  figured  and  designed  for  a  common 
style  of  table  cloths.  It  affbrds  the  most 
simple  example  of  all  the  varieties  of  diaper  or 
damask. 

"  No  person  sbaU  make  or  weaue  domecks.  or  exer- 
ciaethe  mistenes  of  weaning  of  domecks  aiJd  couer- 
lettes,  or  any  of  them,  within  the  aayde  citle  of 
Jorwich,^onles  he  be  licensed  by  the  Id^Uour/'-is 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  dornick  ■ 
made  of  the  material  called  dornick. 

"  A  domyk  towall."— .,1 6erd.  Reg.  (an.  1538).  v.  16. 


hSil.  y,6$;  ptfat,  Jd^l;  cat.  ceU.  choms.  fhiii,  Iwngh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect.  Xenophon.  exist      Dh -  £ 
-Clan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion, -sion  =  shiin ; -tion. -,ion  =  zhnn.    -tious. -sious. -cious  =  shus.    -ble,    die    'f  =\ei   d^l. 
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dornicle — dose 


dor'-ni-cle,  s.  [Ger,  d^m  =  a  thorn  ;  Flem. 
doomig  =  thorny,  so  called  from  the  two  small 
beards  at  the  nostril.]  The  viviparous  blenny. 

"  Blenniufl  Viviparua,  ViWparous  Blenny.  vulgarly 
called  Oomic}e."~Arbuthnot :  Peterhead,  p.  12. 

^  dor'-on,  s.    [Gr.,  =  a  gift.] 
'  1.  A  gift,  a  present. 

2.  A  measure  of  three  inches  ;  a  hand- 
hreadth. 

dorTon'-i-ctim,  s.    [Arab,  dorongi.] 

'  Bot. :  Leopard's-bane,  a  genus  of  Composite 
plants,  belonging  to  the  sub-order  Tubuliflorae, 
sub-tribe  Senecioneae.  Two  species  occur  in 
Britain ;  Doroni/^m,  PardaliancJies,  having  the 
radical  leaves  ovate- cordate,  and  the  heads 
usually  3  to  5  ;  and  D.  plantagitieum,  with  the 
radical  leaves  ovate  and  the  head  usually 
solitary.    The  former  is  reputed  poisonous. 

*  dorp,  s.  [Low  Ger.  &Dut.  dorp;  O.  H.  Ger. 
d&rf;  Icel.  &  A.S.  thorp;  Sw.  &  Dan.  torp.] 
[TAokPe.]    a  village. 

"  Being  fisim  a  mean  flshing-dor]?  come  .  .  .  to  be  one 
of  the  greateat  mArta  iu  Europe."— flowwi^ ;  Lett.  I.  L  7. 

dorr,  i.  '  [DoiR,  s.] 

*  dorr,  v.t.    [Dor,  v.] 

1.  To  deafen  or  stupefy  with  noise. 

2.  To  cheat,  to  deceive. 

dorr-beetle,  s.    [Dob-beetle.  ] 
dorr-hawk,  s.    [Dor-hawk.] 

*  dor'-rer,  s.    [Dor»  s.]    a  drone. 

"  There  is  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  which  can- 
not be  conteut  to  live  idle  themselves.  like  dorrert,  of 
that  Vhich  otbetB  have  laboured  for." — RobiTtson :  Tr. 
qfair  T.  More'i  Utopia  (IS51J,  B.  L 

-t- dor'-sS'd,  adv.  [Lat.  dorsum)  —  the  back, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ad.'\  Towards  the  back. 
(Oweii.)    [DoRSAt.] 

dor' -sail,  a.  &  s.    [Low  Lat.  dorsalis,  from  Lat. 
.d&rsuTti  =  the  back.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Qt  or  pertaining  to  the  back. 

2.  Bot. :  Belonging  to  the  back.  The  dorsal 
part  of  the  carpel  corresponds  to  the  external 

'  fiice  of  the  main  vein  of  the  carpellary  leaf. 
.  ]^  j45  svibst. :  A  dorsal  fin. 
"  The  first  Aortal  is  black." — Pennant. 

dorsal-sutidre,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  suture  which  faces  the  perianth  of 
a  flower,  as  ojiposed  to  the  ventral  suture 
which  faces  its  centre. 

dorsal-vertebr£e,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  ■  vertebree  situated  between  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  vertebrae. 

dorsal-vessel,  s. 

Entom :  In  insects,  a  long  blood-vessel  or 
heart  lying  along  the  back  of  the  insect, 
through  which  the  nutritive  fluid  circulates. 

"  dmrse  (1),  s.  ■  [O.  Fr.  dors,  dorselet ;  Low  Lat. 
dorsale  =  tapestry,  from  Lat.  dorsum  =  the 
back,  from  its  being  hung  at  the  back  of  the 
•altar,  &c.]    [DosEL,  Dosser.] 

1.  Tapestry  or  a  cloth  of  state  hung  behind 
'  the  throne  of  a  sovereign  prince ;  a  canopy. 

'*  Imprimis,  a  dorte  and  redorse  of  crymsTn  velvet." 
■—Will  of  Sir  'R.  Sutton,  Life  by  CHurton,  p.  521. 

■  2.  A  back  of  a  book. 

'  "A  very  cliftice  library  of  books,  all  richly  bound 
.  vWM  si\t'dortes."~WooA^  Athence Oxon. ;  E.  Byuhe. 

dorse  (2}.  s.  [Scand-  torsk  =  a  codfish.]  A 
,youngcod,fisli,fdvDierly  described  as  a  separate 
species. 

dor-seL    s      [LoV  Lat.    dorsale,    from   Lat. 
dorsum,  =  the  bacV.]    [Dorse  (1),  Dosser.] 
'  i.  A  pannie;- ;  a  basket  or  bag,  one  of  which 
hang's  on  either  side  a  beast  of  burthen,  for 
the  reception  of  things  of  small  bulk. 

2.  A  kii-I  of  woollen  stuH",  used  for  hang- 
ings, curtains,  &c. 

'  3.  A  canopy  or  screen  of  tapestry  at  the 
back  of  a  throne  or  altar. 

4.  Tapestry  or  wall  hangings  round  the  sides 
of  the  chancel  of  a  church  ;  a  doseL 

5,  A  cover  for  a  chair-back. 

*  dor'-ser,  *  dor-cer,  s.  [Connected  with 
dorsel  (q.v.).]    A  pannier,  a  basket. 

'         "  I  may  meet  her  ^ 

Ridixur  from  market  one  day.  'twixt  her  dorsen. 

Beaum.  *  Flet :  Little  Thief,  i.  1. 


dor-si-bran-clii-a'-ta,  $.  pi.  [Lat.  dorsum— 
the  back  ;  braiichice,  G*r.  ^payxla  (brangchia) 
=gills,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ata.] 

Zool :  In  Cuvier's  classification  the  second 
order  of  Annelides,  distinguished  by  having 
external  gills  attached  to  the  back.  They  are 
now  termed  Folychaeta. 

dor-si-br&n'-clu-ate,  a.     [Dorsibranchi- 

ATA.] 

Zool :  Having  external  gills  attached  to  the 
back  ;  applied  to  certain  Annelides  and  Mol- 
luscs. Notobranchiate  is  more  correctly  em- 
ployed. 
dor-siT-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  dorsuvi=t'he  back, 
and /ero  =  to  bear.] 

Bot.  :  Having  the  property  or  quality  of 
bearing  or  bringing  forth  on  the  back  ;  applied 
to  certain  ferns  which  have  the  thecae  on  the 
back  of  the  frond. 

dor'-sJ-f ixed,  a.  [Lat.  dorswtfi  =  the  back, 
and  Eng.  jUced.'i 

Bot.  {Of  an  atifher):  Attached  by  the  back  to 
the  filament;  adnate.  Examples  :  the  onion, 
the  myrtle.     {A.  W.  Bennett.) 

dor-si-lum'-bar,  a.  [Lat.  d(yrsum  =  the 
back,  and  'Eng.' lumbar  (q.v.).] 

Anat:  Pertaining  to  the  loins  and  to  the 
back.    There  is  a  dorsiUimbar  nerve.  (Quain.) 

dor-sip'-a-rous,  a.  [Lat.  dorsum.  =  the 
back,  and  j^ario  =  to  bring  forth.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Dobsiferoi/s  (q.v.^ 

2.  Zool.  :  Hatching  young  on  the  back,  as 
the  Surinam  toad. 

dor-si-Spin'-al,  a.  [Lat.  dorsum  =  the  back, 
and  Eng.  spirial  (q.v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  back  and  the  spine. 

dorsispinal-veins,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Veins  forming  a  kind  of  network 
round  the  spinous,  transverse,  and  articular 
processes  and  arches  of  the  vertebi-£e. 

dor-so-cer'-vic-al,  a.  [Lat.  dorsum  =  the 
back,  and  Eng.  cervical  (q.v.).]  Of  or  pertam- 
ing  to  the  back  of  the  neck. 

dorse  cervical-region,  s. 

Anat. :  That  part  of  the  body  situated  abodt 
the  neck  and  the  spine. 

dor-so-in-tes'-ti-nal,  a,  [Lat.  dorsufn  = 
the  back,  and  Eng.  intestitiaZ  (q.v.).] 

Aimt. :  Situated  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
intestines.    (Owen.) 

dor-SO-lat'-er-al,  a.  [Lat.  dorsum  =  the 
back,  and  Eng.  lateral,  (q.v.).] 

Anat.:  Connected  with  the  side'andwith 
the  back.  There  is  a  dorso-lateral  muscle. 
(Quuin.) 

*  dor'-sour,  *  dor-sur,  s.  [Low  Lat.  dorsa- 
rium.]  [Dorse,  Dorser.]  A  hanging  of 
tapestry  or  otl^r  rich  cloth ;  a  canopy,  a 
doseL 

"  A  frountell  of  ane  alter  of  clothe  of  gold,  a  dorsour 
of  clothe  of  gold,  a  Iyer  of  velvet,  a  cuscEing  of  velvet. 
a  clialace.  two  crewettis  of  eilver,  a  silver  bell,  and 
twa  bukea." — Inventories  (A-  1516J,  p.  28. 

dor-ste'-m-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  T.  Dorsterj, 

a  German  botanist.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Urticacese.  The  receptacle  is 
slightly  concave  and  broad,  bearing  numerous 
naked  flowers.  D.  contrayerva,  D.  Eoustoni, 
and  B.  hrasiliensis  furnish  the  contrayerva 
root  of  commerce.  They  are  natives  of  tropical 
America. 

2.  Pharm. :  The  rhizome  is  used  as  a  stimu- 
lant, tonic,  and  diaphoretic.    [Contrayerva.] 

dor '-sum,  s.     [Lat.  =  the  back.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  ridge  of  a  hill. 
"A  similar  ridge  which  .  .  .  suddenly  rises  Into , a 
massy  dorsum."— T.  Wanon  :  Hist,  ty  Kiddlngton,  p.  69. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  ATiat. :  The  back. 

2.  Bot.:  The  back,  the  part  of  the  carpel 
which  is  farthest  from  the  axis. 

3.  Conchol. :  The  upper  surface  of  tlie  body 
of  a  shell,  when  laid  upon  its  aperture  or 
opening. 

*  dort,  s.  [Found  in  Mid.  Eng.  ;  remote  origin 
obscure.]  A  pet  or  sullen  humour.  (Com- 
mouly  used  in  the  plural.) 


"FiiBt  and  foremoBt.  Andrew,  ttiat  left  you  In  ^ 
dart».  is  going  to  nfarry  Nanny-  Kemp  aJid  they  aie 
intending  tTtak  uiJ  a  P"blic-boufle ;  bu^  ^Jd^i^to 
Jenny  Galbraith.  Andrew  wiU  be  the  best  cuHwmer 
himaA."— Petticoat  Tales,  L  288. 
1[  To  take  the  dorts :  To  be  in  a  pet,  or  dis- 
contented humour. 

'  r  hope  ye  gard  the  lady  taJc  the  dorte,      ^ 
For  flic  i^oughcburting  I  hae  never  seen. 

Ross  :  Belenore,  p.  S8. 

"  dort,  v.i.     [DoRT,  s.]    To  become  pettish. 
"  They  maun  be  toyed  wi"  and  sported,  ^ 
Or  else  ye're  sure  to  find  them  dorted. 

Shirrefs:  Poems,  p.  333. 

*  dort'-ed,  *  dort' -it,  a.  [Eng.  dortj^  -ed,  -it.] 
Sulky,  suUeii,  in  a  pet. 

"  But  yet  he  coudna  gain  her  heart. 
She  was  sae  vera  dortit 

An'  shy  that  night." 

Rev.  J.  Nicol :  Poems,  L  151. 

*  dor'-ter,  a.    [Dortour.] 

*dort'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dorty;  -ly.']  In  a 
saucy,  pettish,  or  sullen  manner ;  saucily. 

*  dort-i-ness,  *dort-y-nes,  s.  [Eng.  dorty; 

-ness.]      Pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance,  inso- 
lence. 

"  The  dortynes  of  Achilles  ofapring 
In  bondage  vnder  the  proude  Pirmfl  ying. 
By  force  aufltenyt  thialdome  mony  ane  ifay." 

Douglas :  Virgil,  78,  49. 

*  dor'-tour,  *  dor-toure,  *  dor-to-wre, 
*dor-tlire,  s.  [0.  Fr.  dortor;  Fr.  dortoir, 
from  Lat.  dormitorium,  from  doTmito,  freq.  of 
dormio  =  to  sleep.]  [Dormitory.]  A  bed- 
chamber, a  dormitory. 

"  And  them  pursued  into  their  dortours  sad. 
And  searched  all  their  ceU  and  secrets  near." 

Speiuer  ;  /*.  Q.,  VL  rU,  2*. 

dort'-y,  a.    [Eng.  doH;  -y.] 

1.  Saucy,  nice. 

"  Then,  tho'  a  Minister  grow  dorty. 
An'  kick  your  place. 
Yell  snap  your  fingers  poor  and  hearty 
Before  his  face." 

Bums :  Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer. 

2.  Delicate,  tender,  hard  to  rear  or  cultivate. 
(Said  of  plants.) 

ddr'-y(l),  s.    [Doree.] 

dor'-3^  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut.  :■  A  small,  sharp,  flat-bottomed  boat, 
with  very  sloping  sides,  extensively  employed 
in  the  British  fisheries. 

dbr-yph'-or-a,  s.  [Gr.  Bopv4>6pos  (doruplioros) 
=  bearing  a  spear  :  Sopv  {dojm)  =  a  spear,  and 
(fiopioi  (phoreo)  =  to  bear,  to  carry.] 

1.  En^m.  .•  A^enus  of  coleopterous  insects. 

[COLORAITO-BEETLE .  ] 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Agenus  of  Atherospermaceffi.  Doryphora 
Sassafras  is  the  Sassafras  tree  of  New  South 

.  Wales. 

(2)  A  genus  of  marine  Diatomaceae,  having 
valves  furnished  with  transverse  or  slightly 
radially-dotted  lines. 

dose,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  fido-is  (dosis)  =  a  giving, 
a  portion  given  ;  BCBoifii  (didomi)  =  to  give  ; 
Ital.  dose,  dosa ;  Sp.  dosa,  dosis.  The  word  is 
explained- in-  the  Glossary  to  Philemon  Hol- 
land's translation  of  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  (a.d. 
1601),  as  if  then  of  recent  introduction  into 
English.] 
]  I.  Lit. :  So  much  of  any  medicine  as  is  taken, 
or  is  prescribed  to  be  taken,  at  one  time. 

"  In  a  vehement  pain  of  the  head  he  raeecribed  the 
juice  of  the  thapsia  iu  warm  water,  without  mention- 
mgthe  dose."—ArbiUhnoL 
n.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  quantity  or  amount  of  anything  offered 
or  given. 

"  If  you  can  tell  an  ignoramus  in  power  and  place 
that  he  has  a  wit  and  xmdeistanding  above  all  the 
world,  I  dare  undertake  that,  as  fulsome  a  dose  as  you 
give  him,  he  shall  readily  take  it  down." — South. 

2.  Anything  nauseous  or  unpleasant  which. 
'    has  to  be  taken. 

3.  A  quantity  or  amount. 

I  "We  pity  or  laugh  at  those  &tuou8  extravaganta, 

while  yet  ourselves  have  a  considerable  dose  of  what 
makes  therm  80."—GlantnU. 

4.  As  much  as  falls  to  a  man's  lot ;  a  share. 

"No  sooner  does  he  peep  Into 
The  world,  but  he  has  done  his  doe  ; 
Married  his  punctual  dose  of  wives. 
Is  cuckolded,  and  breaks,  or  thrives." 

BiUler.-  Sudibras. 
dose,  V.t.     [Fr.  doser.]    [Dose,  s.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To    give    a  dose   or  certain   amount  of 
medicine  to  ;  to  administer  doses  to. 
'  "  A  bold,  self-opinioned  physician,  who  shall  dote, 

and  bleed,  and  kill  Jiim  secundum  artem." — South. 


fate  fa,t,  fsire,  amidst,  what,  fill,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt 
or,*  wore,  W9lf;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     S9,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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2.  To  proportion  a  medicine  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  state  of  the 
patient. 

"Plants  seldom  used  in  medicine,  being  esteemed 
poisonous,  if  corrected,  and  exactly  dosed,  may  prove 
powerful  mediclne9."-'i)e>*/wi77i ;  Physico-Theology. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  administer  a  quantity  of  anything  to. 
"He  had  well  dosed  his  weak  bead  with  wine." — 

South :  SermoTU,  vol.  i,,  aer.  11. 

2.  To  administer  anything  nauseous  or  un- 
pleasant to. 

dosed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dose,  v.] 

*  doseln,  s.  &  a.    [Dozen.] 

dds'~el,  dos -sell,  *  dos'-er,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
dorMle,  dorsarium,  from  Lat.  dorsum  =  the 
back ;  Fr.  dorsier.]  [Dorse,  Dorser,  Dosser.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Hangings  in  a  dining-hall 
behind  .the  seats  of  the  guests.  The  lower 
part  of  aU  ancient  halls  are  entirely  flat  and 
nndecorated,  as  it  was  the  custom  to  decorate 
them  with  tapestry,  cloth  of  Arras,  or  needle- 
work ;  hence,  however  much  ornament  might 
be  lavished  on  windows,  upper  walls,  and 
roof,  five  feet  above  the  basement  was  reserved 
tor  the  dorsarium. 

"  The  doaers  alle  of  camaca." 

Poems/ronb  Porkinglon  JUS.,  p.  4. 

2.  Eccles. :  Hangings  placed  at  the  back  of 
the  altar  as  a  decoration,  and  to  hide  the  bare 
■wall.  The  dosels  used  in  the  ancient  churches 
corresponded  in  coloxxr  with  the  other  orna- 
ments of  the  altars,  and  were  changed  accord- 
ing to  the  festival.  At  funerals  it  is  customary, 
on  the  Continent,  to  suspend  a  black  dosel 
with  a  large  crossover  the  back  of  the  altar. 

dds'-ing,  iw.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dose,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  ^s  Bubst. :  The  act  of  administering  doses 
to  a  person . 

•  do8-l-pere,  *  dos-y-per, ».   [Douzepere.] 

*dds'-is,  s.     [Gr.]    A  dose. 

"  As  if  A  pliysiciau  should  prescribe  a,  dosU  or  recipe 
to  hia  patient  of  auch  simples,  or  compounded  metti- 
cines,  as  caimot  be  bad  lu  this  pai-t  of  the  world." — Dr. 
Jaciu(m  :  Works  (1673),  iiL  617. 

Dds-3[tll'-e-aii^,  s.  pi.    [Prom  their  founder, 
Do8itheu3.     See  definition.] 

Chwreh  Hist,  or  Hist,  of  Religions :  A  sect 
founded  by  Dositheus,  whose  lif6  and  labours 
were  in  Samaria.  The  popular  belief  is  that 
he  was  the  first  Christian  "  heretic."  Mosheim, 
on  the  contraiy,  thought  that  be  was  not  a 
Christian  at  all,  but  a  false  Messiah,  who 
lived  at  or  about  the  Ume  of  our  Lord.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  very  rigid  in  his  Sabba- 
tarianism. His  other  opinions  were  partly 
Samaritan,  partly  Sadducean. 

•  ddsk,  a.     [Ddsk.] 

dds-6r-6-g3^,  s.  [Gr.  86(ri^  . 
a  portion  given,  and  Adyo? 
course.] 

Med. :  A  treatise  on  doses  of  medicme  and 
their  administration. 

'^d6'-Some,  a.      [Eng.  do,  and  soine.]    Pros- 
perous, well-to-do. 

If  Trench  (English  Past  and  Present,  p.  100) 
says  this  word  still  sui'vives  in  the  north. 


=  a  givmg, 
a  dis- 


=  dress,  array.]    Any 
a   tuft   of  ribbands, 


doss  (1),  s.  [Flem.  dos 
ornamental  knot,  as 
flowers,  hair,  &c. 

doss    (2),  5.      [Etym.    doubtful.]      A   sleep; 
a  bed.    (Slang.) 

doss-house,  s.  A  cheap  registered  lodg- 
ing-house. 

doss  (3),   s.     [Icel.  dos  =  a  box.]     A  box  or 
pouch  for  holding  tobacco. 

"  His  stick  aiieath  hia  oxter  ristet. 
As  frae  the  doss  the  chew  he  twiatet." 

Shirr^ft :  Foema,  p.  238. 

doSSp  u,.    [Doss  0),  s.]    Neat,  spruce. 

doss  (1),  vA.    [Doss  (1),  s.]    To  make  neat  or 
spruce  ;  to  deck  out. 

"  Cryand  at  doria,  Carltaa  amore  Dei, 
Breiklea,  barefute,  and  all  in  duds  up  dost." 

Jiedsguatr :  JSvergreen,  ii.  67,  at.  17. 

%  (1)  To  doss  about :  To  go  about  any  busi- 
ness in  a  neat  and  exact  way,  and  in  the  proper 
season. 

(2)  To  doss  up :  To  trim ;  to  make  neat. 


doss  (2),  v.t.    [Cf.  Toss,  v.] 

1.  To  pay  down,  as  money. 

2.  To  toss  or  attack  with  the  horns. 
doss'-er  (1),  s.    [Doss  (2),  s.]    One  who  fre- 
quents doss-houses. 

•  dos'-ser  (2),  s.    [Dorser.] 

*  dosser-headed,  a.  Literally  pannier- 
headed,  i.e.,  empty-headed,  foolish. 

"I  win  not  ...  be  nice  in  revealing  my  youthful 
amourettii,  in  regard  I  And  you  are  not  dosser-headed 
like  divera  others,  and  I  know  'tis  a  glory  for  me 
to  have  followed  the  instinct  of  mother  nature."— 
Comical  Biatory  of  Frandon  (1655). 

dos'-sie,  «.  &  s.    [Doss,  a.] 

A,  As  adj.-:  Neat^  spruce,  active. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  neat,  small,  well-dressed 
person. 

dos'-sil,  *  dos-ele,  *  dos-elle,  *  dos-eil, 

*  dos-11,  *  dos-ylle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dosil, 
douzil,  from  Low  Lat.  dudllus,  dudculus, 
duciolus,  from  duco  =  to  lead,  to  draw.  ] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  spigot,  a  plug,  a  stopper. 
"  Hii  caste  awei  the  dosils,  that  win  oru  abroad." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  642, 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Print. :  A  roll  of  cloth  for  wiping  off  the 
face  of.  a  copper-plate,  leaving  the  ink  in  the 
engraved  lines. 

2.  Surg.  :  A  small  roll  or  pledget  of  lint  of 
a  cylindrical  or  ovoid  form,  to  keep  open  a 
woundi     A  tent. 

"  Her  complaints  put  me  upon  dressine  with  auch 
medicaments  as  basiLicou,  with  praecipltate,  upon  a 
dossil." —  Wiseman, 

dost,  V.  [Do.]  The  second  person  singular 
of  the  present  indicative  of  the  verb  to  do 
(q.v.). 

"  Why  do«(thou  cast  out  auch  ungenerous  terms 
Against  these  wondrous  aovereigns  of  the  world!" 
Addison ;  Cato,  i  L 

dot  (1),  s.    [Dut.  dot="a.  little  bundle  of  spoiled 
,wool,  thread,  silk,  or  such-like,  which  is  good 
for   nothing"  (Skeat).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  little  mark,  speck,  or  point  made  with 
a  pen  or  pointed  instrument. 

2.  A  diminutive  child. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Music: 
;       (1)  A  point  added  to  a  note,  or  rest,  which 
lengthens  its  value  by  one-half,  e.g.,  o  .  is 
equal  to  P  P  P  ;  r  ■  is  equal  to  1 1 1     When 

a  second  dot  follows  the  first  (when  the  note 
or  rest  is  doubly  dotted),  the  second  dot  adds 
one-half  of  the  value  of  the  previous  dot,  e.g., 
o  .  .  is  equal  to  o  p  •  ;  |-  .  .  is  equal  to  r  "i  3 

A  dot  was  called  the  point  of  addition  (punc- 
tus),  hence  a  dotted  note  was  called  formerly 
a  pricked  note;  this- expression  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  connected  with  prick-song,  which 
signifies  written  music,  as  opposed  to  music 
sung  by  ear. 

(2)  When  placed  over  a  note,  the  dot  is  a 
direction  that  the  note  is  to  be  played  or  sung 
staccato.  '' 

(3)  When  two  or  four  dots  are  placed  in  the 
;  spaces  of  the  stave,  on  either  side  of  a  double 
j  bar,  they  are  a  direction  to  repeat  so  much  of 
)   the  music  as  is  enclosed  between  them. 

(4)  When  placed  under  a  slur,  dots  are  a 
direction  to  play  spiccato,  that  is,  in  violin 
playing,  played  by  the  same  bow,  but  the  bow 
ihust  remain  stationary  between  each  sound. 
From  violin  music  the  term  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  that  of  the  pianoforte,  and  sometimes 

,   for  the  voice. 

(5)  A  system  of  tablature  for  wind  instru- 
ments ;  the  Dot  system.     [TABLATaRE.] 

(6)  Dots  were  formerly  placed  over  a  note  to 
show  its  subdivision  into  lesser  repeated  notes, 

e.g.,  P   would  be  equal  to*  p  p  p    (Stain&r 

&  Barrett.)  ~ 

(7)  Besides  the  employment  of  the  dot  as  a 
sign  of  augmentation  of  value,  it  is  used  to 
indicate  staccato,  being  placed  above  or  below 
the  note,  and  written  as  a  round  dot  if  the 
staccato  is  not  intended  to  be  very  marked, 
and  as  a  pointed  dash  if  the  notes  are  to  be 
extremely  short. 

(8)  Dots  are  also  placed  before  or  after  a 
double  bar  as  a  sign  of  the  repetition  of  a 

■  passage  or  sectioa     (Grove.) 


2.  (PI.)  Plastering  :  Nails  driven  into  a  wall 
to  a  certain  depth,  so  that  their  protruding 
heads  form  a  gauge  of  depth  in  laying  on  a  coat 
of  plaster. 

3.  Needlework:  An  embroidery  stitch  used 
in  all  kinds  of  faucy-work,  and  known  as 
Point  de  pois  and  Point  d'or. 

dot-maker,  s.  One  who  makes  or  marks 
with  dots. 

"After  our  dot-makers  are  forgotten."— beanies.* 
Comp.  Gram  of  Aryan  Lang,  of  India  (1871),  voL  i 
(Introd. ),  p.  72. 

*  dot  (2),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dos  (genit.  dotis), 
from  do  =  to  give.]    A  woman's  dowry;  the 

'  fortune  which  a  woman  brings  to  her  husband 
on  marriage.    (American.) 

dot,  v.t.  &  i.     [Dot,  s.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  mark  with  dots. 

2.  To  form  of  dots. 

"  In  other  parts  of  the  chart  distinguished  by  a 
doMedline." — Cook:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  Tu..  . 

3.  To  mark  or  diversify  with  little  detached 
objects,  which  in  the  distance  appear  like  dotsj 

"  Rich  corn  loud  and  meadow,  interaected  by  green 
hedgerows,  and  dotted  with  vUlages  and  pleasant 
country  seats." — Sfacaulay:  Hist,  i^ni;.,  ch.  iiL 

B,  Intrans. :  To  make  or  form  dots  or  spots. 

dot' -age,  SL     [Eng.  dot(e);  -age.] 

'  1.  A  sta.te  of  weakness  or  imbecility  of  mind 
or  understanding,  particularly  that  arising 
from  old  age, 

"  Whatever  the  courtiers  may  say,  I  am  ii_  -  yet  sunk 
into  dotage." — MacaiUay  :  Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  It. 

2.  Excessive  and  foolish  fondness, 

"  This  dotage  of  our  general's." 

Shakesp. :  A  ntony  A  Cleopatra,  t.  L 

*ddt'-al,  a.  [Lat.  dotalis,  from  dos  (genit. 
dolis)'=  a  dowry;  Fr.  dotal.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  dowry  or  portion  of  a  woman  ;  con- 
stituting or  comprised  in  a  dowry. 

"  Shall  I,  of  oue  poor  dotal  towu  poaaeat, 
My  people  thin,  my  wretched  country  wastet 
An  exiled  prince,  and  on  a  shaking  throne, 
Or  riak  my  patron's  subjects,  or  my  own  ?  " 

Garth  ;  Ovid  ;  Metamorplioses  liv. 

*d6t'-aiit,  5.    [Eng.  dot{e) ;  -ant.']     A  dotard. 

"  Such  a  decayed  dotant."^S?iakesp. ;  Ooriol.,  v.  2. 

dot'-ard,  3.  &  a.  [Eng.  dot(e),  and  Fr.  suff",  -ard.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  whose  intellect  has  become  impaired 
by  age  ;  one  who  is  in  his  second  childhood. 

"  Draw,  dotard  I  around  thy  old  wavering  sight 
This  nuuitle,  to  cover  the  phantoms  of  night." 

Campbell :  Lochiel's  Warning. 

*2.  One  who  is  foolishly  and  excessively 
fond. 

3.  An  old,  decaying  tree.  {Bacon:  Nat. Hist.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Doting  imbecile.  (Tennyson:  Ancient 
Sage. 

2.  Cut  down  to  the  stump ;  decayed,  as  a 
tree. 

"With  the  bark  they  make  tents,  and  the  tJoMrd  trees 
serve  for  firing."— ^oweM :  Fam.iZiar  Letters  (16(i0). 

*  do'-tard-lj^,  a.  [Eng.  dotard;  -ly.]  Like  a 
dotard  ;  weak,  silly,  foolish. 

"  That  sunk  and  sottish,  that  dull  and  dotardly  ain 
of  idolatry." — More  :  Antidote  against  Idolatry. 

^  dot'-a-ry,  *  dot-a-rie,  s.  [Dote,  v.]  The 
act  of  doating. 

"  And  apenden  day  and  night  In  dotarie." 

Drayton  :  Shepherds  Garland  (1693). 

*  do'-t^t,  a.     [Lat.  dotatus,  pa.  par.  of  doto  = 
I  to  endow.]    Endowed. 

"  Aue  maist  excellent  person  dotal  with  ■  sindry  vir- 
tewta  and  hie  prerogatiula," — Bellejuiene:  OTtronicle, 
fol.   436. 

*  do-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dotatio,  from  dotatus, 
pa.  par.  of  doto  =  to  endow,  to  give  a  dowry 
to  ;  dos  (genit.  dotis)  =  a  dowry.]  The  act  of 
endowing  with  or  giving  a  dowry  or  portion 

,  to  ;  endowment. 

"They  requii-e  and  take  their  foundations,  ordina- 
tions, dotations,  charities,  accounts,  ftc."  —  Strype : 
Life  of  Parker  (an.  1561). 

dotch'-in,  s.  [Chinese.]  The  Chinese  steel- 
yard. In  Hong  Kong,  and  other  ports  where 
Europeans  trade,  the  beams  are  doubly  gradu- 
ated with  circles  of  brass  pins  to  mark  British 
and  Chinese  weights.   (Knight.) 

dote,  *  doat,  *  dot-ie,  *  dot-on,  v.i.    [O. 

Dut.  doten  =  to  dote  ;  Dut.  dittten  =  to  take 
a  nap  ;  dut  =  a  nap,  dotage  ;  Icel.  dotta  =  to 
nod  with  sleep  ;  Fr.  radoter ;  O.  Fr.  redoter. 
'  (Skeat.)']  . 


boU,  1)6^;  poiit,  j6^I;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  chin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon.  -sion  =  zhiin.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  deL 
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dote— double 


1.  To  have  the  intellect  imjiaired  by  age ; 

to  be  silly,  foolish,  or  weak  in  intellect ;  to  be 

delirious. 

;     *  2.  To  lose  one's  wits. 
i-  "  He  begau  to  dotur  and  dote." 

1"  Avowyng  of  King  Arthur,  st  xvi. 

3.  To  be  fond  or  to  love  to  excess  or  extra- 
vagance ;  to  be  foolishly  in  love. 

specta,  yet 
Shakesp. :  OihiiUh,  iii.  3. 

i.  It  is  followed  by  on  or  upon  before  the 
object  of  affection. 

"  You  are  three 
That  Eome  should  dote  on." 

Shafcesp.  :  Coriolanus,  ii,  1. 

*  5.  To  decay. 

"  Then  beetles  could  not  live 
UiK)n  the  hony  bees, 
But  they  the  drones  would  drive 
Unto  the  doted  trees," 
Friar  Bacon  :  Brazen  Heads  Prophetle  (1604). 

*  dote  (1),  s.      [Fr.  dot,  from  Lat.  dos  (genlt. 
dotis)  =  a  dowry,  an  endowment.] 

1.  A  dowry,  an  endowment,  a  marriage  por- 
tion. 

2.  Natural  qualifications,  gifts,  or  endow- 
ments. 

"  I  muse  a  mistress  can  be  silent  to  the  dotet  of  such 
a  servaut."— B.  Jonson:  Epicoene,  ii.  3. 

*  dote  (2),  s.    [Dote,  v.] 

1.  A  dotard  ;  a  silly,  stupid  fellow. 

"  Ich  holde  hine  for  dote  that  sayth  all  his  wiUe." 
Old.  Eng.  MisceUany,  p.  128, 

2.  A  state  of  stupor. 

"  Then  after  as  in  a  dote  he  hath  tottered  some  space 
about,  at  last  bee  falleth  downe  to  dust,"— Z,  Boyd : 
Last  Battell,  p,  G29. 

*  dot'-ed  (1),  *dot-ede,  a.   [Dote,  s.]    Given 
by  way  of  donation. 

*  dot'-ed  (2),  *  dot-ede,  a.    [Dote,  v.I 

1.  Silly,  stupid,  foolish,  imbecile. 

"  Whose  senseless  speech  and  doted  ignorance, 
Whenas  the  prince  had  noted  well. 

Spenser  ;  F.  Q.,  I.  viii,  34. 

2.  Decayed,  rotten. 

*'  Such  an  old  oak,  though  now  it  be  doted,  will  not 
be  struck  doi^Ti  at  one  blow." — Ifowsmt :  Sermons,  p.  33 
(1622). 

*  do'te-head,  s.     [Eng.  doU,  and  head  (q.v.),] 
A  dotard,  a  doter. 

"  The  dotehead  was  beside  himself  e  and  whole  out  of 
hismynde," — Tyndalc:  IKor&es,  p.  350. 

*  dot'-el,  *  dot-tel,  a.  &  s.    [Dote,  v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Doting,  foolish,  silly. 


B.  As  subst, :  A  dotard. 
"  Thenne  the  dorrf  on  <lece  drank  that  he  myght. " 
Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems ;  Cleanness,  1,517. 

dot'-er,  s.    [Eng,  d43t{e);  er.} 

1.  One  whose  intellect  is  impaired  by  age ; 
a  dotard. 

"  Wbat  should  a  bald  fellow  do  with  a  comb,  a  dumb 
doter  with  a  pipe,  or  a  blind  man  with  a  looking. 
glass?" — Burton:  Anat.  of  Alelanclwly. 

2.  One  who  is  fondly,  weakly,  and  exces- 
sively in  love. 

"  It  mourns,  that  painting,  and  usurping  hair, 
Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect," 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labours  Lost,  iv,  3. 

*  dot'-er,  *  dot-ur,  v.i.     [A  frequent,  from 
dote,  V.  (q.v.).]     To  totter. 

"  The  duk  dotered  to  the  ground." 

Degrevant,  1,109. 

*  dotes,  5.  pi.     [Dote  (1),  s.]    Natural  gifts  or 
endowments. 

"  Sing  then,  and  shew  these  goodly  dotes  In  thee." 
Ji,  B. :  Continuation  of  Sidney's  Arcadia,  p.  516. 

doth,  V.     [Do,  v.]    Third  person  singular  pres. 
indicative  of  the  verb  to  do. 

dotli'-er,  s.    [Doter.] 

Bot. ;  (1)  The  genus  Cuscuta,  (2)  Spergula 
arvensis,  (3)  Vida  hirsuta. 

doth-er-ing,  a.    [Doter.]    Trembling. 

dotherlng-Toms.  The  quaking  grass 
Briza  media. 

do-thid'-e-a,    s.      [Gr.    hoBir^v   (dothien)  =  a 
small  abscess,  and  etfios  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Bat.  :  A  genus  of  SphEeriacei  (Ascomycetous 
Fungi),  often  growing  upon  leaves.  They  are 
distinguished  from  Sphsria  and  the  more 
closely  allied  genera  by  the  asci  being  con- 
tained in  cavities  in  the  stroma,  without  any 
distinct  perithecium.  Numerous  species  are 
described  as  British,  but  the  whole  genus  re- 
quires further  study.    {Griffith  &  Heiifrey.) 


*  doth-ir-lie,  a.    [Daughterly.]     What  be- 
longs to  a  daughter. 

"The  said  gudis  war frelie  gevin  & delluerlt  by  him 
to  his  said  dothir  for  dothirlie  kindness  and  lufrent  he 
had  to  hir,  be  deliuerance  of  ane  drink  of  beir  to  hir  be 
hir  said  faAer."— A  herd.  Beg.  A.  (1543),  v.  18. 

dot'-ihg,     *  doat'-ing,   pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Dote,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  being  or 
acting  as  a  dotard,  or  as  one  fondly  and  weakly 
in  love. 

"Such  ones  greatly  susi>ected  of  doting." — Cdal: 
Luke,  ch.  iii. 

dot'-ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  doting  ;  -Zy.] 

1.  In  a  foolish,  silly,  or  imbecile  manner ; 
like  a  dotard. 

"  Dotingly  fumbling  about  the  same  philosophy," — 
Cudworth:  2Iorality,nk..  ii.,  ch.  vL 

2.  With  excessive,  foolish,  or  weak  fond- 
ness. 

"That  he,  to  wedlock  dotingly  betrayed, 
Should  hope  in  this  lewd  town  to  find  a  maid  1 " 
Dryden ,"  Juvenal,  sat.  vi. 

*d6t'-ish,  a.      [Eng.   dot(e);  -ish.}      Doting, 
foolish,  silly,  stupid. 

"The  popis  dotish  disputers  .  .  .  were  with  shame 
constrained  to  give  place  to  the  lerned  men," — Joye  : 
Exposition  of  Daniel,  c  xL 

*  dot'-kin,  s.    [DoDKiN.] 

dot'-less,  a.     {En^.  dot ; -less.]     Free  irom  or 
without  dots  or  specks. 

"Shrubs  with  opposite,  deciduous,  exstipulate,  dot' 
less  \e&ve9."—Ba^our  :  Outlines  of  Botany,  p,  432. 

*  dot'-tar,  *  dot'-ter,  v.i.    [Doter,  v.] 

1.  To  become  stupid. 

2.  To  roam  about  with  an  appearance  of 
stupor  or  fatuity. 

*  dot'-tard,  a.  &  s.    [Dotard,  a.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Kept  low  by  cutting ;  stumpy, 
stunted. 

B.  As  subst. ;  A  tree  kept  low  by  cutting  ; 
a  stumpy  or  stunted  tree. 

"  For  great  trees,  we  see  almost  aU  overgrown  trees 
in  churchyards,  or  near  ancient  biiildings,  and  the 
like,  are  pollards  and  dottards,  and  not  trees  at  their 
full  height."— Bacoji. 

dot'-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Dot,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  lu  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B,  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Marked  with  dots  or  specks. 

"  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  usually  opposite  and  dotted 
leaves." — BaZfour:  Outlines  of  Botany,  p.  432, 

2.  Formed  by  means  of  dots :  as,  a  dotted 
line. 

3.  Diversified  with  small  detached  objects 
resembling  dots  or  specks. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music ;  Followed  by  a  dot.  [Dot,  s.  II.  1.] 

2.  Bot.  :  A  term  used  when  the  fibre  is  so 
broken  up  as  to  le^ve  small  isolated  portions 
adiiering  to  the  membrane,    (Balfour.) 

dotted  stitch,  s. 

Needlework :  The  same  as  Dot,  b.  II.  3. 

""  dot-tel,  u.  &  S.       [DOTEL.] 

dot'-ter-el,  dot'-trel,  s.  [From  the  Eng. 
dotCy  v.,  from  the  assumed  stupidity  of  the 
bird  ;  it  being  said  to  be  so  foolishly  fond  of 
imitation,  that  it  suffers  itself  to  be  caught 
while  intent  upon  mimicking  the  gestures  of 
the  fowler.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  A  stupid  fellow,  a  dupe,  a  gull, 

"  Our  dotterel  then  is  caught" 

"He  is,  and  just 
As  dottereU  use  to  be  :  the  lady  first 
Advanced  toward  him,  stretched  forth  her  wing, 

and  he 
Met  her  with  all  expressions."  Old  Couple,  iiL 

II,  Ornith. :  C-haradriiis  tnorinellus,^.  species 
of  plover.  It  breeds  in  the  northern  latitudes 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  visits  more  southern 
latitudes  during  the  winter. 

"  The  dotterel,  which  we  think  a  very  dainty  dish. 
Whose  taking  makes  such  sport,  as  no  man  more  can 

wish. 
For  as  you  creep,  or  cowr,  or  lie.  or  stoop,  or  go. 
So,  marking  you  with  care,  the  apish  bird  doth  do, 
And  acting  every  thing,  doth  never  mark  the  net. 
Till  he  be  in  the  snare  which  men  for  him  have  set  " 
Drayton  :  Poly-OlMon,  s.  25. 


dot'-tmg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dot,  ■».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  marking  or  form- 
ing with  dots  or  little  spots. 

2.  Engr.  :  A  form  of  engraving  in  which 
geographical  divisions  on  maps  are  shown  by 
interrupted  lines  or  series  of  dots.  Done  by 
a  roulette. 

dottlng-pen,  s.  A  pen  having  a  roulette 
which  makes  dots  or  detached  marks  on  the 
paper  over  which  it  is  drawn.   [Roulette.] 

*  dot'-ti-pol,  *  dot-ty-pol,  s.  [Doddipol.] 
A  blockhead,  a  numskull. 

"  Fy,  dottypols,  with  youre  bookes, 
Go  kast  thaym  in  the  brookys." 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  liS^ 

dot'-tle  (1),  8.    [Eng.  dot  =  dim.  suff.  -le.} 

1.  A  little  particle, 

2.  The  refuse  of  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 

"  Scraps  of  half -smoked  tobacco,  pipe-d  o((ie«  he  calleiJ 
them," — C.  Kingsley  :  A  Iton  Locke,  cL  vi. 

*  dot'-tle  (2),  s.     [DosiL.]    A  stopper. 

"  Put  a  cork  or  dottle  in  the  upiwr  ead/'—MaxweU : 
Select  Transactions,  p.  284. 

dot'-tle,  V.i.  [A  freq.  from  dote,  v.]  To  be  in 
a  state  of  dotage ;  to  move  in  a  hobbling 
manner. 

dot'-tle,  a.  [Dottle,  ■u.]  In  a  state  of  dotage, 
or  stuijor ;  doting. 

"  Hoot,  ye  dottle  man."  St.  EatJileen,  iii.  162. 

*  dou-a'-nl-er  (r  silent),  *  dou-a-neer',  j. 

[Fr.  douanier.]    An  officer  of  the  customs. 
"  The  entrance  is  guarded  by  certain  vigilant  dres- 
gons,  called   doitaneers,   who   mumbled  us  for  some 
time." — Gray  :  Lett,  to  West. 

Dou'~ay,  Dou'-ai,  5,  [Fr.  Dmcai,  from 
I>vMcum,  the  old  Roman  name.] 

Geog. :  An  ancient  French  town,  50°  2V 
N.  lat.  and  3"  G'  E.  long. ;  108  miles  N.  by  E. 
from  Pans.  Douai  is  the  seat  of  a  univer- 
sity, and  possesses  a  good  public  library,  con- 
taining upwards  of  36,000  volumes. 

Douay  Bible,  6. 

Scrip.:  The  English  version  of  the  Bible- 
executed  by  the  students  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  college  at  Douay,  under  the  auspices 
of  Cardinal  Allen,  the  founder  of  that  seat  o& 
education.  The  work  was  published  at  Douay 
in  1609,  about  two  years  before  the  appear- 
ance of  King  James's  authorized  Protestant 
Bible,  which  was  issued,  as  is  well  known,  in 
1611.  The  Douay  version  contains  the  Old 
Testament  only,  a  translation  of  the  New 
having  been  sent  forth  from  the  press  at 
Rheims  as  early  as  a.d.  1582.  The  Douay 
version  is  the  only  English  one  which  has 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  Indepen- 
dently of  its  religious  uses,  it  possesses  interest 
for  philologists. 

doub,  5.    [DooB,] 

doiib-le  ae  as  el).  *  do-ble,  *du-blc,  a,, 

adv.  &  s.  [O.  Tt,  doblc;  Fr.  double,  from  Lat. 
duplus  =  double,  lit.  twice-full :  du  —  duo  =^ 
two,  and  plus,  related  to  Ijat.  plenus  =  full ; 
Sp.  doble;  Ital.  doppio;  Port,  dobre,  dobro.} 

A,  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  pairs,  two  of  a  sort  or  in  a  set 
together ;  consisting  of  two  similar  or  corre- 
sponding parts  ;  twofold,  duplicate, 

"  All  things  are  double  one  against  another,  and  be 
hath  made  nothing  imperfect."— JfccZuj.  xlii.  24. 

(2)  Twice  as  much  or  as  great ;  containing 
or  composed  of  the  same  quantity  or  amount 
doubled  or  repeated. 

"  It  was  necessary  to  harass  them  with  doiible  duty."" 
— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xiv. 

(3)  Twofold,  of  two  kinds. 

"  Heaven  grant  this  festival  may  prove  their  laat  L 
Or,  if  they  still  must  live,  from  me  remove 
Tho  double  plague  of  luxury  and  love  ! " 

Pope  :  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv,  909-li. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Increased,  intensified. 

"  "When  the  hugh  stone  sunk  o'er  the  tomb 
The  night  returned  in  double  gloom." 

^coW  .■  Lay  of  the  Last  MiTtstrcl,  ii.  22, 

(2)  Treacherous,  deceitful,  double-faceiJ„ 
acting  two  parts. 

"They  were  not  of  doiiftte  heart"— 1  Ohron,  xiI.83L 


f&te,  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot,. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  S^ian.     ae.  o3  =  e.    ey=a.    qu  =  kw. 
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■*  (3)  Having  twice  the  power  or  influence. 

"  The  manilflco  is  much  beloved. 
And  hath  iu  his  effect  a  voice  potential, 
As  double  as  the  duke's." 

Shakesp. :  OtheUo,  i.  2. 
*  (4)  Applied  to  capital  letters. 

"  Twa  double  letters,  T  and  L." 

Beattie:  Poemt. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Flowers  are  said  to  be  douTile  when 
the  stamens  become  more  or  less  petaloid,  as 
in  the  Rosacese  and  Malvaceae ;  sometimes  this 
results  from  the  transformation  of  stamens 
and  carpels,  as  in  the  Ranunculacefe,  &c.  The 
term  double  is  wrongly  applied  to  certain  of 
the  Compositae,  as  the  Dahlia  for  example, 
because  the  change  caused  by  culture  is  not 
from  the  addition  of  new  petals,  or  from  the 
transformation  of  different  organs  into  petals, 
but  simply  from  the  amplification  of  the 
tubulous  corollas  or  florets,  which  increase 
themselves,  and  often  assume  new  colours. 
(Balfour.) 

MiiMc :  The  notes  in  the  bass  octave  from 


are  often  spoken  of  by  organ- 
builders  as  douhk  G,  dmihle  f,  &c. 

B.  -As  adv. :  Twice. 

"  Then  I  was  douAle  their  age,  which  now  I  am  not." 
-Sviift. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordincury  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Twice  the  quantity,  amount,  value,  or 
sum  ;  twice  as  nmch. 

"  Iji  nil  the  four  great  years  of  mortality  above 
mentioned,  I  do  not  find  that  any  week  the  plague  in- 
creased to  the  double  of  the  precedent  week  above  Ave 
times."— ffrawii(;  BUlsof  Mortality. 

(2)  A  fold,  a  plait,  a  doubling. 

(3)  A  turn  in  running  to  escape  pursuit. 
"  And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 

Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshoot  his  troubles 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles." 
Shakesp.  .*  renu^A  Adonis,  679-82. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  A  trick,  an  artifice,  a  shift,  a  scheme. 

"  I  would  now  rip  ui 
illanies,  and  their  d 
•,m.  i6  JT^i. ;  Woman. 

(2)  Something  exactly  like  another;  a 
counterpart,  a  counterfeit,  a  duplicate,  an 
exact  copy. 

"  He  put  in  the  Marquis's  hand  a  douhU  of  the  late 
proclamation  from  England."— £ai7fie :  Letters,  i.  174, 

(3)  The  apparition  of  a  living  person;  a 
wraith. 

*(4)  Strong  beer,  beer  of  twice  the  ordinary 
strength. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Eecles. :  A  feast  on  which  the  antiphons 
are  doubled,  that  is,  they  are  said  or  sung 
both  before  and  after  the  psalms,  canticles, 
&c.,  instead  of  a  part  only  being  said  at  the 
commencement  of  each.  The  term  seems  to 
be  often  but  erroneously  applied  to  feasts 
which  fall  on  a  day  already  appropriated,  a 
thing  which  is  of  constant  occurrence,  esp. 
iu  the  Roman  Church. 

2.  Milit.  :  The  quickest  step  or  pace  in 
marching.  In  the  double  the  soldier  takes 
165  steps,  of  33  inches  each,  in  the  minute. 
[Double-quick.] 

3.  Music: 

(1)  An  old  term  for  a  variation.  In  some  of 
Handel's  harpsichord  lessons,  the  variations 
of  a  theme  are  marked  Double  1 ,  Double  2,  &c. 
A  variation  on  a  dance  tune  is  also  called  a 
Double. 

(2)  The  repetition  ,of  words  in  singing  was 
also  called  the  "Doubles  or  ingeminations 
thereof." 

(3)  An  artist  who  understudies  a  part  in  an 
opera  or  play,  that  is,  who  prepares  a  part 
on  the  chance  of  the  accidental  absence  of 
the  principal, 

(4)  Thatwhich  is  an  octave  below  the  unison 
in  pitch,  i.e.,  double-bass,  an  instrument  whose 
sounds  are  an  octave  below  those  of  the  vio- 
loncello; double-bassoon,  an  instrument  simi- 
larly sounding  an  octave  below  the  bassoon  ; 
double-diapason,  an  organ  stop  of  16-feet 
pitch, 

(5)  A  turn.     (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

4.  Print. :  Several  words,  a  line,  or  a  pas- 
sage set  up  twice. 


5l  Build. :  The  smallest  size  of  roofing  slates, 
measuring  thirteen  inches  by  six  inches. 

6.  Campan.  (H.):  Thename  given  by  change- 
riugers  to  changes  on  five  bells,  from  the  fact 
that  two  pairs  of  bells  change  places  in  each 
successive  change.     {Grove.) 

7.  Fahric{Pl.):  Thick,  narrow,  black  rib- 
bons, made  for  shoe-strings.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  entirely  of  silk,  but  are  mixed 
with  cotton,  and  are  done  up  in  rolls  of  thirty- 
six  yards  each,  four  to  the  gross.  The  widths 
are  known  as  twopenny,  threeiienny,  .'six- 
penny and  eightpenny.  Watered  doubles 
are  called  pads.     {Diet,  of  Needlework.) 

doiib'-le  (le  as  el),  *  dob-e-lyn,  *  dub- 
lyn,  *  dub-ble,*v.£.  &  i.    [Double,  a.] 

A,  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  fold  down  or  over ;  to  lay  one  part  of 
a  thing  on  another. 

"  He  bought  her  sermons,  psalms,  and  gi'aces, 
And  doubled  down  the  useful  places." 

Prior  :  Hans  Carvel. 

2.  To  increase  or  extend  to  twice  the  original 
size,  extent,  quality,  or  value. 

"  This  was  only  the  value  of  the  silver ;  there  was 
besides  a  tenth  imrt  of  that  number  of  talents  of  gold, 
which,  if  gold  was  reckoned  in  a  decuple  proportion, 
will  Just  double  the  Bum." — Arbuthnot :  Coins. 

3.  To  give  or  return  twice  the  quantity  or 
amount. 

"Reward  her  even  as  she  rewarded  you,  and  double 
unto  her  double  according  to  her  works:  in  the  cup 
which  she  hath  filled  fill  to  her  double."— /icu.  xviii.  6. 

4.  To  be  double  or  twice  the  amount,  size, 
or  extent  of ;  to  contain  or  consist  of  twice  as 
much  or  as  many ;  to  exceed  by  an  equal 
number,  amount,  or  quantity. 

"  Thus  reinforced  against  the  adverse  fleet. 
Still  doubling  ours,  brave  Rupert  leads  the  way  ; 
With  the  first  blushes  of  the  morn  they  meet. 
And  bring  night  back  upon  the  newborn  day." 

Dryden:  Annus  AfirabUis,  cxix. 

5.  To  redouble,  to  repeat,  to  add  to  a  pre- 
ceding. 

"  He  saw  proud  Arcito  and  fierce  Falamon 
In  mortal  battle  douhling  blow  on  blow 
Like  lightning  fiame<l  their  fauchious  to  and  fro." 
Dryden  :  Palamon  &  ArcUe,  ii.  242-li. 

6.  To  make  two  of  one. 

"  His  face  seems  twain,  each  several  limb  is  doubled." 
SJuikesp. :  Venus  &  Adonis,  1,067. 

*  7.  Tomakeaduplicateor  copyof ;  tocopy. 
"Some  of  the  advertisement  I  have  caused  (2ou&fe." 

^Baillie:  Letters,  i.  174. 

8.  To  increase  by  adding  something  equally 
great  or  important. 

*'  With  joy  he  will  embrace  you  ;  lor  he's  honourable. 
And,  doi^Ung  that,  most  holy." 

SJuxkesp.  :  Cj/mbelhie,  iiL  4. 

9.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Milit. :  To  unite  two  ranks  or  files  in  one. 

2,  Naut.  :  To  sail  round  or  by ;  to  pass 
round  a  headland. 

"  We  closed  in  with  the  Barnevelts,  and  running 
past  Cape  Deceit,  with  ita  stony  peaks,  about  three 
o'clock  doubled  the  weather-beaten  Cape  Horn." —  Dar- 
tcin:  Voyage  round  tlio  World,  ch,  x.,  p.  211. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally : 

(1)  To  increase,  extend,  or  become  enlarged 
to  twice  the  original  size,  amount,  quantity, 
or  value  ;  to  become  twice  as  much  or  as 
great. 

"'Tis  observed  in  particular  nations,  that  within 
the  space  of  three  hundred  years,  notwithstanding  all 
casualties,  the  number  of  men  double."  —  Burnet  : 
Theory. 

(2)  To  enlarge  a  wager  or  stake  to  twice  the 
previous  sum  or  amount. 

"  Throw  Egypt's  by,  and  offer  in  the  stead. 
Offer — the  crown  on  Berenice's  head  ; 
I  am  resolved  to  double  till  I  win." 

Dryden:  Tyrannic  Love,  iii,  1. 

(3)  To  turn  or  wind  to  escape  pursuit. 

(4)  To  play  two  parts  in  one  piece. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  To  use  tricks  or  artifices  ;  to 
scheme,  to  deceive. 

"  What  penalty  and  danger  you  accrue 
If  you  OB  found  to  double.'^  J.  Webster. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.  :  To  march  or  advance  at  the  double. 
[Double,  s.  II.  2,] 

2.  Print.:  To  set  up  the  same  word  or  words 
a  second  time  unintentionally. 

U  (1)  To  double  hack :  To  turn  and  proceed  in 
an  opposite  direction. 
(2)  To  double  upon : 

Mil. :  To  enclose  or  shut  in  between  two 
fires. 


(3)  To  double  the  ears:  To  close  them,  as. 
with  wearisome  talk.    {Davies.) 

"This  that  I  tell  you  is  rather  to  solace  your  eares 
with  pretie  conceits  after  a  sort  of  long  scholastical) 
preceptes  which  may  happen  have  doubled  them." — 
JPattenham:  English  Poesie,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxi\. 

*}[  Double  or  quits:  When  two  parties  toss  or 
play  for  a  stake  equivalent  to  all  that  is  at  the 
time  owing  by  the  loser  to  the  winner,  so  that 
if  the  same  person  loses  again  he  has  to  ])ay 
double  what  he  before  owed  ;  if  he  wins,  the 
two  parties  are  quits,  i.e.,  neither  pays  or 
receives. 

double-acting,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Acting  or  exerting  power  in  two 
directions. 

2.  Fig. .  The  same  as  Double-Dealinq 
(q.v.). 

Double-acting  baling-press  :  One  which  has 
two  boxes  ill  which  the  material  is  com- 
pressed ;  sometimes  a  single  follower  acts 
upon  them  alternately,  in  other  cases  two 
followers  act  simultaneously. 

Double-acting  engine :  An  engine  in  which 
both  motions  of  the  piston  are  produced  by  the- 
action  of  live  steam,  which  bears  upon  the 
faces  alternately.  In  contradistinction  to 
single-acting,  in  which  live  steam  is  only- 
admitted  to  one  side  of  the  piston,  the  weight 
of  the  pump-rod  or  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere giving  the  return  motion.  This  form  of 
engine  was  invented  by  Watt.  The  piston  of 
the  Newcomen  atmospheric  engine,  on  which 
Watt  was  improving,  was  raised  by  steam  at 
a  moderate  iiressure,  and  depressed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  when  the  stean* 
beneath  the  piston  was  condensed  by  a  water- 
jet.  Watt  added  the  separate  condenser,  air- 
pump,  and  steam-jacket  to  the  cylinder,  and 
then  sought  for  means  for  keeping  the  atmo- 
sphere from  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  when 
the  piston  was  depressed.  He  added  the 
cylinder-cover,  adopted  the  stutfing-box  in- 
vented by  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  and  admitted 
steam  above  the  piston  to  occupy  the  space 
formerly  filled  with  air.  The  steam  retreated 
as  the  piston  rose,  and  was  afterwards  utilised 
beneath  the  piston.  Eventually  the  steam 
was  regularly  inducted  above  and  below  the 
piston  alternately,  in  each  case  giving  a 
positive  pressure  :  here  we  have  the  double- 
acting  engine. 

Double-acting  inclined  plane :  An  inclined 
plane  on  which  the  loaded  waggons,  as  they 
descend  by  their  weight,  pull  up  the  empty 
waggons  by  means  of  a  rope  passing  round  a 
pulley  or  drum  at  the  top  of  the  inclined  plane. 

Double-acting  jsMmj).*  A  pump  which  throws 
water  at  each  stroke ;  contradistinguished 
from  the  ordinary  lift-pump,  in  which  the 
bucket  only  raises  water  at  the  up-stroke. 

double-action. 

Music :  In  a  pianoforte  movement,  an  ar- 
rangement of  a  jointed  upright  piece  at  the 
back  end  of  the  key,  used  to  lift  the  hammer 
instead  of  the  stiff  wire  or  lifter  of  the  single- 
action.  The  piece  is  called  a  hopper,  and 
engages  in  a  notch  on  the  under  side  of  the 
hammer  to  lift  it,  but,  escaping  or  hopping 
therefrom,  allows  the  hammer  to  fall  away  im- 
mediately from  the  stririg. 

double  avail  Of  marriage,  s.  [Avail.) 

double-backfall. 

Music :  An  ornament  iu  old  music,  e.g. : 


I  p^^^ 


(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

double-bank^  v.t. 

Naut.  :  To  furnish  with  an  oar  pulled  by 
two  men. 

double-banked,  double-benched,  a, 

Naut.  :  Applied  to  a  boat  which  has  two 
men  to  work  the  same  oar,  or  has  two  opposite 
oars  worked  by  rowers  on  the  same  bench. 

double-bar,  s. 

1,  Music :  A  sign  formed  of  two  single  bars 
showing  (1)  the  end  of  a  piece,  (2)  the  end  of 
a  movement  of  a  work,  (3)  the  end  of  a 
portion  to  be  repeated,  (4)  the  commencement 
of  a  change  of  key,  (5)  the  commencement  of 
a  change  of  time,  (6)  the  end  of  a  line  of  words 
set  to  music,  as  in  a  hymn  tune.  [Bar.] 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 


bSll,  b6^;  po^t,  j^^l;  cat,  ceU,  cborus,  chin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.      -tious,  -cious.  -sious  =  shus.     -ble.  -die,  .^c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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2.  Needlework :  A  stitch  used  in  the  making 
of  Macrame  lace.    [Macham^.] 

double-barrelled,  a. 

1.  Lit.  £  Gun.  :  Having  a  pair  of  parallel 
barrels  on  the  same  stock. 

2.  Fig. :  Producing  a  double  effect ;  serving 
a  double  purpose. 

"Thia  was  a  double-barrelled  compliment.     It  im- 
plied thfit  Mrs.  Weller  was  a  moat  ajfreeaWe  female, 


double-bass,  or  base, ». 

Music:  The  largest  of  the  stringed  instru- 
ments jilayed  with  a  bow. 
Its  invention  is  attributed 
to  Gaspar  di  Salo,  1580.  It 
is  made  with  three  or  four 
strings.  The  foui--st ringed 
double-bass  is  more  coninion 
abroad  than  in  England. 
The  strings  are  usually  timed 
a  fourth  apart  to  the  fol- 
lowing notes  when  three 
strings  are  employed : 


m 


with  the  addition  of  the 
lower  E  wlien  there  are  four 
strings.    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

double-bassoon,  s. 

Music:  The  deepest-toned 
instrument  of  the  bassoon 
family;  also  called  Contra-  double-bass. 
fagotto.  It  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  a  bassoon  as  the  double-bass 
does  to  the  violoncello :  that  is  to  say,  its 
sounds  are  actually  an  octave  below  tliose 
written.  Its  compass  is  fi'oiu  B  flat  below 
CCC  to  tenor  F.  Though  this  instrument  was 
formerly  used  in  military  bands,  and  was 
played  at  the  first  Handel  commemoration  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  it  had  gone  completely 
out  of  use  till  the  Handel  Festival  in  1871. 
The  great  masters,  however,  have  wntten  for 
it  largely.  Haydn  gives  it  an  important  part 
in  several  of  his  works,  as  do  also  Spohr, 
Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn.  {Stainer  £ 
Barret,  &c.) 

double-bead,  s. 

JoiTiery :  Two  beads  placed  side  by  side  and 
separated  by  a  quirk,    [Moulding.] 

double-bearing,  a. 

Bot.  :  Producing  twice  in  one  season. 

double-beat,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

Music :  An  ornament  of  old  music,  con- 
sisting of  a  beat  repeated.  (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

B,  As  adj.  :  (See  the  compound). 
Douhle-beat    valve :    A    valve    so    arranged 

that,  on  opening,  it  presents  two  outlets 
for  the  water  ;  in  closing,  the  valve  drops 
upon  two  gun-metal  rings,  fixed  in  the  seat, 
which  is  of  cast-iron ;  this  is  cast  with  a 
cylindrical  poi-tion,  which  sei-ves  as  guide  to 
_the  valve,  as  do  also  the  riba.  A  cap  limits 
the  throw  of  the  valve.  The  double-beat 
valve  is  extensively  used  in  England  for  deep 
wells  and  for  high  lifts,  such  as  the  pumps  of 
mines  and  water-works.  It  is  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  its  lower  edge  beats  upon  a  cir- 
cular seat  on  the  lower  ring,  and  a  flange  on 
its  upper  edge  upon  a  ring  on  the  upper-plate 
of  the  valve-seat.    (Knight.) 

*  double-beer,  s.  [Ft.  Uerre  double.'] 
Strong  beer  or  ale. 

"  Had  he  beeu  iiiaater  of  good  double  beer. 
My  life  for  his,  Johu  Dawsoii  had  been  here." 

Corbet :  On  the  Death  of  J,  Dawson. 

Double-double-beer :  Strong  beer,  much 
stronger  than  the  double-beer. 

double-biting,  a.  Biting,  that  is  cutting, 
with  either  edge  ;  two-edged. 

"  Hifl  douhle-biting  ax,  and  beamy  apeai; 
Each  a  king  agigautic  force  to  rear." 

Dryden :  Pulamon  &  Arcite,  ill.  480,  48L 

double-bitted  axe,  s.  An  axe  having 
two  opposite  bits  or  blades.  It  is  an  ancient 
form  of  battle-axe,  being  a  favourite  weapon 
with  the  Franks  in  the  time  of  Clotaire 
(seventh  centuiy),  and  with  the  Danes  in  the 
time  of  Alfred  the  Great  (ninth  centurj')-  The 
double-bitted  axe  is  found  in  the  tumuli  and 
barrows  of  North  America.  It  is  in  three 
forms :  1,  with  a  circumferential  groove  for 


the  occupation  of  the  withe  or  split  handle  to 
which  it  is  lashed  ;  (2)  with  an  eye  traversing 
the  head ;  (3)  with  a  socket  for  the  handle. 
(Knight.) 

double-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  with  two  sheaves,  which 
are  ordinarily  placed  on  the  same  pin,  but 
rotate  in  separate  mortises  in  the  shell.  Other 
double-blocks  have  the  sheaves  arranged  one 
above  the  other.  [Long-tackle  Block  ;  Shoe- 
block  ;  Fiddle-block  ;  Sistkr-block.] 

double-bodied    microscope,   s.     A 

microscope  invented  by  Nachet,  to  enable 
several  observers  to  view  the  same  object 
simultaneously.  The  rays  from  the  objective 
are  divided  by  a  prism ;  the  separated  rays 
received  by  two  other  prisms,  and  the 
respective  pencils  directed  through  the  re- 
spective bodies  of  the  instrument.  The  prin- 
ciple is  similar  to  that  of  the  binocular 
microscope  (q.v.). 

double-book,  o.  A  book  printed  on  half 
sheets,    (flannet.) 

double-bourdon,  &. 

Mitsie:  An  organ-stop  of  32  feet  tone.  On 
the  manuals  it  rarely  goes  below  middle  C  ; 
on  the  pedals  it  extends,  of  course,  through 
the  whole  compass.    (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

double-breasted,  a.  Applied  to  a  coat 
or  waistcoat  either  side  of  which  may  be 
lapped  over  the  other. 

double-buttoned,  a.  Having  a  double 
row  or  two  rows  of  buttons. 

"  others  you'll  see,  when  all  the  town's  afloat, 
Wrai>t  m  tli'  embraces  of  a  keraey  coat, 
Or  dotible-button'd  frieze."  Gay :  Trivia. 

double-cap,  s.  A  flat  (unfolded)  writing 
or  book  paper,  17  x  27  inches. 

double-Chant,  s. 

Music:  A  chant  in  two  parts,  each  in  two 
strains,  the  first  of  three  and  the  second  of 
four  bars  in  length. 

*  double-charge,  v.t*  To  load  or  charge 
doubly,  to  overcharge. 

"  Pistol,  I  will  double-charge  thee  with  dignities."— 
ShMkesp.  :  2  Benry  IV.,  v.  3. 

double -chisel,  s.  A  tool  with  t^o 
chisel-edges  to  cut  the  ends  of  a  mortise 
simultaneously,  while  the  chip  extends  into 
the  depression  between  the  bits.  It  is  used 
in  mortising  sash-bars  for  windows.  ' 

double-Chorus,  s. 

Music :  A  chorus  for  two  separate  choirs ; 
the  several  themes  may  be  distinct,  or  so  con- 
structed that  united  they  form  one  harmony. 
[Chorus.] 

double-clasping,  a.  Fastened  with  a 
double  clasp. 

"-The  double-clasping  gold  the  king  confessed." 

Pope:  Eomei'a  Odyssey,  xix.  64. 

*  double-cloak,  s.  A  cloak  which  could 
be  turned  to  serve  as  a  disguise. 

double-cloth  loom,  s.  One  for  weaving 
two  sets  of  webs  simultaneously.  These  may 
be  connected  at  certain  paiis,  and  cut  apart 
subsequently,  and  so  form  a  series  of  under- 
garments. In  another  form,  the  two  webs  are 
so  knitted  as  to  form  a  tube,  being  joined  at 
their  edges.  At  certain  intervals,  both  webs 
are  thrown  into  one  flat  web  of  double  thick- 
ness, and  then  again  separated,  forming  a  tube 
as  before.  The  completed  web  is  then  cut 
apart  mid-length  of  the  doubled  portion,  and 
also  mid-length  of  the  tubular  portion,  and  the 
result  is  a  number  of  bags  with  closed  bottoms. 

double-compass,  s.  An  instrument 
whose  legs  are  prolonged  each  way  beyond 
the  joint,  so  that  either  pair  may  be  used; 
when  the  legs  on  one  pair  are  double  the 
length  of  the  others,  it  answers  as  abisecting- 
compass. 

double-complaint,  s  The  same  as 
Double-quarrel  (q.v.). 

double-concave  lens,  s.  A  lens  both 
faces  of  which  are  concave.     [Lens.] 

double-convex  lens.  s.  A  lens  both 
sides  of  which  are  convex,  though  they  may 
differ  in  the  radii  of  their  curves.  When  the 
difference  is  as  six  to  one,  it  is  a  crossed  lens. 
[Lens.] 


double-coral  stitch,  s. 

Needlework:  An  embroidery  stitch  much 
used  in  ticking  work,  and  for  ornamenting 
linen.  It  is  composed  of  a  straight  centre 
line,  with  long  button-hole  stitches  branching 
from  it  on  each  side  in  a  slanting  direction 
and  at  even  distances,     [Diet,  of  Needlework.) 

double-counterpoint,  s. 

Music:  A  kind  of  ai'tiflcial  composition 
where  the  paits  are  inverted  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  uppermost  becomes  the  lowermost,  and 
vice  versd;  or,  in  other  words,  the  art  of 
making  melodies  grammatically  convertible 
at  certain  intervals.  [Counterpoint.]  The 
simplest  fonn  of  double  counterpoint  is  when 
a  canto-fermo  and  its  counterpoint  are  con- 
vertible, e.g.. 


which  may  be  inverted  thus — 
Canto  fermo. 


Counterpoint. 


z^^fP^^ 


The  above  is  an  example  of  double  counter- 
point at  the  octave,  because  the  parts  are  in- 
verted at  this  interval ;  but,  when  one  part  is 
transposed  as  well  as  inverted,  it  is.  called 
double-counterpoint  at  the  9th,  10th,  11th, 
12th,  &c.,  according  to  the  interval  of  the 
transposition. 

double-croche,  s. 

Musib :  A  semiquaver. 

double-crown,  s. 

*  1.  Numis. :  An  English  gold  coin,  current 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Its  value  was  at  first  ten,  and  afterwards  eleven 
shillings. 

2.  Print.  :  A  kind  of  paper,  20  x  30  Inches, 
used  for  posters  and  bookwork. 

double-curvature,  s. 

Geom. :  A  term  applied  to  a  line  which  so 
curves  in  such  a  manner  that  all  parts  of  it 
are  not  in  the  same  plane.  Examples,  the 
rhumb  line  and  the  loxodromic  curve. 

double-cut  file,  s.  a  file  which  has  two 
rows  of  teeth,  crossing  each  other  at  an  angle, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  single-cut  or  float, 
which  has  but  one  row. 

double-cylinder  press,  s. 

Print. :  A  press  with  one  form,  andreceiving 
paper  from  two  cylinders. 

double  -  C3^inder  printing  -  ma  ~ 
chine,  s.  A  printing-press  in  which  the  form 
is  placed  on  a  flat  bed,  and  the  impression 
taken  by  two  cylinders,  each  of  which  alter- 
nately takes  a  sheet  and  receives  an  impression 
from  the  form  while  it  is  passing  under  them. 

double-cylinder  pump,  s.  A  pump 
having  two  cylinders  in  which  the  pistons  act 
alternately.  They  may  be  single-acting  or 
double-acting,  that  is,  the  cylinder  may 
receive  and  deliver  water  at  and  from  each 
end.  The  pumps  of  Hero  of  Alexandria,  150 
B.C.,  were  all  single-acting,  but  one  of  them 
at  least  had  a  double  cylinder. 

double- cylinder  steam-engine,  s. 

A  form  of  engine  having  two  communicating 
cylinders  of  varying  capacities ;  there  are 
many  modifications  in  the  arrangements  and 
modes  of  application  of  the  steam.  The  first 
engine  of  this  character  was  that  of  Horn- 
blower,  in  which  two  piston-rods  were  con- 
nected to  the  same  arm  6f  the  walking-beam, 
but  at  different  distances  from  its  centre  of 
oscillation.  As  usually  understood,  the 
double-cylinder  engine  involves  the  use  of  the 
same  steam  in  two  cylinders  consecutively,; 
first  at  a  relatively  high  pressure  in  a  smaller 
cylinder,  and  then  at  a  lower  pressure  in  a 
larger  cylinder. 


f^te,  fS,t,  fare,  amidst,  -what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,    pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =:  a.    qu  =<  kw. 


double 
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double-dagger^  s. 

Print. :  A  reference-mark  (J)  next  to  tbe 
4agger(+)  in  order.    Otherwise  called  a  Diesis. 

*  double-damned,  a.  Damned  in  two 
ways,  or  twice  over. 

"Therefore  be  double-damned." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  iv,  2. 

double-dark,  a.  Intensely  dark  ;  steeped 
in  darkness,  or  obscui-ity.    (Lit.  &  jig.) 

"  As  Moses'  face  was  veilM.  so  is  mine, 
Lest  on  their  double-dark  souls  either  ahlue." 

Herbert :  The  Sacrifi>ce. 

double-dealer,  s.  A  tricky,  deceitful 
fellow ;  one  who  acts  two  parts  at  the  same 
time  or  in  the  same  business  ;  a  double-faced 
person,  saying  one  thing  and  doing  another. 

"Double-dealers  may  paas  muster  for  awhile;  but 
all  parties  wash  theii-  hands  of  them  in  the  conclusion." 
— L  Estrange. 

double-dealing,  a.  &  s. 

1,  As  adj. :  Deceitful,  tricky,  given  to 
duplicity  or  double-dealing. 

2.  As  subst.:  Duplicity,  deceitful  actions; 
tricky ;  the  conduct  of  a  double-dealer. 

"His  disslmulatiuu  might  have  degenerated  Into 
wickeduess  and  double-dealing."— Broome:  Vievf  of 
BpK  Poetry. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  douhk-dmling 
and  deceit,  see  Deceit. 

double-demisemiquaver, ». 

Mitsic :  A  note  whose  value  is  one-half  of  a 
demisemiquaver. 

double-demy,  s. 

Print. :  A  kind  of  paper,  35  x  22^  inches, 
used  for  posters  and  bookwork. 

double-diamonds,  s.  pi.  A  stitch  made 
in  Macram^  lace. 

double-diapason,  s. 

Mitsic: 

1.  [DoOBLE,  a.,  II.  2.] 

2.  An  organ  stop  of  16-feet  pitch.  (5toi?ter 
t&  Barrett.) 

double-distress,  a. 

Scots  Law :  A  name  given  to  those  arrest- 
ments which  are  used  by  two  or  more 
creditors,  in  order  to  attach  the  funds  of  then- 
debtor  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party. 

double-door,  s.  Two  pairs  of  folding- 
doors,  hung  upon  the  angles  of  the  aperture, 
and  each  swinging  inward  so  as  to  open 
against  the  reveal.  The  inner  pair  is  fre- 
quently covered  with  baize. 

double-d'or,  s.  A  French  style  of  jewelry ; 
a  plate  of  gold  is  soldered  upon  one  of  copper, 
the  respective  thicknesses  being  one  and 
eleven  ;  the  plate  is  then  thinned  by  rolling, 
and  worked  up  into  the  required  form. 

double-drawing  pen,  s.  A  draughts- 
man's pen  to  rule  two  lines  at  once. 

double-drill,  s.  A  drill  witli  two  cutteis, 
making  a  countersunk  hole,  so  that  the  head 
of  the  screw  or  rivet  placed  therein  shall  not 
protrude. 

double-drum,  s. 

Music :  A  large  drum  beaten  at  both  ends. 
In  contradistinction  to  other  drums  in  which 
but  one  head  is  beaten  ;  as  side,  snare,  and 
kettle  drums.    [Drum.] 

double-dutch,  s.  Gibberish,  jargon,  or 
some  tongue  not  understood  by  the  hearer. 

*  double-dye,   *  double-die,  v.t.    To 
dye  doubly  or  with  double  the  intensity. 
"And  double-die  It  with  imperial  crimson." 

Dryden  £  Lee :  (Edipus,  iv.  1. 

double-dyed,  a.  stained  or  tainted 
with  infamy  ;  doubly  infamous  :  as,  a  double- 
dyed  villain. 

double-eagle,  s. 

1.  An  American  gold  coin  of  the  value  of 
twenty  dollars. 

2.  A  representation,  as  in  the  national  arms 
of  Russia  and  Austria,  of  an  eagle  with  two 
heads.  ^ 

double-edged,  a. 

1.  Lit.  :  Having  two  edges. 

"Your  Delphic  sword,  tlie  Panther  then  replied, 
Is  double-edged,  and  cut9  on  either  side." 

Dryden  ■  ffiiui  (6  Panther,  iii.  191, 192. 


2.  Fig. :  Acting  in  two  ways,  as  an  argument 
which  makes  both  for  and  against  the  person 
using  it ;  cutting  two  ways. 

double-elephant,  s.  A  size  of  drawing 
orflat  writing-paper,  measuring  26  x  40  inches. 

double-ended  bolt,  s.  A  bolt  having 
a  screw-thread  on  each  end  for  receiving  a  nut. 

double-entendre,  ^.  [Apparently  cor- 
rupted from  Fr.  mot  a  double  entente  =  a 
word  of  double  meaning.]  The  use  of  a  word 
or  phrase  which  will  bear  two  meanings  or 
constructions,  one  of  which  is  commonly 
indelicate  or  obscene. 

"  Selling  of  hargaius  and  double  -  entendres."  — 
ArbiUhTVit  i  Pope:  Martin  Scriblerus. 

double-entry,  s. 

Book-keeping:  A  method  of  book-keeping 
in  which  every  transaction  is  entered  twice, 
once  on  the  creditor  side  of  one  book,  and 
again  on  the  debtor  side  of  another,  so  as  to 
serve  as  a  check  on  each  other. 

double-expansion  steam-engine,  s. 

A  form  of  engine  in  which  steam,  admitted  to 
act  upon  a  piston  of  relatively  small  aiea  and 
and  cut  ofl'  at  a  certain  part  of  the  stroke, 
so  as  to  work  expansively  from  that  point  to 
the  end  of  the  stroke,  is  then  admitted  to  the 
face  of  a  larger  piston,  where  it  undergoes  a 
fai'ther  expansion.  Such  is  the  Allen  engine, 
which  has  a  large  trunk-piston  having  two 
annular  steam-spaces  between  the  trunk  and 
cylinder,  affording  two  annular  pistons  of  rela- 
tively small  area  ;  the  ends  of  the  tmnk,  which 
are  of  larger  area,  constituting  two  other  piston 
heads  to  receive  the  force  of  the  steam  at  the 
second  expansion.    {Knight.) 

*  double-eyed,  a.  Watching  in  every 
direction ;  doubly  watchful. 

"  Deceitful  meaning  is  double-eyed." 

Spenser:  Shepheardt  Calender  {Hay). 

double-face,  s. 

1.  Duplicity,  trickery ;  the  conduct  of  a 
double-dealer. 

2.  A  double-faced  person ;  a  double-dealer. 

double-faced,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang,:  Double-dealing;  hypocritical, 
full  of  duplicity. 

"Like  that  Koniau  Jauus,  double-faced." 

Wordsvrorth :  Excursion,  bk.  11. 

2.  Joinery  :  A  term  applied  to  an  architrave, 
or  the  like,  having  two  faces. 

*  double-fatal,  u.  Dangerous  or  deadly 
in  two  ways. 

"Their  bows  of  double-fatal  yew." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 

double-feather,  s. 

Needlework:  A  variety  of  feather-stitch  (q.v). 

double-file,  s.  A  compound  tile  made  of 
two  files  riveted  together,  one  edge  projecting 
beyond  that  of  the  other.  Used  by  cutlei-s 
and  gun-makei-s  in  checkering  their  work,  as 
on  the  small  of  the  gun-stock. 

double-first,  5. 

Universities : 

1.  One  who  takes  his  degree  in  the  first 
class,  both  in  classics  and  mathematics. 

2.  A  degree  taken  in  the  first  class,  in  both 
classics  and  mathematics. 

double-flageolet,  s. 

Music :  A  flageolet  having  two  tubes  and  one 
mouthpiece,  admitting  of  the  performance 
of  simple  music  in  thirds  and  sixths,  &c. 
(Stainer  S  Barrett.) 

double-flat,  s. 

Music:  A  sign (b boused  in  music  before  a 
note  ahready  flattened  in  the  signature,  which 
depresses  the  note  before  which  it  is  placed 
another  half-tone.  It  is  contradicted  by  a 
natural  and  a  fiat.    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

double-floor,  s. 

Carf.  :  A  floor  constructed  with  binding 
and  bridging  joists ;  a  double-framed  floor. 

double-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  [Double,  a.]. 

double-flowered,  a. 

Bot. :  Bearing  or  producing  double-flowers. 

double-fluid  battery,  s.  a  galvanic 
battery  in  which  two  fluids  are  used  as  excit- 
ing liquids.     They  are  kept  apart  by  a  porous 


cup,  as  in  the  Daniell's  battery,  or  by  gravity, 
as  in  Callaud's.  Daniell  was  the  inventor  of 
this  form  of  battery,  and  received  therefor  the 
Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1837. 
He  used  sulphuric  acid  in  a  porous  cup  placed 
in  a  glass  cup  containing  sulphate  of  copper. 
(Knight.) 

*  double-formed,  w.  Having  two  dis- 
tinct forms  or  shapes. 

"  What  thing  thou  art,  thus  double-forrned." 

Milton:  P.  L.,ii.  74L 

*  double  -  founted,  u,.  Having  two 
sources  or  springs. 

"  The  double-founted  stream." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  xiL  144. 

double-ftonted,  a. 

1.  Having  two  fronts. 

"  He  shrouds 
His  double-fronted  head  in  liigher  clouds." 

Wordsworth:  Sonneti. 

2.  Applied  to  a  house,  shop,  &c.,  in  which 
there  are  rooms  and  wind  both  sides  of 
the  entrance. 

double-fUgue,  s. 

Mu^ic :  A  common  term  for  a  fugue  on  two 
subjects,  in  which  the  two  start  together. 

double-furrow  plough,  s.  A  plough 
striking  two  furrows  at  once ;  a  gang  or 
double- plough. 

double-fattocks,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  Timbers  in  the  cant-bodies 
extending  from  the  deadwood  to  the  run  of 
the  second  futtock-head. 

double-gear,  s.  The  nests  of  variable- 
speed  gear-wheels  in  the  head-stock  of  a  lathe ; 
back-gear. 

Double-gear  wlieel :  A  wheel  which  has  two 
sets  of  cogs  of  varying  diameter  ;  these  may 
drive  two  pinions,  or  by  driven  by  one  and 
drive  the  other. 

double-gild,  v.t. 

1.  Lit. .   To  gild  with  double  coatings  of 
gold. 
'*  2.  Fig. :  To  excuse,  to,  atone. 

"  England  shall  double-gild  his  treble  guilt." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  5. 

double-gilded,  double-gilt,  u.    Gilt 

witli  double  coatings  of  gold. 

double-Gloucester,  s.  A  superior  kind 
of  rich  cheese,  of  double, thickness,  manufac- 
tured in  Gloucestershire. 

double  half-round  file,  s.  A  flle 
whose  sides  are  curved,  the  edges  forming 
cusps ;  the  arcs  of  the  sides  being  much  less 
than  ISO".  Used  for  dressing  or  crossing-out 
balance-wheels,  and  hence  known  as  a  cross- 
file.  The  convex  edges  have  usually  different 
cm-vatui-es. 

double-hammer,  s. 

Metall :  A  forging  device  for  operating  ujKin 
a  bloom  or  puddler's  ball,  striking  it  upQn 
opposite  sides  simultaneously. 

double-handed,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  two  hands, 

*  2.  Fig. .-  Double  -  dealing  ;  treacherous, 
deceitful. 

"  AH  thuigs  being  double-handed,  and  having  the 
appearances  ooth  of  truth  and  falsehoud,  where  our 
allection3  have  engaged  us,  we  attend  only  to-  the 
former." — GlanvUl:  Scepsis  Scientific^' 

double-headed,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  two  heads. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  the  flowers  growing  one  to 
another. 

"  The  double  rich  scarlet  nonsuch  is  a  large 
double-headed  flower,  of  the  richest  scarlet  colour.'  — 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

Double-headed  rail : 

Bail. :  A  rail  whose  edges  are  bulbous  and 
counterpai'ts,  so  that  when  one  is  worn  the 
other  may  be  placed  uppermost.  This  rail 
does  not  rest  so  securely  on  the  sleepers,  hav- 
ing no  flat  base  like  the  foot-rail,  or  bridge- 
rail,  but  requires  a  chair  on  each  sleeper. 
This  greatly  increa'sea  the  expense  in  fastening 
to  the  sleepers. 

Do2(ble-headed  shot : 

Ordn. :  A  projectile  formerly  used,  consist- 
ing of  two  shot  united  at  their  bases. 

Double-headed  wrench :  A  wrench  having 
a  pair  of  jaws  at  each  end,  one  diagonal,  the 
other  right-angular.    The  shank  of  each  outer 


boil,  b6^;  pout,  j<J^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^t.    ph  =  f. 
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jaw  is  connected  to  the  sleeved  inner  jaw  of 
the  other  pair,  the  sleeves  slipping  on  the 
shanks  of  the  jaws  to  which  they  are  opposed. 
The  double  threads  act  in  conjunction,  to 
expand  or  close  each  pair  simultaneously. 
(Knight. ) 

^double-hearted,  a.  Having  a  double 
or  deceitful  heart ;  false-hearted. 

"  So  double-hearted  hyiwcrites,  so  they 
Who  God  forget,  shall  in  their  prime  decay." 
i  Sandys :  Job,  p,  14. 

^  double -henned,  u.  Having  a  false 
wife. 

"  Now,  bull  !  now  dog  t  'Loo,  Paris,  'loo  !  now  my 
double-hcnned  sparrow  I  'loo,  Paris,  'loo  1.  The  hull  hiis 
the  game ;— 'ware  horns,  ho  1  "Shakcsp.  :  TroUus  & 
Cressida,  v.  8. 

double-hung,  s. 

Carp. :  A  term  applied  to  the  sashes  of  a 
window  when  moveable,  the  one  upwards  and 
the  other  downwards,  by  means  of  lines, 
weights,  and  pulleys. 

Doiihle-hung  wivdow :  A  window  with  two 
sashes,  each  having  its  complement  of  lines, 
weights,  and  pulleys. 

double -image,  a.  (See  the  compound.) 
Double-image  micrometer:  Suggested  by 
Boemer  about  1678 ;  brought  into  use  by 
Bonguer  about  1748.  It  is  formed  by  dividing 
diametrically  the  object-glass  of  a  telescope 
or  microscope,  the  sti-aight-edges  being  ground 
smooth,  so  that  they  may  easily  slide  by  one 
another.  The  parts  are  separable  by  a  screw, 
which  moves  an  index  on  a  graduated  scale. 
A  double  image  of  the  object  in  the  field  of 
view  is  iiroduced  by  the  separation  of  the 
segments  ;  and  by  bringing  the  opposite  edges 
of  tlie  two  images  into  contact,  a  measure  of 
the  diameter  of  the  object  is  obtained  in 
terms  of  the  extent  of  the  separation.  A 
heliometer. 

double-imperial,  a. 

Print.  :  A  kind  of  paper  32  x  44  inch 

double-Insurance,  a-. 

Law,  Comvierce,  dc, :  The  term  applied  when 
a  person  being  fully  insured  by  one  policy, 
effects  another  insurance  on  the  same  property 
with  another  office.  In  this  case  the  law  will 
allow  him  to  be  indemnified  from  one  insur- 
ance or  the  other,  but  not  to  make  a  profit  by 
claiming  indemnification  from  both.  ■  Besides 
this,  the  office  which  meets  his  loss  can  claim 
part  repayment  from  the  other  one,  (Arnold : 
On  Insurance.) 

double-jointed,  a.    Having  two  joints. 

Douhle- jointed  compass :  A  compass  hav- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  main  joint,  additional 
joints  by  which  legs  may  be  bent  to  secure  a 
proper  presentation  of  the  feet  to  the  paper. 

double-knife,  s.  A  knife  having  a  pair 
of  blades  which  may  be  set  at  any  regulated 
distance  from  each  other,  so  as  to  obtain  thin 
sections  of  soft  bodies.  One  form  of  this  is 
known  as  Valentin's  knife,  from  the  inventor. 

double-knitting,  s. 

Needlework :  A  stitch  in  knitting  which, 
producing  a  double  instead  of  a  single  web, 
is  especially  useful  when  light  and  yet  warm 
articles  are  to  be  knitted.  (Diet,  of  Needle- 
work.) 

double-knots,  5.  pi. 

Needlework :  A  knot  used  in  tatted  crochet. 

double-leaf,  ^. 

JBot  :  Listera  ovata,  from  its  two  opposite 
and  only  leaves.-  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

double-letter,  ». 

Print.  :  Two  letters  on  one  shank,  asf,fi. 

double-light,  s.  A  variety  of  light  as 
displayed  for  the  warning  and  instruction  of 
mariners  from  lighthouses.  The  light  indi- 
cates land,  rock,  or  shoal,  and,  by  varying 
the  characteristics  of  the  light,  the  seaman 
is  informed  of  the  part  of  the  coast  he  is  on, 
and  of  his  bearings  as  to  his  port  or  course. 
The  other  characters  of  light  are  known  as 
Fixed,  Bevolving,  Intermittent,  Flashing,  and 
Coloured.  These  are  variously  combined. 
The  double -light  is  usually  exhibited  from 
two  towers,  one  of  which  is  ordinarily 
higher  than  the  other.  The  duplication  of 
the  lights  affords  a  leading  line  as  a  guide  to 
a  channel,  as  well  as  furnishing  another  mode 
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of  varying  the  lights  on  a  coast  where  they 
are  numerous.    (Knight.)    [Light.] 

double-line,  s. 

Harness : 

1.  A  form  of  driving-lines  or  reins  in  which 
supplementary  reins  are  afforded,  which  may 
be  brought  into  use  in  emergency,  such  as  an 
attempt  to  bolt.  In  some  cases  it  is  an  extra 
rein  to  pull  the  horses'  heads  together  ;  a  rein 
to  pull  a  hood  over  the  eyes  of  a  horse ;  a  gag- 
rein  to  pull  the  bit  violently  into  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  ;  a  choking-rein  around  the 
throat ;  a  gi-ipper  on  the  muzzle  ;  shutters  on 
the  nostrils,  &c. 

2.  A  description  of  driving-reins  or  lines  in 
which  each  main  branch  has  a  check-line  to 
the  bit  of  the  other  horse.  Distinguished 
from  the  Western  teamster's  single-line. 

double-lock,  s.  A  canal-lock  having  two 
parallel  chambers  connecting  by  a  sluice. 
Each  chamber  has  a  gate  at  each  end  connect- 
ing with  the  upper  and  lower  pounds  respec- 
tively. The  object  is  to  save  one-half  the 
water  that  would  be  used  in  locking  boats. 

double-lock,  v.t.  To  fasten  a  door  by 
shooting  the  lock  twice ;  to  fasten  with 
double  or  extra  security  and  caution. 

"  He  immediately  double-locked  his  door,  and  sat 
down  carefully  to  reading  and  comparing  both  his 
orders."— Ttitier. 

double-locked,  a.  Fastened  with  double 
or  extra  security  and  caution. 

double-long,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

Donhle-long  treble  : 

Needlework :  A  stitch  used  in  crochet. 

double  -  manned,  a.  Furnished  or 
equipped  mth  twice  the  number  of  men. 

double-margin,  a.  (Seethe compound.) 

Doid)le-margin  door: 

Joinery :  A  door  framed  in  imitation  of 
folding-doors,  the  central  style  being  made 
double  with  an  intervening  bead. 

^  double-meaning,  a.  Saying  one  thing 
and  meaning  another  ;  double-dealing,  double- 
faced,  deceitful ;  speaking  equivocally. 

"He  has  deceived  me,  like  a  double  -  Tneamng 
prophesier." — ShakeBp.:  AlVs  Well  that £nds  Well.iv.'A. 


double-medium,  s. 

Print.  .  A  kind  of  paper  24  x  I 


i  inches. 


double-milled,  a. 

Cloth  mnnufac.  :  Twice  milled  or  fulled,  to 
render  more  compact  and  tine. 

*  double-minded,  a.  Unsettled  or 
wavering  in  mind ;  clianseable,  fickle,  unde- 
teiinined. 


double-mouldboard  plough,  ;>. 

Agrlc.  :  A  plough  having  a  mouldboard  on 
each  side  of  the  sheth,  so  as  to  throw  the  soil 
away  right  and  left.  It  is  used  in  hilling  up 
crops,  such  as  potatoes  and  cabbages.  Not 
used  for  corn  ;  the  rows  are  too  wide  apart. 
A  double-mouldboard  plough  was  used  by  the 
Bomans  in  ribbing  the  ground  for  wheat.  This 
left  the  ground  in  ridges  whose  summits  were 
seeded  by  hand-drilling. 

*  double-mouthed,  u.  Deceitful  or  un- 
trustworthy in  reports, 

"  Fame,  il  not  double-faced,  is  double-moutJied." 

Milton  :  Samson  AgonUtes,  971. 

double-natured,  a.     Having  a  double 

or  twofold  nature.  (Young:  Night  Thoughts.) 

double-octave,  s. 

Music:  The  interval  of  a  fifteenth, 

double  pedal  point,  s. 

Music:  A  portion  of  a  fugue  or  melody  in 
which  two  notes  are  long  sustained,  generally 
the  tonic  and  dominant.  (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 
[Sustained  note.] 

double  pica,  s. 

Printing :  A  size  of  type  double  the  size  of 
Small  Pica. 

Double  Pica. 

double-piled  fabric-loom,   s.     One 

in  whicli  a  pile  is  formed  on  both  sides  of  the 


foundation,  and  which  may  be  produced  from 
either  the  warp  or  weft. 

double-piston  pump,  ■■'.  One  which 
works  two  pistons  from  a  single  lever  or 
handle.  It  may  be  double  or  single  acting  as 
to  the  separate  pistons. 

double    piston-rod   engine,   s.     A 

direct  action  steam-engine  invented  by  Mauds- 
lay  and  Field,  London,  and  designed  for 
vessels  of  low  draft  and  shallow  holds,  with- 
out exposing  the  machinery  above  deck.  It 
is  one  of  the  numerous  attempts  to  avoid  the 
use  of  a  beam  or  side-lever.  [Direct- action 
Steaii-engjnb.]  The  double  piston-rod  engine 
has  two  piston-rods  to  each  piston,  the  centre 
of  the  cylinder-cover  is  plain,  and  this  allows 
the  crank  when  lowest  to  barely  clear  the  said 
cover,  thus  saving  the  depth  of  a  stuffing-box. 
Tlie^two  piston-rods  issue  from  opposite  aper- 
tures, but  neither  in  the  longitudinal  nor 
transverse  line  of  the  ship.  It  is  said  to  afford 
the  shallowest  arrangement  yet  known  with 
no  beam  above  deck,  and  is  used  on  the 
Bhone,  the  Indus,  and  the  Sutlej.    (Knight.) 

double  -  piston    square  -  engine,    s. 

An  engine  having  two  square  pistons  at  right 
angles  to  and  one  within  the  other. 

double  plane-iron,  &. 

Carp. :  A  smoothing-plane  iron  having  a 
counter-iron  to  bend  up  the  shaving  in  work- 
ing cross-grained  stuff. 

double-plea,  s. 

Law :  A  plea  in  which  the  defendant  alleges 
for  himself  two  several  matters  in  bar  of  the 
action,  whereof  either  is  sufficient  to  effect 
his  desire  in  debarring  the  plaintiff. 

double-plough,  s. 

1.  The  double-plough,  in  which  a  shallow 
share  preceded  the  deeper-running,  longer 
plough,  originated  in  England,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  skim-coulter  plough.  This  has 
a  share  attached  to  the  coulter  to  tui-n  down 
the  top  soil  with  its  weeds,  to  be  covered  with 
the  main  farrow-slice,  which  is  turned  over 
by  the  larger  plough  following.  In  England 
and  in  the  United  States  another  form  of  this 
plough  has  been  used  in  which  the  precedent 
portion  is  not  merely  a  flange  on  the  coulter, 
but  is  a  regular  mouldboard  plough  of  small 
proportions,  higher  than  and  in  front  of  the 
main  plough.  This  is  known  in  Ohio  as  the 
"  Michigan  double-plough,"  and  is  an  efficient 
implement  requiring  four  horses. 

2.  The  double-plough,  having  two  ploughs 
to  one  stock,  or  two  stocks  framed  together 
so  as  to  have  but  one  pair  of  handles  and  be 
operated  \>y  one  man,  is  mentioned  by  Walter 
Blythe,  who  wrote  during  the  protectorate  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.    (Knight.)    [Gang-plough.} 

*  double-qtuarrel,  s. 

Eccles.  Law :  A  complaint  made  by  any 
clerk  or  other  to  the  archbishop  of  the  pro- 
vince, against  an  inferior  ordinary,  for  delay- 
ing justice  in  some  cause  ecclesiastical.  The 
effect  is,  that  tlie  archbishop  directs  his  letters,, 
under  the  authentical  seal,  to  all  clerks  of  his 
province,  commanding  them  to  admonish  tlie 
said  ordinary  within  nine  days  to  do  the  jus- 
tice required,  or  otherwise  to  cite  him  to 
appear  before  him  or  his  official ;  and  lastly 
to  intimate  to  the  said  ordinary,  that  if  he 
neither  performs  the  thing  enjoined,  nor  ap- 
pears at  the  day  assigned,  he  himself  will 
proceed  to  perform  the  justice  required.  And 
this  seems  to  be  termed  a  double-quarrel,  be- 
cause it  is  most  commonly  made  against  both 
the  judge  and  him  at  whose  petition  justice  is 
delayed.    (Cowel.)    [Duplex  querela.] 

double-quartet,  i. 

Music  :  A  composition  for  two  sets  of  four  ft 
voices  or  instruments,  soli.  (Stainer  <£•  Bar-  ' 
rett.) 

double-quick,  u.,  &.,  &.  adv, 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  d'  Mil. :  Ferformed  in  the  time  of 
the  double-quick  march  ;  pertaining  to  double- 
quick. 

2.  Fig. :  Very  quick :  as.  He  went  in  douhU- 
quick  time. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Mil. :  The  same  as  Double,  s. 

C.  As  adii.  .  In  double-quick  time ;  at  the 
double. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSU,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot 
cr.  woro.  wolf.  work.  wh6.  son  •  miite.  ciib.  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,     sa.  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


aouDie— aoubled 
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double-quick,  v.i.  &  t. 
1.  IntraTisitivB : 

Mil. :  To  march  in  double-quick  time,  to 
march  at  the  double. 
t  2.  Transitive : 
Mil. :  To  cause  to  march  at  the  double. 

double-reed,  s. 

Music: 

1,  The  vibrating  reed  of  instruments  of  the 
oboe  class. 

2.  A  reed  stop  on  an  organ  of  16-feet  pitch, 
{Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

double -refracting,  a. 

Optics,  Ci'ystallog.,  &c. :  Refracting  twice 
over.    [Double-refraction.] 

double-reftactlon,  £. 

Optics,  Crystallog.,  d'c.  (Of  a  crystal):  The 
act  of  twice  over  refracting  a  my  of  light,  with 
the  effect  of  making  it  bifurcate,  and  making 
objects  seen  through  it  look  double.  Bodies 
destitute  of  crystallization— glass,  for  instance 
— have  not  tliis  quality,  nor  have  crystals 
formed  on  the  cubic  system.  Those  belonging 
to  other  systems  all  possess  it  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  The  substance  in  which  it  is  best 
seen  is  Iceland  spar,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
Bartholin  in  1669.  Even  those  substances  in 
which  it  is  but  obscurely  discernible  polarise 
light.  The  law  of  double-refraction  was  first 
enunciated  clearly  by  Huyghens,  in  his  treatise 
on  light,  written  in  1678,  and  published  in 
1690.    {Ganot.) 

Double-refraction  viicronieter :  The  Abb6 
Eochon  first  applied  the  principle  of  double- 
refraction  to  micro  metrical  measurements. 
His  instrument  had  two  prisms  connected 
together  so  as  to  form  a  single  crystal. 
The  prisms  are  so  disposed  that  the  face  of 
the  first  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
crystal,  while  in  the  second  the  axis  is  parallel 
to  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  tv/o  faces,  so 
that  the  axes  of  crystallization  of  the  two 
prisms  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The 
prisms  are  placed  in  perfect  contact  and 
cemented  by  mastic,  and  together  form  a 
plate,  the  opposite  sides  of  which  are  parallel. 
As  the  ray  enters  the  second  prism  the, or- 
dinary ray  passes  on,  and  the  extraordinary 
ray  is  refracted.  The  angle  of  divergence  of 
the  rays  is  constant  in  the  same  prism,  and 
is  determined  by  experiment.  The  apparatus 
is  placed  in  the  tube  of  a  telescope,  where  it 
may  be  slipped  backwards  and  forwards.  The 
determination  of  the  diameter  of  the  object  is 
obtained  by  bringing  the  images  in  contact. 
(^Knight.) 

double-relish,  s. 

Miisic :  An  ornament  in  old  music  : 


Written  i 


I 


Played 


b=pfH'Eg£E^£gfcg£Pl±j 


•  double-ribbed,  a.    Great  with  child. 

*'  Now  over  and  besides  these  miecbeifes,  tbis  comes 
also  iu  the  very  nlcke ;  this  same  woman  of  Andros. 
■wbether  ebee  be  wife  to  Pamphilu8  or  but  his  love,  I 
know  not,  but  great  with  child  shee  ia  by  him  ;  shee 
is  now  double-ribbed."— Terence  in  English,  (1614). 

double-root,  s. 

Music :  [Sharp  sixth]. 

double-royal,  s. 

Print. :  A  kind  of  paper,  26  x  40  inches. 

*"  double-ruif,  s.  A  sort  of  game  at 
cards.  There  were  also  games  called  English 
Ruff  and  Honours,  French  Ruff,  and  Wide 
Ruflf. 

"  I  can  play  at  nothing  so  well  as  double  ruff." 
Woman  Killed  vdCh  Kindness  (Dodsley,  vlL  295). 

double-salt,  s. 

Cliem.  :  A  compound  salt,  consisting  of  two 
salts  in  chemical  combination ;  as  common 
alum,  which  contains  sulphate  of  alumina 
and  sulphate  of  potash. 

double-saw,  s.  A  stock  having  two 
blades  at  a  regulated  distance,  adapted  to  cut 
kerfs  and  space  the  intervals,  as  in  comb-cut- 
ting.    [Comb.] 

double-seaming  machine,  s.  A  tool* 
or  machine  for  lapping  the  edges  of  sheet- 


metal  one  over  the  other,  and  then  doubling 
over  the  lapped  portions  so  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  the  portions  slipping  apart. 
{Knight.) 

double-seat  valve,  s.  Perhaps  another 
name  for  the  double-beat  valve,  and  the  more 
appropriate  term  of  the  two. 

double-security,  s.  Two  securities  lield 
by  a  creditor  for  the  same  debt. 

*  double  -  Shade,  v.t.  To  double  the 
shade  or  darkness  of ;  to  make  doubly  dark 
or  shady. 

"  Now  began 
Night,  with  her  sullen  wiuga,  to  double-shade 
The  deaart"  MUttm:  J*.  Ji.,  i.  499-501. 

*  double-Shaded,  t*.  Doubly  or  twice 
as  dark  or  shady. 

double-sharp,  s. 

Mitsic:  A  sign  (x)  used  before  a  note  al- 
ready sharp,  to  indicate  that  it  is  desired  to 
raise  the  pitch  by  a  semitone.  It  is  contra- 
dicted by  a  natural  and  a  sharp.  (StaiTier  & 
Barrett.) 

*  double  -  shining,  a.  Shining  with 
double  the  lustre  or  brightness. 

"  He  was 
Among  tbe  rest  that  there  did  take  delight 
To  see  the  sports  of  double-shining  day."    "' ' 

double-shovel  plough,  s.  A  plough 
for  tending  crops,  and  having  two  small 
shovels  on  as  many  sheths.  They  are  ar- 
ranged a  little  distance  apart,  and  one  a  little 
behind  the  other.  The  left-hand  plougli  is  a 
little  in  the  rear  when  the  right  is  specially 
engaged  in  working  the  crop.    (Knight.) 

double-shuffle,  s.    A  low  dance. 

double-sib,  a.  Related  both  by  father 
and  mother.     (Scotch.) 

double-Speed  pulley,  s.  A  contrivance 
for  giving  what  is  termed  double  speed  to  the 
spindles  of  the  self-acting  mule. 

double-square,  s. 

Needle. :  An  embroidery  stitch,  also  known 
as  Queen  stitch. 

double-Standard,  s.  In  economics  the 
phrase  Double  Standard  is  used  to  signify  a 
"Double  Standard  of  Monetary  Value."  It 
implies  the  existence  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Gold  Standard  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Silver  Standard  on  the  other.  Wherever  the 
Double  Standard  in  its  integrity  is  in  use  a 
creditor  is  bound  to  accept  payment  of  any 
sum  in  coins  of  either  of  the  metals,  gold  or 
silver,  which  the  debtor  may  choose  to  tender. 
(Bithell.) 

double-Stars,  s.  pi. 

Astron. :  Two  stars  so  close  to  each  other 
as  to  appear  one  to  the  naked  eye. 

"  Double  stars  probably  constitute  a  connected  system 
like  the  sun  aud  moou."— Airy  :  Popular  Astrimomv 
(6th  ed.),  p.  215. 

double-stopping,  s. 

Miisic :  The  stopping  of  two  strings  simul- 
taneously with  the  fingers  in  violin  playing. 
The  practice  was  first  suggested  by  John 
Francis  Henry  Biber  in  1681,  in  a  set  of  solos 
for  a  violin  and  a  bass  :  one  of  these  pieces  is 
written  in  three  staves,  two  for  the  violin 
playing  in  double-stopping,  aud  the  third  for 
the  bass.  He  also  in  the  same  work  suggests 
a  varied  tuning  in  fourths  and  fifths  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  double-stopping  easy. 
(Staitier  &  Barrett.) 

double  super-royal,  s. 

Print.  :  A  kind  of  paper,  27  x  42  inches. 

double  steam-engine,  s.  A  steam- 
engine  which  has  two  cylinders  acting  coin- 
cidently  or  alternately.  Two  double-acting 
oscillating  cylinders,  acting  upon  a  two- 
cranked  shaft,  work  coincidently,  and  form  a 
double-engine.    (Knight.) 

double-tang  file,  5.  A  file  with  a  tang 
at  each  end,  to  adapt  it  to  receive  the  handles. 

double- threaded,  a.  Consisting  or 
made  of  two  threads  twisted  together. 

double-tongue,  v.t. 
Mitsic:   To  play  a  passage   with   double- 
tonguing  (q.v.). 

double-tongue,  n. 

Bat.  :  Tlie  plant  Horsetongue. 


'iiher- 


double-tongued,  n. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Giving  contrary  accounts  ol 
the  same  thing  ;  deceitful,  double-dealing. 

'■  The  deacons  must  be  grave,  not  double-tongued."^ 
1  Timothif  iii.  3. 

2.  Mus. :  Played  with  double-tonguing  (q.v.) 

double-tonguing,  ^^ 

Music :  A  peculiar  action  of  the  tongue 
against  the  roof  uf  the  month,  used  by  flutf 
players,  to  ensure  a  brilliant  and  spirited  1 
articulation  of  stacc-ato  notes.  The  term  is 
sometimes  applied  also  to  the  rapid  repetition 
of  notes  in  trumpet  and  cornet-playing. 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

t  double-tooth,  s. 

Bot. :  The  composite  genus  Bidens.  (in 
ing,  in  Britten  &  HoUayid.) 

double-travale,  s. 

Mitsic :  A  direction  in  tambourine  i)lajing, 
[Tambourine.] 

double-tree,  s.  The  bar  which  is  pivoted 
to  the  tongue  of  a  carriage,  waggon,  or  sled,  in- 
to the  clevis  of  a  plough  or  other  implement. 
To  the  ends  of  the  double-tree  the  single-tret-s 
are  attached,  and  to  the  ends  of  the  single- 
trees the  traces  are  connected.  The  double- 
tree varies  in  shape  with  the  description  (if 
vehicle,  but  has  such  a  length  that  its  ends 
are  immediately  behind  eacli  horse,  so  that 
the  traces  of  the  animal  may  pull  squarely 
upon  them  through  the  medium  of  the  single- 
trees. In  waggons,  the  double-tree  is  attached 
to  the  tongue  by  means  of  a  bolt  called  the 
waggon-hammer,  upon  which  it  swings  as  one 
or  the  other  horse  pulls  the  more  strongly 
upon  it.  Near  the  ends  of  the  double-tree 
and  behind  it  are  loops  for  the  stay-chains, 
which  are  connected  to  hooks  in  front  of  the 
fore-axle,  so  as  to  limit  the  sway  of  the  double- 
tree. For  ploughing  aud  similar  duty,  the 
double-tree  is  sometimes  aiTanged  with  tliree 
clevises;  by  the  middle  one  it  swings  from 
the  clevis  of  the  plough  or  cultivator,  and  by 
the  end  clevises  the  single-trees  are  attached. 
(Knight.) 

double-trumpet,  s. 

Music:  An  organ  reed  stop,  similar  in  tone 
and  scale  to,  but  an  octave  lower  in  pitch 
than,  the  S-feet  trumpet.     (Stainer  £•  Barrett.) 

""  double  -  vantage,  v.t.  To  benefit 
doubly  or  twofold. 

"  The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do, 
Doing  thee  vautuge,  double-vantage  me." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  88. 

double-vault,  s. 

Arch. :  One  vault  built  over  another  with  a 
space  intervening.  Double-vaults  are  used  in 
domes  and  domical  roofs,  the  interior  dome 
being  of  less  altitude,  in  order  to  harmonise 
with  the  proportions  of  the  building  internally, 
the  external  of  greater  altitude,  to  correspond 
with  the  proportions  externally, 

double-warp,  s. 

Fabric :  A  cotton  cloth  in  which  the  warn 
and  weft  are  of  a  uniform  size.  This  kind  of 
calico,  being  stout  and  heavy,  is  much  in  re- 
quest for  sheetings.  The  width  varies  from 
two  to  three  yards.     (Diet,  of  Needlework.) 

double-waste,  s. 

Law :  Waste  committed  when  a  tenant,  bound 
to  keep  a  house  in  repair,  allows  it  to  be 
wasted,  and  then  illegally  fells  timber  to  repair 
it.    (Wharton.) 

.double  water-wheel,  s.  An  arrange- 
ment of  two  water-wheels  on  one  shaft,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  double-headed  turbine,  which 
has    a    wheel   at    each  end  of  a  horizontal 

shaft. 

double -window,  s.  One  having  two 
sets  of  sashes,  inclosing  a  body  of  air  as  a  non- 
conductor of  beat  and  to  deaden  noise. 

double  X  or  XX,  s.  A  name  given  to 
porter  or  beer  of  more  than  ordinary  strength. 
According  to  Palmer,  a  survival,  in  a  some- 
what disguised  form,  of  the  Lat.  word  duplex 
(misunderstood  as  double  X),  which  formerly 
was  commonly  applied  to  such.  Thus,  the 
Fellows  aud  Postmasters  of  Merton  College 
were  forbidden  by  the  statutes  to  drink  cere- 
visium  dux>lex  or  strong  ale, 

doiib'-led    (led   as  eld),   %ia.   par.    or  u. 

[DOLBLE,  1).] 


boil,  b^;  poiit.  jiJ^l;  cat,  yeU,  chorus,  5hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  3:enophon,  e:Kist.    ph  =  f, 
-dan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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doubieness— doubloon 


doiib'-le-ness»    *  doub-le-nesse   (le   as 
el),  s.     [Eng.  double;  -?iess.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  state  of  being  double,  duplicate,  or 
twofold. 

"  Showing  no  signs  of  doitblenesa  except  a  slight  in- 
ternal ioldJ'—Barwin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  i., 
ch.  iv. 

2.  The  state  of  being  twice  as  great  or  as 
much. 

"If  yoa  think  -well  to  carry  this  as  you  may,  the 
doubieness  of  the  benefit  defends  the  deceit  from  re- 
proof."—Sftaftesp.  .'  Measure  for  Measure,  iii  2. 

*  II.  Fig. :  Double-dealing,  deceit,  dupli- 
city, treachery. 

" In  trouthe  withoute  doublenesse" 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

doiib'-ler,    *  dob-el-er,   *  dob-ler,  s. 

[Bug.  d(nibl(e);  -er.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  He  who  or  that  which  makes  double. 
"  Thus  is  thy  friend  to  thee,  the  comfort  of  thy  paine. 
The  stayer  of  thy  state,  and  doubliyr  of  thy  galne  ; 
In  welth  aud  wo  thy  trend,  an  other  self  to  thee, 
Buch  man  to  man  a  God,  the  proverb  saith  to  he." 

Praise  of  a  True  Friend. 

*  2.  A  large  dish,  a  charger. 

"A  dysche  other  a  dobler  that  dryghtyn  onez 
Eerued." 

Earlf/  Eng  AUit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  1,145. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Elect.  :  An  instrument  to  increase  the 
least  conceivable  quantity  of  electricity  by 
continually  doublirig  it,  until  it  becomes  per- 
ceptible upon  a  common  electrometer  or  is 
made  visible  in  sparks.  It  was  first  invented 
by  Bennet,  improved  by  Darwin,  and  after- 
wards by  Nicholson, 

2.  Distill.  :  A  part  of  the  still  apparatus,  or 
an  appendage  to  a  still  in  which  the  low  wines, 
one  of  the  products  of  the  first  distillation, 
are  re-distilled.  The  operation  is  a  turning 
back  and  repeating,  and  is  known  as  doubling. 
A  part  of  the  still  is  arranged  to  condense  and 
then  intercept  and  return  the  less  volatile 
vapours,  while  those  of  greater  tenuity  pass 
on. 

3.  Fibre:  A  machine  in  which  slivers,  stricks, 
or  filaments  of  wool,  cotton,  flax,  or  silk  are 
laid  together,  to  be  dmwn  out  and  again 
doubled  and  d^a^vn  to  remove  inequalities,  or, 
in  the  case  of  silk,  to  increase  the  thickness 
of  the  strand.     [Doubling.] 

4.  Calico-print. : '  A  blanket  or  felt  placed 
between  the  cloth  to  be  printed  and  the 
printing-table  or  cylinder.    (Knight.) 

doiib'-les  (lesas  els),  s.pl.    [Double,  s.] 

doub'-let,  *dob-bel-et,  *  dob-el-at, 
*  doub-lette,  *  dub-let,  s,    [O.  Fr.  doub- 
let, diinin.  from  doiible  =  double  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1.  One  of  a  pair. 

"  Those  doublets  on  the  sides 
of  his  tail  seem  to  add  strength 
to  the  muscles  which  move  the 
tall-fins."— Grew ."  MuecBum. 

2.  A  duplicate  form  of  a 
word. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as 
ILL 

n.  Technically : 
1.  Dress:  A  close-fitting 
jacket  or  body-coat,  cover- 
ing the  body  from  the  neck 
,  to  a  little  below  the  waist. 
Its  use  was  introduced 
from  I^ance  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  worn  by  all 
rauks  until  the  time  of 
Charles  II,        ,    ,  doublet. 

"Now,  the  melancholy  ^od 
protect  thee ;   and   the    tailor 

make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  taffeta,  for  thy  mind 
is  a  very  opal."— S/iaft«s.  ;  Twelfth  Night,  li.  4. 

■*  2.  Games  (PL)  :  An  old  game,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  backgammon. 
"  '  What?  Where's  your  cloak  ?' 
'  To  tell  you  truth  he  hath  lost  it  at  doubletB.'" 
Cartwright :  Ordinary  (1651). 

3.  Lapid.  :  A  factitious  gem  made  witli  a 
colourless  frontand  a  coloured  back,  cemented 
together  by  clear  mastic  on  the  line  of  the 
girdle. 

"  You  may  have  a  brass  ring  gilt  with  a  doublet  for  a 
smalt  'matter." — BaUey  :  Erasmus,  p.  330. 

4.  Mil.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  tunic  worn 
by  the  ofticers  aud  rank  and  file  of  Scotch 
regiments. 

5.  Print.  :  One  or  more  words  or  sentences 
accidentally  set  up  a  second  time. 


6;  Optics :  An  arrangement  of  lenses  in 
pairs,  invented  by  WoUaston.  It  consists  of 
two  plano-convex  lenses  having  their  focal 
lengths  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three,  or 
nearly  so,  and  placed  at  a  distance  determin- 
able by  experiment.  Their  curved  sides  are 
placed  towards  the  eye,  and  the  lens  of 
shortest  focal  length  towards  the  object.  It 
is  a  reversal  of  the  Huyghenian  eye-piece,  and 
its  object  is  similar— to  correct  spherical  aber- 
ration and  chromatic  dispersion.  The  stop 
placed  between  the  lenses  intercepts  extreme 
rays  that  might  mar  the  perfection  of  the 
image.  An  auiplificntion  of  the  idea  is  called 
a  Triplet  (q.v.).  Sir  John  Herschel's  doublet 
consists  of  a  double  convex  lens  having  the 
radii  of  curvature  as  one  to  six,  and  of  a 
plano-concave  lens  whose  focal  length  is  to 
that  of  tlie  convex  lens  as  thii-teen  to  five.  It 
is  intended  for  a  simple  microscope,  to  be 
used  in  the  hand.    (Knight.)    [Lens.] 

doub-let'te,  s.    [Fr.] 

Mus. :  A  compound  organ-stop,  consisting 
of  two  ranks,  generally  a  twelfth  and  a 
fifteenth.    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

doiib'-ling,  *  doub-lyng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Double,  v.] 
A,  &  B.    As  pr.   par.   &  particip.    adj.  .- 

(See  the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  The  act  of  making  double  or  folding. 

(2)  The  act  of  making  double  or  twice  as 
much  or  as  great;  the  act  of  increasing  to 
twice  the  size,  amount,  value,  or  extent. 

"  Upon  the  coast  of  Holland  he  suffered  shipwracke, 
and  lost  all  his  bookes,  writings,  and  coppyes  ...  to 
hia  hynderauuce  aud  doubJying  of  his  labours." — Life 
of  William  Tyndall. 

(3)  The  state  of  becoming  double  or  twice  as 
much  or  as  great. 

(i)  A  fold,  a  plait. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  shifty,  or  in-and-out  course  of  con- 
duct ;  a  shifting. 

"To  trace  all  the  turns  and  doublings  of  his  course 
would   be  weai'iaome." — Macaulay :  Eist   Eng.,   ch. 
XTiii. 
*  (2)  A  trick,  an  artifice,  a  shift. 
(3)  A  turning  or  winding  to  avoid  or  baffle 
pursuit. 

"He  hunted  us  through  every  dovMing,  and  gained 
upon  us  each  -aioia.%nt." —QoldsmUh :  Essays,  10. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Build, :  The  double  course  of  shingles  or 
slates  at  the  eaves  of  a  house. 

2.  Distill.  :  The  second  distillation  of  low 
wines.  These  are  the  product  of  the  first 
distillation,  and  they  contain  about  one-fifth 
alcohol. 

3.  Cotton  or  Wool :  Biinging  two  or  more 
slivers  of  fibre  together  and  forming  them 
into  one  of  greater  thickness,  to  be  again 
reduced  by  di'awing ;  thus  obtaining  a  sUver 
of  uniform  thickness.  The  slivers  from  the 
carding-machine,  each  in  its  separate  can,  are 
conducted  between  one  pair  of  rollers,  which 
causes  them  to  coalesce ;  then  through  a 
second  pair,  revolving  at  an  increased  speed, 
which  draws  out  and  lengthens  the  sliver, 
and  then  through  a  third  pair,  which  still 
attenuates  the  sliver.  The  operation  is  re- 
peated as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  correct 
every  inequality  in  the  thickness  of  the  sliver. 
The  next  process  is  roving,  which  is  also  per- 
formed by  drawing- roller 8 ;  but  as  the  sliver 
has  become  so  reduced  in-  thickness,  it  re- 
ceives a  slight  twisting,  to  enable  it  to  hold 
together,  Tliis  was  formerly  obtained  by 
giving  a  rapid  revolution  to  the  receiving- can. 
[Roving;  Drawing.] 

4.  Flax-manvf.  :  The  process  with  flax  is 
similar  to  that  described  as  pertaining  to 
cotton.  In  the  first  place,  the  stricks  or 
handfuls  of  hackled  flax  are  spread  on  a 
travelling-apron  and  conducted  to  drawing- 
rollers,  which  bring  the  filaments  to  an  at- 
tenuated sliver,  and  deliver  it  into  cans.  The 
sliveis  from  a  number  of  cans,  from  six  to 
fifteen  usually,  are  then  conducted  to  drawing- 
rollers,  being  thereby  doubled  and  drawn  ; 
the  process  is  repeated,  as  with  cotton,  until 
the  sliver  is  equalized  and  reduced  to  the 
required  degree.     [Drawing.] 

5.  Silk'Tnanuf.:  The  twisting  together  of 
two  or  more  filaments  of  twisted  silk.  This 
process  follows  the  first  spinning  of  the  flla- 


me.:ts  of  silk,  and  precedes  tlie  ^^'^^JiJlS 
which  is  a  farther  combining  of  threads  ana 
twisting  tliem  together.  First,  the  twistea 
filaments  ;  then  the  doubling,  fornnng  dumD- 
singlcs ;  then  the  throwing,  forming  thrown- 
singles.  The  process  of  doubling  silk  ainers 
from  that  of  doubling  cotton  and  flax,  inas- 
much as  the  silk  filaments  are  continuous 
and  cannot  be  drawn.  The  doubling  ot  flax 
or  cotton  fibres  is  for  the  purpose  of  equahzing 
the  thickness  of  slivers,  and  the  drawing 
which  accompanies  each  operation  is  for  the 
purpose  of  lengthening  the  combined  slivers 
so  as  to  make  an  attenuated  sliver.  By  this 
means  any  trifling  irregularity  in  the  thick- 
ness of  a  sliver  is  lost  by  causing  it  to  coalesce 
with  others,  and  elongating  the  bunch ;  the 
process  being  repeated  again  and  again,  aa 
may  be  necessary.  In  the  doubling  of  silk, 
as  there  is  no  re-attenuation  by  drawing,  the 
number  of  filaments  are  combined  into  one 
thread  of  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the 
several  filaments.  The  bobbins  of  thread  to 
be  doubled  are  mounted  on  a  small  frame, 
and  the  ends,  being  collected,  are  passed 
through  a  loop  and  attached  to  a  bobbin,  upon 
which  they  are  wound.  The  parallel  threads 
are  then  transferred  to  a  horizontal  reel,  from 
whence  each  set  of  combined  threads  is 
carried  through  the  eye  of  a  rotating  flyer  and 
wound  upon  a  bobbin,  the  combined  threads 
or  strands  being  twisted  into  a  cord.  The 
latter  operation  is  known  as  throwing.  The 
direction  of  the  twist  is  varied  for  different 
qualities  and  varieties  of  silk  goods.  In 
ordinary  spinning  of  the  silk  filaments  the 
twist  is  to  the  right.  For  tram,  the  spinning 
of  the  filaments  is  omitted ;  when  doubled, 
the  thread  is  twisted  to  the  right.  For  organ- 
zine  the  filament  is  twisted  to  the  left,  tiien 
doubled  and  twisted  to  the  right.  The  twist- 
ing of  the  thread  is  set  or  made  permanent  by 
exposure  to  steam.     (Knight.) 

6.  Her. :  The  lining  of  robes  and  mantles 
of  state,  or  of  the  mantlings  borne  round  the 
achievement  of  arms. 

7.  Hunt. :  The  winding,  twisting,  or  turn- 
ing of  a  fox,  hare,  &c.,  in  order  to  baffle  the 
pursuers. 

8.  Military : 

(1)  The  uniting  of  two  ranks  or  files  into 
one. 

"  He  had  the  honour  to  be  ofGcer  at  a  place  called 
Mile-end,  to  instruct  for  the  doubling  of  files. " — 
Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  iv.  8. 

(2)  The  act  of  marching  at  the  double. 

9.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  act  of  passing  or  sailing  rounij  a 
headland. 

(2)  Of  the  bitts  :  a  piece  of  fir-timber  fitted 
on  the  back  of  the  cross-piece  ;  fir-lining. 

(3)  Of  a  sail :  the  double-seamed  border  for 
receiving  the  bolt-rope ;  the  edging  or  skirt. 

10.  Shipturight.  :  Strakes  of  plank  fastened 
on  the  outer  skin  of  a  ship  ;  used  as  a  fender 
against  floating-ice. 

doubling  and  twisting  maoMne,  5. 

One  by  which  a  number  of  slivers  of  fibre 
are  associated,  drawn  out,  and  partially 
twisted  ;  or  one  in  which  strands  are  laid 
together  and  twisted  into  a  thread  or  cord, 
[Doubling  ;  Drawing-frame.] 

doubling-frame,  s. 

Silk-manuf. :  A  winding  engine  for  double 
silk  threads. 

doubling  -  nail,  s.  A  nail  used  in 
securing  sheathing,  lining,  or  supplementary 
covering  to  an  object ;  such  as  the  lining  of 

gun-ports,  &c. 

doub-lo6n',  *  doub-lon,  s.    [Sp.  dobUm,  so 
called  from  being  the  double  of  a  pistole : 


do&Zo  =  double ;    Fr.    doublon;    Ital.  dohUme, 
dobblone. )      A    Spanish    coin,    originally   of 


f5,te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,   camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  miite.  ciib.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  S^rrian.    »,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


doubly— doubtfully 
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double  the  value  of  the  pistole.  It  is  now  of 
the  value  of  twenty-one  shillings  sterling.  It 
is  divided  into  lOO  reals. 

"  They  had  succeeded  in  obtaiuing  from  him  a  box 
of  doubloons."— Macaulay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

do&b'-ly,  *  dowb-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  doub{U) ; 
•ly]  In  double  or  twice  the  quantity  or 
amount ;  to  twice  the  degree  or  extent. 

"  [He]  being  doubly  Bmitten,  likewise  doubly  amit." 
Spenser;  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  29. 

d6^bt  (b  silent),  *dout,  ^dout-en,  *dout-i, 
*dut-eil,  *  dowt,  v.i.  &  t.  [0.  Fr.  doubter, 
doter,  douter,  duter ;  Fr.  douter,  from  Lat. 
dubito  =  to  doubt,  from  duhi^is  =  doubtful, 
from  dv/}  =  two  ;  Sp.'  d/udar;  Port,  duvidar; 
'  Ital.  duhitare.'] 
A*  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  be  afraid,  to  fear,  to  be  frightened. 

"Tho  douteden  the   scheperdes  and  In  gret  drede 
weren."  Leben  Jesu,  515. 

2.  To  be  apprehensive,  to  fear. 

"  If  there  were  no  fault  in  the  title,  I  doubt  there 
are  too  many  In  the  body  of  the  votk."— Baker :  On 
Leaiming. 

3.  To  suspect ;  to  have  or  feel  a  suspicion. 

"  The  king  did  all  his  courage  bend 
Against  those  four  which  now  liefore  him  were, 
DauSMng  not  who  behind  him  doth  attend." 

Daniel. 

4.  To  hesitate,  to  waver ;  undetermined. 

"  What  fear  we  then,  why  d/yuht  we  to  Incenae 
His  utmost  ire?"  MiUon:  P.  L.,  ii.  94,  95, 

5.  To  question ;  to  be  in  uncertainty  con- 
cerning the  truth  or  fact ;  to  feel  doubts  or 
scruples. 

"Even  in  matters  divine,  concerning  some  thinga 
we  may  lawfully  doubt  and  suspend  our  Judgment,  in- 
clining neither  to  one  side  or  other,  as,  namely, 
touching  the  time  of  the  fall  both  of  man  and  angela." 
Hooker :  Ecclet.  Polity. 

t  6.  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  of. 

"Now  when  the  high  priest  and  the  captaimof  the 
temple  and  the  chief  priests  heard  these  thlngfi,  they 
doubted  tif  them  whereuuto  this  would  gxow."—Aols 
T.  24. 

*  B.  Reflex. :  To  fear,  to  be  frightened  or 
alarmed. 

"  The  Sarezyns  of  Eyng  Richard  so  sore  hem  douten." 
Richard  Cmir  de  Lion,  3,163. 

C.  Tra/nMtive: 

*  1.  To  fear  ;  to  be  afraid  of. 

"  Ye  loueden  him  .  .  . 
And  dmtteden  him  more  thane  Ood." 

Sindheart  Jesu,  S33. 

*  2.  To  cause  to  fear ;  to  frighten,  to  terrify, 
to  alarm. 

"  1*11  tell  ye  all  my  fears,  one  single  valour, 
The  virtues  of  the  valiant  Caratach, 
More  doubtt  me  than  all  Britain." 

Beaum,  A  Flet.  :  Bonduca,  1.  2. 

3.  To  be  apprehensive  of. 

"And  the  spirit  bade  me  go  tvlth  them,  nothing 
doitbting."~Acta  xi.  12. 

4,  To  distrust,  to  suspect ;  to  withhold 
confidence  in. 

"  He  is  not  doitbted," 

Shakesp, :  Juliut  Cwiar,  iv.  2, 

*  5.  To  be  apprehensive  for ;  to  be  alarmed 
about. 

"  Who  from  the  terror  of  this  arm  bo  late 
Itoubted  his  empire." 

,    Milton :  P.  L„  i.  113, 114. 

6.  To  hold  or  think  questionable  or  doubt- 
ful ;  to  question,  to  hesitate  to  believe  or 
assent  to ;  to  feel  doubts  about. 

"  For  my  part  I  think  the  being  of  a  Ood  Is  so  little 
to  be  doubted,  that  I  think  it  is  almost  the  only  truth 
we  are  sure  of." — Addison. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dovht 
and  to  gwcsiiou ;  "Both  these  terms  expiess 
the  act  of  the  mind  in  staying  its  decision. 
The  dcmbt  lies  altogether  in  the  mind ; 
it  is  a  less  active  feeling  than  question: 
by  the  former  we  merely  suspend  decision  ; 
by  the  latter  we  actually  demand  proofs  in 
order  to  assist  us  in  deciding.  We  may  douht 
in  silence ;  we  cannot  question  without  ex- 
pressing it  directly  or  indirectly.  He  who 
suggests  do?t6te  does  it  with  caution  ;  he  who 
makes  a  question  throws  in  diflficulties  with  a 
degree  of  confidence.  Doubts  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  mind  oftentimes  involuntarily 
on  the  part  of  the  doubter;  questions  are 
always  made  with  an  express  design.  We 
doubt  in  matters  of  general  interest,  on 
abstruse  as  well  as  common  subjects ;  we 
question  mostly  in  ordinary  matters  that  are 
of  a  personal  interest :  we  (k>ubt  the  truth  of 
a  position  ;  we  question  the  veracity  of  an 
author.  When  the  practicability  of  any 
plan  is  questioned,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
any  farther  into  its  merits.  The  doubt  is  fre- 
quently confined  to  the  individual ;  the  ques- 
tion frequently  respects  others.  We  dovht 
whether  we  shall  be    able  to  succeed ;    we 


question  another's  right  to  interfere  :  we  doubt 
whether  a  thing  will  answer  the  end  proposed ; 
we  question  the  utility  of  any  one  making  the 
attempt."    {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.). 

d^iibt  (1)  (b  silent),  *  dout,  *  doute,  *  dowt, 

*  dute,  s.    [0.  Fr.  doubte,  dovte;  Fr.  doute; 
Prov.  dopte,  dwpte;  Sp.  dvda;  Port,  duida; 
Ital.  dotta.] 
*  1.  Fear,  dread. 

"  He  nadde  of  no  prince  in  the  world  doute." 

Jtobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  89. 

2.  Apprehensiveness,  alarm,  suspicion. 

"  I  desire  to  be  present  with  you  now,  and  to  change 
my  voice  ;  for  I  stiind  In  doubtiot  you."— G<zZ.  iv.  20. 

3.  Uncertainty  or  fluctuation  of  mind  upon 
any  point,  action,  or  statement ;  an  unsettled 
state  of  opinion ;  a  hesitation  to  admit  or 
believe  an  act  or  statement. 

"  Perolext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds. 
At  fast  he  beat  his  music  out. 
There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds." 

Tennyson  :  In  Memoriam,  xcvi- 

4.  A  ground  or  reason  for  doubting  or  hesi- 
tating about  any  point ;  a  doubtful  point. 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  tortoise  is  an 
aboriginal  inhabitant  of  the  Qalapagoa." — Danoin: 
Voyage  round  the  World  (1870),  ch.  xvii.,  p.  384, 

5.  tfn certainty  of  condition';  suspense. 

"  And  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee." — 
Deut.  xxviii.  66. 

6.  A  difficulty  objected  or  put  forward ;  an 
objection. 

"  To  every  doxibt  your  answer  is  the  same. 
It  so  feU  out,  and  so  by  chance  it  came." 

BUickmore. 

T[  No  doubt,  beyond  a  doubt :  Beyond  any 
reason  for  doubt  or  hesitation ;  certainly, 
doubtlessly, 

"This  expectation  was,  no  doubt,  unreasonable." — 
Macaulay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch,  xix. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  doubt 
and  suspense :  "The  doubt  respects  that  which  ' 
we  should  believe ;  the  susperise  that  which 
we  wish  to  know  or  ascertain.  We  are  in 
doubt  for  the  want  of  evidence ;  we  are  in 
suspense  for  the  want  of  certainty.  The  do^tbt 
interrupts  oiu"  progress  in  the  attainment  of 
truth  ;  the  suspeTise  impedes  us  in  the  attain- 
ment of  our  objects  ;  the  former  is  connected 
principally  with  the  understanding  ;  the  latter 
acts  altogether  upon  the  hopes.  We  have  our 
doubts  about  things  that  have  no  regard  to 
time ;  we  are  in  suspeTise  about  things  that  are 
to  happen  in  the  future.  Those  are  the  least 
inclined  to  doubt  who  have  the  most  thorougli 
knowledge  of  a  subject ;  those  are  the  least 
exposed  to  the  unpleasant  feeling  of  su^ense 
who  confine  their  wishes  to  the  present." 
(Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

For  the  difference  between  doubt  and  demur, 
see  Demur. 

*  do^bt  (2)  (6  silent),  «.     [A  contr.  of  redoubt 
(q.v.).]     A  redoubt. 

"  This  doubt  down  that  now  betwixt  us  stands 
Jove  will  go  with  us  to  their  walls." 

Cftapman :  Jlomer's  Iliad,  xii.  286,  287. 

*d^bt'-a-ble  (b  silent),  *  dd^t'-a-ble,  u. 

[Cf.  Fr.  r'e-doutable.] 

1.  That  must  or  should  be  feared  ;  redoubt- 
able. 

"  Ood  wot,  thy  lordship  is  doutable." 

Bomaunt  of  the  Boas,  6,277. 

2.  That  may  be  doubted  ;  open  or  liable  to 
doubt ;  doubiJuL 

"  If  ye  thynke  it  is  doutable. 
It  Is  thurgh  argumpot  provable." 

J^maunt  of  the  Rose,  6,416,  6,417. 

''d^bt-an'9e  (&  silent),  *A^t-aa.'^e,  a. 

[O.  Fr.  dutance,  dotance;  ItaL  dottama.] 

1.  Fear,  dread. 

"  Have  ye  no  doutance 
Of  all  these  English  cowards  f," 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  1,862. 

2.  Doubt,  hesitation. 

"  God  seth  everythynge  out  of  doutaunce." 

CfMUcer:  TroUus,  iv,  9S3. 

doubt' -ed  (&  silent),  *  doubt-it,  pa,  par.  or 
a.    [Doubt,  -y.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Feared,  redoubted, 

"Doubted  knigbts,  whose  woundlesse  armour rustfl. 
And  helmes  unbrozed  wexen  dayly  browne." 

Spenser :  Shepheards  Calender  (Octofier). 

2.  Questioned ;  doubtful,  uncertain. 

*  doiibt-ed-ly  (6  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  doubted; 
■ly.l    Ambiguously  ;  not  clearly. 

"Good  heed  would  be  had  that  nothing  be dOTt6(«(«u 
spoken.  —  Wilson :  Arte  of  Rhetorigue,  p.  10& 


doubt'-er  (b  silent),  s.  [Eng.  doubt;  -cr.] 
One  who  doubts  ;  one  who  entertains  doubts 
or  scruples. 

"  The  unsettled  doubters  that  are  in  most  danger  " — 
Hammond:   Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt  ii.,  p.  67. 

do^bt'-ful,    *  doubt- fuU    (6    silent),   u. 

[Eng.  doubt ;  ful{l).2 
L  0/ persons: 

1.  Fearful,  timid,  apprehensive,  afraid. 
"  The  doubtfull  Damzell  dare  not  yet  commit 

Her  single  person  to  their  barbarous  truth." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  L  Tl  12. 

2.  Pull  of  doubts  ;  undetermined,  wavering 
or  unsettled  in  mind. 

"  Metbinks  I  should  know  you,  luid  know  this  man  ; 
Yet  I  am  doubtful."  Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  7. 

3.  Open  or  liable  to  doubt ;  in  respect  to 
whom  a  certain  opinion  cannot  be  formed : 
as,  The  others  will  come,  but  he  is  doubtful. 

II.  0/  things : 

1.  Full  of  doubt  or  uncertainty ;  of  uncer- 
tain issue. 

"  Great  Jove  from  Ide  with  slaughter  fills  his  sight. 
And  level  hangs  the  doubtful  scale  of  fight." 

Pope  :  Jlomer's  Iliad,  xi,  435,  436. 

2.  Concerning  which  doubt  may  be  or  is 
felt ;  questionable,  not  certain,  determined, 
or  decided  ;  admitting  of  doubt. 

"In  doubtful  cases  reason  still  determines  for  the 
safer  side," — South. 

3.  Ambiguous,  not  clear  in  its  meaning ; 
equivocal,  dubious ;  as,  a  doubtful  meaning 
or  expression. 

' '  By  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase. " 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  i.  6. 

4.  Not  secure  or  confident ;  suspicious. 

"Out  manner  is  always  to  cast  a  doubtful  and  a 
more  Bun>lcious  eye  towards  that,  over  which  we  know 
we  have  least  -power."— ffooker  (Dedic). 

*  5.  Not  without  fear ;  timid,  fearful. 

"  With  doubtful  feet,  and  wavering  resolution, 
I  come,  stUl  dreading  thy  displeasure." 

Afilton :  Samson  AgouUtes,  782,  788. 

*  6.  Characterized  by  doubt  or  hesitation. 
"  Thus  they  their  doubtful  consultatious  dark 

Ended."  MiUon  :  P.  L.,  Ii  486,  487. 

*  7.  Breeding  or  giving  rise  to  suspicion ; 
suspicious. 

"  Her  death  was  doubtful."— -ShaAesp.  :  BanUet,  t,  1, 
1^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  doubt- 
ful, dubious,  uncertain,  and  precarious :  "  The 
doubtful  admits  of  doubt ;  the  dubious  creates 
suspense.  The  doubtful  is  said  of  things  in 
which  we  are  required  to  have  an  opinion ; 
the  dubious  respects  events  and  things  ■ttiat 
must  speak  for  themselves.  In  doubtful  cases 
it  is  advisable  for  a  judge  to  lean  to  the  side 
of  mercy  :  while  the  issue  of  a  contest  is 
dubious,  all  judgment  of  the  parties  or  of  the 
case  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Doubtful  and 
dubious  have  always  a  relation  to  the  person 
forming  the  opinion  on  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion :  uncertain  and  precarious  are  epithets 
which  designate  the  qualities  of  the  things 
themselves.  Whatever  is  uncertain  may  from 
that;very  circumstance  be  doubtful  or  dubious 
to  those  who  attempt  to  determine  upon 
them  ;  but  they  may  be  designated  for  their 
uncertainty  without  any  regard  to  the  opinions 
to  which  they  may  give  rise.  A  person's 
coming  may  be  doubtful  or  uncertain;  the 
length  of  his  stay  is  ofteuer  described  as  un- 
certain than  as  doubtful.  The  doubtful  is  op- 
posed to  that  on  which  we  form  a  positive 
conclusion  ;  the  uncertain  to  that  which  is 
definite  or  prescribed.  The  efficacy  of  any 
medicine  is  doubtful ;  the  manner  of  its  opera- 
tion may  be  uncertain.  While  our  know^dge 
is  limited,  we  must  expect  to  meet  with  many 
things  that  are  doubtful ;  as  everything  in  the 
world  is  exposed  to  change,  and  all  that  is 
future  is  entirely  above  our  control,  we  must 
naturally  expect  to  find  everything  %ncertain 
but  what  we  see  passing  before  ua.  Precarious, 
from  the  Latin  precarius  and  precor,  to  pray, 
signifies  granted  to  entreaty,  depending  on 
the  will  or  humouj  of  another,  whence  it  is 
applicable  to  whatever  is  obtained  from  others. 
Precarious  is  the  highest  species  of  uncertainty, 
applied  to  such  things  as  depend  on  future 
casualties  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  fixed 
and  determined  by  design.  The  weather  is 
wncertain;  the  subsistence  of  a  person  who 
has  no  stated  income  or  source  of  living  must 
be  precarious.  It  is  uncertain  what  day  a 
thing  may  take  place,  until  it  is  determined ; 
there  is  nothing  more  precarious  than  what 
depends  upon  the  favour  of  princes."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

d^bt-fiil-1^  (fe  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  doubtful  ; 

-ly-] 


boil,  b6^;  poiit.  j6^1;  cat,  ^eU,  chorus,  9liiii,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^t.     ph  =  f. 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.  -cions,  -tious,  -8ious  =  shus.    -bie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^U 
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doubtfulness— doughtihood 


*  1.  In  a  state  of  fear  or  alarm ;  fearfully, 
timidly. 

2.  In  a  doubtful  or  hesitating  manner ;  with- 
out decision  :  hesitatingly. 

"She  took  it  doubtftdly."— State  TriaU ;  WUliam 
Parry  (1584). 

3.  Ambiguously,  not  clearly;  with  uncer- 
tainty or  ambiguity  of  meaning. 

"  How  doubtfully  these  spectres  fate  foretell." 

I>rydett :  Royal  Martyr,  iv.  4. 

4.  In  a  manner  to  cause  doubt  nr  appre- 
hension as  to  the  issue  or  result ;  precariously. 

"Such  trifles  may  affect  the  welfare  of  the  world 
when  the  balnnce  of  the  future  is  doubtfully  trem- 
bling."—rimes,  Nov,  24,  1376. 

d6iibt'-fiil-ness,   ^  doUbt'-ful-nesse    (& 

silent),  s.    [Eng.  doubtful ;  -?iess.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  in  doubt 
or  uncertainty  of  mind  ;  dubiousness,  sus- 
pense, hesitation,  instability  of  opinion. 

"Ill  an  anxious  doubtfulness  of  mind  what  will 
become  of  them  for  ever."—Tillotson  ;  Sermons,  vol.  i., 
ser.  34. 

2.  Hazard,  risk,  uncertainty  of  event  or 
issue. 

3.  Ambiguity,  uncertainty  of  meaning,  want 
of  clearness. 

"Here  we  m^ust  be  diligent  that  .  .  .  there  he  no 
I  doubtfulTiesse  in  any  word." — Wilson  :  Arte  of  Logike, 
foL;20. 

do^bt'-ing,  ^r.  ]3ar,,  a.,  &  5.     [Doubt,  v.'] 
A.  &  B.  As  'pT,  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  entertain- 
ing doubts  or  scruples  ;  doubt,  scruple. 

"Trembling  man  I  these  are  to  summon  thee  to  be 
ready  with  the  King  by  the  next  LordVday,  to  shout 
for  joy  for  thy  deliverance  from  all  thy  doubtings."— 
Bunyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progreas,  pt.  it 

■f  do^bt'-ing-l^  (&  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  doubt- 
ing ;  -ly.]  In  a  doubting  manner;  doubt- 
fully; with  hesitation;  without  confidence. 

"  He  that  aaketh  doubtingly  naketh  coldly,  "—ifir  T. 
More :  Workes,  p.  18. 

"*  do^bt -ive  (h  silent),  *  dout-ife,  a.    [Eng. 

doubt;  -ive.'\    In  doubt. 


doiibt'-less  (h  silent),  *doute-les,  *doute- 

lees,  *  dout-lesse,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  doubt  ; 
-less.] 

*  A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Free  from  fear  or  apprehension  ;  in  con- 
fidence and  security. 

■"  Prettychild,  sleep  doubtless  and  secure. 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealtli  of  all  the  world, 
"Will  not  oflfend  thee."    Shakesp :  King  John,  iv.  1. 

2.  Sure,  confident. 

"  I  am  doubtless  I  can  purge 
Myself  of  many  I  am  charged  withaL" 

Shakesp:  1  Henry  IV.,  iii.  2. 

3.  Indubitable,  certain. 

"  These  things  are  doubtless." 

Keats :  Sleep  and  Poetry. 

B,  As  adv.  :  Without  doubt  or  question  ; 
"beyond  a  doubt ;  assuredly,  certainly. 

"  His  estates  would  doubtless  have  been  confiscated." 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  xiii. 

•doubt'-less-l^  (&  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  doiibt- 
less;  -ly.]  Without  a  doubt ;  assuredly,  un- 
Ciuestionably. 

"  Why  you  may,  and  doubtlessly  will,  when  you  have 
debated  that  your  commander  ia  but  your  mistress," — 
Beaum.  &  Flet,  :  Scornful  Lady,  i.  1. 

*  doubt'-oiis  {b  silent),  *dot-ous,  *  dout- 

OUS,  a.    [O.  Fr.  dotos,  dotus  ;  Fr.   douteux.] 

1.  Fearful,  afraid. 

■**  If  he  be  doubtous  to  sleen  in  cause  of  rightousnease." 
Gower,  liL  210. 

2.  Doubtful. 

"  The  batayle  was  dotovs." 

Jiichard  Cceur  de  Lion,  4,830. 

douce,  dduse,  «.  [Fr.  doux  (m.),  douce  (f.)= 
soft,  mild.] 

*  1.  Soft,  soothing,  sweet.  (Applied  to 
music,  &c.) 

"The  douce  sounde  of  h&Tpes."— Forbes :  On  the 
Revelation,  p.  126. 

*  2.  Sweet,  dear. 

"  He  drawes  into  douce  Fraunce." 

Marte  Arthure,  1,251. 

3.  Quiet,  sober,  sedate. 

"■■    "  An&tYtisii&douce'hoaestm&rL"— Scott:  Antiquary, 
ch.  XV. 

4.  Modest. 

douce-gaun,  o.  Walking  with  prudence 
and  circumspection  ;  used  as  to  conduct. 
(Buclian.) 

"  0  happy  is  that  douce-gauti  wight," 
Whaae  saul  ne'er  mints  a  awervin." 

Tarraa :  Poems,  p.  47. 


*  d6uce  (I),  *  dowce,  v.t.  [Douce,  a.]  [Lat 
dulco  =  to  make  sweet ;  dulcis  =  sweet.]  To 
make  sweet,  to  sweeten. 

"  With  sugar  candy  thou  may  hit  dowce." 

Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  7. 

d6u9e  (2),  V.t.  [DuscH.]  To  strike,  to  hit,  to 
knock. 

"  They  dotice  her  hurdies  trimly." 

A  Douglas:  Poems,  p.  128. 

douce,  s.    [Douce  (2),  v.]    A  stroke,  a  blow. 
^  ddu9ed,  s.    [Doucet.] 

*  dou'oe-pere,  s.    [Douzepere.] 

dfiu'pe-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  douce;  -Jy.]  Soberly, 
sedately,  modestly. 

ddu'9e-neSS,  $•  [Eng.  douce ; -ness.]  Sobriety, 
sedateness,  decency. 

"Becoming  concordance  with  the  natural  dmiceness 
of  my  character."— rAc  Steam^Boat,  p.  19L 

*^  d6u'-9et,  *  dow-set,  *  doul-cet,  6.  &  a. 
[Fr.  doucet  -  mild,  gentle.] 

A.  .^5  substantive : 

1.  A  custard. 

"  Heer's  dousets  and  flapjacks,  and  I  ken  not  what.*' 
rfte  King  and  a  Poore  Jfortheme  Man  (1540). 

2.  A  testicle  of  a  deer. 

"  I  did  not  half  bo  well  reward  my  hounds 
As  she  hath  me  to-day  ;  although  I  gave  them 
All  the  sweet  morsels  called  tongue,  ears,  and  doucets." 
B.  Jonson :  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  6. 

3.  A  musical  instrument ;  perhaps  a  dul- 
cimer. 

"  There  were  trumpes  and  tmmpetea, 
Lowde  shallmys  and  doucetes.' 

Lydgate,  iu  Chaucer  (ed.  Tyrwhitt),  p.  464. 

B,  As  adj  :  Sweet,  delicate. 

"Fie  delicat  metes  and  doublet  drinkea."— Jif5.  in 
HaUiwell,  p.  313. 

d6u'-9eur,  s.  [Fr.,  =  sweetness,  from  Lat. 
dulcor,  from  dulcis  =  sweet.] 

*  1.  Mildness,  gentleness,  kindness,  freedom 
from  acerbity. 

"  Blame  with  IndulgeDce,  and  correct  with  douceur." 
— Lord  Chesterfield. 

2.  A  small  present,  a  gift,  a  bribe. 
"He  has  a  douceur  for  Ireland  iu  his  pocket," — 
Burke :  On  a  Late  State  of  the  Nation. 

*  3.  A  compliment,  a  kind  remark. 

d6u9he,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Ital.  doccia  =  &  conduit, 
canal,  from  Lat.  ductus  =  a  leading,  a  duct.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  ,iet  or  current  of  water  or  vapour 
directed  upon  some  part  of  the  body  for  medi- 
cal purposes. 

2.  A  shower-bath. 

IL  Surg. :  An  instrument  for  injecting  a 
liquid  into  any  part  of  the  body. 

*  doucherie,  «.    [Duchery.]    a  dukedom. 

"  Scho  is  appeirand  air 
To  twa  douclieries. '  Rauf  Coilyear. 

'^  doucta-ty,  a.    [Doughty.] 

d6u-9ine,s.    [Fr.] 

Arch. :  A  moulding  concave  above  and  con- 
vex below,  serving  as  a  cymatium  to  a  delicate 
cornice ;  a  gula. 

*  d6uck'-er,  s.  [Ducker.]  A  bird  that  dips 
in  the  water,  as  the  Dippers  (q.v.). 

"  The  colymbi,  or  douckers,  or  loons,  are  admirably 


and  their  feathers  so  sfipiwry  that  water  cannot  moisten 
t'ti6n\."—Ray. 

do^d'-lar,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  name 
given  in  Scotland  to  the  roots  of  the  Bog- 
bean,  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  Linn.,  an  aquatic 
plant  of  a  very  bitter  quality ;  sometimes  used 
as  a  stomachic. 

"  His  turban  was  the  doudlars  plet, 
For  such  the  Natad  weaves, 
Around  wi'  paddock-pipea  beset. 
And  dangling  bog-beau  leaves." 

Marie:  A.  Scotia  Poem^,  p.  10. 

doii'-dle,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    The  root  of 

the  common  reed-grass,  Arundo  phragmites, 
found  partially  decayed  in  morasses  ;  of  which 
the  children  in  the  South  of  Scotland  make  a 
sort  uf  musical  ini^trument  similar  to  the 
oaten  pipe  of  the  ancients. 

I  '^doii'-dy,  *d6ii'-die,  s.      [Dowdy.]     A 

^      slovenly  person. 

"  Tf  plaine.  or  homely,  we  sale  she  ia  a  doudie,  or  a 
Blut.'—Riche  .-  Ills  Farewell,  1C31. 

dough  {gli  silent),  *  dagh,  *  dab,  *  daugh, 
*  daw,  *  dou,  *  dogn,  ^  doghe,  *  dow, 
^dowe,  '■  dowghe,  s.      [A.B.  ""ddg,  *ddh; 


cogn.  with  Icel.   deig ;    Goth,    daigs ;    Dnt. 
'    g;  Dan.  deig;  Sw.  deg ;  Ger.  teig  =  Goth. 
n,  digan  =  to  knead.] 

1.  The  paste  of  bread,  or  of  pies,  yet  un- 
baked ;  a  mass  composed  of  flour  or  meal 
moistened  and  kneaded. 

"Smith,  cobbler.  Joiner,  he  that  plies  the  shears. 
And  he  that  kneads  the  douah ;  aU  loud  alike. 
All  learned,  and  aU  drunk !  ,       _      „ 

Covrper  :  Task,  iv.  476,  478. 

2.  Anything  resembling  dough  in  its  appear- 
ance or  consistency,  as  potter's  clay. 

H  My  calce  is  dough :  My  affairs  have  mis- 
carried ;  I  have  failed. 
"  My  cake  w  dough.    But  111  In  among  the  rest ; 
Out  of  hope  of  all,  but  my  share  of  the  feast." 

Shakesp. :  TaTning  of  the  Shrew,  T.  1. 

*  dougb-baked,  a.  Not  perfectly  baked ; 
hence,  imperfect,  untinished  ;  deficient  in  in- 
tellect. 

"  The  devil  take  thee  for  an  insensible  dough-baked 
varlei."— Richardson  :  Clarissa,  viL  131. 

*  dough-face,  s.  One  who  is  too  pliable, 
and  is  easily  turned  to  any  purpose. 

*  dough-faced,  a.  Cowardly,  weak- 
minded,  pliable,  easily  moulded  or  turned. 

*  dough-faceism,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
pliable,  pliableness  ;  readiness  to  be  led  or 
turned  to  any  purpose  ;  cowardly  weakness. 

^  dough-kneaded,  a.    Soft  like  dough. 

"  He  demeans  himself  in  the  dull  expression  so  like 
a  doujjh-kneaded  thing,  that  he  has  not  spirit  enough 
left  him  so  far  to  look  to  his  syntax,  as  to  avoid  non- 
sense."—  Milton  :  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

dough-kneader,  s.  A  pair  of  rollers, 
one  corrugated  lengthwise  and  the  other  trans- 
versely, working  in  a  frame  with  two  inclined 
boards  and  a  disk  below  the  lower  roller  pro- 
pelled by  a  crank,  and  the  rollers  geared  to- 
gether by  an  elastic  cross-band.  There  are 
other  forms,  such  as  a  roller  swivelled  to  a 
post,  like  the  brake  of  a  biscuit-maker,  which 
is  also  a  dough-kneader.    (Knight.) 

dough-mixer,  s.  A  kneading-machine 
consisting  of  a  vessel  having  two  pipes  enter- 
ing through  its  head  and  a  discharge-pipe  at 
the  bottom.  The  flour  is  placed  in  the  vessel, 
and  the  yeast  and  water,  highly  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  and  mixed  with  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  salt,  are  passed  into  the  vessel  through 
one  of  the  upper  pipes,  and  the  whole  incor- 
porated by  the  revolution  of  a  vertical  shaft 
with  stirrers ;  when  thoroughly  mixed,  the  con- 
tents of  the  vessel  are  discharged  through  the 
pipe  at  the  bottom.  It  is  a  kind  of  pug-mill. 
(Knight.) 

dough-nut,  s.  A  kind  of  small  round 
cake  made  of  flour,  eggs  and  sugar,  moistened 
with  milk,  and  fried  in  lard,  popular  in 
America. 

dough-pill,  s.  A  pill  made  of  dough, 
containing  no  drugs,  and  therefore  having  no 
medicinal  qualities. 

"His  chief  Talapoin,  to  whom  no  dough-pill  he 
could  knead  and  publish  was  other  than  medicinal 
and  sacred."— Car?y?e .'  Sartor  liesartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii, 

dough-raiser,  s.  A  pan  in  a  bath  of 
heated  water,  to  maintain  a  temperature  in 
the  dough  favourable  to  fermentation. 

*  dough-rib,  *  douw-ribbe,  *  dov- 
rybbe,  ^  dow-rybbe,  *  dow-ryble,  s. 

An  implement  for  scraping  and  cleaning  a 
dough-trough. 

dough  -  trough,  *  doughe  -  troughe, 
*  dowe-tro'we,  *  dowe-trowghe,  s.    A 

baker's  or  household  receptacle,  in  which 
dough  is  left  to  ferment.  It  consists  of  a 
water-tight,  covered  vessel  of  tin  or  other 
suitable  material,  with  a  perforated  shelf 
across  the  centre.  The  receptacles  contain- 
ing the  dough  are  placed  upon  this  perforated 
shelf,  and  then  covered  With  a  cloth  to  pre- 
vent the  condensation  of  moisture  upon  the 
surface  of  the  dough.  Wann  water  is  then 
poured  into  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  after 
which  it  is  closed  by  means  of  a  cover, 

dought,  j^rcf.  ofv.    [Dow.]    Could;  was  able. 

"  Went  home  to  Saint  Leonard's  Crags,  as  well  as  a 
woman  in  her  condition  dought." —Scott :  Heart  of 
Midlothian,  ch.  xxili. 

*  d6tight'-i-h6od  (gh  silent),  dught-i- 
hede,  s.  {^.n^.  doughty ; -hood.]  Doughtiness, 
valour,  bravery. 

"  0  thaim  becom  swa  wiked  lede 
That  nother  di-ou  tu  dughtihede.' 

Cursor  Mundi,  2,953, 


tote,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  oure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw« 
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dought-i-ly  igh  silent),  *  donght-i-Uohe. 

*  douht-e-U,  *  dught-i-le,  *  dught-tel- 

ly,  adv.  [Eng.  doughty :  -ly.]  In  a  doughty  or 
valiant  manner ;  with  doiightiness, 

d^ght-i-ness  (gh  silent),  *doulit-y- 
nesse^  ""duhht-lgli-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
doughty  ;  -ness.']    Valour,  hravery. 

"The  BUcayan,  who  jierceived  him  come  in  that 
manner,  fterceived,  by  hu  dauffhtiness,  his  iutentiou." 
— Shelton:  Trans,  of  Don  Qutcote. 

*dought-ren  (gh  silent),  s.  pi    [Daughter.] 

d6iigli-^  (gh  silent),  *dogh-ti,  *dogh-^, 

*  doh-ti,  *  dough-tl,  ^  doub-ty,  *  dub- 
ti,  *dou-ty,  ^-dugh-ti.  *duUi-tigh, 
* dub-tyt  o-  lA.S.  dyhtig,  from  diigan  —  to 
be  able  ;  Dan.  dygtig  —  able  ;  Sw.  dvgtig ; 
Icel.  dygdhugr;  Ger.  tiichtig.]  [Do  (2),  v.; 
Dow  (1).] 

1.  Brave,  valiant,  noble,  illustrious,  renowned 
for  valour  and  brave  deeds,  (Used  both  of 
persons  and  things.) 

"  Our  hearts  at  doughty  deeds, 
'By  warriors  wrought  in  steely  weeds. 
Still  throb  for  fear  and  pity's  sake." 

Scotf:  Jfarmion  (IntTod.). 

2.  Frequently  used  in  burlesque  or  ironically. 

"  If  this  doughty  historian  hath  any  honour  or  con- 
science left,  he  ought  to  beg  pasdou."—StiltingJleet. 

*  doughty-handed,  u.  Strong-handed, 
mighty,  valiant. 

"  I  thank  you  all ; 
For  dmighty-Jianded  are  you. ' 

Shakesp. :  Antony  £  Cleopatra,  iv.  8. 

dough'-S^  (g?i  silent),  ^dough-ey»  a.  [Eng. 
dough;  -y.] 

1.  Lit, :  Consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
dough ;  like  dough. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Soft,  unhardened,  unsound. 

"  Tour  eon  waa  misled  with  a  snipt-tafiata  fellow 
there,  whose  villauous  saftl-on  would  have  made  all 
the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth  of  a  iiatiou  In  his 
colour."— 5/inAe*;'.  .•  Alls  Well,  It.  5. 

dduk,  s.     [DOOK.] 

^  ddnk,  v.t.  [Dock,  v.]  To  plunge  forcibly 
into  water  ;  to  put  under  water. 

"The  rosy  Phehus  rede 
Hifl  wery  stedia  had  doukit  ouer  the  heJe." 

Douglas :  Virgil,  398,  41. 

d6ak'-ar,  s.  [Eng.  do«fc;  -ar  =  -er.]  A  water- 
fowl ;  called  also  Willie-fisher  ;  the  Didapper, 
or  Dabchick. 

d6uk'-it,  d6ok'-it,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Douk,  u.] 
Ducked. 

"  I  met  them  marching  in  terribly  doukit." ~-Scott : 
AtUiquary,  ch.  vi. 

*  doul,  s.    [Dowel.] 

*doul-CTU:e.  s.  [Lat.  dukor.]  [Dulcouk.] 
Sweetness,  gentleness,  mildness. 

"  I  Iiave  given  special  orders  to  the  judges  for  sweet- 
ness and  doulcure  to  the  English  Catholicka.  "—i/acftae  : 
Life  qf  Williams,  i.  116. 

^ddiile,  5.  (Dull.]  A  fool ;  a  blunt  or  stupid 
person. 

"  I  am  but  ane  oule. 
Agamis  natur  in  the  nycht  I  walk  into  weir. 
I  dar  do  uocht  in  the  day  bot  droup  as  a  doule." 
«   -A     ,  _v  Eoulate,  i.  s. 

*  dOU'-li-a,  S.      [DULIA.] 

doum,  d6oin,  s.  [A  native  word,  current  in 
Upper  Egypt.] 

doum-palm,  doom-palm,  s. 

Bat :  Ryphoine  thebaica,  a  species  of  palm, 
a  native  of  Egypt,  remarkable  for  the  manner 
in  which  its  trunk  divides  dichotomously,  the 


DOUM-PALM.  1.  Fruit. 

"Drancbes  terminating  in  tufts  of  large  fan- 
shaped  leaves.  The  pericarp  is  about  the 
size  of  an  apple,  and  is  used  as  food  by  the 


poorer  classes.  It  has  a  taste  resembling  that 
of  gingerbread,  whence  the  tree  itself  is  some- 
times called  the  Gingerbread-tree.  The  fibres 
of  the  leaf-stalks  are  made  into  ropes,  and 
small  ornaments  are  made  of  the  seeds.  An 
infusion  of  the  rind  is  used  in  fevers,  and  as 
an  aperient. 

'  do^n,  adv.  Suprep.    [Down.] 

*  doun-geoiin,  s.    [Donjon,  Dungeon.] 

1.  The  strongest  tower  belonging  to  a  fort- 
ress, being  designed  as  the  place  of  last  resort 
during  a  siege. 


2.  A  tower,  in  general ;   in  the  following 
sense  applied  to  the  Tower  of  BabeL 

"  That  hiatorie,  Maister,  wald  I  knaw, 
Quhy,  and  for  quliat  occasioun, 
Thay  buildit  sic  ane  strong  dungeon." 

Lyndsay  :  Monarchy  (1592),  p.  46. 

3,  A,  dungeon,  a  prison. 

ddun'-thrdugh  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Mid.  Eng. 
douth  ■=. down,  and  thro\tgh.'\  Into  the  low  or 
flat  country.    (Scotch.) 

'^dc^un'-thring,  v.t.  [Mid.  Eng.  doun  = 
down,  and  thring  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  overturn,  to  overthrow. 

"Sathan  in  bis  memberis,  the  Antichristls  of  our 
tyrae,  cruellie  doeth  rage,  seiking  to  dounthring  and 
to  distroy  the  evangel!  of  Uhrisb,  and  hia  congrega- 
tloun." — Knox,  p.  101. 

2,  To  undervalue,  to  depreciate. 

"  And  be  the  contrare,  the  puissance  of  Latyne  King 
Bo  set  at  nocht,  but  lichtlie,  and  dounthring." 

DougUu  :  Virgil,  377,  «. 

d6un'-with,  adv.,  i*.,  &  s,  [Mid.  Eng.  doun  = 
down,  and  with.] 

A.  As  adv. :    Downwards,  in   the  way  of 
descending  from  rising  ground.    (Scotch.) 

"  In  heich  haddyr  WaUace  and  thai  can  twyn. 
Throuch  that  dounvnth  to  Forth  sadly  he  soucht." 
Wallace,  v.  301,  MS. 

B.  As  adj. :   Descending ;  as,  a  dounwith 
road. 

C.  As  substantive. : 

1.  A  lower  position. 

2.  A  fall  from  rank  or  state. 

*  doup,  *  dowp,  v.i.    [Dip,  v.] 

1.  To  incline  the  head  or  upper  part  of  the 
body  downwards. 

"Thither  the  valiant  Tersala  doup 
And  heir  repacious  Ctorbles  croup." 

Scott :  Evergreen,  ii.  233. 

2.  To  lower ;  to  be  clouded ;  applied  to  the 
weatlier. 

d6up  (1),  s.    [Dips.] 

H  In  a  dotip :  In  a  moment. 

"And,  in  a  doup. 
They  anapt  her  up  baith  stoup  and  roup." 

Ramsay :  Poems,  ii.  527. 

ddup  (2),  s.   [Prob.  Scand.  ;  cf.  Dan.  dupsko  = 
a  ferrule.] 
*  1,  The  breech  or  buttocks. 

"  At  the  salt  doup." — ITrguhart :  Rabelais,  p.  97. 

2.  The  bottom,  butt-end. 

"A  servant  lass  that  dressed  it  heraell,  wi"  the 
doup  o'  a  candle."— iScoM :  Antiquary,  ch.  v. 

3.  A  cavity. 

d6ur,  doure,  dure,  a.  [Fr.  dur ;  Lat.  d^ir^ts.] 

1.  Hard. 

"  Durst  not  rebel,  douting  hisdyntis  dour." 

Lyndsay:  IKorfta  (1592),  p.  102. 

2.  Bold,  intrepid. 

"  0  ye  doure  pepill  discend  from  Dardomua." 

Douglas :  Virgil,  70,  28. 

3.  Hardy,  able  to  bear  fatigue. 

"  We  that  bene  of  nature  derf  and  doure. " 

Douglas  :  Virgil,  299,  7. 

4.  Inflexible,  unbending,  obstinate. 

"  Mycht  nowthir  low  that  doure  mannis  mynd." 
Douglas  :  Virgil,  467,  2, 

5.  Sullen. 

"  He  had  a  wife  was  dour  and  din." 

Burns :  Sic  a  Wife  as  Willie  had. 

6.  Stern. 

"  Hewy  of  statur,  dour  in  his  countenance." 

Wallace,  iv.  18". 

7.  Severe  ;  said  of  the  weather. 

"Biting  Boreas,  fell  and  doure. 
Sharp  ahivers  thro'  the  leafy  bower." 

Bums :  A  Winter  Night. 

8.  Slow  in  growth ;  said  of  vegetation. 

9.  Impracticable  ;  said  of  soil  that  defeats 
all  the  labour  of  the  husbandman. 

"  One  of  the  dourest  and  most  untractable  farms  in 
the  meai-ns."— ScoM ;  Pirate,  ch.  iv. 


10.  Slow  in  learning  ;  dull,  backward. 

"As  dure  a  scholar  as  ever  was  at  St.  Leonard's."— 
Te^mant:  Cardinal  Beaton,  p.  90. 

dour-seed,  s.     The  name  given  to  a  late 
species  of  oats,  from  its  tardiness  in  ripening. 
"A  third  kind,  Halkerton,  or  Angus  uats,  these  are 
emphatically  called  dour-seed  (i.e.,  late  seed).  In  dis- 
tinction from  the  others,  which  are  called  ear-seed, 
or  early  s&eA."—Agr.  Surv.  Mid-Loth.,  p.  103, 

dour'-a  (1),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from 
Lat.  dvrus  =  hard.] 

Bot.  :  The  heai-t-wood,  that  which  is  next 
the  centre  ;  also  called  Duramen  (q.v.). 

dour'-a  (2),    *dur-ra,   s.      [The  Egyptian 
name  of  the  plant.]  A  kind  of  millet,  Soi'ghum. 

vulgare. 

d6ur'-lS.Ch,  s.     [Gael  dorlach  =  a  satchel  of 
arrows.]    [Dorlach.]    A  bundle,  a  knapsack. 

"And  there  they  are  wi'  gun  and  pistol,  dirk  and 
dourlach,  ready  to  disturb  the  peace."— Scott  .*  Sob 
Roy,  ch.  xxvL 

d6ur-ly,  ddur'-lle,  adv.    [Eng,  dour;  -ly.} 

1.  With  vigour,  without  mercy. 

"  Thir  ar  the  words  of  the  redoutit  Roy, — 
Quhilk  hea  me  sent  all  cuntriea  to  convoye, 
And  all  misdoars  dourlie  to  dowuthrlng." 

Lyndsay :  S.  P.  R.,  11.  211. 

2.  Pertinaciously. 

"  The  thrid  doia  eik  so  dourly  drink, 
Quhlll  in  his  wame  no  rowm  be  dry.'* 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  167,  at.  3. 

ddur'-ness,  door -ness,  s.     [Eng.  dour; 
-ness.]    Obstinacy,  sullenness, 

" 'Waea  mel'  said  Mrs.  MacClarty,  'the  gudeman 
taks  Sandie'Si£of>r7ieSjmlckle  to  heart  I'"— Cottagers  qf 
(Jlenbumie,  p.  198. 

ddur-6u-cdu'-li,  s.    [A  native  name.] 

Zool. :  The  native  name  for  two  species  of 
monkeys,  Nyctipithecu^s  trivirgatus,  and  N. 
rujipes.  They  are  small  nocturnal  animals, 
with  large  owl-like  eyes.  They  are  insectivor- 
ous, and  very  difficult  to  be  tamed.  They  are 
natives  of  South  America.    [Nyctipithecus.J 

d^se  (1),  *  douss,  *  douze,   *  dowsse* 

v.t.  &  i.  [Sw.  duTisa  =  to  plump  down. 
(Skeat.)-] 

A#  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  plunge  or  thrust  into  water ;  to 
dip,  to  duck. 

"  Hee  used  ...  to  be  dowssed  in  water  luke  warme." 
— Holland;  Suetonius,  p.  75. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  plunge,  to  immerse. 

"I  have  .  .  .  douzed  my  carnal  atfectiona  in  all  the 
vileueaa  of  the  v/oild."—Jfaminonit :  Works,  iv.  516. 

11.  Naut. :  To  strike,  or  let  the  sails  fall 
suddenly  on  account  of  a  squall. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  plunge,  to  dip,  or  b© 
plunged  into  water. 

"  It  ifl  not  jeating  trivial  matter. 
To  swing  i'  th'  air,  or  douse  in  water." 

r  Butler :  Sudibras,  IL  I, 

doiise  (2),  *  dowse,  v.t.    [A.S.  dwcescan  =  to 
extinguish.]    To  put  out,  to  extinguish. 

doi^sed,  pa.  par,  or  a.     [Douse.] 

doiis'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Douse  (1),  v.} 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sid)st. :  The  act  of  plunging  or  im- 
mersing in  water. 

dousing-chock,  s. 

Ship-build.  :  One  of  several  pieces  fiiyed 
across  the  apron  and  lapped  on  the  knight- 
head,  or  inside  stuff  above  the  upper  deck. 

*dout(l),  v.t.    [Doubt,  v.] 

*  dout  (2),  v.t.     [A  contraction  of  do  out.}    To 
put  out,  to  extinguish,  to  quench. 

"  That  theii-  hot  blood  may  spin  in  English  eyes 
And  clout  them  with  superfluous  courage." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  S. 

*  dout,  s.    [Doubt,  s.] 

*  dout'-an^e, «.     [Doubtance.] 
^  do^te,  v.t.  &  i.    [Doubt,  v.] 

*  doute'-lees,  *'  doiite'-les,  adv.    [Doubt- 
less.] 

*d6it'-er,  s.    [Eng,  dout  (2),  v.;  -er.]     One 
who  or  that  which  puts  out  or  extinguishes, 

^dout'-ife,  a.    [DouBTivE.] 

*  doiit'-ous,  a.    [DouBTOus.] 

douze-ave,  *.    [Fr.  douze  =  twelve.] 
Music :  A  scale  of  twelve  degrees. 


boil,  ho^;  poit,  j<S^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hin,  hen^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =f. 
-clan«  -tian  =  sh^n.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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douzepere— dovish 


•  douze'-pere,   •  dose-per,   *  dos-i-per, 

*  dos-y-per,  *  dos-se-per,  ^  doze-per, 

*  dus-e-per,  *  dus-per»  *  dus-se-per, 

.  *  duze-per,  s.     [O.  Fr.  doze ;   Ft.  douze  = 
twelve  ;  O.  Fr.  par,  pair,  per  =  a  peer  (q.v.)i] 

1.  (Properly  in  the  pi.) :  The  twelve  peers  or 
close  war  companions  of  Charlemagne.  Their 
names  appearvariously  In  the  several  rouiances, 
"but  the  most  famous  were  Roland,  Oliver, 
and  Ogier  the  Dane. 

"As  Charlys  stod  by  chance  at  conseil  with  hia  feria, 
Whiche  chat  wem  of  france  his  oghene  doZepers." 
Sir  Ferumbras,  259. 

2.  One  of  the  twelve  peers  of  France. 

"  Off  Kowelond  and  of  Olyver,  and  of  every  doseper." 
Richard  Cmur  de  Lion,  9. 

3.  A  knight,  a  distinguished  warrior. 


dove,  ''dofe,  ""douf,  ""doufe,  ""douve, 
*dowe,  *dowve,  *duve,  s.  [A.S.  dufa; 
O.S.  duva;  Goth,  dubo;  0.  H.  Ger.  tuha;  Ger. 
taube;  Dut.  d^dfj  Dan.  due.  The  sense  is 
diver,  from  A.S.  Mfan  =  to  dive,  in  reference 
to  the  bird's  habit  of  ducking  or  dipping  its 
head.  J 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Mesefi's  toweiB,  for  silver  doves  renowned." 

Pope :  Earner's  Iliad,  ii.  705. 

2.  Fig. :  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment  or 
affection,  or  as  the  emblem  of  innocence. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ornithology : 

(1)  Sing. :  The  English  appellation  of  the 
genus  Columbus,  or  Columba.  Thus  the  Stock- 
dove is  Columbus  or  Columba  cenas,  the  Ring- 
dove C.  p'alumhus,  the  Rock-dove  C.  livia,  and 

■  the  Turtle-dove  C.  turtur.  No  very  clear  line 
of  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  words 
dove  and  pigeon,  thus  C.  livia  is  often  called 
the  Rock-pigeon  instead  of  the  Rock-dove ; 
yet  Ectopistes  migratorius  is  never  called  the 
MigratoryDove,butoiily  the  Migratory  Pigeon. 

(2)  PI. :  The  order  Columbae  (q.v.).  Some- 
times it  is  made  a  sub-order  of  Rasores,  in 
which  case  it  is  called  Columbacei  or  Gemitores. 

Tl  Ground  dove :  [Ground  dove]. 

2.  Art :  The  Dove  in  Christian  art  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt.  iii.  16) ;  as 
such,  it  is  represented  in  its  natural  form,  the 
body  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  the  beak  and 
claws  red,  which  is  the  colour  natural  to  those 
parts  in  white  doves.  The  nimljus  which 
always  surrounds  its  head  should  be  of  a  gold 
colour,  and  divided  by  a  cross,  which  is  either 
red  or  black.  A  radiance  of  light  invests  and 
proceeds  from  the  person  of  the  dove,  and  is 
emblematical  of  the  Divinity.  It  is  also 
sometimes  represented,  in  stained  glass,  with 
seven  rays,  terminating  in  stars,  significant  of 
the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  dove 
is  the  emblem  of  love,  simplicity,  innocence, 
purity,  mildness,  compunction  ;  holding  an 
olive-branch,  it  is  an  emblem  of  peace. 
Doves  were  used  in  churches  to  serve  three 
purposes  :  (1)  Suspended  over  altars  to  serve 
as  a  pyx.  (2)  As  a  type  or  figure  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  over  altars,  baptisteries,  and  fonts.  (3) 
As  symbolical  ornaments.  The  dove  is  also  an 
emblem  of  the  human  soul,  aild  as  such  is  seen 
issuing  from  the  lips  of  dying  martyrs  and 
devout  persons.    {FairhoU.) 

dove-cot,  dove-cote,  *dowfe-cote, 

s.  A  small  house  or  box,  elevated  consider- 
ablj  above  the  ground  and  divided  into  com- 
partments, in  which  tame  pigeons  breed. 

"  Like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cot,  I 
Fluttered  your  Volscians  in  Corioli," 

ShakesjJ. :  Coriolamts,  v.  5. 

Dove-cot  pigeon :  A  domesticated  pigeon. 

"Dove-cot  pigeons  dislike  all  the  highly-improve<l 
breeds."  —  Darwin:  Descent  of  Alan  (1871),  pt.  ii., 
ch.  xiv. 

dove-dock,  s.  The  Coltsfoot,  Tussilago 
Furfura. 

"The  arable  Jand  wae  much  infested  with  various 
weeds,  as  the  thistle,  the  mugwort,  dove-dock."— Agr. 
Suro.  Caitkn.,  p.  84. 

*  dove-drawn,  a.  Seated  in  a  car  drawn 
by  doves. 

dove-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  expressive  of 
or  characterized  by  softness,  meekness,  and 
mildness,  like  those  of  a  dove. 

*  dove- feathered,  a.  Disguised  in  white 
feathers  like  those  of  a  dove. 

"  Dove-featTiered  raven  I  wolvish -ravening  lamb !  " 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  iii.  2. 


dove-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Peristeria^ 

dove -house,  *  doff-howse,   *  dufif- 
OUS,  s,    A  dove-cot. 
"  Shake,  quoth  the  dove-house:  'twas  no  need,  I  trow. 
To  bid  me  trudge."    Shakesp.  :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  i.  3. 

dove-kie,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  name  given  to  the  Black  Guille- 
mot ( Uria  grylle)  a  native  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

dove-like,  a.    Meek,  gentle,  and  mild  as 
a  dove. 
"  The  old  man  grey  and  dove-like,  with  his  great  white 
beard  and  long."  Longfellow  :  Nuremberg. 

dove-monger,  s.  A  seller  of  or  dealer  in 
doves. 

"  This  purging  of  the  temple  from  dove-mongers."— 
PulUr :  Pisgah  Sight.  III.  ix.  9. 

dove's-foot,  s. 

Botany :  ; 

1.  A  popular  name  of  Geranium  TnoUe,  from 
the  form  of  the  leaf. 

2.  The  Columbine,  Aquilegia  vulgaris. 

*  dove,  V.  [Icel.  dofi  =  numb,  torpid,  dofna  = 
to  become  numb  or  torpid  ;  dau/r  ^  deaf.] 
To  be  in  a  doting  state,  to  be  half  asleep. 

"^  do've-let,  s.  [Eng.  dove;  dim.  suff.  -let]  A 
little  or  young  dove. 

do'-ver,  v.L  &  (.  [Icel.  dura  '=  to  nap :  durr= 
a  nap  ;  daufr  =  deaf.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  slumber,  to  fall  asleep,  to 
take  a  nap. 

"  At  Kelbuy  I  hae  sae  mony  orra  jobs  to  tak  up  my 
hand,  but  here  I  fa'  a  doverin  twenty  times  in  the  day 
frae  pure  idle-set.  "~Saa»n  £  Gael,  L  BB. 

2.  To  walk  or  ride  half  asleep,  as  if  from  the 
effects  of  liquor. 

"  He  caunily  carried  off  Gilliewhackit  ae  night  when 
he  was  ridiug  dooering  hame."  — Sco«  ;  Waverley, 
ch.  xviiL 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  stupid ;  to  stupefy,  to 
stun. 

"Ane  o'  them  gave  me  a  nob  on  the  crown,  that 
dovered  me,  and  made  me  tumble  heels  o'er-head."— 
Perils  of  Man,  iii.  416. 

Do'-ver,  s.  [Proper  name.]  An  English  phy- 
sician, who  first  prescribed  the  powder  known 
by  his  name. 

Dover's-powder,  s. 

Pharvi. :  A  powder  compounded  of  ten  parts 
of  ipecacuanha  and  opium,  and  eighty  parts  of 
sulphate  of  potash.  It  is  employed  as  a  sudo- 
rific and  sedative. 

*  do've-Ship,  s  [Eng.  doi'e ;  -ship.']  The 
characteristics,  nature,  or  quality  of  a  dove  ; 
dove-like  nature  or  qualities,  as  meekness, 
mildness,  innocence. 

"  For  us,  let  our  doveship  approve  itself  in  meeknees 
of  sufTering,  not  in  actions  of  cruelty." — Bp.  Hall: 
Sermon  on  Unity  of  the  Church. 

do've-tail,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  cZoue,  and  tail,  from 
the  shape  of  the  fitted  ends  of  the  board.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  OrdlnA.iry  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  adjust  or  fit  together  exactly; 
to  cause  two  things  to  fit  into  or  correspond 
exactly  with  each  other. 

"  Everything  also  has  been  adapted  to  it,  and,  as  it 
were,  fitted  and  dovetailed  into  it.  '—Brougham. 

II.  Carp.  :  To  unite  by  means  of  dovetails. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fit  into  or  correspond  with 
exactly. 

do've-tail,  s.  &  a.  [Dovetail,  v.] 
A,  As  substantive : 

1.  Joinery :  A  flaring  tenon  adapted  to  fit 
into  a  mortise  with  receding  sides,  to  prevent 
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DOVETAILS. 
a.  The  parts  detached.  h.  Fitted  together. 

withdrawal  in  the  direction  of  the  tension  it' 
will  be   exposed  to   in  the  structure.      The 


ancient  Egyptians  used  dovetails  of  wood 
(joggles)  to  connect  stones  at  the  comers  of 
theu"  edifices. 

2.  Masonry:  Dovetailing  of  ashlar-work  was 
occasionally  adopted  in  olden  times,  but  was 
first  reduced  to  a  regular  system  by  Smeaton 
in  the  construction  of  the  Eddystone  light 
house. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

dovetail  box-plane,  s. 

Joinery :  A  form  of  rabbet-plane  for  dressing 
dovetails. 

dovetail-cutter,  s.  A  rotary  cutter 
with  a  flaring  bit  used  for  boring  dovetails.  , 

dovetail-file,  s.  A  thin  file  with  a  tla 
or  brass  back,  like  the  stifTener  of  a  dovetail 
or  tenon  saw. 

dovetail-hinge,  s.  A  hinge  whose  leaves 
are  wider  at  their  outer  edges  than  at  their 
hingeing  edges  ;  a  hinge  whose  attaching  por- 
tions are  branching  and  divergent,  like  a  swal- 
low's tail. 

dovetail-joint,  s.  The  junction  of  two 
pieces  by  means  of  splayed  tenons  and  corre- 
sponding mortises  of  the  respective  parts. 
[Dovetail.] 

dovetail  -  marker,  s.  A  device  for 
marking  the  dovetail  tenons  or  mortises  on 
the  respective  boards.  The  two  plates  of  the 
frame  are  set  at  right  angles  to  each  othef, 
and  each  has  a  scribing  edge  adapted  to  mark 
its  side  of  the  dovetail ;  one  plate  is  adjustable 
to  regulate  the  widths  and  distances,  the  ad- 
justable gauge  plate  atlbrding  a  guide  in  setting 
the  marker  for  the  next  scribe. 

dovetail-moulding,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  kind  of  moulding  used  iu  Norman 
architecture,  and  somewhat  resembling  a 
dovetail. 

dovetail-plane,  s. 

Joinery :  A  side-rabbet  plane  with  a  very 
narrow  sole,  which  may  be  made  by  inclination 
to  dress  the  sides  of  dovetail  tenons  or  mor- 
tises. The  side-rabbet  plane  may  have  an 
under-cutting  bit  with  a  flat  lower  edge,  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  mortise. 

dovetail-plates,  s.pl. 

Ship-build.  :  Plates  of  metal  let  into  the 
stern-post  and  keel  of  a  vessel  to  bind  them 
together.  Similar  plates  are  used  for  joining 
the  stern-foot  with  the  fore-end  of  the  keel. 

dovetail-saw,  s. 

1.  A  saw  for  cutting  the  dovetail-tenon  on 
the  ends  of  boards  ;  or  cutting  the  dovetail- 
mortises  in  the  face  or  ends  of  boards  to  receive 
the  said  tenons.  There  are  several  varieties. 
One  consists  of  a  pair  of  circular  saws  runniqg 
in  planes,  bearing  such  angular  relation  to 
each  other  as  to  give  the  required  obliquity  to 
the  kerfs.  In  dovetailing-machines  rotary 
cutters  work  to  a  given  line,  and  also  remove 
the  material  between  the  cheeks  of  opposite 
dovetail- tenons.  Gangs  of  circular  saws  on  a 
mandrel  are  constructed  and  arranged  to  do 
the  same. 

2.  A  small  tenon-saw  adapted  for  cutting 
dovetails.  It  has  fifteen  teeth  to  the  inch, 
and  is  usually  about  nine  inches  in  length.    ^ 

3.  A  saw  having  two  cutting  edges,  one  at 
right  angles  to  the  other ;  one  edge  maices  the 
side  kerf,  the  other  the  bottom  kerf. 

dovetail-wire,  s.  A  kind  of  wire, 
wedge-shaped  in  cross-section. 

do've-tailed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dovetail,  r.] 

do've~tail-ing,  pr.  par.,   u..,   &  s.     [Dove- 
tail, v.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  art  of  fastening  by 
means  of  dovetails. 

dovetailing-machine,  s.  A  machine 
having  a  gang  of  chisels  or  saws  for  cutting 
dovetail-mortises  or  the  kerfs  therefor. 

*  dov'-ish,   *dove-yshe,  u.    [Eng.  dov{e); 
-ish.]    Dove-like,  innocent. 

"  Contempte  of   thys  world,  doveyshe  simplicitie, 
eerpentlike  wysdome." — Confut.  of  N.  ShaMon  (1516), 

sib'n.  G.  iv.  b. 
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d^  (1),  vA.    [Do,  v.] 

1.  To  be  able. 

"  This  gear  is  mine,  and  I  must  manage  it  as  I  dow.' 
—Bcott:  Rob  Hoy,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  To  avail,  to  profiti  to  be  of  any  -worth  or 
force. 

"Sathls  argument  dow  not,  Christ  is  offered  to  all, 
ergo,  he  is  receaued  ol  all."— Britce:  Sermon  <m  tin; 
Bacrament,  Q.  1.  a, 

3.  To  thrive  :  respecting  bodily  health. 

"  Do  whate'er  we  cau, 
We  never  can  thrive  or  dme." 

Jtanuay  :  Poemt,  ii.  249. 

4.  To  thrive  morally :  to  prosper  in  trade,  &c. 
6.  To  dare. 

6.  To  be  of  value  or  worth: 

"Tenpece  of  aold  olathifl,  quhiliis  Aow  nathing."— 
InverOories  (1689),  p.  60. 

dtf^  (2),  v,i.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Dove,  v.] 

1.  To  fade,  to  wither :  applied  to  flowers, 
vegetables,  &c. ;  also  to  a  faded  complexion  : 
"  He's  quite  cUm'd  in  the  colour."    (Scotch.) 

2.  To  lose  freshness;  to  become  putriii  in 
some  degree. 

"  Cast  na  out  the  dow'd  water  till  ye  get  the  fresh."— 
Ramsay  :  Scotch  Prooerbs,  y,  21. 

3.  To  doze ;  to  fall  into  a  sleepy  state. 

"  Syne  piece  and  piece  together  down  they  creep. 
And  (auok  till  baith  aovfd  o'er  at  la^t  asleep.''^ 

Rosa :  llelenore,  p.  75. 

4.  To  trifle  with ;  to  neglect. 

"  S^**^  ^^y-  ^^^  Maron,  here  the  wark's  ne'er  dma'd  ; 
The  hand  that's  diligent  ay  gathers  gowd." 

Moriton  :  Poemt,  p.  161. 

* d^  <3),  *  dowe,  v.t.  [Fr.  d<mer;  from  Lat. 
doU)  =  to  endow  ;  dos  (genit.  dotis)  =  a  dowry.] 

1.  To  endow ;  to  give  a  dowry  or  portion  to- 
"Tho  loTdBchip  that  thel  ben  dowed  with."— TTw- 

cliffe :  Select  Works,  iil  159.  * 

2.  To  give  over,  to  commit. 

"Oladymyn, 
To  whom  for  evere  mo  myn-herteldowe." 

ChaTtier  :  Troiltis,  v,  229. 

d6w,  s.    [Dove.]    Dove  ;  a  term  of  endearment. 

"I  am  as  hungry  as  a  gled,  my  bonny  dow/'Seott  .- 
Waverley,  ch.  xlii. 

dow-cot,  dow-cate,  s.  A  dove-cote 
(q.v.). 

d6^  (1),  dh<$^,  s.  [Arab.  ]  An  Arab  vessel, 
generally  from  150  to  250  tons  burthen,  by 
measurement  about  85  feet  long  from  stem  to 
stern,  20  feet  9  inches  broad,  and  11  feet  6 
inches  deep.     It  is  grab  biiilt,  with  10   or  12 


ports,  and  designed  for  war.  There  is  but 
one  mast,  which  rakes  forward  to  support  a 
heavy  lateen  sail,  and  afibrd  room  for  it  to  be 
luised  or  lowered.  Many  Arab  dews  trade 
between  the  south  of  Arabia  and  India ;  others 
cruise  as  pirates  in  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf.  (Mr.  Edye :  Journal  Royal  Asiai. 
Soc,  i.,  11,  12.) 

d^^  (2),  s.  [Dow,  1,  v.]  Worth,  avail,  value, 
force. 

dS^  (3),  if.    [An  abbreviation  of  dower.) 

dow-purse,  s.  A  considerable  sum  of 
money  anciently  put  into  a  purse  and  pre- 
sented at  the  wedding  by  the  bridegroom  to 
the  bride  as  the  purchase  of  her  perspn.  The 
custom,  or  one  similar  to  it,  obtained  among 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans. 
(Wharton,  &c.) 

*ddw,  a.     [DotJGH.] 

"^dd^-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  dow  (S),  v.;  -able.} 
That  may  or  can  be  endowed ;  entitled  to  a 
dower. 

"At  the  age  of  nine  years  she  is  dotodble." — Coioel. 


*  d^^-age,  s.  [Eug.  dow  ;  -age.]  An  endow- 
ment, a  dower. 

"  Thy  revenues  cannot  reach 
To  make  her  dowage  of  so  rich  a  joiDture." 

Merry  Devil  qf  Edmonton. 

d6V-ag-er,  s.    [Eng.  dowag(e) ;  -er  ;  0.  Fr. 
douagiere.} 
I.  Ordirw/ry  Language : 

1.  The  title  given  to  a  widow  to  distinguish 
,      her  from    the    wife  of  her   husband's    heir, 

bearing  the  same  name  or  title.  The  widow 
of  a  king,  after  the  marriage  of  his  successor, 
is  called  Queen  Dowager. 

"  I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager 
Of  great  revenue,  and  she  halh  no  child." 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  NigMs  Drea/m,  i  1. 

2.  An  old  lady. 

II.  Law :  A  widow  endowed  or  having  a 
jointure  ;  a  widow  who  either  enjoys  a  dower 
from  her  deceased  husband,  or  who  has  pro- 
perty of  her  own  brought  by  her  to  her  hus- 
band on  marriage,  and  settled  on  her  after 
his  decease. 

dowager-queen,  s.  The  same  as  Qdeen- 

DOWAGER.      [I.  1.] 

* d^J^-ag-er-i^m,  ».  [Eng.  dowager;  ism.] 
The  state,  rank,  or  condition  of  a  dowager ; 
formality,  as  that  of  a  dowager. 

*dd^-aire,  *dow-ayre,  s.  [Fr.  douaire.] 
A  dowry. 

"  Ther  as  ye  profre  one  such  dowayre 
As  I  ferst  brought." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  i,T2A,  8,726. 

*  dtf\^'-a-ri-ar,  *  dow-ri-er,  s.  [Fr.  dm- 
airi^re,]    A  dowager. 

"  In  presence  of  the  Queuia  Grace,  Marie,  Queue 
Dowariar,  and  Regent  of  the  realme  of  Scotland,  and 
thre  Ejtatis  in  this  present  Parliament,  compeirit 
Maister  Henrie  Lauder,  Aduocat  to  our  Soueraue 
Ladie." — Acts :  Marie,  1555  (ed.  1666),  ch.  xxviit 

*  d^^-at,  *  dow-att,  s.  [Divet.]  A  thin 
flat  turf. 

"Freedomeoffoyage,  pasturage,  fewall,  faill,  dowatt." 
—Acts:  James  T',,  1593  (ed.  1814),  p.  17. 

'*d^^-9et,  s.    [DoucET.] 

*do^de,  ^doude,  s.  [Dowdy.]  A  dowdy, 
a  slattern. 

"In  thy  rage  calle  her  foule  dowde."— Breton:  A 
Murmuver,  p.  9. 

d6^'-dy,  *  dow-die,  s.  &  a.  [Etym  doubt- 
ful ;  cf.  dow  (1),  v.,  and  dawdle.] 

A.  .^5  subst. :  An  awkward,  ill-dressed,  in- 
elegant, vulgar -looking  woman. 

"  Laura  to  his  lady  was  but  a  kitchen-wench  ;  Dido 
a  dowdy  ;  Cleopatra  a  gipsy  ;  Helen  and  Hero  hildings 
and  harlots." — ShaTcesp. :  Jiomeo  &  Juliet,  tL  4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Awkward,  ill-dressed,  vulgar- 
looking. 

"  No  housewifery  the  dowdy  creature  knew ; 
To  sum  up  all,  her  tongue  confessed  the  slu«w."  Gay. 

*  dd^-d^-ish,  a.  [Eng.  dowdy ;  ■  ish.  ]  Dowdy, 
awkward,  vulgar-looking,  ill-di-essed.      , 

"  A  fifth  looks  vulgar,  dowdyish,  and  suburban." 
B//ron:  Beppo,  lx.ri. 

d^ed,  dtS^d,  a.    [Dow  (2),  v.] 

1.  Dead,  flat,  spiritless. 

2.  Applied  to  meat  beginning  to  become 
putrid. 

ddV-el,  *  donl,  *  dow-el,  *  dow-el-ege, 

s.     [Fr.  douille  =  a  socket ;  Lat.  ductile,  from 
diico  =  to  lead,  to  draw,] 

1.  A  pin  used  to  connect  adjacent  pieces, 
penetrating  a  part  of  its  length  into  each  piece 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  junction.  It 
may  be  permanent  and  glued  into  each  piece, 
as  in  the  boards  forming  the  leaf  of  a  table. 
Or  it  may  serve  as  a  joint  to  hold  detachable 
pieces  in  position,  as  the  parts  of  a  flask.  The 
slabs  of  calcareous  gypsum  or  "Mosul  marble" 
which  line  the  adobe  palaces  of  Nimroud  were 
united  by  wooden  and  bronze  dowel-pins.  The 
several  blocks  in  each  layer  of  masonry  in 
Smeaton's  Eddystone  lighthouse  were  cramped 
together,  and  the  layers  were  prevented  from 
slipping  on  each  other  by  oaken  dowels. 

"  The  bases  and  frustra  of  the  columns  were  imited 
by  copper  dowels,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mausoleum  at 
Halicarnassus."- .^n(i^i(ies  qf  Ionia,  1881,  pt.  iv. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  driven  into  a  wall,  as  a 
means  of  nailing  lining  or  finishing  work 
thereto ;  a  dook. 

*  3.  Wooden  pins  used  to  fasten  the  parts  of 
the  felloe  of  a  wheel  together. 

"Item  for  HhopiB  tothe  exiltre,  B.TiAi]dowlegesto 
the  treudell,  viljlb.  xljd. "— ifoward .•  Eou^ehold  Books 
p.  211. 

dowel-bit,  s.  A  wood-boring  tool  adapted 
to  be  used  in  a  brace.      The  semi-cylinder 


which  constitutes  the  barrel  of  the  bit  tennin  ■ 
ates  in  a  conoidal  cutting  edge ;  it  is  also 
called  a  Spoon-bit.     [Bit.] 

dowel-joint,  5.  a  junction  formed  by 
means  of  a  dowel  pin  or  pins,  such  as  the 
heading  pieces  of  a  tight  barre)  head. 

dowel-pin,  s.  A  pin  or  peg  uniting  two 
portions,  as  the  pieces  of  heading  for  a  cask; 
a  dowel. 

d6\^'-el,  *dowl,  v.t.  [Dowel,  s.]  To  fasten 
together  by  means  of  dowels  or  pins  inserted 
in  the  edges. 

dd^'-elled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dowel,  v.] 

dtf^'-el-ling,  ^.^ar.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dowel,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  j4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  fastening  together 

by  means  of  dowels. 

dowelling-maohine,  s. 

Coopering :  A  machine  for  boring  the  dowel- 
holes  in  the  meeting  edges  of  the  pieces  which 
form  the  beads  of  tight  casks. 

d^T^-er,   *  dow -aire,    '^  dow-ayre,  5. 

[O.  Fr.  doaire;  Fr.  douaire;  .Low  Lat. 
dotarium,  from  Lat.  doto  =  to  endow,  to 
dower  ;  dos  (genit.  dotis)  =  a  dower  ;  do  =  to 
give.] 

1.  An  endowment ;  that  with  which  any 
person  or  thing  is  endowed. 

"  The  hour- 

Which  led  me  to  that  lady's  bower 
Was  fiery  Expectation's  dower." 

Byron  :  Maaippa,  vii. 

2.  The  property  which  a  wife  brings  to  her 
husband  in  marriage. 

"  We  have  this  hour  a  constant  will  to  publish, 
Our  daughters'  several  dowers,  that  fiituxe  stnie 
May  be  prevented  now."  Shahcsp, :  Lear,  i.  1. 

3.  The  right  which  a  widow  has  to  a  certain. 
share — i.e.,  one  third— of  her  deceased  hus- 
band's real  estate,  to  which  she  is  entitled  on. 
his  decease  [1[]. 

' '  A  widow's  dower  should  be  a  fourth  part  Instead  of 
a  third." — Macaulay :  JTist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*  4.  The  gifts  of  a  husband  for  a  wife. 
6.  A  gift,  an  endowment. 

"  For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower; 
To  raise  the  convent's  eastern  tower." 

Scott :  ifarm,ion,  il.  S. 

IF  Tenancy  in  dower  is  where  a  widow  takes 
a  third  of  such  lands  and  tenements  as  her 
husband  died  entitled  to,  for  seisin  is  not  here 
necessary,  and  in  which  her  title  to  dower  has 
not  been  previously  barred.  This  mode  of 
providing  for  a  widow  seems  to  liave  been  un- 
known in  the  early  part  of  our  Saxon  consti- 
tution ;  for,  in  the  laws  of  King  Edmund,  the 
wife  is  directed  to  be  supported  wholly  out  of 
the  personal  estate.  Afterwards,  as  may  be 
seen  in  gavelkind  tenure,  the  widow  became 
entitled  to  an  estate  iu  one-half  of  the  landis, 
provided  she  remained  chaste  and  unmaiTied ; 
as  is  usual  also  in  copyhold  dowers,  or  free- 
bench.  Some  have  ascribed  dower  to  the 
Normans,  but  it  was  first  introduced  into  the 
feudal  system  by  the  Emperor  Jbrederick  II., 
who  was  contemporary  with  Henry  III.  The 
person  endowed  mufit  be  the  actual  wife  of 
the  party  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  If  she 
be  divorced  a  vinculo  she  shall  not  be  en- 
dowed; but  a  judicial  separation  does  not 
destroy  the  dower.  It  is,  however,  forfeited 
by  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wtfe,  and  by 
the  treason  of  the  husband.   {Blackstone.) 

d<5w'-er,  v.t.    [Doweb,  s.] 

1.  To  endow  ;  to  give  as  a  dowry. 

"  Dowered  with  our  curse."    Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  1. 

2.  To  furnish  or  endow  with  a  marriage 
portion. 

"  She  shall  be  dowered  as  never  child  before." 

Cowper  :  Bomer's  Iliad,  ix. 

do^'-ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dower,  v.] 

*  d6Sv' -  er  -  less,  a.  [Eng.  dower;  -less.] 
Without  a  portion  or  dower ;  destitute  of  a 
dower. 

"  Thy  dowerless  daughter."       Shakesp. ;  Lear,  i.  L 

*  do^'-er-y,  s.    [Downv^] 

dowf,  dolf.  *  dd^rfi;  a.  &  s.    [Icel.  daufr  = 
deaf,  dull.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Dull,  flat;  denoting  a  lack  of  spirit  or 
animation. 
"  Dolf  wox  thare  spirits,  thar  hie  curage  down  fell." 
Douglas:  Virgil,  76,  24. 


1)6)1.1)6^;  p6^t,Jd^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9liln,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tiaii  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  8hun;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  die.  ^b^l,  d^L 
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dowfart— down 


2.  Melancholy,  gloomy. 

"  How  dowf  looks  gentry  with  an  empty  purae." 

Ramsay  :  Poems,  i.  54. 

3.  Dull,  sluggish,  drowsy,  stupid. 

"  The  lad  can  sometiraeabeaadowjfaaasexagenary-" 
—Scott  -■  Waverlej/,  ch.  xJiii 

4.  Inactive,  lethargic. 

5.  Hollow,  dull :  applied  to  sound. 

6.  Silly,  frivolous. 

7.  Inert,  wanting  force  for  vegetation  :  as, 
'  ciow/ land. 

8.  Wanting  the  kernel  or  substance  :  as,  a 
dowf  nut. 

9.  Dull  to  the  eye,  thick  :  as,  a  doivf  da.y, 
B.  As  snbst. :    A    stupid,    dull   fellow  ;  a 

numskull. 

"  All  Carrick  crya— gin  thia  dowf  were  drouned." 
Dunbar .  £vergreim,  ii.  56,  Bt.  14. 

dd^'-art,  dof-art,  doof-art,  a.  &  5.  [Eng. 

ilovjf;  suff.  -art} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Stupid,  destitute  of  spirit. 

"  The  Billy  dofart  coward. " 

roems  in  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  24. 

2.  Melancholy,  sad,  gloomy,  depressed  iu 
spirits. 

3.  Feeble,  inefficient. 

B.  .45  subst. :  A  dull,  heavy-headed,  inactive 
fellow. 

"  Then  let  the  doofarta,  iaah'  wi'  Bpleen, 
Cast  up  the  wrang  aide  of  their  eeu." 

Ramsay  :  Poemg,  ii.  342. 

CS^-ie,  dS^-p,  a.  [Eng.  dow  (2),  v.  ;  -y.) 
Dull,  melancholy,  iu  bad  health ;  in  bad  tune ; 
partly  withered. 

"And  then  if  yo're  dovne,  I  will  ait  wi'  you  a  gliff  in 
the  evening  myselL "— 5'co« :  Ouy  Mannering,  ch. 
xliv. 

'*  doftr'-mg,  *  dow-ynge,  -pr.  par.,  a.  &  s 
[Dow,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  endowing ;  an  en- 
dowment, a  portion. 

"Maydena  schulde  be  wedded  withoute  dowynge-"^ 
Trevisa,  iiL  37. 

d^T^lCB,  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fissure  in 
a  rock ;  the  contents  of  such  a  fissure. 
(Rossiter.) 

*dtf5t^l,  v.t.  [Dowel,  v.]  To  fasten  or  join 
together  with  dowels. 

"  These  boards  are  glued  together  and  dowled.  — 
Archceologia,  xxxvL  458. 

ddit^l,  s.     [A.S.  dosl  =  a  part  or  portion.]     A 
division.     [Dole,  s.] 
If  Dowl  atid  dml :  A  division. 

d^i^-las.  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtfid.  Skinner 
refers  '  it  to  Bourlavs,  a  to^vn  in  Picardy, 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  manufacture.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  coarse  linen,  very  com- 
monly worn  by  the  lower  classes  in  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  also  a  strong  calico  made  in 
imitation  of  the  linen  fabric. 

"  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas ;  I  have  given  them  away  to 
bakers'  wives,  and  they  have  made  bolters  of  them." — 
Shakeap. :  1  Henry  IV.,  iii.  3.        i 

B,  As  adj.  :  Made  of  the  material  described 
in  A. 

"  The  cleanly  aid  of  dowlas  smocks."        Gay. 

*d6^le(l),s.  [O.Fv.  do^tille.]  One  of  the  fila- 
ments which  make  up  the  blade  of  a  feather  ; 
feathery  or  wool-like  down. 

"One  doujfe  that's  in  my  plume." 

Shakesp.  :  TcTnpest,  iii.  b. 

d<$^le  (2),  s.    [DowL,  s.] 

dowle-stones,  o.  pi.  Stones  dividing 
lands. 

* doTir'-less,  a.  [Eng.  dow  (I),  v.;  -Uss.] 
Feeble,  without  energy  or  spirit,  unhealthy. 

dS^m  (XX   *  doun,   *  doune,   *  downe» 

'*'dune,  s.  [A.S.  dun,  from  Ir.  &  Gael,  dun 
=  a  hill,  a  fort,  cogn.  with  A.S.  t'^n  =  a  fort, 
enclosure,  town;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port.  duno. ; 
Ger.  diine ;  Fr.  dune.] 

1.  A  mount,  a  low  hill. 

"On  the  lot  of  the  ditne  the  men    clepen   munt 

Oliuete." — Old  Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  89. 

2.  A  long  naked  tract  of  hilly  land,  princi- 
pally used  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle. 

"  Say  with  what  eye  along  the  distant  doion 
Would  flying  burghers  mark  the  blazing  town." 

Byron :  Curse  of  Minerva. 


3.  A  ridge  or  bank  of  sand,  &c.,  cast  up  by 
the  action  of  the  sea  or  wind  along  or  near  a 
shore. 

"  Behind  it  a  gray  down. 
With  Danish  barrowe." 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  6, 1. 

*  4.  A  plain,  or  bare,  open  piece  of  ground 
on  the  top  of  a  hill. 

"  They  went  to  a  certalue  downe  or  playne  "—  Back- 
luyt :  Voyages,  iiL  665. 
5.  {PI.) :  A  name  given  to  the  roadstead  for 
shipping  lying  off"  the  eastern  coast  of  Kent, 
between  the  North  and  South  Forelands. 

"About  three  came  to  an  anchor  inthe  i)owm*," — 
Cook:  First  ro^/aj^e  (Conclusion). 

d6^n  (2),  5.     [Icel.  dwin;  cogn.  with  Sw.  dun; 
Dan.  duun;  Dut.  donis ;  0.  H.  Ger.dMTit;  Ger. 
daune.     (Sfcmt.)] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  fine,  soft  plumage  of  birds  under  the 
feathers,  and  especially  on  the  breasts  of 
water-fowl. 

' '  A  tender  weakly  constitution  is  very  much  owing 
to  the  use  of  down  beds. "— iocfce.  » 

*  2.  A  bed,  as  made  of  feathers, 

"  We  with  waking  carea  and  restless  thoughts, 
Lie  tumbling  on  our  down,  courting  the  blessing 
Of  ashort  minute's  slumber." 

Denham  :  Sophy,  y.  L 

3.  The  first  soft  downy  hair  on  the  human 
face. 

' '  Then,  paat  a  boy,  the  callow  down  began 
To  slmde  my  chin,  and  call  me  first  a  man." 

lyryden  :  Virgil;  .^neid  vili.  213,  214. 

4.  The  soft  pubescence  of  plants  ;  the  little 
feather-like  or  hair-like  substance  by  means 
of  which  the  seeds  of  certain  plants  are  trans- 
ported to  a  distance. 

"  Any  light  thing  that  moveth,  when  we  find  no 
wind,  sheweth  a  wind  at  hand ;  aa  when  feathers,  or 
down  of  thistles,  fly  to  and  fro  in  the  air."— Bacon  .' 
Natural  History. 

*  5.  A  kind  of  thistle  (flarduus  tomentosus). 
(Skinner.) 

*II.  Fig.:  Anything  that  soothes  or  mollifles  ; 
a  place  of  ease,  comfort,  or  rest, 

"  Thou  boaom  softness  !  dozon  of  all  my  cares  I 
I  could  recline  my  thoughts  upon  this  breast 
To  a  forgetfulnesa  of  all  my  griefa, 
And  yet  be  happy."        Southern:  Oroonoko,  v.  5. 

down-thistle,  s. 

Bot.  :  Onopordum  acanthium,  from  the 
leaves  being  covered  over  with  a  long  hairj' 
wool  or  cottony  down.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

d6^inif  *don,   ""doun,   *  downe,   *dTin, 

*  dune,  prep.,  adv.,  a.,  s.,  &  inter}.  [A  cor- 
rupt, by  loss  of  initial  a  of  Mid.  Eng.  ardown, 
itself  a  coiTupt.  of  A.S.  of-dune  =  off  or  from 
the  hill.]    [Down  (1),  s. ;  Adown.] 

A.  As  ptreposition  ; 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Along  in  a  descending  direction  ;  adown ; 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  elevation  or  position. 

"  Bid  the  Boul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes  as  warbled  to  the  string  ^ 
I}iew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek," 

Milton :  II  Penserosa,  105-T. 

2.  Towards  the  mouth  or  place  of  discharge 
of  a  river,  &c.,  in  the  sea  or  a  lake;  in  a 
direction  with  the  stream. 

"  D<rwn  the  river  came  the  Strong  MAn" 

Longfellow  :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xviii. 

II.  Fig.  :  In  a  direction  from  the  capital  or 
seat  of  government  of  a  country  to  the  pro- 
vinces, or  from  the  chief  terminus  of  a  rail- 
way, <fec.,  to  tbe  subordinate  lines  or  stations. 

^  (1)  Down  the  sound :  In  the  direction  of 
the  ebb-tide  towards  the  sea. 

(2)  Dovm  town :  Towards  or  in  the  city. 
(ColloquioJ.) 

B.  As  adverb  ; 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Towards  the  ground,  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  elevation  or  position ;  in  a  descending 
direction. 

"  Down  from  his  head  the  liquid  odour  ran," 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgiciv.  601. 

2.  Measuring  from  a  higher  point  to  a  lower ; 
as  far  down  as. 

"  The  wombe  and  al  down  to  the  kne." 

Oower,  i.  24. 

3.  On  or  to  the  ground. 


4.  From  the  sky  upon  the  earth. 

"Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain 
The  vessel  iu  ita  strength." 

Longfellow :   Wreck  of  the  Sesperm. 

5.  To  the  earth ;  to  this  world. 

"  When  God  of  old  came  dovm  from  heaven 
In  power  and  wrath  He  came." 

Eeble:  Christian  Tear;  Whitsunday. 


6.  Below  the  horizon. 

"The  moon  is  dtmn."         Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  ii- 1, 

7.  On  the  ground,  or  on  some  lower  eleva- 
tion :  as,  to  sit  dmon. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  From  former  to  later,  more  recent,  or  the 
present  times. 

2.  To  or  in  a  state  of  subjection. 

3.  From  a  larger  to  a  less  bulk. 

"Wliat  remains  of  the  subject,  after  the  decoction 
is  continued  to  be  boiled  down,  with  the  ad(Ution  of 
freah  water,  to  a  sapid  Sa-V—Arbuthnot ;  On  AUmenU, 

1  In  or  to  a  state  of  disgrace  or  disrepute. 

"  A  man  who  has  written  himsell  down." —Addison. 

5.  In  or  to  a  st^te  of  dejection,  depression, 
or  humility. 

*  6.  Positively,  downright. 

"  Here's  a  villain  that  would  face  me  down 
He  met  me  on  the  mart,  and  that  I  beat  nun,        ^ 
And  chareed  him  with  a  thousand  marks  in  gold. 
Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  ill.  L 

7.  Downstairs,  out  of  bed. 

"  Is  she  not  down,  bo  late  ?  " 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  &  JzUiet,  iii.  5. 

8.  On  paper,  &;c. ;  on  record  ;  as,  to  write 
down  a  statement. 

"  Prick  him  down."— Shakesp.  :  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  1. 

9.  To  a  lower  price  or  value  :  as,  jnieat  has 
gone  down. 

^  (1)  To  be  or  come  down  upon : 

(a)  To  seize  with  rapidity. 

(6)  To  find  fault  with  ;  to  rate  soundly. 

(2)  To  be  down  upon  one's  hiclv :  To  be  un- 
lucky or  unfortunate.    (Slang.) 

"  He  is  down  wpon  his  luck ;  he  knows  he  is  coming 
to  an  end."— Ciartes  Reade :  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend, 
ch.  3C3dii. 

(3)  To  he  down  ai  Tied : 
(a)  Literally : 

(i)  To  have  the  upper  part  of  the  heel 
turned  down. 

(ii)  To  have  on  shoes  which  have  the  heels 
turned  down. 

(6)  Fig. :  To  be  slovenly,  slipshod,  seedy,  or 
disreputable. 

(4)  Up  and  down : 

(a)  Here  and  there,  backwards  and  forwards. 

*  (b)  Altogether,  in  every  way. 

"  Vp  and  down,  she  doth  resemble  thee."— Shakesp.  : 
Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 

(c)  All  through,  throughout. 

"She  says  up  and  down  the  town  that  her  eldest 
sou  ia  like  you. " — Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  iL  1. 

(5)  To  go  dovjn  : 

(a)  Univ. :  To  leave  the  University  for  the 
vacation. 

(6)  Fig.  :  To  be  admitted,  allowed,  or 
received;  to  prove  acceptable. 

(6)  To  be  down  in  tlte  mouth :  To  be  chap- 
fallen,  discouraged,  or  dispirited. 

C.  As  adjective : 
I.  LiieraUy: 

1.  On  the  ground. 

"Our  greatest  pleasure  is  in  seeing  it  so  often  near 
falling,  without  being  ever  actually  down." — Goldsmith: 
The  Bee,  No,  iv. 

2.  Below  the  horizon.    [B.  I.  6.] 

3.  Formed  or  directed  downwards. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Downcast,  dejected,  depressed. 

"  He  was  a  good  man,  though  much  down  in  spirit," 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  iL  (Introd.) 

*  2.  Downright,  plain,  direct. 

"  Her  many  down  denials." — Beaumont  &  Fletcher. 

3.  Lower  in  price  or  value :  as,  Wheat  is 
down. 

D.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  depression  or  low  state  of  fortune  :  as, 
the  ups  and  downs  of  life. 

2 .  A  state  of  mental  depression  or  dejection. 

E.  As  interjection : 

1.  Used  elliptically  for  go,  come,  or  fall  down. 
"  Downl  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke." 

Shakesp. :  JUercluint  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

2.  For  pay  or  lay  down. 

3.  Followed  by  vdth  fur  throw,  toJce,  or  pull 
down. 

"Down  iffith  her,  down  with  her,  even  to  the  ground." 
—Psalm  cxxjcviL  7. 

*  doT^,  V.t.  &  i.    [Down,  pi-ep.,  &c.] 

A.  Trans :  To  cast  down ;  to  subdue,  to 
conquer,  to  tame. 

"  The  hidden  beauties  seemed  in  wait  to  lie. 
To  down  proud  hearts  that  would  not  williug  die." 
Sidney :  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 


f^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 


downa— downcast 
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Sa  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  go  down  to  a  lower  place ;  to 
descend. 

"  If  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  I  should  dottm." 
— Shakctp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windtor,  iii.  5. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  go  down,  to  be  accepted,  to  be 
admitted  ;  to  be  palatable. 

"Probably  it  will  hardly  down  with  anybody  at 
first  hearing." — Locke. 

2.  To  be  digested. 

"  If  he  be  hungry  more  than  wanton,  bread  alone 
will  down." — Locfce:  On  JSducation,  §  14. 

^  To  down  with :  To  pidl  or  tear  down. 
[Down,  interj.  (3).] 
"  He  who  first  dovnu  wUh  the  red  cross  may  crave 
His  heart's  dearest  wish;  let  him  ask  it  and  hare!" 
Byron :  Sieae  of  Connth,  xxii. 

down -bear,  v.t.  To  bear  down,  to 
depress. 

down-beard,  s.  The  winged  seed  of  the 
thistle  or  sow-thistle. 

"  Like  an  idle  globular  doton-beard.  Every  word  of 
it  a  potential  seed  of  infinite  new  doum-beards  and 
volumes."— Cart2/te ;  J/Ucell.,  iv.  263. 

down-bearing,  pr.  par.  &  u.  [Down- 
bear.] 

down-bow,  s. 

Music :  The  bow  drawn  over  the  strings 
from  the  heel  or  holding  part  of  the  bow  to 
the  point ;  the  greatest  power  of  tone  in  the 
strings  is  elicited  by  the  down  bow,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  generally  used  on  the  accented 
beats  of  a  bar.    (StaUier  &  Bivrrzii.') 

down-colling,  *  doun-calllng,  s.    A 

crying  down,  a  depreciation  by  pubHc  pro- 
clamation. 

"  Douncalling  of  the  dolouris  [dollars J." — Aberdeen 
Reg. 

down-calving,  a.    Ready  for  calving. 

"A  herd  of  fifty  newly-calved  and  down-calving 
cows  and  heifers." — Timet,  Nov.  4, 1875  (advt.). 

down-cast,  i*.  &  s.    [Downcast.  ] 

down-come,  doun-come,  s. 

1.  Descent ;  the  act  of  descending, 

"  The  Bey  colfltis  and  the  feildis 
Beeonndis,  at  doum-come  of  the  harpies." 

Douglas  :  VirgU,  75,  41. 

2.  A  fall,  in  whatever  sense.  Down-come  in 
the  market  =  the  fall  of  prices. 

3.  Overthrow. 

"It  ha4  amaist  a  doumcome  at  the  Reformation, 
when  they  pu'd  down  the  kirks  of  St.  Andrew's  and 
Perth."— &o(«  .■  Hob  Hoy,  ch.  xix. 

i.  Degradation  in  rank. 


"My  ain  grandfather,  who  was  the  i 


I  of  a  I 


farmer,  hired  himsel  for  a  shepherd  to  young  Tain 
Linton,  and  mouy  ane  was  wae  for  the  doumcmne." — 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  March,  1823,  p.  314. 

down-coming,  *  downe-comming, 

s.    Descent,  the  act  of  descending. 

"  He  commeth  downe  in  such  aboundance  of  glorious 
light,  as  Babell  can  staude  no  longer,  no  more  then 
could  Sodome,  after  the  Angel,  his  dovme-commlng  to 
see  it." — Forbai :  On  the  Revelation,  p.  180. 

down-ding,  ».  A  very  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
sleet,  or  snow. 

down-dranght,  s. 

1.  Lit.  (pron.  down-draji):  A  draught  or 
current  of  air  down  a  mine,  chimney,  &c. 

2.  Fig.  fpron.  down-drdt):  Whatsoever  de- 
presses.   (Used  both  lit.  and  met.) 

"  Keep  vi'lence  aff  our  head,  we  yield 
To  nae  dounidraugJU."        Picken :  Poems,  i.  68. 

down -draw,    s.      Overloading  weight; 
some  untoward  circumstance  in  one's  lot. 
"  'Neath  poortith's  sair  doum-draio. 
Some  o'  ye  fag  your  days  awa." 

Picken  :  Poems,  i.  79. 

down-drug,  s.    What  prevents  one  from 
rising  in  the  world. 
"Sae  love  in  our  hearts  will  wax  stranger  and  mair 
Thro'  crosses  and  down-drug,  and  jwortith  and  care." 
Northern  Antiquities,  p.  429. 

down-easter,  s.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  New  England.    {American.) 

"^down-gate,    ^  downe-gate,    s.     A 

going  down,  a  descent. 

"  Downe-gate,  or  downe  goynge.  Descensus."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

down-getting,  *-.  Success  in  obtaining 
a  reduction. 

"The  downe-aetting  of  the  xii  deneris  [deniers) 
taking  of  merchandis  gudis. "— ^  6erd.  Jieg.  A.  (1563), 
V.  25. 


''down-gyved,  a.  Hanging  down  like 
the  loose  cincture  which  confines  the  fetters 
round  the  ankles.    [Gyve.] 

"  His  stockings,  fouled, 
Ungartered,  and  doum-gyved  to  his  ancle." 

SAakesfi.  :  Ilamlet,  ii.  1, 

down-had,  s.  Anything  that  depresses 
one,  whether  in  respect  to  growth  or  external 
circumstances. 

down-haul,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  for  hauling  down 'a  staysail, 
jib,  or  other  fore-and-aft  sail.  With  staysails 
it  passes  along  the  stay  through  the  cringles, 
and  is  attached  to  the  upper  corner. 

do^pn-haul,  v.t. 

Naut. :  To  haul  or  puU  down. 

down-hauler,  a. 

Naut. :  The  same  as  Down-haul  (q.v.). 

down-hawl,  s.    [Down-haul.] 

down-line,  ;.. 

Rail. :  That  line  of  a  railroad  which  leads 
from  the  main  terminus  towards  the  provinces 
or  to  subordinate  stations. 

^down-look,  s.  Dissatisfaction  or  dis- 
pleasure, as  expressed  by  the  countenance  ; 
scorn,  contempt. 

"  Twas  not  for  fear  that  I  my  fouks  forsook. 
And  ran  the  hazard  of  their  sair  downlook.' 

Ross:  Belenore,  p.  84. 

doim-lying,  «.  &s.    [Downlting.] 

down-pour,  «.    [Downpour.] 

down-pouring,  £.  An  effusion  or  out- 
pouring. 

"  A.  down-pouring  of  the  Spirit." — Society  Contend., 
p.  40. 

down- putting,   ^  doun- putting,  s. 

Dejection,  as  by  dethronement ;    the  act  of 
putting  to  death  violently. 

"  I  was  a  servand  to  your  father,  and  sal  he  aua 
enemie  to  thame  that  was  the  occaaioun  of  his  doun- 
putting." — Pitscottie  Cron.,  p.  226. 

down-razed,  a.    Razed  to  the  ground. 

"  Lofty  towers  I  see  down^azed." 

Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  64. 

*  down-roping,  ^.  Hanging  down  in 
glutinous  filaments. 

"The  gum  down-roping  from  their'pale-deatl  eyes." 
Shakesp,  :  aenry  V.,  iv.  2. 

down-rush,  s.  A  rush  do^vnwards  or 
towards  a  centre,  or  from  the  exterior  to  the 
interior  of  a  body. 

'  down-seat,  *.  Settlement  as  to  situa- 
tion.    {Scotch.) 

.  down-seat  'a  o'  far  mair  consequence  in 


down-set,  s. 

1.  A  beginning  in  any  line  of  business  ;  an 
establishment. 

"You  have  a  hein  down-set." — Marriage,  x.  120. 
[Jamieson.) 

2.  Anything  that  produces  great  depression ; 
as,  a  down-set  of  work ;  work  that  overpowers 
with  fatigue. 

3.  The  nadir  or  lowest  point. 

"His  fortunes  were  for  ever  at  their  down-set."— 
Holland :  Camden,  ii.  128. 

*  down-setting.  ""doun-setingjS.  The 

setting  of  the  sun. 

"And  the  same  brod  hung  vp  daylle  frathe  sone 
rysing  to  the  dounseting  at  thair  mercat  croce." — 
ActaJas.  TI.,  1598  (ed.  1814),  p.  174. 

down-share,  s. 

Agric.  :  A  turf-paring  plough,  used  in 
England,  where  the  rolling  treeless  tracts  are 
called  Do^vns.  These  tracts  in  Sussex  are  the 
home  of  the  Southdown  sheep. 

down-sitting,  s 

1.  The  act  of  sitting  down  or  going  to  rest ; 
repose,  rest. 

"  Thou  knowest  my  doumsitting  and  mine  ■up- 
rising ;  thou  understandest  my  thoughts  afar  off." — 
Ps.  cxxxix.  2. 

2.  The  session  of  a  court. 

"  Mr.  Gillespie  came  home  at  our  first  dovmsitting.' 
—BaUlie's  Lett.  xi.  261. 

^  To  do  anything  at  a  dowiisittin' :  To  do  it 
without  rising. 

down-Stairs,  a.  &  adv. 
A.  As  adj. :  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs ;  on 
a  lower  floor. 


B.  As  adv. :  At  or  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs  ;  to  a  lower  floor. 

down-Stroke,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  stroke  or  blow  given 
downwards. 

2.  Penmanship :  A  thiclt  stroke  made  with 
a  downward  motion  of  the  pen. 

down-tak,  5.  Anythingthat  enfeebles  the 
body,  or  takes  it  down.    {Scotch.) 

down-taking,  ^  doun-taking,  5.  Re- 
duction in  price. 

"Ane  article  of  the  hnrgh  yf  Cowpar,  anent  the 
dmonlaMng  of  their  costumes."— .^ctt  J<u.    VI.,  1581 

(ed.  18141.  p.  214. 

down -throw,  "  doun-thrau,v.t.    To 

overthrow. 

"  The  spreit  of  Sathau  did  rigne  into  him,  as  being 
the  author  of  bludeschedding,  of  inducing  subiectis  to 
oppres  and  dounthruu  thair  maisters,  and  sik  vther 
horribil  etym.es."~Nicol  Bume,  F.  48,  b. 

down-throw,  downthrow,  *. 

Geology  &  Mining : 

1.  The  act  of  casting  down  suddenly  or 
more  gradually,  by  earthquake  or  other  action, 
the  strata  on  one  side  of  a  fault  to  a  lower 
level  or  platform  than  the  corresponding  one 
on  the  other. 

"  Which  assumes  each  fault  to  have  been  accom- 
plished by  a  single  upcast  or  downthrow  of  several 
thousand  feet.  —Lyell :  Manual  of  Geol.,  ch.  v. 

2.  The  strata  thus  cast  down. 
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DOWN -THROW. 

Let  C  D  be  a  "fault  "  which  has  severed  the 
strata  and  made  them  not  continuous,  then 
there  is  a  downthrow  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  fault,  so  that  the  bed  B  F  has  been  sunlc 
to  the  lower  level  J  K,  the  bed  F  G  to  K  L, 
and  G  H  to  L  M.     [Fault.] 

down-through,  doun-through,  adv. 
In  the  low  or  flat  country  ;  as,  "  I'm  gaun 
dowi-throiigh  "=  I  am  going  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  country;  "He  hides  dovm.-through"= 
he  resides  in  the  lower  part.     {Scotch.) 

*  down-weight,  5.  Full  weight ;  suffi- 
cient weight  to  draw  the  scale  down. 

"  In  attributing  due  and  down-weight  to  every  man's 
gilts."— Backet :  Life  of  Williams,  L  59. 

d<5^'-na,  v.i.    [A  corruption  of  dow  and  not.] 
To  be  unable.     [Dow,  v.] 

"  And  when  I  downa  yoke  a  naig, 
Then,  Lord  be  tliankit,  I  can  beg."    Burnt. 

d<5^?n'-by,  diS^m-bye,  adv.    [Eng,  dmim; 
by.]    Down  the  way. 

".  ,  ,  or  before  the  marquii,  when  ye  gang  dowTi-ftj/." 
—ScoU:  Bride  of  Lanvmemwor,  ch.  xxvL 

di^wn'-^cast,  a,  &  s.     [Eng.  d^wn^  and  cas£ 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Cast  or  turned  towards  the  ground ;  de- 
jected, sad. 

"  Conscious  passion  plainly  speaks 
In  downcast  look  and  blushing  cheeks." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  ii.  30. 

2.  Sad,  gloomy,  depressed,  dispirited. 

"  The  discourse 
Again  directed  to  his  doroncast  friend." 

WordsiDorth :  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

B,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Lit.:  The  act  of  turning  or  easting  to- 
wards the  ground. 

"  Come,  let's  be  sad,  my  girls  ; 
That  downcast  of  thine  eye,  Olympias, 
Shows  a  fine  Borrow." 

Beaunt.  &  Flet,  :  Mai^s  Tragedy,  iL  2. 

2.  Fig. :  An  overtlirow,  misfortune. 

".  .  .  and  of  the  douncast  whairinto  now  he  was 
bronght." — Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  493. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Mining:  The  ventilating-shaft  of  a  mine, 
down  which  air  passes  to  the  workings ;  as 
opposed  to  the  u}>-cast. 

2.  Geol. :  The  same  as  Do\vn-throw  (q.v.). 


b^  bd^;  po^t,  J  6^1;  cat,  96!!,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun 


chin,  bench;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eaast.     ph  =  1^ 
;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -s^ous,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &o.  —  bel,  deL 
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downcasting — dowress 


*  d4$^^'-cast-iflg,  a.  [Eng.  down  and  cast- 
iTig.]  Depressing,  dejecting ;  causing  depres- 
siou  or  dejection. 

*  dl5\^'-cast-n£ss,  s.   [Eng.  downcast ;  -ness.  ] 

The  state  or  condition  of  being  downcast  or 
dejected ;  sadness. 


*dd^^ed,  a.  [Eng,  down  (2),  s.  ;  ed.]  Sup- 
plied or  stuffed  with  down. 

"  What  pain  to  quit  the  world,  just  made  their  own  ; 
Their  ueat  bo  deeply  domned,  and  built  so  high  I " 
roung :  JfigJU  TfiougJUs,  viii.  213,  214. 

d6w'ne-way,  v.t.  [Mid.  Eng.  doune,  and 
way  =  weigh.]  To  weigh,  down  ;  to  counter- 
balance.    (Spenser.) 

dd^ni'-f^ll*    *down-fal,   s.     [Eng.   down, 
and/aiJ(q.v.).] 
I.  Literally : 

I.  A  fall  or  falling  downwards,  or  to  the 
ground. 

"  Each  downfal  of  a  flood  the  moimtAiiis  pour 
From  their  rloh  bowelfl,  rolls  a  silver  shower." 
Drydon :  Indian  Emperor,  I.  2. 

*  2.  That  which  falls  suddenly  downwards  ; 
a  waterfall. 

3.  A  declivity  in  ground,  a  slope,  a  precipice, 

"We  wad  be  a  great  deal  the  better  o'  twa  or  three 
rigs  aff  Skelfhill  for  a  bit  dcnonfa'  to  the  south,"— 
FeriU  Gf  Man,  L  63. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  sudden  fall,  descent,  or  overthrow 
from  a  position  of  power,  honour,  wealth, 
rank,  fame,  &c.  ;  a  loss  of  rank,  honour,  or 
position;  ruin,  desti'uctlon,  disgrace. 

"Such  an  array  of  regular  troops  had  not  been  seen 
in  Europe  since  the  down/all  of  the  Roman  empire  " — 
MacavZay:  Hist.  Eng.,  on.  11 

*  2.  The  waning  or  disappearing. 
"Tween  the  spring  and  downfall  of  the  light.' 

Tenny$on  :  St.  Simeon  Styliten,  108. 

^  Winter  downfall :  The  pi-actice  of  allow- 
ing the  sheep  to  descend  from  the  hills  in 
winter  to  the  lower  lands  lying  contiguous. 

"  The  proprietors  of  hill  land  paatura^es  would  ap- 
pear to  have  obtained  the  right  of  winter  downfall 
for  their  sheep."' — Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.,  p.  127. 

d^S^Ti'-f^ll-en,  «..  [Eng.  down,  and  fallen 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  Fallen  into  ruins  ;  ruined,  dilapi- 
dated. 

"  The  land  is  now  divorced  by  the  dowr^fallen  steep 
clifib  on  the  farther  side.  "—Oarew :  Swrvey  of  ComwcUt, 

2.  Fig.  :  Ruined ;  fallen  or  thrown  from 
power,  rank,  or  position. 

"  And  gathering  all  whose  madness  of  belief 
Still  saw  a  saviour  in  their  dovmfallen  chlet" 

Moore:  VeUed  Pr(q>het  of  K/wrassan. 

H"  For  the  difference  between  downfall  and 
fall,  see  Fall. 

d6\km'-heart-ed,  a.  [Eng.  down,  and  kea/rted.] 
Dejected  or  depressed  in  spirit ;  dispirited. 

"  Dinna  be  overlv  downhea/rted  when  ye  see  how 
wonderfully  ye  are  ia'en  care  o'.'—Ji.  GHihaise,  IL  317. 

dd^^'-hill,  w.  &  adv.     [Eng.  down,  and  hill 

(q.-v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Sloping  downwards,  descend- 
ing, declivous. 

"And  the  first  steps  a  doumhUl  greeoAward  yields," 
Omgreve. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Lit. :  On  a  slope  downwards  or  descent. 

"  Heavy  the  tAilrd,  and  sti^  he  aiukB  apace  ; 
And  though  'tis  dovnihUl  all,  hut  creeps  along  the  race." 
Bryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  x.v. 

-'  '■  .2.  Fig.  :  Towards  ruin  or  disgrace:  as.  He 
is  going  fast  downhill. 

*d^^m'-let,  s.  [Eng.  downy  and  suff.  -let.^ 
'A  passage  down. 

"A  dotffnlet  to  that  bottomlesa  pit." — AUeitree: 
forty  Sermons,  i  137. 

^dd^^n -looked,  a.  [Eng.  down;  look;  -ed.] 
Having  a  dejected  look ;  dispirited,  depressed, 
gloomy,  sad. 

"  Men  were  thej  all  of  evil  mien, 
Down-looked,  unwilling  to  be  seen." 

SooU  :  Lord  cf  the  Itlet,  ML  19. 

dtf^n'-ly-ing,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  dovm,  and  lying 
(q.v.).] 

A,  As  adgectivt : 

1.  Lit.  :  Lying  on  the  ground  or  on  a  place 
of  rest. 

2.  Fig. :  About  to  be  brought  to  bed  or  in 
travail  of  childbirth. 

B.  As  substantive ; 
I,  Literally : 

1,  The  act  of  lying  down  or  of  taking  repose. 


2.  The  time  of  retiring  to  rest  or  of  taking 
repose. 

"  All  these  [servautsj  were  daily  attending  doum- 
lying  and  upriaing."— Caaendwft .-  Life  of  WoUey. 

IL  FigwrativeVy : 

1.  The  act  of  giving  birth  to  a  child ;  child- 
birth ;  the  time  of  parturition. 

"  Mra.  Balwhldder  was  at  the  downlying  with  my 
eldest  BOD.."— QaZt :  Annals  of  tite  Parish,  p.  9t 

2.  The  act  of  sitting  down  or  taking  up  a 
position  before  a  fortified  place  in  order  to 
besiege  it. 

"  Perceiving  what  hurt  the  enemy  was  able  to  have 
done  us,  before  our  down-lying."— Monro  :  Expedition, 
pt.  ii.,  p.  16, 

d6\^'-p6lir,  s.    [Eng.  down,  and  pour  (q.v.).] 
A  very  heavy  and  persistent  shower  of  rain. 
"  About  10,000  people  assembled  in  the  park  despite 
the  heavy  downpour  of  rain." — Thnea,  Aug.  28,  1875. 

diS^n'- right  igh  silent),  "^  doou- right, 
*doun-ryght,  *  doun-rightes,  *dun- 
rlhtf  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  down,  and  right  (q.v.).] 

A.  .4  s  adjective : 

I.  Lit.  :  Directed  straight  downwards  ; 
direct  from  above  below. 

"  I  cleft  hifl  beaver  with  a  downright  blow,". 

Sluikesp.  :  8  Henry  VI.,  i.  L 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Directly  to  the  point ;  plain,  evident. 

"In  these  phenomena  of  sound  we  travel  a  very 
little  way  from  downright  sensible  experience." — 
Tyndall :  Frag,  of  Science  (3rd  ed. ),  ch.  vii. ,  p.  133. 

2.  Open,  apparent,  plain,  undoubted,  un- 
deniable. 

"  others  are  dragged  into  the  crowded  room 
Between  supporters  :  and,  once  seated,  sit 
Through  d<mnright  inability  to  rise." 

Cowper ;  Task,  i.  478-60. 

3.  Plain,  undisguised. 

"I  would  rather  have  a  plain  downright  wisdom 
than  a  foolish  and  affected  eloquence.  "—Sen  Jonson: 
Discoveries. 

4.  Plain,  artless,  blunt,  straightforward. 

"  Old  Fact  BO  stared  hira  in  the  face,  after  his  plain 
downright  way,  that  the  count  was  struck  dumb."— 
Addison:  Count  Tariff. 

"R,  As  adverb : 

I.  Lit. :  Straight  or  directly  downwards  ; 
right  down. 

"  A  giant's  slain  in  fight 
Or  mowed  o'erthwaJt,  or  cleft  downright." 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  In  plain  terms,  without  ceremony,  plainly, 
bluntly,  directly. 

"You  have  heard  him  swear  downright  he  was."— 
Shakesp.  :  As  Fou  Like  It,  iit  4. 

2.  Completely,  thoroughly. 

"  Threw  off  his  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep. 
And  dowmnght  languished. ' 

Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Talc,  ii.  3. 

3.  Directly,  immediately,  at  once,  straight  off 

"She  fell  doumrifl'fti  intoa  fit." — Arbuthnot :  Hist,  of 
John  Bull. 

*  d<J^^'- right -1^  {gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
dowTi/right;  -ly.]  Plainly,  in  plain  or  direct 
terms,  downright. 


t  dd^rn'-right-ness  {gh  silent),  5.  [Eng. 
downright ;  -7i«5s.]  Plain,  open,  honest,  or 
blunt  dealing  ;  plainness,  directness. 

"0  profane  downrightness,  if  it  be  opposed  to  this 
da  wbing."— fftmiersaZ; ;  Serm.  on  8t.  Peter  {Dedlo.J. 

*  d<S^ai'-8ett,  B.    [Dancette.] 

*  d6^n'-stcep-^,  a.  [Eng.  down;  steep ;  -y.] 
Very  steep  or  precipitous. 

"He   came  to  a  cracgy  and  dovmsteepy  rock."  — 
Florio :  Trans,  of  MontcAgne's  Essays  (1613).  p.  197. 

diJ^Ti'-trod,  d6^rn'-trddHlen,  «.  [Eng. 
down,  and  trod,  trodden.] 

1.  Lit. :  Trodden  down  or  under  foot. 

2.  Fig. :  Trodden  under  foot,  tyrannized 
over,  oppressed,  trampled  upon. 

"  Down-trodden  millions 
Starve  in  the  garrets  of  Europe." 

LongfeUow  :  The  Driving  Oloud. 

A^^nx'  -  ward,  di5\^'  -  wards,  *  don  - 
ward,  *  doun-ward,  *  downe-ward, 
*  dune-ward,  *  dun-ward,  adv.  &  a. 
[A  corruption  of  A.S.  aMnweard  =  of-  dwne- 
weard.]    [Down,  adv.;  Wabd,  adv.] 

A.  As  advert : 

I.  Literally  ; 

1.  In  a  direction  fVom  a  higher  to  a  lower 
elevation  ;  from  above,  down  ;  in  a  descending 
course  or  line. 

"  Mxmekes  eoden  vpward,  munekea  eoden  dunward." 
Layamon,  ii.  128. 


2.  Towards  a  lower  place  or  elevatioa. 

"HUlfl  are  ornamental  to  the  earth,  affording  plea- 
sant yrospecta  to  them  that  look  doumwards  Ixom 
them  upon  the  subjacent  countries.'— Axy;  On  the 
Creation. 

3.  Towards  the  bottom  or  the  lowest  ex 
tremity. 

"  The  crop  es  turned  donwevrd.' 

Hampole:  Pricke  f^Ooruaenee,  661 

■L.  In  the  lower  parts  ;  at  the  extremities. 

"  Dagon  his  name,  sea-monster,  upward  man. 
And  downward  fish."        MUton :  P.  L.,  462,  463. 

5.  In  the  direction  or  course  from  the  head, 
spring,  or  source,  towards  the  outlet ;  as.  To 
sail  downward  toward  the  sea. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  In  a  course  of  successive  or  lineal  descent 
frora  ancestor  to  descendant  ;  lineally,  by 
generations. 

"  A  ring  the  count  does  wear, 
That  doumward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house. 
From  sou  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents. " 

Shakesp.  :  Alts  WeU,  ill.  7 

2.  Towards  the  south,  southward. 

"  Sea  he  had  searcbed,  and  land. 
From  Eden  over  Pontus,  and  the  pool 
Mseotis,  up  beyond  the  river  Ob ; 
Downward  as  far  antarctic." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  Xx..  8C-9. 

3.  In  course  of  successive  years  ;  from  earlier 
to  later  times. 

"From  the  twelfth  century  downwafrd." — Burnet: 
Hist,  of  /leformation  (an.  1535). 

4.  In  the  course  of  falling  from  any  high 
position  or  elevation  of  rank,  &c. 

H.  As  adjective : 
I.  Literally  : 

I.  Moving  on  a  declivity  ;  extending  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  place  or  elevation  ;  descend- 
ing. 

"  Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  iu  thf  ue  eyes : 
There  held  in  holy  xiassion  still, 
Forget  thyself  to  marble  till, 
With  a  sad,  leaden,  downward  cast, 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast." 

Milton:  Comug,  40-41 

*  2.  Arched,  curved. 

"  When  Aurora  leaves  our  northern  sphere, 
She  lights  tbe  downward  heaven,  and  rises  there,* 
Dryden:   Virgil;  QeorfficL  340,  841. 

II,  Figuratively: 

1.  Descending  from  a  head,  origin,  or 
source. 

*  2,  Depressed,  dejected,  melancholy, 
gloomy. 

"At  the  lowest  of  n^y  downward  thoaghta,  I  nulled 
up  my  heart  to  remember,  that  nothing  Is  achieved 
before  it  be  thoroughly  attempted,  and  that  lying  still 
doth  never  go  forward," — Sidney. 

downward-discharge  water- 
wheel,  s.  One  form  of  the  turbine  or  re- 
action water-wheel.  The  water  is  admitted  at 
the  periphery,  from  a  spiral  chute  which  sur- 
rounds the  wheel,  and,  passing  inward  in  a 
radial  direction,  curves  and  descends  ver- 
tically. 

do^m'-weed,  a.    [Eng.  down(2),  s.,  and  weed.^ 

Botany : 

1.  FiUigo  germanica.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

2.  Cottonweed.    (Diotis  maritima.) 

*  A6^ni'-f  (1),  a.    [Down  (1),  s.  ;  -y.]    Having 
downs,  consisting  of  downs. 

"  The  do«my  part  of  Ashburton.*— i)e/oe.'  Tourihrtf 
Great  Britain,  I  882. 

diS^nx'-f  (2),  a.    [Down  (2),  s.  ;  -y.} 

I,  Literally : 

1.  Covered  with  down  ;  as  plmnage. 

"  There  lies  a  downy  feather  which  Btlra  not* 

Shak^. :  2  Henry  TV.,  It.  & 

2.  Covered  with  soft  hair,  pubescence,  or 
bloom,  resembling  line  down. 

"  My  pleasing  theme  continual  prompts  my  thooghti ; 
Presents  the  downy  peach."  ^^ 

Thomson  :  Autumn,  674,  675, 

3.  Made  of  down ;  soft  as  down, 
"  Belinda  still  her  dovmypUlov  pr«8t, 

Her  guardian  sylph  prolonged  Vie  balmy  Ket" 
Pope  :  Rape  of  the  LoOt,  L  U,  30. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Soft  as  down. 

"Then  o'er  the  chief  Eoronymfi  the  chaste 
With  duteous  care  a  downy  carpet  cast* 

Popo ;  Homer's  Odyateg,  xx.  8^  0 

2.  Soft,  soothing,  placid,  calnu 

"  Shake  off  this  downy  sleep.' 

Shdketp. :  Macbeth,  iL  a 

3.  Cunning,  knowing,  artfuL    {Slang.) 

*  d<S^r'-al,  a.    [Eng.  dffujer;-<rf.]    Pertaining 
to  or  constituting  a  dower. 

*  di$^r'-eas,  s.    [Eng. 
entitled  to  a  dower. 


;  -ess.]   A  woman 


fate,  fat,  fare,  gjuidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t 
or,  wore,  wfllf,  work,  wh6,  son;   mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  fuU;  try,  S^an.    ».  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  'kw.  ' 


dowry— drabbling 
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d6^-r^,  *  dow-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  dower ; -y.] 
[Dower,  s.] 

1.  A  portion  given  or  received  with  a  wife  ; 
a  dower, 

"  with  bim  the  portion  and  sinew  of  hur  fortune,  her 
nmrriage  dowry." — Shakesp.:  Meaxurc  for  Jfeasure, 

*  2.  A  gift  or  reward  given  for  a  wife. 

J      "  Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift  and  I  will 
give,  it  thee."— ff  en.  xxxiv.  12. 

'    3.  A  fortune  or  blessing  given ;  an  endow- 
ment, a  portion. 

"And  Leah  said,  Qod  hath  endued  me  with  a  good 
doy>ry."~Qen.  xxi.  20. 

*  d4$^se  (1),  v.t,    [DouaE.] 

''dd^8e(2),  ""doiisSiV.^  [Dush.]  To  strike 
or  slap  in  the  face. 

*  dd^se,  5.  [Dowse  (2),  vj\  A  slap  on  the 
fkce^    (Lit.  &  jig.) 

'      "  Humph  I  that's  another  dowse  for  the  Baronet." — 
Coleman  :  Poor  Gentleman,  iv.  L 

*  dl$^-Set,  s.      [DOUCET.] 

*  d6\^S'-ing,  2?r.  ■par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dowse,  v.} 

[   A.  &  B,  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Dousing  ((l.v.). 
'   dowslng-chook,  a.    [DousiNa-oHocK.] 
dd^St,  a.    [Dowse  (2),  v.} 

*  ddrtrt,  v.t.    [Dodbt,  v.] 

^S^rt-it,  pa.  par.  or  a,  [Dowt,  v.]  Feared, 
redoubted. 

[  "  That  he  wes  the  maiat  dowtit  man 

That  in  Carrik  lywyb  than." 

Barbov/r :  Bruce,  v.  507, 
dOX-O-log'-i-a,  s.    [Gr.,  from  5o^a  {doxa)  = 
jwaise,  and  Aeyw  (legd)=  to  say,  to  proclaim.] 
The  Doxology  (q.v.). 

doxologla  magna,  s.  The  version  of 
the  angels'  hymn,  "Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo," 
simg  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

*  dox-o-log'-i-cal,  a.  [Eng.  doxolog{y);  -ical.) 
Pertaining  to  or  o'f  the  nature  of  a  doxology  ; 
giving  praise  to  God. 

"  The  three  flret  collects  are  noted  to  be  doxological." 
l—Booper:  On  Lent,  p.  368. 

* dox-^r-CH-|;ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  doxolog(y);  -ize.] 
To  give  glory  to  Qod,  as  in  a  doxology. 

*  4^x-6l'-d-giz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dox- 

OLOOIZE.] 

A,&  "B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particvp.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  giving 
praise  to  God,  as  in  a  doxology. 

dSx-dl'-O-g^,  s.  [Gr.  So^okoyCa  (doxologia), 
ftom  Sd^a  (doxa)  =  praise,  and  \iy(o  (lego)  =  to 
say,  to  tell;  Fr.  doxologie.] 
•  1.  Gen. :  A  hymn  of  praise  or  glory  to  God. 
"  Dartd  breaks  forth  into  these  triumphant  praiaea 
and  doxologies.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who 
haa  kept  me  this  day  from  shedding  blood,  and  from 
avenging  myaelf  with  mine  own  hand."— SoweA. 

2.  Spec. :  The  hymn  or  song  of  praise— the 
"  Gloria  Patri  "—used  at  the  end  of  the  Psalms 
i^  the  Christian  Church ;  also  any  metrical 
form  of  the  same.    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

*dSx'-^,  s.  [Adimin.  from  dwcfc(q.v.).]  A 
mistress,  a  prostitute,  a  loose  woman. 

i  "Doxy,  MoU.  what's  that  I" 

"Uls  wenob." 
JUiddleton  and  Dekker  :  Roaring  Qirl,  1. 1. 

ddx'-^,  doz-ye,  a.  [Prob.  connected  with 
dx>ze  (q.v.).]    Lazy,  restive,  slow.    (Scotch.) 

d^lt,  a.    [Etym.  uncertain.]    Stupid,  daaed. 

,        "  Wao  worth  that  brandy,  bumiDg  trash  I 
Fell  eource  o'  mony  a  pain  and  bnuh  I 
Twins  monie  a  poor,  dt^ft,  drucken  haah." 
„    -  >-^  ,i/  ,„  Bums :  Scotch  Drink. 

*  dW-lyf  ;>.    [Doily.] 

doze,  v.i.  &  t.  ricel.  dusa  =  to  doze ;  Dan. 
dose;  Sw.  dial.,  dusa;  cf.  A.S.  £JMJa55=stupid, 
stupefied  ;  Dut.  dwaas  =  foolish ;  Dan  do§  =^ 
drowsiness.  Connected  with  dizzy,  and  pro- 
bably also  with  daze.  (Skeat.)'] 
A.  InPra/tisitive : 

1.  To  slumber,  to  sleep  lightly. 

"There  was  no  sleeping  under  his  roof:  if  he  hap- 
pened to  doze  a  little,  the  jolly  cobler  waked  him."— 
L'£strange. 

2.  To  live  or  pass  one's  time  in  a  drowijy 
mauner ;  to  live  in  a  state  of  sleepy  inaction. 

"To  the  banks  where  bards  departed  doze. 
They  led  him  soft,"       Pope :  Dunciad,  ii.  321. 


3.  A  bojr's  top  is  said  to  doze^  or  sleep, 
when  its  motion  is  so  rapid,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  equable,  that  it  scarcely  seems  to 
move  at  all. 

B.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  stupefy  ;  to  make  dull  or  stupid. 

"  Two  satyrs,  on  the  ground 
Stretched  at  his  ease,  their  sire  Sileuus  found 
Dozed  with  his  fumes,  and  heavy  with  his  load." 

Lryden :  Virgil,  EcL  vL  19-2L 
2.  To  spend  or  pass  in  drowsy  inaction, 
"  Chiedess  armies  dosed  out  the  campaign, 
And  navies  yawned  for  orders  on  the  main." 

Pope :  Dwndad,  iv.  617,  618. 

doze-brown, ».  Snuff-coloured.  (Scotch.) 

doze,  s.    [Doze,  v.]    A  light  sleep  or  slumber  ; 
a  nap. 

"  He  wraps  himself  up  in  his  own  warm  skin,  and 
enjoys  a  comfortable  doze.  —Knox:  Eaaays,  tc 


,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Doze,  -y.] 

A,  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  things  that  are  un- 
soimd  :  as,  dozed  timber,  a  doz^  rope.  &c. 
(Scotch.) 

doz -en,  *  dos-ain,  *,dos-ein,  *  dos-eine, 
*dos-eyn,  ""dos-eyne,  *doz-eyne, 
*dus-zeyne,  a.  &  s.  [0.  Fr.  dosaine, 
dozaine ;  Fr.  douzaine,  fi'om  0.  Fr.  doze ;  Fr. 
douze  =  twelve,'  with  suff.  -ain  =?  Lat.  anus, 
from  Lat.  duodedm  =  twelve  :  duo  =  two,  and 
decern  =  ten;  Sp,  doce-na;  ItaL  dozzina;  Ger, 
dutzend.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Twelve  in  number. 

"We  cannot  lodge  and  board  a  dozen  or  fourteen 
gentlewomen."— 5fta*e«p.;  Eenry  V.,  ii,  1. 

2.  Fig. ;  Agi-eat  number;  indefinitely  many. 

B.  As  substantive ; 
I,  Literally: 

1.  A  collection  or  aggregate  of  twelve 
things. 

"By  putting  twelve  units  together  we  have  the  com- 
plex idea  of  a  dozen." —Locke. 

2.  Followed  by  of. 

"Some  six  or  seven  dozen  qf  3cote."~ahake8P. : 
1  Senry  IV.,  il  4. 

n.  Fig. :  An  indefinite  number,  generally 
implying  a  large  quantity, 

"Knock  them  down  by  the  dozens."— 3hake^.: 
Senry  Vllf.,  v.  4.  ^ 

doz'-er,  s.  [Eng.  doz(e);  -en]  One  who  dozes 
or  passes  his  time  in  drowsy  inaction, 

"Calm,  even-tempered  dozers  through  life."— 
Joanna  BaUHe, 

*  do -zi-en,  s.  [Lat.  decern,  =  ten.]  A  terri- 
tory, a  jurisdiction.    (Wharton.) 

*  do'-zin-er,  s.    [Deciner.] 

*  doz'-i-nSss,  5.  [Eng.  dozy ; -ness.l  Drowsi- 
ness, 


"  A  man,  by  a  .violent  fit  of  the  gout  in  his  limbs, 

finds  a  doziTiess  in  his  head,  or  a  want  of  appetite." 

Locke:  Human  (Understanding,  bk.  iL,  cb.  ttj. 

doz'-ing,  pr.  par.,  u,.,  &  s.    [Doze,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  .4s  pr.  par.  c&  partidp.  ad^.  ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  slumbering;  » 
doze,  a  light  sleep, 

"  Nor  yet  the  dozings  of  the  clerk  are  sweet, 
Compared  with  the  repose  the  Sofa  yieida." 

Cinoper  :  Task,  L  100,  lOL 

doz*-^,  a.  [Eng.  d4)z(e) ;  -y.]  Sleepy,  drowsy, 
lethargic,  heavy,  sluggish. 

"  The  yawning  youth,  scarce  half  awake,  essays 
His  lazy  limos  and  dozy  head  to  raise." 

Dryden :  Persitu,  sat  Hi. 

*doz'-zle,  V.t.  [A  freq.  from  doze,  v.  (q.v.)] 
To  render  stupid  ;  to  stupefy, 

"In  such  a  perplexity  every  man  asks  his  fellow 
What's  beati  to  be  done  ?  and  being  dozzled  with  fear 
thinks  every  man  wiser  than  himselt"— Jacfte*-  Life 
<y  WiUiams,  pt  a,  p.  142.  -^^ 

Dp.    [See  def.] 

Chem.:  The  symbol  used  to  denote  the 
newly-discovered  metal,  decipium  (q.v.). 

drS.b  (1),  s.  [Gael,  drabag  =  a  slattern  ;  Ir. 
d/rdbog,  from  Ir.  drab  =  a  spot,  a  stain  ] 
[Draff.] 

1.  A  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

"If  your  worahip  will  take  order  for  the(2ra6«  and 
the  knaves,  you  need  not  to  fear  the  bawda  "— 
Shdkesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  i, 

2.  A  slattern,  a  slut,  a  sloven. 

"  So  at  an  Irish  funeral  appears 
A  train  of  drabs  with  mercenary  tears. " 

Mng:  Art  of  Cookery,  556,  557, 


dr&b  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  wooden 
box  used  in  salt-works  for  holding  the  s&lt 
taken  from  the  boiling-pans. 

dr^b  (3),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  drap  =  cloth,  from  Low 
Lat.  drappum,  accus.  of  drappus  —  cloth.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Fabric:  A  thick  woollen  cloth  of  a  dun 
colour,  inclining  to  reddish -brown. 

2.  A  dull  brown  or  dun  colour, 

3.  A  spot,  a  stain. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  a  dull  brown  or  dull 
colour,  like  the  cloth  so  called. 

"  The  colouring  of  the  scenery  is  simple  enough — 
namely,  plain  drab." — A  Month  in  the  Camp  b^ore 
Sebastopol  (1855),  p.  5L 

drab-colour,  s.    The  same  as  Dkab,  s.  2, 

drab-coloured,  a.  Of  a  drab  or  dull 
brown  colour. 

"Dressed  in  a  dark,  drab-coloured  coout."— Sterne : 
Sentimental  Jov/mey  ;  The  Mystery. 

dr&b  (1),  V.t.    [Dbab  (3),  s.]    To  spot,  to  stain. 

*drS.b(2),  v.i.  [Drab  (1),  s.]  To  follow  or 
associate  with  loose  women. 

"  0,  he's  the  most  com'teous  physician. 
You  may  drink  or  drab  in'a  company  freely." 
Beav/m.  &  Flet.  :  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iv.  2. 

dra'-ba,  s.  [Latinized  form  of  Gr.  Bpd^r)  (drabei 
=  a  cruciferous  plant,  Lepidium  draba,  npt 
the  genus  defined  below.] 

Bot. :.  Whitlow  Grass,  a  genus  of  Crucifers, 
family  Alyssidse.  The  fruit  is  an  oval  or 
oblong  silicule,  compressed  or  with  the  valves 
slightly  convex,  one-nerved  at  the  base,  nerved 
or  veined  upwards,  with  many  seeds.  Hooker 
and  Arnott  admitted  five  British  species,  thus 
arranged :  (1)  Petals  deeply  cloven,  white  (Ero- 
phila),  Draba  -yema  ;  (2)  petals  slightly  emar- 
ginate,  yellow,  style  elongated  (Aizopsis),  D. 
aizoides ;  and  (3)  petals  slightly  emarginate  or 
entu-e  white,  style  very  short,  D.  rwpestris, 
vncana,  and  muralis.  Bentham  has  the  same 
species,  only  he  calls  D.  rupestris  D.  hirta, 
and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  makes  Erophila  into 
a  distinct  genus,  placing  under  it  one  species, 
Erophila  verjia,  with  three  sub-species.  [Ero- 
phila.] 

*  drSib'-ber,  s.  [Eng,  draft,  v.  ;  -er.]  0|ie 
who  frequents  or  associates  with  loose  women. 

"  I  know  him  weU 
For  a  most  insatiate  drabber." 

Matsinger :  City  Madam,  iv.  2. 

,  ..       .A  dimin.  from  drab  (3),   s. 

(q.v.).l    '  A    drab  twilled  linen,    principally 

used  for '-   ~~»~—j= -   

duck. 

"Some  were  aa  usual  in  whit«y-brown  smocks  of 
drabbet.  —Hardy  :  Far  from  the  Madding  Cr'mBd."— 
ch.  ix. 

*  dr^b'-bing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Drab,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  .4s  pr.  pa/r,  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb), 

_  C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  asso- 
ciating with  loose  women. 

*T,"  uV^?.*^  ^  ^^°B^*  **^  drhiking,  (tabbing,  or 
the  like."— Sir  T.  Herbert.-  Travels,  p.  Sm. 

*  dra,b'-b£fth,  *  drab-biahe,  a.  [Eng.  (fo-a& 
(1),  s. ;  -ish.]  Like  a  drab  or  slut,  slovenly, 
sluttish. 

"  I  markte  the  drahbishe  BoroererB, 
And  harde  their  dlsmall  spelL"  -  'Z 

Dramt:  Horace;  Satires,  L  8. 

*  drS,b -ble,  s.    [Drabble  (1),  v.]     Dirt. 

"  Some  fierce  methodistlcal  droBftfe." 

Wpolcot :  P.  Findar,  p.  54.    {Davies.) 

dr&b'-ble  (i),  *  dra-ble,  v.t,  [A  freq.  form, 
from  dra&  (1),  s.  (q.v.).]  i.         -a         -» 

1.  To  draggle  or  make  dirty,  as  by  dragging 
through  mud,  water,  or  dirt ;  to  befoul. 

2.  To  besmear. 

"  She  drabbled  them  cure  wi'  a  black  tade's  blude. 
An'  baked  a  bannock,  an'  oa'd  it  gude." 
Rem.  of  Nithsdale  Song  ;  The  Witch  Cake,  p.  288. 

*  3.  To  make  limp  or  draggled  with  wet. 
"Spreading  their  drabbled  sailes  in  the  full  clua 
abroad  a-drying."— Jra*A«  .■  Lenten  Stuffe.    {Davies^ 

drS,b-ble  (2),  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 
fish  for  barbels  with  a  rod  and  long  line  passed 
through  a  piece  of  lead. 

drab'-bler  (1),  s.  [Eng.  dnibhl^e)  (2),  v.  :  -er.A 
One  who  drabbles  for  barbeL 

dr^b'-bler  (2), «.    [Dbabler.] 

dr&b'-blmg  (1),  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.  [Drabble, 
(1).  v.-\ 


dr^b'-bet,  s.       [A  dimin.  from  drab  (3),   s. 
/•n  V  1 1      A    drab  twilled  linen,    principally 
men's  gabardines;    a  coarse  linen 


b^,  b^;  poiit,  jd^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus, 
-ciau.  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon.  -sion  =  shun 


chin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst,  ph  =  f. 
-tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -cious,  -tious.  -slous  =  slius.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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drabbling— draft 


A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  draggling  or  making 
dirty  or  befouling. 

drab'-bling  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Drabble 
(2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  fishing  for  barbel 
with  a  rod  and  long  hne. 

drab'-ler,  dr^b'-bler,  s.    [Drab  (2),  s.] 
Navt.  :  A   piece    of   canvas  laced  on   the 
bonnet  of  a  sail,  being  an  extension  of  the 
bonnet,  as  the  latter  is  of  the  sail  proper. 

dra-^ss'-na,  5.  [Lat.  dracaina;  Gv.  SpdKaiva 
(drakaina)  —  a  she-dragon,  from  SpaKiov  (dra- 
Icdn)  =  a  dragon.  The  genus  is  so  named 
because  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  several 
species,  formerly  used  as  an  astringent,  was 

,   called  dragon's  blood.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Liliacese,  tribe  Asparagea;. 

t  Perianth  inferior  six-partite,  with  nearly  erect 
segments  and  stamens,  six  inserted  in  them  ; 
filaments  thickened  in  the  middle  anthers ; 
linear  style  one,  stigma  trifid  ;  ovules,  three- 
celled,  three-seeded ;  fruit,  a  berry,  with  one, 
two,  or  rarely  three  perfect  seeds.  Formerly, 
the  genus  was  so  defined  as  to  include  nearly 
or  quite  thirty  species.  Paxton's  Botankal 
Dictionary  (ed.  Hereman,  a.d.  1868),  enume- 
rated twenty-seven  as  known  in  Britain  ;  now 
all  these  are  relegated  to  neighbouring  genera 
except  the  one  well-known  Draccena  draco, 
or  Dragon-tree,  sometimes  seen  in  its  young 
state  in  our  stoves,  but  which  requires  to  be 
studied  in  its  native  country,  the  Canary 
Islands.  Commencing  as  an  unbranched 
endogen  with  linear  entire  evergreen  sheathing 
leaves,  which  leave  annular  scars  as  they 
fall  annually,  it  continues  to  advance  slowly 
to  maturity,  the  process,  it  is  said,  taking 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years.  Then  the  leaf 
scai-s  are  gradually  obliterated,  and  bi-anches 
begin  to  be  put  forth.  Next  a  glorious  panicle 
of  inflorescence  appears  at  the  apex  of  the 
stem,  the  individual  flowers  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  small  and  greenish-white.  At  an 
indefinitely  long  period  it  begins  to  decay, 
which  in  some  cases  it  does  so  slowly  that  it 
seems  as  if  death  would  never  supervene.  The 
celebrated  Dragon-tree  of  Teneriffe  was  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  Bethencourt  in 
1402  or  1406  described  it  as  old  and  hollow. 
It  had  changed  but  little  from  that  time  till 
its  destruction  in  1867.  {Dragon' s-hlood  tree.) 
It  was  between  70  and  75  feet  high,  with  a 
circumference  at  the  base  of  about  46^. 
D.  draco  furnishes  one  of  the  resins  called 
Dragon's-blood  (q.v.).  The  tree  called  D.  ter- 
■minalis,  mentioned  by  Lindley  and  others  as 
furnishing  the  Ti  plant  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  was  next  named  Cordyli-m  terminalis, 
and  is  now  denominated  Calodracon  terminalis. 

dra'-cantlif  s.  [Tragacanth.]  Gum-traga- 
canth. 

^racbm  (ch  silent),    drS>cb'-nia,  s.    [Gr. 

Spaxp--^  (_drachvw),  from  Spitro-o^iai  (drassoTiiai) 
=  to  hold  in  the  hand,  and  so,  strictly,  as 
much  as  one  can  hold  in  the  hand.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Of  both  forms: 

(1)  An  Attic  weight,  about  66  gr.  avoir- 
dupois. 

(2)  An  Eginetan  weight,  about  110  gr. 
avoirdupois. 

(3)  A  silver  coin,  worth  six  oboli,  i.e.,  9|d. 
nearly,  and  so  about  equal  to  the  Koman 
denarius. 

"  To  every  Ronuin  citizen  he  gives. 
To  every  several  man  seventy-five  dracAmo*." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  CcEsar,  iii.  2, 

2,  (Of  the  form  drachm) :  The  same  as  Dram, 
s.  (q.v.) 

*  II.  Fig.  :  A  small  quantity. 

"  I've  "but  a  drachm  of  learning  and  less  wit" 

Drome  :  To  hU  Friend,  Mr.  J.  B. 

dra-9i'-na,   drSr^'-ine,    s.     [Gr.   hpoxaiva. 

{drakaina)  =  a  she-dragon.] 

Cherfi.  :  The  resin  obtained  on  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution 
of  dragon's-blood  in  alcohol.  It  unites  with 
the  acid,  forming  a  yellowish-red  powder, 
which  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  yellow 
solution,  which  is  reddened  by  alkalies. 


'  dracke, 


[Drake.] 


dra'-co,  s.  [Lat,  Gr.  SpdK(ov  (draJton)  =  a 
dragon  (q.v.).] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  kind  of  luminous  exhala- 
tion, or  ignis  fatuics,  arising  from  marshy 
places. 

II.  Technically ; 

1.  Astron. :  [Dragon.] 

2.  Zool  :  [Dragon.] 

dra-co-9eplL'-a-luin,   s.      [Gr.   SpdKiov 

(drakoii)  =  a  dragon,  and  K€^d\r}  (ke]yhal^)  —  a 
head.] 

Bot.:  Dragon's-head  :  a  genus  of  annual  and 
perennial  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Labiatse.  D.  canariense  is  the  Canary  balm  of 
Gilead.  The  plants  are  odoriferous,  and  are 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

dra-cd'-m-an,  a.  [From  Draco,  the  Athenian 
lawgiver,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff'.  -ian."]  The  same  as 
Draconic  (2)  (q.v.) 

dra-con'-ic  (1),  a.  [Gr.  Spawwi/  (drakdn)  =  a 
dragon,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff".  -ic]  Pertaining  to 
the  constellation  Draco,  or  the  Dragon. 

dra-con'-ic  (2),  u,  [From  Draco,  an  Athenian 
legislator,  who  flourished  about  e.g.  621. 
When  archon  he  made  a  code  of  laws,  which, 
on  account  of  their  severity,  were  said  to  be 
written  in  characters  of  blood;  hence,'  the 
term  was  applied  to  any  very  severe  or 
sanguinary  law  or  rule.]  Very  severe,  crael, 
or  sanguinary. 

"  The  blaaphemy  of  laws 
Making  kings'  rights  divine,  by  some  draconic  clause." 
Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iii  64. 

draconic  acid^s.    [Anisic  acid.] 

* dra-c6n'-ic-al» a.  [Eng.  draconic; -ah]   The 

same  as  Draconic  (2)  (q.v.) 

*  drar-c6n'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  draconical ; 
-ly.]  In  a  draconic  manner  ;  after  the  manner 
of  Draco  ;  severely. 

"In  the  star-chamber  alike  draconicaUy  su^Tc\li. 
oMB."~WoUey  and  Laud,  1641  [Harl,  Misc.  iv.  509). 
(Da  vies.] 

dra-con'-i-dse^  s.  pi.    [Lat.  draco  (genit.  dra- 

conis)  =  a  dragon,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -idee.] 

Zool. :  In  some  classifications,  a  family  of 

lizards,  type  Draco.     It  is  generally,  however, 

merged  in  the  Agamidse. 

dra-Con-i'-nSB,  s.  pi.  [Lai.  draco  (genit. 
draconis),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -ince.] 

Zool, :  A  sub-faraily  of  Agaraidffi,  type  Draco. 
[Dragon.] 

dra-co'-nme,  s.     [Gr,  SpaKwr  (drakon)  =  a 

dragon,    and   Eng.   suff.   -iite  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 
The  same  as  Dracina  (q.v.) 

*  dra-con'-tic,  a.  [From  Lat.  caput  draconis 
=  £he  dragon's  head,  a  name  given  to  one  of 
the  nodes  of  the  lunar  orbit.] 

Astron.  :  Belonging  to  that  space  of  time  in 
which  the  moon  performs  one  entire  revolu- 
tion. 

*  dra-con'-tine,  a.  [Gr.  ^paxuiv' {drakdn), 
genit.  SpoKovTos  {drakontos)  =  a  dragon,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ine.}  Belonging  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  dragon. 

drar-con'-ti-um  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Lat.  dra- 
cSntium;  Gr.  SpoKovriov  (drakontion)=a.  plant, 
Dracnnculus  vulgaris  :  this  is  not  the  modern 
genus  Dracontium.] 

Bot. :  Agenus  of  Orontiaceae,  tribe  Oronticese. 
The  si^athe  is  cymbiform,  the  spadix  cylindri- 
cal, covered  with  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
perianth  7  to  9-parted,  stamens  7  to  9,  anthers 
2-celIed,  ovary  2  to  3-celled,  each  cell  containing 
a  pendulous  ovule,  fruit  baccate,  1  to  3-seeded, 
Dracontium  polyphyllum  is  an  antispasmodic 
and  an  expectorant.  It  grows  in  India,  Japan, 
&c.  The  American  skunk  cabbage  was 
formerly  referred  to  this  genus;  it  is  now 
called  Syraphcarpus  fmtidus. 

dra^c6n'-yl,  s.    [Dragon's-blood.] 

dra-ciin-cu'-le-SB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  drac^inculus, 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -cce.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Araceas.  Stamens  and 
pistils  numerous,  with  the  rudimentary  organs 
interposed ;  spadix  naked  at  the  extremity. 
Cells  of  the  anthers  larger  than  the  connec- 
tive.   (Lindley.) 

dra-cunc'-u-Ius,  s.  [Lat.,  dimin.  of  draco= 
a  dragon.    A  plant  the  same  as  Dracontium. 


Modern  botanists  make  the  two  genera  dir- 
ferent.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Araceae,  the  typical  one 
of  the  tribe  Dracunculese  (q.v.).  Dracmicndua 
mtlgaris,  formerly  called  Arum  dracmiculus^ 
is  well  known  in  British  gardens.  It  has  a 
spotted  stem  and  pedately  divided  leaves. 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  fish  belonging  to  the  genua 
Callionymus  ;  also  called  Dragonet  (q.v.)i 

3.  Zool.  :  A  species  of  wonn,  Filaria  medi- 
nensis,  which  insinuates  itself  under  the 
human  skin,  causing  a  suppurating  sore.  It 
is  found  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  thence  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  Guinea-worm.  It  is  a 
nematoid,  measuring  from  one  to  six  feet  in 
length,  and  having  the  thickness  of  one-tenth 
of  an  inch.  The  body  is  cylindrical,  tail 
pointed,  and  head  convex,  with  a  central 
mouth,  surrounded  by  papillte. 

dr3,9'~^I,  6.    [Dragon's-blood,] 

^'  drS.d,  *  dradde,  a.    [Dread,  v.] 

1.  Dreaded,  feared. 

"Saw  hyB  people  governed  with  such  justice  and 

f;ood  order,  that  he  was  both  dradde,  aaid  greatly  be- 
oved."—//oUn8hed,  vol.  i.,  d.  2. 

2.  Affrighted,  alarmed. 

dredge,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.  Cf.  dredge  (2),  s.  ] 
Min. :  The  inferior  portions  of  ore  detached 
from  other  portions  by  the  cobbing-hammer. 
The  better  parts  are  known  as  prill. 

*draflf,*draf,*draffe,* draughts.  [Not 
found  in  A.S.,  but  probably  an  English  word  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  draf  —  swill,  hog's-wash ; 
Sw.  &  Icel.  draf  =  grains,  husks  ;  Dan.  drav 
=  dregs,  lees  ;  Gael,  drabh  =  draff,  grains  of 
malt ;  Ger.  trdber  =  grains.    (Skeat.)] 

1.  Lit. :  The  refuse  or  grains  of  malt  after 
brewing  or  distilling  ;  lees,  dregs,  refuse  gene^ 
rally ;  hog's-wash. 

"  'Tis  old  but  true,  Still  swine  eat  all  the  draff:" 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 

2.  Fig.:  The  dregs  or  refuse  of  anything; 
anything  vile  and  worthless. 

"All  maner  monkes  and  fryers  'and  like  draffe."— 
TyndaU :  }yorkes,  p.  359. 

drafif-clieap,  u.  Low-priced,  as  though 
cheap  as  grains. 

"  Thanks  ia  but  a  draff-cheap  phrase, 
0'  little  value  now-a-days. 

TaimahilZ:  Poems,  p.  103. 

draff-pock,  s.    A  sack  for  carrying  grains. 

"Their  draff-pock  that  will  clog  behind  them  all 
their  d3.ys."~Rutherford  :  Letlert,  pt.  L,  lett.  50. 

draff-sack,  "^  draf-sak,  s. 

Literally : 

1.  A  sack  for  carrying  grain,  &c. 

"  I  lye  as  a  draf-sak  in  my  bed." 

Chaucer :  C.  T. ,  4,206. 

*  2.  A  gross,  greedy  fellow. 

"  I  bade  menne  to  approche,  and  not  doungehylles 
or  draffe-sackes." — ITdal :  A2>ophth.  of  Erasmus,  p.  93. 

^  draff -ish,  «.     [Eng.   draff;  -ish.]     "Worth- 
less, vile. 

"The  draffish  declaracyoos  of  my  lorde  Boner."*— 
Bale :  Yet  a  Course,  fol.  97  h. 

*  draf-fle,  s.     [A  dimin.   from  draff  (q.v.).] 
Draff,  refuse,  wash. 

*  draffie-sacked,  a.  Filled  with  draff;  or 
hog's-wash. 

"Enforcing  his  own  stinking  and  draffle-sa^ked 
belly."— iffecoii ;  Works,  ii.  59L 


*  draf-fSr,  a.      [Eng.  draff; 
like  draff,  coarse. 


/.]     Worthless, 


"The  drega  and  draffy  part,  disgrace  and  iealousy." 
Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Island  J^rincest,  iiL  3. 

draft,  *  drafte,  s.  &  «..    [A  corruption  of 
draught  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  substantive : 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  drawing  or  dlragging 
a  load  or  vehicle ;  draught. 

(2)  A  drawing,  plan,  or  delineation  of  a  da- 
sign  on  paper. 

(3)  The  first  sketch  or  outlines  of  any  writ- 
ing or  document,  containing  the  heads  and 
principal  details  of  the  contents. 

"In  the  original  draft  of  the  instructions  was  a 
curious  paragraph." — Macaultiy :  Hist.  £ng.,  eh.  xxlii. 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(5)  A  current  of  air ;  a  draught. 

(6)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3, 


f^te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  ==  e.     ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 


draft— drag 
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*  (7)  A  Jakes,  a  privy.     [Draught.] 

"ThiscommaulcnCionhaddehe  Bittyiufc  on a,drafte.' 
•^Eall :  Richard  IJL  (au.  1). 

*  2.  Fig. :  Aim,  purpose,  stratagem,  allure- 
jment. 

"  By  hia  false  allurements'  wylie  draft, 
\  Had  thousand  women  of  their  love'beraft." 

Spender:  F,  Q.,  IV,  ii.  10, 
11.  Technically : 

1.  Banking,  &c. : 

(1)  A  written  order  for  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  addressed  to  some  person  who 
holds  money  in  trust,  or  who  acts  in  the 
capacity  of  agent  or  servant  of  the  drawer. 
Documents  of  this  kind  often  pass  between  one 
department  of  a  hank  or  mercantile  house 
and  some  other  department,  and  are  distin- 
guished from  hills  of  exchange  and  cheques, 
in  not  being  drawn  upon  a  debtor.    (Bithell.) 

"It  is  essential  to  the  character  of  a  bill  that  it 
should  be  addressed  to  a  person  who  owes  the  money 
as  a  debtor.  If  the  order  d«  addressed  to  a  person  who 
merely  holds  the  money  as  a  depositum,  asabaillee, 
or  trustee,  or(agent,  or  servant  of  the  writer,  it  is  not 
a  bill  hut  a  drc^ft." — McLeod. 

(2)  It  is  loosely  and  improperly  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  cheque. 

2.  Comm. ;  An  allowance  made  for  waste  in 
.  goods  sold    by   weight  ;   also  an  allowance 

made   at   the   custom-house  upon  excisable 
goods. 

3.  Mil.  <&  Naval :  A  number  of  men  selected 
for  some  special  purpose  ;  a  selection  of  men 
to  serve  from  an  army  or  part  of  an  army,  or 
from  a  ship  or  depot  to  serve  in  some  otlier 
place  or  ship. 

*  i.  Nazit  :  A  chart. 

"The  drafts  or  sea-plats  being  first  consulted." — 
Dumpier :  Voyages  (an.  16B9). 

5.  Shipbuilding :  The  depth  a  vessel  sinks 
in  the  water  ;  the  draught  of  a  ship. 

6.  Hydrant  Eng.  :  The  combined  sectional 
area  of  the  openings  in  a  turbine  water-wheel ; 
or  the  area  of  opening  of  the  sluice-gate  of  a 
fore-bay. 

%  In  all  senses  the  two  spellings  draji  and 
draught  are  used,  the  former  being  universal 
in  America.  In  England,  except  in  the  senses 
I.  4,  6,  II.  1,  3,  draught  is  the  more  common 
spelling. 

B.  As  adj. :  Employed  for  drawing  a  cart, 
vehicle,  &c.  (now  written  draught). 

draft-horse,  s.    [Draught-horse.] 

*  draft-house,  s.    [Draught-house.] 


draft-ox, 


[Draught-ox.] 


"  Ulysses  and  oJd  Nestor  yoke  you  like  draft  oxen, 
and  make  you  ploueh  uj)  thffwair.  — SAaftcjp. ;  TroUus 
&  Cressida,  ii.  1.    (Folio.) 

draft,  v.t.    [Draft,  s.] 

L  Ordinary  Language .' 

1.  To  draw  a  draft  or  outline  of,  to  de- 
lineate. 

2.  To  draw  up  a  first  sketch  or  outline  of  a 
document,  giving  the  heads  and  principal 
details. 

3.  To  compose,  write,  or  draw  up  :  as,  To 
draft  a  lease. 

4.  To  draw  and  despatch  any  number  from 
a  body,  society,  or  collection,  for  service  or 
work  elsewhere.  [II.] 

"  Whence  they  drci^eed  novioes  to  supply  their  col- 
leges aad  temples.  "—i7oiweii;  Dictionary, 
II.  Mil.  &  Nav. :  To  select  or  draw  from  a 
military  or  naval  force  or  establishment  a 
number  of  men  to  be  despatched  for  service 
in  some  other  place  or  ship. 

draft'-ed,  j:)A.  par.  &  a.    [Draft,  v.] 

draft'-ing,  pr. par.^  «.,  &  s.     [Draft,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  substantive ,' 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  drawing  up  a 
sketch,  outline,  or  draft. 

2.  Mil.  &  Nav. :  The  act  of  selecting  and 
despatching  drafts  of  men  for  duty  elsewhere. 

drafts,  s.  pi.    [Draught,  s.] 

drafts'-man,  s.  [Eng.  draft,  s.,  and  man.]  One 
who  draws  designs  or  plans ;  a  draughtsman 
(q.v.). 

^  draft'-ir  (1),  a.  [Eng.  draft,  s.  A  I.  1  (7) ;  -j/.] 
Filthy,  vile,  worthless  ;  fitted  for  a  jakes. 
"  Which  all  within  is  drafty  sluttish  geare, 
Fit  for  the  oven  or  the  kitchen  flre.'^ 

Hall :  Satires,  v.  2. 


draft'-y(2),  a.    [Draughty.] 

drag,  *drag-gyii,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.s.  drof/an, 
cogn.  withDut.  drai7e/i=to  carry  or  bear;  Dan. 
drage  =  to  draw  ;  Icel.  draga  =  to  draw  ; 
Goth,  dragan;  Sw.  draga;  O.  H.  Ger.  tragan  ; 
Ger.  trageii.]    [Draw.] 

A,  Transitive : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  pull,  haul,  or  draw  along  the  ground 
by  main  force. 

"  Draggyn  or  drawyn.    Trajiao."— Prompt.  Pare. 

2.  To  pull,  haul,  or  draw  by  force. 

"  The  heroearose,  and  dragged  him  from  the  hall." 
Pope  :  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxi.  320. 

3.  To  break  up,  as  land,  by  drawing  over  it 
a  heavy  drag  or  harrow. 

i.  To  draw  or  haul  up. 

"  And  the-other  disciples  came  in  a  little  ship  .  .  . 
dragging  the  net  with  nshes. "—yoAn  xxi.  8. 

5.  To  search  or  explore,  as  a  river,  a  pond, 
&c.,  with  a  hooked  instrument,  to  recover  a 
body  or  article  lost. 

*  6.  To  put  a  drag  on,  to  retard  with  a  drag. 
"  Our  endeavours  must  be  to  drag  the  wheels." — 

Southey :  Letters,  iv.  156. 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  draw,  to  impel. 

"  My  affairs  drag  me  homeward."  —  Shakesp. : 
Winter's  Talc  I  2. 

2.  To  draw  along  contemptuously  as  a 
thing  unworthy  to  be  carried. 

"  He  triumphs  in  St.  Austin's  opiuion  ;  anJ  is  not 
only  content  to  drag  me  at  his  chariot-wheels,  but  he 
makes  a  shew  of  me." — Stillingfieet. 

3.  To  draw  along  or  consume  slowly  or 
painfully. 

"  "Tis  long  since  I,  for  my  celestial  wife. 
Loathed  by  the  gods,  have  dragged  a  lingering  life." 
JOrydcJi :  Virgil ;  ^neid  li.  876,  877. 

*  i.  To  keep  back,  to  retard. 

"  What  imx>edimeuts  drag  back  our  expedition." 
Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  iv.  8. 

5.  To  search  painfully  and  carefully ;  to  rack. 
"  While  I  dragged  my  brains  for  such  asong." 

Tennyson :  Princess,  iv.  136. 

6.  To  execute  or  perform  too  slowly ;  to 
perform  in  too  slow  time. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  .* 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  trail  or  be  drawn  along  the  ground, 
aa  a  dress. 

"  From  hence  are  heard  the  groans  of  ghosts,  the  pains 
Of  sounding  lashes,  and  of  dragging  chains," 

Dryden:  Virgil;  ^Eneidvi,  752,  753. 

(2)  To  fish,  or  search  for  anything  with  a 
hooked  instrument  or  diag,  as  in  a  river, 
pond,  &c. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  move  slowly  or  heavily,  to  linger. 
"The  day  drags  through,  though  storms  keep  out 

the  sun."  Byron  :  Childe  IlarolX,  iii.  32. 

(2)  To  go  too  slowly  ;  to  keep  behind  in 
singing. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Naut. :  To  give  way  and  lose  hold  :  said 
of  an  anchor. 

2.  Carpentry :  (See  extract). 

"A  door  is  said  to  drag,  when  by  its  ill  haugijig 
upon  its  hinges,  the  bottom  edge  of  the  door  rides  in 
its  sweep  upon  the  floor."— J^ozon  .■  Mechanical  Exer^ 
cises. 

IT  For  the  diftference  between  to  drag  and  to 
draw,  see  Draw. 

If  To  drag  the  anchor : 

Naut.  :  Applied  to  a  ship  which  moves  from 
its  moorings,  owing  to  the  anchor  failing  to 
keep  its  hold  on  the  bottom. 

dr^g,  *  dr&gg,  s.    [Drag,  v.] 
I.  Ordiiuiry  language : 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  Anything  which  serves  to  retard  the 
progress  of  a  moving  body  [II.  2,  3  (1)]. 

(2)  A  net  or  four-clawed  grapnel  used  in 
dragging  a  pond  or  harbour  to  recover  the 
body  of  a  drowned  person,  or  property  which 
has  been  lost  overboard  ;  a  creeper. 

"  You  may  in  the  morning  find  it  near  to  some  fixed 
place,  and  then  take  it  up  with  a  drag,  or  otherwise." 
—  Walton. 

(3)  A  drag-net  (q.v.). 

"  Casting-nets  were  spread  in  shallow  brooks, 
Drags  ni  the  deep,  and  baits  were  hung  on  hooks," 
Dt^den:  VirgU;  Georgic  L  21S,  214. 

?.,  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  obstacle  to  one's  progress  or  pros- 
perity ;  a  drawback. 


(2)  Slow  or  laborious  motion  or  progress ; 
as,  a  heavy  drag  up-hill. 

*(3)  Anything  serving  to  draw  or  attract; 
an  attraction. 

"  Which  they  used  as  draggs  to  draw  him  into  such 
BiTL."— Good/win :   Works,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  +40, 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Husbandry : 

(1)  A  heavy  description  of  harrow, 

(2)  An  implement  with  hooking  tines  to 
haul  manure  along  the  surface ;  a  manure- 
drag. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  floating  anchor,  usually  a 
frame  of  spars  and  sails,  to  keep  a  ship's  head 
to  the  wind,  and  lessen  the  speed  of  drifting. 
[Drag-anchor.] 

3.  Vehicles : 

(1)  A  shoe  to  receive  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle 
to  stop  its  revolution,  and  by  friction  on 
the  ground  lessen  the  speed  down-hill. 
[Waggon-lock.] 

(2)  A  rough,  heavy  sled  for  hauling  stones, 
timber,  &c.,  off  a  field,  or  to  a  foundation  ;  a 
stone-boat. 

"  The  drag  is  made  somewhat  like  a  low  car ;  it  is 
used  for  the  carriage  of  timber,  and  then  is  drawn  by 
the  handle  by  two  or  more  meu."— J/bxon ;  Mechanical 
Exercises. 

(3)  A  kind  of  four-horse  vehicle  used  by 
sporting  characters. 

i.  Moulding :  The  bottom  part  of  a  mould, 
as  distinguished  from  the  cope. 

5.  Hydr.  Engin. :  A  scoop  having  a  long 
flexible  handle,  and  operated  by  a  winch,  for 
deepening  a  channel,  scraping  a  place  for  a 
submerged  foundation,  or  removing  the  mud, 
&c.,  from  the  inside  of  a  coffer-dam ;  a  form 
of  dredging-machine. 

6.  Sawing :  The  carriage  on  which  a  log  is 
dogged  in  a  veneer  saw-mill.  It  has  two 
motions,  one  past  the  saw  to  yield  a  veneer, 
and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  the  same  and 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  veneer,  plus  the 
width  of  the  kerf.     [Venebr-saw.] 

7.  Masonry :  A  thin,  indented  plate  for 
scraping  and  finishing  the  siu-face  of  soft 
stone. 

8.  Marine  Engineering : 

(1)  The  difference  between  the  speed  of  a 
screw-ship  under  sail,  and  that  of  the  screw 
when  the  ship  outruns  the  latter.     [Slip,] 

(2)  The  difference  between  the  propulsive 
effects  of  the  different  floats  of  a  paddle- 
wheel. 

9.  Fishery:  A  frame  of  iron  with  an  at- 
tached net  to  scrape  up  and  gather  oysters 
by  dragging  upon  the  bed.     [Dredge.] 

10.  Hunt. :  The  same  as  Drag-hunt  (q.v.). 

11.  Music: 

(1)  An  ornament  consisting  of  descending 
notes  in  lute  music. 

(2)  A  rallentando  (q.v.).  (Stainer  t&  Barrett.) 

drag-anchor,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  frame  of  wood,  or  of  spars  clothed 
with  sails,  attached  to  a  hawser,  and  thrown 
overboard  to  drag  in  the  water  and  diminish 
the  lee-way  of  a  vessel  when  drifting,  or  to 
keep  the  head  of  a  ship  to  the  wind  when  un- 
manageable through  loss  of  sails  or  rudder. 
It  was  patented  under  the  name  of  a  drag- 
sheet,  by  Burnet,  in  1826.  When  constructed 
and  carried  as  a  part  of  the  ship's  equipment, 
it  is  made  to  serve  as  a  raft  or  drag  as  may  be 
required ;  but  the  peculiarities  are  generally 
confined  to  means  for  compact  stowage  and  to 
spilling-lines  for  their  recoverj',  either  by  col- 
lapse or  reversal  of  position,  to  enable  them 
to  be  readily  drawn  in  and  hauled  on  board 
after  having  served  their  purpose.  One  edge 
of  the  drag  may  be  weighted,  as  it  is  essential 
that  it  be  submerged,  and  that  it  should 
assume  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  taut 
cable  which  connects  it  to  the  ship. 

drag-bar. 

Rail.  Engin. :  A  strong  iron  rod  with  eye- 
holes at  each  end,  connecting  a  locomotive- 
engine  and  tender  by  means  of  the  drag-bolt 
and  spring, 

drag-bench,  s.  A  bench  on  wliicli  fillets 
of  gold  or  silver  are  drawn  through  an  aper- 
ture, to  bring  them  to  even  and  exact  propor- 
tions.    [Draw-bench.] 

drag-bolt,  s.  The  strong  removable  bolt 
coupling  the  drag-bar  of  a  locomotive  engine 
and  tender  together. 


boU,  b5^ ;  p6ut,  jd^l ;  cat,  96X1,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tlan=  fiihan.     -tion,  -sion=shun; 


9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  aj;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:N:ist.     ph  =  f, 
-tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &q.  =  bel,  del. 
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dragantin— dragon 


as    Drag,  s.,  II.  4 


drag-box,  s. 

Moulding ;   The  sat  ii 
<q.T.). 

drag-chain,  s. 

Rail.  Engin. :  A  strong  chain  attached  to 
the  front  of  the  locomotive-engine  buffer-bar 
to  connect  it  with  any  other  engine  or  tender  ; 
the  chain  attached  to  the  drag-bar  of  goods 
waggons. 

drag-book,  s.  The  drag-hook  ?nd  chain 
are  the  strong  chain  and  hook  attached  to  the 
front  of  the  engine  buffer-bar,  to  connect  it 
with  any  other  locomotive-engine  or  tender  ; 
also  attached  to  the  drag-bar  of  other  railroad 
carriages  on  the  English  system  of  connection. 

drag-hunt»  s.  A  name  given  to  a  hunt 
when  the  trail  has  been  prepared  beforehand 
along  a  certain  course,  by  means  of  dragging 
a  herring  or  other  strongly-scented  substance 
over  the  line. 

drag-link,  s.    A  link  for  connecting  the 
■  cranks  of  two  shafts ;   it  is  used  in  marine 
engines  for  connecting  the  crank  on  the  main- 
shaft  to  that  on  the  inner  paddle-shaft. 

drag-sair,  s.  A  cross-cut  sawing-machine 
in  which  the  effective  stroke  is  on  the  pull 
motion,  not  the  thrust.  The  log  is  ^clamped 
by  levers.  The  saw  is  held  aloft  by  a  stirrup 
while  the  log  is  fed  forward  for  another  cut. 

drag-sheet,  s. 

Naut. :  A  sail  stretched  by  spars  and  thrown 
over  to  windward  to  drag  in  the  water  and 
lessen  the  lee-way  of  a  drifting  vessel.   [Draq- 

ANCHOR.]  ' 

drag-Spring,  s. 

Baihoay  : 

1,  A  spring  attached  to  the  drag-bar  to 
lessen  the  jei'k  when  starting  up  or  increasing 


2.  A  strong  spring  placed  near  the  back  of 
the  tender.  It  is  attached  by  the  ends  to  the 
drag-bar  which  connects  the  engine  and 
tender,  and  by  the  centre  to  the  drag-bar 
which  connects  the  train  to  the  tender,  ac- 
■^  cording  to  the  English  mode. 

drag-Staff,  s. 

Vehicles :  A  pole  pivoted  to  the  hind  axle 
and  trailing  behind  a  waggon  or  cart  in  ascend- 
'  ing  a  hill  or  slope.     Used  to  hold  the  vehicle 
from  rolling  backward  when  temporarily  stop- 
ping on  a  hill  to  rest  the  team. 

"The  coach  wanting  a  drag-ataff.  It  ran  back  in  spite 
of  rU  the  coachman's  skilL" — D^oe :  Tour  through  Qt. 
Britain,  ii.  297. 

dra-gSn'-tin,  s.     [Dracanth.]    a  mucilage  ; 
obtained  from  or  consisting  of  gura-tragacanth. 

*  drS.gge  (1),   *  drage,    s.     [O.  Fr.  drOgie, 
I   dragee,  from  Low  Lat.  dragetum.]    Dredge,  a 

mixture  of  oats  and  barley  sown  together. 
[Dredge,  s.] 

"  Dragge,  Dragetum.  Menglyd  come,  drage  ormest- 
lyou.    Mixtio."— Prompt.  Part). 

*  dr&gge  (2),  ^.    [Dano.] 
dragged,  pa.  pir.  or  a.    [Drag,  v.] 

drSg'-ger,  s.     [Eng.  drag;  -en]     One  who 
I   drags,  pulls,  or  draws. 

drSig'-ging,  jw.  'par.,  it.,  &  s.     [Drag,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  -4,3  2W.  pa/r.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  pulling,  hauling, 

or  drawing  along. 

dragglng-heam,  s. 

Building:  A  dragon-beam  (q.v.) 

drSig'-gle,  vj.  &  i.     [A  frequent,  from  drag, 
V.  (q.v.)] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  dirty  by  dragging  or 
trailing  along  the  ground  ;  to  wet,  to  dirty, 
to  drabble. 

"  You'll  see  s.  draggled  damoel,  here  and  there, 
-  From  BlllingBgata  her  fishy  trafflck  bear." 

Qay  :  Trivia. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  dirty  by  being 
drawn  or  trailed  along  the  ground ;  to  become 
foul.   ■ 

"  Hl»  draggling  tail  hung  in  the  dirt." 

Butler  :  ffudibrat,  it  1. 

draggle-tail,  s.  A  slut,  a  sloven ;  a. 
slovenly,  dirty  woman. 


draggle-tailed,  a.  Sluttish,  slovenly, 
untidy. 

dr^g'-gled  (gled  as  g^ld),  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[Draggle.] 
dr^g'-gling,  pr.  par.,  a,,  &  s.    [Draggle,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .<ls  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst :  The  act  of  making  or  becoming 
dirty  by  being  dragged  or  trailed  in  the  dirt. 

drag'-man,  s.  [Eng.  drag,  and  man.\  A 
fisherman  who  uses  a  dragnet. 

"To  which  may  be  added  the  great  riots,  committed 
by  the  foresters  and  Welsh  on  the  dragmen  ot  Severn." 
—Hale :  Bitt.  Pleas  of  the  Croum,  ch.  xiv.,  §  7. 

dr^g'-net,  s.    [Eng.  drag,  and  net] 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  The  same  as  Drag  s.,  A.  I.  2  (q.v.), 

2.  A  net  intended  to  be  dragged  or  drawn 
along  the  bottom  of  a  river,  pond,  &c.,  for 
the  taking  of  fish. 

"  Some  fishermen,  that  had  been  out  with  a  (frai^nei, 
and  caught  nothing,  had  a  draught  towai-da  the  even- 
ing, which  put  them  in  hope  oi  a  sturgeon  at  last.  "— 
L'£!itrange. 

II.  Fig. :  A  wide  receptacle  or  receiver. 

"  Whatsoever  old  Time,  with  hie  huge  dragnet,  has 
conveyed  down  to  ua  along  the  stream  of  ages."— 
Watte. 

drag -o-man,  *  drog'-man,  s.  [Sp.  dra- 
goTnan  ;  Port,  drogoman  ;  Ital.  dragomanno  ; 
Low  Lat.  dragumanus,  drogaviandus ;  0.  Fr. 
drugJiemant,  drvgemen ;  Fr.  droginan,  from 
Mediaev.  Gr.  Spayov/iei'os  {dragoumenos),  from 
Arab,  tarjumdn  —  an  interpreter.]  A  travel- 
ler's guide,  interpreter,  and  agent ;  an  inter- 
preter attached  to  an  embassy  or  consulate  ; 
a  word  of  common  use  in  Turkey,  the  Levant, 
&c.  The  correct  plural  form  is  dragomans ; 
dragomen,  though  often  used,  is  wrong ;  cf. 
Mussulman.)    [TRucHa^AN,  Targum.] 

drag'-on,  *  drag-oun,  *  drag-un,  s.  &  a. 
[Fr.  dragon,  from  Lat.  draconem,  accus.  of 
draco  ;  Gr.  SpaKwi/  (drakon)  =  a  dragon,  lit. 
the  seeing  one,  from  BepKOfj-ai  (derkomai)  =  to 
see  ;  Sp.  dagon  ;  Port,  dragone  ;  Ital.  dragone, 
drago,  draco;  O.  H.  Gef.  dracho,  tracho ;  Ger. 
drache :  Dut.  draak;  Dan.  drage;  Sw.  drake.] 
A,  ^5  substantive  : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 
"  Lamented  chief  !  it  was  not  given 
To  thee  to  change  the  doom  of  Heaven, 
And  crush  that  dragon  in  its  bii-th," 

ScoU :  Marmion,  iii.  (Introd). 

*  (2)  A  standard.     [Dragon,  s.] 

"Edmond  ydyght  hys  standard  and  hys  dragon  vp 
yeet."  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  303. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  violent,  spiteful  person,  especially  a 
woman  ;  a  virago,  a  duenna. 

*  (2)  A  fiery  shooting  meteor. 

"  Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night" 

Shakeap.  :  Cymbeline,  iL  2. 
n.  Technically : 
1.  Scripture: 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  "[^31? 

(ta7l7l?7l). 

(a)  Some  species  of  venomous  serpent. 
"  Their  wine  is  the  poison  of  dragons,  and  the  cruel 
venom  of  asDS."—DeiU.  xxxii.  33.    (Cf.  also  Fsalm  xci. 
13.J 

(&)  Some  huge  serpent  taken  as  the  symbol 
of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

"Nebuchadrezzar  the  king  ol  Babylon  hath  devoured 
me  .  .  .  he  hath  swallowed  me  up  like  a  (^rajjcm." — 
Jer.  U.  34. 

(c)  The  crocodile  (the  leviathan  of  Job), 
either  literally  or  taken  as  the  symbol  of 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt. 

"I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  the 
great  dragon  that  lieth  m  the  midst  of  his  rivers," — 
Ezek.  xxix.  8.  (Ct  abo  Psalm  Ixxiv,  13, 14 ;  Isa.  xxvlt 
1,  Ii.  9.) 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  \^ 
(tan),  pi.  D'?!?!  (tawTi^).  Sdme  desert  animal, 
probably  a  quadruped  capable  of  snuffing  up 
the  wind  (Jer.  xiv.  6),  living  in  a  den,  es- 
pecially in  ruined  cities  (Isa.  xiii.  22 ;  Jer.  ix. 
11,  X,  22,  xlix.  33,  Ii,  37),  holding  companicn- 
ship  mth  '.'  owla  " — which  should  be  rendered 
"ostriches "  (Job  xxx.  29 ;  Isa.  xxxi v.  13,  xliii. 
20),  and  wailing,  if  not  even  howling  (Micah 
i.  8).  The  animal  thus  indicated  may  be  the 
JEickal,  the  voice  of  which,  if  like  anything 
earthly,  resembles  the  cry  of  a  half-stifled 
child.    This  is  more  nearly  *'  wailing  "  than  is 

"...  the  moan 
Of  the  hyena  fierce  and  lone." 


(3)  The  New  Testament  rendering  of  the 
Gr.  word  hpaK^v  (drakon).  , 

(a)  m. :  Some  oue  of  the  animals  descnbea 
under  (1)  and  (2)  (Rev.  xiii.  11). 

(&)  Fig. :  Satan. 

"And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  oMtii^t  old  ser- 
pent. caUed  tiie  DevU,  and  Satan.  — /^'/H-.*^-  J  2  t 
also  Rev.  xil.  3,  7.  9,  13,  IC,  17  ;  xiU.  2,  4  ;  xvl.  w ,  *^^-' 

2.  Mythol.  :  A  fabulous  animal,  found  in  the 
mythology  of  nearly  all  nations,  generally  as  an 
enormous  serpent  of  abnormal  form,  .^cient 
legends  represent  the  dragon  as  a  hugeHyara, 
watching  as  sentinel  the  Garden  of  the  tieS' 
perides,  or  guardingthe  tree  on  which  was  hung 
the  Golden  Fleece  at  Colchis.  In  other  places 
he  appears  as  a  monster,  making  the  neigh- 
bourhood round  his  cave  unsafe,  and  desolat- 
ing the  land ;  his  death  being  ascribed  to  a 
hero  or  god  made  for  the  task,  which  was  a 
service  to  all  mankind.  The  dragons  which 
appear  in  early  paintings  and  sculptures  are  in- 
variably representations  of  a  winged  crocodile, 

3.  Art :  In  Christian  art  the  dragon  is  the 
usual  emblem  of  sin.  It  is  the  form  under 
which  Satan,  the  personification  of  sin,  is 
usually  depicted,  and  is  met  with  In  pictures 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Margaret,  when  it 
typifies  the  conquest  over  sin  ;  it  also  appears 
under  the  feet  of  the  Saviour,  and  under  those 
of  the  Virgin,  both  conveying  the  same  idea. 
The  dragon  also  typifies  idolatry.  In  pictures 
of  St.  George  and  St,  Sylvester  it  serves  to 
exhibit  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
paganism.  In  pictures  of  St.  Martha  it  figures 
the  inundation  of  the  Rhone,  spreading  pesti- 
lence and  death.  St.  John  the  Evangelist  is 
sometimes  represented  holding  a  chalice,  from 
whence  issues  a  winged  dragon.  As  a  symbol 
of  Satan  we  find  the  dragon  nearly  always  in 
the  form  of  the  fossil  Ichthyosaurus.  {FairhoU.) 

i.  Her. :  The  dragon  appears  on  the  shield 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  early  Grecian 
heroes,  as  well  as  on  the  helmets  of  kings  and 
generals.  It  is  found  on  English  shields  after 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  In  modern 
heraldry  it  appears  on  the  shield  and  helmet ; 
and  as  supporter  it  is  called  a  lindworm  when 
it  has  no  wings,  and  serpent  when  it  has  no 
feet ;  when  it  hangs  by  the  head  and  wings  it 
means  a  conquered  dragon. 

5.  Astron.  :  A  constellation  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  consisting,  according  tu  Flam- 
stead,  of  eighty  stars,  one  of  which,  y  Draconis, 
is  tliat  used  indeterminining  the  coefficient  of 
aberration  of  the  fixed  stars. 

*  6.  Mil. :  A  short  musket  hooked  on  to  a 
swivel  attached  to  a  soldier's  belt ;  so  called, 
according  to  Meyrick,  from  a  representation 
of  that  monster's  head  at  the  muzzle  (the  old 
fable  being  that  the  dragon  spouted  fire).  The 
soldiers  who  carried  these  arms  were  thence 
called  Dragoons  (q.v.). 

7.  Bot :  The  popular  name  of  the  genus 
Di'acontiura  (q.v.). 

8.  Zoology : 
(1)  Singular: 

(a)  Any  of  the  Monitors  proper  referred  to 
under  (2)  (a)  (q.v,). 

(6)  The  Lizard,  genus  Draco.  It  has  the  first 
six  ribs  extended  in  a  nearly  straight  line,  and 
supporting  an  expansion  of  the  skin  on  each 
side  which  acts  like  a  pair  of  parachutes.  This 
enables  these  animals  to  take  long  leaps,  if 
need  be,  about  thirty  paces  from  branch  to 
branch,  but  there  is  no  beating  of  the  air,  and 
consequently  no  flying,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word.  There  are  various  species,  from 
America,  Africa,  Java,  &c.  They  are  small, 
harmless  animals,  quite  unlike  the  flying 
dragons  of  mythology,  to  which  nothing 
similar  is  found  in  nature,  though  a  distant 
resemblance  to  them  is  presented  by  the 
Pterodactyls  of  Mesozoic  times. 

t(2)  Plural: 

(a)  In  Griffith's  Cuvier,  the  first  sub-division 
of  the  Monitors  properly  so  called.  The  scales 
are  raised  with  ridges  as  in  the  Crocodiles, 
forming  crests  on  the  tail,  which  is  compressed. 
Best  knovni  species,  the  Great  Dragon  (Moni- 
tor crocodilinua)  from  Guiana.  Its  flesh  is  eaten, 

(6)  The  typical  name  of  the  genus  Draco, 
the  sub-family  Draconinse,  or  the  family  Dra- 
conidse. 

9.  Omith.  :  A  variety  of  carrier  pigeons. 
B.  As  adj.  :    Fit  for,  characteristic  of,   or 

pertaining  to  a  dragon ;  dragonish.    [A.  II.  2.] 
"  Beauty  .  .  .  had  need  the  guard 
Of  dragon  watch  with  unenchanted  eye," 

Jfilton :  Comus,  395. 


f^te,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  w^lfi  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


DRAGON-FLIES. 

f,  I.  -li  a  hna  <  \\nu\i  (sub^  \ie\v  of  male  and  (lors.il  \it;w  of  ferriuili-),  la.  .Esi-Iiiui  rviinca,  onierf^iilf^  fruiii  \\in|jli.  2.  AL:!inn 
pvflUt  (riiii-^.il  jiiil  wdr  virw^i.  j.  A  i^'i  inn  clct;an:  (dnrial  and  side  \ieivb).  4.  Cnlnf^leryi  i'iV,i,'(.  (male).  i.  N\  niph  oKJis, /iihi 
ri'riyii.l  caiiliiriii!;  XmhiiIi  Ml   M.(>   Id).      0.    i\\  m|  ill  ul  .  I  tw  ir.ii  ^i(e//,i. 
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1[  (1)  Great  Dragon  : 

Bot, :  Aruvi  maculatum. 

(2)  Small  Dragon : 

Bot. :  Arum  maculatwm.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

dragon-bushes,  s.  -pi. 

Bot. :  Linaria  vulgaris,    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

dragon-fish,  s. 

Ichth/y. :  The  same  as  Bragonet,  2. 

dragon-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  given  to  the  family 
Lib^lulidse,  the  second  family  of  the  tribe 
Suhulicomia,  in  which  the  hind  wingS  are 
approximately  of  the  same  size  as  the  anterior, 
a  character  livhich  serves  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Ephemeridee.  These  iusects  have  a 
large  broad  head,  very  fteely  attached  to  the 
thorax,  and  large,  convex,  prominent  eyes, 
which  often  meet  upon  the  crown  of  the  head. 
The  organs  of  the  mouth  comprise  a  pair  of 
ptrong,  homy,  toothed  mandibles,  and  a  pair 
of  maxillae,  showing  a  single  horny  lobe,  and 
a  palpus  of  one  joint.  The  wings  are  closely 
reticulated,  and  the  legs  of  moderate  length, 
terminated  by  three-jointed  tarsi.  Some  1,400 
species  have  been  described  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  They  are  divided  into  three  groups 
:— Agrionides,  iEschnidse,  and  Libellulides. 
jEschna  grandis,  the  Great  Dragon-fly,  is  the 
largest  of  the  British  species,  being  nearly 
three  inches  long.  Liiellula  depressa  is  the 
Horse  Stinger,  an  insect  nearly  two  inches 
long  and  of  a  yellowish- brown  colour. 

"The  body  of  the  cantharides  la  bright  coloured; 
and  it  may  be,  that  the  delicate  coloured  dragon-flies 
I  may  .have  likewise  some  corrosive  quality." — Bacon  : 

natural  History. 

'  dragon-leech,  s.  Hirudo  interrupta,  a. 
species  of  leech  used  in  medicine. 

'  dragon-shell,  s. 

;■  Conchol. ;  A  name  given  to  Cyproia  stolida, 
one  of  the  many  species  of  cowries. 

I  *  dragon-tree,  s. 

•  Bot. :  Dracoina  draco.     [Dragon' s-llood  tree.] 

*  dragon-water,  s.  A  medicinal  remedy 
which  appears  to  have  been  very  popular  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

"  Mop,  Shut  up  your  doores  thea ;  Carduua  Benedictus 
Or  draaon  water  may  doe  good  upon  him. 
Thes.  What  meane  you,  Mopaua  ? 
Mop.  Mean  I  ?  what  meaa  you. 
To  invite  me  to  your  house  when  'tis  infected  ?  " 

Randolph:  Amyntaa  (1640.) 

dragon-well,  s.  An  old  well  in  the 
suburbs  of  Jerusalem  iu  Nehenii^h's  time. 
The  word  in  Hebrew  is  ]'?^  (tannin).  Why 
the  well  was  so  called  is  unknown.  [Dragon, 
II.  1.] 

"And  I  went  out  by  night  by  the  gate  of  the  valley, 
even  before  the  dragon-well."— Neh.  It  13. 

dragon-wort,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  PoVygonvm  bistorta,  a  name  given,  like 
Snakeweed  and  Adderwort,  on  account  of  its 
writhed  root. 

2.  Arum  d/racunculvs.    (Brittem,  &  Holland.) 

dragon's-blood,  s. 

1.  Botany ; 

(1)  Calamus  draco,  a,  wing-leaved,  alender- 
stemmed  palm,  similar  in  habit  to  that  which 
furnishes  the  chair  canes.  It  is  a  native  of 
Sumatra  and  other  Malayan  islands.  The 
fruits,  which  grow  in  bunches,  are  about  the 
diae  of  a  cherry,  and  are  covered  with  imbri- 
cating scales  of  a  .red  colour,  coated  with  a 
resinous  substance,  which  is  collected  by 
placing  the  fruits  in  a  bag  and  shaking  them  ; 
the  friction  loosens  the  resin,  which  is-  then 
formed  into  sticks  or  cakes,  and  constitutes 
the  best  dragon's-blood  of  commerce.  (Smith.) 
'■  (2)  Geranium  Bobertianum.  (Britten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

J  2.  Comm. :  Sanguis  draconis,  a  resin,  so 
called  on  account  of  its  red  colour.  It  exudes 
from  various  trees,  either  spontaneously  or 
from  incisions.  There  are  three  kinds  in  com- 
merce :  (1)  East  Indian  dragon's-blood,  which 
13  found  on  the  ripe  fruits  and  leaves  of 
several  palms  of  the  genus  Calamus— viz.. 
Calamus  Botang,  C.  draco,  and  C.  petrcmts; 
(2)  American,  obtained  from  incisions  in  Ptero- 
carpus  draco,  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies ; 
and  (3)  Canary  dragon's-blood,  from  Draccena 
draco.      Dragon's-blood  is  dark  red-brown. 


opaque,  tasteless,  scentless,  and  brittle ;  it 
yields  by  trituration  a  cinnabar-red  powder. 
When  pure  it  dissolves  with  a  fine  red  colour 
In  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  in  oils  both  fixed 
and  volatile  ;  alkalies  also  dissolve  it  mote 
or  less  completely.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes 
dragon's-blood,  forming  oxalic  acid,  but  dilute 
nitric  acid,  heated  with  the  resin,  yields  nitro- 
benzoic  acid.  Dragon's-blood,  when  heated, 
melts  and  gives  off  up  to  210°  a  small  quantity 
of  acid  watery  distillate,  containing  acetone 
and  benzoic  acid.  As  the  heat  increases  the 
resin  swells  up  and  gives  off  CO  and  CO?, 
while  water  is  formed,  and  thick  white  vapours 
are  evolved,  which  reduce  to  a  reddish-black 
liquid.  The  oily  distillate  contains  two  hydro- 
carbons— dracyl,  said  to  be  identical  with 
toluene ;  and  draeonyl,  identical  mth  meta- 
cinnamene.  Dragon's-blood  is  used  for  colour- 
ing varnishes,  for  preparing  gold  lacquers,  for 
tooth  tinctures,  and  for  giving  a  fine  red  colour 
to  marble.    (Watts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

"  Take  dragon'a-bload,  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  put 
It  in  a  cloth  with  aqtue  vUcb,  and  strain  them  toge- 
ther."— Peacham. 

IT  Dragon' s-Uood  tree : 

Bot. :  Draccena  draco,  a  tree  of  the  Lily 
family  (Liliacege),  a  native  of  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  Canaries,  and  adjacent  islands.  It 
grows  into  a  large  tree,  and  after  attaining 
a  certain  height  produces  branches.  The 
famous  dragon-tree  of  Orotava,  in  Teneriffe, 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  vegetable  organism 
in  the  world,  is'  stated  to  have  been  seventy 
feet  high,  and  forty-eight  in  circumference  ; 
its  stem  was  hollow,  and  had  a  staircase  in  it 
as  high  as  the  point  where  its  branches  com- 
menced. It  was  destroyed  in  1867,  having 
previously  suffered  much  from  storms.  The 
red  resinous  substance  called  dragon's-blood 
is  a  secretion  of  matter  that  collects  at  the 
base  of  the  leaves,  which,  after  the  leaves  fall, 
hardens,  and  is  then  scraped  off.  (Smith.) 
[Dracaena.] 

dragon's-head,  s. 

1.  Bot.  :  The  popular  name  of  several  plants 
of  the  genus  Dracocephalura  (q.v.),  of  which 
word  it  is  a  translation. 

2.  Astron. :  The  ascending  node  of  a  planet, 
indicated  in  almanacs  by  the  symbol  Si. 

T  Dragon's  liead  and  tail : 

Astron. :  The  nodes  of  the  planets,  or  the 
two  points  in  which  the  orbits  of  the  planets 
intercept  the  ecliptic. 

dragon's-heads,  s. 

Bot. :  Antirrhinum  tnajus.  (Britten  c&  Hol- 
land.) 

dragon's-mouth,  s, 

Bot. :  (1)  Digitalis  purpurea,  (2)  Antirrhimim 
majus.    (Britten  do  Holland.) 

dragon*s-plant,  s. 

Bot.  :  DraoiinculTis  vulgaris  {Arum  dracun- 
culus,  Linn.),  a  tuberous-rooted  herb  of  tlie 
Arum  family,  having  a  snake-like,  mottled 
stem  and  pedate  leaves,  and  attaining  a  height 
of  about  three  feet.  It  produces  a  large  dark- 
coloured  spathe,  which  emits  an  offensive 
odour,  and  while  the  pollen  is  discharging  It 
gives  off  suflBcient  heat  to  be  felt  on  putting 
the  hand  into  the  spathe.  It  is  a  native  of 
tlie  South  of  Europe,  and  is  common  in  bo- 
tanic gardens.    [Smith.) 

dragon's-shln,  s.  A  familiar  term  among 
miners  and  quarrymen  for  the  stems  of  Lepi- 
dodendron,  the  rhomboidal  leaf-scars  of  which 
somewhat  resemble  the  scales  of  reptiles  in 
their  form  and  arrangement.    (Page.) 

dragon's-tail,  &. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  name  given  in  palmistry 
to  the  line  making  the  separation  between 
the  hand  and  the  arm.     [Discbiminal.] 

2.  Astron. :  The  descending  node  of  a  planet, 
indicated  by  the  symbol  y.  [Dragon's-head, 
2.] 

dragon's-water,  o. 
Bot. :  Calla  paltistris. 

drag'-on,  a.  [A  corruption  of  diagonal 
(q.v.).]  A  form  occuriing  only  in  the  following 
compounds ; 

dragon-heam,  s. 

Building : 

(1)  A  horizontal  timber  or  diagonal  plate 
used  in  hipped  roofs,  and  on  which  the  foot 
of  the  hip-rafter  rests,    [Dragginq-beam.  ] 


(2)  A  diagonal  brace  which  stands  under  a 
breastsummer,  and  whose  foot  rests  on  a 
shoulder  of  the  king-post. 

dragon-piece,  5. 

Build. :  The  same  as  Dragon-beam  (q.v.). 

dr&g-on-a'de,  drag-on-na'de,  s.  [Fr., 
from  dragon  =  a  di'agoon.]  The  fierce  perse- 
cutions of  the  Protestants  in  France  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  SIV.,  so  called  from  the 
dragoons  being  employed  in  carrying  them  out. 

*  drag'-on-ess,  *  drag-on-osse,  s.  [Eng. 
dragon ;  -ess.]    A  female  dragon. 

"  Instantly  she  gave  command 
(III  will  adding)  that  the  dragoneise 
Should  bring  it  up," 

Chapman  :  Hymn  to  Apollo. 

drag'-on-et,  *  drag-on-ette,  a.    [A  dim  in. 

from  dragon  (1)  (q.vO-] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  dragon. 
"  Or  in  hi3  womb  might  lurk  some  hidden  neat 
Of  many  dragotiettes."     Spenser :  F.  §.,  L  xll,  10. 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  given  to  fishea 
of  the  genus  Callionymus  (q.v.). 

t  drag'-on-ish,  *  drag-on-ishe,  a.  [Eng. 
dragon;  -ish.]  Of  the  form  of  or  like  a 
dragon  ;  diagon-shaped,  dragon-like. 

"  Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that'a  dragonish." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  >t  Cleopatra,  iv.  IS. 

drag -on-like,  adv.    [Eng.  dragon  and  like.} 

Like  a  dragon  ;  furiously. 

"  He  bears  all  thiuga  fairly. 
And  shows  good  husbandry  lor  the  Volscian  state ; 
Figlits  dragon-like."     Shakesp. :  CoTn.Qlanits,  iv.  7. 

dra-gon-na'de,  s.    [Dragonade.] 

dra-gon'-nee,     u. 

[Fr.] 

Her. :  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  lion  or  other 
beast  when  the  upper 
part  resembles  a  lion 
and  the  under  part  the 
wings  and  tail  of  a 
dragon. 

drag'-  6n§,      •  dra  -         dragoknee. 
gans,  *  dra-gense, 

'^  dra  -  gens,  s.  pi.  [Low  Lat.  dragancia.\ 
[Dragon  (1),  s.] 

Bot. :  (1)  Polygonum  Bistorta,  (2)  Ophioglos^ 
sum  vulgatum,  (3)  Arum  -maGulatum,  (4)  Dr^ 
cunculus  minor.    (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

"  The  luice  of  dragons  (iu  Latine  oaUed  Dractmculut 
minor)."— Harriion  :  Description  of  Mnglandt  U.  &L 

Tf  (1)  Female  Dragons : 

Bot. :  Calla  palustris. 

(2)  Water  Dragons : 

Bot. :  Calla  palustris.    (Britten  &  HoUamd.') 

dr^fgoon',  s.  [Sp.  &  Fr.  dragon,  prob.  from 
the  dragon  or  carbine  which  they  canied, 
or  from  Low  Lat.  draconarius  =  a  stai^dard- 
bearer,  from  dra^ooiem,  accus.  of  draco  =  a 
dragon  or  standard.]  [Dragon  (1),  s..  A.  I. 
1(2);  IL5.] 

1.  Mil. :  A  horse  soldier.  The  lirst  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  was  raised  in  England  it  is 
believed,  in  1681. 

"For  this  species  of  service  the  dragoon  was  then 
thought  to  be  x>eculiarly  qualified.  He  has  since  be< 
come  a  mere  hoise  soldier.  But  in  the  seventeenth 
century  he  was  accurately  described  by  Montecueull 
as  a  foot  soldier  who  used  a  horse  only  in  order  to 
arrive  with  more  speed  at  the  place  where  military 
service  was  to  be  performed."— Jfacawtay ;  Bist.  Eng., 
ch.  iii. 

1[  From  this  extract  it  would  appear  that 
the  first  dragoons  resembled  the  mounted  in- 
fantry employed  in  the  military  operations  in 
Egypt. 

2.  Hist. :  A  dragonade  (q.v.). 

3.  Ornith. ;  A  variety  of  pigeon. 
dragoon-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  Gephaloptems  ornatus,  a  Braziliaa 
bird,  called  also  the  Umbrella-bird  (q.v.), 

dra-goon',  v.t.    [Dragoon,  s.] 

1.  To  persecute  by  abandoning  to  the 
mercies  of  soldiers. 

2.  To  reduce  to  subjection  by  military  force. 

"Those  orders  were  for  dragooning  Protestauta."— 
Macaulay  :  Bist.  £ng.,  ch.  Tfiii, 

3.  To  compel  to  submit  by  violent  measures 
or  physical  means. 

"  In  politicks  I  hear  you're  stanch. 
Directly  bent  against  the  French ; 
Deny  to  have  your  tree-boru  foe 
Dragooned  into  a  wooden  shoe." 
Prior  :  Epistle  to  Fleetwood  Shepliard,  Egg. 


t)$il,  h6^;  p^t,  j($^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  & 
Hcian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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dragoonade— draining 


*  dra-goon'-ade,    s.      [Eng.  dragoon;  -ade.] 
The  same  as  Dragonade  (q.v.)- 

"  It  was  8upiK)rt«tl  by  the  authority  of  a  great  king, 
and  the  terrour  of  ill  usage,  and  a  draooonade  iu  cou- 
cXn^ion,"— Bur iiet :  HlsVory  of  his  Own  Time:,  (an,  1686). 

dra-godn'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dragoon,  v.] 

* dra-go6n'-er,  s.     [Eng.  dragoon;  -er.}    A 

dragoon. 

"Had  fallen  ui)on  and  beaten  their  reserve  of 
dragooncrs." — Clarendo7t:  Civil  War,  ii.  263. 

dra-godn'-ing, pr.par.,a., & s.  [Dragoon, v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.     (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  persecuting  or  com- 
pelling to  submit  by  force. 


dr^g§i'- man,  s.     [Eng.  drag,  s.,  II.  3  (3),  and 
man.]    The  driver  of  a  drag  or  coach. 

"He  had  a  bow  for  the  dragaman."— Thackeray : 
Shabby  Genteel,  ch.  1 

dral-gle,  v.t.     [Draggle.]    To  soil  by  trail- 
ing ;  to  draggle  among  wet,  &c. 

"  Jenny's  a'  wat,  poor  body, 
Jenny's  seldom  dry ; 
She  draiglet  a'  her  jietticoatie, 
Ckjming  through  the  rye," 

Burns  :  Jcnny'a  a  Wat. 

*  drail,  v.t.  &  i.    [Trail,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  trail,  to  drag,  to  draw  along 

"  Orailing  his  sheep-hook  behind  him." — Dr.  B.  More. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  trail,  to  drag. 

"If  we  would  keep  oiir  garment  clean,  it  la  not 
sufficient  to  wash  it  only,  unless  we  have  also  a  con- 
tinual care  to  keep  it  from  draUing  in  the  dirt." — 
South  :  Sermong,  vi.  449. 

"^  drail,  s.     [Drail,  v.]    A  long  trailing  head- 
dress. 

"  It  is  no  marvel  they  [women]  weare  drailes  on  the 
hinder  part  of  their  heuls." — Ward:  Simple  Cobler  of 
Aggawa-m  (1647),  p.  25. 

drain,  *drayn,  v.t.  &  i.     [A.S.  drehnigean, 
drehnian,  drenian ;  cogn,  withdraw  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive  ; 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  To  draw  off  gradually. 

"The  fountains  drain  the  water  from  the  ground 
adjacent,  and  leave  but  sufficient  moisture  to  breed 
moss. " — Bacon. 

(2)  To  filter  or  pass  through  some  porous 
substance, 

"  Salt  water  drained  through  twenty  vessels  of  earth 
doth  become  fresh." — Bacon :  Natural  History. 

(3)  To  make  dry  by  drawing  off  moisture  in 
channels,  pipes,  &c. ;  to  draw  away  moisture 
from.    [II.] 

"  Sinking  waters,  the  firm  land  to  drain, 
Filled  the  capacious  deep,  and  formed  the  main." 
Jioscommon. 
*  (4)  To  suck  dry. 

"  The  rt^al  babes  a  tawny  wolf  shall  drain ; 
Then  Romidus  his  grandsire's  throne  shall  gain, 
Of  maxtial  towers  the  founder  shall  become. 
The  people  Eomans  call,  the  city  Rome." 

Bryden  :  VirgU  ;  ^neid  i,  374-77. 

(5)  To  make  dry  by  pouring  the  liquid  con- 
tents away  from. 

"  Then  to  the  gods  the  rosy  juice  he  pours, 
1  And  the  drained  goblet  to  the  chief  restores." 

Pope  :  Homer's  Odyssey,  xviii.  179,  180. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  empty,  to  exhaust,  to  draw  off 
gradually. 

"  And  what  hope  would  there  be  for  Holland,  drained 
of  her  troops,  and  abandoned  by  her  Stadtholder, " — 
JIacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

II.  Agric. :  To  free  land  from  superfluous 
moisture  by  means  of  drains,  open  channels, 
&c.     [Drain,  s.] 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  flow  off  gradually, 

"It  was  laid  in  such  a  position  as  to  permit  the 
juices  to  drain  from  it." — Cook :  Voyages,  vol,  vi.,  bk. 
iii.,  oh.  viii. 

2.  To  be  emptied  of  raoistui'e  ;  to  discharge 
the  superfluous  moisture. 

3.  To  become  dry  by  the  gradual  flowing  or 
dropping  off  of  liquor. 

1  For  the  difference  between  to  drain  and 
to  spend,  see  Spend. 

drain,  "^dreane,  s.    [Drain,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally  : 

(1)  The  act  of  draining  or  drawing  off  super- 
fluous moisture. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(3)  (PI.):  The  grains  from  a  mash-tub:  as, 
brewers'  drains. 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  of  drawing  or  exhausting  gradu- 
ally ;  the  process  of  becoming  gradually  drawn 
off"  or  exliausted.    [H] 

(2)  A  drink,  a  dram.    (Slang.) 

"  Two  old  men,  who  came  in  just  to  have  a  drain."— 
Dickens :  Sketches  by  Boz, 

II.  Techniccdly : 

1.  Agric. :  A  water-course  to  remove  surface 
water,  or  so  much  from  the  subsoil  as  inter- 
feres with  the  fer^lity  of  that  above  it. 
Covered  drains  are  made  in  a  variety  of  ways  : 

(1)  A  layer  of  stones  in  the  bed,  covered  by 
the  earth  which  had  been  removed  in  digging. 

(2)  Where  flat  stone  is  obtainable,  two  side 
stones  and  a  cap,  covered  in  with  the  soil. 

(3)  A  duct  formed  with  a  flat  tile  and  an  arched 
semi-cylindrical  tile,  covered  in  with  stones,  to 
allow  percolation  of  water,  and  closed  with 
soil.  (4)  In  tenacious  soils  a  shoulder  may 
be  made  in  the  drain  to  support  flat  stones 
which  bear  the  superincumbent  earth.  (5) 
Assorted  large  stones  in  the  bottom,  covered 
in  by  smaller  stones  and  a  filling  of  soil.  (6) 
In  peaty  soils  the  drain  may  be  covered  in 
with  blocks  of  the  peat  or  by  turfs  which  will 
preserve  their  position  for  a  considerable  time 
if  laid  properly.  (7)  A  bed  stone  and  side 
stones  to  form  a  triangular  duct  covered  in  by 
stones,  a  layer  of  turf,  and  the  filling  of  soil. 
(8)  A  duct  formed  of  two  semi-cylindrical  tiles, 
respectively  above  and  below  a  flat  tile  ;  the 
whole  covered  in  by  stones  and  the  earth  as 
before.  (9)  A  perforated  drain-pipe  of  cir- 
cular or  oval  section  covered  in  by  stones  and 
earth.    (Knight.) 

2.  Founding :  The  trench  which  conducts 
the  molten  metal  to  the  gate  of  the  mould. 

^  Drain  of  bullion  :  By  a  drain  of  bullion  is 
meant  the  flowing  away  of  gold  and  silver  in 
coins  or  iu  bars,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave 
insufficient  in  the  country  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  trade.  The  three  principal  circum- 
stances which  may  lead  to  a  drain  of  bullion 
from  a  country  are  :  (1)  The  relative  indebted- 
ness of  the  country  to  others  with  which  it 
trades  ;  (2)  a  depreciated  paper  currency ; 
(3)  a  lower  rate  of  interest  for  money  than 
prevails  in  neighbouring  countries.     (Bithell.) 

drain-pipe,  s. 

1.  Brewing:  The  pipe  through  which,  the 
wort  is  drawn  from  the  mash-tub  to  the 
under-back. 

2.  Agric.  :  A  clay  pipe,  or  drain-tile,  laid 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  lower  than 
plough  depth,  in  order  to  carry  off  superflu- 
ous water  and  increase  the  fertility  and  ease 
of  working  the  soil.  [Tiles.]  The  tempered 
clay  being  placed  in  a  cylinder,  the  piston  is 
depressed  and  the  clay  exudes  through  the 
aniiular  throat  of  the  dod,  forming- a  continu- 
ous cylinder  which  is  cut  by  a  wire  into  sec- 
tions of  the  required  length.    (Knight.) 

drain-tile,  s.  A  hollow  tile  used  in  the 
formation  of  drains.  Drain-tiles  are  of  many 
forms.  [Tile.]  They  are  usually  laid  by 
opening  a  cutting  in  the  ground  as  naiTow  at 
top  as  can  be  conveniently  worked,  and  at 
bottom  forming  a  smooth  bed  in  which  the 
tile  fits.  The  spades  for  this  purpose  are 
made  tapering,  and  of  different  sizes.  (Knight) 

drain-trap,  s.  A  device  for  allowing 
water  to  pass  off  without  admitting  the  pas- 
sage of  air  through  the  duct.     [Stench-trap.] 

drain-well,  s.  A  pit  sunk  through  an 
impervious  stratum  of  earth  to  reach  a  per- 
vious stratum  and  form  a  means  of  drainage 
for  surface  water,  or  such  liquid  waste  from 
manufactories  as  would  foul  running  water. 

dra'in-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  drain;  able.)     That 
may  or  can  be  drained  ;  capable  of  drainage. 

dra'in-age,  s.     [Eng.  drain;  -age.] 

1.  The  act  of  draining  or  drawing  off  the 
superfluous  water ;  the  gradual  flowing  off  of 
supei'fluous  water. 

2.  The  art  or  science  of  draining  land  :  as,  A 
person  skilled  in  drainage. 

3.  The  system  of  drains,  sewers,  &c.,  by 
which  any  town,  land,  »tc.,  is  drained. 

i.  The  mode  or  system  under  which  any 
town,  land,  or  district  is  drained. 

5.  That  which  flows  or  is  cai'ried  away 
through  drains  or  natural  channels. 

6.  A  district  drained  by  any  particular 
system. 


7.  Surg. :  The  removal  by  a  tube  of  morbid 
products  from  a  wound . 
drainage-tube,  s.    A  tube,  usually  of 
'  indiarubber,  through  which  morbid  products 

are  removed  from  a  wound. 
drain'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Drain,  v.J 

dra'in-er,  s.     [Eng.  dram ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  drains. 

(2)  One  who  constructs  or  lays  out  drains 
for  the  carrying  ott'  of  the  superfluous  water 
from  lands,  the  drainage  of  towns,  &c. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  or  that  which  exhausts, 
empties,  or  draws  off  gradually. 

II.  Cookery :  A  plate  perforated  so  as  to 
allow  the  water,  &ic.,  from  vegetables,  &c,, 
placed  upon  it,  to  escape  ;  a  strainer. 

dra'in-ing,  i)r.  par.,  «.,  &  s.     [Drain,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  j4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  su'bstantive : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  drawing 
off  the  superfluous  water,  sewage,  &c.,  from 
lands  or  towns  ;  drainage. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  emptying  or  exhausting 
gradually, 

dralning-auger,  s.  A  horizontal  auger 
occasionally  used  for  boring  through  a  bank 
to  form  a  channel  for  water.  It  is  also  used 
for  cutting  an  opening  for  laying  lead-pipe  or 
drain-pipe.  In  each  case  it  is  intended  to 
save  the  laboui*  of  opening  a  trench-.  It  is 
also  used  for  draining  marl-pits  or  cellars, 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  level  suit. 
The  mode  of  operation  is  as  follows  :  the  level 
having  been  determined,  a  spot  is  levelled  on 
the  down-hill  side  for  placing  the  machine. 
The  horizontal  axis  above  is  turned  by  two 
men  at  the  hand-cranks,  rotating  the  vertical 
shaft  and  bevel  pinion  which  turns  the  larger 
wheel  on  the  shaft  of  the  auger.  When  the 
pod  of  the  auger  is  full,  it  is  withdrawn  by 
rotating  the  other  handle.  If  hard  stones  be 
encountered,  the  auger  is  withdrawn,  and  a 
chisel  or  drill  substituted. 

draining-engine,  s.  A  pumping-engin  e 
for  removing  water  from  mines,  lowlands,  &c. 
[Cornish  Engine.] 

draining-machine,  s.  A  form  of  filte:^ 
or  machine  for  expediting  the  separation  of  a 
liquid  from  the  magma  or  mass  of  more  solid 
matter  wliich  it  saturates.  It  consists  of  ;i 
revolving  vessel  with  perforated  or  wire-gauze 
outer  surface,  which  allows  the  fluid  portion 
to  escape  while  it  retains  the  solid  particles. 
It  is  much  used  in  draining  sugar.     [Centri- 

FUaAL-MACHINK.] 

draining-plough,  s.  A  ditching-plough. 
A  favourite  English  kind  has  three  coulters, 
two  mould-boards,  and  a  share.  The  middle 
coulter  is  vertical,  and  splits  the  soil  in  the 
middle  of  the  furrow ;  the  two  side  cutters 
are  inclined,  to  cut  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
ditch ;  the  share  cuts  the  bottom  of  tlie 
ditch,  and  the  mould-boards  lift  the  soil  in 
.  two  slices,  which  are  deflected  laterally  and 
delivered  on  the  respective  sides  of  the  ditch. 
The  usual  dimensions  of  a  ditch  thus  made 
are  12  in.  deep,  15  in.  wide  at  top,  and  S  in.  &t 
the  bottom. 

draining-pot,  s. 

Sugar-manufac. :  An  inverted  conical  vessel 
in  which  wet  sugar  is  placed  to  drain. 

draining-pump,  s.  A  pump  (pompe 
castraise)  for  elevating  water  containing  sarui 
and  gravel.  The  single  cylinder  is  open  botli 
at  top  and  bottom,  and  is  traversed  by  a 
piston  without  a  valve.  The  cylinder  is  in- 
closed in  a  larger  vessel,  water-tight,  which 
is  itself  filled  with  water.  This  lai'ger  vessel 
is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  vertically,  by 
a  partition  which  joins  the  working  cylinder, 
so  that  the  cylinder  itself  forms  a  part  of  the 
division.  One  extremity  of  tlie  cylinder  com- 
municates with  the  cavity  on  one  side  of  the 
partition,  and  the  other  with  the  opposite. 
The  four  valves  are  large  balls  of  india-rubber, 
loaded  in  the  interior  with  lead.  They  are 
contained  in  separate  boxes  by  the  side  of 
the  principal  box,  and  are  in  communication 
by  pairs  with  the  two  cavities  into  which 
that  box  is  divided.    (Knight.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite-  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     £e,  ce=e ;  ey  =  a,     qu  =  kw. 
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draining-tile,  s.    [Drain-tile.] 

drake  (l),  s.  [A  contraction  of  ened-rake  or 
eiid-rake,  a  masc.  form  frora  A.  8.  ened  =  a 
duck ;  0.  Icel.  and'riki,  Icel.  andarsteggi  -  a 
drake ;  Sw.  and  =  a  wild  duck,  anddrake  = 
a  male  wild  duck  ;  Dan.  and  =  duck,  andrlk 
=  a  drake  ;  Ger.  ente  =  a  duck,  enterich  =  a 
drake  ;  Dut.  eend ;  Lat.  aiw^s  (genit.  anatis)  ~ 
a  duck.  The  suffix  is  =  Goth,  reiks  =  chief, 
mighty,  ruling.  Cf.  Ger.  gans  =  a  goose. 
i^a?isgric7t= a  gander;  Eng.  M.s7top-Wc.    {Skeat.y] 

1.  The  male  of  the  duck  kind. 

"  Afl  doth  the  white  doke  after  hire  drake," 

Chattier :  C.  T.,  3,575. 

2.  A  name  giveu  to  the  .silver  shilling  of 
Elizabeth  from  the  mint-mark  (a  martlet,  mis- 
taken for  a  drake),  which  was  commonly 
believed  to  refer  to  Sir  F.  Drake,  but  really 
was  the  armorial  cognizance  of  Sir  R.  Martin, 
Master  of  the  Mint  in  1572. 

3-  A  species  of  fly,  used  as  a  bait  in  angling ; 
called  also  the  Drake-fly  (q.v.). 

"Wings  made  with  the  mil  of  a  blfick  drake." — 
WaUon:  Angler,  pt.  1.,  ch.  v. 

drake-fly,  s.  The  same  as  Dbake  (1),  s., 
3  (q.v.). 

drake-Stone,  s.  A  tliin  flat  stone  thrown 
so  as  to  skim  along  the  surface  of  the  water. 
%  To  ■play  ducks  and  drakes  : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  play  at  throwing  thin  fiat  stones 
so  that  they  shall  skim  along  the  surface  Of 
water. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  squander  in  a  foolish  manner ; 
to  waste. 

*  drake  (2),  s.  [Lat.  draco ;  Gr.  SpoKoiv  (drakon) 
=  a  dragon.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  dragon. 

"  Lo,  where  the  fiiy  drake  alofte 
Fieeth  uiJ  in  thair."  Gower,  iiL  S6. 

2.  Old  Ordnance  :  A  kind  of  small  cannon. 

"  Wee  had  six  brasse  drakes  lay  upon  the  deck ;  so 
that  she  was  overtoiit  with  waignt." — A.  Wilson: 
A  utobiography. 

drake  (3),  *  drauk,  *  drawk,  ♦  drau- 
icke,  *  drav-ick,  s.  [Dut.  &  Mid.  Eng. 
dravick  =  darnel,  cockle,  or  weeds  in  general.] 


1.  Various  grasses— viz. ,  (1)  Bromiis  sterilis, 
(2)  £.  secalinus,  (3)  Avena  fatiia,  (4)  Loliwm 
2>erenne,  (5)  L.  temulenticra. 

2.  The  Corn-cockle  (Lychnis  Githago),  which 
is  not  a  grass  but  an  exogeu.  {Britten  <&  Hol- 
land.) 

drd.in.  *  drame,  s.    [O.  Fr.  drame,  drag-m, 
drachTue,    from    Lat.    drachtna ;    Gr.  SpaxH^'n 
(drachme)  =  a   drachma   (q.v,).      Di'am   and 
drachin  are  thus  doublets.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  The  trial  being  made  betwixt  lead  and  lead,  weigh- 
ing severally  seven  drams  in  the  air,  the  balance  in 
the  water  weigheth  only  four  drams  and  forty-one 
grains,  and  abateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air  two  drams 
and  nineteen  grains  :  the  balance  kept  the  same  depth 
ill  the  water." — Bacon. 

2,  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  small  quantity. 

"  An  inhuman  wretch 
TTncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

<2)  Such  a  quantity  of  spirits  as  is  drunk  at 
once. 

"Every  dram  of  brandy,  every  pot  of  ale  that  you 
flrink,  raiaeth  your  character," — Swift. 

(3)  Spirits  ;  alcoholic  or  distilled  liquors. 
"^(4)  A  pernicious  or  deadly  potion. 

"A  lingering  dram 
That  should  not  work  maliciously  like  iwison." 
Sliakcsp. :  Winter's  Tale,  L  2. 

IL  Weights: 

1.  Apothecaries'  weight :  The  eighth  part  of 
an  ounce,  or  60  grs.  (usually  written  drachm). 

2.  Avoirdupois  weight :  The  sixteenth  part 
of  an  ounce. 

dram-drinker,  s.  An  habitual  drunkard, 
a  tippler. 

"  It  was  as  impossible  for  him  to  live  without  doing 
mischief  as  for  an  old  drain-drinker  or  an  old  oijium- 
eater  to  live  without  the  daily  dose  of  poison," — 
Macaulay  :  Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

dram-drinking,  a.  &  s. 

1.  As  adj. :  Addicted  to  drinking ;  tippling. 

2.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  tippling. 

dram-shop,  s.  A  shop  or  public-house 
where  spirits  are  sold  to  be  drunk  in  drams. 


*  drSm,  v.i.  &  t.    [Dram,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  drink  drams  ;  to  tipple,  to 
indulge  in  spirits. 

"  He  grows  to  dram  with  horror."  —  Walpole : 
LeUers  (Aug.  28,  1752). 

B.  Trans. :  To  ply  with  drink. 

"  Imploring  her,  and  drawming  her,  and  coaxing 
her." — Thackeray :  The  Newcomes,  ch,  xxviii. 

*  drS,m,  a.    [Drum,  a.] 

1.  Sullen,  melancholy. 

",Quhat  honeste  or  renowne  is  to  be  drami" 

Douglas:  Virgil  (Prol-),  96, 18. 

2.  Cool,  indififerent. 

"  As  dram  and  dirty  as  young  miss  wad  be." 

Jioss :  Helenore,  p.  82. 

dra'-XOa,  s.  [Lat,,  from  Gr.  Spafia  (drama), 
genit.  Spa/xaros-  (dramatos)  =■  a  deed,  a  drama, 
from  Spaio  (drao)  =  to  do,  to  act.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

\.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  series  of  real  events  invested  with 
dramatic  unity  and  interest. 

"  Whence,  and  what  are  we?  to  what  end  ordained  ? 

"What  means  the  dram^  by  the  world  sustained  ?  " 

Cowper  :  Retirement,  646,  646, 

3.  Dramatic  literature  or  composition. 

"All  the  products  of  the  modern  drama  must  be 
regarded  as  the  direct  progeny  of  the  Greek  stage." — 
Symonds  ;  Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets,  ch.  vii, 

4.  Dramatic  representation ;  the  represen- 
tation, with  all  the  necessary  adjuncts,  of  a 
series  of  assumedly  real  events  on  a  stage. 

II.  Hist,,  &c. :  A  poem  or  other  literary 
composition  intended  to  present  a  picture  of 
real  life,  and  to  be  represented  in  character 
on  a  stage.  Drama  consists  of  two  principal 
species  — tragedy  and  comedy ;  the  minor 
species  are  tragi-comedy,  farce,  burlesque,  and 
melodrama.  Both  tragedy  and  comedy  were 
Invented  by  the  Greeks.  The  first  comedy 
was  performed  at  Athens,  by  Susarion  and 
Dolon,  on  a  movable  scaffold,  in  b.c.  562. 
Tragedy  followed  in  b.c.  536,  its  first  writer 
being  Thespis.  Dresses  and  the  stage  were 
introduced  by  ^Eschylus  in  b.c.  486.  The 
drama  was  introduced  into  Rome  in  b.c.  364. 
The  greatest  writers  of  the  ancient  drama 
were  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides 
(tragedy),  and  Ari.stophanes  (comedy)  amongst 
the  Greeks ;  and  Plautus  and  Terence  (comedy), 
and  Seneca  (tragedy)  amongst  the  Romans. 
The  modern  drama  took  its  rise  from  the 
mysteries  or  sacred  plays,  by  the  medium  of 
which  the  clergy  in  the  Middle  Ages  en- 
deavoured to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion.  [Mystery.]  The  first  Eng- 
lish comedy  was  Ralph  Roister  Bolster,  written 
by  Nicholas  Udall,  head  master  of  Westmin- 
ster School,  before  1551.  The  greatest  of 
English  dramatists  were  William  Shakespeare, 
born  1564,  died  1616  ;  Ben  Jonson,  bom  1574, 
died  1637 ;  Marlowe  ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
[Miracle  play,  Tragedy,  Comedy.] 

dra-m&t'-Sc,  ^  dra-mS,t'-ick,  t  dra-m^t- 

IC-al,  a.  [Fr.  aramatique ;  Gr.  Spa/xartKo? 
{dramatikos),  from  Spa/xaros  (dramatos),  genit. 
sing,  of  Spa/xa  (drama).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  drama, 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  appropriate  to  the 
form  of  a  drama. 

"The  whole  structure  of  the  work  is  dramatic  and 
full  of  action." — Pope  :  Homer's  Odyssey  (Postscript), 

3.  Characterized  by  incidents  appropriate 
to  a  drama. 

dra-m3,t'-Jc-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  dramatical; 
-Iaj.']  In  a  dramd,tic  manner;  by  representa- 
tion, as  a  drama. 

"  Ignorance  and  errours  are  severally  reprehended, 
partly  dramatically,  jjartly  &im.\i\y."—D7^den. 

dram'-a-tis  per-so'-nse,  p7ir.    [Lat.]    The 

persons  in  a  drama  ;  the  characters  in  a  play. 

dram'-a-tist,  s.  [Fr.  dramatiste.']  One  who 
writes  "or  composes  dramas  ;  a  writer  of  dra- 
matic compositions. 

"  Whatever  our  dramatists  touched  they  tainted."— 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

dram-a-tiz'-a-ble.  a.      [Eng.  drarmtiz{e)  ; 

-ahle.^  That  may  or  can  be  dramatized;  fit 
for  or  capable  of  dramatization. 

dr^r-msit-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  dramatiz^e); 
-ortoTi.]  The  act  or  art  of  dramatizing,  or 
describing  scenes  dramatically  ;  dramaturgy. 

dram'-a-tize,  v.t.  [Gr.  SpajaaTtYo)  (drama- 
tizo)  ;  Fr.  drainatiser.]  To  compose  or  reduce 
to  the  form  of  a  drama ;  to  describe  dramati- 
cally. 


"The  scenes  were  doubtless  dramatized  by  L>loiiysivs 
himself." — Lewis :  Cred.  JEarly  liom.  Hist.  {1355),  vol.  i,, 
ch.  viL,  §2. 

dram'-a-tized,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dramatize,] 

dram'-a-tlZ-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Drama- 
tize.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  subst. :  The  act  of  giving  the  form 
of  a  drama  to,  or  of  describing  dramatically. 

*■  dram'-a-tur-gic,  a.  [Eng.  dramaturg(y) ; 
-ic.]'   Histrionic  :  hence,  unreal. 

"  Some  form  not  grown  dramaturnic  to  us." — 
Carlyle :  Lett.  &  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  i.  145. 

*,dram-a-tur-gist,   s.       [Gr.    Spafiarovpyeo} 

(dramato'urgeo)  =  to  write  dramas :  Spafj.a 
(drama)  =  an  act,  a  drama,  epyov  (ergon)  = 
work,  and  Eng.  sufT.  -ist.]  The  contriver  of  a 
drama. 

"The  wovld-DraTTiafurgist  has  written,  'Exeunt.'" 
—Carlyle :  Past  &  Present,  bk.  il.,  ch.  ii.     {Bavies^) 

dram -a-tur-gy,  s.  [Gr.  5pa/j[.aT0upyta(drama- 
tourgia),  from  hpa^a.  (drama),  genit.  fipa/xaros 
(dramxitos),  and  epyov  (ergon)  =  a  work,] 

1.  The  science  or  art  of  dramatic  composi- 
tion and  representation  ;  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  rules  or  principles  of  composing 
and  representing  a  drama. 

2.  Histrionism,  theatricalness. 

"  Idol  worship  and  mimetic  dramaturgy," — Carlyle. 
Lett.  &  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  i.  129. 

Dr^m'-men,  c    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  The  name  of  a  port  in  Norway. 

Drammen-timber,  Dram-timber,  s. 

The  name  given  to  battens  exported  from 
Drammen. 


^  dr&m'-mer» 

dram-drinker. 


s.     [Eng.   dram,   v.  ;  -er.]      A 


"Habitual  drinkers,  drammers,  and  high  feeders."— 
Clieyne :  Philosophical  Conjectures. 

dr^m -ming',  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.     [Dram,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  -particip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  s^chst.  :  The  act  or  habit  of  dram- 
drinking  or  tippling. 

"  I  foresaw  what  would  come  of  hia  dramming."~ 
Foote  :  The  Bankrupt,  iii.  2. 

dr^im-mock,  s.     [Gael,  dramaig  =  crowdy.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  A  thick  raw  mixture  of  meal  and  water. 

2.  Anything  boiled  so  as  to  be  reduced  to 
pulp. 

II.  Fig. :  Tame  and  spiritless  teaching. 

"The  .  .  .  lukewarm  drummock  of  the  fourteen 
false  prelates."— ifcoii .-  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xvi. 

drS.nk,  pret.  of  v.    [Drink.] 

dr3,nk,  s.  [Ger.  dravig,  dravich.]  [Drauk.] 
Darnel. 

dr^p  (1),  5.     [Fr.] 

Fabric :  Summer  cloth  twilled  like  merino. 

dr^p  (2),  s.  '  [Drop,  s.]  A  drop ;  a  little 
quantity  of  drink. 

"The  town-clerk  had  hia  drap  punch  .  .  .  to  wash 
the  dust  out  of  his  throat."— ,?cott  .■  Antiquary,  ch.  ix 

drape,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  draper  ~  to  make  cloth  ; 
drap  =  cloth.] 

*  A.  Intrans. :  To  make  cloth. 

"It  was  rare  to  set  prices  by  statute  ;  and  this  act 
did  not  prescribe  prices,  but  stinted  them  not  to  ex- 
ceed  a  rate,  that  tne  clothier  might  drape  accordingly 
as  he  might  afford."— flacon  .■  Henry  VII.,  p.  76. 

B.  Transitive  ; 

1.  Lit. :  To  cover  or  Invest  with  cloth   or 
drapery  ;  to  arrange  drapery  over  or  about. 
"His  white  hat  conspicuously  draped  with  black 
crape."- J/r«.  Stowe  :  Dred,  ch.  xii. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  jeer,  to  banter,  to  satirize,  to 
ridicule. 

"  i)raj:M7w  ns  for  spending  him  so  much  money."— 
Tem,ple :  Memoirs,  i.  449. 

draped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Drape,  v.]  . 

dra'-per,  s.  [Fr.  drapier,  from  dra^oer  =  to 
make  cloth  ;  drap  =  cloth,]  One  who  deals 
in  cloths  ;  one  who  sells  cloths. 

"  On  the  same  benches  on  which  sate  the  goldsmiths, 
drapers,  and  grocers,  who  had  been  retumetl  to  Parlia- 
ment by  the  commercial  tovf us."— Macaulay  ■   Hist. 

Eng.,  ch.  i, 

drapers-teasel,  s. 

Bot. :  Dipsacus  fullonum. 


bSil,  b6^;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat.  9eU,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophou,  exist,    ph  =f. 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan*    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,  -cious.  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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draperied— draught 


dra'-per-ied,a.  [Eng.  drapery ; -ed.]  Covered, 
invested,  or  furnished  with  drapery. 

dra'-per-^,  a.  &  a.  [Pr.  draperie,  from  drap 
=  cloth.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordmary  Language : 

I.  The  trade,  occupation,  or  process  of 
making  and  seUing  cloth  ;  the  trade  or  occu- 
pation of  a  draper. 

"  He  made  statutes  for  the  maintenance  of  drapery, 
and  the  keeping  of  wools  within  the  realm.'  —Bacon  : 
Henry  YIL,  p.  76. 

*  2.  Cloth,  stuffs  of  wool  or  linen. 

"Tiie  BuHb  and  Frogs  had  served  the  lord  Strutt 
with  drapery  ware  tor  many  jeAT^'—Arbathnot  : 
EUtory  of  John  Bull. 

3.  The  cloths,  hangings,  &c.,  with  which 
any  object  is  draped  or  hung. 

"  A  capacioue  pew 
Of  soolptured  oak  stood  here,  with  drapery  lined." 
Wordstoorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

II.  Art ;  Under  this  term  is  included  every 
kind  of  material  used  in  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing for  clothing  figures. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  tO  the  manufacture 
or  selling  of  cloths  :  as,  a  drapery  business. 

*  dra'-pet,  s.     [A  dimin.  from  Fr.  drap  ;  Low 
Lat.  trapetumJ]    A  cloth,  a  coverlet,  a  table- 
cloth. 
*'  Thence  she  them  brought  into  a  stately-  hall. 
Wherein  were  many  tables  fair  diBpred, 
And  ready  dight  with  draped  festival 

Spenser:  /■.«.,  11.  ix  29. 

Drar-pier',  s.  [An  old  form  of  draper.]  The 
name  assumed  by  Swift  in  writing  the  Drapier's 
Xeiiers  against  the  contract  for  copper  coinage 
given  to  Wood  in  a.d.  1722-3. 

"The  fourth  letter  of  the  !Drapier.*—MacauZay: 
ffUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiil 

dr&p'-pie,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  drap  (2),  s. 
(q.v.)J    A  little  drop  j  a  very  small  quantity. 

dr&p'-pit,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [So.  drap  =  drop.] 
Dropped. 

drapplt-cgg,  s.    A  poached  egg. 

**  Juflt a  roasted  chucky  and  a  d/rappit  egg." — Scott: 
Bedgawnt^t,  ch.  xl. 

dr&Sh,  v.t.    [Thrash.]    To  thrash. 
"He  did  zo  draah  about  his  brain, 
That  was  not  over-stored." 

Wolcot :  P.  Pindar,  p.  157. 

*dr&st,  dreste,  «.  [A.S.  darste.}  Dregs, 
leeSj  refuse. 

Thou  drunk  it    vp  vnto  the  drestU  [drattU)." — 
-■"%.-  Isaiah  h.  17. 


4r^'-tic,  *drSs'-tick,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  5paa-- 
Ti/cds  (drastikos),  from  5pau»  (drao)  =  to  effect, 
to  do.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Powerful,  effective,  acting  with 
etrength  or  strong  effect,  (Applied  to  medi- 
cines, &c.) 

"After  this  single  taking  oi  the  drastick  medicine." 
—Boyle :  Works,  IL  190. 

2.  Fig.:  Strong,  efficacious,  effective, 

"Military  insubordination  Is  that  which  requires 
the  most  prompt  and  drastic  remedies."— J/ocauiaj/  .■ 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

B.  As  su6s(. ;  A  medicine  or  remedy  which 
acts  powerfully,  strongly,  and  speedily. 

*drS,s'-t3^,  *dres-ti,  *dres'-ty,  a.  [Eng. 
d/rast;  -y.]    Full  of  dregs  or  lees. 

*' Dreggy,  dresti,  or  fulle  of  drestys.  FecuZentus." — 
Prompt,  Parv. 

*drauo,  5.    [Dbaok.] 

*draugli,  H.    [Draff.] 

draught,  draft,  *  draght,  *  dranctat, 
*  draughte    (pron.     draft),     *  draht, 

^dragt,  5.  &a.  [A.S.  drolit  (Bosworih),  from 
dragan  =  to  draw,  to  drag,  by  the  suffixing 
of  t  as  in  Jlight  from  Jly,  drift  from  drive,  &c.  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  dra^h  =  a  load,  a  burden  ; 
dragen  =  to  draw ;  Dan.  dragh  =  a  load  ; 
Icel.  drdttr  =  a  pulling,  a  draught  (of  fishes) ; 
d/raga  =  to  draw.]    [Draft.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  drawing,  pulling,  or  hauling  : 
as  vehicles,  &c 

"A  general  custom  Of  rifling  oxen  for  all  sorts  of 
draught,  would  be  perliaps  the  greatest  improvement." 
— Temple. 

2.  The  quality  or  capacity  of  being  easily 
drawn  or  dragged. 

"The  Hertfordshire  wheel-plough  la  the  best  and 
strongest  for  most  uses,  and  of  the  easiest  draitght." — 
Mortimer:  Bv^ha/ndry, 


3.  The  act  of  sweeping  or  dragging  with  a 

net. 

"  upon  the  draught  of  a  pond,  not  one  fish  was  left, 
but  two  pikes  grown  to  an  excessive  bigness."— fi'oie, 

4.  The  quantity  or  number  of  fishes  taken 
in  one  sweep  of  a  net. 

"  For  he  was  astoulshed,  and  all  that  were  with  him, 
at  the  draught  of  the  fishes."- iwfte  v.  9. 

5.  The  act  of  drawing  liquor  into  the  mouth ; 
a  drink. 

"  With  a  plenteous  draught  revive  thy  soul," 

Pope  :  Bomet's  Iliad,  vi.  325. 

6.  The  quantity  of  liquor  drunk  at  once,  or 
intended  to  be  drunk  at  once. 

"Some,  from  the  pallid  face 
Wipe  off  the  faint  cold  dews  weak  nature  sheds ; 
Some  reach  the  healing  draught." 

Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  li.  73. 

*  7.  The  act  of  drawing  or  shooting  with  a 
bow, 

"Geffrey  of  Bouillon,  at  one  draught  of  his  bow, 
shooting  against  David's  tower  in  Jerusalem,  broached 
three  leetleas  birds  called  allerions."  —  Camden : 
hemains. 

8.  The  act  of  representing  or  delineating  in 
a  picture,  sketch,  or  outline. 

"  I  have,  in  a  short  draught,  given  a  view  of  our 
original  ideas,  from  whence  all  the  rest  are  derived."— 
Locke. 

9.  A  representation  or  delineation  in  a 
picture. 

"  Her  pencil  drew  whate'er  her  soul  designed, 
And  oft  the  happy  draught  surpassed  tbe  image  in 
her  mind."  Dryden :  Mrs.  Killigrew,  106, 107. 

10.  Any  lineament  of  the  face. 

"The  spirit  of  grace  hath  begunne  to  draw  the 
draughts  and  lineaments  of  God's  iiaage  within  the 
soule  of  aman."— ^.  Boyd:  Last  Battell,  p.  1,084. 

11.  A  first  sketch,  outline,  or  draft  of  a 
document,  giving  the  heads  and  principal 
details.     [Draft,  A.  I.  1.  (a).] 

"  A  draught  of  a  law  making  some  alterations  in  the 
public  worship  of  the  Established  Church,  had  been 
prepared," — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

12.  A  representation. 

"  Whereas  in  Other  creatures  we  have  but  the  trace 
of  hia  footsteps,  in  man  we  have  the  draugM  of  his 
hand." — South. 

*  13.  A  draft  or  number  of  men,  &c.,  de- 
tached from  the  main  body  for  service  else- 
where.    [Draft,  A.  II.  3.] 

"  Such  a  draught  of  forces  would  lessen  the  number 
of  those  that  might  otherwise  be  employed." — Addison. 

*  14.  A  Jakes,  a  privy,  a  drain. 

"  WTiatsoever  entereth  in  at  the  mouth  goeth  into 
the  belly,  and  is  cast  out  into  the  d/raught."—Matt. 
XV.  17. 

15.  An  order  for  the  payment  of  money  ;  a 
draft.    [Draft,  A.  II.  1.] 

"  Wi'  draught  on  draught  by  ilka  Holland  mail, 
Hell  eat  a'  faster  up  than  tongue  can  tell." 

Ross :  Belenore,  p.  85. 

16.  The  depth  of  water  which  a  ship  draws, 
i.e.,  the  depth  to  which  it  sinks  in  the  water. 

17.  A  current  of  air,  natural  or  artificial. 

18.  The  entrails  of  a  calf  or  sheep. 

*  19.  A  sudden  attack  or  diversion  in  war. 
"I  conceive  the  manner  of  your  handling  of  the 

service,  by  drawing  sudden  draughts  upon  the  enemy, 
when  he  looketh  not  for  yoXL  —Spenser :  State  of 
Ireland. 

20.  A  mustard  poultice  ;    a  mild,  drawing 
blister ;  a  mild  vesicatory. 
*21.  An  extract. 

"Extracts  and  draughts  out  of  those  authors,"— 
Holland :  Plinie,  bk.  xxx.,  ch.  i. 

*  22.  A  move  in  chess. 

"  At  the  chesB  with  me  he  gan  to  pley 
With  her  false  draughts  lul  diuers 
She  stale  on  me," 

Chaucer :  Bake  of  the  lyucJiesse,  655. 

*23.  A  trick,  a  piece  of  craft,  an  artful 
scheme. 

"  The  draucht  and  counsall  of  tua  wyse  and  prudent 
•pY%l2it\A&." —Pitscottie  Cron.,  p.  29, 

*  24.  A  draught-horse  or  ox ;  draught  cattle. 
"  Shall  be  accomodate  with  draugJits  in  their  march, " 

—Rushworth:  Histor.  Coll.,  v.  649.    {Davies.) 

*  25.  A  cut,  a  stroke. 


*  26.  A  draw- bridge. 

"  Thay  let  doun  the  grete  draghi."      Qatoaine,  817, 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Domestic  <£*  Engineering : 

(1)  The  current  of  air  which  supplies  a  fire. 
When  this  is  not  mechanically  aided,  it  is 
called  a  natural  draft.  When  driven  mechani- 
cally, it  becomes  a  forced  draft  or  blast.  It  is 
also  known  as  cold  or  hot  blast,  according  to 
the  temperature  ;  that  of  the  external  atmo- 
sphere, or  artificially  heated. 

(2) :  The  course  or  direction  of  the  hot  air 
and  smoke  :  as,  a  direct,  a  reverting,  a  split, 


or  a  wheel  dra. 


2.  Masonry:  Chisel-diessing  at  the  angles 
of  stones,  serving  as  a  guide  for  the  levelling 
of  the  surfaces. 

3.  Paitem-making :  The  amount  of  taper 
given  to  a  pattern  to  enable  it  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  mould,  without  disturbing 
the  loam. 

4.  Weaving :  The  arrangement  of  the  heddles 
so  as  to  move  the  warp  for  the  fonnation  of 
the  kind  of  ornamental  figure  to  be  exhibited 
by  the  fabric.  Known  also  as  Drawing,  Reed- 
ing-in.  Cording  of  the  loom.  In  every  speeites 
of  weaving,  whether  direct  or  cross,  the  whole 
difference  of  pattern  or  effect  is  produced 
either  by  the  succession  in  which  the  threads 
of  warp  are  introduced  into  the  heddles,  or  by 
the  succession  in  which  those  heddles  are 
moved  in  the  working.  The  heddles  beiilg 
stretched  between  two  shafts  of  wood,  all  tfie 
heddles  connected  by  the  same  shafts  ate 
called  a  leaf ;  and  as  the  operation  of  intro- 
ducing the  warp  into  any  number  of  leaves  is 
called  drawing  a  warp,  the  plan  of  successipn 
is  called  a  draft,  i 

5.  Comrni. :  An  allowance  for  waste  made  on 
goods  sold  by  weight ;  also  an  allowance  on 
excisable  goods.  i 

6.  Med. :  A  medicine  prepared  to  be  taken 
as  a  drink. 

7.  Games  (PL) :  A  game  slightly  I'esembliiig 
chess,  and  played  on  a  chess-board  with 
twelve  pieces  or  men  on  each  side.  The  men 
are  placed  on  each  alternate  square,  and  the 
object  of  each  side  is  to  capture  all  the  pieces 
of  the  opponent.  The  pieces  move  forward 
diagonally,  one  square  at  a  time,  except  when 
capturing  a  piece,  which  is  done  by  jumping 
over  any  piece  the  square  behind  which  fe 
unoccupied.  Any  piece  which  succeeds  in 
reaching  the  extreme  end  of  the  board  is 
"  cro^vned, "  and  is  then  termed  a  king,  and 
has  the  power  of  moving  in  any  direction 
backwards  or  forwards.  The  game  was  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  It  is  mentioned  in 
a.d.  1551,  It  was  also  called  jew  des  dames,  or 
dams  (q.v.). 

8.  Shipbuilding :  The  drawing  or  design  by 
which  the  ship  is  to  be  built,  which  is  gene- 
rally on  a  scale  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  the 
foot, 

t  9.  Banking  :  The  same  as  Draft,  A.  II.  1. 
B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Used  or  adapted  for  the  draught  of  vehi- 
cles, loads,  &c. 

"The  most  occasion  that  farmers  liave,|i8  tor  draught 
horses." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  Written  or  given  in  outline ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  draught. 

"  Having  stated  in  the  said  draugJU  note," — Trial  of 
W.  Humphreys  (1839),  p.  5. 

3.  Drawn  from  a  cask  or  barrel :  as, 


^  (1)  Angle  of  draught:  The  angle  made  with 
the  line  of  motion  in  a  plane,  over  which  a 
body  is  drawn,  by  the  line  of  draught,  when 
the  latter  has  the  direction  best  adapted  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  of  friction  and  the 
weight  of  the  body. 

(2)  On  draught :  Supplied  or  drawn  direct 
from  the  cask. 

draught-bar,   draft-bar,  s. 

1.  A  swingle-tree,  double  or  single. 

2.  The  bar  of  a  railway-carriage  with  which 
the  coupling  is  immediately  connected. 

draught-board,  s.  The  board  on  which 
the  game  of  draughts  is  played. 

"  Evangeline  brought  the  draught-board  out  of!itB 
comer."  Longfelloto  :  Evangeline,  i.  8, 

draught-box,  draft-box,  s.  An  air- 
tight tube,  invented  by  Parker,  by  which  the 
water  from  an  elevated  wheel  is  conducted  to 
the  tail-race.  It  is  a  means  of  rendering  the 
whole  fall  available  without  placing  the  wheel 
at  the  bottom.  It  is  sometimes  used  to 
avoid  extreme  length  of  wheel-shaft ;  at  other 
times  to  conform  the  arrangements  to  the 
peculiar  location,  rendering  it  necessary  to 
place  the  wheel  at  a  distance  above  taU-water. 
(Knight.) 

draught-compasses,  s.pl.  Compasses 
with  movable  points,  used  for  drawing  the 
finer  lines  in  mechanical  drawings,  plans,  &c. 

draught-engine,  draft-engine,  s. 

Mining :  An  engine  (usually  steam)  for  ele- 
vating ore,  coal,  miners,  (Sic,  or  for  pumping 
out  water. 


f^te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  riile,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


draught—draw 
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draught -equalizer,  draft-equali- 
zer, s.  A  treble  tree ;  a  mode-  of  arranging 
tlie  whiffletrees  when  three  horses  are  puUing 
abreast,  so  that  they  may  all  exert  an  equ^ 
amount  of  force. 

draught-furnace,  draft-furnace,  s. 

A  reverberatory  air-furnace  ;  one  in  which  a 
blast  is  employed. 

draught-hole,   draft-hole,  s.     The 

hole  whereby  a  furnace  is  supplied  with  air. 

draught-hook,  draft-hook,  s.    One 

of  the  hooks  on  the  checks  of  a  gun-carriage 
to  manceuvre  it,  or  attach  additional  draught- 
gear  in  steep  places. 

draught-horse,  s.  A  horse  used  for 
drawing  heavy  loads. 

*  draught-house,  s.  A  house  where  filth 
is  deposited  ;  a  jakes,  a  pri^'y. 

"  And  they  trake  down  the  image  of  Baal,  and  brake 
down  the  house  of  Baal,  and  made  tt  a  draught-Jvntse.'' 
—2  Kinga  x.  27. 

draught-net,  s.    [Draft-net.] 

draught-ox,  s.  An  ox  employed  in 
drawing  loads. 

draught -regulator,  draft-regula- 
tor, s.  A  means  for  opening  and  closing 
furnace-doors,  or  dampers  in  the  air,  draught, 
or  discharge  flue,  so  as  to  urge  the  fire  or 
moderate  its  intensity  respectively,  as  it 
may  lag  below  or  quicken  above  the  desired 
standard.  Automatic  devices  for  this  pur- 
pose are  actuated  by  arrangements  known 
as  thermostats.  These  usually  depend  upon 
the  expansion  of  metal  by  heat  and  its  con- 
sequent contraction  as  it  cools.  The  length- 
ening or  shortening  of  a  metallic  rod  is  the 
actuating  force  which  is  communicated  by 
levers  or  other  mechanism  to  the  door,  regis- 
ter, or  damper.  As  a  certain  relation  exists— 
under  ordinary  conditions— between  the  heat 
of  steam  and  its  pressure,  the.  heat  or  pressure 
of  steam  acting  on  a  column  of  mercury  may 
be  made  by  electric  connection  to  actuate  a 
magnet,  and  so  operate  the  device  which 
governs  access  of  air  to  the  furnace,  or  deter- 
mines the  area  of  the  flue  by  which  the 
volatile  results  of  combustion  are  discharged. 
[Damper.] 

draught-rod,  draft-rod,  5, 

Plough. :  A  rod  extending  beneath  the  beam 
from  the  clevis  to  the  sheth  and  taking  the 
strain  ofi"  the  beam. 

draught -spring,    draft -spring,  s. 

A  spring  intervening  between  the  tug  or  trace 
of  a  draught  animal  and  the  load,  whereby  a 
jerking  sta"ain  upon  the  animal  is  avoided.  It 
was  invented  and  used  by  Sir  Alexander 
Gordon.  Draught-springs  are  connected  to 
the  draw-bars  of  railway-carriages,  to  lessen 
the  violence  of  the  jerk  communicated  to  them 
in  starting. 

^draught  (as  draft),  v,t    [Draught,  s.] 

1.  To  draw  out. 

"  You  saw  all  the  great  men  .  ■  .  draughted  out  one 
by  one,  Eind  baited  In  their  tamB."— Addison:  /Vee- 
1u>lder,  No.  19. 

2.  To  draw  up,  to  sketch,  to  compose  in 
outline,  to  draft. 

3.  To  detach  and  send  elsewhere  for  service  ; 
to  draft. 

"  Twenty  thousand  more  ■were  draughted  from  the 
town  of  Eio." — Cook  :  Voyages,  vol.  i,  bk.  i.,  ch,  ii. 

4.  To  diminish  or  exhaust  by  drawing ;  to 
drain.' 

"  The  Parliament  bo  often  draughted  and  diuined." — 
W.  Scott  ( Webster). 

draught-ed,  draft-ed(both  as  draft'-ed), 

pa.  par.  or  a.    [Draft,  v.] 

dra.nght-ing,  draft-ing  (both  as  draft- 
ing), pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Draught,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  s^ibstantive : 

1,  The  act  of  drawing,  delineating,  or  com- 
posing in  outline. 

2.  The  act  of  detaching  for  service  or  duty 
elsewhere. 

draughts  (as  drafts),  s.pl.  [Draught,  s.] 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  Draught,  s.,  A.  II.  8. 

2.  Light  grain  blown  away  with  the  chaflF  in 
Winnowing. 


"The  quantity  of  oats  couBumed  by  a  work-horse 
varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  bushels,  if  ^ood  oats 
aie  given;  but  as  draughts  are  commonly  given,  the 
quantity  is  proportionally  increased."— ^ffrfc.  Surv. 
OaUoway,  p.  114. 

draughts -man,   drafts -man  (both    as 
drafts'-man),  s.     [Eng.  draught,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  draws  up  formal  documents,  as 
deeds,  leases,  &c. 

2.  One  who  draws  plans ;  one  who  is  skilled 
in  draughtsmanship. 

*  3.  A  tippler. 
"  The  wholesome  restorative  above-mentioned 


draughts-man-ship,  drafts-man-ship 
(both  as  drafts-ma^-ship),  s.  [Eng. 
draughtsman ;  -ship.]  The  art  or  science  of  a 
draughtsman ;  skill  in  drawing  plans,  &c. 

draught-y  (aa  draff -^),  w.    [Eng.  draught ; 

I.  Lit. :  Full  of  or  exposed  to  draughts. 
*  II,  Figuratively: 

1.  Fit  for  a  draught-house  or  jakes  ;  filthy, 
vile. 

"  The  filth  that  falleth  from  so  many  draughty  in- 
ventions as  daily  swarme  in  our  printtng-bousefi." — 
Retumefrom  Pemassus  (1606). 

2.  Designing ;     capable    of    laying    artful 
schemes. 

"Everybody  said  that,  but  for  the  devices  of  auld 
draughty  Keelivin,  he  would  hae  been  proven  sa  mad 
as  a  March  hafe."— TAe  Entail,  it,  12L 

3.  Artful,  crafty ;  applied  to  the  scheme 
itself,  or  to  discourse. 

"  '  I'll  be  plain  wi'  you,'  said  my  grandfather  to  this 
draughty  spetch."~R.  Oilhaize,  L  162. 

*  drauk,  *  drawk,   *  drawke,  *  drauc, 

8.     [Ger.  dravig,  dravich.]    Darnel. 
"  Drauke,  wede,    Drauca," — Prompt,  Pans, 

6xhvG,  pret.  of  v.    [Drive,  T.]    Drove. 

"  A  dozen  o'  gUUes  as  rough  and  rugged  as  the  beasts 
they  drave."'-Scott :  Jiob  Roy,  ch.  xxvi. 

*drav'-«l,  *drab-el-yn,  v.t.  [Drabble.] 
To  bedrabble  ;  to  make  dirty  or  filthy. 

"Bight  as  a  dravel^d  lowt " 

Poem  on  Times  of  Edward  II.,  p,  25. 

*  dra-vick,  s.    [Drake  (3),  s.] 

Dra-vid'-i-an,  a.  [From  Dra/uid(a);  Eng. 
adj.  sutf.  -ian.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Dravida, 
or  Dravira,  the  old  name  of  a  province  of 
India.  The  Dravidlan  languages  include 
Tamil,  Telugu,  Canarese,  and  Malabar. 

"  It  was,  I  think,  in  1S65  that  I  first  saw  Dr.  Cald- 
well's grammHr  of  tlie  Dravidian  lauguages,  and  it  im- 
mediately occurred  to  me  that  a  similar  book  was 
much  wanted  for  the  Aryan  group." — Beames  :  Comp. 
Gram,  of  the  Aryan  Lang,  of  India,  vol.  1.  (1872), 
Pref.  viii. 


*drey  (pa.  ten.  *drogh,  "droh,  *drou,  *drow, 
*drowe,  ^drough,  drew,  *  drewe),  v.t.  &  1 
[A  variant  of  drag  (q.v.).] 

A.  Tra7isitive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  drag,  pull,  or  haul  after  one  by  force 
or  power  exerted  in  the  front  of  the  person  or 
thing  dragged. 

(2)  To  pluck  or  pull  out :  as.  To  draw  a 
sword,  to  draw  a  tooth. 

"  Who  wears  a  sword  he  must  not  draw." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  v.  14. 

(3)  To  remove  or  pull,  not  necessarily  with 
force. 

"  Mi  ring  of  finger  thou  drawe." 

Tristram,  iii.  73. 

(4)  To  pull,  haul,  or  cause  to  come  by  com- 
pulsion ;  to  force  to  go. 

"  Do  not  rich  men  oppress  you,  and  draw  you  before 
the  judgment  seats  ?  "—James  ii  6. 

(5)  To  drag  or  pull  out  from  fastenings. 
"They  dreiijoutthe  staves  of  the  ark."— 2  (Tftron.  v.  9. 

(6)  To  take  ofi"  the  spit. 

*'  The  rest 
They  cut  in  legs  and  fillets  for  the  feast, 
Which  drawn  and  served,  their  hunger  they  appease." 
Dryden :  Homer,  Iliad  L 

(7)  To  raise  or  Hft  as  from  a  deep  place  :  as, 
to  draw  water  from  a  well. 

"  They  drew  up  Jeremiah  with  cords,  and  took  him 
up  out  of  the  dungeon."— .^er.  xxxviii.  13. 

(8)  To  give  vent  to  or  utter  slowly :  as,  To 
draw  a  deep  sigh.   ' 

(9)  To  inhale,  to  take  into  the  lungs. 

"  A  simple  child 
*'  That  lightly  draws,  its  breath. 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb. 
What  should  it  know  of  death  ?  " 

Wordsworth :  We  are  Seven. 


(10)  To  bring  out  from  a  receptacle ;  to 
cause  to  run  from  a  cask,  &c. 

(11)  To  allow  or  cause  any  hquid  to  run. 

"  I  opened,  the  tumour  hy  the  point  of  a  lancet,  with. 
o\it.draioing  one  drop  of  blood." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

(12)  To  take  out  of  an  oven. 

"The  joiner  puts  boards  into  ovens  after  the  batch  ie 
drawn.' '— Mortimer  :  Busbandry. 

(13)  To  cause  to  slide  ;  to  pull  more  closely- 
together  or  apart. 

"  Philoclea  intreated  Pamela  to  open  her  grief :  who, 
drawing  the  curtain,  that  the  candle  might  not  conl- 
plain  of  her  blushing,  was  ready  to  apeak." — Sidney': 
Arcadia. 

(14)  To  extract.  j 
"  Spirits,  by  "distillations,  may  be  draum  out  of  vege- 
table juices,  which  shall  fiame  and  fume  of  theni- 
eelves.  '—Cheyne. 

(15)  To  attract ;  to  cause  to  move  or  turn 
towards  itself.  i 

"  We  see  that  salt,  laid  to  a  cut  finger,  healetb  it  r 
Boas  it  seemeth  salt  draweth  blood,  as  well  as  blood 
d/rateeth  salt."— Boctm. 

(16)  To  suck.  j 
"  Sucking  and  dravsingVae  hreetst  dlschai^th  the 

milk  as  fast  as  it  can  be  generated."— IFfAeman;  On 
Tamou/rs.  | 

(17)  To  eviscerate ;  to  take  the  bowel  or 
entrails  from  ;  to  disembowel. 

"  In  private  draw  your  poultry,  clean  your  tripe." 
King  :  Art<^  Cookery,  246.  , 

(18)  To  protract,  to  extend,  to  lengthen  :  as, 
To  draw  wire. 

"  How  much  her  grace  is  alter*d  on  the  sudden  1 
How  long  her  face  is  draion." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VJIL,  iv.  2. , 

(19)  To  form,  mark,  or  construct  between 
two  points :  as,  To  draw  a  line.  / 

(20)  To  represent  by  lines  drawn  ou  any 
sui'face  ;  to  delineate,  to  picture. 

"  Which  the  conceited  painter  drew  so  proiid, 
As  heaven,  it  seemed,  to  kiss  the  turrets  bowed.**. 
Sh<tkesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucreee,  1,871, 1,872. 

(21)  To  move  gradually,  to  extend. 

"  In  process  of  time,  and  as  their  people  increased, 
they  drew  themselves  more  westerly  towards  the  Sira 
Sea.."— Raleigh.  ^ 

(22)  To  take  out  of  a  box  or  wheel :  as,  To 
draw  tickets  in  a  lottery.  i 

*  (23)  To  tear  hmb  from  limb. 

"  With  wylde  hors  he  schal  be  drawe." 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lton,  4,932. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  attract,  to  cause  to  turn  towards 
itself.  ; 

"He  affected  a  habit  difl'erent  from  that  of  the 
times,  such  as  men  had  only  beheld  In  pictures,  whlc)i 
drew  th&  eyes  of  most,  and  the  reverence  of  many, 
towards  liim."— Clarendon. 

(2)  To  entice,  to  allure,  to  attract.     . 

"  Having  the  art,  by  empty  promises  and  threats,  to 
draw  others  to  his  purpose.'  — Hayward. 

(3)  To  attract,  to  cause  to  follow  one, 

"The  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods  \ 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 
But  music,  for  the  time,  doth  chajige  his  nature." 

SJiakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  V.  1. 1 

*  (4)  To  persuade,  to  induce. 

"The  English  lords  did  ally  themselves  with  the 
Irish,  and  drew  them  in  to  dwell  among  them,  arid 
gave  their  chUdi-en  to  be  fostered  by  them."— iJat^es. 

*  (5)  To  win,  to  gain. 

"This  seems  a  fair  deserving,  and  must  dra/iv  me 
That  which  my  father  loBes." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iii.  8. 

(6)  To  bring  on  or  procure  as  a  result ;  fo 
cause. 

"  When  he  finds  the  hardship  of  slavery  outweigh 
the  value  of  life,  'tis  in  bis  power,  by  resiating  hie 
master,  to  draw  on  himself  death." — Locke, 

*  (7)  To  protract,  to  extend,  to  spin  out. 

"  In  some  similes,  men  draw  their  comparisons  into 
minute  particulars  of  no  importance." — Felton:  On  the 
Classics. 

(8)  To  derive,  to  receive,  to  adopt, 

"  Several  wits  entered  into  commerce  with  the 
Egyptians,  and  from  them  drew  the  rudiments  of 
sciences. " — Temple. 

(9)  To  deduce  as  from  postulates. 

"  From  the  events  and  revolutions  of  these  govern- 
ments, are  drawn  the  usual  instructions  of  princes 
and  statesmen."— rumple. 

*  (10)  To  imply ;  to  produce  as  a  consequen- 
tial inference. 

"  What  shews  the  force  of  the  inference  bnt  a  view 
of  all  the  intermediate  ideas  that  draw  in  the  conclu< 
sion,  or  proposition  inferred?" — Locke. 

*■  (11)  To  receive,  to  take  up. 

"  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them,  I  would  have  my  bond." 
Shakesp. :  Merchant  qf  Venice,  Iv.  1. 
(12)  To  take  out,  to  withdraw  :  as.  To  draw 
money  from  a  bank. 

*  (13)  To  bear,  to  produce  :  as,  A  bond  draws 
interest. 


tooil,  bo^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  :KCenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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(14)  To  elicit. 

"To  utter  that  which  else  no  worldly  good  should 
draw  from  iae"—Shakeap :  Two  Qetitlemen,  iiL  1. 

(15)  To  extort,  to  force. 

"50  sad  an  object,  and  so  well  expreased,  _ 

Drew  sighs  and  groans  from   the  grieved    hero  a 
breast.  Dryden  :  Virgil ;  .£neid  1.  680,  681. 

*  (16)  To  wrest,  to  twist ;  to  distort. 

"  I  wish  that  both  you  and  others  would  cease  from 
drawing  the  scriptures  to  your  fantasies  and  affections. 

—  WUtgift. 

(IT)  To  compose ;  to  form  or  set  down  in 

v/riting. 

"  Garrick  whs  a  worshipper  himself  : 
He  drew  tlie  liturgy,  and  framed  the  rites 
And  solemn  ceremonial  of  the  day," 

Cowper:  Task,  vi,  678-80. 

(18)  To  write  out,  fill  up,  or  prepare  formally 
in  writing. 

"  He  had,  in  the  very  presence  chamber,  positively 
refused  to  draw  warrants  in  contravention  of  Acta  of 
Parliament.' — MactiuJtiy :  Hist.  £ng.,ch.  xv. 

(19)  To  depict  in  words  ;  to  describe,  to  re- 
present. 

"  Homer  has  been  proved  before,  in  a  long  paragraph 
of  the  preface,  to  have  excelled  in  drmoing  characters 
nnd  painting  manners." — Pope :  Homer's  Odyssey 
( Postscript). 

(20)  To  win  or  gain  in  a  lottery. 

"  He  has  drawn  a  black,  and  smiles."— i>ry(f en  .■  Don 
Sebastian,  i.  1. 

(21)  To  bend  :  a.s,  To  draw  a  bow. 

*  (22)  To  withdraw  from  judicial  notice. 

"Go,  wash  thy  face,  and  draw  the  action.  Come, 
thou  must  not  l>e  in  this  humour  with  me." — Shakesp.  ; 
2  Henry  IV,,  ii.  1. 

(23)  To  select,  fix  upon,  or  determine  by 
lot. 

*  (24)  To  select,  or  pick  out. 

"Ahgreqo-  to  sever  or  take  out  of  the  flocke,  to 
draw  k\iepB."—£Uote :  Dictionarie  (1659). 

(25)  To  leave  undecided  :  as,  The  match  was 
drawn. 

*  (26)  To  take,  to  translate. 

■"  Ut  of  latin  this  song  is  druge^i  on  Engleris  speche."  • 
Genesis  &  Exodus,  13. 

*  (27)  To  bring  back,  to  recall. 

"  Who  so  drawe'h  into  memoire 
Wbat  hath  befelle."  Cower,  i.  5. 

*  (28)  To  suff"er,  to  go  through. 

"  0  the  pine  and  o  the  death  that  he  droh  for  mon- 
cnn."— S(.  Juliana,  p.  49. 

*  (29)  To  strain. 

"Take  ryse  .  .  .  druMff/te  hom  thoFOwghe  a  streyn- 
onr." — Liber  Cure  Cocoruin,  p.  16. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hunting : 

(1)  To  trace  the  steps  of  the  game. 

(2)  To  search,  as  a  covert,  for  a  fox,  hare, 
&e. 

"  Hounds  had  scarcely  drnjon  half  the  dense  under- 
growth  of  Tidsley  Wood."— Field,  Jan.  28,  1882, 

(3)  To  force  to  leave  its  cover  or  hole  :  as.  To 
draw  a  badger. 

"  No  more  truth  in  thee  than  in'a  drawn  fox." — 
Skakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  iii,  3. 

2.  Naiit.  :  To  sink  into  the  water  to  a  cer- 
tain depth  ;  to  require  a  certain  depth  of 
water  in  which  to  float. 

3.  Med. :  To  collect  the  matter  of  an  ulcer 
or  abscess  ;  to  cause  to  suppurate ;  to  bring 
to  maturation  and  discharge. 

4.  Coursing  :  To  strike  a  dog  out  of  a  match 
or  course  ;  to  withdraw. 

"  Sut  and  Earl  of  Clyde  had  a  short  undecided  run, 
when  an  arrangement  was  made  to  draw  the  last- 
named,  who  haS  been  bard  run." — Field,  Jan  26th, 
1882, 

5.  Cricket :  To  play  a  ball  so  that  it  passes 
between  longstop  and  long-leg. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  To  pull,  drag,  or  haul  :  as,  a  waggon, 
a  cart,  &c.  ;  to  perform  the  office  of  a  beast  of 
draught. 

"That  city  shall  take  an  heifer,  which  hath  not 
been  wrought  with,  and  which  hath  not  dravm  in  the 
ydVx.'—Deut.  xxi.  3. 

(2)  To  be  capable  or  susceptible  of  traction 
or  hauling  :  as,  A  cart  dro.ws  easily. 

(3)  To  unsheathe  a  sword. 

"Cheyney  fastened  a  quarrel  on  Wharton.  They 
drew."—Macau(ay:  Ifist.Ung.,  ch.  xxv. 

(4)  To  move,  to  approach,  to  turn  and  ad- 
vance towards  a  place  or  person. 

"Toward  here  fader  he  gunen  dragen." 

Genesis  it  Uxodus,  2,373. 

'"  (5)  To  collect  or  come  together ;  to  be  col- 
lected. 

"  The  English  who  remained  began,  in  almost  every 
county,  to  draw  close  together."  -  Macaulay :  Hist. 
£ng.,  ch.  xii. 


(6)  To  take  a  card  out  of  a  pack ;  to  draw 
a  ticket  in  a  lottery. 

*  (7)  To  bend  ;  to  draw  a  bow. 

"Look  ye,  draw  home  enough."— Sfidftfiip. -■  Titus 
Andronicus,  iv.  3. 

(S)  To  practise  the  art  of  delineation ;  to 
produce  pictures  or  representations  by  means 
of  lines. 

"So  much  insight  into  perspective,  and  skill  in 
draudng,  as  will  enable  him  to  represent  tolerably  on 
paper  anything  he  sees,  should  be  got."— iocfte. 

(0)  To  raise  water  from  a  well,  &c. 

"  Both  drink  thou,  and  I  will  also  draw  for  thy 
camels."— tfeTi.  xxiv.  44. 

*  (10)  To  withdraw,  to  move. 

(11)  To  extract  liquid  from  a  cask,  &c. 

(12)  To  be  drawn  out  in  spinning. 

*  (13)  To  filter,  to  ooze. 

"  In  other  situations  the  subsoil  is  so  concreted,  or 
hard,  that  water  does  not  draw  or  filter  beyond  a  few 
feet  of  diBtimce."— A gr.  Surv.  Kincard.,  p.  368. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  act  as  a  weight  ;  to  influence,  pre- 
judice, or  bias. 

"They  should  keep  awatch  ui>ou  the  particular  bias 
of  their  minds,  that  it  may  not  draw  too  much."— 
Addison  :  Spectator. 

(2)  To  attract :  as,  A  play  draws  well. 

(3)  To  advance,  to  move  on. 

"  To  dede  I  dratoe,  als  ye  mai  see." 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  30. 

(4)  To  approach,  to  come  nearer,  to  advance, 
to  draw  on, 

"  And  now  I  faint  with  grief  ;  my  fate  draws  nigh. 
In  all  the  pride  of  blooming  youth  I  die." 

Addison :  Omd :  Story  of  Narcissus,  85,  87. 

(5)  Of  time :  To  approach,  to  advance. 

"  The  minute  draws  on." — Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives, 
v.  5. 

^  In  this  sense  frequently  usedimpersonally. 
"  When  it  drew  towards  the  eue." 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  2,3"9. 

(6)  To  contract,  to  shrink. 

"I  have  not  yet  found  certainly  that  the  water 
itself  by  mixtur*  <if  ashes,  or  dust,  will  shrink  or 
draw  into  less  room." — Bacon  :  Natural  History. 

*  (7)  To  amount. 

"  AIb  mekill  woll  for  vii]  s.  the  stane  as  dravtis  to 
xviij  s."—Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  (1538),  xvi„  p.  601. 

*  (8)  To  be  delayed  or  protracted. 

"  This  drew  over  for  ane  space,  and  mean  tyme  Mar- 
garet, our  young  queine,  broucht  home  ane  soue,"  &c. — 
Pitscottie  Cron.,  p.  256  (ed.  1728),  xvi.,  p.  107. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Hunt. :  To  search,  or  draw  a  covert. 

"Whilst  drawing  along  the  plantations  they  intrude 
upon  the  habitation  of  a  fox."— fie/d,  Jan.  28, 1832, 

2.  Comm.  :  To  write  out  a  draft  or  order  for 
payment  of  a  certain  sum  by  another  person, 

3.  Med.  :  To  cause  suppuration  ;  to  collect 
tbe  matter  of  an  ulcer,  abscess,  &c. 

4.  Naut. :  To  sink  in  the  water ;  to  require 
a  certain  depth  of  water. 

"  Greater  hulks  draw  deep  " 

Shakesp. :  TroUus  &  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
draw,  to  pnU,  to  h-aul,  to  drag,  to  -pluck,  and 
to  tug :  ^'Braw  expresses  here  the  idea  common 
to  the  first  three  terms,  namely,  of  putting  a 
body  in  motion  from  behind  oneself  or  towards 
oneself ;  to  drag  is  to  draw  a  thing  with  vio- 
lence, or  to  draw  that  which  makes  resist- 
ance ;  to  haul  is  to  drag  it  with  still  greater 
violence.  We  draw  a  cart ;  we  drag  a  body 
along  the  ground  ;  or  haul  a  vessel  to  the 
shore.  To  p^dl  signifies  only  an  eff'ort  to 
draw  without  the  idea  of  motion  :  horses  pull 
very  long  sometimes  before  they  can  draw  a 
heavily  laden  cart  up  hill.  To  phick  is  to 
2yuU  with  a  sudden  twitch,  in  order  to 
separate ;  thus,  feathers  are  jj^KcIted  from 
animals.  To  tu^  is  to  pull  with  violence ; 
thus,  men  tug  at  the  oar.  In  the  moral  appli- 
cation we  may  be  drawn  by  anything  which 
can  act  on  the  mind  to  bring  us  nearer  to  an 
object ;  we  are  dragged  only  by  means  of 
force  ;  we  %ndl  a  thing  towards  us  by  a  direct 
effort.  To  haul,  pluck,  and  Uig  are  seldom 
used  but  in  the  physical  application."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synoii.) 

%  In  special  phrases  : 

1.  To  draw  away  :  Gradually  to  get  in  front. 
so  as  to  leave  others  behind. 

"The  first-named  pair  then  dreie  away  and  won  by 

two  le-ngtha."— Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  28,  1882. 

2.  To  draw  back : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 
(a)  Lit. :  To  move  back,  to  retire. 
(&)  Figuratively  : 

(i)  To  refuse  or  be  unwilling  to  fulfil  a 
pledge,  promise,  or  undertaking. 


(ii)  To  apostatize, 

(2)  Conim. :   To  receive  back  as  duties  on 
goods  for  exportation. 

3.  To  draw  in : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  collect,  to  bring  together  for  appli- 
cation to  any  purpose. 

"  A  dispute,  where  every  little  straw  is  laid  hold  on. 
and  every  thing  that  can  but  be  drawn  in  any  way,  to 
give  colour  to  the  ai^ument,  ia  advanced  with  osten- 
tatiou, "— /.ocfte. 

(b)  To  contract,  to  pull  back,  to  shorten. 
"  Now,  sporting  muse,  draw  in  the  flowing  reins ; 

Leave  the  clear  streams  awhile  for  sunny  plains. 

Gay. 

(c)  To  entice,  to  inveigle,  to  involve  in  any 
business  without  consent. 

"  Many  who  had,  in  December,  taken  arms  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  p.  Free  Parliament,  muttered, 
two  mouths  later,  that  they  had  been  drawn  in."— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

(2)  Intrant. :  To  become  shortened  or  con- 
tracted :  as,  The  days  begin  to  draw  in. 

4.  To  draw  near  or  nigh :  To  approach,  to 
come  nearer  or  closer. 

"They  see  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea,  and  drawing 
nigh  unto  the  ship." — John  vi,  19. 

5.  To  draw  off: 

(1)  Transitive: 
(a)  Literally  : 

(i)  To  withdraw,  to  lead  away. 

(ii)  To  drain  out  or  extract  by  a  vent. 
"Stop  your  vessel,   and  have  a  little   vent-bole 
stoppeJ  with  a  spill,  which  never  allow  to  be  pulled 
out  till  you  draw  off  a  great  quantity."— J/tTrtimer  .■ 
Husbandry. 

(iii)  To  extract  by  distillation.    {Lit.  £Jig.) 

"Authors,  who  have  thus  drawn  off  the  spirits  of 
their  thoughts,  should  lie  atiU  for  some  time,  till  their 
minds  have  gathered  fresh  strength." — Addison:  Free' 
holder. 

(6)  Fig.  :  To  abstract,  to  withdraw,  to  turn 
off  or  away, 

"It  draws  men's  minds  ojf  from  tbe  bitterness  of 
party." — A  ddison. 

(2)  Intrans.  :  To  retire,  to  retreat,  to  give 
way,    (Lit.  &jig.) 

"When  the  engagement  proves  unlucky,  the  way  is 
to  draw  off  by  degreess,  and  not  to  come  to  aTi  open 
rupture." — Collier. 

6.  To  draw  on: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  Lit. :  To  put  on  by  means  of  pulling  : 
as,  He  drew  on  his  boots. 
(&)  Figuratively : 

(i)  To  cause,  to  bring  on  by  degrees,  to 
involve. 

"  The  examination  of  the  subtile  matter  would  draw 
on  the  consideration  of  the  nice  coutroversies  that 
perplex  philosophers."— fioj/te  .■  On  Fluids. 

(ii)  To  allure,  to  entice,  to  induce  to  follow 
by  persuasion. 

"  Some  thought  that  Philip  did  but  trifle  with  her. 
Some  that  she  but  held  off  to  draw  him  on." 

Tennyson :  EtwcH  Arden,  471,  472, 

(iii)  To  occasion,  to  invite. 

"  Under  colour  of  war,  which  either  hia  negligence 
draws  on,  or  his  practices  procured,  he  leviea  a  sah- 
6idy."—Hayioard. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  approach,  to  come  nearer  or  closer. 

"The  fatal  day  draws  on,  when  I  must  fall." 

Dryden :  Homer;  Iliad  vi. 

(b)  To  gain  on  or  get  nearer  to  in  pursuit. 

7.  To  draw  over : 

(1)  To  raise  in  a  still. 

"  I  took  rectified  oil  of  vitriol,  and  by  degrees  mixed 
with  it  essential  oil  of  wormwood,  drawn  over  with 
water  in  a  limbeck."— Boi/?e.'  On  Colours. 

(2)  To  induce  to  change  parties ;  to  bring 
over. 

"Some  might  be  brought  into  his  interests  by 
money;  others  drawn  over  by  fear," — Addison:  On 
the  War. 

8.  To  draw  out: 
(1)  Transitive: 
(a)  Literally: 

(i)  To  lengthen  or  cause  to  stretch  out  by 
beating,  or  other  application  of  force. 

"  Batter  a  piece  of  iron  out,  or  as  workmen  call  it, 
draw  it  out.  till  it  comes  to  its  breadth."— i/oxon, 

(ii)  To  set  in  order  for  battle. 

"  Let  him  desire  his  superior  officer,  that,  the  next 
tiTne  he  is  drawn  out,  the  challenger  may  be  posted 
near  him." — Collier. 

(iii)  To  detach  or  separate  from  the  main 
body ;  to  select. 

"Next,  of  his  men  and  ships  he  makes  review. 
Draws  out  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  crew." 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  ^Eneid  viit  724,  725, 

(iv)  To  extract  or  draw  off :  as,  liquor  from 
a  cask. 


fate,  fSt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,   camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  p6t,~ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a,   qu  =  kw. 
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(v)  To  extract  as  by  distillation. 

(b)  Figuratively : 

(i)  To  protract,  to  lengthen. 

"He  raxist  not  only  die  the  death, 
But  thv  unkindiieas  shall  hU  death  draw  out 
To  liug  ring  sufferance." 

bhakegp. :  Meature  for  Measure,  ii.  4, 
(li)  To  spin  out. 

"  Virgil  has  drawn  out  the  beat  rules  of  tilLige  aud 
planting  into  two  books,  which  Hesiod  has  despatched 
in  half  a  one." — AddUoii. 

(iii)  To  extract,  to  pump  out  or  elicit  by 
question,  &c. 

"  Fhiloclea  found  )ier,  and,  to  draw  out  more,  said 
^he,  I  have  often  wondered  how  such  excellencies 
could  be." — Sidney. 

(iv)  To  induce,  to  extract,  to  cause  to  be 
uttered. 

"  Whereas  it  is  concluded,  that  the  retaining  diverse 
things  in  the  Church  of  England,  which  other  reformed 
churches  have  cast  out,  must  needs  argue  that  we  do 
not  well,  unless  we  can  shew  that  they  have  done  ill. 
What  needed  this  wrest  to  draw  out  from  us  an  accu- 
.satiou  of  foreign  churches?  "—ffoofter. 

(2)  Intrans.  :  To  become  longer  :  as,  The 
<iays  begin  to  draw  ont. 

9.  To  draw  together:  To  collect  or  come 
together  or  closer. 

10.  To  draw  uj) : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  raise  or  lift  up  from  a  depth. 
(6)  To  range  in   line  ;   to   form  troops  in 
regular  order. 

"  So  Muley-Zeydan  found  ua, 
Drawn  up  in  battle,  to  receive  the  charge." 

Dryden :  Don  Sebastian,  v.  1. 

(c)  To  compose. 

"A  paper  maybe  drawn  vp  and  signed  by  two  or 
three  hundred  principal  gentlemen."— ifwi/f. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  be  lifted  or  raised ;  to  rise  :  as,  The 
curtain  drew  up. 

(6)  To  form  in  regular  order  or  line. 
"The  lord  Bernard,  with  the  king's  troops,  seeing 
there  was  no  enemy  left  on  that  side,  drew  up  iu  a 
large  field  opposite  to  the  hridge."— Clarendon. 

(c)  To  come  to  a  stop  or  stand ;  to  puU  up  : 
as,  The  carriage  di-ew  up  at  his  door. 

11.  To  draw  up  with : 

(1)  To  enter  into  a  state  of  familiar  inter- 
course, or  of  intimacy :  used  in  a  general  sense. 

(2)  To  be  in  a  state  of  courtship. 

"  The  poor  man  gets  aye  a  poor  marriage,  and  when 
I  had  naething  I  was  fain  to  draw  up  wV  you," — Sir  A. 
}yylie,  iii.  152. 

12.  To  draw  to  a  head  : 

(1)  Lit.  &  Med.  :  To  begin  to  suppurate  ;  to 
ripen. 

"Aboutir:  To  wax  ripe,  or  draw  to  a  head,  as  an 
impostume,  also  to  end.'  — Cotgrave. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  approach  a  state  of  ripeness  or 
readiness. 

"  Now  his  majestjy  begins  to  waken,  and  is  fast 
drawing  to  an  head. ' — Spalding,  il.  29. 

*  13.  To  draw  one's  pass :  To  give  over,  to 
give  up. 

*  14.  To  draw  dry-foot :  According  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  to  trace  the  marlcs  of  the  dry  foot 
without  the  scent. 

"  A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry-foot 
■well." — Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 

*  15.  To  d/raw  a  dook :  To  draw  up  a  bill  or 
lawyer's  brief. 

"He  entreated  Mr.  Doctor  her  husband,  that  hee 
would  draw  a  booke,  to  intimate  to  the  judge  his 
reasons,  and  hee  would  be  very  thankfull  to  hiio."~ 
Passenger  of  Benvenuto  (1612). 

16  To  draw  the  long  how :  To  tell  incredible 
stories. 

17.  To  draw  ciit :  To  draw  lots,     [Cut,  s.] 

18.  I'o  draw  level :  To  get  level  with,  to 
oome  up  to,  to  overtake. 

"  Hari  Karl  gradually  drew  level,  and  was  over  a 
length  in  front.  —/Veld,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

19.  To  draw  a  person  out :  To  entice  him  to 
speak  on  any  matter.  (Generally  with  an  idea 
of  ridiculing  him.) 

•*  20.  To  draw  to  the  gallows : 

Law:  One  of  the  barbarous  arrangements 
formerly  carried  out  when  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law  was  to  be  inflicted  on  one  convicted 
■o{  high  treason.  Originally  the  culprit  was 
dragged  along  the  ground  or  pavement.  Then, 
humanity  beginning  to  assert  its  influence,  the 
authorities  connived  at  his  being  brought  along 
on  a  sledge  or  hurdle.  This  more  humane 
practice  became  the  general  custom,  and  at 
last  the  law.    (Blaekstone.) 

draw,  s.    [Draw,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  drawing ;  draught. 


"  The  cavalier,  with  a  slanting  back-blow  of  a 
broad-sword,  luckily  cut  the  ribbon  that  tied  his 
murrion,  and  with  a  rfraw  threw  it  over  his  head."— 
Heath:  Flagellum  (16"9),  p.  45. 

2,  The  act  of  drawing  lots. 

3.  That  part  of  a  drawbridge  which  is  drawn 
or  raised  up. 

i.  A  lot  or  chance  drawn. 

5.  An  undecided  or  drawn  game. 

"  The  match  thus  ended  in  a  draw  in  favour  of  the 
colonials."- i)a%  Telegraph,  Sept.  11. 1882. 

6.  A  feeler,  a  trial. 

"  This  was  what,  in  modern  days,  is  called  a  draw."— 
Reade:  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  v.    (Davies.) 

II.  Hunt. :  The  act  of  drawing  a  covert. 
"Tidflley  Wood  was  our  first  draw." — Field,  Jan.  28, 
1882. 

draw-bar,  s.  An  iron  rod  to  connect  a 
locomotive  with  a  tender. 

draw-bench,  s.  A  machine  for  drawing 
slips  of  metal  through  a  gauged  opening. 
[Drawing-bench.] 

draw-bore,  s. 

Carp. :  A  hole  so  made  through  a  tenon  and 
mortise  that  the  pin  will  draw  up  the  shoulder 
to  the  abutment.  The  hole  through  the 
tenon  is  bored  at  a  distance  from  the  shoulder 
less  than  the  thickness  of  the  cheeks  measured 
between  the  hole  through  the  mortise  and  the 
face  of  the  abutment  against  which  the 
shoulder  is  drawn.    (Knight.) 

Draw-tore  pin : 

Join. :  A  joiner's  tool,  consisting  of  a  solid 
piece  or  pin  of  steel,  tapered  from  the  handle, 
used  to  enlarge  the  pin-holes  which  are  to 
secure  a  mortise  and  tenon,  and  to  bring  the 
shoulder  of  the  rail  close  home  to  the  abut- 
ment on  the  edge  of  the  style.  When  this  is 
effected  the  draw-bore  pin  is  removed,  and 
the  hole  filled  up  with  a  wooden  peg. 

draw -boring,  s.  The  operation  of 
polishing  a  musket-barrel  after  it  has  been 
rifled. 

draw-boy,  s. 

Weaving :  Formerly  the  boy  who  pulled  the 
cords  of  the  harness  in  figure-weavmg.  A 
term  sometimes  applied  to  the  mechanical 
device  which  forms  a  substitute  for  the  boy. 
[Jacquard.] 

draw-bridge.  *dran-bridge,  *draw- 

brig, ''  draw--bru^ge,  s.  A  form  of  bridge 
in  which  the  span  is  removable  from  the 
opening  to  allow  masted  vessels  to  pass,  or  to 
prevent  crossing.  Drawbridges  were  in 
mediseval  times  used  to  span  the  fosse  or 
moat,  the  movable  part  being  made  to  rise 
vertically,  so  as  to  present  a  twofold  obstacle 
to  any  enemy,  a  chasm  and  a  strengthened 
barrier.  In  modern  drawbridges  the  movable 
part  is  made  to  move  horizontally.      Draw- 


DRAWBRIDGE. 

bridges  are  used  in  crossing  canals,  rivers, 
and  dock  entrances,  which  are  occasionally 
traversed  by  masted  vessels.  They  are  also 
used  in  crossing  the  ditches,  fosses,  and  moats 
of  fortifications.  They  are  of  four  kinds  :  (1) 
The  lifting-bridge  is  used  in  Holland  upon  the 
canals  and  in  fortifications,  in  places  w^here 
the  roadway  is  near  the  level  of  the  water. 
The  bridge  is  lifted  bodily  and  supported  by  a 
heavy  framework,  while  the  vessel  passes. 
[Lifting-bridge.]  (2)  The  turning-bridge  or 
swing-bridge  moves  on  a  vertical  pivot,  being 
sometimes  in  two  sections  which  meet  half- 
way across  the  water-course.  The  portion  on 
land  is  a  counterpoise  for  that  projecting  over 
the  water,  and  the  bridge  moves  iii  arc-shaped 
tracks,    resting    on   cannon-balls.      [Swing- 


bridge.]  It  is  sometimes  supported  by  a 
central  post  and  swings  90°,  opening  two  pas- 
sages for  vessels,  one  on  each  side.  This  is  a 
pivot-bridge.  (3)  The  bascule-bridge  turns  on 
a  horizontal  pivot,  standing  in  a  vertical 
position  on  the  side  of  the .  water-way  while 
the  vessel  passes  by.  The  inner  end  is  in 
excess  of  the  weight  of  the  roadway,  and 
descends  into  a  pit  built  with  hydraulic 
masonry.  This  pit  is  not  material,  perhaps, 
in  fortifications,  and  is  not  desirable  in  ordi- 
nary road  or  dock  work.  The  bascule  may  be 
seen  at  Havre  and  Hull.  [Bascule-bridge.] 
(4)  The  rolling-bridge  has  been  introduced  on 
some  English  railways.  The  bridge  passes 
laterally  upon  a  carriage  until  it  has  passed 
the  junction  of  the  line  of  rails,  and  then  rolls 
inward  to  leave  the  water-way  clear. 
"  There  is  not  of  that  castle-gate. 

Its  drawbridge  and  portcullis  weight. 

Stone,  bar,  moat,  bridge,  or  barrier  left." 

Byron  :  Mazeppa,  x. 

draw-out,  s.  An  oblique  motion  of  a 
knife,  so  as  to  move  lengthwise  across  an 
object  as  well  as  cutting  into  it. 

draw-filing,  s.  Drawing  a  file  longi- 
tudinally up  and  down  a  piece  of  metal,  with- 
out giving  the  tool  any  movement  in  the 
direction  of  its  length. 

draw-gate,  s.    The  valve  of  a  sluice, 
either  of  a  canal,  a  flushing  arrangement,  or  a 
.  flume  or  penstock  of  a  water-wheel. 

draw-gauge  cutter,  s.  A  harness- 
maker's  tool  for  cutting  strips  of  leather  of 
any  set  width.    [Gauge-knife.] 

draw-gear,  s.  The  coupling-parts  of 
rai  Iw  ay- carriages . 

^draw-gloves,  s.  A  sort  of  trifling 
game,  the  particulars  of  which  the  learned 
have  not  yet  discovered.  Herrick  has  men- 
tioned it  several  times,  and  made  it  the 
subject  of  the  following  epigram  : 

"  At  draw-gloves  we'll  play, 

And  pretnee  let's  lav 
A  w^er,  aud  let  it  be  tiiis : 

Vvho  first  to  the  sum 

Of  twenty  shall  come. 
Shall  have  for  Ms  winning  a  kiss." 

draw-head,  :>. 

1.  Rail.  :  The  projecting  part  of  a  draw-bar 
in  which  the  coupling-pin  connects  with  the 
link. 

2,  Spin.  :  A  device  in  spinning  in  which 
the  slivers  are  lengthened  and  receive  an 
additional  twist. 

draw-kiln,  s.  A  lime-kiln  arranged  to 
afford  a  continuous  supply  of  lime  from 
below,  fuel  and  limestone  being  fed  in  above 
from  time  to  time.  Also  called  a  Running- 
kiln,  or  Continuous  kiln. 

*  draw-latch,  *  draw-latches,  s.    A 

thief. 

"Well,  pbisitlan,  attend  in  my  chamber  heere,  till 
Stilt  and  I  retume ;  aud  If  1  pepper  hira  not,  say  I  am 
not  worthy  to  be  cald  a  duke,  but  a  drawlatch." — 
Tragedy  of  Hoffman  {1031). 

draw-link,  s.  A  connecting-link  for 
railway  carriages. 

draw-loom,  s. 

Weaving :  The  draw-loom  was  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  jacquard,  and  is  used  in  figure* 
weaving.  The  number  of  the  heddles  being 
too  great  to  be  worked  by  the  feet  of  the 
weaver,  the  warp-threads  are  passed  through 
loops  formed  in  strings,  arranged  in  a  vertical 
plane,  one  string  to  every  warp-thread  ;  and 
these  strings  are  arranged  in  separate  groups, 
which  are  pulled  by  a  draw-boy,  in  such 
order  as  may  be  required  to  produce  the  pat- 
tern. The  groups  are  drawn  by  pressure  on 
handles,  the  required  order  being  determined 
by  reference  to  a  design,  painted  on  paper, 
which  is  divided  up  into  small  squares.  A 
mechanical  draw-boy  has  been  contrived,  to 
dispense  with  human  assistance.  It  consists 
of  a  half-wheel  with  a  rim  grooved  so  as  to 
catch  into  the  strings  requiring  to  be  pulled 
down.  The  half -wheel  travels  along  a  toothed 
bar,  mth  an  oscillating  motion  from  right  to 
left,  and  draws  down  the  particular  cords  re- 
quired for  the  pattern.    {Knight.) 

draw-net,  s.  A  net  with  large  meshes, 
used  for  catching  the  larger  varieties  of  fowls. 

draw-plate,  s.  A  drilled  steel  plate  or 
ruby  through  which  a  wire  or  ribbon  of  metal 
is  drawn  to   reduce    and    equalize    it.    The 
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draw-plate  is  made  of  a  cylindrical  piece  of 
cast-steel,  one  side  being  flatited  off.  Several 
holes  of  graduated  sizes  are  punched  through 
the  plate  from  the  flat  side,  and  the  holes  are 
somewhat  conical  in  form.  The  wire  is 
cleaned  of  its  oxide  in  a  tumhling-box,  and  is 
then  annealed.  It  is  then  drawn  through  as 
many  of  the  holes  in  succession  as  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  required  size.  The 
wire  is  occasionally  annealed  to  remove  the 
hardness  incident  to  compression  in  the  plate, 
and  pickled  to  remove  scale.  The  sharpened 
end  being  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  plate, 
it  is  drawn  through  sufficiently  to  attach  it 
to  the  wheel.  This,  being  revolved,  draws  the 
wire  through  the  plate  and  reels  it  up  as 
drawn.  The  coil  from  which  it  is  drawn  is 
dampened  with  starch-water  or  b'eer-grounds 
as  a  lubricator.  For  fine  work,  such  as  the 
drawing  of  gold  and  silver  wire,  the  draw- 
hole  is  made  of  a  drilled  ruby.  Wire  for  pen- 
dulum-springs of  watches  is  drawn  through  a 
pair  of  flat  rubies  with  rounded  edges. 

draw-point,  s. 

Engrav.  :  The  etching-needle  used  on  the 
bare  point ;  also  called  Dry-point. 

draw-spring,  s.  The  spring  of  a  draw- 
head  ;  a  spring  coupling-device  for  railway 
carriages. 

draw-tube,  s.  The  adjustable  tube  of  a 
compound  microscope,  having  the  eye-piece 
at  its  outer  end,  and  the  erecting- glass  (if  any) 
at  its  inner  end. 

draw-well,  s.  A  deep  well  from  which 
water  is  drawn  by  means  of  a  rope  and 
bucket. 

draw'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  draw;   -able.]    That 
may  or  can  be  drawn. 

"  By  a  magick  might 
lyrawable  here  and  there." 

More :  Song  of  the  SouJ. 

draw'-b&ck,  s.     [Eng.  draw,  and  back.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  cause  of  loss  of  profit  or  ad- 
vantage ;  a  disadvantage,  an  inconvenience, 
an  obstacle. 

"  I  am  not  insensible  that  third  night3  axe  dia- 
HOTeeable  drawbacks  upon  the  annual  profita  of  the 
stage."— (?oMsmi(ft ;  Polite  Learning,  ch.  xii. 

II.  Comm.  :  An  amount  of  money  paid  back 
or  allowed  :  specifically,  a  certain  amount  of 
customs  or  duties  refunded  or  remitted  to  an 
exporter  of  goods  which  have  been  previously 
imported,  and  on  which  duty  has  been  paid  ; 
a  certain  allowance  of  excise  duty  on  the  ex- 
portation of  goods  of  home  manufacture. 
"  In  poundage  and  drawbacfcs  I  lose  half  my  rent." 

Swift. 
*  Draw-c^'-sir,  *.  &.  a.    [See  definition.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  name  of  a  braggart  character  in  the 
comedy  of  The  Rehearsal,  written  by  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1663.  He 
is  represented  as  a  burlesque  character  of 
extraordinary  valour  and  fighting  powers,  of 
which  he  incessantly  boasts. 

2.  A  braggadocio,  a  bully,  a  blustarer,  a 
braggart. 

"  The  leader  was  of  ugly  look  and  gigantic  stature  ; 
he  a«ted  like  a  Drawcansir,  sparing  neither  friend  nor 
foe."— Addison. 

B.  As  adj. :  Blustering,  bullying,  full  of 
braggartism. 

"  The  arrogant  nephew  and  his  two  drawcansir 
uncles  appeared." — W.  Irving  :  The  Widow's  Ordeal. 

draw-ee',  s.     [Eng.  draiu ;  -ee.] 

Comm.  :  The  person  on  whom  a  bill  of  ex- 
change or  order  for  payment  of  money  is 
drawn. 

draw'-er,  * draw-ar,  s.    [Eng.  draw;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  One  who  draws  or  pulls  :  as,  One  who 
draws  water  from  a  well. 

*  (2)  One  who  draws  liquor  from  a  cask,  &c. ; 
a  waiter,  a  barman, 

I       "  I  am  a  gentleman  ;  thou  art  a  drawer." — Shakesp.  : 
2  Benri/  IV.,  ii.  4. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(4)  A  sliding  box  or  case  in  a  table,  desk, 
&c. ,  which  can  be  drawn  out  or  pushed  in  at 
pleasure. 

"  He  'gan  in  haste  the  drawers  explore. " 

Cowjj&r.:  The  Retired  Oat. 


(5)  {PI.)'-  An  undergarment  of  wool  or  cottou 
worn  by  both  sexes  on  the  legs  and  lower  parts 
of  the  body. 

"  The  Maltese  harden  the  bodies  of  their  children  by 
making  them  go  stark  naked,  without  shirt  or 
di-awers,  till  they  are  ten  years  old." — Locke. 

*  2.  Fig. :  That  which  has  the  power  or 
quality  of  attracting. 

"  Love  ia  a  flame,  and  therefore  we  say  beauty  is  at- 
tractive, because  physicians  observe  that  fire  is  a  great 
drawer. ' — Swift. 

II.  Comm. :  One  who  draws  a  bill  or  order 
for  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  on 
another. 

T[  (1)  Drawers  of  cloth,  d/rawars  of  claith^: 
Persons  who  pulled  or  stretched  cloth  so 
that  it  should  measure  more  than  in  reality 
it  ought. 

"It  is  statute  anentis  drawaris  of  claithe  and  lit- 
ataris  of  fals  colouris,  that  gif  ony  drawaris  of  claithe 
beis  apprehendit,  that  ane  half  of  the  saidia  gudis  to 
be  our  aouerane  lordis  eschete,  and  the  tother  half  to 
the  burghe."— /Icrs  James  V.  (1640),  (ed.  1814),  p.  376. 

(2)  Chest  of  drawers:  A  movable  wooden 
frame,  containing  a  number  of  drawers  one 
above  the  other. 

drawer-lock,  s.  A  form  of  inside  or 
mortise  lock  which  projects  its  bolt  upwardly 
into  the  strip  above. 

draw'-ing,  *  draw-yng,  pr,  par.,  a.,  h  s. 
[Draw,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  pulling,  dragging,  or  hauling 
by  force. 

"  Without  the  drawing  foorth  of  his  aword." — Holin- 
shed:  Benry  II.  (an.  1171). 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  delineating  or  represent- 
ing figures,  &c.,  on  a  flat  surface  by  means  of 
lines  drawn  with  a  pencil,  crayon,  pen,  &c. 
The  making  or  copying  of  plans,  and  views  of 
buildings,  machinery,  and  other  structures. 
It  is  divisible  into  Geometrical  or  Linear,  and 
Mechanical  drawing,  in  which  instruments 
are  used,  and  Free-hand  drawing. 

3.  A  picture,  a  sketch,  a  representation. 

"  Masterly  rough  drawings  which  are  kept  within." — 
Shaftesbury :  Advice  to  an  Author,  pt.  i.,  §  8. 

L  The  act  of  distributing  prizes  in  a  lottery 
by  lots  drawn ;  the  selection  of  certain 
numbers  by  drawing  them  out  of  a  box  or 
wheel. 

5.  The  amount  of  money  taken  in  any  estab- 
lishment for  goods  sold ;  takings,  receipts. 
(Generally  in  the  plural.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Metal:  The  operation  of  hammering, 
rolling,  or  drawing  through  a  die,  by  which  a 
bar  or  rod  of  metal  or  a  wire  is  extended  in 
length  to  form  a  rod,  tube,  or  plate. 

2.  Founding :  Said  of  a  pattern  whose  shape 
is  such  that  it  may  be  withdrawn  from  the 
sand  without  breaking  the  moulded  form. 
[Draught,  s.,  A.  II.  3.] 

3.  Spinning :  The  gaining  of  the  mule-car- 
riage ;  its  jirogress  after  the  feed  is  stopped 
draws  out  the  yarn. 

1.  Fibre :  Extending  a  sliver  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  its  fibres  parallel  and  increas- 
ing its  length.  The  drawing  and  doubling 
process  first  draws  out  the  slivers  as  produced 
by  the  finishing  card  by  means  of  drawing- 
rollers,  and  then  unites  several  of  these  into 
one.  The  object  of  the  first  operation  is  to 
draw  each  fibre  past  the  next  one,  thus  plac- 
ing them  still  more  completely  parallel  to 
each  other ;  while  that  of  the  second  is  to 
neutralize  the  inequalities  in  each  separate 
sliver,  and  to  strengthen  them  after  having 
been  extended.    (Knight.)    [Drawing-frame.] 

drawing-account,  s. 

Comm.  :  A  sum  of  money  left  in  a  banker's 
hands,  upon  which  cheques  can  be  drawn  at 
any  time  without  notice. 

drawing-awl,  s. 

Leather :  A  leather-worker's  awl,  having  a 
hole  near  the  point  in  which  the  thread  is  in- 
serted and  pushed  through  in  sewing,  &,c. 

drawing-bench,  s.  An  apparatus  in- 
vented by  Sir  John  Bai-ton,  formerly  comp- 
troller of  the  British  Mint.  Strips  of  metkl 
are  brought  to  an  exact  thickness  and  width 
by  being  drawn  through  a  gauged  opening, 
made  by  two  cylinders  in  the  required  prox- 
imity and  prevented  from  rotating.    (Knight.) 


drawing-board,  s.  A  square  frame, 
with  either  a  continuous  surface  or  a  movable 
panel,  for  holding  a  sheet  of  paper  while 
plotting,  projecting,  &c. 

*  drawing-box,  s.    A  drawer. 

drawing-compass,  s.  An  instrument 
with  two  legs,  used  for  striking  circles  and 
curves.  One  leg  has  a  pen  or  pencil,  and  it 
has  several  modifications,  such  as  Bow-pen, 
Bow-pencil,  Beam-compass,  &c.  Compasses 
for  measuring  and  transferring  measurements 
are  called  Dividers,  Bisecting-compass,  Pro- 
portional-compass, (fee.    [Compass.]    (Knight.) 

drawing-A-ame,  s. 

1.  Spinning:  A  machine  in  which  the  slivers 
of  cotton  or  wool  from  the  earding-machine 
are  attenuated  by  passing  through  consecu- 
tive pairs  of  rollers,  each  successive  pair 
rotating  at  a  higher  speed  than  its  predeces- 
sor. The  device  was  first  invented  by  Leon 
Paul,  patented  1738 ;  and  perfected  by  Ark- 
wright,  patent  1769.  It  was  called  a  water- 
frame,  from  the  circumstance  that  Arkwright's 
machinery  was  driven  by  water-power.  It 
was  named  a  throstle,  from  the  brisk  singing 
or  humming  sound  made  by  it.  [Throstle.] 
It  is  used  in  the  process  of  doubling  slivers 
[Doubler],  and  is  indispensable  in  the  bobbin- 
and-fly  frame  and  the  mule  (q.v.).  The  draw- 
ing-frame, disconnected  with  any  spinning 
operation,  is  a  machine  to  elongate  the  spongy 
slivers  produced  by  the  carding-engine,  to 
straighten  the  filaments  and  lay  them  parallel. 
The  drawing-frame  is  also  used  to  equalize 
slivers  by  condensing  a  number  into  one 
[Doubling],  and  then  elongating  them  so  as 
to  overcome  special  defects.  Filaments  which 
have  become  doubled  over  the  teeth  of  the 
carding-macliine  are  also  straightened  in  the 
process  of  doubling  and  drawing.  The  draw- 
ing-frame consists  of  three  pairs  of  rollers,  the 
upper  ones  being  covered  with  leather  and 
the  lower  ones  fluted  longitudinally.  The 
upper  ones  have  an  imposed  weight,  and  the 
lower  ones  are  driven  by  power,  and  carry 
those  above.  The  rollers  are  driven  with 
varying  degrees  of  velocity;  the  second  say, 
at  a  speed  double  that  of  the  first,  and  the 
third  or  delivery  rollers  at  a  speed  five  times 
that  of  the  second. 

2.  Silk-m/ivch. :  A  machine  in  which  the 
fibres  of  floss  or  refuse  silk  are  laid  parallel, 
preparatory  to  being  cut  into  lengths  by  the 
cutting- engine,  to  be  afterwards  worked  like 
cotton. 

drawing-in,  s. 

Weaving : 

1.  The  process  of  arranging  the  yam  threads 
in  the  loops  of  the  respective  heddles. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  the  heddles  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the  orna- 
ment to  be  exhibited  ;  the  draft  or  cording  of 
the  loom. 

drawing-knife,  s. 

1.  A  blade  having  a  handle  at  each  end,  and 
used  by  coopers,  waggon-makers,  and  carpen- 
ters. It  is  usually  operated  in  connection 
with  a  shaving-horse,  which  holds  the  stave, 
spoke,  shingle,  axe-handle,  or  other  article 
which  is  being  shaved. 

2.  A  tool  used  for  cutting  a  groove  as  a 
starting  for  a  saw-kerf. 

drawing-machine,  s. 

1.  One  for  elongating  the  soft  roving  of 
fibre.     [Drawing-frame.] 

2.  One  for  drawing  a  strip  of  metal  through 
a  gauged  opening  to  equalize  its  size.  [Draw- 
ing-bench.] 

3.  A  form  of  spinning-machine  for  ductile 
sheet-metal. 

drawing-master,  s.  One  whose  pro- 
fession it  is  to  teach  the  art  of  drawing. 

dra'wing-paper,  s.  A  variety  of  large 
white  paper,  made  preferably  of  linen  stock, 
and  of  fourteen  sizes.  The  sizes  of  drawing- 
paper  are— Cap,  13  by  16 ;  Demy,  15*5  by  18'5 ; 
Medium,  18  by  22  ;  Royal,  19  by  24  ;  Super- 
royal,  19  by  27  ;  Imperial,  21-25  by  29  ;  Ele- 
phant, 22-25  by  27-75  ;  Colurabier,  23  by  33-75 ; 
Atlas,  26  by  33  ;  Theorem,  28  by  34  ;  Double 
Elephant,  26  by  40  ;  Antiquarian,  31  by  52  ; 
Emperor,  40  by  60 ;  and  Uncle  Sam,  48  by 
120  inches.  These  are  about  the  usual  sizes, 
but  the  scales  of  different  makers  vary  to 
some  extent. 


fa.te,  ^t,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p5t, 
0r,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  son;   mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     £e,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


drawing-room— dreadfully 
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draiWing-pen,  s.  A  pen  for  ruling  lines, 
consisting,  in  its  most  usual  form,  of  a  pair  of 
steel  blades,  between  which  the  ink  is  con- 
tained, the  thickness  of  the  line  being  deter- 
mined by  the  adjustment  as  to  distance  of  the 
said  blades.  The  ends  of  the  steel  blades  are 
elliptical,  sharp,  and  exactly  even.  A  dotting- 
pen  makes  a  succession  of  dots,  being  formed 
of  a  roulette  rotating  in  a  stock.    IDotting- 

PEN.] 

drawing-penoU,  s.  A  black-lead  pencil 
of  hard  quality,  made  especially  for  drawing 
lines.    [Lead-pencil.] 

drawing-pin,  s.  A  flat-headed  tack  for 
temporarily  secm-ing  drawing-paper  to  a  board. 
A  thumb-tack. 

drawing-pliers,  s. 

Wire-drawmg :  The  nippers  whereby  the 
wire  is  grasped  when  pulling  through  the 
draw-plate. 

drawing -point,  s.  A  steel  tool  for 
drawing  straight  lines  on  metallic  plates.  A 
ficriber  for  metal.  The  draw-point  or  dry- 
point  of  an  engraver  makes  its  mark  directly 
upon  the  metal,  and  not  as  the  etching-point, 
which  makes  a  mark  through  a  ground,  the 
line  being  subsequently  eaten  into  the  metal 
by  acid.    [Etching,] 

drawing-roller,  s.  The  fluted  roller  of 
the  drawing-machine,  elongating  the  sliver. 
[Drawing-frame.] 

drawing-room,  s.  The  room  is  an 
architect's  or  engineer's  office,  where  draw- 
ings, plans,  &e.,  are  prepared. 

drawing-slate,  s.  A  fine  variety  of 
slate,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  slate- 
pencils,  &c.  It  is  fine-grained  and  compact, 
and  contains  a  large  amount  of  carbonaceous 
ingredients.    It  is  also  called  Black-chalk, 

dr&w'-ihg-rdom,  s  [A  contraction  for 
withd/rawing-Too'm,  i.e.,  the  room  to  which 
company  withdraw  from  the  dining-room.] 

1.  A  room  in  a  house  reserved  for  the  recep- 
tion of  company. 

""What  jQU  heard  of  the  words  epoken  of  you  in 
the  d/rawing-room  was  not  true :  the  sayingfl  of 
princes  are  generally  aa  ill  related  as  the  sayinga  of 
•wiU.'—Pope. 

2.  A  formal  reception  by  a  king,  queen,  or 
person  of  high  rank. 

"The  Queen's  Orautingroom  was,  on  that  day,  de- 
Berted." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  xvii. 

3.  The  company  assembled  in  a  reception- 
room. 

"  He  would  amaze  a  drawing-room  by  suddenly 
ejaculating  a  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer."— ^oAnson. 

drawl,  v.t,  &  i  [A  frequent,  formation  from 
d/raw  (q.v.). ;  cf.  Dut.  draUn  =  to  loiter,  to 
linger;  Icel.  dralla.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  drag  out,  to  spin  out,  to  waste,  to 
while  away. 

"  Thus,  sir,  does  she  constantly  drawl  out  her  time, 
without  either  profit  or  saiiBfacilon."— /<2i{er.  No,  16. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  slow,  drawling  tone. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  speak  slowly  and  drawlingly ;  to 
prose. 

"  Sweet  sleep  enjoys  the  curate  in  his  desk, 
The  tedious  rector  drawling  o'er  Ms  head." 

Cooper :  Task,  i.  94,  95. 

2.  To  be  slow  inaction;  to  dawdle.  (Scotch.) 

drawl,  s.  [Drawl,  v.]  A  slow,  lengthened 
manner  of  speaking. 

"  This,  while  it  added  to  intelligibility,  would  take 
from  psalmody  its  tedious  drawl,  and  certainly  leave 
it  sufficient  gravity."— Jfoaon  .■  On  Church  MvMck,  p. 
228. 

drawr-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.    [Drawl,  v.] 
A,  So  IR,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

Ot  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  habit  of  speaking 
with  a  drawl. 

2,  Bot. :  (1)  Eleocharis  ccespitosa,  (2)  A  species 
of  Eriophorum.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

drS,wI-£ng-l^,  adv.  [Eng,  dranvlmg;  -ly.] 
In  a  drawling  manner ;  with  a  slow,  drawling 
manner  of  speaking. 

*  drawl'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  drawlmg;  -ness.] 
A  slow,  drawling  manner  of  spe^dng;  a 
drawl. 


.drawn,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Draw,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pulled,  dragged,  hauled,  extended. 
*  2.  With  a  sword  drawn. 
"What,  art  thou  draion  amongst  those  heartless 
binds  ?  "  Shakesp. :  Tempest,  it  1. 

3.  Dehneated,  sketched,  depicted. 
i.  Composed,  written,  compiled, 

"  A  short  paper  rfrtiM^  up  by  Burnet  was  produced." 
—Jifacaiclap :  Hist  Eng.,  ch.  ix 

5,  Pulled  or  put  to  one  side, 

"A  curtain  drawn  presented  to  our  view 
A  town  besieged.' 

Dryden  :  Tyrannic  Love,  i  1. 

6,  Eviscerated  :  as,  a  drawn  fowl. 

7,  Undecided  :  as,  a  drawn  game  or  match. 

"If  we  make  a  dravm  game  of  it  .  .  .  every  British 
heart  must  tremble." — Addison. 
H  DrawTi-battle,   game  or  match :  A  battle, 
&c.,  in  which  neither  side  can  claim  any  de- 
cided advantage.    [Draw,  s.,  I.  5,] 

drawn-brush,  s.  Any  brush  in  which  the 
tuft  or  knot  is  drawn  into  the  hole  in  the 
stock  by  a  loop  of  copper  wire. 

drawn-butter,  s. 

Cook. :  Butter  melted  and  prepared  for  use 
as  gravy ;  melted  butter.    (ATfierioam..) 

dray  (1),   drey,  s.     [Etym.    doubtful.]     A 
squirrel's  nest. 

"  The  morning  came,  when  neighbour  Hodge, . .  . 
Climbed  like  a  squirrel  to  bis  drai/, 
And  bore  the  worthless  prize  away. ' 

Coioper:  Raven. 

dray  (2),  s.     [A.S.  drcege  =  3.  drawing,  found 

in  drcege-net  =  draw  net ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  drog 

=  a  dray.    It  is  literally  that  which  is  dragged 

or  drawn  along.] 

1.  Vehic. :  A  low  cart  of  au  ancient  type. 


The  shafts  are  prolonged  to  form  the  rails,  and 
the  load  is  rolled  upon  the  rear  of  the  inclined 
bed. 

"  When  drai/8  bound  high,  then  never  cross  behind 
Where  bubbling  yest  fa  blown  by  guata  of  wind  " 

day. 


•■  2.  A  sledge  without  wheels. 


"I)ray  or  sleade  whych  goeth  without  wheles : 
troAa,  — SuioeL 

dray-cart,  s.    A  dray, 

dray-horse,  s.  A  horse  employed  in 
hauling  a  dray. 

"Thia  truth  is  illustrated  iby  a  discourse  on  the 
nature  of  the  elephant  and  the  dray-horse."~Tatler. 

dray-man,  s.    A  man  in  charge  of  a  dray. 

"  The  preacher,  in  the  garb  of  a  butcher  or  a  drav- 
man,  had  come  in  over  the  tilea."~Jfacataav  ■  Eist 
Bng.,  ch.  vii.  " 

*  dray-plough,  s.  An  old-fashioned, 
heavy  kind  of  plough. 

'■  The  dray-plough  is  the  beat  plough  in  winter  for 
miry  elay.  —Mortimer :  Husbandry. 

dray'-g.i^e,  s.    [Eng,  dray;  -age.} 

1.  The  use  of  a  dray. 

2.  The  charge  or  hire  of  a  dray. 

*  drS.z'-el,  s.    [Drossel.]    A  slut,  a  vagabond 
wench,  a  prostitute, 

"  As  the  devil  uaea  witches. 
To  he  their  cully  for  a  apace, 
That,  when  the  time's  expired,  the  draiels 
For  ever  may  become  his  vassals  " 

^dre.ui.  [Dree.]  ^"^^■■^"'^'"■"'•'"^• 

dread,  *  drade,  *  dred,  *  drede,  «.  &  a. 

[Dread,  v.] 
A.  As  mibstantive  : 

1.  Great  fear,  terror,  or  afi"right,  accom- 
panied with  apprehension  of  evil. 

"  And  the  fear  of  vou  and  the  dread  of  you  ahaU  be 
upon  every  beast  of  the  earth. "-(?«].  ix.  I 

2.  Habitual  or  reverential  fear  :  awe,  rever- 
ence. 

tJ^Y^'^^^^i  *^^®  k^*^  ^^  ^™  nie  ;  Mid  let  not 
tny  dread  make  me  afraid,"— »^(»6  xiii.  2L 


3.  That  which  causes  fear,  terror,  or  affright ; 
the  person  or  thing  dreaded. 

"  Hector,  who,  elate  with  joy. 
Now  shakes  hia  lance,  and  braves  the  dread  of  Troy. " 
Pope  :  Homer's  Iliad,  xxii.  355,  356 

*  4.  Used  as  a  sort  of  respectful  address  to 
a  person  gi'eatly  superior,  as  an  object  of  dread 
or  veneration. 

"  The  which  to  hear  vouchaafe,  0  dearest  dread, 
awhile."  Spenser  :  F.  ft.,  I.    (Introd.) 

*5.  Fury. 

"  Of  courtesie  to  mee  the  cause  are&d 
That  thee  againat  me  drew  with  so  impetuous  dread," 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  16. 

B,  As  adjective : 

1,  Exciting  or  tending  to  excite  great  fear, 
terror,  or  affright ;  dreadful,  frightful. 

"Rebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us, 
And  they  shall  do  their  office." 

aiiakesp. :  1  Henry  JV.,  v.  1. 

2,  Awe-inspiring. 

"  Yet  then,  to  those  dread  altars  aa  I  drew. 
Not  on  the  Cross  my  eyes  were  fixed,  but  you," 

Pope    Elolsa  to  Abelard,  115, 116. 

3,  To  be  reverenced  in  the  highest  degree  ; 
used  in  addresses  to  a  sovereign,  &c. 

"  Henry,  our  dreaiJ  liege." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  t.  1. 

*  4,  Afraid,  in  dread, 

"Comtantin  was  for  tham  dred." 

Cursor  Hfundi,  21,386. 

dread,* drede, *dreden,v,«.&i.  [A.S.drce- 
dan;  O.S.  ant-drddan,  an-drddan;  M.  H.  Ger. 
en-trdten;  O.  H,  Ger.  an-trdten.] 
A,  Trans. :  To  fear  in  a  very  great  degree. 

"  Of  all  the  Highland  princes  whose  history  is  we]l> 
known  to  us  he  was  the  greatest  and  most  dreaded." — 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiil, 

*  B.  Bejiex.  :  To  alarm  greatly. 

"  Dredeth  gu  nogbt"  Genesis  &  Bxodut,  3,129. 

C.  Intrans.  :  To  be  in  a  state  of  dread  or 
great  fear  ;  to  fear  greatly. 

'"Dread  not,  neither  be  afraid  of  them. "— />eirf,  i.  8. 

*  dread'-a-ble,  a.   [Eng.  dread;  -able.}  That 
may  or  should  be  dreaded ;  to  be  dreaded, 

"How  every  man  and  woman  ought  to  cease  of  their 
sinnes  at  the  sounding  of  a  dreadable  home."— Ealen- 
dar  of  Shepherds,  ch.  li. 

dread'-bolt-ed,  a.     [Eng.  dread;  holt,  and 
adj.  suff.  -ed.]    Having  bolts  to  be  dreaded. 

"  Waa  this  a  face  .  .  . 
To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder? " 
Shakesp.  :  Lear,  iv.  1. 

IT  Though  popidar  language  speaks  of 
"  thunderbolts,"  it  is  lightning  and  not 
thunder  that  is  to  be  dreaded. 

dread'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dread,  v.] 

dread'-er,   s,     [Eng.  dread;  -er.]     One  who 
lives  in  dread  or  fear. 

"  I  have  suspended  much  of  my  pity  towards  the 
great  dreaders  of  popery.  "—iSw^. 

dread'-fiil,   *  drede-nil,   *  drede-voL 

*  dred-ful,  *  dred-fUUe.  *  dred-vol, 

*  dred-volle,  *  dreed-fUL  a.  &  s,    [Eng, 

dread;  'ful(l).] 


*  1.  Originally,  as  the  etymology  imported, 
full  of  dread  ;  not  inspiring  dread,  biit  feel- 
ing it. 

"  Forsothe  the  Lord  shall  gyve  to  thee  there  a  dreed- 
/uj  heart  and  faylinge  eyea.^'—Wycliff'e :  Heut.  iiviii 
65. 

*  2.  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  of  6fore 
the  object  of  dread. 

"  Dreadful  of  dangers  that  might  him  betide." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  III.  i,  97, 

3.  Inspiring  dread ;  terrible,  fearful,  tre- 
mendous. 

"  That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  31 

*  4.  Awe-inspiring,  venerable,  awful, 

"  How  d/readful  is  this  place." — Genesis  xxviiL  17, 
B.  As  subst.  :  A  popular  name  for  a  news- 
paper or  journal  devoted  to  the  publication  of 
sensational  stories,  news,  &c.,  as;  I  saw  him 
reading  a  penny  dreadful. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  dreadful  and 
fearful,  see  Fearful  ;  for  that  between  dread- 
ful and  formidable,  see  Formidable. 

dread'-fiil-ly.    *  dred-ful-ly,   *  dread- 

fUl-liche,  adv.     [Eng.  dreadful:  -ly.] 

"*  1.  In  dread  or  great  fear  ;  fearfully. 

*'  Aside  he  gan  hym  drawe  dreadfully." 

P.  Plounnan,  11,498. 

2.  In  a  dreadful,  fearful,  or  terrible  manner ; 
so  as  to  cause  dread. 

"[Hel  on  the  wings  of  the  careering  wind 
Walks  dreadfully  serene." 

Thomson  :  Winter,  199, 200. 


b6Jl.  b^:  p^t,  J<J^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist. 
-clan. -tian  =  shga.     -tion, -sion  =  shun; -tlon, -slon  =  zhun.    -clous, -tious, -sious  =  shus.    -We, 


Ph=t 
die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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dreadfulness— dreaming 


dread'-ful-ness,  s,  fEng.  dreadful ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  dreadful ;  terribleness. 

"  It  may  jusUy  serve  tor  matter  of  extreme  ten-our 
to  the  wicked,  whether  they  regard  the  dread/utneas 
of  the  day  in  which  they  ahall  be  tried,  or  the  quality 
of  the  judge  by  whom  they  are  to  be  tried."— /fafte- 
tviU  :  On  Providence. 

dread'-ing,  -pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dread,  vJ\ 
A.&  B.   As^r.^ar.  <&  partidp.  adj.  :   (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  suhst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  feeling 
dread ;  terror,  dread, 

"  Ye  Bhal  vpon  tlic  dreading  of  man."— Pdol ;  Luke 
ch.  xiL 

^dread'-mg-ful,  ^dred'-ing-ful,  a,  [£ug. 
dreading;  -fulQ).]    Full  of  dread. 

*^  dread'-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  dreading:  -ly.] 

In  )i  manner  full  of  or  expressing  dread  ;  with 
dread. 

"  This  trustfully  he  trusteth, 
And  he  dreadingly  did  dare." 

Warner .  Albions  Englarid. 

dread'-less,  ^  drede-lees,  ^drede-les, 

^drede-lesse,  "^dred-Ies,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng. 
dread;  -Uss.^ 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Free  from  dread  or  fear ;  fearless,  bold, 
undaunted. 

"AU  night  the  dreadtess  ange].,  xmpuraaed, 
Through  heaven  a  wide  champaign  held  hia  way." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  1,2. 

2.  Not  inspiring  fear  or  dread  ;  secure,  safe. 

"  Safe  in  his  dreadless  den  him  thought  to  hide." 

Spenser  ■  Visions  qf  World's  Vanity,  10. 

B.  As  adv. :  "Without  doubt  ;  beyond  fear 
or  doubt. 

"  BreadZess,  said  he,  that  shall  I  soon  declare  ; 
It  was  complained,  tliat  thou  hadst  done  great  tort 
Unto  an  aged  woman."        Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  17. 

*  dread'  -less-  ness,  s.  [Eng.  dreadless ; 
-ness.'l  The  quality  or  state  of  being  free  from 
dread  or  terror  ;  fearlessness,  intrepidity. 

"Zelmane,  to  whom  danger  then  was  a  cause  of 
dreadlesaness,  all  the  composition  of  her  elements  be- 
iDg  nothing  but  fiery,  with  swiftness  of  desire  crossed 
\ihxx."— Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  L 

"  dread'-ly,    *  dred-li,    *  dred-lich,  <^. 

[Eng.  dread;  -ly.]    Dreadful. 

"This  is  a  swuthfe  dredlich  word, "— Jrieren  Riwle, 

p.  58. 

dread -naught,  dread-nought  (gr7t  silent), 
s.    [Eng.  dread,  and  naught.] 

1.  Ord.  Long.  :  A  person  who  fears  nothing  ; 
one  who  is  totally  devoid  of  fear. 

2.  Fabric: 

(1)  A  heavy  woollen,  felted  cloth,  used  as 
a  lining  for  hatchways,  &c  ,  on  board  ship. 

(2)  A  kind  of  heavy  goods  for  sailors' 
wear. 

(3)  A  hea-s-y  overcoat  or  cloak  made  of  the 
cloth  described  in  (1). 

"  Her  pleasant  face  peeped  over  the  collar  and  capes 
of  a  stout  dretultiougJU. '  —  Lytton :  My  Novel,  bk.  i., 
ch.  xi. 

^  dread'-ness,  ^  dred-nes,  ^  dred-nesse, 

s.     [Eng.  dreoA- ;  -ness.]    Dread,  fear,  terror. 

"  Of  fas  ne  haf  yee  drednes  nan." 

Cursor  Mri/ndi,  20,696. 

*  dread'-y,  *  dred-i,  ^  dred-y,  a.  [Eng. 
dread  ;  -y.]    Afraid,  in  dread. 


dream,    *  drem,     ^  dreme,     '^  dreem, 

^  dreame,  s.  [A.S.  dream  =  (1)  a  sweet 
sound,  music,  (2)  joy,  glee  ;  cogn.  with  O.S. 
rf7-dm  =  joy,  a  dream;  O.  Fries,  drdm;  Dut. 
droom ;  Icel.  drauvir  ;  Dan.  &  Sw.drbm;  Ger. 
traum  ~  a  dream.  (Ske</t.)'] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*  (1)  A  sound,  music. 

"  The  bemene  dron  tlie  angles  blewen." 

Old  Eng.  ffomi/ies.  ii,  115. 

(2)  A  phantasm  of  sleep  ;  tlie  thoughts,  or 
series  of  thoughts,  of  a  sleeping  person,  in 
which  he  seems  to  see  things  real  and  sub- 
stantial. 

"  What,  what,  my  lord,  are  you  so  choleric 
With  Eleanor,  for  telling  but  her  dream?" 

Shakcsp. :  2  Henri/  VI.,  L  'i. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  unfounded  or  idle  fancy  ;  an  un- 
reality, a  wild  conceit. 

"  Let  him  keep 
At  point  a  hundred  knights  ;  yes,  that  on  every  dream. 
Each  buzz,  each  fancy,  each  complaint,  dislike. 
He  may  enguard  his  dotage  with  their  powers." 

Shakcsp. :  Lear,  1. 1 


(2)  A  vague  vision. 
"  But  in  the  porch  the  king  and  herald  rest ; 
Sad  dreams  of  care  yet  wand'ring  in  their  breast." 
Pope  :  Homers  Iliad,  xxiv.  814,  845, 

II.  Technically : 

1,  Scrip. :  Two  kinds  of  dreams  are  referred 
to  in  the  Bible  :  these  may  be  called  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  or  natural  and  supernatural 
dreams.  The  first  are  thus  pliilosophically 
accounted  for:  "A  dream  cometh  through 
the  multitude  of  business  ''  (Eccl.  v.  3) ;  in 
other  words,  a  man  in  business  who  is  full  of 
projects  and  perplexed  with  anxieties,  goes  to 
bed  with  his  mind  so  excited  that  he  sleeps 
imperfectly,  and  has  vivid  dreams  which  re- 
main in  his  memory  after  he  awakes.  The 
method  of  operation  in  the  extraordinary  or 
supernatural  dreams  is  thus  stated  :  "  For  God 
speaketh  once,  yea  twice,  yet  man  perceiveth 
it  not.  In  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night, 
when  deep  sleep  falleth  uitonmen,  in  slumber- 
ings  upon  the  bed ;  then  he  openeth  the  ears 
of  men,  and  aealeth  their  instruction"  (Job 
xxxiii.  14-16).  God  gave  directions  as  to  con- 
duct or  duty  by  this  method  to  Abimelech 
(Gen.  XX.  3-7),  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  11-13),  to 
Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  24),  to  Joseph,  the  spouse  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  (Matt.  i.  20),  and  to  others. 
There  were  also  many  prophetic  dreams  :  as 
those  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  5-11),  of  Pha- 
raoh's chief  butler  and  his  chief  baker  (Gen. 
xl.  5),  and  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii.  1-46), 
&c. 

2.  Mental  Phil.  :  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
whether  the  mind  sleeps  or  whether  trains  of 
ideas  are  uninterruptedly  passing  through  the 
former  at  all  times,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
If  the  latter  hypothesis  be  accepted,  then  we 
continually  dream  when  a.sleep,  though  only  a 
fraction  of  our  nightly  visions,  being  those 
which  we  see  when  half  awake,  leave  deep 
enough  traces  in  the  memory  to  be  afterwards 
recalled.  In  sleep  every  train  of  ideas  seems 
to  us  a  series  of  events  passing  before  the  eyes, 
or  of  objects  affecting  the  senses,  and  as  on 
the  principle  of  association  ideas  are  linked 
together  in  various  ways,  like  the  meshes  of  a 
net  rather  than  the  links  of  a  chain,  the  sleeper 
is  capable  of  calling  up  before  hhn  the  absent, 
the  dead,  distant  times  and  places  as  he  fancies 
them  to  be,  with  no  sense  of  anachronism  or 
incongruity.  8ome  external  cause — a  sudden 
noise,  for  instance,  falling  upon  the  ear  so 
loudly  as  to  comjiel  partial  attention  to  its 
occurrence — will  set  in  motion  a  long  train  of 
ideas,  each  following  its  predecessor  "  with  the 
quickness  of  thought."  Each  of  these  ideas 
being  mistaken  for  an  occurrence,  one  will 
fancy  he  has  lived  through  exciting  days, 
weeks,  months,  or  even  years,  when  in  reality 
not  ten  minutes,  or  perhaps  seconds,  have 
elapsed  since  the  noise  was  heard.  Health, 
and  especially  proper  digestion,  with  absence 
of  remorse,  tends  to  make  dreams  pleasurable  ; 
a  state  of  ill-health  or  of  mental  anxiety  has  the 
contrary  effect.  (For  the  dreams  uf  Scripture 
see  1.)  Various  instances  of  apparently  pro- 
phetic dreams  are  on  recoi'd,  and  every  one 
hears  others  from  his  acquaintances.  Opinions 
are  divided  as  to  the  explanation  of  these  per- 
plexing phenomena. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dream 
ami  reveHe :  "Dreains  and  reveries  are  alike 
npposed  to  the  reality,  and  have  their  origin 
in  the  imagination  ;  but  tlie  former  commonly 
pass  in  sleep,  and  the  latter  when  awake  : 
the  dream  may,  and  does  commonly,  arise 
when  the  imagination  is  in  a  sound  state  ;  the 
reverie  is  the  fruit  of  a  heated  imagination  ; 
dreams  come  in  the  course  of  nature  :  revenes 
are  the  consequence  of  a  peculiar  ferment. 
When  the  dream  is  applied  to  the  act  of  one 
that  is  awake,  it  admits  of  another  disthiction 
from  reveri-e.  They  both  designate  what  is 
confounded  [?  unfounded],  but' the  dream  is 
less  extravagant  than  the  reverie.  Ambitious 
men  please  themselves  with  dreams  of  future 
greatness ;  enthusiasts  debase  the  purity  of 
the  Chiistian  religion  by  blending  their  own 
wild  reveries  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
He  who  indulges  himself  in  idle  dreams  lays 
up  a  store  of  diaajipointment  for  himself  when 
he  recovers  his  recollection,  and  finds  that  it 
is  nothing  but  a  dream;  a  love  of  singularity 
operating  on  an  ardent  mind  will  too  often 
lead  men  to  indulge  in  strange  reveries." 
(Crabh :  Eng.  Syiion.) 

dream-determined,  a.  That  which 
comes  to  pass  or  is  determined  by  a  dream. 

"In  what  veiled  hour  or  dream-determined  place." 
A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  i. 


dream-like,  a.     Faint,  unreal,  unflub- 
stantial. 

"  Some  remembrance  of  dream-like  Joys."    _ 

W\jrdsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  lu. 

*  dream,  -reader,  ^  dreme  -  redare, 
*  drem-reder,   *  dreem-reder,  s.     A 

diviner  by  dreams  ;  an  interpreter  of  dreams. 
'*  The  prouest  of  botelers  foryete  of  his  dremreder.' 
—  Wycliffe. :  Oen.  xl.  2^. 

dream^    *  drem.e   (pa.  t.  dreamed,  dreamt), 
v.i.  &,  t     [Dream,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  have  dreams,  ideas,  or  images  in  sleep. 

"  I  dreamed  that  I  was  conveyed  into  a  wide  and 
boundless  plain." — Tatler. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  subject  ot 
the  dream. 

"  I  have  nightly  since 
Dreamt  o/ encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me." 
Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

3.  To  think,  to  imagine,  to  entertain   an 
idea. 

"  These  boys  know  little  they  are  sous  to  th'  king. 
Nor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

4.  Followed  by  of. 

"Strange  uewa  that  you  yet   drf.amed  not  o/."— 
Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  2. 

*  5.  To  turn  the  thoughts  or  attention. 

"  Unstrained  thoughts  do  seldom  dream,  on  evil." 
Sliakesp. :  Rape  of  Lvxrece,  87. 

6.  To  waste  or  pass  time  in  idle  thoughts. 

"  There  groups  of  merry  children  played. 
There  youths  and  maidens  dreamitvj  strayed." 

Longfellow :  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  see  in  a  dream  or  during  sleep, 

"  And  Joseph  dream,ed  a  dream,  and  he  told  it  imto 
his  brethren. ' — Gen.  xxxvii.  5  (1551). 

*  2.  To  divine  or  find  out  by  dreams. 

"  The  Macedon  by  Jove's  decree. 
Was  taught  to  drea^n  an  herb  for  Ptolemy." 
Bryden  :  To  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  153,  134. 

3.  To   pass    or    spend  in  reveries  or  idle 
thoughts. 

"  Why  does  Anthony  dream,  out  his  hours. 
And  tempts  not  fortune  for  a  nobler  day  ?  " 

Dryden:  All  far  Love,  i.  L 

dream'  -  er,    *  drem  -  are,    *  drem  -  er, 

"^  drem-ere,  s.    f  A.S.  dredmere  =.  a  musician  ; 
O.  H,  Ger.  troumdri  =  a  dreamer  ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
trouTnare ;    Sw.    drommare  ;   Dan.   drommer ; 
Dut.  droomer ;  Ger.  dromer.] 
1.  One  who  has  dreams  or  visions. 


*  2.  An  interpreter  or  diviner  of  dreams. 

•■  Divinera,  dreamers,  schoolmen,  deep  magicians. 
All  have  Itryed." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. .'  Woman  Pleased,  iv.  i, 

3.  One  who  is  given  to  idle  or  fanciful 
thoughts ;  a  visionary. 

"He  wa.1  not,  he  said,  the  first  great  discoverer 
whom  princes  and  statesmen  had  regarded  as  a 
drea^ner." — Macaulay  :  Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

4.  A  mope,  a  sluggard,  an  idler. 

*  dream'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  dreamer;  -y.]  A 
habit  of  dreaming  or  musing  ;  reverie. 

dream'-fiil,  a.  [Eng.  dream  ;  fulQ.)]  Full  of 
dreams,  fancies,  or  idle  thoughts. 

"  She  [MelancliolyJ  impious  leads 
The  dreamful  fancy." 

Mickle:  Siege  of  MarseiUea,  v.  1. 

dream' -i-ly,  ady.     [Eug.  dreamy;  -ly.\ 

1.  As  if  heard  in  a  dream,  softly,  gently. 

' '  I  hear  the  cry 
Of  their  voices  high 
Falling  dreamily  through  tlie  sky." 

Longfellow  :  Birds  of  Passage. 

2.  Slowly,  sluggishly,  negligently. 

dream'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dreamy  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dreamy. 

dream'-ing,  ""  dream-inge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 
s.     [Dream,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  having  dreams. 
"Dreaming  is  the  having  of  ideas,  whilst  the  out^ 

ward  senses  are  stopped,  not  suggested  by  any  external 
objects,  or  known  occasion,  nor  under  the  rule  or  con- 
duct of  the  undei-standing." — Locke. 

2.  A  dream,  an  idle  thought  or  fancy. 

' '  They  deeme  .  .  .  other  mens  wisdome  to  be  but 
dreaminge." — Sir  J.  Oheke  :  Burt  of  Sedition. 

dreaming-bread,  ». 

1.  The  designation  given  to  a  bridecake, 
pieces  of  which  are  carried  home  by  young 
people,  and  laid   under  their   pillows.     The 


f&te,  i^t,  ^Ire,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciih,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  ==  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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idea  is,  that  a  piece  of  this  cake,  when  slept 
On,  possesses  the  virtue  ot  making  the  person 
dream  of  his  or  her  sweetheart. 

2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  cake  used 
at  a  baptism.  This  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
garment  used  for  swathing  the  infant,  and 
afterwards  divided  among  the  young  people 
that  they  may  sleep  over  it. 

"Misa  Jlicky  wondered  what  was  to  become  of  the 
christeiung  cake  she  had  ordered  from  Perth.  The 
Misses  were  ready  to  weep  at  the  disappointment  of 
the  dreaming-bread." — Marriage,  i.  259. 

dream-mg-lyt  adv.  [Eng.  dreaming;  -ly.] 
Slowly,  indolently,  sluggishly,  without  spirit 
or  energy. 

"  For  many  years  whatever  1  have  written  has  been 
composed  slowly  and  deliberately,  I  might  say  almost 
dreamivgty  at  times." — Southey :  Letterg,  iv.  621. 

dream'-liilld,  5.  [Eng.  dream,  and  tond.]  The 
land  of  dreams  or  idle  reveries  ;  fairyland  ;  the 
region  of  fancy  or  imagination. 

"  They  are  real,  and  have  a  venue  in  their  respective 
districts  in  dreamla7id."—C.  Lamb. 

dream'-less,  a.  [A.S.  dredm-leds  =  joyless, 
sad.]    Free  from  or  without  dreams. 

"  The  dreamiest  sleep  that  lolls  the  dead." 

Byron:  EutTi/inatia. 

dream'-lSss-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  dreamless ;  -ly.] 
In  a  dreamless  manner. 

drSaxnt,  pret.  k'pa.  "par.    [Bkgam,  v.] 

dream' -^,  a.     [Eng.  dream;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  or  causing  dreams. 

"  All  day  within  the  dreamy  house 
The  doors  upon  their  hinges  creaked." 

Tennyson .'  Mariana,  61,  62. 

2.  Dreamlike,  visionary. 

"  From  dreamy  virtues  of  this  kind  he  turned  with 
something  like  distaste." — Talfourd. 

3.  Addicted  to  or  fond  of  dreaming  or 
reveries ;  visionary. 

*drean,  v.t.  [Drain,  v.]  To  drain,  to  ex- 
haust. 

"  He  try  if  griefe  will  drean  his  melting  reines. 
And  hang  a  crutch  upon  his  able  back." 

Bistorie  of  Atttino  &  Bellama  (IQ36). 

drear,  *  dreare,  *  drere,  a.  &  s.   [Dreary.] 
A,  As  adj. :  Dismal,  dreary,  gloomy,  cheer- 
less. 

"Adjoining  to  the  d!r«ar  abode 
Of  misery."  Thornton :  Liberty,  i.  210,  211. 

*B.  As  siibstantive : 

1.  Dreariness,  dread,  dismalness,  horror. 
"  A  rueful!  spectacle  of  death  and  ghastly  drere.' 

Spenter :  F.  Q.,  I.  viiL  40. 

2.  Heavy,  dead  force. 

"  It  fell  with- so  despiteous  dreare 
And  heavie  sway  that  hard  unto  his  crowne 
The  shield  it  drave."     Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  viiL  42. 

*  drear'-i-liead,  ^  drear-y-hood,  *  drer- 
i-hed,  *  drer-i-hedd,  *  drer-y-hedd, 
*  dryr-1-hed,  s.  [Eng.  dreary;  •hood.\ 
Dreariness,  affliction,  horror,  gloominess, 

"  The  dame,  halfe  dedd 
Through  suddein  feaie  and  ghaatly  drerihedd." 
Spenter:  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  62. 

drear'-l-l^,  *  dreor-liche,  *  drer-i-liche, 
*drer-l-ay,  adv.  [_A..B.  dredrig-Uce  (adv.), 
dre6r-lic  (a.).]  In  a  dreary  manner ;  gloomily, 
dismally,  cheerlessly. 

*'  DrerUy  shooting  his  stormy  darte. 
Which  cruddlea  the  blood,  and  pricks  the  harte." 
Spenser :  Shepheardx  Calender  (Feb). 

*  drear'-i-ment,  *  drer-i-ment,  s 

dreary;  -7?zeji(.] 

1.  Sorrow,  melancholy,  dismalnesS. 

"  Teach  the  woods  and  waters  to  lament 
Your  doleful!  dreriment." 

Spenser:  Hpithalamidn,  10, 11. 

2,  Horror,  dreadfulness,  terror. 
"Enrold  in  flames  and  smouldring  dreriment." 

Spenter :  F.  Q,,  I.  viii.  9. 

drear'-i-iiess,  *  drery-nesse.  *  drury- 
nesse,  s.  [A.S.  dredrignys,  dreorvhys.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  heing  dreary ;  dismalness, 
gloom,  cheerlessness,  sadness. 

"Bowe  doun  to  the  pore  thin  ere  without  dreni- 
nesse.  —Wydiffe  :  Eeclea.  iv.  8. 

*  drear-ing,  s.  [Drear,  a.]  Sorrow,  dreari- 
ness. 

"  And  lichtly  him  upfearing. 
Jlevoked  life,  that  wouldhave  fled  »#ay 
'       All  were  myself,  through  grief,  in  d&dly  dreaHng  " 
Spenter :  Daphnaida,  167-189. 

drear'-^,  *dreor-J,  •  drer-L  *drer-y 
*dreer-y,  *drur-y,  a.  [AS.  dre6rig  = 
(1)  bloody,  gory,  (2)  sad,  mouiAfnl,  f^om  drear 
=  gore,  blood;  Icel.  dT^r^p  =  gdry  ;  Ger. 
trauHg={\)  gory,  (2) sad;  a  H.  Ger.  tr6r  = 
gore.] 


[Eng. 


1.  Dismal,  gloomy,  cheerless,  horrid. 

"They  hfld  never  portioned  out  among  themselves 
his  dreary  re^on  of  moor  and  shingle." — JIacaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiL 

2.  Cheerless,  disquieting. 

"  Worlds  should  not  bribe  me  back  to  tread 

Again  life's  dreary  waste. 

To  see  again  my  day  o'ersprefid 

With  all  the  gloomy  paat." 

Cowper  :  Bill  of  Mortality,  1760. 

3.  Sad,  mournful,  distressful 

"  The  woman  goth  hir  wey  sorwful  and  drery." — 
Trevisn,  iii,  161, 

4.  Expressive  of  distress,  sorrow,  or  moura- 
ing. 

"  Drery  was  thy  mone." — Shoreham,  p.  89, 

5.  Tiresome,  monotonous,  uninteresting. 

"  Presenting  dreary  addresses  to  the  governor."— 
Gortt :  The  Maori  King  (1664).  ch.  xix. 

* drear'-^-SOme,  a.      [Eng.   dreary;  -some.] 
Having  the  characters,  or  suggesting  the  idea 
of  dreariness. 
"  Yet  in  spite  of  my  counsel,  if  they  will  needs  run 
The  drearyiome  risk  of  the  spJoniDg  o't. 
Let  them  seek  out  a  lythe  in  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
And  there  venture  o'  the  beginning  o't" 

Boss  -■  Sock  and  Wee  Fickle  Tote. 

*  dree  -  Che,    *  dree  -  chen,     ^  dreche, 
*dretche,  v.t.  &  i.      [A.S.  dreccan,  dreccean= 

to  vex,  to  trouble.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  trouble,  to  annoy,  to  vex,  to 
disturb. 

"  What  ys  thy  cause,  thou  cursed  wrecbe, 
Thus  at  masse  m©  for  to  drecche  }" 

PoUt.,  Relig.,  and  Love  Poems,  p.  85. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  linger,  to  loiter,  to  delay. 
"  What  shold  I  dretcTie  or  telle  of  his  array  ?  " 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  ii.  1,264. 

*  drec-che,  s.  [Drecche,  v.]  A  sad  or  sor- 
rowful sight  or  thing. 

"Ye  shall  se  a  wondur  drecJie." 

MS.  in  HaUiweU,  p.  317. 

*  dree  -  cliing,  *  dree  -  clmng,  *  dreo- 
chyng,  *  drec-chynge,   *"  dretch-ing, 

3?r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Drecche,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^ibstantive : 

1.  Troubling,  annoyance,  disturbance. 

"  With  drecchinge  of  min  owiie  thought 
lu  such  a  waiihope  I  am  falle."       Qower,  ii.  118. 

2.  Delaying,  lingering,  loitering. 

"  Peiil  is  with  drecchynge  in  ydrawe." 

C?iaucer  :  Troilus,  iii.  803. 

*d^ee'-en,^'^  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  threaten. 
(According  to  Petheram,  this  word  is  very 
common  in  the  north  of  England.) 

"Thequeene  drecened  by  her  churchmen." 
M.  Marprelates  Epitome  (ed,  Petheram),  p.  35.    {Nares.} 

*dreo-cliour,  *  drechour,  s.  [Eng.  drecch(e); 
-our=er,]    A  lingerer. 

"  An  aid  monk  a  lechonr, 
A  drunkin  drech^ur." 

Colkelbie  Sow,  P.  i.,  v.  74. 

*  drede,  e.  &  v.t.    [Dread,  s.  &  v.] 

*  dre'de-fu,l«  a.    [Dreadful.] 

*  dre'de-les,  a.    [Dreadless.] 

dredge  (1),^  drudge,  s.  [0.  Fr.drepe=akind 
of  fish-net,  from  Dtlt.  dreg-net  =  a  drag-net, 
dragen  =  to  bear,  to  carry,  to  draw  ;  A.S. 
dragan.    (Skeat.)']     [Drag-net,  Draw.] 

1.  A  kind  of  drag-net  for  bringing  up 
oysters,  &c.,  from  the  bottom. 

"  For  oysters  they  have  a  peculiar  dredge  ;  a  thick, 
strung  net.  fasteued  to  three  spills  of  iron,  and  drawn 
at  the  boat's  stem,  gathering  whatsoever  it  meeteth 
lying  in  the  bottom.'  — Carew. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  bringing  up  plants, 
shells,  &c.,  from  the  bottom,  or  from  great 
depths,  for  scientific  purposes. 

3.  A  bucket  or  scoop  for  scraping  mud, 
sand,  or  silt  from  the  bed  of  a  stream,  pond, 
or  other  body  of  water.  Such  are  usually  on 
endless  chains.    [Dredging-machike.] 

11  A  naturalist's  dredge  is  smaller  and  much 
more  delicate  than  those  which  are  in  use 
among  fishermen,  these  latter  allowing  the 
minuter  animals  to  escape,  and  injuring  many 
of  those  which  are  captured.  A  dredge  used 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Bowerbank,  F.E.S.,  was  made  of 
wrought  iron,  with  movable  joints  so  as  to  fold 
up  and  carry  in  the  hand.  Through  the  eyelet 
holes  of  this  framework  passed  copper  wire, 
affixing  to  them  a  bag  made  of  raw  hide,  and 
connected  at  the  end  and  bottom  by  a  net  made 
of  cod-line,  to  allow  the  water  to  escape.  The 
towing  rope  was  attached  to  rings,  and  when 
thrown  overboard  scraped  with  one  or  other 
of  the  cutting  edges.     The  opening  was  made 


narrow  to  prevent  the  admission  of  large  and 
heavy  stones.  (5.  P.  Woodward :  Molhisca.) 
Dredging  is  different  from  Soundings  (q.v.). 

dredge-boat,  5.  A  form  of  dredging- 
machine  in  which  the  boat  becomes  its  own 
grubber,  the  depth  at  which  the  mud-fan  shall 
operate  being  regulated  by  introduction  of 
water  into  compartments  of  the  vessel.  The 
dredger  may  operate  by  piougMug  a  channel 
through  a  sand  or  mud-bar,  the  latter  pre- 
sumably, as  it  has  been  constructed  to  keep 
open  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  allowing 
the  current  to  carry  off  the  loosened  matter. 
A  scoop  is,  however,  to  be  aigged  forward  to 
plough  into  the  mud,  when  the  dredger  will 
back  off  with  its  load,  caiTy  it  out  to  sea,  and 
dump  it.     (Knight.) 

dredge  (2),  s.  [0.  Fr.  drag&e  =  a  mixture  of 
barley  and  oats ;  Prov.  dragea;  Ital.  treggea= 
a  sugar-plum,  from  Gr.  rpayrj/xa  (traganaj  pL 
Tpay^ fj-ara  (tragemata)= dnea  Iruits.]  A  niiv- 
ture  of  barley  and  oats. 

dredge-malt,  s.  Malt  made  of  oats 
mixed  with  barley-malt. 

dredge  (1),  v.t.    [Dredge  (l),  s.] 

1.  To  take  or  gather  with  a  dredge. 

"  The  oysters  dredged  in  the  Lyne  find  a  welcome 
acceptanc  e , " — Carew. 

2.  To  deepen  the  channel  of  a  river,  &c.,  by 
raising  sand,  mud,  gravel,  &c.,  from  the 
bottom  or  bed. 

dredge  (2),  v.t.  [Dredge  (2),  s.]  To  sprinkle 
flour  upon. 

"My  spice-box,  gentlemen  ; 
And  put  in  some  of  this,  the  matter's  ended  ; 
Dredge  you  a  dish  of  plovers  ;  there's  the  art  ou't." 
Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Bloody  Brother,  i.  2^. 

dredged  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dredge  (1),  v.] 
dredged  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dredge  (2),  v.  ] 

dredg'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  dredg{e)  (1),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  One  who  fishes  with  a 
dredge. 

2.  Hydr.  Eng. :  A  ballast-lighter.  A  barge 
or  scow  which  scrapes  silt  from  the  bottom  of 
a  stream.     [Dredging-machine.] 

dredg'-er  (2),  s.     [Eng.  dredg(e),  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 
Cookery  :  A  box  with  a  perforated  lid  for 
sprinkling  flour  upon  dough  or  a  dough-board. 
A  dredge-box. 

dred^'-Mg  (1),  pr.  par.,  it.,  &  «.  [Dredge. 
(1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See; 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1,  The  act  of  fishing  with  a  dredge. 

"In  such  places  oysters  are  taken  by  dredging."-' 
Pennant :  British  Zool. ;  The  Oyster. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  raising  mud,  sand, 
&c.,  from  the  bed  or  bottom  of  a  river,  &c., 
by  means  of  a  dredger. 

dredging-machme,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng.  :  A  machine  for  raising  silt, 
mud,  sand,  and  gravel  from  the  bed  of  a 
stream  or  other  water  to  deepen  the  channel, 
or  to  obtain  the  material  for  ballast,  or  for 
filling  low  grounds.  The  steam  dredging- 
machine,  now  so  commonly  in  use  in  harbours 
liable  to  become  silted  up,  has  a  succession  of 
buckets  on  an  endless  chain,  which  traverses 
on  a  frame  whose  lower  end  is  vertically  ad- 
justable, so  as  to  regulate  the  depth  at  which 
it  works,  like  the  French  chapelet.  It  was. 
first  successfully  used  in  England  by  Huges, 
in  1804.  The  machine  is  driven  by  a  steam- 
engine  through  the  intervention  of  gearing, 
steadied  by  a  fiy-wheel.  A  long  shaft  amid- 
ships conveys  the  motion  from  the  gearing 
about  the  engine  to  the  upper  drum,  around 
which  the  endless  chain  works.  The  buckets 
discharge  at  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  dropping 
the  mud  into  a  lighter.  The  lower  end  of  the 
swinging-frame  is  adjusted  as  to  depth  by 
means  of  a  suspensory  chain,  which  is  wound 
upon  a  drum  rotated  by  clutch-connection 
with  the  spur-gearing  when  necessary. 
(Knight.) 

dredging  -  vessel,  s.  The  same  as 
Dredge-boat  (q.v.). 

dredg'-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dredge 
(2),  v.] 

A.  &.  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


boil,  btf^;  pout,  jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  ^enophon.  e^st.     ph  -  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie.  -die,  ic.  -=  hel.  deL 
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C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  sprinkling  with 
.  flour. 

dredging-box,   *  drudging-box,   s. 

The  s^me  as  Dredger  (2)  (q.v.). 

"With cute  of  the  basting-ladles,  drippmff-pans,  and 
d/r edging-boxes. "—EiJig :  Art  of  Cookery,  let,  5, 

*  dree'  (1),  vA.  '  Prob.  a  dialectic  variation  of 
draw  (q.v.).]     To  journey  towards  a  place. 

"  Robin  Hood  went  to  Nottingham 
As  iaat  as  be  could  dree." 

Hobin  Bood  and  the  Jolly  Tinker. 

dree  (2),  *  dre,  *  drey,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  dredgan 
=  to  suffer,  to  endure.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  suffer,  to  endure. 

"  According  to  the  popular  belief,  he  still  '  drees  his 
weird'  in  Fairy  Land,  and  is  one  day  expected  to 
revisit  earth,"— iSco!f  .*  Thomas  the  Rhymer.     (Introd.) 

B.  IntraTis. :  To  endure,  to  "be  able  to  act, 
to  continue  in  life. 

"  Dang  on  thaim  quhill  he  mycht  drey." 

Barbow  :  Bruce,  it  383, 

*  dree'-fdl,  *  dre-ful,  u.  [Eng.  dree;  'ful{l).'] 

Sorrowful,  sad, 

*  dree'-fil-ljr,  *  dre-ful-ly,  adv,  [Eng. 
dreeful;  -ly.]    Sorrowfully,  sadly. 

"Seyd  with  herte  fiil  drefully," 

MS.  Bart,  1701,  f.  77, 

dree'-ite,  dree'-lite,  s.  [Named  after  M. 
de  Dr6e,  aud  Eng.  suff.  -ite  -lite(Mui.)  =  GT. 
\C6o^  (IWios)  =  a  stone.] 

MiTi. :  A  rhombohedral  mineral  of  a  whitish 
colour,  found  in  small  unmodified  crystals, 
disseminated  on  the  surface  and  in  the  cavities 
of  a  quartzose  rock,  at  Beaujeu,  in  France, 
and  also  in  Baden.  Hardness,  3"5  ;  sp.  gr., 
3'2— 3'4:.     Lustre  pearly.    (Dana.) 

dreel,  v.i.  [Dut.  drUhn  =  to  run  backwards 
and  forwards.]    [Drill,  v.] 

1.  To  move  quickly ;  to  run  in  haste. 
"As  she  was  souple  like  a  very  eel. 

O'er  hiU  and  dale  with  fury  she  did  dreel." 

Ross :  Helenore,  p.  56, 

2,  To  carry  on  work  with  an  equable  and 
speedy  motion. 

dreep'-ing,  a.  [Dropping,]  Oozing,  drop- 
ping, dripping. 

"  Gie  dreeping  roaete  to  countra  lairds.* 
^  Btt/ms :  To  James  Smith. 

*dreg,  a.    [Dregs.] 

dreg-pot,  s.    A  teapot.    (Scotch.) 

dreg'-gi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dreggy ;  -ness.l  The 
quality  of  being  dreggy  or  full  of  dregs  or  lees ; 
foulness,  muddiness,  feculence. 

*dreg'-^sli,  a.  [Eng.  dregg(y);  -ish.]  Full 
of  dregs  or  lees  ;  dreggy,  feculent. 

'*  To  give  a  strong  taste  to  this  dreggish  liquor,  they 
fling  in  an  incredible  deal  of  broom  or  hops— whereby 
small  beer  is  rendered  equal  in  mischief  to  strong."— 
Harvey :  On  Consum-ptions. 

*  dreg'-gy.  a.     [Eng.  dreg ;  -y.] 

■  ■  1,  lAt. :  Full  of  or  containing  dregs  or  lees  ; 
feculent,  muddy. 

"Ripe  grapes  being  moderately  pressed,  their  juice 
may,  without  much  dreggy  matter,  be  squeezed  out." 
— Boyle. 

2.  Fig.  :  Filthy,  vile,  worthless. 
"  Abhorrence  of  those  dreggy,  low  delights."— Ba(es  .■ 
Christian  Religion  proved  by  Reason,  ch.  i. 

*dregh,  *dregh©,  ^dreigh,  a.,  adv.,  &  s. 

'  [Icel.  drj-kgr ;  Sw,  dryg  ;  Dan.  droi.l 
A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Great,  large,  mighty. 

"  The  durres  to  vndo  of  the  dregh  horse." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  11,890. 

2.  Tedious,  wearisome. 

"  We  must  just  try  to  walk,  although  neither  of  us 
are  very  strong;  and  it  is,  they  say,  a  lang  dreigh 
road."— J/l  Lyndaay,  p.  144. 

3.  Tardy,  slow,  tired. 

"And  they  are  now  ganging  as  dreigh  and  sober  as 
oursells  the  day." — Scott:  Bride  of  Larmnermoor,  ch. 

XXXV. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Fiercely,  violently. 

"  Quat  draues  thou   so   dreghghe,    and   mace  suche 
deray?"  Anturs  of  Arthur,  st.  xL 

*  C.  As  subst.  :  Violence. 

"When  the  dregh  was  don  of  the  derke  night." 
Bestruction  of  Tray,  673. 

*dregh-ly,  *dre-ly,  odv.     [Icel.  drjugliga.] 
Strongly,  greatly,  much. 
"  And  thou  drjmk  drely  in  thy  potle  wylle  it  aynk." 
Tovmeley  Mysteries,  p.  90. 

dregJ^,   *dregges,  s.  pi.      [icel.   dregg  (pi. 
dreggjar) ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  drdgg ;  prob.  from 
Icel.  draga  =  to  draw.     ySlmat.)] 
I.  Lit.  :  The  sediment,  lees,  or  grounds  of 


liquor ;    feculence.      (Obsolete    now    in   the 
singular.) 

"I  kon  selle  dregges  and  draf." 

P.  Plowman,  13,760. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  end,  the  bottom,  the  last. 

"I  will  here  shroud  till  the  dregs  of  the  storm  be 
past."— SAofteip. :  Tempest,  ii,  2. 

2.  Worthless  refuse  or  vile  matter ;  the 
refuse  or  most  worthless  part  of  anything, 

"Major-generals  sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the 
people."-  Macaulay  :  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  vl, 

Tl  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dregs, 
sediment,  dross,  smm,  and  refuse:  "All  these 
terms  designate  the  worthless  part  of  any 
body  ;  but  dregs  is  taken  in  a  worse  sense 
t\\&.\\  sediment :  for  the  dregs  is  that  which  is 
altogether  of  no  value,  but  the  sediimnt  may 
sometimes  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  body. 
The  dregs  are  mostly  a  sediment  in  liquors, 
but  many  things  are  a  sediment  which  are  not 
dregs.  After  the  dregs  are  taken  away,  there 
will  fEequently  remain  a  sediment ;  the  dregs 
are  commonly  the  corrupt  part  which  sepa- 
rates from  compound  liquids,  as  wine  or  beer  ; 
the  sediment  consists  of  the  heavy  particles 
which  belong  to  all  simple  liquids,  not  ex- 
cepting water  itself.  The  dregs  and  sediment 
separate  of  themselves,  but  the  smtm  and 
dross  are  forced  out  by  a  process  ;  the  former 
from  liquids,  and  the  latter  from  solid  bodies 
rendered  liquid  or  otherwise.  Refuse,  as  its 
derivation  implies,  is  always  said  of  that 
which  is  intentionally  separated  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  agrees  with  the  former  terms  only 
in  as  much  as  they  express  what  is  worthless. 
Of  these  tenns,  dregs,  scum,  and  refuse  admit 
likewise  of  a  figurative  application.  The  dregs 
and  s&iim  of  the  people  are  the  con-uptest  part 
of  any  society ;  and  the  refuse  is  that  which 
is  most  worthless  and  unfit  for  a  respectable 
community."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*dreight,  s.    [Drought.] 

^drein,  v.t    [Drain,  v.] 

*  drelnt,  •  drent,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Drench.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Drowned. 

2.  Fig. :  Overwhelmed. 

"  But  our  own  selves,  that  here  in  dole  are  drent. ' 
denser:  Astrophel,  310. 

dreis-se'-na,  s.     [Named  after  Dreyssen,  a 
Belgian  physician.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  molluscs,  family  Mytilidge. 
The  shell  is  like  that  of  the  tygicaX  genus 
Mytilus,  but  wants  the  pearly  lining.  Known 
recent  species  fifteen,  fossil  thirteen,  the  latter 
from  the  Eocene  onward.  Of  the  recent  species, 
one,  DreisseTia  polymorpha,  is  a  native  of  the 
Aralo-Caspian  rivers,  whence  it  was  brought 
to  Britain  apparently  with  foreign  timber  in 
the  hold  of  some  ship.  In  1824  Mr.  T.  Sowerby 
observed  that  it  had  established  itself  in  the 
Surrey  docks.  Thence  it  has  spread  to  other 
docks,  as  well  as  to  various  canals  and  rivers 
in  England,  France,  and  Belgium,  and  has 
even  been  found  in  the  iron  water-pipes  of 
London.    (S.  P.  Woodmard.) 

*  dreit,  a.    [Deoit.] 

''^  dreme,  s.    [Deeam,  s.] 

*  dremels,  e.    [Dream,  v.i    A  dream. 

"  This  d/remsls  bitoknith." 

P.  Plowman,  4,804. 

*  drem'-en,  v.t.  &  i.    [Deeam,  v.] 


"*  drem'-ere. 


[Dreamxr.] 


drem-o-ther'-J-uin,  s.  [Gr.  SpaaeZv  (dra- 
mein),  2nd  aor.  infin,  of  rpexa  (trecho)^  to  run, 
and  6r)piov  (therion)  =  a  beast.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  animals  allied  to  the 
Musk-deer,  found  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of 
France  and  Attica. 

drengh,  ^drench-en,  ^  drenche, 
*  dreinch-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  dreTican 
=  to  drench,  drincan  =  to  drink ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  dranken  =  to  water  a  horse ;  Icel.  drekkja 
=  to  drown,  to  swamp  ;  Sw.  drdnka  ■^  to 
drown,  to  steep  ;  Ger.  trdnJtxn  =  to  water,  to 
soak.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  I.  Literally : 

1,  To  drown.  ^ 


'  I  shal  beren  him  to  the  se, 
Aud  i  shal  drencJien  him  therinne." 


BaveloJi,  681. 


2.  To  overwhelm  in  water. 

"  A  greet  waive  of  the  see  cometh  som  tyme  with  so 
gret  a  violence,  that  it  d/renchith  the  schip.  —Chattcer 
Parson's  Tale,  p.  291. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  overwhelm. 

"Many  unprofitable  desires  and  noyoua,  which 
drenchen  men  into  detb  and  perdicioun. '— fTjrcii/ft  ; 
1  Tim.  vi.  9.    (Trench:  Select  Glossary,  p.  62.) 

2.  To  saturate  with  water  or  moisture ;  to 

soak. 

"  Now  drencJted  throughout,  and  hopeless  of  his  case. 
He  drops  the  rein,  and  leaves  him  to  his  pace." 

Cowper:  Truth,  248,  247. 

*  3.  To  satui-ate  with  drink. 

4.  To  force  down  physic  mechanically;  to 
purge  violently. 

"  If  any  of  your  cattle  are  infected,  speedily  let  both 
sick  and  well  blood,  and  drench  them." — Mortimer : 
Husbandry. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  drown  ;  to  be  drowned, 

' '  He  tooke  up  Seynt  Petir,  when  he  began  to  drenche 
within  the  see." — Maundeuille,  p.  116. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  make  wet,  to  soak. 

"  Nor  blasts  that  shake  the  dripping  bower, 
Shall  drench  again  or  discompose. 
Cowper  :  On  Mrs.  Montagu's  Feather  Hangings. 

drench  (1),  ^draeuc,  *dreucche,^drenke, 

s.      [A.S.   drene;    Icel.   drekka;    0.  H.  Ger. 
tranch;  Ger.  drank.] 

1.  A  drink,  a  draught. 

"  FuJneBse  of  mete  and  of  drenke." —  Wycliffe :  Select 
Works,  iii  172. 

2.  Physic  for  an  animal, 

"A  drench  is  a  potion  or  drink  prepared  for  a  sick 
horse,  and  composed  of  several  drugs  in  a  liquid  form.  * 
— Farriers'  Dictionary. 

*  3.  A  channel  of  water, 
*drencli  (2),  s.  [Drenq.] 
dreziQlied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Drench,  v.  ] 

drenyll'-er,  s.     [Eng.  drench;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  drenches,  satu- 
rates, or  soaks. 

2.  One  who  administers  physic  to  animals. 

3.  A  very  heavy  shower  of  rain. 

drenph'-ing,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.     [Deench,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  (&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  soaking  or  saturating  with  wet 

2.  The  state  of  being  soaked  or  saturated. 

drenching -apparatus,  s.  A  jaw- 
opener  and  head-lifter  by  which  drenches 
may  be  administered  to  animals  without  their 
being  able  to  bite  the  bottle  or  horn,  or  the 
arm  of  the  operator. 

drenching  -  horn,  s.  A  cow's  horn, 
closed  at  the  butt-end  and  perforated  at  the 
point-end  (like  a  powder-flask),  to  administer 
drenches  of  medicine  to  ailing  animals. 

^dreng,  *drenge,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.,  from  A.  S. 
drenge  =  a  brave  man,  cogn.  with  Icel.  dn-engr^ 
a  ybuthj  a  valiant  man  ;  Sw.  drd-rig  =  a  man, 
a'  servant.]  In  old  feudal  law  a  tenant  in 
capite. 

*dren'-gage,  s.     [Eng.  dreng;  -age.] 

Feudal  Law :  The  tenure  under  which  a 
drench  held  land, 

*  drent,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Drench.] 

1.  Lit. :  Drowned. 

"  Condemned  to  be  drent." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q,|  IL  xlL  6. 

2.  Fig. :  Overwhelmed. 

"  With  them  all  Joy  and  joUy  merriment 
Is  also  deaded,  and  in  dolour  drent. " 

Spenser  :  Tears  of  the  Mutes,  210. 

drep-a-no-ph^l'-le-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
drepanopTiyll(um)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pl.  adj. 
suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  ;  A  family  of  operculate  apocarpous 
mosses.  Only  known  genus  Drepanophyllum 
(q.v.). 

drep  -  a  -  ndph'-yl  -  liim,  s.    [Gr.  Speiravov 

(drepanon),  Speirdvrj  (drepane)  =  a  sickle,  a 

reaping-hook,  and  ^vWov  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  terminal  fruited  mosses, 

the  typical  one  of  the  family  Drepanophylless. 

*  drere,  a.  &  s.    [Dreae.] 

*  drer'-i-ment,  s.    [Deeariment.] 


t3,te,  fat,  fare,  g,midst,  what,  i^ll,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  tr^,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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''^  drer'-l-nesse,  s.    [Dreariness.] 
*drer'-^,  s.     [Dreary,] 

dress,  *  dresse,   *  dress-en,    *  drysse, 

v.t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  dresser,  drescer,  dreckier  j  Fr. 
dresser,  from  Low  Lat.  driotio,  from  Lat. 
directio,  from  drictus,  a  contr.  form  of  directus 
=  straight,  direct,  from  dirigo  =  to  direct,  to 
set  straight;  Ital.  drizzare,  dirizzare ;  0.  Sp. 
derezar.'l  [Address,  v.,  Direct.] 
A,  Transitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  make  straight. 

"Schrewide  thlngis  schulen  be  IntotfrcssidthlDglB." 
— Wycliffe :  Luke  iu.  6. 

(2)  To  set  in  o.  straight  or  direct  line  ;  to 
direct. 

"  Toward  the  derreat  on  the  dece  he  (l/ressez  thelface." 
Qawaine,  445. 

(3)  To  reach,  to  hand  over. 

"Hetookbred  .  .  .  sjiA. <Lr easide iMhsm.."— Wydiffe : 
Lake  xxIy.  30. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  direct,  to  order ;  to  set  and  keep 
straight. 

"Heachaldreasethi  ■we>w"—WyclWe:  Qen.  xxiv.  40. 

(2)  To  put  or  keep  in  order ;  to  adjust,  to 
put  to  rights. 

"And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him 
into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dreaa  it  and  to  keep  it."— 
Qen.  il.  15. 

*  (3)  To  regulate,  to  direct,  to  rule. 

"  Danmarke  he  O/rysiede  alle  by  drede  of  hym  selvyne." 
Morte  ArtJmre,  46. 

(4)  To  trim,  to  fit  or  prepare  for  use. 

"  When  he  dresseth  the  lampa,  he  shall  bum  incense 
upon  it."— ^awd.  xxx.  7. 

(5)  To  prepare  meat  for  the  table  ;  to  cook. 

'*  6o  now  to  thy  brother  Amnon'B  house,  ajid  dress 
him  meat."— 2  Sam.  xiii,  7. 

(6)  To  clothe,  to  invest  with  clothes,  to 
Attire,  to  apparel,  to  array. 

(7)  To  invest,  array,  or  accoutre. 

"  When  Florent  was  all  redy  drest 
In  hya  armure."  Octovian,  1,035. 

(8)  To  attire,  array,  or  deck  out  pompously. 
(With  up.) 

"  They  paint  and  Bmile,  and  dreaa  themBelvea  up  In 
tinsel,  and  glaas  gems,  and  counterfeit  imagery."— 
Taylw. 

(9)  To  invest  with  an  outward  appearance  or 
character. 

"  He  drcjscfl  the  incidents  in  a  rationalized  form,  and 
changes  their  chronology."— £eu7is ;  Cred.  Early  Rom. 
ffls(.ll8&5j,  ch.  xii.,  pt.ll.,  s  23. 

(10)  Tq.  covesr,  to  deck  out. 

"  In  wavy  gold  thy  summer  vales  are  dressed." 

Pope :  I!ome)''s  Odyssey,  six.  131. 

(11)  To  adorn,  to  beautify. 

"  Fragrant  tml,  and  flowers  as  wild  and  (air 
As  ever  dressed  a  bank,  or  scented  summer  air." 
Cotaper :  Charity,  258,  259. 

(12)  To  curry  or  rub  down  a  horse. 

"Our  inArmities  are  so  many,  that  we  are  forced  to 
dress  and  tend  horses  and  asses,  that  they  may  help 
our  ne^iB." —Taylor. 

_  (13)  To  treat  a  wound  with  medical  prepara- 
tions ;  to  apply  remedies  to  a  wound. 


(14)  To  prepare  for  use  in  any  way :  as.  To 
dff-ess  hemp,  to  dress  leather,  &c. 

"  And  I  will  drees  the  other  bullock,  and  lay  it  on 
wood,  and  put  no  fire  under."— i  Kings  xviii.  23. 
*  (15)  To  attend  to,  to  clean. 
"  And  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  came  down  to 
meet  the  king,  and  had  neither  d/ressed  nis  feet  nor 
trimmed  his  beard." — 2  Sam.  xix.  24. 
(16)  .To  prune,  to  cut. 

'L^^^^  y**"  "^^^^^  ^°^  yotmg  hops,  cut  away  roots  or 
sprigs.  —Mortimer :  Musbandry. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Fabric: 

(1)  To  size  yam,  cloth,  or  thread. 

(2)  To  teazle  or  raise  tlie  nap  on  woollen 
cloth. 

2.  Print. :  To  arrange  the  form  in  the  chase 
symmetrically. 

3.  Mill-work:  To  prepare  the  surface  of  a 
miU-stone. 

4.  Masonry :  To  prepare  or  smoothe  tlie  sur- 
face of  stonework. 

5.  Min.  :  To  prepare  mineral  ores  for  the 
furnace. 

6.  Metall. :  To  planish  sheet-metal  ware  into 
symmetrical  form  on  a  stake  or  anvil. 

7.  Mil. :  To  arrange  or  form  the  ranks  in  a 
straight  line. 


8.  Naut. :  To  ornament  or  deck  out  a  vessel 
with  flags,  ensigns,  pendants,  &c.,  iu  honour 
of  some  special  event. 

*  9,  Manige :  To  break  in  or  teach  a  horse. 

"  [Mezentiua]  for  his  courser  caUed,  a  ateed 
Well  mouthed,  well  managed,  which  himself  did 
dress."      liryden :  Virgil;  j£neid  X.  1,225, 1,226. 

*  B.  Reflexive : 

1.  To  betake  or  turn  oneself. 

'■  To  Griaeldes  agayn  wol  I  me  dresse." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,882. 

2.  To  set  or  apply  oneself. 

"  To  Bchete  the  arweblasteres  hem  dresse. " 

Richard  C<eur  de  LUm,  4,481. 

C.  Intransitive : 

1,  Ordina/ry  Language : 

*  1.  To  go,  to  betake  oneself,  to  turn. 

"  Fro  derknesse  I  dresse  to  blysse  clere." 

Polit.,  Relig.,  &  Love  Poem^.  p.  89. 

2.  To  clothe  oneself ;  to  put  on  clothes  or 
dress. 

II.    Mil. :   To  aiTange  or  set  oneself  in  a 
straight  line  with  some  fixed  point. 
^  To  dress  up  or  out : 

(1)  Lit.  :  To  clothe  or  deck  out  pompously, 
finely,  or  elaborately. ' 

(2)  Fig. :  To  invest  with  a  fictitious  character 
or  appearance. 

"...  had  passed  their  Uvea  in  (^ress/jw  up  the  worse 
reason  ao  as  to  make  it  appear  the  better.  —J/aca«ioy  ; 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii, 

dress,  s.    [Dress,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  worn  as  clothes  ;  garments, 
habit,  apparel. 

"  Now  from  the  country  around,  from  the  farms  and 
the  neighbouring  hamleta. 
Came  in  their  holida,y  dresses  the  blithe  Acadian 
peasants."  Longfellow :  Evangeline,  1. 4. 

2.  (Spec.) :  A  lady's  gown. 

3.  The  art  or  skill  of  adjusting  dress. 

"  Deduct  what  is  but  Vanity  or  Dress." 

Pope ;  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  45. 

4.  A  covering,  an  outfit, 

"  Feathers  are  as  commodious  a  dress  to  such  as  fly 
in  the  air."— ^erAam;  Physico-Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiC 

IT  It  is  used  in  composition  to  express  the 
quality  or  description  of  dress  worn  ;  as,  full- 
dress  =  dress  suited  for  state  occasions,  cere- 
mony, &;c.,  undress,  morning-dress,  &c. 

n.  Mill-work:  Applied  to  the  system  of 
furrows  on  the  face  of  a  mill-stone.  [Mill- 
stone Dress.] 

dresa-coat,  s.  A  swallow-tailed  coat,  or 
one  with  narrow  pointed  tails,  worn  by  gentle- 
men in  evening  dress. 

dress-guard,  s.  A  wing  on  the  side  of  a 
carriage  entrance,  to  prevent  the  brushing  of 
the  dress  against  the  wheel. 

dress-maker,  s.  One  who  makes  ladies' 
dresses  or  gowns. 

*  dresse,  v.t.    [Dress,  v.] 

dressed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dress,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Arranged,  clothed,  apparelled, 
decked  out. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Geol. :  A  term  applied  to  ice-worn  boulders 
or  rocks. 

2.  Masonry :  Applied  to  stone-work  cut  and 
smoothened. 

dress'-er  (1),  *  dress~ar,  "  dress-our, 
*  dress-ure,  s.  [Fr.  dressoir,  from  Low 
Lat.  dressorivm.] 

*  1.  A  side-board  ;  a  table  or  bench  on  which 
meat  was  prepared  or  dressed  for  use. 

"  Dressar  where  mete  is  served  out  at." — Palsgrave. 
2.    A  set  of  shelves  or  open  cupboard  for 
plates,  &c. 

"  The  pewter  platra  on  the  dresser." 

Longfellow  :  Evangeline,  L  2. 

dress'-er  (2),  s.     [Eng.  dress ;  -er.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  dresses  or  helps  to  adjust  the 
dress  of  another,  especially  used  of  one  who 
dresses  and  "  makes  up  "  an  actor  for  the 
stage. 

"  Her  head  alone  will  twenty  dressers  ask," 

Dryden  :  Juvenal,  sat.  vl 

2.  One  who  keeps  any  place  in  order. 

"Said  he  unto  the  dresser  of  his  vineyard.  Behold, 

these  three  years  I  come  seeking  fruit  on  this  figtree, 
and  find  none." — Luke  xiii.  7. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Med. :  One  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  a 
surgeon  in  a  hospital  in  dressing  wounds,  &c. 

2.  Fabric :  One  who  dresses  or  adds  dress- 
ings to  cloth. 

"  The  weaver,  the  fuller,  the  dresser."  —  Smith  : 
Wealth  of  Jfations,  bk  i.,  ch.  i. 
%  Dresser  of  plays :  A  term  applied  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
literary  hacks  who  gained  a  scanty  subsistence 
by  altering  and  amending  old  dramas  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  times.  The  character  of  Deme- 
trius in  the  Poetaster  was  undoubtedly  intended 
by  Jonson  to  represent  Dekker,  who,  in  re- 
venge, wrote  his  Satiro-mastix. 

"  0  sir,  hie  doublet's  a  little  decayed ;  he  is  other- 
wise a  very  simple,  honest  fellow,  sir,  one  Demetrius, 
a  dresser  of  plays  about  the  town  here." — Ben  Jonson  : 
Poetaster,  iii.  1. 

dresser-copper,  s.  A  vessel  in  which 
warps  or  threads  are  passed  through  boiling 
water. 

dress'-ing,  *  dreas-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s. 
[Deess,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  .4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj,  i  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  setting  straight  or 
direct. 

"  Dressynge.    ZHrectio." — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  investing  or  clothing  with  a 
dress, 

(2)  A  dress. 

(3)  A  trimming  up,  a  decking-out. 

"  No  1  Time,  thou  abalt  not  boast  that  I  do  change : 
Thy  pyramids,  built  up  with  newer  might, 
To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange ; 
They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  123. 

(4)  Ornamentation,  decking,  adorning, 
"  Woods  and  dales  are  of  thy  dressing 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing," 

MUton  :  On  May  Morning, 

(5)  A  beating,  a  correction.    {Colloquial.'^ 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Fabric: 

(1)  Gum,  starch,  paste,  clay,  &c.  used  in 
the  sizing  of  fabric,  yam,  or  thread. 

(2)  Teaseling,  or  raising  the  nap  on  woollen 
cloth. 

2.  Min. :  Preparation  of  mineral  ores  for  the 
furnace. 

3.  Mill-work :  Preparation  of  the  surface  of 
a  mill-stone. 

4.  Masonry :  Smoothing  the  surface  of  stone 
or  marble. 

5.  Print. :  Arranging  the  form  in  the  chase 
symmetrically. 

6.  Metall. :  The  complete  planishing  of  shee,t- 
metal  ware  into  symmetrical  form,  on  a  stake 
or  anvil. 

7.  Agriculture : 

(1)  The  application  of  manure  to  a  soil. 

(2)  The  manure  applied  to  a  soil.  Top- 
dressing  is  that  which  is  spread  on  and  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  surface. 

"  Three  cwt.  per  acre  is  a  fair  dressing  for  turnips  or 
swedes," — J.  Wrighson,  in  CastelVs  Technical  Ed/umtor, 
pt.  ii.,  p.  231. 

8.  Medical : 

(1)  The  act  or  art  of  applying  remedies  to 
wounds,  ulcers,  &c. 

(2)  {PL):  A  remedy  applied  to  a  wound, 
ulcer,  sore,  &c. 

"  The  second  day  after  we  took  off  the  dressings,  and 
found  an  eschar  made  by  the  catheretiok."— fTiseman  ,■ 
On  Tumours. 

9.  Cook. :  The  stuffing  of  fowls,  &c. ;  force- 
meat. 

10.  Arch.  (PI):  The  mouldings  and  sculp- 
tured decorations  used  on  a  wall  or  ceiling. 

11.  Foundry:  The  act  or  process  of  cleaning 
castings  after  they  have  been  taken  from  'the 
mould. 

12.  Type-found. :  The  cleaning  and  notching 
of  the  letters  after  casting. 

dressing-bag,  s.  A  bag  provided  with 
the  requisites  of  the  toilet,  as  in  a  dressing- 
case. 

dressing-case,  s.  A  case  or  box  pro- 
vided with  all  the  requisites  for  the  toilet, 
such  as  combs,  brushes,  pomade,  tooth- 
powder,  &c. 


b6il,  bo^;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus*  9Mn,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f,, 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh?.n.    -tion,  -sion^shiin;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhiin.    -cious.  -tlous,  -slous  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dQk* 
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dressing  -  bench,  s.  A  bricklayer's 
bench,  having  a  cast-iron  plate  on  which  the 
sun-dried  brick  is  rubbed,  polished,  and 
beaten  with  a  paddle  in  order  to  to  make  it 
symmetrical. 

*  dressing-board,  *dressyngc- 
boorde,  s.    A  dresser. 

"Dreflsare  or  dressynge-boorde.  Dressorium,  direc- 
torium" — Prompt.  Parv. 

dressing-gown,  s.  A  light,  loose  gown 
worn  by  persons  when  dressing,  in  a  study,  &c. 

"The  very  first  mention  of  gentlemen's  dresting- 
gowns  in  the  Iliad  "—Daily  News,  Jan,  9.  1882. 

"^  dressing-knife,  *  dressyng-knyfe, 
*  dryssynge-knyffe,  s. 

1.  A  tool  used  in  husbandry  for  rounding 
and  trimming  borders,  &;c. 

2.  A  cook's  knife  for  chopping  meat,  &c., 
on  a  dresser. 

"  The  dressynge-knyfe  is  6M\\e."—Borman. 

%  *  Dressing-knife  'board,  *  dressyn-knyfbord : 
Apiece  of  wood  on  which  meat,  &c.,  is  chopped 
up. 

dressing-machine,  s. 

Yam :  A  machine  invented  by  Johnson,  in 
1800.  The  hard-twisted  yam  is  sized,  scraped, 
brushed,  and  dried  by  heat  and  a  blast  of  air. 
The  object  is  to  remove  the  fuzz  and  give  a 
slight  gloss. 

dressing-room,  s.  A  room,  close  to  or 
adjoining  the  bedroom,  and  appropriated  to 
dressing ;  a  room  in  a  theatre  where  actors 
dress  for  the  performance. 

"  Latin  hooks  might  be  found  every  day  in  his  dress- 
ing-room, if  it  were  carefully  searched,"— Swi/r. 

dressing-table,  s.    A  toilet-table  (q.v.). 
dress'-ingf ,  s.  2>l.   [Dressing,  v.,  C,  II.  8  (2).] 

dreSS'-y,  a.     [Eng.  dress  ;  -y.'\ 

1.  Given  to  or  foud  of  showy  dress  ;  showy 
in  dress. 

"  She  was  a  fine  leddy ;  maybe  a  wee  that  dresty." — 
iStr  A.  Wylie,  i.  259. 

2,  Of  dress:  Showy,  rich,  grand. 

"Dressy  is  anew  and  not  very  ariatocratic  word. 
But,  if  you  do  take  a  dressy  tea-ftown,  you  must  not 
KTeedily  seize  the  tirst  opportunity  of  swaggering  in 
it."— Daily  News,  Jan.  9,  1882. 

drest,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Deess,  v.] 

*  dret9he,  v.t.  or  i.    [Drecche.] 

*  dret9hed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dretche.] 

*  dret9h'-iBg,  pr.  par.,  a.y  &  s.     [Dretche.] 

A,  &  B,  .<4s  pr.  par.  &  particii).  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  Delay. 

*  dreul,  v.i.  [A  corrupt,  of  drivel,  v.  (q.v.)] 
To  drivel ;  to  allow  saliva  to  run  or  flow  from 
the  mouth. 

*  drev'-el,  v.i.    [Drivel.] 

*  drSv'-ill,  s.    [Drivel,  v.]    A  driveller. 

"Through  that  false  witch,  and  that  fouleaged  drevilt." 
Spemer:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  3. 

drew  (e\r  as  u)  (l),  s.  [Prob.  from  Icel. 
drjugr  =  long,  drawn  out.] 

1.  A  species  of  sea-weed,  the  narrow  thong- 
shaped  sea-weed,  F^icus  loreus. 

2.  Sea-laces,  Fucus  (now  Chorda)  Jilum. 

*  drew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
droj). 

"  Of  the  water  I  might  uot  taste  a  drew." 

Duniar :  Palice  of  Honour,  ii.  41, 

drew  (ew  as  u)  pret.  of  v.    [Draw.] 

*dr^y,  s.    [Dray.]    A  squirrel's  nest. 

*drib,  v.t.  &  i.      [A  variant  of  drip  (q.v.).] 
[Dribble,  ii.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cut  off  or  deduct  a  little  bit,  to  ap- 
propriate gradually. 

"  Merchants'  gains  come  short  of  half  the  mart ; 
For  he  who  drives  their  bargains  dribs  a  part." 
'  C.  Dryden  :  Juvenal,  eat.  vii. 

2.  To  entice  gradually,  or  step  by  step. 

"  With  daily  lies  she  dribs  yon  into  cost." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Art  of  Love,  i. 

3.  To  chop,  to  cut  off.    (DeTcker.) 

i.  To  shoot  at  or  from  a  short  distance. 
"  Not  at  first  sight,  nor  with  a  dribbed  shot, 
Ijove  gave  the  wound." 

Sidney :  Stella  &  Astrophel. 


S.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  slaver  or  drivel. 

"  Dasyng  after  dotterels,  lyke  drunkards  that  dribbes." 
Skeltoji :  CrowTic  of  Laurell, 

2.  To  shoot  at  short  distances ;  a  technical 
terra  in  archery. 

*  drib,  *  dribb,  s.    [Drib,  v.] 

1.  A  drop,  a  little  bit,  a  driblet. 

"  Do  not.  I  pray  thee,  paper  stain 
With  rhymes  retailed  in  dribbs." 

Swift :  On  Qibbs's  PtcUnu. 

2.  A  drizzle  ;  fine,  small  rain. 

*  dribbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Drib,  v.] 

drib'-ber,  s.    [Eng.  drib,  v.  ;    -er.]    One  who 
can  shoot  well  only  at  or  from  short  distances. 
"  He  shall  becomeof  a  fayre  archer,  a  starke  squyrter 
and  dribber,"—AschaTn :  Toxophilus. 

drfb'-ble,  *drib'-le  (le  as  el),  v.i.  &  t.  [A 
dim.  from  drib,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  fall  in  a  quick  succession  of  drops  ;  to 
drip. 

"  Semilunar  processes  on  the  surface  owe  their  form 
to  the  dribbling  of  water  that  passed  over  it." — Wood- 
ward :  On  Fossils. 

2.  To  fall  or  run  slowly. 

"Which  receiver  .  .  .  allows  the  grain  to  dribble 
only  in  small  quantities  into  the  central  hole  in  the 
upper  mill-stone," — Paley :  Nat.  Theology,  ch.  xv. 

3.  To  slaver,  to  drivel. 

4.  To  fall  weakly  like  a  drop. 

"  Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love 
Can  pierce  a  complete  hosom." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  L  3. 

B.  Transitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  let  fall  in  drops,  to  allow  to  drip. 

"  Let  the  cook  follow  with  a  ladle  full  of  soup,  and 
dribble  it  all  the  way  up  stairs." — Swift:  RtUes  to 
Servants. 

2.  To  give  out  slowly  and  gradually. 

"Ten  thousand  casks 
For  ever  drihblinp  out  their  base  contents,  ,  .  . 
Bleed  gold  for  ministers  to  sport  away." 

Cowper  :  Task,  iv.  505-8. 
II.  Football :   To  keep  the  ball  rolling  by  a 
succession  of  short  quick  kicks. 

drib'-ble,  s.     [Dribble,  v.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Drizzle. 

"  Now  thou's  tuni'd  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble 
But  house  or  hald, 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble. 
An*  oranreuch  cauld  I " 

Burns :  To  a  Mouse. 

2.  Slaver,  drivelling. 

II.  Football :   The  act   of  keeping  the  ball 
rolling  by  a  succession  of  short,-.quick  kicks. 

"Cooke  aud  Hill,  with  a  magnificent d7-i6&?e,  took 
the  leather  right  down  the  touch  line, "—/Veld,  Jan. 

2S,  IB82. 

drib'-blet,  drib'-let,  s.  [Eng.  dribb(U),  and 
dimin.  suff.  -let.]  A  little  bit,  portion,  or 
sum  ;  a  small  amount  of  money. 

"  So  strictly  wert  thou  just  to  pay, 
Even  to  the  driblet  of  a  day." 

Dryden :  Tlirenodia  AitgustaXis,  13,  14. 

drib'-bling, i)r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dribble,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par:  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Falling  in  drops,  or  like  a  drop ;  dripping. 
*  2.  Insignificant,  trifling,  petty. 
"  There   passed  some  dribbling  Bkixmishes." — ffol- 
Jand :  Livy,  p.  697. 

C  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  falling,  or  causing  to  fall  in 
drops  or  dribblets. 

"A  drii>bling  difficulty,  and  a  momentary  suppres- 
sion of  urine,  may  be  caused  by  the  stone's  shutting 
up  the  orifice  of  the  bladder."— ^r6u(ftno( :  On  Ali- 
ments. 

2.  Slavering,  drivelling. 

II,  Football:  The  same  as  Dribble,  s.,  II. 
"Good  displays  of  dribbling  •were  by  no  means  infre- 

queut."— fieM,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

*  drid'-der,  *  dred-our,  o.    [Dread,  s.] 

1.  Fear,  dread. 

"  With  dredfull  dredour  tryrabling  for  effhiy 
The  Troianis  fled  richt  fast  and  brak  away." 

Douglas :  Virgil,  305,  10 

2.  Suspicion,  apprehension. 

*  drid'-der,  v.i.  [Dridder,  s.]  To  fear,  to 
dread. 

"  Gin  we  hald  heal,  we  need  na  drtdder  mair ; 
Ye  ken  we  winna  be  set  down  so  bare." 

/loss :  Uelenore,  p.  20. 


*drie(l).  r.^    [Dkee.] 

*  drie  (2),  v.t.  & i.    [Dry,  v.i 

*  drie,  a.    [Dry,  a.] 

dried,  pa.  par.,  or  a.    [Dry,  v.J 

dried-up,  a.  Wholly  or  completely  dried. 

"  In  that  tale  I  find 
The  furrows  of  long  thought  and  dried-up  tears."" 
Byron  :  ChUde  Harold,  iiii  3. 

dri'-er,  s.     [Eng.  dry ;  -er.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  dries  or  tends  to- 
dry  or  absoib  moisture ;  a  desiccative. 

"  There  is  a  tale,  that  boiling  of  daisy  roots  in  milk, 
which  it  is  certain  are  great  driers,  will  make  dogs 
little."— ^acon. 

2.  A  drying-machine  or  stove. 

II.  Paint. :  A  substance  added  to  paint  to 
increase  its  drying  and  hardening  qualities. 

*'  drife,  v.t.    [Drive,  v.] 

"^drif-le  (le  as  el),  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful. J 
To  drink  excessively. 

"About  this  time.  Dr.  Basire,  in  his  sermon,  sea- 
sonably reproving  the  garrison's  excessive  drinking, 
called  drifting,  prevailed  so,  that  the  govcmours  forth- 
with api>ointed  a  few  brewers  in  every  street,  to 
furnish  each  family  siwringly  and  proportionablely." 
—Tullie :  Narrative  ctftiie  Siege  of  Carlisle,  p.  15. 

*  drif-le  (le  as  el).  *drif-fle,  *drif-ling, 

s.     [A  variant  of  dribble  (q.v).]    Small,  fine, 
drizzling  rain. 

—Baillie  :  Lett., 

drift,  *drilte,  *dryfte,  s.  [Formed  from 
Mid.  Eng.  drife  =  drive,  by  addition  of  suff.  -t ; 
cf.  draught  from  draw,  flight  from  fly,  Ac.  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  drift  =  a  drove,  a  flock,  a 
current ;  Icel.  drift,  dript  =  a  snow-drift ;  Sw, 
drift  =  impulse,  instinct ;  Grer.  trifl  =  a.  dr«ve, 
a  herd.    (Skeat.y] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

*  (1)  The  act  of  driving. 

"  Dryfte  or  drywyn^e  of  bestya  Minatui."—P»ompC~ 
Parv. 

*(2)  A  violent  motion. 

"The  dragouu   dreew   him   awaie  with  drift  of  his 
Aliaaunder:  Frag ,  998. 


*  (3)  A  herd,  a  flock. 

"Hoc  annentum,  &  dryfte." — Wright:  Vol.  of  Voeah., 
p.  279. 

(4)  The    course  or  direction  along   which 
anything  is  driven. 

(5)  A  heap  of  any  matter  driven  or  bJowis 
together  ;  as,  a  snow-dri/f. 

"  The  drifts  that  encumbered  the  doorway." 
Longfellow:  Courtship  of  Miles  StandUh„u.i. 

*(6)  A  storm. 

"  Thar  sal  fall  dun  fra  the  lit  ft, 
A  blodi  rain,  a  dreri  drift. 

Cursor  Mundi,  22,461. 

(7)  Anything  driven  or  blown  along  by  the 
wind. 

"  Swift  as  on  wings  of  wind  upborne  they  fly. 

And  drifts  of  rising  dust  involve  the  sky. 

I  Pope  :  Homer's  Odyssey,  Till.  127,  isa. 

(8)  Road-sand,  the  washings  of  roads. 

*  (9)  A  number  or  quantity  of  things  driven 
or  impelled  at  once  ;  a  shower,  a  storm. 

"  Our  thunder  from  the  south 
Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town." 

SAaAxsp. ;  King  John,  ii_2. 

*(10)  Anything  drifting  or  carried  along  at 
random. 

"  Some  log,  perhaps,  uiwn  the  water  swam. 
An  useless  drift." 

Dryden:  Annus  MirabUis,  clvi. 

*  (11)  A  course,  or  road. 

"  Do  it  then,  Faustus,  with  unfeigned  heart. 
Lest  greater  dangers  do  attend  tliy  drift." 

Marlowe  :  Doctor  Faustus. 
2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  force  impellent ;  an  impulse,  an  im- 
pelling influence  or  power. 

"  A  man  being  under  the  drift  of  any  passion,  will 
still  follow  the  uupuUe  of  it  till  something  interpose.  ' 
—South. 

(2)  The  tendency,  aim,  or  purpose  of  actic/n. 
"Tlie  particular  drift  of  every  act,  proceeding  eter- 
nally from  God,  we  are  not  able  to  discern." — Hookv?'. 

(8)  An  intended  purpose  or  line  of  action. 
"  Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  chose 
To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift." 
Shahesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  L 

(4)  An  intention  or  design. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  against  thou  shalt  awake, 
Shall  Eomeo  by  my  letters  know  our  drift." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  tfe  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

(5)  Meaning  or  aim. 

"  We  know  your  drift."— Shahesp.  ;  CoriolaTwx,  iir.  3. 


fiite,  f9.t,  fare,  ^midst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  so,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6.  son ;  mute.  ciib.  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try.  Syrian,    sa.  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  k^r. 
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(6)  Scope,  aim,  tendency. 

"The  drift  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  stir  up  our  compne- 
Bion  towards  the  reioelB.  —Additon. 

•(7)  A  kind  of  coarse  sleeve,  generally  made 
of  silk. 

*  (8)  Delay,  procrastination,  a  driving  or 
putting  off. 

"Trouble  uppon  trouble  la  the  matter  and  exercise 
of  patience,  laug  dr^ft  and  delay  of  thinpes  hoijed  for 
is  the  exercise  of  true,  patience."  — firttt-e.-  JClvwn 
Sermons,  v.  5,  a. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  The  push,  shoot,  or  horizontal 
thrust  of  an  arch  or  vault  upon  the  abutments. 

2.  Geol, :  A  loose  aggi'egation  or  accumula- 
tion of  transported  matter,  consisting  of  sand 
and  clay,  with  a  mixture  of  angular  and  rounded 
fr^ments  of  rock,  some  of  large  size  having 
occasionally  one  or  more  of  their  sides  flattened 
or  smoothed,  or  even  highly  polished.  The 
smoothed  surfaces  usually  exhibit  many 
scratches  parallel  to  each  other,  one  set  often 
crossing  an  older  one.  The  drift  is  generally 
unstratified,  in  which  case  it  is  called  in  Scot- 
land Till  (q.  v.).  This  may  be  in  places  50  or 
even  100  feet  thick.  As  a  rule,  the  sand,  gravel, 
pebbles,  and  boulders  have  been  derived  from 
rocks  existing  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but 
in  some  cases  there  are  blocks  which  have 
travelled  far,  and  are  of  quite  different 
material  from  any  to  be  found  where  they 
lie.    [Erkatics,  Drift-period.] 

3.  Ordnance:  A  priming-iron  to  clean  the 
vent  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  from  burning 
particles  after  each  discharge. 

4.  Mach. :  A  round  piece  of  steel,  made 
ahghtly  tapering,  and  used  for  enlarging  a 
hole  in  a  metallic  plate  by  being  driven 
through  it.  The  drift  may  have  a  cutting 
edge  merely  upon  its  advance  face,  or  it  may 
have  spirally  cut  grooves  which  give  the  sides 
of  the  drift  a  capacity  for  cutting. 

5.  Mining: 

(1)  A  passage  in  a  mine,  horizontal  or  nearly 
so,  forming  a  road  for  the  extraction  of  ore, 
or  a  drain  for  carrying  off  the  water.  The 
name  is  derived  from  its  being  driven  in. 
Driving  is  horizontal  work ;  sinking  and  rising 
refer  to  the  direction  of  work  either  in  shafts 
or  in  following  the  course  of  a  vein.  [Adit, 
Gallery.] 

(2)  The  course  or  direction  of  a  tunnel  or 
gallery. 

6.  Naut. :  The  direction  of  a  current ;  the 
leeway  of  a  ship. 

7.  Pyrotech. :  A  stick  used  in  charging 
rocket- cases. 

8.  Shiphuildi'iig  : 

(1)  Drifts  in  the  sheer  draft  are  where  tlie 
rails  are  cut  off  and  ended  with  a  scroll. 
Pieces  fitted  to  form  the  drifts  are  called 
drift-pieces. 

(2)  The  difference  in  size  between  a  treenail 
and  its  hole,  or  a  hoop  and  th%  spar  on  which 
it  is  driven. 

(3)  Tlie  part  of  the  upper  strake  between 
the  coach  and  the  quarter-deck.  [Driit-rail.] 
^    T[  Drift  of  the  forest : 

Old  Law:  An  exact  \'iew  or  examination 
of  what  cattle  are  in  the  forest,  that  it  may 
be  known  whether  it  be  overcharged  or  not, 
and  whose  the  beasts  are,  and  whether  they 
are  commonable  beasts.    (Blount.) 

drift-anchor,  s. 

Naut. :  A  triangular  frame  of  wood  or  other 
similar  contrivance,  having  just  sufficient 
buoyancy  to  float,  to  wliich  a  line  that  leads 
from  the  bows  of  the  ship  is  attached.  It 
keeps  the  vessel's  liead  to  wind  when  dis- 
masted, or  when  it  is  impossible  to  carry  sail. 
[Drag -ANCHOR.] 

drift-bolt,  s.  A  rod  used  to  drive  out  a  bolt. 

drift-land,  5. 

Old  Law:  A  yearly  rent  paid  by  some 
tenants  for  the  privilege  or  right  of  driving 
cattle  throngh  a  manor. 

drift-net,  s.  A  fishing-net  about  120  ft. 
long  and  20  ft.  deep ;  corlted  at  the  upper 
edge.  Several  of  these  may  be  connected 
lengthwise  and  attached  to  a  drift-i-ope. 
Meshes  2%  in.  and  upward,  according  to  the 
size  of  fish. 

drift-period,  <;. 

Geol. :  The  period  during  which  the  drift 
described  under  Drift,  II.  2  was  deposited. 


Though  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
have  recurred  time  after  time  during  bygone 
geological  ages,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  ulti- 
mately proved  conclusively  that  it  has  done 
so,  yet  the  term  "  drift-period  "  as  a  measure 
of  duration  is  limited  to  the  time  commencing 
during  the  Newer  Pliocene  or  Pleistocene,  and 
terminating  with  the  Post  Pliocene  or  Post 
Pleistocene,  during  which  drift  was  deposited 
in  the  latitudes  in  which  we  find  it  now.  That 
it  is  essentially  a  glacial  phenomenon  is  ap- 
parent from  the  fact  that  while  becoming  more 
marked  in  its  character  on  this  side  the  equator 
the  further  north  one  goes,  it  dies  out  about 
50°  N.  latitude  in  Euroiie  and  40°  in  North 
America.  Hence  it  is  often  called  Northern 
Drift.  A  corresponding  development  of  it, 
however,  exists  in  the  Southern  hemisphere. 
This  becomes  more  marked  as  one  approaches 
the  Southern  pole,  and  disappears  between  40° 
and  50°  S.  latitude.  Where  it  exists  nearer  the 
equator  it  is  deposited  around  some  giant 
mountain,  the  scratches  and  striations  on  the 
boulders  and  pebbles  radiating  from  the  moun- 
tain oil  every  side. 

The  drift  is  now  universally  attributed,  as 
Agassiz  long  ago  suggested,  to  the  action  of 
ice,  the  only  controversy  remaining  being 
whether  land  ice  or  floating  icebergs  took  the 
chief  part  in  its  distribution.  Hence  it  is  often 
called,  as  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Glacial  Drift. 
In  the  Tabular  view  of  the  Fossiliferous  Strata 
givenin  his  students'  Elements  of  Geology,  "the 
Glacial  drift  of  Noi-theni  Europe  "  is  arranged 
as  the  oldest  deposit  of  the  Post  Pliocene  (q.  v.). 
[Glacial  period,] 

drift-piece,  a. 

Shipbuild. :  One  of  the  upright  or  curved 
pieces  of  timber  that  connect  the  plank-sheer 
with  the  gun-wale. 

drift-pin,  s.  A  hand  tool  of  metal  driven 
into  a  hole  to  shape  it ;  as  the  drift  which 
makes  the  square  socket  in  the  watch-key. 
Holes  in  castings  which  are  made  by  cores 
may  be  trued  and  trimmed  in  this  way  better, 
sometimes,  than  by  drill  or  file.  The  tool  is 
of  steel,  shaped  to  suit  the  work,  and  ground 
square  on  the  face.     [Drift.] 

drift-sail,  s.  A  sail  dragging  overboard 
to  diminish  leeway;  a  drag  or  drag-anchor 
(q.v.). 

drift-sand,  s. 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Geol. :  Sand  drifted  by  the  wind, 
lujcertain  circumstances  drift-sand  is  capable 
of  overwhelming  not  merely  fields  but  even 
whole  districts.  It  may  preserve  organic 
remains  for  a  long  period  of  time.    {Lyell,  &c.) 

[DUNE(I),  s.] 

drift-way,  s. 

1.  Mining :  A  passage  cut  under  the  earth 
from  shaft  to  shaft ;  a  drift. 

*  2.  Old  Law :  A  road  or  common  way  for 
driving  cattle  in ;  a  packway. 

"  A  foot-way  and  horse-way,  called  actus  ab  agendo, 
aud  thia  vulgarly  is  called  a  packe  or  dHft-way,  and  is 
both  a  foot-way  aud  horse-way."— /)a((oa ;  Counirey 
Justice  (1620). 

drift-weed,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Seaweed  carried  by  the 
action  of  the  sea  on  to  a  shore. 

"It  precisely  resembled  the  high-water  mark  of 
drift-weed  on  a  sea-beacli."— ^armn."  Voi/age  round 
the  WorUl  {WO),  oh.  x. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  cylindrical  portion  of  the  frond  of 
Laminaria  digitata.    {Britten  dt  Holland.) 

(2)  [Gulf-weed]. 

drift-wind,  s.  A  driving  wind ;  a  wind 
which  drifts  things  into  heaps. 

"  It  could 
No  more  be  hid  in  hiin,  than  fire  in  flax, 
Than  humble  Wiiks  can  go  to  law  with  waters 
That  drift-winds  force  to  raging." 

Sluikesp.  tC  Flct. :  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  5. 

drift-wood,    s.     Wood  drifted  on  to    a 
bank  by  a  river,  tlie  sea,  &c. 
"But  on  the  shores  meanwhile  the  eveniug  fires  had 
been  kindled. 
Built  of  the  drift-wood  thrown  on  the  nandB." 

Loiigfellow :  Eeangeline,  i.  s. 

drift,  v.i.  &  t.    [Drift,  s.] 
A.  Intransitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

(1)  To  be  driven  into  heaps  or  drifts;  to 
accumulate  in  drifts  or  heaps. 


(2)  To  float  or  be  carried  along  by  a  current 
of  water. 

"  She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck." 

LongfeUaw  :  Wreck  of  the  Begperus. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  carried  along  by  circum- 
stances, undecided  or  unsettled  in  opinion. 

11.  Mining:  To  make  a  drift;  to  drive  a 
headway. 

B.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  drive,  carry,  or  urge  along. 

"Snow,  no  larger  than  so  many  grains  of  sand, 
drifted  with  the  wind  iu  clouds  from  every  plain," — 
EUis:  Voy. 

2.  To  drive  into  heaps ;  to  accumulate  in 
drifts. 

"  He  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray, 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps," 
Thomson:   Winter,  2i^-B5. 

IL  Fig, :  To  delay,  to  put  off ;  to  drive  off. 

"I  see  here,  that  the  Lord,  suppose  hee  drifted  and 

delayed  the  effect  of  his  prayer,  &  graunteth  not  his 

desire  at  the  first,  yit  he  heareth  him."— Bruce;  £levcn 

SerJJtons,  v.  7- 

*  drift'-age,  s.  [Eng.  drift :  -age.)  Drifting 
subst-ances  ;  as  wool,  weeds,  tfec.  (Used  also 
tig.) 

"  Public  opinion,  as  represented  by  the  Times,  is 
mere  driftage,  tossed  on  the  waves  of  agitation," — 
Quarterly  lieview,  Oct.  1S81,  p.  37». 

drift' -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Drift,  v.] 

diuft'-ing,  j?r.  x>ar.,  a.,  &  s.     [Drift,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sitbstantive : 

1.  The  act  of  driving  into  heaps  or  drifts  ; 
the  state  of  being  driven  into  heaps. 

2.  The  state  of  being  carried  along  by  a 
current  of  water. 


*  dright-en. 


[Drihtin.] 


*  drig-ie,  *  dredg-ie,  "*  dirg-ie,  *  dreg-y, 

s.    [Dirge.] 

1,  A  funeral  service. 

"  We  sail  begin  a  carefull  soun, 
Ane  Dregy  kyiid,  devout  and  uieik. 
The  blest  abuue  we  sail  heselk 
You  to  delyvlr  out  of  your  noy. 
Aud  sae  the  Oregy  thus  begins." 

Dunbar:  JUvergreen,  ii.  42. 

2.  The  compotation  of  the  funeral  company 
after  the  interment. 

"  But  he  was  first  hame  at  his  ain  ingle-side, 
And  he  helped  to  drink  his  aiu  dirgie." 

Herd's  Collection,  ii,  30. 

^driht,  .«.     [A.S.  dryht,  dHht;    0.  S.  dmhi; 
Goth,  drauhts ;  Icel.  drdtt.]    A  soldier. 
"He  nolde  bringen  on  drihte  buten  threo  hundred 
cuichteu."  Layamon,  iL  212. 

*  driht-fare,  s.  [A.S.  dryht,  driht,  and /aru 
=  a  company.]    A  company,  a  following. 

"Ure  Lauerd  himself  com  .  .  .  with  swuch  dream 
and  drilitfaro,  as  drihtin  deah  to  cuaien."'— Legend  of 
Bt.  Katherine.  1.653. 

*  driht-folke,  s.  [AS.  dryht,  driht,  aud  folk.} 
Company,  people,  attendants. 

"  He  wende  into  Cuuinges-burh,  mid  his  drihtfolke." 
Layamon,  fi.  270, 

*drilit-fal,  drilit-fUle,  u.  [A.S.  driht; 
-fid.]    Lordly. 

"ThedriAytrfegoddApollo  mi  lauerd."— S.  Juliana, 
p.  13. 

*  driht -in,  *dright-in,  *  driht -en, 
"^dright,    *  drihte,    *dryght-yn,    s. 

[A.S.  dryhten,  drihtin;  O.  S.  drohtin ;  O. 
Fries,  drochten;  0.  H.  Ger.  truhtin ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  trohtin;  Icel.  drottin;  Sw.  drott ;  Dan. 
drot]    The  Lord. 

"  A  seinte  Marie  nomen  drihteitcn  moder." 

Liiyeunon,  iii.  38. 

*  driht-liChe,  a.  [A.S.  dryktlic.]  Noble, 
lordly,  renowned. 

"  Whar  beo  ye,  mine  kempeu,  nime  drihtticfie  men?" 
Layamon,  i.  353. 

* driht-nesse,  s.  [Jlid.  Eng.  drihtin;  -ness.] 
Majesty. 

"  Swa  we  weren  adredde  of  his  drihtnesse. 

Legend  of  St.  Katherine,  1,345. 

drill  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [Dut.  drillen  =  to  drill,  to 
bore,  to  di-ill  in  arms.  It  is  the  same  word 
as  thrill  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  bore  or  pierce  with  a  drilL 

2.  To  perforate  or  pierce  in  any  way. 

"  Tell,  what  could  drill  und  perforate  the  poles. 
Aud  to  th'  attractive  rays  adapt  their  holes!  " 

Bladcmore:  Creation, 


hSU,  b^;  p^t,  Jdrfrl;  cat,  §ell,  chorus,  9hin,  henoh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  aj ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f. 
-cian.  -tian-  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  -  shiis.    -blc,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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3.  To  form  or  make  a  hole  with  a  drill  or 
other  instrument. 

"The  drill -plate  is  only  a  niece  of  fliit  iron,  fixed 
apon  a  flat  board,  which  iron  hath  an  hole  punched  a 
little  way  into  it,  to  set  tlie  blunt  end  of  the  shank  of 
the  drill  in,  when  you  drill  a  hole."— J/o3:ou;  Me- 
chanical Exercises. 

*  4.  To  draw  or  filter  through  ;  to  drain. 

"  Some  sages  say  that,  where  the  numerous  wave 
For  ever  lashes  the  resounding  shore, 
Drilled  through  the  saudy  stratum  every  way, 
The  waters  with  the  sandy  stratum  rise." 

Thomson:  AiUitmn,  742-15. 

*  5.  To  draw  from  step  to  stex?  ;  to  entice, 
to  draw  on. 

"When  by  such  insinuations  they  have  ouce  got 
within  him,  and  are  able  to  drill  him  on  from  one 
lewdness  to  another,  by  the  same  arts  they  ooxTupt 
and  squeeze  him," — South. 

*  6.  To  delay,  to  put  off. 

"She  drilled  him  on  to  flve-and -fifty,  and  she  wUl 
drop  him  in  his  old  age  " — Addison. 

*  7.  To  exhaust  or  waste  slowly  ;  to  fritter 
away. 

' '  This  accident  hath  drilled  away  the  whole  summer." 
—Smift. 

8.  To  sow,  as  seeds,  in  rows,  drills,  or 
channels.  (In  this  sense  Skeat  believes  the 
word  to  be  of  distinct  origin,  being  tlie  same 
as  trill,  itself  a  corruption  of  trickle,  q.v.) 
[TaiLL.] 

"  Can  any  of  yoxir  correspondents  tell  me  the  best 
way  of  drilling gorae  seed  for  a  covert."—  Field,  Jan.  38, 
1882. 

9.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

10.  To  train  to  anything  by  repeated  and 
constant  exercise  and  practice. 

11.  Mil.,  Naval,  &c. :  To  train  to  the  use  of 
arms  ;  to  practise  in  drill  or  military  exer- 
cises. 

"He  set  himself  assiduously  to  drill  those  new 
levies." — Mai:aulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xlv. 

B,  Intrmisitive : 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  trickle,  to  flow  gently. 

"Watered  with  cool  rivulets  that  drilled 
Along  the  borders."  Sandys:  Ecelesiastes,  p.  2. 

2.  To  sow  in  drills. 

II.  Milit.,  Naval,  &c.  :  To  go  through  a 
course  of  drill ;  to  practise  military  exercises. 

"  I  fired  it :  and  gave  him  three  sweats. 
In  the  artillery-yard,  three  drilling  days." 

Beawm.  A  Plet.  :  Martial  Maid,  iii,  2, 

drill*  s.    [Drill,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  The  way  of  tempering  steel  to  make  gravers,  drills, 
and  mechanical  iuatruments,  we  have  taught  arti- 
ficers."— Boyle. 

2.  In  tlie  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

*!,  A  small  trickling  brook  or  stream ;  a  rill. 

"  Springs  through  the  pleasant  meadows  pour  their 
drills."  Sandys. 

*  5.  An  ape,  a  baboon,  Cynocephalu-s  leuco- 
%)h(6us,  found  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

"  The  comptrollers  of  vulgar  opinion  have  pretended 
to  find  out  such  similitude  of  shape  iti  some  kind  of 
baboons,  at  least  such  as  they  call  drills,  that  leaves 
little  difference."— ^ir  W.  Temple :  Popular  Discon- 
tents (sub  init.). 

6.  Constant  exercise  or  practice  in  any 
artj  pursuit,  or  business. 

*  7.  A  little  draught  or  drink, 

"  DrylU,  or  lytylle  drafts  of  drynke.  ffaustUlus."— 
Prompt.  Farv. 

IX,  Technically: 

1.  Mach, :  A  metallic  tool  for  boring  a  hole 
in  metal  or  hard  material  such  as  stone.  Its 
form  varies  with  the  material  in  which  it 
works.  The  action  in  metal  is  usually  rotative, 
and  the  tool  has  two  or  more  cutting  edges. 
In  stone  drills  the  action  is  rotative  or  recip- 
rocating ;  in  the  latter  case  the  tool  is  alter- 
nately lifted  and  dropped.  [Rock-drill.]  To 
drill  a  hole  th«  Japanese  have  a  short  awl  in- 
serted in  a  round  piece  of  stick  eight  or  nine 
inches  long.  They  take  the  wood  between 
their  toes,  squat  on  the  ground,  and  make  the 
hole  by  rubbing  the  handle  of  the  awl  between 
their  hands. 

2.  Agric.  :  A  machine  for  sowing  grain  in 
rows.    [Grain-drill.] 

3.  Fabric ;  A  heavy  cotton  twilled  goods, 
used  especially  for  lining ;  drilling. 

L  Milit.,  Naval,  £c.  :  The  act  or  process  of 
training  soldiers  or  sailors  to  military  or  naval 
warfare;  as  in  the  manual  of  arms,  the  execu- 
tion of  evolutions,  &c. 

drill-barrO'W,  s.  a  seeding-machine, 
driven  by  manual  power  in  the  manner  of  a 
wheelbarrow  ;  a  hand-driven  grain-drill. 


drill-bow,  s.  The  bow  whereby  the  drill 
is  reciprocally  rotated.     [Bow-drill.] 

"When  a  hole  is  drilled  in  a  piece  of  metal,  they 
hold  the  drill-bow  In  their  right  hand ;  but,  when  they 
turn  small  work,  thej'  hold  the  drill-boto  in  the  left 
ha  nd. ' ' — Mo  xon. 

drill-box,  s. 

Agric.  :  A  small  box  holding  the  seeds  to 
be  sown  in  drills. 

drill-chuck,  s.  A  chuck  in  a  lathe  or 
drilling-machine  for  holding  the  shank  of  the 
drill.    [Chuck.] 

drill-clamp,  s,  A  fastening  device  for 
attaching  a  drill-holder  or  stock  to  a  work- 
bench. 

drill-extractor,  s.  A  tool  or  imple- 
ment for  extracting  from  deep  borings  a 
broken  or  detached  drill  which  interferes 
with  further  boring.  [Artesian- well,  Well- 
boring,  Grab.] 

drill-gauge,  s.  A  tool  for  determining 
tlie  angle  of  the  basil  or  edge  of  a  drill. 

drill-grinding,  a.  (See  compound.) 
Drill-grinding  machine:  An  emery-wheel 
and  a  clamp  consisting  of  a  stationary  part 
and  a  movable  part  by  which  the  drill  is  held 
near  the  point,  while  the  shank  is  supported 
by  the  rod  and  extensible  socket.  The 
machine  is  arranged  to  grind  twist  and  fly 
drills,  making  cutting  edges  of  uniform  angle 
and  length,  thus  insuring  equality  of  cut  upon 
both  sides.    {Knight.) 

drill-harrow,  s.  A  harrow  the  teeth  of 
which  are  adapted  to  traverse  in  the  balks 
between  the  rows  of  plants  in  drills. 

drill-holder,  s.  A  stock  for  holding  a 
drill.    [Chuck.] 

drill-husbandry,  s. 

Agric.  :  The  system  of  sowing  seeds  in 
drills. 

drill-jar,  s.  A  form  of  stone  or  well- 
boring  tool  in  which  the  tool-holder  is  lifted 
and  dropped  successively.  The  drill-rod  is 
raised  sufficiently  between  each  impulse  to 
loosen  the  tool  from  its  impression  in  the 
stone,  and  is  then  dropped  t-".  give  a  blow  to 
the  tool.  The  tool-shank  screws  into  the 
socket  at  the  lower  end  of  the  piece. 

drill-pin,  s. 

Lncksmith.  :  The  pin  in  a  lock  which  enters 
the  hollow  stem  of  a  key.    (Knight.) 

drill-plate,  a.  A  breast-plate  for  a  hand- 
driU. 

drill-plough,  o.  A  plough  for  sowing 
grain  in  drills. 

drill-press,  s. 

1.  A  drilling-machine  in  which  a  screw  is 
made  to  feed  the  drill  to  its  work.  It  has 
feet  for  bench-work,  and  a  sling-chain  and 
adjustable  sockets  when  used  for  tapping 
pipes. 

2.  A  drilling  machine  of  large  size.    [Drill- 

ING-MA-CHINE,  BORING-MACHINE.] 

drill-rod,  s.  The  long  rod,  made  of  sec- 
tions coupled  together,  which  reaches  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  carries  the  well- 
boring  tool  on  its  lower  end. 

Drill-rod  grab :  A  clutching-tool  lowered 
into  a  hole  to  engage  with  and  form  a  means 
of  withdrawing  a  drill-rod  whose  upper  por- 
tion has  been  broken  off  or  become  detached. 

drill-spindle,  s.  The  axis  in  which  a 
drilling-tool  is  stocked  and  on  which  it  rotates 
ill  a  drilhng-machine  or  lathe.     {Knight.) 

drill-stock,  s.  A  handle  or  holder  for  a 
drill,  in  which  it  is  socketed,  and  by  which  it 
is  worked. 

drill-tongs,  s.  A  tool  in  which  one  jaw 
forms  a  bearing  below  the  object,  and  the 
other  carries  the  tool  and  rotative  apparatus. 
The  pressure  is  obtained  by  pressing  the 
handles  together,  and  an  adjustable  rest 
allows  the  purchase  to  accommodate  itself  to 
obUque  surfaces.    (Knight.) 

drilled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Drill,  v.] 
drill'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Drill,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  horing  or  perforating  with  a 
drill. 

2.  Constant  and  continued  exercise  in  any 
ai-t,  pursuit,  or  business. 

3.  A  scolding,  admonition,  or  reproof. 
II.  Teehnically : 

1.  Agric.  :  The  act  or  system  of  sowing 
seeds  with  drills. 

2.  Fabric :  The  same  as  Drill,  s.  II.  3. 

3.  Milit.,  Naval,  &c. :  The  teaching  or  prac- 
tice of  military  or  naval  exercises,  movements, 
&c.  ;  drill. 

"  still  recruits  came  in  by  hundreds.  Aiming  and 
drilling  went  on  all  day." — Macaulay :  Si^t.  Mng., 
ch.  V. 

drilling-jig,  s.  A  portable  drilling- 
machine  which  may  be  dogged  to  the  work, 
or  so  handled  as  to  be  readily  presented  to  it 
and  worked  by  hand. 

drilling-lathe,  s.  A  drilling-machine 
on  horizontal  ways  or  shears,  thus  resem- 
bling a  lathe.     [Drilling-machine.] 

drilling-machine,  s,  A  machine  carry- 
ing a  rotating  tool  and  a  means  for  chucking 
the  object  to  be  bored.  These  machines  differ 
greatly  in  size  and  appearance,  in  the  mode  of 
presenting  the  tool,  presenting  and  chucking 
the  work.  The  larger  machines  are  frequently 
known  as  Boring-machines  (q.v.). 

dri'-ly,  adv.    [Dryly.] 

drim'-ys,   a.     [Gr.   Sptittus  (drimms)  -  sharp, 
acid.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Magnoliaceffi.  They  are  distinguished 
by  their  bitter,  tonic,  and  aromatic  qualities. 
Drimys  Winteri,  or  aromatica,  hrought  by 
Captain  Winter  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
in  1579,  yields  Winter's  bark,  which  has  been 
employed  medicinally  as  an  aromatic  stimu- 
lant. It  somewhat  resembles  Canella  bark. 
The  bark  of  D.  granatensis  is  used  in  Brazil 
against  the  colic.  It  is  tonic,  aromatic,  and 
stimulant.  That  of  D.  axillaris,  a  native  of 
New  Zealand,  has  similar  qualities. 

*  dring,  v.i.     [Flem.  dringen  =  to  draw.] 

1.  To  drag  ^vith  difficulty. 

"His  hors,  his  meir,  he  nioue  len  to  the  laird, 
To  dHng  and  draw,  in  court  and  cariege. ' 
Menrysone  :  Bannatyne  Poems,  p,  120,  st.  20. 

2.  To  be  slow  or  dilatory ;  to  lose  time.    : 

3.  To  make  a  noise,  such  as  that  of  a  kettle 
before  it  boils. 

*  dring,  a.  &  s.    [Dring,  v.} 

A,  As  adj.  ;  Slow,  dilatory. 

'■  I'll  wad  her  countrydads  shall  no  be  dring 
In  seeking  her."  Jioss :  Helenore,  p,  93. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  in  a  servile  state  ;  a  serf,  a  slave. 

"  Ane  nobill  kaip  imperiell, 
Quhilk  is  not  ordaint  for  dringia.' 

Lyndesay,  in  Pirikerton,  ii.  79. 

2.  A  miser,  a  niggardly  person. 

"  Quha  finds  ane  dring  owdir  auld  or  ying, 
G-ar  hoy  him  out  and  hound." 

Bannatyne  :  Poems,  p.  183,  st,  3, 

drink,  ^  drinke,  *  drink-en,  *drynk-yn, 

v.i.  &L  t.  [A.S.  drincan;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
drinken  ;  Goth.  dHgkan;  Ger.  trinken  ;  Icel. 
drekka- ;  Sw.  dricka ;  Dan.  drikke ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
trinken ;  0.  H.  Ger.  trinkan.} 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Absolutely  : 

1.  To  swallow  or  imbibe  liquor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  quenching  thirst. 

"The  man  that  may  wel  eten  and  driTiken." 

Savelok,  800. 

2.  Followed  by  of,  when  the  consumption  of 
a  portion  only  is  implied. 


3.  To   consume  liquors  at  a  feast ;   to  be 
entertained  with  liquors. 

4.  To  take  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess ; 
to  be  addicted  to  drinking  intoxicating  liquors. 

II.  Fig.  :  To  receive  a  share  or  part ;   to 
share  in. 

"His  eyes  shall  see  hia  destruction,  and  he  shall 
drink  of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty,"— ^o J  xxl.  20. 

B.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  imbibe  or  swallow ;  applied  to  liquids. 
"  Ajid  they  made. him  drink  water."— 1  Satn,  xxx.  11. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work.  wh6.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,     se,    cB=e;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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1,  To  imbibe,  to  absorb,  to  suck  in. 

"  The  earth  which  drin/ceth  in  the  rain  that  cometh 
oft  upon  it." — ffeb.  vi.  7. 

2,  To  take  or  receive  in  by  any  inlet,  as  by 
one  of  the  senses.    [To  drink  in.] 

"  My  ears  huve  not  yet  drunk  a.  hundred  words 
Of  that  tongiie'B  utterance,  yet  I  know  the  sound," 
Shukeep. :  Itomeo  &  Juliet,  Li.  2. 

3,  ite^. ;  To  make  oneself  drunk  by  drink- 
ing. 

"Beuhadad  waa  AHt^ing  himself  dmmk  In  the 
paviliona." — l  Kings  xx.  16. 

*  4.  To  swallow  up,  to  devour,  to  consume. 

"  I  drtnft  the  air  before  me." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  t.  1, 

*  5.  To  inhale  the  fumes  or  smoke  of ;  to 
smoke. 

"  He  drooped,  we  went :  'till  one  (which  did  excel 
The  Indians  in  drinking  his  tobacco  well) 
Met  us."  Donne :  Satires,  L  87. 

*  6.  To  suffer  for.    (Cotgrave.) 

%  (1)  To  drink  all  out :  To  carouse  (q.v.) 

(2)  To  drink  down : 

(a)  To  destroy  or  take  away  the  thought  or 
memory  of  by  drinking. 

"  Come,  we  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner : 
come,  gentlemen,  I  hope  we  shall  drink  doxon  all  un- 
kindnesfl."— S/iofceiiD. ;  Merry  Wives,  i.  1. 

(6)  To  beat  another  in  drinking. 

(3)  To  drink  in: 

(a)  Lit :  To  absorb  readily. 

"Thetoody  being  reduced  uearerimto  the  earth,  and 
emptied,  becometh  more  porous,  and  greedily  dHnketh 
in  water."— Browne :  Vulgar  £rrours. 

(b)  Fig. :  To  receive  or  take  in  greedily,  as 
with  the  senses :  as.  To  drinJc  in  a  person's 
words. 

"  And  with  fixed  eyes  drink  in  immortal  rays." 

Cowley ;  Davideia,  bk.  L 

(4)  To  d/rmk  off:  To  swallow  at  a  single 
draught. 

"  One  man  gives  another  a  cup  of  poison,  a  thing  as 
terrible  as  death  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  tells  him 
that  it  is  a  cordial,  and  so  he  drinks  it  qff,  and  dies."— 
Bcmth. 

(5)  To  d/rink  to  or  unto  : 
(a)  To  salute  in  drinking, 

"  And  thereupon  I  drinJc  unto  your  grace." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  2. 

(6)  To  drink  the  health  of. 

"  Give  me  some  wine  ;  fill  full ; 
I  drink  to  th'  general  Joy  of  the  whole  table." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  Hi.  i. 

(6)  To  dHnk  up :  To  swallow  completely. 

"He  had  droTik  up  a  cup  of  fourteen  pints,  was 
going  to  take  ajxotbei."—Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

(7)  To  dHnk  deep :  To  take  a  long  or  deep 
draught  of ;  to  drink  to  excess. 

"  Well  teach  you  to  drink  deep  ere  you  depart." 

Shakesp  ;  ffamlet,  i,  2. 

(8)  To  dnrvnk  the  health  of  a  person :  To  wish 
well  to  him  in  the  act  of  drinking ;  to  pledge. 

dHnk,  *  diinc,  *  drinch,  ^  drinnch. 
^drloke,  *dryiik,  ^drynke,  s.  [A.S. 
dHjic,  drinca;  O.  8.  drank;  M.  H.  Ger.  iranc, 
trunc;  O.  H.  Ger,  trank,  trunk;  leel. dreJcka ; 
Goth,  draggk,  d/ragk;  Sw.  drick,  dryck  ;  Dan. 
drift.] 

1.  Liquor  to  be  drunk  or  swallowed  for  the 
quenching  of  thirst,  medicinal  purposes,  &c.  ; 
opposed  to  meat  and  food. 

Ther  oe  ssolde  nou  mete  ne  drynke 
Come  in  hys  wombe," 

RobeH  of  Oloucester,  p.  889. 

2.  A  draught,  a  potion. 

"We  will  give  you  rare  and  sleepy  drinks."— 
Shakesp. :  Winters  Tale,  i.  l, 

3.  Strong  or  intoxicating  liquor  ;  the  habit 
of  mdulging  to  excess  in  intoxicating  liquors. 

•'piseaae,  swaiated  by  strong  drink  and  by  misery, 
did  its  work  fasf-Macaulay  ;  Bist.  £ng.,  ch.  xiv. 

IF  (1)  -^^  drink :  Intoxicated,  drunk.  In 
this  sense  drink  seems  to  mean  intoxication  ; 
lar  gone  m  drink  is  a  favourite  locution  of  the 
police  or  police-court  reporters. 

"I  could  ...  beat  hiin,  ...  but  that  the  poor 
monflters  in  drink."— Shakespeare. 

.  *  drink -hail,  interj.  Literally,  drink- 
nealth ;  the  word  used  in  pledging  a  person 
m  answer  to  wassail  (q.v.). 

drink-money,  s. 

1.  Money  given  to  buy  liquor  for  drink. 

"Peg's  servants  were  always  asking  for  drink' 
money.  —Arbuthnot. 

2.  Earnest  money. 

drink-offering,  s.  Amongst  the  Jews, 
an  offering  of  wine,  &c. ;  a  libation. 

"  He  poured  a  drink-offering  thereon,  and  he  poured 
eil  thereon."— ffen.  xxxv.  14, 


*  drink-penny,  e.  The  same  as  Drink:- 
MONEY  (q.v.). 

*  drink-silver,  s.  A  vail  given  to  ser- 
vants ;  drink-money,  a  largess,  a  douceui-. 

drink -a-ble,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  drink;  -able.] 

A.  As  adj. :  That  may  or  can  be  drunk ;  fit 
or  suitable  for  drinking  ;  potable. 

"There  was  neither  wood  nor  stone,  neither  firm 
earth  uor  drinkable  water." — JIacaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxiv. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  liquor  that  may  be  drunk ; 
drink. 

"  My  wife  and  the  young  ones  stuck  to  the  drinkables 
at  the  Guildhall,  aa  lone  as  was  decent."—!'.  Eook  : 
Gilbert  Gurney,  voL  iii.,  en,  iL 

drink'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  drinkable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  diink- 
able ;  potableness. 

drink'-er,    *  drink-ere,    "  drynk-are, 

*  drynk-ere,  s.    [A.  8.  drijicere;  0.  H.  Ger. 
trinkan.] 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  drinks. 

"  Its  contents  the  drinker  drew  off  till  he  was  satis- 
fied,"—Cooft  ;  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iiL 

2.  Spec. :  One  who  drinks  intoxicating 
liquors  to  excess  ;  a  tippler,  a  drunkard. 

"  As  a  drinker  ijast  control. 
With  the  red  wine  on  his  soul." 

E.  Arnold  :  The  Rhine  and  the  Moselle. 

drinker-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  Odonestis  pota- 
toria,  a  genus  of  large  moths  belonging  to  the 
family  Bombycidse.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  palpi,  which  are  long,  forming  a  beak  in 
front.  It  is  of  a  dull  reddish  or  yellow  coloui', 
and  is  very  common  in  Britain. 

drink -ing,  ^drink-inge,  ^drink-smg, 
"* drsmk-ynge, i>r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Drink,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1,  Imbibing  or  swallowing  liquids. 

2.  Connected  with  the  drinking  of  strong 
liquors ;  revelling. 

"  My  uncle  walked  on,  singing  now  a  verse  of  a  love 
song,  and  then  a  verse  of  a  drinking  one." — Dickens  : 
Pichwick,  ch.  xlix. 

C  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  imbibing  or 
swallowing  liquids  ;  especially  the  use  or  con- 
sumption of  strong  liquors. 

"  I  then  considered  drinking  as  a  necessary  qualifi- 
cation for  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  fashion."— ^orcf 
Chesterfield,:  Letters. 

*  2.  A  festival  or  entertainment  with  liquors. 
"  The  church-wardens  or  quest-men,  and  their  assis- 
tants, shall  suffer  no  playa,  leasts,  banquets,  supx>ers, 
churchales,  drinkings.  temporal  courts,  or  leeta,  lay* 
iui'les,  musters,  or  any  other  profane  usage  to  be  kept 
in  the  church,  chapel,  or  ciiaTcii.ya,rd." -Constitutions 
and  Canons  Ecclesiastical. 

drinking-bout,  s.  A  set-to  at  drinking ; 
a  revel. 

drinking-fountain,  s.  An  erection  in 
some  public  place  where  water  is  provided  for 
drinking.  Modern  drinking  fountains  began 
to  be  erected  in  Liverpool,  in  1857.  The  first 
one  in  London  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
April  12,  1859.  There  are  now  several  hun- 
dreds in  the  metropolis. 

drinking-horn,  s.  A  drinking- vessel 
made  of  horn. 

"  Witlaf,  a  king  of  the  Saxons, 
Ere  yet  his  last  he  breathed. 
To  the  merry  monks  of  Croyland 
His  drinking-Tiorn  bequeathed." 

Longfellow :  King  Witlaf  s  Drinking  Horn. 

drinking -house,  s.  An  ale-house,  a 
public-house,  a  tavern. 

^  drinking  -  money,  s.  The  same  as 
Drink-monet  (q.v.). 

*  drin'-kle,  *  dren-kle,  *  dryn-kel-yn, 

v.t.  &  i.     [A  frequent,  from  drink  (q.v.).] 

1.  Trans. :  To  drown,  to  deluge,  to  sub- 
merge. 

"It  ran  doun  on  the  mountayna,  and  drenkled  the 
playu."  Langtoft,  p.  aiO. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  be  drowned  or  submerged. 

"  AUe  drenkled  thorgh  folie  and  faut  of  wisdom." 
Langtoft,  p.  241. 

^drink-less,  * drinke-les,  a.  [Eng.  drink; 
-less.]    Deprived  of  or  without  drink. 

"  He'nouKht  forbiddeth  that  every  creture 
Be  dririkleas  for  alway." 

CTiaucer :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  iL  TLB. 

drip,  *dryp-pyn,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  dr§pan= 
to  let  drop;  cogn.  with  O.  S.  driopan;  Icel, 


drjupa=  to  drip;   Sw.  drypa;  Dan.  dryppe; 
Dut.  druipen;  O.  H.  Ger.  triufan;  Ger.  triefen, 
(Skeat.y]     [Drop.] 
A.  IntraTisitive : 

1.  To  fall  in  drops. 

"Let  what  drips  be  his  sauce." — Walton:  Angler, 
pt.  i.,  ch.  xiiL 

2.  To  be  so  saturated  with  moisture  that 
drops  fall  from  it. 

'"The  land  from  the  southward  of  Chiloe  to  near 
Concepcion  (fat  37°),  is  hidden  by  one  dense  forest 
dripjilng  with  moistiu'e." — Darwin:  Voyage  Hound 
the  World  (1810),  ch.  xi.,  p.  245. 

^  B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  lut  fall  in  drops. 

"  Her  flood  of  tears 
Seem  like  the  lofty  bam  of  some  rich  swain, 
Which  from  the  thatch  drips  faat  a  shower  of  rain." 
Swift 

2.  To  drop  fat  in  roasting. 

"  [His]  oflered  entrails  shall  his  crime  reproach, 
And  drip  their  fatness  from  the  hazel  broach." 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Qeorgic  il.  546,  647. 

drip,  *  drippe,  *  dryppe,  s.    [A.S.  d/rypa.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  falling  in  drops  ;  a  dripping. 

"  On  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iil.  8fl. 

2.  That  which  falls  in  drops  ;  drippings. 
"Water  may  be  procured  for  necessary  occasions 

from  the   heavens,  by  preserving   the  lirips  of  the 
houses."- 3/or(imer ;  Husbandry. 

II.  Arch. :  The  projecting  edge  of  a  moulding 
or  corona,  channelled  beneath. 

TT  Right  of  drip  : 

Law :  An  easement  in  virtue  of  which  a 
person  has  the  riglit  to  allow  the  drip  from 
his  premises  to  fall  on  to  the  lands  of 
another. 

drip-joint,  s. 

Plumb. :  A  mode  of  uniting  two  sheets  of 
metal  in  roofing  where  the  joint  is  with  the 
current,  so  as  to  form  a  water-conductor. 

drip-pipe,  s.  A  small  copper  pipe  lead- 
ing from  the  waste  steam-pipe  inside,  to 
carry  off  the  condensed  steam  and  hot  water 
which  may  be  blown  into  the  trap  at  the 
top. 

drip-stick,  s. 

Stone-saw. :  A  wooden  stick  which  forms  a 
spout  to  lead  water  slowly  from  a  barrel  to 
the  stone,  so  as  to  keep  the  kerf  wet. 

drip-Stone,  s. 

1.  A  corona  or  projecting  tablet  or  moulding 
over  the  heads  of  doorways,  windows,  arch- 


DRIPSTONES. 

ways,  niches,  &c.  Called  also  a  Label, 
Weather-moulding,  Water-table,  and  Hood- 
moulding.  (Knight.)  The  term  Label  is 
usually  applied  to  a  straight  moulding. 
[Label.] 
2.  A  porous  stone  for  filtering. 

dripped,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Drip,  v.] 

drip' -ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &l  s.    [Drip,  v.\ 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  falling  in  drops  ;  the  sound  of 
water  falling  in  drops. 

"  How  calm — how  still !  the  only  sound 
The  drip)nng  of  the  oar  suspended  ! " 

Wordsworth :  Remetribraiice  of  Collins. 

2.  The  melted  fat  ^vhicb  drips  or  falls  from 
meat  while  roasting. 

"  Shews  all  her  secrets  of  housekeeping  : 
For  caudles  how  she  trucks  her  dripping." 

Swift. 


ItSilt  t)6p';  po^t,  jd^l;  cat,  90X1,  chorus,  9hin,  henph;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.  ph  =  f. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun  :  -tion.  -sion  =  zhiin.     -cious.  -tious.  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel.  del. 
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-psin,  s.    A  pan  for  receiving 

the  melted  fat  which  drips  or  falls  fvoiii  meat 
while  roasting. 

"When  the  cook  turns  her  back,  throw  smoakiug 
coale  into  the  dripping-pan."— Smft. 

dripping-vat,  s.  A  tank  beneath  a 
"boiler  or  hanging  frame,  to  catch  the  overflow 
or  drip,  as  that  which  receives  the  solution  of 
indigo  running  from  the  boiler  in  indigo- 
factories. 

■*drip'-ple, «.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    Weak. 

*drit,  «.    [Dirt.] 

*drite,    *dryte,    v.i.       [A.S.  dritan;    Icel. 
dryta;  But.  drijten.]    To  ease  oneself. 

"To  drite:  Cacare,  egcrerc." — Oathol.  Anglicum. 

diive,    "  dreve,   *  drife,  ^  dryve  (pa.   t. 

*  drave,  *drof,  *'droff,  drove),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
drifan;  cogn.  with  Dut.  drijv&n;  Goth,  dreiban ; 
Icel.  drifa;  Sw.  drifva ;  Dan.  drive;  O.  H. 
Ger.  tri'iKin ;  M.  H.  Ger.  tribeii ;  Ger.  treibeii.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  impel,  urge,  or  push  forward  by  force. 

"  Back  to  the  skies  with  shame  he  shall  be  driven." 
Pope:  Homers  Iliad,  viii.  13. 

(2)  To  cause  to  enter  any  substance  by 
force  ;  to  knock  into  anything. 

"The  nails  in  his  head  and  fete  that  driven  wer." 
Cursor  Mundi,  21,778. 

(3)  To  force  or  urge  forward  by  pressure. 

"  Shield  urged  on'shield,  and  man  drove  man  along." 
Pope .  Homer's  Iliad,  xvi.  261. 

(4)  To  cause  to  move  forward ;  to  urge  for- 
ward under  guidance. 

"  There  find  a  herd  of  heifers,  wandering  o'er 
The  neighbouring  hill,  and  tZWuethemtotlie  shore." 
Addison :  Rape  of  Europa,  13,  H. 

(5)  To  blow  or  hurry  along  violently. 

"He  gave  them  as  the  dust  to  his  sword,  and  as 
driven  stubble  to  his  bow,"— /aaiaft  xli.  2, 

(6)  To  force  or  urge  in  different  directions, 
to  scatter. 

"  He  stood  and  measured  the  earth :  he  beheld,  and 
drove  asunder  the  nations." — JJabdkkuk  iii.  6. 

(7)  To  expel  by  force  from  any  place :  fol- 
lowed by/ro77i  or  out. 

"  Driven  from,  his  native  land  to  foreign  grounds. 
He  with  a  geneioua  rage  resents  his  wounds." 

Dryden  :   Virgil;  Georgiciu.  349,  350. 

*  (8)  To  chase,  to  hunt. 

"  To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn 
Earl  Percy  took  his  way."  Chevy  Chase. 

*  (9)  To  clear  any  place  by  forcing  away  what 
is  in  it. 

"  We  come  not  with  design  of  wasteful  prey. 
To  drive  the  country,  force  the  swains  away." 

Dryden :  VirffU ,-  yEneid  i.  744,  T45, 

(10)  To  impel  or  urge  forward  a  horse  or 
beast  of  burden  :  hence,  to  guide  and  manage 
the  course  of  a  carriage  or  other  vehicle  drawn 
by  it. 

(11)  To  convey  a  person  on  a  carriage  or 
other  vehicle. 

(12)  To  manage  or  regulate  an  engine. 

*  (13)  To  put  off,  to  delay. 

'*  I  pray  do  not  drive  all  till  last  day."— JVofi'ce  by 
Vicar  of  Hampsthwaite  (1686),  in  Aiitiguary,  Nov., 
1892,  p.  191. 

2.  Figurati-vdy : 

(1)  To  force,  to  compel,  to  constrain. 

"  The  Romans  did  not  think  that  tyranny  was 
thoroughly  extinguished,  till  they  had  driven  one  of 
their  cousuls  to  dexiart  the  city."— Poofter. 

(2)  To  force  in  any  direction. 

"For  the  metre  sake,  some  words  in  him  sometime 
be  dn'uew  awry." — Ascham,:  Sch^oolmaster. 

(3)  To  distress,  to  straiten ;  to  push  into 
or  place  in  a  position  of  difficulty  or  danger. 

"This  kind  of  speech  is  in  the  manner  of  desperate 
men  far  driven." — Spenser  :  State  of  Ireland. 

(4)  To  urge  or  impel  by  violence,  as  opposed 
to  kindness. 

"  He  taught  the  gospel  rather  than  the  law. 
And  forced  himself  to  drive,  but  loved  to  draw." 
Dryden  :  Character  of  a  Good  Parson,  3fl,  31. 

(5)  To  impel  or  urge  by  passion. 

"  Lord  Cottingtoii  knew  too  well  how  to  lead  him 
into  a  mistake,  aiid  then  drive  him  into  choler."— 
Clarend<yn:  Civil  War, 

*  (6)  To  press  to  a  conclusion  ;  to  pursue  or 
follow  out  to  the  end. 

"  Tbe  experiment  of  wood  that  shineth  in  the  dark, 
■we    have   diligently   driven   aud    pursued." — Bacon; 
^  Natural  History. 

(7)  To  negotiate,  To  manage  :  as,  To  drive  a 
bargain. 

"  Your  Pasimond  a  lawless  bargain  drove. 
The  parent  could  not  sell  the  daughter's  love." 

Dryden  :  Cymon  &  Iphigenia,  298,  299. 


(8)  To  carry  on,  to  prosecute,  to  push. 
"  As  a  farmer  cannot  husband  his  ground  so  well  if 
he  sit  at  a  great  rent ;  ao  the  merchant  cannot  drive 
hie  trade  so  well,  if  he  sit  at  great  usury."— Bttcon. 

*(9)  To  pass,  to  consume,  to  spend. 


*  (10)  To  reduce  to  a  state  or  condition. 
"  Godes  deore  temple  to  driuen  al  to  duete," 

St.  Juliana,  p.  41 

*  (11)  To  purify  by  motion,  to  sift. 

"  My  thrice  drioen  bed  of  down." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  i.  3 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Cricket :  To  hit  the  ball  forward  in  front 
of  mid-wicket. 

"  Getting  well  hold  of  a  ball,  he  drove  it  out  of  the 
ground  for  six."— Standard,  Sept.  3,  1882. 

2.  Shoot. :  To  force  game  from  a  covert  to- 
wards the  guns. 

3.  Min. :  To  cut  or    dig  liorizontally  ;   to 
make  a  drift  in. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  be  impelled  or  urged  forward  with 
violence  by  any  physical  agent. 

"  Nor  with  the  rising  storm  would  vainly  strive. 
But  left  the  helm,  and  let  the  vessel  drive." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  uEneid  vii.  831,  8-'i2. 

(2)  To  rush  and  press  with  violence,  to  dash. 
"  Fierce  Boreas  drove  against  his  flying  sails, 

And  rent  the  sheets." 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  .^neid  i.  147, 148. 

*  (3)  To  press,  to  crowd,  to  throng. 

"  The  bees  drive  out  upon  each  other's  backs, 
T  imboss  their  hives  in  clusters." 

Dryden :  Don  Sebastian,  li.  2. 

*(4)  To  hurry  along,  to  rush  violently. 

"  The  wolves  scampered  away,   however,  as  hard  as 
they  could  drift'." — L' Estrange. 

(5)  To  ride  or  travel  iu  a  carriage  or  other 
vehicle. 

"O'er  the  necks 


(6)  To  understand,  or  be  skilled  in  the 
art  of  driving  :  as,  He  can  drive  well. 

*  (7)  To  take  the  property  of  another  for  rent 
due  ;  to  distrain. 

"  His  landlord,  who,  he  fears,  hath  sent, 
His  water-bailiff  thus  to  dnve  for  rent." 

Cleaveland  :  Poems,  p.  19. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  aim  a  blow,  to  strike  with  violence 
or  fury. 

"  At  Anxur's  shield  he  drove,  and  at  the  blow 
Both  shield  and  arm  to  ground  together  go." 

Dryden:   Virgil ;  ..-Eneidx.  761,  762. 

(2)  To  tend,  to  aim ;  to  have  as  one's  end  or 
aim. 

"We  have  done  our  work,  and  are  come  within 
view  o£  the  end  that  we  have  been  driving  at  "—Addi- 
son :  On  the  War. 

II.  Technically' 

Cricket : 

1.  To  be  skilled  in  driving  a  ball. 

2.  To  drive  or  send  a  ball  a  long  distance ; 
applied  to  the  bat :  as,  This  bat  drives  well. 

^  (I)  To  drive  home:  To  drive  a  nail,  &c., 
into  wood,  quite  up  to  the  head. 

(2)  To  drive  in : 

Mil. :  To  force  to  retreat  on  their  supports ; 
to  drive  back. 

"  The  out-posts  of  the  Cameronians  -were  speedily 
driven  in."—Macaulay  :  Hist.  £ng.,  ch,  xiii. 

(3)  To  drive  off:  To  put  off,  to  delay,  to 
postpone.  ^ 

(4)  To  drive  out  : 

(a)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  expel. 

(&)  Print.  :  To  space  widely,  to  make  a  line 
of  copy  fill  out  the  line,  as  when  a  mass  of 
solid  matter  is  divided  into  several  takes, 
each  being  required  to  begin  and  end  a  line. 

(5)  To  drive  a  good  bargain:  To  make  a  good 
bargain  for  oneself. 

(6)  To  drive  a  Jiard  bargain  :  To  be  hard  or 
harsh  iu  making  a  bargain. 

(7)  To  let  drive:  To  aim  a  blow,  to  strike 
at  furiously. 

"Fourroguesinbuckramictdriiieatme."— S'iaft&sp.  ." 
1  Benry  I\'.,  ii,  4. 

drive,  s.    [Drive,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  driving. 

2.  A  journey  or  airing  in  a  carriage  or 
vehicle. 

"We  had  a  dreary  rfHwc,  iu 'a'dusky  night,  to  Rt. 
Andrew's,  where  we  an-ived  late."— Bosircil ;  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides. 


3.  The  distance  over  which  one  is  driven. 

4.  A  road  or  avenue  on  which  carriages  are 
driven. 

5.  A  blow,  a  violent  stroke.    (Slang.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Cricket :  A  hit  which  drives  the  ball 
forward  in  front  of  mid- wicket. 

"He  also  made  the  next  hit,  which  was  a  straight 
drive  off  the  same  bowler, for  a  cou]}le."— Daily  Tele- 
graph. Aug.  II,  1882. 

2.  Forging :  A  matrix  formed  by  a  stee) 
punch,  die,  or  drift. 

drive-bolt,  s.    A  drift ;  a  bolt  for  setting 
f  other  bolts  home,  or  depressing  the   heads 
below  the  general  surface. 

drfv'-el,  *  drevel,  *  dryv-el,  *  driv-le, 

v.i.  &  t.     [A  modification  of  Mid.  Eng,  drave- 
len,  a  frequent,  form  from  "*  drabben  —  U>  dirty, 
from  Ir.   drab  =  a  spot,  a  stain.     Cf.  Platt- 
Deutsch  drabbeln  =  to  slaver.    (Slceat.y] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  slaver  ;  to  allow  the  spittle  to  run  or 
flow  from  the  mouth,  as  a  child,  an  idiot,  or 
dotard. 

"  Forced  to  drivel  like  some  paralytick,  or  a  fOoL" — 
Oreu). 

2.  To  be  weak  or  silly ;  to  act  as  an  idiot 
or  dotard. 

"  Bo  dull  in  youth,  so  drivelling  in  his  age." 

Byron  :  English  Bards  &  Scotch  Reviewers. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  foul  or  cover  with  drivel  or 
slaver. 

"  WTiich  stirs  his  staring,  beastly,  driuetd  beard." 
Drayton :  AIusps'  Elysium,  NymphaZ  10. 

driv'-el,  *  drevell,  *  drivell,  s.  [Drivel,  v.) 
1.  Slaver ;  spittle  running  or  flowing  from 
the  mouth. 

"And  cleared  the  driuell  from  his  beard." 

Warner  ;  Albionx  England,  bk.  iv.,  c  XX. 

*  2.  A  driveller ;  an  idiot,  a  dotard. 
"Set  this  drivel  out  of  dore, 

"That  in  thy  traines  such  "tales  doth  poure." 

The  Lover  Describeth  his  whole  State. 

*  3.  Silly,  nonsensical  talk,  such  as  that  of 
an  idiot. 

*  4.  A  servant,  a  drudge.    [Droil.] 

"  To  encourage  the  husband  to  use  his  wife  as  a  vile 
dreuell''—Udal:  Corinth.,  ch.  xi. 

drivel-bib,  s.    A  slavering-bib. 

,  "  Hadrreufelfldriickh  also  a  father  and  mother  ;dii3 
he,  at  one  time,  wear  drivel-bibs,  and  live  on  spoon- 
meat  V—Carlyle  :  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

driv'-el-lcr,  driv-el-er,  s.  [Eng.  drivel; 
-gr.]  'a  slaverer,  an  idiot,  a  dotard,  a  fool. 

"  I  have  heard  the  arrantest  drivellers  commended 
for  their  shrewdness,  even  by  men  of  tolerable  judg- 
ment."— Stoift. 

driv'-el-ling,  driv-el-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 
s.     [IJrivel,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  -4s  2>r.  par.  &  particip.  adj, :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  habit  of  slavering. 

"  Without  any  driueling  or  spnrging  in  any  part  of 
his  body."— Fox  :  Martyrs,  p.  740. 

2.  Silly,  nonsensical  talk  or  actions;  driveL 

driven,  (pro.  dnv'n),  pa.  par.,  «.,  &;  s 
[Drive,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pa.  par.  <&  jia'-ficip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

Mach.  :  Any  part  of  a  machine  moved 
directly  by  the  driver;  also  called  .Follower 
(q.v.). 

driven-'well,  s.  A  well  formed  of  a  tube 
driven  into  the  ground  until  its  perforated  end 
reaches  a  stratum  containing  water.  When 
the  tube  is  driven  to  the  desired  depth,  the 
outer  tube  is  elevated  sufficiently  to  expose 
the  slots  of  the  tube,  which  is  secured  to  the 
barbed  point.  When  the  proper  depth  has 
been  reached,  a  plunger  is  placed  in  the  tube, 
which  thus  forms  a  pump-stock  of  limited 
bore. 

Driven-well  jimnjj :  A  pump  of  proportions 
and  construction  adapted  to  occupy  a  tube 
which  has  been  driven  into  the  ground  till 
its  lower  end  has  reached  a  watery  stratum. 
(Knight.) 

driv'-er,  '  driv-ar,   *  dry-fer,  s.     [Eng. 

driv(e) ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  drives ;  the  per- 


l&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  -what,  f^Jl,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  w^h6,  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  S^ian.    as,  oe  =  e ;  ey  -  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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son  or  thing  which  applies  force  to  urge  or 
compel  any  person  or  tiling  forward. 

"  A  drove  of  sheBp,  oi-  au  herd  of  oxen,  may  be 
mauAeed  by  any  uoUe  or  crj-  which  their  driver  shall 
accustom  them  to." — South :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  aer.  9. 

2.  One  who  drives  a  carriage  or  other 
vehicle  or  an  engine. 

*  3.  One  who  aims  or-  strives  at  any  certain 
object. 

"  A  dangerous  driver  at  sedition." — Mountain:  De- 
voute  Essays. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Blast. :  The  copper  bar  by  which  the 
tamping  is  driven  around  the  pricker  on  to 
the  charge  in  a  blast-hole  ;  a  tamping-iron. 

2.  Cooper. :  A  tool  used  by  coopers  in  driv- 
ing on  the  hoops  of  casks,  its  tooth  resting 
on  the  hoop. 

3.  MacliiTiery : 

(1)  Th«  wheel  of  a  locomotive  to  which  the 
power  is  communicated.  A  pair  of  drivers 
are  arranged  on  an  axle,  their  cranks  or  wrist- 
pins  being  at  an  angle  of  90",  so  that  one  is 
always  in  an  advantageous  position  for  duty, 
relatively  to  the  piston.  Several  pairs  of 
drivers  are  coupled  together  by  connecting- 
rods  ;  a  driving-wheel. 

(2)  In  gearing,  the  main-wheel  by  which 
motion  is  imparted  to  a  train  of  wheels.  A 
master-wheel. 

(3)  A  drift  for  enlarging  a  hole  or  giving  it 
an  angular  shape  not  attainable  by  a  drill. 
{Drift.] 

(4)  Astamporpuncli,  the  salient  tool  which 
acts  in  conjunction  with  the  bed,  bottom,  or 
bolster,  through  whose  aperture  the  excised 

»   piece  of  plate  is  driven. 

i.  Mill.  :  The  term  is  applied  to  that  which 
communicates  motion,  as  the  cross-bar  on  the 
spindle  by  which  motion  is  communicated  to 
the  runner  of  a  grinding-mill.  A  peg,  catch, 
tappet. 

5.  Naut. :  A  four-cornered  fore-and-aft  sail, 
on  the  lower  mast  of  a  ship  ;  its  head  is  ex- 


tended by  a  gaff,  and  its  foot  by  a  boom  or 
sheet ;  a  spanker.  A  ring-tail  is  a  sail  added 
at  the  lee*leech  of  a  driver. 

6.  SMpbuild. :  The  foremost  spur  in  the 
bulge-ways,  the  heel  of  which  is  fayed  to  the 
fore-side  of  the  foremost  poppet,  and  the  sides 
placed  to  look  fore  and  aft  in  a  ship. 

7.  Turning :  A  bent  piece  of  iron  ftxed  in 
the  centre-chuck,  and  projecting  so  as  to  meet 
the  carrier  or  dog  on  the  mandrel  to  which 
the  work  is  attached. 

8.  Weaving :  The  piece  of  wood  which  im- 
pels the^  shuttle  through  the  shed  of  the 
loom. 

driver-ant,  s. 

Entom. :  Anomma  arcens,  a  species  of  ant, 
so  called  from  its  driving  before  it  almost  any 
animal  which  comes  in  its  way.  It  is  a  native 
of  Western  Africa. 

driver-boom,  s. 

Naut. :  The  boom  to  which  the  driver  is 
hauled  out. 

driver-spanker,  s. 

2ftiu(. ;  The  same  as  Driver,  II,  5. 

dliV-img,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Drive,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Impelling,  urging,  or  pressing  forward. 


2.  Driven  or  blown  along  ;  drifting. 

"  Scatter  o'er  the  fields  the  driviiig  snow," 

Pope :  Homer's  Ilkul,  xlx.  381. 

II.  Mach. :  Communicating  power  or  force  : 
as,  a  drlving-slvxft. 
C.  -4s  suhstantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  impelling,  urging,  or  pressing 
forward  with  force. 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  guiding  a  carriage  or 
other  vehicle  drawn  by  horses,  &c. ;  the  art  of 
regulating  and  managing  an  engine. 

"  The  driving  is  like  the  driving  of  Jehu  the  son  of 
Nimahi."— 2  Kings  ix.  20. 

*3.  Tendency,  aim,  drift. 

"  Did  you  mark  the  dainty  driving  of  the  last 
point  ?  " — Brewer :  Lingiut,  iii.  7. 

II.  Min.:  The  cutting  of  drifts  or  horizontal 
passages  through  the  rocks,  &c. 

driving-axle,  s. 

Mach, :  The  axle  of  a  driving-wheel ;  the 
bearing  portion  rests  in  the  driving-box.  The 
weight  of  that  portion  of  the  engine  is  sup- 
ported by  a  driving-spring  upon  the  box. 

driving-bolt,  s.  A  wheelwright's  tool 
used  for  driving  in  nave-boxes. 

driving-box,  s.  The  journal-box  of  a 
driving-axle. 

driving-chisel,  s.  A  chisel  basiled  on 
each  face. 

driving-gear,  s.  That  portion  of  a 
machine  which  is  especially  concerned  in  tlie 
motion  j  as  the  parts  from  the  cylinder  to  the 
wheels,  inclusive,  of  a  locomotive ;  the  ground- 
wheel  to  the  cutter-bar  pitman,  inclusive,  of 
a  harvester ;  the  hand-crank  and  gearing  of  a 
winch  or  crab,  &c. 

driving-notes,  s.jil. 

Music :  Syncopated  notes  :  notes  driven 
through  the  ensuing  accent.  {Stainer  & 
Barrett.) 

driving-point,  a. 

Math. :  The  point  at  which  power  is  com- 
municated by  the  driver. 

driving-rein,  s. 

Sadd.  :  A  rein  which  is  buckled  or  snapped 
to  the  bit-rings  and  passes  back  to  the  driver. 
Driving-reins  are  known  in  the  Western  States 
of  America  as  lines. 

driving-shaft,  s.  A  shaft  communi- 
cating motion  from  the  motor  to  the  machinery. 
Shafting  transmits  power,  but  the  driving- 
shaft  is  more  immediate  to  the  power;  the 
motor. 

driving-springs,  s.pl.  The  springs  fixed 
upon  the  boxes  of  the  driving-axle  of  a  loco- 
motive-engine, to  support  the  weight  and  to 
deaden  the  shocks  caused  by  irregularities  in 
the  rails. 

driving-wheel.  » 

1.  Steam-eng. :  One  of  the  large  wheels  of  a 
locomotive  to  which  the  connecting-rods  of 
the  engine  are  attached.  In  the  American 
practice  the  connecting-rod  is  usually  coupled 
to  a  wrist  on  the  driver.  This  may  be  coupled 
by  outside  connecting-rods  to  other  wheels  of 
the  same  size,  so  as  to  make  drivers  of  the 
latter.  In  the  English  practice,  with  cylin- 
ders inside  the  frame,  the  connecting-rods  are 
coupled  to  cranks  on  the  axle  of  the  driving 
wheels. 

2.  Harvester:  The  wheel  which  rests  upon 
the  ground,  and  whose  tractional  adherence 
thereto,  as  the  frame  is  dragged  along  by  the 
team,  is  the  means  of  moving  the  gearing  and 
giving  motion  to  the  cutter  and  reel.     (Knight.) 

di^z'-zle,  *dris-sel,  "^dris-el,  v.i.&t.  [A 
frequent,  form  from  Mid.  Eng.  dreosen  ;  A.S. 
dreosan  =  to  fall ;  Prov.  Ger.  drieseln.] 

I.  Intrans. :  To  fall,  as  rain,  in  small  fine 
drops ;  to  i-ain  in  a  mist. 

"The  neighbouring  mountains, by  reason  of  their 
height,  are  more  exposed  to  tlie  dews  and  drizzling 
rains  than  any  of  the  adjacent  parts."— Addison :  Italy. 

II.  Transitive : 

1.  To  shed  or  let  fall  in  small,  fine  drops. 

"  When  the  sun  sets,  the  air  doth  drizUeidew." 

Shakesp, :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

2.  To  wet  with  fine  drops  or  spray. 

"  Drizfed  by  the  ceaseless  spray, 
Midst  ^oan  of  rock  and  roar  of  stream. 
The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dreiim." 

Hcott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  5. 


driz'-zle,  s.  [Drizzle,  v.]  Fine,  small  rain; 
mizzle,  mist. 

' '  Besides,  why  could  you  not  for  drizzle  pray  ?  " 

^yoU^ot  :  F.  Pindar,  p.  160. 

driz'-zled  (zled  as  zeld),  pi,  par.  or  a. 
[Drizzle,  v.] 

driz'-zling,  ^  dryse-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Drizzle,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Falling  in  small,  fine  drops  ;  misty. 

2.  Wet,  rainy  ;  marked  by  drizzling  rain. 

"  Some  duU  drizzling  day."         Cowper :  Hope,  3TL 

3.  Wet  with  fine  drops  or  spray ;  dripping. 

"  Black  drizzling  crags,  tliat,  l>eaten  by  the  din. 
Vibrate."  Wordsworth :  Descriptive  Sketches. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  drizzling  rain  ;  a  drizzle. 
■*  2.  Petty  droppings. 

"  The  drafliysh  decL-uTvcyona  of  my  lorde  Boner,  wilb 
such  other  dirty  dryselings  ot  AntichT-.st." — Hale:  F'it 
a  Course,  lic,  fol.  97,  b. 

driz'-zly,  «.      [Eng.  drizzl{t);  -y.\     Sheddini^ 
line,  small  rain,  snow,  &c.  ;  drizzling. 
"Where  nought  but  putrid  streams  imd  uolsome  fags 
For  ever  himg  on  drizzly  Austev's  beai"d." 

ThOTtiSon  :  Cattle  qf  Indolence,  ii.  76. 

*droch'-Un,  ""drogh-ling,  a.  [Gael. 
droich  =  a  dwarf,  and  dim.  suif.  -liii,  -ling.] 

1.  Puny;  of  small  stature,  feeble. 

2.  Wheezing  and  blowing. 

"That  droghling,  coghling  baillie  body  they  ca 
Macwhupple.  ' — Scott:   Waverley,  ch,  xlii. 

drock,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  watercourse. 

^drdr-l^nd,   s.      [Mid.   Eng.  drof  =   dri\'e, 
and  Eng.  land.] 
Feudal  Law  :  The  same  as  Driftland  (q.  v.) 

drog  (1),  s.    [Dragge.]    a  confection. 

drog  (2),  drogue,  drougue,  s.  [Perhaps 
from  drag.]  A  buoy,  or  square  piece  of  worn  i, 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  harpoon  line  to  check 
the  speed  of  the  whale  when  running  vi 
sounding. 

"  The  first  mate  was  on  the  point  of  heaving  his  own 
line  overboard  with  a  drougue  fastened  to  iX."—Kinij- 
8ton  :  South  Sea  WJialer  (1879),  ch.  iii,  p.  79. 

drog'-er,  drogh'-er,  s.      [Fr.  droguer  =  a 

boat  for  catching  and  drying  herrings.    Dtit. 

droog,  from  drogen,  droogen  =  to  dry.    {Littre, 

&c.)] 

Naut :  A  West  India  cargo-boat,  employed 


in  coasting,    having   long,  light   masts    and 
lateen  sails. 

*  drdg'e-ster,  s.  [Eng.  drog  =  drug ;  suff.  -ster.] 
A  druggist. 

"  John  Spveul,  apothecar,  or  drogester,  at  Glasgow." 
— Law:  Memorialls,  p.  200- 

drog'-man,  drog'-o-mSn,  s.   [Dragoman.] 
drogs,  s.pl.    [Drug.]   Drugs,  physic,  medicine. 

"A  the  doctors"  drogs."    A.  Wilson:  Poems,  p.  201. 

*  drdg'-uer-y,    s.      [Fr.  droguerie.l     Confec- 
tions, physic,  drugs. 

"  Naiie  of  the  droguery  nor  the  roguery  o*  doctors 
fo'  me."— Sir  A.  Wylie,  iii.  285. 

droich,  i>.    [Gael.]    A  dwarf,  a  pigmy. 

droich' -y,  a.    [Eng.  droich;  -y.]    Dwarfish. 
"  There  wasZaccheus,  a  man  of  alowatatura.tliat  is, 
a  little  droichy  body."— Presb.  JLloq.,  p.  129. 

*  droil,  s.  *droile,  ^droyl,  [Droil,  v.] 

1.  A  drone,  a  sluggard,  a  mope. 


b^  b^;  p6iit,  jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    pn  =  £. 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiln.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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2.  Labour,  drudgery,  toil. 

"Would  jLOH would  Bpeakto  him  though,  to  takealittle 
More  paiiiea,  'tis  I  do  all  the  droile,  the  durtwork." 
Shirley  :  Qentleman  of  Venice,  i. 

3.  A  slave,  a  servant. 

"  With  fierie  lookes,  hee  shall  heboid  these  deuil'a 
droiUs,  doolefuU  creatures."— Z.  liopd:  Last  BatteU, 
677. 

'  dr6^,  v.i.  [Dut.  druilen  =  to  mope  about.]  To 
drudge,  to  work  sluggishly  and  slowly,  to  plod. 

"How  worldltugs  droil  for  trouble  I    That  fond  breast 
That  is  possessed  ^^ 

Of  earth  without  a  cross,  has  earth  without  a  rest. 
Quarles :  Emblemt. 

droit,  s.    [Fr.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Bight,  law,  justice,  equity,  privilege. 

2.  A  right,  a  due. 

"The  pilferincs  of  the  orchard  and  garden  I  confis- 
cated as  droits'  —Marryat :  Frank  Mildmay,  ch.  i. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Comm. :  A  duty,  a  custom. 

2.  Old  Law :  A  writ  of  right;  the  highest  of 
all  real  writs. 

%  Droits  of  the  Admiralty :  Certain  perqui- 
sites formerly  attached  to  the  office  of  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  England,  but  now  paid  direct 
into  the  Exchequer  for  the  public  benelit. 
Ships  seized  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
are  droits  of  the  Admiralty,  as  also  property 
captured  from  pirates,  to  be  restored,  if  private 
property,  to  the  rightful  owners,  on  payment 
of  one-eighth  of  the  value  as  salvage. 

dr6it'-u-ral,  a.     [Fr.  drotture;  Eng.  adj.  suflf. 

Law :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  right  to 
property,  as  distinguished  from  possession. 

dr6itzS9h'-ka,  s.  [Russ.  drozliki.]  A  Rus- 
sian travelling-carriage.     [Drosky.  ] 

droll,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  drOle  =  a  boon  companion, 
a  pleasant  wag ;  droler  =  to  play  the  wag 
(Cotgrave);  from  Dut.  drollig  =  burlesque, 
odd,  from  Dan.  trold;  Sw.  troll;  Icel.  trolls 
a  hobgoblin,  "a  famous  word  in  Scandinavian 
story,  which  makes  continual  mention  of  the 
odd  pranks  played  by  them."    (i'fceoi.)] 

A.  As  adj. :  Odd,  merry,  facetious,  ludi- 
crous, comical,  laughable,  queer,  ridiculous. 
(Applied  both  to  persons  and  things). 

*  "B.  As  substantive : 

1,  A  merry  fellow,  a  jester,  a  buffoon ;  one 
whose  business  it  is  to  raise  mirth  and 
laughter  by  ludicrous  or  comical  pranks  or 
tricks. 

"The  two  drolls. apprehending  that  news,  were  as 
glad  aa  if  they  had  been  invited  to  a  wedding." — 
Comical  ffistory  of  Francion  (1655). 

2.  A  puppet-show,  a  farce. 

"  To  Ko  to  Smithfleld  to  see  the  ]ack  puddings,  d/rolU, 
and  pick- pockets." — Poor  JioHn  (1786). 

*  droll-booth,  s.  A  travelling  theatre  •  a 
place  of  exhibition  for  puppet-shows. 

"  A  throng  of  searchers  after  truth 
Were  crowding  at  the  alley's  mouth, 
Wherein  the  conventicle  stood, 
Like  SmithQeld  droll-booth,  built  with  wood." 

Eudibras  Redivlvus,  pt.  v.  (1706), 

*  droll-house,  a.    A  droll-booth. 

"Used  for  a  theatre  or  d^oll-hou^e,  or  for  idle  pup- 
pet-shows."— Watts  :  SoUness  of  Times,  dis.  3. 

"^  droll,  vA.  &  /.  [0.  Fr.  droler  =  to  play  the 
wag.]    [Droll,  a.] 

A.  Intraiisitive ; 

1.  To  play  the  wag  or  buffoon ;  to  jest,  to 
joke. 

2.  To  trifle. 

"He  would  scarce  droU  away  the  sum  he  offered."— 
T?ie  Slighted  Maid,  p.  7. 

B.  Trans. :  To  lead  or  influence  by  jest  or 
drollery ;  to  cajole,  to  trick,  to  cheat. 

"Men  that  will  not  be  reasoned  into  their  senses, 
may  yet  be  laughed  or  drolled  into  them."— i'  Estrange. 

'  droU'-er,  s.  [Eng.  droll ;  -er.]  A  droll,  a 
jester,  a  buffoon. 

"He  IS  making  an  experiment  by  another  sort  of 
enemies,  and  sets  the  apes  and  drollers  upon  it."— 
Olanvill :  Sermons,  p.  193. 

droU'-er-y",  s.    [Fr.  drdlerle.] 

1.  Idle  sportive  jokes,  buffoonery,  jesting, 
comicality,  fun,  humour. 

"They  hang  between  heaven  and  hell,  borrow  the 
Chrifltiau's  faith,  and  the  atheist's  droller}/  upon  it" — 
Qovemment  of  the  Tongue. 

*  2.  A  puppet. 

"  Our  women  the  best  linguists  I  they  are  parrots  ; 
On  this  side  the  Alps  they're  nothing  but  mere 
drolleries." 

Beawm.  &  Flet  :  Wlldgoose  Cliase  i.  2 


*  3.  A  puppet-show. 

"  A  living  drollery."         Skakesp. :  Tempest,  iii.  8, 

*  i.  A  lively  or  comical  sketch,  drawing,  &c. 
"And  for  thy  walla,  a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the 

story  of  the  Prodigal.  —SAaftcsp.  .'  2  Senry  IV.,  ii.  1. 

"■  droll' -ic,  a.  [Eng.  droll;  -ic]  Pertaining 
to  a  droll  or  puppet-show. 

"  Some  other  high  princess  or  d^ollic  story."- JVeM- 
ing  :  Jonathan  WUd,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*  droir-ing, P"^'  'par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Deoll,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pT.  'par.  £  pa/rticip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  Drollery,  buffoonery,  jesting. 

"  By  their  rude  drolling  and  buffooning  to  expose  to 

contempt  all  that  which  the  wieest  and  best  men  m 
the  world  have  always  had  the  greatest  veneration 
for."— Ballyioell:  Moral  Sermons,  p.  66. 

"* droll'-ing-l:^,  otiv.    \E\ig.  drolling;  -ly.'\   In 

a  droll,  jesting,  or  comical  manner ;  droUy. 

"  And  yet  then  there  are  very  few  are  so  modish  as 
to  wave  the  talk  of  religion,  or  to  talk  lightly  and 
droningly  of  i%."~Qoodma/n:  Winter  Evening  Conf., 

pt.  i. 

^  droll'-ish,  a.  [En^.  droll ;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
droll,  ludicrous,  or  comical;  funny. 

*■  Apt  to  show  itself  in  a  drollish  and  witty  kind  of 
peevishness."  — 5(erne.-  Tristram  Slutndy,  voL  ii., 
ch.  xii. 

*  droll'-ist,  ^.    [Eng.  droll ;  -ist.}     A  buffoon, 

a  jester. 

"  These  idle  drolli&ts  have  an  utter  antipathy  to  all 
braver  and  more  generous  kinds  of  knowledge," — 
Olanvill :  On  Drollery  &  AtheiSTn,  §  3. 

drol'-ly,  adv.-  [Eng.  drol(l);  -ly.]  In  a  droll, 
ludicrous,  or  comical  manner  ;  comically. 

dro-mse-or'-nis,  s.    [Gr.  Spo/xaio^  (dromaios) 

=  swift,  and  opi/is  (ornis)  —  a  bird.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Struthionidse,  akin  to 
the  genus  Dromaius  (Emu).  The  remains  on 
which  it  was  founded  were  met  with  in  the 
Post-Tertiary  deposits  of  Australia. 

dro-mse'-us,  drS-mai'-us,  s.  [Gr.  Spo/ialo? 
{dr(miaios)  =  running  at  full  speed,  swift,] 

Oriiith. :  A  genus  of  Struthionidse.  Dro- 
TtUEUs  Novce  Hollandice  is  the  Emu  of  New 
Holland.     [Emu.] 

drom-a-ther'-i-um,  s,  [Gr.  Spoixo^  (d/romos) 
=  running,    and    6Tjp(ov    (therion)  =  a   wild 

beast.] 

Pdkeont :  A  small  marsupial  found  in  the 
American  Trias,  in  North  Carolina.  Each 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  contains  ten  small 
molars  in  a  continuous  series,  one  canine,  and 
three  conical  incisors,  the  latter  being  divided 
by  short  intervals.    (Owen.) 

*  drom-e-dar'-i-an,  s.      [Eng.   dromedary ; 

-an.l    The  rider  or" driver  of  a  dromedary. 
"  Some  dromedaries  are  to  take  part  in  the  caval- 
cade, ridden  by  dromedariam  in  Egyptian  costume." 

— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  7, 1877. 

dr6m'-e-dar-y,*drom-e-dar-ie,s.  [O.Fr. 
dromedaire';  Fr.  dromadaire,  from  Low.  Lat. 
droTnedarius,  dromadaHus,  from  Lat.  dr<ymas 
(gen.  dromadis)  —  a  dromedary  :  from  Gr. 
dpoju-as  (dromas),  gen.  SpofxdSo?  (dromados)  = 
speedy,  fast,  running,  from  Spafxetv  (draTnein) 
2  aor.  infin.  of  Tpe'xw  (trecho)  —  to  run  ;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  dromeda/rio.] 

Zool.  :  Cainelus  dromeda/rms,  the  Arabian 
camel— the  Ship  of  the  Desert :  so  called  from 
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its  swiftness  in  travelling,  being  capable  of 
keeping  up  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles  a 
day  for  several  successive  days.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Bactrian  camel  by  the 
single  hump  on  the  middle  of  its  back,  the 
Bactrian  camel  having  two.     The  name  of 


Dromedaiy  is  frequently  appUed  to  all  one 
humped  camels,  but  is  correctly  applicaoie 
only  to  the  swift  variety  of  the  species  vvbicn 
is  employed  for  riding :  the  heavier-built,  one- 
humped  pack-camel  not  being  properly  in- 
cluded under  the  designation.  [Camel,  A, 
LI.] 

dromedary  -  battery,  s.  ArtiUeiy 
transported  on  the  backs  of  dromedaries. 

dro'-mi-a,  s.  [Gr.  5p6/xos  (dromos)  =  running.] 
Zool. :  '  The     Sponge-crabs,     a     genus     of 
Anomurous  Decapods.    They  are  natives  of 
wann  seas. 

droju-i'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dromn{a); 
Lat.  fem.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -idos.} 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Anomurous  Crustaceans, 
of  which  Dromia  is  the  type. 

^  droxn'-ond,  ^  drom-ande,  *  drom-oun, 
^drom-ounde,  drowm-und,  *drowjn- 
Olind,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dromont,  dronton;  IceL 
drdmundr,  from  Lat.  dromo,  from  Gr.  SpopLotv 
(dromon)  =  a  light  sailing  vessel,  from  5pdju.os 
(dromos)  =  a  runnmg  :  Spap-elv  (dramein),  2 
aor.  infin.  of  Tpe'xw  (trecho)='io  run.]  Properly 
a  light,  swift-sailing  vessel,  but  used  for  a 
vessel  of  any  kind. 

"  That  comen  by  echip  other  dromouns." 

Alisaunder,  90. 

drone,  *drane,  s.    [A.S.  drdn,  cogn.  with 
Dan.   drone ;    Icel.   drjdni;    Sw.   dronare  =  a 
drone,  drona  =  to  drone  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  trejio ; 
Gr.  Qpiiiva^  (throna^.'\     [Drone,  u.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  lAt.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  Right  as  dranes  doth  nought 
But  drynketh  up  the  huny." 

Fierce  Plovmuin's  Crede  (1446). 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  lazy,  idle  person  who  lives  on  the  in- 
dustry of  others  ;  a  sluggard. 

"  To  be  luxurious  drones,  that  only  rob 
The  busy  hive." 

Thomson :  Liberty,  iv.  852,  863. 

(2)  A  droning,  monotonous  noise  or  sound  : 
as  of  a  bagpipe. 

"The  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe."— Shdkesp. : 
1  Henry  IV.,  1  2. 

(3)  The  humming  sound  made  by  a  bee. 
II,  Technically: 

1.  Music: 

(1)  The  monotonous  bass  produced  from  the 
largest  of  the  three  pipes  of  bagpipes.  As 
there  are  no  governing  holes  in  the  drone,  the 
sound  it  gives  forth  serves  as  a  continuous 
bass  to  any  melody  ;  the  pipe  second  in  size 
is  tuned  to  give  out  the  fifth  above  the  drone  ; 
and  the  smaller  pipe,  called  the  chanter, 
has  ventages  by  which  the  melody  is  made. 
[Bagpipes.]    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

(2)  A  name  given  to  the  three  lower  pipes 
of  the  bagpipe,  which  each  emit  only  a  single 
tone  :  usually  two  octaves  of  the  key-note  D, 
and  the  fifth  A  They  are  distinguished  from 
the  chanter,  which  has  the  power  of  producing 
a  melodious  succession  of  notes.    (Grove.) 

(3)  The  chorus  or  burden  of  a  song. 

(4)  The  term  has  been  transferred  to  con- 
tinuous bass  in  a  composition,  usually  of  a  pas- 
toral kind.    (Grove.)    Also  called  Drone-bass. 

2.  Entom. :  The  male  of  the  honey-bee,  Apis 
Tmllijlca,  which  makes  no  honey,  its  sole  use 
being  to  fecundate  the  queen-bee.     [Bee  (l).j, 

drone-bass,  s.    [Drone,  s.  II.  1  (4).] 

drone-bee,  ;>.    [Drone,  s.,  II.  2.] 

drone-fly,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  dipterous  fly,  EristaZis  tmax,  re- 
sembling the  drone-bee. 

drone-pipe,  s. 

1.  The  drone  of  a  bagpipe.  [Dbone,  s.  II. 
1  (1)]  :  any  instrument  which  emits  a  droning 
sound. 

"  Here  while  bis  canting  drojie-pipe  scanned 
The  mystic /figures  of  her  hand, 
He  tipples  palmeatry,  and  dines 
On  all  her  fortune-telling  lines."        Cleveland. 

2.  The  droning  of  any  insect. 
"  You  fall  at  once  into  a  lower  key, 

That's  worse — the  drtme-pipe  of  an  humble-bee." 

Cowper :  Conversation,  829,  880. 

drone,  v.i.  &  t.  [Sw.  drona  =  to  bellow,  to 
drone  ;  Dan.  drdne  =  to  rumble.]    [Drone,  s.] 

I.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  droning,  monotonous,  hum- 
ming noise  :  as  a  bagpipe. 


(ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore*  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e.     ey  =  a.   au  =  kw. 
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2.  To  live  in  idleness  on  the  industry  of 
others. 

"  Why  was  I  not  the  twentieth  by  descent 
From  a  long  restive  race  of  droning  kinge  f  " 

Dryden :  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  2, 

3.  To  read  or  speak  in  a  droning,  monotonous 
manner ;  to  prose. 

"  Turn  out  their  droning  Senate." 

Otway  :  Venice  Preserved,  ii.  S. 

n.  Trails. :  To  re^  or  repeat  in  a  droning, 
monotonous  tone. 

"  And  the  reader  droned  from  the  pulpit, 
Like  the  murmur  of  many  bees, 
The  legend  of  good  Saint  Outhlac 
And  Saint  Basil's  homilies." 
Longfellow :  King  Witltif's  Dri/nHng  Horn. 

dron -go,  «.  [A  native  South  Afi-ican  word.] 
Omith. :  The  name  given  by  the  Franco- 
Dutch  naturalist  and  traveller  Le  Vaillant  to 
Dicrurus,  a  genus  of  thrush-like,  perching 
birds,  belonging  to  the  family  Dicruridse  (q.  v.). 
They  are  found  in  India  and  the  neighbouring 
Islands,  and  South  Africa.  They  are  not  far 
removed  from  the  Fly-catchers,  differing  in 
having  only  ten  tail-feathers. 

drongo-shrikes,  s.  pi 

Ornith. :  The  birds  of  the  genus  Dicrurus  or 
the  family  Dicriu-idge,  the  latter  being  by  some 
ornithologists  reduced  to  Dicrurinae,  a  sub- 
family of  Laniadse  (Swai/nson),  or  of  Ampelidae. 
(Dallas.) 

dron'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Deone,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  .^8  pr,  par.  &  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C,  As  suhst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  reading  or 

talking  in  a  droning,   monotonous    manner ; 

prosiness,  monotonous  language. 

"Cant  and  d/roning  supply  tbe  place  of  sense  and 
reofion  in  the  language  of  men." — Swift:  Tale  of  a  Tub, 

*dr6n'-Ish,  a.  [Bng.  &ro7i{e);  -ish.}  Like  a 
drone  ;  idle,  sluggish,  lazy,  slow. 

"  They  -would  be  apt  to  waxe  .  .  .  dironiah  and  lazy." 
^Barroie :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  16. 

*  dron -ish-1^,  chZu.    [Eng.dronish;  -ly.]  In  a 

dronish,  lazy,  or  idle  manner;  idly,  sluggishly ; 
like  a  drone. 

*  drdn'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dnronish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dronish ;  laziness, 
idleness,  sluggishness. 

"  He  must  not  be  tame  neither,  nor  eink  into  an 
enervated  duluess,  or  flaccid  dronishviesa  of  gesture." — 
Essay  on  the  Action  for  the  Pulpit  (1758),  p.  65. 

*  dron'-ke-lewe  (ew  as  u),  *  dronk-lewe, 

a.    [Drunkelew.]    Drunk,  intoxicated,   ad- 
dicted to  excessive  drinking. 

"  IrouB  Cambises  was  eek  d/ronkelewe." 

CTumcer:  0.  T.,  7,627. 

*  dr5n-ke-lew-nesse  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng. 
dronhelew;  -ness.]    Drunkenness,  drinking. 

"They  woneth  hem  to  drotOceleumeMe." — TrevUa, 
11178. 

*dron'-ken,  i*.    [Drunk.] 

*  dr6n'-ken-esse,  s.    [Drunkenness.] 

*  dronke'-ship* «.    [Drunkship.] 

*dr6n'-kle,  v.t.  &  i.    [Drinkle.] 

1.  Trams. :  To  drown,  to  overwhelm. 

"  In  a  water  stampe  he  was  dronJeled  fleand, " 

LangUift,  p.  288. 

2.  JntraTis. :  To  be  drowned  or  overwhelmed. 

"  The  proude  kyng  Pharaon  dronkeld." 

Langtqft,  p.  289. 

dron'-^,  a.    [Eng.  dron^e);  -y.] 

*  1.  Like  a  drone ;  sluggish,  lazy,  idle. 
2.  Of  a  droning  character  in  sound. 

drodk,  v.t.    [Drodk.] 

dro6k-et,  a.    [Droukit.] 

drodl,  v.i.  [A  dialectal  variant  of  drivel 
(q.v.).]  To  drivel,  to  slaver.  (Provincial  and 
American.) 

"  His  mouth  drooling  with  texts."— r.  ParJcer :  Life, 
p.  169. 

drodp,  *droup-en,  ^dro-wp-yn,  *drup- 

en,  v.i.  &  t.     [Icel.  drupa  =  to  droop,  from 
the  same  root  as  drop  (q.v.).] 
A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  hide,  to  crouch. 

"  In  this  dale  I  d/roupe  and  dare." 

Minot :  Poems,  p.  2. 

2.  To  hang,  to  bend,  or  sink  down. 

"  Inglorioua  droops  the  laurel,  dead  to  song. 
And  long  a  stainger  to  the  hero's  brow." 

Thomson :  Liberty,  i  171,  172. 


3.  To  be  dispirited  or  dejected  ;  to  lose 
heart  or  courage. 

"  '  Nay,  droop  not  yet  J '  the  warrior  said  ; 
'  Come,  let  me  give  thee  ease  and  aid  1 ' " 

Scott :  Lord  qf  the  Isles,  v.  20. 

4.  To  fail  or  sink  :  as,  The  spirits  droop. 

5.  To  languish,  to  decline. 

*'  I  droop,  with  struggling  spent. 
My  thoughts  are  on  my  sorrows  bent. '     Sandys. 

6.  To  fail,  to  decline. 

"My  fortunes  will  ever  after  droop." — Shdkesp.: 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  (Induct,  ii.). 

*  7.  To  come  to  an  end  or  close. 

"Then  day  drooped."     Tennyson:  Princess,  ii,  446. 

B.  Trwiis. :  To  allow  to  sink  or  hang  down. 

"  A  withered  vine 
That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground." 
Bhdkesp. :  1  Henry  VL,  il  5. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  to  droop  and 
to  flag,  see  Flag. 

droop  -  rumprt.  That  droops  at  the 
crupper. 

"The  sma'  d/roop-rumpVt  hunter  cattle, 
Might  aiblins  waur't  thee  for  a  brattle." 

Bv/ms :  To  His  AvZd  Mare  Maggie. 

dropped,  pa,  par,  or  a.    [Droop.] 

*dro6p'-er,  s.  ['Eng.  d/roop  ; -er,]  A  spiritless, 
dull  person. 

"  If  be  [the  historian]  be  pleasant,  he  is  noted  for  a 
ieeter ;  if  he  be  grave,  he  la  reckoned  for  a  drooper." — 
Solinshed :  Irela/nd;  Stanihia-st  to  Sir  H.  Sidneie. 

dro6p'-ihg,  *droup-lng,  ""  drowp-ing, 

pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Droop.] 

A.  As  pr,  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Hanging  down. 

2.  Bot. :  Inclining  a  little  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, so  that  the  apex  is  directed  towards 
the  horizon. 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  The  act  of  hiding  or  crouching. 

"With  drouping  onnightes." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  8,290. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  hauging  or  sinking 
down. 

drooplng-avens,  s. 

Bot. :  Geum  rivale. 

drooping-tnllp,  s, 

Bot. :  FHtillaria  meleagriSj  from  the  flower 
hanging  downwards,  and  much  resembling  a 
tulip  in  form.    (Britten  dt  Holland.) 

drodp'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  drooping;  -ly.) 
In  a  drooping,  sinking,  or  languishing 
manner. 

"  The  word  of  triumph  fainted  from  hie  tongue ; 
That  hand,  so  raised,  how  drooptngty  it  hung  I" 
Byron:  Lara,  ii.  16. 

drop,  s.  [A.S.  dropa  =  a  drop  ;  dredpian  = 
to  drop  ;  Icel.  drc^i  =  a  drop ;  d/reypa  =  to 
drop ;  Dut.  d/rop  ~  a  drop  ;  Sw.  d/roppe ;  Dan. 
draa/ie;  0.  H.  Ger.  tropfo;  Ger.  ifropfe.  From 
tiie  verb  to  dHp  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Laiiguage : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  globule  or  small  portion  of  any 
liquid  m  a  spherical  form ;  as  much  of  a 
liquid  as  falls  at  once  when  there  is  not  a 
continual  stream. 

"  Alter  dinner  he  rose,  filled  a  goblet  to  the  brim 
with  wine,  and,  holding  it  up,  asked  whether  he  had 
apilt  one  drop.'  —Macavlay  :  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  resembling  a  drop,  or  hanging 
as  a  drop  :  as,  a  pendant  of  a  chandelier,  a 
hanging  diamond  ornament  or  ear-ring,  &c. 
[II.  3  (5).] 

(2)  The  smallest  quantity  of  any  liquor. 

(3)  A  falling  trap-door  or  hatch. 

(4)  A  stage  or  platform  on  a  gallows,  con- 
trived so  as  to  fall  from  under  the  feet  of 
persons  who  are  to  be  hanged. 

"  Hear  one  story  more,  find  then  I  will  stop. 
I  dreamt  Wood  was  told  he  should  die  by  a  drop. 
So  methought  he  resolved  no  liquor  to  taste. 
For  fear  the  first  drop  might  as  well  be  his  last. 
But  dreams  aie  like  otacles ;  'tis  bard  to  explain  'em, 
For  it  proved  that  he  died  of  a  drop  at  Kilmainham." 
Sie^ft :  A  Serious  Poem  upon  William  Wood  (1725). 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Coal-trade :  A  machine  for  lowering  loaded 
coal-cars  from  a  high  staith  to  the  vessel,  to 
avoid  the  breaking  of  the  coal  by  dropping  it 
from  a  height.  It  is  a  perpendicular  lift  in 
which  the  car  is  received  in  a  movable  and 
counterpoised  cradle  which  is  lowered  and 
returned.  A  falling  leaf  is  projected  outward, 
to  bring  the  waggon  over  the  hatchway  of  the 
vessel. 


2-  Mach. :  A  swaging-hammer  which  drops 
between  guides.    [Deop-hammer.] 

3.  Architecture : 

(1)  An  ornament  depending  from  the  tri- 
glyphs  of  the  Doric  order ;  gutta. 

(2)  A  supplementary  gas-tube  to  lower  a 
gas-jet.    [Drop-light.] 

(3)  A  theatrical  stage- curtain.  [Drop-scene.] 

(4)  The  depth  of  the  hanger  by  which  shaft- 
ing is  supported  overhead. 

(5)  A  prismatic  pendant  for  a  chandelier,  to 
increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  display  by  the 
refraction  of  the  rays  of  light.  It  is  made  of 
a  glass  lump  moulded  in  pinching  tongs 

4.  Naut.  :  The  depth  of  a  sail  amidships. 

5.  Fort.  :  That  part  of  the  ditch  sunk 
deeper  than  the  rest,  at  the  sides  of  a  capon- 
niere  or  in  front  of  an  embrasure. 

6.  Foofball:  The  same  as  Dbop-kick  (q.v.). 
"The  drop  out  was  well  returned,  and  some  good 

drop-kicking  took  place." — I^ld,  Jan.  28,  1882. 
%  Drop  of  water  : 
Lapid. :  A  colourless  transparent  topaz. 

drop-box,  a. 

Weaving  :  A  shuttle-box  used  in  figure- 
weaving  looms  in  which  each  shuttle  carries 
its  own  colour.  The  box  is  vertically  adjust- 
able by  means  of  a  pattern-chain  or  otherwise 
at  the  end  of  the  shed,  and,  by  automatic 
adjustment,  the  shuttle  holding  the  required 
colour  is  brought  opposite  to  the  shed  and  so 
as  to  be  struck  by  the  picker. 

*  drop-falling,    *  drope-falUng,    s. 

The  falling  of  a  drop  of  rain. 

"  He  shal  come  doun  as  drove-falling  droppende  vp 
on  arthe." — Wycliff'e:  Ps.  Ixxi.  6. 

drop-flue,  a.  (See  the  compound.)  | 
Drop-flue  boiler :  A  boiler  in  which  the 
caloric  current  descends  by  one  or  more  steps 
or  gradations,  bringing  it  into  contact  with 
parts  of  the  boiler  in  descending  series ;  the 
object  being  to  cause  it  to  leave  the  boiler 
at  the  lower  part,  wliere  the  feed-water  is 
mtroduced. 

drop-hammer,  s.  A  hammer  in  which 
the  weight  is  raised  by  a  strap  or  similar 
device,  and  then  released  so  as  to  drop  upon 
the  object  below,  which  rests  upon  the  auviL 
It  is  used  in  swaging,  die-work,  striking  up 
sheet-metal,  jewellery,  &c.  The  hammer-strap 
is  drawn  upward  by  means  of  two  puUeys, 
which  are  brought  together  so  as  to  compress 
the  strap  between  them.  One  of  these,  the 
driving-pulley,  is  fast  upon  its  axle  and  turns 
in  fixed  bearings,  while  the  other  turns  loosely 
upon  an  eccentrically  journalled  axis,  arranged 
also  in  fixed  bearings,  but  so  as  to  be  incap- 
able of  turning  therein  except  as  force  is 
applied  to  it  to  effect  that  object.  To  one 
end  of  the  latter  shaft  there  iff  attached  a 
horizontal  arm,  the  outer  end  of  which  is 
connected  to  a  hand-lever  or  treadle  by  a  con- 
necting-rod. By  means  of  these  appliances 
the  eccentrically  journalled  shaft  can  be 
turned  at  will,  so  as  to  remove  its  roller  from 
contact  with  the  strap,  and  allow  the  hammer 
to  fall  through  any  length  of  space  desired, 
within  the  limits  of  the  machine.    (Knight.) 

drop-kick,  s. 

Football :  A  mode  of  kicking  the  ball  by 
letting  it  drop  from  the  hands,  and  kicking  it 
as  it  begins  to  rebound  from  the  ground. 

drop-light,  s. 

1,  A  means  for  placing  the  gas-burner  at 
such  elevation  as  may  be  convenient  for  read- 
ing or  work,  and  supporting  it  in  place  with- 
out extraneous  help. 

2.  A  stand  for  a  gas-burner  and  chimney, 
adapted  to  be  placed  on  a  table,  and  connect- 
ing by  an  elastic  tube  with  the  gas-pipe. 

*  drop-meal,  drop-meale,  *  drope- 

mele,  adv.     Drop  by  drop  ;  by  drops. 

"In  hire  he  heldetb  nout  one  dropemeZe." — Ancren 
JHwle,  p.  282. 

drop -meter,  s.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  out  liquid  drop  by  drop.  Other- 
wise named  a  dropping-bottle,  dropping-tube, 
burette,  pipette. 

drop-press,  s.  A  form  of  power  hammer, 
not  uncommonly  called  a  press,  and  used  for 
swaging  as  well  as  for  ordinary  forging.  [Drop- 
hammer,  Dead-stroke  Hammer.  ] 


boil,  bo^;  poilt,  j^^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^t.     ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin :  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.  -cious,  -tious,  -sions  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  del. 
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drop— dropping 


*  drop-ripe«  u,.  So  ripe  as  to  be  ready  to 
drop  off  the  tree. 

"  The  fruit  was  uow  drop-ripe,  we  may  say,  and  fell 
by  a  shake."— Crerii/ie  ;  MwcelL,  iv.,  274. 

drop-roller,  s. 

Print. :  A  roller  dropping  at  intervals  to 
draw  in  a  sheet  of  paper  to  the  press 

drop-seed,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  plant,  Miihlenhergia  diffusa,  or 
American  grass.    {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

drop-scene,  s. 

1  Lit.  (&  Theat. :  A  permanent  scene  or 
curtain  suspended  on  pulleys,  which  is  let 
down  to  conceal  the  stage  between  the  several 
pieces  played,  or  the  acts  of  any  one  piece  ; 
called  also  the  Act-drop. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  acts  as  a  screen. 
"  I  wished,  if  posaible,  to  take  you  behind  the  drop- 
scene  oi  the  BenBe9."—Tffndall :  Fragments  of  Science, 
vii.  129. 

*  drop-serene,  s.  A  literal  translation 
of  the  Latin  gutta  serena.  [Gutta.]  Other- 
wise called  Amaurosis  (q.v.) 

"  So  thick  a  drop-serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs." 
i  Milton.  I'.  L:  iii.  25. 

drop-stone»  s.  Spar  formed  iuto  the 
shape  or  form  of  drops. 

drop-table,  s.  A  machine  for  lowering 
or  raising  weights,  as  in  tlie  hatchways  and 
cellar-ways  of  city  warehouses.  A  machine  for 
withdrawing  carriage  and  locomotive  wheels 
from  their  axles.     {Knight.) 

drop-tin,  «.     Fine  tin. 

drop-wort,  &- 

Botany : 

1.  Spirma,  Jilipendula,  so  named,  according 
to  Coles,  from  its  employment  in  cases  of 
strangury.    {Britten  &  Holkind.) 

2.  CEnanthe  Jistulosa,  also  called  "Water  Drop- 
wort. 

^  (1)  Hemlock  dropwort : 
Bot. :  CEnanflie  crocata. 
<2)  Water  dropwort : 
Bot, :  CEnanthe  Jistulosa. 

drop,  *  drop-pen.  v.t.  &  i.    [Drop,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  let  or  cause  to  fall  in  drops  or  small 
globules,  as  a  liquid  ;  to  distil. 

"Herbea  groweth  theron.  that  d 
Trevisa,  i.  101. 

(2)  To  allow  to  fall  in  drops,  or  like  a  drop. 
"  Wben  the  stern  eyes  of  heroes  dropped  a  tear." 

Pope :  Homer's  Odyssey,  xi,  644. 

(3)  To  allow  to  fall,  to  let  fall. 

"The  Highlauders  dropped  their  plaids."— 5/acai(- 
Zay :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xiii. 

*  (4)  To  allow  drops  to  fall  on  ;  to  stain  or 
dirty  with  drops. 

"Droppe  nat  thi  brest  withe  sawsc  ne  withe  potage." 
Babies  Book,  p.  30. 

(5)  To  bedrop,  to  speckle,  to  variegate,  or 
sprinkle  with  drops. 

"Oraporting,  with  quick  glance, 
Show  to  the  sun  their  wavedcoata.  dropped  with  gold." 
Milton  :  P.  L.,  vii.  405,  406. 

(6)  To  lower,  to  depress,  to  let  down. 

"  Bob  "Roy'dropped  his  point,  and  congratulated  bis 
adversary  on  having  been  the  first  man  who  ever  drew 
blood  from  him.."Scott :  Jiob  Roy.    (Introd.) 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  let  drop,  to  send  out,  to  emit. 

■"  But  all  was  false  and  hollow  ;  though  his  tongue 
Dropped  mauna,  and  could  make  the  worst  appear 
The  better  reason."  Milton :  P.  L.,  ii.  112-14. 

(2)  To  utter,  to  direct. 

"Sou  of  man,  set  thy  face  toward  the  south,  anddro/* 
thy  word  toward  the  south." — Ezek.  xx.  46. 

(3)  To  let  go,  to  dismiss,  to  omit,  to  cease  to 
use. 

"[They]  dropped  all  ceremony  and  all  titles."  — 
JSIacaulay  :  Eist.  Eng.,  ch,  xv. 

(4)  To  give  up,  to  cease  or  desist  from. 
"After  having  given  this  judgment  in  its  favour, 

they  suddenly  dropt  the  pursuit.'  —S/tarp  .■  Surgery.    . 

(5)  To  give  up  intercourse  or  dealing  with. 

"  She  drilled  him  on  to  ftve-aud-fif  ty,  and  will  drop 
him  in  his  old  age-" — Addison. 

(6)  To  allow  to  vanish,  cease,  or  come  to  an 
end. 

"  Opinions,  like  fashions,  always  descend  from  those 
of  quality  to  the  middle  sort,  and  thence  to  the  vulgar, 
where  they  are  dropped  and  vanish." — Sioifo. 


(7)  To  allow  a  person  to  alight  from  a  car- 
riage. 

(S)  To  utter  slightly  or  casually,  not  for- 
mally. 

"It  might  perhaps  have  been  thought  that  those 
words  had  dropped  from  his  pen  without  any  definite 
meaning,"— J/«cci«i£ti/:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi, 

^  (9)  To  insert  indirectly  or  by  way  of  di- 
gression. 

"  St.  Paul's  epistles  contain  nothing  but  points  of 
Christian  instruction,  amongst  which  he  seldom  fails 
to  drop  in  the  gi-eat  and  distiuguiahing  doctrines  of 
our  holy  religion." — Locka. 

(10)  To  write  in  an  informal  manner ;  as,  To 
drop  a  line  to  a  friend. 

(11)  To  lose  in  gambling  or  betting.  {Slang.) 

(12)  To  bear  a  foal. 

"  Not  havintr  been  bom  {I  beg  her  pardon,  dropped) 
in  a  racing  stable."—//.  Kingsley  :  Raoenshoe,   ch.  v. 

II.  Football :  To  win  or  score  a  goal  by  a 
drop-kick  (q.v.). 

"  He  had  a  splendid  chance  of  dropping  a  goal."— 
Fieid,  Jau.  28.  1S82. 

T[  To  drop  anchor  : 
Naut. :  To  anchor. 

"  Has  dropp'd  her  anchor  and  her  canvass  furled." 
Cowper ;  CJiarity,  443, 

B.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  fall  in  drops  or  small  portions,  as  a 
liquid. 

"He  loved  the  world  that  hated  him  ;  the  tear 
That  drapped  upon  his  Bible  was  sincere." 

Cowper  .\Hope,  574,  675. 

(2)  To  let  drops  fall,  to  drip. 

'  "  Beneath  a  rock  he  sighed  alone. 
And  cold  l/yc£eu9  wept  from  every  dropping  atoue." 
Dryden :  Virgil ;  Eel.  x.  22,  23. 

*  (3)  To  weep. 

"  With  an  auspicious  and  a  dropping  eye." 

Shakesp, :  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

*  (4)  To  discharge  itself  in  drops. 

"  The  heavens  also  dropped  at  the  presence  of  God." 
— Psalm  Ixviii.  8. 

(5)  To  fall ;  to  descend  to  the  ground  sud- 
denly. 

"  Philosophers  conjecture  that  you  dropped  from  the 
moon,  or  one  of  the  stars.' — Swift :  G-uUiver's  Travels. 

{G)  To  fall  from  over-ripeness. 
' '  So  mayst  thou  live,  till,  like  rii>e  fruit,  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  535,  536. 

(7)  To  collapse  suddenly,  to  fall  together. 
"Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down," 

Coleridge:  Ancient  MaHner,  ii. 

(8)  To  be  lowered  or  depressed ;  to  sink,  to 
fall  lower. 

"  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick. 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop." 

Shakasp.  :  Tempest,  i.  4. 

(9)  To  fall,  faint,  or  give  in  from  fatigue. 

"Not  a  few  Highlander's  dropped;  and  the  clans 
grew  impatient."— J/ocauia^ :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xv, 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  fall  suddenly  in  death  ;  to  be  struck 
down  by  death,  to  die. 

"  Nothing,  says  Seneca,  so  soon  reconciles  us  to  the 
thoughts  of  our  own  death,  as  the  mosiwct  of  one 
friend  after  another  dropping  round  \iA."~Digby  to 
Pope. 

(2)  To  fall  gently  asleep. 

"  The  mother  beautiful  was  brought. 
Then  dropt  the  child  asleep." 

LongfeUow  :  Two  Locks  of  Hair. 

(3)  To  fall  away  from  or  desert  a  cause. 

(4)  To  be  uttered,  to  fall  gently. 

"  I  grieve  that,  in  your  presence,  from  ray  tongue 
Too  much  of  frailty  hath  already  dropped." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  iiL 

(5)  To  cease,  to  be  dismissed. 

"  While  question  rose 
And  answer  flowed,  the  fetters  of  reserve 
\Dropped  from  our  minds." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

(6)  To  cease,  to  give  over,  to  fall ;  as.  The 
wind  dropped. 

(7)  To  come  to  an  end,  to  be  neglected  or 
passed  by,  to  cease  ;  as,  The  conversation 
dropped. 

"  I  beard  of  threats  occasioned  by  my  verses  ;  I  sent 
to  acquaint  them  wliere  I  was  to  be  found,  and  so  it 
dropped." — Pope. 

(8)  To  come  or  call  unexpectedly,  and  with- 
out ceremony.     (Followed  by  in.) 

"He  could  never  make  any  figure  in  company,  but 
hy  giving  disturbance  at  his  entry ;  and  therefore 
takes  cure  to  drop  in  when  lie  thinks  you  ai'e  just 
seated,"— Spefitofor,  No.  448. 

^  (9)  To  fall  short  of  a  mark. 

"  Often  it  drops  or  ovei-ahoots  by  the  disproportions 
of 'distance  or  application."- CoH/en 
*"(10)  To  submerge,  to  plunge,  to  drown, 

"  In  our  own  filth  drop  our  elear  judgments," 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  tt  Cleopatra,  lit.  13. 


II,  Naut. :  To  be  deep  in  extent ;  as.  Her 
main  topsail  drops  seventeen  yards. 

«r  (1)  To  drop  astern  : 

Naut. :  To  move  or  pass  towards  the  stem 
or  back;  to  reduce  speed,  so  as  to  allow 
another  to  pass  ahead. 

(2)  To  drop  down: 

Naut.  :  To  sail  down  a  river  towards  the  sea. 

(3)  To  drop  down  on  or  iiporu  a  person:  To 
find  fault  with  him,  to  reprove. 

(4)  To  drop  in  :  To  make  an  unexpected  or 
informal  visit. 

(5)  To  drop  in  for :  To  come  in  for  or  obtain 
unexpectedly. 

(6)  To  drop  off:  To  fall  gently  and  gradually 
asleep.    {Colloquial.) 

"  Kvery  time  I  dropped  off  for  a  moment  a  new 
noise  woke  ime." — Mark  Twain:  a.  Tramp  Abroad, 
ch,  xiii. 

"^  drdp'-leSS,  a.    [Eng.  drop;  -less.]     So  fine 
that  there  are  no  appreciable  drops. 

"  Ye  that  now  cool  her  fleece  with  dropless  damp." 
Coleridge:  The  Picture. 

*  drop'-let,  s.     [Eng.  drop,  and  dimin.  suff. 
-let.]    A  little  drop. 

"  Thou  abhorr'dst  in  us  our  human  griefs, 
Scorned  our  brine's  flow,  and  those  our  droplets,  which 
From  niggard  nature  fall."       Shakesp. :  Timun,  v,  4. 

*  drop'-ling,  s.      [Eng.  drop,  and  dim.  suff. 
-ling.]    A  little  drop. 

"  It  is  a  dropUng  of  the  EtemaU  Fount." 

Sylvester:  Quatrains  of  Pibrac,  st.  xiii. 

dropped,  dropt,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Drop,  v.] 

drop'-per,  s     [Eng.  drop  ;  -er.  ] 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  ,Oue  who  or  that  which 
drops. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Agric.  :  One  form  of  a  reaping-machine 
in  which  the  grain  falls  upon  a  slatted  plat- 
form, which  is  dropped  occasionally  to  deposit 
the  gavel  upon  the  ground.  (Sieberling's 
patent.)  Simultaneously  with  the  bringing 
into  action  of  the  dropper,  a  cut-off  is  brought 
down  to  arrest  the  falling  grain  till  the  plat- 
form is  reinstated. 

2.  Mining :  A  divaricating  vein,  which 
leaves  the  main  lode  ;  or  a  lode  which  assumes 
a  vertical  direction, 

drop'-ping,  pr.  par.,  n.,  &  s.    [Drop,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Falling,  sinking,  descending. 

"The  dropping  head  first  tumbled  to  the  plain," 
Pope  :  Homer's  Iliad,  xiv.  546. 

2.  Dripping,  dropping  water. 

3.  Desultory,  not  continuous,  irregular  :  as 
a  dropping  fire  of  musketry, 

4.  The  same  as  Droppy  (q.v.). 

"  A  misty  May,  and  a  dropping  June, 
Brings  the  bonny  land  of  Moray  aboon." 

SJtaw :  History  of  Moray,  p.  151. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally :  - 

(1)  The  act  or  state  of  falling  in  drops  ;  a 
distilling. 

(2)  That  which  drops  or  falls  in  drops. 
".Thrifty  wench  acra^ies  kitchen-stuff. 

And  barrelling  the  droppings  and  the  snuff 
Of  wasting  caudles."  Donne. 

(3)  The  act  of  omitting,  leaving  off,  or  dis- 
continuing. 

"That  change  consisting  chiefly  in  the  rfroppin^  of 
the  terminations."- Sfceai.-    Introd.   to   Chaucer   (sd. 
Bell). 
*  2.  Fig. :  The  last  remains  ;  the  refuse,  the 
dregs. 

"  strain  out  the  last  dull  droppings  of  your  sense. 
And  rliyme  with  all  the  rage  of  impotence." 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Criticism,  607,  COS. 

JI.  Football :  The  act  of  kicking  the  ball 
with  drop-kicks. 

"  Some  long  dropping  soon  took  place  bj^the  Swindon 
men."— Field,  Jan,  28,  1882. 

dropping-bottle,  b. 

Chem.  :  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for 
supplying  very  small  quantities  to  test  tubes, 
&c. 

dropplng-tube,  p.  A  tube  open  at  both 
ends,  the  lower  aperture  being  quite  small. 
The  tube  being  charged  with  liquid,  the  finger 
is  closed  upon  the  upper  end,  and  is  then 
relaxed  to  such  extent  as  to  allow  the  liquid 
to  exude  in  drops  from  the  lower  end.     It 


fate,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f£ill,  father ;  we,  wet>  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


droppingly— drouthiness 
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is  a  small  velinche.  The  dropping-bottle, 
pipette,  burette,  and  drop -meter  have  a 
similar  purpose. 

*  drop'-pJhg-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  dropping ;  -ly.] 
Ill  drops,  drop  by  drop. 

drop'-p^,  a.  [Eng.  drop;  -y.]  Applied  to 
weather  -with  occasional  and  seasonable 
showers. 

drop'-Sl-Cal,  a.    [Eng.  dropsy;  -c  connective, 
and  Eng.  a*dj.  suff.  -al.\ 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Suffering  from  dropsy ;  inclined  to  dropsy. 
"The  diet  of  iiephritick  ftiid  dropsical  peraous  ought 

to  l>e  such  aa  is  opposite  to.  and  aubdueth,  the  alkal- 
esceut  uature  of  the  i^alts  iu  the  lieram  of  the  blood."— 
^rbathnot :  On  Aliments. 

2.  Resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of  dropsy. 
*  II.  Fig. :  Inflated. 

^op'-si-Cal-neas,  s.  [Eng,  dropsical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dropsical. 


drop'-Sied,  a.    [Eng.  dropsy  ;  -ed.^ 

1.  Lit.  (£•  Med. :  Suffering  from  or  affected 
with  dropsy. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Inflated,  imuaturally  increased. 
■"  Where  great  addition  swells,  and  virtue  none, 

It  is  a  dropsied  honour  :  good  alone 
Is  good  without  a  name." 

Shakesp.  :  AlCs  Well  that  Ends  Well.  ii.  3. 

drop'-sjr,    *  drop-sie,  *  y-drop-i-sie,  s. 

[A  shortened  form  for  ydropsie,  from  0.  Fr. 
hydrnpisie,  from  Lat  Tiydropisis,  from  Gr. 
■uSpwirto-ts  (hudropisis),  from  vSpuixjj  (hudrops), 
genit.  vdpwTTos  {kudroiws)  =  dropsy,  a  word 
formed  from  v&mp  (Jiudor)  =  water,  without 
any  composition  with  *}/  (Liddell  &  ScoU).'\ 
i[Ydropisie.] 

1.  Ued.  :  The  accumulation  of  watery  fluid 
in  the  areolar  tissue  or  serous  cavities.  General 
dropsy  is  called  Anasarca  (q.v.).  Other  forms 
are  Ascites  (q.v.),  Renal,  Cardiac,  Hepatic, 
and  Dropsy  from  pressure  of  tumours  on 
veins,  or  coa^ula  in  veins.  When  it  occurs  in 
a  cavity,  hydro  is  prefixed,  as  hydrocephalus, 
hydrothorax.  There  is  also  spurious  dropsy, 
as  in  bursse  and  hydrocele  (q..v.). 

3.  Bot. :  A  disease  in  plants  caused  by  an 
excess  of  water. 

*  dropsy -dry,    ^  dropsy -drle,    a. 

Thirsty  through  dropsy. 

' '  Many  dropsy-drie  f orbeare  to  drlnke 
Because  tney  know  their  ill  'twould  agrgravate." 
Davies  :  Microcosmos,  p.  25. 

dropt,  jjre(.  &Qpa.  par.    [Drop,  v.] 

dros^^h'-ka,  s.    [Drosky.] 

dros'-er-a,  s.  [Or.  Spoo-epos  ((?roseros)=  dewy, 
from  Bp6(T0';  (drosos)  =  dew.  So  named  because 
these  plants  are  covered  with  glandular  hairs, 
looking  like  minuce  dew  drops.] 

Bot. :  Sundew,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  typical 
one  of  the  order  Droseracese.  Styles  three  to 
five,  so  divided  as  to  look  like  six  to  ten ; 
capsule  one-celled,  many-seeded.  The  species 
are  numerous,  and  widely  distributed  over 
the  globe.    Three  occur  in  Britain  :  Drosera 


L  Flower. 


DROSERA. 

2.  Stamens  and  Ovary. 


rotundifolia,  the  Common  Sundew,  has  leaves 
obovate  or  orbicular,  as  broad  as  long.  It  is 
common  in  Britain.  It  is  found  in  Epping 
Forest  in  bogs.  D.  longifolia,  the  Oblong 
Sundew,  has  leaves  obovate-oblong,  three  or 
four  times  as  long  as  broad,  and  it  is  less 
common.  B.  anglica,  the  English  Sundew,  is 
found  more  frequently  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land than  in  England.    Its  leaves  are  linear 


spathulate,  five  or  more  times  as  long  as 
broad.  -  The  glandular  hairs  on  the  leaves 
[see  etym.]  when  touched  by  insects  hold  them 
fast,  and  the  neighbouring  hair  bend  over  and 
inclose  the  prey,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  the  tentacles  of  a  sea-anemone.  A  diges- 
tive fluid  is  secreted  by  the  plant,  and  the 
nutritious  parts  of  the  insect  are  absorbed 
and  the  non-nutritious  portion  rejected.  D. 
rotundifolia  is  used  in  Italy  to  make  a  liquor 
called  rossoli.  It  is  acrid,  and  has  been  ap- 
plied to  corns,  bunions,  and  warts.  Several 
foreign  species  of  the  genus  are  said  to  furnish 
a  yellow  pigment  used  in  dyeing. 

dros-er-a'-^e-se,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  droser{a) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj   suff.  ■ace(s.] 

Bot.  :  Sundews,  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Berberales.  It  consists  of 
delicate  herbaceous  x^lants,  often  covered  with 
glands.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  with  stipulary 
fringes  and  circinate  vernation.  The  pednncles 
when  young  are  also  circinate.  Sepals  five, 
equal  persistent,  imbricated  in  sestivatiou  ; 
petals  five,  hypogynous,  also  imbricated  ; 
stamens,  once,  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  as 
many  as  the  petals ;  styles  three  to  five  ;  cap- 
sule three-  to  five-valved  ;  seeds  indefinite  in 
number.  Found  all  over  the  world.  Known 
genera,  seven  ;  species  (in  1854)  ninety  (Lind- 
ley);  (in  1870)  110  {Hooker).    [Drosera.] 

dros'-k^,  s.     IRuss.  drojici,  a  dimin.  of  drogi 
=  a  kind  of  caniage.]  A  Russian  and  Prussiau 


four-wheeled  vehicle  in  which  the  passengers 
ride  astride  a  bench,  their  feet  resting  on  bars 
near  the  ground.    It  has  no  top. 

dro-som'-et-er,  s.  [Gr.  3pdtro?  (drosos)  =^ 
dew,  and  fxerpov  (tnetron)  =  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  dew 
that  collects  on  the  surface  of  a  body  exposed 
to  the  open  air  during  the  night.  Weidler's 
instrument  was  a  bent  balance,  wliich  marked 
in  grains  the  additional  weight  acquired  by  a 
piece  of  glass  (or  a  pan)of  certain  dimensions, 
owing  to  the  globules  of  dew  adhering  thereto ; 
on  the  other  end  of  tlie  balance  was  a  pro- 
tected weight.  Another  drosometer  is  sub- 
stantially like  a  rain-gauge.  Wells's  drosometer 
was  a  tussock  of  wool  weighed  when  dry,  and 
again  after  the  accession  of  dew. 

dross,  *  dros,  *  drosse,  s.    [A.S.  dros,  from 
dreosan  =  to   fall ;    Goth,  driiisan  ;  cf.   Dan. 
droesem  =  dregs  ;  Ger.  dr^isen  =  drugs,  dr^ise  = 
ore  decayed  by  the  weather.    {Skeat.)] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Liteiully  : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
"  Some  scummed  the  droit  that  from  the  metal  came, 
Some  stirred  the  molten  ore  with  ladles  gi'eat, 
And  every  one  did  swiuk,  and  every  one  did  sweat." 
Spenuer :  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  36. 

*  (2)  Bust ;  incrustation  upon  metals. 

"An  emperor  hid  under  a  crust  of  dross,  after 
cleaiisinK,  has  appeared  with  all  his  titles  fresh  and 
beautiful.  "—./I  (Wi«oji. 

*  (3)  Refuse  of  corn. 

"  Drosse  of  come.    Acus." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*  (4)  Refuse  or  rubbish  of  any  kind. 

'*  Drosse  or  fylthe  where  of  byt  be.  Ruscum,  rus- 
ciiltnn." — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  utterly  waste,  useless, 
and  worthless ;  refuse. 

"  Hone,  aweet  Hope,  has  set  me  free 
And  made  all  pleasures  else  mere  dross  to  me." 
Cowper :  Hope,  536,  537. 

II.  Metall. :  The  scum,  scoria,  slag,  or  recre- 
ment resulting  from  the  melting  of  metals 
combined  with  extraneous  matter. 

IT  For  the  diff'erence  between  dross  and  dregs, 
see  Dregs. 
*  dros'-sell,    s.      [Etym.   doubtful ;    perhaps 
connecte'd  with  0.  Eng  drecche  (q.v.).]  A  slut, 
a  hussy 

"  Now  dwells  each  drosseU  in  her  glasse 
When  I  was  young.  I  wot  .  .  . 
A  bulb  or  paile  of  water  cleere, 
Stoode  ua  iusteede  of  glas." 

Warner:  Albions  England,  c.  xlvii. 


drdss'-i-ness,  a.     [Eng.  drossy ;  -iiess.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  drossy ; 
feculence,  foulness,  impurity. 

2.  Fig. :  Foulness,  impurity. 

"The  furnace  of  affliction  refines  iia  from  earthly 
drossinets,  and  softens  us  for  the  impression  of  God's 
stamp." — Boyle. 

^  dross'-less,  a.  [Eng.  dross;  -less.']  Free 
from  dross,  pure,  clean. 

dros'-sy",  a.    [Eng.  dross;  -y.] 

L  Lit. ;  Full  of  or  containing  dross ;  im- 
pure. , 

"  So  doth  the  Are  the  drosxij  gold  refine." 

Dairies:  Immort.  of  the  Soul. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Impure,  foul,  worthless. 

"  Many  more  of  the  same  breed,  that,  I  know,  the 
drossy  age  dotes  ow."— Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

2.  Gross  in  body  ;  corpulent.    (Scotch.) 

*  drot^h'-el,  s.    [Dretchel.]    An  idle  wench, 

a  sloven,  a  slut. 

^  drot-en,  *  drot-yn,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.]   To  stutter,  to  stammer. 

"  Drotyii  yn  speche.     Traulo." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*  drot-er,  ^drot-are,  s.  [Eng.  drot{en);  -er.] 
A  stammerer,  a  stutterer. 

"Drotare.    Traalics,  tr aula."— Prompt.  Parv. 

*  drot-ing,  "*  drot-ynge,  6".  [Drote;;.]  Stam- 
mering, stuttering. 

"  Drotynge.    Traulatus."— Prompt.  Pare. 

*  drot-ing-ly,  *  drot-yng-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
doting;  -ly.]  In  a  stammering,  stuttering 
manner. 

"  Drotyngly.    Traule." — Prompt.  Paro. 

droi^d,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  cod-fish. 

"The  flsh  are  awful ;  half-a-guinea  (or  a  cod's  head, 
and  no  bigger  thau  the  drouds  the  t-ad^'ers  bring  fruiii 
Ayr,  at  a  shilling  and  eigbteen-jjenoe  a  piece."— /Jittt,'/-- 
wooas  Magazine  (J  une,  1823|,  p.  2G9. 

2.  A  sort  of  wattled  box  for  catching  her- 
rings. 

3.  A  lazy,  awkward  person. 

"  Folk  xiitied  her  heavy  handful  of  audi  a  droiid."— 
Oalt:  Annals  of  the  Parish,  ji.  3^6, 

*  droiigli,  i)re£.  of  v.    [Draw,  u.] 

drought  (gli  silent),  ^droght,  ^droghtc, 

*  droghthe,      *  drougth,     ^  drouth, 

*  drughthe,  *  drugte,  s.  [A.S.  ilmgadhc, 
drugodhe,  from  drugian  =  to  be  dry,  from 
dryge  =  dry.] 

1.  Dry  weather ;  a  want  or  absence  of 
rain. 

"  To  drawe  a  feld  my  donge 
The  while  the  droghte  lasteth." 

P.  Plowman,  4,337. 

2.  Thirst ;  want  of  drink. 

"  One,  whose  drought 
Yet  scarce  allayed,  still  eyes  the  current  stream. 
Whose  liquid  murmur  beard  new  thii-at  excites." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  vli.  60-8. 

3.  A  scarcity,  a  dearth. 

"A  drought  of  Christian  writers  caused  a  deartli  of 
all  history," — Fuller:  Church  History. 

f  drought-weed,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  Green  Goosefoot  of  Nemnich, 
which  Britten  and  Holland  think  may  perhaiis 
be  Chenopodium  album. 

droilghf  -  i  -  ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
droughty;  -iiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  droughty  or  dry,  for  want  of  rain  or 
drink. 

dro^ght^-y  (ff7i  silent),  *  drow-thy,  a.  [Eng. 

droioth  ;  -y.l 

1,  Dry ;  without  or  wanting  rain  ;  parched. 
"  Through  all  the  droughty  summer  day 

From  out  their  substance  issuing  maintain." 
Wordsworth ;  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

2.  Dry,  thirsty. 

"  So  that  I  now  began  to  think, 
B'ing  drowthy,  on  a  little  drink." 

Hudibras  Jledivivus,  pt.  vii.  ITO. 

drouk,  v.t.  lA  non-nasalized  form  of  drench 
(q.v.).]    To  drench. 

droiik'-it,  a.    [Drouk.]    Drenched. 

"  Sair  droukit  was  she,  puir  thing,  sae  I  e'en  put  a 
gl.'wa  of  sherry  in  her  water-gruel."— ;ito«.-  Antiquary, 
ch.  ix, 

*drouin'-y,  a,  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf,  drovy.] 
Troubled,  muddy. 

*  drouth,  s.    [Drought.] 

*  dro^th'-i-ness,  s.    [Droughtiness.] 


bSil,  hS^:  poiit,  jowl;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ghin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e;yist.    ph  =f. 
■clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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drouthy— drub 


dr^'-th3^,  a.  [Droughty.]  Scotch  for 
droughty ;  thirsty. 

drove,  pret.  of  v.     [Drive,  v.] 

drove,  *drof,  s.  [A.S.  drdf;  from  drifan=z 
to  drive  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  herd  or  collection  of  cattle  driven  ; 
also  sometimes  applied  to  a  number  of  sheep, 
swine,  &;c.,  driven. 

"  And  80  commanded  he  the  second,  and  the  third, 
and  all  that  followed  the  droves."— Qen.  xxiii.  19. 

(2)  A  road  for  driving  cattle. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  Applied  to  any  collection  of  animals. 

"  The  Bounda  and  seas,  with  all  their  ftnny  drove. 

Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  moixice  move." 

Milton :  Comus,  115,  IIG. 

(2)  A  crowd,  a  mass,  a  herd  of  people. 
"Doorfl,  adorned  with  plated  brass, 
Where  droves,  aa  at  a  city  gate,  may  pass." 

C.  Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  vii. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Agric. :  A  narrow  channel  or  drain  used 
for  the  irrigation  of  land. 

2.  Masonry : 

(1)  A  hroad-edged  chisel  used  by  stone- 
masons. 

(2)  A  mode  of  parallel  tooling  by  perpen- 
dicular fluting  on  the  face  of  hard  stones. 

drove,  v.t.  [Drove,  s.,  II.  2  (1).]  To  hew 
stones  for  building  by  means  of  a  broad-pointed 
instrument.    {Scotch. ) 

droved,  «.     [Eng.  droi<e) ;  -ed.] 
Masonry :  Tooled. 
^  (1)  Droved  ashlar : 

Masonry:  Chiselled  or  random-tooled  ashlar, 
an  inferior  kind  of  hewn  work  used  in  building. 

(2)  Droved  and  troached : 

Masonry :  A  term  applied  to  work  that  has 
been  first  rough-hewn  and  then  tooled  clean. 

(3)  Droved  and  striped  : 

Masonry :  A  term  applied  to  work  that  is 
first  droved  and  then  formed  into  shallow 
grooves  or  stripes,  with  a  half  or  three-quarter- 
inch  chisel,  having  the  droved  interstices 
prominent. 

*  drov'-en,  pa.  par.    [Drive,  v.] 

droV-er,  &.     [Eng.  drov(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  drives  cattle  to  market. 

2.  A  cattle-dealer  who  buys  cattle  in  one 
market  to  sell  in  another. 

"  Why,  that's  spoken  like  an  honest  driver  :  bo  they 
sell  bullocks." — Shakesp. :  Much  A  do  about  Nothing,  iL  2. 

*3.  A  boat. 
"  And  saw  hie  drove  drive  along  the  stream." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.  IIL  viii.  22. 

drov'-i^g  (1),  s.     [Drove  (1),  v.'] 

Masonry :  The  same  as  Tooling  (q.v.). 

*  drov'-ing  (2),  *drov-inge,  a.    [Drove  (2), 

■u,]    Trouble. 

"  In  my  droving  Lauerd  called  I." 

Early  -Eng.  Psalter :  Ps.  xvii  7. 

*  dro-vy ,  *  dro-vl,  a.  [A.S.  drof—  dirty  ;  O.S. 

drobhi ;  O.  H.  Ger.  trnobi.]      Turbid,  muddy, 
thick. 

"  He  is  like  to  an  bora  tliat  aekith  rather  to  drynke 

drovy  water  and  trouble."— CTiawcer  ;  Parson's  Tale, 

p.  S88. 

dr^T^  (1),  s.     [Droll.]   An  imp,  an  elf,  a  goblin. 

€LrS^ (^),  s.  Drizzle;  mizzling  rain;  n  cold 
mist. 

"  Ont  o'  ane's  warm  bed  at  this  time  o'  night,  and  a 
Bort  o'  draw  in  the  air  besides."  — Sco(«.'  Jiob  Roy, 
ch,  xxii. 

*  dr^\^l,  v.L  [Probably  connected  with  dn-awl 
(q.v.).]     To  utter  mournfully. 

"  0  sons  and  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  drowl  out  an 
elegy  for  good  King  Josias."— ffactef .-  Life  of  Williams. 
ii.  224.    (haviea. ) 

dr6^^  "^droun,  *drowne,  v.i.  ku  [A.S. 
druncnian  =  to  be  drowned  ;  from  dntnceii, 
pa.  par.  of  drincan  =  to  drink  (q.v.).] 

A,  Intrans.  :  To  be  suffocated  in  water  or 
other  liquid  ;  to  perish  by  drowning. 

"  Alle  that  deth  moght  dryghe  drowned  ther  iinie." 
Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness.  372. 

B.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  suffocate  in  water  ;  to  deprive  of  life 
by  submersion  in  water  or  other  liquid. 


2.  To  overwhelm  with  or  in  water  ;  to  flood. 

"  If  flood  waters  were  not  in  some  measure  controlled 
by  weirs,  even  when  drowTied." — Field,  Jan.  28,  1882, 

3.  To  overflow,  to  deluge,  to  inundate. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  overcome,  to  overwhelm,  to  overpower. 
"The  moans  of  the  sick  were  drowned  by  the  bias- 

phemy  and  ribaldry  of  their  comrades."— Macaulay  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  To  put  an  end  to  ;  as.  To  drown  care. 
"And  while  their  babes  in  sleep  their  sorrows  drown. 

Sad  parents  watch  the  remnants*  of  their  store. 

Dryden  :  Annus  Mirubills,  cclii. 

3.  To  immerse,  to  plunge  deeply,  to  sleep. 

"  Most  men  being  in  sensual  pleasures  droioned. 
It  seems  their  souls  but  in  their  sensea  are. ' 

Davies :  Immort.  of  the  Soul. 

*drtfwn'-age,  s.  [Eng.  drown;  -age.]  The 
act  of  drowning  ;  the  state  of  being  drowned  ; 
submersion. 

"  Any  kind  of  drovmage  in  the  foul  water  of  our  ao- 
called  religious  or  other  controversies."— CarZyle :  Life 
of  Sterling,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

dr4$\^ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Drown.] 

drowned-levcl,  s. 

Mining :  A  depressed  level  or  drainage-gal- 
lery in  a  mine,  which  acts  on  the  principle  of 
an  inverted  siphon  ;  a  blind-level. 

dr6^rn'~er,  s.     [Eng.  drown;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  dro^vn3. 
"Idleness  [isj   enemy  of  virtue,  tie   drovmer  of 

yout'h.''—A8cham:  Toxophilus. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"A  further  discovery  was  made  by  Robert  Wallan, 
the  drowner,  or  personlii  charge  of  the  water-] neadows." 
—ArcIUBologia,  xxxiv.  259. 

dr^T^'-ing,  p^\  par.,  u,.,  &  s.    [Drown,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pff.  par.  &  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb  . 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  suffocating  in  water,  &c. ; 
the  state  of  being  drowned. 

^  When  a  person  dies  from  drowning,  the 
breathing  and  the  heart's  action  cease  en- 
tirely ;  the  eyelids  are  generally  lialf  closed, 
the  pupils  dilated  ;  the  tongue  approaches  to 
the  under  edge  of  the  lips,  which  are  covered 
with  a  frothy  mucus,  as  are  the  nostrils. 
Finally  coldness  and  pallor  of  the  surface  in- 
crease. When  one  in  whom  the  vital  spark 
may  possibly  not  yet  have  fled,  is  taken  out  of 
the  water,  two  objects  should  be  aimed  at— 
viz.,  first  to  restore  breathing,  and,  second,  to 
promote  warmth  and  circulation.  On  the 
method  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  Dr.H.  R.  Silvester, 
the  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution,  <fec., 
the  patient  is  laid  on  the  floor  or  the  ground, 
with  the  face  downwards  and  one  of  the  arms 
under  the  forehead.  The  mouth  must  then  be 
wiped  and  cleansed.  To  excite  breathing,  the 
patient  should  for  a  brief  period  be  turned  on 
the  side,  the  head  being  supported.  The  nos- 
trils should  then  be  excited  with  snuff,  harts- 
horn, and  smelling-salts,  or  the  throat  tickled 
with  a  feather.  If  no  success  follow,  imitate 
breathing  by  turning  the  body  very  gently  on 
the  side  and  a  little  beyond,  and  then  briskly 
on  the  face,  taking  but  four  or  five  seconds  for 
the  process.  Dry  the  hands  and  feet,  clothe 
the  body  with  dry  vestments,  and  enwrap  it  in 
blankets.  Dr.  Silvester's  method  is  to  draw 
forward  the  patient's  tongue  till  it  projects  be- 
yond the  lips,  remove  the  braces,  stand  at  the 
patient's  head,  gj-asp  the  arm's  just  above  the 
elbows,  draw  them  gently  and  steadily  up- 
wards above  the  head,  keep  them  stretched 
upwards  for  two  seconds,  then  press  them 
against  the  sides  of  the  chest.  Let  no  hot 
bath  be  used  unless  under  medical  direction. 
If  breathing  be  restored,  rub  the  limbs  upwards, 
using  handkerchiefs,  flannels,  &c.  Apply  hot 
flannels,  bottles  or  bladders  of  hot  water, 
heated  bricks,  &c.,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
the  armpits,  between  the  thighs,  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  &c.  Persevere  in  this  treatment  for 
some  hours.  If  the  patient  be  restored,  place 
him  in  a  warm  bed,  let  plenty  of  fresh  air  into 
the  room,  and  encouiage  sleep. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  overwhelming  or  over- 
powering. 

dro'wning-bridge,  s.  A  sluice-gate  for 
overflowing  meadows. 

driSxir^e,  *  dr<$\^ze,  s.  [Drowse,  v.]  A 
slight  or  light  sleep  or  slumber ;  a  nap. 

"  Many  a  voice  along  the  street, 
And  heel  against  the  pavement  echoing,  burst 
Their  drowse." 

Tennyson  :  Qeraint  &  Enid,  1,119-21. 


^  For  the  difference  between   drowse  and 
slee23,  see  Sleep. 
dr6^Be,  ^dnJrirze,  v.i.  &  t.    [A.S.  driisian, 
driisan;  cf.  dreosan -io  fall,  to  moum.l 

A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  or  lodk  heavj',  dull,  or  drowsy. 

•  ■  They  rather  drowsed,  and  hung  their  eyelids  down. 
Slept  in  his  face,  and  rendered  such  aspect 
As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversaries. 

Shakesp. :  1  Senry  IV.,  ia.  2. 

2.  To  slumber,  to  sleep. 

"  Spangled  with  eyes  more  numerouethan  those 
Of  Argus,  and  more  wakeful  than  to  drowse. 

^  Milton:  P.  L.y  xL  130^  131. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  drowsy,  heavy,  or  sleepy. 

"  There  gentle  sleep 
First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  eeized 
My  drowsed  senses."      Milton  :  P.  L.,  viii.  267-891 

2.  To  make  heavy  or  dull. 

"And  would  you  learn  the  spells  that  drowse  my  souTp 
Work  without  hope  draws  nectai-  in  a  sieve. 
And  hoi>e  without  au  object  cannot  live." 

Coleridge  :   Work  loitbotU  Bope. 

*  dr6^f'-i-hGd,  ''  drows-y-hed,  s.  [Eng. 
drowsy,  and  sutf.  -lied  =  hood.]  A  tendem^y  to 
sleep  ;  drowsiness. 

"  The  royal  virgin  shook  off  droumJied  ,- 
And  rising  forth  out  of  her  baser  boure,. 
Looked  for  her  kuight"  ,    ■  - 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  u.  <- 

dr6^§'-i-l3^.  adv.     [Eng.  drowsy;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  drowsy  or  sleepy  manner ;  like  one 
heavy  with  sleep. 

"  What,  thou  speak'at  drowsily  ? 
Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not ;  thou  art  overwatched. 
Shakesp. :  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  6. 

2.  Sluggishly,    lazily,    without    spirit    or 
energy. 

"  Slothf  ully  and  drowsily  sit  down  "—Raleigh. 

dro^-§i-ness,  *  drow-si-nesse,  s.   [Eng. 

drowsy;  -ness.] 

1.  A   tendency  to   sleep ;   heaviness   with 
sleep ;  sleepiness. 

"  In  deep  of  night,  when  drowtinets 
Hath  locked  up  mortal  sense." 

Milton :  Arcades,  61,  ea 

2.  Idleness,  sluggishness,  laziness,  want  of 
spirit  or  energy. 

"  It  falleth  out  well,  to  shake  off  your  drowdness," 
—Bacon :  Holy  War. 

dro^-fy,  dro^'-zy,  a,   [Eng.  dmusfe);  -y.} 

1.  Inclined   to    sleep,   heavy   with   sleep, 

sleepy. 

"  '  I  will  hear  your  song  sublime 
Some  other  time. 
Says  the  drotvsy  monarch,  yawning." 

Longfellow :  Musician's  TaZe,  ■». 

2.  Disposing  to  sleep  or  drowsiness. 

"  And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name." 

Shakesp.  :  Himry  V.,  iv.  (ChoruH). 

3.  Dull,  sluggish,  lethargic,  stupid. 

"If  he  is  of  a  quiet  disposition,  he  is  in  danger o4 
sinking  into  a  servile,  sensual,  drowsy  parasite."— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  drowsy-evil,  a.    Lethargy. 

'  ■  They  that  have  the  disease  called  Letharpus,  or  the 
drowsy-evil."— Toudistone  of  Complexions,  p.  126. 

*drowsy-fliglited,  u..  Bringing  drowsi- 
ness or  sleep. 

"  The  drowsy-flighted  steeds 
That  draw  the  litter  of  close-curtained  sleep." 

Milton :  Comits,  553,  554. 

*  drowsy-head,  s.  A  drowsy-headed  person  ; 
one  that  is  dull  and  sluggish. 

drowsy-headed,  a.  Sleepy,  dull,  slug- 
gish, lethargic. 

"Solomon  ...  so  elegantly  characterizeth  the. 
drowsy-headed  slu^ards  that  no  character  in  Theo- 
pLi-astus  is  more  graithically  described." — FotTierby  r 
Atheomastix. 

*  dro^,  v.i.    [Droil.]    To  labour. 

"  He  which  can  in  office  drudge  and  drop." 

Gascoigne  :  Steele  Glasse,  p.  6& 

*  dro^le,  v.i.     [Droil.] 

driib,  v.t.  --[A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  drepen  =■ 
to  beat ;  A.S.  drepan  =  to  hit,  to  slay,  drepe, 
drype  =  a  blow ;  Icel,  drepa  =  to  kill,  to  slay ; 
Sw.  drabha  =  to  hit,  drdpa  =  to  kill ;  Dan. 
drape  =  to  kill ;  *  Ger.  treffen  =  to  hit.]  To 
hit,  beat,  or  thrash  with  a  stick ;  to  cudgel ; 
to  belabour. 

"  He  that  is  valiant,  and  dares  fight. 
Though  drubbed,  can  lose  no  honour  by 't." 
Butler  :  Budibrus.  I.  iil 

driib,  s.  [Drub,  s.)  A  knock  or  blow  with  a 
stick ;  a  cudgelling,  a  thrashing,  a  thump,  a 
drubbing. 

"  The  blows  and  drubs  I  have  received 
Have  bruised  my  body." 

Butler :  BudU>ras,  L  iL 


late,  fS-t,  fSre,  amidst,  what,  lall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  S^ian.     »,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


drubbe  d— drum 
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dr'&bbed,  J7a.  •pmr.  or  a.     [Drub,  v.I 

driib'-ber,  s.  [Bng.  drub,  v.  ;  -cr.]  One  who 
drubs  or  beats.    {PHcyr :  The  Mice,) 

drtib'-bing,  jw.  par.^  a*,  «fc  s.     [Drub,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  jsar.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  being  thrashed,  or 
thrasliing  with  a  stick ;  a  cudgellinig,  a  beating. 
"Cnllpb,  being  n  paaslonate  man,  cave  Alcheic  one 
day  a  BOunU  drubbing." — ffume  :  A  Dialogue. 

*  drub'-len,  *  drub-blyn,  v.t.    [Drubly.] 

1.  To  make  muddy,  thick,  dirty,  or  turbid. 
"  Drvbhlyn   ox  torblyn  watur,    or  other  lycoure. 

Turbo."— PrompU  Parv. 

2.  To  disturb. 

"So  aalpaynes  nnd  Boiowe  drobyl  th&ire  thoght."— 
Bampole. 

*  drub'-li-ness,  *  drubrly-nesser  s.  [Eng. 
drubly ;  -ness.]    Muddiness,  turbidness. 

"  Drublynesge.  Turbulenda,  feeulenda." — Prompt. 
Parv. 

*  drub'-lj^,.  *  drob-ly,  a.  [Prob.  a  variant  of 
trouble  (q.v.).  ]    Muddy,  dirty,  turbid. 

"Drobly  or  Srubly.^^  Turbulentut  turMdus." — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

dirtiok-^n,  a.    [Dbukk^.]    Drunken. 

"Aiid  ptkst  the  bilks  and  meikle  stane, 
Whaie  drucken  Charlie  brake  'a  neck-bane. 

Bums :  Tarn  o'Shanter. 

driidge,  v.i.  [It.  drugaire  =  a  drudger,  a 
drudge.]  To  perform  menial  work  ;  to  labour 
in  mean  offices ;  to  work  liard,  with  little 
reward  or  return. 

"  But  I  am  bankrupt  now  ;  and  doomed  henceforth 
To  drudge,  in  descant  dry,  on  others'  lays." 

Cowper :  To  William.  Uayley,  Esq. 

drudge,  8.  [Dbusqe,  1?.]  One  employed  in 
menial  work  ;  one  who  toils  hard  in  mean 
oflQ^ceft  with  little  reward  or  return  ;  a  slave  or 
serf,  a  menial. 

"  Withtaverted  eyes  th'  omniscient  Judge 
Scom^  the  base  hireling  and  the  slaviah  drudge." 
Cowper  :  Truth,  22?,  228. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  d/rudge  and 
servant,  see  Servant. 

driidg'-er  (l),  s.  [Eng.  drudg{e) ;  ,-er.]  A 
labourer  in  menial  or  mean  offices  ;  a  slave,  a 
drudge. 

*  drudg'-er  (2),  ff.  [Dredger.  ]  A  dredging- 
box. 

*  drudg'-er  (3),  s.  [Fr.  dmge(yir.-\  A  box  foj- 
bonbons  or  comfits. 

"  I  did  carry  hobie  a  eilver  drudger  lor  my  cupboard 
ot  plate."— /*cp3/>  ;  IHary,  Feb.  S,  1665-fl. 

drudg'-^-S^,  s.  [Eng.  drudger ;  -y.}  Mean 
Servile  work  ;  hard  ana  ignoble  labour. 

"  He  declined  no  drudgery  in  the  common  canse, 
provided  only  that  it  were  such  drudgery  as  did  not 
miebecome  on  honest  man."— Jfacaiunv  ;  Biit.  £ng. 
cb.  xlv. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  drudgery  and 
work,  see  Work. 

t  drudg'-£-Cal,  a.  [Eng,  drudgie);  4eal.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  drudge. 

^'TheDrudgeB,  gathering  round  them  Whosoever  ia 
Dntdgical,  behe  Christian  or  Infidel  Pagan."—  Carlyle  .■ 
Sartor  Re»artu»,  bk.  ili„  ch.  x. 

drtidg'-ing,  pr.  par.,  «..,  &  s.     [Drudge,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  jar.  par.  <&  partidp.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Drudgery 
(q.v.). 


^  drudg'-ing-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  drudging :  -ly.] 
In  a  laborious,  toiling  manner  ;  laboriously, 
toils(}mely. 


*dru'-«r-ie,  *dru-er-y,  *dru-rie.  *dru- 
ry,*dru-rye,*  drew-er-y,*  dry-wer-y, 
*drew-rye,  s.  [O.  Fi-.  dmerk  ;  Prov.  dm- 
duria  ;  Ital.  druderia;  0.  H.  Ger.  tri^,  drut  = 
a  friend,  a  companion,  a  partner.] 

1,  Courtesy,  gallantry,  courtship. 

"  Wymmeu  ne  kepte  of  no  knyghte  as  in  dntery." 
Hobert  of  Ql-oucesier,  p,  19L 

2,  A  mistress,  a  sweetheart. 

3,  Anything  valuable  or  highly  prized. 

"Thenne  dressed  he  hladnirye  double  hymaboute." 
„    .    ^     ■  Qawaine,  2,033. 

*  drug,  V.t.    [Drag,  v.] 

driig  (1%  *  drbgge,'  *  dmgge,  t    [0.  Fr. 

drdgne;  Ital.,  Sp.;  &  Port,  droga ;  prob.  fi-om 
Dut.  droo^= dry,  from  dried  vegetables,  roots, 
See.,  being  used  as  drugs.] 


I.  Lit.  :  Any  substance,  mineral,  vegetable, 
or  animal,  used  as  an  ingredient  in  physic, 
or  in  the  preparation  and  composition  of  medi- 
cines ;  a  medicinal  simple. 

"  Replete  with  physic,  drugs,  and  spicery."— Pen- 
nant .■  London,  p.  676. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  poison,  a  potion. 

■ '  Mortal  drugs  I  have ;  but  Mantua's  law 
Is  death  to  any  he  thafiitters  them." 

Bhakesp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  v.  1. 

2.  Anything  acting  as  a  drug. 

"The  daily  drv^  which  turned 
My  sickening  memory." 

Byron  :  CkUde  ffarold,  iv.  J6. 

3.  Anything  of  little  or  no  value  or  worth  ; 
anything  for  which  there  is  no  sale  or  demand 
in  the  market. 

"Virtue  shall  a  drug  become : 
An  empty  name 
Was  all  her  fame, 
But  now  she  shall  be  dumb." 

Dry  den :  Albion  &  Albianus,  iii.  1. 

*  dnig-danmed,  ».  Accursed  for  the 
nse  of  poison. 

"  That  drug-damned  Italy  hatb  ont-eraftied  him." 
Shakesp. :  C'ymbeline,  iii.  4. 

.  *  drug-lecture,  s.  A  discourse  on  the 
virtues, .^T his  remedies  delivered  in  the  street 
by  q.  mountebank  or  travelling  quack,  before 
attempting  to  sell  them. 

"  Whilst  he, 
With  his  strained  action,  and  hia  dole  of  faces. 
To  hie  drag-lecture  draws  your  itching  ears," 

Ben  Jonson :  Volpone,  ii.  3. 

drug-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding  medi- 
cines ;  varying  in  size  and  construction  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  drug  and  the  resources 
of  the  establishment.  The  Chilian  mill  is 
used  for  some  purposes  ;  in  the  more  usual 
fonn  it  has  a  rotating  cone  in  a  serrated  case, 
like  a  coffee-mill,  or  adjacent  disks,  like  a 
paint-mill.    [Grinding-mill.  ] 

drug-saw,  s.  A  saw  for  cross-cutting 
timber  ;  a  cross-cut  saw. 

"Taken  from  him  all  their  other  loomes  within 
the  house,  aa  axes,  eitch,  drug-saw,  bow-saw,  and 
others  valued  to  forty  lib."— .^cci.  Depredations  on  the 
Clan  Campbell,  p.  62,  63. 

drug-sifter,  s.  A  perforated  tray  or 
sieve  either  reciprocating  or  rotatory,  inclosed 
in  a  casing,  and  having  a  drawer  beneath  for 
receiving  the  powder.  It  is  usually  operated 
by  a  crank. 

*  driig  (2),  s.    [Drudge,  s.]   A  drudge,  a  slave. 

"  To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs  of  it 
Freely  command." 

Shakesp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

drtig,  V.t.  &  i.    [Drug,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  administer  drugs  or  medicines  to  in 
excess. 

2.  To  mix  with  drugs  ;  to  introduce  a  nar- 
cotic or  aneesthetic  drug  into,  generally  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  person  taking 
the  mixture  or  composition  insensible. 

"  I  have  drugged  their  possets." 

&hakesp.  :  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  render  insensible  by  administering  a 
narcotic  or  ansesthetic  drug  to  ;  to  stupefy. 

"  Then  I  could  rest  as  still  as  those 
Whom  he  has  drugged  to  sure  repose." 

Fenton  :  Knight  <^  the  Sable  Shield. 
til.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  deaden,  to  stupefy. 

"  Drug  thy  memories  lest  thou  learn  it." 

Tennyson  :  Locksley  Sail,  11. 

2.  To  surfeitj  to  disgust. 

"  With  pleasure  drugged,  he  almost  longed  for  woe 
And  e  en  for  change  of  scene  would  seek  the  shakes 
l^low-"  Byron :  Childe  Harold,  i.  6. 

3.  To  mix  with  anything  deleterioiis. 

"  May  life's  unblessed  cup  for  him 
Be  drugged  with  treacheries  to  the  brim," 

Moore :  Fire  Worshippers. 

t  B,  Intrans. :  To  administer,  prescribe  or 
.  make  up  drugs  or  medicines.  ' 

*driigge,  v.(.    [A.S.  dragan.]   [Draw,  v.]    To 
draw,  to  drag. 

"  To  drugge  and  drawe  what  so  men  wolde  devyse." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  147, 

drugged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DtTug,  v.] 

*  driig'-ger,  s.  [F,n%.  drug ; -er.']  A  druggist. 

'■Fraternities  and  companies,  I  approve  of,  as  mer- 
chants burses,  colleges  of  druggers,  physiciMiB,  mu- 
sicians, &c.  —Burton :  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  ea 

*  dr&g'-ger-man,  ».    [Dragoman.]    An  in- 
terpreter. 


driig-get,  s.  [0.  Fr.  droguet,  a  dirain.  from 
O.  Ff.  drogue  =  (1)  a  drug,  (2)  ti-ash,  rubbisli ; 
Sp.  droguete,  Ital.  droglietta.] 

Fabric:  A  coarse  woollen  fabric,  felted  or 
woven,  self-coloured  or  printed  on  one  side; 
used  to  protect  carpets. " 

"  In  druggets  drest,  of  thirteen  pence  a  yard." 

Swift. 

driig' -ging,  ^r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Drug,  v.] 

A-  &  B,  j4s  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  s^ibst. :  The  act  of  mixing  jvith  drugs, 

or  of  administering  drugs  or  narcotics  to ;  a 

stupefying  or  deadening. 

driig'-gist,  s.  [Eng.  drug  ;  -ist.l  One  whose 
business  it  is  to  deal  in  drugs.  The  business 
is  now  generally  combined  with  that  Of  the 
apothecary,  who  compounds  and  prepares 
dnigs. 

*  drug'-Ster,  fi.  [Bng.  drug;  suff.  -ster.]  A 
dealer  in  drugs  ;  a  druggist. 

"  The  pliysician  of  the  soul  after  the  dn'ugster  of  the 
"boAy."— South  :  Sermons,  voL  L,  ser.  4. 

dru'-id,  *  dru-yd,  s.  [Lat.  druides  (s.  pi.),  a 
Latinised  form  of  Irish  draoi,  druidh=  a  ma- 
gician, an  augur  ;  Gael,  draoi,  draoidh,  dr^iidJ^- 
=  a  magician,  a  sorcerer ;  Wei.  derwydd  =  a 
druid  {Skeat).  There  is  no  authority  for  con- 
necting it  with  Ir.  &  Gael,  darach,  doAug ; 
Wei.  derw  ■—  an  oak ;  or  Gr.  6pu?  (drus).] 

1.  A  priest  of  the  ancient  Britons  and 
Gauls.  The  religion  of  the  Druids  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  the 
Brahmins  of  India,  the  Magi  of  Persia,  and  the 
Chaldseans  of  Syria.  They  worshipped  in 
groves,  and  Offered  human  sacrifices.  T)ie 
education  of  the  young  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Druids,  and  they  exercised  com- 
plete control  over  the  minds  of  lay  people. 
They  also  acted  as  judges.  The  Chief  Druid 
was  elected  from  the  body  of  priests,  and  held 
his  office  for  life.  They  are  believed  to  have 
had  some  knowledge  of  philosophy,  geometry, 
&c.  The  oak  was  looked  upon  as  a  sacred 
tree,  and  mistletoe,  when  found  growing  on  it,, 
was  an  object  of  veneration. 

2.  A  poet,  a  bard.    (Collins.) 

3.  A  member  of  a  society  or  order  instituted 
in  London  about  1780,  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  the  members.  The  branches  or  lodges  are 
called  Groves. 

dru'-id-ess,  s.  [Eng.  druid;  -ess.}  A  female 
druid. 

"Like  ancient  British  Druidess." 

ScoU :  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  SB. 

dru-id'-ic,  dru-id'-ic-^,  a.  [Eng.  druid; 
-ic ;  -ical.^  Of  or  pertainmg  to  the  DrUids  or 
their  worship. 

"  Any  druidical  anecdotes  that  I  can  meet  with  L 
will  be  sure  to  send  you  when  I  return  to  Cambridge." 
— Gray :  Letter  to  Mason. 

druidical  circles,  s.pl.  A  name  given 
to  circles,  cither  single  or  concentric,  com- 
posed of  huge  upright  stones,  formally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  remains  of  druidical  temples. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to  suppose 
such  a  belief.  The  most  celebrated,  druidical 
circle  in  England  is  that  at  Stonebenge,  in 
Wiltshire.     [Cyclolith.1 

*  drA'-id-ish,  *  dru-id-ysli,  a.  [Eng,  druid; 

•ish.]     Pertaining  to  or   resembling  druids ; 
druidical. 

"  In  all  places  where  the  druidysh  religion  waB  tie' 
queBted."—Bolimihed  :  Descr.  of  Britain,  ch.  iv. 

dru'-id-ism,  s.  [Eng.  druid;  -ism.]  The 
system  oi  religion  and  instruction  taught  by 
the  druids ;  the  doctrines,  rites,  and  ceremonies 
of  the  druids.    [Druid.] 

"  The  great  and  capital  objects  of  their  worship  were 
taken  from  druidism.''— Burke :  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist. 
ii.  1. 

drum  (1),  *  drumme,  s.  [Prob.  an  onoma- 
topoeic word  ;  cf.  Dan.  drum,  =  a  booming 
sound,  drwrnme  —  to  boom  ;  tronvim  =  a  drum  ; 
Dut.  trom,  trommel  =  a  drum  ;  Ger.  tromrael  ; 
Eng.  drone,  v.,  thrum,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  A  dritm,  a  dnim ; 
Macbeth  doth  come,' 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  L  3. 
*  (2)  A  drummer. 

"  I  was  brought  from  prison  into  the  town  of  Xeres 
by  two  drums  and  a  hundred  shot."— PfioAe  ;  Three  U 
One  (1625). 


Jaffa,  b^;  po^t,  J^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thiu,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     ph  =  £ 
-oian,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  <fee.  -  bel,  d^L 
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drum— drumler 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  rout ;  an  evening  party  at  wliich  card- 
playing  was  carried  on.  Siiecially  noisy  drums 
were  humorously  called  Drum-majors. 

(2)  A  tea  before  dinner ;  a  kettle-drum. 
[Kettle-Drum.] 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mus. :  A  musical  instrument  formed  by 
stretching  parchment  over  the  heads  of  a 
cylinder  of  wood  or  over  a  bowl-shaped  metallic 
.  vessel.  The  skin  of  the  ass  is  a  very  superior 
article  for  the  purpose.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  drums :  (1)  the  long  drum  or  bass  drum  with 
two  heads,  held  laterally  and  played  on  both 
ends  with  stuffed-knob  drumsticks.  (2)  The 
side-drum,  having  two  heads,  the  upper  one 
only  being  played  upon  by  two  sticks  of  wood ; 
the  lower  head  has  occasionally  strings  of  cat- 
gut stretched  across  its  surface,  and  then  it 
is  called  a  snare  drum.  (3)  The  kettledrum 
(fl-v,),  always  employed  in  pairs.  Of  these  (1) 
is  the  ordinary  drum  used  by  an  infantry  or 
marching  band.  It  is  employed  mainly  to 
mark  the  time,*and  also  to  increase  the  fortes. 
The  big  drum,  or  grosse  caisse,  of  the  modern 
orchestra,  is  a  modification  of  the  ordinary 
drum,  with  the  diameter  greatly  increased, 
and  tlie  length  of  the  cylinder  lessened.  It  is 
struck  on  one  side  only.  (2)  Is  the  side  drum 
of  the  fife  and  drum  bands.     It  is  occasionally 


KETTLEDRUMS. 

employed  in  the  orchestra  for  special  effects. 
(3)  Are  either  the  small  kettledrums  of  the 
cavalry  band,  played  on  horseback ;  or  the 
proper  orchestral  drums,  larger  in  size,  but 
similar  in  construction.  They  are  generally 
tuned  to  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  com- 
position in  which  they  are  used,  but  this  rule 
is  net-without  exceptions. 
.  The  tambourine  is  a  species  of  drum,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  skin  on  a  frame  or  vessel 
open  at  bottom.  The  heads  are  tightened 
by  cords  and  braces,  or  by  rods  and  screws. 

The  drum  was  a  martial  instrument  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  the  sculptures  of 
,  Thebes  testify.  Their  long  drum  was  like 
the  Indian  tam-tam,  and  was  beaten  by  the 
hand.  It  was  about  eighteen  inches  long,  had 
a  case  of  wood  or  metal,  and  heads  of  prepared 
skin,  resembling  parchment.  These  were 
braced  by  cords  in  a  manner  somewhat 
similar  to  the  modem.  The  instrument  was 
carried  by  a  belt,  and  was  slung  behind  the 
back  on  a  march. 

The  invention  of  the  drum  is  ascribed  to 
Bacchus,  whOj  according  to  tradition,  gave 
his  signal  of  battle  by  cymbal  and  drum.  It 
was,  however,  known  in  verj'  early  ages,  and 
in  some  form  or  other  among  almost  all  nations. 


■DRUM  OF  CORINTHIAN  CAPITAL  PARTLY  STRIPPED 

OF   ITS  FOLIAGE. 

2.  Arch. :    The    bell-formed    part    of    the 
Corjnthian  and  Compo.site  capitals. 


3.  Anat.  :  The  tympanum  or  barrel  of  the 
ear  ;  the  hollow  part  of  tlie  ear  behind  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  or  membrane 
which  closes  the  external  passage  of  the  ear, 
and  receives  the  vibration  of  the  air. 

4.  Comnu :  A  small  cylindrical  box  for 
holding  fruit.     A  keg  with  straight  sides. 

5.  Mach. :  A  cylinder  over  which  a  belt  or 
band  passes.  When  the  cylinder  bears  a  load, 
it  becomes  a  roller.  A  roller  frequently  has 
gudgeons  to  allow  it  to  be  dragged,  as  the 
agricultural  and  garden  rollers.  Such  a  roller 
(having  gudgeons  or  axle),  by  the  diminishing 
of  its  length  sufficiently,  becomes  a  wheel.  A 
narrow  drum  (belt-bearing  cylinder)  becomes 
a  sheave,  pulley,  or  rigger.  The  barrel  of  a 
crane,  windlass,  winch,  or  capstan  on  which 
the  rope  or  chain  winds.  The  Cylinder  on 
which  wire  winds,  and  whose  rotation  pulls  it 
through  the  draw-plate.  The  griuding-cylinrter 
or  cone  of  some  mills,  as  tlie  coffee  or  the 
plantation  mill,  &c.  The  cylindrical  part  of 
a  thrashing  machine,  upon  which  are  fixed 
tlie  pieces  of  wood  that  beat  out  the  grain. 

"The  sheaves  were  carried  between  an  indented 
drtmi,  and  a  number  of  rollers  of  the  eame  descriptiou 
ranged  round  the  dnnn." — Agr.  Sure.  JS.  Loth.,  p.  74. 

6.  Paper-maJdng  :  A  washing-drum  for  rags 
consists  of  a  framework  covered  with  wire 
gauze,  in  the  interior  of  which,  connected 
with  the  shaft  or  spindle,  which  is  hollow,  are 
two  suction-tubes  by  which  the  water,  after 
circulating  through  the  rags,  is  carried  away 
in  a  constant  stream. 

7.  Calico-printing ;  One  name  of  the  cask 
in  which  steam  is  applied  to  printed  fabrics 
in  order  to  fix  the  colours.  It  consists  of  a 
hollow  wooden  cylinder  with  interior  con- 
veniences for  suspending  the  cloths  and 
covering  them  with  flannel ;  after  which  the 
cover  is  applied  and  steam  admitted  for 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes. 

8.  Mech. :  A  ghamber  of  cylindrical  form 
used  in  heaters,  stoves,  and  flues.  It  is  hol- 
low and  thin,  and  generally  forms  a  mere 
casing,  but  in  some  cases,  as  steam-drums,  is 
adapted  to  stand  considerable  pressure.  The 
drums  are  radiators,  and  the  caloric  current  is 
compelled  to  follow  a  sinuous  course  through 
the  drum. 

9.  Ichthy. :  The  same  as  Drum-fish  (q.v.). 

10.  Meteor. :  An  abbreviation  for  Storm- 
drum  (q.v.). 

^  Tom  or  John  Drtim's  Entertainment :  A 
kind  of  proverbial  expression  for  ill-treatment, 
probably  alluding  originally  to  some  particular 
anecdote.  Most  of  the  allusions  seem  to  point 
to  the  dismis.sing  of  some  unwelcome  guest, 
with  more  or  less  ignominy  and  insult. 

"Hia  porter  or  other  officer  durst  not  for  both  hia 
ears  give  the  simplest  man  that  resorted  to  hia  house 
Tom  Drum's  entertnimneiit,  which  is,  to  hale  a  man 
in  by  the  head,  and  thrust  him  out  by  both  the 
BhomAsTS." —Holinshed :  Hist,  of  Ireland,  B  2,  coL  1. 
(A'ares.) 

dmm-curb,  s.  A  cylinder  of  wood  or 
cast-iron  inserted  in  a  hole  which  forms  the 
commencement  of  a  shaft,  to  support  a  brick 
structure  or  shaft-lining.  The  earth  is  dug 
away  below  the  edge  of  the  drum,  and  as  the 
latter  sinks  the  courses  of  brick  are  continu- 
ally added  at  the  top. 

drum-cylinder  press,  s. 

Print. :  One  having  a  large  hollow  cylinder. 
A  feature  in  several  fonus  of  presses. 

dnim-fisll,  s.  A  popular  name  for  a 
genus  of  fishes,  so  called  from  the  peculiar 
drumming  or  grunting  noise  which  they  make 
under  water.  There  are  two  species,  one  of 
which,  Pogonias  chromis,  is  found  on  the  coast 
of  Florida  and  Georgia. 


drum-head,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  head  or  top  of  a  drum. 

2.  Naut. :  Tlie  head  of  the  capstan,  having 
square  holes  to  receive  the  bars. 

Drum-head  court-imirtinl : 

Mil.  :  A  court-martial  hastily  summoned,  as 
in  the  field,  or  on  some  sudden  emergency. 
The  expression  is  sometimes  used  figuratively, 
to  express  any  sharp  and  summary  method  of 
procedure.  » 

drum-major,  s. 

Mil.  :  The  name  of  an  officer  in  the  British 
army  who  was  responsible  for  the  instmction 
of  drummers  in  the  various  roll-calls,  and  for 


the  invention  and  construction  of  new  beats, 
communicated  by  order  of  the  major  of  the 
regiment  to  the  drummers.  The  title  was 
changed  in  1878  to  *'  bugle-major,"  but  the 
duties  remain  the  same.  There  was  formerly 
an  officer  in  the  Royal  household  called  the 
drum-major  general,  who  granted  licences  to 
other  than  the  royal  troops  for  the  use  of  drums 
in  their  regiments.     (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

drUm-malcer,  s  One  who  makes  or 
deals  in  drums. 

"The  dtum^maker  uses  it,  and  tlie  cabioet-maker." 
— Morlimev. 

*  drum-room,  s,    A  ball-room. 

"The  I>onny  housemaid  be^iDS  to  repair  the  dis- 
ordered drum-room." — Fielding:  Tom  Jones,  bk.  xL, 
ch,  ix. 

drum-saw,  s.  A  cylindrical  saw  for  saw- 
ing curved  stuff",  staves  especially.  A  cylinder- 
saw  ;  a  baiTcl-saw. 

drum-slade,  s. 

Mils.  :  A  drummer. 

drum-Stick,  s.  The  stick  with  which  a 
drum  is  beaten ;  those  for  the  bass-drum 
have  stuffed  knobs. 

drum-wbeel,  s.  A  very  ancient  Oriental 
fonn  of  water-raising  wheel  which  was  origin- 
ally drum-shaped,  but  afterwards  had  scoop- 
shaped  buckets,  which  dipped  up  water  and 
conducted  it  towards  the  axis,  at  or  near 
which  it  was  discharged.     [Tvmpanum.] 

drum,  v.i.  &  t.     [Drum,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  beat  or  play  a  tune  on  a  drum. 

"Ill  no  more  drumming ;  a  plague  of  all  drums." — 
Shakcsp. ;  AU's  Well,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  attract  or  beat  up  recruits  by  the 
sound  of  drums,  &c. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  a  noise  like  that  of  a  drum. 

2.  To  beat  with  the  fingers,  with  a  rapid 
succession  of  strokes,  as  though  beating  on  a 
drum  :  as,  To  driivi  on  the  table. 

"He  would  invite  me  to  the  garden  \>y  drumming 
ujMm  my  knee,  and  by  a  look  of  such  expression  n«  (t 
■was  not  possible  to  misinterpret." — Cowper:  Treat- 
ment  of  hts  Hares. 

*  3.  To  beat  or  throb. 

"  Hifl  drumming  heart  cheers  up  hia  burning  eye," 
Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  435. 

*  4.  To  resound. 

"This  indeed  makes  a  noise  and  rfrwTTis  in  iwpular 
ears." — Broume:  Vulgar  Hrrou^rs. 

B.  TroMsttive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  perform  on  a  drum ;  as,  To  drum  a 
tune,  &c. 

2.  To  cause  to  move  by  beat  of  drum ;  to 
drive  or  summon  by  the  sound  of  a  drum. 

"  They  tfrttmmed  and  trumpeted  the  wretchen  out  of 
their  hall  of  audience." — Burke  :  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

3.  Specif. :  To  expel  from  a  regiment  with 
disgrace. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  din  or  beat  into  a  person  :  as,  To 
drum  a  thing  into  a  person's  ears. 

2.  To  sue  or  tout  for  customers. 

*  driim'-ble  (I),  v.i.  [A  freq.  or  dhnin.  from 
droiie  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  be  a  drone  or  sluggard  ;  to  loiter. 
"Look,    how   you  drumble:    carry  them    to  the 

hiundressiuDatchetmead;  quickly,  come."— 5?^aifce^p.  : 
Merry  Wiua,  iiL  3, 

2.  To  mumble. 

"  Grey-beard  drumMing  over  a  discourse." 

Nashc :  Have  with  you  to  tiaffron  Walden, 

3.  To  sound  like  a  drum. 

"  Violins,  strike  up  aloud, 
Let  the  nimble  hand  belabour 
The  whistling  pii>e  and  drumbling  tabor. 

Drayton:  Muses'  Elysiutu;  JfymphaiS. 

drumble-drone,  s.    A  dor  or  dor-beetle. 

"  Ever  since  you  used  to  put  drumble-drones  into  my 
desk  to  Bideford  school." — C.  Kingsley :  Wettward  Ho  I 
cb.  xvlLi.    {Daviei.) 

*  drtim'-ble  (2),  v.i,  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf. 
drumly.^    To  raise  a  disturbance. 

"  Sic  fate  to  Bouple  rogues  impart. 
That  druTtible  at  the  common  weal ! ' 

Itamtay :  Poems,  i  376. 

*  drum'-ler,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  a 
diinin.  from  droniorui  (q.v.)]  A  small  ship, 
supposed  to  represent  the  older  dromon. 

"The  cripple,  an  old  drum,ler  qmte  past  service." — 
Taylor:   tVorkesiUSO). 


£§>te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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driim-1^,  *aroum-ly,  n.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Muddy,  .turbid. 

"  Then  bouses  drumly  Germaii  water. 
To  mak  himeel  look  fair  jiiid  fatter." 

Burnt :  The  j'wff  Dogs. 

2.  Dark,  troubled. 

"  The  drumlff  achour  yet  f'irth  ouer  all  the  aie." 
■  ■  '    '  Dvtiglas :  Virgil,  1,  518. 

3.  Having  a  gloomy  aspect. 

"Fretful,  drumblif,  dull,  and  dour." 

Jij.insai/ :  Poems,  i.  306. 
i.  Troubled,  disturbed. 
"  8o  drumly  a  season." — Baillie :  Letten,  i.  163. 

drum'-mer,  s.     [Eng.  drum;  -er.] 
L  Ordiimry  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  One  who  beats  or  performs  on  a 
drum,  specifically  a  soldier  whose  duty  it  is  to 
beat  tlie  various  calls,  &c.,  on  a  drum. 

"  Drummer,  strike  up,  and  let  ua  march  away," 

Shakesp. :  3  I/enrj/  VI.,  iv.  ?. 

2.  Fig, .-  One  who  solicits  or  touts  for 
custom.     (American.) 

II.  Entoin. :  Blatta  glgantea,  the  largest  of 
all  the  species  of  Blattidte..  or  Cockroaches. 
It  njeaaures  about  three  inches  in  length.'  It 
is  an  inhabitant  of  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  obtains  its  name  frpm  its 
habit  of  producing  a  noise  with  its  head  re- 
sembling a  sharp  knocking  with  the  knuckles 
ngainst  wainscotting.  It  is  said  sometimes  to 
devour  the  extremities  of  tlie  dead,  and  even  to 
attack  people  when  asleep.  It  is  a  handsome 
insect,  being  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  like  bpne, 
a  nearly  square  spot  on  the  pronotum,  and  a 
sort  of  dash  near  the  base  of  the  tegmina,  black 
or  brown. 

drum'-xning.  pr.  par.,  a.,  <fe  s.    [Drum,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.  r  Beatiug  or  performing  on  a  drum. 

2.  Fig. :  Making  a  noise  resembling  that  of 
a  drum. 

"Standing  iu  thick  chestnut  sproutB  ahout  as  hieh 
as  my  head,  -where  hundreds  were  around  me,  I  oh- 
serveu  the  females  coming  around  the  drmnm-tng 
mriles.  [He  means  ol  the  Cicada  Septendecim.}" — Bar- 
win:  Tir.  Hartman,  quotetUn  Descent  of  Man  (1871), 
pt.  11.,  ch,  X. 

C.^s  substantive: 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  or  science  of  beating  or 
playing  on  a  drum. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  making  a  noise  Ijke  that  of  a 
drum ;  a  noise  like  that  of  a  drum. 

"The  d}'u.mming  of  theumbriuas  in  the  European 
seas  is  S!iid  to  be  audible  from  a  depth  of  twenty 
lathoms,"— /Jnrurin  .■  Descent  of  Man,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xii. 

•  2.  The  act  of  expelling  from  a  regiment  in 
disgrace  (^vith  out). 

driim'-mock»  s.     [Gael,  draynaige  -  a  foul 
mixture.]    A  mixture  of  meal  and  water. 

Drum'-mond,  s.    [A  proper  name,  see  com- 
pound.] 

Drummond-light,  s.  A  light  invented 
by  Lieutenant  Drummond,  Royal  Engineers, 
during  the  progress  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
in  England,  about  1826,  to  supply  a  deficiency 
which  was  found  to  exist  in  the  means  of 
making  distant  stations  visible  from  each 
other.  It  is  made  by  exposing  a  small  ball  of 
quicklime  to  the  action  of  the  oxy-hydrogen 
blow-pipe,  or  the  lime  may  be  placed  in  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  fed  by  a  jet  of  pure 
oxygen  gas.  Drummond's  apparatus  was  so 
constvvt^d  that  the  lamp  fed  itself  automati- 
cally with  spirit  and  with  oxygen,  supplying 
itself , with  balls  of  lime  as  they  were  gradually 
consumed,  and  was  provided  with  a  parabolic 
silvered  mirror.  With  this  apparatus  the  light 
produced  by  a  ball  of  lime  not  larger  than  a 
boy'.s  marble,  at  Londonderry,  was  visible  at 
Belfast,  a  distance  of  nearly  seventy  miles^  in 
a  direct  line.  Subsequently,  Colonel  Colby 
made  a  lime-light  signal  visible  from  Antrim, 
in  Ireland,  to  Ben  Lomond,  in  Scotland,  a 
distance 'of  ninety-five  miles  in  a  straight  line. 
It  IS  stated  that,  intensified  by  a  parabolicre- 
nec-tor,  it  has  been  observed  at  a  distance  of 
n-2  miles.  It  is  understood  that  the  first  ap- 
luieation  in  practiee.was  when  it  was  required 
to  see  Leith  Hill,  in  Surrey,  from  Berkhamp- 
stead  Tower,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  practical 
application  was  described  in  two  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
1826  and  1831.    (Knight.) 

*  drJim^'-ler,  s.     [Drum,  s.]    A  drummer.  ' 

"  The  drum-player,  or  drumsler."—Jfomenclator. 


*  drunk,  ^dronk,  v.t.    [A.S.  dr^mcnian.'] 

1.  To  intoxicate. 

"Thou  Inwardly  drunkedest  not  me." — Wycllffe  : 
Jsaiah  xliiL  24. 

2.  To  drown. 

"  She  seide  that  hire  sone  was  in  the  see  drojiked." 
Willtam.  of  Palertie,  3,516. 

drunk,  *  dronk,  *  dronke,  *  drunke, 

p(i.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [A.S,  druncen,  pa.  par.  of 
driman  =  to  dnnk.]     [Drunken.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  oiljective : 

I.  Lit. :  Intoxicated  with  strong  drink;  in- 
ebriated; stupefied  or  overcome  with  alcoholic 
liquors. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Intoxicated,  overcome,  excited  beyond 
measure. 

"Smarting  from  old  sufferings,  drunk  with  recent 
prosperity."— J/acauta^.-  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2,  Drenched  or  saturated; 

H  (1)  Dead  drunk:  So  drunk  as  to  make 
one  lie  motionless  like  a  dead  person.  [Mad 
drwik.] 

(2)  Mad  drunk :  So  drunk  as  to  make  one 
act  like  madman. 

"An  habitual  drunkard  could  have  told  the  com- 
mittee  that  a  man  may  he  mod  drunk  at  8  p.m.,  and 
dead  drunk  at  10  p.ni."— ZfaiVy  TelegrapTi,  Oct.  2,  1B77. 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  drink,  a  draught. 

"  Of  bitter  d7-unk  he  senden  him  a  sonde." 

Old  Eng.  Mucellany,  p.  298. 

2.  A  drunken  bout,  a  spree.    (Slang.) 

drunk' -ard,  s.  [Eng.  drunk,  and  suff.  -ard.] 
One  who  is  given  to  excessive  use  of  strong 
dxink ;  one  who  is  habitually  or  frequently 
drunk. 

"  My  bowels  cannot  hide  her  woes. 
But,  like  a  drunkard,  I  must  vomit  them." 

SJiakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 

* drunk'-ar-dize,  v.i.  [Eng.  drunkard;  -ize.} 
To  act  like  a  drunken  person. 

"  Her  deaded  heart  incena'd,  she  raves  aloud. 
Doth  madly  through  the  citie  drunkardiz^." 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

*  drunk'-el-e  w  (e  w  as  u),  *  dronk-el-ewe, 

*  drunk-lew,  *  drunk-en-lew,  a.    [Cf. 

M.  H.  G.  trunkenlich.] 

1.  Drunken,  intoxicated. 

"  Drunkelew  folk  hen  goostli  blynde." 

Hymns  to  the  Virgin,  p.  64. 

2.  Drunken  ;  addicted  to  strong  drink. 

"  AdrunkelewwomTci&u  gret  wrathe  and  strif," — Wp- 
cliffe :  Ecclesiatt.  xxvi.  11. 

*  driink-el-ew-nesse  (ew  as  u),  *dronk- 

el-ew-liesse,   s.     [Eng.  drunkelew;  -ness.] 
Drunkenness. 


drunk'-en,  pa.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [A.S.  druncen, 
pa.  par.  of  drincan  =  to  drink.]    [Drunk,] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Intoxicated  with  strong  drink;  inebriated, 
drunk. 

2.  Given  to  drink,  or  drunkenness. 

"  lAy  dnmken  butler." — Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  v.  1. 

3.  Caused  by  or  arising  from  drunkenness. 
"  A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  mor&  dreadiully, 

but  as  a  drunken  sleep."— Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, iv.  2. 

i.  Done  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
"  Have  done  a  druTikeji  slaughter." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  ^.  i. 
II.  Figuratively : 
*  1.  Saturated,  drenched. 
"Let  the  earth  he  drunken  with  our  blood," 

Shakesp. :  3  Benry  VI,,  ii.  3. 

2.  A  term  applied  by  workmen  to  a  screw, 
the  thread  of  which  is  uneven  or  worn,  so 
that  the  nut  is  unsteady. 

drunken-cutter,  s.  An  elliptical  cutter- 
head,  placed  at  such  obliquity  on  the  shaft  as 
to  revolve  in  a  circular  path  ;  a  wobbler. 

*  driink'-en,  *  dronk-en,  *  drunc-nie, 

v.i.  &  (.     [A.S.  driincnian;  O.  H.  Ger.  trunk- 
anen,  dmnkenen  ;  Icel.  drukna.] 

I.  Intrans.  :  To  be  drowned. 

"In  se  dronkenes  folc  ful  fele,' 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  138. 

II.  Transitive : 

1.  To  d^o^vn,  to  overwhelm. 

"  Swa  thatt  te  king  withth  all  his  ferd 
'  WasB  dr^nncnedd  unnder  flodess." 

0rm,ulu7n,  H,816. 


2.  To  flood,  to  saturate,  to  drench. 


*  drunk'  -  en  -  hed,  *  dronk  -  en  -  hede, 

*  drunk-in-hed,  s.      [A.S.  druncenhdd.^ 
Drunkenness. 

-  Wycliffe  : 

^  drunk'-en~lew  (ew  as  u),  *  dronk-el- 
ewe,  *  drunk -lew,  a.  [Dronkelew, 
Drunken.] 

*  driiik'-en-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  drunken;  -ly.] 
In  a  drunken  or  intoxicated  manner. 

"  That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican. 
Hast  thou  tapped  out,  and  drunkenly  caroused." 
Shakesp. :  Hichard  II.,  ii.  1. 

drunk'-en-ness,  ^dronke-nes,  '^dronke- 
nesse,^drunke-nesse,£.  [A.S.  druncen- 
ness.] 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  drunk  or 
intoxicated  ;  intoxication,  inebriation. 

"  A  dronken  sadnesse,  and  a  sad  druiikenesse," 

Lydgate :  Minor  Poems,  p.  76. 

2.  Habitual  indulgence  in  strong  drink. 

"  The  LacediEmomans  trained  uu  their  children  to 
hate  drunkenness  hy  bringing  a  drunken  man  into 
their  company," — Watts  :  On  the  Mind. 

II.  Fig. :  Intoxication  or  excitement  of  the 
mind,  &e.  ;  frenzy. 

. "  'Tis  vain — my  tongue  can  not  impart 
My  almost  drunkenness  of  heart. 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  18. 

*  drunk'  -  en  -  ship,       *  drunk  -  ship, 

*  drunke-shepe,  a.  [Eng.  dmnk,  drunken; 
■ship.]    Drunkenness. 

"  Drunkeshepe.    Ebrletas."— Prompt.  Parv. 

*  drunk'-^n-some,  *  drunk-in-sum,  a. 

[Eng.   drunken;  -some.]    Addicted  to  intem- 
perance ;  drunken. 

"Hifl  wiff  wiia  drunkinsuTn  and  quhlllls  ewill  coodi- 
cionit." —Aberdeen  Register  (leth  cent.). 

driink'-er-y,  a.  [Eng.  drunk;  -ery.]  A  tip- 
pling-house. 

"Boasts  like  his  can  be.boughtinthe  drunkeriesany 
day  at  twenty  a  penny."— Echo,  Jan.  9,  1382. 

*  drilnk'-wort,  s,    [Eng.  drunk,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  The  tobacco  plant,  Nicotiana  Tabacum. 
(MinsJteu. ) 

drii-pa'-fe-ffi,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  drupa  —  an  over- 
ripe, wrinkled  olive  ;  Gr.  Bpvirira  (druppa), 
from  Gr.  dpuTreiryf?  (drupepes)  —  ripened  on  the 
tree  ;  &pv^  (drus)  =  a  tree,  TreVrw  (pepto)  = 
to  cook,  ripen,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-aceoc.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Rosaceae,  more  gene- 
rally called  Amygdalese  (q.v.).  It  includes 
the  plum,  chen-y,  peach,  and  similar  drupa- 
ceous trees. 

dHi-pa'-9e-ous,  a.  [Lat.  dmpa,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff'.  -aceous.]    [Drtjpaoe.^.] 


1.  Bearing  or  producing  drupes. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  natiu-e  of  drupes. 

drupe,  s.     [Lat.  drupa;  Gr.  Spvwira (druppa)."] 
[Drupace^.] 

Bot. :  Fruit  composed  of  a  single  monosper- 
mous  carpel,  and  of  which  the  carpellary  leaf 
becomes  fleshy  at  its  external  division,  and 
ligneous  in  its  internal  division,  as  in  the 


DRUPE. 

J.  Drupe  of  Peach.       2.  Section  of  Peach. 

a.  Mesocarp.  b.  Endocarp. 

peach,  cherry,  plum,  &c.  The  stone  which 
encloses  the  kernelis  the  endocarp  ;  the  pulpy, 
or  succulent  part,  the  mesocarp.  In  the  horse- 
chestnut  and  cocoa-nut,  the  mesocarp  is  not 


boil,  h6^;  p6ut,  j6^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  beuQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.     ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian^shan.    -tion,  -sion-shiin;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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drupeol— dry 


succulent,  and  in  the  date  the  endocarp  is  re- 
placed by  a  membrane. 

driip'-e-61e,  drtl'-pel,  s.  [A  dimin.  from 
drupe  Cq."v.).] 

'  Bot.  :  A  little  drupe.  The  fruit  of  the  rasp- 
berry is  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  drupeols. 

dlHi'-poSe,  s.      [Eng.,  &e.  drupe,  and  (gluc)ose 

CJiem.  :  Ci2H2o08.  A  substance  produced 
together  with  glucose  by  the  action  of  moder- 
ately diluted  hydrochloric  acid  on  glyco-dru- 
pose,  the  stony  concretions  found  in  pears. 
It  is  a  greyish-red  body.  By  boiling  it  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  treating  the  residue 
with  water,  ammonia,  and  alcohol,  yellowish- 
white  granules  are  obtained,  which  exhibit  the 
properties  of  cellulose.    (Watts  :  Diet.  Cliem.) 

druse  (1),  s.  [Ger.  druse,  cogn.  with  Bohe- 
mian druza  =  a  brush,  and  Russ.  drusa  = 
.brush.] 

Mm.  :  A  mineralogical  term  for  any  hollow 
space  in  veins  of  ore,  or  vesicular  cavity  in 
igneous  roclcs,  like  amygdaloid,  that  is  lined 
or  studded  with  crystals — lit. ,  dewy  with 
crystals  ;  hence  we  speak  Of  drusy  and  sparry 
cavities. 

Dr^^e  (2),  Druze,  t  Der-uz,  t  Dor-ouz,  s. 

[Deruz  is  the  Arab.  pi.  of  Deraz.  Named  after 
Ed-Derazi,  who  preached  the  apotheosis  of  the 
Khalif  El-Hakim.     See  def.] 

Hut.,  <S:c. :  A  politico-religious  sect  of  Mu- 
hamniadan  origin,  but  deemed  by  the  orthodox 
Moslems  heretical.  El-Hakim  Biamr-Allah, 
the  sixth  Fatimite  Caliph  of  Egypt,  a  cruel 
and  fanatical  man,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh 
century,  proclaimed  himself  an  incarnation  of 
G(od,  and  established  a  secret  society.  When 
walking  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  his  capital,  he 
disappeared  from  his  subjects'  view,  the  most 
natural  explanation  being  that  he  was  assassi- 
nated and  his  body  hidden  somewhere.  His 
followers  believed  in  his  return  to  this  earth 
to  reign  over  it,  and  propagated  their  faith  in 
tlie  adjacent  lands.  Two  of  the  most  notable 
missionaries  were  the  Persian  messengers 
Hamzah  and  Muhammad  ben  Ismail  ed  Derazi. 
The  latter  proclaimed  the  Druse  tenets  with 
such  zeal  in  the  Lebanon  that  the  converts  to 
belief  in  Hakim  were  called  not  Hakimites 
but  Druses.  In  1838,  De  Sacy  published,  at 
Paris,  a  work  in  two  volumes  called  Expose  de 
la  Religion  desDruzes,  which  contains  a  great 
fund  of  information  from  which  subsequent 
writers  have  profited.  Part  of  a  Druse  cate- 
chism, a  copy  of  which  was  made  in  the 
original  Arabic  by  Dr.  De  Forest,  and  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mr.  Graham,  may  be 
found  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the 
Bible,  ii.  715-721.  The  Druses  believe  in  the 
unity  of  God,  who  they  think  was  manifested 
in  the  person  of  several  individuals,  the  last  of 
them  Hakim.  They  believe  in  the  constant 
existence  of  five  superior  spiritual  ministers,  the 
greatest  of  them  being  Hamzah  and  Jesus,  and 
hold  the  transmigration  of  souls.  They  are 
divided  into  the  'Okkal  or  Initiated,  and  the 
JuhhS-l  or  Ignorant.  Their  day  of  worship  is 
Thursday.  Ethuologically  they  ai'e  Arabs  who 
came  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Syria  and  settled 
in  Lebanon  and  Antilebanoil  in  the  eleventh 
<»ntury .  Their  territory  on  the  Lebanon  is  south 
of  the  Maronitea.  They  extend  thence  to  the 
Hauran  and  to  Damascus.  In  1860  they 
attacked  the  Maronites,  about  twelve  thousand 
of  whom  they  cruelly  massacred,  not  sparing 
even  women  or  male  children  in  their  fury. 
This  outburst  was  fast  passing  into  a  general 
rise  of  the  Muhammadans  on  the  Christians  of 
Syria,  when  the  arrival  of  Turkish  and  French 
troops,  in  August  and  September,  1860,  and  the 
execution  of  167  Druses,  more  deeply  criminal 
than  others,  restored  at  least  the  semblance  of 
tranquillity.  Minor  disturbances  have  since 
taken  place. 

<Lrused,a.     [Eng.  drus(e)(l);  -ed.] 

Min. :  Containing  a  druse  or  druses  ;  drusy. 

driis'-y,  a.     [Eng.  d/ruse  (1);  -y.] 

Min. :  Containing  a  large  number  of  very 
minute  crystals. 

driix'-y,  drux'-ey,  *  drfx'-y,  •*•  [Of  ob- 
scure origin.] 

SMp-huild.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  timber 
in  a  state  of  decay,  with  white  spongy  veins. 

dry.  ^  drey,  *  dri,  ^  drle.  *  drighe, 
*  drnghe,  *  druye,  *  dryghe,  *  drye, 

11.  &  s.      [A.S.  dryge,  drige  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 


droog ;  M.  H.  Ger.  trucke,  truge;  Ger.  trock&ti. 
Prob.  connected  ultimately  with  thirst  and 
drink.  ] 

A.  J.S  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Free  from  moisture  or  wetness ;  not 
moist  or  wet  ;  arid. 

"He  sag erthe drie and  te  water awai." 

Genesis  &  Exodtts,  616. 

(2)  Without  sap  or  juice ;  dried  up,  not 
succulent. 

"  Sii'rah,  fetch  drier  loga." 

Shakesp.  :  liomeo  &  Juliet,  Iv.  4, 

(3)  Free  from  rain. 

"Thulke  yere  waa  thatsomer  bo  dn^i/e  and  bo  hot." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  631. 

(4)  Free  from  tears.    [Dry-eyed.] 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (I)  Withered  up. 

"  Hifl  right  hond  waa  drye."—Wycliffe:  Luke  vi.  6. 

(2)  Thirsty,  athirst. 

"  When  I  have  been  dry  it  hath  served  me  instead 
of  a  quart  pot  to  drink  in." — Shakesp.:  2  R&rvry  VI., 
iv.  10. 

(3)  Not  giving  milk  ;  as,  a  dry  cow. 
"■Drye,  as  kyne  or  bestys  that  wylle  gj^e  no  mylke. 

Exuberis." — Prompt.  Parv. 

(4)  Sarcastic,  severe,  cynical,  satirical, 
sneering. 

(5)  Cold,  discouraging. 

"Returned,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  very 
short  and  dry  answer," — Macaulay :  Mist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xix. 

(6)  Cold,  hard,  harsh ;  without  sympathy 
or  affection.    (Applied  especially  to  manners.) 

"And  mind  you,  billy,  tho'  ye  looked  dry, 
Ye'll  change  yoxir  fashions,  and  gae  sharp  in-by." 
Jtoss  :  Helenore,  i>.  37, 

(7)  Severe,  hard. 

"  Of  two  noblemen,  the  one  was  given  to  scoff,  but 
kept  ever  royal  cheer  in  bis  bouse ;  the  other  would 
ask  uf  those  tn^-t  bad  been  at  bis  table,  was  there  never 
a  fiout  or  dry  blow  given  ?  "—Bacon. 

(8)  Barren  or  destitute  of  embellishment  or 

interest;  jejune,  plain. 

'  'As  we  should  take  care  that  our  style  in  writing  be 
neither  dry  nor  empty." — Ben  Jonson. 

(9)  Stupid,  silly,  insipid. 

"This  iBst  is  dry  to  ine."Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour 
Lost,  V.  2. 

*  (10)  Eager,  anxious,  thinking. 

"  So  dry  he  was  for  sway."— S/iaJtesp.  .■  Tempest,  i.  2. 

(11)  Not  sweet ;  applied  to  wines  in  which 
no  sweetness  is  perceptible,  owing  to  the 
exact  balancing  of  the  saccharine  matter  and 
the  ferment. 

*  (12)  Bloodless. 

"Thus  are  both  sides  busied  In  this  drie  war."— 
Daniel :  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  75. 

II.  Technically  : 

1,  Comm.  :  [Dry-goods.] 

2.  Art:  Exhibiting  a  sharp,  frigid  precise- 
ness  of  execution,  or  the  want  of  a  delicate 
contour  in  form,  and  of  easy  transition  in 
colouring.     [Dryness.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Dryness  ;  that  which  is  dry ;  a  dry  part, 
spot,  or  place. 

"  God  clepid  the  drie  erthe."— Wycliffe :  Qenesisl  10. 

2.  Thust. 

"  I  dy  nere  for  dry."       Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  313. 

II,  Mas.  :  A  crack  or  fissure  in  a  stone 
running  through  it  at  various  angles  to  its 
bed,  and  rendering  it  unfit  to  carry  any  load. 

^  Dry  vomit  of  Marriott, 

Chetn. :  A  vomit  consisting  of  tartarised 
ammonia  and  sulphate  of  copper,  in  equal 
proportions  and  taken  without  liquid.  (Ogil- 
vie.) 

dry-arch,  & 

Arch.  :  An  arch  employed  in  the  founda- 
tions of  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
them  dry. 


To   beat   or   chastise 


*  dry -beat,  v.t. 
severely,  to  thrash. 

"  I  will  dry^eat  you  with  an  iron  wit."— Shakesp. : 
Romeo  &  Juliet,  iv.  5. 


dry -beaten,  u 

beaten  or  thrashed. 


Soundly  or   severely 


"  By  heaven,  all  dry-beaten  with  pure  scoffl" 

Shakesp. ;  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

dry-blow,  &■. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  hard  or  sharp  blow. 

2.  Med. ;  A  blow  which  neither  wounds  nor 
sheds  blood. 


dry-bone,  s. 

Min. :  A  miners'  name  for  an  earthy  variety 
of  Smithsonite  (q.v.). 

dry-boned,  «.  Without  flesh;  having 
dry,  bare  bones. 

dry-burrowr,  s.  An  inland  burgh,  one 
not  situated  on  the  coast. 

"That  all  commoun  hie  gaittia  that  fre  bmrowes 
'  he»  ben©  In  vse  of  precedent,  outher  for  passage  fra 
thair  burgh  or  cumming  thairto,  and  in  apeciall  all 
commqun  hie  galttis  fra  ire  dry-hurrotois  to  the  Portis 
antl  haiuinniB  next  adiacent  (or  procedanti  to  thame, 
be  obseruit  and  kepit,  and  that  nane  mak  thame  im- 
pediment or  tftop  thairintili." — Acts  Mary,  1555  (ed. 
1814),  p.  498. 

dry-casting,  s.  The  process  of  casting 
in  which  the  moulds  are  made  from  sand, 
and  subsequently  dried. 

r  dry  copper,  s. 

MctaL  :  Copper  in  its  molten  stage  dissoh  es 
and  retains  red  oxide  of  copper  CugO  ;  this  js 
called  Dry-copper.  Pigs  of  copper  contain- 
ing cuprous  oxide  in  solution  present  a  longi- 
tudinal furrow  or  depression  on  their  upjjer 
surface,  while  the  metal,  known  then  as  dry 
copper,  when  fractured,  has  a  purplish  red 
colour,  duller  in  lustre,  and  void  of  the  fibrous 
structure  evidenced  in  pure  copper,  while  its 
malleability  is  much  impaired  both  in  the  hot 
and  cold  state.  {Greenwood :  Metallurgy  of 
Copper.) 

dry-cupping,  s. 

Surg. :  The  application  of  the  cupping-glass 
without  scarification  ;  to  cause  the  revulsion 
of  the  blood  from  any  part  of  the  body. 

dry-cure,  v.t.  To  cure  fas  meat  or  fish) 
by  salting  and  drying  as  distinct  from  pickling. 


Costiveuess    in    cattle. 


dry -dam, 

(Scotch.) 

dry-dike,  o.  A  stone  wall  built  without 
lime  or  mortar. 

dry-dilcer,  s.  One  who  builds  walls 
without  lime. 

dry-distUlation,  s.  [Destructive  dis- 
tillation.] 

*  dry-ditcb,  v.t.  To  labour  at  in  vain 'or 
without  result. 

"  ^Tiich  was  no  better  than  to  dry-ditch  the  busi- 
uesa."'- Z('(M!fte( .'  Life  of  WUliams,  u.  188. 

dry-dock,  s, 

Hydraul.  Eng. :  A  dock  from  which  the  water 
is  withdrawn  after  the  vessel  has  floated  into 
it.    Advantage  is  generally  taken  of  the  flood- 


DRY  DOCK,    SOUTHAMPTON. 

tide  to  introduce  the  vessel,  and  of  the  ebb  to 
withdraw  the  water.  The  water  flows  out  by 
sluices,  and  the  gates  point  outward  to  resist 
tlie  re-entrance  of  the  water.  A  graving- 
dock. 

^  dry-excbange,  s. 

Old  Law,  &c. :  Usury. 

dry-eyed,  «.      Without  tears,   without 
weeping. 

'  Sight  80  deform  what  heart  of  rook  could  long, 
Brp-eyed  bekold  t  "       MUion  :  P.  I,.,  iL  IM.  495. 

dry-farand,  «..     Frigid  in  manner,  not 
open,  not  frank. 

*  dry-fat,  s.    [Deyfat.] 

*  dry-fellow,  *  drye-fGllow«  s,     A 

m^er. 

"  Drye  fellow,  whom  some  call  a  pelfc  or  pinchbecke 
Aridus  homo."—3iaoeti  AbecedarimnilS^t 


fi.te,  f^t,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son:  mute,  culb,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  riile.  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe=e;  ey  =  a.     a.u  =  kw= 


dry— drying 
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*  dry-fist,  $.  A  miserly  or  parsimonious 
fiellow. 

*  dry-fisted,  «.    Miserly,  niggardly, 

dry  fl^t,  s. 

Bot, :  One  without  pulp. 

-dry-galr-fiow,  s.  The  place  where  two 
lulls  join,  and  form  a  kind  of  bosom. 

dry-gilding,  s.  A  mode  of  gilding,  by 
steeping  linen  rags  in  a  solution  of  gold,  burn- 
ing ,the  rags,  and  then  with  a  piece  of  rag 
dipped  in  salt-water  rubbing  the  ashes  over 
fche  silver  intended  to  be  gilt.  The  method 
was  invented  in  Germany,  and  is  first  de- 
scribed in  England  in  the  Fhilosopkical  Trans- 
actions  for  1698. 

dry-goods,  s.pl 

Comm. :  Cloths,  stuffs,  silks,  laces,  &c.,  in 
contradistinction  to  groceries,  &c. 

''  dry-grinding,  s,  Tlie  cutler's  mode  of 
sharpening  and  polishing  steel  goods  on  a 
grindstone,  without  water.  It  is  very  in- 
jurious to  the  health.  Two  remedies,  or 
rather  protections,  are  afforded  :  (1)  Abraham's 
magnetic-respirator,  which  arrests  the  par- 
ticles of  steel.  [Respirator.]  (2)  Exposure 
of  but  a  small  portion  of  the  stone,  and  a  tube 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  work  to  carry 
o£r  all  the  dust. 

dry-meter,  s.  A  form  of  gas-meter  in 
which  no  water  is  used.    [Gas-meter.] 

dry-multures,  s.  pi.  Quantities  of  com 
paid  to  the  mill,  whether  the  payers  grind  or 
not. 

dry-nurse,  s,    [Drynurse.] 

dry-pile,  s.  A  voltaic  battery  in  which 
the  plates  are  separated  by  layers  of  farina- 
ceous paste  combined  with  a  deliquescent 
salt.    Known  as  De  Luc's  Column. 

dry-pipe, ». 

Steam-eng.  :  A  pipe  which  ■  conducts  dry 
steam  from  the  boiler.  The  steam  is  collected 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  free  from  priming. 

dry-point,  s. 

Engr, :  The  work  of  an  etching-point  upon 
a  plate,  unaccompanied  with  the  use  of  acid, 
to  deepen  the  line  so  made. 

dry-pointing,  s.  The  grinding  of  needles 
and  table-forks. 

dry-press,  s. 

Printing :  One  in  which  the  printed  sheets 
are  pressed  smooth. 

dry-rent,  s. 

Law:  A  rent  reserved  without  clause  of 
distress. 

dry-rot,  s.  A  name  given  to  a  decay  in 
timber  caused  by  the  mycelium  of  several 
species  of  fungus,  which  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  heat  and  moisture  attack  woodwork 
in  ships,  houses,  and  wooden  erections  in 
general,  growing  in  the  dark,  and  rapidlv  in- 
creasing in  bulk,  first  covering  the  surface 
with  a  series  of  thread-like  filaments,  which 
are  continually  being  added  to,  and  ultimately 
forming  a  thick,  leathery,  white  substance, 
9uch  as  is  often  found  behind  the  partitions 
of  walls,  and  under  floors.  It  penetrates  the 
wood  in  all  directions,  reducing  it  to  powdery 
rottenness,  in  many  cases  doing  irreparable 
mischief  before  it  is  observed.  The  perfect 
plant  is  only  occasionally  seen  issuing  from  a 
crevice  or  some  opening  in  the  woodwork 
The  following  are  the  names  of  two  of  the 
principal  dry-rot  fungi :  Polypo-rus  hybridus, 
which  afilects  oak  timber  in  ships,  and  P. 
destructor,  as  ^o  Thelepkora  puteana,  chiefly 
in  pine-wood,  in  dwelling-houses  and  other 
buildings.  MeruHus  lacrymans  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  the  thick  mycelium  being  moist, 
often  dripping  like  tears,  hence  its  name  laory- 
Ttians  (weeping).  Dcedalea  querciTui  grows  on 
decaying  stumps  of  trees,  often  attaining  a 
large  size.    (Smith.) 

*•  dry-sand,  s. 

Casting :  A  mixture  of  sand  and  loam  which 
is  employed  in  making  moulds  aubsequently 
dried  in  an  oven. 

dry-shod,  u,.    [Dryshod.  ] 


dry-stone,  a.  Built  of  stones  laid  with- 
out mortar.     [Dry-dike.] 

dry-stove,  s.  A  hot-house  whose  atmo- 
sphere is  adapted  hygrometrically  for  pre- 
serving the  plants  of  arid  climates. 

*  dry-stool,  *dry-stulll,  s.  A  close 
stool  ;  sometimes  called  a  Dry-seat. 

"  Item  ane  cauuabie  of  grene  taffetie  freinyelt  with 
grene  quhilk  may  serve  for  any  drp-atuUl  or  a  bed."— 
Inventories  (1561),  p,  133. 

dry-talk,  s.  A  phrase  apparently  used 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  to  denote  any 
agreement  that  is  settled  without  drinking. 

"The  other  party  averred  In  his  defence  that 
nothing  had  passed  but  a  little  dry-talk,  and  that 
ccjiUd  not  be  called  a  bargain."— &f ion  &  Gael,  L  IL 


*  dry- vat, 


[Dryfat.] 


dry,  *  dreye,  ^dreyghe,  *drie,  ^drlghe, 
*drye,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  drygan,  dHgan;  Dut. 
droogeii.]    [Dry,  a.] 

A.  TraTisitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  free  fronj  or  deprive  of  moisture  of 
any  kind ;  to  m£k.e  dry ;  to  axety,  to  exsic- 
cate. 

2.  To  make  dry  by  rubbing  or  wiping. 

"  Biynge  a  towayl  myn  haudys  to  drpe." 

Seven  Sages,  3,166. 

3-  To  expose  to  heat  for  the  purpose  of 
drying. 

4.  To  deprive  of  the  natural  juice,  sap,  or 
succulence. 

"Herbs  and  flowers,  if  they  be  dried  in  the  shade,  or 
dried  In  the  hot  sun  a  amaJl  time,  keep  best." — Bacoti' 

5,  To  deprive  or  clear  of  water  or  moisture 
by  draining. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  cause  to  cease  to  flow. 

"  Twas  rage  olond 
Which,  burning  upwards  in  successi6n,  dries 
The  tears  that  stood  considering  in  her  eyes." 

iiryden. 

2.  To  scorch  or  aflQict  greatly  with  thirst. 

"  Their  honourable  men  are  famished,  and  their 
multitude  dried  up  with  thirst."- /lufaft  v.  18. 

3.  To  drain,  to  exhaust,  to  empty. 

"Bash  Elpenor,  in  an  evil  hour, 
Dried  an  immeaaurablo  bowL."     Philips. 

B.  Intransitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  lose  or  be  deprived  of  moisture ;  to 
grow  or  become  dry. 

"  Sum  of  the  sed  ful  uppe  the  stone,  and  dride 
there." — Old  Eng.  Somilies,  iL  165. 

2.  To  become  dry  by  evaporation ;  to  evapo- 
rate. 

3.  To  lose  the  natural  juice,  sap,  or  succu- 
lence. 

"Drie  thai  sal  als  bai."—£arly  Eng.  F»alter:  Pa. 
xxxvi.  2. 

*  4.  To  become  withered. 

'*  His  armes  driede  and  wax  al  drye.''~Trevisa,  I.  267. 

*  IL  ^ig,.:.  To  be  thirsty,  to  feel  thirst. 

"  Drynke  whan  thou  driest." 

P.  Plowman,  508. 
TT  To  dry  up : 

A,  Transitive : 

I.  Lit :  To  deprive  totally  of  moisture ;  to 
take  all  moisture  away  from. 

"The  water  of  the  sea,  which  formerly  covered  it, 
was  in  time  exhaled  and  dried  up  by  the  sun." — 
Woodward. 

II.  Fig, :  To  deprive  of  vitality  or  energy. 

"  The  apparent  tendency  of  which  is  to  dry  up  the 
Bo\il."—TyndaU ;  Frag,  qf  Science,  ii.  32. 

B.  Intratisitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  become  completely  dry,  to  lose  all 
moisture. 

2.  To  become  withered. 

"And  his  hand,  which  he  pat  forth  against  him. 
dried  up,  so  that  be  could  not  pull  it  in  again  to  him.' 
— 1  Kings  xiii  4. 

II.  Fig. :  To  leave  off' talking.    (Slang.) 

dry'-ad,  s.  [Lat.  Bryadem,  accus.  of  Dryas 
=  a  Dryad,  from  Gr.  fipudls  (druas),  genit. 
SpvdSos  (dniados)  —  a  Dryad,  a  nymph  of  the 
woods,  from  Spvs  (d/rus)  =  a  tree.  ] 

ATicient  Myth, ;  A  nymph  of  the  woods  ;  a 
deity  supposed  to  preside  over  the  woods ;  a 
wood-nymph.  They  difffered  from  Hama- 
dryads (q.v.)  in  that  the  latter  were  attached 
to  particiUar  trees,  with  which  they  were  bom 
aud  died. 

dry-Sn'-dra,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Dryander, 
a  Swedish  botanist.] 


Bot.  :  A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  ProteaccEe,  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia, cultivated  in  other  countries  for  the 
variety  of  the  forms  and  colours  of  the  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  yeUow,  formed  in  cylindrical 
clusters. 

dry'-Sa,  5.  [Gr.  Spvds  (druas)  =  a  Dryad,  a 
nymph  of  the  oak.  So  named  from  the  leaves 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  oak.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Rosacese,  They  are  small  low  shrubs, 
bearing  white  or  yellow  flowers,  with  long 
feather-awned  achenes.  Dryas  odopetala,  or 
Mountains  Avens,  is  a  native  of  Britain. 

*  dryed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dried.] 

dry'-er,  s.    [Eng.  dry;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  dries 
or  absorbs  moisture ;  a  drier. 

"The  ill  effects  of  drinking  are  relieved  by  this 

giant,  which  is  a  great  dryer  and  opener,  especially 
y  perspiration."— remp?e. 
XL  Technically: 

1.  Ma/ili. :  A  machine  or  apparatus  for 
evaporating,  driving  off  superfluous  moistui'e, 
desiccating.  The  term  is  applied  to  a  certain 
class  of  machines,  aud  yet  no  absolute  line 
can  be  drawn  between  it  and  ovens,  kilns,  &c. 
Such  are  grain-dryers,  malt-dryers,  paper- 
dryers,  kc. 

2.  Paper-making:  The  heated  tables  or 
cylinders  which  expel  the  moisture  from  the 
paper  just  formed  in  the  machine. 

3.  Pottery :  The  oven  which  evaporates  the 
moisture  from  ceramic  work,  giving  the  pieces 
a  certain  degree  of  rigidity  and  desiccabion, 
when  they  are  fit  for  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions, according  to  their  purpose  and  quality. 
[Pottery.] 

i.  Convm.. :  An  oven  for  drying  fruit. 

5.  Agric. :  A  Idln  or  heated  cylinder  for 
drying  grain. 

6.  DoTTiesiic ;  A  closet  for  drying  clothes  or 
cloth. 

7.  A  core  stove. 

8.  Painting  :  A  preparation  to  increase  the 
drying  and  hardening  properties  of  paint. 

(1)  Litharge  ground  to  a  paste  with  drying- 
oiL 

(2)  White  copperas,  or  sugar  of  lead,  aud 
drying  oil. 

*  dry'-fSt,  *  drle-fatte,  *  dry-vat,  s.  [Eng. 
dry,  and  fat  =  vat  (q.v.).]  A  box,  case,  or 
packing- case. 

"  Such  pamphlets,  whereof  we  have  abroad  so  good 
store,  as  I  think  would  freight  a  <2r^:/'n£  to  the  mart." 
— Mou/ntagu, :  Appeale  to  Ocetar,  p.  245. 

dry'-foot,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.    [Eng.  d/ry,  and  foot.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Without  having  the  feet  wet ; 
dryshod. 

*  2.  Hunting :  Following  game  by  the  scent 
of  the  foot. 

"  Nay,  if  he  smeU  nothing  but  papers,  I  cai'e  not  for 
his  dry-foot  hunting,  nor  shall  I  need  to  pnfl'  pepper 
in  his  nostrils." — Machin :  Dumb  Knight,  iii.  1. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  By  the  scent. 

"A  huntii^,  Sir  Oliver,  and  dry-foot,  too  I" 

L.  Barry  :  Ram  AUey,  iii.  1. 

*C.  Assv^st. :  A  dog  which  pursues  game  by 
■the  scent  of  the  foot. 

"  The  truth  is,  my  old  maater  intends  to  follow  my 
young  dry-foot  over  Moorflelds  to  London." — Ben  Jon- 
son  :  Every  Man  in  his  Sumov/r,  iL  2. 

dry -ingi  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dry,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  . 

1.  Having  the  quality  or  property  of  ab- 
sorbing moisture ;  as,  a  dryvng  wind. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  Isecoming  dry 
rapidly ;  as,  a  drying  oiL 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  dry,  or  of 
absorbing  moisture  from. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  dry,  or  of 
losing  moisture. 

IL  Sugar-making :  The  exposure  of  crystal- 
lising magma  syrup  in  a  centrifugal  machine, 
where  the  molasses  is  drained  from  it  by 
mechanical  action.    [Centbifugal-machine.  ] 

drying-house,  s.  An  apartment  in  which 
anything  is  exposed  to  a  current  of  air  mode- 
rately heated  ;  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  jd^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.  ph  -f, 
-cian.  -tian  ==  shatn.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tlon,  -§ion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &e.  =  bel,  d^h 
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"between  an  oven,  a  dryer,  and  a  kiln  ;  the 
words  are  used  with  some  degree  of  careless- 
ness, and  have  become  technical  in  trades. 
Cores  are  dried  in  ovens  ;  pottery  in  ovens  or 
"Ins-closets  ;  feathers  in  renovators.  The  dry- 
ing chamber  comprises  a  central  chamber  and 
one  or  more  wings  hinged  thereto,  and  mounted 
on  wheels  or  castors  for  the  purpose  of  ready 
access  to  the  chambers  and  for  removal  from 
place  to  place.  On  one  side  is  a  suitable  pro- 
vision for  drying  clotlies,  and  on  the  other  for 
drying  fruits.  In  the  central  chamber  is  a 
stove  and  apparatus  for  heating.    (Knight.) 

drymg-machine,  s. 

Calico-making :  A  machine  for  diying  printed 
calicoes.  The  apparatus  is  in  a  hot  room,  and 
lias  a  series  of  heated  steam  chests  and  cylin- 
ders with  upper  and  lower  rollers,  over  which 
the  cloth  is  exposed  to  the  drying  air  of  the 
apartment.  Similar  drying  cylinders  are 
used  in  paper-making  machines,  both  the 
cylinder  machines  and  those  of  the  Fourdriuier 
pattern,  in  which  the  sheet  of  pulp  is  felted 
on  an  agitated  horizontal  web.  Drying 
machines  are  also  used  in  bleaching,  drying, 
'  and  laundry  works  ;  the  cylinders,  in  which 
the  articles  to  be  dried  are  placed,  being  made 
to  revolve  witli  gi'eat  speed,  tlie  moisture 
is  thus  driven  away  by  the  action  of 
centrifugal  force. 

drjring-oflE^  s.  The  operation  in  gilding 
by  which  the  amalgam  of  gold  is  evaporated. 

drying-oil,  s. 

Paint. :  A  term  applied  to  linseed  and  other 
oils,  heated  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  used  as  the 
bases  of  many  paints  and  varnishes.  On  ex- 
posure to  the  air  they  absorb  oxygen,  and 
become  a  hard,  tough,  diy  varnish.  A  colour- 
less oil  may  be  obtained  by  combining  linseed 
or  nut  oil  with  litharge,  and  triturating  them 
together  for  a  considerable  time. 

drying-room,  s.  The  apartment  in 
"Which  articles  or  materials  are  dried  ;  as,  gun- 
powder, calico,  cores,  and  what  not.  Some- 
times a  kiln. 

drying-stove,  s.  A  place  where  cores 
for  casting  are  dried;  a  stove  for  desiccating 
fruit,  drying  clothes,  &c. 

dry'-ite,  s.    [Gr.  SpOs  {drus)  =  a  tree,  an  oak  ; 
Eng.  sutf.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Geol, :  A  name  applied  to  fragments  of 
petrified  or  fossil  wood,  in  which  the  structui-e 
of  the  wood  is  recognizable. 

dry'-l^r,  dri'-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  dry;  -ly.] 

I.  Lit. :  Without  moisture  ;  free  from  mois- 
ture or  damp. 

1        "It looks  ill,  it  eats  dryly.    Maxry  'ti3  a  withered 
1     I)eare."— Sftaftes/).  .■  All's  Well,  ii  1. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Coldly,  frigidly,  without  affection, 
sympathy,  or  encouragement. 

"  For  virtue  is  but  dryly  praised,  and  starves." 

Dryden  :  Juvenal,  sat.  i. 

2.  Severely,  sarcastically,  satirically,  cyni- 
cally, harshly. 

"  Conscious  to  himself  how  dryly  the  king  had  been 
used  by  his  cuuucil." — Bacon  :  Henry  VII, 

3.  Jejunely ;  barrenly,  without  embellish- 
ment, or  anything  to  interest  or  adorn ;  un- 
interestingly. 

"  Some  drily  plain,  without  invention's  aid. 
With  dull  receipts  how  poeuiB  may  be  made." 

Pope  :  Etsay  on  Criticism,  114, 115. 

dry'-ness,  *drl-ness,  s.    [Eng.  dry;  -ne$s.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  absence  or  want  of  moisture ;  siccity, 
aridity. 

(2)  An  absence,  want,  or  loss  of  natural 
juice,  sap,  or  succulence. 

"The  marrow  supplies  au  oil  for  the  Inunction  of 
the  bones  and  ligaments  in  the  arLiculations,  and 
particularly  of  the  ligaments,  preserving  them  from 
dryness  and  rigidity," — Ray  :  On  the  Creation. 

(3)  An  absence  of  rain, 
'    2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Coldness,  frigidity,  absence  or  lack  of 
affection  or  warmth  of  feeling. 

"  That  for  any  drj/ness  was  betwixt  them  the  Earl 
of  Murray  should  have  been  ao  unkind." — Spalding, 
i.  17. 

(2)  An  absence  or  want  of  enthusiasm  or 
want  of  sensibility ;  coldness, 

"It  may  be,  that  by  this  dryness  ot  spirit,  God  in- 
tends to  malie  us  the  more  fervent  and  resigued  ui 
our  direct  and  solemn  devotions." — Taylor. 


3.  An  absence  or  want  of  that  which  embel- 
lishes, enlivens,  or  interests  ;  jejnneness,  bald- 
ness. 

"Be  faithful  where  the  author  excels,  and  paraphrase 
where  penury  of  fancy  or  dryness  of  expression  askit." 
Oarth. 

II.  Art.  :  A  term  by  which  artists  express 
the  common  defect  of  tlie  early  painters  in 
oil,  who  had  but  little  knowledge  of  the  flow- 
ing contours  which  so  elegantly  show  the 
delicate  forms  of  the  limbs  and  the  insei'tions 
of  the  muscles  ;  the  flesh  in  their  colouring 
appearing  hard  and  stiff,  instead  of  expressing 
a  pleasing  softness.  The  draperies  of  those 
early  painters,  and  particularly  of  the  Germans, 
concealed  the  limbs  of  the  figures,  without 
truth  or  elegance  of  choice  ;  and  even  in  their 
best  masters,  the  draperies  very  frequently 
either  demeaned  or  encumbered  the  figures. 
QVeale.) 

dry'-nurse,  c.     [Eng.  dry,  and  nurse.'} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  woman  who  rears  a  child  without 
giving  it  the  breast. 

2.  Figuratively :  ' 

(1)  One  who  attends  on  another  in  sickness, 
&c. 

"  Mrs,  Quickly  is  his  nurse,  or  his  drynurse,  or  his 
,  cook,  or  his  laundry,  his  washer,  and  his  wringer." — 
Sliakesp.  :  Merry  IVives,  i.  2. 

(2)  One  who  has  to  look  after  and  instruct 
another  ;  one  who  takes  charge  of,  brings  up, 
or  looks  after  another. 

"  Grand  caterer  and  drynurse  of  the  Church." 

Cowper  :  Task,  ii.  371. 

II.  Mil. :  Applied  to  an  inferior  officer,  wiio 
has  to  instruct  his  superior  in  his  duties. 

dry'-nurse,  v.t.    [Drynurse,  s.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  bring  up  or  rear  without  the 
breast. 

"  As  Romulus  a  wolf  did  rear, 
So  he  was  drynursed  by  a  bear," 

Batler :  Hudibras. 

2.  Mil.  :  (See  extract). 

"  When  a  superior  officer  does  not  know  his  duty, 
and  is  instructed  in  it  by  an  inferior  officer,  he  ia  said 
to  be  drynursed.  The  inferior  nurses  the  superior  as 
a  drynwrse  rears  an  infant."— fire  wer ;  Phrase  &  Fable. 

dry-O-bSl'-an-ops,  s.  [Gr.  i>pvs{drus),  gen. 
3puds  {dvuos)  =  a  tree  ;  jSaAai/os  (balanos)  = 
an  acorn  ;  and  6>^is  (opsis)  =!  sight,  appear- 
ance.    (Worcester).] 

Bat.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Dipteracese  (q.v.).  They  are 
natives  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Z>.  cam- 
phora,  or  aroniatica,  supplies  the  hax'd  cam- 
phor or  Camphor-oil  of  Borneo.  The  leaves 
are  large  and  coriaceous.  There  are  three 
species. 

dry-o-pi-tlie'-cus,  s.  [Gr.  SpGy  (drus),  gen. 
fipuos  (druos)  =  a  tree,  and  nCBrjKO'i  (pithekos)  = 
an  ape.] 

Palisont. :  Agenus  of  extinct  apes,  apparently 
higher  than  any  living  species.      They   are 
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found  in  Miocene  deposits  in  France.  Tliey 
are  supposed  to  have  been  frugivorous  and 
tree- climbing,  equalling  man  in  stature. 

*  dry-ri-hed,  *  drer-y-hed,  *.     [Dreary- 
head.] 

'^  dry'-riib,  v.t.    [Eng.  dry,  andr?(&.]   To  make 
clean  or  polish  by  rubbing  without  wetting. 

"At  twelve  years  old  the  sprightly  vouth  is  able 
To  turn  a  pancake,  or  dryrub  a  table." 

Anon,  in  Dodsley's  Coll,  qf  Poems, 

*■  dry-rubbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dry-rub.] 
^  dry-rub'-bing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dry-rub.] 


A.  &  B,  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj. :  (See- 
the verb). 

C,  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  making 
clean  or  polishing  by  rubbing  witliout  wet- 
ting. ■   ' 
drys,  a.    [Dry,  a.] 

Masonry :  Fissures  in  a  stone  intersecting  it 
at  various  angles  to  its  bed,  and  rendering,  it 
unfit  to  support  a  load.    (Ogilvie.) 

dry'-salt-er,  s.     [Eng.  dry,  and  salter.] 

*  1.  A  dealer  in  dried  and  salted  meats, 
pickles,  sauces,  &c. 

"Almost  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  I  heard  by 
accident  of  a  drysalter,  who  had  acquired  a  great 
reputation  and  a  large  fortune,  from  possessing  a 
secret  that  had  enabled  him  to  send  out  to  the  Indies, 
and  other  hot  countries,  beef  and  pork,  in  a  better 
state  of  preservation  than  any  of  the  trade.  As  he 
was  observed  to  pour  into  each  cask  a  small  bottle  of 
transparent  liquor,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  this  could 
be  no  other  than  the  spirit  of  sea-salt." — Sir  W.  For- 
dyce:  On.  the  Muriat.  Acid  (1790),  p.  7. 

2.  A  dealer  in  dye-stuffs,  chemical  products, 
&c. 

dry-salt -er-y,  s.    [Eng.  drysalter;  -y.i 

1.  The  goods  dealt  in  by  a  drysalter. 

2.  The  place  of  business  of  a  drysalter. 

dry-shod,  a.  [Eng.  dry,  and  shod.]  Without 
having  the  feet  wetted  ;  dry-footed. 

"Dry-shod,  o'er  sands,  twice  every  day. 
The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way." 

Scott :  Marmion,  ii.  9. 

dry'-sdme,  w.  [Eng.  dry ;  suff.  some  (q.v.).] 
Rather  dry.    (Scotch?) 

dry'-Ster,  s.     [Eng.  dry;  sufl".  s(er(q.v.).] 

1.  The  person  who  has  the  charge  of  turn- 
ing and  drying  the  grain  in  a  kiln.    (Scotch.) 

"The  whole  roofe  and  symmers  of  that  said  kill 
were  consumed  ;  old  Eobert  Baillie  being  dryster  that 
day,  and  William  Lundy,  at  that  tyme,  measter  of  the 
mille,"— Xamoni."  Diary,  pp.  179,  180. 

2.  One  whose  business  is  to  dry  cloth  at  a 
bleach-field. 

"Dryster  Jock  was  sitting  cracky 
Wi*^Fate  Tamson  o'  theHill." 

A.  WiUon:  Poems  (1816),  p.  3. 

*  dry'-vat,  s.    [Dryfat.] 

*  dryve,  v.t,  &  i.    [Drive,  v.] 

*  du'-ad,  s.  [Gr.  Sva?  (duas),  gen.  SuaSo; 
(dvados),  from  hvo  (duo)  =  two.]  The  union 
of  two  ;  the  number  two,  duality. 

du'-al,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  dualis,  from  duo  =  two.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  .  Double,  consisting  of  two 
parts. 

"Here  you  have  one  half  of  out  dual  tra.t'h."~Tyn- 
daZt:  Frag,  of  Science  laid  ed.],  vi,  119. 

2.  Gram.:  Expressing  the  number  two, or 
duality ;  a  term  applied  to  that  inflexion  in 
certain  languages  of  a  verb,  adjective,  'pro- 
noun, or  noun.  Greek,  Sanscrit,  and^Gpthic 
had  dual  inflexions ;  English  also  had  dual 
forms  for  the  jiersonal  pronouns.  Arabic  and 
Lithuanian  still  preserve  these  inflexions.  As 
the  idea  of  two  necessarily  preceded  that  of 
a  larger  number,  the  dual  form  is  older  than 
the  plural. 

"  Modem  languages  have  only  one  variation,  and  so 
the  Latin ;  but  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  have  one  to 
signify  two,  and  another  to  signify  more  than  two  ; 
under  one  variation  the  noun  is  said  to  be  of  the  dual 
number,  and  under  the  other  of  the  idural." — ClarJte  : 
Lat.  Gram. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram.  :  That  number  of  a  verb,  adjective, 
&c.,  which  is  used  when  only  two  persons  or 
things  are  si^oken  of, 

du -al-ine,  du'-^-in,  s.  [Lat.  duo  =  two, 
and*  Eng.,  &c.  (glyeer)in  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  An  explosive  compound.  Carl 
Ditmar's  patent,  No.  9S,854,  January  18, 
1870.  The  composition  is:  Nitro -glycerine, 
50  per  cent.;  line  sawdust,  30  per' cent. ; 
nitrate  of  potassa,  20  per  cent.  Compared 
with  dynamite,  it  is :  (1)  More  sensitive 
to  heat,  and  also  to  mechanical  disturbances, 
especially  when  frozen,  when  it  may  even  be 
exploded  by  friction.  (2)  The  sawdust  in  it 
has  little  affinity  for  the  nitro-glyeerine,  and 
at  best  will  hold  but  40  to  50  per  cent,  of 
nitro-glycerine,  and  on  this  account  very 
strong  wrappers  are  needed  for  the  cartridges. 
(3)  Its  specific  gravity  is  1"0'2;  which  is  50  per 
cent,  less  than  that  of  dynamite,  and  as  nitro- 
glycerine has  the  same  explosive  power  in 
each,  its  explosive  power  is  50  per  cent,  less 
than  that  of  dynamite  [bulk  for  bulk  ?].  (4) 
The  gases  from  explosions,  in  consequence  of 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^Ul,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wbra,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Sjh:>ian.    se.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     au  =  kw- 
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the  dualine  containing  an  excess  of  carbnn, 
contain  carbonic  oxide,  and  other  noxious 
gases.  Litliofracteur  and  dualine,  however, 
can  he  exploded,  when  frozen,  by  means  of 
an  ordinary  fulminating  cap,  -which  is  not  the 
case  with  dynamite.  (Journal  of  Applied 
Chemistry.) 

du'-al-ism,  s.     [Eng.  dual;  -ism.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  dividing  or  division  into 
two  ;  a  twofold  division. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  rhil. :  Any  system  which  admits  the 
existence  of  mind  as  distinct  from  matter. 
(Opposed  to  Monism,  q.v.) 

"Haeckel  recognizeB  but  one  force  in  Nature— the 
mechanical;  and  heiice  he  calls  his  profession  of 
faith  Monism,  in  ooutradistiiiction  to  Dualism,  whii:li 
implies  a  belief  in  soul  or  »pirit,  or  snmo  force  or  effi- 
cient cause  other  than  mechanical."— Co /i((fmporar^ 
Review,  Oct.  1878,  p.  541. 

2.  Metapli. :  Any  system  wliich  differen- 
tiates man  from  the  lower  animals  by  endow- 
ing him  with  a  soul. 

3.  Theol.  :  That  system  which  accounts  for 
the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world  by  supposing 
two  co-eternal  principles ;  one  good,  the  other 
evil;  specially  Manicheanism  (q.v.).  Dualism 
has  always  been  condeinned  by  the  Christian 
Church,  though '  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall, 
brought  about  by  Satanic  agency,  is  in  reality 
a  modified  species  of  dualism.  The  raison 
d'etre  of  dualism  cannot  be  better  shown  than 
by  the  words:  of  St.  Augustine,  who  was  for  a 
slvort  time.a  Manichean:  "There  can  be  no 
more  difficult  question  than  this,  If  God  be 
all-powe'ifal,  how  comes  it  there  is  so  much 
evil' in  the  world,  if  he  be  not  the  author 
of  it?" 

i.  Phys. :  The  theory  tliat  each  cerebral 
hemisphere  acts  independently  of  the  other. 

du'~al-ist,  *  du'-al-^St,  s.  [Eng.  dual ;  -ist.  ] 

1,  One  who  liolds  the  doctrine  of  dualism  ; 
a  supporter  of  dualism.     • 

*  2.  One  who  holds  two  offi.ces. 
"He   was  a  duallUt   in    that  convent."— /^uHer.' 
Worthies;  Wiltg.,  ii.  448.     (Davles.) 

du-ral-is'-tic,  a.    [Eng.  dualist;  -ic] 

,  1.  Consisting  of  two  parts  ;  twofold.  The 
dualistic  system  of  philosophy  taught  by 
Anaxagoras  and  Plato  held  that  there  were 
two  principles  in  nature,  the  one  active  and 
the  other  passive. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  dualism. 

"Protests  against  the  dualistic,  anthroiiomorphic, 
and  Idolatrous  tendencies  of  the  time."— Zfrjiwft 
Q,uarterly  Review  (1873),  vol.  Ivil.,  p.  348. 

dualistic  system,  s. 

Chevi. :  The  view  that  salts  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  two  binary  compounds. 

du-S<l'-i-t3^,  *  du-al-i-tie,  s.  [Low  Lat.  dtial- 
itas,  from  Lat.  dualis  =  dual,  from  duo  =  two.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  two  or  twofold  ; 
double  division. 

"This  dualitic  after  determiiiacion,  is  founden  in 
every  creature."— Cftaucer:  Tettamcnt  of  Loae,  bk.  ii., 

*  dualm  (u  as  w),  *  dwalm,  *  dwauxn,  s. 

[Pi-ob.  connected  witli  Eng.  qualm  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  swoon. 

"  But  toil  and  heat  so  overpowevd  her  i)ith, 
That  she  grew  tabetless,  aud  swarf  t  therewith  : 
At  last  the  dwaum  yeed  fnie  her  bit  aud  bit. 
And  she  begins  to  draw  her  limbs  and  sit" 

Ross  :  Ileieriore,  p.  25. 

2.  A  sudden  fit  of  sickness. 

"  The  day  it  was  set,  and  the  bridal  to  be, 
The  wife  took  a  dwatn,  and  lay  down  to  die  ; 
She  inained  and'she  grained  out  of  dolour  and  pain." 
RUson :  S.  Songs,  i.  129. 

*dualin'-yng  (u  as  w)  ^dwaum-ing,  ^. 

[Eng.  dualm;  -ing.] 

1.  A  swoon. 

"  To  the  gi'ound  all  man^it  fell  acho  doun, 
Ajid  lay  ane  lang  time  in  aue  dedely  swowu. 
Or  oily  speche  or  word  alio  mycht  furth  briuge 
Yit  thus  at  last  said  eftir  bis  duulmyng." 

Douglas :  Virgil.  78,  IS. 

2.  It  is  metaphorically  applied  to  the  failure 
oflight;  the'fall  of  evening. 

"  Ae  evening,  just  'bout  dwauminir  o'  the  light, 
.  An  uuld-like  carle  atepiiit  in,  bedeen." 

Sliirr^s:  Poems,  p.  144. 

*  du'-ar-ohi^,   *  du'-ar-chie,  s.     [Gr.  Svo 

(duo)  =  two,  and  dpx«  (ar'cho)  ~  to  rule,  to 
govern.]  Government  by  two ;  the  rule  of 
two  persons. 

"  A  duarchie  in  the  Church  lieing  inconsistent  with 
a  monarchie  in  the  St&te."— Fuller :  Church  Hist.,  III. 
Ii.  3. 


dub  (1),  ""  doub,  ^  dobben,  ^  dubben, 

v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  dubbaii;  cogn.  with  O.  Sw, 
difhba  =  to  strike;  Icel.  dubba,  Perhar>s  a 
variant  of  dab  (q.v.).] 

A.  Tra^isltivt : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  confer  knighthood  upon  by  a  blow 
of  a  sword  on  the  shoulder ;  to  create  a 
knight. 

"  Uusheath  your  sword,  aud  dub  him  preseutly." 
Hhakcsp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  ii.  Z 

2.  The  title  of  knight  is  genei-ally  added. 
"  Then  Douglas  struck  him  with  his  blade, 

'  St.  Michael  and  St.  Andrew  Hid, 

I  dub  thee  knight.' "    Scott :  Marmion,  vii.  12. 

*  3.  Followed  by  the  prep.  to. 

"  Horn  he  dubbedede  to  knighte." 

JiiTig  Horn,  409. 

4.  To  confer  any  kind  of  dignity,  rank,  or 
character  upon. 

"  Our  brother  dubbed  them  gentlewomen." 

Khakesp. :  Richard  ill.,  1. 1. 

^  It  has  now  an  element  of  the  ludicrous 
in  it. 

5,  Followed  by  ^vitli ;  to  invest. 

"  To  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor." 

Shakesp. :  Jlcnry  V.,  iL  2. 

*  6.  To  dress,  to  adorn,  to  array. 

"  Hir  bed  was  gayly  dubed,  aud  dyght." 

Seven  Sages,  3,233. 

*  7.  To  adorn,  to  ornament. 

"Alle  tho  robes  ben  afrayed  alle  abouten  and  dubbed 
fulle  of  precious  BtoueB."—Mau-Hdeoille,  p.  233. 

8.  (See  extract.) 

"  Cock-fighters  trim  the  hackles  aud  cut  off  the  comb 
and  gills  of  the  cocks,  and  the  birdti  ai'e  then  said  tu 
be  dubbed."— DcsccjU  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiii., 

voL  ii.,  p.  38. 

'^  9.  To  strike,  to  knock  about. 

"  He  dubs  his  club  about  their  pates." 

Warner:  Albions  England,  bk.  ii.,  c.  vii. 

IL  Tcchnicxdly : 

1.  Carp. :  To  dress  off  or  make  smooth,  or 
of  an  even  and  level  surface. 

"  To  be  as  thiii  as  a  plank,  and  then  dub  it  smooth 
with  my  adze." — De  Foe :  Robinson  Cratoe. 

2.  Leatlier-dressing  :  To  rub  or  dress  leather 
with  dubbing. 

3.  To  raise  a  naj)  on  cloth  by  striking  it 
with  teasles. 

i.  Plastering :  To  fill  up  with  coarse  stuff 
irregularities  in  the  face  of  a  wall,  previous  to 
finishing  it  off  with  plaster. 
II  (1)  To  dub  a  fly :  To  dress  or  make  up  an 
■  artificial  fly  for  fishing. 

>  (2)  To  dub  a  knight :  He  who  drank  a  large 
potation  of  wine  or  other  liquor  on  his  knees 
to  the  healtli  of  his  mistress,  was  jocularly 
said  to  be  dubbed  a  knight,  and  retained  las 
title  for  the  evening. 

"Sam.  I'll  teach  you  the  finest  humour  to  be  drunk 
in :  I  learned  it  at  Loudon  last  week. 

Both.  V  faith  !  let's  lieav  it,  let's  hear  it. 

Sam,  The  bravest  humour !  'twould  do  a  man  good 
to  be  drunk  in  it;  they  call  it  knighting  in  London, 
when  they  drink  upon  their  knees." 

(3)  To  dttb  out : 

Plastering :  To  bring  an  uneven  surface  to 
a  plane  by  attaching  pieces  of  tile,  lath,  or 
other  matter  to  the  wall  beneath- 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  beat,  as  a  drum. 

"Who  follow  drunimes  before  theyknowe  the  ditbbe." 
—Gatcoigne :  Fruitesof  War. 

2.  To  make  a  noise,~as  that  of  a  drum. 

"Now  the  drum  dubs."—Beaum..  it  Flet.  :  MadLouer, 
i.  1. 

*  diib  (1),  s.  ■  [Dub,  v.]    A  blow,  a,  knock,  a, 

stroke. 

"As  skilful  conjiers  hoop  their  tubs 
With  Lydiuu  aud  with  Phrygian  dubs." 

•  Butler :  Hudibras,  II.  i. 

dub  (2),  o.  ■  [Fr.  dob.] 

i.  A  smill  pool  of  rain-water  ;  a  puddle. 
"He 
Aue  standaud  stank  semyt  for  to  be. 
Or  than  a  smoith  pule,  or  dub,  loun  and  fare." 

Douglas  :  Virgil,  243,  3. 

2.  A  gutter ;  foul  water  thrown  out. 

3.  {PI):  Dirt,  mire. 
dub-skelper,  s. 

1.  One  who  gets  over  the  road  whether  it  be 
clean  or  foul ;  a  rambling  fellow. 

2.  Used  contemptuously  for  a  rambling 
fellow. 

"  Ghaista  indeed  !  Ill  warrant  it's  some  idle  dub- 
gieiluer  frae  the  Waal,  comiug after  someo' yoursels  on 
nae  honest  errand."—&o« ;  St.Ronan's  Well,  ch.  xxviii 

3.  Applied,  in  a  ludicrous  way,  to  a  young 
clerk  in  a  bank,  wliose  principal  work  is  to  run 
about  giving  intimation  when  bills  are  due. 


rorkshiro  Tragedy,  sc.  1. 


du'-bash,  du'-bhash,  s.    [Dobhash.] 

dubbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dub,  v.] 

dlib'-ber  (1),  s.  [Eng.  dub;  -er.]  One  who 
dubs.] 

dub'-ber  (2),  s.  [Hind,  dnhbali.]  A  leathern 
bottle  or  vessel,  made  of  thin  untanued  goat- 
skins, and  used  in  India  to  hold  oil,  ghee,  &c, 

dub-bing,  *dob-bynge,  i^r.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 

[DUB,  v.] 

A.  tfe  B.  -^s  pr.  par.  £  particip).  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  -4;;  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  ceremony  of  creating  a  knight; 
knighthood. 

"  A  prince  loiigeth  for  to  do 
The  gode  kuigliteu  dobbynge." 

ShoreJiam,  p.  5. 

2.  The  act  of  investing  with  any  dignityj 
rank,  or  character. 

^  3.  Dress,  apparel,  array. 

"  His  crown  and  his  kinges  array. 
And  his  dubbing  he  did  oway.' 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  The  act  of  dressing  off  smooth 
with  an  adze. 

2.  Leather  inanuf.  :  A  mixture  of  fish-oil  and 
tallow  which  is  used  to  protect  leather  against 
the  action  of  water.  It  is  rubbed  into  the 
liide  after  .currying,  and  is  also  freely  used 
upon  the  hose  of  fire-engines  and  the  boots  of 
jiersons  exposed  to '  wet.  Another  recipe  : 
Resin,  2  pounds  ;  tallow,  1  pound  ;  ti-ain-oil, 
1  gallon.    Also  called  Daubing. 

2.  Plast. :  Filling  up  witli  coarse  stuff  irre- 
gularities in  the  face  of  a  wall  previous  to 
finishing  it  with  plaster. 

dubbing-out,  s. 

Plast: :  A  system  of  bringing  an  uneven 
surface  to  a  plane  by  attaching  pieces  of  tile, 
slate,  lath,  or  other  matters,  to  the  wall  be- 
neath. A  projection  may  be  made  on  a  wall 
by  the  same  means ;  pieces  being  attached  to 
the  wall  and  covered  witli  plaster  brought  to 
shape  by  the  trowel. 

dubbing-tool,  s.  An  instrument  for 
paring  down  to  an  even  sui'face.    An  adze. 

dubhe,  5.    [Arab.] 

Astron.  :  A  fixed  star,  of  magnitude  1^, 
called  also  a  Vrsos  Majoris. 

*  du'-bl-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  dubius  —  doubtful  ; 
"perhaps  only  an  error    for  dubitate   (q.v.).] 

[Dubious.]      To   doubt,   to  hesitate  ;  to  feel 
doubt  or  hesitation. 

*  du'-bie,  a.     {ha.t.  dubiv^.]    Doubtful. 

"The  dubio  gener  it  declinis  with  twa  articles,  with 
this  conjunctioue  vel  comand  bftuix  thame:  as  hie 
vel  !taec  dies,  ane  day."— Kuus  ;  Rudimenta  Puerorum 
in  Artcm  GrammMticam. 

*  du-bi'-C-ty,  s.    [Lat.  dubietas,  from  dubius 

=*doubtful.J   Doubt,  doubtfulness,  hesitation, 
uncertain  tv. 


*  du-bi-os'-i-ty,  s.       [hut.    dubiosus,    from 
dubius  =  doubtful.] 

1.  Doubt,  doubtfulness,  dubiety. 

"  These  relations  ...  do  stir  up  ingenuous  dubio- 
sities  unto  exi>eriment."— Browne ;  Vulgar  Errours, 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  A  doubtful  or  uncertain  point  or  matter. 

"Men  often  swallow  falsities  for  truths,  dubion'ies 
for  certainties." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  vii,, 
ch.  xviii. 

du'-bi-oiis,  a.     [Lat.  dubius,  dubiosiis,  from 
duo  =  two.  J 

I.  Of  persons  :  Unsettled,  doubtful,  or  waver- 
ing in  mind  ;  not  determined. 
IL  Of  things : 

1.  Uncertain,      unsettled,      undetermined, 
doubtful,  open  to  question. 

ibious -point  a  ^     -- 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Of  which  the  result  or  issue  is  uncertain  ; 
doubtful. 

"  Many  already  have  fled  to  the  forest,  and  lurk  on  its 
outskirts, 
Waitinn  with  anxious  hearts  the  dubious  fate  of  to- 
morrow." Longfelloui:  Eoangeline,  i.  2. 

*3.  Not  well  or  satisfactorily  known. 
"  Three  men  were  sent,  deputed  from  the  crew, 
A  herald  one,  the  dubious  coast  to  view." 

Pope :  Homer's  Odyssey,  ix.  99,  lOa 


b62l,  hS^i  p^t,  j($^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  -  f. 
-cian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhuD.     -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  ^b^l,  d$L 
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dubiously— duck 


4.  Not  clear  or  plain ;  causing  doubt,  hesi- 
tation, or  uncertaintj'. 

"  Satan  with  lesa  toil,  and  now  with  ease 
Wafta  on  the  calmer  wave,  by  dubious  light." 
Milton:  P..  L.,  li.  1,041, 1,042. 

dfr-bi-OUS-l^,  ady.  [Eng.  duhioiis ;  -ly.  ] 
Doubtfully;  witli  doubt  or  hesitation;  un- 
certainty. 

"Authors  write  often  dubioitsly,  even  in  matters 
wherein  la  expected  a  etrict  definiiie  truth." — Browne  : 
Vulgar  Errours. 

du'-b3t-ous-ness,  s.    \^ng.  duhions ;  -Ttess,] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dubious  ; 
doubtfulness,  uncertainty,  heaitation. 

"  She  BpeakB  with  dubiousne&s,  not  with  the  certainty 
of  a  goddess. " — Broome. 

2.  Uncertainty  of  issue  or  event. 

*  du'-blt-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  d^ibitahilis,  from 
dubito  =  {h  doubt,  from  dubiiis  =  doubtful.] 
Doubtful,  uncertain ;  open  to  or  admitting  of 
doubt  or  question. 

"The  gi'ound  of  invocation  of  saints  or  angels  being 
at  least  dubitable.''~Dr.  B.  More:  Antidote  against 
Idolatry t  p.  25. 

*  du'-bit-a-bl3^,  ady.  [Eng.  duUtabile);  -ly.] 
Doubtfully,  uncertainly. 

*  du'-bit-an-9y,  s.  [Lat.  diibitans,  pr.  par. 
of  dubito'—  to  doubt.]  Doubt,  hesitation, 
uncertainty,  doubtfulness. 

"They  are  most  fully  without  aMdubitancyTesolyeA, 
that  all  the  joys  of  heaven  are  forfeited  by  this  choice." 
— Hammond  :  Sermons,  vL 

*  du'-bit-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  dubitatum,  sup.  of 
dubito  =  to  doubt.]  To  doubt,  to  hesitate,  to 
waver. 

"  If,  for  example,  he  were  to  loiter  dubitating,  and 
not  come." —C'arlyle  ;  Fr.  Revol.,  pt.  ii.,  blc  ii.,  en.  vL 

*  du'-blt-ar-ting,  u.  [Ddbitate,  v.\  Hesi- 
tating, doubtful, 

*  dU'-bit-a~ting-ly,  odv.  [Eng.  dubitating  ; 
-ly,}  Hesitatingly,  doubtfully ;  with  hesita- 
tion or  doubt. 

"Answered  dubitatingly."  —  Carlyle :  Letters  and 
Speeches  of  CromweU,  iil  194. 

*  du-bit-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  dubitatio,  from 
dubito  =  to  doubt;  Fr.  dubitation;  Sp.  dubi- 
tadon.]    Doubt,  hesitation,  uncertainty. 

"To  which  without  dubitation  be  does  peremptorily 
adhere." — Taylor:  DiMoasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii., 
bk.  ii. 

*  du'-bit-ar-tive,  a.  [Lat.  dubitativus,  from 
dubitatum,  sup.  of  dubito  =  to  doubt ;  Fr. 
dubitatif;  Sp.  &  Ital.  dubitativo.]  Tending 
to  doubt. 

*  dii'-blar,  s.  [Doubleb.]  A  large  dish.  An 
arborescent  solanaceous  shrub,  from  Australia. 

"  My  beme,  scho  aayis,  hes  of  hir  awin, — 
Diachia  and  dublaris  uyne  or  ten. " 

Bunnatyne  Poems,  p.  158, 

dii-bois'-in  (bois  as  bwas),  o.  [Mod.  Lat. 
di^oi^ia)  ;  Eng.,  &c.  sufT.  -iu.] 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  extracted  from  Duboisia 
myoporoides.  It  is  said  to  be  identical  with 
Hyoscyamine,  C17H23NO3. 

du'-cal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tZucaZis  =  pertain- 
ing to  a  leader,  dux  (genit.  duds)  =  a  leader.] 
fDuKE.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  duke. 

"A  blue  riband  or  a  ducal  coronet. "—JfacawZay ; 
Biei.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

da'-cal-l^»  adv.  [Bug.  ducal;  -ly.]  In  man- 
ner of  a  duke ;  in  relation  to  a  duke,  or  a 
ducal  family. 

dfio-at, s.  [Fr.,  from  ItaL  ducato  =  a  ducat, 
a  duchy,  from  Low  Lat.  duGatus=a  duchy,  so 
called  from  the  fact  that  when  first  coined  in 
the  Duchy  of  Apulia,  about  a.d.  1140,  ducats 
bore  the  legend,  "  Sit  tibi,  Christe  datus,  quern 
ta  re^,  iste  ducatus."    Sp.  &  Port,  ducwdo.] 


DUTCH  DUCAT. 


ComM. .'  The  name  of  a  coin  current  in 
several  countries.  It  is  no  longer  the  mone- 
tary unit  in  any  country.    It  was  formerly  a 


favourite  coin  with  the  Dutch,  and,  owing  to 
the  excellence  of  the  pieces  struck,  they  were 
sought  for  and  imitated  by  several  other 
countries,  and  especially  Russia.  Ducats  now 
everywhere  circulate  at  a  valuation,  where 
they  circulate  at  all,  or  are  bought  and  sold 
simply  as  bullion.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  best  known  : — 

(1)  The  gold  ducat  of  Holland,  weighing 
3'494  grammes,  '983  fine,  value  9s.  4^d. ;  more 
accurately,  112-55534  d. 

(2)  The  gold  ducat  of  Russia,  which  is  of 
precisely  the  same  weight,  fineness,  and  value 
as  the  Dutch  ducat. 

(3)  The  gold  ducat  of  Austria  -  Hungary, 
weighing  3'4904  grammes,  '986  fine,^  value 
9s.  4fd. 

(4)  The  gold  ducat  of  Sweden,  weighing 
3-486  grammes,  "9766  fine,  value  93.  3^d. 

(5)  The  gold  ducat  of  Hamburg,  valued  at 
5  marks  banco,  or  7s.  5d. 

(6)  The  silver  ducat  of  Sicily,  weight  22*943 
grammes,  '833  fine,  value  3s.  4^d. 

dilc-at-don',  duc-at-one,  a.    [Fr.  duCaton, 

from*  ducat  —  a  ducat  (q.v.)] 
Commerce  ; 

1.  An  old  silver  coin,  worth  about  5s.  3fd. 
sterling,  sometimes  found  still  circulating  in 
the  Netherlands. 

2.  A  silver  coin  current  in  Parma,  value 
4s.  3d.    Called  also  a  Scudo  (q.v.). 

"  What  mean  the  elders  else,  those  kirk  dragoons. 
Made  up  of  ears  and  mtfs  like  Ducatons  f " 

Cleaveland ,-  Poems  (1651). 

dtic-da'-me,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  This  word 
is  only  used  in  the  following  passage, ,  and  is 
described  by  Jaques  as  "a  Greek  invocation 
to  call  fools  into  a  circle." 

"  Ihtcdd,me,  ducddme,  ducddrne ; 
Here  shall  he  see 
Gross  fools  as  he. 
An  if  he  will  come  to  me." 

ShaTcesp.  :  As  Tou  Like  It,  il  5. 

du'-ge^  te'-ciim,  :plir.  [Lat.  =  you  shall 
bring  with  you.] 

Law:  A  writ  commanding  any  person  to 
attend  in  a  court  of  law,  and  bring  with  him 
all  documents,  writings,  or  evidences  required 
in  a  suit. 

dii^h'-ess,  s  [Fr.  duchesse;  0.  Fr.  ducesse, 
fem.  of  due  —  a  duke  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  wife  or  widow  of  a  duke  ; 
a  lady  who  has  the  sovereignty  of  a  duchy, 

2.  Build. :  A  roofing  slate,  in  si^e  24  inches 
by  16. 

dU9h'-3^,  s.  [Fr.  ducM,  from  Low  Lat,  ducatus, 
from  du^  =  a  leader.]  The  territory,  jurisdic- 
tion, or  dominions  of  a  duke  ^  a  dukedom. 

duchy-court,  k. 

Law:  The  court  of  any  duchy,  specifically 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  held  before  the 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  or  his  deputy,  to  de- 
termine questions  concerning  equitable  in- 
terests in  lands  held  of  the  crown  in  right  of 
this  duchy. 

diick(l),  s.  [Dut.  dock  =  linen  cloth,  canvas ; 
Dan.  dug  =  cloth ;  Sw.  duk;  Icel.  dukr;  Ger. 
t^lch.] 

Fabric :  A  species  of  flax  fabric  lighter  and 
finer  than  canvas, 

"  Some  were,  as  usual,  in  show- white  smock-frocks  of 
Russia  dvAih."  —Hardy :  Far  from  the  Madding 
Orowd,  ch.  ix.,  p.  127. 

duck  (2),  ^docke,  ^doke,  *duke,  5.  [Lit.  = 
a  diver;  the  final  e  =  A.S.  -a  suflf.,  denoting 
the  agent,  as  in  hunt-a  =  a  hunter  ;  from  Mid., 
Eng,  ducken  =  to  dive.]    [Duck,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  An  inclination  of  the  head,  resembling 
the  motion  of  a  duck  in  water. 

*'  Here  be  without  duck  or  nod. 
Other  trippings  to  be  trod." 

Milton:  Comus,  960,  96L 

*  3.  A  bow. 

''As  it  is  also  their  generall  custome  scarcely  to 
salute  any  man.  yet  may  they  neither  omitte  crosse, 
nor  carved  statue,  without  a  religious  duck."—IHsoov. 
of  New  World,  p.  128. 

i.  A  game  in  which  a  small  stone,  placed  on 
a  larger,  is  to  be  hit  off  by  the  player  at  a 
short  distance. 

5,  The  same  as  Duck's-egg  (q.v.). 

"  Five  wickets  for  eighty-one,  Mr.  Wilson's  contribu- 
tion being  a  diick."—Bcho,  June  28,  1881, 


IL  Ornithology: 

1.  The  popular  name  given  to  various  Anat- 
idae,  and  especially  to  those  of  the  two  sub- 
families AnatinaB  and  Fuli^ulinse.  The  former 
are  called,  by  Swainson,  Biver  ducks,  or  some- 
times also  True  ducks,  and  the  latter  Sea  ducks. 
A  similar  distinction  into  Sea  ducks  and  Pond 
ducks  had  long  ago  been  made  by  Willughby, 
who,  however,  admitted  that  for  it  *'we  are 
beholden  to  Mr.  Johnson."  The  Anatinse have 
the  bill  broad  and ,  lengthened,  the  nostrils 
basal,  the  legs  very  short,  and  the  hinder  toe 
slightly  lobed.  The  Fuligulinge  have  the  hinder 
toe  very  broad.  The  Anatinae,  or  True  ducks, 
are  minatory  birds,  coming  and  going  in  large , 
flocks.  They  build  near  fresh-water  lakes, 
placing  the  nest  among  reeds,  sedges,  &c.,  or 
sometimes  in  hollow  trees. 

2.  A  book-name  for  the  family  Anatidae, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  ducks  properly  so 
called,  contains  the  Geese,  the  Swans,  &c. 
[Anatid^.  ] 

^  In  Yarrell's  Birds  of  Great  Britain,  tjie 
following  species  of  Anatidae  are  called  ducks — 

(1)  Buffel-duck,  Buffel-headed  duck :  Fuligula 
albeola. 

(2)  Burrow-duck :  [Burrow-duck]. 

(3)  Eider  -  duck  ;  Somateria  mollissima, 
[Eider.] 

(4)  Ferruginous  duck :  FuZigula  nyroca.  It 
is  called  also  the  White-eyed  duck. 

(5)  Golden-eye  duck :  Fuligula  clangula. 

(6)  Harlequin  duck :  Fuligula  kistrionica. 

(7)  King  duck :  Sotnateria  spectabUis. 

(8)  Long-tailed  duck :  Fuligula  glacialis. 

(9)  Pintail  duck :  Anas  acuta. 

(10)  Hed-erested  Whistling  duck :  FiUigvZa 
rvjlna. 

(11)  Scaup  duck :  Fuligula  marila. 

(12)  St.  Cuthbert's  duck :  Somateria  TnolUssima. 
[Eider.] 

(13)  Steller's  Western  duck:  Somateria dispwr. 

(14)  Tufted  duck:  Fuligula  cristata. 

(15)  White-eyed  duck  :  [Ferruginous  duck]. 

(16)  Wild  duck :  Anas  boschas.   [Wild  duck.] 
1[    Many  foreign  species  of  Anatidas    are 

popularly  called  ducks.  For  these  see  the 
adjectives  connected  with  them. 

If  A  lame  duck :  On  the  Stock  Exchange,  a 
defaulter. 

duck-and-drake,  ducks  and 

drakes,  s.  A  popular  name  for  a  game  in 
which  a  flat  piece  of  stone,  slate,  &c.,  is  thrown 
so  as  to  skip  along  the  surface  of  water.  This 
is  only  a  part  of  the  name  formerly  given  to 
this  puerile  amusement. 

"  Epoatraciam  03.  Lusus  quo  testulam  aut  lamellam 
aive  lapillum  diatringuut  super  aquas  ssquor,  ntube- 
rumque  aaltuum,  quos  facit  priusquam  desidat,  in- 
eunt :  victoria  Irenes  ilium  relicta,  qui  aaltuum  mul- 
titudine  superet.  CTroo-Tpoxto'/ios.  A  kind  of  sport 
or  play  with  an  oister  shell  or  a  stone  throwne  into 
the  water,  and  making  circles  yer  it  ainke,  &c.  It  ia 
called  a  duoke  and  a  drake,  and  a  half-penie  caJt&"— 
2fomenclator,    (Jfares.) 

^  To  make  ducks  and  drakes  of:  To  squander, 
to  waste,  to  throw  away  foolishly. 

*  duck-and-drake,  v.  t.  To  make  ducks 
and  drakes  of ;  to  squander. 

" Dudc-ajtd-drake  it  away  forafrolic" — Q^itieman 
Instructed,  p.  18, 

duck-ant,  s. 

Zool. :  A  species  of  Termes,  or  white  ant, 
a  native  of  Jamaica.  The  duck-ants  build 
their  nests  on  trees 

duck-bill,  A.    [Duckbill.] 

duck-billed,  a.  Having  a  bill  like  that 
of  a  duck  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Omitho- 
rhynchus  (q.v.). 

duck-bills,  s.  pi.  A  name  given  to  the 
broad-toed  shoes  worn  in  the  flJteenth  cen- 
tury. 

duck-hawer,  s. 

Bot. :  Bromus  mollis.    {BriMen  d;  Holland.) 

duck-hawk,  5. 

Ornith. :  The  Moor  Buzzard  (q.v.). 

duck-meat,  duok's-meat,  doke'a- 

meat,  $. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  several  species  of 
Ijemna,  especially  LemTia  minor.   [Lemnace^.] 

duck-mole,  s,    [Duckbill.] 


t&te,  fS,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  wgU,  work,  wh6,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe=  e.    ey  =  a.    au  =  kw.^ 
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dnok-mud,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Con- 
fervsB,  and,  other  delicate  green-spored  Algse. 
(Britten  <&  Holland,) 

duck-pond,  s.    A  pond  in  a  farm-yard. 

Duck-pond  weed : 

Bot.  :  Lemna  minor.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

duck-weed,  s.    [Duckweed.] 

duck-wheat,  s, 

Bot. :  Red  wheat,  a  Kentish  word  in  Cot- 
grave's  time.    (Halliwell.) 

duck-willow,  ^. 

Bot. :  Salix  alba.    (Britten  S  Holland.) 

duok's-bill,  s.    [Duckbill.] 

Duck's'bill  bit :  A  wood-boring  tool  adapted 
to  be  used  in  a  brace.  It  has  no  lip,  but  the 
screw-cylinder  which  forms  the  barrel  of  the 
tool  terminates  in  a  rounded  portion  whose 
edge  is  sharpened  to  form  the  cutter. 

Ditclc's-bill  limpet : 

Zool. :  ParmopliOriis,  a  genus  of  Gasteropods 
belonging  to  the  family  Fissurellida;.  The 
animal  is  very  large  compared  with  its  shell, 
which  is  oblong,  smootli,  and  white,  but  with- 
out perforation  or  notch,  and  is  permanently 
covered  by  the  mantle  of  thfe  animal,  which  is 
black.  It  inhabits  shallow  water,  under  stones. 
Ten  species  are  described  from  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Philippines,  Australia,  &c. 

duck's-egg,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  egg  of  a  duck, 

2.  Cricket :  No  score,  the  figure  0. 

duck's-foot,  o. 

Botany : 

1.  Alchemilla  vulgaris,  from  the  shape  of 
the  leaf.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

2.  Podophyllum,  a  genus  of  ranunculaceous 
plants.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Duek^s-foot  propeller :  A  collapsing  and 
expanding  propeller  which  offers  but  little 
resistance  in  the  non-effective  motion,  but 
expands  to  its  full  breadth  in  delivering 
the  effective  stroke,  forming  a  kind  of  folding 
oar,  which  opens  to  act  against  the  water 
when  pushed  outward,  and  closes  when  drawn 
back  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  The  idea  was 
taken  from  the  foot  of  a  duck,  and  was  first 
tried  by  the  celebrated  Bernoulli,  afterwards 
by  Genevois,  a  Swiss  clergyman,  about  1757  ; 
then  by  Earl  Stanhope  about  1803.  It  was 
used  on  the  river  Thames  about  1830. 

duck  (3),  s.  [B.  Fries,  dok,  dokke  =  a  doll ; 
Dan.  dukke ;  Sw.  docka ;  O.  H.  Ger.  tochd 
(Skeat).'\  A  pet,  a  darling  ;  a  term  of  endear- 
ment, fondness,  or  admiration. 

*'  win  you  buy  aDy  tape  or  lace  (or  your  cap, 
My  dainty  duck,  iny  dear-a," 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

dfick,  '^douken,  *  duken,  v.i.  &  t.  [But. 
duiken  =  to  stoop,  dive  ;  Dan.  dukke  =  to 
duck  or  plunge  ;  Sw.  dyka;  Ger,  tauchen.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  LU. :  To  dive  ;  to  dip  or  plunge  the  head 
in  water. 

"Thou  art  wickedly  devout  ; 
lu  Tiber  ducking  thrice  by  break  of  day." 

Dri/den :  Persius,  sat.  It 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  bob  the  head,  to  di'op  the  head  like  a 
duck. 

2.  To  bow,  to  cringe. 

"  The  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool." 

Shakesp.  :  TiTnon  qf  Athens,  iv.  S. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  dip,  plunge,  or  thrust  under 
water,  and  suddenly  withdraw. 

"  The  priest  of  Baal  was  reviled  and  insulted,  some- 
tlmea  beaten,  Bometlmes  ducked."— MacatUay :  Hixt 
Bng.,  ch.  xiil. 

2.  Fig. :  To  bow,  to  bend  down,  to  stoop. 

"When  at  a  skirmiah  first  he  hears 
The  bullets  whiatling  round  his  ears, 
Will  duck  his  head  aside,"  Stoift. 

Tf  To  duck  up  : 

Naut. :  To  clear  or  haul  a  sail  out  of  any 
position  which  interferes  with  the  helmsman's 
view. 

dtick-bill,  s.    [Eng.  duck,  and  bill.'] 

Zool, :  Omithorhynchus  anatinus,  also  called 
the  Duck-mole,  Water-mole,  or  Duck-billed 
Platypus,  a  genus  of  mammals  peculiar  to 


Australia  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  It 
has  a  rather  fiat  body  of  about  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  and  the  head  and  snout  resemble 
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those  of  a  duck,  whence  the  popular  name ; 
!     the  feet  are  webbed  and  flat,  tail  short,  broad, 
and  flat.    [Ornithorhynchus,  Platypus.] 

ducked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Duck,  v.] 

'  duck'-er,  s.     lEng.  duck  ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit.  :  One  who  dives  or  ducks. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  cringer. 

"  No,  dainty  duckers, 
Up  with   your  three-piled   epirlts,  your  wrought 
j  valourfl,"  Beaum.  &  Flet. :  PhUaster,  iv.  i. 

duck'-er-y,  s.    [Eng.  duck  (2) ;  -ery.\  A  place 
!     where  ducks  are  bred. 

duck'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Duck,  v.] 

A.  &.  B,  Aspr.par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  dipping  or  plunging  in 
water. 

"  After   which   the  ceremouy  of  ducking  was  not 
omitted."— CooA; :  Voyages,  vol.  ill.,  bk.  11.,  ch.  L 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  bowing,   bending  the 
head,  or  cringing. 

"Let  him  scoffingly  call  it  cringing  ov ducking.' — 
State  Trials;  Abp.  Laud  (an.  1640). 

duckiu^^-pond,  s.  Formerly  this  was  a 
common  adjunct  to  any  place  where  a  number 
of  habitations  were  collected  together,  and 
was  in  general  use  for  the  summary  punish- 
meiit  of  petty  oflTenders  of  various  descriptions. 
The  ducking-pond  for  the  western  part  of 
London  occupied  the  site  of  part  of  Trafalgar 
Square,  Charing  Cross,  and  was  verv  cele- 
brated in  the  annals  of  the  London  mob. 
"  This  waa  hla  name  nuw,  ouce  he  had  auother, 
Until  the  ducking-pond  made  him  a  brother. " 

Satur  against  Hypocrites  (1689).    {Nares.) 

ducking-Stool,  s.     AJkind  of  stool  or 
chair  on  which  scolds  were  tied  and  ducked. 

[CUCKING-STOOL.] 

"Eeclaim  the  obstinately  opprobrious  and  virulent 
iman,  and  make  the  ductdngstcol  more  useful." — 


duck'-lesged,  a,  [Eng.  duck,  and  Ugged.] 
Having  short,  waddling  legs. 

"  Ducklegged,  abort  waiated,  such  a  dwarf  ahe  fa. 
That  she  must  riae  on  tiptoes  for  a  kiss." 

Dryden  :  Juvenal,  eat.  vi. 

duck'-ling,  *doke-linge,  a.  [Eng.  duck 
(2),  s.,  and  dimin.  suflF.  -ling.]  A  young  duck ; 
the  brood  of  the  duck. 

"  Zhicklings,  though  hatched  and  led  by  a  hen.  if  she 
brings  them  to  the  brink  of  a  river  or  pond,  presently 
leave  her,  and  in  they  gQ."— Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

*  duc-k6^',  v.(.  pEcoY.]  To  decoy,  to  entice, 
to  allure. 


*  duo-k^,  8.  [Decoy,  s.]  A  decoy,  a  snare, 
an  allurement. 

"  Seducers  have  found  it  the  moat  compendious  way 
to  their  desima,  to  lead  captive  silly  women,   and 

make  them  the  duckoyg  to  their   whole    family  " 

Jlore  :  Decay  qf  Piety. 

duck'-t6\^-ite,  s.  [From  Ducktown,  in 
Tennessee,  United  States,  where  it  is  found 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.).j 

Mill. :  A  blackish  copper  ore,  probably  only 
a  mixture,  grains  of  pyrite  being  visible 
through  the  mass,  and  also  a  softer  gray 
mineral,  which  is  probably  ehalcocite.  (Dana.) 

duck-weed,  s.    [Eng.  duck,  and  weed.] 


1.  A  general  name  for  the  species  of  Lemna, 


more  especially  Lemna  minor.      Also    called 
Duck-meat  (q.  v.). 

"  What  we  call  duckweed  hath  a  leaf  no  bigger  than 
a  thyme  leai,  but  of  a  fresher  green ;  and  putteth  forth 
a  l.ittle  string  into  the  water,  far  from  the  bottom." — 
Bacon. 
2.  (PI):  One  of  the  two  English  names 
given  by  Lindley  to  his  order  Lemnaceae,  the 
other  being  Lemnads. 

duct,  s.  [Lat.  ductus  =  a  leading  or  guiding,  a 
pipe  ;  duco  =  to  lead  or  draw.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Guidance,  direction,  lead. 

"  This  doctrine  leaves  nothing  to  us  but  only  to  obey 

our  fate,  to  follow  the  duct  of  the  st&r8."—Sammond. 

II.  Tech.  :     A  tube,  canal,    or   passage  by 

which  a  fl.uid  or  other  substance  is  conveyed 

or  conducted :  used — 

1.  Anat. :  One  of  the  vessels  or  canals  by 
which  the  blood,  chyle,  lymph,  &lc.,  are  con- 
veyed from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another. 

2.  Bot.  (PI.) :  Tubular  vessels  marked  by 
transverse  lines  or  dots.  They  constitute 
one  of  the  two  principal  kinds  of  vascular 
tissue,  the  other  being  spiral  vessels,  of  which, 
however,  four  varieties  of  them — viz.,  the 
closed,  the  annular,  the  reticulated,  and  the 
scalariform  ducts — are  modifications.  Another 
type  of  duct,  called  Dotted  ducts,  constitutes 
bothrencliyma  (q.v.).    (Lindley.) 

*  diict'-i-ble,  a.  [Lat.  dntctibilis,  from  ductus^ 
pa.  par.  of  duco  =  to  lead,  to  draw.]  The 
same  as  Ductile  (q.v.). 

"  It  [iron]  is  malleable  and  ductible  with  difQculty." 
—Fuller:  Worthies;  Shropshire. 

duct'-ile,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  diicfiZis  =  easy 
to  be  led  ;  duco  =  to  lead.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  That  may  be  drawn  out  into  threads  or  wire. 
"Twice  ten  of  tin,  aud  twelve  of  dzic?«o  gold." 

Pope  :  Homer's  Iliaa,  xi.  32. 

*2.  Pliant,  capable  of  being  moulded. 

"  The  ductile  wax  with  buay  hands  I  mould." 

Pope  :  Homer's  Odyssey,  xii  208, 

*  3.  Flexible,  pliable. 

"  The  ductile  rind  and  leaves  of  radiant  gold." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  ^neidvi.  211. 

*II,  Fig.:  Tractable,  pliable;  yielding  to 
persuasion  or  advice. 

"Their  designing    leaders   caunot  desire   a  more 
ductile  and  eaay  people  to  work  upon." — Addison; 
'        Freeholder. 

11  For  the  difference  between  ductile  and 
docile,  see  Docile. 


*  duct-ile-ljr,  adv.    [Eng.  ductile; 
ductile  manner. 


/■]    la  a 


duct'-ile-ness,  duct-il-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
ductile ;  -ness.l  The  quality  of  being  ductile ; 
ductility,  pliableness, 

"  I,  when  I  value  gold,  may  think  upon 
The  ductileness,  the  anpllcation  ; 
The  wholesomeiieaa,  the  iugeuulty. 
Prom  mat,  from  soil,  from  are  ever  free." 

Donne:  Elegy }&. 

duct-iU-im'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  ductili(ty),  and 
Gr.  fLerpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.] 

Metal. :  An  instrument  invented  by  M. 
Regnier  for  ascertaining  the  relative  ductility 
of  metals.  The  metal  to  be  tested  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  blows  from  a  mass  of 
iron  of  given  weight  attached  to  a  lever,  and 
the  effect  produced  is  shown  upon  a  graduated 
arc. 

duct-Il'-i-ty,  a.     [Lat.  ductilis  =  qq&Uv  led. 
ductile.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II, 

' '  Yellow  colour  and  ductility  are  properties  of  gold" 
—  Watts:  Logick. 

2.  Fig,:  The  quality  of  being  pliant  or 
yielding  to  persuasion  or  advice. 

"  There  is  not  yet  such  a  convenient  OuctUity  in  the 
human  understanding."— BwrAe  ;  Tracts  on  the  Popery 
Laws. 

IL  Metal. :  The  quality  of  adaptedness  for 
drawing  into  wire ;  as  malleability  is  for  being 
beaten  into  leaves.  The  order  of  metals  in 
these  two  respects  is  as  follows  :  Ductility- 
Gold,  Silver,  Platinum,  Iron,  Copper,  Zinc,  Tin 
Lead,  and  Nickel ;  JMalleability— Gold,  Silver' 
Copper,  Tin,  Platinum,  Lead,  Zinc,  Iron,  and 
Nickel.  The  less  ductile  soft  metals,  such  as 
magnesium,  which  cannot  be  drawn,  are  co|i- 
verted  into  wire  by  the  process  of  pressing  or 
squirting. 

*  dtic'-tion,  5.  [Lat.  ductio,  from  ductus,  pa. 
par.  of  duco.]    Leading,  guidance. 

*'  The  meanly  wise  and  common  ductioTia  of  bemlsted 
nature.  —/"ettAam  .•  Jtesolves,  ii.  66. 


bffll.  b6^;  p^t,  jd^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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duetor— duenna 


duc'-tdr*  5.  [Lat.,  from  daciiui,  pa.  par.  of 
duco,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  leader,  a  guide. 

2.  Calico-print.  :  A  gauge  or  straight-edge 
to  remove  superfluous  material,  as  one  on  the 
colour-rollei'  of  a  calico-printing  machine, 
inking-roUers,  &c.     LDoctor.] 

ductor-roller,  t. 

Print.  :  A  roller  to  conduct  ink  to  another 
roller  or  cylinder. 

■*  duc'-ture,  s.  [Lat.  ductura,  from  ductals, 
pa.  par."  of  duco.]  Guidance,  leading,  direc- 
tion. 

"  So  fur  !istlie  duct ure  of  common  reasoii,  scripture, 
aud   experience  will    direct   our    enquiries."— .Sow^A  ' 

Sermorm,  v.  109. 

*  duc'-tus,  a.    [Lat] 

Anat. :  A  duct  (c[.v.). 

diid,  s.    [Gael.,  a  rag.] 

1,  A  rag ;  generally  in  the  plural. 

"  'Every  dud  bids  another  good  day,' Scotch  proverb, 
spokeu  o£  people  in  rags  and  tattera."— A'eZI^,  p.  109. 

2.  (PI-):  Clothing  generally,  especially  such 
as  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 

"  Rest  o'  the  siller  when  Ailie  has  hajil  her  newgown, 
aaid  the  bairns  thair  bits  o'  dude." — Hcott:  Qiiy 
Mamiering,  ch.  xxvi. 

dud' -die,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  dish,  with 
,  two  ears,  turned  out  of  solid  wood.    (Scotch.) 

dud -die,  dud-dy,  a.  [Gael,  dudach.]  Ragged. 

"  For  there  isjm  a  wheen  duddie  bairns  to  be  crying 
after ane." — Scott:  Heart  qf  Midlothian-,  ch.  xxx. 

dud'-di-ness,  ».  [Eng.  duddy;  -ness.]  Kag- 
gedness. 

dude,  s.  [Of  unknown  origin.]  A  fop  ;  a  man 
characterized  by  excessive  attention  to  dress. 
(Amer.) 

*  diidg'e-on  (1),  *  dud-gin,  s.  &.  a.  [Etym. 
unknown.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  root  of  the  box-tree,  apparently 
because  it  is  curiously  marked. 

'■  TiirnerB  and  cutlers,  if  I  mistake  not  the  matter, 
doe  call  this  wood  dadgaon,  wherewith  they  make 
dudgeon-hajted  daggers," — Gerarda:  Herball,  p,  1410. 

2.  The  haft  or  handle  of  a  dagger. 

"  On  thy  blade  aud  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood." 

Sliakcep. :  JUacbeth,  ii.  1, 

3.  A  small  dagger. 

"  It  was  a  serviceable  dudgeon. 
Either  for  fighting  or  for  drudging." 

JSutler:  Eudlbras. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Marked  with  waving  lines. 

"The  root  (of  box]  is  dudgin  and  full  of  worke.'  — 
Holland:  I'linie,  hk.  xvi.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Made  of  boxwood. 

"  The  dudgin  hafte  that  is  at  the  dudgin  dagger." 

Li/lg  :  Mother  Sombie,  S.  C. 

*  dudgeon- dagger,  s.    A  small  dagger. 

*  dudgeon-haft,  *  dudgin-liafte,  a. 

A  dagger  haft  made  of  box-wood. 

dudgeon-liafted,  a.  Having  the  haft 
made  of  box-wood. 

dudg'e-on  (2),  s.  &  a.  [Wel.  dychan=a  jeer, 
dygen  =  malice,  resentment.  ] 

A,  As  stibst. :  Anger,  resentment,  ill-will, 
displeasure. 

"  Civil  dudgeon  first  gi-ew  high, 
Aud  men  fell  out  they  Knew  not  why." 

Butler:  Budibras,  I.  i. 

'  B.  As  adj. :  Rude,  rough,  unpolished. 

'•  Though  I  am  plain 
1  would  not  be  an  a 

Benura.  &  Flct. :  Captain,  li.  1, 

0ud'-ley,  s.  [0.  Eng.  Dudeki,  from  Dodo, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  who  about  a.d.  700  erected  a 
castle  there.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog.  :  A  town  in  Worcestershire,  but  con- 
nected also  with  Staffordshire. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  or 
derived  from  the  place  described  under  A. 

Dudley  limestone,  s. 

Geol.,  (£c.  :  The  name  given  by  collectors  to 
what  is  called  by  geologists  the  Weulock  lime- 
stone. 

Dudley  triloMte,  s. 

Palceont.  :  A  popular  name  for  Calymene 
BluTiienbachii. 


due,  *  dewc,  -  duwe,  a.  culv.  &  s.    [O.  Fr. 

rfeitmasc,  deue  feni.  ;  Fr.  dii,  pa.  par.  of  O. 
Fr.  debvoir  =  Fr.  devoir  =  to  owe  =  Liat. 
debec]    [Debt.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Owed  or  owing  from  one  person  to 
another  ;  as,  A  sum  of  money  is  due.  ' 

"  Three  thousand  ducats  due  unto  the  Jew." 

SiutAesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

2.  Morally  owed  or  owing  from  one  to 
another ;  that  ought  to  be  paid,  redeemed,  or 
don't  by  one  to  another. 

"  There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate  some 
commendation  and  gracing,  where  causes  ure  well 
handled  and  fair  pleaded." — Bacon, 

3.  Owing  the  origin,  existence,  or  cause  to, 
dependent  or  consequent  on,  occasioned  or 
effected  by  ;  arising  from.     (Followed  by  to.) 

"  The  motion  of  the  oily  drops  may  Ije  in  part  due 
to  some  partial  solution  made  by  the  vinous  Hpirit." — 
Jioyl^. 

4.  Proper,  ftt,  becoming,  suitable,  appro- 
priate. 

"  To  meditation  due  and  sacred  song." 

Tlwmson  :  Summer,  JO. 

5.  Right,  fit,  proper. 

"  One  bom  out  of  due  time."— 1  Cor.  xv.  8. 

*  6.  Exact. 

"Beating  the  ground  in  so  due  time,  as  no  dancer 
can  observe  better  measure."— Sidwey  .•  Arcadia. 

7.  That  ought  to  arrive  at  a  certain  time  ; 
bound  to  arrive ;  as,  A  train  is  due  at  eight 
o'clock. 

"  8.  Belonging. 

"  I  am  due  to  a  woman." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

*  9.  Direct,  straight. 

"  Holding  (i«e  comse  to  Harfleur." 

S!uikiisp.:  Henry  I'.,  iii.    (Prol.) 

B.  -4s  adverb : 

1.  Exactly,  directly. 

**  Tliere  lies  your  way,  due  west. " 

Shakesp:  Twelfth  Night,  iii  1. 
"^  2.  Punctually,  exactly. 

"  And  Eve  within,  dtie  at  her  houi-,  prepared 
For  dinner  savoury  fruits." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  303,  304. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  owed  or  owing  ;  that  which 
one  ought  to  pay,  render,  or  perform  to  or  for 
another  of  right,  custom,  or  contract. 

"And  ye  shall  eat  it  in  the  holy  place,  because  it  is 
thy  due,  and  thy  sons'  due." — Leo.  x.  13. 

2.  Deserts,  deservings :  as,  He  lias  not  had 
his  dite. 

*  3.  Duty  ;  that  which  one  ought  to  do. 

,  "  To  synge  agayne,  as  was  hir  due." 

I  Lydgate :  Minor  Poems,  p.  182. 

'*'  4.  An  essential  point,  matter  or  custom 
requiring  to  be  done  or  attended  to. 

"The  due  of  honoui"  in  no  point  omit." 

Shakesp. :  Cyinbeline,  iii.  5. 

''  5.  Right ;  just  title  or  claim. 

"  The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  due. 
And  by  command  of  lieavcn'a  all-powerful  king, 
I  keep."  Milton :  P.  L.,  ii.  8&0-52. 

6.  A  custom,  tribute,  toll,  fee,  or  other 
legal  exaction.    (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

"  The  exorbitant  dtLes  that  are  imid  at  most  other 
porta. " — Addison. 

II  To  give  the  devil  his  due :  To  give  credit 
even  to  the  worst  of  men  when  they  deserve  it. 

due-llill,  s.  A  brief  written  acknowledg- 
ment of  indebtedness,  differing  from  a  pro- 
missory note  in  not  being  payable  to  order  or 
transferable  by  mere  indorsement. 

''■''  due-timely,  adv.    In  good  time. 

"  Their  extreme  tliirst  due-timely  ix)  refresh." 

Sylvester:  The  Vocation,  1,002. 

^^  due,  ^  dew,  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  doer,  douer,  from 
Lat.  doto  =  to  endow.]    To  endue,  to  endow. 

"  This  is  the  latest  glory  of  their  praise. 
That  I  thy  enemy  due  thee  witnaL" 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  iv.  2. 

*  due'-ful,    "  due-full,   *  dew-fuU,   «. 

[Eiig.  due ;  -ful{l),'\     Due,  bounden,  lit. 

"  All  which  that  day  in  order  seenilj^  good 
Did  on  the  Thames  attend,  and  waited  well 
To  do  their  duefull  service,  tis  to  them  befell." 

-    -  Spenser :  F.  Q.,  IV.  xi.  44. 

du'-el,  *  du-el'-lo,  s.  [Ital.  duello,  from  Lat. 
duellum.,  the  original  form  of  bellv,ni  =  a  tight 
or  battle  between  two,  from  dito  =  two  ;  Fi\ 
duel.]  •    ■  ■ 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Single    combat ;   a'  combat    or    contest 
between  two  persons  with  deadly  weapons,  to 
decide  some  point  of  difference,  or  establisli 
some  point  of  honour.  ■ 

"  In  many  -armies,  if  tno  matter  should  be  tried  by 
duel  between  two  champions,  the  victory  should  go  on 
the  one  side." — Bacon, 


2.  A  contest  or  battle  between  two  parties. 

3.  Any  contest  or  struggle. 

"  Victory  and  triumph  to  the  Son  of  God, 
Now  entering  hin  great  duel,  not  of  arms, 
But  to  vamiuifih,  by  wisdom,  hellish  wilea  i 

Milton ;  P.  Jl.,  i.  173-76. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Hist.  ;  The  practice  of  duelling  is  by 
some  referred. to  the  .trial  by  battle,  which 
obtained  in  early  ages.  [Battle,  B.]  In  a 
modern  duel  at  least. four  persons  must  be 
present—  viz.,  the  two  combatants  or  prin- 
cipals, and  two  seconds,  one  for  each  prin- 
cipal. On  the  seconds  devolve  all-  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  duel,  as  time,  place,  and 
mode  of  lighting.  Tlie  challenged  party  has 
the  choice  of  arms.  "  TKe  force  of  public 
opinion  has  rendered  duelling  obsolete  in 
England. 

2.  Law :  Tiie  fighting  of  a  duel,  or  the  send- 
ing or  bearing  of  a  challenge  to  a  duel,  is  a 
misdemeanour,  puni.shable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, yiiould  a  duel  result  fatally,  all 
parties  concerned  are  liable  to  be  tried  for 
murder. 

"^  du'-el,  v.i.  &  t.     [Duel,  s.] 

I.  Intrans. :  To  fight ;  to  contest,  to  engage 
in  a  duel. 

"You  are  fit  for  fiends  to  dual  with." — Hammond: 
Works,  iv.  522. 

IX.  Transitive : 

1.  To  engage  or  attack  in  single  combat. 

"Who,  single  combatant. 
Duelled  their  annies  raulced  in  prond  array." 

Milton  :  Samson  Agonistes,  344,  S45. 

2.  To  kill  in  a  duel. 


*  du'-el-ist,  s.    [Duellist.] 

'^'duei-len  (u  as  w),  v.i.    [Dwell.]    To  re- 
main, to  abide. 


Chaucer:  Clerk  of  Oxenford  (Prol. J,  7,911,  7,912. 

*du'-el-ler,  s.  [Eng.  duel;  -er.]  One  who 
engages  in  a  duel ;  a  duellist. 

"They  perhajis  begin  as  single  duellers,  but  then 
they  soon  get  their  troops  about  them."— ..Vore .'  Decay 
of  Piety. 

du'-el-ling,  pr.  'par.,  ti.,  &  s.     [Duel,  v.'\ 

^  A.  &  B,  As  pr,  par,  &  particip,  adj. :  (Sec 
the  verb). 

C.  Assubst. :  The  actor  practice  of  figliting 
duels. 

du'-el-list,  s.     [Eng.  duel;  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  engages  in  a  duel  or    single 
con  J  bat. 

2.  One  who  professes  to  study  the  rules  of 
honour. 

"  A  duellist,  a  gentleman  of  the  very  first  house,  of 
the  first  and  secoud  cause."— SAaAes;j.  .■  Romeo  &  JiMet, 
li.  4. 

*du'-el-Hze,  V.i.  [Eng.  diw?;  -izc]  To  con- 
tend. 

'■  The  furious  duellizing  chariots  swift 
Burst  from  their  bounds." 

Vicars:  Virgil  (1G32).     (JVares.) 

*  du-el'-lo,  s.     [Ital.]    [Duel.] 

1.  "a  duel. 

2.  Tlie  rules  of  duelling. 

•'  The  gentleman  will,  for  his  honour's  sake,  have 
cue  bout  witli  you ;  he  cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it." 
—shakesp. ."  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  i. 

*  du '-el-some,  a.  [Eng.  duel;  -so?n*.]  Given 
to  duelling. 

"Incorrigibly  duclsoine  on  hi3  own  account,'  — 
Thackeray  :  Paris  Sketch-book,  ch.  ii. 

*due'-ly,  adv.     [Duly.] 

du-en'-a,  s.    [Duknna.] 

due'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  d%te;  -ness.]  Fitness, 
propriety,  suitableness,  appropriateness,  duu 
quality. 

"This  ducncss  imports  only  what  it  became  God  to 
do." — Goodwin;  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  21. 

du-en'-na,  s  [Sp.  dueiia,  from  Lat.  domina 
=  a  lady.  Thus  diieuna  is  a  doublet  of  donna 
and  daine.] 

1.  The  chief  lady-in-waiting  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain. 

2.  An  elderly  lady  employed  as  companion 
and  governess  to  young  ladies. 

3.  A  governess  or  guardian  of  a  young  lady. 
"  But  jealousy  has  fled :  his  bars,  his  Iwlts, 

Hifl  withered  sentinel.  Duenna  sage  ! " 

Byron  :  Cliildu  Harold,  i.  ei. 


£^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p5t^ 
or,  wore.  w^lf.  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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duef,  o.pl.    [Due,  s.] 

du-et',  du-et-to,  ».    [Ital.  duetto,  from  due 
=  two;  Cat.  duo.'\ 

Music :  A  composition  for  two  voices  or 
instruments,  or  for  two  perfomiei's  iipon  one 
instrument. 

"  In  the  choral  parts  the  experiment  has  succeeded 
better  thfiii  in  the  solo  airs  and  duets." —Maton  :  On 
Church  Mttsick,  p.  119. 


"  due-toe. 


[Dtjty.] 


du£f,  5,     [A  provincial  pronunciation  and  spell- 
ing of  doufjh  (q.  V.).] 

Naut. :  A  kind  of  stiff  ilour  pudding  boiled 
in  a  bag. 

duf'-fel,  s.    [Dut.,  from  a  town  of  that  name 
not  far  from  Antwerp.] 

Fabric :    A   thick  coarse  kind  of  woollen 
cloth,  having  a  thick  nap  or  frieze. 
"And  let  it  be  of  duffei  gray, 
Aa  warm  a  cloak  as  man  cjvn  sell  !"* 

Wordsworth :  Alice  Felt, 

diif '-f  er,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful,  but  of.  dowfart.] 

1.  A  pedlar ;  a  hawker  of  women's  dress. 

2.  A  hawker  of  cheap  or  flash  jewelry,  sham 
smuggled  goods,  &c. 

3.  A  stupid,  awkward,  or  useless  person ; 
one  who  is  of  little  or  no  use  in  his  profession 
or  occupation. 

4.  A  bad  coin,     (filang.) 

du'-f^l,  •-■.  [Lat.  duo  =  two,  and  folium  =  aleaf.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  two-leaved  flower. 

2.  An  orchid,  Listera  ovata,  called  Dufoil 
from  having  only  two  leaves. 

du-ft'en-ite,  s.     [From  tlie  French  mineralo- 
gist  Dufrenoy.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  an  orthorhorabic 
mineral,  silky  in  texture,  green  in  colour,  and 
subtranslucent  in  lustre.  Hardness,  3 '5  to  4  ; 
sp.  gr.,  3'2  to  3-4  ;  compos. ;  phosphoric  acid 
27'5,  sesquioxide  of  iron  02,  water  10-5  =  100. 
Found  in  France,  in  "Westphalia,  &c. 

du  -  fire' -n^- site,  ;*.    [Dufrenite.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  An  orthorhombic,  opaque,  brittle  mineral, 
of  metallic  lustre  and  blackish  lead-greycolour. 
Hardness,  3;  sp.  gr.,  5-4  to  5-36  ;  compos.; 
sulphur  22-10,  arsenic  20-72,  lead  57-18  =  100. 
Found  in  the  Alps, 

2.  The  same  as  Binnite  (q.v.). 

3.  In  part  the  same  as  Sartokite  (q.v.). 

d^g,  s.     [Cogn.  with  Sw.  ddgga ;  Dan.  dregge 
~  to  suckle  ;  cf.  also  Sansc.  duh  =  to  milk.] 

*  1.  A  breast,  a  teal ;  without  any  idea  of 
contempt. 

"  Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  its  lips." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  iii,  2. 

2,  jS'ow  only  applied  to  the  paps  or  teats  of 
animals,  or  to  those  of  a  woman  in  contempt. 

diig,  -pret.,  -pa.  par.,  &  a.     [Dig.] 

dug-out,  s. 

1.  A  canoe  formed  of  a  single  log  hollowed 
out,  or  of  parts  of  two  logs  thus  hollowed  out 
and  afterwards  joined  togetlier  at  the  bottom 
and  ends.    [Canoe.  ] 

2.  A  rough  cabin  cut  in  the  side  of  a  bank 
or  hill. 

"Below  the  shack  in  social  rank  is  the  djifi-ovf,  n 
square  cut  in  a  bank  with  a  dirt  roof  and  a  door."— 
Century  Magazine,  May  1B32,  p.  511, 

dik -gong,  s.  ■  [Malayan  dugdng  =  a  sea-cow.] 
Zool. :  Ilalicore  Dvgong,  nn  herbivorous  mam- 
mal, the  type  of  the  genus  Halicore,  and  be- 
longing ti>  the  order  8irenio,  or  Manntees.    It 


ranges  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  length.  The 
colour  is  a  slaty-brown  or  bluish-black  above 
and  whitish  below.  The  tish-like  body  ends 
in  flukes  like  those  of  a  whale.    Fore-limbs  in 


the  form  of  flippers  are  present,  but  the  hind 
limbs  are  absent.  Dugongs  frequent  the  shal- 
low smooth  waters  of  bays,  inlets,  and  river 
estuaries  where  marine  vegetation  is  abundant. 
The  flesh  is  highly  thought'  of  as  food.  They 
yield  a  clear  oil  recommended  as  a  remedial 
agent  in  lieu  of  cod-liver  oil.  They  are  con- 
fined to  the  Indian  seas.  They  have  feeble 
voices,  and  the  dams  show  intense  afiection, 
even  allowing  themselves  to  be  speared  when 
their  youug  are  taken. 
duke  (1)  *  duk,  s.  [A  word  introduced  by  the 
Normans.  Fr.  due  ;  Lat.  ducem,  accus.  of  dvx 
=  a  leader  ;  duco  =  to  lead  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  ditque; 
Ital.  duca,  duce.] 
*1.  A  leader,  a  prince,  a  chief,  a  commander. 
"  And  these  are  the  sons  of  Aholibamah  £sau's  wife  ; 

duke  JeuBh,  duke  Jaalam,  duke  Kor&h.."~Gen.  xxxvi. 

18. 

2.  In  Great  Britain  the  highest  rank  in  the 
peerage.  A  duke's  coronet  consists  of  a  chased 
gold  circle,  having  on  its  upper   edge   eight 
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strawberi-y  leaves ;  the  cap  is  of  crimson 
velvet,  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  gold  tassel ; 
it  is  lined  with  sarsenet,  and  turned  up  witli 
emiine. 

3.  In  some  Continental  states  the  title  of 
the  ruling  sovereign  or  prince ;  as,  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  &c.    [Grand  Duke.] 

*  4.  An  old  name  for  the  rook  or  castle  in 
chess. 
"  E.  There's  the  full  number  of  the  game ; 

Kings,  and  their  pawns,  tiueeu,  bisnoija,  knights,  and 
dukes. 

J.  Dukes  t  they're  called  rooks  by  some. 

£.  Corruptively. 

Le  roch,  the  word,  cu3todi6  de  la  rocli, 

The  keei>er  of  the  forts." 

Middleton  :  Game  of  Chess  (Induct.). 

*5.  The  great  eagle  owl  {Bu'bo  maxirmis), 
from  its  French  name  grand-due. 

"The  eaglL'fl,  the  dukes,  and  the  siikera  do  inurther, 
kill,  and  eiit  thiise  wliiuh  are  of  their  own  kind."— 
North  :  Plutarch ;  Ilomulua. 

6.  {PL)  :  The  fists,    (Slang.) 
duke  (2),  duik,  s.    [Duck.] 

duke's-meat,  a.    [Duck-:ueat.] 
du'ke-ddm,  5.     [Eng.  dulce;  -dom.] 

1.  The  seigniory  or  possessions  of  a  duke. 

"  Why,  and  I  challenged  nothing  but  my  dukedom." 
Shakesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  iv.  7. 

2.  The  title,  rank,  or  quality  of  a  duke. 

"^  du'ke-ling,  s.  [Eng.  d^lke,  and  dimin.  sufl". 
-ling.]    A  petty,  insignificant,  or  mock  duke. 

"  Command  the  dukeling  and  these  fellows 
To  Digby,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower," 

Ford :  Perkin  Warbeck,  v.  2. 

*du'ke-ly,  a.  [Eng.  dxike;  -ly.]  Becoming 
or  fit  for  a  duke. 

"  So  the  Duke  has  sent  them  to  me.  with  a  dry  and 
dukely  note."— Sout/tvy  :  Letters,  iv.  4d. 

*  duk'-er-^,  s.    [Eng.  duke;  -ry.]    A  duchy. 

"  Little  dukes  and  dukeries  of  a  similar  kind." — 
Carlyle  :  AliaceU..  iv.  359, 

T[  A  certain  district  in  Nottinghamshire  is 
called  the  Dukeries  from  the  number  of  ducal 
residences  in  the  vicinity,  including  "Welbeck 
Abbey,  Thoresby,  Clumber,  Worksop,  Kiveton 
Hall,  &c. 

du'ke-ship,  s.     [Eng.  d^Oce;  -ship.] 

1.  The  rank,  position,  or  dignity  of  a  duke  ; 

dukedom. 
^^  2.  A  mode  of  address  to  a  duke,  on  the 

analogy  of  lordship. 

„.^  ,  "  Will  your  c?ttX-e»fti7J 

bit  down  and  eat  some  sugar  plums  ?  " 

Afassinyer :  Hake  of  Florence,  iv,  2. 

Du-kho-bort'-fflt,  s.  j?;.  [Russ.]  A  set  of  reli- 
gious fanatics,  now  surviving  about  the  Cau- 
casus, who  are  said  to  destroy  all  delicate 
.children,  in  order  to  maintain  a  vigorous  and 
strong  constitution  amongst  tliemselves. 


dulc^a-ma'-ra,  s.  [Lat.  dv.his  —  sweet,  and 
atnarus  =  bitter.] 

Bot.:  Solanum  dulcamara,  a  common  hedge- 
plant  in  Great  Britain,  and  commonly  called 
Bitter-sweet,  or  Deadly  or  Woody  Nightshade. 
[Bitter-sweet.] 

Pkann.  :  The  dried  young  branches  of 
Solanum  Dulcauiara,  order  Solanacece,  Bitter- 
sweet, from  indigenous  plants  which  have 
shed  their  leaves.  They  are  light,  hollow, 
cylindrical,  about  the  thickness  of  a  goose- 
quill  ;  bitter  and  subsequently  sweetish  to  the 
taste.  They  are  used  to  prepare  Infu.<mm 
Didcamarai,  infusion  of  dulcamara.  Dulcamara 
acts  on  the  skin  and  kidneys,  and  is  given  in 
chronic  skin  diseases,  as  lepra  and  psoriasis. 

dul-ca-mar'-e-titn,  s.  (En^.,  &c.  ffw?ca- 
'}nar(aj ;  suff.  -etin  (Chevi.)  (q.v.)J] 

Cliem. :  CigHaeOg.  Dulcamaretin  and  glu- 
cose are  formed  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids 
on  Dulcamarin. 

dul-c^im'-ai-l^  s.  [Eng.,  &e.  dulcamaiia) ; 
suff.  -in  (Cliem.)  (q.v.).] 

Cliem.  :  C22H24O10-  An  amorphous  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  stalks  of  Solamtm 
dulcamara.  It  forms  a  yellow,  transparent, 
resinous  mass,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
ether,  but  readily  in  alcohol. 

dul-9ay'-n^,  5.  [Sp.]  The  name  of  a  larger 
sort  of  oboe,  or  small  bassoon,  *'Se  usa  un 
genera  de  Dulqaynas  que  parecen  nuestras 
Chirimias." — Don  Quixote.  As  it  is  supposed 
that  the  instrument  was  brought  into  Spain 
by  the  Moors,  the  word  may  be  derived  from 
the  same  root  as  the  Egyptian  Dalzimr,  both 
instruments  lieiiig  of  the  oboe  or  reed  kind. 
(Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

*  dul9e,  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  dulcis-=z  sweet.] 
To  sweeten,  to  moderate,  to  soften. 

"Such  asperity  of  the  spirit  .  .  .  should  be  dulced 
and  appeased." — Ho/land:  Plime,  ble  xxii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*"  diil^e,  a.   [O.  Fr.]  Sweet,  pleasant,  agreeable. 

'^  dul9'e-l^,  adv.  [Eng-dnke;  -ly.]  Sweetly, 
pleasantly,  agreeably. 

"To  accustome  them  dulcely  and  pleasantly  to  the 
meditacion  thereot "— Sir  T.  More :  Workes,  p.  1,215. 

dul'-9et,  "^  dul-ceth,  a.  &  .t.     [O.  Fr.  *  dolcet, 
doucet,  from  O.  Fr.  didce,  dolce,  with  suff.  -et ; 
Lat.  dulcis  =  sweet.] 
A,  As  adjective  ; 

*  1.  Sweet,  pleasant,  or  agreeable  to  the 
taste ;  luscious. 

"  From  many  a  berry,  and  from  sweet  kernels  pressed 
She  tempers  dulcet  creams." 

Milton  ;  P.  L.,  v.  346,  34?. 

'^  2.  Pleasant  or  agreeable  to  the  mind. 

"They  have  styled  iwesy  a  riitZcef  and  gentle  philo- 
sophy."— Ben  Jonson. 

3.  Pleasant  to  the  ear ;  harmonious,  melo- 
dious. 

"  His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility. 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet." 

Hiiakesp.  :  All's  Well,  i.  1, 

*  L  Giving  out  sweet  or  melodious  sounds. 
"  Upon  his  dulcet  pipe  the  merle  doth  only  play." 

Drayton:  Poly.Olbion,  s.  13. 

*  5.  Dear. 

"  O  dulcet  aou."  Phaer  :  Virgil ;  .Sneid,  vilL 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  The  sweet-bread. 

"  Thee  stagg  upbreaking,  they  slit  to  the  dulcet  or 
inche  pyn. '       istanyhurat :  Virgil ;  ..^neid  i.  2IS. 

^  dul' - 9et - neSS,    *.      [Eng.  dulcet;  -ness.] 

Sweetness. 

"  Assuage  their  dulcetness."~Brad/ord :  Works,  i.  338. 

dul'-9i-an,  dul-9i-no,  ^\    [Ital] 

Music :  The  name  of  a  species  of  small 
bassoon. 

dul-9i-a'-na,  s.    [ital.] 

Music:  A  word  now  applied,  in  this  country, 
solely  to  a  soft  and  delicate-toned  organ  stop 
consisting  of  very  small-scale  flue  pii)es. 
Originally,  a  dulciana  (dulcan,  dulcian,  dolcan, 
dolcin,  or  dulzain)  was  a  kind  of  hautboy,  and 
these  terms  are  still  found  on  some  foreign 
stops  as  the  names  of  soft  reed  stops,  as  at 
Rotterdam,  the  Hague,  and  elsewhere,  but  in 
some  cases  the  stop  is  not  actually  reed,  but 
the  pipes  by  their  peculiar  shape,  naiTow  at 
the  mouth,  and  widening  gradually  towards 
the  top,  produce  a  reedy  quality  of  tone.  The 
dulciana  stop  was  introduced  into  this 
country,  or  perhaps  invented,  by  the  cele- 
brated organ-builder  Snetzler.  Stops  of  this 
kind  are  most  commonly  found  on  the  choir 
organ.    (Stalner  &  Bairett.) 


b^  b^;  polity  jd^l;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  9liin,  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  :|Cenophon,  e^iist.    ph  =  i. 
-cloii, -tiau  =  phaji.    -tion, -sion  =  shun ; -tion, -sion  =  zhiin,    -cious, -tious, -slous  =  shiis.    -We. -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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dulcification— dull 


*  dul-gi-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  dulcify,  c  con- 
nective, and  suff.  -ation.]  The  act  or  process 
of  sweetening  or  making  sweet;  the  act  of 
freeing  from  acidity,  acrimony,  or  saltness. 

"In  eolcothar,  the  exactest  calcination,  followed  by 
ail  exquisite  duloijication,  does  not  reduce  the  remain- 
ing body  into  elementary  eaxth."— Boyle. 

diil'-9i-fied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dulcify.] 

dulcified  spirit,  s.  A  compound  of 
alcohol  with  mineral  acids  ;  as,  dulcified  spirits 
of  nitre. 

*  dul-cif -lu-Olis,  a.  [Lat.  dulcis  =  sweet ; 
JiuQ  =  to  flow,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  ■qus.'\  Flow- 
ing sweetly. 

*  dtil -9i-f!y',  V.  i.  [Fr.  duldJUr,  from  Lat. 
dulcis  —  sweet,  and  facio  (pass,  ^o)  =to  make.] 
To  sweeten  ;  to  make  or  render  sweet ;  to  free 
from  acidity,  acrimony,  or  saltness. 

"  Spirit  of  wine  duZcifie8."—A  rbuthnot :  A  llmentg. 

dul'-9i-£!y'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.    [Dulcify.] 
A..  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  sweeten- 
ing or  freeing  from  acidity,  acrimony,  or  salt- 
ness ;  dulciflcation. 

*  dul-9ii'-6-qu^,  s.  [Lat.  duMs  =  sweet,  and 
loquor  =  to  speak.]  A  soft  or  pleasant  manner 
of  speaking. 

diil'-9i-mer,  *  dul-cl-mere,  s.  [Sp.  dul- 
cemell ;  Ital.  doUiimllo,  from  Lat.  dulce  vielos 
=a  sweet  song  :  dulce  (neut.  of  £Zii/ci5)= sweet, 
and  melos,  Gr.  fi.eA.os  (melos)  =  a  melody. 
(Skeat.y] 

1.  Mus. :  One  of  the  most  ancient  musical 
instruments,  used  by  various  nations  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and,  in  shape  and 
construction,  having  probably  undergone 
fewer  changes  than  any  other  instrument.  In 
its  earliest  and  simplest  fomi  it  consisted  of  a 
flat  piece  of  wood,  on  which  were  fastened 
two  converging  strips  of  wood,  across  which 
strings  were  stretched  tuned  to  the  national 
'Scale.    The  only  improvements  since  made  on 
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this  type  are  the  addition  of  a  series  of  pegs, 
or  pins,  to  regulate  the  tension  of  the  strings, 
and  the  use  of  two  flat  "pieces  of  wood  formed 
into  a  resonance-box,  for  the  body.  The 
German  name,  Hacktret  (chopping -board), 
points  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  played, 
the  wires  being  struck  by  two  hammers,  one 
held  in  each  hand  of  the  performer.  The  fact 
which  makes  the  dulcimer  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  musicians  is  that  it  is  the  un- 
doubted forefather  of  our  pianoforte.  A 
modem  grand  pianoforte  is,  in  reality,  nothing 
more  than  a  huge  dulcimer,  the  wires  of  which 
are  set  in  vibration,  not  by  hammers  held  in 
the  pianist's  hands,  but  by  keys  ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  keyed  dulcimer.  The  dulcimer  is 
much  less  commonly  heard  in  England  than 
formerly,  but  it  is  still  to  be  met  with  in 
some  rural  districts  as  the  musical  accom- 
paniment of  a  puppet-show.  It  is  by  some 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  psaltery  of 
the  Hebrews. 

"Her6[atthe  puppet  piny  in  Covent  Garden],  among 
the  fiddlers,  I  nral  saw  a  dulcimi^e  played  on  with 
sticka  kuocicing  of  the  atringB,  and  is  very  pretty." — 
Pepya  .■  Diary,  May  24,  1662. 

*  2.  A  kind  of  lady's  bonnet. 

"  With  bonnet  trimmed  and  flounced  withal, 
Wliich  they  a  dulciiner  do  calJ."  WartoTU 

dur-9ill,  3.      [DULCOBE.] 

dul'-9i-nan,  a.    [Duloitan.] 

*  d^'-9ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dulce,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  sweetening,  mod- 
erating, or  assuaging. 

"For  the  dulcinff,  tanung,  and  appeasing  of  the 
BouL" — P.  Solland:  Plutarch,  p.  H, 


dul'-9i-ness,  s.  [Lat.  dulcis  =  sweet ;  Eng. 
sutf.  -ness.]  Sweetness,  softness,  mildness, 
or  easiness  of  temper  or  disposition. 

Dul'-9m-ist,  s.  [Named  after  the  founder, 
Dulciri(u-s);  Eng.  suff.  -ist] 

Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  a  sect,  followers  of  Dul- 
cinus,  a  layman  of  Lombardy  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  taught  that  each  of  the  three 
persons  of  the  Trinity  had  a  certain  term  or 
period  of  reign  :  that  of  the  Father  extending 
up  to  the  birth  of  Christ ;  that  of  the  Son  up 
to  the  year  1300  a.d.  ;  and  that  that  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  then  began.  He  was  burnt  by 
order  of  Pope  Clement  IV. 

dul'-5i-t&n,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  dulcit(e),  and  ati- 

(hydrid€)(q.v.).'] 

Chem.  :  CeHisOs.  Dulcinan,  the  anhydride 
of  dulcose,  obtained  by  heating  dulcose  for 
some  time  near  200°,  or  by  boiling  it  with 
hydrochloi'ic  acid.  It  is  a  neutral  syrup  which 
volatilizes  at  120°,  and  is  reconverted  into  dul- 
cose by  heating  it  with  water  and  baryta. 

d'iil'-9i-t^-lde^,  s.  pi.  [Eng.,  &c.  dulcitan ; 
STiff.  -ide  (Cft^m.)(q.v.).] 

Cliem. :  Compounds  formed  by  heating  dul- 
cose with  organic  acids  in  sealed  tubes  at  200". 
They  piay  be  regarded  as  dulcitan  in  which 
two  or  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by 
acid  radicals.    (Watts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

diil'-9ite,  s.    [Dulcose.] 

*  diil'-c^-tude,  s.    [Lat.  dulcitudo,  from  dulcis 

=  sweet.]    Sweetness. 

*  diil'-cor-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  dulcoratus,  pa.  par. 
of  dulcoro  ■=  to  make  sw6et ;  eZi/Zcis  =  sweet.] 

1,  To  ■  sweeten ;  to  make  sweet ;  to  free 
from  acidity  or  bitterness. 

2.  To  make  less  acid,  bitter,  or  acrimo- 
nious. 

"Tiirbith  mineral.'  is.  it  is  sold  in  the  shops,  is  a 
rough  medicine ;  but,  being  somewhat  dulcorated, 
first  procureth  pomiting,  and  then  salivation." — 
Wiseman:  Surgery. 

*  diil'-cor-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dul- 

CORATE.] 

A.  &  B,  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  .^5  suhst.  :  The  act  of  sweetening  or 
freeing  from  acidity  or  bitterness  ;  dulcora- 
tion. 

"  The  ancients,  for  the  dulcorating  of  fruit,  do  com- 
mend flwine's  dung  above  all  other  dung."— Socon  ; 
Jfatural  JTistory,  §  465. 

*  dul-COr-a'-tion,  s.  [LaX.  dulcoratus,  pa. 
par.  of  dulcoro  =  to  make  sweet.]  The  act  or 
process  of  sweetening  or  freeing  from  acidity 
or  bitterness  ;  dulciflcation. 

"  Malt  gathereth  a  sweetness  to  the  taste,  which  ap- 
I)eareth  in  the  wort :  the  dulcoration  of  things  ib 
worthy  to  be  tried  to  the  full ;  for,  that  dulcoration 
importeth  a  degree  to  nourishment :  and  the  making 
of  things  lualiraenta.1  to  become  alimental,  may  be  an 
experiment  of  great  profit."— fiocon. 

diil'-cdfte,  s.  ''[Lat.  dulc(is)  =  sweet,  and  Eng. 

&c.  (gluc)ose  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  C6H]406,  also  called  Dulcin,  Dulcite, 
and  Melampyrite.  A  saccharine  substance 
which  occurs  in  Dulcite-mauna  from  Mada- 
gascar, also  by  mixing  the  aqueous  decoction 
of  Melampyrvmi  nettwrosum  with  lime,  concen- 
trating, adding  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess, 
and  evaporating ;  crystals  separate  out  on 
cooling ;  also  by  the  action  of  sodium  amal- 
gam on  milk  sugar.  Dulcose  crystallizes  in 
large  monoclinic  prisms,  which  melt  at  188°. 
Dulcose  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  yields 
secondary  hexyl  iodide.  Oxidized  with  nitric 
acid,  it  yields  mucic  acid. 

"*  dilr-cour,  s.     [Lat.   dukor,  from  dulcis  = 

sweet.  ]    Sweetness. 

"  This  sort  of  viand  Is  at  this  time  made  use  of,  out 
of  no  less  mystery,  than  by  its  colour  and  dulcour 
they  might  be  remembered  of  the  purity  and  delight- 
fulness  of  the  law." — L.  Addismi:  State  of  the  Jews, 
p.  170. 

*  dule  (1),  *  dole.  *  do6l,  s.  &  a.    [Dool.] 

1.  As  suhst.  t  Grief,  lamentation. 

"  Oure-drevyn  had  all  thare  dayis  in  dw^e." 

Wyntoun,  VII.  i.  4. 

2.  As  adj. :  Moiiming. 

"  How  many  fereteris  and  dule  habitis  schyne 
Bal  thou  behold  1 "  Douglas :  Virgil,  19,  182. 

dule-tree,  s.  The  mourning-tree ;  a  tree 
under  which  a  clan  met  to  bewail  any  calamity 
which  befell  the  community.    (Scotch.) 


dule  (2),  s.    [Dole,  s.] 

1.  A,  boundary  of  land. 

2.  The  goal  in  a  game. 

*  dule  (1),  v.i.   [Dule,  e.]  To  grieve,  to  lament. 

•'  We  duJe  for  na  evid  deidis." 

Duiibar  :  Maitland  Poema,  p.  61. 

dule  (2),  v.t     [Dule  (2),  s.]     To  mark  out  or 

off  the  limits, 
dul'-edge*  a.     [Of  unknown  origin.] 

Ordnance :  The  dowel-pins  of  the  fellies  of 

a  gun-carriage  wheel.    [Dowel.] 

du'-li-a,  3.  [Low  Lat. ,  from  Gr.  SovXeCa (doulcia) 
—  servitude,  from  SouAos  (doulx}s)  =  a  slave.] 

Eccles. :  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the 
lowest  of  the  three  degrees  of  .worship  or 
adoration  recognized.  It  is  that  reverence  or 
homage  paid  to  angels,  saints,  images,  and 
pictures. 

"Papists  invent  a  distinction  ol  many  iclnds  and 
degrees  of  worship,  and  very  accurately  assign  to  each 
object  of  worship  its  proper  amount  of  reverence.  The 
lowest  degree  is  the  dulia,  which  is  given  to  sainta 
and  angels,  Hyperdulia  is  reserved  tor  the  Blessed 
Virgin  alone  ;  and  latria  is  given  to  the  Lord  himself, 
and  to  each  person  in  the  ever-blessed  and  glorious 
Trinity.  Images  of  either  of  these  receive  a  reLitive 
worship  of  the  same  order.  Au  image  of  a  saint  ot 
angel  relative  dulia  ;  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
relative  hyperdulia  ;  an  Ima^e  of  either  person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  relative  latna." — Hook :  Church  Diet, 

dull,  ^  dul,  *  dill,  *  diUe.  *  dole,  *  dyUe, 

a.  [A.S.  dol  =  dull,  stupid  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  tol; 
Dut.  dol  —  mad ;  6oth.  dwals  =  foolish  ;  Ger. 
toll  =  mad ;  A-S.  ge-dwelan  =  to  err ;  ge-dweola, 
ge-dvnld  =  error,  folly.] 

1.  Stupid,  doltish,  blockish  ;  slow  of  under- 
standing. 

"WordSilit  was  said,  may  easily  be  miaunderstood  by 
a  dull  aitin."—Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Heavy,  sluggish,  slow ;  without  life, 
energy,  or  spirits. 

3.  Slow  of  motion  ;  sluggish. 

"  Thenceforth  the  waters  waxed  dull  and  slow. 
And  all  that  drank  thereof  did  faint  and  feeble  grow." 
Spenser:  P.  Q.,  1.  m  6. 

4.  Without  sensibility. 

"Though  he  was  too  dull  to  feel,  his  wife  felt  fo» 
him."— J/aca«I«y.-  Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

5.  Blunt,  obtuse. 

"  Meeting  with  Time,  Slack  thing,  said  I. 
Thy  scythe  is  dull ;  whet  it,  for  shame. 

Herbert:  THme. 

6.  Wanting  keenness  in  any  of  the  senses ; 
not  quick  or  sharp. 

"  For  the  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed  gross,  and 
their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing."— .4 c/«  xxviii.  27. 

7.  Deaf.    (Scotch.) 

"I  being  rather  dull  made  him  at  last  roar  out."— 
Saxon  &  Gael,  ii.  73. 

8.  Unready,  slow. 

' '  O  help  thou  my  weak  wit  and  sharpen  my  duZZ  tongue.' 
Spenser:  F.  Q..,  I.  (ProL). 

9.  Stupefied,  bewildered. 

"  Gynecia  a  great  while  stood  still,  with  a  kind  of 
duU  amazement,  looking  stedfastly  npon  her."-» 
Sidney. 

*  10.  Drowsy,  sleepy. 

"  'While  she  was  in  her  dull  and  sleeping  hour." 
Shakesp. :  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  iil  2. 

*  11.  Numbed,  benumbed. 

*'  My  limmes  ben  so  dull 

1  may  uuethes  gon  the  paa."        Qower,  iii.  ft. 

12.  Sad,  melancholy,  depressed,  gloomy. 
"  When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  <^  Errors,  i.  2. 

13.  Cheerless,  not  lively,  exhilarating,  or 
pleasing ;  uninteresting. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  dvXXer  place  than  St. 
Germains  was  when  he  held  his  court  there." — 3/ac- 
aulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

14.  Uninteresting,  without  life,  spirit,  op 
anything  to  interest ;  dry  ;  as,  A  dull  book. 

15.  Overcast,  cloudy ;  not  bright  or  clear. 
(Of  the  weather.) 

"  The  dull  mom  a  sullen  aspect  wears."    Crabbe. 

16.  Not  bright  or  clear;  clouded,  tarnished. 

"  Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont? 
Or  is't  too  dull  for  your  good  wearing  ?" 

Shakeep.  :  Cymbeline,  IL  4. 

17.  Not  burning  brightly  or  briskly ;  as,  A 
dull  fire. 

18.  Gross,  inanimate,  vile. 

"  She  excels  each  mortal  thing 
Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling." 

Shakesp. :  Turn  Gent,  qf  Verona,  iv.  2. 

dull-brained,  a.    Stupid,  doltish. 

"  The  petty  rebel,  dull-brained  Buckingham." 

.  Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

dull-browed,  a.  Sad,  gloomy,  melan- 
choly ;  having  a  gloomy  brow  or  look. 

"Let  us  screw  our  pampered  hearts  a  pitch  beyond 
the  reach  of  dull-browedsotso-vi."^(iuarles :  Judginent 
A  Mercy. 


fate,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjrrlan.    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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duU-€oloiired,  u.  Of  a  diUl  colour ;  not 
brightly  coloured. 

"  If  not  thus  limited,  both  sexea  would  hecome  dull- 
coloured."— Jkirwtn  :  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  iL, 
ch.  xL 

*  duU-disposed,  o.  Inclined  to  dulness, 
sadness,  or  melancholy. 

"  Here  is  an  InatrumeDt  that,  alone,  is  ahle  to  infuse 
Boul  into  the  most  melancholic  and  dull-dispoBed  crea^ 
ture  upon  earth."— Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  1. 

duU-eyed,  «.  Having  a,  dull,  sad,  or 
gloomy  look. 

"  rll  not  tie  made  a  soft  and  du2l-eyed  fool. 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ili.  3. 

*duU-head,  *  duUe  -  hede,  *  dul - 
head,  s.  A  blockhead ;  a  stupid,  silly 
fellow  ;  a  dolt. 

"  Now,  for  foles  and  dttZle-hedes  we  be  made  sohre 
and  wise."— Udfl?.-  Titus  iii. 

duU-sighted«  «.  Having  dull  vision ; 
not  sharp-sighted. 

"  I  have  known  a  number  of  dullsighied,  very  shaip- 
■wittedmen,"— Woiicm;  Of  Education. 

dull-witted,  u.  Bull  in  understanding  ; 
doltish,  stupid. 

diill,  *  dole,  *  duUe,  *  dnllen,  *  duUyn, 

*  dylle,  v.t.  &  1    [Dull,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  render  or  make  dull  or  stupid. 

"  It  dulleth  ofte  a  mannes  wit."*       Oower,  L  l. 

2.  To  stupefy. 

"  Those  drugs  she  has 
"Will  stupefy  and  dull  the  sense  awhile." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

3.  To  mitigate  or  soften  the  sharpness  of; 
to  render  less  acute. 

"  Who  may  my  doyllys  dylle  t" 

Toutneley  Mysteries,  p.  136. 

4.  To  make  blunt. 

"  Dully n,  or  make  duUe  in  egge  toole.  Obtundo." — 
Prompt,  Parv. 

5.  To  make  less  sharp  or  eager  ;  to  blunt. 

"  Borrowing  dulU  the  edge  of  husbandry," 

shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

6.  To  damp,  to  weaken,  to  render  less 
violent. 

"  In  bodies,  union  streugtheneth  and  cherisheth  any 
natural  action  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  weakeneth  and 
dMlleth  any  violent  impression :  and  even  so  is  it  of 
minds.  "—Bacon. 

7.  To  weary,  to  bore,  to  tire  out. 

"  I  would  not  duU  you  with  ray  song.'* 

Shakesp. :  Son?iet  102. 

8.  To  make  stupid,  silly,  or  nonsensical. 

"  Dulling  my  lines  and  doing  me  disgrace." 

Shakesp  :  Sonnet  103. 

9.  To  make  heavy,  sluggish,  or  slow  of 
motion. 

10.  To  make  slow  or  sluggish  in  spirit ;  [o 
enervate. 

"  Off  with  thy  pining  black,  it  dulls  a  souldler, 
And  put  on  resolution  like  a  man." 

Jieaum.  <fr  Flet.  :  False  One,  iv,  8. 

11.  To  render  less  perceptible ;  to  deaden, 
as  a  sound. 

12.  To  sully,  to  tarnish,  to  cloud. 

"  The  breath  diUls  the  mirrour."— Bacon. 

13.  To  make  dull  or  less  bright. 

"  To  avoid  OS  much  as  possible  dulling  the  original 
coldur."— P.  H.  Delamotte,  in  CasselVa  Technical  Edu- 
cator, il.  303. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  dull  or  stupid. 

"  Right  nought  am  I  through  your  doctrine, 
I  duU  under  your  discipline. 

Romaunt  oftTie  Rose. 

2.  To  moderate,  or  calm  down  ;  to  become 
moderated  or  appeased. 

3.  To  become  bluiat. 

4.  To  become  torpid. 

"  This  marciall  prince  mlcht  nocht  suffir  his  pepill 
to  rest  or  dull  in  strenth. " — BeUendene  :  T.  Livius,  p.  56. 

^d^ll-ard,  *  dull-arde,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  dull; 
suff.  -drd.^ 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  blockhead,  a  stupid,  doltish 
person,  a  dunce. 

"  How  now,  my  flesh,  my  child  ? 
What,  makest  thou  me  a  dullard  in  this  act  f 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me  ?  " 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

B,  As  adj. :  Stupid,  doltish,  blockish. 
"  I  durst  essfyr  the  new-found  paths,  that  led 

To  siavish  Mosco's  dullard  sluggishness." 

P.  Fletcher  :  Piscatorie  Eclogues,  1. 12, 

*'duU'-ard-isiIl,  «.      EEng.    dullard;    -ism.] 
Stupidity,  doltishneas,  blockishness. 

dulled,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [Dull,  v.] 


duU'-er,  s.  [Eng.  dull;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  dulls,  or  makes  dull. 

"Your  ftrace  must  fly  phlebotomy,  fi-esh  pork, 
conger,  and  clarlfled  whey :  ihey  are  au  dullers  of  the 
vital  spirits.'*— Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Pfiilaster,  ii  2. 

*  duU'-er-y,  a.  [Eng.  dull ;  -ery.]  Dulness, 
stupidity. 

"  Had  passed  his  degrees  in  all  dullery  and  blockish- 
ness."—i^ryuftart;  Rabelais,  bk.  ii.,  ch,  ii. 

diill'-ing,  pr.  jwr.,  w.,  &  s.    [Dull,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  -<l5  jw.  par.  &  partidp.  063. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst :  The  act  of  making  duU, 

"  Who  am  mj-seli  attached  with  weariness, 
To  the  duUing  of  my  spirits ;  sit  down  and  rest." 
Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  Iii.  3. 

duU'-isl^  a.  [Eng.  dMll;  -ish.]  Somewhat  or 
rather  dull. 

"A  series  of  ditHiiA  verses."— i'rtjA  Wilson. 

dul'-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  dul(t);  4y.] 

*  A.  As  adj.  :  Dull. 

"  The  duUy  sound  of  human  footsteps." 

Tennyson :  PtUace  <if  Art. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  dull,  stupid,  or  sUly  manner ; 
stupidly,  foolishly. 

"  It  is  not  sufficient  to  imitate  nature  in  every  cir- 
cumstance duUu,  literally,  and  meanly:  but  it  becomes 
a  painter.  t9  take  wbat  is  most  beautiful."— i>rtf(ien  ; 
Ihifresnoy. 

2.  Slowly,  sluggishly. 

* '  The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  wo, 
Plods  dully  on,  to  bear  that  weight  in  me." 

Shaketp. :  Sonnet  2. 

3.  Without  life  or  energy. 

' '  Supinely  calm  and  dully  innocent." 
LytteUon :  Soliloquy  of  a  Beauty  in  the  Caumtry. 

dul'-ness,  dull-ness,  *dol-nes,  ^duU- 
nes,  ^  dvl-nesse,  3.    [Eng.  dull;  -Tiess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dull  in 
understanding ;  stupidity,  slowness  of  appre- 
hension, 

"  Nor  is  the  dulness  of  the  scholar  to  extinguish,  but 
rather  to  inflame,  the  charity  of  the  teacher."— Soutft, 

2.  A  loss  or  absence  of  liveliness  or  sharp- 
ness. 

"  Natiire,  by  a  continual  use  of  any  thing,  groweth 
to  a  satiety  and  dulness  either  of  appetite  or  working," 
^Bagon. 

*3.  Drowsiness;  inclination  to  sleep. 

"  Here  ceaae  more  questions : 
Thou  art  inclined  to  sleep.    'Tis  a  good  dutnees. 
And  give  it  way."  Shakesp. :  Tempest,  L  2. 

4.  Bluntness  of  edge. 

"  Dulnesse  ot  egge.    Obtutitas."— Prompt.  Parv. 

•  5.  Slowness  of  motion  ;  sluggishness. 

6.  Dimness  ;  lack  or  absence  of  lustre  or 
brightness. 

7.  An  absence  or  want  of  liveliness  or  in- 
terest. 

"  others  have  disliked  the  title  and  the  motto  of  my 

fiaper,  point  out  a  mistake  in  the  one,  and  assure  me 
he  other  has  been  consigned  to  dulness  by  anticipa- 
tion."—Go?(i*mi(7i  ;  Bee,  4, 

*  du-l6c'-ra-c5^  s.  [Gr.  SoOAds  (douhs)  =  a 
slave,  and  Icpareu  Qcrated)  —  to  rule.]  A  pre- 
dominance or  government  of  slaves. 

diilse,  s.   [Gael,  duilliasg;  Jr.  dulisk,  duileasg.] 

Botany : 

1.  RJwdymenia  palmata,  a  kind  of  seaweed, 
used  in  parts  of  Scotland  for  food.  It  is  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  long,  and  about  half-an-inch  in  breadth ; 
it  is  of  a  leathery  consistence.  It  is  common 
between  tide-marks.  A  fermented  liquor  is 
made  from  it  in  Kamschatka.  In  Scotland 
it  is  eaten  raw ;  in  the  south  of  England  the 
name  is  given  to  another  algal  Iridcea  edulis. 

"  Fishermen  go  to  the  rocks  at  low  tide,  and  gather 
the  Fucus  palmatus,  dulse  ;  P.  esculentus,  badderlock ; 


2.  Nidceaeditlis.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

^  (1)  Craw  Dulse. 

Bot.  :  RhodyTnenia  ciliata. 

(2)  Mountain  Dxilse. 

Bot. :  A   sea  -  weed ;   probably   a   form    of 
KhodymeTtia  palmata.    {Britten  £:  Holland. ) 

(3)  Pepper  Dulse. 

Bot.  •  Laurerida  pinnatijida,  from  its  hot 
and  biting  taste.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 


dulse,  a. 

(Scotch.) 


[Etym,  .doubtful.]     Heavy,  dull. 


*  dul -some,  a.  [Eng.  dul(l),  suff.  -s(mie(q.v.).] 
Dull,  dreary,  long. 

"  What  time  A^namia'  urn  Impends 
To  kill  the  dulsome  day."     Smart :  Sop  Garden. 


du'-l^,  *  due-lich,  *  due-liche,  *  dew-ly, 

*  due-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  du£  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  due,  fit,  or  suitable  manner  ;  properly, 
fitly,  becomingly,  suitably. 

"  The  sacrifices  duelich  ye  shulen  halwe."— TFyd^jfe; 
Numbers  xxix.  24. 

2.  Eegularly ;  at  the  due  or  proper  times, 

"  Seldom  at  church,  'twas  such  a  busy  life ; 
But  duly  seat  his  family  and  wife.' 

Pope :  Moral  Essays,  iii  881,  88!i 

3.  In  due  course. 

diim,  s.    [Perhaps  connected  with  dumb,  a.) 
Minitig  :  A  frame  of  wood  like  the  jamte  of 
a  door,  set  in  loose  ground  in  adits  and  places 
that  are  weak  and  liable  to  fall  in  or  tumble 
down. 

*  du'-mal,  a.     [Lat.  duiims  —  a  bush.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  briars  or  bushes  ;  briery,  bushy. 

du'-mSs-in,  s.      [From  Duinas,    a  French 
chemist ;  suff.  -in  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Pyro-acetic  oil,  CgHioO.  A  colour- 
less volatile  oil,  boiling  between  120°  and  125°. 
It  is  fornied  along  with  acetone  by  destructive 
distillation  of  acetates.  It  forms  a  crystalline 
compound  with  acid  sulphites.  Strong  nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid. 

diimb  (&  silent),  *  dom,  *  domb,  *  doinbe» 

*  dome,  *  doumb,  *  doumbe,  *  doume^ 

* dmn,  ^dumbe,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  dumb; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  dwmbi  =  dumb  ;  Sw.  dumb  ; 
Dut.  dom  =  duU  ;  Dan.  dum;  Goth,  dwmbs  = 
dumb;  0.  H.  Ger.  tump,  and  Ger.  dvmm, 
'*  Dumb  is  a  nasalized  form  of  dub,  which  ap- 
pears in  Goth,  daubs  —  deaf  "  (Skeat).'] 

A.  As  adjective : 
I,  Literall/y  i 

1.  Mute  ;  deprived  of  or  wanting  the  power 
of  speech  ;  unable  to  utter  articulate  sounds. 

(1)  Of  human  beings : 

"  Thou  worthe  dombe  therfore  and  thi  speche  the 
binome,"  Zeben  Jesu,  SOa, 

(2)  Of  the  lower  animals : 

"  All  bestes  dumb  under  the  lift." 

Cursor  Mundi,  &3,B2L. 

2.  Silent,  mute,  not  speaking. 

3.  Deprived  of  speech  by  astonishment  or 
wonder. 

4.  Refusing  to  speak. 

"  For  twice  five  days  the  good  old  seer  withstood 
The  intended  treason,  and  was  dumb  to  blood." 

Dryden  :  Virgil;  jEneid  IL  178, 174. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Mute,  silent  ;  not  accompanied  with 
speech  ;  performed  or  acted  in  silence  :  as,  A 
dumh  show  (q.v.). 

-'  In  thy  dumb  action  will  I  be  as  perfect, 
As  begging  hermits  in  their  holy  prayers." 

Shakesp.  :  Titus  Andrpnicut,  ilL  2. 

2.  Mute,  silent. 

"  His  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  wUl  speak  to  him.* 

Shakesp.  :  Samlet,  1 1. 

*  3.  Deficient  in  clearness  or  brightness ; 
clouded. 

"  Her  stem  was  i)ainted  of  a  dumh  white  or  dun 
colour." — Defoe. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  dumb  or  deprived 
of  the  power  of  speech. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  devil  was  gone  out^ 
.  the  dumb  spake  ;  and  tha  people  wondered, — Luke  .* 
xi.  14. 

dumb-barge,  dum-barge,  s.  A  barge 
without  sail  or  oars. 

dumb-bell,  s.  An  exercising  weight  con- 
sisting of  a  handle  with  an  oblate  sphere  at. 
each  end.  The  halteres  of  the  Romans  and 
Greeks  were  weights  used  for  exercising  and 
leaping.  One  was  grasped  in  each  hand,  and 
they  were  swayed  to  increase  the  momentum 
of  the  body  when  vaulting. 

Dxvmb-bell  nebvXa,  Dumb-bell  cluster  of  stars. 

Astron.  :  A  nebula,  called  also  the  Hour- 
glass nebula,  situated  in  the  Constellation 
Vulpecula. 

"  duxab-bidding,  s.  A  form  of  bidding 
at  auctions  where  the  exposer  puts  a  reserve 
bid  under  a  candlestick  or  other  covering,  a^d 
no  bid  is  received  which  does  not  come  up  to 
that. 

^  dumb-cake,  s.  A  cake  made  in  silence 
on  St.  Mark's  Eve  with  numerous  ceremonies, 
by  maids  to  discover  their  future  husbands. 

dumb-cane,  s. 

Bot.  :  Dieffenbachia  seguine,  a  West  Indian 
plant,  so  called  from  its   acrid   properties. 


b6il,  b^;  p^t,  jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hxn,  bengh;  go,  gem; 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhiin. 


thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^ist.     ph  =  1 
-cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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■which  cause  a  swelling  of  the  tongue  when 
chewed,  and  thus  destroy  the  power  of  speech. 
Nat.  ordor  Aracete. 

dumb-chalder, ». 

Naut. :  A  rudder-band  or  gudgeon. 

dumb-complaining,  a.  Showing  sad- 
ness or  grief  in  the  (jountenauce,  but  not  ex- 
pressing it  in  words. 

■"  What  softness  in  its  niela-ncholy  face, 


dumb-cra>ft»  s.  An  instrument  some- 
what resembling  a  screw-jack,  having  wheels 
and  pinions  which  protrude  a  ram,  the  point 
of  which  communicates  the  jiower, 

dumb-crambo,  s.    A  child's  game,  in 
'     which  words  rhyTning  to  each  other  are  repre- 
sented in  dumb  show.,    [Crambo.] 

dumb-discourslve,  a.  Pleading 
silently,  or  by  looks. 

"  There  lurks  a  still  and  dumh-discoi'rslve  devil." 
Sha7cesp. :  Troi1us&  Cressida,  iv.  4. 

dumb-furnace,  s.  A  ventilating  furnace 
for  mines,  so  contrived  that  the  foul  inflam- 
mable air  from  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
mine  shall  not  he  brouglit  in  contact  with  the 
fire  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  up-cast  shaft.  This 
is  effected  by  causing  the  air  from  those  parts 
to  be  introduced  into  the  shaft  by  a  separate 
passage  entering  the  shaft  some  distance  above 
that  from  the  furnace.    (Knight.) 

dumb-nettle,  s. 

Bot. :  Lamiitm  alhitvi.  Its  ordinary  English 
name  is  the  White  De-ad-nettle. 

dumb-plate,  s. 

Steam  Eng. :  The  dead-plate  or  portion  of 
the  furnace  bottom  close  to  the  doors,  which 

has  no  air  apertures  or  spaces, 

dumb-show,  £. 

1.  A  part  of  a  dramatic  representation 
shown  pantominiically,  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  exhibiting  more  nf  the  story  than  could 
be  otherwise  included ;  but  sometimes  merely 
emblematical.  Dumb-shows  were  very  common 
in  the  earliest  of  our  dramas,  but  gradually  fell 
into  disi-epute,  by  the  improvement  of  taste  ; 
so  that  in  Shakespeare's  time  they  seem  to  have 
been  in  favour  only  with  the  lower  classes  of 
spectators,  the  "groundlings,"  as  he  calls 
them, 

"  Who  for  the  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing  but 

inexplicable  dumb-shows  and  noise." — Ha^nlet,  ill.  2. 

2.  Gestures  without  speech  ;  pantomime. 

dumb-singles,  s.  jjI  Silk  thread  formed 
of   several   spun    filaments,    associated    and 

twisted  together.  Several  dumb-singles  com- 
bined and  twisted  together  form  thrown- 
singles. 

dumb-waiter,  «.  A  movable  frame  for 
conveying  food,  &e.,  from  one  story  or  room 
of  a  building  to  another.  The  ordinary  form 
is  a  suspended,  counterpoised  cupboard,  mov- 
ing within  a  vertical  chute,  which  has  open- 
ings at  the  respective  stories,  at  which  the 
dishes  may  be  placed  on  the  shelves  and  re- 
moved therefrom. 

■■■  diimb  (&  silent),  *  doumbe,  v.t.  &  i, 
[Dumb,  a.) 

1.  Trans.  :  To  make  dumb  or  silent ;  to 
ailence,  to  confound. 

"  Deep  clerks  she  dumbs ;  and  with  herneeld  composes 
Nature's  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch  or  berry." 

Shakesji.  :  Pericles,  v.     (Introd.) 

2.  Intrans.  t  To  become  or  be  dumb  or 
sUent ;  to  hold  one's  tongue. 

"  I  dumbed  and  raeked.  and  was  iul  stllle." 

Early  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  xxxvili.  3. 

diimb'-foiind  (b  silent),  v.t.    [Dumfound.] 

oUum'-ble-dor,  dum'-ble-dore,  s.  [Eng. 
dumUe,  from  the  noise  of  the  insects,  and  Eng. 
dor.  Cq.A^).] 

Entomology  : 

1.  The  humble-bee. 

"  Betsy  called  it  [the  niouk's-hood]  the  dumbledore's 

delight." — Southey ;  The  Doctor,  ch.  cviil. 

2.  Tlie  brown-cockchafer, 

diimb -ly  (&  silent),  fjOv.  [Eng.  dmnh;  -hj.] 
Mutely,  silently,  without  words,  in  silence. 

diimb'-ness  (h  silent),  *  domb-nes, 
*  dumbe-nesse,  ^  dum-nesse,  s.   [A.S. 

dumnyse ;    0.    Fries,   dumnisse ;    0.    H.  Ger. 


1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Inability  or  incapacity  to  speak  or  utter 
articulate  sounds  [II.]. 

2.  Muteness,  silence  ;  abstention  from 
speech. 

"There  was  speech  in  their  dinnbness." — Sliakesp.  : 
Winter's  Tale,  v  2. 

3.  Refusal  or  unwillingness  to  speak. 

"  'Tia  love,  said  she  :  and  then  my  downcast  eyes. 
And  guilty  dumbness,  witnessed  my  surpriBe." 

J)rydea  :  Ovid ;  Jleroides  xi. 

*  i.  Show  or  gesture  without  words  ;  ijanto- 
mime  ;  dumb-show, 
"  To  the  dumbnessol  the  gesture  one  mightinterpret." 
Shakesp. :  Tlmon,  i.  1. 

XL  Path.  :  Inability  to  speak  ;  incapacity  to 
articulate  sounds.  In  a  very  large  number  of 
cases  dumbness  arises  from  no  malformation 
of  the  organs  of  speech,  but  is  a  necessary 
sequence  of  congenital  deafness,  the  latter 
arising  from  some  morbid  affection  of  the  ear. 
A  child  acquires  language  by  listening  to  and 
imitating  the  speech  of  its  relatives  or  other 
people  who  talk  in  its  presence,  and  picks  up 
not  merely  the  language  of  its  country,  but  the 
exact  pronunciation  of  the  locality  in  which  it 
for  the  time  is.  If,  however,  it  labours  under 
total  deafness,  the  process  now  described  is 
impossible,  and  the  infant  naturally  remains 
dumb.  If  disease  or  accident  produce  total 
deafness  when  the  child  is  four  or  five  years 
old,  it  will  gradually  lose  the  power  of  speech 
which  it  has  already  acquired,  and  become 
dumb.  Dumbness  without  deafness  is  a  much 
more  rare  affliction.  Hence  the  institutions 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  this  class  of  sufferers 
are  in  Britain  generally  said  to  be  for  the  "deaf 
and  dumb,"  and  on  the  Continent  for  "deaf 
mutes."  Dactylology,  or  the  use  of  finger 
alphabets  affords  a  ready  means  of  enabling 
these  afflicted  persons  to  communicate  with 
each  other ;  besides  which  they  can  be  taught 
to  take  note  of  the  exact  movements  made  by 
a  speaker,  and  imitate  them. 

The  first  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was 
opened  in  Edinburgh  about  1763,  Thence  its 
founder,  Thomas  Braidwood,  removed  it  to 
Hackney,  in  London,  in  1783.  The  London 
Asylum  for  the  same  class  of  persons  was 
established  by  the  Rev,  John  Townsend,  in 
1792,  A  similar  asylum  was  opened  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1810,  and  one  in  Dublin  in  1816,  Of 
provincial  towns,  Birmingham  led  the  way 
in  1812,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  &c., 
following  in  a  few  years. 


'um)  =  a  thicket, 


du'-me-to^e,  a.    [Lat 

and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ose.] 
Bot. :  Bushy,  bnsh-like. 

dum-fo^d,  diimb'-fo^d  (6  silent),  v.t. 
[Eng.  dnmh,  and  Mid.  Eng,  found  =  to  strike,] 
To  strike  dumb,  to  overwhelm  with  confusion, 
(Soutliey  :  Letters,  iv.  569.) 

t  dum-foiind'-er,  v.t.  [A  freq.  from  dum- 
>»?id(q.v,).] 

1.  To  dumfound,  to  strike  dumb, 

2.  To  confuse,  to  stupefy. 

*  dum-fo^d'-er-m^nt,  *dum-found- 

er-ment,  s.   [ET\^.dwnifonnder ;  -ment.']  Con- 
fusion, stuiiefaction. 

"  A  state  of  mind  and  body  made  up  one  half  of  be- 
numbment,   the  other  half  of  dmnbfounderment." — 

Blackwood's  Magazhie,  March,  1B80,  p.  368. 

*  diimb-found'-mg,  pr.  -par.  a.,  &s. 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particix>.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst.  :  A  game  popular  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  which  the  players  "dumb- 
founded" each  other  with  sudden  blows  on 
the  back  stealthily  given.  (Dryden  :  Prol.  to 
The  Prophetess.) 

"  dilm-mer-er,  s.  [Eng.  dnm  =  dumb ;  -er.] 
One  who  feigns  dumbness, 

"  Every  village  almost  will  yield  abundant  testi- 
monies [of  coiuiterfeits]  ^unoug3t  us:  we  have  dinn- 
merers,  &c."— Burton  :  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  159. 

dum-my,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  dumb;  -y.] 

A.  As  adjecth'C : 

1.  Dumb,  silent,  mute. 

2.  Sham,  fictitious,  not  real  or  genuine. 

B.  As  mbstantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  dumb. 

2.  A  general  name  for  articles  which  are  not 
really  what  they  pretend  to  be,  but  do  service 
for  the  real  ;  as — 


(1)  Sham  or  empty  drawers,  packages,  cases, 
&c,,  in  shops,  made  up  as  though  containing 
goods  for  the  purpose  of  show  or  aupearance. 

(2)  A  lay-figure  in  the  establishments  of 
drapers',  clothiers',  &c.,  used  to'  show  off 
articles  of  clothing,*  styles  of  dress,  or  of 
dressing  hair, 

3.  A  mere  sham  or  imitation. 

"The  Executive  Senate,  a  mere  dumm.y  of  legisln- 
tive  wisdom  and  authority."— Q(tar/er?y  Review,  Jau., 
1863,  p.  77. 

4.  A  dumb-waiter  (q.v.), 

5.  A  floating  barge  connected  with  a  pier. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Eiig.  :  A  locomotive  with  condensing 
engines  for  city  travel,  and  consequently 
avoiding  the  noise  of  escaping  steam,  [Street- 
locomotive.] 

2.  Hat-making  :  A  tool  of  box-wood,  shaped 
like  a  smoothing-iron,  and  used  by  hat-makers 
in  glossing  the  surface  of  silk  hats. 

3.  Cards: 

(1)  A  fourth  or  exposed  hand  when  three 
persons  only  are  playing  at  whist. 

(2)  A  game  of  whist  with  a  dummy. 

4.  Theat.  :  A  person  who  appears  on  the 
stage,  but  has  no  words  to  sjieak. 

^  Douhle-dumviy : 

Cards:  A  game  at  whist  in  wliich  two  per- 
sons only  take  part,  the  two  other  hands 
being  exposed. 

dummy-car,  s,  A  passenger-car  having 
an  engine  and  boiler  in  an  end  compai'tmeut. 

du-mos'-se,  s.  pi.  [Nomin.  feni.  pi.  of  Lat. 
adj.  dumo^us  =  full  of  brushwood,] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the 
nineteenth  of  the  orders  designed  to  be  natural, 
which  he  established  in  his  Philosophia  Bo- 
tanica,  published  in  a.d.  1751.  He  included 
under  it  the  genera  Viburnum,  Rondeletia, 
Cassine,  Rhus,  Ilex,  CallicariJa,  andLawsonia. 
The  order  was  not  really  a  natural  one.  It  has 
become  broken  up,  and  the  term  Dumosaj  has 
disappeared  from  modem  books. 

du'-motis,  du'-mo^e,  t*.  [Lat.  dumosus, 
from  dumus  =  a  bush.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Abounding  in  or  full  of 
bushes  or  thickets. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  a  compact  bushy  form  ; 
bush- like. 

dlimp  (I),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Probably  con- 
nected with  Icel.  di(flyja  =  to  thump.] 

1.  A  clumsy  medal  of  metal  cast  in  moist 
sand  ;  a  leaden  counter  used  by  boys  in  play- 
ing chuck-farthing, 

2.  The  sum  of  one  shilling  and  threepence. 
(Australian.)  i 

"  CanTiug  a  bottle  of  rum  in'his  pocket,  and  selling 
it  in  the  bush  at  a  dump  a  glaaa.  — A.  Harris:  Tlie 
Emigrant  Family. 

3.  (PI.) :  Money. 

"  When  a  gentleman  jumps 
In  the  river  at  midnight  for  want  of  the  dumps." 
JJarkam  :  Ingoldsby  Legends ;  Sir  Jiupert. 

4.  A  little  bit  ;  as  in  the  phi'ase,  "Not  to 
care  a  dump." 

"  Not  a  diim,p  we :  'tis  no  time  to  play  now." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  i-  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

dump  (2),  s.  [Allied  to  dam'p,  a.  (q.v.)  ;  Ger. 
dump/  =  damp  ;  Dut.  donipig  =  dull,  low, 
misty ;  Sw.  dial,  dumpin  =  melancholy.] 

1.  A  state  of  sadness,  gloominess,  or  melan- 
choly. (Obsolete  in  the  singular.)  [Dumps.] 
T[  When  one  was  in  some  unhappy  plight, 
and  was  in  consequence  much  cast  down  in 
spirits,  our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  de- 
scribe him  as  being  "  in  doleful  dumps ; "  and 
they  saw  nothing  ludicrous  in  such  an  expres- 
sion. 

"He's  in  a  deep  dump  now." — Beaum.  *  Flet.: 
Htimorous  Lieutenant,  iv.  6. 

*"  2,  Absence  of  mind,  forgetfulness,  reverie. 
"This  shame  dumps  cause  to  well-bred  people,  when 
it  carries  them  away  from  tlie  company."— iocfte, 

'^  3,  A  melancholy  or  sad  tune  or  air. 

"  To  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump." 

Sliakesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen,  ili.  2. 

*  4.  A  tune  or  air  of  any  kind, 

"  Play  me  some  merry  dump." — Shakesp.  :  Romeo  & 
Juliet,  iv.  5. 

5.  A  kind  of  an  old  dance  in  slow  time, 
with  a  peculiar  rhythm. 

"  He  loves  nothing  but  an  Italian  dump,         -' 
Or  a  French  brawl." 

Humour  Out  of  Breath  (1607).     > 


fate,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father ;  "we,  wet,  here,   camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e.    cy  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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(diunp-bolt,  s. 

Ship-build. :  A  short  bolt  driven  in  to  hold 
planks  temporarily,  until  the  through-bolts 
are  driven, 

dUmp  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Icel.  dumpa  =  to  thump.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  throw  into  a  heap;  to  unload 
from  waggons  by  tilting  them  up. 

"In  doin^thia  the  dirt  should  not  be  dwrnpeti  where 
it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  way  of  future  operationH."— 
Trans.  Amer.  Phitoa.  Soc.  (1873),  vol.  xiiL,  p.  164. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  sit  down  heavily  and  sud- 
denly. 

*  diimp  (2),  v.i.  &  t.     [Dump,  a.] 

A.  Intraiis.  :  To  grieve,  to  sulk. 

"  I  dumpt  and  ranckled  in  anguish." 

Stanyhurat:  Virgil;  ^neid  ii.  103. 

B.  Trans. :  To  put  intothe  dumps. 

"  They  are  puffed  vp,  and  made  more  insolent  with 
that  which,  iuBtlie,  hath  dumped  in  a  deep  sorrow  all 
true  hearts  of  both  the  ilanda.'^— fories  .■  Defence,  p.  66. 

dnmp'-^ge,  s.     [Eng.  dump ;  -age.] 

1.  The  right  or  privilege  of  shooting  loads 
of  earth,  &c.,  from  carts  or  trucks  in  any 
certain  spot.     {American,) 

2.  The  charge  or  fee  paid  for  such  privilege. 
{Amerioan.) 

diimp ~i-ness,  s,    [Eng.  dumpy;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  dumpy,  or  thick  and 
short. 

2.  Coarseness  and  thickness.  (Applied  to 
cloth.) 

dump'-mg,  2^''-  Pct^-»  "•>  &  s.    [Dump,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  partidp.  adj, :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  shooting  earth,  &c,, 
from  waggons. 

diunping-bucket,  s. 

Mining:  A  hoisting  bucket  in  a  shaft  so 
swung  as  to  be  tipped  for  the  discharge  of  its 
load,  or  having  a  bottom  which  is  closed  by 
a  latch,  but  may  be  swung  open  for  dropping 
the  contents. 

dumping  -  car,  s.  Dumping-cars  are 
•used  in  constructing  and  ballasting  railroads, 
■excavating  and  filling  in,  canal  and  dock 
building,  for  carrying  ores,  &c.  The  car  has 
shutters  in  the  bottom  which  are  allowed  to 
fall  when  a  bolt  or  button  is  withdrawn.  The 
tilting  car  has  a  bed  secured  by  a  longitudinal 
bolt  to  the  frame,  and  may  be  tilted  sideways 
so  as  to  discharge  its  load  over  the  wheels 
outside  the  track.  Hooks  retain  the  bed  in  a 
level  position  till  the  car  reaches  the  place  to 
dump  the  gravel.  Dumping-cars  are  made  to 
discharge  at  end  or  side,  or  to  swivel  and 
■dump  in  any  direction.  The  load  is  about 
2^  cubic  yards. 

dumping-cart,  s.  A  cart  having  a  bed 
hinged  to  the  axle  and  capable  of  being  tipped 
to  discharge  its  load.  As  the  cart  or  waggon 
body  is  tipped  up  to  dump  the  load,  the  tail- 
l)oard  will  be  raised  automatically,  and  will 
drop  back  again  into  place  and  fasten  itself  as 
the  said  body  is  again  raised  into  a  horizontal 
position. 

dumping-ground,  s.  A  piece  of  ground 
where  earth,  &c.,  may  be  deposited  or  shot. 

dumping-reel,  s.  An  arrangement  in  a 
harvester  for  dropping  the  gavels  of  grain. 
The  cut  grain  falls  against  one  of  the  reel- 
bai-s,  which  hold  it  up  till  a  gavel  is  collected. 
The  reel  then  makes  a  partial  rotation,  drop- 
ping what  has  been  collected  in  the  rear  of 
the  cutter-bar,  and  bringing  another  bar  into 
position  for  collecting  another  gavel. 

dumping-sled,  s.  A'sledwith  an  arrange- 
ment for  slidiDg  back  the  bed  so  that  it  may 
overbalance  and  tip  out  the  load.  The  box  is 
hinged  to  the  rear  bolster  so  as  to  tip  and 
dump  the  contents  when  the  bed  is  run  back. 
Tins  is  done  by  removing  a  catch,  when  the 
draft  of  the  team  on  the  tongue  draws  upon  a 
rope  and  runs  the  box  to  the  rear. 

dumping-waggon,  s.  A  waggon  with 
an  arrangement  for  discharging  the  contents, 
similar  to  that  made  use  of  in  the  dumping- 
cart  (q.v.).    (Knight.) 

*  diimp'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  dump,  a. ;  -ing.]    Dul- 
ness. 

"The  brutish  gtossenesso  and  dtimpingot  the  mind." 
ITdal .-  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  128. 


^dump'-ish,  a,  [Eng.  dump;  4sh.]  Sad, 
gloomy,  melancholy ;  dejected  or  depressed 
in  spirits. 

"She  wUl  either  be  dumpish,  or  tmneigh hourly ,  or 
talk  of  such  matters  as  no  wise  body  can  abide."— 
Bunyan  :  PUgrin^t  Progress,  pt,  ii. 

* d&mp'-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dumpish;  -ly.] 
In  a  melancholy,  dejected,  or  depressed 
manner ;  gloomily. 

"One  so  dumpishly  sad.  as  if  he  would  freeze  to 
death  in,  melancnoly,  and  hated  any  contentment  but 
in  sorrow."— ai«A(^  Hall :  Select  Thoughts,  iii.  725, 

*  dlimp'-isll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dumpish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dumpish ;  sad- 
ness, melancholy,  gloominess. 

"  Partly  through  a  natural  dispoBition  inclining  to 
dumpishTiess,  ana  partly  through  the  prevalence  of 
temptation."— Bfaftop  Hall :  Christ  Mystical. 

dti.mp'-ling,  s.   [Eng.  ditmp  (1),  s.,  and  dimin. 
suff.  -ling,] 
Cookery : 

1,  A  kind  of  pudding,  composed  of  flour  and 
water,  and  boiled,  either  with  or  without  fruit 
in  it. 

"  Our  honest  neighbour's  gooae  and  dumplings  were 
Hue."— Goldsmith ;  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  x. 

2.  A  bannock  made  of  oatmeal,  boiled 
among  kail  or  broth. 

diimps,  s.  pi,  [Dump  (2),  s.]  A  state  of  sad- 
ness, gloom,  or  melancholy;  moping,  dejec- 
tion or  depression  of  spirits.  (Once  a  word 
in  use  in  elegant  speech,  but  now  only 
vulgar.) 

"  Edwine,  thus  perplexed  .  ,  .  sate  solitary  under  a 
tree  in  dumps,  musing  what  was  beat  to  be  done." — 
Speed:  Saxon  Sings  {an.  617),  bk.  vii.,  ch.  Ix.,  §8. 

•  dfimp'-t^,  a.  [D0MPT.]  Dumpy ;  short  and 
thick. 

■'A  little  dumpiy  body  with  a  yellow  face."— c'. 
Kingaley :  Two  years  Ago,  ch.  xxv. 

diimp'-y,  a.    [Eng.  dump  (l) ;  -y.] 

1.  Short  and  thick. 

"Whenever  he  was  with  me,  his  short,  dumpy, 
gouty,  crooked  fingers  were  continually  teizlng  my 
Bpinnet,  to  his  own  harmonious  croaking."— Sftitfent, 
if,  225. 

2.  Dumpish, 'melancholy. 

dumpy-level,  s. 

Civil  Engin.  &  Svrv. :  Gravatt's  level.  A 
spirit-level  having  a  short  telescope  with  a 
large  aperture,  and  a  compass  ;  used  for  sur- 
veying purposes.  The  telescope  is  made  of 
sufficient  power  to  enable  the  surveyor  to  read 
the  graduations  on  the  staff"  without  depend- 
ing on  an  assistant. 

dun,  *  donne,  *  dunne,  a.  &  s.  [A.s.  dunn, 
from  Ir,  &  Gael,  doun  =  brown  ;  Wei.  dwn  — 
dun,  dusky.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  a  dull  brown  or  brownish  black  colour. 

"  The  lances,  waving  in  his  train, 
Clothe  the  dun  heath  like  autumti  grain." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv,  26. 

*  2.  Dark,  gloomy. 

"Come,  thick  night! 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  5, 

B.  As  subst. :  Tlie  same  as  Dun-fly  (q.v.). 

"  Ash-coloured  duns  of  several  shapes  and  dimen- 
Bions.'  —  JValton ;  Angler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xxv.  (note). 

If  Dun  is  the  mouse:  A  proverbial  saying,  of 
rather  vague  signification,  alluding  to  the 
colour  of  the  mouse,  but  frequently  employed 
with  no  other  intent  than  that  of  quibbling 
on  the  word  done, 

"  The  game  was  ne'er  so  fair,  and  I  am  done. 
Tut,  dun 's  the  mouse,  the  constable's  own  word." 
Shakesp. ;  Romeo  &  Juliet,  i.\ 

dun-bird,  s.  The  Pochard  (Fuligula 
ferina). 

dun-cow,  s.  A  popular  name  for  a  species 
of  ray  {Raia  fuUonica). 

dun-diver,  s.  Mergvs  mergan^r,  or 
cantor,  the  Goosander  (q.v.). 

dun-fish,  s.  Codfish  cured  by  duDnin<' 
[Dun  (2),  v.]  ■=* 

dun-fly,  s.  A  species  of  artificial  fly  used 
in  anglmg. 

"The  first  is  the  dun-fiy  in  March;  the  body  is 

i?!'^*'.***  J"S  ^^h  ^?  ^'^«^  o'  t^e  partridge's  fe.v 
thers.  —Walton :  Angler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 

dun  (1),  V.t.  &  i,  [Icel.  duna  =  to  thunder, 
to  din  ;  dynja  =  to  make  a  din  ;  A.S.  dynnan 
=  to  dm.      Bun  is  thus  a  doublet  of   din 

(q-v.)-] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  urge  or  force  for  payment  of  a  debt; 
to  demand  payment  from  with  persistence. 

"  Money,  which  I  find  a  necessity  of  dunning  my 
best  friends  for."— iSe<*rne  /  Works,  vol.  iv.,  let.  S4. 

2.  To  press  or  ui^e  importunately. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  demand  payment  of  money 
importunately  and  persistently. 

"  To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay,  , 

Now  flattering  base,  now  giving  secret  wounds." 

Thomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  13. 

dun  (2),  V.t.    [Don,  a.] 

*  1.  To  make  of  a  dun  colour  ;  to  darken. 

"  DuTts  the  ayre  with  misty  Bmokea."" 

2'hasault  of  Cupide. 

2.  To  cure  fish,  as  cod-fish,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  dun  colour.  This  is  efl'ected  by  laying 
them  in  a  pile,  after  salting,  in  a  dark  apart- 
ment covered  with  sea-grass  or  other  like 
substance.  In  two  or  three  months  they  are 
opened,  and  then  piled  again  in  a  compact 
mass  for  two  or  three  months  longer,  when 
they  are  fit  for  use.    (American.) 

d1ill(l),  *■■     [DuN(l),'y.] 

1.  A  troublesome,  persistent,  or  importunate 
creditor ;  one  who  presses  or  ui"ges  for  pay- 
ment. 

"  Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof, 
ShaU  Grub  Street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept  aloof." 
Byron  :  English  Bards  &  Scotch  Jieviewers. 

2.  An  importunate  or  pressing  demand  for 
payment  of  a  debt. 

diin  (2),  s.  [Down,  Dune.]  A  hill,  a  mound, 
a  fort.  It  is  largely  used  in  composition  in 
place-names  :  as  Dunmore,  Dunedin,  Dundee, 
DoTiegal,  &c. 

^diin-a-ker,  *  don'-na-ker,  s.  [Etj-m. 
unknown.]  A  cant  term  Jor  a  stealer  of  cows 
and  calves. 

"  Mercury  is  in  a  conjunction  with  Venus,  and  when 
such  conjunctions  happen,  it  signifies  a  most  plentiful 
crop  that  year  of  hectors,  trappanuers,  gilts,  pads, 
biters,  priga,  divers,  lifters,  filers,  bulkers,  droppers, 
famblers,  donnakers,  cross-biters,  kidnappers,  vouch- 
ers, millikers,  pymers,  decoys,  and  shop-lifters ;  all 
Newgate-birds  whom  the  devil  prepares  Teady  fitted 
for  Tybum  ;  ripe  fruit,  ready  to  drop  into  the  hang- 
man's mouth." — Poor  Jiobin,  1S03. 

diin^e  (1),  s,  [Ger.  duns.  A  word  introduced 
by  the  Thomists,  or  disciples  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  in  ridicule  of  the  Scotists,  or  dis- 
ciples of  John  Duns  Scotus,  schoolman,  who 
died  A.D.  1305.    (Skeat.)'] 

*  1.  Originally:  A  subtle  sophist  given  to 
cavilling  where  he  cannot  refute.  Tliis  was 
the  sense  in  which  the  Thomists  employed  the 
term. 

"  Whoso  flurpasseth  others  either  in  cavilling  sophia- 
_   try  or  subtile  philosophy,  is  forthwith  named  a  Duns." 
—K.  Stanihurst :  Ireland  till  A.D.  1286,  in  Holinahed. 

^  When  the  reaction  against  the  schoolmen 
took  place  at  the  Reformation,  the  merits  of 
those  acute  metaphysicians  were  temporarily 
decried,  and  the  celebrated  John  Duns  Scotus 
coming  in  for  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  dis- 
paragement, he,  though  a  man  of  very  subtle 
intellect,  was  held  by  the  more  ignorant  or 
prejudiced  of  the  Reforming  party  to  be  a 
man  of  invincible  stupidity.  He  was  there- 
fore made  to  stand  as  the  prototype  of  all 
modern  dunces.  Now  that  we  are  able  to 
estimate  the  events  of  the  sixteenth  century 
with  greater  calmness  and  impartiality  than 
the  actors  in  the  exciting  sceues  of  that  period 
were  able  to  do,  while  gratefully  acknowledging 
the  inestimable  services  rendered  to  the  church 
and  world  by  the  Reformers,  we  have  yet  felt 
constrained  to  reverse  the  unfavourable  ver- 
dict which  they  passed  on  the  cultivators  of 
scholastic  philosophy.  The  schoolmen  were 
the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  and  rendered  good  service  to  hu- 
manity, though  eclipsed  by  the  greater  attain- 
ments of  subsequent  centuries. 

"  Remember  ye  not  how  within  this  thirty  years, 
and  far  less,  and  yet  dureth  unto  this  day,  the  old 
barking  curs,  Bunce's  disciples,  and  like  drafi;  called 
Scotiats,  the  children  of  darkness,  raged  in  every 
pulpit  against  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew?" — Ty7tdale: 
Works  (1575),  p.  273. 

2-  Subsequently  &  Now :  A  man  of  measure- 
less stupidity,  not,  as  at  first,  of  perverted 
subtilty,  but  of  [mental  obtuseness  or  intel- 
lectual deficiency. 

"  In  school  divinity  as  able 
As  he  that  bight  Irrefragable ; 
A  second  Thomas,  or  at  once 
To  name  them  all,  another  Dunce." 

Butler :  Hudihras,  I.  L 

dun^e  (2),  s.    [Dunse.] 

^ dun9e'-ddm,  s.  [Eng.  dunce;  -dom.]  The 
realm  or  domain  of  dunces. 


bSil,  l>6^;  pd^t.  j^l;  cat.  9eU,  chorus,  chin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -9ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious.  -cious  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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duncery— dungy  ard 


*  dun9'-er-;Jr,  s.  [Eng.  dunce;  -ry.]  The  cha- 
racteristic qualities  of  a  dunce  ;  stupidity, 
dulness  of  intellect. 

"An  indirect  way  is  introduced  of  buying  the  said 
degrees  for  money,  to  the  discouragement  orleaming, 
ana  the  encouragement  of  duncery  and  idleness." — 
Dean  PHdcaux  :  Reform  of  the  Two  Cniversitiea. 

*dun9li,  *  dunch-yn,  ""dunsh,  v.t.    [Icel. 
,  dunJca;  Dan.  dxuike;  Sw.  dimka.]    To  nudge ; 
to  jog  with  the  arm  or  elbow. 

"  Zhtnchyn  or  bunchyn.    Tundo."— Prompt.  Parv. 

*duilQll,  a.    [O.  Fries,  diunk;  Icel.  dokkr.] 

1.  Deaf,  dull  of  hearing. 

2.  Blind,  blinded. 


dungb,  *dyiiche,  b.  [Dunch,  v.]  A  blow, 
a  push,  a  jog. 

"Ihindhe  or  lonche.    Sonitus." — Prompt.  Parv. 

dunche,  ».    [Dunse.] 

Dtin'-9i-&d,  s.  iETig.dunc(e);-iad.]  A  satirical 
poem  written  by  Pope  in  ridicule  of  Colley 
Gibber,  Theobald,  and  other  writers  of  his  time. 

*  d'Uill'-5i-cal,  c*.  [Eng.  dunc(e) ; -iml.]  Like 
a  dunce. 

"The  most  dull  and  duncical  commlBsioner."— /"li^Zer ." 
Church  HUtiyry,  VIII.  ii.  26. 

* dun'-9i-f!y*,  v.t.  [Eng.  dunce;  -fy.]  To 
make  stupid  or  dull  in  intellect. 

"  Here  you  have  a  fellow  ten  thousand  times  more 
duncified  than  dunce  W6bBtei."—Warburton  to  Burd, 
Lett.  L.,  180. 

*  diill9'-zsh,  5.  [Eng.  dunc(e) ;  -ish.  Like  a 
dunce  ;  stupid,  dull  in  intellect,  doltish. 

*  duzi9'-isli-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dunaish;  -ness.] 
The  qualities  or  characteristics  of  a  dunce ; 
stupidity,  dulness  of  intellect. 

dun'-der,  5.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Sugar  -  Tnaking :    The    di.stillable    lees    and 
dregs  of  the  cane-sugar  boiling. 

"  Thu  use  of  dwnder  in  the  making  of  rum  answers 
the  purpose  of  yeast  in  the  fermentation  of  flour." — 
Edwards, 

dun'-der-bolt,  s.  [Eng.  dunder  =  thunder, 
andholt.]    A  celt.     [Celt  (2).] 

"  I  knew  an  old  woman  who  used  to  boil  a  celt  (vul- 
garly a  dunderbolt,  or  thmiderbolt)  for  some  hours."— 
Polwhele :  Trad.  &  Recoil.,  ii.  607. 

diin'-der-head,  dun'-der-pate,  s.  [Prob. 
from  dunder,  prov.  for  thunder,  and  head  or, 
'pate.  Cf.  the  use  of  donner  =  thunder  in 
fierman,  to  increase  or  intensify  the  bad 
meaning  of  a  word.]  A  blockhead,  a  num- 
skull, a  dolt,  a  dunce. 

"  I  mean  your  grammar,  0  thou  dunderhead." 

Beaiim.  &  Flet. :  Elder  Brother,  ii  4. 

diin'-der-head-ed,  a.  [Eng.  dunderhead; 
-ed.]    Like  a  dunce  or  a  dunderhead. 


*  dun'  -  der  -  whelp,  s.  [Eng.  dwruUr,  and 
wlieVp.  Qi.  dunderhead.']  A  blockhead,  adunce, 
a  dunderhead. 

"  What  a  dunderwhelp, 
To  let  him  domineer  thus." 

Beaum.  «fc  Flet. :  Wild-Ooose  Chase,  ii.  3. 

dfine,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Do,  v.]    Done.    (Scotch.) 
"  '  They  hae  aye  dune  sue,'  said  the  grandmother." — 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxvi. 

dune  (1),  s.     [A.8.  dun.]    [Down,  s.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  low  sand  -  hill ;  an  accumulation  of 
sand  on  the  sea-shore. 

"  Al  this  werld  hath  dale  and  dune." 

Cursor  Jfundi,  22,5S2, 

2.  A  hill-fort,  or  a  regular  building  com- 
monly called  a  Danish,  fort.    (Scotch.) 

II.  Geol. :  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  1.  Sand 
dunes  are  made  by  the  blowing  of  sand,  this 
material  having  been  produced  by  the  grinding 
down  of  rocks  under  the  influence  of  breakers 
on  the  seashore  or  coast,  or  any  similar  agency. 
Sut^h  sand  dunes  in  manyplaces  skirt  the  shores 
of  Holland,  Britain,  Spain,  and  other  countries, 
in  some  places  encroaching  on  and  covering 
what  once  was  cultivated  land. 

*  dune  (2),  s.    [Din,  s.]    Noise. 

"  Ther  wes  swlthe  muchel  dune." 

Layamon,  it  58. 

^dung  (1),  a.  [0.  H.  Ger.  tunc,  dung;  A.S. 
ding.]    A  pit,  a  cave. 

"  Into  BO  deop  dung  that  ha  druncneth  tberln," 
St.  Markgerete,  p.  15. 


diihj 


(2),  *ding,  *dong,  Monge,  ^dunge, 

s.  &  a.  [A.S.  dung;  eogn.  with  O,  Fries. 
dung ;  Sw.  dynga  =  muck  ;  Dan.  dynge  =  a 
heap  or  mass  ;  Ger.  dung,  dunger.  ] 

1,  As  subst. :  The  excrement  of  animals. 

"  A  ploughman 
That  hadde  ilad  of  dong  ful  many  a  fofchur." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.  (Prol.),  63L 

2.  As   adj.  :    Pertaining    or    used    in   the 
handling  of  dung.     (See  the  compounds.) 

"But  the  duTig  gate  repaired  Malchiah  the  son  of 
Rechab,  the  ruler  of  part  of  Bethhaccerem." — Nehem, 


If  Obvious    compounds  ; 


g-cart,  dung- 


dung-bath,  s.  A  bath  used  in  calico- 
printing  works.     [DUNQINQ.]  , 

dung-beetle,  s. 

1.  Sing. :  Geotrupes  stercorarius, 

2.  PI. :  Various  Scarabeides  which,  enclose 
their  eggs  in  pellets  of  dung.  The  sacred 
beetle  of  the  Egyptians  does  so. 

*  dung-farmer,  s.    A  mean,  poor  farmer. 

"This  good  hostesse  chose  to  be  reputed  a  dung- 
faT'mer." — Holland  :  Camden,  p.  7t 

dung-fork,  s.  A  four-tined  fork  for 
pitching  and  spreading  manure. 

dung-hook,  s. 

Agric.  ;  An  implement  for  cfragging  out 
manure,  or  scattering  that  which  has  been 
previously  dumped  in  heaps. 

dung-pot,  s.  A  dung-cart.  The  word  is 
still  in  use  in  the  West  of  England. 

"The  rakers,  acavengera,  and  offlcera  hereunto  ap- 
pointed, every  day  inlhe  week  (except  Sundays  and 
other  holydayes)  shall  bi-ing  carts,  dung-pots,  or  other 
fitting  carriages  into  all  the  streets  within  their  re- 
spective wiu'ds,  parishes,  and  divisions,  where  such 
carts,  Ac,  can  pass,  and  at  or  before  their  approach, 
by  bell,  clapper,  or  otherwise,  shall  make  loud  noise 
and  give  notice  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  coming." — 
Calthrop:  lieports  (1670).     {Nares.) 

*  dung-wet,  a.  Thoroughly  wet  or  soaked. 

"Fishermen  quaking,  dung-wet  after  a  stonne." — 
Nashe :  Lenten  Stuffe. 

dfing,  'o.t.  &  i.       [Dung,  «.] 
A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  manure  or  dress  with 
dung. 


' '  This  ground  was  dunged,  aud  ploughed,  and  sowed, 
out  what  shall  we  do  with  the  crop? '— fliwij/cm.' 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ti. 


II.  Calico-print. :  To  immerse  in  a  bath  of 
cow-dung  and  water,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  colour.    [Dunging,  s.] 
B,  Intrans. :  To  void  excrement. 
"  A  wild  ass,  broke  loose,  ran  about  trampling  and 
kicking,  and  dunging  in  their  iaees."—Su;ift :  Battle 
of  the  Books. 

dung,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Ding.] 

diin-ga-ree',  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Fabric :  A  kind  of  fine  canvas. 

"Dressed  m  blue  dungaree,  white  drill,  or  canvas 
breeches  "—Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  26,  1881. 

dunged,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Dung,  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Manured  or  dressed  with  dung. 

2.  Dirtied  or  befouled  with  dung. 

"  The  dunged  folds  of  dag-talled  sheep." 

Bp.  Hall  :  Sat.  v.  2. 

II.  Calico-print. :  Treated  by  the  process 
of  dunging. 

diin'-gedn,  s.  [0.  Fr.  donjon,  from  Low  Lat. 
domnionem,  accus.  of  domn.io=a  donjon-tower. 
Dungeon  and  donjon  are  the  same  word.] 
[Donjon.] 

*1.  A  donjon,  the  innermost  aud  strongest 
tower  of  a  fortress  or  castle,  wherein  the  be- 
sieged were  wont  to  make  their  last  stand, 
when  the  rest  was  forced.    {Cotgram.) 

2.  A  close  prison  or  place  of  confinement ; 
generally  applied  to  one  which  is  dark  and 
underground. 

"In  the  dungeon  below  all  was  darkness,  atench, 
lamentation,  disease,  and  death." — Uacaulai/  :  Hist. 
Eng,,  ch.  v. 

dungeon-bolt,  o.  The  bolt  or  bar  of  a 
prison. 

"  There  is  a  blank  upon  my  mind, 
A  fearful  vision  ill-defined. 
Of  raving  till  my  flesh  waa  torn. 
Of  dungeon-ioits  and  fetters  worn," 

Scott :  Rokeby,  Iv.  22. 


dungeon-dew,  s.    The  damp  or  moisture 
of  a  dungeon. 


The  accursed  breath  ui  «.»»tj/^""-"-"-,         ... 
Byron  :  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  vm. 

dungeon-light,  ;>.  The  dim  light  of  a 
dungeon. 

"  It  was  not  even' the  dimgeorv-li^Tit, 
So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight.' 

Byron :  Prisoner  of  CnUlon,  Ix. 

*  dungeon-tower,  s.    A  donjon-tower. 

"  By  BrackenbiuyB  duitgeon-tower. 
These  silver  miata  shall  melt  away. 

Scott  :  Rokeby,  IL  2. 

*  diin'-gedn,  v.t.    [Dungeon,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  throw  into  or  confine  in  a  dun- 
geon. 

2.  Fig. ;  To  shut  up,  to  confine  in  dark- 
ness. 

"  Are  we  dungeoned  up  from  the  aight  of  the  miu  ? " 
— Bp,  Hall:  Of  Contentation. 

dun'-geoned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dungeon,  v.] 

*  diin  ~geon-er,  «.  [Eng.  dwigeon ;  -er,]  A 
gaoler. 

"  Dwngeoner  of  my  friends."       Seats  :  To 

diing-hill,  «.  k  a.     [Eng.  dung,  and  Mil.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Lit. :  A  heap  or  accumulation  of  dung. 

"  Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghills. 
They  shall  be  famed."    Shakesp. :  Benry  V,,  iV,  3. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1 1.  A  mean,  filthy,  or  vile  abode. 

"  Perhaps  a  thousand  other  worlds  that  lie 
Remote  from  us,  and  latent  in  the  sky. 
Are  lightened  by  hla  beams,  and  kindly  nurst, 
Of  which  our  eaxthly  dunghill  ia  the  worst." 

Dryden  :  Eleonora,  79-82. 

t  2.  Any  situation,  position,  or  condition 
of  meanness. 

"He  .  .  .  lifteth  the  needy  out  of  tine  dvmghUl." — 
Ps.  cxiii.  7. 

■*3.  A  term  of  reproach  for  one  who  is 
meanly  born. 

"  Out,  dunghill  I  darest  thou  brave  a  nobleman  ?  " 
Shakesp. :  King  John,  iv.  3. 

B.  As  adjective : 

I,  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dung-heap. 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1,  Of  low,  mean,  or  vile  extraction. 

"  Base  dunghill  villain  I " 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  i,  2. 

2.  Mean,  poor. 

"  The  first  was  with  base  dunghill  raga  yclad. 
Tainting  the  gale,  in  which  they  fluttered  light.' 
Thomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  li.  77. 

dunghill-raker,  5.  One  who  rakes  about 
in  dung  ;  specif. ,  a  fowl. 

"  The  dunghill-raker,  spider,  hen. 
The  chicken,  too,  to  me 
Have  taught  a  lesson." 

Bunyan :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  iU 

diing'-ing,  pr.par,,  a.,  &  s.    [Dung,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  J.S  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  manur- 
ing or  dressing  with  dung. 

"It  was  received  of  old,  that  during  of  grounds 
when  the  west  wind  bloweth,  and  in  the  decrease  of 
the  moon,  doth  greatly  help." — Bacon :  Natural  Hist. 

2.  Calico-print. :  The  removal  of  tlie  super- 
fluous mordant  by  passing  dried  calico  through 
a  warm  mixture  of  cow-dung  and  water.  It 
is  passed  through  two  cisterns  six  feet  by  three 
and  four  feet  deep,  the  first  of  which  has  two 
gallons  of  dung  to  its  contents  of  water,  and 
the  other  a  solution  of  half  the  strength.  It 
is  quickly  passed  through  them  in  succession, 
washed  in  a  wince-pit,  and  then  in  a  dash- 
wheel.  A  solution  of  phosphate  of  lime,  phos- 
phate of  soda,  and  gelatine,  is  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  the  cow-dung. 

diin-gi'-yali,  s.    [Arab.] 

Naut. :  A  species  of  vessel  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  on  the  shores  of  Arabia,  &c. 
It  has  one  long  mast. 

dung'-meer,  s.  [Eng.  dung,  and  ineer.]  A 
pit  where  dung,  weeds,  &c. ,  are  mixed  to  lie 
and  rot  together. 

dung'-3^,  a.  [Eng.  dwng ;  -3/.]  Full  of  dung  ; 
filthy,  base,  mean,  vile. 

"  Kingdoms  are  clay ;  our  dungy  earth  alike 
Feeds  beast  as  mau." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  i.  1, 

d^g'-yard,  $.     [Eng.  dung,  and  yard.]     A 
yard  or  enclosure  where  dung  is  accumulated. 
"  Any  manner  of  vegetables  cast  inio  tbe  du/ngyard, ' 
— MortiiTier:  Husbandry. 


f^te,  f^t,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian,    re,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kWc 
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d'^n-i-was'-sal,  s.  [Gael,  duin'uas&l,  from 
duiTie  =  a  manj  and  uasal  =  gentle.]  A  gen- 
tleman j  a  squire.  Among  the  Highlanders, 
it  seems  to  denote  a  cadet  of  a  family  of  rank, 
who  receives  his  title  from  the  land  which  he 
occupies,  although  he  holds  it  at  the  will  of 
the  chieftain. 

*diin'-ker,  a.    [Duk,  a.]    Dark. 

"  Like  tte  velvet  on  her  biOw  ;  or,  like 
-The  diink&'  mole  on  Venus  dainty  cheek." 
Sylvester :  Iht  Bartas ;  Magnificence,  66,67 

dun'-Uer§i,  s.pl.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  of  German  Baptists, 
foxmded  t>y  Alexander  Mack,  ahout  a.d.  1708. 
Persecution  drove  them  in  1723  to  the  United 
States,  where  they  founded  a  church  at  a 
German  town  in  Pennsylvania,  They  separate 
the  sexes  in  worship.  Many  of  them  are 
arians.    (Townsetid.) 


*  diin'-kirk-er,  s.    [Eng.  Dunkirk,  the  name 

of  a  sea-port  in  the  north  of  France  ;  suflf.  -er.] 
A  privateer  of  Dunkirk,  long  very  formidable 
to  our  merchant  ships,  and  esteemed  remark- 
ably daring ;  and  the  situation  of  that  port 
gave  them  such  an  advantage,  that  the  posses- 
sion or  dismantling  of  it  was  always  an  im- 
portant object  to  England.  It  is  well  known 
that  it  was  taken  in  the  time  of  the  republic, 
sold  again  by  Charles  II.,  and  its  fortifications 
demolished  by  treaty  in  1712. 

"  This  was  a  rail, 
Bred  by  a  zealous  brother  in  Amsterdam, 
Which  being  sent  unto.an  English  lady. 
Was  ta'en  at  sea  by  dmUdrkers." 

The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  iv.  1. 

diin'-lihl,  s.  [Either  from  dun,  dune  =  sand- 
hills, or  dun  =  of  a  browniah-black  colour ; 
dim.  suflf.  -lin.^ 

Omith,  :  Tringa  alpina,  a  bird  belonging  to 
the  sub-family  Totanin(£,  or  Sandpipers.  It 
is  a  very  common  shore-bird,  being  generally 
met  with  in  large  flocks,  sometimes  as  many 
as  two  or  three  hundred  in  number.  They  are 
usually  very  tame.  The  summer  dress  of  the 
dunlin  is  easily  recognisable  by  the  large  black 
horseshoe  mark  on  the  breast.  This  is  lost  in 
the  winter,  when  the  plumage  is  ashy  above 
and  white  below.  It  goes  to  the  north,  as  a 
rule,  to  breed. 

Diin'-ldp,  s.    [See  definition.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  parish  in  Ayrshire  and 
Benfrewshire,  in  Scotland. 

2.  A  kind  of  rich,  white  cheese  made  in 
Scotland  of  unskimmed  milk. 

dun'-n^ge,  s.     [Origin  unknown.] 

Naut. :  Ijoose  wood,  faggots,  boughs,  ^&c., 
laid  at  the  bottom  of  a  hold  to  raise  the  cargo 
above  the  bUge-water,  and  also  to  chock  it 
and  keep  it  from  rolling  when  stowed. 

dun'-nage,  v.t.  [Dunnage,  s.]  "To  stow  with 
dunnage  ;  to  chock  and  keep  from  rolling- 

dimned,  pa.  -par.  or  a.    [Dun,  v.] 

diin'-ner,  s.  [Eng.  dun;  -er.]  One  who  duns 
for  payment  of  a  debt ;  a  dun. 

"  They  are  ever  talking  of  new  silks,  and  serve  the 
owners  in  getting  them  cnatomera,  as  their  common 
dvmnert  do  in  making  them  ^^y."— Spectator. 

d^-nie-was'-sal,  s.    [Duniwassal,] 

*  diin'-n£-ness»  s.  [Eng.  dwriny;  -ti^s.] 
Deafness. 

dun'-ning  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dun,  v.} 
A.  &  B.  ^5  2>r.  -par.  d  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C,  As  svhst. :  The  act  of  pressing  or  urging 

for  payment  of  a  debt. 

diin'-niag  (2),  s.  [Dun,  -y.]  The  process  of 
curing  fish,  so  as  to  give  them  a  dun  colour. 

*  dun'-nish,  a.      [Eng.  dun,  a. ;    -ish.']    Of  a 

colour  inclmed  to  dun ;   somewhat    dun  in 

colour. 

"  The  five  or  six  first  feathers  of  the  wing  above,  of 
a  dark  or  fuscous  colour,  near  black ;  underneath, 
more  light,  or  dMnn'Uih.''—Itay  :  Jianairu,  p.  217. 

dun'-ndck,  s.  [Eng.  dun;  dim.  sufi".  -ocfc.j 
The  common  Hedge-sparrow,  Accentor  modu- 
laris. 

"  Hareton  has  been  cast  out  like  an  unfledged  dun' 
<nock.''~-Mla  S.  BrontS :  Wuthering  Eeightt,  ch.  iv. 

dim'-n^,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Deaf ;  hard 
of  hearing. 

■*  dim'-rilit,  adv.    [Downright.] 


diinse,  dunce,  dunche,  s     [Dut  dom  = 
down,  s.] 

dunse-down,  dunche-down,  dunce- 
down,  s. 

Bot. :  Typha  latifolia.    (Gerard,  Lyle,  Prior, 
Britten  &  Holland.) 

*  diins'-er-^,  s.    [Duncery.] 

1.  Ignorance,  stupidity. 

2.  Craft,  cunning. 

"C,  the  domiuicall  letter?  It  is  tmie,  craft  and 
cnnning  do  so  dominere;  yet,  rather  C  and  I)  are 
domiuicall  letters,  that  is,  crafty  dv/nsery" — Reiunie 
frwn  Pemassus  (1606). 

dun-sets,  s.    [Eng.  dun,  s.,  and  set.} 

1.  A  little  hill  or  mound. 

2.  A  person  living  in  a  hilly  place. 

diinsh,  v.i.     [DuNCH.]     To  jog  smartly  with 
the  elbow. 

"Ye  needna  be  dunshin  that  gate,  John." — Scott: 
Bride  of  LaYnmermoor,  ch,  xxvl. 

*  duns'-l^,  adv.      [Eng.  dunce;  -Vy.}     Like  a 
dunce. 


*  dun'-ater-^,  s.  [Eng,  dunce ;  -t  connective ; 
-ery.  ]    Stupidity. 

"The  dunstery  of  the  monks  made  Erasmus  stu- 
dious.'"—tTard:  Sermons,  p.  83. 

*  diint,  v.t.  &  i.    [Dunt(i),  s.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  strike,  to  beat. 

"  Dunt  the  deueles  thider  in." 

Metrical  MomUies,  p.  xU. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  knock  ;  to  strike  ;  to  beat, 
as  the  pulse. 

"  And  while  my  heart  wi'  life-blood  dunted 
I'd  bear't  iu  mind." 

£urm  :  To  Mr.  Micheli. 

*  diint,  s.    [Dint,  s.]    A  blow. 

"  There  was  many  dunt  iyeue." 

Layamon,  i.  74. 

diin'-tle,  v.f.  [A  frequent,  from  dunt  (q.v.).] 
To  dint. 

"His  cap  is  dw.itled  in."— u.  Kingaley :  Two  Tears 
Ago  (lutrod.).     (Davies.) 

dun'-yte,  s,  [From  Mount  Bun,  near  Nelson, 
in  New  Zealand,  and  -yte  (Petrol,)  (q.v.).] 

Petrol.  :  A  greyish-green  rock,  unctuous  to 
the  touch  and  of  vitreous  lustre,  found  along 
with  serpentine  rock  at  Mount  Dun.  [Etym.] 
(DarM.) 

du'-6,  H.    [Ital.  &  Lat.  =  two.] 

Mils.  :  A  duet. 

"  They  call  a  duo  a  musick  of  two  voices,  although 
there  be  a  third  part  for  the  thorough  bass,  and 
others  for  the  symphony.  In  a  word,  for  a  duo  there 
must  be  two  principal  paxts,  between  which  the 
melody  is  equally  distributed." — Appendix  to  Mus. 
Did.  (1769),  p.  13. 

*  du-o-dec-a-he'-dral,  a.  [Dodecahedbal.) 

*du-o-dec-a-lie'-dr6n,s.  [Dodecahedron.] 

*du-6-de-9en'-ni-al,  a.  [L&t.  dxtodecennis : 
duoclecim  =  twelve,  and  anmis  =  a  year.]  Con- 
sisting of  twelve  years.    (Ash.) 

du-o-de9'-i-nial,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  duodecimus 
=  twelfth ;  duod&iirn  =  twelve.  ] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Math. :  Proceeding  in  computation  by 
twelves  ;  as,  duodedinal  arithmetic. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Mathejuatics : 

1.  One  of  a  system  of  numbers  in  the  scale 
of  twelve. 

2.  PI.:  A  name  given  to  an  arithmetical 
method  of  finding  out  the  square  measure  of 
any  rectangular  area  or  surface,  the  length  of 
whose  sides  is  given  in  feet  and  inches.  It 
is  also  called  duddedmal  or  cross  multiplica- 
tion. 

duodecimal  scale,  s. 

Arith. :  That  scale  of  notation  in  which  the 
local  value  of  the  digits  increases  twelvefold 
as  they  proceed  from  right  to  left. 

du-6-de9'-ini-fid.  a.  [Lat.  duodeci'm  = 
twelve,  and  Jindo  (pa.  t.  Jidi)  =  to  cut,  to 
cleave.]    Divided  in  twelve  parts. 

du-o-de^'-i-mo,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ditodeciTn  = 
twelve.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Consisting  of  twelve  leaves  to 
the  sheet. 


B.  Ass 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  book  consisting  of  sheets  folded  each 
so  as  to  form  twelve  leaves  or  twenty-four 


2.  The  size  of  a  book  printed  on  sheets 
folded  into  twelve  leaves  or  twenty -four 
pages ;  usually  written  12mo,  and  generafly 
so  read  by  jirinters  and  publishers. 

II.  Mus. :  The  interval  of  a  twelfth. 

du-6-dec-im'-d-le  (dec  asde^b),  s.  [ItM.] 
Mus. :  A  group  of  twelve  notes. 

*  du-6-dec'-u-ple,  a.  [Lat.  d'uo= two,  and 
decuplu£  =  tenfold.]    Consisting  of  twelves. 

"Griaepsius,  a  learned  Polander,  endeavours  to 
establish  the  duodecuple  proportion  amoue  the  Jews 
by  comparing  some  passages  of  Scripture.  ' — Arbttth- 
not :  On  Coins. 

du-o-den'-al,  a.  [Lat.  duoden^vm),  and  Eng. 
aclj.  suff.  -cd.]  Pertaining  to  the  duodenum  ; 
as,  duode'iial  dyspepsia. 

du-o-den'-a-ry,  a.  [Lat.  duodenarius=coTi- 
taiuing  twelve  ;  dwodecim^twelve.J  Pertain- 
ing to  the  number  twelve ;  proceeding  by 
twelves ;  twelvefold. 

duodenary  arithmetic,  s. 

Math.  :  A  system  of  computation  in  which 
the  local  value  of  the  digits  increases  twelve- 
fold as  they  proceed  from  right  to  left,  instead 
of  tenfold,  as  in  ordinary  computation. 

duodenary  scale,  s. 

Arith.  :  The  same  as  DuoDBOiMiL  scale 
(q.v.). 

du'-o-dene,  s.  [Lat.  duodeni  =  twelve  each.] 
Miisic  :  A  group  of  twelve  notes  suitable  for 
playing  on  ordinary  manuals,  with  definite 
relations  of  pitch,  arranged  for  showing  rela- 
tions of  harmony  and  modulation,  and  for  pre- 
cisely fixing  the  theoretical  intonation  of  any 
chords  and  pa.ssage3  without  altering  the  ordi- 
nary musical  notation,  first  introduced  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  EUis,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  xxiii.  3-31,  and  subsequently 
more  fully  explained  in  an  additional  appendix 
(xix.)  to  his  translation  of  Helmholtz,  On  the 
Sensations  of  Tone,  1875.    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

du-o-den'-iim,  s.  [Lat.  duodeni  =  twelve 
each.] 

Anat. :  The  first  portion  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, so  called  from  being  about  equal  in 
length  to  the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers ;  it 
commences  at  the  pylorus  (q.v.),  and  termin- 
ates in  the  jejunum,  the  second  portion  of  the 
small  intestine,  at  the  second  lumbar  verte- 
bra ;  the  third  portion  of  the  small  intestine 
is  called  the  ileum  (q.v.),  passing  into  the 
large  intestine,  also  composed  of  three  por- 
tions, the  cfficum,  colon,  and  rectum. 

du-o-dram'-ma,  s.  [Ital.]  a  dramatic 
piece  for  two  performers  only. 

*  du-o-lit'-er-al,  «.  [Lat.  duo  =  two,  and 
litera  =  a.  letter.]  Consisting  of  only'' two - 
letters ;  biliteral . 

duo'-16  (duo  as  dwo),  s.    [Ital*]    Grief. ' 

IT  Con  duolo: 

Music :  With  grief,  sadness,  pathos. 

*  du-op'-o-Hze,  v.t.  [Formed  from  duo,  on 
the  analogy  of  monopolize  (q.v.).]  To  engross 
between  two.  (Special  coinage.) 

"  To  duopolize  all  churcb  power."— Gaiulen  ■  Tears 
of  the  Chv/rch,  p.  440.  > 

*  diip,  v.t.  [A  contraction  of  do  up;  of.  dom, 
(iojT.]    To  raise,  to  open. 

"  Then  ap  he  rose,  and  donned  his  clothes,    , 
And  dupp'd  the  chamber  door." 

Shakesp. :  Bdmiet,  iv.  6. 
dup'-a-ble,  a.    [Dupeable.] 

dupe,  s.  [0.  Fr.  =  the  hoopoe ;  cf.  gull, 
goose,  booby,  pigeon,  applied  to  foolish  persons.] 
One  who  is  or  can  be  easily  deceived ;  one 
who  is  very  credulous  ;  a  gull. 

' '  What  was  to  be  done  in  Ireland  waa  jiot  work  for  a 
trifler  or  a  dupe."—Macaulay  :  Hist  Eng.,  cli>  xii. 

dupe,  V.t.  [Dupe,  s.]  To  trick,  to  cheat,  to 
make  a  dupe  of,  to  gull. 

"  The  two  statesmen  parted,  each  flattering  himaeM 
that  he  had  duped  the  other." — Macaulay:  Sis(.  Sng., 
ch.  vL 

dupe-a-bSl'-i-ty, 's.  [Eng.  dupe;.  -oMlity.] 
Capability  of  being  easily  duped .  or  ■  gulled ; 
easy  credulity  ;  gullibility.  ..  i     , 
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du'pe-a-ble,  «.  [Eng.  dupe;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  easily  duped,  gulled,  cheated, 
or  deceived. 

"  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  Mr. was  so  very 

dupeablc  a  person  ?  "—Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  21,  1882. 

duped,  pa.  "par.  or  a.     [Dupe,  v.] 

*  dup'-er,  s.  [Eng.  dup(e);  -er.]  One  who 
dupes,  gulls,  or  deceives  another ;  a  cheat,  a 
swindler. 

*  dup'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  duper:  -y.]  The  act, 
art,  or  practice  of  duping ;  cheating,  swind- 
ling ;  the  state  of  being  duped. 

"  He  .  .  .  has  luuch  contempt  for  the  duper;/  and 
'  weakness  of  the  aufterera  "Smith :  Moral  Senti)nenta, 
pt.  vL,  §1. 

dup'-£ng,  pr.par.,  n.,  &  s.     [Dupe,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  duping. 

dup'-i-on,  s.  [Pr.  deupion ;  Ital.  doppione, 
from  doppio,  and  Lat.  dnplus  =  double.] 

1.  A  double  cocoon,  formed  by  two  or  more 
silk-worms. 

2.  The  coarse  silk  from  such  a  cocoon. 

*  du'-ple»  a.  [Lat.  duplus ;  Gr.  SiirXoo?  {dipUos) 

~  double.] 

1.  Double,  twofold. 

2.  Duplicate,  alike,  corresponding. 

"  The  same  nation  also  is  separated  from  the  Belgae 
by  Matrona  and  Sequana,  rivers  of  a  duple  bigue^se.  — 
P.  Holland  :  Ammianus  MarceUimis  (1609). 

%  (1)  Duple  ratio  is  that  of  2  to  1,  6  to  3,  &c. 

(2)  Sub-duple  ratio  is  that  of  1  to  2,  3  to  6,  &c. 

*du'-ple,  v.t.  [Duple,  a.]  To  double,  to 
duplicate. 

*  du'-plet,  s.    [Duple,  a.]    A  doublet  (q.v.). 

"  That  is  to  throw  three  dice  till  duplets  and  a 
chance  be  thrown :  and  the  highest  duplet  wins."— 
Oryden :  An  Evening's  Love,  iii.  1. 

dii'-pleK,  a,  [Lat.,  from  duo  =  two,  and  plico 
=  to  fold.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Double,  twofold. 

2.  Hor. :  Constructed  with  duplex  escape- 
ment (q.v.). 

"  Lever,  duplex,  and  horizontal  watches." — Times, 
Nov.  6,  ie7&.     (Advt.) 

duplex-eBcapement,  a. 

Bor. .  An  escapement  so  called  from  the 
double  character  of  its  scape-wheel,  which 
has  spur  and  crown  teeth.  It  was  invented 
by  Dr.  Hooke  about  1658,  and  improved  by 
Dyrer  and  Breguet.  The  balance-arbor  carries 
a  pallet  which  at  each  oscillation  receives  an 
impulse  from  the  crown-teeth.  In  the  arbor 
is  a  notch  into  which  the  spur -teeth  fall  in 
succession  as  the  crown-teeth  consecutively 
pass  the  impulse-pallet.     [Escapement.] 

duplex-lathe,  s. 

Turnery :  A  lathe  invented  by  Fairbairn  for 
turuing-olf,  screwing,  and  surfacing.  Its 
peculiarity  consists  in  the  employment  of  a 
cutting-tool  at  the  back  of  the  lathe  in  addi- 
tion and  opposite  to  the  tool  in  front,  but  in 
inverted  positions  to  each  other.  The  trans- 
verse forces  are  thus  balanced,  and  time  is 
saved.    [Lathe. ]    (Knight .) 

duplex-pnmping-engine,  s.  An  ar- 
rangement in  which  two  steam-engines  of 
equal  dimensions  are  placed  side  by  side,  one 
operating  the  steam-valves  of  the  other. 

duplex-punch,  >>. 

1.  A  punch  having  a  counter-die  mounted 
on  an  opposite  jaw,  as  the  ticket-punch. 

2.  A  punch  having  a  force  derived  from  the 
rolling  action  of  two  levers  on  a  common  ful- 
crum, forming  a  toggle. 

duplex-querela,  a.    [Lat.] 
BccL  Law:  The  same  as  Double-quarkel 
(<l-v.). 
duplex-ratio,  s. 

Math. :  The  product  of  a  ratio. 

duplex-telegraph,  s.  A  telegraph  so 
arranged  that  messages  can  be  simultaneously 
transmitted  in  opposite  directions  on  the  same 
line-wire.  The  first  telegraph  of  this  kind 
was  devised  by  Dr.  Gentl  of  Austria,  in  1853, 
■aud  modified  by  Frieschen  and  Siemens-Holske 
in  1854  ;  but  it  was  not  till  some  years  later 


that  any  duplex  systems  were  put  into  suc- 
cessful operation. 

duplex-type,  s. 

Phot. :  A  name  given  to  a  mpde  of  taking 
two  photographs  of  the  same  person  in  dif- 
ferent positions  by  two  operations,  so  that  he 
shall  appear  in  two  characters  :  say,  for  in- 
stance, playing  the  piano  and— accompanying 
lumself^on  the  violin.  It  is  done  by  two  ex- 
posures, with  some  skilful  mode  of  hiding  the 
division  line.  Shive's  duplicating  reflector  is 
constructed  for  this  purpose. 

du'-pli-cate,  a.   &  s.     [Lat.   dupUcatus,  pa. 
par.   of  duplico  =  to  double ;  duplex  (genit. 
dupUcis)  —  double.]    [Duplex,  Double.] 
At  As  adjective : 

1.  Double,  twofold, 

"  The  catatea  of  Bruges  little  doubted  to  atlmit  so 
small  a  numbre  into  so  populous  a  company,  yea, 
though  the  numbre  were  duplicate."— Hall:  Henry 
VI[.  Tau.  s). 

2.  Corresponding  exactly  with  another ; 
made  in  duplicate. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Another  exactly  correspondent  to  the 
first ;  a  second  thing  of  the  same  kind. 

"  Yet  is  their  form  and  image  here  eicpressed 
As  by  a  duplicate." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  An  exact  copy  or  transcript  of  a  docu- 
ment- 

"  Presenting  a  duplicate  of  his  observations  to  Lord 
OxioTd."-~fyalpole  :  Life  (if  Mr.  George  Vertue. 

3.  A  pawnbroker's  ticket  for  goods  pledged 
with  him. 

"  Enterinc  the  duplicate  he  had  just  made  out  in  a 
thick  book.  —Dickens  :  Sfcetches  by  Boz ;  Pawnbroker's 
Shop. 

II.  Law : 

1.  Second  letters-patent  granted  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  same  terms  as  the 
first,  when  the  latter  are  void. 

2.  A  document  corresponding  exactly  in 
all  essential  points  with  another,  and  differ- 
ing from  a  copy  only  in  having  all  the  validity 
of  the  original;  as,  the  duplicate  of  a  lease, 
&c. 

If  Duplicate  proportion  or  ratio:  The  same 
as  the  square  of  the  ratio  ;  as,  the  duplicate 
ratio  of  a  to  b  is  a^  to  b^. 

"  Duplicate  proportion  is  the  proportion  of  squares. 
Thus,  m  a  raok  of  geometrical  proportious,  the  first 
term  to  the  third  is  said  to  be  iu  a  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  first  to  the  second,  or  as  its  square  is  to  the  square 
of  the  second :  so  on  in  2,  4,  8,  16,  the  ratio  of  2  to  B  is  a 
duplicate  of  that  of  2  to  4,  or  as  the  square  of  2  to  the 
square  of  4." — Philips. 

du'-pli-cate,  v.t.    [Duplicate,  a.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  fold  together. 

2.  To  double ;  to  make  double  or  twice  as 
great. 

"  And  some  alterations  in  the  brain  duplicate  that 
■which  is  but  a  single  object  to  our  undistempered 
seutimeutB." — Glanvill. 

3.  To  make  a  duplicate  or  copy  of. 

"Which  it  was  hoped  would  have  been  duplicated 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal."— rroTraif  of  Venus,  in  Times, 
April  20,  1875. 

IL  Phys. :  To  divide  or  branch  into  two, 
eitlier  by  natural  growth  or  by  spontaneous 
division. 

du'-pli-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Duplicate,  v.] 

du'-pli-cat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Dupli- 
cate, v.] 

A.  &  B,  -4s  x>f-  pf^'^- 1&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst, :  The  act  of  folding  together, 
doubling,  or  making  a  duplicate  or  copy  of; 
duplication. 

du-pli-ca'-tlon,   s.      [Lat.   dupUcatio,    from 
duplicatus,    pa.    par.    of   duplico  =  to    make 
double  ;  Fr.  dujAication.] 
I.  Ordinary  La.nguage : 

1.  The  act  of  folding  together. 

2.  The  act  of  doubling  or  making  twice  as 
great  or  large  ;  the  multiplication  of  a  number 
by  two. 

"If  they  had  exercised  a  separate  inspection  or 
guard  over  the  plebeians,  the  duplication  of  their 
number  might  nave  giveu  additional  protection  to 
the  plebeians."— teiffis;  Cred.  Early  Roman Higt.(\&i>b), 
ch.  xiL,  pt.  iii.,  §41. 

*  3.  A  fold. 

"  The  ;^riton{eum  is  a  strong  membrane,  everywhere 
double;  in  the  duplications  of  which  all  the  viscera 
of  the  abdomen  are  hiil." —Wiseman  :  Surgery. 


II.  Phys. :  The.  act  or  process  of  dividing  or 
branching  into  two  by  natural  growth  or 
spontaneous  division. 

IT  Duplication  of  the  cube :  The  operation  of 
finding  a  cube  whose  volume  is  equal  to 
double  that  of  a  given  cube.  The  solution  of 
this  problem  cannot  be  effected  geometrically, 
as  it  requires  the  construction  of  two  mean 
proportionals  between  two  given  lines.  It 
may  be  solved  by  higher  geometry,  but  its 
solution  in  this  manner  is  rather  curious]  than 
useful.  It  is  also  called  the  Dalian  problem 
(q.v.). 

t  du'-pli-cir-tive,  a.  [Eng,  duplicat{e) ;  -ive.] 
Having  the  power  or  quality  of  becoming 
duplicated  ;  specifically  in  physiology,  having 
the  quality  of  dividing  into  two  by  natural 
growth  or  spontaneous  division. 

du-pli-ca'-to-,  in  compos.    [Lat.  duplicatus.] 
[Duplicate.] 
Bot.,  dx. :  Doubly. 

dupUcato-crenate,  a. 

Bot. :  Doubly  crenate ;  having  each  crenel 
itself  crenate. 

duplicato-dentate,  a. 

Bot.,  &c. :  Doubly  toothed. 

duplicato-pinnate,  a. 

Bot.,  £c.:  Doubly  i)innate,  bipinnate. 

dupllcato-serrate,  a. 

Bot.  :  Doubly  serrate,  having  each  serrature 
itself  serrated. 

duplicato-temate,  a. 

Bot.  :  Biternate  (q.v.). 

du'-pli-ca-tiire,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dupli- 
catus.}   A  folding,  a  fold. 

"The  lympheducts,  either  dilacerated  or  obstructed, 
exonerate  themselves  into  the  foldings,  or  between 
the  duplicatures  ot  the  membranes."— Aa^."  On  the 
Creation,  pt.  it 

du-pli9'-i-t3^,  ^  du-plic-i-te,  *  dup-pllo- 
i-te,  a.  [Fr.  dupilicite,  from  Lat.  duplicitas 
=  doubleness ;  dw7)/ea;(genit.  duplicis)=:do\ihle ; 
Sp.  dupliddad;  Ital.  dupliciZa.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

X.  Lit. :  The  state  of  being  double  or  in  two ; 
a  division  into  twos. 

"  In  other  words,  the  duplicity  thus  conjectured 
does  not  exist ;  and  ot  the  duplicity  or  x^riucipal  divi. 
siou  of  the  ring  which  does  exist,  those  observers  had 
no  iAea.." —AthencEum,  Oct.  14,  IB82, 

2.  Fig. :  Doubleness  of  heart  or  speech ; 
double-dealing,  deceit ;  the  act  or  habit  of 
assuming  a  false  appearance  or  character  for 
the  purpose  of  deceit ;  a  want  or  absence  of 
straightforwardness  ;  dissimulation. 

"He  was  compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  refractory 
temper  of  the  soldiers,  aud  hy  the  incurable  duplicity 
of  the  king." — Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  i, 

*  II.  Law ;  The  pleading  of  two  or  more 
distinct  matters  or  single  pleas. 

du'-pld-»  adv.  [Lat.  duplus  =  double,  twofold.] 
Chem. :  A  prefix  used  to  ejipress  twofold  or 
twice  as  much  ;  as,  duplo-carburet  =  twofold 
carburet. 

du-ply',  s.      [Formed  from  Lat.  duo  =  two, 
and  piico  =  to  fold,  on  analogyof  reply  (q.v.).] 
Scots  Law :  A  second  reply  ;  a  pleading  for- 
merly in  use  in  inferior  courts. 

diippe,  *dup-pen,  v.t.  &  i.    [Dip,  v.] 

dup'-per,  a.      [DUBBER.] 

diir-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  durabilite,  from  Lat. 
diirdbilitas,  from  diirabilis  =  durable  (q.v.) ; 
Ital.  durabilitd.]  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  durable  ;  the  power  or  property  of  last- 
ing or  continuing  in  any  given  state  ;  endur- 
ance, continuance,  durableness ;  especially 
applied  to  the  lasting  or  continuing  of  sub- 
stances without  change,  perishing,  or  wearing 
out. 

"  stones,  though  in  dignity  of  nature  inferior  unto 

plants,  yet  exceed  them  in  flmmess  of  strength  or 

durability  of  being."— .Hoofcer, 

diir'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat,  durdbilis,  from  duro  = 
to  last,  to  endure  ;  durus  =  hard ;  Fr.  &,  Sp. 
durable;  Ital.  durabile.]  Having  the  quality 
of  endurance  or  continuance  iu  any  given 
state ;  lasting,  enduring,  permanent ;  not 
subject  to  change  or  decay. 
"  Though  his  life  be  a  dream,  his  enjoyments,  I  see, 
Have  a  being  less  durable  even  than  he." 

Covjper  :  Poplar  Field. 
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dur'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  durable;  -Tiess.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  teing  durable  or 
lasting;  durability. 

"A  bad  poet,  if  he  cannot  become  immortal  by  the 
7  goodness  of  his  verse,  may,  by  the  durableness  of  the 
metal  that  supports  it"— Additon :  Ancient  MedaXi. 

dur'-a-blj^,  adv.  [Eng.  diLTobiU) ;  -ly.]  In  a 
durable,  lasting,  or  enduring  manner ;  last- 
ingly, permanently  ;  so  as  to  be  durable  or 
lasting. 

"There  indeed  he  found  his  lame  flouriahing,  his 
monuments  engraved  in  marble,  and  yet  more  durably 
in  men's  memories." — Sidney. 

diir'-a  ma'-ter,  s.  [Lat.,  the  hard  mother, 
so  called  from  its  hardness  in  comparison  to 
the  underlying  membrane.] 

Avxit. :  The  iirst  of  the  three  lining  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  the  others  being  the 
arachnoid  and  pia  mater  (q.v.).  It  is  a  strong 
membrane,  composed  of  white  fibrous  tissue, 
lining  also  the  interior  of  the  skull  and  pene- 
trating the  spinal  column,  there  called  tlieca 
vertebralis,  but  not  adherent  to  the  bones,  as 
iu  the  cranium.  Its  external  surface  is  rough, 
the  internal  smooth,  and  lined  by  the  serous 
arachnoid  membrane. 

"The  cerebro-spinal  centre  is  encloaed  in  certain 
membranes,  or  meninges,  which  are  three  iu  number : 
the  dura  mater,  the  arachnoid,  and  the  pia  mater." — 
Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  ■vol.  i.,  ch,  x. 

du-ra'-men,  5.  [Lat.  =  hardness,  from  dums 
=  hard.] 

Bot. :  The  heart-wood  or  central  wood  in 
the  trunk  of  exogenous  trees.  It  is  hard  and 
dense,  and  often  coloured,  with  its  tubes  dry 
and  thick.  Thus  in  the  Ebony  the  duramen 
is  black,  and  is  the  part  used  for  furniture, 
&c. ;  the  alburnum,  or  outer  wood,  is  pale. 
In  the  Beech  the  heart-wood  is  light-brown, 
in  the  Oak  deep-brown,  in  the  Judas-tree 
yellow,  and  in  Guaiacum  greenish.  The  rela- 
tive proportion  of  duramen  and  alburnum 
differs  in  different  trees. 

dnr'-an9e,  *  dnr-aUnce,  «.  [Fr.  durant, 
pa.  par.  oidurer ;  Lat.  duro  =  to  last.] 

1,  Ordinary  Langtutge : 

*  1.  Endurance,  continuance,  duration,  las1> 
ingness. 

"Some  writers accompt  the  terme  of  the  duraunce 
of  thya  kyngdome  from  Cerdicus  to  Egbert. "—/"afi^/an.- 
Chronicle,  vol.  1,  ch.  cv. 

2.  Imprisonment,  confinement,  custody ;  a 
prison. 

"  And  the  grim  guarda  that  to  his  durance  led. 
In  silence  eyed  him  with  a  secret  dread. " 

Byron  :  Corsair,  ii,  8. 
*II.  Fabric: 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  leathern  dresses 
worn  by  the  lower  orders. 

"  He,  sir,  that  takes  pity  on  decayed  men,  and  gives 
theiu  suits  of  durance. ' — Shaketp.  :  Comedy  qf£rrort, 
iv.  a. 

2.  A  stout  woollen  stuff  formerly  made  in 
imitation  of  buff  leather,  and  used  for  gar- 
ments.   Also  called  Durant  and  Tammy. 

*  dur'-aii-9y,  s.     [Lat.  durans,  pr.  par.  of 
dwro  =  to  last.]    Durability,  lastingness. 
"  The  soul's  ever  durance  I  sung  before, 
Ystruck  with  mighty  riwe." 

JHore :  Song  qf  the  Soul,  pt  iii.,  c.  i.,  §  1. 

dilT'-ajit,  *  dur-aunt,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  durant, 
pr.  par.  of  durer  =  to  last.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Lasting,  continuing. 

B.  As  suhstaTiiive : 

Fabric :  In  the  same  senses  as  Durance, 
II.  1  and  2. 

diir-^'-te,  pr.  pr.     [Lat.  abl.  sing-  of  d^irans, 
pr.  par.  of  duro  =  to  last.] 
If  (1)  Durante  bene  placito  :  During  pleasure. 
(2)  Durante  vita:  During  life. 

dn-ra'-t^,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music :  With  harshness,  roughly. 

diir-a'-tioil,  s.  [Lat.  duratus,  pa.  par.  of  duro 
=  to  last ;  Sp.  duracion ;  Ital.  duraziane.] 

1.  The  power  or  quality  of  continuing  or 
lasting ;  durability,  continuance. 

"  DuraOonis  a  circumstance  essential  to  happiness." 
—Rogers. 

2.  The  length  of  continuance  or  of  existence ; 
continuance  in  time. 

"The  misery  that  after  death  attends  the  misspent 
present  life,  overbalancetb  all  the  good  that  this  life 
can  yield,  both  in  d^ree  and  duration." — ffali :  Con- 
tempi, ,  vol.  i.     Victory  of  Faith  over  the  World. 

dur-bar',  s.  [Hind.  &  Pers.  darbdr,  lit.  = 
door  of  admittance  :  Pers.  da?'  =  adoor,  and 
b&r  =  admittance.] 


1.  Tlie  audience-chamber  in  the  palaces  of 
the  native  princes  of  India ;  an  audience. 

2.  An  official  levee  or  reception  held  by  the 
Governor-General  of  India,  or  by  one  of  the 
native  princes. 

"He  .  .  .  had  no  right  to  enter  the  durhar  of  Jub- 
\mV—Rut§ell :  Diary  in  India,  ii,  206. 

dur'-den,  s.  [Of  obscure  etym.]  A  copse,  ii 
thicket  in  a  valley. 

dure,  doitr,  a.  [Ir.  duv  =  diill,  obstinate; 
Gael,  dur;  cogn.  with  Lat.  durus  =  hard.] 
Sour,  obstinate,  sulky,  stubborn.  {Scott: 
Antiquaryy  ch.  xxi.) 

*'  dure,  s.    [Door.] 

^diire,  ^doure,  *duri,  v.i.  [Fr.  durer; 
Lat.  duro,  from  durus  =  hard  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
durar  ;  Ital.  durare.] 

1.  To  last,  to  continue,  to  endure. 

"  Al  thane  day  long  durede  that  fiht  strong." 

Layavion,  lii.  62, 

2.  To  endure,  to  exist,  to  survive. 

"  Why  ne  dyghttes  thou  me  to  dighe,  I  dure  to  longe." 
K  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Patience,  488. 

3.  To  delay,  to  stop,  to  remain. 
"Wonder  me  thunke  .  .  .  why  we  dure  here." 

Bestritction  of  Troy,  5.593. 

4.  To  endure,  to  hold  out. 

"  The  Sarezynes  myghten  nought  doure." 

Richard  Caur  de  Lion,  2,937. 

5.  To  ]-each,  to  extend. 

"The  desftrt  that  durethe  unto  SjTye."—Maunde- 
ViJle,  p.  46. 

^dii're-ful,  * dii're-fiiU,  «.  [Eng.  dure; 
-full]    Enduring,  lasting. 

"  For  neither  factious  stone,  nor  dur^ull  brssse. 
Nor  shining  gold,  nor  mouldring  clay  it  waa." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  IV.  x,  39. 

*  dii're-less,  a,  [Eng.  dure ;  -kss.']  Not  last- 
ing or  durable  ;  fading,  transitory,  short. 

"  Yet  were  that  aptitude  natural,  more  inclinable  to 
follow  and  embrace  the  false  and  dureless  pleasure  of 
the  atage-play  world,  than  to  become  the  shadow  of 
GiqA."— Raleigh :  EiUory  CPr^t.). 

diir'-ene,  s.  [Lat.  durus  =  hard  ;  Eng.,  &c. 
sufF.  -671.6  (Cfte7?i.)(q,v.).] 

Chem. :  Tetramethyl-benzene,  CgHa  (CH3)4. 
(1-2-4-5),  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium 
on  metlxyl  iodide  and  monobromo-pseudo- 
cumene,  C8H2Br(CH3)3,  dissolved  in  ether. 
Durene  is  a  crystalline  compound,  melting 
at  30°,  and  boiling  at  190°.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  (benzene.  Durene  is  the 
only  Jinown  hydrocarbon  of  the  benzene  series 
that  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Durene, 
when  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  yields  cumylic 
acid,  CfiHa  (CHsJftCOOH,  or  durylic  acid  and 
cumidic  acid,  C6H2-(CH3)2-(CO-OH)2. 

diir'-ess,  *dur-esse,  s.  [0.  Fr.  duresse; 
Sp.  &  Port,  dureza;  Ital.  durezza,  from  Lat. 
ditritia  =  hardness,  harshness  ;  ditrys=hard.] 

1.  Ord.  Jjxng. :  Harshness,  strictness,  con- 
straint, imprisonment,  restraint  of  liberty, 
pressure. 

"In  truth,  the  Parliament  was  under  duress."— 
Macautay :  Bist.  Eng.  ch.  xx, 

2.  Law:  Duress  may  be  either  physical, 
tliat  is,  by  actual  confinement  or  restraint  of 
liberty,  or  moral,  that  is,  by  threats  or  men- 
aces, duress  per  minas ;  in  either  case  the 
oveiii  act  must  be  to  compel  a  person  to  do 
some  act,  as  to  execute  a  deed  or  commit  an 
offence  :  in  such  cases  the  act  is  invalid,  and 
excusable.  Thus,  if  a  man  be  violently  as- 
saulted, and  has  no  other  possible  means  of 

'  escaping  death,  he  is  permitted  to  kill  his 
assailant;  for  here  the  law  of  nature,  and 
self-defence,  its  primary  canon,  have  made 
him  his  own  protector. 

*  diir-ess',  v.t.  [Duress,  s.]  To  place  fn  or 
subject  to  duress  or  restraint ;  to  imprison. 

"  If  the  party  duressed  do  make  any  motion."— 
Bacon. 

*  du-res'-s6r,  s.    [Eng.  dtiress;  -or.] 

Law :  One  who  subjects  another  to  duress. 

*du-r^t',  s.  [Etyra.  unknown.]  A  kind  of 
dance. 

"  The  knights  take  their  ladies  to  dance  with  them 
galliards,  durets,  coT!va.tQes."—Beaumont  :  Masoue  at 
Or  ay  s  Inn. 

*  du-ret'-ta,  s.  [Lat.  duru^  =  hard.]  A 
coarse  kind  of  stuff,  so  called  from  its  wearin*' 
well.  * 


"  Duretta   and    serge. "  — 
{Bavies.) 

dur'-ga,  s.    [DooRGA.] 


Maine:  City  Match, 


diir'-i-an,  s.    [Duric] 

diir'-ing,  *dur-yiig,  ^dur-ynge,  prep. 
[Properly  the  pr.  par  of  the  verb  to  dure  (q.  v.), 
used  prepositionally,  and  the  construction 
corresponding  originally  to  the  Latin  ablative 
absolute ;  as  durante  vita  =  while  life  lasts, 
during  life.]  In  the  time  or  throughout  the 
course  or  existence  of;  while  some  certain 
thing  or  state  of  things"lasts. 

"  Our  soul  is  but  a  smoke  or  airy  blast 
Which,  during  life,  doth  iu  our  nostrils  play.' 

Davies :  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  st.  30. 

diir'-i-o,  diir-i-an,  diir'-i-on,  a.  [Malay 
duryon.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Sterculiacea;.  There  is  but  one 
species,  Durio  zibethimtSj  a  lofty  tree,  a  native 
of  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  It  furnishes  the 
fruit  called  Durian,  which  is  much  prized  for 
its  delicious  flavour,  although  associated  witli 
a  fetid  odour,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
name  Civet  Durian.  It  grows  to  a  size  as 
large  as  a  man's  head,  and  comes  into  season 
in  May  or  June  ;  occasionally  a  second  crop  is 
gathered  in  November.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  of  a  yellowish-green  colour. 

*  diir'-i-t^,  s.  [Lat.  duritas,  from  dur^^s  = 
hard;  Fr.  durete;  Ital.  d^irita.] 

1.  Hardness,  firmness,  solidity.  (Of  material 
substances.) 

"  Ancients  did  burn  fragments  of  marble,  which  in 
time  became  marble  again,  at  least  of  Indissoluble 
durUy,  iis  appeareth  iu  the  standing  theatres." — Wot- 
ton:  Architecture. 

2.  Hardness,  firmness,  or  sternness  of  mind 
or  disposition. 

diir-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  durus  =  hard,  and 
Eng.  meter  (q.v.).]  An  instrument  invented 
by  Behrens,  designed  for  testing  the  relative 
hardness  of  steel  rails.  It  is  virtually  a  small 
drilling-machine,  working  by  hand  or  machine 
power,  whicli  registers  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions of  the  driU-spindle  and  also  the  amount 
of  feed,  the  latter  being  given  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  known  weight  to  the  back  of  the 
drill-spindle.  The  friction  of  the  machine  and 
the  state  of  the  cutting  edges  are  supposed  to  be 
constant  quantities,  and,  as  such,  are  thrown 
out  of  the  calculation.  The  hardness  of  a 
metal  is  considered  to  be  inversely  propor- 
tionate to  the  depth  of  feed  obtained  with  a 
given  number  of  revolutions.     (Knight.) 

*  diir -OUS,  a.     [Lat.  durus  =  hard.]    Hard. 

"  They  all  of  them  vary  much  from  their  primitive 
tenderness  and  bigness,  and  so  become  more  durous." — 
Smith :  Port,  of  Old  Age,  p.  186. 

du-r^,  S.    [Fr.] 

Fabric:  A  common  quality  of  woollen  serge. 

dur'-ra,  =.  [Doura,  (2).] 

*  dur§'-ley,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Blows  with- 

out wounding  or  bloodshed.    {Blaunt.) 

durst,  pret  of  v.     [Dare.] 

*  durst'-igh-ly  (g^  silent  or  guttural),*  durst- 
fr  i-ligh,    *  dlrrst-igli-Uke,    adv.     [A.  S. 

dyrstig  =  bold,  daring,]    Boldly,  daringly. 

"  Thser  he  dirrstighlikp-  di'af  all  ut 

Thatt  folic  off  Godes  temmple." 

Ormiiium,  16,152, 

* durst'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Durst.]  Daringly, 
boldly, 

"  Dirstelie,  bold,  or  as  we  might  say  durstingly,  of 
one  daring  to  doe  a  thing  of  hazard  or  difficulty." — 
Verstcgan :  Rt:stitutioii  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  c,  vii. 

durst-na,  v.  &  neg.    [Durst.]    Dared  not. 

"  They  durstna,  on  ony  errand  whatsoever,  ^ng 
ower  the  door-stane." — Scott :  Waverlcy,  ch,  IxxL 

du-ri^l'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  dur{em);  -yl{e),  w.} 
Derived  from  or  containing  durene. 

durylic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  Cumylic  acid,  C6H2(CH3)^CO-OH. 
A  monatomic  monobasic  acid  obtained  by 
oxidizing  durene,  C6H2"(CH3)4,  with  dilute 
nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  hard  prisms, 
which  melt  at  150°.  By  further  oxidation,  it  is 
converted  into  cumidic  acid,  C6H2(CH3)2 
(C00H)2,  which  crystallizes  in  long  transpa- 
rent prisms,  wliich  sublime  at  high  tempera- 
tures. 

diish,  *  dussh,  u.  (.  &  i.     [A  variant  of  Dash 
(q-v.).] 
1,  Trans.  :  To  push,  to  shove. 

"  I  glowr'd  as  eerie's  I'd  been  dusht 
In  some  wild  glen," 

Burns:  The  Vision, 


hSUt  liS^;  pout,  j($^l;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  9liiii,  beuQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  ei^st,     pft  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^lon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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dusi— dust 


*2.  Intram.  :  To  dart,  to  dash,  to  fall. 

"  He  dmsliet  of  the  dynt  dede  to  the  groimd." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  6,409. 
*dus'-i,  a.  &S.     [DiZZV.l 

A.  As  adj. :  Dizzy. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Dizziness,  folly. 

"Tliat  he  heore  djui  alegge  ?  "— o?<i  Eng.  ffomUies, 

dusk,  *  deosc,   *  deosk,   ""dosk,  a.  &  s. 

[Cogn.  with  Sw.  dial,  duska  =  to  drizzle,  d-u^k 
=?  a  slight  shower,  and  duskug  =  misty  ;  A.S. 
tlieostre  ~  darkness.] 
Ari>  As  adjective : 

1.  Tending  to  darkness;  moderately  or  ra- 
ther dark. 

"  A  pathleaa  desert,  dusk  with  horrid  ahades." 

Stilton:  P.  R.,  i.  296. 

2,  Tending  to  blackness  or  a  dark  colour. 

^  ,  "  The  hillB,  to  their  supply, 

,  Vapour  and  exhalation,  dtisk  aud  moiat, 
Seht  up  amain."  Jfilton :  P.  L.,  xi.  ?40-42. 

*3.  Not  clear  or  plain  ;  mysterions. 

"This  word  is  deosk."—Ancren  Hiwle,  p.  148. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  tendency .  to   darkness  ;   incipient  or 
slight  obscurity. 

2,  A  tendency  to  a  black  colour ;  darkness 
of  colour. 

"  Some  Sprinkled  freckles  on  his  face  were  seen, 
Whoae  dusk  set  oflf  the  whiteness  of  his  akin." 

Dryden  :  Palamon  &  Areite,  iii.  76,  77. 

'  3.  Twilight;  theperiodof  time  just  between 
light  and  darkness. 

"Blue,  through  the  dusk,  the  smoking  currents  shine." 
Thomson  :  Summer,  56. 

^diisk,  *  dusk-en,  ""dosk-in,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Dusk,  s.] 

*A.  TrCLTisitive : 

1.  IM. :  To  make  dusky  or  somewhat  dark. 

"  Hire  cote  armure  is  duskpd  reed," 

Lydgate :  Minor  Pqems,  p.  204. 

2,  Fig. :  To  discourage,  to  damp. 

"  Withdrawen  hie  devocion 
And  ditsken  his  hert«." 

P.  Ploughman's  Orede,  1,119. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  become  dusk  or  dark  ;  to  be  darkened. 

2,  To  become  dim. 

"Thine  ehuen  schulen  (2o8%tn." 

Sail  Meidenhad,  p.  35. 

*d&(ked,  pa.par.  oro.     [Dusk,  v.] 

diisk'-en,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  diisk;  -en.] 

*  A.  Trans. .  To  make  dusk  or  dark  ;  to 
darken. 

"  The  aayd  epigrame  was  not  utterly  defaced,  but 
only  duskened  or  raaed." — Nicoll :  Thucydides,  fol.  163. 

t  B.  Intrans. :.  To  become  or  grow  dusk. 

"  Till  twilight  duskened  into  dark."       /.  R.LoweU. 

*  dtis'ke-nesse,  s.   [Duskness.] 

diisk'-i-ly,  adv.  .  [Eng.  dusky;  -ly.]  In  a 
dusky  or  somewhat  dark  manner  or  degree. 

"  Night  with  dusky  mantle  covers 
The  skies  (and  the  more  duskily  the  better)." 

Byron :  Beppo,  ii. 

diisk -i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dusky;  -iiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  dusky  or  somewhat 
dark, 

"Time  had  somewhat  sullied  the  colour  of  it  with 
such  a  kind  of  duskiness,  as  we  may  observe  in  pic- 
'   tures  that  have  hung  in  some  smoky  room." — Trans. 
cfBoetiu8(U1i).V-  3. 

*dusk'-ing,  * dusk-joige, pr.  par.,  u.,  &s. 
[Dusk,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As'  subst. :  The  act  of  making  dark  or 
dim ;  the  state  of  becoming  dark  or  dim. 

"Whereof  la  ^ugendv&d  duakynge  of  the  eyes."— Sir 
T.  Myot:  Cattel  of  Belth,  bk.  ilL 

' dusk'-ish,  a.    [Eug.  dusk;  -ish.'] 

1.  Inclining  ,to  darkness  ;  rather  dark,  ob- 
,  scure. 

"  With  many  duskish  vapours  cled." 

Stirling:  Aurora,  st.  16. 

2.  Inclining  to  blackness ;  somewhat  black. 

"  Sight  Ifl  not  contented  with  sudden  departments 
i!rom  one  extreme  to  another ;  therefore  rather  a 
■  duskish  tincture  than  an  absolute  black."     Wotton: 

Architecture. 

*  dtisk-ish-ljr,  adv.  [^ng.  duskish ;  -ly.]  In 
a  rather  dusk  or  dark  manner ;  somewhat 
darkly  or  mistily. 

"  The  sawdust  burned  fair,  till  part  of  the  candle 
consumed :  the  dust  gathering  about  the  snast,  made 
the  anaat  to  bum  duskishly."— Bacon :  Natural  His- 
tory, §  369.; 


*dusk'-ish-ness,  *dusk-ysh-nes,  s.  [Eng. 
duskish;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
duskish ;  duskiness. 

"  For  who  can  it  unfold,  and  read  aright 
The  divers  colours,  and  the  tinctures  fa,ir. 
Which  in  this  various  vesture  changes  write 
Of  li^ht,  of  duskishness,  of  thick,  of  rare 
Consistencies."     JUore :  Song  of  the  Soul,  I.  1.  22. 

diisk' -ness,   *  duske-nesse,   *  dusk- 

nesse,  s,  [Eng.  dusk;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  dusk  or  somewhat  dark; 
duskiness. 

"Of  satiety  or  fulnesses  be  ingendered  painful 
diseases  and  sicknesses— great  bleedings,  cramps,  dusk- 
nf-ss  of  aight."-Sir  T.  Elyot :  Oovemour,  191  b, 

diis'-k^,  a.    [Eng.  dusk;  -y.] 

1.  Tending  to  darkness  or  duskiness;  some- 
what dark. 

"  Midnight  brought  on  the  dtisky  hour 
Friendliest  to  sleep  and  silence." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  667,  66B. 

2.  Tending  to  blackness  in  colour ;  some- 
what or  rather  black. 

"  Dusky  thev  spread,  a  close  embodied  crowd. 
And  o'er  the  vale  deacends  the  living  cloud." 

Pope  :  Honor's  Iliad,  ii.  lis,  116, 

3.  Pertaining  to  darkness  or  night. 

"  [They]  now  pervade  the  dusky  land  of  dreams." 

Pope  :  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxLv.  18. 
i.  Dull,  not  bright. 


5.  Gloomy,  sad,  dispiriting,  depressing. 

**  While  he  continues  in  life,  this  dusky  scene  jf 
horrour,  this  melancholy  prospect  of  final  perdition, 
will  frequently  occur  to  his  i&ncy."~-Bentley :  Sermons. 

6.  Gloomy,  dispirited,  melancholy. 

"Umbriel,  a  dusky,  melancholy  sprite." 

Pope  ■"  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iv,  13. 

dusky-ant,  s. 

Entom.  :  Formica  Jusca. 

dusky-browed,  «..  Having  a  brown  or 
swarthy  brow. 

"  It  gleams  on  the  face,  there,  of  dusky-browed  Jack." 
Wordsworth :  Power  of  Music. 

dusky-coloured, «.  Of  a  dusky  colour, 
tending  to  blackness. 

"  They  rose  in  one  unbroken  sweep  from  the  water's 
edge,  and  were  covered  to  the  height  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hundred  feet  by  the  dusky-coloured  forest." — 
Darwin :  Voyage  liownd  the  World  (1870),  ch.  x,,  p,  220. 

dusky-perch,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  A  species  of  perch,  Senanus  gigas, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Senanus,  found  on  the 
coasts  of  France  and  Spain  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  it  sometimes  reaches  a  weight 
of  sixty  pounds.  The  colour  of  the  back  is  a 
dark  reddish-brown,  becoming  paler  on  the 
belly.  Both  jaws  have  very  distinct  canine 
teeth. 

dusky  -  sandalled,  a.  Having  dark 
sandals.    (Fig.  &  Poet.) 

".The  cowled  and  dusky-sandalled  Eve, 
In  mourning  weeds,  from  out  the  western  gate 
Departs  with  sileut  pace." 

Longfellow:  Spirit  of  Poetry. 

dusky-skulpin,  &. 

Ichthy :  [Skiilpin.] 

diist,  *  doust,  *  douste,  *  dusst,  s.    [A.S. 

dtist,  cogn.  with  Icel.  dust  =  dust ;  Dan.  duist 
=  fine  meal;  Dut.  dyst.  Cf.  also  Sw.  &  Dan. 
duiist  =  vapour,  steam  ;  Goth,  dauns  —  odour  ; 
0.  H.  Ger.  tunst,  Ger.  dunst  =  vapour,  fine 
dust ;  Lat.  fumus  =  smoke.  (Skeat.)] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Earth  or  other  matter  reduced  to  such 
small  particles  as  to  be  capable  of  floating  in 
or  being  carried  by  the  air. 

"  The  dust 
Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven. 
Raised  by  your  populous  troops." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  <£  Cleopatra,  lit  6. 

^(2)  A  single  grain,  or  particle  of  earth  or 
other  matter ;  an  atom. 

"  To  touch  a  ditst  of  England's  ground," 

Shakes2i. :  Richard  fL,  ii.  3. 

(3)  Earth  ;  unorganized  matter. 

"  Know  thy  birth  ; 
For  dust  thou  art,  and  shalt^b  dust  return." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  208. 

(4)  Ashes  ;  fine  particles. 

"To  douste  he  let  hem  brenne." 

Leben  Jesu,  968. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  decomposed  bodies  or  ashes  of  the 
dead. 

"  The  noblest  relics,  proudest  dust,' 
That  Westminster,  for  Britain's  glory,  holds." 

iVordsui07-th ;  Excursion,  bk.  vL 

(2)  The  grave. 

"  Now  shall  I  sleep  in  the  dust." — Job.  vii.  21. 


(3)  A  low,  mean  condition  or  state. 

"  God  raised  up  the  ppor  out  of  the  dust,  to  set  them 
among  princes."— -1  Sam.  ii.  8. 

(4)  That  to  which  all  things  return  in  death. 

"  The  sceptre,  learning,  physick,  naust 
All  follow  tnifl,  and  come  to  dust. 

"'    '         :  CymJbeline.iy.Z. 


*  (5)  Anything  utterly  worthless. 

"Vile  gold,  droas,  dmst."— Shakesp.  :  Kin^  John,  iii.  L 

*  (6)  A  confusion  or  obscuration  of  the  true 
facts,  or  state  of  affairs,  as  in  a  struggle  the 
competitors  are  obscured  by  the  dust  arising. 

"  Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust." 
Cmaper :  Task,  ilL  161. 

(7)  Money  (coUoq.) ;  as  in  the  phrase,  Down 
with  the  dust. 


II.  Bot.  :  The  pollen  of  the  anther. 
T[  (1)  Dust  and  allies :   Extreme  penitence 
and  humility. 


(2)  To  raise,  or  make,  or  kick  up,  a  dust :  To 
make  a  distui-bance. 

"  There  was  small  reason  to  raise  such  a  dust  out  of 
a  few  indiscreet  words."— ^acfte(."  Life  of  WilUams,  iL 
61. 

(3)  To  tlvrow  dv^t  in  one's  eyes :  To  mislead, 
to  deceive. 

(4)  To  turn  to  dust  and  ashes:  To  become 
utterly  worthless. 

"  It  was  no  dream ;  the  world  he  loved  so  much 
Had  tttmed  to  dust  and  ashes  at  his  touch." 

Longfellow :  The  Sicilian's  Tale. 

dust-band,  5. 

Bot. ;  Ustilago,  a  genus  of  Fungala. 

dust-bom,  a.  Sprung  or  created  from 
the  dust. 

"'The  dust-bom  pomp  of  earth. 
Made  thfall  to  death,  returns  to  dust  again." 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  874. 

dUSt-braud,  ii.  A  disease  of  plants,  also 
called  Smut  (q.v.).  It  is  a  sooty  powder  hav- 
ing no  odour,  found  on  oats  and  barley,  and 
produced  by  Ustilago  segetum.  The  disease 
shows  itself  conspicuously  before  the  ripening 
of  the  crop. 

dust-brush,  s.  A  light  brush  for  remov- 
ing dust  from  furniture,  &c. 

dust-cart,  s.  A  cart  for  removing  dust, 
ashes,  and  other  refuse  from  houses,  the 
streets,  &c. 

dust-coat,  s.    A  light  overcoat. 

dust-dry,  a.    As  dry  as  dust. 

"Do  not  let  the  borders  gat  dust-dry," — Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  No.  410,  p.  595  (I88I). 

dust-fungi,  5.  A  name  often  given  to 
the  Fungals  of  the  sub-order  Myxogasteres. 
They  are  found  chiefly  in  tan-pits, 

dust-man,  «.  One  whose  occupation  is 
to  remove  dust,  ashes,  and  other  refuse  from 
houses,  streets,  &c. 

"  The  dust-rrtan's  cart  offends  thy  clothes  and  eyes, 
When  through  the  street  a  cloud  of  ashes  flies." 

Gay :  Trivia. 

dust-pan,  s.  A  domestic  utensil  for 
catching  crumbs,  lint,  or  dust,  as  they  may  be 
brushed  from  a  table-cloth  or  carpet, 

""  dUSt-polnt,   s.      An  old   rural   game, 
probably  the  same  as  Push-pin  (q.v.). 
*'  He  looks 
Like  a  great  school-boy,  that  has  been  blown  up 
Last-night  at  dust-point.' 

Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Captain,  UL  8. 

dust-shot,  s.    The  smallest  size  of  shot. 

dust  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Dust,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  free  from  dust,  to  brush  or  sweep 
away  the  dust  from. 

2.  To  sprinkle  or  cover  with  dust. 

"Every  female  flower  which  I  examined  had  been 
effectually  fertilised  by  the  Iwes,  accidentally  dusted 
with  x)ollen,  having  flown  from,  tree  to  tree  m  search 
of  nectar."— Darwin .'  Origin  of  Species  (1359),  ch.  iv., 
p.  93. 

3.  To  sprinkle  as  with  dust. 

4.  To  rub  smooth,  or  polish  with  dust  or 
sand. 

*  B.  IntraTis. :  To  fall  as  dust. 

"O  the  smele  duste,  yif  hit  duateth  swuthe  heo 
vlasketh  water  theron,  and  swopeth  hit  ut  awei." — 
Ancren  Riwle,  p.  314. 

dust  (2),  *  dest,  V.t.  k.  i.     [Icel.  dusta  =  to 
strike,  to  beat ;  dust  =  a  blow.] 


i^te,  ^t,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  i^l,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  lLW« 
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A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  strike,  to  hit. 

*' An  engel  duete  hit  a  swucb  dunt  that  hit  bigon  to 
dateren."  Legend  of  St.  Katherine,  2,025. 

2.  To  beat. 

"If  (which  is  a  rare  chance)  she  be  good,  to  dust  her 
fa  wile]  often  hath  in  it  a  singular,  mikuowne,  and  as 
it  were  an  inscrutable  vertue  to  make  her  much  better, 
and  to  reduce  her,  if  possible,  to  perfection."— /■aMenffer 
qf  Bemvenuto  (\^\2). 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  start, 

"  Vrgan  lepe  viifain, 
Ouer  the  bregge  he  deste."    Tristram,  iii.  9. 

^  To  diLst  one's  jackt^t :  To  give  one  a  beating. 

dust'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dust,  v.] 

dust'-er,  a.    ['Eng.diist;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  dusts  or  removes  dust  from 
articles. 

2.  A  light  piece  of  cloth  used  by  servants 
in  dusting  furniture,  &c. 

3-  A  light  overcoat  worn  to  protect  the 
clothes  from  dust,  a  dust-coat. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Paper ;  A  machine  for  removing  the  dust 
from  rags  or  other  paper-making  material 
before  sorting,  cutting,  and  pulping.  It  con- 
sists of  a  revolving,  wire-cloth  cylinder  in- 
closed in  a  box  which  receives  the  dust. 

2.  Milling :  A  machine  for  rubbing,  brush- 
ing, and  blowing  bran  to  remove  particles  of 
flour  adhering  thereto.  The  bran  is  fed  in  at 
a  spout  1  at  the  smaller  end,  and  is  driven  and 
blown  through  the  meshes  of  the  conical 
screen. 

dus'-ti-nesSj  s.     [Eng.  dusty;  -ness.l     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  dusty. 

diist'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dust,  v.] 

A,  &  B,  .4s  pr.  par.  c&  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C,  As  siibst. :  The  act  of  removing  dust  from 

furniture,  &c. 

dustdng-brush,  s.  One  which  has  the 
thick  end  of  the  handle  driven  into  the  middle 
of  the  tuft  of  bristles  ;  a  feather  brush. 


diis'-t^.  *  dus-ti,  a.    [A.S 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Covered  with  or  full  of  dust. 

"  With  .toy  the  monarch  marched  before, 
And  found  Menestheus  on  the  dusty  shore." 

Pope  :  Homer's  Iliad,  iv.  380,  381. 

2.  Filled  with  or  composed  of  dust  or  earth. 

"  Not  a  hasty  stroke 
Like  tliat  which  senda  hlra  to  the  diM/w  grave  ; 
Bat  unrepealable  and  enduring  death. 

Cowper :  Task,  v.  608-10. 

3.  Like  dust ;  of  the  colour  of  dust ;  dull, 
dusky. 

IL  Bot.  :  Covered  with  minute  dots,  as  if 
iusted.  Example,  the  calyx  and  corolla  of 
Ardisia  le'i  "  ' 


dusty-foot,  s.    The  same  as  Piepoddre 
(q-v.). 
duBty-husband,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Cerastium  tomentosum,  from  the 
white  mealiness  of  the  leaves  ;  (2)  Arabis 
aZpina,  from  the  masses  of  white  flowers. 
(Britten  &  Holland. ) 

dusty-miUer,  s. 

Bot. :  .Primula  auricula,  from  its  white, 
powdery  appearance. 

dut9h,  v.t.  [See  def.]  To  clarify  and  harden 
by  immersing  in  heated  sand,  as  goose-quills, 
{first  so  prepared  in  Holland). 

Biitgh,  a.  &    s.      [Ger.  deutsch;    M.  H.  Ger. 
diutisk,  lit.  =  belonging  to  the  people  ;  cogn. 
with  Goth,  thiuda ;  A.S.  theod  =  a  people,  and 
-isfc  =  Bug.  -isk.]    [Teuton.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

*1.  Originally,  and  till  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth centuiy,  German. 

"  Germany  ia  slandered  to  have  sent  none  to  this 
war  [tlie  Crusades]  at  this  flvst  voyage ;  and  that  other 
pilgrlma,  passing  through  that  country,  were  mocked 
by  the  ^utch,  and  called  fools  for  their  pains."— 
Fuller:  Soly  War,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiii. 

-2.  {Now):  Pertaining  to  Holland  and  its 
inhabitants. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  written  in  the  language 
of  Holland. 

1"  In  many  compounds,  Dutch  =  false,  un- 
real.   [Dutch-courage,  clef.] 


B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  (Orig.):  The  Germanic  race  generally. 

2.  (Now) :  The  inhabitants  of  Holland. 

3.  The  language  spoken  in  Holland. 

Dutch  agrimony,  s. 

Bot. :  Eupatorium  cannabinum.  (Britten  t& 
Holland.) 

Dutch  auction,  5.  Au  auction  in  which 
the  auctioneer  starts  with  a  high  price,  which 
he  gradually  lowers  till  he  meets  with  a 
bidder. 

Dutch  beech,  &-. 

Bot. ;  Populus  alba.    [Beech.] 

Dutch  case,  s. 

Mining :  A  shaft-frame  composed  of  four 
pieces  of  plank,  used  in  shafts  and  galleries  ; 
a  mining- case. 

Dutch  cheese,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  species  of  cheese  manu- 
factured in  Holland. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  fruit  of  Malva  rotundifolia. 

Dutch  Church,  s. 

Ecclesiol.  &  Church  Hist. :  The  Church  to 
which  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Holland 
adhere.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  Dutch  wavered  for  a  time 
between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed 
churches.  In  1571  they  publicly  professed 
their  allegiance  to  the  latter  by  embodying 
its  doctrines  in  the  Belgic  Confession  of 
Faith,  published  in  that  year.  As  long  as 
they  were  under  the  sway  of  the  Spaniards 
they,  liowever,  abstained  from  the  use  of  the 
word  Reformed,  which  had  been  introduced 
by  the  French,  and  styled  themselves  "  Asso- 
ciates of  the  Augsburg  Confession,"  the 
Spaniards  considering  Lutherans  more  easy 
to  govern  than  Calvinists.  One  of  the  most 
notable  events  in  the  history  of  the  Dutch 
Church,  after  the  yoke  of  Spain  was  broken, 
was  the  Synod  of  Dort,  in  1618.  James 
Arminius,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Leyden, 
having  rejected  the  Calvinistic  tenets  and 
adopted  those  which  were  destined  to  be 
called  afber  himself,  Arminian,  a  synod  was 
convened  at  Dort  to  examine  and,  if  need  be, 
condemn  his  views.  This  was  done,  but  with 
little  effect,  the  views  of  Arminius  prevailing 
to  a  greater  extent  after  than  they  had  done 
before  their  condemnation.  The  present 
Dutch  Church  remains  nominally  Reformed, 
but  a  good  deal  of  rationalism  exists  within 
its  pale.    Its  government  is  Presbyterian. 

Dutch  clinker,  a.  A  yellow  hard  brick 
made  in  Holland. 

Dutch  clover,  s. 

Bot. :  Trifolium  repens,  also  called  White 
Clover.  It  springs  up  frequently  on  lands 
recently  cleared.  It  is  a  valuable  pasture 
plant.  The  root  is  creeping;  leaves  broad, 
obovate,  with  a  horse-shoe  mark  in  the  middle : 
flowers  white  or  pinkish,  forming  a  globular 
head.     [Clover.] 

Dutch  concert,  s.  A  so-called  concert 
in  which  every  man  sings  his  own  song  at  the 
same  time  that  his  neighbour  is  also  singing 
his,  a  practice  not  necessarily  so  national  as 
convivial.  There  is  another  form  of  Dutch 
concert,  in  which  each  person  present  sings 
in  turn  one  verse  of  any  song  he  pleases,  some 
well-known  chorus  being  used  as  a  burden 
after  each  vei-se.  When  every  person  has 
sung  his  song,  all  sing  their  respective  songs 
simultaneously  a.s  a  grand  Jinale.  (Stainer  & 
Barrett.) 

Dutch  courage,  s.  False  or  fictitious 
courage,  usually  applied  to  the  bravado  in- 
spired by  partial  intoxication.  The  phrase 
probably  originated  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  our  wars  with  the  Dutch  and 
especially  the  naval  reverses  we  suffered  at 
their  hands  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11  ren- 
dered the  very  name  of  that  nation  a  synonvm 
for  all  that  was  bad. 
"  The  Dutch  their  wine  and  all  their  brandy  lose 

Disarmed  of  that  from  which  their  course  grows  " 
WaUer :  Imtructiom  to  a  Painter,  43,  44, 

*Dutch  defence,  s.    A  sham  defence. 

"Mr.  JoiMto  maintained  a  kind  of  DiUch  O^ence."- 
Fielding  :  Tom  Jones,  bk.  ix.,  cli.  v. 

Dutch  foil,  s.  A  copper  alloy,  rolled  or 
hammered.  Called  also  Dutch  leaf.  [Dutch 
METAL,  Dutch  mineral.] 


Dutch  gleek,  s.  A  jocular  expression 
for  drinking,  alluding  to  the  game  of  gleek ; 
as  if  tippling  were  the  favourite  game  of 
Dutchmen. 

"Nor  conld  be  partaker  of  any  of  the  Rood  cheer, 
except  it  were  the  liquid  pai-t  of  It,  which  they  call 
Dutdi  gleek." — Oayton:  Fest.  Notes,  p.  96. 

Dutch  gold,  s.  The  alloy  used  at  the 
works  of  Hegermiihl,  near  Potsdam,  is  com- 
posed of  copper,  11 ;  zinc,  2.  This  is  rolled 
into  sheets,  and  is  made  into  the  Dutch  leaf 
used  in  bronzing. 

Dutch  liquid,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  name  formerly  given  to  ethene 
dichloride,  CH2C1-CH2CI,  a  yellowish  oily 
liquid  found  when  equal  measures  of  ethene, 
C2H4,  and  chlorine  gas  are  mixed  over  water. 
So  called  from  the  fact  that  it  was  discovered 
by  Dutch  chemists  in  1795. 

Dutch  medlar,  s.     ~ 

Bot. :  Mespilus  germanica. 

Dutch  metal,  t.. 

Metal.:  A  variety  of  brass  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  copper  than  the  ordinary 
alloy.    It  is  capable  of  being  hammered  into 

leaf  of  less  than  ofan  inch  in  thickness, 

50,000  ' 

and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gold  leaf  in  in- 
ferior gilding.    [Dutch  gold.] 

Dutch  mice,  s. 

Bot. :  Lathyrus  tuberosum. 

Dutch  mineral,  s.  Copper  beaten  or 
rolled  out  into  thiu  leaves. 

Dutch  morgan,  a. 

Bot. :  Chrysanthem/wm,  Uucanthemuw,. 

Dutch  myrtle,  s. 

Bot. :  Myrica  Gale,  a  fragrant  shrub  belong- 
ing to  the  order  MjTicaceije.  It  is  found  in 
bogs  and  moors,  and  is  in  some  parts  used  for 
making  an  infusion  like  tea. 

Dutch  oven,  s. 

Cooking  : 

1.  A  spider,  skillet,  or  camp-oven  used  by 
those  who  cook  by  hot  coals  on  the  hearth. 
A  mode  yet  common  in  the  Western  States  of 
America,  and  unsurpassed  in  its  results  with 
skilful  housewives.  The  pot  stands  in  hot 
embers,  and  more  of  the  same  are  piled  on  the 
dish-shaped  lid. 

2.  A  cooking-chamber  suspended  in  front  of 
a  fire  so  as  to  cook  by  radiation.  Also  emi- 
nently satisfactory  in  its  results,  in  just  such 
degree  as  toasting  exceeds  baking,  and  filling 
or  broiling  exceeds  frying. 

Dutch  pink,  s.  Chalk  or  whiting  dyed 
with  a  decoction  of  birch-leaves,  French 
berries,  and  alum.  Dutch  pink,  English  and 
Italian  pinks,  are  bright  yellow  colours  used 
in  distemper  and  for  paper-staining,  and  other 
ordinary  purposes.  The  pigment  called  "  stil," 
or  "stil  de  grain,"  is  a  similar  preparation, 
and  a  very  fugitive  yellow,  the  darker  kind  of 
which  is  called  Brown  Pink. 

Dutch  roots,  s. 

Bot.  .  Hyacinthus  nutaTis. 

Dutch  rushes,  s. 

Bot.  :  Equiset^im  hyemale,  the  largest  species 
of  horse-tail  reeds.  It  contains  a  large  amount 
of  silica,  and  is  therefore  used  for  polishing 
mahogany,  alabaster,  &c.  The  silica  is  de- 
posited in  a  regular  manner,  fonning  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  structure  of  the  plant.  It 
is  a  native  of  Britain,  but  for  economic  pur- 
poses is  imported  from  Holland,  whence  its 
name. 

Dutch  School,  5. 

Paint. :  This  school  of  art  cannot  be  said  to 
possess  tlie  perfections  that  are  to  be  observed 
in  the  Flemish  school ;  their  subjects  are 
principally  derived  from  the  vulgar  amuse- 
ments of  the  peasants.  The  expressions  are 
sufficiently  marked  ;  but  it  is  the  expression 
of  passions  which  debase,  instead  of  ennobling 
human  nature.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  Dutch  painters  have 
succeeded  in  several  branches  of  the  art.  If 
they  have  chosen  low  subjects  of  imitation, 
they  have  represented  them  with  great  exact- 
ness. If  they  have  not  succeeded  in  most 
ditficult  parts    of  the  chiaro-oscuro,  they  at 


b6Jl,  bfij^;  p^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ghin,  beneh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.    ph  =t 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,  -slon  =  shiin;  -tion,  -glon  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &e.  =  l!el,  d?L 
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least  excel  in  the  most  striking,  such  as  in 
light  confined  in  a  narrow  space,  night  illu- 
minated by  the  moon,  or  by  torches,  and  the 
light  of  a  smith's  forge.  The  Dutch  have  no 
rivals  in  landscape  painting,  considered  merely 
as  the  faithful  representation  of  a  particular 
scene.  Among  the  chief  master  painters  of 
this  school  are  Rembrandt,  Ruysdael,  the 
Teniers,  Ostade,  the  Breughels,  Vandemer, 
Berghem,  Both,  Bakhuyzen,  and  the  Van- 
derveldes.    (Weale.) 

0utch  scoop,  s.  A  box  shovel  suspended 
by  cords  from  a  tripod  and  used  for  irriga- 
tion. 

Dutch  tile,  s.  A  variegated  or  painted 
glazed  tilo  made  in  Holland,  and  formerly 
used  for  lining  their  capacious  fireplaces. 

Dutch  white,  s. 

Comm.  :  A  mixture  of  lead  carbonate  and 
barium  sulphate,  sold  as  a  white  pigment. 

*  d&tgh'-ess,  s.    [Duchess.] 

dut9h'-mg*  *'•  [Dutch,  v.]  The  process  of 
removing  the  membraneous  skin  from  the 
barrels  of  quills,  and  drying  up  the  vascular 
membrane  in  the  interior.  The  quills  are 
heated  by  plunging  in  hot  sand,  and  then 
scraped  to  remove  the  skin.  The  heat  shrivels 
the  interior  membrane  and  dissipates  the  oily 
matter,  rendering  them  transparent. 

Dutfh'-man,  s.    [Eng,  Dutch,  and  vmn.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Originally,  and  till  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  German. 

"At  the  same  time  began  the  Teutonic  Order,  con- 
sisting only  of  Xiutchmen,  well  descended."— i^iZer; 
Jioli/  War,  bk,  iL,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Holland. 

II.  Carp. :  A  playful  name  for  a  block  or 
wedge  of  wood  driven  into  a  gap  to  hide  the 
fault  of  a  badly-made  joint. 

H  Flying  Dutchman :  [Flying  Dutchman.] 

Dutchman's  laudanum,  s. 

Phar.  :  A  tincture  of  the  flowers  of  Passi- 
flora  rubra  infused  in  spirit.  It  is  used  in 
Jamaica  as  a  safe  narcotic.    (Browne.) 

Dutchman's  pipe,  a. 

Bot. :  Aristolochia  sipho,  from  the  shape  of 
the  flowers.     {Amer.) 

*  dut9h'-y,  s.    [DucHv.] 

*  dutchy-court,  s.    [Duchy-court.] 
*du'-tee,  s.    [Duty.] 

du'-te-OUS,  a.     [Eng.  duty;  -ous.] 

1.  Performing  one's  duty;  obedient  to  au- 
thority. 

"  Nine-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
"Waited  duteous  on  tbeiu  all." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  AfinstreZ,  i.  U. 

2.  Obsequious,  obedient,  dutiful,  in  either  a 
good  or  a  bad  sense. 

"Be  but  duteous,  and  true  preferment  shall  tender 
,  itself  to  thee." — Shakesp. :  Cffinbeline,  iii.  5. 

*  3.  Enjoined  by  duty  or  by  the  relation  of 
one  to  another. 

"  With  mine  own  hand  I  give  away  my  crown,  .  .  . 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duteous  oaths." 
Shakesp. :  Richard  IT.,  iv.  1, 

du'-te-oiis-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  duteous  ;  -ly.'\ 
In  a  duteous,  dutiful,  or  obedient  manner. 

'■  Once  every  day  he  tluffously  reimired 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  the  sluniberiiiK  babe." 

Wordstoorth  :  Excursion,  bk,  vii. 

'^  du -te-ous-ness,    "^  du-ti-ous-ness,   s. 

[Bug.  duteous;  -ness.']  The  quality  of  being 
duteous  or  dutiful ;  obedience. 

"  If  piety  goes  before,  whatever  dutiousness  or  obser- 
vance comea  afterward,  it  cannot  easily  be  amisii."  — 
Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iiu,  ch.  v. 

du'-ti-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  duty ;  -able.']  Liable 
to  the  imposition  of  a  duty  or  custom. 

"The  average  rates  were  incriiased,  until  they 
reached  nearly  fifty  i>er  cent  on  the  invoiced  value  of 
ail  dutiable  Bxticlss.— Edinburgh  Herald^  April,  1869, 
p.  52. 

du'-tied,  a.  [Eng.  duty;  -ed.'\  Subject  to 
duty  or  custom  ;  dutiable.     (American.) 

dut-i-ful,  a.     [Eng.  duty;  -/uZ(0.] 

1,  Careful  and  punctual  in  the  discharge  of 
one's  dutiesand  obligations ;  obedient,  respect- 
ful. 

"  The  moat  faithful  and  dutiful  of  subjects."— J/ac- 
aulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 


2.  Expressive  of  respect,  reverence,  or  a 
sense  of  duty ;  respectful,  reverential,  deferen- 
tial. 

•'  The  dutiful  language  and  ample  grants  of  his 
Parliament."— jWacawiay.-  Hist.Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

diit'-i-ful-ly,  (idv.  [Eng.  dutiful;  -ly.]  In  a 
dutiful,  respectful,  or  obedient  manner;  as 
becomes  one's  duty. 

"  He  dutifully  submitted,  but  did  not  aiTect  to 
deny  that  the  new  arrangement  wounded  his  feelings 
deeply."— jtfacauiay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

dut'-i-fiil-ness,  s.    [Eng.  dutiful;  -ness.'] 

1.  Obedience;  submission  to  just  authority  ; 
careful  attention  to  the  discharge  of  one's  duties 
or  obligations. 

"  Piety,  or  duti/ulness  to  parents,  was  a  most  popu- 
lar virtue  among  the  Romana."- Z)ri/den. 

2.  Respect,  reverence. 

"  It  is  a  strange  kind  of  civility,  and  an  evil  dutifuJ- 
ncss  in  friends  and  relatives,  to  suffer  him  to  perish.' 
—Taylor :  Holy  Living. 

du'-ty,  *  deu-te,  *  dew-tee,  *  due-te, ». 

[Formed  from  du£  with  suff.  -ty.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  A  debt  due. 


2.  That  which  is  due  or  ought  to  be  done  ; 
what  one  is  bound  morally  or  legally  to  do  or 
perform. 

3.  A  moral  or  legal  obligation, 

"Thepain  children  feel  from  any  necessity  of  nature, 
it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  relieve." — Locke. 

*  4.  That  which  is  due  or  owing  ;  one's  due 
or  deserts. 

"  Do  thy  duty  and  have  thy  duty," 

tfhakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv,  1. 

*  5.  Anactof  reverence,  respect,  or  homage. 
".Where  mortal  stars  .  ,  .  did  him  peculiar  duties." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  14. 

*  6-  Reverence,  respect,  piety. 

"  Were  my  worth  greater,  my  duty  would  show 
greater."— Sftatesp. .'  Rape  of  Lucrece.    (Dedia ) 

7.  Obedience  or  submission  due  to  parents, 
or  superiors  ;  loyalty. 

"  God's  party  will  appear  small,  and  the  king's  not 
greater  ;  it  bemg  not  probable,  that  those  should  have 
sense  of  duty  to  him  that  had  none  to  God,"— J/ore.' 
Decay  of  Piety. 

8.  Any  service,  business,  or  oflice.     [II.  3.] 

"Edmund  might,  in  the  common  phrase,  do  the 
duty  of  Thornton." — Miss  Austen:  Mansfield  Park,  ch. 
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9.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Comm. :  A  toll,  tax,  impost,  or  custom 
charged  by  any  government  upon  the  impor- 
tation, exportation,  or  consumption  of  goods, 

"  The  godly  must  pay  no  duties  to  him." — Macaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Mech.    [Duty  of  an  Engine.] 

3.  Mil. :  The  service,  occupation  or  work 
of  a  soldier  ;  the  various  acts  to  be  x>erfonned 
in  military  service. 

"  Otho,  as  often  as  Galba  supped  with  him,  used  to 
give  every  soldier  upon  duty  au  aureus." — Arbuthnot : 
On  Coins. 

4.  Mining: 

(1)  That  portion  of  ore  which  is  claimed  by 
the  owner  of  the  soil,  the  lord  of  the  mine, 

(2)  The  useful  work  actually  done  by  a 
steam-engine  pumping  water.  This  is  repre- 
sented, as  far  as  the  Cornish  engines  are  re- 
ported, by  the  number  of  pounds  lifted  one 
foot  high  by  the  consumption  of,  formerly, 
one  bushel  of  coals  of  94  lbs,  now  of  112  lbs. 
of  coal.     [Duty  of  an  Engine  } 

^  On  duty:  Assigned  or  appointed  to  the 
performance  of  some  iiarticular  act,  service, 
or  duty. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  duty 
and  ohligation  :  "All  rfu^i/ depends  upon  moral 
ohligation,  which  subsists  between  man  and 
man,  or  man  and  his  Maker  ;  in  this  abstract 
sense,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  duty  without 
a  previous  obligation,  and  where  there  is  an 
obligation  it  involves  a  duty ;  but  in  the  vulgar 
acceptation,  duty  is  applicable  to  the  conduct 
of  men  in  their  various  relations ;  obligation 
only  to  particular  circumstances  or  modes  of 
action :  we  have  duties  to  perform  as  parents 
and  children,  as  husbands  and  wives,  as 
rulers  and  subjects,  as  neighbours  and  citizens : 
the  debtor  is  under  an  obligation  to  discharge 
a  debt;  and  he  who  has  promised  is  rmder  an 
obligation  to  fulfil  his  promise ;  a  conscientious 
man,  therefore,  never  loses  sight  of  the  obli- 
gations which  he  has  at  difi'erent  times  to  dis- 
charge. The  duty  is  not  so  peremptory  as 
the  obligation  ;  the  obligation  is  not  so  lasting 


as  the  duty :  our  aff"ections  impel  us  to  the 
discharge  oi  duty ;  interest  or  necessity  impels 
us  to  the  discharge  of  an  obligation;  it  may, 
therefore,  sometimes  happen  that  the  man 
whom  a  sense  of  duty  cannot  actuate  to  do 
that  which  is  right,  will  not  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  obligation  under  which  he  has  laid 
himself."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

duty-f^ee,  a.  Not  liable  to  duty,  tax,  or 
custom. 

duty  of  an  engine.  The  term  wa& 
first  explained  in  a  definite  and  precise  man- 
ner by  Davies  Gilbert,  President  of  the  Koyal 
Society,  in  a  paper  read  before  that  body  in 
1827.  "  The  criterion  of  the  efficiency  of  ordi- 
nary machines  is  force,  nmltiplied  by  the: 
space  through  which  it  acts  ;  the  efiect  which 
they  produce,  measured  in  the  same  way,  has 
been  denominated  riiii?/,  a  term  first  introduced 
by  Mr.  "Watt  in  ascertaining  the  comparative 
merit  of  steam-engines,  when  he  assumed  one 
pound  raised  one  foot  high,  for  what  has  been 
called  in  other  countries  the  dynamic  unit ; 
and  by  this  criterion  one  bushel  of  coal  has 
been  found  to  perform  a  duty  of  thirty,  forty, 
and  even  fifty  millions."  This  has  been  more 
than  doubled  since  the  writing  of  the  paper  oi 
Mr.  Gilbert.  The  duty  is  not  an  expression 
of  the  work  done,  as  this  would  include  the 
power  to  overcome  friction  and  other  resist- 
ances, but  is  the  actual  useful  effect,  expressed 
in  pounds  weight,  of  water  actually  raised. 

du-um'-vir  (pi.  du-iun'-vir-i,  or  du-um  - 
virs),  ».  [Lat.,  from  duo  =  two,  and  vir  =.  a 
man,] 

Jtom.  Antiq. :  One  of  two  officers  or  magis- 
trates appointed  to  cany  out  jointly  the 
duties  of  any  public  office. 

*du-uni'~vir-a-5S^,  ^.  [Eng.  duumvir;  -acy.1 
The  same  as  Duumvirate  (q.v.),] 

"That  they  may  rule  in  their  duumviracy." — 
Qauden  :  Tears  qf  the  Church,  p,  438. 

du-um'-vir-al,  a.  [Lat.  duumviralis,  from 
duumvir.]  O'f  or  pertaining  to  the  duumviri 
or  their  oflice, 

du-um'-inur-ate,  s.  [T^at.  duuviviratus,  from 
duumvir.] 

1.  The  association  of  two  officers  or  magis- 
trates in  the  carrying  out  of  any  public  duties  ;. 
a  government  of  two. 

2.  The  period  dm-ing  which  duumviri  were 
in  office. 

du-um'-vir-ijS.    [Xat.,  pi.  of  duumvir  (q. v.).  ]| 

dtix'-ite,  s.  [For  first  member  of  etym.  see 
def. ;  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).]  A. 
resin  occurring  in  a  small  layer  25  to  75  mm. 
thick,  on  the  lignite  of  Dux  in  Bohemia- 
(Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

D-valve,  s.     [So  called  from  its  shape  ] 

Mach.  :  A  species  of  slide-valve,  employee? 
chiefly  in  the  steam-engine,  and  adapted  to- 
bring  each  steam-port  alternately  in  communi- 
cation with  the  steam  and  exhaust  respec- 
tively. 

dwale  (1),  *  duale,  *dwole,  s.  [A.  8.  dwalc- 
=  an  error,  stupefaction  ;  cogn,  with  Dan- 
dvale  =  a  trance,  stupor ;  dvale-duk  =  a  sopo- 
rific; Icel.  dvoly  dvali;  O.  H.  Ger.  dwala  = 
delay.]  [Dull.] 
*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Deceit,  fraud,  trickery. 

"  The  godds  lamb  than  clenge  sale 
This  wreched  werld  fra  sinful  du^le." 

Cursor  Mundi,  12,840. 

2.  A  heretic,  an  apostate. 

"  Quhn  lucifer,  that  deuel  dwale 
Brogte  mankiude  in  sinne  and  bale." 

Genesis  &  Exodus,  2G'- 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"Dwalc,  herbe.  MoreUa  soinpnifera  vel  'TfioreUo: 
mortifcra."~Promjit.  Parv. 

i.  A  potion  or  draught  causing  stupefaction. 

"  Nedeth  hem  no  dioale."    Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  4,168, 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  :  (1)  Atropa  belladonna,  (2)  Common 
Nightshade,  Sohxnum  dulcamara. 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  Sable  (q.v.). 

deadly-dwale,  s. 

Bot. :  Atropa  belladowna.  (Britten  £  HoUand.") 

^  dwale  (2),  s.    [Dole,  Dule.] 
1.  Grief,  complaint. 

"Listen,  and  don  a-wei  that  dwale." 

Genesis  A  Exodus,  1,220. 


f&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  irhat,  ^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  aire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pfit» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe  =  e,     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


dwam— dweoleth 
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2.  Strife,  contest. 

"  lotro  litjtnede  moyses  tale 
Of  lilm  aiiil  ptaaraon  the  dwalr." 

Geneeig  &  £xodias,  3,404. 

dwam,  s.     [DwALM.]     A  qualm,  a  swoon,  a 
faint ;  a  sudden  fit  of  sickness. 

"Hewasbutiuakiudof  dwnm." — Scott :  Antiquary, 
cli,  viii. 

dw^ing,   d.     [Dut.  d/wi)igen  =  to  compel,  to 
force.] 

1.  A  large  iron  bar-wrench  used  to  tighten 
nute  on  bolts. 

2.  A  crow-bar  used  by  masons. 

3.  A  strut  inserted  between  the  joists  of  a 
floor  to  stiffen  and  strengthen  them.    (Scotch.) 

dwarf,  *^dwarfe,  ^dwergh,  ^dwerffe, 

*  dwerowe,     *  dwerwH,      *  dwerk, 

*  duerwe,  *  dnrwe,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  dweorg, 
dweorh,  dwerg;  cogn.  with  Dut.  dwerg;  Icel. 
dvergr ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  dve.rg ;  M.  H.  Ger.  twerc, 
qiierch  ;  Get.  zwerg  (Skeat.).'] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  human  being  much  below  the  ordinary 
size  of  man. 

"  Durwea  .  .  .  none  so  high 
So  the  leynthe  of  an  elve." 

Atisaunder,  6,266. 

2.  An  animal  or  plant  much  below  the 
natural  or  ordinary  size. 

"In  a  dellc&te  plautation  of  trees,  all  well  grown, 
lair,  and  smooth,  one  dw/trf  was  knotty  and  crooked, 
and  the  rest  had  it  in  derision.  "—L'Estrangn. 

*  3.  An  attendanton  a  lady  or  knight ;  a  page 
"  The  champion  stout 
Eftsoones  dismounted  from  his  coursor  lirave, 
And  to  thu  dwarf  awhile  his  needless  spear  be  gave." 
tipenscr:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  11. 

4.  Anything  insignificant  in  size  in  compa- 
rison with  otliers. 

"  To  see  the  trees,  which  I  had  thought  so  tall, 
Meredwar/*."  Wordsworth:  Sonnetg. 

^  Dwarf  is  largely  used  in  composition, 
especially  in  reference  to  plants,  to  express 
comparative  smallness  or  lowness. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Below  the  ordinary  or  natural 
size. 

2.  Bot.  :  Applied  to  fruit  trees  whose 
branches  start  out  from  close  to  the  ground, 
as  distinguished  from  standards  whose  stocks 
are  several  feet  in  height. 

"  Saw  off  the  stock  in  a  smooth  place  ;  and  for  dwarf 
trees,  graft  them  within  four  fingers  of  the  firound."— 
J/ortlmer :  Jluabtindry. 

dwarf-bay,  5. 

Bot. :  (1)  Daphne  mezereum,  (2)  Daphne 
Laureola.    {Britten  &  Holland.) 

dwarf-cornel,  &. 

Bot. :  A  common  modern  book-name  for 
Cornus  s^iecica.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

dwarf-elder,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Sambvcue  ebulus,  (2)  Mgopodium 
yodagraria.    (Britten  tS:  Holland.) 

dwarf-grass-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  liliaceous  plant,  Xanthorrhcea  hu- 
milL%  found  in  Tasmania.  The  base  of  the 
leaves  is  eatable. 

dwarf-honeysuckle,  s. 

Bot. :  Cormis  siiecica.    (Britten  &  Hollaiid.) 

dwarf-male,  s. 

Bot. :  The  antheridium  of  tlie  algal  group 
CEdogonieiK. 

dwarf-mallow,  s. 

Bot. :  Malvarotundifolia.  (Br itten&  Holland.) 

dwarf -palm,  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  A  genuine  palm,  ChamiBrops  humills. 

2.  Opuntia  vulgaris.  In  this  second  case 
Dwarf-palm  is  quite  a  misnomer,  the  plant 
being  a  cactus. 

dwarf-rafter,  s. 

Carp. :  Little  jack ;  a  short  rafter  in  the  hip 
of  a  roof. 

dwarf-wall,  s.  A  low  wall  serving  to 
surround  an  enclosure ;  such  a  wall  as  that  on 
which  iron-railing  is  commonly  set. 

dwarf,  v.t.  &  i.    [Dwarf,  s,] 
A.  Tra-nsitive : 

1 1.  Lit. :  To  make  dwarfish  or  small  in  size ; 
to  stunt. 


"It  is  reported  that  a  good  fitrong  canvas,  spread 
over  a  tree  grafted  low,  soon  aiter  it  putteth  forth, 
will  dwaTf  it,  and  make  it  spread."— Jffacon  ;  Natural 
BUtonf. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  make  to  appear  small  by  comparison ; 
to  cause  to  look  less  than  reality. 

■'  The  larger  love 
That  dwarfs  the  petty  love  of  one  to  one." 

Tennyson :  Vivien,  341,  342. 

2.  To  hinder  from  growing  or  spreading  to 
the  natm-al  size  or  extent ;  to  hinder  or  pre- 
vent the  development  of. 

"The  national  character  of  the  Scotch  was  in  the 
seventeenth  century  dwarfed  and  mutilated."  — 
Buckie. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  become  less  or  stunted ; 
to  be  dwarfed. 

"  Aa  it  grew  it  dwarfed." — Buckle, 
dwarfed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dwarf,  v.} 

dwarf '-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dwarf,  v.] 
A.*&  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  dwarfish  or  stunted  ; 
the  act  of  hindering  or  stopping  the  full  de- 
velopment of. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  dwarfed,  stunted, 
or  hindered  from  full  development. 

dw^rf'-ilSll,  a.     [Eng.  dwarf;  -ish.] 

1.  Lit. :  Below  the  natiu-al  or  ordinary  size; 
stunted  like  a  dwarf. 

"  Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  li.  31. 

2.  Fig.  :  Petty,  insignificant. 

"This  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  arms." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  t.  2. 

*  dwarf '-ish-lS?,  adv.     [Eng.  dwarfish;  -ly.'\ 

Like  a  dwarf. 

*  dwarf '-isll-nSss,  s.    [Eng.  dwarfish  ;  -ness.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  dwarfish ;  diminu- 

tiveness  of  stature. 

"  'Tis  no  wonder  that  science  hath  not  outgrown  the 
dwarfiahness  of  its  pristine  stature,  and  that  the 
intellectual  world  ia  such  a  microcosm."  —  GlanviU: 
Scepsis  Scientijlca. 

'^  dwarf '-Ung.  s.  fEng.  dwarf;  dim.  sufi". 
-ling.'i  A  little  dwarf;  a  creature  of  very 
diminutive  size. 


*dwar'-fy,  a.  [Eng.  dwarf;  -y.]  Like  a 
dwarf,  dwarfish,  stunted  or  diminutive  in 
stature. 

"  Though  I  am  sgulnt-eyed.  lame,  bald,  dwarf y,  &c., 
yet  these  deformities  are  toya."~Waterltouse  :  Apology 
for  Learning  (1663),  p.  65. 

*  dw£inl,  *  dwele,  v.i.  [A.S.  dweUm.] 
[Dwale  (1),  5.]  To  be  delirious  ;  to  be  in  a 
stupor  or  unconscious. 

"  Tlie  crndel  tumd  up  so  douD  on  ground 
That  the  child  lai  dweling."      Swan  Sages,  768. 

dway,  a.    [A  corruption  of  dwale  (?).] 

dway-berrles,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Atropa  Belladonna.    (Withering.) 

dwell,  *  duel,  ^  daelle,  *  dwellen,  v.i.  &  t. 
[A.S.  dwellan  =  to  retard,  to  delay,  to  mislead  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  dwalen  =  to  err :  Icel.  dvelja 
=  to  dwell,  to  delay ;  Sw.  dvdljas=  to  dwell ; 
Dan.  dvcele  =  to  linger ;  0.  H.  Ger.  iwaljan ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  ( u'e?;e7i= to  hinder,  to  delay  (Sfceaf)  1 
[Dwale  (1),  s.]  ^  v         /  j 

A,  Intransitive: 

^1.  To  go  wrong,  to  err,  to  wander,  to  go 
astray. 

"  jya  thi  bodes  noght  dweled  I." 

£arly  English  Pgalter ;  Ps.  cxviii.  lio. 

*2.  To  remain,  to  delay,  to  stay. 

"  If  Bohold  long  dveUe 
Alle  that  sothe  for  to  sayn." 

Legend  of  St.  Gregory,  609. 

3.  To  reside,  to  abide  in  a  place,  to  have  a 
habitation,  to  be  a  resident  or  inhabitant. 

"  They  gave  no  part  unto  the  Levites  in  the  land 
save  cities  to  dwell  in.  — Joshua  xiv.  4, 

4.  To  live  or  make  one's  abode  in  any  form 
of  habitation  ;  to  sojourn. 

"  Abraham  sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise  as  in  a 
strange  country,  ditfeKinj/  in  tabernacles."— ffefi.  ix.  9. 

*^  0.  To  abide,  to  remain,  to  continue  in  any 
state. 

"  y»"  ^?^^  °°*  ^®*^  **  ^"ch  a  bonil  for  me : 
1  n  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity," 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  .3. 

6.  To  have  one's  seat,  to  abide,  to  exist. 

"  Now  then  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that 
dwelleth  m  me,  —Romans  vii.  17. 


*7.  To  be  turned  or  attracted  towards;  t<J 
hang  upon. 


*  8.  To  depend  upon,  to  be  in  the  power  or 
control  of.    (Followed  by  in.) 

"  My  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwell." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii,  2. 

1"  To  dwell  on  or  %ipon : 

1.  To  continue  on  ;  to  spend  time  or  words, 
upon  ;  to  lengthen  out ;  to  dilate  upon. 

"  Upon  this  subject  the  inspired  poet  dwells  through 
the  whole  sequel  of  the  psalm." — Bp.  llorsley  :  Sermons^ 
vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

2.  To    stand  upon,  to    make  much  of,  to 

stick  to. 

"Fain  would  T  dwell  on  form." 
_^  Shakesp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  hang  upon  ;  to  fix  the  attention  closely 
on. 

"  They  stand  at  a  distance  dwelling  on  hia  looks," — 
Buckniinster. 

4.  To  dilate  upon  the  importance  of ;  to 
draw  especial  attention  to. 

*5.  To  depend  upon  ;  to  be  attached  to. 

"  What  great  danger  dwelU  upon  my  suit?" 

Shakesp.:  Vejiius  d;  Adonis,  ZOS, 

*  B.  Tra'nsitive : 

1.  To  inhabit,  to  sojourn,  or  abide  in. 

"  We  sometimes 
Who  d7oelt   this  wild,  constrained  by  want,  come 
fortli."  Milton  :  P.  R.,  i.  330,  331. 

2.  To  implant,  to  establish  as  an  inhabitant 
of. 

"  The  promise  of  the  Father,  who  shall  dwell 
His  spirit  within  them." 

JilUton :  P.  L.,  xii.  487,  488. 

*  dwell,  ^duelle,  s.     [Icel.  dvol.]    Delay. 

"  He  withoute  dueUe  this  dede  gan  wide  telli," 

Rindheart  Jesa,  1,07ft. 

"'*  dwelled,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [Dwell.] 

dwell'-er,  *dweU-are,  s.  [Eng.  dwell: 
-er.]  One  who  dwells  or  resides  in  any  place  ; 
an  inhabitant. 

"The  houses  being  keptup,  didof  necessity  enforce 
a  dweller;  and  the  proportion  of  land  for  occupation 
being  kept  up,  did  of  necessity  enforce  that  dweller 
not  to  be  beggar  or  cottager,  but  a  man  of  some  sub- 
stance."— Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

*  dwell'-er-ess,  *  dwell-er-esse,  s.    [Eng. 

dweller;  -ess.'\    A  female  inhabitant. 


dwell'-mg.    *  duell-ing,     *  duell-yng» 

*  dwell-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.     [Dwell,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  delaying  ;  delay. 

"  Thennes  hy  wenten  vfithoMitn  duelling." 

Alisaunder,  .'i.SOS, 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  living  or  sojourning  ia 
any  place ;  residence. 

3.  A  place  in  which  to  dwell ;  a  habitation. 


4.  Continuance  ;  state  of  life. 


dwelling-house,  s.  A  house  in  whicl* 
persons  can  live ;  specif  a  private  house,  ia 
contradistinction  to  a  house  of  business,  an 
office,  warehouse,  &e. 

"A  iwrson  ought  always  to  be  cited  at  the  place  of 
his  dwelling-house,  which  he  has  in  respect  of  his  ha- 
bitation and  usual  residence ;  and  not  at  the  house- 
which  he  has  in  re8i>ect  of  hie  estate,  or  the  place  oi 
hi3'biTth."—Ayliffe :  Parergun. 

dwelling-place,  *  dwellynge-place, 

s.    Any  place  in  which  persous  can  dwell ;  a. 
place  of  residence. 

"  Oh  ]  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling-place." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv,  177. 

^  dwel-slng,  ^duel-singe,  s.  [Dwale  (i),  s. 
DwEOLE.]    Falsehood,  lying,  deceit. 

"If  tbou  doutest  in  enie  poyiit  that  this  beo  duelsinge 
Ajidnogbtsoththatich telle nou."   St.  Swithin,  105. 

^d^wel'-ster,  s.  [Eng.  dwell,  and  fem.  suff. 
-sier  (q.v.).]  A  female  dweller  or  inhabitant. 
(Trench :  Eng.  Past  &  Present,  p.  112.) 

*,dweole,   *dwele,  *  dwelle,    s.      [A.S. 
gedweola=  error.]    Deceit,  falseness,  unreality, 
emptiness,  foolishness.     [Dwale  (1),  5.3 
"Prude  and  faire  wede, 
Al  that  is  dweole  wel  i  seo." 

Old  Eng.  MUceU.,  p.  160k 

*dweol-eth,  ""dweoluhthe,  s.  [Goth.diyaM- 
tha.]    Foolishness,  folly. 

"  Heo  was  igon  a  dweoleth."— Ancrcn  Riwle,  p.  224. 


b^l,  \>S^i  p^t,  ji$^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun 


9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  f. 
:  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -cions,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  d^ 
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dweomercrSBft— dyer 


*  df^eoni  -  er  -  crsett,  s.  [A.S.  dwimor, 
d/WBomor,  and  crceft.]    Divination,  magic. 

'•  Peluz  hit  wiste  juiau  thui-gh  his  dweomercrc^t. " 
Layamon,  iii.  230. 

*dweom-er-lak,  ^  dweomelace,  *demer- 
layke,  *  demorlayket  s.  [A.S.  dwivwr, 
diveoDwr  ;  suff.  -laic]     Magic. 

"  Devinores  of  demorlaykes  that  dreniea  cowtlie  rede," 
Ear.  £ng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  1.578. 

*d-werf»  "^dwerffe.  *  dwergh,  *dwerk, 

s.     [Dwarf.] 

dwin'-dle,  v.i,  &L   [A.S.  dwinan;  Icel.  dvina; 
S\v.  tvina.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  shrink,  to  lose  bulk,  to  diminish,  to 
become  less  gradually. 

"  Come  back  !  ye  friendships  long  departed  1 
That  like  o'erflowing  streamleti  started. 
And  now  are  dwindled  one  by  one." 

Longfellow ;  Qolden  Legend,  i. 

2.  To  degenerate,  to  sink. 

"Jn  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here." 

Goldsmith :  Traveller. 

3.  To  pine  away,  to  wear  away,  to  lose 
strength,  to  fade  away. 

"  Weaxy  aev'Duights  nine  times  nine, 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak  and  pine." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  1.  3. 

4.  To  become  diminished  or  decreased  in 
number  by  gradual  falling  away  or  desertion  ; 
to  be  reduced. 

"  Under  Greenvil,  there  were  only  five  hundredlfoot 
and  three  hundred  horse  left ;  the  rest  were  dmindled 
away." — Clarendon. 

5.  To  fade  away  ;  to  disappear  or  vanish  by 
degrees;  as.  All  his  expectations  have  dwiiidZed 
away. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  make  less ;  to  cause  to 
dwindle  away. 

*dwm'-dle,  s.  [Dwindle,  v.]  The  act, 
state,  or  process  of  dwindling  away ;  degenera- 
tion. 

"  Growing  every  day  greater  in  the  d/windle  of  pos- 
^Tity."  -Jolmson :  Life  of  Milton. 

dwin'-dled  (died  as  deld),  pa.  'gar.  or  a. 
[Dwindle,  v.] 

dwin'-dling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Dwindle,  v.] 
A,  &'R,  As  pr.  par.  <&  partidp.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C,  As  suhst. :  The  act,  state,  or  process  of 

becoming  less  or  fading  away. 

^dwine,  *^dwyiie,  *d-wynyn,  v.i.  [A.S. 
dwinan.]  To  dwindle,  pine,  or  fade  away. 
[Dwindle,  v.] 

"  AIs  grete  stormea  dose  a  Sovi  to  du^ne" 

Sampole :  Pricke  of  Conscience,  708. 

*  dwined,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dwine.  ] 

dwin'-ing,  pr.  par.,  u,.,  &  s.    [Dwine.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  db  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Declining  in  health. 

dy'-S.d,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  Svd<;  (duas),  genit.  Suafio? 
{duados)  —  the  number  two.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Two  units  treated  as  one  ; 
a  pair,  a  couple. 

"  A  point  answers  to  a  monad,  and  a  line  to  a  dyad, 
ajid  a  aaperficies  to  a  triad,"— Godworift;  Intell. 
Si/item,  p.  37C. 

2.  Chem.  :  An  element  or  radical  which  can 
directly  unite  with,  or  replace,  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  or  other  monatomie 
element  or  monad  radical.     [Diatomic] 

B.  As  adj. :  Dyadic  (q.v.). 

*dy-3d'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  SuafitKos  (duadilcos),  from 
fiuai  (duo)  =  two.]  Peitaining  to  the  number 
two ;  consisting  of  two  parts  or  elements. 

dyadic  arithmetic,  5.  A  system  of 
notation  in  which  only  two  figures— viz.,  1 
a,nd  0 — are  used  ;  thus  2  is  represented  by  10, 
3  by  11,  4  by  100,  9  by  1001,  &c. 

■\  dy'-Ss,  s.  [Gr.  6va9  (duas)  =  the  number  two. 
Geol.  :  A  terra  proposed  by  M.  Marcon  for 
the  Permian  formation.  What  was  formerly 
called  the  "  New  Red  Sandstone"  was  divided 
into  two  distinct  formations,  the  Trias  and  the 
Permian  —  the  former  mesozoic,  the  latter 
palseozoic.  The  jiame  Dyas,  proposed  for  the 
Permian,  was  designed  to  correspond  in  sound 
and  in  etymology  to  the  name  Trias,  for  the 
more  recent  formation.  The  term  Dyas  im- 
plied that  the  rocks  so  called  were  naturally 
divided  into  two  series.    Three,  however,  are 


now  admitted,  as  by  Lyell  in  his  Students' 
Elements  of  Geology — an  Upper,  a  Middle,  and 
a  Lower  Permian. 

Dyaus,  s.    [Sansc] 

Hind.  Myth.  :  A  divinity  of  the  Vedas,  the 
god  of  the  sky,  and  hence  of  rain.  The  name 
is  the  same  as  the  Greek  Zevs  (Zeus),  and  Latin 
Jupiter  =  Greek  Zeus  iraTqp  (Zeus  pater)  = 
Father  Xeus. 

*'  dye  (1),  v.i.    [Die.] 

dye  (2),  *deye^  *dyyn,  v.t.  &  i.     [A.S. 
dedgan,  from  deag,  deah  =  colour,  dye.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  stain,  to  colour;  to  give  a  new  and 
more  or  less  permanent  colour  or  tint  to. 

"  And  rams'  skins  dyed  red."— SmtZ.  xxv.  6, 

2.  To  stain  or  colour  in  any  way. 

"  Enough  of  Greeks  shall  dye  thy  spear  with  gore, 
But  thou  and  Diomed  be  foes  no  more." 

Pope  :  Homer's  Iliad,  v£  284. 

*  3.  To  pervade,  to  affect. 

"  The  BUote  amelle  strong  so  wide 
That  it  dide  alle  the  place  aboute." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  1,7CH 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  practise  or  peiform  the  operation  of 
dyeing ;  to  follow  the  trade  or  business  of  a 
dyer. 

"  Suche  [colours]  as  men  deye  with  or  painte." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,087. 

2.  To  take  a  colour  in  the  process  of  dyeing ; 
as,  A  cloth  dyes  well. 

^*To  dye  scarlet :  To  drink  deep  till  the  face 
becomes  scarlet. 

"  They  call  drinkingdeep,rf2/CT7ifl'ficoriet"—iS7iaftesp..' 
ISenry  ir..  ii.  4. 

dye  (1),  s.    [A.S.  deAg,  deah  =  colour,  hue.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  colouring  liquor ;  a  stain,  a  colour. 

(2)  A  colour,  a  tinge. 

"  With  like  confusion  different  nations  fly. 
Of  various  habit,  and  of  various  dye." 

Pope  :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  ilL  88,  84. 

2.  Fig.  :  Quality,  character,  grain, 

"A  wise  and  good  ruler  may  act  think  it  right  to 
sanction  this  weakness ;  but  he  will  generally  connive 
at  it,  or  punish  it  very  tenderly.  In  no  case  will  he 
treat  it  as  a  crime  of  the  blackest  dye."^Macaulay  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

n.  Dyeing:  Dyes  are  organic  and  inorganic. 
The  former  are  vegetable,  except  cochineal, 
sepia,  and  the  purple  of  the  murex.  Most  of 
the  vegetable  colours  do  not  exist  naturally 
in  plants,  but  are  obtained  by  subjecting 
vegetable  substances  to  special  chemical  treat- 
ment ;  as  in  the  case  of  garancine,  obtained 
from  madder. 

dye-house,  s.  A  house  or  building  in 
which  the  operation  or  process  of  dyeing  is 
carried  on. 

"We  also  learned  in  the  dye-Jiouses  that  cloth 
being  dyed  blue  with  woad.  Is  afterwards  by  the  yellow 
decoction  of  woud-wax  or  woad-wax  dyed  mto  a  green 
colour." — Boyle  :  Works,  L  740. 

dye-kettle,  s. 

Hat-nmking :  The  vat  of  dyeing  liquid  in 
which  hats  are  dipped  in  order  to  colour  them. 

dye-stufi;  s.  The  materiEls  used  in  the 
operation  of  dyeing. 

dye-vat,  s.  A  beck  or  tui)  in  which  goods 
in  piece  or  otherwise  are  saturated  with  a  dye 
or  a  mordant  in  solution, 

dye-wood,  s.  Any  kind  of  wood  from 
which  a  dye  is  extracted. 

"Here  are  dye-woods,  as  fu£tlck,  &c," — Dampier: 
Voyages  (an.  1699|. 

Dye-wood  mitter :  A  machine  for  shaving 
wood  into  small  chips ;  usually  has  a  revolver- 
cutter,  and  resembles  a  rotary  planer,  except 
that  it  reduces  the  whole  body  of  the  log  to 
chip.  The  rotating  drum  has  adjustable 
serrated  cutters.  The  wood  is  fed  on  an  in- 
clined slide,  and  propelled  by  a  to'othed  fol- 
lower, actuated  by  a  spur-wheel  and  rack. 
(Knight.) 

*dye  (2),  s.    [Die,  s.]    Lot,  chance,  fortune. 

dyed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dye,  v.] 

*dy'e-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  u,.,  &  s.    [Die,  v.] 

dy'e-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.    [Dye,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  suhst.  :  The  art  of  dyeing  consists  in 
impregnating  fibre,  in  the  state  of  cloth  or 
otherwise,  with  colouring  substances.  Fibrous 
materials  differ  in  their  relative  disposition  to 
take  colour.  Their  disposition  to  absorb  and 
retain  colour  is  in  the  following  order,  begin- 
ning with  the  one  which  has  the  greatest 
attraction  for  colour  :  Wool,  silk,  cotton,  flax, 
and  hemp.  'Woollen  goods  dyed  before  weav- 
ing are  called  wool-dyed  ;  if  after  weaving, 
piece-dyed.  Dye  colours  are  substantive  or 
adjective.  The  former  act  directly,  imparting 
their  tints  by  simple  immersion  in  their  infu- 
sions or  decoctions  ;  the  latter,  which  are  the 
more  numerous,  intermediately,requiringfixing 
or  sti'iking.  The  intermediate  substances  are 
called  mordants.  The  mordant  is  first  applied, 
and  causes  the  dye  which  follows  to  adhere  to 
the  fibre,  often  singularly  affecting  its  tint. 
Thus,  cotton  dipped  in  a  solution  of  copperas 
(mordant)  and  then  in  a  solution  of  logwood 
(dye)  becomes  black.  If  a  solution  of  tin 
(mordant)  be  substituted  for  the  salt  of  iron, 
the  tint  imparted  by  the  logwood  will  be 
violet.  Mordants  were  used  in  China  and 
India  from  very  distant  periods,  and  are  de- 
scribed by  Pliny.  [Calico-priwtinq,]  The 
invention  of  dyeing  is  attributed  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians. Solomon  (b.c.  1000)  sent  to  Hiram 
of  Tyre  for  a  man  "  cunning  to  work  in  .  . 
purple  and  crimson  and  blue."  Ezekiel  speaks, 
in  his  burden  of  Tyre,  of  the  "blue and  purjale 
from  the  isles  of  Elisha,"  which  may  mean  the 
Peloponnesus  and  adjacent  islands.  The  most 
celebrated  dye  of  antiquity  was  the  Tyi'ian 
purple,  derived  from  a  species  of  murex.  Pliny 
cites  two,  the  bucdnum  and  purpura.  A 
single  drop  of  fluid  was  obtained  from  a  sac 
in  the  throat  of  each  animal.  A  quantity  was 
heated  with  sea-salt,  ripened  by  exposure  for 
three  days,  diluted  with  five  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  kept  warm  for  six  days,  being  occa- 
sionally skimmed ;  then  clarified  and  applied 
as  a  dye  to  white  wool  previously  prepared  by 
the  action  of  lime-water  or  fucus.  The  wool 
was  first  plunged  into  the  purpura,  and  then 
into  the  bucdnum.  Sometimes  a  preliminary 
tint  was  given  with  coccus  (kermes).  The 
dye  and  dyed  goods  are  celebrated  in  the 
Hebrew  and  other  ancient  scriptures.  Prus- 
sian blue  was  discovered  by  Diesbach,  at 
Berlin,  1710 ;  aniline,  in  1826,  by  Unverdorben. 
In  1856  Perkin,  experimenting  with  aniline, 
tre.ated  it  with  bichromate  of  potassa,  and 
obtained  mauve.  Arsenic  tried  as  a  substi- 
tute for  bichromate  of  potassa  produced 
magenta ;  blue,  green,  violet,  and  other 
colours  were  subsequently  produced.  Hats 
(black)  are  dyed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  verdigris,  and  logwood,  at  a  temperature 
of  180°  F.  They  are  alternately  dipped  and 
aired,  the  process  being  repeated  perhaps  a 
dozen  times.  The  hats  are  all  on  thtn  blocks, 
and  a  suit  of  five  dozen  fills  a  crate,  which  is 
swung  from  a  crane,  and  thus  raised  and 
lowered  as  required.    (Knight.) 

dy'-er,   *dey-er,   *di-ere,  *dy-ere, 

*dyllgh-er,  s.  [Eng.  dye;  -er.]  One  whose 
occupation  or  business  is  the  dyeing  of  cloth, 
&c. 

"  Verdigrease  is  used  by  linen  dyer»  in  their  yellow 

and  greenish  coloun."— Sprat :   Hist.  Royal  Society, 

p.  288. 

dyer's-bath,  s.  The  dyeing  material  in 
the  vat  in  which  the  fabric  is  immersed. 

dyer's-broom,  s. 

Bot.  :  Genista  tinctoria.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

dyer's-greenwood,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  Dyer's-broom  (q.v.). 

dyer's-moss,  s. 

Bot.  .  Boccella  tinctoria ;  also  called  Archil 
(q.v.). 

dyer's-rocket,  s. 

Bot. :  Reseda  Luteola.    (Britten  &  HolUinxi.) 

dyer's-spirit,  s.  Nitro-muriate  of  tin, 
employed  as  a  mordant. 

dyer's-weed,   dyer's-greenweed,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  A  common  book-name  for  Genista  tinc- 
toria. 

2.  Reseda  Luteola,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  Mignonette.  It  is  culti- 
vated for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful  yellow  dye 
which  it  aff'ords. 

3.  Isati^  tinctoria.    (Britten  &  HoUaTid.) 


f&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  \Phat,  f^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p$t, 
M*.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sjhrian.     se,  oe^e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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dyer's-yellowweed,  s. 

Bot.  :  Reseda  Luteola.    (WUliering,  &c.) 

dy'e-Ster,  s.  [Eng.  dye,  and  auff,  -ster  (c[.v.).] 
A  dyer. 

"Swing  Jock  Porteous  to  a  dyester's  beam."— Scott; 
Ecari  qf  Midlothian,  ch.  xiL 

dye'-weed,  s.    [Eng,  dye,  and  weed] 

Bot.  :  Genista  tinctoria.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

dy'-Xng,  pr.  par.,  u..,  &  s.     [Die,  v.] 

A.  ^5  2>^.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -(4  s  adjeotive ; 

1.  About  to  die,  expiring,  at  the  point  of 
death. 

"  And  the  ruffians  twain  replied  again, 
'  By  a  dying  woman  to  pray,'  " 

Scott :  Sokeby,  v.  2?. 

^2.  Mortal,  destined  to  die,  perishable. 

3.  Done,  given,  or  uttered  before  death,  or 
at  the  point  of  death  :  as,  a  dying  wish,  dying 
words. 

4.  Used  by  or  for  a  dying  person. 

5.  Pei-taining  to  or  associated  with  death  : 
as,  the  dying  hour. 

6.  Coming  or  drawing  to  an  end ;  fading 
away. 

"  That  strain  again  !  it  had  a  dying  fall." 

ShaJcesp. :  Twelfth  Alight,  I,  1, 

7.  Perishing  in  any  way. 

"  Leaked  is  our  bark  and  we,  poor  mates, 
Stand  on  the  dying  deck." 

Shakesp.  :  TiTnon  qf  Athens,  iv.  2. 

C.  As  subst, :  The  act  or  state  of  expiring ; 
death,  decease. 

"  Death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying  then" 

Shakesp,  :  ^onTiet  146, 

dy'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dying;  -ly.]  In  an 
expiring  manner  :  as  one  dying. 

"  I  can  dyingly,  and  boldly,  say, 
I  know  not  your  dishonour." 
Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Love's  Pilgrimage,  It.  8. 

*  dy'-ing-neSS,  s.    [Eng.  dying;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  dying  ;  death, 
decease. 

2.  Languor,  faintness,  languishment. 

"'  Tenderness  becomes  me  best,  a  sort  of  dyingnesa." 
~Congreve :  Way  of  the  World,  iii.  5. 

dyke,^.    [Dike.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
X.  A  stone-wall  fence. 

"  The  mason-lads  that  built  the  lang  dyke." — ScoU  : 
Antiquary,  oh.  iv. 

2.  A  sea-wall. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Mining ;  A  bank  of  basalt  or  whin  by 
wMch  the  strata  or  lodes  are  frequently  di- 
vided. 

2.  Geol. :  [Dike,  s.]. 
dyke-reed,  dyke-reve,  s. 

Law  :  An  officer  who  has  charge  of  the 
dykes  and  drains  in  fenny  countries.  (Wliar- 
ton.) 

^dym-mond,  s.  [Dinmont.]  a  wether  of 
the  second  or  third  year.     (Scotch.) 

"That  Schir  Robert Crechtomie  sail  restore  xiiij»«  of 
yowia  &  wedderis,  &  vij"  of  gymraeris  &  dymmondin." 
—Act.  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1484,  p,  353. 

dy-nac-ti-nom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  Svvafj.Ls 
(dituamis)= power,  aKTt's  (aktis),  genit.  6.ktlvo<; 
(aktinos)=8i.  ray  or  beam,  and  fMerpov  (metron) 
=  a  measure.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
intensity  of  the  pliotogenic  rays  of  light,  and 
computing  the  power  of  object-glasses.    [Acti- 

NOMETER.] 

dy'-nam,  s.  [Fr.  dyname,  from  Gr.  SuVojxt? 
(duTtamis)  =  power.] 

Eng. :  A  term  used  to  express  a  unit  of 
work  equal  to  a  weight  of  one  pound  raised 
through  one  foot  of  space  in  one  second ;  a 
foot-pound.    [Dyne.] 

dy-nam'-e-ter,  s.  [Fr.  dyyiam^tre,  from  Gr. 
oui/a/^i?  (rf«n«mis)= power,  and  fxerpov  (Tnetron) 
=a  measiu-e.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
magnifying  power  of  a  telescope.  This  power 
is  the  ratio  of  the  solar  focal  distance  of  the 
object  glass  to  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye- 
piece considered  as  a  single  lens  ;  this  being 
the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the 
aperture  of  the  telescope  to  the  diameter  oi' 
ite  image  or  disc  formed  at  the  solar  focus, 
and  seen  through  the  eye-piece,  the  object  of 
the  instrument  is  to  measure  the  exact  dia- 
meter of  this  image,  which  can  be  either  pro- 


jected   on    mother-of-pearl  or   measured   by 
optical  means. 

dy-na-met'-ric,    dy-nar-met'-rf-cal,   a. 

[Fr.  dynametrigue.]   [Dynameteb.]   Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  dynameter. 

dy-nam-ic»  dy-nam'-i-cal,  a.  [Gr,  8v- 
vafitK6<;  (dunamikos),  from  Swajuis  (dutmmis) 
=  power.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  power,  strength, 
or  dynamics. 

"Its  immensity  ia  dynamic,  not  divine."— J.  ifar- 
tvneau. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  effect  of  the 
forces  or  moving  agencies  in  nature. 

"The  sources  of  those  great  deposits  of  dynamical 
eflBclency  which  are  laid  np  for  human  use  in  our  coal 

strata."— ffursc/ieJ.-  Astronomy  (1858),  §  399. 

dynamic-absorptioii,  s. 

J>lat.  Phil.  :  The  absorption  of  beat  when 
dynamic  chilling  (q.v.)  takes  place.  (Tyndall.) 

dynamical  electricity,  s.  Current  elec- 
tricity.   [Galvanism.] 

dynamic-chilling,  s. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  chill  or  cold  produced  when 
a  tube  full  of  gas  or  vapour  is  rapidly  ex- 
hausted. The  missing  heat  has  gone  to  pro- 
duce motion.    (Tyndall.) 

dynamic-energy,  s. 

Nat.  Phil  :  The  force  contained  in  a  moving 
body, 

dynamic-heating,  s. 

Nat.  Phil.  :  The  heat  imparted  to  the  par- 
ticles of  a  gas  when  the  latter  is  entering  an 
exhausted  tube.  It  is  produced  by  the  col- 
lision of  the  particles  against  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.    (Tyndall.) 

dynamic-radiation,  &. 

Nat.  Phil.  :  The  radiation  of  heat  when  the 
dynamic  heating  of  gas  takes  place.  [Dynamic 
HEATING.  ]    (Tyndall.) 

dynamic  theory,  s. 

Physics : 

t  1.  An  hypothesis  broached  by  Kant  that 
all  matter  originated  from  the  action  of  two 
mutually  antagonistic  forces — attraction  and 
repulsion.  All  the  predicates  of  these  two 
forces  are  attributed  by  Kant  to  motion. 

2.  (Of  heat) :  A  theory  or  hypothesis— that 
now  generally  accepted  as  the  correct  one— 
which  represents  a  heated  body  as  being 
simply  a  body  the  particles  of  which  are  in  a 
state  of  vibration.  This  vibratory  movement 
increases  as  the  body  is  still  more  heated,  and 
diminishes  proportionately  as  it  more  or  less 
rapidly  cools.  It  is  called  also  the  Mechanical 
theory  of  heat. 

dy-n3im'-5f-cal-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  dynamical; 
-ly.]  In  a  dynamical  manner ;  as  regards  dy- 
namics. 

"  A  straight  line,  dynam-ically  speaking,  ia  the  only 
path  wbich  can  be  pursued  by  a  body  absolutely  free. ' 
—Jferschel:  Astronomy  (1858),  §491. 

dy-n3m'-Xcs,  s.  pi.    [Dynamic,  a.] 

1.  Nat.  Phil.  :  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  action  of  force.  It  is  divided  into  two 
branches  :  Statics,  i.e.,  that  branch  which  in- 
vestigates the  action  of  force  in  causing  rest, 
or  preventing  change  of  motion ;  and  Kinetics, 
that  branch  which  deals  with  the  action  of 
force  in  producing  or  changing  motion.  Thfe 
whole  science  is  popularly  called  Mechanics, 
dynamics  being  restricted  to  the  branch 
properly  called  kinetics.  [Kinetics,  Me- 
chanics, Statics.] 

2.  Phil. :  The  moving  moral  as  well  as 
physical  forces  of  any  kind,  as  well  as  the 
laws  which  relate  to  them. 

3.  Music:  That  branch  of  musical  science 
which  treats  of  or  relates  to  the  force  of 
musical  sounds. 

U  Geological  dynamics :  The  branch  of  geo- 
logy which  treats  of  the  aqueous,  igneous,  or 
other  agencies  which  have  brought  about  the 
long  series  of  changes  culminating  in  the 
present  system  of  things. 

dy'-nam-i^m,  s.  [Gr.  S-uva/j-is  (dunaviis)  = 
power ;  Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  The  doctrine  of 
Leibnitz,  that  all  substance  involves  force. 

dy'-na-mit-ard,  s.  [Eng.  dynam,it(e) ;  -ard.] 
A  dynamiter  "(q.v.). 


"The  dynamitaTds  are  again  going  to  attempt  to 
wreck  buildings  in  London." — DaUy  Telegraph,  Jan. 


dy'-nam-ite,  s.  [Gr.  Sufa/xts  (dunamis)  = 
power,  force ;  Eng.  suff.  -iie.] 

Chem. :  An  explosive  compound  invented 
by  Nobel.  It  is  a  mixture  of  75  per  cent,  of 
nitro-glycerine  with  25  per  cent,  of  infusorial 
silica.  The  silica  renders  the  powder  less 
liable  to  explode  from  concussion.  This  is 
dynamite  proper,  but  dynamite  is  also  used 
as  a  generic  name  for  other  mixtures  of  nitro- 
glycerine :  as  colonial  powder,  which  is  gun- 
powder with  a  mixture  of  40  per  cent,  of 
nitro-glycerine  ;  dualine,  which  contains  30 
to  40  per  cent,  of  nitro-glycerine,  mixed  with 
sawdust  saturated  with  nitrate  of  potassia ; 
lithofracteur,  which  contains  35  per  cent,  of 
nitro-glycerine  mixed  with  silica,  and  a  gun- 
powder made  with  nitrate  of  baryta  and 
coal. 

dy'-na-mite,  v.t.    [Dynamite,  s.] 

1.  To  blow  up  or  destroy  by,  or  as  by, 
dynamite. 

2.  To  mine  or  charge  with  dynamite. 

dynamite-policy,  s.  The  policy  advo- 
cated by  the  extreme  section  of  American 
Fenians  and  Anarchists,  that  destruction  of 
property  and  life  by  means  of  dynamite  should 
be  resorted  to  in  order  to  secure  their  ends. 

dy'-na-mit-er,s.  [Eng.  dy')iamit(e);  -er.]  A 
supporter  of  the  dynamite -policy  (q.v.), 

"The  work  of  Irish  dynamiters." — Echo,  Nov.  6, 1S85. 

dy'-na-mit-if  m,  s.  [Eng.  dynamit(e)  ;  -ism.  ] 
The  use  of  explosives  as  a  means  of  securing 
political  ends  ;  any  scheme  or  theory  which 
involves  such  use  of  explosives. 

dy'-na-mos,  s.  [An  abbl-ev.  of  dynamo- 
electric  machine.]     [Dynam.] 

Mach. :  Strictly,  any  machine  of  which 
mechanical  motion  is  transformed  into  elec- 
tric current.  Such  a  term  would  be  thus 
applicable  to  all  magneto-electric  machines 
in  whicli  a  current  is  produced  in  coils  of 
wire  rotated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  mag- 
net. It  was,  however,  pointed  out  in  1867  by 
Siemens  and  Whcatstone  independently,  that 
by  reason  of  a  slight  amount  of  residual  mag- 
netism in  the  iron,  coils  rotated  in  the  field  of 
even  ordinary  soft  iron  electro-magnets,  pro- 
duce a  small  current,  which  if  passed  round 
the  field-magnets  rapidly  exalt  this  magnetism, 
until  the  full  power  of  the  machine  is  in  a  few 
seconds  developed.  To  this  class  of  machine, 
devoid  of  permanent  exciting  magnets,  the 
term  Dynamo,  or  Dynamo-electric,  machine  is 
now  by  usage  restricted. 

dynamo-electric  machine,  s.  [Dy- 
namo.] 

dy-na-mo-gen'-e-sis,  s.    [Dynamogeny.] 

dy-na-mo-gen'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  dynxtmogen^y)  ; 

-ic.] '  Pertaining  to  dynamogeny. 

dy-na-m6g'-en-3^,  dy-na-mo-gen'-e- 
sis,  s.  [Gr.  8vvatii<;  (dynavtis)  =  power,  and 
combining  fonn  -yevei.a  {-genela)  =  producing, 
or  Eng.  genesis.]  The  production  of  increased 
nervous  activity  ;  the  development  of  nerve- 
force.     {Br.  Brown-Siguard.) 

dy-na-mom'-e-ter,    dy-nom'-e-ter,    s. 

[Gr.  '^vvo.fi.Ls  (diiiKimis)  =  power,  and  fierpov 
(meiro)i)  =  a  measure.]  [Dynameter,]  A  power 
measurer.  Leroy's  dynamometer  is  a  spiral 
spring  in  a  cube.  Power  is  applied  to  con- 
dense the  spring,  and  the  pressure  indicated 
by  a  graduated  bar.  Regnier's  dynamometer 
consists  of  an  elliptic  spring  whose  collapse 
in  the  direction  of  its  minor  axis  is  made  to 
move  an  index-finger  on  graduated  arcs.  The 
Sector  dynamometer  is  made  of  a  bar  of  steel, 
bent  in  the  middle,  and  having  a  certain 
flexibility.  To  each  limb  is  attached  an  arc 
which  passes  through  a  slot  in  the  other  limb. 
Loops  at  the  ends  of  the  arcs  permit  the 
device  to  be  placed  between  the  power  and 
the  load,  so  that  the  limbs  are  drawn  toge- 
ther when  power  is  applied.  When  the 
problem  is  to  ascertain  the  force  transmitted 
through  a  revolving  shaft,  a  break  loaded 
with  known  weights  is  used. 

dy-na  -  mo  -  met-  ric,  dy-na-mo-met- 
ri-cal,  a.  [Eng.  dynaTnoneter ;  -ie,  -ical.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  dynamometer,  or  the 
measuring  offeree. 


b^l,  h^;  p^t,  jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion=shiin;  -tion«  -sion  =  zhiin,     -cious,  -tious.  -^sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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dynamometrical  brake,  s.  A  form 
of  Dynamometer  (q.v.).  Prouy's  friction- 
"brake  is  a  test  which  involves  the  loss  of 
power,  as  it  consists  in  opposing  a  frictional 
impediment  to  the  motion.  The  measure  is 
relative  as  compared  with  other  machines 
similarly  tested,  and  is  determined  liy  the 
power  evinced  to  resist  given  frictional  oppo- 
sition to  the  continuance  of  the  motion. 
Thompson's  friction-brake  dynamometer  lias 
been  contrived  for  estimating  the  amount  of 
power  transmitted  through  a  shaft  by  means 
of  clamping-blocks,  a  lever,  and  suspended 
weights.  The  requirement  of  a  perfect  dyna- 
mometer is  that  it  shall  not  be  itself  a  charge 
upon  the  power;  that  is,  that  by  its  interpo- 
sition the  expenditure  of  driving  force  required 
shall  not  be  sensibly  increased.  This  pro- 
perty belongs  to  all  that  class  in  which  the 
power  of  the  motor  acts  directly  with  all  its 
force  to  produce  flexure  in  springs,  while  the 
springs  by  their  effort  of  recoil  transmit  it 
imdirainished  to  the  machine.     (Knight.) 

*dy'-Il^St,  s.  [Gr.  Svvd<Tro^  (dunastes)  =  a. 
ruler.] 

1.  A  ruler,  a  chief,  a  prince. 

"The  ancient  family  of  Des  Ewss,  dynasts  ...  or 
lor^B  of  Keaaell."— A7itho?ij/ d  Wood. 

2.  A  dynasty,  a  government. 

*  dy-nSs'-ta,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Svva.(TTr)v 
(dunastes)  =^  a  ruler.]  A  tyrant,  a  despotic 
ruler. 

"  He  had  cutt  down  dt/nastas  or  proud  monEurcha." — 
MUton:  Tenure  of  Kings  &  Jifagistrates. 

dy-nSs'-teg,  s.  Gr.  Bvv6.<Trri<;  (diinast^)  =  a 
master,  or  ruler.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Dynastidae  (q.v.).  They  are 
the  largest  beetles  of  the  order,  and  come  from 
India,  South  America,  &c.  None  are  British. 
[Dynastid.e.] 

dyn-SB'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  Swaa-rtKOi;  (dunastikos), 
from  Svva<rreLa  (dunasteia)  —  a,  government.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dynasty  or  line  of  kings. 

dy-nas'-ti-dse,  s.  pl._  [Mod.  Lat.  dynastes  = 
Gr.  Svvdsrq^  (dunastes)  —  a  ruler,  a  master, 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -idw.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  lamellicorn  coleop- 
terous insects.  They  are  remarkably  power- 
ful, and  may  be  regarded  as  the  giants  of  the 
Coleoptera.  They  burrow  in  the  earth  and  in 
decaying  timber,  on  which  they  chiefly  feed. 
They  are  principally  natives  of  tropical  coun- 
tries. They  include  the  Atlas-beetle,  the 
Elephant-beetle,  the  Hercules-beetle,  &c. 

dy-n^'-ti-dazi,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dynastid{ai), 
and  Eng.  suff'.  -u/i.] 

Entom.. :  A  member  of  the  coleopterous 
family  Dynastid^  (<1-v.). 

dyn'-as-t^,  s.  [Gr.  Suraorcia  (dunasteia)  = 
lordsliip  ;  Svvd.<mi<;  (duna$tis)=a  lord  or  ruler  ; 
SvvafiaL  (dimaTnai)  =  to  be  strong  or  able; 
Ft,  dynastie.] 

*  1.  Government,  rule,  sovereignty. 

■*2.  A  kingdom,  a  separate  government. 

"Greece  waa  divided  into  several  dynanties,  which 
our  author  has  enumerated  under  their  respective 
princes.  "—Pope. 

3.  A  line,  race,  or  succession  of  sovereigns 
of  the  same  family  who  reign  over  a  particular 
country ;  also  the  period  during  which  a 
certain  family  reigns. 

"  Some  account  him  fahuloua.  hecauee  he  carries  up 
the  Egyptian  duiuuties  before  the  flood,  yea,  and  long 
before  the  creation."— ^dZe  .■  Origin  qf  Mankind, 

dyne,  s.  [For  etym.  see  ^.]  The  force  which, 
acting  upon  a  gramme  for  a  second,  generates 
a  velocity  of  a  centimetre  per  second.  It  is 
the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  force.  Or  it  may  be 
defined  as  the  force  which,  acting  upon  a 
gramme,  produces  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  ac- 
celeration. Or  again,  as  the  force  which, 
acting  upon  any  mass  for  one  second,  pro- 
duces the  C.  G.  8.  unit  of  momentum. 
(Everett:  C.  G.  S.  System,  of  Units  (1875),  ch.  iii., 
p.  12.) 

H  The  extract  which  follows  explains  at 
once  the  etymology,  the  origin,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  dyne. 

"As  regards  the  name  to  he  given  to  the 
0.  G.  S.  unit  of  force,  we  recommend  that  it 
be  a  derivative  of  the  Greek  SvvafiL';  (dunamis.) 
The  form  dynamy  ajipears  to  be  the  most  satis- 
factory to  etymologists.  Dynam  is  equally 
intelligible,  but  awkward  in  sound  to  English 
ears.      The    shorter  form  dyne,  though  not 
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fashioned  according  to  strict  rules  of  ety- 
mology, will  probably  be  generally  preferred 
in  this  country.  Bearing  in  mind  that  it  is 
desirable  to  construct  a  system  with  a  view 
to  its  becoming  international,  we  think  that 
the  termination  of  the  word  should  for  the 
present  remain  an  open  question.  But  we 
would  earnestly  request  that  whichever  form 
of  the  word  be  employed,  its  meaning  be 
strictly  limited  to  the  unit  of  force  of  the 
C.  G.'S.  system— that  is  to  say,  the  force 
which,  acting  upon  a  gramme  of  matter  for  a 
second,  generates  a  velocity  of  a  centimetre 
per  second."  (First  Report  of  the  Com.  of  Brit. 
Assoc,  for  the  SeUcti-on  &  Nomenclature  of  Dy- 
namical &  Electrical  Units,  1873).     [Dynam.] 

"The  dyne  is  ahout  1'02  times  the  weight  of  a  milli- 
gramme at  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface."— Br/(, 
Assoc.  Report  (1873t,  p.  224- 

dy  -  OX*- y  -  lite,   s.    [Ger.  dioxylith ;  Gr.  Buo 
(duo)  =  two  ;  o$v<;  (oxtis)  =  sharp    .    .        and 
kido^  (lithos)  =  stone.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Lanarkite  (q.v.). 

dys-,  pref.  [Gr.  5us  (dus)  =  ill,  bad;  cogn.  with 
Sansc.  dits-,  dur- ;  Goth,  t^is-,  tuz- ;  0.  H.  Ger. 
zur- ;  Ger.  2er-.]  An  inseparable  prefix,  denot- 
ing, ill,  bad,  unlucky,  hard,  .fcc. 

dys-ses-thes'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  5us  (dus)  =  ill,  (fee, 
and  aio-^Tjo-t?  (aisthesis)  =  perception  ;  aXirda- 
vofxai  (aisthanomai)  =  to  perceive.] 

Path.  :  Insensibility,  impaired  feeling  or 
sensitiveness. 

dys-as'-tCT,  s.  [Gr.  Su?  (dus)  =  bad,  ill,  and 
ao-njp  (aster)  =  a  star.] 

PaUeont.  :  A  genus  of  irregular  Echinoids, 
the  type  of  the  family  Dysasterid^  (q-v.). 

dys-as-ter'-i-daB,  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat.  dysaster, 
and  Lat.  fem.  adj.  pi.  sufT.  -idee.] 

Paloiont.  :  A  family  of  irregular  Echinoids, 
f"nnd  in  the  Oolite  and  Chalk.  Also  called 
Coilyritidae  (q.v.). 

d^S'-Chro-a,  s.  [Gr.  Svtrxpoia  (duschroia)  = 
a  bad  colour  :  Sv^  (dus)  =  Ul,  &c.,  and  xpo^'* 
(chroia)  =  colour.] 

Med. :  A  discolouration  or  discoloured  state 
of  the  skin. 

dys'-cla-site,  s.  [Gr.  Sv^  (dus)  =  ill,  hard, 
&c.,  and  KAacris  (klasis)  =  a,  breaking;  icAau) 
(klao)  =  to  break.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  composed  of  a  congeries  of 
minute  acicular  crystals,  commonly  fibrous, 
but  also  found  compact.  Lustre,  sub-pearly  ; 
colour,  white,  with  a  shade  of  yellow  or  blue ; 
freqiiently  opalescent.  It  is  very  tough.  It 
occurs  in  trap  or  related  eruptive  rocks  in  the 
Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  Greenland,  &c.  It  is 
also  called  Okerrite  (q.v.).    (Dana.) 

djrs'-Col-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  SvVkoAo?  (duskolos)  = 
hard  to  satisfy  with  food  :  6vs  (diw)  =  hard, 
and  KoKov  (kolon)  =  food.] 
Med.  (Of  diseases) :  Harassing,  wearing. 

•dys-cra'-ji-a,  *  dys'-cra-gj^,  s  [Gr. 
Sva-Kpaa-Ca  (duskrasia) :  5us  (dus)  =  bad,  ill,  and 
Kpao-ts  (krasis)  =  a  mixture.] 

Med.  :  An  unequal  mixture  of  elements  in 
the  blood  or  nervous  juice  ;  a  distemperature, 
when  some  humour  or  quality  abounds  iu  the 
body. 

"  Iu  this  pituitous  dyscrasy  of  blood,  we  must  vomit 
off  the  pituita,  and  purge  upon  intermissions,"- 
Floyer:  Bumours. 

d^s'-cra-sitc,  s.    [Gr.  5us  (di/5)=:bad,  ill,  &c., 
and  Kpao-t5  Qcra^sis)  =  a   mixing  ;    Kepaj/t/u/it 
(Izerannumi)  =  to  mix.] 
Min. .   The  same  as  Discease  (1),  s 

dys-en-ter'-ic,  dys-en-ter'-i-cal, «.  [Gr. 
Suo-ei/reptKos  (dusenterikos).']     [Dysentery.] 

Medical : 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  dysen- 
tery. 

"  Almofit  as  useful!  in  dysenteric  complaintH."— 
Grai)t(/er :  Sugar-Cane  (Note  to  v.  144). 

2.  Accompanied  by,  or  proceeding  from 
dysentery. 


3.  Affected  with,  or  suffering  from  dysentery. 

^  d^S-en-ter'-i-ous,  u.     [Eng.  dysentery; 

-ows.] 

Med. :  Suffering  from  dysentery ;  dysenteric. 

"  All  will  lie  but  rta  delicate  meats  dressed   for  a 
dysenterioits  person  that  can  relish  nothing."- (Jafaitof . 


dys'-en-ter-y,  s.  [Gr.  fiuo-ei/rcpta  (duseiUm^ 
=  a  bowel  complaint,  from  &v<;  (diis)  =  bad, 
ill,  and  evrepov  (enteron),  pi.  ivrepa.  (entera)  — 
the  bowels,  from  ein-6^  (entos)  —  within.] 

Med. :  A  febrile,  infectious,  tropical  disease, 
not  common  in  this  countiy.  It  may  be  acute 
or  chronic,  or  again  complex,  and  is  very  in- 
tractable and  highly  dangerous.  It  is  seated 
in  the  large  intestines,  the  lower  part  of  the 
bowel,  but  sometimes  extends  upwards  into 
the  small  intestine  above  the  ileo-colic  valve. 
Dysentery  is  accompanied  by  straining,  and 
scanty  mucous  and  bloody  stools,  containing 
little  or  no  fsces.  The  niost  frequent  com- 
plication is  with  the  liver  and  disease  of  the 
kidney.  There  is  feverishness  throughout, 
dry  skin,  furred  tongue,  thirst,  sleeplessness, 
quick  pulse,  despondency,  and  so  forth,  slow 
convalescence,  rarely  complete,  leaving  the 
patient  frequently  a  complete  wreck.  Ipeca- 
cuanha is  the  chief  remedy,  especially  in  the 
acute  cases  ;  opimn  is  more  useful  in  the 
chronic  stage,  with  warm  baths  and  careful 
regimen.  In  the  scorbutic  form,  the  Bael 
fruit  is  the  best  remedy.  Dysentery  usually 
commences  with  griping  diarrhoea  and  excru- 
ciating tormina,  shooting  or  cutting  pains, 
and  leaves  behind  tenesmus,  or  the  exhausting 
sensation  that  there  is  still  something  in  the 
bowel  to  pass.  In  favourable  cases  recovery 
may  take  place  in  from  three  to  four  weeks, 
but  death  sometimes  occurs  in  ten  or  twelve 
days,  or  the  case  may  extend  over  months  or 
years,  till  the  patient  becomes  like  a  living 
skeleton.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeless  complaints  which  human  flesh  is 
heir  to,  and  gives  rise  to  many  clironic  ab- 
dominal diseases,  for  which  death  is  the  only 
physician. 

d^s-ge-nes'-ic,  a.  [Dysgenesis.]  Barren, 
sterile,  opposed  to  fecund,    (Darwin.) 

dSrs-gen'-e-sis,  s.  [Gr.  Su?  (dus)=with  diffi- 
culty, and  yeVetris  ((;e7ies(s)  =  generation.]  The 
condition  of  not  breeding  freely,  infecuudity, 
sterility. 

dys'-ko-lite,  s.     [Gr.  ^uVkoAoj  (duskolos)  = 
.    .    .    wearying,  harassing  (?),  and  sufT.  -ite 
(Min.)  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Saussurite  (q.v.). 

t  dys-ld-gl8t'-ic,  a.  [Formed  with  Gr.  Sue 
(dus)  =  ill,  bad,  on  analogy  of  eulogistic  (ci.v.).l 
Expressing  or  conveying  disapproval,  censure; 
or  opprobrium  ;  opprobrious,  censorious. 

"Whenever  he  ia  in  any  dyslogistic  extremity," — 
Blackwood's  JIagazine,  Oct.,  1881,  p.  482. 

t  djrs-l6-gist'-i-cal-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  dyslo- 
gistic; -al;  -ly.]  In' a  dyslogistic  or  censorioits 
manner ;  so  as  to  convey  censure,  disapproval, 
or  opprobrium. 

"  Trauscendentalist  ...  is  now  dyslogisticdtly  em- 
ployed among  ua."— 7".  H.  Green,    (Ogilvie.) 

*  6fs-lo-g^,  s.  [FormBd  with  Gr.  Sus  (dus)~ 
ill,  bad ;  ^n  analogy  of  eulogy  (q.v.).]  Dis- 
praise. 

"In  the  way  of  eulogy  and  dyslogy."—Carlyle r 
MiscelL,  iv.  117. 

dys'-lu-ite,  s.     [Gr.  6us  (dus)  =  ill,  hard,  &o., 

Ai/w  (luo)^to  loose,  and  Eng.  suff.  ~ite (Min.),'2 

Min.  :    A  mineral   of  yellowish -brown   or 

greyish-bro\vn   colour,   a  variety  of   Gahnite 

(q.v.),  containing  zinc,  iron,  and  manganese. 

d^S'-l^S-in,  s.  [Gi-.  6us  (dits)  =  difficult,  and 
Aiio-is  (lusis)  =  soluble,  a  loosening  or  dissolv- 
ing-] 

Chem.  :  An  amorphous  substance,  C24H36O9. 
Obtained  by  decomposing  choloidic  or  chola- 
lic  acid  by  heating  them  to  300",  or  treating- 
them  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Dyslysin  is 
insoluble  in  water,  acids,  potash,  and  alcohol 
(hence  its  name),  but  soluble  iu  ether.  Alco- 
holic potash  converts  it  into  choloidic  acid. 
(Watts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

*  dys'-no-my,  s.  [Gr.  SvavofiCa  (dusnomia)= 
lawlessness  :  5u«  (dus)  =  bad,  ill,  and  vofxos 
(nomas)  =  a  law-l  The  enactment  of  bad  laws, 
bad  legislation. 

dys'-O-dile,  s.  [Gr.  Suo-uiSij?  (dusodes)  =  ill- 
smelling  :  6us  (dus)  =  bad,  ill,  and  o^oj  (ozo)  = 
to  smell.]  A  species  of  coal  which  while 
burning  emits  a  very  fetid  smell.  It  is  found 
in  masses  of  thin  layers,  of  a  greenish  or 
yellowish-grey  colour. 

*  d^rs-o'-pi-a,  *.     [Gr.  fiua-wTn'a  (dusopia).'] 

Med. :  The  same  as  Dysopsy  (q.v.). 


f&te,  f^t,  l^e^  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  'we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  wolf,  work,  whd.  son ;   muto.  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee.  ce  =^  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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dars-Op'-S^,  s.     [Gr.  6us  (diis)  =  bad,  ill,  and 
oi//ts  {opsis)  =  the  sight ;  offTo/jtat  (optomai)  = 
to  see.] 
Med. :  Dimness  or  weakness  of  sight 

djrs-o-rex'-i-a,  djj^s'-o-rex-y,  ?.  [Gr.  Su? 
(dus)  =  bad,  ill,  and  ope^t?  (orexis)  =  a  longing, 
aesire  ;  hpeyui  (prego)  =  to  stretch  out  after.] 

Med. :   A  want  of  appetite ;    a  bad  or  de- 
pressed appetite, 

flj^s-pep'-si-a,  dys-pep!-sy,  s.  [Lat.  dys- 
pepsia, from  Gr.  Svinre^pCa  (diispepsia),  from 
SvcnreiTTOs  (duspeptos)  =  bad  or  hard  to  digest : 
6us  (dus)  =  bad,  ill,  hard,  &c.,  and  TreVTw 
(pepto)  =  to  cook,  to  digest.] 
Med.  :  Indigestion  (q..v.). 

"He  told  me  that  I've  got  a,  dyspcpstf." — Southey : 
The  Doctor,  ch.  xiii. 

d^8-pep'-1ac»  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  SvoTreTTTOS  (dws- 
peptos)  =  bad  or  hard  to  digest.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pei-taining  to  orof  the  nature  of  dyspepsia. 

2.  Suffering  from  or  subject  to  dyspepsia. 

"  The  only  great  writer  who  has  disparaged  Scott  is 
his  dyspeptic  cuuntrymau,  Carlyle." — Fraaer's  Maga- 
zine, Oct.  1882,  p.  516. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  person  suffering  from  or 
subject  to  dyspepsia. 

d^B-pba'-gi-a,    *  dys'-pha-gy,    s.      [Gr. 
fius  {dus)  =   bad,   ill,   and  4>o-yitv  (phagein) 
=  to  eat.] 
Med. :  A  difficulty  of  swallowing. 

d^s-pho'-ni-a,  *  dira'-pho-n^,  s.  [Gr. 
&viT4>itivia  (dusphonia),  from  Sva-^otvo';  (diis- 
phonos),  from  5uf  (dus)  —  bad,  ill,  and  ^mvtj 
(jj/tone)  =  a  voice.] 

Med.  :  A  difficulty  in  speaking,  arising  from 
a  disease  or  malformation  of  the  organs. 

d^S-ph6r'-l-a,  s.  [Gr.  Sva-^opia  (dusphoria) 
=  pain  hard  to  be  borne ;  Svo-^opos  {du^horos) 
=  hard  to  bear:  Svs  (dus)  =  hard,  bad,  &c., 
and  <f)op65  {phoros)  =  bearing,  carrying  ;  ^epo* 
^phero)  =  to  bear.] 

Med.:  Morbid  restlessness,  producing  wake- 
fulness at  night ;  the  disease  or  morbid  symp- 
toms colloquially  termed  the  Fidgets  (q. v.). 
icii&ym :  Wakefulness,  in  Cycl.  Pract.  MM.) 

*d^S-pllU-isf-ic,  a.    [Formed  withGnpref. 

6v5  {dus)'=  bad,  ill,  &c.,  on  analogy  of  euphu- 

istic  (q.v.).]     Not  euphuistic  ;  not  refined. 

*'  It  contaluB  .  .  .  two  of  the  most  execrably  euphu- 

iatic  or  dyaphuistic  linea  ever  inflicted  on  ua  by  man." 

— Swinbtmie :  A  Study  qf  Shakespeare,  ch.  i.,  p.  62. 

d^S-pnoe'-a,  s.    [Gr.  Svinrvoia  (duspnoia),  from 
Svi  (diis)  =*'bad,  ill,  &g.,  and  irvo-rj  (pnoe)  = 
breath  ;  irifiia  (piieo)  =  to  breathe.] 
Med. :  Difficulty  of  breathing. 

*  d^S-pno'-lO,  a.  [Gr.  SvtnruoLKO';  (dtispnoi- 
kos)  =  short  of  breath.] 

Med. :  Suffering  from  shortness  of  breath  ; 
resulting  from  dyspncea. 

d^sa'-nite,  s.    [Etym.  not  obvious.] 

Min. :  Sesquisilicate  of  Manganese.  Dana 
considers  it  altered  Fowlerite.  It  is  from 
Franklin,  New  Jersey. 

*  dys-tel-S-ol'-6-g3^,  s.  [Gr.  6us  (dus)  = 
bad,  ill ;  reXo?  {telos),  genit.  rcAeo?  {teleos)  = 
end,  purpose,  and  \6yo^  (logos)  =  a  word,  a 
discourse.]  A  word  invented  by  Professor 
Haeckel,  of  Jena,  to  express  that  branch  of 
physiology  which  treats  of  the  apparent 
"  purposelessness "  observable  in  living  or- 
ganisms, such  as  the  multitudinous  cases  of 
rudimentary  and  apparently  useless  struc- 
tures. 

d^S-thef-ic,  a.  [Gr.  SvoBero^  (dusthetos)  = 
ill-conditioned,  from  5us  (dus)  =  bad,  ill, 
and  6eT09  (tlietos)  =  placed,  situated  ;  TCOrjfXL 
(titUvii)  =  to  place.] 

Med.  :  Relating  to  a  morbid  state  of  the 
blood-vessels,  or  to  a  bad  state  of  the  body, 
dependent  mainly  upon  the  state  of  the  cir- 
culating system. 

d^S'-tome,  a.     [Gr.  Sv^  (dus)  =  bad,  ill.  and 
TojLiTj  (tome)  =  a  cutting  ;   rdfjivia  (temno)  =  to 
cut.  ] 
Min.  :    Having    an    imperfect    tracture  or 


[Eng. 


dys-tom'-ic,  dj^s'-tom-ous,  u,. 

dyst07n(e);  -ic,  -ous.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Dystome  (q.v.). 


dj^s-iir'-i-a,  s.    [Dysury.] 

d^S-ur'-ic,    a.     [Gr.  Svo-ovptKO^  (dusourikos) 
=  pertaining    to    dysury  ;     Fr.    dysurique.] 
[Dysury,] 
Med. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  dysury. 

d^'-u-ry,  dys-u'-ri-a,    *  diss-u-ry»   s. 

[Gr.  Sva-ovpia  (dusouria),'irom  fius  (dtis)  =  bad, 
ill,  and  oupor  (ouron)  =  ui-ine.] 

Med.  :  Difficulty  and  pain  in  passing  urine  ; 
when  extreme  it  is  called  stranguria,  and 
entire  suppression  or  retention  is  known  as 
ischuria. 

dSrs-j?n-tri'-bite.    dys-syn-tri'-bite,    s. 

[Gr.  5u?  (dus)  =  with  difficulty,  and  avvrpC^tD 
(siintribo)  =  to  rub  together.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Gieseckite  (q.v.). 
dy-tis'-gi-dce,   dy-tig'-i-dw,     pi.    [Mod. 
Lat.  dytisc{us),   and  Lat.  fem.  pi.   adj.   .suff. 
-idcB.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  predaceous  Beetles, 
abundant  in  stagnant  water.  When  inactive 
or  hibernating  they  conceal  themselves  in  the 
thick  tufts  of  aquatic  herbage  or  in  the  soft 
mud.  They  become  active  in  the  early  spring, 
and  may  be  then  seen  moving  in  the  water  by 
the  propulsion  of  their  strong  hind  legs,  and 
coming  at  intervals  to  the  surface  to  breathe. 
The  antenna;  are  smooth,  and  destitute  of 
pubescence.  There  are  three  sub-families. 
They  have  the  same  faculty  as  the  Carabidae 
of  emitting  a  fetid  liquid  for  defensive  pur- 
poses through  the  interval  between  the  head 
and  thorax.  They  are  able  to  make  good  use 
of  their  wings,  flying  a  considerable  distance 
from  pond  to  pond. 

dy-tis'-ciis,  dy t'-i-ciis.  s.  [GT.SvTtK6^(duti' 
kos)  =  fond  of  diving ;  fivoi  (duo)  =  to  plunge.] 
Entom.  :    A   genus    of   predaceous   Water- 
beetles,  the  type  of  the  family  Dyticidse  (q.v.). 
Six  species  are  found   in    Britain ;    Dyticus 


marginalis  being  one  of  our  commonest  pond 
insects,  and  the  favourite  tenant  of  many  a 
juvenile  aquarium.  The  first  form  is  that 
used  by  Linuffius. 

d^-VOUr',  s.  [Fr.  devoir.]  A  debtor  who 
cannot  pay ;  a  bankrupt  who  has  made  a 
cessio  bonorum  to  his  creditors. 

"Thief,  beggar,  and  dywour  were  the  saftest  terms." 
— Scott:  Redgauntlet,  lett.  ii. 

d^-^n'-is-tre,  s.  [Eng.  divine,  and  suff.  -ster.] 
A  diviner,  a  soothsayer,  a  fortune-teller. 

"As  I  cam  never,  I  can  uat  tellen  wher. 
Therlore  I  atynte,  I  nam  no  dyvynistre." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  2,812,  2,813. 

dzer'-en,  dzer'-on,  s.    [A  Tartar  word.] 

Zool.  :  Procapra  giittiirosa,  an  antelope  from 
Central  Asia. 

dzig'-ge-tai,  s.    [Djiggetai.] 


E. 

E,  e.  The  fifth  letter  and  the  second  vowel  in 
the  English  language.  It  has  three  principal 
sounds,  the  first  long,  and  oon-esponding  to 
the  sound  of  i  in  French  and  Italian,  as  in 
me;  the  second  short,  as  in  me?!,  set;  the 
third  like  d  or  the  French  ^,  as  in  there. 
There  is  also  the  modification  caused  by  the 
short  or  long  e  being  followed  by  r,  as  in  her 
and  liere,  and  tlie  u  or  dropped  sound  of  it, 
as  in  caTnel.  E  occurs  in  words  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  letter  of  the  English 


alphabet,  this  being  in  a  great  measure  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  represents  in  many  in- 
stances the  Anglo-Saxon  a,  e,  o,  and  u.  It 
is  pronounced  with  a  medium  opening  of 
the  mouth,  the  tongue  being  turned  to  the 
inner  roof  of  the  palate,  and  softly  striking 
the  ui)per  great  teeth.  E  is  largely  used  ;n 
a  final  vowel  to  lengthen  the  preceding 
syllable,  being  itself  silent :  as  rnan,  mane : 
can,  cane.  Sometimes,  however,  it  exercises 
no  influence  on  the  preceding  vowel,  as  in 
gone,  give.  It  is  also  used  after  c  and  g  to 
denote  the  softened  sounds  of  those- letters  : 
c  followed  by  e  being  prouoimced  as  s,  and  g 
followed  by  e,  as  j.  Up  to  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  centiuy  the  final  e  was  in  most 
cases  pronounced,  except  before  a  vowel,  or 
letter  h :  thus  the  first  line  of  Chaucer\s 
Canterbury  Tales  was  pronounced  as  follows  : 

"  Whan  that  Aprillc  with  his  aUourBs  3wotii." 

When  the  letter  e  is  doubled  the  sound  is  tlie 
same  as  that  of  the  long  single  e  ;  -as,  in  deem, 
seem,  &c.  The  digraph  ea  is,  in  most  cases, 
sounded  as  long  e,  but  occasionally  as  short  e ; 
as  in  lead  (the  metal),  tread,  &c.  The  combi- 
nation ei  has  two  sounds:  the  first  the  same 
as  long  e,  as  in  receive,  deceive,  &c. ;  the  second 
that  of  long  a,  or  French  e,  as  in  reign,  feign, 
&c.  The  digraph  ie  has  the  sound  of  long  e, 
as  in  siege,  believe,  &c. 

C  As  an  initial  is  used  for  East,  as  in  charts  : 
E.  by  S.  =  East  by  South. 

^  Asa  symbol  is  used  : 

1.  In  numerals  :  For  250. 

2.  In  Chevi. :  For  the  element  Erbium. 

3.  In  Music : 

(1)  For  the  note  Hypate  in  Greek  music 
(q.v.). 

(2)  The  key-note  of  the  Church  mode,  called 
Phrygian. 

(3)  The  note  Elami  in  the  system  of  Hexa- 
chords. 

(4)  The  third  note  of  the  diatonic  scale, 
corresponding  to  mi  of  the  Italians. 

TT  Properly  restricted  to  the  E  above  tenor 
C,  the  octave  above  it  being  represented  by  e, 
and  the  octave  below  it  by  ee, 

(5)  The  key  having  four  sharps  in  its  signa- 
ture. 

4.  Ill  Church  Calendar :  For  the  fifth  of  the 
Dominical  letters. 

E,  As  a  prefix  (Lat.  e,  ex)  is  used  to  signify 
from,  out  of,  or  awaylrom,  and  also  privation. 
[Ex-] 

*e,  *ee,  s.    [Eye.] 

' '  About  hys  haU  ane  quhissil  hung  had  he, 
"Was  all  nis  aolace  for  tiusale  of  his  A'." 

Douglas  :  Virgil,  90,  42. 

^  Ee  of  the  day  :  Noon,  midday. 

ee-bree,  ».    Eye-brow. 

ea^h,  *ecli,  *eche,  «.  &  pron.  [A.S.  wlc, 
or  cklc,  the  latter  being  probably  the  correct 
form,  from  d  -1-  lie,  ot  d  +  ge  +  lie  =  aye- 
like or  ever-like  ;  Dut.  elk;  O.  H.  Ger.  eogalih ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  iegelich;  Ger.  jeglich.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Every  one  of  a  number  con- 
sidered separately  ;  alL 

"Each  man's  happiness  depends  upon  himself. "— 
fifeme  .*  Letters,  No.  7L 

B.  As  pron.  :  Every  one  of  a  number  taken 
or  considered  separately. 

"Let  each 
His  adamantine  coat  gird  well,  and  each 
Fit  well  hia  helm."        Milto^i :  P.  L..  vi.  541-43. 

IT  The  correspondent  word  to  each  is  other : 
as, 

"Let  each  esteem  other  better  than  himselE.'— 
Philippiarvs,  ii,  3. 

The  two  words  are  used  elliptically  :  as, 

"  'Tia  said  they  eat  each  other." — Shaketp.  :  Macbeth, 
ii  4. 

That  is,  they  eat,  each  eats  the  other. 
*  ea9h'-where,  adv.    [Eng.  each,  a.nii  where.] 
Everywhere. 

"The  cases  questioned  are  for  the  most  part  only 
such  as  you  will  confess,  before  the  suspiciou  of  auti- 
chriatiiiu  apostasy,  to  have  obtained  eacAw/icrt!  in  the 
vhuiKh."—iip.  Mall:  Remains,  p.  3U9. 

ead,  ed.  [A.S.  ted,  ed.]  An  element  in  English 
names,  signifying  happiness,  good  fortune,  or 
blessedness.  Thus  Sdwani  (Eadward)  signifies 
happy  preserver,  Sdt/ar  (Eadgar)  happy  power, 
Edwin  (Ead win)  happy  conqueror. 

*ead-isli,  a.    [Eddish.] 


toSiX,  b63^;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  chin,  hen^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^at.  ph  =  f. 
-dan.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -cious.  -tlous.  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &e.  =  bel.  del. 
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eager— eagle 


3'a-ger,  *  e-gre,  a.     [0.  Fr.  eigre,  aigre-;  Fr. 
aigre  —  fLcrid,   sharp;    Lat.   acrem,   accus.   of 
aeer  =  sharp,  keen;   Sp.  agrio ;  Ital.  &,  Port. 
agro.] 
1.  Sharp,  acrid. 

"  She  was  like  thing  for  hunger  dead, 
That  had  her  life  only  by  bread, 
Kuedeu  with  eisell  etrong  and  egre." 

Jlomaunt  of  the  Hose,  145-7. 

*  2,  Sour,  acid. 

"It doth  posset 
And  curd  like  eager  droppings  into  milk." 

Sliakesp. :  Eamlet,  i.  a, 

*3.  Sharp,  keen,  biting. 

"  A  nipping  and  an  eager  air  " 

Shakesp. :  Bamlet,  i,  i. 

i.  Full  of  asperity,  bitter. 

"  Vex  him  with  eager  worda," 

SJia/cesp.  :  ZWenry  VL,  it  6. 

5.  Impetuous,  vehement,  ardent. 

(1)  Of  persons : 

"  Hunger  will  enforce  them  to  be  more  eager." 

Shakesp. :  1  Benry  VL,  1.  2. 

(2)  Of  things: 

"What  shrill-voiced  suppliant  makes  thia  eager  cry?" 
Shakesp. :  Richard  JI.,  v.  3. 

6.  Ardently  desirous  ;  excited  by  an  ardent 
desire  to  attain,  obtain,  or  succeed  in  any- 
thing. 

"Many  whom  ehame  would  have  restrained  from 
leading  the  way  to  the  prince's  quarters  were  eofjer  to 
imitate  au  example  which  they  never  would  have  set." 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 
1"  It  is  now  followed  by /or,  or  an  infinitive, 
but  of,  on,  and  after  were  formerly  also  used. 

"His  'Numidian  geniua 
Is  well  disposed  to  mischief,  were  he  prompt 
And  eager  on  it."  Addison.'  Cato,  L  1. 

*  7.  Brittle,  not  ductile. 

"  Gold  will  be  sometimes  so  eager,  as  artists  call  it, 
tbat  it  will  as  little  endure  the  hammer  as  glass  itself." 
— Locke. 
IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  eager, 
earnest,  and  serious:  "Eager  is  used  to  qualify 
the  desires  or  passions  ;  earnest  to  qualify  the 
wishes  or  sentiments  ;,the  former  has  either  a 
physical  or  moral  application,  the  latter  alto- 
gether a  moral  application  :  a  child  is  eager  to 
get  a  plaything ;  a  hungry  person  is  eager  to 
get  food  ;  a  covetous  man  is  eager  to  seize 
whatever  comes  within  his  grasp  :  a  person  is 
earrtest  in  solicitation  ;  earnest  in  exhortation  ; 
'iarnest  in  devotion.  Eagerness  is  most  faulty ; 
it  cannot  be  too  early  restrained  ;  we  can 
seldoDi  have  any  substantial  reason  to  be  eager : 
earnestness  is  always  taken  in  the  good  sense  ; 
it  denotes  the  inward  conviction  of  the  mind, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  heart  when  awakened 
by  important  objects.  A  person  is  said  to  be 
mrTiest,  or  in  earnest ;  a  person  or  thing  is 
said  to  be  serious :  the  former  characterizes 
the  object  itself.  In  regard  to  persons,  in 
which  alone  they  are  to  be  compared,  earnest 
expresses  more  than  serious ;  the  former  is 
opposed  to  lukewarmness,  the  latter  to  uncon- 
cernedness  ;  we  are  earnest  as  to  our  wishes  or 
our  persuasions ;  we  are  serious  as  to  our 
intentions  :  the  earnestness  with  which  we 
address  others  depends  upon  the  force  of  our 
conviction  ;  the  serio^isness  with  which  we 
address  them  depends  upon  omr  sincerity,  and 
the  nature  of  the  subject;  the  preacher  ear- 
nestly exhorts  his  hearers  to  lay  aside  their 
sins  ;  he  serioitsly  admoni.'jhes  those  who  are 
guilty  of  irregularities."   {Grdbb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

eager-hearted,  a.    Of  eager  heart. 

"  Everv  dog  is  eager-hearted. 
All  the  four  are  in  the  race," 
W</rd8Worth  :   Incident  Characteristic  of  a  Dog. 

e'a-ger,  *ea-gre,  *hi-gre,  *a-ker,  *ai- 
ker,  *  ack-er,  *  a-gar.  s.  [A.S.  egor-, 
edgor,  in  compos,  igor-stream,  edgor-stredm  = 
ocean-stream;  Icel.  cesfi7*  =  ocean.  (Skeat.y] 
The  bore  in  a  river,  the  commotion  and  high 
wave  produced  by  the  influx  of  the  water  of 
the  ocean  into  the  mouth  of  a  river  at  the  flow 
of  the  tide.     [Aker,  Bore  (2),  s.] 

"  Like  an  eagre  rode  in  triumph  o'er  the  tide." 
Dryden:  Threnodia  Augustalis,  135. 
"  This  word  [aker]  is  still  of  local  use  to  denote  the 
commotion  caused  In  some  tidal  rivers,  at  the  flow  of 
the  tide.  In  the  Ouse,  near  Downham  Bridge,  above 
Lyun,  the  name  ia  eager,  as  also  in  the  Nene,  between 
WiBbeach  and  Peterborough,  and  the  Ouse  near  York, 
and  other  rivera.  Camden  calla  the  meeting  of  the 
Avon  and  Severn  higre.  Compare  Skinner,  under  the 
word  eager.  In  Craven  diaL,  acker  is  a  ripple  on  the 
water.  Aker  seems,  however,  to  have  hail  a  more 
extended  meaning,  as  applied  to  some  turbulent  cur- 
renta,  or  commotions  of  the  dee'p."— Albert  Way,  note 
In  Prompt.  Parv. 

e'a-ger-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  eager ;  -Vy.] 
■^  1,  Sharply,  keenly,  bitterly. 
"  Abundance  of  rain  froze  so  eagerly  as  it  fell,  that 
it  seemed  the  depth  of  winter  had  of  a  sudden  been 
come  in  " — linolles:  Historic  of  the  Turkes. 


2,  In    an    eager    manner,   ardently  ;    with 
alacrity,  eagerness,  or  impetuosity. 

"The  tidings  were  eai^erZi/ welcomed  by  the  sanguine 
and  suBceptiDle  people  of  France." — Macaulay  :  Hist. 
JSng.,  ch.  ix. 

e'a-ger-ness,  s.    [Eng.  eager;  -ness.] 

*  1.  Sharpness,  acridity,  tartness,  sourness. 

"Asprosa:  full  of  sourness  or  eagerness."— Florio : 
New  World  of  Words. 

2.  Impetuosity,  vehemence,  violence,  ardour, 
zeal. 

"The  Lower  House  went  to  work  with  the  double 
eagerness  of  rapacity  and  of  animosity." — Macaulay  : 
Eut.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

3.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  eager  or 
ardently  desirous  for  anything ;  ardent  desire. 

"  She  loiew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me, 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint." 

Shakesp. :  All's  Welt,  v.  3, 

e'a-gle  (1),  s.  &  a.     [Fr.  aigle,  from  Lat.  aquila 
=  an  eagle,  so  called  from  ite  colour ;  aquilus 
=  brown,  dark-coloured.] 
A.  As  siibstantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

II.  Technically : 
1.  OrnitJiology : 

(1)   Sing.  :    Any   bird    of   the    sub-family 
Aquilina.     For  details  see  ^  (1),  (2),  &c. 


(2)  PI.  :  The  English  name  of  the  Aquilinae, 
a  sub-family  of  Falconidse.  The  beak  is  long, 
hooked  only  at  the  apex ;  the  fourth  quill  is 
the  largest.  The  average  size  of  the  species  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  other  Falconidse,  but 
the  greatest  perfection  of  raptorial  structure 
is  in  the  sub-family  Falconinse  and  its  tj'pical 
genus  Falco.  Compared  with  them  the  Aquilinae 
are  cowardly  birds.  The  eagles  are  generally 
distributed  over  the  world.  They  lay  about 
two  eggs,  white  and  spotted,  especially  at  the 
thicker  end. 

2.  Her. :  The  eagle,  borne  upon  a  spear,  was 
used  by  the  Persians  as  a  standard  in  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  b.c.  401.  The  Romans  used 
eagles  of  silver,  or  more  rarely  of  gold,  carried 
in  the  same  way  as  standards.  They  were  first 
introduced  about  b.c.  104.  The  Napoleon 
dynasty  of  French  rulers  also  adopted  the 
eagle  as  their  symbol.  A  double-headed  eagle 
is  the  emblem  of  Russia,  of  Austria,  and  of 
Prussia.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  as 
early  as  a.d.  802,  by  Charlemagne,  who  meant 
to  suggest  by  it  that  the  government,  both  of 
the  Roman  and  German  empires  was  in  his 
hands.  The  American  White-headed  or  Bald 
Ea.g\e  (Halia'etus  leucocepkalus)  ia  the  emblem  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  a  White  Eagle 
Order  of  Knighthood  in  Russia,  and  there  are 
Orders  of  the  Black,  Golden,  and  Red  Eagles 
in  Germany. 

^  The  eagle  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  apotheosis  of  Roman  Emperors.  Herodian 
(iv.  2),  after  describing  the  firing  of  the  funeral 
pile,  says,  "From  the  highest  and  smallest 
story,  as  from  a  pinnacle,  an  eagle  is  let  loose 
to  mount  into  the  sky,  which  is  believed  by 
the  Romans  to  carry  the  soul  of  the  Emperor 
from  eartli  to  heaven,  and  from  that  time  he  is 
worshipped  with  the  otlier  gods,"  The  medals 
struck  in  honour  of  an  apotheosis  show  an 
altar  with  fire  thereon,  and  the  eagle,  the  bird 
of  Jupiter,  taking  flight.  Dryden  refers  to 
this  custom  in  the  opening  lines  of  his  Heroic 
Stanzas  on  the  late  Lord  Protector. 

3.  Nvmis. :  Various  royal  individuals  and 
dynasties  have  placed  the  eagle  on  their  coins. 
This  was  done  notably  by  the  Seleucidse  in 
Syria  and  the  Ptolemies  iii  Egj'pt.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  coins  most  frequently  called 


(1)  An  old  Irish  coin,  current  about  a.d. 
1272.'    It  was  suppressed  under  Edward  I. 

(2)  A  gold  coin  current  in  the  United 
States,  equal  to  ten  dollars  ;  weight,  16' 718 
grammes,  or  258  grains ;  fineness,  '900  ;  value, 
£2  Is.  Id.  sterling.  In  1870  coins  of  the  same 
fineness  and  of  proportional  weight  were 
struck,  called  the  Double-eagle,  Half-eagle, 
and  Quarter-eagle. 

4.  Astron. :  A  constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.     [Aquila,  2.] 

5.  Ecclesiol.  :  A  lectern  or  reading-desk  in 
churches,  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  with  out- 
stretched wings. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  eagle  : 
as,  eagU  wings. 

^  (1)  American  Bald  EagU:  The  same  as 
American  White-tailed  EagU  (f^.y.). 

(2)  American  White-tailed  EagU :  Haliaetus 
Uucocephalus.    [Eagle,  II.  2.] 

(3)  Booted  EagU :  Aquila  pennata. 

(4)  Cinereoiis  EagU :  The  same  as  the  White- 
tailed  Sea  EagU  (q.v.). 

(5)  Crested  EagU :  The  same  as  Harpy  Eagle 
(q.v.). 

(6)  Golden  EagU:  Aquila  chrysaetos.  The 
adults  are  coloured  diff"erently  from  the  young 
birds,  the  latter  not  attaining  their  mature 
colours  till  their  third  year.  In  the  former 
the  summit  of  the  head  and  nape  is  of  a  lively 
golden  red,  the  rest  of  the  body  dark  brown, 
the  tail  grey  barred  with  brown,  the  bill'hom- 
colour,  the  iris  brown,  the  cere  and  feet  yellow. 
There  is,  in  the  young  birds,  a  great  deal  of 
white  which  ultimately  disappears.  Length 
of  the  adult,  about  three  feet ;  expanse  of  wing, 
seven  to  eight  feet.  The  golden  eagle  is  a 
solitary  bird,  now  almost  confined  in  Britain 
to  the  Highlands,  with  the  Northern  and 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  though  once 
more  extensively  diffused  in  Britain.  It  breeds 
in  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands,  genei-ally 
on  ledges  of  rocks.  It  is  also  distributed  over 
Europe,  the  North  of  Asia,  and  is  found  also 
in  India  and  the  North  of  Ajfrica  and  Amjerica. 
It  feeds  on  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  sometimes 
carrying  off"  lambs.  When  the  golden  eagle 
cannot  obtain  animals  which  it  has  killed,  it 
has  no  scruple  about  feeding  on  carrion.  The 
longevity  of  the  eagle  is  proverbial,  one  kept 
in  confinement  in  Vienna,  is  said  to  have  lived 
104  years. 

(7)  Harpy  EagU:  Thrasaetus  harpyia.  ,  It  is 
called  also  the  Crested  Eagle.     [Harpy.] 

(8)  Martial  EagU :  Spizaetus  bellicosv^. 

(9)  New  Holland  White  Eagle :  Astur  Nova 
Hollandice. 

(10)  Pondicherry  EagU  :  Haliastur  Indus,  A 
small  eagle  found  in  India.  It  is  called  by 
Anglo-Indians  the  Brahminy  Kite. 

(11)  Ring-tail  EagU:  The  same  as  Golden 
EagU  (q.v.). 

(12)  Rough-footed  EagU :  Aquila  ncevia.  A 
small  eagle,  a  native  of  Central  and  Southern 
Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  India.  It  has 
occasionally  straggled  to  Britain. 

(13)  Sea-EagU:  [Sea-eaole]. 


(14)  White-tailed  Sea-EagU :  Haliaetiis  albv- 
cilla.  Its  length  slightly  exceeds  that  of  the 
Golden  Eagle,  though  its  expansion  of  wing  is 
less.  It  is  found  in  Britain,  building  upon  the 
ledges  of  sea  cliff's,  and  feeding  upon  lish. 

eagle-eyed,  u. 

1.  Lit. :  With  eyes  like  an  eagle ;  piercing ; 
shai-p-sighted  as  an  eagle. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  shai-p  intellectual  vision  or 
discernment. 

"  This  truth.  Philosophy,  though  eac. 
In  nature's  tendencies,  oft  overlook) 

Coupe-.' '  Tasl:  iL  174,  175. 

eagle-feather,  s.  The  feather  of  an 
eagle  worn  as  a  plume. 

"  Hiawatha  stooped  to  enter, 
Hardly  touched  his  eagle-feathers 
ab  he  entered  at  the  doorway." 

Longfellow :  Song  <^  Hia/watha,  x. 

eagle-flighted,  a.  Having  a  flight  like 
an  eagle  ;  having  a  high  and  sustained  flight  ; 
mounting  high. 

eagle-hawk,  s.  An  English,  designation 
given  to  the  genus  of  eagles  called  by  Cuvler 
Morphnus,  and  by  Vieillot  Spizaetu$.  They 
are  from  South  America. 

eagle-owl,  s. 

1.  Sing. :  Bubo  maximus.     [Bubo  (2).] 


^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  uinite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sj^lan.     ea,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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2.  PI. :  Swainson's  English  designation  for 
the  genus  Nyctia.  They  are  of  large  size,  have 
a  small  head  without  egrets,  have  prominent 
eyebrows,  very  small  ears,  short  thickly- 
feathered  tarsi,  a  short  tail,  and  rather  long 
wings. 

eagle-plume,  5.  A  plume  made  of  the 
feathers  from  an  eagle. 

"  Morena'a  eagle-plume  adorned  hlfl  crest" 

Scoit :  D<y>i  Roderick,  xxviii. 

eagle-rays,  s.  -pi. 

Zool. :  The  name  of  the  fishes  belonging  to 
genus  Myliobatis  (q,.v.). 

eagle-sighted,  a.  Ha^'ing  sight  like 
that  of  the  eagle ;  powerful  or  piercing  iu 
vision ;  eagle-eyed. 

*'  What  peremptory  eaQle-stffhted  eye 
Dares  look  upou  the  neaven  of  her  brow, 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majesty?" 

Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour  Lost,  iv.  8. 

eagle-speed,  s.  Swiftness  of  flight  like 
that  of  an  eagle. 

*'  Abrupt,  with  eagle-vpeed  she  cut  the  sky." 

Pope :  Bomer'a  Odyssey,  i.  413. 

eagle-spirit,  s.  A  spirit  like  that  of  the 
the  eagle ;  a  soaring  spirit. 

"  Long  years  !— It  tries  the  thrilling  frame  to  bear 
Ajxo.  eagle-spirU  of  a  child  of  song." 

Byron  :  Lament  of  Tasso,  i. 

eagle-standard,  s.  A  military  standard, 
of  which  the  essential  part  is  the  representa- 
tion of  an  eagle. 

"  On  eoffle-standardi  and  on  arms  he  gazed." 

Scott  .■  Don  Jioderick,  xlii. 

eagle-Stone,  s.    [.^tites.] 

eagle-winged,  a. 

1.  lAt. :  Having  wings  like  those  of  the 
eagle ;  having  powerful  wings  enabling  their 
possessor  to  soar. 

"  At  his  right  hand  Victory 
Qa.ti^eagle'winged.  Hilton:  P.  L.,  vi.  768. 

2,  "Big. :  Soaring  high  hke  an  eagle, 

"  Sagle-winged  pride." 

Shakeap. :  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

e'a-gle  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  Malay  o^i/a, 
produced  by  similarity  of  sound  to  aquila  = 
=  an  eagle.] 

eagle-wood,  s. 

1,  The  wood  of  Aloea^lon  AgaUocTium. 

2.  That  of  two  Aquilarias — viz.,  A.  o^uoiaand 
A.  Agallocha.  The  same  as  AaAL-wooD  or 
Agila-wood  (q.v.).  See  also  Agailoch,  Aloes- 
wood,  AquUaria,  and  Lign-aloes. 

'*eag'-less,  s.  [Eng.  eagl(e),  and  fem.  suff, 
-ess.]    A  female  or  hen  eagle. 

eag'-lSt,  *  e^-glet,  *  eg-let,  s.  &  a.    [Eng. 
eagUe),  and  dim.  suff.  -et.) 
A*  As  suhst. :  A  young  or  little  eagle. 

"  Ab  the  young  eaglet  rises  self-inspired." 

Boyse:  Death  of  Marq.  qf  Tavistock. 

B,  As  adj. :  Soaring,  ambitious. 

"  This  glare  of  luxury 
Is  but  to  tempt,  to  try  the  eaglet  gaze 
Of  my  young  soul." 

Moore :  Veiled  Prophet  of  Shorassan, 

ea-gre, ».    [Eager,  s.] 

*  eal-der,  s.    [Elder.] 

*  eal-der-man,  s.    [Alderman.] 

earn,  eame,  *eme,  "*  eem,  5.  [a.s.  earn; 
Dut.  oom;  Ger.  oheiin.]  [Eme.]  An  uncle. 
(Obsolete  except  in  a  few  provincial  dialects.) 

*'  He  com  his  earn  to  socour." 

Robert  dc  Brunne,  p.  17. 

*  ean,  een,  *  eene,  *  yean,  *  yeen,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  eanian,  eanigan.]    [Yean.] 

A.  Tram. :  To  bring  forth. 

B.  Intratis.  :  To  bring  forth  young. 

ean'-ing,  pr.  par  ,  a.,  &  s.     [Ean.] 

A.  &  B,  j4s  pr.  par,  &  partidp.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst :  The  act  of  bearing  young. 

eaning-time»  o.     The  time  or  season  of 
hearing  young. 

"  He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes 
Who,  then  conceiving,  did  in  eaning-time 
fall  party-coloured  lambs." 

Sftakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  1.  8. 

*  ean'-ling,  *  eane-llng,  5.  [Eng.  ean,  and 
dimin.  suff.  -ling.]  A  lamb  just  brought  forth 
or  dropped. 

"  All  the  eanelings  which  were  streaked  and  pied 
Should  fall  aa  Jacob's  hire." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  qf  Venice,  i.  8. 


ear  (1),  *  ere,  s.    [A.s.  edre;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
oor ;  Icel.  eyra;  Sw.  ora;  Dan.   ore;  M.   H. 
Ger.  ore;  Ger.  ohr ;  Lat.  auris;  Goth,  auso; 
Gr.  0U5  (ous).^ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Breathe  it  in  mine  ear."— Shakesp.  :  Two  Gentle- 
men, ili.  1. 

(2)  That  portion  of  the  organ  of  hearing 
which  stands  prominent. 

"His  master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  anaul." 
— Exodus,  xxi.  6. 

(3)  The  sense  or  power  of  hearing ;  the 
power  or  faculty  of  judging  of  and  distinguish- 
ing sounds. 

"  You  have  a  quick  ear."— Shakesp  :  Tioo  Gentlemen, 
iv.  2. 

(i)  Hearing. 

"  Ever  he  said  that,  close  and  near, 
A  lady's  voice  waa  in  his  ear," 

Scott :  Marmion,  vi.  32. 

2,  Figuratively: 

(1)  Any  prominence  from  a  larger  body ;  a 
small  projection  on  an  object,  usually  for  sup- 
port or  attachment ;  as,  (a)  The  ear  of  a  bucket 
or  cooking-pot  to  which  the  bail  is  attached. 
The  ear  or  lug  of  a  sugar  or  salt-boiling  kettle 
by  which  it  is  supported  on  the  walls  of  the 
furnace.  The  ear  of  a  shell  is  imbedded  iu 
the  metal,  and  serves  for  inserting  the  hooks 
by  which  the  projectile  is  lifted.  (&)  The 
canon  of  a  bell,  the  part  by  which  it  is  sus- 
pended. 

"  There  are  some  vessels,  which,  If  you  oflfer  to  lift 
by  the  belly  or  bottom,  you  camiot  atlr  them ;  but  are 
soon  removed  if  you  take  them  bythe  ears."— Taylor  : 
Holy  Living. 

(2)  The  head  ;  the  person. 

"  Their  warlike  force  was  sore  weakened,  the  city 
beaten  down  about  their  ears,  and  most  of  them 
wounded."— ^noHea.'  HUtorie  of  the  Turkes. 

(3)  The  highest  part  or  point  of  a  man ;  the 
top. 

(4)  Favourable  notice  or  attention  ;  heed, 


"  Thou  hast  achieved  a  part ;  hast  gained  the  ear 
Of  Britain's  senate  to  thy  glorious  cause." 

Cowper :  To  wiUiam  WHberforce,  Esq. 

(5)  A  disposition  to  like  or  dislike  what  is 
heard ;  judgment,  opinion,  taste. 
*  (6)  A  window,  a  door. 

"  My  house's  ears,  I  mean  my  casements." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  <if  Venice,  it  6. 

II.  Technically: 
1,  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human  Anat. :  The  organ  of  hearing  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  external  ear,  the 
middle  or  tympanum,  and  the  internal  or 
labyrinth.  The  external  consists  of  the  pinna 
or  funnel,  which  collects  the  vibrations  of 
the  air  producing  sound,  and  the  meatus 
or  tube  which  conveys  the  vibrations  to  the 
tympanum,  in  its  lining- membrane  are  the 
ceruminous  glands,  which  secrete  the  wax  of 
the  ear.  The  middle  ear  or  tympanum  is  an 
irregular  bony  cavity  within  the  petrous  bone, 
having  behind  it  the  mastoid  cells ;  it  contains 
three  small  bones,  the  malleus  or  hammer, 
the  incus  or  anvil,  and  the  stapes  or  stirrup, 
covered  by  the  membrana  tyrapani  extending 
from  the  meatus  in  three  layers,  an  extern^, 
epidermal ;  middle,  fibrous  and  muscular ; 
internal,  mucous.  The  ligaments  are  three  in 
number,  the  muscles  four,  and  the  foncmina 
or  openings  ten,  five  large  and  five  small. 
The  labyrinth  or  internal  ear  is  very  complex, 
and  consists  of  a  membranous  and  osseous 
part,  the  latter  showing  a  series  of  cavities 
tunnelled  through  the  petrous  bone,  and 
divided  into  vestibule,  serai-circular  canals, 
and  cochlea,  the  first  lying  nearest  the 
tympanum,  the  others  beneath,  the  last  about 
one  and  a-half  inches  in  length,  making  two 
and  a-half  spiral  turns  round  the  modiolus  or 
central  axis,  and  divided  into  two  passages 
by  a  thin  porous  bony  plate  :  the  zonula  ossea 
laminte  spiralis.  The  auditory  nerve  divides 
at  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  auditorius  internus 
into  two,  the  vestibular  and  the  cochlear; 
the  arteries  arise  chiefly  from  the  auditory 
branch  of  the  superior  cerebellar  artery. 

(2)  Camp.  Anat.  :  The  simplest  form  of  ear, 
as  in  some  Crustacea  and  fishes,  is  simply  a 
cavity  in  the  solid  part  of  the  head  filled  with 
liquid  and  lined  by  a  membrane  on  which 
the  auditory  nerve  is  distributed,  these  live 
in  water,  but  those  Crustacea  chiefly  living  in 
air  and  most  fishes  have  the  vestibule  open 
on  its  external  side,  covered  iu  by  a  membrane. 
In  this  simpleform,  the  force  of  the  vibrations 
is  increased   by  minute  stony  concretions. 


otolithes,  suspended  in  the  fluid  of  the  cavity, 
in  all  vertebrated  animals  above  the  inferior 
reptiles,  we  have  the  tympanum  or  drum 
with  its  membrane  and  chain  of  bones  in  ad- 
dition to  the  internal  ear,  and  in  tlie  mam- 
malia, we  have  in  addition  the  external  ear. 
and  also  prolonged  from  the  vestibule  or  fii-st 
portion  of  the  internal  ear,  we  have  the 
semicircular  canals,  and  the  cochlea.  In 
birds  the  cochlea  is  nearly  straight  instead  of 
spiral,  though  like  that  of  man  it  is  divided 
by  a  membranous  partition,  the  organ  which 
enables  us  to  judge  of  the  pitch  of  sounds. 
The  cochlea  is  quite  rudimentary  in  reptiles, 
and  in  fishes  it  does  not  exist  at  all. 
2,  Physiol.  :  [Hearing]. 

2.  Machinery : 

(1)  The  loop  or  ring  on  the  ram  of  a  pile- 
driver,  by  which  it  is  lifted. 

(2)  One  of  the  two  projecting  parts  on  the 
portions  of  an  eccentric  strap  by  which  they 
are  bolted  together. 

3.  MiLsic: 

(1)  In  the  metallic  mouth-pipe  of  an  organ. 
One  of  the  pair  of  soft  metal  plates  at  each 
end  of  the  slit  or  mouth  of  the  pipe,  which 
may  be  bent  more  or  less  over  the  opening, 
to  qualify  the  tone. 

(3)  A  nice  or  delicate  perception  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  sounds,  or  of  consonances  and 
dissonances,  time  and  rhythm. 


i.  Print.  :  A  projection  on  the  edge  of  the 
frisket ;  or  one  on  the  edge  of  the  composing- 
rule. 

Tf(l)  Artijicial  ear:  An  auricle  having  the 
shape  of  the  natural  ear,  and  worn  as  an  ear- 
trumpet,  to  collect  the  waves  of  sound  and 
conduct  them  by  a  tube  to  the  meatus  audi- 
torium. Usually  made  of  gutta-percha  coloured 
to  resemble  nature,  and  attached  by  clasps  to 
the  natural  ear.     [Auricle.] 

(2)  Up  to  the  ears :  Completely,  very  greatly 
or  deeply. 

"  A  cavalier  was  up  to  the  ears  In  love  with  a  very 
fine  lady." — L'Estrange. 

(3)  Over  ears,  or  Over  head  and  ears :  Com- 
pletely, so  as  to  be  overwhelmed;  as,  He  is 
over  head  and  ears  in  debt. 

(4)  All  ear :  All  attention,  very  attentive. 

"I  was  all  ear. 
And  took  in  straLuB  that  luight  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death."      Milton :  Comtu,  560-62. 

(5)  To  he  by  the  ears,  to  fall  (or  go)  togetJier 
by  the  ears :  To  be  at  loggerheads,  to  disagree, 
to  fall  out,  to  quarrel,  to  scuflle. 

"  Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  the  ears,  HJid  he 
Upon  my  party,  I'd  revolt." 

Shakesp. ;  Coriolanus,  1.  1. 

(6)  To  set  by  the  ears :  To  raise  or  cause 
strife  between. 

"  She  used  to  carry  tales  from  one  another,  till  eh* 
had  set  the  neighbourhood  together  by  the  ears." — 
Arbuthnot :  Hist,  of  John  Bull. 

(7)  At  first  ear :  At  first  hearing ;  imme- 
diately. 

"A  believing  at  first  ear  what  is  delivered  by 
othei"s." — Browne  :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk,  i.,  ch.  t. 

ear-aclie,  s.    [Earache.] 

ear-bored,  a.  Having  the  ears  bored,  as 
a  sign  of  servitude. 

"  And  she,  like  to  some  servile  ear-bored  slave^ 
Must  play  and  sing."        Bp.  Sail :  Satires,  vi.  L 

ear-brush,  s.  A  toilet  instrument  for 
cleaning  the  ear.  A  bulb  of  sponge  on  a 
handle ;  an  aurilave. 

*  ear-bussing,  w.  Kissing,  that  is,  told 
in,  the  ear. 

"  Ear-bussing  argumenta." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  ii.  1.    (Quarto.) 

ear-cap,  o.  A  cover  to  protect  the  ears 
against  cold. 

^ear-confession,  s.  Auricular  confes- 
sion. 

'  ■  Pilgrimages,  ear  -  confessions,  and  other  Fopifih 
matters."— Bate.-  Select  Works,  p.  57. 

ear-comet,  s.  A  small  auricle  which  is 
contained  within  the  hollow  of  the  outer  ear, 
and  has  a  short  tube  to  keep  open  the  meatus 
auditorius  in  cases  of  contraction  or  the  pre- 
sence of  polypi ;  an  ear-trumpet. 

ear-deafening,  a.  So  loud  as  to  deafen 
the  ears. 

"  The  ear-deafening  voice  o'  the  oracle,   . 
Kin  to  Jove  a  thunder." 

Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  lii  L 


b6il,  hS^;  p6ilt,  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  a^;  eicpect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph=  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shiin;  tlon,  s1<hi  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  del 
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*  ear-deep,  a.    Reaching  the  ear  only. 

"  So  content  with  ear-deep  melodies." 

Southey :  Triumph  of  Woman.  376. 

*  eax-dropper,  s.    An  eaves-dropper. 

"It  is  possible  an  ear-dropper  might  hear  auch 
«iing8  talked  at  cock-pits  and  dancing  schools.  — 
Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  81.    (Bavies.) 

ear-dnun,  s. 

Anat. :  [Tympanum]. 

ear-erecting,  u.  Eaisinghis  ears;  hence, 
lively,  active,  fresh. 

"  He  chirrups  brisk  his  ear-erecting  steed," 

Cowper :  Task,  Ui.  9. 

*  ear-finger,  *  eare-finger,  s.  The 
little  linger. 

"  Or  if  that  cannot  be  found,  let  blond  of  the  veine 
which  is  betweene  the  ring-finger  and  the  eare-finger." 
-—Burrongh  :  Method  of  Physick  (1624). 

*  ear-kissing,  a.  The  same  as  Eae- 
BUSsiNG,  for  which  it  is  the  reading  in  the 
folios. 

ear-like, «.    Like  an  ear. 

ear  of  Dionysius,  s.  'An  acoustic  m- 
strument  named  after  the  sound-conducting 
Crifice  in  the  roof  of  the  dungeons  where  the 
old  Sicilian  tyrant  kept  his  prisoners.  It  has 
a  large  mouth-piece  to  collect  the  sound, 
which  a  flexible  tube  conducts  to  the  ear  of 
the  person.  It  is  especially  adapted  for 
enabling  the  very  deaf  to  hear  general  conver- 
sation, lectures,  sermons,  &c. 

ear-pick,  a. 

Surg. :  A  small  scoop  to  extract  hardened 
cerumen  from  the  meatus  auditorius,  or  foreign 
matters  from  the  external  ear. 

ear-piercing,  a.    Shrill. 

"  The  ear-piercing  fife."       Shakesp.  :  Othello,  iii.  3. 

*  ear-reach,  a.  Hearing  distance,  ear- 
shot. 

"Within  the  ear-reach  of  his  vfoxAs."  —  Fuller : 
Eoly  State,  v.  18. 

^'  ear-rent,  s.  Payment  made  by  mutila- 
tion, or  loss  of  the  ears. 

"  A  hole  to  thrust  your  head  in,  for  which  you 
should  pay  ear-rent." — Ben  Jonson. 

ear-ring,  s.  A  pendant  or  ornament  worn 
hanging  from  the  ears.  This  ornament  has 
been  worn  by  both  sexes  from  tlie  earliest 
times  in  Oriental  countries,  but  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  its  use  was  confined  to 
females.  It  was  usually  constructed  of  gold, 
of  various  forms,  vei-y  finely  wrought,  and  set 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  The  ears  in 
the  statue  of  the  Medicean  Venus  are  pierced, 
and  probably  were  at  one  time  ornamented 
with  ear-rings.    (Fairholt.) 

"  With  gold  and  silver  they  increase  his  store, 
f     And  gave  the  precious  ear-rings  which  they  wore." 

«ar-shell,  s. 


1.  Sing. :  The  English  name  of  the  gastero- 
podous  genus  Haliotis.  It  is  so  called  from 
the  ear-shaped  character  of  its  shell.  About 
75  recent  species  are  known.    [Haliotis.] 

2.  PI.  :  The  family  Haliotidse,  of  which 
Haliotis  is  the  type. 

ear-shot,  s.    Hearing  distance. 

".Gomez,  stand  you  out  of  ear-shot."  —  Dryden  : 
Spanish  Friar,  ii.  3. 

*ear-rfirift,  s.    Auricular  confession. 

"The  Papists'  lenten  preparation  of  forty  days  ear- 
$hrift." — Cartioright:  Admonition. 

*  ear-sore,  a.  &  s. 

A«  As.  adj. :  Morose,  peevish,  quarrelsome  ; 
.apt  to  take  olfence. 

B.  As  suhst. :  Anything  which  offends  or 
displeases  the  ear  as  an  eye-sore  displeases  or 
.offends  the  eye. 

"The  periffitual  jangling  of  the  chimes  .  .  .  ia  no 
small  ear-sore  to  us."— r.  Browne :  Works,  i.  306. 

ear-speculum,  s. 

Stirq. :  An  instrument  for  distending  the 
■exterior  canal  of  the  ear,  in  removing  indurated 
wax,  or  other  explorations  and  operations ;  an 
otoscofiie. 

*  ear-sports,  s.  pi.  Entertainments  of 
song  or  music.     (Holland  :  Fhttarch.) 

ear-syringe,  s.  An  instrument  for  in- 
jecting tlie  ear  with  a  liquid  or  medicated 
vapour.    An  ordinary  synnge  may  answer  the 


usual  purposes  of  cleanliness,  softening  in- 
durated wax,  &c.,  but  this  instrument  has 
a  further  capacity.  It  consists  of  an  india- 
rubber  air-bag,  a  flexible  tube,  a  bulb  of  hard- 
rubber,  made  in  two  pieces,  which  screw  to- 
gether, and  contain  a  sponge  to  hold  chloroform 
or  other  liquid  ;  and  a  perforated  bulb.  It  is 
particularly  used  in  treating  diseases  of  the 
middle  ear.  The  sponge  being  previously 
moistened,  the  nozzle  of  the  bulb  is  placed 
in  one  nostril,  the  other  is  closed  by  the 
finger  of  the  surgeon,  the  mouth  is  also  closed, 
and  the  patient,  having  previously  taken  a 
mouthful  of  water,  is  told  to  swallow,  and 
just  as  he  is  doing  this,  the  surgeon  compresses 
the  air-bag,  and  sends  the  iodized  air  into  the 
faucal  orifice  of  the  eustachian  tube,  and,  if 
the  drum  be  perforated,  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum. 

ear-trumpet,  s.  An  instrument  de- 
signed for  the  collection  and  conduction  of 
sounds.  By  increasing  the  size  of  the  auricle, 
a  much  larger  volume  of  sound  is  gathered 
than  by  the  natural  ear  without  such  aid.  The 
ear-trumpet  for  the  assistance  of  the  par- 
tially deaf  is  believed  to  have  been  invented 
by  Baptista  Porta  about  1600.  Kircher  de- 
scribes the  funnel  and  tube  for  conveying 
sound,  the  device  which  is  now  so  common 
for  conveying  intelligence  between  apartments 
and  shops,  in  dwellings,  warehouses,  and  fac- 
tories. Dr.  Arnott,  a  physician,  who  became 
partially  deaf  from  a  cold  contracted  in  tra- 
velling, first  devised  the  pair  of  shells  or  arti- 
ficial ears  which  extend  the  surface  displayed 


EAR-TRUMPET. 


to  gather  the  tremulous  air.  There  are  two 
qualities  required  in  a  speaking-tube  :  that  it 
shall  concentrate  a  large  amount  of  sound  in 
a  small  space ;  and,  secondly  that  it  shall  not 
stifle  the  sounds  within  the  tube  itself  Gutta- 
percha seems  to  answer  the  latter  conditions 
better  than  any  other  material.  Ear-trumpets 
are  of  several  descriptions ;  their  essential 
characteristic  is  that  they  have  a  narrow 
aperture  at  one  end  to  be  placed  close  to  the 
ear,  while  the  other  opening  is  large  and  bell- 
shaped.  The  waves  of  sound  collected  from 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  one  extremity  are 
concentrated  as  they  flow  towards  the  other, 
and  in  that  state  enter  the  ear.  The  ear-trum- 
pet is  a  speaking  trumpet  reversed. 


ear-wax, 


[Cerumen,  Eabwax.] 


*  ear-witness,  s.  One  who  attests  or  can 
attest  anything  as  heard  with  his  own  ears. 
[Cf.  Eyk-witness.] 

"  All  present  were  ear-witnesses,  even  of  each  par- 
ticular branch  of  a  common  indictment,"— ,ffoofcer. 

■*  ear-worm,  s.    A  secret  counsellor. 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  protect  such  an 
ear-worm." —Backet :  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  152. 

ear-wort,  s. 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Hedyotis  Auricidaria,  a  na- 
tive of  Ceylon,  so  called  from  its  being  sup- 
posed to  be  good  for  reUeving  or  curing 
deafness. 

ear (2)  *er,  s.  [A.S.  ear;  Northumb.  elier ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  aar ;  leel.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  ax 
(=ahs);  Goth.ahs;  O.H.Ger.ahir;  M.H.Ger. 
eker ;  Ger.  dlire.  (Skeat.y]  A  spike  or  head  of 
corn  ;  that  part  of  cereals  which  contains  the 
flower  and  seed. 

"From  aeverjil  grains  he  had  eighty  stalks  with 
very  large  ears,  full  of  large  corn."— jtfortimer  ;  Bus- 
bandry. 

*ear(l),  *^er-i-en,  *er-en,  v.t.  [A.S.  erian, 
eriga)i;  cogn.  with  M.  H.  Ger.  eren,  em;  Icel. 


erja ;  Fr.  araim ;  Lat.  aro ;  Gr.  opow  {aroo.yl 

To  plough,  to  till,  to  cultivate. 

"  Let  them  go  .  ~ 

To  ear  the  land,  that  bath  some  hope  to  grow 
For  I  have  none."        Shakesp.:  Jiic/mrd  II.,  ill.  z. 

*ear  (2),  v.t.      [Ear(1),  s.]      To  listen  to  at- 
tentively ;  to  drink  in  with  the  ears. 

*■  I  ear'd  her  language,  liv'd  in  her  eyes,  coz." 

Shakesp.  &  Flet. :  Two  A'oble  AtTumen,  Hi.  1. 

^  ear  (3),  v.i.      [Ear  (2),   s.]    To  shoot  as  in 
ears  ;  to  form  ears  as  corn. 

"  It  cannot  ear  well  by  means  of  hea.t."— Holland  : 
Plutarch,  p.  825. 

*ear'-a-"ble,  a.     [Eng.  ear  (l),  v.;   -able.] 
That  can  be  ploughed  or  tilled ;  arable. 

'■  So  well  for  medowe,  pasture,  as  earable,  &c." — 
Archceologia,  xiii.  315. 

ear'-ache,  s.    [Eng.  ear,  and  ache  (q.v.).]    An 
ache  or  pain  in  the  ear. 

*  ear'-al,  a.     [Eng.  ear  ;  -al.]    Receiving  with 

the  ear  ;  hearers  only,  and  not  doers. 

"  They  are  not  true  penitents  that  are  merely  earal, 
verbal,  andjworded  men." — Hewyt :  Sermons  (1658), p.  34. 

ear'-cdc-kle,  s.    [Eng.  ear,  and  cockle.] 

Bot.  Pathol. :  A  disease  of  wheat,  in  most 
places  called  Purples.  The  grain  becomes 
blackened  and  contracted,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  multitude  of  small  worms  be- 
longiug  to  the  genus  Vibrio.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

^eard,  ^erd,  *.    [Earth.] 

*  eard-folc,  ^^  erd-folc,  ».  The  people 
of  any  particular  country. 

eard,  v.t.  &  i.    [AS.  eardian.l    [Eakd,  s.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  put  in  the  earth  ;  to  inter  ; 

to  put  into  a  grave. 

"  Naebody  ever  ken'd  whare  his  uucle  the  prior 
earded  him,  or  what  he  did  wi'  his  gowd  and  silver." 
— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  live,  to  dwell. 

"Ha  ne  inahen  nawt  somen  earden  in  hevene." — 
Eali  Meidenhad,  p.  4S. 

*  eard'-ing",  s.    [A.S.  eardung.]    A  dwelling- 

place,  a  habitation. 

*  earding-stowe,  -  erding-stowe,  «. 

A  dweUing-place. 

''eare,  s.    [Ear(1),  s.] 

eared  (l),  ".     [Eng.  ear  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Furnished  with  ears  or  the  organs  of 
hearing. 

2.  Furnished  with  an  ear  or  handle. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Her.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  animals 
borne  in  coat-armour,  having  the  ears  of  a 
different  tincture  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
body.  Such  animals  are  said  to  be  eared  of 
such  a  metal  or  colour. 

2.  Bot. :  Auriculate ;  having  two  small 
rounded  lobes  at  the  base,  as  the  leaf  of  Salvia 
officina  lis.     {Lind  ley.) 

eared  (2),  a.     [Eng.  ear  (3),  s. ;  -ed.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  Bearing  corn. 

"  The  covert  of  the  thrice-eared  "field 
Saw  stately  Ceres  to  her  passion  yield." 

Pope  :  Homer's  Odyssey,  v,  159,  160. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Having  developed  into  ear,  having 
the  inflorescence  fully  formed. 

2.  Agric. :  A  term  applied  at  the  stage  when 
the  leaf  and  ear  differ  in  colour. 

eared,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Ear  (1),  v.] 

*  eare-wick,  s.    [Earwig.]    The  old  form  of 
earwig. 

"I'm  afraid 
'Tis  with  one  worm,  one  eareurick  overlaid." 

Cart-wright :  Poems  (1651). 

* ear-ing  (l),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Ear  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

B.  Assubst.:  [A.S.  eriung.]  A  ploughing, 
tiUing,  or  cultivating  of  land. 

"Yet  there  are  iive  yeai-s,  in  the  which  there  shall 
neither  be  earing  nor  harvest." — Qcn.  xlv,  6. 

ear'-ing  (2),  ^Jr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.     [Ear  (3),  v.'] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £■  particip.  adj.  :    (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s\ibst. :  The  act  or  process  of  coming 
into  ear  as  corn. 

"  There  is  a  third  requii-ed  for  the  earing  and  hard. 
euiiiyof  th&  coyh." —Hammond ;   Works,  iv.  530. 


f^te,  f3.t,  f^e,  amidst,  wliat,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciih,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =:  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


earing— earnest 
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ear'-infi;,  s.     [Ear  (1).j 

Naut.  :  The  rope  which  lashes  the  upper 
comer  of  a  sail  to  its  yard.  The  reef-earings 
are  used  to  lash  the  ends  of  the  reef-band  to 
the  yard. 

*'ear'-isll,  a.    [Eng.  ear;  -ish.]    Auricular. 

"His  [Antichriat*3]   idolatrous  altars,    hia  earish 
confession."— Bacon;  Works,  iiui, 

«arl,  ''erl,  *  erle,  5.  [A.S.  eorl  =  a  warrior, 
a  hero ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  jarl,  earl  =  a  warrior ; 
O.S.  erl=D.  man.  Remote  etym.  unknown.] 
An  English  title  of  nobility,  the  third  in  rank, 
being  next  l:>elow  that  of  marquis,  and  next 
above  that  of  viscount.  It  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Norman  title  of  count  (q.v.),  and 
originally  the  earls,  like  the  counts,  had  juris- 
diction over  a  cei'tain  district  or  shire,  whence 
they  wei'e  called  also  Shiremen.  The  title 
now  is  wholly  unconnected  with  any  terri- 


EARLS  CORONET. 

tonal  jurisdiction.  The  earl's  coronet  con- 
sists of  a  richly-chased  circle  of  gold,  having 
on  the  upper  edge  eight  strawberry  leaves, 
between  each  pair  of  which  is  a  jlearl  on  a 
spire  rising  above  the  leaves ;  the  cap  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  duke.    [Duke.] 

"Thanes  'iiid  kiusoien. 
Henceforth  be  earls,  the  first  that  ever  Scotland 
For  such  an  honour  named." 

ShaTcesp.  :  Macbeth,  v.  a. 

earl  -  marshal,  *  erle  -  marshal, 
*  earl  -  marshall,  6. 

1.  An  English  officer  of  state,  ranking  eighth 
in  precedence.  His  office  is  one  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  was  formerly  of  considerable  im- 
portance. He  is  the  head  of  the  college  of 
arras,  with  whom  resides  the  determination 
of  all  questions  relating  to  arms  and  grants 
of  armorial  bearings.  The  office  is  now  here- 
ditary, being  held  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk. 

"^  2.  One  who  has  the  chief  care  of  military 
solemnities. 
"  The  marching  troops  through  Athens  take  their  way. 

The  great  earl-marshal  ortlera  their  array." 

Dryden  :  Palamon  £  ArcUe,  iii,  530.  531. 

ear-l4p,  s.    [Eng.  ear,  and  lap.]    The  tip  of 
the  ear. 

earl'-dom,  s.    [Eng.  earl;  ^dom.] 

1.  The  seigniory  or  jurisdiction  of  an  earl. 
"The  duke  of  Clarence  having  married  the  heir  of 

**''t^^'1  '^^  Ulster,  aud  hy  her  having  all  the  earldom 
at  Ulster,  carefully  went  ahout  redressing  evils."— 
Spenser :  Present  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  The  rank,  title,  or  position  of  an  earl. 
"Muc  Galium  More,  pennileaa  and  deprived  of  his 

camom,  might,  at  any  moment,  raise  a  serious  civil 
w,ii-.  —ifacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

'^  earl-dor-man.  o.    [Alderman.] 
ear' -less,  a.     [Eng.  ear;  -less.] 

1.  Without  or  deprived  of  ears. 

"  Earless  on  high  stood  unabashed  Defoe." 

Pope :  Dunciad,  ii.  147. 

2.  Heedless,  not  inclined  to  listen. 

"  A  surd  and  earless  generation  o£  men."— Sroime. 

3.  Having  no  horns  or  plumicorns. 

ear'-let,  s.    [Eng.  ear ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.} 
*1.  Ord.  Lang.,  £c. :  A  little  ear. 
2.  (PyiJoi.-  Peculiar  indentations  in  the 
leaves  of  the  Fohosce  Hepaticce.    (Thoone.) 

ear'-lid,  A     [Eng.  ear,  aud  ;id] 

Zool. :  An  external  cutaneous  movable  lid 
lt?Ffr"ll.)'^'^^^  ^""^"^'''^ 

®^rM"°®^?*l  '■  .  P"S-  ^«'%/  -n^ss.]      The 
Xince''''  ^^  ^^'■^^'  forward,  or  in 

"The  goodness  of  the  crop  la  a  treat  train  if  the 
goodness  answer  the  earlines!  S  coiSg  u?"-a«co5i 

■'earl'-ish,    a.      fEng.  earl;   .ish.\      Like  an 
earl. 


^' earl'-ish-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  earlish;  -ness.] 
The  qualities  or  characteristics  of  an  earl. 

"  ' Earlishness I  I  never  heard  of  snch  a  word.'  'If 
there  is  not  such  a  word,  there  ought  to  he.  Girl  is 
represented  by  girlishness ;  why  not  earl  by  earlish- 
nessf'"— Mortimer  CollUis  ;  Two  Plunges  for  a  Pearl, 
vol.  Iii.,  p.  114. 

^' ear'-lock,  s.  [Eng.  ear,  and  lock.'i  A  lock 
or  curl  of  hair  worn  on  the  cheek  near  to  the 
ear  by  men  of  fashion  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  a  love-lock. 

"These  love-locka,  or  ear-locks,  va.  which  too  many 
of  our  nation  have  of  late  begun  to  glory." — Prynnc  : 
Unloveliness  of  Love-Locks,  p.  3. 

ear'-lj^,  ""ear-lich,  *eer-li,  ""ere-liche. 
*  er-llche,  *  eare-ly,  *  ere-ly,  adv.  &  a. 
[A.S.  (krlice  =  early  (aclv,),  from  der  =  sooner, 
and  lie  =  like.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  good  time,  soon,  betimes. 

"  By  the  cause  that  they  shuMen  rise, 
Early  amorwe  for  to  seen  the  sight." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  '2,490.  2,491, 

2.  Towards,  in  or  near  the  beginning. 

"  Early  in  1601  took  place  a  general  election." — 
MacavXay  :  Hist,  Eng.,  en,  ii. 

3.  Soon  in  life, 

"Samuel  began  bis  acquaintance  with  G-od  early, 
and  continued  it  late."— 5p.  Hall :  Contemplatims ; 
Meeting  of  Saiii  and  Sam.uel. 

4.  Soon  or  betimes  in  the  day. 

"Erely  whan  the  daie  was  light."        Gower,  v. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Soon  or  in  advance,  as  compared  with 
something  else  :  as,  an  early  crop. 

2.  Coming  before  or  in  advance  of  the 
usual  time. 

"  As  an  early  spring  we  see." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  tV.,  i.  3, 

3.  First,  towards,  in  or  near  the  beginning. 

"But.  as  he  lay  in  the  morning  light,  his  face  for  a 
moment 
Seemed  to  assume  once  more  tbe  forma  of  its  earlier 
manhoo<l."  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  5. 

i.  In  good  time,  not  advanced  in  the  day. 
"At  these  early  hours  shake  off 
The  golden  slumber  of  repose." 

Shakesp.  :  Pericles,  iii.  2. 

early  English,  a.  &  s. 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Arch.  :  [Early  English  Architecture]. 

2.  Philol. :  An  epithet  most  properly  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  period  between  1250 
A.D.  and  1350  a.d.,  but  commonly  used  to  ex- 
press any  period  between  1250  a.d.  and  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.     [English.] 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  language  of  England  in 
the  periods  described  in  A.  2. 

Early  English  Architecture  :  The  first  of  the 
pointed  or  Gothic  styles  of  arcliitecture  used 
in  England.  It  immediately  succeeded  the 
Norman  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  gradually  merged  into  the  Decorated 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth.  Tlie  mouldings 
consist  of  alternate  rounds  and  deeidy-cut 
hollows,  with  small  fillets,  producing  a  strong 
effect  of  light  and  shadow.  The  arches  are 
usually  equilateral  or  lancet-shaped,  though 
drop-arches  are  frequently  met  with,  and  some- 
times x'>ointed  segmented  arches  ;  trefoil  aud 
cinquefoil  arches  are  also  often  used  in  small 
openings  aud  panellings.      The  doorways  of 
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EARLY     ENGLISH     ARCHITECTURE. 
West  Front  of  Salisbury  Cathedral, 

this  style,  in  large  buildings,  are  often  divided 
into  two,  by  a  single  shaft  or  small  pin,  with 
a  quatrefoil  or  other  ornament.  The  windows 
are  almost  univereally  of  long  and  narrow 
proportions,  and  are  used  singly,  or  in  combi- 
nations of  two,  three,  five,  and  seven ;  when 
thus  combined,  the  space  between  them  some- 


times but  little  exceeds  the  width  of  the 
mullions  of  the  latter  styles.  Groined  ceil- 
ings are  very  common  in  this  style.  The 
pillars  usually  consist  of  small  shafts  arranged 
round  a  larger  circidar  pier,  but  others  of  a 
diffiirent  kind  are  sometimes  found.  The 
capitals  consist  of  plain  mouldings,  or  are 
enriched  with  foliage  and  sculpture  charac- 
teristic of  the  style. 

earm,  v.i.    [Yirm.]    To  whine,  to  complain. 

ear'-mark,  s.    fEng.  ear,  and  marJc.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I,  Lit.  A  mark  on  the  ear  by  which  a  sheep 
is  known  and  identified. 

"  Sir  J.  Perrot  [in  1584]  ordered  the  Irish  to  mark  all 
their  cattle  with  pitch  or  earmark,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiture."—Cox  .■  Hist,  of  Ireland. 

*2.  Any  distinguishing  or  distinctive  mark 
or  featiu-e. 

"The  very  earmark  ot  theage  we  livein."*— StepTwn*.- 
Add.  to  Spelm.  Hist.  Sacr.  (1698),  p.  235. 

II,  Lavj :  Any  mark  made  upon  anj'thing 
for  the  purpose  of  identiflcatiun. 

^ear-mark,  v.t.     [Eng.  ear,  and  mark,  v.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  mark,  as  sheep,  by  cutting  or 
slitting  the  ear. 

■'  For  feare  lest  we  like  rogues  should  be  reputed. 
And  for  earmarked  beasts  abroad  be  bruited." 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale,  188. 

2.  Fig. :  To  set  or  place  a  distinguishing  or 
distinctive  mark  upon, 

"No  peculiarity  of  style  earmarks  the  borrowed 
^iitase.'  Spectator,  Oct.,  1831,  p.  1,338. 

*  ear' -marked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Earmark,  v.] 

*  ear'-mark-ing,  l>r.  par.,   a.,  &  s.      [Ear- 

mark, v.] 

A.  &'tB.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  of  marking  with  any 
private  mark  for  purposes  of  identification. 

earn  (1),  *er-ni-en,  "^eame  (1),  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  earnian;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  &  M.  H. 
Ger.  amen,  anion;  Ger.  cni(e?i  =  to  reap; 
O.  H.  Ger.  &  M.  H.  Ger.  aHn,  aren,  am;  Ger. 
ernte  =  harvest.] 

A,  Transitive  : 

1.  To  gain  as  the  reward  or  wage  of  labour 
or  of  any  service  or  performance  ;  to  become 
entitled  to  as  recompense  for  work  done. 

"  And  then  with  threat 
Doth  thetn  compell  to  worke  to  earne  their  meat." 
Spunscr  :  P.  q.,  V.  iv,  31. 

2.  To  merit,  deserve,  or  become  entitled  to 
as  the  result  of  any  actions,  or  course  of  con- 
duct, whether  that  which  is  earned  is  received 
or  not. 

"  Winning  cheap  the  high  repute, 
Which  he  through  hazard  huge  must  earn." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  Ii.  472.  473. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  merit,  deserve,  or  gain 
anything  as  recompense  for  work  or  labour 
done. 

^earn  (2),  *eame  (2),  v.i.  [Yearn.]  To 
yearn,  to  desire  greatly,  to  long. 

"  And  ever  as  he  rode  his  heart  did  earne 
To  prove  his  x>ui3sance  in  battel  brave." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  S. 

^eam  (3),  "^  em,  v.i.  [A.S.  iman,  yrnan  = 
to  run  ;  Ger.  gerinnen  =  to  curdle  ;  rinnen  = 
to  run  together.]  [Run,  v.]  To  curdle  as 
milk. 

"Hang  it  up  for  three  weeks' together ;  in  which 
time  it  will  be  earTied  by  tbe  hla.dAeT,"— Maxwell :  Sel. 
T7-ans.,  1)   275. 

earn,  s.    [Erne.]    An  eagle. 

"  They  gleamed  on  many  a  dusky  tarn, 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel,  iii,  29. 

eam-bliter,    eam-bleater,    a.      The 

snipe ;  iScolopax  gallinaoG. 

"  The  eam-bleater,  or  tn*.  r::iv.irf owl's  craw. 
Was  like  to  melt  her  very  heart  awa." 

Koss :  Helenore,  p.  58, 

earned,  i^a,  par.  or  a.     [Earn  (l),  v.] 

ear'-nest,  s.  &  a.     [A.S.  earnest  =  seriousness  ; 
cogn.  with   Dut.    ernst;    O.    H.  Ger.    ernust ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  ernest ;  Ger.  emsi.\ 
A,  As  s2ibstantive : 

1.  Seriousness ;  a  serious  reality,  as  distin- 
guished from  jesting  or  a  feigned  appearance  ; 
most  frequently  found  in  the  phrase,  iu 
earnest. 

"  T-ike  heed  that  this  jest  do  not  one  day  turn  to 
earnest."Sidney. 

2.  A  serious  or  earnest  object  or  business. 

"  But  the  main  business  and  earnest  of  the  world  is 
money,  dominion,  and  power." — L' Estrange. 


ooXl,  bo^;  poiLt,  jo^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9liin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhiin.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c,  =  bel,  del. 
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B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ardent,  eager,  or  zealous  in  the  perform- 
ance of  any  act  or  the  pursuit  of  any  object ; 
warm,  importunate. 

"  He  which  prayeth  in  due  sort,  ia  thereby  made  the 
more  attentive  to  hear  :  and  he  which  hearetb,  the 
more  earnest  to  pray  for  the  time  whioh  we  beatow," — 
Booker. 

2.  Intent,  fixed,  eager. 

"  On  that  prospect  strange, 
Their  earnest  eyea  they  fixed." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  x.  552,  553, 

*3.  Serious,  important,  grave. 

•'Theywhom  eamesileta  do  ofteu  hinder  from  heing 
partakers  of  the  whole,  have  yet  this  the  length  of 
divioe  service,  opportunity  for  access  unto  some  rea- 
Bonable  part  thereof."— /Tooft^r. 

4.  Heartfelt,  sincere  ;  as,  An  earnest  prayer. 
■f[  For  the  difference  between  earnest  and 
eager,  see  Eager. 

ear'-nest,   *eer-nes,   *er-nes,  s.    [Wei. 

'  ■  ernes  =  an  earnest-penny ;  era  =  a  pledge ;  erno 
=  to  give  a  pledge  ;  cogn.  with  Gael,  earla's  = 
an  earnest ;  Prov.  Bug.  arles.     (Skeat.y] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Anything  which  gives  assurance  ;  pledge, 
or  promise  of  something  to  come, 

"  It  is  an  earnest  of  a  farther  good 
That  I  mean  to  thee," 

SJiakeBp.  :  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

n.  taw :  Something  given  by  a  buyer  to  a 
seller  as  a  token  or  pledge  to  bind  the  bargain  ; 
a  part  or  portion  of  goods  delivered  into  the 
possession  of  the  buyer  at  the  time  of  the  sale 
as  a  pledge  or  security  for  the  complete  fulfil- 
ment of  the  contract ;  a  handsel.  In  Scots 
Law  the  delivery  and  receipt  of  an  earnest  is 
considered  as  evidence  of  the  completion  of 
the  contract,  and  the  party  who  resiles  rnay 
be  compelled  to  carry  out  his  obligation,  in 
addition  to  forfeiting  the  earnest  he  has  paid. 

"  But  if  any  part  of  the  price  is  paid  down,  if  it  be 
buta  penny,  or  any  portion  of  the  goods  delivered  by 
way  or  earnest,  the  property  of  the  goods  ia  absolutely 
■  bound  by  It :  and  the  vendee  may  recover  the  goods 
by  action,  as  well  as  the  vendor  may  the  jirice  of  tnem. 
And  Buch  r^ard  doea  the  law  pay  to  earnest  as  an 
evidence  of  a  contract,  that,  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds, 
29  Car,  II,  c.  8,  no  contract  for  the  aale  of  goods,  to  the 
value  of  £10  or  more,  shall  be  valid,  unless  the  buyer 
actually  receives  part  of  the  goods  sold,  by  way  of 
ea/mest  on  his  part;  or  unless  he  gives  part  of  the 
price  to  the  vendor  by  way  of  ear7ic«(tobind  the  bar- 
gain, or  in  part  of  payment :  or  unless  some  note  in 
writing  of  the  bai^ain  be  made  and  signed  by  the 
party,  or  his  agent,  who  is  to  he  charged  with  the 
contracts" — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii,,  ch.  36. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  earnest 
and  pledge ':  '*  In  the  proper  sense,  the  earnest 
is  given  as  a  token  of  our  being  in  earnest  in 
the  promise  we  have  made  ;  thepledge  signilies 
a  security  by  which  we  are  engaged  to  indem- 
nify for  a  loss.  The  earnest  has  regard  to  the 
confidence  inspired  ;  the  pledge  has  regard  to 
the  bond  or  tie  produced  :  when  a  contract  is 
only  verbally  formed,  it  is  usual  to  give 
ea/mest;  whenever  money  is  advanced,  it  is 
common  to  give  a  pledge.  In  the  figurative 
application  the  terms  bear  the  same  analogy  ; 
a  man  of  genius  sometimes,  though  not  always, 
gives  an  earnest  in  youth  of  his  future  great- 
ness ;  children  are  the  dearest  pledges  of  affec- 
tion between  parents."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

earnest-money,  s.  The  same  as  Ear- 
nest, s,,  II. 

*  ear'-nest-ful.  *  er-nest-ful,   a.     [Eng. 

earnest ;  -ful(l).']     Full  of  or  deserving  earnest- 
ness, attention,  or  anxiety. 

"  I/et  ufl  stint  of  emes^ul  matere." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,051. 

ear'-nest-lj^,  adv.     [Eng.  earnest;  -ly.] 

1.  In  au  earnest  manner  ;  with  earnestness, 
ardour,  or  zeaX  ;  warmly,  eagerly. 

"  The  king  by  his  agents  earnestli/ i^iesBed  them  to 
grant  hira  present  supplies  for  the  use  of  his  army." — 
Ludlow :  Memoirs,  i.  7. 

2.  With  earnest  or  fixed  gaze  ;  intently. 

"  He  looked  upon  it  eamestly. 
Without  an  accent  of  reply." 

Byron  :  Hiegc  of  Corinth,  xxi. 

ear'-nest-ness,  «.     [Eng.  earnest ;  -ness.'\ 

1.  The  quality  of  beinc^  earnest ;  eagerness, 
"Warmth,  ardour,  zeal,  vehemence. 

"  Often  with  a  solemn  earnestness. 
More  than,  indeed,  belonged  to  such  a  trifle, 
He  begged  of  me  to  steal  it." 

Shakesp. :  OtheUo,  t.  2. 

2.  Solemnity,  seriousness,  gravity. 

"  There  never  was  a  charge  maintained  with  such  a 
shew  of  gi'avity  and  earnestness,  wbicli  bad  a  slighter 
foundation  to  support  i.t.'—Atterb\iry. 

3.  Solicitude,  care,  intensity  of  attention. 

"  With  overstraining,  and  earnestness  of  finishing 
their  pieces,  they  often  did  them  more  harm  than 
^ooA.''—Dr}jden. 


*  earu'-ful,  «-  [Eng.  earn  (2),  v.  ; '  -fuKJ).'] 
Anxious,  yearning  ;  causing  anxiety  or  yearn- 
ing. 

"  Whatever  eharms  might  move  a  gentle  heart 
I  oft  have  tried,  and  shewed  the  eamful  smart 
Which  eats  my  breast." 

P.  Fletcher :  Piscatorie  Eclogs,  s.  a 

eam'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Earn  (1),  v,} 
X,  &L  "R,  As  pr.  par.  S  particip.  adj :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive :  [A.S.  earnung]. 

1.  The  act  of  gaining  recompense  for  labour, 
services,  or  performance. 

2.  That  which  is  earned,  gained,  or  merited  ; 
wages,  reward.  (Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 

"  To  the  nearest  town 
He  duly  went  with  what  small  overplus 
His  earnings  might  supply." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  hk.  i. 

eam'-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  u,.,  &s.     [Earn  (3),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  Rennet,  or  that  which  curdles 
or  coagulates  milk. 

"  Many  cheeses  are  spoiled  by  giving  too  great  or  too 
small  a  proportion  of  rennet  or  earning  to  the  milk." 
—Maxwell :  Sel.  Trans,  p.  276. 

eaming-grass»  s. 

Bot. :  Common  butterwort. 
"  Pinguicula  vulgaris,  steep-graas,  earning-grass."— 
Lightfoot,  p,  1131. 

*  earse,  s.    [Erse,  ] 

*  earsh,  s.    Prob.  connected  with  eddish  (q. v.). 

1.  A  ploughed  field. 

"  Fires  oft  are  good  on  barren  earshes  made, 
With  crackling  flames  to  bum  the  stubhle  blade." 
Maif  :  VirgU ;  Georgic  i, 

2.  Eddish. 

*  earst,  adv.    [Erst.]    Once,  formerly,  at  first. 

"  Which  is  through  rage  more  strong  than  Ijoth  were 
erst."  Speiuer  :  F.  Q.,  I.  viii,  18. 

*  %  At  earst :  At  length,  in  time. 
"  For  from  the  golden  age  that  first  was  named, 
It's  now  at  earst  became  a  stonie  one." 

Spenser:  F.  q.,  V.  ii.    (Introd.) 

earth,  "^  erd,  *erde,  ^  eorth,  "^  eorthe, 
"  erth.e»  s.  &  a.    [A.S,  eorthe ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 

jord ;  Dut.  aarde ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  jord ;  Goth. 
airtha ;  Ger.  erde,  and  perhaps  to  Gr.  epa  (era) 
the  earth,  ap6(o  (aroo)=  to  plough;  cf.  also 
Heb.  y^N  (erets)  =  earth,]    [Ear  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  Vegetable  soil,  either  in  itself  or  erro- 
neously viewed  as  a  simple  element ;  one  of 
four  out  of  which  it  was  supposed  all  things 
were  made.     [II.  5.] 

(2)  The  globe,  the  planet  on  which  we  live. 
[II.  1,  2,  3,  &  4.] 

(3)  Diy  land,  as  opposed  to  the  sea. 

"  This  solid  globe  we  live  upon  is  called  the  earth ; 
which  word,  taken  in  a  more  limited  sense,  signifies 
such  parts  of  this  globe  as  are  capable,  being  exposed 
to  the  aiv,  to  give  rooting  and  nourishment  to  plants, 
80  that  they  may  stand  and  grow  in  it," — Locke. 

(4)  The  ground,  the  visible  surface  of  the 
globe. 

"  Glance  from  heav'n  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heav'n," 
Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Jflghi^s  Dream,  v.  1. 

(5)  Different  modifications  of  terrene  matter. 
(Ill  this  sense  it  has  a  plural.) 

"The  five  genera  of  enrths  are;  (1)  holes,  (2)  clays, 

(3)  marls.  (4)  ochres,  (5)  tripulis, "—//(«.'  Mat.  Med. 

(6)  This  world,  as  opposed  to  other  scenes 
of  existence. 

"  What  are  these. 
So  withered,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire, 
That  look  not  like  th'  inhabitants  o'  th'  earth, 
Andyetareou't?"  Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

(7)  A  country,  a  district,  a  land. 
"  In  ten  set  battles  have  we  driven  Imck 

These  heathen  gaseous,  and  regained  our  earth, 
Ab  earth  recovers  from  the  ebbing  tide." 

Drydcn:  King  Arthur,  i.  1. 

*  (8)  Landed  property. 

"  She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  i.  2. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  inhabitants  of  this  globe. 
"And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language."— Oen,  xi.  1. 

*  (2)  A  term  of  reproach,  expressive  of  gross- 
ness,  dulness,  or  stupidity. 

"  Thou  earth,  thou,  speak."— Sft«ftesp.  ;  Tennpest,  L  2. 

*  (3)  The  act  of  ploughing  or  turning  over 
the  ground, 

"  Such  land  as  ye  break  up  for  barley  to  sow, 
Two  cartlis,  at  the  least,  ere  ye  sow  it,  bestow." 
Tusaer :  Eitsbandry. 


II.  Technically:  -f  *w 

1.  Astron. :  To  the  eye  it  appearsas  tf  this 
earth  was  in  the  cei-tre  of  the  universe,  tne 
sun  and  the  stars  revolving  ronnd  J?-  ■^i'J 
phenomena  are  much  better  accountea  ipr  uj 
supposing  the  apparent  revolution  oi  tne 
celestial  vault  to  be  produced  by  an  actual 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  m  aoom; 
twenty-four  houi-s,  producing  day  and  night. 
[Day.]  Similarly  the  succession  of  the  sea- 
sons is  best  accounted  for  by  assuming  the 
sun  to  be  stationary  in  one  of  the  foci  ofan 
ellipse,  and  the  earth  moving  round  in  thai 
ellipse  with  the  poles  always  slanted  at  a 
particular  angle  to  the  same  point  in  the 
heavens.  [Seasons,  Year.]  In  possessing 
a  satellite  (the  moon)  the  earth  resembles 
various  other  planets,  except  that  they  have 
more  attendant  bodies  than  one.  In  fact 
the  earth  is  a  planet,  and,  like  other  planets, 
its  figure  is  not  far  from  splierical,  as  is  proved 
by  its  having  been  sailed  round.  Magellan 
(Fernando  Magelhaens)  led  the  way,  having 
circumnavigated  a  great  part  of  the  globe 
between  a,d.  1519  and  1521,  being  killed  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  last-named  year. 
Sebastian  del  Cano,  one  of  his  officers,  com- 
pleted the  enterprise.  Sir  Francis  Drake 
returned  alive  from  a  similar  enterprise  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  between  a.d.  1577  and 
1579  or  1580.  Now  so  many  people  have  gone 
round  the  world  that  to  have  done  so  confers 
no  matei-ial  increase  of  celebrity.  The  sight 
of  the  masts  of  a  vessel  appearing  before  the 
hull  comes  in  sight  is  a  proof  that  at  least 
that  portion  of  the  world  visible  to  us  is  a 
curve.  Moreover,,  in  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
the  shadow  of  the  earth  obscuring  the  face  of 
the  luminary  is  found  to  be  circular,  and  there 
are  other  arguments  in  the  same  direction. 
Only  in  a  broad  sense  can  the  earth  be  de- 
scribed as  spherical ;  it  is  really  an  oblate 
spheroid — i.e.,  the  distance  between  the  two 
poles  is  less  than  that  between  two  extremi- 
ties of  a  diameter  drawn  through  the  equator. 
This  form  may  have  been  produced  by  Ihe 
rotation  of  a  partially  fluid  sphere.  According 
to  Bessel,  the  greater  or  equatorial  diameter 
is  7,925*604  miles,  the  lesser  or  polar  one 
7,899'114  miles  ;  the  difference  of  diameter,  or 
polar  compression,  is  26-471  miles,  and  tlie 
proportion  of  the  equatorial  to  the  polar  dia- 
meter as  299-15  to  298*15.  The  dimensions 
given  by  Sir  R.  Airy  slightly  differ  from  these. 
The  force  of  gravity  at  the  poles  is  to  that  at 
the  equator  very  nearly  as  180  to  179.  It  is 
not  of  uniform  density,  the  French  mathema- 
tician Clairvault  assuming  it  to  consist  of 
ellipsoidal  strata,  increasing  in  density  as 
they  approached  the  earth's  centre,  and,  taking 
it  for  granted  also  that  the  attractive  force 
might  be  calculated  on  the  law  of  liquids, 
proved  that  the  amount  of  gi'avity  at  the 
poles  to  that  at  the  equator  is  as  180  to  179,  and 
that  the  earth's  polar  axis  was  to  its  equa- 
torial one  as  299  to  300,  which  almost  exactly 
agrees  with  the  result  of  observation.  Clair- 
vault believed  the  mean  density  of  the  earth, 
taken  as  a  whole,  to  be  about  twice  that  of 
the  parts  near  the  surface.  Experiments  con- 
ducted during  last  century  having  shown  that 
the  mountain  Schehallion  in  Scotland  de- 
flected the  pendulum  12"  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, it  was  inferred  by  Dr.  Maskelyne  that 
the  density  of  the  mountain  was  |  that  of 
the  globe,  and  that  the  density  of  the  earth 
was  about  five  times  that  of  water.  Mr. 
Henry  Cavendish,  Dr.  Reich,  and  Mr.  Francis 
Baily,  trying  other  experiments,  considered 
the  density  of  the  earth  to  be  5"67,  and  Sir  R.. 
Airy  believed  it  6*565,  that  of  water  being  1. 
The  number  of  cubic  miles  in  the  earth  is 
about  259,800,000,000,  each  cubic  mile  con- 
taining 147,200,000,000  of  cubic  feet. 

2.  Geog. :  The  surface  of  the  land  is  to  that 
of  the  water  on  the  earth  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  three.  The  land  is  unequally  distri- 
buted, most  of  it  being  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, A  great  circle,  with  Falmouth  for  a 
centre  and  its  circumference  enclosing  exactly 
half  the  surface  of  theglobe,  would  include  more 
land  than  could  be  embraced  within  a  similar 
circle  described  around  any  other  cenia"e. 

3.  Geol.  :  The  universal  opinion  of  geologists 
is  that  the  earth  is  of  immeasurable  antiquity, 
and  though  some  natural  philosophers  believe 
that  there  is  not  at  what  may  be  called  the 
credit  of  geologists  an  unlimited  fund  of  time 
on  which  to  draw,  yet  they  cheerfully  accord 
them  a  few  millions  of  years.  The  old  view 
that  our  planet  is  but  a  few  thousand  years 
old  now  exists  only  among  the  uninformed 
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It  is  not  yet  proved  that  astronomical  changes 
have  ever  taken  place  since  the  first  estahlish- 
ment  of  the  solar  system  seriously  to  modify 
the  state  of  things  existing  on  the  e^iih ;  the 
present  distribution  of  land  and  water  has  not 
been,  geologically  viewed,  of  remote  ori^n  ; 
when  ditferently  proportioned,  it  must  have 
produced  difTerent  climates  from  those  now 
existing.  (For  details  see  Lyell's  Principles  of 
Geology.) 

4.  Magnetism :  The  action  .pf  the  earth  on 
magnetic  substances  is  like  that  of  a  magnet, 
and  it  has  two  poles  different  from  the  or- 
dinary poles.    [Pole.] 

6.  Ch&mistry: 

*  (1)  OrigimiUy :  In  the  opinion  of  the 
ancient  chemists,  or  alchemists,  one  of  the 
four  elements  of  which  all  material  things  in 
the  world  were  held  to  be  composed,  the 
others  being  fire,  air,  and  water.  Not  even 
one  of  the  four  is  really  a  simple  substance. 

(2)  Later :  A  name  given  to  various  sub- 
stances, opaque,  insipid  to  the  taste,  incom- 
bustible, and,  when  dry,  friable,  i.e.,  easily 
separated  into  particles.  Five  divisions  of 
them  were  recognised :  (a)  Boles,  (b)  Clays, 
'c)  Marls,  (d)  Ochres,  and  ^e)  Tripolis.  Under 
;hese  categories  were  ranked  the  oxides  of 
the  metals,  cerium,  aluminium,  beryllium, 
zirconium,  yttrium,  erbium,  thorium,  &c. 
These  oxides  are  insoluble  in  water,  and 
are  all  very  rare  except  aluminium.  They 
are  difficult  to  separate  from  each  other,  oc- 
curring together  in  rare  minerals,  and  hence 
the  number  of  metals  belonging  to  this  -  class 
is  not  known,  several  of  those  recently  dis- 
covered having  not  yet  been  properly  investi- 
gated, as  holmium,  scandium,  thulium,  &c. 

%  For  the  chemical  constituents  of  vege- 
table soil,  see  Soil. 

6.  Sports  :  The  hole  or  retreat  of  a  fox. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  in 
any  way  having  to  do  with  earth  or  with  the 
earth. 

1  (1)  Crust  of  the  Earth :  [Chust]. 

(2)  Earth  to  earth  hurial :  A  burial  designed 
to  aid  in  resolving  a  corpse  as  soon  as  possible 
into  its  constituent  elements,  instead  of  taking 
measures  to  impede  its  rapid  decay.  In  1875 
this  system  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Seymour 
Haden.  Discarding  leaden  and  even  wooden 
cofBns,  he  advocated  that  wicker-work  should 
be  the  material  used. 

earth-apple,  s. 

1.  A  potato. 

2.  A  cucumber. 
earth-bag,  s. 

Mil. ;  A  bag  filled  with  earth,  used  for  de- 
fence in  war. 

earth-balls,  s.  pi. 

Botany : 

1.  Gen. :  Balls  which  grow  under  the  earth. 
(Prior.) 

2.  Spec. :  Tvh&r  cibarium.  (Britten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

earth-banlE,  s.  A  bank  or  mound  of 
earth. 

earth-bath,  s. 

Med. :  A  literal  bath  of  earth  is  occasionally 
used  on  the  Continent  as  a  remedy. 

earth-battery,  s. 

Elect. :  A  lai'ge  plate  of  zinc  and  a  plate  of 
copper,  or  a  quantity  of  coke,  buried  at  a 
certain  distance  asunder  in  damp  earth.  The 
moisture  of  the  earth  acts  as  the  exciting  fluid 
on  this  voltaic  couple,  and  a  feeble  but  con- 
stant current  is  produced. 

earth-bedded,  ».  Fixed  in  the  earth  as 
in  a  bed. 

"  Sole  atay  his  foot  may  rest  upon. 
Is  yon  earth-bedded  Jetting  Btone." 

Scott :  Jtokebp,  ii.  IE. 

earth-borer,  s.  A  form  of  auger  for 
boring  holes  in  the  ground,  where  the  strata 
are  sufficiently  soft  and  loose.  The  shaft  has 
a  screw-point  and  a  cutting-face.  The  twisted 
shank  revolves  inside  a  cylindrical  case,  which 
retains  the  earth  till  the  tool  is  withdrawn. 
The  valve  opens  to  admit  the  earth,  and  closes 
as  the  tool  is  lifted.    [Auger.] 

earth-car,  s.  A  ear  for  transporting 
gravel  and  stone  in  railway  operations. 
(American.)    [Dumping-car.] 


earth-chestnut,  s. 

Bot.  :  Bunivm  fiesBUQsum.    {Withering,  &c.) 

earth-closet,  s.  A  commode  or  night- 
stool  in  .which  a  body  of  earth  receives  the 
faeces,  or  is  dropped  upon  them  to  absorb  the 
effluvia ;  the  residtant  is  to  be  utilized  as  a 
fertilizer. 

t  earth-crab,  s.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Mole-cricket. 

earth-created,  a.  Formed  or  created 
of  the  dust  of  tlie  earth. 

"And  an  eternity,  the  date  of  gods, 
Descended  on  poor  earth-created  man  !" 

Young.'  Night  TlwughtS,  is.  219,  220. 

earth-despising,  a.  Despising  this 
earth  or  earthly  things. 

'  'A  sell-forgetting  tenderness  of  heart 
And  earth-desmsing  dignity  of  aoul." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

"*  earth-din,  *  erthe-dene,  s.  [Earth- 
din.] 

*  earth-drake,  s. 

Anglo-Saxon  Myth. :  A  mythical  monster 
corresponding  to  the  dragon  of  chivalry  and 
romance.    [Drake.] 

"  He  Beicriflces  hia  own  life  in  destroying  a  frightful 
earth-drake  or  dragon."— TT.  Spalding. 

earth-embracing,  a.  Embracing  or 
surrounding  the  earth  as  the  sea  does. 

"  Earth  and  air,  and  earth-embroAying  sea," 

Wordsworth  :  View/roTn  Slack  Comh. 

earth-engendered, ».  Rising  or  spring- 
ing from  the  earth. 

"  If  that  apeak,  it  ia 
A  thundering  voice ;  and  if  it  aigb,  the  hiaa 
Of  earthrengendered  wlada," 

Fanshaw :  Pastor  Pido.    (Tranal.) 

t  earth-fall,  s.  A  depression  of  a  portion 
of  the  land  during  earthquake  action. 

earth-fast,  s.  Fast,  fixed,  or  bedded  in 
the  earth. 

"  Tlie  Douglas  rent  an  eartJt-fast  stone 
From  its  deep  bed," 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  LaJce,  t.  23, 

t  earth-flax,  s.    [Earthflax.] 

earth-flea,  s.  [So  named  because  it  fre- 
quents the  earth  of  gardens,  &c.,  whence, 
however,  it  makes  its  way  when  it  can  into 
the  human  foot,  usually  under  the  toe-nails, 
where  it  lays  its  eggs.  If  neglected,  it  mul- 
tiplies rapidly,  and  causes  great  suffering  and 
sometimes  death.]  The  Chigre  or  Chigoe,  Pulex 
penetrans.     [Chigre.  ] 

t  earth-fly,  s.  \_Fly  is  probably  a  corrup- 
tion for  flea,  the  animal  being  wingless  at 
every  sta^e  of  its  development.]  A  Chigre, 
Pwtei  penetrans.    (Rossiter,)    [Earth-flea.] 

*  earth-foam,  s. 

Min. :  An  old  name  for  Aphrite  (q.v.). 

earth-fork,  s. 

Agric.  .-  A  pronged  fork  for  turning  up  the 
earth. 

earth-gall,  s- 

Botany : 

1.  Gen.  :  The  Gentian  tribe  of  plants,  one 
characteristic  of  which  is  bitterness. 

2.  Specially : 

(1)  Erythrcea  Centaurium.  (Britten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  name  given  by  the 
Malays  to  a  cinchonaceous  plant,  Ophiorhiza 
Munoos.  The  taste  resembles  that  of  Gentian, 
but  is  more  penetrating.    (Lindley.) 

earth  -  house,  eird  -  house,  erd  - 
house,  ^  eorth-hus,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  A  subterranean  dwelling  known  in 
Scotland  as  "  Picts'  houses  "  or  "  Picts'  dwell- 
ings." The  description  as  given  below  corre- 
sponds with  that  given  by  Tacitus  of  the 
buildings  of  the  ancient  Germans. 

"At  the  same  place,  and  also  in  another  part  of  the 
pariah,  are  what  the  country  people  call  eird  houses. 
These  are  below  ground,  and  some  of  them  said  to 
extend  a  great  way.  The  sides  of  these  subterraneous 
mansions  are  faced  up  with  dry  stones  to  the  height 
of 'about  five  feet :  they  are  between  three  and  four  feet 
wide,  and  covered  above  with  large  stones  laid  across. 
They  may  have  been  either  receptacles  for  plunder  or 
places  of  shelter  from  the  iuclemencv  of  the  weather, 
before  houses  were  built,  or  of  concealment  from  an 
enemy."—/".  Strat?idon :  Aberd.  Statist.  Ace, xiiLl82,  N. 

2.  Fig. :  The  grave. 

'*  Loatbaome  is  that  earth-Jiouse, 
And  gnm  within  to  dwell." 

Longfellow:  Grave. 


earth-hunger,  s. 

1.  An  inordinate  desire  to  become  the 
possessor  or  tenant  of  a  small  holding  :  specif. 
the  intense  feeling  evinced  by  the  Irish  in 
favour  of  a  peasant  proprietary. 

2.  The  desire  of  a  -great  Power  to  enrich 
itself  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbours,  espe- 
cially if  they  be  smaller  and  weaker. 

"  Some  may  think  they  [the  Government]  have  done 
enough  in  the  way  of  annexation,  remembering  wliat 
they  said  about  earth-hunger  when  out  of  office."— 

Echo,  April  18,  1883. 

earth-light, ». 

Astron. :  Light  reflected  from  the  earth 
upon  the  dark  part  of  the  moon,  when  the 
latter  is  either  very  young  or  has  waned  con- 
siderably. The  perfectly. illuminated  portion, 
of  the  moon  derives  its  enlightenment  from 
the  sun,  whilst  the  liglit  reflected  from  the-, 
earih  makes  the  circle  faintly  complete. 
As  the  moon  gains  age  it  offers  a  less  portion 
of  the  bright  side,  and  the  phenomenon  dies 
away  to  reappear  again  when  the,  luminary 
has  considerably  waned.  It  is  called  also 
Earth-shine  (q.v.).  (Herschel :  Astronomy, 
§  417,  &c.) 

earth-metals,  s.pZ.  [Earth,  s.  II.,  5  (2).] 
1[  Reactions  of  the  Earth  metals :  They  are 
precipitated  from  solutions  of  their  salts  by 
ammonium  sulphide,  as  hydrates  and  not  as 
sulphides.  The  hydrates  of  aluminium  and 
beryllium  are  soluble  in  caustic  soda  ;  the 
other  earth-metals — zirconium,  thorium,  ce- 
rium, lanthanum,  didymium,  erbium,  and 
yttrium — are  insoluble  ;  zirconium  and  tho- 
rium are  precipitated  as  thiosuljphates,  by 
boiling  the  solution  with  sodium  thiosulphate^ 
the  other  metals  remaining  in  solution. 

earth-moss,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Phascum.  (Prior,  Britten 
&  Holland.) 

earth-oil,  s.  The  same  as  Rock-oil  or 
Petroleum  (q.v,). 

earth-pea,  s. 

Bot. :  Lathyrus  amphicarpos.    (Loudon.) 

earth-pillars,  earth-pyramids,  s.  pL 

Geog.  &  Geol. :  Pillars  or  pyramids  of  earth 
in  Switzerland,  &c.,  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  feet  high,  occurring  in  the  Canton  of 
Valais,  near  Botzen,  in  the  Tyrol,  &c.  Some- 
times they  are  capped  by  a  single  stone.  They 
have  been  separated  by  rain  from  the  terrace, 
of  which  they  once  formed  a  part.  (I^ell: 
Prin.  Geol.  (11th  ed.),  ch.  xv.) 

eaxi;h-plate,  s. 

Teleg. :  A  plate  buried  in  the  earth,  or  a 
system  of  gas  or  water-pipes  utilized  for  the 
purpose,  connected  with  the  terminal  or  re- 
turn wire  at  a  station,  so  as  to  utilize  the 
earth  itself  as  a  part  of  the  circuit,  instead 
of  using  two  wires,  as  was  the  practice  pre- 
vious to  1837. 

earth-puff,  s. 

Bot. :  A  species  of  Lycopertfon.  (Nomen-- 
clator,  1585,  in  Na/res.) 

earth  -  pyramids,    s.    pi.       [Earth- 

pillars.] 

earth  -  quadrant,  s.  A  quadrant,  a 
fourth  part,  or  90°  of  the  earth's  circum- 
ference. 

"A  velocity  of  one  earth-quadrant  per  aecoud." — 
Everett :  The  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units  {1875),  ch.  xi. ,  p.  70l 

earth-quave,  s.    An  earthquake. 
earth-shine,  s. 

Astron.  :  The  same  as  Earth-light  (q.v.). 

*  earth-shock,  s.    An  earthquake. 

"  All  the  living  things  that  heard 
That  deadly  earth-sliock  disapx^eared." 

Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxxiii, ' 

earth-smoke,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Fumitory,  Fitmaria  officinalis. 
It  is  called,  especially  in  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  Smoke  of  the  earth  or  Fume  of 
the  earth. 

*  earth-Stars,  s.  pi 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Stars  made  by  the  scatter- 
ing of  burning  fragments  during  an  explosion 
on  earth. 

"  Into  coTmtless  meteors  driven, 
Its  earth-stars  melted  into  heaven."- 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  y  i. 
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2.  Bot.  :  Various  species  of  Geaster.  They 
are  so  called  from  their  star  shape  when  burst 
and  lying  on  the  gi'ound.     (Prior.) 

earth-Stopper,  s.  a  man  engaged  to 
stop  up  the  earths  or  holes  of  foxes  to  prevent 
them  from  taking  refuge  in  them  when  hunted. 

earth-table,  s. 

Arch.  :  The  lowest  course  of  stone  that  is 
seen  in  a  building,  level  with  the  earth. 

^earth-tiller,  "^eorthe-tille,  *erthe- 
tiller,  s.    A  tiller  of  t[ie  ground  ;  a  farmer. 

"Theoa  riche  ancren  that  beoth  eortJie-tilien."— 
Ancren  Riwle,  p.  416. 

*  earth-tilth.  *  erthe-tilthe,  5.  Cul- 
tivation of  the  ground,    (JVycliffe.) 

earth-tongue,  6. 

Boi.  :  A  popular  name  given  to  club-shaped 
fungi  of  the  genus  Geoglossum,  of  which  word 
it  is  a  literal  translation.  They  are  found  on 
lawns  and  grassy  pastures. 

earth-wolf,  s. 

Zool. :  The  same  as  Aabd-wolf  (q.r.). 

earth's  crust,  s.    [Crust.] 
earth,  v.t.  &  1..    [Earth,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cover  with  earth.  (Generally  followed 
by  vp.) 

"  Earth  up  with  fresh  mould  the  roots  of  those  auri- 
ciUas  which  the  frost  may  have  xmcovered  "—Evelyn  -. 
Kalendar. 

*  2.  To  hide  or  place  under  the  earth  ;  to 
inter,  to  bury. 

"  This  [lord] 
Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory 
When  he  is  earthed." 

SJialcesp.  :  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

*  3.  To  fix  in  the  earth. 

"  My   root  is  earth-ed."  —  Jtfassinger :  Fatal  Dotcrt/. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  retire  underground ;  to 
hide  in  the  earth. 

"  Hence  foxes  earthed,  and  wolves  abhorred  the  day, 
And  hungry  churls  enauared  the  nightly  prey." 

Tickell :  Poem  on  Hunting. 

earth'-hoard,  s.     [Eng.  mrth,  and  hoard.] 
Agric.  :  The  mould-board  of  a  plough,  which 
turns  over  the  earth. 

"  The  plow  reckoned  the  most  proper  for  stiff  black 
clays,  is  one  that  is  lone,  large,  and  broad,  with  a  deep 
head  and  a  square  earthboard,  so  as  to  turn  up  a  great 
furrow. " — Mortim.er. 

'Carth'-bom,  a.    [Eng.  earth,  and  horn.] 

I.  Lit.  :  Born  of  the  earth  ;  terrigenous, 
earth-sprung. 

"  The  wounds  I  make  but  sow  new  enemies ; 
Which    from  their  blood  like  earthbom  brethren 
rise."  Dryden  :  Indian  Em.peror,  v,  l, 

II.  Figwratlvehj : 

1.  Relating'  to  or  arising  from  earthly 
things  or  objects. 

"  All  earth-hnrn  cares  are  wrong." 

Goldsmith :   Vicar  of  Wak^ld,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Human,  mortal,  belonging  to  this  world. 

"  Into  our  room  of  bliss  thus  high  advanced 
Creatures  of  other  mould,  earthbom  perhaps. 
Not  spirits."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  iv.  359-61. 

3.  Of  mean  birth,  low-born. 

"Earthbom  Lycon  shall  ascend  the  throne." 

Smith. 

•earth'-boiind,  a.     [Eng.  earth,  and  hound.} 

1.  Lit.  :  Fixed  or  fastened  in  the  earth. 

"  Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earthbound  root  ?  " 

Shafcesp.  :  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  Fixed  on  earthly  objects  and  cares. 

*  earth'-bred,  a.  [Eng.  earth,  and  bred.]  Of 
mean  or  low  birth  ;  low-born,  abject,  grovel- 
ling, despicable. 

"  Feasants,  I'll  curb  your  headstrong  impudence. 
And  make  you  tremble  when  the  fion  roars  ; 
Yea,  earthbred  worms."  Brewer:  Lingua,  i.  6. 

*  earth'-din,  *  erthe-dyn,  *  erthe-dene, 

s.     [Eng.  earthy  and  din.]    An  earthqualce. 

"  The  neghend  day  gret  erthedyn  sal  be." 

Ilawpole  :  Prlcke  of  Conscience,  4,790. 

earthed,  -pa.  'par.  or  a.     [Earth,  v,} 

5arth'-en,  *  eorth-en,  *  erth-en,  u.    [Eng. 

earth;    sufT.   -en.]      Made  of   earth,   clay  or 
similar  substance. 

"They  took  it  up,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot."— 
Sunyan  :  Pilgrim  s  Progresn,  pt.  ii. 

^  Now  passing  nut  of  use,  the  place  being 
supplied  by  the  substantive  earth  used  adjec- 
tively,  as,  earth  work,  not  often  now  earthen 
work.    (Trench  :  English  Past  and  Pres.,  117.) 


earthen-pipe,  s.  The  Romans  used 
earthen  pipes  where  economy  was  an  object. 
They  preferred  lead.  The  earthen  pipes  had 
a  thickness  of  at  least  two  inches,  and  the 
ends  were  respectively  contracted  and  enlarged 
to  fit  into  and  to  receive  the  adjacent  pipes. 
The  joints  of  the  pipes  were  luted  with  quick- 
lime and  oil.  The  thickness  was  increased 
at  the  bottom  of  a  bend,  as  in  crossing  a 
valley  or  hollow,  or  the  pipe  at  this  part  was 
''  secured  by  ligatures  or  a  weight  of  ballast." 
Earthen  pipes  are  found  in  the  walls  of  the 
baths  and  the  Coliseum,  of  various  diameters, 
none  less  than  two  inches  diameter.  (Knight.) 

earthen-ware,  s.  A  general  expression 
which  covers  all  ceramic  work,  such  as  stone- 
ware, delft,  porcelain,  &c.  [Pottery.]  The 
term,  as  far  as  it  may  have  a  less  general 
meaning,  includes  merely  the  commoner 
classes  of  clay- ware,  otherwise  known  as 
crockery.  The  clay,  having  been  properly 
tempered,  is  formed  on  the  wheel  and  dried 
under  cover  until  it  has  acquired  considerable 
solidity.  The  glaze,  of  the  consistence  of 
cream,  is  then  put  on  as  evenly  as  possible  by 
means  of  a  brush.  Small  articles  are  glazed 
by  pouring  in  the  glaze  and  then  pouring  it 
out  again,  sufficient  adhering  for  the  piu-pose. 
The  glaze  consists  of  galena  ground  to  powder 
and  mixed  with  "  slip  ; "  that  is,  a  thin  solu- 
tion'of  clay.  This  is  a  clear  glaze,  and  is  made 
black  and  opaque  by  the  addition  of  manga- 
nese :  1  part  of  manganese  to  every  9  of  galena. 
The  glaze  having  dried,  the  ware  is  piled  in  the 
kiln.  A  low  heat,  applied  for  twenty-four 
hours,  drives  off  the  moisture ;  an  increased 
heat  for  another  twenty-hours,  as  high  as  can 
be  bom  without  fusion,  bakes  the  clay,  drives 
off  tlie  sulphur  from  the  galena,  and  causes 
the  lead  to  form  a  glass  with  the  clay  to  which 
it  adheres.  With  increase  of  heat  this  glass 
spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  ware.  After 
the  furnace  is  cooled,  the  ware  is  removed. 
The  glaze,  consisting  of  oxide  of  lead,  is  solu- 
ble in  acids,  such  as  vinegar  and  those  of 
fruit,  and  is  destroyed,  rendering  injurious 
the  food  with  which  it  combines.  A  more  re- 
fractory clay  admits  the  use  of  a  less  fusible 
glaze  of  a  harmless  character.  Earthen-ware 
is  found  among  almost  all  nations  and  tribes, 
though  all  have  not  the  art  of  glazing,  nor 
have  all  the  art  of  baking.  Drj'ing  is  not 
baking,  and  it  requires  great  heat  to  make  a 
good  ringing  article.  The  Egyptians  and 
Etruscans  had  pottery  at  a  date  before  the 
historic  period.  "We  know  more  of  the  former 
than  of  the  latter  at  early  periods.  The  re- 
semblance of  the  Greek  and  Etrurian  ceramic 
works  is  remarkable.  Glazing  came  from 
China.  Wedgwood  obtained  his  patents  about 
A.D.  1762. 

"  In  the  midst  of  stones  and  moss. 
And  wreck  of  particoloured  eartlie^i-ware." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

*earth'-fed,  a.     [Eng.  earth,  and/ed.]    Feed- 
ing or  living  upon  earthly  things  ;  carnal,  low. 

grovelling. 

"  Such  earth  fed  minds, 
t  That  never  tasted  the  true  heaven  of  love." 

Ben  Jonson:  Vofpone,  iii.  6. 

t  earth' -flax,  s.     [Eng.  earth,  andfiax.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  popular  name  sometimes  given  to 
Amianthus,  from  its  long  flaxeu  fibres. 

2.  A  fibrous  kind  of  talc. 

"Of  English  talc,  the  coarser  sort  is  called  plaister 
or  parget ;  the  finer,  earthJUix,  or  salamander's  hair." 
—  Woodward. 

earth '-i-ness,  s.    [Eng.  earthy ;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  of  being  earthy  ;  the 
state  of  consisting  of  or  containing  earth  or 

earthy  matter. 

"He  freed  r.ainwater  .  ,  .  from  its  accidental,  and, 
as  it  were,  feculent  earthiness." — Boyl^ :  Works,  iii.  103. 

'*^2.  Fig.  :  Grossness,  meanness,  coarseness. 

"So  long  as  tliey  have  only  light  enough  to  hate 
light,  they  may  upon  the  first  glimpse  retire  into  their 
earthiness."— Byrom  :  Enthusiasm  (Introd.). 

earth'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Earth,  v.] 
A,  &  B.  As  2}r.  par.  £  2)0,rtici2).  adj.:  (See 

the  verb). 
C,  As  suhst. :   The  act  of  covering  up  with 

earth  or  mould. 

earth'-li-ness,  s.     [Eng,  earthly ;  -ness.] 

i  1.  The  quality  of  being  earthly,  or  of  the 
earth. 

*  2.  Worldliness,  strong  attachment  to 
worldly  things. 

*'  3.  Perishableness  ;  want  of  dm-ability, 
frailty. 


*  earth'-ling,  s.     [Eng.  earth;  -ling.} 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth  ;  a  mortal ;  a 
poor,  frail  creature. 

"To  earihlings,  the  footstool  of  God,  that  stage 
which  he  raised  for  a  small  time,  seemeth  magiiih- 
cen  t. ' ' — Dru  m  mond. 

2.  One  who  is  attached  to  things  of  this 
earth  ;  an  earthly-minded  person. 

earth'-lir,  *  earthe-ly,  *  erthe-li,  •  erth- 
ly,  *erth-Iych,  *erth-y-ly,  a.      [Eng. 
earth;  -ly.] 
1,  Made  or  consisting  of  earth  ;  earthy. 

"  A  sceptre  or  an  earthly  sepulchre." 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  L  4. 

*  2.  Resembling  earth  or  clay  ;  lifeless. 
"Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthly  cheeks." 
Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  this  world ;  mortal, 
human,  as  opposed  to  immortal. 

"  The  earthly  author  of  ray  blood." 

Shakesp.  :  Hichard  III.,  i.  3. 

4.  Pertaining  to  this  life  or  our  present  state, 
worldly,  carnal,  as  opposed  to  spiritual. 

"  It  muBt  be  our  solemn  business  and  endeai-our,  at 
fit  seasons,  to  turn  the  stream  of  our  thoughts  from 
earthly  towards  divine  db}eciA."—Atterbury. 

5.  Pertaining  to  this  life,  as  opposed  to  a 
future  life. 

"  Joyed  an  earthly  throne." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  iv.  9. 

6.  Corporeal,  not  meutal. 

"  Great  grace  that  old  man  to  him  given  had. 
For  God  he  often  saw,  from  heaven  hight, 
All  were  his  earthly  eyen  both  blunt  and  bad." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  47. 

7.  Living  or  existing  on  the  earth. 

"  [He]  shal  come  att  laste. 
And  culle  all  erthyly  creatures." 

La/ngland  :  P.  Plmoman,  p.  123. 

8.  Among  things  conceivable  as  possible  in 
this  world ;  possible,  conceivable 

"Who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  of  use?" 

Pope  :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  22. 

earthly-minded,  a.  Having  a  mind 
fixed  on  this  earth ;  unspiritual,  destitute  of 
spirituality. 

"The  earthly-minded  antichrists  and  hypocrites." — 
Dale:  On  tlie  Revel.,  pt.  ii.,  k.  ii. 

earthly-mindedness,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  earthly-minded,  unspirituality,  gross- 
ness, sensuality,  devotion  to  earthly  or  worldly 
objects. 

"T\xe  earHily-mindedness  caxns  from  this  animated 
earth,  the  body;  and  is  to  shrink  up  again  into  its 
own  principle,  and  to  perish."— J/ore;     Conj.   Cabb 
p.  75. 

earth'-n'iits,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  earth,  and  nuts.} 
Botany : 

1.  Generally : 

(1)  Plants  which,  when  their  flowers  are 
succeeded  by  fruit,  bury  the  latter  under  the 
ground.     Example  :  Arachis  hypogcea. 

(2)  Subterranean  tubercles  of  fleshly-rooted 
plants.    Example  :  Lathyrus  tuberosus. 

2.  Specially : 

(1)  Arachis  hypogcea.  (London.)  [1  (2).] 
One  of  the  underground  tubers  of  Carnm 
bnlbocastanum.  It  Is  called  also  Pig-nut 
(q.v.).    (BentJiam.) 

(2)  The  globular  tuber  of  the  Tuberous 
Bunium,  Bunium  flexxiA>sv.vi.     (Bentham.) 

(3)  The  genus  Conopodium.  (Sir  Joseph  D. 
Hooker.)  His  Conopodixtm,  denudatum  is  what 
is  more  generally  known  as  Bunium  fiexuosum. 
[2(2).] 

(4)  (JEnanthe  pinvpinelloides.  (Britten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

earth' -quake,   s.  &  «..      [Eng.   earth,   and 

quake.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig.  :  Any  convulsion  in  the  political 
world. 

II.  Geol.  <&  Hist.  :  A  quaking,  vibratorj-, 
undulating,  or  other  movement  of  a  portion 
of  the  earth's  crust  produced  by  forces  acting 
from  beneath.  CertAin  premonitory  symp- 
toms are  believed  to  herald  the  approach  of 
a  great  earthquake .  These  are  :  irregularities 
in  the  seasons,  sudden  gusts  of  wind  >inter- 
rupted  by  dead  calms ;  violent  rains  at  un- 
usual seasons,  or  in  countries  where  they 
rarely  occur  ;  a  reddening  of  the  sun's  disc 
and  a  heaviness  in  the  air  continuing,  it  m;iy 
be,  for  months  ;  an  evolution  from  the  soil  of 
electric  matter,  inflammable  gas,  with  sul- 
phurous and  mephitic  vapours  ;  subterranean 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  S^lan.    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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noises  like  those  of  carriage  wheels,  .artillery, 
or  thunder ;  cries  of  distress  emitted  by 
animals  ;  and  drowsiness  with  a  fet'ling  of 
sea-sickness  in  men. 

When  the  fatal  moment  arrives,  the  ground 
at  some  spot  is  heaved  up,  and  becomes  the 
centre  of  vibration  or  undulations,  reminding 
us  of  those  produced  by  the  ripple  wave 
propagated  in  a  continually  enlarging  circle 
around  the  spot  where  a  pebble  lias  been  cast 
into  a  pond.  The  earth  swells  and  heaves 
like  a  rolling  sea ;  cracks  and  rents  are  pro- 
duced in  all  directions,  like  those  on  a  window 
pane.  Great  funnel-like  holes  yawn  open. 
New  lakes  are  formed.  The  houses  and  other 
erections  may,  with  their  inhabitants,  be  de- 
sti'oyed  over  tlie  greater  pai-t  of  a  city  in  a 
few  moments,  though  it  is  a  suggestive  fact 
tiiat  this  destruction  is  often  limited  to  those 
built  on  one  geological  stratum.  Precipitous 
cliffs  fall  into  adjacent  seas  or  rivers,  in  the 
latter  ease  more  or  less  damming  them  up  and 
producing  floods.  Landslips  take  place  with 
similar  consequences.  Cattle  feeding  on  cliffs 
fall  into  the  sea  and  are  drowned.  The  sea 
liecoiiies  agitated,  and  after  first  receding  from 
the  land,  then  rolls  in  upon  it  with  a  wave  of 
enormous  height.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  if  the  fucun  of  agitation  be  beneath  the 
sea.  The  sensation  on  board  ship  when  an 
eaithquake  occurs  is  as  if  the  vessel  had 
struclt  a  rock. 

There  are  certain  regions  to  which  both  the 
points  of  volcanic  eruption  and  tlie  move- 
ments of  great  earthquakes  are  confined. 
[Volcanic  region.]  The  two,  therefore,  have 
probably  a  cnmmon  origin,  steam,  molten 
matter,  fcc,  which  have  forced  exit  to  the 
external  atinospliere,  generating  a  volcano, 
and  similar  explosive  material  still  seeking 
for  vent,  producing  an  earthquake.  Con- 
nected with  the  latter,  as  witli  the  former, 
are  such  phenomena  as  the  ejection  from  the 
ground  of  torrents  of  water  discoloured  by  mud, 
and  emitting  mephitic  vapours  which,  if  in- 
tense, are  fatal  to  human  and  to  animal  life. 
Not  uncommonly  an  old  volcano  goes  into 
eruption,  or,  more  rarely,  its  upper  part  and 
crater  fall  in  and  a  new  one  is  generated  in 
tlte  midst  of  an  eartliquake.  Great  upheavals 
of  land  are  its  normal  effects,  though  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  there  are  subsidences  instead 
of  elevation. 

It  is  supposed  that,  on  a  very  moderate 
estimate,  an  earthquake  occurs  somewhere 
every  day.  What  runs  up  the  number  of  such 
occurrences  is  that  there  is  generally  a  series 
of  shocks  at  a  place  instead  of  a  single  one. 
Most  of  these  are  on  a  small  scale  ;  but  others 
affect  a  wide  area,  and  are  most  destructive. 
That  which  happened  at  Lisbon  ou  Nov.  1, 
1755,  shook  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
four  times  greater  than  the  whole  area  of 
Europe.  It  is  said  to  have  destroyed  60,000 
people  in  Lisbon  in  the  space  of  six  minutes, 
nor  is  Lisbon  the  only  city  where  multi- 
tudes ,  have  perished  from  a  similar  cause. 
In  the  year  1891  about  10,000  persons  are  said 
to  have  perished  in  Japan  in  an  earthquake, 
and  upwards  of  12,000  in  Kuchan  (Persia)  in 
November,  1893. 

*  B.  .4s  adj. :  Shaking  the  earth. 

"  The  earihmiake  voice  of  Victory, 
To  thee  the  breath  of  life." 

Byron :  Ode  to  IfapoleoJt. 

earthquake  -  alarm,  s.  An  alarm 
founded  on  the  discovery  or  supposition  that 
a  few  seconds  previous  to  the  occurrence  of 
an  earthquake  the  magnet  temporarily  loses 
its  power.  To  an  armature  is  attached  a 
weight,  so  that  upon  the  magnet  becoming 
paralyzed,  the  weight  drops,  and,  striking  a 
bell,  gives  the  alarm. 

*  earth'- quak-lhg,  a.  [Eng.  eartJi,  and 
qtipkiiig.]  Subject  or  liable  to  earthquakes. 
"  That  rainless,  yet  moist,  unhealthy,  eartliqudking 
spot  which  was  Belected  by  the  SpaniBli  leader  for  the 
site  of  liis  capital  [l,\md.y—Athenoeum,  Aug.  11, 1881, 
p,  2S0. 

""  earth'-shak-ing,  *  erthe-shak-ynge, 

a.  6z  i.     [Eng.  earth,  and  shaking.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  to  shake  the 
earth  ;  raising  or  causing  earthquakes. 

"Seside  him  stalks  to  battle 
The  huge  eartlislioMng  beast." 
Jfacaulay:  Prophecy  of  Capya,  xxir. 

B,  As  sxibst. :  An  earthquake. 

"j\nd  lo  !  ther  waa  maad  a  great  eartTftJuikynge." — 
Wycliffe  ;  Matthew  xxviii. 

ear^'-ward,  adv.    [Eng.  earth;  -ward.]    To- 
ward the  earth. 


earth'-work,  o\    [Eng.  earth,  andwOT-fc.] 

Engin.  &  Fort. :  Mounds  of  earth  raised  as 
a  defence,  or  to  form  the  banks  of  canals,  or 
the  embankments  for  railways. 

"The  white  tower  ...  is  blricked  up  with  a  double 
line  of  eartftuwrft*  pierced  for  gunfl."— IT.  If.  Russell : 
Crimean  War,  ch.  xxxiL 

earth'-wdrm,  s.    [Eng.  mrth,  and  worm,.] 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  well-known  annelid  (Lumbricus  ter- 
restrls.  Its  elongate  form,  naked  skin,  and 
fleshy  or  bluish  colouring,  and  viscous  trail 
are  familiar  to  all.  It  consists  of  manynaiTOW 
rings  in  contact  with  each  other.  Between 
the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  segments  is  a  thick- 
ened portion  called  the  clitellum,  an  organ  of 
reproduction.  There  are  no  tentacles,  no  eyes, 
and  no  teeth,  but  the  mouth  has  a  short  pro- 
boscis. When  the  decaying  parts  of  animals 
and  vegetables  are  swallowed,  there  is  taken 
with  thwrn  into  the  ground  a  quantity  of  vege- 
table soil  which  is  subsequently  ejected  in 
small  heaps  called  worm  casts.  The  attention 
of  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  having  been  called  to 
the  habits  of  this  despised  animal,  that  great 
naturalist  read  a  paper  before  the  Geological 
Society  on  the  "  Formation  of  Mould"  (which 
was  published  in  the  second  series  of  the 
Transactions,  p.  505),  showing  that  vegetable 
soil  in  its  present  aspect  and  distribution  was 
largely  produced  by  the  earthworms.  Darwin 
recurred  to  the  subject  in  his  old  age,  and  his 
last  great  work  was  on  Worms. 

(2)  (PI ) :  Tlie  English  name  of  the  Terricolse, 
a  tribe  of  Annelids,  order  Oligochseta. 

2.  Fig.  .  A  mean,  sordid,  worldly-minded 
person. 

"Thy  vain  contempt,  dull  eartJiworm,  cease  ; 
I  won't  for  refuge  fly."  Jforris. 

earthworm-oU,  s. 

Plmr. :  A  green  oil  obtained  from  the  com- 
mon species  of  earthworm.  It  is  used  medi- 
cinally as  a  remedy  for  earache. 

earth'-y,  u.    [Eng.  mrth;  -y.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally : 
(1)  Consisting  or  composed  of  earth ;  terrene. 

'  All  water,  especially  that  of  rain,  Is  stored  with 
"  "  '    ■  '  "  earthy 


(2)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  earth ; 
mortal,  human. 

■ '  Flaming  ministei's  to  watch  and  tend 
Their  earthy  charge."        Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  16". 

(3)  Inhabiting  this  earth  ;  terrestrial. 

"  Those  earthy  spirits  black  and  envious  are : 
I'll  call  up  other  gods  of  form  more  fail'." 

Drydtn  :  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  1. 

(4)  Relating  to  earth. 

"Mine  ia  the  shipwreck  in  a  watery  sign  ; 
And  in  au  eartny  tlie  dark  dungeon  mine." 

Drydcn  :  Pulamon  &  Arcite,  iii.  401,  402, 

(5)  Resembling  earth,  or  any  of  its  proper- 
ties :  as,  an  earthy  taste  or  smell. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Resembling  earth  ;  cold  and  lifeless  as 
earth  ;  turned  to  clay. 

"  To  survey  his  dead  and  earthy  image. 
What  were  it  but  to  make  ray  sorrow  greater." 
Sh^kesp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  iii.  2, 

(2)  Gross,  carnal,  worldly,  not  refined. 

"  Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gi-oss  conceit, 
Smothered  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak. 
The  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit." 

Shakesp.  :  Coincdy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

II.  Mill.  :  Dull,  dead,  without  lustre. 

earthy  calamine,  s. 

Mill.  :  The  same  as  Hydrozincite  (q.v.). 

earthy  cobalt,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Wad  (q.v.).  (Brit.  Mus. 
Catalogue.)  The  same  as  A!sbolite,  a  variety 
of  Wad.    (Dana.) 

Earthy  cobalt  iloom :  A  variety  of  Erythrite 
(q.v.). 

earthy  fracture,  s. 

Min.  :  Fracture  exhibiting  a  rough  surface, 
with  minute  elevations  and  depressions. 

earthy  manganese,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Bog  makganese  (q.v.). 

earthy  minerals,  a. 

Min. :  In  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  William 
Phillips,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  the  first  great  class  of 
minerals,  those  consisting  largely  of  such 
"  earths  "  as  silex  or  silica,  alumine  or  alumina, 


lime,  magnesia,  &c.  These  are  followed  by  the 
Alkali  no-earthy  minerals  in  which  potash, 
soda,  &c.,  appear  ;  and  nextbythe Acidiferotis- 
earthy  minerals  wliich  have  in  their  com- 
position sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  &;c., 
to  which  follow  the  Acidiferous  alkalino- 
earthy  minerals,  such  as  alum  and  its  allies. 
The  arrangement  of  Dana  is  different. 

ear'-wS^,  s.  [Eng.  ear,  and  wax.]  Cerumen, 
a  thick  viscous  substance,  secreted  by  the 
glands  of  the  ear  into  the  outer  passage. 

"  Therefore  hath  nature  loricated  or  plaistcred  Over 
the  aides  of  the  hole  with  earivax,  to  entangle  insects." 
—Ray  :  On  the  Creation. 

ear-wig,  *  eare-wick,    *  ear-wick,    s. 

[A.S.  cor-ivicga,  edr-wicga,  so-called  from  a 
belief  that  it  crept  into  the  ear;  A.S.  eare  = 
an  ear,  and  wicga  =  an  earwig,  a  horse.  Skeat 
thinks  it  means  a  wriggler,  a  carrier ;  of.  ^vag.  ] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  The  same  as  II.  1. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  A  whisperer ;  a  prying,  insinuat- 
ing infonuer  or  talebearer. 

"Hearken  not  to  Rehoboaui'a  earwigs." — Hacket: 
Life  of  Williams,  i.  50. 

II.  Technically : 
Entomology  : 

1.  Sing. :  Forjicula  atiricularia.  A  well- 
known  insect,  somewhat  like  a  Staphylinus, 
but  having  a  forceps  at  its  tail ;  this  in  the 
males  is  considerably  curved,  and  has  a  tooth- 
like process.  The  earwig  is  found  under  the 
bark  of  trees,  under  stones,  &c.,  and  in  damp 
situations  generally ;  it  also  frequents  flowers, 
devouring  the  petals  and  the  ordinary  leaves 
of  the  several  plants.  The  female  sits  on  her 
eggs  like  a  hen,  and  is  a  patient  and  afl'ectionate 
mother.  The  earwig  will  go  into  the  ear  as 
into  any  other  cavity,  but  it  has  no  special 
love  for  that  hiding-place  more  than  others, 
and  when  it  enters  it,  does  so  without  evil 
intent.     [Forficula.] 

"  Earwigs  and  snails  seldom  infect  timber. " — 
Mortimer :  Husbandry. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Forficulida;  (q.v.).  These 
were  considered  to  be  orthopterous  insects, 
belonging  to  the  sub-order  Cursoria.  Now 
they  are  placed  under  the  order  Dermaptera 
or  Euplexoptera  (q.v.). 

TI  (1)  Cormnon  Earwig :  Forjicula  auricularia. 
[Earwig.] 

(2)  Great  Earwig :  Lahidura  gigantm. 

(3)  Little  Earwig :  Labia  minor. 

t  ear'-wlg,  v.t.    [Earwig,  s.]    To  gain  over  or 

influence  by  whispered  or  covert  insinuations ; 

to  raise  a  bias  or  prejudice  in  by  insinuations. 

"He  was  so  sure  to  be  earioigged  in  private." — 

Mam^at:  Snarleyyoui. 

ea^e,  •  ese,  *  eise,  *  eyse,  s.    [0.  Fr.  &  Fr. 

aise,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin  ;  cf.  Gael. 
adlmis  =  leisure,  ease.] 

1.  Literally : 

l.Astate  of  rest  or  quietness;  an  undisturbed 
state  of  quiet,  either  of  the  body  or  mind. 

(1)  Of  the  body:  Freedom  from  disturbance, 
annoyance,  pain,  or  labour ;  repose,  rest. 

"Here  dwells  kind  Ease  and  unreproving  Joy," 
Thomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  2. 

(2)  Of  the  mind:  Tranquillity,  freedom  from 
anxiety,  concern,  or  solicitude. 

"His  soul  shall  dwell  at  ease." — Psalm  xxv.  13. 

2.  Rest  or  repose  after  labour ;  intermission 
of  labour. 

"Give  yourselves  eaac from  the  fatigue  of  waitinK."— 
Svrift. 

*  3.  That  which  produces  or  tends  towards 
quiet,  repose,  or  freedom  from  anxiety  or 
solicitude. 

"  It  is  a  small  crime  to  wound  himself  by  anguish  nf 
heart,  to  deprive  himself  of  all  the  pleasures,  or  eases, 
or  enjoyments  of  life."— TempJe. 


1.  Freedom  from  constraint,  formality,  or 
close  attention  to  form. 

2.  Freedom   from    harshness,   stiffness,   or 
artificiality  of  style. 

"True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance. 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance." 
Pope  :  Essay  on  Criticism,,  362,  303. 

3.  Facility,  readiness  ;  a  freedom  or  absence 
of  difficulty. 

"  The  willing  metal  will  obey  thy  hand 
Following  with  ease,  if  favoured  by  thy  fate." 

Dryden :  Virgil;  ^neid  vi.  220,  221. 

i.  Use,  avail,  utility,  advantage.     (Scotch.) 
"I  e'en  gie  them   leg-bail,  for  there's  nae  easK  in 

dealing  wi*^  quarrelsome  fowk."— ,Sco«  .'  Guy  Manner- 

ing,  ch.  iii. 


bSil.  b^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  jhin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  SCenophon,  e^jdat.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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ii  (1)  At  ease :  In  a  state  free  from  any 
thing  likely  to  disturb,  annoy,  or  cause 
anxiety. 

(2)  To  stmid  at  ease : 

Mil. :  To  stand  in  the  ranks  in  a  certain 
posture  which  gives  ease  or  rest. 

(3)  III  at  ease:  In  a  state  of  mental  or  bodily 
disquiet  or  disturbance. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
ease,  quiet,  and  repose :  "The  idea  of  a  motion- 
less state  is  common  to  all  these  terms  :  ease 
and  quiet  respect  action  on  the  body  :  rest  and 
repose  respect  the  action  of  the  body  :  we  are 
easy  or  quiet  when  freed  from  any  external 
agency  that  is  painful ;  we  have  rest  or  repose 
when  the  body  is  no  longer  in  motion.  Repose 
is  a  circumstaiice  of  necessity ;  the  weary  seek 
repose ;  there  is  no  human  being  to  whom  it 
is  not  sometimes  indispensable.  We  may  rest 
in  a  standing  posture  ;  we  can  repose  only  in  a 
lying  position  :  the  dove  which  Noah  first 
sent  out  could  not  find  rest  for  the  sole  of  its 
foot ;  soldiers  who  are  hotly  pursued  by  an 
enemy,  have  no  time  or  opportunity  to  take 
repose :  the  night  is  the  time  for  rest ;  the 
pillow  is  the  place  for  repose.  Ease  denotes  an 
exemption  from  any  painful  agency  in  general ; 
quiet  denotes  an  exemption  from  that  in  par- 
ticular which  noise,  disturbance,  or  the 
violence  of  others  may  cause  ;  we  are  easy, 
or  at  ease,  when  the  body  is  in  a  posture  agree- 
able to  itself,  or  when  no  circumjacent  object 
presses  unequally  upon  it ;  we  are  quiet  when 
there  is  an  agreeable  stillness  around  ;  oiu: 
ease  may  be  disturbed  either  by  internal  or 
external  causes  ;  our  quiet  is  most  commonly 
disturbed  by  external  objects :  we  may  have 
ease  from  pain,  bodily  or  mental  ;  we  have 
quiet  at  the  will  of  those  around  us ;  a  sick 
person  is  often  far  from  enjoying  ease,  al- 
though he  may  have  the  good  foi-tune  to  enjoy 
perfect  quiet :  a  man's  mind  is  often  uneasy 
from  its  own  faulty  composition ;  it  suffers 
frequent  disquietudes  from  the  vexatious  tem- 
pers of  others." 

(2)  He  thus  disc-ijoiinates  between  ease,  easi- 
ness, facility,  and  lightness:  "Ease  denotes 
either  the  abstract  state  of  a  person  or  quality 
of  a  thing  :  easiness,^  from  easy  signifying  hav- 
ing ease,  denotes  simply  an  abstract  quality 
which  serves  to  chai-acterize  the  thing ;  a 
person  enjoys  ease,  or  he  has  an  easiness  of 
disposition  :  ease  is  said  of  that  which  is 
borne,  or  that  which  is  done  ;  easiTiess  and 
facility,  from  the  Latin  fadlis,  easy,  most 
commonly  of  that  which  is  done  ;  the  former 
in  application  to  the  thing  as  before,  the  latter 
either  to  the  person  or  the  thing ;  we  speak  of 
the  easiness  of  the  task,  but  of  a  person's 
facility  in  doing  it :  we  judge  of  the  easiness 
of  a  thing  by  comparing  it  with  others  more 
difficult ;  we  judge  of  a  person's  facility  by 
comparing  him  with  others,  who  are  less 
skilful.  Ease  and  lightness  are  both  said  of 
what  is  to  be  borne  ;  the  former  in  a  general, 
the  latter  in  a  particular  sense.  Whatever 
presses  in  any  form  is  not  easy  :  that  which 
presses  by  excess  of  weight  is  not  light :  a 
coat  may  be  easy  from  its  make ;  it  can  be 
light  only  from  its  texture.  The  same  distinc- 
tion exists  between  their  derivates,  to  ease,  to 
facilitate,  and  to  lighten^  To  ease  is  to  make 
easy  or  free  from  pain,  as  to  ease  a  person  of 
his  labour :  to  facilitate  is  to  render  a  thing 
more  practicable  or  less  difficult,  as  to  facili- 
tate a  person's  progress  ;  to  lighten  is  to  take 
off  an  excessive  weight,  as  to  lighten  a  person's 
burdens."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

OEU^e,  *  ese,  v.t.  &  i.    [Ease,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  free  from  pain  or  anything  which  dis- 
quiets, disturbs,  or  annoys  the  body  ;  to  re- 
lieve, to  give  relief  or  rest  to. 

"  We'll  walk  afoot  awhile  and  ease  our  legs." 
akakesp. :  1  ffenri/  IV.,  U.  2. 

2.  To  free  from  anxiety,  care,  or  solicitude  ; 
to  relieve. 

"  I  wUl  ease  my  heart." 

Shahesp.  :  1  Benry  IV.,  i.  3. 

3.  To  relieve  or  free  from  a  burden;  to 
lighten  of. 

".sing,  and  I'll  ease  thy  shoulders  of  thy  load." 
Dryden :  Virgil ;  Eel.  ix.  91. 

4.  To  lighten  ;  to  make  easier  or  lighter. 
"Now  therefore  ease  thou  somewhat  the  grievous 

servitude." — 2  Chron.  x.  4. 

5.  To  assuage,  to  mitigate,  to  alleviate,  to 
allay. 

"  He  apeaks  of  Buch  medicines  as  procure  sleep,  and 
ease  pain." — Arbuthnot. 


6.  To  render  less  difficult  or  more  prac- 
ticable ;  to  facilitate. 

7.  To  relieve  or  release  from  pressure  or 
restraint ;  to  make  looser,  to  move  or  shift 
slightly ;  as,  To  ease  a  nut  or  a  bar  in  ma- 
chinery. 

8.  To  relieve  or  dismiss  from  an  office  or 
post. 

"He  is  sure 
To  be  eased  of  his  office." 

Massinger :  Umiatu/ral  Combat,  ili  2. 

9.  To  rob  ;  as,  To  ease  a  person  of  his  purse. 
{Slang.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  give  relief  or  ease. 

"To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  etwe  some  deal." 
aiiakesp.  :  Tttus  Andronicus,  ilL.  L 

2.  To  relax  one's  efforts  or  exertions. 
"They  also  rowed  right  through  to  Iffley  without 

easing.  —Daily  Telegraph,  March  2,  1882. 

If  (1)  Ease  her :  The  command  given  to 
reduce  the  speed  of  the  engines  of  a  steamer, 
generally  preparatory  to  the  order  to  *'  stop 
her." 

(2)  To  ease  away  or  off : 

Naut. :  To  slacken  [a  rope]  gradually. 

(3)  To  ease  a  ship : 

Naut. :  To  put  a  ship's  helm  hard  a-lee,  to 
prevent  her  pitching  when  close-hauled. 

ea^ed,  pa.  pas.  or  a.    [Ease,  v.] 

*  ea^'e-fiil,  a.     [Eng.  ease,  and  fuKJ)."]     Full 

of  ease,  quiet,  or  repose  ;  quiet,  peaceful. 
"  I  spy  a  black,  auBplciouB,  threatening  cloud, 
That  vrill  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun. 
Ere  he  attain  his  easeful  western  becL" 

Shakesp. :  3  Eenry  VI.,  v.  3. 

* ea^'e-fiil-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  easeful;  -ly.]    With 
ease  or  quiet ;  quietly,  peacefully. 

*  eas'e-ful-nesSf   ;>■.      [Eng.    ecseful ;    -ness.} 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  full  of  ease, 
quiet,  or  repose  ;  peacefulness. 

ea^'-elf  s.     [Dut.  ezel ;  Ger.  esel  =  (1),  a  little 
ass,  an  ass  ;  (2)  an  easel.] 

Painting :  A'wooden  frame  for  supporting  a 
picture  during  its  execution. 

"He  runs  to  his  easel  at  Bunrise,  and  sits  before  it, 
caressing  his  picture,  all  day  till  nightfall."— rAoefte- 
ray  :  Neweomes,  ii.  117- 

l[  Painter's  easel :  [Easel-animalcule]. 

easel-animalcule,  s. 

Zool. :  What  was  once  believed  to  be  a 
genuine  genus  of  animals,  and  was  called 
Pluteus,  but  is  now  proved  to  be  only  the 
larval  form  of  some  echinodenns.  It  is  called 
also  in  English  Painter's  easel. 

easel-picture,  s.     A  term  employed  to 

designate  a  picture  of  small  dimensions,  such 
as  to  render  it  portable.     (FairhoU.) 

eas'-el,  *  eas-sel,  adv.  [A.S.  east  dcel  =  the 
eastern  portion  or  side.]     Eastward,  toward 

the  east. 

"Oh,  man,  ye  should  hae  hadden  easel  to  Kipple- 
tringan."— Scort  .■  Ouy  Mannering,  ch.  i. 

^eas'e-less»  a.     [Eng.  ease;  -less.}    Wanting 
or  "clestitute  of  ease  or  quiet ;  uneasy. 
"  Send  me  some  tokens,  that  my  hope  may  live. 
Or  that  my  easeless  thoughts  may  sleep  and  reat." 
Dojine :  Poems,  p.  264. 

ea^'e-ment,  5.    [Eng.  ease;  -ment.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  easing,  relieving,  or  making 
lighter ;  alleviation,  mitigation. 

"A  hopeful  confidence  In  God  for  the  removal  or 
easement  of  our  afflictions," — Bu/rrow  :  Sermon,  voL  ili, 
aer.  x. 
*  2.  An  advantage,  convenience,  or  assist- 
ance ;  a  relief,  an  accommodation. 

"  He  has  the  advantage  of  a  free  lodging,  and  some 
other  easements." — Swift. 

II.  Law  :  A  liberty,  advantage,  or  privilege, 
without  profit,  which  one  proprietor  has  in 
or  through  the  estate  of  another,  distinct  from 
the  ownership  of  the  soil ;  as,  a  right  of  way, 
a  water-course,  &c. 

ea§'-er,  s.  [Eng.  eas{e);  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  gives  ease,  quiet,  or  relief.  (Trench : 
On  some  Def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet,  p.  18.) 

ea§'-i-ly,  *eas-e-ly.  *es-i-ly,  *es-y-ly, 

adv.     [Eng.  easy  ;  -ly.] 

1.  Without  pain,  trouble,  aimoyance,  or 
anxiety ;  quietly,  tranquilly ;  in  ease  or  quiet. 

"  Instead  of  passing  your  life  as  well  and  easily,  you 
reaolve  to  pass  it  as  ill  and  as  miserable  as  you  cau," — 
Temple. 


2.  Smoothly,  quietly,  gently ;  without  dis- 
cord or  disturbance. 

3.  Smoothly,  evenly ;  without  jolting  or 
shaking ;  as,  A  carriage  runs  easily. 

"He  will-bear  you  easily,  and  reins  well."— 5ftafte«p.  -■ 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

4.  With  ease  or  facility  ;   without  difficulty. 
"Sounds  move  swiftly,  and  at  great  distance  ;  but 

they  require  a  medium  well  disposed,  and  their  trans- 
miflsion  is  easily  stopped."— flacon .'  Natwal  Eistory. 

5.  Without  great  exertion  or  sacrifice  of 
labour  or  expense. 

"  prom  that  point  t     , 
Daily  Telegraph,  March  2,  1883. 

6.  With  readiness  or  willingness;  readily, 
without  reluctance. 

"I  can  easily  resign  to  others  the  praise  of  your 
illustrious  family."  —  Z>rg/den ;  State  of  Innocence 
(Dedlc). 

7.  Commodiously,  comfortably ;  as,  A  coat 
fits  easily. 

eaf'-i-ness,  *es-y-neBse,  s.  [Eng.  easy; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  at  ease; 
rest,  tranquillity,  comfort,  ease  ;  freedom  from 
pain,  annoyance,  or  anxiety. 

"  I  think  the  reason  I  have  assigned  hath  a  great 
interest  in  that  rest  and  easiness  we  eujoy  when 
asleep." — Ray  :  On  the  Creation. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  imparting  or 
affording  ease  or  comfort. 

3.  Freedom  from  stiffness,  constraint,  or 
formality. 

"  Abstruse  and  mystick  thoughts  you  must  express 
With  painful  care,  but  aeemiug  easiness." 

Jioscommon:  Art  of  Poetry. 

i.  Freedom  from  difficulty  ;  ease,  facility. 
"Easiness  and  difficulty  are  relative  terms." — TUlot- 
son. 

5.  The  quality  of  being  free  from  anything 
which  might  cause  difficulty ;  freedom  from 
hardness  or  severity. 

"The  very  easiness  of  his  terms  will  be  one  of  the 
blackest  aggravations  of  our  baseness  and  inexcusable 
guilt." — Sharp:  Sermoiis,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  5. 

6.  Willingness,  readiness  ;  a  freedom  from 
reluctance  or  indisposition. 

"G-ive  to  him,  and  he  shall  but  laugh  at  your  eosi- 
ness ;  save  his  life,  but,  when  you  have  done,  look  to 
your  own." — South. 

^  For  the  difference  between  easiness  and 
ease,  see  Ease,  s. 

ea^'-mg  (1),  *eas-iii,  s.     [A  corruption  of 

A.S.  efese  =  eaves  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  eaves  or  projecting  lower  edge  of  a 
roof. 

2.  The  part  of  a  stack  where  it  begins  to 
taper. 

easlug-gang,  s.  A  course  of  sheaves  in 
a  stack,  projecting  at  the  easin  to  keep  the 
rain  from  getting  in. 

ea^'-ing  (2),  *es-ynge,  pi:  par.,  «.,  &  s. 
[Ease,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  &  pa/rticvp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  easy, 
lightening,  or  slackening  ;  easement. 

eas'-sel,  eas-sil,  adv.    [Easel,  adv.] 

east,  ^eest,  *es^  a.,  s.,  &  adv.  [A.S.  edst  =  in 
the  east ;  cogu.  with  IceLausfr;  Dan.  o$t;  Dut. 
oost ;  Sw.  ostan ;  Ger.  osten  =  the  east ;  Lat. 
aurora  =  dawn,  the  east  ;  Gr.  ■^w?  (eos)  = 
dawn ;  Sansc.  ushas,  from  the  same  root  bs 
Lat.  wro  =  to  bum ;  Pr.  est;  Sp.  este.] 
A.  J-s  adjective : 

1,  Towards  the  rising  sun,  or  towards  that 
point  "where  the  sun  rises  when  in  the  equi- 
noctial. 

"From  the  west  border  uato  the  east  border." — 
Exodus  xlv.  7. 

2.  Coming  from  the  east. 


B.  Ass 

L  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  The  portion  of  the  horizon  at  or  towards 
the  point  in  the  heavens  described  under  II. 

2.  Asia,  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  Europe. 
The  name,  which  is  a  vague  one,  is  continually 
applied  to  India,  China,  Arabia,  Persia,  &c., 
whilst  in  the  expression  "the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion," Turkey,  a  portion  of  which  Is  in  Europe, 
is  specially  meant. 

n.  Astron. :  One  of  the  four  cardinal 
points  :  a  point  towards  the  sunrise,  midway 


fate,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  w^ork,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  S^ian.    sa,  oa  =  e.    ey  =  a,     qu  =  kw. 
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between  the  North  and  South  poles  of  the 
'  heavens,  and  in  which  the  sun  appears  to 
rise  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes. 

C.  As  adv. :  In  an  easterly  direction ;  to- 
wards the  east ;  eastwards. 

IT  Empire  of  the  East :  The  empire  founded 
in  A.D.  395  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  who 
divided  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Empire,  into 
two  parts,  the  Easteni  and  the  Western,  be- 
tween his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius. 
The  capital  of  the  Empire  of  the  East  was  Con- 
stantinople, that  of  the  Empire  of  the  West 
Borne. 

East  India,  s.  &  a. 

Geog.  .  A  term  rarely  used  except  in  com- 
pounds.   (See  those  which  follow.) 

East  India  Company : 

Hist.:  In  its  original  form  "The  Governor 
and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading 
to  the  Bast  Indies  ; "  so  the  Company  is  de- 
scribed in  its  charter,  dated  December  31, 
1600.  Afterwards,  on  July  22,  1702,  "The 
United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the 
East  Indies."  (See  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
article. ) 

The  discovery  by  Vasco  de  Gama  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  Nov.  19,  1497,  and 
that  of  the  Indian  coast  at  Calicut,  on  May 
20,  1498,  opened  for  the  Portuguese  nation  a 
splendid  career  in  the  East  for  about  a  cen- 
tury. Their  success  directed  the  stream  of 
traffic  to  the  Cape  from  the  route  by  the 
Mediterranean,  Egypt,  and  the  Red  Sea,  which 
it  had  followed  for  many  hundred  years.  All 
the  maritime  nations  of  Eiu:ope  desired  to 
share  the  new  oriental  gains,  but  the  Portu- 
guese claimed  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Cape 
route.  The  English  tried  to  discover  a  north- 
west passage  to  India,  and  a  north-east  one, 
but  the  ice-bound  seas  they  encountered 
effectually  barred  their  way.  There  was  no 
help  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  disregard  the  Por- 
tuguese pretensions.  Before  their  enterprise 
had  been  successful.  Captain  (afterwards  Sir 
Francis)  Drake  sailed  to  Temate,  one  of  the 
Moluccas,  and  to  Java,  &c.,  from  Spanish 
America  by  the  route  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A 
similar  adventure,  by  Thomas  Cavendish, 
followed  between  1586  and  1588.  In  1599  an 
English  association  was  formed,  £30,133  6s.  8d. 
being  subscribed  in  101  shares.  On  Dec.  31 
of  the  next  year  it  received  its  charter  for 
fifteen  years,  which  forbade  all  others,  unless 
they  possessed  the  Company's  licence,  to  trade 
with  the  East.  On  May  2,  1601,  the  first  fleet 
sailed  from  Torbay.  In  1604  their  charter 
had  been  violated  by  a  licence  granted  to  a 
rival  association,  but  in  1609  this  wrong  was 
redressed,  and  the  charter  made  unlimited  in 
time,  the  power,  however,  being  retained  to 
extinguish  it  with  three  years'  notice,  if  it 
were  found  prejudicial  to  the  nation.  The 
fleets  traded  first  with  Sumatra,  Java,  Bombay, 
and  in  the  Eastern  seas.  In  1612,  however, 
they  attempted  to  land  on  the  Indian  continent, 
and,  after  a  series  of  successful  naval  actions 
with  the  Portuguese,  obtained  from  the  native 
authorities  permission  to  establish  factories 
at  Snrat,  Ahmedabad,  Cambay,  and  Goga.  In 
1612  they  became  a  Joint-Stock,  instead  of  a 
Regulated  Company,  and  the  sum  of  £429,000 
was  subscribed  on  the  new  footing.  In  1617- 
18  the  Company's  second  .joint-stock,  amouut- 
ing  to  £1,600,000,  was  raised  among  954  pro- 
prietors. They  had  thirty-six  ships,  ranging 
from  100  to  1,000  tons  burthen.  Their  efforts 
to  push  their  trade  among  the  Eastern  Islands 
led,  in  1623,  to  a  collision  with  the  Dutch, 
and  finally  to  the  massacre  at  Amboyna.  In 
1624  the  Company  obtained  from  the  king  the 
power  of  life  and  death  in  their  settlements 
abroad.  In  1628  a  factory  which  they  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  at  Masulipatam,  on 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  was  transferred  to  Arme- 
gaum,  near  Nellore,  and  in  1634^5  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  the  Portuguese.  At  home 
a  third  joint-stock,  amoimting  to  £420-700 
was  formed  in  1631-2,  but  in  1635  a  rival  com- 
pany, called  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  ob- 
tained a  license  to  trade  with  the  East,  and 
took  steps  to  send  out  ships.  This  made  the 
fourth  joint-stock,  in  1642  and  1643  a  com- 
parative failure.  On  March  1, 1639,  the  agents 
of  the  first  Company  obtained  a  tract  of  land 
from  Sri.  Ranga  Raya,  ra,ia  of  Chandraglieri, 
and  built  upon  it,  against  the  will  of  the 
directors.  Fort  St.  George,  which  was  created 
into  a  presidency  in  1653-54.  It  ultimately 
became  the  nucleus  of  that  now  caUed  Madras. 
In    1651-2    Mr.   Gabriel  Boughton  gained  for 


his  countrymen  some  important  commercial 
privileges  in  Bengal.  In  1657  the  two  rival 
companies  effected  a  coalition,  and  in  that  and 
the  following  year  raised  a  new  joint-stock 
of  £786,000.  In  April,  1661,  a  charter  was 
granted  to  the  amalgamated  body,  giving  them 
authority  to  make  peace  or  war  with  any  non- 
Christian  prince  or  people.  In  1668  they 
obtained  Bombay,  which  had  a  few  years  pre- 
viously been  nominally  ceded  to  them  as  part 
of  the  Infanta  Catherine's  dowry.  Early  in 
1664  their  servants  at  the  Surat  factory  beat 
ofl"  Sivajee,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  power. 
The  same  year  Colbert,. the  French  Minister  of 
Finance,  planned  another  East  India  Company, 
and,  in  1671-2,  sent  out  ships  to  Surat.  In 
1685-6  a  military  and  naval  expedition  dis- 
patched to  Bengal  failed,  and  the  English  with- 
drew from  Hooghly,  which  they  had  occupied, 
to  Chutanuttee,  afterwards  Calcutta.  Not, 
however,  till  1707  did  it  become  the  head  of  a 
separate  presidency.  In  1687  Aurungzebe, 
irritated  by  some  of  their  proceedings,  attacked 
most  of  their  settlements  and  brought  them 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  It  was  found  needful  to 
appease  him  at  last  by  an  abject  apology.  In 
1689,  instructions  were  boldly  sent  out,  advis- 
ing, if  not  even  enjoining,  the  Company's 
servants  to  seek  political  power  rather  than 
profit  of  trade.  This  advice  was  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  views  of  their  agents  in  the 
East.  On  Jan.  16,  1690,  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment, by  Act  of  Parliament,  of  a  new 
company.  One  accordingly  came  into  being, 
the  privileges  of  the  original  one  being  treated 
with  contempt.  After  a  time  of  rivalry,  the 
companies  united,  in  Sept.,  1708,  on  the  terms 
of  award  of  the  Earl  of  Godolphin,  who  had 
been  chosen  arbitrator.  The  new  name  was 
"The  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading 
in  the  East  Indies."  The  government  of  the 
corporation  was  vested  in  a  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors, owning  £500  of  Company's  Stock,  and 
committees,  called  afterwards  the  Court  of 
Directors, consisting  oftwenty-four  individuals. 
The  proprietors  met  four  times  a  year,  electing 
the  directors  annually. 

On  September  14,  1748,  Labourdonnais 
commenced  operations  against  Madras,  which 
five  days  later  surrendered  to  him.  It  was 
subsequently  restored  to  this  country,  and 
France  expelled  from  most  of  her  Indian  pos- 
sessions. In  1749  the  Company  plunged  into 
the  native  wars  of  the  Carnatic,  and  com- 
menced a  career  of  conquest  which  placed 
nearly  the  whole  of  India  either  directly  or 
indirectly  under  the  British  rule .  The  victory 
of  Clive,  at  Plassy  (June  23,  1757),  over 
Suraja  Dowla,  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  empire. 

The  rise  of  such  power  excited  in  the  Home 
Government  a  desire  to  reduce  it  under  their 
control ;  and  when  as  early  as  1769  the  Com- 
pany wished  the  loan  of  two  ships  of  the  line 
and  some  frigates,  the  ministry  in  granting 
their  request  intimated  their  intention  of 
vesting  in  the  Admiral  powers  to  treat  inde- 
pendently on  all  maritime  affairs.  In  1773 
the  Home  Government  claimed  that  the  terri- 
torial acquisitions  of  the  Company  should  be 
transferred  after  six  years'  grace  to  the  Crown, 
and  change  made  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Company,  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
being  also  appointed  in  India.  Pitt's  Act 
(1784)  established  a  Board  of  Control  over 
the  directors,  which  completely  destroyed  the 
independence  of  the  latter  body.  [Control.] 
The  Company's  charter  was  renewed  with  a 
few  changes  in  1793  ;  subsequently  at  intervals 
of  twenty  years.  In  1813  they  lost  the  mono- 
poly of  the  Indian  trade,  retaining  that  of 
China.  This  last  was  taken  away  in  1833. 
The  next  renewal,  that  of  1853,  was  the  last 
that  took  place.  The  Indian  mutinies  of 
1857,  1858,  hailing  discredited  the  Company's 
administration,  its  political  government  was 
brought  to  an  end  on  August  13,  1858. 

On  November  1,  1858,  a  proclamation 
made  at  Calcutta  announced  that  Queen 
Victoria  herself  assumed  the  government  of 
India.  Finally  the  East  India  Stock  Redemp- 
tion Act,  passed  on  May  13,  1873,  but  not 
operative  till  June  1,  1874,  at  the  latter  date, 
dissolved  the  Company  itself,  and  the  asso- 
ciation which  had  had  such  a  brilliant  but 
chequered  career  ceased  to  exist. 

East  India  Jly  : 

Pharm. :  An  East  Indian  species  of  Can- 
tharis  or  blister  beetle,  larger  and  more 
powerful  in  its  action  than  the  ordinary 
Spanish  fiy  (q.v.) 


East  Indies,  s.  pi, 

Geog. :  India,  the  Eastern  Peninsula  and 
the  islands  of  the  adjacent  archipelago  stop- 
ping in  the  one  direction  short  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  in  the  other  before  reaching 
New  Guinea. 

East-Insular,  a. 

Geog.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  islands 
of  the  Eastern  or  Malay  Archipelago. 

east-wind,  s.  A  wind  from  the  East.  It 
has  not  a  good  reputation  with  us,  being 
justly  deemed  cold,  dry,  unpleasant  to  ihe 
sensations,  and  in  extreme  cases  detrimental 
to  vegetation ;  these  characteristics  do  not 
inhere  in  the  east-wind  as  such,  but  depend 
on  the  geographical  situation  of  Britain.  It 
often  comes  to  us  from  the  steppes  of  Russia, 
and  that  when  they  are  frozen,  hence  it  is 
cold ;  of  sea  it  has  had  to  traverse  only  the 
narrow  Baltic,  and  is  therefore  dry.  In  Egypt 
it  had  also  a  low  reputation  :  thus  we  read'  of 
*'  seven  thin  ears  "  of  com  *'  blasted  with  the 
east  wind.".  (Gen.  xli.  6.)  The  reason  was 
that  it  came  dryand  fiery  to  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  A  projecting 
portion  of  Arabia  between  Palestine  and  Meso- 
potamia made  the  east  wind  detrimental  also 
to  the  former  country ;  hence  it  is  said  in 
Ezek.  xix.  12,  **  the  east  wind  drieth  up  her 
fruit." 

"  Unto  'WabTin  gave  the  East-Wind, 
Gave  the  South  to  Shawondaaee." 

Longfellonj :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  ii. 

f  east,  v.i.  [East,  a.]  To  move  towards  the 
east ;  to  veer  from  the  north  or  south  towards 
the  east ;  to  orientate 

eas-ter,  *ees-ter,  *es-ter,  •es-tere, 
*ies~tre,  *  ses-tre,  s.  [A.S.  easier,  edstran, 
edstron  =  the  paschal  feast,  Easter ;  Dut.  ooster; 
M.  H.  Ger.  astern;  O.  H.  Ger.  dstra,  dstaro. 
From  A.S.  Eastre;,  0.  H.  Ger.  Ostard  =  a  god- 
dess worshipped  by  the  Teutonic  family  of 
mankind.  She  was  patroness  of  light  and 
spring.] 

A.  .^5  substantive : 

Eccles.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  The  appellation  given, 
with  some  small  variation  in  the  several  lan- 
guages and  dialects,  by  the  nations  of  Teutonic 
descent,  to  the  festival  kept  in  coramemofa- 
tion  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  [Festival.] 
The  Latin  nations  called  the  same  feast  by 
words  derived  from  Lat.  PascJia ;  Gr.  irda-xa 
(Pascha) ;  and  remotely  from  the  Hebrew  npB 
(Pesachh),  meaning  the  Passover,  whence  the 
French  Pdque  (O.Fr.  Pask  and  Pasque);  in 
Spanish,  Pascua;  in  Port.  Pascos ;  and  in 
Italian  Pasqua.  From  the  same  source,  also, 
the  word  Pasche  has  been  introduced  into 
Anglo-Saxon.  Thus  no  distinctively  Christian 
name  exists  for  the  Resurrection  festival,  one 
of  the  two  being  of  ethnic,  and  the  other  of 
Jewish  origin. 

The  infinite  importance  attached  to  the 
rising  of  Jesus  from  the  dead  appears  in  this 
respect,  that  the  day — the  first  day  of  the 
week — appointed  to  commemorate  it  super- 
seded the  keeping  of  another  one — Saturday — 
designed  to  call  to  mind  the  Creator^S'  "rest" 
after  he  had  brought  the  worlds  into  existence. 
Every  first  day  of  the.  week  was  thus  from 
the  first  what  may  be  called  a  Resurrection 
Festival ;  the  actual  anniversary  of  the  resur- 
rection must  have  been  peculiarly  sacred, 
though  the  year  a.d.  68,  or  thereabouts,  has 
been  named  as  the  time  of  the  formal  institu- 
tion of  Easter. 

In  the  second  century  a  dispute  as  to  the 
time  of  the  observance  arose  between  the 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor  and  those  of  the 
West.  The  Asiatics,  who  said  that  they  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  John  and  Philip,  held 
their  paschal  feast  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Jews— viz.,  the  14th  day  or  full  moon  of  the 
month  Nisan,  or  Abib.  The  third  day  there- 
after they  kept  the  Resurrection  festival.  The 
Christians  of  the  West,  with  most  others,  al- 
leging that  they  followed  Peter  and  Paul,  kept 
the  Paschal  feast  on  Saturday,  and  Easter  the 
Sunday  following.  Those  who  adhered  to  the 
Eastern  practice  were  excommunicated  for  it 
by  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  finally  the 
Council  of  Nice,  in  a.d.  325,  established  uni- 
formity by  making  the  Western  method  the 
rule  for  aU  Christendom.  The  old  British,  i.e., 
Celtic,  church  went  with  the  East  in  this  con- 
troversy, as  if  the  first  missionaries  had  come 
flrom  that  quarter,  and  did  not  accept  the 
Western  view  till  about  a.d.  664. 

The  Jewish  months  being  lunar,   and  the 


boil,  boy;  pout,  j^tVI;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  -f, 
cian.  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d§L 
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months  of  our  own  calendar— neither  lunar  nor 
in  any  way  astronomic— Easter  is  a  movable 
festival.  "It  is  always  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  full  moon  which  happens  upon  or  next 
after  the  twenty-first  day  of  March,  and  if  tlie 
full  moon  happens  upon  a  Sunday,  Easter  day 
is  the  Sunday  after. "  The  foregoing  directions 
for  calculating  Easter  were  copied  into  the 
Prayer-book  from  the  Act  of  Parliament  pro- 
viding for  the  change  from  old  to  new  style. 
They  are  faulty  in  two  respects.  They 
substitute  the  full  moon  for  the  14th  day 
of  the  Jewish  month  Abib,  and  the  moon 
of  the  heaven  for  the  calendar  moon.  Easter 
may  be  as  early  as  March  22,  and  as  late  as 
April  25.  For  the  method  of  calculating  it 
for  any  individual  year,  see  the  Prayer-book. 
Easter  regulates  all  the  other  movable  feasts 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Occurring  at  Easter ;  appro- 
priate to  Easter  or  in  any  other  way  pertaining, 
or  relating  to,  or  connected  with,  that  festival. 

Easter-dueSt  s.  %^l  Offerings  to  the 
clergy  at  Easter-tide,  formerly  exacted  from 
their  parishioners.  These  dues  were  a  com- 
mutation of  the  tithe  for  personal  labour. 
Now  they  cannot  be  legally  enforced,  but 
have  become  voluntary,  and  have  acquired  the 
name  of  Easter  offerings  (q.v.). 

!Easter-eggs»  s.  pL 

Arch(Bol.  :  Eggs  boiled  hard,  stained  red  or 
some  other  colour,  and  in  some  cases  even 
gildedj  to  symbolize  the  Saviour's  resurrec- 
tion. In  some  parts  of  England  they 
are  called  Paste  (evidently  meant  for  Pasque, 
i.e.  Passover  or  Eaater-eggs).  The  custom  of 
presenting  Easter-eggs  had  fallen  into  disuse 
in  England,  but  has  been  revived  of  late  years, 
though  it  has  lost  its  religious  significance. 
In  France,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  England, 
Easter-eggs  (or  rather  egg-shaped  structures 
either  of  card  or  sugar)  are  used  as  a  means 
of  sending  presents  to  one's  friends.  In 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  Catholic 
countries,  and  wherever  the  Greek  Church 
exists,  the  custom  still  survives.  The  practice 
seems  to  be  of  pre-Christian  origin,  and  to 
have  been  originally  connected  with  the  New 
Year  when  that  was  reckoned  from  the  vernal 
equinox. 

^  Easter-gambols,  s.  pi.  Gambols  prac- 
tised at  Easter  as  being  deemed  appropriate 
to  tliat  joyous  time. 

"  How  there  the  Easter-gambols  pass, 
Aud  of  Dan  Joseph's  len^hen'd  muss." 

Scott :  Lixrd  of  the  Isles,  iii.  26. 

£aster-giant,  s.    [Easter-magiant.] 

Easter -gift,  s.  A  gift  presented  at 
Easter ;  Easter-due. 

*  Easter-laughter,  s. 

Ecclesios.  S  Ch.  Hist.  :  Laughter  evoked  by 
ludicrous  allusions  in  Easter  sermons  (q.v.). 

Easter-magiant,  Easter -mangiant, 
Easter  -  may  -  giant,  Easter  -  mim- 
jiand,  Easter-ment-gion,  s.  [Accord- 
ing to  Mr.' Atkinson  Easter-ment-gion  is  =  a 
sprout  of  the  Easter-month.] 

JBot.  :  Polygonum,  Bistorta.  (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

Easter  Monday,  s. 

Calendar  :  The  day  after  Easter  Sunday.  It 
has  long  been  the  first  great  popular  festival 
of  the  year,  and  34  Vict.  c.  17  made  it  a  Bank 
holiday. 

Easter-offerings,  s.  pi.  Easter  dues 
transmuted   into   voluntary  gifts.      [Easter 

DUES,] 

*  Easter-sermons,  s.  pi.  SeiToons  sup- 
posed to  be  suitable  for  delivery  at  Easter. 
Strange  to  tell,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  these 
were  replete  with  ludicrous  stories  and  jests, 
designed  to  provoke  "  Easter  laughter." 

Easter-term,  ». 

Law :  A  term  in  the  Law  Courts,  which 
formerly  was  movable  but  now  is  fixed,  ex- 
tending from  April  15  to  May  8,  in  each  year. 

Easter-tide,  s.    The  season  of  Easter. 

*  Eas'-ter-lihg,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  east;  -er ;  •ling.'] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen. :  A  name  given  to  a  native  of  any 
country  lying  to  the  east  of  another  ;  a  neigh- 
bour on  the  east.     (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  63.) 


2.  Spec. :  A  trader  or  native  of  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  other  countries  about  the 
Baltic. 

"Certain  merchants  of  Norwaie,  Denmarke,  aud  of 
othera  those  partlee,  called  Ostomanni,  or  (aa  in  our 
vulgar  language  we  tcarme  them)  Ea$terlingt."—nolin- 
shed  :  Hist,  of  Ireland  (an.  130), 

3.  A  piece  of  money  coined  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.    [Sterling.] 

i.  A  local  name  for  the  widgeon  or  smew. 
B,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  money 
of  the  Easterlings,  or  North  German  traders. 

eas'-ter-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  east;  -er ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Situated  or  lying  towards  or  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  east. 

' '  These  give  us  a  view  of  the  moBt  easterly,  southerly, 
and  westerly  parts  of  England."— ffrnun(  ;  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality. 

2.  Moving  or  directed  towards  the  east :  as. 
An  easterly  current,  to  move  in  an  easterly 
direction. 

3.  Looking  towards  the  east, 

"Water  he  chuses  clear,  light,  without  taste  or 
smell,  drawn  from  springs  with  an  easterly  exposi- 
tion . " — A  rbutknot. 

i.  Coming  from  the  east,  or  parts  lying  to- 
wards the  east. 

"  When  the  easterly  winds  or  breezes  are  kept  off  by 
some  high  mountains  from  the  vallies,  whereby  the 
air,  wanting  motion,  doth  become  exceedingly  un- 
iieaithiuV-  Raleiffh  :  Hist.  oftTie  World. 

B.  As  adverl) : 

1.  Towards  or  in  the  direction  of  the  east. 

2.  Coming  from  the  east ;  in  the  east, 
"  The  winter  winds  still  easterly  do  keep." 

Drayton :  On  his  Lady  not  coming  to  London, 

eas'-tem,  *  eas-terne,  a.    [A.S.  edsteme.] 

1.  Situated  or  lying  in  the  east ;  oriental. 

2.  Lying  or  being  towards  the  east ;  easterly. 
"  The  eastern  end  of  the  isle  rises  up  in  precipices." 

—Addison. 

3.  Going  eastward  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
east. 

"A  ship  at  sea  has  no  certain  method  in  either  her 
eastern  or  western  voyages,  or  even  in  her  less  dis- 
tant sailings  from  the  coasts,  to  know  her  longitude."— 
Ad4,i6on. 

4.  Looking  towards  the  east. 

"  Th'  angel  caught 
Oiir  ling'ring  parents,  and  to  th'  e£M(er«'gato 
Led  them  d.i'ect"  Milton :  i*.  L.,  xii.  637-39. 

5.  Pertaining  to  the  east  or  the  empire  of 
the  east. 

"  The  easteme  churches  first  did  Christ  embrace." 
Stirling  :  Doomesday,  Ninth  Hour. 

Eastern  church,  s. 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  The  Greek  Church 
which  formerly  had  its  chief  seat  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  for  its  chief  ruler  the  Patriarch  of 
that  capital,  as  distinguished  from  the  Western 
Chiu-ch  which  had  its  metropolis  at  Rome  and 
was  ruled  by  the  Papacy. 

Eastern  Empire,  s. 

Hist. :  The  Empire  which  had  its  metropolis 
at  Constantinople,  as  distinguished  from  the 
"Western  one  which  had  its  capital  at  Rome. 
The  name  did  not  begin  with  the  building  of 
Constantinople  ;  it  arose  when,  in  a.d.  394, 
Valentinian,  himself  ruling  at  the  capital  jnst 
mentioned,  made  his  brother  Valens  Emperor 
of  the  West.  It  came  still  more  into  use 
when  the  final  separation  between  the  East  and 
the  West  took  place  in  a.d.  395.  The  Eastern 
Empire  is  held  to  have  continued  till  a.d.  1453, 
when  its  chief  city  was  captured  by  the  Turks 
and  became  the  Turkish  capital.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  Lower  Empire,  implying  that 
it  was  later  in  time  than  its  more  celebrated 
predecessor,  to  which,  however,  the  name 
Higher  is  not  applied. 

Eastern   hemisphere,  s.     The  Old 

World  (q.v.). 

Eastern  question,  t>. 

Politics  &  Hist.  :  The  question  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  political  power  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Asiatic  contiuent.  The  vast  relative 
extent  of  the  Russian  empire  on  the  map  of 
Europe,  or  of  the  World,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  for  some  generations  back  it  has 
steadily  increased,  raise  the  question  whether 
the  liberties  of  Europe  and  mankind  are  en- 
dangered by  the  preponderance  of  the  power 
,iust  mentioned,  with  its  semi  -  barbarous 
hordes.  The  majority  of  minds,  at  least  in 
England,  in  France,  and  in  Italy,  answer 
that  some  danger  does  exist,  and  with  them 
the  "  Eastern  Question  "  is  simply  this  :  How 
is  the  further  progress  of  Russia  towards 
Southern  and  Western  Europe,  in  one  direc- 


tion, and  towards  India  in  the  other,  to  t)t 
most  effectively  resisted?  Of  old,  the  stereo- 
typed answer  to  the  enquiry  was.  By  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
In  support  of  this  view  the  Crimean  war  was 
carried  on  from  1854  to  1856,  both  the  great 
parties  in  the  State  concurring  as  to  its  neces- 
sity, the  only  dissentients  being  a  small 
minority  of  the  community,  led,  however,  by 
Cobden,  Bright,  Milner  Gibson,  and  others. 

By  the  time  the  next  Russo-Turkish  war,  that 
of  1877-78,  took  place,  many  of  the  Liberal  party 
liad  begun  to  entertain  serious  doubt  whether 
the  Crimean  war  had  been  just,  and  whether 
it  had  gained  any  lasting  advantage.  Their 
sympathies,  alienated  from  Turkey  by  what 
were  called  the  "  Bulgarian  atrocities  "  [Atro- 
city], were  given  to  the  old  Christian  nation- 
alities, Servians,  Greeks,  and  others,  heki 
down  by  Turkey,  and,  within  certain  limits^ 
to  Russia  as  advancing  to  their  deliverance. 
But  their  desire  is  that  the  emancipated  Chris- 
tians shall  shake  off  Russian  influence,  and, 
prizing  their  personal  independence,  mainteiu 
it,  if  need  be,  against  the  gi-eat  Northerii 
power,  and  so  conduct  themselves  as  to  en- 
courage the  Great  Powers  to  transfer  Constan- 
tinople to  their  keeping  if  the  domination  ol"^ 
the  Turks  in  the  latter  capital  should  come  to- 
an  end.  The  Conservative  party,  on  the  cwi- 
trary,  estimate  the  long  oppressed  Christian.^ 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  less,  and  the  Turks 
more  highly  than  their  political  rivals,  and 
are  prepared  to  defend,  and,  if  need  be,  repeat 
the  policy  of  the  Crimean  war.  Acute  crises 
in  the  Eastern  Question  tend  to  recur  in  neaiiy 
periodical  cycles.  The  interval  of  peace  be- 
tween the  Busso-Turkish  war  of  1828-29  and 
that  of  1853-55,  was  twenty-three  years  ;  that 
between  1855  and  the  war  of  1877-78  was 
twenty-one. 

*eas'-tilt,  adv.  [Easel,  adv.]  Towards  the 
east,  eastwards. 

east'-mg,  s.     [Eng.  east ;  -ing.] 

Naut.  £&  Surv. :  The  distance  eastward  from 
a  given  meridian ;  the  distance  made  by  jl 
ship  to  the  eastward, 

*  eaaf-l^d,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  east,  and  land.'} 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  the  east  country^. 

"  Whiles  our  hread  would  be  too  long  a-comiug^ 
which  made  Moine  of  the  ea««a»rfboldiers  half-mutiny." 
— Baillie  :  Letters,  i.  176. 

B,  As  subst. :  The  eastern  part  or  countries 
of  Europe. 

"  Mr.  Norinand  Galloway  was  brunt  becaus  he  was 
iJi  the  eastland,  and  cam  home  and  iiinrried  ime  waylf. 
coutrair  the  forme  of  the  Popc'a  institatioun  ;  but  if 
he  had  had  ane  thousand  whores  he  had  nevir  beine 
iiuarrelled." — PiUcottie :  Chronicle,  p.  357. 

'  east'-land-ish,  a.  [Eng.  eastland;  -ish.} 
Belonging  to,  or  coming  from,  an  eastern. 
country  or  district. 

"  Tliey  had  among  them  three  languages,  but  1 
should  rather  think  that  they  only  aifl'ered  as  tlie- 
high  Dutch,  low  Dutch,  and  eastlnndish  Dutch." — 
Verstegan:  Rest,  of  Dec.  Intell.,  ch.  vii. 

*  eas'-tle,  adv.  [Easel,  adv.]  To  the  eastwanL 
of. 

east'-ling,  *  east-lin,  a.  [A.S.  edst-lang  — 
along  the  coast.]    Easterly. 

*'  This  shields  the  other  frae  the  eastlin  blast." 

Hamsay :  Poems,  ii.  84. 

east'-lin§,  adv.  [Eastling.]  Towards  the- 
east ;  eastward. 

"  To  the  (rait  she  got ; 
Ay  hading  eastliTis,  as  tlie  gi-outid  did  fa'." 

Itoss :  Ilelenore,  p.  sa 

east'-ward,  *est-ward,  adv.  &  a.  [Ai5. 
edste-weard.] 

A.  As  adv.  :  Towards  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  east  ;  in  an  easterly  direction. 

"  Ten  thousand  rove  the  brakes  and  thorns  among. 
Some  eastward,  and  some.westwai-d,  and  all  wrong." 
Catoper:  Hope,  280,  281', 

B.  As  adj.  :  Directed  or  extended  towards- 
the  east ;  eastern. 

"  The  eastward  extension  of  this  vast  tract  was  nn- 
iLnuvfu."—Marsden  {OyUvie.i 

east'-ward^,  adv.  [Eastward.]  Towaj-d 
the  east ;  easbvard,  easterly. 

"  Such  were  the  accounts  from  the  remotest  parts 
eastwards." — Marsden  {Ogilvie). 

eaf '-y,  •  eas-ie,    *  es-y,  «.  &  adv.    [Eng 

ease ;  -y.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Quiet,  at  ease,  at  rest ;  free  from  pain^ 
disturbance,  or  annoyance. 


fate,  t&t,  l^e,  amidst,  what,  flill,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  potg, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  riile,  full;  try,  Syrian,    fee,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw.. 
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2.  Not  causing  pain ;  not  attended  with  pain. 

"  AH  deaths  are  too  few,  the  sharpest  too  easy." 
Shakegp. :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

3.  Free  from  anxiety  or  solicitude  ;  at  ease, 
tranquil. 

"  And  you  believe,  then,  that  his  mind  was  easy  f' 
Wordsworth :  The  Brothers. 

4.  Free  from  anything  which  would  cause 
pain,  disturbance,  or  discomfort. 

5.  In  comfortable  cii'cumstances ;  well-to-do. 

"They  should  be  allowed  each  of  them  such  a  rent  as 
would  iriake  them  easy. "—Swift. 

6.  Sufficient  to  relieve  from  anxiety  or  soli- 
citude ;  freeing  from  labour  or  care. 

7.  Yielding  or  complying  easily  or  with  little 
resistance ;  credulous. 

"  Juries  were  no  longer  so  ea*yoi  belief  as  during  the 
panic  which  had  followed  the  murder  of  Godfrey."— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

8.  Ready  ;  not  unwilling  ;  not  strict. 

"  Ho  waa  au  esy  man  to  give  penance. " 

Chaucer:  C.  T.  (Prol.),  223. 

9.  Free  from  constraint,  stiffness,  or  for- 
mality ;  not  stiff  or  formal. 

"  His  manners  so  gracions  and  easy,  that  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  love  him."— JUacauZay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

10.  Smooth, flowing,  fluent ;  free  from  stiff- 
ness or  hai'shness. 

"  Praise  the  easy  vigour  of  a  line, 
Where    Beuham's    strength   and   Waller'B  sweetness 
join."  Pope :  Essay  on  Crltidsiii,  860,  861. 

11.  Free  from  difficulty;  not  difficult ;  not 
requiring  great  labour,  exertion,  or  effort. 

"  How  much  it  is  in  every  one's  power  to  make  reso- 
lutions to  himself,  such  as  he  may  keep,  Is  easy  tor 
every  one  to  try."— ioctc. 

12.  Not  causing  difficulty  or  trouble. 

"  The  whole  island  was  probably  out  Into  several 
easy  ascents,  aud  planted  with  variety  of  palaces,"— 
Addison:  On  Italy. 

*13.  Easily  procured;  hence  indifferent,poor. 
"  Wine  that  was  but  easie  and  so-so."— Udal :  Apoph. 
qf  EraSTtuts,  p.  34B, 

14.  Gentle,  moderate. 

15.  Well-fitting. 

II.  Comm. :  Not  straitened  or  restricted  as 
regards  money ;  plentifully  supplied ;  opposed 
to  tight. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  an  easy  manner;  without  exertion, 
labour,  or  trouble. 

2.  Without  troubling  oneself;  without 
anxiety  or  solicitude :  as,  He  took  things  very 
easy. 

C.  As  sxibsiantim  : 

Rowing :  A  relaxation  of  effort ;  a  diminu- 
tion of  speed. 

"  [He]  started  for  Baitshite,  which  was  reached  with 
the  accustomed  easies.' —Daily  Telegraph,  March  2, 
1882, 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  easy 
and  ready :  "Easy  marks  the  freedom  of  being 
done ;  ready  the  disposition  or  willingness  to 
do  :  the  former  refers  mostly  to  the  thing  or 
the  manner,  the  latter  to  the  person ;  the  thing 
is  easy  to  be  done,  the  pei-son  is  ready  to  do  it : 
it  is  easy  to  make  protestations  of  friendship 
in  the  ardour  of  the  moment ;  but  evei-y  one  is 
not  ready  to  act  up  to  them,  when  it  interferes 
with  his  convenience  or  interest.  As  epithets 
both  are  opposed  to  difficult,  but  agreeably  to 
the  above  explanation  of  the  terms,  the  former 
denotes  a  freedom  from  such  difficulties  or 
obstacles  as  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  it- 
self, the  latter  an  exemption  from  such  as  lie 
in  the  temper  and  character  of  the  person : 
hence  we  say  a  person  is  easy  of  access  whose 
situation,  rank,  employments,  or  circum- 
stances do  not  prevent  him  from  admitting 
others  to  his  presence  :  he  is  ready  to  hear 
when  he  himself  throws  no  obstacles  in  the 
way,  when  lie  lends  a  willing  ear  to  what  is 
said.  So  likewise  a  task  is  said  to  be  easy ;  a 
person's  wit,  or  a  person's  reply,  to  be  ready : 
a  young  man  who  has  birth  and  fortune,  wit 
and  accomplishments,  will  find  an  easy  admit- 
tance into  any  circle :  the  very  name  of  a 
favourite  author  will  be  a  ready  passport  for 
the  works  to  which  it  may  be  affixed.  When 
used  adverbially,  they  bear  the  same  relation 
to  each  other.  A  man  is  said  to  comprehend 
easily  who,  from  whatever  cause,  finds  the 
thing  easy  to  be  comprehended :  he  pardons 
readily  vfho  has  a  temper  ready  to  pardon." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  easy  -  borrowed,  a.  Assumed  with 
ease  ;  counterfeited  with  the  appearance  of 
naturalness. 

"  This  la  a  slave,  whose  easy-borrowed  pride 
Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  4. 


easy-chair,  s.    An  arm-chair  stuffed  and 
padded  for  resting  or  reclining  in. 

"  Laugh  aud  shake  in  Rabelais'  casy-chatr." 

Pope :  Dunciad,  i.  22, 

easy-going,  a.    Taking  things  in  an  easy 
manner. 

easy-hearted,  t*.    Of  an  easy,  quiet  dis- 
position. 

"  Thou  easy-hearted  thing,  with  thy  wild  race 
Of  weeds  aud  flowers."      Wordsworth:  Farewell. 

easy-minded,  a.    Having  an  easy,  will- 
ing mind  or  disposition, 

"He,  on  his  part, 
Genero\i8  and  easy-mitided,  was  not  free." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

ea^'-^,  v.t.  &  i.    [Easy,  a.] 

A.  Tram. :  To  cause  to  relax  one's  efforts 
or  exertions.    (Especially  in  rowing.) 

"Tliey  .  .  .  were  not  easied  until  reaching  Iffley 
LuRhei.''— Daily  Telegraph,  March  2,  1882. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  relax  one's  efforts  or  exer- 
tions. 

eat,  ^eate,  *ete,  *eten,  -v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
ctan ;  cogn.  with  Dut,  eten ;  Icel.  eta;  Sw. 
dta;  Dan.  cede;  Goth.itoJi;  0.  H.  Ger.  eizan, 
ezan;  M.  H.  Ger.  ezzen ;  Ger.  cssen;  Ir.  & 
Gael,  ith;  Lat.  edo ;  Gr.  eSto  (cdo),  all  =  to 
eat] 

A.  Transitive : 
I,  Literally: 

1.  To  chew  in  the  mouth  and  swallow  as 
food. 

"  Hors  aud  hoiuides  thei  etc.  vnnethis  akaped  nou." 
Jiobcrt  de  Brunne,  p.  75. 

2.  To  devour,  to  destroy. 

"  Locusts  shall  eat  the  residue  of  that  which  is  es- 
cai>ed  from  the  hail,"— ^a:od.  x.  ii. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  corrode,  to  consume  away ;  as,  Rust 
eats  away  iron,  A  cancer  cct^s  away  the  flesh. 

"There  arises  a  necessity  of  keeping  the  sm-face 
even,  either  by  pressure  or  eating  ineaicin&s,."— Sharp : 
Surgery. 

2.  To  consume,  to  waste. 

"Princes  overbold  have  cat  our  substance." 

Tennyson:  Lotos  Eatnrs,  120. 

*  3,  To  devour  or  consume  the  property  of. 

' '  What  a  number  of  men  eat  Timon  ! " 

Shakesp.  :  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

*  i.  To  swallow  up. 

"  The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste." 
Shakesp. :  Samlet,  iv.  5. 

*  5.  To  outlast. 

"Your  soiTow  hath  eaten  up  ray  sufferance."— 
Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives  qf  Wirultor,  iv.  2. 

*  6.  To  put  an  end  to,  to  destroy. 

"  Time's  office  is  to  eat  up  en-ors." 

Sluxketp. :  Rape  qf  Lucrece,  937. 

7.  To  wear  away,  as  with  care  or  anxiety. 
"  But  thou,  most  fine,  most  honoui-ed,  most  renowned. 
Hast  cat  thy  bearer  up." 

SJiakcsp.  :  2  Henry  /I .,  iv.  5. 

*  8.  To  enjoy  ;  to  receive  as  a  reward. 

"  If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient  ye  shall  eat  the  good 
of  the  land."— /saiaft  i.  19. 

9.  To  take  back,  to  retract. 

"  They  caimot  hold,  but  hurst  out  those  words  which 
afterwards  they  are  forced  to  eat."—IIakewilt:  On 
Providunce. 

B.  Intransitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  chew  and  swallow  as  food. 

2.  To  take  food ;  to  eat  a  meal ;  to  feed. 

"  He  that  will  not  eat  till  he  has  a  demonstration 
that  it  will  uomiBh  him  .  .  .  will  have  little  else  to 
do  but  sit  still  aud  perish."— Loctc 

3.  To  go  to  meals,  to  take  meals. 

"How  is  it  that  he  eateth  with  publicans  and 
sinners?"— jl/arft  ii.  16. 

*  i.  To  partake  of  as  food. 

"  Have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  priaouev?" 

Shakesp. :  Macbetlt,  i.  3. 

5.  To  taste,  torelish. 

"  It  eats  ArWy." —Shakesp.  :  All's  Well,  L  1. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  way  by  corrosion  ;  to  corrode ; 
to  gnaw  or  wear  away ;  as.  Rust  eats  into  iron, 

"  Their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a  canker."— 1  Tim.  it.  17. 

2.  To  cause  consumption  or  waste. 

"  A  prince's  court  eats  too  much  into  the  income  of 
a  poor  aX»,te."— Addison :  On  Italy. 

3.  To  enter  into,  as  though  by  corrosion. 

"  The  plague  of  sin  has  even  altered  his  nature,  aud 
eaten  into  bis  very  essentials."— iioul A. 

eat,  s.  [A.S.  (vt.]  The  act  of  eating;  thus  a 
thing  is  said  to  be  "  gude  to  the  eat "  when  it 
is  grateful  to  the  palate.    (Scotch.)    [Eat,  v.] 


eat'-a-ble,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  eat;  -able.] 

A,  As  adj. :  That  may  or  can  be  eaten  ;  fit 
to  be  eaten  ;  proper  for  food,  edible. 

"  What  fish  can  any  shore  or  British  sea-town  show 
That's  eatable  to  us,  that  it  doth  not  bestow 
Abundantly  thereon  ?  "    Drayton :  Poly-Olbion,  a.  25. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  that  may  or  c^n  be 
eaten  ;  anything  fit  or  proper  for  food. 

"  If  you  all  sorts  of  persons  would  engage. 
Suit  well  your  eatables  to  every  age." 

King:  Art  of  Cookery,  214,  215. 

T  Eaiable  birds'  nests : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  nests  of  the  esculent  swallow, 
Collocalia  escidenta. 

2.  Gelidium,  a  genus  of  Algals. 

eat'-age,  s.  [A  corr.  of  eddish  (q.v.),  as  if 
froni  Eng.  eat;  -age.]  Food  for  horses  and 
cattle  from  the  aftermath.     [Eddish.1 

"  Lammaelanil — that  is,  grass  land  the  right  of 
mowing  the  meadows  of  which  belongs  to  one  person 
tiiid  the  eatage  to  another."— jVo(es  *  (Queries,  Dec.  30, 
1880,  p.  548, 

*  eatche,  s.     [Adze.]    An  adze  or  addice, 

"  Ony  man  that  has  sjiid  to  ye,  T  am  no  gratefu'  for 
the  situation  of  Queen's  cooper,  let  me  hae  a  whample 
at  him  wi'  mine  e(i(c7ie— that's  a","- 5co((:  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,  ch.  xxv. 

eat'-en,  33ft.  jxtr.  or  a.    [Eat,  v.] 

eat'-er,  s.    [Eng,  eat;  -er.] 

I.  Literally: 

1,  One  who  eats. 

"A  knave,  a  rascal,  au  eater  of  broken  meats-"— 
Shakesp.  :  Lear,  ii.  2. 

2.  One  who  partakes  of  food ;  as,  He  i&  a 
pi_ior  eater. 

^-  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  corrosive.  ' 

2.  A  devourer,  a  destroyer. 

"  An  eater  of  youth."    Shakesp.  :  Rape  tf  Luorace,  a27. 

3.  A  footman,  a  lackey. 

"Bar  the  door!  where  are  all  my  eaier8f"~Ben 
Jo7i8on :  Epiccene,  iii.  2. 

^  eath,  *  ethe,  «.  &  adv.    [A.S.  eatK] 

A.  ^s  adj. :  Easy,  not  difficult. 
"Where  ease  abounds  yt'a  eath  to  doe  amis." 

Sjjenxer:  F.  Q.,  II.  Iii.  4a 

B.  As  adv. :  Easily,  readily. 

"  Who  hath  the  world  not  tryed. 
From  the  right  way  full  eath  may  wander  wide," 
Spenser  :  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale,  404. 

eat'-ing,  *  eat-inge,  *  cat-yng,  *  et-lng, 

*  etynge, pr,  par.,  a.,  &s.     [Eat,  v.] 

A,  &  'S.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  partaking  of  food , 

"  Every  man  according  to  his  eating  shall'inake  you 
count  for  the  Itaab."— Exodus,  xii.  4, 

eating-house,  s.  A  bouse  where  food'  is 
sold  ready  dressed. 

"  A  hungi-y  tmveller  stept  into  an  oating-Jiousaiot  a, 
tliinieT."—L'  Estrange. 

eating-room,  s.    A  dining-room. 

eau  (pron.  6),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  a5«a=water.] 
AVater ;  used  in  composition  to  designate 
vai'ious  spirituous  waters,  and  especially  per- 
fumes. 

eau-creole,  s,  A  liqueur  distilled  in 
Martinique  from  the  flowers  of  the  Mammee 
apple,  Mavntiea  americana.,  with  spirits  of 
wine.    It  is  very  highly  esteemed, 

eau-de-Cologne,  s, 

Phar.  :  A  scent  consisting  of  a  solution  of 
volatile  oils  in  alcohol.  The  composition  of 
the  mixture  of  the  oils  varies,  but  they  consist 
chiefly  of  those  extracted  from  the  rind  and 
the  flowers  of  species  of  Citrus.  The  alcohol 
must  be  free  from  fusel  oil,  and  the  volatile 
oils  pure  and  free  from  resin.  The  solution 
must  not  be  too  strong,  and  the  scents  so 
blended  that  no  individual  oil  can  be  de- 
tected. 

eau-de-javelle,  s. 

Pho.r. :  A  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite, 
NaClO.    (Watts :  Diet.  Cliem.) 

eau-de-luce,  s. 

Phar.  :  Aqua  Luciaj,  a  milky  mixture  of 
rectified  oil  of  amber,  with  alcohol  and  am- 
monia. It  is  used  in  India  as  au  antidote  to 
the  bite  of  venomous  serpents.. 

eau-de-vie,  s.  Brandy ;  speeif,  tlie  less 
perfectly  purified  varieties,  the-  best  being 
called  Cognac  (q,v,). 


b^,  b^;  po^t,  jd^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist.     ph  =  f; 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh9.n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin,    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c,  =  bel,  del. 
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eave— ebonite 


[Eaves,  U".]     The  eaves  ;  commonly 
used  in  America. 

eave-board,  s.    [Eaves-board.] 

eave-drop,  s.    [Eaves-drop.] 

eave-lead,  a.     [Eaves-lead.] 


eave-moiilding. 


[Eaves-moulding.] 


*  eave,  v.t.  [Eaves.]  To  shelter  as  under 
eaves. 

"  To  eave  frum  raiu  the  staring  ruff." 

Wai-d:  England's  Reformation,  c.  1.,  p.  102. 

eaves,  *  evese,  6.  [A.S.  efese;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  itf/s;  Sw.  dial,  u/s  =  eaves ;  Goth. 
ubizwa  =  a  porch  ;  A.S.  efesian  =  to  clip, 
shear,  shave.] 

1.  Lit.  <&  Arch. :  The  lower  edge  of  a  roof 
which  projects  beyond  the  wall,  and  serves  to 
throw  off  the  water  which  falls  on  the  roof. 

"  The  aparrowB  peep,  and  quit  the  sheltering  eaves." 
Cowper :  Task,  v.  65. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  eyelids,  the  eyelashes. 

"  Closing  eaves  of  wearied  eyea." 

Tennyson :  In  Memoriam,  IxvL 

TT  The  word  is  a  singular  substantive,  but 
the  final  s  is  often  mistaken  for  the  sign  of  the 
plural :  whence  we  find  a  fictitious  singular 
foi-m,  eave. 

eaves-board,  eave-board,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  feather-edge  board,  nailed  above 
and  across  the  lower  ends  of  the  rafters,  to 
tilt  up  the  lower  edge  of  the  lowest  course  of 
slates  so  that  the  next  course  may  lie  flatly 
upon  them. 

eaves-catch,  5.        , 

Arch. :  The  same  as  Eaves-board  (q.v.). 

eaves-drip,  d. 

Old  Law :  An.  ancient  custom  or  law  that  no 
proprietor  was  allowed  to  build  within  a 
certain  distance  of  the  boundary  of  his  land, 
so  a&  to  throw  the  eaves-drop  or  drip  on  to 
his  neighbour's  land. 

eaves-drop,  s.  The  drip  or  water  which 
drops  from  the  eaves  of  a  house. 

eaves-drop,  v.i. 

1.  To  listen  under  the  eaves  of  a  house,  in 
order  to  catch  what  may  be  said  indoors. 

"  Telling  of  some  politicians  who  were  wont  to  eaves- 
drop  in  disguises, " — MUton :  Apology  for  STnectj/mnuua. 

2.  To  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  listening 
to  or  overhearing  the  conversation  of  others. 

eaves-dropper,  s. 

1.  One  who  listens  under  windows  in  order 
to  catch  what  may  be  said  indoors. 

"  Under  our  tents  I'll  play  the  eavesdropper." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

2.  One  who  watches  for  opportunities  of 
overhearing  the  conversation  of  others. 

3.  Law :  Eaves-dropping  is  considered  as  a 
common  nuisance,  and  punishable  by  fine. 

eaves  -  dropping,  pr.  -par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Eaves-drop,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  jjr.  -par.  i&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svi>st.  :  The  act  or  practice  of  watch- 
ing for  opportunities  of  overhearing  the  con- 
versation of  others. 

eaves-lead,  a. 

Build. :  A  leaden  gutter  inside  a  parapet. 

eaves-moulding,  s. 

Arch. :  The  moulding  immediately  below 
the  eaves,  as  a  cornice. 

eaves-trougb,  s.  A  trough,  iisually  of 
tinned  iron,  suspended  beneath  the  eaves  to 
catch  the  drip.  It  is  held  by  a  strap  or 
hanger,  which  may  have  means  for  the  verti- 
cal adjustment  of  the  trough,  so  as  to  give  it 
the  required  fall  in  the  length  of  the  eaves. 

*  e-bap-ti-za'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  e  =  ex  =  out, 
andEng.  baptiz(e);  -ation.]  A  cutting-off  from 
the  benefits  of  baptism. 

"  Trying  the  metal  and  temper  of  its  censurea  by 
ebaptizatkiTi8."—Gaitden  :  Tears  of  the  Uhv/rch,  p.  IS. 


ebb,  *  ebbe,  s.  [a.S.  ehha  =  ebb,  e6&a7t  =  to 
ebb ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  eh,  ehhe  =  ebb,  ehben  = 
to  ebb  ;  Dau.  ebie ;  Sw.  ebh  =  ebb,  ebba  =  to 
ebb.  Prom  the  same  root  as  Even  (q.v.). 
(Skeat.)] 


I.  Literally : 

1.  The  reflux  of  the  tide  ;  the  return  of  the 
tide-water  towards  the  sea. 

"  After  au  ebbe  of  the  flode  euerilkou  the!  found." 
Jiobert  de  Brunne,  p.  106. 

2.  The  ebbing  tide ;  the"  ebb-tide. 

"  Cambridge  will  have  a  short  spin  on  the  ebb  to- 
day."—ZJai??/  Telegraph,  March  16,  1883. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  A  flowing  or  falling  back ;  decline,  failure, 
decay. 

"  The  greatest  age  for  poetry  was  that  of  Augustus 
Cseaar,  yet  painting  was  then  at  its  lowest  ebb,  ap.d 
perhaps  sculpture  was  also  declining. "-^ZJryrfen;  />«- 
fresnoy. 

2.  Slow  course. 

"  I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time 
From  you  dull  steeple's  drowsy  chime." 
^  Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  24. 

ebb,  V.i.     [Ebb,  s.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  flow  back  towards  the  sea ;  to 
return  to  the  sea.    (Said  of  the  tide.) 

"  The  sea  nowe  ebbeth  and  now  it  floweth." 

Oower  :  C.  A.    (Prol.) 

2.  Fig. :  To  decline,  to  decay,  to  recede. 

"  Ijow  as  that  tide  has  ebbed  ^vlth  me." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv,  2. 
^  To  ebb  &  flow :  To  rise  and  fall,  to  increase 
and  decrease. 


*  ebb,  *  ebbe,  a.    [Ebb,  s.  ] 

1.  Low,  not  deep,  shallow. 

"  The  water  there  is  otherwise  verie  low  and  ebb."— 
HoUand:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxL,  cb.  vii 

2.  Not  deep  in  the  ground,  close  to  the  sur- 
face. 

"The  roots  of  the  apple-tree,  olive,  and  cypresses  lie 
very  ebbe."— Holland  :  Plinie,  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  xxxL 


*  ebb'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  t 


;  -ness.]  Shallowness. 


"Their  ebbness  would  never  take  up  his  depth."— 
Rutherford:  Letters,  pt.  i.,  ep.  187. 

ebb'-ing,  pr.  par..,  a.,  &  s.    [Ebb,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  J.S  pr.  par.  t&  pa/rticvp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  reflux  or  ebb  of  the  tide. 

"  It  was  here  also  much  discoursed,  how  the  river  to 
some  had  had  its  flowings,  and  what  ebbings  it  has  had 
while  othei-s  have  gone  over." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  iL 

2.  Fig. :  A  decaying,  declining,  or  wasting 
away. 

ebb'-tide,  s.     [Eng.  ebb,  and  tide.}     The  re- 
tiring tide  ;  the  reflux  of  the  tide. 

fi-bel'-i-ans,  s.  pi.      [Named  after  Ebel,  a 
Prussian 'archdeacon,  one  of  the  founders.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  revivalist  sect  which  arose  in 
Kbnigsberg,  in  Prussia,  about  a.d.  1836,  the 
Archdeacon  Ebel  and  Dr.  Diestel  being  its 
leaders.  They  beUeved  in  spiritual  marriage. 
In  1839  sentence  was  passed  against  their 
leaders,  who  were  charged  with  unsound  doc- 
trine and  irapm-e  lives,  but  it  was  removed  in 
1842.  Then-  enemies  called  the  sect  Muckers, 
i.e.,  in  German,  Hypocrites.  (Hepworth  Dixon, 
&c.) 

*eb'-en,  *eb'-ene,  s.    [Ebony.] 

eb-en-a' "96-26,  s.  pi.   [Lat.  ebenus ;  Gr.  €j3ei/os 

(ebenos)  =  the  ebony  tree  (Diospyros  ebenum), 
ebony,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceoi.] 

Bot.  :  Ebenads.  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Gentianales.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs 
without  milk  and  with  heavy  wood.  The 
leaves,  which  are  entire  and  coriaceous,  are 
alternate  ;  stipules  0  ;  inflorescence  axillary ; 
flowers  with  the  sexes  separate  or  occasionally 
hermaphrodite  ;  calyx  in  three  to  seven  divi- 
sions ;  persistent  corolla,  monapetalous,  hy- 
pogynous,  deciduous,  its  limb  with  three  to 
seven  divisions ;  stamens  twice  or  sometimes 
four  times  as  many,  rarely  the  same  number 
as  the  segments  of  the  corolla  ;  stigma  simple, 
se.ssile,  radiating  ;  ovary  sessile,  with  several 
cells,  each  having  one  or  two  pendulous  ovules ; 
fruit  round,  fleshy,  sometimes  by  abortion 
few  seeded.  The  species  come  from  India  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  tropics ;  a  few  occur  as 
far  north  as  Switzerland.  In  1845  Lindley 
enumerated  nine  genera,  and  estimated  the 
known  species  at  160.  They  are  known  by 
the  hardness  of  their  timber,  called  ebony  and 
ironwood  (q.v.).  The  unripe  fruit  is  very  sour. 
There  is  no  genus  Ebenum,  the  typical  genus 
of  the  order  is  Diospyros  (q.v.). 

e-be'-nadi^,  a.  pi.    [Lat.  ebe^i^m),  and  Eng., 

&C.  pi.  SUtf.  -ads.]      [EBENACEiE.] 


Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Ebenacese  (q.v.). 

*  eb-en'-e-otis,  a.  [Lat.  ebernis  =  ebony.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  ebony ;  of  the  colour  of 
ebony. 

E'-bi-6n-i§m,  s.  [Ebionites.]  The  doctrines 
or  practices  of  the  Ebionites  (q.v.). 

E'-bi-on-ites,  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Some 
derive  it  from  a  person  called  Ebion,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  founder  or  the  founder  of  the 
sect,  others  consider  it  to  be  the  Heb.  D*3V5^ 
(ebhyontm)  =  poor  people.  Why  they  were  so 
called  is  not  known.] 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  A  Chi-istian  sect  con- 
sisting of  those  Jewish  convei-ts  who  considered 
the  Mosaic  law  as  still  binding.  In  the  first 
century  they  were  in  communion  with  their 
fellow  Christians,  whether  these  were  more 
liberal-minded  Jews  or  converts  from  some 
Gentile  faith.  In  the  second  century  they 
withdrew  from  communion  with  the  rest  of 
the  church  and  formed  a  sect  called  Nazarenes 
or  Ebionites.  Then  the  Nazarenes  and  the 
Ebionites  became  distinct  sects,  the  latter 
being  the  more  extreme  of  the  two,  they 
believing  Jesus  to  have  been  a  mere  man. 
They  admitted,  however,  that  he  was  an 
ambassador  from  God,  and  himself  possessed 
of  Divine  power.  They  not  merely  observed 
the  Mosaic  law,  but  superadded  aU  the 
traditions  of  the  Pharisees.  They  limited  the 
number  of  the  apostles  to  twelve,  to  leave  no 
room  for  St.  Paul,  to  whom  they  felt  antipathy 
for  having  refused  to  impose  the  yoke  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual  upon  the  Gentile  churches. 
(Mosheim  :  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  iii.) 

eb'-la-nlne,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Chem. :  A  volatile  crystaUine  spirit,  obtained 
from  crude  pyroxyUc  spirit.  [Pyroxahthine.] 

eb'-lis,  ib'-lees,  s.     [Arab,  iblis,  ablis.    {Cata- 
/ago.}    The  Mussalmans  regard  it  as  meaning 
properly  a  being  who  despairs  of  God's  mercy.) 
Muham7neda)i  Theol.  :  The  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness, the  DeWl  or  Satan  of  the  Mussalmans. 
"  And  from  its  torments  'scape  alone 
To  wander  round  lost  Sblis  throne." 

Byron:  Qiaou/r, 
e'-boe,  s.  &  a.    [A  "West  Indian  word.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Ethnol. :  The  name  given  in  the  West  Indies 
by  planters  and  others,  to  the  slaves  brought 
from  the  Bight  of  Benin,  who  were  a  sickly, 
despondent  race. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  Eboes  or  their 
f.  country. 

eboe-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Dipterix  eboensis,  a  large  tree  with 
heavy  timber  growing  in  the  Mosquito  country 
in  Central  America.  The  natives  use  the  oil 
for  anointing  their  hair. 

e-bol-i'-tion,  s.  [Probably  a  corrupt,  of  ebul- 
lition.] A  particular  method  of  smoking. 
Gifford  says  ;  "  I  regret  my  inability  to  furnish 
any  information  on  this  term,  which  is  almost 
peculiar  to  Jonson.  From  the  expression 
itself  we  may  conjecture  that  it  meant  a  for- 
cible and  rapid  ejection  of  the  smoke." 

"  The  rare  corollary  and  practice  of  the  Cuban  fiftoKi. 
tion." — Ben  Jonson :  Every  Man  out  of  his  Sumour, 
iii.  1. 

*  eb'-on,  w.  £  s.    [Eboht.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Consisting  of  ebony ;  made  of  ebony. 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  ebony  ;  ebony-coloured, 
black. 

"  Ebon  locks 
As  glossy  as  a  heron's  whig." 

Moore:  Mre  Worthipper*. 

B,  As  subst. :  Ebony. 

"  To  write  those  plagues  that  then  were  coming  on 
Doth  ask  s  pen  of  ebon  eind  the  night." 

Drayton  :  Barontr  Wars,  hk.  iv. 

*  eb'-on-ist,  s.  [Eng.  ebon(y) ;  -isL]  A  worker 
in  ebojiy. 

eb'-6n-ite,  s.  [Eng.  eboviy);  -ite.]  Mr.  Good- 
year's  name  for  what  is  generally  known 
as  hard  rubber.  It  is  a  vulcanite  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  sulphur  and  certain  added 
ingredients.  The  proportion  of  sulphur  is 
from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent.,  and  to  this  may 
be  added  certain  amounts  of  shellac,  gutta- 
percha, sulphates  of  zinc,  antimony,  or  copper. 
It  is  used  of  many  colours,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  above  list  of  ingredients,  and  of 
hardness  and  consequent  facility  for  taking 


fate,  fat,  flire,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
"r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  miite,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce  =  e.    ey=a,    qu  =  kw. 
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polish.  The  compound,  despite  its  name, 
may  resemble  horn,  ivory,  hone,  wood,  &c. 
It  is  also  called  Vulcanite  (q-v.). 

*  eb'-on-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  ebo-}i(y)  ;  -ize.]  To 
make  of  the  colour  of  ebony  ;  to  make  black. 

*  eb'-on-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Ebonize.  ] 

©b'-on-^,  *  eb'-6n-ie,  ^  ebon,  *  ebene,  s. 

&o.  [Fr.  ibene;  Prov.  eba;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  ebano ;  Lat.  ebenus ;  Gr.  e3ei'os  (ebeiios) ; 
Pers.,  Arab.,  &  Hiud.  ah)ioos,  abnus,  all  from 
Heb.  ^''^TQ  Qidbhenim),  ''3?n  {hdhhni)  ~  stony ; 
p*4  (eb?ie7i)  =  a  stone,  with  reference  to  the 
hardness  of  the  wood.J 

A.  -As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.,  BoL,  &c.  :  The  wood  of  various 
species  of  Diospyros,  especially  Dio^pyros 
Ebemis,  D.  Ebenaster,  D.  vielcmoxylon,  D.  Ma- 
halo^  B.  tcmientosa,  and  D.  Roylei.  (Lindley.) 
Ebony  is  noted  for  its  solidity  and  for  its  black 
colour.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  flue  polish,  and 
is  exceedingly  durable.  It  is  used  chiefly  for 
mosaic  work  and  inlayings. 

2.  SGri:p-  -•  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
D''2iri  QidbMnim).  The  translation  is  probably 
correct.    [Eiym.] 

"  The  men  of  Dedau  were  thy  merchants  .  .  .  they 
"brought  thee  for  presents  horns  of  ivoiy  and  ebony." — 
Ezefc.  xxviL  15. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  of  or  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the 
wood  called  ebony. 

2.  Pertaining  to  auy  one  of  the  trees  which 
furnish  it. 

^  American  Ebony  :  Brya  Ebenus,  by  Paxton 
called  Wheeleria  Ebenus. 

ebony-tree,  o. 

Bot. :  Diospyros  Ebenus.  It  is  a  large  tree 
growing  in  Madagascar,  the  Mauritius,  Cey- 
lon, &C.      [DiOSPYfiOS.] 

e-b6ule— ment,  s.  [Fr.  from  iboul&r  =  to 
fell  down.] 

1.  Fort. :  The  falling  do^vn  or  crumbling 
away  of  the  walls  of  a  fortress. 

2.  Geol. :  A  sudden  fall  or  slip  of  rock  in  a 
mountainous  district. 

«-br3,c'-te-ate,  e-brS,c'-te-at-ed,  a.  [Lat. 
e  =  ea;  =  out,  away,  and  Eng.  bracteate,  brae- 
teated.] 
Bot. :  Deprived  of  bracts. 

"Giving  rise  to  the  ebracteated  inflorescences  o£ 
Cruclfene  and  some  Boraginacew. "—SaV'owr ;  Botany, 
§345. 

e-brS.c'-te-6-late,  a.  [Lat.  e  =  without,  and 
bracteola  =  a  thin  leaf  of  gold.] 

Bot. :  Destitute  of  bracteoles,  not  having 
small  or  secondary  bracts. 

*e-bra'-ike,  e-brayk,  a.  [Lat.  ebraicus.^ 
Hebrew. 

"  That  kept  the  pepul  Bbrayk  fro  her  drenchyng. 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,909. 

e-bri'-et-^,  s.  [Pr.  ebrut^,  from  Lat.  ebrietas, 
from  ebrius  =  drunk.]  Drunkenness  ;  intoxi- 
cation by  strong  spirituous  liquors. 

"  Tis  quenchless  thirst 
Of  ruinous  ebrtety,  that  prompts 
His  every  action,  and  imbrutes  the  man." 

Cowper  :  Task,  iv.  469-6L 

^brlUade  (as  e-bre'-yad)»  s.     [Pr.] 

Manege :  A  check  of  the  bridle  which  a 
horseman  gives  a  horse,  by  a  jerk  of  one  rein, 
when  he  refuses  to  turn. 

*e-brf-68'-i-ty,  i.  [Lat.  ebriositas,  from 
&>rioms  =  sottish,  drunk.]  Habitual  drunk- 
enness ;  an  addictedness  to  strong  drink ; 
sottishness. 

"That  religion  which  excuseth  Noah  in  surprisal, 
wUi  neither  acquit  ebriosity  nor  ebriety  m  their 
intended  perver^on."  —  Broione:  Vulgar  Errours, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  xxi. 

*  e'-bli-oiis,  a.     [Lat.  e6riw5.] 

1.  Drunk,  intoxicated. 

"  They  found  at  the  door  an  ebrious  Irish  lad." — 
Mortimer  ColUns  :  From  Midnight  to  Midnight,  vol.  ilL, 
ch.  xL 

2.  Given  or  addicted  to  strong  drink; 
eottlsh. 

3.  Intoxicating. 

"  'Twas  no  ebrioits  fluid.  "—Mortimer  CoUint :  Black- 
smith <t  Scholar,  vol,  it,  ch.  xil 

*e-bur-li-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  ebullio  —  to  bubble 
up.]  [Ebullition.]  To  boil  or  bubble  up  ; 
to  burst  out,  to  overflow. 

"Whence  this  29  play-oppugning  ai^ument  will 
ebuUiate." — Prynne:  1  Hislrio-tnastix,  vl,  8.  | 


*  e-bul'-li-^n9e,    *  e-bul'-li-en-9y,    s. 

[Lat.  ebullieTis,  pr.  par.  of  ebullio  =  to  bubble 
up.]  [Ebullition.]  A  boiling  over ;  a  burst- 
ing up  or  forth ;  an  overflow. 

"The  natural  and  enthuaiartick  fervour  of  men's 

spirits,  and  the  ebulliency  of  their  fancy."— Cudworth : 

Sermons,  p.  9S. 

*  e-bul'-li-ent,  a.  [Lat.  ehuUiens,  pr.  par.  of 
ebullio.]  Boiling  over  ;  bursting  forth  or  up  ; 
overflowing. 

"They  scarce  can  swallow  their  ebullient  spleen." 
Vaung :  Night  Thoughts,  vUL  1,320. 

c-biil'-li-o-scope,  s.  [Lat.  ebullio  =  to 
bubble  up,  and  Gr.  aKoireta  {skoped)  =  to  see, 
to  observe.]  An  instrument  for  determining 
the  strength  of  a  liquid  by  ascertaining  its 
boiling-point. 

e-bul-li'-tion,  s.     [Fr.  ibullition ;   Lat.  ebul- 
litio,  from  ebullio  =  to  bubble  up  :  e=  ex  = 
out,  and  hullio  =  to  boil,  to  bubble  ;  bulla  = 
a  bubble  ;  Sp.  ebulidon;  Ital.  ebullizione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  boiling ;  the  condition  into 
wliich  a  liquid  is  thrown  by  the  application  of 
heat,  which  causes  an  agitation  or  bubbling, 
arising  from  the  escape  of  portions  of  the 
liquid  iu  an  aeriform  state. 

(2)  Eflfervescence  arising  from  the  mingling 
together  of  an  alkalizate  and  auid  liquor ;  any 
intestine  violent  motion  or  agitation  of  the 
parts  of  a  fluid,  occasioned  by  the  opi)osition 
of  particles  of  different  proi^erties  ;  fermen- 
tation. 

"  If  sal  ammoniack,  or  any  pure  volatile  alkali,  dis- 
solved in  water,  be  mixed  with  an  acid,  an  ebullition, 
with  a  greater  degree  of  cold,  will  ensue."— Arbutlinot : 
On  Aliments. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sudden  bui'sting  forth  or  display 
of  feeling,  &c. 

"Overwhelmed  with  the  ebullition  of  my  thoughts." 
— Locke:  Second  Reply  to  Bishop  of  Worceeter. 

II.  Nat.  Phil :  The  rapid  production  of 
elastic  bubbles  of  vapour  in  the  mass  of  a  liquid 
itself.  The  following  are  the  laws  as  deter- 
mined experimentally  :  (1)  The  temperatm-e 
of  ebuUition,  i.e.,  the  boiling  point,  increases 
with  the  pressure.  (2)  For  a  given  pressure 
ebullition  commences  at  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, which  varies  in  different  liquids,  but 
which  for  equal  pressures  is  always  the  same 
in  the  same  liquid.  (3)  Whatever  be  the  in- 
tensity of  the  source  of  heat,  as  soon  as  ebul- 
lition commences,  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  remains  stationaiy.    (Ganot.) 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ebulli- 
tion, effervescence,  and  fei^Tnentation :  "These 
technical  terms  have  a  strong  resemblance  in 
their  signification,  but  they  are  not  strictly 
synonymous  ;  they  have  strong  characteristic 
diff'erences.  Ebullition  .  .  .  marks  the  move- 
ment of  a  liquid  acted  upon  by  fire,  and  in 
chemistry  it  is  said  of  two  substances,  which 
by  penetrating  each  other  occasion  bubbles  to 
rise  up.  Effervescence  .  .  ,  marks  the  move- 
ment which  is  excited  in  liquors  by  a  combi- 
nation of  substances  ;  such  as  of  acids,  which 
are  mixed  and  commonly  produce  heat.  Fer- 
mentation .  .  .  marks  the  internal  movement 
which  is  excited  in  a  Uquid  of  itself,  by  which 
its  components  undei^o  such  a  change  or  de- 
composition, as  to  form  a  new  body.  Ebulli- 
tion is  a  more  violent  action  than  effervescent ; 
fermentation  is  more  gradual  and  permanent 
than  either.  Water  is  exposed  to  ebullition 
when  acted  upon  by  any  powerful  degree  of 
external  heat ;  iron  in  aqua  fortis  occasions 
an  effervescence ;  beer  and  wine  undergo  a  fer- 
mentation before  they  reach  a  state  of  per- 
fection. These  words  are  all  employed  in  a 
figurative  sense,  which  is  drawn  from  their 
physical  application.  The  passions  are  ex- 
posed to  ebullitions,  in  which  they  break  forth 
with  all  the  violence  that  is  observable  in 
water  agitated  by  excessive  heat;  the  heart 
and  affections  are  exposed  to  effervescence  when 
powerfully  awakened  by  particular  olijects  ; 
minds  are  said  to  be  in  a  ferm£.nt  which  are 
agitated  by  confiicting  feelings  :  the  ebullition 
and  effervescence  is  applicable  only  to  indi- 
viduals ;  fermentation  to  one  or  many."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

e-bur'-na,   s.      [Lat.   eburneus,  eburnus  ~  of 
ivory,  from  ebur  =  ivory.  ] 

Zool. :  Ivory  Shell,  a  genus  of  Molluscs, 
family  Buccinidse.  The  shell  when  voung  is 
umbilicated ;  when  adult  the  inner  lip  is 
callous,  spreading,  and  co^'cring  the  umbili- 
cus ;  the  operculum  is  pointed.    Nine  species 


are  known  from  the  hotter  parts  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

e-bur-na'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  iburnation,  from  Lat. 
e&wr7ieits  =  ofivory,  andEng.,  &c.  suS". -oiiou.] 
Path. :  An  excessive  deposition  of  com- 
pact osseous  matter,  sometimes  foimd  in  a 
diseased  state  of  the  bones,  and  especially  of 
the  joints. 

^  e-bur'-ne-an,  a.  [Lat.  ebumeu^,  from  ebur 
=  ivory.  ]  0*f  or  pertaining  to  ivory ;  made 
of  ivory. 

*  e-bur-ni-f  i-ca'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  ebumeu^  = 
pei-taining  to    ivory ;  facio  =  to  make,   and 
Eng.    suff.   -ation.]     The    act    of   converting 
,  substances  into  others  which  have  the  appear- 
ance or  characteristics  of  ivory. 

e-bur'-mne,  a.  [Lat.  ebumeus  =  of  ivory, 
and  Eng.,  &;c.  suff".  -inc.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
ivory. 

"  She  lay  reclined, 
And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  ebumine." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  19. 

e-cal'- car-ate,   a.     [Lat.  e  =  ex  =  without; 

calcar  =  a  spur,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff",  -ate.] 
Bot. :  Without  a  calcar  or  spur. 

e-car'-i-nate,   a.      [Lat.  e  =  ex  =  without, 
and  carirm  =  a  keel.] 
Bot. :  Without  a  carina  or  keel. 

e-car'-te,  s.    [Fr.,  lit.  =  discarded.] 

Cards  :  A  game  of  cards  played  by  two  per- 
sons with  thirty-two  cards,  the  twos,  threes, 
fours,  fives,  and  sixes  of  each  suit  being  dis- 
carded  from  the  pack.  The  cards  rank  fii  the 
following  order :  king  (the  highest),  queen, 
knave,  ace,  teu,  &c.  The  parties  cut  for  deal, 
and  the  dealer  deals  out  five  cards  each,  turn- 
ing up  the  eleventh  for  trump.  The  non- 
dealer  may  claim,  before  a  trick  is  played,  to 
discard  any  of  the  cards  from  his  hand,  and  to 
replace  them  with  others  from  the  pack,  but 
it  is  in  the  option  of  the  dealer  to  allow  or  dis- 
allow the  claim.  The  players  must  follow  suit 
if  they  can.  Three  tricks  count  one  point, 
five  count  two ;  and  five  points  make  the  game. 
If  the  dealer  turns  up  the  king,  he  counts  one 
for  it,  and  if  either  player  has  a  king  in  his 
hand,  he  may  score  one  for  it  if  he  claim  it 
before  the  first  trick. 

e-cau'-date,  «,.  [Lat.  e  =  without,  and  cauda 
=  a  tail.] 

1.  Zool. :  Without  a  tail. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  Spikeless.    (Paxton.) 

(2)  Without  a  stem.    (Paxton) 

ec-bSl'-i-iim,  s.  [Gr.  iKpuWio  (ekballo)  =  to 
throw  out,  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
seeds  when  ripe  are  expelled  from  the  fruit 
with  considerable  force.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitacese.  Edbaliumi 
agreste,  sometimes  csLHedMomordicaElaterium, 
is  the  Squirting  Cucumber  (q.v.).    [Elatb- 

EIUM.] 

ecballi  fimctus,  s. 

Phar. :  The  fruit  of  Ecbaliutn  officinarwm, 
or  Momordica  elaterium,  a  small  elliptical  pepo 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  covered  with 
soft  prickles  containing  the  seed,  surrounded 
by  a  juicy  tissue.  When  ripe,  the  seeds  are 
expelled  forcibly,  hence ,  the  English  name  of 
the  plant.  The  juice  of  Ecbalium  is  used  in 
medicine  as  Elaterium  (q>v.). 

ec'-ba-sis,  s.  [Gr.  =  a  going  out,  a  result, 
from  eKfiatvtti  (eJcbaino)  =  to  go  out :  eic  (ek)  = 
out,  and  ^aivoi  (fiaino)  ~  to  go.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  the 
speaker  treats  of  things  according  to  their 
events  and  consequences. 

ec-bat'-ic,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Gr.  eK/SartKos 
(ekbatikos),  from  eKjSacns  (ekbasis)  =  a  going 
out,  an  issue,  result.] 

Gram.  :  Relating  to  a  result,  issue,  or  con- 
sequence. It  is  opposed  to  telic  (q.v.)  which 
denotes  purpose  or  intention. 

ec-blas-te'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  eK^Kdarntng  (ekblas- 
tesis),  from  eKfikaa-Tavoi  (ekblastan^  =  to  shoot 
or  sprout  out.] 

Bot. :  The  production  of  buds  within  flowers, 
or  on  inflorescences,  in  consequence  of  mou- 
strous  development. 

ec'-bo-le,  s.  [Gr.  ck^oA^  (ekboU)  =  a  throwing 
out,    a    digression  ;    €K/3dK\(o  (ekballo)  =  to 


bSil,  bo^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus.  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    ph  =  t 
'"^-^^^  -tian  ^  Shan,    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhiin.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  -  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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throw  out ;  ex  (ek)  =  out,  and  fidWoi  (ballo)  = 
to  throw.] 

1.  Rliet. :  A  digression,  in  which  the  speaker 
introduces  another  person  speaking  in  his  own 
words. 

2.  Miisic :  The  sharpening  of  sounds  to 
adapt  them  to  a  change  of  key-note. 

ec-bol'-ic,  ft.  &  s.  [Gr.  eK/3oAv7  (ekbole)  =  a 
throwing  out;  eKp6\Lov(ekbolioii)  =  amedicine 
for  causing  aboi-tion ;  tK  (ek)  =  out,  and 
pd\Aaj  (ballo)  =  to  throw.] 

A.  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  to  any  medicine 
which  excites  uterine  contractions,  and  pro- 
motes the  expulsion  of  the  foetus. 

B.  As  siihst.  (PL) :  Medicines  which  cause 
contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  promote  the 
expulsion  of  the  fcetus,  as  ergot,  digitalis, 
savin,  borax,  &c. 

ec'- bo -line,  s.  [Eng.  ecbol(ic);  suff.  -ine 
(Chem.)  (q.v.)] 

Chevi. :  A  principle  said  to  occur  in  Ergot, 
probably  the  same  as  Ergotine  (q.v.). 

eC-cal-e-6'-bi-on,  s.  [Gv.  eKKoAew  (ekkaUn) 
=  to  call  out ;  eic  (ek)  =  out ;  «aAew  (kaleo)  = 
to  call,  and  ^I'o?  (bios)  =  life.]  A  chamber 
for  hatchiug  eggs  by  artificial  heat.  [Incu- 
bator.] 

ec'-ge-den'-te  (9  as  9h),  a.    [Ital.] 

M-usic :  Exceeding,  augmented ;  a  term 
applied  to  intervals. 

ec'~9e  ho'-mo,  s.     [Lat.  =  Behold  the  man.] 
Art :  A  name  given  to  paintings  represent- 
our  Lord  crowned  with  thorns  and  bearing 
the  reed.    (John  xix.  5.) 

ec-9en'-tric, '  ec-9en'-trfc-al,  "^60-9011'- 

trickt  a-  &  s.  [O .  Fr,  eccentrigue ;  Fr. 
excentriqite,  from  Low  Lat.  ecce}itric%is :  ec  = 
ex  =  out,  away  from,  and  centruTn=  the  centre, 
from  Gr.  ^KKevrpos  (ekkentros).^ 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Deviating  from  the  centre. 

"  Mystical  dance,  which  yonder  starry  sphere 
Of  iilanets,  and  of  fixed,  in  all  her  wheels 
Resembles  jieareBt,  mazes  intricate, 
Eccentrk:"  _   .,  Milton :  P.  L.,  V.  620-23. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"Whence  is  it  that  planets  move  all  one  and  the 
same  way  iu  orbs  conceutrick,  while  comets  move  aU 
inauuer  o(  ways  in  orbs  very  eccerUrick  3  "^Newton  : 
OjJtic/cs. 

(3)  Pertaining  to  eccentricity  or  an  eccentric. 

2.  Figuratively : 

■*•■  (1)  Not  directed  towards  or  terminating 
in  the  same  point  or  end  ;  divergent. 

"  Whatsoever  affeirs  pass  such  a  man's  Ihands,  lie 
crooketh  them  to  his  own  ends  ;  which  must  needs  be 
often  ecceiitrick  to  the  ends  of  his  master." — Bacon : 
Essays. 

(2)  Departing  from  the  usual  practice,  or 
established  forms  or  laws  ;  not  following  the 
ordinary  course ;  peculiar  or  odd  in  manner 
or  character, 

(a)  Of  persons : 

"  The  passion  of  this  brave  and  eccentric  young  man 
for  maritime  adventure  was  unconquerable."— J/acait- 
lar/:  Hist.  Jinff.,  oh.  xx. 

(b)  Of  'manners,  couluct,  &c. : 

"With  this  man's  knavery  was  straneely  mingled 
an  eccentric  vanity  which  resembled  maaness," — Mac- 
aulay  :Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Geom.  :  Not  having  the  same  centre  ;  a 
term  applied  to  circles  and  .spheres,  which 
have  different  centres.  It  is  opposed  to  Con- 
centric (q.v.). 

B,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Thither  his  course  he  bends 
Through  the  calm  firmjunent,  (but  up  or  down, 
By  centre  or  eccentric,  hard  to  tell).' 

MiUon.:  P.  L.,  iii.  573-75. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  That  which  deviates  from  the  usual  or 
common  occurrence. 

"  Let  the  lot  decide  the  main  of  the  controversy, 
anil  reserving  somewhat  as  it  were  for  the  universal 
motion  of  the  whole  body,  somewhat  for  ecoentricks." 
^—Hammond  :  WorJcs,  iv.  551. 

(2)  A  person  of  eccentric,  odd,  or  peculiar 
habits ;  an  oddity. 

II.  Technically: 
1. 


*  (1)  A  circle,  the  centre  of  which  does  not 
correspond  with  that  of  the  eartli. 


(2)  In  the  Ptolemaic  system  the  supposed 
circular  orbit  of  a  planet  about  the  earth, 
but  with  the  earth  not  iu  its  centre. 

(3)  A  circle  described  about  the  centre  of 
an  elliptical  orbit,  with  half  the  major  axis  for 
radius. 

2.  Mech. :  A  term  applied  to  a  group  of 
mechanical  contrivances  for  converting  circu- 
lar into  reciprocating  rectilinear  motion  :  they 
consist  of  variously  shaped  discs,  attaclied  to 
a  revolving  shaft,  and  according  to  the  shape 
of  the  working  surfaces  are  distinguished  as 
triangular,  heart-shaped,  toothed,  or  circular 
eccentrics.  The  term  is  more  especially  appli- 
cable to  the  latter  form,  the  others  being  only 
particular  varieties  of  cam;  it  consists  of  a 
circular  disc  attached  to  the  shaft,  but  having 
its  centre  at  a  small  distance  from  that  of  the 
axis  of  the  shaft.  The  distance  between  these 
Ijoints  is  called  the  eccentricity,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  radius  of  the  circle  described 
by  the  disc  in  its  revolution  or  half  the  length 
of  the  path  described  by  the  end  eccentric 
rod.  Practicallythere  is  no  difference  between 
the  crank  and  the  eccentric  ;  the  latter  may 
be  considered  as  a  ciank  in  which  the  radius 
of  the  crank-pin  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
crank-arm.  The  motion  of  the  eccentric  is 
conununicated  to  the  rod  by  a  hoop  or  strap 
closely  fitted  round  the  circumference  of  the 
disc  whieli  revolves  within  it.  Eccentrics 
are  used  for  moving  heavy  shears  in  iron 
forges,  and  the  feed-pumps,  and  occasionally 
the  air-pumps  in  steam-engines.  For  the 
latter  purpose  they  are  often  of  great  size,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  paddle-engines  of  the 
Great  Eastern  steamship.  The  most  general 
application,  however,  is  for  moving  the  slide 
valves  in  steam-engines,  for  whicli  purpose 
they  are  employed  either  singly,  the  tail  of 
the  rod  being  in  direct  communication  with 
the  valve  lever,  or,  what  is  more  common,  in 
pairs,  the  motion  being  conveyed  by  some 
form  of  link.    [Link-motion.]    (Weale.) 

eccentric-catch,  ».    [Eccentric-hook.] 

eccentric-chuck,  s.  A  cliuck  attached 
to  the  mandrel  of  a  lathe,  and  having  a  sliding 
piece  which  carries  the  centre.  This  piece  is 
adjustable  in  a  I'laue  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  motion  by  means  of  a  set  screw,  and 
carries  the  centre  to  one  side  of  the  axis  of 
motion.  By  its  means  circular  lines  of  vary- 
ing size  and  eccentricity  may  lie  produced. 
No  oval  or  ellipse  is  produced  thereby,  but 
circles  on  the  face  of  the  work  ^vith  their 
centres  at  such  distance  from  the  axis  of  the 
mandrel  as  may  by  desired.    (Knight.) 

eccentric  -  cutter,  s.  A  cutting-tool 
placed  upon  the  slide-rest,  and  havitig  a  rota- 
tion by  means  of  a  wheel  and  shaft,  the  cut- 
ter being  attached  to  the  end  of  the  latter. 
The  rotation  is  obtained  by  an  overhead  mo- 
tion, and  the  eccentricity  by  fixing  the  cutter 
at  different  distances  from  the  centre  by 
means  of  the  groove  and  screw.  The  action 
of  the  eccentric-cutter  differs  from  that  of  the 
eccentric-chuck  in  this  :  in  the  latter  the 
w^ork  is  rotated  and  the  tool  is  stationary  ; 
in  the  former  the  work  is  stationary  and  the 
tool  revolves.  When  the  motions  are  used  in 
con.i unction,  the  patterns  are  capable  of  almost 
unlimited  variation.    (Knight.) 

eccentric-engraving,  s.  An  arrange- 
ment of  diamond  tracers,  operated  by  elabo- 
rate machinery,  acting  upon  a  varnished 
roller  designed  for  calico-printing.  The  effect 
is  analogous  to  that  produced  by  the  rose- 
engine  lathe.    (Knight.) 

eccentric -fan,  s.  A  fan- wheel  with 
radial  arms  and  vanes,  and  having  an  ^xis 
which  is  eccentric  with  the  case  in  which  it 
revolves.  The  case  has  a  scroll  form,  and  the 
effect  is  to  make  the  discharge  of  air  more 
perfect,  and  avoid  cm'rying  a  body  of  air 
around  between  the  vanes.    (Knight.) 

eccentric-gab,  s.     [Eccentric-hook.] 

eccentric-gear,  eccentric-gearing, 

s.  Cog-wlieels  set  on  eccentric  axes  give  a 
variable  circular  motion,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the 
eccentric  contrate -wheel  and  pinion,  and  the 
eccentric  spur-wheel  and  intermediate  shifting 
pinion.  Links  councft  the  axis  of  the  pinion 
with  those  of  the  driver  and  driven  wheels, 
and  preserve  the  pinion  at  proper  mashing 
distance,  so  as  to  engage  with  the  motor,  and 
communifiite  tlie  motion  to  the  next  wheel  in 
series.     (Knight.) 


eccentric-hook,  '>. 

Steain-eng.  :  A  hook  used  to  connect  the 
eccentric-rod  with  the  wrist  on  the  lever  of 
the  rock-shaft  which  actuates  the  valve  ; 
otherwise  called  a  Gab. 

eccentric-hoop,  s.  The  strap  on  the 
eccentric  of  an  engine. 

eccentric-pump,  s.  A  hollow  cylinder 
in  which  is  a  revolving  hub  and  axis  eccentri- 
cally arranged.  On  the  hub  are  flaps  which 
act  as  pistons  in  the  space  between  the  hub 
and  the  case  to  expel  the  water,  which  enters 
at  one  opening  and  flows  out  by  another. 
The  same  construction  is  seen  in  rotary 
steam-engines,  with  this  difference,  that  in 
one  case  the  shaft  revolves  to  force  water, 
and  in  the  other  the  steam  passes  through 
to  drive  the  shaft. 

eccentric-rod,  s.  The  rod  connecting 
the  eccentric  strap  to  the  lever  which  moves 
the  slide-valve. 

eccentric-Strap,  s. 

Mach.  :  The  ring  enclosing  an  eccentric 
sheave  and  connecting  by  a  rod  to  the  object 
to  be  reciprocated,  as,  the  slide-valve  of  a 
steam-engine.    [Eccentric-hoop.  J 

eccentric-Wheel,  s. 

Mach. :  A  cam  consisting  of  a  circular  disc 
attached  eccentrically  to  a  shaft.  It  is  used 
for  connnunicating  a  reciprocal  motion  to 
the  valve  of  a  steam-engine.  Its  axis  of  revo- 
lution is  out  of  the  centre  of  its  figure,  and 
the  rectilinear  luotion  imparted  is  called  the 
throw.  The  ring  round  the  eccentric  is  tJie 
eccentric- strap.  The  rod  connecting  the  strap 
to  the  part  to  be  actuated  is  the  eccentric  rod. 
The  hook  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  by  which  it  is 
connected  to  the  rock-shaft  of  the  valve 
motion,  is  the  eccentric  hook  or  gab.  The 
whole  apparatus  is  the  eccentric-gear.     [Ec- 

CENTRIC] 

ec-jen'-tri-cal-ly,  ado.  [Eng.  eccentrical; 
-ly.}  In  an  eccentric  manner;  with  eccen- 
tricity. 

"  Swift,  Rab'lais,  and  that  favourite  child, 
"Who,  less  eccentricalii/  wild 
Inverts  the  misanthropic  plan. 
And,  hijrtiiig  vices,  hates  not  iiijin." 

Lloyd:  A  Fatniliar  Epistle. 

ec-jen-trig -i-ty,  s.     [Low  Lat.  eccentrlcitaSf 

from  ecceuiricKs  =  eccentric  ;  Fr.  excentricite.J 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Deviation  from  a  centre.  [Eccentric,  s., 
IL  2.] 

"  Some  say  the  eccentricity  of  the  sunne  is  come 
nearer  the  earth," — Burton:  A  nat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  2i8, 

2.  The  state  of  having  a  different  centre 
from  that  of  another  circle, 

"  By  reaiton  of  the  sun's  eccentricity  to  the  earth, 
and  obliquity  to  the  etjuator,  he  appears  to  us  to  move 
unequally."— y/oJtter,'  On  Time. 

II,  Figuratively : 

■*!.  An  excursion  or  departure  from  the 
proper  orb  or  sphere. 

"  The  duke,  at  hLs  return  from  his  eccentricity,  for 
so  I  account  favourites  abroad,  met  uo  good  news." — 
}Votlon. 

2.  A  departure  from  what  is  usual,  regular, 
or  establi.shed  ;  eccentric  or  whimsical  conduct 
or  character  ;  oddity,  peculiarity. 

"  Who'd  make  a  riot  or  a  poem. 
Prom  eccentricity  of  thought 
Not  always  do  the  thing  he  ought." 

Lloyd:  Genius,  Snvy,  &  Thne 

^  Eccentricity  of  tlw  earth :  The  distance  be- 
tween the  focus  and  the  centre  of  the  earth's 
elHptic  orbit.     (Harris.) 

ec'-9e  Slg'-num,  pkr.  [Lat-}  Behold  the 
sign,  i>roof,  or  badge. 

ec-chy-mo'sed.  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  €cchymos(is) ; 
-t(/.l  Of  the  nature  of  ecchymosis ;  produceil 
by  extravasated  blood. 

ec-chy-mo'-sis,   s.     [Gr.  eKx^n-wo-is  (ekchu- 

mosis),  from  €Kxvfj.6ofj.ai  (ekchnmoo-mai)  =  to 
shed  the  blood  and  leave  it  extravasated  just 
under  the  skin  :  ck  (ek)  =  out,  and  xe'w  (ched) 
=  to  pour.] 

Med.  :  A  livid  spot  or  blotch  in  the  skin, 
produced  by  extravasated  blood. 

"  Ecchymosis  may  be  defined  an  extravasation  of 
the  blood  in  or  ujider  the  skin,  the  skin  remaining 
whole," — Wiseman, 

ec'-cle-grass,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.  ;  Butterwort    or  sheeprot,   Finguicula 

vulgaris. 

"  p.  vulgaris,  or  common  butterwort  in  Orkney  la 
known  by  the  name  of  Ecclegrass.  "—A'eill :  Tour,  p.  191 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce=e;  ey  =  a,     qu  -  kw. 
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eo-de'-si-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  €KK\y}<TCa  (eJc- 
klcsia)=ran  assembly  of  the  citizens  sum- 
moned by  the  crier,  the  legislative  assembly, 
from  ckkAtjtos  (ekkletos)  =  summoned.] 

1,  Greek  Archceol. :  (See  the  etym.)- 

2.  Engliah  Law : 
ii)  A  church, 

(2)  A  religious  assembly. 
(S)  A  parsonage.    (Wluirton.) 

t  ec-cle'-^i-an,  s  [Gr.  eKK\r}<TCa  (ekkUsia)  ; 
and  Eng.  suff.  -an.]  One  who  asserts  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church  over  the  State. 

*  ec-cle '-^i-aroh,  s.  [Gr.  eKK^-qa-Ca  (ekklesia), 
and  opxo«  (archos)  =  a  leader,  a  chief.]  A 
ruler  of  the  church. 

*  ec-cle'-§i-^t»  «.  [Gr.  cKKA-Tjo-tao-T^s  (ekkle- 
smsfes).]    [Ekklesiastes.  ] 

1.  One  who  sat  or  spoke  in  the  Athenian 
Assembly.    (Liddell  £  Scott.) 

2.  An  ecclesiastic.    (Chaucer.) 

3.  The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.     (Chaucer.) 

eC-Cleg-i-Sa'-tej,  s.  [Gr.  eKKATjo-iaor^s  (ek- 
klesiastes) =  one  who  sits  or  speaks  in  an 
assembly  of  the  citizens,  from  e/cKAvjo-ia  (e/c- 
klesia).']    [EccLEaiA.  ] 

Scripture  Canon :  The  name  given  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint  translators  to  the  Old  Testament  book 
called  in  Hebrew  n^np  Qoheleth,  pronounced 
Kohehth).  This  seems  to  come  from  ^ri|7. 
{qakal)  =  a  congregation,  an  assembly,  a  wo^rd 
occurring  in  Gen.  xxxv.  11,  Numb.  xvi.  3,  &,c., 
from  the  root  bnp^  (qahal)  =  to  call  together. 
The  designation  "preacher,"  given  in  the 
authorised  English  version,  has  essentially 
the  same  raeanina.  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  it 
figures  as  one  of  the  DO^nS  (Keihubhim  or 
Hagiographa),  its  place  being  between  La- 
mentations and  Esther.  It  Avas  almost  uni- 
versally received  by  the  members  of  the  Jewish 
Church  and  by  the  Christian  fathers  ;  nor  has 
its  title  to  a  place  in  the  Canon  been  seriously 
disputed  in  modern  times.  Its  authorship 
and  date  have  been  matters  of  controversy. 
At  Jlrst  sight  the  matter  seems  decided  to 
all  who  accept  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  by 
the  preacher's  own  statement  (i.  1,  12),  which 
can  apply  only  to  Solomon.  Some,  however, 
are  of  opinion  that  a  later  writer  might  with- 
out any  intention  of  fraud  have  thrown  his 
narrative  into  the  form  of  an  imagined  auto- 
biography of  Solomon.  The  Hebrew  is  mixed 
with  Aramgean,  and  there  seem  other  indica- 
tions of  a  late  date.  What  that  date  is  has 
been  variously  stated,  the  extremes  differing 
by  about  300  years.  Intellectually  considered, 
the  "Koheleth"  was  a  man  of  powerfully 
philosophical  mind,  keen  in  observing  natm-e 
and  society,  and  reasoning  upon  what  he  saw 
<i.  9,  10).  IVIorally  and  spiritually  viewed,  lie 
was  suffering  the  penalty  of  having  early  and 
too  deeply  drained  the  cup  of  pleasure,  and 
was  now  satiated  with  the  world  and  weary  of 
it.  The  book  i-eoords  his  experience  and  the 
phases  of  his  faith,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  being  that  to  fear  God  and  keep  His 
commandments  is  the  whole  duty  of  man. 

ec-cle-ji-Sis'-tic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  €KK\r}a-ia<TTLK6<; 
ekklesiastlkos)  =  belonging  to  the  eKKATjtrta 
(ekklesia)  =  (1)  in  civil  life,  an  assembly  of  tlie 
citizens  for  legislative  purposes  ;  (2)  in  eccle- 
siastical life,  the  church  ;  ckkAvjtos  (ekkletos)= 
called  out ;  tKKaKeut  (ekkaleo)  =  to  call  out.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  Church  or  to 
sacred  things,  as  distinguished  from  the  world 
and  things  secular. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  person  in  holy  orders,  a 
elergj'raan  ;  one  who  discharges  sacred  func- 
tions in  connection  with  a  chui'ch  or  chapel 
of  ease. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ecclesi- 
astic, divine,  and  theologian  :  **  An  ecclesiastic 
derives  his  title  from  the  office  which  he  bears 
in  the  ecclesia  or  church ;  a  divine  and  theologian 
from  their  pursuit  after,  or  engagement  in, 
divine  or  theological  matters.  An  ecclesiastic 
is  connected  with  an  episcopacy  ;  a  divine  or 
theologian  is  unconnected  with  any  form  of 
church  government.  An  ecclesiastic  need  not 
in  his  own  person  perform  any  office,  although 
he  fills  a  station  ;  a  divine  not  only  fills  a 
station,  but  actually  performs  the  office  of 
teaching;  a  theologian  neither  fills  any  par- 
ticular station,    nor  discliarges  any  specific 


duty,  but  merely  follows  the  pursuit  of  study- 
ing i/ieo^ofifi/. "    (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

ec-cle-si-^S'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  ecclesi- 
astic; -ai.]  The  same  as  Ecclesiastic,  a. 
(q.v.). 

ecclesiastical  commissioners,  s,  pi. 

On  February  4, 1835,  a  Royal  Commission  was 
issued  which  appointed  Commissioners  *'to 
consider  the  state  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  to  devise  the  best  method  of  providing 
for  the  cure  of  souls."  They  were  invited  to 
express  their  opinion  as  to  what  measures  it 
would  be  expedient  to  adopt  on  the  several 
matters  which  they  had  to  investigate.  In  that 
and  the  following  year  they  furnished  four  re- 
ports, and  6  &  7  Will.  4,  c.  77  (1836),  permanently 
established  them  under  the  name  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  for  England.  The 
Commissioners  are  the  two  Archbishops,  the 
Bishops,  the  Deans  of  Canterbury,  St.  Paul's, 
and  Westminster,  and  various  high  judicial 
and  political  functionaries,  who  are  required 
to  subscribe  a  declaration  that  they  are 
members  of  the  Established  Church.  They 
have  exercised  large  powers,  but  without 
trenching  on  vested  interests.  They  have 
modified  the  boundaries  of  episcopal  sees, 
and  even  united  dioceses  ;  have  suppressed 
sinecures,  and  with  the  money  thus  obtained 
have  augmented  the  poorer  benefices,  espe- 
cially in  populous  places.  Before  their  deci- 
sions can  be  carried  out,  they  require  to  be 
ratified  by  Orders  in  Council. 

ecclesiastical    corporations,  s,  pi. 

Corporations  consisting  exclusively  of  spiritual 
persons,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of 
the  Church  and  the  furtherance  of  religion. 
They  are  of  two  kinds  :  (1)  Corporations  sole 
— viz.,  bishops,  some  deans,  parsons,  and 
vicars  ;  and  (2)  corporations  aggregate — viz., 
deans  and  chapters. 

ecclesiastical  courts,  s.pl  Courts  for 
administering  ecclesiastical  law  with  the  view 
of  mainlining  the  discipHne  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  They  are  the  Archdeacon's 
Court,  the  Consistory  Courts,  the  Court  of 
Arches,  the  Court  of  Peculiars,  the  Prerogative 
Courts  of  the  two  Archbishops,  the  Faculty 
Court,  and,  as  the  highest  court  of  appeal,  the 
Privy  Council.    (Wharton.) 

ecclesiastical  law,  s.  The  law  ad- 
ministered in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  It  is 
derived  from  the  civil  and  canon  law. 

ecclesiastical  modes,  s.pl 

Mtts. :  [Plain  Song]. 

ec-cle-9i-Ss'-tic-al-l^,  adv,  [Eng.  ecclesi- 
astical; -ly.]  As  is  done  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  ;  according  to  ecclesiastical  rules  ;  after 
the  manner  of  an  ecclesiastic  or  of  an  eccle- 
siastical corporation  or  assembly, 

ec-cle-§i-a,s'-ti-9i9m,  s.    [Eng.  ecclesiastic; 

-ism.]  Strong  attachment ,  to  ecclesiastical 
privileges  and  views. 

ec-Cle-fi-^S'-ti-CUS,  s.  [Lat.  Ecdesiofiticus, 
s.,  ecclesiasticjts,  s.  &  a.  ;  Gr.  eKKATjcriaartKo? 
(ekklesiastikos)=  (1)  pertaining  to  the  assembly 
of  citizens  ;  (2)  pertaining  to  the  Church.] 

Apocrypha :  Tlie  name  given  in  the  Latin 
version  to  a  work  called  in  Greek  2o<^i'a  'Irja-ov 
VLov  Sipax  (Sophia  lesou  hiiiou  Sirach)  =  tlie 
Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach.  The 
Latin  name  implies  that  it  was  a  book  used  in 
tlie  worship  of  tlie  Church.  Ifc  was  penned 
in  Palestine,  and  "  in  Hebrew,"  by  which 
probably  is  meant  Aramaean ;  but  this  first  com- 
position is  lost.  The  grandson  of  the  original 
writer  translated  it  into  Greek  in  the  reign  of 
Euergetes.  There  were  two  kings  of°this 
name  in  Egypt,  Ptolemy  III.,  b.c.  247-2-22 
and  Ptolemy  VII.  (Physcon),  b.c.  170-11^' 
Probably  it  was  to  the  first  of  these  that  he 
referred,  and  the  Son  of  Sirach  may  have  com- 
posed Ecclesiasticus  some  time  between  290 
and  280  B.C.  The  work  resembles  the  book  of 
Proverbs.  Its  theme  is  the  praise  of  wisdom, 
and  its  execution  desen'es  high  commenda- 
tion. To  distinguish  it  from  Ecclesiastes 
quoted  under  the  abbreviation  Eccles.  it  is 
cited  as  Ecclus. 

ec-cle-si-o-log'-ic-al,  a.  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  ecclesiology. 

ec-de-^i-ol'-d-gist,  *.  [Eng.  ecclesiolog(y) ; 
-ist.]    One  who  studies  ecclesiology. 


ec-cle-si-6l'-o-gy,  s.    [Gr.  iKKKrjo-Ca  ( 
[Ecclesia],  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  discourse.] 

1.  Gen. :  The  science  which  treats  of  all 
matters  connected  with  churches. 

2.  Spec. :  The  department  of  human  know- 
ledge which  treats  of  church  architecture  and 
decoration. 

ec'-co-pe,  s.    [Gr.  e/cKomJ  (ekJcope)  =  a  cutting 

out :  e<  (sk)  =  out,  and  kotttw  (koptd)=^  to  cut.] 

Surg.  :  The  act  of  cutting  out;    specif,  a 

perpendicular  division  of  the  cranium  by  a 

cutting  instrument. 

ec-co-prot'-ic,    ec-co-prot-ick,  a.  &  s. 

[Low  Lat.  eccoproticus,  as  if  from  a  Gr.  exKo- 
TrpwTiKos  (ckkoprotikos),  from  eKKOTrpwo-is  (ekko- 
prosis)  =  a  cleaning  from  dung :  e«  (ek)  =  out, 
and  Koirpos  (kopros)  =  dung  ;  Fr.  ecco2irotique.] 

A.  As  ad.]. :  Having  the  property  or  power 
of  promoting  alvine  discharges ;  laxative, 
loosening. 

B.  As  siibst. :  A  medicine  which  has  the 
property  or  quality  of  promoting  alvine  dis- 
charges ;  a  purgative,  a  cathartic. 

ec-crem-o-car'-pus,  s.  [Gr.  sKKpefLij?  (ek- 
kremes)  =  hanging  from  or  upon,  and  Kapn-os 
(karpos)  =  fruit.]  < 

Bot  .'Agenusof  Bignoniacea.  Eccremocarpus 
scaber,  a  native  of  Chili,  is  often  cultivated 
here  as  an  ornamental  creeper.  It  has  fine 
orange-coloured  flowers. 

ec-crin-ol'-O-gy,  s.  [Gr.  eKKplvu  (ekkrino) 
=  to  pick  out,  to  secrete,  and  \6yoi  (logos)  =a. 
discourse.] 

Physiol. :  A  treatise  on  the  secretions  of  tne 
body. 

ec'-cri-sis,  s.  [Gr.  eKJcpto-t,?  (ekkrisis),  from 
€KKpLV(o  (ekkrino)  =  to  pick  out,  to  select,  to 
secrete  ;  Ik  (ek)  =  out,  and  KpiVto  (krino)  =  to 
select.] 

Med. :  The  excretion  of  excrementitious  or 
morbific  matter. 

ec-9^-e'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  ckkucw  (ekkueo)  =  to  be 
pregnant.] 

Obstet. :  Extra-uterine  fcetation  ;  imperfect 
foetation  in  some  organ  exterior  to  the  uterus, 
as  in  the  abdomen  or  in  one  of  the  ovaria. 

ec'-der-on,  s.  [Gr.  ck  (ek)  =  out,  and  fiepos 
(deros)  =  the  skin.] 

Anat. :  The  epidermal  or  outer  layer  of  tli€' 
integument  of  the  skin  ;  the  epithelial  layer 
of  mucous  membrane. 

ec'-dy-sis,  s.  [Gr.  exSuo-t?  (ekdusis)  =  a  get- 
ting out ;  ckSu'w  (ekduo)  =  to  strip  off.] 

Physiol. :  The  casting  of  the  skin  ;  moulting. 
[Endysis.] 

^  Ecdysis  is  simple  moulting,  metamor- 
phosis is  transformation.  Messrs.  Swainsou 
and  Shuckarddrewthis distinction  between  the 
two  :  the  fii-st  is  a  simple  casting  off  of  the  old 
skin,  unaccompanied  by  the  development  of 
any  new  members,  or  by  any  variation  of  form, 
these  latter  being  always  the  consequence  of 
metamorphosis  or  transformation. 

ec'-go-nine,  s.  [Gr.  exyoi/o?  (ekgonos)  =  an 
offshoot,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ine  (C7iem.).] 

Chem. :  C9H15NO3.  A  base  obtained  by 
heating  cocain  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  100°.  Eegonine  is  soluble  in 
water ;  it  melts  at  198". 

e-ghan'-criire,  s.    [Fr.] 

Anat. :  A  tei-m  used  to  designate  depressions 
and  notches  on  the  surface  or  edges  of  bones. 

"echo,  "ech,  *eecli,  ^eck,  v.t.  [Eke.] 
To  add  to,  to  increase,  to  protract. 

"To  ecAeitand  to  driiw  itout  in  length," 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

*e9lie,  tt.  &  pron.     [Each.] 

*  ech'-e-a,  s.    [Gr.  ^x^'^  (eched)  =  to  sound.] 
Arch. :    The  name  given  to  the  sonorous 
bell-shaped  vases  of  bronze  or  earth,  used  by 
tlie   constructors  of  ancient  theatres  to  gi\'e 
greater  power  to  the  voices  of  the  actoi-s. 

egh'-e-loh,  s.    [Fr.,  from  echelle  =  a  ladder.] 

1.  Mil. :  The  position  or  arrangement  of 
troops  as  in  the  form  of  steps,  i.e.,  with  one 
division  more  advanced  than  another. 

2.  Naval :  A  fleet  is  said  to  be  in  echelon 
when  it  presents  a  wedge-like  form  to  the 


boil,  hS^;  p^t,  j6^1;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  9liin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,     ph  =  f. 
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enemy,  so  that  the  bow-guns  and  broadsides 
of  the  several  ships  can  mutually  protect 
eacli  other. 

echelon-lens,  d-. 

Optical  Instruments :  A  large  lens,  con- 
structed in  several  pieces,  to  be  put  together 
afterwards.  It  consists  of  a  plano-convex  lens, 
surrounded  by  a  series  of  angular  and  concen- 
tric segments,  each  of  which  has  a  plane  face 
on  the  same  side  as  the  plane  face  of  the  cen- 
tral lens,  while  the  faces  on  the  other  side 
have  such  a  curvature  that  the  foci  of  the 
different  segments  coincide  in  the  same  point. 
Echelon  lenses  are  used  in  lighthouses,  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  construct  lenses  each  of 
a  single  piece.    (Ganot,  §  520.) 

ecll~e-ne'-is,  s.  [Lat.  echeneis  =  the  remora ; 
Gr.  ex^vTfU  (ecMneis)  =  1  (as  adj.)  holding 
ships  back,  2  fas  subst.)  the  remora  :  exco 
(echo)  to  have,  to  liold,  and  vav<;  (nav£)  —  a 
ship,] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Fishes  belonging  to  the 
family  Gobiidse.  They  have  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  a  disc  or  sucker  by  which 
they  can  attach  themselves  to  rocks,  ships,  or 
to  other  flsbes.  Echeneis  remora  is  the  Remora 
or  Sucking-flsh.    [Remoba.] 

*ecll-er,  *ich:-er,  s.  [A.S.  (Bcer;  Ger.*  ahr.] 
An  ear  of  com. 

"  How  fell  echeris  of  com  thick  growing, 
Wyth  the  new  sonnyB  hete  birsaillit  dois  hyng 
On  Hermy  feildiB  in  the  someris  tyde." 

Douglas  :  Virgil,  234,  24. 

ech.-e-ver'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Echeveri, 
who  made  tbe  drawings  in  the  Flora  Mexicana.  ] 
Bat. :  A  genus  of  Crassulaceas;  tribe  Cras- 
sulese.  It  has  a  five- parted  calyx,  petals  united, 
stamens  ten,  and  five  carpels.  The  species  are 
succulent  plants  with  showy  flowers,  from 
Mexico.  Many  are  cultivated  in  British  green- 
houses. 

ecil'-i-aly  «■.  &  s.  [Lat.  echi(vm);  Eng.,  &c, 
suff.  -al.] 

A.  -As  adjective : 

Bat. :  Pertaining,  relating,  or  akin  to  the 
alliance  Echiales,  or  to  the  genus  Echium. 
(Lindley :  Veget.  Kingdom  (Srd  ed.),  p.  649.) 

B.  As  subst.  (PI.) :  The  Echial  Alliance. 
{Hid.,  p.  649.) 

©<ih-i-a'-le§f,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  echi(vm),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Perigynous  Exogens. 
It  has  dicblamydeous,  monapetalous,  sym- 
metrical or  nnsymmetrical  flowCrs,  nucamen- 
taeeous  fruit,  consisting  of  one-seeded  nuts, 
or  of  clusters  of  them  separate  or  separable, 
and  a  large  embryo  with  little  or  no  albumen. 
It  contains  the  following  orders  -  (1)  Jasrain- 
acefe,  (2)  Salvadoraceee,  (3)  Ehretiacese,  (4) 
Nolanacese,  (5)  Boraginacese,  (6)  Brunoniaceae, 
(7)  LamiaceSB,  (8)Verbenacese,  (9^  Myoporaceas, 
and  (10)  SelaginaceEe.    (Lindley.)    [Echium,] 

e-Cbid'-na,  s.  [Gr.  '^xt-^va  (echidna)  =  an 
adder,  a  viper.] 

1.  ZooZ.:  A  genus  of  mammals,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Echidnidfe.  Four  species  are 
known.  The  most  common  are,  Echidna 
hystrix,  from  New  South  Wales,  and  E. 
setosa,  from  that  region  also,  but  more  fre- 
quently from  Tasmania.  The  remaining  two 
are  from  New  Guinea.  They  are  burrowing 
animals,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  feed  on  ants  and  termites.     [Echidnid^.] 

2.  Palceont.  :  A  gigantic  Echidna  occurs  in 
the  Post-tertiary  deposits  of  Australia. 


e-Chid'-ni-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr,  exi-^va  (echidna), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  Porcupine  Ant-eaters.  A  family  of 
mammals  belonging  to  the  very  aberrant  order 
Monotremata  (q.v.).  The  snout  is  long  and 
cylindrical,  the  jaws  toothless,  the  tongue 
long  and  extensile,  and  the  skin  of  tbe  body 
clothed  with  bristly  hairs. 

ech'-i-mys,  e-chi'-no-mys,  s.  [Gr.  ex^i^os 
(echinos)  =  a  hedgehog,  and  fj.vs  (imis)  —  a 
mouse.] 

1.  Zool. :  Spiny  Rat :  a  genus  of  Mammals, 
family  Octodontidas.  Incisors-^,  canines  -f^^' 
cheek  teeth  ^=1  =  20.      Back  covered  with 
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shortish  spines  or  bristles.    The  species  in- 
habit South  America. 

2.  Paleeont. :  Remains  of  an  Echimys  have 
tieen  found  in  the  bone  caves  of  Brazil. 


ech-i'-nate,  ech-i'-nat-ed,  a.     [Lat.  ecH- 
natus,  from  echinus  (q.v.).] 

1,  Zool. :  Furnished  with  prickles  or  spines. 

2.  Bot. :  Furnished  with,  numerous  rigid 
hairs  or  straight  prickles,  as  the  fruit  of  Cas- 
taiua  vesca.  (Lindley.)  The  same  as  Bristly 
(q.v.). 

e-chi'-nid,  s.    [Gr.  extvos  Uchim,os)  —  a  hedge- 
hog ...  a  sea-urchin,  and  elfios  (eidos)  =  form,] 

Zool. :  A  member  of  the  family  EchinidEe, 

e-chi'-ni-^,  e-chi-nid'-e-a,  s.  pi.    [Echi- 
noidea.] 

e-chin'-i-dae,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  echiTi^us),  and  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(e.] 


1.  The  same  as  Echinida.  (Owen:  Invert. 
Anim.  (1843),  Lect.  x.,  p.  117.) 

2.  A  family  of  Regular  Echinoids.  The 
test  is  usually  globular  or  hemispherical ;  the 
ambulacra]  areas  wide,  the  spines  -short  and 
awl -shaped. 

e-chi'-ni-dan,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  echinid(a)(a.y.); 
suff.  -an.]  '  A  member  of  the  order  Echi- 
nida (q.v.). 

t  e-chi'-ni-tal,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  echinit(e)  (q.v.); 
suff.  -aL] 
PalcBont. :  Pertaining  to  an  echinite. 

t  e-chi'-mte,  e-chlL-ni'-te^f,  s.  [Gi,  exlvo^ 
(echinos)  =  a  hedgehog  ...  a  sea  urchin,  and 
-ite,  'ites (Palceont.)  (q.v.).'] 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  Echinoderm,  especially  if 
closely  akin  to  or  identical  with  the  typical 
genus  Echinus. 

"  Echinitf's  or  fossil  Echinodenns."'— itfanteW  .■  Fossils 
of  the  British  Miigewm,  ch,  vi,,  p.  465. 

e-clii'-no-bris'-si-dss,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
echinobris^us)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Irregular  Echinoids, 
ranging  from  the  Oolitic  period  till  now. 

e-chi-no-bris'-siis,  s.     [Lat.  ecUmis  =  Gr. 
ex^vos  (echinos)  ;  and  Mod.  Lat.  hrissus  (q.v.).] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Echinoids,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Echinobrissidee  (q.v.), 

e-chi-no-cac'-ti-dse,  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat. 
echinocact(us),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Cactacese  (q.v.). 

e-du-no-C^'-tlis,  s.  [Lat.  echinus  =  Gr. 
exLvos  (echinos)  =  a  hedgehog,  and  Lat.  cactus, 
Gr.  KixKTOs  (kaktos)  =  a  prickly  plant,  appa- 
rently the  Spanish  Artichoke  or  Cardoon, 
Cynara  Cardunculus.  This  is  not  the  modern 
Cactus  genres.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cactaceaa,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Echinocactidte  (q.v.).  The  stem 
is  an  ovate  or  spheroidal  form  with  many  ribs, 
each  having  at  intervals  spiny  stars.  These 
are  the  rudiments  of  leaves,  and  from  the 
midst  of  them  come  the  flowers.  Above 
thirty  species  are  known,  chiefly  from  the  "West 
Indies  and  Mexico.  They  are  called  Hedge- 
hog Thistles.  They  have  often  beautiful 
flowers. 

e-chi-no-cer'-e-us,  s.  [Gr.  €xtvo5(echinos)= 
a  hedgehog,  and  Mod.  Lat.  cereus  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cactaceee,  akin  to  Cereus, 
but  with  short  instead  of  very  long  flowers. 
About  thirty  species  are  known ;  they  are 
from  Mexico  and  Texas. 

e-dii-no-chlo'-a,  s.  [Gr.  ^xlvo^  (echinos)  = 
a  hedgehog,  and  x^6a  (chloa),  or  x^°'n  (chloe)  = 
the  first  light-green  shoot  of  a  plant,  especially 
of  a  grass  in  spring.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Panicum,  or,  according 
to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  of  Digitaria.  having  the 
spikelets  in  racemes  or  panicles,  and  the 
flowing  glumes,  awned,  or  pointed.  Panicum 
(EchinocJiloct)  Crux-galli  is  naturalised  in  fields 
and  waste  places  in  the  South  of  England. 
It  is  di.stributed  over  all  temperate  and  tropi- 
cal regions,    (Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 

e-clu-no-coc'-cus(pl.  e-clu-n6-c6c'-9i)  s. 

[Gr.  exti'o?  (echinos)  =  the  urchin,  the  hedge- 
hog, and  KOKKoi  (kokkos)  =  a  kernel,  a  beny. 
So  named  from  the  coronet  or  cylinder  of 
spines  which  surrounds  their  mouth.] 

Zool.  :  A  pseudo  genus  of  Entozoa  (Intes- 
tinal worms),  now  ascertained  to  have  been 
founded  not  on  mature  animals,  but  on  scolices 


of  those  only  partially  developed.  As  limited 
by  Professor  Owen,  the  name  echinococcus 
was  given  to  a  cyst  resembling  the  acephalo- 
cyst,  when,  in  addition  to  the  sero-albuminoiis 
fluid,  it  contained  a  number  of  microscopic 
organized  beings  floating  or  freely  swimming 
in  it,  or  adhering  by  special  prehensile  organs 
to  its  internal  surface.  The  echinococcus  is 
the  head  of  a  taenia  appended  to  a  small 
cyst.  The  Echinococcus  hominis  (now  called 
E.  veterinorvmi).,  described  by  Prof.  Milller, 
was  found  in  the  lu-inary  bladder,  and  another 
by  Mr.  Curling  in  the  liver  of  human  beings, 
they  are  the  scolex  state  of  Tcenia  echinococcus, 
one  of  the  tapeworms  in  the  mature  state  in- 
festing the  dog.  They  are  commonly  called 
hydatids.  Hence  Prof.  Huxley  defines  the 
echinococcus  ■  as  technically  being  "  the 
wandered  scolex  of  Tcenia  echinococcus  in  its 
hydatid  form,  with  deuto -scolices,  or  daughter- 
cysts,  formed  by  gemmation."  The  cysts  of 
echinococci,  from  which  the  latter  have  dis- 
appeared, or  in  which  they  have  never  been 
properly  developed,  are  termed  acephalocysts. 

[ACEPHALOCYBT.] 

e-chi-no-co'-ni-dsB,  s.  pi     [Gr.  exlvo? 

(echinos)  =  .  .  .  a  sea  urchin  ;  Kmvos  (konos)  = 
a  cone,  and  etSo<;  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Regular  Echinoids, 
found  in  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  rocks. 

e-chi-no-cor'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kx^vo<;  (echinos) 
=  .  .  .  a  sea  urchin,  Kopos  Gcoros)  =  a  boy,  a 
scion,  and  etSos  (eidos)  =  lorm ;  (?)  or  from 
Lat.  echinus,  and  cor  =  heart,  with  Gr.  elSos 
(eidos)  =  form,  from  the  cordate  form  of  the 
test.] 

Palceont. :  Wright's  name  for  the  Anarchy- 
tidas,  a  family  of  Irregular  Echinoids,  occur- 
ring chiefly  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks, 

e-chi'-no-derm,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  ^x'^''^^  (echinos) 
=  a  hedgehog,  and  Sep/xa  (derona)  =  skin.] 

A.  ^5  adj.  :  Having  a  prickly  skin ;  per- 
taining to  the  Echinodermata  (q.v.), 

"These  echinoderm  iaxvm."—Siixlep  :  Clastif.  of 
Animals  (1869),  p.  44. 


1.  Sing. :  A  member  of  the  zoological  class 
Echinodei-mata  (q.v.). 

"The  ad-alt  JEchinodermjiTeaenta  a  calcai'eouB  Imme- 
work." — Suxley :  Classif.  of  Animals  (1869),  p.  46. 

2.  PI.  :  The  English  name  for  the  Echino- 
dennata  (q.v.). 

e-chi-no-der'-ma,  s.  pi.     [Echinoderm.) 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Owen  to 
what  are  now  generally  called  the  Echinoder- 
mata (q.v.). 

e-chi-no-der'-mal,    a.     [Eng.   echinoderm 
(q.v.);  -al] 
Zool. :  Pertaining  to  the  Echinodermata. 

"  The  harder,  spine-clad,  or  echinodermal  Bpeciea.'  — 
Owen:  Invert.  Anim.  (1843),  Lect  x.,  p.  113. 

eH5lii-no-der'-ma-ta,  s.  pi  [Gr.  ivLvoi 
(echinos)  =  a  hedgehog,  and  Se'pyxa  (derma),  pi. 
Sepjaara  (dermata)  =  the  skin.] 

1.  Zool.  :  Echinoderms,  a  class  of  animals 
established  by  Cuvier,  and  placed  as  the  highest 
of  his  sub-kingdom  Radiata.  Prof.  Huxley 
places  them  along  with  Scolecida,  temporarily 
as  a  primary  sub-kingdom  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Annulosa  and  the  Infusoria.  They 
are  more  or  less  radiated,  though  not  so  much 
as  the  Medusas.  Whilst  in  the  larva  state 
there  is  a  tendency  to  bilateral  symmetry,  as 
in.  insects.  Some  mature  animals,  as  the 
bpatangus,  have  it  also.  They  have  a  strange 
metamorphosis,  commencing  life  as  free  swim- 
ming animals,  from  which  after  a  time  the 
mature  form  buds  forth.  They  have  a  lea- 
thery integument,  often  covered  with  calca- 
reous plates,  often  taking  the  form  of  spines, 
hence  the  name  Echinoderms.  Their  skin  is 
perforated  with  many  minute  holes,  whence 
hollow  tubes  or  tentaculea  are  protruded  for 
purposes  of  locomotion.  The  class  Echino- 
dermata is  divided  into  seven  orders  ;  Echi- 
noidea, Asteroidea,  Ophiuroidea,  Crinoidea, 
Cystoidea,  Blastoidea,  and  Holothuroidea 
(q.v.). 

2.  Palmont. ;  The  Echinodermata  com- 
menced, as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  when 
the  Upper  Cambrian  rocks  were  being  de- 
posited, and  have  never  since  become  extinct. 

e-chi-n6i'-de-a,  t  e-chi-ni'-de-a,  e-chi- 

ni-da,  s.  pL  [Gr.  extvo?  (echinos)  =.  .  .  a 
sea-urchin,  and  etSos  (eidos)  =  form,  appear- 
ance. ] 


fate,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,   camel,  her,  th^re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,   pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son.  miite,  cub,  ciire,  iinite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sj^rian.    se,  ce  =  e.     ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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1.  Zool. :  An  order  of  Echinoderraata.  The 
body,  which  is  of  subglobose  or  discoidal 
shape,  is  enclosed  in  a  test  or  shell,  com- 
posed of  calcareous  plates.  Tliere  is  a  -dis- 
tinct anus.  The  sexes  are  distinct,  and  the 
larvae  are  pluteiform.  The  order  contains  the 
Sea-urchins.  They  are  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing families  : 

(1)  Endocyc]ica(Regular  Echinoids).  Fami- 
lies :  Cidandae,  Hemicidaridae,  Diademadse, 
Echinidge,  and  Saleniads. 

(2)  Exocyclica  (Irregular  Echinoids).  Fami- 
lies :  Echinoconidae,  CoUyritidse,  Echino- 
nidse,  Echinobrissidae,  Echinolampadse,  Cly- 
peastridae,  Ananchytidse,  and  Spatangidee. 

(3)  Aberrant  or  Transition  Echinoids.  Fami- 
lies :  Echinothxiridae  and  Perischcechinidae. 

2.  Palceont :  For  tlie  geological  distribu- 
tion of  the  Echinoids, .see  the  several  families. 
(Nicholson.) 

e-clii-no-lain'-pa^dsa,  s.  pt  [Mod.  Lat. 
echinolampa(s)j  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•dee.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Irregular  Echinoids. 

2.  Palceont.:  The  family  ranges  from  Oolitic 
times  till  now. 

S-chi-no-lSm'-pas,  s.  [Qr.  €x_tvos  {ecMnos) 
=  .  .  .  a  sea  urchin,  and  \afnrd<;  (lampas)  —  a 
torch.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Echinoids,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Echinolampadse  (q.v.). 

2.  PaUeont. :  Range,  from  Tertiary  times  till 
now. 


e-chi-iio-ne'-U9,s.  [Gr.  extvos  ( 
a  sea  urchin,  and  i/e'os  (neos)  =  ,  .  .  new.] 
Zool, :  A  genus  of  Echinoids. 

e-chi-n6n'-i-dse,s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ecHnon^eus), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  £&  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Irregular 
Echinoids,  the  only  fossil  genus  of  which 
(Pyrina)  is  of  Cretaceous  age. 

e-Chl-n6-pSB'~<U-Tiin,  s.  [Gr.  exlvos  (echinos) 
=  .  .  .  a  sea  urchin,  and  iraiSeia.  (paideia)  = 
the  rearing  of  a  child.] 

Zool.  dt  Physiol.  :  The  larva  and  early  larval 
stage  of  the  Echinodermata. 

S-clut-nopli'-or-a,  s.  [Lat.  ecliinopTwra ; 
Gr.  e'x'^i'o^opa  (ecliinophora)  =  a  kind  of  shell, 
from  c'xti'o?  (eehinos)  [Echinus],  and  ^op6s 
(phoros)  =  bearing,  carrying.] 

Bot. :  Prickly  Samphire,  a  genus  of  Umbel- 
liferaB,  family  Smyrnidse.  The  fruit  is  ovate, 
lodged  in  a  prickly  receptacle,  with  a  prickly 
involucre.  Echinophora  spinosa,  the  Sea-side 
Prickly  Samphire,  or  Sea- parsnip,  was  formerly 
found  on  sandy  sea-shores  in  Lancashire  and 
Kent,  but  is  now  extinct  in  both  localities. 

e-Clu'-110pS»  s.  [Gr.  exifo?  (echinos)^  a^hedge- 
hog,  ...  a  sea-urchin,  and  tji/*  (ops),  or  oi^  (ops) 
=  the  eye,  the  face,  the  countenance.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  the 
typical  one  of  the  sub-order  Cynarese  (q.v.). 
They  have  single- flowered  heads,  arranged  in 
dense  round  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  so  as  to  look  like  one  great  compo- 
site flower.  They  occur  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
South  of  Europe,  India,  &c. 

&-0lu-nopa-2d'-e-£e,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  ecM- 
nops  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idece.] 
Bot. :  A  subtribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe 


e-ClU-no-r]l^'-chus,s.  [Gr.  ex^vo^ (echinos) 
=ahedgehog,  andpuy^os  (rhungJws)  =  a  snout, 
a  muzzle.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Entozoa  which  contains 
the  most  noxious  of  the  intestinal  parasites, 
but  happily  none  of  them  infest  man.  The 
largest  species  (Echinorhynchus  glgas)  is  found 
in  the  intestines  of  the  hog.  Many  others,  not 
a  few  of  them  microscopic,  are  found  in  the 
intestinal  canal  of  flshes. 

S-Chi-no-sper'-mtim,  s.  [Gr.  ex^vo^  (eGhino(s) 
=  a  hedgehog,  and  (nrepfia  (sperma)  =  seed,] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Boraginaceee,  tribe  Cyno- 
glosseae.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  straight; 
the  calyx  is  equally  divided,  terete  ;  the  nuts 
triquetrous  ;  their  margins  muricated.  Echi- 
nospermum  tappnla  and  E.  deJlexumhuYe  been 
found  in  England,  but  they  were  brought  from 
the  Continent  in  ballast. 


e-chi-no-tliur'-i-a,  s.     [Gr.  extvo?  (echinos) 
=  .  .  .  a  sea-urchin,  and  Bvpa  (thura)=  a  door.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Echinoids,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Echinothuriidce. 

e-chi-no-tliu-ri'-i-daB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
echinothuT(ia),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Echinoids,  with  regu- 
lar tests,  but  with  the  plates  so  overlapping 
each  other  as  to  render  the  whole  structure 
flexible. 

2.  PalceoTit. :  Its  range  is  from  Cretaceous 
times  till  now. 

e-chi-no-zo'-a,  s.  pi,  [Gr.  €xtvo^  (echinos)  = 
a  hedgehog,  a  sea-urchin,  and  ^uor  (zoon)  =  a 
living  creature.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Allman  to 
the  sub-kingdom  of  animals,  called  by  Prof. 
Huxley  Annuloida. 

e  -  chin'-  u  -  late,   a.      [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  of 
"Class.    Lat.    echinatus  =  set  with   prickles, 
prickly.] 
Zool. :  Possessing  small  spines. 


e-ClU'-nus,  s.  [In  Fr.  (arch.)  ichine ;  Lat. 
echinus,  from  Gr.  ex^vo^  (echinos)  =  (1)  a  hedge- 
hog, or  urchin,  (2)  a  sea-urchin.  In  arch,  see 
below.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1 1,  A  hedgehog. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1, 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Regular  Echinoids, 
the  typical  one  of  the  family  EchinidEe  (q.v. ). 
They  are  shaped  something  like  an  orange, 
with  two  opposite  orifices,  connected  by  rows 
of  little  holes  or  bands  approximated  by  pairs, 
and  resembling  the  meridians  of  longitude 
on  a  terrestrial  globe.  They  are  covered  with 
spines  and  tubercles.  The  mouth,  which 
is  not  the  superior,  but  the  inferior  orifice,  has 
five  teeth.  The  genus  comprises  the  sea- 
urchins.     [Sea-urchin.] 

2.  Bot. :  The  prickly  head-cover  of  the  seed 
or  top  of  any  plant.    (Johnson.) 

3.  Arch. :  A  member  of  the  Doric  capital ; 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  echinus 
or  large  vase,  in  which  drinking-cups  were 
washed. 

ech'-i-^m,  s.  [Gr.  ix^ov  (ecMon.)  =aplant, 
the  Echium  ruhrum,  from  exis  (echis)  ■=  the 
viper,  the  adder,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
cui-e  the  bite  of  that  venomous  reptile.  This 
explanation  has,  however,  been  disputed.] 

Bot.:  Vipers'  bugloss,  agenusof  Boraginaceae, 
the  typical  one  of  the  tribe  Echiese.  The 
corolla  is  irregular,  with  a  dilated  throat 
which  is  open  and  naked,  the  filaments  are 
long  and  unequal ;  the  style  is  bifid,  the 
achenes  wrinkled.  Echium  vulgare  is,  the 
Vipers' bugloss  or  common  Echium.  [Bugloss.] 
E.  violaceum  or  plantaginevm,  the  Purple- 
flowered  Bugloss  or  Purple  Echium.  Both 
are  natives  of  Britain. 

ech'-O,  *  ec-CO,  s.  _  [Lat.  from  Gr.  ti)({o  (echo), 
from  -^x^.  ^X°^  (eche,  echos)  =  a  ringing  in  the 
ears  ;  ^x«'"  (cclieo)  =  to  soimd  ;  allied  to  Lat. 
vox  =  a  voice.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"This  miraculous  rebounding  of  the  voice  the 
Greekee  have  a  prettie  uame  for,  and  call  it  echo."— 
P.  BoUand  :  Plinie,  bk.  xxxvi,  en.  xv. 

(2)  The  sound  returned. 

"  Babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds." 

Shakesp. :  Titus  And/ronicus,  ii.  3, 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  faint  reproduction,  copy,  or  imitation ; 
close  imitation  in  words  or  sentiment. 

(2)  A  mental  answer  or  reply. 

"  Hark  1  to  the  hurried  question  of  Despair : 
'  Where  is  my  child  f '— and  £cho  answers — 

'  Where  ?  "     Byron  :  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  27. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Acoustics :  The  repetition  of  a  sound  in 
the  air,  caused  by  its  being  reflected  from  some 
obstacle.  A  very  sharp,  quick  sound  can  pro- 
duce an  echo  when  the  reflecting  surface  is  55 
feet  distant.  At  112'5  feet  off  monosyllables 
can  be  reflected  ;  at  twice  that  distance  dis- 
syllables ;  at  three  times  as  far  off*  trisyllables, 
and  so  on  for  greater  distances.    (Ganot.) 

2.  Arch. :  A  vault  or  arch  for  redoubling 
sounds. 


3.  Miisic : 

(1)  In  old  organ  music  the  use  ol  this  terns 
signified  that  a  passage  so  marked  was  to  be 
played  upon  the  echo-organ,  a  set  of  pipes 
enclosed  in  a  box,  by  which  a  soft  and  distant 
effect  was  produced,  incapable,  however,  of 
so  great  ei^'ression  as  that  obtained  by  the 
use  of  the  swell,  which  is  an  improvement 
upon  the  echo-organ. 

(2)  The  echo-stop  upon  a  harpsichord  was 
a  contrivance  for  obtaining  a  soft  and  distant 
efffect.    (Stain^r  &  Barrett?) 

i.  Class.  Myth. :  A  nymph,  daughter  of  Aer 
and  Tellus.  She  was  one  of  Juno's  attendants, 
but  her  loquacity  having  displeased  Jupiter, 
of  whose  amours  she  had  become  cognisant, 
she  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech  by 
Juno,  and  only  permitted  to  answer  questions. 
She  fell  in  love  with  Narcissus,  and  her  love 
being  slighted,  she  pined  m&7,  and  was 
changed  into  a  stone,  which  still  retained  the 
power  of  voice. 

5.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  62nd  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Ferguson,  on  Sept.  15, 
1860. 

1[  Multiple  echo : 

Aco%tstics :  An  echo  which  repeats  the  sound 
many  times.  This  can  be  done  when  there 
are  two  parallel  walls  in  succession.^  In 
favourable  circumstances  the  sound  is  re- 
peated twenty  or  thirty  times,    (Ganot.) 

ech'-6,  v.i.  &  t.    [Echo,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  resound ;  to  give  a  repercussion  of  a 
sound. 

2.  To  be  sounded  back. 

"  Her  mitred  princes  hear  the  ecTioing  noiee, 
And,  Albion,  dread  thy  wrath  and  awful  voice." 
Blackmore. 

3.  To  produce  or  give  out  a  sound  which 
reverberates,  to  resound. 

B.  TraTisitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  return  or  send  back  a  voice  or 
sound. 

*'  One  great  death  deforms  the  dreary  ground  : 
The  echoed  woes  from  dlutant  rocks  resound." 

Prior:  Solomon,  IL 

2.  Fig. :  To  repeat  with  assent ;  to  imitate 
closely  in  words  or  sentiments. 

"  Our  separatists  do  but  echo  the  same  note." — More  ■ 
Decay  qf  IHcty. 

ech'-oed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Echo,  v.] 

ech'-o-er,  s.  [Eng.  echo;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  gives  back  an  echo. 

"  Those   servile    echoera    of    aught  but  truth."— 

Mathiaa  :  Pursuits  of  Literature.  i  • 

*eoh-d'-ic-g.l,  *  ech-o'-ic-all,  a.  [Eng. 
echo;  -ical.]    Having  the  nature  of  an  echo. 

"An  ecfioicall  veree,  wheruiu  the  soimd  of  the  last 
syllable  doth  agree  with  the  last  save  one;  ai  ill  an 
echo," — Nomenctator.    ( Xares. ) 

eoh'-o-ing,  pr.  par.,  w.,  &  s.    [Echo,  v.'\ 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suist.  :  The  repercussion  or  sending 
back  of  a  soimd  ;  an  echo. 

"  And  hark  I  ^ain— again  it  nugs ; 
Near  and  more  near  its  echoings." 

Moore :  Fire  Worshippers, 

ech'-o-less,  a.  [Eng.  echo;  -less.]  Without 
any  echo  or  response. 

"  And  then  is  JealouB  lest  the  sky 
Sliould  have  a  listener,  nor  will  sigh 
Until  its  voice  is  echolese." 

Byron  :  Prometheus. 

e-chom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  iJxw  (echo)  =  a  sound, 
an  echo,  and  ^irpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.] 

Music :  A  scale  or  rule  marked  with  lines 
which  serve  to  indicate  the  duration  of  sounds, 
and  to  ascertain  their  intervals  and  ratios. 

e-Chom'-e-tr^,  s.     [Eng.  echoTneter;  -y.] 

1.  Arch. :  The  art  or  science  of  constructing 
vaults  so  as  to  produce  echoes. 

2.  Music :  The  art,  science,  or  act  of  mea- 
suring the  duration  of  sounds. 

*  e-clair'-^i^te,  v.t.  [Fr.  klaircir,  from  clair 
=  clear.]  To  make  clear  or  plain  ;  to  explain, 
to  demonstrate,  to  clear  up. 

*  e-clair -9i§ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Eclairoisb.1 

e-clair'-9isse-ment  (ment  as  man),  s. 

[Fr.]    An  explanation  or  clearing  up  of  any- 
thing not  before  understood. 

"The  ecluircisscment  euded  iu  the  discovery  of  the 
inform  er. " — Clar  cndo  n . 


bSil,  h6^;  poiit,  jS^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  chin,  hengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.     ph  =  f; 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bol,  deL 
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eclampsy— economical 


e-clamp'-s^,    e-cldmp'-si-a,  s.     [Fr. 

eclampsie,  from  Gr.  €«Aaja>//i,s  (eklampsis)  —  a 
^Mning  out  or  forth  ;  kK\afxiTOj  (eklampo)  =  to 
shine  out  or  forth :  ck  (ek)  =  out,  and  Ao/xttw 
(lampo)  =  to  shiue.] 

Med.  :  A  fancied  perception  of  flashes  of 
3-ight,  a  symptom  of  epilepsy ;  hence,  epilepsy 
itself. 

e'-clat  (t  silent),  s.  [Fr,  eclat  =  a  splinter,  a 
noise,  .  .  .  splendour,  magnificence,  from 
eclater— to  burst  forth;  O.  Fr.  escUiter  =  to 
shine  :  es=:Lat.  e3;=out,  and  a  form  (skkitan  ?) 
of  O.  H.  Ger.  schlizan,  slimn  —  to  slit,  to  split, 
whence  Ger.  schleissen.    (Skeat.).^ 

1.  A  bursting  forth,  as  of  applause  or  accla- 
mation ;  hence,  acclamation,  applause. 

2.  Brilliancy  of  success ;  lustre,  splendour 
of  effect. 

"Coesar  ,  ,  .  by  the  iclat  of  his  victories  seemed  to 
rival  the  fame  of  Poinpey  himself." — Mkldleton  :  Life 
of  Cicero. 

3.  Renown,  glory,  lustre. 

"The  6clat  it  gave  was  euoiigh  to  turn  the  head  of 
a  man  leas  presumptuous  thau  Egmont."— /"reacofi, 

ec-lec'-tic,    *  e-clec'-tick»  a.  &  s.      [Gr. 

cK/VeKTiKos  (eklektUcos)  =  selecting  ;  eKAeyw 
(eklego)  =  to  select,  to  pick  out ;  e/c  (ek)  =  out, 
and  Aeyo)  (lego)  =  to  select ;  Fr.  eclectiqiie.] 

A.  -4s  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Selecting,  choosing,  picking  out  at  will 
from  the  doctrines,  teachings,  &c.  of  others  ; 
not  following  or  adopting  the  leading  of 
others. 

2.  Containing  or  consisting  of  selections 
from  the  worksof  others  ;  as,  an  echctic  maga- 
zine. 

11.  Phil.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  sect  of  philo- 
sophers who  professed  that  truth  was  the  one 
object  of  their  enquiries,  and  who,  therefore, 
did  not  attach  themselves  to  any  particular 
sect  or  leader,  bnt  extracted  and  adopted  for 
themselves  from  the  teachings  and  principles 
of  various  secta  that  which  they  considered 
best.  They  sprung  uiJ  about  the  close  of  the 
second  century. 

"  Cicero  was  of  the  ecUctick  sect,  and  chose  out  of 

each  such  positions  as  came  nearest  truth," — Watts: 

On  the  Jfind. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  eclectic  philosopher  ;  a  supporter  of 
eclectic  philosophy. 

"  Sometimes  a  Stoick,  sometimes  an  Eclectick,  as  his 
present  humour  leads  laini."—Dryden :  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Satire. 

2.  A  Christian  who  believed  the  doctrine  of 
Plato  concerning  God,  the  human  soul,  &:c,, 
conformable  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the 
Gospel.  One  of  the  principal  patrons  of  this 
system  was  Ammonias  Saccas,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  sect  afterwards  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  New  Platonists, 
in  the  Alexandrine  School. 

*  ec-lec'-ti-cal,  a.  [Eng.  eclectic ;  -a?.]  The 
same  as  Eclectic  (q.v.). 

eC-lec'-ti-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  eclectical;  -ly.'] 
After  the  manner  of  eclectic  philosophers  ;  by 
way  of  selection  and  choosing. 

^-iQC'-tx-^i^ra.,  s.  [Eng.  eclectic ;  -ism.] 
The  system,  doctrine,  or  practice  of  the  eclectic 
philosophers. 

^^  ec-lec'-ti^m,  s.  [Fr.  eclectisme.]  The  same 
as  Eclecticism  (c[.v.). 

"*ec-legm'  (g  silent),  s.  [Lat.  ecUgma,  from  Gr. 
£KAeiyjua  (ekleigvux)  =  an  electuary  :  ck  (ek)  = 
out,  and  Aet'xti'  (leicho)  =  to  lick.] 

Med. :  A  medicine  made  up  by  the  incor- 
poration of  oils  with  syrups. 

e-clip-sar'-e-on,  s.  [Eclipse,  s.]  An  ap- 
paratus for  explaining  the  phenomena  of 
eclipses, 

■e-clip'se,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  eclij>si3,  from  Gr. 
l«Aei,i//Ls  (eklelpsis)  =  a  failure,   from  eKAeiTrw 
.(ekletpo)  =  to  fail,  to  be  eclipsed  :  ek  (ek)  =  out, 
and  AetVtu  (leipo)  =  to  leave.]    [Clips.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  11, 
■2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Darkness,  obscuration, 

(2)  A  temporary  failure  or  obscuration. 
"All  the  posterity  of  our  first  parents  suffered  a 

perpetual  ecij^se  of  spiritual  life." — Raleigh:  History 
of  the  World. 


IL  Astron. : 

1.  Astron.:  The  obscuration,  total  or  partial, 
and  not  simply  by  clouds,  of  the  light  coming 
to  us  from  a  heavenly  body.  If  that  body 
shines  by  its  own  light,  the  only  astronomical 
cause  which  can  interfere  with  its  lustre  is 
the  passage  of  another  body  between  it  and 
the  observer's  eye.  If  only  by  reflected  light, 
it  can  be  obscured  also  by  the  intervention  of 
a  body  between  it  and  the  source  of  the  light 
which  it  reflects. 

(1)  0/the  Sun  :  The  passage  of  the  moon,  or 
even  the  transit  of  an  inferior  planet,  Venus 
or  Mars,  over  the  sun's  disc  between  the 
luminary  and  the  observer's  eye.  [Transit.] 
An  eclipse  of  the  sun  can  occur  only  at  new 
moon.  The  reason  is  obvious.  To  produce  it 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth  must  be  in  a 
straight  line,  the  moon  being  iti  the  centre. 
They  are  so  nearly  in  line  every  time  the  moon 
is  new,  that  on  each  of  those  occasions  we 
come  almost  to  the  brink  of  a  solar  eclipse. 
An  eclipse  of  the  sun  may  be  partial  or  total. 
In  the  latter  case  the  whole  disc  of  the  sun 
may  be  for  a  brief  period  obscured  by  the 
X>assage  over  it  of  the  moon.  Or,  it  may  be 
annular,  i.e.,  the  moon,  the  centre  of  which  at 
the  tinie  is  exactly  over  that  of  the  sun,  while 
Jier  circumference  is  smaller,  leaves  nothing 
visible  of  the  greater  luminary  excei^t  a  narrow 
ring  of  light  around  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
intervening  body.    [Annular.] 

(2)  Of  the  Moon :  An  obscuration  of  the 
moon's  light  produced  by  the  passage  of  the 
earth's  shadow  over  the  surface  of  its  satellite. 
This  can  occur  only  at  full  moon,  for  to  con- 
stitute it  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  the  moon 
must  be  in  a  straight  line,  which  they  so 
nearly  are  every  time  the  moon  is  full  as  to 
bring  us  on  all  such  occasions  to  the  brink  of 
a  lunar  eclipse. 

(3)  The  very  partial  eclipse  of  a  planet  by 
some  one  of  its  moons  passing  over  the  disk 
of  the  greater  body. 

1[  (1)  The  eclipse  of  a  star  by  the  moon  or 
by  a  planet  is  called  an  Occultation  (q,v.). 

(2)  Eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon  can  be  cal- 
culated backward  for  any  number  of  centuries, 
and  they  therefore  constitute  a  method  of 
verifying  ancient  dates, 

eclipse-speeder,  s. 

Cotton,  £c. :  A  form  of  spinning-machine. 
e-Clip'se,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eclipse,  s.] 
A,  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  an  eclipse  or  temporary 
obscuration  of  a  heavenly  body  ;  to  darken  or 
hide. 

"The  moonfi  sometimes  was  eclipsed  twice  in  five 
mouethes," — P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  ii.,  ep,  ix, 
II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  hide,  to  darken,  to  cover,  to  veil. 

"  He  descended  from  his  Father,  and  eclipsed  the 
glory  of  his  divine  majesty  with  a  veil  of  flesh."— 
Calmet :  Sermons. 

2.  To  obscure ;  to  throw  into  obscurity  or 
into  the  shade. 

"  The  straw,  the  manger,  and  the  mouldering  wall. 

Eclipse  its  lustre."  C'oio-per  :  Ifativity. 

*  3.  To  disgrace,  to  degrade,  to  throw  into 
the  background. 

"She  told  the  king  that  her  husband  was  eclipsed 
in  Ireland,  by  the  uo-counteuance  his  majesty  had 
showed  towards  him."— Ctorewdfw. 

*  Jr.  To  extinguish. 

"  Then  here  I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  son. 
Born  to  eclipse  thy  life  this  afternoon." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henri/  ''A,  iv.  5. 

5.  To  surpass  or  excel  so  as  to  throw  into 
the  background. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  suffer  an  eclipse  ;  to  be 
eclipsed. 

"The  labouring  moon 
Eclipses  at  their  charms."  Milton :  P.  L.,  ii.  G65, 666. 
1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
eclipse  and  to  obscure  i  "In  the  natural  as 
Avell  as  the  moral  application  eclipse  is  taken 
in  a  particular  and  relative  signification ;  o6- 
soure  is  used  in  a  general  sense.  Heavenly 
bodies  are  eclipsed  by  the  intervention  of  other 
bodies  between  them  and  the  beholder;  things 
are  in  general  obscured  which  are  in  any  way 
rendered  less  striking  or  visible.  To  eclipse 
is  therefore  a  species  of  obscuring:  tliat  is 
always  o?Jsc?tre(2  which  is  eclipsed;  but  every- 
thing is  not  eclipsed  which  is  obscured.  So 
figuratively  real  merit  is  eclipsed  by  the  in- 
tervention of  superior  merit ;  it  is  often  ob- 
scured by  an  ungracious  exterior  in  the 
possessor,  or  by  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances of  his  life."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 


e-clip'sed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Eclipse,  v.] 
e-clips'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Eclipse,  v.) 
A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhstantlve : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  or  process  of  darkening  by 
an  eclipse ;  the  state  of  becoming  or  being 
eclipsed. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  act  of  overshadowing,  obscur- 
ing, or  throwing  into  the  shade  or  background. 


e-clip'-ta,  s.  [Gr.  eKketirto  (ekleipo)  =  to  leave 
out,  because  the  seed  crown  and  ovary  are 
wanting.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Asteracese,  sub  -  tribe 
Ecliptese,  of  which  latter  it  is  the  type.  They 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  tropics.  The. 
Brazilian  women  stain  their  hair  black  by 
means  of  Eclipta  erecta. 

e-clip'-te-se»  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  eclipt(a),  and 
Lat,  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -eo;.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe 

Asteroideas. 

e-olip'-tic,   ^  e-clip'-tick,  a.  &  s.     [Sw. 

ekliptikan;  Dan.  ekliptiken;  Ger.  ekliptik; 
Fr.  ecliptique ;  Prov,  ecliptic;  Sp.  ecliptica ; 
Port,  ecliptica.,  s.,  ecliptico,  a.  ;  Ital.  ecUttica; 
Lat.  ecliptica  (tinea),  all  from  Gr.  eKkeiiTTLKO'; 
(ekhiptikos)  ^  of  or  caused  by  an  eclipse, 
[Eclipse.]  So  named  because  the  inoun  must 
be  in  or  near  the  ecliptic  when  an  eclipse 
takes  place,] 

A.  As  adj. :  Constituting  the  sun's  path. 

"  Anniml  along  the  bright  ecliptic  road. 
In  world-rejoicing  state  it  moves  auhlime,"  . 

Thomson:  Summer,  115,  IIC. 

B,  As  substantive: 

Astron. :  The  apparent  path  of  the  sun 
through  the  skj'.  As  his  bright  rays  prevent 
the  stars  from  being  visible  in  the  daytime,  an 
observer  cannot,  with  the  naked  eye,  see  the 
sun  actually  passing  over  certain  constella- 
tions. But  astronomers  have  noted  the  exact 
time  before  or  after  the  sun  that  each  star 
comes  to  the  meridian,  and  at  what  altitude. 
Thus  the  exact  path  of  the  sun  can  be  traced 
relatively  to  the  fixed  stars.  It  constitutes 
a  great  circle  of  the  heavens,  inclined  to  the 
equator,  supposed  to  be  produced  to  the  sky 
at  an  angle  of  about  23°  28',  but  continually 
varying  within  narrow  limits.  As  the  ecliptic 
does  not  coincide  with  the  celestial  equator, 
one  half  of  it  must  be  north  and  the  other 
south  of  it.  The  spots  at  which  the  two  great 
circles  intersect  are  the  first  point  of  Aries 
and  the  first  point  of  Libra,  the  former  at  the 
vernal  and  the  latter  at  the  autumnal  equinox. 
[Equinox.]  Were  there  an  observer  in  the 
sun  he  would  see  the  earth  traverae  the 
same  constellations  which  the  sun  seems  to  us 
to  do.  The  Ecliptic  is  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  each,  constituting  a  "sign  of  the 
iiodiac."    [Zodiac] 


ec'-logue,  *  segr'-loffue,  s,  [Lat.  ecloga,  from 
Gr.  EKAoyij  (ekloge)  =  a  selection  :  ek  (ek)  =  out, 
and  Ae'yw  (lego)  ^  to  select ;  Fr.  eglogue.]  A 
pastoral  poem,  in  which  shepherds  are  intro- 
duced conversing  with  each  other,  as  those  of 
Theocritus  or  Virgil ;  an  idyl ;  a  bucolic. 

"An  eclogue  or  a  lampoon  written  by  a  Highland 
chief  was  a  literary  portent." — Aiacaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii, 

ec'-l3^-sis,    s.      [Gr.  eKXuo-is  (elchisis)  =  (1)  a 

release,  (2)  a  lowering  of  the  voice  througli 
three  quarter- tones,] 

Music :  The  flattening  of  sounds  to  adapt 
them  to  a  change  of  keynote. 

ec-o-nom'-i-cal,  e'-co-nom-i-cal,  ec-6- 
nom'-ic,  '  e'c-«-noxn-ique,  *cec-o- 
nom-iOf  *cec-o-nom-i-cal,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
cecoftomicito',  from  Gr.  oIkouo^ji.iko';  (oikonomikos), 
from  oiKovoixCa  (oifco)iomta)  —  economy  (q.v.); 
Fr.  economique.] 

A.  As  adj.  (Of  all  forms) : 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  house  or  household. 

"  In  economical  affairs,  having  proposed  the  govern- 
ment of  a  family,  we  consider  the  proper  means  to 
effect  it." — Watt^. 

*  2.  Regulative. 

"  Part  of  the  power  given  unto  Christ  aa  man  being 
purely  (Bconom.ical.''--Grew :  Cosmologia  Sacnt,  152. 

*  3.  Family,  domestic. 

"  In  this  economical  mialortune."— Milton  :  Doctrine 
of  Divorce. 


.^te,  f3.t,  &^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot* 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;   try,  Syrian,    ze,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  -=  kw. 
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4.  Managing  Tiousehold  or  doniRstie  matters 
with  care  and  frugality  ;  frugal,  careful ;  not 
wasteful  or  extravagant. 

"  Too  economical  in  taste 
Their  sorrow  or  their  joy  to  waste." 

LIo2/d :  The  Poet. 

6.  Managed  or  handled  with  care  and  fru- 
gality :  as,  an  economical  use  of  money  or 
time. 

6.  Relating  to  ^he  science  of  economics,  or 
to  the  resources  of  a  country. 

B.  As  subst.  (PI. ) ;  [Economics]. 

^  Crahb  thus  discriminates  between  econo- 
tnical,  saving,  sparing,  iliHfty,  -penurious,  and 
niggardly:  *' Saving  is  keeping  and  laying  by 
with  care ;  sparing  is  keeping  out  of  that 
which  ought  to  be  spent ;  thrifty  or  thriving 
is  accumulating  by  means  of  saving ;  penii- 
rious  is  suffering  as  from  penury  by  means  of 
saving  ;  niggardly,  after  the  manner  of  a  nig- 
gard, nigh,  or  close  person,  is  not  spending 
or  letting  go,  but  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantities.  To  be  economical  is  a  virtue  in 
those  who  have  but  narrow  means ;  all  the 
other  epithets  however  are  employed  in  a 
sense  more  or  less  unfavourable ;  he  who  is 
saving  when  young,  will  be  covetous  when 
old  ;  he  who  is  sparing  will  generally  be 
sparing  out  of  the  comforts  of  others  ;  he 
"who  is  thrifty  commonly  adds  the  desire  of 
getting  with  that  of  saving;  he  who  is  penu- 
rioiis  wants  nothing  to  make  him  a  complete 
miser ;  he  who  is  niggardly  in  his  dealings 
will  be  mostly  avaricious  in  his  character." 
ifirahb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

IT  Economical  method  of  disputation  : 

Ancient  Logic:  A  method  of  disputation 
which  trusted  to  artifice  and  careful  manage- 
ment rather  than  to  the  truth  of  the  argu- 
ments adduced. 

economic-quantities,  s.  pi 

Polit.  Econ. :  A  technical  term  for  the 
different  orders  or  kinds  of  wealth,  as  money, 
labour,  credit,  and  the  various  objects  which 
fall  under  either  of  tliose  heads  or  types. 
Thus,  Money  is  taken  as  a  type  of  all  the 
material  things  which  constitute  wealth ;  as, 
money,  properly  so  called,  land,  houses, 
animals,  corn,  fruit,  timber,  metals,  <feo. 
Labour  is  the  type  of  services  of  every  kind, 
as  those  of  the  ai-tisau,  ploughman,  lawyer, 
physician,  &c.  Credit,  which  is  of  itself 
.  merely  a  right  of  action,  is  the  type  of  rights 
of  all  sorts,  as  the  right  to  annuities,  divi- 
tiends,  rents,  copyrights,  patent-rights,  rever- 
sions, advowsons,  &c.  All  these  things  are 
wealth,  because  they  are  exchangeable  quan- 
tities; in  other  words,  because  they  can  be 
hought  and  sold.    (Bithell.) 

•ec-d-nom'-i-cal-lS^,  ^w-  [Eng.  economical; 
-ly.]  In  an  economical  manner;  with  eco- 
nomy or  frugality, 

«c-6-n6m'-ics,  *  ec-o-nom-icks,  ""  oec- 
o-nom-icks,  s.    [Economic,  a.] 

1.  The  science  of  the  management  of  a 
household  or  domestic  concerns. 

"The  boat  authors  have  chosen  rather  to  handle 
education  in  their  politicks  than  in  their  eeconomicks  " 
•—Wotton:  0/ Education. 

2.  That  branch  of  political  economy  which 
treats  of  exchangeable  things,  and  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  their  exchange. 

eHJon'-o-mist,  *  oe-oon-o-mist,  s.     [Fr 

econoiniste.] 

1.  One  who  manages  household  or  other 
affairs  with  economy;  one  who  exercises 
economy. 

"  One  that  will  prove  a  great  husband  and  b,  eood 
ac(momut.  —Uowel:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  ser.  it,  lett.  17. 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  science  of 
economics  or  political  economy. 

"David  Hume,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found political  economUU  of  his  time,  declared  that 
our  iniidDess  had  excee<led  the  madness  of  the  Cru- 
saders. '—Ufacaulay:  Hiat.  Eng.,  eh,  xix, 

*  e-con-d-miz-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  economxz{e) ; 
-ation.]  The  act,  practice,  or  habit  of  econo- 
mizing ;  economy,  frugality,  saving. 

>e-c6n'-o-mize,  oe-con'-o-mize,  v.i.  &  t. 
[Fr.  economiser.] 
A,  Intransitive: 
*  1.  To  manage  affairs  ;  to  arrange. 

"  [MenJ  under  tyranny  and  servitude  are  wanting 
-that  iwwer  which  is  the  root  and  source  of  all  liberty 
to  dispose  and  ceconomize  In  the  land  which  God  has 
given  them," — JUiiton:  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magis- 
trates, p.  41. 


2.  To  act  or  manage  domestic  or  pecuniary 
affairs  with  economy  ;  to  be  economical,  frugal, 
or  prudent. 

"He  does  not  know  how  to  economize," — Smart. 

B.  Trans. :  To  use,  administer,  or  expend 
with  economy  or  frugality. 

"To  manage  and  economize  the  use  of  cii-culating 
medimn."— iValsh. 

e-con'-o-mized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Economize.] 

e-con'-o-miz-ing,  pr.par.,  «.,  &.  s.     [Econo- 
mize.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  sid}st. :  The  act,  practice,  or  habit  of 
managing  affairs  with  economy. 

e-con'-o-mi?^,    *  oe-con-o-my.  s.     [O.  Fr. 

oeconomie,  from  Lat.  ceconomia,  from  Gr.  oIko- 
vofj.ia  (oikonomia)  =  the  management  of  a 
household  :  oIkos  (pikos)  ~  a  house,  and  j/o/nos 
(nomos)  =  a  law  or  rule  ;  vifua  Qnemo)  =  to 
deal  out.] 

1.  The  management,  regulation,  and  govern- 
ment of  a  household  or  household  affairs. 

"  By  8t.  Paul's  economy  the  heir  differs  nothing  from 
a  servant,  while  he  is  iu  his  minority."— rawZor  .•  Soty 
Living. 

2.  A  frugal  and  judicious  use  or  expenditure 
of  money ;  frugality,  discretion,  and  care  in 
expenditure. 

"  The  Scriptures,  in  a  thousand  places,  praise  econ- 
om.y." — Qol^xmith  :  Bcc,  No.  5. 

3.  A  careful  and  judicious  use  of  anything ; 
as,  of  time. 

4.  The  disposition,  arrangement,  or  plan  of 
any  work. 

"  If  this  economy  must  be  observed  in  the  minutest 
parts  of  an  epick  poein,  wliat  soul  .  .  .  can  be  auffi- 
cient  to  inform  the  body  of  so  gi-eat  a  work?"— 
Drydcn:  j^Eneid {DeAic). 

5.  The  operations  of  nature  in  the  genera- 
tion, nutrition,  and  preservation  of  animals 
and  plants ;  the  regular,  harmonious  system 
under  which  the  functions  of  living  animals 
and  plants  are  performed. 

6.  The  regulation,  administration,  or  system 
of  government  of  the  internal  affairs  of  a  state, 
nation,  or  department. 

7.  A  system  of  matter ;  a  distribution  of  every- 
thing, active  or  passive,  to  its  proper  place. 

"These  the  strainers  aid, 
That  by  a  constant  separation  made 
They  may  a  due  economy  maintain." 

Blackmore  :  Creation. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
economy,  frugality,  and  parsimony  :  "Economy 
implies  management ;  frugality  implies  tem- 
perance ;  parsimony  implies  simply  forbear- 
ance to  spend,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  common 
idea  includecl  in  these  terms :  but  the  econo- 
mical man  spares  expense  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  he  adapts  his  expenditure  to 
his  means,  and  renders  it  by  contrivance  as 
effectual  to  his  purpose  as  possible  :  fhefriigal 
man  spares  expense  on  himself  or  on  his  in- 
dulgences ;  he  may  however  be  liberal  to 
others  whilst  he  is  frugal  towards  himself ; 
the  parsimonious  man  saves  from  himself  as 
well  as  others  ;  he  has  no  other  object  than 
saving.  By  economy,  a  man  may  make  a 
limited  income  turn  to  the  best  account  for 
himself  and  his  family  ;  by  frugality  he  may 
with  a  limited  income  be  enabled  to  do  much 
good  to  others  :  by  parsimony  he  may  be  en- 
abled to  accumulate  great  sums  out  of  a 
narrow  income  :  hence  it  is  that  we  recom- 
mend a  plan  for  being  economical ;  we  recom- 
mend a  diet  for  being  frugal ;  we  condemn  a 
habit  or  a  character  for  h&in^  parsimonious." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  economy, 
and  management:  "Economy  has  a  more  com- 
prehensive meaning  than  management ;  for  it 
includes  the  system  of  science  and  of  legisla- 
tion as  well  as  that  of  domestic  arrangements ; 
as  the  economy  of  agriculture  ;  the  internal 
economy  of  a  government ;  political,  civil,  or 
religious  economy ;  or  the  economy  of  one's 
household.  Management,  on  the  contrary,  is 
an  action  that  is  seldom  abstracted  frora'its 
agent,  and  is  always  taken  in  a  partial  sense, 
namely,  as  a  part  of  economy.  The  internal 
economy  of  a  family  depends  principally  on 
the  prudent  manageimnt  of  the  female  :  the 
economy  of  every  well-regulated  community 
requires  that  all  the  members  should  keep 
their  station,  and  preserve  a  strict  subordina- 
tion ;  the  management  of  particular  branches 
of  this  economy  should  belong  to  particular 
individuals."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

^  (1)  Domestic  Economy :   [Domestic]. 

(2)  Political  Economy :  [Political]. 


e  Con-ver'-s6,  jj/tr.    [Lat.]    On  the  contrary ; 
on  the  other  hand. 

e-cor'-9hee,  s.    [Fr.] 

Art :  An  anatomical  figure  ;  the  subject, 
man  or  animal,  flayed,  deprived  of  its  skin,  so 
that  the  muscular  system  is  exposed  for  the 
purpose  of  study.  The  word  skeleton  is 
limited  in  its  application  to  the  bony  struc- 
ture . 

e-cos'-saii^e,  s.    [Fr.] 

Music :  Dance  music  in  the  Scotch  style. 

e-c6s'-tate,  a.  [Lat.  e  =  ex  =  out,  without, 
and  costa  =  a  rib.] 

Bot.  :  A  term  applied  to  leaves  which  have 
no  central  rib  or  costa, 

e-c6'ute,   s.      [Fr.  =  a  place  for  listening ; 

eco2iter  =  to  hear.] 

Fort. :  A  gallery  built  in  front  of  the  glacis 
of  a  fortification,  as  a  lodgment  for  troops  to 
intercept  the  miners  of  an  attacking  force. 

ec'-phS^sis,  s.    [Gr.] 

Rhet. :  A  direct  or  distinct  declaration. 

ec'-phl^-sis,  s.  [Gr.  eK^Au'^u  (ekphhtzo)  =  to 
bubble  up.] 

Path. :  Vesicular  eruption,  conflned  in  its 
action  to  the  surface. 

ec-pho-ne'-ma,  s.     [Gr.  =  a  thing  called  out : 
£K  (ek)  =  out,  and  ifioivq  (^/lojie)  =  the  voice.] 
.  Rhet. :    A  breaking-out  of  the  voice  with, 
some  interjectional  particle. 

*  ec'-pho-neme,  s.    [Ecphonema.] 

Gravi. :  A  mark  (!)  used  to  express  wonder, 
surprise,  admiration,  &c. 

ec-pho-ne'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  =  pronunciation,  ex- 
clamation.] 

Rliet. :  An  animated  or  passionate  exclama- 
tion. 

ec'-pho-ra,  s.  [Gr.  =  a  carrying  out,  a  pro- 
jection ;  eietf)epti)  (ekpliero)  =  to  carry  out :  €« 
(ek)  =  out,  and  ^epw  (phero)  =  to  carry.] 

Arch. :  The  projection  of  any  member  or 
moulding  before  the  face  of  the  member  or 
moulding  next  below  it. 

^  ec-phra,c -tic,  *  ec-phrac-tick,  a.  &  s. 

[Gr.  4k<{)P(iktik6s  (ekphraJctikos)  =  capable  of 
removing  obstructions  ;  dK4>p6.cra-u}  (ekphrasso) 
=  to  remove  obsti'uctions.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Capable  or  having  the  quality 
or  power  of  removing  obstructions ;  deob- 
struent ;  serving  to  dissolve  or  attenuate. 

"  Procure  the  blood  a  free  course,  ventilation,  and 
transpiration,  by  suitable  purges  and  ecphractich 
medicines.  "—Harvey. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med. :  A  medicine  which  has  the  quality  or 
power  of  attenuating  tough  or  viscid  humours 
so  as  to  promote  their  discharge. 

ec'-phSr-ma,  s.   [Gr.  -  an  eruption  of  pimples ; 
e'/cctiio)  (ekphuo)  =  to  grow  out :  ek  (ek)  =  out, 
and  <f)vtti  (pMto)  =  to  grow.] 
Path. :  A  cutaneous  excreseence,  as  a  car- 
buncle and  the  like. 

ec-phyg-e'-sis,    s.      [Gr.  eK<^vaTj<rL<;  (ekphu^ 
sesis)  =  a  breathing  out ;   e'/cf^uo-aw  (ekphusao) 
=  to  breathe  out.] 
Med. :  Rapid  breathing. 

ee-p3^-e'-sis,   s.      [Gr.  iKiT6r\(Ti<s  (ekpuesis)  = 
suppuration  ;  dKirueta  (ekpueo)  =;  to  bring  to 
suppuration.] 
Path. :  Impetigo,  a  humid  scale. 

e-cra'-§eiir,  s.  [Fr.,  from  6craser  =  to  crush 
to  pieces.] 

Surg. :  A  steel  chain  tightened  by  a  screw, 
and  used  for  removing  piles,  polypi,  malig- 
nant growths,  t&c.  Used  also  in  obstetrical 
practice. 

ec-rhj^th'-mus,  s.  [Gr.  sKpv9fj.oi(ekrhuthmos) 
=  out    of   tune  :    ck  (ek)  =  out,    and   pvd[j.6<; 

(rhuthmos)  =  tune.] 

Med.  :  An  irregular  or  disordered  beating  of 
the  pulse. 

ecs'-ta-sied,  a.  [Eng.  ecstasy;  -ed.]  Filled 
with 'ecstasy  or  enthusiasm;  ravished,  en- 
tranced. 

"  These  are  as  common  to  the  iniumnate  things  as 
to  the  most  ecstasied  soul  upon  earth." — Norris. 


bai,  MSd ;  po-at.  j^l ;  cat,  ceU.  chorus,  chin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  f, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion.  -sion  =zhun.     -cious,  -tious,  -siois  =  shus.    -We,  -die.  &a  =  Del.  d«l 
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ecstasis — eaapiioaont 


*  eos'-ta-sis, 


[Gr.]    Ecstasy. 


ecs'-ta-sy,  *ecs-ta-sie,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
ecstasis  =  a  trance  ;  Gr.  eKo-Tacrt?  (ekstasis)  = 
(1)  a  displacement,  (2)  a  trance  :  ck  (ek)  =  out, 
era-  (sta-),  root  of  l.trTTj/j.t  (/lisiem)  =  place  ; 
O.  Fr.  ecstase;  Fr.  extasc] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  state  in  which  the  mind  is,  as  it  were, 
carried  away  from  the  body,  or  in  which  the 
ordinary  functions  of  the  senses  are  tem- 
porarily suspended  by  the  contemplation  of 
some  extraordinary  or  supernatural  object  or 
occurrence ;  a  trance. 

"  Whether  what  we  call  ecitaa//  be  not  dreaming 
with  our  eyes  open,  I  leave  to  be  examined." — Locke. 

2.  A  state  in  which  the  passions  are  excited 
to  a  high  degree  and  the  thoughts  absorbed :  as, 

(1)  A  state  of  excessive  joy,  rapture,  or  de- 
light. 

"  An  ecstasy  that  mothers  oaly  feel 
Flaya  roiind  my  heart  " 

^A.  Philips:  Distrest  if  other,  v.  1, 

*<;2)  A  state  of  excessive  grief,  distress,  or 
anxiety. 

"  Better  be  with  the  dead  .  .  . 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  reBtless  ecstasy."        Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iil.  2. 
(3)  A  state  of  enthusiasm. 

"  He  on  the  tender  gT.i6s 
"Woiild  Bit,  and  hearlcen  even  to  ecstasy." 

Milton :  Comus,  624,  625. 

*3.  Madness,  distraction. 

"Blasted  with  ecsiOB^."         Shakesp.:  Hamlet  iii.  1. 

II.  Med.  :  A  species  of  catalepsy,  in  which 
the  patient  remembers,  after  the  paroxysm  is 
over,  the  ideas  he  has  had  during  the  fit ;  a 
trance. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  bet^veen  ecstasy, 
rapture,  and  traiisport :  "  There  is  a  strong 
resemblance  in  the  meaning  and  application 
of  these  words.  They  all  express  an  extra- 
ordinary elevation  of  the  spirits,  or  an  exces- 
sive tension  of  the  mind.  The  ecstasy  marks  a 
passive  state,  from  the  Greek  CKcrTao-ts  (ekstasis) 
and  e^t'o-nj/xi  (existemi)  to  stand,  or  be  out  of 
oneself,  out  of  one's  iniud.  The  rapture,  from 
the  Latin  rapio,  to  seize  or  carry  away,  and 
transport,  from  trans  and  porto,  to  carry  be- 
yond oneself,  rather  designate  an  active  state, 
a  violent  impulse  with  which  it  hurries  itself 
forward.  An  ecstasy  and  ra^Aure  are  always 
pleasurable,  or  arise  from  pleasurable  causes  ; 
transport  respects  either  pleasurable  or  pain- 
fid  feelings;  joy  occasions  ecstasies  or  rap- 
tures; joy  and  anger  have  their  trarisports. 
An  ecstasy  benumbs  the  faculties  ;  it  will  take 
away  the  power  of  speech  and  often  of 
thought ;  it  is  commonly  occasioned  by 
sudden  and  unexpected  events  :  rapture,  on 
the  other  hand,  often  invigorates  the  powers, 
and  calls  them  into  action ;  it  frequently 
arises  from  deep  thought :  the  former  is 
common  to  all  persons  of  ardent  feelings,  but 
more  particularly  to  children,  ignorant  i^eople, 
or  to  such  as  have  not  their  feelings  under 
control :  rapture,  on  the  contrary,  is  applic- 
able to  persons  with  superior  minds,  to  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  importance.  Tra-ns- 
ports  are  but  sudden  bursts  of  passion,  whit;h 
generally  lead  to  intemperate  actions  and  are 
seldom  indulged,  even  on  joyous  occasions, 
except  by  the  volatile  and  passionate.  A 
reprieve  from  tlie  sentence  of  death  will  pro- 
duce an  ecstasy  of  delight  in  the  pardoned 
criminal;  religious  contemplation  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  holy  raptures  in  a  mind 
strongly  imbued  with  pious  zeal ;  in  trans- 
ports of  rage  men  have  committed  enormities 
which  have  cost  them  bitter  tears  of  re- 
pentance ever  after."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•ecs'-ta-sy',  v.t.  [Ecstasy,  s.]  To  fill  as 
with  an  ecstasy  of  rapture,  delight,  or  enthu- 
siasm. 

"They  were  so  ecstasied  with  Joy  that  they  made 
the  heavens  ring  with  triumphant  uhouts  and  acclama- 
tions."— Scott:  Christian  Life,  I.  iv.  §6. 

Scs-tat'-ic,   *  ecs-tS,t'-ick,   *  ecs-tat'-i- 

cal,    a.      [Gr,   eKcrranKos    (ekstatikos),   from 
eKo-Ttto-ts  (ekstasis)  =  ecstasy  (q.v.).] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  accompanied  by  ecstasy ; 
ravishing,  entrancing,  rapturous. 

"  One  grasps  a  CecropB  in  ecstatick  dreamB." 

Pope :  Moral  Assays,  v.  40. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  ecstasy ;  ravished,  en- 
tranced. 

"  In  pensive  tranoe,  and  angTiish,  and  ecstatic  fit." 
Milton :  Ode  on  The  Passion. 

3.  In  a  state  of  ecstasy. 

"Then ecstatic  she  diffused 
The  canvas,  seized  the  palette,  with  quick  hand 
The  colours  brewed."    Thomson  :  Liberty,  iv.  216-18. 


*  4.  Tending  to  external  objects. 

"  I  find  in  me  a  great  deal  of  ecstatical  love,  which 
continually  carries  me  out  to  good  without  myself." — 
.yorris. 

eCS-tat'-i-cal-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  ecstatical  ;  -ly.] 
In  an  ecstatic  manner;  with  ecstasy  or  rap- 

tui'e. 

ec'-ta-sis,  s.      [Gr.=  an    extension ;   eicTciVw 

(ekteino)  =  to  stretch  out :  €k  (ek)  =  out,  and 
retcw  (teino)  =  to  stretch,] 

Bliet.  :  Tlie  lengthening  of  a  syllable  from 
short  to  long. 

ec-thlip'-sis,  s,  [Gr.  e«^A.ti/(i.s  (ekthlipsis)  = 
a  squeezing  oat ;  eKBki^ui  (ekthlibo)  =  to 
squeeze  out :  €k  (ek)  =  out,  and  dkC^u>  (thlibo) 
=  to  squeeze.] 

Lat.  Pros. :  The  cutting  off  or  elision  of  a 
final  syllable  of  a  word  ending  in  m  before  a 
word  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

ec'-thyni-a'»  s-     [Gr.—  a  pustule.] 
Path. :  An  eruption  of  pimples. 

ec'-to-blast,  s.  [Gr.  euros  (ektos)  ~  outside, 
and  ^Xaa-Tos  (blastos)  =  a  sprout,  a  shoot.] 

Biol.  :  The  membrane  composing  the  walls 
of  a  cell,  as  distinguished  from  those  forming 
the  mesoblast,  the  entoblast,  and  the  entostho- 
blast.  *  (Agassiz.) 

ec-t6-car-pa-9e-se,  ec-to-car'-pe-SB, 

s.  pi.     [Mod,  Lat.  ectocarp(us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -aceai,  -em.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  or  order  of  seaweeds  co-exten- 
sive with  the  family  Ectocarpidse  (q.v.). 

ec-td-car'-pi-d«e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ecto- 
carp(us);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  or  family  of  Fucoids,  sub- 
order Vaucherise  ;  the  threads  are  jointed, 
consisting  of  a  single  row  of  cells,  variously 
branched.  Vesicles  derived  from  one  joint, 
either  at  the  end  of  the  branches  or  of  the 
laterals.  (Lindley.)  The  Ectocarpidse  are  olive- 
coloui-ed,  articulated,  filiform  seaweeds,  with 
sporanges  producing  ciliated  zoospores,  either 
external,  attached  to  the  jointed  ramuli,  or 
formed  out  of  some  of  the  interstitial  cells. 
Four  genera  occur  in  Britain. 

ec-to-car'-pus,  s.  [Gr.  ektos  (ektos)  =  with- 
out, outside,  and/capirds  (karpos)  =  fruit.  So 
named  because  the  theca  is  not  enclosed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Fucoids,  the  typical  one 
of  the  famUy  Ectocarpidi©.  The  frond  is 
branching,  the  ramuli  scattered.  Sixteen 
British  species  are  described  by  Harvey,  the 
the  commonest  being  Ectocarpus  verminosus 
and  E.  littoralis. 

ec'-to-^yst,  s.  [Gr.  cktos  (ektos)  =  without, 
outside,  and  kuVtis  (Jcustis)  =  a  bladder.] 

Zool. :  The  external  investment  of  the  coenoe- 
cium  of  a  Polyzoon. 

ec'-to-derm,  s.  [Gr,  eicTos  (ektos)  =  without, 
outside,  and  Se'p/ia  (derma)  =  the  skin.  ] 

1.  Anat. :  The  outer  layer  or  membrane  of 
the  skin.    [Epidermal.] 

"  The  body  Is  essentially  composed  of  two  layers  or 
membranes,  an  outer  layer  or  ectoderm,  and  an  inner 
layer  or  endoderm." — B.  A.  Nicholson, 

2.  Zool.  :  The  external  integument  of  any 
animal  belonging  to  the  Coelenterata. 

ec-to-derm'-al,  a.    [Eng.  ectoderm ;  -qX.] 
Anat.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ectoderm. 

ec-to-par'-a^site,  s.  [Gr.  Iktos  (ektos)  = 
without,  outside,  and  Eng.  parasite  (q.v.).] 
A  parasitic  animal  infesting  the  outside  of 
animals,  as  distinguished  from  an  endo- 
parasite,  which  exists  within  the  body. 

*ec~td'-pi-a,  *ec-td-py,  s.  [<3r.  ck  (efc)  = 
out,  and  tottos  (topos)  =  a  place.] 

Path.  :  A  morbid,  generally  congenital,  dis- 
placement of  parts. 

ecs-to-pis'-te^,  s.  [Gr.  cktotti^w  (ektopizd)  = 
to  move  from  a  place.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Columbidae.  Ecto- 
pistes  tnigratorius  is  the  Passenger  Pigeon  of 
North  America.     [Passenger-pigeon.] 

ec'-to-sarc,  s.  [Gr.  Iktos  (ektos)  =  without, 
outside,  and  <rapf  (sarx),  genit.  irapnos  (sarkos) 
=  flesh.] 

Zool.  :  The  outer  transparent  sarcode-layer 
of  certain  rhizopods,  as  the  Amoeba. 


fic'-to-zo-g-,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  EKTOS  (ektos)  =  with- 
out, outside,  and  ^i^ov  (zoo/i),  pi.  ^^a  (20a)  = 
an  animal.] 

Zool. :  Animals  parasitic  on  the  outside  of 
living  bodies,  as  distinguished  fioiuEntozoa, 
animals  parasitic  within  them. 

ec-tro'-pi-um,  s,  [Gr.  esTpdn-tof  (ekiropion), 
from  EKTpoiroTJektropos)  =  a  turning  out  of  the 
way  :  ew  (ek)  =  out,  and  rpoTrds  (tropos)  =  a 
turn  ;  Tpinio  (trepo)  =  to  turn.] 

Med.  :  An  everted  eyelid,  produced  either 
by  a  tumefaction  of  the  inner  membrane  or  by 
a  contraction  of  the  skin  covering  the  eyelids. 

ec-trof-ic,  a.  [Gr.  ^(cTpturi/cds  (ekProtikos)  = 
pertaining  to  abortion  ;  eKTpaxns  (ektrosis)  = 
abortion  ;  eKTiTpua-KOi  (ektitrosko)  ^  to  cause 
a  miscarriage.] 

Med. :  Preventing  the  development  of  a 
disease ;  as,  an  ectrotic  treatment  of  small-pox. 

ec-t^-lot'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  cKruKtoTLKos  (ektu- 
lotlkos)  =  hardening  into  a  callus ;  tvAos  (tulos) 
=  a  knot,  a  callus,] 

A,  As  adj. :  Applied  to  a  medicine  or  st  ^  - 
stance  having  the  power  or  property  of  r--- 
moving  callosities  or  indurations  of  the  skin. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  substance  capable  of  re- 
moving callosities  or  indurations  of  the  skin. 

ec-typ'-al,  a.  [Eng.  cctyp(e);  -al]  Taken 
from  the  original ;  imitated,  copied. 

"Exemplars  of  all  the  ectypal  copies." — Ellis: 
Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,  p.  417. 

ec'-type,  s.  [Gr.  eKTvnos  (ektvpos)  =  formed 
in  high  relief.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  reproduction  or  close 
copy  of  an  original. 

"  The  complex  ideaa  of  substances  are  eetypes,  copies, 
but  not  perfect  ones  ;  not  adequate.  "—Xocfte, 

2.  Arch.  :  A  cast  iu  relief  of  an  ornamental 
design  produced  from  a  mould. 

ec-ty-pog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  €ktvitos  (ektupos), 
and  ypcw^w  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to  draw,]  A 
mode  of  etching  which  gives  the  design  in 
relief.  The  pla.te  is  exposed  by  the  etching- 
needle  between  the  lines,  instead  of  at  the  lines. 

ec-u-men'-ic,  ec-u-men'-i-cal,  *oe-cu- 
men'-i-cal,  a.  *[Lat.  cecumenicus  =  dr. 
OLKovfxevLKos  (oikoumenikos)  =  of  or  from  the 
whole  world  ;  oiKovfievr}  (oikoumene)  =■  the 
inhabited  world.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  General,  universal ;  used  of  cer- 
tain Councils  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  whole  of  Christendom.     [Council.] 

e'-cu-rie,  o.  [Fr.]  A  stable,  a  covered  place 
for 'horses. 

ec'-ze-ma,  s.  [Gr.,  from  eK^e'u  (ekzeo)=to  boil 
out :  e/e  (ek)  =  out,  and  ^e'ai  (zed)  —  to  boU.] 

Med. :  A  skin  disease,  on  the  head,  face,  &c., 
with  formation  of  crusts  generally  ;  the  skin 
red  and  full  of  infiltration.  Treatment  con- 
stitutional, with  soft  soap  or  emollient  lotions 
and  unguents  externally. 

ec-zem'-a-tOUS,  a.  [Gr.  eK^i7ju.aTos  (ekzema- 
tos),  genii,  of  eKf^/Aa  (ekzema) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-otts.l 

Med. :  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or 
produced  by  eczema. 

-ed,  ap£c.  An  affix  to  weak  verba,  indicative 
of  past  time.    [Did.] 

*  e-da'-^ious,  a.  [Lat.  edax  (genit.  edacis), 
from  cdo  =  to  eat.]  Greedy,  voracious,  de- 
vouring, ravenous. 

*  e-da'-9ious-ly,  adv.      [Eng.  edacious ;  -ly.] 

Greedily,  voraciously,  ravenously. 

*©-da'-cious-XieSB,  s.  [Eng.  edacious;  -ness,] 
Greediness,  voracity,  ravenousness,  rapacity. 

*  e-dac'-i-ty,  s,  [Lat.  edadtas,  from  edax 
(genit.  edacis).']     Greediness,  rapacity. 

"  Napoleon  aacriflcing  a  world  to  the  edacity  of 
greedy  kinsmen  and  lunawomen." — Sir  O.Q.Duffy: 
Fowr  Years  0/  /rwA  Bialory  (Prel),  p.  viL 


e-daph'-o-don,  s.  [Gr.  iSafos  ledaphos)  = 
bottom,  foimdation,  and  hSovs  (odous),  genit. 
u&ovTos  {odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

PalcBont.  :    A  genus  of  Chimseroid   fishes, 
from  the  Cretaceous  rocks  to  the  Eocene. 

e-d^ph'-o-dont,  s.  [Edaphodon.  ]  Any 
fish  of  the  genus  Edaphodon  (q.v.). 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  £^11,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 
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ed'-dA,  a.  [Icel.  =  great-grandmother,  ances- 
tress.] A  name  given  by  Bishop  Brytijulf 
Sveinsson  to  a  volume  .containing  the  system 
of  old  ScandinaWan  mythology,  as  being  the 
mother  or  source  of  all  Scandinavian  poetry. 
It  was  originally  compiled  by  Ssemund,  a 
Christian  priest  in  Iceland,  who  died  in  a.d. 
1133,  and  contained  poems  and  chants  of  a 
mythic,  prophetic,  and  religious  character. 
A  prose  sjmopsia  of  these  poems  was  made  by 
Snorro  Sturleson,  an  Icelandic  gentleman,  a 
pupil  of  the  grandson  of  Bsemund,  who  was 
"  scald  "  or  court  poet  in  Norway.  He  was 
assassinated  in  1241,  on  his  return  to  Iceland. 
The  portion  of  the  book  compiled  by  Saemund 
is  known  as  the  Elder  or  Poetic  Edda,  and  the 
continuation  of  Sturleson  as  the  Younger  or 
Prose  Edda: 

ed'-da^,  s.    [£ddoes.] 

*Sd'-der  (1),  s     [Addeb.]    A  viper. 

ed'-der  (2),  «.  [A.S.  edor,  eder  =  a  hedge  or 
fence.  ] 

*1.  Such  fence- wood  as  is  commonly  worked 
into  the  tops  of  fences  to  bind  them  together. 

"  In  lopping  and  fencing,  save  edder  and  Btalte, 
Thine  nedges,  aa  needeth,  to  mend  or  to  make." 
Tiuser  :  Busband/rie,  xxxiii.  18. 

2.  Straw  ropes  used  in  thatching  corn-ricks 
transversely  to  bind  togethei?  the  ropes  which 
go  over  the  top  of  the  ricks. 

T[  In  the  Midland  counties  often  called 
Hether,  or  Hethering. 

ed'-der  (3),  s.    [Udder.] 

1.  The  udder  of  a  beast. 

2.  The  breast  of  a  woman.    (Scotch.) 

*  ed'-der,  v.t.  [Edder  (2),  s.]  To  bind  to- 
gether and  make  tight  the  tops  of  hedge- 
stakes  by  Interweaving  with  edder. 

"  To  add  Btrength)  to  tbe  hedge,  edder  it ;  which  is, 
^  bind  the  top  of  tJae  stakes  with  some  small  long  poles, 
on  each  Bide." — Mortimer:  Hiubandry. 

*  ed'-dered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Edder,  v.] 

*  ed'-der-ing,  pr.  par.y  a.,  &  3.    [Eddeb,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  binding 
or  securing  with  edder. 

ed'-der^  s.  pi.    [Eddoes.] 

Sd'-dlEth,  ead'-ish,  ''ed-lsh,  s.  [A.S.  edisc] 
Aftermath ;  the  second  crop  of  grass  after 
mowing. 

Sd'-doe^,  ed'-da§.  ed'-der^ ,   s.  pi.    [An 

African  word  from  the  Gold  Coast] 

Bot.  :  A  West  Indian  name  for  the  tuberous 
stems  of  ColocaMa  esculentv/m,  Caladiwm,  vio- 
Uiceum,  and  other  araceoue  plants. 

ed'-d^,  ""ed-dle.  5.  &  a.  [A.S.  idha  =  (s.) 
an^eddy,  (v.)  to  whirl  about;  Sw.  dial,  idha, 
ida  ;  Dan.  dial.  ids.  Formed  from  Icel.  idh-= 
hack  ;  A.8.  ed-,  preserved  as  t-  in  tivit ;  Goth. 
Mi-  =  hack ;  O.S.  idug  iSkeai).'] 

A.  ^5  substantive : 

1.  A  current  of  water  running  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  main  stream. 

"  Maxk  how  yon  eddy  steals  away 
From  the  rude  stream  into  the  hay.' 

Carew:  To  my  Mistress. 

2.  A  whirlpool ;  a  current  of  water  running 
in  a  circle. 

3.  A  current  of  air  moving  with  a  circular 
motion. 

"  Sudden  the  impetuous  hurricanes  descend. 
Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play." 
Addison :  Cato,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Moving  in  a  circle ;  whirling. 

"  The  one  has  only  an  ed(^  wind,  which  seems  to  he 
the  effect  of  two  contrary  ■vm6B."—Dampier  :  Vovaaes 
vol.  iii.,  pt  3. 

ed-d^,  v.i.  &  (.    [Eddy,  s.] 

1.  IntraTis. :  To  move  in  a  circle ;  to  whirl, 
to  revolve  as  in  an  eddy. 

"  The  unwonted  sound, 
£d^nff  in  echoes  round  and  round, 
Was  tossed  from  fell  to  fell." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  1. 

*2.  TraTis. :  To  cause  to  move  as  in  an 
eddy ;  to  collect  into  an  eddy. 

"The  circlins  mountains  eddy  in 
From  the  bare  wild  the  dissipated  storm." 

ThoTJiaon  :  Autumn,  322,  323. 

eddy-water,  s. 

Naut. :  The  water  which  falls  back  on  the 
rudder  of  a  ship  under  sail.  Called  also  Dead- 
water. 


eddy-Wind,  s. 

Naut. :  The  wind  turned  or  beaten  back 
from  a  sail,  a  mountain,  or  anything  which 
obstructs  its  passage. 

ed'-dy-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.     [Eddy,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  moving  as 
in  an  eddy ;  curling,  whirling. 

e-del-for'-site,  s.  [Ger.  cudelforsit,  from 
^delfors,  in  Sweden,  where  it  occurs  ;  suflf. 
'ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  doubtful  mineral,  prob.  an  impure 
WoUastonite. 

ed'-e-lite,  ^d'-e-lite.  s.     [Adel(fors),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ite  {Min  )  (q.v.).] 
Min.  ;  The  same  as  Prehnite  (q.v.). 

e-de'-ma,  &c.    [(Edema,  &c.] 

e'-del-weiss  (w  as  v),  s.    [Ger.] 

Bot, :  Leontopodium  alpinum,  an  alpine  plant, 
withdense  clusters  of  flower  heads,  surrounded 
by  radiating  densely  pubescent  floral  leaves. 

E'-den,  s.  [Heb.  p»  {eden)= delight,  pleasure  ; 
Eden  in  Heb.  is  cogn.  with  Arab  Adan—Aieii, 
the  British  colony  on  the  Arabian  coast. 

1.  Scripture  Geography: 

(1)  A  fertile  and  happy  region,  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Asia,  containing  tlie  seat  of 
Paradise,  also  the  garden  of  delights,  within 
that  area,  in  which  our  first  parents  were 
placed  diuing  their  period  of  probation.  Of 
the  four  rivers,  or  river-heads,  which  "went 
out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden  "  (Gen.  ii.  10), 
one  is  thoroughly  identified  a-s  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  Hiddekel  is  the  Tigris ;  what  the 
Pison  and  the  Gihon  are  or  were  has  been 
greatly  disputed. 

(2)  Other  highly  pleasant  regions.  (Isa, 
xxxvii.  12  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  23 ;  Amos  i.  5.) 

2.  Ord.  Lang.  (Fig.):  Any  intensely  pleasant 
place. 

"  Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
These  A'dens  of  the  Eastern  wave." 

Byron :  Oinour. 

*  e-den'-iCp  a.  [Eng.  Eden ;  -ic]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Eden. 

"  By  the  memory  of  Edenic  Joys 
Forfeit  and  lost."  E.  B.  Browning. 

e -den-ite,  s.  [Ger.  edenit,  from  Eden^ville), 
in  New  York  county,  where  it  occurs,  and 
sufi".  -ite  (Min.)  (q-v.).J 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Aluminous  Magnesia- 
lime-iron  Amphibole,  pale  in  colour,  having  in 
its  composition  less  tlian  5  per  cent,  of  oxide  of 
iron. 

e'-den-ized,  a.  [Eng.  Eden ;  -ized.]  Ren- 
dered morally  suitable  for  paradise. 

"  For  pure  saints  edenized  unfit." 

Savies:  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  sign.  N.  4. 

e-den'-tal,  e-den'-tal-ous,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
edentat(us)  =  toothless';  Eng.  suff.  -aZ,  -ous.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Without  teeth.  The  more 
general  term  is  edentate  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing.  :  A  member  of  the  order  Edentata 
(q.v.). 

2.  PI. :  That  order  itself. 

e-den'-tar-loiis,  a.    [Edental.] 

e-den-ta'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  eden- 
tatus  =  toothless.] 

1.  Zool. :  An  order  of  Mammals  quite  or 
nearly  destitute  of  teeth.  To  he  more  specific, 
there  are  no  incisor  teeth,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  single  Armadillo,  which  has  one.  In 
most  cases  also  the  canines,  and  sometimes 
the  molars,  are  deficient.  The  order  compre- 
hends the  DasypodidEe  (Armadillos),  Bradypo- 
didte  (Sloths),  and  Myrmecophagidse  (Ant- 
eaters).  Some  have  divided  the  last  of  these 
into  three :  MyrmecophagidBe  proper,  Manidas, 
and  Orycteropidse. 

2.  Palceont  :  They  occur  in  the  Miocene,  in 
the  Pliocene,  and  onward  till  now. 

e-den'-tate,  a.  &  s.    [Edentata.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

Zool.  :  Noting  the  Edentata  (q.v.);  entirely 
or  nearly  toothless. 


B.  As  substantive : 

Zool. :  A  member  of  the  Mammalian  order 
Edentata. 

"The  placentation of  the  Edentates VB,riea,''~Si<:liol- 
son :  Zoology,  ch.  Ixxi. 

e-den'-ta-ted,  a.  [Edentate.]  The  same 
as  Edentate,  a.  (q.v.). 

e-den-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  edentatn^,  pa.  par. 
of  edento  =  to  knock  out  the  teeth.]  Depriva- 
tion of  teeth. 

e-dent'-u-la,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  ede^i- 
tulus  =  tootmess.] 

Zool.:  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Owen  to 
the  Anteaters. 

*  e-dent'-u-loiis,  a.  [Lat.  e  =  &r  =  without, 
and  dens  (genit.  dentis)  =  a. tooth.]  Without 
teeth  ;  toothless. 

Zool.  :  Used  of  the  mouth  of  an  animal  or 
the  hinge  of  a  bivalve  shell, 

edge,  *egge,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  ecg;  cogn,  with 
Dut.  egge;  Icel.  &  Sw.  egg;  Dan.  eg;  Ger. 
ecke ;  Lat.  ades  =■  a  point,  acus  ^  a  needle ; 
Gr.  aKj],  clkU  (ake,  akis)."] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  The  sharp  or  cutting  part  of  an  instru- 
ment, as  a  sword. 

"  Seize  upon  Fife  ;  give  to  the  ec^e  o'  th'  sword 
Hia  wife,  his  babes."     Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  iv.  L 

2.  A  narrow  part  rising  from^  broader. 

"  Some  harrow  their  ground  over,  uud  then  plough 
it  upon  an  edge."— Mortimer :  Husband/ry. 

3.  The  brink,  border,  margin,  or  extremity 
of  anything. 

"  The  ravB  which  pass  very  near  to  the  edgea  of  any 
body,  are  bent  a  little  by  wie  action  of  the  bwly."— 
Newton:  Optics. 

4.  The  portion  next  to  theboundary  of  any- 
thing :  as,  the  edge  of  a  field,  the  edge  oC  a 
precipice. 

5.  The  highest  pait  of  a  moorish  and  elevated 
tract  of  ground,  of  considerable  extent,  gene- 
rally that  which  lies  between  the  streams  ;  a 
kind  of  rid^e.  It  is  used  both  by  itself,  and 
in  composition,  as  in  Caverton-eci^e,  &c. 

"  Ande  in  lik  maner  at  Soltray  edge  thai  see  the  fyr 
of  Eggerhop."— Ccuf^IZ  ;  Pari.  James  I  J.  (an.  1405). 

II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  The  portion  next  to  the  bounding  or 
dividing  line  ;  the  beginning,  the  early  part, 
the  verge,  the  brink. 

"  Yes,  the  last  pen  for  freedom  let  me  draw, 
When  truth  stands  trembling  on  the  edge  of  law.  * 
Pope  :  Epil.  to  Sat.  li.  246,  24& 

2.  Sharpness,  the  power  or  quality  of  cut- 
ting. 

"  Give  edge  unto  the  sworda." 

Shakesp. :  ffenrp  V.,  1 1 

3.  Keenness,  or  sharpness  of  appetite  or 
desire. 

"  Cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  II.,  L  .3 

4.  Keenness,  sharpness,  acrimony, bitterness. 
"  Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  graciouB  Lord  ] 

That  would  reduce  these  bloody  daya  again." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  r.  5. 

*  5.  An  instigation,  a  prompting  or  urging 
on. 

"  Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  farther  edge, 
And  drive  bis  purpose  on  to  these  delighta' 

Shakesp.  :  IIam,let,  iii,  1. 

*  6.  The  line  of  battle.     (Lat.  ades.) 

"  That  voice,  their  livelieBt  pledge 
Of  hope  in  fears  and  dajigers,  heard  so  oft 
In  worse  extremes,  and  on  the  perilous  edge 
Of  battle."  MUton :  P.  L..  i.  Wi-Vf. 


1.  Having   a   sharp  edge ; 
edge  tool. 

2.  Pertaining  to  an  edge. 

IT  To  set  the  teeth  on  edge :  To  cause  a  ting- 
ling or  grating  sensation  in  the  teeth.  (LU. 
<S:fig-) 

"  The  fathers  have   eaten  a  sour  giape,  and  the 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge."— Jeremiah,  jtxxl.  29, 
If   For    the   difference    between    edge  and 
border,  see  Bobder. 

edge-bone,  s.  The  rump-bone  of  an  ox 
or  cow.    Called  also  Aitch-bone. 

edge-cutting,  s. 

Bookbind. :  The  process  of  giving  a  smooth 
edge  to  books  by  cutting  off  the  folds  and 
making  the  margins  of  all  the  pages  equaL 

edge-joint,  s. 

Carp. :  A  joint  formed  by  two  edges,  form- 
ing a  corner. 


boil,  hS^;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^liin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  tMn,  this,  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.     ph=  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  tion,  sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious==  shiis.    -ble,  -die,   &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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edge— edict 


edge-mill,  s.  An  ore-grinding  or  oil-mill 
in  which  the  stones  travel  on  their  edges.  In 
addition  to  the  crushing  artion,  the  edge-mill 
has  a  frietional  or  grinding  action,  the  relative 
value  of  which  may  be  considered  as  equal  to 
the  difference  of  distance  performed  by  the 
inner  and  outer  edges.     [Chilian-mill.] 

edge-plane,  ^. 

1.  Wood-worlc. :  A  plane  for  edging  boards, 
having  a  fence,  and  a  face  with  the  requisite 
shape,  flat,  hollow,  or  round. 

2.  ShoemakiTig :  A  plane  for  shaving  the 
edges  of  boot  and  shoe  soles.  It  has  a  knife 
curved  to  the  shape  desired,  a  projecting  edge 
which  forms  a  guide  and  gauge,  and  means 
for  adjustment.  The  mouth-piece  is  adjust- 
able, and  holds  the  curved  paring-knife  by 
means  of  its  jaws  and  set-screw. 

^  edge-play,  s.    A  combat  mth  swords. 

edge-rail,  s. 

1.  Railway:  A  form  of  rail  which  bears  the 
rolling  stock  on  its  edge.  It  is  contradis- 
tinguished by  its  name  from  the  flat-rail, 
which  was  flrst  used ;  the  angle-rail,  which 
succeeded  that  ;  the  bridge-rail,  which  pre- 
sents an  arched  tread  and  has  lateral  flanged 
feet ;  the  foot-rail,  which  has  a  tread  like  the 
edge-rail,  but,  unlike  it,  has  a  broad  base 
formed  by  foot  flanges. 

2.  A  rail  placed  by  the  side  of  the  main  rail 
at  a  switch  to  prevent  the  train  from  running 
off  the  line  when  the  direction  is  changed. 
(Knight.) 

edge-roll,  s. 

Bookbind  :  A  brass  wheel,  used  hot,  in  run- 
ning an  edge  ornament  on  a  book  cover, 
either  gold  or  blind. 

edge-runner,  a. 

Brickmaking  :  A  machine  for  pulverising 
clay.     [Edge-mill.] 

"  The  clay  ...  is  conveyed  to  the  edge-runner  or 
other  machinery  used  to  pulverise  it.'' — O.  A'.  lied- 
grave,  iu  Casselts  Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  267. 

edge-shot,  a.  A  board  with  its  edge 
planed  is  said  to  be  edge-shot. 

edge-tool, «. 

I.  Literally : 

Hardware :  A  general  name  which  includes 
the  heavier  descriptions  of  cutting  -  tools  : 
axes,  adzes,  chisels,  gouges,  plane-bits.  Other 
cutting-tools  come  within  the  province  of  the 
armourer  or  cutler,  and  are  included  under 
cutlery :  knives,  scissors,  shears,  surgical 
instruments,  and,  by  the  analogy  of  associated 
use,  forks.  The  making  of  swords  was  anciently 
the  work  of  the  armourer,  but  has  probably 
merged  into  cutlery.  Wood-cutting  tools  are 
divided  by  Holtzapffel  as  follows  : — 

1.  Paring  or  splitting-tools,  with  thin  edges, 
the  angle  of  the  basil  not  exceeding  60°  with 
the  straight  face.  This  includes  broad-axes, 
chisels,  gouges,  &c. ;  double-basil  tools,  such 
as  axes. 

2.  Scraping-tools  with thickedges,  theangles 
measuring  from  60°  to  120°.  These  remove 
the  fibres  in  the  form  of  dust.  The  veneer- 
scraper  is  an  instance.  One  angle  of  the  edge 
of  the  steel  plate  is  turned  over  to  form  a  bur, 
known  as  a  wire-edge. 

3.  Shearing-tools,  which  are  usually  iu 
pairs,  acting  from  opposite  sides  of  the  object, 
the  basil  and  face  having  an  angle  of  from  i50° 
to  90°.  Iron  and  steel  for  edge-tools  ha\'e 
been  combined  in  a  faggot  and  rolled  so  as  to 
have  a  thickness  of  steel  between  layers  of 
iron,  for  chopping-axes  and  some  other  tools, 
and  with  a  layer  of  steel  on  one  side  for  broad- 
axes,  chisels,  &c.,  which  have  but  one  basil. 

4.  A  burnisher  for  rubbing  the  edges  of 
boot  and  shoe  soles.     [Edge-plane.] 

5.  Saddlery :  A  tool  used  for  removing  the 
angular  edge  from  a  leather  strap.  For 
cliamfering  down  the  edges  of  a  strap  more 
broadly,  another  tool  is  used,  having  a  blade 
and  guides  which  travel  along  the  edge  and 
face  respectively  of  the  leather.  [Chamfer- 
ing-tool.] 

II.  Fig. :  Anything  dangerous  to  deal  or 
play  with. 

"  You  jeat ;  ill  jesting  with  edge-tools." 

Tennyson :  Princess,  ii.  184. 

edge-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  travelling  on 
its  edge  in  a  circular  or  annular  bed,  as  in  the 
ancient  Phoenician  oil-mills,  the  Chilian  ore- 


mills,  and  many  other  crushing-mills.     [Chi- 
lian-mill.] 

edge,  v.L  &,  i.    [Edge,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  furnish  with  an  edge  ;  to  make  an 
edge  or  border  to. 

"  It  made  my  sword,  though  edged  with  flint,  rebound." 
Dryden :  Indian  Emperor,  ii,  4. 

2.  To  fringe  or  border  with  anything. 

"  I  rid  over  banging  hills,  whose  top«  were  edited 
witli  groves,  and  whose  feet  were  watered  with  winding 

rivera."— /*ope. 

3.  To  sharpen ;  to  put  an  edge  or  sharpness 

on. 

"  I-cgged  yt  ys  in  on  all  and  iu  the  other  nogt." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  274. 

IL  Figuratlveli/ : 

1.  To  sharpen,  to  excite,  to  exasperate,  to 

embitter. 

"  He  waa  indieent  and  low  in  money,  which  perhaps 
might  have  a  little  edged  hia  desperation."— IKoHojz.- 
Life  of  Duke  of  Bucks. 

2.  To  incite,  to  urge  forward,  to  provoke,  to 

egg,  to  instigate. 

"  Up,  princes,  and  with  spirit  of  honour  edged. 
More  ahariier  than  your  sworda,  hie  to  the  field." 
Shakesp. :  Eenry  I'.,  ill.  3. 

3.  To  give  point,  sharpness,  or  bitterness  to. 

"  And  Juvenal,  instructed  in  thy  page, 
Edges  his  satire,  and  improves  his  rage." 

Addison  :  To  Mr.  Dryden. 

4.  To  move  or  put  forward  by  little  and 
little. 

"  Edging  by  degrees  their  chairs  forwards,  they 
were  in  a  Uttle  time  got  up  close  to  one  another." — 
Locke. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ord..  Lang. :  To  move  forward  or  away  by 
little  and  little  ;  to  retire  graduall}"^,  so  as  not 
to  attract  notice.    (Lit.  &  fig-) 

"  Now  I  must  edge  upon  a  point  of  wind 
And  make  alow  way,  recovering  more  and  more," 
Dryden :  Cleoinenns,  iii.  1. 

2.  Naut. :  To  beat  away  from  a  shore  or 
course. 

"  On  edging  ofF  from  the  shore,  we  soon  got  out  of 
sounding."— Cooft  ;  Second  Voyage,  iii.,  ch.  vii. 

edged,  *  egged,  o.     [Eng.  edg(e);  -ed.] 
I.  OrdiTiary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Furnished  with  or  having  an  edge ;  sharp, 

keen. 

"  We  find  that  subtile  or  edged  quantities  do  prevail 
over  blunt  ones." — Digby :  On  Bodies. 

(2)  Furnished  with  or  having  a  border  or 
fringe  ;  bordered,  fringed. 

2.  Fig.  :  Sharpened,  exasperated,  incited, 
egged  on. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  an  ordinary 
to  denote  that  the  edging  is  placed  only  be- 
tween the  ordinary  and  the  field,  and  not 
where  it  joins  the  escutcheon.  Thus  the 
crosses  in  the  Union  flag  are  edged. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  term  nsed  when  one  colour  is 
surrounded  by  a  very  narrow  band  of  another. 

^  edg'e-less,  *  edge-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  edge ; 
'Uss.'] 

1.  I/it.  :  Not  having  a  sharp  edge  ;  blunt, 
not  sharp,  not  fit  to  cut. 

To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 

A.nd  fall  thy  edgeless  sword  ;  despair  and  die." 

S/iakesp. :  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  Ineffective,  useless,  powerless. 

"  They  are  edgeless  weapons  it  hath  to  encounter." — 
More :  Decay  of  Piety. 

*  edg'e-long,  adv.  [Eng.  edge ;  suff.  -long, 
-ling.l  In  the  direction  of  the  edge  ;  along 
the  edge. 

"  stuck  edge-long  into  the  ground." — li.  Jonson. 

edg'-er,  s.  [Eng.  edg(e);  -er.]  A  circular 
saw  or  x^air  of  circular  saws  by  which  the 
bark  and  "  waney  "  portions  are  ripped  from 
slab-boards  or  boards  made  by  ripping  logs 
through  and  through,  without  squaring.  A 
double-edger  has  one  permanent  saw  and  one 
capable  of  regulation  as  to  distance  from  the 
former  one,  so  as  to  adapt  the  pair  of  saws  to 
edge  boards  of  varying  width. 

edg'e-weed,  s.     [Eng.  edge,  and  weed.} 

Bot.  :  CEnanthe  Phellandriuvi,  (Dr.  J.  Hill 
(1TG9)  ;  Britten  £  Holland.) 

edg'e-wi^e,  adi'.    [Eng.  edge;  -wise.] 

1.  With  the  edge  turned  in  any  particular 
direction  ;  along  the  edge  ;  in  the  direction  of 
the  edge. 


2.  Sideways,  with  the  edge  or  side  in  front. 

"  Should  the  flat  side  be  objected  to  the  str^m.^it 
would  be  soon  turned  edgewise  by  the  force  oi  il.  — 
Jtay :  On  Creation,  pt.  i. 

edge-worth -i-a,  s.    [Named  after  ]VIr.  Edge- 
worth,  an  Indianbotanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Abyssinaceffi, 
tribe  Theophrasteae.  The  fruit  of  Edgeworthia 
huxifolia,  sometimes  called  Reptonia  hwxifolia,, 
is  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  Cabul.  The  Afghans 
consider  it  healing. 

edg'-ing,  pr.  -par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Edge,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

"The  profile  signified  by  the  edging  atrokea."— 
Evelyn:  Architecture. 

C,  As  sxibstantive : 

I.  Ordinary  lAinguage : 

1.  The  act  of  giving  an  edge  or  sharpness  to. 

2.  That  which  forms  the  border  or  edge  of 
anything  ;  as  lace,  trimming,  &c.,  on  a  dress. 

"  Ofttime«  its  leaves  of  scarlet  hue 
A  golden  edging  boast." 

Cowper  :  A  ManuaX. 

3.  A  narrow  kind  of  lace. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Hm-tic.  :  A  border  or  row  of  small  plants 
set  along  the  edge  of  a  bed. 

2.  Bookhind. :  The  ornamentation  of  book 
edges  by  colour  sprinkling,  marbling  (q.v.), 
gilding,  or  colouring. 

edging  -  machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
edging  boards  to  a  given  pattern  ;  an  edger. 

edging  -  shears,  s.  Gardeners'  shears 
for  ti'imming  the  edges  of  turf  around  walks 
or  beds. 

edging-tile,  s.  A  tile  used  for  borders  of 
garden-beds,  in  place  of  grown  edgings,  such 
as  box,  thrift,  &c. 

*  edf-sr.  «.     [Eng.  edgie) ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Having  or  showing  an  edge  ;  sharply 
defined,  angular. 

"The  outlines  of  their  hody  nrelaharp  a.nd  edgy." — 
Ji.  P.  Knight. 

2.  Fig. :  Sharp  or  keen  in  temper  ;  irritable. 

ed-i-bitl'-i-ty,   s.      [Eng.  edible;   -ity.]     The 
quality  of  being  edible  ;  edibleness. 

ed'-l-ble,  a.  &  s.     [Low  Lat.  edibilis,  from  edo 
=  to  eat.] 

A.  As  adj. :  That  may  or  can  be  eaten  ;  fit 
or  proper  to  be  eaten  ;  tit  for  food,  eatable. 

"Of  fishes   some  are  edible."— Bacon:    Jfat.  Sist., 

§859. 

B.  As  siibst.  :  Anything  that  is  fit  or  proper 
to  be  eaten  as  food ;  an  eatable. 

ed'-i-ble-ness,  s.     [Eng.edibh;  -ness.]    The 
quality  of  being  edible  or  fit  for  food. 

e'-dict,  s.     [Lat.  edictuni,  neut.  sing,  of  edicius 
=  proclaimed,  pa.  par.  of  edico  =  to  proclaim  : 
e  =  ex  =  out,  and  dico  =  to  say,  to  speak  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  edicto  ;  Ital.  editto ;  Fr.  edit.] 
I.  Ordinary  lM.ngxtage : 

1.  Lit.:  A  proclamation  or  decree  issued  by 
authority ;  an  order  promulgated  by  a  sove- 
reign or  the  ruling  authorities  to  the  subjects, 
as  a  rule  or  law  to  be  obeyed ;  an  ordinance 
having  the  force  of  law. 

"  A  royal  edict  declared  these  piecea  to  l>e  legal  ten- 
der in  all  cases  whatever."— i/aro«?a2/ ;  Jlist.  ^g., 
ch.  xii. 

2.  Fig. :  A  decree,  a  decision,  a  determina- 
tion. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Roman  JiiHsprudence :  An  injunction, 
having  the  force  of  law,  issued  at  first  by 
prcetors,  provincial  governors,  &c.,  till  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  when  a  digest  was  made  of  the 
edicts  then  existing,  and  the  power  of  issuing 
others  supplementary  to,  or  altering  those 
previously  in  force,  was  reserved  to  the 
emperors. 

2.  Eccles.  :  A  proclamation  or  notice  given 
of  certain  things  intended  or  about  to  be  done 
by  a  church  court.    (Scotch.) 

1"  Edict  of  Nantes : 

Hist. :  An  edict  by  which,  on  April  13, 
1598,  Henry  IV.,  of  France,  granted  toleration 
to  his  Protestant  subjects.  Tt  was  revoked 
on  October  22,  1685,  by  Louis  XIV.,  the 
unwise  act  causing  the  expatriation  of  about 
50,000  Protestant  families,  who  carried  their 
industry  to  England  and  other  lands.     The 


fj>te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p6t, 
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loss  to  France  was  great,  as  was  the  gain  t© 
those  countries  which  were  wise  and  hospit- 
able enough  to  afford  an  asylum  to  the 
refugees. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  edict  and  decree, 
see  Decree. 

*  e-dict'-al,  u.  [Lat.  edictalis,  from  edichtm 
=  an  edict]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an 
edict. 

edictal  citation,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  citation  made  upon  a  foreigner 
who  is  not  resident  in  Scotland,  but  who  is 
possessed  of  a  landed  estate  there,  or  upon  a 
native  of  Scotland  who  is  out  of  that  country. 
Formerly  it  was  published  at  the  Cross  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  shore  and  pier  at  Leith  ; 
but  since  1825  all  citations  against  persons 
out  of  Scotland  are  required  to  be  given  at  the 
Record  Office  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

*  ed'-i-f  l-C^t,  a.  [Lat.  cedijicans,  pr.  par. 
of  cBdifico  =  to  build.]    [Edify.] 

1.  Lit. :  Building. 

2,  Fig. :  Edifying. 

"  Anil  as  his  pen  was  often  militant, 
Nor  less  triumphant ;  ao  edifieant 
It  also  was." 

Dugard:  Verses  on  Oataker  (1656),  p.  73. 

ed-i-f  i-ca'-tion,  *£ed-i-fi-ca^tion,  *ed-i- 
fi-ca-d-on,  *ed-i-fi-oa-ci-oun,s.  [Lat. 
CBdiJicatio,  from  cedifico  =■  to  build  ;  Fr.  ^diji- 
cation;  Sp.  edijicacion ;  Ital.  edificazione] 
*  I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  building ;  con- 
struction. 

"  We  were  licensed  to  enter  the  castle  or  fortrease  of 
Corfu,  v/hich  is  not  onely  of  situation  the  strongest  I 
have  seene,  but  also  of  adificatityn." — ITacKluyt  : 
Voyages,  vol.  ii. 

'  2.  That  wliicli  is  built ;  a  building,  an 
edifi  oe.    {Bullokar. ) 

IL  Fig. :  A  building  up  in  a  moral  or  re- 
ligious sense ;   a  rearing  up   in  knowledge ; 
mental  improvement  or  progress;  instruction, 
"  The  end  he  has  in  view,  the  edification  of  others." 
— nurd:  Works,  vol.  vi..  Her.  1. 

*  ed-i-fii-ca'-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  mdljicatius), 
pa.  par.  of  cedifico,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.] 
Tending  to  edification ;  edifying. 

"There  can  be  no  reason  of  restraining  them  from 
an  exercise  so  benedcially  edificatorj/  to  the  chui-ch  of 
God." — Dp.  HaZl :  Cases  of  Conscience ;  case  10. 

ed'-i-fi^e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ijat.  eedificium  =  a 
building  ;  (edifico  =  to  build  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
edijido  ;  Ital.  edijizio.]  A  building,  a  struc- 
tiu-e,  a  fabric  ;  especially  applied  to  large, 
elegant,  or  elaborate  structures. 

"  Right  towards  the  sacred  edifice  his  steps 
Had  heeu  directed." 

WordswortJt :  £xeursi<m,  bk.  vii. 
%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  edifice, 
fabric,  and  striteture:  '*  Edifice  in  its  proper 
sense  is  always  applied  to  a  building ;  str^tcture 
and  fiihric  are  either  employed  as  abstract 
actions,  or  the  results  and  fruits  of  actions  : 
in  the  former  case  they  are  applied  to  many 
objects  besides  buildings  ;  structure  referring 
to  the  act  of  raising  or  setting  up  together; 
fdbric  to  that  of  framing  or  conti-iving.  As 
the  edifice  bespeaks  the  thing  itself,  it  requires 
no  modification,  since  it  conveys  of  itself  the 
idea  of  something  superior  :  the  word  struc- 
ture must  always  be  qualified  ;  it  is  employed 
only  to  designate  the  mode  of  action  :  the 
fabric  is  itself  a  species  of  epithet,  it  desig- 
nates the  object  as  something  contrived  by 
the  power  of  art  or  by  design.  The  edifices 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion  have  in  all 
ages  been  held  sacred  :  it  is  the  business  of 
the  architect  to  estimate  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  structure  :  when  we  take  a  survey 
of  the  vast  fabric  of  the  universe,  the  mind 
becomes  bewildered  with  contemplating  the 
infinite  power  of  its  Divine  author.  When 
employed  in  the  abstract  sense  of  actions, 
structure  is  limited  to  objects  of  magnitude,  or 
such  as  consist  of  complicated  parts ;  fabric 
is  extended  to  every  thing  in  which  art  or 
contrivance  is  requisite  ;  hence  we  may  speak 
of  the  structure  of  vessels,  and  the  fabric  of 
cloth,  iron  ware,  and  the  like."  {Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

"^  ed-i-f  i'-cial  (cial  as  shal),  a.  [Low  Lat. 
cedijicialis,  from  Lat.  a^dificiun.]  Pertaining 
to  an  edifice  or  construction  ;  structural. 

"There  are  mansions,  which,  withoutany  striking 
edifi^J-  attraction,  have  a  certain  air  of  appropriate 
hospitality  and  provinciaWiignity." — Hist  qf  Mvers  of 
Great  Britain  (ITW),  i.  232. 


gd'-i-fied,  *ed-i-fide,  *ed-i-fyde,  %ia. 
par.  or  a.    [Edify.] 

ed'-i-fi-er,  s.     [Eng.  edify;  -er.} 

*  1.  Lit. :  One  who  builds. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  edifies,  improves,  or  in- 
structs another. 

"  They  scorn  their  edifiers  to  own." 

Butler  :  Hudibras,  III.  ii. 

ed'-i-fly.  *  ed-e-fi-en.  *  ed-c-fy.  *  ed-i- 
fie,  *  ed-i-fye,  ^ed-y-iy,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
idifier,  from  Lat.  cedifico  =  to  build  :  cEdes=  a 
building,  and  fado  =  to  make,  to  construct ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  edijicar ;  Ital.  edificare.\ 

A.  Transitive : 

^  I.  Literally : 

1.  To  build,  to  construct. 

"  Osrike,  as  sayd  is,  edified  this  building, 
Which  carved  was  with  caracts  wouderous  to  see." 
Jiobert  of  Uloucctter,  p.  578. 

2.  To  build  in  or  upon  ;  to  construct  houses 
OF  buildings  in  ;  to  inhabit. 

"  Couutreyea  waste,  and  eke  well  edifyde." 

apemer:  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  14. 

3.  To  raise,  to  construct. 

"  A  little  mount,  of  greene  turfs  edifide." 

Speiiscr :  YirgU's  Onat. 

II,  Figuratively : 

1.  To  build  up  morally  or  intellectually  ;  to 
improve,  to  instruct,  especially  in  religious  or 
moral  knowledge  and  in  faith  and  holiness. 

"  Men  are  edified  when  either  their  understanding 
is  taught  somewhat  .  .  .  or  when  their  hearts  are 
moved. " — Hooker. 

*  2.  To  teach,  to  convince,  to  persuade. 
"You  shall  hardly  edify  me,  that  those  nations 

might  not,  by  the  law  of  nature,  have  been  subdued 
by  any  nation  that  had  only  policy  and  moral  virtue." 
— Bacon:  Holy  War. 

*  3.  To  instruct,  to  inform. 


*  4.  To  gratify. 

"[She]  edifies  another  with  her  deeds." 

aiuikesp. :  Troilus  i-  Cressida,  v.  3. 

B,  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  be  edified,  instructed,  or  improved ; 
to  receive  edification. 

"  I  suppose  Mr.  Pope  is  so  just  as  to  xiay  our  arrears, 
and  that  you  €di,fy  as  much  by  him  as  by  us." — Bwift  : 
To  Mr.  Blount,  Feb.  172". 

2.  To  cause  or  tend  to  edification,  instruc- 
tion, or  improvement. 

"  The  graver  sort  dislike  all  poetry 
Which  does  not,  as  they  caU  it,  edifi/." 

Oldham. 

*  3.  To  learn,  to  ascertain. 

"  I  cannot  edify  how,  or  by  what  rule  of  proportion 
that  man's  virtue  calculates  what  his  elements  are 
nor  what  his  analytics."— J/f?(on .-  Tetrachordon. 

ed'-i-f;y-ing,  *ed-i-fy-inge»  *ed-y-fy- 
ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &;  s.     [Edify.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Tending,  adapted,  or  calculated 
to  edify. 

"  It  wns  a  worthy  edifying  sight." 

Ti.oiTHi'in:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii,  T.i. 

C.  As  subst.  :  Edification,  instruction,  im- 
provement. 

"To  the  undoubted  edifying  as  well  of  them,  as  of 
all  other."—  Udal :  Pref.  to  the  King's  Maiestie. 

ed'-i-fy-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  edifying;  -ly.] 
In  an  edifying  manner  ;  so  as  to  edify. 

"  He  will  discoui-se  ■antoris  edify  in  gig  and  feelingly 
of  the  substantial  and  comfoi-table  doctrines  of  reli- 
giim."—JCilliiigbeck:  Sennons,  p.  324. 

*Sd'~i-?y--ihg-ness,  s.  [Eng.  edifying; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  edifying,  or  tend- 
ing to  edification. 

e'-dile»  i.    [^DiLE.] 

e'-dile-ship,  s.    [iEDiLEsnip.] 

ed'-ing-ton-ite,  s.  [Named  after  its  dis- 
coverer, Mr.  Edington.] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal,  hemihedral,  brittle 
mineral,  of  vitreous  lustre,  and  white,  greyish- 
white,  or  pink  colour;  its  hardness,  4 — 4-5- 
its  sp.  gr.  2-69— 2-71.  Compos. :  sihca,  36-98  ; 
alumina,  22-63  :  baryta,  26-84 ;  water,  12'46, 
with  traces  of  lime  and  soda.  Found  in  the 
Kilpatrick  Hills,  near  Glasgow. 

ed'-it»  v.t.  [Lat.  editus,  pa.  par.  of  edo  =  to 
puUish,  to  give  forth:  e  =  £r  =  out,  and  do 
=  to  give  ;  Fi\  editer.]  To  prepare  for  publi- 
cation ;  to  superintend  the  publication  of  •  to 
publish  ;  to  act  as  editor  of ;  to  conduct  or 
manage,  as  a  periodical. 

"He  had  edited  Filmer's  absurd  treatise  on  the 
origm  of  government."— J^acauiaj/;  JJist.  Eng.,  eh.  xix. 


ed'-it-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Edit.] 
ed'-it-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Edit.] 
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A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. 
the  verb). 

C,  -4s  subst.  :  The  act  or  business  of  super- 
intending and  preparing  for  jiublication  ;  the 
oMce  of  an  editor. 

e-di'-tion,  s.     [Lat.    editio,   from  editus,  pa. 
par,   of   edo  =  to  give  out,   to  publish;    Fr. 
edition;  Sp.  edicion;  Ital.  cdizione.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  literary  work  ;  a  publication. 

"This  English  edition  is  not  bo  properly  a  t^-ans- 
latiou,  as  a  new  composition  upon  the  same  ground." 
— Burnet. 

2.  A  work  prepared  and  edited  for  publica- 
tion ;  the  publication  of  any  literary  work. 

"Which  I  also  hane  more  at  large  set  cute  In  the 
seconde  edition  ef  my  booke. " —  Whitgift :  Defence,  p,  49. 

3.  The  whole  number  of  copies  published  at 
one  time. 

*  II.  Fig. :  A  copy,  form,  or  manner  of  pre- 
sentment, 

"  Tlie  business  of  our  redemption  is  ,  .  .  to  set  forth 
nature  in  a  second  and  a  fairer  edition. "^South. 

*e-dl'-tioii,  V.t.  [Edition,  s.]  To  edit,  to 
publish, 

* e-di'-tion-er,  ».  [Eng.  edition;  -er.]  An 
editor, 

"  That  necessary  Guide,  added  to  a  little,  but  not 
much  augmented  by  the  late  edUioncr."—Oi-egori/ : 
Posthuma  (1650),  p,  821. 

e-di'-ti-o  prin'-9eps  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Lat.] 
The  first  or  earliest  edition  of  any  work  ;  the 
first  printed  edition. 

ed'-i-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  editus,  pa.  par.  of 
edo  =  to  give  out,  to  publish.]  One  who 
edits ;  one  who  superintends  or  revises  any 
book  for  publication :  one  who  conducts  or 
manages  a  periodical,  newspaper,  or  magazine 
for  publication. 

"  When  a  different  reading  gives  us  a  different  sense, 
or  a  new  elegance  in  an  author,  the  editor  does  very 
well  in  taking  notice  oi  it."— Addison  :  Spectator. 

ed-i-tor'-i-al,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  editor;  -ial] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  editor ; 
written  by  or  proceeding  from  an  editor. 

"  Lambin  and  Heyne  seem  to  have  considered  it  as 
part  of  their  editorial  duty  not  to  leave  the  subject  of 
orthography  wholly  unnoticed."— i>r.  Parr:  British 
Critic,  Feb.,  1794. 

B.  As  s^ibsi.  :  An  article  in  a  newspaper 
written  by  the  editor ;  a  leading  article. 

t  ed-i-tor'-i-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  editorml;  -ly.] 
In  the  manner  or  character  of  an  editor. 

ed'-i-tor-Sliip,  s.  [Eng.  editor;  -ship.]  The 
office,  business,  or  duty  of  an  editor ;  the 
duty  of  editing  or  superintending  the  publi- 
cation of  any  work  or  periodical. 

"The  editorsJiip  of  Shakespeare,  which  Pope  after- 
ward undertook  with  more  profit  than  reputation, 
was  below  him."— r^er* .-  J/ist.  Ithapsod.  on  Pope,  p.  14 

ed'-i-tress,  ».  [Eng.  editor;  -ess.]  A  female 
editor. 

*e-dit'-u-ate,  v.t.    [Low  Lat.  ceditii/xtus,  pa. 

par.  of  cedituor,  from  Lat.  cedituus  =  a  keeper 

of  a  temple,   a  sacristan :   cedes  -  a  temple, 

and  tv£or  =  to  protect]    To  protect  as  sacred. 

"  The  devotion  whereof   could  not  but  move  the 

city,  to  edUuate  such  a  piece  of  divine  o^ce,  where  ao 

many-gods  were  present  by  their  proxies;  where  not 

only  the  sports  themselves,  Taut  all  the  company,  were 

reputed  holy."— Grc^ .-  Notes  on  Scripture  (1C84),  p.  49. 

ed-iTL-6^h-thal'-mi-a,  ed-rioph-thal- 

ma,  lied-ri-oph-tlial'-mi-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr. 
e^patos  (hedraios)  =  sitting,  sedentary,  ,  .  . 
sessile,  and  cii^0aAju,o's  (ophthalmos)  =  an  eye.] 
A  sub-class  of  Crustaceans  having  sessile 
eyes.  The  head  and  thorax  are  distinct.  There 
are  jaws  and  foot-jaws,  witli  seven  pairs  of 
legs.  The  sub-class  comprehends  the  Isopoda, 
Amphipoda,  and  Lsemodipoda  (q.*.). 

ed-ri-oph-thal'-mous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  edri- 
opthalm(ia);  and  Eng.,  &c.  sufT.  -ous.]  Having 
sessile  eyes  ;  pertaining  to  the  edriophthalmia 
(q.v.). 

"^^  ed-U-ca-bil'-i-ty,  a.  [Eng.  educahle;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  educable  ;  capable  of  or 
fitness  for  being  educated. 

*ed'-U-car-ble,  a.  [Eng.  educ(ate);  -able.] 
Capable  of  or  fit  for  education  ;  that  may  be 
educated. 

ed'-ii-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  educatvs,  pa.  par.  of 
educo  =  to  bring  out,  to  educate  -.  c  =  ex  =  but, 


boil,  b^:  p^t,  jtf^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin.  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -siou  =  zhun,   -cious,  -tious,  -siois  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die,  &c'  =  b^l,  d?L 
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and  dnw  =  to  lead,  to  bring ;  Sp.  educar ;  Ital. 
edttcare.]  To  bring  up,  as  a  child  ;  to  rear,  to 
train  up;  to  inform,  cultivate,  and  improve 
the  mental  and  intellectual  powers  of ;  to  in- 
struct ;  to  instil  the  principles  of  art,  science, 
religion,  &c.,  into;  to  train  up  so  as  to  be 
qualified  for  any  business  or  duties  iu  life. 

"  Some  arin'd  withln-tloora  upon  duty  stay. 
Or  tend  the  alck,  or  edttcate  the  young." 

Dryden  :  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxlv. 

od'-u-cat-Sd,  iia.  pct^".  or  a.    [Educate.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Instructed,  trained,  taught. 

2.  More  refined  or  cultivated. 

•■  The  civil  troubles  Thad  stimulated  the  faculties  of 
thu  atlticated  classes. " — Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

ed'  -i!i-cat-ing»  V^-  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Educate.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
tlic  verb). 

C,  As  svbst, :  The  act  or  process  of  training  ; 
edncation. 

ed-U-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  educatio ;  from  edu- 
ait'us,  pa.  par.  of  educo  (1st  conj.),  freq.  of  ediico 
(3rd  conj.)  =  to  bring  out,  to  educate ;  Fr. 
ediication;  Sp.  educadoii;  Ital.  educazione.] 
Properly  the  educing,  leading  out,  or  drawing 
out  the  latent  powers  of  an  individual.  From 
the  philosophic  point  of  view  every  one  is 
educated,  his  powers  being  developed  for  ^ood 
or  evil  by  all  he  sees,  hears,  feels,  or  does. 
Education  iu  this  sense  begins  when  one  enters 
tUe  world,  and  continues  all  the  time  he  is  in 
it.  In  a  more  specific  sense,  it  is  used  of 
a  premeditated  effort  on  the  part  of  parents, 
teiichers,  and  professors  to  draw  out  one's 
intellectual  and  moral  endowments,  encourag- 
ing what  is  good  to  oneself  and  to  society,  and 
discouraging  what  is  hurtful.  With  this  is 
combined  an  effort  to  give  more  or  less  of 
technical  training  to  fit  the  scholar  or  stu- 
dent for  the  occupation  by  which  he  desires 
or  is  likely  to  support  himself  in  life.  This 
necessitates  a  system  of  elementary  day  schools 
for  the  multitude,  of  secondary  schools  for  a 
smaller  number,  and  of  universities  for  the 
highly  favoured  few.  [School,  College, 
University.]  For  spiritual  and  moral  pm-- 
poses,  these  appliances  are  supplemented  by 
Sunday  Schools  for  children,  and  the  teaching 
of  Christian  churches  for  persons  of  every 
ige.  Technical  education  was  imparted  first 
l)y  the  system  of  apprenticeship  ;  now  schools 
and  colleges  for  the  purpose  have  been  estab- 
lished. [Technical.]  Mechanics'  and  other 
Institutes.  Lectiu'es,  Libraries,  Debating  and 
other  Societies,  Political  Clubs,  &c.,  are  all 
appliances  for  some  department  or  other  of 
education.    (See  all  these  words.) 

"Education  and  instruction  are  the  means  to  make 
our  natural  faculty  of  reason  both  the  better  and  the 
sooner  tojudge  rightly  between  truth  and  error." — Book. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ediica- 
tion, breeding,  and  instruction:  ^'Instruction 
and  breeding  are  to  education  as  parts  to  a 
whole ;  the  instruction,  respects  the  communi- 
cation of  knowledge,  and  breeding  respects  the 
manners  or  outward  conduct :  but  education 
comprehends  not  only  both  these,  but  the 
formation  of  the  mind,  the  regulation  of  the 
heart,  and  the  establishment  of  the  principles  : 
t^ood  instruction  makes  one  wiser  ;  good  breed- 
ing makes  one  more  polished  and  agreeable ; 
tcood  education  makes  one  really  good.  A 
want  of  education  will  always  be  to  tl^e  injury 
if  not  to  the  ruin  of  the  sufferer ;  a  want  of 
instruction  is  of  more  or  less  inconvenience, 
according  to  circumstances  :  a  want  of  breed- 
ing only  unfits  a  man  for  the  society  of  the 
cultivated.  EducatioJi  belongs  to  the  period 
of  childhood  and  youth ;  iTistruction  may  be 
given  at  different  ages ;  good  breeding  is  best 
learnt  in  the  early  part  of  life."  (Crabb;  Eng. 
Synon.) 

■ff  Elementary  Education  Act : 

Law :  An  Act  of  Parliament,  33  and  34  Vict. 
c.  75,  passed  in  1870  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Forster,  by  which  each  district  was  required 
to  provide  school  accommodation  for  all  the 
Children  not  in  connection  with  previously 
existing  efficient  schools,  the  maintenance, 
of  such  schools  being  provided  for  partly 
by  Government  grants  from  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  partly  by  rates  charged  by  the 
several  localities,  and  partly  by  school  fees, 
attendance  at  some  school  being  rendered 
compulsory  for  all  children  between  five  and 
thirteen  years  old  not  receiviAg  education  at 
home.  This  Act  provided  for  the  creation  of 
School  Boards  wherever  they  were  required. 


The  Act  was  more  than  once  amended,  and 
in  1892  the  compulsory  payment  of  fees  was 
abolished.  A  similar  Act  subsequently  passed 
for  Scotland  has  rendered  Board  schools  uni- 
versal in  that  part  of  the  island.  In  1902,  a 
Bill  was  passed  applying  to  England  and 
Wales,  London  excepted,  constituting  the 
Council  of  a  county  or  county  borough,  act- 
ing through  an  Education  Committee  or 
Committees,  the  new  educational  authority. 
Such  Councils  are  composed  partly  of  persons 
elected  directly  by  the  ratepayers  and  partly 
of  aldermen  chosen  by  the  elected  members. 
In  April,  1903,  an  Education  Bill,  exciting 
considerable  opposition,  was  introduced  for 
London.    [Denominational  1.] 

* ed-u-ca'-tion-a-Tt)le,  a.  [Eng.  education; 
-able.]    Proper  or'fit  to  be  educated. 

ed-u-ca'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  education;  al.] 
Pertaining  to  or' connected  with  education. 

ed-u-ca'-tion-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  educational ; 
-isi.]    The  same'as  Educationist  (q.v.). 

ed-U-ca'-tion-al-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  ediicatlonal ; 
-ly']    By  means  of  education ;  by  way  of  in-  . 
struction  ;  with  regard  to  education. 

*  ed-u-ca'-tion-ar-y",  a.      [Eng.  education ; 

-ary'.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  education  ;  educa- 
tional. 

ed-U-ca'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  education;  -ist.] 
One  who  Is  in  favour  of  the  promotion  and 
extension  of  education  ;  one  who  is  versed  in 
education. 

Sd'-U-ca-tive,  a.  [Eng.  educat{e);  -ive.]  That 
tends  to  educate. 

ed'-u-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  or  that 
which  educates  ;  a  teacher,  an  instructor. 

"Could  not  the  educators  ot  the  lowest  be  consoled 
under  their  laborious. duty?"— Or.  Vincent:  Defence 
of  Public  Education,  p.  17. 

e-du'9e,  v.t.  [Lat.  educo  =  to  bring  out.]  To 
bring  or  draw  out,  to  extract,  to  evolve,  to 
bring  to  light. 

"  The  world  waa  educed  out  of  the  power  of  space."— 
Olanvill. 

e-dU9'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  educ(e) ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  educed. 

e-duc'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Educe.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  bringing  or  drawing 

out ;  eduction. 

*  e'-diict,  s.  [Lat.  eductum,  neut,  sing,  of 
eductus,  pa.  par.  of  educo  =  to  bring  out.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Cliem. :  That  which  is  educed, 
brought,  or  drawn  out  or  extracted ;  extracted 
matter  ;  matter  brought  to  light  by  separa- 
tion, analysis,  or  decomposition. 

"The  volatile  oils  which  pre-exist  in  cells,  In  the 
fruit  aud  other  parts  of  plants,  and  oil  o(  sweet  al- 
monds, obtained  by  pressure,  are  edacts  ;  while  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  which  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  almond, 
but  is  formed  by  the  action  of  emulaion  and  water  on 
amygdatiu,  is  a  product." — Chambers:  £ncyclop(Bdia. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  deduced  or  inferred  from 
another  ;  an  inference,  a  deduction. 

"  The  latter  are  conditions  of,  the  former  are  educts 
from  experience."— iSir  W.  Hamilton. 

Chem.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  body  separated 
by  the  decomposition  of  another  body  in 
which  it  previously  existed  as  such,  in  contra- 
distinction to  "  product,"  which  denotes  a  com- 
pound not  previously  existing,  but  formed 
during  the  decomposition.  The  volatile  oil  of 
lemon-peel  is  an  educt  because  it  pre-exists  in 
the  peel  :  but  bitter-almond  oil  is  a  product, 
because  it  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  bitter 
almonds,  but  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
enuilsin  and  water  on  amygdalin.  (Watts: 
Diet.  Cliem.) 

*  e-duc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  eductio,  from  edttctus^ 
pa.  par.  of  educo.]  The  act  of  drawing  or 
bringing  out  into  view. 

eduction-pipe,  s. 

Steam-eng.  :  The  pipe  which  carries  off  the 
exhaust  steam  from  the  cylinder. 

eduction -port,  s.  The  port  through 
which  the  steam  passes  from  the  valves  to  the 
condenser.     [Exhaust- port.] 

*  e-diic'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  edv£U,us),  pa.  par.  of 
educo ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Tending  to  or 
having  the  power  or  quality  of  extracting. 

"The  edui-tive   power  of   maXtsT."— Boyle  :    H'orJcs, 


*  e-diic'-tdr,  s.  [Lat.,  from  educttis,  pa,  par. 
of  educo.]  He  who,  or  that  which  educes, 
brings  out,  or  elicits. 

"Stimulus  must  be  called  an  crfuciw  of  vital  ether." 
— Dr.  E.  Darwin. 

*  e-diil -cor-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  e  =  ex  =■ 
out,  and  dulcorans,  pr.  par.  of  dulcoro  =  to  make 
sweet,  to  sweeten  ;  dMlcis  =  sweet.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Med.  :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
sweetening  by  removing  acidity  or  acrimony. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  purifies  the  fluids  of  the  body  by  re- 
moving acidity  or  acrimony. 

"  e-dul'-cor-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  e  =  ex  =  out, 
and  dulcoratus,  pr.  par.  of  dulcoro  =  to  make 
sweet,  to  sweeten.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  sweeten,  to  make  sweet ; 
to  remove  acidity  from. 

"  Succory,  a  little  edulcorated  with  sugar  and  vine- 
gar."— Evelyn :  Acetaria. 

2.  Chem. :  To  free  from  acids,  salts,  or  im- 
purities by  washing. ' 

"  Not  yet  80  exquisitely  edulcorated,  but  that  some 
saline  particles  should  be  left  iu  it  for  future  en- 
crease.' —Boyle :  Works,  iv.  99. 

*e-dul'-c6r-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  ».,  &  s.  [Edul- 
corate.] 

A,  &  B,  .4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. .-  The  same  as  Edulcoration 
(q.v.). 

e-diil-cor-a'-tiou,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Ord.'Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  sweeten- 
ing or  freeing' from  acidity  or  acrimony. 

C7iem.  ;  A  term  applied  to  washing  or  lixi- 
viation,  in  cases  where  the  soluble  matter  is 
rejected  as  worthless,  and  the  insoluble  residue 
is  the  material  required.    (Watts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

*  e-diil'-cor-a-tive,  a.  [Eng,  edulmraUe) ; 
-ive.]  Having  the  power  or  property  of  edul- 
corating or  sweetening. 

e-dul'-cor-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  edulcorat(e) ;  -or.] 
He  who  or  that  which  sweetens  or  removes 
acidity ;  &  dropping-tube  for  applying  small 
quantities  of  sweet  solutions  to  a  mixture. 

*  e-du'le,  a.  [Lat.  edulium  —  anything  good 
to  eat.]  Eatable,  esculent,  edible,  fit  for 
food. 

"  The  leaves  alone  of  many  edule  plants."— fve^yn  .* 
Acetaria. 

*  e-dul'-i-otis,  a.  [Lat.  edulium  =  anything 
good  to  eat ;  edo  =  to  eat.]  Eatable,  edible, 
good  for  food. 

"  The  husks  of  peas,  beans,  orauch  eduliout  pulses."— 
Sir  T.  Brovme  :  Miscell.,  p.  18. 

ed'-ward^-ite,  s.   [Named  after  Edwards,  an 
American  mineralogist.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  MoNAzrrE  (q.v.). 

*  ed'-wit,  *  ed-wyt,  *  ed-wyte,  s.  [A.3, 
cdwit;  0.  H.  Ger.  itawiz;  Goth,  idweit.]  Dis- 
grace, shame,  reproach. 

"  So  offte  to  make  me  edwyte." 

Bymns  to  the  Virgin,  p.  124. 

*  ed-wite,  *  ead-wi-ten,  *  ed-wyte,  v.t, 
[A.S.  edwitan';  Goth,  idweitjan.]    [Twrr.] 

1.  To  charge. 

"He  Tpheidith  ether  edwiteth  to  vb  the  synnes  of 
la.vre.''—Wyclife  :  (Wisdom  li.  12. 

2.  To  abuse,  to  upbraid. 

"  Hifl  wif  pan  edwyte  him  the."    Piers  Plowman,  3,218. 

*  ed-wi-ting,  ""  ed-wi-tyng,  s.    [Edwite.] 

An  upbraiding,  an  abusing. 

"  Aschamed  of  edvfiting  is  doon  to  him."— Wydiffie  : 
Wisdom  xviii.  16.  ^ 

-ee,  suff.  [Fr.  6  or  ie,  from  Lat.  -atus,  the  ter- 
mination of  the  pa.  par.  of  the  first  conjuga- 
tion.] An  English  suffix  used  to  denote  the 
object  of  an  action  :  as  grantee,  one  to  whom 
something  is  granted ;  payee,  one  to  whom 
something  is  paid,  &c.  It  is  the  correlative 
of  -er  (q.v.). 

ee,  s.    [Bye.]    (Scotch.) 

' '  Ay,  Tib,  that  will  be  when  the  deil's  blind,  and  his 
een  's  uo  sair  yet"— Scott :  Ouy  Mannering,  ch.  xxlL 

ee-bree,  s.    The  eyebrow. 

"  Blessings  on  that  bounie  ee-bree." 

Song,  Bavermeal  Bannock. 

ee-feast,  s. 

1.  A  rarity,  anythftig  that  excites  wonder. 


f^te,  f^t,  fare,  amidot,  what,  fSll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  p$t, 
or,  wore,  w^lf ,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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2.  A  satisfying  glance  ;  what  gratifies  one's 
curiosity. 

ee-list,  eye-last,  eye-list,  s. 

1.  A  flaw,  a  deformity,  an  eyesore. 

"  I  have  outsight,  and  inalght  and  credit, 
And  from  ony  ee'Utt  I'm  free." 

Itoss :  Helenore,  p.  14i'. 

2.  A  legal  defect,  such  as  might  invalidate 
a  deed. 

3.  An  offence,  a  cause  for  regret. 

ee-8tiok,  el-stack,  s.  Something  rare, 
singular,  or.  surprising  ;  that  which  arrests 
the  eye,  causes  it  to  stick  or  adhere  ;  oe-sticks  = 
dainties.    (Scotch.) 

*  eek,  vX    [Eke,  v.] 

*  eek,   *  eekei  adv.     [Eke,  adv.]     Also,  be- 
side, in  addition. 

"Arolte,  and  eek  the  hundred  of  hia  part, 
With  boners  red  yo  entred  right  aiioou." 

,     Chaucer:  0.  T,,  2,68*.  2,585. 

eek'-ing,  pr.  -par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Eek,  v.] 

A.  &  B*  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 

*C;  As  siibst. :  An  addition,  an  adding  to. 

"  I  dempt  there  much  to  hnve  eeked  my  store, 

But  such  eeking  hath  made  ray  heart  sore." 

Speruer:  Sheptieards  Calender  (Sept.)> 

eel,  *el,s.    [A.S.  eel ;  Sw.  BX;  Icel.  aXl;  Dan., 
Dut.,  &  Ger.  aal;  cf.  Lat.  anguilla.\ 
Zool.  i&  Ord.  Lang. : 

1.  Singular: 

,(1)  The  term  fixed  for  any  one  of  three 
British  species  of  Auguilla,  once  confounded 
together,  bnt  separated  by  Yarrell — the  Sharp- 
nosed  eel  (Anguilla  acutirostris) ;  the  Broad- 
nosed  eel  (A.  latirostris),  and  the  Snig  eel  (^4. 
medirostris).  All  these  are  popularly  called 
simply  "  the  eel."  The  first  is  the  more  com- 
mon species.  It  inhabits  streams,  lakes^&c. 
In  autumn  it  descends  to  brackish  water,  where 
it  spawns.  In  spring  it  returns  in  numbers 
ilumberless,  all  moving  in  ranks  like  soldiers 
in  an  army.  The  second  species  is  somewhat 
less  common.  Couch,  in  his  Hist.  Fishes  Brit. 
Islands  (1877),  doubts  if  the  Snig  is  a  distinct 
species.  He  adds  a  new  one,  the  Dublin  Eel 
(A.  hibernica%  and  suspects  there  is  another, 
the  Grigg  eel,  which  is  perhaps  A.  Plathecic  of 
Cuvier. 

(2)  Certain  elongate  animals,  with  no  real 
affinity  to  genuine  eels.  Tlie  eel  in  paste  is 
Anguilliila  glutinis,  and  tlie  eel  in  vinegar  is 
A.  aceti.    They  are  Nematoid  Worms. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  of  Mursenidoe  or  Anguil- 
lidse  (q.v.). 

If  (1)  Conger  eel :  [Conoer]. 

(2)  Electric  eel:  [Electric- eel]. 

(3)  Sand  eel :  [Ammodytes]. 

eel-basket,  s.    An  eel-buck  (q.v.). 

eel-buok,  s.  a  kind  of  wicker  trap  or 
basket  used  for  catching  eels.    The  mouth  is 


EEL-BUCK. 
A.  Exterior.  B.  Section  showing  interior. 

C.  The  Entrance.     D.  Eel  entering  the  Buck. 

funnel-shaped,  and  composed  of  flexible  willow 
rods,  converging  to  a  point,  so  that  the  eels 
can  easily  enter,  but  cannot  make  their  way 
out  again. 

eel-fare,  s. 

1.  The  passage  of  young  eels  up  English 
streams. 

2.  A  fry  or  brood  of  young  eels. 

eel-fishing,  s.    The  fishing  of  eels  to  be 
used  as  food.    The  eels  are  widely  distributed 


over  the  world.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
highly  valued  them  for  the  table ;  the  Egyptians 
rejected  them  as  an  article  of  food.  England, 
in  the  time  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  was  famous 
for  only  two  kinds  of  fisheries,  those  of  salmon 
and  of  eels.  At  present  the  Scotch  do  not 
care  for  them,  the  people  of  the  West  of  Eng- 
land esteem  them  but  little,  wliilst  so  many 
Londoners  prize  them  that  some  ten  millions 
are  yearly  brought  to  Billingsgate,  where 
they  fetch  about  £20,000.    (Couc/i.) 

eel-fork,  s.  A  pronged  instrument  or  fork 
for  spearing  eels. 

eel-grass,  $.  A  marine  plant,  Zostera 
marina.    (American. ) 

eel-oil,  s.  An  oil  obtained  from  eels  when 
they  are  roasted.  It  is  used  to  lubricate  stiff 
joints,  and  to  preserve  steel  from  rusting. 

eel-pie,  s.    A  pie  made  of  eels. 

eel-pout,  s. 

IdUhy.  :  Two  fishes— (1)  the  Burbolt  or 
Burbot  (Lota  vulgaris),  (2)  the  Viviparous 
Blenny  (Zoarces  viviparus). 

eel-shaped,  a.  Like  an  eel  in  shape ; 
long  and  thin. 

eel'-pot,  a.  [Eng.  eel,  and  pot.]  An  eel-buck 
(q.v.). 

eel'-sluln,  s.  [Eng.  eel,  and  skin.]  The  skin 
of  an  eel. 

eel '-spear,  s.  [Eng.  eel,  and  spear.]  A 
pronged  instrument  used  for  catching  eels  ; 
an  eel-fork. 

e'en  (1),  e'en-in,  s.  [Evening.]  Even,  even- 
ing.    (Scotch.) 

"  This  houi"  ou  e'enin's  edge  I  take." 

Bunu :  Epistie  to  L.  Lapraik. 

*  een  (2),  s.  pi     [Eye.]    Eyes. 

e'en,  adv.  [Even,  adv.]  A  contraction  for 
even,  frequently  used  in  poetry. 

e'er,  adv.  [Ever].  A  contraction  for  ever 
(q.v.). 

eer'-ie,  a.  [A.S.  earg,  earh  =  timid.]  Fright- 
ened, dreading  spirits.    (Scotch.) 

"  Aft  yout  the  dyke  flhe'a  heai-d  you  buinraiu', 
Wi'  eerie  drone." 

Bums:  Addresn  to  the  Deil. 

eer'-i-neCMS,  s.  [Eng.  eerie ;  -ness.]  A  super- 
stitious dread  of  spirits  ;  timidity. 

*  ee'-BOme,  a.  [Eng.  ee  =  eye  ;  suflT.  -some.] 
Attractive  to  or  fixing  the  eye,  pleasing  or 
gratifying  to  look  at. 

"Will  onybody  denj 
—Ri-g.  Dalton,  ill.  159. 

t  eest'-rice,  s.    [Btym.  doubtful.] 
Bot. :  Sal-sola  Kali.    (Turner.) 

eet-noch,  eet-nock,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  moss-grown  precipitous  rock. 

"  Among  thu  ftuld  gray  eetnodcs." — Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine, April,  1821,  p.  352. 

t  ee'-v^,  s.    [Ivy.] 

ef-,  pref.  The  form  assumed  by  the  Latin 
prefix  ex  before  words  beginning  with/. 

*  e-fen,  a.    [Even.] 

*  efennald,  «.    [Bvenold.] 

*  efenheh,  efennheh,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  ^en  = 
even  ;  heh  =  high.]    Equal  in  i-ank  or  dignity. 

"  Crint  Ifls  withth  hiss  Fader  ^ennheh." 

Ormulum,  15,720. 

efi;  s.    [Eft.] 

*  ef-fa-ble,  a.  [Lat.  effahilis,  from  effor  =  to 
spealc  out ;  e  =  ex  =  out,  and /or  =  to  speak.] 
That  may  be  uttered  or  spoken ;  utterable, 
speakable. 

"He  did,  upon  his  suggestion,  accommodate  there- 
unto his  universal  language,  to  make  his  character 
fiffable."—WaUi8 :  Defence  of  Royal  Society  (1678) 
p.  16. 

ef-fa'9e,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  effacer,  from  ef  =  Lat. 
ef  for  ex  =  out,  and  Fr.  face  =  a  face.] 

A,  IVaTisitive : 

1.  To  destroy,  as  a  figure  or  marks  on  the 
surface  of  anj^hing,  so  as  to  render  them  in- 
visible or  indistinguishable. 

"  So  coin  grows  smooth,  in  traffic  current  T>a83ed 
Till  CsBsar's  image  is  effiiced  at  last" 

Coioper :  Progress  of  Error,  279,  280 


•  2.  To  erase,  to  strike  or  blot  out. 

"  It  was  ordered  that  his  name  should  bo  «^axed  out 
of  all  publick  registers."— -4 (Wjaora  .-  On  Italy. 

3.  To  blot  out,  to  remove,  to  do  away  with, 
to  wipe  out. 

"Moral  causes  noiselessly  ^aced  first  the  distinc- 
tion between  Norman  and  Saxon."— itfacawtoy ;  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  I. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  obliterate,  to  remove  all 
uigns  of  distinction. 

"Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers.  ^ 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers. 

Byron  :  Giaour. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  e/ace  and  to 
Uot  out,  see  Blot,  v. 

ef-fac'e-a~ble,  a.  [Eng.  e/ace;  -a6ie.]  That 
may  or  can  be  effaced,  blotted  out,  or  de- 
stroyed. 

ef-fa'9e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  ejface ;  -wmuJ.]  The 
act  of  effacing  ;  obliteration,  erasure. 

ef-f&5'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Efface.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  a^j. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  .  The  same  as  Effacement 
(q.v.). 

^f-fa'-r6,  effraye,  s.  [Fr.  =  scared,  fright- 
ened.] 

Her.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  an  animal 
represented  as  rearing  on  its  hind  legs,  as 
though  frightened  or  enraged. 

*  ef-fSj3'-9in-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  effasciiiatus,  pa. 
par.  of  ejfasdnor  =  to  bewitch.]  [Fascinat«.] 
To  charm,  to  bewitch,  to  fascinate. 

"The  vulgjar  already  are  so  effeminated,  as  to  begin 
to  account  their  planetary  presages  for  divine  prophe- 
cies."— Oaule:  Afag-AstronVantix,  p.  12ft. 

*  ef-fS^-^in-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat,  effascinatio, 
ft-om  effascinatus,  pa.  par.  of  effasciTior.]  The 
act  of  bewitching  or  fascinating ;  the  state 
of  being  bewitched. 

"St.  Paul  sets  down  the  lust  judgement  of  God 
against  tlie  receivei-s  of  Antichrist,  which  is  ^oidna- 
tion,  or  strong  delusion."— S/iayord.-  Learned  ZHsc. 
(1635),  p.  317. 

*  ef-fauld,  *  ef-fold,  a.  [Afold.]  Upright, 
honest. 

«  ef-fe,uld-lie,  *  ef-fold-ly.  *  ef-old-ly. 

adv.    [Eng.  efa^ild ;  -ly.]    Uprightly,  honestly. 
"  We  bind  and  oblelss  ws  effaiUdlie  and  falthfullie." 
—Acts  Charles  I.  (ed.  1814),  v.  318. 

*  ef-fec'-fuU, 

Effectual. 


[Eng.     effec(t) ;     -full,;} 


"Na  dew  and  ^ecfult  excursion." — Actt  Mary,  1555, 
1>.  496. 

Sf-fect',  s.     [O.  Fr.  effect;  Fr.  effet,  from  Lat. 
effectus  =  (s)    an    effect,    (a)    done,    effected ; 
efficio  =  to  do,  to  effect ;  ef  =  ex  =  out,  and 
fado  =  to  do  ;  Sp.  efecto ;  Ital.  effetto.  \ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  execution,  performance,  or  carrying 
out  of  anything. 

"  Thoughts  are  but  dreams,  till  their  ^ects  be  tried," 
Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  368. 

2.  That  which  is  produced  by,  or  is  the 
result  of,  an  operating  cause  or  agent ;  the 
result  or  consequence  of  the  action  of  an 
agent  upon  some  object ;  result,  consequent 
issue. 

"  That  good  ^ecta  may  spring  from  words  of  love." 
Shakeap.  :  Lear,  1 1. 

3.  Power  or  capability  of  producing  results. 

"The  institution  has  hitherto  proved  without  effect. 
and  has  neither  extinguished  crimes,  nor  lesaeneu  the 
numbers  of  cTimiD&ia."— Temple. 

4.  Completion,  perfection,  purpose  or  end 
intended. 

"  Whose  word  leaps  forth  at  once  to  Its  effect." 

Coioper  :  Task,  v.  687- 

5.  Reality,  substance,  fact ;  not  mere  appear- 
ance. 

"  [It]  is  to  him,  who  rightly  things  esteems. 
No  other  in  ^ect  than  what  it  seems." 

Denham :  Cooper's  Hill,  29,  30. 

6.  Purpose,  purport,  general  intfent,  tenor. 

"Wilt  know. 
The  ^ect  of  what  1  wrote  ?  " 

Siakesp.  :  Hamlet,  r.  2. 

7.  Aim,  intention,  purpose. 

"To  this  effect,  Achilles,  have  I  moved  you." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  i  Cressida.  iiL  3. 

8.  The  result  or  impression  caused  on,  or 
produced  in  the  mind  at  first  glance  by  ex- 
ternal objects,  as  by  a  picture,  a  landscape, 
before  the  details  are  examined.  Thus,  some 
bold  outlines  indicating  the  principal  forms, 
with  the  masses  of  light  and  shade  properly 
thrown  in,  and  the  local  colour  put  on,  are 


b6il,  b^;  p^t,  Jd^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9liln,  bengh ;  go,  gem;tliin,  tMs;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  ei^st.    ph  =  f 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhuB«   -tions.  -sious.  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bol,  deU 
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sufficient  to  produce  a  picture  which,  at  the 
first  viewj  may  appear  strikingly  'brilliant  and 
true,  although  many  of  the  details  proper  to  the 
subjectare  omitted,  or  thedrawing  not  strictly 
correct,  or  the  colouringdeficient  in  harmony. 
Effect  is  also  the  result  of  all  the  peculiar 
excellences  of  the  true  master ;  the  ensemble, 
which  is  brilliant  and  striking,  as  iu  the  works 
of  Rubens  and  Turner. 
9.  (PI.) :  Goods,  movables,  personal  estate. 

"All  the  estates  and  ^ccts,  debts,  contract^,  and 
choses  in  action  of  the  bankrupt  itre  vested  iu  the 
asfligneea."— fitocta(07i«:  Comment.,  hk.  iii.  ch.  27. 

II,  Much. :  The  amount  of  work  performed 
by  a  steam-engine  or  other  machine  ;  duty. 

^  (1)  In  effect :  In  reality,  iu  fact,  in  sub- 
stance. 

"  To  say  of  a  celebrated  piece  that  there  are  faults  in 
it.  iSj  in  effe<A,  to  say  that  the  author  of  it  is  a  man."— 

(2)  For  effect :  In  order  to  produce  an  im- 
pression ;  ostentatiously,  for  show. 

(3)  To  give  effect  to :  To  give  validity  to  ;  to 
make  valid  ;  to  carry  out  in  practice. 

(4)  Of  no  effect,  of  none  effect :  Without 
validity  or  force ;  invalid. 

"Slaking  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  through 
your  tradition,"— ^arA  vii  13. 

(5)  Without  effect :  Invalid,  without  result. 

(6)  To  no  effect :  In  vain,  resultless,  useless. 

"All  my  study  be  to  no  effect." 

Shakcip. :  Titus  Andronicw,  v.  2, 

(7)  To  take  effect :  To  operate,  to  be  effective. 

*'  Which  so  took  effect  as  I  intended." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  &  JiUwt,  v.  3. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
effect  and  consequence  :  "The  effect  and  the  con- 
sequence agree  in  expressing  that  which  follows 
anjiihing,  but  the  former  marks  what  follows 
from  a  connexion  between  the  two  objects ; 
the  consequence  is  not  thus  limited  ;  the  effect 
is  that  which  necessarily  flows  out  of  the 
cause,  between  which  the  connexion  is  so 
intimate  that  we  cannot  think  of  the  one 
without  the  other.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
causes  will  have  effects;  and  for  eveiy  effect 
there  will  be  a  cause  :  the  consequence,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  either  casual  or  natural ; 
it  is  that  on  which  we  can  calculate.  Effect 
applies  either  to  physical  or  moral  objects, 
consequence  only  to  moral  subjects.  There  are 
many  diseases  which  are  the  effects  of  mere 
intemperance  :  an  imprudent  step  in  one's 
lirst  setting  out  in  life  is  often  attended  with 
fatal  consequences.  A  mild  answer  has  the 
effect  of  turning  away  wrath :  the  loss  of 
character  is  the  general  consequence  of  an  irre- 
gular life.''    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  effects  and 
goods,  see  Goods. 

cf-fect',  v.t.    [Effect,  s.] 

1.  To  produce  as  a  cause,  consequence,  or 
result ;  to  be  the  cause  of,  to  bring  about,  to 
cause  to  be. 

"The  change  made  of  that  syrup  into  a  purple 
colour  was  effected  by  the  vinegar."— ^o^/ie ;  On 
Colours. 

2.  To  bring  to  pass,  to  accomplish,  to 
achieve,  to  attempt  successfully,  to  perform. 

"[He]  sat  down  at  last  in  despair  of  effecting ii."— 
Atterbury :  Sermons,  vol.  i.  ser.  7. 

1"  Cxabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  effect, 
to  produce,  and  to  perform:  "The  two  latter 
are  in  reality  included  in  the  former ;  wliat  is 
effected  is  both  produced  and  performed;  but 
what  is  produced  or  2^erfomied  is  not  always 
effected.  To  produce,  signifies  to  bring  some- 
thing forth  or  into  existence  ;  to  perform,,  to 
do  something  to  the  end  :  to  effect  is  to  produce 
by  perfonning  :  whatever  is  effected  is  the  con- 
sequence of  a  specific  design;  it  always  re- 
quires therefore  a  rational  agent  to  effect :  what 
is  produced  may  follow  incidentally,  or  arise 
from  the  action  of  an  irrational  agent  or  an 
inanimate  object ;  what  is  perfomml  is  done 
by  specific  efforts ;  it  is  therefore,  like  effect, 
the  consequence  of  design,  and  requires  a 
rational  agent.  Effect  respects  both  the  end 
and  the  means  by  which  it  is  brought  about ; 
produce  respects  the  end  only  ;  perform,  the 
]neans  only.  No  person  ought  to  calculate  on 
'^effecting  a  reformation  in  the  [morals  of  men, 
without  the  aid  of  religion :  changes  both  in 
individuals  and  communities  are  often  pro- 
duced by  trifles.  To  effect  is  said  of  that  which 
emanates  from  the  mind  of  the  agent  himself ; 
to  perform,  of  that  which  is  marked  out  by 
rule,  or  prescribed  by  another.  We  effect  a 
purpose ;  we  perform  a  part,  a  duty  or  office. 
A  true  Christian  is  always  happy  when  he  can 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  parties  who  are 


at  variance  ;  it  is  a  laudable  ambition  to  strive 
to  perform  one's  part  creditably  m  society." 
(Crahh  :  Eng.  Synon.) 


ef-fect'-er. 


[Effector.] 


^  ef-fect'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  effect ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  effected  ;  practicable,  possible, 
feasible. 

"That  a  pot  full  of  ashes  will  fltill  contain  as  much 
water  as  it  would  without  them,  is  nvteffectible  upon 
the  strictest  experiment." — Browne  :   Vulvar  Erroan, 

ef-fect'-ing,  pr.  pnr.,  a.,  &,  s.    [Effect,  v,] 
A.  &  B.   As2'>r.par.  dj particip.  adj.:   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  causing,  produc- 
ing, or  achieving. 

*  ef-fec'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  efectio,  from  effectus, 
pa.  par.  oSefficio=  to  effect.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  effecting,  pro- 
ducing, or  bringing  to  pass ;  production, 
execution,  completion. 

"  Attributing  the  Section  of  the  soul  unto  the  great 
God."— J7aie  .■  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  290. 

2.  Geom. :  The  construction  of  a  proposi- 
tion. ;  a  problem  deducible  from  some  general 
proposition. 

ef-fec'-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  effectivus,  from 
effectus,  pa.  par.  of  efficio ;  Fr.  effectif;  Port. 
effectivo;  Sp.  efectivo ;  Ital.  effeitivo.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  the  power  of  effecting  or  produc- 
ing as  a  result ;  efficacious,  effectual,  efficient. 
(Followed  by  of.) 


2.  Operative  ;  having  the  quality  of  pro- 
ducing effects. 

"Tlie  use  of  these  rules  is  not  at  aU  effective  upon 
erring  consciences." — Taylor :  Rule  of  Conscience, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  Efficient ;  causing  to  be  or  come  to  pass. 
"Whosoever  is  an  effective  real  cause  of  doing  his 

neighbour  wrong  is  criminal,  by  what  instrument 
soever  he  does  it," — Taylor. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  acting  or  operating ; 
efficient ;  capable  of  or  fit  for  duty  or  service. 

5.  Producing  or  followed  by  results ; 
powerful ;  as,  His  speech  was  very  effective. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Comm. :  The  same  as  Effective-money 
(q.v.). 

2.  Mil.  :  A  soldier  fit  for  duty  ;  an  efficient. 
^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  effective, 

efficient,  effectual,  and  efficacious :  "  Effective 
signifies  effecting ;  efficient  signifies  literally 
effecting;  effectual  a.\\(\.  efficacious  signify  having 
the  effect,  or  possessing  the  power  to  effect. 
The  former  two  are  used  only  in  reference  to 
physical  objects,  the  latter  two  in  regard  to 
moral  objects.  An  army  or  a  military  force 
is  effective  :  a  cause  is  efficient :  the  remedy  or 
cure  is  effectual;  the  medicine  is  efficacious. 
The  end  or  result  is  effectual,  the  means  are 
efficacious.  No  effectual  stop  can  be  put  to  the 
vices  of  the  lower  orders  while  they  have  a 
vicious  example  from  their  superiors  :  a  sea- 
sonable exercise  of  severity  on  an  offender  is 
often  very  efficacious  in  quelling  a  spirit  of 
insubordination.  When  a  thing  is  not  found 
effectual,  it  is  requisite  to  have  recourse  to 
further  measures  ;  that  which  has  been  proved 
to  be  inefficacious  should  never  be  adopted." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

effective  money,  s. 

Comm. :  A  term  used  on  the  Continent  to 
express  coin  as  distinguished  from  paper- 
money. 

ef-fect'-ive-ly,'a(ii'.    [Eng.  effective;  -ly.]    In 
an  effective  manner  ;  with  effect ;  effectually, 

powerfully,  completely. 

"This  effectively  resists  the  devil,  and  Buffers  us  to 
receive  no  hurt  from  him." — Taylor:  Holy  Living. 

ef-fect'-ive-ness,  s.    [Eng.  effective;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  effective  or  effectual. 

*ef-fect'-less,  *  ef-fcct-lesse,   a.     [Eng. 

effect;  -less.]  Without  effect  or  result;  use- 
less, vain,  impotent. 

"  I'll  chop  off  ray  hands  ; 
In  bootless  prayer  have  they  been  held  up. 
And  they  have  served  me  to  effectless  use." 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Androtiiinu,  iii.  1. 

ef-fect'-6r,  s.     [Lat.,  from  effectus,  pa.  par  of 

efficio.]  One  who  produces  any  effect;  a 
maker,  a  creator,  a  cause. 

"We  commemorate  the  creation,  and  pay  worship 
to  that  inhnite  Being  who  was  the  effector  of  it."— 
Berliam. 


ef-fec'-tu-al,  a.  [Lat.  effect(us)  =  an  ehecx, 
and  Eng"  atlj.  suff.  -al.] 

1.  Productive  of  effects  ;  having  the  power 
to  produce  an  effect  or  result ;  effective,  effica- 
cious. 

"  And  all  the  hills  were  glad  to  bear__ 
Their  part  in  this  effectual  prayer. 
Wordsworth :    White  Doe  of  liyUtone,  viu 

2.  Carrying  out,  performing,  or  achieving 
results. 

"  Son  of  my  bosom,  Son  who  art  alone  __ 

My  word,  my  wisdom,  and  effectual  might. 

Milton :  P.  L.,  ill.  169,  170. 

*  3.  Expressive  of  facts ;  full  of  import ; 
grave,  decisive. 

"  Reprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can  ; 
Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectual." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  il  L 

^  For  the  difference  between,  eff^iual  and 
effective,  see  Effective. 

effectual  adjudication,  5. 

Scots  Law :  A  form  of  action  by  which  real 
property  is  attached  by  a  creditor. 

effectual  (sailing,  s. 

Theol.  :  For  definition  see  extract. 

"  Effectual  calling  is  the  work  of  God's  Spirit  where- 
by, convincing  us  of  our  sin  and  misery,  enlightening! 
our  minds  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  renewiiit^ 
our  wills,  he  doth  persuade  and  enable  us  to  embrace 
Jesus  Christ,  freely  offered  to  us  in  the  Gospel"— 
S/iorter  Catechism,  Q.  31. 

ef-fec'-tu-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  effectual;  -ly.J 
In  an  ertectual  manner  ;  with  effect ;  effect- 
ively :  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  effect  or 
result;  completely,  thoroughly. 

*'  The  executive  power  and  the  legislative  power  had 
ao  effectually  impeded  each  other  that  the  state  had 
been  of  no  account  in  Euroite." — Macaulay :  Sitt.  Eng.^ 
ch.  X. 

t  ef-fec'-tu-al-ness,    *  ef-fec-tu-al- 

nesse,  s.  '["Eing.  effectual ; -ness.]  The  quality 
of  being  effectual ;  efficacy,  effectiveness. 

"  Give  such  an  omnipotent  prevalence  and  effoctunS- 
Hesse  to  his  requests." — Goodwin;  Trial  of  Faith,  §6. 

*ef-fec'-tu-ate,  v.t.  [Fr.  effectmr.]  To 
effect,  to  bring  to  pass,  to  accomplish,  to 
fulfil. 

"He  found  him  a  fit  instrument  to  effcctvxite  his 
desire.  "—Sidney. 

*  ef-fec'-tu-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  «,.,  &  a.    [Ek- 

FECTUATE.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  .  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  effecting,  accom- 
plishing, or  fulfilling  ;  effectuation. 

*  ef  -  fee  -  tU  -  a'-  tion,  s.     [Eng.  effectuat(e)  ; 

-ion.]    The' act  of  effectuating,  effecting,  or 
accomplishing. 

"The  difficulty  .  .  .  from  the  identity  of  Causation 
and  Effectuation  is  solved  on  this  theory."— iSiV  li  - 
SaTnilton. 

*  ef-fec'-tu-ous  (1),  *  ef-fec-tu-ose,  *  ef- 
fec-tU-ouse»  a.  [Lat.  effectus,  and  Eng_ 
adj.  suff.  -o^is.]    Effective,  effectual. 

"Strong  delusions  and  effectuoute  eriors."— Joy 0 r 
Expos.  of  Daniel,  ch.  xii, 

*ef-fec'-tu-o&S  (2),  it.  [Affectuous.]  Af- 
fectionate." 

"  GLf  ony  thocht  remordis  your  myndis  alsuA 
Of  the  effectuous  piete  maternale." 

Douglas  .'  Virgil,  221,  2 

*  ef-fec'-tu-ous-l3^  (1),  adv.     [Eng.  effectu- 
■    ous  (1) ;   -ly.]    Effectually,  completely,  tho- 
roughly. 

"  It  shall,  I  trust,  effectuously  prove  our  purpose." — 
Stapleton :  Fortress  of  Faith  (1565},  p.  59. 

*  ef-fec'-tu-otis-ly   (2),    *  ef-fec-tu-ous- 

lie,  adv.  '[Eng.  effectuous  (2),  -ly,  -lie.]    Af- 
fectionately. 

"The  chancellor  requeisted  his  grace  effectumtslia 
that  he  wold  be  so  good," — J'itscottie  :  Chronicle,  p.  26- 

ef-feer-ere,  s.    [Affeeror.] 

ef-feir,  s.    [Affere.] 

1.  What  is  becoming  one's  rank  or  station- 

"  To  thair  estait  doand  ^eir." 

Maitland  :  Poems,  p.  328. 

2.  A  property,  a  quality. 

"  Discryving  all  thair  fossiouns  and  effeirs." 

Dunbar :  Bannatync  Poems,  p.  5. 

3.  Warlike  guise. 

"  Arrayed  in  effeir  of  war,  as  was  the  ancient  custom 

of  Scotland  on  these  occasions."- iScoM  .■  Waverley, 
ch.  Ixx. 

ef-feir  (1),  *ef-fere  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Effeir,  s*] 
A.  Trans. :  To  become,  to  fit,  to  suit. 
"  He  cheist  a  flaue  as  did  effeir  him." 

Christ's  Kirk.  st.  viii. 


^te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  piit, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce  =  e.     ey  =  a.    ciu  =  kw. 


efTeir— efiagiate 
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S,  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  be  becoming,  fit,  or  suitable. 

"8wa  all  Ilia  fulsome  from  thereto  effevn."—Pol- 
wart :  WaUon's  Collection,  iil.  24. 

2.  To  be  proportional. 

"  The  said  sum  ^eiring  to  the  rate  and  quantity  of 
the  Baid  aiiuual  reut  op  Imrdea."— SjuaMMiff,  i.  205, 

II.  Scots  Law :  To  correspond,  to  be  suit- 
able, to  belong. 

"  In  forms  as  ^eirs  taeauB  such  fonn  as  in  law  be- 
Jougs  to  the  i3ims-"~BeU :  Scots  Law  Dictionary. 

*ef-feir  (2),  *  ef-fere-(2),  v.t.  &  i.    [Affear.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  frighten,  to  affright. 

"Na  wound  nor  wappin  mycht  hym  anya  effern," 
JJouglaa  :  Virgil,  3B7,  20. 

2.  To  fear,  to  be  afraid  of. 

"  Effcir  ye  not  diulne  pvmitiouii?"— i^/jid«aw ;  Workt 
(1592),  p.  74. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fear,  to  be  afraid. 
"Quhair  for  e^cir  that  he  be  not  offendit." — Lynd- 

say :  Works,  p.  IM. 

*  ef-f eir-and,  a.  [Effeir,  u.]  Becoming, 
suitable,  fit,  in  proportion. 

*  ef-f eir-and-lie,  adv.     [Eng.  effeirand;  -lie 

=  -ii/.]    In  proportion. 

"To  be  punischit  ^eira7idlie"-~Acta  Mary  (1551). 
p.  4a5. 

ef-feni'-i-na~93^,  e.     [Effeminate,  a.] 

1.  The  softness,  delicacy,  and  weakness 
characteristic  of  a  woman ;  unmanly  or 
womanish  weakness  or  delicacy. 

"  But  foul  eiffeminacy  held  ino  yoked 
Horbouil  slave." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  410,  411. 

2.  Lasciviousness,  voluptuousness  ;  indul- 
gence in  womanish  pleasures. 

"So  long  as  idleness  is  quite  shut  out  from  our  lires. 
all  the  sins  of  wantoimess,  softness,  and  ^eminacy 
are  prevented." — Taylor. 

ef-fem'-i-naite,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  effemlnatus,  pa. 
par.  of  effemino  =  to  make  womanish  ;  femina 
=  a  Avonian.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Womanlike  ;  becoming  or  suitable  to 
a  woman  ;  delicate,  tender. 

"As  well  we  know  your  teiideniesa  of  heart, 
And  gentle,  kind,  cjfcminate  remorse. " 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  woman ;  woman- 
ish ;  soft  and  delicate  in  an  unmanly  degree  ; 
destitute  of  manly  qualities ;  voluptuous, 
unmanly,  weak. 

"Suoh  exhortations  made  his  heart  swell  with  emo- 
tions unknown  to  his  careless  njiAeffeminate  brother." 
—Miicaulay :  Hist,  i'jiff.,  ch.  iv. 

*  3.  Fickle,  capricious. 

"  He  was  to  imagine  me  his  love,  hia  mistress,  and  I 
set  him  every  day  to  woo  rae  ;  at  which  time  would  I 

frieve,  be  effeyninate,  changeable."— iWiofceM).;  As  You 
ike  It,  iii.  2. 

t  i.  Weak,  spiritless;  as,  an  effeminate -pQaiCe. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  effeminate,  weak,  \\n- 
manly  person ;  a  milksop. 

"With  a  Just  disdain 
Frown  at  cffeminaies,  whose  very  looks 
Reflect  disnouour  on  the  land  I  love," 

Coutper:  Task,  ii.  221-23. 

ef-fem'-i-nate,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Effeminate,  a.] 
A.  Trans. :  To  make  effeminate,  weak,  or 
unmanly;  to  unman,  to  make  soft, 

"  When  one  is  sure  it  will  not  corrupt  or  geminate 
children's  minds.  I  th  ink  all  things  should  be  contrived 
to  their  satisfaction."— iocitc. 
*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  effeminate,   wo- 
manish, or  weak;  to  be  unmanned;  to  lose 
spirit  or  manliness. 

"  In  slothful  peace  both  courage  will  effeminate,  and 
manners  corrupt."— Po/jc. 

^-fem'-i-nate-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  effeminate  .--ly.] 
1.  In  an  effeminate,  womanish,  or  unmanly 
manner ;  weakly,  softly  ;  like  a  woman. 

''Champions  in  philosophy,  law,  and  history,  are 
not  wanting  to  answer  or  confute  opposers ;  and  some 
of  them,  to  say  trutli,  have  not  undertook  the  cause 
effeminately.    —  Whitlock:    Manners   of  the   English 

*  2.  By  womanish  arts. 

"  What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defence. 
And  at  another  to  let  in  tlie  foe, 
^effeminately  vanquished?" 

Milton :  Samson  Agonistes,  500-62. 

ef-fem'-i-nate-ness,  *.      [Eng.  effeminate; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  effeminate  ; 
■weakness,  unmanly  softness,  effeminacy. 

'-In  France  tliey  sent  a  distaff  and  a  spindle  to  all 
thoseable  men  that  went  not  with  them,  as  upbraiding 
tooir  <iffemi7iateness."~I'uller :  Holy  War,  p.  78. 


2.  Voluptuousness,  lasciviousness,   dissipa- 
tion. 

"Gluttony,  intemperance,  effeminatenest,"— Boyle: 
Works,  ii.  4a9. 
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ef-fem-i£-nat-lng,  x>r.  par. 

FEMINATE,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  effeminate  ; 
the  state  of  becoming  effeminate ;  effemination. 

"*  ef-fem-i-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  effemin/itio.] 
Tlie  state  of  being  effeminate  ;  effeminateness  ; 
unmanly  or  womanish  weakness  ;  effeminacy. 
"  Vices  the  hare  figured  ;  not  only  feneration,  or 
usury,  from  its  fecuniDty  and  superfetatiou,  but  dege- 
neroxia  effemination."— ^rovme:  Vulgar  Erroars,  bk. 
viiL,  ch.  xvii. 

*  ef-fem'-i-mze,  v.t.     [Lat.  e/cmi?i(o);  Eng. 

suff.  -Ize.]    To  make  or  render  effeminate. 

"  Brave  knights  feminized  by  sloth." 

S^vcster  :  Da  Bartojs,  v,  45, 3. 

ef-fen'-dl,  s.  [Turkish.]  Master,  used  as  a 
title  of  I'espect. 

ef -fer-ent,  a.  [Lat.  efferens,  pr.  par.  of  effero 
=  to  tear  or  carry  out :  ef  =  ex=  out,  and 
fero  =to  bear.] 

Physiol. :  Conveying  outwards  ;  discharging. 

"  A  small  artery,  afferent  vessel,  may  be  seen  to 

enter  the  tuft,  and  a  minute  venous  radicle,  Cerent 

vessel  to  emerge  from  it  in  close  proximity  to  the 

artery."— 7'0(id  &  Bowman :  Physiol.  Anat.,  ii,  487. 

*  ef-fer-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  efferus  =  excessively 
wild  :  ef=  ex  =  out  (intens.),  and/enw  =  wild.] 
Exceedingly  wild,  fierce,  or  savage. 

"From  the  teeth  of  that  effcrous  beast,  from  the 
tusk  of  the  wild  boar,  0  Thou,  that  art  tlie  root  and 
generation  of  Itavid,  preserve  our  root  and  all  his 
generation. "—Bishop  King  :  Vine  Palatine  (1614),  p.  34. 

ef-fer-ves'^e,  v.i.  [Lat.  effervesco,  from  ef  = 
ex  =  out,  and  fervesco  =  to  begin  to  boil ;  freq. 
of /erweo  =  to  be  hot,  to  glow.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  beor  become  inastateof  natural 
ebullition  ;  to  bubble  and  hiss  as  fermenting 
liquors  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  effervescence. 

"The  compound  spirit  of  nitre,  put  to  oil  of  cloves, 
will  ^ervesce  even  to  a  flame." — Mead:  On  Poisons. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  worked  up  into  a  state  of 
excitement. 

ef-fer-ves'-gence,  ef-fer-ves'-9en-5y,  s. 

[Ft.,  from  Lat.  effcrvescens,  pa.  par.  of  effervesco.  ] 

1,  Lit.  :  A  state  of  natural  ebullition  ;  that 
commotion  of  a  fluid  which  takes  place  when 
some  part  of  the  mass  flies  off  in  a  gaseous 
form,  producing  innumerable  small  bubbles. 

2,  Fig. :  Strong  excitement ;  a  heated  state 
of  the  feelings;  ebullition  of  feeling. 

"  Our  mercurial  kinsmen's  political  ^ervescence 
and  exuberance.  "—Z)ai7y  Telegraph,  Nov.  8,  1682. 

^  Forthe  difference  between  e/cryescejiccand 
ebullition,  see  Ebullition. 

ef-fer-ves'-9exit,  o.  [Lat.  effervescens,  pr. 
par.  of  effervesce]  In  a  state  of  effervescence 
or  natural  ebullition. 

ef-fer-ves'-fi-ble,  a.  [Eng.  effervesc(e); 
■able.]  Capable  of  effervescing;  capable  of 
producing  effervescence. 

ef-fer-ves-9mg,  ^Jr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.  [Effer- 
vesce.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Effervescence 

ef-fe'te,  *  ef-foe'te,  a.  [Lat.  effetns,  effcetus  = 
weakened  by  bearing  young  :  ef=  ex  =  out, 
and  fetus,  fatus  =  that  has  brought  forth.] 

1.  Lit. :  Barren  ;  disabled  from  generation, 
not  capable  of  beariijg  young. 

"  It  is  probable  that  females  have  in  them  the  seeds 
of  all  the  young  they  will  afterwards  bring  forth, 
■which,  all  spent  and  exhausted,  the  animal  becomes 
barren  and  ^ete."—Ray  :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

2.  Fig.  :  Worn  out  or  exhausted ;  having 
lost  all  vigour  and  efficiency, 

"AH  that  can  be  allowed  him  now,  is  to  refresh  his 


ef-fi-ca'-9ious,  a.  [Lat.  efficax  (genit.  effi- 
cacis),  from  eJ^cio= to  effect  (q.v.).]  Productive 
of  effects  or  results  ;  effectual ;  having  power 
adequate  to  the  pui'pose  or  object  intended  • 
effective.  ' 

"He  would  not.  he  said,  venture  to  affirm  that  in 
so  disastrous  an  extremity,  even  that  remedy  would 
lie  ti^cacious ;  but  he  had  no  other  remedy  to  pro- 
pose. —MacaiUny  ;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 


If  For  the  difference  between  ej^cociotts  and 
effective,  see  Effective. 
ef-f  i-ca'-9iollS-ly,    adv.      [Eng.   efficacious ; 
-ly.]     In  an  efficacious  or  effective  manner; 
effectually,  effectively, 

"If  we  find  that  any  other  body  strikes  effiaiciavtsly 
enough  upon  it,  we  cannot  doubt  but  it  will  move 
that  way  which  the  striking  body  impels  it."—lHgby  : 
On  Bodies. 

ef-fi-ca'-9ious-ne8S,  s.  [Eng.  efficacious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  efficacious ;  effec- 
tiveness, efficacy. 

*  ef-f i-ca9'-i-tjr.  *  ef-iy-cac-i-te,  .■!.   [Lat. 

efficacitas,  from  efficax  =  efficacious.]    Efficacy. 

"  The  iMwer  of  -whiche  sacramentes  is  of  suche  ^y- 

cacite  that  caunot  be  expressed."—/.  Fryth:  A  Bake, 

p.  10. 

er-fi-ca--9y,  *  ef-fy-ca-cy,  s,  [Lat.  effi- 
cacia  =  power,  from  efficax  =  efficacious,  from 
efficio  =  to  effect.]  Power  to  produce  effects 
or  results ;  capability  or  power  of  producing 
the  effect  or  object  intended. 

"The  arguments  drawn  from  the  gooduesa  of  God, 
have  a  prevailing  ejftcacy."— Rogers. 

ef-fi'-9ience  (9ience  as  shens),  ef-fi- 
9ien-9^  (9ien  as  shen),  a'.    [Lat.  efficientia, 
from  effwienSy  pr,  par  of  efftcio  =  to  effect.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  efficient  or 
causing  effects  or  results  ;  a  causing  to  be  or 
to  exist ;  effectual  agency. 

"  Gravity  does  not  proceed  from  the  efficiency  of  any 
contingent  and  unstable  agents." — Woodward. 

2.  Power  or  capability  of  producing  the 
effect  or  result  intended. 

3.  A  state  of  competent  knowledge  or  ac- 
quaintance with  any  art,  practice,  or  opera- 
tion.    [II.  2.] 

n.  7'echnically : 

1.  Mech. :  The  amount  of  useful  effect  or 
actual  work  yielded  by  a  prime  mover,  as 
compared  with  the  power  expended. 

2.  Mil. :  The  state  of  being  efficient. 
ef-fi -9ient  (9ient  as  shent),  a.  &  s.    [Lat. 

effideas,  pr.  par.  of  efficio  =  to  effect.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Causing  or  producing  effects  or  results  ; 
acting  as  the  cause  of  effects  ;  effective. 

"  An  instrumental,  not  an  efficient  cause." — Clarke  ■ 
On  this  Trinity,  pt.  ii.,  S  )3.     (Sfote.) 

2.  Having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge 
nf  or  acquaintance  with  any  art,  practice,  or 
duty  ;  competent,  capable.     [II.] 

II,  Mil. :  Applied  to  a  volunteer  who  has 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  military 
duties,  and  has  attended  a  certain  prescribed 
number  of  driUs.  A  capitation  grant  is  paid 
by  Government  for  each  efficient. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  agent  or  cause  which 
produces  or  Ciiuses  to  exist ;  a  prime  mover. 

"  Your  answering  in  the  final  cause  makes  me  believe 
you  are  at  a  loss  for  the  efficient."— Collier :  On 
Thottght. 

2.  Mil. 
efficient. 

i^  IT  For  the  difference  between  efficient  and 
effective,  see  Effective. 

ef-fi -9ient-l3^  (9ient  as  shent),  adv.  [Eng. 
efficient;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  efficient  manner ;  with  effect, 
effectively  ;  as  the  effective  cause. 

"Logical  or  consequential  necessity  is,  when  a  thing 
does  not  q^cicntly  cause  an  event,  but  yet  by  certain 
infallible  consequences  does  infer  it."— South:  Sermons, 
jii.  897. 

2.  In  a  competent,  able  manner ;  with 
efficiency ;  ably. 

*  ef-fier9e,  v.t.  [Lat.  ef=  ex  =  out  (intens.), 
and  Eng.  fierce  (q.v.).]  To  make  tierce, 
furious,  or  savage. 

"  With  fell  woodness  he  effierced  was." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  21. 

*  ef-fxg'-i-al,  a.  [Eng.  effigy;  -al]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  effigy. 

"  The  three  volumes  contain  chiefiy  ^gial  cuts  and 
monumental  figures  and  inscriptions."— CriiicoiJfae. 
of  Pamphlets  {1715),  ji.  6. 

^"  ef-fig'-i-ate,  v.t.  [Lat,  effigiatus,  pa,  par.  or 
effigio  =  to  fonn,  to  fashion,  from  effigies  =  a 
likeness,  an  effigy  (q.v.).]  To  form,  fashion, 
adapt,  conform. 

"  He  must  ejflgiate  and  conform  himself  to  those 
circumstances  of  living  and  discourse."— 5p.  J.  Taylor  ■ 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  25. 


■  A  volunteer  who  has  made  himself 


bSil.  btfS-;  poiit.  j<J^l;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  911m.  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon    exist 
I        -cian.  -tian  =  shaji.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tjcu,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c^  =  beC del. 
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effigiating—  efirayed 


ef-fig'-i-at-ing,  pr.  j>ar.,  «.,  &  s.     [Ef- 

FIGIATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  forming,  fashion- 
ing, or  adapting;  effigiation. 

*  ef-f ig-i-a'-tion,  s.  [Bug.  effigiat(e);  -ion.] 
The  act  of  forming  or  fashioning  a  resemblance 

of  persons  or  things. 

^f'-fig-y,  *  ef-f if-i-e^,  s.  [Lat.  effigies, 
from  ejjingo  =  to  fashion  out :  ef=  ex  =  out, 
and  Jingo  =  to  fashion ;  Fr.  &  Ital.  effigie ; 
Sp.  ejigie.] 

1.  The  literal  representation  or  image  of  a 
person.  Although  the  word  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  portrait  it  is  not  synonymous 
with  it,  but  conveys  an  idea  of  a  more  exact 
imitation,  a  more  stiiking  and  authentic  re- 
semblance, such  as  we  meet  with  in  wax 
figures.  The  ordinary  application  of  tliia 
word  is  to  the  sculptured  figures  or  sepul- 
chral monuments. 

"  Ab  mine  eye  doth  bia  ejjiffies  wltneaae 
Moat  truly  limne;!." 

Shakesp.  :  As  You,  Like  It,  ii  7. 

2.  The  print  or  impression  on  coins  and 
medals  representing  the  head  of  the  prince  by 
whom  they  are  issued. 

"This  Bum  James  offered  to  pay^,  not  in  the  brass 
which  bore  hia  own  own  effigy,  bat  in  French  gold."— 
Macaulay :  Bist.  Eng.,  cb.  xr. 

*  3.  An  exact  representation,  image,  or 
copy. 

"  We  behold  the  snecies  of  eloquence  In  our  minds, 
the  e£igie&  or  actual  Im^e  of  which  we  seek  in  the 
organs  of  oui-  hea>ring."— .firytfoji  .■  D^freinoy  (Fref.). 

^  To  burn  or  hang  in  effigy:  To  burn  or 
hang  an  effigy  or  representation  of  any  person, 
In  order  to  show  popular  hatred,  disUke,  or 
contempt. 

* ef-flS.g'-i-tate,  v.t  [Lat.  effiagitatits,  pa. 
par.  of  effi/igito  =  to  ask  or  demand  earnestly ; 
e/=  OP  =  out  (intens.),  and  Jiagito  =  to  de- 
mand earnestly.]  To  demand  with  earnest- 
ness or  wannth. 

^Sf-fia'te,  v.t.  [Lat.  effiatus,  pa.  par,  of  efflo 
=  to  blow  or  breathe  out ;  ef  =  ex  =  out,  and 
^=:  to  breathe.]    To  blow  out,  to  puff  up. 

"Our  common  spirits,  elated  by  every  vulgar 
breath  upon  every  act,  deify  themselves."— Sir  T. 
Herbert:  Travels,  p.  1J9. 

•  ef-fla'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  effiat(e);  -ion.]  The 
act  of  breathing  or  blowing  out ;  a  breath,  a 
puff. 

"  A  soft  efflation  of  celestial  fire 
Game,  uke  a  rushing  breeze,  and  shook  the  lyre." 
Pamell :  Gift  of  Poetry. 

eflQeurage  (as  e-fle-razh'),  s.  [Fr.]  The 
gentle  superficial  rubbing  of  a  part  affected 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Sf-fld-res'9e,  v.i.  [Lat.  effioresco  =  to  begin 
to  blossom,  incept,  from  effioreo=to  blossom, 
to  bloom :  ef  =  ex  =  out,  and  Jloreo  =  to 
bloom.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  burst  into  bloom,  to 
blossom. 

"The  Italian  [Gothic  architecture]  effloresced  .  .  . 
into  the  meaningless  omameDtatinn  of  the  Certosa  of 
Pavia,  and  the  cathedral  of  Como." — Jiuskin. 

TL  Chemical : 

1.  To  change  over  the  surface  or  throughout 
to  a  whitish,  mealy,  or  crystalline  powder, 
from  a  gradual  decomposition  on  simple  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 

"  Those  salts  whose  cryatala  effloresce  belong  to  the 
class  which  is  most  soluble." — Fourcroy. 

2.  To  become  covered  with  a  whitish  crust 
or  light  crystallization,  from  a  slow  chemical 
change  between  some  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  matter  covered,  and  an  acid  proceeding 
commonly  from  an  external  source. 

"  The  walla  of  limestone  cavema  sometimes  eJBoresce 
with  nitrate  of  lime  in  coudequence  of  the  action  of 
niteic  acid  formed  in  the  atmosphere,"— i?a7ia, 

5f-fl6-res'-5en9e,  "^  ef-fl6-res'-9en-9^,  s. 

[Fr.  effioresceTice,  from  Lat.  efflorescentia,  from 
effiorescens,  pr.  par.  of  effioresco.] 

I.  OrdiTW/ry  Language : 

1 .  The  production  of  flowers. 

"Where  there  is  less  heat,  there  the  spirit  of  the 

Elaut  is  digested,  and  severed  from  the  grosser  Juice 
1  efflorescence." — Bacon. 

2-  An  excrescence  in  the  form  of  flowers. 

*'  Two  white  sparry  incrustations,  with  efflorescencics 
in  form  of  shrubs,  formed  by  the  trickling  of  water," — 
Woodward :  On  Fossils. 

3.  A  springing,  budding,  or  bursting  forth. 

"There  may  be  some  pure  efflorescences  of  balmy 
matter." — Glanvill:  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ch.  xiv. 


II.  Technically  : 

1.  Bot. :  The  time  of  flowering;  the  season 
when  a  plant  shows  its  blossoms. 

2.  diemistry  : 

(1)  The  loss  of  the  water  of  crystallization. 
Thus,  crystals  of  neutral  carbonate  of  sodium, 
NaaCOg'lOHgO,  exposed  to  dry  air  lose  their 
water  of  crystallization  and  crumble  to  a  white 
powder.  Crystals  of  alum  also  effloresce  in 
dry  air, 

(2)  The  formation  of  loose  fine  ci-ystals  on 
the  surface  of  a  parous  substance.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  is  carried  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion to  the  surface  of  the  substance,  where  it 
evaporates  and  leaves  the  crystals  ;  as  the 
formation  of  deposits  of  potassium  nitrate  on 
nitre-beds,  of  sodium  salts  on  old  walls,  and 
ferrous  sulphate  on  iron  pyrites ;  the  last  is 
fonned  by  the  action  of  damp  air  on  the 
sulphides. 

"  Besprinkled  with  a  somewhat  whitish  saline  efflo- 
rescence."— Boyle:  Works,  v.  &2B. 

3.  Med. :  An  eruption,  a  redness  of  the 
skin,  as  in  measles,  &c. 

"Somen  and  other  animals  receive  different  tinc- 
tures from  constitutional  and  complexional  efflores- 
cencet.''—Broione:  Vulgar  Erroivrs,  bk.  vL,  oh,  xii. 

ef-flo-res'-9ent,  «..    [Lat.  effiorescens,  pr.  par. 
of  effi/>resco'] 

1.  Bot. :  Commencing  to  flower. 

2.  Chern.,  Min.,  d;c. : 

(1)  Forming  into  white  threads  or  powder  ; 
becoming  covered  with  efflorescence. 


(2)  Liable  to  efflorescence  :  as,  an  effi/yrescent 
salt. 

er--flu-en9e,  *  ef -fl<i-en-9^,  s.  [Fr.  effiu- 
ence,  from  Lat.  efflitens,  pr.  par.  of  effiiLO  =  to 
flow  out :  ef=  ex  =out,  and  ^wo  =  to  flow.] " 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  flowing  out. 

2.  That  which  flows  or  issues  from  a  body. 

"  The  inflammable  effluencies  discharged  from,  the 
bodies  collided." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  i. 

3.  An  emanation. 


ef '-flu-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  effluens,  pr.  par.  of 
effi%u>  =  to  flow  out.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Flowing  or  issuing  out ;  eman- 
ating. 

"  Thy  illustrious  head 
Such  effltient  glory  shall  around  thee  ahed." 

Cambriaga :  The  Scribleriad,  bk.  i. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  river  or  stream  which  flows 
out  of  another  river  or  stream,  or  out  of  a 
lake. 

ef-flu'-vi-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  effluvi(uin);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  given  out  in  the  form  of 
effluvia. 

"Force  it  to  spend  its  ^uviable  matter." — Boyle: 
Works,  iv.  354, 

ef-flu'-vi-al,  a.  [Eng.  effiuvi(um) ; -al]  Per- 
taining to  effluvia  ;  containing  effluvia. 

*  ef-flA'-vi-ate,  vA.  [Eng.  effiuvi^um);  -ate.] 
To  give  out  or  throw  off"  effluvia. 

" The  durableness  of  an  effluviating  -povier."— Boyle: 
W</rks,  V.  17. 

ef-fiu'-vi-um  (pi.  ef-flu'-ini-a),  s.  [Lat.  = 
a  flowing  out,  an  outlet ;  effiuo  =  to  flow  out ; 
Ital.  effitivio  ;  Fr.  effiwve.]  An  invisible  emana- 
tion ;  an  exhalation  perceivable  by  the  sense 
of  smell ;  specifically  applied  to  noxious  or 
disagreeable  exhalations. 

"  These  effluvia,  which  do  upward  tend." 

Blachmore :  Oreation,  bk,  L 

ef-flux,  s.  [Lat.  effiuxm,  pa.  par.  of  effiuo  = 
to  flow  out.] 

*  1,  The  act  of  flowing  out  or  issuing  in  a 
stream  ;  the  state  of  being  discharged  or 
emitted  in  a  stream ;  effluence,  effusion. 

"  Through  the  copious  efflux  of  matter  through  the 
orifice  of  a  deej)  ulcer,  he  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton."— 
Harvey. 

*  2,  An  outpouring,  an  effusion. 

"  By  continual  effluxes  of  those  powers  and  virtues." 
— South  :  Sermons,  vol.  viii.,  eer.  14. 

3.  A  passing  away,  expiration  ;  as,  the 
effiux  of  time. 

*  L  That  which  is  emitted  ;  an  emanation. 

"Prime  cheerer,  light ! 
Of  all  material  beings,  first  and  beat ! 
Efflux  divine  ! "         Thomson :  Summer.  90-2. 

*  ef-flux',  v.i.  [EPFLnx,  s.]  To  run  or  flow 
away,  to  pass  away,  to  expire. 

"  Five  hundred  and  some  odd  centuries  of  years  are 
effluxed  since  the  creation," — Uoyle  :  Seraphic  Love. 


-*  effluxion    (fluxion  as  fltif-shun),  s. 

[As  if  from  a  Lat.  effitMio,  from  effivxi  =  to  flow 
out;  cX. fluxion.] 

1.  The  act  of  flowing  out  or  issuing,  as  in  a 
stream  ;  efflux,  effluence,  effusion, 

"  By  effluxion  and  attraction  bodies  tendtowardfl  the 
earth."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  II,,  ch,  ii. 

2.  That  which  flows  out  or  is  emitted ;  an 
emanation. 

"  The  doctrine  of  effluxions,  their  penetrating  na- 
tures, &,c,"— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errours,  ok.  ii.,  ch.  U. 

*  ef-fo'-di-ent,  a.  [Lat.  effodiens,  pr.  par.  of 
effodio  =  to'dig  out :  ef=  ex=  out,  and  fodio 
=  to  dig.]    Digging;  accustomed  to  dig. 

ef-fo-li-a'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  e/=fia;  =  out,  and 

Eng.  foliation  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  The  depriving  a  plant  of  its  leaves. 

*  ef-f6r'9e,  v.t.  [Fr.  efforcer  =  to  endeavour,] 
[Efi'ort.] 

1.  To  force  or  break  through. 

"  Afterwardes  affraj'  with  cruell  threat 
Ere  that  we  to  efforce  it  doe  begin." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  ilL  ii.  9. 

2.  To  force,  to  ravish,  to  violate  by  force. 
"  Than  gan  her  beautie  shyne  as  brightest  Bky& 

And  burnt  his  beastly  hart  t'  fifforce  her  chaatity." 
Spenser;  F.  Q.,  I,  t£  4. 

3.  To  force,  to  constrain,  to  compel. 

"  To  have  efforst  the  love  of  that  faire  lasse." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  Ill,  xiL  43. 

4.  To  strain,  to  utter  with  effort  or  vehe- 
mence. 

"  Againe  "hz  heard  a  more  forced  voice." 

Spenser ;  F.  Q.,  IL  vUL  4. 

*ef-f6're,  2>rep.    [Afore.]    Before. 

"  The  samln  state  as  he  wes  ^ore  the  aamin." — Acts 
James  V.  (153S),  p.  336. 

*  ef-fomi\  V.t.  [Low  Lat.  efformo,  from  Lat. 
ef=  ex=  out,  and  forma  =  form,  shape.]  To 
form,  shape,  adapt,  or  fashion. 

"  Merciful  and  gracious,  thou  gavest  ua  being,  raising 
us  from  nothing,  and  forming  ns  after  thy  own 
image. " — Taylor. 

*  ef-for-ma'-tion,  s.  [L.  Lat.  efformatio, 
from  effiormo.]  The  act  of  forming,  shaping, 
fashioning,  or  adapting. 

"They  pretend  to  solve j)henomena,  and  to  give  an 
account  of  the  production  and  efformation  of  the 
universe."— .flay ;  On  the  Creation,  pt.  L 

ef'-fSrt,  s.  [Fr.,  from  efforcer,  s' efforcer  =  to 
exert  oneself,  to  endeavour.  ] 

1.  An  exertion  of  strength  or  power,  phy- 
sicjQ  or  mental ;  a  strain,  a  straining,  a  stren- 
uous exertion  or  endeavour. 

"  If  after  having  gained  victories,  we  had  made  the 
same  efforts  as  if  we  had  lost  them,  France  could  not 
have  withstood  na." — Add/Uon :  On  the  State  of  the 
War. 

2.  Something  done  by  exertion,  esp.  a 
literary  or  artistic  work. 

t  ef -fort-less,  a.  [Eng,  effort;  -less.]  'With- 
out an  effort ;  making  no  effort. 

"  That  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  Sibyl  died  out  in 
an    effortless    manner." — Daily    Telegraph,    Not.    13, 

1882. 

*  ef-fossion  (fossion  as  fosh'-on),  s.  [Lat. 
effossio,  from  effoss^ts,  pa.  par.  of  effodio^  to 
dig  out.]  The  act  of^  digging  up  from  the 
ground ;  exhumation. 

"  He  set  apart  annual  sums  for  the  recovery  of 
manuscripts,  the  effossion  ot  coins,  and  the  procuring 
of  mummiea." — Arbuthnot :  M.  Seriblerus,  bk.  i-, 
ch,  L 

ef-fk'S.C'-ture,  s.     [Lat.  effractura.] 

Surg. :  A  fracture  of  the  skull,  with  de- 
pression of  the  broken  bone. 

*  ef-ftrSu  -9hi§e,  v.t.  [Lat.  e/  =  &c  =  out 
(intens.),  and  Eng.  franchise  (q.v.).]  To  en- 
franchise, to  invest  with  franchises  or  privi- 
leges. 

''ef-ftra'y,  s.    [Effeay,  v.]    Fear,  terror. 

"  The  luug  saw  thaim  all  commounaly 
Off  sic  contenance,  and  sa  hardy, 
For  owt  effray  or  abaysiug."      Barbowr,  xi.  250. 

*  ef-fra'y,  v.i 

alarm. 


[Fr.  effrayer.]    To  frighten,  to 


"  Their  dam  upstart  out  of  her  den  ^ffraide, 
A]id  rushed  forth,  hurling  her  hideoua  tail' 
About  her  cursed  head."     Spetiser  :  /".  Q.,  I.  i.  16. 

'  ef-lta'y-a-ble,  *  ef-ftai-a-ble,  a.  [Fr. 
effraydbU.]'  Capable  of  producing  fright  or 
alarm  ;  frightful,  dreadful. 

"  Pestilential  symptoms  declare  nothing  a  propor- 
tiouate  efficient  ottheix ^ffraiable  nature,  but  arsenical 
fumes.  "—Harvey. 


ef-fi:a'yed, 

[Effray,  v.] 


ef-fray-it,  pa.  par.  or 


l&te,  l^t,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  tsJl,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  maxine;  go,  P^tj, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son  ;  miite,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    q.n  =  kw. 
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*ef-fra'y-ed-ly,*ef-fray-it-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
effrayed;  -ly.]  In  a  terrified  manner;  under 
the  influence  of  fear, 

"  Qulien  ScottiStaieii  had  aene  thaim  swa 
EffrayUly  fle  all  thair  way." 

Barbour :  Bruce,  xvii.  577,  580. 

*  ef-fra'y-ing,  *  ef-fra-yng,  pi\  par.,  a.,  & 
8.     [Effray,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Fear,  terror. 

"  And  quhen  the  Inglis  cumpany 
saw  on  thaim  cum  aa  sodanly 
Sik  folk,  for  owtyn  abaysjTig, 
Thay  war  atonayt  for  effrayng." 

Barbour :  Bruce,  xi,  599 

*  ef-fi:e-na -tion,  s.  [Lat.  effrenatio,  from 
ef—  ex  =  out,  and  frenum  =  a  bridle.]  Un- 
bridled impetuosity,  rashness,  or  license. 

*  ef-&ont'-ed,  a.  [Fr.  efronU.]  Shameless, 
bold-faced,  impudent. 

"  Th'  fronted  whore  prophetically  showne 
By  holy  John  in  hla  myaterioua  acroula." 

Stirling :  Doomsday,  Second  Hour. 

ef-ft:onf -er-^,  s.  [Fr.  effronterie,  from  effronte 
=  bold-faced,  shameless ;  Lat.  e/rore5=shame- 
less  ;  ef=:  ex=  out,  and  frons  —  the  counten- 
ance.] Impudence,  shamelessness ;  assurance 
or  boldness  beyond  the  bounds  of  modesty  or 
shame. 

"  The  wretched  man  behaved  with  great  ^ron(er^ 
daring  the  trial."— J/acotriaj/ ;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*.^-fIronf-u-ous-ly,  adv.  [Efpbontert.]  In 
a  shameless,  impudent  manner,  with  effronteiy 
or  boldness. 

ef-fiil'-crate,  a.  [Lat.  ef  =  ex  =  out,  and 
fulorum  =  a  prop,  a  support.] 

Bot. :  Applied  to  buds  from  under  which 
the  usual  leaf  has  fallen. 

*  ef-fiil'ge,  vA.  &  t.  '  [Lat.  effulgeo  =  to  shine 
out ;  ef  =  ex  =  out,  SLXiAfulgeo  ■=.  to  shine.] 


B.  Intrans. :  To  be  emitted  or  poured  forth  ; 
to  emanate. 


s      [Lat.  effiwis,  pa.  par.  of 


ef-fas'e,  < 

"     '  ] 


1.  Lit. :  To  shine  brightly ;  to  send  out  a 
bright  light. 

"  On  pure  Winter's  eve, 
Gradual  the  etara  effulge." 

Thompaon  :  Liberty,  v.  860,  861. 

2,  Fig.  :  To  become  famous  or  illustrious. 
"  Bright  at  hia  call  thy  Age  of  Men  ejffulged." 

Tliormon :  Summer,  1,619. 
B.  Transitive  i 

1,  To  shootout,  to  emit. 

"  Hia  eyea  bulging  a  peculiar  Are." 

Tlurmson  :  Britannia,  16L 

2,  To  exhibit  or  display  brightly. 

"  Effu^ging  forth  his  aoul 
In  every  word  and  look." 

Thompaon  :  Sickness,  bk.  li. 
ef-ftil'-gen9e,  s.     [Lat.  effvlgens,  pr.  par.  of 
effulgeo.']    A  flood  of  brightness,  splendour,  or 
lustre. 

*'  Effulgence  of  my  glory."        MUton  :  P.  L.,  vL  680. 

ef-fiil'-gent,  a.  [Lat.  effulgens,  pr.  par.  of 
effulgeo.]  Shining  brightly ;  diffusing  a  bright 
light. 

"  In  the  western  sky  the  downward  aun 
Looks  out  fulgent." 

Thomson  :  Spring.  189,  190. 

*  ef-fol'-gont-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  effulgent ;  -ly.] 
In  a  bright  manner ;  brightly,  splendidly, 
with  eff'ulgence. 

*ef-fain-^-bir-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  effum(e); 
-exility.]  The  quality  of  flying  off  or  being 
dispersed  in  fumes ;  the  quality  or  state  of 
being  volatile. 

"  They  aeem  to  define  mercury  by  volatility,  or  if  1 
may  com  auch  a  word,  ^umabiJUy."— Boyle :  Works 
I.  5i9. 

*  ef-fom'-ar-ble,  a.  [Eng.  effum^e);  -able.] 
Volatile  ;  capable  of  dispersing  in  vapours. 

'^  ef-fd'me,  v.t  {Lat.  effvmo  =  to  emit  smoke 
or  vapour ;  e/=ex  =  out,  and/wTn.tfs=3moke.] 
To  breath  or  puff  out ;  to  emit  as  a  breath  or 
vapour. 

"  I  can  make  this  dog  take  aa  many  whifis  aa  I  list 
and  he  shall  retain  or  ^ffwme  them  at  my  pleasure  "— 
B.  Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iii.  \. 

'*  ef-fimd',  v.t.     [Lat.  effundo ;  ef  =  ex  =  out, 

and /undo  =  to  pour.]    To  pour  out,  to  shed. 

"After  tbls  went  forth  the  aeconde  angel  of  the 

seconde  aeal-openiuge,  effundinge  hla  vial  upoh  the 

sea." — Bale  :  On  the  Revel.  (1550),  p.  ii.  sign.  i.  ij,  b. 

*  ef-fu^'e,  V.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  effusus,  pa.  par.  of 
effundo  =  to  pour  out.  ] 
A.  Trans. :  To  pour  out,  to  emit,  to  diffuse. 

**  Te  that  keep  watch  in  heaven,  as  earth  asleep 
ITnconacions  lies,  ^use  your  mildest  beams." 

Tluimson:  Hymn. 


*  L  Ordinary  Langvage  . 

1.  Profuse  ;  poured  out  or  emitted  freely. 

"  'Tis  pride,  or  emptiness  applies  the  straw 
That  ticklea  little  mtnds  to  mirth  effuse." 

Young :  Night  Thougltts,  viL  764,  755. 

2.  Dissipated,  extravagant. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Applied  to  an  inflorescence,  or  to  a 
kind  of  panicle  with  a  very  loose  one-sided 
arrangement. 

2.  Conchol. :  Applied  to  shells  where  the 
aperture  is  not  whole  behind,  but  the  lips  are 
separated  by  a  gap  or  groove. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  Effusion,  outpouring,  shed- 
ding, waste. 

"  The  air  hath  gc^  into  my  deadly  wounds, 
And  much  effuse  of  blood  doth  make  rae  faint." 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VL,  iL  6. 

*  ef-fa^'-ing»  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.     [Effuse,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Effusion  (q.v.). 

ef-fu'-^lon,  *  ef-fu-syon,  s.    [Lat.  effusio  - 
a  pouring  out,  from  effusus,  pa.  par.  of  effundo.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  pouring  out. 

"  Our  blessed  Lord  commanded  the  representation 
of  hia  death,  and  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  should  be  made 
by  breaking  bread  and  effusion  of  wine."— rayior  ; 
Worthy  Communicant 

(2)  That  which  is  poured  out. 

"  Purge  me  with  the  blood  of  my  Bedeemer,  and  I 
ahall  be  clean ;  wash  me  with  that  precious  fusion, 
and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  saovf.  —King  Charles: 
Eikon  BasUike. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  shedding,  as  of  blood. 

"  stop  effusion  of  our  Christian  blood. 
And  'atabliah  quietness." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  v.  1. 

■*  (2)  A  pouring  out  or  bestowing  freely. 

"Such  great  force  the  gospel  of  Christ  had  then 
upon  mens  aoulfl,  melting  them  Into  that  liberal  effu- 
sion  ot  all  that  they  had." — Hanrntond:  On  Fii/nda- 
mentals. 

(3)  The  act  of  pouring  out  or  uttering  words  ; 
utterance. 

"  Endleaa  and  aenseless  effusions  of  indigested  prayers, 
oftentimes  disgrace,  in  the  moat  unaufferable  manner, 
the  worthieat  part  of  Chriatiau  duty  towarda  God."— 
Hooker. 

(4)  Words  or  sentiments  uttered  ;  utter- 
ances.   (Generally  in  contempt.) 

"  The  light  QlTusions  of  a  heedleaa  boy." 

Byron :  Reply  to  some  Elegant  Verses. 

II.  Patlwlogy  : 

1.  The  escape  of  any  fluid  out  of  the  vessel 
containing  it  into  another  part. 

2,  The  secretion  of  fluid  from  the  vessels, 
as  of  lymph  or  serum,  on  different  surfaces. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  effusion 
and  eja,culation :  "  Effusion  signifies  the  thing 
poured  out,  and  ejaculation  the  thing  ejacu- 
lated or  thrown  out,  both  signifying  a  species 
"of  verbal  expression;  the  former  either  by 
utterance  or  in  writing ;  the  latter  only  by 
utterance.  Tlie  effvsio>i  is  not  so  vehement  or 
sudden  as  the  ejaculation ;  the  ejaculation  is 
not  so  ample  or  diffuse  as  the  effusion ;  the 
effusion  is  seldom  taken  in  a  good  sense  ;  the 
ejaculation  rarely  otherwise.  The  effusion  com- 
monly flows  from  a  heated  imagination  uncor- 
rected by  the  judgment :  it  is  therefore  in 
general  not  only  incoherent,  but  extravagant 
and  senseless  ;  the  ejaculation  is  produced  by 
the  warmth  of  the  moment,  but  never  without 
reference  to  some  particular  circumstance. 
Enthusiasts  are  full  of  extravagant  effusicns  ; 
contrite  sinners  will  often  express  their  penil 
tence  in  pious  ejaculations."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

IT  Effusion  of  gases :  The  passage  of  gases 
into  a  vacuum,  through  a  minute  aperture 
not  much  more  or  less  than  0'013  millimeter 
in  diameter,  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal  or  of 
glass.    (Ganot.) 

ef-fu'-sive,  a.    [As  if  from  a  Lat.  eff-usivus, 
from  effusus,  pa.  par.  of  effundo.] 
1.  Pouring  out  freely  or  widely. 

■■^e  North-east  spends  ita  rage:  th'  effusive  South 
Warms  the  wide  air." 


Thomson ;  Spring.  144,  145. 


2.  Spread  widely. 

"  The  walla,  the  floor, 
"Wash'd  with  th'  effusive  wave  are  purged  of  gora' 
Pope :  Vomer's  Odyssey,  xxii.  479,  480. 

3-  Profuse,  free. 

ef-fu'-sive-ly,' a£?v.    [Eng.  effusive;  -ly.]    In 
an  effusive  manner,  widely,  profusely. 

ef-fu'-sive-ness,  s.    [Eng.  effusive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  efi'usive. 

e-flect'-ed,  a.     [Lat.  e  =  out,  out  of,  and 

Jiecto  =  to  bend.]    [Deflect.] 

Entom. :  Bent  outward  suddenly. 

*ef-ne,  a.    [Even.] 

eft,  s.    [AS.  e/ete.}    A  popular  name  for  any 
newt  or  small  lizard. 

"Efts,  and  foul-winged  serpents,  bore 
The  altar's  base  obacure. 

Mickle :  Wolf  wold  and  Ulla. 

eft,  *  efte,  adv.  &  a.    [A.S.] 
A,  As  adverb : 

1.  Again,  a  second  time,  back,  in  return. 

"  And  gif  hym  ^t  and  eft  evere  at  hus  neede." 

P.  Ploioman,  p.  260. 

2.  Soon,  quickly,  soon  after. 

"  And  ^t  aryued  od  this  lood  with  fulle  grete  nauie." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  24. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Ready,  quick,  convenient. 
This  meaning  is  only  supported  by  the  quota- 
tion from  Shakespeare.  By  some  the  form 
eftest  is  supposed  to  be  an  intentional  blunder 
or  a  inisprmt  for  easiest. 

"  Yea,  marry,  that's  the  eftest  way."— Sftatesp. .'  Much 
Ado,  Iv.  2. 

*  eft-castel,  *  eft-soliip,  s.  The  stern 
or  hinder  part  of  the  ship. 

"And  to  the  goddis  maid  this  vriaoun, 
Slttand  in  tne  hie  t;ft-casteU  of  the  schlp."  ' 

Douglas  :  VirgU,  86,  7. 

*  eft-er,  *  eft-ir.  prep.    [After.]    After. 

"With  quhat  ordour  follovria  the  saxt  command 
^ter  the  atti''—Abp.  HamUtoun:  Oatechisme  il^X), 
fol.  52.  a.  .  .  '        " 

*  efter-ane,  t  eftir-ane,  a.  According 
to  one  plan  or  system. 

"  Pul  wele  I  wate  my  text  sal  mony  like, 
Syne  eftir-ane  my  toung  ia  aud  my  pen, 
Quhilk  may  suffice  ks  for  our  vulgar  men.* 

Douglas  :  VirgU,  452,  80. 

*  efter-cummare,  s.    A  successor. 

"Jamea  dulck  of  Chattellarault  proteatit  In  hia 
awne  name,  hi"  ^fter-cuin'ma/ris  &  remanent  rychtulBS 
blulde  that  m.  /  succelde  to  the  croune  of  Scotland,"— 
AcU  Mary,  1657  (1814).  p.  60^. 

*  eftlr-fallls,  s.  pi.  Apparently,  remains, 
residue  ;  perhaps  equivalent  to  proceeds,  re- 
sults. 


'  Defalkand  to  the  aald  Laurence  In  the  payment  of 
the  aaid  aoume,  alssmekle  aa  the  eftir.fallis  OX  the  tels 

of  theSachip,  callit  the  "'■■^~'--  ' '•'■  -•  --  •    ■■ 

Act.  Audit  (1488),  p.  lia. 


*  eft -soon,   ""  eft- Scons',   *  eft-sone, 

*  eft-sones»   adv.      [Eng.  eft,    and   soon..] 
Soon,  soon  after,  .shortly,  quickly. 
"  ^^''°°"^  t*ie  father  of  the  allver  flood, 
The  noble  Thames,  hia  azure  head  upraised." 
Thompson':  Eptthalamium. 

e.g.,  phr.  [Lat.  =  exempli  gratia.]  For  the  sake 
of  an  example  ;  for  instance,  for  example. 

e-g^',  exclam.  [Probably  a  corruption  of 
"by  God."]  An  exclamation  of  surprise,  ad- 
miration, or  pleasure. 

*  e'-gal,  a.     [Fr.]    Equal,  impartial,  fair. 

"  Whoae  soula  do  bear  an  egai  yoke  of  love." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice.  IIL  4. 

*e-g^'-i-tee,  *e-gal-i-ty,  «.  [Fr.  igalitS.] 
Equality. 


*e'-gal-l^,  *e-gal-y,  adv.    [Eng.  egal;  -ly.] 
Equally,  in  the  same  degree. 

e'-gal-ness,  s.     [Eng.  egal;  -n^ss.]    Equality, 
"  Such  an  egalness  hath  Nature  made 
Between  the  brethren." 

SacJcmlle  &  Norton  :  Eerrex  <fc  Porrex,  i.  2. 

e'-ger,  or  e'ar-gre  (greasger),  s.  [Eager,  s..") 
e'-ger,  e-gre,  u..    [Eager.] 

eg'-er-an,   eg-er-ane,  s.    [From  Eger  in 
Bohemia  where  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  The  name  given  by  Werner  in  1817  to 
what  is  now  called  Vesuvianite  (q.v.).  The 
British  Museum  Catalogue  makes  it  a  variety 
of  Idocrase. 

%PX"^"^'    E-ger'-i-a,    .ffi-ger-i-a,  s. 

[Lat.] 


b6il,  hSp;  poiit,  j<J^I;  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  9liin.  bengh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan. -tian  =  Shan.    -tion. -sion=shiin; -tion. -§lon  =  zhiin.    -cious, -tious. -sious  =  shus.    -We. -die.  &c.  =  bel.  d^l. 
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egerminate— egilopical 


L  Ofthejbrms  Egeria  or  ^Egeria  : 

1,  Classic  MythoJ.  :  A  nynipli  or  goddess 
who  had  a  fountain  at  Aricia.  Thither  Numa 
Pompilius,  the  second  king  of  Rome,  was 
said  to  have  repaired  to  hold  converse  with 
her,  obtaining  from  her  the  laws  which  he 
promulgated,  and  directions  for  the  worship 
of  the  gods. 

2.  Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  thirteenth 
found.  It  was  discovered  hy  De  Gasparis,  on 
Sept.  13,  1850. 

II.  0/  the  form  egeria  : 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  decapod  shoi-t-fpailed 
Crustaceans.  Egeria  indica  inhabits  the  Indian 
seas. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hydro  charidacese. 

*  e-ger'-mi-nate,  v.i.  [Lat.  egerminatus, 
pa.  par.  of  egermino :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and  ger- 
mino  =  to  sprout ;  germeii  =  a  bud,  a  sprout.] 
To  bud  or  sprout  out ;  to  germinate, 

*  e-gest',  v.t.  &,  i.  [Lat.  egesiiis,  pa.  par.  of 
egero  =  to  carry  out :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and  gero 
=  to  caiTy.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  void,  as  excrement. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  void  excrement. 

"  Divers  creatures  sleep  all  the  winter ;  as  the  hedge- 
hog, the  bat,  aud  the  bee ;  the&e  wax  fat  when  they 
sleep,  aud  egest  not."— Bacon, 

*  e-gest'-ing,  pr.  2>ar.,  a.,  &  s.     [Egest.] 

A.  &  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  snhst. :  The  same  as  Egestion  (q.v.). 

*  e-^est'-lon  (ion  as  yun),  s.  [Lat.  egestio, 
from  egestus,  pu.  par.  of  egero.}  The  act  of 
voiding  digested  matter  or  excrement. 

"The  animal  soul  or  spirits  manage  as  well  their 
spoutaiieouB  actions  as  the  natural  or  involuntary  ex- 
ertions of  digestion,  egestion,  aud  circulation," — Hale  : 
Origin  of  Mankind. 

egg.  *eg.  *egge,  *  eie,  *  ey  (pi.  "^egges. 
eggs,  *e-ire?i),  s.  [A.S.  ceg,  pi.  cegra  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  ei;  Icel.  egg;  Dan.  (eg;  Sw.  dgg ; 
Ger.  ei;  Gael,  ubh;  Ir.  ugh;  Wei.  ivy;  Lat. 
ovum  ;  Gr.  o}6v  (ooit.y] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 


2.  The  spawn  or  sperm  of  any  creature. 

"  Therefore  think  him  as  the  sei-pent's  egg. 
Which  hatch'd,  would,  as  its  kind,  grow  mischievous," 
Sliakesp. :  Julius  Cwsar,  ii.  1. 

3.  Anything  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  an 

egg  ;  anything  resembling  an  egg  in  form. 

"There  was  taken  a  great  glass-bubble  with  a  long 
"    neck,  such  as  chemists  are  wout  to  call  a  philosophical 
egg  "—Boyle. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Physiol.  <&  Comp.  Anat.  :  Every  animal 
tends  to  commence  existence  by  developing 
from  a  fecundated  egg  or  ovum,  which  exists 
'even  when  the  animal  is  viviparous,  i.e.,  bears 
its  young  alive.  In  the  human  subject,  in 
which  it  is  called  "ovum''  not  egg,  it  is  a 
minute  spherical  body  of  about  ^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  [Bgg-cell,  Ovum.]  In  general 
the  English  term  "  egg  "  is  used  only  of  those 
animals  which  do  not  produce  their  young 
alive.  All  birds  lay  eggs,  as  do  most  reptiles, 
amphibians,  and  fishes.  The  egg  of  a  bird  is 
covered  externally  with  a  calcareous  shell, 
immediately  within  which  is  a  considerable 
thickness  of  white  or  albumen,  and  within 
this  again  a  yellow  vitellus,  yolk  or  yelk,  or 
protoplasm.  '  (For  its  early  state,  see  Egg- 
cell.]  When  the  chick  is  developed,  it  is 
nourished  first  by  the  albumen  and  then  by 
the  yolk,  both  of  which  it  consumes  prior  to 
its  exit  from  the  shell.  A  bird's  egg  is  thicker 
at  one  end  than  the  other,  hence  leaves  of 
such  a  form  are  called  ovate.  The  eggs  of 
reptiles  are  comparatively  large,  and  have,  as 
a  rule,  a  shell  possessing  the  aspect  and  con- 
sistence of  parchment.  In  the  amphibians 
the  eggs  are  generally  in  floatiug  glutinous 
chain-like  masses.  The  roe  of  fishes  is  familiar 
to  all.  Of  the  invertebrate  animals,  the  in- 
sects have  the  eggs  which  have  excited  most 
interest. 

2.  Palceont. :  Fossil  eggs  have  been  found, 
it  is  reported,  in  Auvergne,  in  Madagascar,  in 
Kew  Zealand,  &c.  (MarUell :  Foss-ils  British 
Museum.) 

egg  -  and  -  anchor,  egg  -  and  -  dart, 
egg-and-tongue,  s. 

Arch.  :  The  same  as  Egg-Mouldtng  (q.v.). 


egg-apple,  s.  The  Brinjal  or  Bringall. 
The  same  as  Egg-plant  (q.v.). 

egg-assorter,  s.  A  device  by  which  eggs 
are  assorted  according  to  quality  ;  an  egg- 
detector  (q.v.). 

^  egg-bag,  s. 

Zool. :  The  ovary. 

egg-basket,  s.  One  for  standing  eggs  in 
to  boil,  and  also  to  hold  them  when  placed  on 
the  table. 

*  egg-bald,  a.     Completely  bald. 

"  I  may  give  that  egg-^ald  head. 
The  tap  that  silences." 

Tennyson  :  Harold,  v.  I. 

egg-bearer,  s. 

Bot. :  Solanum  ovigerum. 

egg-beater,  s.  A  whip  of  wires  or  a  set 
of  wire  loops  rotated  by  gear  while  plunged 
in  the  egg  contained  in  a  bowl.  Another  form 
is  a  vessel  contained  in  another,  and  a  wire- 
gauze  diaphragm  through  which  the  eggs  pass 
when  the  vessels  are  reciprocated.    (Knight.) 

egg-bird.  s. 

Ornith.  :  A  West  Indian  tern  (Hydrochelidon 
fuUgiiiosum),  the  eggs  of  which  are  collected 
for  ifuod. 


egg-boiler. 


[Ego-glass,  1.] 


*  egg-bom,  a.  Produced  or  springing 
from  au  egg ;  oviparous. 

eg^-carrier,  s.  A  means  for  holding 
eggs  m  the  proper  carrying  position  without 
jolting  against  each  other  during  transporta- 
tion. The  frames  have  cloth,  wire,  or  net 
pockets  for  the  eggs.     (Knight.) 

egg-cell,  s.  The  cell  whence  an  6gg  ulti- 
mately develops.  Haeckel  and  others  regard 
every  egg  as  originally  a  simple  cell,  and,  as 
such,  an  elementary  organism,  or  an  individual 
of  the  first  order.  In  its  earliest  stage  it  con- 
sists only  of  the  nucleus  and  protoplasm. 
The  latter  is  known  as  the  germinal  vesicle, 
the  former  as  the  vitellus  or  yelk.  Within 
the  nucleus  is  a  third  body,  called  in  ordinary 
cells  the  nucleolus,  but  in  the  egg-cell  the 
germinal  spot.  In  some  cases  there  is  also  a 
nucleolinus,  or  germinal  point,  but  these  last 
two  parts  are  of  inferior  importance.     [Egg. 3 

egg-cup,  s.  A  cup-shaped  vessel  used  to 
hold  an  egg  at  table. 

egg-detector,  s.  An  apparatus  for  show- 
ing the  quality  of  eggs.  They  are  placed  up- 
right in  the  holes  in  the  lid  of  the  dark 
chamber,  and  their  transmitted  light  observed 
upon  a  mirror ;  their  quality  is  determined  by 
their  translucency  as  evinced  by  the  relative 
transmission  of  light,  as  an  egg  becomes  more 
cloudy  and  opaque  as  it  becomes  spoiled. 

egg_flip^  s.  A  drink  compounded  of 
warmed  ale,  flavoured  with  sugar,  spice,  spirit, 
and  beaten  eggs. 

egg-glass,  s. 

1.  A  glass  for  holding  an  egg  while  eating  it. 

2.  A  sand-glass  running  about  three 
minutes,  as  a  guide  for  egg-boiling. 

egg-hatching  apparatus,  5.  An  ap- 
paratus for  the  artificial  hatching  of  eggs, 
which  has  been  practised  from  time  imme- 
morial in  Egypt.     [Incubator  ;  Calorifere.] 

egg-hot,  s.     The  same  as  Egg-Flip  (q.v.). 

egg-moulding,  a. 

Arch.  :  A  peculiar  moulding  in  which  a 
tongue  dependent  from  the  corona  alternates 


egg-nog,  s.  A  drink  compounded  very 
similarly  to  egg-flip,  of  eggs  beaten  up,  sugar, 
and  wine  or  spirits. 

egg-plant,  5. 

1.  The  Brinjal  or  Bringall,  Solanum  Melon- 
gena  or  escideiitiim. 

2.  Solanum  ovigeritm. 
egg-sauce,  s. 

Cook.  :  Sance  prepared  with  hard-boiled 
eggs,  chopped  up  fine. 

egg-shaped,  a. 

Bot.,  &c. :  Ovate,  thicker  at  the  lower  end. 

egg-shell,  s.  The  [  calcareous  envelope 
in  which  the  softer  parts  of  an  egg  are  enclosed. 

egg-sllce,  s.  A  kitchen  utensil  or  slice 
for  removing  fried  eggs  from  the  pan. 

egg-Spoon,  s.     A  small  spoon  used  for 

eating  eggs. 

egg-tongs,  s.  A  grasping  implement  for 
seizing  and  holding  an  egg. 

egg-trot,  e. 

Man. :  A  slow  jog-trot,  such  as  one  would 
adopt  if  carrying  a  basket  of  eggs. 

eggs-and-bacon,  s. 

Bot. :  Linaria  vulgaris,  (2)Lotuscomiculatu^, 
(3)  Narcissus  incomparabilis  Mcolorata.  All 
are  so  called  from  having  two  shades  of  yellow 
in  their  flowers.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

eggs-and-butter,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Linaria  vulgaris,  (2)  Ranunculus 
acris,  (3)  R.  hulbosus.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

eggs-and-collops,  ^. 

Bot.  :  Linaria  vulgaris, 

egg  (1),  v.t.  &  i.     [Egg,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cover  or  mix  with  eggs,  in  cooking. 

2.  To  pelt  with  eggs.    (Amer.) 

B.  Intrans. .-  To  collect  the  eggs  of  wild 
birds. 

egg  (2),  *eg-gen,  v.t.    [Icel.  eggja  =  to  goad, 
to  egg  on  ;  egg  =  an  edge.]    [Edge,  s.J 

1.  To  make  or  give  an  edge  to. 

2.  To  incite,  to  urge  on,  to  stimulate,  to  in- 
stigate, to  provoke  or  encourage  to  action. 

*  egge-ment,  s.   [Eng.  egg (2),  v. ;  -ment.}  The 
act  of  egging  on ;  incitement,  instigation. 

"  Soth  is  that  thurgh  womauues  eggem^nt 
Mankind  was  lorue,  aud  damned  ay  to  die." 

CTuiUcer     C.  T.,  6,2G2-S. 

[Eng.    egg;    -er.]     One  who 


egg-moulding. 

with  an  oval  boss  whose  major  diameter  is 
vertical,  like  au  egg  set  on  end. 


eg'-ger  (1),  s. 
gatliers  eggs. 

eg'-ger  (2),  s.  [Eng.  egg,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
eggs  on  or  incites  another ;  an  instigator. 

eg'-ger  (3),  eg" -gar,  s.    [Origin  unknown.] 

Entom.  :  A  name  given  to  various  British 
moths,  of  the  genera  Lasiocampa  and  Erio- 
gaster.     All  are  of  a  reddish  brown  colour. 

^  (1)  Gross  egger  :  Lasiocampa  tri/olii. 

(2)  Oak  egger :  Lasiocampa  Quercus.  It  is 
found  in  the  New  Forest  and  other  parts  of 
England,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  &c. 

(3)  Sviall  egger :  Eriogaster  lanestris. 

egger-moth,  «.    The  same  as  Egger  (3). 

eg'-ger-y,  s.  [Eng.  egg;  -en/.]  A  nest  of 
eggs ;  a  place  where  eggs  are  deposited ;  an 
eyry  or  aery. 

egg'-ing,  *  eg-ginge,  *  eg-gunge,  *  eg- 
gyng,  pr.  pen:,  a.,  &  s.     [Egg,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  instigating  or  in- 
citing ;  an  instigation,  an  incitement. 

"  Tell  nie.  how  cm-st  an  egging,  with  a  sting 
Of  luHt,  do  these  uiiwily  dances  bring." 

Cleaveland  :  Poems,  &c.,  p.  105. 

egg'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  egg,  s. ;  -ler.']  A  collector 
of  or  dealer  in  eggs  ;  an  egg-merchant. 

"The  egglers  were  husy  getting  ready  their  huge 
packing-ca'ses  for  the  road,  sorting  ducks"  eggs  from 
liens'  eggs,  and  ranging  each  kind  in  its  layer  of  straw. 
—Macmillan's  Magazine  {9,ffe%.,  1881),  p.  379. 

*  eghe,  i.    [Eye.] 

e-gi-l6p'-i-cal,  a.     [Eng.  egilop(s) ;  -ical.1 
j  1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  egilops. 

2.  Affected  with  or  suff"ering  from  egilops. 


^te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  poto 
or.  wore,  wolf,  nrork,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,   oe=e;  ey  =  a.     au  =  fc^- 
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e'-gi-ldpS,  8.      [iEciLOFS.] 

e'-gis,  s.    [iEois.] 
e-gist'-ment,  s.    [Agibtmient.] 

e-glS.n'-du-Iar,   e-gl£in'-du-ldse,  e- 

fldjl'-du-loiis,  a.    [Lat.  e  =  without,  and 
ng.  glandular,  glandulose,  glanduloiis.] 
Bot. :  Without  glands. 

eg'-lan-tine,  *  eg-len-tere,  s.  [Fr.  eglan- 
tine'; Prov.  aiglentUia ;  O.  Fr.  aiglent ; 
remotely  from  Lat.  oxuUus  =  a  prickle. 
iLittre.)] 

Bot :  (1)  Rosa  Eglanteria,  (2)  E.  riibiginoso., 
(3)  Jtubus  Eglanteria,  (4)  the  woodbine,  Lonicera 
Fericlymenum. 

*  eg-lo-tere,  s.    [Eglamtine,] 

*e'-gle,  s.    [Eagle.] 

"  e-glom'-er-ato,  v.t.  [Lat.  e=6J!=out,  and 
gloimratus,  pa.  par.  of  glomero  —  to  wind  into 
a  ball ;  glomus  —  a  ball.]  To  unwind,  as  thread 
from  a  ball. 

*eg'-ma,  s.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of  enigma 
(q.v.).  '{Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour' s  Lost,  iii.  1.) 

eg' -6,  s.     [Lat.] 

Metaph.  :  Individuality,  personality. 
"  Our  Ego  tellB  ub  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  others,  be- 
cftuae  they  are  Th,"  as  wo  aie."—IiritUh  <luarterly 
Review,  vol.  Ivii.,  p.  79,   , 

ego-altruistlc,  a.    (See  extract). 

"  We  paas  now  to  the  ego-altruistic  aenthnents.  By 
HiiB  name,  1  mean  sentiments  which,  while  implying 
self-gratlflcatton,  nlso  imply  cratiflcation  in  others." — 
il.  Spencer:  Piychology  (isair,  vol.  11.,  §  519. 

*  eg'-O-hood,  s.  [Lat.  cfiro;  Eng.  suff.  -liood.} 
Individuality,  per.sonality. 

"Whether  we  try  to  nvold  It  or  not,  we  muat  face 
this  rcftlity  some  time— tlie  reality  of  our  own  ligoUooil 
—thrvt  which  makes  us  eay  '  I,'  and  In  saying  '  I '  leiids 
to  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,"— 5W(w7t  Quarterl?/ 
lieview,  vol.  Ivil,,  p.  79. 

*  e-go'-io-al,  a.     [Lat.  ego,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 

~ical.'\    Of  or  pertaining  to  egoism. 

^g'-d-itjm,  s.    [Fr.  egoKmu,  from  Lat.  ego  =  I.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  An  excessive  or  passionate 
love  or  opinion  of  self ;  the  habit  of  referring 
«verything  to  one's  self,  and  of  judging  and 
estimating  everything  by  its  relation  to  one's 
interests  or  importance ;  egotism. 

"  With  that  union  of  Intellectual  cfiolam  and  moral 
unselflshneBS  which  Is  a  characteristic  of  hia  large  and 
liberal  nature."— ^(Aenooum,  April  29,  1883. 

2,  Philos.:  The  doctrine  of  the  egoists. 
[Idealism.] 

©g'-6-Jst,  s.     [Fr.  egoiste,  from  Lat.  ego  =  I.] 

1.  Ord.  Ijxng.  :  A  self-opinionated  person  ; 
an  egotist. 

2.  Philos.:  One  who  holds  the  opinion  that 
a  person  can  be  certain  of  nothing  but  his 
own  existence,  and  that  of  the  operations  and 
ideas  of  his  own  mind. 

''Hitherto  Des  Cai-tes  waa  uncertain  of  every  thing 
nut  his  own  existence,  and  the  existence  of  the  opera- 
tions and  ideaa  of  his  own  mind.  Some  of  hia  dia- 
oiples,  it  is  said,  remained  at  this  atage  of  his  system 
and  got  the  name  of  i:qoUtB."—Iieid :  Powers  of  the 
Human  Mind,  esaay  ii.,  en.  8. 

Sg-o-ist'-Jc,  eg-d-ist'-ic-al,a.  [Eng.  egoist: 
•ic,  -ical.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  egoism. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  addicted  to  egoism :  ego- 
tistic, self-conceited.  ^ 

3.  Pertaining  to  one's  personal  identity. 
"The  egoliticat  idealism  of  Fichte."— Sir  U'.  Jiamil. 

Og-6-ist'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  egoUtical;  -ly.] 
In  an  egoistic  manner. 

*g-g6'-i-t^,  s.  [Lat.  ego,  and  Eng.  suff.  Mu  1 
Personality,  individuality. 

'Tf  you  would  permit  me  to  use  a  school  term  I 
would  say  the  egoity  r6iuniua."—Wollaston. 

*  eg'-o-ize,  v.i,    [Egotize.] 
•^  og'-o-mi^m,  s.    [Fr.  egom 

"  That  kind  of  scepticism  calle 
On  tho  Soul  {17S1),  il.  21, 

e-go-phon'-io,  u.    [yEoopHONic] 
e-goph'-on-^,  s.    [.^gophony.] 

* eg-6-the'-ism,  s.  [Gr.  eyut  (ego^I,  e4o<; 
(tlu'os)  =  a,  god,  and  Eng.  suff,  -ism.]  The 
deification  of  self ;  the  substitution  of  self  for 
the  deity  as  an  object  of  love  and  honour. 


og'-o-mijm,  s,    [Fr.  egomisme.]    Egoism. 

"  That  kind  of  scepticiam  called  egomUm  "—Baxter  • 
On  tho  Soul  (1737),  ii.  21,  «tf«mMm,      isaxter. 


eg'-O-ti^m,  ti,  [Lat.  ego  =  l,t  connect,,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -imi.l  The  fault  or  i)ractice  of  too 
frequently  using  the  word  /  in  writing :  hen(;e 
a  too  frequent  mention  of  oneself  in  writing 
or  conversation  ;  self-gloritication,  egoism, 
self-conceit. 

"  They  branded  this  form  of  writing  with  the  name 
of  an  egotlinn."~Adduioii :  Sj/cctator,  No.  662. 

eg'-O-tist,  s.  [Lat.  ego  =  l,  t  connect.,  and 
Eng,  suff.  -ist.]  One  who  too  frequently  re- 
peats the  word  I  in  writing  or  conversation  ; 
one  who  talks  too  much  of  self  or  magnities 
his  own  achievements  or  powers  ;  an  egoist. 

"  A  tribe  of  egotists,  for  whom  I  have  always  had  a 
mortal  aversion,  are  the  authors  of  memoirs  who  are 
never  meutiuned  in  any  works  hut  their  own."— 
Addison:  Spectator,  N'o.  502. 

eg-6-txst'-5[c,  eg-o-tist'-ic-al,  «.  [Eng. 
egotist;  -ic ;  -ical.] 

1.  Given  to  egotism  ;  egoistic. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  containing  egotism  or  self- 
conceit. 

£g-6-tist'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  egotistical; 
-ly.]  In  an  egotistical  manner ;  with  self- 
conceit. 

*  eg'-O-tize,  v.i.  [Lat.  ego  =  I,  t  connect., 
and  Eng.  saff.  -ize.]  To  talk  or  write  too 
much  of  one's  self ;  to  act  with  egotism, 

O-grSn'-U-lose,   «.      [Lat,  e  =  without,  and 
Eng.  granulosa] 
Bot.:  Without  granules. 

e-gre'-gi-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  egregiu-s  =  chosen  out 
of  the  flock :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and  grex  (genit.^ 
grcgis)  =  a  flock.  Puttenham,  in  1589,  ranked' 
this  word  among  those  then  quite  recojitly  in- 
troduced into  the  language.] 

"1.  In  a  good  sense:  Extraordinary,  out  of 
the  common,  eminent,  remarkable,  exceptional. 

"  It  may  be  denied  that  bishops  were  our  fltat  reform- 
ers, for  Wlcliffe  was  before  them,  and  his  egrenioim 
labours  are  not  to  be  neglected.  "—J/ii(on.'  Animad- 
versions upon  the  liemonatrant' s  Defence. 

2.  In  a  bad  or  ironical  sense :  Remarkable, 
extraordinary,  enormous,  monstrous. 

"  All  me,  moat  credulous  fool, 
Egregious  murderer,  thief,  any  thing 
Tnat  8  due  to  all  the  villains  past,  in  being." 

Shakeap.  :  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

e-gre'-gi-oiis-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  egregious ;  -ly.] 
In  a  remarkable,  extraordinary,  uncommon, 
or  unusual  degree  or  manner ;  greatly,  enor- 
mously, shamefully.  (Used  in  a  bad  or  ironical 
sense.) 

"  Love  me,  and  reward  me, 
For  making  him  egregiously  an  ass." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  ii.  I. 

*  e-gre'-gi-ous-ness»  s.  [Eng.  egregioits; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  egregious. 

'^'  egremolne,  ''  egremounde,  s.  [Agri- 
mony.] 

e'-gress»   *  e-gresse,  s.     [Lat.  egressns  -  a 
going  out,  from  egressus,  pa.  par.  of  egredior  = 
to  go  out :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and  gradior  =  to  go  ; 
gradus  =  a  stept] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  going  out  of  any  en- 
closed or  confined  place  ;  departure. 

"  Gates  of  burning  adamant. 
Barred  over  us,  prohibit  all  egress." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  II.,  436,  407, 

2,  A  means  or  place  of  exit. 

*3.  A  coming  or  proceeding  out ;  a  flowing 
out. 

"  By  a  necessary  egress  of  nature,"— Sow^ft  .■  Serm.ons, 
vol.  viii.,  ser.  12. 

II.  Astron.  :  The  passing  of  an  inferior 
planet  ftom  the  disc  of  the  sun  in  a  transit. 

e-gresa'-lon  (ss  as  sh),  s.    [Lat.  egressio, 
from  egressus,  pa.  par.  of  egredior.  ] 
1.  The  act  of  going  out ;  departure,  egress. 
"  In  the  times  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  egression  of 
their  posterity." —  lVor6ur(tm ;  IHvine  Legation,  bk,  iv., 
ser.  3. 


2.  An  outburst,  or  outbreaking. 

"The  stopping  of  the  fliJit  egressions 
Taylor ;  Sermons,,  vol.  1.  ser.  5. 


I  of  anger,  "- 


*  e-gres'-sor,  s.     [Lat. ,  from  egressus,  pa.  par. 
of  egredior.]    One  who  goes  out. 

e'-gret,  e'-grett,  s.    [Fr.  aigrette.1 

1.  Ornith.  (of  the  foi-^n  egret) :  Various  species 
of  Heron  of  a  white  colour,  with  long  loose- 
webbed  plumes,  on  the  head  and  neck,  or  on 
the  back.  Ardea  garzetta  is  the  Little  Egret, 
and  figures  iu  the  British  fauna. 


2.  Fabrics  (of  the  form  egrett) :  Plumes  of 
feathers  or  of  ribbons,  like  the  plumes  on  the 
heads  of  egrets,  used  as  an  ornament  for  che 
headdress  of  ladies, 

*  gg'-ri-mon-y  (1),  s.     [Lat.  oigrimonia ;  from 

mger  =  sick.]  Sickness  of  the  mind,  sadness, 
sorrow. 

*  eg'-ri-mon-y  (2),  s.    [Agrimony.] 

eg'-ri-6t,  a.     [Fr.  aigre  =  sour.] 
Hortic. :  A  sour  kind  of  cherry. 
"The  coeur-cherry,  which  Incliueth  more  to  white, 
is  sweeter  than  the  red  ;  but  the  egriot  is  more  sour." 
— Bacon. 

*  e'-gri-tude,  s.    [Lat.  a-gritudo,  from  ceger  = 

sick.] 

1.  Passion,  grief,  or  sorrow  of  the  mind. 

2.  Sickness  of  the  body. 
■'  I  do  not  intendeto  write  to  the  cure  of  egritudi's 

'  "    -Elyot:  Castel  (tf  Belih. 

E-gyp'-tian,    *  E-gyp-cyane,    ^  E-gyp- 

Clen,  a.  &  s,  [Fr.  Egyjitien  ;  Lat.  Egyptius, 
from  'AiyviTTtos  (Aiguptios),  from  'AtyuTrros 
(Aiguptos)—  Egypt ;  Fr.  Egypte  ;  Lat.  Egyptiis. 
The  Greek  is  probably  an  attempt  to  represent 
the  native  name  of  the  cliief  city  of  the 
Thebaid,  Coptas,  from  Sausc.  gupta  — 'hidden, 
preserved.  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1,  Oforpertainiugto  Egypt  orthe  Egyptians. 

2.  Gipsy. 

B.  As  siibstantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Egypt. 

2,  A  gipsy  (q,  v.). 

"  Outlandish  people  calling  themselves  Egyptians, 
using  no  craft  nor  feat  of  merchandize,  who  had  come 


Egyptian  architecture,  s.  Cave  tem- 
ples are  found  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  but  the 
earliest  form  of  Egyptian  architecture  is  the 
pyramids,  which  form  a  distinct  class  by 
themselves,  and  present  no  pumts  of  resem- 
blance with  other  structures.  Their  form  is 
substantially  invariable— a  simple  mass  resting 
on  a  square,  or  sometimes  aijproxiraately 
square  base,  with  the  sides  facing,  with  sliglit 
deviations,  towards  the  cardinal  points,  and 
tapering  off  gradually  towards  the  top  to  a 
point,  or  to  a  flat  surface,  as  a  substitute  for 
this  apex.  [Pyramid.]  Egyptian  architecture, 
so  massive  and  so  sombre,  with  its  vast  aisled 
halls  without  windows,  its  close  files  of  gigantic 


EGYPTIAN   ARCHITECTURE. 
Temple  of  Apollinopolis  Magna  {modern  name,  Edoon). 

columns,  and  its  colossal  statues,  owes  many 
characteristic  forms  and  effects  to  earlier 
cavern  temples  in  Ethiopia.  One  of  the  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  the  style  is  the  pyra- 
midal character  of  the  ascending  lines  :  it  is 
observed  in  the  outline  of  the  port-al  and  the 
gigantic  pylon,  in  walls,  doorways,  pedestals, 
and  screens  :  it  pervades  tlie  wliole  system, 
and  must  have  been  occasioned  by  circum- 
stances connected  with  its  origin.  Egyptian 
architecture  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  some 
4000  years  b.c,  and  advanced  and  flourished 
under  diflerent  dynasties.  The  first  includes 
the  two  great  dynasties  of  Theban  princes  who 
governed  Egypt  during  her  "most  high  and 
palmy  state,"  wlien  Thebes  sent  fortli  her 
armies  to  distant  conquest.  In  the  second 
period  is  comprised  the  erection  of  the  Pyra- 
mids. Tlie  tliird  includes  the  reigns  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  earlier  Cresars,  under  whom 
Egyptian  architecture  flourished  in  a  second 
youth,  and  almost  attained  its  original  splen- 
dour. The  essentially  brilliant  period  of 
Egyptian  art  was  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  B.C.,    in    the  reign   of   Sesostris  or 


hSU,  h6^;  pout,  jd^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin.  beziQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^ist.     ph  =  f. 
-oian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d9L 
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Rameses,  at  Thelaes.  Tlie  monuments  of  this 
period  comprise  tlie  remains  of  Homer's  hun- 
dred-gatei-1  Thebes,  the  capital  of  ancient 
Egypt,  the  diameter  of  which  city  was  two 
geographical  miles  each  way ;  in  Upper  Egypt 
the  well-preserved  temples  in  the  islands  of 
Philsp.  and  Elephantina,  of  Syene,  Bubos,  <fec. 
The  Egyptian  temples  do  not  usually  present, 
externally,  the  appearance  of  being  columned, 
a  boundary  wall  or  peribolus  girding  the  whole 
and  preventing  the  view  of  the  interior,  ex- 
cept the  tops  of  a  lofty  avenue  of  columns, 
with  their  superimposed  terrace,  of  the  taper- 
ing obelisks  in  some  of  the  courts,  or  the 
dense  mass  of  a  structure  which  is  the  body 
of  the  temple  itself,  inclosing  the  thickly- 
columned  halls.  Boldness  and  breadth  were 
studied  in  every  part,  and  a  gloomy  grandeur 
was  studiously  secured  to  impress,  without 
doubt,  the  worshijipers  with  awe.  The  repre- 
sentations given  in  ancient  painting  show  a 
remarkable  love  of  uniformity  of  arrangement 
of  their  domestic  houses  and  gardens.  In  an 
ordinary  house  a  number  of  chambers  were 
ranged  round  a  rectangular  court.  The  larger 
mansions  sometimes  consisted  of  an  assemblage 
of  such  courts,  the  whole  occupying  a  square 
or  oblong  plot.  Sometimes  a  central  group  of 
buildings  was  surrounded  by  a  nai-row  court. 
A  spacious  area  often  extended  from  front  to 
reaij,  with  a  chief  and  side  entrances  at  either 
end  :  the  exterior  had  nothing  of  the  ponder- 
ous character  of  temple  structures,  which 
would  have  been  ill-suited  to  the  wants  and 
festivities  of  social  life.  Houses  two  and 
three  stories  high  were  common  ;  but  large 
mansions  appear  to  have  been  low  and  exten- 
sive rather  than  lofty.  The  terraced  top  was 
covered  by  an  awning  or  roof,  supported  on 
light  graceful  columns.  The  structures  were 
of  stone :  the  coverings  of  the  apertures,  as 
well  as  of  the  courts,  was  etfected  by  immense 
blocks  of  stone  laid  horizontally.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  rows  of  sculpture  painted 
in  bright  colours.  The  capitals  of  the  columns 
exhibit  an  immense  variety  ;  the  most  beau- 
tiful have  a  crater -like  form,  and  appear  like 
the  projecting  bell  of  a  flower,  with  leaves 
standing  out  from  the  surface.  The  lotus,  the 
sacred  plant,  is  frequently  typified. 

Egyptian-bean,  s.  Probably  the  fruit 
of  Nelumbium  speciosum. 

Egyptian-blue,  s.  A  pigment  of  a  bril- 
liant colour,  made  of  hydrated  protoxide  of 
copper  mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
iron. 

Egyptian-era,  a. 

Ckron. :  An  era,  commencing  like  that  of 
Nabionassar,  in  B.C.  747.  The  old  Egyptian  year 
consisted  of  365  days,  without  any  such  inter- 
calatory  period  as  our  leap  year.  By  30  b.  c. 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  which  in  747 
had  been  on  February  26,  had  moved  back- 
wards to  August  29.  The  astronomers  of 
Alexandria,  therefore,  proposed  that  five  days 
should  be  added  to  every  fourth  year.  This 
proposal  was  adopted,  the  change  commencing 
from  B.C.  25. 

Egyptian-jasper,  s. 

Mii\. :  A  variety  of  jasper  with  zones  of 
brown  and  yellow.  It  is  fotmd  iu  the  desert 
between  Cairo  and  Suez. 

Egyptian-lotus,  s. 

Bot.  :  Nymphcea  lotus. 

t  Egyptian-pebble,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Egyptian-jaspeb  (q.  v.). 

Egyptian-rose,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Scabiosa  arvensis,  (2)  S.  atropurpu- 
rea.  They  have  no  affinity  to  the  genuine 
genus  Rosa. 

Egyptian-thorn,  s. 

Bot. :  Acacia  vera. 

Egyptian-vulture,  s, 

Ornith. :  A  small  vultiu-e,  Neophron  percnop- 
terus,  found  in,  though  by  no  means  confined 
to,  Egypt.  The  Abyssinian  traveller,  Bruce, 
called  it  Pharaoh's  Hen.     [Neophron.] 

£-gyp-tol'-6-ger,  8.  [Eng.  Epyptologiy)  ; 
-ex.]    One  who  is  skilled  in  Egyptology. 

£-g^p-tO-l6g'-ic-al,  5.  [Eng.  EgyptoJogiy) ; 
-kaL]  Pertaining  to  Egyptology;  devoted  to 
the  study  of  Egyptology. 


E-gyp-tol'-O-^St.  s-  [Eng.  Egyptolog(y) ; 
-ist.]    The  same  as  Egyptologer  (q.v.). 

"  Or,  as  Bome  Egyptologists  persistent];^  read  It." — 
S,  Birch,  LL.D.,  in  Trajia.  liib.  Arch.  Soc,  ii.  1 — 3. 

E-gyp-tol'-O-gy'.  s.  [Gr.  Alyvmos  {Aiguptos) 
=  Egypt,  and  \6yo^  (logos)  ~  a  discourse.]  The 
study  of  the  antiquities  of  Egypt ;  that  branch 
of  knowledge  which  deals  with  the  antiquities, 
ancient  language,  history,  &c.,  of  Egypt. 

"  Kia  long  life  of  work  In  the  field  of  Egyptology."— 
Trans.  Bib.  Arch.  Soc,  vi.  571. 

eb,  *  ey,  i>iterj.  [A.S.  d,  ed.  ;  cf.  Dut.  he; 
Ger.  ei.]  [Ah.]  An  interjection  expressive  of 
doubt,  Inquiry,  or  surprise. 

eh'-lite,  s.     [From  Ehl  where  it  occurs.  ] 

Min.  :  A  variety  or  sub-species  of  Pseudo- 
malachite. 

ehr'-en-bcrg-ite,  s.  [Ger.  ehrenbergit,  named 
after  Christian  Godfrey  Ehrenberg,  the  cele- 
brated German  naturalist  and  microscopist.] 

Min.  ;  A  rose-red  mineral,  nearly  gelatinous 
when  fresh,  but  on  drying  becoming  fragile, 
pulverulent,  and  opaque.  It  is  akin  to 
Sphragidite.  It  occurs  in  clefts  in  trachyte, 
in  Siebeijgebirge.  (Dana.)  The  British  Museum 
Catalogue  makes  it  a  variety  of  clay. 

ehr-et'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  D.  G.  Ehret,  a 
celebrated  German  botanical  draughtsman.] 

Bot. :  The  tyr'ical  genus  of  Ehretiacese  :  they 
are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  eight  to  twenty-five 
feet  high,  with  the  flowers,  which  aregenerally 
white,  in  corymbs  or  panicles.  Some  species 
bear  eatable  drupes.  The  root  of  Ehretia 
huxifolia  is  prescribed  in  India  in  chronic 
venereal  affections.  E.  serrata,  also  from 
India,  has  a  tough,  light,  durable  wood. 

ehr-et-i-a'-^e-se,  s,  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ehreti(a), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Ehretiads.  An  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Echiales.  It  consists  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  a  harsh  pubescence. 
Leaves  simple,  alternate,  without  stipules  ; 
flowers  gyrate ;  calyx  inferior,  five-parted  ; 
corolla  monopetalous,  tubular,  with  five  seg- 
ments ;  stamens  five ;  ovary,  two  or  more 
celled  ;  fruit  drupaceous ;  seed  suspended, 
solitary  in  each  cell.  They  are  closely  akin  to 
Boraginaceae.  They  are  divided  into  two 
tribes  :  (1)  Toumefortieae,  in  which  the  leaves 
have  albumen,  and  (2)  Heliotropes,  in  which 
they  are  destitute  of  albumen.  The  Ehretiads 
are  trees  or  shrubs,  from  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispheres.  Lindley,  in  1845,  enumerated 
fourteen  genera,  and  estimated  the  known 
species  at  297. 

ebr-et'-i-3.ds,  if.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ehretia,  and 
Eng.  pi.  suff.  -ads.'l 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Ehretiaceaa  (q.v.). 

ei'-dent,  a.  [Corruption  of  ay-doing,  i.e., 
always  doing.]  Diligent,  careful,  attentive. 
{Scotch.) 

"The  curate  ia  playing  at  dicewi'  Comet  Graham. 
Be  eiderU  and  civiJ  to  tnem  baith."— ficoH;  Old  Mor- 
tality, ch.  iv. 

ei'-der,  s.  [Sw.  ejder  ;  Icel.  fidiir,  adar(fugl) ; 
Dan.  ederifugl),  edder(fngT);  Ger.  eiderQans).^ 

1.  The  same  as  eider-duck  or  any  other 
species  of  the  genus. 

"  The  flinty  couch  we  now  must  share 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

2.  The  same  as  eider-down  (q.v.). 

eider-down,  s.  The  soft  and  elastic 
down  of  the  eider-duck, 

eider-duck,  s.  Somateria  mollissiTna. 
The  lorehead  and  crown  are  blue,  the  hind 
head  nape  and  temples  green,  the  rest  of  the 
body  variegated  with  whit^,  greenish -yellow, 
b.uff,  and  black.  It  is  found  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemi- 
spheres, extending  south  to  Shetland,  Orkney, 
and  to  the  Fem  or  Fam  Islands  off  the  coast 
of  Northumberland,  where  it  breeds.  It  is 
called  also  the  St.  Cuthbert's  Duck,  the  Cuth- 
bert  or  Cutbert  Duck,  the  Great  Black  and 
White  Duck,  and  the  Colk  Winter  Duck. 

t  eider-goose,  s.  The  same  as  eider-duck. 
It  is  a  genuine  duck,  and  not  a  goose, 

ei'-do-graph,  s.  [Gr.  elfio?  (eidos)  =  form, 
appearance  ;  and  ypa<^a)  (grapho)  =  to  write, 
to  draw.]  An  instrument  for  copying  drawing, 
invented  by  Professor  Wallace.  It  consists  of  a 


central  beam  of  mahogany,  sliding  backward 
and  forward  in  a  socket  whose  axis  passes 
through  a  longitudinal  slit  in  the  beam.  Two 
equal  wheels,  one  below  each  end  of  the  beam, 
turn  on  axes  that  pass  through  pipes  fixed 
near  its  extremities,  and  a  steel  chain  passes 
over  the  wheels  as  a  band  by  which  motion 
may  be  communicated  from  one  to  the  other. 
Two  arms  slide  in  sockets  along  the  lower 
face  of  the  wheels,  just  under  their  centres, 
one  of  which  bears  at  its  extremity  a  metallic 
tracer,  having  a  handle  by  which  its  point 
may  be  carried  over  the  lines  of  any  design ; 
while  at  the  extremity  of  the  other  arm  is  a 
pencil,  fixed  in  a  metallic  tube  which  slides  in 
a  pipe  and  is  raised  by  a  string,  \\hen  required, 
the  pressure  on  the  paper  being  maintained 
by  a  weight.  The  wheels  being  equal  in  dia- 
meter, the  arms  attached  to  them,  when  once 
set  parallel  to  each  other,  will  remain  so  when 
the  wheels  are  revolved.    (Knight.) 

*  ei-do'-lon,  s.  [Gr.,  =  a  likeness,  an  image, 
and  etSos  (eidos)  =  form,  appeai-auce.]  An 
image,  likeness,  or  representation  ;  an  appari- 
tion, an  appearance, 

ei'-dd-sc6pe,  s.  [Gr.  etSog  (eidos)  =  form,  ap- 
pearance, and  (TKOTrew  (skopeo)  =  to  see,]  An 
instrument  on  the  principle  of  the  kaleido 
scope,  which  produces  an  infinite  variety  of 
geometrical  figures  by  the  independent  revolu- 
tion of  two  perforated  metallic  discs  on  their 
axes.  It  may  be  employed  in  conjunction 
with  the  magic-lantern,  when  rapidly  rotated, 
causing  flashing  rays  of  light,  forming  singular 
combinations  to  appear  upon  the  screen. 
Variously  coloured  glass  discs  may  be  used, 
producing  striking  variations  and  combina- 
tions of  colour.  (Mechanical  Magazine  (n,  s.), 
vol.  xvii.  p.  35.) 

ei-doii-ra'-ni-on,  s.  [Gr.  etfios  (eidos)  =  form, 
appearance,  and  ovpdvto?  (ov/ranios)  —  hea- 
venly ;  ovpavoi;  (ouranos)  —  the  heaven,]  A 
representation  of  the  heavens. 

*  eif-fest,  adj.  used  adv.  [Icel.  efstr  =  last.] 
Especially. 

"Helrfore  we  belief  it  to  be  worthie,  godlie  and 
meritable  to  mak  just  witueasing  to  the  weritie  : 
that  the  weritie  be  not  hide  nor  emurit  down,  that 
veritie  elffest  throw  laik  of  the  quhilk  prejudice  ma  be 
ganeiit contralr ane  innocent," — Barry:  Orkn.  (App.), 
p.  405. 

Sigh  {gh  silent),  int&rj.     [Eh.] 

Sight,  *  eighte,  *  eyght  (gh  silent),  a.  &  s. 
rA.S.  eahta;  cogn.  with  Ger.  &  Dut.  a^ht;  Icel. 
atta;  Da,  otte;  Sw.  9.tta;  Goth,  dhtau  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  dhta  ;  M.  H,  Ger.  CBhte,  dJite;  Ir.  ocht; 
Gael,  ochd ;  Wei.  wyth ;  Cornish  eath ;  Bret. 
eich,  eiz ;  Lat.  octo ;  Gr.  okto*  (okto^ ;  Sans. 
ashtan.    (Skeat.)'\ 

A.  As  adj. :  One  of  the  cardinal  numeral 
adjectives ;  twice  four. 

H.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  of  the  cardinal  numbers  equivalent 
to  twice  four. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  eight  units  :  as  8, 
or  viii. 

3.  A  curved  outline  representing  or  resem- 
bling the  figure  8. 

"  Tired  out 
With  cutting  eights  that  day  upon  the  ice 

Tennyson  :  The  Epic,  10. 

eight-day,  a.  Going  for  eight  days  :  as 
an  eight-day  clock. 

eight-foil,  s. 

Her.  :  A  grass  that  has  eight  leaves. 

eight-line,  a.  Containing,  or  of  the  depth 
of,  eight  lines. 

eight-line  pica,  s. 

Print. :  A  type  whose  face  has  eight  times 
the  depth  of  pica. 

*  eight  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eyot.]  A  small  island 
in  the  middle  of  a  river. 

"  ?0Ta6  do  alfto  plant  osiers  on  their  eight*,  like 
quicksets. ' — Evelyn. 

eigh-teen'    (gh  silent),  a.  &  a.     [A.S.  eahta^ 

tyne.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Twice  nine ;  eight  and  ten. 

"  If  men  naturally  lived  but  twenty  years,  we  ahonld 
be  ftatiefled  if  they  died  about  ekfhteen;  and  yet 
eigTUeen  years  now  are  as  long  as  eighteen  years  would 
be  theu.— Taylor. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  of  the  cardinal  numerals  ; 
twice  nine. 

"  He  can't  take  two  from  twenty,  for  his  heart, 
And  li^ve  eigfUeen."      Shdkesp.  :  CymbeUne,  U.  1. 


^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf.  work.  wh&.  son:  mute,  c&b,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe=::e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw« 
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eigh-teen'-mo  (gh  silent),  s.  [Properly,  iu 
Lat.,  octodecimo  =  eighteenth;  Eng.  eighteen, 
with  Lat.  termination  -ino.] 

BoolcbindiTig :  A  book  whose  sheets  are 
folded  to  form  eighteen  leaves.  Sometimes 
written  octodedmo ;  but  more  usually  18mo 
or  18°. 

Slgh-teentb'    (gh  silent),   a.   &   s.     [Eng. 
eighteen;  -th.] 
Ai  As  adjective : 

1.  That  next  iu  order  to  the  seventeenth. 

2.  Noting  one  of  eighteen  equal  parts  into 
which  anything  is  divided. 

B*  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  I/mg. :  The  eighteenth  part  of  any- 
thing. 

2.  Music:  An  iuterval  comprehending  two 
octaves  and  a  fourth. 

dlght'-fold  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  eight,  and 
^Id.]  Containing  eight  times  the  quantity  or 
number. 

eighth  (pron.  atth),  a.  &  s.     [A.  S.  eaModha.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1,  Coming  next  in  order  to  the  seventh. 

"  Another  yet?— A  seventh  1    111  see  no  more  ; 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears." 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  iv.  I. 

2.  Denoting  one  of  eight  equal  parts  into 
which  anything  has  been  divided. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  of  eight  equal  parts  of 
anything. 

2.  Music:  The  interval  of  an  octave. 

elghth-ly  (pron.  atth'-ly),  adv.  [Eng.  eighth ; 
-ly].    In  the  eighth  place. 

"  Eighthly,  living  creatures  have  volnntsuy  motion, 
which  planta  hare  not."— Bacon ;  Ifatwral  Ristory. 

Sigh'-tl-eth  (gh  sUent),  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  eighty; 
-eth.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Coming  next  in  order  to  the  seventy- 
ninth. 

2.  Denoting  one  of  eighty  equal  parts  into 
which  anything  is  divided. 

**  Some  balaacea  are  bo  exact  ae  to  be  aenaihly  turned 
with  the  eightieth  part  of  a  grain."— WflWns.-  Math. 
Mag. 

B.  As  siibst :  One  of  eighty  parts  into 
which  ans^thing  is  divided. 

Sighf -score  (gh  silent),  a.  &  8.  [Eng.  eight, 
and  score,] 

A,  As  adj. :  Containing  eight  times  twenty, 
or  one  hundred  and  sixty, 

"  WTiat  I  keep  a  week  away  ?  seven  days  and  nights  ? 
MghUcore  eight  hours?  and  lovers'  absent  hours, 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eighUcore  times." 

Shdkegp. :  OtheUo,  ill.  4, 

B.  As  subst. :  One  hundred  and  sixty. 

^igh'-tf,  *  elgh-tie  (gh  silent),  a.  &.5.  [A.  S. 
eahtatig.  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Containing  eight  times  ten. 

"  Mghty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  t  seen." 

ahakesp.  :  Jttchard  IU.,  iv.  l. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  containing  eight  times  ten. 

"  ■^^?°^  *^  other  climacterieks  three  are  most  re- 
marl^ble ;  that  is,  Beven  times  seven,  or  forty-nine : 
fi,  "^®'  ^^  eighty-one  ;  and  seven  times  nine, 

^^^^.7^  sixty-three,  which  is  conceived  to  carry 
with  It  the  most  considerable  fataUty."— Broime  ; 
Tiugar  Errowrt. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  eighty  imits  :  as, 
SOorlxxx.  c     o    .r  , 

*  eigne  (g  silent!  o.  [0.  Fr.  amie,  amme,  from 
Jjat.  anU  =  before,  and  Fr.  ?i^  =  Lat.  naius  = 
bom.] 

1.  Eldest ;  firstborn. 

2.  Unalienable,  as  being  entailed  on  the 
eldest  son, 

no+ J'i'*P^"***'  ^?^  seldom,  that,  to  avoid  the  yearly 
oatn,  ror  avenuent  of  the  continuance  of  some  estate 
}«-  /i  ■  ?:°'ch  Is  eiane.  and  not  subiect  to  forfeiture 
lor  the  alienation  that  cometh  after  it,  the  party  will 
offer  to  sue  a  pardon  uncompelled  before  the  time  ;  iu 
an  which,  some  mitigation  of  the  uttermost  value 
may  well  and  worthUy  be  oflfered."— Bacon  ;  Q^ce  of 
Compositiorufor  Alienations. 

*  eik,  *  eek,  *  eke,  a.    [Eke,  v.] 

1.  An  addition. 

"Likely  from  them  a  great  eke  will  be  put  to 
Tiaquair's  process,  which  before  was  long  and  odious 
BHo\ish."—Baillie :  Letters,  i.  323. 

2.  The  liniment  used  for  greasing  sheep. 

3.  An    unctuous    perspiration    that    oozes 
through  the  sliin  of  sheep  in  warm  weather. 


eik,  v.i.     [Eke.]    To  add.    (Scotch.) 

"That  was  under  protestation  to  add  and  eik."— 
Scott:  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xil. 

eik'-end,  s.  [Eik,  v.]  The  short  chain 
whicli  attaches  the  theets,  or  traces,  to  the 
swingletrees  in  a  plough. 

elides.     [Eld.]    Old  age.    (Scotch.) 

"  Wi'  crazy  eild  I'm  sair  forfaim," 

Bums  :  Brigt  of  Ayr, 

eil'-diin^,  yeal-ings,  s.  pi.  [Eild.]  Equals 
in  age.  (Often  pronounced  eillins,  also 
yieldins.) 

"  A  species  by  yom-sell, 
Near  eeldine  with  the  sun  your  god." 

Ramsay:  Phcenix,  ii.  493. 

eild'-ing,  s.  [Eldikg.]  Firing,  wood,  peats, 
coals.    (Scotch.) 

"  Ye'U  be  wanting  eilding  now,  or  something  to  pit 
ower  the  winter."— &»((  .•  Quy  Mannering,  ch.  xiv. 

■^eile,  v.(.  &i.    [Ail.] 

t  ei'-le-ber,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

BU.  :  Alliaria  officinalis.    (Ger. :  Appendix.) 

eir'-^ck,  ear-ock,  er-ack,  er-ock,  er- 
rack,  s.  [Gael,  eirag  =  a  chicken.]  A  hen 
of  the  first  year. 

"  Like  half  an  errack's  egg." 
^  A.  Piper  of  Peebles,  p.  18. 

*eire,  5.    [Eyre.] 

*  ei'-ren-arcli,  s.  [Gr.  elprjvri  (eirewe)= peace, 
and  apxw  (archo)=to  rule,  to  govern.] 

Gr.  Antiq.  :  A  magistrate  whose  duty  it  was 
to  Iteep  the  peace. 

ei-ren'-i-con,  «.    [Irenicon.] 

*eir'-ie,  s.     [Eyrie.] 

*  else,  s.    [Ease.] 

*ei-sel,    ''ei-sell,   ""eye-selle,  s.     [A.  S. 

aisel.]     Vinegar.     (Romctunt  of  the  Rose,  216.) 

ei'-§ten-ralim,  s.  [Ger.  =  iron  cream.]  He- 
matite.   > 

eis-sel,  a.  [Corrupted  from  A.S.  eust-ddel  = 
the  East  part,  the  East.]    Easterly. 

"  On  Monanday  night  he  cam  yont  to  stop  the  ewes 
aflf  the  hogg-fence,  the  wind  being  eitseV—Brovmie  of 
Bodtbeck,  I.  12. 

eis-tedd-fod  (pron.  i-steth'-vod),  s.  [Wei. 
=  an  assembly.]  A  congress  or  session  for 
the  election  of  chief  bards,  called  together  for 
the  first  time  at  Caerwys,  by  virtue  of  a  com- 
mission granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  May  26th, 
1568.  Eisteddvodau  have  been  since  held  in 
various  places  at  uncertain  intervals,  but  of 
late  years  have  been  held  annually  at  certain 
places  publicly  notified  previously.  The 
object  is  the  encouragement  of  native  poetry 
and  music. 


*eit. 


[Ait.] 


either  (pron.  e'-ther  or  i'-ther),  *ai-ther» 
*a'-ther,   *ay-ther,   *ey-tner,   a.,    or 

pron.  &  conj.  [A.  S.  (kgther,  a  contr.  of 
deghwcether,  itself  a  compound  of  d  -f  gre  -f 
hwoether,  where  d  =  aye,  ge  is  a  common 
prefix,  and  hwoether  =  Eng.  whether ;  cogn, 
with  Dut.  ieder ;  0.  H.  Ger.  iowedar;  M.  H. 
Ger.  ieweder  ;  Ger.  jeder.] 

A,  As  adjective  or  pronoun : 

1.  One  or  the  other  of  two  persons  or  things. 
"Afterward  as  victory  inclined  to  either  part,  it 

belonged  eft  to  the  Lacedemonians,  and  eft  to  the 
Athenians."- ffoWynj?:  Justine,  fol.  45. 

2.  Each  of  two. 

"  With  his  own  likeness  placed  on  either  knee."* 
Cowper  :  Tirocinium,  820. 

3.  Both  of  two. 

"  So  burly  the  big  brusahit  togedur. 
That  backe  to  tne  bent  borne  were  thai  aither." 
Destruction  of  Troy,  11,059,  11,060. 

4.  Any  one  of  any  number  more  than  two. 

"HynryVIII.,  Francis  L.and  Charles  V.  were  so  pro. 
vident,  as  scarce  a  pabn  of  ground  could  be  gotten  by 
cither  of  the  three,  but  that  the  other  two  would  set 
the  balance  of  Europe  upright  again.'" — Bacon. 

B.  As  conj. :  A  disjunctive  conjunction  used 
before  the  first  of  two  or  more  propositions  or 
alternatives,  as  correlative  to,  and  followed 
by  or. 

"  EUher  be  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursning.  or  he  is  in 
a  journey,  or  perhaps  he  eleepeth."— i  A'^n^s  xviii.  27. 

eith-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  eath;  -ly.']    Easily. 

"  '  It's  travelled  earth  that,'  said  Edie,  'it  howks  sae 
elthly.'  —Scott:  Antiqiubry,  ch.  xxiii. 

e-jac'-u-late,  v.t.  &,  i.    [Lat,  ejaculatus,  pa. 
par.  of  ejaculo  —  to  cast  out :  e  =  ex  =  out. 


and  jaculo  =  to  cast;  jaculutn  =  a  missile, 
jado  =  to  cast,  to  throw.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  throw,  shoot,  cast,  or  dart 
out. 

"  Its  active  rays,  ejaculated  thence, 
Irradiate  all  the  wide  circumference." 

Blackmore :  Creation,  bk.  L 
2.  Fig. :  To  throw  out  as  an  exclamation  ; 
to  utter  sharply  and  briefly ;  to  exclaim. 

B.  Tntransitive : 

*  1.  Lit.  :  To  shoot  or  dart  out. 

"  Which  far  and  near  ejaculaie,  and  Bi>ontl 
O'er  tea  and  coffee,  poison  to  the  rout." 

Tbung  :  Epiitie  to  Pope, 

2.  Fig, :  To  exclaim  ;  to  utter  ejaculations. 
e-jS-c'-u-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a,    [Ejaculate.] 

e-jac'-u-lat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Ejacu- 
late.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  exclaiming  suddenly 
and  briefly ;  ejaculation. 

e-jac-U-la'-tion,  a.  [Lat,  ejacidatuSf  pa. 
par,  of  ejaculo  ;  Fr.  Ejaculation  ;  Ital.  ^acula- 
zione.] 

*  L  Lit. :  The  act  of  shooting  or  darting  out 
with  sudden  force  and  rapid  flight. 

"There  seemeth  to  be  acknowledged,  in  the  act  of 
envy,  an  ^aculation  or  irradiation  of  the  eye." — 
Bacon:  Essays;  On  Envy. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  ejaculating  or  uttering  a  short, 
sudden  exclamation  or  prayer. 

2.  A  short,  sudden  exclamation  or  ci  y 
uttered. 

"An  ejactUatioJi  of  penitence  or  a  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving."—.l/acawiay.-  Ititt,  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 
^   For  the  difference  between  ejaculation 
and  effusion,  see  Effusion. 

e-ja,c-ii-lat'-or-^,  *  e-jac-n-lat-or-ie,  u. 

[Eng.  ejaculat(e)  ;  -ory.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Emitting  or  causing  a  short  shai'i) 
motion. 

"FalUng  on  the  ejacuZatorie  spring."- £feZv';t  ; 
Memoirs,  Feb.  24,  1655. 

2.  Suddenly  or  sharply  uttered  or  ex- 
claimed ;  of  the  nature  of  an  ejaculation. 

"They  used  it  rather  upon  some  short  e^acuZatm-,/ 
prayers,  than  in  their  larger  devotions,— .Oi^^^.t'.' 
Devotion. 

*  3.  Sudden,  hasty. 

"  We  are  not  to  value  ourselves  upon  the  merit  <  i 
e}aculatory  repentances,  that  take  us  by  flts  ainl 
starts.  "—L  Estrange. 

II.  Anat.  £  Physiol. :  Designed  for  ejectin^,^ 
or  emitting  with  force  any  fluid ;  as,  ejaculatorij 
ducts. 

e-jecf  v.t.  [Lat.  ejectus,  pa.  par.  of  ejicio  = 
to  cast  or  throw  out  :  e  =  ae  =  out,  and 
jado  =  to  throw,] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cast,  shoot,  throw,  or  dart  out ;  to 
discharge ;  to  emit. 

"  The  carbuncle, 
Which  from  It  such  a  flaming  light 
And  radiancy  ejecteth." 

Drayton:  Muses'  ElystuTn;  Ifj/mphalQ. 

2.  To  drive  away,  to  expel, 

"  To  eject  hjTn  hence. 
Were  but  our  dauKer  ;  and  to  keep  him  here. 
Our  certain  death. '  Shaketp. :  Ooriolivrms,  lii.  1, 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

4.  To  throw  out  or  expel  from  any  office  or 
occupancy ;  to  drive  out  of  possession ;  to 
dispossess. 

"  His  wife  a  sonne  should  beare, 
Tiiat  should  ^ect  him  from  his  realme." 

Warner  :  Albions  England,  bk.  i.,  0.  li. 

*  5.  To  drive,  to  force. 

"  If  they  can.  by  all  their  arts. 
Eject  it  to  th  extremeat  parts." 

Swift :  Bee's  Birthday. 

*  6.  To  throw  or  cast  out ;  to  reject. 

"  To  have  ejected  whatsoever  the  church  doth  nui'-.' 
account  of,  be  it  never  so  harmless  iu  itself  .  .  .  covml 
not  have  been  defended."— fi'ooA:er.'  Eccles.  Polity. 

II.  Law:  To  turn  a  tenant  out  from  Um 
occupation  of  any  tenancy.     [Ejectment.] 

"He  must  show  .  ,  .  lastly  that  the  defendant  bail 
ousted  or  ejected  him."— Blackttone  :  Comment.,  bl^ 
ilL,  ch.  7. 

e-ject'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Eject.] 

e-ject'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Eject.] 

A.  »&  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


l>6il,  b6^;  pout,  jtf^l;  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  9hiii,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^t.     ph  =  f. 
HSian.  -^ian  =  shan.    -tlon.  -slon  =  shiin;  -tion,  -i^ion  =  zhiin.  -oious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  h^l,  deL 
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C.  Assnhst.:  The  act  of  casting  or  throwing 
out ;  ejection ;  ejectment. 

e-Jec'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  cjectio,  from  ejectus,  pa. 
par.  of  ejicio  =  to  throw  or  cast  out :  e  =  ex 
=  out,  and  jacio  ==  to  throw.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  ejecting,  casting,  or  throwing 

out. 

"These  stories  are  founded  on  the  ejection  of  the 
fallen  angels  from  heaven."— flroowie. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  ejected, 
dispossessed,  or  expelled. 

"  Our  fii-Bt  parent  after  bis  Section  out  of  Paradise." 
—Bp.  JIall :  Vontempl. 

*  3.  The  act  of  expelling  or  driving  out,  as 
out  of  society  ;  expulsion. 


"The  maisters  of  the  synagogue  that  had  enacted 
...e  ejection  of  whosoever  Bhould  confess  Jesus  to  be 
the  Christ."— Zfp.  JIall:   ContempL,  Procession  to  the 


Temple. 

*  i.  The  act  of  rejecting  ;  rejection. 

"  Some  of  these  altei-atlons  are  ouly  the  Section  of  a 
word  for  one  that  appeared  to  bim  more  elegant  or 
more  intelligible."— ■/oAiwon ;  Pre/ace  to  Shakespeare. 

II,  Technically  : 

1.  Law :  The  act  or  process  of  ousting  or 
ejecting  a  tenant  from  any  tenancy  ;  eject- 
ment. 

"  Ouster  or  amotion  of  possession  from  an  estate  for 
years,  happens  only  by  an  ejection  or  turning  out  of 
the  tenant  from  the  occupation  of  the  land  dui'ing  the 
continuance  of  his  term.'  — BUtckstone :  Comment.,  bk. 
iiL,  ch.  7. 

2.  Phys.  :  The  discharge  of  anything  by 
vomiting,  the  stool,  or  any  other  emuiictory. 

1[  (1)  Action  of  ejection  and  intrusion  : 

Scots  Laiu :  An  action  lying  when  lands  or 
liouses  are  violently  taken  possession  of  by 
another,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  posses- 
sion with  damages  and  violent  profits. 

(2)  Letters  of  ejection  : 

Scots  Law  :  Letters  under  the  royal  signet 
authorizing  the  sheriff  to  eject  a  tenant  or 
other  possessor  of  land,  who  had  been  decreed 
to  remove,  and  who  had  di.sobeyed  a  charge  to 
remove,  proceeding  on  letters  of  horning  on 
the  decree. 

-'*  e-jecf -ive,  a.     [Eng.  eject ;  -ive.]     Throw- 
ing, casting. 

*e-ject'-ive-l3^.  a(^u.   [F,ng.  ejeetive  ; -ly.]   By 
throwing  or  casting. 

"  It  was  Mrs.  Leviticus  who  adorned  him  (after  a  itea 
of  soap-suds  and  many  irons  tested  ^ectively)  with 
this  magnificent  vesture." — li.  D.  Blaehmore  :  Crvpps 
the  Carrier,  ch.  xvi. 

e-ject'-ment,  s.     [Eng.  eject;  -ment.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  casting  out  or 
expelling ;  ejection,  expulsion, 

"  The  driving  him  [the  Devil]  out  ...  by  exorcisms 
and  spiritual  ejectments." — iVarbu/rton:  Doctrine  of 
•Grace,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

2,  Law :  The  act  or  process  of  ejecting  or 
(dispossessing  a  tenant  of  his  tenancy. 

^  Action  of  ejectment : 

Lav) :  An  action  wherein  the  title  to  certain 
lands  and  tenements  may  be  tried  and  pos- 
session recovered  in  cases,  when  the  claimant 
has  a  right  of  entry.  It  is  begun  by  the 
serving  of  a  writ  of  ejectment  on  the  tenant 
in  possession,  bearing  that  the  plaintiff  in  the 
.action  lays  claim  to  the  estate  in  question, 
and  calling  upon  all  interested  to  appear 
within  a  certain  time  and  defend  their  right, 
failing  which  the  tenant  in  possession  will  be 
Kjjected. 

"The  action  of  ejectm,ent  has,  I  may  add,  been  ren- 
dered an  easy  and  expeditious  remedy  to  landlords 
whose  tenants  are  in  arrear,  or  who  hold  over  after 
tbeir  term  has  expired  or  been  determined.  For  every 
landlord  who  has  a  right  of  re-entry  in  case  of  non-pay- 
ment of  rent,  when  half  a  year's  rent  la  due  and  no 
sufflcient  distress  is  to  be  had,  may  serve  a  writ  of 
«]ectmeut  on  his  tena,ut,  to  fix  the  same  uxxiu  some 
notorious  part  of  the  premises,  which  shall  be  valid, 
without  any  formal  re-entry  or  previous  demand  of 
rent.  And  a  recovery  in  Bucn  ejectment  shall  be  flnal 
and  conclusive,  both  in  law  and  etiuity,  unless  the 
rent  and  all  costs  be  paid  or  tendered  within  six 
calendar  months  afterwards." — Blacketone  :  Commient., 
bk.  lii.,ch.  7. 

e_jec'-tdr,  s.     [Lat.,  from  ejectus,  pa.  par.  of 

ejicio.] 

1  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which 
ejects,  throws,  or  drives  out, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Imw  :  One  who  ejects  or  dispossesses 
another  from  his  tynanoy. 

"  He  had  no  other  remedy  agfi-inst  the  ejec'or  but  in 
damnce'i  for  the  trespass  commlLted  in  ejecting  him 
from  Ills  iiirm."—Blac/cttone  :  Commer.r..  bk.  lii„  ch.  7. 

2.  Mach.  :  A  device  wherein  a  body  of 
elastic    fluid,    such    as    steam  or   air,  under 


pressure  and  in  motion  is  made  the  means  of 
driving  a  liquid  such  as  water  or  oil.  The 
effect  of  a  body  of  escaping  steam  in  setting 
liquids  iu  motion  was  observed  long  ago, 
but  the  most  notable  instance  is  the  Giffard 
Injector  [Injkctor],  which  is  used  as  a  feed- 
water  ipump  for  steam-boilers.  The  ejector 
acts  on  a  similar  principle,  but  is  applied  to 
eject  or  lift  liquids.     (Knight.) 

3.  Firearms:  That  device  in  a  breech-loading 
firearm  which  withdraws  the  empty  cartridge- 
case  from  the  bore  of  the  gun. 

4.  Ship-build. :  A  device  on  shipboard  for 
cariying  ujj  the  ashes  from  the  stoltelioles  of 
steamships  and  discharging  them  overboard. 
The  ashes  are  shovelled  into  a  box,  and  a 
steam-jet  being  driven  into  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  pipe,  causes  an  induced  current  of  air, 
which  carries  the  ashes  along  with  it  up  the 
Ijipe,  and  overboard  above  the  water-line. 

ejector-condenser,  s, 

Steam-eng. :  A  form  of  condenser  worked  by 
the  exhaust  steam  from  the  cylinder.  The 
apparatus  consists  essentially  of  three  con- 
centric tubes  terminating  in  conoidal  nozzles, 
and  opening  into  the  hot-well  or  waste-water 
receptacle  by  a  common  and  gradually  widen- 
ing or  trumpet- shaped  mouthpiece  ;  the  inlet- 
tube  is  in  communication  with  the  water-tank 
from  which  the  current  of  injection  water  is 
obtained,  while  each  of  the  other  tubes  con- 
veys the  exhaust  steam  from  one  of  the 
cylinders.  In  starting,  steam  is  admitted, 
and  passing  along  the  axial-pipe,  issues  at  the 
nozzle,  drawing  with  it  water  from  the  cold- 
water  pipe,  which  condenses  the  steam  from 
the  exhaust  passages  of  the  respective  cylin- 
ders, and  has  momentum  enough  to  can-y  the 
condensed  steam  and  itself  to  the  hot-well. 
(Knight.) 

e-jo6'^  s.    [GosruTi.] 

*  ej-U-la'-tion,  s,     [Lat,  ejulatio,  from  ejulo 
=  to  cry  out,  to  wail.]    A  wailing  aloud,  an 
outcry,  mourning,  or  lamentation. 
"Boeotla's  hills 
And  caves  with  ejutation  from  the  camp 
EebeUowed  round,"     Glover  :  Athenaid,  hk.  xxiii. 

e-jiir-a'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  ejuratio.] 

Law :  The  act  of  renouncing  or  resigning 
one's  place, 

ek'-de-mite,  s.  [Gr,  eKSi]ju.o5  (ekdemos)  = 
unusuaj,  and  suff.  Ate  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  arsenate  and  chloride  of  lead, 
Pb6Ar208  +  2PbCl2.  Hardness,  2-5  to  3  ;  sp. 
gr.  7-14 ;  lustre,  vitreous  to  greasy ;  colour, 
bright  yellow  to  green  ;  massive  and  crystal- 
line. From  Langban,  Wermland,  Sweden. 
Described  by  Nordenskibld  in  1877.  (Thos. 
Davies,  F.G.S.) 

eke,  *  eak,  *  eche,  *  ech-en,  *  eeke» 
*  ek-en,  ''icli,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  ecan;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  auka ;  Dan.  bge ;  Sw.  oka  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  oudhon,  aukhdn ;  Goth,  aukan  ;  Lat. 
augeo.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*L  To  increase,  to  augment. 

"  I  dempt  there  much  to  have  eked  my  store, 
But  such  eking  hath  made  my  heart  sore." 

Spenser:  Sltepheards  CaleTuler  {Sept.). 

*  2.  To  protractj  to  lengthen,  to  prolong,  to 
extend. 

"  I  speak  too  long ;  but  'tis  to  :piece  the  time, 
To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  It  out  in  length." 

Shakcsp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

*  3.  To  make  up  for  or  supply  deficiencies 
in.    (Followed  by  out.) 

"  stm  be  khid. 
And  eke  out  our  performance  with  your  mind." 

ahakesp.:  Henry  v.,  ill.  (Chorua), 

*  4.  To  spin  out  hy  useless  additions. 

"  She  saw  old  PrjTine  in  restless  Darnell  shine. 
And  Eusden  eke  out  Blackmore's  endless  line." 

Pope:  Dundad,  1.  103,  104. 

5.  To  manage  anything  so  that  it  shall 
suffice  for  any  pui-pose. 

"  B.  Intrans  :  To  make  an  increase  or  addi- 
tion. 
"Whiit  echith  suche  renowne  to  the  conscience  of  a 
wise  man."  CTiaucer :  Test,  of  Love,  bk.  il. 

eke,  *  eek,  *ek,  a<iv.  &  s.    [A.S.  edc;  cogn. 

with  Icel.  auk;  Dut.  ook  ;  Sw.  och  ;  Dan.  og  ; 
Goth,  auk.]    [Eke,  v.] 

A.  As  adv.  :   Also,  besides,  likewise,  more- 
over, in  addition.  (Obsolete  except  in  poetry.) 
"  A  trainband  captain  eke  was  he 
Of  fanioiw  Ixindon  town." 

Cowper  ■  John  Qilpin. 


B,  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord. Lang.:  Anaddition,somethingadded. 
"In  the  latter  they  are  generally  'l»-'^f8prted  and, 

clumsy    ekes,   that    may    well    be  spared.  -Geddes . 
Prosp.  of  a  New.  Trans,  of  Bible,  p.  9o, 

2.  Beekeeping:  A  short  wooden  cylinder  on 
which  a  beehive  is  placed  to  inci-ease  its  capa- 
city when  the  bees  have  filled  it  full  of  comb, 

ek-e-ber'-gi-a,  s.  [Named  by  the  African 
traveller  Spam'mnn,  after  his  relative,  Captain 
C.  Gustavus  Ekeberg,  a  Swedish  captain,  who 
took  him  to  China.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Meliaceae, 
tribe  Trichiliese.  Ekehergia  capensis  is  a  very 
ornamental  tree  about  twenty  feet  high,  some- 
times cultivated  in  greenhouses.    (Paxton.) 

ek' -  e  -  ber  -  gite,  s.  [Named  in  1824  after 
Ekeberg,  who  analyzed  it  in  1807.] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal,  transparent,  or  trans- 
lucent mineral.  Hardness  5'5— 6  ;  sp.  gr.  2'74 ; 
lustre  vitreous  ;  colour  white,  grey,  bluish,  or 
reddish.  Compos.  ;  Silica  49-20— 52-25  ;  alu- 
mina 23*97—27-90 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,0— 1*40  ; 
magnesia  0—1-06  ;  lime  9'86— 15-59  ;  soda  4-53 
—8-70;  potassaO— 1-73;  water,  0—l-7;i.  Found 
in  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  and  New  York. 
Two  varieties  of  it  are  Passanite  and  Paralogite. 
(DaTia.)  The  British  Museuvi  Catalogue  reduces 
Ekebergite  toa  variety  of  ScapoUte(q. v.),  whilst 
Dana  uses  Scapolite  in  a  more  extensive  sense 
for  a  group  of  minerals. 

eked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Eke,  v.] 

e'ke-ing,  ek'-ing,  *eek-ing,  *ek-yng, 
*ek-yilge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Eke,  v."] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Langua.ge : 

1.  The  act  of  increasing,  augmenting,  or 
protracting, 

"An  Ekynge:  Adaugma,  augmentum,  aucclo."— 
Cathol.  Anglicum. 

2.  An  addition,  an  Increase,  an  augmentation. 

"  And  make  an 

IL  Shipbuilding: 

1.  A  piece  fitted  to  make  good  a  deficiency 
in  length  on  the  lower  part  of  the  supporter 
under  the  cat-head,  &c. 

2.  The  piece  of  carved  work  under  the  lower 
end  of  the  quarter-piece  at  the  aft  part  of  the 
quarter-gallery. 

*e'ke-name,  ""  ek-name,  »■  [Eng.  eke, 
and  name;  Icel.  auka-nafn.]  An  additional 
name  ;  a  surname,  a  nickname  (q.v.). 

"  Agnomen.  An  ekename  or  a  surname." — Medulla 
Grammatices. 

ek-maa'-nite,  s.  [Ger.  ek-mannit.  Named 
after 'G.  Ekmann,  proprietor  of  the  mine  in 
which  it  was  found.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  resembling  chlorite,  to 
which  it  is  akin.  It  is  foliated,  columnar, 
asbestiform,  radiated,  or  "massive.  Colour, 
green,  greyish-white,  or  black.  Compos.  : 
sihca  34-30 — 40*30  ;  alumina  0— 5-08  ;  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  0—4-97 ;  protoxide  of  iron  25 '51 — 
36'07;  protoxide  of  manganese  7'13— 11'45; 
magnesia  0-7-64  ;  lime  0—2-73  ;  water  9'71— 
11-50.    Found  in  Sweden.    (Dana.) 

*  el,  s.    [Awl.] 

*  e-la,  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Music :  The  name  given  by  Guide 
to  the  highest  note  in  his  scale. 

2.  Fig.  :  Used  to  express  the  extreme  or 
height  of  any  quality,  especially  of  a  hyper- 
bolical or  extravagant  saying. 

"  Why  this  Is  above  E-la  I" 

Beaum..  &  Flet. :   Wit  without  Money. 

e-iab'-or-ate,  v.t.    [Elaborate,  a.] 

*  1.  To  produce  with  labour. 

"  Or  roll  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye. 
Or  in  full  Joy  elaborate  a  sigb." 

Young :  Love  of  Fame,  sat,  r. 

*  2.  To  get  together  by  labour. 

"  The  honey  that  la  elaborated  by  the  bee.  "—Boyle : 
Works,  ii.  355. 

3.  To  labour  at  so  as  to  improve,  heighten, 
or  refine  by  successive  operations ;  to  bring 
to  perfection  with  care  and  diligence. 

"To  treat  of  this  liquor  as  It  is  compleutely  ciafio- 
rated."— Boyle  ;    Works,  iv.  5D6. 

e-lab'-or-ate,  a.  [Lat.  elaboratus,  pa,  par. 
of  elaboro  '=  to  labour  greatly  :  e  =  ex=  out, 
fully,  and  laboro  =  to  labour  ;  labor  =  labour.] 


Sate,  fa.t,  fJire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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1.  Wrought  or  fiuislied  with  great  care  and 
painstaking ;  highly  finished  or  studied  ;  per- 
formed witli  great  labour  and  care. 

"Some  eJaborate  nitemiiht  of  hU  adversaries  to  over- 
turn it."— /Turrf ;  Life  of  WarburtoTi. 

*  2.  Working  with  great  care  and  pains- 
taking. 

*'  'Tis  not  enough  the  elaborate  Muse  affords 
Hor  poems  beautie. ' 

Jonton:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

e-l3ib'~dr-at-ed,pa.paj\  ora.  [Elaborate,  v.] 

S-lS.b'-or-ate-l^,  adv.  [En^.  elaborate;  -ly.] 
In  an  elaborate  manner ;  with  great  study, 
labour,  or  painstaking. 

"  If  we  preach  elaborately  some  will  tax  our  affecta- 
tion, others  will  applaud  our  diligence." — BUhopBall: 
"    CoTitempl. ;  Humbe  Devill  Ejected. 

e-l&b'-dr-ate-nSss, s.  [Eng.  e2a&ora£e;  -ness.'\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  elaborate. 

"  It  [the  Old  BacheUnr\  is  apparently  comiMsed  with 
great  elaborateness  of  dlalogne,  and  iucesaaut  ambi- 
tion of  ■wii."— Johnson :  Lifeof  Congreve. 

e-l3.b'-or-at-ing,  jn*.  par.,  tt.,  &  s.  [Elabor- 
ate, v.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr,  'par,  db  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  or  process  of  working 
up  or  finishing  witli  great  care  and  pains- 
taking; elaboration. 

e-lab-or-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  elahoratio,  from 
elaboratus,  pa.  par.  of  ektboro.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  process  of  elabo- 
rating, improving,  or  finishing  with  great  care 
and  painstaking ;  a  developing  or  bringing  to 
perfection  by  degrees. 

"  To  what  purpose  is  there  such  an  apparatus  of 
cessels  for  the  elaboration  of  the  sperm  and  eggs ;  such 
a  tedious  pmcess  of  generation  aod  uutritiou.  — Ray  : 
On  the  Creation. 

2.  Anim.  £  Veg.  Physiol. :  The  several  pro- 
cesses by  whicli  the  appropriate  food  of  animals 
and  of  plants  is  transformed  or  assimilated  so 
as  to  render  it  adapted  for  the  pui'poses  of 
nutrition. 

fi-lab'-or-a-tJve,  a.  [Eng.  eldborat{e) ;  -iuc] 
Tending  to  or  having  the  quality  or  power  of 
elaborating,  developing,  or  reftning  by  suc- 
cessive   operations ;    perfecting   by    degrees 

'  with  great  care  and  painstaking. 

elaboratlve-faculty,  s. 

Metaph. :  The  intellectual  power  of  discern- 
ing relations  and  viewing  objects  by  means 
of  or  in  relations;  the  discursive  faculty; 
thought. 

e-lS,b'-or-a-t6r,  s.  [Eng.  elaborat(e);  -or.] 
One  who  or  that  whicli  elaborates. 

*e-Uib -or-a-tor-Jr,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  elaborat{e); 
-ory.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Elaborating,  elaborative. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  laboratory. 

'*  He  [Mr.  Sthael]  huilt  his  elaboratory  in  an  old  hall 
or  refectory."— ii/eo/.^.  Wood  (aubaun.  1663). 

*e-la'-bour,  v.t.  [Lat.  elaboro.']  To  work 
out,  to  elaborate.    [Elaborate.] 

"A  nourishment  most  perfectly  elaboured  by 
na.\Mz&."—Urquhart :  Rabelais  (Prol.). 

el-ae-Sg'-iya,  s.  [Gr.  cAaia  {elaia)  =  the  olive 
tree,  and  ayio?  (Jiagios)  ~  devoted  to  the  gods, 
sacred  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinehonaceae.  Elcmgia 
vtilis  is  the  Wax  or  Varnish  tree  of  the  Cordil- 
.leras.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

el-fie-S,g-na'-9e-SB,s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  eleagn^tis), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suflf.  -acece.] 

Bot:  Oleasters.  An  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogens,  alliance  Anientales.  It  consists  of 
trees  or  shrubs  usually  covered  with  leprous 
scurf;  leaves  entire,  without  stipules  ;  flowers 
axillary,  in  catkins,  or  sometimes  in  panicles, 
genemllydiiKciuus,  rarelyhermaphrodite.  Male 
flowers  amentaceous,  sepals  two  to  four,  sta- 
mens three,  four,  or  eight,  sessile.  Female 
flowers  with  a  free  tubular  calyx  and  a  one- 
celled  ovary,  with  a  solitary  ascending  ovule. 
Fruit  enclosed  within  the  persistent  calyx, 
idtimately  succulent.  Found  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Worlds.  Lindley,  in  1S45,  enumerated  four 
genera,  and  estimated  the  known  species  at 
thirf^'.  One — Hippophae  rhamnoides,  the  Sea 
Buckthorn— is  wild  in  England. 

el-BB-^g'-niis,  s.  [Gr.  iXaCayvos  (alaiagnos), 
cAeayvo?  (eleagnos)  =  a  Boeotian  marsh  plant 
{Myrica  Gale).'] 


Bot. :  Oleaster  or  Wild  Olive-tree.  A  genus 
of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the  order  El^ag- 
naceie  (q.v.).  Ela;agmis  hortensts  is  cultivated 
in  gardens  in  this  country.  The  fruit  of  E. 
orUntalis,  called  in  Persia  Zinzeyd,  is  eaten  in 
that  country,  as  are  the  drupes  of  E.  arborea, 
E.  conferta,  and  others,  in  Nepaul.  The  honey 
derived  from'  the  very  fragrant  flowers  of  E. 
orientalis  and  E.  angustifolia  is  regarded  in 
some  parts  of  Europe  as  a  remedy  for  malignant 
fevers,    (Lindley.) 

e-lSB'-18,  e-la'-is,  s.  [Gr.  eAata  (e;aui)=the 
olive-tree,  with  which  elseis  agrees  in  furnish- 
ing oil.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Cocoeas,  and 
the  spiny  section  of  thattiibe.  It  is  difficious 
or  moncecious ;  the  flowers,  especially  the 
males,  in  dense  masses,  packed  very  closely 
together  ;  the  fruit  is  partly  three-sided,  but 
somewhat  irregular.  Eloeis  guiiieensis,  the 
Maba  or  Oil  Palm  of  the  West  African  coast, 
has  heads  of  large  fruits.  The  outer  or  fleshy 
part  of  the  fruit  is  boiled  in  water,  when  the 
oil  rises  to  the  surface  and  may  be  skimmed 
oft".  In  its  native  country  it  is  used  for  butter, 
but  here  only  for  candlemaking.  It  constitutes 
one  of  the  chief  commercial  products  of  Western 
Africa.  .E.  mefctuococca  also  furnishes  oil.  Both 
species  also  yield  by  manufacture  palm  wine. 

el-8e-o-car-pa'-§S-flB,   s.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat. 
elaoearp{us),  and  Lat.  fem  pi.  adj.  suff*.  -acece.] 
Bot.  :  An  old  order  of  plants  now  reduced  to 
Eleaeocarpeffi,  a  tribe  of  Tiliacete  (q.v). 

el-W-O-car'-pe-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  elceocar- 
p(iis),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  Eleocarps.  A  tribe  of  Tiliaceae,  having 
lacerated  petals,  and  the  anthers  opening  by  a 
transverse  valve  at  the  apex. 

el-SB-O-car'-piis,  s.  [Gr.  e\aios  (elaios)=  the 
wild  olive,  the  oleaster,  or  eAai'o  (elaia)  =  the 
olive  tree,  and  KopTros  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Tiliaceas,  the  typical  one 
of  the  tribe  Elseocarpese  (q.v.).  It  consists  of 
large  trees  or  shrubs  found  in  the  south-east  of 
Asia,  in  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  The 
stones  of  the  fruit  of  E.  Ganitrus  are  strung 
into  necklaces.  E.  Hinau  furnishes  in  New 
Zealand  a  good  black  dye.  The  natives  of 
India  eat  the  fruit  of  some  species  in  their 
curi'ies. 

el-SS-O-COC'-ca,  s.  [Gr.  lAaio?  (elaios)  =  the 
wild  olive,  or'eAam  (eUzia)  =  the  olive  tree, 
and  «oKKos  {kokkos)  =  a  berry.] 

Bot.  .-  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacefe,  tribe  Cro- 
toneae.  The  pressed  seeds  of  El<eococca  verru- 
cosa, a  Japanese  plant,  furnish  oil  for  burn- 
ing, as  do  those  of  the  Chinese,  E.  vernicia 
oil  for  mixing  with  paint. 

el-ce-o-den'-dre-w,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  celfeo- 
dtndr(on),  and  Lat.  fem.  adj.  suff.  -ea;.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Celastracese  having  drupa- 
ceous fruit. 

el-£e-d-den'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  eAoto?  (elaios)  = 
the  wild  olive,  or  e\iila(elaia)  =  the  olive,  and 
8ev&pov  (dendron)  =  a  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Celastracese,  the  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  Elseodendreae  (q.v.).  Calyx 
five-parted,  petals  five,  linear,  oblong  anthers, 
five  on  the  margin  of  a  five-angled  fleshy  disc  ; 
nut  one  to  two-celled.  The  drupes  of  Ekeo- 
dendron  Kubii  are  eaten  in  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  while  the  fresh  bark  of  E.  Roxhnrghii, 
rubbed  with  water,  is  used  by  the  Hindoos  as 
an  external  application  to  swellings  of  all 
kinds. 

e-lSB'-6-lite,  s.  [Ger,  eleeoUth ;  Gr.  eAato? 
(elaios)  —  the  wild  olive,  the  oleaster,  or 
eAai'a  (elaid)  =  the  olive  tree,  and  At'Sos  (litlios) 
=  stone.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  nephelite  or  nepheline 
from  Arkansas. 

el-se-om'-et-er,  el-ai-om'-e-ter,  s.  [[Gr. 
eAato*'  (elaion)  =  olive  oil,  and  fieTpov  (vietron) 
=a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  detecting  the 
adulteration  of  olive  oil. 

el-se-op'-tene,  e-la-6p'-ten,  s.  [Gr.  eXaiov 
(elaion)  =  oil,  and  Eng.  &c.  optene  (q.v.).] 

CJtem  :  A  term  applied  to  the  more  volatile 
portion  of  a  natural  essential  oil. 

el-sa-o-se-li'-iu-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  elaiose- 
liii(um),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  surt".  -idee.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Apiacese,  umbelliferous 
plants. 


el-se-d-se-li'-nuin,s.  [Gr.eAatos(eiaio^)  =  the 
wild  olive,  or  eAui'a  {elaia)  =  the  olive,  and 
o-eAii-oc  (selinon)  =  a  kind  of  parsley.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Apiacese,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Elceoselinidae  (q.v.). 

el-a'-ic,  a.  [Fr.  elaique,  from  Gr.  iKaiov 
(elaion)  =  oil.]    [Oleic] 

elaio-aoid,  o.    [Oleic  acid.] 

el-a'-i-date,  s.  [Gr.  iKaiov  (elaion)  =  oil ; 
d  euphonic,  and  -ate  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

CMm.  :  A  salt  resulting  from  the  combina- 
tion of  elaiodic  acid  with  a  base. 

e-la-.id'-ic,  a..  [Gr.  eAaioi'  (elaion)  =  oil ;  d 
euphonic;  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 
elain  or  olein  (q.v.). 

elaidicacld,  s. 

Clievi.  :  A  fatty  acid,  isomeric  with  oleic 
acid,  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
oleic  acid.  Elaidic  acid,  Ci7H33C0'0H,  crys- 
tallizes out  of  alcohol  in  shining  plates,  which, 
melt  at  45°. 

e-la'-id-3to,  s.  [Gr.  eAatoi/  (elaion)  =  oil ;  d 
euphonic,  and  -in  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.:  Asolid  isomeric  modification  of  olein, 
produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  (or  of 
nitric  acid  in  contact  with  mercury)  on  olein. 
It  has  never  been  obtained  sufficiently  pure  for 
analysis,  but  may  be  partially  purified  by  dis- 
solving it  in  ether,  cooling  the  solution  to  0% 
and  washing  the  deposit  with  ether.  Elaidin 
melts  at  32°,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  ether. 

e-la'-in,  s.   [Gr.  iX-aiov  (elaion) = oil.]  [Olein.] 

e-lal-od'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  eAaiw'fiyj?  (elaiodes)  = 
like  an  olive,  oily.]    [Ricinoleic] 

elaiodio-acid,  s.    [Ricinoleic-acid.] 

e-lai-om'-e-ter,  s.    [El^ometer.] 

el-al'-de-byde,  s.  [Gr.  eAaioi'  (elaion)  =  oil, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  aldehyde  (q.v.).] 

C/iem. :  A  solid  isomeric  modification  of 
aldehyde  (q.v.). 

*  e-lS.mp'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  e  —  out,  and  Eng. 
lamp  (q.v.).]     Shining. 

"  As  when  the  cheerful  sun,  elaniping  wide, 
Glada  all  the  world." 

0.  Fletcher :  Christ's  Victory,  1. 

*  e-lail'9e»  v.t.  [Fr.  elancer :  e  =  out,  and 
lancer  =  to  throw.]  To  throw  or  cast  out;  to 
discharge  ;  to  cast  or  shoot  as  a  dart. 


^e-lan'fed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Elance.] 

'*  e-lSLH^'-ihs,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Blance.] 
A.  (fc  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  shooting,  casting, 

or  darting  out. 

*  e'-l^nd  (1),  ""  ea-land,  s.    An  i-sland. 

"An  elaTid  :  Alediampnis,  mediampna."  —  Cathol. 
Anglicum. 

e'-l^d  (2),  ^    [Dut.  =  elk.] 

Zool. ;  Oreas  CanTia.  The  Cape  Elk,  a  large 
antelope  about  the  size  of  a  horse  and  of  heavy 
make,  like  that  of  an  ox,  but  with  long,  nearly 
straight,  erect  horns.  It  is  slower  in  move- 
ment than  most  of  its  congeners.  It  is  sus- 
ceptible of  domestication.  It  was  formerly 
found  in  great  numbers  in  South  Africa,  where 
its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed.  In  the  neigh- 
bourliood  of  Cape  Colony  it  is  now  rare. 

el'-ai-net,  s.    [Elanus.] 

el'-a-niis,  «.  [Gr.  eAauVw  (elauno)  =  to  drive.] 
Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  raptorial  birds,  placed 
by  Swainson  under  his  sub-family  Cymindinae, 
or  Kites.  Example,  Elanus  melanopterus  of 
South  Africa.  This  is  sometimes  called  the 
Elanet. 

e_la,'_6-iite,  o.    [El^olite.] 

e-ia-op'-ten,  s.    [ELiEOPTENE.] 

el'-a-phine,  a.     [Gr.  lAa^oy  (elaphos)  a  stag  ; 
Eiig.  adj.  suff.  -ine.] 

Zool. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  stag ;  resembling 
a  stag. 

el-a-pli6in'-y-5e§,  o-.  pi.     [Gr.  cAa^o?  (ela- 
phos) =  a  deer.] 


hSih  bo^;  poiit,  j^^l;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  fhin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  ~§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$l. 
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elaphrium— elate 


Bot. :  A  genns  of  Ascomycetous  Fungi. 
Elaphomyces  granidatus,  E.  variegatus,  and  E. 
muricatus  occur  in  Britain.  Some  herbalists 
sell  them  as  lycoperdon  nuts. 

e-la'-phri-iim,  s.  [Gr.  ikd<ppia  (elaphria)  = 
lightness.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Amyridaceje.  Elaphrium 
tomentosura  has  been  said  to  furnish  the  bal- 
samic bitter  resin  called  Tacamahac.  Family 
Burseridas, 

el'-a-phrus,    s.     [Gr.   €\a<f>p6^  (elapkros)  = 

light.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Carabidee.  They  have 
prominent  eyes.  Four  species  occur  in  Britain. 

e-l3.p'-l-d89,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  elap(s),  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idai.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  ■  of  Colubrine  Snakes, 
having  a  short,  rounded  head  covered  with 
plates.  There  are  poisonous  fangs,  which  are 
,  smaller  than  in  the  Viperine  Snakes,  but  very 
deadly.  The  skin  of  the  neck  is  loose,  and 
can  be  distended  into  a  hood.  The  tail  is 
long  and  tapering,  with  a  double  row  of  plates 
beneath.  The  Cobra  di  Capello  {Naia  tripu- 
dians)  belongs  to  this  family. 

*  e-lS,p-i-da.'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  elapidatio,  from 

elapido  =  to  clear  of  stones  :  e  =  ex  =  out, 
and  lupis  (genit.  lapidis)  =  a  stone.]  The  act 
of  clearing  of  stones. 

e'~l^ps,  s.  [An  obsolete  spelling  for  Gr.  iXoip 
(elops).^     [Elops.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  snakes,  the  typical  one 
,  of  the  family  Elapidae.  It  contains  the  Harle- 
'  quin  Snakes. 

e-l^p'se,  v.i.  [Lat.  elapsus,  pa.  par.  of  eldbor= 
to  glide  out  or  away :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and  labor 
=  to  glide.]  To  glide  or  pass  away  silently, 
as  time ;  to  slip  away. 

"  In  these  romantic  wars  several  centuries  etapaed." 
—Mickle :  Hut.  of  Discovery  of  India, 

e-l^PSed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Elapse.] 

e-laps'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Elapse.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
■the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  slipping,  gliding, 
or  passing  away. 

* e-la'-que-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  elaqueatus,  pa.  par. 
of  elaqueo  =  to  set  free  from  a  snare  :  e  =  ex 
=  out,  and  laq^ie^is  =  a  noose,  a  snare.]  To 
disentangle,  to  set  loose  or  free. 

*e-la'-que-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Elaqueate.] 

*  e-la'-que-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Ela- 

queate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  disentangling, 
setting  free,  or  loosing. 

e  -  l^s  -  mo  -  br^n'-  chi-  ate^  «.      [Elasmo- 

BRAIJCHII.] 

Zooi.  :  Pertaining  to  the  Elasmobranchii. 

e-l3.s-iii6-l)rS,n'-chi-i,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  eAao-iua 
(elasma)  ~  metal  beaten  out,  a  metal  plate, 
and  ^payxia  (prangchia)  =  gills.] 

1.  Zool.  :  An  order  of  fishes  containing  the 
Sharks,  Rays,  and  Chimeras.  There  are  no 
cranial  bones,  the  skull  is  without  sutures, 
the  gills  fixed  and  shaped  like  pouches.  Tlie  ■ 
exoskeleton  consists  of  a  placoid  expanse  of 
granular  tubercles  or  spines ;  tlie  endoskele- 
ton  is  cartilaginous.  Tlie  ventral  lius  are  far 
back.  The  heart  has  but  one  auricle  and  one 
ventricle.  The  order  is  nearly  coextensive 
with  Cuvier's  Cartilaginous  Fishes  and  the 
Placoidei  of  Agassiz.  It  is  divided  into  two 
orders,  Holocephali  and  Plagiostomi. 

2.  Palasont. :  The  order  has  existed  from  re- 
mote Silurian  times  till  now. 

e-l^s-mo-diis^  t  e-las'-md-ddn,  s.  [Gr. 
ekaa-fxa  {elosTna)  =  metal  beaten  out,  and  oSovs 
(odoTis)  =  a  tooth.  ] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Qhiraseroid  fishes  from 
the  Eocene  beds. 

e-las'-mo^e,  s.    [Gr.  eXaa-fia  (ehsma)  =  metal 
beaten  out,  a  metal  plate,  and  Eng.  suflF.  -ose.  ] 
Mvneralogy : 

(1)  The  same  as  Altaite  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  same  as  Nayaoite  or  Elasmosine 
(q.v.). 


e-l^s'-mo-sine.  s.    [Ger.,  Eng.,  &c.  elasmose, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ine.] 
Mill. :  The  same  as  Nayagite  (q.v.). 

e-lSrS'-mo-ther'-i-iim,  s.  [Gr.  eAao-jna 
,  ■(6tosflia)=  metal  beaten  out,  and  0j]pioc((/terion) 
!     =  a  wild  animal.] 

Pakeont  :    A  Pachyderm,  family  Rhinoce- 

ridfe,  found   in   the    Post-pliocene   beds   in 

various  parts  of  Europe. 

e-lSs'-tic,  '' e-las'-tick,  *  e-las'-tic-al,  a. 

[From  Gr.  eAaw  (eUio),  fut.  eAdtrw  (elaso)  =  to 
drive  ;  Low  Lat.  elasticus ;  Fr.  ^lastique,] 
I,  Literally: 

1.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  return- 
ing with  a  spring  to  the  form  from  which  it 
has  been  bent,  pressed,  or  distorted  ;  having 
the  inherent  property  or  quality  of  recovering 
its  original  form  or  volume  after  the  removal 
of  any  external  force  which  has  altered  that 
form  or  volume ;  springy,  rebounding. 

"The  membrane  la  an  elastic  substance  capable  of 
being  drawn  out."— Paley :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Soft,  springy. 


IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Admitting  of  extension,  not  confined 
with  certain  narrow  limits ;  as,  an  elastic 
conscience. 

2.  Readily  recovering  from  depression  or 
exhaustion ;  not  permanently  giving  way  to 
depression  ;  as,  elastic  spirits. 

"  A  trifle  now  sufficed  to  depress  those  elastic  spirits 
which  had  borne  up  a^^inst  defeat,  exile,  and  penury." 
—Macaulay  :  iliat.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

5r  Elastic  force  of  gases : 

Nat.  Phil,  (of  gases) :  That  property  of  gases 
by  which  their  particles  are  constantly  repel- 
ling each  other,  so  that  the  gases  tend  every 
moment  to  diffuse  themselves  through  a  wider 
and  wider  area.  Vapours  also,  which  are 
really  gases,  possess  an  elastic  force. 

elastic-bands,  s.  Bands  made  of  caout- 
chouc, naked  or  covered.  The  former  are  cut 
from  flattened  cylinders  of  rubber  of  proper 
diameter  and  thickness  between  a  duplicate 
series  of  circular  knives  acting  after  the 
manner  of  shears  ;  the  latter  are  made  by 
cutting  continuous  slips  from  a  sheet  of  vul- 
canized rubber  of  the  required  thickness, 
wound  upon  a  reel,  by  means  of  a  knife 
with  slide-rest  motion.  These  strips  are  then 
covered  with  cotton  or  silk,  and  woven  in  an 
endless  web.    [Caoutchouc] 

elastic-bitumen,  s. 

Mill. :  The  same  as  Elaterite. 

elastic-bulb  syringe,  s.  A  syringe 
having  a  bulb  of  caoutchouc,  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  which  acts  as  a  pump. 
[Breast-pump,  Atomizer.] 

elastic-curve,  s.  A.  curve  formed  by  an 
elastic  blade  fixed  horizontally  by  one  of  its 
extremities  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  loaded  at 
the  other  extremity.  The  loaded  end  by  its 
gravity  bends  the  blade  into  a  curve. 

elastic-fabric  loom,  s.  A  loom  having 
mechanical  devices  for  stretching  the  rubber 
threads  or  shirrs,  and  holding  them  at  a  posi- 
tive tension  while  the  fabric  is  woven. 

elastic-fluid,  s.  A  fluid  which  has  the 
property  of  expanding  in  all  directions  after 
the  removal  of  external  pressm-e,  as  the  air. 

elastic-goods,  s.  pi.  Goods  having 
elastic  cords,  called  shirrs,  inserted  in  a  fabric 
or  between  two  thicknesses. 

elastic-ligaments,  s.  pi 

Anat. :  Strong  yellowish  bands  of  elastic 
or  fibrous  tissue,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
areolar  tissue  found  in  the  ligaments  of  the 
jaw,  &c. 

elastic  mineral-pitoh,  s.  A  brown, 
massive,  elastic  variety  of  bitumen, 

elastic-mould,  s.     Elastic    moulds  of 

glue  for  takmg  casts  of  undercut  objects  were 
invented  by  Douglas  Fox,  of  Derby.  The  body 
to  be  moulded  is  oiled  and  secured  about  an 
mch  above  the  surface  of  a  board,  and  is  then 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  clay  rather  higher 
than  itself,  and  about  an  inch  distant  from  its 
periphery.  Into  this,  warm  melted  glue,  just 
fluid  enough  to  run,  is  poured,  completely  en- 


veloping the  object.  When  cold,  the  clay  wall 
is  removed,  and  the  mould  delivered  by  cutting 
it  into  as  many  pieces  as  are  required,  either 
with  a  sharp  knife  or  by  threads  previously 
placed  in  proper  situations  about  the  object. 
The  pieces  are  then  placed  in  their  proper 
positions,  and  bound  together.  ,  The  mould 
ic  d^i^imipfl  particularly  for  taking  casts  in 
piasier-oi-paris,  but  molten  wax,  if  not  too 
hot,  may  also  be  employed.    (Knight.) 

elastic-piston  pump,  s.  A  pump  de- 
,  scribed  in  Dr.  Gregory's  Mechanics,  consisting 
,  of  an  elastic  bag  provided  with  a  valved  board 
on  top,  and  operating  over  a  valved  diaphragm. 
The  trunk  in  which  it  operates  is  a  square 
box,  and  the  piston  moves  without  friction 
against  the  trunk  in  which  it  works.  The 
bag  is  of  waterproof  canvas  or  leather,  with 
occasional  rings.  A  somewhat  similar  pump, 
'  recommended  for  a  bilge-water  pump,  and  for 
pumping  out  leak-water,  is  known  as  Crack- 
nell's,  and  was  somewhat  famous  forty  years 
ago.  It  had  a  pliable  diaphragm  of  leather 
attached  to  the  plunger-rod,  and  a  valve  on 
top  like  the  pump  just  described.  As  the 
leather  diaphragm  was  driven  down  and  drawn 
up  alternately,  it  filled  with  water  and  then 
lifted  it,  the  lower  valve  rising  as  the  plunger 
lifted.    [Bag-pump.] 

elastic-propeller,  s.  A  form  of  ship's 
propeller  invented  by  Macintosh,  in  which  the 
blades  are  of  flexible  steel,  which  assume  a 
more  and  more  nearly  disc  form  as  the  speed 
and  consequent  resistance  of  the  water  is  in- 
creased.   (Knight.) 

elastic-tissue,  s. 

Anat.  :  Yellow  fibrous  tissue  in  most  cases 
mixed  with  the  fibres  of  areolar  tissue.  It 
occurs  in  the  ligaments  of  the  vertebrae,  that 
of  the  jaw,  &c. ,  also  in  connection  with  arteries, 
veins,  and  lymphatics.  It  is  distinguished 
from  white  fibrous-tissue  by  its  elasticity  and 
yellow  colour.  It  is  used  in  the  animal  struc- 
ture whenever  an  extensible  and  highly  elastic 
material  is  required. 

elastic-type,  s.  Type  made  of  com- 
pounds of  caoutchouc,  which  will  accommodate 
themselves  to  a  somewhat  uneven  surface  in 
printing.  A  form  of  elastic  type  may  be 
lapped  around  a  curved  printing-surface. 

*  e-lSs'-tic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  elastical;  -ly.'i 
In  an  elastic  manner ;  with  a  spring  or  re- 
bound. 

e-las-ti9'-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  elastic;  -ity.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
elastic ;  that  inherent  property  in  bodies  by 
whicli  they  recover  their  original  form  or 
volume  after  an  external  pressure  or  force  has 
been  removed  ;  springiness. 

"  By  its  own  elasticity  returning,  when  tlie  force  is 
removed,  to  ita  former  position."  —  Paley  :  Natural 
Theology,  ch,  iii. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  power  of  recovering  quickly 
from  any  depression  or  exhaustion ;  the 
quality  of  being  capable  of  resisting  depres- 
sion ;  liveliness  :  as,  elasticity  of  spirits. 

^  Limit  of  elasticity :  The  utmost  limit  or 
extent  to  which  elastic  bodies  can  be  ex- 
tended or  compressed  without  destroying  their 
elasticity. 

II.  Nat.  Phil. :  The  property  in  virtue  of 
which  bodies  resume  their  original  form  or 
volume,  when  the  force  which  altered  that 
form  ceases  to  act.  It  may  be  developed  by 
pressure,  by  traction,  by  flexion,  or  by  torsion 
(q.v.).  Solids  vary  much  in  elasticity.  India- 
rubbers,  ivory,  glass,  &e.,  possess  much  of  it ; 
lead,  clay,  &;c.,  little.  Gases  and  liquids  are 
completely  elastic. 

* e-las'-tic-ness,  s.  [Eng.  elastic;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  elastic ;  elasticity. 

*e-lat,  a.     [Elated.]    Elated. 

"This  king  of  tinges  proud  was  and  elat." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,175. 

e-la'te,  a.     [Lat.  eiaiws  =  lifted  up  :  e=€x=. 
out,  up,  and  latus  =  borne,  carried,  pa.  par. 
of  fero  =  to  bear  or  carry.] 
*  1.  Lit.  :  Lifted  up,  raised. 

"  With  upper  Up  elate  he  grins." 

Fenton  :  Knight  (JVie  Sable  Shield, 

2.  Fig. :  Raised  or  elevated  in  spirit ;  pufifed 
up  with  success  or  pride. 

"  Oh  how  elate  waa  I,  when,  stretched  heside 
The  murinming  course  of  Amo's  hreezy  tide 
Beneath  the  poplar  grove  I  passed  my  hours  " 
Coicper :  Milton  s  Death  of  Damon.    (Tiins  ) 


fate,  tat,  (axe,  amidst,  what,  fiU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6t 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  wh6.  son;   mute,  ciib,  ciire,  volte,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian.     »,  ce^e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw.' 
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e-la'te,  v.t.     [Elate,  a,] 

*  L  Idt  :  To  raise,  to  lift  up. 

"  By  tbe  potent  sun  elated  high." 

ThoTTUon  :  Autumn,  684. 

n.  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To ''elevate,  to 'heigliten^' to  raise. 

"  Truth  divinely  breaking  on  his  mind, 
Elatet  his  being,  and  uufoldB  his  power."- 

Thornton:  Autumn,  1,335,  1,336. 

2.  To  raise,  puff  up,  or  elevate  the .  spirits  ; 
to  make  elate. 

"The  chuTch  of  Corinth  was  foolishly  elated  .by 
Bpiritiial  miAs."—WarburUm :  Doctrine  ofOrace,  bk. 
!.,  ob.  iv. 

e-laf-ed,  ixi.  -par.  or  a.    [Elate,  v.] 

"  e-lat'-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  eUiUd]  -ly.]  In 
an  elated,  proud,  or  exultant  manner ;  with 
elation. 

V  Nero,  we  And,  defiled  moBt  in  the  foulest  mires  of 
luxury ;  and  where  do  we  find  any  so  elatedly  ^oud, 
or  80  unjustly  rapacious  as  he  ?  "— /'elfAam  .■  Z«M.  on 
Luke  xiv.  20, 

*  e-laf -ed-ness,  5.  [Eng.  elated;  -ness.'\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  elated. 

*  e-lat-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  elai(e) ;  -en]  One  who 
or  tliat  which  elates. 

"Not  the  effects  of  any  Internal  elater  of  the  water." 
—Boyle  :  Workt.  L  49. 

el'-a-ter  (2),  s.    [Gr.  e\a.Tqp  (eta*er)  =  a  drivei', 
a  charioteer,  from  eXaui/oi  (etounS)  =.  to  drive.  ] 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  spring. 

"  Why  should  there  not  be  such  an  elater  or  spring 
in  the  soulf  "— Cwt(«»rtA:  Serm.  (1676),  p.  82. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Elateridae  (q.V-)-  Linnseus  comprised  in  his 
extensive  genus  all  the  family.  As  now  limited 
it  contains  twelve  British  species. 

2.  Botany :  (Generally  in  pi.) 

(1)  The  loose  spiral  fibres  enclosed  in  mem- 
branous cases  among  which  liesporules  in  the 
fructification  of  Jungermannia.  "When  fully 
ripe,  the  membtanous  case  generally  disap- 
pears, the  spiral  fibres,  which  are  powerfully 
hygroraetric,  uncurl,  and  the  sporules  are  dis- 
persed.   (LiTidley.) 

(2)  Four  elastic  filaments  attached  about 
the  middle  of  one  side  of  the  spores  in  Equi- 
setacese.  They  are  curled  once  or  twice  round 
the  spore,  uncoiling  elastically  when  the  spore 
is  discharged. 

el-Br-ter'-i-dBB,  5.  pi.  [Gr.  eKa-rnp  (elater), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  [Elater.] 
Entom.  :  A  family  of  Coleoptera  (beetles), 
tribe  Pentamera,  subtribe  Sternoxia.  It  con- 
tains the  insects  placed  by  LinuEEUs  in  his 
great  genus  Elater,  now  broken  up  into  many 
genera.  Farmers  call  them  Click-beetles,  from 
the  ability  they  possess,  even  when  lying  on 
their  backs,  to  spring  up  with  a  clicking 
noise.  The  reason  is  that  the  presternum  is 
produced  in  front  into  a  tube,  and  behind  into 
the  spine,  the  latter  fitting  into  a  groove  in  the 
mesosternura.  The  withdrawal  of  the  spine 
from  its  groove,  and  its  sudden  replacement 
there,  imparts  the  force  requisite  for  the  spring 
into  the  air.  The  larvae  of  some  species  con- 
stitute the  "wireworms"  so  destructive  to 
crops.  [WiREWORM.]  Sharp  enumerates  fif- 
teen genera  and  sixty-one  species  as  British, 

e-l&t'-er-^,  e-lS.t'-er-ine,  s.    [Mod.  Lat. 
elater{ium),  and  Eng.,  &c.,   suff.   -in  (Chem,) 

(q-v.).] 

Chem.  :  P10H14O2  ;  the  active  principle  con- 
tained in  elaterium.  It  is  extracted  by  boiling 
alcohol,  purified  by  precipitation  with  water, 
washing  with  ether,  and  recrystallization  from 
hot  alcohol.  It  forms  colourless  hexagonal 
tables,  insoluble  in  water. 

e-lS-f -er-ite,  5.    [Ger.  elaterit,  from  Gr.  ekaTrjp 
(elater)  =  a  driver.] 

Min.  :  A  soft  elastic  subtranslucent  mineral 
which  has  been  called  Elastic  Bitumen,  and 
from  its  resemblance  to  India-rubber  has  been 
termed  also  Mineral  Caoutchouc.  The  sp.  gr. 
0'90 — 1"2,  colour  brown.  Compos,  hydrogen, 
83*7— 86-2  ;  hydrogen,  12'34— 13-28.  Found 
at  Castleton,  in  Derbyshire,  St.  Bernard's 
Hill,  near  Edinbui-gh,  at  Chapel  quarries  in 
Fifeshire,  and  abroad.    (Dana.) 

S-la-ter'-i-um,  s.     [Lat.  elaterium;  Gr. 
•Aar^ptoc  (elaterion).'] 

1.  PJiar. :  Obtained  by  cutting  the  fruit  of 
ecbalium  lengthwise,  and  lightly  pressing  out 
the  juice,  which  is  strained  through  a  hair- 


sieve  and  then  is  set  aside  to  deposit;  the 
I    sediment  is  poured  on  a  linen  filter,  and  dried 
'    on  porous  bricks  at  a  gentle  heat.    Elaterium 
occurs  in  the  form  of  thin  flattened,  or  slightly 
incurved  pieces,  about  one  line  thick,  light, 
friable,  of  a  green  colour,  becoming  grey  on 
'    exposure  to  the  light.     It  contains  an  active 
principle,  elaterin,  C;ioHi4G2-    Elaterium  is  a 
I    very  powerful  drastic  hydragogue  purgative, 
used  in  dropsical  affections,  especially  those 
connected  with  cardiac  diseases  ;  it  sometimes 
causes  nausea  and    great   depression.     Ela- 
terium is  apt  to  produce  gastro-enteritis  if 
incautiously  given.     The  officinal  preparation 
is  Pulnis  Elaterit  Compositus  (elaterium,  ten 
grains ;  sugar  of  milk,  ninety  grains).  (Garrod: 
Materia  Medica. ) 

2.  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  the  kind 
of  fi'uit  called  by  Mirbel,  Lindley,  and  others, 
Regma  (q.v.). 

el'-a-teri^,  5.  pi.    [Elater  (2),] 

©I'-a-ter-y ,  s.  [Gr.  eKar-qp  (elater)  =  a  driver, 
anU  Eng.,  &c.,  sufF.  -■?/.]    Elasticity. 

©-lat-i^iia'-5e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  elatin(e),  and 
Lat.  fem..  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.'\ 

Bot. :  Water-peppers,  An  order  of  plants, 
allianfee  Rutales.  It  consists  of  small  annual 
plants,  with  fistular  rooting  stems,  growing  in 
marshy  places.  Leaves  opposite,  with  inter- 
petiolar  stipules  ;  sepals  three  to  five ;  petals 
three  to  five  ;  stamens  generally  six  to  ten  ; 
fruit  a  capsule  with  three  to  five  cells.  A  small 
order,  with  about  twenty-two  known  species 
scattered  over  the  world. 

e-lS-t'-i-ne,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  eA.ttTti/»i  (elatijie) 
=  a  kind  of  toad-flax  (Linaria).  This  is  not 
the  modern  elatine.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Elati- 
nacese  (q.v.).  Two  species  occur  in  Britain — 
Elatine  hexandra,  which  has  six,  andE.  Hydro- 
piper,  which  has  eight  stamens.  Both  are  rare. 

e-lat'-ing,3rr. par.,  «.,  &s.    [Elate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj.  :   (See 
the  veyb). 
C.  -4s  suhst. :  The  same  as  Elation  (q.v.). 

e-l^'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  elatio,  from  elatus,  pa.  par. 
of  effero.]  The  state  of  being  elate ;  an  eleva- 
tion or  inflation  of  mind  arising  from  extreme 
pleasure,  satisfaction,  or  success  ;  pride, 
haughtiness,  vanity. 

"  God  began  to  punish  this  vain  elation  of  mind,  by 
withdrawing  hia  favours." — Atterbury. 

*  e-lat'-6r,  s.  [Eng.  elat(e);  -or.]  One  who 
or  that  which  elates.  ^ 

•  el-a-trom'-et-er,  s.  [Gr.  eXar^  (elater)  = 
a  driver,  from  eKavvio  (elauno)  =  to  drive,  and 
lx4rpo\/  (metron)  =  a  measure.]  A  pressure- 
gauge  for  air  or  steam. 

el'-ar-yle,  s.  [Gr.  eXatoi/  (elaion)  =  oil,  and 
vkt}  Qiule)  =  matter.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  ethene  (olefiant 
gas),  C2H4,  by  Berzelius,  owing  to  its  forming  a 
heavy,  yellow,  oily  liquid  when  it  is  mixed 
with  chlorine  gas,     [Dutch  liquid  (q.v.).] 

el'-bdw,  *el-lt>owe,  s.  [A.S.  elboga,  from 
el,  cogn.  with  Lat.  ul-na  =  the  elbow,  and  boga  — 
a  bending,  a  bow ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  alnbogi, 
olnbogi,  dlbogi ;  Dut.  elleboog;  Dan.  albue; 
O.  H.  Ger.  elinpogo ;  M.  H.  Ger.  elenboge; 
Ger.  ellenbogen.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  joint  uniting  the  forearm  with 
the  upper  arm. 

*'  The  wings,  that  waft  onr  riches  out  of  sight, 
Grow  on  the  gamester's  elbows." 

Cotoper  :  Task,  ill  760,  761. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Any  flexure  or  bend,  especially  if 
obtuse  ;  as  of  a  road,  a  river,  a  pipe,  a  wall,  a 
parapet,  &c. 

"  Pruit  trees,  or  vines,  set  upon  a  wall  between 
elbows  or  buttresses  of  stone,  ripen  more  thaa  upon  a 
plain  wall.  "—Bacon, 

(2)  A  support  for  the  arm,  elbow-high  ;  as 
the  arm  of  a  chair. 

"  Slbowi  still  were  wanting ;  these,  some  say 

An  alderman  of  Cripplegate  contrived."      ' 

,,     „    ,     .     „  Cowper :  Task,  i.  60,  ^J. 

II.  Technically ; 

1.  Arch.  :  A  voussoir  of  an  arch,  which  also 
forms  part  of  a  horizontal  course ;  an  obtuse 
angle  of  a  wall. 

2.  Carp. :  The  junction  of  two  parts  having 
a  bent  joint ;  a  knee  or  toggle  joint ;  an  abrupt 
angle. 


3.  Joinery :  The  sides  or  flanks  of  a  panelled 
recess ;  especially  the  two  small  pieces  of 
framing  which  occur  ou  each  side  of  a  window 
immediately  below  the  shutters  when  the 
window-jambs  are  carried  down"  to  the  floor, 
forming  a  slight  recess. 

Tl  (1)  Elbow  of  a  hawse :  ' 

Navt. :  A  particular  twist  in  the  cable  by  ■ 
which  a  ship  rides  at  anchor.  -  . 

(2)  To  be  at  one's  elbow :  To  be  near ;  to  be 
at  hand  so  as  to  be  ready  to  help,  .     . 

"  Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home : 
Quick,  quick  ;  fear  nothing,  I'll  be  at  thy  elbow." 
Shakesp. :  Othello,  v.  1. 

(3)  To  be  out  at  elbows:  To  be  -shabby  in 
dress  ;  hence,  to  be  reduced  in  circumstances, 
to  be  badly  off". 

"  Even  the  generals  had  long  been  out  at  elbows."— 
JUacaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

(4)  To  be  up  to  the  elbows:  To  be  deeply 
engaged  or  absorbed  in  business. 

(5)  To  shake  tlie  elbow :  To  gamble. 

"  He's  always  shaking  his  heels  with  the  ladies,  and 
his  elbows  with  the  lords." —  Vanbrugh :  Confederacy,  I. 

(6)  To  lift  the  elbop:  To  drink  immoderately. 

elbow-board,  s. 

Carp. :  The  board  at  the  bottom  of  a  window 
on  which  the  elbows  of  a  person  are  supported 
when  leaning. 

elbow-chair,  s.  An  arm-chair;  a  chair 
with  arms  to  support  the  elbows. 

"Convenience  next  suggested  elbow-chairs." 

Cowper  :  Tatk,  i.  89. 

*  elbow-gauntlet, »', 

Mil. :  The  same  as  Elbow-piece  (q.v.). 

elbow-grease,  s.  A  colloquial  expres- 
sion for  hard  and  continued  manual  exercise, 
as  rubbing,  polishing,  &c. 

elbow- joint,  s. 

Anat. :  A  hinge-joint  existing  at  the  spot 
where  the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus  is 
in  contact  with  the  radius  and  ulna.    (Qv/iin.) 


ELBOW-PIECES. 

*  elbow-piece,  e. 

Mil. :  A  covering  or  protection  for  the  joint 
of  plate  armour  at  the  elbow. 

elbow-polisb,  s.    The  same  as  Elbow- 
grease  (q.v.). 

"  Genuine  elbow-potish.  as  Mrs.  Poyser  called  it"— 0. 
Eliot ;  Adam  Dede,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

elbovT-room,  s.     Room  to  stretch  out 
the  elbows  on  each  side ;  hence,  perfect  freedom 
from  confinement ;  ample  room  for  action. 
"  Now  my  soul  bath  elbow-room." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  v.  7. 

*  elbow-shaking,  a.    Gambling. 

"  Your  elbow-shaking  fool  that  lives  by  'a  wits." 

Farquhar  :  CoTiet ant  Couple  {Plo\.). 

elbow-tongs,    s.      Crucible    tongs   with 
jaws  bent  between  the  joint  and  chaps. 

el' -bow,  v.t.  &  i.    [Elbow,  s,] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  push  or  thrust  with  the  elbows. 

"Pressing  and  elbovnng  each  other  to  get  near  the 
[        a\\Avr.''—Macaulay :  Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  encroach  upon  ;  to  drive  to  a  dis- 
tance ;  to  push  away. 

"  It  thrusts  and  stretches  out. 
And  elbows  all  the  kingdoms  round  about." 

Dryden :  2  Contptest  of  Granada,  i.  1. 

2.  To  force  by  pushing  with  the  elbows ;  as. 
To  elbow  one's  way  through  a  crowd. 


bSil,  b6S^;  poftt.  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f- 
-dan,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^lon  =  zhun.  ^-tlous,  -sious,  -cious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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elbowed— eldmother 


B.  TntraTbsitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  jut  or  project  into  an  angle  ;  to 
bend. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  jostle  or  push  with  the 
elliows ;  hence,  to  be  rudely  self-aasertive  or 
quarrelsome. 

"  Purae-proud,  elbowing  Insolence." 

Grainger :  Ode  on  Solitude. 

el'-bowed,  el-bow-it,  a.  [Eng.  e?&ow);  -ed, 
-it.]  Formed  into  the  shape  or  ligure  of  an 
elbow ;  bent,  curved. 

elbowit-grass,  s. 

Hot. :  Flote  Foxtail-grass. 

Sl'-bdw-ing",  pr.  par.,  «..,  &  s.    [Elbow,  v.] 
A,  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  <&  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  suhstantive : 

1.  The  act  of  pushing,  thrusting,  or  jostling 
with  the  elbows. 

2.  A  jutting  out  or  projecting  into  an  elbgw 
or  angle. 

el-btiok,  s.     [A-S.  elboga.]    Elbow.    {Scotch.) 

"  Oh,  rare  I  to  see  our  elbucka  wheep. 
And  a'  like  lamb-tails  flyin'." 

Bums  •  The  Ordination. 

el-ca'-ja,  el-cai'-ja»  s.  [Arabic.  See  the 
compound.] 

1[  Arabia.n  Elcaja:  A  plant,  Trichilia.emetica. 
It  is  a  large  tree  with  villous  shoots,  pinnate 
leaves,  five  greenish-yellow  petals,  ten  mona- 
delphous  stamens,  and  a  three-valved,  three- 
angled  fruit.  It  grows  in  Yemen.  The  fruit, 
mixed  with  fragrant  materials,  is  used  by  the 
Arab  women  to  wash  their  hair.  The  fruit  is 
emetic.  The  ripe  seeds,  mixed  with  sesamium 
oil,  are  made  into  an  ointment  for  the  cure  of 
itch. 

£l-ce'-sa-ite§,  El-9e'-8e-an§(,  s.  pi.  [Named 
after  Elxai,  a  Jew,  their  founder.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  founded  by  Elxai,  in  the 
second  century,  during  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
He  commingled  Oriental  philosophy  with  Juda- 
ism. He  speaks  respectfully  of  the  Messiah, 
but  whether  or  not  he  referred  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  not  quite  plain,  and  Epiphanua 
doubts  whether  the  Elcesartes  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  Christian  or  as  a  Jewish  sect. 

*eld,  ""eild,  *elde,  s.  &  a.  [A.s,  yldo, 
yldif,  (xld,  (bMu,  eld  =  old  age,  antiquity,  ifrora 
eald  =  old.  Cf.  Icel.  old  =  an  age,  aldr  =  old 
age  ;  Goth,  aids  =  an  age.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Old  age  ;  decrepitude  or  weakness  arising 
from  age. 

"  Time  hath  reft  whate'er  my  aoul  enjoyed, 
And  with  the  ills  of  eld  mine  earliev  years  alloy'd." 
Byron :  ChUde  Harold,  ii.  98. 

2.  Age. 

"  He  was  of  grete  eld^  and  myght  not  trauaile," 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  3. 

3.  Old  people. 

"  All  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eM." 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

i.  People  of  olden  times  ;  former  ages. 

"  The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Receiv  d  and  did  deliver  to  our  age 
The  tale  of  Heme  the  Hunter,  lor  a  truth. " 
Shakesp. :  Merry  iVives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Old,  former. 

"  Whanne  alle  elde  thingis  ben  chaungid  alle  newe 
thingis  ampere."— yVycliffe  :  Prol.  to  St.  John. 

*  elde,   *  eild,    *  elden,  v.t.  k    i.     [A.S. 

ealdian.]    [Eld,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  old  or  aged. 

"  The  time  that  hath  all  in  welde 
To  elden  folke  had  made  her  elde 
So  inly."  Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  grow  or  become  old ;  to  age. 

"All  thocht  he  eildit  was.  or  step  in  age, 
Alfl  fery  and  als  awipjier  as  aue  page. ' 

Douglas:  Virgil,  173,  53. 

er-der(l),  *el-dar,  ^el-dre»  *el-dore,  a. 

&  s.      [A.s.  yldra  =  elder,  comp.  of  eald  = 
old  ;  ealdor  =  an  elder,  a  prince,  from  eald  = 
old,  with  suff.  -or.]    [Old.] 
A.  .^s  adjective : 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Older,  senior,  having  lived  a  longer  time  ; 
opposed  to  younger. 

"  Tho  this  Kyng  Leir  eldore  was." 

-  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  32 

*  2.  Senior  in  position  or  time  ;  opposed  to 

junior. 


*  3.  Pertaining  to  earlier  times  ;  former. 

"The  oral  tale  of  elder  time  rehearse.'*    Rogers, 
II,  Cards :  Playing,  or  having  the  right  to 
play  first. 

"  At  the  Rubicon  game  the  elder  hand  is  entitled  to 
discard  Ave  cards." — Field:  Jan.  23,  1882. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  older  or  of  greater  age  than 
one  or  more  others  ;  an  older  person ;  a  senior 
in  years. 

"  At  the  board,  and  in  private,  \t  very  weii  becometh 
children's  inuocency  to  pray,  and  their  efdec*  to  say 
Amen." — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  One  whose  age  gives  him  a  claim  to 
honour  and  respect. 

"  Rebuke  not  an  elder. ' — 1  Tim.,  v.  1, 

3.  (PI-):  Ancestors,  forefathers, 

"  Large  er  tho  loudes  that  his  eldrea  wonnen." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  144. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Among  the  Jews :  The  rulers  or  magistrates 
of  the  peoijle.  The  instinct  of  mankind  con- 
siders tlie  old  fitter  than  the  young  to  rule,  and 
atfirstprobablycvery  "elder'Vas  really  pretty 
well  advanced  in  life.  But  the  designation 
ultimately  came  to  be  used  more  of  office  than 
of  age.  "The  elders  of  the  congregation,"  or 
simply  "  the  elders,"  are  mention^  as  early 
as  Lev.  iv.  15.  Seventy  of  them  were  ap- 
pointed (Num.  xi.  25).  They  are  combined 
with  the  officers  (Deut.  xxiv.  10),  with  the 
princes  (Ezra.  x.  8),  with  the  priests  (Lam.  i. 
19).  In  the  New  Testament  they  are  described 
as  having  given  currency  to  traditions  (Matt. 
XV.  2),  and  taken  a  chief  part  in  compassing 
the  death  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xxvi.  59  ;  xxvii.  20, 
&c.  There  were  elders,  also,  of  single  towns,  as 
of  Succoth  (Judges  viii.  14),  and  of  Jezreel 
(2  Kings  X.  1). 

2.  In  the  New  Testainent  Church :  The  same 
as  presbyters.    [Presbyter.] 

3.  Among  the  Presbyterians  :  A  body  of  men 
elected  by  the  communicants  from  among 
their  number  to  aid  the  minister  in  portions 
of  his  spiritual  work.  They  are  chosen  for 
life,  though  they  are  free  at  any  time  to  resign 
office,  and  they  may  be  deposed  if  heresy  or 
immorality  be  proved  against  them.  With  the 
minister,  they  constitute  the  "session  "  of  the 
congregation.  The  geographical  area  from 
which  the  members  are  drawn  is  generally 
divided  into  districts,  with  an  elder  for  each. 

"A  general  meeting  of  ministers  and  elderx  was 
called  forthe  purpose  of  preventing  such  discreditable 
excesses." — Macaulay :  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  xiii. 

elder-brethren,  s.pl.  The  masters  of 
the  Trinity  House,  in  Ijondon. 

elder-son,  s. 

Among  the  Albigenses  and  other  CatJiari :  The 
higher  of  two  vicars  attached  to  the  bishop. 
{Mosheim,) 

el'-der  (2),   *eller,  s.   &  «.     [A.S.  ellen, 

ellern.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  tree,  Sambucus  (q.v.). 
Sambuc%ts  nigra  is  the  Common  Elder.  It  has 
corky  bark,  two  to  four  pairs  of  serrate  leaf- 
lets, flowers  in  cymes,  four  to  six  inches  in 
diameter,  berry  small  globose,  black,  or  rarely 
green.  It  is  found  in  Britain  and  the  rest  of 
Europe,  also  in  South  Africa.  The  berries  are 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  wine ;  the  flowers 
for  making  perfumes.  S.  Ebulv-s,  the  Dwarf- 
elder,  or  Danewort,  is  rare  in  Britain. 

U  Out-leaved  elder:  A  cultivated  variety  of 
Sambucus  nigra. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  the  hollowed  branch  of 
the  elder-tree. 

"  If  he  give  not  back  his  crown  again  upon  the  report 
of  an  elder  gun,  I  have  no  augury,  —  Bcaum.  & 
net.  .  Philaster,  i.  1. 

1[  (1)  Bishop's  Elder :  [Bishop]. 

(2)  Dwarf  Ehkr  :  [Elder]. 

(3)  Ground  Elder:  Sambucus  Ebidits. 

(4)  Marsh  Elder  :  Marish  Elder.  Viburnum 
Opvhis. 

(5)  Water  Elder :  The  same  as  Marsh  Elder 
(q.v.). 

elder-berry,  s.    The  fruit  of  the  eldei. 

elder-bush,  s.  The  same  as  Elder  (2) 
(q.v.). 

elder-gun,  s.  A  pop-gun  made  from  a 
piece  of  elder  with  the  pith  extracted. 

elder-moth^  o.     Uropteryx  Sambucata. 


elder-Wine,  s.  Wine  made  from  the 
fruit  of  the  elder-ti«e.  It  is  sometimes  used 
to  adulterate  port  wine. 

elder-flowers,  s.pl. 

Mat.  Medica :  Sambitci.  Flares  ;  the  recent 
flowers  of  Sambucus  nigra.  They  yield  Aqu^a 
Sambticl,  elder-flower  water,  when  ten  pounds 
of  flowers  are  distilled  with  two  gallons  of 
water,  one  gallon  being  distilled  over.  The 
water  is  used  in  the  mixing  of  medicines.  It  is 
a  gentle  stimulant.  Tlie  berries  of  elder  are 
used  to  give  a  special  colour  and  flavour  to 
port  wine.  The  colouring  matter  is  obtained 
by  digesting  elder-berries  with  alum  and 
water.  A  piece  of  flannel  mordanted  with 
aluminium  acetate,  heated  for  some  time  in 
the  suspected  wine,  then  washed,  and  im- 
mersed in  water  made  faintly  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  becomes  green  if  the  wine  is  pure  ; 
but  dark  brown  if  black  elder  is  present. 
{Blyth:  Practical  Chemistry.) 

el'-der-lSr,  a.  [Eng.  elder ;  -ly.}  Rather  old ; 
having  passed  middle  age  ;  bordering  upon 
old  age. 

"A  young  man,  an  elderly  man,  an  olde  man,  to 
preache  earlieaud  late."—  Wilson :  Arte  ofLogike.  foL  58. 

*el'-dem,  *el-lem,  *el-leme,  tt.    [A.s 

ellarna.    (Somner.y\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  elder ;  made 
of  elder. 

"  And  with  one  at  least  she  shoots  out  another,  as 
boys  do  pebela  in  eldernewns."—8ir  T.  Overbury 
{Trench :  On  Some  Def,  in  our  Eng.  Diet,  p.  20). 

B.  As  subst  :  The  elder  (Sambucus  nigra). 

el'-der-ship,  "<  el-der-schip, «.    [A.S.  eal- 
dor-scype.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  of  being  older ;  seniority  in  age. 

"  No  other  dominion  than  paternity  and  eldership  " 
—Raleigh;  Hist,  of  World  bk.  L,  ch.  ix.,  §  L 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

"  Tliat  controversy  sprang  up  between  Beza  and 
BrastUB,  about  the  matter  of  excommunications; 
whether  there  ought  to  be  in  all  churches  an  eldership, 
having  power  to  excommunicate,  and  a  pitrt  of  that 
eldership  to  be  of  necessity  certain  fboaen  out  from 
amongst  the  laity."— //'oofter .-  Eccles.  Polity  (Pref.). 

3.  The  body  of,  or  order  of  elders  collec- 
tively. 

II,  Eccles.  :  The  elders  of  a  Presbjiierian 
Church  taken  collectively.     [Elder  (1).] 

el'-dest,  *el-deste,  a.  [A.s.  yldesta,  super, 
of  eald  =  old.] 

1.  Oldest ;  most  advanced  in  age  or  years  ; 
born  before  all  others. 

"  For  that  he  was  eldeste  me  lokede  upon  hym  best  by 
right."  Robert  dg  Brunne,  p.  20. 

2.  Of  oldest  or  longest  standing. 

"  He  who  called  himself  the  eldest  son  of  that 
Church," — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*  eld -fa-ther,  *  aide-fader,  *  aide- 
vader,  *  *  eld-  fader,  *'  eld-fadyr, 
*  ealde-feeder,  *"  eelde-fadir,  s.  [A.S. 
eald'fieder,  ealde- feeder.] 

1.  A  grandfather. 

"  That  eftre  hys  gud  cldfadyr  wes 
Callyt  Robert ;  and  syne  wes  King.' 

Barbour,  xiii.  694. 

2.  A  father-in-law. 
"  Cesar  the  eldfader — 

Hys  maich  Pompey  sail  stracbt  agane  him  went, 
With  rayit  oistis  of  the  oryent" 

Douglas:  Virgil,  19^,  2Q. 

*  eld'-ing  (1),  *  eld-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Eld,  v.  ;  A.S.  ealdung  =  old  age.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  pif^'''fi'^P-  cidj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.:  Age. 

"  Elding  is  end  of  erthlie  gUe." 

Maitlana :  Poeins,  p.  193. 

eld'-ing  (2),  elld-ing,  s.  [A.S.  (elan  =  to 
kindle,  to  set  on  tire ;  (eld,  celed  =  fire  ;  O.S, 
celd;  Icel.  eldr.]    Fuel  (Prov.). 

"The  day-light,  during  the  winter,  is  spent  by  many 
or  the  women  and  children  in  gathering  elding,  as  they 
call  it,  that  is.  sticks,  fui-ze,  or  broom  for  fuel,"— P. 
Kirkinner  :  Wif/tom.  Statis.  Ace.,  iv,  147. 

eldln-docker,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  Water-dock  ;  used  for  fuel, 

*  eld'-moth-er,  ^eld-moder,  *  el-moth- 
er, s.     [A.S.  eald-mdder,  ealde-mdder.] 

1.  A  grandmother. 

"  Avia.  Ealde-moder."  —  Wright's  Vol.  of  Vocah., 
p.  51. 

2.  A  mother-ln-law, 

"  Eldmoder  to  ane  hunder  thar  saw  I  Heccuba," 

Douglas  :  Virgil,  55,  43. 


^te,  f3.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  wb6.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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£l  Ddr~a'-d6,  s.    [Sp.  el  ~  the,  and  dorado  = 
gilt] 

I.  Lit. :  A  country  which  Orellana,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Pizaxro,  pretended  he  had  discovered 
between  the  rivers  Orinoco  and  Amazon,  in 
South  America,  and  which  he  declared  to  he 
a  veritable  "land  of  gold."  Sir  W.  Raleigh 
Identified  it  with  Guiana,  and  published  a 
highly-coloured  account  of  its  fabulous  wealth 
of  the  precious  metals. 

"  G-uiana,  whose  great  city  Gerypn'a  soiu 
Call  M  Dorado?'        MiUon :  P.  L.,  vi.  410, 411. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  An  inexhaustible  mine. 


2.  A  region  or  district  falsely  represented  as 
rich  in  all  the  productions  of  nature. 

er-drlt9h,  u.  [A.S.  elr,  ele-,  in  comp.  = 
foreign,  strange;  suff.  -ritck  =  -nc  (q.v.).] 
Ghastly ;  frightful.    (Scotch.) 

"  Hie  lengthened  chin,  hia  tumed-up  enout. 
His  eldritch,  squeel  luid  geatures." 

Burnt :  Boly  Fair. 

*ele,  *ely,  *eolie,  "^  eoile,  s.  [A.S.  ele.] 
Oil. 

"  He  8chel  elye  him  ivyth  ele."    ShoreJiam,  p.  41. 

e-le-at'-ic,  a.  &  s.    [See  definition.]. 

A.  -^s  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Blea  or  Velia,  a  town 
of  Magna  Grsecia. 

2.  Relating  to  tlie  school  of  philosophy 
founded  by  XenophanesatElea.  He  held  the 
unity  of  God  and  his  eternity.  He  believed 
also  that  the  world  had  always  existed. 
Whether  he  combined  with  these  views  Pan- 
theistic tenets  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Other  Eleatics  were  Parmenides,  Zeno,  &c. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  follower  of  the  system  of 
philosophy  founded  by  Xenophanes. 

*el-e-bre,  a.    [Hellebore.] 

el-«-oS.m-pa'ne,  *  al-li-cam-pane,  *  al- 

e-cam-pane,  s.  [Corrupted  from  Lat.  Inula 
campana,  the  old  name  of  the  plant.] 

1.  Bot. :  Inulahelenivm.  A  tall,  stout,  downy, 
composite  plant,  growing  occasionally  wild, 
but  more  cojninonly  only  naturalised  in  parts 
of  Britain.  It  was  formerly  cultivated  by 
cottagers  as  an  aromatic  and  tonic,  and  the 
root-stock  is  still  candied.  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker. ) 

2.  Pharm. :  A  medicine  made  from  the  plant 
described  under  No.  1. 

e-lec-ci-oun,  «.    [Election.] 

e-lect',  v.t.  &  I.    [Elect,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  pick  or  choose  out  of  a  number ;  to 
select. 

"This  priuce,  in  gratitude  to  tiie  people,  hy  whose 
conseut  he  was  choaen,  vlecCad  a  hundred  senators  out 
of  the  coiumouers," — Swift. 

2.  To  select  or  choose  out  of  a  number  for 
appointment  to  any  office  or  employment ;  to 
designate  any  office  by  voting. 

"  Hee  was  also  elected  general!  capitaine  of  the  kinges 
armie."— Brcntfe.'  Quintiis  Curtius,  fo.  9. 

3.  To  choose,  to  prefer ;  to  determine  in 
favour  of. 

"They  have  heen,  hy  the  means  that  they  elected, 
carried  beyond  the  end  that  they  designed."— Boj/te. 
II.  Theol. :  To  choose  some  persons  to  ever- 
lasting life.    [Election.] 

B.  Inirans. :  To  determine  on  any  course 
of  action  :  as,  He  elected  to  remain. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  to  elect  and  to 
choose,  see  Choose. 

e-lect'  a.  &  s.    [JjSLt.  electus,  pa.  par.  oteligo  ~ 
to  choose,  to  pick  out :  e  =ex  =  out,  and  lego 
=  to  choose.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Chosen,  picked  out  or  selected  from  a 
number. 

"  The  elect  of  the  land,  who  are  assemhled 
To  plead  your  cause." 

Hhakeep. :  JTenr^  VJII.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Chosen  or  designated  to  an  office,  but  not 
yet  fully  in  possession  of  it.  It  follows  the 
noun  to  which  it  refers. 

"  Emperor  elect  and  hishop  elect  are  ancient  and  in- 
telligible descriptions.  They  mark  the  man  iu  the 
staee  when  bis  appointment  to  his  ofSce  is  complete 
and  irrevocable,  but  when  he  is  not  yet  put  into  full 
'  possession  of  it  by  hie  coronation  or  consecnhtion." — 
Times,  May  29,  187J. 


n.  Theol. :   Chosen  by  God  to  everlasting 
life  (B.  IL  1.). 
B.  -^5  sjtbstantive : 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  chosen  or  selected. 
"Behold,  my  servant,  whom  I  uphold;  mine  elect 

in  whom  my  soul  delighteth." — Isaiah  xiii,  1. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  TJieol.  (PI):  Those  chosen  by  God  from 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  to  be 
brought  into  a  state  of  grace,  and  ultimately 
to  receive  everlasting  life. 

"  A  vicious  liver,  believing  that  Christ  died  for  none 
but  the  elect,  shall  have  attempts  made  upon  him  to 
reform  and  amend  his  Vde."— Hammond. 

2.  Med.:  Officers  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians.   (Wharton.) 

*e~-lec'-tailt,  s.  [Lat.  electa-ns,  pr.  par.  of  electa, 
intens,  of  eligo  =  to  choose,  to  elect.]  One 
who  has  the  power  or  right  of  electing ;  an 
elector. 

"You  cannot  go  on  further  to  entitle  him  a  free 
electant  too." — Search:  On  Freewill,  Foreknowl.,  &c. 
{1763),  p.  55. 

*  e-lec'-tar-^,  s.    [Electuary.] 

e-lec'-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Elect,  v.] 

e-lec'-ti-9i§lin,  s.  [Eng.  elect:  -ic;  -ism.] 
The  system  of  selecting  or  choosing  out  doc- 
trines from  other  systems  ;  eclecticism. 

e-Iect'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  ■  [Elect,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
thq  verb). 

0.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  selecting,  choos- 
ing, or  picking  out ;  election,  choice. 

e-leo'-tion,  •e-lec-ci-on,  *e-Iec-ci-ouii, 

s.     [Fr.  election,  from  Lat.  electio,  from  electus, 
pa,  par.  of  eligo  =  to  choose,  to  elect ;  Sp. 
deccion;  Ital.  elezioyie.'] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  electing,  choosing,  or  selecting 
out  of  a  number ;  choosing,  choice. 

"  The  prioure  of  Canterbire  sendes  to  Kyng  Jon, 
Bisouht  him  of  leue  to  mak  eleccion." 

Jiobert  dc  Drunne,  p.  208. 

2.  The  act  of  electing,  choosing,  or  selecting 
out  of  a  number  by  vote  for  appointment  to 
any  office  or  employment. 

"  In  a  large  society  the  election  of  a  monarch  can 
never  devolve  to  the  wisest."— Giia6o/i :  Decline  and 
Fall,  ch.  vii. 

3.  Tlie  ceremony  or  process  of  electing  to  an 
office. 

"  Since  the  late  dissolution  of  the  club,  many  persons 
put  op  for  the  next  election," — Addison  :  Spectator. 

4.  The  condition  or  position  of  beiug  elected 
to  any  office. 

5.  The  power  of  choosing  or  selection  ; 
freedom  in  choosing;  liberty  to  choose  or 
select. 

"  For  what  is  man  without  a  moving  mind  ? 
Now  if  God's  power  should  her  election  bind. 
Her  motions  then  would  cejise,  and  stand  all  still." 
Davies :  Immort.  of  the  Soul. 

*  6.  Discernment,  discrimination,  distinc- 
tion. 

"  In  favour,  to  use  men  with  much  difference  and 
electl&n  is  good :  for  it  maketli  those  preferred  more 
thankful,  and  the  rest  more  officious."— Bactm, 
7.  Voluntary  preference  or  choice. 
'"By  his  own  election  led  to  ill." 

Daniel :  Civil  }Vars,  bk.  vi. 

*  8.  Tliose  who  are  elected. 

"  Some  of  the  House  of  Ixirdii  having  procured  them- 
selves  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  sat  in  parliament  at 
the  foot  of  the  election."— Ludlow :  Memoirs,  i  253. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astrol.  (PI.):  Astrologers  mean  by  this 
Term  certain  opportunities  of  Times,  elected 
(or  chosen)  by  Astrological  Observations,  as 
most  fit  for  such  a  particular  Business  or 
Enterprise.    (Moxon.) 

2.  Theol. :  The  act  of  God  in  selecting  some 
persons  from  the  race  of  man  to  be  regenerated 
by  His  spirit,  to  be  justified,  to  be  sancti- 
fied, and  to  receive  other  spiritual  gifts  in 
this  world,  with  eternal  life  in  the  next. 
The  Calvinistic  doctrine  makes  this  election 
take  place  by  God's  mere  good  pleasure,  with- 
out any  foreseen  merit  in  the  individuals 
chosen.  The  Arminian  one  considers  that 
God  chooses  those  who  he  foresees  will  accept 
the  offer  of  the  Gospel  and  act  as  true 
Christians  till  death.  The  17th  of  the  XXXIX 
Articles,  headed,  "Of  Predestination  and 
Election,"  teaches  Calvinism,  though  not  of 
an  extreme  type.  The  3rd  chapter  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  entitled  "  Of  God's 
Eternal  Decree,"  uses  more  decided  language. 
The  strongest  adherents  of  this  view  are  in 


the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Britain,  though 
there  is  a  tendency  to  soften  the  harsher 
features  of  the  system.  Many  Baptists  hold 
the  same  doctrine,  as  do  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists.  The  Arminian  opinion  is  that  of 
the  Wesleyans,  of  many  clergymen  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  many  Dissenters 
belonging  to  various  denominations. 

"  The  conceit  about  absolute  election  to  eternal  life, 
some  enthusiasts  entertaining,  have  been  made  remiss 
in  the  pi-actice  of  virt]ie."—Atterburi/. 

H  General  Election :  An  election  of  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  in  all  the  constituencies 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

election-auditor,  s.  A  public  official 
appointed  in  each  constituency  to  examine 
and  publish  the  accounts  of  the  expenses  in- 
curred at  parliamentary  elections. 

election-eommittee,  s.  A  committee 
selected  to  promote  the  election  of  any  par- 
ticular candidate  or  candidates. 

election-Judges,  s.  pi.  Judges  of  the 
Higher  Courts  appointed  by  31  &  32  Vict.,  c. 
125,  §  11,  to  try  election  petitions.  (Wliarton.) 

* e-lec'-tion-ar-y,  a.  [Eng.  election;  -anj.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  elections  ;  connected  with 
elections. 

"This  method  proving  to  be  the  fertile  cause  of  iu- 
termiimble  electionary  agitations, "-/J.  PaiUi,  in 
Academy/  (Dec.  16, 1871),  p.  562. 

e-lec-tlon-eer',  v.i.  [Eng.  election;  -eer.]  To 
canvas  or  work  at  any  election  in  the  interests 
of  some  particular  candidate  or  candidates. 
"All  those  underlings  who  delight  in  galloping 
round  the  country  to  electumeer."—Miss  Mdgeworth: 
Jlosanna,  ch.  iii. 

*  e-lec-tion-eer'-er,  s.  [Eng.  electioneer; 
-er.l  One  who  canvasses  or  works  in  the  in- 
terests of  some  particular  candidate  or  candi- 
dates at  an  election. 

"Her  urgent  entreaties  were  now  joined  to  tho»e 
of  Lord  Glistonbiuy  and  of  many  loud-tougued  elec- 
tioneerer8."—Mis8  Jidgeworth;  Vivian,  ch.  ii 

e-lec-tion-eer'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5. 

A,  &  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  canvassing  or 
working  in  the  interests  of  some  particular 
candidate  or  candidates  at  an  election ;  the 
tactics  employed  at  an  election  in  favour  of  a 
candidate. 

"Such  a  master  of  the  whole  art  of  electioneering 
England  had  never  seen."- J/acauia^/;  Ilist.  Jiny., 
ch.  XX. 

e-lec'-tive,  a.  [Fr.  ilectif;  Sp.  &  Port,  electivu.1 
L  Ordinary  Lang\iage : 

1.  Chosen  by  election  ;  dependent  on  or 
appointed  by  election. 

"  Disputes  between  the  hereditary  and  the  elective 
branch  of  the  legislature." — Macaulay :    Hist.  Eng., 

ch.  XXL 

2.  Bestowed  or  passing  by  election. 

"I  will  say  positively  and  resolutely,  that  it  is  im- 
possible an  elective  monarchy  should  be  so  free  and 
absolute  asau  hereditary."— Baco/i. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  right  or  privilege  of 
election  or  choice  :  as,  an  elective  franchise. 

4.  Exerting  or  exercising  the  power  of 
choice. 

"  All  moral  goodness  consiatetb  in  the  elective  act  of 
the  undei-stauding  will."— Grew.-  Cosynologia  Sacra. 

II.  Chem.  :  Having  a  tendency  to  unite 
with  certain  kinds  of  matter  in  preference  to 
others  :  as,  elective  affinity. 

elective-monarchy,  s.  A  monarchy  in 
which  the  successive  kings  are  elected  in- 
stead of  obtaining  the  throne  by  hereditary 
descent. 

*e-lec'-tive-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  elective  ;  -ly.]  By 
way  of  election ;  by  choice ;  with  preference 
for  one  before  another. 

"How  or  why  that  should  have  such  au  iufluenca 
upon  the  spirits,  as  to  drive  them  into  those  uiuscUs 
electively,  lam  not  subtile  enough  to  discern."- yiu^i  ; 
The  Creatioju 

e-lec'-tor,  *e-lec-tour,  s.  [Lat.,  from 
elect^ls,  pa,  par.  of  eiif;o= to  elect;  Fr.  ^lecteur; 
Sp.  elector ;  Ital.  elettore.] 

1.  Gen.  :  One  who  has  the  light,  power,  or 
privilege  of  electing  ;  a  person  who  is  by  law 
entitled  to  take  part  in  any  election,  or  to 
vote  for  any  candidate ;  a  person  who  pos- 
sesses such  qualifications  of  age,  properl  >', 
character,  &c.,  as  are  by  law  declared  to  ho 
necessary  to  entitle  him  to  a  vote. 

"  Touching  the  qualifications  of  the  electors,  aa  we!! 
as  those  to  be  elected."— iutttowi  .■  Memoirs,  i.  27L 


bSil,  \iS^i  po^t,  j<$^l;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  chin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f, 
-ciaji,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious.  -cious  =  shiis.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  Ac\„ 
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electoral— electric 


2.  Spec. :  One  of  the  princes  of  Germany 
who  were  formerly  entitled  to  elect  the 
Emperor. 

elector-palatine,  s. 

flist.  :  A  title  first  assumed  in  a.d,  1274  by 
Rudolph  I.,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine. 
[Palatinate.] 

e-lec'-tor-al,  a.   &    s.     [Fr.    Electoral;    Ital. 
elettorale;  Sp.  electoral,] 
A.  As  adjective  t 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  election  or  electors. 

2.  Having  the  dignity,  rights,  or  privileges 
of  an  elector,, 

"  In  favour  of  the  electoral  and  other  princes  iu  the 
empire."— liurke:  (EconomiccU  R^orjn. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  An  electorate. 

"  The  electarala  and  countries  heloiiging  to  electora." 
—  Wotton:  Remains  (1C20),  p.  bU. 

electoral-college,  s.  The  body  of  princes 
entitled  to  elect  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

"The  electoral  college  hath  written  .  .  .  promising 
not  to  proceed  to  the  imperial  election?'— BowZe  ; 
Works,  v\.  107. 


"  e-lSc-tor-al'-i-t^, 

An  electorate. 


[Eug.  electoral;  -ity.] 


"Not  to  trouble  one  another,  or  anything  to  them 
belonging ;  as  electoralities,  principalitiea,  subjects, 
towns,  villsgsB."— Wotton :  Remains  {1620},  p.  538. 

*e-lec'-t6r-ate,  s.     [Fr.  Uectorat;  Ital.  elet- 
torato ;  Sp.  electorado.] 

1.  Tlie  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  an  elector 
of  the  German  Empire. 

"  He  has  a  great  and  powerful  king  for  his  son-iu- 
law  ;  and  can  himself  command,  when  he  pleases,  the 
whole  strength  of  an  electorate  iu  the  empire."— 
Adduon:  Freeholder. 

2.  The  dignity  of  an  elector  ;  electorship. 

*S-lec'-tor-ess,  s.    [Eng.  ekctor ;  -ess.]    The 
same  as  Electbess  (q.v.). 

"The  eyes  of  all  the  Protestants  iu  the  nation 
turned  towards  the  Electoressot  Bohemia." — Burnet  : 
Hist.  Own  Time  (1700). 

*5-lec-t6r'-i-al,a.  [Eng.  elector ;  -ial]  Of  or 
relating  to  an  elector  or  election  ;  electoral, 
"Thejr  would  soon  erect  themselves  into  &aelectorial 
college,  — Burke:  French RevolutiojK 

e-lec'-tor-ship,  s.   \Eng.  elector ;  ■shi:p.]   The 
office  or  dignity  of  an  elector. 

"The  son  is  to  succeed  him  in  the  electorship'' — 
ffowell:  Letters,  bk.  L,  §  vi.,  lett.  28. 

ife-lec'-tra,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.  Mythol. ;  The  daughter  of  Agamemnon, 
king  of  Argos,  and  sister  of  Orestes.  Her 
adventures  and  misfortunes  formed  the  subject 
of  two  plays,  one  by  Sophocles,  the  other  by 
Euripides. 

2.  Astronomy : 

(1>  One  of  the  Pleiades. 
(2)  An  asteroid,  the  130th  found.     It  was 
discovered  by  Peters,  ou  February  17,  1873. 

3.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  membranaceous 
polypes. 

4.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  composite  plants.  The 
two  known  species  are  from  Mexico, 

*€-lec'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.    [Gr, -ijKeKTpov 

(elektron);  Lat.  electrum  =  amber.] 

1.  Amber. 

2.  An  alloy  or  mixed  metal. 
"  Change  silver  plate  or  vessel  Into  the  compound 


e-lec-trep'-e-ter,  s.     [Gr.  ^Kcktpov  (elektron) 
=  amber,  and  tpeVo)  {trepo)  =  to  turn.] 

Elect.  :   An  instrument   for   changing   the 
direction  of  electric  currents. 

S-lSc'-treSS,  s.     [Eng.  elector;  -ess.}    The  wife 
of  one  of  the  electors  of  the  German  Empire. 
"The  act  of  parliament  settled  the  crown  on  the 
electress  Sophia  and  her  descendants,    being  protes- 
tants."— fli*rft«. 

S-lec'-tric,  *e -lee' -trick,  a.  &  s.    [Pr. 
Hectrique,  fromGr.  i9A.eKTpoi'(c?efc(r07i)  =  amber.] 
A.  -^  s  adjective ; 

1.  Lit.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  electricity. 
Spec— 
'■'■     (1)  Containing  electricity,  exciting  attraction 
in  consequence  of  its  electricity. 

(2)  Generating  electricity  :   as,  an  electric 
machine. 

(3)  Operated  upon  by  electricity  or  by  a  body 
containing  that  subtle  agent. 


2.  Fig.  :  Anything  subtle,  mysterious,  and 
powerful,  as,  for  instance,  thought. 

"And  the  wild  sparkle  of  his  eye  seetiicd  caught 
From  high,  ana  lightened  with  electric  thought. " 
Byron :  Lard,  i.  26, 
B.  As  suljs. :  A  non-conductor  of  electricity, 
and  in  which,  therefore,  it  can  be  accumulated. 
Examples,  amber,   shellac,   the  resins,   wax, 
sulphur,  glass,  silk,  dry  paper,  &c. 

electric  -  apparatus,  electrical  - 
apparatus,  s.  Apparatus  used  for  malting 
discoveries  in  electricity,  or  for  applying  it  to 
purposes  useful  to  mankind.  [Electric- 
battery,  Electric-machine,  &c.] 

electric-alarm,  s.  An  instrument,  other- 
wise known  as  a  thermostat,  used  ior  giving 
an  alarm  when  the  temperature  rises  to  a 
point  at  which  the  instrument  completes  the , 
circuit.  This  is  used  in  stoves  and  hot-houses, 
to»;ndicate  excess  or  lack  of  temperature,  and 
as  a  maximum  thermometer-alarum  or  tire- 
alarm,  which  is  made  by  carrying  one  platinum 
wire  iu  connection  with  a  battery  and  bell 
into  the  bulb  of  a  mercurial  thermometer,  and 
another  wire  down  the  tube  to  the  degree  it  is 
not  desired  to  exceed.  When  the  mercury 
rises  to  this  point,  the  circuit  is  completed,, 
and  notice  is  given  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell. 
[Thermostat  ;  Fire-alarm.] 

electric-annunciator,  s.  A  form  of 
annunciator,  used  in  large  private  houses  and 
hotels,  in  which  a  current  wire  is  the  means 
of  shifting  the  shield  covejing  the  number 
aperture  on  a  dial,  or  in  some  other  way  indi- 
cating the  number  of  the  room.  The  guest  in 
his  room  touches  a  stud  upon  the  wall ;  the 
circuit  being  made  or  broken,  the  etfect  is 
evidenced  bythe  exposure  of  the  room  number 
on  the  dial. 

electric-aura,  s. 

Pharm. :  A  current  or  breeze  of  electrified 
air  employed  as  a  mild  stimulant  in  electrify- 
ing delicate  parts,  as  the  eye. 

electric-balance,  s.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  attractive  or  repulsive  forces  of 
electrilied  bodies.  A  form  of  electrometer, 
consisting  of  a  graduated  arc  supported  by  a 
projecting  plate  of  brass  which  is  attached  to 
the  perpendicular  column.  A  wheel,  the  axis 
of  which  is  supported  on  anti-friction  rollers, 
and  is  concentric  with  that  of  the  graduated 
arc,  carries  an  index.  Over  this  wheel,  in  a 
groove  on  its  circumference,  passes  a  line,  to 
one  end  of  which  is  attached  a  light  ball  of 
gilt  wood,  and  to  the  other  a  float  which  con- 
sists of  a  glass  tube  about  one-fifth  of  au 
inch  in  diameter,  terminating  in  a  small  bulb, 
so  weighted  that  the  index  may  point  to  the 
centre  of  the  graduated  arc.  The  difference 
between  the  weights  of  the  float  when  in  and 
out  of  water  is  known,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  wheel  carrying  the  index  is  such  that  a 
certain  amount  of  rise  or  fall  of  the  float  causes 
the  index  to  move  over  a  certain  number  of 
graduations  on  the  arc.  The  attractive  or  re- 
pulsive power  on  the  ball  is  estimated  by  the 
rise  or  falling  of  the  float  in  the  fluid,  and  con- 
sequent motion  of  the  index  as  shown  by  the 
graduated  arc. 

electric-battery,  s.  A  s.eries  of  Leydea 
jars  having  all  their  interior  and  exterior 
"coated  surfaces  connected  with  each  other  by 
means  of  conductors,  so  that  the  accumulated 
electricity  of  the  whole  may  be  made  to  act 
together,  resembling  the  effects  of  lightning 
itself.    (Knight.)    [Leyden-jar.] 

electric-bell,  s  [Electric  annuncia- 
tor.] 

electric-bridge,  s.  A  term  applied  to 
an  arrangement  of  electrical  circuits  used  for 
measuring  the  resistance  of  an  element  of  the 
circuit.  The  most  generally  known  and  used 
are  the  Wheatstone  "bridge"  or  "balance," 
and  that  of  the  British  Association,  Th^ 
former  in  substantial  respects  is  adopted  In 
the  Siemens'  universal  galvanometer.,  .The 
principle  involved  is  that  an  electrical  circuit 
being  divided  into  two  branch- circuits,  and 
again  united,  and  the  branches  bridged  or 
connected  by  a  short  cut,  if  the  resistances  in 
the  branches  on  one  side  of  the  bridge  are  in 
the  same  ratio  to  each  other  as  the  resistances 
on  the  other  side,  no  current  will  traverse  the 
bridge ;  if  the  ratios  are  not  equal,  a  current 
will  traverse  the  bridge.    (Knight.) 

electric-cable,  s.  The  same  as  Tele- 
graph cable  (q.v.). 


electrio-calamine,  s. 

Mia.  :  The  same  as  HemImorphite  (q.v.). 

electric-candle,  s.  A  modification  of 
the  arc  form  of  electric  light,  in  which  the 
carbon  pencils  are  parallel  and  separated  by  a 
layer  of  plaster  of  Paris.  -  Invented  in  1877  by 
Jablochkoff,  aRussian  engineer.  This  invention 
is  noteworthy  as  having  revived  an  interest  iu 
electric  illumination.  On  its  introduction  it 
caused  quite  a  panic  in  gas  shares. 

eleotrio-car,  s.  A  car  driven  by  means 
of  electric  energy.    [Electric-tramway.  ] 

eleotric-cliarge,  s. 

Elect. :  The  accumulation  or  condensation 
of  electricity  in  a  Leyden  jar  or  anything 
similar., 

electric-cMmes,  s.pl. 
Elect. :  Three  bells  suspended  by  a  horizontal 
metal  rod  worked  by  electricity. 

electric -circuit,  s.  The  metallic  or 
other  conductor  permitting  the  passage  of 
electricity  from  one  body  to  another. 

electric-dock,  s. 

Hor. :  A  dial  with  hands  and  going-train 
impelled  by  reciuTcnt  impulses  from  an 
electromagnet.  The  flrst  known  clock  of 
this  kind  was  invented  by  Wheatstone,  and 
exhibited  by  him  in  1840.  Appold,  Bain, 
Shepherd  and  others  have  contrived  clocks 
on  the  same  principle.      [Electro-magnetic 

CLOCK.] 

electric-column,  s.  A  galvanic  pile 
invented  by  Be  Luc,  consisting  of  different 
metals  alternating  with  each  other,  the  several 
couples  being  separated  by  paper. 

electric-current,  s.  The  continuous 
discharge  of  electricity  from  one  body  to 
another  in  a  different  electric  state  from  itself. 
Though  called  continuous,  the  discharges  are 
not  quite  so,  but  a  series  of  them  follow  each 
other  at  intervals  of  time  so  small  that  they 
appear  to  do  so  without  intermission. 

electric  -  density*  electric  -  thick- 
ness, s. 

Elect  :  The  quantity  of  electricity  found  at 
any  moment  on  a  given  surface. 

electric-discbarge,  s. 

-Elect. :  The  escape  of  electricity,  whether 
slowly  and  silently,  or  more  quickly  and 
violently,  from  a  Leyden  jar  or  any  similar 

apparatus. 

electric-eel,  s. 

Zool.  :  Gymnotus  electricvs,  a  great  eel,  in- 
liii biting  the  marshy  waters  of  the  Llanos 
(plains)  in  South  America.  It  attains  the 
length  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  can  discharge 
electricity  sufficient  to  kill  an  animal  of  con- 
siderable size.    [Gymnotus.] 

electric-egg,  s. 

■  Ekct:  :  An  ellipsoidal  glass  vessel,  with 
metallic  caps  at  each  end,  which  may  be  filled 
with  a  feeble  violet  light  by  meansof  an  electric 
machine  acting  on  it  after  a  vacuum  has  been 
made  inside  the  glass. 

electric -escapement,  s.  A  device 
actuated  by  electiic  impulse  which  inter- 
inittingly-  arrests  the  motion  of  the  scape- 
wheel  and  restrains  the  train  to  a  pulsative 
motion — acting,  in  fact,  in  the  place  of  a 
pendulum.  An  electric  pendulum  at  a  central 
station  may  be  the  regulator  of  numerous 
distant  clocks  with  electric  escapements,  with 
each  of  which  it  is  connected  by  circuit  or 
circuits.  In  some  cases  the  device  has  alter- 
nately a  detent  and  impulse  action,  and  is  the 
motor  as  well  as  regulator.  Beviees  in  which 
a  train  is  set  in  motion,  or  a  machine  started 
or  stopped,  are  not  strictly  escapements,  but 
may  be  considered  as  electrical-governors  or 
electrical-regulators.     (Knight.) 

electric-fishes,  s.  pi.  Such  fishes  as  are 
capable  of  giving  electric  shocks,  such  as  the 
Torpedo,  the  Gymnotus,  and  the  Silurus  (q.v.). 

electric-fluid,  s.  According  to  a  once- 
accepted  theory,  a  fluid,  if  it  can  be  called 
so,  composed  of  an  indefinite  quantity  of  a 
subtle  imponderable  matter.  It  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  two  fluids,  the  one  positive,  the 
other  negative  in  character.    [Electricity,] 


fi,te,  f3.t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wplf.  work,  wh6.  son;   mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;   try,  S^Man*    so,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a«     qu  =  kw. 
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electric-force,  s.  '^he  force  with  whicli 
electricity  tends  to  move  matter. 

electric-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  heated 
tt>-  electricity  in  place  of  coaL  One  was  de- 
scribed in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Teh- 
gxO'Ph  Engineers  for  June,  1880,  and  in  the 
British  Association  Report  for  1882,  the  latter 
by  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  F.R.S.,  and  Prof.  A. 
K.  Huntington.  Siemens'  electric-furnace  is 
believed  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  heat 
tliat  has  yet  heen  obtained. 

electric-fuse,  s. 
'  1.  A  device  used  in  blasting  to  explode  the 
*'harge.  The  fulminate  or  the  charge  is  lighted 
(ly  an  electric  spark  or  a  resistance  section  of 
tiiie  platinum  wire,  which  is  heated  to  redness 
by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  induced 
by  a  voltaic  or  magneto-electric  battery. 

2.  A  device  used  to  prevent  excessive  elec- 
tric current  passii^  In  a  conductor. 

electric-governor,  s.  A  governor  in 
which  a  part  of  a  fly-wheel,  say  a  segment  of 
tlie  rim,  is  made  to  move  radially  outward 
when  tlie  wheel  revolves  at  a  rate  above  a 
|ireappoiuted  speed,  and  thereby  comes  in 
coate-ct  with  a  metallic  tongue  cojnpleting  an 
electric  connection,  which  is  utilized  to  move 
a  butterfly-valve  or  other  device  which  con- 
i-eras  the  transmission  of  power.  Governor- 
balls  flying  out  to  a  certain  distance  may 
make  or  break  an  electric  connection  to  pro- 
duce the  same  result,  or  sound  an  alarm. 
Electromagnetic  action  is  also  used  to  start 
and  stop  machines,  and  operate  stop-motions. 

electric-harpoon,  s.  An  application  of 
the  electric  force  to  the  explosion  of  a  burst- 
ing-charge in  a  hai-poon  or  bomb-lance.  A 
copper  wire  is  earned  through  the  hue,  and, 
when  a  circuit  is  established  by  the  harpooner, 
a  resistance-section  in  the  fuse  of  the  bomb- 
lance  ignites  the  charge.    (Knight.) 

electric-heater,  s.  A  device  in  which 
a  fine  platinum  wire  heated  by  a  passing 
electric  cm-rent  is  made  to  comnumicate  sen- 
sible heat  as  a  means  of  waruiing  or  burning, 
as  the  case  may  be.  It  has  been  used  as  a 
local  cautery,  and  has  been  suggested  for  am- 
l>utating,  &c. 

electric-helix,  s.  A  coil  of  copper  wire 
in  the  foiiu  of  a  screw.  The  wire  is  generally 
coiled  round  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  and  when  an 
electric  current  is  sent  through  it,  this  confers 
lK)larity  upon  the  iron,  the  wire  and  iron 
together  constituting  an  electromagnet.  But 
the  helix  will  also  manifest  magnetic  pro- 
lierties  without  any  iron  wire  at  all. 

electric  -  indicator,  s.  An  apparatus 
by  which  electromagnetic  currents  are  indi- 
cated. 

electric-kite,  5.  A  kind  of  kite  devised 
by  Fj-anklin  to  attract  electricity  from  the 
air.  In  June,  1752,  on  a  stormy  day,  in  a  field 
near  Philadelphia,  he  flew  a  kite  with  a  key 
attached  to  it.  In  order  to  insulate  the  kite 
in  place  of  the  ordinary  string,  lie  made  use  of 
a  silken  cord,  wliich  he  tied  to  a  tree.  He 
hoped  to  obtain  a  spark  leadily  from  the 
key,  but  without  success,  till  the  rain  began 
,to  fall,  when  the  cord  became  a  good  con- 
ductor and  brought  down  the  spai-k. 

electric-lamp,  s. 

l.(ilrc);Acontrivanceforholding in  position 
and  regulating  the  movements  of  the  carbon 
electrodes  between  which  the  li^ht  is  produced. 
The  patent  otUce  teems  with  specifications  of 
diflerent  patterns  of  regulatora.  Among  the 
first  devised  were  those  of  Duboscq,  Foucault, 
and  SeiTin,  the  last  being  of  very  perfect  form. 
Of  later  years  the  lamps  of  Siemens,  Brush, 
Pilsen,  Crompton,  and  others  have  supplanted 
the  older  forms.  The  electric  candle  (q.v.)  of 
Jablochkofi"  is  also  a  form  of  arc  lamp. 

2.  (Incandescent) :  In  this  form  of  lamp,  a 
slender  thread  of  carbon  (carbonized  paper, 
fibre,  &c.),  ia  enclosed  in  a  glaas  bulb  exhausted 
of  air.  The  passage  of  the  electric  current 
renders  this  thread  white  hot.  Edison,  Swan' 
Maxim  and  otliers  have  produced  lamps  on 
this  X->riuciple  which  differ  little  from  one  an- 
other. E.  A.  King  in  1845  patented  an  incan- 
descent lamjj.  The  following  year  Greener  and 
Staite  improved  upon  it.  In  1871  Lodyghin 
at  St.  Petersburg  exhibited  200  such  lamps 
on  one  circuit.  All  these  failed  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  a  vacuum  with  the 


air-pumps  then  available.  Modem  re-inventors 
have  been  more  fortunate  in  this  respect. 

electric-light,  s. 

1.  Definition  : 

(1)  A  brilliant  light  emitted  by  the  white- 
hot  points  of  two  pieces  of  carbon  when  used 
as  the  electrodes  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery, 
or  other  generator  of  electric  currents.  [Elec- 
tric LAMP.] 

(2)  The  light  emitted  by  the  incandescence 
of  a  metallic  wire,  or  carbon  filament,  when 
subjected  to  the  passage  of  an  electric  current. 
[Electbic-lamp,  2.] 

2.  Hist. :  In  1809  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  whilst 
experimenting  with  a  powerful  battery,  dis- 
covered the  phenomenon  of  the  voltaic  arc. 
He  used  as   electrodes   points  ^of  charcoal. 


GRAMME  DYNAMO  MACHINE. 

Foucault  and  later  experimenters  replaced 
these  by  pencils  of  gas-retoi*t  carbon,  and  this 
material  is  yet  used  in  some  forms  of  rela- 
tors. A  better  result,  however,  is  obtained 
from  manufactured  carbon  pencils,  and  this 
manufacture  already  represents  a  distinct 
trade  both  in  France  and  England.  Coke, 
lampblack,  cane-sugar,  gum,  (fee,  are  the  in- 
gredients used  for  these  pencils,  wliich  are 
subsequently  placed  in  moulds  and  submitted 
to  a  red  heat.  Davy's  suggestive  experiments 
were  of  mere  scientific  interest  until  the  im- 
proved battery  cells  invented  by  Grove  and 
Bunsen  came  into  use  forty  years  later,  when 
many  attempts  were  made  to  turn  the  electric 
light  to  practical  account.  But  owing  to  the 
trouble,  expense,  and  other  difiiculties  attend- 
ant upon  the  use  of  a  battery,  the  light  was 
still  only  available  for  exceptional  uses.  The 
discoveiy  by  Faraday  (1830)  that  an  electric 
current  could  be  induced  in  a  coil  of  wire  by  the 
approach  to  it  or  recession  from  it  of  a  magnet 
may  be  said  to  have  given  electricians  the  firat 
hope  of  giving  the  electric  light  a  commercial 
impoi*tance.  The  magneto-electric  machines 
which  followed  upon 
Fai'aday's  discovery  were 
soon  many  in  number, 
each  one  exhibiting  some 
improvement  upon  its 
predecessor.  Of  these 
pioneer  machines  may 
be  mention  ed  tliat  of 
Pixii  (1832),  who  caused 
a  horseshoe  magnet  to 
tui'n  beneath  bobbins  of 
wix'e  suspended  above  its 
poles ;  Clarke's  machine, 
where  the  reverse  method 
was  adopted,  the  bobbins 
moving  near  the  poles  of 
a  fixed  magnet ;  Siemens, 
who  in  1854  introduced 
a  new  form  of  armature  swan  incandescent 
or  coil,  which  superseded  lamp. 

the  bobbins  foi-merly 
used ;  Wilde,  of  Manchester,  who  produced  a. 
powerful  machine  in  which  the  electro- 
magnet (q.v.)  was  first  employed  in  this 
connection,  it  being  excited  by  a  permanent 
or  ordinary  horseshoe  magnet.  In  1866 
Siemens  and  also  Wheatstone  pointed  out  that 
this  initial  excitation  was  unnecessary,  be- 
cause the  iron  cores  of  the  electromagnets 
always  retained  a  certain  amount  of  residual 
magnetism  which,  by  proper  appliances, 
could  be  roused  into  giving  powerful  efiects. 
Holmes,  Ladd,  and  several  others  also  pro- 
duced machines  worthy  of  mention.  A 
machine  called  the  "  Alliance  "  was  fixed  at 
the  South  Foreland  Lighthouse  in  the  year 
1872.  It  was  invented  by  Professor  Nollet,  of 
Brussels,  in  1849,  and  was  used  for  the  service 
of  some  French  Ughthouses  before  it  was  em- 


ployed in  England.  It  is  of  a  most  cumbrbub 
nature,  and  in  common  with  the  machines 
already  noticed  must  be  considered  obsolete. 
In  1872  Gramme  (France)  gave  the  subject  of 
electric  illumination  fresh  impetus  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  small  and  compact  machine 
wliich  altogether  distanced  its  prototypes  in 
uower  and  efficiency,  and  we  may  date  from 
this  time  the  interest,  which  has  continued 
to  grow  for  years,  concei-ning  the  electric- 
light.  In  England  the  Gramme  machine  was 
first  used  in  1874,  to  provide  a  light  for  the 
summit  of  the  Westminster  clock  tower. 
Since  that  date  it  has  been  greatly  improved. 
The  Gramme  machine  gives  a  continuous 
curreut  like  that  aff"orded  by  a  voltaic  bat- 
tery ;  but  previous  machines,  like  the 
"Alliance,"  lor  instance,  gave  an  alternate 
curreut,  which  may  for  most  uses  be  turned 
into  one  direction  by  a  device  called  a  com- 
mutator, which  formed  an  attachment  to 
such  machines.  In  France  the  Gramme 
machine  has  been  much  us.ed,  not  only  for 
lighting,  but  for  electroplating  and  electro- 
typing.  In  America  the  Brush  and  Edison 
machines  were  naturally  more  used.  In 
England  a  great  number  of  machines  are 
competing  for  public  favour,  and  the  use 
of  tne  electric- light  for  street  and  house 
illumination  is  coming  into  general  use. 
The  diff"erent  systems  may  be  conveniently 
grouped  under  the  two  heads— Arc-lights 
and  Incandescent-lights. 

electric-log,  s.  An  electric  circul'c 
through  the  log-line  to  tlie  detent  of  an  es- 
capement in  the  register-log,  so  that  by  touch- 
ing a  key  on  deck  a  circuit  may  be  completed, 
an  armature  attracted,  and  thus  the  stai-ting 
and  stopping  of  the  mechanical  register  iix  th^ 
log  be  exactly  timed. 

electric-loom,  s.  Electricity  used  as 
the  motive  power  for  a  loom.  In  1852  an  elec- 
tric loom  was  exhibited  by  Bouelli  at  Tm-in. 
The  invention  was  at  that  time  in  a  cmde 
state,  but  has  since  been  much  improved. 
The  object  is  to  dispense  with  the  perforated 
cards  required  in  the  Jacquard  apiiaratus. 
{Knight.) 

electric-machine,  electrical-ma- 
chine, 5.  A  machine  for  exciting  electricity 
l>y  means  of  friction.  Its  inventor  was  Otto 
von  Guericke,  of  Magdeburg,  who  made  one, 
consisting  of  a  sulphur  globe,  about  1647, 
following  it  by  the  air-pump  about  1650. 
Sulphur  was  next  exclianged  for  resin,  which 
iu  turn  was  superseded  by  a  glass  cyliilder. 
Von  Guericke's  **  rubber"  to  excite  electricity 
had  been  simply  his  hand.  Instead  of  the 
hand  Winckler,  in  1740,  introduced  cushions 
of  horsehair  stufled  with  silk.  Bose,  about 
the  same  date,  collected  the  electricity  on  an 
insulated  cylinder  of  tin  plate.  Ramsden,  in 
1760,  replaced  tlie  glass  cylinder  by  a  circular 
glass  plate.  Tlie  glass  is  rotated  between  the 
surfaces  of  the  rubbers,  and  the  electricity 
which  is  generated  passes  to  the  conductors 
on  each  edge  of  the  disc,  thence  to  the  prime 
conductor,  and  finally  to  a  Leyden  jar  or  other 
object,  as  may  be  desired.  By  friction  with 
tlio  glass  the  glass  becomes  positively  and  the 
rubbers  negatively  electrified.  The  latter 
communicate  with  the  ground  by  means  of 
a  chain  which  canles  off"  the  negative  elec- 
tricity as  soon  as  it  is  ])roduced.  In  Nairne's 
machine  there  is  a  cylinder  which  is  rubbed 
by  only  one  cushion.  Armstrong's  is  a  hydro- 
electrical  machine.  [Hvdro-electrical.]  In 
Holtz's  the  electricity  is  not  developed  by 
friction  but  is  induced  by  the  constant  in- 
fluence of  an  already  electrified  body.  It  is 
an  old  nvention  revived  and  improved, 
and  the  principle  has  been  carried  still  further 
by  the  admirable  machines  of  Voss  and  Wims- 
hurst.    (Ganot,  &c.) 


electric  -  meter. 

Electroscope,] 


s.       [Electbometer, 


electric-pendulum^  s.  A  pendulum 
constituting  an  essential  element  in  an  ele6tric 
clock.  A  point  below  the  bob  of  the  pendulum 
passes  through  a  globule  of  mercm-y,  the  time 
of  contact  being  indicated  on  a  travelling  fillet 
of  paper.  In  another  form  the  bob  comes  in 
contact,  at  the  limit  of  each  stroke,  with  a 
delicate  spring,  which  makes  the  electric  con- 
nection. Besides  its  use  as  a  chronograph 
for  recording  atmospheric,  astronomical,  and 
other  observations,  it  is  also  employed  to 
secure  isochronous  beats  of  distant  pendulums. 
(Knight.) 


bSil.  bo^;  pout,  jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  ^ehophon,  e:^lst.    ph  =  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tlon,  -^ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  <fec.  =  be\  dpi. 
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electrical— electricity 


Olectrlc-piano,  5.  A  piano  provided  with 
a  scries  of  electromagnets,  each  correspond- 
ing to  a  key  of  the  instrument,  the  armatures 
of  which  are  caused  to  strike  the  keys  when 
the  circuit  is  closed.  In  186S,  a  contrivance 
on  this  principle  for  playing  the  organ  was 
exhihited  at  the  Polyteclinic  in  London. 

eleotrlC-railway.  s.  A  railway  driven 
by  electric  energy.  This  energy  is  usually 
transmitted  from  a  dynamo,  at  some  point  on 
the  line,  by  means  of  overhead,  or  under- 
ground, or  third  rail  (surface)  conductors. 

electric  railway-signal,  s.  A  device 
for  communicating  messages  or  warnings  as  to 
the  place  or  condition  of  a  train  on  the  track, 
in  regard  to  stations  left  or  approached,  or  to 
other  trains  on  the  same  line. 

electric-ray,  s. 

IcMhy. :  A  name  for  the  Torpedo  (q.v.),  so 
called  because  when  irritated  it  is  capable 
of  giving  an  electric  shock. 

electric-regulator,  s.  Any  device  by 
which  an  electromagnet  circuit  is  made  the 
means  of  reaching  a  machine  to  stop  it  or 
start  it.  The  applications  are  numerous  and 
various.  The  term  is  also  applied  occasionally 
to  apparatus  for  controlling  the  arc  forms  of 
electric  lamps.    [Electric  lamp,  1.] 

electric-residue,  s.  A  second  charge 
which  tends  to  arise  when  a  Leyden  jar  is 
permitted  to  stand  for  a  short  time  after  it 
has  been  discharged. 

electric-resistance,  electrical-re- 
sistance, s.  Hesistance  is  the  inverse  of 
conductivity.  Ohm's  law  stands  as  follows 
The  strength  of  the  current  varies  directly 
as  the  electro-motive  force,  and  inversely  as 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

electric-signal,  ^':.  A  signal,  or  signals, 
by  simple  or  repetitive  sounds  or  by  code,  are 
conveyed  by  electric  influence.  The  motion 
of  bell-hammers,  of  flags,  index-fingers,  01 
semaphoric  arms  may  be  held  as  included  in 
this  definition,  which  thus  covers  telegraph- 
ing and  signaling  by  electric  circuit. 

electric-spark,  s,  A  spark  produced 
when  two  bodies  of  opposite  electricities  are 
brought  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other, 
and  electricity  passing  from  the  one  to  the 
other  has  to  encounter  the  resistance  of  the 
air.  It  maybe  also  drawn  from  the  conductor 
of  an  electric  machine  if  the  latter  be  touched 
or  nearly  approaclied  by  the  finger.  If  the 
spark  have  only  a  short  distance  to  travel,  it 
does  so  in  a  straight  line.  When  it  has  to 
traverse  two  or  three  inches,  it  resembles 
a  curve  with  branches.  When  it  is  very 
powerful,  its  course  becomes  zigzag.  The 
lightning  is  a  powerful  electric  spark,  and 
its  track  tends  to  be  of  the  last-named  form. 

electric  steam-gauge,  s.  A  steam- 
boiler  attachment,  in  which  the  rise  of  the 
mercury  under  pressure  of  steam  is  indicated 
by  means  of  electric  connection  to  tlie  dial. 
(Knight.) 

electric-switch,  s.  A  device  for  inter- 
rupting or  dividing  one  circuit  and  tran?!fer- 
ring  the  current  or  a  part  of  it  to  another 
circuit.  [Switch.]  The  same  as  a  commu- 
tator (q.v.). 

electric-telegraph,  s.  in  a  general 
sense  an  apparatus  by  which  signals  may 
be  transmitted  to  considerable  distances  by 
means  of  voltaic  currents  propagated  on 
metallic  wires,  {Ganot.)  In  a  moye  limited 
one  that  form  of  electric  signalling  apparatus 
in  which  an  insulated  wire  excited  by  fric- 
tional  electricity  is,  or  i-ather  was,  used  to 
eonveymessages  by  sparks  orshocks.  (Knight.) 
Gray,  in  1729,  experimented  with  conductors  ; 
Noliet  soon  afterwards  sent  a  shock  along  a 
line  of  men  and  wires  900  toises  in  length  ; 
Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  1745,  sent  a 
shock  through  12,000  feet  of  wire,  and  proved 
that  it  was  practically  instantaneous  through- 
out its  length.  A  writer  in  tlie  Scots'  Magazine, 
in  1753,  proposed  a  series  of  wires  from  the 
ends  of  which  were  to  be  suspended  light 
halls  marked  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
or  bells  which  were  to  be  moved  by  an  electric 
current  directed  to  the  approjjriate  wire. 
Lesage,  at  Geneva,  in  1774,  actually  con- 
structed a  telegraph  arranged  in  this  manner, 
the  end  of  each  wire  having  a  pith-ball  elec- 
troscope attached.  Lamond,  in  1787,  em- 
ployed a  single  wire,  employin;?  an  electrical 


machine  and  electroscope  in  each  of  two 
rooms  ;  and  Reusser.  in  1794,  nroposed  the 
employment  of  letters  formed  by  spaces  cut 
out  of  parallel  strips  of  tin-foil  pasted  on 
sheets  of  glass,  which  would  appear  luminous 
on  the  passage  of  the  electric  spark.  In  1795 
Cavallo  proposed  to  transmit  letters  and 
numbers  by  a  combination  of  sparks  and 
pauses.  Don  Silva,  in  Spain,  appears  to  have 
previously  suggested  a  similar  process.  Be- 
tancourt,  in  1796,  constructed  a  single  line 
telegraph  between  Madrid  and  Aranjuez,  a 
distance  of  twenty-seven  miles,  in  which  the 
electricity  was  furnished  by  a  battery  of 
Leyden  jars,  and  the  reading  effected  by  the 
divergence  of  pith  balls.  In  1811  Soemmering, 
decomposing  water,  managed  thereby  to  give 
telegraphic  signals.  In  1834  Gauss  and  Weber 
made  an  electromagnetic  telegraph  [Electro- 
magnetic], sending  signals  by  it  in  or  near 
Gottingen  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  In  1837 
Steinheil,  in  Munich,  and  Wheatstone,  in 
London,  constructed  telegraphs,  the  current 
in  the  former  being  produced  by  an  electro- 
magnetic machine,  and  the  latter  by  a  con- 
stant battery,  Morse,  Cooke,  &.C.,  did  much 
for  telegraphy.  An  electric  telegraph  con- 
sists ^essentially  of  three  parts  :  A  circuit 
consisting  of  a  metallic  connection  between 
two  places,  a  communicator  for  signalling 
between  them,  and  an  indicator  for  receiving 
them  at  a  station  to  which  they  are  sent 
In  England  the  electromotor  is  generally  a 
modified  Woolaston's  battery,  consisting  of  a 
trough  divided  into  compartments,  each 
having  in  it  an  amalgamated  zinc  and  copper 
plate.  The  compartments  are  filled  up  with 
saud  moistened  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  connection  between  two  places,  if  aerial 
or  terrestrial,  is  made  by  galvanized  iron 
wires  fixed  to  insulating  porcelain  poles  or 
other  supports.  If  marine,  they  are  of  copper 
coated  with  gutta-percha,  covered  with  tarred 
hemp,  and  strengthened  exteriorly  by  being 
sheathed  in  an  iron  cable.  (For  the  other 
arrangements,  see  Commutator,  Indicator, 
Electrochemical,  Electromagnetic,  &c.) 
(Knight,  Ganot,  &c.) 

electric  time-ball,  s.  A  balloon  of 
canvas  suspended  on  a  mast,  and  dropped  at 
an  exact  time  every  day  by  means  of  an 
electric  circuit. 

eleotric-toroh,  s.  A  gas-lighter  operat- 
ing by  electric  action. 

electric-tramway,  s.  A  tramway  on 
which  the  motive  power  is  derived  from 
electric  energy.  This  energy  may  be  con- 
veyed to  the  car  from  an  overhead  or  an 
underground  conductor.  On  some  tramways 
the  energy  is  obtained  from  a  set  of  storage 
cells  carried  within  the  car,  and  charged  from 
time  to  time  by  the  station  dynamos. 

electric-wand,  s.  An  electrophorus  in 
the  shape  of  a  bAton.    [Electrophobus.] 

electric  watch-cloclE,  s.  A  watch- 
man's time-detector,  in  which  a  patrol  touches 
a  stud  at  such  times  during  the  night  as  may 
indicate  his  presence  at  that  spot  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour.    (Knight.) 

electric  weighing-apparatus,  s.  An 

attachment  to  a  scale  which  comes  in  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  eye  in  detecting  the  turn  of 
the  balance,  Tlie  poise  is  shifted  out  on  the 
beam,  and,  as  soon  as  it  feels  the  tendency  to 
rise,  the  circuit  is  completed,  and  the  point 
which  the  poise  stopped  is  indicated.  (Knight.) 

electric  whaling-apparatus^  s.    An 

appliance  by  whicli  a  bursting-charge  in  a  har- 
poon may  be  exploded.   [Electric  Harpoon.] 

e-lec'-tric-al,    a.     [Eug.   electric; -al.]     The 
same  as  Electric,  a.  (q.v.), 

electrical-apparatus,  s.  [Electric 
Apparatus.] 

electrical  -  machine,  s.  [Electric 
Machine.] 

H  For  other  compounds,  see  Electric. 

e-lec'-tric-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  electrical ;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  By  means  of  electricity. 

2.  Fig. :  As  electricity  does. 

e-lec-tri'-^ian,    s.      [Fr.  electricien.]    One 

proficient  in  the  science  of  electricity  ;  one 
who  studies  electricity. 

"I  cannot  enter  into  this  particular  subject  without 

flnit  nettlinfj  n,  dispute  amongst  electricians."—  Wilsoit, 
Exp.  Phil.  Trans.  (1750),  vol.  li.  p.  309. 


S-lec-trif'-i-ty,  ».  [Fr.  electricite;  Sp.  elec- 
triccidad;  Port,  electricidade ;  Ital.  elef*ri- 
clta.] 

1.  Nat.  Phil  &■  Orel.  Lang. .  A  powerful 
physical  agent  which  makes  its  existence 
manifest  by  attractions  and  repulsions,  by 
])roducing  light  and  heat,  commotions,  che- 
mical decompositions,  and  other  phenomena. 

2.  Hist.  :  About  600  B.C.  Thales  discovered 
that,  when  amber  was  rubbed  with  silk,  it 
became  capable  of  attracting  light  bodies. 
Tlie  ancients  seem  to  have  known  no  more 
than  this  regarding  electricity  ;  nor  for  the 
first  sixteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  ei-iJ 
was  much  addition  made  to  the  solitary  known 
fact  in  electricity. 

In  a,d.  1600,  Gilbert,  who  was  surgeon  to- 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  to  James  I.,  published  a 
book,  De  Magnete,  in  which  for  the  first  tinic- 
the  word  "  electric"  was  used  in  connection  wit]* 
science.  He  died  in  1603.  He  regarded 
magnetism  and  electricity  as  two  emanations 
of  one  fundamental  force.  He  showed  that 
not  merely  amber,  but  sulphur,  glass,  &c.„ 
are  electrics.  Otto  Guericke,  of  Magdeburg, 
discovered  that  there  was  a  repulsive  as  welll 
as  an  attractive  force  in  electricity,  and  about 
1647  constructed  the  first  electrical  machine. 

Newton,  in  1675,  observed  signs  of  elec- 
trical excitement  in  a  rubbed  plate  of  glas?;- 
Hawkesbee,  who  wrote  in  1709,  also  observed 
similar  phenomena  ;  and  Dufay,  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  French  Academy,  between  173^ 
and  1737,  generalised  so  far  as  to  lay  down 
the  principle  that  electric  bodies  attract  alB 
those  which  are  not  so,  and  repel  them  as  soon 
as  they  have  become  electric  by  the  vicinity 
or  contact  of  the  electric  body. 

Dufay  also  discovered  that  a  body  electri- 
fied by  contact  with  a  resinous  substance 
repelled  another  electrified  in  a  similar  way. 
and  attracted  one  which  had  been  electrified 
by  contact  with  glass. 

He  thence  concluded  that  the  electricity 
derived  from  those  two  sources  was  of  different 
kinds,  and  applied  the  names  vitreous  and 
resinous  to  them.  Franklin  attributed  this; 
difference  to  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  the 
electric  fluid,  the  former  condition  existing  in 
electrified  glass  and  the  latter  in  resins. 

Otto  Guericke  had  discovered  that  his  sul- 
phur globe,  when  rubbed  in  a  dark  place,, 
emitted  faint  flashes  of  light,  and  shortly 
afterwards  it  was  noticed  that  a  similar 
phenomenon  occurred  at  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  when  the  barometer  was  shaken ;  ai 
fact  which  one  of  the  celebrated  mathema- 
ticians, Bernoulli,  attempted  to  explain  on  the 
Cartesian  system,  but  which  was  afterwards 
correctly  attributed  by  Hawkesbee  to  elec- 
tricity. Wall,  in  1708,  observed  the  sparks 
produced  from  ambez',  and  Hawkesbee  noticed 
the  sparks  and  "snapping"  under  various 
modifications. 

Dufay  and  the  Abbe  Nollet  were  the  first  to 
draw  sparks  from  the  human  body,  an  ex- 
periment which  attracted  great  attention,  and 
became  a  species  of  fashionable  diversion  at 
the  time. 

The  discovery  of  the  Leyden  jar  is  attri- 
buted to  Cunseus  of  Leyden,  in  1746,  who, 
while  handling  a  vessel  containing  water  in, 
communication  with  an  electrical  machine^ 
was  surprised  at  receiving  a  severe  shock ;  a 
similar  event  had  happened  the  year  previous 
to  Von  Kleinst,  a  German  prelate. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  names  of  the 
principal  contributors  to  the  advancement  of 
electrical  science  are  Newton,  Hawkesbee, 
Dufay,  Guericke ;  Cunseus  of  Leyden,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  Leyden  jar ;  and  Franklin, 
who,  in  1747,  pointed  out  the  circumstances- 
on  which  the  action  of  the  Leyden  jar  de- 
pends. Monnier  the  younger  discovered  tluit 
the  electricity  which  bodies  can  receive  de- 
pends on  their  surface  rather  than  their  mass, 
and  Franklin  soon  found  that  "the  whole 
force  uf  the  bottle  and  power  of  giving  a 
.shock  is  in  the  glass  itself ; "  he  further,  iu 
1750,  suggested  that  electricity  and  lightnini; 
were  identical  in  their  nature,  and  in  175"ii 
demonstrated  this  fact  by  means  of  his  kite 
and  key.  About  the  same  time  D'Alibar<l 
and  others  in  France  erected  a  pointed  rod 
forty  feet  high  at  Marli,  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying  Franklin's  theory,  whieli  was  found 
to  give  sparks  on  the  passage  of  a  thunder- 
cloud. Similar  experiments  were  repeated 
throughout  Europe,  and  in  1753  Richman 
was  instantly  killed  at  St.  Petersburg  by  a 
discharge  from  a  rod  of  this  kind. 

The  more  important  discoveries  since  tihose 
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days  relate  rather  to  electricity  produced  by 
voltaic  or  magnetic  action. 

In  the  later  history  of  electricity  no  name 
is  greater  than  that  of  Micliael  Faraday,  who 
was  born  in  London  in  1794,  was  appointed  \>y 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  assistant  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Royal  Institution  in  March  1813,  and  in 
1831  commenced  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
splendid  discoveries  in  electricity. 

3.  Present  state  of  knowledge  regarding  elec- 
tricity :  The  past  history  of  electricity  centres 
round  the  frictional  machine  and  the  voltaic 
battery.  The  first-named  is  now  only  of  ex- 
perimental interest,  and  the  second,  if  we 
except  its  use  in  signalling  (telegraphy  and 
telephony)  is  quite  supplanted  by  the  more 
economical  and  vastly  more  powerful  dynamo- 
machine.  To  this  contrivance,  in  its  various 
forms  as  designed  by  different  makers,  and 
in  less  degree  to  the  secondary  battery  (now 
being  improved),- electricians  look  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  science.  The  fact  that  the 
Gramme  and  similar  machrnes  are  reversible 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  of  the  19th  century.  By  reversible 
is  meant  its  power  to  act  as  a  motor  when 
coupled  up  with  a  distant  machine,  under 
which  circumstances  its  armature  rapidly 
revolves  in  a  direction  depending  on  the 
winding  machine — as  in  the  production  of  the 
electric  light.  By  such  means  the  electrical 
transmission  of  power  from  place  to  place  has 
become  possible.  In  the  electric  railway  now 
running  at  Portrush  (Ireland),  for  instance. 
the  force  developed  by  a  naturnl  waterfall  is 
made  to  turn  a  turbine ;  this  actuates  a  dy- 
namo-machine, and  by  suitable  conductors 
the  power  of  this  first  machine  is  conveyed  to 
a  second  one,  which  forms  the  locomotive 
engine.  It  is  believed  that  the  force  of  rivers, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  the  action  of  the 
sea  waves,  and  other  natural  sources  of  power, 
will  in  time  be  thus  utihzed  and  transmitted 
where  required.  Theinvention  of  the  secondary 
battery  demonstrates  that  the  voltaic  cell  is 
also  reversible,  and  many  believe  tliat  it  is 
destined  to  play  an  importint  part  in  the  future 
of  electricity.  There  is  no  really  satisfactory 
theory  of  electricity.  The  two-fluid  hypothesis 
of  Symner  has  been  a  convenient  one,  but  it  is 
misleading.  The  molecular  theory  \ipheld  by 
Faraday  is  probably  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 

e-lec-tri-fi-a-ble,  tt.  ['Eng.  electrify  ;  -able.] 

1.  Thai  may  or  can  receive  electricity,  or  be 
charged  with  it ;  capable  of  becoming  electric. 

2.  Capable  of  receiving  and  transmitting  the 
electric  fluid. 

e-lec-triE-fi-ca'-tlon,  *.     [Eug.  electrify;  c 
connective,  and  -ation.] 

1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  electrifying. 

■^  Ou  electrification.  By  Tlionias  T.  P.  Bruce  Warren.* 
Brit.  Assoc  Jtejiort  (1869),  ii,  47. 

2.  The  state  of  being  electrified  or  charged 
with  electricity. 

e-lec'-tri-f  led,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [Electrify.] 

e-lec'-tri-f!y,  v.t.  &  i.    [Mid.  Lat.  electri{ms\ 
and  Lat.  facto  =  to  make.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Ofnmtenal  bodies:  To  make  electric;  to 
charge  with  electricity. 

"The  explosion  of  a  cauuon  in  St.  James's  Park,  is 
obaerveil  to  electrify  the  glass  of  the  windows  of  the 
Trmuiy.  —Dr.  Stephen  Ualet :  On  SartTuiuakes  (1750), 

2.  Of  the  hitman  hody:  To  affect  by  trans- 
mitting through  it  or  some  part  of  it  a  current 
of  electricity. 

II.  Fig.  (Of  the  mind) :  To  send  through  it  a 
sudden  thrill  of  joy,  of  surprise,  or  any  otlier 
excitmg  emotion. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  electric. 
S-lec'-tri-f|y-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.   &  s       [Elec-' 

TRIFY.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£■  partidp.  adj. :  (See, 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  Tlie  act  or  process  of  com- 
municating electricity  to. 

e-lec'~trine,  a.     [Gr.  -ffXeKTpov  (elektron) ;  Lat. 
electnim  =  ambei',  and  Eng.  a-dj.  suff.  -inc.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  or  of  the  nature 
of  amber. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of  electrum. 

S-lec-trif '-cr,  s,    [Electrizer.1 


e-lec-tri-za'-tion,  s.  ['Fr,  electrisation ;  Sp. 
electrizacion ;  Fort,  el ectrizagdo.]  The  act  of 
electrizing,  the  state  of  being  electrized. 

e-lec'-tnze,  v.t.  [Fr.  eleetriser  ;  Sp.  electrizar; 
Vovt.  elec^risao ;  Ital.  elettrizare.]  To  charge 
with  electricity  ;  the  same  as  ELECTRiFY(q.v.). 

"  He  I  Dr.  Lister,  in  I6B5]  did  not  doubt  that  several 
things  would  electrize."— Hist,  of  Royal  Soc.,  iv.  395. 

e-lec'-trized,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Electrize.] 

e-lec-triz'-er,  s.    [Fr.  eledriseur.] 

1.  Cen. :  That  which  electrizes  ;  that  which 
electrifies  a  body. 

2.  Med.  (PI) :  The  name  given  by  Harring- 
ton to  metallic  plates  of  a  galvanic  battery 
designed  for  medical  purposes. 

e-Iec'-tro;  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  electro- 
type.] An  electrotype,  used  specially  for  an 
electrotype  from  a  wood-engraving,  &c. 

e-lec-tro-,  in  compos.  Having  electricity  for 
its  motive  jjower,  orin  anyway  resulting  from 
or  pertaining  to  electricity. 

electro-ballistic,  a.  Pertaining  to  pro- 
jectiles and  to  electricity. 

Electro-hallistic  apparatits :  An  instrument 
for  determining  by  electricity  the  velocity 
of  a  projectile  at  any  part  of  its  flight.  The 
projectile  passes  through  a  wire  screen, 
thus  breaking  a  current  of  electricity,  and 
setting  in  motion  a  pendulum,  which  is 
arrested  on  the  passage  of  the  projectile 
througli  a  second  screen.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  screens  being  known,  the  arc 
tlirough  which  thependukim  vibrates  measures 
the  time  due  to  the  flight  of  the  projectile 
between  the  screens.     [Ballistic  pendulum.] 

Electro-hallistic  pendulum. :  The  same  as 
Electro-ballistic  apparatus  (q.v.). 

electro-biologist,  s.     One   skilled  in 

electro-biology. 

electro-biology,  s. 

1.  Properly :  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  electric  currents  developed  in  living  or- 
ganisms. 

2.  Less  properly :  The  department  of  know- 
ledge which  treats  of  the  influence  or  control 
over  the  feelings,  thoughts,  and  actions  of  a 
mesmerised  person  which  the  operator  is 
alleged  to  possess. 

electro-blasting,  s.  Blasting  by  means 
of  an  electric  or  electromagnetic  battery,  com- 
municating through  connecting  wires  with 
the  explosive  cliarges.  The  mosli  noteworthy 
example  of  modern  times  is  tlie  destruction  in 
1876  of  Hellgate  rocks,  a  dangerous  impeU'- 
ment  to  navigation  in  East  River,  New  York. 
The  scene  of  operations  covered  an  area  of 
three  acres,  and  the  total  explosive  charge 
consisted  of  no  less  than  60,000  lbs.  of  dyna- 
mite.    It  was  fired  by  1,000  voltaic  cells. 

electro  -  dironograph,  s.  An  instru- 
ment for  recording  timeand  events  in  the  instant 
and  order  of  their  time,  as  in  noting  transits 
in  observatories.  A  paper  marked  for  seconds 
is  placed  on  the  surface  of  a  revolving  drum, 
over  which  is  a  stylus  operated  by  electro- 
magnetic action  when  the  circuit  is  closed  by 
the  telegraph  key  in  the  hand  of  the  operator, 
who  is  also  the  observer  at  the  transit  instru- 
ment. A  mark  is  thus  made  on  the  time- 
liaper  at  the  instant  of  the  transit. 


electro-deposit, 

means  of  electricity. 


A  deposit  made  by 


electro-deposit,  v.t.  To  deposit  (as  a 
metal)  from  a  chemical  compound  by  means 
of  electricity. 

electro-deposition,  s.  The  deposition 
of  metals  or  other  chemical  substances  from  a 
solvent  by  electricity. 

electro-depositor,  s.  One  who  prac- 
tises the  art  of  electro -deposition. 

electro-engraving,  s.  Engraving  exe- 
cuted by  means  of  electricity. 

electro-etching,  s.  A  process  forbiting- 
in  an  engraving  by  attaching  it  to  the  copper 
of  the  battery  in  an  electro-bath.  The  plate  is 
covered  with  a  ground  and  etched  in  the  usual 
manner ;  being  immersed  for  a  while  in  the 
bath,  it  is  withdrawn  and  the  fine  lines  stopped 
out :  a  second  immersion  deepens  the  lines  and 
makes  the  next  tint,  and  so  on. 


electro-gild,  v.t.  To  gild  by  means  of  im. 
electric  current. 

electro-gilding,  s.    [Electro-plating  .] 

electro-g^t,  u.  Gilt  by  means  of  an 
electric  current. 

electro-silver,  v.t.  To  coat  with  silver 
by  means  of  electricity  ;  to  electroplate, 

e-lec-tro-chem'-i-cal,  a.  [Eng.  electro, 
and  chemical.']  Of  or"  pertaining  to  electro- 
chemistry. 

electrochemical-series,  s.  The  ar- 
rangement of  a  number  of  chemical  substances 
in  the  order  of  their  affinity  for  the  positive 
or  for  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery. 

electrochemical-telegraph,    f.       A 

telegraph  which  records  signals  u})on  paper 
imbued  with  a  chemical  solution,  which  is  dis- 
charged or  caused  to  change  colour  by  electric 
action.  The  first  was  that  of  Bain,  in  1845,  then 
followed  those  of  Bakewell,Gintl,and  Bonelli. 
These  contrivances,  although  exhibiting  great 
ingenuity,  are  now  only  of  historical  interest. 
Tliey  have  never  reached  any  practical  import- 
ance. 

e-lec-tro-chem-is-try,  s.  [Eng.  electro, 
and  cliemistry.]  The  science  which  treats  of 
chemical  effects  produced  through  the  agency 
of  electricity,  whether  frictional  or  dynamic. 
For  instance,  electricity  can  decompose  water 
into  its  constituent  elements.  Many  other 
substances  can  be  similarly  decomposed.  The 
contrary  process  can  also  in  many  cases  be 
carried  out ;  the  constituent  elements  of 
bodies  may  be  combined  into  a  compound, 
sending  through  them  an  electric  spark. 

e-lec'-trode,  s.  [Gr.  rjKeKTpov  (elektron)  = 
amber,  and  636?  (hodos)  =  a  way,  a  path.) 
A  term  introduced  by  Faraday  to  designate 
either  pole  of  a  voltaic  circle.  The  positive 
]iole,  marked  -I-,  is  called  the  anode,  the  nega- 
tive one,  marked  — ,  the  cathode. 

e-lec-tro-dy-nam'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
dynaviic]  Pertaining  to  electricity  in  a  state 
o*"  motion  ;  pertaining  to  electric  currents. 

electrodynamic  engine,  s.  An  engine 
in  which  adynamic  effect  is  x"'oduced  by  the 
evolution  of  an  electric  current,  by  voltaic 
battery,  or  otherwise.  [Electromagnetic- 
machine.] 

e-lec-tro-dy-nSm'-Ics,  s.  [Electrodyna- 
mic] The  laws  of  electricity  in  a  state  oS 
motion,  or  the  action  of  electric  currents  upon 
each  other  and  upon  magnets.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  Electrostatics,  which  treats  of 
electricity  in  a  state  of  rest. 

e-lec-tro-er-gom'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  electro ; 
Or.  epyov  (erp07i)=work,  and  tierpov  (metron)= 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
work  done  by  an  electric  machine  or  anything 
similar.  One  was  described  to  the  British 
Association  in  1881,  by  Sir  William  Thomson, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  but  no  detailed  notice  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Report. 

e-lec-tro-gen'-e-sis,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
genesis  (q.\.).^  The  genesis  or  production  of 
electricity. 

S-lec~tr6-gen'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  electro,  and  Gr. 
yevvdtti  (gennao)  =  to  produce.]      Producing 

electricity. 

e-lec-trog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
Gr.  ypai^aj  (cjrdpho)  —  to  write.]  The  deirart- 
ment  of  knowledge  which  describes  electrical 
phenomena.  As  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  these 
jjlienomena  generally  accompanies  such  a  dis- 
sertation, the  more  common  term  is  Electrology 
(q.v.). 

e-lec-tr^U-thot'-ri-ty,  s.  [Eng.  electro, 
and  lithotrity.]  Lithotrity,  i.e.,  the  grinding 
down  of  urinary  calculi,  attempted  by-  meana 
of  electricity. 

e-lec-tr6l'-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  r^XeKTpov  (electron) 
=  amber,  andAoYo?  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  The 
science  which  treats  of  the  phenomenon  of 
electricity,  and  attempts  to  trace  them  to  their 
causes. 

e-lec-tro-lys'-a-ble,  a.  [Electrolyzaele.] 

e-lec'-tro-ly§e,  v.t.    [Electrolyze.] 


b^,  b6^ ;  p6ut,  jd^l ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this,  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^ist.     ph  =  £. 
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S-leC-trol'-^-sis,  s.  [Gr.  ^kcKxpov  (Slektron) 
=  am'ber,  and  Kva-i^(lusis)  =  setting  free.]  The 
decomposition  of  chemical  comx^ouuds  by  elec- 
tricity. 

e-lec'-tro-lyte,  s.  [Eng.  electro^  and  Gr. 
AvTos  {lutos)  =  that  may  be  dissolved ;  Auw 
(hto)  =  to  loose,  to  dissolve.]  The  compound 
in  the  electroplating  bath  "vvhicli  is  decom- 
posed by  the  electric  action. 

e-lec-tro-lyt'-ic,  e-lec-tro-ljrt'-i-cal,  a. 

[Eng.  electro,  and  Gr.  Xvtikos  (luWcos)  =  able 
to  loosen  or  dissolve  ;  \vui  (luo)  =  to  loosen, 
to  dissolve.]  Pertaining  to  electrolysis  ; 
caused  by  the  decomposition  of  chemical  com- 
pounds by  electricity. 

"The  followiug  are  examples  of  electrolj/tic  decora.- 

1toaitioua."—£verett;    C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units  (1873), 

ch.  xi.,  p.  (6. 

e-lec-tro-l^rt'-i-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  electro- 
lytical;  -ly.]    As  is'done  in  or  by  electrolysis 

(q-v.)- 

"Tlie  Cruto  lump  i>osaesse3  theoretic  ami  practical 
'  lut«reat.  The  fliameut  is  hollow.  Tlie  carbuu  is  de- 
posited eleetrolytically,  aiid  is  shaped  externally  aoine- 
■what  like  the  MliUer   carbon." — Electrician,  Oct.  7, 

1882. 

e-lec-tro-lyz'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  electrolyzie) ; 
-able.]  That  may  or  can  be  decomposed  by  an 
electric  current ;  capable  of  or  liable  to  elec- 
ti'olyzation. 

e-lec-tro-lyz-ii'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  eUctrolyz{e) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  electrolyzing  ; 
the  state  of  being  electrolyzed. 

e-lec-tro-ly'ze,  v.t.  [Pr.  electrolyser;  Gr. 
i)\€KTpoy  (elcktron)  =  amber,  and  \v<o  (luo\ 
future  \va-iti  (luso)  ==  to  loose,  to  dissolve.]  To 
decompose  by  the  direct  action  of  electricity 
whether  frictional  or  dynamic. 

e-lec-tro-mag'-net,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
magnet]  A  bi;r  of  soft  iron  rendered  tempo- 
rarily magnetic  by  the  passage  of  a  current  of 
electricity  througli  a  coil  of  wire  by  which  the 
bar  is  surrounded. 

e-lec-tro-mag-net'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
magnetic]  Pertaining  to  magnetism  and  to 
electricity ;  having  magnetism  developed  by 
electricity. 

"  Aud  this  is  true,  whether  C  and  R  are  expressed  in 
electromagnetic  or  in  electrostatic  units." — Everett: 
C.  G.  S.  System  of  UniU  (1875),  chap,  xi.,  p.  66. 

electromagnetic-alarm,  s.  An  alarm 
which  is  brought  into  action  by  the  closing  an 
electromagnetic  circuit.  This  may  beaburglar- 
alann  in  wliicli  the  opening  of  a  door  or  win- 
dow is  made  to  close  a  circuit  mechanically ; 
or  it  may  be  a  fire-alarm  in  which  the  length- 
ening of  a  rod  or  a  change  in  its  shape  is  made 
to  close  a  circuit.  In  some  cases  a  column  of 
mercury  is  expanded  by  the  heat  and  thus 
completes  the  cix'cuit,  making  the  hammer 
shaft  vibrate,  and  delivering  a  blow  upon 
the  bell. 

electromagnetic-clock,  s. 

1.  A  clock  of  whicli  electricity  is  the  motive 
power.  Of  this  kind  are  those  of  Wheatstone, 
of  Bain,  and  of  Shepherd,  that  of  tlie  last- 
named  inventor  being  exhibited  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851.  In  this  clock  electro- 
magnetism  is  the  sole  motor  in  moving  the 
pendulum,  driving  the  train,  and  running  the 
striking-works,  no  weights  or  auxiliary  springs 
being  employed.    {Knight. ) 

2.  A  clock,  the  pendulum  of  which  is  de- 
signed to  have  an  electric  connection  with 
that  of  another,  so  as  to  make  them  beat  syn- 
chronously. Dr.  Locke,  of  Cincinnati,  carried 
out  such  a  principle  about  a.d.  1860.  By  it 
all  the  clocks  in  a  city  may  be  made  to  keep 
the  same  time.    {Knight.) 

electromagnetic-engine,  s.  a  ma- 
chine in  which  the  motive  power  is  derived 
from  electromagnets  excited  by  an  ordinary 
voltaic  battery,  or  by  the  more  modern 
secondary  battery.  In  Froment's  engine,  a 
cylinder  furnished  with  iron  bars  or  armatures, 
turned  in  front  of  the  poles  of  an  electro- 
magnet, the  current  being  cut  ofFautomatically 
as  each  bar  passed  the  poles.  IVIost  modern 
dynamo-machines  can  be  used  as  motors,  and 
in  this  capacity  can  be  employed  for  railways, 
traracars,  and  other  services. 

electromagnetic-force,  s. 

1.  The  induction  current  in  an  electro- 
magnetic machine. 

2.  The  magnetism  which  it  excites. 


3.  The  attractive  force. 

4.  The  lifting   power  which  it   possesses. 
{Ganot.) 

electromagnetic -gyroscope,  s.     A 

gyroscope  in  which  the  operating  principle  is 
electromagnetism.  One  was  described  to  the 
British  Association  in  1880  by  Mr.  W.  de  Fon- 
vielle,  but  no  detailed  notice  of  it  Is  given  in 
the  Report. 

electromagnetic-machine,   s.      The 

same  as  Electromagnetic-engine  (q.v.). 

electromagnetic -regulator,   s.     A 

device  for  maintaining  an  even  heat  in  an 
apartment,  a  bath,  or  a  furnace.  [Theemostat.] 
{KnigM.) 

electromagnetic -telegraph,  s.     A 

signalling,  writing,  printing,  orrecoi'ding  appa- 
ratus, in  which  the  impulses  proceed  from  a 
magneticforce  developed  by  voltaic  electricity. 
The  principle  is  that  a  mass  of  soft  iron  is 
rendered  temporarily  magnetic  by  the  passage 
of  a  current  of  electricity  through  a  surround- 
ing coil  of  wire.  It  differs  from  the  electric 
telegraph  properly  considered,  and  also,  speci- 
fically, from  the  magneto-electric  telegraph 
(q.v.).  (See  also  list  imder  Telegraph.)  The 
earlier  electric  telegraphs  wei'e  all  what  their 
name  implies,  and  not  electromagnetic. 
[Electric  Telegraph.]  The  pioneers  in  its 
discovery  were  Soinmering,  in  1808,  and  Prof. 
Coxe,  of  Pennsylvania,  about  the  same  vear. 
Then  followed  Oersted,  in  1820.  In  1832,  Prof. 
Morse  began  to  devote  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  telegraphy,  and  in  that  year,  while 
on  his  passage  home  from  Europe,  invented 
the  form  of  telegraph  since  so  well  known  as 
"Morse's."  A  short  line  worked  on  his  plan 
was  set  up  in  1835,  though  it  was  not  until 
June  20,  1840,  that  he  obtained  his  first 
patent.  His  first  idea  was  to  employ  chemical 
agencies  for  recording  the  signals,  but  he  sub- 
sequently abandoned  this  for  an  apparatus 
whicli  simply  marked  on  strips  of  paper  the 
dots  and  dashes  composing  his  alphabet.  The 
paper  itself  is  now  generally  dispensed  with, 
and  the  signals  read  by  sound — a  practice 
which  conduces  to  accuracy  in  transmission, 
as  the  ear  is  found  less  liable  to  mistake  the 
duration  and  succession  of  sounds  than  the 
eye  to  read  a  series  of  marks  on  paper.  In 
1840,  Wheatstone,  whose  attention  seems  to 
have  been  drawn  to  telegraphy  about  1834, 
patented  a  dial  instrument,  on  which,  how- 
ever, he  afterwards  adopted  several  modifi- 
cations. His  first  telegraph  comprised  five 
pointing  needles  and  as  many  line  wires,  re- 
quiring the  deflection  of  two  of  the  needles 
to  indicate  each  letter.  The  single-needle 
telegraph  of  Cook  and  Wheatstone  is  caused 
to  indicate  letters  and  figures  by  means  of  the 
deflections  to  the  right  or  left  of  a  vertical 
pointer ;  for  instance,  the  letter  A  is  indicated 
by  two  deflections  to  the  left,  N  by  two  deflec- 
tions to  the  right,  I  by  three  consecutive  de- 
flections to  the  right  and  then  one  to  the  left, 
and  so  on.  Tliis  is  extensively  employed  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  India.  The  same  in- 
ventors have  also  contrived  a  double  needle- 
telegraph  on  the  same  plan ;  but  this,  as  it 
requii'es  two  lines  of  wire,  each  needle  being 
independent  of  the  other,  though  greatly  in- 
creasing the  speed  with  which  messages  may 
be  transmitted,  has  not  come  into  general  use. 
Dr.  Siemens  and  others  have  also  made  im- 
provements in  the  electromagnetic  telegraph. 

electromagnetic    watch -clock,  s. 

An  apparatus  consisting  of  a  magnet,  with  a 
recording-dial,  clock-works,  and  a  signal-bell ; 
from  this  run  wires,  one  to  each  of  the  banks 
or  other  offices  under  guard  where  watchmen 
are  employed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  each 
bank  at  stated  times  during  the  night  and  give 
signals,  which  are  recorded  on  the  dial  of  the 
clock  in  the  fire-alarm  office,  showing  the  time 
that  the  signal  was  given  from  any  particular 
bank  or  office.  If  the  signal  is  not  given 
within  five  minutes  after  the  appointed  time, 
the  man  on  duty  at  the  fire-alarm  ofliice  com- 
municates with  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  police,  and  an  officer  is  immediately 
despatched  to  the  point  from  which  no  signal 
has  been  sent. 

electromagnetic-nnits,  s.  pi,    [Unit  .] 

e-lec-tro-mag-net'-ics,  s.  [Electro- 
magnetic] The  same  as  Blecteomagnetism 
(q.v.). 


e-leo-tro-mag'-ne-tism,  s.  [Eng.  eUctro, 
and  magnetism.]  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  development  of  magnetism  by  voltaic 
electricity,  and  the  properties  or  actions  of 
the  currents  thus  e\'olved.  Professor  Oersted, 
of  Copenhagen,  led  the  way  in  the  discoveries 
which  established  the  science ;  Ampfere,  Fara- 
day, Barlow,  Arago,  Nobili,  and  others,  fol- 
lowed in  his  track. 

Tf  The  temporary  magnetic  moment  is  pro- 
portional to  the  intensity  of  the  currents.  In 
the  case  of  an  iron  bar  it  is  proportional  to 
the  number  of  windings.  In  a  magnet  it  is 
proportional  also  to  the  squai-e  root  of  the 
diameter  of  the  magnet.  In  solid  and  in 
hollow  cylinders  of  the  same  diameter  it  is 
equal  in  amount.  The  attraction  of  an  arma- 
ture by  an  electromagnet  is  propoi-tionate 
to  tlie  square  of  the  intensity  of  the  cuiTcnt, 
as  long  as  the  magnetic  moment  does  not 
attain  its  maximum.  Two  unequally  strong 
electromagnets  attract  each  other  with  a 
force  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  sums 
of  both  currents.  For  powerful  magnets  the 
length  of  the  branches  of  an  electromagnet  is 
without  influence  on  the  weight  which  it  can 
support.    (Ganot.) 

e-lec-tro-me-tal'-lUT-g^,  s.  [Eng.  electro, 
and  metallurgy.]  The  act  of  precipitating 
metals  from  their  solutions  by  the  slow  action 
of  a  galvanic  current.  The  method  of  doing 
this  was  discovered  independently  by  Spencer 
in  England,  and  by  Jacob!  in  St.  Petersburg. 
{Ganot.) 

e-lec-tro-med'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
medical]  Pertaining' to  medicine  and  to  elec- 
tricity ;  designed  to  cure  diseases  by  means 
of  electricity. 

electromedical -apparatus,  s.     An 

instrument  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  by 
electromagnetism. 

e-lec-trom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  ^KeKrpov  (elektron) 
=  amber,  and  fj-irpov  {mctron)  =  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  to  measure  the  amount  of  an 
electrical  force.  In  Coulomb's  torsion  electro- 
meter the  force  opjiosed  to  that  of  electricity 
is  the  resistance  to  twisting  offered  by  an 
elastic  thread.  In  Henley's  quadrant  electro- 
meter the  electi'ic  force  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  repulsion  which  it  produces  upon 
a  pith-ball  attached  to  a  silk  fibre  suspended 
from  the  centre  of  a  graduated  arc.  [Elec- 
troscope.] Sir  William  Thomson's  and 
Varley's  electrometers  are  the  most  delicate 
of  all,  and  ai-e  used  in  reading  the  insulating 
power  of  telegraph- cables.  [Galvanometer.] 
The  strength  of  the  electric  force  excited  by 
the  rubbing  of  glass,  sulphur,  amber,  wax, 
resin,  &c.,  was  measured  by  Gilbert  by  means 
of  an  iron  needle  (not  very  small)  moving 
freely  on  a  jjoint,  versorium  electricum,  verj' 
similar  to  the  apparatus  employed  by  Haiiy 
and  Brewster,  in  trying  the  electricity  excited 
in  difl'erent  minerals  by  warmth  and  friction. 
Another  form  of  the  instrument  is  Lane's 
electrometer.    {Knight,  d;c.) 

e-lec-tro-met'-ri-cal,  a.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
metrical.]  Measuring'  electric  force ;  pertain- 
ing to  electrometry. 

t  e-lec-tro-met'-ry,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  andGr. 
fiirpov  {m£tron)=  a  measure.]  The  department 
of  science  which  seeks  to  measure  the  intensity 
of  electricity  at  any  time  in  a  particular  body. 
[Electrometer.] 

e-lec-tro-md'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
mx)tion.]  The  motion  of  electricity  in  its 
passage  from  one  metal  to  another  in  a  voltaic 
circuit ;  mechanical  action  produced  by  means 
of  electricity. 

e-lec-tro-mo'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  ekctro,  and 
motive.  ]  Producing  electromotion  ;  produc- 
ing mechanical  effects  by  means  of  electric 
currents. 

"  Phyaicists  have  traced  the  source  of  the  electro- 
motive force  of  polarisation  to  the  oxygen  and  hydn^n 
deposited  in  (or  on)  the  platinum  vis.teB."~-Mec£rician, 
Oct  7,  1882. 

electromotive-force,  s.  This  term  is 
used  to  denote  that  which  moves,  or  tends  to 
move  electricity  from  one  place  to  another. 
Generally  expressed  by  the  letters  E.M.F. 

electromotive-series,  5. 

Of  tlie  metals  in  a  voltaic  couple :  Metals  so 
arranged  as  to  have  the  most  electropositive  at 
one  end,  and  the  most  electronegative  at  the 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go»  pot, 
Syrian,    sb,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


^te,  f^t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  i^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there: 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w^ork,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 
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other.  Ohju's  Law  on  the  subject— i.e. ,  the  law 
discovered,  "by  Ohm — is  that  the  intensity  of 
the  current  is  equal  to  the  electromotive  force 
divided  by  the  lesistance. 

e-lec-tro-mo'-tor,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and  mo- 
tor.] An  apparatus  actuated  by  electricity 
and  imparting  motion  to  a  machine.  [Elec- 
tromagnetic-engine.] 

-  e-lec'-tron,  s.  [Gv.  =  amber.]  The  same, 
as  Electrusi  (q.v.).  ' 

e-lec-tri-neg'-ar-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  electro, 
and  negative] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  property  of  being 
attracted  by  an  electropositive  body,  or  a 
tendency  to  pass  to  the  positive  pole  in  elec- 
trolysis. 

B.  As  svhsi. :  A  body  which,  in  electrolysis, 
passes  to  the  positive  pole ;  an  anione. 

^-leo'-tro-ndine,  s,  [Eng.  electro,  and  Gr. 
vofLos  (noinos)  =  a  law,  a  regulation.]  A 
measurer  of  electricity.    [Electrometer]. 

e-lec'-tro-phone,  s.  [Eng.,  electro,  and  Gr. 
^novi]  (l^7^^nc)  =  a  sound,  a  tone,  or  ^on/ew 
(p7toneo)=to  sound.]  An  instrument  invented 
by  Dr.  Strethill  Wright  in  1864  for  producing 
sound  by  electric  currents  of  high  tension. 
[Telephone.] 

t  e-lec'-tro-phor.  e-lec-troph'-or-iis,  s. 

[Eng.  electro,  and  Gr.  <popd?  (pharos)  =  hear- 
ing.] An  instrument  invented  by  Volta,  about 
1776,  for  generating  electricity  by  induction. 
It  consisted  of  a  thick  disc  of  resin  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  called  the  plate, 
resting  on  a  tin  foil  called  the  sole.  The  plate 
has  a  metallic  cover,  insulated  by  a  glass 
handle.  The  resinous  plate  being  excited  by 
rubbing  it  with  a  warm  and  dry  flannel,  the 
metallic  cover  is  placed  upon  it,  and  a  spark 
of —  electricity  may  be  di-awn  from  it ;  if  it 
then  be  raised,  it  affords  a  spark  of  +  elec- 
tricity. On  replacing  tlie  cover  and  again 
touching  it,  it  aflbrds  another  spark  of  — 
electricity,  and  so  on.  It  forms  a  portable 
electrifying-machine,  and  is  used  as  a  gas- 
lighter  by  developing  a  spark  over  the  burner, 
inflaming  the  issuing  gas.  There  are  other 
forms  of  the  instrument. 

e-lec-tro-pho-tom'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  electro, 
and  plwtonieter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  intensity  of  light  by  means  of  electricity, 

e-lec-tro-plid-to-im-crog'-ra-ph^,  s. 

[Eng.  electro,  eind  photomicrography.]  The  art 
of  photograpliing  objects  as  magnified  by  the 
microscope  by  the  help  of  the  electric  light. 

e-lec-tr6-pli^9-i-6-l6g'-i-cal,  a.  [Eng. 
electro,  and  physiological.]  Pertaining  to 
electrophysiology. 

€-lec-tr6-ph^§t-X-6r-6-gSr,  s.  [Eng.  electro, 
and  physiology.]  Physiological  i-esults  pro- 
duced by  electricity,  or  vice  versa. 

«~lec'-tro-plate,  v.t.  &  s.    [Eng.  electro,  and 
pUUe.] 
sA.  As  vert:  To  cover  with  a  coating  of 
sQver  or  other  metal  by  means  of  an  electric 
current. 

S.  As  sjibs. :  Articles  covered  with  silver  or 
other  metals  by  means  of  electric  currents. 

©-leo'-tro-plat-er,  s.  [Eng.  electroplat(e) ; 
•er.]  One  who  practises  or  professes  electro- 
plating. 

€-lec;-tr6-plat-ing,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
plating.]  A  means  of  covering  a  metal  or  a 
metallic  surface  by  exposure  in  a  bath  of  a 
solution  of  a  metallic  salt,  which  is  decom- 
posed by  electrolytic  action.  In  1800  Mr. 
Cruickshank,  of  Woolwich,  and  in  1801  Wool- 
aston,  made  discoveiies  which  led  the  way  to 
electroplating.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1838 
that  Mr.  Spencer  gave  it  a  practical  bearing 
by  making  casts  of  coin  and  casts  in  intaglio 
from  the  matrices  thus  formed.  Professor 
Jacobi,  of  Dorpat,  in  Kussia,  an  Independent 
inventor,  in  the  same  year  also  produced 
much-admired  electroplated  articles. 

The  process,  briefly  described,  is  as  follows : 
The  voltaic  current  employed  is  supplied  by  a 
constant  battery,  such  as  Daniells*  or  Bun- 
sen's.  In  the  simple  form,  the  galvanic 
current  is  produced  in  the  same  vessel  in 
which  the  metallic  deposit  is  efl'ected.  The 
outer  vessel  of  glass,   stone-ware,   or  wood, 


contains  a  solution  of  the  metallic  salt— say, 
sulphate  of  copper.  A  smaller  vessel  of  uu-' 
glazed  porcelain  contains  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.  A  plate  of  zinc,  forming  the  positive 
pole,  is  suspended  in  the  acid  solution,  and 
connected  with  two  copper  medals  by  means 
of  a  copper  wire.  Electrolysis  ensues,  the 
copper  in  the  solution  is  deposited  on  the 
medal  which  forms  the  negative  pole,  and  the 
strength  of  the  solution  is  maintained  by 
suspending  a  bag  of  ci-ystals  of  sulphate  of 
copper  in  the  bath.  In  the  compound  form, 
the  galvanic  current  is  produced  outside  the 
bath  containing  the  solution  to  be  decom- 
posed. In  this  arrangement  a  current  of  any 
degree  of  strength  may  be  employed,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  number  of  cells  forming 
the  battery.  The  moulds  are  suspended  from 
a  metallic  rod,  opposite  to  which  a  plate  is 
hung.  Copper,  if  the  solution  is  a  salt  of  that 
metal,  will  serve  as  a  soluble  electrode,  and 
will  be  dissolved  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
metal  is  deposited  upon  the  mould.  The 
battery  being  charged,  the  plate  is  imt  into 
communication  with  the  copper  pole  by  a 
copper  wire,  and  the  metallic  rod  is  put 
into  communication  with  the  zinc  pole. 
The  voltaic  cm-rent  being  passed  through 
the  solution  of  a  metal,  decomposition  takes 
place;  the  metal  being  electropositive  at- 
taches itself  in  a  metallic  state  to  the  negative 
pole  or  to  the  object  attached  thereto— a 
medal,  for  instance — while  the  oxygen  or  other 
electronegative  element  seeks  the  positive 
pole.  For  operations  on  a  large  scale  the 
dynamo  machine  is  now  employed  in  lieu  of  a 
voltaic  battery. 

e-lec-tro-p6i'-6n,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and  Gr. 
TToUiov  (jpoieon)  —  making,  pr.  ))ar.  of  Trotew 
(poieo)  =  to  make.]  A  name  applied  specially 
to  Bunsen's  carbon  batterj',  though  applicable 
to  other  forms. 

e-lec-tro-po'-lar,  it.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
polar.] 

Of  a  conductor :  Positively  electrified  at  or 
on  one  end  or  sui'face,  and  negatively  at  or  on 
the  other. 

e-lec-tro-p6§'-i-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  electro, 
and  positive.] 

A.,  As  adj. ;  Having  a  tendency  to  the 
negative  pole  of  a  magnet  or  battery. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  body  where  an  electrolysis 
passes  to  the  negative  pole  ;  a  cation. 

e  -  lee  -  tro  -  punc  -  tu  -ra-  tion,  o.  [Eng. 
electro,  and  jiunctiiratidn.] 

Siirg. :  A  method  of  treatment  by  the  inser- 
tion of  needles  in  the  body,  and  passing  a 
voltaic  cmTent  between  the  points. 

e-lec-tro-punc'-tiire,  v.t.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
punctui^e.] 

Surg. :  To  treat  by  electropuncturation. 

e-lec-tro-py-rom'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  electro, 
and  pyrometer  (q.v.).]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  high  degrees  of  tempeiuture  by 
means  of  electricity.  Such  instruments  as 
have  been  devised  are  not  very  satisfactory  in 
practice.  Pouillet's,  described  by  Ganot,  is 
one  of  the  best  known.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  (1883),  Professor 
Tait  indicated  a  means  by  which  he  hoped  to 
construct  a  seiTiceable  instrument.  His  ex- 
periments lead  to  the  assumption  that  by 
means  of  the  metals  iridium  and  I'uthemium 
a  standard  thenno-electric  couple  might  be 
constituted.  "  I  shall  have  at  last  found  that 
which  I  have  long  searched  for,  a  definite 
standard  for  comparing  very  high  tempera- 
tures, such  as  furnaces,  &c.,  for  which  at 
present  we  have  no  suitable  instruments." 
(Prof.  Tait,  as  above.) 

e-lec'-tro-scdpe,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and  Gr. 
o-KOTre'to  {skopeo)  =  to  view,  to  see.]  An  in- 
strument for  detecting  electrical  excitation. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  jar  with  a  wooden  bot- 
tom, a  brass  wire  passing  through  the  cork, 
and  surmounted  by  a  ball  of  the  same  metal ; 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  are  gummed  two 
depending  strips  of  gold-leaf.  The  test  of  the 
electric  condition  of  a  body  is  to  bring  a  small 
ball  suspended  from  a  filament  of  silk  against 
the  body,  and  then  apply  the  same  ball  to 
the  knob  of  the  electroscope.  Tlie  presence 
of  electricity  -will  be  shown  by  the  dii'ergence 
of  the  leaves,  which,  being  similarly  electri- 
fied, will  repel  each  other.  A  rod  of  glass 
or  of  sealing-wax  rubbed  and  applied  to  the 


knob  will  determine  if  the  previous  excitation 
was  positive  ox.  negative.  The  dry-pile  elec- 
troscope consisted  of  a  gold-leaf  suspended 
between  two  balls,  and  Grove  impro^'ed  on  this 
by  insulating  the  gold-leaf  between  two  sur- 
faces and  charging  it  at  the  same  time  by  an 
electrified  rod.     [Electrometer.] 

e-lec-tro-scop'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  electroscop(fi) ; 
-ic]  Of  or  jiertaiuing  to  an  electroscope ; 
performed  by  means  of  an  electroscope, 

e-lec-trd-St^t'-ic,  a.      [Eng.   electro,  and 
static]    Pertaining  to  electricity  in  a  state  of 
rest. 
^  Electrostatic  unit  of  electricity  : 

"III  the  0.  G,  S.  system,  the  electrostatic  uiiit  of 
electricity  is  accordingly  that  quantity  which  would 
rei«l  an  equal  quantity  at  tlie  diatance  of  one  centi- 
metre with  a  force  of  oue  AynG."— Everett :  The  C.  6.S. 
System  of  Units  (Loud.,  1875),  ch.  xi.,  p.  64. 

e  -lec'  -  tro  -  st&t'  -  ics,  s.  [Electrostatic] 
The  science  which  treats  of  electricity  in  a 
state  of  rest  as  distinguished  from  Electro- 
dynamics, in  which  the  electricity  is  in  a  state 
of  motion.  The  distinction  is  analogous  to 
that  between  hydi'ostatics  and  hydraulics. 

e-lec-tro-tel-e-gr&ph'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  electro, 
and  telegraphic]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  electric  telegraph.    [Telegraph.] 

e-lec-tro-ther'-mgin-^y,  s.  [Eng.  electro^ 
and  Gr.  6ipy.av<n.<;  (tltermaiisis)  =  heating.] 
The  department  of  electricity  which  treats  of 
the  effect  of  an  electric  current  on  the  tem- 
perature of  a  conductor  or  part  of  a  circuit 
composed  of  two  different  metals. 

e-lec'-tro-tint,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and  tint.]  A 
mode  of  engraving  in  which  the  design  is 
drawn  on  a  copper  plate  with  an  acid-resisting 
varnish.  By  the  electro-bath  a  reverse  is 
obtained,  and  from  this  copies  are  printed. 
The  process  may  be  adapted  to  relief  or  to 
plate  printing. 

e-lec-tro-ton'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  electro,  and  tonic} 
Pertaining  to  electric  tension. 

electrotonic- State,  s. 

Elect. :  Tlie  latent  state  of  a  conductor  while 
it  is  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  electric 
current. 

e-lec'-tro-type,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and  Gr. 
TUTTo?  (tupos)  =  a  figure,  an  image,  tutttci) 
(tiipto)  =  to  strike.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  producing  copies  of 
medals,  woodcuts,  &c.,  by  means  of  the  elec- 
tric deposition  of  copper  upon  a  mould  taken 
from  the  original. 

2.  A  copy,  usually  in  copper,  of  a  form  of 
type.  A  page  of  the  type  is  covered  with  wax, 
which  is  driven  into  the  interstices  by  power- 
fid  pressure.  The  face  of  the  wax-mould  is 
covered  with  plumbago  to  give  it  a  conducting 
surface  to  which  the  metal  will  adhere.  The 
positive  pole  of  a  battery  is  attached  to  the 
mould,  and  the  negative  to  a  copper  plate,  and 
both  are  plunged  into  a  bath  of  sulphate  of 
copper  in  solution.  The  copper  is  deposited 
on  the  face  of  the  Inould  in  a  thin  film,  which 
increases  in  thickness  as  the  process  continues. 
The  shell  having  attained  the  thickness  of  a 
stout  sheet  of  paper,  the  mould  is  removed 
from  the  bath,  the  Shell  detached,  and 
strengthened  by  a  backing  of  type-metal. 
This  process  is  called  backing-up.  As  type- 
metal  will  not  readily  adhere  to  copper,  the 
back  of  the  shell  is  coated  with  tin,  and  the 
shell  is  then  placed  face  downwards  on  a 
plate,  by  which  it  is  suspended  over  a  bath  of 
molten  type-metal.  When  it  has  attained  the 
ren[uisite  heat,  a  quantity  of  the  metal  is 
dipped  up  and  floated  over  the  back  of  the 
shell.  When  cold,  the  plate  is  reduced  to  an 
even  thickness  by  a  planiug-machine.  For 
printing,  it  is  mounted  on  a  wooden  backing. 
Another  mode  of  obtaining  electrotype  plates 
from  a  letter-press  form  is  by  a  mould  of 
gutta-percha,  brushed  with  graphite  and  im- 
mersed in  the  electro-plating  bath.  Gutta- 
percha is  also  used  fur  obtaining  intaglio 
moulds  and  then  cameo  impressions  from 
woodcuts,  for  printing.     [Electroplating.] 

e-lec'-tro-type,  v.t.  &  i.     [Electrotype,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  take  copies  of  by  electro- 

typy. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  practise  the  art  of  electro- 
typing. 


b£^l,  b^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§t;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =f^ 
— Cian,  -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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electrotypic— element 


6-lSc'-tro-typ-ic,  a.  [Eng.  electrotypit) ;  -ic] 
PertAining  to  electrotype  ;  produced  by  means 
of  electrotype. 

g-lec'-tro-typ-ist,  s.  [Eng.  ekctroty-p{e) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  practises  or  is  skilled  in  the 
art  of  electro  typing. 

n  e-lec'-tro-typ-y,  s,  [Eng.  eUctrotypie) ;  -?/.] 
The  art  or  process  of  producing  copies  by 
electrotype. 

e-lec-tr6-ty-p6-grS,pll'-ic,  a.   [Eng.  electro ; 

'typogTophic]    Pertaining  to  printing  by  elec- 
tricity. 

electrotypographlc-machlne, .«.  An 
apparatus  invented  by  Fontaine,  a  French 
barrister,  for  printing  short  legal  documents, 
&c.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  arranged 
around  two  horizontal  discs,  one  above  the 
other,  and  surmounted  by  a  third  disc  which 
has  notches  corresponding  to  the  types  below. 
A  bar  in  the  centre  is  caused  to  press  upon 
the  notch  representing  any  particular  letter, 
which  is,  by  electromagnetic  action,  caused 
to  drop  and  leave  its  impression  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  wound  upon  a  roller  beneath,  then  re- 
turning to  its  place.  When  the  whole  lias 
been  j>rinted,  an  impression  is  transferred  to 
a  lithographic  stone,  from  which  any  number 
of  copies  may  be  taken. 

e-lec-tro-vit'-al,  a.  [Eng.  electro,  and  vital.] 
Derived  from  or  dependent  upon  vital  pro- 
cesses. Used  of  currents  believed  by  some 
physiologists  to  circulate  in  the  nerves  of 
animals. 

c-lec-tro-v6l-ta'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
voltaic]  Pertaining  to  voltaic  electricity. 
Duchenne's  electro  voltaic  apparatus  was  de- 
signed to  send  currents  for  medical  purposes 
through  portions  of  the  human  body. 

e-lec'-trum,  s.     [Lat.,   from   Gr.   tjXcktpou 

(elekt7'oii).'] 

1.  Mineralogy : 

(1)  Amber. 

(2)  Ttie  same  as  2.  (q.v.).  Dana  calls  it 
Argentiferous  gold. 

2.  Metal.  :  An  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  con- 
taining from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  silver. 
Its  colour  is  hghter  and  its  specific  gravity 
less  than  gold.  It  is  found  native,  and  was 
used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  for  coinage. 

e-lec'-tu-ar-y,  *  let-u-a-rie,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
elcctuar'ium,  elcctarium,  pcrhajis  for  elinctar- 
iiim,  from  eluigo  =  to  lick  away,  and  so  a 
medicine  which  dissolves  in  the  mouth.] 

riiar. :  A  form  of  medicine  compounded  of 
powders  and  conserves  of  the  consistence  of 
honey. 

"  We  meet  with  ilivers  electuaries,  whicli  liave  no 
ingredient,  except  sugar,  commoiitoaiiy  twoof  tbem," 
—Boyle. 

Sl-e-dd'-ne,  s.  [Gr,  eXefiwi/rj  (eledone),  eAeStoin) 
(heledo^ii)  —  a  kind  of  polypus.    {Aristotle.y] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Cephalopods,  family 
Octopodidft.  Two  species  are  known,  one 
{Eledone  cirrhosus)  Britisli.  (Forbes  &  Hanky.) 

*  e-lee-mos'-yn-ar-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  eUe- 
niosynary ;  -ly.]  'By  way  of  charity;  in  a 
charitable  manner ;  charitably. 

e-lee-mos'-yn-a-r^^,   *  e-lee-mos-in-a- 

ry,  a.  &  s.     [Low  Lat.  eleemosyimrins  =  an 
almoner ;  Gr.  eKer}fj.o<ruvri  (eMmosunc)  ~  alms 
(q.v.).] 
A-  As  adjective : 

1.  Given  or  done  by  way  of  alms  or  charity. 

"  He  had  done  many  several  eleemosynary  curea 
amoiigBttheiti.*— tfo//ie.-  Works,  v.  704. 

2.  Relating  to  charity  or  alms  ;  established 
for  the  distribution  of  ahns  or  charity ; 
devoted  to  charitable  purposes. 

"  The  eleemosynary/  sort  [of  corporationfll  are  auch  aa 
are  conetituteil  for  the  peii>etual  lUatributiou  of  the 
free  alms,  or  bounty,  of  the  founder  of  them  to  bul-Ii 
persona  as  he  has  divecte(l."—Sluckstone:  Comincnt., 
bk.  i.,  ch.  18. 

3-    Supported  by  or  linng  upon  alms  or 
charity. 
*  B.  As  siibstantlvc  : 

1.  One  who  dispenses  alms. 

"  FAeemosinnry,  an  alnmer,  or,  one  that  gives  altiiB." 
^Blount:  Olosnographia. 

2.  One  who  subsists  on  charity  or  alms  : 
a  dependant. 

"  Living  as  an  e?ccmi>«;/»Yir(/  ni'on  a  perpetual  cnn- 
ti'ibntion  from  aU  and  every  jiart  of  tlie  creation.  — 

South:  Sermons,  ill.,  ser.  1. 


el'-e-gan9e,*  el'-e-gan-9^,  s.  [Fr.  Hegance. ; 
Lat.  clegantia,  from  elegans  =  neat,  elegant ; 
Sp.  elegancia  ;  Ital.  eUganza.]    [Elegant.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  elegant ;  a 
state  of  beauty  arising  from  perfect  jiropor- 
tion  and  propriety  of  the  parts,  and  an  absence 
of  anything  likely  to  cause  a  sensation  of  dis- 
cord or  want  of  harmony  ;  symmetry. 

"  Tell  me  no  more  of  legs  and  feet 
Where  gi-ace  and  elegancy  meet. ' 

Cotton  :  On  Mrs.  Anne  King. 

2.  Refinement,  polish.  (Used  of  language, 
style,  manners,  &:c.) 

"  My  plain,  homely  words 
Have  not  that  grace  that  elegance  afTords." 

Drayton  :  Owl. 

3.  Anything  which  is  elegant ;  that  which 
pleases  by  the  perfect  propriety  and  propor- 
tion of  its  i>art.s. 

"My  compositions  in  gardening  are  altogether  Pin- 
d.irick,  .ind  run  into  the  Ijeautifiil  wildness  of  nature, 
without  the  nicer  elegancies  of  art." — Spectator. 

el'-e-gant,  *  el-e-gaunt,  a.  [Fr.  elegant, 
from  Lat.  elegant,  from  e  =  ex  ■=■  out,  and  lego 
=  to  choose;  Sp.  &  Ital.  elegante.]    [Elect.] 

1.  0/ persons : 

"*  1.  Capable  of  choosing,  selecting,  or  dis- 
criminating with  nicety,  judgment,  and  taste. 
"  For  now  I  see  thou  art  exact  of  taste, 
And  elegant,  of  sapience  no  small  part." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  ix.  1.017,  1,018. 

2.  Nice,  sensible  to  beauty  or  propriety. 

3.  Giving  rise  to  a  feeling  or  sensation  of 
pleasure  by  the  perfect  propriety,  elegance, 
or  gracefulness  of  manners,  language,  or  style ; 
polished  :  as  an  elegant  speaker. 

IL  Of  things: 

1.  Pleasing  to  the  eye  by  the  perfect  pro- 
priety and  proportion  of  its  parts  ;  free  from 
anything  calculated  to  give  rise  to  a  sensation 
of  discord  or  want  of  harmony ;  characterized 
by  elegance,  grace,  or  fine  taste. 

2.  Polished,  refined,  graceful ;  free  from  awk- 
wardness or  coarseness  :  as  elegant  manners. 

3.  Polished  or  refined  in  language,  style, 
and  thought. 

"  As  for  the  oration  itself,  as  it  is  most  learned,  so  it 
is  most  elegant." — Gardiner:  Of  True  Obedience ;  Pref. 
of  D.  Bonar. 

4.  Pleasing  to  the  mind  as  exhibiting  fine 
perception  of  wliat  is  required  ;  characterized 
by  neatness,  delicacy,  and  ingejiuity ;  as  an 
elegant  chess  problem. 

5.  Excellent. 

H  For  the  difference  between  elegant  and 
graceful,  see  Graceful, 

el'-e-gant-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  elegant;  -ly.]  In 
an  elegant  manner  ;  with  taste,  elegance,  pro- 
priety, or  grace. 

"He  delivered  his  amhassage  most  cJcfjrtJrfZy  in  the 

Italian  language.'  —  Walton :  Life  of  Wotton. 

e-le-gi'-ac,  *  e-le-gi'-ack,  ff.  &  s.  [Low 
Lat.  elegiacus,  from  elegia  =  an  elegy  (q.v.).] 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  elegies ;  used  in  the 
composition  of  elegies  ;  as,  ekgiac  \erse. 

2.  Of  tlie  nature  of  an  elegy ;  sad,  mournful, 
plaintive. 

"  Let  elegiac  lay  the  woe  relate. 
Soft  aa  the  hreath  of  distant  flutes." 

Oay :  Trivin. 

B.  As  siibst. :  A  style  of  verse  commonly 
used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  writing 
elegies ;  it  consists  of  couplets  of  alternate 
hexameters  and  pentameters.  It  was  some- 
times applied  to  any  distich,  even  of  two 
Itexameters. 

"His  Latin  elegiackg  are  pure."— irartmi.'  History 
of  English  Poetry. 

*  el-e-gi'-ac-al,  a.  [Eng.  elegiac ;  -aZ.J  The 
same  as  ELegi'ac  (q.v.). 

el-e-gi-3,m'-liic,  a.  [Eng.'elegy,  and  iamUc] 
A  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  verse  used  by 
Horace. 

*  el-e'-gi-SrSt,  s.    [Eng.  elegy;  -ast]   A  writer 

of  elegies  ;  an  elegist. 

"The  great  fault  of  these  elcgSasts  is,  that  they  are 
in  desp-iir  for  griefs  that  give  tlie  sensilile  part  of  man- 
kind very  little  iKiIn."— 6'"Wflint(ft  :  i'icar  of  Wake- 
field, ch.  xvii. 

*  el'-e-gic,  *  el'-e-gick,  a.  [Eng.  eleg(_y) ; 
-ich]    Elegiac. 

*  e-le-gi-6g'-ra-pher,  s.  [Gr.  tAeyeioypa- 
(f»oy  {clegeiograpUos),  from  eAeyeta  {elegeia)  =  an 
elegy,  and  ypd^io  {grapUo)  =  to  write.]  A 
writer  of  elegies  ;  an  elegist. 


* e-le'-gi-otis,  a.  [Eng.  elegy;  -ou«.l  La- 
menting, melancholy. 

"  If  your  elegious  hreath  should  hap  to  rouze 
A  happy  tear,  close  harb'ring  in  his  eye. 

(iuarles:  Eniblemi. 

*  el'-e-gife,v./.  <fe  i.  [Eng.  eleg(y);  -ise  =  -ize.1 

1.  Trans.  :  To  write  an  elegy  upon  ;  to 
lament  in  elegies. 

"  Yet  none  in  lofty  ninuhers  can  suriMisa 
The  bard  who  soars  to  elegise  an  ass." 

Byron  :  English  Bards  &  Scotch  Reviewers. 

2.  Intrans.  :  To  lament  as  in  an  elegy. 

"  I  i)erhaps  should  have  eleifised  on  for  a  page  or  two 
IfiTther.'—Walpole:  Letters,  i.  329. 

el'-e-gist,  s.  [Eng.  eleg(y);  -ist.]  A  writer 
or  composer  of  elegies. 

"Our  elegist  and  the  chroniclers  impute  the  crime  of 
withholding  so  pious  a  legacy  to  the  advice  of  the 
kingof  Fntuce." — Warton  :  JJistory  of  English  Poetry, 
i.  106. 

e-le'-git,  s.     [Lat.  =  he  has  chosen,  3rd  pers. 
sing.  perf.  indie,  of  eligo  =  to  choose.] 
Law : 

1.  A  writ  of  execution  after  judgment  issu- 
ing from  the  court  where  the  record  or  other 
proceedings  upon  it  are  grounded,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  sheriff,  who  by  virtue  of  it 
gives  to  the  judgment  creditor  possession  of 
the  debtor's  lands,  to  be  by  him  enjoyed  until 
his  debt  and  damages  are  fully  paid. 

"  The  fourth  sjiecieH  of  execution  is  hy  the  writ  of 
elegit,  so  caUed  because  it  is  in  the  choice  or  election 
of  the  plaintiff  whether  he  will  sue  out  this  writ  oi- 
one  of  the  fonner  writs  of  capitis  or  fieri /ados,  by 
whicli  the  defendant's  goods  and  chattels  are  not  sold. 
but  only  appraised  ;  and  all  of  them,  except  oxen  and 
beasts  of  the  plough,  are  deliveredito  the  plaiiitiiT,  at 
such  reasonable  appraisement  and  price,  in  pnrt  of 
R-atisfaetion  of  his  debt.  If  the  goods  are  not  sumcieut, 
then  his  lands  are  also  delivered  to  the  i)Iaintiff ;  to 
hold,  till  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  the  debt 
be  levied,  or  till  the  defendant's  interest  be  expired  ; 
as,  till  the  death  of  the  defeudant,  if  he  be  tenant  for 
life  or  in  tail.  During  this  period  the  plaintiff  isi 
called  tenant  hy  elegit.  This  execution,  or  seizing  of 
lauds  by  elegit,  is  of  so  high  a  nature,  that  after  it  the 
body  of  the  defendant  cannot  be  taken  :  but  if  execu- 
tion can  only  be  had  of  the  goods,  because  there  are  iii> 
lands,  and  such  goods  are  not  suSlclent  to  pay  the 
debt,  a  capias  ad  satisfaciendum  may  then  be  hail 
.ifter  the  elegit ;  for  such  elegit  is  in  this  case  no  more 
in  efl'ect  than  k  fieri  facias.  So  that  body  and  good!» 
inay  be  taken  in  execution,  or  land  and  goods ;  but 
not  iKidy  and  land  too,  upon  any  judgment  between 
subject  and  subject  in  the  course  of  the  commou 
law." — Blackstone:  CommcJit,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  16. 

2.  The  title  to  estate  by  elegit. 

el'-e-g^f  *  el-e-gie,  s.  [0.  Fr.  elegie,  from 
Lat.  elegia,  from  Gr.  ekeyeCa  (elegeia)  =  an 
elegy  ;  originally  neut.  pi.  of  eAeyelov  (elegeion) 
=■  a  distich  consisting  of  an  hexameter  and 
a  pentameter,  from  e'Aeyos  (elegos)—  a  lament,] 

1.  A  lament,  a  funeral  song  or  ode ;  origi- 
nally applied  to  one  written  in  elegiac  verse. 

2.  Any  funeral  lament ;  a  dirge. 
"  Thy  strings  mine  elegy  shall  thrill. 

My  harp  alone  I '     Scott :  Jiokehy,  v.  Iff. 

3.  A  poem  written  in  a  mournful  or  serious 
style. 

"He  hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies  \i\^&t» 
brambles,  all,  foi-sooth,  deifying  the  name  of  Kosu- 
lind." — Shakesp.  :  As  }'ou  Like  ft,  iii.  2, 

i.  Any  poem  written  in  elegiac  verse. 

el'-e-ment,  s.     [Fr.  element,  from  Lat.  elemen- 
■  tiini  =  a  first  principle  :  a  word  of  uncertain 
origin,  but  perhaps    from  tlie  same  root  as 
alitnent;  Sp.,  Port,,  &  Ital.  eletnento.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  One  of  the  first  or  constituent  principles 
of  which  anything  consists  or  is  compounded ; 
one  of  the  fundamental  parts  or  principles  by 
the  combination  or  aggregation  of  which  any- 
thing is  composed,  or  upon  which  its  consti- 
tution is  based. 

"The  elem-eiites  lie  those  origiuall  thinges  vnmyxfe 
and  vnoompounde  of  whose  teiapenumce  and  myxture 
all  other  tliyiiges  h.iuyuge  coiT>oraU  substauuce,  be 
fomimcte."— (Sir  7".  Elyot :  Castcl  qf  Helth,  bk,  i. 

(2)  (PI):  Earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  the  so- 
called  elements  of  which  our  world  is  coiu- 
l»-osed. 

(3)  The  air,  the  sky,  the  winds. 

"  My  dearest  sister,  fai-e  thee  well ; 
The  elements  ha  kind  to  thee,  and  make 
Thy  spirits  all  of  comfort" 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  A-  Cleopatra,  iiL  2. 

(4)  Any  ingredient  or  constituent  part. 

"  In  whom  so  mixed  the  elements  all  lay, 
Th.it  none  to  one  could  aovreignty  impute." 

Draytoit:  Barons'  (('ar*,  biLifi. 
*  (5)  The  world,  the  univei'se. 
"  The  elemeiUs  shall  bui'u  with   fervent  heaV."— i 
Peter  iii.  10. 

(0)  The  proper  or  natural  liabitat  of  any 
creature,  as  water  of  fish. 


^te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  ipe,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
ors  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     a,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Figivratively : 

(1)  The  proper  or  natural  sphere  of  any 
person;  the  state  of  life  or  action  most  suited 
to  any  person. 

"They  shew  that  they  are  out  of  their  element. 
and  that  loglck  ia  uoue  of  their  taleut."— Bacon ;  On 
Learning. 

(2)  {PI.)  The  first  rudiments  or  elementary 
principles  of  any  science  or  art. 

"Every  parish  should  keep  a  petty  schoolmaster, 
which  should  bring  up  children  m  the  first  elements 
of  letters." — Spenser :  State  of  Ireland. 

(3)  A  datum,  quantity,  value,  or  other 
matter  necessary  to  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion in  making  any  calculation,  or  coming  to 
any  conclusion. 

*(4)  One  of  the  fundamental  sources  of 
activity  or  moving  causes  in  nature  or  life. 

"All  subsists  by  elemental  strife. 
And  passions  are  the  elements  of  life." 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Man,  i  169,  170. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  [Elements  of  an  orbit], 

2.  Chem. :  An  element  is  a  substance  which  has 
not  yet  been  resolved  into  a  more  simple  form 
of  matter,  nor  obtained  by  the  union  of  other 
elementary  substances.  It  has  been  stated 
that  at  high  temperatures  certain  of  the  ele- 
ments have  been  decomposed,  as  shown  by 
certain  spectroscopic  phenomena,  but  the  con- 
stituents have  not  been  separated  from  each 
other.  The  number  of  elementary  substances 
is  not  known,  as  certain  of  the  earth-metals 
have  not  been  obtained  in  a  pure  state.  The 
substances  which  require  further  investigation 
before  their  claims  as  elements  are  admitted 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk  ("*).  The  Elements 
have  been  divided  into  Metallic  and  Non- 
metallic  elements  (q.v.),  but  this  division  is 
not  clearly  defined,  as  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
others,  are  on  the  border  line.  Hydrogen 
should  be  regarded  as  a  metal.  Following 
Mendeleeff,  they  are  classed  also  according  to 
their  atomicity.  They  form  remarkable  series 
of  three  elements  in  which  the  atomic  weight 
of  the  middle  element  is  almost  half  the 
weight  of  the  sum  of  the  other  two  elements, 
and  its  properties  chemical  and  physical  are 
intermediate  :  as,  CI  35-4,  Br  SO,  I  126-5  ;  S  32, 
Se  79,  Te  125  ;  Li  7,  Na  23,  K  3y  ;  K  39,  Rb  85, 
Cs  133  ;  Ca  40,  Sr  87 '5,  Ba  187  ;  Mg  24,  Zn  65, 
Cd  112;  Al  27,  Ga  70,  In  113*4.  Other  ele- 
ments having  similar  properties  have  their 
atomic  weights  nearly  the  same  ;  as,  Ni  58'6, 
Co  58-6,  Fe  56,  Mn  55,  Cr  52  ;  Ce  140,  La  140  ; 
Pt  194-4,  Ir  192-5,  Os  195  ;  Rh  104,  Ru  104, 
Pd  106.  Certain  elements  fomi  the  chief  part 
of  nature.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
carbon  are  the  chief  constituents  of  all  organic 
matter ;  water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen ;  air  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen.  Rocks  are  composed  cliietly  of 
oxides  of  silicon,  calcium,  magnesium,  alumi- 
nium, iron,  sodium,  and  jiotassium  combined 
with  each  other,  or  with  carbonic  acid.  Sodium 
chloride  occui-s  in  large  quantities  in  sea- 
water  ;  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  calcium 
form  the  framework  or  skeleton  of  animals. 
Metals  occur  native  or  as  carbonates,  oxides, 
and  sulphides.  But  some  of  the  rarer  ele- 
ments occur  very  widely  diffused  ;  thus  iron 
generally  contains  a  trace  of  vanadium  ;  clay, 
especially  that  of  Gault,  traces  of  lithium. 
Many  mineral  springs  contain  Cjcsium  and 
Rubidium  in  minute  quantities.  Traces  of 
rare  metals  in  the  suil  may  often  be  detected 
if  some  of  the  plants  growing  thei-ein  be  burnt 
a.nd  their  ashes  examined. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  elements  and 
their  symbols  and  atomic  weights  : — 


Element. 

Symbol 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Aluminium  .... 

Al 

27T) 

Antimony  (Stibium)  , 

Sb 

120-0 

*ArKOD 

Araeiiic 

Barium 

Ba 

ia7o 

Beryllium  (GlucLnium) 

Be 

9-0 

Bi 

208-0 

Boron 

B 

Bromine 

Br 

80 '0 

Cadmium      .... 

Cd 

112  "0 

C3?sium 

Cs 

133  0 

Calcium 

Ca 

Carbon   

C 

12 '0 

Cerium 

Ce 

140 '0 

Chlorine        .... 

CI 

35-4 

Chromium     .... 

Cr 

52  0 

Cobalt 

Co 

Copper  (Cuprum). 
Didymium    .       -       .       . 
Erbium 

Cu 

63'0 

E 

Fluorine         .... 

F 

19'0 

GalHuni 

Ga 

Germanium  .... 

Ge 

72*3 

Gold  (Aurumf 

Au 

*Helium        .... 

Element. 

Symbol. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Hydrogen      .... 

H 

l-O 

Iodine 

I 

Ir 

192-5 

Irou(i'errum) 

Fe 

Lead  (Plumbum). 

Pb 

Lithium         .... 

Ll 

Magnefiium  .... 

Mg 

Manganese    .... 

Mu 

Meruury  (Hydrargyi-um)    . 

Hg 

Molybdanum 

Nickel    .       .              .       . 

Ni 

Niobium       .... 

Nb 

94-0 

N 

14-0 

03 

195-0 

Oxygen 

Palladium     .... 

0 

16-0 

Pd 

106-0 

Pho3i>horu3  .... 

P 

31-0 

Platinum      .... 

Pt 

194-4 

Potassium  (Kaliumf  . 

K 

39-0 

*Radium      .... 

Bhodium      .... 

Hh 

104*0 

Kubidiuiu      .... 

Rb 

85-0 

Euthenium  .... 

Ru 

103-5 

Samarium     .... 

Sa 

160-0 

Scandium       .... 

44-0 

Selenium       .... 

Se 

79-0 

Silicon 

bi 

28-0 

Silver  (Argeutum)        .        . 
Sodium  (Natrium)      . 

Ag 

108-0 

nE 

Strontium     .... 

Sr 

Sulphur         .... 
Tantalum      .... 

S 

82  0 

Ta 

182-0 

Tellurium     .... 

Te 

125-0 

•Terbium      .... 

Tr 

147-0 

ThaUIum       .... 

TI 

204-0 

Thorium       .... 

Th 

232-0 

*  Thulium     . 

Tu 

169-5 

Tin  (Stanuum) 

Su 

118-0 

Titanium       .... 

Ti 

48-0 

Tungsten  (Wolfram)  . 

W 

183-6 

Uranium 

u 

Vanadium     .... 

V 

51-0 

Ytterbium    .... 

Yb 

ira-o 

Yttrium        .... 

Y 

80-0 

Zinc 

Zn 

65-0 

Zirconium 

Zr 

90-0 

The  following  elements  are  gases  at  ordinary 

temperature :    Hydrogen,  Oxygen,   Nitrogen, 

Chlorine,  and  Fluorine ;  and  two  are  liquids, 

Bromine  and  Mercury.    For  other  properties 

of    the    elements,    see    Atomicity,    Atomic 

Weight,  Atomic  Theory,  Atomic  Heat,  &c. 

"  The    combinations   of  metallic   elements  among 

themselves  are  distinguished   by   the  general  term 

alloys,  and  those  of  mercury  xi  amalgams." — Graham : 

Chemistry  (2nd  ed.),  vol.  i,,  p.  115. 

3.  Eccl^.  (PI.)  .*  The  bread  and  wine  used  in 
the  Holy  Eucharist. 

4.  Elect. :  Elements  in  binary  compounds 
are  divided  into  electropositive  and  electro- 
negative. The  former  separated  at  the  positive 
pole  are  electronegative,  and  those  at  the 
negative  are  electropositive. 

5.  Math. :  If  we  suppose  a  surface  to  be 
generated  by  a  right  line  moving  according  to 
some  fixed  law,  every  position  of  the  moving 
line  is  called  an  element.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  an  infinitely  small  particle  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  entire  maguitude  con- 
sidered. 

^  Elements  of  an  orbit : 
Astron. :  Those  quantities  the  determination 
of  which  define  the  path  or  orbit  of  a  planet, 
a  comet,  or  other  celestial  body,  thus  enabling 
the  observer  to  detemiine  the  exact  position 
of  such  body  at  any  past  or  future  time. 

"  Meantime  Dr.  Coiwlaud  has  computed  from  Mr. 
Chandler's  eteTTwnts  an  epheiueris  of  tlie  comet  for 
midnight  at  Greenwich."— Athenceum.  Oct.  7, 1882. 

"^  el'-e-ment,  v.t.    [Element,  5.] 

1.  To  compound  of  elements. 

"As  all  else,  Ijeiiig  elemented  too, 
Love  sometimes  would  contem]^late,  sometimes  do." 
Donne :  Love's  Growth. 

2.  To  constitute;  to  form  an  element  or 
first  principle  of. 

"  Dull  sublunary  lovers'  love 
Whose  soul  ia  sense,  cannot  admit 
Of  absence,  'cause  it  doth  remove 
The  tbiug  which  elemented  it," 
Sonne:  A  Vindication  Forbidding  Mourning. 

el-e-men'-tg.!,  a.    [Eng.  elevient;  -al.] 

1.  Produced  by  or  amongst  elements  or  first 
principles  ;  pertaining  to  the  four  elements  of 
which  the  world  was  supposed  to  be  composed. 

"  The  furious  elemental  war." 

Thomson  :  Summer,  800. 

2,  Arising  from  first  principles ;  natural, 
innate. 

"  Leeches  are  by  some  accounted  poison,  not  properly 
that  IS,  by  temperamental  contrariety,  occult  form 
or  so  much  as  elemental  repugnancy ;  but  inwardly 
talcen,  they  fasten  upon  the  veins,  and  occasion  au 
ert'usion  of  blood."— Browne. 

^3.  Pertaining  to  the  elements  or  first 
principles  of  any  art  or  science  ;  elementary, 
rudimentary. 

"  All  the  elemental  rules 
Of  erudition,  and  the  schools. " 

Cawthom  :  Wit  £  Learning. 


*el-e-inen-tal'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  elemental; 
-ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  elemental 
or  elementary. 

"By  this  I  hoijethe  elementaliti/ ithat  is,  the  uni- 
versality) of  detraction,  or  disiwragement  (or  whai 
else  you  will  call  this  mat  dire),  is  out  of  dispute,'— 
Whitlock  :  Mann,  of  the  English,  p.  450. 

2.  Combination  of  principles  or  ingredients. 

el-e-men-tal-lj^,  adv,  [Eng.  elemental; 
-ly.]  In  an 'elemental  manner;  according  to 
elements ;  literally. 

*  el-e-men'-tar,   w.      [Elementary.]     Ele- 

mentary, primary. 

"  What  thyng  occasioned  the  showres  of  rayue 
Of  fyre  elementar  in  his  supreme  siiere." 

Skelton :  Crcnone  of  LaureU. 

el-e-tnen'-tar-i-ness,  s.  ['Eng.  elementary  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  elemen- 
tary ;  primary,  rudimentary. 

*  el-e-men-tSr'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  elementariy); 
-ity.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  elemen- 
tary ;  eleuientariness. 

"  There  is  a  very  large  claasia  of  creatures  in  the 
earth,  far  above  the  condition  of  elementarily." — 
Brottme :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

el-e-men'-tar-y,  a.  [Lat.  eUtnentaHxis,  from 
elementum  ;  ^v.  elenientaire ;  lt3\.  ehm^ntario .] 

1.  Consisting  of  only  one  element,  principle, 
or  constituent  part ;  imcorapounded,  uncora- 
bined,  primary,  simple. 

"  All  rain  water  contains  in  it  a  copious  sediment  of 
ten-estrial  matter,  and  is  not  a  simple  elemetitary 
water."- Aay .-  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i, 

2.  Rudimentary,  rudimental. 

"Such  a  i>edantick  abuse  of  elementary  principles 
as  would  ha\-e  disgraced  boys  at  school." — Burke  :  On 
the  Army  Estimates. 

3.  Treating  of,  discussing,  explaining,  or 
teaching  the  elements  or  first  principles  of 
any  science  or  art. 

elemontary-analysis,  s 

Chem.  :  Analysis  designed  to  ascertain  of 
what  elements  or  simple  substances  a  com- 
pound is  composed.  It  is  more  generally 
called  Ultimate  Analysis. 

elementary-organisms,  s.  -pt 

Anat. :  A  name  proposed  by  Briicke  for 
animal  cells  destitute  of  envelope.  It  has  not 
come  into  general  use. 

elementary-organs,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  cells  from  which  all  plants  are 
developed.    [Cell,  Bot,] 

elementai^-schools,  s.  pi.  Schools  for 
teaching  the  first  elements  of  knowledge  ; 
primary  schools.     [School.] 

elementary-substances,  s,  pi  The 
same  as  Elements,  Chevi.  (q.v.)" 

*  el-e-men-ta'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  clement ; -ation.] 

Instruction  in  the  elements  or  first  principles. 

el'-e-ment-ed,  a.  [Eng.  element;  -ed.]  Com  ■ 
posed  or  consisting  of  elements  ;  compounded 
of  elements  or  first  principles. 

el-e-ments,  s.  pi.    [Element,  s.] 

el'-e-mi,  s.  [Fr.  iUmi .-  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  elemi. 
from  either  a  native  American  or  an  Oriental 
word.] 

1.  Bot. :  Gum  resins  derived  from  various 
trees.  The  American  or  Brazilian  elemi  is 
from  Idea  Icicariba,  the  Mexican  from  Ela- 
phrium  elemiferiim,  and  the  Eastern  or  Manila 
from  Canariiim  commune. 

2.  Comm.  :  A  brownish  yellow  resin,  from  a 
species  of  elemi,  used  to  mix  with  spirit  and 
turpentine  varnishes  to  prevent  their  cracking 
as  they  dry.  Distilled  with  water  it  yields  a 
transparent  colourless  oil,  which  boils  at  166°. 

3.  Phar. :  Elemi  has  an  odour  like  fennel, 
and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste.  It  is  used  to 
form  Unguentum  Elemi,  ointment  of  elemi, 
which  is  applied  as  a  topical  stimulant. 

el'-e-mine,  el'-e-min,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  elemi 
(q.v.);  -ine  (Chem).^ 

Chem.  CioHig.  The  transparent  colourless 
oil  distilled  irom  elenii  resin. 

e-lench',  *  e-lenche,  s.  [Lat.  elencMis;  Gr. 
eA-eyvo?  (elengchos),  from  iKeyxot  (elengcho)  = 
to  relate,  to  prove,  to  argue.] 

I.  Logic  .- 

1.  A  syllogism  by  which  an  opponent  is 
made  to  contradict  himself. 


boil,  tow;  pout,  joWl;  cat,  jeU,  chorus,  9hln.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect.  I^enophon,  exist, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus, 


ph  =  f. 
ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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elenchic— elephantopus 


2.  A  fallacious  argument ;  a  sophism 

"  She  will  have  her  elenche. 
To  cut  off  auy  fallacy  I  can  hope 
To  put  upon  her," 

MoMinger :  Emperor  of  the  East,  11. 1. 

3.  The  refutation  of  an  opponent  by  argu- 
ing. 

II.  Antiq. :   A  kind  of  ear-ring   set  with 
pearls. 

*  e-len'-chic,  *  e-len'-chi-cal,  a.  [Eng. 
elench;  -ic;  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
clench  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  elench. 

e-len'-chi-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  eknchical; 
-ly.]    By  means  of  an  elench. 

* e -len-chize,  v.i.  [Eng.  elench;  -ize.]  To 
argue,  to  dispute. 

"Hear  him  problematlze  ...  or  syllogize,  elenchize," 
— Ben  Jonton  :  Hew  Inn,  11-  2, 

*  e-lenoh'-tio,  *  e-lench -tic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
elench ;  t  connective ;  sufF.  -ic,  and  -ical.] 
Serving  to  convict,  refute,  or  contradict. 

"This  iB  of  two  kinds,  didaotio  and  el«nchtic."~- 
iVil/cins :  Bccletiastea,  p.  80. 

*  e-len'-chiis,  s.    [Elench.J 

*  S-l6nc'-tic,  ti.    [Elenchtic] 


elendHsoh,   u.      [A.S.    eUende.} 
strange. 


l?'oreign, 


foreign.]     Sad, 


*  elenge,  a.      [A.S.  ellende  = 
mournful,  cheerless,  dull. 

"Povert  is  this,  although  It  seme  elenge, 
PoaaeBsionn  that  no  wight  will  challenge." 

OhaiAcer:  C.  T.,  6,781,  6,782. 

*  e-lenge-nesse, s.  [Eng,  elenge;  -tiess.]  Sad- 
ness, grief,  care,  trouble. 

el-e-och'-ar-is,  s.  [Gr.  eA.os  (helos),  eXeos 
(heleos)  =  a  marsh,  and  vapts  (charis)  =  favour 
.  . .  favour  felt ;  x*tp"  (chairo)  =  to  rejoice.] 

Bot.  :  Spike-rush.  A  genus  of  Cyperaceee, 
tribe  Scirpeee.  About  118  species  are  known, 
six  occuning  in  Britain.  The  most  common 
is  Eleocharis  palustris,  the  Creeping  Spike- 
rush,  which  has  a  stout  creeping  rootstock, 
with  many  tufts  of  leaves  and  stems,  four  to 
six  bristles  ;  compressed  fruit.  It  is  found 
in  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
in  Northern  Africa,  Northern  Asia,  Western 
India,  and  in  North  America. 

el-e'-otpS.   [Etyra.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  apple. 

el-e-of-ra-giis,  s.  [Gr.  6\os  (helos),  eXeo? 
(?teZeos)=a'^narsh,  and  Tpdyos  (tragos)  =  a.  he- 
goat.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Antelopes.  Eleoiragus 
amndinaceus  is  the  Riet-Boc  (Reed-buck)  of 
Southern  Africa. 

el'-^-pll^nt,  s.  &  a.  [Dan.  Ger.,  &  Prov.  ele- 
■pluxnt ;  'Fr.  Elephant ;  Sw.  elefant ;  Dut.  oli- 
phant;  Port,  eleplutnte;  Sp.  &  Ital.  elefante ; 
Lat.  el&pkas  (genit.  elephantis),  also  elephantus ; 
Gr.  lKi^a<i  (eleplias),  genit.  €K€({>avTO<;  (ele- 
phantos) :  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Pindar  =  the 
elephant's  tusk,  ivory  only;  in  Herodotus 
and  Aristotle  =  the  animal,  Cf.  Heb.  F]'?.tJ 
(eleph)  =  an  ox.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinai'y  Language  : 

*  1.  Ahom  of  ivory.  (King  AlysauvAler,  1,182.) 
[See  etyra.] 

2.  The  animal  described  under  II.  1  (q.v.). 

*  3.  Ivory  ;  the  teeth  of  elephants. 
*'  High  o'er  the  gate,  in  elepkant  and  gold, 

The  crowd  shall  Cesar's  Indian  war  behold." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgio  ilL  41,  42. 


n. 

1.  Zool.  :  The  name  given  to  the  only  two 
species  of  elephants  still  living—viz.,  Elephas 
indicus,  the  Indian  or  Asiatic ;  and  E.  afri- 
camis,  the  African  elephant.  The  molars  of 
the  former  are  ^,  with  undulating  bands  of 
enamel ;  those  of  the  latter  4>  their  ci'owns 
with  lozenge-shaped  ridges  of  enamel.  The 
Asiatic  elephant  is,  moreover,  the  larger  of 
the  two.  The  head  is  oblong,  the  forehead 
concave,  the  ears  somewhat  large,  the  hind 
feet  with  four  hoofs.  Its  ordinary  height  is 
about  ten  feet.  It  inhabits  India  and  other 
parts  of  Southern  Asia,  and  the  Eastern 
Islands.  Whilst  remaining  wild  in  the  jungles 
of  India  it  has  been  largely  domesticated  in 
that  land,  every  petty  Indian  potentate  pos- 
sessing a  few  or  many  of  them.  The  Anglo- 
Indians  mount  on  their  backs  when  hunting 
for  tigers,   besides  occasionally  using  them 


to  ride  upon  in  journeys,  or  more  largely 
to  carry  burdens.  The  Indian  God  Ganesh, 
or  Ganesa,  the  patron  of  wisdom,  has  evi- 
dently been  suggested  at  first  by  the  sagacity 
of  the  E.  indicus.'  The  African  elephaht  has 
a  round  head,  convex  forehead,  'very  large 
ears,  and  the  hind  feet  with  only  three  hoofs. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  Asiatic  species.  It  is 
found  through  a  great  part  of  Africa.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  species  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  When  lirst  brought  into 
the  battle-field  against  the  latter  people,  by 
Pyrrhus,  it  inspired  some  terror.  This  was, 
however,  ultimately  dissipated  when  it  was 
,  seen  how  easily  they  could  be  driven  by  men 
'.  through  the  amphitheatre  at  the  imperial 
games. 

2.  Her. :  [Order  of  the  Elephant]. 

3.  Bot.  :  A  kind  of  Scabious.    (Wright.) 

4.  Paper:  Asizeof  drawing-papermeastiring 
twenty-eight  by  twenty-three  inches,  and 
weighing  seventy-two  pounds  to  the  ream.     A 

'  flat  writing-paper  of  about  the  same  dimen- 
sions. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or 
in  any  way  connected  with  or  resembling  the 
elephant. 

IT  (1)  Order  of  the  Elephant :  A  Danish  Order 
of  knighthood,  originally  religious,  but  secu- 
larised by  Christian  V.,  in  1693, 

(2)  Sea  deplmnt :  The  Bottle-nosed  Seal. 
[Cystophora.] 

elephant-apple,  s. 

Bot. :  A  tree,  Feronia  elephantitm,  which 
grows  in  India.  It  is  of  the  Orange  tribe,  and 
is  large  and  handsome,  with  pinnate  leaves 
and  a  large  grey  fruit  with  a  very  hard  rind. 

elephant-bed,  £>. 

Geol. :  A  bed  or  stratum  at  Brighton,  noted 
for  the  abundant  remains  of  fossil  elephants. 
The  name  was  given  by  MantelL 

elephant-beetle,  s. 

Eiitom. :  Either  of  two  large  lamellicom 
beetles  from  West  Africa.  They  are  —  (1) 
Goliathus  gigauteus,  (2)  G.  cacicus. 

elephant-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Callorhynchus  dntarctica,    [Callo- 

RYNCHUS.] 

elephant  hawk-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Metopsilus  Elpenor.  Upper  wings 
olive-bro^vn,  inclining  to  olive-green,  with 
purple  tinged  rose-red  markings,  a  white  margin 
and  spot,  and  a  red  fringe.  Under  wings 
dusky  at  the  base,  and  reddish-purple  pos- 
teriorly, with  a  pure  white  fringe.  This  is 
the  most  common  hawk-moth  in  Britain ;  it 
it  found  also  on  the  Continent.  The  cater- 
pillar feeds  on  the  WiUow-herbs  (Epilobium), 
the  vine,  &c. 

^  Stnall  Elephant  Hawk-moth: 

Entom. :  Metopsiltis  porcellus.  It  is  the 
smallest  species  of  the  genus  in  Britain,  being 
usually  but  twenty  lines  long.  Fore  mngs 
ochre-yellow  and  purple  ;  hinder  ones  black 
anteriorly,  purple  posteriorly,  with  yellow  be- 
tween ;  body  rose-coloured  or  purple.  The 
caterpillar  feeds  chiefly  on  Epildbium  aiigmti- 
folium.     Found  near  London,  &c. 

elephant-paper,  s.  The  same  as  Ele- 
phant, II.  4. 

elephant-Shrew,  s. 

1.  Sing.  .  Macroscelis  typicus.     [2.] 

2.  PL :  The  Macroscelidse,  a  family  of 
Insectivorous  Mammals,  having  a  proboscis 
suggesting  that  of  the  elephant,  except  in  its 
minute  size.     They  are  from  Africa. 

elephant's-ear,  s. 

Bot. :  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Begonia. 

elephant's-foot,  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  Tesiudinaria  EUphantipes. 

2.  The  genus  Elephantopus  (q.v.). 

elephant's-tusk,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  The  tusk  of  an  elephant.  It  is  a 
genuine  incisor  tooth. 

2.  The  shell  of  DentoXium  arcuatum,  or  that 
mollusc  itself. 

el-e-phan'-ta,  s.  [From  the  island  of  that 
name.]    For  def.  see  extract. 


"  The  termination  of  the  rainy  season  on  this  side 
India  ia  uaually  proclaimed  by  a  tiemendous  hurst  oi 
thunder  and  lightning,  termed  the  ElephanCa.ii.hil 
caused  by  tha  commencement  of  the  Madras  monsoon. 
Fov  some  days  previous  to  this  final  ci-ash  the  atnio- 
8i)hei-e  is  charged  with  electricity,  and  the  heavy 
thunder-clouds,  which  apparently  form  directly  oa  er 
the  Island  of  Elephanta^  roll  onwards  to  expend  them- 
selves in  one  ttrrifle  storm,  which  bears  its  name.  — 
Life  in  Bombay  (London,  1852),  p.  194. 

el-e-phan'-ti-ac,  «.     [Eng.  elephantiasis); 

■    -ac.] 

Med.  :  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  Oi 
elephantiasis  ;  suffering  from  elephantiasis. 

el-e-phS^n-ti'-a-SlS,    s.       [Gr.     eXe^aJ/Ttao-i? 

(elephaniiasis)  =*a  cutaneous  disease,  especially 

prevalent  in  Egypt,  so  called  from  its  likeness 

to  an  elephant's  hide.    (Liddell  &  Scott.J\ 

Med.  :  Two  distinct  diseases  were  long  con- 

I  founded  under  this  term,  the  Grecian  and  the 
Arabian  Elephantiasis. 

(1)  Grecian  or  Greek  Elephantiasis  (Kifijs^Ti- 
tiasis  Grcecorum),  Tubercular  Elephantiasis. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  breaking-out  over 
the  face,  ears,  or  limbs  of  reddish  or  dark 
tubercles  from  the  size  of  a  split-pea  to  that 
of  a  large  nut ;  the  skin  becomes  thickened, 
wrinkled,  and  of  diminished  sensibility.  It 
is  ultimately  fatal.  It  is  common  in  India, 
where  two  forms  of  it  occur,  in  Arabia,  Africa, 
Madeira,  and  the  West  Indies,  as  also  in  Nor- 
way and  Iceland.    [Leprosy.] 

(2)  Arabian  Elephantiasis  (Elephantiasis 
Arahum),  called  also  Elephant  Leg,  and  locally 
in  Ceylon  Galle  Leg,  on  the  Indian  peninsula 
Cochin  Leg,  and  in  the  West  Indies  Barbadods 
Leg,  or  sometimes  Yam  Leg.  It  consists, 
according  to  Dr.  Musgrave,  of  a  migratory 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and 
may   affect    various    organs,    especially    the 

•legs.  Rhazes,  an  Arabian  physician,  described 
it  about  A.D.  850.  In  the  East  it  is  common 
on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ceylon,  in  Cochin, 
Malabar,  also  in  Japan,  Egypt,  and  parts 
of  Abyssinia.  Its  chief  locality  in  the  western 
'  world  is  Barbadoes,  where  at  first  it  was 
limited  to  the  negroes,  but  in  1706  began  to 
attack  also  the  Creoles.  Its  causes  are  un- 
known. 

el-e-phSn'-tl-dSB,  s.pl.  [Lat.  elephas,  genit. 
elephant(is),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -idee.] 

Zool.  &  PalcBont. :  A  family  of  Mammals,  the 
typical  one  of  the  order  Proboscidea  (q.v.). 
In  addition  to  Elephas,  it  contains  the  extinct 
genus  Mastodon,  distinguished  from  the 
former  by  the  shape  of  the  crown  of  its  teeth. 
[Elephant,  Mastodon.] 

el-e-ph3,n'-tme,  a.      [Lat.  elephantinus  ;  Gr. 
eKetfidvTivos    (elephantinos) ;    Fr.    elephantin.^ 
[Elephant.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  elepliant ;  resem- 
bling an  elephant. 
*  2.  Made  of  ivory. 

"  Chaste  elephantine  bone." 

Jones  :  Enchanted  Fruit. 
IL  Fig. :  Huge,  immense  :  as,  A  person  of 
elephantine  proportions. 

"  Beneath  his  overshadowing  orb  of  hat, 
And  ample  fence  of  elephoTitine  nose." 

J.  Fhilip&  :  Cerealia. 

B.  Rorn.  Antiq. :  An  epithet  applied  to  cer- 
tain tablets  or  books  in  which  the  transactions 
of  the  senate,  magistrates,  emperors,  &c., 
were  registered,  so  called  from  being  made  of 
ivory. 

el-e-phan'-toid,  el-e-phSji-t^d'-al,  a. 

[Gr.  eXec^arTiiSe?  [elephantodes)  =  like  an  ele- 
phant, from  lk4(pas  (elephas),  genit.  6A.e<^ai^o5 
(elephanios)  =  an  elephant,  and  el6o?  (eidos)  = 
form ;  Eng.  &c.  suff.  -aJ.]  Besembling  an 
elephant,  elephant-like. 

e-le-phan-to'-pe-sa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ele- 
phantopius)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufif. 

-eas.'] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composite  plant''  ^■■"■b*l 
Vernoniaceae. 

el-e-phan'-to-piis,  s.  [Gr.  eKe^avToirov^ 
(elephantopnus)  =  ivory-footed,  but  now  used 
for  "shaped  like  an  elephant's  foot : "  eAe'</>as 
(eleplms)^  genit.  eAt<|>avTos  (elephantos)  =  an 
elephant,  and  novs  (pous)  =  foot.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Compositse,  the  typical 
one  of  the  sub-tribe  ElephantopCK.  About 
twelve  species  are  known.  Elephantopus 
scaber  is  a  plant  about  a  foot  high,  with  heads 
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of  pale  red  flowers.  It  is  common  in  India. 
The  natives  of  Malabar  nse  a  decoction  of  it 
as  a  remedy  in  dysuria. 

el'-€-I>hS>S,  8.    [Laf.  &  Cr.]    [Ei^ephant.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  mammals,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Eleplumtidce.  The  incisor 
teeth  are  two  ;  they  are  enormously  deve- 
loped, and  are  what  are  popularly  called  tusks. 
The  molars  vary  in  the  different  species  ;  they 
have  vertical  and  transverse  laminae  springing 
from  the  bottom  of  the  jaw  transversely  for- 
ward ;  the  nose  is  elonga,ted  into  a  trunk,  the 
multifarious  motions  and  operations  of  which, 
from  lifting  a  cannon  to  picking  up  a  pin,  are 
produced,  according  to  Cuvier,  by  the  action 
of  nearly  40,000  muscles  ;  mammse  two,  tail 
rather  short,  penicillate  at  the  end ;  five  toes 
to  all  the  feet.  There  are  buttwo  living  species 
known.    [Elephant.] 

2.  Pala}ont. :  The  oldest  stratum  in  which 
the  genus  has  as  yet  been  found  is  the  Siwalik 
formation  of  India,  which  is  Upper  Miocene. 
By  the  time  of  the  Pliocene  they  were  scattered 
over  the  world.  In  Malta  there  were  two  of 
pigmy  size — Elephas  meliteTisis,  the  Donkey 
elephant,  and  E.  Falcoiieri,  the  fonner  four 
and  a  half,  the  latter  two  and  a  half  to  three 
feet  high*  E.  antiquus^a.hounded.  in  the  Post- 
pliocene  of  Southern  Europe ;  whilst  E.  pri- 
migenius,  the  Mammoth,  was  a  northern  and 
even  arctic  form,  being  adapted  to  bear  cold 
by  its  long  shaggy  hair,    [Mammoth.] 

e-let-tar'-i-a,  s.  [From  one  of  its  native 
names,  whicK  in  the  Mahratta  country  are  ela, 
ailum,  clieddy,  elachee,  eldh,  and  eldorah  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Zingiberacese,  akin  to 
Amomum,  except  that  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
is  filiform  and  the  anther  naked.  Elettaria 
Cardamomum  furnishes  the  small  Cardamoms, 
called  also  the  Malabar  Cardamoms,  of  com- 
merce. E.  major  is  said  to  produce  the  Ceylon 
Cardamoms.    [Cardamom.] 

e-leu-si-ne,  s  [From  Eleusis  in  Attica.] 
[Eleusinian.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe  ChlorcEe. 
EleusiTie  coracana,  called  in  the  West  of  India 
Natchnee,  Nagla,  Ragee,  and  Mand,  forms  a 
principal  article  of  diet  among  the  hill  people 
of  the  Western  Ghauts,  in  India.  It  is  culti- 
vated also  in  Japan.  E.  stricta  is  also  used 
for  food.  In  Demara  a  decoction  of  E.  indica 
is  prescribed  in  infantile  convulsions. 

ir-leU-Bin'-i-an,    a.     [Gr.  'EAeuo-tV,   'EAeuo-iV 

(Eleusis,  Eleusin),  a  city  in  Attica,  where  were 
celebrated  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  or  Demeter.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Eleusis  :  as,  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

Eleusinian-mysteries,  s.  pi. 

Greek  Myth. :  Mysteries  annually  celebrated 
in  the  month  of  September,  at  Eleusis,  in 
honour  of  Ceres.  They  were  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  continued  till  the  invasion  of 
Alaric  I.,  in  a.d.  396. 

t-leii-ther'-i-a,  s.  &  a.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  One  of  the  Bahama  Islands. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compound). 

Eleutheria  bark,  s. 

Bot. :  The  bark  of  Croton  Eleutlieria,  so 
named  from  growing  on  the  island  of  the  same 
name.    It  yields  Cascarilla  (q.v.). 

S-leu-ther'-i-aii,  a.  [Gr.  eAeuflc'pio?  [eUu- 
fherios),  from  "eXevflepos  (eleutheros)  —  free.] 
Delivering,  saving. 

"  Eleutherian  Jove  will  bless  their  flight" 

Qlover :  Leonidas,  bk.  i. 

*  e-leu-ther-o-ma -ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  e'Xeueepos 
(eleutheros)  =  free,  and  ixavCa  (mania)  =  mad- 
ness.]   A  madness  for  freedom. 

"Nothing  but  Insubordination,  eleutheromania." — 
Carlyle ,-  French  Jievolution.  pt.  1.,  bk.  iii. ,  ch.  iv. 

*e-Jeu-tlier-6-ina'-ni-ac,  a.    [Gr.  €\€ve€po^ 
(eUutheros)  =  free,  andEng.  Tnaniac.]    Mad  for 
■  freedom. 

"  EleutheroTnaniac  philosophedom  grows  ever  more 
ch^^noro^3s."—0arlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk. 
ii.,  cb.  V. 

e-leu-ther-o-pet'-a-loiis,  a.  [Gr.  eAeu'Sepo? 
(eleutheros)  -  free,  and  ireraKov  (petalon)  =  a 
leaf.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  corolla) :  Having  the  petals  dis- 
tinct—i.e.,  in  no  way  cohering  together  ;  apo- 
petalous,  polypetalous. 


e-leu-ther-o-phyl'-lous,  a.  [Gr.  e\eu0epos 
(eleutheros)  =  free,  and  <f>v^\ov  (phulum)  =■  a 
leaf.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  perianth) :  Consisting  of  distinct 
portions,  in  no  way  cohering  together ;  apo- 
phyllous,  polyphyllous. 

e-leu-ther-o-po'-mi,  s.  pi  [Gr.  eXnJdepos 
(eleutheros)  =  free,  and  n-tD/xa  (poma)  —  a  hd, 
a  cover.] 

Ichthy. :  A  name  given  to  Chondropterygii, 
or  the  first  order  of  Cuvier's  cartilaginous 
fishes,  those  designated  in  Griffith's  Cuvier  by 
the  circumlocution  Chondropterygii  with  free 
gills.  It  contains  the  Sturgeons.  [Acipenser.] 

e-leu-ther-6-sep'-a-lous,  a.  [Gr.  eAeu'flepos 
(eleutheros)  —  free,  and  Eng.  sepalous  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  (Of  the  calyx) :  Having  the  sepals  dis- 
tinct instead  of  cohering ;  aposepalous,  poly- 
sepalous. 

fi-leu-ther-iir'-us,  s.  [Gr.  «Xeufl€pos  (eleu- 
theros) =  free,  and  ovpd  (oura)  =  tail.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Fteropidae,  Frugivorous 
Bats.  Ehuthemrus  cegyptiacus  is  sculptured 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 

el'-e-vate,  v.t.  [Lat.  elevatus,  pa.  par.  of 
elevo  =  to  lift  up  :  e  =  out,  up,  and  levo  =  to 
make  light,  to  lift ;  levis  =  light ;  Fr.  ilever; 

;     Ital.  elevare;  Sp.  ekvar.] 
*  1.  To  make  light  of. 

"  Withftl  he  forgot  not  to  elevate  aa  much  as  he 
could  the  fame  of  the  afoTCBaiil  unhappy  field  fought, 
Baying  that  if  all  had  been  true  there  would  have  been 
messengers  coming  thick  one  after  another  upon  their 
flight  to  bring  fresh  tidings  thereof."— i*.  Holland: 
Surgery,  p.  1,199. 

2.  To  lift,  to  raise  up  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  place  or  position. 

"  This  subterranean  heat  or  Are,  which  elevates  the 
water  out  ol  the  abyss."—  Woodiaard. 

3.  To  raise  or  exalt  in  position,  rank,  or 
dignity. 

4.  To  raise,  to  make  higher  or  louder :  as, 
To  elevate  the  voice. 

5.  To  raise  with  high  or  great  conceptions  ; 
to  refine,  to  improve,  to  raise  in  character  or 
sentiment. 

"  And  I  am  conscious  of  affecting  thoughts 
And  dear  remenibniuces,  whose  presence  soothes 
Or  elevates  the  mind,  intent  to  weigh 
The  good  and  evil  of  our  mortal  state." 

Wordsworth:  Recluse. 

6.  To  excite,  to  elate,  to  animate. 

"  A  little  elevated 
With  the  assurance  of  my  future  fortune." 

Massinger :  Parliament  of  Love,  IL  1. 

7.  To  make  excited  with  drink  ;  to  intoxicate 
slightly. 

^  For  the  difference  between  elevate  and 
lift,  see  Lift. 

'^  el'-e-vate,  *  el'-e-vait,  a.  [Lat.  ekvatus, 
pa.  par.  of  eUvo.'\ 

1.  Raised. 

"  As  many  degrees  as  thy  pool  is  elevat."—07MUcer  : 
AttroUUic,  p.  32. 

2.  Elevated,  raised,  high. 

"  In  a  region  elevate  and  high." 

Drayton  :  Barons'  Wars,  bk.  1, 

el'-e-vat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Elevate,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lifted  or  raised  up  ;  set  on  high  or  above 
others  ;  exalted  :  as,  an  el&vated  position  or 
dignity. 

2.  Raised,  made  louder. 

"  Your  elevated  voice  goes  through  the  brain." 

Conner :  Conversation  329. 

3.  Slightly  intoxicated  with  drink  ;  excited. 
"  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  little  elevated,  and  nobody 

heeds  him.  —Dickens :  Martin  ChuxzlewU,  ch.  ix. 

II.  Her. :  Applied  to  the  wings  of  a  bird, 
which  are  expanded  and  upright. 

elevated-battery,  s.  A  battery  which 
has  its  whole  parapet  elevated  above  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground ;  to  procure  the 
mass  of  earth  required,  a  ditch  is  usually  dug 
directly  in  front  of  the  parapet 

elevated-oven,  s.  An  oven  whose  bak- 
ing-chamber is  situated  above  that  plate  of  the 
stove  in  which  are  the  holes  for  the  pots  and 
kettles. 

elevated-railway,  s.  A  railway  with 
an  elevated  line  of  rails.  Any  railroad  sup- 
ported on  a  continuous  viaduct  may  be  said 
to  be  an  elevated  railway,  but  the  term  has 


lately  received  a  rather  more  limited  applica- 
tion.   It  is  now  particularly  applied  to  city 
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ELEVATED   RAILWAY 

railroads  of  which  the  line  of  rails  is  so  ele- 
vated as  not  to  materially  infringe  upon  the 
^     street  area. 

' el'-e-vat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.    [Elevate,  v.] 
A*  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  of  lifting  up,  rais- 
,    ing,  or  exalting ;  elevation. 

elevatins-bloclc,  s.  A  tackle-block 
used  in  elevating  hay  or  bales,  where,  after 
the  object  has  been  raised  to  a  given  height, 
■  the  block  is  required  to  travel  along  to  a  posi- 
tion above  where  the  load  is  to  be  deposited. 
The  track-rope  passes  through  the  case  under 
the  locomotive  pulleys.  The  draft-rope  lead- 
ing from  the  hay-fork  to  the  team  passes  be- 
tween the  lower  pulley  and  the  stop.  The 
cord  running  over  the  pulley  in  the  rear  oper- 
ates the  stop  that,  rigidly  connecting  the  draft 
to  the -track- rope  above,  arrests  its  progress  in 
either  direction.  It  is  managed  by  a  depend- 
ing check-rope,  which  is  grasped  by  a  man  on 
the  barn  or  warehouse  floor.    (Knight.) 

elevating-clutch,  5.  Designed  to  at- 
tach a  clutch  to  an  elevated  beam  in  a  bam, 
as  a  means  of  suspension  for  the  tackle  of  a 
horse  hay-fork,  and  to  detach  the  clutch 
therefrom  when  required.  It  has  two  arms 
attached  to  a  handle  of  any  suitable  length, 
and  arranged  to  engage  the  jaws  of  the  clutch 
to  hold  them  open  until  the  beam  is  grasped, 
or  to  unclose  them  when  required,     ^night.) 

elevating-screw,  s.  A  screw  beneath 
the  breech  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  to  give  the 
elevation  or  vertical  direction  to  the  piece. 
In  field-pieces  it  is  bedded  in  the  stock  im- 
mediately under  the  base-ring  of  the  gun, 
which  rests  on  the  top  of  the  screw.  The 
latter  is  turned  by  four  handles.  In  theodo- 
lites and  other  geodetical  and  astronomical 
instruments  a  similar  contrivance  is  used  for 
levelling  the  instrument.    (Knight.) 

el-e-va'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  elevatio,  from  eUvatus^ 
pa.  par.  of  elevo  =  to  lift  up ;  Fr.  elevation ; 
Sp.  elevaoion  ;  Ital.  elevazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  elevating,  lifting  up,  or  rais- 
ing to  a  higher  place  or  position. 

"  The  disruption  of  the  strata,  the  elevation  of  some, 
and  depression  of  others,  did  not  fall  out  by  chance, 
but  were  directed  by  a  discerning  principle,  —  Wooti- 
ward. 

2.  The  state  of  being  elevated,  lifted  up,  or 
raised. 

3.  The  act  of  raising,  promoting,  or  exalting 
to  a  higher  state,  position,  or  dignity. 

4.  The  state  of  being  raised  or  exalted  to  a 
higher  state,  position,  or  dignity. 

"One  of  the  most  severe  trials  to  -which  the  head 
and  heart  of  man  can  be  put  is  great  and  rapid  eleva- 
tion,"— Alacaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv, 

5.  An  elevated  position  or  ground ;  a  height, 
an  altitude. 

6.  A  position  of  high  honour,  rank,  or 
dignity. 

"Angels,  in  their  several  degrees  of  elevati(m  above 
TIB,  may  be  endowed  with  more  comprehensive  facul- 
ties."—iocfte. 

7.  The  act  of  raising,  refining,  or  improving 
the  mind,  manners,  character,  style,  &c. 

8.  A  state  of  refinement  or  exaltation  of  the 
mind,  &;c.,  by  noble  conceptions. 

"There  must  he  some  elevation  of  soul  in  a  man 
who  loves  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  the 
leader  whom  he  follows  with  a  love  stronger  than  the 
love  of  life." — Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiL 


boU,  bo^;  p6iit,  yS^l;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  9bin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f. 
-«iaii,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  =  b^l,  deL 
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9.  Dignity  or  refinement  of  language  or  style. 
"HiB  style  was  .  .  .  so  farfroin  tumid,  thatitnither 

wajited  a  little  elevation."—  Wotton. 

10.  The  act  of  raising  or  lifting  up  the  heart 
in  prayer. 

"All  which  different  elevatwiu  of  spirit  unto  Ood 
are  contained    in   the  name  of    prayer." — Hooker: 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Architecture,  Drawing,  &c. : 

(1)  A  side  or  end  view  of  an  object  or  re- 
presentation on  a  perpendicular  plane. 

(2)  An  end  or  side  view  of  a  building  or 
machine  drawn  according  to  the  actual  width 
and  height  of  its  parts  without  reference  to 
perspe(;tive. 

2.  Astron. :  Tlie  arc  of  a  vertical  circle  in- 
tercepted between  an  object  and  the  horizon  ; 
the  altitude  or  height  of  any  heavenly  body 
with  respect  to  the  horizon, 

"Some  latitudes  have  no  cjinicular  days,  as  those 
which  have  more  than  seventy-three  degrees  of 
northern  elevation." — Browne:   Vulgar  Errmtrs. 

3.  Dialling :  The  angle  of  the  gnomon  with 
its  base. 

■i.  Geol.  :  Tlie  uplieaval  of  the  land  in  any 
region  or  district  by  an  earthquake  commotion 
or  by  other  agency,  as  lias  been  alleged  to  be 
the  case  on  tlie  coast  of  Sweden,  though  Lord 
Selkirk  in  1866  somewhat  modified  previous 
views  on  the  subject.     [Igneous.] 

5.  Gunnery :  The  angle  of  the  line  of  fire 
with  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

6.  Trig.  Surv.  :  The  altitude  or  height  of 
any  object  or  point  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  the  angle  of  elevation  (q.v.). 

*  7.  Astrol.  :  A  certain  pre-eminence  of  one 
Planet  above  another ;  or,  A  concurrence  of 
Two  to  a  certain  Act,  wlierein  one  being 
Stronger  is  carried  above  the  Weaker,  and 
does  alter  and  depress  its  Nature  and  In- 
fluence.   (Mbxon.) 

IT  (1)  Angle  of  elevation  : 

THg.  Surv.:  The  angle  formed  by  two 
straight  lines  drawn  in  the  same  vertical 
plane,  the  one  from  the  observer's  eye  to  the 
highest  point  of  an  object,  the  other  parallel 
to  the  horizon. 

(2)  Elevation  of  tlie  Host: 

Roman  Catholic  Church :  The  part  of  the 
mass  in  which  the  celebrant  raises  the  Host 
above  his  head  to  be  adored  by  the  people. 

(3)  Valley  of  elevation : 

Geol. :  A  valley  produced  by  the  elevation  of 
strata  so  as  to  constitute  an  anticlinal,  cracked 
or  fissured  at  the  top  so  as  to  produce  a  ravine 
or  narrow  valley.  If  excavated  mainly  by 
water  or  ice,  it  is  not  properly  a  valley  of  ele- 
vation. 

elevation-crater,  s.  &a.  A  term  used 
chiefly  in  the  subjoined  compound. 

Elevation-crater  theory :  [Crater]. 

el'- e- vat -or,   s.      [Low  Lat.   elevator;    Fr. 

elevateur ;  Ital.  elevatnre,  from  Lat.  elevatus, 
pa.  par.  otelevo  =to  elevate  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  ele- 
vates, raises,  or  lifts  up. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  A  muscle  whose  function  it  is  to 
elevate  a  part  of  the  body,  as  the  lip,  the 
eye,  &c. 

2.  MachiTiery : 

(1)  A  machine    for   transferring    grain   by 


raising  it  from  the  car,  a  bin,  or  the  hold  of 
a  ship,  to  an  elevated  hopper,  whence  it  is 


discharged  by  any  one  of  a  series  of  spouts 
directed  to  a  bin  for  storage  or  to  the  hold  of 
a  boat,  a  car,  or  to  a  run  of  stones.  Elevators 
are  used  in  flour-mills  to  carry  the  wheat  to 
the  upper  story,  where  it  is  cleaned  in  the 
smut-niill  ;  also  to  raise  wheat,  so  cleaned,  to 
a  bin  whence  it  proceeds  to  the  stones  ;  also 
to  raise  the  meal  to  the  bolt,  the  offal  to  the 
bran-duster,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be.  Ele- 
vators are  also  used  in  many  other  machines 
for  raising  small  objects  or  materials,  such  as 
the  tailings  in  a  thrashing-machine  or  clover- 
huUer,  They  are  also  used  in  elevating  bricks 
mortar,  &c.,  in  building. 

(2)  A  platform  or  cage  in  a  warehouse, 
hotel,  mine,  or  elsewhere,  for  raising  or 
lowering  persons,  goods,  or  material  to  or 
from  ditferent  floors  or  levels.     [Lift,  s.] 

3.  Grain-trade:  A  building  specially  con- 
structed for  elevating,  storing,  and  loading 
gi'ain  into  cars  or  vessels.  These  stractui'es 
are  very  capacious  both  as  to  tlie  capacity  for 
liandling  and  storing,  but  the  construction 
is  very  simple.  An  elevator-leg,  so  called, 
reaches  into  tlie  bin  or  cellar  into  which  the 
contents  of  the  waggons  or  cars  are  discharged. 
A  strong  belt,  carrying  a  series  of  buckets, 
travels  over  a  drum  at  the  lower  end  and  also 
over  one  at  the  upper  end,  where  the  buckets 
tip  over  and  discharge  into  the  upper  bin. 
This  has  valved  spouts,  which  direct  the  con- 
tents into  either  one  of  the  deep  bins.  The 
floors  of  these  bins  are  over  the  tracks,  and 
valves  in  tlie  floor  allow  the  contents  of  the 
bins  to  be  discharged  into  cars  or  canal-boats, 
which  are  brought  beneath.  In  unloading 
from  ships,  the  leg  is  a  pivoted,  adjustable 
piece,  which  is  first  raised  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary height,  brought  over  the  hatchway,  and 
lowered  thereinto.  In  practice  the  grain  is 
discharged  into  the  hopper  of  a  weighing- 
machine  gauged  exactly  for  one  hundred 
bushels ;  by  pulling  on  a  valve  the  contents 
are  sent  by  a  spout  to  the  bin,  the  valve 
closed,  the  elevating  resumed,  and  so  on. 
Seven  thousand  bushels  an  hour  are  thus 
weighed.    (Knight.) 

4.  Surgical :  An  instrument  employed  in 
raising  portions  of  bone  which  have  been 
depressed,  or  for  raising  and  detaching  the 
portion  of  bone  separated  I)y  the  crown  of  the 
trepan.  The  common  elevator  is  a  mere  lever, 
the  end  of  which  is  somewhat  bent  and  rough, 
in  order  that  it  may  less  readily  slip  away  from 
the  portion  of  bone  to  be  raised.  The  elevator 
of  Louis  has  a  screw  peg  united  to  the  bridge 
by  a  kind  of  pivot.  Fettit's  elevator  is  a 
straight  lever,  except  at  the  very  point,  where 
it  is  slightly  curved.  The  triploid  elevator 
consists  of  three  branches  united  in  one 
common  trunk.  The  elevator  is  one  of  the 
instruments  of  the  trephine  case.  A  curved 
instrument  for  operating  upon  depressed  por- 
tions of  the  skull  was  disinteiTed  at  Pompeii, 
1819,  by  Dr.  Cavenke  of  St.  Petersburg. 
(Knight.) 

elevator-bucket,  s.  One  of  the  grain- 
cups  on  the  travelling-belt  of  the  elevator. 

el'-e-vat-dr-j?",  a,  &  s.    [Eng.  elevator ;  -y.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  or  having  the  power 
to  lift  or  raise. 

"The  eleoatory  effect  of  such  dislocating  move- 
ments. "~Z.i/eif.-  Princ.  of  Geol.,  ch.  xxvi. 

B.  As  suhstantivc  : 

Surg. :  The  same  as  Elevator,  II.  4. 

*  e-le've,  s.     [Fr.  eleve.'\    A  pupil. 

"He  attached  himself  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
waa  one  of  hia  ablest  eleves."  —  Lord  Cheaterjield : 
Characters. 

e-lev'-en,    *  en-lev-en,    *  end-lev-ene, 
*  el-leve,   *  el-ev-ene,  a.   &    s.     [a.s. 

endlufon,  where  the  d  is  excrescent,  and  en 
—  an  =  one  ;  also  the  -on  is  a  dat.  pi.  suft.  ; 
hence  the  base  is  dn-lvf  or  dn-lif;  cf.  Goth. 
ain-lif;  Icel.  ellifn,  ellefit ;  Du.  elf ;  Da. 
elleve ;  Sw.  elfoa;  O.  H.  Ger.  einlif;  Ger.  eilf, 
elf     (Skeat.)] 

A,  As  adj. :  Ten  with  one  added. 

"  And  withhelde  hym  half  a  yere  and  elleve  dayes," 
P.  Plowman,  p.  36. 

B.  ^s  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  sum  of  ten  with  one  added. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  the  sum  of  eleven 
units,  as  xi.  or  11. 

3.  (5pec.);  A  term  applied  to  the  Apostles, 
after  the  defection  of  Judas. 

"  But  Peter  standing  up  with  the  eleve^i,  lifted  up 
hia  voic%."—Acts  ii.  li. 


n.  Cricket:  The  eleven  men  selected  to 
play  for  any  particular  side  or  club  In  a 
match. 

IT  Eleven-o'clock: 

Bot. :  A  lily,  Ornithogalum  'wmbelhxtum.  So 
called  from  its  not  "waking  up  and  opening 
its  eyes  till  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day."  (PrioVt 
in  Britten  &  Holland.) 

e-lSv'-enth,  *  endlefte,  *  endleve,  ''  el^ 

leventhe,  a.  &  s.    [A.S.  endlyfta,  e'ndlefta; 
Da.  ellevte;  Sw.  &  Ger.  elfte;  Du.  elfde.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Languo^ge : 

1.  That  next  in  order  after  the  tenth. 

"In  the  eleventh  chapter  he  returns  to  speak  of  the 
building  of  Babel."— /fa(ey/A;  History  of  the  World. 

2.  Constituting  one  of  eleven  equal  parts 
into  which  anything  is  divided, 

II.  Mus. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  interval 
of  an  octave  and  a  fourth. 

B.  As  sxdistantive : 

1.  Aritlx. :  One  of  eleven  equal  parts  ;  the 
quotient  of  unity  divided  by  eleven. 

2.  Mus. :  The  interval  of  an  octave  and  a 
fourth ;  a  compound  fourth.  (Stainer  & 
Barrett.) 

elf,  *  elfe,  *  elve  (pi.  *  elven,  *  elvene,  elves), 
s.  [A.S.  celf;  Da.  alf;  Icel.  dlfr;  O.  H.  Ger. 
alf:  Sw.  &  Ger.  elf] 

1.  A  little  sprite,  supposed  to  inhabit  wild 
and  desolate  places,  and  in  various  ways  to 
exercise  a  mysterious  power  over  man  ;  a  fairy, 
a  goblin. 

"  I  speke  of  many  hundred  yerea  ngo, 
BuL  .,ow  can  no  man  see  non  elves  mo." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6455. 

2.  A  mischievous  or  wicked  person  ;  a  devil, 
a  demon,  an  imp. 

3.  A  stupid  person,  an  oaf. 

"  I  do  not  rhyme  to  that  dull  elf. 
Who  cannot  image  to  himseli." 

Scott :  Jilarmion,  vi.  38. 

4.  A  dwarf,  a  diminutive  person ;  a  pet 
name  for  a  child. 

T[  Elves  were  supposed  greatly  to  envy  the 
privileges  acquired  by  Christian  initiation  ; 
and  they  gave  to  those  mortals  who  had  fallen 
into  their  power  a  certain  precedence,  founded 
upon  this  advantageous  distinction.  Many 
legends  are  told  of  their  eagerness  to  obtain 
for  their  off'spring  the  prerogatives  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

elf-arrow,  s.  One  of  the  flint  arrow- 
heads commonly  used  by  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Britain,  and  still  in  use  amongst  some 
tribes,  as  the  Esquimaux,  the  American 
Indians,  tfec.  They  were  so  called  from  being 
popularly  supposed  to  be  shot  by  fairies. 
[Elf-bolt,  Elf-shot.] 

elf-bolt,  i.  The'same  as  Elf- arrow  (q.v.). 

elf-bore,  s.  A  hole  in  a  piece  of  wood 
out  of  which  a  knot  has  been  dropped  or  been 
driven. 

^  elf-cake,  s.  An  affection  of  the  side, 
supposed,  no  doubt,  to  be  produced  by  the 
agency  of  the  fairies. 

"To  help  the  hardness  of  the  side,  call'd  the  elf- 
cake. — Take  the  root  of  gladen,  make  i)owder  thereof, 
give  the  diseased  party  half  a  spoonful  to  drink  In 
white-wine;  or  let  hiui  eat  thereof  so  much  in  hia 
potage  at  a  time,  and  it  will  help  him." — Lupton's 
Thousand  Notable  Things.    (Narea.) 

elf-cMld,  s.  A  changeling ;  a  child  sup- 
posed to  be  left  by  fairies  in  exchange  for  one 
laken  away  by  them. 

elf-cup,  s.  The  name  of  small  stones  per- 
forated by  friction  at  a  waterfall,  believed  to 
be  the  work  of  elves, 

elf-dart,  s.  The  same  as  Elf-arrow 
(q.v.). 

elf-dock,  *  elf-docke,  s, 

Bot.  :  Inula  Helenium. 

elf-fire,  s.    The  ignis  fatuus,  or  Jack  o' 

Layitern. 

elf-land,  s.  The  region  of  elves  or  fairies  ; 
fairyland. 

"  The  horns  of  elf-land  faintly  blowing." 

Tennyson :  Princess,  iii,  357. 

elf-lock,  s.  A  knot  of  hail"  twisted  by 
elves  ;  twisted  knots  or  locks  of  hair. 

"  His  plaited  hair  in  elf-locks  spread 
Around  his  bare  and  matted  head." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  iv.  8. 


^te,  fS,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciih,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Sj^rian.    ae.  oe  -  e.    ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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*elf-locked,  *elfe-lockt,  u.  Having 
«lf-locks  or  tangled  hair. 

"  The  d/'lockt  fury  all  lier  simkes  hnd  shetl." 

Stairylton  :  Juvenal,  vij,  83. 

elf-mill,  s.  The  sound  made  by  a  worm 
in  the  timber  of  a  house,  supposed  by  tlie 
vulgar  to  bo  jn'oternatural ;  the  death-watch. 
This  is  aXso  called  the  Chackie-mill. 

elf-shot.  s. 

1.  The  same  ns  Elf-areow  (q.v.). 
"Elf-shoti,  i.e,,  the  Btoiie  arrow-heiuls  of  the  oUl  in- 

Jiabitints  of  thin  iainml,  Hve  supiwaed  to  he  weapons 
shot  by  Fairies  fit  cattle,  to  whiclj  are  attributed  any 
disorders  they  hiive."~Pennant :   Tour  in  Scotland 

inm),  p.  115. 

2.  A  disease  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
<igency  of  elves. 

"  That  the  sickness  of  William  Black  was  an  elf- 
ikot."—Qlanvill:  Saddiiclsmics    TriumpTunis,    p.    a98 ; 
'  Trial  0/ Scotch  iVitches, 

*  elfl  v.t.  [Elf,  s.]  To  twist  or  entangle  hair 
in  knots  in  so  intricate  a  manner  that  it  cannot 
be  disentangled. 

"  My  face  I'll  grime  with  filth, 
Blanket  my  loins,  elf  all  my  hair  in  knots." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  3. 

*  elfe,  s.    [Elf,  s.] 

elfe-qnene,  s.    The  queen  of  the  elves. 

t  elf '-in,  s.  &  a.     [For  elf-en,  from  elf,  with 
a.6j.  suff.  -en,  as  in  gold-en,  &c.] 
A«  As  substantive : 

1.  An  elf;  a  fairy.  (Spenser,  who  coined 
the  word,  applies  it  to  his  knight. 

"He  was  an  elfin,  born  of  noble  state." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  \\.  L  6. 

2.  A  little  urchin,  a  roguish  child. 

■"(ghej  in  those  elfi.n&'  earn  would  oft  de|jlore 
The  times  when  truth  by  popiah  rage  did  bleed." 
Shenstone  :  Sdwolmtstress,  st.  xv. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected 
"With  fairies ;  elfish. 

"  They  gleam  though  Spenser's  e?fin  dream." 

Scott :  Marmion,  i,  (Introd.). 

elfln-Q.ueen,  s.    The  queen  of  the  fairies. 

"  Who  come  here  to  chiwe  the  deer, 
Beloved  of  our  Elfiji  Qiiem." 

Scott ;  /Atdy  of  the  Lake,  iv.  13. 

telf -ish,  a.     [Eng.  elf;  -isk.] 

1.  Like  an  elf ;  of  the  nature  of  an  elf. 
"  Here  beayde  an  effish  knyhte 

Has  taken  my  lorde  in  fyjrhte," 
Sir  Quy,  in  Warton  :  Hist.  Eng.  Poet ,  i.  5. 

^2,  Proceeding  from  or  caused  by  elves. 

"InCliaucer'sTale  of  the  Chauon  Yenian,  chyniistry 
IS  termed  an  elfish  art,  that  is,  taught  or  conducted  by 
spirits.,"—  )Varton  :  Hiit.  of  Eng.  Poetry,  i.  169. 

+  elf-kin,  s.  [Eng.  elf;  and  dimin.  suff.  -fciii.] 
A  little  elf. 

elf -wort,  s.     [Eng.  elf,  and  suff.  wort.] 
Bot. :  Inula  Selenium. 

e-li'-as-ite,  s.  [Named  from  the  EHas  mine, 
Joaclhimsthal,  where  it  occurs ;  -ite  (Min.) 
<q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  subtranslucent  or  opaque  mineral 
■occurring  in  shapeless  masses.  Hardness, 
3'3 — 4-5  ;  sp.  gr.,  4 — 5.  There  are  two 
varieties :  (1)  Eliasite  proper :  Of  reddish- 
"brown  colour,  hyacinth-red  on  the  edges, 
streak  yellow  or  orange  ;  (2)  Pittinite  :  Colour 
black,  streak  olive-green.  Both  are  closely 
akin  to  Gremnite  (q.v.).  The  Brit.  Miis.  Cat. 
makes  it  a  variety  of  Pitchblende  (q.v.). 

e-lic'-it,  *  e-lic'-ite,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  elicitus, 
pa.  par.  of  elicio  =  to  draw  out :  e  =  out,  and 
lacio  —  to  entice,  to  allure.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  draw  out,  to  extract,  to  educe. 

"  Dlvera  particles  of  matter  and  spirits  derived  and 
elicited  from  the  plant  or  animal." — Hale :  Origin  of 
Mankind,  p.  76, 

2.  To  ascertain  by  reasoning  and  observa- 
tion ;  to  deduce. 

"By  bringing  reason  to  bear  upon  ohsen'ation,  the 
Tistrouomer  lia^  been  able  out  of  tlie  '  mystic  dance ' 
to  elicit  their  order  and  their  real  patha.'' — Paley  : 
Jfatural  Theology,  ch.  xxii. 

3-  To  ascertain  or  bring  to  light  by  enquiry 
and  questioning. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  ascei-tain,  to  find  out,  to 
discover,  to  deduce. 

*  e-li9'-itt,  *e-li5'-ite,  a.  [lA^t.  elidtus,  pa. 
par.  of  eHcio.]  Brought  into  act  or  real  exist- 
■ence  ;  open,  evident. 

'*The  Bchoola  dispute  whether,  iu  morals,  the  exter- 
nal action  superadds  anything  of  good  or  evil  to  the 
iutenial  elicit  act  of  the  will.  '—South  :  Sermons,  vol. 
i.,  aer.  3. 


■^  e-li9'-i-tate,  v.t.  [Eng.  elicit;  -ate.]  To 
elicit,  to  discover,  to  deduce. 

"Thus  may  a  skilful  man  hid  truth  e3icifttfe.'' 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  HI.  U.  41. 

*  e-lif-i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  elicitat(e)  ;  -ion.] 
The  act  or  process  of  eliciting,  drawing  out, 
or  educing. 

"That  elicitation  which  the  schools  intend,  is  a  de- 
ducing of  the  power  of  the  will  intu  act :  that  drawing 
which  they  mention,  is  merely  from  the  tippetibility 
of  the  object." — Bramhall. 

e-lif'-i-ted,  pa.  pxr.  or  a.     [Elicit,  v.'\ 

©-li§'-it-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Elicit,  v.] 
A,  &  H,  As  pT.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  drawing 
out,  deducing,  or  ascertaining. 

*  e-li'de,  v.t.  [Lat.  elido,  from  e  =  out,  and 
laxlo  —  to  dash,  to  hurt.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  To  crush,  to  break  in  pieces, 
to  destroy  utterly. 

"  We  are  to  cut  off  that  whereunto  they,  from  whom 
these  objections  proceed,  fly  for  defence,  when  the 
force   and  strength   of    the  argument  is  elided."— 
Hooker :  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  Iv.,  §  4. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Law :  To  quash. 

"And  gif  they  michfe  and  had  comperit,  thay  wald 
haue  elidit  and  stayit  the  sainyn  to  haue  bene  put  to 
ony  prolHitioun."— ^c(8  Jas.  VI.,  1597  (1816).  p.  12u. 

2.  Gram.  :  To  cut  off  or  suppress  the  last 
syllable  by  elision. 

*  e-lie,  "  e-lye,  v.t.    [Oil,  v.]    To  anoint. 

"  He  schel  elye  him  with  ele."         Shareham,  p.  41. 

*  el'-i-gent,  s.     [Lat.  eligens,  pa.  par.  of  eligo 

—  to  choose,  to  electj    An  elector. 

"  The  eligents.  who  make  the  king  by  their  vote."— 
Hacket :  Life  of  WUliamg,  ii.    (Dnvies.) 

*e-liglit'((7/tsilent),  v.i.  [Alight.]  To  alight, 
to  dismount. 

"Ah  flone  aa  he  brought  the  horse  backe  again  and 
bad  elighted  down."— i/'ciaZ  .■  Apoph.  qf  Erasmus,  p.  225. 

el-ig-i-bil'-i-t^,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Low  Lat. 
etigibilitas,  from  eligibilis  =  eligible  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  worthy  or 
fit  to  be  chosen ;  the  state  of  being  preferable. 

"  If  there  be  no  certain  invariable  rule  of  eligibility, 
it  were  better  to  get  simplicity,  if  certainty  is  not  to 
be  had." — Burke :  Motion  on  tJie  Middlesex  Election. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  eligible  or 
capable  for  being  chosen  to  any  office  or 
position ;  the  position  of  being  legally  qualified 
for  any  office. 

el'-ig-i-We,  a.  [Fr.  iligiUe,  from  Low  Lat. 
eligibilis,  from  Lat.  eligo  —  to  choo.se  :  e  = 
out,  and  lego  =  to  choose ;  Ital.  eligibile.] 
[Elect.] 

1.  Fit  or  deserving  to  be  chosen ;  worthy  of 
choice,  preferable. 

"  Through  tomes  of  fable  and  of  dream 
I  souglit  an  eligible  theme." 

Coivper:  Annus  Memorabilis  (1789). 

2.  Desirable,  suitable. 

"  I  have  nothing  eligible  or  profitable  to  suggest." — 
C.  Bronte :  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxx. 

3.  Fit  or  qualified  to  be  chosen  to  any  office 
or  position ;  legally  qualified  or  capable  for 
election  or  appointment.  (Generally  followed 
by /or  before  the  office  or  position.) 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  eligible 
&nd  preferable  :  "  Eligible  or  fit  to  be  elected, 
and  'preferable  to  be  preferred,  serve  as  epi- 
thets in  the  sense  of  choose  and  prefer  :  what 
is  eligible  is  desirable  in  itself,  what  is  prefer- 
able is  more  desirable  than  another.  There 
may  be  many  eligible  situations  out  of  which 
perhaps  there  is  but  one  preferable.  Of  per- 
sons, however,  we  say  rather  that  they  are 
ellgibk  to  an  office  tha.n preferable."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

el'-ig-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  eligible ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  eligible ;  eligi- 
bility. 

el'-ig-i-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  eligib(le);  -ly.]  In 
a  manner  deserving  or  fit  to  be  chosen  or  pre- 
ferred ;  suitably,  desirably. 

*  £-ll'ke,  a.    [Alike.]    Like,  similar. 

"  That  the  elike  lettre  of  naturalitie  be  giantit."— 
Acts  Mary,  1555  (ed.  1814),  p.  507. 

*  el'-i-mate,  v.t.  [Lat.  elimo  ;  e  =  out,  fully, 
and  livm  =  a  file.]  To  polish,  to  render 
smooth. 

e-lim'-i-nant,  s.  [Lat.  eliminans,  pr.  par.  of 
elimino.  ]    [Eliminate.] 


Math..:  The  result  of  eliminating  n  variables 
between  n  homogeneous  equations  of  any 
degree.     Called  also  Resultant  (q.v.). 

e-lim'-i-n^te,  v.t.    [Lat.  eliminatus,  pa.  par. 
of  elimino  =  to  put  out  from  the  threshold, 
to  publish  ;  e  =  out,  and  llwen  (genit.  liminis) 
~  a  threshold  :  Fr.  eliminer.] 
L  OrdinarT/ Language : 

*  1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  thrust,  put  or  cast  forth  out  of  doors. 
(Blount.) 

(2)  To  pass  over  the  threshold  ;  to  pass 
beyond. 

"  Lock'd  up,  thou'rt  hood  all  o'er. 
And  ne'er  eliminat'st  thy  door." 
Lovelace  :  Luca»t.  Posth.  (of  the  Snail),  p.  l?. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  To  set  free  from  confinement,  to  set  at 
large,  to  discharge. 

"  Eliminate  my  spirit,  give  it  range 
Through  provinces  of  thought  yet  unexplored." 

I'oitng  :  Night  Thoughts,  ]X.  590,  59L 

(2)  To  discharge,  to  throw  off,  to  vent. 

*  (3)  To  publish  abroad.    (Blount.) 

(4)  To  get  rid  of,  to  clear  away. 

"  To  discharge  and  eliminate  the  'errors  that  have 
been  gatheriug  and  accumnlnting."— Z,ouj(7t  .•  Jaaiah 
(Prelim.  Disc). 

(5)  To  leave  out  of  an  argument  or  considera- 
tion ;  to  set  aside,  to  pass  ovei'. 

*  (G)  To  obtain  by  eliminating  ;  to  elicit,  to 
deduce,  to  educe,  to  infer. 

"  Conclusions  which  all  are  glad  to  accept  after  they 
have  been  imiufuUy  eliminated  by  others."— 0.  W. 
Hohnes.    ( Webster.) 

II.  Algebra: 

1.  To  cause  a  quantity  or  quantities  to 
disappear  from  an  equation ;  to  remove  a 
quantity  or  quantities  from  each  side  of  an 
equation. 

2.  To  combine  several  equations  containing 
several  unknown  quantities,  so  as  to  deduce 
therefrom  a  less  number  of  equations  contain- 
ing a  less  number  of  unknown  quantities. 

c-lim-i-na'-tion,  s.      [Fr.  elimination,  from 
Lat.  eliminatus,  pa.  par  of  eliviino.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  expelling  or  thrusting 
out  of  doors  ;  expulsion,  ejection, 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  expelling  or  throw- 
ing off ;  the  act  of  discharging  or  excreting,  as  , 
by  the  pores. 

(2)  The  act  of  leaving  out  of  an  argument  or 
consideration  ;  a  passing  over  or  by  as  of  no 
account ;  a  setting  aside  as  unimpoi"tant. 

(3)  The  act  of  eliciting,  deducing,  or  inferring. 
II.  Algebra: 

1.  Causing  a  quantity  or  quantities  to  dis- 
appear from  an  equation ;  removing  a  quantity 
or  quantities  from  each  side  of  an  equation. 

2.  The  operation  of  combining  several  equa- 
tions containing  several  unknown  quanti- 
ties, so  as  to  deduce  therefrom  a  less  number 
of  equations,  containing  a  less  number  of  un- 
known quantities. 

*  e-lin'-guate  (gu  as  gw),  v.t.  [Lat.  elin- 
guatus,  pa.  par.  of  elinguo  =  to  deprive  of  the 
tongue;  e  =  out,  and  lingua  =  the  tonQiie.] 
To  deprive  of  the  tongue.  It  was  an  old 
punishment  iu  English  law. 

"  The  Diu'll  that  Diu'll  elinguate  for  bis  doome." 
Dairies  :  Holy  Jioode,  p,  14. 

*"  e-lin-gua-tion  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Eng. 
elinguat(e) ;  -ion.]  The  act  of  punishment  by 
cutting  out  the  tongue. 

*  e-lin'-guid  (gn  as  gw),  a.  [Lat.  elinguis; 
e  =  out,  and  lingua  =  the  tongue.]  Nothav- 
ing  the  power  of  speech  ;  tongue-tied, 

^  e-liqua-ment    (liqua  as  lih-wa),  s. 

[Lat.  eliqiiamen,  from  eliquo  =  to  strain  or 
drain.]  A  liquid  expressed  from  fat  or  fat 
fish  by  pressure. 

e-li^qua'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  eliquatio,  from  etiqv^ 
=  to  liquefy,  strain  out ;  e  =  out,,  and  liquo  = 
to  make  liquid,  to  melt.] 

Chem.  :  An  operation  by  which  a  more 
fusible  substance  is  separated  from  another 
which  is  less  fusible— namely,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  melt  the 
former  but  not  the  latter.  Thus,  argentifer- 
ous copper  is  melted  with  lead,  and  the  alloy 
is  cast  into  discs,  which  are  subjected  to  a 
gradually  increasing  heat ;  the  silver  iu  com- 


boil,  b^;  po^t,  j<5^1;  cat,  ^ell.  chorus,  9hin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^t.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shiin;  -fion,  -^ion  =  zhun.  -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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bination  -with  tlie  lead  melts,  while  an  alloy  of 
lead  and  copper  remains  in  the  solid  state. 
(Watts:  Vict.  Chem.) 

e-li'-9ion,  s.   [Lat.  elisio,  from  elisusj  pa.  par. 
of  elido  =  to  strike  out :  e  =  out,  and  loedo  = 
to  dash ;  Fr.  elision;  Sp.  elision;  Ital,  elisione.} 
[Elide.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Nor  praise  I  leas  that  circumcision, 
By  modeni  poets  called  elision." 

Swift. •  Dean's  Answer  to  Sheridan. 

2.  Fig. :  A  cutting  apart  or  asunder ;  a 
division  or  separation  of  parts. 

"  To  make  some  admnbration  of  that  we  mean,  the 

interior  is  rather  an  impulsion  or  concussion  of  the 

air,  than  an  elision  or  section  of  the  same."— flacon; 

Ji^ai.  Siet,  (cent  ii. ),  §  187. 

II.  Gram. :  The  cutting  off  or  suppressing  of 

a  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  for  the  sake  of 

the  rhythm  :  as,  th'  attempt. 

e-tf-sor,  s.  [Fr.  eliseur  =  a  chooser,  from 
eliser  =  to  choose.] 

Law  :  One  of  two  persons  appointed  by  the 
court  to  return  a  jury,  when,  from  the  sheriff's 
being  interested  in  a  suit,  he  is  himself  dis- 
abled from  so  doing. 

"  If  the  sheriff  be  not  an  indifferent  person,  as  if  he 
be  a  party  to  the  suit,  or  be  related  by  either  blood  or 
affinity  to  either  of  the  parties,  he  is  not  then  trusted 
to  return  the  jury,  but  the  precept  is  directed  to  the 
coroners,  who  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  ai-e 
the  substitutes  of  the  sheriff,  to  execute  process  when 
he  is  deemed  an  improper  person.  If  any  exception 
lies  to  the  coroners,  the  precept  shall  be  directed  to 
two  clerks  of  the  court,  or  two  persons  of  the  county 
named  by  the  court,  and  sworn.  And  these  two,  who 
are  called  eZisors,  or  electors,  shall  indifferently  name 
the  jury,  and  the  return  is  final ;  no  challenge  being 
allowed  to  their  array." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  13. 

*  e-lite,  *  e-lyte,  v.i.  [O.  Fr.  esUt,  pa.  par. 
of  eslire  =  to  elect  (q.  r.).]    To  elect,  to  choose. 

"  One  Creusa  that  Eneas  afterwards  ellt  to  wed." 

Bestructiofi  of  Troy,  1,490, 

g-li'te,  *  e-lyte,  s.    [0.  Fr.] 

*  1.  A  choice. 

"  The  pape  at  his  dome  ther  elites  quaased  doun." 
Hdbert  de  lirunne,  p,  202. 

2.  A  choice  or  select  body  or  number ;  the 
pick,  the  best  part :  as,  the  elite  0/ society. 

*  3.  A  term  applied  to  one  elected  to  a 
bishopric.    (Scotch. ) 

*e-l3(x',  v.t.  [Lat.  elixo  =  to  boil  thoroughly.] 
[Elixate.]    To  extract,  to  elixate. 

"  The  purest  rfia^d  jmce  of  rich  conceipt."— jWarsfon. 
(Webstffr.) 

*  e-lix'-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  elixatus,  pa.  par.  of 
elixo  =  to  boil  thoroughly,  from  elixus=sodden ; 
c=out,  fully,  and  iia;=lye  or  ashes.]  To  boil, 
to  seethe,  to  extract  by  boiling. 

*  e-lix-a'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  elixatus,  pa.  par.  of 

elixo.]    [Elixate.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  boiling  or  stewing 
anything. 

"  The  egg  expiring  less  in  the  elixation  or  boiling,  "— 
Browne:  Vulgar Errours,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xxviii, 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  digestion. 

"Elixation  is  the  seething  of  meat  in  the  stomilch 
by  the  said  naturall  heat,  as  meat  is  boiled  in  a  pot." 
— Burton :  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  20. 

e-lix'-ir,  *  e-lex-ir,  o.    [Arab,  el  iksir  =  the 
philosopher's  stone.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  philosopher's  stone. 

"  A,  nay,  let  be,  the  philosophers  ston, 
Jslexir  cleped,  we  seken  faat  eche  on  ; 
For  had  we  him,  tbiui  were  we  siker  ynow,' 

Chaucer :  C.  T. ,  16,380-2. 

2.  The  quintessence  or  refined  extract  of 
anything. 

"In  the  soul,  when  the  supreme  faculties  move 
regrularly,  the  inferior  jiitsaions  and  affections  follow- 
ing,  there  ariaes  a  serenity  infinitely  beyond  the 
highest  quintessence  and  elixir  of  worldly  delight"— 
South  :  Sermons,  vol.  i,  ser.  2. 

3.  Any  cordial  or  invigorating  substance  or 
essence. 

"  What  wonder  then  if  fields  and  regions  here 
Breathe  forth  elixir  pure." 

Milton,  P.  L...  iii.  606,  C07 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
II.  Technically : 

*  1.  Alchemy: 

(1)  The  liquor  with  which  alchemists  hoped 
to  transmute  metals. 

(2)  A  potion  or  draught  for  prolonging 
life. 

2.  Medical: 

*  (1)  A  tincture  with  more  than  one  base. 


(2)  A  compound  tincture  or  medicine  com- 
posed of  various  substances,  held  in  solution 
by  alcohol  in  some  form, 

l"  Elixir  of  love  : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  A  decoction  of  the  seeds  of 
the  plant  described  under  (2).  It  is  made  in 
Amboyna. 

(2)  Bot. :  Grammatophyllum  speciosum,  a  fine 
orchid  from  Java  and  the  ac^acent  islands. 
It  seems  to  be  deleterious,  if  not  even  abso- 
lutely poisonous,  as  many  of  the  orchids  are. 

*  e-lix'-ir,  *S-lix'-er,  v.t.  &  i.    [Elixir,  s.] 
A,  Trans.  :  To  compound  as  an  elixir. 
"  In  giving  this  elixered  medicine." 

Lovelace  :  To  Capt.  D.  Lovelace. 

B*  Intrans.  :  To  prepare  elixirs ;  to  prac- 
tise with  elixirs. 

"  Thou  hast  so  spirited,  elixired,  we 
Conceive  there  is  a  noble  alchemy, 
That's  turning  of  this  gold  to  something  m 
Precious  than  gold,  we  never  knew  before," 

Lovelace :  To  the  Genius  of  Mr.  John  Eall. 

**  e-lix-iv'-i-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  e=  ex  =  out, 
fully,  and  Eng.  lixiviate  (q.v.).]  To  lixiviate 
or  refine  thoroughly. 

"These  ashes,  being  carefully  elixiviated,  afforded 
five  scruples  of  white  fixed  salt." — Boyle :  Works,  iv. 
746. 

* e-lix-iv-i-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  e  =  ex-  out, 
fully,  and  Eng.  lixiviation  (q.v.).]  A  com- 
plete or  thorough  process  of  lixiviation. 

"Examining  these  substances  ...  by  calcination, 
elixiviation,  and  vitrification."— 5o^Ie ;   Workt,  iv.  800. 

£-liz-a-beth'-an,  a.  [Eng.  proper  name 
Elizalyeth,  and  adj.  suff.  -an.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  her  time. 

Elizabethan-architecture,  s.  That 
style  of  architecture  which  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  fol- 
lowed immediately  on  the  Tudor  style.  It  is 
a  mixed  style,  combining  debased  forms  of 
the  Gothic  and  Italian  styles.  During  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  Dutch  ar- 
chitects were  in  vogue  in  England  in  conse- 
quence of  religious  and  political  sympathies, 
and  their  peculiarities  of  taste  got  inter- 
woven into  this  style,  which  gradually 
lapsed  into  what  became  known  as  the 
Jacobean.  It  is  also  sometimes  known  as 
the  English  Renaissance.  Enghsh  buildings 
in  this  style  are,  as  a  rule,  distinguished  by 
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capricious  treatment  of  forms,  and  generally 
exhibit  a  deficiency  in  that  grace  and  dignity, 
both  in  details  and  ensemble,  which  lend  a 
charm  to  Italian  structures  in  the  same  style. 
There  is  much  similarity,  at  least  in  the  treat- 
ment of  details,  to  the  later  German  Renais- 
sance. The  usual  Rococo  Renaissance  forms 
also  occur  in  it,  as,  for  instance,  the  quadrant- 
shaped  gables  curving  alternately  inwards  and 
outwards,  as  also  pilasters  and  columns  in- 
tersected by  quoins  and  bands,  and  various 
grotesque  and  debased  forms.  Enriched  quoins 
are  also  freely  used  at  angles  and  joints.  The 
chimneys  are  tall,  the  windows  large  and 
deeply  embayed,  and  the  parapets,  window- 
heads,  &c.,  freely  ornamented.  For  orna- 
mentation festoons,  cornucopias,  garlands, 
heads  of  dolphins,  satyrs,  lions,  and  masks 
are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

elk,  s.  [Icel.  elgr;  Sw.  elg ;  O.  H.  Ger.  elaho ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  elch ;  Lat.  alces ;  Gr.  aAto)  (alke); 
Sansc.  rishya  =  a  kind  of  antelope.] 

1.  Zool.  ;  The  Moose  or  Moose  Deer,  the 
Cervus  alces  of  Linnaeus,  now  called  Alces 
palmatus,  one  of  the  family  Cervidae.  It  is  a 
clumsily  proportioned  animal  with  very  large 


broad  antlers,  with  points  along  their  outer 
edges,  a  long  naiTow  head,  small  eyes,  long 
hairy  ears,  a  large  mane,  the  throat  with  long 
hair,  a  rounded  body,  long  legs,  and  a  short 
tail.  It  is  found  in  the  northern  parte 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  It  is  hunted 
for  its  flesh,  which  is  prized  for  the  table, 
while  the  skin  may  be  tanned  into  good 
leatlier. 

2.  Palceont. :  It  has  been  found  in  the  peat 
bogs  of  Northumberland,  Yorkshire,  And 
Scotland.  A  specimen  has  occurred  at  Wal- 
thamstow,  near  London,  where  it  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  goat,  Celtic  Shorthorn,  and  the 
reindeer.  (Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  in  Q.  Jour, 
Geol.  Soc,  vol  xxxvi.  (1880),  pt.  i„  p.  402.) 

If  Irish  Elk : 

Palceont. :  Megaceros  hibernicus  (Owen),  a 
fossil  species  of  Cervidae  having  enormous 
antlers  ;  found  in  the  peat  bogs  of  Ireland,  in 
the  brick-earths  of  Ilford,  &c.,  in  Essex,  andiri 
other  places.  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  ranks  it  as 
one  of  the  early  Pleistocene  Mammalia  of 
Britain,  and  considers  that  it  continued  to 
exist  nearly  to  the  historic  period,  being  con- 
temporary with  palaeolithic  and  with  neolithiu 
man.  (Prof.  Boyd  Davjkins  in  Q.  Jour.  Geol. 
Soc,  vol.  xxxvi.  (1880),  pp.  398,  400-402.) 

elk-nut,  s. 

Bot. .-  A  North  American  cinchonaceous 
plant,  Hamiltonia  oleifera,  the  oil  nut,  ol 
which  elk-nut  may  perhaps  be  a  corruption. 

ell,  "^elle,  ^elne,  s.  [A.  S.  eln  —  a,  cubit, 
cogn.  with  Dut.  elle  =  Sin  ell ;  Icel,  alni;  Sw. 
ala;  Dan.  alen  =  an  ell ;  Goth,  aleina=^  a 
cubit ;  O.  H.  Ger.  elina ;  M.  H.  Ger.  elne ; 
Ger.  elh  =  an  ell ;  Lat.  uliia  =  (1)  an  elbow, 
(2)  a  cubit ;  Gr.  uiXevj)  (oUnM)  ~  an  elbow.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  measure  of  length  varying  in 
different  countries.  The  English  ell  is  = 
45  in. ;  the  Scotch  =  37'2  in.  ;  the  Flemish  = 
27  in, ;  and  the  French  =  54  in.  It  is  used  for 
measuring  cloth. 

2.  Fig. :  Used  proverbially  to  express  a  long 
measure. 

"  '  I  saw,'  he  wrote  to  Portland  the  next  day,  '  faces 
an  ell  long.  I  saw  some  of  those  men  ctianee  colour 
with  vexation  twenty  times  while  I  was  speakixig,' " — 
Macaul<iy :  Mist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

el-lS.g'-ic,  a,     [Ft.  ellagigue  =  pertaining  to 

galls.    A  word  formed  by  Braconuot,  from  Fr. 

galle  =  gall,  reversed,  and  suff.   -ique  =  Gr. 

-tKos  (ikos)=  Lat.  =  -icus=Eng.  -ic.     (Sayce.y] 

Chem. ;  Pertaining  to  galls  or  to  gallic  acid. 

ellagic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C]4H809.  Obtained  by  the  action 
of  oxidizing  agents,  as  arsenic  acid,  iodiue,  and 
water,  &c.,  on  gallic  acid.  It  is  also  con- 
tained in  benzoar  stoues,  which  are  dissolved 
in  caustic  potash,  and  precipitated  by  hydro- 
ciiloric  acid.  Ellagic-acid  forms  a  crystalline 
compound  with  one  molecule  of  water ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 

el'-la-gite,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  ellag(ic)  (q.v.);  -ite 
(Mik)(q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Scolecite  (q.v.).  It 
occurs  in  yellowish  or  brownish  crystalline 
masses,  pearly  on  the  planes  of  cleavage. 

el-leb'-or-in,  s.  [Fr.  elUbore,  from  Lat. 
helleborus  =  hellebore  (q.v.) ;  suff.  -in  (CJiem.) 

(qv.).] 

Chem. :  A  resin  of  an  extremely  acrid  taste, 
found  in  Winter  Hellebore  (Hellebonis  hiema- 
lis). 

+  el'-ler,  s.    [Elder.] 

Bot. :  (1)  The  alder,  Alnus  gliUvwsa,  (2)  The 
elder,  Sambucus  nigra. 

elles,  adv.    [Else.] 

el-ling,  a.  [A.S.  ellende,  elelmnde  =  foreign, 
strange.]  [Elenge.]  Lonely,  melancholy, 
separated  from  friends. 

"*  el-linge-ness,  *  el-ling-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
elliiige;  -ness.]  Loneliness,  melancholy,  dul- 
ness,  cheerlessness. 

"  This  shall  he  to  advertise  you  of  the  great  eUing- 
ness  that  I  find  here  sinco  your  departing." — Henry 
VIII.  to  Anne  Boleyn,  Lett.,  p.  2fl. 

el-lip'se,  s.  [Dan.,  Ger.,  Fr,  &  Port,  ellipse; 
Sw.  ellips;  Sp.  elipse ;  Ital.  ellisse;  Lat.  el- 
lipsis ;  Gr.  eA\ei;//t?  (elUipsis)  =  a  leaving  be- 
hind, leaving  out,  ellipse(of  a  word),  deficiency, 
failure  .  .  .  the  conic  section  called  an  ellipse 


fi.te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^l,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    se.  oe  —  e.     ey  =  a.     au  =  kw. 


ellipsis— elocution 
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■because  the  base  forms,  with  the  base  of  the 
cone,  a  less  angle  thau  that  of  the  parabola.] 

1.  Geom.  (Conic  SectioJis) :  A  plane  curve  of 
such  a  form  that  if  from  any  point  in  it  two 
straight  lines  be  drawn  to  two  given  fixed 
points,  the  sum  of  these  straight  lines  will 
always  he  the  same.  These  two  fixed  points 
are  called  the  foci.  In  the  Ellipse  a  b  c  d, 
E  and  F  are  the  foci.  If  a  straight  line  (e 
Q  f)  be  drawn  joining  the  foci,  and  be  then 
bisected,  the  point  of  bisection  is  called  the 
centre.  The  distance  from  the  centre  to  either 


focus  (E  Q  or  Q  f)  is  called  the  eccentricity. 
The  straight  line  (a  q  h),  drawn  through  the 
centre  and  terminated  both  ways  by  the  curve, 
is  called  the  diameter.  Its  vertices  are  a  and 
H.  The  diameter  a  c,  which  passes  through 
the  foci,  is  called  the  axis  major  or  major 
axis  ;  the  points  in  which  it  meets  the  curve 
(a  and  c),  the  principal  vertices.  The  dia- 
meter (b  d)  at  right  angles  to  the  major  axis, 
is  called  the  axis  minor,  or  minor  axis.  [See 
also  Abscissa,  Axis,  Latus  Rectum,  Normal, 
and  Subnormal,  Parameter,  and  Tangent.] 
Practically,  a  tolerably  accurate  ellipse  may  be 
drawn  on  paper  by  sticking  two  pins  in  it  to 
represent  the  foci,  putting  over  these  a  bit  of 
thread  knotted  together  at  the  ends,  inserting  a 
pencil  in  the  loop,  and  pulling  the  sheet  tight 
as  the  figure  is  described.  The  importance  of 
the  ellipse  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  planets 
move  in  elliptical  orbits,  the  sun  being  in  one 
of  the  foci — a  fact  which  Kepler  was  the  first 
to  discover. 

el-lip'-sis,  .  a.        [Gr.     eAX€ii/;is     {ellei^sis).'] 
[Ellipse.] 

1.  Gram. :  An  omission  ;  a  figure  by  which 
one  or  more  words  are  omitted,  which  the 
hearer  or  reader  can  supply. 

2.  Print. :  Marks  denoting  an  omission  of 

one  or  more  words  or  letters  :    as ,   or 

',,..,  or  *  *  *  *,  as  k—g,  for  king,  &;c. 

*3.  Geom. :  An  ellipse. 

*'  The  figure  produced  by  the  section  agrees  well 
■with  the  received  notion  ot  an  eUipsis."— Boyle  :  Works, 
iv.  464. 

el-lips'-o -graph,   el -lip' -to- graph,  s. 

[Gr.  eAAcii/zt?  {elleipsis)  =  an  ellipse,  and  ypd(f)oi 
(grapho)  =  to  write,  to  draw.]  An  instrument 
for  describing  ellipses.  The  pins  of  the  beam 
traverse  in  the  slots  of  the  trammel,  each  oc- 
cupying its  own  slot,  and  the  pencil  at  the 
end,  as  the  beam  revolves,  is  guided  in  an 
elliptical  path.     [Trammel.] 

el-lip'-sSid,  s.  &  a.   [Gr.  eAXeti/zt?  (elleipsis)  = 
an  ellipse,  and  elSos  (eidos)  =  form.  ] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geom. :  A  solid  figure  produced  by  the  revo- 
lution of  an  ellipse  about  its  axis.  The  earth, 
generally  said  to  be  an  oblate  spheroid,  has 
been  designated  also  an  oblate  ellipsoid. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  figure  de- 
scribed under  A. 

el-lip-s^d'-al,  a.    ["Eng.  ellipsoid ;  -al.]   The 
same  as  Ellipsoid,  a.  (q.v.). 

el-Up'-tic,  *  el-lip'-tJck.    el-lip'-tic-al, 

a.  I'Ft.  elliptiq-ue,  from.  Gr.  eKKeivTLKo^  (elleip- 
tikos).^     Having  the  form  of  an  ellipse. 

*'  Since  the  planets  move  in  elliptick  orbits,  in  one 
of  whose  foci  the  sun  is,  and  by  a  nidius  from  the  sun 
describe  equAl  areas  in  equal  times,  whioh  no  other 
law  of  a  circulating  fluid,  but  the  harmonical  circula- 
tion can  account  for ;  we  must  And  out  a  law  for  the 
paracentrical  motion,  that  may  make  the  orbits  el- 
Uptick."—Cheyne :  Philosophical  Prineiplei. 

elliptic-chuck,  s. 

Turnery :  A  chuck  invented  by  Abraham 
Sharp,  for  oval  or  elliptic  turning.    [Chuck.] 

elliptic-compasses,  s.  pi.  Compasses 
or  other  instruments  for  describing  not  a 
circle  but  an  ellipse.    The  simple  device  of 


two  pins  and  a  thread,  mentioned  under  ■ 
ellipse,  is  the  simplest  form  of  elliptic  com- 
passes. A  slightly  more  complex  one  is  made 
by  constructing  two  grooves  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  causing  two  pins  attached  to 
a  ruler  to  travel  in  the  grooves.  If,  then,  a 
pencil  be  attached  to  the  ruler  it  will,  when 
the  latter  is  put  in  motiou,  trace  out  an 
ellipse. 

elliptic-functions,  s.  pi. 

Integral  Calculiis:  A  class  of  integrals  repre- 
senting the  expression  for  the  arc  of  an  eUipse. 

elliptic-lanceolate,  u. 

Bot.,  &c. :  Between  lanceolate  and  elliptic, 
but  tending  more  to  the  former  than  to  the 
latter. 

elliptic-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  two  to  three  times  as  long  as 
broad,  and  with  the  angles  rounded  off.     The 
,  same  as  Oval-leaf  (q.v.). 

elliptic-polarization,  s. 

Optics :  Polarization  which  causes  the  par- 
ticles of  a  substance  to  describe  ellipses 
around  their  positions  of  rest,  the  planes  of 
the  ellipses  bemg  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tiou  of  the  ray,  and  their  axes  equal  and 
parallel.  It  arises  when  plane  polarized 
■  light  suffers  reflection,  as  when  it  is  reflected 
from  some  metals. 

elliptic-spring,  s. 

Vehicles :  A  spring  formed  of  a  number  of 
bent  plates  in  two  sets,  curved  apart  in  the 
middle  and  united  at  the  ends.  The  pressure 
is  brought  upon  the  middle  and  tends  to  col- 
lapse them. 

elliptical-arch,  s. 

Arch.  :  An  arch  having  two  foci  and  an 
elliptical  contour.  The  arches  of  London 
Bridge  are  the  finest  elliptical  arches  in  the 
world ;  the  middle  one  has  152  feet  span. 

elliptical  -  gearing,  s.  [Elliptic- 
wheel.] 

elliptical  -  wheel,  s.  A  wheel  used 
where  a  rotary  motion  of  varying  speed  is 
determined  by  the  relation  between  the 
lengths  of  the  major  and  minor  axes  of  the 
ellipses. 

el-lip'-tl-cal-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  elliptical;  -ly.] 
Gram.  :  In  an  elliptic  manner,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute an  ellipsis. 

"  '  Looked  upon  as  dull'  [is]  eUiptically  expressed  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  cls.  The  sentence,  if  drawn 
out  at  length,  would  be,  '  looked  upon  as  being  as  dull 
as.'"— iTitrd ;  On  Addison,  vi,  179. 
^  Elliptical  -polarized  light :  [Elliptic- 
polarization.] 

el-lip-ti9'~i-t^,  s.  [Pr.  ellipticitL}  The  ex- 
tent to  which  any  particular  ellipse  differs 
from  a  circle ;  in  other  words,  the  relative 
lengths  of  its  two  axes  ;  the  amount  of  com- 
pression of  an  ellipse,  whether  at  the  equator 
or  the  poles.    (Airy.) 

el-lip'-to-graph,  *.    [Ellipsograph.] 

*  ell-oame,  s.  [A.S.  ellam  =  the  elder  tree.] 
The  elder  tree  (q.v.). 

elm,  *  elme,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  eVm ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
oVm;  Icel.  dlmr ;  Dan.  aim,  celm;  Sw.  aim; 
*  Ger.  elme,  ulme;  Lat,  ulmus.l 

A,  As  substantive : 
Botany : 

1.  Gen. :  The  botanical  genus,  Ulmus. 

2.  Specially : 

(1)  Either  the  Common  Elm  or  the  Wych 
Elm  ;  the  latter  species  certainly,  the  former 
doubtfully,  a  native  of  Britain.  Their  wood . 
is  soft,  tough,  and  coarse.  It  is  used  for 
water-pipes  placed  beneath  the  ground,  and 
frequently  for  coffins.  A  substance  called 
Ulmiu  exudes  from  the  elms,  hut  is  not  con- 
fined to  them. 

(2)  Any  species  of  the  genus  Ulmus.  About 
thirteen  are  known. 

B.  As  adj. ;  IVIade  of  elm,  or  in  any  way 
pertaining  to  it. 

U  (1)  American  elm, :  Ulmus  Atnericajia.  It 
is  found  from  New  England  to  South  Carolina. 

(2)  Broad-leaved  elm : 

(a)  Ulmus  latifolia  (Gerard),  now  called  U. 
nwntana. 


(6)  (In  Esses;) :  Tilia  parvifolia.  This  has 
no  real  affinity  to  the  Elms.  (Britten-  d 
Holland.) 

(3)  Common  elm:  Ulmus  campestris.  A 
large  tree  with  a  rugged  bark  found  in  woods 
and  hedgerows  in  England,  and  ascending  in 
Yorkshire  to  1,000  feet  on  the  mountain  sides.  , 
In  Scotland  it  is  rarer.  It  does  not  ripen  its 
seeds  here.  Its  native  regions  are  the  middle 
and  south  of  Europe,  North  Africa,  and 
Siberia.  Its  inner  bark  is  slightly  bitter  and 
astringent,  demulcent,  and  diuretic.  It  has 
been  used,  though  with  little  eff'ect,  in  skin 
diseases. 

(4)  English  elm :  The  same  as  Common  elm 
(q.v.). 

(5)  Mountain  elm:  [Wych  elm]. 

(6)  Scotch  elm:  [Wych  elm]. 

(7)  Spanish  elm :  A  West  Indian  tree,  Cordia 
geracanthus,  with  no  real  affinity  to  the  elm. 
It  furnishes  good  timber.  ■   , 

(8)  Wych,  Witch,  Scotch,  or  Moutitain  elm : 
Ulmus  montana,  a  large  tree  with  larger  leaves 
than  those  of  No.  2,  wild  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland,  besides  being  naturalized, 
in  other  parts  of  Britain.  On  the  Yorkshire 
hills  it  ascends  1,300  feet.  It  is  native  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Siberia.  {J.  B. 
Hooker,  &c.) 

(9)  Yoke  elm  (Gerard).      Carpinus  Betuliis,  ' 
the  hornbeam.     According  to  Gerard,  yokes 
were  formerly  made  of  the  wood.    (Britten  & 
Holland. ) 

elm-galls,  s.  pi.  Galls  on  the  different 
species  of  elm,  brought  on  by  the  puncture  of 
Aphis  Ulmi.    (Curtis.) 

t  el'-men,  a.  [Eng.  elm ;  suff.  -en.]  Of  elm, 
or  pertaining  to  it. 

el' -mi-dee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  elm(is),  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idm.] 

Entom. :  A  small  family  of  aquatic  beetles, 
now  more  commonly  called  Parnidae. 

el'-mis,  s.  [Gr.  e'A^tvs  (helmins)  =  a  worm  (?)J 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Elmidee.  It 
consists  of  small  beetles  generally  found  ad- 
hering to  the  under  side  of  stones  lying  in 
running  water.  Sharp  enumerates  six  British 
species. 

£l'-md,  *  Er-mo,  s.  [Ital.,  corrupted  from 
St.  Erasmus,  Bishop  of  Formise,  a  town  of 
ancient  Italy,  who  suflfered  martyrdom  under 
Diocletian,  in  a.d.  303.  He  is  invoked  by 
Italian  sailors  dm-ing  storms.]  (For  definition, 
see  etymology.) 

"  What  Kales  are  sold  on  Lapland's  shore, 
How  ^vht8tle  raeh  bids  tempests  roar, 
Of  witch,  of  mermaid,  and  of  sprite, 
Of  Erick'B  cap  and  mmo's  Ught."^' 

Scott :  Rokeby,  U.  IL 

Elmo's  fire,  St.    Elmo's  fire,  s.     A 

fire  or  light,  probably  of  electric  origin,  which 
in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  settles  on 
the  tops  of  masts,  the  extremities  of  yards,  on 
the  rigging,  &c.,  in  ships  navigating  the  Medi- 
terranean. "When  two  were  visible  at  the  same 
time,  the  ancients  called  them  Castor  and 
PoUux.    It  is  also  called  Corposant  (q.v.). 

elm'~j^,  «.  [Eng.  elm;  -y.]  Abounding  with 
elms. 

"  The  simple  spire  and  elmy  grange." 

T.  Warton :  Ode,  li. 

*el-nome,  s.  [A.S.  ellam.  (Somner.)']  Tlie 
Elder,  Sambucits  nigra  (q_.Y.).    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  e-lo-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  e  =  out,  away,  and 
locatio  =  a  placing ;  loco  =  to  place  ;  tocus  = 
a  place.] 

1.  A  placing  away,  a  removal  from  home. 
"Wlien  the  child  either  by  general  permiaaion,  or 

former  elocation,  shall  be  out    of  the  parent's  dia- 
posing." — Bp.  Mall:  Cases  of  Conscience. 

2.  A  departure  from  usual  method ;  an 
ecstasy. 

"  In  all  poesy  (if  it  be  good  and  worthy)  there  must 
be  not  only  an  Lncitation,  and  commotion,  but  also  an 
elocation,  and  emotion  of  the  mind."  —  Fotherby : 
Atheomastix,  p.  30, 

e-loc'-u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  e  =  out,  without,  and 
loculus  =  a  cell,  a  compartment.] 

Bot. :  Having  only  one  cell ;  not  divided  by 
partitions. 

el-o-cu'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  elocutio,  from  elocutus, 
pa.  par.  of  eloquor  =  to  speak  out ;  e  =  out, 
and  loquor  =  to  speak  ;  Fr.  Uocution ;  Sp. 
elocudon ;  Ital.  elocuzione.] 


b6il,  b^;  poiit,  jtf^l;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  ^t 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  d©L 
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elocutionary— elopo 


*  1.  The  power  of  speaking  ;  speech,  articu- 
lation. 

"  Whose  taste,  too  loQg  forborne,  at  fii-st  essay 
f  \        Gave  ctocufMwi  to  the  mute. ' 

Milton  :  P.  L..  ix.  ?48,  749. 

2.  The  art  of  speaking  in  public,  so  fis  to 
render  the  discourse  most  effective  and  im- 
pressive by  the  use  of  appropriate  gestures, 
and  modes  of  utterance  or  delivery  ;  the  style 
or  manner  of  delivering  a  discourse  in  public. 

"Fitcb,  formed  for  tedioun  el-nciition,  proves 
That  Swift  oiU  niiiuy  a  Bpring  which  Harley  moves  " 
Smi^t :  Upon  Himself. 

3.  The  power  of  expression  or  diction  ;  the 
choice  of  appropriate  words  or  language  in 
speaking. 

"  Eloputitm  13  apiilyiug  of  aiit  wordes  and  senteQces 
I    to  the  msilier."— Wilson:  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  6, 

4.  The  power  or  art  of  clothing  thought  in 
appropriate  and  elegant  written  language. 

"The  third  happiness  of  this  poet's  imagination  is 
elocution,  or  the  art  of  cloathing  or  adorning  tliat 
thought  so  found,  and  varied,  in  apt,  signihcaiit,  aud 
soiibding  words."— flr^den, 

5.  Eloquence,  eloquent  language. 

"  When  graceful  in  the  seuate  Godfrey  rose, 
'  And  deep  tlie  t-tream  of  elocution  flows." 

Brooke  :  Tasso ;  Jerusalem  Delivered,  i, 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  elocu- 
timi,  eloqiceiice,  oratory,  and  rhetoric:  "The 
elocution  consists  in  the  manner  of  delivery  ; 
the  eloquence  in  the  matter  that  is  delivered. 
"We  employ  elocutioii  in  repeating  the  words  of 
another ;  we  employ  eloqite.iice  to  express  our 
own  thoughts  and  feelings.  Elocution  is 
requisite  for  an  actor ;  eloquence  for  a  speaker. 
Eloquohce  lies  in  the  person,  it  is  a  natural 
gift;  oratory  lies  in  the  mode  of  expression, 
it  is  an  acquired  art.  Rhetoric  is  properly  the 
theory  of  that  art  of  which  oratory  is  the 
]>ra(;tice.  But  rhetoric  may  be  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  the  improper  sense  for  the  display 
of  oratory  or  scientific  speaking.  Eloque^ice 
speaks  one's  o^vn  feelings;  it  comes  from  the 
heart  and  speaks  to  the  heart ;  oratory  is  an 
imitative  art,  it  describes  what  is  felt  by 
another.  Rhetoric  is  the  affectation  of  oratory. 
An  afflicted  jiarent  who  pleads  for  the  restora- 
tion of  her  child  that  has  been  torn  from  her, 
will  exert  her  eloquence ;  a  counsellor  at  the 
bar,  who  pleads  the  cause  of  his  client,  will 
employ  oratory ;  vulgar  partisans  are  full  of 
rhetoric.  Eloquence  often  consists  in  a  look 
or  an  action  ;  oratory  must  always  be  accom- 
panied with  verbosity.  There  is  a  dumb  elo- 
quence which  is  not  denied  even  to  the  brutes, 
and  which  speaks  more  than  all  the  studied 
graces  of  speech  and  action  employed  by  the 
orator.  Between  eloquence  and  oratory  there 
is  the  same  distinction  as  between  nature  and 
art :  the  former  can  nei'er  be  perverted  to  any 
base  purposes ;  it  always  speaks  truth  :  the 
latter  \vill  as  easily  serve  the  purposes  of 
falsehood  as  of  truth."    (Crahh  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

el-6-cu'-tion-a.r-y,  a.  [Eng,  elocution- ; 
-ary.]    Of  or  xieiiaining  to  elocution. 

el-d-CU'-tioll-ist»   s.     (Eng.  elocution;  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  is  skilled  in  elocution. 

2.  A  teacher  of  elocution ;  a  writer  on 
elocution. 

"  el'-6-CU-tive,  *"'.  [Lat,  elocut(us),  pa.  par.  of 
eloquor ;  Eng.  adj.  suff,  -ive.]  Having  the 
power  of  eloquent  expression  or  laiiguage ; 
eloquent,  elocutitmary/ 

"Though  preaching,  lu  its  elociitivr  p.xrt,  l>e  but  the 
couceijtion  of  Ta.R\i."—FeltkaTn :  ficKoh'es,  ii.  48. 

e-16'-de-a  (pi.  e-lo'-de-se).  s.    [Gr.  eAtiSTj? 

(lielddcs)  =  inarshy,  fenny,  the  Irabitat  of  these 
plants  being  in  such  xilaces.] 
Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  A  genus  of  Hypericacefe,  the 
typical  one  of  the  ti-ibe  Elodea-  In  the 
United  States  a  stomachic  tincture  is  prepared 
from  Elodea  virginica .  The  British  Hypericum 
elodes  is  by  some  referred  to  this  genus, 
though  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  still  calls  it  by  its 
old  name. 

2.  Jfl.:  A  tribe  of  Hypericaceffi  (Tutsans)  in 
which  the  glands  alternate  with  the  bundles 
of  stamens.     (Lindley.) 

*  e-16'-di-ans,  &'.  i^l.  [GJt.  e\tuST;>;  Qielodes) 
[Elodea]  ;' Eng.,  &c.  pi.  sufI'  -ians.] 

Zool:  An  old  fnmily  or  tribe  of  Chelnnia, 
comprehending  tJie  Marsh  Tortoises.  They 
were  divided  into  two  sub-faTuilies,  Cryptodere 
Elodians  and  Pleurodere  Elodians.  T!ie 
former  now  constitute  the  family  ChelydidEe, 
and  the  latter  Emydidai  (q.v.) 


*  e-16'ge,  s.   [Fr.,  from  Lat.  elogium  =  a  word, 
,  a  short  inscription ;   Gr.   iWoytov  {ellogion), 

from  Xoyo?  (logos)  =  a  discourse,  a  word.]  A 
funeral  oration  or  panegyric  pronounced  in 
public  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  some  illus- 
trious person  lately  deceased. 

"I  return  you,  sir,  the  two  eloges,  whioh  I  have 
perused  with  \}\e»saTs."—AUcrbwry:  Ep.  Corr,,  i.  179. 

*  el'-O-gist,  s.  [Fr.  elogistc.}  One  who  de- 
livers or  pronounces  an  eloge  or  panegyric 
over  the  dead. 

"  She  did  not  want  a  passionate  elogist,  as  well  as  an 

excellent  preacher." — Wotton:  Mem,,  p.  360, 

'■'  el'-o-gy,   ^  el-og'-i-um,  *  el'-o-gie,    s. 

[Lat.  etogimn.]   [Eloge.]  A  panegyric,  praise, 

eulogy. 

"  1  referre  such  acoffera  to  the  elopie  Alcibiades  gave 
of  his  niaster." — Bacon :  On  Learning,  bk.  i.  eh.  3. 

e-lo'-him.  s.  [Hcb.  D'n?«,  (Elohim),  pi.  of 
riS)^  {Eloack)  =  God;  cognate  with  Syriac 
llOf'Eloho,  and  with  Arabic  Allah.] 

Hebrew  Theol. :  The  ordinary  name  of  God  in» 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  is  rare  iu  the  singular, 
but  occurs  in  the  plural  more  than  2,000  times. 
There  is, however,the  grammatical  anomaly  that 
this  plural standsasthenominative  to  asingular 
verb.  This  has  been  held  to  imply  thatin  the 
Divine  nature  there  is  a  certain  plurality  and 
a  certain  unity.  The  plural  has  been  called 
also  the  plural  of  majesty  (q.v.).  It  is  generally 
used  of  the  true  God,  but  Jehovah  is  deemed 
by  far  the  more  sacred  name.  Unlike  Jehovah, 
Elohim  may  be  applied  to  false  gods  (Exnd. 
xviii.  11,  xxxii.  31;  Jer.  ii.  11,  &c.),  to  spirits 
or  supernatural  beings  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  13),  and 
even  to  kings,  judges,  and  magistrates,  wlio 
are  held  to  be  vicegerents  of  God(Exod.  xxi.  G, 
xxii.  8  ;  Psalm  Ixxxii.  1.)  El  is  probably  an 
abbreviation  of  Elohim,  though  Gesenius  and 
others  have  deemed  it  the  earlier  and  primary 
word.     [El.] 

e-l6'-liist,  K.  [Heb.  DTi'jW  (Elohini),  a  plural 
of  excellence  =  God,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -is*.] 
Biblical  Criticism:  A  biblical  writer,  liypo- 
thetically  assumed  to  have  jienned  part  of  tlie 
Pentateuch,  who  habitually,  if  not  even  ex- 
clusively, used  the  Hebrew  name  Elohim  for 
God.  A  Belgian  or  French  physician  called 
John  Astruc  (a.d.  1684-1766),  first  called 
sjiecial  attention  to  the  fact  thatin  portions  of 
the  Pentateuch  the  name  given  to  the  divinity 
is  Elohim,  whilst  in  other  portions  it  is 
Jehovah,  and  attributed  these  two  parts  todif- 
ferent  writers.  His  view  has  been  universally 
accepted  by  critics  of  the  rationalistic  school, 
and  by  an  increasing  number  of  theologians 
holding  what  are  deemed  orthodox  views. 
Others,  notably  Hengstenberg,  have  strongly 
controverted  the  opinion  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  the  work  of  different  writers.  Those  who 
agree  with  Astruc  and  his  school,  call  the  one 
hypothetical  author  the  Elohist ;  and  tlie  other, 
the  Jehovist.  [Genesis,  Exodus,Pentateuch.] 

"  To  imitate  the  phraseology  of  the  Elohiat." — 
Cole^is-i :  On  the  Pentateuch,  vi,  127. 

el-6-llXSt'-ic,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  elohist;  -ic] 

Biblical  Criticism :  Pertaining  to  the  hypo- 
thetical Elohist,  or  to  the  part  of  the  sacred 
compositions  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  author,  having  used  Elohim  as  the 
name  of  the  Divine  Being. 

"The  age  of  the  EloJiistic  matter  in  Genesis  and 
Exodus."— Co? CTUo  ;  On  the  Pentateuch,  vi.  IIG. 

*  e-l6iii',  *  e-l6i'ne,  '"  e-l6i'gne  {g  silent), 
v.t.  [Fr.  eloigner,  from  Lat.  efoii^o  =  to  remove 
far  off;  Fr.  Mn ;  Lat.  longu-s  —  long,  far.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  remove,  to  separate,  to 
■     put  at  a  distance. 

"  They  shulde  eloigiie  orabsent  tliemaelfe  from  their 
domesticailaffayrea."— JV/coiJfl.'  Thucydides,  p.  45. 

2.  Law  :  To  remove  out  of  the  jurisdiction. 

"After  ludgmeut  in  the  action  brought  by  the  re- 
plevisor, the  writ  of  execution  to  obtain  a  return  of 
the  goods  is  the  writ  dc  retomo  habendoU  aud,  if  the 
diatresa  be  eloigned,  the  defendant  shall  have  a  capias 
in  withernam.;  but  on  the  plaintiff's  tendering  tliw 
damages,  the  process  in  withernam  shall  be  stayed." — 
Jilackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  IG. 

*  e-l6in'-ate,  *  e-l6ign'-ate  (g  silent),  v.t. 
[Eng.  eloin,  eloigne ;  -ate.  ]  To  remove,  to 
separate,  to  sunder. 

"Nor  is  Home  vulgar  Greek  so  far  adulterated,  and 
rloignated  from  the  true  Greek,  Jia  Italian  is  from  the 
Latin."— I/oiccll :  Instruct.  For.  Trav.,  i>.  149. 

*e-l6in'-inent,  ""  e-loign'-ment  {g  silent), 
s.  [Eng.  eloin,  eloigne;  -ment.]  A  removal  to 
a  distance  ;  a  separation  ;  remoteness. 

"He  discovers  an  cloignment  from  vulgar  jihrases 
much  becoming  a  person  of  quality.'  —Shcnstone. 


*  e-lon^,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  elongo :  Lat.  e  =  out, 
and  longus  =  long,  far.] 

1.  To  remove,  to  put  or  set  at  a  distance. 

"  By  seaa  and  hills  elongid  from  thy  aig^t." 

Wpai  :  The  Lover  prayeth  Vermt. 

2.  To  put  off,  to  retard,  to  delay. 

"  Upon  the  roof  the  bird  of  sorrow  sate 
£longing  joyful  day  with  her  sad  note, 
And  through  the  shady  air  the  fluttering  bat 
Did  wave  Her  leather  sails  and  blindly  float.' 

Q.  Fletcher :  Christ's  Victory,  ii.  24.  , 

e-lon'-gate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Low  Lat.  elongatus,  pa. 
pat  of  elongo,  from  Lat.  e  =  out,  away,  and 
longus  =  long,  far.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  remove ,  to  put  or  set  at  a  distance 
or  farther  off. 

"The  first  star  of  Aries,  in  the  time  of  Meton  the 
Athenian,  was  i)Inced  in  the  very  intersection,  which 
is  now  elongated  and  moved  eastward  twenty-eight 
degrees."~Iirowne :   Vul{/ar  Frroura,  bk.  iv.  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  lengthen  out,  to  extend,  to  make  long 
or  longer. 

"  Frequent  and  thick,  o'er  all  his  liiuhs  were  seen 
Th'  elongated  i^apillse  of  the  skin." 

Carnbridge  :  The  Scribleriad,  "bk.  iiL 

B.  Intrans. :  To  depart ;  to  go  or  move 
away  ;  to  recede. 

"  Alwut  Cape  Frio  in  Brasilia,  the  south  point  of  the 
compass  varieth  twelve  degrees  unto  the  west ;  but 
elongating  from  the  coast  of  Bi-nailia,  towards  the 
shore  of  Africa,  it  varieth  eastward." — Browne :  Vulgar 
Erroura,  bk.  iv,  ch.  xiiL 

e-l6n'-gate»  u.  [Low  Lat.  elongat%is,  pa.  par. 
of  elmigo.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Lengthened,  prolonged,  ex- 
tended. 

"Berosus  has  alsoau  elongate  scutellum  and  ciliate 
tibiiBand  tarsi."  —Trans. :  Amer.  Philoa.  Society,  (1873), 
vol.  xiii.,  p.  118. 

2.  Bot. :  Lengthened,  as  if  stretched  out 
artificially. 

e-lon-ga'-tion,  s.    [Low  Lat.  elongatio,  from 
elongatus,  pa.  par.  of  elongo ;  Fr.  Elongation ; 
It.  elongazione^ 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  making  longer,  lengthening,  or 
extending. 

"To  this  motion  of  elongation  of  the  fibres,  is  owing 
the  union  or  conglutination  of  the  i^arts  of  the  body, 
when  they  are  ;separate<J  by  a  wound." — Arbuthruit  : 
On  Aliments. 

2.  The  state  of  being  elongated,  extended, 
or  lengthened. 

3.  A  continuation,  an  extension. 

"  May  not  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland  be  considered  as  elongations  of  these  two 
chains  V  " — Pinkerton  { Wetter), 

*  4.  Departure,  removal,  recession. 

"  Nor  then  bad  it  been  placed  in  a  middle  point  but 
that  of  descent,  or  elongation."  —  Browne:  Vulgar 
Err  ours,  bk.  iv. 

*5.  Distance ;  thespace  between  two  things ; 
the  distance  at  which  one  thing  is  from 
another. 

"  The  distant  points  in  the  celestial  expanse  ai)pear 
to  tlie  eye  in  so  small  a  degi'ee  of  elongation  from  an- 
other, as  bears  no  proportion  to  what  is  real."— tf^an- 
vUt  ■  Scepsis  Scientifica,  ch.  ix. 

II.  Technically : 

X.  Astron. :  The  removal  of  a  planet  to  the 
fartliest  distance  it  can  be  at  from  the  sun ; 
commonly  taken  notice  of  in  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury ;  the  angular  distance  of  a  planet  from 
the  sun  ;  api»arent  dex5.irture  of  a  planet  from 
the  sun  in  its  orbit. 

2.  Surg.  :  An  imperfect  luxation,  when  the 
ligament  of  any  joint  is  so  extended  or  relaxed 
as  to  lengthen  the  limb,  but  yet  not  let  the 
bone  go  quite  out  of  its  place.    {Quincy.) 

"  Elongations  are  the  effect  of  a  humour  soaking 
upon  a  ligament,  thereby  making  it  liable  to  lie 
stretched,  and  to  be  thrust  (luite  out  upon  every  Utile 
force."— tViseman :  Surgery. 

e-lo'pe,  v.i.  [A  corruption  of  Dut.  ontloopen 
=  to  escaiie,  to  run  away ;  cogn.  Avith  A.S. 
hledpan  ;  Eng.  leap  ;  Sw.  IdjKi ;  Dan.  lobe.] 

*  1.  To  run  away,  to  break  away,  to  break 
loose,  to  escape  from  any  ties. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  treat  women  aa  members  of  the 
body  iwlitick,  since  great  numbers  of  them  ixxve  eloped 
from  their  allegiance. ' — Addison  :  Frceliolder. 

2.  Specif. :  To  run  away  with  a  lover  or 
paramour  in  defiance  of  social  or  marriage 
restraints  ;  most  commonly  applied  to  the 
woman. 

"  The  fool  whose  wife  elopes  some  thrice  a  quarter. 
For  matrimonial  .solace  dies  a  martyr," 

Pope:  Satires,  iii.  150,  151. 

*  3.  To  pass  away,  to  escape. 

"  Thy  strength  must  with  thy  yeai-s  elope. 
And  thou  wilt  need  some  comfort  to  assuage 
Health's  last  farewell,  a  staff  of  thine  old  age." 

Cowper;  Tirocinium,  &'iG-'i%. 


^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*  4.  To  issue  readily  from  the  lips,  to  glide 
sofUy  and  musically. 

"  Speiiseriaa  vowels  that  elope  with  ease 
And  float  aloug  like  birds  o'er  suiumer  eeas." 
Keata :  To  C.  Cowden  Clarke. 

e-ld'pe-ment,  $.  [Eng.  elope;  -meiit.]  The 
act  of  elopins;  a  running  or  breaking  away 
from  just  restraint  without  license;  specif., 
the  running  away  of  a  woman,  married  or  un- 
married, with  a  lover. 

"In  cases  of  elopemeTit,  and  living  with  an  adulterer, 
the  law  alio  WB  her uo  alimony." — lilackstone :  Comment., 
hk.  ii.,  ch.  15. 

e-lop'-er,  s  [Eng.  elop{e);  -er.]  One  who 
elopes. 

"  Makiiig  you  an  eloper  with  a  duellist."— i/iad. 
LfArblay  :  Cecilia,  ch.  ii. 

el'-dps,  s.  [Lat.  elopSy  elops,  ellops ;  Gr. 
cAXoi//  {ellops),  eAoi//  {elops) ;  as  adj.  =  mute ; 
as  subst.  —  (1)  a  sturgeon,  (2)  a  serpent.]  A 
particular.kind  of  serpent  not  identified. 


el'-O-quence.  s.  [Fr.  eloquence;  Lat.  elo- 
q%ientia,  from  ehquens,  pr.  par.  of  ehquor  =  to 
speak  out :  e  =  out,  and  toqnor  —  to  speak  ; 
Sp.  eloquencia ;  Ital.  eloqv^iza.] 

1.  The  quality  of  heing  eloquent ;  the  ai't  or 
power  of  expressing  thought  in  eloquent,  im- 
pressive, and  elegant  language ;  Auency  and 
elegance  of  diction. 

"  Ther  is  none  that  is  here 
Of  eloquence  that  shal  he  thy  iwre." 

Chaucer:  O.  T..  10,900. 

2.  Language  expressed  in  an  eloquent  man- 
ner ;  eloquent,  fluent,  or  elegant  language. 

"  His  eloquence  was  si 
— Maeaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 

1  For  the  difference  hetweeu  eloquence,  and 
elociiiion,  see  Elocution. 

el'-o-qneilt,  a.  [Fr.  eloquent ;  Lat.  eloquens, 
pr.  par.  "of  eloquor  =  to  speak  out.] 

1.'  Having  the  power  of  expressing  thoughts 
in  fluent,  appropriate,  and  elegant  language; 
endowed  with  eloquence. 

"  The  Lord  of  hosts  doth  take  away  the  captain  of 
fifty,  and  tlie  lionourahle  man,  and  the  counsellor,  and 
the  cuiiuiug  artificer,  and  the  eloquent  orator."— 
Jaaiah  iii.  3. 

2.  Full  of  eloquence ;  expressed  in  fluent, 
appropriate,  and  eloquent  language. 

3.  Full  of  expression,  feeling,  or  interest. 

"  There  was  but  one  such  voice  for  her, 
So  kind,  BO  soft,  bo  eloquent  I " 

Moore :  Fire  Worshippers. 

©I'-o-quent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  eloquent;  -Zi/.] 
In  an  eloquent  manner ;  with  eloquence. 

"  An  orator,  by  othei-s'  instruction  perfectly  fur- 
niehed,  may  in  every  matter  and  learning,  commend 
or  dispi-aise,  or  exbort  or  dissuade,  accuse  or  defend 
eloquently,  iis  occasion  happeneth."  —  Sir  T.  Eljjot :, 
Qovemottr,  fo.  41,  b. 

*  e-lo'-qui-ous,  a.    [Eloquent.]    Eloquent ; 

endowed  with  eloquence. 

*'  Eloquioua  boarie  beard,  father  Nestor."— ^Vu*7ie; 
Lenten  Stiiffe. 

*el-ricll,  a.     [Eldrich.]    Strange,  weird. 

"  The  little  man  laughed  a  little  laugh,  sharp  and 
elrich" — Ljjtton:  What  willTie  do  with  it }  ^3\^.  vi.,  ch.  5. 

else,  *  elles,  *  els,  «.,  adv.,  &  conj.  [A.S.  elles 
=  otlierwise  ;  originally  a  gen.  sing,  from  an 
adj.,  el  =  other  ;  Goth,  aljis.  alis  =  other,  an- 
other ;  M.  H.  Ger.  alles,  elks,  elljes  =  other- 
wise.] 

A.  As  adj.  or  pronoun:  Other,  one  heside. 
"Should  heoranyc7«c  search,  he  will  find  evidence 

of  the  Divine  Wisdom."— i7ai« :  Origin  qf  Mankind. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Otherwise. 

"  E!s  she  hath  all  his  will.' 

ti'ower  :  C.  yt.,  ii. 

2.  Beside,  besides,  in  addition. 

"  All  thoae  sigbta,  and  all  that  els  I  saw." 
„  „      .  ^     ^,        ,.  Spenser :  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  29. 

*3'  At  other  times. 
"  Bischopes  and  bachelei-s,  bote  maisti-ea  and  doctoui-s, 
Liggeu  in  Loudou  in  leuten  and  elles." 

P.  Plowman  {Prol.),  91. 

C.  As  conj.  :  Otherwise  ;  in  tlie  other  case 
or  event. 

"The  othere  were  assoiled,  t^les  it  were  won." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  S63. 

*  else'-Wbat,  s.  [Eng.  eUe,  and  what.']  Otlier 
things ;  what  else. 

"  She  saw  on  crosses  and  elseiohat 

By  Stafford  so  set  ont" 
Warner  :  Albiom  England,  bk.  xii.,  c.  Ixx. 

else- where,  "* elles -wher,  adv.  [Eng. 
else,  and  where.} 


1.  In  any  other  place ;  in  any  place  else ; 
anywliere  else. 

"Seasoned  botliea  may  and  do  live  near  as  long  in 
London  nn  elsewhere.'— Gra  tint :  Bills  of  Mortality. 

2.  In  other  places  ;  in  some  other  place. 

"  WTiicli  manifestly  appeared  in  his  owu  jjapei-s 
taken  at  Naseby  and  eUeiBhere."—Ludlowi :  Memoirs, 
i.  231. 

*els-wliith'-er,  *  elles  -  wyd  -  er,  adv. 
[Eng.  eisc.'and  whither.}  In  some  other  direc- 
tion ;  to  some  other  place  ;  to  any  other  place. 

"  To  Yrloud  heo  flowe  ageyn,  and  eVeswyder  heo 
myghte."  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  103. 

*  else'-wi^e,  adv.     [Eng.  else,  and  wise.}    In 

a  different  manner ;  otherwise. 

el'-shm,  el -sin,  s.    An  awl.    {Scotch.) 

"  D'ye  think  T  was  bom  to  sit  here  hroggins  an  elshin 
through  bend-leather?" — Scott:  Heart  (^Midlothian, 
ch.  V. 

el-sholtz'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  S.  Elsholtz, 
a  Prussian  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Elsholtzidie  (q.v.). 

el-Slioltz'-i-dse,  s.pl.    [Mod.  Lat.  elsholtz(ia), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.} 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  LamiaceEe,  tribe  Menthese. 

e-lu'-9i-date,  v.t.  [Low  Lat,  eluddatus,  pa. 
par.  of  eluddo :  Lat.  e  =  out,  fully,  and  hicidiLS 
=  bright;  Fr.  chicider.}  To  make  clear,  or 
plain,  or  manifest ;  to  render  intelligible ;  to 
free  from  obscurities  or  doubt ;  to  explain,  to 
demonstrate.    [Lucid.] 


If  For  the  difference  between  to  elucidate 
and  to  ex2ylain,  see  Explain. 

e-lu-9i-da'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  fi-om  Low  Lat. 
eliicidatus,  pa.  par.  of  elucido.} 

1.  The  act  of  elucidating  or  making  clear, 
plain,  or  manifest ;  demonstration,  explana- 
tion, exposition. 

"For  i>roof  and  further  elucidation  of  the  matters 
complained  of." — Uurke :  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts. 

2.  Tliat  which  serves  to  elucidate,  explain, 
or  make  clear. 

"In  David  Blondel's  familiar  elucidations  of  the 
cucharistii-jil  coutroversie,"— /;)Vioju  Taylor :  Jtcul 
Presence.  §  12. 

e-lu'-9i-da-tive.  a.  [Eng.  clucidat{e);  -ive.} 
Elucidating ;  explaining  or  making  plain  or 
cleai- ;  tending  to  elucidate ;  explanatory. 

"Sucli  ft  set  of  documents  may  hope  to  be  elucidative 
in  various  respects."— CaW^ie .'  Letters  and  Speeches 
of  Cromwell,  i.  10. 

e-lu'-5i-da-tdr,  s.  [Eng.  elucidai{e);  -or.} 
One  who  elucidates  or  explains  ;  an  expositor, 
an  explainer,  a  commentator. 

"Obscurity  is  brought  over  them  by  the  course  of 
ignorance  and  age,  and  yet  more  by  tlieir  pedantical 
el  ucida  tort. ' ' — A  obot. 

^e-lu-9i-da'-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  elucidat{e); 
-onj.]  Tending  to  elucidate ;  elucidating, 
elucidative. 

*  e-luc'-tate,  v.i.  [Lat.  eluctatiis,  pa.  par.  of 
ehictor.}  To  struggle  out ;  to  escape  by 
struggling. 

"Tlieydid  eluctate  ont  of  their  injuries  with  credit 
to  themselves."- //(ictei  .■  Life  of  Williams,  i.  ac. 

*  e-liic-ta'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  eluctatio,  from  ehic- 

tatus,  pa.  par.  of  ehictor  =  to  struggle  out: 
e  =  out,  and  Inctor  —  to  wrestle,  to  struggle.] ' 

1.  A  struggle,  a  contest. 

"Tliere  is  nothing  moi-e  acceptable  xmto  the  in- 
genious world  tliau  this  noble  eluclation  of  truth."— 
Browne:  Christian  Morality,  ii.  5. 

2.  A  bursting  or  struggling  forth  ;  an  escape. 

"  By  the  power  of  our  faith  ...  .it  last  we  do  happily 
reeovBi-.  aud  find  oiu-seh-es  freed  by  a  couifoitable  and 
ioyful  eluctatio  1 1. "—Bishop  Hall:  Remains.  |j.  2G8. 

*  e-lu'-CU-brate,  v.i.     [Lat.  elucubro,  from  e 

=  out,  and  btaibro  =  to  work  by  candlelight  ■ 
it(x  =  light.]  To  work,  study,  or  write  by 
night ;  to  work  constantly  and  unceasingly. 

*  e-lu-cu-bra'~tion,  s.  [Lat.  elucubro. }  Tlie 
act  of  working,  studying,  or  writing  at  night  ■ 
nigbtwork.    [Elucubrate.] 

"To  prescribe  to  me  the  benefit  of  hia  litrle  wax- 
tai>er  for  night  elucubrations."— Evelyn  ■  Memoirs  ■  To 
Dr.  aeale,  August,  1668. 

e-ln'de,  v.t.     [Lat.  ehido :  e  =  out,  and  ludo  = 
to  play;  Fi-.  elitder ;  Sp.  eludir;  Ital.  eludere.} 
1.  To  escape  from  by  stratagem,  artifice,  or 
dexterity ;  to  evade. 

"Had  with  difficulty  eluded  the  vengeance  of  the 
court.  —Macattlay:  HisL  Eng.,  ch.  v. 


2.  To  remain  unseen,  undiscovered,  or  un- 
explained by ;  to  avoid  or  escape  the  re- 
searches of. 

3.  To  avoid,  shun,  shirk,  or  dodge. 

"  He  did  purpose  to  cozen  his  own  charity,  and  elude 
the  others  necessity."  —  Taylor :  Sermons,  vol.  i., 
ser.  5, 

if  For  tlie  difference  between  to  elude  al>^i 
to  escape,  see  Escape, 

*e-lud'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  di«?(e) ; -ci&ifi.]  That 
may  or  can  be  eluded,  escaped,  or  avoided. 

"  If  this  blessed  jwrt  of  our  law  be  eludibleat  plea- 
sure by  the  force  of  irower,  frowns,  aud  artifice,  we 
shall  have  little  reason  to  boast  of  our  advantages  n\ 
this  particular  over  other  states  or  kingdoms  in 
Europe."- iSic</'( ;  Drapiers  Letters,  No,  7. 

E-lul',s.  [Heb.  b^ba  (Elul) ;  in  Sept.  Gr.'EAouA 
{Eloul).^ 

Calendar:  The  sixth  month  of  the  Jewish 
ecclesiastical,  and  the  twelfth  of  their  civil 
year.  It  began  with  the  new  moon  of  our 
September. 

"So  the  wall  was  finished  in  the  twenty  and  flfth 
day  of  the  month  £lul."SGi\.  vi.  15. 

*e-luiu'-bat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  elutniiis:  e  = 
out,  lumbus  =■  the  loin,  and  adj.  suff.  -ated.} 
Weakened  in  tlie  loins ;  hijishot. 

e-lii'-sion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  elnslo,  from  Lat. 
ehisiis,  pa.  par.  of  eludo.}  The  act  of  eluding  ; 
an  escape  by  skill  or  dexterity ;  an  evasion  ; 
trickery,  fraud. 

"An  appendix,  relating  to  the  transmutation  of 
metals,  detects  ttie  impostures  aucl  elusions  of  those 
who  have  pretended  to  it."— Woodward :  Jfatural 
flistory. 

e-lu'-sive,  a.    [Lat.  ehisus,  pa.  par.  of  ehido.} 

1.  Practising  or  given  to  elusion  ;  eluding, 
escaping  ;  using  arte  to  escape  ;  elusory. 

"  This  art,  instinct  by  some  celestial  power, 
I  tried,  elusioe  of  the  bridal  liour," 

Pope:  Jfomeys  Odyssey,  xix.  ICO,  ICI. 

2.  Eluding  or  escaping  from  the  grasp. 

"  Hurled  on  the  crags,  behold  they  gasp,  they  bleed. 
And  gi'oaniug  cling  upon  th'  elusive  weed.' 

Falconer;  Hhipwreck,  iii. 

e-lu'-sive-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  elusive ;  -hj.}  In  an 
elusive  manner  ;  with  or  by  means  of  elusion. 

e-lu'-sive-ness,  s.  ['Eiig.  elusive;  -ness.}  The 
quality  of  being  elusive  ;  fondness  of  elusion 
or  avoiding. 

"His  elusivenesB  of  all  ordinaiy  social  gatherings 
had  increased."— J/(Mso?i;  De  Quincey,  p.  124. 

e-lu'-sor-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  elusory;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  elusory. 

e-lu'-s6r-y,  a.  [IjOw  Lat.  elusorius,  from  Lat. 
ehisus,  pa.  par.  of  eludo.}  Tending  to  elude  or 
deceive;  fraudulent,  deceitful,  fallacious, 
evasive. 

"  Religion  itself  had  been  elusory.'  —Taylor :  Rule  of 
Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi.,  §  60, 

*e-lu'te,  v.t.  [Lat.  elutum,  sup.  of  e/«o=to 
wash  off:  e  =  out,  and  luo  =  to  wash.]  To  wash 
off  or  out. 

"The  more  oily  any  spirit  is,  the  more  pernicious; 
because  it  Is  harder  to  be  eluted  by  the  blood." — 
Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments,  cli.  v. 

*  e-lu'-tri-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  elutriatus,  pa.  par. 

of  elutrio  =  to  wash  out,  to  decant,  from  eluo 
=to  wash  out:  e  =  out,  and  hto  =  to  wash.] 
To  purify  by  washing  and  straining  off  the 
foul  matters  with  water ;  to  decant  liquid 
from  ;  to  cleanse  by  the  process  of  elutria- 
tion. 

"The  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  lungs  is  much 
less  than  it  has  been  computed  by  some ;  but  still  it  is 
something,  aud  the  alteration  of  ooe-tenth  of  Its  force 
upon  the  lungs  must  jiroduce  some  difference  in  elu- 
triating the  blood  as  it  passes  through  the  lungs,"— 
Arbuthnot:  On  Air. 

*e-lu-tri-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ehUriatiis,  pa.  par. 
of  e/?'(rio.]  The  act  or  process  of  elutriating. 
Purification  by  washing,  when  the  water 
carries  off  a  lighter  or  more  soluble  material 
from  the  heavier  portion,  which  is  designed 
to  be  saved.  It  differs  from  lixiviation  in  the 
latter  respect.    {Knight.) 

"After  all  its  transmutations,  elutriations,  and  fil- 
tratious  iu  the  body."— -i4cc.  of  Origin.  Phenix  |l707), 
vol.  i.,  p.  44. 

*  e-liix'-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  e  =  out,  and  lumtvs, 

pa.  par.  of  hixo  =  to  put  out  of  joint,  to  dis- 
locate.]   To  dislocate,  to  put  out  of  joint. 

e-lux-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  e,  and  Eng.  huxition 
(q.v.).]  The  dislocation  or  pulling  out  of 
joint  of  a  bone. 

el'-vau  (1),  a.    [Elfin.]    Of  or  pertaining  to 
I      elves. 


bSil,  b6^;  poiit,  jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  911m,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  f. 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =zhun.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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elvan— emailombrant 


£r-van  (2),  s.  &  a.    [Cornish  =  white  rock  (?)] 

A,  -4s  substantive: 

Mining :  A  granite  vein,  or  a  porphyritic  or 
other  Plutonic  dyke,  especially  one  of  a  white 
colour  penetrating  sedimentary  strata.  The 
term  is  most  frequently  used  in  connection, 
with  the  Dartmoor  range  of  hills,  the  rocks  of 
Cornwall,  and  those  of  Ireland,    ityell,  &c.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  such  granitic  or 
other  veins  [A.], 

el'-van-ite,  el'-van-yte,  s.  [Cornish  elvan 
(q.v')  ;  suff.  -ite  (M'in.)  (q.v.).] 

Petrol. :  A  granitic  rock,  which  weathers 
white,  which  has  risen  in  dykes  penetrating 
the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

*  Slve  (1),  s.     [Elf.]    An  elf. 

elve-locks,  *.  pi.    [Elf-lock.] 

elve  (2).  «.     [Helve.] 

Meeh. :  The  shaft  or  handle  of  an  axe,  an 
adze,  pick,  or  mattock. 

el-vel-la'-^e-i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  (h)elvetia, 
and  Lat.  mas.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acei.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Fungales,  order  Asco- 
mycetes. 

Ol'-ven,  s.  [Corrupted  from  A.S.  ellan  —  the 
elm  (?)]  The  common  Elm,  Ulmits  campestris. 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

Sl'-ver,  s.  [A.S.  Oil  =  an  eel ;  second  element 
doubtful.]  A  young  eel,  especially  a  young 
conger  or  sea  eel. 

Slve^,  *  el-ven,  s.  pi.    [Elf.] 

elv'-ish,  a.     [Eng.  elv(es) ;   -ish.]    Of  or  per- 
taining to  elves  ;  elfish  ;  mischievous. 
"  Hifl  palfrey  felt  the  weight 
Of  that  ill-oroeued  elvish  freight." 

Scott :  Lay  qf  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  12. 

*  elvish-marked,  a,  Mai-ked  by  the 
elves  or  fairies. 

"Thou  elvUh-mark'd,  abortive,  rooting  hog." 

STiakesp. :  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

glv'-isll-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  elvish ;  -ly.  ]  In  man- 
ner of  elves  ;  kke  an  elf ;  mischievously. 

el'-wand,  eln'-wand,  s.  [Eng.  elil),  eln, 
and  wand.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring ;  properly  one  an  ell  iu  length. 

"  Ane  burges  may  haue  iu  his  house,  aue  measure  for 
his  conies,  ane  elnwand,  ane  Btane,  ane  pound  to  wey." 
— Bu/rrow  Lavfes,  ch.  liL 

2.  Astron.  :  The  constellation  called  Orion's 
Girdle  or  Belt ;  also  called  the  King's  Ellwand. 

"  The  Son,  the  seuin  stemes,  and  the  Charlewane 

The  Elwand,  the  elemeutls,  and  Arthuris  buffe." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  239,  b.  3. 

Sl-^-dor'-ic,  a.  [Ft.  elydorique,  from  Gr. 
eKaiov  (elaion)  =  olive-oil,  and  iiStap  (hudor)  = 
water.]  A  term  applied  to  a  mode  of  painting 
invented  by  Vincent,  of  Montpelier,  intended 
to  combine  the  fresh  appearance  of  water- 
colours  and  the  niellowness  of  oil-painting. 
The  vehicle  for  the  pigments  is  an  emulsion 
of  oil  and  water  with  the  intervention  of  a 
gum  or  mucilage. 

er-j^-muS|  3.  [Gr.  ikvixo^  (elunnos)  =  .  .  .  a 
kind  of  grain,  from  eXuoi  (eiuo)  =  to  roll  round  ; 
because  the  fruit  is  rolled  up  in  the  palea.] 

Bot. :  Lyme-grass  ;  a  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe 
Hordete.  Elymus  avenarius  is  three  to  six  feet 
high,  with  a  stout  creeping  stoloniferoua  root- 
stalk,  rigid  pungent  leaves,  and  acuminate 
awnless  glumes.  It  grows  on  sandy  sea- 
shores from  Essex  and  North  Wales  north- 
wards. It  occurs  also  in  the  north  of  Asia  and 
in  North  America.  It  is  useful  in  binding  to- 
gether the  loose  material  of  sand  dunes. 

ig-ly'-na,  3.      [Gr.  e\via  (eluo)  =to  roll  round.] 
Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Elynese 
(q.v.). 
e-ly'-ne-fle,   s.  pi.      [Mod.    Lat.    elyn(a),   and 
■     Lat.  fern,  ph  adj.  suff. -eo3.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cyperaceae. 

e-l^s'-i-a»  s.  [Lat.  elyshis  =■  pertaining  to 
Elysium",  the  place  of  bliss.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Molluscs,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Elysiadee  (q.v.).  Found  in 
Britain  and  the  Mediterranean. 

e-ly-§i'-a^d8e,  e-lSr-§i'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  elysia,  and  Lat.  fem.  jjI.  adj.  suff.  -(i)da:.] 


Zool, :  A  family  of  Nudibranchiate  Gastero-, 
poda,  shell-less  and  snail-like,  with  no  dis- 
tinct mantle  or  breathing  organ,  a  single 
series  of  lingual  teeth,  and  the  sexes  united. 
It  contains  five  genera. 

e-ly'-^ian,  or  e-lyj'-i-an,  a.  &   s.      [Lat^ 

Elysius;  Gr.  'HAiio-tos  (Ei'WStos)= pertaining  to' 
Elysium  (q.v.).] 

A.  ^s  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Elysium. 

"  I'll  wait  hifl  coming  in  th'  Elysian  fields." 

Smith :  Pheedra  &  Bip/joliius,  iii. 

2.  Fig.  :  Yielding  the  greatest  delight  and 
pleasure  ;  exceedingly  delightful. 

' '  Paradise  and  groves 
Elysian,  Fortunate  Fields— like  those  of  old." 

Wordsworth :  Recluse. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Paradise,  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  after  death. 

"  Hell  and  Elysian  swarm  with  ghosts  of  men." 
Marlowe :  1  Tamburlaine,  v.  2. 

e-ly"9'-i-um,    s.       [Lat.,  from   Gr.   'HAvcrtoi' 

(Elusion).^ 

1.  Lit.  £  Mythol. :  The  abode  of  the  blessed 
after  death.  Homer  places  it  on  the  west 
border  of  the  earth,  near  to  Ocean  ;  favoured 
heroes  passed  thither  without  death,  and 
lived  happy  under  the  rule  of  Rhadamanthus 
(Odyss.  iv.  564).  Hesiod  and  Pindar  place  it 
in  the  Islands  of  the  Happy.  From  these 
legends  arose  the  fabled  Atlantis. 

2.  Fig. :  A  place  or  state  of  perfect  happi- 
ness and  bliss. 

"  Such  things  the  bard  relates. 
Who  to  the  awe-atruck  world  unlocked  Elysium's 
gates."  Byron:  Ohilde  Harold,  i.  18. 

el'-y-tra,  s.  pi.    [Elytron.] 

e-lyt'-ri-form,  a.  Mod.  Lat.  eJytrum  (q,v.), 
and  Lat.  jorma  =  form,  shape.]  Shaped  like 
one  or  both  of  a  beetle's  elytra, 

el-y' -trine,  5.  Mod.  Lat.  elytrum;  Eng.,  &c., 
suff.  -ine  (Chem.).'} 

Chem.  :  The  horny  substance  or  material  of 
which  a  beetle's  elytra  are  composed. 

er-y-tr6-9ele,  s.     [Gr.  eAvrpoi'  (elutron)  =  a 
sheath  [Elytron],  and  KrjKr]  (kele)  =&  tumour.] 
Med.  :   A  tumouV    in  the  vagina,   vaginal 
hernia. 

el'-^-tr61d,  a.      [Gr.   ekvrpov  (elutron)  =  a. 
sheath,  and  elSos  (eidos)  =  form.] 
Anat.  :  Sheath-like,  resembling  a  sheath, 

el-y-tron,  el'-j^-trum  (pi.  el'-y-tra),  s. 

[Gr.  eKvrpov  [elutron)  =  a  cover,  a  covering, 
the  sheath  of  a  beetle's  wing  ;  eAvw  [eluo)  = 
to  roll  round.] 
Entomology : 

1.  (Generally  pi.) :  The  horny_  sheaths  wnich 
constitute  the  anterior  wings'  of  the  order 
Coleoptera  (Beetles).  They  afford  a  protec- 
tion to  the  posterior  or  membranous  pair 
folded  up  beneath  them  when  the  insect  is  at 
rest.  Hence  they  are  sometimes  called  wing- 
covers  or  wing-cases.  In  most  case.'^  the  elytra 
cover  the  abdomen  above,  but  in  the  Brache- 
lytra  they  are  too  short  to  dd  this.  When 
elytra  are  hard  and  opaque  at  their  base,  but 
membranous  at  their  extremities,  they  are 
called  hemelytra.    (Owen,  &c.) 

2.  The  scales  or  plates  on  the  back  of 
Aphrodite,  the  Sea-mouse,  an  annelid.  (Nichol- 
son.) 

t  el-y~tro~pl3.S'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  €\vTpov  (elutron) 
=  a  sheath  ;  TrkaaTov  (plastos)  =  formed, 
moulded,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ic.] 

Surg. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  elytroplasty 
(q.v.). 

t  el-y-tr6-plS,s'-tj^,  s.  [Pr.  Hytroplastie,  from 
Gr.  eKvrpov  (elutron)  =  a  sheath,  and  irhda-a-io 
{plasso)  =  to  form,  to  mould.] 

Surg.  :  The  operation  by  which  some  part 
of  the  vagina  may  be  restored. 

+  el  -Jr-tror'-ra-ph^,  s.  [Fr,  Uytrorrlmphie, 
from  Gr.  eKvrpov  (elvtrou)  =  a  sheath,  and 
pa.^y}  (rhaphe)  =  a  seam  ;  paTTTio  (rhapto)  =  to 
sew.] 

Surg.  :  An  operation  by  which  part  of  the 
vagina  Is  sewed  to  repair  a  fissure,  or  when 
the  uterus  has  fallen. 

el'-y-trum,  ^.    [Lat.]    [Elytron.] 

el'-ze-vir,  s.  [See  def  ]  The  name  of  a  noted 
lamily  of  Tuintcis  and  publishers  in  Amster- 


dam, who  flourished  from  1595  to  1680,  and 
whose  works  are  highly  prized  for  their  ele- 
gance and  accuracy. 

elzevir-edjtlons,  s.  pi. 

Bibliog.  :  Editions  of  the  classics,  &c.,  pub- 
lished by  the  Elzevir  family. 

elzevir-type,  ». 

Print. :  A  kind  of  type  consisting  of  tall, 
thin  letters. 

ELZEVIR  TYPE. 

'em,  pro.  [A  popular  contraction  of  them 
(q.v.).] 

eiOf  s.     [From  the  letter  m.] 

Print. :  The  square  of  the  body  of  a  type. 
As  the  "  m  "  in  early  fonts  had  a  square  body, 
it  became  a  unit  of  measure  for  compositors' 
work.  A  column  of  this  book  Is  51i  ems  long 
and  11^  ewis  broad  (pica). 

em-,  pref.  The  form  which  the  prefixes  en,  in 
sometimes  take  before  a  word  beginning  with 
a  6,  an  m,  or  a.  p.  . 

*  e-m.3.c'-er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  etnaceratus  = 
emaciated  :  e  =  out,  fully,  and  macer  =  thin, 
lean.]  [Emaciate.]  To  waste  away  ;  to  make 
lean ;  to  emaciate. 

*  e-mfi.9'-er-at-mg,  jpr.  par.,  «,,  &  5. 
[Emacerate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  -pr.  par.  £  partUAp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subs, :  The  act  of  making  lean  or 
einaciatmg ;  emaciation. 

*  e-m^9-er-a.'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  emaceratus.] 
The  act  or  process  of  eraacerating  ;  the  state 
of  becoming  emaciated  ;  emaciation. 

e-m^'-9i-ate  (or  91  as  Sld),  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat. 
eMO/iiatus,  pa.  par.  of  emaxflo  =  to  make  thin  ; 
e  =  out,  fully,  and  modes  =  leanness ;  macer, 
thin,  lean.]    [Emacerate.] 

*  A.  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  lose  flesh  or 
become  lean  ;  to  waste  away ;  to  reduce  to 
leanness. 

"A  cold  sweat  bedews  his  emaciated  cheeks." — 
Knox:  Christian  Philosophy,  §  56. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  waste  or  pine  away  ;  to 
become  emaciated ;  to  lose  flesh  ;  to  be  re- 
duced to  leanness. 

"He  [Ariatotle]  emaciated  and  pined  away  in  the 
too  anxious  euq,uu7  of  its  reciprocations." — Browna : 
Vulgar  Errours.  bk.  vii.  ch.  xiv. 

*  e-mSi'-ji-ate  (or  91  as  shi),  a.  [Lat.  emaci- 
atus.]  Wasted  away,  i^in,  reduced  to  lean- 
ness ;  emaciated,    (^henstone :  Ruin^  Abbey.) 

*  e-m^'-9i-at-ing  (or  91  as  shi),  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.     [Emaciate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  jis  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  or  process  of  making 
emaciated ;  the  state  of  becoming  emaciated. 

e-m.S.'9i-a'-tion  (or  91  as  slut),   s.     [Lat. 

emaciatus.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  emaciating  or 
making  lean. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  lean  or  emaciated ; 
a  wasting  or  pining  away. 

3.  A  state  of  being  emaciated,  wasted  away, 
or  leanness. 

"S«[Tchers  cannot  tell  whether  this  emwAation  or 
leanness  were  from  a  phthisis,  or  from  a  hectiok 
fever."— ffraunt  .■  Bills  of  Mortality. 

*  e-mac'-U -late,  v.t.  [Lat.  enirux(yiiUUus,  pa. 
par.  of  em/iculo  :  e  =  out,  from,  and  macula  — 
a  stain.]  To  clear  from  blemishes  or  faults; 
to  correct ;  to  amend. 

"  Picbena  and  others  have  taken  great  pains  in 
emMculating  the  text." — ffalo :  Remains,  p.  273. 

*  e-mS-c-u-la'-^tlon,  s.  (;Lat.  oTnaculatus.] 
The  act  or  process  of  ..ieansingfrom  blemishes 
or  faults  ;  eoiTection,  emendation. 

e-mail'-om.-brant,  s.  [Fr.  4mail  =.  enamel, 
and  om^rant,  pr.  pa.  of  ombrer  =  to  shade.] 
A  process  which  consists  in  flooding  traiis- 
parent  coloured  glass  over  designs  stamped  on 
earthenware  or  porcelain.  A  plane  surface  is 
thus  produced,  in  which  the  cavities  of  the 
design  appear  us  shadows  of  various  depths. 
The  process  was  introduced  by  the  Baron  A. 
de  Treniblay,  of  Melun. 


^te,  f3.t,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p^t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ee,   oe=e;  ey  =  a.     qu  ==  kw. 
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*  em'-a-nant,   *  em'-a-nent,    a.     [Lat. 

■  emandiis,  pr.  par.  of  emano*=to  flow  out.] 
Flowing  or  issuing  out  from  something  else ; 
emanating ;  passing  into  an  act  from. 

"  The  flret  act  oi  the  divine  nature,  relating  to  the 
world,  ia  an  emaJtant  wt'—Sale :   Origin   of  Man- 

em'-a-nate,  vA.  [Lat.  emanatus,  pa.  par.  of 
emaho  =  to  flow  out :  e  =  out,  and  imaw  =  to 
flow,    Fr.  emaner;  Sp.  emanar;  It.  emanare.] 

1.  To  issue  or  flow  from,  as  a  source  ;  to 

■  proceed  from ;  as.  Light  emanates  from  the 
sun. 

2.  To  issue  or  proceed  from  as  the  origin  or 
source ;  to  take  origin  or  rise  ;  to  spring,  to 
issue. 

"  Derived  from  an  equal  authority  emanating  from 
the  common  ag:reeuient  and  original  compact  of  the 
state." — Burke:  F'rench  Revolution. 

*  em'-^nate,  a.  [Lat.  emanaius,  pa.  par.  of 
emaiw.]    Issuing,  proceeding,  emanating. 

em'-a-lia't-mg,pr.j>ar.,o,,&s.  [Emanate,  v.] 
A,  &  "R,  As  pr..  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  or  state  of  issuing  or 
proceeding  out ;  emanation. 

eu-a-na'-tlon,   s.        [Lat.    ema/natio,    from 
emanatus,  pa.  par.  of  emaTio ;  Fr.  cmo/nation; 
Sp.  emaTwctoTi ;  It.  &mana^one.'\ 
I.  Ordina/ry  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  issuing  or  proceeding 
from  something  else,  as  from  a  source  or 
fountain-head. 

"  Proceeding  from  him  by  way  of  emanation  as  light 
from  the  Buu.  '-Jiay :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i^ 

2.  That  which  emanates.  Issues,  flows,  or 
proceeds  from  something  else,  as  from  a 
source  ;  an  efflux. 

"  From  the  boy  there  came 
FeelliigB  and  emanations — thing»  which  were 
Light  to  the  ami  and  muaic  to  the  wind." 

IVordtworth :  Michael. 
n.  Phil.:  A  system  of  philosophy  which 
teaches  that  all  existences  have  successively 
emanated  from  God. 

*  Sm'-^r-nat-ive,  a.  [Eng.  emanat{e);  -ive.] 
Emanating,  issuing,  proceeding. 

"  Tie  against  the  nature  of  emanative  effects  to  sub- 
slat  but  by  the  continual  influence  of  their  causes."— 
QlaaiJtiU  :  Essays,  No.  1, 

*  Sm'-SL-nat-ive-l^,  odi;.  [Eng.  emanative; 
-ly.]  By  way  of  emanation  ;  after  the  manner 
of  an  emanation. 

"  No  natural,  imperfect,  created  being  can  create  or 
emanatively  produce  a  new  suljstance."— Cudufortft; 
Intell.  System. 

*  em'-a-na^tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  einanatie) ;  -ory.] 
Of  the  nature  of  an  emanation  ;  emanative. 

"Which  we  may  in  some  sense  call  suhatauce, 
though  but  secondary  or  ema?tatori/,"~S',  More:  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

e-manche,  e-maunohe,  s.    [Manche.] 

d-m&n'-^i-pate,  v.t.  [Lat.  emandpattLS,  pa. 
par.  of  emancipo  =  to  set  free  ;  e  =  out,  and 
mancipo  =  to  transfer  property  ;  -manceps 
(genit.  maticipis)  =  one  who  acquires  pro- 
perty :  inanu  =  in  the  hand,  and  capio  =  to 
receive.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  set  free  from  slavery  or  servitude  ;  to 
restore  to  freedom  from  a  state  of  bondage ; 
to  manumit. 

'*  By  the  Twelve  Tables,  only  those  were  called  unto 
the  intestate  succession  of  their  parents  that  were  in 
the  parents'  power,  excluding  an  emancipated  chil- 
dren."— Ayli^:  Parergon. 

2.  To  set  free  frqm  anything  which  holds  in 
bondage,  or  acts  as  a  restraint,  or  restriction 
of  any  kind  ;  to  release  from  any  controlling 
power  or  influence. 

"  How  from  many  troublesome  and  slavish  imper- 
tinences,'grown  into  habit  aud  custom  ...  he  had 
emancifiated  and  freed  himselt" — Evelyn.  Acetarta. 

II.  Scots  LoAo :  To  liberate  or  release  from 
parental  authoritj'. 

*  e-m^n'-^i-pate,  a.  [Lat.  emancipatus,  pa. 
par.  of  emancipo  =  to  emancipate  (q.v.).] 
Emancipated,  freed,  set  free,  restored  to  free- 
dom, 

•'  "We  have  no  slaves  at  home.  Then,  why  abroad? 
And  they  themselves,  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loosed." 

Cawper :  Task,  ii.  37-9. 

g-mfiji-ci-pat-ing,  jsr.  par., ».,  &  s.  [Eman- 
cipate, V.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  setting  free  or 
restoring  to  liberty ;  emancipation. 

e-man'-yi-pat-er,  s.    [Emancipator.] 

e-man-qi-pa-tion,  s.      [Lat.  cTimncipatio, 
from  e^nancipatiLs,  pa.  par.  of  emancipo  =  to 
emancipate  (q..v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  setting  free  or  releasing  from 
slavery,  bondage,  or  servitude ;  a  restoring  to 
freedom  or  liberty. 

2.  The  state  of  being  emancipated,  freed,  or 
released  from  any  bond,  or  restraint. 

"  Obstinacy  in  opinions  holds  the  dogmatist  in  the 
chains  of  error,  without  hope  of  emancipation."— 
GlanvUl :  Scepsis  Scientifica,  ch.  xxiiL 

3.  The  act  of  freeing,  releasing,  or  delivering 
from  any  bond,  restraint,  or  controlling  power 
or  influence. 

II.  Scots  Law :  The  setting  free  or  liberation 
of  a  child  from  parental  authority. 
^  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act : 
Law  &  Hist.:  The  Act  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7, 
which  obtained  the  royal  signature  on  April 
13,  1829,  and  removed  the  most  galling 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities ;  «o  that 
they  felt  all  the  joy  of  slaves  emancipated 
from  bondage  ;  hence  the  popular  name  of  the 
Act.    [Roman  Catholicism.] 

&-inan-9i-pa'-tioii-)E8t,  s.  [Eng.  emanoipa- 
tion ;  -ist.}  An  advocate  for  the  emancipation 
of  slaves. 

e-m^n'-ji-pat-or,  e-m^-gi-pat-er,  s. 

[Lat.]    One  who  emancipates  ;  an  emancipa- 
tionist. 

"Let  us  review  and  refute  the  sophisms  of  both; 
and  first  of  the  emancipators."— Merita  of  the  Catho- 
licks,  &c.,  p.  35S. 

*e-mSll'-9l-pist,  H.  [A  contr.  ot  emancipa- 
tionist. ] 

1,  An  emancipationist. 

2.  In  New  South  Wales,  a  convict  who  had 
been  pardoned  or  emancipated. 

*  e-ma'ne,  v.i.     [Fr.  &maner,  from  Lat.  cmaTio.] 

[Emanate.]    To  issue  or  flow  out,  to  proceed, 
to  emanate. 

"  Oive  this  commlasion  to  the  spirits  which  emaned 

from  him."— iSHr  W.  Jones:  Myth.  Poetry  af  Persians 

S  Hindus.  ' 

e-inar'-9id,  a.     [Pref.  e  (intens.),  and  Lat. 
marceo  =  to  droop,  to  wither.] 
Bot. :  Withered,  flaccid,  wilted. 

*  e-mar-gin-ate,  v.t.  [Emaroinate,  a.]  To 
take  away  the  edge  or  margin  of. 

e-mar'-gin-ate*  a.  [Lat.  emargiTiatzts,  pa. 
par.  of  eviargino :  e  =  out,  away,  and  margo 
(genit.  margiiiis)  =  an  edge,  a  margin.] 

Bot.,  Entom.,  £c.:  Notched  or  indented  at 
the  tip,  as  if  a  part  had  been  cut  out  of  the 
margin.  Example,  the  leaf' of  the  box-tree  or 
shrub  (Bumis  sempervirens).    (Lindley.) 

"Anterior  angles  obtusely  roimded,  apex  emar- 
ginate,  surface  sparsely  punctured."  — 2Vo?m.  Amer 
PhUos.  Society  (1873).  p.  124. 

S-mar'-gin-at-ed,  pa.  par.  &,  a.  [Emar- 
oinate, v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Emaroinate,  u 
(q.v.). 

e-mar'-gin-ate-Ij^,  adv.  [Eng.  em^xrgin^te ; 
-ly.l  In  an  emarginate  manner ;  with  a  notch 
at  the  apex. 

e-mar-gin-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  emarginaUe), 
aud  suff.  -ion.]  The  act  of  notching  or  in- 
denting the  margin;  the  state  of  being  so 
notched  or  indented. 

"In  Berosus  the  sixth  abdominal  segment  is  always 
visible  tu  the  emargination  of  the  fifth  "  —  Tram 
Amer.  Philos.  Society  (1878),  p.  lis. 

e~mar-gin'-U-la,  ».  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  emargi- 
natus  =  notched.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  molluscs  having  shells 
with  a  notch  upon  the  anterior  margin.  Forty 
recent  species  are  known,  and  forty  fossil 
The  former  extend  in  space  from  Britain  to 
Australia,  the  latter  in  time  from  the  Trias 
till  now. 

e-mas'-ou-late,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  emasculatus, 
pa.  par.  of  emasculo  -—  to  castrate  :  e  =  out, 
away,  and  masculus  =  male ;  inas  -  a  male.] 


A.  Transitive : 

I.  Lit.  :  To  castrate,  to  geld,  to  deprive  ol 
virility  or  procreative  power. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  deprive  of  manliness  or  masculine 
strength,  power,  or  spirit ;  to  effeminate ;  to 
weaken. 

"  Enghrnd !  the  time  is  come  when  thou  ahouldat  wean 
Thy  heart  from  its  em.asculating  food." 

Wordsworth :  Sonnet  to  Liberty. 

2.  To  expurgate  or  remove  indecencies  or 
coai-seness  from  a  book ;  to  free  from  obscenity 
or  coarseness. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  become  effeminate  or 
emasculated. 

"  Few  or  rather  none  which  have  emasculated  or 
turned  women." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iii., 
ch,  xvii. 

*  e-mas'-cu-late,  «.  [Lat.  emasmlatus,  pa. 
par.  of  emdscvXo.] 

1.  Emasculated,  unmanned ;  deprived  of 
vigour  or  strength. 

"The  harassed,  degenerous.  emasculate  slave  is 
offended  with  .i  jubilee,  a  manumission." — Hammond  : 
IVorks,  iv.  515. 

2.  Feeble,  effeminate,  weak. 

"Store  enough  of  such  emasculate  theology  aa 
this  I " — Hammond  :   tVorks,  iv.  571- 

e-mas'-cu-lat-ing,  i5r.  par.,  i>,.,3iis.    [Emas- 

COLATE,  v.] 

A.  iSc  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  c  (See 
the  verb). 

.  C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  castrating  or  de- 
priving of  strength  and  vigour ;  emasculation. 

e-m^-cu-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  emasciUatuSf  pa. 
par.  of  emasculo.] 

1.  TheactofcastratingordeprivingofviriUty. 

2.  The  act  of  depriving  of  manly  vigour, 
strength,  or  spirit ;  a  rendering  effeminate, 
weak,  or  spiritless. 

3.  The  act  of  clearing  or  freeing  from  ob- 
scenities or  coarseness  ;  expurgation. 

4.  The  state  of  being  emasculated ;  effemi- 
nacy, womanish  softness. 

e-m^'-cii-la-tdr,  s.  [Eng.  emasculat(e) ; 
-or.]    One  who  or  that  which  emasculatea. 

*  e-mis'-cu-lai-tdr-jr,  a.  [Eng.  em^culat(e) ; 
-ory.]    Tending  to  emasculate  ;  emasculatii;^;';. 

*  em-ba'fe,  v.t.    [Embase.] 

*em-b&g',   v.t.      [Pref,    em,    and   Eng.    hag 

(q.v.).]     To  encase  in  a  bag. 

"  Mad  t'  emhag  their  limba  and  leap  it  beaatiiolly." 
Tennant :  Amter  Fair  (1812),  c.  iL,'3t.  13. 

*  em-bale,  ""  em-ball,   ''em-bayle,  v.t. 

Fr.  emballer :  em  =  in,  and  hdlle  ±=  a  ball,] 

1.  To  make  up  in  a  pack  or  bale. 

2.  To  bind  up,  to  inclose.    . 

"  Her  streight  legs  most  bravely  were  emhayUL 
In,  gilden  buskins  of  costly  cordwayne." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IL  iii.  27. 

*  em-bal'-iug,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [Embale.] 

A*  <Si  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  .-  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. .-  The  act  of  wrapping  up,  or 
inclosing. 

*  em-ball',  v.t.    [Embale.  ] 

*  em-ball'-ing,  s.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  ball 
(q.v.).]  The  act  or  ceremony  of  carrying  the 
ball,  aa  queen,  at  a  coronation. 

"  In  faith,  for  little  England 
You'd  venture  an  emballing." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIIL,  ii.  3. 

em-balm'  (I  silent),  *em-baulm,  *em- 
baum,  *  im-balm,  v.t.  [Fr.  emhaumer, 
from  em  =  en  =  in,  and  baume  =  balm  ;  O.  Fr. 
emitasmer ;  Sp.  embalsarnar ;  Ital.  imbalsa- 
mare.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  anoint,  preserve,  or  impregnate 
with  aromatic  spices;  to  preserve  from  putre- 
faction by  taking  out  the  intestines  from  a 
body,  and  filling  their  place  with  odoriferous 
and  desiccative  spices  and  di'ugs. 

"  Embalm  me. 
Then  lay  me  forth  :  although  uiiqueen'd,  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me." 

Shakesp. :  Senry  VII f.,  iv,  2. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  fill  with  sweet  scents  ;  to  scent. 

"  Here  eglantine  embalmed  the  air." 

Scott :  Lady  qf  the  Lake,  L  12. 

2.  To  preserve  from  decay  or  forgetfulness  ; 
to  preserve  the  memory  of. 

"  Muse  I  at  that  name  thy  sacred  sorrows  shed ; 
Those  tears  eternal  that  embalm  the  dead." 

Pope:  Epistle  iii.  it,  is. 


boil,  b6^;  p^t,  jtf^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  a§;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph^  t 
^cian.  -tian  =  sh3.n.   -tion.  -sion  =  shiiu;  tion,  sion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious=  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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em-lialni'-er  (i  silent),  s.  [Eng.  embalm;  -er.] 

One  who  practises  the  art  of  embalming  and 

preserving  bodies  ;  one  skilled  in  embalming. 

"The  Romans  were  not  so  good  embahnera  as  the 

Egyptiana"— 5aco» ;  Jf^atural  Hiatory. 

em-balm'-ing  {I  silent),  *  cm-baulm-ing, 

^em-liauin-mg, pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Embalm.] 
A.  &  B.  ^5  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  art  of  preserving  the 
dead  bodies  of  men  or  animals.  The  earliest 
examples  are  found  in  Egypt,  where  it  was 
practised  over  3,000  years  ago.  The  invention 
was  ascribed  by  them  to  Anubis,  the  son  of 
Osiris,  who  was  said  to  have  performed  the 
office  for  his  father.  The  practice  prevailed, 
though  not  so  extensively,  among  the  nations 
of  Asia,  and  was  at  a  later  period  in  use  to 
some  extent  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Drying  the  bodies  in  sand  was  the  method 
chiefly  practised  among  the  poorer  classes. 
Embalming  was  also  performed  by  salting  in 
natron,  and  then  drying ;  boiling  in  resins  and 
bitumen ;  and  by  removing  the  brain  and 
viscera,  washing,  and  applying  fine  resins, 
myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  aromatic  substances. 
In  some  cases  oil  of  cetlar  was  injected  into 
the  cavity  of  the  body,  which  was  then 
Steeped  in  a  solution  of  natron  for  seventy 
days,  when  the  viscera  came  away,  leaving 
little  but  skin  and  bone  remaining.  Among 
the  upper  classes,  the  bodies,  after  being  pre- 
pared, were  swathed  iu  linen  bandages  satu- 
rated with  gum,  the  total  length  of  which 
amounted  in  some  instances  to  more  than 
1,000  yards.  Within  and  about  the  bodies  of 
different  mumniie-s  have  been  found  sulphate 
of  soda,  saltpetre,  common  salt,  soda,  oil  of 
cedar,  turpentine,  asphalte,  myrrh,  cinnamon, 
and  other  substances.  In  very  recent  times, 
with  the  increase  of  chemical  knowledge, 
considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
the  subject,  and  various  processes  and  com- 
pounds have  been  devised.    (KnigM.) 

"To  Tise  more  cost  in  the  embalming  of  the  dead."— 
Whitgift :  Defence,  p.  727. 

*  em-balm'-ment  (I  silent),  *em-bal- 
ment,  £.  [Eng.  embal(iri);  -raent]  The  act, 
art,  or  process  of  embalming. 

"  To  carry  the  corpse  to  Kussell's  .  .  .  leave  it  there 
till  he  sent  orders  for  the  embaltnent." — JUaione :  Life 
of  Dryden  ;  The  Funeral. 

em-bd^k',  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  ha)ik 
(q.v.).]  To  inclose  with  a  bank  or  mound  ; 
to  cast  up  a  bank  or  mound  round  ;  to  sur- 
round or  defend  with  a  bank,  mound,  or 
dike  ;  to  bank  up. 

em-bank'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Embank.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  inclosing  with  a 

bank  or  mound  ;  embankment. 

em-bSjak'-ment,  &.     [Eng.  embank;  •me,ni.'\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  surrounding,  inclosing  or 
protecting  with  a  bank,  mound,  or  dike. 

2.  A  structure  raised  to  prevent  water  from 
overflowing  a  level  tract  of  country,  or  to 
support  a  roadway.  A  raised  mound  or  bank 
of  earth  to  form  a  barrier  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea  [Dike]  ;  against  the  overflow 
of  a  river  [Levee];  or  to  carry  a  railroad, 
canal,  or  road  across  a  tract  of  low  ground  or 
across  a  raviue  or  gully.  [Filling.]  The 
oldest  embankment  in  England  is  Roman — 
that  of  Romney  Marsh. 


years,  voluntarily  expended  by  tbia  ruined  people,  in 
■viaducts,  tunnels,  einbaiikments,  bridges,  stations, 
engines."— -Vacaititti/ ;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

II.  Civil  Eng. :  Technically,  in  civil  engineer- 
ing, the  earth  removed  to  produce  a  level  is 
excavation,  and  that  which  requires  to  be 
heaped  up  for  the  same  purpose  is  embank- 
ment. 

"*  em-bar',  v.t.      [Pref.  e?n.=  in,  and  Eng.  "bar 
(q.Y.).] 

1.  To  shut,  close,  or  fasten  with  a  bar  or  bolt. 

2.  To  shut  up,  or  confine  as  with  bars  and 
bolts. 

"  Fast  embar'd  in  mighty  brazen  wall, 
He  has  them  now  four  years  besieged  to  make  them 
thrall."  Spenser :  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  44. 

3.  To  hinder,  to  prohibit,  to  prevent,  to 
forbid. 

"  This  commerce  'twixt  heaven  and  earth  were  not 
i:mbarred,  and  all  his  traffic  quite  forgot." 

Donne:  Anatomy  of  the  World. 


^  em-bar-ca'-tion,    em-bar-ka'-tion,  s. 

[Eng.  embark  ;  -ation.] 

1.  The  act  of  causing  to  go  or  pass  on  hoard 
ship ;  a  putting  on  board  a  ship,  boat,  or 
vessel. 

"  The  French  gentlemen  were  very  aolicitous  for  the 
etnhiircadon  of  the  army  and  for  the  departure  of  the 
fleet." — Clarendon. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  embarking  or  going  on  board 
a  ship,  boat,  or  vessel. 

"Their  father's  fears  the  embarkation  press 
For  Ephesus  that  night." 

Glover :  Athenaid,  bk.  ix. 

**  3.  That  which  is  embarked  or  put  on  board 
ship ;  a  cargo. 

"Another  embarcation  of  Jesuits  was  sent  from 
Lisbon  to  Civita  Vecchia," — Smollett.    ( Webster.) 


^em-bargue,  v.t.     [Em- 


*  em-barge  (1), 

BARGO,    v.] 

■*em-bar'ge  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [Embark.] 

em-bar-go,  s.      [Sp.  from  em  =  in,  on,  and 

barra  =  a  bar  :  embargar^  to  lay  an  embargo 
on.] 

I.  Lit.  &  Comm. :  A  prohibition  or  restraint 
imposed  by  public  authority  upon  the  depar- 
ture of  merchant  or  other  vessels  from  ports 
under  its  jurisdiction.  An  embargo  may  be 
either  civil  or  international.  A  civil  embargo 
is  the  seizure  of  vessels  or  cargoes  under  the 
authority  of  municipal  law  ;  an  international 
embargo  is  a  public  act,  and  may  be  of  hostile 
intention. 

"  Embargoes  on  merchandize  was  .luother  engine  of 
royal  ijower."- //itmc  ;  Hist.  Eng.,  vol.  v.,  api).  3. 

t2.  Fig,:  A  prohibition,  a  hindrance,  a  re- 
straint, a  bar,  as,  To  lay  an  embargo  on  free 
speech. 

em-bar'-go,  *  em-barge,   *em-bargae, 

v.t.     [Embargo,  s.] 

I I,  To  lay  an  embargo  upon ;  to  prevent, 
hinder,  or  forbid  from  leaving  or  entering  a 
port. 

1 2.  To  stop,  hinder,  or  pre-^ent  from  being 
carried  on  by  an  embargo  :  as,  To  embargo 
commerce. 

1 3.  To  arrest  under  public  authority. 

"  Our  merchants  and  their  goods  were  embarged  or 
arrested." — Hackluyt :  Voyages,  iii.  555. 

i.  To  seize  for  public  use. 

"  The  use  here  to  embarge  all  the  mules  and  means 
of  carriage  in  tliis  town." — Cabbala:  Sir  W.  Alston  to 
Sue.  Conway. 

5.  To  prohibit,  to  stop,  to  forbid,  to  restrain, 
to  bar. 

em-bar'-go-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s  [Em- 
bargo,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  placing  an  embargo 
upon. 

*  em-barg'ue-ment,  s.    [Embarquement.] 

em-bark;  ^em-barqne.  "^im-bark,  v.t. 
&  i.  [Fr.  embarquer:  em  =  in,  and  barque  ■■= 
a  bark;  Sp.  &  Port,  embarcar;  Ital.  im- 
barcare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  to  go  on  board  ship ;  to 
put  on  board. 

"  He  fraighted  his  ships  and  embarked  his  host." 
Goldyng :  Justine,  fo.  62. 

2.  Fig. :  To  engage  or  invest  in  any  busi- 
ness affair  or  scheme. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  go  on  board  ship. 

"The  rising  mom  will  view  the  chiefs  embark." 
Byron :  Corsair,  ii.  2. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  engage  in  auy  business,  aff'air, 
or  scheme. 

"  He  saw  that  he  would  be  Blow  to  embark  in  such 
an  undertjikiug."— J/rtcautoy  .■  Bisi.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

em-bar-ka'-tlon,  s.    [Embarcation.] 

em-bark'-ing,  *  em-bar-quing,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.     [Embark.] 

A,  &  B,  ^s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  subst.  :  The  act  of  putting  or  going 
on  board  ship  ;  embarkation. 

*  em-bark'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  emharh;  ■ment.'\ 
The  act  of  embarking  ;  einlrarkation. 

*  em-bar'-ment,  *  im-bar-ment,  *.  [Eng. 

erahar  ;  -ment.']    A  bar  or  ojjposition. 

"  Only  her  povertie  was  the  maine  imbarment  of  her 
marriage."— rraiis.  of  Bocace,  p.  110. 


"^  em-barque -ment  (que  as  k),  s.  [Pro- 
bably connected  with  Embargo,  v.  (q.v.JJ  A 
hindrance,  a  restraint. 

"  The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacri£oe^ 
Embarquemtnits  ail  ot  fury."  _  _ 

Shakesp.  :  Coriolanus,  i.  x. 

em  -  bar*  -  rass,  *  em  -  bar  -  ras,  s.    [Jr. 
emharras.] 
*  1.  Embarrassment,  perplexity. 
"From  whence  arose  the  embarrai  of  David  and' 
Jeremiah."  —  Warburton :    iJlvine    Legation,    Lk,    v. 
sec.  v, 

2.  A  place  where  the  navigation  of  a  river 
or  a  creek  is  rendered  difficult  by  accumula- 
tions of  drift-wood,  trees,  &c.     {American^ 

em-b^r'-raSS,    v.t.     [Fr.  emharrasser :  em  ^= 
in,  and  barre  =  a  bar ;  Sp.  cmbarazar  ;  Port. 
embaraqer.  ] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  perplex,  to  confuse,  to  abash,  to  dis- 
concert, to  distress. 

"  £a£il,  somewhat  embarrassed. 
Broke  the  silence,"     Longfellow  :  Evangeline,  ii.  3_ 

2.  To  entangle  or  confuse  matters  ;  to  cause 
dilhculties  and  perplexities  in  ;  to  involve. 

3.  To  hinder,  to  impede,  to  obstruct. 

IL  Comm. :  To  encumber  with  debt  or  diffi- 
culties ;  to  involve  in  jiecuniary  difficulties. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  em- 
bai'rass,  to  entangle,  and  to  p)erplex:  ^^Em- 
barrass respects  the  manners  or  circum- 
stances ;  perplex  the  views  and  conduct ; 
entangle  is  said  of  particular  circumstances. 
Embarrassments  depend  altogether  on  our- 
selves ;  the  want  of  prudence  and  presence  of 
mind  are  the  common  causes ;  perplexities^ 
depend  on  extraneous  circumstances  as  well 
as  ourselves  ;  extensive  dealings  with  others; 
are  mostly  attended  with  perj)lexitLes:  entan- 
glements arise  mostly  from  the  evil  designs  *r 
others.  That  embarrasses  which  interrupts  the- 
even  couise  or  progress  of  one's  actions  :  that, 
pciylexes  which  interferes  with  one's  decisions :. 
that  entangles  which  binds  a  person  in  his. 
actions.  Pecuniary  difficulties  embarrass,  or 
contending  feelings  produce  embarrassvient  ,- 
contrary  counsels  or  interests  perplex :  law- 
suits entangle.  Steadiness  of  mind  prevents: 
evibarrassment  in  the  outward  character. 
Firmness  of  character  is  requisite  in  the  midsti 
of  perplexities :  caution  must  be  employed  to- 
guard  Against  entanglements."  (Crcdib:  Eng.. 
Synon.) 

em-b«ir'-rassed,  pa.  par.  or  u.  [Embar- 
rass, v.] 

A.  Aspo.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Perplexed,  disconcerted', 
confused,  abashed. 

2.  Comm. :  Involved  in  difficulties. 

"So  far  from  beiug  in  any  w.^y  embarrassed,  h-^ 
buGinesti  is  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition." — Dailig 
Telegraph,  May  17,  18S3. 

em-bar'-rass-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  «.  [Em- 
barrass, v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B>  As  adj. :  Causing  embarrassment  or 
awkwardness  ;  perplexing,  disconcerting. 

"  The  dispute  between  the  rebels  and  the  govern- 
ment was  complicated  with  another  dispute  still  more^ 
einbarrassing.  — Macaulay :  Jlist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii, 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Ejibabrassmest- 
(q.v.). 

em-bSr'-rass-ing-Iy,  adv.  [Eng.  embar- 
rassing;  -lij.]  In  an  enibairassing,  perplexing^ 
or  confusing  manner  or  degree. 

em-b^-rass-m.ent,   s.     [Eng.    embarrass;' 
-ment.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Confusion,  or  perplexity  of  mind. 

"My  real,  unaffected  e^nbarrassnient  prevents  me 
from  expressing  luy  gratitude  to  you  as  I  ought." — 
JJurkc  :  Speech  to  Electors  of  Jiristol . 

2.  Confusion,  entanglement ;  intricacy  ol 
affairs. 

"Who  has  extricated  himself  from  the  embarrnss- 
ments  he  lay  under." — Lewis:  Thebaid  of  Statius,  bk.  i. 

B.  Com,m.  :  A  state  of  being  in  debt ;  pecu- 
niary difficulties  ;  debt. 

^  For  the  difference  between  enibarrass- 
ments  and  difficulties,  see  Difficulty. t 

*  em-bSr'-ren,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
barren  (q.v.).]  To  cause  to  be  basren  ;  to 
render  barren. 

"  In  conjoyned  quantities  they  embarren  mH  the; 
fields  about  it."— Feltham:  Jiesolves,  pt.  ii.,  rea_9.. 


fate,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5^ 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Sshrian.     »,  ce  =  e ;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  Uw. 
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*  ^m-barr'-ing,  jw,  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Emear.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  'pi\  par.  6:  particlp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  subst. :  The  act  of  shutting  up  or  in- 
closing ;  hindrance. 

*  gm-ba'se,  *  em-bace,  *  im-base.  v.t. 
[Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  base,  a.  (q.v.)] 

1.  To  lower,  to  cast  down. 

"To  the  ground  hereie-lidB  low  embatetTu'' 

Spenser :  Sonnet  13. 

2.  To  vitiate,  to  lower,  to  deprave,  to  im- 
pair, to  deteriorate. 

"  GraiuB  are  nnnual,  bo  that  the  virtue  of  the  seed  iB 
not  worn  out ;  whereas  in  a,  tree  it  is  embused  by  the 
ground." — Bacon ,-  Natural  History, 

3.  To  humiliate,  to  humble. 

"  To  whom  the  Prince,  him  fp-yning  to  emhase." 
Spenter :  F.q.  VI.  vi.  20. 

4.  To  degrade,  to  vilify. 

"To  please  the  best,  and  th'  evlll  to  embase." 

Spenter :  F.  Q..  VI.  i.  S. 

5.  To  debase,  to  dishonour. 

"  Sith  all  thy  worthie  prayses  being  blent 
Their  ofapring  hath  embatte,  and  later  glory  shent." 
Speruer  :  F.  <i..  III.  ix.  83. 

*  em-ba'se-ment  (1),    s.      [Eng.   em&cwe; 

-ment.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  lowering,  deterio- 
rating, humbling,  or  debasing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  debased  or  lowered  in 
value ;  debasement. 

"Que6D  Elizabeth  did  by  little  and  little  rectify 
this  detestable  embateinerU  ol  coin." — Hale :  Ilitt.  Fl. 
Cr.,  ch.  xvli. 

em-ba'se-ment  (2),  s.    [Embasis.} 

Med. :  A  tub  for  holding  warm  water  for 
bathing ;  an  embasis. 

*  em- bSiS'- it-ate,  «.  [Eng.  embassy;  -ate.] 
An  embassy. 

"He  toolce  it  highly  that  his  entbadate  was  de- 
luded."—,Sir  T.  More :  iVoricB,  p.  60. 

*  em-bas'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Bmbase.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  £  particlp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siLbst. :  The  same  as  Embasement 
(q.v.). 

"  Which  moat  manifestly  is  the  embusing  of  the  con- 
sulehip."— JV^orrt.-  Plutarch,  p.  191. 

em'-ba-SZS,  s.  [Gr.,  from  ei/  (eii)  =  in,  and 
fiaCvoi'  (baino)  =  to  go.]  A  bathing-tub  or 
tilled  with  warm  water. 

^  em-bas-sade',  s.    [O.  Fr.] 

1.  An  embassy. 

"Shew  thine  embasaade  and  commaundemeut.'' — 
Fisher  :  Seocn  Psalmes,  Ps.  cxIiiL,  pt.  Ji. 

2.  An  embassador. 

"  But  when  her  words  embaasadfi  forth  she  sends. 

Lord,  how  sweet  niusick  that  uuto  tUem  lends  " 

SpBTuer :  Hymn  in  Honour  of  Beauty. 

*  em-bSfi'-sa-ddr,  *  em-bas-sa-dour,  «. 

[Ambassador.]    An  ambassador. 

"That  respect  that  is  due  to  the  embaasadort  of 
kings." — South:  Sertnons,  vol,  ii.,  ser.  a 

em-bS'S-sa-dor'-i-al,  a.    [Ambassadokial.] 

em-b^s -sa-dress,  s.  [Ambassadress.]  An 
ambassadress. 

"  With  fear  the  modest  matron  lifts  her  eyes. 
And  to  the  bright  embatisadress  replies.' 

Garth:  Ooid;  Afetamurphoaesxiv. 

*  £m-b^'-sa-drjr,  *  em-bas-sa-drye,  *. 

[Mid.  Eng.  einbassocte ;  -ry.]    An  embassy. 
"Coming  from  his  emiasgadry   out  of    Italy." — 
Leland  :  Itinerary,  iij.  86. 

^  em'-bas-sage,  ^i.    [Embassy.] 

1.  An  embassy. 

"Orring  audience  to  the  embasBogea  of  the  Gaules." 
— i*.  HoUand:  Livy,  p.  420. 

2.  A  message. 

' '  Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  roe  ?  " 

Shakesp. :  Hichard  II.,  iii.  4. 

em-bas-8^,  s.  [A  moditlcation  of  Low  Lat. 
ambascia  =  a  message.]    [Ambassador.] 

1.  The  duties  of  an  ambassador. 

2.  The  message  entrusted  to,  and  to  be  de- 
livered by  an  ambassador. 

"  Here,  Persian,  tell  thy  embassy.' 

Glover :  Leonidas,  bk.  x 

3.  A  solemn  or  important  message. 

4.  A  message  of  any  kind. 

"Sent  upon  embassies  of  fear." 
Wordsworth :  White  Doe  of  Itylstone,  iv. 

5.  The  person  or  persons  sent  as  ambassa- 
dors ;  those  entrusted  with  a  public  message 
to  another  state. 


"The  French  embassy  made  as  magnificent  an  ap- 
pearauce  in  England  as  the  Eiuflish  embassy  had  made 
m  Fiance."— JftictiuZai/ .-  Hiit.  Eng,,  ch.  xxiii. 

6.  The  official  residence  of  an  ambassador. 

*  em-b^'-tar-dize,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
bustaTdize.l  "To  render  or  declare  illegitimate ; 
to  bastardize. 

*  fim-ba-ter'-i-on,  s.    [Gr.] 

Greek  Antlq. :  A  war-ciy  of  the  Spai-tans, 
when  entering  into  battle.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  flutes. 

*em-ba'the,,v.f.  pPref.  em,  and  Eng.  bath^ 
(q.v.).]  "To  bathe 

"  That  with  immortal  wine 
Should  be  embatJted." 

Marlowe  &  Cliapman :  Hero  ±  Leander. 

''em-bat-tail,  em-bat-teil,  v.t.  [Em- 
battle (2).] 

*em-bat'-Ue  (1),  *  em-bat -taU,  *  em- 
bat -tell,  v.t.  ii  i.  [Pi-ef.  em,  and  Eng. 
battle  (q.v.).'] 

A,  Trans. :  To  range  or  draw  up  in  order 
or  array  of  battle. 

"  Instant,  without  disturb,  they  took  alarm, 
Aud  onward  moved  embattled." 

Milt&n  :  P.  L.,  vi.  550,  551. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  ranged  or  drawn  up 
in  order  or  array  of  battle. 

"  They  say  we  shall  embattle 
By  the  second  hour  of  the  mom." 

Shaketp.  :  A  utony  &  Cleopatra,  iv,  9. 

*em-bS,t'-tle(2),  *  em-bat-ail,  ""em-bat- 
eil,  "^  em-bat-tel-en,  "^  en-bat-tel-en, 

v.t.  [Pref.  em;  O.  Fr.  bastitler ;  Low  Lat. 
imbattalo.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  battlements. 

"As  he  approached,  he  found  that  this  tower  rose 
from  an  e»ibattled  pile." — Macatilay :  Hist.  E/iy., 
ch.  viii. 

2.  To  arm  ;  to  prepare  for  tight ;  to  put 
into  a  state  of  defence. 

"  Embattled  princes  wait  the  chief." 

Prior :  Ode  to  the  King  (1696). 

em-b&t'-tled  (tied  as  teld)  (1),  pa.  par.  or 
a.     [Embattle  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjectliie : 

1.  Drawn  up  or  ranged  in  order  or  array  of 
battle. 

"  On  their  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return." 

Milton:  P,  L..  xiL  213. 

2.  Covered  with  troops  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle. 

"  Ye  who  through  the  embattled  field 
Seek  bright  renown."    Aketuide :  Inscriptions,  iv. 

em-b&t'-tled  (tied  as  t^ld)  (2),  pa.  par.  or 
a,     [Embattle  (2),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par:  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Furnished  with  battlements. 

2.  Her.  :  Indented  like  a  battlement. 

embattled-moulding,  s. 

Arch. .  A  moulding  indented  like  a  battle- 
ment. 

em-b^t'-tle-ment,  *  em-bat-alle-ment, 

* em-bat-tail-ment,  s.  [Eng.  embattle; 
-ment.]  An  indented  parapet;  a  battlement 
(q.v.). 

em-bS-t'-tling  (1),  pr.  par.,  u..,  &  s.  [Em- 
battle (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  j4s  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^ihst. :  The  act  of  drawing  uj)  in 
order  of  battle. 

^  em-bS.t'-tling  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.  [Em- 
battle (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particlp.  adj. .  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^ibst. :  The  act  of  furnisliing  with 
battlements. 

*  em-ba'y  (1),  v.  t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Fr.  baigner  = 
to  bathe.] 

1.  To  bathe,  to  wet,  to  steep. 

"  Sad  Repentance  used  to  embay 
His  blamefull  body  in  salt  water  sore." 

Spemer:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.27. 

2.  To  steep,  to  pervade,  so  as  to  soothe  or 
lull. 

"  Whiles  every  eence  the  humour  sweet  embayd." 
Spenser:  F.q.,  I.  iiL,  IS. 

3.  To  bask. 

"  In  the  warm  sunne  he  doth  himself  embay." 

Spenser  :  Muiopotmos,  200. 


*  em-ba'y  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  oay 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  inclose  in  a  bay;  to  landlock;  to  shut 
in  between  promontories. 

"  If  that  the  Turkish  fleet 
Be  not  jnsheltered  and  embayed,  they're  drowned." 
Shakesp.  :  Othello,  ii.  L 

2.  To  inclose  in  any  way,  to  shut  in. 

"  Those  southern  tracts  of  Ciimbria,  '  deep  embayed^ 
By  Ki-een  hills  fenced,  by  ocean's  murmur  lulled.' 
WordsworVt :  To  Dyer. 

*  em-bayed',  *em-bayd',  pa.  par.  or  a. 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Forming  a  bay  or  recess  ;  as^ 
an  embayed  window. 

em-ba'y-ing,  pr.par.,u.,  &  s.    [Embay  (2),  v.l 
A,  &  B,  .48  pr.  par.  £  particlp.  adj. :  (Se& 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  shutting  in  or  inclosing 
in  a  bay,  or  between  promontories,  &c. 

em-bayld,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Emeale.]  Bound 
up.    {Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  27.) 

*  em-ba'y- ment,  s.  [Eng.  enibay  (2),  v.; 
-ment.]  A  portion  of  sea  closed  or  shut  iu 
between  capes  or  promontories. 

"The  embayment  which  is  terminated  by  the  land, 
of  North  Bei-wick."— .Sir  W,  Scott.    ( Webster.) 

em-bed',  im-bed',  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng- 
bed  (q.v.).]  To  lay  as  in  a  bed;  to  set  ia 
suiTOunding  matter. 

"  Sometimes  err^edded  in  one  another,  sometimes, 
perforating  one  another,"— /*af<;|/ ;  Natural  Theology, 
ch.  ix. 

*em-bed'-ment,  *im-bed'-ment,s.  [Eng. 
embed ;  -'nient.]  The  act  of  embedding ;  th& 
state  of  being  embedded. 

em-bel'-i-a,  s.  ■  [The  Ceylonese  name  of  one: 
of  the  species.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  oS 
the  tribe  Einbeliese.  About  twenty  species; 
are  known.  Embelia  Ribes  is  a  large  scandent 
shrub,  having  a  stem  with  scabrous  spots  and. 
rough,  tuberous  knots.  The  flowers  are  very- 
numerous,  minute,  and  of  a  greenish-yellow- 
The  berries  are  slightly  pungent;  those  of 
E.  robusta  are  cathartic. 

em-ber-i-6-89,  s,pl,    [Mod.  Lat.  and  Ceylon- 
ese, embelia,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Myrsinacea;. 

^em-bel-ise,  v.t.    [Embellish.] 

em-bel'-lish,  *  em-bel-ise,  *  em-bel-is- 

sen,  ""  im-bel-lish.  v,t,  [o.  Fr.  eiiibelis- 
sant,  pr.  par.  of  embellir;  bel  =  Lat.  helliis  — 
fair.  A  contemporary  of  Spenser's,  who  wrote 
a  glossary  to  the  poet's  ShepJieards  Calender,, 
includes  embellish  in  his  list  of  old  words,  but 
since  then  it  has  completely  revived.  (Trench: 
English  Past  and  Present,  p.  55.)]  To  beau- 
tify, to  adorn,  to  decorate,  to  set  off,  to  give  a 
brilliant  or  neat  appearance  to.    (Lit.  £-Fig.) 

"  Farewell !— be  it  ours  to  embellish  thy  pillow  ' 

With  everything  beauteous." 

Moore:  Fire  Worshippers. 

em-bel'-Ush-er,  s.  [Eng.  embellish;  -er.) 
One  who  or  that  which  embellishes,  beautifies^ 
adorns,  or  decorates. 

"  These  therefore  have  only  certain  heads,  whioli 
they  are  so  eloq.ueut  upon  as  they  can  and  may  ba 
called  e7n6eMwhers."—,S)L<ec(a.£or,  No.  121. 


em-bel'-lish-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s. 

BELLISH.] 


[Em- 


A,k'R.  As  pr,  par.  £  particlp.  adj. :   (See  , 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sxibat. :  The  act  or  process  of  beautify- 
ing or  adorning ;  embellishment. 

em'-bel'-lish-mg-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  embellish- 
ing ;  -ly,]  In  a  manner  to  embellish  or  beau- 
tify ;  so  as  to  embellish. 

em-bel'-lisb-ment,  s.  [Eng.  ernbellisk; 
-ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  embellishing,  beautifying,  ox 
adorning. 

2.  The  state  of  being  embellished,  beautified, 
or  adorned. 

3.  That  which    embeUishes,  beautifies,   or 
•  adorns ;  anything  which  adds  beauty,  elegance, 

or  grace ;  an  ornament,  a  grace,  an  adornment 
an  enrichment. 

"  VFe  therefore  pleased  extol  thy  song. 
Though  various  yet  complete, 
Bich  in  embellishment,  as  strong 
And  learned  as  'tia  sweet." 

Cowper :  To  Dr.  Dartoin. 


b^.  b6^;  pout,  JaS^l;  cat.  9011,  chorus.  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  yenophon,  e^lst.     ph  =  f. 
-Gian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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ember— emblemata 


em'Tber  (1).  *  em-bre,  *  em-er,  *  em-mer, 

*  am-mer,  s.  [A.S.  cmnynan;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  eimyria ;  Dan .  emmer ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
eimwrgfti.]  The  smouldering  remnimts  of  a  fir.e  ; 
live  ashes,  or  cinders  ;  a  live  coal,  piece  of 
wood,  &c.  (Seldom  used  except  in  the  plural.) 
"  The  heaveuly  fire  thu^  liiy  concealed 
Beneath  the  aleepiiig  oncers." 

2'hoinson  ■'  Ciist/e  of  Indolence,  i,  59. 

em'-ber  (2),  *yiii-ber,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  ymhi-en, 
■ymbrine,  yvibryne  =  a  round  course,  a  revolu- 
tion, a  circuit,   an    anniversary,   from   ymb, 

ymhe,  enib,  emhe  =  about,  around,  and  rym, 
rine  =  a  running,  a  course,  a  race,  a  coui'se  of 
years,  life;  rinnan  =  to  run.  From  this  deri- 
vation it  is  patent  that  the  belief  that  ember- 
days  were  so  called  from  penitents  sitting  in 
embers  or  ashes  at  those  seasons  was  entirely 
erroneous.]    (For  def.  see  etym.) 

ember-days,  s.  pi. 

Eccles.  Calendar  :  Certain  days  set  apart  for 
prayer  and  fasting,  one  special  theme  of  sup- 
plication being  that  the  blessing  of  God  may 
descend  on  the  crops,  and  consequently  that 
.there  may  be  plenty  in  the  land.  Stated 
^ys  of  this  character  began  to  be  observed  in 
the  third  century,  an  injunction  to  that  effect 
having  been  given  by  Pope  Calixtus,  but  at 
fir^t  there  wa$  no  unity  over  the  Christian 
world  as  to  the  precise  days.  In  a.d.  1095  the 
Council  ofPlacentia  diffused  them  overthe  year, 
and  enacted  that  in  all  churches  the  spring 
ember-days  should  be  the  Wednesday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent ; 
those  of  summer  the  same  days  of  the  week 
after  Whit-Sunday ;  those  of  autumn  the  same 
days  of  the  week  after  the  feast  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  Sept.  14  ;  and  those  of  winter  the  cor- 
responding week  days  after  the  feast  of  St. 
Lucia,  Dec.  13.  In  the  Church  of  England 
the  ember-days  are  so  far  recognized  that  the 
Sundays  after  them  are  deemed  the  most  ap- 
propriate ones  for  the  ordination  of  clergy- 
men. 

ember-eves,  s.  pi 

EccUs.  Calendar :  The  evenings  inxmediately 
preceding  the  several  ember-days. 
"  It.hath  beeu  sung  at  festivals. 
On  ember-eveg  and  holy  ales." 

iihakesp. :  Pericles,  i.  (Chorus). 

ember-fast,  s. 

Eccles. :  One  of  the  periods  at  which  ember- 
days  occur. 

ember-tide,  &. 

Eccles. ;  The  season  at  which  ember-days 
occur. 

ember-weeks,  s.  pi. 

Eccles.  Calendar :  The  several  weeks  in 
which  the  ember-days  occur. 

ember-goose,  imber-goose.lmmer- 
goose.  s. 

Ornith.  :  Colymbus  glacialis,  a  diver,  more 
commonly  called  the  Great  Northern  Diver  or 
■  Loon. 

"  The  imber-goose  unskilled  to  fly, 
Must  be  content  to  glide  along 
Where  seal  and  sea-dog  list  his  song." 

Scott :  Pirate,  ch.  xxi 

*  em.'-ber-ing§,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  ember,  a.  ;  -ing.l 
The  ember-days. 

Sm-ber-iz'-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  emberiza ;  Fr. 
emberize,  prob.  from  Ger.  emmeriz,  emberitz, 
embritz ;  these  again  from  anvmer,  which  oc- 
curs in  the  English  term  Yellow  ammer,  cor- 
rupted into  Yellow  hammer.    {Littre,  &c.)] 

Ornith. :  A  "enus  of  Passerine  Birds,  the 
typical  one  of  the  sub-family  Emberizina, 
sometimes  made  the  family  Emberiziclaa.  Five 
species  occur  in  Britain,  Emberiza  miliaria, 
the  Common  Bunting,  E.  schosyiiclus,  the 
Black-headed  Bunting,  E.  citriiulla,  the  Yel- 
low Bunting  or  Yellow  Ammer,  E.  cirlus,  the 
Cirl  Bunting,  and  E.  hortulana,  the  Ortolan 
Bunting. 

em-ber-iz'-i-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  emberiz(a) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(e.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  conirostral  Insessores. 
The  bill  is  conical,  with  a  nearly  straight  cul- 
men,  the  under  mandible  tlie  thicker  of  the 
two,  the  upper  with  an  internal  knob,  the  tij) 
with  an  obsolete  notch,  both  mandibles  in- 
flexed  at  the  margin.  Hinder  and  inner  toe 
equal  in  length,  as  are  the  tarsus  and  middle 
toe.  Claws  slender,  curved.  Two  genera— 
Emberiza  and  Plectrophanes— are  represented 
in  Britain. 


em.-ber-iz-i'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  emberiz(a), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inoi.] 

Or?ii(/t.;Asub-family  of  Fringillidse  (Finches). 
Type  Emberiza  (q.v.).     [Emberizid^.] 

*  em-bet'-ter,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
better  (q.v.).J     To  make  better. 

"  Cruelty  doth  not  embeiter  men." 

Daniel:  Choraii in  Philotas. 

em-bez'-zle, ""  em-bez-ell,  *  em-bes-Ue, 
'  em-bes-yll,  *^^  im-bec-ill,  *  im-bes-tl, 

v.t.     [O.  Fr.  imheciiU  =  weak,  feeble.]    [Imbe- 
cile.] 

^  1.  To  weaken  ;   to  diminish  the  force  or 
strength  uf. 
"And  80  imbecill  all  theyr  strength  that  they  are 
Uiiught  to  me."        J}rj.nt:  Horace,  bk.  I.,  aat.  vi. 

*  2.  To  squander  away,  to  waste,  to  dissi- 
pate. 

"Mr.  Hackluct  died,  leaving  a.  fair  estate  to  an  un- 
thrift  son  who  embezzled  it,  —Puller:  iVorthiea  of 
JSngland;  Herefordshire. 

*3.  To  withdraw,  to- keep  back. 
"  The  collection  of  these  various  readings  [is]  a  testi- 
-mony  even  of  the  faithfulness  of  these  later  ages  of 
the  Church,  and  of  the  high  reverence  they  had  to 
these  records,  m  that  they  would  nut  so  much  &a 
embezell  the  various  readings  of  them,  l)ut  keep  them 
still  on  foot  for  the  prudent  to  judge  of." — H.  More  : 
On  Godliness,  bk.  vii.,  ch,  ii. 

4.  To  appropriate  fraudulently  to  one's  own 
use  ;  to  apply  to  one's  private  use  by  a  breach 
of  trust. 

"  £mbesslinff  and  averting  to  his  proper  use  certaine 
treasures  gotten  from  King  Antiocnus." — P.  Holland  : 
Mvy,  1).  1,016. 

em-bez'-zle-ment,  s.  [Eng.  embezzle;  -Tnent,] 

I.  The  "act  of  embezding  or  appropriating 
fraudulently  to  one's  use  by  breach  of  trust. 

"To  remove  doubts  which  had  existed  respecting 
embezzlements  by  merchants'  and.  bankers'  clerks."— 
Blnckgtone :  CoTnment.,  hk.  iv.,  ch."  1",  note  3. 

^  2.  That  which  is  embezzled  or  misappro- 
priated. 

em-bez'-zler,  s.  [Eng.  embezzl(e);  -er.]  Ope 
-who  fraudulently  appropriates  money,  &c.,  to 
his  own  use ;  one  who  is  guilty  of  embezzle- 
ment. 

*  em-bil'-16w,  *em-byl-low,  v.i.  [Pref. 
em,  and  Eng.  billow  (q.v.).]  To  swell  or 
heave,  as  a  billow. 

"  And  theaembf/llowedh.igh.dotli  In  his  pride  disdaine 
With  fome   and  roaring  din  all  hugeness  of  the 
mAlne."  Lisle:  Du  Bartaa,  Noe,  i. 

em-bit'-ter,   v.t.      [Pre£    em,   and    English 
bitter  (q.v.).] 
L  Lit. :  To  make  bitter  or  more  bitter. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  render  harder  or  more  distressing  ;  to 
make  grievous. 

"  The  poison,  when  poured  from  the  chalice. 
Will  deeply  embitter  the  bowl." 

Byron:  Trans,  of  the  Romaic  Song. 

2.  To  deprive  of  sweetness  or  pleasantness  ; 
to  render  distasteful. 

"  Either  slowly  destroy  or  very  much  embitter  the 
pleasures  of  life." — Sharp  :  Sermons,  voL  i.,  ser.  2. 

3.  To  make  more  severe,  painful^  or  poign- 
ant ;  to  add  poignancy  or  sharpness  to. 

4.  To  render  more  bitter,  fierce,  or  violent ; 
to  exasperate. 

"Men  the  moat  embittered  against  each  other  hy 
former  contests." — Bancroft. 

em-bif-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  enibitter;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  embitters  or  makes 
bitter. 

"  The  embitterer  of  the  cup  of  Joy." 

Johnson.    lOgilvie.) 

em-bit'-ter-ment,  5.  i'En^.  embitter ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  embittering. 

*em-bla'ze,  v.t.     [Pref,  em,  and  Eng.   blaze 

(q.v.).] 

I.  Lit. :  To  set  in  a  blaze ;  to  kindle. 

"  Sulphur- tipt,  emblaze  an  ale-house  fii-e." 

Pope  :  Dunciad,  i.  235. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  light  up,  to  make  light  or  brilliant. 
"  Her  eyes,  oft  darted  o'er  the  liquid  way. 

With  golden  light  emblaze  tlie  darkling  main." 
Sir  W.  Jones:  Hytrin  to  Lacshmi. 

2.  To  adorn  with  brilliant  or  glittering  em- 
bellishments. 

"  Th'  imperial  vision,  which  full  high  advanc'd 
With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  emblazed." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  538. 

3.  To  emblazon  ;  to  display  conspicuously  ; 
to  glorify. 

"  Thou  Shalt  wear  it  as  a  herald's  coat, 
T'  emblaze  tlie  honour  which  thy  master  got." 
Shakvsp.  .■  3  Henry  VI.,  iv.  10. 


4.  To  celebrate,  to  glorify. 

"  Sing  of  arms 
Triumphant,  and  emblaze  the  martial  acts 
Uf  Biltaiu'B  hero,"  J.  Philips:  Blenheim. 

*  em-blaz'-er,  s.    [Eng.  emUazie);  -er.]    One 
who  or  that  which  brightens  or  makes  bril- 
liant. 
'     >  "  The  eye  of  heaven,  emblazer  of  the  spheres." 

J/icWe  .■  Lusiad,  bk.  10. 

■*  em.-blaz'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Emblaze.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -^s  siibst. :  The  act  of  blazoning,  adorn- 
ing, or  glorifying. 

em,-blaz'-on^  v.t.  &  i._  fl^ref.  em,  and  Eng. 
blazon  (q.v.).] 
A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  blazon ;  to  adorn  with  figures  of 
heraldry  or  armorial  ensigns. 

"The  hers* 
Of  wealthy  guilt  emblazoned  boasts  the  pride 
Of  painted  heraldiy.''       Blacklock:  A  Soliloquy, 
*2,  To  depict,  to  paint,  to  represent. 
"  On  which  when  Cupid  with  his  killing  bowe 
And  ci'uell  shafts  emblazoned  she  beheld." 

Spenser:  F.  q.,  TV.,  x.  55. 

*Z.  To  decorate,  to  ornament,  to  set  off. 

"The  walls  were  .  .  .  emblazoned  with  legends  in 
commemoration  of  the  illustrioxis  pair."— i'rescoK. 
(Ogilvie.) 

*  4,  To  make  brilliant  or  bright. 

*  5.  To  celebrate,  to  glorify. 


*  B.  Lntrans. :  To  become  bright  or  bril- 
liant ;  to  burst  out  in  colours. 

"  Th'  eagladdened  spring,  forgetful  how  to  weep, 
Segan  t'  embiazon  from  her  neavy  bed." 

0,  Fletcher :  Christ's  Triumph. 

em-blaz'-6n-er,  s.     [Eng.  emblazon  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  blazons  ;  a  blazoner,  a  herald. 

2.  One  who  publishes  and  displays  with 
pomp. 

''  But  I  step  attain,  to  this  emblazoner  of  his  title- 
page,  and.  here  I  find  him  pronouncing,  without 
reprieve,  those  animadversions  to  be  a  slanderous  and 
scurrilous  libel." — Milton  :  Apology  for  Smectymmutis. 

em-blaz'-dn-inent,    s.       [Eng.    emi}lazon ; 

-Tnent.] 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  blazoning ;  blazonry. 

2.  That  which  is  blazoned ;  heraldic  repre- 
,  sentations  or  decorations. 

em.-blaz'-on-ry,  s.  '  [Eng.  erriblason :  -ry.] 

1.  The  art  of  emblazoning. 

2.  Heraldic  representations  or  decorations. 

■ '  Who  saw  the  banner  reared  on  high 

In  aJl  its  dread  emblazonry." 

Wordsworth :   White  Doe  of  Rylslone,  iii. 

em'-blem,  s.  [Fr.  embleme  ;  from  Lat.  emblems. 
=  a  10nd  of  ornament ;  Gr.  ^^^ki\^a.  (emblemaj 
■  =  a  thing  put  on  ;  a  kind  of  movable  orna- 
ment :  e^^dAAw  (embalW)  =  to  put  on ;  eft  (em) 
=  on,  and  |3aAAw  (ballo)  =  to  place,  to  put.] 

1.  That  which  is  inlaid  or  put  on  ;  inlaid  or 
mosaic  work  or  decoration  ;  enamel. 

"  Above  the  corner  in  a  curious  fret, 
£mblems,  iropresaas,  hieroglyphics  set." 

Daniel :  Barons'  Wars,  bk.  vi. 

2.  A  symbolical  figure  or  composition, 
which  conceals  a  moral  or  historical  allegoiyi 
an  allusive  picture  or  representation. 

"  Pleased  she  beheld  aloft  portrayed 
On  many  a  splendid  wall, 
Em,blems  of  health  and  heavenly  aid. 

And  George  the  theme  of  all, 
Cowper :  (iw^n's  Visit  to  London,  March,  1789. 

3.  A  symbol,  a  device,  a  type,  a  figure ;  an 
object,  or  figure,  or  representation  of  an  object 
symbolizing  some  other  object,  quality,  or  the 
like.  Thus,  an  ape  symbolized  malice  and 
lust;  an  apple,  the  fall  of  man  and  original 
sin  ;  a  swine,  gluttony ;  a  pelican,  piety  and 
the  Redeemer's  love  for  the  world  ;  a  crown, 
royalty  ;  a  balance,  justice  ;  &c. 

"  Boolcs  of  emiilem.s  were  very  popular  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  which  all  nature  was  ransacked  for 
types  of  virtues  and  vic^^."—Fairholt. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  emblem  and 
figure,  see  Figure. 

*  em'-blem,  v.t.  [Emblem,  s.]  To  represent 
or  symbolize  in  an  occult  or  allusive  manner  ; 
to  picture  by  au  emblem. 

"  The  primitive  sight  of  elements  doth  fitly  emAlenn 
that  of  opinions." — QlanviU:  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

em-ble'-ma-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.,  pi.  of  e/xj3ATjju.o 
(emblema).^     [Emblem,  s.] 

Lit. :  The  figures  with  which  the  ancients 
decorated    golden,    silver,  and  even   copper 


f&te,  f&t,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  m.ariiie ;   gd«  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;   mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sirrian.     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  lEW« 
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vessels,  and  which  could  be  taken  off  at  plea- 
sure. By  the  Romans,  ornaments  of  this 
kind  were  called  Crustse. 

em-blem-^t'-ic,   em-blem-at'-ic-al,    a. 

[Fr.  evibUmatique ;  Ital.  emUematico.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  using,  or  dealing  in  emblems. 
"  Come  on,  eir,  to  our  worthy  friends  explain 

What  does  your  emblenuitic  worship  mean." 

Prior  :  Merry  A?idrew. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  an  emblem ;  comprising 
■  an  emblem,  symbol,  or  type  ;  altusive. 

"  In  one  sniiall  ejnAlematic  landscape  see, 
How  vast  a  distance  'twixt  thy  foe  and  thee." 
Savage :  Tlie  Wanderer,  c,  1. 

em-blein-S.t'-ic-al-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  embUm- 
atical ;  -ly.\  By  way  or  means  of  an  emblem ; 
in  the  manner  of  an  emblem  ;  allusively,  sym- 
bolically. 

"  others  have  spoken  emblematically  and  hierogli- 
phlcally,  as  to  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  pbcenix  was 
the  hieroellphlck  of  the  smi."— Browne :  Vulgar  Er. 
roura,  1.,  ch.  xil. 

*eill-blem-S.t'-i~9ize,  v.^  [Eng.  emblematic; 

-ize.]  To  represent  emblematically  or  by  an 
emblem  ;  to  emblematize. 

"  Which  he  generally  endeavoured  to  emhlematicize 
by  genii  and  Q\x'pids,"—Walpole :  Anecdotes,  vol.  iv., 
ch.  i. 

*  em-blem'-a-tist,  s.  [Lat.  emblema,  gen. 
emblematis ;  ling.  sufF. -isi.]  A  writer  or  in- 
ventor of  emblems. 

"  Thns  began  the  descriptions  of  griphlna,  basiliaks, 

Ebceulx,  ana  many  more ;  which  emblematistx  and 
eraldsbave  entertained  with  Blgniflcations  answering 
their  institutions."— firowne  .•  Vulgar  Errours,  bk,  v., 
ch.  20, 

*  em-blem -ar-tize,  v.t  [Lat.  embleina,  gen. 
emblemat(is) ;'  Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  represent 
by  an  emblem  ;  to  symbolize. 

"  This  garden  of  Eden  may  emblematize,  while  Adam 
Ib  discoursed  of  as  innocent  and  obedient  to  Qod,  the 
delights  of  the  Spirit."— J/ore .'  Conjectura  Cabhal., 
p.  239. 

em'-ble-mentt   s.     [O.  Fr.  em&feer,  emblaert 
emblayer,   emblader,   erriblayer,    bleer,    hlayer ; 
Low  Lat.  imblado  =  to  sow  with  corn :  in  = 
in,  and  bladum  =  a  crop.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  crop. 

"The  aides  were  fiinged  or  Jagged  with  darkness, 
cumbrous  tree  or  ninncled  ivy  jutting  forth  block 
elbows  ;  but  in  the  middle  lay  and  spread  fair  award 
of  dewy  emblements" — lilackmore :  Cripps  the  Carrier, 
voL  Hi.,  ch.  xvi, 

2.  Law  (PL) :  The  produce  or  fruits  of  land 
sown  or  planted ;  growing  crops,  as  of  grain, 
garden  produce,  &c.,  which  are  annually  pro- 
duced by  the  labour  of  the  cultivator.  Em- 
blements are  subject  to  many  if  not  all  the 
incidents  attending  personal  chattels ;  they 
were  devisable  by  testament  before  the  statute 
of  wills,  and  at  the  death  of  the  owner  vest 
in  his  executor,  and  not  his  heir ;  and  by  the 
statute  11  Geo.  II.,  c.  10,  though  not  by  the 
common  law,  they  may  be  distrained  for  rent 
arrear.  The  produce  of  grass,  trees,  and  the 
like,  is  not  included  in  the  term. 

"  Tenant  for  tenn  of  years  has  incident  to  his  estate, 
unless  by  special  agreement,  the  same  estovers  which 
tenant  for  life  is  entitled  to.  But  with  regard  to  em- 
bl&menia,  there  is  this  difference  :  that  where  the  terra 
depends  upon  a  certainty,  ris  If  the  tenant  holds  front 
midsummer  for  ten  ^ears,  and  in  the  last  year  he  sows 
a  crop  of  corn,  and  it  is  not  ripe  and  cut  before  mid- 
simimer,  the  landlord  shall  have  it;  fur  the  tenant 
knew  the  expiration  of  his  tenn,  and  therefore  it  was 
hifl  own  folly  to  sow  what  he  never  could  reap  the 
profits  of.  But  where  the  tease  for  years  depends  ui>ou 
an  uncertainty :  as,  if  the  term  be  deteriuiuable  upon 
a  life  or  lives,  the  tenant,  or  his  execntoi^s,  shall  have 
the  emblemenfs  in  the  same  manner  that  a  tenant  for 
life  or  his  executors  is  entitled  thereto.  It  is  different 
if  the  lease  be  determined  by  himself :  as  if  the  teimut 
does  anything  that  amounts  to  a  forfeiture  :  here  the 
emblenierUs  snail  go  to  the  lessor  and  not  to  the  lessee, 
who  has  detemiined  his  estate  by  his  own  default."— 
Dlackatone  :  C'omm.,  bk.  il.,  ch.  6. 

*em'-blem-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  emblem ;  -ize.]  To 
represent  by  or  in  an  emblem ;  to  symbolize, 
to  tyjMfy. 

em-ble-to'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Em- 
bleton,  of  Newcastle.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  ^olidse,  consisting  of 
shell-less  nudibranehiate  marine  molluscs.  Of 
tlie  four  known  species,  three  are  found  on 
the  Scotch  coasts,  in  the  littoral  and  lamina- 
rian  zones.     (Woodward.) 

em'-bll-ca,  s.  [The  name  given  to  Emblica 
officinalis  in  the  Moluccas.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacese,  tribe  Phyl- 
lantheae.  Emblica  officinalis  is  a  tree  with  a 
crooked  trunk  and  spreading  branches,  al- 
ternate leaves,  one  or  two  feet  long,  small, 
inconspicuous  greenish  flowers,  and  tricoccous 
fruit,   with  two    seeds    in    each    cell.      The 


fruit  is  acrid,  and  is  made,  in  India,  into  a 
pickle.  When  ripe  and  dry  it  is  an  astringent, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Myrobalani  Emblici, 
has  been  used  against  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
and  cholera.    (Liiidley,  &c.) 

*  em-blodxn',  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bloom 
(Q-v.).]  To  cover  or  enrich  with  bloom  or 
blossoms. 

*  em-blos'-sdm,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
blossom  (q.v.).]  To  cover  with  bloom  or 
blossoms ;  to  embloom. 

"  Sweet,  oh  sweet,  the  warbling  throng, 
Ou  the  white  emblossomed  spray." 

CunningTiarn  :  Day,  a  Pastoral. 

em-bod'-i-er,  *iin-b6d'-i-er,  s.  [Eng. 
embody;  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which  em- 
bodies. 

em-bdd'-i-inent,  *im-b6d'-i-inent,  s. 

[Eng.  embody;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  embodying  or  in- 
vesting with  a  body. 

2.  The  state  of  being  embodied  or  invested 
with  a  body ;  bodily  or  material  representa- 
tion. 

3.  The  act  of  collecting  or  forming  together 
into  a  body  or  united  whole  ;  incorporation  ; 
as,  the  embodiment  of  troops  into  battalions, 
divisions,  &c. 

4.  The  act  of  collecting  or  concentrating 
together  ;  as,  th.e  embodirfient  of  thoughts  in 
a  discourse  ;  the  act  of  including  in  other 
matter ;  as,  the  embodiment  of  a  clause  in  a 
bill. 

5.  A  concentrated  representation  or  emblem ; 
essence  in  a  bodily  form  ;  as,  He  is  the  very 
embodiment  of  courage,  (fee. 

em-bod'-^,  *im-bod'-y,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref. 
em,  and  Eng.  body  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  invest  with  a  material  body  ;  to  in- 
carnate. 

"  I  have  again  made  use  of  the  Flatonick  h^nothesia, 
that  spirits  are  embodied."— Qlanvill :  Witcha  a^t,  §  11. 

2.  To  collect  or  form  into  a  body  or  united 
whole  ;  to  incorporate,  to  concentrate  ;  as,  To 
embody  troops  into  battalions,  divisions,  &c. 

3.  To  gather  together ;  to  concentrate  and 
present  to  the  senses  or  mental  perception. 

"  Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now 
That  which  is  most  within  me." 

Byron  :  ChUde  Harold,  iii,  97. 
i.  To  include,  to  incorporate;  as.  To  embody 
a  clause  in  a  bill  or  act. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  join  together  into  one 
body  or  mass  ;  to  unite,  to  coalesce. 

"  Firmly  to  embody  against  this  court  party  and  Its 
practices. '— Burte  .■  On  the  Present  Discontents. 

*  em'-bos,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bog  (q.v.).] 
To  plunge  or  cause  to  stick  in  a  bog. 

"Geueiiil  MmTay  was  enclosed,  embogged,  and  At- 
tea.teA."—Walpole:  To  Mann,  ilL  392. 

*  em-bo'sue,  v.i.     [Pref.  em,  and  0.  Fr.  bogue 

=  Fr.  =  bouche  —  a  mouth  ;  Lat.  bucca  =  the 
•  cheek.]    To  discharge  itself,  as  a  stream,  into 
the  sea,  &c. ;  to  disembogue. 

*  em-boil.  *em-boyl,  v.i.  &,  t.    [Pr^f.  em, 

and  Eng.  boil  (q.v.).] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  boil,  to  be  heated,  as  with 
rage, 

"  The  knight  emboyling  in  his  haughty  hart." 

Speriser :  F.  <i.,  H.  iv.  9. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  boil,  te  heat,  as 
with  rage. 

"Faynt,  wearie,  sore,  emboyled,  grieved,  brent." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  28. 

emboitement  (an-bwat-man),  s.    [Fr. 

=  tlie  position  of  one  box  within  another.] 

1.  Mil. :  The  closing  up  of  a  numl)er  of 
men  in  order  to  secure  the  front  rank  from 
injury. 

2.  Phys. :  The  doctrine  promulgated  by 
Bonnet,  that  generation  is  to  be  accounted 
for  bv  livin^germs  lying  one  within  the  other, 
which,  on  becoming  detached,  produce  new 
existences. 

*  em-bold.   *em-bolde,   *  en-bold,  v.t. 

[Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bold  (q.v.).]    To  embolden. 
"  But  now  we  dare  not  shew  ourselfe  in  place 
He  is  e^nbold  to  dwel  in  company 
There  as  our  hert  would  loue  right  faithfully." 
Chaticer :  Court  of  Love. 

em-bold'-en,  *en-bold-en,  *im- 
bold-en,   v.t.     [Pref.   em,  and  Eng.   bolden 

(q.v.)] 


!.■  To  give  boldness  or  courage  to;  to 
strengthen  the  resolution  or  courage  of;  to 
encourage. 

"Ul>on  whose  approach  their  fellowea,  being  more 
emboldened,  did  offer  to  boord  the  galliasse."— 
Sackluyt :  Voyages,  i.  SOL 

2.  To  encourage,  to  help,  to  further 

"  Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy, 

Shakesp.  :  Timon,  iiL  6. 

em-bold'-en-er.    *  im-bold'-en-er,    s. 

[Eng.  embolden ;  -er.]  One  who,  or  that  which 
emboldens  or  encourages. 

em-bdr-ic,  a.  [Gr.  l^^okfi  (emboU)  =  an  in- 
serting ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic]  The  same  as  Embo- 
LiSMic  (q.v.). 

em'-bo-li^m.,  s.  [Fr.  evibolisme;  Gr.  ejn/So- 
AtiTjLtd?  (^mbolismos)  =  an  intercalation;  eja^o- 
Atcryxa  (emboUsjno)  =  an  insertion  ;  e^jSoX^ 
(emboli)  =  an  inserting  :  tV^*XAw  (emballo)  = 
to  put  in,  to  insert ;  eju.  (em)  =  in,  and  jSoWw 
(ballo)  =  to  throw,  to  put.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  intercalation ;  the  intercalating  or 
insertion  of  days,  months,  or  years  in  the 
account  of  time  in  order  to  secuie  or  produce 
regularity.  Amongst  the  Greeks  the  year 
consisted  of  354  days  (a  lunar  year),  and,  in 
order  to  adjust  it  to  the  solar  year  of  365  days, 
an  extra  lunar  month  was  intercalated  every 
third  or  fourth  year. 

"The  civil  constitutions  of  the  year  were  after 
different  manners  in  several  nations  ;  some  using  the 
sun's  year,  but  in  divers  fashiona  ;  and  some  following 
the  moon,  finding  out  embolisms  or  equations  ...  to 
make  all  as  even  as  they  could."— Z/oZder ;  On  Time. 

2.  The  time  intercalated. 

II.  Med.  :  Venous  inflammation,  producing 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  passing  on  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  clot  or  clots  and  likewise  of  pus 
and  abscess,  is  a  highly  dangerous  disease. 
[Pyemia.]  When  the  clot  is  impelled  on- 
wards, embolism  occurs,  whicli  is  usually 
fatal  from  the  formation  of  multiple  abscess 
in  the  lung.  Embolism,  arising  from  locfd 
irritation,  mostly  occurs  in  dropsy  after  scar- 
let fever,  in  debilitating  diseases,  and  bed- 
ridden cases. 

*  em-bo-li^'-mal,  a.  [Eng.  embolism ; -aL] 
Pertaining'  or  relating  to  embolism  or  inter- 
calation ;  intercalated  :  as,  an  embolismal 
month. 

*  em-bo-Ug-m&t'-ic,  *  em-bo-lis-m&t- 

ic-alt  a.  [Gr.  i/A^oAnr/xu  (embolisma) ; 
genit.  €/x^oA.t(r/iaTos  (emholismatos)  ;  Eng.  adj. 
suft'.  -I'c,  -ical.]  The  same  as  Embolismio 
(q.v.).^ 

*  em-bo -li^'-mic,  a.  [Fr.  embolismique.]  Per- 
tainhig  to  or  of  the  nature  of  embolism  ;  inter- 
calated, inserted. 


*  em-bo-lia -mic-al, 

-al.\  ^ 


[Eng.  embolismic; 


em'-bo-Hte,  s.  [Ger.  embolit,  from  Gr.  ejit/So- 
Kiov  (embolion)  =  sometliing  thrown  in,  an  in- 
terlude ;  so  named  because  it  is  intermediate 
between  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver.] 

Min.  :  An  isometric  mineral,  green,  yellow, 
or  dark,  especially  on  being  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.  It  generally  occurs  massive, 
with  the  surface  sometimes  stalactitic  or  con- 
cretionary. Hardness  1  to  1*5  ;  sp.  gr.  5*3  to 
6*8  ;  lustre  resinous,  and  somewhat  adaman- 
tine. Compos.  :  Silver  61'1  to  71*9  ;  "bromine 
7-2  to  33-8  ;  chlorine  S'O  to  20'1.  The  chief 
silver  ore  in  Chili.  Found  also  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  New  World.     (Dana.) 

em'-bo-liis,  s.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  e^u^oAo?  (em- 
bolos)  =  something  running  to  a  point  ;  a 
wedge,  a  graft.]    [Embolism.] 

1.  Ord. Lang. :  Something  inserted  in  another 
and  moving  therein,  as  a  wedge,  a  piston  of  a 
Steam-eyliuder,  tlie  bucket  or  plunger  of  a 
pumx). 

"  Our  meinbera  make  a  sort  of  an  hydi-aulick  engine, 
in  which  a  chemical  liquor  resembling  blond  is  driven 
through  elastick  chamiels  by  au  embolus,  like  the 
heart.  '—Arbuthnot. 

2.  Bot. :  A  plug-like  process,  projecting 
downwards  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity 
of  the  ovary  in  Armeria. 

embonpoint  (an-bon-pwan'),  s.  [Fr., 
from  em  —  en  =  iu;  bon  =  good,  and  point 
=  coTidition.]       Plumpness     of     person     or 

.    figure  ;  stoutness,  fleshiness. 

*  em-bor'-der,  *  im-bor'-der,  v.t.  [Pref. 
em;  Eng.  border  (q.v.).]  To  adorn  or  furnish 
with  a  border. 


boil,  b6^;  poiit»  jd^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus.  9hln,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  f 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tlon.  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL* 
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embordered— embox 


em-bor'-dered,  im-bor-dcred.  pa.  par, 
or  a.     [Emborder.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See 
the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 
*  1.   Ordinary     Lang.  : 

Adorned  or  set  off  with  a 
border ;  bordered. 

2.  Her, :  Having  a  bor- 
der of  the  same  colour, 
metal,  or  fur  as  the  field. 

[EiMBOBDURED.] 


EMBORDERED. 


[Pref. 


and    Fr. 


em-bor'-dured,    o. 

bordure  =  a  border.  ] 
Her. :  The  same  as  Embordered,  a.  (q.v.) 

*  Sm-bos'-om,  *  em-bos'-ome,  v.t.  [Pref. 
em,  and  Eng.  bosom  (q.v.)] 

1.  To  place  in  or  take  into  the  bosom ;  to 
cherish ;  to  admit  to  and  treat  with  the 
greatest  affection. 

"The  Father  infimte. 

By  whom  in  bliss  embosotn'd.  eat  the  Son.' 

AfUton:  P.  L.,  v.  596,  597. 

2.  To  place  in  the  bosom  or  midst  of  any- 
thing ;  to  enclose. 

"  HiB  hoaee  emboBom'd  in  the  grove." 

Pope  ;  Horace,  bk.  iv.  ode  i. 

em-boss' (1),  *  en-boss,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  em.- 
bosser  =  to  swell  orrise  in  bunches  :  em  =  in, 
and  hossc  =  a  bunch,  a  boss.] 

1.  To  form  natural  lumps  or  swellings  upon ; 
to  cover  with  swellings  or  protuberances. 

"  Botches  and  blains  nmst  all  his  fleah  emboss." 

Milton:  P.L.,  xii  18a 

2.  To  cover  with  bosses  or  studs. 

"  The  studs,  that  thick  emboss  his  iron  door.' 

Cowper  :  Task,  v.  426. 

3.  To  ornament  with  relief  or  raised  work. 


4.  To  engrave  iii  relief  or  embossed  work ; 
to  represent  with  raised  figures. 

"Then  o'er  the  lofty  gate  his  art  embossed 
Audrogeoa'  death." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  JE^neid  vi.  25,  26. 

5.  To  ornament  with  worked   figures ;  to 
embroider. 

"Exhibiting  flowers  in  their  natural  colours,  em- 
bossed upon  a  purple  ground.' — Sir  W,  Scott.  { Waster. ) 

•  em-boss'  (2),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.  By  some 
taken  from  Fr.  hosse  =  a  bunch,  a  boss,  be- 
cause the  animal  when  hard  hunted  threw 
from  its  mouth  bosses,  or  lumps  of  foam,  or 
because  it  swelled  at  the  knee.    According  to 

,  Mahn,  from  Sp.  emfeocar  =  to  cast  from  the 
mouth.] 

1.  To  hunt  hard,  to  drive  hard,  ao  as  to 
cause  to  pant,  and  be  exhausted  ;  to  tire  out. 

"  As  a  dismayed  deare  in  chase  cmbost, 
Forgetfull  of  his  safety,  hath  his  right  way  lost." 
Spenser :  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  17. 

2.  To  drive  hard,  to  overwhelm. 

"  Our  feeble  harts 
Erribost  with  hale,  and  bitter  byting  griefe." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  29. 

*  em-boss  (3),   v.t.    [O.  Fr.  emhosquer,  from 

&05C  —  a  wood;  Ital.  im&oscare.]  [Ambush, 
Bush.]  To  drive  into  the  bushes  ;  to  enclose, 
to  surround,  as  with  an  ambuscade. 

"We  have  almost  anitossed  him." — Shaketp:  AlVs 
Well.  iii.  6. 

>^em~boss'  (4),  *em-b6ss'e,  v.t,  [0.  Fr. 
emboister,  from  boiste  =  a  box.] 

1.  To  shut  up  or  inclose  in  a  box. 

2.  To  cover,  to  encase. 

"  A  Icnight  her  inett  in  mighty  arms  embost." 

Spemer :  F.  Q,.,  I.  iii.  24. 

3.  To  cause  to  enter,  to  insert. 

"  The  knight  his  thrillant  speare  againe  assayd 
In  his  brass-plated  body  to  embosse." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  20, 

i.  To  surround. 
"  Vowing  that  never  he  in  bed  againe 
His  limbes  would  rest,  ne  lig  in  ease  emhost." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  40, 

*cm-bdss'e,  *  em-boss,  i^.  [Emboss  (l),  v.] 
A  boss,  a  protuberance. 

"Around    ernbosse   of    marble."  — ^weiyH."    Diary, 
Nov.  17,  1664. 

Sm-bossed',     *  em-bost,   pa.  par.  &  a. 
[Emboss  (1),  v.] 
A-  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Fonned  with  bosses ;  ornamented  with 
raised  work. 

"  Like  a  shield  embossed  with  silver,  round  and  vast 
the  landscape  lay." 

Longfellow:  Belfry  of  Bruges. 


*%  Swollen,  tumid. 

"  All  the  embossed  sorea  and  headed  evils." 

Sltakcsp. :  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

II.  Bot. :  Projecting  from  the  surface  like 
the  boss  or  umbo  of  a  round  shield  or  target. 

embossed-paper,  s.  Paper  having  an 
ornamented  surface  of  raised  work. 

embossed-printing*  »■  Printing  in 
which  the  paper  is  forced  into  dies,  into 
which  the  letters  have  been  cut  or  punched. 
The  result  is  raised  letters,  used  for  printing 
for  the  blind,  and  various  kinds  of  ornamental 
work  It  is  also  eftfected  by  pressing  the 
type  into  the  paper,  raising  the  letters  or 
characters  on  the  other  side. 

em-boss' -ing,  pr.  par.,  u,.,  &  s  [Emboss 
(1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partlcip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb) 

C.  As  sid)stantive : 

X.  The  act  or  art  of  ornamenting  by  raised 
work  or  figures  in  relief,  applied  to  many 
objects.  Crests  or  initials  are  embossed  on 
paper,  envelopes,  &c.  Ornaments  are  em- 
bossed on  book-covers,  especially  on  those  of 
cloth.  Leather  is  embossed  for  binding,  and 
many  ornamental  uses.  Textile  fabrics  are 
embossed  for  various  purposes.  Glass  is  said 
to  be  embossed  when  it  is  moulded  with 
raised  figures. 

2.  Embossed  work. 

"All  engravings  and  embossings  (afar  off)  appear 
plain."— flocon ."  Jfatural  History,  §  878. 

embossing-iron,  s. 

Sculp. :  A  tool  for  giving  a  peculiar  grained 
or  caruncular  appearance  to  a  marble  surface. 

embossing-machine,  s.  A  maciiine 
in  which  a  compressible  material  is  placed 
between  a  rolling  or  reciprocating  surface  and 
a  bed,  the  moving  portion  having  a  design  in 
Intaglio,  which  confers  a  cameo  ornamenta- 
tion upon  the  object.  The  embossing  machine 
for  giving  an  indented  ornamentation  to  velvet 
and  other  goods  has  engraved  copper  rollers, 
which  are  heated  by  Inclosed  red-hot  irons 
when  operating  on  dampened  goods,  as  in 
giving  a  watered  surface.    (Knight.) 

embossing-press,  s.  a  hand-stamp  or 
machine  for  giving  a  raised  surface  to  an 
object  placed  between  the  descending  die  and 
the  bed.  The  embossing-presses  of  book- 
binders are  screw,  toggle,  or  lever  presses, 
according  to  the  area  of  suiface  and  character 
of  material  under  treatment,  and  other  con- 
siderations. 

%E7nbossi7ig  wood:  A  process  of  indenting 
designs  in  wood  by  heat  and  pressure.  The 
wood  is  saturated  with  water,  and  the  cast- 
iron  mould  heated  to  redness  and  pressed 
forcibly  upon  the  wood.  The  water  preserves 
the  wood  from  ignition,  though  the -surface  is 
slightly  charred.  The  iron  is  re-heated,  the 
wood  re-wetted,  and  the  branding-iron  again 
applied.  This  is  repeated  until  the  wood  fills 
the  mould.  The  surface  is  cleansed  between 
each  operation,  and  finally  with  a  scratch- 
brush,  and  any  desired  colour  maybe  retained 
or  obtained  by  the  extent  to  which  the  char- 
coal and  discoloured  surface  are  removed. 
Perforated  designs  are  obtained  by  pressure 
upon  portions  of  the  surface,  and  the  removal 
of  a  scale  of  material  by  a  saw.     (KniglU.) 

*  em-boss'-ment,  s      [Eng.  emboss  (i),  v. ; 

-ment.] 

1.  Anything  standing  or  jutting  out  from 
the  rest ;  an  eminence,  a  protubei-ance. 

"  I  wish  also,  in  the  very  middle,  a  fair  mount,  with 
three  ascents  and  allevB,  enough  for  four  to  walk 
abreast ;  which  I  would  have  to  be  perfect  circles, 
without  any  bulwarks  or  embossments."  —  Bacon: 
Essays ;  Of  Gardens. 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  embossing  or  ornament- 
ing with  raised  work. 

3.  Embossed  work  ;  relief,  rising  work. 

"  They  are  at  a  loss  about  the  word  pendentls ;  some 
fancy  it  expresses  only  the  great  ernbossment  of  the 
figure,  others  believe  it  huug  off  the  helmet  in  alto- 
relievo."— ^(Mwon.-  On  Italy. 

em-bot'-tle,  v.t.     [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  loitle 
(q.v.).]    To  put  into  bottles  ;  to  bottle. 
"  Stirom,  firmest  £ruit. 
Embattled,  long  ra  Priamean  Troy 
Withstood  the  Greeks,  endures." 

Philips :  Cider,  bk.  ii. 

embouchure  (pron.  an-bb-shur'),  s.    [Fr., 

from  em=in,  and  bouche  =  a,  mouth;    Ijat. 
bucca  =  a  cheek.] 


I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  mouth  or  opening,  as  of 
a  cannon  ;  the  point  of  discharge  of  a  river. 

II.  Music: 

1.  TJie  mouth-piece  of  a  wind  instrument. 

2.  The  shaping  of  the  lips  to  the  mouth- 
piece. 

*  em-b5und',  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bound 
(q.v.).]     To  shut  in,  to  inclose. 

"  Tbat  sweet  breath 
Which  waa  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay." 
ShaJcesp. :  King  John,  iv.  3, 

*  em-bo' w,  *im-b6'w,  v.t.     [Pref.  em,  and 

Eng.  bow  (q.v,).] 
1.  To  form  like  a  bow ;  to  curve. 
"I  saw  a  bull,  white  as  the  driven  snow, 
With  giideu  homes  cmbowed  like  the  moone," 

Spenser:  The  Worlds  Vanitie. 
%  To  arch,  to  vault. 
"  The  gilted  roofs  embowed  with  curious  work." 

Gascoigne  :  Jocasta,  i.  2. 

em-bowed,  *  im-bo'wed,  pa.  par.  &.  u. 
[Embow.] 

*  A.  As.  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective : 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Curved,  bent. 

2.  Arched,  vaulted. 

"  The  high  embowed  roof. 
With  antick  pillarB  miissy  proof." 

MUton  :  U  Pcnaerom. 

IL  Her.  :  Bent  or  bowed. 

embowed  -  contrary  or  counter  - 
embowed,  a.  Bowed  or  bent  in  contrary 
directions. 

embowed-dejected,  a.  Bowed  or  bent 
with  the  extremities  downwards. 

em-biJ^'-el,  v.t.     [Pref.  em,  and  Eng,  bowel 

(q-v.).] 

*  1.  To  enclose  deeply  ;  to  bury. 

"  Deepe  emboweled  in  the  earth." 

Spemer:  F.Q.,  VI.,  viii.  15, 

2.  To  disembowel,  to  eviscerate,  to  deprive 
of  the  entrails. 

"  Embowelled  will  I  see  thee  by  and  by." 

Shakeap. :  1  Henry  IV.,  v.  4. 

*  3.  To  take  or  dig  out  the  internal  parts  of. 

"  Fossils  and  minerals  that  th'  embowelled  earth 
Displays."  Philips. 

*  4.  To  exhaust,  to  empty,  to  drain. 

"The  schools,  embowelled  of  their  doctrine,  have 
left  off  this  danger  to  itself." — Shakesp. :  AlVs  WeU, 
i.  3. 

em-bii^-el-ler,  s,  [Eng.  embowel ;  -er.) 
One  who  disembowels  or  takes  out  the 
bowels. 

"  We  shall  next  proceed  to  speak  of  the  surgeon  or 
embalraer,  and  of  all  other  inferior  officers  under  him, 
auch  aa  the  dissector,  emboweller,  &c." — Greenhill :  Arc 
of  EmbaZm.ing,  p.  283. 

em-b6^-el-ment,  s.  [Eng.  e?7i6oweJ;  -merU.} 
The  act  of  taking  out  the  bowels  ;  disem- 
bowelment,  evisceration. 

em-btf^-er,  *im-bo^-cr,  v.i.  &  (.  [Pref. 
em,  and  Eng.  bower  (q.v.).] 

*  A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  lodge,  to  rest,  as  in  a  bower. 

"  Where  on  t)ie  mingling  boughs  they  all  etnbower&i 
All  the  hot  noon."         Thomson  :  S%im.iner,  228,  229. 

2.  To  form  a  covering  or  shelter  like  a 
bower. 

"  Beneath  the  shade 
By  those  embowering  hollies  made." 

Wordsworth :  Poems  <if  the  Fancff. 

B.  Transitive: 

1,  To  receive  or  shelter  as  in  a  bower. 

"  You  whom  skies  embower." 
DrummMTid:  DecUhqfSir  W.  Alexander, 

2.  To  inclose,  to  surround. 

"  The  cots,  those  dim  religious  gi-oves  embotoer." 

Wordsworth :  Descriptive  Sketciies. 

*  em-bo' wl,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  ioiid 
(q.v.).]  To  form  into  a  bowl,  ball,  or  globe  ; 
to  give  a  globular  form  to. 

"  Long  ere  the  earth  embowl'd  by  thee 
Beare  the  forme  it  now  doth  beare." 

Sidney :  Psalm  xc 

*  em.-b6'W-ment,  «.  [Eng.  em^ow;  -Tnent.] 
An  arch,  a  vault. 

"The  roof  all  open,  not  ao  much  &s  any  embowmena 
near  any  of  the  walls  left." — Bacon :  Jfat.  JSiet.,  §  249. 

*  em-box',  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  box  (q.v.).] 
To  inclose  or  shut  in  a  box  ;  speeittcally  to  seat 
in  a  box  of  a  theatre. 

"Emboxed  the  ladies  miist  have  something  smart.** 
Churchill :  The  Hogciad. 


f^te,  fSit,  faxe,  amidst,  what,  i^ill,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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**  ^in-b6^'ae-meiit,  s.    [Embushment.]  An 
ambush,  an  ambuscade. 

"  Then  shulii  ye  euennocouatre waits  emboyasements, 
aud  alle  espiaile.'  — 6'Aauccr  -■  Tulv  of  Jlelibeue. 

exn-bra'9e,  *  em-brase,    ^  en-brac-en, 

v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  embracer;  Fr.  eMbrassur :  en 
=  in,  aud  bras  =  the  arm  ;  Ital.  imhracciare  ; 
O.  Sp.  evibrazar,  from  Lat.  brachium  =  the 
arm.]    [Brace.] 

A«  Transitive : 

L  OrdiTw/ry  Language : 

1.  TAterally : 

(1)  To  seize,  clasp,  and  hold  fondly  in  the 
arms  ;  to  press  to  the  bosom  with  affection. 

"Hundreds   embraced    the   soldiera," — Macaulay  : 
Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 
*  (2)  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  comprise,  to  inclose,  to  contain,  to 
encircle,  to  encompass. 

"  Low  at  hia  feet  a  spacious  plain  is  placed. 
Between  the  mouutaiu  and  the  etreain  embraced." 
Benham :  Cooper's  Hill,  223,  224. 

(2)  To  clasp,  to  twine  round  :  as,  A  creeper 
embraces  a  tree. 

(3)  To  comprehend,  to  include,  to  take  in, 
to  comprise. 

*  (4)  To  take  possession  of,  to  hold,  to  seize. 

"  Even  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  uiy  hosoni," 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

(5)  To  admit,  to  receive,  to  accept. 

"  If  a  man  can  be  asaured  of  any  thing,  without  hav- 
ing examined,  what  is  there  that  he  may  not  embrace 
for  truth  !  "—Locke. 

(6)  To  seize  ardently  or  eagerly  ;  to  accept 
willingly  or  cordially ;  to  welcome. 

"  And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart." 

Shakesp. :  MercJtant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

(7)  To  adopt :  a.s,  To  embrace  the  Christian 
religion. 

"They  who  are  represented  by  the  wise  virgins,  em.- 
braced  the  profession  of  tlie  Christian  religion,  as  the 
foolish  virgins  had  done." — Tillotion. 

*  (8)  To  meet,  to  undergo,  to  submit  to,  to 
accept. 

"  "WTiat  cannot  be  eschewed  must  be  embraced. " 
Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

*  (9)  To  cherish. 

"If  ye   embrace  her,    she   shal   bring    the    unto 
honoui-e."— Bifiie  {1&51),  Proverbs  iii.  6. 
*(10)  To  throw  a  protecting  arm  over;  to 
protect. 

"So  much  high  Grod  doth  innocence  embrace."' 

Sp&mer:  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  29. 

n.  Lcfiy;    To  endeavour  to  influence  cor- 
ruptly, as  a  juror.     [Embracery.] 
B*  Intransitive : 
1.  To  join  in  an  embrace ;  to  hug. 

"  Let  me  embrace  with  old  Vincentio." 

Shakesp. :  Tamiiiff  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  5. 

*2.  To  join  in  sexual  intercourse. 

"Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embraced." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  L  4. 

*3.  To  twine. 

"  Archt  ouer  head  with  an  cmbraciriff  vine." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q..  IL  xii.  54. 

1  For  the  difference  between  to  embrace  and 
to  clasp,  see  Clasp  :  for  that  between  to  em- 
brace and  to  comprise,  see  Comprise. 

Sm-brci'^e,  s.    [Embrace,  v.] 

1.  A  pressing  or  clasping  to  the  bosom  ;  a 
clasping  in  the  arms. 

"  [He]  strove  to  seek  the  Dame's  embrace." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  22. 

2.  Sexual  intercourse. 

3.  A  hostile  struggle  or  grapple. 

"  With  half  the  fervour  Hate  bestows. 
Upon  the  last  embrace  of  foes." 

Byron :  Giaour. 

Sm-bra'^ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Embrace,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  ^s  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Clasped  in  the  arms,  inclosed, 
included,  accepted. 

2.  Her.:  Braced  together;  tied  or  bound 
together. 

*  em-bra'fe-ment,  s.    [Eng.  evihrace ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  embracing  or  clasping  in  the 
arr"S ;  an  embrace. 

"  Bring  them  to  our  embracement." 

Shakes2f. :   n'inter's  Tate,  v.  1. 

2.  Conjugal  endearment;  sexual  inter- 
course. 

3.  A  hostile  hug  or  squeeze  ;  a  grapple. 

"These  beasts,  fighting  with  any  man,  stand  iiiion 
their  hinder  feet ;  aud  so  this  did.  being  reiwly  to  give 
me  a  shrewd  eTnbravement." 


4.  Comprehension. 

"Nor  can  her  wide  embraceynenlx  HUM  he." 

Davies :  Immortality  of  tite  Soul. 

5.  The  state  of  being  contained  or  included ; 
inclusion. 

"  Spirits,  blood,  and  flesh  die  in  the  embracement  of 
the  parts  hardly  reparable." — Uacon  :  Natural  histury. 

6.  Willing  or  cordial  acceptance, 

"  A  ready  embracement  at,  aud  a  joyful  coTuplaeeucy 
in,  hia  kindneaa,"— Barrow;  Worku,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

em-bra'9e-6r,  em-bras'-or,  s.  [Eng.  em- 
brace ;  -or.] 

Law :  One  who  attempts  or  practises  em- 
bracery (q.v.). 

em-bra^'-er,  s.     [Eng.  embrace);  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  embraces. 
"Bashful  at  first,  she  smiles  at  length  on  her  em- 
bracer." Sir  W.  Jones:  Songs  of  Jayadcua. 

2.  Law :  One  who  endeavours  to  corrupt  a 
juiy  by  embracery  (q.v.). 

em'-bra9'-er-3?",  s.    [Eng.  evibrace,  v. ;  -ry.] 
Law  :  For  def.  see  example. 

'^  Einbracerjf  is  an  attempt  to  influence  a  jury  cor- 
ruptly to  one  side,  by  promises,  persuasions,  entreaties, 
money,  entertaiumenbs,  and  the  like.  The  pimish- 
ment  for  the  person  eatbniciug  [the  embracer]  is  by 
fine  and  imprisonment;  and  for  the  juror  so  embraced, 
if  it  be  by  mking  money,  the  punishment  is  (by  divei"8 
statutes  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.)porpetuivl  infamy, 
imprisonment  for  a  year,  and  forfeiture  of  the  tenfold 
value." — Blackstone  :  Commentaries,  bk.  iv,,  cb.  10. 

ein-bra9'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.   [Embrace,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Clasping  in  the  arms,  inclos- 
ing, including,  accepting. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  the  insertion  of  leaves,  d'c): 
Clasping  with  the  base.  The  same  as  am- 
plexicaul,  except  that  the  latter  terra  is  ap- 
plied only  to  stems  or  stalks. 

C.  As  subst. ;  The  same  as  Embracement 

(q.v.). 

» em-bray'-ive,   a.      [Eng.  embrac(e);    -ive.] 
Given  to  or  fond  of  embracing  ;  caressing. 
"  Not  less  kind,  though  less  emAracive,  was  Madame 
da  Montcontour." — Thackeray  :  Jfetocomes,  ch.  IvlL 

*em~braid',  *eiii-brayd,  v.t.  [Pref.  em, 
and  Eng.  braid  (q.v.).]     To  upbraid. 

"[He]  emirayded  him  with  cowardice,' — Sir  T. 
Elyot :  The  Qovernour,  p.  167. 

em-bra'il,  v.t.       [Pref.    em,  and  Eng.  brail 

(q.v.).] 

Naut.  :  To  brail  up. 

*'  For  he  who  strives  the  tempest  to  disarm 
Will  never  first  embrail  the  lee  yard-arm." 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  il. 

"^em-brake',  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  brake 
(q.v.).]     To  entangle. 

' '  Hee  would  hamper  and  embrake  her  in  those  mortal 
straights  for  his  disdaine." — Nashe  :  Lenten  Stuffe. 

*  em-bran^b'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  em,  Eng. 
branch,  and  sutf.  ■ment.']  A  branching  forth  ; 
that  part  of  a  tree  where  the  branches  diverge. 

em-br«uii'-^e,  v. '.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  brangle 
(q.v.).]  To  mix  up  confusedly;  to  confuse, 
to  entangle. 

"  In  which  when  once  they  are  embrangled. 
The  more  they  stir,  the  more  they're  tangled." 
Butler :  Budibrai,  ii.  2. 

em-bra^t'-iire  (1),  em-bra-§u're,  *em- 

braz-ure*  *■'.    [Fr.  embrasure.] 

1.  Fort.  .   A  crenelle  opening  out  through  a 
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parapet  or  wall  to   fire  guns  through.     Its 
principal    parts    are :  The  cheeks,  or  sides  ; 


mouth,  or  outer  part ;  neck,  or  narrow  part ; 
sole,  or  bottom;  sill,  or  front  of  the  sok-. 
The  merlon  is  the  part  of  the  parajjet  between 
two  embrasures.  Embrasures  are  usually 
perpendicular  to  the  parapet,  but  are  some- 
times inclined  thereto,  so  as  to  obtain  a  line 
of  tire  in  a  pai'ticular  direction. 

2.  Arch,  :   The  inward  enlargement  of  the 
cheeks  or  jambs  of  a  7;:ndow  or  door. 

"  in  the  twilight  gloom  of  a  window's  embrasiire 
Sat  the  lovers."  Longfellow :  Evangeline,  i.  'A. 


[Embrack,   v.]     An 


*  em-brai'-iire  (2), 

embrace. 

"  Injury  of  chance  forcibly  prevents  onr  locked  em- 
brasures."— Shakesp.:  Troilus  &  Cressida,  iv.  4. 

*em-braud',  v,t.    [Embroider.] 

*  em-bra've,  v.t.    [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  brave 

(q.v.).] 

1.  To  inspire  with  courage ;  to  emboldei- 
to  inspirit,  to  encourage. 

"  Psyche,  e^nbrav'd  by  Charis's  generous  tlame 
Strives  iu  devotions  fui'uace  to  retine 
Her  pious  self." 

Beaum.ont :  Psyche,  xvii.  (Argt). 

2.  To  set  off  bravely ;  to  decorate,  to  em- 
bellish, to  adorn. 

"  The  great  earth's  womb  they-opeu  to  the  sky, 
Aud,  with  sad  cypress,  seemly  it  embraoe." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  60. 

*  em-brawn',  *  em-brawne,  v.t.  [Pref. 
em,  and  Eng.  brawn  (q.v.).]     To  harden. 

"It  will  embrawne  and.  iron-crust  his  flesh." — 
Nashe  :  Lenten  Stuffe. 

*  em-braz'-iire,  a.    [Embrasure  (l),  s.\ 

*  exn-bread,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  bread  =braid 
(q.v.).]     To  braid  up,  to  bind  up. 

"  Her  golden  lockes,  that  late  in  treaaes  bright 
Embreaded  were  for  hindring  of  lier  haste." 

Spenser:  F.  <i..  III.  iv.  18. 

*  em-bre'athe-ment,  s.  [Pref.  em,  Eng. 
breatlie,  and  -ment.]  The  act  of  breathing  in  ; 
inspiration. 

"The  special  and  immediate  suggestion,  embreathe- 
ment,  and  dictation  o£  the  Holy  Ghost."— ^K.  Lee. 
( yVebtter.) 

*  em-brev  (ew  as  u)(l),  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and 
Eng.  brew  (q.v.).]     To  strain,  to  distil. 

*  em-brew'  (ew  as  u)  (2),  v.t.  [Embrue.] 
To  imbrue,  to  steep,  to  make  wet. 

"  Thy  little  hands  embrewed  in  bleeding  brest." 

Spenser:  F.  <i„  II.  1.  37. 

.*  em-brigbt' (fif/i  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and 
Eng.  bright  (q.v.).]  To  make  bright,  to 
brighten. 

"  Through  the  embrighted  air  ascended  flies." 

Cunninff?iam:  Beath  of  Bis  Late  Majesty, 

em'-bring,  a.  [Eng.  ember  (2),  ;  -ing.]  The 
same  as  Ember  (2). 

embring-days,  s.  pi.    Ember-days. 

"They  introduced,  by  little  and  little,  a  general 
neglect  of  the  weekly  fasts,  the  holy  time  of  Lent,  and 
the  Embring-days." — Heylin:  Hist,  of  Presbyterians, 
p.  389. 

em'-bri-on,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Lit. :  An  embryo. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  undeveloped  or  not  yet 
come  to  maturity. 

"So  long  as  since  the  plot  was  but  an  emfirion,"— 
Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster  (lutrod,), 

em-biith'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  ejuppie^'?  (embritUs)  = 
heavy  ;  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Boulangerite  found  at 
Nertschinsk.    (Dana.) 

em'-bro-cate,  v.t.  [Ital.  em&roca'.re ;  Low 
Lat.  embroco  =  to  pour  into  a  vessel ;  from 
Gr.  ififipoxn  (embroche)  =  a  lotion,  a  fomenta- 
tion :  ev  =  in,  and  ^pox)?  (broche)  —  a  wetting  ; 
Ppe'xu  (brecho)  =  to  wet.] 

Surg.  &  Med. :  To  moisten,  wet,  or  foment  a 
diseased  portion  of  the  body  by  a  liquid  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  cloth,  sponge,  or  anything 
similar. 

Sm-bro-ca-tion,  o.     [Fr.  &  Eng.,  from  em- 
brocate (q.v.).] 
Surgery  &  Medicine : 

1.  The  act  of  fomenting  any  diseased  part  of 
the  body  with  water,  hot  or  cold  spirit,  oil, 
or  anything  similar,  by  means  of  cotton, 
flannel,  a  sponge,  &c.,  to  reduce  swellings,  to 
allay  pain,  to  remove  numbness,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, restore  some  sensation  in  palsy. 

2.  The  liquid  used  for  such  fomentation. 

em-brd'-gli-6  (g  silent),  s.    [Imbroglio.] 


b^  b^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f, 
HSian.  -tian=:chan.   -tion,  -sion- shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tions,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  deL 
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em-broid'-er,  *em-braud-eii,  *em- 
broud-en«  *em-broyd-en,  *em-broid, 
*  em-browd-er,  *  im-broyd-er,  v.t.  &  i. 

[Pref.  em,  and  0.  Fr.  broder  =to  embroider  or 
broider  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  ornament  witli  raised  figures  of 
needlework,  executed  with  coloured  silks, 
gold  or  silver  thread,  or  otlier  extraneous 
material. 

"A  aearf  ctnbroidered  met  the  hero's  eye." 

Wilkie :  Epigoniad,  vi. 

2.  To  execute  or  work  in  embroidery. 

3.  To  variegate,  to  diversify,  to  adorn. 

"  Sweet  Nature,  etripp'tl  of  hcT  cmbro'fiercd  rohe, 
Deplores  the  waatea  regions  of  her  globe." 

Cowper :  On  Heroism. 

em-brffitd'-er-er,  *ein-bro-der-er,  s. 

[Eng.   embroider;    -er.]      One  who  works  in 
embroidery. 

"  Blue  Bilk  and  purple,  the  work  of  the  embroiderer." 
— Exod.  XXXV.  85. 

em-br^d'-er-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.  [Em- 
broider.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  or  art  of  working  in 
embroidery. 

embroidering--machine»  s.  A  form 
of  sewing-machine  in  which  the  cloth  is 
moved  beneath  the  reciprocating  needle-bar' 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  tracing, 
■while  the  needles  and  hooks  retain  their 
relative  positions  above  and  below  tlie  fabric. 

em-broid'-er-j^,  *  em-broid-er-ie,  *  em- 
broud-rie,  s.    [Eng.  embroider;  -y.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  embroidering. 

2.  Ornamentation  by  raised  figures  of  needle- 
work executed  in  coloured  silks,  gold  or  silver 
thread,  &c.  This  is  a  very  ancient  art.  The 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  and  Persians 
all  excelled  in  it.  The  adornments  of  the 
tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  were  of  tapestry 
worked  in  blue,  scarlet,  and  gold.  The  gar- 
ment of  Sisera,  as  referred  to  by  Deborah,  was 
embroidery,  "  needlework  on  both  sides." 
Homer  refers  to  embroidery  as  the  occupation 
of  Helen  and  Andromache.  Embroidery  is 
generally  done  in  frames,  the  woven  fabric 
being  stretched  flat  and  the  needle  passed 
through  and  through. 

"  Flowers  purfled,  blue  and  white, 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery. 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee," 

Shakegp. :  Merry  vf^ives,  V.  5, 

3.  Cloth  or  other  stuff  ornamented  with 
embroidered  work. 

"  Laces  and  embroideries  are  more  costly  than  either 
warm  or  comely."— Bacort  ;  Advice  to  ViUiere. 

4.  Variegation  or  diversity  of  colour. 

"  If  the  natural  embroidery  of  the  meadows  were 

helpt  and  improved  by  art,  a  msiu  might  make  a 

W'etty  landtikip  of  his  own  -po^s&s&ions,.— Spectator, 
O.  414. 

II.  Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  hill  or  mount 
with  several  copings  or  rises  and  falls. 

em-broil'  (1),  v.t.  [0  Fr.  embrouiUer,  from 
em,  =  in,  and  brouiller  =  to  mix  up,  entangle, 
confuse ;  It.  imbrogliare.] 

1.  To  throw  into  confusion,  to  involve,  to 
entangle,  to  confound,  to  confuse. 

"  The  Christian  antiquities  at  Rome,  though  of  a 
'     fresher  date,  are  so  embroi/ed  with  fable  and  legend, 
that  one  receives  but  little  satisfaction,"— .4 (Zrfiatw?  .- 
On  Italy. 

2.  To  involve  or  entangle  in  any  quarrel, 
contention,  disturbance,  or  trouble. 

"  I  had  no  passion,  design,  or  preparation  to  emffroU 
my  kingdom  in  a  civil  war." — King  Charles:  Eikon 
BasiHke. 

*  em-broU'  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  broil 
(q.v.).]    To  broil,  to  bum. 

"  That  knowledge,  for  which  we  boldly  attempt  to 
rifle  God's  cabinet,  should,  like  the  coal  from  the  altar, 
sei-ve  only  to  embroil  and  consume  the  sacrilegious  in- 
vaders,"- -Vore  ;  Decay  of  Piety. 

^  em-broir,  s.  [Embroil  (l),  v.)  An  em- 
broilment, disturbance,  perplexity,  or  confu- 
sion. 

"  What  ail  embroil  it  had  mide  in  Parliament  is  not 

easy  to  conjecture." — North  :  Exam^n,  p.  568. 

em-broil'-ment,  s.     [Eng.  embroil ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  embroiling,  confusing,  involv- 
ing, or  entangling. 

2.  A  state  of  confusion,  perplexity,  disorder, 
or  contention. 

"  The  cause  of  this  uncertainty  was,  the  embroil' 
■mentg  and  factions  that  were  theii  amongst  the  Arabs." 
—i/aundrell :  Journey,  p.  66. 


*  em-bron'ze,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bronze 
(q.v.).]  To  execute,  form,  or  cast  in  bronze 
or  brass. 

"  That  you  may  proudly  stalk  the  Circus  o'er, 

Or  in  the  Capitol  embrovzed  may  stand." 

Francis :  Horace,  sat.  bk  ii, 

*  em-brdtil'-el,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eug. 
brothel    (q.v.)']      To     inclose   in    a    brothel. 

(Donne.) 

'^  em-broud,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Pr.  6rod«r.] 
To  embroider  (q.v.). 

"  em-broud-rie,  a.    fEMBRoiDERY.] 

em-bro^oi,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  brown 
(q.v.).]  To  make  brown  or  darker  in  colour  ; 
to  brown,  to  tan. 

"  Autumn's  varied  shades  embrown  the  walls." 

Thomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  L  36. 

em-bru'e,  v.  t.    [Imbrue.  ] 

em-briied',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Embrue.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Imbrued,  steeped. 

2.  Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  weapon  re- 
presented as  covered  or  sprinkled  with  blood  ; 
also  to  the  mouths  of  animals  bloody  with 
devouring  their  prey. 

*  em-biHi'te,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  irute 
(q.v.).]  To  degrade  to  the  state  of  a  brute ;  to 

brutalize. 

"  Already  bound  to  a  bad,  mad,  and  emby^ted  part- 
ner. "—C  BrontU :  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxvi. 

em'-bry-o,  *ein-bri-o,  *em-bri-on, 
*  em-bry-on,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  embryon ;  Lat. 
embryon;  Gr.  efi^pvov  (embruon),  from  eju,  (em) 
—  ev  (en)  =  in,  and  /Spuov  (bruon),  neut.  of 
ppvMv  (bruon)  =  swelling,  full  of  a  thing,  pr. 
par.  of  ^pu'^^  (brud)  —  to  be  full  of  a  thing,  to 
swell  ] 
A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  When  the  crude  embryo  careful  nature  breeds. 
See  how  she  works,  and  how  her  work  proceeds." 
Blackmore:  Creation. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  rudimentary,  crude,  or  unde- 
veloped state  ;  in  the  first  or  earliest  stages. 

"  The  company  little  expected  what  a  noble  work  I 
had  then  in  embryo."— Svnft. 

II.  Physiology : 

1.  Human  Phys. :  The  first  beginning  of  the 
animal  development,  not  bom  and  still  un- 
finished. The  germs  of  two  new  cells  are  first 
deposited  within  the  ovulum  (q.v.)  by  spon- 
taneous movement.  They  occupy  only  the 
pellucid  centre  of  the  germinal  spot  at  first, 
but  speedily  increase  in  size,  and  develope 
new  cells  in  their  own  interior,  until  they 
alone  fill  the  whole  germinal  vesicle.  Each 
gives  birth  to  a  new  generation  of  two,  making 
four,  then  eight  cells,  sixteen,  and  so  on, 
doubling  progressively,  until  a  mulberry-like 
mass  is  produced  of  innumerable  cells.  This 
in  the  animal  embryo  moves  up  to  the  side 
of  the  yolk,  flattening  against  its  lining 
membrane,  in  contact  with  the  yolk-bag.  A 
second  and  third  layer  is  then  formed  from 
the  centre  within  the  first  mass  of  cells.  The 
■whole  is  known  as  the  germinal  membrane ; 
the  external  pellicle  is  called  the  serous  layer, 
the  internal  the  mucous  layer,  and  the  middle 
the  vascular  layer,  giving  rise  to  the  first 
vessels  of  the  embryonic  structure.  Thus  the 
beginning  of  the  embryo  is  a  sac,  enclosing 
the  nutriment  prepared  for  it  prior  to  the 
permanent  portion  to  be  evolved  from  the 
centre  of  this  mulberry-mass.  The  greater 
portion  is  then  cast  off,  and  nearly  all  the 
permanent  embryonic  fonnation-  is  derived 
from  one  large  cell,  at  first  in  the  centre,  but 
ultimately  at  the  smface  of  the  mass,  when  it 
undergoes  the  flattening  described.  This,  with 
the  cluster  of  cells  round  it,  forms  the  germ- 
spot,  with  a  round  transparent  space  in  it,  the 
area  pellncida.  The  nucleus  of  this  cell  U 
first  annular,  then  pear-shaped,  then  violin- 
like,  being  two  long  parallel  lines,  with  a  nar- 
row space  between  them,  but  separating  to 
enclose  a  wider  space  at  one  end.  This  is 
called  the  Primitive  Trace.  The  parts  first 
formed  from  this  are  the  spine  and  spinal-cord 
(q.v.).  Vessels  at  the  same  time  are  being 
formed  within  the  substance  of  the  germinal 
membrane,  forming  a  network  known  as  the 
Vascular  Area,  and  terminating  in  the  embryo, 
at  the  point  afterwards  becoming  the  umbi- 
licus (q.v.),  in  two  large  trunks.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  heart  takes  ijlace  in  the  vascular 


laver,  and  at  the  same  time  the  production  of 
a  digestive  cavity  begins  by  the  separation  of 
a  small  part  of  the  yolk-bag,  below  the  em- 
bryo, from  the  general  cavity.  The  amnion 
(q.v.)  and  allantois  (q.v.)  are  then  formed,  the 
chief  office  of  the  latter  being  to  convey  the 
vessels  of  the  embryo  to  the  chorion  (q.\.). 
Then  comes  the  respiratory  process  (q.v.). 
[Eoa,  Circulation,  F(etos,] 

2.  Animal  Phys.  :  In  the  higher  vertebrates 
the  development  presents  an  analogy  to  that 
described  under  1 

"H  At  a  later  period  the  human  and  higher 
animal  embryo  is  called  a  Foetus  (q.v.). 

3.  Veg.  Phys. :  The  rudiments  of  the  future 

flant  contained  in  all  true  seeds,  not  in  spores, 
n  some  seeds  the  embryo  constitutes  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  structure,  in  others  it  is  em- 
bedded in  albumen.  In  a  perfectly  developed 
embryo  there  are  three  parts,  a  cotyledon  or 
cotyledons  (q.v,),  the  plumule  or  future  bud, 
and  the  radicle  or  future j~oot.  For  distinc- 
tions of  plants  founded  on  the  number  of  their 
cotyledons — a  very  important  character — see 
Dicotyledons,  Monocotyledons,  and  Acoty- 
ledons. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  a  rudimentary,  crude,  or 
undeveloped  state  ;  undeveloped ;  not  in  a 
perfect  stete. 

"  Four  champions  fierce, 
Strive  here  for  masterv,  and  to  battle  bring 
Their  embryon  a.toms.'   Milton  :  P.  L.,  il.  896-900. 


If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  i 
and/cEiKs;  "Embryo  .  .  .  Signifies  the  thing 
germinated ;  fcetiis  signifies  the  thing  cherished, 
both  words  referring  to  what  is  formed  in  the 
womb  of  the  mother  ;  but  embryo  properly 
implies  the  first  fruit  of  conception,  and  the 
fcetus  that  which  has  arrived  to  a  maturity  of 
formation.  Anatomists  tells  us  that  the 
embryo  in  the  human  subject  assumes  the 
character  of  the  fcetus  about  the  forty -second 
day  after  conception.  Fcetus  is  applicable 
only  in  its  proper  sense  to  animals  ;  embryo 
has  a  figurative  application  to  plants  and 
fruits  when  they  remain  in  a  confused  and 
imperfect  state,  and  also  a  moral  application 
to  plans,  or  whatever  is  roughly  conceived  in 
the  mind."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

If  t  (1)  Fixed  einbryo : 

Bot.  :  A  leaf  bud. 

(2)  Naked  embryo  : 

Veg.  Phys :  A  spore. 

embryo-buds,  s.  pi. 

Veg.  Phys.  :  Spheroidal  solid  bodies  found 
in  the  bark  of  trees,  and  capable  in  favourable 
circumstances  of  being  transformed  into 
branches.  (Treas.  of  Bot.)  They  may  be  well 
seen  on  the  beech  tree.  The  name  was  first 
given  by  Dutrochet. 

embryo-cells,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  &  Phys. :  Cells  in  the  aggi-egate  con- 
stituting the  embryo  (q.v.). 

embryo-sac,  s. 

1.  HuTnan  &  Animal  Phys. :    [Embryo  1,  2.] 

2.  Veg.  Phys.  :  A  cell  which  becomes  en- 
larged into  a  sac  in  the  substance  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  nucleus  of  the  ovule  or  rudiment 
of  the  seed.  In  its  cavity  are  developed  the 
germinal  vesicles,  one  (if  not  more)  of  which 
after  fertilisation  gives  origin  to  the  embryo. 
(Griffith  &  Henfrey^ 

em-br^-OC'-ton-y',  s,  [Gr.  Efj.^pvov  (embruon) 
=  an  embryo,  and  ktovos  (ktonos)  =  murder, 
from  KTeCvu  (kteino)  =  to  kill.] 

Surg.  &  Midwif.:  The  Cffisarian  operation 
(q.v.). 

em-bry'-o-gen'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  sfL^pvov  (embruon) 
=  an  embryo,  and  yewau)  (geJin^o)  =  to  en- 
gender.] Perte-iuing  or  relating  to  the  genera- 
tion of  an  embryo. 

em-brj^'-og'-en-y,  s.    [Embryogenic] 
Physiol, :  The  generation  of  an  embryo. 

em.-bry-og'-on-y,  s.  [Gr.  ifi^pvov  (embruon)' 
=  an  embryo,  and  fovrj  (30?ie)=offspring — that 
which  engenders.]  The  same  as  Einbryogeny 
(q.v.). 

em-bii^-og'-ra-phj^,  s.  [Gr.  iu.^pvt>v_  {em^ 
bnion)  =  an  embryo,  and  ypaiftri  (graphe)  =  & 
delineation  .  .  .  a  description.] 

Biol. :  The  scientific  study  of  embryos  and 
their  development. 
em-bry-6-16g'-ic,a.  [Eng.,&c.cm6rj/o!og(!/); 
-ic]    Relating  to  embryology. 


Jate,  rat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,   camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


embryologicaiiy— emerge 
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em-brs^-d-log'-ic-al-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  em- 
.  lyryologU;  -al ;  -ly.]  According  to  the  rules 
,  of  embryology. 

"  Ib  not  the  hsrpolais  a  warbler  embrvoloaicallv  t" 
—C.  Kingtley :  ufe,  ii.  208.  »     if        if 

em-br^-ol'-O-g^,  s.     [Gr.  lyxjSpvoi/  (mhruon) 

—  an  embryo,  and  K6yo^  (logos)  =  a  discourse,] 

Physiol, :  The  department  of  science  which 

■  treats  of  the  development  of  the  embryo. 

"  Embn/oloay,  or  the  development  of  the  fcetufl  and 
its  organs.  '—Quain  :  Anatomy  (8th  ed-J,  ii.  67a 

*  em'-br^-on,  s.  &  a.    [Emeeyo.] 

em'-br^-on-al,  a.  [Gr.  efippvov  (enibruon)  = 
an  embryo ;  -al.}  Pertaining  to  an  embryo. 
{Treas.  of  Bot.) 

em'-brj-6n-ar-^,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  emhryon; 
-ary;  Fr,  enwryon-naire.]  The  same  as  Em- 
bryonic  and  Embryonate  (q.v.). 

em-br^-on-a'-taa,  s.  vl.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from 

■  Gr.  euPpvov  (emfin^on)  =  an  embryo  (q.v.); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suflf.  -atce.] 

Bot. :  Embryonate  Plants.  The  name  given 
by  Dr.  A.  Richard  to  Phanerogamous  or 
Flowering  Plants,  as  distinguished  from  his 

.  Inembryonatse  or  Inembryonate  Plants.    (A. 

,  Richard,  M.D. :  Elements  of  Botany,  trans,  by 
T.  Chutouy  1829,  pp.  35,  524.) 

em'-br^-o-nate,  em'-br^-o-na-ted,  em- 

bri-o-nat-ed,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  evibryonatus.] 
[Embbyonat.^.] 
Bot.  ;  Possessed  of  a  proper  embryo. 
"  Embryonated    or    phanerugamoua    plants."  —  A. 
Richard,  M.D. :    Elements  of  Botany,  trana.   by  P. 
Chuton,  p.  524. 

exn-br^-on'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  efj.^pvov  (embruon)  = 
an  embryo  ;  Eng.  adj.  suflF.  -ic] 

1.  Lit.  Pertaining  to  an  embryo,  or  resem- 
bling it  ;  rudimentary. 

"  A  part  arrested  at  an  early  phase  of  embryonic  de- 
velovnieat."—Darurln  .'  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  vol.  i., 
pt.  1.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Fig. :  In  an  embryo  state  ;  very  recent 
or  young. 

"  In  the  embryonic  town  of  Dickinson  or  Green 
Kiver."— Cen^ur^/  Magazine  (Aug.,  1882),  p.  509. 

embryonic-sac,  s.    [Embryo  Sac] 

embryonic-vesicles,  5. 

Bot. :  Two  membraneless  cells  in  the  em- 
,  bryo  sac.  They  are  called  also  germinal 
,  vesicles. 

em-bry-6-teg'-i-um  (pi.  em-bry-o-teg'- 

i-a)»  em-bry-ot'-e-gg,  s.  [Gr.  ejujSpuoi/  (ewi- 
bruon')  =  an  embryo,  and  reyo?  {tegos)  =  a  roof, 
covering.] 
Bot. :  A  small  callosity  at  a  short  distance 

■  from  the  hilum,  in  the  seeds  of  Asparagus, 
Commelina,  &c.  It  gives  way  at  the  time  of 
germination.  The  name  embryotega  was  first 
given  by  Gaertner. 

em-bry-of-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &g.  embryo;  suff. 
-tic ;  as  if  from  Lat.  einiiTyoticiis.}  The  same 
as  Embryonic  (q.v.). 

"What  one  misfortune  or  disaster  in  the  book  of 
embryotic  evil&t"—3teme  :  Tristram.  Shandy,  iii.  167. 

em-bry-ot'-d-m^,  s.  [Gr.  efx^pvov  (embruon) 
=  an  embryo,  and  TO/u/i  (tonm)  =  a  cutting, 
from  Te'jLii/M  (tem.no)  =  to  cut.] 

Med.:  A  cutting  of  an  embryo  or  fcetus 
from  the  uterus.    [Embryoctomy.] 

*  em' -  br^  -  oils,  a.  [Eng.  embry(o);  -ons]. 
Having  the  nature  or  character  of  an  embryo  ; 
embryonic. 

"  Without  the  first  the  latter  is  defective  ;  without 
the  last  the  first  is  but  abortive  and  embryous." — 
FettJiam:  Jtesolves,  pt.  1,  Res.  14. 

*'  em-burse',  v.t.    [Imeurse.] 

■^em'-bush,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  hiish 
(q.v.).]  To  place  or  hide  amongst  bushes  ;  to 
place  in  ambush. 

"  Emhushing  himself  presently  amone  the  bushes 
and  brambles.  —^S^Iton  ."  Don  Quixote,  ok.  iii,  c.  9. 

*  em-biish'-ment,  ^  em-busshe-ment,  s. 
[Eng.  embush  ;  -m^nt.]    An  ambush. 

"  His  enemies  had  laid  some  embushmeTit  for  him." 
—BrcTide  :  Quintris  Oartius,  fol.  46. 

'em-bus'-3^  (us  as  iz),  *im-bus-y,  v.t. 

I  Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  busy  (q.v.).]  To  busy,  to 
employ,  to  occupy. 

"  The  accustome  and  usage 
Of  aunclent  poets,  ye  wote  full  wele,  hatn  bene 
Them  selfe  to  embuty  with  all  their  whole  corage." 
Skelton  :  Poems,  p.  11. 


erne,  5.     [Eam.]    An  uncle.    (Scotch.) 

"  Didna  his  erne  file  and  gang  to  his  place  in  the 
name  of  the  Bluidy  Mackenyie."— Sco« .'  Heart  qf  Mid- 
lothian, cb.  xii. 

e-men'-a-gogue,  5.    [Emmenagogue.] 

e-mend',  *  e-mende,  v.t.  [Lat.  emendo  — 
to  free  from  faults  :  e  =  out,  and  mendum  =  a 
fault.]    [Amend.] 

1.  To  free  from  faults  or  blemishes ;  to 
amend,  to  improve. 

"  Thei  bee  not  any  thing  em.ended,  or  bettered  in 
their  livyng."— I7£toi .'  Apophth,  of  Erasmus,  p.  55. 

2.  To  correct,  to  improve,  to  make  better. 

"  Have  US  excused,  that  we  no  better  do. 
Ad  other  time  to  emende  it  if  we  can." 

Mystery  of  Candlemas-day  (1612). 

^  e-mend'~a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  emetid;  -able.] 
Capable  of'  emendation ;  that  may  or  can  be 
emended. 

€-mend'-al^,  s.  pi.  [Emend.]  A  term  in  old 
accounts,  signifying  the  sum  total  in  stock. 
(Halliwell.)  The  word  occurs  still  in  the 
books  of  the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
where  so  much  in  emendals  at  the  foot  of  an 
account  on  the  balance  thereof  shows  that  so 
much  money  is  in  the  bank  or  stock  of  the 
house  for  the  reparation  of  losses  or  other 
emergent  occasions. 

*  e-mend'-ate-l^,  *  e-men-dat-ly,  adv. 
[Lat.  emenaattis,  pa.  par.  of  emendo ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ly.]  Free  from  fault  or  blemish;  cor- 
rectly. 

"  The  printers  were  very  desirous  to  have  the  Bible 
come  forth  an  faultless  and  etnendately  as  the  short- 
ness of  time  for  the  recognising  of  the  same  would  re- 
quire."—Z>fle(ic.  of  the  Bible  to  Henry  VIII.  (1539). 

e-mend-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  emendatio,  from 
emendatvs,  pa.  par.  of  emendo  =  to  amend 
(q.v.);  O.  Fr.  imendation ;  Sp.  erfiendacion ; 
It.  eviendazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  amending,  improving,  or 
altering  for  the  better. 

"  That  punishment  is  never  sent  upon  pure  desigues 
of  emendation."— Bp.  Taylor  :  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  iii., 
disc.  18. 

2.  The  act  of  critically  correcting  or  altering 
a  text  so  as  to  give  a  better  reading  ;  the  re- 
moval of  corruptions  or  errors  from  a  text. 

"  That  useful  part  of  learning  which  consists  in 
emendations." — Spectator,  No.  328. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  improved 
or  altered  for  the  better;  improvement;  an 
alteration  for  the  better. 

"Giving  itwhat I  thought  an  em.endation." — Mason: 
Du  Fresnoy,  Art  of  Painting.    (Pref.) 

4^.  An  alteration  or  correction  in  a  text. 


e'-mend-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from 
par,  of  emendo.]  One  who  corrects  or  fra- 
proves ;  specifically,  one  who  removes  errors 
or  corruptions  from  a  text,  so  as  to  give  better 
readings. 

e-mend'-a-tdr-3^,  a.  [Lat.  emendatoriits,  from 
onetidatui,  pa.  par.  of  emendo.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  tlie  emendation  or  correction  of 
texts. 

"  Joi-tin  used  frequently  to  mention  this  attempt  to 
discredit  emendatory  criticism,  with  strong  mar^s  of 
derision." — Warton  :  Essay  on  Pope. 

*  e-mend'-l-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  emendieo  =  to 
beg  :  e  =  out,  and  mendico  =  to  beg ;  men- 
dicus  =  a  beggar.]  [Mendicant.]  To  beg. 
(Cockeram.) 

*em'-er-ald,  'em-er-ade,  *em-er-aud, 

*em-er-aude,  *  em-er-aulde,  s.  &  a. 

[0.  Fr.  esmeravde;  Fr.  cTneraude,  from  Lat. 
smaragdus;  Gr.  a-fidpaySos  (sm£iragdos)  ;  Sansc. 
Toarakata;  Sp.  esmeralda ;  Ital.  smeraldo.]  ' 

A,  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  II.  1  &  2  (q.v.). 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Min.:  A  variety  of  beryl,  and  distin- 
guished from  the  latter  by  being  emerald- 
green  in  place  of  pale  green,  light  blue,  yellow 
or  white,  the  colours  of  the  beryl.  The  green 
of  the  emerald  is  produced  by  the  presence 
of  chromium,  the  colours  of  the  beryl  proper 
chiefly  by  iron.  The  finest  emeralds  are 
found  in  Peru,  but  they  occur  in  various 
other  places. 

2.  Scrivture  : 

(1)  That  of  the  Old  Testament:  The  rendering 
of  the  Heb.  Typ:  (nophekh)  (Exod.  xxviii.  18, 
xxxix.  11  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  16,  xxviii.  13),  a-  gem 
which  has  not  been  properly  identified.  The 
Septuagint  and  Josephus  render    it    S.v6pa4 


(anthrax)  =  coal,  the  carbuncle,  the  ruby,  the 
garnet ;  cinnabar. 

(2)  Tluit  of  the  New  Testament :  The  render- 
ing of  the  Gr.  o-juapaySos  (smaragdus)  (Rev.  iv. 
13,  xxi.  19))  probably  =  not  the  emerald  but 
aqua  marine.     (Liddell  &  Scott.) 

3.  Her. :  The  green  tincture  in  coat-armour; 
vert. 

4.  Print. :  A  size  of  type  larger  than  non- 
pareil and  less  than  minion. 

This  line  is  set  in  Emerald  type. 

.  B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  of  or  containing  an  emerald :  as,  an 
emerald  ring. 

2.  Of  a  bright  green  colour,  like  an  emerald. 

"  Nor  trace  be  there,  in  early  spring, 
Save  of  the  Fairies'  einerald  ring.* 

Scolt:  Gorman  Morse-Shoe. 

3.  Printed  with  the  type  called  emerald : 
as,  an  emerald  edition. 

^  Oriental  emerald : 

Min.  :  A  green  variety  of  sapphire. 

emerald-copper,  6. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Dioptase  (q.v.), 

emerald-green.  5. 

Chem..  :  Schweinfurth  green  (CnAs204)3-Cn 
(C2H30)2.  A  cupric  arsenite  and  acetate,  con' 
taining  when  pure  58  4  per  cent,  of  arsenious 
acid,  and  25  per  cent,  of  copper.  It  is  a  rich 
green  pigment,  but  very  poisonous.  Prepared 
by  dissolving  five  pounds  of  cupric  sulphate 
and  one  pound  of  lime  in  two  gallons  of  vine- 
gar, and  pouring  a  boiling  aqueous  solution 
of  five  pounds  of  arsenious  acid  into  the  mix- 
ture gradually  while  it  is  well  stirred.  The 
precipitate  is  then  dried  and  powdered. 

Emerald  Isle,  s.    An  epithet  applied  to 
Ireland,  from  the  freshness  and  bright  colour 
of  the  verdure,   produced  by  the  abundant 
heat   and   moisture   continually  reaching  it 
from  the  Atlantic.     This  epithet  was    first 
used  by  Dr.  W.  Drennan  (1754^1820),  in  his 
poem  entitled  "  Erin." 
"  Arm  of  Erin,  prove  strong ;  but  be  gentle  as  brave. 
And,  upUfted  to  strike,  still  be  ready  to  save : 
Nor  one  feeling  of  vengeance  presume  to  defile 
The  cause  or  the  men  of  the  Ernerald  Isle." 

emerald-motlis,  s.  pi. 

Entom.  :  The  name  given  to  the  genus  Hip- 
parohus  (q.v.),  which,  as  now  defined,  is  more 
limited  in  species  than  it  was. 

^  Large  emerald-moth  : 

Entom.  :  llipparchus  papilionarius  (the 
Phalcena  Geomefra 
papilionaria  of  Lin- 
ngeus).  The  wings  ' 
are  two  or  two  and 
a-half  inches  across 
their  surface,  grass- 
green,  with  two 
rows  of  whitish 
spots,  and  a  green- 
ish-yellow fringe;  antennee  reddish-brown. 
Tlie  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  ehn,  the  lime,  the 
alder,  the  beech,  &c.  It  is  found  in  England 
and  the  south  of  Scotland,  but  is  not  very 
common. 

emerald-nickel»  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Texasite  (q.v.).  (Brit 
Mus.  Catal.)  For  Texasite  Dana  prefers  the 
name  Zaratite. 

*  em'-er-ant,  s.  &  a.    [Emerald.] 

*  em-er-aud,    *  em-er-auld,     *  em-er- 

aude,  s.    [Emekald.] 

e-mer'ge,  v.t     [Lat.  emerge  =  to  rise  out  of : 
e'=  out,  and  mergo  =  to  dip  ;  Ital.  em^rgere.] 

1.  To  rise  up  out  of  anything  in  which  a 
thing  has  been  immersed,  sunk,  or  covered. 

"  They  emerge  I.  to  the  upper  part  of  the  spirit  of 
wine,  as  much  of  them  aa  lay  immersed  in  the  spirit." 
—Boyle. 

2.  To  issue,  to  proceed. 

"If  the  prism  was  turned  about  its  axis  that  way 
which  made  the  rays  emerge  more  obliquely  out  of  the 
second  refracting  surface  of  the  prism,  the  image  soon 
became  an  inch  or  two  longer,  or  more."— J\^««i(on- 
Optics. 

3.  To  reappear  in  sight  after  being  tempo- 
rarily lost  to  view  ;  as  in  an  eclipse  the  sun  is 
said  to  emerge  when  the  moon  ceases  to  ob- 
scure its  hght. 

"  Chasing  the  red-coats  down  the  lane. 
Then  crossing  the  fields  to  emerge  again." 

Longfellow :  Landlord's  Tale. 


EMERALD    MOTH. 


l)5il.  b^;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat.  9ell.  chorus,  9hm,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  :!Cenophon.  e^st.    ph  =  f. 
-oian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ibn  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b§l,  deL 
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4-  To  rise  from  a  state  of  depression  or  ob- 
scurity ;  to  come  forward  or  into  a  proiniueiit 
position. 

"  At  tlie  very  moment  when  some  of  them  seemed 

5 lunged  in   unfathomable    abysses   of    diagmce    »nd 
isaater,  they  have  suddenly  emerged.'  ^liuike  .  Regi- 
cide Peace,  lett.  i- 

5.  To  come  up,  to  occur,  to  come  into  notice. 

*  e-mer'ge-ment,  s.  [Eng.  enurge;  -ment] 
An  unexpected  occurrence  ;  an  emergency. 

"  Such  emerfjementit  diaperse  in  rumor  unaccount- 
ably."— Sorth:  £xamen,  p.  401. 

*  e-mer'-genye,  5.  [Lat.  emergens,  pa.  par. 
of  emergo.] 

1.  The  act  of  rising  or  emerging  from  any 
fluid  by  which  a  thing  has  been  covered. 

"  We  have  read  of  a  tyrant  who  tried  to  prevent  the 
emergence  of  murdered  bodies."— Srowne  ,•  Vulgar 
Errours. 

2.  The  act  of  issuing  or  proceeding. 

"The  white  colour  of  all  refracted  li^ht,  at  its  very 
first  emergence,  where  it  appears  as  white  as  before  its 
incidence,  is  compounded  of  various  colours."— JVewf on  ; 
Optics. 

3.  That  which  emerges  or  rises  up. 

"  From  the  deep  thy  bright  emergence  sprung." 

Brooke:  Universal  Beauty,  i. 

*  4.  An  emergency,  an  exigency  ;  a  critical 
time, 

"Not  he,  but  his  emergence  forced  the  door." 

Coivper  :  Charity,  188. 

S-mer'-geii-c^,  c  [Lat.  emergens,  pr.  par. 
of  emergo.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  emerging  or  rising  up  ;  a 
rising,  issuing,  or  starting  into  view. 

"The  emergency  of  colours,  upon  coalition  of  the 
particles  of  auch  bodies,  as  were  neither  of  them  of  the 
colomr  of  that  mixture  whereof  they  are  ingredients,  is 
very  well  worth  our  attentive  observation."— Boy ^e  : 
On  Colours. 

*2.  A  sudden  or  unexpected  occasion,  event, 
or  chance. 

"  Most  of  our  rarities  have  been  found  out  by  casual 
emergency,  and  have  been  the  works  of  time  and 
chance  rather  than  of  philosophy."— ff^awifiZ? .'  Scepsis 
Scieiaijica,  ch.  xix, 

3.  A  pressing  necessity ;  an  exigency  ;  a 
■critical  moment;  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances requiringimmediate  action  or  remedy; 
a  crisis. 

"  He  never,  in  any  emergency,  lost,  even  for  a  mo- 
Tnent,  the  perfect !use  of  his  admirable  judgment."- 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 

*  4.  A  casual  profit. 

"  The  rents,  proflta,  and  emergencieg  belonging  to  a 
3ishop  of  Bath  and  Wella." — Heylin :  Life  of  Laud, 
I).  159. 

%  For  the  difTerence  between  emergency  and 
exigency,  see  Exigency. 

e-mer'-gent,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  eTnergens,  pr.  par. 
of  eTnergo  =  to  emerge.  ] 
A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Rising  up  out  of  a  fluid  or  other  surround- 
ing or  covering  substance ;  rising  into  view. 

"  Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
JSmergent."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii,  286. 

2.  Rising  or  starting  into  notice  from  ob- 
scurity or  depression. 

"  The  man  that  is  once  hated,  both  his  good  and  hia 
evil  deeds  oppress  him  ;  he  is  not  easily  emergent." — 
Bern.  Jonson. 

*  3.  Issuing  or  proceeding,  as  from  a  cause ; 
resulting. 

"  The  stoics  held  a  fixed  unalterable  course  of  events ; 
but  then  they  held  also,  that  they  fell  out  by  n,  neces- 
sity emergent  from  and  inherent  in  the  things  them- 
selves."- SoittA. 

*  4,  Accidental,  casual. 

"  The  Septuagint  was  much  depraved,  not  only  from 
the  errors  of  Scribes,  and  the  emergent  corruptions  of 
XiTae."— Browne :  Vulgar £rrours,'hk.  vi.  ch.  i. 

*  5.  Sudden,  unexpected,  critical ;  of  the 
nature  of  an  emergency,  pressing. 

"All  the  lords  declared,  that,  upon  any  emergent 
occasion,  they  would  mount  their  servants  uiron  their 
horees."— CJarendon. 

*  B.  As  siibst. :  A  sudden  recurrence  ;  a 
casualty  ;  an  emergency. 

"They,  for  those  reasons,  and  other  amerpents,  went 
to  work  acain,  and  that  so  avowedly,  that  they  pitched 
upon  my  Lord  Hamilton  to  be  their  head."— 6uthry  : 
Memoirs,  p.  5. 

emergent-year,  s. 

CaleTidar :  The  epoch  or  date  from  which 
any  people  begin  to  compute  their  time. 

*  e-mer'-gent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  emergent;  ~ly.] 
By  emergence  or  issue  from  something  else  ; 
indirectly. 

"  In  that  which  was  not  primely  necessary,  hut 
emergently  and  contingently." — Taylor  :  Jiule  of  Con- 
science, bk.  iil.  ch.  iv. 

*e-mer'-gent-Iiess,s.  [Y.r\g.eviergent;  -ness.l 
The  faculty  or  state  of  being  emergent. 


em'-er-il,  s.    [O.  Fr.] 

T.  A  glazier's  diamond  ;  a  quarrel,  or  quarry. 
2.  Emery. 

"  Whose  f  Jersey's]  venom-bating  pround 
The  hardeufcd   emerll  hath,    which  thoa  abroad 
'  dost  send."  Drayton:  Polyolbion,  i.  63. 

"■  e-mer'-it,  a.  [Lat.  emerit^is.]  The  same  as 
Emerited  (q.v.). 

"  The  emcHt  ancient  warbling  pHests," 

Cartwright :  Birth  of  Princess  Elizabeth. 

*  e-mer'-it-ed,  a.  [Lat.  emeritus,  pa.  par.  of 
emereor.]  [Emeritus.]  Having  sufficiently 
done  one's  duty. 

"  I  had  the  honour  to  lay  one  of  the  first  foundation 
stones  of  that  royal  structure,  erected  for  the  recep- 
tion and  encouragement  of  emerited  and  well-deaerviug 
seamen."- ^we^j/n  .■  Diary,  iil.  vi.  g  15. 

e-mer'-i-tus,    a.    &   s.     [Lat.   pa.   par.    of 
emereor  -=■  having  served  one's  time  :  e  =  out, 
fully,   and  inereor  =  to   merit,   earn,   or    de- 
serve. ] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Applied  to  a  soldier  or  public  officer 
who  had  served  his  time  and  retired  from 
the  public  service. 

i.    Having  served  his  time ;    retired  from 
any  service  or  office  :  as,  emeritus  professor. 
*B.  As  substantive : 

•  1.  A  soldier  or  public  officer  who  had 
served  his  time,  and  retired  from  the  public 
service. 

2.  One  who  has  served  his  time  and  has 
retired  from  any  service  or  office. 

em'-er-dd§,  em -er-6id^,  s.  pi.  [Corrupted 
from  Eng.  hemorrhoids  (q.v.).]  Piles,  painful 
tumours  around  the  anus. 

"And  smote  them  with  emerods."— 1  Sam.  v.  6. 

e-mersed',   a.      [Lat.    emersiis,   pa.   par.  of 
emergo  -.=  to  emerge  (q.v.).] 
Bat. :  Rising  above  the  surface  of  water. 

e-mer-Sion,  s.     [Fr.  e-mersion.]    [Emersed.] 
Astron. :  The  re-appearance  oi'  a  heavenly 
body  from  behind  another  at  the  end  of  an 
eclipse  or  occultation. 

em'-er-^,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  emsri  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  esmeril ; 
Ital.  smeriglio,  from  Gr.  afivpn  (smuris),  a-fxipi? 
(smiris)  =  emery.] 

A,  As  s^ibstantive : 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Corundum  (q.v.).  It  is 
granular  in  texture,  and  black  or  greyish- 
black  in  colour.  It  is  found  in  the  islands  of 
the  Greek  Archipelago  and  in  Asia  Minor,  at 
Chester  in  Massacliusetts,  and  elsewhere  in 
America ;  and  in  England,  in  Cumberland. 
In  the  state  of  powder  it  is  greatly  used  for 
polishing  hard  substances. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  emery,  pertain- 
ing to  emery. 

emery-cloth,  s.  Cloth  brushed  with 
liquid  glue,  and  dusted  with  powdered  emery. 

emery  -  grinder,  s.  An  emery-wheel 
mounted  in  a  stand,  to  be  used  as  a  grind- 
stone. 

emery-paper,  s.  Paper  brushed  with 
liquid  glue  and  dusted  with  emery  of  the  re- 
quired grade  of  fineness. 

emery  vulcanite-wheel,  s.  A  com- 
pound of  emery  and  caoutchouc,  moulded 
into  the  shape  of  a  grindstone  or  lap,  and 
vulcanized. 

emery-wheel,  s.  A  leaden  wheel  in 
which  emery  is  imbedded  by  pressure,  or, 
more  commonly,  a  wooden  wheel  covered 
with  leather  and  with  a  surface  of  emery. 
The  wheel  is  fastened  to  a  mandrel  and  rotated 
by  a  wheel  and  band ;  its  principal  use  is  in 
grinding  and  polishing  metallic  articles,  espe- 
cially cutlei-j'.  Sometimes  called  a  Corun- 
dum Wheel,  from  the  specific  name  of  the 
crystalline  alumina  used  thereon,  the  hardest 
known  substance  next  to  the  diamond. 
Emery  is  a  dark,  granular  variety ;  the  sap- 
phire and  ruby  are  peculiarly  coloured  vari- 
eties.   (Knight.) 

em'-er-Sr-lite,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  emery,  and  Gr. 
Ai0o9  (lithos)  =  stone.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Margarite  from  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Grecian  Ai-chipelago. 

em'-e-sis,  s.     [Gr.  e^eo-t?  (einesis)]. 
Med. :  Vomiting. 


e-met,  s.    [Emmet.] 

e-mSt'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  fy-eTiKo^  {emetikos)  = 
provoking  sickness,  from  e>ew  (emso)  =  to 
vomit.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Inducing  to  vomit ;  exciting 
the  stomach  to  reject  its  contents  by  the 
mouth. 

"Varioua  are  the  temperaments  and  oiwrations  of 
herbs  ;  some  purgative,  some  emetic,  aud  some  sudo- 
rific."—ZTaie. 

B.  As  suhstantive : 

Phar.  :  A  substance  which,  when  taken 
internally,  causes  vomiting,  by  producing  an 
inverted  action  of  the  stomach  and  oesophagus, 
and  the  emptying  of  the  stomach  of  any  con- 
tents which  may  be  present-  They  are  used 
in  eases  of  poisoning,  and  cases  of  phthisis, 
bronchitis,  and  croup.  They  are  divided  by 
Garrod  into  direct  emetics— as  sulphate  of 
zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, mustard  flower,  camomile,  and  com- 
mon salt ;  indirect  emetics— as  ipecacuanha, 
tartarated  antimony,  aporaorphia ;  emetic 
agents — such  as  titillation  ol  the  fauces.  The 
indirect  emetics  are  used  in  inflammatory 
diseases,  especially  of  the  chest.  (Garrod: 
Mat.  Medica.) 

emetic-cup,  s.  A  cup  of  metallic  anti- 
mony in  which  wine  is  left  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours  to  become  emetic. 

e-met'-i-cal,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  ertietic;  -al.] 
Tending  to* produce  vomiting. 

e-met'-i-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  emetical:  -ly.y 
So  as  to  produce  vomiting. 

"  It  has  been  complained  of,  that  preparations  of 
silver  have  produced  violent  vomits  ;  whereas  we  have 
not  observed  duly  refined  silver  to  work  emetically 
even  in  women  and  girls."- Zfoj/fc. 

em'-e-tin,  em'-e-tine,s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  emet(%c), 
and  suff".  -me  (Cfi*m.)(q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  An  alkaloid,  C30H44N2O4,  contained 
in  ipecacuanha,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by 
cold  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  precipitating 
with  excess  of  lime,  and  treating  the  precipi- 
tate with  ether  ;  the  ethereal  solution  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  the  residue  treated  with 
acidulated  water,  and  the  emetine  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  ammonia.  Emetine  forms 
a  crystalline  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
decomposes  ammonium  chloride,  and  gives  a 
bright  orange  colour  when  a  trace  of  it  is 
added  to  chlorinated  lime,  acidified  with  weak 
acid.  Emetine  is  extracted  from  complicated 
organic  matter  by  chloroform  or  benzene  in 
an  alkaline  solution. 

em-e-to-ca-thar'-tic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  e/ieros 
(em£to(s)  =  vomiting,  and  Eng.  cathartic.} 

Pharmacy  : 

A.  As  adj. :  Producing  both  vomiting  and 
purging. 

B.  As  STihst. :  A  medicine  which  produces 
both  vomiting  and  purging. 

Sm -e-t<il'-6-g^,  5.  [Gr.  IjueTO?  (emetos)  = 
vomiting,  and  \6yo<;  (logos)  =■  a  discourse.] 
That  portion  of  medical  science  which  treats 
of  vomiting  and  the  methods  of  producing  it. 

em-e-to-mor'-phi-a,  s.  [Gr.  Ijaeros  (etnetos) 
=  vomiting,  and  Eng.j  &c.  morphia.] 

Pharm.  :  A  strong  emetic,  consisting  of 
morphia  with  an  atom  of  water  taken  away. 

e'-meu,  e'-mu,  *  e'-m6u,  s.  [Eme  or  Etocv, 
is  the  name  of  the  Cassowary  (Casitarius 
galeatus)  in  Banda.] 

Ornith.  :  The  Australian  Cassowary  (Dro- 
m^ius  NovcB  HoUandics),  called  by  the  natives 
Parembang.  It  is  of  the  family  Struthionidse. 
The  bill  is  depressed  ;  the  head  is  devoid  of  a 
helmet,  the  portion  round  the  ear  the  only 
one  naked ;  plumage  brown ;  the  feathers 
more  bearded  than  in  the  Cassowary ;  no 
wing-spurs ;  height,  five  to  seven  feet.  The 
emeu  runs  very  fast,  is  gregarious,  kicks  at 
pursuers,  inhabits  Australia,  but  is  retreating 
before  the  colonists.  Its  flesh  is  eaten,  so 
also  are  its  eggs.  The  emeu  is  often  brought 
to  this  country  to  be  exhibited  in  menageries. 

emeu-wren,  :>. 

Ornith.  :  Stipiturus  TiidlacMir^is,  one  of  the 
Sylviadse  occuiTing  in  Australia.  The  resem- 
blance to  the  emeu  is  in  the  tail  feathers, 
which,  as  the  specific  name  implies,  are  soft. 

e-meu'te,  s.  [Fr.]  A  seditious  or  revolution- 
ary outbreak ;  a  riot,  a  tumult,  a  commotion. 


fate,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  vrglf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  S^^ian.    ee,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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e'-mew  (ew  as  u),  s.    [Euu.] 

*  em'-fortll,  prep.  [A.S.  em,  in  cotnp.  =  even 
with,  and  Eng.  forth.]  According  or  in  pro- 
portion to  ;  to  the  extent  of. 

"  Ah  wisly  na  I  shal  for  euermore 
£niforth  my  uigbt  thy  trewe  aervAHt  He." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,237, 

*eitt'--i-^cant,  a.  [Lat.  enucaKS,  pr.  par.  of 
emico  =  io  shine  out :  e  =■  out,  and  mico  =  to 
shine,  to  sparkle.]  Beaming  out;  darting  out 
like  a  beam  of  light. 

"  Which  emicant  did  thin  and  that  way  dart"    ' 
Btackmore:  Creation,  bk.  vlL 

*  em-i-ca'-tloil,  s.  [Lat.  emicatio,  from 
emico  =  to  shine  or  sparkle  out.]  [Emicant.] 
A  flying  off  in  small  particles,  as  from  heated 
iron,  fermenting  liquors,  &c. 

"  Irou,  in  a<^ua  forfcU,  will  fall  into  ebullition  with 
noise  and  emUxUion.'' — Browne:  Vulgar  .fin-OMra,  bk. 
il.,  cb,  Y. 

''^  e-mic'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  e  =  out,  and  mictio  =  a 
making  water  ;  mingo  =  to  make  water.] 

1.  The  discharge  of  urine. 

2.  What  is  discharged  by  the  urinary  pas- 
sages ;  urine. 

"  Gravel  and  Btone  grind  away  the  fleab,  and  effbse 
the  blood  ai>p»reutiua  sauguiue  emlction."— Harvey : 
On  Consumptions. 

e-mio'-tor-^,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  e  =  out,  and 
micioriiw  =  promoting  the  secretion  or  the 
discharge  of  urine  ;  mingo  =  to  make  water.] 

A.  As  adj.  Diuretic  ;  promoting  the  flow  or 
discharge  of  urine. 

B,  As  sitbst. :  A  diuretic  ;  a  medicine  which 
promote.s  the  flow  or  discharge  of  urine. 

em'-i-grant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  emigrans,  pr.  par. 
of  emigro  =  to  emigrate  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  culjective : 

1.  Emigrating ;  removing  from  one  country 
to  another  distant  country,  there  to  settle 
and  reside. 

2.  Pertaining  to  emigration  ;  intended  for 
emigration,  as,  an  emigrant  vessel. 

B.  As  stibst. :  One  who  emigrates  or  removes 
I'roni  one  country  to  another  distant  country, 
there  to  settle  and  reside. 

"  Every  emiorant  must  be  considered  as  a  citizen 
lost  to  the  community."— A'o6er(ioH ;  Hist,  of  America, 
bk.  vlii, 

©m-i-grate,  v.%.  &  t.  [Lat.  emigratns,  pa.  par. 
of  emigro  :  e  =  out,  away,  and  migro  =to  re- 
move, to  niigmte.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  remove  from  or  quit  one's 
country  for  a  distant  one,  there  to  settle  and 
reside. 

"The  colonists  emijjrated  iroxn  yo\i."— Burke :  On 
Conciliatioji  with  America. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  send  emigrants  out  of  the 
country. 

"  It  has  been  Mr.  [Vere]  Foster's  practice  to  emigrate 
gii-ls,  for  the  reason  that  the  giiU  earn  the  least,  and 
that  tliey  are  the  least  able  to  take  tiiemaelves  out." — 
Land,  Beiit.  23.  1682. 

*  S-nu'-grate,  a.  [Lat.  emigratus,  pa.  par.  of 
emigro.]    Wandering,  roving. 

"  But  let  onr  sonls  emigrate  meet, 
Aiu\  in  .-ibstliLct  embraces  greet." 

Gayton  :  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  228 

em-i-gra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  emigratio,  from  emi- 
gratus, pa.  par.  of  emigro.] 

1.  The  act  of  removing  from  one  country  to 
a  distant  one,  there  to  settle  and  reside  ;  tlie 
departure  of  persons  from  one  country  to 
another  for  purposes  of  residence. 

"I  hear  there  are  considerable  emiurations  from 
France." — Burke  :  On  the  French  Kevolution. 

2.  The  body  of  emigrants  collectively. 

emigration-agent,  s.  An  agent  or 
public  officer  appointed  to  assist  emigrants. 

t em-i-gra'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  emigration; 
-at.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  emigration. 

em-i-gra'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  emigration ; 
-isf]  An  advocate  for  or  promoter  of  emigra- 
tion. 

''"  em'-i-gra-tor,  ».  [Eng.  emigraUfi);  -or.] 
An  emigrant. 

em'-i-nen9e,  a.  [Lat.  emi-nentia,  from  emi- 
nens,  pr.  par.  of  eviineo  =  to  project ;  Fr. 
iminence ;  Sp.  eminencia ;  Ital.  emiiienza.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Loftiness,  height. 


(2)  A  part  rising  above  the  rest ;  a  part  pro- 
jecting above  the  surface;  a  projection,  a 
prominence. 

"  From  their  airy  emiTience  they  may 
With  x»ride  and  sconi  the  inferior  world  survey. 
Hughes  :  Letter  to  a  Friend. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  An  elevated  position  or  situation  among 
men,  due  to  rank,  office,  or  celebrity ;  distinc- 
tion ;  high  rank,  celebrity. 

"  Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  raised 
To  that  bful  emi?tence.''    JUUton:  P.  L.,  ii.  5,  6. ' 

*(2)  Supreme  degree. 

"  Whatever  pure  thou  in  the  body  enjoy'st. 
And  pure  tnou  wert  created,  we  enjoy 
In  eminence."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  viii.  620-2. 

*(3)  High  place,  distinction,  respect. 

"  Present  him  eminence  both  with  eye  and  tongue." 
ShaJtesp. :  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

(4)  A  title  of  honour  applied  to  cardinals. 
It  was  first  conferred  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  in 

A.D.  1631, 

"His  eminence  [Cardinal  Perronl  was  indeed  very 
fond  of  his  i>oet." — Hurd:  Notes  on  Epistle  to  Augustus. 

TT  To  have  the  eminence  of:  To  be  better 
than. 

"  You  should  not  have  the  eminence  of  him, 
But  be  as  AJax." 

Shakesp. :  TroUus  &  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

n.  Anat.  {Of  bones) :  Any  projecting  part. 
A  slender,  sharp,  or  pointed  eminence  is 
called  a  spine  or  spinous  process,  a  blunt  one 
a  tubercle,  a  broad  or  rough  one  a  tuberosity  ; 
one  bearing  a  flattened,  articular  surface  a 
condyle.  (Qwaiu.)  Sec  also  Frontal,  Jugular, 
and  Parietal. 

Tf  Condylar  eminence : 

Anat. :  The  same  as  Condyle  (q.v.).  It  is 
used  chiefly  of  the  humerus.    (Quain.) 

*  em'-i-nen-yj^,  s.     [Lat.  eminentia.] 

I,  Lit. :  A  projecting  part ;  an  eminence  ;  a 
projection. 

"  Mountains  abound  with  ditTerent  vegetables,  every 
vertex  or  ominency  afTordiujf  new  kinds,"— Any  :  On 
the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Eminence,  higli  position  or  rank ;  cele- 
brity ;  fame,  reputation. 

"  Alterations  are  attributed  to  the  iwwerf uUest 
under  princes,  wliere  the  emlnency  of  one  obscureth 
the  rvHw  —  Wotton. 

2.  A  title  of  honour  applied  to  cardinals. 

em'-l-nent,   a.      [Lat.   eminens,   pr.    par.   of 
emineo  =  to  jut  out :  e  =  out,  and  viineo  =  to 
project ;  Fr.  eminent ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  eminente.] 
*  I.  Literally: 

I.  High,  lofty. 

"Thou  bast  built  unto  thee  an  eminent  place." — 
Ezekiel  xvi.  24. 

■*  2.  Prominent,  projecting,  standing  out 
above  the  rest. 

"  The  eyes  .  .  .  are  encompassed  round  with  eminent 
imTi3."—/iay  :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  iL 

II,  Figuratively : 

1.  Exalted  in  rank,  position,  or  office ;  dig- 
nified, distinguished ;  of  celebrity  or  repute. 

"  Rome  for  your  sake  shall  push  her  conquests  on. 
And  bring  new  titles  home  from  nations  won. 
To  dignify  so  eminent  a  sou." 

Stepney  :  Juvenal,  sat.  viii. 

2.  Conspicuous,  remarkable,  distinguished, 
noted. 

"She  la  eminent  for  a  sincere  piety  in  the  practice 
of  religion." — Addison :  Freeholder. 

*3.  Imminent. 

1"  For  the  difference  between  eminent  and 
distinguished,  see  Distinguished. 

em-i-nen'-tial  (tlal  as  shal),  u.  [Eng. 
eminen(t);  -tial.] 

Alg.  A  term  applied  to  an  artificial  kind  of 
equation,  which  contains  another  eminently. 

em'-i-nent-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  eminent ;  -ly,] 

1.  Conspicuously ;  in  a  manner  that  attracts 
observation. 

"Who  stands  so  eminently  in  the  degree  of  this  for- 
tune .-ui  Casaio  does?"— iSftaftegp.;  Othello,  ii.  1. 

2.  In  an  eminent  or  high  degree. 

"The  Church  of  England  he  knew  to  be  eminently 
loyal." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*3.  Imminently. 

e'-mir,  e-mir',  a-mir',  a-meer',  s.  [Arab. 
am.tr.]  Properly  .sovereign,  a  prince.  The 
title  was  instituted  in  a.d.  650  by  Fatima,  the 
daughter  of  Muhammad,  and  was  applied  to 
the  descendants  of  the  "Prophet."  They 
alone  were  permitted  to  wear  the  green 
turban.  In  the  last  two  forms,  Amir  and 
Ameer,  it  is  known  in  England  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  vanquished 


by  Sir  Charles  Napier  at  the  battle  of  Meanee, 
Feb.  17,  1843,  their  territory  being  subse- 
quently annexed  to  the  Anglo-Indian  empire. 

"  The  foremost  of  the  band  is  seen 
An  Emir  by  his  garb  of  gi-eeu." 

Jiyron :  Oiaour. 

e-mis-sar'-i-tinit  «.   [Lat.  ]  A  sluice  or  flood- 
gate. 

em'-is-sa-r^,  *  em-is-sa-rle,  s.  &  a.  [Lat. 
emissarius,  from  emissus,  pa.  par.  of  emitto  = 
■    to  send  out,  tu  emit ;  Fr.  emissaire.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  person  sent  out  on  a  private  message 
or  business ;  a  secret  messenger  or  agent,  em- 
X^loyed  to  ascertain  the  opinions  or  intentions 
of  others,  or  to  disseminate  opinions,  or  spread 
reports  in  the  interests  of  his  employers. 

"  The  Jesuits  send  over  emissaries,  with  instructions 
to  jiersouate  themselves  membei's  of  the  several  sects 
amon^t  xia."Sui/t. 

*  2,  An  outlet;  a  channel  by  which  water  is 
drawn  from  a  lake,  &c. ;  a  sluice ;  a  floodgate. 

n.  Anat. :  That  which  emits  or  discharges ; 
a  vessel  through  which  excretion  takes  place ; 
an  excretory, 

"Wherever  there  are  emissaries,  there  are  absorbent 
vessels  in  the  skin ;  and,  by  the  absorbent  vessels, 
mercury  will  iiasa  into  the  mood." — Arbuthnot :  On 
Aliments. 

"R,  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Exploring,  spying  out. 

"  You  shall  neither  eat  nor  sleep. 
No,  nor  forth  your  window  iwep. 
With  your  emissary  eye. 
To  fetch  in  the  forius  go  by." 
H.  Jonson :  Underwoods  ;  Of  Charis,  viii,  T. 

2.  Anat. :  Discharging  or  conveying  excre- 
tions ;  excretory. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  emis- 
sary and  spy  :  "Both  these  words  designate  a 
person  sent  out  by  a  body  on  some  public 
concern  among  their  enemies  ;  but  they  differ 
in  their  office  according  to  the  etymology  of 
the  words.  The  emissary  is  by  distinction 
sent  forth,  be  is  sent  so  as  to  mix  with  the 
people  to  whom  he  goes,  to  be  in  all  places, 
and  to  associate  with  every  one  individually 
as  may  serve  his  purpose  ;  the  spy  on  the 
other  hand  takes  his  station  wherever  he  can 
best  perceive  what  is  passing  ;  he  keeps  him- 
self at  a  distance  from  all  but  such  as  may 
particularly  aid  liim  in  the  object  of  his  search. 
The  object  of  an  emissai'y  is  by  direct  com- 
munication with  the  enemy  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  dissension,  to  spread  false  alarms,  and  to 
disseminate  false  princiijles  ;  the  object  of  a 
spy  is  to  get  information  of  an  enemy's  plans 
and  movements.  Although  the  office  of  emis- 
sary and  spy  are  neither  of  them  honourable, 
yet  that  of  the  former  is  more  disgraceful  than 
that  of  the  latter.  Tlie  emissary  is  generally 
employed  by  those  who  have  some  illegitimate 
object  to  pursue ;  spies  on  the  other  hand  are 
employed  by  all  regular  governments  in  a  thne 
of  warfare.  In  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
tlie  French  sent  their  emissaries  into  every 
country  to  fan  the  flame  of  rebellion  against 
established  governments.  At  Sparta,  the 
trade  of  a  spy  was  considered  as  a  self-devo- 
tion for  the  public  good."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*em'-is-Sa-r3^-ship,s.  [Eng.  emissary;  -ship] 
The  office  or  position  of  an  emissary. 

e-miss'-lon  (ss  as  sh).  s.    [Lat.  emissio,  from 
emissus,  pa.  par.  of  emitto.] 
I,  Ordinary  Langitage : 

1.  The  act  of  emitting,  sending,  or  throwing 
out ;  as  the  e^nission  of  light  ftoni  the  sun, 
the  emission  of  odour  from  plants,  &c. 

"Tickling  causeth  laughter:  the  cause  may  be  the 
emission  of  the  spirits,  and  so  of  the  brejith  by  a 
flight  from  titillation."— Zfucoit. 

2.  The  act  of  sending  out  or  despatching. 

"  Populosity  naturally  requireth  transmigration  and 
emission  of  colonies." — Browne :  Vulgar  Errours. 

3.  That  which  is  emitted  or  sent  out. 

"  Cover  them  with  glasses ;  bnt  njton  all  warm  and 
benign  emissions  of  the  sun,  and  sweet  sbowei's,  give 
them  air." — Evelyn. 

i.  The  state  of  being  emitted  or  sent  out. 

"  still  opportune  with  promiit  emission  flow." 

Brooke  :  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  v, 

II.  Finance:  The  putting  into  circulation 
or  issuing  of  bills,  notes,  shares,  &c.  ;  the 
issue  or  number  and  value  of  the  bills,  &c., 
sent  out. 
^  Theory  of  emission,  Emission  theory : 
Optics:  The  theory  or  hypothesis  that  the 
propagation  of  light  is  efl"ected  by  the  throwing 
out  of  infinitely  small  particles  of  matter,  of 


boil,  b^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  cborus,  (bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  aj^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.     ph  -  £, 
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which  it  is  assumed  that  it  is  composed,  from 
a  liuninous  body  in  radiating  lines.  It  is 
called  also  the  Corpuscular  Theory.  Though 
accepted  hy  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  it  is  now 
generally  abandoned  in  favour  of  its  lival— the 
Undulatory  Theory.     [Undulatory,  Light.] 

*  em-is-si'-tious,  «.  [Lat.  emissitins  =  sent 
out,  exploring  ;  emissus  =  sent  out,  pa.  par.  of 
emiito^to  send  out.]  Prj'ing,  spying,  inquisi- 
tive.  - 

"Malicious  masg-prieet,  cast  back  those  emUsitiotis 
eyes  to  your  own  iumiiious  chair  of  Rome."— lip.  Sail  : 
Honour  of  Vie  Married  Clergy,  p.  184. 

fr-inis'-sive,  a.     [Lat.   emiss{iis)^   pa.   par.    of 
tmitto ;  Eng.  sufT.  -ive.'\ 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Sending  out,  emitting. 

2.  Sent  out,  emitted. 

"  Soon  a  beam,  emissive  from  above,"  ■ 

Brooke  :  Jerusalem  DeWiered,  bk.  i, 

H.  Optics:  Sending  forth,  radiation. 

T[  (Of  heat)  Emissive  power  of  a  body  :  The 
same  as  its  radiating  power.  (Ganot )  [Radi- 
ation.] 

e-Illls'-SOr-;sr,  a.  [Lat.  emiss(us\  pa.  par.  of 
emitto;  Eng.  suff.  -ory.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Emitting,  sending  or  eon- 
vejing  out. 

2.  Anat. :  Excretpry ;  applied  to  certain 
ducts  which  convey  fluids  out  of  the  body ; 
emissary. 

e-mif ,  v.t.  [Lat.  eTnitto=to  send  out :  e  =  out, 
and  mitto  =  to  send.] 

It,  To  send  out  or  forth ;  to  throw  or  give 
Gilt ;  to  give  vent  to ;  to  discharge. 


2,  To  let  fly  ;  to  dart,  to  discharge. 

"  Pay  sacred  reverence  to  Ajiollo'e  song. 
Lest,  wi-athlul,  the  far-shooting  god  emit 
His  fatal  arrowa."       Prior :  Eymn  to  Apollo. 

3.  To  issue  by  authority. 

"  That  a  citation  be  valid,  it  ought  to  lie  decreed  and 
emitted  by  the  judge's  authority,  and  at  the  instance 
oithe-}^Tty."—Ayliffe:  Parergori. 

1[  Crabbthus  discriminates  between  to  emit, 
to  exhale,  and  to  evaporate  :  "  Emit  is  used  to 
express  a  more  positive  effort  to  send  out ; 
exhale  and  evaporate  designate  the  natural  and 
progressive  process  of  things  :  volcanoes  emit 
fire  and  flames  :  the  earth  exhales  the  damps, 
or  flowers  exhale  perfumes,  liquids  evaporate. 
Animals  may  emit  by  an  act  of  volition :  things 
exhah  or  evaporate  by  an  external  action  upon 
them  ;  they  exliale  that  which  is  foreign  to 
them ;  they  evaporate  that  which  constitutes 
a  part  of  their  substance.  The  polecat  is  re- 
ported to  emit  such  a  stench  from  itself  when 
pursued,  as  to  keep  its  pursuers  at  a  distance 
from  itself:  bogs  and  fens  exlmle  their  mois- 
ture when  acted  upon  by  the  heat :  water 
evaporates  by  means  of  steam  when  put  into  a 
state  of  ebullition."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synoii.) 

■*  e-mit'-tent,  a.  [Lat.  emitteiis,  pr.  par.  of 
emitto=to  send  out]    Sending  out ;  emitting. 

"The  former  being  the  emltteiit ;  the  latter  the  re- 
cipient."— Boyle  :  Works,  vi.  23". 

*  em^man-tle,  *  em-man-tel,  v.t.  [Fr. 
etnmanteler.  ] 

1.  To  cover. 

"  The  ixiurprise  and  bending  cope  whereof  all  things 
are  emmantelled  and  covered."—/'.  Holland:  Plinie 
bk.  i.,  cb.  i. 

2,  To  build  or  place  round  byway  of  fortifi- 
cation or  defence. 

"  The  walla  that  he  caused  to  be  built  and  emman- 
telled  about  other  towns." — P.  Holland :  Plinie,  bk. 
sxix.  ch.  i. 

*  Sm-mar'-ble,  *  Sn-mar'-ble,  v.t.    [Fret 

em,  and  Eng.  Tiiarble  (q.v.).]     To  render  hard 
and  insensible  as  marble. 

"  Thou  dost  emmarble  the  proud  lieart  of  her." 

Spevser :  Hjpnn  of  Lave. 

em-men-ar-gog'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  emmenagog(ue); 
•ic]    Promoting  tlie  menstrual  discharge. 

em-men '-a-gogues,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  efifirfva  (em- 
mena)  =  the  menstrual  discharges,  and  ayw 
(ago)  =  to  lead,  to  drive.] 

Phar.  :  Medicines  which  are  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  exciting  the  catamenial 
flow  when  it  is  suppressed  from  any  cause. 
Direct  emmenagogues :  Ergot,  savine,  rue, 
assafcetida,  castor.  Indirect  emmenagogues  : 
Ferruginous  salts,  aloes,  colocyntli,  other 
strong  purgatives.  The  indirect  emmena- 
gogues act   by  improving  the  state  of  the 


system.  Iron  restores  the  blood  when  in  an 
a'nsemic  state,  the  others  by  stimulating  the 
large  bowel.    {Garrod :  Mat.  Medica.) 

6m~m.en-6-lo^-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  emmeno- 
log{y);  -ical.]    Pertaining  to  emmenology; 

em-men-ol'-o-g^,  s.    [Fr.  emm^nologie.'\ 
Med. :  A  treatise  on  menstruation. 

*  em-met,  *  amte."*  amet,^  amt,  *  amote, 

s.    [A.S.  (E?ne(e,]     [Ant.J    An  ant,  a  pismire. 
"  A  bracelet  made  of  em^mets  eyes." 

Drayton:  Cou/rt  of  Fairy. 

*  em-mew'  (ew  as  u),  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and 
Eng.  rmxo  (q.v.).]  To  confine  as  in  a  mew  or 
cage ;  to  coop  up. 

"  Whose  settled  visage  and  delil)erate  word 
Nips  youth  i'  th'  head,  and  fullisB  doth  einrrtew. 
As  falcon  doth  the  fowl,  is  yet  a  devil." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  L 

Sm'-mon-ite,  em'-mon-site,  s.  [Gr.  efi.iJ.ovr} 
(em'inone)  =  an  abiding  or  cleaving  to  ;  eixfiovo^ 
(emmonos)  =  abiding  by  (?)J 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Strontianite  (q.v.). 

*  em-mo've,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  En^.  rnoi^e 
(q.v.).]  To  rouse,  to  stir  up,  to  excite,  to 
move. 

"  One  day,  when  him  high  courage  did  emmove^ 
He  pricked  forth."  Spemer  :  F.  Q.,  11.  i.  60. 

em.'-o-diii,  s.  [Emodi,  the  specific  name  of 
Rheum  Emodi,  one  of  the  plants  which  furnish 
Indian  Rhubarb  ;  -in  (Chem.)  (q.v.)] 

Chem. :  CxsHioOg.  A  constituent  of  rhubarb 
root,  extracted  from  it  along  with  chryso- 
phanic  acid  by  benzene.  Emodin  is  said  to 
be  a  derivative  from  methyl  anthracene, 
and     to     be     trioxymethyl  -  anthi-aquinone, 

(-CHg 
C14H4-3  O2     .     (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.,  Sup.  iii.) 

U0H)3 

*  e-m6l-les'-9en9e,  s.     [Lat.  e  =  out,  fully, 

and  mx)llescens,  pr.  par.  of  mollesco,  incept, 
form  of  mollio  =  to  be  soft;  mollis  =  soft.] 
That  degree  of  softness  ih  a  body  beginning  to 
melt  which  alters  its  shape ;  the  first  or 
lowest  degree  of  fusibility. 

*  e-mol'-li-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  emollio  =  to  make 
soft ;  e  =  out,  fully,  and  mollis  =  soft ;  Fr. 
emollir.]  To  soften,  to  weaken ;  to  render 
soft  or  eff'eminate. 

"  Emolliated  by  four  centuries  of  Roman  domina- 
tion, "—/"inftfirio  It . 

e-mol'-li-ent, «.  &s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  emolliens, 
pr.  par.  of  emollio  =  to  make  soft ;  mollis  ■=. 
soft ;  Ital.  emQlliente.'\ 

A,  As  adj.  :  Softening,  relaxing ;  making 
soft  or  supple. 

•■  A  mucilage  more  emollient  and  slippery  than  oil 
\\Ae\i."—Paley  :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  viii. 

B,  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.  .  Anything  intended  to  soothe  or 
comfort. 

"  And  such  eraoUients  as  his  friends  could  spare." 

Cowper:  Hetlrernent,  SOB. 

II.  Phar.  (PI.) :  Substances  which  soften  the 
part  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  soothe  and 
diminish  irritation,  as  warm  water ;  starchy 
and  mucilaginous  substances,  as  flour,  bread, 
oatmeal,  linseed,  gum,  honey,  figs,  starch, 
collodion  ;  oily  and  fatty  substances,  as  lin- 
seed oil,  olive  oil,  lard,  wax,  suet,  spermaceti, 
and  glycerine ;  albuminous  and  gelatinous 
substances,  as  isinglass,  gelatin,  and  white  of 
egg.  Emollients  are  used  to  soothe  parts 
which  are  inflamed  or  irritated,  and  to  shield 
them  from  the  action  of  the  air  or  foreign 
influences.    (Garrod  :  Mat.  Medica.) 

"  SoiuetiineB  I  was  covered  with  emollients "  — 
Riimbler,  No.  133. 

'^  e-mol-li'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  emollitio,  from 
emollio  ~  to  soften.]  The  act  or  process  of 
softening  or  relaxing  ;  a  state  of  relaxation  or 
suppleness, 

"  And  bathing  and  anointing  give  a  relaxation  or 
emoUition."— Bacon  :  Nat.  Hist.,  §  730. 

*  e-m.6r-li-tive,  a.  [Lat.  e.mollitus,  pa.  par. 
of  mwllio,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.'\  Tending 
to  soften,  relax,  or  make  supple  ;  relaxing. 

' '  They  enter  into  those  emollitive  or  lenitive  piastres." 
~P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxvi.,  ch.  xxi. 

e-mol'-u-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  emolu- 
mentum  =  that  which  is  gained  by  labour, 
from  Lat.  emolior  ~  to  work  out :    e  =  out. 


and  Tnolior  =  to  exert  oneself ;  mx)les  =  a  heap, 
a  mass  ;  Sp.  Port.  &  Ital.  emxilmnento.] 

1.  The  profit  or  gain  arising  from  any  office 
or  employment ;  that  which  is  received  in 
return  for  services  done,  as  salary,  fees.  &c. ; 
remuneration. 

•  2.  An  advantage,  gain,  or  profit  in  general. 

"  I  have  with  great  application  studied  the  pnblick  . 
emolument." — Tutler,  No.  4". 

If  For  the  diff'erence  between  evwluTMnl 
and  gain,  see  Gain. 

*  e-mol'-u-ment'-al,  a.  [Eng.  em.olument; 
-al.)  Pro'ductive  of 'gain,  profit,  or  advantage  j 
useful,  profitable. 

"In  all  that  is  laudable  and  trviiy  emolumentaZ  of 
this  nature." — Hvelyn :  Pr^uce. 

*e-mong,  *e-mongst,  prep.  [Among, 
Amongst.] 

em'-6n-^,  s.  [Abbreviated  from  Lat.  a7ic7?Mme 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  name  given  by  the  common  people 
in  some  places  to  Anemone  coronaria.  (Prior, 
Britten  &  Holland.) 

S-mo'-tion,  s.  [As  if  from  Lat.  em^tio  =  a 
moving  out:  e  =  out,  and  moveo  =  to  move.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  movement  or  disturbance 
of  the  mind  ;  a  state  of  excited  feehng  of  any 
kind,  whether  of  pain  or  pleasure  ;  an  intense 
excitement  of  feeling  ;  agitation,  trepidation, 
perturbation  of  mind. 

"[He].bewailed.  with  great  emotion,  hia  former  copi- 
pliauce  in  spiritual  things." — Macaulay  :  Bist.  £ng., 
cb.  V. 

2.  Mental  Phil.  :  One  of  the  three  primary 
divisions  of  the  powers,  capacities,  or  qualities 
inherent  in  the  human  mind,  the  others  being 
intellect  and  will.  Emotion  in  this  division 
denotes  the  subjective  effect  produced  by  all 
things  which  move  us,  whether  operating  on 
us  directly  through  the  senses,  or  indirectly 
from  the  memory  of  or  reflection  upon  sensa- 
tions formerly  experienced.  Sometimes  emo- 
tion is  used  ia  a  more  limited  sense,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude sensation,  and  the  threefold  classificatidn 
is  adopted  of  sensation,  intellect  or  intellection, 
and  emotion.  Very  generally  the  word  is  used 
by  mental  philosophers  in  the  plural,  there 
being  various  distinct  emotions,  as  one  of 
pity,  one  of  terror,  one  of  joy,  &c.  These  may 
be  resolved  into  three  kinds — emotions  of  a 
pleasurable,  those  of  a  painful,  and  those  of  an 
indiff'erent  kind.  What  the  stream  of  a  mill- 
race  is  to  a  water-wheel  working  complex 
machinery,  the  emotions  are  to  man's  will, 
and  partly  to  his  intellect.  They  are  the 
moving  power  of  action,  and  in  some  respects 
of  thouglit.  The  emotions  are  less  potent 
than  intellect  in  the  masculine  nature  :  they 
are  more  powerful  in  the  feminine  nature. 
They  vary  greatly  in  keenness  in  different 
individuals  ;  the  refinement  of  superior  educa- 
tion and  advanced  civilisation  render  them 
more  acute.  Pleasurable  emotions  are  physi- 
cally healthful :  painful  ones  the  reverse  ;  but 
when  too  intense  and  sudden  either  can  ter- 
minate life,  the  exciting  emotion  of  joy  more 
easily  tlian  the  depressing  one  of  sorrow.  Each 
emotion  has  its  appropriate  expression  in  the 
face  and  in  the  bodily  frame  generally,  and 
those  habitually  indulged  tell  ultimately  on 
the  physiognomy. 

*e-md'-tion,  v.t.  [Emotion,  s.]  To  affect 
with  emotion  ;  to  produce  emotion  in. 

"  How  all  his  form  the  emotioned  aonl  betrays. ' 
Saott :  Sssay  on  Paintinff. 

S-mo'-tion-al,  a.    [Eng.  emotion;  -al.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  emotion ;  producing  or 
attended  by  emotion. 

2.  Liable  to  emotion  ;  easily  affected  with 
emotion. 

*  e-mo'-tion-al-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  em/)tianal; 
-ism.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  emotional 
or  liable  to  emotion  ;  a  tendency  to  emotional 
excitement. 


[Eng.   emotional; 


*  e-mo-tion-3.1'-i-ty,   s. 

-ity.]    Emotionalism. 

"The rapid  impressibility,  the  comprehensive  CTno- 
tionality  which  were  so  omiuently  theii-a" — Black- 
woocts  Magazine,  Oct.  1881,  p.  443, 

t  e-mo'-tive,   a.      [Eng.  emoi(ion);  adj.  ^aff. 
•ive.]    Emotional ;  producing  emotion. 
"Where  eternal  art. 
Emotive,  pants  within  the  alternate  heart." 

Brooke  ;   Universal  Beauty,  bk.  iv. 

* e-mo'-tive-lSr,    adv.      [Eng.   emotive;    -ly.^ 
With  emotion. 


fate,  f^t,  fUre.  amidst,  wbat,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  s^n;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  nnlte,  cur,  rtile,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ro,  oe  =  d.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*e-lll6'-tive-IieS8,  s.     [Eng.  emotive;  -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  emotive.    . 

"That  keenly  perceptive,  aympathetic  emotiaeneas." 
—0.  jbliot :  Daniel  Deronda,  cb.  xl.  \ 

*'S-md've,  v.t.     [Lat.  eiridveo.]     To  move,  to 
;stir. 

"  What  to  dlBtuxb  it  could,  fell  men,  emove 
Your  bfu-baroiiB  hearts  ?  is  happiness  a  ciime  7  " 
TTiomeon :  Castle  of  Indolence,  li.  64. 

*  em-pair',    ^em-paire,   ^  em-payr-exi, 
;  *  em-pelre,  v.t,  &  i.    [Imfaik.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  worse ;  to  deprecate, . , 
to  lessen. 

"And  knlghta  of    maidenhead,    whose  praise  she 
would  empatre.'  denser :  F.  Q.,  v.  iv.  34. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  grow  worse ;  to  become 
less  or  impaired. 

"His [land]  encreased,  hnt  mine  did  empaire.''  .y  . 
apenaer:  F.  Q.,  V.  Iv.  B. 

*Slll-pair',  5.    IEmpaib,  v.]    Injury,  diipijiu- 
tioii,  decrease. 
~        ■  *'  The  ladles  think   it  a  most  desperate  empair  to 
their  quickness  of  wlf'—B.  Jonton  :  JSptcam^.  ,  11.  3i 

* ein-pair'-er,  s.  [Eng.  empair;  -er.]  '  One 
who  or  that  which  empairs.  ' 

''em-palr'-ment,  ^em-paJL're-miSnt,  ^im- 
paire-melit,  s,  [Eng.  empair;  -ment.}  In- 
jury, damage,  hurt. 

"Without  empair  ement, 
And  hrenning  of  his  clothes." 

Cfhaucer :  Remedie  of  Loue. 

Sm-pais'-tic,  a.     [6r.  €jLwrai(rTtK^  [TevvT)]  {m^ 
Spaistikl  [(ecAne]  =  the    art    of    embossing ; 
eiiitaiiti  (empaio)  =  to  stamp  in :   e^  (cm)  =  iv 
•  =  in,  and  naita  {paio)  =  to  strike.]    A  terra 
applied  to  inlaid  work,  resembling  the  modern 
■  buhl  or  marquetry ;  next  to  Toreutic  Art  (with 
,  which  it  must  not  be  confounded),  it  was  most 
'  practised  by  the  ancients.   It  consisted  in  lay- 
ing threads,  or  knocking  pieces  of  different 
metals  into  another  metal.    (Fawholt.) 

Sm-pa'le,  v.t  [Fr.,  from  em  =  in,  and  pal  = 
a.  smke ;  Sp.  &  Port,  empalar ;  Ital  impalare.] 

\  [Pale,  «.] 

*1.  To  fence  in  as  with  stakes  ;  to  surround 
as  with  stakes  or  pales  for  the  purpose  of 
defence. 

"There  hadde  empaXed,  themselves  with  theyr 
cariaaes  orosse  the  streyghtes."  — fircntie.-  <i,uint\u 
Cztrttus,  to,  32, 

*  2.  To  fortiiy,  to  strengthen  for  defence. 

"  All  that  dwell  near  enemies  empale  villngee,  to 
save  themselves  from  surprise."— JSoZef^A  .'  Essays. 

*  3.  To  surround,  to  enclose,  to  shut  in. 

"  Keep  Tourselves  in  breath, 
And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hector  found, 
'  Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about," 

Shakeap.  :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  v.  7. 

*  4.  To  form  a  border,  to  border. 

"Sound  abont  her  work  she  did  empale 
With  a  fair  horderwrought  of  strndry  flowers." 
Spenser:  Muiopatmos. 

*  5.  To  clasp,  to  incircle. 

"  Thank  my  charmB, 
I  now  &mpale  her  in  my  arms."    fJleeeland. 

6.  To  put  to  death  by  spitting  on  a  stake 
.  fixed  upright. 

"  Nay,  I  don't  beliere  they  will  be  contented  with 
I     hanging ;  they  talk  of  empalinff,  or  breaking  on  the 
"vrheeL'—ArbutTtnot. 

7.  To  transfix,  to  pierce. 

"With  solemn  jpace,  and  firm  in  awful  state. 
Before  thee  stalks  inexorable  Fate, 
And  grasps  empaUng  nails,  and  wedges  dread, 
The  book  tormentoua,  and  the  melted  lead." 

FraTids:  Horace ;  Odes,  bk.  i.,  85. 

em-paled'»  pa.  par.  k  a.    [Empale.] 
A.  As  pa.  par, :  (See  the  verb). 
C  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Fenced  in  with  pales ;  en- 
■  closed ;  transfixed  on  a  stake. 
'  2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  shield  in  which 
the  arms  are  placed  side  by  side,  each  occupy- 
ing one  half.  The  shield  is  divided  per  pale, 
that  is,  by  a  line  down  the  centre.  ThQ  arms 
of  the  husband  are  placed  on  the  dexler  side, 
those  of  the  wife  on  the  sinister  side. 

&m -pa'l e-ment J  s.     [Eng.  empale;  -ment.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  fencing  in  or  fortifying  with 
stakes  or  pales. 

2.  The  act  of  putting  to  death  by  spitting 
on  a  stake  fixed  upright. 

n.  Technically: 

*  1.  Bot. :  A  stamen. 

"  It  [the  lupine]  has  a  papilionaceous  flower,  out  of 
whose  empalement  rises  the  pale,  which  afterwards 
turns  Into  a  -pod."— Miller  :  Qardenerif  Dictionary. 


2.  Her. :  A  conjunction  of  coats  of  arras, 
palsTflHse.    [Empaled,  B.  2.] 

'"Tvra  coats  of  arms,  containing  empalements  of 
Qannynge,  and  of  his  friends  or  relations,  with  family 
names,  apparently  by  the  same  pen  which  wrote  the 
verses."— fTor^ow.-  BUt.  Eng.  Poetry,  il.  164. 

em-p^'-el,  em-p^'-nel,  s.     [Pref.  ewi, 
'    and  Eng.'pttTiei  (q.v.).]      A  panel  or  list  6i 
jurors  summoned  by  the  sheriff. 

"  Who  can  exjwct  upright  verdicts  from  such  packed, 
corrupt  Juries?  Why  may  we  not  be  allowed  iio  make 
exceptions  against  this  so  incompetent  empannel."— 
More :  Decani  of  Piety. 

em-p^'-el,  em-p^'-nel,  v.t.    [Empanel, 
s.]    To  place  on  the  panel  or  list  of  jurors  ;  to 
suminon  to  serve  on  a  jury. 
,  "  1  shall  not  need  to  empannel  a  jury  of  morallstB 
4jr   divines,  every  man's  own  breast   snflSciently  in- 
structing/him."—eo»emmcn(  of  the  Tongue. 

*  em-p^n'-el-ment/  em-pan'-n^l-ment, 

5.     [Eng.  eTiijjaTiTiei;  '7ne)it.]    The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  empanelling ;  impannelment. 

* em-pan'-6-pl^,  v.t.     [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
panoply  (q.v.).]     To  invest  in  full  armour. 
"  The  lists  were  ready.    Empanoplied  and  plumed 
We  entered  in  and  waited." 

Tennyson :  Princess,  v.  4^2,  473. 

^  ezn-p&r'-a-dlse,  v.t.  [Imparadise.]  To 
place  in  paradise  or  in  a  state  of  perfect  hap- 
piness. 

*  em-pSxph'-ment,  v.t  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
parchment  0:1. v.).]  To  write  or  register  on 
Iiarchinent.     (Carlyle.) 

em-park',  im-park',  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and 
Eng.  park  (q.v.).]  To  form  into  a  park  ;  to 
inclose,  to  fence  in. 

' '  The  wild  boar  of  the  forest  wilder  than  the  wilder- 
ness itself,  that  will  not  be  held  nor  emparked  within 
any  laws  or  limits."— fifdAop  ^ing  •  Vine  Palatine 
(1614),  p.  S2. 

*  em-par'- lance,  ^em-par-laiince.  s. 

[O.  Fr.] 

1.  Oxd.Lang. :  A  parley. 

"[9he]'8hewed  that  with  his  Lord  she  would  empar- 
launce  make."  Spenser :  F.  Q.,  V.  iv.  60. 

2.  Old  Law:  Emparlance  signifieth  in 
common  law,  a  desire  or  petition  in  court  of 
a  day  to  pause  what  is  best  to  do  :  and  it  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  conference  of  a  jury 
in  the  cause  committed  to  them,    ifiowd.) 

*em-parle,  v.i.  [Fr.  par?er=to  speak.]  To 
parley,  to  debate. 

"Called  the  codsuU  forth  to  emparle." — /-.  Bolland: 
Livius,  p.  146. 

*  em-part',  v.t.    [Impart.] 

em.-pS^m',  s.  [Gr.  efii^da-a-oi )  {envpasso)  =  to 
sprinkle.]  A  powder  used  to  correct  any  bad 
or  disagreeable  odour  from  the  body. 

*  em-p^ss'-lon  (ss  as  alxXv.t.  [Pref.  em.-, 
and  Eng.  passion  (q.v.).]  To  move  with 
passion  ;  to  aflect  strongly. 

"The  warlike  Damzell  was  empassiojied  Sore." 
Spenser :  F.  Q.,  III.  si.  16. 

*  £m-pEss'-idn-ate  (ss  as  sh).  a.  [Pref. 
em-,  and  Eng.  passionate  (q.v.).]  Moved  by 
passion ';  .strongly  affected. 

"  The  Briton  prince  was  sore  empassionate 
And  woxe  inclined  much  unto  her  part, 
Through  the  sad  terror  of  so  dreadful  fate 
And  wretched  mine  of  so  high  estate." 

Spemer  :  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  46. 

*  em-paste',  v.t.    [Impaste.] 

*  em-pat'-ron-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
patr(iniz&  (q.v.).]  To  invest  with  the  rank  of 
a  feudal  sovereign. 

"The  ambition  of  the  French  king  was  to  empa- 
iroMz6  hiiheelf  in  the  duchy."— Sucon .-  Benry  VII. 

^em-pawn',  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  pawn 
(q.v.).]  To  place  or  put  in  pawn  ;  to  pledge  ; 
to  impawn. 

"To  Bell,  empaion,  and  alienate  the  estates  of  the 
Church."  —MiZman.    { Webster.) 

^  ein-pea9h',  s.     [Empeach,  v.]    Hindrance. 

' '  Without  foule  empeach."    Spenser :  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  56. 

^em-peagh',  v.t.    IImpeach.] 

1.  To  hinder,  to  prevent,  to  delay. 

"They  were  somewhat  empeached  by  certayne 
warres.'- JVicoKa.'  Thucydides,  lo.  38. 

2.  To  impeach. 

*  em-pearl',  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  pearl 
(q.v.).]     To  cover  or  ornament  with  pearls. 

"  Empearled  round  on  Sion's  or  on  Hermon's  head." 
Sidney :  Ps.  cxxxiii. 

em-peire,  v.t.    [Empair,  v.] 


*em-pe'o~ple,    v.t.       [Pref.  em,   and  Eng. 
"    (q.v.).]     To  form  into  a  people ;    to 


settle,  to  establish. 

"  He  wondered  much,  and  '^au  enquire 
What  stately  building  durst  so  high  extend 
Her  lofty  towers  unto  the  starry  sphere. 
And  what  unknown  nation  there  empeopled  were." 
:  F.Q.Lx.  56, 


'*em~perce,  v.t.    [Empierce.]' 

""  em'-per-ess,  *em-per-esse,  *em-per- 
isse,  em-per-ice,  s.    [Empress.] 

*em-per'-il,  *  em-per'-ill,  ui.  [Pref.  em, 
and  Eng.  peril  (q.v.).]  To  put  in  danger ; 
to  peril,  to  risk. 

"  But  Braggadocchio  said  be  never  thought 
For  such  an  hog,  that  seemed  worse  than  naught. 
His  person  to  emperil  so  in  fight." 

Speruer :  P.  ^.,  IV.  iv.  10. 

*  em-per'-ish,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  'Biag.  perish 
(q-v.).]  To  ruin,  to  destroy,  to  decay,  to  wear 
out. 

"  I  deem  thy  brain  imverished  be 
Through  rusty  eld,  tnat  hath  rotted  thee." 

Spenser:  Shepheards  Calender  (Feb.). 

em'-per-6r,  *  em-per-ere,  *  em-per- 
our,  *  am-per-ur,  s,  [O.Fr.  empereor ;  Fr. 
empereur ;  Ital.  imperadore;  Lat.  imperator  = 
(1)  The  commander  of  an  army,  the  command 
itself  being  called  imperivm.  The  consuls 
bore  it  when  actually  in  command  of  the 
Roman  army,  but  they  laid  it  aside  on  re- 
entering the  walls  of  Rome.  (2)  In  process  of 
time  it  was  foxmd  necessary  to  confer  the  im- 
perium  permanently  on  the  Governors  of 
Provinces.  This  was  called  the  proconsular 
imperium ;  (3)  Julius  Ceesar  bore  it  as  being 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Roman  armies, 
and  from  him  it  passed  to  his  successors,  the 
emperors.] 

I.  Ord.  Latig. :  The  sovereign  of  an  empire  ; 
the  highest  title  of  dignity. 

%  Of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  at  the  present 
time  (1903)  there  are  three  emperors— viz., 
of  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia,  and  His 
Majesty  Edward  VII.  has  the  additional  title 
of  Emperor  of  India. 

II.  EnUyraology : 

(1)  Sing. :  The  Purple  Emperor,     [t  j 

(2)  PI.  :  The  name  given  by  Newman  to  the 
family  of  Butterflies  called  by  him  Apaturidae. 

%  Purple  Emperor:  A  butterfly,  Apatura 
Jris.  The  antennae  are  rather  long,:.the  ground 
colour  of  the  wings  is  rusty  black,  decorated 
in  the  male  with  a  purple  lustre,  wanting  in 
the  female  ;  seven  white  spots  in  the  male  :  as 
many  faint  yeUow  ones  in  the  female,  on  the 
fore  wings  above  a  transverse  white  band,  sin 


purple  emperor. 

ocellated  spot  and  a  darker  marginal  bar  on 
the  hinder  ones.  The  animal  flies  high.  The 
caterpillar  feeds  on  willows  growing  in  ash 
woods  in  England  (not  in  Scotland  or  Ireland). 
It  is  full-grown  in  May  and  June  ;  the  chry- 
salis appears  in  the  latter  month,  and  the 
butterfly  in  July.  The  perfect  insect  sips  mud 
puddles  and  even  less  pure  sources  of  suste- 
nance. It  is  diflicult  to  capture  it  with  a  net. 
It  occurs  at  one  secluded  spot  at  High  Beech. 

emperor-moth,  s. 

Eniom. :  Saturnia  Pavonia  minor.  General 
colour  greyish,  with  white  hairs  and  purple 
tinges  ;  wings  with  a  hinder  white  band- 
Two  white,  purplish,  and  dark  broWn  trans- 
verse stripes  and  an  ocellus  on  each  wing. 
Expansion  of  wings  in  the  female  occasionally 
three  inches,  but  in  the  male  only  two  and  a 
half.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  common 
ling  or  heath  (Cqlluna  vulgaris),  on  the  black- 
thorn, the  bramble,  &c.  Common  in  England, 
rarer  in  Scotland. 

em'-per-or-ship,  s.     [Eng.  emperor;  -ship.] 
The  rank,  dignity,  or  offtce  of  an  emperor. 

*  em'-per-y,   *  em-per-e,   ^'.     [Lat.  impe- 
rium.   [Empire.  ] 

1,  Empire,  sovereignty,  dominion,  power. 
"  Euliug  in  large  and  ample  empery  o'er  France." 
"'    ■    ip.  :  Benry  V.,  L  2. 


bSil,  hS^i  poi^t,  J($^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;   go,  gem ;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  £ 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan*    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.     -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d«L 
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2.  An  empire  ;  the  country  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  prince. 

"  A  lady 
So  td.ii.  ar.d  fastened  to  an  empery, 
Woiflii  make  the  gieat'at  king  double. 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbeltne,  \.  7. 

€m-pe-tra'-9e-80,  s.pl  [Mod.  Lat.  empe- 
tr(um),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufF.  -acecp..] 

Bot. :  Crowberries,  a  small  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogens,  alliance  Euphorbiales.  It  consists 
of  small  shrubs  with  heathy  evergreen  ex- 
stipulate  leaves  and  minute  flowers  in  their 
axils.  Flowers,  dicecious ;  sepals,  consisting 
of  imbricated  scales,  sometimes  petaloid ; 
stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  inner  sepals, 
and  alternate  with  them ;  ovary,  three,  six, 
or  nine-celled;  ovules,  solitary,  ascending; 
fruit,  fleshy,  three,  six,  or  nine-celled.  The 
Crowberries  occur  in  Europe,  North  America, 
and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  In  1845,  four 
genera  were  enumerated,  each  having  but  one 
known  species.    (Liridtey.) 

em'-pe-trum,  s.  [Gr.  e/iTrerpo?  (empeti-os) : 
OH  adj.  =  growing  among  the  rocks  ;  as  subst. 
=  a  rock  plant,  a  Saxifrage ;  this  is  not  the 
modern  Empetrnm.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants— the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Empetraceae  (q.v.).  Empetrum  ni- 
grum is  a  small,  procumbent,  much-branching 
shrub,  with  greatly  recurved,  linear,  oblong 
leaves,  small,  purplish  flowers,  and  fruit  con- 
sistuig  of  black  clustered  drupes.  In  Britain 
it  is  found  on  mountainous  heaths,  especially 
in  Scotland,  where  it  ascends  to  4,000  feet, 
and  affords  a  favourite  food  to  moor  game.  It 
occurs  also  both  in  North  and  South  America, 
the  drupes,  however,  being,  as  usual,  black  in 
the  former  region,  but  red  in  the  latter.  The 
drupes  are  eaten  in  the  arctic  parts  of  Europe, 
where  they  are  regarded  as  scorbutic  and 
diuretic.  A  fermented  liquor  is  prepared  from 
them  by  the  Greenlanders. 

em'-pha-SlS,  s.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  e^tK^ao-ts  (em- 
phasis)^fTOin  €fx(fim)=  ev  (en)=in,  and  (/>do-t? 
(phasis)  =  an  appearance  ;  ^jjaCvto  {pTiaino)  =  to 
show,  to  indicate.]  [Phase.] 
-  1.  A  particular  force  or  stress  of  utterance 
Iftid  upon  a  word  or  words,  the  meaning  or 
intent  of  which  the  speaker  wishes  specially 
to  impress  upon  his  hearers. 

"  Emphasis  not  so  mucli  regards  the  time  aa  a  certain 
grandeur,  whereby  some  letter,  syllable,  word,  or  sen- 
tence ia  rendered  more  remarkable  than  the  rest." — 
I/older. 

2.  Impressiveness  of  manner  or  expression. 
"There  is  a  special  onpliasis  to  this  purpose  in  the 

very  phrase  of  the  text."— fTWAiiw.-  If ationaZ  Religion, 
bk.  L,  ch.  xvii. 

3.  Especial  force  or  intensity. 

"  Are  they  not  hia  by  a  peculiar  right, 
And  by  an  emphasis  of  interest  his, 
Whose  eye  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  joy  T 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  748-50. 

1"  For  the  difference  between  emplmsis  and 
stress,  see  Stress. 

em'-pha-size,  v.t.     [Eug.  emp7ias(is);  -ize.] 

1.  To  utter  or  pronounce  with  emphasis  ;  to 
lay  a  stress  or  emphasis  upon. 

2.  To  make  especially  strong  or  intense  ;  to 
intensify  ;  to  add  force  or  emphasis  to. 

"  There  is  evidence  of  competence  and  care  with 
occasional  exceptions  which  emphasize  the  rule." — 
Atherusum,  Oct.  14,  1882. 

em-phat'-ic,  *em-pliS,t'-iclt,  *  em- 
pllS.t'-ic-al,  «.  [Gr.  e/xi^ariKos  (emphoUkos) 
=  expressive.]    [Emphasis.] 

1.  Forcible,  strong,  expressive  ;  bearing  em- 
phasis or  force  ;  energetic. 

"The  expression  is  e>np7tatical." — ITiird:  Nates  on 
Epistle  to  AiiffusCiis. 

2.  Striking,  strong. 

"  It  is  commonly  granted  that  emphatical  colours 
are  light  itself,  modified  by  refractions,"— Boyie;  On 
Colours. 

em-pll&t'-IC-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng,  eviplwMcal  ; 

-ly.] 

1.  In  an  emphatic  manner ;  with  emphasis  ; 
strongly,  forcibly,  decidedly, 

"  He  was  emphatically  a  bad  man,  insolent,  malig- 

*2.  According  to  appearance. 

"What  ia  delivered  of  the  iucurvity  of  dolphins, 
must  be  taken  emphatically,  not  really,  but  in  ap- 
pearance, when  they  leap  above  water,  and  suddenly 
shoot  down  jigain." — Browne. 

'^  em-ph^t -ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  empJiatieal; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  em- 
I)hatical. 


em'-phly-sis,  s.  [Gr.  e/i  (em)  =  ev  (en)  =  in, 
upon,  and  </)Avcrts  (pJilusis)  =  a  vesicular 
tumour,  an  eruption  ;  <l>\voi  {phliid)  =  to  boil, 
to  bubble  up.] 

Med. :  A  vesicular  tumour  or  eruption,  pro- 
ceeding from  an  internal  and  febrile  atfection, 
including  miliary  fever,  thrush,  cow-pox,  pem- 
phigus, and  erysipelas. 

em-phr^c'-tic,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  emplvrac- 
ticiis  =  Gr.  e/Ai^paKTiKo?  (empJiraktikos)  =  ob- 
structing, from  efj.4)pd(ra-tii  (eviphrasso)  =  tc) 
stop  up  :  e/A  (em)  =  ec  (en)  (intens.)  =  in,  and 
iftpaa-crai  (phra-sso)  —  to  obstruct.] 

A.  As  adj,  :  Having  the  quality  of  stopping 
up  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  medicine  employed  to  close 
the  pores  of  the  skin. 

*  em-phren'-f^,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
2)hrensy  (q.v.).]  To  make  frenzied  or  mad ; 
to  affect  with  frenzy. 

"  His  tooth,  like  a  mad  dog's,  euveuomes  and  em- 
phretiaies." — Bp.  Hall:  St.  PauCs  Cotnbat. 

t  em-phy'-ina,  s.  [Gr.  e/x  (em)  =  kv  (en)  =  in, 
and  yvo)  (phud)  =  to  bring  forth.] 

Med.  :  A  tumour,  wliether  fleshy,  bony,  or 
encysted. 

em-phy-se'-ma,  exn'-ph^-sem,  s.  [Gr. 
€^(^iioT)/LLa  (emphitseimi),  genit.  efL^v<rr}fJM.TOi 
(emphusematos)  =  an  inflation ;  efK^vtrdu*  (cni- 
phusao)  —  to  inflate  :  €ju-  (em)  =  ec  (en)  =  in, 
and  (^uo-ato  (phusao)  =  to  blow.  ] 

Med. .  The  presence  of  air  in  the  cellular 
tissue.  There  are  two  types  of  the  disease  : 
the  traumatic,  in  which  the  air  is  introduced 
through  wounds  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere  ; 
and  the  idiopathic  or  spontaneous,  in  which 
air,  or  rather  gas,  of  some  kind,  is  generated 
within  the  cellular  tissue  itself  by  putrefactive 
deposition  or  by  secretion.  If  emphysema 
exist  only  to  a  moderate  extent,  it  is  not  a 
formidable  disease,  but  if  it  produce  compli- 
cations, such  as  asthma  or  bronchitis,  it  be- 
comes dangerous. 

em-phy-sem'-a-tose,  «,.     [Mod.   Lat.  em- 

physematosus.] 

Bot. :  Bladdery,  shaped  like  a  bladder  or 
resembling  one.     (Trea^.  of  Bot.) 

em-ph^jse'-mar-tous,   i*.      [Gr.  e/xf^u'oTj/uta 

(emphusevm) ;  suff".  -oiis.] 

Med.  :  Pertaining  to  emphysema ;  inflated, 
bladdery. 

"  The  tenseness  of  theskin  goes  off,  and  feels  to  the 
touch  flabby  ot emphysem^toits." — Siiarp:  Surgery. 

em-phy-teu'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  kfj.(pvrev(TL%(e'nipliu- 
teusis)  =  a  planting  in ;  e/j.<^vTeu'u>  (e^nphxdeuo) 
=  to  plant  in.] 

Law :  A  contract  by  which  houses  or  lauds 
are  granted  entirely  or  for  a  long  term,  on 
condition  of  their  being  improved  and  a  small 
annual  rent  paid  to  tlie  grantor. 

*  em-phsr-teu'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  k^^vTevut  (eni- 
phuteuo)  ^~to  ingraft :  e/x  (em)  =  in,  and  ^VTevta 
(phnteud)  =  to  graft,  to  plant.]  Taken  on 
hire ;  for  which  a  rent  has  to  be  paid. 

em-phy-tou'-tic-a-ry,  ^^.    [Eug.  emphyteu- 
tic ;  -ary.] 
Law :  One  who  holds  lands  by  emphyteusis. 

em'-pi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ejan-t's  (empis)  =  a  mos- 
quito, a  gnat,  and  I^at.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida;, 
from  Gr.  eiSos  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Eiitom. :  A  family  of  Diptera  with  short 
antennse.  They  are  not  really  akin  to  gnats, 
except  that  they  fly  in  numbers  over  water  in 
summer  evenings.  They  are  of  small  size,  and 
live  partly  on  other  insects  and  partly  on  the 
juice  of  flowers. 

*  em-pier'5e,  "^em-pearce,  *exn-pierse, 

v.t.      [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  pierce  (q.v.).]     To 
pierce,  to  enter  into. 

"  The  thought  v/hnTeotempearc't  his  heart  so  deep." 
Spenser;  F.  Q.,  IV.  xii.  19, 

*em'-pi-em,  s.  [Empyema.]  An  imposthume 
in  the  breast. 

"  The  spawliug  empiem,  ruthless  as  the  rest. 
With  foul  impoatumea  fils  hia  hollow  chest." 

Sylvester:  The  Fairies,  402. 

*  em-pi'ght  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref  em, 
and  Eng.  pight  (q.v.).] 

1.  Tratis. :  To  fix,  to  set,  to  fasten. 

"  Had  three  bodies  in  one  waste  cmpight." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  x.  8. 


2.  Intrans. :  To  fasten,  to  become  fixed. 

"  But  he  was  wary,  and  ere  it  emvight  *„„„„  - 

lu  the  meant  mai-k,  advanced  hia  shield  atwefn- 

aperner:  F.  Q.,  HI.  iv.  46. 

em'-p'ire.  *em-per-ie,  *em-pere,  *  em- 
pyre,  'em-pyere,  s.  [Fr.  empire;  from 
Lat.  imperium  =  power,  command;  impero  = 
to  coroiaand  ;  Sp.,  Port,  &  Ital.  impenc] 

1.  Supreme  command  or  dominion;  sove- 
reignty ;  imperial  power. 

"ToOodaloone,  oure  aavyourJheau Crist  oure Lord, 
be  gloric  and  magnifying,  empire  and  ixtwer  before 
aite  vfovldis.'—tyycliffe:  Judas,  c.  ii. 

2.  The  territory,  region,  or  countries  over 
which  supreme  dominion  is    extended ;  the 

'  countries  under  the  rule  or  dominion  of  an 
emperor  or  other  supreme  ruler. 

"He  caused  it  to  be  proclamed  thorow  out  al  his 
empyrc.."— Bible  (1551),  1  Esdras,  i. 

*3.  The  population  of  an  empire. 
"  Bury  the  great  Duke  with  an  empire's  lamentation." 
Tennyson  :  Ode  on  Wellington. 

4,  Supreme  control  or  command  over  any- 
thing ;  rule,  sway. 

"  If  vice  had  once  an  ill  name  in  the  world  ...  it 
would  quickly  lose  its  em.pire."  —  Sharp:  SemuSns, 
vol.  it,  ser.  L 

%  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  em- 
pire and  fciiif^riom- :  "The  word  empire  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  a  state  that  is  vast,  and  com- 
posed of  many  different  people ;  that  of  kitig- 
dovi  marks  a  state  more  limited  in  extent  and 
united  in  its  composition." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  empire, 
reign,  and  dominion:  "Empire  is  used  more 
properly  for  the  people  or  nations ;  reign  for 
the  individuals  who  liold  the  power :  hence 
we  say  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  or  of  the 
Turks ;  the  reign  of  the  Caesars,  or  the  Paleologi. 
The  glorious  epocha  of  the  empire  of  the  Baby- 
lonians is  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  All 
the  epithets  applied  to  the  word  empire,  in 
this  sense,  belong  equally  to  reign;  but  all 
which  are  applied  to  reign  are  not  suitable 
in  application  to  empire.  We  may  speak  of  a 
reign  as  long  and  glorious  ;  but  not  of  an 
empire  as  long  and  glorious,  unless  the  idea 
be  expressed  paraph  rastically.  Empire  and 
reign  are  both  applied  in  the  proper  sense  to 
the  exercise  of  public  authority  ;  dominion 
applies  to  the  personal  act,  whether  of  a  sove- 
reign or  a  private  individual ;  a  sovereign  may 
have  dominion  over  many  nations  by  the  force 
of  arms  ;  but  he  holds  his  reign  over  one  nation 
by  the  force  of  law.  Hence  the  word  dominion 
may,  in  the  proper  sense,  be  applied  to  the 
power  which  man  exercises  over  the  brutes, 
over  inanimate  objects,  or  over  himself ;  but 
if  empire  and  reign  be  applied  to  anything  but 
civil  government,  or  to  nations,  it  is  only  in 
the  improper  sense :  thus  a  female  may  be 
said  to  hold  her  empire  among  her  admirers ; 
or  fashions  may  be  said  to  have  their  reign. 
In  this  application  of  the  terras,  empire  is 
something  wide  and  all-conunanding ;  reign 
is  that  which  is  steady  and  settled  ;  dominion 
is  full  of  control  and  force."  (Crabb :  En^. 
Synon.) 

*eill'-pire,  v.i.  [Empire,  s.]  To  assume  au- 
thority or  sovereignty  over. 

"  They  should  not  empire  over  Presbyteries,  but  be 
subject  to  the  same." — Heylin  :  Bist.  of  Presbyterians, 
p.  217. 

em-p>fr'-ic,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  empirique  ;  from  Lat. 
em^Jiricifs,  from  Gr.  etLireifn.KO'i  (empeiH'kos)=(a.) 
experienced ;  (s.)  an  empiric,  from  ejUTretpta 
(empeiria)=  experience  :  c/ATr€tpos(empeiros)  = 
experienced  ;  Treipa  (pHra)  =  atrial,  attempt] 
A.  As  sid}stantive : 

1.  Originally  a  respectful  designation.  An 
ancient  medical  sect  who  sought  to  derive 
their  knowledge  from  observations  or  experi- 
ment, and  considered  these  the  only  true 
methods  of  acquiring  knowledge.  Aerou  of 
Agrigentum  had  held  these  views  about  b.c, 
430,  but  the  sect  did  not  arise  till  250  b.c.  It 
was  cAlled  into  life  by  the  assertions  of  the 
Dogmatics. 

2.  One  who  begins  to  pra  ctise  medicine  with- 
out a  regular  professional  education,  relying 
solely  upon  his  experience  and  observation. 

"  Such  au  aversion  and  contempt  for  all  manner  of 
innovntora,  as  physicians  are  apt  to  have  for  empi- 
ricks." — Swift. 

3.  A  quack,  a  charlatan  ;  a  pretender  to 
medical  knowledge. 

"  But  hark— the  doctor's  voice  !— fast  wedged  between 
Two  em.piri^s  he  stands."    Cowper  :Task,  ii. 351, 852. 

5.  As  adjective :  '^ 

1.  Pertaining  to  experiments  or  experience; 
depending  upon  experience  or  observation. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  'what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Skilled  in  experiments. 

"  The  mniHrlcf:  Hlcliymist 
Can  turn,  or  hold^i  it  possible  -to  turn, 
MetalB  of  droasieat  ora  to  perfect  gold. "  ' 

MiUon  :  P.  L.,  v.  440-2. 

3.  Known  only  by^^xperience ;  derived  from 
experiment  or  observation,  without  any  regard 
to  science  or  theory, 

"  Bold  counsels  are  the  heat ; 
Like  empiric  remedies  they  liist  are  tried, 
And  by  th'  event  condemn  d  or  justified." 

Dryden:  Aurungzebe,  ii.  1. 

em-pir'-i-cal,  a.  [Eng.  empiric;  -al.}  The 
same  as  Empiric  (q.v.). 

empirical-formula,  >-. 

Cliem,. :  The  em])irical  formula  of  a  chemical 
substance  states  the  i-esult  of  the  analysis  of 
the  body,  showing  the  relative  number  o*'  tltc 
atoms  of  e^ch  element  contained  in  it.  Several 
substances  can  have  the  same  empirical 
formula ;  thus  acetylene,  CaHg,  and  benzene, 
CfiHfi,  when  analyzed  give  the  same  percentage 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  The  numbers  of  the 
atoms  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  contained  in  a 
molecule  of  tlie  substance  are  expressed  by 
their  rational  formula  (q.v.).  The  relations  of 
tlie  atoms  of  the  elements  contained  in  a  mole- 
cule to  each  other  are  shown  by  the  constitu- 
tional formula,  thus  C3H5O  is  the  rational 
fonnula  for  acetone,  CHg-CO'CHs.  Propyl 
aldehyde,  CH-vCHa'CO-H,  and  allyl  alcohol, 
H2C  =  CHCH2OH. 

empirical-laws,  s.pl.  Laws  founded  on 
conformities  ascertained  to  exist,  but  which 
have  not  yet  been  traced  to  any  broad  general 
principle. 

em-pir'-ic-al-l3^,  odv.    [Eng.  empirical ;.'ly.] 
*1.  Experimentiilly,  by  experiment ;  accord- 
ing to  experience. 

"  We  shall  empirically  and  sensibly  deduct  the 
catises  of  blackness  from  origiiiaU.  by  which  we 
genei-ally  observe  things  denigrated.*^  —  Browne : 
Vulgar  ^rrotirs,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  In  manner  of  a  quack ;  without  science. 

em-pur'-i-fii^iii,  s.    CEng.  empiric;  -ism.] 

1.  Reliance  upon  experience  and  observation 
rather  than  on  theory. 

"Experience  is  apt  to  degenerate  to  a  vulgar  and 
presumptuouB  em,piricism,"~Knox :  Essayg.'No.  38. 

2.  The  practice  of  medicine  without  due 
professional  training ;  quackery,  charlatanry. 

*em-pir'-i-9i£st,  s.  [Eng.  empiric;  -ist.}  An 
empiric. 

*  em-pir-i-CU'-tic,  i*.  [Empiric,  a,]  Em- 
pirical. 

"The  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  but 
empiricutic."~8hake8p.  :  Coriolanut,  u.  1. 

em'-pits,  a.  [Gr.  c/ittis  (empis)  =  a  mosquito, 
a  gnat.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Diptera,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Empidae(q.v.)  It  has  a  proboscis 
which  is  perpendicular  or  directed  back- 
wards. 

*€m-pla'9e-mSnt,  s.    [Fr.j 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  place,  ground,  or  site, 
as  of  a  building. 

2.  Mil. :  An  epaulemeut,  used  in  field  fortifi- 
cation to  cover  a  battery  of  field  guns,  U8i>ally 
in  conjunction  with  a  line  of  sheTter-trench. 

"Behind  these  dark  objects  on  the  slopes,  so  like 
battery  emplacementt,  may  be  lurking  KrUpp  cannon. " 
—Daily  News  Correspondence,  July  6  (dated),  1877. 

*  em-plas'-ter,  *  em-plais-ter,  *  em- 
plas-tre,  s.  [Qr.  cjitirXao-Tpov  iemplastron), 
from  e^TrA-acTos  {ew/plo^tos)  =■  daubed  on  ; 
€jU,jrA.atrcrtd  (empZas5d)=to  daub  on.]   A  plaster. 

"AU  emplatters,  applied  to  the  brcaats,  ought  to 
have  a  hole  for  the  aipplea/'—Wisentan :  Surgery. 

^  em-plas'-ter,  *  em-plas-tre,  *em- 
plais-ter,  v.t.    [Emplaster,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  cover  with  a  plaster.  ■ 

"They  mnat  be  cut  out  to  the  quick,  ami  the  sores 
emplastered  with  iAT."—Af or  timer :  Husbandry. 

2.  Fig. :  To  cover,  to  smear  over. 


eO^-pl^S'-tilC,  a.  &  S.  [Gr.  efJurKaiTTiKOS  (CTt- 
plastikos),  from  e/xirAao-o-w  (emplasso)  =  to  daub 
or  smear  over.  ] 

A,  As  adj. :  Viscous,  glutinous,  adhering  ; 
fit  to  be  used  for  a  plaster. 

"Resin,  by  its  emplaatic  quality,  mixed  with  oi\  of 
rosea  perfects  the  concoction."— IK iscmaJt  -■  Surgery. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med. :  A  constipating  medicine. 


*em-ple'ad,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  plead 
(q.v.).]  To  indict ;  to  prefer  a  charge  against ; 
to  cliarge,  to  accuse. 

"Antiquity  thought  thunder  the  immediate  voice 
of  Jupiter,  luid  empleiuled  them  u£  impiety  tlKkt 
referr^  it  to  natm'al  caHualtieii.''  —  tilaitvill :  Scepsis 
Scientifica,  ch.  xii. 

em-plec'-tite,  s.  [Ger.  emplektit,  from  Gr. 
^liiT\r)KTO<s  (eviiiWdos)  =  stunned,  amazed  .  .  . 
unstable.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorliombic  mineral  of  metallic 
lustre,  and  a  gi-eyish  or  tin-white  colour. 
Compos.  :  Sulphur  18-S  to  22-4  ;  bismuth  52-7 
to  6.22  ;  copper  IS'T  to  20*6.  Found  in  Saxony 
and  in  Chili.    (Dana.) 

em-plec'~t6n»    em-plec'-tum,    s.     [Gr. 

€fj,-n\€KT6v  (emplekt07i),  from  e/nrAeKTO?  (em- 
plektos)  =  interwoven  :  ev  (en)  =  in,  and  ttAckw 
(pleko)  =  to  weave,  to  twine.] 

Arch. :  A  kind  of  masonry  having  a  squared 
stone  face ;  in  the  Greek  it  is  represented  as 
solid  throughout,  and  in  the  Roman  having 
a  filling  of  rubble.  One  form  of  Roman  em- 
pleeton  has  courses  of  tiles  at  intervals. 
[Masonry.  ] 

*em-pli'e,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  ply 
(q.v.).]    To  involve,  to  entangle. 

*em-plo're,  v.t.    [Implore.] 

em-pl6^,  v.t.     [Fr.  employer,  from  Lat.  im- 
plico  =  to  infold,  to  involve,  to  engage  ;  em  = 
in,  and  plico  =  to  weave,  to  lold  ;  Sp.  emplmr; 
Ital,  impiegare  ;  Port,  empregar.} 
"^1.  To  infold,  to  inclose. 

2.  To  busy,  to  exercise,  to  keep  at  work  ; 
to  occupy  the  time,  care,  or  attention  of. 

"  Me  poetry  {or  rather  notes  that  aim 
Feebly  and  vainly  at  poetic  fame) 
Mmploys."  C'owper :  Retirement,  801 -S. 

3.  To  engage  in  one's  service ;  to  commission 
or  intrust  with  the  management  or  execution 
of  any  work. 

"He  could  not  legally  continue  to  employ  officers 
whorefused  to  qualify. "—jlAictiu/ay  .■  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vL 

4.  To  use  as  the  means  or  instrument  for 
any  purpose. 

"  During  many  years  one  lialf  of  the  enerjry  of 
England  had  been  employed  in  counteracting  the 
other  halt" — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x, 

5.  To  use  as  materials;  to  apply  to  any 
purpose  or  use. 

"The  labour  of  those  who  felled  and  framed  the 
timber  employed  alx^ut  the  plough,  muat  be  chained 
on  labour." — Locke. 

6.  To  use  as  an  instrument ;  to  work  at. 

"  The  cleanly  cheeae-Tiress  she  could  never  turn ; 
Her  awkward  fiat  did  ne'er  employ  the  chui-n." 
Gay :  Shepherd's  Week,  Wednesday. 

7.  To  spend  or  pass  in  any  business  or  occu- 
pation ;  to  occupy,  to  till  up. 

"  Come,  when  no  gi'aver  cares  employ, 
Godfather,  uoine  and  see  your  boy. ' 

Tennyson :  To  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 

*8.  To  devote  to  any  use. 

"  Employing  all  their  ground  to  tyllage." — Qolding  : 
Cwsar.lo.  2. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  em- 
ploy and  to  use:  '^Employ  expresses  less  than 
-use;  it  is  in  fact  a  species  of  partial  iising : 
we  always  employ  when  we  um  ;  but  we  do  not 
always  use  when  we  employ.  We  employ  what- 
ever we  take  into  our  service,  or  make  subser- 
vient to  our  convenience  for  a  time ;  we  iise 
whatever  we  entirely  devote  to  our  purpose. 
Whatever  is  employed  by  one  person  may,  in 
its  turn,  be  employed  by  another,  or  at  differ- 
ent times  be  employed  by  the  same  person  ; 
but  what  is  iised  is  frequently  consumed  or 
i-endered  unfit  for  similar  use.  What  we  em- 
2)loy  JTXiy  frequently  belong  to  another ;  but 
what  one  uses  is  supposed  to  be  his  own." 
(Ciabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*"  em-pl^^,  s.  [Employ,  v.]  That  which  em- 
ploys or  occupies  the  time,  care,  or  attention ; 
employment,  occupation,  business,  object  of 
industry,  trade,  profession,  office. 

"  Is  duty  a  mere  sport,  or  an  employ  t" 

Cowper:  Jietirement,  Gi9. 

em-pl^-a-ble,  i*.  [Eng.  employ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  employed  or  used  ;  fit  for 
employment ;  proper  or  suitable  for  use. 

"The  objections  made  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
ehymists,  seem  employable  against  thia  hypothesis." 
—Jloyle. 

employ^  (an-pl6^'-ye),  s.  [Fr.]  One  who 
is  employed  or  engaged  ;  an  employee. 

em-pl^j^'-ee,  s.  [The  Anglicized  form  of 
employe  (q.v.).]  One  who  is  employed  by  a 
master ;  one  who  is  in  the  service  of  an  em- 
ployer, working  for  salary  or  wages. 


em-pl6y'-er,  s.  [Eng.  employ;  -en]  One 
who  employs  or  engages  another  to  work  in 
his  service. 

"His  useful  treachery  ha<l  been  rewarded  by  his 
employers,  as  was  meet,  witli  money  and  with  con. 
tempt." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviiL 

em-pl6y'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  employ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  employing,  engaging,  or  apply- 
ing to  any  purpose  or  end. 

2.  The  state  of  being  employed  or  occupied 
in  any  business  or  pursuit. 

3.  An  occupation,  business,  engagement, 
office,  or  function ;  a  work  or  service  on  which 
one  is  employed  ;  a  task  or  work  undertaken 
or  to  be  done. 

"And  letna  to  our  fresh  employments  rise." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  125. 

4.  Service  ;  as.  He  is  in  my  employment. 

""  em-pliinge,  v.t.     [Pref.  em  =  in,  and  Eng. 
plunge  (q.v.).]    To  plunge. 
"  She  cast  her  eyes  about  to  view  that  hell 
Of  horrour,  whereiuto  she  was  so  suddenly  em- 
plunged."  Daniel:  Dymen's  Triumph. 

*  em-poison  (poison  as  pois'n),  *  em- 

poy-son),  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  poison 
(q.v.);  Fr.  empoisonne}'.] 

1.  To  administer  poison  to ;  to  poison  ;  to 
destroy  with  poison. 

"Leaving  uo  means  uuatteiupted  of  destroying  his 
son,  that  wicked  servant  of  hia  uudertook  to  enipouon 
him,  "—Hi^ney. 

2.  To  taint  with  poison  ;  to  envenom. 

"  Complayning  how  with  his  empoysoncd  shot 
Their  wof  ull  harts  be  wounded." 

Spenn  r:  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  13. 

3.  To  make  venomous  or  bitter. 
"As  if  Canidia,  with  em,poisoned  breath, 

Worse  than  a  serpent's,  blasted  it  witli  death." 
Francis:  Horace,  bk.  ii.,  sat  8. 
i.  To  destroy  in  any  way. 
"  As  with  a  man  with  his  own  alms  empoisoned. 
And  with  his  charity  slain." 

Sliakesp. :  Coriolanus.  v.  5. 

*  em-poison  (poison  as  pSi^'n),  *  em- 

poy-son,  s.     [Empoison,  v.]    Poisou. 
" Dedly  empoyaon,  like  the  sugar  white," 

C?taucer :  Jiemedie  of  Loue. 

"  em-poison-er  (poison  as  p6i§i'n),  *  em- 

poy-son-er,  s.  [Eng.  empoison;  -er ;  Fr. 
empoisonneur.]    A  poisoner. 

"  He  is  vehemently  suspected  to  have  been  the  ein- 

poisoner  o£  his  wife,  thereby  to  make  vacant  his  bed." 

— Dacon:  Henry  VII, 

*  em-poison-ment    (poison  as   p6i$'n)« 

* em-poy-son-ment,  s.  [Eng.  empoison; 
-m^nt ;  Fr.  empoisonntment.]  The  act  ot 
poisoning  or  destroying  by  poison. 

"The  empoysonment  of  jiarticular  persons  by 
odoui-8."— ^ucon;  If  at.  Hist.,  §916. 

^  em-po-ret-ic,  *  em-po-ret'-ic-aL  a. 

[Gr.  e/LtTTopeuTiKos  (emporeutikos)  =  mercantile ; 
cjHTToptov  (emporion)  =  an  emporium,  a  mart.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  emporium  »r  martj 
mercantile. 

em-por'-i-um,  *  em-por-y,  5.  [Lat.,  from 
Gr.  eixnopiou  (emporion),  from  efnropta  (em- 
poria)  =  merchandize,  commerce ;  ennopos 
(emporos)  =  a  passenger,  a  merchant :  £^t  (em) 
=  in,  and  Trdpoy  (poros)  a  way ;  n-opcuojuat 
(poreuonuxi)  =  to  travel.] 

1.  A  place  of  merchandize  or  trade ;  a 
mart,  a  market-place. 

2.  A  city  or  town  of  extensive  trade  or  com- 
merce ;  a  commercial  centre. 

"Who  has  taken  notice  of  the  ancient  port  of 
Whitby,  formerly  a  famous  emporium  in  thoBo 
parts  1  "—Evelyn :  Navigation  and  Commerce,  -f  20i 

3.  A  mart,  a  centre  of  supply.  * 

"Holland  .  .  .  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  em- 
porium, not  less  of  literature  than  of  every  other 
commodity."— 6o2cI«mi{'( ;  Polite  Learning,  cU.  vi. 

^  em-port'-ment,  a.  [Fr.]  Passion,  indig- 
nation. 

"He  was  the  more  silent  as  he  discerned  any  such 
emporim^nts  in  himeell" — North:  Life  of  Lord  Guil- 
ford, ii.  53. 

*  em-p^und",  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  'En^.-pound 
(q.v.).]     To  impound. 

*  em-pov'-er-isli,  v.t.    [Impoverish.] 

*  &n-p6v'-er-ish-er,  s.    [Impoverishek.] 

*  em-pov'-er-isli-ment,  5.     [laiPovERiy.:- 

MENT.] 

em-ptf^'-er,  v.t.  [Pref.  cm-,  and  Eng.  power 
(q.v.).J 


boil,  b^;  p6&t,  J6^1;  oat,  9011,  choms,  911m,  benph;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  tMs,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    pb  =:  £ 
-^ian.  -tian  =  sbgu.   -tion,  -slon  =  sbun;  tiou,  sion  =  zhiin^    -cious,  -tlous.  -sious=  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &e.  =  b$l,  deL 
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1.  To  give  physical  power  or  strength  to, 
to  enable. 

"  Does  not  tbe  same  power  timt  enables  them  to  heal, 
empower  them  to  d&itroy?"— liaker:  On  Learning, 

%.  To  give  legal  or  moral  power  to;  to 
anthorize ;  to  commission,  to  give  authority 
to  for  any  purpose. 

1  For  the  difference  between  to  empower 
and  to  commission^  see  Commission. 

*  em-ptent'f  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  empreint,  pa.  par.  of 
empreiTidre.]    To  imprint. 

"To  flcchen  lettres  emprentid  in  the  amotlieaesse 
or  in  the  plaineaae  of  tho  table  of  wex."— Cftaucer  .■ 
Boethius,  p.  166. 

em'-presSt  *  em-per-es,  *  em-per-ess, 
*  em-per-esse,  *  ein-per-ice»  *  em- 
per-ise,  *  em-per-isse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  em- 
perds,  from  Lat.  ilnperatrix,  fern,  of  imperator 
=  a  ruler,  an  emperor ;  Sp.  emperatrix ;  Ital. 
im^efratrice  ;  Port.  impera,trix.'\    [Emperor.] 

1.  The  wife  or  consort  of  an  emperor. 

"  The  emperour  lu  hia  bedde  lay 
And  the  emperesse  in  feere." 

Sevyn  Sngea,  262. 

2.  A  female  who  exercises  supreme  power 
or  sovereignty. 

"  To  love  her  waa  an  eaay  hest. 
The  secret  empreas  of  nis  breast." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  i.  27. 

empress-cloth^  s. 

Fabric :  A  material  for  ladies'  dresses,  aU 
wool  and  not  twilled.  It  may  be  considered 
as  an  equivalent  to  the  merino,  excepting  the 
twill  of  the  latter. 

*  em-pres'se,  v.i.  [Fret  em,  and  Eng.  press 
(q.v.).]     To  crowd,  to  press,  to  throng. 

empressement  (an-press'-man),  s.  [Fr.] 
Cordiality,  good-will,  eagerness. 

*  em-pii'^e,  v.t.  [Emprise,  s.]  To  under- 
take. 

"Thereto  trusting  1  emprisedthGsa,m.e." — Sackvitle: 
IHike  of  Bifckinijham,  ch.  58. 

*  em-pri'^e,  *  em-pryse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  emprise; 

Sp.  empresct;  Ital.  impresa ;  Port,  empreza.] 
An  enterprise,  an  undertaking  of  danger ;  a 
risk. 

"  Then  shal  rejoyaeu  of  a  grete  empryse 
Acheved  wel  " 

Chaucer  :  TroUus  £  Cressida,  ii.  1,3&L 

*ein-pri§'-mg,  a.  [Emprise,  v.]  Full  of 
enterprize,  adventurous. 

"  Go  forth,  and  prosper  then,  emprisinif  band." 

Campbell :  On  the  Departure  of  Emigrants. 

em-pros- thot'-on-os,  s.  [Gr.eVjrpoo-^oToi'os 
(emprosthotonos)  =  drawn  forward  and  stiffened  ; 
as  subst.  (o-TTocr/xo?,  spasmos,  being  supplied)  = 
tetanic  procuration,  called  by  the  Greeks 
eftirpoo-floToi'ta  (emprosthotonia).'] 

Med. :  A  spasm  which  bends  the  body  for- 
ward and  confines  It  in  that  position.  Tliis 
sometimes  happens  in  connection  with  tetanus. 
(Parr.  &c.) 

^  Emprostlionia  would  be  a  better  term  than 
Emprosthotonos,  the  latter  word  being  properly 
an  adjective.    [Etym.] 

emp'-ti-er^  s.  [Eng.  empty;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  empties  or  exhausts. 


emp'-ti-ness,   *  emp-ti-nesse,   *  emp- 

ty-ness,  s.     [Eng.  empty  ;  -Jiess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  empty  or 
containing  nothing,  or  nothing  but  air. 

"By  emptyness  or  fulnease  of  the  hoA.y."—Elyot : 
Oastel  of  ffeWi,  h)i..  ii. 

2.  A  void  space  ;  a  vacuum  ;  vacuity. 

"  Nor  could  another  In  your  room  have  been. 
Except  an  emptiness  had  come  between." 

Dryden:  To  my  Lord  Chancellor,  41,  42. 

3.  Absence  or  deprivalaon  of  contents  or  in- 
habitants ;  desolation. 

"  Where  cities  stood, 
Well  fenced  and  numerous,  deaolatiou  reiffns, 
And  emptiness."  Philips  :  Blenheim. 

*  4.  A  want  of  substance  or  solidity. 

'"Tie  this  which  causes  the  Graces  and  the  Loves  to 
talie  up  their  habitations  In  tbe  hardeat  marble,  and 
to  subsist  in  the  emptiness  of  light  and  ahadow."— 
Dryden :  Dtifresnoy  (Pref.). 

5.  Unsati.'^factorinesfl ;  inability  or  failure  to 
satisfy  the  desires. 

I  "Form  the  Judgmentabout  the  worth  or  emptiness 
of  things  here,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not  of  use, 
in  relation  to  what  ia  to  come  after." — Atterbury. 

6.  Want  of  intellect  or  knowledge ;  silliness. 


"  Eternal  smiles  hia  emptiness  betray 
Ab  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  tbe  way." 
Pope :  Prol.  to  Satires,  815,  816. 


7.  A  want  or  absence  of  reality ;   vanity  ; 
unreality 

"  Tbe  wondroua  virtue  to  educe 
From  emptineu  itself  a  real  use.-" 

Cowper  :  Hope,  166. 

"*  emp'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  emptio,  from  emptvs,  pa. 
par.  of  evw  =  to  buy.]  The  act  of  buying  or 
purchasing ;  a  purchase. 

"There  ia  a  dispute  among  tbe  lawyers,  whether 
Glaucus  his  exchanging  his  golden  armour  with  the 
brazen  one  of  Tydides,  waa  emption  or  commutation." 
— Arbuthnot:  On  Coins.  

*  emp'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  emption ;  -al.]  That 
may  or  can  be  bought  or  purchased.    ' 

emp'-t^,  *  emp-ti,  *  em-tl,  *  am-ti,  *am- 
tie,  a.  &  s.     [A.S.  cemtig  =  (1)  empty,  (2)  idle, 
from  cemta,  (emetta  =  leisure.  ] 
A.  As  adjective:  ■(.,  i 

1.  Void ;   containing   nothing,    or  nothing 
but  air. 


2.  Devoid,  unfurnished,  destitute, 

"The  heaveua  are  much  emptier  of  air  than  any 
vficuum  we  can  maJte  below." — A'ewton. 

3.  Destitute,  waste,  desolate,  deserted. 
"She  fNinevehJ  Is  empty,  and  void,  and  waste." — 

Nalmm  li.  10, 

L  Unoccupied,  not  filled,  vacant. 

"The  palmer  seeing  hia  left  empty  place." 

Spenser,  :  F.  q.,  it  viii.  9. 

5.  Lacking  force,  power,  or  effect ;  as,  empty 
words. 
"  6.  "Without  effect. 


7.  Destitute  of  substance  or  reality ;  unreal, 
shadowy. 

"  Consenting  to  bestow  the  empty  title  of  King,  and 
a  state  prison  in  a  palace,  on  Charles  the  Second."— 
Jilacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  eh.  v, 

8.  Unsatisfactory;  not  satisfying  the  desires. 

"  More  worth  than  empty  vanities." 

Shakesp._:  ffenry  VI[I ,  it  8. 

9.  Destitute  of  sense  or  knowledge;  ignorant, 
stupid,  silly,  empty-headed. , , 

"Hia  answer  is  a  handsome  way  of  exposing  an- 
empty,  trifling,  pretending  pedant ;  the  wit  lively,  the 
satyr  courtly  and  severe." — Felton. 

'^  10.  Devoid  of  good  qualities. 

"  Goddeaaea,  so  blithe,  so  smooth,  so  gay. 
Yet  empty  of  all  good,"  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  6. 

11.  Unfruitful,  barren. ,   ,    , 


.  12.  Hungry. 

"  My  falcon  now  ia  sharp  and  paaaing  empti/." 

Shakesp. .   Taming  of  the  S'irew,  iv.  1. 

13.  Without  anything  to  carry ;,  unsatisfied. 

"I  returned  you  an  umpty  messenger." — Sh^ikesii. : 
Timan  of  Alliens,  in.  6.  ' 

*  11.  Destitute,  devoid.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  Empty  of  deieiice."       Shakesp.:  Ilenry  r.,  i,  2. 

*  15.  Free,  clear.  ^ 

"  I  shall  find  yoii  empty  of  tliat  fault." 

Sliakesp. :  Love's  Labpur's  Lost,  v.  2.     ' 

B.  As  subst. :  An  empty  packing-case,  or 
the  like. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  bet\yeen  ejnpty,  \ 
vacant,  void,  and  devoid :  "  Empty,  in  tlic 
natural  sense,  marks  an  absence  of  that  which 
is  substantial,  or  adapted  for  filling  ;  vacant ' 
designates  or  marks  the  absence  of  that  which  \ 
should  occupy  or  make  use  of  a  thing.  That 
which  is  hollow  may  be  empty;  that  which j 
respects  an  even  space  may:  he  vacant.  A 
house  is  empty  which  has  no- inhabitants  ;  a 
seat  is  vacant  which  is  without  au  occupant. 
...  A  dream  is  said  to  be  vacant,  or  a  title ' 
em/pty :  a  stare  is  said  to  be  vcuxint,  or  an  hour ' 
vacant.  Void  and  devoid  are  used  in  the  same ' 
sense  as  vacant,  .  .  .  thus  we  speak  of  a 
creature  as  void  of  reason,  and  of  an  individual 
as  devoid  of  common  sense."  {Crdbb :  Eng. 
Syiion.) 

%  For  the  difference  between  empty  and 
hollow,  see  Hollow. 

empty-handed,  a.  Having  nothing  in 
the  hands  ;  carrying  or  possessing  nothing  of 
value. 

"  Homeward  hurried  Hiawatha. 
Empty-handed,  heavy-hearted." 

Longfellow  :  Song  of  iOawaOta,  xx. 

empty-headed,  a.    Silly,  ignorant. 

"  How  comes  It  that  so  many  worthy  and  wis©  men 
depend  uixju  so  many  unworthy  and  emptyJieaded 
too\e,."~Ral€igh. 

empty-hearted,  a.  Destitute  of  feeling, 
heartless. 

"  Nor  are  those  empty-hearted,  whose  low  sound 
Eeverbs  no  hollowuesa."       Sliakesp.  :  Lear,  i.  L 


Smp'-t^,  *  emp-te,  *  em-te,  v.t.  &  i.  f  A.s 
eTtiiiian,  oemtian.]    [Emptv,  a.] 

A*  Transitive : 
.     L.Make  empty  of  the  contents  ;  to  remove 
or  discharge  the  contents  from ;  to  exhaust. 

2.  To  make  waste  or  desolate;  to  clear  oi 
inhabitants. ,  , , 
■  ■"  Senduhto  Babylon  faunera,  that  ahall  fan  her,  and 
BbAll' empty  her  hetad."— Jeremiah  IL  2. 

*  3.  To  make  vacant. 
"The  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne."  ■ 
Shakesp,  :  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

4.  To  pour  out,  to  discharge. 

"  £m/>fie(^  all  their  fountains  in  my  welL" 

'     Shakesp. :  Lover's  Com.plaint,  255. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  pour  out  or  dfscjiarge  the  conteuts ; 
as,  A  river  empties  into  the  sea- 

2. ,  To  become  ci?ipty.   , 
„     "  The  cbai>el  empties ;  and  thou  mayst  be  gone 
Now,  sun."  BenJonson:  Underwoods. 

emp'-ty-sis,  s.      [Gr.  e/xn-ruo-is  (empttisis)  = 
Spitting  ;  e/ATn-uo)  {emptuo)  =  to  spit  upon  :  h 
•  (etC)  =  in,  on,  and  TTTvct)  (ptuo)  =  to  spit  out  or 
up.  J 

Jfed. :  Spitting  of  blood  from  the  mouthy  the 
fauces,  or  the  parts  adjacent. 

*  em-pugn'  (g  silent),  v.t.    [Impugn.]  To  fighl 

or  contend  against ;  to  oppose,  to  resist,  to 
withstand. 

"  I{ot  for  the  kynges  sauegarde  whom  no  man  em- 
pttgned." — Sir  T.  More  :   IVorkes,  p.  41. 

*  em-pur'-ple,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
purple  (q.v.).]    To  make  of  a  purple  colour ; 

,     to  tinge  or  colour  with  purple. 

^'Empurpled  hills."       Wordsworth  ;  Excursion,  bk,  iv. 

"fim-puje',  *  em-pu'-sa,  a.       [Gr.   ifLirovera 
,     (empousa)  =  a    hobgoblin.]      A   phantom,    a 
spectre. 

"  This  waa  well  tried  of  old  against  an  empuse  that 
met  Airollonius  Tyauaeus  at  Mount  Caucasus. ' — Bishop 
Taylor :  Diss  from  Po/^ery,  ch.  it,  §  10. 

*"  em, - puz'- zle,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
puzzle  (q.v.).]     To  puzzle,  to  perplex. 

"  It  has  empuzzled  tbe  enq.uiries  of  others  to  appre- 
,    ^     heud,  and  forced  them   into  strange  conceptions  to 
make  out." — Brovme :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  L,  ch.  L 

em.-py-e'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  €ftihjr}fj.a  (empueina)  = 
a  gatliering,  a  suppuration,  an  abscess,  espe- 
cially an  internal  one  ;  eju,7rue'w  (empueo)  =  to 
have  abscesses  in  the  lungs ;  iv  (en)  =  in,  and 
TTvOuj  (putho)  =  to  cause  to  rot.]    [Pus.] 

Med.  :  A  collection  of  pus  consequent  on 
jileui  ihy  (q.v.).  True  empyema  is  pussecreted 
from  tlic  pleura  ;  the  false  when  au  abscess  of 
tlie  lung  bursts  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 
When  tiie  quantity  of  fluid  is  so  large  as  to 
c-ause  great  dyspnoea  and  endanger  life,  it  must 
be  let  out  by  paracentesis  tlwracis  (tapping  the 
chest). 

em-p^-e'-sis,  s.     [Gr.  ifLinJii<Ti.s  Cempuesis).'] 
[Empyema.] 
Med. .  Suppuration. 

em'-p^-o-cele,  s.  [Gr.  e|LLm;os  (empuos)  = 
suffering  from  au  abscess  of  the  lungs,  dis- 
charging iiiatter,  suppurating :  ec  (cti)  =  in ; 
TTvov  (puon)  —  discharge  from  a  sore,  matter, 
pus,  and  k^A»j  (kele)  =  a  tumour.]  ', 

Med. :  4-bscess  of  the  scrotum,  or  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis. 

em.-p^'-e-al   or  em-p^-e'-al,  a.  &  s. 

[Lat.  empyroRVS ;  Gr.  €ixTrvpaZoi'(empuraios)y 
from  IjnTTvpo?  (empuros)  =  exposed  to  fire :  e/x 
(em)  =  in,  and  Tri/p(2mr)  =  fire.]    [Empyrean.] 


1,  Formed  or  consisting  of  pure  air  or  light ; 
pertaining  to  or  fit  for  the  purest  region  of 
heaven ;  pure,  vital. 

"  The  happy  few 
Who  dwell  on  earth,  yet  breathe  empyreal  air." 
Wordsworth ;  Excursiim.  bk.  iv. 

2.  Inhabiting  the  purest  regions  of  heaven. 

"  The  empyreal  host 
Of  angels,  by  imperial  aummoDS  called." 

Jtaum :  P.  L.,  V.  583,  584. 

B.  As  s\ibst. :  The  same  as  Eupybean,  s. 
(q.v.)! 

Sm-p3^-e'-an,   a.   &  s.     [Lat.  empyrceum; 
Sp.   &  Port,   empireo ;    Fr.    em/pyrh.]      [Em- 
pyreal.] 
A.  As  adj. :  The  same  aa  Empyreal,  a.  (q.v.). 

"  Gkj,  and  rest 
With  heroes  'mid  tbe  Islands  of  the  Blest, 
Or  iu  the  fields  of  empyrean  light." 

Wordaioorth  :  Soimets  to  Liberty. 


iate,  fS,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sitre,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe=e;  ey  =  a,     au  -  Uw. 


empyreuma— en 
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B.  As  suhst. :  The  high^t  and  purest 
heaven,  where  the  pure  element  of  fire  was 
supposed  to  exist. 

"  To  our  part  loss  and  rout 
Through  all  the  empyrean." 

MUton:  P.  i..  a  770,  77L 

em-p^-reii-ma,  s.  [Gr.  ejuTn/pevjua  (e7?i- 
jmreu7»a)  =  coal  to  preserve  a  smouldering 
fire;  e/x-nvpoi  {empuros)  =  in  or  by  the  fire: 
ev  {en)  =  in,  and  TnJp  (pur)  =  fire,]  The  dis- 
agreeable smell  and  taste  produced  when 
auimal  or  vegetable  substances  in  close  ves- 
sels are  submitted  to  considerable  heat. 

em-py-reu-m^t'-ic,  ein-py-reu-inS.f- 
ic-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  empyreuTna  (genit.  env- 
pyreumatis)  ; -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  to  or  de- 
rived from  empyreuma ;  having  the  taste  and 
smell  of  wood  burnt  in  close  vessels. 

t  em-pj^-reu'-ma-tize,  v.t.  [Eng.,  &c.  em- 
j^rmmat(ic);  -ize']  To  render  empyreumatic 
by  burning  in  close  vessels. 

*  exn-p^r'-lC-al,  a.     [Gr.  efj-wvpos  (envpn/ros) 

s=  exposed  to'  fire :  cju,  (em)  =  in,  and  TrOp 
(pur)  =  fire.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  combus- 
tion or  combustibility. 

*Slll-py-ro'-Sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  ejLiirupdu  (em- 
pwroo)  =  to  set  on  fire ;  e/u.7rupos  (empuros)  = 
expose*!  to  fire,]  A  conflagration,  a  general 
fire. 

"  The  former  opinion  that  held  these  catacliams  and 
em^mroses  universal,  was  such  as  held  that  it  put  a 
total  consummation  unto  things  in  this  lower  world. 
especially  that  of  conflagration."— iTafe. 

em'-rodSr  s.   [Emerod.] 

em-ro^e,  s.    [Lat.,  ifec.  (a/n)6m(one),  and  Eng. 

rose.] 
Bot:  AneTiwne  coronaria  (?).     {Britten  d; 

EoUaiid.) 

e^-mu,  a.    [Emeu.] 

*  em -u-la-ble,  a.  [Eng.  evmle  =  to  emu- 
late ;  ^bte.  ]    That  may  be  emulated  or  rivalled. 

" Some tmitable and emuto&2& good." — Leighton:  On 
1  Peter,  UL  IS. 

eill-u,-late,  v.t.  [Ital.  emulare;  Sp.  emular; 
Fr.  hmler.]    [Emui.ate,  a.  ] 

1,  To  strive  to  equal  or  excel  in  qualities  or 
actions. 

"Strove  to  amulate  this  morning's  thunder 
With  hifl  prodigious  rhetoria" 

^671  JoTison  :  Catiline,  iv.  2. 

*  2.  To  rival,  to  vie  with,  to  contest  supe- 
riority with. 

"Thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond." — Shakeap. .' 
Merry  Wives  eif  WiTidsor,  iii.  3. 

*  3,  To  imitate,  to  copy. 

"  It  is  likewise  attended  with  a  deliriuni,  fury,  and 
an  involuntary  laughter,  the  convulsion  emulating 
this  motion." — ArbutkTiot. 

*  em -Wl-late,  a.  [Lat.  <^7rmlatus,  pa.  par.  of 
CBmulor  =  to  try  to  equal,  from  cemulus  = 
striving  to  equal  ]    Ambitious. 

"  Thereto  pricked  on  by  a  moat  emulate  pride." 
Shakesp.  :  Hamiet,  L  1. 

em-U-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  camulatio,  from  cemu- 
kUiis,  ■pa.,  par.  of  cBTmUor.}    [Emulate,  a.] 

1.  The  act  of  striving  to  equal  or  excel 
another  in  qualities .  or  actions  ;  rivalry  ; 
ambition  to  equal  or  excel. 

"  Then  Study  languished,  Emulation  slept, 
AtiH  Virtue  fledl"     Cowper  :  Task.  iL  784,  785. 

2.  Envy,  jealousy,  unfair  or  dishonourable 
rivalry;  contention. 

"  .^  envious  fever 
Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation." 

Shakesp. :  TroUua  &  Cressida,  i.  8. 

^  For  the  difference  between  efinulation  and 
cxmpetitUm,  see  Go&ipetition'. 

•em-^-lat-ive,  a.  [Eng.  emuZaUfi);  •ive.'] 
Lidined  to  emulation ;  rivalling ;  disposed  to 
oompetition. 

"AH  with  emtilative  skill  demand 
To  flU  th^  number  of  th'  elected  band." 

ffoole:  Jerusalem  Delivered,  bk.  v. 

*©m'-U-lat-ive-^,  adv.  [Eng.  enmlative; 
-Zj/.]  tn  an  emulative  manner;  with  emulation. 

em-'Q.-lar-tor,  s.  [Lat.  cemulaior,  from  cBmu- 
latits,  pa.  par.  of  CBm/ulor  =  to  emulate.]  One 
who  emulates  ;  a  rival,  a  competitor. 

"As  Virgil  rivalled  Homer,  so  Milton  was  the  emit- 
lator  of  both."— ITorfiitrton ;  Divine  Legation,  bk.  li,, 
54. 

*  em'-U-la-tor-^i  a.     {Eng.  emulatie);  -ory.] 

Contentious,  envious,  jealous. 

"  Look  into  the  Court,  there  you  see  tedioos  attend- 
ance. em,ulatori/  offlciousness.  — Dp.  Sail:  Farewell 
Sermon, 


* em'-u-lar-tress,  s.  [Eng.  emulator;  -ess.] 
A  feniale  who  emulates ;  a  female  rival  or 
competitor. 

"  The  emuiatress  ot  time,  the  depository  of  actions, 
the  witness  of  things  past,  and  advertiser  of  things  to 
come." — Shelton:  Trans.  <if  Don  Quixote,  p.  16. 

*em'-ule,  *»m-ule,  v.t.  [Lat.  cemulus  = 
emulating.]    To  emulate. 

"Yet  emulinff  my  pipe,  he  took  in  hand 
My  pipe,  before  that  emuled  of  many, 
And  plaid  thereon."       Spenser:  Colin  Clout. 

*e-m.ul'ge,  v.t.  [Lat.  emulgeo.]  To  milk  out, 
to  draw  out  as  milk. 

e-miil'-gent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  emulgens,  pr.  par. 
of  emulgeo  =  to  milk  out :  e  =  out,  and  mulgeo 
=  to  milk.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Milking  or  draining  out. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  renal  arteries  and  veins  are 
called  also  emulgent  arteries  and  veins,  the 
ancients  assuming  that  they  strained  and 
"milked  out"  the  serum  by  means  of  the 
kidneys. 

"Through  the  emulgent  branches  the  blood  is 
brought  to  the  kidneys,  and  is  there  freed  of  Its 
serum." — Cheyne. 

B.  As  svhstariMve : 

1,  ATiat. :  An  emulgent  vein  or  vessel, 

"  It  doth  furnish  the  left  emulgent  with  one  vein." — 


2.  Med. :  A  medicine  which  promotes  the 
flow  of  bile. 

em'-u-lous,  a.  [Lat.  oemjulus;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
emulo;  Fr.  emule.] 

1.  Emulating;  desirous  of  equalling  or 
exceUJng ;  rivalling. 

**  What  the  Gaul  or  Moor  could  not  effect, 
Nor  emulous  Carthage,  with  their  length  of  spite, 
Sliall  be  the  work  of  one," 

Ben  Jonaon  :  Catiline,  IIL  4. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  object  of 
ambition  or  emulation. 

"By  strength 
They  measure  all,  ot  other  excellence 
Not  emulous,  nor  care  who  Chein  excels ; 
Nor  other  strife  with  them  do  I  vouchsafe." 

MUton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  820-2. 
*3.  Envious,  jealous. 

"  Wouldst  thou,  oh,  emvZous  Death,  do  so 
And  kill  her  young  to  thy  loss." 

Donne  :  Mrs.  BouUtred. 
*  i.  Factious,  contentious. 
"Whose  glorious  deeds,  hut  in  the  fields  ot  late, 
Made  emulous  missions  'mongst  the  gods  themselves, 
And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  <£  Cressida,  ill.  S. 

em.'-U-lous-Jj?',  adv.  [Eng.  emulous;  -ly.] 
In  an  emulous  manner ;  with  emulation  or 
desire  of  equalling  or  exceUing. 

"The  islanders,  in  Joyous  mood, 
Bushed  eynuloiuly  through  the  flood." 

Scott  :  Marmion,  il.  IL 

em'-U-lous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  emulous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  emulous  ;  emula- 
tion, ambition  to  excel 

e-miil'-sic,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  emuls(ine);  -ic.] 
Chem. :  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  emul- 
sine. 

e-mfil'-at-fly,  v.i.  [Lat.  emulsv^,  pa,  par.  of 
emulgeo,  and  facio  (pass,  fio)  =  to  make.]  To 
make  or  form  an  emulsion. 

e-m^'-afne,  e-mul'-^m,  s.  [EsniLaENT.] 
Chem. ;  A  neutral  substance  contained  in 
almonds,  which  acts  as  a  ferment  on  amygda- 
lin  in  the  presence  of  water,  converting  it 
into  benzoic  aldehyde,  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
glucose.  Emulsin  can  be  obtained  as  a  white 
ftiable  mass,  soluble  in  water  by  making  an 
emulsion  of  almonds  from  which  the  fixed  oil 
has  been  extracted.  It  cannot  be  obtained 
pure. 

e-mfil'-sion,  s.  [Fr.,  &om  Lat.  emulsus^  pa. 
par.  of  emulgeo  =  to  milk  out,  to  drain.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Finely  divided  matter,  sus- 
pended in  a  colloid  body. 

2.  Pharm. :  A  form  of  medicine  of  a  soft 
liquid  character  resembling  milk  in  colour 
and  consistency ;  a  milk-like  preparation  of 
oil  and  water  united  by  some  saccharine  or 
mucilaginous  substance. 

"  The  ailment  is  dissolved  by  an  operation  reaem. 
bling  that  of  making  an  emulsiOTL" — Arlntthnot. 

*  e-mul-^ve,  a.  [Lat.  emuteas,  pa,  par,  of 
emulgeo,  and  Eng.  suff".  -ive.] 

1.  Softening ;  milk-like. 

2.  Yielding  oil  by  expression ;  as,  enmlsive 


3.  Producing  or  yielding  a,  milk-like  sub- 
stance ;  as,  emulsive  acids. 

e-miinc'-tdr-y,  *  e-munc-tor-ie,  a.  &  s. 

[Lat.  emunctorium  =  a  pair  of  snuffers ;  emungo 
=  to  clean,  to  cleanse  ;  Fr.  emunctoire  ;  Ital. 
emuntoTno.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Designed  to  carry  nbiibus  or 
useless  particles  out  of  the  body. 

B.  As  substaiitive : 

Avjat. :  Any  organ  of  the  body  which  serves 
to  pass  excrementitious  or  waste  matter ;  an 
excretory  duct. 

"  Superfluous  matter  deflows  from  the  body  under 
their  jjroper  emunctories." — Browne :  Vulgar  Errours, 
bk  ill.,  ch.  iv. 

*  e-mus-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  emus^tus,  pa. 
par.  of  emusco  =  to  free  or  clear  from  moss  : 
e  =  out,  away,  and  muscus  =  moss.]  A  freeing 
or  clearing  from  moss. 

"The  most  Infallible  art  of  emuscation  is  takiog 
away  the  cause  by  dressing  with  limQ."—£uelyn,  il. 
viL,  §8. 

e-m3^d'-l-dse,s.j)i.  [Lat.  em^^,"g^t.  emyd(is), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]         ■"■ 

1.  Zool. :  Terrapins,  Mud,  Tortoises,  A 
family  of  Chelonians.  Feet  palniated ;  claws 
five,  four  of  them  sharp  ;  jaws  horny  ;  shell 
solid,  covered  with  horny  plates  ;  marginal 
plates  twenty-three  or  twenty^flye,  hinder 
pair  free  ;  sternal  shields  eleven,  or  twelve ; 
neck  retractile.  They  are  common  in  warm 
climates,  but  species  exist  In  the  temperate 
regions  of  both  hemispheres,  two  being  found 
in  Europe.    They  are  generally  of  small  size. 

2.  PalcBont. :  The  family  "has ,  existed  from 
Oolitic  times  till  now. 

em'-^-din,  s.  [Gr.  i[j,v<;  (emws),  genit.  ifwSo^ 
(emudos)  =  a  turtle;  suff.  -i/n (Chem.).'\ 

Chem. :  A  white  nitrogenous  substance  con- 
tained in  the  yolk  of  turtles'  eggs.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  dilute  potash,  swells  up  in  acetic  acid 
without  dissolving,  and  dissolves  in  boQing 
hydrochloric  acid  without  violet  coloration. 
(Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

e-myd'-i-um,  s.    [Latinised  dimin.  of  Gr. 

ejLtiis  (emus).]     [Em vs.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Arachnida  (Siiiders). 
Order  Colopoda,  tribe  or  family  Tardigrada. 
Three  species  are  British,  one — viz.,  Eviydium 
testudo — common  on  the  moss  covering  tiled 
roofs.    (Griffith  &  Eenjrey.) 

t  e-myd-6-sau'-ri-an,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  eju.us 
(emus),  genit.  e/xufios  (emudos)  =  a  ^vater  tor- 
toise, and  Eng.,  &c.  saurian  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :    Having  certain   affinities    to 
lizards  on  the  one  hand  and  to  water.^tort 
toises  on  the  other.    Pertaifliiig^,J.§.i^'ei.Emy-- 
dosaurians  [B].  '     ^ 

B,  As  subst.  (PL):  De  BldinVttl6's  name  for 
an  order  of  Reptiles  in  which  he  places  the 
Crocodiles.  The  term  Has  given  place  to 
Crocodilia  (q.v.).  ■  -f ^Vy;  ,^  ■ 

em'-;3^S,  s.  [Lat.  em/ys;  Gr.  'e/iifs  (mus)  =  a 
water  tortoise.] 

1,  Zool.  :  Terrapin  or  Mud  Tortoise.  A 
genus  of  Chelonians,  the  typical  one  of  the. 
family  Emydidae.  -  Ar^Sl^    '^'f^ 

2.  Palceont. ,  A  species  has  been  found  in 
the  Wealden. 

en-,  pref.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in.] .  A.prefix  adopted 
from  the  French,  in  which' language  it  repre- 
sents the  Latin  in.  It  is,  how^rc^frequently 
found  in  English  compoimi  V^fe  with  the 
sense  of  in,  within,  the  form  en  being  adopted 
through  the  influence  of  other  .verbs  taken 
directly  from  the  French.  In  m^ny  cases  the 
originsd  form  in  is  also  useiL^so  that  two 
forms  of  the  same  verb  are  fouM  co-existent ; 
as  engulf,  ingulf;  enquire,  inqUi^,  where  there 

■  is  no  difference  in  meaning  between  the  two 
forms.  In  the  majority  of  instances  of  doutile 
forms  there  is  a  tendency  for  one  of  the  fonps 
to  become  obsolete,  whilejn  others,  as  ejisure 
and  insure,  the  meanings  ~^have  become  dif- 
ferentiated. Before  t  and  p,  and  sometimes 
before  m,  en-  becomes  em.  In  many  cases  en- 
as  a  prefix  appears  to  have  little  if  any  force  ; 
in  most  instances  it  has  the  force  of  in  or 
within,  and  in  many  it  expresses  change  of 
state,  as  enrich,  enslave.  It  sometimes,  and 
especially  in  scientific  terms,  represents  the 
Greek  ev  (en)  =  in. 

-en,  -n,  a  verbal  formative  from  otlier  verbs. 
[A.S.  -enian,  -nian;  Goth,  -nan,  a  termination 


boil,  b^.;  poiit,  jtf^I;  cat.  9ell.  chorus,  9liin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =£ 
-oian.  -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bet  del. 
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enable — enamel 


forming  intrans.  verbs  from  the  pa.  par.  of 
primitive  verlas,  as  wakan,  wok,  wdkan-s,  to 
"wake,  watch,"  whence  wakii-an;  A.B.  loac- 
nian,  waomn  =  to  become  awake,  to  awaken  ; 
so  from  driiuxin,  drunc,  druncen ;  druncnan, 
to  get  drowned.] 

I,  It  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  apparent  difference  of  meaning  be- 
tween, e.g.,  wake  and  waken,  which  seemed 
mere  formal  variants,  that  other  verbs  re- 
ceived, by  form-association,  secondary  forms, 
as  threat,  threaten;  haste,  hasten;  list,  listen; 
hark,  hearken ;  hap,  liappen  ;  glisten,  glist ;  and 
probably  heigliten,  lengthen,  strengthen,  though 
some  of  these  may  also  be  due  to  form-associa- 
tion with  -en  [II.]. 

n.  A  verbal  formative  from  adjectives  :  as 
fatten,  whiten,  sweeten,  and  perhaps  heighten, 
lengthen,  &c.     [I.] 

III.  An  adjectival  fonnative  from  nouns  : 
as  wooden. 

IV.  A  plural  termination  of  nouns,  now  ob- 
solete except  in  oxen,  children,  and  brethren. 

V.  A  plural  termination  of  verbs,  now  ob- 
solete. 

VI.  A  feminine  suffix  in  nouns,  of  which 
only  one  instance  survives,  viz.  :  viasen,  the 
feminine  of  fox. 

en,  s.    [From  the  letter  n.  ] 
Trint. :  Half  an  em  (q.v.). 

en-a'-ble,    v.i.      [Pref.   en,   and  Eng.    aUe 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  able  ;  to  give  power  or  ability 
to ;  to  supply  with  power,  force,  or  strength  ; 
to  empower. 

"Exercise  enables  lier  to  exert  herself  in  all  her 
force  and  vigour." — Spectator,  No,  196. 

2.  To  supply  with  means  to  do  any  act. 

"  I  shall  lie  enabled 
To  make  payment  of  my  debts." 

Maseinger  :  City  Madam,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  make  legally  capable  or  comjwtent ; 
to  empower,  to  authorize. 

'*  4.  To  make  competent ;  to  furnish  or  en- 
dow with  ability  or  knowledge  ;  to  inform. 

"  To  assertain  you  I  woll  myselfe  enable," 

Chaucer:  Remedie  qf  Love,  sfc.  28. 

*  en-a'-ble-ment,  s.    [Eng.  enaile;  -tnent.] 

1.  The  act  of  enabling  or  giving  ability  to. 

"Ijeamliig  hath  no  Jess  iKiwer  and  efficacy  in  en- 
ahlement  towards  martial  and  military  virtue  and 
Ijrowess." — Bacon  :  Advancement  of  learning,  bk.  i, 

2.  That  which  enables  or  gives  ability. 

"They  owe  much  of  these  furtherances  and  en- 
ablements to  the  civil  discipline  and  i>olitick  litera- 
ture of  courts," — MouiUagit :  Devoute  Essay es,  p.  116. 

en-S-Ct',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  act 
(q.v.).] 

A,  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  act,  to  perform,  to  do,  to  effect. 

"  Conscience,  antlcii^iting  time, 
Already  rues  the  ena<^ed  crime." 

ScoU  :  nokeby,  i.  2. 

*  2-  To  represent  by  action ;  to  act  the  part 
of  on  or  as  on  the  stage. 

"  What  did  you  enact  f  "     Shakesp. :  SamZet,  iii.  2. 
'*  3.  To  set  down,  to  record. 

"A  little  harm  done  to  a  great  good  end 
Far  lawful  irolicy  remains  enacted." 

Hhdkesp. :  Jiaj>e  of  Lucrece,  529. 

4.  To  decree,  to  establish,  to  appoint. 

"Such  ceremonies  as  Moses  and  Aaron  have  en- 
eicted." — Wilson:  Arte  of  Logike,  fo.  15. 

5.  To  establish  as  a  law ;  to  give  validity  to 
a  bill ;  to  pass  or  sanction  as  a  law. 

"The  senate  were  authors  of  all  counsels  in  the 
state  ;  and  what  was  by  them  consulted  and  agreed, 
was  proposed  to  the  people,  by  whom  it  was  enacted  or 
commanded." — Temple. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  decree,  to  determine. 

**  God  did  daigne  to  talk  with  men, 
He  enacting,  they  observing." 

*  en-^f,  s.     [Enact,  v.]    That  which  is  en- 
,  acted ;  a  decision,  a  determination,  a  purpose. 

en-act'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Enact,  v."] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  decreeing  or  estab- 
lishing as  a  law. 

enacting-clanse,  s. 

Law:  That  clause  of  a  bill  which  gives 
legislative  sanction. 

*  en-act'-ivc,  a.  [Eng.  enact ;  -tue.]  Having 
power  to  enact ;  enacting,  decreeing,  or  estab- 
lishing as  a  law. 

' '  An  enricfive  statute  regardeth  only  what  shall  he. 
— Bp.  Bramhall :  ScTUsm  Guarded  (16S6),  p.  27L 


en-^t'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  enact;  -ment] 

*1.  The  acting,  doing,  or  performing  any  act. 

*  2.  The  representation  or  acting  of  a  part 
or  character. 

3.  The  act  of  decreeing,  establishing,  or 
sanctioning  as  a  law. 

"  What  terrible  slaughters  succeeded  in  consequence 
of  its  enactment."— Goldsmith  :  Citizen  of  the  World, 
let.  79. 
i.  A  law  enacted ;  a  decree  ;  an  act. 

Sa-S-Ct'-or,  s.     [Eng.  enact;  -or.y 

*  1.  One  who  performs  or  does  any  act. 
"  The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy, 

Their  own  enactors  with  themselves  destroy." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Tf  Tlie  Quartos  read  enactures. 
2-  One  who  enacts,  decrees,  or  establishes 
as  a  law. 

"This  is  an  assertion  by  which  the  .  ■  .  enactor  of 
this  law  of  good  and  evil,  ia  highly  dishonoured." — 
Atterbury :  dermons,  vol.  ii.  (Pref.) 

*  en-^ct'-iire,  s.  [Eng.  enact;  -wre.]  A  pui- 
pose,  a  determination. 

*  en-age',  v.t.  [Pref  en,  and  Eng.  age  (q.v.).] 
To  make  aged,  to  whiten. 

"  That  never  frost,  nor  snowe,  nor  slippery  ice 
The  fields  enaged." 

Sylvester:  TiaBartaa;  Sden.lSi. 

en-ai'-ma,  o.  pi.    [Anaima.] 

*  en-air',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  air  (q.v.).] 
To  air,  to  employ,  to  use. 

"  Shee  it  enaires  in  prose  and  poesy." 

Davles :   Wittes  Pilgrimage,  p.  31. 

en-&l'-i-6-saur,  s.    [Enaliosauria.] 

PalcEont. :  A  reptile  of  the  order  Enalio- 
sauria (q.v.). 

en-Sl-X-o-sau'-ri-a^  s.  pi.  [Gr.  evdkio^  (ena- 
lios),  elvaXio^  (einali'os)  =  marine,  and  traOpoy 
(sauros),  <ravpa  (saura)  =  a  lizard.  ] 

Palceont. :  An  extinct  sub-class  of  gigantic 
reptiles  akin  to  crocodiles  in  the  form  of  the 
head,  and  to  that  of  fishes  in  their  vertebral 
column.  The  teeth  were  in  sockets,  the  eyes 
large  and  surrounded  by  bony  plates,  the 
vertebrfe  concave  on  both  sides,  the  body 
ending  in  a  long  tail,  the  feet  converted  into 
paddles,  apparently  no  scales  on  the  skin. 
The  sub-class  Enaliosauria  was  constituted  by 
De  la  Beche,  and  named  by  Prof.  Owen,  who, 
in  1860,  divided  it  into  two  orders  ;  Ichthyo- 
pterygia  and  Sauropterygia.  The  first  order 
includes  one  family :  Ichthyosauridae ;  and 
the  second  order  two :  Nothosauridae  and 
Plesiosauridse.  For  an  investigation  of  the 
zoological  position  of  the  Enaliosauria  see  the 
Presidential  Address  of  J.  W.  Hulke,  Esq., 
P.R.S.,  before  the  Geological  Society  in  1883 
{Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  xxxix.,  pt.  i.,  p.  44). 
Range  in  time  from  the  Lias  to  the  Chalk. 

Sn-^l-i-o-sau'-ri-an,  a.  &  s.  [Enaliosau- 
ria.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  marine 
saurians,  placed  in  the  order  Enaliosauria. 

B.  As  subst.  :  That  order  itself. 

en-Sil'-la-s5,  s.  [Gr.  =  change ;  evaX\d<r<Toi 
(enallasso),  to  change,  barter,  exchange ;  ev 
(en)  =  in,  and  aXXaa-trtii  (allasso)  =  to  change.] 
Gram. :  A  figure  by  which  some  change  is 
made  in  the  common  modes  of  speech,  as 
when,  one  mood  or  tense  of  a  verb,  or  one 
number,  case,  or  gender  of  a  noun,  &c.,  is 
substituted  for  another ;  as,  Lat.  scehts  = 
wickedness,  put  for  scelestus  =  wicked  ;  Eng. 
"We,  the  king." 

en-3,l-l6s'-te-ga,  s.    [Gr.  €va\\o?  {etiaUos)  = 
changed,  contrary,  and  areyrf  (stege)  =  a  roof.] 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Ehizopoda,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Enallostegidse  (q.v.). 

en-^-lo-steg'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  en- 
allosteg{d),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Rhizopoda,  having  simple 
cells  arranged  in  two  alternate  series. 

en-g.-lu'-r6n,  s.  [Fr.  en  =  in,  and  aileron  = 
a  little  wing.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  bordure  charged 
with  eight  birds. 

*  en-Sm'-bush,  v.t.  [Pref.  en  =  in,  and 
Eng.  ambush  (q.v.).]  To  place  or  hide  in  an 
ambush. 

"  Close  to  a  flood,  whose  stream 
Used  to  give  all  their  cattle  drink,  they  there  en- 
ambushed  them." 

Chapman  :  Homer's  Iliad,  xviii. 


en-am'-el,  *  en-am-aile,  *  cn-am-mell. 

s.  &  a.  "[Fr.  en  =  in,  upon,  and  atnail^amsL, 
ammel;  O.  Fr,  esiJia-ti=  enamel,  from  O.H.Ger. 
smalzjan ;  M.  H.  Ger.  smelzcn  =  to  smelt  (q.v.).  J 

A.  As  siibstantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  vitreous,  opaque,  coloured  material, 
tractable  in  the  fire,  and  used  iii  ornamenting 
metals ;  in  painting  on  metals,  to  be  subse- 
quently fired.  The  art  of  painting  in  enamel 
or  with  metalline  colours,  and  fixing  them  by 
tire,  was  practised  by  the  Egyptians  and 
Etruscans  on  pottery,  and  passed  from  them 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  also 
practised  among  the  Chinese.  Specimens  of 
enamelled  work  are  yet  extant  of  early  British, 
Saxon,  and  Norman  manufacture.  An  en- 
amelled jewel,  made  by  order  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  a.d.  887,  was  discovered  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  is  preserved  at  Oxford.  An  enamelled 
gold  cup  was  presented  by  King  John  to  the 
corporation  of  Lynn,  and  is  yet  preserved. 
Luca  della  Robbia,  bom  about  1410,  applied 
tin  enamel  to  pottery,  and  excelled  in  the  art. 
Bernard  Palissy,  the  Huguenot  potter  (1500- 
1589),  devoted  many  years  to  the  discovery 
and  application  of  enamels  of  various  colours 
to  pottery,  and  was  remarkably  successful. 
His  method  died  with  him.  John  Petitot,  of 
Geneva  (1607-1691),  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
first  to  excel  in  portraits.  The  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  drove  him  from  France  to 
the  city  of  his  birth,  Geneva.  Enamel  is  ap- 
plied to  various  kinds  of  pots  and  pans  for 
stewing  and  preserving  fruit,  the  flavour  of 
which  would  be  injured  by  contact  with  iron,, 
and  its  wholesomeness  by  being  cooked  in 
vessels  of  brass  or  copper.  The  ordinary 
enamel  for  the  purpose  is  common  glass  fused 
with  oxide  of  lead.  This  will  not  resist  vinegar 
and  some  other  acids,  and  a  dangerous  poison 
may  be  present  unsuspected.  Articles  exposed 
to  the  weather  are  sometimes  enamelled  to 
preserve  them  from  rusting.  This  has  been 
done  with  ploughshares,  mould-boards,  water- 
wheels. 

(2)  Tliat  which  is  enamelled  ;  a  work  of  art 
worked  in  enamel. 

(3)  A  glassy  opaque  bead  obtained  by  the 
blowpipe. 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  A  bright  smooth  surface,  like  enamel. 

"  Down  from  her  eyes  welled  the  pearles  round, 
Upon  the  bright  eiuinml  of  her  face."      Fairfax, 

*  (2)  Gloss,  polish. 

"There  is  none  of  the  ingenuity  of  Filicaja  in  the 
thought,  none  of  the  hard  and  brilliant  enamel  ol 
Fetnuch  in  the  style." — Macaulay. 
(3)  A  kind  of  cosmetic  or  paint  for  the  face. 
II.  Anat. :  The  ivory-like  crust  of  the  exposed 
surfaces  of  the  crown  of  the  teeth  to  the 
commencement  of  the  roots.  It  is  a  delicate 
cellular  wavy  network  of  hexagonal  crystalline 
fibres,  with  calcareous  deposits  in  the  cells, 
thickest  over  the  top  of  the  crown. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  enamel- 
ling ;  enamelled. 

enamel-germ,  s. 

Anat. :  A  down-growth  of  epithelium,  whence 
comes  ultimately  the  enamel  of  the  teeth. 
There  are  common  and  special  enamel-germs. 
{Quain.) 

enamel-kiln,  s. 

Porcelain :  The  enamel-kiln  for  firing  por- 
celain which  has  been  bat-printed,  that  is„ 
printed  on  the  glaze,  is  made  of  fired-elay 
slabs,  and  is  6^  by  3J  feet,  and  7^  feet  high,, 
with  flues  beneath  and  around.  The  fireplaces; 
are  at  the  sides,  and  smoke  and  flame  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  interior. 

enamel-membrane,  i. 

Anat. :  The  columnar  epithelium  on  Hie 
surface  of  the  pulp  belonging  to  the  enamel- 
organ.    (Quoin?) 

enamel-organ,  5. 

Anat. :  The  enamel-germ,  after  epithelial 
processes  have  appeared  upon  it  and  upon,  the 
membrane.    (Quain.) 

enamel-painting,  s. 

Art :  Painting  upon  metal  previously  covered 
with  a  glazed  ground.  This  kind  of  painting 
can  only  be  done  in  small  pieces,  and  it  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  porcelain  painting  as 


i3.te,  fat,  f^re,  amidst,  -what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt« 
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miniature  does  ixj  water-colour  painting.  The 
metals  used  are  gold  and  copper ;  the  latter  is 
usually  gilt ;  silver  is  never  used,  because  that 
metal  is  liable  to  blister  and  otherwise  iniure 
the  enamel,  and  brass  is  of  too  fusible  a  quality. 
For  bijouterie  an  opalised  semi-transparent 
ground  is  laid  on,  or  a  transparent  one  through 
which  the  foil  may  be  seen.  For  painting,  an 
opaque  white  ground,  such  as  we  see  on  the 
dial-plates  of  clocks,  is  placed  on  the  metal. 
The  laying-on  and  burning-in  of  this  ground 
is  called  Enamelling  (q.v.).  The  best  works 
of  this  nature  were  executed  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  No  course  of  experi- 
ments has  hitherto  made  known  the  sub- 
stances of  which  ancient  enamels  were  com- 
posed, or  the  proportions  in  which  they  were 
employed.  The  colouring  paste,  which  forms 
the  base,  consists  of  oxides  of  lead  and  tin 
fused  with  silex,  in  certain  quantities,  the 
opaque  qualities  being  given  by  the  oxide  of 
tin,  while  various  colours  are  produced  by  the 
addition  of  the  metallic  oxides :  thus,  from 
copper  green  is  obtained,  red  from  gold  or 
iron,  and  blue  from  cobalt.  The  colours  are 
mixed  with  spike,  oil  of  lavender,  and  spirits 
of  turpentine.  Camel's-hair  or  sable  brushes 
are  used  by  the  artist,  and  the  plate  undergoes 
the  process  of  firing  after  each  layer  of  colour 
is  spread  over  the  whole  surface.  Sometimes 
a  highly-finished  enamel  requires  fifteen  or 
twenty  firings.  Enamel-painting  on  lava  is  a 
newly-invented  style  of  painting  very  service- 
able for  monuments.  The  material  used  con- 
sists of  Volvic  stone  and  lava  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Auvergne.    {FairJwlt.) 

enamel-paper,  s.  Paper  with  a  glazed 
metallic  coating.  Various  metallic  pigments 
are  employed,  such  as  will  spread  quickly  and 
take  a  polish.  The  pigments  are  white  lead, 
oxide  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  barytes,  china  clay, 
whiting,  chalk,  in  a  menstruum  or  upon  a 
previous  coating  of  glycerine,  size,  collodion, 
water  varnish,  &c.  ;  afterwards  polished  by 
an  agate  or  between  calendering  or  burnishing 
cylinders.    {Knight.) 

en-^im-el, ""  en-aom-ayl,  v.t.  &  i.    [En- 
amel, S.J 
A,  Transitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  lay  enamel  upon ;  to  coat  with  enamel. 

"  Hiffh  as  th'  enamelled,  cupola,  which  towera, 
AIT  rich  with  arabesques  of  gold  and  flowers." 

Moore  :  I'eiled  Prophet  of  KhorasBan. 

2.  To  paint  or  inlay  in  enamel. 

"  I  "bequeath  .to  tlie  Earl  of  Orrery  the  CTUimeUed 
silver  plates  to  dlstiuguish  bottles  of  wine  by." — Swift. 

3.  To  form  a  smooth,  glossy,  enamel-like 
surface  upon ;  as.  To  enaniel  paper. 

XL  To  variegate  or  adorn  with  colours,  as 
it  were  inlaid. 

"  A  gaudy  spendthrift  heir, 
All  glossy  gay,  enamelled  all  with  gold," 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  51. 

*B,  Intrans. :  To  practise  the  art  of  enam- 
elling ;  to  paint  in  enamel. 

"Though  it  were  foolish  to  colour  or  enamel  upon 
the  glaaeea  of  telescoiiea,  yet  to  gild  the  tubes  of  them 
may  render  them  more  acceptable  to  the  ueei-s,  with- 
out leaaeuing  the  clearness  of  the  object."— jffoj/Ze. 

*  en-am'-el-lar,  ^  en-am-el-ar,  a.  [Eng. 
enamel;  -ar.]*  Consisting  of  or  resembling 
enamel ;  smooth,  glossy. 

en-Sjn'-elled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Enamel,  v.  ] 

enamelled-board,  5.  Card-board  treated 
with  a  surface  of  white  lead  and  size  laid  on 
by  a  large,  flat  brush  and  smoothed  by  a  round, 
badger's  hair-brush.  A  powder  of  talc  (silicate 
of  magnesia)  is  rubbed  upon  the  dried  surface 
of  lead,  and  the  face  is  then  polished  by  tlie 
brush. 

enamelled-leather,  s.  A  glazed  leather 
for  boots,  shoes,  carriage  upholstery,  and  other 
purposes.  It  is  prepared  from  hides,  which 
are  split  to  the  required  thickness,  well  tanned, 
curried,  and  passed  through  two  operations ; 
the  first  to  render  the  leather  impermeable  to 
the  varnish,  and  the  latter  to  lay  on  the  var- 
nish. The  hides  used  are  those  of  kip,  calf, 
ox,  or  horse.  They  are  rubbed  on  the  grain  or 
flesh  aide  with  three  coatings  of  boiled  linseed 
oil  mixed  with  ochre  or  ground  chalk,  and 
dried  after  each  coating.  The  surface  is  then 
pumiced,  treated  with  the  same  material  of  a 
tliinner  quality  in  several  applications.  Over 
the  surface  thus  prepared  are  laid  successive 
layers  of  boiled  linseed  oil  and  of  the  oil  mixed 
with  lamp-black   and   turpentine  spread  on 


with  a  brush.  The  surface,  which  has  become 
bMck  and  shining,  is  then  varnished  with 
copal  and  linseed  oil  with  colouring  matters. 
Five  coats  of  varnish  are  successively  applied, 
and  the  colours  are  vaiied  at  will.  (Knight.) 
[Patent  Leather.] 

enamelled-paper,  s.    [Enamel-paper] 

enainelled-pliotograp2i»  s. 

Photog, :  A  photograph,  for  the  ground  of 
which  metal  or  pottery  is  used  ;  the  image  is 
developed  by  nitrate  of  silver  until  the  half- 
tints  are  overdone  or  obscured,  and  the  deep 
shades  are  covered  with  a  thick  deposit.  The 
heat  of  the  muftle  drives  off  the  organic  mat- 
ters, which  formed  but  vehicles,  and  the  fire 
cleans  the  image  and  restores  the  brilliancy 
and  delicacy.  A  thin  layer  of  flux  fixes  the 
image.    (Knight.) 

enamelled-ware,  s.  The  enamelling  of 
hollow-ware  is  by  a  mixture  of  powdered  glass, 
borax,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  mixed,  fused, 
cooled,  and  ground.  The  ware  is  cleansed 
with  acid,  wetted  with  gum  water,  the  powder 
dusted  on,  and  then  fused  by  heat  carefully 
applied. 

en-S-m'-el-ler,  s.  [Eng.  enamel;  -er.]  One 
who  practises  or  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  enam- 
elling. 

"  In  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Edwards,  there  were 
Greek  enameUers  in  BnglaJid,  who  both  practised 
and  taught  the  &Tt."~Walpole  :  Aiwcdotes,  vol.  i..  ch. 

iL  (Note.) 

en-^un'-el-ling,  en-am-el-ing,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &s.    [Enamel,  v.'] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.'£  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  siibst. :  The  art  of  painting  in  enamel ; 
enamel-painting ;  the  art  of  applying  vltrifi- 
able  colours  to  metal,  pottery,  or  glass.  The 
colours  are  prepared  from  the  oxides  of  difl'er- 
ent  metals,  melted  with  a  vitreous  flux  and 
laid  on  with  a  fine  brush,  the  medium  being 
oil  of  spike  or  some  other  essential  oil.  The 
work  is  heated  in  a  muffle,  which  fuses  the 
colours  so  that  they  adhere  to  the  metal  or 
other  object.  The  principal  colours  are  ox- 
ides of  lead,  platinum,  chromium,  uranium. 
Oxides  of  tin  and  antimony  give  opacity.  The 
enameller  works,  not  with  actual  colours,  but 
with  materials  which  will  assume  certain 
colours  under  the  action  of  fire.  [Enamel, 
Enamel-painting.] 

"  The  colouring  of  furs,  enameling  and  anealing." — 
Sprat :  SUt  of  Royal  Society,  p.  286. 

enamelling-fumaoe,  s.  A  furnace  for 
vitrifying  the  enamel  coating  on  a  plate,  glass, 
or  biscuit.  The  work  is  placed  in  a  muffle, 
which  consists  of  an  arched  chamber  in  the 
midst  of  a  small  furnace,  and  surrounded  by 
fuel,  which  keeps  it  at  a  red  heat,  although 
the  fuel  cannot  touch  the  work.  The  furnace 
and  muffle  are  sometimes  made  of  sheet-iron 
mounted  on  legs  so  as  to  bring  the  work  to 
the  level  of  the  artist's  eye. 

enamelUng-lamp,  s. 

Glass:  A  glass-blower's  lamp  with  blow-pipe 
for  performing  some  of  the  more  delicate 
surface  ornamentation  of  glass. 

*  en-am'-el-Ust,  s.    [Eng.  ena-niel ;  -ist.  ]    The 

same  as  EInameller  (q.v.). 

*  en-Sjn-O-ra'-do,  s.  [Sp.]  One  who  is  enam- 
oured of  any  person  or  thing. 

"  An  enamorado  neglects  all  other  things  to  accom- 
pliah  his  delight."— Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  ?4. 

t  en-Sjn'-Our,  u.^  [O.Fr.  enainorer:  Fr.  en  = 
in,  and  a-mo-ur  ;  Lat.  a-rnor  =  love.]  To  inflame 
with  love  ;  to  make  exceedingly  fond  or  loving  ; 
to  captivate,  to  charm  :  followed  by  of  or  with 
before  the  object  of  love.  (Not  used  now  ex- 
cept in  the  pa.  par.) 

"  Some  also  spy  out  that  true  loveliness  and  beauty 
in  the  ways  of  God,  as  to  enamour  them  to  a  practice 


of  them,  and  that  even  with  delight," — South :  Ser- 
morte,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  13. 

e-na-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  e  =  out  from,  here 
:=  the  opposite  of ;  Tuxnus;  Gr.  vavo^  {rvanoii), 
vai-i'O?  (nannos)  =  a  dwarf;  -ation.'\ 

Bot.  :  Excessive  development.     (R.  Brown, 
1874.) 

en-an-the'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  ev  (en)  =  in,  and 
a.v6T}tJ.a  (antMma)  (only  used  in  composition), 
from  avdiw  (an^heo)  =  to  bloom,  to  flower.] 

Med. :  A  name  given  to  certain  eruptions  of 
tlie  mucous  membrane. 


en-Sjl-the'-sis,  s,  [Gr.  eu  (en)  =  in,  "and 
avOTjat^  (anthes-is)  —  a  blossom  or  bloom ; 
av6€<ii  (antheo)  =  to  bloom,  to  flower.] 

Med. :  An  eruption  on  the  skin  arising  from 
some  internal  disease,  as  in  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  &c. 

*  en-Sn-ti-op'-a-thy,  s.      [Gr.   e^/ayTton-aeew 

(enantlopatheo)  =  to  have  contrary  properties, 
from  cj-ut/TLo's  (enantlos)  =  opposite,  and  jrciflos 
(pathos)  =  suft'ering,  an  affection.] 

1.  An  opposite  passion  or  affection. 

"Whatever  may  he  the  case  iii  the  cure  of  bodies, 
enantiopathv.  and  not  liomceopathy,  is  the  true  medi- 
cine of  minds."— Sir  ^f".  Ilamilion. 

2.  The  same  as  Allopathy  (q.v.). 

en-an-ti-6'-sis,  s.  [Gr.=  contradiction,  from 
ivavTi.6^  (enantios)  =  opposite.] 

Rhet.  :  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  that 
which  is  mea,nt  to  be  conveyed  is  stated  in 
the  opposite:  as,  "He  didn't  like  it — oh,  no  I" 

*en-ar9h',  v.t.    [Inarch.] 

en-ar9hed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Ekarch.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Furnished  with  or  made  in 
the  form  of  an  arch, 

"Full  mightily  en-arched  eiiuiron." 

Lydgate :  Storie  of  Thebes,  pt  ii. 

2.  Her.  :  Arched. 

en  -  ar-  gite,  s,  [Ger.  enargit,  from  Gr. 
ei'apyjjff  (enarges)  ~  distinct,  visible ;  Eng. 
suff,  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).^ 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral.  Hard- 
ness, 3  ;  sp.  gr.,  4-3— 4-4;  lustre,  metallic; 
colours,  grey  or  iron-black.  Compos.  :  Sul- 
phur, 30-9  — 34-50;  arsenic,  15-i)3— 19-14  ; 
copper,  46-62  — 50-59  ;  antimony,  0  —  1-61  ; 
iron,  0—1-58^  and  silver,  0—0'2.  Found  in 
America,  Chili,  Colorado,  &c.    (Dana.) 

*  en-arznV  *  en~arme',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  arfii  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  arm. 
"While  shepherds  they 


2.  Coofc..- To  stuff*.  (Li&erCwreCoco7iim.,  p.  29.) 

en-armed',  a.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  armed 
(q.v.).] 

Her.:  Having  horns,  hoofs,  &c.,  of  a  dif- 
ferent colour  from  that  of  the  body. 

*  e-n^-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  enarratio,  from 
enarro  =  to  describe,  to  relate  :  e  =  ex  =  out 
(intens.),  and  narro  =  to  tell,  to  narrate.]  A 
narration,  explanation,  ur  descriptiou. 

"An  historical]  enarration  of  the  yeai-s  of  their 
genenition  of  Hie."— Bishop  Mall:  Defence  of  the  Re- 
monstrance. 

Sn-ar-tbrd'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  evdpOpbio-L^  (enar- 
throsls)  =  ai  kind  of  jointing  when  the  ball  is 
deep  set  in  the  socket :  eu  (en)  =  in,  and 
dpdpov  (arthron)  =  a  joint.] 

Anat.  .-  A  particular  kind  of  jointing. 
[Etym.]  It  is  a  highly-developed  arthrodia. 
The  convex  surface  assumes  a  globular  shape, 
and.  the  concavity  is  so  much  deepened  as  to 
be  cup-like  ;  hence  the  appellation,  ball  and 
socket.  The  ball  is  Kcpt  in  apposition  with 
the  socket  by  means  of  a  capsular  ligament, 
which  is  sometimes  strengthened  by  accessory 
fibres  at  cei-tain  parts  that  are  likely  to  be 
much  pressed  upon.  Tlie  best  example  of 
enarthrosis  is  the  hip-joint,  and  next  to  it 
the  shoulder ;  in  tlic  latter  the  cavity  is  bui 
imperfectly  developed.  This  species  of  joint 
is  capable  of  motion  of  all  kinds,  apposition 
and  circumduction  being  the  most  i^erfect, 
but   rotation   limited. 

*  e-n^'~9ent»  a.    [Lat.  enascens,  pr.  par.  of 

enascor  =  to  spring  up  :  e  =  ex  =.  out,  and 
nascor  =  to  be  born.]  Rising,  springing  forth, 
being  born. 

"  In  which  you  just  get  the  first  glimijse,  as  it  were, 
of  an  enascent  equivocation." — Warbvn'ton:  Occa- 
sional lleflecti'ins,  pt.  Ii. 

*  e-na-ta'-tlon,  s.     [Lat.  e  =  ex  =  out,  aiid 

■natatio  =  a  swimming ;  nato  =  to  swim.]  The 
act  of  swimming  out;  an  escape  by  swimming. 

e-na'te,  a-  [Lat.  enatus,  pa.  par.  of  enascov  = 
to  spring  out.] 

1.  Growing  or  springing  out. 

"Osteologerg  have  very  well  observed,  that  the 
parts  ftppertaiuiug  to  the  bones,  which  stand  out  at  a 
distance  from  their  bodies,  are  either  the  adiiate  or  the 
enate  parta." — Smith  :  Fortraitam  of  Old  Age,  p.  17fi. 

2.  Related  on  the  mother's  side.  [Used  also 
substantively,  for  one  so  related.] 


l)6il,  b63^;  po^t,  joT^rl;  cat,  cell,  choms,  chin,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  tMn,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     pli=:£. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  ~$ion  =  zbiin.    -tious,  -sious.  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bol,  del« 
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enation— eijcephalalgia 


e-aa'-tlon,  s.    [En/.te.J 

1.  Bot. :  The  production  of  outgrowths  or 
appendages  on  the  surface  of  an  oi^an. 

2 .  Ethnol. :  Eelationship  thro  ugh  the  mother. 

*  Sn-&un'-ter,  adv.  [Pref.  en  =  in,  and  Mid. 
Eng.  aunter  (q.v.).]  In  case;  perchance; 
lest  perhaps. 

"  Anger  would  not  let  hiin  speak  to  the  tree, 
Bnaunter  hi3  rage  miRht  cooled  be." 

Spenser:  Shepheards  Calender  (Feb.). 

*  e-nS.V'-i-gate,  v.t     [Lat.  enavigatum,  sup. 

of  enavigo  —  to  sail  out :  e  =  ecc  ~  out,  and 
na/oigo  =  to  sail ;  iiavis  =  a  ship.]  To  sail 
out  or  over,    (Cocfceram.) 

*  en-ba'ste,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  baste 
(q.v.).]     To  steep,  to  imbue. 

"  Enbasted  with  vain  opiaiona."— PhUpot :   Works, 
p.  375. 

*  en-b3,t-«le,  *  en-bat-ail,  v.t.  [Embat- 
tle.] 

"*  en-baum«  *  en-baome,  *  enbawme,  v.t. 
[Embalm.] 

•en-bilJe,  *en-bybe,  v.t.  [Pref.  en~m, 
and  Lat.  bibo  =  to  drink.] 

1,  To  imbibe. 

"  Bosalgar  aud  other  materes  e-nbibing." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,282. 

2.  To  soak. 

*'  There  tresses  with  oyle 
Were  newly  embyb&i." 

Sfcelton:  Croume  of  Lau/reU. 

*  en-blaunQb,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  enhUmchir.}  To 
make  white. 

"  Ye  are  so  eniblanched  with  beleparoles. " 

P.  PlowTnan,  9,836. 

*  en  -  bolned',  s.  [Pref.  en=in;  bolned.] 
Rounded  or  swelled  into  a  round  or  globular 
form. 


*  en-boss',  *en-bosse,  v.t    [Pref.  e7i  =  in, 

and  Eng,  boss  (q.v.).]    To  emboss  (q.v.). 

"  I  embosse,  I  make  thynges  to  seem  great,  Je  em- 
bosse." — Palsgrave, 

*  en-bra'9e,  v.t.    [Embrace.] 

*  en-bralce,   v.t.      [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  brake 
(q.v.).]    To  ensnare,  to  entangle,  to  embrake. 

"  Being  enbroAed  and  hampered  in  the  midles  of 
these  mortalle  streights." — Cdal;  Apoph,  of  Erasmus, 


"  en  -  bra'ude,  ^  en  -  broude,    v.  t. 

BROiDER.]    To  embroider. 


[Em- 


*  en-bread',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,,  and  Eng.  bread 
(q.v.).]     To  make  into  a  piece  of  bread. 

"  Christes  body  is  not  enbreaded,  no  more  than  the 
Godhede  Is  deemed  enbrea/ied.  for  yt  is  entierly  in 
eohe  bred," — Qeste :  P.  M.,  p.  86. 

*  en-brewe,  v,t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  make 
dirty,  to  soil. 

"  Enbrewe  no  aapery  for  no  reeklesnes." 

Babees'  Book,  p.  28. 

*  en-broacli,  *  en-broche,  v.t,  [Pref  eri-, 
and  Eng.  broach  (q.v  ).]     To  spit. 

"And  also  fyashe  thou  acballe  enbroache," — Liber 
Ou/re  Coeorum,  p.  35. 

*en-brond,  v.t.    [Embroider.] 

*  en-bush,  *en-bascli,  *  en-buss,  v.t. 
[O.  Ft.  enbuscher.]    To  place  in  ambush. 

"  Biside  enbussed  was  flften  hundred  aped," 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  288. 

en-9SD'-ni-a,  s.    [Encenla.] 

*  en-ca'ge,  *  in-ca'ge,  v.t.  [Pref.  en.  =  in, 
and  E3ng.  cage  (q.v.)7]  To  shut  up  as  in  a 
cage  ;  to  confine,  to  coop  up. 

"  And  yet,  encaged  in  ao  small  a  verge. 
The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land." 

SkaJcesp. :  Richard  II.,  iL  L 

*  en-cil'-en-dar,  v.t.  [Pref.  en  =  in,  and 
Eng.  caZe7ida7-(q.v.).]  To  enter,  register,  or 
record  in  a  calendar. 

•'  With  their  leader  still  to  live  encaXendaTed.'' 

Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2t 

en-camp',  *  en-campe,  v.t  &  t.  [Pref.  en 
—  in,  and  Eng.  camp  (q.v.).] 

A.  IiUrans.  :  To  pitch  or  fix  tents ;  to  halt 
for  a  time  on  a  march,  and  form  an  encamp- 
ment ;  to  settle  down  temporarily. 

"Uercingetorix  chose  a  place  to  sTicampe  in,  fortified 
wyth  woodes  emd  man's  groundes." — Qolding :  Ccesar, 
fo.185. 

B.  Trans. :  To  form  into  or  settle  in  a  camp ; 
to  cause  to  make  an  encampment. 

"  Encamping  both  their  powers,  divided  by  a  brook." 
Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  a.  22. 


en-camp'-ing,  2>r.  par.,  a.,  k  $.     [Encamp.] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  jm,rticip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  Slibst.  :  A  camp,  an  encampment. 

"  In  such  and  such  a  place  shall  be  my  camp  [in  the 
margin,  encampingy — 2  Kings  vi.  8. 


en-camp'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  encamp ;  -ment.} 

1.  The  act  of  encamping,  or  pitching  tents. 

'  'A  square  of  about  seven  hundred  yards  was  sufficient 
for  the  encampmeitt  of  twenty  thousand  Konians."— 
Oibbon  :  HoTnan  Empire,  ch.  i, 

2.  The  place  where  a  body  of  men  is  en- 
camped ;  a  camp  ;  the  tents,  huts,  »fec.,  pro- 
vided for  men  encamping. 

"  Camp-fires  for  their  uight  encaTtipments 
On  their  solttaiy  journey." 

LangfelUnB :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xv. 

*  en-can' -ker,  v.t.  [Pref.  en  =  in,  and  Eng. 
canker  (q.v.).]    To  canker,  to  corrode. 

"  What  needeth  me  for  to  extoll  his  fame 
■With  my  rude  pea  encanJcered  all  with  rust  ?  " 
Skelton  :  Elegy  on  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

en  -  cSn' -  thus,  s.  [Gr.  ec  (eri)  =  in,  and 
KovBo';  (kanthos)  =  the  corner  of  tiie  eye.] 

Med. :  A  small  tumour  or  excrescence  grow- 
ing from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

*  en-cap'-ti-vate.  v.t.  [Pref  en,  and  Eng. 
captivate  (q.v.).J     To  captivate. 

*  en-cap'-tive,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cap- 
tive (q.v.).]     To  take  or  make  captive. 

"To  buy  and  encaptive  him  to  her  treuchour."  — 
Nashe ;  Lenten  Stuffe. 

en-car'-di-on,  s.     [Gr.,  ,froni  kv  (en)  =  in,  and 
KapUa.  (kardia)  =  the  heart.] 
Bot. :  The  pith  or  heart  of  vegetables. 

*  en-car'-nal-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
carnalize  (q.v.).]  To  make  sensual  or  carnal ; 
to  sensualize. 

"  Dabbling  a  shameless  hand  with  shameful  Jest, 
Encamaiize  their  spirits." 

Tennyson  :  Princess,  iii  298. 

en-car'-piis,  s.  [Gr.  tv  {en)  —  in,  and  Kapiroq 
{karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Arch. :  A  sculptured  ornament  consisting  of 
festoons  of  carved  fruit  and  flowers,  suspended 


between  two  points.  The  festoons  are  of  the 
greatest  size  in  the  middle,  diminishing  gra- 
dually towards  the  points  of  suspension. 

en-ca'se,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  case  (q.v.).] 
To  shut  up  or  enclose  in  a  case  ;  to  incase. 
"  You  would  encase  yourself,  and  I  must  credit  you. 
So  much  my  old  obedience  compels  from  me," 

B6aum.  &  Flet.  :  Little  Thief,  L  2. 

en-cSsh',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cash  (q.v.).] 
To  change  a  draft,  &c. ,  into  cash ;  to  give  pay- 
ment in  cash  for  a  draft,  bill,  &c. 

en-casb'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  encash;  -ment.] 
The  payment  in  cash  of  a  draft,  note,  &c. 

*  en  -  C^'U  -  ma,  s.  [Gr.  iyKavfji.a  (engkauma), 
from  Eyndno  {engkaio)  =  to  bum.] 

Surg. :  The  mark,  blister,  or  vesicle  caused 
by  a  burn  ;  the  scar  left  by  a  burn, 

en-caus'-tic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  ryKouortKos  (eng- 
kaustikos)  =  pertaining  to  burning  in ;  eyKauo 
(engkaio)  =  to  bum  in :  ec  (en)  =  in,  and  saiw 
(kaid)  =  to  burn.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  enamel- 
ling, and  of  painting  in  burnt  wax ;  prepared 
by  fusion  of  colours. 

B.  ^s  siLbst. :  A  mode  of  painting  in  which 
the  colours  are  laid  on  or  fixed  by  heat.  The 
ancient  Greek  encaustics  were  executed  in 
wax-colours,  which  were  bm-ned  in  by  a  hot 
iron,  and  covered  with  a  wax  or  encaustic 
varnish.  Pictures  in  this  style  were  common 
in  Greece  and  Rome.  The  credit  to  Gausias, 
of  Sicyon,  33  b.c.,  as  the  inventor,  is  mther  to 
be  taken  as  an  indication  that  he  was  an  im- 
prover.    The  term  encaustic  at  the  present 


day  is  mostly  confined  to  colouis  bum^t  in  on 
vitreous  or  ceramic  ware.  By  the  ancienjt 
method,  according  to  Pliny,  the  colours  were 
made  up  into  crayons  with  wax,  and,  the  sul^- 
ject  being  traced  on  the  ground  with  a  metallic 
point,  the  coloiu's  were  melted  on  the  picture 
as  they  were  used.  A  coating  of  melted  wax 
was  then  evenly  spread  over  all,  and,  when  it 
was  quite  .cold,  was  polished.  The  art  wa£> 
revived  by  Count  Caylus  in  1753.  | 

encaustic-brick,  s.  A  brick  ornamented 
with  various  colom-s  baked  and  glazed.  Di- 
odorus  Siculus  relates  that  the  bricks  of  the 
walls  of  Babylon,  erected  under  the  orders  of 
Semiramis,  "  had  all  sorts  of  living  creatures 
portrayed  in  various  colours  upon  the  bricks 
before  they  were  burnt." 

encaustic-painting,  s.    [Encaustic,  s.] 

encaustic-tile,  s.  An  ornamental  tile 
having  several  colours.  A  mould  is  prepared 
which  has  a  raised  device  on  its  face  so  as  to 
leave  an  impression  in  the  face  of  the  tile  cast 
therein.  This  intaglio  recess  is  then  tilled  by 
a  trowel  with  clay  compounds,  in  the  liquid 
or  slip  state,  and  which  retain  or  acquire  tiie 
required  colours  in  baking.  The  tile  is  then 
scraped,  smoothed,  baked,  and  glazed.  This 
tile  is  common  in  ancient  and  modem  struc- 
tures. The  glazing  came  from  the  Arabs,  who 
derived  it  from  India,  and  primarily  from 
China.  Encaustic  tiles  were  formerly  much 
used  in  England,  Fiance,  and  Flanders,  for 
the  pavements  of  churches  and  other  eccle- 
siastical bnUdings.  Recently  their  use  has 
again  become  common,  so  that  the'  modern 
manufacture  is  really  a  re\'^ival  of  an  axt  that 
had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse. 

*  en-ca've,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng,  cave 
(q,v.).]    To  hide,  as  in  a  cave. 

"  Do  but  encave  yourself. 
And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  sconu. 
That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face." 

Shdkesp. :  Othello,  ir.  L 

enceinte  (pron.  an-sant),  a.  &  s,  [Fr., 
form  of  enceint ;  Lat.  iiicn/nctus  =  girt  abo.ut : 
incingo  =  to  gird  about :  in  =  in,  around, 
and  cingo  =,  to  gird.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pregnant,  with  child. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Fort.  :  The  line  of  circumvallation ;  the 
space  inclosed  within  the  ramparts  of  a  fortifi- 
cation. It  is  also  called  the  Body  of  the 
place. 

en-9el'-a.-dite,   s.       [Gr.  €v  (en)  =  in; 
Ke'Aofios  (kelados)  =  noise,  din,  music  ( ? ),  and 
Eng.  suff.  'ite  (Min,)  (q.v.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Warwickite  (q.'^'.). 

en-9e'-ni-a,  en-^se'-Jii-a,  s.  [Gr.  eyKaCvia 
(engkainia)  =  the  celebration  of  a  feast  of 
dedication;  Kaifo's  (/cai7ios)  =  new.]  A  festival 
in  commemoration  of  the  dedication  of  a 
church,  the  founding  of  a  city,  &c.  ■,  specif., 
the  annual  commemoration  of  founders  and 
benefactors  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

"The  encenia,  and  publick  collections  of  the  uni- 
versity upon  state  subjects,  were  never  in  such  esteem 
either  for  elegy  or  congratulation,  as  when  he  contri- 
buted most  largely  to  them." — Oldisworth,  in  John- 
son's  Life  qf  Smith. 

*  en'-9ense,  s.  [Fr.  encens,  Incense,  s.]  In- 
cense. 

*  en-9ense',  *  en-cence,  *  en-cen-cen, 
*  en-sense,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  encenser.  In- 
cense, v.] 

A.  TraTis. :  To  ofier  or  burn  incense  to. 

"  Then  shal  be  solemne  enseTising  the  chi^est  idols." 
— Caluine :  Foure  Godlye  Sermons,  ser.  L 

B.  Intrans. :  To  burn  or  offer  incense. 
"  They  nolde  encense  ne  sacrifice  right  uout.* 

CTtaucer:  C.  T.,  15,868. 

en-9ep]l'-af~la,  ».  pi.  [Gr.  eyKe'^oAos  (cTigke- 
phalos)  =  as  adj.,  within  the  head  ;  as  subst., 
(jiv€\o<;  (mudos)  —  marrow  being  supplied)  = 
the  brain.] 

Zool. :  A  division  of  MoUusca,  including  the 
whole  sub-kingdom,  except  the  Acephala, 
Lamellibranchiata,  or  Conchifera.  The  Ence- 
phala  have  a  head  and  brain.  They  are  divided 
into  Gasteropoda,  Pteropoda,  and  Cephalo- 
poda. They  are  sometimes  called  also  Cepha- 
lophora,  i.e..  Head-bearers. 

en-9eph-al-al'-gi-a,  s.    [Gr.  ev  (en)  =  in  ; 
Ke«^aA)j  (kephale)  =  the  head,  and  oAyos  (algos) 
=  pain.] 
Med. :  Deep-seated  headache ;  cephalalgy. 


fate,  fat,  fare»  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;    mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e;    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


^-^pb-^laf-tds,  8.  [Gi.  eyxei^aJio^  (engke- 
pJuUos)  =  withiii  the  head,  and  apTo?  (artos)  = 
bread-] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cycadaceje.  The  species 
are  called  Caflfre-bread,  because  the  interior  of 
the  trunk  and  the  ripe  female  cones  contain  a 
pith  eaten  by  the  Caffi-ea. 

eilr95-pb31'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  eyKe^toKoq  {engkepM- 
ioS)  [Encephala]  ;  Eng.,  &c.  suff,  -ic.] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  Encephalon  (q.v.). 

°S^  Primary  Encephalic  Vesicles. 

Physiol. :  Three  vesicles  into  which  the  em- 
bryonic brain  is  divided  from  a  very  early 
period  by  slight  intervening  constrictions  of 
the  wall  belonging  to  the  medullary  tube. 
(Qiuiin.) 

en-9Cph-a-li'-ti8,  «.  [Gr.  iyKi^aXsK  (engke- 
phalos)  =  the  brain  ;  suff.  Mis  (Med.)  (q.v,).] 
Med. :  Frank's  name  for  inflammation  of 
the  brain  or  of  its  investing  membranes. 
(Qvain:  InfiamnuUion  of  the  Brain,  in  Cyclo- 
pcedia  of  Pract.  Med.)    [Cekebritib,] 

©n-9eph'-a-l6-9ele,  «.  [Gr.  eyKe<^aA.o?  {eng- 
kephcUos)  =  the  brain,  and  k^Atj  (kele)  —  a 
tumour.] 

Med. :  A  rupture  of  the  brain,  with  a  pro- 
trusion of  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum  through 
an  opening  of  the  bone  of  the  cranium  not 
properly  ossitied  ;  Hernia  cerebri. 

^-^eph'-a-lSid,  a.  [Gr,  kyKi^taXov  (eng- 
kephalon)  =  tJie  brain :  ev  (en)  =  in,  Ket^aAjj 
(J^hale)  =  the  head,  and  elSos  (eidos)  ~  form, 
appearance.  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Anat.  &  Med. :  Pertaining  to  the  brain  or 
resembling  it. 

B.  Assuhst. .  An  encephaloid  cancer  (q.v.). 

encephaloid-cancer,  ». 

Med. :  A  kind  of  cancer,  in  which  the  parts 
affected  have  the  appearance  and  consistence 
of  the  medullary  parts  of  the  brain.  It  is 
called  also  Medullary  Cancer. 

en-^eph'-a-ldn,  en-9epli'-a-lds,  s.  [Gr. 
kyiii(paXov(engk&phalon)  :ey(en)=in,  and/ce<f»aA^ 
(ke^hale)  =  the  head.  ]  The  brain,  the  contents 
of  the  skull,  comprising  the  cerebrum,  cere- 
bellum, medulla  oblongata,  and  membranes. 
"The  brain,  or  encepTialon." —  Todd  £  Bowman: 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  x.,  p.  260. 

en-^eph-^-ftt'-d-mj^,  s.  [Gr.  eyiee't^oAos  (eng- 
kephaloe)  =  the  brain,  and  rofj-ij  (foyrve)  =  a  cut- 
ting ;  7€fLvia  {terrmo)  =  to  cut.] 
AtuU.  :  Dissection  of  the  brain. 

On-^eph'-a-loiis,  a.  [Gr,  eyK€<})a\ov  (engkeph- 
aXon)  =  the  brain  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

Zool. :  Having  a  distinct  brain  or  head. 
Used  of  the  Mollusca,  including  the  Acephala, 
now  called  Lainellibranchlata,  or  Conchifera. 

"  EncepJialotu,  or  furuisbed  with  a  distinct  hend," 
—Woodward :  Mollttaea  (ed,  Tate),  p.  6. 

*  eil-9lia'fe,  *  en-chaufe,  v.t.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  chafe  (q.v.).] 

1,  To  warm,  to  heat. 

"Wlien  the  bloud  is  moved  It  enchoifeth  the  whole 
body."— P.  BoUand  :  Pltaarch,  p.  «M. 

2.  To  chafe,  to  irritate,  to  provoke,  to  enrage. 

,,  .  "  Aud  yet  na  rough, 

.     Their  royal  blood  enchafed,  aa  tne  rudest  wind." 
Skakeap. :  Cymbeline,  ir.  2. 

•n-^haln',  v.t.    [Fr.  enchainer.]    [Chain,  v.] 

1,  Lit. :  To  fasten  with  a  chain  ;  to  hold  in 
OT  bind  with  chains  ;  to  chain  up. 

**  The  TyrianB  enchained  the  images  of  their  gods  to 
their  shrines,"—/'.  SoUand;  Plutarch,  p.  712. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  link  or  join  together ;  to  connect,  to 
concatenate. 

"Theppe  contracts  and  etuAaint  his  words." — Cowel. 

(2)  To  bind  down,  to  tie. 

"That  folly  which  .  .  .  evichaineth  our  souls  bo 
rashly  with  desperate  obUgatlons."— fitwvfwa ;  Sermons, 
voL  L,  ser.  15.  ^ 

(3)  To  bold  fest,  to  'rivet ;  as.  To  enchain 
the  attention. 

^n-chain'-mSnt,  s.  [Eng.  encJiain;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  enchaining  ;  the  state  of  being 
enchained. 

"  We  shall  see  such  a  connection  and  encftainment 
of  one  fact  t<t  another."— Worfiurton.-  Julian's  At- 
tempt to  Itebvdld  the  Temple,  bk.  11,,  ch.  Hi. 


encephalartos — enchequer 

*  Sn-Cliaired't  a.  [Pref.  en ;  Eng.  cftair ; 
-ed.]    Seated  in  a  chair,  presiding. 

"  Sitting  in  my  place 
£nchaired  to-morrow,  arbitrate  toe  field.* 

Tenjiyion  :  Last  Tournament. 

en-chanty  *^  en-cliaiUlt,  v.t.  [Fr.  enchanter, 
from  Lat.  incanto  =  to  repeat  a  chant  or 
charm ;  canto  =  to  sing.] 

1.  To  practise  or  make  use  of  sorcery  upon  ; 
to  hold  as  by  a  spell,  to  subdue  or  hold  under 
one's  power  by  sorcery,  charms,  or  enchant- 
ment. 

"John  thinks  them  aW.emkaTited ;  he  euq.uirefi  If 
Nick  bad  uotgiven  them  some  intoxicating  potion." — 
Arbuthnot:  Hittory  of  John  Bull. 

2.  To  endue  with  powers  of  enchantment. 
"  These  i)owerful  drops  thrice  on  the  threshold  pour. 

And  l^the  with  this  enchanted  juice  her  door," 

Granville. 

3.  To  delight  in  the  highest  degree;  to 
ravish  with  pleasure  or  delight ;  to  fascinate, 
to  charm. 

"  The  inroBpect,  such  aa  might  enchant  despair." 

Cowper:  lietirement,  469. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  enchaTit  and 
to  charm,  see  Charm. 

en-9han'-ter,     *  en-chann-ter,     *  en- 

chaun-tour,   «.      [Eng.   enchant;  -er;   Fr. 
enchanteur.] 

1.  One  who  practises  enchantment  or  sor- 
cery ;  one  who  has  the  power  and  knowledge 
of  charms  and  spells  ;  a  magician,  a  sorcerer. 

"  And  drew  them  ever  and  anou  more  uigh  ; 
Till  clustering  round  th'  enchanter  false  they  hung. " 
Thornton:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  8. 

2.  One  who  charms,  delights,  or  fascinates. 

enchanter's-nlghtsliade,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  The  Common  Circsea  (Circcea  luie- 
tiana),  (2)  The  name  of  tlie  genus  Civciaa. 
(q.v.). 

en-fhant'-mg,  *  en-chaunt-ing,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &s.    [Enchant.] 

A.  As  pr.  par  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Making  use  of  or  practising  enchantment 
or  sorcery. 

2.  Ravishing,  charming,  fascinating. 
"  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 

Breathe  such  divine  eTiclia/nting  ravishment?" 
Milton :  Comiu,  244,  245. 

C.  As  subst.  :  Enchantment ;  the  use  or 
exercise  of  magic  or  sorcerj'. 

"I  may  call  it  rather  an  enchaunting  than  a  mur- 
fh&T."— Wilton  :  Arte  of  RhetoHcke,  p.  189. 

en-^hant'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  enchanting; 
-ly.]  In  an  enchanting  manner  or  degree ;  de- 
lightfully, charmingly.  j 

"  He's  gentle ;  never  schooled,  and  yet  learned  ;  full 
of  noble  device;  of  all  sorts  enchantingly  beloved," — 
Shakesp. :  Aa  lou  Like  It,  i.  L 

en-9liant'-ment,  *en-cliante-ment, 
*  en-cliaunt-nient,  s.     [Fr.  euchanteTnent] 

1.  The  act  or  habit  of  using  or  practising 
magic  or  sorcery. 

2.  Magical  charms  or  spells ;  incantation, 
sorcery. 

"  Through  his  encTiantemeyit 
This  lady  .  ,  .  mette."  Qower:  O.  A.,  vL 

3.  A  state  of  being  enchanted  or  under  the 
influence  of  magic  or  sorcery. 

4.  That  which  enchants ;  an  irresistible  in- 
fluence ;  an  overpowering  influence  or  delight ; 
fascination. 

"Such  an  enchantment  ifi  there  In  words." — 8oiUh: 
Bermont,  voL  iL,  ser.  9. 

en-9han'-tress,   *  en-chaun-ter-ess,  » 

[Fr,  encJianteresse.] 

1.  A  female  enchanter  ;  a  woman  who  uses 
or  practises  magic  or  sorcery ;  a  witch. 

"  Fell  banning  hag  I  enchantreta,  hold  thy  tongue  ! " 
Shakeip.  :  1  Benry  VI.,  v.  3. 

2.  A  woman  who  enchants,  fascinates,  or 
delights  greatly. 

"  With  what  delight  the  enchaTOreu  views 
Bo  many  buds,  bathed  with  the  dews 
And  beams  of  that  blessed  hour  I" 

Moore  :  Light  of  the  Barem. 

*  en-jhan'-tr^,   *  en-chaun-ter-ye,  a. 

Enchantment. 

"Tho  the  clerk  badde  yseid  hys  enchaunterye, 
Ther  for  Silici  hym  let  sle." 

Robert  of  Qloucetter,  p.  10. 

*  en-fhar'ge,  a.  [Enchaeioe,  v.]  A  charge, 
an  injunction. 

"Who,  to  show  hfmselfe  very  mannerly,  refused 
this  encharge."—Oopley  :  Wits,  Fits,  &  Fancies  (1614). 
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*  en-^har'ge,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  charge 
(q.v.).]  To  impose  upon  as  a  charge,  duty,  or 
injunction, 

"  The  good  [spirits]  as^  by  a  gracious  delegation  from 
God  enchargeawiih.  our  cuatoay."— fip. Ball :  SoUL,  § b. 

*  en-9lia'se,  *  en-chace,  v.  t.    [Fr.  enchdsser 

=  to  encase  :  en  =  in,  and  chd^  =  a  case.] 
[Chase,  v.] 

1.  To  enclose  or  fix  within  any  other  body  ; 
to  surround  with  a  border  or  setting ;  to  en- 
circle. 

"  Words,  which.  In  their  natural  situation,  shine  like 
Jewels  enchased  in  sold,  look,  when  transposetl  into 
notes,  as  if  set  in  lead."— fefton. 

2.  To  adorn  with  embossed  work  ;  to  beautify 
with  chasing. 

"  She  raised  her  eyes,  that  duty  done, 
When  glanced  upon  the  pavemeat^tone, 
Gemmed  and  enchased,  a  golden  ring." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Islet,  v.  %. 

3.  To  adorn  anything  by  being  fixed  in  or 
upon  it. 

"  They  bouses  bum,  and  household  gods  deface, 
To  drink  in  bowls  which  glittering  gems  enchase." 
Dryden  :  FirgU ;  Georgic  U.  724,  725. 

i.  To  ornament,  to  beautify. 

"  When  with  his  cheerful  face 
Fresh  washed  in  lofty  ocean  waves,  he  doth  the  skiea 
enchase."  Ohapman:  Hornet's  Hiad,  V.  8. 

6.  To  describe. 

' '  All  which  who  so  dare  think  for  to  enchase 
Him  needeth  sure  a  golden  pen  I  ween. " 

Spenter:  F.  Q..  IV.  V.  12.' 

*  en-9liased',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Enchase.] 

encliased-work,  $.  Chased  work  in 
silver  and  gold.    [Chasing.] 

^  en-9lLas'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.    [Enchase.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partinp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  sv^st. :  The  art  of  enriching  and 
beautifying  gold,  silver,  and  other  metal  work 
by  some  design  or  figure  represented  thereon 
in  basso-relievo.  A  form  of  engraving  which 
results  in  an  ornamental  embossing.  It  it, 
partly  execvited  by  punching  on  the  back,  and 
partly  by  the  graver.  Another  mode  is  by 
filling  the  object  with  pitch  or  lead,  and  then 
indeuting  from  the  outside.  The  modes  arc 
variously  combined,  according  to  the  object, 
the  style,  and  the  material.    [Chasing.] 

*  en-^hast'-en  (t  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  clmsten  (q.v.).]    To  chasten,  to  chastise. 

*  en-chaofe,  v.t.    [Enchate.] 

*  en-cheas-on,  *  en-ches-on,  ^  en-ohea- 

OUn,   s.     [O.   Fr.    encliaison,    encheson.]     A 
reason,  cause,  or  occasion. 

''  C'ertea,  said  he,  well  mote  I  shame  U)  tell 
The  fond  enchea;son  that  me  hither  led." 

HpeJiter:  F.  Q.,  IL  L  80. 

*  en-9lieck',  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  check 

(q.v.).]    To  chequer. 

"  Where  th'  artful  shuttle  rarely  did  ^nc^tecit 
The  cangeaiit  colour  of  a  mallard's  neck." 

Sylvetter ;  Du  Bartaa ;  The  liecay,  106,  107. 

*en-9heer',  *en-cheare,  v.t.     [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  cheer  (q.v.).]     To  cheer,  to  enliven, 
to  encourage. 
"That  mote  encheare  his  friends  and  foes  mote  ter- 
rifie."     Spenser:  F.  q..  Of  MutaMlUle.  VL  xxiv. 


en  -  chel- i  -  a,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  _  _ 
(q.v.),  and  Lai.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ia.] 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Ehrenberg  to 
what  are  now  called  Enchelinge  or  Enchelina 
(q.v.). 

en-chel-1 -nae,  en-cliel-i'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  enchel(ys)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.*  fem.  pL  adj. 
suff.  -inm,  or  neut.  -ina.] 

Zool. :  A  subfamily  of  Infusorial  Animal- 
cules, family  Trichodidae.  No  carapace  ;  cilia 
round  the  mouth  ;  rest  of  the  body  naked- 

en'-che-l^s,  en'-che-lis,  s.    [Gr,  eyxeX-v: 

{engchelus)  =  an  eel.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  subfeunily 
Enchelinse  (q.v.).  Four  species  are  known. 
According  to  Meyen  some  of  the  red  and 
green  snow  plants  described  as  Confervas,  and 
placed  in  the  genus  Protococcus  are  the  In- 
fusorial Animalcides,  Ejichelis  sanguinea  and 
E.  Pulvisculus.  Others  are  genuine  Prot<»- 
cocci.    [Peotococcus.  ] 

^  en  -  cheq'- uer  (q  as  k),  v.t.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  chequer  (q.v.).]  To  arrange  in 
chequered  pattern. 

"  Squirrels'  and  children's  teeth  late  shed, 
.Aje  neatly  here  enchequered." 

Herrick :  Besperidea,  p.  177. 


boil,  b^;  poiit.  j^^l;  cat,  ceU,  chorus,  9hin,  benph ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.     ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin :  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tions.  -sions.  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  del« 
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enchest— encompassment 


*en-Qliest',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  chest, 
(^I'V.)-]    To  shut  up  or  enclose  as  in  a  chest. 

"  Thou  art  Jove'a  sister  tiiid  SaturmiB"  clilltle  : 
Yet  dill  thy  brenst  enchest  »ucli  auger  still." 

Vicam :  Virgil  (1632). 

*  en-Chi-rid'-l-on,  s.      [Gr.    eyxetpi'Stoi/  {eng- 

dieirUlioii,  from  ti/  (eR)  =  iu,  and  x^ip  (ckeir) 
=  the  hand.]  A  little  book  or  manual,  such 
as  can  be  cairied  in  the  hand. 

"As  witnesseth  Bartholiiius  in  his  ciichiridiojt  of 
natural  pliilosophy.'' — Jfakewilt :  On  Providence,  p.  152. 

*^ en-cliis'-el,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  chisel 
(q.v.).]     To  cut,  carve,  or  shape  with  a  chisel. 

en'-<sho-dus,  s.  [Gr.  lyxos  (engchos)  =  a  spear, 
and  bSovs  (o(Zm«),=  a  tooth.] 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Cycloid  fishes, 
from  the  Clialk.  Tlieir  name  has  reference  to 
then*  spear-shaped  teeth. 

en-chon'-dro-ma,  s.  [Gr.  ev  (en)  =  in,  and 
x6v&po9  {chondrosy=^  cartilage.] 

Med. :  A  cartilaginous  tumour,  usually 
growing  from  bone,  hyaline  cartilage  pre- 
dominating ;  generally  of  slow  growth,  ex- 
cept when  proceeding  from  the  medulla  of 
bone;  then  the  growtli  is  rapid,  texture  soft, 
chiefly  malignant,  and  not  limited  by  a  fibrous 
capsule. 

eH-chor'-ii-al,  en-ohor'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  e-yx^ptos 
(engchdrlos)  =  in  or  belonging  to  the  country  : 
€v  (en)  =  in,  and  x'^P°-  (chora)  =  country.]  Be- 
longing to  or  used  in  a  country  ;  native, 
indigenous ;  popular,  common,  demotic. 
(Chiefly  used  in  Egyptology.) 

*  en-chy-mo'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  inxvtLoofiai  (eh- 
chumooTnai)  =  to  shed  the  blood  and  leave  it 
extravasated  under  the  skin.] 

Med. :  Sudden  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
cutaneous  vessels,  produced  by  joy,  anger,  or 
shame.  In  the  last  case  it  is  familiarly  called 
blushing  (q.v.).    (Parr.) 

*  Sn  -  916c'- tiire,  s.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
cinctv.re,  s.  (q.v.).]    A  cincture. 

en-9mc'-ture,    v.t.      [Pref.    en,   and    Eng. 
cincture,   v.  (q.v.).]     To  surround,  as  with  a 
garland. 
"  Where  the  Mceiiad  tosses  wildly  her  ivy  enciitctured 
head,"  Grant  Allen:  Atys, 

* Sn-5in'-dered,  a.  [Pref.  en;  Eng.  cinder, 
and  adj.  sufF.  -ed.]  Burnt  or  retluced  to  a 
cinder. 

en-9ir'-cle,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  circle 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  form  a  circle  round ;  to  inclose  or 
surround. 

"  Yoimp  Hermes  uext,  a  close-eoatriving  God, 
Her  brows  encircled  with  his  Berpeut-rod," 

Pamell :  Besiod ;  Rise  of  Woman. 

2.  To  surround,  to  environ ;  to  stand  or 
take  up  a  position  round. 

"  Theu  let  them  all  encircle  him  a.hout."—ShakeBp.  : 
Merry  ^Yives  of  Windsor,  iv,  4, 

3.  To  embrace,  clasp,  or  surround  with  the 
anns. 

4.  To  surround,  to  enclose,  to  envelop,  to 
encompass. 

"  And  one  unbounded  Spring  encircle  all." 

Thomson  :   VYinter,  1,059. 

*  Sn-gir'-Clfit,   *iii-9ir'-clet,  s.     [Eng.  en- 

circle; dimin.  suff.  -et.]  A  little  circle,  a  ring. 

"  In  whose  encirdeU,  if  ye  gaze, 
Your  eyes  may  tread  the  lover's  maze." 

Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  il. 

enck'-e-a.  s.  [Named  after  the  astronomer 
Johann  Franz  Encke,  of  Berlin  (1791-18(35), 
who  calculated  the  orbit  of  the  comet  since 
called  Encke's.] 

Boi. :  A  genus  of  Piperacefe,  family  Piper- 
idse.  Enclcea  unguicukita  and  E.  gktucescetis 
promote  the  flow  of  the  saliva  and  are  diuretic. 
They  are  used  in  Brazil  in  amenorrhcea,  leu- 
corrhcea,  and  excessive  menstrual  discharges. 

*  en-clar'-it,  v.t  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  claret 
(q.v.)4  To  mix  with,  or  as  with,  claret ;  to 
make  ruddy. 

"Cheeks  like  creame  cnclurUed." 

Ilerrick:  Uesjjerides,  p.  146. 

en-clasp',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  clasp  (q.v,).] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  clasp ;  to  clasp. 

2.  To  embrace,  to  clasp  in  the  arms. 
*'  0  Union  that  enclaspeth  in  thyne  arnies 

All  that  in  Heav'a  and  Earth  is  great  or  good." 
Bavlcs  :  Bien  Vena,  p.  5. 


en-claVe,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  mortise,  from  Late 
Lat.  inclavo  =  to  shut  in.] 

1.  (j'eog.:  A  territory,  country,  or  place  which 
is  coxnpletely  surrounded  by  the  territories  of 
another  power. 

2.  Her.  :  Anything  which  is  represented  as 
let  into  something  else,  particularly  when  the 
thing  so  let  in  is  square. 

"^  en-cle'are,  v.t.     j[Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  clear 
(q.r.).]    To  make  bright  or  clear  ;  to  brighten. 
"  While  light  o(  lightnings  flash 
Did  i)itcny  cloutls  cnclearc.' 

air  p.  Sidney  :  Psalm  Ixxxvii. 

*  en-cli'ne,  v.t.  &  i.    [Incline.] 

en-clit'-ic,  *  en-clit'-ick,  a.  &  s.  [Gr. 
eyKhiTinog  (engklitikos)  =  inclining,  inclined  ; 
e^KAiVw  (engklino)  =  to  bend,  to  incline  :  iv 
(en)  =  in,  and  kAiVo)  (klino)  =  to  bend.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Gram. :  A  term  applied  to  a  word  or  par- 
ticle which  cannot,  as  it  were,  stand  by  itself, 
but  rests  or  leans  on  another  preceding,  on 
Avhich  it  throws  back  its  accent. 

H,  As  substantive : 

Gram.  :  A  word  or  particle  which  leans  or 
throws  back  its  accent  upon  the  preceding 
word. 

*  en~clit'-ic-al,  «.     [Eng.  enclitic;  -al.']    . 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Leaning  back. 

"A  little  shed  or  mcUtical  ^enthouee."— Graves: 
Spiritual  (Quixote,  bk.  it,  c.  7. 

2.  Gram. :  The  same  as  Enclitic  (q.v.). 

eu-clit'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  encUtical;  -ly.} 
In  manner  'of  an  enclitic ;  by  throwing  the 
accent  back. 

*  en-clit'-ics,  s.  [Enclitic,  a.]  The  art  of 
declining  or  conjugating  words. 

*  en-clog',  *  en-clogge,  v.t  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  clog  (q.v.).]  To  clog,  to  encumber,  to 
check. 

"Traitora  eusteei>e(1  to  endogge  the  guiltless  keel." 
Shakesp.  :  Othello,  ii.  1  (folio). 

*  en-cl6is'-ter,  v.t  [Pref,  en,  and  Eng. 
cloister  (q.v.).]  To  cloister  ;  to  shut  up  in  a 
cloister  ;  to  immure. 

"  The  Gentiles  ap^jropriated  the  name  of  a  temple  to 
this  notion  ot  enctoutering  a  deity  by  an  idol." — Mede: 
On  Churches  (1638),  p.  65. 

en-cld'se,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  enclos,  pa.  par.  of  en- 
closre  =  to  sliut  in  :  en  =  in,  alone ;  Lat. 
claudo  =  to  shut.]  The  same  as  Inclose 
(q.v.). 

en-clos'-er,  s.    [Eng.  enclos(e);  -er,] 

1,  One  who  or  that  which  encloses. 

2.  One  who  encloses  or  separates  common 
fields  in  several  distinct  properties. 

I  "  If  God  had  laid  all  common,  certainly 


3.  That  by  which  anything  is  enclosed. 
en-clo^'-iire,  *.    [Inclosure.] 

*  en-cld'the,  v.t.  [Pref.-  en  and  Eng.  clothe 
(q.v.).]  "To  clothe,  to  invest. 

*  en-cld^d',  v.t.  [Pref.  en  and  Eng.  cloud 
(q.v.).]    To  envelop  as  by  a  cloud. 

"  In  their  thick  breaths  shall  we  be  enctauded."  ' 
Shakesp, :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

*  en-c6a9h',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  coach 
(q.v.).]     To  carry  in  a  coach. 

"  Like  Phaeton  cncoached  in  burnished  gold." 

Davies :  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  sig.  I.  bk.  a 

en-9oe'-li-um,  s.  [Gr.  c^koiAos  (engkoilos) 
—  hollowed   out,    because    the    fronds    are 

tubular.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Algals.  Encceliiim  hullosum, 
Blistered  Enccelinni,  is  found  on  the  sea- 
coasts  of  Britain. 

*  en-cof'-fin,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  coffin 
(q.v.).J  To  inclose  in  a  colfin  ;  to  put  into  a 
cotfin. 

"  Hie  body  rested  here  in  quietness  until  the  disso- 
lution, when,  for  the  gain  of  the  lead  in  which  it  was 
f-ncojjincd,  it  was  taken  up  and  thrown  into  the  next 
water,"—  Weever :  Funeral  Monuments. 

^ en-cold'-en,  v.t  [Pref.  en;  Eng.  cold,  and 
suff.  -en.]    To  make  cool  or  cold. 

"  The  hands  and  feet  are  by  degrees  encoldened  to  a 
fashionable  Q\&y."~Feltham :  Resolves,  pt.  i.  res.  il. 

*  en-col'-lar,    s.      [Pref.   en,  and  Eng.  collar 

(q.v.).]     To  surround  or  invest  with  a  collar. 


""  en-com'-ber,  v.t.  &  i.    [Encu.-^iber.' 

*'  en-com'-ber-ment,  s.      [Eng.  encowher; 
-ment.\    Molestation,  disturbance,  annoyance. 
"  The  beflt  advizemeut  wa-s,  of  bad,  to  let  her 
aieeiw  out  her  illl,  without  encomberment. 

denser ;  F.Q.,  VI.,  vilu  38. 

en-CO'-mi-Sfit,  s.  [Gr.  lyKUi^iaa-T^<;(engkd'ini- 
,astes),  from  eyKaifiios  (engkoniios)  =^lawia.ioTy: 
Iv  (en)  =  in,  aw\Koifj.oq(koT7ws)  =  revelry.]  One 
who  indulges  in  encomium  ;  one  who  praises 
another ;  a  panegyrist. 

"  Learning,  as  If  grown  superannuated,  bestowed  all 
its  panegyric  upon  the  vigour  of  ita  youth,  and  turned 
encomiast  nponits  former  achievements,"— ffoW*m-i(/i,- 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  ii. 

en-co-mi-as'-tiLC,  *  en-cd-mi-^'-tic-al, 

a.  &  s.  [Gr,  eyKMfxiaa-TiKoq  (engkomiastikos),  from 
eyKw/itacTT^s  (enkomiastes)  =  a  praiser.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Bestowing  or  conveying  praise; 
panegyrical,  laudatory,  commending. 

"  Such  an  encomiastick  sti'aiii  of  compliment." — 
Johnson :  Life  of  I'oung. 

*  B.  Assubst.  :  An  encominm,  apanegyric. 
"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Comi)a38,  for  your  short  encom.i- 
astick." — Ben  Jonson  :  Jfagnetic  Lady,  i,  6. 

en-co-mi-^'-ti-cal-ly,  culv.  [Eng.  en- 
comiastical;  -ly.]  In  an  encomiastic  manner 
or  style ;  with  encomiums. 

*  en-CO'  -mi-on,  s.      [Gr.  =  a  laudatory  ode  : 

eyKWjLtios  (engkomios)  ^laudatory  :  ev  (en)  =  in, 
and  Koifxo<i  (kom^s)  =  revelry.]  An  encomium, 
a  panegyric. 

"  I  camiot  hut  laugh  at  them,  and  their  encomioiu 
of  their  mistresses."— ircMJcr ;  Lingua,  ii.  2. 

*  en-cc'-mi-on-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  encomimi; 
-ize.]    To  praise. 

"  Which  Chaucer  encomi^nheth  above  all  junquetrles 
or  conf ectioiiaxies  whatsoever.*'— J'aaAe/  Lenten  Stuffe 
(ed.  Hindley),  p.  36. 

en-co'-mi-um,  s.  [Encomion.]  Praise,  com- 
mendation, eulogy. 


I  tlieii-  parasites  make  of  them.  "—Govermnent 
of  the  Tongue. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enco- 
mi2tm,  e%dogy,  and  panegyric  :  "The  idea  of 
praise  is  common  to  all  these  terms  ;  but  the 
first  seems  more  properly  applied  to  the  thing, 
or  the  unconscious  object ;  the  second  to  the 
person  in  general,  or  to  the  charactei-s  and 
actions  of  men  in  general ;  the  third  to  the 
person  of  some  particular  individual :  thus  we 
bestow  encomiuins  upon  any  work  of  art,  or 
production  of  genius,  without  reference  to  the 
performer  ;  we  bestow  etilogies  on  the  exploits 
of  a  hero,  who  is  of  another  age  or  country; 
but  we  write  panegyrics  either  in  a  direct 
address,  or  in  direct  reference  to  the  person 
who  is  panegyrized  :  the  encomium  is  produced 
by  merit,  leal  or  supposed  ;  the  eiUogy  may 
spring  from  admiration  of  the  person  eulogized ; 
the  panegyric  may  be  mere  flattery,  resulting 
from  servile  dependence :  great  eneoTniums 
have  been  paid  by  all  persons  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  England  :  our  naval  and  military 
heroes  have  received  the  eulogies  of  many  be- 
sides their  own  countrymen ;  authors  of  no 
mean  reputation  have  condescended  to  deal 
out  their  jjctn-e^yrics  pretty  freely,  in  dedica- 
tions to  their  patrons."    (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  en-com-mon,    v.t.      [Pref.   en,   and  Eng. 
cominon  (q.v.).]     To  make  common. 

en-com'-pass,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cmn^ 
pass  (q.v^.j 

1.  To  form  a  circle  about;  to  encircle,  to 
inclose. 

' '  Look  how  this  ring  encompasseth  thy  finger  1 
Even  so  thy  breast  encloseth  my  poor  heart. 

Shakesp. :  Richard  J  II.,  1-  2. 

2.  To  surround,  to  environ,  Uy  invest^  to 
shut  in. 

"  He,  having  scarce  six  thousand  inhis  troop. 
By  three  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  French 
Wus  round  encompusseil,  and  set  Uj[>ou." 

Sluikesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  i.  L 

*  3.  To  go  round  ;  to  make  the  circuit  of. 
*4.  To  obtain,  to  gain^to  come  by. 

&         "Ah,  ahl  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Page,  have  I 
t      encompassed  yo-a'l"— Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

*5.  To  contain  within,  to  include. 

"        "Her  wide  walks  encompassed  but  one  man." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Ctssar,  i.  2. 

1 6,  To  compass,  to  bring  to  pass.  (P.  P. 
Robinson:  Under  the  Sun,  p.  201.) 

en-cozn'-pass-ment,  s.     [Eng.  encompa;ss; 
-ment.} 

1.  The  act  of  surrounding,  inclosing,  or 
encircling. 


ll&te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  xvork,  -wh^,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  os  =  e ;  ey  =  a*    qu  =  kv. 
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2.  The  state  of  being  surrounded,  inclosed, 
or  encircled. 
*3.  Circumvention,  circumlocution. 

■«    i^,  "Finding. 

By  tnia  encompassment  and,  drift  of  question. 
That  they  do  know  my  aon,  como  you  more  nearer 
Than  your  particulnr  demands  will  touch  IL" 

Shakesp. .  Jlajnlet,  il.  1, 

•  en-co'-m^,  s.  [Encomium.]  Encomium, 
praise. 

"  Large  commendations  and  encomies." — Bale :  Select 
Works,  p.  7. 

en-«ore  (pron.  an-cor'),  adv.  &  s.    [Ft.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Again,  once  more :  used  by 
sijectatoi-s  and  audience  at  plays,  shows,  &c., 
to  express  their  desire  for  a  repetition  of  any 
particular  part. 

"  To  the  same  notes  thy  sons  shnll  hum  or  snore. 
And  alt  thy  yawning  daughters  cry  encore." 

Pope  :  Dunciad,  iv.  69,  60. 

B.  As  siibst. :  A  demand  for  the  repetition 
of  any  part  in  a  play,  &c. 

en-core  (pron.  an-oor'),  v.t.  &  i.  [Encore, 
adv.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  call  out  encore  to  ;  to  de- 
mand a  repetition  of  any  part  in  a  play,  &c. 

"  Dolly,  in  her  master's  shop, 
Encores  them,  as  she  twirls  her  mop," 

Whitehead:  Apology  for  Laur  eats. 

B,  IntraTis. :  To  call  out  encore  ;  to  applaud 
loudly  and  heartily. 

*  en-cor-pore,  v.t.  [Incorpoba.te.]  To  in- 
corporate. 

"  And  eke  of  our  materes  encorporing. '" 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  16,283. 

•  en-cor-tein,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
cortine  =  a  curtain.]  To  surround  or  enclose 
with  a  curtain. 

"  A  sof  Le  bedde  of  large  space 
Thei  hadde  made  and  encorteined." 

Oower :  C.  A.,  i. 

en-coftn'-ter,  s.  [Fr.  encontre  =  against, 
counter.] 

1,  A  meeting  face  to  face ;  especially,  a 
sudden  or  accidental  meeting  of  two  or  more. 

"  These  lords  at  this  encounter  do  so  mucli  admire." 
Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

2.  A  meeting  in  hostility  ;  an  engagement  in 
conflict ;  a  sliirmisli  ;  a  fight  between  two 
small  bodies  of  men,  as  opposed  to  a  general 
engagement. 

"Winds the  signal  blow 
To  Join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air." 

MUton :  P.  L.,  ii.  717,  718. 

3.  An  attack,  an  onset, 

"Quichardo  eager  with  preventive  haste 
Th'  encounter  dared." 

Hoole  :  Orlando  Farioso,  bk.  xxxi. 

4.  A  moral  or  intsUectuaFcombat,  contest, 
or  struggle. 

"  Let's  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits." 

Shakesp. :  Jiichard  III.,  i.  2. 

*  5.  A  manner  of  accosting  or  address ;  be- 
haviour, conduct,  deportment. 

"At  such  a  time,  I'll  loose  my  daughter  to  him  ; 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras  then  ; 
Mark  the  encounter."  Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ii,  2. 

*  6.  A  casual  incident,  an  occasion. 

"  An  equality  is  not  suflflcient  for  the  unity  of  cha- 
racter: 'tis  further  necessary,  that  the  same  spirit' 
appear  in  all  sort  of  encownters." — Pope. 

en-Ooiin'-ter,  v.t.  &  i.     [O.  Fr.  encontrer  = 
to  encounter,  from  encontre  =  against,  counter ; 
en  =  Lat.    in  —  towards,    and    Fr.    contre  = 
Lat.  contra  =  against.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  meet  face  to  face. 

"  Then  them  by;  chance  encountered  on  the  way 
An  armed  knight."    Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  Ill,  viii.  15. 

2.  To  meet  with  accidentally ;  to  run  against. 

"  I  am  most  fortunate  thus  accidentally  to  encounter 
yovu"— Shakesp. :  Coriolanus.  iv.  3 

3.  To  meet  in  a  hostile  manner ;  to  engage 
with  in  battle  ;  to  rush  against  in  conflict ;  to 
assail. 


4.  To  meet  with,  to  oppose. 

"I  am  thus  encountered 
With  clamorous  demands  of  date-broke  bonds." 
Shakesp.  :  Timon  of  Athens,  li.  2. 

5.  To  oppose,  to  resist,  to  attack  and  endea- 
vour to  refute. 

6.  To  meet  with,  to  experience. 

"The  fleet  had  now  to  encounter  other  fortune." — 
Mickle  :  Discovery  of  India. 
*7.  To  oppose,  to  oppugn,  to  be  opposite  or 
contradictory  to. 

"  Jiu'ors  are  not  bound  to  believe  two  witnesses,  if 
the  probability  of  the  fact  does  reasonably  encounter 
them."— ^ate. 


8.  To  Oppose  the  progress  of. 

"  We  were  etKountercd  by  a  mighty  rocke." 

Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  L  1. 

*  9.  To  befall. 

"Good  time  encounter  her." 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  meet  face  to  face. 

2.  To  meet  or  come  together  by  chance  or 
unexpectedly. 

*3.  To  meet  or  come  together  in  a  hostile 
manner  ;  to  engage  in  conflict. 

"Let'bellef  and  life  encounter  so, 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men, 
Which,  in  the  very  meeting,  fall  and  die." 

Shakesj^. :  King  John,  iii.  i, 

*  4.  It  is  followed  by  with. 

"Both  the  wings  of  his  fleet  had  begun  to  en- 
counter with  the  Christians." — Enolles :  Historie  qf 
the  Turkea. 

en-ctfiin'-'ter-er,  s.     [Eng.  eiicounter;  -er.] 
t  1.  One  who  engages  in  conflict  with  an- 
other ;  an  antagonist ;  an  adversary,  an  oppo- 
nent. 

"The  lion  will  not  kick  with  his  feet,  but  he  will 
atrikesuchastroke  with  his  tail,  that  he  will  break 
th&back  of  his  encoKnterer  with  it."— More. 

*  2. .  One  who  is  ready  or  quick  to  accost 
others. 

"  O  these  encounterers  t  so  gilt  of  tongue, 
They  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes  ; 
And  wide  uncluap  tne  tables  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  ticklish  reader." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  Cresffida,  iv.  5. 

en-COUr'-g.ge,  V. i.     [Fr.  encourager.]    [Cour- 
age.] 

1.  To  give  courage  or  spirit  to ;  to  embolden ; 
to  inspirit,  to  animate,  to  cheer  on. 

"  Fncouraging  his  mfa.ntry  by  voice  and  by  example." 
— Macaulay ;  Ilitt.  Eng.,  ch,  v. 

2.  To  incite,  to  urge  forward. 

"  They  encourage  themselves  in  an  evil  matter." — 
Psalm,  Ixiv.  5. 

3.  To  give  confidence  or  boldness  to  ;  to  em- 
bolden. 

"  I  doubt  not  but  there  are  ways  to  be  found,  to 
assist  our  reason  in  this  most  useful  part ;  and  this  the 
Judicious  Hooker  encourages  me  to  say."— iwcfte. 

4.  To  promote,  to  help  forward,  to  advance, 
to  forward. 

"  The  occupation  dearest  to  his  heart 
Was  to  encourage  goodness." 

Cowper  :  Task,  il,  709,  710. 

'^  5.  To  give  additional  strength  to  ;  to 
strengthen. 

"Sometimes  encouraged  his  faint  ale  with  the 
mixture  thereof." — Fuller :  Hist.  Camb.,  v.  48. 

IT  U)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
encourage,  to  animate,  to  incite,  to  impel,  to 
urge,  to  stimulate,  and  to  instigate :  "  En- 
couragement acts  as  a  persuasive  :  animate  as 
an  impelling  or  enlivening  cause  :  tliose  who 
are  weak  require  to  be  encouraged  ;  those  who 
are  strong  become  stronger  by  being  anifnated ; 
we  are  encouraged  not  to  give  up  or  slacken  in 
our  exertions  ;  we  are  animated  to  increase  our 
eflbrts.  What  encourages  and  animates  acts  by 
the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature  ;  what  incites 
acts  through  the  medium  of  our  desires ;  what 
impels,  urges,  stimulates,  and  instigates,  acts 
forcibly,  be  the  cause  internal  or  external :  we 
are  impelled  and  stimulated  mostly  by  what  is 
intej-nal ;  we  are  urged  and  instigated  by  both 
the  internal  and  external,  but  particularly  the 
latter.  We  may  be  impelled  and  urged,  though 
not  properly  stimulated  or  instigated,  by  cir- 
cumstances ;  in  this  case  the  two  former  differ 
only  in  the  degree  of  force  in  the  impelling 
cause ;  less  constraint  is  laid  on  the  will  when 
we  are  impelled  than  when  we  are  urged,  which 
leaves  no  alternative  or  choice.  Encouragement 
and  incitevient  are  the  abstract  nouns  either 
for  the  act  of.  encouraging  or  inciting,  or  the 
thing  that  encourages  or  incites  :  the  ewcoura^e- 
m«n(  of  laudable  undertakings  is  itself  laudable, 
a  single  word  or  look  may  be  an  encouragement : 
the  incitement  of  passion  is  at  all  times  dan- 
gerous, but  particularly  in  youth  ;  money  is 
said  to  be  an  incitement  to  evil.  Incentive, 
which  is  another  derivate  from  incite,  has  a 
higher  application  for  things  that  incite  than 
the  word  incitement,  the  latter  being  mostly 
applied  to  sensible,  and  the  former  to  spiritual 
objects  :  savoury  food  is  an  incitement  to  sen- 
sualists to  indulge  in  gross  acts  of  intemper- 
ance :  a  religious  man  wants  no  incentives  to 
virtue,  his  own  breast  furnishes  him  with 
those  of  the  noblest  kind.  Impulse  is  the 
derivative  from  impel,  wliich  denotes  the  act 
of  impelling;  stimulus,  which  is  the  root  of 
the  word  stimulate,  naturally  designates  the 
instrument,  namely,  the  spur  or  goad  with 
which  one  is  stimulated :  hence  we  speak  of 


acting  by  a  blind  impulse,  or  wanting  a  s 
lus  to  exertion." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  en- 
courage, to  advance,  to  promote,  to  prefer,  and 
to  forward :  "  First  as  to  persons,  encourage  is 
partial  as  to  the  end,  and  indefinite  as  to  the 
means :  we  may  encourage  a  person  in  any- 
thing however  trivial,  and  by  any  means  ;  but 
to  advance,  promote,  and  prefer,  are  more 
general  in  their  end,  and  specific  in  the  means  : 
a  pei-son  may  advance  himself  or  may  be  ad- 
vanced by  others  ;  he  is  promoted  sind  preferred 
only  by  others.  When  taken  in  regard  to 
things,  encourage  is  used  in  an  improper  or 
figurative  acceptation  ;  the  rest  are  applied 
properly  :  if  we  encourage  an  undertaking,  we 
give  courage  to  the  undertaker ;  but  when  we 
advance  a  cause,  or  promote  an  interest,  or  for- 
ward a  purpose,  they  properly  convey  the  idea 
of  keeping  things  alive,  or  in  a  motion  towards 
some  desired  end ;  to  advance  is  however 
generally  used  in  relation  to  whatever  admits 
of  extension  and  aggrandizement ;  promote  is 
applied  to  whatever  admits  of  being  brought 
to  a  point  of  maturity  or  perfection  :  fonvard 
is  but  a  partial  term,  employed  in  the  sense  of 
promote  in  regard  to  particular  objects  :  thus 
we  advance  religion  or  learning  ;  we  proTnote  an 
art  or  an  invention  ;  we /onward  a  plan." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  en- 
courage and  to  embolden :  "  To  encourage  is  to 
give  courage,  and  to  embolden  to  make  bold  ; 
the  former  impelling  to  action  in  general,  the 
latter  to  that  which  is  more  difficult  or  dan- 
gerous :  we  are  encouraged  to  persevere  ;  the 
resolution  is  thereby  confirmed :  we  are  em- 
boldened to  begin  ;  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is 
roused.  Success  encourages;  the  chance  of 
escaping  danger  emboldens."  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

(4)  For  the  difference  between  to  encourage 
and  to  cheer,  see  Cheer. 

en-conr'-age-inent,  s.  [Eng.  encourage; 
•ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  encouraging,  inspiriting,  or 
emboldening ;  a  giving  courage,  boldness,  or 
spirit  to. 

2.  A  promoting  or  helping  forward ;  favour, 
countenance. 

"  In  the  beams 
Of  warm  encouragement,  and  in  the  eye 
Of  public  note,  they  reach  their  perfect  aizfl." 

Cowper  :  Task,  i.  694-96. 

3.  That  which  gives  courage,  spirit,  bold- 
ness, or  confidence. 

"This  was  such  an  encouragement  to  look  after 
him."— Ludlow  .■  Memoirs,  ii.  40. 

4.  That  which  promotes,  forwards,  or  ad- 
vances. 

"  All  encouragements  to  merit  are  therefore  mis- 
applied which  make  the  author  too  rich." — Qoldsmith  : 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

en-COUr'-ag-er,  s.  [Eng.  encourag(e);  -er.] 
One  who  'encourages,  animates,  or  inspirits  ; 
one  who  gives  courage,  spirit,  or  confidence  ; 
one  who  promotes,  forwards,  or  advances ;  a 
supporter,  a  promoter. 

"As  it  rose,  BO  it  will  decline  with  its  great  encou- 
rager," — Qoldsmith :  Polite  Learning,  oh.  v. 


& 


[En- 


en-cour'-ag-ing,  pr.  par., 

COURAGE.] 

A,  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Giving  courage,  boldness,  or  confidence  ; 
inspiriting,  animating,  emboldening. 

2.  Calculated  or  tending  to  give  courage  or 
confidence. 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  inspiriting,  cheer- 
ing, advancing,  or  forwarding. 

en-cour'-ag-ing-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  encourag- 
ing;  ly.]  "in  an  encouraging  manner;  so  as 
to  give  courage,  boldness,  or  confidence. 

"She  smiled  gaily,  encouragingly,  even  fondly,  in 
his  face."— C.  Bronte :  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxxii. 

*  en-cra'-dle,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cradle 
(q.v.).]    To  lay  or  place  in  a  cradle. 

"  Begin  from  first,  where  he  encradled  was_^ 
In  simple  cratch,  wrapt  in  a  wad  of  hay. " 

Spenser:  Ilymn  of  Heavenly  Love. 

fen'-cra-tites,  s.  pi.     [Gr.  e-yxpaT^?  (engkrates) 
=  holding  fast  .  .  .  master  of  oneself.] 
Church  History : 

1.  A  rigid  sect  which  arose  in  the  second 
century.  It  was  formed  by  Tatian,  an  Assy- 
rian, and  a  follower  of  Justin  Martyr.  Agree- 
ing in  most  respects  with  the  general  Church, 
lie  is  still  accused  of  corrupting  the  faith  by 


boil,  l>6^;  po^t.  j^^l;  cat,  5eU.  chorus,  9hln,  ben^li;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  deL 
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.  adding  to  it  a  mixture  of  the  Oriental  philo- 
sophy. He  insisted  on  the  essentially  evil 
character  of  matter,  and  the  consequent  ne- 
cessity of  moi-tifying  the  body.  He  lived  in 
celibacy,  fasted  rigorously,  and  used  water 
instead  of  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  name  Bncratites  (Abstainers),  he 
and  his  followers  were  called  Hydroparastatse 
OVater-drinkers)andApotactata8(Kenouncers). 
2.  The  name  assumed  in  the  fourth  century 
by  certain  Manicheans— in  no  way  connected 
with  Tatian  [1]— to  shield  them  from  the  penal 
laws  directed  against  the  sect  to  which  they 
belonged. 

*  en~«re'ase,  *  en-crese,  a.     [Increase,  s.] 

*  Sii-<!re'ase,  •  en-cres-«en,  *  en-crese, 

v.t.  &.  i.    [Increase,  v.\ 

^Sn-tCrJ^'-SOZl,  v.t.  [Tref.  en,  and  Eng. 
crimson  (q.v.).]  To  give  a  crimson  tinge  or 
colour  to. 

"  Grief  and  1)1081168,  aptly  TiiiderBtood 
In  bloodless  white  and  the  encrimsoned  mood." 
Shakesp.  :  Lover's  Complaint,  2CK),  201. 

en-crin'-al,  a.  [Eng.  &c.,  en&rin(Ue);  -oL'] 
•.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  encrinites ;  en- 
crihital. 

en-Cirin'-ic,   a.    [Mod.  Lat.  encnn(us),  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suiT.  -ic.] 
Palceont.  :  The  same  as  Encrinital  (q.v.). 

en-cri'-ni-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  encrin(v£), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  &  Palceont:  A  family  of  Crinoidea. 
Calyx  of  five  basals,  five  parabasals,  and  three 
circles  of  freely-articulated  radial  plates,  but 
no  inter-radial s.  Arms  of  a  double  series  of 
alternating  pieces,  with  pinnules  on  their 
inner  faces  ;  column  long,  composed  of  round 
joints,  pierced  by  a  small  round  central 
canal.  Found  in  the  Trias.  One  or  two  living 
forms  occur  in  the  West  Indian  seas  ;  the 
other  genera  and  species  are  extinct. 

en-cri-ni'-tal,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  encrinites), 
and  Eng.  suflf.'-a^.] 

Palceont.:  Pertaining  to  the  fossil  Crinoi- 
deans,  called  Encrinites. 

f  encrinital-limestone,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Mountain  Limestone  from  the  number  of  en- 
crinites which  it  contains,  whole  masses  of 
the  rock  being  almost  entirely  composed  of 
them. 

encrlnital-marble,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  rock  of  Mountain  Limestone  age 
found  in  Derbyshire.  It  is  made  up  of  en- 
crinites cemented  by  carbonate 
of  lime. 

en'-crin-ite,  s.  [Gr.  h  (en)  = 
in,  KpCvov  (kriTion)  =  a  lily,  and 
suff.  Ate  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  Crinoidean. 
These  are  now  divided  into 
different  families,  but  the  word 
encrinite  is  one  of  wide  meaning 
comprehending  them  all.  Thus 
encrinites  are  recognised  in  the 
Silurian  (Murchison).  in  the  Car- 
boniferoiis  or  Mountain  Lime- 
stone, in  the  Oolite,  &;c.  "We 
may  judge,"  says  Dr.  Buckland 
(Bridgewater  Treatise),  "of  the 
degree  to  which  these  species 
multiplied,  from  the  countless 
myriads  of  their  petrified  re- 
mains which  compose  vast 
strata  of  entrochal  marble,  extending  over 
large  tracts  of  country  in  Northern  Europe 
and  North  America."  The  illustration  shows 
the  head  and  stem  of  the  Lily-shaped  En- 
crinite.   [Encrihtts.] 

1"  Pear  encrinite : 

Pa7ce(ynt. :  Apio(ynnites  rotundus.  It  occurs 
in'the  middle  region  of  the  Oolite  at  Bradford, 
in  Wiltshire;  at  Abbotsbury,  near  Weymouth ; 
and  in  France,  at  Soissons  and  Rochelle. 

en-crin-it'-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  encrinit{es)  = 
an  encrinite,  and  Eng,  &c.,  suff.  -ic] 

Palceont.  :  The  same  as  Encrinital  (q.v.). 

en-cri-nur'-.i-dse,  s.  vl  [Mod.  Lat.  en- 
crinmius),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  Adas.] 

Palceont  :  A  family  of  Trilobites,  occtirring 
m  the  Upper  and  Middle  Silurians. 


encrinite. 


en-cri-niir'-'fis,  s.     [Gr.  ev  (en)  =  in  ;  KpCvov 
(krinon)  =  a  lily,  and  ovpd  (mtra)  ;=  tail] 

Palceont  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Encrinuridae  (q.v.). 

en-ori'-nus,  s.    [Gr,  h  (en)  =  in,  and  xpivov 
(krinon)  =  a  lily.] 

Palceont :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Enerinidge.  E.  Uliiformis,  the  Lily-shaped 
Encrinite,  is  from  the  Muschelkalk. 

*  en-crfsped',  a.    [Pref.  en,  andEng.  crisped.] 
Curled  ;  formed  or  arranged  in  curjs. 

"  Salr  encrisped,  yellow  as  the  gold." 

Skelton  :  Poems,  p.  18. 

en-ord£i9h',  v.t  &  i.     [Lit.  =  to  catch  in  a 
hook,  from  Fr.    en  =  in,   and  croc  =  a  hook, 
from  Lat,  incroco  =  to  hang  by  a  hook.]    [Ac- 
croach, Crook.] 
*  A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  seize  upon  wrongfully. 

"  The  monks  who  bad  encroached  their  places  vere 
deprived." — Bale:  PagearU  o/Popes,  bk.  iv.,  fo.  67. 

2.  To  encroach  upon ;  wrongfully  to  inter- 
fere with  or  lessen. 

"  Their  unbridled  rage 
That  did  an  ancient  liberty  encroach. 

Drayton :  Baroni  Wars,  bk.  L 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  pass  one's  bounds  or  limits,  and  enter 
upon  the  ground,  jurisdiction,  or  rights  of 
another ;  to  trespass  or  intrude  upon  what 
belongs  to  another  ;  to  usurp  part  of  the  pro- 
perty, rights,  or  privileges  of  another.  (Fol- 
lowed by  on  or  'wpon). 

"  Exclude  the  encroaching  cattle  from  thy  ground." 
D-ryden  :  Virgil;  Oeorgic  ii.  512. 

2.  To  creep  upon  gradually  and  take  poases- 
session  ;  as,  The  sea  encroaches  on  the  land. 

3.  To  creep  on  or  advance  gradually  or  by 
stealth. 

"  The  superstition  that  rleeth  voluntarily, . .  .  must 
"be  coDBidered  of  as  a  creeping  and  encroaching  evil." — 
looker. 

IT  Crabb  thug  discriminates  between  to 
encrocLch,  to  intrench,  to  intmde,  to  inva^, 
and  to  infringe :  "  AU  these  terms  denote 
an  unauthorised  procedure  ;  but  the  two 
former  designate  gentle  or  silent  actions, 
the  latter  violent  if  not  noisy  actions. 
Encroach  is  often  an  imperceptible  action, 
peirformed  with  such  art  as  to  elude  obser- 
vation ;  it  is  an  insensible  creeping  into 
intrench  is  in  fact  a  species  of  encroach-rmnt: 
namely,  that  perceptible  species  which  con. 
sists  in  exceeding  the  boundaries  in  marking 
out  the  ground  or  space  :  it  should  be  one  of 
the  first  objecte  of  a  parent  to  check  the  first 
indications  of  an  encroaching  disposition  in 
their  children  ;  according  to  the  building  laws 
it  is  made  actionable  for  any  one  to  intrench 
upon  the  street  or  public  road  with  their 
houses  or  gardens.  Encroach  and  intrench  re- 
spect property  only ;  intrude,  invade,  and 
infringe  are  used  with  regard  to  other  objects  : 
intrude  and  invade  designate  an  unauthorized 
entry,  the  former  in  violation  of  right,  equity, 
or  good  manners,  the  latter  of  violation  of 
public  law ;  the  former  is  more  commonly  ap- 
plied to  individuals,  the  latter  to  nations  or 
large  communities.  Invade  has  an  improper 
as  well  as  a  proper  acceptation  ;  in  the  former 
case  it  bears  a  close  analogy  to  infringe;  we 
speak  of  invading  rights  or  infringing  rights  ; 
but  the  former  is  an  act  of  greater  violence 
than  the  latter ;  by  a  tyrannical  and  arbitrary 
exercise  of  power  the  rights  of  the  subject  are 
invaded,  by  gradual  steps  and  imperceptible 
means  their  liberties  may  heinfii/nged;  invade 
is  used  only  for  public  privileges  ;  infrfnge  is 
applied  also  to  privateand  individual."  (Crabb : 
Eng,  Synon.) 

*  en-croa9h',  s.   [Encroach,  v.]  An  encroach- 

ing ;  a  gradual  and  stealthy  advancement  or 

progress. 

"  I  cannot  imagine  that  those  hereticks  who  err 
fundamentally  took  their  first  rise,  and  began  to  set 
up  with  a  fundamental  errour j  but  grew  into  it  by  in- 
sensible encroaches. — South:  Sermont,  iv.,  370. 

eii-crda9h'-er,  s.    [Eng.  encroach;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  encroaches  upon  the  rights, 
property,  or  privileges  of  another;  one  who 
makes  gradual  advances  beyond  his  rights  ;  a 
trespasser,  an  intruder. 

"  The  bold  encroachers  on  the  deep, 
Gain  by  degrees  huge  tracts  of  land." 

Swift :  Jiun  upon  the  Bankers,  1720. 

2.  One  who  passes  his  proper  bounds  ;  one 
who  is  inclined  to  take  liberties. 

"  Full  dress  creates  dignity  . .  .  and  keeps  at  distance 
an  encroach€r."~Richardton  :  Clarissa. 


en-croach-iTig,  pt.  par,,   a.,    &   s.     [EN' 

CROACH,    v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  ixdj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  intruding  or  tres- 
passing upon  the  rights,  property,  or  privileges 
of  another ;  encroachment. 

en-cr6a9h'-mg-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  encroacMm^g; 

•ly.]    In  an  encroaching  manner ;  by  way  of 
encroachment.  ' 

en-crda9h'-inent,  s.    [Eng.  encroach, ;  -mmf] 
I.  Ordina/ry  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Artful  men  who  stimulate  a  weak  or  iricked  prince 
in  bis  encroach-ments.''—Knox:  Spirit  (^  SetpoHtm. 

2.  The  act  of  advancing  gradually  and 
stealthily  beyond  the  proper  bounds  or  limits. 

3.  That  which  is  taken  by  the  act  of  en- 
croaching. 

IL  Law  ;  The  act  of  intruding  or  trespassing 
upon  the  rights,  property,  or  privileges  of 
another ;  the  depriving  another  of  his  rights 
or  possessions  by  gradual,  stealthy,  and  un- 
lawful means  ;  an  illegal  assumption  orlesseil- 
ing  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  others. 

*  en-crust',  v.t  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  crust 
(q.v.).]  To  crust,  to  cover  with  a  crnst  or 
hard  coat  or  case  ;  to  incrust. 

*  en-crilsf-nient,  a.    [Eng.  encrust;  -ment,] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  encrusting,  or  covering  with  a 
crust. 

2-  A  crust,  an  incrustation  ;  any  foreign 
matter  with  which  any  body  or  matter  is  sur- 
rounded. 

"The  work  of  disengaging  troth  from  its  encrust- 
ment  of  eiTor."— J.  Taylor. 

en-cum'-ber,  *  en-com-bren,  *  en-cnin- 
bren,  v.t.    [Fr.  encoinirer.]    [Cumber.] 

1.  To  clog,  to  load,  to  impede  or  embarrass 
the  movement  of  by  any  weight,  load,  or 
burden. 

"  It  was  still  usnsl  for  men  who  enjoyed  health  and 
Tigour,  and  who  were  not  encumbered  by  mnch  bag- 
gage, to  perform  long  journeys  on  horseback."— Jfocau- 
lay  :  B(tt.  Eng.,  ch.  ifl. 

*  2.  To  entangle,  to  embarrass. 

"And  thrice  in  vain  he  shook  his  wing, 
J5nciM7i6ered  in  the  silken  string." 

Prior  :  Love  JHaaa-mea 

*  3.  To  puzzle,  to  perplex. 

"Of  his  robe  to  deulse 
I  drede  encombred  for  to  be." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rote. 

*  i.  To  harass,  to  annoy,  to  trouble. 

"  With  dluerse  other,  wherewith  T  wiU  not  encomJ)re 
the  reader." — Gardner:  Explic.  of  Transubstantiation, 
fo.  97. 

5.  To  load  or  weigh  down  with  debt :  as.  To 
encumber  an  estate. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  encumber 
and  to  clog,  see  Clog. 

*  en-cflm'-ber,  ^  en-cnm-bre,  •  en-cnm- 
bir,  s.    [Encumber,  v.]    Trouble,  difficulty. 

"  Tuye  wlthouten  encttmbre,  with  sucrd  In  bis  hand, 
He  slouh  withouten  numbre,  bifor  him  mot  non 
stand."  Robert  de  Brwnne,  p.  189. 

*  en-eum'-ber-er,  s.  [Eng.  encwmter; -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  encumbers. 

en-cum'-ber-ing,  "^en-oniu-ber-smg, 

pr.  par..,  a.,  &  s.    [Encumber,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  <&  particyp.  adj.  :  (Bee 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst :  An  encumbrance,  trouble,  or 
difficulty. 

"  The  Scottis  said  '  AUas  1  this  ia  a  grete  encumberyng.' " 
Robert  de  Brwnne,  p.  li7. 

*  en-ciim'-ber-ing-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  encum- 
bering; -ly.]  In  a  manner  to  encumber  or  im- 
pede ;  so  as  to  encumber. 

en-cuin-braii9e,      *  en-oom-brannce, 
*  en-cmn-brannce,  *.     [F     encombrantt 
pr.  par.  of  encomhrer,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  clog,  load,  impediment  or  hindrance  to 
freedom  of  action  or  motion  ;  a  burden. 

"  Thus  dream  they,  and  contrive  to  save  a  God 
Tb'  encumbrance  of  his  own  concerns." 

Cowper  :  Tosh,  vi.  205,  206. 

2.  A  clog  or  burden. 

"  Account  him  an  encumbrance  on  the  state." 

Counter  :  Task,  vi.  958. 

3.  An  excrescence,  a  useless  addition. 

"  strip  from  the  branching  Alps  their  piny  load. 
The  huge  encu/mbrance  of  horrific  woods." 

Thomson  :  Autumji,  780,  781. 


f^te,  ^t,  f^re,  amidst,  wbat»  tkUt  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine»  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sjrrian.     se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*  4.  A  trouble, 

"  She  thougt  it  to  gret  encoTnbraunce 
80  much  to  write." 

Chaticer:  Jgsemblie  of  Ladies: 

II.  Law :  A  liability  upon  an  estate  for  the 
discharge  of  which  the'  estate  is  liable  ;  a  right 
'  or  interest  in  ah  estate  which  diminishes  its 
value,  but  does  not  prevent  the  pMsing  of  the 
fee  by  conveyance ;  as  a  mortgage,  a  judgment, 
a  right  of  way. 

en-CUin'-bra21-9er, ».  [Eng.  encu7rbbra:nc(e); 
-er.]  One  who  holds  an  encumbrance  or  legal 
claim  upon  or  interest  in  an  estate. 

*  en-«um'-brous,  s.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
cvmbr(yiis  (q.v,).]    Troublesome,  cuflibrous. 

*'To  avoid  majiy  encwmbroiu  axgxixaetita.*' — Btrype: 
Crammer,  bk.  11,  ch.  a.    (Note.) 

*  en-curled'.  *  encnrlld,  a.  [Pref.  en,  arid 
Eng.  curled  (q.v.).]     Twisted,  interlacedj      • 

"  Like  streames  which  flow 
BncivrUd  tc^ether."    Berrick :  Appendix,  p.  450. 

en-99c'~lic,  eh-9J^c'-lic-al,  a.  &  s.  [Qt. 
eyKUK  Aids  {engJcuklios)=  circular ;  kvkXos  QcuHos) 
=  a  circle,  a  ring;  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -cal;  Fr, 
encycUque.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Sent  about  to  or  intended  for 
many  places  or  persons ;  circular. 

"  All  encyclical  epistle  against  the  definition  of  the 
cooncil."  —  Taylor :  Dissuasive  from.  Popery,  pt.  11., 
■■    bk.  iL,  §  2. 

B.  As  svhsi. ;  A  letter  intended  for  many 
persons  or  places.  Used  chiefly  of  circular 
letters  from  the  Pope. 

eii-9y-cl6-pro'-di-a,  eu-9y-clo-pe'-di-a, 
*  cn-cy-clo-pje-die,  s.       [Gr.   kyKVKKo- 

iroLSeiaCengkuklopaideia'),  from  eyKVKKi.airaj.Seta 
(engk^iklia  paideia)  =,the  circle  of  arts  and 
sciences  :  Iv  (en)  =■  in,  and  /o/kAo?  {kuklos)=i  a 
circle ;  Fr.  eTicyelopidie.]     The  circle  of  arts 

'  and  sciences  ;  a  general  system  of  instruction 
and  knowledge  ;  specif.,  a  work  in  -which  the 

'  various  branches  of  science  and  art  are  treated 
of  separately,  and  iisuaUy  in  alphabetical 
order ;  a  eyclopeedia.  The  name  was  first 
given  to  a  work  by  Abulpharagiua,  composed  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  earliest  Englislx 
encyclopsedia  was  the  Lexicon  Technicum  of 
John  Harris,  published  in  a.d.  1704,  with 
supplements  in  1710  and  1714.  The  Gyclopcedia 
of  Ephraim  Chambers  first  appeared  in  1728, 
and  a  new  edition  in  1785.  The  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica  was  first  compiled  in  1778.  The 
Penny  Gyclopcedia,  issued  in  weekly  penny 
numbers,  appeai-ed  in  1833-46,  and  assisted 
materially  in  the  diff'usion  of  useful  knowledge. 

"  In  this  encyclopcBdie  and  round  of  knowledge,  like 
the  great  wheels  of  heaven,  we  must  observe  two  clrclea, 
that  while  we  are  daily  carried  about,  and  whirled  on 
by  the  swing  and  rapt  of  the  one,  we  may  maintain  a 
natural  and  proper  course  In  the  sober  wheel  of  the 
other,  "^^rowne;   Vulgar  Erroura  :  To  the  Reader. 

1[  For  the  diff'erence  between  encyclopoidia 
and  dictionary,  see  Dictionary. 

*  en-9y-cl6-psB-di'-a-cal,  *  en-gy-clo- 
pe-di'-a-cal,  a.  [Eng.  eTicyclovcedia ;  -cal.] 
The  same  as  ^itctolop^dic  (q.v.) 

en-9y-eld-psB'-dic,  en-9y-cl6^p0B'-^c- 
al,  en-9y-cl6-pe'-dic»  en-9y-cl6-pe- 
dic-al,  a.  [Fr.  encyclopedique.]  Pertaining 
to  an  'encyclopaedia  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  ency^- 
clopBBdia  ;  universal  in  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation. 

*en-9y-cl6-psed'-i§(iii,  *  en-gy-clo-ped'- 
l§na,  s.     [Eng.  eneyclopced(id) ;  -ism,] 

1.  The  compilation  of  an  encyclopaedia;  the 
possession  of  an  extensive  range  of  knowledge 
and  information. 

2.  The  doctrines  of  the  Encyclopaedists  (q.v.) 

"From  the  divine  Pounder  of  Christianity  to  the 
withered  Pontiff  of  Envyclopediam." —Carlule. 

en-9y-cl6-p£ed'-ist,  en-9y-cl6'-ped-ist, 

s.  [Fr.  encyclopediste.'\  A  compiler  of  an  en- 
cyclopEedia ;  one  who  has  acquired  an  exten- 
sive range  of  knowledge  and  information.  In 
the  plural,  used  specially  of  Diderot,  D'Alera- 
bert,  apd  their  associates,  who  produced  the 
great  French  Encyclopcedia,  between  1751  and 
1772.    (John  Morley:  Diderot,  1878). 

"The  still    more    stupendous  performance   of  the 

French   encyclopedists." — ffutton :   Atathemat.  *  PhU. 

Dtct.  (1796),  fref. 

*€n-9y-clo-psBd -y,  "*  en-cy-clo-ped'-J^, 

s.  [ENCYCLOP--EDIA.]  An  encyclopsedia ;  a 
round  of  knowledge. 

"  The   old    reputed    encyclopedy."— Boyle  :    Works, 


"*  eil-9y'-clo-pede,  s.    [Encyclopedia.]   An 
encyclopaedia,  a  whole  system  of  instruction'. 

"  The  whole  encyclopede  of  arts  and  sciences."  — 
Mannyngham, :  DUc.  (1681),  p.  54. 

eil-9y-cld:-pe'-di-9n,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  encycio- 
po&di(a);  -an.}  : 

A,  ^s  adj.  :■  Embracing  the  whole  circle  or 
system  of  arts  and  sciences. 

•  B.  As  suhst. :  The  circle  of  arts  and  sciences ; 
the  general  system  of  knowledge. 

"  Let  them  have  that  encyclopcBdian,  all  the  learning 
in  the  world,  they  must  keep  it  to  themselves.'" — Bur- 
ton :  Anat.  qf  Melancholy,  p.  131. 

eil-9yst',  iKt.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ayst  (q.v.).] 
'  Med. :  To  enclose  in  a  cyst  or  vesicle. 

en-9ys-ta'-ti6n,  s,    [Eng.  encyst;  -ation.} 
Physiol. :  Enclosure  within  a  cyst,  as  some 
Protozoa  effect  for  themselves  at  one  stage  of 
their  development 

en-9;^st'-ed,  a.      [Pref.  en;  Eng.  cyst;  -ed.} 
.  Enclosed  in  a  cyst  or  vesicle  ;  applied  to  those 
tumours  consisting  of  a  fluid  or  other  matter 
enclosed  in  a  cyst  or  sac. 

en-9yst'-inent,  s.    [Eng.  enayst ;.  •ment.] 
,  Physiol. :  The  same  as  Encystation  (q.v.). 

end,  **  eende,  *  ende,  s.     [A.S.  eTide;  cogn. 
withlcel.  endi;  But.  einde;  Sw.  ande;  Dan. 
ende;  Ger.  cTide;  Goth,  andeis;  Sanse.  anta.] 
I.  Ordvnary  Language : 

1.  The  extremity,  or  extreme  point  of  any- 
thing materially  extended.  Of  bodies  that 
have  equal  dimensions  we  do  not  use  end ;  the 
extremity  of  breadth  is  side. 

"Jonathan  put  forth  the  end  of  the  rod  that  was 
in  his  hand,  and  dipt  it  in  a  honey-comb."— 1  Sa/muel, 
xiv.  27. 

2.  The  extremity,  termination',  or  last  part 
in  general. 

"The  extremity  and  bounds  of  all  bodies  we  have  no 
difficulty  to  arrive  at ;  bub  when  the  mind  la  there,  it 
finds  nothing  to  binder  its  progrees  into  this  endlees 
expansion ;  of  that  it  can  neither  find,  nor  conceive 
any  end." — Locke. 

3.  A  fragment,  a  bit,  a  portion  :  as  in  odds 
and  ends. 

"Thus  I  clothe  my  naked  P'illainy 
With  old  odd  ends,  stolen  forth  of  Holy  Writ, 
And  seem  a  saint.''      ShaJcesp. :  Richard  III,,  i.  3. 

4.  The  last  particle,  or  termination,  of  any 
assignable  duration, 

"  Behold  the  day  groweth  to  an  end." — Judges  six.  9. 
6.  The  conclusion  or  cessation  of  any  action. 
"  It  came  to  pass  as  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  com- 
manding his  Boufl."— ffenwij  xxvii  3o. 

6.  A  ceasing  to  exist  or  continue  to  be. 

"  What  is  the  sign  of  the  end  of  the  world  ?  "—Matthew 
xxiv.  8. 

7.  The  close  or  termination  of  life ;  death. 

"  I  determine  to  write  the  life  and  the  end,  the  nar 
tare  and  the  fortunes  of  George  Villiers." — Wotton. 

8.  The  concluding  portion  of  anything. 

"A  sweet  beginning  hut  imsavoury  end." 

Shakesp. :  Venus  &  Adonis,  1,1S8. 

9.  Ultimate  state  or  condition  ;  final  lot  or 
doom. 

"Markthe  perfect  man,  and  heboid  the  upright,  lor 
the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."— PaalTTM  xxxvli.  87.    ' 

10.  A  limit,  a  termination. 

"There  is  no  end  of  the  store."- JVoAum  ii.  9. 

11.  An  abolition,  doing  away  with,  or  total 
loss. 

"  There  would  be  an  end  of  all  civil  government,  if 
the  assignment  of  civil  power  were  by  such  institu- 
tion."— Locke. 

12.  The  cause  of  death,  destruction,  or  ex- 
tinction. 

"  Take  heed  you  dally  not  before  your  king. 
Lest  he  that  is  the  sapreme  King  of  kings 
Confound  your  hidden  falsehood,  and  award 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III,,  li.  L 

13.  A  result,  consequence,  conclusion,  or 
issue. 

"  O,  that  a  man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come  1 " 

Shakesp. :  JtUiiis  Ccesar,  v.  1. 

14.  A  purpose,  an  intention. 

"  There  was  a  purpose  to  reduce  the  monarchy  to  a 
republick,  which  was  far  from  the  end  and  purpose  of 
that  naAiou."— Clarendon. 

15.  The  thing  or  issue  intended;  a  design 
or  aim  ;  a  drift. 

"  Perhaps,  whatever  end  he  might  pursue, 
The  cause  of  virtue  could  not  be  his  view," 

Cowper :  Charity,  641,  M2. 

16.  A  final  determination ;  a  conclusion  of 
debate  or  deliberation. 

"  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there's  an  erid  I" 

Sltakesp. :  Richard  II.,  v.  1. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Min.  :  The  farthest  or  last  portion  of  a. 
'level  driven  on  the  course'  of  the  lode. 

2.  Sjyin. :  A  sliver  or  carding. 

3.  Weaving :  One  of  the  worsted  yards  in  a 
loom  for  weaving  Brussels  carpet.  It  proceeds 
from  a  bobbin  on  the  frame,  and  through  a 
small  brass  eye  called  a  mail,  by  which  it  is 
lifted  whehits  turn  comes  to  be  raised  to  form 
a  loop  in  a  pattern. 

t  (1)  An  end : 

(a)  On  end  :  as.  His  hair  stood  an  end. 

0)  An  end  has  a  signification  in  low  lan- 
guage not  easily  explained  as,  most  an  end. 
comrnonly ;  probably  it  is  properly  on  end,  at 
the  conclusion. 

"  Stay'st  thou  to  vex  me  here? 
Slave,  that  still  an  end,  turns  me  to  shame." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  qf  Errors,  iv.  4. 

(2)  At  one's  wifs  end:  In  a  state  of  being 
entirely  at  a  loss  what  course  to  pursue. 

"  They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  dronkea 
man,  and  are  at  their  wit's  end." — Psalm  evil  27. 

(3)  End  on: 

Naut.  :  Applied  to  a  ship  when  her  head 
points  directly  towards  an  object ;  in  a  straight 
line  for  some  point. 

(4)  End  for  end : 

NaiU. ;  Applied  to  any  article,  as  a  rope,  a 
spar,  ,&c. ,  reversed  so  that  one  end  is  in  the  place 
occupied  by  the  other  before  the  reversing. 

(5)  On  end : 

(a)  With  one  end  resting  on  the  ground; 
upright. 

(6)  Continuously. 

(6)  To  make  loth  ends  meet :  To  manage  one's 
means  so  that  the  expenditure  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  income. 

(7)  To  put  an  end  to  :  To'finish,  to  kiU, 

(8)  In  end-standards  (of  length),  the  standard 
'length  is  that  of  the  bar  as  a  whole,  fiiid  the 

ends  are  touched  by  the  instrument  every 
time  that  a  comparison  is  made.  This  process 
is  liable  to  wear  away  the  ends  and  make  the 
standard  false.  (Everett :  The  G,  G,  S.  System 
0/  Units  (1875),  ch.  ii.,  p,  9.) 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  end 
and  extremity:  "Both  these  words  imply  the 
last  of  those  parts  which  constitute  a  thing  ; 
but  the  end  designates  that  part  generally; 
the  eairemity  marks  the  particular  point.  The 
extremity  is  from  the  Latin  eairemus,  the  very 
last  end,  that  which  is  outermost.  Hence 
the  end  may  be  said  of  that  which  bounds 
anything,  but  extremity  of  that  which  extends 
farthest  from  us  :  we  may  speak  of  the  ends 
of  that  which  is  circular  in  its  form,  or  of  that 
which  has  no  spfeeiflc  form ;  but  we  speak  of 
the  extremities  of  that  only  which  is  supposed 
to  project  lengthwise.  The  end  is  opposed  to 
the  beginning ;  the  extremity  to  the  centre  or 
point  from  which  we  reckon.  When  a  man  is 
said  to  go  to  the  end  of  a  journey  or  the  end  of 
the  world,  the  expression  is  in  both  cases  in- 
definite and  general ;  but  when  he  is  said  to 
go  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth  or  the  eastreml- 
ties  of  a  kingdom  the  idea  of  relative  distance 
is  manifestly  implied.  He  who  goes  to  the 
end  of  a  path  may  possibly  have  a  little  farther 
to  go  in  order  to  reach  the  extremity.  In  the 
figurative  application  end  and  extremity  diflfer 
so  widely  as  not  to  admit  of  any  just  com- 
parison."   (Grdbb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

end-all,  s.  The  ending,  the  conclusiop, 
the  finale. 

' '  That  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  he-all  and  the  end-aU  here," 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

end-bulbs,  s,pl. 

Anat.  :  Bulbous  swellings,  constituting  the 
termination  of  some  sensory  nerves.    (Quain.) 

*  end-day,  s.     The  day  of  one's  death. 

(Rohert  of  Gloucester  J) 

end-plates,    motorial  end-plates» 

s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Expansions  terminating  the  nerves 
of  voluntary  muscles.    (Quain.) 

end-shake,  s.  A  certain  freedom  of  end- 
wise motion  of  a  spindle  or  arbor,  which  has 
bearings  at  each  end,  so  that  the  shoulders  of 
the  gudgeons  or  pivots  (as  in  a  watch),  shall 
not  bear  against  the  journal-boxes  or  pkite. 

*  end-Speech,  s.    An  epilogue,  a  tag. 

end-stone,  s.  One  of  the  plates  of  a 
watch-jewel  against  whicli  the  pivot  abuts. 
[Jewel.] 


b6il,  b6^;  p^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§:  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.    ph  ==  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sloos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c,  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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end,  *ende,  v.t.  &  i.    [End,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  bring  to  an.  end,  to  terminate,  to  con- 
clude, to  finish. 

"  In  that  grote  languour  endid  he  hia  life." 

Hubert  de  Brunne,  p.  127. 

2-  To  "bring  to  a  close  or  decision ;  to  con- 
summate, to  decide. 

"If  I  were  young  again,  the  sword  shaU  end  it."— 
Shakesp. :  Merry  wives,  1. 1. 

3.  To  destroy,  to  kill,  to  put  to  death. 

"  The  lord  of  Stafford  dear  to-day  hath  bought. 
Thy  likeuess,  for  instead  of  thee,  Kiug  Harry, 
Thia  sword  hath  ended  hira." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  v.  3. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  brought  to  an  end,  to  be  finished, 
to  terminate,  to  cease. 

"  Then  the  story  aptly  ends." 

Shakesp.  :  Venus  &  Adonis,  716. 

2.  To  terminate,  to  conclude,  to  finish. 

"  Our  laughing,  if  it  be  loud  and  high,  commonly 
ends  in  a  deep  aigh,  and  all  the  instances  of  pleasure 
have  a  atlug  in  tlie  tail," — Taylor. 

3.  To  cease,  to  fail,  to  die  out. 

"His  sovereignty,  built  upon  either  of  those  titles 
could  not  have  descended  to  his  heir,  but  muHt  have 
£nded  with  him," — Locke. 

*4.  To  die. 

"  Ere  they  live,  to  end."—Shakeip. :  Measure  for 
ifeasure,  ii.  2. 

5.  To  conclude  or  finish  a  discourse. 
"  He  ended,  and  his  words,  replete  with  guile. 
Into  her  heart  too  easy  entrance  won." 

Milton:  P.L.,  ix.  732. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  tnd, 
to  cZose,  and  to  terminate:  "To  end  is  the 
simple  action  of  putting  an  end  to,  without 
any  collateral  idea  ;  it  is  therefore  the  generic 
terra.  To  close  is  to  eud gradually ;  to  termin- 
ate is  to  end  in  a  specific  manner.  There  are 
l)ersons  even  in  civilized  countries  so  ignorant 
as,  like  the  brutes,  to  end  their  lives  as  they 
began  them,  without  one  rational  reflection  : 
the  Christian  closes  his  career  of  active  duty 
only  with  the  failure  of  his  bodily  powers.  A 
jierson  ends  a  dispute,  or  puts  an  end  to  it,  by 
yielding  the  subject  of  contest ;  he  terminates 
the  dispute  by  entering  into  a  compromise." 
{Crahb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  end'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  end ;  -ahle.^  That  may 
or  can'be  ended  or  terminated ;  terminable. 

""  en-dam'-age.  ""en-dam-madge,  *en- 

doxn-age^  v.t.  [Fr.  endom'mager.l  [Dam- 
age.] To  damage,  to  liurt,  to  injure,  to  pre- 
judice, to  harm. 

"Thit  never  more  he  mote  endammadge  wight 
AV  ith  his  vile  tongue,  which  niauy  had  defamed." 
Spenser :  F.  y.,  VI.  xli,  38. 

* en-dam'-agc-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  endamage; 
-able.]  That  mayor  can  be  damaged;  liable 
to  damage  or  injury. 

*  en-dam'-age-ment,  s.    [Eng.  endamage  ; 

-vient.]  Damage,  loss,  injury,  harm,  pre- 
judice. 

"  These  flags  of  France  that  are  advanced  here. 
Have  hitner  marched  to  thy  endamagement." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  ii.  1. 

*  en-d3,m'-ni-fy,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
damnify  (q.v.).]    To  damnify,  to  injure. 

"Those  were  much  endamnified  by  the  violent 
breaking  in  of  the  seas." — Sandys :  Travels,  p.  276. 

en-dan'-ger,  "^  en-daun-ger,  v.t.  [Pref. 
en,  and  Eng,  danger  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  bring  into  danger,  hazard,  or  peril ; 
to  expose  to  danger  ;  to  put  in  liazard. 

"  I  hold  him  but  a  fool  that  will  endanger 
Win  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  hlin  not." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  ferona,  V.  4. 

*  2.  To  incur  the  danger  or  risk  of;  to 
hazard,  to  risk. 

"  He  that  turneth  the  humours  back,  and  maketh 
the  wound  bleed  inwards,  endangereih  malign  ulcers." 
— Bacon. 

* en-dan'-ger-ment,  *.  [Eng.  endanger; 
■ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  endangering  or  placing  in 
danger,  hazard,  or  peril. 

"  Calamitous  yokes,  not  to  be  lived  under  without 
the  endangerment  of  our  aoulB."— Milton :  Tetra- 
chordon. 

2.  Danger,  risk,  hazard. 

"  [He]  bade  his  servant  to  invent 
Which  way  he  enter  might  without  endannerment. 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  20. 

^  en-dark',  *  en-dark'-en,  v.t.  \  Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  dark,  darken  (q.v.).]  To  make  dark, 
to  darlien,  to  obscure. 

"  My  life's  light  wholly  endarkened  is." 

Daniel :  Sonnets  to  Delia,  3.  21. 


*  en-dart',  v.t.      [Pref.    en,    and    Eng.   dart 
(q.v.).]    To  dart,  to  shoot. 

"  No  more  deep  will  I  endart  mine  eye." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  i.  3. 

en-dear',  iJ.i.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  dear  (q.v.).] 
1.  To  make  dear  or  beloved ;  to  attach  by 
bonds  of  affection. 

"  She  whose  generous  aid  her  name  endears. 
Tore  down  those  reninnnta  with  a  harpy's  hand." 
Byron:  ChiUle  Harold,  il.  13. 

*  2.  To  make  dear  in  price ;  to  raise  the 
price  of. 

"  All  victuals  and  other  provisions  endeared." — King 
James  ■  Proclamation  concerning  Buildings  (1618), 

*  3.  To  bind,  to  oblige. 

"  I  am  80  much  endeared  to  that  lord," 

Shakesp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  a. 

^  en  -  dear' -  anoe,  s.     [Eng.  endear ; -ance.] 
Affection. 

"  Show  it  young  Lady  Betty,  by  way  of  endearance." 
Anstey :  New  Bath  GvAde,  let,  x. 

en-deared',  p«.  vO'T.  or  a.    [Endear.] 

*  en-dear'-ed-lj^,  ccdy.    ['Rn^.  endeared ;  -ly.'] 
Atfectionately,  vv^ith  love  or  affection  ;  dearly. 

*  en  -  dear'- ed  -  ness,  s.     {Eng.   endeared; 

-ness.\    The  quality  or  state  of  being  endeared 
or  beloved. 

en-dear' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Endear.] 

A,  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj. :  Tending  to  make  dear  or  be- 
loved. 

"He  strove. 
With  intermixture  of  endearing  words. 
To  soothe  a  child  who  walked  beside  him." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

C,  As  suhst. :   The  act  of  making  dear  or 
beloved ;  endearment. 

en-dear -ment,  s.     [Eng.  endear;  -ment.] 
1.  The  act  of  endearing  or  making  dear  or 
beloved. 

"  Love  ia  a  medley  of  endearments. 


2.  A  state  of  being  endeared  or  beloved  ;  a 
source  or  cause  of  affection. 

"  The  statesman  who  exchanges  the  bustle  of  office 
and  the  fame  of  oratory  for  philosopliic  studies  and  do- 
mestic endearments." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

en-deav'-our,  s.  [Endeavour,  v.]  An  ef- 
fort,' an  essay,  an  attempt ;  the  exertion  of 
the  pliysical  or  intellectual  powers  for  the 
attainment  of  some  object. 

"  How  strangely  high  endeavours  may  be  blest. 
Where  piety  and  valour  jointly  go,' 

Dryden :  On  the  Death  of  Cromwell. 

en-deav'-our,  *en-dev-or,  *en-dev-our, 

v.i.  &  t.  [From  the  Mid.  Eng.  phrase  "  to  do 
his  dever  "=  to  do  his  duty,  with  pref.  en.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  labour  or  exert  oneself  to  a  certain 
purpose  ;  to  strive  or  work  for  a  certain  end  ; 
to  struggle,  to  try,  to  make  efforts. 

"He  ■  .  .  endeavours,  uprightly  and  sincerely,  to 
observe  them  a,ll."—Sha>-p :  Sermons,  vol,  i.,  ser.  5. 

*  2.  To  seek  to  gain ;  to  strive  after  or  for. 
(Followed  by  after.) 

"I  could  wish  that  more  of  our  country  clergy  would 
endeavour  after  a  handsome  elocntion."~Addison. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  attempt,  strive,  or  exert  oneself  to 
gain  ;  to  seek  to  effect  or  bring  about. 

"  It  ia  our  duty  to  endeavour  the  recovery  of  these 
beneficial  subjects." — Chatham. 

2.  To  attempt,  to  essay. 

"  To  prayer,  repentance,  and  obedience  due, 
Though  but  endeavoured  with  sincere  intftnt, 
Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  ear  not  shut." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  191-93. 

3.  To  exert. 

"Let  us  endeavour  ourselves  diligently  to  keepe  the 
presence  of  Hia  Holy  Spirit." — Homilies:  Rogation 
Week,  pt.  iii, 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  en- 
deavour, to  aim,  to  strive,  and  to  struggle: 
"  To  endeavour  is  general  in  its  object ;  aim  is 
particular ;  we  endeavour  to  do  whatever  we 
set  about ;  we  aim  at  doing  something  whicli 
we  have  set  before  ourselves  as  a  desirable 
object.  To  strive  is  to  endeavour  earnestly ; 
to  struggle  ia  to  strive  earnestly.  An  endea- 
vour springs  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  we  endea- 
vour to  do  that  which  is  right,  and  avoid  that 
which  is  wrong  :  aiming  is  the  fruit  of  an 
aspiring  temper;  the  objectaimed  at  is  always 
something  superior  either  in  reality  or  imagi- 
nation, and  calls  for  particular  exertion ; 
striving  is  the  consequence  of  an  ardent  de- 
sire ;  the  thing  striven  for  is  always  conceived 
to  be  of  importance :  struggling  is  the  effect 


of  necessity ;  it  is  proportioned  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  attainment,  and  the  resistance  which 
is  opposed  to  it ;  the  thing  struggled  for  is  in- 
dispensably necessary.  Tliose  only  wlio  en- 
deavour to  discharge  their  duty  to  God  and 
their  fellow- creatures  can  expect  real  tran- 
quillity of  mind.  Whoever  aims  at  the  ac- 
quirement of  great  wealth  or  much  power 
opens  the  door  for  much  misery  to  himself. 
As  our  passions  are  acknowledged  to  be  our 
greatest  enemies  when  they  obtain  the  ascen- 
dency, we  should  always  strive  to  keep  them 
under  our  control.  There  are  some  men  who 
struggle  through  life  to  obtain  a  mere  compe- 
tence, and  yet  die  without  succeeding  in  their 
object.  We  ought  to  endeavour  to  correct 
faults,  to  aim  at  attaining  Christian  perfec- 
tion, to  strive  to  conquer  bad  habits  :  these 
are  the  surest  means  of  saving  us  from  the 
necessity  of  struggling  to  repair  an  injiu-ed 
reputation."    (CVab&  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

en-deav'-our-er,  s.  [Eng.  endeavour ;  -er.] 
One  who  strives,  labours,  or  exerts  himself  to 
a  certain  end. 

"He  appears  an  humble  endeavourer,  and  speaks 
honestly  to  no  purpose."— ^j/mer  ;  Tragedi^. 

*  en-deaV-oiir-ment,  s.  [Eng.  endeavour; 
-ment.]    An  endeavour,  a  struggle,  an  attempt. 

"  Triall  to  make  of  hia  endeavourment." 

Spenser :  Mother  Hubberds  Tale. 

en-dec'-a-g5n,  s.  [Gr.  kvheKa  (hendeka)  = 
eleven,  and  yujvCa  (gonia)  =  an  angle.] 

Geom. :  A  plane  figure  of  eleven  sides  and 
angles. 

en-dec-Sig'-yn-ous,  a.    [Gr.  evSeKa  {hendeka) 
=  eleven  ;    yvirq  (gune)  =  woman,  and  Eng. 
ad.j.  suff.  -ows,] 
Bot. :  Having  eleven  petals. 

*  en-dec-3.n'-dri-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ev&sKa  (hen- 
deka) =  eleven,  and'  ivijp  (aner),  genit.  avSpo^ 
(andros)  =  a  man.] 

Bot.  :  A  class  intercalated  into  the  artificial 
arrangement  of  Linnieus  for  plants,  if  any  such 
exist,  having  eleven  stamens.  Linnaeus  did 
not  know  any,  and  passed  at  once  from  his 
tenth  class,  Decandria  (plants  having  ten 
stamens),  tu  his  Dodecandria  (plants  having 
from  twelve  to  nineteen). 

en-dec-a-pliyl'-lous,  a.     [Gr.  ei/Sexa  {Imn- 
deka)  = 'eleven  ;  ^vKKov  (phullon)  =  leaf,  and 
Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot.  (Of  a  leaf):  Having  eleven  leaflets. 

en-deic'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  evSeiKxiKos  (endeiktikos) 
=  demonstrating  ;  ^vSeiKvvii.1  (endeiknumi)  = 
to  show.]  Showing,  exhibiting,  displaying  : 
as,  an  endeictic  dialogue  =  one  which  displays 
skill. 

en-deix'-is,  5.  [Gr.,  from  kvheiKWfi.i  (endeik- 
numi)  =  to  show,] 

Med. :  A  showing,  displaying,  or  exhibiting ; 
applied  to  such  symptoms  or  appearances  in 
a  disease  as  point  to  the  proper  remedies  to  be 
applied. 

en-del'-U-on-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Endellion, 
at  Wheal  Boys,  in  Cornwall,  where  it  was  first 
found  ;  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Bournonite  (q.v.). 

*  en-dem'-i-al,  a.  [Gr.  ei^S^juto?  (endemios)  = 
belonging  to  a  people  :  er  {en)  =  in,  and  Sfjfjio's 
(demos)  =  a  people.]     The  same  as  Endemic 

(q.v.). 

"Gather  what  endemial  diseases  the  inhabitants 
were  aubject  to."— Ray  :  On  the  Creation. 

en-dem'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  endimique;  Gr, 
€pStjij.os  (endemos)  =  dwelling  at  home  :  ei^  (en) 
=  in,  among,  and  6tJ(xo?  (d-emos)  =  a  country 
district  and  the  people  inhabiting  it.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  particular  locali- 
ties.    [Endemic-disease.] 

B.  As  su^st. :  The  same  as  Endemic-disease 
(q.v.). 

endemic-disease,  s. 

Med. :  A  disease  common  from  local  causes 
in  special  districts,  from  which  it  shows  no 
tendency  to  spread  tlirough  the  country  gene- 
rally. Thus,  intermittent  fevers  are  endemic 
in  marshy  places,  goitre  in  certain  mountainous 
regions,  &c. 

endemic  species,  genera,  &c. 

Biol.  :  Animals  or  jdants  which  characterize 
particular  regions. 
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en-dem'-ic-al,  «.    [Eng.  endemic :  -al.] 
Med.  :  The  same  as  Endemic  (q.v.), 

en-dein -ic-al-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  endemwal;  -hj.  ] 
la  an  endemic  manner. 

*  en-de-mt9'-i-ty,    s.     [Eng.  e)idemic ; -Uy.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  endemic. 

*  en-de-mi-ol'-o-gjr,  s.  [Gv.  evS^inos  (ende- 
mios)  =  dwelling  at  home,  and  Adyos  (logos)  =  a 
discourse.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  endemic 
diseases  ;  the  theory  or  doctrine  of  endemic 
diseases. 

*eil-de'-im-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  erS^/itos  (ende- 
anios).^    The  same  as  Endemic  (q.v.). 

*' Endemical,  endemial,  or  enrfCTJiiOiW  disease,  a  dis- 
temper that  anecta  a  great  number  in  the  same  couu- 
try.  —Kersey. 

*en-den-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  endeniz{e); 
-ation.]  The  act  of  naturalizing  or  making  a 
denizen. 

*  en-den'-ize,  v,t  [Endenizen.]  To  make  a 
denizen,  to  naturalize. 

"  The  English  tongue  hath  been  beautified  and  en- 
Tlched  out  of  otlier  tongues,  by  enfranchising  and  en- 
denizing  strange  v/oids.  —Camden. 

*  en-den'-i-zen,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
denizen  (q.v.)'.]  To  naturalize  ;  to  make  a 
denizen  of. 

"  It  is  virtue  tliat  gives  glory  ;  that  will  endenizen  a 
man  everywhere," — Ben  Jonton  :  Discoveries. 

end'-er,  *  end-ere,  s.  [Eng.  end ;  -er.']  One 
"who  or  that  which  ends,  terminates,  or  brings 
to  an  end. 

"The  maker  of  faith,  and  the  parfyte  endere,  Jesu, 
[the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faitli.  Author,  Ver- 
alony—Wyclige:  Heb.  xii.  2. 

en-der-m&t'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  kv  {en)  =  in,  and 
SepfiartKo';  (dermatikos)  =  pertaining  to  the 
skin  ;  Sepfxa  (derTna),  genit.  Sep/Aaros  (dermatos) 
=  skin.] 

Med. :  A  term  applied  to  that  method  of 
using  remedies  in  which  they  are  rubbed  into 
the  skin,  especially  after  the  cuticle  has  been 
removed,  as  by  a  blister. 

len-der'-inic,   a.     [Gr.  er  (en.)  =  in ;  SepfjLa 
(derina)  —  skin,  and  Eng.  adj.  sufT.  -ic.] 
Med. :  The  same  as  Endermatic  (q.v.). 

en'-der-on,  s.  [Gr.  ev  (en)  =  in,  and  5epos 
(deros)  =  skin.] 

Anat. :  The  dermis  or  true  skin  :  the  inner 
plane  of  growth  of  the  outer  integumentary 
layer  —  viz.,  the  ectoderm  or  epidermis. 
^Niclwlson,  &c.) 

*  en-det'-ted,  a.  [Fi\  en  =  in,  and  dette  ~ 
debt.]    Indebted. 

"  If  we  be  80  endetted  and  bounde  to  God." — CalutJie 
Foure  Oodlye  ScrTnons,  ser.  ii. 

*  en-dew'  (ew  as  u),  v.t.    [Endue.] 

t  en-dex-O-ter'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  evSovCendon) 
=  within,  and  Eng.,  &c.  exoteric  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Med. :  Acted  on  by  botli  external  and  internal 
causes  acting  together. 

S.  As  mbstantive : 

Med. :  That  which  is  so  acted  on. 

*  en-di-ab-lee,  v.t.  [Fr..  from  diahle  =  devil.] 
To  possess  as  with  a  devil. 

"  Such  an  one  as  might  best  endiablee  the  rabble." — 
Iforth  :  Examen,  p.  671. 

*  en-di-a-ble-ment,  i.  [Fr.]  Diabolical 
possession. 

"As  if  an  endiablement  had  possessed  them  all." — 
North:  Examen,  p.  G08.    (Davies.) 

*en-di'-a-per,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
diaper  (xi.v.).'}     To  variegate. 

*  en-dict'  (c  silent),  *  en-dite,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
eTiditer.]    {Indict,  Indite.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  compose,  to  indite. 

"  0  aoueraigne  queeue,  whose  praise  I  would  endite." 
Spenser:  F.Q.,  III.  ii.  3. 

2.  To  indict  ©r  charge  before  a  court  of 
justice. 

^    B.  Tntrans. :  To  compose,  to  write. 

"  He  coude  eonges  make,  and  well  endite." 

Cfimicer:  C.  T.  (Prol.).  96. 

*  ^n-dict'-ment  (c  silent),  o.    [Indictment.] 

end'-Xng,  *end-yng,  *end-ynge,  w-  P^^'-f 
a..  &  s.    [End,  v.] 


A,  &  "B*  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  suhstantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  conclusion,  a  termination,  an  end. 
"The  times  also  of  the  Highest  have  plain  begin- 

nings  in  wonders  and  iwwerful  works,  and  endings  in 
effects  and  signs." — 2  Esdras  Ix.  6. 

2.  A  termination  of  life. 

"  Of  Surrye  a  worthy  kynge 
Him  slewe,  and  that  was  his  endgnge." 

Sower  :  C.  A.,  vi. 

3.  The  terminating  syllable  of  a  word. 

' '  I  can  find  out  no  rhyme  to  lady  but  baby,  an  iuno- 
centrhyme  ;  for  scorn,  horn,  ahard  rhyme  ;  for  school, 
fool,  a  babbling  rhyme;  very  ominous  endings."— 
Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  v.  2. 

II.  Gram.  :  The  final  orterminating  syllable 
of  a  word. 

end'-ur-on,  s.  [Eng.  end,  and  iron.l  A 
movable  iron  plate  or  cheek  used  in  cook- 
ing stoves  to  enlarge  or  contract  the  grate. 
[Andiron.] 

*  en-di'te,  v.    [Endict.] 

en'-^dive,  s.  [Fr.  endive;  Prov.,  Sp.,Port., 
&  Ital.  eTidivia,  from  Lat.  intyhus,  intyhum, 
intub%is,  intubuvi ;  Gr.  evrv^ov  (entuhon),  prob. 
from  Arab,  hiiidiba.] 

Bot.  £  Ord.  Lang. :  A  composite  plant. 
Cickorium  Endivia  [Cichoridm],  a  native  of 
the  north  of  China,  and  some  other  parts  of 
Asia  ;  early  cultivated  in  Egypt,  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  introduced  into 
Britain  apparently  some  time  before  a.d. 
1548.  It  has  a  head  of  pale  blue  flowers. 
There  are  two  leading  varieties,  one  with 
broad  ragged  leaves,  the  other  with  leaves 
narrower  and  curled.  The  leaves,  after  being 
blanched  to  diminish  their  bitterness,  are 
used  in  salads  and  stews. 

"  There,  at  no  cost,  on  onions,  ranlc  and  red, 
Or  the  curled  endive's  bitter  leaf,  he  fed," 

Cowper :  Salad  (Trans.). 

end'-lesa,  -  ende-les,  *  ende-lesse,  u.  & 

adv.     [A.S.  endeleds.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  no  end,  termination,  or  conclu- 
sion ;  unceasing,  unending. 

"  She  strikes  ont  all  that  luxury  can  ask. 
And  gains  new  vigour  at  her  endless  task." 

Cowper :  Charity,  102,  103. 

2.  Infinite  in  longitudinal  extent ;  unlimited, 
having  no  bound  or  limit. 

"  As  it  is  pleasant  to  the  eye  to  have  an  endless  pros- 
pect, so  it  is  some  pleasure  to  a  finite  nnderstandiug 
to  view  unlimited  excellencies." — Tillotson. 

3.  Infinite  in  duration ;  unending,  perpetuul. 

"  Him  thinketh  his  Joy  is  eiideles." 

Gower :  C.  ,>4.,vi. 

i.  Unceasing,    perpetual,    continual,    con- 
stant, incessant. 
5.  Without  any  end  or  result;  fruitless,  vain. 

B.  ..4!."  adv. :  Endlessly,  unceasingly,  per- 
petually. 

"  To  give  His  enemies  their  wish,  and  end 
Them  in  His  anger,  whom  His  anger  saves 
To  punish  endless."        Milton :  F.  L.,  ii,  157-59. 

endless-Chain  propeller,  s.    One  in 

which  the  paddles  are  attached  tea  traversing 
belt  or  set  of  chains,  which  rolls  over  two 
parallel  wheels. 

endless-saw,  s.  A  band  saw,  consisting 
of  a  steel  ribbon  serrated  on  one  edge,  and 
passing  continuously  over  wheels  above  and 
below  the  work-table  ;  used  for  scroll-sawing, 
&c.    [Band-saw.] 

endless-screw,  s.  A  screw  whose  action 
is  continuous,  engaging  the  teeth  of  a  wheel 
which  is  revolved  thereby.  It  is  used  in 
graduating  machines,  registers,  odometers, 
and  in  many  other  places  where  a  means  of 
•slow  and  positive  rotation  to  a  wheel  is  re- 
quired. A  worm-wheel.  There  is  a  necessary 
relation  between  the  pitch  of  the  worms  on 
the  shaft  and  of  the  fceeth  on  the  wheel,  and  a 
revolution  of  the  shaft  moves  the  wheel  a 
distance  of  one  tooth.  By  an  index  arrange- 
ment on  the  shaft  to  enable  it  to  be  turned  a 
certain  portion  of  a  revolution,  say  through 
6°,  and  having,  say,  sixty  teeth  in  the  wheel, 
the  latter  may  be  turned  r^^  of  a  revolution 
at  a  time,  a  distance  inappreciable  to  the 
eye.  This  is  the  micrometer-screw.  (Kniglit.) 
[Micrometer.] 

end'-less-l3^,  adv.    [A.S.  endedsUce.] 

1.  Without  end,  termination,  or  cessation. 
"Shut  up  in  darkness  endlessly  to  dwell." 

Drayton  :  Legend  of  Pierce  Qaveston. 


2.  Incessantly,  perpetually,  continually, 
constantly. 

"Though  God's  promise  has  made  a  sure  entail  of 
grace  to  all  those  who  humbly  seek,  yet  it  nowhere 
engaee.-<  that  it  shall  importunately  and  endlessly  re- 
new its  assaults  on  those  who  liave  often  repulsed  it." 
— More :  Decay  of  Piety. 

t  3.  Without  purpose,  object,  or  end ;  aim- 
lessly, uselessly. 

end'-less-ness,  s.    [A.S.  endehdsnys.] 

1.  Extension  without  end,  bound,  or  limit ; 
infinity. 

2.  Perpetuity,  endless  duration. 

3.  The  state  or  quality  of  forming  a  line 
without  end  ;  as  a  circle. 

"  The  tropick  circles  have. 
Yea,  and  those  small  ones,  which  the  poles  engrave. 
All  the  same  roundness,  evenness,  and  all 
The  endlessness  of  the  Equinoctial."  Donne. 

end -long,  *  end-lang,  v.t.  [Endlong,  adv.] 
To  harrow  the  ridges  in  a  field  from  end  to 
end,  as  opposed  to  thortering. 

*  end-long,  *  end-lang,   *  ende-longe, 

^end-longe,  adv.  &.  prep.     [A.S.  andlang, 
andlong.] 

A,  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  straight  or  direct  line  ;  directly  for- 
ward. 

"They  moten  holde 
Her  cours  endlonge."  Goiapr :  C.  A.,  \u 

2.  In  continuation,  without  breaking  off". 

"  I  have  heard  that  he  never  could  preach  five  words 
of  a  sermon  endlong,  for  as  long  as  he  has  been 
licensed."— Scort;  &ug  Mannering,  ch.  xi. 

B,  As  prep. :  Directly  along. 

"  Endelonge  the  borde  as  thei  ben  set." 

Qower  .   C.  A.,  ii, 

*  end-mete,    *  ende-mete,  "*  ed-mette, 

*  en-motte,  s.  [Mid,  Eng.  ende;  A.S.  ened 
=  a  duck,  and  A.S.  mete,  mette  =  meat,  food.] 
Bot.  :  Lenticula.  (Prompt.  Parv.)  Probably 
the  Lesser  Duckweed  (LetnTia  minor).  (Britten 
a>  Holland.) 

t  end'-most,  a.  [A.S.  endemfest.]  The  nearest 
to  the  end  or  farthest  extremity ;  at  the  farthest 
end ;  remotest,  last. 

en-do-,  pref.  [Gr.  evSov  (endon)  =  within.]  A 
prefix  employed  to  signify  within. 

en-do -ar-ter-i'-tits,  s.  [Gr.  evSov  (endon)  = 
within,  and  Mod.  Lat.  arteritis  (q.v.).] 

Med. :  A  chronic  affection,  commencing  with 
relaxation  and  infiltration  of  the  tissue  of  an 
artery.     [Arteritis.] 

en-do-car'-di-S.c,  a,  [Gr.  evSov  (endon)  = 
within,  and  KopStoKos  (kardidkos)  =  belonging 
to  the  heart.  ] 

Anat.  £  Med. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
endocardium  (q.v.). 

en-do-car-di'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  evlav  (endon)  = 
within,  and  Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  carditis  (q.v. ).2 

Med. :  Inflammation  of  the  internal  serous 
membrane,  extending  over  the  valves  and  cavi- 
ties of  the  he^rt,  usually  caused  by  rheumatism 
and  accompanied  by  various  well-marked  val- 
vular munnurs.  Bright's  disease,  with  albu- 
minuria, especially  after  scarlet  fever,  is  also 
a  frequent  cause, 

en-do-car'-di-tim,  s.  [Gr.  €v8ov  (endon)  = 
within,  and  KapSU  (kardia)  =  the  heart.] 

Anat. :  An  internal  lining  of  the  human 
heart.  It  consists  of  connective  tissue,  with  a 
close  network  of  elastic  fibres  often  passing 
into  fenestrated  membrane,  with  muscular 
fibres  in  parts.    (Qvain.) 

en'-do-carp,  s.  [Gr.  evSov  (endon)  =  mthin, 
and  KopTrds  (Icarpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  inner  coat  or  shell  of  a  fruit.  In 
drupes  like  the  cherry  it  is  the  "  stone."  Itis 
called  by  Gairtner  the  Putamen  (q.v.). 

en-dd-car'-pe-i,  s.pl.    [Endocarp.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  or  order  of  lichens  having  the 
fruit,  which  resembles  a  capsule,  immersed  in 
the  foliaeeous  or  crust-like  frond.   (Berkeley.) 

en-do-car'-pi-dSB,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  endo- 
carp(on),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  lichens,  tj'pe  Eadocarpon 
(q.v.). 

en-dd-car'-pon,  s.  [Named  from  the  cha- 
racterthat  the  receptacles  are  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  frond.]    [Endocarp,] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  lichens,  order  Parmeliaceae, 
or  order  Lichenacese,  tribe  Gasterothalamese, 
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family  Endoearpidse.  Leighton  enumerates 
seventeen  British  species.  They  are  green  and 
greyish,  and  most  plentiful  in  summer  on 
rocks. 

en-do-chor'-i-on,  s.    [Gr.  evSoy  (endon)  =■ 
within,  and  xopi-ov  (chorion).^ 
Anat.  :  The  vascular  layer  of  the  allantois. 

i      en-ddch'-rd-a,     s.       [Gr.    evSov    (eridon)  = 
J  within,  and  xpott(c?iroa),  xpoia.  (chroict)  =  skin.] 

Bot. :  A  supposed  interior  layer  of  the 
cuticle.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Sn'-do-chrome,  s.  [Fr.  endochrome,  from  Gr, 
ev&ov  {endon)  ■=  within,  and  xP^H-°-  (c7i7"oma)  = 
a  colour.] 

Bot. :  A  colouring  matter  found  in  leaves. 
Griffith  and  Henfrey  consider  the  term  vague 
and  indefinite,  and  prefer  using  the  expression 
Cell-coutents  (q.v.). 

*  en-doc'-trfn-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  andLat. 
doctrinatus,  pa.  par.  of  doctrino  =  to  teach.] 
To  teach,  to  indoctrinate. 

1  that  way." 
ma, 

*  en-doc'-trfne,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
doctrine  (q.v.).]  To  teach,  to  instruct,  to  in- 
doctrinate. 

"Ptolomeus  Philadelphixs  was  oidoctniied  in  the 
science  of  good  letters,  by  Strabo." — Donne:  Hut,  of 
the  Sept.  (1633),  p.  2. 

eil'-d6-9yst,  s.  [Gr.  evBov  (eTidon)  =  within, 
aud  Kva-Tis  (kitstis)  =  a  bladder.] 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Allman  to 
the  inner  membrane  or  integumentary  layer  of 
a  polyzoon. 

en'-do-demx  s.  [Gr.  evSov(endo7i)=  within, 
and  5epju,a  (derma)  =  skin.  ] 

1.  Anat.  &  Physiol.  :  A  layer  in  the  yolk  of 
an  egg  or  ovum,  which  develops  into  the  true 
dermis  or  skin.  It  is  called  also  hypoblast. 
(^uain.) 

2.  Zool.  :  The  layer  or  membrane  lining  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  cavity  of  the  body  and 
the  tubular  tentacles  iu  the  Ccelenterata. 

eil-do-dex*'-miC,  a.     [Eng.  endoderm;  -ic] 
Zool.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  endoderm. 

Sn-dog'-a-moiis,  a.  [En^.  endogamiy);  -ous.] 
Necessarily  marrying  within  the  tribe. 

"  The  Kalanga  of  Java  are  also  endogamous,  and 
"when  a  man  asks  a  girl  in  marriage  he  must  prove  liis 
,      descent  from  their  peculiar  stock."— ^n^es.'  Bistory 
0/  Java,  i.  32B. 

en-dog'-a-my,  s.  [Gr.  ^vBov  (endon)  —  within, 
and  ya.fjLO<;  (gaTnos)  =  marriage.] 

Ethnol. :  The  custom  among  some  uncivilized 
peoples,  by  which  a  man  is  bound  to  take  a 
wife  of  his  own  tribe.     [Marriage.] 

"  So  far  aa  my  knowledge  goes,  undogamy  Is  much 
less  prevalent  than  exogamy,  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
have  arisen  from  a  feeling  of  race-pride,  as  for  instance 
in  Peru,  and  a  disdain  of  surroandiug  tribes  which 
were  either  really  or  hypothetically  in  a  lower  condi- 
tion,"—iitftftoct."  Oriffin  of  Civilization,  ch,  iii. 

en'-do-gen,  s.  [Gr.  evSov  (endon)  =  within,  and 
yevvdui  (gennao)  =  to  engender,  to  produce.] 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  Sing. :  A  plant,  the  new  woody  matter 
in  the  stem  of  which  is  developed  in  the  first 
instance  towards  its  interior  parts,  curving 
outwards  only  as  it  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
proceeded  in  its  downward  course.  This 
peculiarity  is  almost  uniformly  associated 
with  others  in  the  seed,  leaves,  &,c.  The  em- 
bryo has  but  a  single  cotyledon  [Cotyledon], 
whence  the  plants  themselves  are  called 
Monocotyledons  (q.v.).  The  leaves,  in  most 
cases,  have  straight  veins  running  longitudi- 
nally ;  the  number  three  or  its  multiples,  and 
of  the  latter  especially  3  x  2  =  6,  run  through 
the  several  parts  of  the  flower.  The  germina- 
tion is  endorhizal,  i.e.  the  original  radicle 
forms  a  sheath  round  the  first  root  which 
comes  from  within  the  former  one.  Palm 
trees,  bananas,  lilies,  grasse.*?,  and  sedges  be- 
long to  this  great  division  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

(2)  PI.  :  A  sub-kingdom  or  class  of  plants 
presenting  the  characteristics  enumerated 
under  No.  1.  Lindley  prefers  to  call  it  a  class, 
and  divides  it  into  eleven  alliances,  viz.  : 

(1)  GlumaJes,  (2)  Arales.   (3)  Palmales,  (4)  Hydrnlea, 

(5)  Narcissales,  j6(  Amomales,  (7)  Orchldales,  (8)  Xyri- 
dales,  (D)  Juncales,  (10)  Llliales,  and  (11)  Alismales. 

2.  Palceobot.  :  According  to  Schimper,  the 
Endogens  are  represented  in  a  fossil  state  by 


'  76  genera  and  IIS  species,  but  future  discovery 
will  doubtless  greatly  alter  these  numbers. 
Palms  are  believed  to  exist  in  the  Carboni- 
ferous rocks,  liliaceous  plants  in  the  Trias, 
NarcissaceEe  in  the  Chalk ;  Scitaminese,  Cype- 
raceae,  Palmaceee,  and  other  orders  in  the 
Tertiary.  The  identification  of  fossil  plants 
by  fragments  of  leaves,  by  roots,  &c.,  is  so 
liable  to  error  that  the  foregoing  statements 
must  be  looked  upon  as  partly  hypothetical 
rather  than  as  thoroughly  ascertained  truth. 

en-dog'-en-se,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.]  [Endogen.] 
Bot. ;  The  name  given  by  De  Candolle  and 
others  to  the  sub-kingdom  or  class  of  plants, 
called  in  English,  Endogens  (q.v.). 

eii-d6g-en-i'-te§»  s.  [Gr.  hSoyevrj^  (endo- 
genes)  =  born  in  the  housej  but  used  for,  pro- 
duced internally,  and  Lat.  suff.  -ites;  Gr.  -t-nj? 
(ites)  (Palmont.)'] 

Palceont. :  The  name  given  by  Mantell  to 
certain  fossil  stems.  ETidogenites  erosa  isfrora 
the  Tilgate  beds,  which  are  of  Wealden  age. 

en-dog'- en -OUS,  «.  [Eng.,  &c,  endogen 
(q.v.) ;  -ous.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Springing  or  originating 
from  within  ;  internal. 

"It  gives  but  little  chance  for endogenotts giov/th."~ 
T.  iV.  Anderson  (OgUvie). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  (Of  woody  Tnatter):  Developed  in  such  a 
way  that,  when  fresh  additions  are  made  to  it, 
these  are  deposited,  at  least  in  the  first  in- 
stance, inside  their  predecessors. 

(2)  (Of  botanical  classijication)  :  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  the  sub-kingdom  or  class  of 
Endogens. 

2.  Anat.  :  A  term  used  of  cells  enclosed  in 
a  common  cavity  of  a  cartilaginous  matrix. 
(Qiuiin.) 

en-dog'-en-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng,  endogenous; 
-ly.\  In  an  endogenous  manner;  within,  in- 
ternally. 

en'-do-gen§f  s.  pi.     [Endogen,  1  (2).  | 

en-do-go'-ni-um,  s.  [Gr.  erSoc  (endon)  = 
within,  and  yiiivia.  (gonia)  =  an  angle.] 

Bot.  :  The  contents  of  the  nucule  of  a  chara. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

en'-do-lymph,  5.  [Gr.  evBov  (endon)  =  within, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  lymph.] 

Anat.  :  The  limpid  fluid  of  the  membranous 
labyrinth  of  the  ear ;  the  vitreous  humour  of 
the  ear,  first  described  by  Antonio  Scarpa, 
hence  called  Liquor  Scarpse,  and  containing 
two  small  calcareous  substances  called  Otocon- 
ites  (q.v.). 

en-do-lym-phan'-gi-al,  a.  [Eng.  endo- 
lymph  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  ayy'elov  (anggeion)  =  a. 
vessel,  a  receptacle.] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  internal  part  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels, 

endolymphangial-nodules,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  The  name  given  by  Klein  to  certain 
nodules  developed  inside  the  lymphatics.  He 
distinguishes  them  from  Perilyraphangial  no- 
dules (q.v.). 

en'-do-morph,  s.  [Gr.  ivSov  (endon)=-within, 
and  fiop^-q  (morphe)  =  form.] 

Min.  &  Crystall.  :  A  mineral  enclosed  in  a 
crystal  of  some  other  mineral.  Thus  crystals 
of  quartz  have  been  found  to  enclose  endo- 
morphs  of  pearl,  spar,  titanite,  oxide  of  iron, 
epidote,  sulphate  of  barytes,  &c. 

en-do-mych'-i-dsa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  endo- 
mychus,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  suff,  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles),  of 
Latrielle's  tribe  Trimera.  Two  genera— Endo- 
mychus  and  Lycoperdina— have  representa- 
tives in  Britain. 

en-dom'-jr-chiis,  s.  [Gr.  evSov  (endon)  = 
within,  and  muxo?  (wiuc7w)s)  =  the  innermost 
place  or  part.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  the  typical  one 
ofthe  family  Endomychidae(q.  v.).  One  species, 
E.  bovistoe,  is  British. 

en-do-p^'-a-site,  s.  [Gr.  evfiov  (endon)  = 
within,  and  £ng.  parasite  (q.v.).] 

Biol.  :  An  internal  parasite,  as  distinguished 
from  an  ectoparasite  (q.v.). 


en-do-per-i-car-^'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  evSov  (en- 
don) —  within  ;  TreptKapStos  (pericardios)  = 
about  or  near  the  heart ;  and  suff.  Gr.  -in?  (itis) 
(Med.)  (q.v.).] 

Med.:  Inflammation  of  the  internal  lining 
and  pericardium,  the  external  lining  of  the 
heart,  more  grave  than  either  affection  existing 
alone.     [Carditis.] 

en-ddph'-a-gous»  a.  [Eng.  endopTmg(y) ; 
-ous.]    Practising  endophagy  (q.v.). 

en-doph'-a-g^,  s.  [Gr.  ev&ov  (endon)  = 
within,  and  ^a-y^lv  (phngein)  =  to  eat.]  That 
kind  of  cannibalism  in  which  only  persons 
belonging  to  the  tribe  are  eaten. 

"  One  Australian  tribe  is  endaphagoui  (that  is,  the 

Seople  prefer  to  eat  their  own  relations}. " — SaUj/  News, 
una  7,  1883. 

en-doph-le'-iim,    en-dopli-l»'-uni,   5. 

[Gr.  evSov  (endon)  =  within ;  <fi\oi6s  (phloios) 
=  the  rind,  peel,  or  bark  of  trees,  from  ^Aew 
(phUo)  =  to  gush,  to  overflow.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Link  to  the  liber 
in  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

en-do-pliyl'-lous»  a.  [Gr.  J^vBov  (endon)  — 
within;  ^vKXov  (phullon)=a,  leaf,  and  Eng. 
sufT.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Dumortier  to  en- 
dogenous leaves,  because  they  are  evolved 
from  a  sheath. 

en'-do-phyte,  s.  [Gr.  evSov  (endon)  =  within, 
and  (ftvTov  (phuton)  =  a  plant,  a  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  living  inside  another  one.  It 
is  used  chiefly  of  parasitic  fungi. 

en'-d6-pla§nn,  s.  [Gr.  evSov  (e7ido7i.)= within, 
and  nKda-fjia  (plasma)  =  anything  formed  or 
moulded ;  ir\d<ra-(o  (plasso)  =  to  mould,  to 
shape.  ] 

Zool.  :  A  difiBuent  sarcode,  constituting  the 
central  mass  in  the  body  of  an  Infusorian.  It 
is  called  also  Chyme-mass. 

en'-do-plastf  s.  [Gr.  ei'5o»/(e)ido?i)  =  within, 
and  TrAaoTo?  (plastos)  =  formed,  moulded.] 
[Endoplasm.] 

Zool  :  A  rounded  or  oval  body  in  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  Endoplastica  (q.v.).  It  resembles 
the  nucleus  of  a  nistologicai  cell,  but  can  be 
distinguished  from  it  chemically. 

en-do -pl^'-tic-a,  s.pl.    [Endoplast.] 

Zool.  :  A  class  of  animals,  the  higher  of  two 
ranked  under  the  sub-kingdom  Protozoa.  It 
consists  of  the  animals  having  in  their  proto- 
plasm an  Endoplast  (q.v.).  Professor  Huxley 
divides  them  into  the  following  sub-classes  or 
orders :  (1)  Radiolaria,  (2)  Protoplasta,  or 
Amcebea,  (3)  Gregarinida,  (4)  Catallacta  (?), 
the  last  assemblage,  founded  by  Haeckel,  being 
possibly  referable  to  the  Infusoria. 

en-do-pleiir'-a,  s.  [Gr.  evSov  (e«t£ou)=with- 
in,  and  irkevpd  (pleura)  =  a  rib,  the  side,] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  De  Candolle  to 
the  internal  integument  of  a  seed. 

en-dop'-o-^te,  s.  [Gr.  evSov  (endon)  =  with- 
in, and  TTov?  (pous),  genit.  ttoSos  (podos)  =  foot.] 
Zool.  :  The  internal  distal  segment  of  the 
typical  limb  of  Crustacea.  (Huxley.)  The  in- 
ner of  the  two  secondary  joints  into  which 
the  typical  limb  of  a  Crustacean  is  divided. 
(Nicholson.) 

en-dop'-tile,  a.  [Gr.  ivSov  (eudoTi)  =  within, 
and  tttlKov  (ptilon)  =  a  feather.] 

Bot.  :  Having  an  embryo  with  the  plumule 
rolled  up  in  the  cotyledons.  Example  ;  Endo- 
genous plants. 

* en'-dore,  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  endorer;  hditJindeauro.] 
To  gild,  to  make  of  a  yellow  colour. 

"  Endore  hem  with  yolkes  of  egges." — lAber  Cure 
Cocorum,  p.  37. 

en'-do-rhiz,  en-do-rhiz'-a,  s.  [Gr.  ev&ov 

(endon)  —  within,  and  pi^a  (rhiza)  =  a  root. 

Bot. :  The  radicle  of  the  embryo  in  mono- 
cotyledouous  plants,  each  rootlet  of  which 
is  covered  by  a  sheath  called  Coleorhiza.  [En- 
dorhize^.] 

Sn-do-rhiz'-al,  en-do-rhiz'-ous,  a.  [Gr. 
evSov  (endon)  =  within  ;  pt'^a  (rhiza)  =  a  root; 
and  Eng.,  &c.  sutf.  -al,  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Pertaining  to  the  Endorhizese  (q.v.) ; 
monocotyledonous. 

en-dd-rhiz'-e-89,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  evSop  (endon)  = 
within  ;  pC^a  (rhiza)  =  a  root,  and  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 


f^te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^I,  father  ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  w^ork,  wh6.  son ;   mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian,    sa,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw^. 
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Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  'the 
bumen  of  a  seed.  It  may  be  farinaceous— 
e.,    mealy—oily,    fleshy,   or   corneous— i.e., 


Bot :  The  name  given  ih  Lt>.  1808  by 
Richard  to  the'  great  sub-kingdom  of  plants 
termed  by  Do  Candolle,  in  a.d.  1813,  Mono- 
cotyledonse  or  Endogenee. 

en-do-rhiz'-ous,  a.    [Endoehizal;] 

en-dors'-ar-lile,  a.  [Eng.  mdorsiej;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  endorsed. 

en-dor'se,  *  en-dosse,  in-dorse,  v,t.  &  i. 
[O.Fr.  endosser;  from  en  =  iii^on,,  aiid  dos  =^ 
the  back;  Lat.  tZorsum.]    [iNpoiisB.J, 

A.  Transitive:  '     ' 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  To  place  or  put  on  the  back  of;  to 
load,  to  i>urden. 

"  Chariots  or  elephants  endorst  with  towers 
0(  arohei-a,"  Milton  :  P.  R.j  iii.  339. 

(2)  To  furnish  with  a  back. 
"  He  is  at  this  time  endorsing  a  set  of  seven  volumes 
in  puce." — Southey  :  Letters,  iv.  99. 

•  (3)  To  put  on,  to  invest  with, 

"  They  endorsed  their  armours," 

Knight  of  the  Sea^  in  Tod<ts  Speiuer,  vi.  294. 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(5)  To  write  on  the  back  of  a  document,  as 
a  note  of  the  contents,  &c. 

"What  he  has  endorsed  on  the  bonds."  — flurte  ; 
Committee  on  Affairs  of  India, 

*(6)  To  write,  inscribe,  cut,  or  engrave. 

"  Her  name  on  every  tree  I  will  endorse." 

Spenser  ;  Colin  Clout,  632. 

2.  Fig. :  To  acknowledge,  to  appiove,  to 
sanction,  to  ratify  :  as.  To  etidorse  a  statement. 

"  Thia  perchance  may  be  your  policy  to  endnrse  me 
yoor  brother,  thereby  to  endear  me  the  more  to  you." 
— Howell:  Letters,  bk.  iv.,  let.  1. 

II,  Comm.  (S:  Banking : 

1.  To  write  one's  name  on  the  back  of  a 
bill,  cheque,  note,  or  other  document. 

2.  To  transfer  or  assign  by  endorsement. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  write  an  endorsement  on 
a  document. 

" By  flndors77ii7  on  the  letter  when  you  receive  it."— 
Boyle :  }yor/cs,  vi.  70. 

on-dor'se,  in-dorse,  s.    [Endorse,  v.] 

Her.  :  An  ordinary,  containing  in  breadtli 
one-fourth,  or,  according  to  some,  one-eighth 
of  the  pale.  It  bears  exactly  the  same  relation 
to  that  ordinary  as  thecottise  does  to  tlie 
bend, 

en-dor-see',  in-dor-see,  a.  [Eng.  endorsee); 
•ee.] 

Comm.  :  The  party  who  acquires  the  right 
conveyed  by  any  negotiable  instrument  in 
consequence  of  its  being  made  over  to  him  by 
endorsement  Where  several  endorsers  appear 
on  the  back  of  a  bill,  the  last  is  the  one  en- 
titled to  receive  the  money  or  right  conveyed. 
(Bithell.) 

en-dorse'-ment,  in-dorse-ment,  &.  [Eng. 
endorse;  -meni.l 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  endorsing  or  writing  on  the 
back  of  a  document. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  IL,  1. 

(3)  That  which  is  endorsed  or  written  on  the 
"back  of  a  document ;  a  superscription. 

"  It  was  written  as  early  as  the  time  mentioned  In 
the  endorsement."~Boyle :  Works,  vi,  70. 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.,  2. 

2.  Fig. :  A  ratification,  sanction,  approval, 
or  acknowledgment. 

"The  endorsement  of  supreme  delight. 
Writ  by  a  friend,  and  with  hia  biood." 

Herbert :  Sunday. 

n.  Comm.  &  Banking : 

1.  The  act  of  endorsing  a  bill,  cheque,  note, 
or  other  document. 

2.  That  which  is  endorsed  or  written  on  the 
back  of  a  bill,  cheque,  or  other  document. 
Endorsements  are  of  two  kinds— Special  and 
General.  An  endorseme^it  is  called  special 
when  the  bill  or  cheque  is  indorsed  payable 
to  the  order  of  ihe  person  to  whom  it  is 
transferred.  A  general  endorsement  is  when 
tlie  holder  who  wishes  to  transfer  the  dbcu- 
nient  simply  writes  his  name  or  that  of  his 
firm.  When  thus  endorsed,  a  bill,  or  cheque 
may  be  transferred  from  hand  to  hand  without 
fiu-ther  endorsement,  and  is  freely,  negotiable. 
Although  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  en- 
dorsement is  writing  on'  the  back,  it  is  not 
essential  that  the  writing  should  be  on  the 
back.     By  the    endoraement  of  a  bill,  the 


endorser  incurs  the  responsibility  of  a  new 
drawer,  and  hence  if  the  drawer  does  not  pay 
the  bill  when  it  matures,  the  endorser,  on  re- 
ceiving notice  of  dishonour,  must  pay  the 
sum  due  to  the  holder,  together  with  the 
notarial  charges  incurred.  In  the  case  of  a 
cheque  "to  order,"  the  banker  is  not  bound 
to  inquire  into  the  genuineness  of  an  endorse- 
ment.    (Bitliell.) 

en-dor'-ser,  in-dor-ser, «.  [Eng.  endors(e); 
-er.] 

1,  One  who  endorses  a  document. 

2.  One  wlio  sanctions,  ratifies,  or  approves. 

en'-do-sarc,  s.     [Gr.  ei-Soi'  (endon)  =  within, 

and  crdp^  (sarx),  genit.  o-apKos  (sarkos)  =  flesh.] 

Zool. :  The  inner  molecular  layer  of  sarcode 

in  the  Amceba  and  other  allied  Rhizopods. 

(Nicholson.) 

en-do-skel'-e-ton,  s.  [Gr.  evSov  (endon)  = 
within,  and  Eng.  skeleton  (q.v.).] 

Aiuit. :  The  internal  bony  and  cartilaginons 
framework  of  the  body.  It  is  generally  called 
simply  the  skeleton,  but  the  prefix  endo-  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  exoskeleton,  foimd  in 
insects,  crustai;ea,  and  other  animals. 

en-do^'-mic,  c<..  [Gr.  hSov  (endon)  =  within  ; 
aur/xos  (osmos)  =  a  thrusting,  and  Eng.  adj. 
sufT.  -ic]    Tlie  same  as  Endosmotic  (q.v.). 

,en-dd§-indm'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  evSov  (e,ndon)  = 
within  ;  ojtr^o?  (osmos)  =  a  thrusting  ;  «5e'w 
(otheo)  =  to  thrust ;  and  y.irpov  (metroii)  =  a 
measure.] 

Meeh.  :  An  instrument  invented  by  M.  Du- 
trocliet  to  measure  the  rapidity  of  the  passage 
of  a  less  dense  fluid  through  a  membrane 
which  separates  it  from  a  denser  fluid.  A 
simple  form  of  the  instrument  is  a  trumpet- 
shaped  tube  with  a  membrane  covering  its 
bell  mouth.  The  tube  is  filled  with  a  solution 
of  a  given  density  and  plunged  in  a  solution 
of  lesser  or  greater  density  to  ascertain  by 
successive  trials  the  relative  rapidity  of  the 
endosmotic  or  exosmotic  actions,  or  the  action 
of  different  fluids. 

en-dd^-mo-met'-ric,  a.  [Eng.  endosmame- 
ter(y);  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  designed  for  the 
measurement  of  endosmotic  action. 

en-do^-mom'-e-tr^,  s  [Eng.  endosTnome- 
ter ;  -y.]  The  measurement  of  endosmotic 
action. 

en-dos'-mose,   en-dfls-mo'-sis,  s.     [Gr. 

evSov  (endon)  =  within,'*  and  wcis  (osis)  =  a 
thrusting;  uydeia  (otheo)  —  to  thrust.] 

1.  Hydrant,  d  Pnevm. :  The  name  given  by 
Dutrochet,  and  sin  ce  universally  adopted, 
for  the  current  which  passes  from  outside 
inwards  when  two  liquids  or  two  gases  are 
separated  by  a  porous  diaphragm.  When 
such  a  separation  is  made,  it  is  found  that 
liquid  or  gas  will  penetrate  through  its  pores 
fi-om  the  one  side  and  the  other,  till  there  is 
the  same  mixed  liquid  or  the  same  mixed  gas 
on  both  sides  of  the  partition.  The  endos- 
mose  or  inward  current  is  one  of  these,  the 
exosmose  or  outward  one  is  the  other. 

2.  Physiology : 

(1)  Animal :  The  transudation  of  substances 
in  a  state  of  perfect  solution  from  the  stomach 
to  the  blood-vessels  by  capillary  attraction. 
When  two  fluids  differ  in  density,  the  more 
dense  transudes  more  slowly  than  the  less ; 
wlien  one  of  these  fluids  is  in  a  cavity  or  sac, 
the  flow  of  the  other  to  it  is  endosmose,  or 
inward  flow,  while  that  outwards  is  exosmose. 

(2)  Vegetable :  The  same  process  takes  place 
between  contiguous  vessels  in  the  ease  of  the 
sap  circulating  in  plants. 

en-d6s-m6s'-imc,  a.  [Gr.  ei^fioi'  (ejidon)  = 
within  ;  uo-^os  (osmos):=a  thrusting,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ic]    The  same  as  Endosmotic  (q.v.). 

eil-d6§(-m6t'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  evSov  (endon)  = 
within  ;  too-jwoy  (osmos)  —  a  thrusting ;  t  con- 
nective, and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic]  Pertaining  to 
endosmose. 

endosmotlc-equivalent,  s. 

Of  a  sf»,hsto,nce :  The  name  given  by  Du- 
trochet to  the  number  which  expresses  how 
many  parts  by  weight  of  water  pass  through 
a  bladder  in  exchange  for  the  part  by  weight 
of  the  substance.    (Ganot.)    [Endosmose.] 

en'-do-sperm,    €n-dd-sper-mi-&iii,    s. 

[Gr.  €v5ov  (endon)  =  within,  and  (TTrep/ia 
(sperma)  =  seed.] 


albumen 


albumen  of  a  seed.  It  may  be  lannaceous,- 
i.e.,  mealy—oily,  fleshy,  or  corneous— i,e, 
horny- or  finally  it  may  be  mucilaginous.     [ 

Sn-do-sper'-IIiic,  a.     [Eng.  endosperm';  '4c.] 
Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  seeds  cnntainiiife 
endosperm,  as  in  the  Gramraeae,  Umbelliferiw, 
&c. ;  relating  to  or  accompanied  by  the  endo- 
sperm, as  an  endospermic  embryo. 

en'-do-spore,  s.  ,[Gr,  ev&ov  (endon)  =  witjiin, 
and  cTTTopos  (sporos)  =  a  seed.]    [SroBE.]  ,  :;  ; 

Bot. :  The  inner,  coat  of  a  spore.     (Griffith  d  , 
Henfrey.y  A  spore  formed  in  the  interior  of  a 
theca.    It  is  called  also  ascospore  and  athe<ia- 
spore.     (Thome.) 

en-do s'-p6-rous,  a.  [Eng.  en.dospor(e);  -dm.*] 
Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  fungi  wliich  haj/e 
their  spores  contained  in  a  case. 

*  en-doss',  *enn-dosse,  v.t.    [Endorse,  v.\' 

en  -  dos'~  te  -  um,  s.  [Gr.  ev8ov  (endon)  :^ 
within,  and  otTTdov  (osteon)  =  bone.] 

Anat. :  The  medullary  membrane  or  internal 
periosteum  (q.v.).  ' 

en'-dd-stome,  5.  [Gr.  tvSov  (endon)  =2V/ith\a, 
and  a-To/xa  {stoma)  =  the  mouth.] 

Bot. :  The  name  giyen  by  Mirbel  to  the  aper- 
ture in  the  inner  integument  of  an  ovule. 

en'-do-style,  s.  [G^.  ei-Sov  (endon)  =  within, 
and  o-TvAos  (sfwios)  =  a  pillar.] 

Zool.  :  A  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
pharynx  in  Ascidoida.    (Huxley.) 

*  en-do'te,  v.t.  [Pref.  en;  Lit.  doto  =  to  e^- 
dow.]    To  endow, 

"  Their  own  heirs  do  men  dlBherit  to  endoie  them, " — 
Tyndale :  Works,  i.  249 

en-dd-the'-9i-iim,:  s.  [Gr.  evSov  (mdon).:^ 
within,  and  Bt^kxi  (thSke)  =  a  box.] 

Bot.  :  The  name, given  by  Purkinje  in  1830 
to  the  inner  layer  of  the  wall  of  an  anther. 

+  en-dd-ther-i-iim,  s.  [Gr.  evSoi/  (endon)  ■= 
within,  and  ^vjA^  (thele)  =  a  nipple.] 

Anat. :  The  name  given  by  some  Germ.an 
anatomists  to  what  Q6a1n  believes  is  better 
called,  as  jt  heretofore .  has  been,  the  Eiti.- 
thelium  (q.v.).  i 

^en-doilbf  (b  silent),  ^en-doute»  v.t.  4i  i. 

[Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  doi^bt  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.  ;  To  frighten,  to  alarm,  to  put' in 
fear. 

"  If  I  ne  had  endouted  me." 

Homaunt  qf  the  /iiii,v,l,tM* 

B,  Intrans. :  To  fear,  to  be  afraid  ;  to  be  in 
fear  or  doubt.  ' 

en-d<J\te^,  v.t.  [Pi:.  ew  =  in,  and  (Ipnerl^iQ 
endow ;  Lat.  doto,  from  dos  (genit.  dolis)  =  a 
dowry,  a  gift,  a  Shkre ;  do  =  to  give.f] 
[Dower,  Dowry,  Endue.] 

1.  To  invest  or  enrich  with  a  dOwer  or  por- 
tion of  goods  or  estate  ;  to  d  o wer ;  'to  settle '  a 
dower  on. 

"  Thy  half  of  the  kingdom,  wherein  I  thefl  tndmuefl " 
Shakesp.  i  Lear,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  settle  property  or  money  upon  for 
permanent  provision  and  support.  '    • 

"  j^dowfjitf  hospitals  and  almshouBeB  lor  the  iinpo- 
tent,"— Stillingfieet :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  eer.  3.    . 

3.  To  enrich,  furnish,  or  endue  with  any 
gift,  quality,  or  excellence.  ■     ;, 

"  Endowed  with  many  amiable  and  attractive  miall- 
tiea.  —iiacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv.      * 

*  4.  To  be  the  fortune  or  lot  of ;  to  fall  to 
the  lot  of.  -.      >  . 

"I  do  not  Ihfnk. . 
So  fair  an  outward*,  and  sucb'etu^  Mtbin' 
Endows  a  man  but  him."  -    .      . 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbeltne,  i:,  1. 

en-ddr^'-er,  s.  [Eng.  endow;  -er.]>  One  "who 
endows.  -'  , 

* en-d6^-er,v.t.  [0.  Fr.endoer;F'T.end(hi.er.] 

To  dower,  to  furnish  with  a  dower ;  to  endow. 

"  This  once  renowned  church  wag  Klorioiiuly  debkei] 

with  the  jewels  of  her  espousals,  richly  clad  in  the 

tissues  of  learning,  and  iiBkulily  end<noered."—Wa{er 

fwuse  :  Apology  for  Learning  (1663),  p.  142. 

en-d6^'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  endow;  mcni.):' 
1.  The  act  of  endowing  or  settling  a  dower 
or  portion  upon  a  woman  ;  the  Kettling,  ap- 
propriating, or  setting  'aside'  a-  fund  ur  pro- 
peity  or  permanent  provision  for  the  sili'pport, 
maintenance,  or  encouragement  of  any  person 
or  object. 


boil,  bosr-;  pout,  jdrtrl;  cat,  9eU,  cborus,  9liin,  ben^li;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a:^;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     pU  =  f 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  --sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =^  b^l,  d^l. 
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"Neither  in  those  days  of  feudal  ngour  was  the 
hushautl  allowed  to  endow  her  ad  ostium  ecdesifB  with 
more  than  the  third  part  of  the  lands  whereof  he  then 
was  seized,  though  he  ui  ight  endow  her  with  less :  lest 
«)y  such  liberal  e^idowmenU  the  lord  should  lie  de- 
frauded."—Bfa<;A:s(&>M  ;  Comm.,  hk.  ii..  ch.  8. 

2.  Tiie  fund  or  property  settled  on  or  ap- 
propriated as  permanent  provision  for  any 
{lerson  or  object. 

3.  (PI.)  Natural  gifts,  qualities,  or  capacity. 

"The  catalogue  of  his  endowments  had  been  tabled 
!)y  hia  side."— SAdtoJsp.  :  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

^  For  the  difference  between  e-nd-ownent  and 
gift  see  Gift. 

*  eu-drie,  *  en-dry,  v.t  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
dree  (q.v.)-]     To  suffer. 

^  ^n-drud'ge,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  drudge 
(q.v.).]    To  make  a  drudge  or  slave  of. 

"A  slave's  slave  goea  iii  rank  with  a  beast :  such  ia 
every  one  that  endrudgeth  himself  to  any  known  sin," 
— Bishop  Hall :  Jtemains,  p.  29. 

en-du'e,  *  en-dew,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  endoer;  Fr. 
citdouer  :    eij  =  in,    and    doner  =  to    endow  ; 
Lat.  dolo.]     [Endow.] 
*  1.  To  endow,  to  dower,  to  portion. 
"Qod    hath   endued   me  with  a  good   dowry."— 
Genesis  xxx.  20. 

2.  To  endow  morally  or  mentally ;  to  invest 
WitJi  any  gift  or  quality. 

"And,  save  the  future  (which  is  viewed 
Not  quite  aa  men  are  base  or  good. 
But  as  their  uervea  may  be  endiied) 
With  nought  pierhaps  to  grieve." 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  xvii, 

•Sn-du'e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  endue;  -ment.^ 
The  same  as  Endowment  (q.v.). 

* Sn-diin'-geon,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
dungeon  (o^.y .y]  To  imprison,  to  confine,  to 
shut  up. 

"Were  we  endungeoned  from  our  birth." 

Davies  '  JUirum  in  ifodum. 

en-diir'-a-ble,  a.  [Eug.  endur(e): -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  endured,  borne,  or  suffered. 

"  There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love ;  ' 
Twill  make  a  thing  endurable. ' 

Wordsworth  :  Michael. 

en-diir'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  endurable; 
-ness.]    Tlje  quality  or  state  of  being  endurable. 

en-dur'-a-lt)ly,  adv.  [Eng.  endurah(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  endurable  or  enduring  manner. 

en-dur'-an9e,  s.  [Fr.  endurant,  pr.  par.  of 
endurer  =  to  endure.] 

1.  Continuance,  lastingness,  duration. 

"  Some  of  them  are  of  very  great  antiquity  and  con- 
tioiiance,  othew  more  late  and  of  less  endura7u:e." — 
Spenser :  Present  State  of  Ireland 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  enduring  or  suffering ; 
a  bearing  or  suffering. 

"It  bids  him  prefer  the  endurance  of  a  leaser  evil 
before  a  greater.'  — South  :  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  i. 

3.  The  power  or  capacity  of  bearing  or  en- 
during without  yielding  or  giving  way. 

en-dii're,  v.i.  &  t.    [0.  Fr.  endurer,  from  en 
=  in,  and  durcr  =  to  last ;   Lat.   duro  =  to 
harden ,  to  last ;  dui^s  =  hard  ;  Sp.  Sc  Port. 
endurar.'] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  Ust. 

"  Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  e7idure." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  il.  3. 

2.  To  continue,  to  remain,  or  abide  in  the 
same  state. 

"  The  vows  we  have  made  to  endure  friends." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  i,  C. 

3.  To  bear,  to  suffer ;  to  brook  with  i)atience. 

*  (1)  Ahsohitely : 

"  Have  patience  and  endure." 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  iv.  I. 

(2)  Followed  by  a  clause  : 

"  For  how  can  I  endure  to  see  the  evil  that  shall 
come  unto  my  people." — Esther  viii.  C. 

S.  Transitive: 

*  1,  To  make  hard  or  hardy  ;  to  harden,  to 
inure. 

"  jyianly  limbs  endured  with  little  cai-e 
Agniust  all  hard  mishaiis  and  fortiinelesse  misfare  " 
Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  IV.  viiL  27. 

*  2;  To  continue  in. 

"The  deer  endureth  the  womb  but  eight  months." 
— Browne  :   Vulgar  Errours. 

3.  To  bear,  to  sustain  ;  to  support  without 
giving  way  or  breaking. 

'■  Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought  so  pure, 
Aa  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  endure." 
Dryden  :  Palamon  &  Arcite,  ii.  175,  176. 

'  4.  To  bear  with  patience  ;  to  suffer. 

"  0  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  thee." 
;        Shakesp.  :  Two  Oentlamen  of  \'ero7ia,  v.  I- 
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5.  To  suffer,  to  put  up  with,  to  tolerate,  to 
abide. 

"I  could  uot  endure  a  husband  with  a  beard." — 
—Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

6.  To  suffer,  to  undergo,  to  experience,  to 
meet  with. 

"The  gout  haunts  usually  the  easy  and  the  rich,  the 
nice  and  the  lazy,  who  gi-ow  to  endure  much,  because 
they  can  endure  little."-  Temple. 

^ en-dii're-nLent,  s.  [Eng.  endure;  -ment.] 
Endurance. 

"  These  examples  should  make  us  courageous  in  the 
endurement  of  all  worldly  misery.  "—Soiem  ;  Sermons. 
vuL  viiL,  ser.  ix. 

en-diir'-er,  s,    [Eng.  endurifi) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  can  bear,  suffer,  or  endure ;  a 
sufferer,  a  sustainer. 

"They  are  very  valiant  and  hardy;  for  the  most 
pnrt  great  endurers  of  cold,  labour,  hunger,  and  all 
Jmrdiness."- 6>e7MCT-.  Present  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  One  wlio  or  that  which  lasts  or  endures 
long ;  one  who  continues  without  change  for 
a  long  time. 

en-diir'-ing,  pr.  ^ar.,  a.,  &  s.    [Endure.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (Sea  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Bearing,  suffering. 

2.  Lasting,  continuing,  durable,  pemianent. 

"  Never  mortal  builder's  hand 
This  enduring  fabric  planned," 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  16. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  bearing,  sustaining, 
or  suffering  ;  endurance,  patience. 

"  His  faith,  his  courage,  his  enduring,  and  his 
sincerity  under  .ill,  have  made  his  name  famous."- 
Bungan :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Lastingness,  durability,  jiermanence, 
continuance. 

"In  cousemacion  of  her  being  and  enduring."— 
Chaucer:  Boethius,  bk.  iii. 

en-diir'-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  enduring ;  -ly.} 
In  an  enduring  manner  ;  lastingly,  perma- 
nently. 

"Whose  names  ai-e  enduringly  associated  with  the 
events." — Arnold:  Hist,  of  Home. 

en-diir'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  enduring;  -Tiess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  enduring  ;  last- 
ingness, durability,  permanence. 

end'-\pay§i,  adv.    [Endwise.] 

end-wise,  adv.     [Eng.  end;  -wise.} 

1.  On  end  ;  in  an  upright  or  erect  position. 

"A  rude  and  Tuipolished  America,  peopled  with 
slothful  and  naked  Indiana,  living  in  pitiful  huts  and 
cabins,  made  of  poles  set  endvnse."—Ray :  On  the 
Creation. 

2.  "With  the  end  forward. 

fen-dym'-i-on,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Clf.ss.  Myth.  :  A  beautiful  youth  with 
whom  Luna  fell  in  love. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliacese,  tribe  Hemero- 
callidefe.  Endymion  nutans  is  one  of  the 
names  given  to  the  English  bluebell;  the 
Hyacinthus  non-scrijutu-s  and  the  Agraphia 
nutans  of  other  botanists.  [Aqraphis,  Blue- 
bell, Hyacinth.] 

en'-dy-si§f,  s.  [Gr.  erSuut^  {endusis)  —  a  put- 
ting on  (as  of'clothes).] 

Ornifh.  :  The  acquisition  of  plumage  by 
birds ;  new  growth  of  feathers. 

-ene. 

Cliem.  :  A  termination  used  to  denote  that 
the  fatty  hydrocarbon  belongs  to  the  olefine 
series,  CnHsN".  But  this  termination  is  ap- 
jilied  to  hydrocarbons  of  the  aromatic  series 
without  regard  to  their  formula  ;  thus.  Naph- 
thalene, CioHg,  ought  to  be  called  Naph- 
thaline. 

*e'-ne-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  enecatvs,  pa.  par.  of 
eneco  =  to  kill :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and  neco  =  to 
kill.]    To  kill,  to  destroy,  to  cause  death. 

"  Some  ))lague8  partake  of  such  a  pernicious  degree 
of  malignity,  that,  in  the  manner  of  a  most  nreseutn- 
neous  ix>ison,  they  enecate  in  two  or  three  uoui-s." — 
Rarvey  :  On  the  Plague. 

e-ne'-5i-a  (or  91  as  shi),  s.  [Gr.  j]i.6k^? 
(enekcs)  =  lasting,  continuing.] 

Med. :  A  continued  fever,  including  inflam- 
matory, typhus,  and  synochal  fevers. 

£-ne-id,  s.    [^neid.] 

en-e'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  =  an  in,iection.  from  eviTj/xt 
(eniemi)  —  to  send  in,  to  iuject :  ei*  (eii)  =  in, 
and  LrjfiL  {hiemi)  —  to  send.] 


Med.:  A  clyster,  an  injection,  a  medicine, 
liquid  or  more  rarely  gaseous,  injected  into  the 
rectum. 

enema-chair,  s.  A  chair  specially  con- 
Btructed  for  the  administration  of  clysters. 

enema-syringe,  s.  A  syringe  for  in- 
jection.   [Injection-syringe.] 

^n'-e-my',  *en-e-ml,  *en-e-mye,  s.  &  a. 

[0.  Fr.  enemi  ;  Fr.  ennemi,  from  Lat.  inimictis 
=  unfriendly,  hostile  :  in  =  not,  and  amicus 
=  a  friend ;  Sp.  enemigo  ;  Port,  inimigo ;  Ital 
nemico.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language . 

1.  One  who  is  very  unfriendly  or  hostile 
to  another;  an  adversary,  an  antagonist,  an 
opponent. 

"He  who  does  a  man  an  injury,  genei*ally  becomes 
the  rancorous  enemy  of  the  injured  man,  and  even 
the  friends  of  him  whose  power  in  on  the  decline,  with- 
draw from  hia  interest."— JficWa  .■  Portuguese  Empire 
ill  Asia. 

2.  A  public  foe.     [1 1.] 

"All  these  statutes  speak  of  English  rebels  and 
Irish  enemies." — Davies:  On  Ireland. 

3.  One  who  is  strongly  opposed  to  or  dis- 
likes any  subject  or  cause. 

"He  tliat designedly  uses  ambiguities,  ought  to  be 
looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  truth  and  knowledge."  — 
Locke. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mil. :  [IF  1.]. 

2.  Tlieol. :  [t  2.]. 
If  TJie  enemy : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Mil. :  Used  collectively  for  the  opposing 
side  or  force  :  the  verb  may  be  either  in  the 
singular  or  plural. 


(2)  Theol. :  The  devil. 

II.   Fig. :    Time.      Usually  in  the  phrase, 
How  goes  tJie  enemy  ?    (Slang. ) 
^'B.  As  adj.  :  Inimical,  hostile,  opposed, 

"They  eve ly  day  grow  more  enemy  to  God," — Jeremy 
Taylor. 
1"  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enemy, 
adversary,  foe,  opijonent,  a.nd  antagonist :  "An 
enemy  is  not  so  formidable  asa/oe  ,•  the  former 
may  be  reconciled,  but  the  latter  remains 
always  deadly.  An  enemy  may  be  so  in  spirit, 
in  action,  or  iu  relation  ;  a/oe  is  always  so  in 
spirit,  if  not  fn  action  likewise  ;  a  man  may  be 
an  enemy  to  himself,  though  not  a  foe.  Those 
who  are  national  or  political  enemies  are  often 
private  friends,  but  a/oe  is  never  anything  but 
a.  foe.  A  .single  act  may  create  an  enemy,  but 
continued  warfare  will  create  a  foe.  Eneonies 
are  either  public  or  private,  collective  or  per- 
sonal ;  in  the  latter  sense  the  word  enemy  is 
most  analogous  in  signification  to  that  of  ad- 
versary, op2yonent,  antagonist.  Enemies  seek  to 
injure  each  other  commonly  from  a  sentiment 
of  hatred ;  the  heart  is  always  more  or  less 
implicated :  adversaries  set  up  their  claims, 
and  frequently  urge  their  pretensions  with 
angry  strife,  but  interest  more  than  sentiment 
stimulates  to  action  ;  ojyponents  set  up  different 
parties,  and  treat  each  other  sometimes  with 
acrimony  ;  but  their  differences  do  not  neces- 
sarily include  any  thing  personal :  antagonists 
are  a  species  of  opponents  who  are  in  actual 
engagement :  emulation  and  direct  exertion, 
but  not  anger,  is  concerned  in  making  the 
antagonist."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  enemy  -  like,  *  enemle  -  lyke,   a. 

Characteristic  of  an  enemy  ;  hostile,  opposed. 
"Captinitie  hadde  not  uiitigated  their  enemielyke 
uiyHde3.''—6olding :  Justine,  fo.  172. 

en-ep-i-der'-mic,  a.  i;Gr.  iv  (en)  =  in,  and 
Eng.  epidermic  (q.v.).] 

Pharm. :  Placed  upon  or  applied  to  the  skin. 
Used  of  blisters  or  anything  similar. 

en-er-get'-ic,  ^  en-er-get'-ic-al,  *  en- 
er-get'-icU,  a.  [Gr.evepyqTiKo';  (energetikos, 
=  actdve ;  cKepyds  (energos)  —  at  work,  ac- 
tive ;  Fr.  energiqiie.]    [Eneroy.] 

1,  ForciUle,   active,    operating  with  force, 
power,  or  effect ;  powerful,  effective,  potent. 

"These  miasms  entering  the  l>ody,  are  uot  so  ener- 
getick  an  to  veneuate  the  entire  mass  of  blood  iu.au 
lUBUiut."— Harvey. 

2.  Moving,  working,  active,  operative.  ' 

"  If  then  we  will  conceive  of  God  truly,  and  as  far  as 
we  can.  adequately,  we  must  look  uiton  him  not  only 
aa  an  eternal  Benig,  but  also  aa  a  Bein^  eternally 
cnergetick,"—Orew :  Cosmologia,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 


f^te,  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot; 
orp  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ee,  oe=e;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


energetically—Enfield 
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displaying 


3.  Possessing      exliibiting,    o 
energy. 

"  ExpreBsive,  energetic,  and  refined. 
It  sparkles  with  the  geiiia  he  left  behind." 

Camper  :  ExpostidtUitm,  482,  483. 

en-cr-gef -Jc-al-l^y  adv.  [Eng.  e-nergetical  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  energetic  manner;  with  energy, 
force,  or  vigour. 

"  Against  and  alMve  which  [the  Church  of  Christl 
the  cardinals  of  Rome  do  moat  energetically  oijitosb 
and  ntlvance  themselves."  ~i»oKcr;  On  the  Jf amber 
666  (1647),  p.  140. 

en-er-get-ics,  s.    [Energetic] 

Nat.  Phil.  :  That  branch  of  science  which 
investigates  the  laws  relating  to  physical  or 
mechanical  forces,  as  opposed  to  vital.  It 
thus  comprehends  the  consideration  of  the 
whole  i-ange  of  physical  phenomena. 

*  en-er'-gic.  *  Sn-er'-gic-al,  *  en-er'- 
gick,  a.  [Gr.  evepyos  (energos)  =  at  work, 
active :  ev  (en)  =  in ;  epyov  (ergon)  =  work, 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ie,  ical.] 

1.  Possessing  or  exhibiting  energy  or  force  ; 
active,  powerful,  effective. 

"  The  most  iwnetrating  energic  things  known."— 
Cheyne:  On  Regimen,  Disc.  iv.  §  M. 

2.  Energetic,    vigorous ;     exercising    great 

power  or  effect. 

"  The  learned  andmodera.te  of  the  reformed  churches 
abhor  the  foppery  of  such  conceits,  and  confess  our 
polity  to  Ije  productive  of  more  energicalsoiA  powerful 
preachers  than  any  church  in  Europe,"— IK«terftoi«e  ; 
Apol.  for  Learn.  (1653),  p.  85. 

3.  In  a  state  of  action  ;  operative. 

en-er-gi'-c6,  adv.    [Ital.] 

JWits.  .•  With  energy,  forcibly. 

* en'-er-gize,  -v.L  &  t.    [Eng.  energ(y);  -ize.] 

A.  Intraiis.  ;  To  act  energetically  or  with 
energy  or  vigour ;  to  display  energy  in  action. 

"  As  all  energies  are  attributeH,  they  have  reference, 
of  course,  to  certain  cnerfffaiTjff  aubstauces."— i/aT-rw.- 
Jfemtes,  bk.  i,,  eh.  ix. 

B.  Trans.:  To  give  energy,  strength,  or 
force  to ;  to  make  energetic. 

"  To  energize  the  object  I  pm-sue." 

Oyroti :  The^ Waltz. 

*  en'~er-giz-er,  s.  [Eng.  energiz(e) ,-  -er.l  One 
who  or  tliat  which  gives  energy,  force,  or 
vigour,  or  acts  in  .producing  an  effect. 

"  Every  energy  is  necessarily  situate  between  two 
substantives;  n.n  energizer -whluh  is  active,  and  a  sub- 
ject which  is  iMisaive.'  — ifarrw ;  liermet,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

en-er-gu'-men,  s.  [Fr.  inergumene,  from 
Gr.  evepyov^Levo^  {energmcmeiios)  =  possessed 
with  an  evil  spirit ;  ei/«pyeu  (energed)  =  to  bo 
in  action.] 

TJieot :  One  possessed  by  a  spirit,  specially 
by  an  evil  one  ;  a  demoniac. 

©n-er-|fy,  *on-er-gie,  s.   [Fr.  ^«er(?ie ,- from 

Gr.  €vepyeLa(energeia)  =  action;  ei/epyds  (ener- 

gos)  =  at  work,  active  :  €v  (en)  =  in,  and  epyov 

(ergon)=  work  ;  Low  Lat.,  Sp.  &  Ital.  tnergia.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Power,  internal  or  inherent,  but  not 
active. 

"They  are  not  effective  of  anythbig.  noi  leave  no 
work  behind  them,  bnt  are  encrgiet  merely ;  for  their 
working  npon  min-onrs.  and  places  of  echo,  doth  not 
alter  any  thing  in  those  Ixxliea."— Bacoii. 

2.  Force,  vigour,  strength  of  action,  power. 
"  Such  was  the  energy  of  his  spirit  that  ...  he  w.-is 

that  day  nineteen  hours  on  horseback."— .I/acttu^tw.- 
Bist.  Eng ,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  Efficacy,  effectual  operation  ;  the  power 
or  quality  of  producing  the  result  desired. 

"Bee  the  blessed  Jesus  to  give  an  energy Ax>  your 
liniwrfect  prayei-s,  by  his  most  iJowerful  intJercession."' 
—Smalridge. 

power  or  capability  of 


4.  Operative  power 
action, 

"Matter,  though  divided  into  the  subtileat  parts, 
moved  swiftly,  is  senseless  and  stupid,  and  makes  no 
ajiproHch  to  vital  energy." — llay. 

5.  Emphasis ;  force  or  strength  of  expres- 
sion ;  spirit,  life,  vigour. 

"  Who  did  ever,  in  French  Ruthore,  see 
The  comprehensive  English  energy  f" 

Roscommon ;  On  Poetry. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Nat.  Phil, :  A  quantity  proportional  to  the 
product  of  the  mass  of  a  body  and  the  square 
of  the  velocity.  The  work  done  by  a  body  is 
exactly  measured  by  the  energy.  Energy  is 
called  also  vis  viva  (living  force). 

2.  Mech.:  Capability  of  doing  or  performing 
work. 

IT  Conservation  of  energy ; 
Nat.  Phil. :  The  conservation  or  preservation 
of  the  exact  amount  of  energy  which  a  force 


possesses,  even  though,  losing  its  original  cha- 
racter, it  appear  in  other  forms.  Power  may 
be  transformed  into  velocity,  so  that  what  is 
lost  in  the  former  is  gained  in  the  latter,  or 
vice  versa.  Or  it  may  be  transformed,  on  the 
same  principle,  into  heat.  No  force,  therefore, 
is  destroyed,  it  is  only  transformed  into  some 
equivalent,  capable  of  doing  exactly  the  same 
amountof  workwhichit  unchanged  coiddhave 
done.  Conservation  of  energy  is  sometimes 
called  also  Conservation  of  force. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  energy, 
force,  and  vigour :  "With  e)urgy  is  connected 
the  idea  of  activity  :  with  force  that  of  capabil- 
ity :  with  vigour  that  of  health.  Energy  lies 
only  in  tlie  mind :  force  and  vigour  are  the 
property  of  either  body  or  mind.  Knowledge 
and  freedom  combine  to  produce  energy  of 
character  :  force  is  a  gift  of  nature,  that  may 
be  increased  by  exercise  :  vigour,  both  bodily 
and  mentRl,  is  an  ordinary  accomplishment  of 
youth,  but  is  not  always  denied  to  old  age." 
(Crahh :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  e-ner'-vate,  «.    [Lat.  enervatus,  pa.  par.  of 
enervo  =  deprived  of  nerve,  sinews,  &c.  ;  e  = 
ex  =  out,  and  nervus,  a  nerve,  a  sinew.]  Weak- 
ened, weak  ;  wanting  in  spirit ;  effeminate. 
"Away,  enervate  bards,  away, 
Who  spin  the  courtly,  silken  lay ! " 

Hr.  Warton:  Ode  on  West's  Pindar. 

en'-er-vate,  S-ner'-vate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Ener- 
vate, a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  deprive  of  nerve,  force, 
or  strength  ;  to  weaken,  to  emasculate,  to  ren- 
der effeminate  or  feeble. 

"Manv  years  of  inaction  and  vassal 
Ijear  to  have  enervated  the  courage  of 
J/a&iutay:  Bist.  Eng.,  cli,  xiv. 

2.  Vet.  Surg. :  To  cut  the  nerves  or  sinews 
of  :  as,  To  enervate  a  horse. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cause  weakness,  effeminacy, 
or  loss  of  nerve  and  strength. 

"  Effeininacy.  folly,  lust. 
Enervate  and  enfeeble,  aud  needs  must." 

Covoper;  Table  Talk,  S94,  395. 


[Lat.  enervatio,ivOTn  ener- 
unnerving,  or  en- 
weakened, 


en-er-va'-tion, 

vatus.] 

1.  The  act  of  enervntin, 
feebling ;  emascuhition. 

2.  Tlie  state  ollieing  enervated, 
or  unnerved;  effeminacy. 

"This  colour  of  melionty  and  prehemineuce  is  a 
Bigne  ot  enervation  and  weakiiesse.'— fiat'ou.-  Table  of 
Coloars  of  Good  &  Evill. 

*  e-nerv'-a-tive»  a.     [Eng.  enervat(e);  -ive.] 
Tending  to  enervate  or  weaken;  weakening. 


to  break  the  force 


*  e-ner've,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  enervery  from  Lat. 
enervo.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  weaken 
of,  to  crush. 

"  We  shall  be  able  to  solve  and  enerve  their  force  "— 
Jngby  :  On  Bodims. 

B.  Intrant.:   To  enervate,  to  cause  weak- 
ness. 

"  Such  object  hath  the  iwwer  to  soften  and  tame 
beverest  temper,  smooth  the  rugged'at  brow, 
Enerve,  and  with  voluptuous  holies  dissolve  " 

Milton:  P.  JL,  ii.  163-5. 

t  e-nerved',  -pa.  par^  or  «.    [Ekerve.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :  Having  no  ribs  or  veins. 
e-ner-voiis,  o.    [Enervous.] 

Bot. :  Having  no  nerves  or  veins  (said  of 


*  e-ner'-voiis,  a.  [Lat.  enerm.]  Weakened, 
weak,  enervated  ;  without  strength  or  force. 

"The  law  was  enervous  as  to  them,"— 5ta(c  Trials  ■ 
Stephen  CoJl^dgc.  16S1. 

e-neugh,  adv.    [Enough.]    Enough.    (Scotch.) 

"  I  can  3j)eak  it  [GaeJic]  weil  eneugh,  for  my  mother 
w.osaHieland  woman."— ,ScoH:   Wa'verley,  ch,  Ixv. 

^  en-f3,'ine,  s.    [Infamv.]    Disgrace,  slander. 
"Comenly  the  j)eoplewill  lie  aud  bring .iboutesuche 
enfaine.  —Chaucer:  Testament  qf  Love,  ok.,  i, 

en  famille  (an  fa-me'-ye),  phr.  [Fr.]  in 
a  family  or  private  manner;  domestically 
as,  To  dine  en  famille. 

*  en-S^m'-me,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  famine 

(q.v.).]    To  famish,  to  starve. 

"  His  folke  forpined 
Of  werniesse,  and  also  enfamined." 
Chaucer  :  Legend  q/'  Good  Women  ;  PhiUit. 

*  en-f^m'-ish,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  famish 
(q.v.).]  To  starve,  to  kill  with  hunger,  to 
famish. 


*"  en-fa'-motis,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng./a«iou* 
(l-v.)-]  To  render  famous,  celebrated,  or 
noted. 

"  To  Padns'  silver  streame  then  glides  she  on, 
En/amoused  by  I'ebeles  Phoeton." 

Browne  :  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  s.  ]. 

*  en-far'ce,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  -and  Eng.  farce 
(q.v.).]     To  stuff. 

"Replenished  and  enfarced  with  celestial  meat." — 
Becon  :  Potation  for  Lent,  i.  91, 

*  en-faunce»  s.    [Fr.  enfance.]    Infancy. 

"  Tlie  which  Deuill  in  her  enfatuice 
Had  lenied  of  lovers  art." 

Jiomaunt  of  t?ie  Rose. 

*  en-fS.v'-our,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  favour 

(<l-v.)-]     To  favoui". 

"  If  any  shall  enfavour  me  so  far," — Fuller :  Pisgah 
Sight,  v.  1. 

*  en-fear',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fear  (q.v.).] 

To  frighten. 

"A  woman's  look  hia  hai't  enfeares." 

Buitson  :  Judith,  v.  33. 


*  en-feot',   *  en-fecte, 

infect. 


v.t.     [Infect.]     To 


"  The  savour  wol  ei^ect  him,  ti'usteth  me." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,357. 

*  en-fec'te,  «.    [Infect.]    Infected. 

en-fee'-ble,  *  en-fear-ble,  v.t.  [Pref.  <«, 
and  Eng.  feeble  (q.v.).]  To  make  feeble  or 
weak ;  to  deprive  of  strength ;  to  debilitate, 
to  enervate. 

"  Por  praise  too  dearly  loved,  or  warmly  sought. 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought/^ 

Uol<i*7nith:  Traveller. 

en-fee'-ble-ment,  s.  [Eng.  enfeeble;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  enfeebling  or  weakening ;  enerva- 
tion ;  deprivation  or  loss  of  sti'engtb. 

en-fee'-bler, 

who  or  that 
enervates. 


s.     [Eng.  enfeebl(e) ; -er.}     One 
which  enfeebles,  wealtens,  or 


"  Bane  of  every  nuuily  art. 
Sweet  enfeebler  of  the  heart  I " 

Philips .  Ode  to  Signora  Cuzzlno. 

"" en-fee'-blish,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  enfebfiss,  stem 
of  parts  of  €nfeblir  =  to  weaken.]   To  enfeeble. 

*  Sn-fSl'-oned,  a.  [0.  Fr.  eiifelouni  =  "become 
fierce,  waxt  curst,  gi'own  cruel."  (Cotgrciveij 
Rendered  fierce,  cruel,  or  furious. 


"With  that,  like  one  er^f 
She  fortii  did  rome,  whi 


'eloned  or  distrau£;ht, 
ither  her  rage  her  Ixtre." 
Spenser:  F.  (i.,  V.  vili.  4& 

en-feoff,  v.t.    [Low  Lat.  infeofo.\    [Fief.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"If  the  eldest  sou  enfeoff  the  second,  reserving 
homage,  aud  that  homage  imid,  aud  then  the  second 
son  dies  without  issue,  it  will  descend  to  the  eldest  us 
heir,  and  the  seignory  is  extinct."— //tOe. 

*  2.  To  give  up,  to  surrender. 

"  Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets 
Ei\fcf}ffed  himself  to  popularity. " 

*  „     rp     .  ,  Shakesj}.  :  l  Benry  VI.,  lii.  2. 

*  3.  To  transfer. 

■'It  is  that  which  enfeoffes  our  simies  upon  Christ. " 
~Bp.  Ball:  Lid  Jleligion,  §2. 

II.  Uiw  :  To  invest  with  a  feud,  fief,  or  fee  • 
to  bestow  or  convey  any  estate  in  fee-simple 
or  fee  tail  by  livery  of  seizin, 

en-feoff -ment,  s.    [Eng.  enfeof;  -ment.'] 

Law : 

1.  That  act  of  bestowing  or  conveying  the 
fee-simple  of  any  estate. 

2.  Tlic  instrument  or  deed  "by  which  the 
fee-sunple  of  an  estate  is  conveyed. 

*  en-fer'-tfle,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fertik 
(q.v.),]    To  fertilize. 

"Where  the  rivers  Dee  and  Done  .  .  .  enfertile  the 
fields.  ~P.  BollanU:  Camden,  ii.  46. 

"*  en-fes'-ter,  v.i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fester 
(q.v.).]    To  fester, 

"  Which  his  enfettered  sores  exulcerate." 
^         ^  Bauies :  Boly  Roode,  p.  16. 

* en-fet'-ter,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. /e«gr 
(q-v.).]  To  fetter,  to  bind  in  fetters  ;  to  en- 
cliain,  to  enslave. 

"  His  soul  is  so  enfettered  to  her  love. 
That  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list." 
Sfuikesi). :  Othello,  ii.  3. 

"^  en-f e'-ver,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fever 
(q.v.).]     To  cause  or  excite  fever  in. 

"In  vain  the  purer  stream 
Courts  hnn,  as  gently  the  gi-een  Ijank  it  laves. 
To  blend   the  e^tfeuering  draught  with   its  iwllucid 
^  waves,  Seward :  Sonnets. 

En'-field,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.]  The  name 
of  a  village  or  small  town  in  Middlesex,  ten 
miles  north  of  London,  where  there  is  a  large 
Government  arms  factory. 


b65l,  b63^;  p^t,  Jtf^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  yhln,  bengh;  go,  gem;  tWn,  this;  sin, 
-oian.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious.  -sious, 


a§f ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  f. 
cious  =  shfis.    -ble.  -die.  &e  =  bel,  del. 
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Enfield-rifle,  s. 

,  .  Mil, :  The  British  infantry  service -arm 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  breech-load- 
ing fiystem.  Large  numbers  of  these  rifles 
were  converted  into  breech-loaders  on  the 
Snider  principle^  and  transferred  to  the  Vo- 

, .  lunteers  when  the  Martini-Henry  rifle  was 
issued  to  the  Regulars.  To  these  converted 
weapons  the  term  Snider  Enfield  or  simply 
Snider  is  applied.     [Fire-arm.] 

*en~fier'o6,  v.t.  [Pref  en,  and  Eng.  fierce 
(q,v.).]'  To  render  (lerce,  cruel,  or  furious; 
to^  infuriate. 

"  More  enfiercSd  through  hia  currish  play, 
Him  sternly  grypt,  and  hailina;  to  and  fro, 
To  overthrow  him  atrougly  did  aasay." 

Spemer:  F.  Q.,  li.  ...  6. 

en'-fi-lade,  s.  &  a.      [Fr.,  from  enfiler  —  to 
;    thread :  en  =  in,  and^i  =  a  thread.] 

A.  As  svhstantive : 
Fortification : 

1.  A  straight  line  or  passage ;  the  situation 
■"  of  a  place  or  body  of  men  liable  to  be  raked 

with  shot  through  the  whole  extent. 

2,  The  act  of  obtaining  a  fire  on  a  work  in 
the  direction  of  one  of  its  faces. 

B.  As,  a4}.  :  Enfilading  ;  raking  with  shot 
through  the  whole  extent :  as,  an  enfilade  fire. 

ep.'-ii-lade,  v.t.  [iSNFiLADB,  s.]"  To  pierie 
or  rake  with  shot  through  the  whole  extent, 
as, a  wgrk  or  line  of  troops. 

"  The  avennea,  beiug  cut  through  the  wood  in  right 
liuea,  were  enfiladed  by  the  Spaniflh  cannon."— ^xpe- 
dition  to  Carthagena. 

*  en-file,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  file  (q.v.).J 

To  smootlien  or  polish  with  a  file. 

"They  were  then  enJUed  as  carkana  and  collflra,"— 
P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxvii.,  ch.  vi. 

^h-filed',  a.     [Fr.  enfiler.] 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  sword  drawn 
as  transfixing  the  head  of  a  man  or  an  animal, 
k  coronet  or  other  object. 

*en-fi're,  v.t.  [Pref,  en,  and  Eng.^e  (q.v.).] 
To  fire,  to  set  on  fire ;  to  kindle,  to  inflame. 

"  3o  hard  those  heavenly  beauties  be  erifired. 
As  things  divine,  least  paasiona  do  impress." 

Spemer ;  Hymn  in  Honour  of  Love. 

^en-fla'me,  *eil-flawme,  v.t.  [Fr.  enfiamer; 
Sp.  infiamar,  from  Lat.  infiafmio.]  To  inflame 
(q.v.). 

"  Covetyse  and  eny ve  han  ao  enjlaiomed  the  liertes  of 
lordes  of  the  world.'— -^/awndewiKe,  p.  3. 

*  en-flesh',  v.i.   [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fi^sh  (q.v.).] 
,'  To  incorporate,  to  embody,  to  ingrain. 

"  Vices  which  are  habituated,  inbred,  and  evfleshed 
in  him."— /Torfo;  Montaigne's  Essays  (1613),  p.  173. 

en-fold',  v.t.  [Pref.  eu,  and  Eng.  fold  (q.v.).] 
To  close  in,  to  encircle,  to  enclose. 

"  What  mighty  forest  in  its  gloom 
Enfolds  her?" 
Wordsworth :  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  vii. 

en-fold'-ing,  pr.  -par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Enfold.] 
A.  &  B.  As  jyr.  par.  &  partiHp.  adj. :  (See 
the  ^'erb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  encircling, 
closing  in,  or  enclosing. 

enfoldlng-estivation,  s. 

Bot.  ■:  A  modification  of  Imbricate  estivation, 
in  which  one  leaf  enfolds  or  entirely  encloses 
another.    (Thom^.) 

en-for'fe,  *en-forfle,  v.t.  &  i.     [O.  Fr. 

•  enforcer;  Fr.  e?i/orcir,  from  en  and/orce.] 
A.,  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  give  strength  to  ;  to  strengthen. 

"  Fear  gave  her  wtngea,  and  rage  enforst  my  flight." 
Spenser :  J-'.  (?.,  II.  Iv.  32. 

*  2.  To  force,  to  compel,  to  constrain. 

"  Inward  joy  enforced  my  heart  to  amile." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

*  3.  To  put  in  motion  or  action  with  vio- 
,  lence. 

"  As  swift  as  atones 
ETtforced  from  the  old  ABsyriaii  sllnga." 

Shakesp.  :  Jlenry  V.,  Iv.  7. 

*  4.  To  make  or  gain  by  force  ;  to  force. 

"  The  idle  atroke,  enforcing  furious  way, 
MiBSiue  the  mark  of  his  misaimed  sight. 
Did  fall  to  ground.  "     Spenser  :  F.  Q. ,  I.  viii.  8. 

.*5.  To  cause  or  provoke  irresistibly;  to 
compel. 

'  "  Drops  enforced  by  sympathy," 

SlMfcesp. :  Rape  of  I.ucrece,  1,229. 

"*  6.  To  open  with  force  or  Violence;  to  force. 

"  The  locks 
Each  one  by  him  enforced  retiree  his  ward." 

Shakesp. .  Rape  (if  Luc^'ece,  303. 


*■  7.  To  violate,  to  ravish. 

"  She  waa  enforced,  stained,  and  deflowered." 

Shakes}). :  Titus  Andronioiis,  v.  3. 

*  8.  To  urge,  to  ply  hard. 

"  If  he  evade  us  there, 
Enforce  him  with  hia  envy  to  the  people." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  ill.  8. 

*  9.  To  demand  with  importunity. 

"Enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  sentence." 

Shakesp.  :  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

10.  To  urge,  to  give  force  to,  to  impress,  to 
lay  much  stress  upon. 

"To  avoid  all  appearance  of  disaffection,  I  have 
taken  care  to  enforce  loyalty  by  an  invincible  argu- 
ment."— ^ift. 

11.  To  add  force  or  strength  to  ;  as,  To  en- 
force an  argument  by  actions. 

"  To  strengthen  and  enforce  the  law 
And  keep  the  vulgar  more  in  awe." 

Dodsley :  Religion,  A  Simile. 

12.  To  put  in  force  or  action  with  severity 
or  strictness  ;  to  carry  out  strictly. 

"  To  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  i,  1. 

B,  Reflex.  :  To  exert  oneself. 


"  Than  Ferumbras  enforced^  hym  ther  to  arise  vp-on 
ys  fete."  Sir  Feru^nbra^,^i2. 

*  C.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  use  force  or  compulsion  ;  to  exercise 
force. 

"  Now  I  want  spirits  to  otforce,  art  to  enchant  " 
Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  Epilogue,  14. 

2.  To  attempt  by  force. 


3.  To  make  way  by  force. 

"The  schip  waa  ranyachid  and  mighte  not  enfvrse 
aghena  the  wynd." — WycUffc  :  Acts  xxviL 

4.  To  prove,  to  demonstrate  or  show  beyond 
doubt  or  contradiction. 

"  Which  laws  in  such  case  wb  must  obey,  unless  there 
be  reaaon  shewed,  which  may  necessarily  enforce  that 
the  law  of  reason,  or  of  God,  doth  enjoin  the  con- 
trary."— Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

*en-f6r'5e,  s.  [Enforce,  v.]  Force,  power, 
strength. 

"  He  now  defies  thee  thrice  to  single  fight. 
As  a  petty  enteriirise  of  small  enforce." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,223. 

en-fbr'9e-a-ble,  u.  [Eng.  enforce;  -a'ble.l 
That  may  or  can  be  enforced  ;  enforcible. 

en-for^ed't  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Enforce,  v.]   ' 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective.  : 

1.  Forced,  constrained,  not  voluntary. 

"  Forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  qf  Venice,  v  2. 

2.  Constrained,  counterfeited,  not  coming 
from  the  heart. 

"  At  my  service,  like  cTiforced  amilea." 

Shakesii.  :  Richard  III.,  iii.  5. 

en-f orc'-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  enforced ;  -ly.  ] 
Through  force  or  violence  :  not  voluntarily  or 
of  free  will ;  under  compulsion. 

"  If  thou  didst  put  this  aoux-cold  habit  on 
To  castigate  triy  pride,  'twere  well,  buttbou 
Dost  it  enforcedly :  thou'dst  courtier  be, 
Wert  thou  not  beggar,"     Shakesp. :  Timon,  iv.  3. 

en-fdr'ce-ment,  s.     [Eng.  enforce;  -ment.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  giving  force  or  strength  to. 

"Such  a  newe  herte  and  l\isty  corage  canste  thou 
never  come  by  of  thyue  owne  strength  and  enforce- 
ment."—  Udal:  Romaynes,  (Prol.J 

2.  The  act  of  forcing  or  compelling ;  com- 
pulsion, restraint. 

"Confess  'twaa  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 
You  got  it  from  her."        Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  v.  3. 

*  3.  The  act  of  violating  or  ravishing. 

"  Hia  enforcement  of  the  city  wives  " 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

*  L  That  which  gives  force,  energy,  or 
effect ;  sanction. 

"The  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  Ufp, 
which  the  Almighty  has  established  as  the  etiforce- 
ments  of  his  law,  are  of  weight  enough  to  determine 
the  choice."— iocfte. 

*  5.  A  motive  or  ground  of  conviction  of  belief 
"Tlie  personal   descent  of   Qod  himself,  and   the 

assumption  of  our  flesh  to  his  divinity,  was  an  en- 
forcement beyond  all  the  methods  of  wisdom  that 
were  ever  made  use  of  iu  the  woi-ld."— Hammond. 

6.  A  pressing  exigence  or  demand ;  necessity. 

"  More  than  I  have  said. 
The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  on." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

7.  Anything  which  exercises  a  constraining 
power  on  the  mind  or  body. 

"  Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be." 

Shakesp.  :  As  i'ou  Like  It,  ii,  7. 

8.  The  enforcing  or  carrying  out  strictly  of 
a  law. 


en-for9'-er,  s.  [Eng.  e?i/orc(e);  -cr.J  One 
who  or  that  which  enforces,  constrains,  ^or 
compels. 

""  Pardon  me,  sir,  I'll  be  no  love  ei^orcgr." 

•Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Maid  of  the  Mill,  v.  i 

en-f6r9'-l  -  ble,  a.  [Eng.  enforce;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  enforced ;  capable  of  being 
enforced. 

"  Grounded  upon   plain  testimonies  of  Scripture, 
and  enforcible  by  gooa  reason. "— Bottom' ;  Sermons. 

*  en-forg'-ive,  a.    [Eng.  enforc(e);  -ive.]    En- 

forcing or  tending  to  enforce  ;   constraining, 
compulsive. 

"  A  sucking  hinde  calfe  trussed  in  her  enforcive  seres.* 
Chapman:  ffom^s Iliad,  viii. 

en-forg'-ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  enforcive;  -ly.] 
By  or  undet  compulsion  or  constraint ;  with- 
out choice  or  free  will. 

*  en-for'-eBt,   *  en-for-rest,  v.t.     [Pref. 
,    en,  and.Eng. /ores^q.v.).]    To  convert  or  tuni 

into  forest. 


*en-fonn'  (1),  ""  en -forme  (1),  *en- 
fouime,  v.t.     [Inform.] 

'*&n-f6rm  (2),   ""' en-forme  (2),   v.t.     [Fr, 

,  finformer ;    O.  Sp.  enfortner;  Sp.  inf<yrmar ; 

Ital,   informare.]      To    form,  to    fashion,  to 
'frame. 

"  He  knew  the  diverse  went  of  mortal  ways, 
And  in  the  miuda  of  men  had  great  insight; 
Which  with  sage  counsel,  whea  they  went  astray. 
He  could  enforme."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  tL  3. 

*  Sn-f or-ma'-tion»  s.    [Information.] 

*  en-fort',  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fort  (q.v.).] 

To  surround  or  guard-with  a  fort. 
"Salem  with'herhUly  bulwarks 
Roundly  enforted."     Sidney  :  Psalm  exxv. 

*  en-for'-tnne,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
fortune  (q.v.).]     To  endow  with  a  foi'tune. 

*  en-foiil-dered,  en-foul-dred.  a.  [Pref. 
en;  O.  Fr.fouldroyer =to  cast  or  dart  thunder- 
bolts, to  strike,  burn,  or  blast  with  lightning 
(Cotgrave);  fouldre  =  lightning.]  Full  of,  or 
charged  with,  lightning. 

"  With  foul  enfouldred  smoke  and  flashing  fire." 
Spemer:  F.  Q.,I.  xl  40. 

* ^n-frSi'Vie,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  frame 
,(q.v.).]     To  inclose. 

"All  the  powera  of  the  house  of  Godwin. 
Are  not  enfraTned  in  thee." 

Tennyson :  Harold.  L  i. 

^en-fr^^h',  v.t.  [Enfranchise.]  To  set 
free  from  slavery. 

"My  en/ranched  bondman." 
Shakesp.  :  Antony  <£  Cleopatra,  iii.  l^^. 

jBB-ft'^n'-flluie,  V.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
fra-nchise  (q.y.).] 

I.  i  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  To  set  free  from  slavery ;  to  manumit. 
"  Even  slaves  were  no  sooner  enfranchised  than  they 
were  advanced  to  the  highest  poata." — Burke  :  Abridg- 
ment of  English  History,  bk.  L,  ch,  iii. 

*  2.  To  set  free  or  release  from  custody. 

"  Slrrah,.CoBtard,  IwilleryVaTicftisethee."— SAafia«p.  .' 
Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iii.  1. 

*  3.  To  set  free,  release,  or  disengage  from 
anything  which  exercises  a  power  or  influence 
over. 

"  Belike,  that  now  she  hath  er^franchiaed  them, 
Upon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty." 

Sluikcsp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  VeroTia,  ii.  4, 

*  4.  To  set  fi'ee  from  anything  which  re- 
strains or  enslaves  ;  as  a  bad  habit. 

"  If  a  mau  have  the  fortitude  and  resolution  to  en- 
franchise himself  at  once,  that  is  the  beat" — Bacon: 
Essays.      . 

5.  To  make  free  of  a  city,  corporation,  or 
state  ;  to  confer  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
a  freeman  upon. 

"  The  English  colonies,  and  aome  septs  of  the  Irlshry, 
et^rancJiised-hy  special  charters,  were  admitted  to  the 
heneflt  of  the  laws." — Havies  :  State  of  Ireland. 

6.  To.  confer  the  franchise  en  ;  to  admit  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  voting  for  members 
of  Parliament. 

*  7.  To  naturalize  or  receive  as  denizens;  to 
endenizen.       - 

"  These  words  have  been  enfratuiihiaed  amongst  ua." 
—  Watts. 

Law:  To  convert  a  copyhold  into  a-  free- 
hold estate. 

en-fi*S,n'-9iu§(e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  enfranchise; 
-ment] 

1.  The  act  of  enfranchising  or  setting  fi-ee 
from  slavery. 


&Lte,  fS,t,  l^re,  ^.midst,  what,  fS,ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;  pine,  p|t,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  sdn;'mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     te,  oe  =  e;    ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw- 
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2.  The  state  of  being  enfranchised  or  set 
free  from  slavery ;  release  from  servitude. 

"  That  false  enfranchisement  with  ease  is  fouud  ; 
Slaves  are  made  free  by  tumiug  rouud," 

Dryden ;  Persius,  sat  ill. 

3.  A  release  from  prison  or  confinement. 

"  As  low-aa  to  thy  foot  doth  Casaius  fall. 
To  beg  enfranchUement  for  Publius  Cimlwr." 

Shakeap. :  Julius  Cceaar,  iii.  1. 

4.  A  release  or  deliverance  from  anything 
which  restrains,  confines,  or  Iteeps  down. 

5.  The  act  of  admitting  to  the  freedom  of 
a  corporation,  city,  or  state  ;  investiture  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  freeman. 

.  6.  The  admission  to  the  franchise  or  to  the 
'  right  of  voting  for  a  member  of  Parliament. 

^  Enfranchisement  of  copyhold : 

Law :  The  legal  conveyance  in  fee-simple  of 
a  copyhold  tenement  by  the  lord  of  the  manor 
to  the  tenants,  so  as  to  convert  such  tene- 
ments into  freehold.  This  is  now  compulsory 
on  lord  or  tenant  if  either  party  desire  it. 

^n-tr^n'-ghij^-er,  s.  [Eng.  enfranchis(e) ; 
-er.]    One  who  enfranchises. 

*  en-ftay'r  *  en-flrai,  a.    [O.  Fr.  esfrei,  esfroi.] 

AnaflFray  (q.v.). 

"  For  ferdnees  of  a  fowUe  en/ray." 

Towneiey  Myneries,  p.  179. 

*  en-free\  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  free  (q.v.).] 
To  set  free  or  at  liberty  ;  to  liberate  ;  to  de- 
liver or  release  from  captivity. 

"To  rentier  him. 
For  the  enfreed  Antenor,  the  fair  Creaald." 

Shdkesp.  :  TroUtis  &  Cresaida,  iv.  L 

*  en-tree'-dota,  v.t.     [Pref.   en,   and   Eng. 
,  freedom  (q.v.).]     To  free,  to  set  at  liberty. 

"Setting  thee  at  liberty,  enfreedoming  thy  person." 
ShaJcesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Iii.  1, 

*  Sn-free'ze,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  freeze 
(4.  v.).]  To  freeze;  to  turn  to  ice  ;  to  render 
insensible. 

"  Thou  liftst  enfroten  her  diedaiuf  uU  breat," 

Spenser :  Hymn  in  Honour  of  Love. 

*ezi-fren'-Zled,  a.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
frenzied  ((\.\.).']    Maddened,  frenzied. 

"With  an  enfremied  graap  he  tore  the Jaaey  from 
his  head."— Bar/mm  .•  Jngoldsby  Legends ;  Jarvis'  Wig. 

*  en-fro'-ward,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
froward  (q.v.).]    To  make  froward  orperverse. 

"The  only  pricka  which  so  enfi-oward  men's  affec- 
tions. —Sir  K  Sandys  :  State  of  Religion. 

^en-fn'me,  v.t.     [Pref.   eii,   and    Eng.  fume 
(q.v.).]     To  blind  or  obscure  with  smoke. 
"  'GalJiat  their  guides  doe  fight 
And  80  enfume  them  thai  they  cannot  see." 

Davies  :  MicroCosmoa,  p.  3B. 

*en-£yre,  v.t.    [Enpire,] 

*en-ga'gO,  s.  [Engage,  v.]  An  engagement, 
a  bargain,  a  pledge. 

"  Nor  that  it  came  by  nurcliase  or  engage. 
Not  from  hia  prince  for  any  good  service." 
Puttenhav\ :  English  Poesie,  bk.  iii.,  c.  19. 

Sn-ga'ge,  v.t  &  l     [Fr.  engager,  from  en  = 
in,  and  gage  =  a  pledge  ;  Ital.  engaggiare.] 
A*  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  pawn,  to  pledge. 

2.  To  make  liable  for  a  debt ;  to  bind.     [B.] 
"I  have  engaged  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 
Engaged  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy, 
To  feed  my  means." 

Smkeap. :  Merchant  qf  Venice,  Iii.  2. 

*  3.  To  bind,  to  tie,  to  involve,  to  entangle. 

"0  liined  soul. 
That,  struggling  to  be  free,  art  more  engaged." 
ShaJcesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

4.  To  bind  by  a  promise  of  marriage.  (Seldom 
used  except  in  the  pa.  par.) 

5.  To  enlist  or  bring  into  a  party. 

"AU  wicked  men  are  of  a  imrty  against  religion; 
some  lust  or  inteiest  engageth  tliem  against  it."— 
TUlotsoiu 

6.  To  gain  or  win  over ;  to  attach  to  a  cause 
or  party  ;  to  attract. 

"  Not  e'en  the  sun.  desirable  as  rare, 
Could  bend  oue  knee,  engage  one  votary  there." 
dowper  :  Hope,  605,  506. 

7.  To  occupy  or  seize  the  attention  of ;  as, 
J  engaged  him  in  conversation. 

"  For  if  vain  thoughts  the  minds  engage 
Of  older  far  than  we. 
What  hope  that  at  our  heedless  age 
Our  minds  should  e'er  Ije  free." 
Coioper :  Bymn  for  Sunday  School  at  Olney. 

8.  To  employ  for  any  work,  office,  or  duty. 

9.  To  enlist  or  embark  in  an  affair ;  to  in- 
volve. 

"A(|uan'el  which  hath  our  several  honoui-s  all  engaged 
To  make  it  gracious." 

Shakexp. :  Troilus  d-  Creasida,  ii.  2. 


10.  To  occupy  the  time  or  labour  of :  as. 
The  work  engaged  him  the  whole  day. 

*  11.  To  undertake,  to  enter  upon. 

"  For  I  shall  aing  of  Iwttlea,  blood,  and  rage. 
Which  princes  and  their  people  did  engage." 

Dryden  :  Virgil;  ..Bneid  viii.  60,  6L 

12.  To  encounter ;  to  enter  into  conflict 
with ;  to  attack. 

"  Engaging  the  enemy  with  great  advantage."  — 
Ludltno  ;  Memoirs,  i.  4ii. 

13.  To  Oppose  ;  to  enter  into  a  contest  with. 
"  The  rebel  kuave,  who  dares  his  prince  engage, 

Provea  the  just  victim  of  hts  royal  rage." 

Pope :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  69,  60. 

B.  Rejlexive :  To  place  under  a  pledge,  bond, 
contracV-or  promise  to  undertake  any  work  or 
duty. 

"  We  have  engaged  ourselves  too  far." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  iv.  ". 

C,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  bound,  pledged,  or  liable  for 
the  fulfilment  of  any  act,  duty,  or  promise  ;  to 
promise,  to  be  responsible ;  to  pledge  one- 
self ;  to  enter  into  an  engagement. 

*  2.  To  pledge  oneself ;  to  be  answerable. 

"  How  proiier  the  remedy  for  the  malady  I  engage 
not."— Puller. 

3.  To  embark  in  any  business  ;  to  enlist  in 
any  party,  to  undertake. 

"  'Tis  not  indeed  my  talent  to  engage 
In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  page 
With  wind  and  noise."    Dryden  :  Persius,  v. 

4.  To  secure  and  hold  the  attention;  to 
attract. 

"  If  on  your  Jjoaom  Innocence  can  win, 
Music  engage,  or  Piety  persuade." 

jiunjtson  :  Spring,  709,  710. 

5.  To  join  in  conflict ;  to  begin  to  fight. 

"  Upon  advertisement  of  the  Scots  army,  the  Earl  of 
Holland  was  aent  with  a  body  to  meet  and  engage 
with  it.'— Clarendon. 

*  6.  To  involve  oneself;  to  mix,  to  inter- 
fere, to  have  to  do  with. 

"  Vice  in  its  first  approach  to  shun, 
The  wretch  who  once  engages  is  undone." 

Mallet ;  Prol.  to  Thomson's  Agamemnon. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  engage  and 
to  hivd,  see  Bind. 

en-gaged',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Engaged.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective  : 

1.  Bound,  pledged,  promised  :  specif,  used 
of  a  persoii  bound  by  promise  of  marriage  to 
another. 

2.  Absorbed  or  occupied  on  any  work ;  not 
at  leisure. 

engaged-column,  s. 

Arch. :  A  column  attached  to  a  wall  so  that 
it  is  partly  concealed.  It  should  stand  out  at 
least  half  its  thickness. 

engaged-wheels,  s.  pi. 

Mech. :  Wheels  which  are  in  gear  with  each 
other,  the  driver  being  the  engagmg  wheel,  and 
the  follower  the  engaged  wheel. 

*  en-gag'-ed-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  engaged  ;  4y.] 
As  a  person  engaged  or  attaclied  to  one  side  ; 
witli  attachment,  earnestness  or  bias. 

"  It  would  lessen  the  number  of  conclliatours ; 
which  cannot  themselves  now  write,  but  as  engagedly 
biassed  to  one  aide  or  other."— Whitlock :  Manners  of 
theEng'r^,  \i.  233. 

*  en-gag -ed-ness, 5.  [Eng.  engaged;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  engaged ;  attach- 
ment to  or  zeal  for  a  side. 

en-ga'ge-ment,  s.    [From  engage,  v.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  engaging,  binding,  or  pledging 
to  any  act  or  liability. 

2.  That  to  which  a  person  is  bound  or 
pledged  ;  an  obligation ;  a  liability ;  a  con- 
tract.    [II.  1.] 

"  If  the  superior  officers  prevailed  they  would  be 
able  to  make  good  their  engagement. '  —  Ludlow  ■ 
Memoirs,  i.  186. 

3.  (Specif):  Applied  to  a  promise  or  pledge 
of  marriage. 

*  4.  Anobligation,  motive,  reason,  orground. 
"  This  ia  the  greatest  engagement  not  to  forfeit  an 
opportunity."— ffammtmd. 

5.  An  occupation,  employment,  or  affair  of 
business  ;  work  to  be  done. 

"  To  rise  from  timely  sleep,  and  meet  the  day 
With  no  engagement." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vii, 

6.  EmplojTnent  or  occupation  of  time  or 
attention  ;  application  to  any  work ;  exercise 
practice.  ' 

"  Play,  either  by  our  too  constant  or  too  long  engage- 
ment m  it,  becomes  like  an  employment."— /i'o,7ers. 


7.  The  act  of  engaging,  hiring,  or  employing 
for  any  work  or  duty 

8.  The  state  of  being  engaged,  hired,  or  em- 
ployed. 

9.  An  enterprise  embarked  in. 

■'  All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee. ' 

Shakesp. :  Julias  Cceaar,  ii.  1. 

*  10.  Adherence  or  partiality  to  a  cause  or 
side  ;  bias,  prejudice. 

"  This  practice  may  be  obvious  to  any  who  imp-ir- 
tially,  and  without  engagement,  is  at  the  pains  to 
e  xanime. ' ' — Swift. 

11.  A  tight,  a  battle,  a  conflict  between  two 
armies  or  fleets. 

"  There  were  killed  in  this  engagement  36,776  men." 
— Fawkes  :  Braham  Park,  note  8. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Comm.  (PI.) :  The  contracts  entered  into 
by  a  trader  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  he  is 
liable  ;  the  liabilities  of  a  trader. 

2.  Scot.  Hist. :  A  secret  treaty  made  at  Caris- 
brook  Castle  on  Dec.  27, 1647,  between  Charles 
I.,  then  a  prisoner  there,  and  the  Earls  of 
Lanark  and  Lauderdale.  These  noblemen 
engaged  to  raise  an  armj'  in  Scotland  to  aid 
His  Majesty  in  recovering  the  throne,  and  he 
promised  to  confirm  Presbyterian  Church 
government  for  three  years,  till  an  assembly 
of  divines,  assisted  by  twenty  commissioners 
of  his  nomination,  should  decide  on  a  form  of 
church  government  most  agreeable  to  the 
Word  of  God.  He  also  promised  to  suppress 
all  heresy  and  schism.  The  majority  of  the 
Church  and  people  of  Scotland,  then  strongly 
Presbyterian,  were  at  the  time  Covenantee, 
and,  with  some  exceptions,  held  aloof  from 
the  Engagement  which  was  condemned  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1648.  In  the  same  year 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  led  an  army  of 
"Engagers,"  as  they  were  called,  into  Eng- 
land, was  defeated  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
died  on  the  scaffold.  When  the  news  of  his 
discomfiture  reached  Scotland,  some  of  the 
Covenanting  party,  led  by  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle,  and  the'  Earls  of  Cassilis;  Eglinton, 
and  Loudon,  took  arms,  overthrew  the  exist- 
ing government  in  Edinburgh,  and  undertook 
the  administration  in  its  stead.  This  success- 
ful exploit  was  known  as  the  Wliigamores' 
Raid.  Afterwards  they  took  steps  to  convince 
Cromwell  that  they  had  not  subscribed  the 
Engagement,  or  had  to  do  with  the  recent 
expedition  into  England,  thus  averting 
hostilities  with  the  great  English  military 
leader  for  a  time. 

If  For  the  difference  between  engagement 
and  battle,  see  Battle  ;  for  that  between 
engagement   and  b^isiness,  see  Business. 

t  en-gag'-er,  s.    [Eng.  engag(e);  -er.] 
I,  Ordviary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  binds  or  pledges  himself;  a 
surety. 

"  Several  sufficient  citizens  were  engagers."—  Wood  : 
AtTieiim  Oxon.,  D'Aoenant. 

2.  One  who  engages,  or  takes  part  in  any 
business  or  operation. 

"  Rash  motions  have  lost  noble  euteri>riBe8  and  their 
engagers.  '—Waterhouse :.Apol.for  Learn.  (1653),  p.  125. 

3.  One  who  engages,  hires,  or  employs 
another  for  any  work  or  duty  ;  an  employer. 

II.  Scot.  Hist. :  One  of  the  supporters  of  the 
treaty  known  as  the  "  Engagement "  (q.v.). 

en-gag'-ing,  pr.par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Engagk,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Winning,  pleasing,  attractive 
(applied  to  manners  or  address). 

"One  of  the  most  useful,  though  not  one  of  the  most 
enga:nng,  properties  of  the  [Engliah]  T:ax6."— Lowell  : 
Books  and  Libraries. 

2.  Mech.  :  [ENaAoiNG-wHDEL]. 

engaging-wheel,  s. 

Mech. :  [Eng  AG  ED- wheels]. 

engaging  and  disengaging  ma- 
chinery. 

Mack.  :  That  kind  of  machinery  in  which 
one  part  is  alternately  attached  to  and  de- 
tached from  another,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. 

en-gag'-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  engaging ; -ly.] 
In  an  engaging,  winning,  or  attractive  manner  ; 
so  as  to  attract. 

en-gag'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  engaging ; -n^s.] 
The  quality  of  being  engaging,  pleasing,  or 
attractive ;  attractiveness,  pleasingness. 


b6il,  bo^;  poiit,  j<J^l;  cat,  ceU,  chorus.  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =rf. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion^shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.     -tious.  -cions.  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die,  &c.=bel.  del. 
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en  gallant— engineering 


*  eu-gS<l -lant,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  gal- 

lant (a- v.).]     To  make  a  gallant  or  flue  fellow 

of. 

"  If  you  could  but  endear  yourself  to  her  affections, 
you  were  eternally  engaUanted."—Beti  Joimon:  Cyn- 
thia's Revels,  iv.  6. 

•en-gaol',  *  en-jall'.  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  gaol  (q.v.)]      To  throw  into  or  put  in 
gaol ;  to  imprison,  to  confine,  to  sliut  \\p. 
"  Within  my  mouth  yoii  have  enffooled  my  toiig;ue. " 
Shakeep. :  Richard  II.,  l  3. 

'  Sn-gar'-boll,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  gar- 
boil  (q.v.).]  To  confuse  or  confound;  to  throw 
into  disorder  ;  to  distiirti. 

"  Not  to  engarboU  the  church,  and  disturb  the  coui-ae 
of  piety."  —  i)founta{fu  :  Appeale  to  Catsar,  p.  80. 

^  en-gar'-land,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  j/ar- 
land(q.v.).]  To  surround  or  crown  with  a 
garland. 

"  Let  us  rjither  pluut  m«re  laurels  to  engarlaTid  the 
poets'  heitAs."—Sidftey  :  Defence  of  Poesu. 

"  en-gar'-rx-§6n,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
garrison  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  furnish  with  a  garrison  ;  to  pro- 
tect or  defend  with  a  garrison. 

"  Hold  fiiire  correspondence  with  the  citfzeus,  where 
they-wei-e  eng(nTisoned,"~Bp.  Sail:  Contempt.;  The 
Crucifixion. 

2.  Fig. :  To  settle  or  plant  as  an  enemy  in 
a  fort. 

"  Corrupt  sinful  habits  that  have  engarrisoned 
themselves  in  the  most  inward  parts  of  his  soul."— 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  3. 

*  en-gas' -tri-myth.  *  en-gSs'-tro-mith, 

s.  [Gr.  ec  (e)i)  =  in  ;  yatn^p  (gaster),  genit. 
yaoTpos  (gastros)—  the  belly,  and  /iCflos(mMt/ios) 
=»  a  word,  speecli.]    A  ventriloquist. 

'  So  all  incenst  the  pale  engastromith 
Speakes  in  his  womb." 

Sylvester :  The  Imposture,  p.  230. 

En-gel-hard'-ti-a  (or  ti  as  shi).  s.  [Named 
after  a  Dutch  governor  of  the  N.W.  part  of 
Java.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Juglandaceae.  It  consists 
of  very  resinous  trees.  EngeUiardtia  spicata  is 
a  large  tree,  200  feet  high,  the  trunk  of  which, 
in  Java,  is  cross-cut  intocart- wheels.  (Lindley.) 

en-gen'-der,  *  en-gen-drcn,  *  In-gen- 
der,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  engendrer^  from  Lat.  in- 
genero  =  to  produce,  to  generate :  en,  and 
genero  =  to  breed  ;  genus  (genit.  generis)  =  a 
race,  a  brood ;  Sp.  engendrar ;  Ital.  ingenerare.  ] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  beget  between  the  different  sexes. 

"aeth,  Adames  soae,  sLtthen  wan  eugendrede." 

P.  Ploumtan,  p.  179. 

2.  To  bear,  to  bring  forth. 

"O  error,  noon  conceived. 
Thou  never  comeat  unto  a  happy  birth, 
But  kill'st  the  mother  that  engendered  thee." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Caesar,  v.  3, 

3.  To  beget,  to  give  birth  to. 

"This  bastard  love  la  engendered  betwixt  lust  and 
idleness,"'— .Strf7i«^ -'  Arcadia. 

4.  To  produce,  to  cause,  to  originate,  to 
beget,  to  breed. 

"The  disputes  engendered  by  the  most  extensive 
confiscation  that  ever  took  place  in  Europe." — Macau- 
lay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

5.  To  be  the  cause  of,  to  produce. 


6.  To  conceive,  to  originate,  to  start. 

"  When  straight  another  new  conspiracy 
{Ab  if  it  were  a  cei'tain  successor 
Allyed  to  this),  enge^idred  in  the  north. 
Is  by  the  Archbishop  Scrooiie  with  power  brought 
forth."  Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iv.  '3. 

B.  Intraiwtive : 

1.  To  be  engendered,  caused,  or  produced  ; 
to  come  into  existence. 

"  He  knew  the  cause  of  every  maladye. 
Were  it  of  cold,  or.hete,  or  nioyst,  or  drye. 
And  where  thei  engeadrid,  and  of  wliat  humour." 
Chaucer  :  C.  T..  421-3. 

*  2.  To  meet  in  sexual  intercourse ;  to  come 
togetlier. 

■H  For  the  difference  between  to  engender 
and  to  breed,  see  Breed. 
6n-gen'-der-er, "  in-gen-der-er,  s,  [Eng. 
engender ; -er.'\    One  who   or  that  which  en- 
genders. 

"  Tlie  ingenderers  and  in  gendered." 

Davies :  Witteg  Pilgrimage,  sign.  0.  i. 

*  en-geri-drure,  s.     [O.  Fr.]    The  act  of 
begetting  or  generation. 

*  en'-gen-^,  s,     [Lat.  ingeniumj]   [Engine,  s.] 
Ingenuity,  invention,  mechanical  skill. 

"  In  midst  of  which  by  rarer  engeny 
Thau  Mars  and  Venus  hang  in  Lemiiiau  net.' 
Zouche's  Dove,  1613.    (Nares.) 


*en-ghle  (l),  s.    [Angle.] 

*  en-ghle  (2),  s.    [Engle  (2),  s.] 

*  en-gild',  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  (/ii(Z(q.v.)] 
To  gild,  to  brighten,  to  make  brilliant. 

"  Fair  Helena,  who  more  engilds  the  night 
TliHU  all  you  fiery  o's  and  eyen  of  light." 

Siuikesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

en'-fftne,  *  en-gin,  *  en-gyn,  *  en-gyne, 
*  in-gine,  s.  &;  «.  [Fr.  engin,  from  Lat. 
in(7ejimm—(l) genius,  (2)  an  invention  ;  O.Sp. 
engeno ;  Sp-  ingenio;  Poit.  engenJu) ;  Ital,  i)i- 
gegno.]  [Ingenious.] 
A.  .^5  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  lunate  or  natural  ability ;  talent,  genius. 

"Virgil  won  the  bays. 
And  past  them  all  for  deep  engine,  and  made  them 

all  to  gaze 
Upon  the  books  he  made."  T.  Chifrri.y'va. 

•^  2.  Skill,  understanding. 

"  If  any  vertue  in  thee  be 
To  tell  all  my  di-eme  aright, 
Now  kith  thy  engln  and  thy  might." 

Chaucer  :  House  of  If'unie. 

*  3.  Ingenuity,  inventiveness. 

"  The  women  were  of  gret  engyne." 

Gower:  C.A.,  Iv, 

*  4.  A  military  machine  for  casting  stones, 
battering  down  walls,  setting  fire  to  castles,  &c. 

"  Oh  that  stage  amidde  ordeynt  he  emmes  fjrete 
And  other  engyns  y-hidde,  wilde  fyr  to  cast  and 
schete."       '  Sir  Perumbras,  3166. 

5.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

6.  A  machine  for  raising  and  pouring  water 
on  burning  houses  ;  a  fire-engine. 

*  7.  An  instrument  constructed  with  skill. 

"  Just  then  Clarissa  drew,  with  tempting  gi-ace, 
A  two-edged  weapon  from  her  shining  case  .  .  . 
He  takes  the  gift  with  reverence,  and  extends 
The  little  engineon  his  fingers'  eiuls," 

Pope :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  127-32. 

*  8.  A  gin,  a  trap. 

"The  hidden  engines  and  the  snares." 

Q,uarles:  Emblems,  iii.  9. 

*  9,  The  rack  ;  an  instrument  of  torture. 

"  Their  souls  shot  through  with  adders,  torn  on  en- 
gines." Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Night-  Walker,  iv. 

10.  Any  means  used  to  effect  or  bring  to 
pass  any  purpose  ;  usually  in  an  evil  sense. 

"Prayer  must  be  divine  and  heavenly,  which  the 
devil  with  all  his  engines  so  violently  opposeth."— 
Duppa:  Rules  for  Devotion. 

\\.  An  agent,  a  tool,  a  means  acting  for 
another. 

"  [TheyJ  had  th'  especial  engines  been,  to  rear 
His  fortunes  up  unto  the  state  they  were." 

Daniel;  Civil  IVars,  iv.  15. 

11.  Mech.  :  A  machine  of  complicated  parts 
wlLich  acts  automatically  both  as  to  power 
and  operation.  It  is  distinct  from  a  machine, 
the  motor  of  which  is  distinct  from  the  oper- 
ator ;  and  from  a  tool,  which  is  propelled  and 
operated  by  one  person. 

^  The  various  forms  of  engines  intended 
for  particular  or  special  purposes  will  be 
found  under  their  several  heads  :  as  Caloric- 
engine,  Calculating-engine,  Steam-engine,  &c. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  engine. 

engine-bearer,  s. 

Ship-build.  :  One  of  the  sleepers  or  pieces 
of  timber  placed  between  the  keelson  in  a 
steamer  and  the  boilers  of  the  engines,  to 
form  a  proper  seat  for  the  boilers  and  ma- 
chinery. 

engine-driver,  s.  One  who  drives  or 
manages  an  engine,  especially  a  locomotive 
engine. 

engine-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  apper- 
taining to  a  steam-engine  boiler. 

engine-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  of  the  larger 
kind,  having  a  capacity  for  all  the  principal 
turning-work  of  a  machine-shop. 

engine-man,  s.    An  engine-driver. 

engine-sized,  a.  Applied  to  paper  sized 
by  a  machine,  and  not  while  in  the  pulp,  in  a 
tub. 

engine-turning,  s.  A  system  of  orna- 
mental turning  done  by  means  of  a  rose- 
engine  lathe,  and  commonly  seen  on  the  out- 
side of  watch-cases. 

en'-gine,  v.t.    [Engine,  s.] 

""  1.  To  torture  by  means  of  or  in  an 
engine ;  to  rack. 

"  A  softe  Iwd  of  large  space 
They  hadde  made,  and  encorteined. 
Where  she  was  afterward  engined." 

Goioer:  C.  A.,  i. 


*  2.  To  assault,  to  batter. 

"  Professed  enemies  to  engine  and  batter  our  waiia/ 
—Adaim:  Works,  i.  29. 
3.  To  furnish  or  supply  with  engines. 
en-gi-neer'.  *  en'-gin-er,  *  en-gyn-eor, 
en-gyn-eour,  s.    [Eng.  engine;  -ev;  o.  m. 
enginier;  Fr.  ingenieur.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  person  of  genius  or  ingenuity. 

"  He  is  a  good  engineer  that  alone  c.-in  make  an  In- 
strument to  get  preferment."— //«r(on  .'  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  134. 

*  2.  One  who  has  the  management  of,  and 
understands  the  working  of  engines  of  war. 

"The  Amyral  made  his  engyneonr  the  eugynato 
sette  and  bend."  Sir  Ferumbras,  a22,  3. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  It  may  not  thi'ow  its  waters  into  so  great  a  variety 
of  forms  as  the  artificial  fountain  of  the  engineer."— 
Knox:   Winter  Eoenings ;  Even.  3. 

4.  One  who  manages  or  attends  to  an  en- 
gine ;  an  engine-driver. 

5.  One  who  manages  or  carries  through  any 
business  or  enterprise. 

"  Proceeded  on  with  no  less  art, 
My  tongue  was  engineer." 

Suckling:  'Tls  Ifour. 

IL  One  who  is  skilled  in  either  of  the^ 
branches  of  engineering,  military,  meclianical,. 
or  civil.     [Engineering.] 

en-gi-neer",  v.t.    [Engineer,  s.) 

1.  To  direct  or  carry  out  as  an  engineer  the 
formation  or  execution  of;  to  perform  the 
duties  or  part  of  an  engineer  in  respect  of. 

*  2.  To  ply,  to  work  upon,  to  use  skill  or 
ingenuity  with. 

"  Unless  wo  engineered  him  with  (luestion  after 
question,  we  could  get  nothing  out  of  him.*'— Cowper  .- 
Works,  XV.  64. 

*  3.  To  guide,  conduct,  or  manage  by  inge'- 
nuity  and  tact ;  to  carry  through  against  or 
over  obstacles  :  as,  To  engineer  a  Bill  thi'ough 
Parliament. 

"  The  Roman  Conclave  succeeded  to  the  Roman 
Senate  in  this  engineering  work." — Warburlon:  Dir 
vine  Legation ;  (Pref.  to  ed.  of  1758). 

en-gi-neer'-ihg,  j>r.  par.,  «.,  &  s.    [Engi- 
neer, v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  art  or  science 
of  an  engineer ;  planned,  directed,  or  earned 
out  by  an  engineer. 

C.  As.  subst. :  The  art  or  science  of  coil- 
structingenginesandmachines,  and  of  planning 
and  executing  such  works  as  fall  to  the  duty  of 
an  engineer.  Engineering  may  first  be  divided 
into  four  great  branches  —  military,  marine, 
mechanical,  and  civil.  The  Military  Engineer 
has  to  do  with  that  branch  of  the  science  which 
is  connected  with  the  planning,  construction,, 
and  maintenance  of  fortifications,  the  defence 
or  attack  of  places  in  war,  the  construction 
of  such  buildings  as  may  be  necessary  for 
military  posts,  the  surveying  of  a  country  for 
military  operations,  &c.  The  duties  of  thft 
Marine  or  Naval  Engineer  embrace  works 
partly  of  a  military  and  partly  of  a  nava! 
character.  To  him  fall  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  vessels  of  war,  and  of  various 
engines  of  war,  as  torpedoes,  &c. 

Civil  Engineering,  the  most  extensive  branch 
of  the  four,  may  be  said  to  have  originated 
in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Before  that  period,  whenever  extensive 
drainage  or  waterworks  were  undertaken, 
recourse  was  generally  had  to  the  Dutch. 
The  case  is  very  different  now.  A  demantS 
foi  this  profession  has  been  created  of  late? 
years  by  the  extraordinary  development  ni' 
our  system  of  internal  communication,  as 
well  as  by  the  application  of  steam  to  the 
purposes  of  our  manufactures.  A  Civil  Engi- 
neer should  liave  such  a  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics as  will  enable  him  to  investigate- 
as  well  as  to  apply  the  rules  laid  dawn 
by  writers  on  those  branches  of  the  mixed 
sciences  to  which  his  attention  will  most 
frequently  be  drawn.  He  should  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  niechanics, 
hydraulics,  and  indeed  with  all  the  branches 
of  natural  philosophy.  He  should  be  able  to 
draw  neatly,  and  should  understmd  the  prin- 
ciples of  i)rojection  upon  wliich  all  engineering 
drawings  are  constructed.  To  the  Civil  En- 
ginper  proper  belongs  tlie  constructicMi  of 
roads,  bridges,  railways,  canals,  harbours,  and 
drainage  works.  The  duties  being  thus  so 
extensive,  many  members  of  the  profession 
devote  themselves  to  one  or  other  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  bninch.     Thus  we  have  gas- 


fate,  ^t,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
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eDgineers,  sanitary-engineers,  and  others,  the 
nature  of  whose  duties  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  their  titles. 

The  Mechanical  Engineer  is  one  who  is 
efficient  in  the  invention,  contrivance,  and 
aci.ju8tment  of  all  kinds  of  machinery ;  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  strength  and  quality 
of  the  material  used,  and  also  possesses  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  power  of  steam 
and  of  the  engine  in  all  its  modifications,  and 
the  uses  to  which  this  motive  power  is  ap- 
plied: he  should  also  be  duly  acquainted  with 
mill-work  of  the  several  kinds,  whether  im- 
pelled l)y  steam,  water,  or  wind. 

*  en'-gin-or,  s.    [Engineer,  s.] 

*en'-gin-er-3^,*  en-gin-rye.  *en-gln-ry. 

fi.    [Eng.  eiigi}i(e);  -ery.] 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  managing  engines  of  war. 
"They  inn.y  deaceiiil  iu  laathematicka  to  fortificii- 

tion,  architecture,  emginery,  or  uavlgatiou."— Jftitoi; 
On  Education. 

2.  Engines  of  war ;  artillery. 

"Not  (liHtrtut  far,  with  heavy  imce.  the  foe 
Approfwhiug  gross  aud  huge,  in  hollow  cube, 
Trainiug  Ms  devilUh  enginery" 

MUtou  :  P.  M,.,  vi.  551-3. 

3.  Thunder. 

"  All  the  dreadful  enginery  of  heaven  Beemed  col- 
lecting  its  forces  "—Mrs.  Carter :  LuUerg,  iv.  22S. 

4.  Ai-tful  contrivances  or  devices;  machi- 
nations. 

"The  fraudful  enginer//  at  Home."       Shenstone. 

5.  Mechanism,  machinery,  internal  struc- 
ture or  arrangement. 

"The  enginery  of  the  EiiRlish  language  is  too  near 
for  distiuct  vision."— J/arsft ;  Lect.  on  Eng.  Language. 

•^  en'-gin-otis,  *  in-gin-ons,  a.     [Lat.  in- 
geniosus.'l 

1,  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  engine. 

*•  For  that  one  acte  gives,  like  an  enginoua  wheele, 
Motion  to  all,  sets  all  the  state  agoing." 

Becker:  Whore  qf  Babylon  {IGOl], 

2.  Ingenious,  inventive,  clever,  skilful. 
"All  tools  that  enginoiu  despair  could  frame." 

Marlowe :  Hero  &  Leander,  seat.  2. 

^en-gird',  v.t.       [Pref.    en.,    and    Eng.    gird 
(q.v!).]  To  encircle,  to  surround,  to  encompass. 
"My  heart  is  drowned  with  grief. 
My  body  round  engirt  with  iniaery." 

Shakesp.  :  2  ffenry  VI.,  iii.  1. 

*5n-gir'-dle,  v.t.ki.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
girclLe  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  surround  as  a  girdle,  to  en- 
circle. 

"  A  flue  Ijordure  circularly  led  .  .  . 
That  as  a  zone  the  waist  engirdled." 

Drayton :  Barons'  Warg,  bk.  vi. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  form  a  circle  round,  to 
encii'cle. 

"  With  hideous  grasp  the  skies  engirdle  round." 
Glover :  On  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

*  en-girt',  v.t.  [Engird.]  To  encircle,  to 
surround,  to  enclose. 

"That  gold  uiuat  round  engirt  these  brows  of  mine." 
Shake'tp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  v.  1. 

^n'-en^-aoope,  s.  [Gr.  ey/v^  (engus)  =  near, 
and  o-KoTTtw  (skoioeo)  =  to  view,  to  see.)  A 
reflecting  microscope,  invented  by  Amici,  iu 
which  the  image  is  viewed  at  a  side  aperture 
in  the  tube,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  New- 
tonian telescope. 

*en-gl3,d',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  glad 
(q.v.).]  To  make  glad  or  cheerful;  to 
gladden,  to  cheer. 

"The  lark  uijon  the  somers  day, 
Mounteth  tin  high,  with  hir  melodious  lay, 
Of  the  tiuu  shine  engladded  with  the  light" 

Skeltoa :  Poems,  p.  26. 

*  Sh-gl&d'-dened,  n.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
gladdened  (q.v.yi  Gladdened,  made  glad,  or 
cheerful. 

"The  engladdene<l  Spring  forgetful  how  to  weep.' 
6.  Fletcher:  Christ's  Triumph, 

^en-glaim;  *en-glayme,  *en-gleyme. 

v.t.      [Pref.    en,    and    Mid.    Eiig.    gUiym  — 
clammy.]    To  make  clammy  or  sticky. 

"Hony  is  yuel  to  defye  and  englaymeth  the  mawe  "* 
P.  Plowman,  xv.  63. 

en-glan-t6  (an-glan'-te),  u.    [Fr.] 
Her. :  Bearing  acorns  or  similar  glands. 

*  en-gle  (1),  s.    [Angle,  s.] 

*en-gle  (2),  *en-glile,  s.  [Ingle.]  A 
favourite,  a  darling,  a  paramour. 

"  WTi.1t  between  his  mistress  abroad  and  his  engle  at 
home."~Ben  Jonson:  Silent  Woman,  i.  1. 

£n-glish,  "<  En-glisho,  *En-gleis  (En 
as  Ing),   a.   &  s.      [A.S.  JEnglisc,   Englisc, 


from  the  Angles,  one  of  the  three  chief 
Germanic  tribes  who  settled  in  England 
and  conquered  it  from  the  Celtic  inhabi- 
tants. Of  these  three  the  Jutes  were  not  nu- 
merous. The  Saxons  and  the  Angles  were 
so,  especially  the  Saxons,  yet  on  account  of 
some  superiority,  probably  of  a  moral  kind, 
the  Angles  ultimately  gave  their  name  to  the 
country.  It  was  first  called  England  in  or 
about  the  year  800,  by  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex, 
after  he  had  united  the  disjointed  kingdoms, 
commonly  called  the  Heptarchy,  under  one 
sceptre.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

X.  Of  or  pertaining  to  England  or  its  in- 
habitants. 

2.  Written  in  the  English  language. 

3.  Characteristic  of  or  becoming  an  English- 
man, 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  (PI):  The  people  of  England:  more 
widely  extended  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

"Th«  world  stands  in  admiration  of  the  capacity 
and  docibleuesa  of  the  .£ngtisIt.'—JlotaeU:  Letters, 
IV.  47. 

2.  The  language  of  the  people  of  England. 
[English  Language,] 

"  I  can  speak  English,  my  lord,  as  well  as  you."— 
Shakesp. :  1  Henry  J  K,  it  4. 

II.  Print.  :  A  size  of  type  between  Great 
Primer  and  Pica. 

This  is  English  type. 

English-architecture,  s.  [Architec- 
TURK,  Decorated,  Domestic  Architecture, 
Gothic,  Perpendicular,  Pointed.] 

English-elm,  a.    Ulmus  campestris. 

English-language,  s.  The  English 
language  is  a  member  of  a  group  of  allied 
languages,  to  which  the  term  Teutonic  has 
been  applied.  The  Teutones  were  a  German 
tribe  conquered  by  the  Rinnan  general  Marius  ; 
and  hence  the  term  Teutoniciis  and  Tlieoticus 
were  subsequently  applied  to  all  German- 
speaking  people,  and  the  Germans  still  call 
their  own  language  Deutsch,  of  which  Dutch 
is  merely  another  form.  [Dutch.]  The 
Teutonic  dialects  form  three  groups :  (1)  The 
Low  German,  (2)  The  Scandinavian,  and  (3) 
The  High  German.  Tlie  English  language 
belongs  the  first  of  these  groups,  as  do  also 
the  Gothic,  Frisian,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Old 
Saxon.  The  Teutonic  languages  themselves 
form  a  sub-divisiou  of  the  European  division 
of  that  great  family  of  related  languages  to 
which  the  term  Indo-European  has  been  ap- 
plied. The  English  language  is  closely  related 
to  those  dialects  still  spoken  on  the  northern 
shores  and  lowlands  of  Germany,  a  relation- 
ship due  to  the  inniiigration  of  the  Angles, 
Saxons,  and  other  Low  German  tribes.  The 
original  inhabitants  of  England  were  Celts, 
but  few  words  of  their  language  still  survive  : 
such  are  basket,  bran,  breeches,  clout,  crag, 
crock,  &c.  Tlie  Teutonic  invaders  consisted 
of  three  tribes,  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes, 
.  and  their  first  appearance  iu  this  country  was 
in  a.d.  449.  In  process  of  time  they  drove  the 
original  inhabitants  towards  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  The  language 
introduced  by  the  Teutonic  invaders  was  an 
inflected  language,  and  free  from  admixture  of 
foreign  elements.  Bat  the  English  of  the 
present  day,  which  is  a  direct  development  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  has  lost  its  inflections,  and 
has  adopted  words  freely  from  other  tongues. 
First  it  adopted  many  words  from  the  Roman 
missionaries,  by  wliom  the  island  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  in  a.d.  596.  Secondly, 
a  lai-ge  number  were  adopted  from  the  North- 
men of  Scandinavia  (the  Norwegians,  Danes, 
and  Swedes),  who  continually  made  attacks 
on  the  coast  of  England,  and  at  last,  in  a.d. 
1013,  became  the  ruling  power.  These  words 
are  numerous  in  old  northern  English  litera- 
ture, aud  in  northern  i>rovincial  dialects.  A 
few  still  survive,  such  as  are,  till,  until,  bound, 
busk,  bask,  &c.  But  the  event  which  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  Englisli  language 
was  the  Norman  invasion  in  a.d.  1066.  After 
tliis,  French  became  the  language  of  the  court, 
of  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  ot  literature, 
and  continued  to  be  so  for  nearly  300  years. 
To  it  we  owe  most  of  the  terms  connected 
with  feudalism  and  war,  the  church,  the  law, 
and  the  chase.  Robert  of  Gloucester,  writing 
in  A.D.  1297,  says : 


"Thus  come,  lo  !  Eugelond  into  Nonnannes  honde, 
And  the  Normans  ne  cuutbe  speke  tho  Ijote  hei-  owp 

speche. 
And  8i>eke  Frenche  as  dude  atom,  and  here  chyldrei* 

dude  also  teche. 
So  thivt  heymen  of  thys  lond,  that  of  her  blod  conio, 
Holdetli  alle  thulke  si>eclie.  that  hii  of  hem  noiue. 
Vor  bote  a  man  couthe  French,  me  tolth  of  hym  wel 
lute," 
But,  as  he  adds : 
"  Lowe  men  holdeth  to  Euglyss,  aud  to  her  kniide- 
specheyute." 
(The  lower  classes  cling  to  English  aud  to  their  native- 
tongue  yet.) 
And  SO  in  process  of  time,  when  the  two 
nations  coalesced,  the  language  of  the  majority 
prevailed.     In  a.d,  1349,  Latin  ceased  to  be 
taught  in  schools  through   the   medium  of 
French,   and  in   a.d.  1362,  the  pleadings  iu 
the  law  courts  were  directed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  be  for  the  future  conducted   in 
English.    But  the  English  of  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  was  greatly  altered  from 
that  of  the  eleventh.      It  was  no  longer  an. 
Inflected  or  synthetic  language,  but  had  be- 
come, through  the  influence  of  the  Norman- 
French,  analytic ;  that  is  to  say,  prepositions 
and  auxiliaries  were  used  instead  of  inflections, 
to  express  the  various  modifications  of  the 
idea  to  be  conveyed  by  any  word,  and  the 
relations  of  the  several  words  in  a  sentence  ta 
each  other.     The  invention  of  printing,  the- 
revival  of  learning  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  increasing  intercourse- 
with  other  nations,   and  the   discoveries  of 
science,  have  all  tended  to  increase  the  voca- 
bulary of  the  English  language  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  words. 

The  English  language,  using  the  term  in  its- 
widest  acceptation,  may  be  divided  into  five, 
periods — viz.  : — 

1.  Fn-st    Period  a.d.     450-1100. 

2.  Second     „        „      1100-1250. 

3.  Third       „        „      1250-1350. 

4.  Fourth     ,,         „       1350-1400. 

5.  Fifth  ,,  ,,  1460-the  present  day. 
In  the  first  period  (called  also  An^lo-Saxon  or 
Old  English),  the  language  was  inflectional  "„ 
in  the  second  it  began  to  show  a  tendency  to 
become  analytic,  the  tendency  increasing, 
till  in  the  fourth  period  inflections  had  virtu- 
ally disappeared.  Before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest there  were  two  dialects  in  English,  a 
southern  and  a  northern,  the  former  of  whiclfc 
was  the  literary  language.  After  the  Con- 
quest dialects  became  much  more  marked^ 
so  that  we  can  distinguish  three  great  varie- 
ties, the  Northern,  the  Midland,  and  the 
Southern,  distinguished  from  each  other  by- 
various  grammatical  differences.  The  Mid- 
land dialect  was  that  most  widely  spread,  and 
it  ultimately  became  the  standard  language^ 
a  result  principally  due  to  the  influence  of 
Chaucer,  and  iu  a  less  degree  of  Wyclifi'e, 
Gower,  and  others. 

English-literature,  s.  The  history  ot 
our  literature  begins  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century  with  Cffidmon's  paraphrase 
of  the  Bible  and  the  poem  of  Beowulf.  Our 
first  prose-writer  was  Bede,  born  a.d.  673  ; 
after  him  came  King  Alfred  and  Bishop  jElfric, 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  In  the 
second  peiiod  of  our  language  the  principal 
writers  were  Layamon,  a  monk  in  Worcester- 
shire, who  in  A.D.  1205  wrote  liis  Brut,  a 
metrical  cln-onicle  of  legendary  English  his- 
tory, and  Orm  or  Ormin,  who  wrote  a  metrical 
version  of  the  Church  service  for  each  day, 
with  the  addition  of  a  sermon  in  verse.  It  is 
entirely  Englisli,  not  five  French  words  are 
to  be  found  in  it.  To  the  same  date  belongs 
the  Aiwren  Riwle,  or  Rules  for  Anchoresses, 
and  Genesis  and  Exodus,  a  metrical  parajihrase 
of  those  two  books,  written  about  1240.  To  the 
third  period  belong  the  Metrical  Chronicles  of 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  a.d.  1297,  aud  Robert 
de  Brunne,  a.d.  1327.  In  the  fourth  period 
come  the  names  of  Maundeville,  whose  Travels 
were  written  in  a.d.  1*356  ;  of  Chaucer,  born 
A.D.  1340,  died  a.d.  1400,  who  wrote  his  chief 
work,  the  Canterbunj  Tales,  about  a.d,  1390  ; 
his  treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,  written  a.d.  1391 ; 
and  his  Trayhis  and  Creseide,  a  translation 
from  the  Filostrato  of  Boccaccio,  about  a.ix 
13S2.  In  this  period  was  also  written  the 
religious  iioeni  of  William  Langlaud,  com- 
monly called  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman, 
but  properly  The.  Vision  of  WilUavi  coiicerning 
Piers  tlte  Plowman— i.e.,  Our  Lord.  Of  this 
popular  poem  three  texts  are  known— the 
first  written  in  a.d.  1362.  the  second  in  a.d. 
1377,  and  the  thii-d  in  a.d.  1393.  In  a.i>.  13S2 
Wyciitfe  completed  his  translation  oif  the 
Bible,  the  first  version  in  our  tongue ;  and 


hSil^  hS^;  pdiit,  j6^l;  cat,  9011,  choms,  9hiii,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  :!Cenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f. 
^ian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l.  d'?%l. 
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about  A.D.  1400  Gower  wrote  his  Confessio 
Aimntis.  In  the  fifth  period  may  be  men- 
tioned tlie  names  of  Caxton,  the  printer  of  the 
first  book  prmted  in  English,  Tke  Dictes  and 
Sayings  of  Fhilosophcrs,  in  a.d.  1477  ;  of  Spen- 
ser, the  author  of  the  Faerie  Quean,  born  a.d. 
1552,  died  a.d.  1598  ;  and  of  Lord  Bacon. 
Dramatic  literature  flourished  more  es|>ecially 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
chief  amongtliedramatistsbeingWillianiShake- 
speare,  the  greatestdramatistof  the  world,  born 
A,D.  1364,  died  A.D.  1616 ;  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Marlowe,  and  Ford. 
The  rest  of  the  century  is  notable  especially ' 
for  the  works  of  Milton,  born  a.d.  1608,  died 
A.D.  1674;  of  Bunyan,  the  author  of  the  Pil- 
gnm's  Progress  ;  and  of  John  Dryden,  tlie  poet. 
The  eighteenth  century,  owing  to  the  confiicts 
betweenpolitioal  parties,  produced  a  number  of 
pamphleteers  on  each  side,  chief  among  them 
being  Swift  and  Defoe.  Some  of  onr  greatest 
essayists  also  flourished  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ;  notably  Steele,  Addi- 
son, and  Johnson ;  Pope  is  the  most  noted 
name  in  poetry.  Later  on  novel-writing  ap- 
peared, Fielding,  Richardson,  Smollett,  and 
Goldsmith  being  the  most  noted  in  this  branch 
of  literature.  Other  noted  names  are  those  of 
Edmund  Burke,  statesman  and  author,  born 
1730,  died  1797 ;  Edward  Gibbon,  the  historian, 
born  1737,  died  1794;  Adam  Smith,  and  the 
poets  Thomson,  Churchill,  Cowper,  and  Burns, 
in  thenineteenth  century  the  most  noted  names 
(exclusive  of  living  writers)  were — in  poetry, 
Tennyson,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Robert 
Browning,  E.  B.  Browning,  Wordsworth, 
Moore,  Coleridge,  and  Sir  W.  Scott;  in  his- 
tory, &c.,  Hallam,  Milman,  Arnold,  Carlyle, 
Macaulay,  Green,  and  Gardiner ;  in  fiction, 
Miss  Edgeworth,  Sir  W.  Scott,  Dickens,  Tliack- 
eray,  G.  Eliot,  Chailotte  Bronte,  Marryat, 
Lytton,  Anthony  TroUope,  Stevenson,  Reade, 
and  Besant ;  and  in  science,  &.C.,  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  Mill,  Darwin,  Tyndall,  and  Huxley. 

Englisli  maidenhair,   s.    AspUnium. 
Trichomanes. 
English-mercury^  s. 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Chenopodium  Bonus  Henriciis. 
It  is  used  as  a  pot-herb.  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  any  species  of  the  Euphorbia- 
ceous  genus  Mercurialis  (q.v.). 

English  sea-grape,  a. 

Bot. :  Salicornia  herbacea.    (Lyte.) 

English  treacle,  s. 

Bot. :  Alliaria  officinalis.  (Britten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

En'-glish  (En  as  Ing),  v.t.    [English,  a.] 
To  translate  or  render  mto  the  English  lan- 


"  Lucretius  Englished  t    Twaa  a  work  might  shake 
The  power  of  Cnglish  verse  to  undertake." 

Otioay  :  To  Mr.  Creech. 

*Sn'-glish-a-ble  (En  as  Jtng),  a.  [Eng. 
English,  v. ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  trans- 
lated or  rendered  into  the  English  language. 

En'-glish-m3.n  (En  as  Ing),  s.  [Eng.  Eng- 
lish, a.,  and  man.]  A  native  or  naturalised 
inhabitant  of  England. 

Englishman's  foot,  s. 

Bot.  :  Plantago  major. 

*  En'-glish-rjr  (en  as  ing),  s.  [Eng.  Eng- 
glish,  a.  ;  -ry.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  an  English- 
man. 

2.  A  colony  or  settlement  of  Englishmen. 
'Specifically  applied  to  the  settlements  of  the 
tenglish  in  Ireland.) 

"  The  principal  strongholds  o£  the  Englishry  duriug 
this  evil  time  were  Enuiakilleu  and  Loudouderry." — 
Macaulay  ;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xit 

eng'-liS-let,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Her. :  An  escutcheon  of  pretence. 

*  en~glodm',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  gloom 
(q.v.).]     To  make  or  render  gloomy. 

*  en-glue',  v.t.  [Fr.  engluer.]  To  join,  shut, 
or  close  very  fast  or  tightly. 

"  Wlien  he  sawe  and  redie  fonde 
This  cotfte  made,  and  well  englued." 

Gower :  C.  A.,  viii. 

*  en-glfit',  v.t.  [Fr.  engloutir,  from  Lat. 
glutio  =  to  swallow.] 

1.  To  swallow,  to  gulp  down. 
'*  How  loaiiy  iirodigal  bits  have  slaves  aud  peasaDts 
This  uight  enalutted."  Shakesp. :  Tlmoii,  ii,  2. 


2.  To  swallow  up,  to  exceed. 

"  My  iiai"ticul;tr  grief 
Engluts  and  swallows  other  boitowb." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  i.  3. 

3,  To  fill  to  overfiowing,  to  glut,  to  choke. 
"  Those  grieved  minds  which  choler  did  englut." 

Spemer:  F.  Q..  II.  ii.  23. 

*  en-glut'-ing,  s.  [Perhaps  for  engluing  or 
enlnting.]    The  act  of  stopping  up  tightly. 

"  And  of  the  pottes  aud  glasses  engluting." 

Chaucer.   C.  T,,  16,234. 

■*  en-go're  (I),  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  gore,  v. 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  gore,  to  pierce,  to  penetrate,  to  wound. 
"  Weil  hoped  she  the  beast  engored  had  beene." 

Spemer  :  P.  q..  III.  v.  28. 

2.  To  enrage,  to  infuriate,  to  goad. 

"  As  savage  Bull,  whom  two  fierce  mastives  bayt, 
Wheu  i-aucour  doth  with  rage  him  once  engore." 

Spemer:  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  42. 

*  en-gb're  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  gore, 
s.  (q.v.).]     To  make  gory  or  bloody. 

"  The  flood  blushed  to  be  so  much  engored 
With  such  base  sools," 

Chapman  :  Homers  Iliad,  xxi.  22. 

*  en-gor'ge,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  eyvgorger,  from 
g-orge  =  the  throat;  Ital.  iiigorgiare ;  Lat. 
ingiirgito.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  swallow  up,  to  devour. 

"  Neither  doth  any  man,  after  he  hath  once  satisfied 
hunger,  engorge  superfluous  meats."  —  P.  Holland: 
Ammianus  AturcelUnus,  p.  237, 

2,  To  swallow  down,  to  suppress,  to  choke. 

"  Fraught  with  rancour  and  engorged  ire," 

Spenser;  P.  Q.,  1.  xL  40. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  eat  greedily,  to  devour. 
"  Greedily  she  engorged  without  restraint." 

AlUton:  P.  L.,  ix.  791 

en-gorged',  'pa.  par.  or  a.    [Enookge.] 
*  A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
.    B.  As  adjective : 

,,    *  1.  Ord.    Lang.:    Swallowed  with  greedi- 
ness, devoured. 
,',  2.  Med. :  Filled  to  excess  with  blood ;  con- 


Sn-gor'ge-m^t,  s.    [Eng.  engorge :  -ment.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  swallowing  or 

devouring  greedily. 
2.  Med. :  The  state  of  being  filled  to  excess 

or  congested  with  blood  ;  congestion. 

*  en-gorg'-ing,  pr.  -par. ,  a.,k  s.     [Engorge.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  siibstantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :   The  act  of  swallowing  or 
devouring  greedily. 

2.  Med. :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  con- 
gested with  blood. 

en-gOU-Ue  (an-go'-le),  a.    [Fr.  engouler  = 

to  swallow.]  

Her. :  An  epithet  ^\j^  ^^ 

applied  to  bends, 
crosses,  saltiers,  &c., 
the  extremities  of 
which  enter  the 
mouths  of  animals. 

*  en  -  gra£r,       v.t. 
[Pref.    71,  and  Eug. 
firraf(q.v.).]    To  en-  engoulee. 
graft. 

"  Whereof  did  growe  her  first  engraffed  paine." 

Spemer:  P.  Q.,  III.  ii.  17. 

*  en-graff-ment,  s.    [Eng.  engraff:  --ment.} 
The  same  as  ENORAircMENT  (q.v.). 

en-graft',  v.t.   [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  grajl  (q.v.)."] 

1,  To  ingraft,  to  graft  on. 

"  As  trees  by  human  skill  engrafted  bear 
The  ]uicy  fig,  smooth  plum,  or  racy  pear." 

Hoole  :  Orlando  Purioso,  bk.  ixviL 

2.  To  implant,  to  set  or  root  deeply. 

"  I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  37. 

*  en-graf-ta'-tlon,$.    [Eng.  engraft :  -ation.] 
The  same  as  Engraftment  (q.v.). 

*  en-graft' -ment,  s.    [Eng.  engraft:  -ment.] 
The  act  of  engrafting ;  ingraftment. 


r;  grele  =  hail.] 


en-grail',  v.t.  &  i.   [Fr. 
A,  Transitive : 
*  1.  Ord,  Lang. .   To  variegate ;  to  spot  as 
with  haiL 

"  .^lacides  then  shews 
A  long  lance,  and  a   caldron,   new,  migrailed  with 
twenty  huea"     Chapman  :  Homer's  Iliad,  p.  325. 


ENGRAILED. 


2  Her  ;  To  indent  or  make  ragged  rt  the 
edges  as  though  broken  with  hail ;  to  indent 
in  curved  lines. 

"  Polwheel  beareth  asftultier  engraaed."—Carew. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  form  an  edging  or  border ; 
to  run  in  a  waving  or  indented  line. 

en-grailed',  pa.  par.,  «.,  tfc  s.    [Engrail.) 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Variegated,  spotted. 

2.  Having  an  indented  or  wavy  outline. 

"  Over  hills  with  peaky  toira  engrailed." 

Tennyson:  Palace  qf  Art,  113. 

II,  Her. :  Indented  in  a  series  of  curves  with 
the  points  outwards ; 
applied  to  one  of  the  ' 
lines    of    partition, 
also  to  some  bends 
and  ordinaries. 

C.  As  substantive : 
Entom. :  The  name 

of  two  moths,  tribe 
Geometers,  family 
Boarmidae.  The  En- 
grailed is  Tephrosia 
biundularia,  and  the 
Small  Engrailed  T.  crepuscularia.    {Newmun.) 

en-grail'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  engrail;  -ment.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  ring  of  dots  round  the 
edge  of  a  medal,  coin,  &c. 

2.  Her,  :  The  state  of  being  engrailed  or  in- 
dented in  curved  lines. 

en-grain',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  grain((i.y.).'] 
[Grain,  s.J 

*  1.  To  dye  deep ;  to  dye  in  grain  ;  to  give  a 
deep,  j)ermanent,  or  enduring  colour  to. 

"  See  thou  how  fresh  my  fiowers  being  spread. 
Dyed  in  lilie  white  aud  crimson  red. 
With  leaves  engrained  iu  lusty  green." 

Spenser :  Shepheards  Calender  {Feb.). 

*  2.  To  incorporate  with  the  texture  or  grain 
of  anything. 

3.  To  colour  or  paint  in  imitation  of  the 
grain  Of  wood ;  to  grain. 

*  en-gl'Sjad',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  grand 
(q.v.).]     To  make  great,  to  aggrandize. 

"The  Duke  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  engrand 
his  xiosterity." — Puller:  Hist.  Camb.,  vii.  42. 

*  en-gr3,p'-ple,  v.i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
grapple  (q.v.).]  To  grapple,  to  close,  to 
struggle  at  close  quarters. 

"  There  shall  young  Hotspur,  with  a  fury  led, 
Engrapple  with  thy  sou,  as  fierce  as  he."- 

Daniel :  Civil  Wars,  iv.  85. 

*  en-grasp',  v.t.  fPref.  en,  and  Eng.  grasp 
(q.v.).]  To  grasp,  to  gripe,  to  seize  and  hold 
fast. 

"  So  both  together  flers  engrasped  bee, 
Whylea  Guyon  atanding  by  their  uncouth  strife 
does  see."  Spenser.*  P.  Q.,  II.  v.  20. 

en-grau'-llS,  s.  [Gr.  ryypavXt's  {enggraulis)  — 
the  anchovy.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Clupeid*. 
Snout  projecting ;  mouth  opening  backward 

.  considerably  beyond  the  eyes ;  mystache  long 
and  straight ;  twelve  or  more  rays  within  the 
gill  covers  ;  the  opening  wide  ;  abdominal  line 
without  projecting  hooked  scales.  Engraulis 
encrasidtolus  istheanchovy  (q.v.).  (Couch,  &c.) 

en-gra've  (1),  *  en-grav-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref. 
en,  and  Eng.  grave,  v.  (q.v.).  O.  Fr.  engraver  ; 
Dut.  graven  =  to  dig  ;  graveren  =  to  engrave ; 
Ger.  grdben  =  to  dig,  engrave,  cut,  carve.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  cut  with  a  chisel  or  graver ;  to  cut 
figures,  letters,  &c.,  with  a  sharp  instrument. 

"  Engrave  the  two  stoues  with  the  names." — Exodus 
xxviii.  11. 

2.  To  cut,  picture,  or  represent,  as  on  wood, 
metal,  ifec,  by  carving  with  a  graver,  &c. 

"On  the  other  side  was  engraven  the  cross  and  the 
hsxp.'~Ltidlow  :  Memoirs,  ii.  247. 

*  3.  To  cut  in,  to  make  by  incision. 

*'  Full  many  wounds  in  his  corrupted  flesh 
Ks  did  engrave."      Spenser:  P.  Q.,  IIL  vii.  32. 

*  4,  To  impress  deeply,  to  imprint. 

"It  will  scarce  seem  possible,  that  God  should  en- 
grave principles,  in  men's  minds, 'in  words  of  uucertain 
signification.  "—iocAc. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  practise  or  follow  the  art 
of  engraving  ;  to  be  skilled  in  engraving. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  engrave  and 
to  imprint,  see  Impkint. 


il^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  worli,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full^  try,  Syrian.    ,ss,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a,   qu  =  kw. 
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*  en-gra've  (2),  v.  t.     [Pref .  en,  and  Eng.  grave, 

a.  (q.v.).]   To  bury,  to  intei',  to  place  in  a  grave. 
"  In  seemly  sort  tbeir  corses  to  engraue." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  L  x.  42, 

•en-gra've-ment.  s.  [Eng.  engrave(l) ;  -■ment.] 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  engraving. 

2.  The  work  of  an  engraver. 

"  We  being  the  offspring  of  God  oi^ht  not  to  think 
that  the  G-odhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone, 
the  enffravement  ot  art  and  man's  device."— flarrow/ 
On  the  Decalogue. 

en-grav'-er,  s.  [Eng.  engrave  (1) ;  -er.]  One 
who  is  skilled  in  engraving ;  a  cutter  of  letters, 
figures,  &c.,  in  wood,  stone.  &c. 

"  Images  are  not  made  in  the  "brain  itself,  as  the 
pencil  of  a,  painter  or  engraver  makes  the  images  in 
the  table,  but  ai-e  imprinted  in  a  wonderful  method  in 
the  soul," — Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  47, 

*  en-grav'-er-J^,  s.  [Eng.  engrave  (l);  -ry.'\ 
Engraved  work  ;  the  work  of  an  engraver. 

"  Some  handsome  engraveries  and  medals,"— .Sii-  T. 
Browne :  Afiscellaniea,  p.  210. 

en-grav'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.  [Engrave  (1), 
v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C  As  suhstantive : 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  cutting  figures, 
letters,  &c.,  on,  wood,  stone,  or  metal.  En- 
graving is  very  ancient.  The  oldest  records 
are  cut  in  stone,  some  in  relief,  some  in  in- 
taglio. The  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  are  cut  in 
the  granite  monoliths,  and  on  the  walla  of  the 
tombs  and  chambers.  From  Egypt  or  Phoenicia 
the  Greeks  received  the  art  of  engraving,  where 
it  had  considerably  advanced  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  Among  other  uses  which  are  allied  to 
chasing  and  inlaying,  it  was  employed  in  de- 
lineating maps  on  metallic  plates.  Specimens 
of  Btruriau  art  are  also  of  great  antiquity.  The 
art  of  engraving  is  fairly  referable  to  three 
divisions  :  chalcography,  or  plate-engraving  ; 
xylogi-aphy,  or  wood-engraving  ;  lithography, 
or  stohe  engraving.    (See  these  words.) 

Engraving  on  metal  originated  with  chasers 
and  inlayers.  Tliis  ai-t  is  very  ancient,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  suggested  the  sister  art 
■  of  printing  from  the  plates  thus  engraved.  In 
taking  a  cast  in  sulphur  of  some  engraved 
chiu-ch  oruaraents,  it  is  stated  that  a  Florentine 
artist  named  Finiguerra,  about  1440,  was  led  at 
length  to  the  discovery  of  the  value  of  plate- 
engraving  as  a  means  of  printing.  Some  dust 
and  charcoal  which  had  gathered  in  the  lines 
came  out  upon  the  sulphur  and  gave  an  un- 
expected and  suggestive  effect.  Aquatint  en- 
graving was  invented  by  St.  Non,  a  Frenchman, 
in  1662.  Engraving  in  steel  was  introduced 
into  England  by  Perkins,  of  Philadelphia,  1819. 
The  earliest  application  of  the  wood-engraver's 
art  in  Europe  was  in  cutting  blocks  for  play- 
ing-cards. French  writers  ascribe  it  to  the 
time  of  Charles  V.,  but  the  Germans  show 
cards  of  the  date  1300,  and  the  Italians  claim 
that  it  originated  in  Ravenna,  about  1285.  En- 
giaving  on  wood  assumed  the  character  of  an 
art  about  1440 ;  the  first  impression,  1423.  Im- 
proved by  Durer,  1471-1528 ;  by  Bewick,  1789. 

Engraving  on  a  lithographic  stone  is  effected 
by  etching-point,  diamond,  or  ruling-machine ; 
the  stylus  of  the  latter  is  a  diamond.  There 
are  two  modes,  the  first  of  which  is  the  more 
usual :  (1)  The  stone  is  covered  with  a  gum 
and  acid  ink-resisting  compound,  dried,  and 
the  design  scratched  through  this  ground  to 
such  a  deptli  merely  as  to  expose  the  clean 
stone.  The  stone  is  then  oiled,  the  engraved 
portions  alone  absorbing  the  oil;  it  is  after- 
wards washed  and  rolled  up.  The  printing  is, 
however,  usually  from  transfers  from  the 
■  engraved  stones.  (2)  The  stone  is  etched 
through  a  ground  of  asphaltum ;  acid  is  ap- 
plied to  deepen  the  lines.  These  are  inked ; 
the  face  cleaned  off,  gummed,  and  etched,  the 
stone  rolled  up  and  printed.  There  are 
many  styles,  and  these  are  briefly  considered 
under  their  respective  heads,  as  chalcography, 
copperplate  engraving,  dry-point,  etching, 
steel-plate  engraving,  wood-engraving,  &c. 

"With  the  work  of  an  engraver  in  stone,  like  the 
engravings  of  a  signet,  sbatt  thou  eugi-ave  the  two 
fltonea  with  the  names  of  the  children  of  Isi-ael."— 
Exodus  xxviil.  11. 
2.- That  which  is  engraved;  an  engraved 
plate,  &c. 

"  It  appears  from  the  engravings  on  Aaron's  breast- 
plate."—fKorfettrton;  Divinn  Legation,  bk.  iv,.  §  5, 

3.  An  impression  taken  from  an  engraved 
plate  or  block  ;  a  print.  The  term  is  often 
limited  by  an  adjective  :  as,  a  steel  engraving, 
a  line  engraving  ;  a  wood  engraving,  &c. 


engraving-mactaine,  s. 

1.  A  macMne  in  which  an  intaglio  impres- 
sion is  delivered  upon  a  plate  or  cylinder 
for  bank-note  printing,  or  calico-printing,  by 
the  rotation  under  contact  with  the  said 
object  of  a  hardened  steel  roller  bearing  the 
design  in  cameo.  This  system  was  invented 
by  Jacob  Perkins,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was 
first  adopted  in  bank-note  engraving.  The 
process  for  obtaining  the  design  in  cameo 
on  the  mill,  by  rotation  in  contact  with  an 
intaglio  die,  is  effected  in  a  transfer  press. 
[Clamming-machtne.]  a  pantograph  is  used 
in  etching  a  reduced  copy  of  a  pattern  on 
to  the  copper  cylinder  for  calico-printing. 
Eccentric-engraving,  for  a  certain  class  of 
patterns  in  calico-printing,  is  performed  by 
a  diamond  etching-point  on  the  varnished 
roller.  The  points  are  moved  by  elaborate 
machinei-y,  and  the  eff'ect  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  eccentric  and  rose-engine  lathes. 
(Knight.) 

2.  An  apparatus  on  the  principle  of  the 
pantograph,  but  provided  witha  cutting  device 
and  machinery  for  causing  pressure  upon  the 
surface  to  be  engraved,  so  as  to  produce  lines 
similar  to  those  made  by  hand  with  the 
graver. 

*  en-great'-en,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
greaten  (q.v.)']  To  make  great  or  gi-eater  ;  to 
increase,  to  aggravate. 

"  Afl  ain  is  grievous  in  its  own  nature,  so  it  is  much 
engreatened  by  the  circumstances  which  attend  it.  '— 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

*  en-gregge,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  engregier  =  to  make 
heavy,  to  aggravate  ;  Low  Lat.  ingravio,  from 
Lat.  in,  intens.,  and  gravis  =  heavy.]  To  be- 
come heavy  on  ;  to  press  upon. 

"  All  thlse  thlnges,  after  that  thei  l>eu  gret  or  smale, 
engreggen  the  couscieuce  of  a  mau  or  woman."— 
Onaucer :  Parson's  Tale. 

*  en-grie've,  *  en-grepve,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref. 
-en,  and  Eng.  grieve  (q.v.).] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  grieve,  to  vex,  to  afflict,  to 
distress. 

"  My  engreeved  mind  could  find  no  rest.' 

Spenser  :  F.  §..  II.  iv.  23. 

B,  Intrans  :  To  hurt,  to  pain,  to  be  trouble- 
some or  painful. 

"  Aches,  and  hurts,  and  corns,  do  engrieve  either 
towards  rain,  or  towards  frost.  —5acon;  Ifatural 
History. 

en-gross',  "^  en-grosse,  ^  In-gross,  v.t.  & 
i,  [Tr.  engros  =  in  large  ;  0.  Fr.  grosseyer  = 
to  engross,  to  write  fair  or  in  great  and  fair 
letters.    (Cotgrave.)]     [Gross.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  To  write  in  large  or  distinct  letters. 
"  Engrossed  was  It,  as  it  la  well  knowe, 

And  enrolled  ouely  for  wltuesse 
In  your  registers. 

Lydgate :  Siege  qf  Thebes,  pt.  11. 

"*  2.  To  make  gross  or  fat ;  to  fatten. 
"  Not  sleeping  to  engrosse  his  idle  body. 
But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watchful  souL" 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ill,  7. 

*  3.  To  make  thick ;  to  thicken. 

"  The  waves  thereof  so  slow  and  sluggish  were, 
Engrossed  with  mud,  which  did  them  foul  agrlese." 
Spenser :  F.  0.-,  H.  vi.  46. 

*  i.  To  increase  in  size  or  bulk. 

"  Though  pillars,  by  chauueliug,  be  aeeniiiigly  en- 
grossed  to  our  sight,  yet  they  are  truly  weakened  iu 
themselves." — tt'otton  :  Architecture. 

*  5.  To  purchase  or  seize  in  the  gross. 

"  If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  as  thine. 
Thou  robbest  me  of  a  moiety." 

Shakeap.  :  AlVs  Welt,  iii.  2. 

6.  In  the  *ame  sense  as  II. 

7.  To  take  or  occupy  the  whole  of ;  to  absorb, 
to  monopolize. 

"  'Tis  just  that  God  should  not  be  dear 
Wbere  self  engrosses  fi.ll  the  thought." 

Cowper  :  Love  Endures  no  Rival. 

8.  To  take  or  occupy  an  undue  amount  or 
proportion  of. 

"  Too  long  hath  love  engrossed  Britamiia's  st^e, 
And  sunk  to  softness  all  our  trafpc  rage." 
Tickell :  To  Mr.  Addison,  on  his  Tragedy  of  Cato 

*  9.  To  seize,  to  extract. 

"  If  out  of  those  inventions 
Which  flow  in  Atliens,  thou  hast  here  engrossed 
Some  rarity  of  wit."      Ford.:  Broken  Heart,  ill.  3 

II.  Law : 

1.  To  copy  out  in  a  large,  distinct,  and 
'legible  hand  for  preservation  as  records. 

2..  To  buy  up  the  whole  or  large  quantities 
of  any  commodity  with  the  object  of  control- 
ling the  market,  and  thus  being  able  to  sell 
again  at  an  enhanced  price. 


B.  Intransitive; 

1.  To  be  occupied  or  employed  in  engrossing, 
or  copying  in  a  large,  legible,  and  distinct 
hand  ;  to  follow  or  practise  the  profession  of 
an  engrosser. 
"  A  clerk,  foredoomed  his  father's  soul  to  cross, 
Who  pens  a  stauza  when  he  should  engross." 

Pope  :  Prol.  Sat.  17,  IB 

*  2.  To  become  larger,  to  increase. 

"  That  as  the  trees  do  grow,  her  name  may  grow, 
And  in  the  ground  each  where  will  it  engrosse. 

Sjjenser :  Colin  Clout,  634. 

en-gross'-er,  s.     [Eng.  engross  ;  -er] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  engrosses  or  copies  documents 
in  a  fair,  large  hand. 

2.  One  who  seizes  or  assumes  the  whole  or 
an  undue  share  of  anything ;  a  monopolizer. 

"Little  engrossers  of  delegated  power,"  —  Knox' 
Spirit  of  Despotism,  §  29. 

*  IL  Law  :  One  who  buys  up  the  whole  or 
large  quantities  of  any  commodity  to  sell 
again  ;  a  forestaller. 

"  A  new  sort  of  engrossers,  or  forestallers,  having 
the  feeding  and  supplying  this  numerous  body  or 
workmen  in  the  woollen  manufactures,  out  of  their 
warehouses,  set  the  price  upon  the  poor  landholder,"— 
Locke. 

en-gross'-ment,  *.    [Eng,  engross;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  engrossing  or  appropriating 
things  in  the  gross  ;  exorbitant  appropriation 
or  acquisition. 

"  Those  held  their  immoderate  engrossments  of 
power  and  favour  by  no  other  tenure  than  preaump- 
liou."— Sw(ft. 

2.  The  act  of  copying  out  in  large,  fair 
characters  :  as,  the  engrosmient  of  a  deed. 

3.  The  state  of  being  engrossed,  or  ha\'ing 
the  attention  wholly  taken  up  by  some  sub- 
ject. 

"  In  the  engrossment  of  her  own  ardent  and  devoted 
love."— iy((on.    {Ogilvie.) 

*  en-guard'  (w  silent),  *  en-gard,  v.t.  [Pref. 
en,  and  Eng.  guard  (q.v.).]     To  guard,  to  de- 
fend, to  protect, 
"A  hundred  knights  I  yes,  that  on  every  dream, 
He  may  enguard  his  dotage  with  their  powers." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  i.  i, 

en-giilf'  *  in-gvH',  v.t.  [O.  ,Fr.  engolfer: 
en  =  in,  and  golfe  =  a  gulf.]  To  swallow  up 
or  absorb  as  in  a  gulf. 

"  Engulfed  and  lost 
Like  Niger,  in  impenetrable  sands," 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk-  ill, 

en-giilf'-nient,  *  In-gulf-ment,  s.    [Eng. 

engulf;  -rnent.]    An  absorption  or  swallowing 
up  as  in  a  gulf  or  vortex. 


en-gy-scope, 


[Enqisoope.] 


*  en-ha'-ble,  *  en-h3.b'-ile,  v.t.    [Enable.] 

*  en-h&b'-it,  v.t.  &  i,    [Inhabit.] 

*  @n-hS.I'se,  v.t.  [Pref,  en,  and  Eng.  haU, 
halse  =  the  neck.]  To  clasp  round  the  neck, 
to  embrace. 

"  The  other  me  enhalse 
With,  welcome  cosin,  now  welcome  out  of  Wales." 
Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  406. 

en-lia'-lti.s,  s.  [Gr.  evaXos  (etialos),  the  same 
as  ei/a^tog  {e)ialios)  =  in  or  of  the  sea ;  ei/  (en) 
=  in,  and  eUs  (lials)),  genit.  oAoy  (halos)  =  the 
sea.  So  named  because  the  plant  grows  in 
estuaries.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hydro  charidaceae.  Ac- 
cording to  Agardh  the  fruit  is  eatable  and  the 
fibres  can  be  woven.  Habitat  Ceylon  and 
other  Indian  islands. 

en-]i^'9e,  ^  en-hans-en,  ^  en-haunce, 

*  en-haunse,  v.t.  &  i.  [p.  Pro  v.  etiansa/r 
=  to  further  advance,  from  enans  =  before, 
rather,  from  Lat.  in  ante.    (Skeat.)^ 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  lift  or  raise  on  high ;  to  raise  up. 
"Thel  han  ben  so  filled  aghen,  and  the' ground  en- 
haunced." — Mau/ndevUte,  p.  95. 

2.  To  raise  in  rank  or  position ;  to  el&vate 
or  exalt  socially, 

"The  god  of  my  fader,  and  hym  y  shal  enTtaunce." — 
Wycliffe,:  Exodus  xv.  2. 

3.  To  raise,  advance,  or  heighten  in  price  ; 
to  increase  in  price. 

"The  desire  of  money  is  every  where  the  same :  Its 
vent  varies  very  little,  hut  as  its  greater  scarcity  en- 
Tiatices  its  price,  and  increases  the  scramble." — Locke. 

i.  To  in  crease,  to  make  greater  or  stronger ; 
to  heighten, 

"A  crystal  draught 
Pure  from  the  lees,  which  often  more  enhanced 
The  thirst."  Cowper:  Task,  ii.  507-9. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  be  raised,  to  increase,  to 
grow  greater  ;  to  swell  up. 


boU,  bo^;  poiit,  j^^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  chin,  ben9h;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  f. 
-plan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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en-ll^n9ed',  pa.  pai-  &  a.    [Enhance.] 

A,  As  pa.  piiT. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Raised,  increased,  height- 
ened, augmented. 

2.  Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  any  ordinary 
when  removed  from  its  proper  position  and 
placed  higher  up  in  the  field. 

Cil-ll^n'9e-]nent,  *■-     [Eng.  enJmnce;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  increasing,  or  raising,  as  iu 
price. 

"  Their  yearly  rents  are  not  iiuprovetl,  the  landlords 
making  no  lens  gain  by  liueu  than  by  erUiancement  of 
rents." — Bacon:  Office  of  Alienations. 

2.  The  state  of  being  increased,  augmented, 
or  raised  ;  a  rise  or  increase,  as  in  price. 

*'  This  e-nhancement  may  easily  be  proved  not  to  be 
owing  to  the  encrease  of  taxes,  but  to  uuiform  Increiise 
of  consumption  and  of  money."— ifurJfce .-  Late  State  of 
the  Jfation. 

3.  An  increasing,  heightening,  or  making 
greater ;  an  aggravation. 

"  Jocnlar  slanders  have,  from  the  sIlRhtnesa  of  the 
temptu-tiou,  an  entiancement  of  Quili.— Government 
,  qfthe  Tongue. 

en-h^'-^er,  *  en-haun-sere,  a.  [Eng. 
enliaiK^e);  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  raises  or  exalts  socially. 

2.  One  who  enhances,  raises,  or  increases, 
as  in  price. 

"  In  such  cases  we  must  Ije  so  affected  aa  that  we 
grudge  to  ourselves  our  own  gain,  that  we  be  not  in 
the  nrat  flle  of  enhancers." — ap.  Hall:  Cases  of  Con' 
scietice. 

*i^n-h.^p'-pp,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  happy 
(q.  v.).  ]     To  make  happy  or  prosperous. 

"  What  better  than  at  once  to  aee  our  kingdom  en- 
happied,  and  Christ  advanced?" — J  Symonds : Sermon 
(1641),  (Ep.  Ued.). 

*en-har'-bour,  v.t  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  Ttftr- 
&our(q.v.).]  To  harbour  or  dwell  iu;  to  in- 
habit, to  lodge  in. 

"0  true  delight,  enharbouring  the  breats 
Of  those  sweet  creatures  with  the  ijlumy  cresta." 
W.  Browne  :  Pastorals,  bk.  i.,  s.  3. 

'^en-har'-deil,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  harden 
(q.v.).]  To  make  hard,  to  harden,  to  encour- 
age, to  embolden. 

"  Fi-ance  useth  to  enhurden  one  with  confidence ;  for 
tlie  gentry  of  France  have  a  kind  of  loose  becoming 
Ijoldueaa,  &c."— Howell :  Instruct,  for  Trav.,  p.  192. 

*  eUyhar-md'-ni-aii*  a.  [Gr.  evapfxovto^ 
(enarmonios).']  The  same  as  Enharmonic 
(q.v.). 

"  The  inventor  of  the  mustck  called  enharmonlan." 
—P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  1,090. 

en-har~mon'-ic,  *  en-har-mon'-ick,  en- 
har-znon-iq.ue,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  enharmoniqite, 
from  Gr.  ecap/ioi't«6s  {e'nanrwnikos)  =  in  har- 
mony :  kv  (en)  =  iu,  and  apixovCaQiarmonia)  = 
harmony.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
Music : 

1.  One  of  the  three  genera  of  Greek  music, 
the  other  two  being  the  Diatonic  and  Chro- 
matic. 

2.  Having  intervals  less  than  a  semitone; 
e.g.y  an  enharmonic  organ  or  harmonium  is 
an  instrument  having  more  than  twelve  divi- 
sions in  the  octave,  and  capable,  therefore, 
of  producing  two  distinct  sounds  ;  when  on  the 
ordinary  instrument  one  only  exists,  as,  for 
instance,  Gfl  and  aP.  An  enharmonic  scale  is 
one  containing  intervals  leesthanasemibreve. 

II  Enharmonic  Modulation :  A  change  as  to 
notation,  but  not  as  to  sound.  (Stainer  £ 
Barrett. ) 

"  In  passing  from  one  song  to  another,  she  [Leonora 
Baroui]  shews  sometimes  the  divisions  of  the  enhar- 
■monick  and  chromatick  8i>ecie8  with  ao  much  air  and 
sweetness,  that  every  hearer  is  ravished  with  that 
delicate  and  difficult  mode  of  singing."— IVorton. 
*B,  -4s  subst:  Enharmonic  music. 
*'  Thus  you  see  what  were  the  first  imi>ediments  and 
beginnings  of  enharmoniques."—P.  HoUand :  Plutarch, 
p.  1,090. 

+  ^n-har-mon'-ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  enhartnonic ; 

Music :  The  same  as  Enharmonic  (q.v.). 

en-har-mon'-io-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  enMr- 
Trwnical;  -ly.] 

Music:  In  the  enhannouic  style  or  system  ; 
with  perfect  intonation. 

en-har-mo'-ni-Sn,  s.  [Gr.  ivapixoviov  (enar- 
monion),  neut.  of  Evapfiovios  (enarmonios)  =■  in 
harmony.] 


Music :   A  song  of  many  parts  in  harmony  ; 
enharmonic  music. 

"  Enharmonion,  one  of  the  three  general  aorta  of 
niusiu:  song  of  many  parts,  or  a  cuviuus  concert  of 
HUiidij-  tunes."— A  HoUand:  Plutarch  {ExpUiuatimi 
qf  Obscure  Words). 

*  en-has'te,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  haste 
(q.v.).]     To  hasten,  to  hurry.] 

"  Which  him  enhasteth  aie  from  day  to  day 
Towards  Thebes,  in  all  that  euer  he  may. 

LydgiUe :  Story  of  Tliebea,  pt  i, 

^&n-'haun'9e,  ^en-haunse,  v.t.  [Enhance.] 

*  en-haunt',  "^en-haunte,  v.t,  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  haunt  (q.v.).J 

1,  To  keep  company  or  associate  with. 

"  I  enJiaunte,  I  haunte  ones  companye," — Palsgrave. 

2.  To  practise,  to  exercise, 

"He  enluiuntide  power  vpon  alle  the  kyngis," — 
Wycliffe:  2  Paralip..  Ix.  26. 

*  en-heart'-en  (heart  as  hart),  v.t.  [Pref. 
en,  and  Eng.  hearten  (q.v.).]  To  encourage, 
to  embolden,  to  inspirit,  to  animate. 

"The  enemy  exults  and  is  enheartened."— Jeremy 
Taylor. 

*  en-hed'ge,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  hedge 
(q.v.).]  To  surround  or  enclose  with  a  hedge  ; 
to  hedge  in. 

"  Frightfull  matrons  making  wofull  noise, 
In  heaps  CTiAerfffed  it."       Vicars:   I' Irgil  [ISG2.). 

*  en-her'-it,  v.t.  &  i.    [Inherit.] 

*  en-her'-it-aige,  s.      [Pref.    en,    and  Eng. 

heritage  (q.v.).]  That  which  is  inherited,  an 
inheritance. 

"  To  recover  my  father's  kyngdome  and  enherUage."— 

Halt:  Edward  I  v.,  au.  10. 

*  en~her'-i-tan9e,  s.    [Inheritance.] 

*  en-hort',  *  en-ort,  ^  en-hurte,  v.i.    [O. 

Fr.  enhorter,  from  Lat.  enhortor.)  To  exhort, 
to  encourage. 

"  Coumfort  thi  fighters  ^hens  the  cytee,  that  thou 

distroye  it,  and   enAwrte   hem." — Wycliffe:    2  Kings 

xi.  25. 

*  en-hu'me»  v.t  [Inhume.]  To  swallow  up, 
to  bury. 

"  He  op'd  his  greedy  throat  that  might  enhume 
A  horse  and  horseman  iu  its  living  tomb," 

Boole  :  Orlando  Furioso,  bk,  xi. 

*en-hun'-ger,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
hunger  (q.v.).]     To  make  hungry. 

en-hy'-dris,  *  en-hy'-dra,  s.  [Gr.  IruSpo? 
(enudros)  =  living  in  water":  ec  (en)  —  in,  and 
iJStop  (JiudoT)  —  water.] 

Zool.  :  Sea-otter.  A  genus  of  carnivorous 
mammals,  family  Mustelid^  ;  six  incisors 
above,  four  below,  tail  much  shorter  than  the 
body,  no  anal  scent-bags.  Fur  thick,  woolly. 
Enhydra  marina,  the  Sea-otter,  or  Sea-beaver, 
is  found  in  the  regions  bordering  the  North 
Pacific  on  either  side.  These  animals  are 
killed  for  their  valuable  fur. 

t  en-hy'-drite,  s.  [Gr.  ewSpos  (enudros)  = 
with  water  iu  it,  holding  water ;  suff.  -ite 
(Mi)i.)(q.vO.] 

Min. :  A  generic  term  for  any  mineral 
having  water  within  its  cavities. 

en-hy'-droiis,  a.    [Enhydrite.  ] 

Mineralogy  : 

1.  Properly  :  Having  water  within  its 
cavities,  as  enhydrous  quartz. 

2.  Less  properly :  Having  any  other  liquid 
than  water  within  its  cavities. 

£!n'-if,  s.     [Corrupted  Arabic] 

Astron.  :  A  fixed  star,  of  magnitude  2J, 
called  also  e  Pegasi. 

e-nig'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  aZciyjiLa  (ainigma),  genit. 
aXviyti.aroq  (ainigraatos)  —  a  dark  saying ;  aivCo- 
aoixat  (ainissoTnai)  =  to  speak  in  riddles  ;  alcos 
(ainos)  =  a  tale.] 

1.  An  obscure,  dark,  doubtful,  or  ambiguous 
saying  or  question  ;  a  riddle. 

"The  dark  enigma  will  allow 
A  meaning ;  which,  if  well  I  understand, 
From  sacrilege  will  free  the  god's  command." 
Ih-yden:  Ovid;  Metaimyrphoses  i. 

2.  Anything  which  is  puzzling  or  inexpli- 
cable ;  a  puzzle. 

"  But  day  by  day.  and  year  by  year. 
Will  make  the  dark  enigma  clear." 

Cowper :  To  Lady  Aitsten, 

e-nig-mS,t'-ic,  e-nig-mat'-ic-al,  a.    [Gr. 

alvLyfxaTLKo^  (ainigvuUikos)  =  speaking  in 
riddles  ;  aiviytxa  (ainigma)  =  a  riddle ;  Fr. 
enignmtique;  Sp.  &  Ital.  enigviatico.] 


1.  Obscure  ;  darkly  or  ambiguously  ex- 
pressed ;  containing  or  resembling  an  enigma, 

"  Unlike  the  cnigmaitc  line, 
So  ditticult  tu  tipell, 
Which  shook  Belahazzar  at  his  wine,"" 
The  night  his  city  fell." 
Cowper :  Queen's  Visit  to  London,  March  17,  1780. 

2.  Obscure,  cloudy,  doubtful. 

"  Faith  here  ifl  the  assent  to  those  things  ■which 
come  to  us  by  hearing,  and  are  so  believed  by  adher- 
ence, sr  dark  enigmatical  knowledge,  but  herejLfter 
are  seen  or  known  deuionstratively.'  — Hammond. 

e-nig-mSit'-ic-al-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  enigmati- 
ml;  -ly.]  In  an 'enigmatic  manner;  obscurely, 
darkly,  ambiguously. 

"Homer  sjjeaks  enigmatically,  and  intends  that 
theae  monsters  are  merely  the  creatiou  of  poetry." — 
Broome. 

e-nig -ma-tisty  s.  [Gr.  aXviyii.aTi<TT^i  (ainig- 
viatisiss)  '=  a  dealer  or  speaker  in  riddles ; 
aluLyfta  (ainigvia)  =  a  riddle.]  A  maker  or 
dealer  in  enigmas  ;  one  who  expresses  himself 
darkly  or  ambiguously. 

"That  I  may  deal  more  ingenuously  with  my  reader 
than  the  above-mentioned  enigmatiat  has  done,  J 
shall  present  him  with  a  key  to  my  riddle." — Addison. 

*  e-nig'-ma-tize,  v.i.  [Gr.  aiviyfiaTt'^OjLtat 
(ainigmatizomai),  from  atviyyxa  (ainigrna)  =  a 
riddle.]  To  speak  or  write  enigmatically  or 
ambiguously. 

*  e-nig-ma-tog'-ra-phjr,  s.  [Gr.  aXutytia 
(ciinigm/i)  ==  a  riddle",  and  ypd<pto  (grapho)  =  to 
write.  ]  The  act  or  art  of  making  or  of  solving 
euigmas. 

*  e-nig-ma-tol'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  aXviyfia. 
(airiigma),  genit.  aii/iy/xaros  (ainiginatos)  =  a 
riddle,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.  ]  The 
same  as  Enigmatography  (q.v.). 

*eil-i'sle  (s  silent),  v.t  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
isle  (q.v.)]  To  make  an  island  of;  to  sepa- 
rate ;  to  sever  ;  to  cut  off  or  away. 

"  So  ijleaaautly  enisled  in  mighty  Neptune's  marge." 
Drayton :  Poty-Olbion,  a.  2. 

*  en-jail',  v.t  [Pr.  en,  and  Eng.  jail  (q.v.)f 
To  imprison  :  to  confine ;  to  keep  under  re- 
straint. 

"  When  her  firm  destiny 
Confined  and  enjaHed  her,  that  seemed  ao  free.  ' 

Itonne  :  Progress  of  the  Soul,  st.  xviii, 

en-j^n'  (1),    ^  en-joyn  (1),    *  en-yoyn, 
*  in-joine,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  enjoindre,  from  en 
=  in,  And  joindre  =  to  join  ;  Lat.  injungo  =  to 
join  into  ;  to  enjoin.] 
A-  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  lay  an  order  or  command  upon, 
coupled  with  admonition  ;  to  put  an  injunc- 
tion upon  ;    to  admonish,   and  direct  with 

-  authority.    (Said  of  the  person.) 

2.  To  order,  to  command,  to  lay  or  impose 
upon  as  an  injunction.    (Said  of  the  thing.) 

"  I  needK  must  by  all  meanea  fulfill 
This  penance  which  enjoyned  is  to  me." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vilL  80. 

11,  Law :  To  prohibit,  forbid,  or  restrain  by 
an  injunction  (q.v.). 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bid,  to  command,  to  ad- 
monish, to  warn. 

"It  endeavours  to  secure  every  man's  interest,  hy 
enjoining  that  truth  and  fidelity  be  invariably  pre- 
served,"—ri/iotson. 

'^  Sn-j6in  (2),  *  en-j^i^  (2),  v.t  [Pref.  en^ 
and  Eng.  join  (q.v.).J  To  join  or  unite  to- 
gether. 

"Nor  shall  I 
Live  here  to  see  you  both  enjoyn'd  in  one." 

Phillis  qf  Scyros  (1655J, 

gn-Join'-er,  s.  [Eng.  enjoin  (l);  -er.]  One 
who  enjoins,  or  gives  injunctions. 

^ en-j^n'-ment,    s.    [Eng.    enjoin;    -Tnent.} 

The  act  of  enjoming ;  injunction,  command, 

direction,  order ;  tlie  state  of  being  enjoined. 

"  Critical  trial  should  be  made  by  public  enJoiTZ- 

ment,  whereby  determmation  may  be  settled  beyond 

debate."— /(rowne  .■  Vulgar  Errours, 

en-j^,  *en-joye,  *en-yoy-en,  v.t  &  i. 

[Fr.  en  =  in,  and  joie  =  joy.] 
A.  Transitii-c : 

1.  To  feel  a  pleasure  in ;  to  have  a  pleasing 
sense  or  perception  of;  to  take  pleasure  or 
delight  in. 

"  Her  Joyous  presence  and  sweet  company 
In  full  content  he  there  did  long  enjoy." 

Spenser  :  F.  <j.,  I.  xii.  41. 

2.  To  have  the  possession,  use,  or  ei^joy- 
ment  of ;  to  have,  hold,  or  occupy,  as  some- 
thing advantageous  or  desirable. 

"The  Whiga  hail,  under  Fmaer's  administration, 
enjoyed  alntuHt  aa  entire  a  lilierty  as  if  there  had  been 
no  censorship."— J/itcauiuy;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  talU  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciilj,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjrrian.    so.  oo  =  e ;  ey  —  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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3.  To  gain,  to  obtain. 

**  Wherein  it  ahall  appear  that  your  demsmds  are 
Junt, 
Ye  shall  enjop  them."     Shukesp.:  2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  L 

4.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

*'  So  liiflaine  my  beiiae 
With  ardour  to  eitjo?/  thee.' 

Milton  :  P.L.,  ix.  1032. 

B.  JRe/gx. :  To  feel  i^leasure  ;  to  take  enjoy- 
ment in  things  ;  to  delight  oneself ;  to  lie 
hapi)y. 

"  When  a  man  Khali,  with  a  solwr,  sedate,  diabolical 
rancour,  look  uijon  and  cujon  hiiijyelf  in  tlie  aiyht  of 
his  ueighbom-'s  hiu  ami  «hanie.  om  he  pleail  tlie  inati- 
^tiouof  any  apijetite  in  nature  V  '—aoath. 

^  C.  Intrans.  :  To  feel  joy ;  to  have  pleasure 
or  happiness. 


*  en-j6y',  s. 

pleasure. 


[Enjoy,  v.]    Joy,  liappiness, 


"True  Inve  is  content  with  his  enjoy." 

Puttenham:  Eng.  Poasie,  bk.  iii,  c.  ID, 

en-joy-'-ar-ble,  a.  [Eng.  enjoy ;  -aUe.^  Cajiable 
of  or  fit  for  being  enjoyed  ;  capable  of  aftbrd- 
ing  enjoyment. 

"The  eveiiint'  of  our  days  is  generally  the  calmest 
and  the  must  enjoyable  of  them.  — Po/je .'  Letters. 

€n-j6y*'-er,  s.  [Eng.  enjoy;  -er.]  One  who 
eiyoys,  possesses,  or  has  the  benefit  of  any- 
thing. 

"The  unprofitable,  unworthy  e?iio3/era  of  them."— 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  buy.  2. 

en-j6iK-ment,  s.    [Eng.  enjoy;  -meJit.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  enjoying ;  the 
state  of  possessing  or  having  anything  ad- 
vantageous or  desirable  ;  fruition. 

"  Who  is  there  does  not  sometimes  hazard  it  for  the 
enjoyment  of  an  hour?" — littmhler.  No.  US. 

2.  That  which  is  enjoyed  or  aftbrds  pleasure 
or  satisfaction. 

"To  despise  the  little  thijigs  of  present  aense,  for 
the  hope  of  everlastiuy  eitjuijments.  —Glanvill,  aer.  1. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enjoy- 
■ment,  fruition,  and  gratification:  "Fruition, 
from  finior  to  enjmj,  is  employed  only  for  the 
act  of  enjoying  ;  we  speak  either  of  the  enjoy- 
■ment  of  any  pleasure,  or  of  the  enjoyment  as  a 
pleasure :  we  speak  of  those  pleasures  which 
are  received  from  tlie  fruition,  in  distinct. on 
from  those  which  are  had  in  expectation.  The 
enjoyment  is  either  corporeal  or  spiritual,  as 
-the  enjoyment  of  music,  or  the  enjoyment  of 
study,  but  the  fruition  of  eating,  or  any 
other  sensible,  or  at  least  external  object; 
hope  intervenes  between  the  desire  and  the 
fruition.  Gratification,  from  the  verb  to  f/rafiyT/, 
make  grateful  or  pleasant,  signifies  either  the 
iict  of  giving  pleasure,  or  the  pleasure  re- 
ceived. Enjoyment  springs  from  every  object 
which  is  capable  of  yielding  pleasure ;  by 
distinction  however,  and  in  the  latter  sense, 
from  moral  and  rational  objects  :  but  the 
<iratification,  which  is  a  species  of  enjoyment, 
is  obtained  through  the  medium  of  tlie  senses. 
The  enjoyment  is  not  so  vivid  as  the  gratifica- 
tion :  the  gratification  is  not  so  permanent  as 
the  enjoyment-  Domestic  life  has  its  peculiar 
enjoyments;  brilliant  spectacles  afford  gratifi- 
cation. Our  capacity  for  enjoyment  depends 
upon  our  intellectual  endowments  ;  our  grati- 
fication depends  upon  the  tone  of  our  feelings, 
and  the  nature  of  our  desires."  {Crabh  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*,eii-ken'-nel,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  kennel 
'  (Q*v.).]    To'shut  up  in  a  kennel. 

"[Diogenes]  that  alwaies  in  a  tub  cnkennelled  lies." 
Duvies:  Jlicrocosmos,  p.  84. 

-*  en-ker'-nel,  v.t.    [Eng.,  &c.  en,  and  Jcerml.] 

1.  To  fonn  into  a  kernel. 

2.  To  enclose  in  a  kernel. 

"  It  were  a  happy  metamorphosis 
To  be  enkemelletl  thus." 

Southey :  yoiulescrii>ts,  vi, 

en-kin'-dle,  * en-ken-dle,  v.t.  &  i.  \  Pref. 
en,  and  Eng.  kindle  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. .-  To  kindle,  to  set  on  fire,  to  set 
alight. 

"Nor  let  ns  extinguiuhe  the  smoldering;  flax,  but 
enkendle  it." — Uihil :  /iumayim  xiii. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  kindle,  to  inflame. 

"And  in  my  hretuit  enkimlie  virtue's  love." 

Warton :  JEclofftte  v. 

*2.  To  excite,  to  inflame,  to  rouse  into 
action. 

"  Tearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience. 
Which  seemed  too  mnch  cnkhidh-d." 

8Juikeei>.  :  Julius  Ccbsur,  ii.  1. 


*  3.  To  incite  or  inflame  to  any  action. 

"  That,  triLited  home. 
Might  yet  etikindU  >ou  unto  the  crown," 

UliakeKp. :  Muvbeth,  i.  3. 

^  B.  Intrans. :  To  take  fire ;  to  be  eukiudled. 

*en-la'9e,  v.t.    [Inlace.] 

1.  To  fasten  witli  lace  ;  to  bind  or  encircle 
as  with  lace ;.  to  surround. 

"  Ropes  of  i>earl  her  neck  and  Ijreast  enlace." 

I*.  Fletcher :  PUeatorie  Eclogues,  ^  iii. 

2.  To  embrace,  to  clasp. 

"  And  foaming  in  thy  love  with  snowy  arms  enhu:e 
thee."     P.  Fletcher  :  PiscatoHe  Eclogues,  vit  a4. 

3.  To  involve,  to  entangle. 

"With  hou  great  harm.s  these  fonuiid  waies  Ijen 
enlaced. ' — Chaucer :  BoetMus,  bk,  iii, 

"^  en-la'9e-]lient,  s.  [Eng.  enlace;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  enlacing ;  the  state  of  being  en- 
folded, encircled,  or  involved. 

"  His  tall  about  the  imp  he  rolled 
In  loud  and  clone  enUicement." 

Southey :  Tlie  OevU'a  iViclk 

* en-l&a'-gour,  *en-lan-gor,  v.t.  [Pref. 
en,  and  Eng.  langour  (q,v.).]  To  cause  to 
pine  or  waste  away ;  to  cause  to  fade. 

"  Of  such  a  colour  enlangoured 
Was)  Abstinence,  ywis,  coloiu-ed," 

Itomuunt  of  the  Rose,  7,.!>9D. 

*  en-lap', i7.f.  [Pref.eft,  and  Eng.  lap,  v.(q.v.).] 
To  involve,  to  cover  or  roll  up, 

"  By  reason  of  the  clay  wherein  they  are  ejilapped" 
—P.  Holland:  Plinic,  bk,  xxxvii,,  ch.  vii. 

^en-lard',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  lardici.v.y] 
To  dress  or  cover  with  lard  ;  to  fatten. 

"  That  were  to  enlnrd  his  fat  ah-eady  i)ride." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

en-lar'ge,  v.t.  &  i.     fPref.  en,  and  Eng.  large 
(a  v.).] 
A.  2'ransitive : 

1.  To  make  large  or  gi-eater  in  size,  quantity 
or  bulk  ;  to  expand  or  increase  in  bulk. 

2.  To  make  large  in  appearance  ;  to  cause  to 
appear  larger ;  to  magnify. 

"  In  lustre  and  eti'ect  like  glass. 
Which  o'er  each  object  casting  variuns  dyes, 
Enlarges  some,  and  uthei's  multiplies  " 

Popa  :  Temple  of  Fame,  132-4. 

3.  To  extend  in  limits  or  dimensions. 

"  G-lory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water 
Which  never  ceases  to  enlarge  itself." 

bhakenp.  :  1  Henry  f'!.,  i  2. 

4.  To  dilate,  to  expand ;  to  extend  in  com- 
prehension. 

"  0  ye  Corinthiaua,  our  mouth  is  open  unto  you,  our 
heart  Is  enlarged." — 2  Corinthians  vi.  11. 

5*.  To  expand,  t{)  extend,  to  make  more  full ; 
to  amplify. 

"  Bather  than  anything  shall  be  wanting  that  will 
despatch  him,  I  will  enlarge  my  tebtimony  against 
him."— Banyan:  PUgriTn's  Progress,  pt.  i, 

6.  To  extend  to  more  uses  or  purposes. 

"It  hath  grown  from  no  other  root  than  only  a 
desire  to  enlarge  the  necessary  root  of  the  word  of 
God . " — Hooker. 

^  7.  To  give  free  vent  or  scope  to,  to  vent. 

"  Though  she  appear  honest  to  me,  yet  at  other 
places  she  enlargeth  her  mirth  so  far,  that  there  is 
shrewd  construction  made  of  her."Shakes/j. :  Merry 
iVioes,  ii.  2. 

8.  To  set  free  from  confinement ;  to  set  at 
liberty. 

"  A:guilty  soul  enlarged, 
And  by  a  Saviour's  death  discharged. ' 

Coioper :  Olney  Hymi^s,  xix. 

*  9.  To  state  at  large  or  fully ;  to  dilate  or 
enlarge  upon. 

"  In  my  tent  enlarge  your  griefs," 

Shakes/j. :  Julias  Ccesar,  iv.  2, 

*  B.  Refisx. :  To  make  diffuse ;  to  amplify, 
to  expatiate. 

"  I  will  enlarge  myself  no  further  to  you  at  this 
time."— Howell :  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  29. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  gi'ow  larger ;  to  become  bigger ;  to  in- 
crease in  size  or  bulk. 

"  Where  Avon  shai)ea 
ngna  it  flows. 
Jugo  :  Edgehill,  bk.  i. 

2.  To  dilate,  to  speak  or  write  at  length ;  to 
expatiate ;  to  amplify. 

"  This  is  a  theme  so  unpleasant.  I  delight  not  to  en- 
large on  it :  rather  wish  the  memory  of  it  were  ex- 
tinct,"—iVore;  Decay  of  Piety, 

*■"  3.  To  exaggerate. 

"  A  severe  critic  would  he  apt  to  think  I  enlarged  a 
little,  as  travellers  are  often  suspected  to  (\.o."Swift. 

4.  To  increase  in  capacity  or  comprehension ; 
to  increase  in  breadth  or  extent ;  to  expand. 

„       .      .    ,  "  Great  objects  make 

Great  minds,  enlarging  as  their  views  enlarge." 

roung:  Night  TkougJUs,  ix,  1,064,  1,065. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
enlarge,  to  extend,  and  to  increase:  "We  speak 


of  enlarging  a  house,  a  room,  premises  or 
T)Oundaries  ;  of  increasing  tlie  pro])erty,  the 
army,  the  capital,  exjtense,  «fcc.  ;  of  extending 
the  boundaries  of  an  empire.  We  say  the 
liolc  or  cavity  enlarges,  the  head  or  bulk  en- 
larges, the  number  i/icj-eases,  the  swelling,  in- 
Hainmation,  and  the  like,  increase;  so  likewise 
in  the  figuiative  sense,  the  views,  the  pro- 
spects, the  powers,  tlie  ideas,  and  the  niind, 
are  enlarged ;  imii, pleasure,  liope,  fear,  angej, 
or  kindness,  is  increased;  views,  prospects, 
connections,  and  the  like,  are  extended." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

en-larged',  2^«.  iw.r,  &  a.    [Eslaroe.] 

A.  As  jM.  2^cr. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  larger,  greater  or  bigger ;  increased 
in  bulk  or  dimensions. 

2.  Not  narrow ;  liberal,  expanded,  broail, 
comx^rehensive  :  as,  a  man  of  enlarged  views, 

*  en-larg'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  enlarged;  -ly.] 
In  an  enlarged  or  wide  manner  or  sense  ;  witli 
enlargement ;  broadly,  widely. 

"  Ju.itifluation  is  taken  two  ways  in  Scinptuit-: 
precisely,  fur  the  remission  of  sn]!>  by  the  only  mei-.U 
and  satisfaction  of  Ohri,'>t.  accepted  for  us,  and  impute.! 
toiw;  and  enlargedly,  for  tliat  net  of  God,  ami  tin- 
necess.'iry  ami  immediate  coiicoiuitants  unto  and  coa- 
sequent  iiijon  that"— J/0M7i?((ffu,-  Apjjeale  to  Ccssur 
p.  172. 

en-lar'ge-ment,  ^.    [Eng.  enlarge;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  or  i^rocess  of  enlarging  or  in 
creasing  in  size,  bulk,  or  dimensions  ;  incrensf 
in  size. 

"  The  crowded  roots  demand  eidargement  now." 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  533, 

2.  An  extending  or  making  more  wide  or 
broad. 

"Tlieconnnona  in  Rome  genei-ally  \)ui*9ued  the  en- 
lanjctnent  of  their  power  by  more  set  tjuarit Is  of  uii,' 
entire  assembly  iigiiiiut  another,"— SHr^/-^. 

3.  Tlie  state  or  condition  of  being  enlarged  ; 
increase  or  augmentation  in  size  or  iniportaiKr. 

^4.  Something  added  on;  an  addition. 

"  And  all  who  told  it  added  something  new. 
And  all  who  heard  it  made  enlargements  too." 

Poije  :  Temple  of  Fume,  470,  471, 

5.  Extension  orexpansion  of  the  intellectual 
powers;  increase  of  knowledge  ;  extended  oi' 
enlarged  comiirehension  or  capacity. 

6.  Release  from  confinement,  restraint,  oi' 
constraint. 

"  Now  sign  his  ejilargement." 

Massinger  :  Fatal  Dowry,  1.  2. 

7.  Diffuseness  of  speech  or  writing  ;  an  ex- 
patiating or  dilating  upon  any  particular  point 
or  subject. 

"  While  I  restrain  my  pen  from  all  enlargements  " 
Mallet :  To  the  Duke  af  Marlborough. 

en-larg'-er,  *.  [Eng.  enlarg(e);  -er.]  One 
who  enlarges,  increases,  or  expatiates  upon 
anything. 

"  We  shall  not  contentioiwly  rejoin,  hut  confer  what 
IS  ill  us  unto  his  name  .iml  honour,  ready  to  be  swal- 
lowed in  .my  worthy  enlarger." —Browne :  Vulgar 
Errours.    (To  the  Reader.) 

en-larg'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Exlarge.] 
A.  &,'B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C,  As  s^ibst. :  The  act  of  making  larger ;  the 

state  of  becoming  larger  ;  enlargement. 

enlarging  -  hammer,  s.  The  gold- 
beater's hammer  by  which  he  reduces  the 
package  of  quai-tiers  or  gold-plate.  Fifty-six 
of  the  quartiers  form  a  packet  (cauchei-)  and 
are  interleaved  with  vellum.  The  liammer 
weighs  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds,  and  is 
shaped  like  a  truncated  hexagonal  pyramid, 
six  inches  high.  Its  face  is  very  slightly 
convex,  and  five  inches  in  diameter. 

*  en-laur'-el,  en-lawr-el.  v.t. '  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  laurel  (([.v.).']     To  crown  with  laurel. 

■'  Foemeu  to  faire  skil's  enlawrelled  Queen" 
J.  w       ,  _  Davies  :  Eclogues,  p.  20. 

*  en-lay;  v.t.    [Inlay.] 

*  en-leag'ue.  v.t  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  league 
(q,v.),]    To  be  in  league  with. 

_,    ,  ,  "  Now  it  doth  appear 

That  he,  enleagued  witli  robbei-a,  was  the  spoiler." 
Joantui  BaiUie. 

*  en-le-geance,   s.     [0.  Fr.  en  =  in,  and 

hgeaunce,  ligance  =  homage.]    Allegiance. 

"So  that  mo  and  mother  come  for  eiil^geance." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  i>,  85. 

^  en-length',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  length 
(q.  v. ),]     To  lengthen  out. 

"Begins  to  ejilength  the  days  disposed  to  good." 

Daniel :  Panegyric  to  the  King'n  Majesty. 


foSil.  b^;  poiit,  j^l;  cat.  9eU,  chorus.  9hin.  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a§;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  f. 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -;^ion  =  zhiin.  -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  h^l.  del. 
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^  en-lehgth'-en,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
lengthen  (q.v.)!]     To  lengthen,  to  draw  out. 

"lu  a  smaller  thread  and  more  cnlengthened  flla- 
ment." — Broione:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

©n-lev-6  (an-lev'-e),  a.    [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  e-i- 
lever  ■=■  to  raise  or  lift.] 
Her.:  Raised  or  elevated. 

*  en-lev'-en,  «.  &  s.    [Eleven.] 

'^  en-11-ance,   *  en-ly-ance,  5.     [0.  Fr. 

enliant,  pr.  pai'.  of  enlier  =  to  join,  to  unite^ 
Alliance. 

"He  wyllede  meat  of  allethyiigato  hyva. enlyance. ' 
Jtobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  12. 

*  en-lightV  {gh  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  e?i,  and 
Eng.  light  (q.v.).]   To  enligliten,  to  illuminate. 

"[Wit]  from  the  first  has  shone  on  ages  paat, 
EnllgM&\!a&  present,  and  shall  warm  the  last." 
Pope  :  Essay  on  Criticism,  402.  403. 

Sn-Ught'-en  igh  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  lighten  (q.v.).] 

*  I.  Lit. :  To  give  light  to ;  to  shed  light 
npon  ;  to  illuminate. 

"  The  moon  is  enlightened  to  govern  the  night." 

Byrom,:  Thanksgiving  Hymn. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  give  intellectual  light  to ;  to  illuminate 
the  intellect  of ;  to  instruct,  to  inform,  to  im- 
part knowledge  to. 

"  Thus  enlightening  our  mind,  and  rectifying  our 
practice  in  all  matters." — Barrow:  Sei'vnons,  vol.  i, 
ser.  8. 

*  2.  To  quicken  in  the  faculty  of  vision. 

"  Hifl  eyes  were  enlightened.  "—1  Samuel  xiv.  27. 

3.  To  instruct  or  inform  in  divine  know- 
ledge or  religious  truths. 

"  Those  who  were  once  enlightened."— Hebrews  vi,  4. 

*  4.  To  cheer,  to  exhilarate,  to  gladden. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  enlighten 
and  to  illuminate,  see  Illuminate. 

en-light'-ened  {gh  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[Enlighten.] 

A,  As  pa.  par, :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Made  light,  furnished  or  supplied 
■with  liglit ;  illuminated. 

2.  Fig. :  Mentally  or  intellectually  illum- 
inated ;  informed,  instracted  ;  advanced  in 
knowledge. 

en-light'-en-er  (ff/i silent),  s.  [Eng.  enlighten; 
-er.]  One  who  or  that  which  enlightens,  illu- 
minates, or  gives  light  to  ;  one  who  instructs, 
infonna,  or  gives  intellectual  light  to. 

"  Here  Adam  interposed  :  '  O  sent  from  heaven 
Enlightener  of  my  darkness,  gracious  things 
Thou  hast  revealed."      Milton :  P.  L.,  xii.  270-72. 

en-light'-en-ment  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  en- 

lighten;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  enlightening  or  illuminating. 
{Lit.  &Jig,) 

2.  The  state  of  being  enlightened. 

*  en-limn'  (n  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
limn  (q.v.).]  To  illuminate ;  to  adorn  with 
ornamented  letters  or  illuminations. 

■■"  en-link',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  link  (q.v.).] 
To  link,  to  connect,  to  join,  to  chain  to. 

"  Enlinkt  to  waste  and  desolation." 

S'nikesp. :  Henry  V.,  iii.  3. 

en-list',  *  Sfn-list',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  en  =  in, 
and  liste  =  a  list.]    [List.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literall-i/: 

1.  Gen. :  To  enroll,  to  register  or  enter  in 
a  list. 

2.  Spec.  :  To  engage  for  military  service. 
II.  Fig.  :  To  engage,  gain  over,  or  unite  to 

a  cause ;  to  employ  in  the  advancement  of 
some  interest. 

"A  graver  fact,  enlisted  on  your  side, 
May  furnish  illustration  well  applied." 

Covyper:  Conversation,  205,  20G. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit:  To  engage  oneself  for  military  service, 
"  Many  Weat^ountry  "Whigs,  who  did  not  think  it 

absolutely  sinful  to  enlist,  stood  out  for  terms  subver- 
sive of  Jill  military  discipline."— J/ac((jiZ((y:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

2.  Fig. :  To  attach  or  engage  oneself  to  a 
party,  interest,  or  cause. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  enlist  and 
to  enrol,  see  Enrol. 

sn-list'-ment,  s.     [Eng.  enlist;  -Tnent.] 

1,  Tlie  act  of  enlisting  or  of  engaging  for 
military  service. 


2.  The  act  of  engaging  oneself  for  military 
service  ;  the  state  of  being  enlisted. 

3.  The  writing  or  document  by  which  a. 
soldier  is  bound. 

*eil-li've,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng,  live  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  give  life  to  ;  to  quicken  ;  to  make  to 
live. 

"  This  dissolved  body  shall  he  raised  out  of  the  dust, 
and  enlived  with  this  very  soul  wherewith  it  is  now 
animated." — Bishop  Hall:  Select  Thoughts,  §  30. 

2.  To  animate,  to  quicken  ;  to  give  spright- 
liness  or  animation  to. 

"  See,  see  !  the  darts  by  which  we  burned 
Are  bright  Lo]?aa'8  pencills  turned  : 
With  wliich  she  now  enliveth  more 
Beauties  thao  they  destroyed  before. '' 

Lovelace  ■  Lucasta,  p.  19, 

en-liv'-en,    v.t.     [Pref.    en;    Eng.   live,   and 

suff.  -en.] 

1.  To  quicken ;  to  make  to  live  ;  to  give 
life  to. 

"  ho !  of  themselves  the  etillvened  chessmen  move." 
Cowley :  Pindarick  Odes;  Destiny,  iii. 

2.  To  make  vigorous  or  active  ;  to  stimu- 
late ;  to  invigorate. 

"They  came  out  of  the  bath  not  only  sweet  and 
clean,  bat  also  much  enlivened  and  strengthened  in 
their  Joints, '—fiitnyan  .■  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

3.  To  give  spirit  or  animation  to  ;  to  ani- 
mate, to  make  sprightly,  cheerful,  or  gay ;  to 
exhilarate. 

en-liv-en-er,  s.  [Eng.  enliven;  -er.]  One 
who  or 'that  which  enlivens,  animates,  stimu- 
lates, or  invigorates. 

"  Fire,  the  enlivener  of  the  general  fi-ame." 

Dryden  :   iVife  of  Bath's  Tal^,  427. 

*  en-lu'-xnine,  v.t.  [Fr.  enluminer,  from  Lat. 
illumino.]  To  illumine,  to  brighten,  to  en- 
lighten.    [Illu-minate.J 

"  Whose  glory  shlneth  as  the  morning  starre. 
And  with  her  lipht  the  earth  enlumi7ies  cleare." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  Ii.  ix.  4. 

■*  en-lock',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  lock  (q.v.).] 
To  lock,  close,  or  shut  up. 

"  In  whose  chaste  breast  all  lx)uuty  naturall. 
And  treasures  of  true  love  enlocked  lieeue." 

Spenser:  F.  q.,  IV.  (Inti'od.).  iv. 

*  en-lu're,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  Z?(re(q.v.).] 
To  lure,  to  entice. 


en-man-ch^  (an-man-she),  «.  [Fr.] 
Her. :  Covered  with 
or  resembling  a  sleeve. 
(Said  when  the  chief 
lias  lines  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  upper 
edge  to  the  sides  to 
about  half  the  breadth 
of  the  chief.) 

*  en  -  mar'-  "ble,    v.t. 

[Pref.    en,    and    Eng.  ENiiANCH^. 

Tnarble    (q.v.).]        To 

turn  to  marble  ;  to  make  as  hard  or  unfeeling 
as  marble. 

"  Thou  dost  enmarble  tlie  proud  heart  of  her.' 

Upenser :  Hymn  in  Honour  of  Love, 

*  en-mar'-vel,  *  en-mar-vail,  v.t.  [Pref. 
en,  and  Eng.  vuirvel  (q.v.).]  To  cause  to 
wonder,  marvel  at,  or  admire. 

"  Acertainimitationof  Spenser  with  which  we  are  all 
euiaptinedaudc?imrtru((i7erf.*' — Gray:  To  West,  Let. 25. 

en  masse  (an  mass),  phrase.  [Fr.]  In 
the  mass  or  whole  body. 

"^  en-mesh',  v.t.      [Pref.   en,   and  Eng.   mesh 
(q-v.).J  To  entangle  or  catch  in  a  net;  to  trap. 
"  So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  nito  pitch  ; 
And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net 
That  shall  enmesh  them  all." 

Shukes/J. :  Othello,  ii.  S. 

"" en-mew  (ew  as  u),  u.(.    [Em.mew.] 
^  en-min'-gle,  v.t.    [bLMiNOLis.] 

en'-mi-ty,  *^en-nii-te,  ^ene-my-tee,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  enamistict ;  Fr.  inimltie,  from  Lat. 
inirnicitia,  from  Inimicns  =  (a.)  hostile,  (s.)  an 
enemy  ;  in  (neg.),  and  amicus  =  (a.)  friendly, 
(s.)  a  friend,] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  an  enemy 
or  hostile ;  hostility. 

"  He  who  performs  his  duty  in  a  station  of  great 
l>ower.  must  needs  incur  the  utter  enmity  of  many 
and  the  high  diapleiisure  of  more." — Atterbury. 

2.  Variance,  discord,  contrariety  of  inter- 
ests, animosity. 

"Common  attachments,  common  enmities,  bound 
her  to  the  throne."— Afacautay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  1. 

3.  Opposition. 


H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enmity, 
animosity,  and  hostility:  ''Enmity  is  some- 
thing permanent ;  animosity  is  partial  and 
transitory  :  enmity  is  altogether  personal ; 
hostility  mostly  respects  public  measures; 
animosity  respects  either  one  or  many  indi- 
viduals. Enmity  often  Les  concealed  in  the 
heart ;  animosity  mostly  betrays  itself  by 
some  open  act  of  hostility.  He  who  cherishes 
enmity  towards  another  is  his  own  greatest 
enemy ;  he  who  is  guided  by  a  spirit  of  ani- 
mosity  is  unfit  to  have  any  command  over 
others ;  he  who  proceeds  to  wanton  hostility 
often  provokes  an  enemy  where  he  might  have 
a  friend,"    (Crahh:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  en-mossed',  a.  [Pref.  en ;  Eug.  moss,  and 
adj.  sutt".  -ed.]    Covered  with  moss.     {Keats.) 

*en-m6've,  v.t.    [Emmove.] 

*en-mu're,   v.t.     [Immure.]     To   shut  up, 
confine,  or  enclose  within  a  wall ;  to  immure. 
"Not  to  he  tempted  would  she  Ije  ernnured." 

Shakesp. :  Lover's  Complaint,  261. 

en-ne-a-c6n-to-he'-dral,a.  [6r.  ivevrj- 
Kovra  (e'neiiekonta)  =  ninety  I'tdpa  (hedra)  =  a 
seat  ...  a  base,  and  Eng.  adj.  sufl.  -al.] 

Geoni.,  Crystallog.,  dc. :  Pertaining  to  an 
enneacontohedron  ;  having  ninety  sides, 

en-ne-a-con-to-he'-dron,  a.  [Enneacon- 
tohedral.] 

Geom.,  Crystallog.,  dtc. :  A  solid  figure  having 
ninety  .sides. 

ten'-ne-ad,  s.  [Fr.  enneade,  from  Gr.  iv- 
reaStKos  (enneadikos)  =  of  the  number  nine.] 
An  assemblage  of  nine  persons  or  things, 

H  The  Enneacls :  The  title  given  by  Por- 
phyry to  one  of  the  six  divisions  in  his  col- 
lection of  the  treatises  of  Plotinus,  to  imply 
that  this  division  had  in  it  nine  books. 

en'-ne-a-gon,  5.  [Gr.  hvia  (ennea)  =  nine, 
and  ywuia  (gonia)  =  an  angle.] 

Geom.  :  A  plane  figure  with  nine  sides  and 
as  many  angles. 

en-ne-S.g'-dn-al,  «..  [Eng.  enneagon  (q.v.) ; 
-ai.] 

Geom. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  en- 
neagon ;  having  nine  angles. 

en-ne-a,g'-:yn-ous,  a.    [Gr.  ei/ce'a  (ennea)  = 
nine  ;  yvin^  (giine)  =  a  woman,  a  female  of  any 
being  or  thing,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot.  :  Having  nine  pistils. 

en-ne-a-he'-dral,  a.  [Gr.  iweo.  (ennea)  = 
nine ;  efipa  (hedra)  =  a  seat,  a  base,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -al.] 

Geom. :  Pertaining  to  an  enneahedron ; 
having  nine  sides. 

en-ne-a-he'-dron,  en-ne-a-he'-dri-a,  s. 

[Enseahedral.]  ' 

Geom.  :  A  solid  figure  having  nine  sides ;  a 
nonagon, 

*  en'-ne-a-l6gue,  s.  [Formed  from  Gr.  twea 
(ejinea)=.nine,  011  analogy  of  Decalogue(q.v.).] 
A  collection  of  nine  sayings  or  rules.  (Fuller, : 
Church  Hist.,  II.  iv.  42.) 

t  en-ne-an'-der,  s.  [Enneandria.]  Any  in- 
dividual of  the  Enneandria  (q.v.). 

en-ne-an'-dri-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  evi/e'a  (ennea)  = 
nine,  and  avrip  (a'ner),  genit.  av&pos  (andros)  =  a 
man.  ] 

Botany : 

1.   The   name   given    by   Linnseus  to  the 


BUTOMUS,    OF  THE  CLASS    ENNEANDRIA. 

ninth  class  of  plants,  those  having  pine  sta^ 
mens.    He  divided  it  into  three  ordera— Mono- 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son:   mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sj^ian.    «&,<»  =  §;    ey  =  a.     qu^kw. 
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gynia,  including  Launas,  &c. ;  Trygynia,  having 
under  it  Eheuni ;  and  Hexagynia,  having 
Butomus. 

2.  The  name  given  by  Linnseus  to  one  of  the 
orders  of  his  class  Monadelphia.  He  placed 
under  it  only  the  genus  Brownsea,  which  has 
nine  stamens. 

Sn-ne-^n'-dri-gji,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ennean- 
dri  (a)  (q.v.),  and  Eng.,  &e,,  suff.  -an.'\  The 
same  as  Enneandrous  (q.v.). 

6n-ne-^'~drotis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  etmmn^/riia), 
and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -oiis.] 

Bot. :  Having  nine  stamens,  belonging  to  the 
Linnaean  class  Enneandria  (q.v.). 

t  en-lie-g.-pet'-a-lous,  a.    [Gr.  fwia  (eimea) 
=  nine  ;  ireToMv  (petalon)  =  a  leaf,  and  Eng., 
&c.  suff,  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Having  nine  petals. 

t  en-ne-a^Sep'-al-otis,  a.    [Gr.  ew4a  (en-nea) 
=  nine ;'  Eng.  sepal  (q.v.),  and  suff.  -cms.]' 
Bot. :  Having  nine  sepals. 

t  Sn-ne-a-Sper'-mous,  a.    [Gr.  iwia  (ennea) 
=  nine ;  WepjiAa  (sperma)  =  seed,  and  Eng.,  &c. 
Buff.  -ous.} 
Bot. :  Having  nine  seeds. 

t  Sn-ne-S,t'-ic,  t  en-ne-S-t'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr. 
evvia  (e?i7iea)  =  nine  ;  t  connective,  and  -ic, 
-ical,']  OccuiTing  once  in  every  nine  of  any- 
thing, as,  for  instance,  once  in  nine  days,  or 
in  nine  weeks,  months,  or  years. 

enneatic-day,  s. 

Medicine  : 

1.  Sing. :  The  ninth  day  of  a  disease, 

2.  PL:  Everyninthday  of  a  disease. 

enneatical  -  years,  s.pl.  Every  ninth 
year  of  a  person's  life. 

*  en-neW  (ew  as  u),  *en-newe,  v.t  [Pref. 
en,  and  Eng,  new  (q.v.).]  To  make  new  ;  to 
renew. 

"  Our  natural  tongue  Is  irude, 
And  hard  to  be  ennewed 
With  polished  tenna." 

Sfcelton :  Poems,  p,  236. 

*@n-lU9he',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  niclie 
(q.v.).J  To  place  in  a  niche  or  conspicuous 
position. 

"  Slawkenbergius  deaervea  to  he  enniched  as  a  proto- 
type for  all  writerH  "—Sterne  :  Tristram  Shatidy,  ili.  29. 

Sn-no'-ble,  v.t.  [Fr.  ennobler :  en  =  in,  and 
nobler  noble.] 

1.  To  make  noble  ;  to  raise  to  the  degree  of 
nobility. 

"  Many  fair  promotions 
Ate  given  daily  to  ennoble  thoae, 
That  scarce  some  two  days  since  were  worth  a  noble." 
Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  i,  3. 

2.  To  give  an  appearance  of  dignity  to. 

"  The  expression  which  ennobled  and  softened  the 
haxsli  features  of  Wniiam." — Macatilay  :  Hist.  Eng. 
oh.  xi. 

3.  To  elevate  oi;  raise  morally ;  to  raise  in 
character. 

"Prayer  is  the  most  proper  meaiie  to  ennoble  and 
refine  and  spiritualize  our  natures."— A'ftara ;  Works, 
Tol.  i.,  ser.  16. 

4.  To  dignify,  to  raise  in  nature  or  qualities. 

"  The  Intention  aloue  of  amendment 
Fruits  of  the  earth  eanoblcA  to  heavenly  thiuga." 
Longfellow :  The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

5.  To  make  famous  or  illustrious.^ 

"  Zenyma  likewise,  72  miles  from  Samosatae,  is  en- 
noised  for  the  p&ssaee  over  Euplirates."— P.  Holland: 
Plinie,  bk.  v.,  en,  xxiv. 

gn-no'-ble-ment,  a.    [Eng.  eimolU;  -Tnmt] 

1.  The  act  of  ennobling  or  advancing  to 
nobility  ;  the  state  of  being  ennobled. 

"  He  added,  during  parliament,  to  his  former  crea^ 
tlon^,  the  ennoblement  or  advauceuient  in  nobility  of 
a  few  others."— fiacon :  Henry  VIL,  p.  15. 

2.  Exaltation,  elevation,  dignity. 

"  The  eternal  wiadom  enriched  us  with  all  ennoble- 
meTits,  suitable  to  the  measures  of  an  unstraltened 
goodness."— GianwW^."  Scepsis  Sdentifica,  ch.  i. 

en-noi  (an-nweO,  s.  [Fr.;O.Fr.  enui,  wmi; 
Sp.  enojo ;  O.  Venetian  inoiiio^  from  Lat.  in 
odio  =  in  hatred,  used  in  the  phrase  in  odio 
habtti  —  I  had  in  hatred,  I  was  sick  and  tired 
of.]  Listlessness,  weariness,  want  of  interest 
in  matters  or  scenes  around  ;  languor  of  mind 
arising  from  satiety,  incapacity,  or  lack  of 
interest. 

"  The  only  fault  of  it  is  insipidity ;  wh'ch  isaptnow 
and  then  to  give  a  sort  of  ennui,  which  makes  one 
form  certain  little  wishes,  that  signify  nothing."— 
Gray:  Letters. 


en-nuy-^  (an-nwe'-ya),  «.  &  s.  [Fr.,  pa. 
par.  of  enTiuyer.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Affected  with  ennui ;  languid, 
listless,  bored. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  affected  with  ennui ; 
one  bored  or  tired  of  pleasure. 

en-nuy-ee  (an-nwe -ya),  A-.  [Fr.]  A  woman 
affected  with  ennui. 

E'-nocll.  s.     fSent.   Gr..  "Eviax  (Enoch') :  Heb. 
"niin  iChkanoTc).    The  name  means  in  Hebrew 
initiated  or  initiating.] 
I.  5crij)(itre  History : 

1.  The  first-born  son  of  Cain.    (Get-  iv.  W.) 

2.  Tlie  son  of  Jared,  He  was  the  fathei"  of 
Methuselah,  walked  with  God,  and  after  living 
365  years  "  was  not,  for  God  took  him." 
(Gen.  V.  19-24.)    Cf.  also  Heb.  xi.  5.    [III.] 

3.  Tlie  eldest  son  of  Reuben.  (Gen.  xlvi.  9 ; 
Exod.  vi.  14.) 

4.  The  son  of  Midian.  (Gen.  xxv.  4 ;  Num. 
xxvL  5.) 

n.  Scrip.  Geog. :  An  antediluvian  "city," 
called  by  Cain  after  his  son  Enoch.  [I.] 
(Gen.  iv.  17.) 

III.  Apocryphal  Lit. :  A  book  quoted  in 
Jude  (verses  14,  15).  "Whiston,  influenced  by 
the  consideration  that  it  was  quoted  by  an 
inspired  writer,  considered  it  canonical ;  nearly 
every  other  critic  has  set  it  down  as  apocry- 
phal. It  is  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  Irenteus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen, 
Augustine,  Jerome,  Hilary,  Eusebius,  &c.  It 
was  written  originally  in  Hebrew,  or  in 
Hebrew-Aramaic,  probably  the  latter ;  but 
this  first  publication  was  lost,  it  is  believed, 
about  the  eighth  century.  lu  1773  Bruce,  the 
African  explorer,  brought  three  copies  of  the 
Ethiopic  version  with  him  from  Abyssinia, 
and  in  1821  Archbisliop  Lawrence  translated 
it  into  English.  It  is  divided  into  five  books, 
which  may  not  all  have  had  the  same  author 
or  have  been  written  at  the  same  time.  The 
first  may  have  appeared  about  B.C.  144,  the 
last  about  B.C.  40,  A  book  of  Noah  is  obviously 
interwoven  with  it,  but  may  have  been  origin- 
ally separate.  These  two  patriarchs  are 
made  to  prophesy  the  futui'e  rewards  of  the 
righteous  and  the  future  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  Tlie  passage  quoted  by  St.  Jude 
occurs  in  the  part  written  by  one  of  the 
apocryphal  Enochs,  though  with  some  vei'bal 
differences. 

*  e-no-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  enodatio,  from  eiwdo 
=  to  free  or  clear  from  knots  :  e  =  ex  —  out, 
away,  and  nod^ls  ~  a  knot.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  process  of  untying  a 
knot. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  solution  of  a  difficulty. 

*e-n6'd©,  a.  [Lat.  enodis:  e  =  ea;,  out,  with- 
out, and  nodits  =a  knot.] 

Bot. :  Destitute  of  or  free  from  knots  or 
joiats;  knotless,  jointless. 


*e-nd'de,  v.(.  [Lat.  enodo.'\  To  clear  or  free 
from  knots  ;  to  make  clear. 

*  e-n^nf ,  pa.  par,  or  a.  [Anoint.]  Anointed. 

*  e-no'-mo-tarcli,  s.  [Gr.  evitifiorapxyis  (eno- 
motarches) = the  ruler  or  leader  of  an  enomoty : 
ectd/xoTta  {enomotia),  and  apxto  (arc/io)=to  rule, 
to  lead.  ] 

Gr.  Antiq.  :  The  commander  or  leader  of  an 
enomoty  (q.v.). 

*  e-nd'-mo-ty',  s.  [Gr.  IpiofioTCa  (endinotia\ 
from  evuifxoTo^  (endTnotos)=  bound  by  an  oath ; 
6^Lvvfll  (pvinumi)  =  to  swear.] 

Gr.  Antiq. :  Any  band  of  sworn  soldiers. 
Specif.,  a  division  of  the  Spartan  army,  con- 
sisting according  to  some,  of  twenty-five  men ; 
according  to  others,  of  thirty-two. 

en'-6-pla,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Gr.  ivonXos  (en- 
oplos)  =  in  arms,  armed.  So  named  from  the 
armature  of  the  mouth  or  pharynx.  (See  def.).] 
Zool.  :  A  tribe  of  Annuloida,  order  Turbel- 
laria,  having  the  mouth  or  pharynx  armed 
with  styles,  hooks,  or  rods.  They  consist  of 
minute  animals,  inhabiting  fresh  or  saltwater. 

*  en-6p'-t6-iuan-9y,  ^-  f^-  «»'(wto5  (enoptos) 

=  visible  in  a  thing,  and  fiavreia  (mantcid)  = 
prophecy,  divination.  Perhaps  we  should 
read  enoptromancy,  from  Gr.  ivoirrpov  (enop- 
(ro?i)=a  mirror.]  Divination  by  means  of  a 
mirror. 


*  en-or'-der,  v.  t.     [Pref.   en,  and  Eng.  order 
(q.v.).]     To  order,  to  command. 

"  It  seemetti  right  to  enorder  yoa  to  make  satisfac- 
tion of  these  your  just  delits." — Eoelyn  ■  Three  Late 
Impostors. 

*  e-norm',  *  e-norme,  v.  t.    [Enorm,  a.  ]    To 
make  monstrous. 

"And  who  goe.s  carelesse,  curelesse  he  enormes." 
Bavies :  Muse's  Sacrifice,  p^  50. 

*e-nonn',  a.  [O.  Fr.  enomie,  from  Lat.  ejiormis 
=  out  of  rule.]    [Enormous.] 

1.  Deviating  from  rule ;  irregular. 

"  FuU  lightly  it  ascends  Into  the  clear 
And  subtile  air,  devoid  of  cloudy  storm, 
Where  it  diith  steady  stand,  all-uulfonu, 
Pure,  pervious,  imniixed— nothing  enoT'm.' 

Afore :  Song  of  the  Soiit,  I.  iL  22. 

2.  Deviating  from  right ;  wicked. 

"That  they  may  suffer  such  punishment  as  aoenorTn 
and  unlawful  actions  have  luatly  deserved." — Sir.  C. 
Cornwallis  to  James  I.  (Suppl,  Cabb.),  p.  99. 

*  e-nor -mi-oiis,   a.     [Eng.  enorm ;  -loits.] 
Enormous. 

"  The  enorm.ioua  additions  to  their  artificial  heights. " 
— Jeremy  Taylor. 

e-nor'-mi-t^,  s.  [Fr.  enomiite,  from  Lat. 
enomiitas,  from  enormis  =out  of  rule,  huge,] 

1.  The  state,  quality,  or  condition  of  being 
enormous,  immoderate,  irregular,  or  exces- 
sive ;  deviation  from  right ;  atrociousness. 

"That  this  law  will  be  always  sufficient  to  bridle  or 
restrain  enormity,  no  man  can  warrant" — Hooker. 

2.  That  which  exceeds  measure  or  right ; 
an  atrocious  crime  or  act,  an  atrocity. 

"Atheism  hath  not  rested  in  the  judgement,  but 
proceeded  to  all  enormities  and  debauches.  '—Qlanvill ; 
ser.  iii. 

3.  A  deviation  from  rule  in  any  way. 
"Pyramids,  arches,  obelisks,  were  but  the  irregula- 
rities of   vain-glory  aud  wild  enormities  of  ancient 
maguanimity.'—.Sir  T.  Browne :  Bydrotaphia. 

e-nor'-moiis,  a.  [O.  Fr.  enorme;  lia.t.  enor- 
mis: e  =  ex  =  out,  away,  and  norma  =  a  rule.] 

*  1.  Out  of  or  transgressing  all  rule ;  ab- 
normal. 

' '  Titan,  heaven  a  flrst-bom, 
With  his  e?wrmo^ts  brood,  aud  birthright  seized 
By  younger  Saturu."  Milton :  P.  L.,L  610,  611. 

*  2.  Extending  beyond  certain  limits ;  ex- 
cursive. 

"The  enormoiis  part  of  the  light  in  the  oircmufer- 
ence  of  evei^'  lucid  point,  oueht  to  be  less  discernible 
iu  shorter  telescopes  than  lu  longer,  because  the 
shorter  transmit  less  light  to  the  eye." — Ifewton : 
Optics. 

3.  Exceedingly  great  in  size,  dimensions, 
bulk,  or  quantity. 

"Yet  not  in  valu  the  enormous  weight  was  caat." 
Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphoset  xii. 

■t.  Exceedingly  great ;  exceeding. 

"Nature  here 
Wantoned,  as  in  her  prime  ;  and  played  at  Will 
Her  vii-giu  fancies,  pouring  forth  more  sweet, 
Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormous  bliss." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  294-97. 

*o.  Disordered,  confused,  perverse. 

"I  shall  And  time 
From  this  eTiormous  state,  aud  seek  to  give 
Losses  tiieir  remedies."      Shakesp. ;  Lear,  11.  2. 

6.  Wicked  in  an  exceeding  degi'ee ;  exces- 
sively wicked,  atrocious,  or  disgraceful. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
enormous,  huge,  im/niense,  and  vast:  '^Enor- 
mous and  huge  are  peculiarly  applicable  ix) 
magnitude  ;  immense  and  vast  to  extent,  quan- 
tity, and  number.  Enormous  expresses  more 
than  huge,  as  immense  expresses  more  than 
vast:  what  is  enormous  exceeds  in  a  very  great 
degree  all  ordinary  bounds  ;  what  is  huge  is 
only  in  the  superlati\'e  degree.  The  enormous 
is  always  out  of  proportion  ;  the  huge  is  rela- 
tively extraordinary  in  its  dimensions.  Some 
animals  may  be  made  enormously  fat  by  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  feeding  :  to  one  who  has  seen 
nothing  but  level  ground,  common  hills  will 
appear  to  be  huge  mountains." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between ewormows, 
monstrous,  and  prodigious:  '*The  enormous 
contradicts  our  rules  of  estimating  and  calcu- 
lating :  the  prodigious  raises  our  minds  be- 
yond their  ordinary  standard  of  thinking  :  the 
monstrous  contradicts  nature  and  the  course 
of  things.  "What  is  enormous  excites  our  sm:- 
prise  or  amazement :  what  is  prodigious  ex- 
cites our  astonishment :  what  is  monstr(y\is 
does  violence  to  our  senses  and  understand- 
ing."   {Crahb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

e-nor'-mous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  enormous;  -ly.] 
In  an  enormous  manner  or  degree  ;  exces- 
sively ;  beyond  measure. 

"Throughout  an  enormously  large  proportion  of  the 
ocean,  the  brigbt  blue  tint  of  the  water  bespeaks  its 
purity."— iJarwi/i ;  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  X859J,  ch.  is. 


boil.  b6^;  p^t.  J^^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  ben^h  ;  go,  ^em;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-«ian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hfl,  d^L 
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e-nor'-moiiS'-iiess,  s.  [Eng.  enormoiis; 
-iiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  enor- 
mous, excessive,  or  "beyond  measure  ;  enor- 
mity. '^* 

"When  those  who  have  no  oppoi-tunity  to  examine 
our  faith,  see  thu  enOTvnousncss  of  our  works,  what 
Bhould  himler  them  from  nieasni-iug  the  master  by 
the  tliaciplea  t " — Wore  ;  Devtii/  of  Piety 

Sn-or'-tho-trope.  s.  [Gr.  kv  {en)  =  in,  op^os 
{ortlws)  =  straight,  and  Tpinto  (trepo)  =  to 
turn.l  A  toy  on  the  principle  of  the  thaunm- 
trope  the  stroboscope,  and  plienakistoscope, 
which  depend  for  their  action  upon  the  per- 
sistence of  visual  impressions.  Upon  difTerent 
parts  of  a  card  are  detached  parts  of  a  given 
figure,  and  when  the  card  is  rotated  these 
become  assembled  and  give  a  combined  im- 
pression to  the  eye. 

e-nough  (e-niif),  ^  e-nogh.   ''  i~nou, 

*  i-noli,  ^  i-now,  *  y-now,  ^  y-nough, 

*  y-nowgh,  «.,  s.,  inter].,  &  adv.  [A.S. 
Ijenoh,  genog,  from  the  imp.  verb  geneah  ^  it 
suffices  ;  Goth,  ganolis  =  sufficient  ;  Icel. 
gnogr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  nok;  Dut.  geiioeg ;  Ger. 
geiiug.] 

A»  As  adj. :  Sufficient;  in  a  measure,  quan- 
tity, or  amount  to  satisfy ;  adequate  to  the 
wants  or  demands ;  sufficient  to  meet  and 
satisfy  reasonable  desire  or  expectation. 

"  It  is  ynowgh  to  the  disciple  tlmt  he  be  as  his 
mTi\sXer"—Wycliffe:  Matt.  x. 

B.  As  sxihstaniive : 

1.  A  sufficiency ;  a  sufficient  or  adequate 
quantity  ;  a  quantity  or  amount  which  satis- 
fies desire  or  expectation. 

"And  Eaau  said,  I  have  enough,  my  brother."— 
Oen,  xxxiii.  9. 

2.  That  which  is  equal  to  the  powers  or 

-abilities. 

"Some  great  defects  and  main  eiroui-s  in  his  nature, 
cuatoma,  and  iiroceediiigs,  he  had  enough  to  do  to  save 
and  hell),  with  a  thousand  little  ludustries  and 
watches. ' — Bacon. 

C.  As  inttrj,  :  An  exelamatioa  denoting 
sufficiency  or  satisfaction. 

"  Macbeth,  beware  Macduff! 
'      Beware  the  tJiiine  of  Fife  1    Dismiss  me.     Enough." 
Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

D.  As  adveri  : 

1.  Sufficiently  ;  in  a  sufficient  quantity,  de- 
gi-ee,  or  measure. 

"  He  never  can  enough  atone 
For  each  misdeed." 

Hoole  :  Orlando  Farioso,  bk.  xviiu 

2.  Tolerably,  passably,  fairly ;  in  a  toler- 
able or  passable  degree, 

"  An  honest  fellow  enou<jh."S7ia7cesj^.  :  Troilus.  v.  L 

T[  Blair  thus  discriminates  between  the 
two  words  enough  and  sufficient:  "Enough 
relates  to  the  quantity  which  one  wishes  to 
liave  of  any  thing.  Sufficient  relates  to  the 
use  that  is  to  be  made  of  it.  Hence,  enough 
generally  imports  a  greater  quantity  than 
miffi£ient  does.  The  covetous  man  never  has 
enough,  although  he  has  what  is  sufficient  for 
nature."    {Blair :  Rhetoric  (1S17),  i.  232.) 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enough 
and  sufficient :  "  He  has  eno^igh  whose  desires 
are  satisfied ;  he  has  sufficient  whose  wants 
are  supplied.  We  may  therefore  frequently 
have  sufficieticy  when  we  have  not  eiioztgh.  A 
greedy  man  is  commonly  in  this  case,  he  who 
has  never  enough,  although  he  has  more  than 
a,  sufficiency."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  e-Iloiill'9e,  v.t.  [Ft.  enoncer,  from  Lat. 
enuncio:  e  =  ex  =  out,  and  nuncio  =  to  an- 
nounce, to  declare  ;  nunciTis  =.  a  messenger.] 

1.  To  declare,  to  proclaim,  to  utter,  to  pro- 
nounce, to  enunciate. 

"Jjtflten  to  your  Maker's  voice 
Mellifluous,  which  aloud  the  mild  award 
Enoimcea  through  your  regions." 

Bally  :  Day  of  Judgment, 

2.  To  pronounce,  to  utter. 

"The  student  should  be  able  to  enounce  these 
^sounds]  independently."— .fl.  M.  Bell.    (  Webster,) 

*e-lloSxi'ce-llieilt,  s.  [Eng.  enounce;  -ment.} 
Tlie  act  of  enouncing,  declaring,  proclaiming, 
or  enunciating ;  enunciation. 

"  It  might  seem  to  hira  too  evidently  included  in 
the  very  conception  of  the  argument  to  require 
enouncem,ent."~-^ir  W.  Jfamilton.    (Ogilvie.) 

e-ndrfr',  u.,  s.,  &  adv.    [Enough.] 

"e-no^nf,  v.t.    [Anoint.] 

en  passant  (an  pas'-san),  phr.  [Ft.]  In 
passing,  by  the  way. 

*"  en-pa'-tron,  v.t.  !  Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  pa- 
tron (q.v.).]  To  2)atronize,  to  take  under  ohm's 
protection.     (Shakes.:  Lover's 'Complaint,  224.) 


■*■  en-pe'o-ple,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  people 
(q.v.).]     To  till  with  people  ;  to  empeople. 

"We  know 'tis  very  well  enpco/^Z«rf,  and  the  habita- 
tion thereof  esteemed  so  happy." — Browne:  Vulgar 
£rrours,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

*  en-pier' ye,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  pierce 

(q,v.).J    To  pierce. 

"I  am  too  soi-e  emplerc^d  with  his  shaft." 

Shakesp. ;  Romeo  &  Juliet,  i.  4. 

*  en-pov'-er,  v.i.    To  impoverish. 

"  Lest  they  should  theym  selves  cnpover."—I2e<lc  mc 
and  be  note  Wrothe,  p.  100. 

*en-p<R^-der,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
powder  (q.v.).]     To  sprinkle  as  with  powder. 

"Clothe  of  golde  enpotcdered  among  patches  of 
cauuese." — Udal:  To  (lueen  Katherine. 

*  en-print',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  print 
(q.v.).]    To  imprint,  to  impress. 

"That  had  been  enprinted  by  a  mystical  derke 
colour  of  si>eaklng."—  Cdal :  Luke  iii. 

*  en-quick'-en,  v.t.      [Pref.   en,   and    Eng. 

quicken  (q.v.).]     To  quicken,  to  make  alive. 

"He  hath  not  yet  enquickened  men  generally  with 
this  deiform  life.  — More  :  /fotes  on  Psychozoia, 

en-qu'ire',  v.t.  &  i.    [Inquire.] 

en-quir'-er,  s.    [Inquirer.) 

en-qui'-ry,  s.    [Inquirv.] 

*"en-ra'9e,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ra^ 
(q.v.).]  To  give  race  or  origin  to ;  to  implant, 
to  enroot. 

"  A  goddess  graced 
With  heavenly  gifts  from  hejiven  first  enraced." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  x.  25. 

en-ra'ge,  v.t.  &i.  [Fr.  enrager:  en  =  in,  and 
rage  =  rage.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  put  in  a  rage  or  passion  ;  to 
stir  up  to  fury ;  to  exasperate,  to  make  furious ; 
to  excite  rage  in. 

"  Enraged  he  rears 
Hia  hoof,  and  down  to  ground  thy  father  bears. " 

Bryden  :  Ovid ;  Metamorphoses  xii. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  rage,  to  be  furious. 

"  He  will  only  enrage  at  the  temerity  of  offering  to 


rrty  0 
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confute  him." — Miss  Bumey:  Cecilia,  bk.  Ix.,  ch.  vii. 

en-raged',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Enrage.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.   Rendered  furious ;   infuriated ;   thrown 
into  a  rage. 

*  2.  Excited  with  any  very  strong  emotion. 

"Being  now  enraged  with  grief," 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  i.  1. 

*  3.  Strong,  intense,  passionate. 

"She  loves  him  with  an  enraged  affection." 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  about  Jfothing,  ii.  3.  " 

t  II.  Her. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  a 
horse  when  borne  in  that  position  which  in 
the  cases  of  other  animals  is  called  saliant. 

* en-ra'ge-ment,  s.  [Eng.  enrage;  -vient.] 
Rapture,  passion. 

"  With  sweete  enragement  of  celesttall  love." 

Spenser:  Hymn  qf  Heavenly  Love,  286. 

*  en-ralled',  a.      [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  railed 
(q.v.).]    Fenced  in  or  surrounded  as  with  rails. 
"An  enrailed  column  rears  its  lofty  head, " 

Gay  :  Trivia,   ii.  74. 

*en-ran'ge  (1),  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
range,  s.  (q.v.).]  To  arrange  ;  to  set  or  place 
in  order. 

"  In  manner  of  a  masque  enranged  orderly." 

Spenser:  F.  §.,  III.  xii.  5. 

*en-ran'ge  (2),  *en-raunge,  v.t.  [Pref. 
en,  and  Eng.  range,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  range  or 
rove  over. 

"  In  all  this  forrest  and  wyld  wooddie  raine. 
Where  as  this  day  I  was  enranging  it," 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  VL  ii.  9. 

^en-r^ink'»  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  rank 
(q.v.).]  To  place  or  set  in  mnk  or  in  order; 
to  arrange. 

"No  leisure  had  he  to  enrank  his  men." 

Shxckesp. :  1  Henry  Vl.,  L  1. 

en-rapt'  (1),  o.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  rajit 
(q.v.).]  In  an  ecstasy;  enraptured;  trans- 
ported. 

"My  venerable  friend 


Victoriously' upraised  his  clear  briglit  eye, 
And,  when  that  eulou^'  was  ended,  stood 
Enrapt.".  Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vil. 

*  en-rapt'  (2),  a.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ra^t  for 
wravt  (q.v.).]     Wrapt  up. 

"  Nor  hath  he  been  so  enrapt  in  those  studies  as  to 
neglect  the  polite  arts  of  painting  and  yoetry."— 
Arbuthnat  <£■  Pope. 


en-rap'-tiire.  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  rapture 
(q.v.).]  To  till  with  rapture;  to  transport 
with  pleasure  or  delight. 

:'  The  Master's  word  „ 

^^nraptured  the  young  >"i?n.,'',^*"V/);^  nfcin 
Longfellow :  Butldmg  of  the  ahip. 

*  en-rliv'-isll,  v.t.  [Fret  en,  and  Eng.  ravish 
(q.v.).]  To  tlirowinto  an  ecstasy;  to  trans- 
port ;  to  enrapture. 

"  What  wonder. 
Frail  men,  whose  eyes  seek  heavenly  things  to  see. 
At  sight  thereof,  so  much  enravished  be  ? 

Spenser  :  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love.  131, 132. 

*  en-r3.v'-ish-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.      [En- 

KAVISH.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  enrapturing  or 
transporting  with  delight. 

*  en-r3.v'-ish-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  enravisli- 
ing ;  -ly.]  In  an  enravishing  manner;  seas 
to  throw  into  an  ecstasy. 

"  More  exquisitely  and  enravishingly  move  the 
nerves." — More:  Antidote  against  Atheism,  A\i\}.,  ch. 
xiii. 

*  en-r&v'-ish-ment,  s.  [Eng.  enravish; 
■ment.]  The  state  of  being  enravished ; 
ecstasy,  rapture. 

"  They  contract  a  kind  of  splendonr  from  the  seem- 
ingly obscuring  vail,  which  adds  to  the  enravishments 
of  her  transported  admirers."  —  e/anwli."  Scepsis 
Sdentifica,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  en-reg'-is-ter,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
register  (q.v.).]  To  register  ;  to  enter  as  in  a 
register  or  record. 

"  To  read  enregistered  in  every  uook 
His  goodness,  which  His  beauty  doth  declare." 

Spenser :  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty. 

*  en-rheum',  v.i.  [Fr.  enrhurmr.\  [Rheum.] 
To  be  affected  with  a  rheum,  to  cause  a  mucous 
discharge  from  the  throat  or  eyes,  produced 
by  catarrh. 

"  The  physician  is  to  enquire  where  the  party  hatli 
taken  cold  or  enrheumed."— Harvey. 

en-rich',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  enrichir;  Fr.  enricher ; 
en  =  in,  and  ricJie  =  rich.] 

1.  To  make  rich  or  wealth ;  to  give  riches  to. 

"  Studious  with  trafBc  to  enrich  the  land." 

Drydeii :  Tarquin  ±  Tullta. 

2.  To  fertilize,  to  make  fruitful. 

"  It  [marl]  mightily  enricheih  it  [the  ground)  and 
maketh  it  more  plentiful-  '—P.  Holland :  Plinie,  bk. 
xvii.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  To  store,  to  fill ;  to  furnish  with  wealth 
or  plenty  of  anything. 

"  The  bowels  of  the  earth 
Enriched  with  knowledge  his  industrious  mind." 
Wordkioorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  viL 

i.  To  adorn,  to  beautify,  to  set  out. 

en-rich'-er,  s.  [Eng.  enrich ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  enriches. 

en-rich'-ment,  s.     [Eng.  enrich;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  enriching;  augmentation  of 
wealth. 

2.  The  act  of  making  fertile  or  fruitful ; 
fertilization. 

3.  A  filling,  storing  or  enriching  with 
abundance  of  anything, 

"  Not  without  great  and  ample  additions,  and  en- 
richment thereof.  —Bacon  :  Holy  War. 

4.  Anything  which  is  added  as  an  ornament 
or  decoration. 

*  en-rid'ge,  v.t  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ridge 
(q.v.).]    To  form  into  ridges. 

"  He  had  a  thousand  noses. 
Horns  whelked  and  waved  like  tlie  en-ridged  sea: 
It  wan  some  fiend."  Sliakegp.  :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

*  en-rmg',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ring  (q.v.).] 
To  form  a  ring  round  ;  to  encircle,  to  bind 
round. 

"  The  female  ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barky  lingers  of  the  elm." 

Shakesp.  :  Midsumjner  A''ight's  Dream,  iv.  1, 

*  Sn-rip'-en,  v.t.  f^ref.  en,  and  Eng.  ripen 
(q.v.).]  I'o  make  ripe  ;  to  ripen  ;  to  bring  to 
maturity  or  perfection. 

"  The  Summer,  how  it  enripened  tlie  year ; 
And  Autninn,  what  our  golden  harvests  were." 

£>07ine  :  Elegy  xiv. 

*  en-ri've,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  rive  (q.v.).] 
To  rive  :  to  cleave. 

"  Through  his  curat  it  did  glide, 
And  inade  a  griesly  wound  in  his  enriven  side." 

Spenser :  F.  <^„  V.  viii.  34. 

en-r6t>e,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  robe  (q.v.).] 

To  robe,  to  dress,  to  habit,  to  invest. 

"  Her  mother  hath  intended. 

That,  quaint  in  gi'een,  she  shall  bejoose  enrobed. 

With  nbbauds  iwudant,  flaring  'bout  her  head." 

Sliakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  iv,  L 


^te,  f^t,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciito,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  od  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw.' 


enrockment— exishore 
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en-seam' (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  seavi  = 
grease,  lard.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  grease,  to  make  greasy, 
to  fatten ;  to  befoul  with,  or  as  with,  grease. 

_         . "  lu  the  rank  sweat  of  aq  ertseamed  bed." 

Shakeap.  :  Jtujnlet,  iii.  4. 

2.  Hawlciiig:  To  cleanse  or  purge  from  grease 
or  glut. 

*  en-sear',  v.t  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  3e«r(q.v.).J 
To  cauterize ;  to  close  or  stop  by  cauterizing  ; 
to  dry  up. 

"  Enseal-  thy  fertile  (iml  conceptious  womb  ; 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  Ingviiteful  inaii. ' 

Shakesp. :  Timon,  iv.  3. 

*  en-sear9h',  *  en-searche,  *  en -search- 
en,  v.t.  &Li.    [Pref. 671,  andEiig.  searc7j,((i.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  search  diligently  for.         * 
"The  iiroiwrty  whereof,  [the  iimleretnuding,]  is  to 

espye,  seek  (or,  ensearclt,  and  find  oxit'^—Stf  T.  £lyot: 
Oooernour,  io.  201,  b. 

B.  hUrmis. :  To  make  search. 
"They  iMgauue  fyrat  to  ensearche  by  reason  and  by 

reporte  o£  olde  luenue. "— AVr  T.  More  :  Workes,  p.  227. 

^en-sear^h',  ».  [Ensearch,  v.]  Search,  in- 
quiry, investigation. 

"  I  pn\y  yoa  make  some  good  ensearch  what  ray  ixtor 
ueigltlraurs  have  loate." — Sir  T.  More. 

*  en-seel',  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  sed  (q.v.).] 
Hawking:  To  close  the  eyes  of;  to  seel. 

^en-sem'-ble,  v.i.  [Ensemble,  s.\  To  as- 
semble, to  come  together. 

"  The  cardinals  al  togider  come, 
£iisetnbled  thai  were  alle  tho." 
,■  Legend  of  St.  Gregory,  98L 

en-sem-ble  (an-san'-tol),  s.  &  adv.  [Fr. ,  from 
Lat.  in  simul  —  at  the  same  time ;  together.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ord.  Lang. :   All  the  parts  of  anything 

taken  together,  and  viewed  each  in  relation  to 
the  whole. 

"  We  may  see  in  succesalve  steps  the  gi'oups  of  those 
flgurea  and  facts  only  which  are  immediately  local  and 
tt;mi)orii.ry ;  hut  the  ensemble  of  the  piece  will  be  hid 
from  ua  and  uuintelligible." — Pownall:  On  Antiquities 
(1782),  p.  81. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Art:  A  term  applied  to  any  general  group 
of  figures,  forming  a  group,  or  to  any  arrange- 
ment of  inanimate  materials  for  landscape  or 
genre  pictures.  The  general  grouping  of 
characters,  in  dramatic  art,  to  form  a  iiictiu-e 
on  the  fall  of  the  curtain, 

2.  Mitsic : 

(1)  The  general  effect  of  a  musical  perform- 
ance. 

(2)  The  music  of  the  whole  company  of  j)er- 
formers  iu  a  concerted  piece. 

B,  As  adv. :  Together ;  all  at  once  ;  simul- 
taneously. 

*  en-sent,  s,  [Cf.  Assent  and  Consent.]  As- 
sent, consent. 

"  Thoru  eTisent  of  hys  tueye  soues." 

,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  317. 

*  en-sent,  v.i.  [Ensent,  s.]  To  consent,  to 
assent. 

"  Vor  ensample  of  hem,  othere  ementede  thereto," 
Jlobert  of  Qloacester,  p.  44G. 

en-sen-zie',  s.     [A  corruption  of  Fr.  ensemhU.'l 
A  war-cry  or  gathering  word.    (Scotch.) 
"  The  Leader,  rolling  to  the  Tweed, 
TT^    Resounds  the  crueiure." 

Scott :  Thomas  tJte  RJiymer,  Iii. 

*  en-shawl',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  sJui^ol 
(q.v.).]     To  cover  or  clothe  with  a  shawl. 

*  en-sheath',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  sJieath 
(q.v.).]     i'o  put  into  a  sheath. 

*  en-shel'-tered,  a.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
sheltered  (q.v. ).^  Sheltered,  covered,  or  pro- 
tected from  injury. 

"  If  that  the  Turkish  fleet 
Be  not  ensheltered  and  euiliayed,  tliey  are  drowned." 
Shakesjj.  :  Othello,  ii,  1. 

^en-Shleld,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  shield 
(q.v.),]  To  shield ;  to  protect  as  with  a  shield  ; 
to  cover, 

*  en-shield',  a.  [Enshield,  v.]  Shielded, 
protected,  covered. 

"  These  black  masks 
Prochilm  an  enshield  beauty  ten  times  luuder 
Thau  Iieauty  could  display." 

Shakes^.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

*  en-shb're,  en-shoar,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  shore  (q.v.).J  To  place  in  harbour;  to 
receive  or  set  on  shore. 

"  Ensliare  my  soule  neer  drowned  in  flesh  and  blond." 
DuHes :  Wittes  PilgriTnage,i^.  iO. 

boil,  bo^;  poftt,  j<J^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


en-rock'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  en ;  Eng.  rock; 
and  suff.  -ment.'\  Stone  pitched  on  to  the  sea- 
face  of  a  breakwater  or  dyke,  or  a  shore  sub- 
ject to  encroachment  by  the  waves  or  stream. 

en-rol'.  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  enroller;  Fr.  enrdler, 
from  en  =  in,  and  rolle  =  a  roll,  list.] 

1.  To  write  down  on  a  roll ;  to  record,  to 
register. 

"  The  conuenciouu 
Of  old  engrossed,  by  ereat  purueiaunce 
Which  ia  enrolde,  .luu  put  iil  remembriXunce." 

Lydgatc :  Story  of  Thebes,  ytt.  iii. 

2.  To  write  or  enter  in  a  roll  or  register ;  to 
enter  names  in  a  list. 

*'  There  be  enrolled  amongst  the  king's  forces  about 
thirty  thouband  men  of  the  Jews." — 1  Maccabees,  x.  30. 

3.  To  enter  or  include  in  a  class  or  list. 
"To  he  deemed  considerable  in  this  faculty,  and 

enrolted  amoug  the  wittes." — Barrow:  Sermnits,  vol, 
1.,  ser.  14. 

*  L  To  involve,  to  wrap  np,  to  encircle,  to 
•surround. 

"All  these,  and  thousand  thousands  many  more  .  .  . 
Came  rushing,  in  the  foiny  wavf »  cnrold." 

SiJemer  :  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  25. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
enrol,  to  enlist,  to  register,  and  to  record : 
■"  Enrol  and  enlist  respect  persons  only ; 
register  respects  persou.s  and  things  ;  record 
respects  things  \>idy.  Enrol  is  generally  ap- 
l)liod  to  the  act  of  inserting  names  in  an 
orderly  manner  into  any  book  ;  enlist  is  a 
species  of  enrolling  applicable  only  to  the 
military.  The  enrolment  is  an  act  of  autho- 
rity ;  the  enlisting  is  tlie  voluntary  act  of  an 
individual  Among  the  Romans  it  was  the 
office  of  the  censor  to  enrol  the  names  of  all 
the  citizens  in  order  to  ascertain  theirnumber, 
and  estimate  their  property :  in  modern  times 
soldiers  are  mostly  raised  by  means  of  enlist- 
ing. In  the  moral  application  of  the  terms, 
to  enrol  is  to  assign  a  certain  place  or  rank  ; 
to  enlist  is  to  put  one's  self  under  a  leader,  or 
attach  one's  self  to  a  party.  Hercules  was 
enrolled  among  tlie  gods  ;  the  common  people 
arc  always  ready  to  enlist  on  the  side  of 
anarchy  and  rebellion.  To  enrol  and  register 
both  imply  writing  down  in  a  book  ;  but  the 
former  is  a  Jess  formal  act  than  tlie  hitter. 
The  insertion  of  the  bare  name  or  designation 
iu  a  certain  order  is  enough  to  constitute  an 
^nrohnent ;  but  registeinng  comprehends  the 
birth,  family,  and  other  collateral  circum- 
stances of  the  individual.  The  object  of  regis- 
/eri/ij/ likewise  differs  from  that  of  enrolling; 
"What  is  registered  serves  for  future  purposes, 
and  is  of  permanent  utility  to  society  iu 
general ;  but  what  is  enrolled  often  serves 
only  a  particular  or  temporary  end.  To  record 
is  a  formal  species  of  registering :  we  register 
wlien  we  record :  but  we  do  not  always  record 
when  we  register.  .  .  .  Things  may  be  said 
to  be  registered,,m  the  memory,  or  events  re- 
corded in  luatory."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

en-roll'-er,  s.  [Eng.  enroll;  -er,]  One  who 
enrols  or  registers.] 

en-rol'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  enrol;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  enrolling ;  specif,  the  act  of 
registering  or  entering  a  deed,  judgment, 
recognisauoe,  &c.,  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
law,  being  a  court  of  record. 

"  He  apiwinteU  a  general  review  to  ]>e  made,  and 
enroliJient  of  all  Macedonians."— y*.  Holland:  Lioius, 
|).  1,121. 

*  2.  That  in  which  anything  is  enrolled  or 
B'cgistered  ;  a  register. 

"The  king  .  .  .  delivered  the  enrolmentt  with  his 
own  hands,  to  the  Bisiiop  of  Salisbury.'' — Davtes  :  On 
Ireland. 

'^"  en-root,  v.t,  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  root 
<q.v.)]  To  root,  to  fix  by  the  root ;  to  im- 
plant deeply. 

"  His  foes  are  bo  enrooted  with  his  frieuds, 
That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  eueiuy. 
He  doth  uufasteii  so  and  sliake  a  friend." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  I\'.,  iv.  1. 

^en-roUnd',  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  round 
(q.v.).J     To  surround,  to  encircle,  to  inclose. 
"  Uiran  his  royal  face  tlieve  is  no  note 
Huwdri^ad  iui  army  liivth  enrounded  him." 

Sltakesp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  (Cliorus). 

en  route  (an  r6t),  phr.  [Fr.]  On  the  way ; 
upon  the  ruad. 

en§,  s.     [Lat.,  as  subst.  =  a  being  or  tiling;  as 
^)r.  par.  =  being,  existing,  from  es,  the  root  of 
esse  =  to  be.] 
I.  Metaphysics: 

],  In  the-  abstract:  Entity,  being,  existence. 
"Then  Ens  is  rem-ebuiited  as  father  of  the  Fredica- 
lueuts,  hib  teu  sous.  —Milton  :  College  Exercise. 


2.  In  tlie  concrete : 

(1)  Gen. :  Any  existing  being  or  thing. 

(2)  Spec. :  The  self-existent  One ;  God  in 
whom  life  inheres  ;  cf.  Exod.  iii.  14 ;  John  i. 
4,  V.  2G. 

IL  AlcJiem.  &  Old  C/ieia. :  According  to 
Paracelsus,  the  power,  virtue,  or  efficacy 
which  a  thing  excites  in  our  bodies. 

*  en-sa'fe,  *  in-safe,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  safe  (q.v.).J  To  make  safe  or  secure  ;  to 
ensure. 

"Ireland  is  not  yet  delivered  ;  England  is  not  alto- 
gether settled  Rud  ensa/ed.''—H^.  Hell:  SerTnoji  (1650). 
p.  11. 

*  en-saf'-ft'on.  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
saffron  (q.v.).J    To  colour  like  saffron. 

"  Flioehus  in  the  chair 
Ensaffroning  sea  and  air." 

Drummond  .'  Sonnets,  pt.  i.,  a.  36. 

*  en-saint',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  saint 
(q.v.).]     To  canonize. 

"  SalutGildarde,  which,  inliononr  of  this  gilded  fish, 
the  pope  so  enjsainted." — Naslie  :  Lenten  Sti^e. 

*  en-sam'-ple,  s,  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  exem- 
2Jluni  =  an  example  (q.v,).J  An  example,  a 
pattern,  a  model.    (Phil.  iii.  IT.) 

'*  en-sam'-ple,  v.t.  [Ensample,  s.]  To  ex- 
emplify ;  to  show  by  example. 

"I  have  followed  all  the  ancient  iwets  historical  : 
first,  Homer,  who,  in  the  person  of  Agamemnon,  en- 
sampled  a  good  governor  and  a  virtuous  man." — 
Spenser:  The  Author's  Intention;  to  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

*  en-s&n'-guine  (gu  as  gw).  v.t.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  sanguine  (q.v.).J 

1.  To  smear  or  cover  with  blood  ;  to  make 
bloody. 

*'  Where  cattle  pastured  late ;  now  scattered  lies. 
With  carcasses  aud  arms,  the  ensanguined  field 
Deserted."  Milton:  P.  L.,  xl.  052-55. 

2.  To  colour  like  blood ;  to  make  of  a  crim- 
son colour. 

"Their  garb  red,  their  lances  of  the  same  ensan- 
guined hue."— /)aiiy  Telegraph,  May  2a,  1833, 

Sn-sa'-tse,  s.  pi.    [Fem.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  en- 
satiis,  from  Lat.  ensis  —  a  sword.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Linn^us  in  his  Philo- 
S02>hia  Botanica  (1751),  to  an  order  of  plants 
containing  the  genera  Iris,  Xyris,  Eriocaulon, 
Aphyllanthes,  iic. 

2.  The  name  given  in  1S05  by  Ker  to  what 
are  now  icalled  IridaccEe.  This  is  a  more  re- 
stricted use  of  the  word  than  that  given  by 
Linuseus. 

en'-sate.  a.  [Mod,  Lat.  e)i^tus,  from  Lat. 
ensis  =  a  sword.] 

Eot.,  &c. :  Shaped  like  a  sword  with  a 
straight  blade. 

"*  en-scale,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  scale 
(q.v.).J     To  carve  or  form  with  scales. 

*  en-sched'-ule,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
schedide  (q.v.).]  To  write  or  enter  in  a 
schedule  or  register. 

"  You  must  buy  that  peace 
With  full  accord  to  all  our  just  demands, 
Ensdteduled  here."      Shakesp. :  Henry  I'.,  v,  2, 

en-scdn'9e,   v.t.  &  i.      [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
sconce  (q-v.).] 
A.  Tra^isitive: 

1.  To  hide,  to  cover,  as  with  a  sconce  or 
fort. 

"I  myself  sometimes,  hiding  mine  honour  in  my 
necessity,  .im  f;iin  to  shuffle,  to  hed^e,  aud  to  lui-ch  ; 
aud  yet  your  i-ogue  will  ensconce  your  rags,  your  cat-;i- 
inouutain  looks  uuder  the  shelter  of  your  honour."— 
Shakesp.  .•  Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

2.  With  a  reflexive  pronoun  :  To  take  shelter 
or  hide  oneself  behind  something. 

"She  shall  not  sec  lue,  T  wiil  ensconce  nie  behind  the 
an-aa.  '^Slutkesp  .  Merry  IViues,  iii.  3, 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  hide  or  conceal  oneself. 

*  en-seal',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  seal  (q.v.).] 
To  mark  or  impress  with  a  seal ;  to  fix  a  seal 
on ;  to  seal. 

^  en-seam'  (1),  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  seam 
(q.v,).] 

1.  To  sew  up;  to  inclose  by  a  seam  of 
needlework. 

"  A  name  engnived  in  the  revestiary  of  the  temple, 
one  atole  awtiy,  and  emeamed  it  in  his  thigh."— 
Camden. 

2.  To  include,  to  contain,  to  comprise. 

"  Bounteous  Trent  that  in  himself  enseams 
Both  thirty  aui-ts  of  flsh,  aud  thirty  sundry  streams." 
S/jenser :  F.  Q.,  IV.  xi.  Mj' 
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enshrine— enstore 


en-Shrfne,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  shrine 
(q.v.).]  To  place  in  a  shrine  or  chest ;  to  de- 
posit for  safe  keeping ;  to  preserve  as  sacred  ; 
to  cherish. 

■ '  HiB  next  son,  for  weftlth  aud  wisdom  famed, 
Tlje  clouded  ark  of  God,  till  then  in  tents 
Wandering,  shall  in  a  glorious  temple  enshrine." 
Miltoii :  P.  L.,  xii.  332-34. 

en-Shro^d',  v.t.  [Pref.  eu,  and  Eng.  shroud 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. .-  To  shroud ;  to  cover  as  with  a. 
shroud. 

"  ConsciouB  of  guilt  and  fearful  of  the  light, 
They  lurk  enshrouded  in  the  vale  of  night." 

Churchill:  The  Apology. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  hide ;  to  conceal  from 
observation. 

t  en-sif' -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  ensifer  = 
sword-bearing:  ensis  =  a.  sword,  and 
fero  =  to  bear  ;  suff.  -oiis.]  Bearing 
or  carrying  a  sword.  By  the  Latin 
poets  oisifer  was  specially  used  as 
an  epithet  of  Orion,  as  was  |tc(t^p-»]s 
(xipMres),  with  the  same  signification^ 
by  the  Greeks. 

en'-Sl-form,  a.  [Lat.  eiisis—  a  sword, 
and /orma=  form,  shape.] 

1.  Bot. :  Sword-shaped,  lorate,  quite 
straight,  with  the  point  acute,  as  the 
leaf  of  an  iris.    (Lindley.) 

2.  Atiat.y  Zool,,  do. :  Essentially  the 
same  meaning  as  1. 

t  IF  (1)  ETisi/orm  cartilage :  The  same 

as  H  (2). 
(2)  Eiisiform  process  of  the  sternum, : 
Anat. :    The    metasternum    (q.v,). 

See  also  ^  (1)  and  ensistemal. 

ENSIFORM 

en'-sign,  *en-signe  (g  silent),  s.  leaf. 
[O.   Fr.   ensigne;    Fr.  enseigne,   from 
Low  Lat.  insignia;  Lat.  insigne  =  a  standard, 
neut,  sing,    of   iJisipiiis  =  remarkable  ;    Ital. 
insegna.} 
X,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  1. 

"  Yon  ensign  view,  where  waving  in  the  wind 
Appear  the  fleur-de-lya*and  leopards  joined." 
Boole  :  Orlando  Fiir'tosu,  bk.  x. 

2.  A  signal  to  assemble. 

"  He  will  lift  up  an  ensign  to  the  nations  from  far." 
— Isaiah  v.  26. 

3.  A  badge,  mark,  or  symbol  of  distinction, 
rank,  or  office  ;  insignia. 

"  The  ensigns  of  our  jjower  about  we  bear."     Waller. 

*  4.  A  signboard  of  an  inn. 

5.  A  sign  or  symbol  of  any  kind. 
"  The  whip  .and  bell  in  that  hard  hand 
Are  hateful  ensigns  of  usurped  command." 

Cowper :  Charity,  212,  213, 

n.  Technically : 

1,  Military: 

(1)  The  flag  or  colours  of  a  regiment. 

*  (2)  The  lowest  rank  of  commissioned 
officers  in  a  regiment  of  infantry,  by  the  senior 
of  whom  the  regimental  ensigns  or  colours 
are  carried.  The  name  is  now  aboli-shed,  tlie 
title  of  second  lieutenant  being  substituted 
for  it. 

"  Oh  !  may  I  see  her  soon  dispensing 
Her  iivoura  on  uoine  broken  ensign. " 

Swift :  Progress  of  Marriage. 

2.  Naval :  A  flag  com])osed  of  a  field  of  red, 
white,' or  blue,  with  the  Union  in  the  upper 
corner  next  the  staff.  The  white  ensign  is 
further  distinguished  by  having  the  St. 
George's  Cross  displayed  upon  it,  quartering 
the  white  field.  The  use  of  the  red  ensign  is 
permitted  to  the  merchant  service. 

ensign-bearer,  *  ensigne-bearer,  s. 

The  soldier  who  carries  the  colours  ;  an  en- 
sign. 

"  If  it  be  true  that  the  giants  ever  made  war  against 
heaven,  he  had  been  a  hi  ensign-bearer  for  that  com- 
pany. " — Sidney. 

en-sign'  (g  silent),  v.t.     [E:jaiGN,  s.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  distinguish  by  any 
particular  badge  or  sign;  to  be  tlie  distinguish- 
ing maik  of, 

"  Henry  but  joined  the  roses  that  ensigned 
Particular  laiiiilies  ;  but  this  hath  joined 
The  rose  aud  thistle."        S.  Jonson  ;  Masques. 
2.  Her.  :   To  distinguish  by  any  mark  or 
ornament ;  as  a  crown,  a  coronet,  a  mitre, 
&c.,  borne  on  or  over  a  charge.    A  staff  is 
sometimes  said  to  be  ensigned  with  a  flag. 

en'-sign-9y  (g  silent),  s.    [Eng.  ensign;  -cy.] 
Mil. :  The  rank,  office,  or  commission  of  an 
ensign. 


en'-signed  (g  silent),  a.     [Eng.  ensign;    -ed.] 
^  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Marked  or  distinguished 
by  any  particular  sign,  badge,  or  token. 

2.  Eer. :  [Ensign,  v.  2]. 

en'-sign-ship  (<;  silent),  a.     [Eng.  ensign; 

-shipT] 
Mil. :  The  same  as  ENsraNOY  (q.v.). 

en'-sil-age,  s.     [Fr.  en  =  in ;  O.  Fr.  silo  =  a 
foss,   a"  cavity,   or   trench    underground,    in 
which  grain  is  deposited  with  a  view  to  its 
conservation;  Eng.  suff".  -age.] 
Agriculture : 

1.  A  method  of  preserving  forage  crops  whilst 
moist  and  succulent,  and  without  any  pre- 
vious attempt  at  drying  them.  It  is  effected 
by  storing  green  fodder  in  mass,  and  covering 
it  over  in  deep  trenches  cut  in  a  dry  soil. 

"It  seems  almost  certain,  then,  that  ensilage  has 
been  known,  pvobaldy  for  centuries,  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  .  .  .  The  mass  luuut  he  several  feet  in 
depth  and  width,  and  wheu  the  pit  is  filleil,  boards  or 
diT  straw,  or  in  some  cases  heatlier,  are  laid  on  the 
toiJ  without  delay,  and  earth  and  stones  are  heaped 
up  on  the  surface  to  the  weiglit  of  several  hundred- 
weight [jer  scjuare  foot.  The  fodder  tlius  stored  settles 
into  a  half  solid  mass,  which,  havinu  midergone  fei- 
mentittion,  is  greedily  devoured  by  cattle,  and,  with  a 
little  hay  or  dry  food  added,  keeps  them  iu  admii-ahie 
condition  throughout  the  winter.  Maize,  prickly  coni- 
fiey,  peau,  rye,  tares,  clover,  lucerne,  vetches,  auu  grass 
may  be  profitably  stored  after  this  fashion,"— /JaWtf 
Telegraph,  Dec  6,  1882. 

2.  Fodder  prepared  by  the  process  described 
under  1. 

"One  .  .  .  states  that  he  sold  ensilage  in  the  market 
town  at  from  tweuty-foui'  to  thirty-six  sbillinga  per 
ton." —Chambers'  Journal,  May  5,  1883. 

en'-sil-age,  v.t.    [Ensilage,  s.J 

Agric. :  To  treat  by  the  process  described 
under  Ensilage,  s.,  1. 

"The  sauerkraut  of  the  Gennaiis  is  but  cabbage  en- 
silaged. The  writer,  forty  years  ago,  ensilaged  green 
goosebemea." — Chambers  Journal,  May  6,  1883. 

en'-sitl-ate,  v.t.  [Fr.  en  =  in ;  O.  Fr.  silo  = 
a  fosse,  a  cavity  in  which  grain  is  deposited 
with  a  view  to  its  conservation,  and  Eng. 
verbal  suff.  -ate  (q.v.).] 
Agric.  :  The  same  as  Ensilage,  v.  (q.v.) 
"Their  suggestions  are  that  green  forage  should  be 
ensilated  withont  mixture  of  auy  dry  aubHtances  or 
even  of  salt;  that  the  most  favouralile  time  for  ensUat- 
ing  is  when  the  plants  are  iu  bloom." — Chambers' 
Journal,  May  6,  1883 

* en-sil'-ver,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  silver 
(q-v.).]    To  cover  or  set  off  with  silver. 

"Thei  also  engoldid  and  cnsiluered  ben  false." — 
Wpclifc:  Bartuih  vi.  7. 

en-si-Ster'-nal,  a.  [Lat.  eusis  =  a  swnrd  ; 
Mod.  Lat.  sternum,  fromGr.  (Tjipvov  (sternon) 
=  the  breast  or  chest,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ft/. J 
Anat. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  ensi- 
form  process  of  the  sternum  (q.v.).  [Meta- 
sternum.] 

*  en-sky',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  sky  (q.v.).] 
To  remove  to  the  skies  or  heaven ;  to  place 
among  the  gods. 

"  I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enskied  and  sainted." 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 

en-sla've,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  slave  {q.v.).'] 

1.  To  reduce  to  the  state  of  a  slave,  servi- 
tude, or  bondage  ;  to  deprive  of  liberty. 

"  The  conouered  also,  and  enslaved  by  war, 
Shall,  with  their  freedom  lost,  their  virtue  lose." 
Milton:  P.  L..  xi.  797,  798. 

2.  To  reduce  to  the  state  of  a  vassal  or  de 
pendant. 

"The  Popish  kernes  whom  James  had  brought  over 
from  A1  mister  and  Connaught  to  enslave  om'  island." — 
Macaulap :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

3.  To  overpower,  to  overcome ;  to  become 
master  of. 

"Blinding  the  understanding  and  enslaving  the 
■<f/\\\."~Bliliop  Taylor :  Holy  Living,  ch.  ii.,  §  1. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
eiislave  and  to  captivate:  "There  is  as  much 
difference  between  these  terms  as  between 
slavery  and  captivity:  he  who  is  a  slave  is 
fettered  both  body  and  mind  :  he  who  is  caji- 
tive  is  only  constrained  as  to  liis  body  :  hence 
to  eiLslave  is  always  taken  in  the  bad  sense  ; 
captivate  mostly  in  the  good  sense  :  enslave  is 
always  taken  in  the  bad  sense ;  ca23tivate 
mostly  in  the  good  sense  ;  ^mlave  is  employed 
literally  or  figuratively;  cayiiliuate  only  figura- 
tively :  we  may  be  enslaved  by  persons  or  by 
our  gross  passions ;  we  are  captivated  by  the 
charms  or  beauty  of  an  object."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

en-slav'-ed-ness,  s.     [Eng.  enslaved;  -ness.} 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  enslaved. 


en-Sla've-ment,  s.     [Eng.  enslave;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  enslaving  or  reducing  to  seni- 
tude  or  bondage. 

2.  The  state  of  being  enslaved  ;  slavery, 
bondage,  servitude. 

"  The  children  of  Israel,  according  to  their  method 
of  sinning,  after  mercies,  and  thereupon  returning  to 
a  fresh  ensUtvement  to  their  enemies,  had  now  passed 
seven  years  lu  cruel  subjection." — South:  Serinons, 
vol.  i,  tier.  11. 

en-slav'-er,  s.      [Eng.   enslav(e);    -er.]     One 
who  or  that  which  enslaves,   physically  or 
mentally. 
"  Foi'getB  her  empires  with  a  just  decay. 
The  enslavers a.ud  the  enaltived,  theirdeath  and  birth.' 
Byron:  Chitde  Harold,  Hi.  67. 

en-sna're,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  snare 
(q.v.).]  To  take  or  catch  in  a  snare ;  to  en- 
trap, to  catch  by  treachery  or  guile. 

"  Him  to  ensnare  aud  bring 
Unto  the  Danish  king." 

Longfellow  :  Musician's  Tale. 

*  en-snarl'  (1),  v.i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  snarl 
(q.v.).]     To  snarl  as  a  dog  ;  to  growl. 

*  en-snarl'  (2),  *  en-snarle,  v.t.    [Pref.  en, 

and  Eng,  snarl  (q.v.).]     To  ensnare,  to  en- 
tangle, to  catch. 

"  They  iu  awayt  would  closely  him  ensnarle." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  9. 

*en-s6'-ber,  v.t  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  sober 
(q.v^.]     To  make  sober. 

"God  sent  him  sh.-vrpnesses  and  sad  accidents  to  en- 
sober  bis  spirits." —  Bp.  Taylor :  Sermons  (1651),  p.  170, 

^  en-sp^n'-gle,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Englisl* 
spangle  (q.v.).]  To  cover  or  ornament  as  with 
spangles. 

"  I  enspangle  this  expansive  firmament" 

Herrick :  Hesperidet,  p.  201 

*  en-sphere,  *in-sphere,  v.t.    [Pref.  en, 

and  Eng.  spliere  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  iJlace  in  or  as  in  a  sphere. 

"  In  thy  little  chaos  all's  ensphered. 
And  though  abridged,  yet  in  full  greatness  reared," 
J.  Ball:  Poem^  (1646),  p.  M. 

2.  To  form  into  roundness  ;  to  make  into  a 
sphere. 

"  One  shall  ensphere  thine  eyes,  another  shall 
Impearl  thy  teeth."  Carew:  Poems,  ij  95. 

"*  en-spi're,  v.t.    [Inspire.] 
^en-stall',  v.t.    [Install.] 

*  en-stamp',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  stamp 
(q.v.).]  To  mark  as  with  a  stamp  ;  to  stump  ; 
to  impress  deeply. 

"  Money  enstuTnprd  upon  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb." 
—Gregory ;  Jfotes  on  Passages  iti  Scripture,  p  51, 

^en-State',  v.t.  [Pref,  en,  and  Eng.  state 
(q.v.).]     To  in.state  (q.v.). 

"  Nor  perhaps  bad  thy  birth  enstated  thee  in  the 
same  wealth  aud  greatness." — South:  Sermons,  vol,  xi.^ 

ser.  10. 

en'-Sta-tite,  s.  [Ger.  enstatit,  from  Gr. 
€va-T6.Tr\<;  (enstates)  =  an  adversary.  So  named 
because  so  refractoiy.] 

Min. ;  An  orthororabic  mineral.  Its  hard- 
ness is  5*5  ;  its  sp.  gr.,  3'1~3'3 ;  the  lustre 
vitreous,  except  on  the  cleavage  surfaces,  on 
which  it  is  peaily  ;  colours,  white,  green  or 
brown  ;  streak,  grey.  It  is  possessed  of 
double  refraction.  Compos.  :  silica,  60 ;  mag- 
nesia, 40  =  100.  There  are  two  varieties:  (1) 
enstatite  proper,  with  little  or  no  iron.  It  is 
of  white  colour.  Chladnite  falls  under  this 
division.  (2)  Ferriferous  enstatite,  called  also 
bronzite.  This  contains  iron,  and  is  green  op 
brown.  Found  in  Bavaria,  Moravia,  Penn- 
sylvania, Texas,  &c.    (Dana.) 

*  en-steep',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  steep 
(q.v.).]    To  immerse,  plunge,  sink,  or  soak. 

"  Tempests  themselves,  high  seaa,  and  howling  winds 
Ti'aitors  ensieeped."  Shakesp. :  Othello,  ii  1. 

"en-stock',  v.t.  [Pref.  e)^,  and  Eng.  stock 
(q.v.).]     To  fix  as  in  the  stocks. 

"  The  Eternal's  bauds,  aud  his  free  feet  enstock 
In  destinie's  hard  diamautin  rock." 

Sylvester:  J)u  Bartas,  week  i.,  day  7,  514. 

^  en-Store  (1),  '^ en-stor-en,  *  en-stoore, 

*in-Store,  v.t.    [Lat.  instauro.^    To  restore, 
to  rebuild. 

"That  the  temisle  of  the  Lord  were  enstooride." — 
Wycliffe :  4  Kings,  xii.  14. 

*  en-Sto're  (2),  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  store 

(q-v.).] 

1.  To  lay  up  as  in  a  store;  to  store  or 
treasui'e  up  ;  to  stock. 

"  He  that  is  with  life  and  will  enstored." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wars,  iii.  32. 


fSlte,  fat,  fUre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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2.  To  include,  to  comprehend. 

"  If  there  be  laiy  other  maandement,  it  ie  instorid 
in  this  word.'  — Wycliffe :  Romans,  xiii.  £^ 

* en-str^ -gle,  v.t  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
strangle  (q.v.).]    To  strangle. 

"  Whan  tbei  ben  thus  enstrangled,  thel  eten  here 
fle&cbe  in  stede  of  veuysonn." — Matm^eville,  p.  194. 

*  en-striicf ,  v.  t.    [Instruct.  ] 

*  en-striic'-tion, ».    [Instruction.  ] 

*en-BttifP,  v.t.  [Tref.  en,  and  Eng.  stuff 
(q.v.).]  To  stuff,  to  stow,  to  press  close,  to 
cram. 

"Ded  entivff'by  eteltb 
The  hollow  womb  with  armed  BokUerfl." 

Surrey:  f'irgil;  ^Enetdii. 

*  Sn-style,  *  en-stlle,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  style  (q.v.).]    To  style,  to  name,  to  call. 

' '  That  renowned  ile, 
"  Which  all  men  beauty's  garden-plot  enttyle." 
Brtywne :  BritannUCs  PastormU. 

"' en-SU'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  ens^ie;  -obie.]  En- 
suing, following. 

en-8U'e,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  ensuir,  fiom  Lat. 
inseq^ior :  in  =  upon,  and  seqitor  =  to,  follow.] 

*  A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  follow  after  ;  to  seek. 

"  Seek  peace  and  entue  it"— 1  Peter  iii.  11. 

2.  To  practise. 

"Precedent  of  all  tbatarmes  eruue." 

Spenser :  To  Sir  J.  Norris. 
B.  Intramsitive : 

*  1.  To  follow,  to  come  after,  to  pursue ; 
said  of  persons. 

"  Onr  enemyes  enaudng  with  a  great  noyse."— CoM- 
irtff :  CcBsar,  p.  184. 

2.  To  follow  in  course  of  time,  or  in  a  series 
of  events  ;  to  succeed. 

"  The  like  endeavoure  to  renew, 
Should  e'er  n,  kindlier  time  ensue." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe  q/"  Rylstone,  iii. 

*  3.  To  follow  as  a  consequence  of  premises ; 
to  result. 

"  Let  this  be  granted,  and  it  shall  hereunon  plainly 
ensue,  that  the  light  of  Scripture  once  alifniiig  in  the 
world,  all  other  light  of  nature  Ib  therewith  in  such 
flort  drowned,  that  now  we  need  it  not." — Hooker : 
Eccles.  PolUy. 

*4.  To  proceed. 

"  Yet  from  thy  wound  ensued  no  purple  flood." 

Dryden  :  Ovid ;  Metartwrphoses  xii 

^  For  the  diflference  between  to  ensiie  and 
to  follow,  see  Follow. 

*  en-snr'-^nfe  (snr  as  sh^),  s.  [Insur- 
ance,] 

*  en-snr -an-9er  (sur  as  shur),  s.  [Eng. 
ens^iranc(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  ensures  from 
danger  or  risk  ;  an  ensurer. 

"  The  vaiu  ensurancer  of  life." 

Dryden:  T^renodia  Aufptstalis,  IWi. 

en-sure'  (sure  as  shiir),  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  sure  (q.v.).] 
*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  sure,  certain,  or  secure  in  mind  ; 
to  assure. 

"  Eche  of  hem  san  other  to  ensure 
Of  brotherhed."       Chaucer :  O,  T.,  12,972. 

2.  To  make  sure  or  certain  ;  to  insure  ;  to 
secure. 

"  HiB  kinsman's  absence  must  ensure  success." 
Soole:  Orlando  Purioso,  bk.  xxxvlii. 
*3.  To  insure  (q.v.). 

' '  A  mendicant  contracted  with  a  country  f eHow  for  a 
quantity  of  corn  to  ensure  his  Bheep  for  that  year."— 
VSstrange. 

*4.  To  betroth. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  insure,  to  make  certain  ; 
to  be  surety. 

©n-sur'-er  (sur  as  shur),  s.    [Eng.  emurie); 
•er.}    One  who  ensures  ;  an  insurer. 

*  en-sweep',  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  sweep 
(q.v.).]    To  sweep  over  ;  to  pass  over  rapidly. 

"  A  blaze  of  meteors  shoots ;  ensweeping  flrst 
The  lower  Bkies."        Thomson  :  Autumn,  1,106. 

*  en-swept',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Ensweep.] 

en-t&b'-la^tnre,  s.     [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  tabula 
•=  a  table.] 

1.  Arch. :  Those  members  of  a  portico 
which  were  constructed  upon  the  columns, 
consisting  of  the  epistylium,  zophorus,  and 
corona.  Vitruvius  uses  the  words  ornartienta 
columnarum  to  signify  these  members ;  and 
sometimes  he  includes  the  three  several  parts 


in  the  term  epistylia.  The  superstructure  that 
lies  horizonally  upon  the  columns  in  tlie 
several  orders  or  styles  of  architecture.  It  is 
divided  into  architrave,  the  part  immediately 
above  the  column ;  fi'ieze,  the  central  space  ; 
and  cornice,  the  upper  projecting  mouldings. 
Each  of  the  orders  has  its  appropriate  entab- 
lature, of  which  both  the  general  height  and 
the  sub-divisions  are  regulated  by  a  scale  of 
proportion  derived  from  the  diameter  of  the 
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column.  The  entablature,  though  architects 
frequently  vary  from  the  proportions  here 
specified,  may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  set  at 
one-fourth  the  height  of  the  folumn.  The 
total  height  thereof  thus  obtained  is  in  all  the 
orders,  except  the  Doric,  divided  into  ten 
parts,  three  of  which  are  given  to  the  archi- 
trave, three  to  the  frieze,  and  four  to  the 
cornice.  But  in  the  Doric  order  the  whole 
height  should  be  divided  into  eight  parts,  and 
two  given  to  the  architrave,  three  to  the 
frieze,  and  three  to  the  cornice.    (Weale,) 

"A  range  of  Corinthian  pillars  with  their  full  en- 
tablature surmounted  by  a  ha,laHtrAde."—Euxtace : 
Classical  Tour,  i.  132. 

2.  Ship-builcl.  :  A  strong  iron  frame  support- 
ing the  paddle-shaft.  It  usually  receives  addi- 
tional stiffness  from  being  confined  between 
two  beams  of  timber,  called  the  entablature 
or  engine-beams. 

entablature-beam,  s. 

Ship-build, :    [Entablature,  2] 
en-ta'-ble-ment,  s.    [Fr.] 

Arch. :  The  same  as  Entablature  (q.v.), 

"They  differ  in  nothing  either  in  height,  subatauce, 
01  entablement  from  the  feminine  loDic  and  masculine 
Doric."— £oelyn :  On  Arcltitecture. 

*  en-tao'-kle,  v.  t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  tackle 
(q.v.).]     To  supply  with  tackle. 


No  Btonny  tempest  your  bar?e  shall  o'erthrow," 
Skelton :  Poems,  p.  26. 

en'-ta-da,  s.      [The  name  given  to  one  of  the 
species  in  Malabar.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Mimosese,  tribe  Eumi- 
mosese.  Entada  scandens,  or  Purscetha,  for- 
merly called  Acacia  scandens,  is  an  immense 
climbing  shrub,  running  over  the  highest 
trees  and  forming  elegant  festoons.  The 
legumes  are  generally  from  one  to  three,  but 
occasionally  from  six  to  eight,  feet  long.  They 
are  jointed,  each  joint  four  or  five  inches 
broad,  with  one  large  brown  polished  seed  in 
each.  The  plant  grows  in  the  Western  Ghauts, 
in  India,  and  elsewhere  in  the  eastern  tropics, 
as  well  as  in  the  hotter  parts  of  America.  The 
seeds  are  used  by  the  natives  of  India  for 
washing  their  hair.  Dr.  Gibson  says  that 
they  are  used  as  an  antifebrile  medicine  by 
the  Ghaut  people.  In  Java  and  Sumatra, 
according  to  Ruraphius,  they  are  roasted  and 
eaten  like  chestnuts.  Sometimes  they  have 
been  cast  by  Atlantic  currents  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  and  on  the  shores  of  Orkney. 

en-tail',  *  en-taile,  *  en-tayle,  *  en-teyle, 

s.     [Fr.  entaille;  Ital.  intaglio.]    [Entail,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langitage : 

1.  Carved  or  inlaid  work. 

"  Leyd  in  a  schryne 
Of  entaile  riche  and  fyne."     AlUaunder,  4,670. 

2.  Shape,  form. 

"  The  hors  of  gode  entaiie."       MS.  Douce,  291,  fo.  136 

3.  Place. 

"  Honge  we  him  in  his  entaUe.'      Seoyn  Sages,  2,696. 
II.  Law  : 

1.  An  estate  or  fee  entailed  or  limited  in 
descent  to  a  particular  heir  or  heirs,  male  or 


female.     Estates-tail  may  be  either  general, 
that  is,  limited  to  one  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body  ;  or  special,  that  limited  to  one,  and  his 
heirs  by  a  particular  wife. 
2.  The  rule  of  descent  settled  for  any  estate. 

en-tail ,  *  en-taile,  *  entaill,  *  en-tayle, 
*  in-taile,   v.t.      [Fr.  entailler  =  to  cut    or 
carve ;  tailUr  =  to  cut.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  cut  or  carve. 

"  Thanne  was  that  chapitre  houae  queyutihche 
entayled."  P.  Plovrmans  Crede,  308. 

2.  Id  the  same  sense  as  II. 

3.  To  fix  or  settle  inalienably  upon  a  person 
or  thing. 

"  None  ever  had  a  privilege  of  Infallibility  entailed 
to  all  he  sai A." —Digby :  On  Bodies. 

i.  To  bring  on,  to  cause,  to  involve. 

"The  intemperate  and  unjust  transmit  their  bodily 
infirmities  and  diseases  to  their  children,  and  entail  a 
secret  curse  upon  their  estates," — TUlotson. 

n.  Law :  To  settle  the  descent  of  any  es- 
tate or  fee  by  gift  to  a  certain  person  and  the 
heirs  of  hi-s  body,  so  that  neither  the  donee 
nor  any  subsequent  possessor  can  alienate  or 
bequeath  it. 

IT  To  cut  off  the  entail :  To  put  a  termina- 
tion to  it.    [Disentail.] 

*  en-ta'ile,  s.  &  v.    [Entail,  s.  &  v.] 

en-tail-er,  s.  [Eng.  entail;  -er.]  One  who 
entails  an  estate  ;  one  who  executes  an  entail. 

en-tail'-ment,  5.     [Eng.  entail;  -merit.] 

1.  The  act  of  entailing  or  limiting  the 
descent  of  an  estate. 

2.  The  state  of  being  entailed  or  limited  in 
descent. 

*  en-t^l'-ent,  v.t.  [0.  F.  entalenter ;  Ital. 
intalentare.]  To  raise  or  excite  a  desire  in ; 
to  excite,  to  arouse. 

"  Ferueut  will,  and  entalented  corage." 

Cfiaucer :  Letter  of  Cupide. 

*en-ta'me  (1),  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  tavie 

(q.v.).]     To  tame,  to  subdue,  to  subjugate. 

"  'Tis  not  your  iiiky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair, 

Your  bugle  eyeballs,  and  your  cheek  of  cream, 

That  can  cnfame  my  spirits  to  your  worship." 

Shakcsp.  ;  As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

*  en~ta'me  (2),  v.t.  [Fr.  entnmer,  from  Lat. 
aitamino.]    To  touch,  to  injure. 

"  Let  not  my  foo  no  more  my  wounde  entame." 

Oliaucer:  A.  B,  C.,  Ht.  k. 

en-t^'-gle,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
tangle  (q.v.). J 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  twist  or  involve  together  so  that  a 
separation  or  unravelling  cannot  easily  be 
made  ;  to  tangle  ;  as,  To  entangle  wool,  the 
hair,  &c. 

2.  To  insnare  in  something  not  easily  extri- 
cable,  as  a  net. 

"  As  one,  who  long  in  thickets  and  brakes 
Entangled,  winds  now  this  way  and  now  that 
His  devious  course  uncertain,  seeking  home." 

Covfper:  Task,  iii.  1-8. 

3.  To  insnare  or  catch  by  captious  ques- 
tions or  artful  talk  ;  to  involve  in  a  dilemma 
or  contradiction. 

"The  Pharisees  took  couusel  how  they  miyht  en- 
tangle him  iu  his  talk."— jWa((.  xxii.  15. 

4.  To  involve  in  diflftculties  ;  to  embarrass 
to  perplex. 

"Now all  labour 
Mars  what  it  does,  yen  very  force  entangle 

Itself  with  streogth." 

SliaJcesp.  :  Antony  £  Cleopatra,  iv.  14, 

5.  To  puzzle,  to  perplex,  to  bewilder. 

"I  suppose  a  great  p;irt  of  the  difficulties  that  per- 
plex mens  thoughts,  and  entangle  their  undei-staiid- 
iDga,  would  be  easily  resolved.  "—iocAa. 

*6.  To  distract  or  emban-ass  with  variety 
or  multiplicity  of  cares. 

"  No  man  that  warreth  entangleth  himself  with  the 
affitii-s  of  this  life."— 2  Timothy  ii.  4, 

*  7.  To  mix  up,  to  confuse. 

"  what  marvel,  theo. 
At  times,  unbidden  notes  should  rise,— 
Cojifusedly  bound  in  memory's  ties, 
Entangling,  as  they  rush  along, 
The  war-mai'ch  with  the  funeral  song?" 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  9. 

*  8.  To  make  confused  or  intricate. 

"  Dismiss  the  controversy  bleeding,  the  more  en- 
tangled byjova  hearing."— Shakesp. :  CoriolanuB,  ii.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  entangled  or  in- 
volved. 

"The  entangling  boughs  between.*' 

Cunningham:  The  Contemplatist. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  entangle 
and  to  embarrass,   see  Embarrass  ;  for  that 


b6il,  b^;  p^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect.  ?enophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-oian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shtin;  -tion.  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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entangled — enter 


■between    to    entangle    and   to    insiiarc,    sec 
Inskare. 

en-t^n'-gled  (gled  as  geld),  jxt.  par.  or  a. 
[JSntangle.] 

1,  Orel.  Lang :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot.  (of  hairs,  roots,  hranches,  £c.) :  So 
intermixed  as  not  to  be  readily  disentangled. 

eU-tSjtt'-gle-meilt,  s.   [Eng,  ntangle ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  entangling,  ensnuring,  or  em- 
barrassing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  entangled,  involved, 
insnared,  perplexed,  or  embarrassed. 

"  Even  Grotins  himself  appears  not  to  be  quite  free 
from  the  enianglemeni."—iVarliurlcyn:  IHvinc  Lega- 
tion, bk,  vi.  3.  2. 

3.  Perplexity,  intricacy. 

"It  haa  less  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  of  cntanqlc- 
ment  and  perplexity,  of  danger  and  Iiazard  in  it.'  — 
Spectator,  No,  a52. 

en-tSA'-gler,  s.     [Eng.  entangl(e);  -er.]    One 
who  entangles. 

en-ta'-§i-a,  s.     [Entasis.]    The  same  as  En- 
tasis (2)  (q.v.). 

en'-ta-SiS,  5.     [Gr.  =a  stretching,  from  ei'Teti/w 

(enteino)  =■  to  stretch.] 

1.   Arch.  ;  The  swell    of  the      [  ] 

shaft  or  column  of  either  of  the 
orders  of  architecture.  Some 
authorities  make  it  consist  iu 
preserving  the  cylinder  of  a 
column  perfect  one  quarter  or 
one-third  the  height  of  the  shaft 
from  below,  diminishing  thence 
in  a  right  line  to  the  top  ;  while 
others,  following Vitruvius,  make 
the  column  increase  in  bulk  in 
a  curved  line  from  the  base  to 
three-sevenths  of  its  height,  and 
then  diminish  in  the  same  manner 
for  the  remaining  four-sevenths, 
thus  making  the  greater  diameter 
near  the  middle.  (Weale.) 

*  2.  Med. :  A  generic  term  for 
spasmodic  diseases  characterized     entasis. 
by  tension ;  as  tetanus, cramp,  6lc. 

*  en-task',  v.t.      [Pref.    en,    and    Eng.    ta^lc 
(q.v.).]    To  lay  a  task  upon. 

"Sith  the  Heavens  have  thus  ejitasTct  mylayes." 
Sylvester :  Ou  Bartas,  week  i.  day  4,  58, 

"^  en~tasse'-ment,  s.     [Fr.  entassenunt,  from 
entasser^to  heap  up.]  Aheap,  an  accumulation. 

en-tas'-tic,    «.     [As  if  from    an    imaginary 

Greek  word  evra^TTLKoqientastikos).']  [Entasis.] 

'      Med. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  entasis  in 

the  pathological  sense  ;  characterized  by  tonic 

spasms. 

*  en-tayld',   "  en-tayled',  jm.  par.  or  a. 
[Entail,  v.] 

*  en-tayle,  v.  &  s.    [Entail.] 

en-t6  (an-te'),  a.     [Fr.] 

Her. :  Applied  to  an  engrafted  emblazon- 
ment ;  also  written  Ante. 


'  en-teche,  "  en-tecche, 

A  mark,  a  symptom. 


[Enteche,  v.] 


"  I  told  him  al  treuly  the  enCeccJies  of  myn  euele." 
William  of  Palerne,  557. 

*  en-teche,  *  en-tetche,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  en- 
f&chier ;  It.  iiitacare.]  To  spot,  to  stain,  to 
imbue. 

"Who  30  that  ever  is  entecched  and  defouled  with 
yvi&\."— Chaucer  :  Boethiits,  p.  120. 

en-tel'-e-chy,  s.  [Gr.  evr€\exeia(enteleclieia). 
(See  def.)  Probably  from  ev  jiKet  ixeiv  (en 
telei  echeiii)  —  to  be  con\plete  or  absolute. 
{hidden  £  Scott.y] 

1.  Perip.  Phil.  :  A  term  introduced  by  Aris- 
totle to  signify  actual  as  distinguished  from 
merely  potential  existence,  and  to  wliicli  he 
attaches  two  distinct  meanings — (1),  The  state 
of  being  complete  or  finished  ;  (2),  The  activity 
of  that  which  is  thus  complete.  In  ijrat-tice, 
however,  he  does  not  bind  himself  strictly  to 
the  observance  of  this  distinction.  Moreover, 
he  attributes  relativity  to  these  notions  :  tlie 
same  thing,  ho  says,  can  be  matter  or  poten- 
tiality in  one  respect,  and  form  or  actuality 
in  another;  e.g.,  the  hewn  stone  can  be  the 
former  in  relation  to  the  house  and  the  latter 
in  comparison  with  the  unhewn  stone. 

2.  Mod.  Phil.  :  The  name  which  Leibnitz 
gave  to  the  monads  of  his  system. 


*  en-tel'-liis,  s.  [Gr.  kvTiXXbi  (eiUsllo)  =  to 
enjoin,  to  command.] 

Zool. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
sacred  monkey  of  India,  Semnopithecus  en- 
tellus.    [Semnopithecus,  Hunooman.] 

*  eu-tem'-pest,   v.t.      [Pref.    en,    and  Eng. 

tempest  (q.v.).]     To  visit  with  storm. 

"  For  aye  enfempe«i/rtfir  anew  the  unfathomable  hell 
within."  Coleridge :  Pains  of  Sleep. 

*  en-tem-pre,  a.    [Attempre.]    Moderate. 

"  Entempre  he  was  of  mete  and  drjnike." 

flobertr.f  i.hiiu-uster,  p.  429. 

* en-tem-pri,  v.t.  [Entempre.]  To  moder- 
ate, to  temper,  to  qualify  by  admixture. 

*  en-ten-ci-oun,  a.    [Intention.] 

"^  en-tend',  *  en-tende,  v.i.  [Fr.  entendre  ; 
Sp.  &.  Port,  entender,  from  Lat.  intendo :  in 
=  towards,  upon,  and  tendo  =  to  stretch.] 

1.  To  apply  oneself;  to  turn. 

"  Each  to  hia  owen  nedea  gan  entende." 

Chaucer  :  TroUus  <&  Cresseide,  iii.  375. 

2.  To  intend. 

"  God  collide  have  done  so  yf  he  had  so  entended." — 
John  Frith  :  A  Soke,  fo.  59. 

*  en-tend'-a-ble,  a.    [O.  Fr.]    Attentive. 

"Who  that  ia  nought  extendable 
To  holde  upright  hia  kinges  name." 

Qower:  C.  A.,  iii.  157. 

^' en-tend'e-ment,  s.     [O.  Fr.,  Ital.  intendi- 

mento ;  Sp.  intendimiento  ;  Port,  entendi- 
viento.]  Understanding,  information,  know- 
ledge, teaching. 

"Thus  this  worthy  yonge  king 
Was  fully  taught  every  thing. 
Which  mighte  yive  entendement 
Of  good  rule  and  good  rej;iineut." 

Qower:  C.  A.,  liL  142. 

*  en-tend'-er,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  tender 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  tender,  to  soften,  to  mollify,  to 
make  effeminate, 

"  Whatsoever  creates  fear  is  apt  to  entender  the 
spirit."— Bp.  Taylor:  Holy  Living,  §  -l. 

2.  To  treat  with  tenderness . 

"  Virtue  alone  enteiiders  us  foi"  life." 

YouTtg :  Night  Thoughts,  il.  52S. 

*  en-tent',  *en-tente,  s.    [0.  F.  entente.] 

1.  Notice. 

"  To  my  talkyng  take  e}itent." 

Early  English  Poems,  p.  141. 

2.  Will,  intention. 

"To  plese  her  souereyuea  wyth  gode  enteitt." 

Early  English  Poems,  p.  145. 

3.  Intention,  design. 


entente  cordiale  (an-tanf  cor-di-al', 

jDhr.  [Fr.]  A  cordial  understanding  ;  friendly 
disposition  and  relations  between  the  govern- 
ments of  two  countries. 

IT  It  was  much  used  in  speaking  of  the  rela- 
tion between  Britain  and  France  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
during  that  of  Napoleon  III. 


*^en-teut',  v.i.    [Entent.  s.] 

1,  To  attend,  to  i>ay  attention. 


2.  To  intend,  to  design,  to  purpose. 

"Thilke   thing    that    men    ententen   to   doon."  — 
Chaucer  :  Boethius,  p.  150. 

*en-ten-tif,  a.    [O.  Fr.]    Attentive,  intent, 

full  of  attention. 

"Al  the  cum  peny  stood  cntenii/." — Wycliffe:  2  Para- 
lip.,  vi.  :J  (Purvey]. 

'  en-ten-tif-ly,  *  en-ten-tif-li,  *  en-ten- 
tyf-ly,  "^  en-ten-tif-liche,  adv.  [Eng. 
ententif;  -bj.]    Attentively,  with  attention. 

"  If  it  ententiflf)  discussed  l>e." 

Hampole :  Pricke  of  Conscience,  2,.'i50. 

en'-ter  (1),   *en-tre,  ^en-tren,  *en-tri, 

v.t.  tfe  I.  [Fr.  entrer,  from  Lat.  intro  =  to  go 
into,  to  enter;  Bp.  &  Port,  entrar ;  Ital. 
intrare,  entrare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  go  or  come  into  or  within ;  to  move, 
pass,  or  proceed  to  the  inside  or  interier  of. 

"That  darksome  cave  they  enter." 

Spenser:  P.  Q.,  I,  ijt.  35. 

2.  To  pierce,  to  penetrate. 

"Thorns  which  entered  their  frail  shina." 

Shafcesp.  :  Tempest,  iv.  I. 


3.  To  cause  to  pass  into;  to  place  or  set  in; 
to  insert  :  as.  To  enter  a  tenon  in  a  mortise. 

4.  To  set  down  in  writing,  as  in  a  book, 
journal,  &c. ;  to  write  down. 

"  Ague't  and  fevera  are  entered  promiscuously,  yet  in 
the  few  bills  they  have  been  distinguished."— Graunf. 

5.  To  begin  or  commence,  as  a  new  stage  or 
state. 

6.  To  join,  to  associate  oneself  to ;  to  be 
admitted  a  member  or  associate  of :  as,  To 
enter  the  university,  the  army,  a  society,  &c. 

7.  To  initiate  in  a  business,  method,  service, 
profession,  &c. 

"  The  eldast  Ijemc  thus  entered,  and  then  made  the 
fashion,  it  would  he  impossible  to  hinder  them."— 
Locke. 

'^8.  To  recommend,  to  introduce. 

"This  sword  shall  enter  me  with  him." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  iv.  14. 

*9.  To  engage  in,  to  begin. 

"  Enter  talk  with  lords." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  iii.  1. 
II,  Technically : 

1.  Comm. :  To  report  at  the  custom-house, 
as  a'  ship  and  cargo  on  ariival  in  a  port. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  To  make  entry  ;  to  go  in  upon  and  take 
possession  of. 

(2)  To  place  or  cause  to  be  inscribed  upon 
tlie  records  of  a  court.  :  as,  To  enter  a  writ, 
an  appearance,  &c. 

3.  Sports : 

(1)  To  enter  a  hound  is  to  admit  a  young 
hound  into  the  regular  hunting  pack. 

"They  were  like  hounds,  ready  to  be  entered." — 
Hacket :  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  IBS. 

(2)  To  enter  a  horse  for  a  race  is  to  put  it 
down  among  the  list  of  competitors. 

B,  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  come  or  go  in  ;  to  pass  in  or  inside. 

"  Euerie  wight  may  enter  whau  him  liketh."  — 
Chaucer:  Taleof  Jilelebeus. 

2.  Sometimes  used  with  in. 

"  Enter  in  at  the  strait  gate." — Luke  xiiL  24. 

3.  It  is  used  with  into  before  the  place 
entered. 

"  Enter  thou  into  thy  chambei-a." — Isaiah  xxvL  20. 

4.  To  have  passage;  to  be  able  to  pass  between. 

"So  wide  as  a  bristle  may  entpr." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  i.  &. 

*5.  To  begin,  to  make  beginning. 

"  I  saw  the  sin  wherein  my  foot  was  entering." 
Daniel :  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 

6.  To  engage  in ;  to  embark. 

"The  French  king  hath  often  entered  on  several 
exiMusive  i)ro]ects,  on  yuriwse  to  dissipate  wealth," — 
Addison :  On  the  War. 

7.  To  join  as  a  member  or  associate  ;  to  be 
admitted  as  a  member  or  associate  of :  as.  He 
entered  at  College. 

8.  To  be  admitted. 

"  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." — Matt.  xxv.  23. 

n.  Drat^m :  To  appear  on  the  scene. 


%  (1)  To  enter  into: 

(ft)  To  pass  into  the  interior  of ;  to  penetrate. 

(b)  To  engage  in. 

(c)  To  deal  with ;  to  treat  of ;  to  discuss  ; 
to  examine. 

"They  were  not  capable  of  entering  into  the 
numerous  concurring  sjnitigs  of  .iction," — Watts. 

(d)  To  be  an  ingredient  or  element  in;  to 
form  a  constituent  part  of. 

(2)  To  enter  on  or  upon: 

(a)  To  begin,  to  start  on,  to  commence, 
(a)  To  discuss,  to  examine,  to  treat  of. 

(3)  To  enter  into  recognisances : 

Law :  To  become  bound  under  a  penalty  by 
a  written  obligation  to  do  some  act,  as  to 
appear  on  a  trial,  to  keep  the  peace,  &c. 

(4)  To  enter  in  ivith  a  siqjerior  : 

Scots  Txiw:  To  take  from  a  superior  a  char- 
ter or  write  by  progress  ;  said  of  a  vassal  on  a 
cliange  of  ownershiii  caused  by  death  or  sale. 

*  en-ter  (2),  v.t.  [Fr.  enterrer.]  To  inter  (q.v.). 

"  TTndre  that  chirche  .  .  .  vvereu  entered  12,000 
martirea." — Maundeville,  p.  94. 

*  en'-ter,  s.     [Enter,  v.  (l).]    Entrance,  entry. 

"  His  enter  and  exit  shall  be  strauijlintr  a  snake." 

Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labours  Lost,  v,  1, 

*  en-ter,  «..     [Fr.  entier.]     [Entire.]    Entire, 
whole. 

"  To  sen  it  a  twelf  moneth  ich  day  ciUet:" 

Legemts  of  Holy  /iood,  p.  156. 


fate,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pi[t,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  \irhd.  son;  mute,  ciih,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  f&U;  try,  Syrian,     se.  ce  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


enteradenography— enteroscheocele 
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t  en-ter~a~den~og'-ra-ph^,  s.  (Fr.  eti- 
teradenogruphie,  from.  'Gi'.  evrepa  (eiitera)  = 
the  intestines,  })1.  of  ei'Tcpoc  (entero-n)  =  a 
piece  of  an  intestine  ;  aS^v  (adeii)  =  .  .  .  a 
gland,  and  ypa^j)  (graphe)  =  a  delineation,  a 
description.] 

Anat. :  Tlie  branch  of  science  which  describes 
the  internal  glands. 

t  en-ter-a-den-ol'-o-gy",   s.      [Gr.   ci/repa 
(entera)  =  the  intestines  ;  aS»jv  (aden)  =  .  . 
a  gland,  and  \6yo?  (logos)  —  a  discourse.] 

ATiat.  &  Pliys. :  A  branch  of  science  which 
not  merely  describes  the  internal  glands,  but 
also  traces  their  operation. 

*  en-ter-ba'the,  v.t.  [Fr.  en()-e  =  between, 
and  Eng.  hathe  (q.v.).]  To  bathe  mutually  ;  to 
intermingle  teai-s. 

"  Rapt  with  joy  them  en'erbathe  with  tears."     ' 
Sylvester:  IJandicrafU,  21. 

*  en-ter-9han'ge,  *  en-ter-chaunge,  v.t. 
[Interchange.]    To  exchange. 

"  Thei  .  ,  .  pleyyiige  enfrec/ianffcdeii  Lire  ryiigea.' 

Ch,iucer :  Troylut,  iii.  1,310. 

en-ter-cl6^'C»  s.  [Fr.  entre  —  between,  and 
Eng.  c?ose(q.v.).] 

Arch.  :  A  passjige  between  two  rooms  in  a. 
house,  or  leading  from  the  door  to  the  hall. 

*  en-ter-deal',  s.  [Fr.  entre  =  between,  and 
Eng.  daal  (q.v.).]     Mutual  dealing. 

"  For  lie  is  iiractiscd  well  in  policy, 
And  thereto  doth  his  uoui'tiiig  most  apply  ; 
To  loaru  the  entitrdewl  of  i)riiici;»  stnuige." 

Spciiner  :  Mother  JIubberds  Talc. 

*  en'-ter-dite,   *  en-tre-dit,  s.      [0.  Fr. 

eiitredit,  intrecUt;  Ital.  enterdetto  ;  Port.  Inter- 
dicto,  from  Lat.  interdictum  =  a  thing  forbid- 
den, an  intei'dict,  from  interdico  =  to  forbid.] 
An  interdict. 

"  The  entredit  of  this  loud  was  uoght  yut  nndo." 
Jiobert  of  GZoucester,  p.  508. 

*  en-ter-dite,  ^  en-tre~dite,  s.  [Enterdite, 
s.]    To  place  under  an  interdict. 

"  This   bishopes   .   .       entreditede  al  this  loud." 
Jiobert  de  Briinne,  p.  200. 

en-ter-ep~i-pldm-pli^l'-d-9ele,  s.  [Gr. 
ivTspov  (eiiteron)  —  a  part  of  the  intestines ; 
iiTLTrKoov  (ejjiploon)  =  the  omentum ;  ojiK^aAos 
(omphalos)  =  tlie  navel,  and  KijAri  (kele)  = 
a  tumour.] 

Med.  &  Surg. :  Hernia  of  the  umbilicus, 
causing  protrusion  of  the  omentum  and  i)art 
of  tlie  intestines. 

en'-ter-er,  *  en-trer,  a  [Eng.  enter; -er.] 
One  who  enters. 

"  That  erat  all  cntrcrs  wniit  so  cruelly  to  acorch." 

Upcmiir;  /*,  Q.,  III.  xii.  42. 

*  eil-ter-glan'9e,  v.t.  [Fr.  entre  =  between, 
and  Eng.  glance  (q.v.).]  To  interchange 
glances. 

"  Their  chiefe  repast  was  hy  enterglancing  of  lokes." 
—GascQi,irn£ :  Flowers. 

en-ter'-lC,  a.  [Gr.  ivrepiKos  (entenkos)  =  in 
the  intestines.  ] 

Anat.  £  Med. :  Pertaining,  connected  with, 
or  relating  to  the  intestines. 

enteric-fever,  s. 

Med. :  The  corre(;t  designation  of  what  is 
usually  called  by  the  misleading  appellation 
of  typhoid  fever  (q.v.). 

en'-ter-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.     [Enter,  v.  (I).] 
A.  &  "RtAs^r.  par.  £■  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  passing  within  or 
to  the  interior  ;  entrance ;  entry. 

entering-cbisel,  s.  A  spoon-chisel, 
used  by  sculptors. 

entering-file,  s.  A  nai-row,  flat  file,  with 
considerable  taper,  to  enable  it  to  enter  and 
open  a  groove,  which  may  be  fmislied  by  a 
cotter-tile. 

cntering-port,  s. 

Shiphuild.:  A  port  cut  in  the  side  of  a 
vessel  to  serve  as  a  door  of  entrance. 

en-ter-i'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  ci/repoi/  (enteron)  =  part 
of  tlie  intestine,  and  suff.  -Uis.  (Met?.)  implying 
inflammation,] 

Med. :  Inflammation  of  the  small  intestines, 
marked  by  diarrhcea,  pain,  agg»^vated  on 
pressuie,  quick  and  strong  pulse,  with  in- 
creased temperatuie.     It  is  very  apt  to  become 


cln-onic,  chiefly  from  obstruction  to  the  hepa- 
tic circulation,  especially  by  escape  of  blood 
from  the  portal  vein. 

*  CB-ter-kiss',  v.i.  [Fi*.  entre  =  between, 
among,  and  Eng.  kiss  (q.v.).]  To  kiss  mu- 
tually ;  to  come  in  contact. 

"  The  enterkissing  turning  globes  extreama.' 

Hylvester:  Dit  ISarlax,  week  i.,  day  2,  1,050. 

*  en-ter-know'  (A;  silent),  v.t.  [Fr.  entree 
between,  among,  and  Eng.  know  (q.v.).]  To 
be  mutually  acquainted. 

"I  have  desired  ...  to  enterknow  my  good  God 
and  bis  blessed  Angels  and  Saints," — Hall:  Invisible 
WorTrf  (Pref.).    [Davies.) 

*  en-ter-la^e',  v.£.  [O.  Fr.  entrelader;  Fr. 
entrelasser.]  To  intermix,  to  interweave,  to 
interlace  (q.v.). 

"  This  lady  walked  outright,  till  she  might  see  her 
enter  into  a  fine  close  arbor :  it  v/an  of  trees,  whose 
branches  so  lovingly  enterlaced  one  another,  that  it 
could  resist  the  strongest  violence  of  the  sight,"— 
Sidney:  Arcadia. 

*  en'-ter-l^,    *  en-ter-li,    *  en-tere-ly, 

*  en-ter-lyche,  *  en-tier-ly,  ^  en-tire- 

ly,  a.  .&  adv.  [0.  Fr.  entier  =  entire :  Eng. 
suff.  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Full,  whole, 

"  Eesechinge  you  euer  with  myn  erUerly  hert." 

Polit.,  llelig.,  £  Love  Poems,  p.  41, 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Wholly,  fully, 

"  Enterlyche  thenne  that  he  hjon  teche." 

Poem  on  Freemasonry,  241. 

2.  Earnestly. 

"  Beseching^ou,  bs  enterly  as  y  cane,  totake  en  gre  this 
poure  gift."      Polit.,  Rellg.,  &  Love  Poems,  p.  38. 

^  en'-ter-lude.  s.    [Interlude.] 

'*  en  -  ter  -  med'  -  die,     ^  en-tre-med-le, 

*  en-ter-mell,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  entremesler,  en- 
treviedler,  entrevieller.]  [Intermeddle.]  To 
mix  up,  to  mingle. 

"  Scrippes  bretful  of  leseynga 
Untremedled  with  tydyiiges." 

Cfliaucer :  J/ous  of  Fame,  iii,  1,031. 

*  en-ter'-ment,  s,  [Eng.  enter,  v.  (2) ;  -7Mnt.\ 
Interment,  burial. 

"  After  the  enterment  the  kyng  tok  his  way," 

Jiobert  de  lirunne,  p.  327. 

^  en-ter-me'te,  *  en-tre-mete,  v.t.  &  %. 
[Fr.  entremettre  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  entreineter;  Itul. 
intrametiere,  from  Lat.  intromitto.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  meddle,  to  interfere,  to  inter- 
pose, to  engage  in. 

"  I  entremete  me  of  brokages." 

Jiomaunt  of  the  Rose,  C,973. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  inteifere,  to  intei-pose, 

"God  ...  lie  eittrcmctith  uat  of  hem." — Chaucer: 
lloethius,  ]}.  104. 

ten'-ter-mew-er(ewasu),s.  [A.S.  enetere, 
enetre,  enitre  =  of  a  year  old,  and  Fr.  mve  = 
cliange  of  feathers.]  A  hawk  changing  the 
colour  of  his  feathers,  which  generally  happens 
some  little  time  after  he  is  a  year  old. 

"  Eyera  and  Raniiige  Hawks,  SoTeBandSntermewers." 
— Browne:  Misc.  Tracts,  v. 

en-ter-O-,  in  compos.  [Gr.  ivrepov  (enteron)  = 
an  intestine]  A  prefix  used  to  signify  relation 
to  or  connection  with  the  intestines. 

en-ter'-d-9ele,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Gr.  ktjKt] 
(kele)  =  a  tumour.] 

Med.  &  Surg.  :  A  rupture  in  which  the  bowel 
presses  through  or  dilates  the  peritoneum  so 
as  to  make  it  fall  down  into  the  groin.  Trusses 
and  bolsters  are  used  as  supports. 

"If  the  intestine  only  is  fallen,  itljecouies  an  entero- 
cele,  if  the  omentum  or  epiploon,  epiplocele ;  and  if 
both,  enteroepiplocele."— S/Mtr|j;  Surgery. 

en-tM'-o-g^S'-to-gele,  s.  [Fi-.  entirocysto- 
ceU;  entero-,  and  cystocele(q.v.).2 

Med.  &  Surg. :  Hernia  affecting  the  bladder 
and  an  adjacent  portion  of  the  intestine. 

en-ter-o-de'-la,  s.  pi.  [Entero-,  and  Gr. 
fi^Aos  (delos)  =  visible;  Fr.  enterodele.] 

Zool. :  Tlie  name  given  by  Ehrenberg  to  a 
section  of  his  Polygastric  Infusoria,  in  -which 
the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  conspicuous 
has  an  ai)erture  at  each  end,  ' 

en-ter-i-e-pip'-ld-5ele,  s.  [Gr.  hrepeTTLTr- 
KoKTjKt)  (enterepiplokele),  from  evrepou  (enteron) 
=  an  intestine  ;  eTriVAooi/  (epi23loon)  =  the 
omentum,  and  ktjAij  (kele)  =  a  tumour.] 

Med.  &  Surg. :  A  rupture  produced  throuf^h 
a  tumour,  so  that  both  the  omentum  and  intes- 
tines protrude  from  the  bqdy ;  intestinal  and 
scrotal  hernia. 


b6il,  ho^;  po^t,  Jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun 


t  en-ter-o-gSs'-tro-jele,  s.    [Entero-,  and 

Eng.,  &c.  gastroceU  (q.v.).] 

Med,  &  Surg. :  Hernia  affecting  both  the 
stomach  and  the  intestines. 

en-ter-og'-ra-phj?',  s.  [Entero-,  and  Gr. 
ypai^ij  (graphe)  =  a  writing.] 

Med. :  The  branch  of  anatomy  -which  de- 
scribes the  intestines. 

en-ter-o-heTn'-or-rhage,  s.    [Entero-,  and 
Eng.  hemorrhage(q.v.);  Fr.  enterohemorrhagie.] 
Med. :  Hemorrhage  in  the  intestines. 

en-ter-6-hy -dro-9ele,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Eng. 
hydrocele  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  enter ohydrocele.} 

Surg. :  Internal  hernia,  complicated  with 
hydrocele  (q.v.). 

en-ter-o-isch'-J-o-gele,  s.  [Entero-; 
Gr.  Itrxt'Ov  (ischion)  =  the  hip-joint,  and  k^At/ 
(kele)  =  a  tumour.] 

Surg. :  Ischial  hernia,  formed  by  the  adja- 
cent intestine. 

en'-ter-6-lite,  en'-ter-o-lith,  en-ter-o- 
li'-thiis,  s.  [Ehtero-y  and  Gr.  Ai'^os  (lithos)  = 
a  stone.] 

Med. :  A  generic  tenii  comprehending  all 
stony  calculi  within  the  body, 

en-ter-ol'-o-gy",  s.    [Entero-,  and  Gr,  Adyos 

(logos)  =  a  discourse.] 

Anatomy : 

1.  Spec. :  The  branch  of  the  anatomical  and 
physiological  sciences  which  treats  of  the 
intestines. 

2;  Gen. :  It  is  often  extended  to  all  the 
internal  parts  of  the  human  body. 

en  -  ter  -  o  -  mer'  -  6  -  ^ele,  s.  [Entero-;  Gr. 
ju.7jp6s  (meros)  —  the  upper  fleshy  part  of  the 
thigh,  and  k^Atj  (kele)  =  a  tumour.] 

Sicrg. :  Ci-ural  hernia  formed  by  the  adja- 
cent intestine, 

en-ter-o-mes-en-ter'-ic,  u.    [Entero-,  and 

Eng,  inesenteric  (q,v,).] 

Anat.  &  Med. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  mesentery  and  to  the  intestines. 

enteromesenterio-fever,  s. 

Med. :  The  name  given  by  Petit  to  a  variety 
of  enteritis,  in  which  among  other  symptoms 
there  is  pain  felt  when  pressure  takes  place  on 
the  right  side  between  the  umbilicus  and  the 
crest  of  the  ileum.  It  often  leads  to  ulcerative 
perforation  of  the  intestine  and  to  death. 

en-ter-o-mor'-pha,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Gr, 
fjiop<f>Y}  (morphe)  =  form,  shape.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  order  Confervacece, 
tribe  or  family  AcetabularidaB.  Some  are 
marine,  some  fresh-water  species,  while  one, 
Enteromorpha  iniestinalis,  gi'ows  both  in  the 
sea  and  in  fresh  water.    Several  are  British, 

en-ter-om -pha-los,  s.  [Enter(o)-,  and  Gr. 
6/x</)aAd?  (omplialos)  =  the  navel.] 

Med-. :  A  rupture  of  the  intestines  at  the 
navel, 

en-ter-6p'-a-thy,  s.    [Entero-,  and  Gr.  TTdOn 
(patU)  =  passive  state  ;  suflfering.] 
Med. :  Disease  of  the  intestines. 

en-ter-o-per-is'-to-le,  s.  [Entero-,  and 
Gr.  Trepto-ToAij  (peristole)  =  a  dressing  out, 
specially  of  a  corpse  ;  Fr,  entiroperistole.] 

Surg.  :  Strangulation  of  part  of  the  intes- 
tines iu  a  hernia  or  otherwise. 

t  en  -  ter  -  o  -  plas'  -  ty,  s.  [Entero-,  and 
Gr.  TrAaoTos  (plastos)  =  formed,  moulded, 
TrAaoT^s  (plastes)  =  a  moulder,  a  modeller.] 

Stirg.:  A  plastic  operation  for  the  restora- 
tion of  an  intestine, 

en-ter-o-rhaph'-i-a,  s,  [Enters-,  and  Gr. 
pa(f)7j  (rliaphe)  =  a -seam,  a  suture  ;  Fr.  enttror- 
rliaphie.] 

Surg.  :  A  suture  of  part  of  the  intestines, 
which  has  been  ruptured  or  otherwise  divided. 

en-ter-o-sar'-co-cile,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Eng 
sai'cocele  (q,v.).] 

Surg. :  Intestinal  hernia,  complicated  with 
sarcocele  (q.v.). 

en-ter-6s'-che-6-9ele,  s.  [Entero-. 
and  Gr.  ocrxn  (osche),  oaxeov  (oscheon),  ocrxeo? 


9hin,  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    ph  =  1. 
;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c  =  bel  del. 
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.  .  the  scrotum,  and  k^Atj  (kele)  = 
a  tumour ;  Fr,  enteroscheocHe.] 

Surg. :  Scrotal  hernia  formed  solely  by  the 
intestine. 

en-ter-o-S^h'-i-lis,  s.     [Entero-,  and  Eng. 
syphilis  {(i.v.) ;  Fr.  cntirosyphilide.] 
Med. :  A  syphilitic  affection  of  the  intestine. 

en'-ter-6-tdme,  s.  [Fr.  enUrotome  :  entero-, 
and  Gr.  TOfxrri{to'>m)^  a  cutting ;  re/j.i'w  (temno) 
=  to  cut.] 

Surg.  :  An  instrument  for  opening  the  intes- 
tinal canal  through  the  whole  extent.  It  con- 
sists of  a  pair  of  scissors,  one  blade  of  which 
is  longer  than  the  other,  and  rounded  at  its 
extremity.    This  is  passed  into  the  intestine. 

en-ter-ot'-o-my,  s.    [Fr.  eyitirotomie.]    [En- 

TEROTOME.] 

1.  A)iat. :  Dissection  of  the  intestines. 

2.  Surg.  :  An  incision  into  the  intestines  to 
reduce  a  hernia,  or  for  any  similar  purpose. 

*en-ter-par'-laU9e,  s.  [Fr.  entre  =  between, 
and  parler  =  to  speak.]  Parley,  mutual  talk, 
conference. 

"  During  the  enterparlance  th«  Scots  discharged 
against  the  Euglinh,  not  without  breach  of  the  Ia,w3  of 
the  h.e\<\.."— Hay  ward. 

*en'-ter-parle,  s.  [Fr.  eiUre  =  between,  and 
parler  =  to  speak,]    A  parley,  a  conference. 

"  And  therefore  doth  an  enterparle  exhort  " 

Daniel  ■  Civil  Wars.  it.  23 

*  en-ter-part,  *  en-tre-part-en,  v.t.  [Fr. 
entre  =  between,  and  Eng.  part  (q..v.).]  To 
part  or  share. 

"As  it  is  frendes  right  .  .  . 
To  entrcparten  wo  as  gladde  desport." 

Chaucer:  TroUus  &  Cressida,  l  59L 

*  en-ter-plead',  v.i.    [Interplead.] 
*eii-ter-plead'-er,  s.  [Interpleader.] 
*eil-ter'-pret,  v.    [Interpret.] 

en'-ter-pri§e,  en'-ter-prize,  *  en-ter- 

pryse,  s.  [Fr.  entreprise  ;  O.Pr.  entreprise, 
entreprinse,  from  Fr.  entrepris,  pa.  par.  of 
entreprendre  =  to  undertake,  from  Low  Lat. 
interprendo,  from  Lat.  inter  =  among,  and 
<prendo  =  to  take  in  hand  :  pr<e  =  before,  and 
*  liendo  =  to  get,] 

1.  An  undertaking ;  a  feat  undertaken  or 
Attempted  to  be  performed ;  a  bold,  daring, 
or  hazardous  attempt. 

"All  in  some  daring  enterprize  embarked." 

Young .  Night  Thoughts,  viit  184. 

2.  An  enterprising  spirit  or  disposition ; 
readiness,  promptness,  energy,  or  daring  in 
undertaking  deeds  of  difficulty  or  danger. 

*en'-ter-pri|e,  *  en'-ter-prize,  "*  en-ter- 
pryse,  v.t.  &  i.    [Enterprise,  v.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  undertake,  to  attempt,  to  essay,  to 
venture  on. 

'*  Nor  shall  I  to  the  work  thou  enterprisest 
Be  wanting."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  270. 

2.  To  receive,  to  treat,  to  welcome,  to  enter- 
tain.   (Spe^iser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  14.) 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  attempt,  to  try,  to  venture 
on  an  enterprise  or  difficult  undertaking. 

"  Malater  Chaucer,  that  nobly  enterprysyd. 
How  that  our  Englishe  inyght  be  ennewed." 

SkeUon  :  Garland  of  Lawrell,  1.  388. 

*en'-ter-pri§-er,  s.  [Eng.  enterpris(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  undeitakes  an  enterprise  ;  one  who 
engages  in  important  and  hazardous  designs  ; 
a  man  of  enterprise. 

"They  commonly  proved  great  enterprisers  with 
happy  success." — Hayward:  On  Edward  VI. 

en'-ter-pri^-ing,    Sn'-ter-priz-ing,  pr. 

par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Enterprize,  v.] 
*  A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  Asadih:  Ready  or  prompt  in  undertaking 
feats  of  difficulty  or  hazard;  energetic,  adven- 
turous ;  full  of  enterprise. 

"The  new  situation  in  which  Dundee  was  now 
placed,  naturally  suggested  new  projects  to  his  inven- 
tive and  enferprwinf^  spiiit,  "—i^acaMiay  ;  Bist.  Eng., 
cb.  xlii. 

C,  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  undertaking  enter- 
prises. 

1"  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enter- 
prising and  adventurous :  "  These  terms  mark 
a  disposition  to  engage  in  that  which  is  extra- 
ordinary and  hazardous ;  hut  enterprizing,  from 
enterprize,  is  connected  with  the  understand- 
ing ;  and  adventurous,  from  adventure,  venture 


or  trial,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  passions. 
Tlie  enterprizing  character  conceives  great 
projects,  and  pursues  objects  tluit  are  difficult 
to  be  obtained ;  the  adventurous  character  is 
contented  witli  seeking  that  which  is  new, 
a.nc'  placing  himself  in  dangerous  and  unusual 
situations.  An  enterprizing  spirit  belongs  to 
the  commander  of  an  army,  or  the  ruler  of 
a  nation ;  an  adventurous  disposition  is  suit- 
able to  men  of  low  degree  .  .  .  Enterprizing 
characterizes  persons  only,  but  adventurous  is 
also  applied  to  things,  to  signify  containing 
adventures  ;  hence,  a  journey,  or  a  voyage,  ora 
history,  may  be  denominated  adventurous." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

en'-ter-pri§-mg-ly,  en'-ter-priz-ing-l^, 

adv.  [Eng.  enterprising;  -ly.]  In  an  enter- 
prizing, bold,  resolute,  or  adventurous  manner. 

en'-ter-sole,  s.    [Entresol.] 

^  en-ter-split',    v.t.      [Fr.   entre  =  between, 
among,  and  Eng.  split  {q_.v.).']    To  split  in  two. 

"  In  fall,  in  flight,  themselves  they  enterspUt." 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas;  T/te  Vocation,  301. 

en-ter-tain',  *  en-ter-taine,  *  en-ter- 
teyn,  *  in-ter-taine,  v.t.  iii.  [Fr.  entre- 
tenir,  from  Low  Lat.  interteneo,  from  Lat.  inter 
=  among,  and  teneo  =  to  hold  ;  Sp.  entretener ; 
Ital.  intrattenere.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  receive  into  one's  house,  and  treat  with 
hospitality ;  to  receive  and  treat  as  a  guest. 
"  A  country  vicar  in  hia  homely  house  .  .  . 
Once  entertained  the  chaplain  of  a  lord." 

Fawfzes  :  Parody  of  a  City  &  Country  Mouse. 

*  2.  To  keep,  or  maintain  in  one's  service. 


*  3.  To  maintain,  to  support,  to  keep  up. 


*4.  To  maintain,  to  observe. 

"  He  entertained  a  show  so  seeming  just." 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,514- 

*5.  To  receive  into  a  body  or  service. 

"  To  baptize  all  nations,  and  entertain  them  into 
the  services  and  institutions  of  the  Holy  Jesua."— 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

*6.  To  adopt,  to  select, 

"  He  lookt  about  on  every  syde. 
To  weet  which  way  were  best  to  entertaine. 
To  bring  him  to  the  place  where  he  would  faine." 
Spenser :  I".  Q  ,  VI.  v.  24, 

*7.  To  admit,  to  receive. 

"  Since  mine  own  doors  refuse  to  entertain  me." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 

'^  8.  To  meet,  to  receive. 

"  Calidore  in  the  entry  close  did  stand, 
And  entertayning  them  with  courage  stout, 
Still  slew  the  foi'most  that  came  first  to  hand." 
Spenser  ■  F.  Q.,  VI.  xi.  4C. 

9.  To  receive  and  keep  in  the  mind ;  to  con- 
ceive, to  harbour. 

"The  not  entertaining  .i  aiucere  love  and  affection 
for  the  duties  of  ye\igioa."—Sout/i :  Sermons,  vol.  iv., 
ser.  8. 

10.  To  receive  for  purposes  of  considera- 
tion ;  to  take  into  consideration  ;  to  listen  to 
favourably. 

"  Else  no  business  they  would  entertaine." 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

11.  To  engage  the  attention  of  agreeably  ; 
to  divert,  to  amuse,  to  gratify. 

"The  enemy  would  be  entertained  with  a  bloody 
flght  between  the  English  soldiei-s  and  theii'  French 
&mQ&."—Maeaulay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  12.  To  cause  to  pass  pleasantly  ;  to  while 
away  ;  to  spend  pleasantly. 

"  The  weary  time  she  cannot  entertain.' 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,361. 
t  B,  Intrans. :    To  use   or   exercise  hospi- 
tality ;  to  be  hospitable  ;  to  receive  company. 

*  en-ter-tain',  *  en-ter-taine,  *  en-ter- 
tayne,  s.     [Entertain,  v.]    Entertainment, 

reception,  treatment. 

"  But  need,  that  HUswei-s  not  to  all  requests. 
Bade  them  not  look  for  better  entertayne. 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  IV.  viiL  27. 

en-ter-taln'-er,  s.    [Eng.  entertain;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  entertains  or  receives  others 
with  hospitality  ;  a  host. 

"You  may  eaally  Imagine  the  confusion  of  the 
entertainer,  —Spectator,  No.  533. 

*2.  One  who  keeps  or  maintains  others  in 
his  service. 

3.  One  who  diverts,  amuses,  or  pleases. 

4.  One  who  entertains  or  receives  ideas  into 
the  mind. 

"  Good  purijoaes  when  they  are  not  held  doe  bo  farre 
turne  enem  iea  to  the  entertainer  of  them."— Bp.  Hall : 
Contempt. ;  Christ  before  Caiaphas. 


fin-t©r-tain'-ing,2>^.  ijar.,  u...  &  s.     [Enter 

T\IN,  v.} 

A,  Aspr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

"B.^ As  adj.:  Amusing,  diverting,  affording 
entertainnient. 

C.  As  subst. .  The  same  as  Entertainment 
(q.v.). 

en-ter-tain'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  ent^tain- 
ing ;  -ly.]  In  an  entertaining,  amusing,  or 
diverting  manner. 

"  My  conversation,  says  Dryden  very  entertainingly 
of  himself,  is  dull  and  slow."— /Jr.  Warton:  Essay  on 
Pope. 

"  en-ter-tain'-ing-ness»  s.  fEng.  enter- 
taining; -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  enter- 
taining or  diverting. 

en-ter-tain'-ment,  >>.  [Eng.  entertain; 
-inent.\ 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  receiving  guests 
with  hospitality  ;  hospitable  reception  or 
treatment. 

2.  Accommodation  for  a  traveller  or  guest ; 
lodging  food,  &c.,  required  by  a  traveller. 

"There  is  Christiana  and  her  children  and  her  com- 
liauiou,  all  waiting  for  entertainment  here. " — Bunyait : 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii, 

*  3.  Reception,  treatment. 

"  Have^  you  so  soon  forgot  the  entertai  nm^ent  her 
sister  welcomed  you  v/ithrd^"— Shakesp. :  Tam.ing  <^ 
the  Shrew,  \\\.\. 

*  4.  Hospitality,  kindness. 

Merry 

*5.  The  act  of  keeping  or  maijitaining  in 
one's  service. 

*  6.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  in  pay 
or  in  service. 

"  The  centurions  and  their  charges  distinctly  billeted, 
already  in  the  enter tainynent,  and,  to  be  on  foot  at  an 
hour's  wai-ning." — Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iv.  3. 

*  7.  Payment  of  soldiei's  or  servants  ;  pay. 
"The  entertainment  of  the  general  upon  his  first 

arrival,    was   but  six  shillings   and    eight-pence."— 
Davies. 

"8.  Service. 

"Some  band  of  strangers  in  the  adversary's  eJUer- 
tainment."— Shakesp.  :  All's  Well,  iv.  L 

*  9.  Reception  into  the  mind  ;  conception  ; 
expectation. 

"  Advised  him  for  the  entertainm,eni  of  death." 

Shakesp :  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

*  10.  Reception,  admission,  consideration, 

"It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  It  should  at  first 
gain  entertainment,  but  much  more  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  it  should  be  universally  propagated." — 
Tillotson. 

11.  The  act  of  entertaining,  amusing,  or 
diverting, 

12.  The  pleasure,  amusement,  gratiflcation, 
or  instruction,  as  from  conversation,  music, 
dramatic  or  other  performances  ;  the  pleasure 
or  amusement  afforded  to  the  mind  by  any- 
thing interesting. 

"Passions  ought  to  be  our  servants,  and  not  our 
masters ;  to  give  us  some  agitation  for  entertainment, 
but  never  to  throw  reason  out  of  Its  seat." — Temple. 

13.  That  which  entertains  oraffords  pleasure, 
amusement,  or  gratiflcation ;  anything  which 
serves  to  entertain. 

"  A  great  number  of  dramatick  entertainments  are 
not  comedies,  but  flve-act  farces." — Qay. 

14.  The  act  of  whiling  away,  or  passing 
pleasantly. 

"  Because  he  that  kuoweth  least  ia  fittest  to  ask 
questious,  it  ia  more  reason,  for  the  entertaintnent  of 
the  time,  that  he  asks  me  questions  than  that  I  ask 
you."— Bacon:  Jfew Atlantis. 

^  en-ter-talce*  v.t.      [Fr.  entre  =  between, 
among,  and  Eng.  take  (q.v.).]    To  receive,  to 
entertain. 
"  And  with  more  myld  aspect  thoae  two  to  entertake.' 
Spenser.  :  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  86. 

*  @n-ter-ta'yne,  v,  &  s.    [Entertain,] 

^  en-ter-tlss -ued  (tiss  as  tish),  a.  [Fr. 
entre  =  between,  amon^,  and  Eng.  tissued 
(q.v.).]  Interwoven,  or  intermixed  with  gold 
or  silver,  &c. 

*'  The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial 
The  entertissibed  robe  trf  gold  and  pearl." 

Shakesp.:  Benry  V.,  iv.  L 

*  ^n-ter-view  (ew  as  u),  v.  &  s.  [Inter- 
view,] 

■^  en-ter-w©'-ven,  a.    [Interwoven,] 

^  en-tet'9lie,  v.t.    [Entechk] 

'^  ^'-tllS-al«  a.  [Gr.  IvBeo's  (entheds) :  er  (en) 
=  in,  and"0eds  (theos)  =  God.]  Divinely  in- 
spired. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,    pot, 
■or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciiltj,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  S^ian.     ae,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kWo 
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^  en-'Uie-ail,  a.     [Gr.  ei/Oeos  (&ntheos).'\    The 


same  as  Entheax  ( 


"  Amidst  which  hlEh 
)y  toh 


Divine  flames  of  enthean  joy  to  her 
That  level'd  had  their  way.'' 

Ohamberlayne :  Pharonnida  (1659). 

*  en'-the-Sflm,  s.  [(Jr.  tyded^w  (entkmzo)  =  to 
be  inspired.]  Divine  inspiration  ;  enthusiasm. 

"  To  make  religious  entheasm  a  crime." 

Byrom  :  Enthusiasm. 

*  Sn-the-3«'-tic,*en-the-S,s'-tic-al,  a. 
[Gr.  tvdeao'ri.Kos  (entlieastikos),  from  tvtfed^ta 
(entheaso)  =  to  be  inspired,  from  €i>0eo5 
(entheos)  ~  inspired.]  Having  the  energy  of 
God ;  divinely  powerful, 

*  en-the-3»'-tic-al-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  enthe- 
astical ;  -ly.\    With  divine  energy  or  power. 

*  en-the-S.t,  *  en-the-ate,  a.  [Gr.  hBeo^ 
i^entheos).']     Divinely  inspired  ;  enthusiastic. 

"  His  genius  iuetly,  iu  an  entheat  rage, 

^  Oft  laahed  the  d\ill-awoni  factors  for  the  stage." 

Hodgson  :  Pre/,  to  Ben  Jonson's  Works. 

Sn-thel-minth'-a,  s.  [Gr.  ivra  (entos)'= 
within,  and  e'Ajxti's  (helmins)  ;  genit.  eKfiivOo^ 
(kelminthos)  =  a  worm.] 

Med. :  The  presence  of  intestinal  worms,  or 
their  presence  in  larger  numbers  than  usual. 

©n-tlio-phyl-lo-car'-pi,  s,  pi.  [Gr.  hOev 
(enthen)  =  on  the  one  side  and  the  other ; 
rf)uAAoi/  (phullon)  =  a  leaf,  and  Kopiros  (Icarpos) 
=  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  division  of  Bryacess  (True  Mosses) 
In  which  the  lateral  or  tei-minal  theca  springs 
from  a  duplication  of  the  leaves.    (Thome.) 

en-tbr^',  en-thrair»  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  thrall  (q.v.).'] 

1.  To  reduce  to  the  state  or  condition  of  a 
thrall  or  bondsman  ;  to  enslave. 

"  violent  lords, 
Who  oft  aB  tindeservedly  enthral 
His  outward  freedom."    ililton :  F,  L.,  xil.  93-5. 

2.  To  capture,  to  captivate,  to  make  captive. 

"  When  I  see  the  bright  nymph  who  my  heart  does 
enthral."  Walsh:  The  Antidote. 

en-thral'-ment,  5.     [Eng.  enthral;  -■ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  enthralling. 

2.  The  state  of  being  enthralled  ;  slavery, 
bondage,  servitude. 

"  Moses  and  Aaron  sent  from  G-od  to  claim 
His  people  from  etithrahnent." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  xii.  170,  17L 

*  3.  Anything  which  enthrals  or  enslaves. 

*en-tlU^',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  thrill 
(q.v.).]    To  pierce. 

"  And  therewithal  pale  death 
BnthrUling  it  to  reave  her  of  her  breath." 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  265. 

Sn-thro'ne,  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  enthroner,  froraeTi  = 
on,  and  throne  =  a  throne ;  Low  Lat.  in- 
throniso ;  Gr.  kvBpoU^ui  (enthronizo),  from  ev 
(en)  =  on,  Opovos  (thronos)  =  a  throne.] 

1.  To  place  on  a  regal  seat ;  to  invest  with 
sovereign  powers  or  authority. 

"  In  the  market  place,  on  a  tribunal  silvered, 
Cleopatra  and  nimaelf.  In  chairs  of  gold. 
Were  publicly  cTithroned." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  <t  Cleopatra,  lit  6. 

2.  To  place  or  settle  in  a  place  of  dignity  or 
rank, 

"  Mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway ; 
It  Is  enthroned  in  the  beartfi  of  kings." 

Shakssp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  seat,  to  settle,  to  establish. 

"  Such  are  the  swelling  thoughts  that  now 
EnthroTie  themselves  on  Hafed's  brow." 

Moore:  Fire  Worshippers. 

4".  To  induct  or  instal,  as  an  archbishop  or 
bishop  into  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a 
vacant  see. 

"...  was  yesterday  morning  enthroned  by  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,"— J?aHy  Telegraph,  May  16, 1S83. 

^n-throne-ment,  s.    [Eng.  enthrone ;  -tnent.] 

1.  The  act  of  enthroning. 

"  The  bishops  at  once  took  up  their  places  within 
the  commuuion  rails,  and  the  ceremony  of  the  en- 
thronement commenced."— Odtfy  Telegraph,  May  16, 
1883. 

2.  The  state  of  being  enthroned. 

en-thron-J-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  enth/roniz(e) ; 
-ation.  ]  The  act  of  enthroning ;  enthrone- 
ment ;  the  placing  a  bishop  in  his  throne  or 
stall  in  a  cathedral. 

en-thron'-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  enthrotuie);  -ize.] 
To  enthrone  ;  to  place  a  bishop  in  his  throne 
or  stall  in  a  cathedral. 

"  With  what  grace 
Doth  mercy  sit  enthronized  on  thy  face  ! " 

J.  Sail:  Poems llM6),  p,  78. 


*  en-thun'-der.  v.i.      [Pref.    en,   and    Eng. 

thunder  (q.v.).]     To  thunder;  to  discbarge 
cannon. 

"  Against  them  all  she  proudly  did  enthunder, 
Until  her  masts  were  oeaten  over-board." 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  850, 

*  en-thu -si-auif  s.  [Gr.  kvQova-Ldia  (finthousiao) 

=  to  be  inspired.]    An  enthusiast. 

"Of  prophets,  enthiisians,  aud  impostera,  our  eccle- 
siastical stories  affcnl  many  examples."  —  ^wrSon  ; 
Anatomy  of  MelanU<,oly,  p.  673. 

en-thu'-Sl-S^m,  s.  [Gr.  kvdov(TLo.aii6^  (en- 
thousiasinos)  =  inspiration,  from  6i^0ou(rta^w 
(enthovsiazo)  =  to  be  inspired,  from  evBeiK, 
ivdov^  {entlieos,  enthous)  =  inspired  :  ec  (en)  = 
iu,  and  fleos  (tJieos)  =  God  ;  Fi-.  enthusiasme.] 

*  1.  An  ecstasy  of  mind,  as  if  from  divine 
inspiration  ;  a  vain  belief  by  a  person  that  he 
is  divinely  inspired,  or  possessed  of  a  private 
revelation ;  religious  ecstasy. 

"  Enthuiiasm  is  that  temper  of  mind,  in  which  the 
imagination  has  got  tbe  better  of  the  judgment.  Iu 
this  disordered  state  of  things,  enthtistasm,  when  it 
happens  to  be  turned  upon  relieioua  matters,  becomes 
fanaticism';  and  this,  iu  its  extreme,  begets  the  fancy 
of  our  being  the  peculiar  favoiirites  of  heaven."—  War- 
burton:  Divine  Legation,  App.,  bk.  v. 

2.  Ardent  zeal  in  pursuit  of  any  object ; 
complete  possession  of  the  mind  by  any 
subject. 

"  Yet  there  was  then  in  Scotland  an  enthusiasm 
compared  with  which  the  enthusiasm  even  of  this 
mau  was  lukewarm." — Macaulay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  3.  Elevation  of  fancy ;  liveliness  of  imagi- 
nation ;  exaltation  of  ideas. 

"  He  was  the  first  who  imparted  tu  English  num- 
bers the  enthusiasm  of  the  greater  ode,  and  the  gaiety 
of  the  less." — Johnson:  Lives  of  the  Poets  i  Cowley. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  en- 
thusiast,  fanaZic.  and  visionary:  "All  these 
have  disordered  imaginations,  but  the  enthu- 
siast is  only  affected  inwardly  with  an 
extraordinary  fervour,  the  fanatic  and  vision- 
ary betray  that  fervour  by  some  outward 
mark.  .  ,  .  Fanatics  and  visionaries  are  there- 
fore always  more  or  less  enthusiasts;  but 
enthiLsiasts  are  not  always  fanatics  or  vision- 
aries. .  .  .  There  are  faTiatics  who  profess  to 
be  under  extraordinary  influences  of  the 
spirit ;  and  there  are  enthusiasts  whose  intem- 
perate zeal  disquahfles  them  for  taking  a 
beneficial  part  iu  the  sober  and  solemn  ser- 
vices of  the  church.  Visionary  signifies 
properly  one  who  deals  in  visions,  that  is,  iu 
the  pretended  appearance  of  supernatural 
objects  ;  a  species  of  enthusiasts  who  have 
sprung  up  in  more  modern  times.  The  leaders 
of  sects  are  commonly  visionaries,  having 
adopted  this  artifice  to  establish  their  repu- 
tation and  doctrines  among  their  deluded 
followers  ;  Mahomet  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  visionati^  that  ever  pretended  to 
divine  inspiration ;  and'  since  his  time  there 
have  been  visionaries,  particularly  in  England, 
who  have  raised  religious  parties,  by  having 
recourse  to  the  same  expedient.  Fanatic  was 
originally  confined  to  those  who  were  under 
religious  frenzy,  but  the  present  age  has  pre- 
sented us  with  the  monstrosity  of  fanatics  in 
irreligion  and  anarchy.  Enthusiast  is  applied 
in  general  to  every  one  who  is  filled  with  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  fervour  ;  visionary  to 
one  who  deals  in  fanciful  speculation." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

en-thu'-^i-ast,  s.  [Gr.  ev^oucnao-r^s  (en- 
thousias^),  from  ei/^outrta^to  (enthousiaz6)^=tQ 
be  inspired.] 

*  1.  One  who  imagines  be  is  divinely  in- 
inspired,  or  has  a  private  divine  revelation. 

"The  enthusiast  then  talks  of  illuminations,  new 
lights,  revelations,  and  many  wonderful  fine  things, 
which  are  availed  to  tbe  same  Spirit." — Glanvul: 
Sermon  10. 

2.  One'  who  is  filled  with  enthusiasm  or 
ardent  zeal  for  any  object ;  one  whose  mind 
is  wholly  possessed  with  any  subject,  and 
who  is  excessively  moved  by  his  feelings  in 
any  pursuit ;  a  person  of  ardent  zeal. 

"  With  the  wild  rage  of  mad  enthusiast  swelled." 
Thomson:  Liberty,  iv,  1,036. 

3.  A  person  of  elevated  fancy  or  lively 
imagination. 

"  What  tuneful  enthitsiait  shall  worship  their  eye 
When  half  of  their  charms  with  Cadwallon  shall 
die  ?  "  iScoa ;  Last  Words  of  Cadwallon. 

en-thu-§li-^'-tic,  a.  &  s.      [Gr.  ^uOova-iaa-- 
TtKos  (enthousicLStikos),  from  hvOova-iatrTn^  (eji- 
thousiastes)  =  an  enthusiast  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  L  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  enthusiasm 
or  divine  inspiration ;  divinely  inspired. 

"An  enthusiastick  or  prophetick  style  doth  not 
always  follow  the  even  threadTof  discourse."— SurTiei, 


2.  Filled  with  or  characterised  by  enthusiasm. 

"  A  numerous  host  of  dreaming  saints  succeed 
Of  the  true  old  enthusiastic  breed." 

Dryden  :  Absalom.  &  Achitophel,  i  529,  530, 

3.  Ardently  zealous  in  any  cause  or  pursuit ; 
warmly  excited  by  any  subject ;  heated,  ex- 
citable. 

4.  Elevated,  ardent,  warm,  full  of  enthusiasm 
or  zeal. 

"  Feels  in  his  -transported  soul 
EntJiusiastic  raptures  roll.'' 

Mason :  Eor  Alusic,  Ode  I. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  An  enthusiast. 

"The  dervis  and  other  santoons,  or  enthusiastica, 
being  in  the  croud,  express  their  zeal  by  turning 
round."— iiir  T.  Herbert :  Travels,  p,  326. 

en-thu-sl-Ss'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  enthv,siastic; 
-at.]    The  same  as  Enthusiastic  (q.v.). 

en-thu-gi-as'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  en- 
thusiastical ;  -ly.]  In  an  enthusiastic  manner ; 
with  enthusiasm  ;  ardently,  zealously. 

"So  enthusiastically  loyal  that  they  were  prepared 
to  stand  by  James  to  the  death,  even  when  he  was  iu 
the  wrong." — Macaulay :  Bist.  Eng.,  oh.  xiii. 

en-thy-me-mat'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  €p9vfjL7]fj.a 
(enthuvievia),  genit.  evOvfi-^fiaTo^  (enthuvie- 
Tuatos);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining 
to,  containing,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  enthy- 
meme. 

"  Encountered  as  they  may  be  with  handy  stroke 
of  syllogism,  or  enchymematical  conclusion."— roo&er ." 
Fabric  of  the  Church  (1604),  p.  63. 

en'-thy-meme,  s.  [Gr.  hBvtif\u.a.  (enthumema), 
from  evBvfj.iofj.ai  (enthuvieoTnai)  =  to  consider, 
to  ponder  :  ev  (en)  =  in,  and  Ovfio^  (thumos)  = 
mind,  spirit.] 

Rhet.  :  An  argument  consisting  only  of  an 
antecedent  and  consequential  proposition ;  a 
syllogism  where  the  major  proposition  is  sup- 
pressed, and  only  the  minor  and  consequence 
produced  in  words  :  as,  Dionysius  is  a  tyrant, 
therefore  he  must  fear ;  where  the  complete 
syllogism  would  be,  AH  tyrants  fear  :  Diony- 
sius is  a  tyrant :  therefore  he  must  fear. 

"  Several  coucurreut  enthymcTnes  are  often  as  cogeut 
as  a  demouatrative  syllogism,"— r/icwneon  ,■  Laws  of 
Thought,  §  120, 

en-ti^e,  *eu-tise,  *en-tyce,  *^en-tyse, 

v.t.    [O.  Fr.  enticer,   enticher.]    To  allure,  to 

*  attract,  to  draw  on  by  flattering  hopes, 
promises,  or  fair  words  ;  to  seduce,  to  insti- 
gate, especially  in  a  bad  sense ;  tu  tempt  to 
evil ;  to  lead  atitray. 

en-ti9e'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  entice;  aUe.]  That 
may  be  enticed  or  led  astray. 

eii-ti'9e-ineut,  *  en-tyce-ment,  •  en- 
tyse-ment,  *  en-tys-ment,  s.  [Eng.  en- 
tice; -vient.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  enticing,  alluring, 
or  attracting  by  flatteries,  promises,  or  fair 
words :  especially,  a  seducing  or  leading 
astray  ;  instigation  or  exciting  to  evil. 

"  By  sweet  enticement  sudden  death  to  bring." 

Drayton  :  King  John  to  Matilda^ 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  enticed, 
allured,  attracted,  or  led  astray. 

3.  That  which  entices,  allures,  or  leads 
astray ;  any  thing  which  allures  or  excites  to 
evil ;  an  allurement  or  temptation. 

"She  followed  me  with  enticemeiUs.''—Bwnyan: 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  it 

en-ti9'-er,  s.  [Eng.  entio(e)  ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  entices,  allures,  or  leads  astray ; 
a  person  or  thing  that  entices  or  instigates  to' 
evil. 

"A  mincing  gate,  a  decent  and  an  affected  peace  are 
most  powerful  enticer8."—Bwrton :  Anatomy  of  Melan^ 
choly,  p.  467. 

en-ti9'-ing,  pr.  pa/r.,  a.,  &  s.    [Entice.] 

A.  As  pT.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Alluring,  seductive. 

*'  'Tis  not  alone  the  grape's  enticing  Juice 
Unnerves  the  moral  powers,  and  mars  their  use." 
Cowper :  Progress  of  Error,  271,  272. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  Inticement 
(q.v.). 

en-ti9'-ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  enticing;  -ly.]   Iq 
an  enticing,  alluring,  or  seductive  manner. 
"  She  strikes  a  lute  well. 
Slugs  most  enticingly-" 
Beaum.  i  Flet.  :  Eumiorous  Lieutenant,  ii.  1. 

*  en-ti'-er-t^,  o.    [Entirety.] 

*  en-tUt'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  en,  Eng,  tilt,  and 
suflF.  -ment]    A  shed,  a  tent. 

"  The  best  houses  and  walls  there  were  of  mudde  or 
canvaz,  or  poldavies  entiltment8.''—Ifas}ie  :  Lenten 
Stuffe.    (Dauies.) 


boil,  boy^;  pout,  Jo^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9lun,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  yiis,  sin,  aj;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph=  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun :  tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &a'.  =  bel,  del. 
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en-t'i're,  *  en-ti-er,  *  en-tyre,  *  in-tire, 

a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Fr.  eniier;  Prov.  enteir;  Ital. 
iutero,  from  Lat.  integer  =whole ;  Sp.  entero.l 
[Integer.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Whole,  undivided,  complete  in  its  parts  ; 
not  broken  up  or  deprived  of  any  of  its  parts  ; 
perfect,  full,  unmutilated. 

"  There  was  ft  time  when  Minti'a  silent  fire 
Slept  xinperceived,  the  mountAiu  yet  entire." 
Coiopcr:  Heroism. 

2.  Perfect,  not  lacking  any  part. 

3.  Full,  complete;  comprising  all  requisites 
in  itself. 

"An  action  is  entire  when  it  is  complete  in  all  its 
parts,  or,  us  Aristotle  describes  it.  when  it  consists  of 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end." — Spectator. 

4.  Whole,  sole,  not  shared  in  or  participated 
with  others ;  as,  He  has  the  ejiii7'e,jnanage- 
nient  of  the  "business. 

*5.  Mere,   unalloyed,  simple,  sheer,  plain, 

pure. 

"Pnre  fear  and  entire  cowardice." — Shakesp.  :  2 
Henry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

■*6.  Essential,  chief. 

"  Regards  that  stand  aloof  from  the  entire  iKiint." 
Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  1, 

*  7.  Firm,  solid,  undisputed,  fixed,  sure. 

"  Entire  and  sure  the  monarch's  rule  must  prove. 
Who  founds  her  gre.^tnea^  on  her  subjects'  love." 
Prior:  On  Her  Miijcsty'x  Birthday,  l/TH. 

"^8.  Sincere,  hearty,  earnest,  wholly  devoted. 
"  No  man  had  a  heart  more  entire  to  the  king." — 
Clarendon, 

*9.  Not  breaking  away  or  separating  from  ; 
in  accord. 

"He  run  a  course  more  entire  with  the  king  of 
Arragon,  and  more  laboured  and  officious  with  the 
king  of  Castile."— Bacon. 

■^  10.  Internal,  inward. 

"  Eansackt  all  her  veines  with  passion  entyre." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  L  47. 

11.  Not  castrated. 

"A  caballo  padre,  or  wh.T,t  some  of  our  own  writers 
appellate  an  entire  horse."~SoutJiey  :  The  Doctor,  ch. 
cxxxtI. 

II.  Bot.  (Of  leaves)  : 

1.  Properly :  Not  in  the  least  toothed, 

2.  More  loosely :  (1)  Not  pinnatifid.  (2) 
Nearly  destitute  of  marginal  division. 

B,  .^5  adiK  :  Entirely,  wholly,  completely. 
'■  'WTiose  soul,  entire  by  bim  she  loves  possest." 

Littleton:  Advice  to  a  Lady. 

"""  C.  As  3111)31. :  A  name  formerly  given  to 
that  kind  of  malt  liquor  now  called  porter, 
and  so  called  from  its  possessing,  or  being 
supposed  tn  possess,  the  qualities  of  the  three 
kinds  previously  brewed — viz.,  ale,  beer,  and 
twopenny. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  entire  and 
whole,  see  Whole. 

entire-tenancy,  s. 

Laiv :  Complete  or  sole  possession  in  one 
man,  as  distinguished  from  a  several  tenancy, 
which  is  one  held  jointly  or  in  common  with 

others. 

en-t*i're-ly,   ^  en-tler-ly,  *  en-tyre-ly, 

adv.    [Eng.  entire;  -ly.]    [Enterly.] 
1.  Wholly,  completely,  in  every  part. 

e  finished  he,  and  all  that  he  had  iiia<Ie 


2.  In  the  wliole,  altogether. 

"Euphrates,  running,  sinketh  partly  into  the  lakes 
of  Chaldea,  and  falls  not  entirely  into  the  Persian  sea." 
^/lalet^h. 

^  3.  Earnestly,  heartily. 

"And  'gan  to  highest  God  entirely  vrny." 

Spenser :  F.  q.,  I.  xi.  33. 

©n-fi're-ness,  *  en-tyre-nesae,  s.    [Eng. 
entire ;  -n&ss,\ 

1,  The  quality  of  being  entire,  complete,  or 
perfect  in  all  its  parts. 

"In  an  arch,  each  single  atone,  which,  if  severed 
'rom  the  rest,  would  be  perhaps  defenceless,  is  suffi- 
oiently  secured  by  the  solidity  and  evtireness  of  the 
whole  fabrlck,  of  which  it  is  a  part.'— Boyle. 

*2.  Earnestness. 

"Faythe  .and  entyrenesse  in  preachynge  thegoapell." 
~~Udal:  Corinth,  viii. 

*3.  Integrity. 

"Christ,  the  bridegrnnme  praises  the  bride,  his 
church,  for  her  beauty,  for  her  entirene&s." — Bp.  Hall : 

Beauty  and  Vnitic  of  the  Church. 

en-ti're-t3^,  *  en-ti'-er-tj^,  s.  [Eng.  entire ; 

■i>J.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  entire  or  complete; 
entireness,  comiileteness.  • 

"This  is  the  natural  am]  repular  couseriuence  of  the 
union  and  aitirety  of  their  interest," — Blackstone. 


2.  The  whole  ;  the  entire  amount,  quantity, 
or  extent. 

"Setteth  down  an  enti^rty  where  but  a  moiety,  a 
third,  or  fourth  part  only  was  to  be  jmssed." — Bacon  : 
Office  of  Animations. 

^  Tenancy  ty  entirety : 

Law:  A  kind  of  tenure  when  an  estate  is 
conveyed  or  devised  to  a  man  and  his  wife 
during  coverture,  who  are  then  said  to  be 
tenants  by  entireties,  each  being  seized  of  the 
whole  estate,  and  neither  of  a  part. 

*  en'-ti-ta-tive,  a.  [Eng.  entit(y) ;  -ative.] 
Considered  as  an  entity  or  independent  exist- 
ence. 

"  Whether  it  has  not  some  natural  good  for  its  sub- 
ject,  and  so  the  entitatioe  material  act  of  sin  be 
physically  or  morally  good?  &c"—J-.llis:  Knowledge  of 
Divine  Things,  p.  340. 

*"  en'-ti-ta-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  entltative; 
-ly.'\    In  an  entitative  manner  ;  abstractly. 

en-ti'-tle,  en-tit-ule,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  entituler; 
Fr.  intit^der;  Sp.  &  Port,  intitular,  from  Low 
Lat.  intitido,  from  Lat.  in,  and  titid^is  =  a  title.] 

1.  To  give  a  name  or  title  to ;  to  designate 
by  a  name  or  title  ;  to  denominate;  to  call; 
to  name. 

"  That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience. " 
Shakesp. :  Richard  JL,  i.  2. 

2.  To  style,  to  dignify  by  a  title  or  honorary 
appellation  ;  to  give  a  discriminative  title  to. 

"This  and  the  folloHing  ballad  were  firat  published 
anonymously  in  a  small  book,  entitled.  The  Chase,  and 
William  i-  Hclen."—Scott :  The  CJmse.    (Note.) 

*3.  To  prefix  as  a  title  ;  to  inscribe  on  the 

title. 

"We  have  been  entitled,  and  have  had  our  names 
prefixed  at  length  to  whole  volumes  of  mean  produc- 
tions."—Swri/(. 

*  4.  To  attribute  ;  to  ascribe. 


5.  To  give  a  right,  title,  or  claim  to  any- 
thing; to  furnish  or  present  with  grounds  for 
claiming  to  receive  anything. 

"The  hardships  which  entitle  us  to  the  privileges." 
— Atterbury :  Sermons,  vol.  lii.,  ser.  2. 

*6.  To  claim  as  a  title  ;  to  appropriate. 

"  How  ready  zeal  for  party  Is  to  entitle  Christianity 
to  their  designs,  and  to  charge  atheism  on  those  who 
will  not  submit." — Locke. 

*  7.  To  grant  anything  as  claimed  by  a  title. 

"This  is  to  entitle  God'a  care  how  and  to  what  we 
p\ef\s&."— Locke. 

en-ti'-tled  (tied   as  teld),  en-tit-uled, 

pa.  par.  &  a.    [Entitle.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  ..4s  adjective : 

1.  Named,  denominated,  styled. 

2.  Having  a  claim  or  title  to  anything, 

en'-ti-ty,  s.  [Low  Lat.  entitas,  from  ens  = 
being,  pr,  par.  of  esse  =  to  be  ;  Fr,  entite  ;  Sp. 
entidad ;  Port,  entidade;  Ital.  entitd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being ; 
existence  ;  essence. 

2.  Something  which  really  exists ;  a  real 
being. 

"Fortune  is  no  real  entity,  nor  physical  essence,  but 
a  mere  relative  signification." — Bentley. 

3.  A  particular  species  of  being. 

"  All  eruptions  of  air,  though  small  and  slight,  give 
an  mitity  of  sound,  which  we  call  crackling,  puffing, 
and  spitting." — Bacon. 

en'-to-blast,  s.     [Or.  errds  (entos)  =  within, 
and  jSAatrToy  {hlastos)  =z  a  sprout,  shoot.] 
Biol.  :  The  nucleolus  of  a  cell.    {Agassiz.) 

en-to-bran'-clu-ate,  a.     [Gr.  ei^dg  (entos) 

=  within,  and  Eng.  branchiate.]    Having  th« 

gills  concealed,  as  most  molluscs. 
en-toil',  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  toil  (q.v.).] 

To  take  in  a  snare  or  toils ;  to  ensnare ;  to 

entrap. 

"  Though  entailed,  beset. 
Not  less  than  inyriada  dare  to  front  him  yet." 

Moore  :   Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

*  en-tom-a-tog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  evrofia 
(e)i(o77ia)=insects,aiid7pa^^((7raj97te)= writing. 
Constructed  apparently  by  one  wbo  errone- 
ously supposed  that  the  Greek  for  insects  wag 
entomata  In  place  of  entoma.]  The  same  as 
Entomology  (q.v.). 

en-tomb',  "^  in-tombe  (b  silent),  v.t.  [O.Pr. 
entomher,  from  Low  Lat.  intwmdo,  from  Lat. 
in  =  in,  and  tumulus  =  a  tomb.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  place  in  a  tomb ;  to  bury,  to 
inter. 

"  And  built  that  gate  of  which  his  name  is  hight. 
By  which  lie  lyea  entombed  aolemnly." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  46. 


2.  Fig.  :  To  bury,  to  end. 

"  She's  gone,  who  shared  my  diadem  ;       ^^ 
She  sunk,  with  her  my  joys  erUombing. 

Byron :  Herod's  Lament. 

en-tomb'-ment  (h  silent),  s.  [Eng.  entomb; 
-vient.] 

1.  The  act  of  entombing  or  burying ;  the 
state  of  being  entombed  or  buried. 

"This  is  bsyond  any  iln^>^isonment ;  it  Is  the  very 
entombment  of  a  man.  quite  sequestering  him  from 
the  world,  and  debarring  him  from  any  valuable 
concerns  tliei'ciii." — Barrow:  Sermons,  in.,  ser.  19. 

*2.  A  tomb. 

"  Many  thousands  have  had  their  entombmeTit  in. 
the  waters."— J/ore:  Mystery  of  Godliness  (1660),  p.  16. 

t  en-tom'-ic,  en-t6m'-ic-al,a.  [Gy.evTotJ.av 

(entomon)  =  an  insect;  Eng.,  &c.  sutf.  -ic, 
•ical ;  Fr.  entomiqne.]  Relating  to  insects; 
the  same  as  Entomological  (q.v.). 

en'-to-m^d,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  evrofiov  (entoTnony 
=  an  insect,  and  ddo<;  (eidos)  =  form,  appear- 
ance ;  Fr.  entmnoide.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Having  the  form  of  an  insect ; 
resembling  an  insect. 

"In  the  entomoid  clasaes  of  articulata."  —  Grant.' 
Compar.  Anut.  (1841),  p.  2.S3. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  resembling  an  in- 
sect in  form  or  appearance. 

en-tom'-o-line,  s.     [Gr.  iuroftov  (entomon)  = 
an  insect,  and  \Cvop  (linon)  =  thread.    (Web- 
ster.)} 
CJiem. :  The  same  as  Chittne  (q.v.). 

en-tom'-O-lite,  s.  [Gr.  evroixov  (entomon)  =. 
an  insect,  and  Ai'flos  (lithos)  =  stone.] 

Pakeont. :  A  fossil  insect.  Rarely  used  un- 
less when  no  closer  identification  of  the 
organism  can  be  made. 

en-to-mo-log'-ic,    en-to-mo-log'-ic-al, 

a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  entomolog(y),  -ic,  -iced ;  Fr. 
entomologique.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  en- 
tomology. 

"  But  a  more  important  apeciea  of  inatruction  than 
any  hitherto  enumerated,  may  Ije  derived  from  ento- 
mological pursuits."  —  Kirby  &  Spence  :  Jntrod.  to 
Entom.  (1817),  p.  17. 

^  The  Entomological  Society  of  London 
was  founded  in  1833. 

en-to-mo-log'-ic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  ento- 
mological; 'ly.l  As 'is  done  by  the  canons  ui 
entomological  science. 

*  Sn-to-mol'-O-gise,  v.i.    [Eng.  entomolog(y) ; 

-iscl  To  collect  insects  with  the  view  of 
examining  them  scientifically, 

"  It  is  too  rough  for  trawling  to-day,  and  too  wet  for 
entomologislng.  —C.  Kingsley,  in  Life,  i.  171. 

en-to-mol'-d-gist,  s.  [Fr.  entomologiste.'} 
A  proficient  in  entomology,  at  least  a  culti- 
vator of  that  branch  of  science. 

"  Sepp,  Hubner,  and  other  continental  entOTnologists." 
—Newnuin  :  British  Motlis  (1874)  (Pref.).  ix. 

en-to-mol'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  Ii/roju-a  (entovia)  = 
insects  (Aristotle),  properly  au  adj.,  with  ^wa. 
(zoa)  =  living  creatures,  understood  ;  evrofios 
(entODios)  =  cut  in  pieces,  cut  up  ;  Xoyos  (logos'} 
=  discourse.]  The  science  which  treats  of 
insects.  Aristotle  pointed  out  one  of  the 
essential  characteristics  from  which  they 
derive  their  names  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English— viz.,  that  their  bodies  are  cut  or 
divided  into  segments.  [Annulusa.]  In 
modern  times  Aldrovandus  published  a  His- 
tory of  Insects  in  1604,  and  Moufet  one  in  1634. 
Swammerdam's  General  History  of  Insects, 
published  in  1669,  was  the  first  work  in  which 
good  descriptions  of  insects  were  given.  A 
work  by  Ray  appeared  iu  1710,  and  in  1735 
Linnaeus's  classification  of  them  in  the  Systevict 
Naturce.  Latreille's  Precis  des  Caracteres  gene- 
riques  des  Tnsectes  was  published  iu  1796,  and 
his  Genera  Crustaceorum  et  Insectoriim  between 
1806  and  1809.  The  fii-st  volume  of  Kirby  A; 
Spence's  Introdv.ction  to  Entomology  was  issued 
in  1815,  the  second  iu  1817.  In  1829  James 
Francis  Stephens  sent  forth  the  first  part  of 
his  Illustrations  of  British  Entomology,  which, 
when  completed,  was  bound  into  ten  volumes. 
[Entomological.] 

"M.ijor  Gyllanhall,  who  atudied  entomology  under 

Thunbei-g,  about  177n."-  Kirby  it  Spence :  liitrod.   to 

Entomology  (1817),  i.  (Pref.),  xvii. 

en-to-mom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  iurotiov  (entomoii) 
=an  insect,  and  fierpov  (metron)  =  a  measure. 1 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  parts  of 
insects. 

en-td-moph'-a-ga,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ei/rojua 
(entoma)  =  insects,  and  ^ayelv  (phagein)  = 
to  eat.] 


fate,  fS.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pStp 
or,  wore,  wolf.  work.  whd.  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :   try,  Syrian,    ee.  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  lew. 
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1.  Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Owen  to 
a  division  of  the  Marsupialia,  having  small 
canine  teeth,  and  preying  on  the  smaller  in- 
vertebrate animals.  It  contains  the  families 
Pei'amelidse  (Bandicoots),  DidelphidEe  (Ameri- 
can Opossums),  and  Myrmecobiidae  (Banded 
Ant-eaters).  Sometimes  the  first  are  called 
Saltatoria  (Leapers),  the  second,  Scansoria 
(Climbers),  and  the  third,  Ambulatoria 
(Walkers). 

2.  Entom. :  A  tribe  of  Hynienoptera,  con- 
taining the  Ichneumons  or  Cnekoo-flies.  They 
have  an  ovipositor  at  the  end.  of  the  abdomen. 
This,  in  some  genera,  is  exserted  to  a  consider- 
able length.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  the  larvaj 
of  other  insects,  on  which  the  young  ichneu- 
mons, when  they  emerge  from  the  egg,  prey. 
The  Entomophaga  are  generally  of  small  size. 
There  arc  numerous  genera  and  species.  The 
tribe  is  divided  into  four  families,  (1)  Evan- 
idte,  (2)  .Ichneumonidge,  (3)  Chaleidida;,  and 
(4)  Proctotrupidas. 

en-to-mopli'-a-gan,  $     [Entomophaga.] 
Zool.  £  Entovi.  :  An  animal  belonging  to  the 
mammalian  or  to  tlie  insect  tribe  of  Entom- 
ophaga. 

en-to-xnopli'-a-gous,  a.    [Entomophaga.] 
Zool.  (£  Entom.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  Entomophaga ;  insect-eating. 

en-to-moph'-i-lous,  a.     [Gr.  evTOfxav  (ento- 
'   mon)  =  an  insect,  and  01AO5  (philos)  =  loved  ; 

^lAe'to  (pJUleo)  =  to  Jove.]    Loved,  by  insects  ; 

attractive  to  insects. 

entomophllous-flowers,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Flowers  iu  which  the  pollen  is  carried 
by  insects  from  the  male  to  the  female  flowers. 
They  are  contra-distinguished  froTn  anemoph- 
ilous  flowers,  iu  which  the  instrumentality  is 
that  of  the  wind. 

en-to-mo-steg'-i-dse,  s.  i??.  [Gr.  ^vroixog 
(entomos)  =  cut  in  jjieces,  and  (rreyrj  (steg^  = 
a  roof,  a  covering.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Rhizopoda,  consisting  of 
animals  with  shells,  the  chambers  arranged 
spirally  in  a  double  series. 

en-to-md-stom'-a-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  evTo/xo^ 
(entoiiws)  =  (iut  in,' and  a-Toiiara  (stomata),  pi. 
of  cTTo/xa  (stovm)  =  the  mouth.  Named,  from 
the  notched  lip.] 

Zool.  :  In  De  Blainville's  classification,  the 
second  family  of  his  first  order  Siphono- 
branchiata.  it  nearly  corresponds  with  the 
family  Buccinidse  (q.v.). 

en-to-mos'-tra-ca,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  = 
insects  in  shelfs.  The  name  was  first  given 
by  Otto  Frederick  Miiller,  iu  1785,  in  his  Ento- 
mostraca  sen  insecta  te.siacea  qitre  i)i  eu/iiis  Danico 
et  Norvegice  reperit.  Fr.  entomostraces  (Latreille). 
From  Gr.  evrofjiov  (enlomon)  =  an  insect,  and 
ooTpaKoi^  (ostrakon)  =  a  shell.] 

1.  Zool.:  A  great  sub-class  .of  Crustaceans. 
When  the  name  Entomostraca  was  first  given, 
[Etym.]  the  Arachnida  (Spiders)  and  the 
Ciiistacea  (Crabs)  were  included  iu  the  Insect 
class  ;  now  all  these  are  regarded  as  distinct 
and  equal  in  rank,  though  not  in  numbers. 
Prof.  Thomas  Rupert  Jones,  F.R.S,,  &c.,  thus 
defines  the  Entomostraca:  "Animal  aquatic, 
covered  with  a  shell  or  carai)ace  of  a  horny 
consistency,  formed  of  one  or  more  pieces,  iu 
some  genera  resembling  a  cuirass  or  buckler, 
and  in  others  a  bivalve  shell,  which  com- 
pletely, or  in  great  part,  envelops  the  body 
and  limbs  of  the  animal.  In  other  genera  the 
animal  is  invested  with  a  multivalve  carapace, 
like  jointed  plate  armour ;  the  brancliiai  are 
attached  either  to  the  feet  or  to  the  organs  of 
mastication ;  the  limbs  are  jointed  and  more 
o*'  less  setiferous.  The  animals,  for  the  most 
part,  undergo  a  regular  moulting  or  change 
of  shell  as  they  grow;  in  some  cases  this 
amounts  to  a  species  of  transformation." 
They  maybe  seen  iu  numbers  in  ponds,  pools, 
even  in  water-pipes,  and  move  by  a  jerking 
motion.     They  are  thus  classified  : — 

Legion  or  Division  I.— Lophyroi>oda.  Order  1. 
Ostracodn ;  2.  Coi>epoi]a, 

Legion    or    Division    IL — Branch iopoda.      Order  1, 

Cladocera;  2.  Pliyllopoda;  a.  Trilobita (?) ;  4.  Mero&to- 

niata. 

(See  these    words.)     Dr.   Henry  Woodward, 

F.R.S. ,  &c.,  calls  the  Entomostraca,  Gnatho- 

poda  (q.v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  The  Copepoda  and.  Cladocera 
liave  not  yet  been  found  fossil,  the  other 
orders  have.      The  Cypridie   (typical    genus 


Cypris)  found  so  abundantly  in  the  Carbon- 
iferous and  other  rocks,  and  still  existing,  are 
of  the  order  Ostracoda  [Cyprid^,  Cypbis.] 
Its  associate,  Cythere  (q.v.),  has  also  ranged 
from  Palaeozoic  times  till  now.  Most  of  the 
Phyllopoda,  except  Estheria  (q.v.),  are  Paleo- 
zoic. The  Trilobita  are  very  characteristic, 
though  not  exclusively,  Silurian  fossils.  They 
extend  from  the  Cambrian  to  the  Lower  Cai- 
boniferous  rocks.  The  Merostomata  range 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  till  now. 

en-to-mos'-tra-can,  u.  &  £<-.  [Entomos- 
traca.] 

A,  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Entomostraca. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  A  small  Crustacean  belonging 
to  that  sub-class. 

en-to-mos'-tra-COUS,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ento- 
inostrcic(a)  (q.v.);  Eng.,  -&c.  sutf.  -oits.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  Entomostraca. 

en-to-mdt'-O-miSt,  s.  [Eng.  entamotom(y) ; 
-■1st.]  One  who  anatomises  insects  ;  one  who 
practises  entomotomy. 

t  eu-to-mot'-o-my,  s.  [Gr.  evroiJia  (entoma) 
=  insects,  and  ro/xiq  (tome)  =  cutting.]  The 
dissection  of  insects  and  the  science  which 
treats  of  their  anatomy, 

en-ton'-iic,  a.  [Gr.  evrovos  (eu(o;ios)  =  strained  ; 
tvTeCvbi  (eiiteino)  =  to  stretch  tight :  ev  (en) 
intensive,  and  Tctcoi  (teino)  =  to  stretch.] 

Med.  :  Having  increased  tone  ;  acting  with 
morbidly  great  power,  force  or  eflTect.  Used 
chiefly  of  the  circulatory  system. 

en-to-per-iph'-er-al,  a.  [Gr,  ei/rds  (entos) 
=  within,  and  Eng.,  "&c.  peripheral  (q.v.).] 

Mental  Phil. :  A  term  introduced  by  Herbert 
Spencer  to  designate  sensations,  feelings  &.(■., 
produced  by  causes  operating  within  the 
periphery,  circumference,  or  outer  surface  of 
the  body.  Examples,  the  sensations  of  hungei-, 
thirst,  &c.  It  is  opposed,  to  epiperipheral 
(q.v.). 

en'j-td-phyte  (pi.  ^n'-to-phytes,  en- 
toph'-y-ta),  s.  [Gr.  fvTo^  (entos)  =  within, 
and  <I)vt6v  (ph\don)  =  a  plant,  a  tree.] 

Bot.,  £c. :  A  plant  which  grows  in  the  in- 
terior of  animal  or  vegetable  structures,  as 
distinguished  from  an  entozoan,  a  word  which, 
in  the  etymological  sense,  means  an  animal 
having  a  similar  mode  of  life.  Entophytes 
are  mostly  fungi ;  and  though  the  species  are 
really  numerous,  they  have  yet  been  unduly 
multiplied.  Entophytes  infesting  man  or  the 
mammalia,  specially  when  diseased,  live  on  the 
skin,  on  the  mucous  surfaces,  or  in  cavities. 
Thus  in  Favus,  there  are  Puccinia  favus  and 
AchoHon  Schcenhinii,  if  the  latter  be  more  than 
an  immature  stage  of  the  former.  Trichophyton 
tonsurans  exists  among  the  hair  in  Plica- 
polonica  and  Favus.  Microsporon  Aiidoninii 
in  the  hair  follicles  in  Porrigo  decalvans,  M. 
Dientagrophytes  on  the  beard,  and  M.  furfur  on 
the  skin  of  the  chest  in  Pityriasis  versicolor. 
In  the  mucous  surfaces  or  in  cavities  there 
are  Sarciiiia  ventriciiU  in  the  stomach,  O'idiuvi 
albicaiLS  in  thrush,  and  Leptothrix  bitccalis 
among  the  tartar  of  the  teeth.  Birds,  reptiles, 
fishes,  insects,  &c.,  have  also  their  Entophytes. 
One  of  these  is  Botrytis  bassiana,  the  mus- 
cardine  of  the  silk-worm  ;  another,  a  Sporen- 
donema,  produces  the  muscardine  of  the  fly, 
killing  it  off  in  large  numbers  in  autumn. 
Microscopic  parasites  of  plants  are  veiy 
numerous.  All  are  fungi.  Thus  Botrytis  in- 
fest^ns  is  the  potato-fungus,  and  O'idinm 
Tuckeri  the  vine  mildew.    (Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 

eil-t6-pll3?t'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  entophyt(e)  ; 
-ic]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Entophytes 
(q.v.). 

en-to-pter'-^-goid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  evro^  (entos) 
—  within,  and  Eng.,  &c.  pterygoid  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Comp.  Anat. :  Attached,  internally  to  the 
pterygoid  bone  ;  pertaining  to  the  bone  de- 
scribed, under  B. 

H,  As  sjibstantive  : 

Comp.  Anat. :  An  oblong,  thin,  scale-like  bone 
attached  to  the  inner  border  of  the  co-adapted 
halves  of  the  palative  and.  true  pterygoid  in 
fishes,  and  increasing  the  bony  roof  of  the 
mouth  in  the  direction  towards  the  median 
line.  It  is  edentulous  in  the  cod  and  most 
other  fishes.  (Owen:  Comp.  Anat:  FisJies 
(184()),  pp.  ]08,  loy.) 


en -top'- tic,  a.  [Fr.  entoptique,  from  Gr. 
€vt6's  (entos)  =  within,  and  oTrrojuai.  (oxitomaL) 
=  to  see.] 

Phys. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  visions  seen 
by  the  eye  when  the  lids  are  shut. 

*  en-tor-ti-la'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  entortHler  =  to 
twist ;  Lat.  torqneo,  pa.  par.  tortus.]  A  turn- 
ing into  a  cii'cle  ;  circular  figures. 

"WiUing  that  tliose  wliicli  should  work  in  the 
borders  [of  the  tablej,  r.visingB,  flowries,  and  wrappings, 
e-ntortii'itions,  and  such  like,  should  amuse  themselves 
only  lor  beautifying  and  deconitiou."  —Donne  :  JHst.  of 
tiK  Septuagim  (16331,  P-  ^'■ 

en-tos'-thd-blast,  s.  [Gr.  tvroaQe  (entosthe) 
=  from  within,  and  /iAao-To?  (blastos)  =  a 
sprout,  shoot,  or  sucker.] 

Biol.  &  Phys. :  The  nucleus  of  the  nucleolus 
or  entoblast.    (Agassiz.) 

en-toured',  a.     [Fr.  entoure.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  shield  decorated 
with  branches. 

en-to-zd'-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  h-ros  (entos)  =  within, 
and  fwa  (zoa),  pi.  of  fJoj/  (zoon)  =  a  living 
being, 'an  animal.] 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Rudolphi  to  a 
class  of  animals  living  within  tlie  bodies  of 
other  animals,  nearly  every  species  of  which 
is  infested  by  one  or  more  of  them.  Cuvier 
divided  them  into  Intestina  Cavitaria  and 
Intestina  Parenchymata.  For  tliese  names 
Professor  Owen  substituted  Ccelelmintha  ami 
Sterelmintha.  The  class  is  not  a  nattu'al  one, 
for  the  internal  parasites  are  not  all  closel\' 
akin.  Nor  has  Entozoa  been  always  used  in 
a  precise  sense.  Hence  Nicholson  thinks  that 
it  would  be  expedient  to  discard  it  altogether, 
but,  as  this  would  be  difficult,  he  makes  it 
include  the  Trematoda,  Tasniada,  the  Nema- 
toidea  (in  part),  the  Acanthocepliala,  and  the 
Gordiacea,  but  does  not  use  it  as  a  synonym 
for  the  Scolecida  iu  general,  some  of  wliicli 
are  not  internal  parasites.  Cobbold  says  that 
the  Entozoa  living  in  the  human  body  arc 
divided  into  three  classes— the  already  men- 
tioned Ccelelmintha  or  liollow  worms,  and 
Sterelmintha  or  solid  worms,  as  tapeworm. 
&c.  ;  and  Accidental  parasites.  Als(t  divide(i 
into  sexually  mature  and  immature,  the  latter 
enclosed  in  cysts,  and  occurring  in  the  lung, 
liver,  or  enclosed  cavities,  like  the  peritoneum, 
being  by  far  the  most  dangerous. 

en-to-zo'-al,  «.    [Gr.,  (fee.  entozo(a),  and  Eng., 
tfcc.  surt".  -dl.] 
Zool. :  The  same  as  Ektozoic  (q.v.). 

en-to-zo'-ic,  a.     [Gr.,  &c.  entozoa  (q.v.),  and 
Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ic] 
Zool. :  Pertaining  orrelating  to  the  Entozoa. 

en-to-zo-ol'-o-gist,  s.  [Gr.  £./to'?  (entos); 
Eng.  zoolog(y),  and  -ist.]  A  zoologist  whose 
special  study  is  the  Entozoa. 

"ThisgrententozooJogistlRudoJiihi].  .  .  divided  the 
parenchymatous  eutozua  iuto  foUr  orders  "—Owen  ■ 
invert.  Animals,  Leet.  iv. 


[Gr.  €i/To?  (entos),  and 


en-to-z6-6l'-6-gy,  i 
Eng.  zoology.] 

Zool. :  The  department  of  zoology  which 
treats  of  the  Entozoa. 

en-td-zd'-6n,  s.     [Gr.  ei'To?  (entos)  =  within, 
and  fuof  (zoon)  =  a  living  being,  an  animal.] 
Zool.  :  One  of  the  Entozoa  (q.v.). 
entr'act,  entr'acte  (an'-tract),  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Drama. :  The  interval  between  the  acts 
of  a  drama. 

2.  Music:  Music  played  between  the  acts  or 
divisions  of  an  opera,  drama,  or  other  stage 
performance. 

en'-trail^f,  s.  pi.,  *  en-trail,  *  en-traile, 

*  in-tralS,  s.  [Fr.  entrailles,  from  Low  Lat. 
intralia,  intrunea,  from  Lat.  interanea,  neut. 
pi.  of  interaneus  =  inward,  from  inter  = 
within.] 

1.  Lit.  :  The  inward  or  internal  parts  of 
animals  ;  the  intestines ;  the  guts. 

"  The  thirsty  point  in  Suluio's  entrails  lay." 

Bt/roii  :  A'isua  J:  Earyiilus. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  internal  parts. 

"  Tlien  toiled  with  mattock  to  explore 
The  entrails  of  the  caveru  floor. 

Scott :  Jiofcebt/,  vi.  6. 

*  en-trail',  *  en-trayl,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
O.  Fr.  treill€r  =  to  lattice.]  To  interweave 
to  variegate. 

"Entrailed  with  flowrets  and  with  r;ire  device." 

Thompson:  Epitkalatninm. 


boil,  1165^;  p6ht,  }6^1;  cat.  oeU,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.  ph  =  ff, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhiin.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  kc' =  bel  del. 
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entrain— entry 


*  en-train',  v.t.     [Pref.   eu,  and  Eng.  train 
(q.v.).]     To  draw  on. 

"And  with  its  destiny  entrained  their  fate." 

Vanbrugh:  ^sop,  il.  1. 

*  en-tr3,m'-mel,   v.t.    [Pref.   en,  and   Eng. 
trammel  (q.v.).]    To  trammel,  to  entangle. 

"They  were  meant  for  accusations,  but  are  most 
pitiful  failinga,  e7Urammelted  with  fictions  and  igno- 
rance."—i7acte(  .■  Life  of  Williams,  p.  lOi. 

*  en-tra^m'-mel^,  s.  pi.    [Entrammel,  v.] 

1.  Bondage,  the  chains  of  slavery. 

2.  Prisoners  of  war.    (Scotch.) 

en'-tran9e,  en-traunce,l  s.     [Eng.  enter; 
•ance.) 
I.  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1.  The  act  of  entering  or  passing  into  any- 
place. 

"  With  her  snowy  arms  aupply'd  a  twit 
To  bar  their  entrance." 

SttwUett :  The  Regicide,  v.  6. 

2.  Power  or  liberty  of  entering  ;  admission. 
"  Has  the  porter  his  eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives 

entrance  to  such  companions?" — Shakesp.  :   Corslet- 
nus,  iv-  5. 

3.  The  passage,  avenue,  doorway,  or  gate- 
way by  which  a  place  is  entered. 

"  Palladio  did  conclude,  that  the  principal  eiUrance 
waa  never  to  be  regulated  by  any  certain  dimensions, 
but  by  the  dignity  of  the  master."— H'oCtoft.-  Archi- 
tecture. 

4.  Any  passage  or  means  by  which  any- 
thing may  be  entered. 

"  Languages  are  useful  to  men  of  all  conditions,  and 
they  equally  open  to  them  the  entrance  either  to  the 
most  profound  or  the  more  easy  and  entertaining  parts 
of  learning," — Locke  :  Of  Education,  §  195. 

5.  The  act  of  entering  into  or  taking  pos- 
session of ;  as  of  lands,  an  office,  &;c. 

"From  the  first  entrance  of  this  king  to  his  reign, 
never  was  king  either  more  loving,  or  better  beloved." 
— Hayward :  Edward  VL 

*  6.  Intellectual  progress  or  advancement ; 
acquaintance ;  elementary  knowledge. 

"  He  that  travelleth  a  couutry  before  he  hath  some 
entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  tn  school,  and  not 
to  travel."— fiaeon  ;  EsBays  of  Travaile. 

7.  The  act  of  entering  upon  or  beginning. 
"Bewjive    . 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  iu, 
Bear  it,  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee." 

Shakesp. :  Samlet,  L  8. 

"^  8.  Beginning,  commencement. 

"  St.  Augustine  iu  the  entrance  of  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, makes  a  kind  ol  apology." — Eakewill :  On 
Providence. 

9.  A  fee  paid  for  admission,  as  to  an  enter- 
tainment, a  society,  a  competition,  &c. ;  en- 
trance-money. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Comnh, :  The  act  of  entering  a  ship  or 
goods  at  a  custom-house. 

2.  SMp'huild.  :  The  bow  of  a  vessel ;  the 
form  of  the  forebody  under  the  load-line, 
which  encounters  the  sea. 

^  The  joyful  entrance :  A  name  given  to  an 
early  constitution  of  Brabant. 

entrance-fee,  s.  The  same  as  Entrance- 
money  (q.v.). 

entrance-money,  s.  Money  paid  for 
entrance  or  admission,  as  to  an  entertain- 
ment, a  society,  &e. 

en-tran'9e,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  trance 

(q-v.).] 

1.  To  put  into  a  trance  ;  to  make  wholly 
insensible  to  present  objects. 

"  Him  still  entranced,  and  in  a  litter  laid, 
They  bore  from  field,  and  to  the  bed  conveyed," 
Dryden  :  Palamon  &  Arcite.  iii.  713,  714. 

2.  To  put  into  an  ecstasy  ;  to  enrapture. 

"  Around  the  fireside  at  their  ease 
There  sat  a  group  of  friends  entraiiced," 
Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn   (Prelude). 

en-tran'5e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  entrance;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  entrancing ;  the  state  of  being  en- 
tranced. 

"  As  we  did  in  our  en'rancements  lie." 

Otway :  Foetus  Complaint  of  his  Muse. 

*  en'-trant,  s.  [Fr.]  One  who  enters  upon  or 
begins  a  new  state,  course,  &c. 

"  The  entrants  upon  liU."—Bp.  Terrot 

en-tr3,p',  ^  en-trappe,  *  in-trap,  v.t. 
[O.  Fr.  entraper,  from  trape  =  a  trap,] 

1.  To  catch  as  in  a  trap  or  snare ;  to  ensnare. 

"He  layde  an  embuahement  to  entrajipe  him." — 
Brende  :  Q,uintns  Civrtius,  fo.  196, 

2.  To  catch  or  entangle  in  contradictions. 

"The  Pkiariaees  and  Herodianfl  had  taken  counsal 
together  how  they  might  i-ntrap  our  Saviour  In  his 

talk,"— )Sf/iaJ7J.'  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  8. 


^  For  the  difference  between  to  entrap  and 
to  iiisnare,  see  Insnare. 

*  en-trayled'.  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Entrail,  v.] 

*  en-treas'-ure  (treas  as  tre^h),  v.t. 
[Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  treasure  (q.v.).]  To  trea- 
sure up,  to  store  up  or  preserve. 

"  Ye  sacred  writings  in  whose  antique  leaves 
The  memories  of  heaven  entreasured  lie." 

G.  Fletcher :  Christ s  Victory  in  Heaven. 

en-treat',  *  en-treate,  *  en-trete,  v.t.  &  %. 
[O.  Fr.  entraiter  =  to  treat  of,  from  trailer ; 
Lat.  troAito  =  to  treat.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  treat,  to  use,  whether  well  or  ill. 

"  He  was  scourged  and  vileyusly  ffnireted  in  many 
places." — Maundeville,  p.  95. 

2.  To  petition,  to  solicit,  to  ask  earnestly, 
to  beseech,  to  importune. 

"  I  do  entreat  you,  not  a  man  depart. 
Save  I  alone,"    Shakesp.  :  JvZiits  Ccetar,  iiL  2, 

*  3.  To  prevail  upon  by  prayer  or  earnest 
solicitation. 

"It  were  a  fruitless  attempt  to  appease  a  power, 
whom  uo  prayera  could  entreat,  no  repentance  recon- 
cile."— Rogers. 

*  4.  To  obtain  by  solicitation. 

"  When  we  entreat  an  hour  to  serve." 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  it  1. 

*  5.  To  enjoy,  to  partake  of. 

"  In  the  midst  thereof  a  silver  seat, 
With  a  thick  arbour  goodly  overdight. 
In  which  she  ofteu  used,  from  open  heat. 
Herself  to  shroud,  and  pleasures  to  entreat." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  53 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  entreaties,  or  earnest  prayers. 
"Still  she  entreats,  and  prettily  entreats." 

Shakesp.  :  VemAS  &  Adonis,  73, 

*  2.  To  treat,  to  discourse. 

"In  those  old  times  of  which  I  do  entreat." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q- .  V.  L  1. 

*  3-  To  treat,  to  negotiate. 

"  I'll  send  some  holy  bishop  to  entreat." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VL,  iv.  4. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  entreat  and 
to  iieg,  see  Beg. 

*  en-treat',  s.  [Entreat,  u.]  An  entreaty, 
an  earnest  prayer. 

"This  is  he. 
For  whom  I  thwarted  Solimau's  entj-eats." 

Tragedy  ofSolim.  i  Perseda  (159S). 

*  en-treat'-a-*ble,  a.  [Eng.  entreat ;  -able.] 
That  may  or'can  be  entreated  or  won  over  by 
entreaties. 

*  en-treat' -ance,  s.  [Eng.  entreat ;  -ance.] 
Entreaty,  solicitation,  earnest  prayer. 

"  To  make  resistance  by  force  and  not  by  entreatance." 
— Qolding  :  Ctxsar,  fo.  87. 

en-treat'-er,  *^  in-treat-er,  s.  [Eng.  en- 
treater ;  -er.]  One  who  entreats  or  makes  use 
of  entreaties. 

'•  Yet  are  they  no  advocates  of  oui*s,  but  petitioners 
and  intreaters  for  ua,"—Fulke:  On  the  Rhemiah  Testa- 
ment {1617).  p.  825. 

en-treat'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Entreat,  v.] 
A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. .   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  Entreaty,  solicitation. 

t  en-treat'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  entreating; 
-ly.]  In  an  entreating  manner ;  with  entreaties. 

*  en-treat'-ive,  a.  [Eng.  entreat;  -ive.]  Of 
the  nature  of  or  containing  entreaty  ;  en- 
treating. 

"  Oft  have  I  seasoned  savoury  periods  with  sugared 
words ; 
And  oft  embellished  my  entreative  phrase 
With  smelling  flowers  of  vemant  rhetorick." 

Brewer :  Lingua,  i.  1. 

*  en-treaf-ment,  s.  [Eng.  entreat ;  -jnent.] 
A  word  of  doubtful  meaning,  and  occurring 
only  in  the  passage  here  quoted  ;  it  has  been 
variously  explained  as  entertainment,  conver- 
sation, invitation,  interview,  and  favours  en- 
treated. 

"  Set  your  entreatm,ents  at  a  higher  rate, 
Than  a  command  to  parley," 

Shakesp :  Hamlet,  1.  S. 

en-treaf -y,  a.    [Eng.  entreat ;  -y.] 

*  1.  Treatment,  entertainment,  welcome. 
"  They  shaU  And  guest's  entreaty  and  good  room," 

Ben  JoTisoru 
2.  An  earnest  or  urgent  prayer  or  petition ; 
solicitation ;  importunity. 

"  Entreaty  boots  not."  Scott :  Rokeby,  vl  24. 

en-tr^e  (an-tre"),  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Freedom  or  liberty  of 
entrance ;  free  entry. 

2.  Cook. :  A  made  dish. 


en-tre-mets  (ant-tre-ma),  *  en-tre- 
mees,  *  en-tre-messe,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small  plate  or  dish  set 
on  between  the  principal  dishes  at  table. 

"  Chards  of  beet  are  plants  of  white  beet  trwiB- 
planted,  producing  great  tops,  which,  in  the  midst, 
have  a  large  white  main  shoot,  which  is  the  true  chard 
used  in  pottages  and  entremets:'— Mortimer. 

2.  Music :  Short  dramatic  or  allegorical  en- 
tertainments. The  date  of  this  invention  has 
been  fixed  at  an  epoch  during  the  reign  of  Saint 
Louis  A.D.  1226-1270.  The  word  is  sometimes 
employed  to  signify  any  small  entertainment 
between  two  greater  ones. 

,en-trenQb\  v.t.    [Intrench.] 

en-trenph'-ment,  s.    [Intrenchment.] 

en-tre-pas  (an-tre-pa'),  s.    [Fr.] 

Manege :  An  amble ;  a  broken  step  or  pace. 

en-tre-pot  (an-tre-po'),  s.  [Fr.]  A  ware- 
house or  magazine  for  the  deposit  of  goods  ;  a 
free  port  where  foreign  merchandise  which  is 
not  allowed  to  pass  to  the  interior  of  a  coun- 
try, is  stored  under  the  care  of  custom-house 
officers  until  it  is  re-exported  ;  a  mart  or 
centre  to  which  goods  are  sent  for  distribution 
wherever  customers  can  be  found. 

"  [They]  employed  a  multitude  of  shipping,  and 
settled  many  rich  and  flourishing  colonies,  as  well  as 
mtrny  entrepots  a.u6  out  distant  factories." — Povmall: 
On  Antiquities  (1782),  p.  6S. 

en'-tre-sol  (tre  as  ter,  or  an-tre-sol),  s. 

[Fr.] 

Arch.  :  A  low  story  or  part  of  a  story  in  a 
building,  between  two  higher  ones.  The  en- 
tresol consists  of  a  low  apartment  usually 
placed  above  the  first  floor ;  in  London,  fre- 
quently between  the  ground  floor  and  the 
first  floor. 

*en~tHck',  *  en-trike,  v.t.     [O.    Fr.   en- 
triguer.]    To  trick,  to  deceive,  to  ensnare. 
"  That  mirrour  hath  me  now  eniriked." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  1,642. 

en-tro-chal,  a.     [Eng.,  &c.  entroch(ite) ;  -al.} 
Palaiont. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  En- 
trochite  or  Entrochites. 

entrochal  marble,  s.  Among  lapidaries 
a  kind  of  marble  full  of  Entrochi  (Encrinites). 
[Encrinital-limestone.] 

t  en'-tro~chite,  en'-tro-chiis  (pi.  en'- 
trd-chite§,  en'-tro-chi),  a.  [Gr.  eu  (en) 
—  in,  Tpoxos  (trochos)  =  a  runner  .  .  .  any 
thing  round  or  circular,  and  suff.  -ite  (Palceont.) 
(q-v-).] 

Palaiont.  (Generally  in  the  pi.)  :  Detached 
joints  or  segments  of  encrinites.  They  con- 
stitute short  cylinders  or  discs  with  a  hole  in 
the  middle.    (Owen,  &c.) 

*  en-troop',  *  en-troup',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng,  troo})  (q.v.).]  To  form  into  a  troop;  to 
bring  together. 

"The  horsei^eu  strongly  entrooped  themselves."-— 
P.  Holland  :  Ammlanus  Marcellinut,  p.  78. 

en-tro'-pi-iiiu,  s.    [Gr.  ei^poTn^  (entrope)  =  a 

turning  towards  :    kv    (en)  =  in,   and  rpoTi-q 

(trope)  =  a  tui-n  ...    a  turning   round  or 

about ;  Tpiirui  (trepo)  =  to  turn.] 

Med. :  Introversion  of  the  eyelid.    [Trichia.] 

entroplum-forceps,  s. 

Surg. :  Forceps  for  grasping  the  eyelid  and 
returning  it  to  its  natural  position  when  the 
eyelashes  have  become  turned  inwardly. 

*  en'-tro-py,  s.  [Entropium.]  Dissipation  of 
energy,  loss  of  usefulness. 

en-trust;  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  trust 
(q.v.).]    The  same  as  to  Intrust  (q.v.). 

"  KtUegrew  and  Delaval  were  placed  at  the  Board  of 
Admiral^  and  entrusted  with  the  commaDd  of  the 
Channel  Fleet," — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  Jtbc. 

If  For  the  difierence  between  to  entrust  and 
to  consign,  see  Consign. 

en  -  trust' -  ment,  s.  [Eng.  entrust;  -mejif.] 
The  act  of  entrusting  or  committing  in  charge, 

"  The  entrustment  of  national  property  to  an  Estab- 
lished Church," — British  (^tiaHerty  Review,  vol.  Ivii. 
(1873),  p,  48. 

en'-try',  *en-tre,  *  en-tree,  s.    [Fr.  entree.] 
X.  Ordinary  Language : 
1,  The  act  of  entering  or  passing  in ;   en- 
trance, ingress. 

"By  the  e7itry  of  the  chyle  and  air  into  the  blood, 
by  the  lacteals,  the  animal  may  again  revive," — 
Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  w^l^  work,  wh6,  son;   mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;   try, 


;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
Syrian,     se,  ce  =  e ;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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2.  A  formal,  ceremonial,  or  ofllcial  entrance 
into  a  city. 

"  The  day  beiniir  come,  he  lUAde  his  entry  :  he  was  a 
man  of  middle  atature  and  age,  aud  comely."— fiocow  • 
Benry  VU. 

3.  Tlie  passage  or  way  by  which  any  thing 
or  place  is  entered ;  an  entrance. 

"She  saide  at  enntre  of  the  pas, 
Howe  Mai's  which  god  of  nrmes  waa. 
Hath  set  two  oiceu  steme  aud  stoute." 

Gower :  C,A.,v. 

*4.  The  act  of  entering  upon  a  subject  in 
study  or  discussion. 

"  Attempts  and  entries  upon  religion." — Jer.  Taylor. 
*  5.  A  beginning. 

"Let  their  entre  of  the  matter  serve  for  an  argu- 
ment.''— Bp.  Qardiner:  £xplic.  of  Transutstantiation, 
fo.  94. 

6.  The  act  of  inscribing,  entering,  or  record- 
ing in  a  book,  &c. 

7.  That  which  is  entered  or  recorded  in  a 
book,  &c. ;  an  item. 

"  I  shall  pass  to  another  entry  which  is  less  ambigu- 
ous." —Burke :  Regicide  Peace,  let  8. 
IL  Technically : 

1,  Co-mm. :  The  exhibition  or  depositing  of 
a  ship's  papers  at  the  Custom-house  to  pro- 
ciu'e  license  to  land  goods ;  or  the  giving  an 
account  of  the  ship's  cargo  to  the  officer  of 
Customs,  and  obtaining  his  permission  to 
laud  the  goods. 

2.  Law : 

(1)  English  law : 

(a)  The  act  of  taking  possession  of  lands 
or  tenements  by  entering  or  setting  the  foot 
upon  the  same. 

(&)  The  depositing  a  document  in  the  proper 
ofQce  or  place  ;  a  putting  upon  record  accord- 
ing to  form. 

(c)  One  of  the  acts  essential  to  complete  the 
oflFence  of  burglary  or  house-breaking. 

(2)  Scots  law  :  The  recognition  of  the  heir  of 
a  vassal  by  the  superior. 

entry-money,  s.  The  same  as  Entrance- 
money  (q. v.). 

en-tu'ne,  *en-tewne,  v.t.  [Ft,  entonner; 
Sp.  entOJiar;  Ital.  intonare.]  To  tune,  to  sing, 
to  chant. 

"  Ful  wel  she  sang  the  service  divine, 
.Entwned  iu  hir  nose  ful  swetely." 

Chaucer:  O.  T.,  V22. 

*en-tu'ne,  *en-tewne,  s.  [Estune,  v.]  a 
song,  a  tune,  a  chant. 

"  So  mery  a  soune,  so  swete  entewnes." 

Chaucer :  Soke  of  the  Duchesse,  307, 

en-twi'ne,  in-twi'ne,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  twine  (q.v.),] 

A,  Trafisitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  twine  or  twist  together,or  round. 
"For  him  may  love  the  myrtle  wreath  entwijie." 

Savage :  Valentine's  hay. 

2,  Fig. :  To  mingle,  to  mix. 

"  A  voice,  sweet  aa  the  note 
Of  the  charmed  lute,  was  Iieard  to  float 
Along  its  chords,  aud  so  entioine 
Its  sounds  with  theirs." 

Moore .-  Light  of  tTie  Earem. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  twined  or  twisted  ; 
to  twine. 

"Around  whose  brows  entwining  laurels  plav." 

Olover :  Leunidas,  ok.  t 

Sn-twi'ned,  in-tivi'ned,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [En- 
twine.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adgecHve : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Twined  or  twisted  together. 

2,  Her. :  The  same  as  Enveloped  (q.v.). 

^n-twi'ne-ment.    in-twi'ne-meut,  s 

[Eng.  entwine;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  twining  or  twisting  together. 

2.  The  state  of  being  twined  or  twisted 
together ;  mixture,  union. 

"  Like  a  mixture  of  roses  and  woodbines  in  a  sweet 
entwinement.'—Sacket :  Life  qf  Abp.  iraiiamt  (1693), 
p.  81. 

*  en-twist',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  twist 
(q.v.).]     To  entwine,  to  twist  or  twine  round. 

1 "  So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
Gently  entvritt." 

Shakeap. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iv.  1. 

en-twist'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Entwjst.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

"R,  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. .  Twined  or  twisted  ;  en- 
twined. 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  Enveloped  (q.v.). 


*en-twi'te,  ""  en-tbwite,  v.t.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  twit  (q.v.).]  To  blame,  to  reproach, 
to  twit. 

"Thou  doest  naiight  to  entiffite  me  thu3.''—&dal: 
Apoph,  (^Erasmus,  p.  165. 

*  en-ty're,  a,    [Entire.] 

*  e-nu'-bi-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  ennhilatns,  pa.  par. 
of  enubilo  :  e  =  ex  =  out,  away,  and  nubila  = 
clouds,  mist ;  nubes  =  a  cloud.]  To  clear  or 
free  from  clouds,  mist,  or  fog. 

*  e-nu'-bi-loils,  a.  [Lat.,  e  =  ex  =  out,  away, 
aud  nubilus = cloudy ;  nubes = a  cloud.]  Cleared 
or  freed  from  clouds,  fog,  or  mist. 

*  e-nu'-cle-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  enucleatus,  pa. 
par.  of  emicleo :  e  ■=  ex  —.  out,  away,  and 
nucleus  =  a  kernel.]  To  bring  to  light,  as  a 
kernel  from  its  husk  ;  to  elucidate,  to  make 
clear,  to  solve,  to  disentangle. 

"  These  thynges  whych  Perkyn  had  both  enucleated 
and  requyred."— /7«ii  .■  Beiiry  VIl.  (an.  7). 

*  e-nu-cle-a'-tton,  s.  [Lat.  enucleatus.  pa. 
par.  of  enucleo.]  The  act  or  process  of  ex- 
plaining, elucidating,  or  solving  ;  elucidation, 
explanation,  exposition. 

e-nu'-mer-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  enumeratus,  pa, 
par.  of  enumero :  e  =  ex  =  out,  fully,  and 
nuTnero  —  to  number,  to  count ;  Fr.  inumerer; 
Sp.  enumerar;  Ital.  enuTnerare.] 

1,  To  count,  to  reckon  up  singly,  or  one  by 
one;  to  compute,  to  tell  the  number  of;  to 
number. 

2.  To  tell,  describe,  or  mention  in  detail ; 
to  recount,  to  capitulate. 

"At  this  day. 
Who  shall  enumerate  the  crazy  huts  ?  " 

Wordtuiorth  :  ExcarsUm,  bk.  viii. 

*e-nu'-mer-ate,  a.  [Lat.  e  =  ex  =  out, 
away,  and  nunieratus  =  numbered,  pa.  par.  of 
Tiwmero  =  to  number.]  Innumerable,  oouat- 
less, 

"  Where  fish  enutnerate  are  fouud." 

D'  Urfey :  Poem,  on  Psalm  civ. 

e-nu-mer-a'-tion,  s.   [Lat.  enuvieratio,  from 
enutneratus,  pa.  par.  of  enumero ;  Fr.  hiuinera- 
tion;  Sp.  enivmeradon ;  Ital.  enumerazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  enumerating,  counting  or 
reckoning  up  singly  or  one  by  one ;  _coraputa- 
tion,  reckoning. 

"  The  chemists  inakespirit,  salt,  sulphur,  water.and 
earth  their  five  elements,  though  they  are  not  all 
a^eed  in  th  is  enumeration  of  elements. "—  }Vatts. 

2.  A  detailed  account,  description,  or  men- 
tion ;  a  recounting  ;  a  recapitulation. 

"  Because  almost  every  man  we  meet  with  possesses 
these,  we  leave  them  out  of  oui-  enum,eration."— 
Paley :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxvi. 

IL  Rhet. :  That  part  of  the  peroration,  in 
which  the  speaker  recapitulates  the  principal 
points  or  heads  of  his  argument  or  discourse. 

*  "e-nu'-mer-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  enumeraUfi); 
-ive.\  Enumerating,  counting  or  reckoning  up, 

"  Being  particular  aud  enumerative  of  the  variety  of 
evils  whicn  have  disordered  his  life." — Bp.  Taylor: 
Holy  Dying,  iii.  S  6. 

e-nu'-mer-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  enu- 
merates, counts  up,  or  reckons  ;  specif.,  a 
person  appointed  every  tenth  year  to  take  the 
ceusus  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  dis- 
trict. 

e-nTin'-9i-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  enundip);  Eng. 
-able.]  That  may  or  can  be  enunciated,  de- 
clared, or  expressed. 

e-niin'-9i-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  enunciatus,  pa. 
par.  of  enundo :  e  =  ex  =  out,  fully,  and 
nmicio  =  to  announce ;  nuTidus  =  a  mes- 
senger.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  declare,  to  proclaim,  to  express,  to 
lay  down  :  as.  To  enunciate  a  proposition. 

"  All  the  truths  that  may  be  enunciated  concerning 
him."— Bp.  Barlow  :  Remains,  p.  553. 

2,  To  pronounce  ;  to  utter. 

B,  Intrans.  ;  To  utter  or  pronounce  words 
or  syllables  ;  to  speak. 

"  Each  has  a  little  sound  he  calls  his  own, 
Aud  each  enimciates  with  a  human  tone." 

/fart  :  Vision  of  Death. 

e-nun-9i-a-tlon,  s.     [Lat.  enuTiciatio,  from 
enu-nciatus,  pa.  par.  of  enuncio;  Fr.  enoncia- 
tion ;  Sp  enunciacion ;  Ital.  enuvdazions.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  declaring,  announcing,  orstating 
publicly ;  declaration  •  public  attestation. 


2,  The  manner  or  mode  of  pronouncing  or 
uttering  words ;  expression ;  manner  of  utter- 
ance. 

*  3.  That  which  is  declared,  announced,  or 
stated ;  information,  announcement,  state- 
ment. 

"  Every  intelligible  enunciation  must  be  either  true 
or  false.  —C/arA»  ;  Leibnitz's  Fifth  Paper. 
II.  Geornetry : 

1.  The  act  of  enunciating  or  stating  a  pro- 
position. 

2.  The  words  in  which  a  proposition  is 
stated. 

*  e-nTin'-9i-ar-tive,  *  e-nun-ci-a-tyve,  u,. 
[Lat.  enunclativus,  from  enundatus,  pa.  par. 
of  enuncio ;  Fr.  inondatif;  Sp.  &  Ital.  enuTi- 
eiativo.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing  enuncia- 
tion ;  enunciating,  declaratory. 

"  This  presumption  only  proceeds  in  respect  of  the 
dispositive  words,  and  not  in  regai'd  of  the  enuncia- 
tive  terms  thateviV'—Ayliffe  :  Parergon. 

*  e-niin'-ji-a-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  enundor 
tive ;  -ly.]  By  way  of  enunciation ;  declara- 
tively. 

e-nun'-ci-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  enundatus, 
pa.  par.  of  enuncio.]  One  who  enunciates, 
declares,  pi-oclaims,  or  pronounces. 

"  News  of  which  she  was  the  first,  and  not  very  in- 
telligible enuJidator." — Miss  Edgeworth  :  Ennui,  ch.  xv. 

*  e-nun'-9i-a-tor-y',  a.  [Eng.  enundat(e); 
-ory.]  Pertaining  to  enunciation  or  utterance ; 
enunciative. 

*  en-iin -led,  a.  [Pi-ef  en ;  Lat.  unu^s  =  one, 
and  Eng.  adj.  suflf.  -ed.]    United. 

"  By  faith  enuiiied  and  Joined  together  in  the  body 
of  Him."— Becon  ;  Works,  i.  79. 

*  en-iir'e,  v.t.  &  i.    [Inuee.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  use,  to  practise  habitually. 

"  He  gan  that  Ladie  strongly  to  appele 
Of  many  haynous  crymes  by  her  enured." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  89. 

2.  To  make  accustomed  or  used  ;  to  ac- 
custom. 

"  From  their  youth  enured  to  winter  skies." 

Churchill  :  Prophecy  of  Famine. 

B.  Intransitive : 

Law :  To  be  available ;  to  serve  to  the  use 
or  benefit  of. 

"Did  the  crime  of  Richard,  though  punished  In  him, 
enurt:  to  the  benefit  of  Henry  ?" — Hallatn.    {OgHvie.) 

en-iir-e'-sis,  s.     [Gr,  efovpe'w  (e?ioureo)  =  to 
make  water  in,  or  ev  {en)  =  in,  and  oiJp^cris 
(puresis)  =  a  making  water ;  ovpeut  {oureo)  = 
to  make  water,] 
Med. :  Inability  to  retain  the  urine. 

en-ur'-ny,  a.    [Etym,  doubtful.] 

Her.  :  A  tenn  applied  to  a  border  charged 
with  eight  animals  of  any  kind. 

*  en-va'-pour,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
vapour  (q.v.).]    To  surround  \nith  vapour. 

"  A  black  fume  that  all  envapoureth." 

Sylvester:  DuBarias;  Vocation,  SS5. 

*  en-vas'-sal,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  vas- 
sal (q.v.).]  *  To  reduce  to  vassalage;  to  make 
a  vassal  or  slave  of. 

'■  [They]  subject  and  envassal  themselTes  unto  a  hase 
and  new  upstart  servant  of  theirs."— TViuwi.  of  Bocca- 
iini(1626),  p.93. 

*en-vault',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  vault 
(q.v.).]  To  place  or  enclose  in  avault ;  to  en- 
tomb, to  bury. 

"  I  wonder,  good  man,  that  you  are  not  envauUed." 
—Swift. 

*en-vei'-gle,  v.t.    [Inveigle.] 

en-vel'-op,  en-vel'-ope,  *en-vol-up-en, 

v.t.     [O.  Fr.  envoluper ;  Ft.  enveloper.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  To  wrap  up,  to  enwrap,  to  cover  up  by 
wrapping,  to  form  a  covering  or  wrapper  to. 
*  2.  To  involve. 

"  He  is  most  enveloped  In  sinne." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,876. 

3.  To  cover  ;  to  surround  so  as  to  hide ;  to 
shut  in  ;  to  form  a  covering  round. 

"  When  suddenly  a  grosse  fog  overspread 
With  dull  vapour  all  that  desert  has 
And  heaven's  chearefuU  face  envelop^,' 

Spenser :  F.  ^,,  II.  slu  34. 

4.  To  extend  round,  to  overspread. 

"  The  silken  plumes 
Of  sleep  envelop  his  extended  limbs." 

Qlover  :  Leonidas,  bk.  x. 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  ceU,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem; thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  t 
-iJian.  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shiin :  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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*5.  To  line  ;  to  form  a  covering  to  on  tlie 
inside. 

II.  Fort.  :  To  surround  comiiletely  or  shut 
in  witli  besieging  works. 

en-vel-6pc,  *en'-vel-6p,  b.    [Envelope,  u.] 

A-'  Ord.   Lang. :   A    wrapper,    a  covering ; 

specif.,  a  paper  case  to  contain  a  folded  letter. 

"  No  letter  with  mi  envlove 

C'isuld  give  him  inin-e  delight" 
Swift:  Advi<:e  to  Orub Street  Vcrsc-makers. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astroii. :  Tlie  nebulous  covering  of  the 
nucleus  or  head  of  a  comet ;  a  coma  (q.v.). 

2.  Bot. :  One  of  the  wliorls  of  altered  leaves 
surrounding  the  organs  of  fructilieatiou,  and 
designed  to  protect  them  from  injury.  Gene- 
rally there  are  two  such  envelopes,  tlie  calyx 
and  the  corolla.  Sometimes,  however,  there 
is  but  one,  and  in  very  rare  cases  none  at  all. 

3.  Fortif. :  The  exterior  line  of  works  sur- 
rounding a  fort  or  fortified  position.  The 
besieged  are  said  to  be  enveloped  when  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  works  of  the  be- 
siegers. 

envelope-machine,  s.    A  machine  for 

cutting  out  and  folding  ejivelopes  for  letters. 

en-vel'-oped,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Envelop,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Wrapped  up,  surrounded, 
covered,  enwrapped. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  charges  around  which 
serpents,  or  laurels  or  other  plants,  are  en- 
twined. 

en-vel'-Op-ment,  s.    [Eng.  envelop;  -■nient.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  enveloping,  wrapping  up,  or 
covering. 

2.  That  which  envelopes  or  covers  up  ;  an 
envelope,  a  wrapper. 

'*  11.  Anytliing  which  covers  so  as  to  hide 
or  obscure  ;  obscurity,  perplexity. 

"  They  have  found  so  luauv  contrary  sensea  in  the 
same  text,  that  it  is  become  uifHeult  to  seu  any  aeuae 
at  all,  tlirouijh  their  envelope mentx." — Search:  Free- 
will, (tc.  (1763),  Pref. 

en-ven'-6m,  *  en-ven-ime,  *  en-ven- 
yme,  v.t.  [Fr.  envenimer,  from  cii  —  in, 
and  O.  Fr.  venim  =  Fr.  veniii ;  Lat.  venemtm 
=  poison.] 

I.  Lit.:  To  poison;  to  impregnate  with 
poison  or  venom  ;  to  mix  poison  in. 

"  An  he  that  wolde  nn  arowe  send 
Which  he  tofore  had  enuttnymed." 

Gower:  C.  Ji.,  ii. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  imbue  as  it  were  with  venom  ;  to  make 
bitter  or  venomous  ;  to  fill  with  malice. 

"  Werp  I  with  mean  indifference  to  hear 
The  envenomed  tongue  of  calumny  traduce." 

Smollett :  Repicidc. 

*'2.  To  make  odious. 

"  Oh,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
£nvcito>ns  him  that  bears  it !" 

Sliakesp. :  As  You  Like  ft,  ii.  3, 

*3.  To  enrage,  to  exasperate,  to  embitter. 

"  With  her  full  force  Bhe  threw  the  poisonoua  dart, 
And  fixed  it  deep  within  Aniatii'K  heart; 
That  thus  envenomed  she  might  hiudle  ratre." 

Dryden :  Virgil;  ..Eueid  vil.  487-80. 

*  en-ver'-moil,  v.t.  [Pref.  eji,  and  Fr.  ver- 
tfieil  ^  vermilion.]  To  give  a  red  or  ruddy 
colour  to  ;  to  tinge  with  red. 

"  For  he.  being  amorous  on  that  lovely  dye 
That  (lid  thy  cheek  envermeil,  thought  to  kiss. 
But  killed,  alas  !  and  then  bewailed  his  fatal  bliss." 
Milton  :  DetUh  of  a  Fair  Infant. 

en'-vi-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  envy;  -aJile.]  That 
may  or  .should  be  envied  ;  capable  of  exciting 
envy  ;  fit  to  be  envied. 

"They,  in  an  enviable  mediocrity  of  fortune,  do 
happily  possess  themaelves."— Carew  .■  Survey  of  Corn 
wall. 

en'-vi-a-ble-ness,  s.     [Eng.  enviahU ; -ness.'] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  enviable. 

en'-Vl-a-bl3^,  adv.  [Eng.  enviab(le) ; -ly.]  In 
an  enviable  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as  to  excite 
envy. 

*  en'-vie,  v.  &  s.    [Envy,  v.] 

en'-vi-er,  s.  [Eng.  envy;  -er.]  One  who 
envies  another  ;  one  who  covets  what  another 
possesses,  or  envies  his  success,  prosperity,  or 
fortune. 

"They  weened 
To  win  the  mount  of  Gotl,  and  on  his  throne 
To  set  the  etivier  of  his  state." 

Milton:  P.L.,  vl.  87-9. 


en-vi-ous,  *  en-vi-os,  '^  en-vi-ouse> 
*  en-vi-us,    *  en-vy-ous.    a.      [O.    Fr. 

ejivios,  enviens ;  Fr.  envie^LX,  from  Lat.  invidl- 
osiis,  from  invldiiim—  envy;  Ital.  invidioso ; 
Sp.  ciividioso  ;  Port,  invijoso.] 

1.  Full  of  or  infected  with  envy ;  feeling 
envy,  pain,  or  discontent  at  the  success,  xn'os- 
perity,  or  fortune  of  another. 

"All  cni'io'w  man,  if  yon  succeed, 
May  prove  a  dangeroufl  foe  indeed." 

Cowper :  tricndthip. 

1  It  is  now  followed  by  nf  before  the  object 
of  the  envy  ;  but  formerly  at  and  against 
were  also  used. 

"  Be  not  thou  envious  against  wicked  men."— Pro- 

verbs  xxiv.  10. 

2.  Instigated  or  directed  by  envy. 

*  3.  Enviable ;  calculated  to  excite  or  inspire 
envy. 

"  He  to  him  leapt,  and  that  same  envious  pa^e 
Of  victor's  glory  from  him  snatched  away, ' 

Spenser :  F.  <l ,  I.  iv.  39. 

*  1.  Careful,  watchful,  anxious. 

"Nil    men  are  so  enuious   of    their   health."— Jer. 

Taylor. 

en'-vi-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  envious;  -ly.}  In 
an  envious  manner;  with  envy  or  malignity ; 
through  envy. 

"How  enviously  the  ladies  look, 
When  they  surprise  me  at  my  book,"     Swift. 

*  en'-Vi-ous-ne3S»  s.  [Eng.  envious ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  envious. 

en-vi'-ron,  *  en-vi-ronne, "  en-vi-roun, 
■'  en-vy-rone,  ^  en-yy-roun,  '  en-yy- 

rOTVUe,  v.t.  [Fr.  environner,  trom  environ 
=  around  about :  eJi=:iii,  and  vircr  =  to  turn, 
to  veer  ;  Low  Lat.  viro.] 

1.  To  surround,  to  encompass,  to  encircle. 

"  He  entered  now  the  bordering  desart  wild, 
And  with  dark  shivdes  aiid  rocks  environed  round. 
Miltoit :  P.  Ji.,  i.  194. 

2.  To  hem  in,  to  surround,  or  besiege. 

"Thin   enemyes   schulen   envyrowne   thee    with   a 
pale." — Wycliffe:  Lukexix. 

3.  To  involve,  to  envelop,  to  sun-ound ;  as 
To  environ  with  obscurity  or  darkness. 

"  But  d.'U'kness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 
Environ  you,  'till  mischief  and  deaiiair 
Drive  you  to  break  your  necks." 

Shakesp. :  1  Uenry  VI.,  v,  4. 
*4,  To  travel  round. 

"  The  inone  envirounet/ie  the  erthe   more  hastyly 
than  ony  othere  xilanete." — MaundevUle,  p.  162. 

'''  0.  To  travel  over,  to  traverse. 

"  To  envyrone  that  holy  loud  with  his  blessede  feet." 
— MaundevUle,  p.  1. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  to  environ  and 
to  surround,  see  Surround. 

en-vir-on,  *  en-vir-oun,  *  en-vyr-oun, 

ftdu.,  prej).,  &L  s.    [Fr.] 

*  II*  As  adv.  :  Around,  about. 

"About  the  kyng  stonden  enviroun." 

Chaucer  :  Court  of  Love,  I,63L 

*  B.  As  prep. :  About,  round. 

"  He  lad  me  with  right  good  chere. 
All  environ  the  vergere." 

Itomaunt  of  the  Rose. 

C,  -4s  suhst.   [Environs.] 
en-vi'-roned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Environ,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Surrounded,  encompassed, 
encircled,  shut  in. 

2.  Her. :  Bound  round  or  about ;  encircled. 

en-vi'-ron-ment,  s.    [Eng.  environ;  -inent.-^ 

1.  The  act  of  environing  or  surrounding. 

2.  That  which  environs,    encompasses,   or 

surrounds  ;  surroundings. 

"  I  wot  not  what  complexions  a.n6,environment8." — 

P.  Holland:  Platarcli,  p.  827. 

en-vi-rons,  spl.    [Fr,]   [Environ,  ffdu]  The 

jiarts  or  districts  round  about  any  place  ;  the 

neighbouring  parts  or  places  ;  neighbourliood. 

"Here  are  many  hundreds  of  noblemen's  houses, 

both  within  the  town  and  the  environs."  —  Evelyn  3 

State  of  France. 

*  en-vi^'-age,  v.t.  [Ft.  envisager.]  To  look 
in  the  face  of,  to  face,  to  perceive  by  in- 
tuition. 

"To  bear  all  naked  truths, 
And  to  envisage  circumstance."  Keats. 

*  en-vi^'-age-ment,  s.  [Eng.  envisage; 
-ment.']  The  act  or  process  of  envisaging; 
view,  apprehension, 

'' en-v6'ke,  vt.    [Invoke.] 


* en-vol'-ume,   v.t.      [Pref.    en,    and  Eng. 

volume  (q.v.).]     To  form  into  or  incorporate 

in  a  volume. 
*  en-vol-up-en,  v.t.    [Envelop.] 

en'-v^,  s.      [O.  Fr.  envoy  =  a.  message;    en- 
voye  =  a  messenger  ;■  from  envnyer  =  to  send.] 
1.  A  sort  of  postscript  appended  to  poetical 
compositions  to  enforce  or  recommend  them. 

*  2.  A  messenger. 

"  As  when  some  faithful  envoy  who  at  large 
Receives  commission  for  a  weighty  charge, 
Chides  his  neglect." 

/foolc  :  Orlando  Furloso,  bk.  xxir. 

3.  A  public  minister  or  officer  sent  by  one 
Government  to  anotlier  upon  some  special 
business  or  occasion.  He  thus  differs  from 
an  ambassador,  who  is  permanently  resident 
at  a  foreign  court. 

"Perseus  sent  envoys  to  Carthage  to  kindle  their 
hatred  against  the  'Roim\n».''—Arbuthnot :  On  Coins. 

en'-v6^-ship,  s.  [Eng.  envoy;  -ship.}  The 
office,  rank,  or  position  of  an  envoy. 

"Clin  paid  all  due  reverence  to  this  \\i\iB.r  envoyship." 
—Coventry  :  Philemon  to  JJydaspes,  Conv.  3. 

en'-V^p  *  en-vye,  v.t.&i  i.  {Fr.envler;  from  Lat. 
invideo,  from  invidia^^en\y ;  Sp.  invidiar ; 
Ital.  invidiare.]    [Envy,  s.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  feel  pain,  grief,  or  vexation  at  the 
happiness,  success,  or  fortune  of  anotlier ;  to 
hate  another  for  excellence  or  superiority  in 
any  way  ;  to  grieve  at ;  to  feel  jealousy  of. 

"To  envy  is  to  repine  at  the  good  confeiTed  upon 
another,  or  possesaetl  by  him." — Cogan  :  On  the  Pas- 
sions, pi.  i.,  cli.  2. 

2,  To  grudge ;  to  impart  with  unwillingness  ; 
to  withhold  maliciously. 

"  Johnson,  who,  by  studying  Horace,  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules,  seemed  to  envy  others  th.Ht 
knowledge- " — Bryden. 

*3.  To  rail  at,  to  depreciate,  to  disparage- 
to  cry  down. 

"  Do  not  take 
His  rougher  accents  for  malicious  EOund», 
But,  as  I  say,  such  as  become  a  soldier. 
Rather  than  envy  you," 

Shakes}}-  ."  Coriolanua,  iii  a 

*  4,  To  injure,  to  do  harm  to. 

5.  To  desire  earnestly,  to  long  for. 

"Climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share." 

Gray  :  Elegy. 

*  6.  To  vie  with,  to  emulate,  to  strive  to  equal. 

"  Let  later  age  that  noble  use  envy, 
Vyle  rancor  to  avoid  and  cruel  suiquedir." 

Spenser:  F.  <l.,lll.  i.  13. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  feel  envy ;  to  entertain  envious  feelings ; 
to  fret  or  grieve  through  envy  of  another, 

"  Charity  envicth  not."— 1  Corinth,  xiii.  4. 

*2.  To  rail,  to  speak  disparagingly. 

"  For  that  he  has  as  much  as  in  him  lies, 
From  time  to  time  envied  against  the  people," 

Shakegp. :  Coriolanus,  iii.  3, 

en'-vy",  "  en-vie,  *  en-vye,  s.  [Fr.  em,vie ; 
from  Lat.  invidia,  from  invidus  =  envious  : 
in  =  against,  and  video  —  to  look  ;  Sp.  envidia; 
Ital.  invidia;  Port,  inveja.] 

1.  Fain,  grief,  or  annoyance  felt  at  the  hap- 
piness, success,  or  fortune  of  another;  di.s- 
pleasure  or  grief  aroused  by  tlie  superiority 
of  another,  accompanied  with  a  certain  degree 
of  malice,  or  malignity,  or  hatred,  and  a  desire 
to  depreciate  or  depress  the  person  envied  ;  a 
repining  at  the  good  or  prosi>erity  of  anothei'. 

"  Or  yet  more  briefly  :  envy  is  a  certain  gxief  of  mind 
conceived  upon  the  hight  of  another's  felicity,  whetlier 
real  or  supiwsed  ;  so  tliat  we  see  that  it  vunsists  ijartly 
of  hatred  and  partly  of  fp:'iet."— South,  vol.  v.,  ser.  in, 

2.  It  is  now  followed  by  of,  but  to  was  also 
used. 

"  Many  Buffered  death  merely  in  enmf  to  their  vir- 
tuous and  superior  geniua."— Swift. 

3.  Malice,  malignity,  hate,  spite. 

"  The  foul  witch  Sycorax.  who,  with  age  and  envy. 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop."      Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

■^  i.  Odium,  ill-repute,  invidiousness,  un- 
popularity. 

"To  lay  the  envy  of  the  war  upon  Cicero."  — ^ch 
Jonton  :  Catiline,  iv.  5. 

^^  5.  Emulation,  rivalry,  competition. 

"  Such  as  cleanliness  and  decency 
Prompt  to  a  virtuous  envy."  Ford. 

6.  An  object  of  envy. 

^  For  the  difference  between  envy  and 
jealoiisy,  see  Jealous. 

■*  en-vyned',  a.  [Fr.  enviner  =  to  store  with 
wine  or  wines.]  Stored,  furnished,  or  sea- 
soned with  wine. 

"  His  bread,  his  ale,  was  alway  after  oon, 
A  better  envy  nod  man  was  nowher  noon," 

Chaucer:  C.  T,.  343. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  ==  a.    qu  =  kw» 


enwall— epacrese 


3iy 


*  en-wall',  v.t.  [Pref.  cit,  and  Eng.  wall, 
(q.v.).]  To  surround,  as  with  a  wall;  to  en- 
compass, to  environ. 

"  Heaped  waves  au  uueoutli  way  enwall." 

Sidney  •  Psalm  IxxviiL 

*en-war-ldw.  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
wallow  (q.v.).]     To  roll  about. 

"  Enwallowed  in  his  owne  black  blondy  gore." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  14. 

*  en-wheel',  v.t      [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  wJieel 

(q.v.).]     To  involve,  to  encircle,  to  enfold, 
"  Hail  to  thee,  lady  !  and  the  grace  of  heaven, 
Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand, 
Enioheel  thee  rouud."     S/takesp.  :  Othello,  IL  1. 

*en-wi'-den,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  widen 
(q.v.).]     lo  make  wide  or  wider  ;  to  widen. 

*  en-wom'-an,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
woman  (q.v.).]  To  give  the  character  or  qua- 
lities of  a  woman  to  ;  to  make  womanish. 

"  That  grace  which  doth  more  than  enwoman  thee." 
Daniel :  Sonnet  42. 

*  en-womb'  (fo  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  womb  (q.v,).] 

1.  To  make  pregnant. 

"  Me  then  he  left  ememnbed  of  this  child." 

Spenser:  F.  C  II,  L  60. 

2.  To  conceive  in  the  womb ;  to  bear. 

"  I'm  your  mother ; 
And  put  you  in  the  oiitaloguo  of  those 
That  were  enwo-mbedmXi    " 


3.  To  bury,  to  hide. 


Shakcsp.  :  Alts  Well,  i.  3. 


[Pref. 


and  Eng.    wrap 


"  The  Africk  Niger  stream  enwombs 
Itself  into  the  earth."  Donne : 

*  en-w6've,  *  en-wov'-en,  a.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  imve,  woven.]  'intertwined,  inter- 
woven. 

"  Festoons  of  flowers,  enwove  with  ivy," 

Oay :  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  vi. 

en-wrS,p',    v.t. 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  wrap  or  cover  up  ;  to  fold,  to  envelop. 
"Neither  can  it  [the  sun]  ever  see  more  than  half 
tha  world  at  once;  darkness  the  while  enwraps  the 
other.  '~Bp.  /Tall :  Jtemains,  p.  38. 

*  2.  To  involve. 

"  For  another  man  to  yield  such  unlawful  aid,  is  no 
better  thau  a  foul  jilTiont  of  publick  justice,  and  en- 
lerapa  the  agent  iu  a  partnership  of  crime  "—Bp 
ITull  :  Cases  of  Conscience. 

*  en-wr3,p'~ment,  s.     [Eng.  giiwraj);  --ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  enwrapping;  the  state  of 
being  wrapped  up  or  enveloped. 

2.  That    which    enwraps 
covering,  a  wrap^ter. 

"Tlie  whole  paragraph  should  be  thus  translated- 
They  wreathed  together  a  foliature  of  the  fle-tree 
ajid  made  themselves  eitwrapments,  i.e.,  they  wrapi^d 
themselves  up  in  them." — fHuu-i-rnvfi  ■  nn  th^  /i— .„*.'«,. 
p.  203. 


envelops ;    a 


—SJiucliford :  On  the  Creadon, 


en-wre'afhe,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  wreathe 
(q.v.).]  To  surround  or  encircle  as  with  a 
wreath. 

"  Enwreathed  with  smoky  flamea  throuffh  the  dark 
sky,"        Moore:   VeUed  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

*  en-WTl'te,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  write 
(q.v.).J    To  inscribe. 

"What  wild  heart  histories  seemed  to  be  enwritten 
Upon  those  crystalline  celestial  spheres." 

F.  A.  Poe :  To  Helen,  ii.  18. 

en'-^S-lte,  s.    [From  J.  S.  Enys,  Esq.,  F.G.S.] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Lettsomite.    (Brit.  Miis. 
Cat.)    Not  a  good  species,  but  a  mechanical 
mixture  of  two  or  more  minerals,     (Davies.) 

*  en-z6'ne,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ?one(q.v.).] 

To  enclose,  as  in  a  zone  ;  to  surround,  to  en- 
circle. 


"The'c 

(Ogilvie.) 


roves  that  ctixonc  Greenbank."— /'rt)/'.  ]Vilso?i. 


en-Z0-6t'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  emootique,  from  Gr 
eV  (e*0  =  ai"ong,  and  ^ioov  (zoon)  =  a  livin<' 
being  or  animal.]  *■  ° 

Veterinary  Science  : 

A,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
disease  which  prevails  either  constantly  or  at 
periodical  intervals,  affecting  one  or  more 
species  of  animals  in  a  country.  It  is  oi)- 
posed  to  epizootic,  to  wliich  it  stands  in  the 
same  relation  as  an  endemic  to  an  epidemic 
disease  in  man. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  disease  of  tlie  kind  de- 
scribed under  A. 

e'-o-fene,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  ^uJs  (cos)  =  the  morn- 
ing-red, tlie  daybreak,  the  dawn,  correspond- 
ing to  SiUis.  tishas,  and  Gr.  Kaivos  (kainos)  = 
new,  recent.] 


Geology : 

A*  As  adj. :  Characterized  by  the  dawn  or 
first  appearance  of  shell  species  now  existing, 
pertaining  to  the  rocks,  strata,  &c.,  described 
under  B.,  or  to  the  period  of  their  deposition. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  first  great  division  of 
the  Tertiary  or  Cainozoic  strata  or  period. 
The  name  was  given  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Charles)  Lyell  in  1830,  because,  by  the  identi- 
fication of  Deshayes,  the  Lower  Tertiary 
strata  of  Paris  and  London  were  held  to  con- 
tain 34  per  cent,  of  recent  species  of  shells, 
against  90^  extinct.  As  to  shells  or  molluscs, 
therefore,  it  was  the  dawn  of  tlie  present 
order  of  things.  The  lower  in  organization  a 
species  is,  the  longer  it  tends  to  live,  and 
vice  versd.  The  first  dawn  of  tlie  recent  infu- 
sorial species  was  in  Mesozoic  times,  while  that 
of  mammals  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of 
tlie  Tertiary.  Such  a  ratio  as  3i  to  96^  is  greatly 
altered  in  value  by  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  even  one  figure  in  the  lesser  number,  and 
1lic  discovery  of  other  molluscs  has  proved 
the  number  3^  not  quite  accurate,  without  as 
yet  furnishing  materials  to  substitute  another. 
The  Eocene  strata  of  North-western  Europe 
are  generally  found  in  basins  and  patches  of 
limited  area ;  they  exist  around  London,  in 
Hampshire,  tlie  Isle  of  Wight,  around  Paris, 
in  the  Netherlands,  &c.  They  are  thus  sub- 
divided :— 

UPPER  EOCENE. 


Frendi  Equivalents. 
A  1.  Gypseous  series  of 
Montmartre. 

A  2  &  3.  Calcaire  sili- 
ceux,  or  Trivertin  Infi- 
rieur. 

A4.  GriiB  de  Eeaucharap, 
or  Sables  Moyeiis. 


English  Suiidivisiojis. 

A  1.  Bembridge  Series, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

A  2.  Osborne  or  St. 
Helen's  series,  Isle  of 
Wight. 

A  3,  Headon  series.  Isle 
of  Wight. 

A  4.  Barton  series.  Saud^ 
and  clays  of  Barton  Cliff, 
Hants. 

UIDDLE   EOCENE. 

B  1.  Bracklesham  series.  B  l.  Calcaire  Grossier. 

B    2.    Aluin    Bay    and  B  2.  Wanting  iu  France 

Bournemouth  beds.  (?). 

B  2.    Wanting  iu  Eug-  B  3.    Soisounais  sands, 

land  (?).  or  Lits  Coquilliera. 

LOWER  EOCENE, 

C  L  London  clay.  c  l.  Araile  de  Londres, 

„     .„     ,    .  ,  Casael  de  Dunkirk. 

C2.  Woolwich  and  Read-  C    2     Argile    pla«tiauo 

ing  series.  ami  lignite. 

C3.  Thauet  sands.  -  C  a.  Sables  de  Bracheux. 

Lyell :  Students'  Elements  of  Geology  (1821),  p.  227, 

Eocene  strata  are  also  found  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere.  Of  those  at  home  and 
abroad  some  were  deposited  in  salt,  some  in 
brackish,  and  some  in  fresh  water.  Man  did 
not  then  exist  upon  the  earth.  About  50 
species  of  mammals  have  been  found  of  the 
genera  Pala^otheriuiu,  Anoplotlierium,  &c. 
There  were  birds,  but  only  a  few  are  yet 
known.  Of  reptiles  there  were  fiuviatile, 
lacustrine  and  terrestrial  tortoises,  also  croco- 
diles, iguanas,  geckos,  &e.  All  the  inverte- 
brate classes  still  existing  had  appeared. 
Among  trees  and  plants  dicotyledons  now 
became  numerous ;  so  did  endogens  ;  among 
the  latter  are  a  palm  called  Ni])a  [Nipa,  Nipa° 
DiTEs]  and  other  tropical  species,  the  climate 
being  warmer  than  now. 

eocene  formation  or  system. 

Geol. :  The  same  as  Eocene  B. 

eocene  period. 

Geol:  The  period  of  time  during  which  tlie 
strata  described  under  Eocene  B  were  beino- 
deposited.  " 

e-6-llip'-pus,  s.    [Gr.  Tibi?  (eos)  =  the  dawn, 
and  iTTiros  (hippos)  =  a  horse,] 

Paloiont:  A  genus  of  Eqnidce,  the  oldest 
known  member  of  the  horse  family.  The 
animals  were  of  small  size,  had  on  the  fore 
feet  four  toes  with  a  rudimentary  thumb,  and 
on  the  hind  ones  three  toes,  all  the  di«-its 
terminating  in  hoofs.  It  was  found  by  Ma'rsh 
in  the  Lower  Eocene  of  New  Mexico. 

e-O-hy'-us,  s.     [Gr.  i^w?  (cos)  ~  the  dawn,  and 
^9  (hus),  genit.  v6%  (hws)  =  a  pig,  a  swine.] 

Palceont.  :  The  oldest  known  of  the  Suidce 
(Pigs).  It  is  from  the  Lower  Eocene  of  North 
America. 

£-6'-li-an, 

.^OLIC] 

e-o'-U-an,  a.    [^aHoLiAN,  a.  (l).] 

eolian-harp,  s.    [iEoLiAN-HARp.] 
eoUan-rocks,  s.pi. 
Geol.  :  [.^olic  rocks]. 

e-oV-i-dfle,  s.pl.    [.^olidve.] 


i-6l'-ic, 


[iEOLIAN,    It.     (2), 


c-6l'-i-pile,  se-6l'-i-pile,  ae-ol'-i-pyle, 
ae -  6r  -  6 - pyle,  s.  [Lat.  oiolipilai  (pi.), 
from  Jiolus  =  the  god  of  winds,  and  pilu  = 
a  ball.] 

Mach. :  A  rotary  engine,  invented  by  Hero, 
of  Alexandria,  who  set  it  at  work  in  the 
Serapion  about  B.C.  150.  It  consisted  of  a 
hollow  ball  of  metal  with  bent  arms.  The 
ball  was  about  two-thirds  filled  with  water, 
and  the  ball  put  on  the  fire.  When  steam 
was  generated  it  issued  from  the  bent  arms, 
and  by  reaction  caused  the  metal  globe  to  ro- 
tate. It  was  revived  in  the  United  States  for 
rotating  a  toy,  and  tlien  as  the  principle  of  a 
Banta's  Rotary  Steam-engine  Protector,  on 
May  28,  1867.      [Reaction  Steam-engine.] 

"  Considering  the  structure  of  that  globe,  the  exterior 
crust  and  the  waters  lying  round  under  it,  both  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  we  may  fitly  compare  it  to  au  eolipile." 
— Burnet :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

e'-Ol-iS,  S.      [.ZEOLIS.] 

e-6l'-6-ph6n,  S9-ol'-o-ph5n,  s.  [In  Ger. 
ceoloplion  ;  from  Gr.  aloXo^uivo^  (aiolophonos) 
=■  with  changeful  notes  ;  utoAos  (aiolos)  = 
moving  with  the  wind,  with  changeful  notes, 
and  4>(iivj  (phone)  =  somid.]  The  name  of  a 
musical  instrument,  the  seraphine.  It  was 
the  predecessor  of  the  melodion  and  of  the 
parlour  organ. 

e'-6n,  s.    [.^ON.] 


[Gr.  rjtu';  (cos)  =  the  morning-red, 
;  sutF,  -in  (C/tem.).] 


e-op'-ter-is,  s.     [Gr.  ^w?  (eos)  =  dawn,  and 
TTTepis  (2yteris)  =  a  kind  of  fern.] 

Paloiohot. :  A  genus  of  Filices  containing  the 
oldest  known  fern.     It  is  Silurian. 

''eorl,  s.  I  [Earl.] 

e-6-SCOr'-^)i-iis,  s.    [Gr.  ^tos(eos)=thedawn, 
and  o-KopTTios  (skorpios)  =  a  scorpion.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Scorpions.  Eosco)-pius 
carbonarius,  from  the  carboniferous  rocks  of 
lUiuois,  is  the  oldest  known  scorpion. 

e'-6-sin,  s 

daybreak  ; 

Chem. :  A  roseate  dye-stuff,  tetrabromo- 
fiuoreseiu,  C2oH8Br405.  Obtained  by  the 
action  of  bromine  on  fluorescin  dissolved  in 
acetic  acid. 

e-os'-phor-ite,  s.    [Gr.  1^(65  (cos)  =  morning, 
■i.e.,  the  daybreak,  and  ^dpos(p/toros)=  bearing. J 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  Childrenite  (q.v.).    (Brit. 
Mils.  Cat.) 

e-o-ther'-i-iim,  s.  [Gr.  i^uiy  (cos)^  the  dawn, 
and  ^pioi-  (therion)  =  a  wild  animal.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Sirenia,  from  the 
Eocene.  Eotherium  egyptiaomn  is  the  oldest 
known  member  of  the  Manatee  order. 

t  e-o-zo'-ic,  a.  [Gr.,  Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  eozoon 
(q.v.),  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ic] 

Geol.  :  Pertaining  to  the  rocks  of  Laurentian 
age  in  which,  as  far  as  isatpresent  known,  the 
first  life  began. 

e-o-zo'-on,  s.  [Gr.  i^w?  (eos)  =  the  dawn,  and 
fwof  (zoon)  =  a  living  animal.]    [Def.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  animals  named  Eozoon 
because  when  first  examined,  which  was  in 
1864,  by  Dr.  Dawson,  of  Montreal,  it  was  the 
oldest  fossil  then  known  to  exist,  and  its  ap- 
pearance was  held  to  be  the  dawn  of  animal 
life  upon  the  globe.  Prof.  King  and  othei-s 
believed  it  not  organic,  but  Dr.  Wm.  Carpenter 
Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones,  and  other  experts^ 
consider  it  a  Rhizopod  or  a  Foraminifer.  The 
former  opinion  is  that  now  generally  held, 
especially  by  mineralogists  and  geologists. 
It  occurs  in  the  Laurentian  of  Canada,  and  is 
called  Eozoon  canadense. 

e-6-z6'-dn-al,  a.  [Eng.  eozoon  (q.v.) ;  suff. 
al.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing  the  supposed 
fossil  named  Eozoon. 

eozoonal-rock»  5. 

Geol. :  The  rock  of  Laurentian  age,  in  which 
the  Eozoon  was  found  and  which  is  largely 
composed  of  it. 

ep-.  ep-i-.  pref.  [Gr,  inC  (epi).'}  A  Greek  pre- 
fix signifying  on,  upon,  over,  in  addition,  or 
near.  It  becomes  eph-  before  an  aspirate,  and 
ep-  before  a  vowel. 

e-pac'-re-SB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  e2)acr(is)  (q.v) 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ere.] 

J5o(. ;  A  tribe  of  Epaeridaceae,  consisting  of 
the  genera  which  are  many-seeded. 


boil,  boy;  poiit.  jo^l;  cat,  ceU,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhiin,  '  *         '     ^ 


-tlous. 


expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  f, 
sious.  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel.  d^l." 
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epacridacese— epergne 


ep-S.C-ri-da'-9e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epooris, 
genit.  epacrid(is)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Epacrids.  An  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Ericales.  It  consists  of 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  simple,  if  any,  hair. 
The  leaves  are  generally  alternate,  entire, 
sometimes  overlapping  each  other,  and  half 
sheathing  the  stem,  and  without  a  midrib; 
calyx  five,  rarely  four -parted,  persistent, 
often  coloured;  corolla  with  five,  rarely  four 
segments;  stamens  generally  five,  with  one- 
celled  anthers ;  ovary  sessile,  surrounded  by 
scales ;  style  one ;  stigma  generally  simple ; 
fruit  drupaceous,  baccate,  or  capsular.  Found 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Australia,  and 
Polynesia,  where  they  replace  the  Ericaceae 
of  other  regions.  Lindley  in  1845  enumerated 
thirty  genera,  and  estimated  the  known 
species  at  320. 

ep'-a-Orid^,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epacHs  (genit. 
epacridis),  and  Eng.  pi.  suff.  -s.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Epacridaceae. 

ep'-a-or^E^  s.  [Gr.  iiraKpio^  (epakrios)  =  on 
the'heights,  from  axpa  (akra)  =  the  point,  the 
top  of  a  hill,  referring  to  the  fact  that  these 
plants  grow  on  the  tops  of  hills.] 

Bot. :  A  large  genus  of  plants,  the  typical 
one  of  th,e  order  Epacridacese  (q.v.).  Theyare 
ornamental  much-branched  shrubs,  from  two 
to  four  feet  high  ;  flowers  axillary,  usually 
disposed  in  leafy  spikes ;  corolla  tubular, 
calyx  coloured,  many  bracteate  ;  leaves  gener- 
ally sharp  -  pointed,  lanceolate,  or  cordate, 
scattered,  petinlate  or  simple  at  the  base. 
There  are  twenty-six  species,  of  whichtwenty- 
one  are  Australian,  four  are  from  New  Zea- 
land, and  one  is  from  New  Caledonia.  Many 
of  the  species  are  cultivated  in  British  green- 
houses on  account  of  their  beauty,  and  are 
among  the  most  useful  of  winter  flowering 
plants. 

e'-p^ct,  s.  [Ft.  epaete  ;  Gr.  kiroKTal  (epaktai) 
(pl.)  =  intercalary  (days) ;  eTroueTos  (epaktos)  = 
brought  in  from  abroad,  foreign.  ] 

Chron. :  A  number  which  indicates  the  ex- 
cess of  the  common  solar  year  above  the  lunar 
one.  The  essential  point  is  to  ascertain  the 
age  of  the  moon  in  any  year,  and  its  epact 
denotes  the  moon's  age  on  the  first  of  January 
in  that  year.  If  the  new  moon  happens  on 
the  first  of  January,  the  epact  for  the  twelve 
months  then  beginning  is  0  or  zero.  The 
lunar  year  of  354  days  is  shorter  than  the 
solar  one  of  365  days  by  11  days,  and  this 
difference  runs  through  every  year  of  the 
lunar  cycle.  The  epact  of  the  first  year  of 
the  cycle  is  11,  that  of  the  second,  11  4- 11  = 
22,  that  of  the  third  year  would  be  33  if  the 
moon  could  ever  be  so  old,  but  as  it  cannot  go 
beyond  30,  the  epact  is  33  -  30  =  3.  That  of 
the  fourth  is  3  -1-  11  =  14.  and  so  on. 

To  find  the  Gregorian  epact  for  any  year 
whatever,  divide  the  number  of  centuries  in 
the  year  by  4,  multiply  the  remainder  by  17, 
add  to  this  43  times  the  quotient  -\-  86,  and 
divide  the  total  by  25,  Subtract  the  quo- 
tient thus  formed  from  the  Golden  Number 
multiplied  by  11.  If  the  remainder  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  diminished  by  one  or  more 
thirties  take  it  or  them  from  it,  and  the  result 
will  be  the  epact  required.  (Sir  Harris  Nicolas : 
Chron.  of  Hist.) 

"  Divide  by  three  :  lor  each  one  left  add  ten  ; 
Thirty  reject :  the  prime  makes  epact  theo." 

Harris,  iu  Johnson. 

*  ep  -  re  -  net'- icfc,  a.  [Gr.  cTraiveTiKo^  (epai- 
netikos),  from  eTraice'w  (epaineo)  =  to  praise  ; 
cTraivoff  (epainos)  =  praise.]  Pleasing,  lauda- 
tory, encomiastic. 

"In  whatever  kind  of  poetry,  whether  the  epick. 
the  dramatick,  the  epcEnetick,  the  bucolick,  or  the 
epigram." — Phillips  :  Theatrical  Poetry  (Pref.). 

ep-a-gd'-ge,  s.  [Gr.  km  (epi)  =  on,  and  ayw 
(ago)  =  to  lead.] 

Rhet.  :  The  bringing  forward  of  a  number  of 
particular  examples  to  prove  a  universal  con- 
clusion ;  the  argument  of  induction. 

ep-a-g6g'-ic»  a.  [Gr.  cTraywytKog  (epagogikos), 
from  etrayiayr)  (epagoge).'} 

Rhet.  :  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to 
induction  ;  inductive. 

t  e-pal'-pate,  a.     [Lat.  e  =  out,  without,  and 
palpum,  palpii^  =  a  stroking.]    [Palpi.] 
Entom.  :  "Without  palpi. 


ep-^-a-dl-pl6'-Sis,    S.       [Gr.,   from    lirava- 

Snr\6oi  (epanadiploo)  =  to  make  double,  to 
repeat ;  5iirAow  (diploo)  =  to  double  ;  fiiTrAoo? 
(diploos)  =  double.]    [Anadiplosis.] 

Rhet. :  Repetition ;  a  term  applied  to  that 
figure  in  rhetoric  when  the  sentence  ends  with 
the  same  word  with  which  it  begins  :  as,  "Re- 
joice in  the  Lord  alway :  and  again  I  say,  Re- 
joice."   (Phil.  iv.  4.) 

ep-3,n-a-lep'-sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  eirC  (epi), 
and  aca^Tn/'ts  (analepsis)  =  taking  up  again, 
repetition  ;  avaXafi^dvoi  (analambano)  =  to 
take  up  again,  to  repeat.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  the 
same  word  or  clause  is  repeated  after  a 
parenthesis. 

Sp-Sn-S-ph'-O-ra,  S.  [Gr.  eirava4>epto  (epa- 
naphero)  =  to  bring*  back,  to  repeat.  ] 

Rliet. :  A  figure  in  which  a  word  or  phrase 
is  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  successive 
clauses. 

ep-Sji-ar-thd'-sis,  s.    [EPANORTHOsia.] 

ep-an-Ss'-tro-plie,  s.  [Gr.,  from  enavaa-- 
Tpe</>ti>  (epaiKistrepho)  =  to  return.] 

RJiet. :  A  figure  inwhich  the  end  of  one  clause 
is  made  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

ep-SJi'-o-dos,  s.      [Gr.,  from  itrC  (epi),  and 
avoSo£  (anodos)  =  a  way  up :  avd  (ana)  =  up, 
and  65os  (hodos)  =  a  way.] 
Rhetoric : 

1.  A  figure  in  which  a  sentence  or  member 
is  inverted  or  repeated  backwards. 

2.  A  return  to  the  principal  heads  or  to  the 
proper  subject  of  a  discourse  after  a  digres- 
sion, or  in  order  to  consider  the  topics  sepa- 
rately and  more  particularly. 

Sp-Sn'-O-d^,   S.      [Bp ANODOS  ] 

Bot. :  The  reversion  of  an  irregular  flower 
to  one  of  a  regular  form. 

ep-Sn-or-thd'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  from  eiravop66<o 
(epanorthoo)  =  to  set  straight,  to  correct,  from  ' 
€771  (epi)  =  up,  and  dvopOoto  (anorthoo)  ~  to 
set  straight  up ;  6p06s  (orthos)  =  straight.] 

Rhet.  :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  person 
recalls  what  he  has  said,  in  order  to  substitute 
stronger  or  more  significant  words. 

t  ep-Sn'-thoiis,  a.  [Gr.  e-n-C  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  dvBOi  (anthos)  =  a  blossom,  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  Growing  upon  a  flower.  Used  of 
certain  fungi. 

*ep-arch',  s.  [Gr.  eirapxo^  (eparchos)  =  a 
commander  ;  eirdpx*^  (eparcho)  =  to  command, 
to  be  a  commander  :  errt  (epi)  ~  on,  upon,  and 
dpxoi  (archo)  —  to  rule.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  governor  or  prefect  of  a 
province  or  eparchy. 

"The  prefects  and  the  eparcJis  will  resort 
To  the  Eucoleon  with  what  speed  they  may." 
Taylor :  Jgaao  Comnenus,  11  3. 

*  ep'-ar-ch^,  s.  [Gr.  en-apxi*  (eparchia),  from 
eirapxos  (eparclws).'] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  province  or  district  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  eparch. 

e-pa'llle,  s.    [Fr.  epaule  =  the  shoulder.] 

Fort. :  The  shoulder  of  a  bastion ;  the 
salient  angle  formed  by  the  face  and  flank. 

e-pa'ule-ment,  s.  [Fr.  ;  ipaule  =  the  shoul- 
der.] A  species  of  breastwork  formed  to 
defend  the  flank  of  a  post  or  any  other  place. 
A  work  thrown  up  to  defend  troops  from  an 
attacking  force  ;  usually  shoulder  high,  hence 
the  name  epaulement.  The  expression  is 
commonly  used  to  designate  the  whole  mass 
of  earth,  &c.,  which  protects  the  guns  in  a 
battery  in  front  and  at  the  sides. 

Sp'-au-lette,    *  ep'-au-let,   c.    [Fr.   ipau- 

lette,  from  epaule  =  the  shoulder.] 

Mil. :  A  shoulder-piece  ;  an  ornamental 
badge  worn  on  the  shoulder,  and  made  of 
various  forms  and  material  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  wearer.  The  use  of  epaulettes 
was  abolished  in  the  British  army  in  1855,  but 
they  are  still  worn  by  naval  ofllcers  above  the 
rank  of  lieutenant. 

"  Their  old  vanity  was  dazzled  and  seduced  by  mili- 
tary liveries,  cockades,  and  epazdets.'— Burke :  Appeal 
from  Old  to  .yew  WMgs. 

ep'-au-let-ted,  a.  [Eng.  epaulett(e);  -ed.] 
Furnished  with  or  wearing  epaulettes. 


*  e-paul-iere  (e-pol'-yare),  *  e-panl-le* 

,*.      A.  -_     ,       'g  =  the  shoulder.] 

protec- 


(^-pol-le). 

Mil.  Antiq. 


[Fr.   _ 
A  shoulder-piece, 


EPAITLIEHE. 

tion  for  the  shoulder,  made  either  of  one  or 
several  auccessive  plates.  It  was  fastened  to 
the  sleeve  of  the  hauberk  by  laces  or  points. 

ep-3x'-I-al,  a.  [Gr.  eirt  (epi)  ~  upon,  over, 
and  Lat.  axis;  Gt.  d^iov  (azdn).^ 

Anat. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  muscles 
lying  above  the  embryonic  vertebral  axis. 
They  are  called  by  Huxley  episkeletal  muscles, 
[Episkeletal.]  There  are  two  divisions  of 
them  :  a  dorso-lateral,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
long  and  shorter  erector  muscles  of  the  spine 
and  head,  and  a  ventro-lateral,  as  the  genio- 
hyoid, the  stemo-mastoid,  and  other  muscles. 

e-poir'-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  enetpvay  (epeir%td).  Epic 
and  loriic  for  cTrepvw  (eperuo)  =  to  pull  to ; 
€Trt  (epi)  =  to,  towards,  and  epiJw  (enio)  =  to 
draw  or  drag.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Arachnidpe,  the  typical- 
one  of  the  family  Epeiridae.  Epeira  diarlema 
is  the  garden  spider.  It  has  eight  eyes,  nearly 
equal  in  size,  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  head. 
It  constructs  a  web  with  radiating  threads, 
connected  by  concentric  circles,  in  the  centre 
of  which  it  takes  its  stand,  to  await  the  ap- 
pearance and  entanglement  of  its  prey. 

e-peir'-i-dae,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  epeir(a),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  familyof  Arachnidas (Spiders),  order 
Araneida  or  Dimerosomata ;  type  Epeira(q.v.). 

ep-Sn-ce-plial'-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epenceph- 
aUpn),  ana  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ic.] 

Anat, :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  epeh- 
cephalon ;  the  occipital  or  back  part  of  the 
brain. 

"The  epencepJialic  or  occipital  vertebra  haa  also  a 
nenral  and  a  h»mal  arch." — 2'odd  A  Bovfman :  Physiol. 
Anat.,  ii.  597, 

ep-en-9epli'-al-6n,  s.  [Gr.  eirC  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  €yKd(pa\o^'(engkephalos)  =  t'he  brain.] 

Anat. :  A  portion  of  the  brain  which,  with 
the  metencephalon,  constitutes  the  posterior 
primary  vesicle.  The  epencephalon  compre^ 
hends  the  cerebellum,  the  pons  Varolii,  with 
the  anterior  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
(Qua  171.) 

ep-en'-d^-ma,  s.  [Gr.  ctti  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
ivSvfjia  (enduma)  =  a  garment  ;  in  Fr.  ^erv- 
dyme.] 

Anat. :  A  delicate  epitheliated  structure, 
which  acts  as  a  kind  of  skin  to  the  ventri  3les 
of  the  brain.    (Qnain.) 

ependyma-ventriculorum,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  same  as  Ependtma  (q.v.X 
(Quain.) 

*  ep-e-net'-ic,  a.    [Ep^netic] 

e-pen'-the-sis,  *  e-pen'-the-gj?,  s.  [Gr., 
from  eir€VTt6rif:.i  (epentitMmi)  =  to  place  upon  ; 
iirC  (epi)  =upon;  n'^^t  (tithemi)  =  to  place  ; 
Fr.  epenthese.] 

Gram ;  The  addition  of  a  letter  or  letters  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  as  alitittm  for  alitvm. 

ep-en-thet'-ic,  a.    [G.  eirC  (epi)  =  on,  upon ; 
evBero^  (entlietos)  =  put  in  ;  ei/Tttfr)/xt  (entitMmi) 
=  to  place  or  put  in.] 
Gram. :  Inserted  or  added  in  the  middle  of 

a  word. 

e-per'gne  (g  silent),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ; 
perhaps  from  Fr.  epargne  =  thrift,  economy.] 
An  ornamented  stand  for  a  large  dish  on  a 
table. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  sdn ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe  =  e ;  cy  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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e-per'-li-a,  s.  [From  eperu,  the  Guyanan 
name  of  the  fruit  of  Eperiia  falcata.  (See 
def.)] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  sub- 
order Cffisalpiniese,  tribe  Amherstiese.  Epema 
falcata,  the  Wallaba  tree  of  Guiana,  has 
abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  and  peduncles  of 
flowers.  Sir  E.  Schomburgh  says  that  the 
wood  is  deep  red,  frequently  varied  with 
whitish  streaks,  hard,  hea^'y,  shining,  im- 
pregnated with  an  oily  resin,  and  in  conse- 
quence very  durable.    (lAndley,  &e.) 

e-peX-e-ge'-B&,  S.  [Gr.,  from  €Tre^i7y^0|U.at 
(epesxgeomai)  =  to  narrate  in  detail ;  e^yjyeoixa, 
(exegeoTnai)  =  to  lead  out,  to  detail :  e^  (ex)  = 
out,  and  riydofiaL  (hegeomai)  =  to  lead.]  [Ex- 
egesis.] A  full  or  detailed  account  or  exple- 
nation  of  something  which  has  gone  before  ; 
exegesis. 

e-pSx-e-get'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  enl  (epi),  and 
Eng.  exegetical  (q.v.).]  Of  the  nature  of  an 
epexegesis  ;  explanatory  of  something  which 
has  gone  before  ;  exegetical. 

e'-phab,  t  e'-pha,  s  [Heb.  ns^M  (ephak), 
probably  from  an  old  Coptic  or  Egyptian 
word,  spelled  in  Septuagint  Gr.  oi(/>t  (oiphi\ 
and  oi^et  (piphei)  =  a  measure  of  capacity.] 

Weights  &  Measures :  A  measure  of  capacity 
among  the  Jews,  containing  ten  orners  (Exod. 
xvi.  86).  It  was  used  for  dry  goods,  such  as 
flour,  barley,  &c.  (Judg.  vi.  19 ;  Ruth  ii.  17). 
It  was  the  same  in  capacity  as  the  bath,  but 
the  latter  was  for  liquids  (Ezek.  xlv.  10,  11, 
14).  Calculations  made  from  some  statements 
of  Josephus,  give  the  ephah  a  capacity  of 
1985*77  cubic  inches. 

"  Aud  Gideon  went  In,  and  made  rendy  a  kid,  and 
unleavened  cakes  of  an  epfiah  of  S\out."— Judges  vi,  19 

e-pbe'-be,  e.  [Gr.  l^ijjSo?  (ephebos)  ~  a  kind 
of  cup.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lichens,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Ephebidffi. 

e-pbe'-bi-dae,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  eplteh(e),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Lichens,  tribe  Hymeno- 
thalameEe. 

epb'-e-dra,  s.  [Lat.  ephedra,  from  Gr. 
e^eSpa  (epMdra)  =  a  setting  by  or  at  a  thing, 
a  plant,  perhaps  Equisetum  sylvati<yiim.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gnetacea.  The  flowers 
are  dioecious  ;  the  males  in  catkins,  with  a 
bifid  calyx,  seven  stamens,  with  four  inferior 
and  two  superior  anthers  ;  the  females  with  a 
quintuple  two-parted  calyx,  two  ovaries,  and 
two  seeds.  The  species  occur  in  all  the  four 
divisions  of  the  world.  Their  fruit  is  said  to 
be  mucilaginous,  eatable,  sub-acid,  and  slightly 
purgent.  The  branches  and  flowers  of  the 
Asiatic  Ephedras  were  formerly  sold  as  styp- 
tics. 

e-pbe'-IiB  (pi.  e-pbel'-i-def ),  s.  [Gr.  e(^>)Xis 
(epkelis)  (sing.)  =  an  iron-band  on  a  box 
cover,  (pi.)  freckles  :  eirt  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
^Aos  (hUos)  =  a  nail,  or  rjAto?  (hMlios)  =  the 
sun.    (Liddell  &  Scott.y] 

Med. :  A  term  for  the  freckles  which  appear, 
in  persons  of  fair  complexion,  on  those  parts 
of  the  skin  which  are  exposed  to  the  sun.  It 
is  also  used  to  designate  these  patches  occur- 
ring on  other  parts  of  the  body. 

e-pbSm'-er-a,  s.  [Gr.  e^^jxepoi'  (ephemeron) 
=  (1)  a  short-lived  insect,  the  May-fly ;  (2)  a 
poisonous  plant  :  cttl  (epi)  here  =  for,  and 
i}fj.4pa  (kemera)  =  a  day.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Ephemeridffi  (q.v.).  Epliemera  vulgata  is  tli'e 
May-fly  or  Day-fly.  The  larva  is  aquatic.  In 
the  perfect  state  it  lives  a  very  short  time. 
Its  emergence  from  the  water  is  not  so  strik- 
ing a  phenomenon  as  is  that  of  its  congeners 
in  Holland,  France,  and  Switzerland,  whicli 
emerge  in  immense  swarms,  like  driving  snow 
flakes,  one  evening,  and,  having  deposited 
their  eggs,  leave  their  dead  bodies  piled  in 
heaps  on  the  banks  of  their  natal  stream  on 
the  morning  of  the  very  next  day.     [Etym.] 

e-pbem'-er-al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  eift-q^epo^  (ephe- 
ineros),  from  ewC  (epi)  =  on,  and  rfy.ipa  (hemera) 
—  a  day.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Beginning  and  ending  in  a  day ; 
existing  only  for  a  day. 


2.  Fig. :  Short-lived ;  continuing  or  existing 
only  for  a  short  time. 

"  When  the  gale  of  ephemeral  popularity  shall  have 
gra<lually  subBided."— jTnoa: .-  On  Grammar  Schools. 

B.  ^5  subst. :  Any  thing  which  lives  or  con- 
tinues only  for  a  day  ;  anything  short-lived. 


*  e-phem-er-al'-it-y,  s.    [Eng. 
•ity.]    A  transient  trifle. 

"This lively  companion  .  .  .  chattered  ephemerali- 
ties  while  Gerard  wrote  the  immortal  lives.  —C. 
Jieade :  Cloister  &  Hearth,  ch.  Ixi. 

*  e-phSm'-er-an,  s.    [Gr.  c^i^/LLepo? 
TOs).'\    Anything  which  is  ephemeral. 


eph-e-mer'-«-se,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  ephemei"- 
(um)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -cos.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe   or   family    of   inoxiercnlate 
terminal  foliated  mosses . 

•  e-phe-mer'-ic,  a.     [Gr.  e(^jjVepos  (tpMint- 
rosy}     The  same  as  Ephemeral  (q.v.). 

e-pbSm'-Sr-id,  s.    [Ephemerid^.] 

Zool. :  An  insect  of  the  family  Ephemcridse 
(q.v.). 


epb-S-mer'-i-dsa,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.ep7icjner(n) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suflf.  -mkc.] 

1.  Entom. :  May-flies.  A  family  of  neu- 
ropterous  insects  ;  family  Subulicornes. 
Antennae  very  small,  three  jointed.  "Wings 
perpendicular  or  nearly  so,  the  anterior  pair 
much  the  larger.  Body  terminating  in  three 
setae.  Anterior  legs  protruded  forwards  to  be 
used  as  organs  of  touch.  The  larvee,  whicli, 
except  that  they  want  wings,  much  resemble 
the  perfect  insect,  are  aquatic,  breathing  by 
branchiae.  According  to  Swammerdam,  they 
are  three  years  in  reaching  the  perfect  state, 
when  they  come  forth  immediately  to  de- 
posit their  eggs  and  die.  The  chief  genera  are 
Oxycypha,  with  only  two  wings ;  Cloe  with 
four,  the  hinder  ones,  however,  being  minute; 
Baetis  and  Ephemera  with  the  inferior  wings 
larger,  the  former  with  three  ocelli,  the  latter 
with  two.     [Ephemera.] 

2.  Pakeont.  :  Mr.  Scudder  believes  his 
PlatepheTnera  antiqua,  from  the  Devonian 
rocks  of  North  America,  to  be  one  of  the 
Ephemeridse.  The  family  is  believed  also  to 
have  had  representatives  in  the  Carboniferous 
rocks.  [Ephemerites.]  If  so,  then  its  dis- 
covery iu  all  the  intermediate  strata  is  only 
a  question  of  time. 

e-piem'-er-is  (pi.  e-pb©-mer'~i-de§),  s. 

[Gr.  =  a  diary.] 
"*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  journal,  a  diary,  an  accoxmt  of  daily 
transactions. 

2.  An  almanack. 

"  Let  him  make  au  epJiemeridea,  read  Suiseet  the  cal- 
culator'a  works,  Scaliger  De  Emendatioue  Temporuiii, 
aud  Petavius  his  adversary,  till  he  understand  them." 
—Burton  :  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  281. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Astron.  (Of  a  planet) :  The  place  of  the 
planet  for  a  number  of  successive  days. 

2.  Literature : 

(1)  A  collective  name  for  reviews,  magazines, 
and  other  periodical  literature. 

(2)  A  record  of  events  which  have  happened 
on  the  same  date  in  different  years. 

e-phem'-er-ist,  s.    [Ephemeris.] 

1.  Onewhokeepsajoumal  or  diary;  adiarist. 

2.  One  who  studies  the  daily  motions  and 
positions  of  the  planets ;  an  astrologer. 

"  The  nigrht  before  he  was  discoursing  of  aud  slight- 
lug  the  art  of  foolish  astrologers,  aud  genethiacal 
ephemeriais,  that  pry  iuto  the  horoscope  of  uativitiea."' 


e-phein-er-i'-t©9,  ;>■■  [Mod.  Lat.  epheineria); 
-ites.] 

Palceont.  :  A  presumed  genus  of  Ephemeridse 
of  Carboniferous  age. 

e-pbem'-er-o-morph,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  eph&m- 

ero(n),  and  Gr.  fiopi^-^  (tiwrphe)  =  form.]      A 

term  coined  by  Bastian,  to  include  the  lowest 

forms  of  life  under  one  general  designation. 

"  The  transformation    from   the   vegetal    to    the 

animal,  aud  from  the  auimal  to  the  vegetal  modes 

of    growth   so  common  among  ephemeronwrphs." — 

Bastian :  The  Brain  an  Organ  of  Mind,  ch,  i. 

*  e-pbem'-er-6n,  s.  [Gr.  e(/nJ/xepov  (ephem- 
eron).']  [Ephemera.]  The  same  as,  but  more 
correct  tlian.  Ephemera  (q.v.). 


epbemeron-worm,  s.  The  ephemera 
which,  however,  continues  long  in  the  worm 
or  larva  state.  It  is  when  it  reaches  the  per- 
fect state  that  it  is  ephemeral  in  the  duration 
of  its  life.    [Ephemera.] 

"  Swammerdam  observes  of  the  ephemeron-worms, 
that  their  food  is  clay,  and  that  they  matte  their  cells 
of  the  same."— ZJeT-Aam.'  Physico-Theology. 

*  e-pbem'-er-ous,  u.    [Gr.  e<^jJjLiepos  (ejiZiem- 

eros).'} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Ephemeral,  short-lived. 
"The  ephfmeroiis  tale  that  does  its  businesa,  and 

dies  iu  a  a»j."— Burke:  French  Revolution. 

2.  Bot.  :  Lasting  only  a  day. 

e-pbem'-cr-iim,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
e^^/xepos  (epMvieros)  =  lasting  but  a  day.] 

J^ot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Ephem- 
erese  (q.v.). 

E-pbe'-si-an  (s  as  zb),  s.  &  a.  [Lat.,  Ac, 
Ephesus;  Gr.  "Ki^eo-os  (^'^j/iesos);  i  connective, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  adj.  suft".  -an.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Ephesus,  a  cele- 
brated city  in  classic  times,  one  of  those 
belonging  to  the  Ionic  Confederat'  m.  It  is 
now  in  ruins. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Geog.  :  A  native  of  Ephesus. 

2.  (PI.)  Scrip.  Canon:  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  (q.v.). 

%  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians : 
Scrip.  Canon :  One  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  seems  to  have  been  sent  forth 
by  St.  Paul  about  a.d.  62,  while  he  was  a 
prisoner  at  Rome.  (Acts  xxviii.  30-31 ;  Eph. 
iii.  1,  iv.  1.)  He  sent  it  to  its  destination  by 
the  hand  of  Tychicus  (Eph.  vi.  21).  The 
Church  at  Ephesus  had  been  founded  by  Paul 
himself,  or  at  least  he  had  raised  it  from  the 
feebleness  in  point  of  numbers  and  knowledge 
in  which  it  had  been  when  he  commenced  his 
missionary  w«rk  in  that  city.  For  two  years 
he  preached  Christ,  not  merely  to  the  perma- 
nent residents  in  Ephesus,  but  to  the  multi- 
tudes who  resorted  thither  as  pilgrims  to  visit 
the  celebrated  Temi>le  of  Diana,  then  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world  (Acts  xix.  10). 
When  driven  from  the  city  owing  to  a  riot 
raised  by  one  whose  craft  would  liave  been  in 
danger  had  idolatry  fallen,  he  retained  a  deep 
interest  in  his  converts  ;  and,  despatching 
Tychicus  to  inquire  after  their  welfare  (Eph. 
vi.  21),  gave  him  the  canonical  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  for  the  Church  just  named,  with 
another  to  the  Church  at  Colosse  (Col.  iv.  7). 
Between  these  two  there  is  great  similarity, 
and  that  to  the  Colossians  seems  to  have  been 
written  first.  In  consequence  of  the  simi- 
larity De  Wette,  rejecting  the  testimony  of 
antiquity,  considered  the  epistle  to  the  Eplie- 
sians  a  mere  imitation  of  that  to  the  Colos- 
sians, allowing  it,  however,  to  be  a  production 
of  the  Jirst  century  ;  while  Ferdinand  Baur 
rejected  both,  believing  at  least  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians  to  show  traces  of  Gnosticism 
and  Moutanism.  It  is  evident  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  that  the  converts  at 
Ephesus  were  mainly  Gentiles  (Eph.  ii.  11, 
iii.  1),  and  i>rominent  in  the  didactic  part 
of  the  letter  is  the  doctrine  that  Christ 
has  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition 
which  severs  Jew  and  Gentile,  putting  both 
on  the  same  level  of  privilege  within  his 
Church  (Eph.  ii.  11-22,  iii.  1-6).  The  Epistle 
concludes  with  a  series  of  practical  exhor- 
tations. 

epb'-e-Site,  s.  [From  Ephesus,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  it  occiurs.] 

Min. :  A  pearly  white  mineral,  hard  enough 
to  scratch  glass,  Sp.  gr.  3'15to3-20.  Compos.: 
silica  30-4  to  31 '54  ;  alumina  56-45  to  57-89; 
lime  1'89  to  2-11 ;  protoxide  of  iron  1-0  to 
1'34;  soda  with  a  little  potassa  4'41 ;  water 
3-09  to  3-12.    (Dana.) 

*  eph-l-al'-te§,   s      [Gr.   e^ioAnj^  (ephialtes) 

=  one  who  leaps  upon,  the  nightmare  :  en-t 
(epi)  =  upon,  and  oAXo/iat  (halloTuai)  =  to 
spring,  leap,  or  bound.] 

Med. :  The  nightmare.  It  is  now  technically 
known  by  its  Latin  name  incubus  (q.v.). 

"The  ephialtes,  or  ni^ht-mare,  is  called  by  the 
common  people  witch-riding,"  —  Brand :  Porrular 
AntitftiUies. 

e-pbip'-pi-tim,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  e^iinrLov 

(ephippion)  =  anything  placed  on  a  horse's 
back,  such  as  a  horse-cloth,  or  a  saddle :  enC 
(epi)  =  upon,  and  tTriro?  (hippos)  =  a  horse.] 
Zool.  .  A   receptacle  inside  carapace  of  the 


bSil,  boy;  p6^t»  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  cborus,  ^hin,  bengh;  go,  sein;  tbin,  tbis;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist,    pb  =f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sban.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zbun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  :»  sbiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d?l. 
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Brancliinpotla,  in  wliicli  the  winter  eggs  are 
deposited. 

^ph'-od,  e'-phod.  s.     [Heb.,  but  partly  of 
Aramaic  form  "liESt  (ephod),  from  ICW  (aphad) 
=  to  gird  to,  on,  or  about;  to  wrap  about.] 
Hebrew  Archceology : 

1.  A  short  coat  covering  the  shouhlers  and 
breast  of  the  Jewish  High  Priest.  It  was  in 
two  pieces,  one  covering  the  breast  and  tlie 
otlier  the  upper 
part  of  the  back, 
the  connection 
between  tlie  two 
being  main- 
tained above  by 
slioukler-  pieces 
with  clasjis  made 
of  two  large  onyx 
stones,  each  in- 
scribed with  the 
names  of  six  of 
the  ti'ibes  of 
Israel.  The  two 
were,  moreover, 
imited  beneath 
by  a  "curious 
girdle"  of  gold, 
blue,  pui'ple, 
Gcarlet,  and  fine 
twined  linen, 

with  cunning  work,  encircling  the  waist.  The 
breast-plate  of  judgment  with  the  "  Urim  and 
Thumniim"  was  to  be  affixed  to  it  in  front 
by  golden  rings.  There  was,  moreover,  to  be 
the  robe  of  the  ephod,  a  second  and  larger 
coat,  of  one  entire  ]necc  of  woven-work,  blue 
in  colour,  with  a  hole  above  for  the  neck  and 
a  hem  beneath  with  alternate  pomegranates 
and  golden  bells. 

2.  A  similar  but  less  splendid  garment,  de- 
scribed as  of  linen,  worn  by  Samuel  Avhen,  as 
ft  boy,  he  was  engaged  in  the  temple  service 
(1  Sam.  ii.  18);  by  king  David  when  he  took 
joyous  iiart  in  the  removal  of  the  ark  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  the  city  of  David 
(2  Sam.  vi.  14),  and  even  by  the  ordinary 
priests  of  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18). 

t3.  Apparently  an  idol  of  a  particular 
character  (Judges  viii.  24-27,  xvii.  5,  xviii. 
18,  20). 

aph'-or,  s.  [Gr.  ^<f>opo£  (eplwros)  =  overseeing; 
£<f)opdio  (ephirao)  =  to  oversee  :  eTri  {epi)  = 
over,  and  opato  (Jiorao)  to  see,  to  look.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  One  of  five  magistrates  chosen 
at  Sparta,  and  invested  with  the  highest  power, 
controlling  even  the  kings. 

eph'-6r-al,  a.  [Eng.  ephor;  -ah]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  an  ephor. 

eph'-or-al-ty,  s.  [Eng.  ephoral;  -ty.]  The 
office,  rank,  or  term  of  othce  of  an  ephor. 

*eph'-6-rus,    s.     [Lat.,   from  Gr.   e^opos 

(ejj/toros).]     An  Ephor  (q.v.). 

€ph'-^-ra,  s.  [Lat.  Ep7)yra ;  Gr.  'E^vpa 
(JEpJiiira)  =  the  old  name  of  Corinth.] 

Zoology : 

1.  A  pseudo-genus  of  KhizostomidEe,  being 
Ihe  "  liydra-tuba  "  or  larva  state  of  Aurelia  or 
other  true  genera  of  the  family. 

2.  A  genus  of  Geometer  moths.  Several 
species  are  British. 

ep'-i-blast,    s.      [Gr.  en-t  {epi)  =  upon,  and 
^Aao-To?  (bkistos)  =  a  sprout,  shoot,  or  sucker.] 
Anat. :  The  nnme  given  by  Foster  and  Bal- 
four to  what  is  by  Quain  and  others  called  tlie 
ectoderm  (c[.v.). 

ep-i-ble'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  en-t)3ATjju.a  (epiblevia)  = 
that  which  is  thrown  over,  a  cloak.] 

Bat. :  The  name  given  by  Schleiden  to  the 
young  and  tender  e])idermis  of  i»lants  still  in 
l)ud  or  that  covering  young  ovules  in  the 
ovmy. 

ep'-ic,  *  ep'-ick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  e'pieus,  from 
Gr.  ewiKos  (epikos)  =  epic,  nai'rative  ;  Itto? 
{epos)  =  a  word,  a  narrative,  a  song.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Narrative,  containing  or  of  the 
nature  of  narrative,  heroic.  The  term  is  speci- 
fically apjtlied  to  a  ])Ofim  which  narrates  the 
liistory,  real  or  fictitious,  of  some  notable 
action  or  achievement,  or  series  of  actions  or 
achievements,  accomplished  by  some  distin- 
guished hero.  The  most  celebrated  epic  ]ioems 
are— in  Greek  literature,  Tlic  Iliad  and  Odyssey 


of  Homer  ;  in  Latin,  the  JEneid  of  Virgil ;  and 
in  English,  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton, 


"The  subject  of  the  epic  poem  must  he  some  ona 
,.-eiit,  complex  actiou.  Tne  iirhioipal  neraouRges  must 
)elong  to  the  high  places  of  the  world,  anO  muat  be 


gi-aud  and  elevated  iutheu'  ideas,  and  in  their  betiruig. 
The  measure  mu8t  be  of  a  soiiorouB  dignity  befitting 
the  subject.    The  action  In  carried  on  l>y  a  mixture  of 


iian-ative,  dialogue,  and  soliloquy.  Briefly  to  express 
its  main  requisites,  the  epic  poem  treats  of  one  great, 
complex  action  in  a  grand  style,  and  with  fulnesfi  of 
detail."—/)/'.  Arnold. 

B,  As  subst. :  An  epic  or  heroic  poem  ;  a 
narrative  poem  describing  in  elevated  style 
the  aciiieveinents  of  some  hero. 

"  In  pompous  epic,  tow'rlng  odes, 

I  strut  with  heroes,  feaat  with  gods." 

Somervile  :  The  Ilap^ty  Lunatic. 

*  ep'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  epic ;  -al.l  The  same 
as  Epic  (q.v.). 

ep-i-ca'-lyx,    s.      [Gr.   eTrt  (epi),  and  Kakv^ 
(kahix)  =  a  covering,  seed-vessel,  shell,  or  pod.] 
Bot. :  An  outer  calyx,  an  involucre. 

■^  ep-i-c3.r'-i-dan|f,  ep-i-car'-i-def,  s.  pi. 

[Gr.  ewt  (epi)  =  upon,  and  KapCs  (karis)  — 
a  .shrimp  or  prawn.] 

Zool. :  An  old  family  or  tribe  of  Isopodous 
Crustaceans  founded  by  Latreille.  They  are 
now  the  family  Bopyridae  (q.v.).  They  are 
parasitic  on  shrimps.     [Etym.] 

ep'-i-carp,  s.  [Gr.  cTrt  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
KapTToc  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  integument  or  skin  of  a  fruit,  or 
the  outermost  layer  of  the  pericarp.  It  is 
produced  by  the  underside  of  the  carpillary 
leaf.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  sarcocarp 
or  flesh  and  the  endocarp  or  stone  (q.v.). 

*  ep'-i-5ede,    "^  cp-i-ced,   *  ep-i-9ed'-i- 

Htn,  s.  [Lat.  epicediwn,  from  Gr.  eTriKi^fieiot' 
(epikedeion)  =  a  dirge  ;  eTrtK^Setos  (epikedeios) 
=  funereal :  eirC  (epi)  =  upon,  and  ktjSo?  (kedos) 
=  grief;  Fr.  epicede.]  A  funeral  hymn  or 
song ;  a  dirge. 

"  We  are  yet  in  hoi>e  of  somewhat  to  come  forwarde, 
to  the  iniatymable  gloi*y  of  the  laud,  namely  his  worthy 
works  de  Antiguitatc  Britannica,  et  de  lllustribus 
Viris,  with  hys  epigrams  and  epicedes." — Bale:  Bedic. 
of  Leland's  liinerary  (1549). 

*  ep-i-yed'-i-al,  a.  [Eng.  epiced(e);  -xaL] 
Of  or  pert-airing  to  an  epicede ;  funereal, 
elegiac. 

*  ep-i-5ed'-i-an,  a.  &  s.   [Eng.  eptced(e);  -iau.] 

A.  As  odj.  :  The  same  as  Epicedial  (q.v.). 


B.  As  subst. :  An  epicede  ;  a  funeral  hymn 
or  song. 

"Black-eyed  swans 
Did  sing  as  woful  epicedians 
As,  they  would  straightways  die." 

Chapman:  Hero  &  Meander,  sest.  iv. 

*  ep-e-ced'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.]  An  epicede 
(q.v.). 

"  These,  your  own  anthems,  shall  become 
Your  lasting  epicediam." 

Sandys :  Paraphrase. 

ep'-i-cene,  a.  [Lat.  epicoimts,  from  Gr. 
iiTLKOLvo<;  (epikoinos)  =  common  :  enl  (epi)  = 
upon,  and  koivos  (koinos)  =  common  ;  Fr. 
^jyic'eiie.] 

Grain.:  Of  common  gender ;  a  term  applied 
to  nouns  which  have  but  one  form  to  indicate 
animals  of  both  sexes  :  as,  Lat.  ovis  =  a  sheep. 

*  ep-i- ce~rSiS'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  cTriKepao-TiKos 
(epikeraaiikos)  =  tempering  the  humours  : 
en-iKepafio^/xt  (epikerannumi)  =  to  mix ;  Fr. 
epicerastique.]    Lenient,  assuaging. 

ep'-i-chile,  s.  [Gr.  eirC  (epi)  =  uj^on,  and 
XeiAo?  (cheilos)  ^  a  lip.] 

Bot. :  The  upper  half  of  the  lip  of  a  strangu- 
lated or  jointed  orchid  flower. 

ep-i-chi-re'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  =  an  attempt,  from 
e7ri;^6tpt'w  (epiclieireo)  =  to  attempt,  to  put 
one's  hand  to  :   eTrt  (e^n)  =  upon,  and  x^^P 

(chetr)  =  the  hand.] 

Logic  dj  Rhet.  :  A  syllogism  in  which  the 
proof  of  the  major  or  minor  premise,  or  both, 
IS  introduced  with  the  premises  themselves, 
and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  in  the  usual  way. 

ep-i-clil6r-hy'  -dritn,  s.  [Gr.  ini  (epi) = upon, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  chloThydrin(s)  (q.v.).] 

Chevi.  :    Glycidic  hydrochloride,  CaHsClO, 
CHo 
0<l 
or,      ^CH 
I 

CH2CI.     It  is    isomeric    with    mono- 
chloracetone,  CHoClO-CH^.     Epichlorhydrin 


is  obtained  by  adding  flnely  powdered  caustic 
soda  slowly  to  diehlorhydrin,  but  the  tempera- 
ture nmst  not  rise  above  130°.  Then  it  is  dis- 
tilled. Epichlorhydrin  is  a  colourless  liquid 
insoluble  in  water;  it  boils  at  117°.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  unites 
with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  fonning  sym- 
metrical dichlorhydrin,CH2Cl-CH(OH)-CH2Cl. 
By  long  boiling  with  water  it  is  converted  into 
monochlorhydrin.  Nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  chlor-lactic  acid,  CHiClCH(OH)-CO-OH. 

ep-i~clilbr'-ite,  s .  [Gr.  eirC  (epi)  =  upon, 
over,  with,  and  Eng.,  &e.  chlorite  (q.v.). 
Named  so  as  to  suggest  that  it  is  akin  to 
chlorite.] 

Min. :  A  dull  green  mineral  with  a  white  or 
greenish  streak,  and  greasy  lustre-  It  occurs 
fibrous  or  columnar.  Hardness  2  to  2  5;  sp, 
gr.  2"76.  Compos,  :  Silica  10*48  ;  alumina 
10 '96  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron  8-72;  protoxide  of 
iron  8*96 ;  magnesia  23 ;  lime  6-68 ;  water 
lO'lS.     Found  at  Harzburg. 

*  ep-i-clior'-i-al,  a.  [Gr.  eTriYupto?  (epioM- 
rios)  from  eiri  (epi)  —  on,  in,  and  X"P"'  (chora) 
=  the  country.]    Belonging  to  the  country. 

"Local  or  evicJiorial  superstitions,"— Z>e  Quincey: 
Modem  Superstition. 

ep-i-cli'-ng-l,  a.  [Gr.  eiri  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
kKCvi)  (kliiie)  =  a  couch.] 

Bot. :  Placed  upon  the  disc  or  receptacle  of 
a  flower. 

ep-i-Col'-lC  a.  [Gr.  £7rt  (epi)  =  upon,  kwAov 
(kolon)  =  the  colon,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suft'.  -ic] 

Aimt.  :  The  colon  ;  pertaining  to  the  part  of 
the  abdomen  so  situated. 

ep-i-c6n'-dyle,  s.  [Gr.  eirC(cpi)  =  upon,  and 
Eng.  condyle  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Chaussier  to 
what  is  generally  called  simply  a  condyle 
(q.v.). 

ep-i-c6r-ol'-line,  a.    [Gr.  en-t  (epi)  =  upon ; 

Lat.  corolla  (q.v.),  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ine.] 

Bot.  :  Inserted  in  or  upon  the  corolla. 

ep-i-cra'-ni-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epicrajiiimi 
(q.v.)  ;  Eng.  <^'c.  suff.  -cd.] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
cranium.  Thus  the  occi  pi  to-frontal  aponeuro- 
sis is  called  also  the  epicranial  aponeurosis. 
There  are  also  epicranial  muscles.  They  are 
the  same  as  the  occipito-frontal  ones.  (Quain.) 

t  ep~i-cra'-ni-ilm,  s.  [Gr.  e-n-C  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  Kpaviov  (kranion)  =  the  skull.] 

Anat. :  The  soft  parts  covering  the  cranium 
or  skull. 

e-pic-te'-ti-an  (ti  as  shi),  a.  [See  def.]  Of 
or  relating  to  Epictetus,  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
bom  at  Hierapolis,  in '  Phrygia,  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  oiiginally  brought  to  Rome 
as  a  slave,  but  the  means  by  which  he  ob- 
tained liis  liberty  and  rose  to  eminence  are 
not  known. 

ep'-i-ciire,  s.    [See  def.  1.] 

*1.  Orig. :  A  follower  of  Epicurus,  a  cele- 
lirated    ]ihilosopher,   burn    at    Gargettus,   in 
Samos,  B.C.  342.     In  B.C.  306  he  founded  the 
school  of  philosophy  at  Athens  which  after- 
wards bore  his  naine.     He  died  in  b.c.  270. 
He  tauglit  that  the  true  end  of  existence  is  a 
species  of  quietism,  in  which  the  philosopher 
holds  himself   open    to  all  the    pleasurable 
sensations  which  the  temperate  indulgence  of 
his  ordinary  appetites,  and  the  recollection  of 
past,  with  the  anticipation  of  future  enjoy- 
ments, are  sufficiently  abundant  to  supply, 
"  So  the  epicures  say  of  the  Stoic's  felicity  placed  in 
virtue,  that  it  is  like  the  feeling  of  a  player,  who,  if 
he  were  left  of  his  anditoi's  and  their  applause,  he 
would  stmight  be  out  of  heart  and  countenance.'' — 
Bacon :  Colours  of  Oood  &  Evil. 

*2.  Any  one  who,  like  Epicurus,  denied  a 
divine  providence.  lu  use  among  the  old 
English  divines. 

"  The  epicure  gi-anta  there  is  a  God,  but  denies  hia 
providence." ~S.i/donha}n :  Athenian  Babbler.  (Trench: 
Helect  Glossary,  \t.  70.J 

3.  Owing  to  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
ethical  system  of  Epicurus,  as  one  cliarac- 
terized  by  gross  sensualism,  the  word  became 
applied  to  one  who  gave  himself  up  to  sen- 
sual enjoyments,  especially  those  of  the  table. 
"  It  is  a  maxim  with  some  in  modern  days,  never  to 
aak  a  favour  of  an  epicure  till  after  his  ineals." — 
Coffan :  On  the  Passions,  vol.  i.,  pt,  ii.  ch.  ii,,  §  13. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.     qu  —  kw. 
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*©p'-i-ciire,  v.i.  [Epicure,  5.]  To  live  like 
an  epicui'e  ;  to  epicurize. 

"  They  did  ejAcure  it  iii  daily  exoeedings.  '—Fuller  : 
Hist-  Cambridge,  ii.  48. 

*  ep-i-CU-re'-al,  «-.    [lELng.  epicure ;  -al.]   Epi- 

curean.* 

"  Theae  are  epicureal  Umeta."— Burton  :  Atmtomy  q/" 
Melancholy,  i).  387. 

Ep-l-CU-re'-an,  a.  &  s. '  [Lat.  cpicureits,  from 
Gr.  'ETTtKovpeLos  (Epilcoureios)  ;  Fr.  &picurieii.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

"^  1.  Orig. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Epicairus,  or 
5iis  system  of  pliilosoi)hy. 

2,  Like  an  epicure ;  luxurious,  volni)tuary, 
sensual. 

"  £piciire(in  conks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite." 

Shakesp.  :  Antoni/  Jt  Cleopatra,  ii.  1. 

S.  As  substantive : 

"^1.  Orig.:  A  follower  of  Epicurus  or  his 
system  of  philosophy. 

"  Like  a  Stoic,  or  like 
A  ■wiser  Ejncurean." 

Tennyson  :  Maud,  I.  iv  21. 

2.  An  epicure,  a  sensualist,  a  gourmand. 
"  Tlie  hrotherhood 
Of  soft  Epicureans,  taught — if  they 
'    The  ends  of  beiii^  would  secure,  and  wiu 
.  The  crown  of  wisdom— to  yield  up  their  boqU 
~    To  a  voluptuous  uncoucem." 

Wordsworth :  Excurstoti,  bk.  iii. 

ep-i-cu-re'-an-igm,  s.      [Eng.   epicurean  ; 

-iST}l.] 

1.  Orig. :  Attachment  to,  or  following  of  the 
teachiug  of  Epicurus. 

2.  Attachment  or  devotion  to  sensual  en- 
joyments. 

"A  dislike  which  sprang,  not  from  bigotry,  but  from 
Epicureanism," — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x\iii. 

*  ep'-i-ciire-ly,  Of^y.  [Eiv^.  epicure ;  -bj.]  Like 
an  epicure  ;  delicately,  luxuriously. 

"  His  horses  are  proveudered  as  cpicurely."—Nfts}ie  : 
Lenten  Stuffe. 

^  ep-J-ciir'-e-oiis,  o.     [Eng.  epicvre  :   -ous.] 

Epicurean. 

'  'The  double-faced  epicureous  blte-sheepe."— Oar- 
diner  :  True  Obedience ;  Trans,  to  the  lieadnr. 

£p'-i-cnr-i§m,  Sp'-i-ciire-igm.  s.  [Eng. 
epicure;  -ism.]  The  same  as  Epicureanism 
<q.v.). 

"Inftdelity  or  modem  Deism  is  little  else  but 
revived  Eptcureism,  Sadducism,  and  ZemUchiaiu."— 
Wuterland:  Works,  viii.  80. 

*  ep'-i-ciir-ize,  v.i.     [Eng.  epi'jiir{e):  -ize.] 

1.  To  profess  or  follow  the  tenets  of  Epi- 
curus. 

2.  To  indulge  like  an  epicure  ;  to  luxuriate, 
to  feast. 

""  Let  them  tyrannize,  epicurize.  oppresae,  luxuriate. " 
— Burton:  Anat.  of  JU elan. ;  To  the  Header,  p.  CO. 

*  ep'-i-ciir-y,  *  ep-i-cur-ye,  «.  (Eng. 
epicu}'(e) ;  -y.]    Epicurean. 

"Tijjeae  epicurye  opinions. "  — ^oa/e ;  Exposition  of 
Daniel,  dh,  xii. 

t  ep'-S-^y-cle,  s.  [Gr.  eirUvK^o^  (epiIcuUos)= 
.an  epicyle,  an  additional  circle. 

Geam.  &  Astron. :  A  circle,  the  centre  of 
which  is  carried  round  upon  another  circle. 
The  term  is  used  specially  in  connection  with 
Ptolemy's  complex  system  of  astronomy. 
Wishing  to  account  for  the  fact  that  a  planet 


has  sometimes  a  direct  and  sometimes  a  retro- 
grade motion,  relatively  to  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  he  supposed  the  earth  to  stand  at  a 
point  E,  iu  the  diameter  bd,  though  not  in 
the  centre  a  of  a  circle  b  c  d.  A  small  circle 
j>  Q  E  was  described  with  one  extremity  b  of 
the  diameter  as  the  centre.  Around  this 
centre  .the  small  circle  was  supposed  to  re- 
volve whilst  itself  moving  arouud  the  circum- 


ference of  the  larger  one  bcd.  This  small 
circle  was  the  epicycle,  and  it  was  supposed 
to  carry  upon  its  circumference  a  planet  p, 
which,  viewed  from  the  position  of  the  earth, 
sometimes  had  a  direct  and  sometimes  a  retro- 
grade motion.  The  great  circle  is  called  the 
Deferent  of  the  epicycle. 

"  Gird  the  sphere 
With  centric  and  eccentric,  scribbled  o'er ; 
Cycle  and  epicycle."       Milton :  P.  I.,  viii.  82-4. 

Sp-i-5y'-clic,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  epicycUe);  -ic] 
Geom. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  epicycle 
(q.v.). 

"The  epicyclic  motion  with  respect  to  the  centre  of 
the  epicycle."— PeHj??/  Cyclo.,  xxv.  283. 

epicyclic-train.  s. 

Mack.  :  An  epicyclic-train  is  one  in  which 
the  axes  of  the  wheels  revolve  around  a  com- 
mon centre.  Epicyclic -trains  are  used  for 
various  purposes.  A  number  of  applications 
nf  the  device  have  been  made  to  harvesting- 
machines,  iu  transmitting  the  motion  of  the 
driving-wheel  axle  to  the  cutter-bar. 

ep-i-9y'-cl6id,  s.    [Gr.  IttCkvkKo^  (epikukhs) 
=  an  epicycle,  and  et5o5  (eidos)  =  form.] 

1,  Gen.  (Geom.):  A  curve  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  the  point  in  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  along  the  convex  or  concave  part 
of  another  circle, 

2.  Spec.  :  The  resolution  of  a  pohit  in  a 
curve  along  the  convex  side  of  another  one,  as 
opposed  to  a  liypocycloid,  which  revolves  along 
the  concave  one.  Used  chiefly  in  conueetion 
with  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy. 
[Epicycle,] 

ep-l-9y-Cl6i'-dal,  a.    [Eng.  &c.  epicycloid; 

Geom. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  epicy- 
cloid or  containing  one. 

epicycloidal-wheel,  ^\ 

Mack.  :  An  epieycloidal  wheel  is  a  con- 
trivance for  securing  parallel  motion,  in 
converting  reciprocating  motion  into  circular, 
dei)ending  on  the  principle  that  an  inner  epi- 
c^ycloidal  CLir\e  becomes  a  straight  line  when 
the  diameter  of  the  fixed  circle  is  just  double 
that  of  the  rolling  one.  It  consists  of  a  fixed 
ring,  with  teeth  on  the  inside,  into  which  is 
geared  a  wheel  of  lialf  its  diameter ;  to  a  pin 
on  the  circumference  of  the  smaller  wheel  the 
reciprocating  motion  is  communicated,  while 
the  centre  of  the  wheel  describes  a  circle  and 
may  receive  the  pin  of  a  crank  whose  shaft  is 
concentric  with  the  ring. 

ei)-i-deic'-tic,  ep-i-deic'-tic-al,  o.    [Gr. 

eirtSetKTiKus  (epicleikt ikos)  =  displa'ying,  show- 
ing off ;  €iTL&eiKvviJ.L  (epideiknnmi)  =  to  show 
off,  from  errt  and  SeiKcu/xi,  (dciknumi)  =  to 
show.]  Showing  off;  displajing  ;  specif.,  ap- 
plied to  elaborate  eulogiums  or  set  orations, 
such  as  were  frequent  among  the  Athenian 
orators,  and  of  which  Socrates  gives  the  best 
examples. 

"Fine  uieces  of  eloquence  of  that  kind  which  the 

ancient  rhetoricians  denominated  the  epideictic."  — 

E710X :   Winter  Evenings,  even.  29. 

ep-i-dem'-ic,   *  ep-i-dem'-ick,    a.    &    s. 

[Lat.  epidemns,  from  Gr.  cTrtSTjjLtos  (epidemos), 
from  en-t  =  upon,  and  S^fios  (demos)  =  the 
people ;  Fr.  epideiftigite.] 


1.  Common  to,  affecting,  or  falling  at  once 
upon  a  lai-ge  number  of  peoijle  in  a  commu- 
nity :  as,  an  epidemic  disease.     [B.] 

2.  Generally  prevailing ;  affecting  large 
numbers. 

"  He  ought  to  have  been  busied  iu  losing  his  money 
or  iu  other  amusements  equally  laudable  and  epi^ 
demzcA:  among  persons  of  honour." — Swift. 

*  3.  General,  universal. 

"  The epidemicft  madness  of  the  times." 

Dennis  :  Remarks  on  Samer. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Med.  :  A  disease  which  attacks  many 
persons  at  the  same  time  at  different  places, 
spreading  with  great  rapidity,  extremely  viru- 
lent and  fatal  at  the  first  onset,  gradually 
becoming  spent  and  feeble  in  the  course  of 
time,  so  that  the  early  cases  are  usually  the 
worst.  The  plague,  cholera,  small-pox,  and  in- 
fluenza are  epidemics,  and  other  infectious  dis- 
eases are  amongst  the  number.  The  lower  ani- 
mals are  also  subject  to  epidemic  influences,  a 
typical  example  being  the  rinderpest,  or  cattle 
plague  in  1865.  Epidemics  have  a  great 
tendency  to    alternate,    such    as    small-pox, 


then  measles,  then  scarlet  fever,  and  so  on, 
seldom  markedly  running  simultaueouiily. 
Endemic,  epidemic,  and  infectious  poisons 
are  classified  by  the  Registrar-General  of 
England  as  zymotic  (q.-V.).  AH  we  can  say 
with  certainty  regarding  epidemics,  is  tliat 
there  must  be  some  distempered  condition  of 
the  circumstances  around  us— some  secret 
power  that  is  operating  injuriously  upon  our 
system— and  to  this  we  give  the  name  of 
e'pidemic  injiuenee  or  constitution,  predisposing 
to  the  reception  of  a  specific  poison. 

ep-i-dem'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  epidemic;  -aX.\ 
The  same  as  Epidemic  (q.v.). 

"  The  i^estilence  was  so  epidemical  that  thei-o  dy'd  in 
London  5,000  a  week." — Evelyn :  Memoirs. 

*  ep-i-dem'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng,  epidemical; 
-ly.] 

1.  In  manner  of  an  epidemic. 

2.  Generally,  universally. 

"So    audaciously   and    l'pide^nically    facinorous."— < 
Felthanx;  Jtesolves,  i>t.  ii.,  res.  46. 

©p-i-dem'-ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  epidemical; 
-ness.]  The  qiiality  or  state  of  being  epi- 
demical. 

ep-i-dem-i-og'-ra-pli^,  s.     [Eug.  epl- 

demi(c)  ;  and  Gr.  ypa.<liio  (grapiho)  =  to  wiite.] 

Med.  :  A  treatise  on  epidemic  diseases. 

ep-i-dem-i-o-log'-ic-g,!,  a.  [Eng.  epidemi- 
olog(y);  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  epidemi- 
ology. 

ep-i-deni-i-6r-d-gy»  s.  [Eng.  epidemic, 
and  Gr.  \6yos  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse.] 

Med.  :  That  branch  of  medical  science 
which  deals  with  the  treatment  or  investiga- 
tion of  epidemic  diseases. 

"^  ep'-i-dem-y,  *-  ip-y-dym-ye,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 

epidemie.]     [Epidemic] 

A,  As  adj. :  Epidemic. 

"  Ve  lande  of  Fraunce  was  greuously  vexyd  with  the 
plage  ipydymye."~Fabyan  :  Chronicle,  au.  1599. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  epidemic. 

ep-i-den'-dre-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epiden- 
dr(um),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecu.] 

Bat. :  A  tribe  of  Orchids.  It  comprises 
those  genera  whicli  Itave  the  pollen  masses 
waxy ;  a  di.stinct  caudicle,  but  no  separate 
stigmatic  gland. 

ep-i-den'-driim,  s.     [Gr.  sm&evBpio^  (epiden- 
drios)  =  on,  or  in  a  tree  :  en-i  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
SevSpov  (dendron)  =  a  tree.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  general  term  for  an  orchid  of  whatever 
genus  growing  on  trees  ;  an  epiphytal  orchid. 

2.  A  large  genus  of  South  American  orchids, 
family  LfeliadEc,  and  the  typical  genus  of  the 
tribe  Epidendi-ese  (q.v.).  More  than  300 
species  are  known,  most  of  them  epiphytal  on 
trees,  but  some  terrestrial.  Many  are  heau- 
tif[i\,  especiailly  Epidendnim  nemorale.  E.  biji- 
dum  is  said  to  be  purgative,  anthelmintic,  and 
diuretic. 

ep'-i-derm,  s.    [Epidermls.] 

Anat.  :  The  English  equivalent  of  the 
modern  Latin  epidermis  (q.v.). 

"It  [the  epithelium]  is  analogous  to  the  epidermot 
the  vkiu."—OuJen  ;  /nvertebrata  (Glossary). 

ep-i-derm'-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epiderm(is); 
Eng.,  &c.  sutf.  -al] 

Anat.  <&  Zool. :  Belonging  to  the  cuticle  or 
scarf-skin.    (Owen.) 

epidermal-tissue,  s. 

Lot. :  The  dermatogen.  It  is  the  first  inde- 
pendent tissue  formed  as  a  plant  develops 
from  the  embryo.    (Thome.) 

ep-i-der'-ma-toid,  a.  [Gr.  e-n-C  (epi) = upon ; 
Sepfia  (derma),  genit.  Sepju-a-ros  (der)natos)  =  ih.e 
skin,  and  eiSos  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  epi- 
derm  (q.v.). 

ep-i-der'-me-ous,  a.  [Lat.  &  Gr.  epiderm(:is) 
(q.v.),  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -eoiw.] 

Anat. :  The  same  as  Epidermal,  Epidebmic 
(q-v.). 

ep-i-der'-mic,  ep-i-der'-mic-al,  a.  [Mod. 
Lat.  epiderm/Js);  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ic,  -ical] 
AvAxt. :  Of,  or  belonging  to  the  epidermis. 

"  EpithelLal,  epidermic,  or  cuticular  tissue."— Qwom; 
Anat.,  ii.  43. 


JjSil,  bdj-;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  jeU,  chorus,  fhin,  ben^b;  go,  gem;  tbin,  tbls;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enopbon,  e^st.     ph  =  t 
-eian,  -tlan  =  ebon,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -f ion  =  zbun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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tep-l-der'-mld-al,  a.  [Gr.  emSepjats  (epi- 
ckrmis),  genit.  eTrtSep/xt'Sos  (epidermidos) ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -aZ.]     The  same  as  Epidermic  (q.v.). 

.ep-i-der'-HUS,  s.  [Lat.  epidermis;  Gr.  en-i- 
SepfiU  (epidermis):  etrC  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
Sepfia  (derma)  =  the  skin.] 

'■   1.  Anatomy : 

(1)  Human:  The  cuticle  or  scarf  skin  con- 
stituting the  external  layer  of  the  skin,  and 
protecting  the  inner  ones.  It  is  thickest  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
"Where  the  skin  is  much  exposed  to  pressure. 
It  has  no  vessels,  but  possesses  nerves  and  a  de- 
cidedly organized  structure.  On  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  mouth  it  is  called  Epithelium  (q.v. ). 

(2)  Comparative : 

(a)  A  somewhat  similar  cuticle  in  several 
animals. 

(6)  A  layer  of  animal  matter  covering  the 
shells  of  molluscs. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  term  -which  has  been  used  in 
more  senses  than  one.  Thus  in  the  Treasury 
of  Botany  it  is  defined  as  the  true  skin  of  a 
plant  below  the  cuticle,  whilst  Mr.  Robert 
Brown,  F.L.S.,  writing  in  1874,  prefers  usin? 
the  term  for  the  general  integument  as  a 
whole,  and  dividing  it  into  cuticle  and  derma. 

ep-i-der'-moid,  a.  [Gr.  eTriSepjuts  (epidermis), 
and  elfios  (eidos)  =  form.]  Resembling  the 
epidermis. 

ep-i-der'-mose,  a.  &  s.  [As  if  from  an  imagi- 
nary Mod.  Lat.  word,  epidennosus.]  [Epider- 
mis.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Biol.  :  The  same  as  Epidermal  (q.v,). 
(Rossiter.) 

B.  As  substantive : 
Chetn. :  [Keratin]. 

ep-i-dic'-tic,   ep-i-dic'-tic-al,  a.     [Epi- 

DEICTIC] 

ep-i-did'-y-mis,  s.  [Gr.  ctti  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  fi[6uju.os  (didumos)  —  a  testicle.] 

Anat.  :  A  long  tortuous  canal  or  efferent 
duct  constituting  part  of  the  excretory  appa- 
ratus of  the  testicle. 

e-pld'-6-syte,  s.  [Gr.  iTrCSoa-t^  (epldosis)  =  a 
giving  over  and  above,  increase  :  -yte. 
(Petrol.)  (q.v.).] 

Petrol.  c&  Geol. :  A  rock  consisting,  in  100 
parts,  of  61-33  epidote  and  38-22  quartz.  It  is 
found  in  parts  of  Canada.    (Dana.) 

ep'-l-dote,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  €7ri6o£rty  (epidosis)  = 
increase.    (Haiiy.)'] 

A*  As  substantive : 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  subtransparent  brittle 
mineral,  the  type  of  a  group.  [Epidote- 
GRODP.]  Hardness  6  to  7  ;  sp.  gr.  3-22  to 
3'51 ;  lustre  vitreous,  but  pearly  or  resinous 
on  one  face  of  the  crystals ;  colour  green, 
black,  red,  yellow,  grey,  or  greyish-white  ; 
streak  greyish.  It  possesses  double  refrac- 
tion. Compos.  :  Silica  33-81  to  57-65,  alumina 
14-47  to  28-90;  sesquioxide  of  iron  7-43  to 
17-42;  protoxide  of  manganese  0  to  9'19 ; 
magnesia  0  to  6*1;  lime  16-00  to  30-00;  and 
water  0  to  3'050.  Dana  divides  it  thus  ; — 
Var.  1.  Ordinary  epidote  ;  colour  green,  (a) 
in  crystals  ,(&)  fibrous,  (c)  granular,  (d)  massive, 
or  (e)  in  the  form  of  sand.  Of  this  type  are 
Scorza,  Arendalite,  Thallite,  Delphinite,  Oisa- 
nite,  Puschkinite,  Achmatite,  and  Bscherite 
(q.v.).  Var.  2.  Bucklandite  ;  colour  black,  with 
a  tinge  of  green.  It  is  the  same  as  Bagrationite 
(q.v.).  Var.  3.  Withamite.  Var.  4.  Beustite. 
Epidote  is  found  in  many  crystalline  rocks, 
and  more  especially  in  those  containing  horn- 
blende.    (Dana.) 

B.  A$  adj.  :  Composed  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
akin  to  epidote. 

IT  Manganesiferous  Epidote :  A  variety  of 
Epidote.    (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.) 

epidote-group,  s. 

Min. :  According  to  Dana,  a  group  of  uni- 
silieates,  containing  the  following  species  or 
genera — Epidote,  Koelbingite,  Piedmontite 
AUanite,  Muromontite,  Bodenite,  Michael- 
sonite,  Zoisite,  Saussurite,  Jadeite,  Partschi- 
nite,  Gadolinite,  Mosandrite,  and  Uvaite. 

ep-i-dot'-ic,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  epidot(e);  -ic] 
Min.  :  Consisting  in  greater  or  less  propor- 
tion of  epidote,  or  in  any  way  pertaining  to  it 


ep-i-gee -ous. 


[Epigeous.] 


ep-i-gas'-tri-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epigastriiwm) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -al.]  'The  same  as  Epigastric  (q.v.). 

ep-i-gS.8'-tric,  *  ep-i-g^s'-triclt,  a.    [Gr. 

eTriyacTTptoy  (epigastrios)  =  as  adj.,  over  the 
belly;  as  subst,,  see  def. :  em  (&pi)  =  upon, 
and  yaoTTJp  (gaster)  =  the  belly.] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  region  of  the 
stomach  from  the  breast  to  the  waist,  a  little 
above  the  navel,  and  containing  the  right  part 
of  the  stomach,  the  pancreas,  and  part  of  the 
liver.  There  are  epigastric  arteries  and  veins, 
besides  a  plexus. 

epigastric-region,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  regioii  described  under  Epigas- 
tric (q.v.).  (See  the  eugravingin  Vol.  I.,  pt.  i., 
p.  7.,  coL  2.) 

ep-i-g&8'-tri-uni,  s.     [Gr.  eiriyd(TTpLos  (epi- 
gastrios) =  over  the  belly  or  stomach.] 

Anat.  :  The  upper  fore  part  of  the  abdomen, 
reaching  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach  to  an 


EPIGASTRIUM. 

imaginary  line  above  the  umbilicus  (navel) 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  one  extremity 
of  the  last  false  rib,  on  one  side,  to  the  cor- 
responding point  on  tbe  other, 

ep-i-g3,S'-tro-5ele,  s.  [Pr.  ipigastroceh ; 
Gr.  eVt  (epi)  =  upon  ;  yaarqp  (gaster)  =  the 
belb'.  and  ktJXtj  (kele)  =  a  tumour.] 

Surg.  :  Hernia  of  any  portion  of  the  epi- 
gastric region. 

t  ep-i-ge'-al,  s.  [Gr.  eVt'yeio?  (epigeios)  =  on 
or  of  the  earth  :  eVt  (epi)  =  upon,  and  y^  (ge) 
=  the  earth.]    The  same  as  Epigeous  (q.v.). 

t  ep'-i-gee,  ep-i-ge'-nm,  s.    [Epigeal.] 
Astron. :  The  part  of  a  planet's  orbit  nearest 
to  the  earth.     The  same  as  Perigee  (q.v.). 
(Glossog.  Anglic,  &c.) 

ep'-i-gone,  a.  [Gr.  im  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
yei/i/aco  (gen7w.o)  =  to  produce.] 

1.  Min.  dt  Crystallog. :  Having  undergone  an 
alteration  in  its  chemical  character  while  re- 
taining the  same  crystalline  form  as  before, 
foreign  to  the  position  which  the  crystals  at 
present  occupy ;  pseudomorphic. 

2.  Geol. :  Originating  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  as  distinguished  from  hypogene  rocks 
like  granite,  of  which  Lyell's  hypothesis  is 
that  it  originated  at  a  considerable  depth 
below  the  surface. 

ep-i-gen'-e-sis,  s.  [Gr.  en-t  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
yefecns  (genesis)  =  origin.] 

Phys. :  The  hypothesis  that  in  conception 
the  germ  is  brought  into  being,  and  not  simply 
developed  by  the  agency  of  the  parents.  The 
hypothesis  of  Epigenesis  was  first  published  by 
Caspar  Friedrich  Wolff,  then  a  young  man,  in 
A.D.  1759.  It  was  opposed  to  that  of  Pre- 
formation, then  strongly  advocated  by  the 
physiologist  Haller.  Wolff  proved  that  the 
evolution  of  every  organism  consists  of  a  series 
of  new  formations,  and  that  no  trace  of  the 
developed  organism  exists  either  in  the  egg  or 
in  the  semen  of  the  male.  The  germ  or  embryo 
which  develops  from  the  egg  shows  in  the 
various  phases  of  its  evolution  an  internal 
structure  and  an  external  form  totally  different 
from  those  of  the  developed  organism.  In  none 
of  these  phases  are  there  any  pre-formed  parts 
or  any  encasement.  Haeckel  declared  it  essen- 
tially the  correct  hypothesis.  (Haeckel :  Evo- 
lution of  Man,  i.  40.) 


ep-i-gen'-e-sist,  s  [Mod.  Gr.,  &c.  evi- 
genesKs);  suff.  -ist]  One  who  believes  in  the 
hypothesis  of  Epigenesis  (q.v.). 

ep-i-gen  -ic,  a.  [Gr.  eiri  (epi)  =  upon,  above, 
and  yefi/aoj  (gennao)  —  to  produce.]  Originat- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  earth.     [Epigene,] 

"  lu  the  third  book  he  iuquires  iuto  the  great  chaogeR 
which  are  beiug  wrought  upou  the  Biirface  of  the  earth, 
partly  by  hypogenic  ageuts  actiug  from  below,  partly 
by  «pij7e»iitr  forces  worticg  from  above."— j*(AeniBMm, 

Oct  28,  16B2. 


e-pig'-611-ous,  a.  [Gr.  cTrtyei/^s  (epigenes),  in 
Class.  Gr,  =  growing  after  or  late,  but  hei-e 
used  for  growing  upon  living  bodies  :  eiri  (epi) 
=  upon,  and  yeVos  =  race,  stock  (?).] 

Bot. :  Growing  upon  the  surface  of  a  plant, 
or  part  of  it.  Thus  manyfungals  grow  on  the 
leaves  of  plants. 

ep-i-ge'~OUS,  ep-l-gse'-US,  a.     [Gr.  iiriyeio^ 
(epigeios)  =  on  or  of  the  earth  :   enC  (epi)  = 
upon,  and  yrj  (ge)  =  the  earth ,] 
Bot. :  Living  close  upon  the  earth,  (Lindley.) 

ep-i-glau'-bite,  s.  [Gr.  eirC  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  -glaub(apat) ;  -ite.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Metabruahite  (q.v.). 
(Dana.) 

ep'-i-gl6t,  s.    [Epiglottis.] 
Anat.  :  The  epiglottis  (q.v.). 

ep~i-gl6t'-tic,  a.  [Mod.  Gr.,  &c.  epiglott(is), 
and  Eng.,  &e.  suff.  -ic.] 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  epi- 
glottis. 

ep-i-gl6t'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  67riy\a)TTt's  (epiglottis), 
Attic  for  eTTtyAoxro-tf  (epiglossis) :  eirt  (epi)  ~ 


Attic   yXSiTTo- 


EPIGLOTTIS. 


upon,    and    yAdJo-tra 
(glotta)  =  the  tongue.]  " 

Anat. :  A  lamella  of 
yellow  cartilage  placed 
in  -front  of  the  superior 
opening  of  the  larynx, 
and  at  ordinary  times  j 
projecting  upwards  im- 
mediately behind  the 
base  of  the  tongue.  Dur- 
ing the  act  of  swallow- 
ing, however,  it  is  car- 
ried downwards  and 
backwards  so  as  to  cover 
and  protect  the  entrance 
into  the  larynx.  (Quain.) 

*[[  Tubercle  or  Cubhian 
of  the  Epiglottis : 

Anat. :  A  tumescence 
of  tbe  mucous  membrane 
of  the  lower  part  of  the 
epiglottis  to  enable  that 
structure  to  close  the  pharynx  more  accu- 
rately when  it  is  depressed.    (Quain.) 

ep~i-g6-na'-ti-6n,  s.  [Gr.  ewiyovaTLs  (epigona- 
tls)  =  (1)  the  kueepan,  (2)  a  garment  reaching 
to  the  knees  :  €7rt  (epi)  =  on,  upon,  and 
youv  (gomi),  genit.  yocaTos  (gonatos)  =  the 
knee.] 

Eccles.  :  A  lozenge-shaped  piece  of  some 
stiff  material,  which  forms  part  of  the  dress  of 
bishops  in  the  Greek  Church  while  officiating. 
It  hangs  from  the  girdle  on  the  right  side  as 
low  as  the  knee,  and  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  napkin  with  which  Our  Lord  girded  him- 
self at  the  Last  Supper. 

e-pig'-o-ne,  ep-i-g6'-ni-um,s.  [Gr. 

£771701/17  (epigone)  =  (I)  increase,  grovrth,   (2) 
offspring,  breed.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  membranous  bag  enclosing  the  young 
spore-cases  of  the  Jungermanniacese  (Liver- 
worts). The  epigonium  is  ruptured  when  the 
capsule  elongates. 

2.  The  nucule  of  a  chara. 

ep'-i-gr^jm,  s.  [Fr.  ipigramme,  from  Lat. 
epigramvia,  from  Gr.  enL-jpafj-fj^a  (epigramTna), 
from  cTTi  (epi)  =  upon,  and  ypafifia  (gramma)  - 
a  writing,  an  inscription  ;  ypd^cu  (grapho)  =  to 
write.]  A  short  poem  of  a  pointed  or  anti- 
thetical character  ;  any  short  composition  ex- 
pressed neatly  and  happily  or  antithetically. 
Epigram  was  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  a  poetic  inscription  on  a  public  monument, 
and  hence  the  word  came  to  bear  its  modem 
signification.  Of  the  Roman  poets,  Catullus 
and  Martial  are  most  celebrated  for  their 
epigrams. 

'       *■  Dost  thou  think  I  care  fora  satire  01  a.a  epiffram  t' 
— Shakesp. :  Much  Ado^  v.  4. 


tate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  ^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur*  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ee,  oe  ^  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


epigramist — epimedium 
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^ll  Epigrams  of  Muttmi,  Veal,,iS:c.: 

Cook.  :  A  name  given  to  .small  cutlets  of 

mutton,   veal,   &c.,   dressed  in  a    particular 

manner. 

'  ep'-i-gram-ist,   *  ep'-i-grS-ni-imat,   s. 

[Eng.  epigram;  -Ut.]  A  writer  of  epigrams; 
an  epigrammatist. 

"  So  the  etiigrammiat  speaks  the  sense  of  their 
drunken  priiicipleB,"— Jeremy  Taylor :  Holy  Difing, 
ch.  i.,  §  i. 

"  ep-i-gram-ma-tar'-i-an,  s.  [Lat.  epi- 
gramma  (genit.  epigrammaih),  and  Eng.  sutf. 
-arian.]    An  epigrammatist. 

"  Oui*  epigram.mata.rians,  old  aud  late, 
Were  wont  be  blamed  for  too  licentiate." 

Hall :  Satires,  I.  ix.  29. 

t^p-i-gram-mS-t'-ic,  ep-i-sram-mat'-ic- 

al,  *ep-i-srain-iii£it'-iQk,  n.  [Lat. 
epigrammaticus,  from  epigramma  (genit.  epi- 
gram7natis)=^a,n  epigram  ;  Fr.  ^pigrammatique.} 

1.  Writing,  composing,  or  dealing  in  epi- 
grams. 

"  Our  good  epiarammatical  poet,  old  Godfrey  of 
Winchester,  thmketh  uo  omiiioua  foreapeakiug  to  lie 
iiiiiamefl."— Camde/i :  Jlemalnn. 

2,  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  natui-e  of 
an  epigram  ;  pointed,  antitjietical. 

"  None  of  the  efilnrummaUclc  turns  of  Lucan."— 
Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  279. 

Sp-i-gram-mat'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  epi- 
grarmw.tical ;  -ly.]  In  an  epigrammatic  man- 
ner or  style ;  antithetically. 

''  ep-i-graiii'-inar-ti§|m,  s.  [Lat.  epigramma^ 
(genit.  epigramTrmtUs),  and  Eng.  sutf.  -ism.] 
Epigrammatical  character. 

"  The  latter  would  be  greedQy  seized  by  ulue  philolo- 
gists  out  of  ten,  for  no  better  cause  than  ita  epigram- 
nuUUm."—£.  A.  Poe:  Marginalia,  Ixvii     {Duviea.) 

ep-i-eraiIl'-lXia-ttet,s.  [Lat.  epigrarmiatista; 
Fr.  epigrammatlste.]  A  writer  or  composer  of 
epigrams. 

"  Too  much  nicety  in  this  particular  savours  of  the 

rhetorician  and  epigrammatist."— Addison  :  Spectator, 

No  74. 

ep-J-grSin'-llia-tize,  v.(.  [Gr.  emypafi^iaTi^bi 

(epigrammatiz6)'.2     To  write  or  express  by  way 

of  epigrams. 

ep'-l-gr&phf  s.  [Gr.  eiriypaipi^  (epigraphe), 
eTTtypdiptit  (epigrapho)  =  to  write  upon,  to  in- 
scribe ;  cTTt  (epi)  =  upon,  and  ypd<fioi  (grapho) 
=  to  write,  to  inscribe  ;  Fr.  ijngraphe.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  citation  from  some  author, 
or  a  sentence  framed  for  the  purpose,  and 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  work,  or  of  the 
several  divisions  of  a  work ;  a  motto. 

"  The  very  legible  epigraph  round  the  seal  of  his 
letter  ;  '  It  is  mrticularly  requested  that  If  Sir  James 
Graham  should  open  this,  he  will  nut  trouble  himself 
to  seal  it  again,'  expresses  both .  ita  date  and  its  writer's 
cmiulou  of  a  notorious  transaction  of  the  time." — 
Forster:  Life  of  IUckena,  iiL  85. 

2.  Arch,,  &c. :  A  terse  inscription  placed  on 
works,  denoting  their  use  and  appi'opriation, 
and  sometimes  made  pai-t  of  their  ornamental 
details,  with  which  it  is  incorporated. 

ep-i-graph'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  epigraph;  -ic]  Of' 
or  pertaining  to  an  epigraph ;  of  the  nature  of 
an  epigraph. 

"One  of  the  most  noteworthy  additions  to  the 
Capitoline  epigraphlc  collections.'  —  AthentBum,  Oct. 
as,  1882. 

ep-i-graph'-ics,  s.  [Epigraphic]  The 
science  of  inscriptions. 

e-pigi-ra-pllist,  s.  [Eng.  epigraph;  -ist.} 
One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  epigraphy. 

e-pie'-rar-phy,  s.  [Eng.  epigraph;  -y.]  The 
study  of  inscriptioiia  ;  that  branch  of  sgfence 
which  deals  with  the  deciphering  and  expla- 
nation of  inscriptions. 

e-pig'-j^-ous,  a.  [Gr.  ewi  {epi)  =  upon,  and 
yvi/^  (gune)  —  a  woman.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  calyx  or  corolla  united  to 
the  stamens,  and  all  these  organs  to  the  side  of 
the  ovary.  The  name  was  first  introduced  by 
Jussieu. 

epigynous  exogcns,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  A  subclass  of  Exogens,  in  which  the 
ovary  is  nearly  or  quite  inferior — i.e.,  the  tube 
of  the  calyx  adheres  to  it  ;almost  if  not  alto- 
gether through  its  entire  length.  The  flowers 
are  generally  bisexual— i.e.,  have  both  stamens 
and  pistils  on  the  same  flower.  Lindley  divides 
the  subclass  into  seven  alliances :  (1)  Cam- 
panales,  (2)  Myrtales,  (3)  Cactales,  (4)  Grossa- 
les,  (5)  Cinchonales,  (6)  Umbellales,  and  (7) 
Asarales  (q.v.). 


ep-i-hy'-al ,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  €7rt  (epi)  =  upon, 
Eng.,  &c.'hy  (oid),  and  suff,  -cti.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
,stylo-hyoid  ligaments.     [B.] 

B.  ^5  subst.  (PI.) :  The  stylo-hyoid  liga- 
ments constituting  pai-t  of  the  lower  or 
visceral  arches,  enclosing  the  nose,  mouth, 
and  pharynx.    (Quain.) 

ep'-i-lep-sy,  s.  [tY.  epilepsie,  Prov.,  Sp.,  & 
Port,  epilepsia;  Ital.  epilessia;  all  from  Gr. 
eTriAT)i//ia  (epilepsia):  sniK-q^t';  {epilepsis)  =  ii 
taking  hold  of,  epilepsy  ;  eTrt^aja^d.'a)  (epilavi- 
bano)  =  to  take  or  get  beside ;  en-t  (epi)  = 
besides  ;  AajLLSafto  (iam6a?to)  =  to  take,  to 
seize.  ] 

Med.  :  Falling  sickness.  It  derives  its 
name,  Epilepsia,  from  the  suddenness  of  tlie 
attack.  The  leading  symptoms  are  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  consciousness,  with  recui'- 
ring  clonic  spasm.  The  tirst  symptom  is 
generally,  but  not  invariably,  a  loud  cry,  and 
the  patient  falls  to  the  ground  senseles.s  and 
convulsed,  the  breathing  is  embarrassed  or 
suspended,  face  turgid  and  livid,  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  with  a  choking  sound  in  the  wind- 
pipe, biting  of  the  tongue,  and,  apparently, 
suffocation  ;  then  the  patient  is  left  exliausted, 
and  comatose,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  with  life 
no  longer  in  danger.  The  spasms  of  the 
muscles  are  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  dislo- 
cate the  bones  to  which  they  are  attached. 
Epilepsy  may  be  caused  by  fear,  passion,  &c., 
or  by  a  blow  operating  on  the  brain  ;  it  is 
often  associated  with  idiocy  and  the  puerperal 
state.  There  is  little  hope  of  cure,  but  al- 
though generally  irregular,  it  is  apt  at  times 
to  become  periodic  (sometimes  at  night).  If 
the  patient  be  young,  the  attacks  often  cease 
at  the  period  of  adolescence,  or  in  others  at 
the  period  of  the  grand  climacteric.  Fre- 
quently on  post-mortem  examination  no  lesion 
of  the  brain  can  be  found.  Cullen  calls  it 
musculorum  conmdsio  cum  sopore. 

"  My  lord  is  feU  into  an  vpiiepsy  : 
This  1b  the  second  fit." 

Shakdsp. :  Uthcllo,  iv.  l. 

ep_i_lep'-tic,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  epileptique;  Lat. 
epihpticus;  Gr.  eTriATjTTTtKos  (epileptikos).^ 

A.  As  adjective : 
Pathology : 

1.  Afflicted  with  epilepsy. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  indicating  the  presence 
of  epilepsy. 

"  A  plague  upon  your  epUeptic  visage." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  2. 

B.  As  siibstantive : 

Path. :  One  affected  with  epilepsy. 

"  Epileptics  ought  to  breathe  a  pure  air,  unaffected 
■with  any  steams,  even  such  as  are  very  fragrant." — 
ArbtUhnot :  On  Diet. 

2.  Pharmacy : 

^1)  A  medicine  given  to  cure  or  mitigate 
epilepsy, 

(2)  (PI.):  Medicines  of  the  kind  described 
under  (1). 

ep-i-lep'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  epileptic;  -al,] 
The  same  as  Epileptic,  a.  (q.v.). 

"In  the  previous  iiae  of  some  extatical  solemnities, 
be  became  frantick  aud  epileptical." — Spencer:  On 
Vulg.  Proph.  (1665),  p.  36. 

*ep-i-lep'-ti-fonn,  a.  [Eng.  epilepti(c), 
and  form.] 

Med.  :  Of  the  form  or  appearance  of  one 
affected  by  epilepsy. 

*  e-pi-lep'-t6id,  a.  [Gr.  emkrjnTiKos  (epilep- 
tikos)  =  one  afflicted  with  epilepsy,  an  epilep- 
tic, and  eUos  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Med.  :  Resembling  an  epileptic  seizure. 
(The  Scotsman  in  Ogilvie.) 

gp'-i-lobe,  s.    [Epilobium.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Epilobium  (Bentham :  Brit. 
Flora,  p.  273).  Bentham  enumerates  nine 
British  species,  viz.,  the  Willow  Epilobe 
(Epilobium  angustifolium),  the  Great  Epilobe 
\e.  hirsutum),  the  Hoary  Epilobe  (E.  parvi- 
Jlorum),  the  Broad  Epilobe  (E.  montanum),  the 
Pale  Epilobe  (E.  roseum),  the  Square  Epilobe 
(E.  tetragonum),  the  Marsh  Epilobe  (E. 
palustre),  the  Chickweed  Epilobe  (E.  alsince- 
folium),  and  the  Alpine  Epilobe  (E.  alpinum). 
[Epilobium,.] 

ep-i-ld'-be-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epilob(ium), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Onagracese,  sometimes 
called  Bpilobiacese  (q.v.). 


^ ep-i-16-l>i-a'-9e-8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.-  hat. -epi- 
lohi(mn%  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -ctceoji] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  plants  }xo\v  generally 
called,  following  Lindley,  Opagraceae,  tEne- 
thera,  formerly  called  by  Tour'uefort  Onagia, 
being  regarded  as  more  typical  of  it  than  the 
genus  Epilobium  is,. 

ep-i-lo'-bi-um,  s.  jGr.  enC  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  \o^6v  (loboti),  accus.  of  AojSos  (lohos)  = 
tbe  lobe  of  the  ear,  .  .  .  the  ppd  or  legume  of 
some  plants,  from  the  position  of  the  corolla, 
&c.,  on  the  pod.] 

Bot.  :  'Willow-herb  or  Epilobe.  A  genus  -of 
plants,  the  typical  one  of  the  tribe  Epilobea. 
Calyx  tube  slender,  limb  four-partite,  de- 
ciduous ;  petals  four,  usually  two  -  lobed ; 
stamens  eight,  the  alternate  over  the  shoi-ter. 
Ovary  four-celled,  style  filiform,  stigma 
obliquely  clavate  or  four-lobed.  Fruit  a  long 
four-valved  capsule,  seeds  many,  each  witli  a 
long  pencil  of  hairs.  About  fifty  species  are 
known,  ten  from  Britain.  They  have  leafy 
spikes,  generally  pink  or  purple  flowers,  aud 
are  tall  and  beautiful  plants.  [Epilobe, 
Willow-herb.) 

ep-i-log'-ic,  ep-i-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  tTn- 
AoyiKog  (epilogikos),  from  eTrtAoyos  (epilogos)  = 
an  epilogue.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  an 
epilogue  ;  epilogistic. 

*  e-pil'-O-gigm,  s.  '[Gr.  €iri\oyicrp.6<;  (epi- 
logismos),  from  €in\oyi^ofjiai  {epilogizomai)  = 
to  calculate,  to  reckon.]  A  calculation,  .i 
computation,  an  enumeration. 

"  Some  reckon  the  epilos'lsm.  from  Gyran  \  some  from 
the  seventh,  others  from  the  twentieth,  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimauus.'— ffrepory."  /•osrtiwna  (1660),  \}.  150. 

ep-i-lo-gist'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  cTriAoyio-TtKos  (epi- 
logistikos),  from  cTriAoyos  (epilogos)  =  an  epi- 
logue.] Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an 
epilogue;  epilogic. 

"These  liues  are  au  epilogistic  palinode  to  the  last 
elegy. "—  Warlon  :  On  Milton's  Smaller  Poems. 

e-pil'-o-gigte,  e-pil'-o-gize,  v.t.  &  i.  [Epi- 
log uise.] 

ep'-i-ldgue,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  epitogus,  f^m 
Gr.  Ini^oyos  (epilogos)  =  aconcluding  speech  : 
€Trt  (epi)  =■  upon,  and  Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a  word, 
a  speech.] 

1.  Drama:  A  siiort  speech  or  poem  addressed 
to  the  spectators  by  one  of  the  actors  at  the 
end  of  a  play. 

"The  compositions  in  which  the  greiytest  license 
was  taken  were  tl^e  epilogues."  —  JUucuulay :  .JUist. 
£ng.,  ch.  iii, 

2.  Rhet.  :  The  conclusion  or  winding-up  of 
a  speech,  in  which  the  principal  matters  are 
recapitulated. 

*  e-pil'-d-guize,  *  e-pil'-o-gize,  v.i.  &  t. 

[Eng.  epilogu(e) ;  -ize.] 

A.  Intraiis. :  To  pronounce  or  deliver  an. 
epilogue. 

"  The  dances  being  ended,  the  spirit  epiloguizcs." 
Milton  :  Cpmus ;  £Hreclio7i  after  976. 

B.  Trans.-:  To  add  to  in  tiie  vfay  of  an 
epilogue  ;  to  wind  up. 

"I  was  rude  enough  to  interrupt  the  laugh  of  ap- 
plause, with  which  the  eharmiiig  companion  of'  my 
new  acquaintance  waa  ejHloguiziiig  bis  witty  raillery. 
—Student  (1760),  i.  143. 


*  e-pH-o-gUlZ'-er,  s.  [Eng.  epiloguiz(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  epiloguizes  ;  a  writer  or  speaker  of 
an  epilogue. 

"  Thou  art  not  framed  for  an  epiloguizer."^lloadlejf. 

ep-i-ma-chi'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eplma- 
ch(us),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiice.] 

Omith. :  Plumed  Birdsi  A  sub-family  of 
Paradiseidge  (Birds  of  Paradise)  from  the 
Papuan  sub-region.  The  bill  is  like  that  of 
Promerops,  but  the  margins  are  obtuse  and 
somewhat  inflexed.  There  are  velvety  plumes 
clothing  the  nostrils.  The  wings  are  short, 
the  toes  long  and  strong,  and  the  tail 
feathers  are  greatly  developed. 

e-pim'-a-cllUS,  s.  [Gr.  eirCp.axo's  (epiTiiachos) 
=  (1)  tllat  may  be  easily  attacked,  (2)  ready 
or  equipped  for  battle,  assailable  :  ent  (epi)  = 
upon,  and  iJ.dxop.ai  (machOTnai)  =  to  light.] 

Omith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Epimachinse  (q.v.). 

gp-i-me'-di-uin,    s,      [Lat.   epimedion   =  a 

plant,    by    some    supposed   to   be    Marsilea 

quadrifolia;  Gr.  cTriju^Stov  (epimedion)  =  .^ar- 

renwoi-t.]    [See  def.]  , 

Bot, :  Barrenwort,     A  genus  of  Berberjds, 


bStl,  1)6^;  po^t.  j<R*rl;  cat,  5eU,  chorus,  9I1I11,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  ^enophon,  eyist.    ph  =  f. 
-<dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion^shun;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -tious,  -slous,  -cious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  d^l. 
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tribe  Nandiiieae.  Epimedium  alpinuvi  (Alpine 
Barreuwort)  ia^ found  in  rock-worku,  old  castln 
gardens,  &c.,  but  is  not  a  reaL  native  of 
Britain.  Its  leaves  are  somewhat  bitter.  They 
werfr  formerly  regarded  as  sudorific  and  alexi- 
phannic. 

e-pim'-er-a,  f.  ?'/.  [Gr.  eirC  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  fiijpo?  (vwros)  =  the  upper  fleshy  i>art  of 
the  thigh,  the  ham.] 

Compar.  Jnat.  (In  the  Crustacea,)  :  The  lateral 
pieces  of  the  dorsal  arc  of  any  somite  in  a 
crustacean  (q.v.)- 

e-pim'-er-al,  a.    [Mod.  Lat,  epimer{a)  (q.v.) ; 
Eng.,  &c.  stiff,  -al.] 
Comparative  Anatomy : 
Zool.  :  Pertaining  to  that  part  of  the  seg- 
ment of  an  articulate  animal  which  is  above 
the  joint  of  the  limb.    (Owen.) 

Sp-l-neph'-e-le,   s.     [Gr.  eTrti'e'(f>eAo9  (epine- 
.  plielos)  =:  clouded ;  cTrt  (epi)  =  upon,  and  vq^eKt) 
(neph&le)  =  a  cloud.] 

En-tom. .-  A  genus  of  butterflies,  family 
Satyridie. ,  Epinephcle  Janira  is  the  Meadow 
Brown.  It  is  smoky-brown  with  a  white-pu- 
pilled  black  spot  ou  the  upper  side  of  the  fore 
wings.  The  male  is  so  much  darker  than  the 
fojnale  that  Linnseus  thought  them  different 
insects,  calling  the  former  Papilio  Janira  and 
tlic  latter  P.  Jnrtina  The  caterpillar  feeds  ou 
grasses  through  the  autumn,  Avinter,  and 
spring  ;  the  perfect  insect,  which  is  common 
through  the  three  kingdoms,  is  seen  during 
hay  harvest.    (E.  Newman.) 

ep-m-glette,  s.    [Fr.] 

Ord.  :  An  iron  needle  for  piercing  the  car- 
tridge of  a  piece  of  ordnance  before  priming. 

*  ep-i-ni'-9i-on»  ep-i-m'-ci-on,  s.  [Gr. 
neut.  sing,  of  en-iyiKi-os  (epinikios)  =  pertaining 
to  victory :  enC  (epi)  =  upon,  and  vlkt}  (nilce)  = 
victory  ;  Lat.  epinicium.]  A  song  of  triumph  ; 
a  j>£ean. 

"  They  diatinguish  Iwtween  the  triaagion  and  e?ji- 
niciitn,  or  triumphaL  hynui." — Christian  Antiq.,  ii.  118. 

ep-i-nifc'-i-an,  a.  [Gr.  €jriviKtos(epinilcios).'] 
Pertaining  to  victory;  triumphant. 

t  ep-i-nyc'-tis»  s.  [Gr.  emvUKTi?  (epinuktis) 
=  a  pustule  which  is  most  painful  by  night. 
(^Hipxfocrates.)'] 

Med.  :  For  def.  see  etymology. 

"The  epini/ctis IB  of  thebigiiessof  alupin,  of  a  dusky 
red,  and  soiuetiineft  of  a  livid  and  pale  colour,  with 
great  iitflamiiiation  and  pahi." —  Wiseman :  Havpery. 

ep-i-or'-ms,  je-pi-or'-nis» s.    [iEpYonNis] 

€p-i-6t'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  cTTt  (epi)^  upon,  and  oSs 
(ozis),  genit.  wtos  (oLos)  —  the  car.] 

Anat, :  The  term  applied  by  Prof.  Huxley  to 
the  upper  bone  of  the  auditory  capsule,  part  of 
the  pars  petrosa  in  man.  It  is  the  ossific  centre 
corresponding  to  the  lower  part  of  the  mastoid 
bone.  It  surrounds  the  posterior  semicircular 
ctmal,  and  extends  into  the  mastoid  portion. 
Used  also  as  a  name  for  the  bone  itself. 


epiotic-centre»  . 

under  Epiotic  (q.v.). 


The  centre  described 


ep-l-pac'-tis,  s.  [Lat.  epipactis ;  Gr,  eTriTraK- 
Tt's  (epijKtktis)  =  a  plant,  helleborine,  probably 
an  orchid.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  orchids,  with  the  sepals 
and  petals  conniving  or  s^jreading,   the  lip 


EPIPACTIS, 
1.  Lip.    2.  Ooluinn. 

much  contracted  in  the  middle,  the  basal 
lobe  concave,  the  terminal  one  with  two  basal 
tubercles,    the    anther    sessile,   the    pollen 


masses  two,  powdery,  the  glands  connate,  the 
stigma  prominent,  the  capsule  iiendulous. 
Eight  species  are  known — they  are  from  Europe 
and  Asia.  Two  are  British — E]}ipactis  lati- 
folia  and  E.  palustris. 

ep-i-pe-dom'-e-try,  s.  [Gr.  kTTLire&o^  (epi- 
jjfidoa)  :=  on  the  ground,  on  the  ground  flour, 
level,  flat:  k-rTi(e.pi)  ~  upon;  7re&ov (pedoii)  =  the 
ground,  and  iierpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.  ] 

Geom.,  &c. :  The  measurement  of  figures 
standing  on  the  same  base. 

ep-i-per-iph'-er-al,  a.  [Gr.  In-t  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  23criplieral.] 

Mental  Phil.  &  Physiol. :  At  the  periphery, 
circumference,  or  external  surface  of  the  body. 
The  term  was  introduced  by  Herbert  Speneei-, 
and  was  used  of  sensations  jiroduced  by  con- 
tact with  the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  as 
distinguished  from  sensations  the  consequence 
of  internal  mental  action.   [Entoperipheral.] 

ep-i-pet'-a-loiis,   a.     [Gr.  knC  (epi)  =  upon, 
•jrdTaAov  (petalou)  ^  a  leaf ,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff, 
-ous.] 
Bot. :  Inserted  upon  the  petals. 

e-pipf-an-ite,  s.  [Gr.  hin^av^';  (epiphanes) 
=  coining  suddenly  into  view,  and  suff.  ~ite 
(Mi7i.)(q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Eukamptite  (q.v.).  (Brit. 
Mus.  CataL) 

!6-piph'-a-ny,  s.  [In  Fr.  epiphanie;  Prov. 
epifania,  pipliania;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.,  epi- 
fania  ;  Ger.  epipliaiiia  ;  all  from  Gr.  eTtL^a.veia 
(epiphaneia)  =  appearance,  manifestation  ;  cTrt- 
fbaCvdi  (epiphaind)  =  to  show  forth,  to  display  ; 
eirC  (epi)  =  to,  and  ^aivm  (phaino)  =  to  bring 
to  light,  to  make  to  aiipear.] 

Eccl.  Calendar  :  The  annual  festival,  held  on 
January  6,  to  commemorate  the  manifestation 
of  the  Saviour  to  the  world  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  miratulous  star  which  led  the 
Magi  to  Bethlehem.  It  is  stated  to  have 
been  first  observed  by  the  Gnostic  followers 
of  Basilides,  who  flourished  about  a. d.  125.  It 
does  not  figure  in  the  list  of  church  feasts 
given  by  Origen  in  a.d.  230,  not  yet  apparently 
having  been  adopted  by  the  church  catholic. 
When  the  name  Epiphany  came  into  use,  in 
the  fourth  century,  which  it  did  lirst  among 
the  Oriental  Churches,  it  was  designed  to  com- 
memorate both  the  birth  and  baptism  of  Jesus, 
which  two  events  the  Eastern  churches  be- 
lieved to  have  occurred  on  January  6.  Not 
seemingly  till  a.d.  813  did  it  become  a  Western 
festival  appointed  to  commemorate  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Saviour  by  the  star,  without 
reference  either  to  his  birth  or  baptism.  There 
is  a  special  service  in  the  English  liturgj"^  for 
the  Epiphany,  and  six  Sundays  after  it  are 
distinguished  from  others.  January  6,  being 
twelve  days  after  Christmas,  the  Epiphany  is 
sometimes  called  Twelfth  Day. 

ep-i-phe'-gus,  s.     [Gr.  e7rt(gj3i)=upon,  and 

(/)r,76s  (pJiHgos)  —  a  Itind  of  oak,  not  the  Latin 
Fi'gus  (Beech).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orobanchacece,  Broom- 
rapes.  EpipliRgus  Virginia  na,  a  North  American 
parasite  on  the  roots  of  the  beech,  is  believed 
to  have  been  one  ingredient  in  Martin's  cancer 
powder,  white  oxide  of  arsenic  being  another. 

ep-i-phloe'~dal,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epiphlce(t[m), 
d  euphonic,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -al.] 

Bot. :  On  the  surface  of  the  bark.  (R.  Brown, 
1874.) 

ep-i-phloe'-um,  s.  [Gr.  eni  (epi)  =  "pon,  and 
«^\oid?  (phloios)  =  the  rind  of  trees  ;  (}>\€ui 
(phleo),  (f)koCto  {2^hloio)  =  to  burst  out  or  be  in 

bloom.] 

Bot.  :  Link's  name  for  the  cellular  integu- 
ment or  layer  of  bark  immediately  below  the 
epiderm.  Mohl  called  it  the  PhloBum,  or  Peri- 
dermis. 

e-piph'-o-nem,  e-piph-o-ne'-ma,  s.  [Gr. 
e7ri0wio)ju.a  (epiphonemd)  =  a  thing' uttered  ; 
eTrij)iov£ui  (epiphoneo)  =  to  utter  ;  i^an-ew  (2^/10- 
neo)  =  to  speak  or  utter.] 

Rhet.  :  An  exclamatory  sentence  or  striking 
reflection  which  sums  up  or  concludes  a  dis- 
course. 

"If  those  preachers  who  abound  in  epiphonemas 
would  but  look  about  them,  they  would  find  one 
part  of  their  congregation  out  of  couuteuauce,  and  the 
other  asleei>." — Swift. 

e-piph'-6r-a,  s.    [Lat.  epiptlwra;  Gr.  kiri^opa. 

(epiphora)  =  a  bringing  to  or  upon,  .  .  .  a  de- 


fluxion  of  humours  ;   tTrtc^epw  (epipkero)  =  to 
bring,  put,  or  lay  upon  :  en-t  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
(^e'pw  (pyhero)  =  to  bear.  ] 
Medicine : 

1.  Gen.:  A  violent  determination  of  the 
fluids  to  any  part  of  the  body,  produced  in 

.  general  by  inflammation. 

2.  Spec.:  The  flow  of  tears  to  the  eyes, 
through  inflammation  of  the  eyes  or  any  other 
cause. 

ep-i-phos'-phor-ite,  s.     [Gr.  kni  (epi)  = 
upon,  and  Eng.,  &c.  phosphorite  (q.v.).] 
Min.  .  A  variety  of  Apatite  (q.v.). 

ep'-i-phr^gm  (g  silent),  ep-i-phrSg'-ma, 

s.  [Qr.iTTi^pay^oi(epipliragma.)=SL  covering, 
a  lid  ;  eirL^pda-cnu  (epi2}hrasso)  =  to  block  uji ; 
cTTt  (epi)  =  upon,  and  ^paa-fna  (phrasso)  =  to 
enclose,  to  fence.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  layer  of  hardened  mucus,  some- 
times strengthened  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
closing  the  aperture  of  the  shell  of  land  snails 
during  hybernation.    (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

2.  Bot. :  A  membrane,  often  divided  into 
teeth,  which  are  always  a  multiple  of  four, 
closing  the  aperture  of  the  theca  in  a  moss. 
It  is  called  also  the  Tymi)anum  (q.v.). 

ep-i-phyl-lo-sper'-moiis,  a.  [Gr.  cTri  (epi) 
=■  upon  ;  </(vAAoi'  (phullon)  =  a  leaf;  a-wepixa 
(sperma)  =  a  seed,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  tlie  seeds  on  the  back  of  the 
frond  or  leaf.  Plants  with  this  character  are 
now  called  dorsiferous  ferns. 

ep-i-phyl'-loiis,  a.      [Gr.  en-t  (epi)  =  upon, 
(jivWov  (phullon)  =  a  leaf,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff, 
-ows.] 
Bot, :  Inserted  upon  the  leaf. 

ep-i-phyl'-Ium,  s.  [Gr.  ^ttl  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  if>v\\ov  (jihullon)  =  a  leaf,  because  the 
flowers  grow  from  the  flat  branches,  which 
resemble  leaves.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Cactaceae.  Tlie  three 
known  species  are  from  Brazil,  Ex>iphyllmn 
tntiicatuvt  has  pink  or  rose-coloured  flowers 
and  is  common  in  Enghsh  conservatories. 

ep-i-phyg'-e-al,  ep-i-phy§  -i-al,  a.  [Mod, 
Lat.  epiphys{is)  (q.v.),  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -al.] 
Anat. :     Of,  belonging,   or   relating  to   an 
Epiphysis  (q.v.).    (Owen.) 

e-piph'-y-sis  (pi.  e-piph'-y-sej),  ».  [Gr. 
eTTi{}>va-Lg  (^iphv^sis)  =  an  ongrowth,  an  excres- 
cence :  cTTi  (epi)  =  upon,  and  ^va-is  (phusis)  = 
growth,  from  ^vat  (phuo)  —  to  bring  forth.] 

Anat.  (PL):  Processes  originally  distinct, 
but  at  last  ossified  from  some  distinct  centre 
or  other  into  a  single  expanse  of  bone.  (Quain, 
&c.) 

ep-i-phy'-tal,  «.  [Eng.  epiphyt(e)  ;  -al.] 
Pei-taining  to  an  epiphyte  ;  epiphytic. 

ep'-i-phyte.  s.  [Gr.  en-t  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
(jiVTOv  (phnton)=  a  plant,  a  ti-ee.] 

Bot.:  A  plant  growing  upon  anothsr  one, 
and  deriving  its  nourishment  partly  from  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  partly  from  any 
scanty  soil  which  may  be  upon  the  bark  to 
which  it  adheres.  It  is  not  the  same  as  a 
parasite,  which  sends  its  roots  into  the 
wood,  diverting  some  of  the  sap  of  the  plant 
which  it  infests.  Used  chiefly  of  Orchids 
which  grow  on  trees,  but  occasionally  also  of 
mosses  with  the  same  mode  of  life.  Ivy,  the 
dodders,  &;c.,  again,  are  parasites.  An  epii^hyte 
is  opposed  to  an  Endophyte  (q.v.). 

ep-i-phyt'-ic,  ep-i-phyt'-ic-al,  u..    [Eng. 
epiphyt(e) ;  -ic,  -ical.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Epiphytal  (q.v.), 

ep-i-phyt'-ic-al-lj^,  adv.   [Eng. 
Bot. :  In  manner  of  an  Epiphyte. 

©p-i-pler-6'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  eTrtVA^pwcrts  (epi- 
plerosis).    See  def.] 

Med. :  Over  repletion,  excessive  fulness  or 
distention  as  of  the  arteries  with  blood. 

ep-i-plex'-is,  s.  [Gr._  6Tri7r\Tj^ts  (epipUxis), 
from  €TriirAiJtrtrw  (epiplesso)  =  to  chastise,  to 
rebuke  :  iirC  (epi)  =  upon,  and  TrA^o-crw  (plesso) 
=  to  strike.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  by  which  a  person  seeks  to 
convince  and  move  by  gentle  uiJbraiding. 


f^tCo  fat,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wqU,  work*  wh6,  son  ;  mute,  ciih.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 
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c-pip-lo-9e,  e-pip-ld-5^,  s  [Gr.  Ui- 
irXoKri  (epiploke)  =  a  plaiting  t4^)getlier,  from 
eirnrKeKui  (&piplek6)  =  to  ])lait  together :  €Trt 
(epi)  =  upon,  and  n-Ae'icu*  (pleko)  =  to  pluit,  to 
fold.] 

Rh^t. :  A  figure  tiy  ivlnch  one  aggravation, 
or  striking  circumstance,  is  added  in  due 
gradation  to  another  ;  as,  He  not  only  spared 
his  enemies,  but  continued  them  in  employ- 
ment ;  not  only  continued  them  in  employ- 
ment, but  advanced  them? 

S-pip'-lO-^ele,  s.  [Gr.  eVtirAoKij^ij  (epiplo- 
kelS)  (see  def.),  eTriTrAooc  (epiploon)  (q.v.),  and 
KTiKrj  (kele)  =  a  tumour.] 

Surg.  :  Rupture  of  the  -omentum,  scrotal 
hernia. 

gp _  1  _ plo- 10,  a.  [Gr.  tTTiTrAooi/  (epiploon) 
(q.v.) ;  Eng.,  &c.  sutf.  -ic.} 

ATiat,  £c. :  Of,  belonging,  or  i-elating  to  the 
epiploon  (q.v.). 

e-pip'-lo-on,  s.  [Gr.  €irin\oov  (epiploon)  (see 
def.),  eTTtTrAe'w  (epiplco)  =  to  sail  or  float  upon 
or  over.] 

Zool. :  The  caul  of  the  entrails,  the  omentum, 
the  fatty  membrane  which  covers  or  occupies 
the  interspaces  of  the  entrails  in  the  abdomen. 
(Pro/.  Owen,  &c.) 

ep-l-plos'-che-O-^ele,  s.  [Fr.  epiploscheo- 
cele ;  Gr.  eirCirXoov  (epiploon)  (q  v.)  ;  oax^ov 
(oscheon),  otrxeo?  (oscheos)  =  the  scrotum,  and 
ktjXtj  (fceK)  =  tumour.] 

Surg. :  Heniia  of  the  omentum,  descending 
far  enough  to  involve  the  scrotum. 

ep-i-po'-di-a,  s.  pL    [Epipodium.] 

e-pip'-o-dite,  s.  [Gr.  iimroStoq  (epipodios) 
upon  the  feet:  ewi  (epi)  =  upon,  and  ttous 
(pons),  genit.  iioSos  =  the  foot.] 

Zool.  :  The  external  distal  segment  of  the 
typical  limb  of  Crustacea.  It  keeps  the  gills 
apart.    (Hwcley,  &c.) 

ep-J-pd'-di-uin  (pi.  Sp-i-po'-di-a),  s. 

[Gr.  eTTtTToSios  (epipodios)  =  upon  the  feet.] 

1,  Zool.  (PI.):  Mnscnlar  lobes  developed 
from  the  lateral  and  upper  surfaces  of  the 
foot  in  pteropodous  and  cephalopodous  Mol- 
luscs. In  the  former  case  tlie  epipodia  de- 
velop into  the  wing-like  tins ;  in  the  latter 
they  constitute  a  muscular  tube  or  funnel. 

2.  Bot.  (Sing.) :  A  disc  consisting  of  glands 
upon  the  stipe  of  an  ovary. 

ep-i-pO'-^-um,  s.  [Gr.  eni  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  TTuiyojv  (pogon)  =  the  beard,  from  the  lip 
being  uppermost.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Oi'cliids.  Epipogium  Gine- 
lini  is  British.  It  is  a  small  leatless  root- 
parasite,  with  pale  yellow  flowers  found  once, 
and  only  once,  in  Delamere  forest,  Hereford. 

t  ep-i-p6l'-ic,  a.     [Fr.  epipoliqne  ;  Gr,  eiriTro- 
Aaios  (epipolaios)  =  on  the  suiface  ;  eTrtTroA^ 
(epipoli)  =  a  surface.] 
0.  Chem. :  On  the  surface ;  producing  or 

'  relating  to  epipolism. 

epipolic-dlspersion,  s. 

Optics :  The  dispersion  of  light  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  body,    (tierschel.) 

t  epipolic-force,  s. 

Phys. :  The  separation  of  a  substance,  from 
a  tissue  and  its  appearance  on  the  surface. 

e-pip'-0-li§Em,  s.  [Gr.  eviiroXr}  (epipole)  = 
a  surface ;  Eng.  suff".  -ism.}  The  same  as 
Fluorescence  (q.v.). 

e-p3fp'-d-lize,  v.t.  [Eng.  epipol(ic);  -ize.] 
To  affect  or  modify  by  the  phenomena  of 
epipolism ;  to  change  into  an  epipolic  con- 
dition. 

e-pip'-O-Uzed,  «.  lEng.  epipoUze,  and  adj. 
sufl'  -ed.]    Acted  on  by  epipolism  (q.v.). 

eplpolized-light,  s. 

Optics:  Light  acted  on  by  epipolic  disper- 
sion (q.v.), 

e-pip'-ter-oiis,   a.     [Gr.   ewC  (epi)  =  nj)or\, 
and  TTTepov  (pteron)  =  a  feather,  a  wing.] 
Bot. :  Having  a  wing  at  the  top^ 

tep-i-rhi'-ZOUS,  a.     [Gr.  eirC  (epi) ^wyyon; 
pi^a  (rhiz(()  =  a  root,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot.  :  Growing  on  a  root  or  roots. 


ep-ir-rhe-ol'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  emppebi  (epirrheo) 
=  to  flow  upon  the  surface  :  inC  (epi)=^  ui>on, 
pew  (rhed)  =  to  flow,  and  \uyos  (logos)  =  a.  dis- 
course.] The  department  of  physiological 
botany  which  treats  of  the  etfect  produced  by 
external  agents  upon  living  plants. 

ep-i-sjen'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  f-mainjuLov  (epi- 
skenion),  from  eni  (epi)  —  upon,  over,  and 
(TKrjvT^  (skene)  =  the  scenes.] 

Gr.  Arch. :  A  division  of  the  scene  of  a 
Greek  theatre  ;  it  sometimes  consisted  of  three 
divisions  made  by  ranges  of  columns  one 
above  the  other  ;  the  lower  was  termed  scena, 
and  the  others  episcenia. 

e-pfa'-co-pa^yy,  s.  [Lat.  episco2)atus  =  the 
office  of  a  bishop.]    [Episcopate.] 

1.  The  office  of  a  bishop. 

2.  The  government  oftheCliurch  by  bishops, 
one  of  the  three  leading  forms  of  churcb 
government,  the  two  other  being  Presbyterian- 
ism  and  Congregationalism,  or  Independency. 
Taking  Christendom  as  a  whole,  there  is  a 
large  preponderance  of  auff^rages  in  favour  of 
Episcopacy,  which  is  the  accepted  form  of 
government  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
the  Church  of  England,  with  some  other  less 
important  denominations. 

"  Those  who  seem  niost  doubtful!  about  the  originiil 
of  ejrisopitcy  doe  yield  the  general  coiiaent  of  the 
church  to  the  practice  of  it." StUlingfieet,  vol.  11.  ser.  10. 

e-pis' -co-pal,  a.  [Fr.  ipiscopal,  from  Lat. 
e-piscopalis.'] 

1.  Appertaining  to  a  bishop  ;  a.s,  the  epi- 
scopal dignity  or  jurisdiction ;  an  episcopal 
palace. 

"  A  fourth  part  of  the  dioceseB  of  France  had  bishops 
who  were  incapable  of  performing  any  epUcopat  func- 
tion."— Macatilay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Governed  by  bishops,  or  having  bishops 
as  its  high  ecclesiastical  dignitaiies  :  as,  the 
Episcopal  churcli  or  churches. 

e-pis-co-pa'-li-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  episeopa- 
li(s);  Eng.,  &c.  sufl'.  -an,] 

t  A,  ^s  adj. :  The  same  as  Episcopal  (q.v.). 

B.  As  siibstaiitive : 

Ecclesiology : 

t  1.  Gen. :  A  person  who  considers  that 
episcopacy  is  the  best,  if  not  even  the  one 
divinely  appointed  governmerit  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  personally  belongs  to  a 
church  which  has  as  its  high  ecclesiastical 
officers,  bishops.  In  this  sense  the  menibeis 
of  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  Engli.sh  Churches 
are  all  Episcopalians. 

2.  Spec. :  A  Protestant  holding  episcopacy 
OS  a  religious  tenet,  and  personally  submit- 
ting or  prepared  to  submit  to  its  discipline. 
In  this  limited  sense,  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Christians  are  not  ranked  as  Episcopalians. 
Only  the  churches  of  the  Reformation  are 
thought  of,  and  the  term  Episcopalians  is  in- 
tended to  distinguish  Protestants  believing  in 
episcopacy  from  Presbyterians  and  Congrega- 
tionalists. 

e-pis-co-pa'-li-an-i^m,  ;>,  [Eng.  episco- 
2)alian  ;  -ism.] 

Ecclesiol.  :  The  views  of  church  government 
entertained  by  Episcopalians ;  episcoi:)acy 
(q.v.). 

e-pis'-c6-pal-ly,  acZy.  [Eng.  episcopal;  -ly.] 
Used  specially  in  the  phrase  episcopally 
ordained,  or  ordained  by  a  bishop. 

"  The  father,  who  designs  his  babe  a  priest, 
Dreams  him  episcopally  such  at  least" 

Cowper  :  Tirocimum,  3C4,  365. 

*  e-pis'-cd-pant,  s.  [As  if  from  an  im- 
aginary Latin  word  episcopans,  "pr.  par.  = 
exercising  episcopal  functions.]  A  bishop. 
(Milton.) 

^  e-pis-CO-par'-i-an,  a.  [As  if  from  an 
inijiginary  Latin  woi'd  epUciipari(%Ls),  with 
Eng.,  &,c.  suff.  -an.]    Episcopal. 

e-pis'-cd-pate.  s.  [From  Lat.  episcopatus  = 
the  office  of'a  bishop  ;  Fr.  fpiscopat.] 

Ecclesiology : 

1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  bishop. 

"The  whole  office  and  ppiscopate  was  one  entire 
tiling',  of  which  every  bishop  had  a  complete  ami 
eyujil  s\mK."—Suriiet:  Jlist.  of  Jlefomuttion,  bk.  ii. 
(uii.  15:13.) 

2.  The  time  during  which  any  particidar 
bishop  holds  otfice  :  a.s.  That  parish  was 
divided  into  districts  during  the  episcopate 
of  Bishop  Wilberforce. 


3.  The  bishops  viewed  collectively ;  the 
whole  bishops  of  the  Christian  church  in 
general ;  the  English  bench  of  bishops. 

"  It  was  the  ev-iscoDate  whi«h  .  .  .  established  a  flmi 
ceuLml  iwiutwhichneldall  together,"— flour .  Church 
nut.  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  (1879),  il.  29. 

*  e-pis'-co-pate,  v.i.  [From  Eng.  episcopate, 
s.  (q.v.).  J  To  undertake  or  to  fill  the  office  of 
a  bishop  ;  to  discharge  episcopal  functions. 

"  Aa  a  bishop  gains  his  bishopvio  by  saying  that  he 
will  not  episcopate."— Pope  to  Wycherley  (April,  1(05). 

ep-is-cop'-i-^ide,  s.  [Lat. .  episcopus  =  a 
bishoi>,  and  ccede  (in  compos,  cido  as  occido) 
=  to  cut,  to  beat,  to  kill.]  The  slaughter, 
specially  the  murder,  of  a  bishop. 

*  e  -  pis'- CO  -  pi^te,  v.t.  [Lat,  eplscopus  =  a 
bishop,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ise.]  To  exercise 
episcopal  rule  over. 

"  By  whom  he  'a  prelated  above  the  skies,  ' 

And  the  whole  world 's  his  seat  to  eplscoptse." 
Broome :  On  the  Death  of  ifr.  Josias  j^ute. 

*  e-pis'-c6-p^,  s.  [Gr.  eiria-KOir^  (episkope)  = 
a  watching  over,  a  visiting;  the  office  of  a 
bishop.] 

1.  Gen.  :  Oversight,  superintendence,  moral 
inspection. 


"The  censor,  in  his  moral 
use    au    instrument   so    grosa.^ 
Church  GovemTnent. 

2.  Spec. :  Episcopacy. 


.  could  not 
'ilton :   Jieason    of 


"Episcopy  is  the  divine  or  apostolical  iiistitutipn," 
—Bishop  Taylor  :  Rule  of  C</ntcience,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv.;  r.  9. 

ep-i-skel'-e-tal,  a.  [Gr.  eni  (epi)  —  upon ; 
Eng.  sfceZef(o)i),"and  sufl".  -al.} 

Anat. :  Above  the  embryonic  vertebral  axis. 
The  name  given  by  Hnxley  to  what  Quain 
prefers  to  call  epiaxial  (q.v.), 

episkeletal-muscles,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  epiaxial  muscles  (q.v.). 

*  ep-i-sod'-al,  «.     [Eng.  episorf(e) ;  -cii.]    Per-. 

taining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  episode ; 
episodic. 

ep'-i-s6de,  s.  [Gr.  eireia-oSos  (epeisodos)  =  sn 
coming  in  besides  :  eni  (epi)  =  upon,  besides  ; 
€L<ToSos  (eisodos)  =  a  coming  in  ;  els  (eis)  — 
into,  and  oSds  (hodos)  =  a  way.] 

1.  An  incident  or  minor  event  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  variety  to  the  history 
or  relation  of  a  series  of  events  ;  nn  incident, 
narrative  or  digression  in  a  story. 

2.  A  simple  event  or  incident  in  a  series  :  as 
an  episode  in  a  war,  or  in  a  m.in's  life. 

ep-i-sod -i-al,  a.  [Gr.  eTreio-dfitos  (epeisodios), 
from  fcirctVoSos  (epeisodos)  ~  an  episode  (q.v.). j 
Of  the  nature  of  or  relating  to  an  episode; 
episodic. 

ep-i-s6d'-ic,  ep-i-sod'-ic-al,  a.  [Ehg. 
episod(e) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Relating  or  pertaining 
to  an  episode  ;  of  the  nature  of  or  contained 
in  an  episode. 

"  This  episodic  narration  gives  the  poet  au  oppor- 
tunity to  relate  all  that  is  contained  iu  four  books 
without  breaking  in  upon  the  tirae  of  action.'' — Pope  ; 
Jlomer's  Odyssey  (Wote). 

ep-i-sod'-ic-al-ly,  adv.      [Eng.   episodical; 
-ly.]    By  way  of  an  episode  i  incidentally. 
"  Thrown  into  a  corner  of  the  piece,  that  1b  eplsodl' 
cully,  with  good  advantage."— .ffurrf ;  Jfafes  on  Art  of 
Poetry, 

*  ep-i-spas'-tic,  *  ep-i-sp^s'-tick,  a.  &  s. 

[Gr.  eTTio-Trao-TiKoj  (cpispastikos),  cTTunrdia  (epi- 
spad)  =  to  draw  :  errt  (epi)  =  upon,  and  mrdoj 
(spao)  =  to  draw  ;  Fr.  epispastique.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Med. :  Drawing,  exciting  action  in  the  skin  ; 
blistering. 

B.  As  S2ihstantive : 

Med.  (PI.):  A  variety  of  irritants  which 
produce  counter-irritation,  and  an  infusion  of 
fluid  from  the  vessels  of  the  afl"ected  part  or 
its  neighbourhood.  The  cliief  epispastics  are : 
caiitha rides,  as  blister  plaster  or  as  an  ethereal 
solution,  blister  liquid,  and  glacial  acetic  acid. 
(Garrod:  Mat.  Medica.) 

ep'-i-sperm,  5.  [Gr.  fnC  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
trvepfjLa  (sperma)  =  seed.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  the 
testa  or  skin  of  a  seed.  It  is  called  bj  him 
also  perisperm. 

ep-i-sper'-mic,  (t     [Eng.  episperm ;  -ic;  Fr. 

cpispermique.] 
Bot.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  theepisperm. 


b£il,  bos^;  po^t,  jdrtrl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin^  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =rf, 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sionT=shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.      -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c. -bel,  del. 
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episporangium — epithem 


Sp-i-Spo-rafli'-^gi-'Um,  s.     [Gv:  kiri  (epi),  and 
■  j^Iod.^Xat.  sporangium- (<i.v.y} 


Hod.. 
Bot.-:  The  fntluSiti'mof  .1  fern  when  it  over- 
■.iies  the  ^pore  cases.     Example,  Aspidium. 

ep'-i-Sp6re,  s.  [Gr.  em  (epi),  and  Eng.,  &c. 
9pore(^.v.):j. 

■  -  Bot.  :  A  skin  which  covers  some  spores. 

ep-lS-t&X'-is,  s.  [From  Gr.  eTria-rd^M  (epis- 
tazo),  fut.  e'TTioTaftt)  (epistaxo)  =  to  let  full  or 
drop  upon :  eirt  (epi)  =  upon,  and  o-ra^w 
(stdzo)  to  drop.] 

*  Med.  :  Bleeding  from  tlie  riose. 

*e-prs-te-mdr-d-g5r,  s.-   [Gr.  ema-nitJ.r}  (epi- 

steim)  =  knowledge,  and  koyo^  (logos)  =  a 
wol-d,'.  a  dificoiirse.]    The  theory  or  science  of 

■  the  method  or  grounds  of  knowledge. 

ep-i-Ster-na,  s.  pL.    [Gv.  enC  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  (TTqivov  (sternon)  —  the  breast,  the  chest.] 
Zool. :  The  lateral  pieces  of  the  inferior  or 
ventral  arc  of  any- somite  in  a  crustacean. 

ep-i-Ster'-nal,    a .      [Mod .    Lat.    epistern(a) 
.  (q.v.),  and  Eng.  &c.  sutf.  -al.] 

Zool.  :  Pertaining  to  the  episterna  (q.v.). 
J  Used  also  substantively  for  any  one  of  the 
•,  episferna. 

t  ep-fe-thot'-O-noS,  s.  [Gr.  ewia-Oev  (episthen) 
=  forward  (not  in  Liddell  &  Scott,  but  its 
opposite,  oiTKrdev  (opisthen)  =  backward,  is  a 
well-known  word),  and  rdi/os  (tonos)  =  .  .  .  a 

.  ^stretching,  from  retVw  (teino)  =  to  stretch.] 
Med. :  A  spasmodic  affection  in  which,  the 
"bod;^  is  bent  forward ;  the  same  as  EarpROS- 
THo*roNos  (q.v.). 

5p-i-Stil'-bite,  s.  '  [Ger.  episHlbit;  Gr.  eiri 
(epi)  =  upon,  and  Eng-^.tkc.  slilbite  (q-v.).] 

Min. :  An*  orthorhombic  white  or  reddish 
transparent  or  translucent  mineral,  with 
■yitrebils  lusti-e,  except  on  the  cleavage  faces, 
wh'e're  it  is  pearly.  Hardness,  4  to  4'5  ;.Sp.  gr., 
2-49  to  2-36.  Compos.  :  Silica,  58-3  to  60;  alu- 
mina, 15-3  to  18.-2  ;  lime,  6'9  to  8-2  ;  soda,  1-0 

'to  2-5;  "Watier,  12-5  to  l'5-4.  It  has  double 
refractioii.  It  occUrs  with  scolecite  in  tlie 
Faroe  Islands,  iii  rceland,  at  Podnah  in  India, 
&c..  and  with  stilbite  at  Bergen  Hill  in  New 

''Jeriey.    '{Dana:)    '  ■   ■' 

^-piB^tie  (tie  as  el),^  e-pis-tell,  *e-pis- 
til,  s.     [0.  Fr.'  '.epistle,,  evistole,  from  Lat.  epis- 

,  tola,  from  Gr.  eTrt/jToAvi  (epistole)  =  a  message, 
a  letter ;  cTriorTe'^iAoi  (epistello)  —  to  send  to : 
em'  (epi)  =  on,  to,  and  o-reAAfu  (stello)  =  to 

,',seud ;  Sp.,  Port,,  &  Ital.;epts(o?a.] 

I      1.  Ord.  Lang: :  Awrittencomniunication  or 

I  message  ;  a  letter. 

2,  Script.  Canon.  :  Twenty-one  letters  or 
books  constituting  part  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures.  ,  Thirteen,  including  the  Epistle  to 

j  the  He.bre^ys,  .are  attributed  in  the  Authorised 
Version  to  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  one  to  James 
(which  of  them  has  been  a  matter  of  keen  con- 

', ' troversy),  two'to  Peter,  three  to  John,  and  one 

-.  to  Jude*  James  1  and  2,  Peter,  John,  nnd 
Jude  are  called  General  Epistles,  as  not  having 

.  .been  primarily  addressed  to  single  churches 
or  to  individual'  Christians. 

epistle-side,  s.     The  side  of  the  altar  at 

■  which  the  epistle  is  read ;  that  side  of  the 
church  was  appropriated  to  men  when  it  was 
ci^stomary  to  Separate  the  sexes. 

*e-pis'-tte  (tie  as  el),  v.t.  [Epistle,  s.] 
To  write, or  conimunfcate  by  a  letter  or  >)y 
writing.     (Milton.) 

e^pls'-tler  (t  silent),  e-pis'-to-ler,  s.   [Eng. 

epistl(e);  -er.] 
*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  writer  of  epistles. 

, '        "  What  needs  th©  man  to  be  bo  furiously  angry  wi  tli 
the  good  old   epistler}"~JJall :   Honour  of   Married 
'     CUrgie. 

2.  EccUs.:  Oneoftheclergy appointed torend 

the  epistle  in  the  Church  Communion  service. 

"The  principal  miuiater  usiut;  a  (teceut  cope,  auU 

■   being  n^aisted   with  the  GoBneller  and    EpistUr."— 

Canons  of  Church  of  England,  No.  xxiv. 

*  e-plS'-to-lar,    a.       [Lat.    epistolaris,    from 

epistola  ;  Fr' epistolaire ;  Sp.  &  Port,  episfotor.] 
Epistolary. 

"This  ejHstolar  way  will  have  a  cOiiaiderable  efficacy 

*  upon  them:" — Afore:  On  the  Seven  Churcttes  \).  7. 

e-pis -to-lar-y,  a.   &   .-,.     [Lat.   epistolaris.] 
[Epistola  R.] 
A,  As  adjective : 
1.  Pertaining  to  or  suitable  for  letters. 


.    2.  Carried   on  or  transacted  by  means  of 
lettei's. 

'.'The  expreasions  used  in  their  epistolary  correspond- 
ence."—Ccffa?!  .'  Tlteological  Disquisition  (Couclusiou). 

*  B.  As  substantive : 

Eccles.  :  A  book  containing  the  Epistles.  * 

e-pis-td-ler,  s.    [Epistleb.] 

*  e-pis' -to-let,  s.     [A  dimin.,  from  Lat.  epis- 

tola =  a  letter,  an  epistle.]    A  short  letter  or 
epistle. 

"  Curtailing  this  epistolet  by  the  above  device  of 
large  mai"giu,"— C  Lamb.     {Ogilvie.) 

*  e-pis-tol'-ic,  *  e-pis-tol'-ic-al,  a.    [Lat. 

epistolicus ;  Gr.  Ittio-toKikos  (ejnstolikos),  from 
eTTio-ToATj  (ejnstole)  =  a  message,  an  epistle.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  letters  or  epistles  ;  epis- 
tolary. 

"  I  have  an  epistolical  dissertation  on  John  Malelaa." 
— Bentley :  Letters,  l>.  154. 

2.  Designating  the  method  of  representiiig 
ideas  by  letters  and  words. 

*  e-pis'-tol-ist,  s.     [Lat.  epistol(a)  =  a  letter  ; 

Eng.  suff.  -is(.]    A  writer  of  letters  ;  a  corre- 
spondent. 

*  e-pis'- to-lfee,    v.i.      [Lat.    epistoUa)  —  a 

letter ;   Eug.   sufi.   -ize.'l    To  write  letters  or 
epistles. 

"There  are  some,    who  in  lieu  of  lettew,    write 

homilies;  they  preach  when  they  should  epistolize."— 

Howell :  Letters,  bk.  i.,  §  i.,  let.  1. 

*  e-pis'-to-Uz-er,  s.     [Eng.  epistoliz(e);  -er.] 

One  who  writes  letters  or  epistles ;  a  corre- 
spondent. 

"Among  ybu  Latin  epistoJizers." — Howell:  Letters, 
bk.  i,  §i.,  let.  1. 

*  e-pis-to-lo-grS-ph'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  ^isto- 
tolograpl\{y) ;  -ic\  Fr.  epistolograpliique.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  ^vriting  of  letters. 

epistolographic  alphabet  or  cha- 
racters, s.  The  same  as  Demotic  Alphabet 
(q.v.). 

*  e-pis-td-l6g'-ra-ph^,  s.  [Gr.  eTrioroAjj 
(epistole)  =  a  letter,  and  ypa^w  (graphd)==-  to 
write  ;  Fr.  epistolographie.]  The  act  or  art  of 
writing  letters. 

e-pis'-to-ma,  ep'-i-stome,  s,    [Gr.  ewC'(epi) 

=  upon,  and'oToju.a  (stonui)  =  the  mouth.] 

Zool. :  A  valve-like  organ  arching  over  the 
mouth  in  certain  Polyzoa. 

e-pis'-tro-phe,  e-pis'-tro-ph^,  s.  tQr. 
eTrta-Tpo4>rj  (epistroplie),  from  eirLo-Tpe^o)  (epis- 
treiilio)  =  to  turn  back  :  en-t  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
(TTpe^ti)  (strejjho)  =  to  turn.] 

Bot.  :  (Of  the  form  epistrophy)  :  The, return 
of  a  monstrous  or  variegated  form  to  tlie 
normal  condition.    (R.  Brown,  \S1^.)        _    , 

Rliet. :  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  several 
successive  clauses  or  sentences  end  with  the 
same  word  or  affirmation:  as,  "Are  they 
Hebrews  ?  So  am  I.  Are  they  Israelites  ? ,  So 
am  7.  Are  they  of  the  seed  of  Abraham?  So 
am  I."    (2  Cor.  xi.  22.) 

ep'-i-Styl-ar,  ».    [Eng.  epistyl(e)  ;  -ar.] 
Arch.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  epistyle. 

epistylar-arcuation,  s. 

Arch.  :  The  system  in  which  columns  sup- 
port arches  instead  of  horizontal  architraves 
and  entablatures.    (Weale.)  ' 

'^  ep'-i-stylc,  *  ep-i-styl'-i-um,  s.  [Gr. 
^TTto-nJAiov  (epistulion),  from  etti  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  (TTvAoff  (stulos)  =  a  column ;  Fr.  epi- 
style.] 

Arch. :  A  term  formerly  used  for  what  is  ^o^\' 
called  the  architrave  (q.v.). 

ep'-i-taph.  ^'ep-i-taphe,  *  ep-i-taff, 
'  ep-i-ta-fi,  ^  ep-i-taph-ie,  s.  [Fr.  epi- 
taphe,  from  Lat.  ep>itaphium,  from  Gr.  hn- 
Ta(|>i,05  [Aoyos]  (epitai^hios  {logos'^)  =  a  funeral 
[oration] ;  ewC  (ejn)  =  upon,  over,  and  Ta<^os 
(taphos)  =  a  tomb ;  Sp.  epitaphio ;  Ital.  epi- 
tafio.] 

1.  An  inscription  on  ti  tomb  or  monument 
in  honour  of  the  dead. 

"Todefiue  an  epitaph  is  useless;  every  one  knows 
It  IS  an  niacriptiou  on  a  tomh."— Johnson :  Lives  of 
Poets;  Pope. 

2.  A  brief  descriptive  sentence  in  prose  or 
verse,  formed  as  though  to  be  placed  on  a 
tomb  or  monument. 

"  One  of  the  most  pleaiiing  epitaphs  in  geneml  lite- 
rature   —  IV.  Chambers,  in  Ogilvie. 


*  ep'-i-taph,  v.t.  &  i.    [Epitaph,  s.] 

A.  Trcmss:  To  commemorate  in  an  epitaph  ; 
to  write  an  epitaph  on. 

"  One  whom  the  |oet  thus  epitapheth  it  In  her  own 
■^now."— Fuller  :  Worthies,  Buckinghamshire. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  express  one's  self  in  the 
manner  of  an  epitaph. 

"  The  Commons,  in  their  speechea,  epitaph  upon 
him,  as  on  that  poiw." — Bp  Hall. 

ep'-i-tap|h-er,  s.  [Eng.  epitaph;  -er.]  A 
writer  of  epitaphs. 

"  EpitapUers  swanne  like  crowes  to  a  dead  carcaa."— • 
Ifashe :  Pref.  to  Green's  Menaphon. 

*  ep-i-taph'-i-an,  a.  [Gr.  kiri7a4no<s  (epi- 
taphios)  =  over  a' tomb,  funereal.]  [Epitaph,  a.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  pei-taining  to  an  epitaph. 

"To  imitate  the  noble  Pericles  in  hie  epitaphian 
Hiwech." — AlUion:  Remonstrants'  H^ence. 

ep-l-tfi-ph'-ic,  a.  &  5.     [Eng.  epitaph  ;  -ic] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Epitaphian  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  epitaph. 

"  All  epUaphic  is  the  writinge  that  la  sette  on  dead- 
men's  tombes." — (Tdal :  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  \}.  221. 

ep'-i-taph-ist,  s.  [Eng.  epitaph;  -ist.]  A 
writer'or  composer  of  epitaphs. 

6-pit'-a-sis,  s.  [Gr.,  =  a  stretching,  from 
eirt  (e^rt)  —  upon,  over,  and  retVio  (tein^  =  to 
stret<^,] 

1.  Ancient  Draitia :  That  part  of  a  play  in 
which  the  plot  thickens  ;  the  part  which  em- 
braces the  main  action  of  the  play  ;  opposed 
to  protasis  (q.v.). 

"  Let  dfl  mind  what  you"  come  for,  the  i>Iay,  which 
will  drawoiithe6^a«i«now." — Ben  Jonson :  Magnetic 
Lady,  li  2. 

2.  Logic:  The. consequent  term  of  a  propo- 
sition. 

3.  Med: :  The  paroxysm  or  period  of  violence 
of  a  feveror  disease. 

4.  Khet.:  That  part- of  an  oration  which 
appeals  to  the  passions. 

*■  cp'-i-tha-la'-mi-um,*  ep-i-th^'-a-m  jr, 

5.  [Lat.  'eplthcUamium,  from  Gr.  entOoiKdtLLOy 
(epithalaviion),  from  em  (epi)  =  upon,  over, 
and  9d\afio>;  (tlialanios)  =  a  chamber ;  specif, 
a  bridal  chamber.]  A  nuptial  or  bridal  song 
or  hymn,  in  praise  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, and  praying  for  their  prosperity. 
"  He  shewed  ua  how  for  sins  we  ought  to  sigh, 
And  how  to  sing  Christ's  epithalamy." 

Donne ;  Poems  (1650). 

*  ep-i-thal'-a-mize,  v.i.  [Lat.  epitheUa- 
m(iwm);  Eng.  suff.  -ize,]  To  compose  an . 
epithalamium. 

^  ep-i-thal'-a-my,  s.    [Epithalamium.] 

Sp-i-the'-ca,  s.  [Gr.  eni  =  upon,  and  Lat. 
tlieca,  Gr.  O^ifi)  (tlieke)  =  a  box,  a  chest.  Not 
from  Lat.  eplth&ca;  Gv.  kwidrfKr]  (epitJieke)  =  an 
addition.] 

Zool.  :  A  continuous  layer  externally  sur- 
rounding the  thec»  in  some  corals.  (Niclhol- 
son.] 

Sp-i-the'-li-al,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  epitheli(um), 
and  Eng.  adj.' suff.  -ai.] 
Anat.  :  Of  or  pei-taining  to  the  epithelium. 

epithelial-tissue,  s. 

Anat. :  A  tissue  composed  of  epithelium. 
It  may  be  scaly  or  tesselated,  spheroidal, 
transitional,  ciliated,  stratified,  &c.  It  is 
called  also  epidermic  or  cuticular  tissue. 
(Quain.) 

ep'-i-the'~li-6id,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epitheliuin 
(q.v.),  and  Gr.  e'Sos  (eidos)  =  form,  appear- 
ance.] 

A)Uit.  :  Resembling  those  of  the  epithelium, 
as  epitheloid  cells.     (Qnain.) 

ep-i-the'-li-um,  *  ep-i-the'-U-a,  s.  [Mod. 
Lat.,  from  Gr.  kirC  (epi)  =  uponj  and  ^Atj 
(thele)  =  a  nipple.] 

1.  AjulL  :  A  term  introduced  by  Ruysch  to 
designate  the  cuticular  covering  on  the  red 
part  of  the  lips,  for  which  he  considered 
epidermis  an  inappropriate  name.  Now  ex- 
tended to  the  thin  membrane  which  covers 
tlie  mucous  membranes  wherever  they  exist. 
Epithelium  is  analogous  to  the  epidenn  of  the 
skin, 

2.  Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Schleiden  to 
the  skin  or  covering  existing  on  the  surface  of 
rootlets. 

ep'-i-them,  s.  [Gr.  eirCeYifj.a.  (epitlieina)  =  an 
external  application,  a  later  form  of  eirC6r}fia, 


fate,  i&t,  fkre,  amidst,  "what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,   p5t« 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  wh6,  son;  m-iite,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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(epWiema)  =  something  put  on  ;  e-mrCOT^iJn 
l^Uithemi)  =  to  put  or  lay  upon :  cttl  (epi), 
And  Tt'^Tj/it  (titMmi)  ~  to  put  or  place.] 

Pilar. :  A  fomentation  or  poultice  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  part  to  which  it 
is  applied ;  any  external  topical  application, 
except  ointments  and  plasters. 

"  E/nihe7ns,  or  cordial  aiiplicatious,  .ire  justly  ap- 
plietl  uuto  the  left  breast." — lirovme :  \'iUgar  Errours, 
bk.  la..  ch.  iL 

ep'-i-thet,  *ep-i-thete,  s.  [Lat.  epitheton, 
'from  Gr.  evCOerov  {ejntheton),  neut,  sing,  of 
emOeTO^  (evithetos)  =  placed  upon,  added,  or 
'  annexed  :  eirC  (epi)  =  upon,  and  TCOrmi  (tithemi) 
=  to  place ;  Fr.  epUMte.] 

1.  An  adjective  denoting  any  quality,  good 
or  bad,  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  applied. 

"He  might  glory  iu  aii  epithet  which  was  drawn 
from  the  Hery  eiiei^y  of  his  bouL" — Qibbon  :  DecUtie 
£  Fall,  ch.  Ixiv. 

2.  A  title,  a  name,  a  designation. 

"The  epithet  of  shades  belonged  more  properly  to 
iJie  dftrkuess  thau  the  refreshment." — More  :  Decay  qf 
Piety. 

*3.  A  phrase,  an  expression. 

"SufTer  love  !  a  good  epithet:  I  do  suffer  love  In- 
deed, for  I  love  thee  agaiust  my  will,"— SAaftesi^. ; 
Mvxih  Ado,  V.  2. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  epithet 
and  adjective :  *'  Epithet  is  the  technical  term 
of  the  rhetorician.  Adjective  that  of  the  gram- 
marian. The  same  word  is  an  epithet  as  it 
qualifies  the  sense ;  it  is  an  adjective  as  it  is  a 
partof  speech  :  thus  in  the  phrase,  'Alexander 
the  Great,'  great  is  an  epitliet  inasmuch  as  it 
designates  Alexander  in  distinction  from  all 
other  persons  :  it  is  an  adjective  as  it  expresses 
a  quality  in  distinctioli  from  the  noun  Alex- 
ander, which  denotes  a  thing.  The  epithet  is 
the  word  added  by  way  of  ornament  to  the 
diction  ;  the  adjective  is  the  word  added  to  the 
noun  as  its  appendage,  and  made  subservient 
to  it  in  all  its  inflections.  When  we  are  esti- 
mating the  merits  of  any  one's  style  or  com- 
position, we  should  speak  of  the  epithets  he 
uses  ;  when  we  are  talking  of  words,  their 
dependencies,  and  relations,  we  should  speak 
of  adjectives  :  an  epithet  is  either  gentle  or 
harsh,  an  adjective  is  either  a  noun  or  a  pro- 
noun adjective.  All  adjectives  are  epithets,  but 
,  all  epithets  are  not  adjectives ;  thus  in  Virgil's 
Pater  ^neas,  the  pater  is  an  epitliet,  but  not 
an  adjective."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  ep'-i-thet,  v.t.     [Epithet,  s,]    To  describe 
by  epithets  ;  to  designate,  to  entitle. 

"irever  waaa  town  better  epiiheted." — Wotton:  Re- 
maina,  p.  566. 

I*  6p-i-thet*-ic,  *  ep-i~tliet'-ic-al,  a.    [Gr. 
£7rt0eTiKos  {epithetikos),  from  eTrifleros  (epithetos) 
=  added.]    Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  con- 
sisting of  epithets  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  epithet. 
"  The  principal  crept  past,  and  made  hia  way  to  the 
bar,  whither  Sam,  after  bandying  a  few  epitheiical 
remarks    with    Mr.    Smouch,    followed    at   once." — 
DicJcens :  Pickunch,  ch.  xl. 

*  e-pith'-e-ton,  s.    [Gr.]    An  epithet  (q. v.). 

"  Alter  the  epithetons  and  I  will  subscribe." — Foxe  : 
Book  of  Martyrs  [Second  Examination  of  John  Palmer}. 

*  ep'-i-tlute,  s.    [Gr.  emeerr}^  (epitlietes)  =  an 
impostor,]    A  worthless  fellow. 

*  ep-i-thu-met'-ic,   *  ep-i-thu-met'-ic- 

al,  a.  ^  [Gr.  e7ri6uju.T]TtK6s  (epitMiDwtikos),  from 
cTTiflu^e'cD  (epitlmineo)=.  to  desire,  long  for;  eirC 
(epi)  =  upon,  and  dvfio^  (thwmos)  =  mind.]  In- 
clined or  given  to  lust,  or  desire  ;  pertaining 
to  the  animal  passions. 

"The  heart  aud  parts  which  Ood  requires  are 
divided  from  the  inferior  and  epithumetical  orgaus," — 


ep-i-tlth'-l-deg,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  iwtTiOrifii  (epi- 
tithemi)  =  to  place  upon,  to  add:  eni  (epi)=' 
upon,  and  Tt6»jjai  (tithemi)  =  to  place.] 

Arch.:  The  upper  members  of  the  corona 
surmounting  the  fastigium  of  a  temple,  which 
was  also  continued  along  the  flanks. 

*  e-pit'-o-ma-tor,  *.  [Eng.  epitoin^e)  ;  -ator.] 
An  epitomizer. 

"This  elementary  blunder  of  the  dean  is  repeated 
by  nearly  all  his  epitamators."—Sir  W.  Uarniltotu 

e-pit'-o-me,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  eTriTOjiti/ 
(epitoiiie)  =  a  cutting  :  eiri  (e%>i)  =  upon,  over, 
and  To/i,ij'  (tonuM)  =  a  cutting  ;  tcjulvw  (iemno)  = 
to  cut;  Fr.  epitome.] 

1.  An  abridgment,  abstract,  or  compen- 
dium of  any  book,  writing,  document,  &c.  ;  a 
compendious  abstract. 

"  Tt  would  be  well,  if  there  were  a  short  aud  plain 
.:  ejAtome  imule." — Locke. 


2.  Anything  which  represents  another  or 
I    others  in  a  condensed  or  compendious  form. 

"  A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
j  Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  e?M(077ie." 

;  Dr^den :  Absalom  &  Achitophel,  i.  545,  546. 

ie-pif-6-nust,  s.     [Eng.  epitom(e);  -ist.]    An 

r    epitomiser. 

"  Amehophia  Til.,  confounded  by  the  Greeks  and 
ecclesiaatical  epitomists  v/ith  the  dusky  Memuonof  the 
Trojan  war."  —  Cooper:  Monumental  Hist,  of  Egypt 
(1376).  p.  28. 

e-pit'-O-mize,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  epit(yni(e) ;  -ize.\ 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  cut  down,  to  shorten,  to  curtail,  to 
diminish  as  by  cutting  off  something. 

;  "  We  have  epitomized  many  particular  words,  to  the 

!        detriment  of  our  tongue."— ,4  ddwon .-  Spectator. 

2.  To  make  an  epitome,  abridgment,  or 
compendium  of;  to  abstract ;  to  condense. 

"The  story  ha«  been  published  in  English,  and  I 
have  epitomized  the  transl.itlou.' — Johnson :  General 
Observations  on  Merdiant  of  Venice. 

3.  To  represent  or  describe  iu  an  abridged 
or  condensed  manner  or  form. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  make  epitomes  or  abridg- 
ments. 

e-pif-o-miz-er,  s.  [Eng.  epitomise);  -er.] 
One  who  makes  or  composes  an  epitome,  or 
abridgment ;  an  abridger,  a  condenser. 

"I  shall  conclude  with  that  of  Baronius  and  Spon- 
danufl  hia  epitomizer."^Prynne :  Sistrio-Mastix,  vii.  1. 

ep'-i-tlite,  s.  [Gr.  eTTiVpiTOs  (epitritos)=  con- 
taining an  integer  and  a  third,  1  +  ^  or  ^  :■  em 
(epi)  =  upon,  and  Tpiro?  (tritos)  =  the  third  ; 
Fr.  ipitrite.]; 

Pros. :  A  foot  consisting  of  three  long  syl- 
lables and  a  short  one,  and  denominated  first, 
second,  third,  or  fourth  epitrite,  according  as 
the  short  syllable  is  the  first,  second,  third, 
or  fourth  in  position :  as,  sSlutantes,  concl- 
tati,  mterc3,lans,  incantare, 

ep-i-tfoch'-le-a,  s.  [Gr.  IttC  (epi)  -  upon, 
and  Eng.,  &;c.  trochlea  (q.v.).] 

Anat.  :  The  name  given  by  Chaussier  to  in- 
ternal condylar  eminence. 

epitroohlea-anconeus,  a. 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  anconeus  muscle, 
near  the  elbow,  with  the  epitrochlea  (q.v.). 

1[  Epitroclileo-anconeus  muscle : 

Anat.  :  The  name  given  by  Wenzel  Gruber 
to  a  small  muscle  inserted  into  the  olecranon, 
and  rising  from  behind  the  inner  condyle. 


ep~i-tr6ch-6id , 


[Gr.    ^TrtVpoxps  ^pitro- 


chos)  =  running  easily,  easily  inclined  ;  en-t 
(epi)  =  upon,  and  rpoxos  (trochos)  (as  adj.)  = 
running,  tripping;  (as  subst.)  =  a  runner,  a 
ball,  a  wheel,  a  hoop  ;  Tpe'xo)  (trecho)  =  to  run.] 
Geom. :  A  curve  formed  by  one  circle  revolv- 
ing like  a  wheel  or  hoop  around  the  convexity 
or  outer  side  of  the  circumference  of  another 
circle.  It  is  akin  to  the  epicycloid,  but  differs 
in  not  having  the  generating  points  in  the 
circumference  of  the  revolving  circle. 

"It  appears,  then,  that  a  planetary  system  with  a 
direct  epicycle  belongs  to  both  the  epitrochoid  and  the 
external  hypo  trochoid,  "—i^enny  Oyclopmdia,  xxv.  284. 

ep_i_tri$-cll6id'-al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  epitro- 
choid; -al.] 

Geom.  :  Containing  or  in  any  way  pertaining 
to  an  epitrochoid  (q.v.). 

"  Every  epitrochoidal  system  is  a  planetary  system 
in  which  the  epicycle  ia  air^ct."— Penny  Cyclopmdin, 
XXV.  283. 

e-pit'-ro-pe,  e-pit'-ro-p3^,  s.  [Gr.  kirnpo-rrq 
(epitrope)  =  a  yielding,  a  surrender :  eTrtTpeVw 
(epitrepo)  =  to  turn  over  to  another  ;  to  yield, 
to  submit :  ctti  (epi)  =  over,  and  TpeVto  (trepo) 
=  to  turn.] 

Rhet. :  Concession  ;  a  figure  of  speech  by 
which  any  point  is  yielded  or  granted,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  an  advantage. 

ep-i-zeux'-is,  s.  [Gr.  =  a  fastening  together ; 
from  eiri^evywiJLL  (epizeugnumi)  =  to  fasten  on 
or  together  :  eiTi(epi)  =  upon,  on,  aud  ^eiJ7WM''- 
(zeugnumi)  =  to  join.] 

Rhet.  :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  word 
is  repeated  with  vehemence  or  emphasis  :  as, 

"Alone,  alone,  all,  all,  alone, 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  aea." 

Coleridge:  Ancient  Mariner,  iv. 

ep-i-z6'-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr,  eTtiiepi)  —  on,  and  ^wa 
(toa), pi.  of ^(aov(zoon),  =aiiimals.]  [Epizoon.]; 


Zoology : 

1.   Gen.  :   Animals  parasitic  upon  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of   other  animals,   as   distin- 
.    guished  from  entozoa,   those  which  live  in 

their  internal  parts. 
!        2.  Spec.  :  A  subclass  of  Crustacea,   called 
also    Haustellata,     They  undergo  metamor- 
phosis, being  locomotive  in  their  young  state, 
though  sedentary  when  adult.     The  mouth  Is 
'     suctorial,  the  feet  have  suckers,   hooks,   or 
,     bristles  ;  sometimes  the  feet  are  worn  away 
!     with  age.     They  live  as    external  parasites 
upon  other  animals,  infesting  the  skin,  the 
eyes,  and  the  gills  of  fishes  and  other  marine 
animals.     When  mature  they  are  elongated  or ' 
sub-cylindrical,  ha^'C  a  parchment-like  integu- 
ment, a  more  or  less  distinct  head,  ^nd  a  pair. 
of  long  cylindrical  ovisacs  dependent  from  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  body.     Example : 
Lemsea,   &c.      They  are  very  numerous    in 
species.    They  are  divided  into  two  orders 
— (1)  Ichthyophthira,   and  (2)  Rhizocephala. 
(Owen,  tfec.) 

t  ep-i-zo'-an,  ep-i-zo'-on,  s.    [Gr.  €TTL(epi) 
=  upon,  aiul  C^ov  (zoon)  =  a  living  being,  an 
animal.]    [Epizoa.] 
Zool.  :  An  animal  belonging  to  the  Epizoa. 

*  ep-i-z6-d'-ic,  a:  &  s.    [Eng.  epizoo(n);  -ic] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Epizootic  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  An  epizootic  disease. 

"  The  Philadelpliia  correspondent  of  the  Times  calls 
the  hoi-se  disease  an  epizooio."  —  Mortitner  Collins  : 
TJioughts  in  my  Garden,  i.  190. 

ep-i-zd-6t'-ic,  a.    [Fr.  ipizootique.]    [Epi- 
zoa..] 

1.    Vet.  :   Pertaining  or  relating  to  disease 
which  are  epidemic  upon  animals. 
*  2.  Geol. :  Containing  fossil  remains. 
"Epizootic  mountains  are  of  secondary  formation." — 
Kirwan. 

3-  Zool. :  Pertaining  to  the  epizoa  (q.v.) 

epizootic-diseases,  s.  pi. 

Med.  :  Diseases  epidemic  upon  animals. 
Some  of  them  may  be  produced  by  the  action 
of  epiaoa  or  similar  parasites. 

ep-i-z6'-o-t^,  s.   [Fr.  epizootic.]    [Epizcoiio.] 
Med. :    A    murrain    or    epidemic    among 
animals. 

Sp'-li-cate,  a.    [Lat.  e  =  out,  here  the  same 
as  not,  and  plicatus  =  folded,  pr.  par,  otplico 
=  to  fold.] 
Bot. :  Not  plaited.    (R.  Brown,  1874.) 

e'-pdch,  *e'-po-clia,  s.     [Fr.  ipoque;  IjOw 

Lat.  epocha ;  Gr.  cttoxt?  (epoche)  =  a  check,  a 
sensation  ;  exjui  (echo)  =  to  have  or  hold.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  point  of  time  from  which 
a  new  computation  of  years  is  begun ;  a  fls:6d 
point  from  whicli  succeeding  years  are  num- 
bered. 

"  In  dlvera  ages  and  nations  divers  epochs  were  used, 
and  several  forms  of  years."— Psfier .-  Annals  (Epistle 
to  the  Reader). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hist.  :  A  point  of  time  in  which  an  event 
of  such  importance  takes  place  that  its  in- 
fluence is  powerfully  felt  in  all  succeeding 
time. 

"That  year  ia,  oix  many  accounts,  one  of  the  most 
important  ejwcAj  in  our  history." — Macaulay;  Bist. 
Eng.,  ch.  i. 

1 2.  Geol. :  The  term  is  sometimes  used  for 
period,  as  the  Tertiary  epoch ;  this  sense  of 
the  word  is  loose  and  objectionable,  as  the 
term  epoch  more  properly  refers  to  the  moment 
at  which  a  new  space  of  tune  commences  than 
to  its  whole  duration.  As  it  is  now  believed 
that  the  transition  from  one  period  to  the 
next  was  not  instantaneous  but  very  gradual, 
the  inapplicability  of  the  term  epoch  to  such_a 
change  is  even  more  obvious  than  when  it 
was  held  that  each  alteration  was  heralded 
by  a  convulsion  or  catastrophe. 

3.  Astron. ;  The  longitude  which  a  planet 
has  at  any  given  moment  of  time.  To  predict 
this  for  any  future  period  the  longitude  at  a 
certain  instant  in  the  past  must  be  known ; 
that  instant  is  the  epoch  of  the  planet,  which 
is  an  abbreviation  for  its  longitude  at  that 
epoch. 

T[  (1)  An  epoch  and  an  era  are  different.  Both 
mark  impoi'tant  events,  but  an  era  is  an  epoch 
which  is  chronologically  dated  from ;  an  epoch 
is  not  marked  in  this  way.  The  birth  of  Christ 
and  the  Reformation  were  both  of  them  highly 
important  epochs  iu  the  history  of  mankind ; 


lt>6il,  bo^;  pout,  j^Tfrl;  cat,  5eU,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  yenophon,  e^ist,     ph  =  £, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble^  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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the  former,  the  inconceivably  greater  event 
of  the  two,  gave  rise  to  the  Clinstian  era  ;  hut 
the  Protestant  nations  and  churches  do  not 
any  of  them  reckon  time  from  the  Reforma- 
tion, The  birth  of  Christ  was,  therefore,  both 
an  epoch  and  an  era,  the  Reformation  an 
epoch  only.  This  distinction  is  only  now 
coming  into  use. 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  epoch  and 
time,  see  Time. 

*  e'-p^cha,  o.    [Epoch.] 

e-poch'-al,  a.  [Eng.  epoch;  -aL]  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  an  epoch. 

ep'-ode,  s.  [Gr.  cttoiSos  (epddos),  from  eiri  (epi) 
=  upon,  after,  and  oj5»J  (ode)  —  a  song,  coutr. 
from  aoifiij  (aoide)y  irom  aSa»  (ado)  =  to  sing ; 
Lat.  epodos  ;  Fr.  ej^ode.] 

1.  In  lyric  poetry  the  strain  after  the 
strophe  and  antistrophe  ;  an  after-song. 

2.  A  verse  or  passage  recurring  at  intervals ; 
a  chorus,  a  burden. 

3.  A  kind  of  lyric  poetry  invented  by  Archi- 
lochus,  and  used  by  Horace,  in  which  a  longer 
line  is  followed  by  a  shorter  one. 

"HoTRce  seems  to  have  purged  himself  from  those 
splenetic  reflections  in  tnose  odes  aud  epodes." — 
Dryden :  Juvenal  (Dedic). 

C-p6d'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  €7rw5iKo?  (epodikos),  from 
€7rci)6ds  (epodosj.J  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  an  epode. 

€p'-6-n5^  ep'-o-n^one,  e-p6n'-y-mus, 

s.  [Gr.  €TTO)vviJ.La  (epomimin)  =  a  surname  ; 
imotnifios  (eponnmos)  =  named  after  :  e-n-L  (epi) 
=  upon,  after,  and  ovofia  (ouama)  =  a  name.] 

1.  A  surname. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  people  or  place  after 
some  person. 

3.  A  name  of  a  mythic-al  person  called  into 
existence  to  account  for  the  name  of  a  country 
or  people  ;  as,  Italus  for  Italy,  Brutus  for 
Britain,  &c. 

"  Helleti  is  the  epontfmus  of  the  Hellenes  or  Greeks ; 

I     not  that  such  a  progenitor  ever  existed,  lint  that  some 

,     early  speculator  on   the  origin  of  the  Greek  jiation 

conceived  that  he  did,  and  accounted  for  a  name  and 

nation    accordingly."—  Latham :    Handbook     of    the 

English  Language,  ch.  ii. 

ep-o-nym'-ic,  e-p6n'-j?'-2nous»  a.    [Eng. 

eponyni;  -ic,  -ous.'\  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
eponym  ;  giving  one's  name  to  a  people  or 
place.' 

"  Beda's  notice  of  the  place  of  Hoi-sa's  death  has  a 
very  eponymic  \oo'k."— Latham:  Handbook  of  the 
English  Language,  ch.  ii. 

"The  eponymous  heroes  from  whom  tribes  and 
nations  ha\'e  been  supposed  to  derive  their  names."  — 
Saycc  :  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language,  ch,  ix. 

ep-6-6ph'-6-r6n,  s.      [Gr.  IttC  (epi)  =  upon ; 

^v(ooii)  =  egg,  and  <^opo?  (plwrus)  =  bearing.] 

Anat. :  The  same  as  Parovarium  (q.v.).    It 

corresponds  in  the  female  to  the  epididymis 

in  the  male. 

ep-6-pee'.  ep-6-pce'-ia  (ia  as  ya),  s.    [Fr. 

epopee,  from  Gr.  cTroTrotia  (epopoiia)',  from  Itto? 
(epos)  =  a  word,  and  woiew  (poleo)  =  to  make.] 

1.  An  epic  or  heroic  poem. 

"  Tragedy  borrows  from  the  epopee,  and  that  which 
.'    borrows  is  of  less  di(niity.  because  it  has  ]iot  of  its 
own."— Dryden  :  Virgil  (Dedic.  (. 

2.  The  action  or  series  of  events  which  fonn 
the  subject  of  an  epic  poem. 

ep-6-poe'-ia  (la  as  ya),  s.    [Epopee.] 

*  ep-O-poe'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  epopce(ia);  -ist.]  A 
writer  of  epics. 

"Two  of  our  best-known  epovasists,  or,  to  use  tho 
Biore  common  term,  of  our  novel-writers." — PhiUi]}s  : 
Essays  from  the  Times,  Ii,  E521. 

ep'-OS,  s.  [Gr.]  An  epic  or  heroic  poem  ;  an 
epopee ;  epic  poetry. 

*  e-pos-cu-la'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  epi,  and 
Eng.  oscvMtion  (q.v.),]  The  act  of  kissing  ;  a 
kiss. 


■*  e-po-ta'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  epotatio,  from  epoto 
=  to  drink  out ;  e  =  out,  and  poio  =  to  drink.] 

^  A  drinking  out  or  off. 

"The  epotation  of  dunibe  liquor  damnes   him."— 
Eeltham:  /iesoloes,  pt.  i.,  res.  84. 

e-prou-vet'te,  s.      [Fr.,  from  cprouver  =  to 

trj',  to  prove,  to  test.]  • 

1.  Mil.  :   An    apjiaratus    for   proving   the 
strength  of  gunpowder. 


2.  Metal.  :  A  flux-spoon  ;  a  spoon  for  sam- 
pling an  assay. 

Ep'-SOm,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  Epsom  [A.],  ^Ehbasliam 

=  A.  S.  Ehhas  =  Elba's,  and  ham  =  home.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  A  market-town  and  parish  in  Surrey, 
about  fifteen  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  London. 
In  1618  certain  mineral  springs  were  dis- 
covered in  it,  with  the  result  of  making  Epsom 
a  watering-place.  The  "Derby  "  ia  run  in  the 
vicinity. 

B,  As  adj.:  Found  at,  derived  from,  or  in 
any  way  pertaining  to  the  place  named,  men- 
tioned under  A. 

Epsom-salts,  s.  pi. 

1.  Min. :  The  same  as  Epsomite  (q.v,). 

2.  Phami. :  Magnesias  sulphas,  magnesium 
sulphate,  MgS04'7H20.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  is  used  as  a  .saline  purgative  ;  with  infu- 
sion of  senna  it  forms  the  ordinary  black 
draught.  It  causes  a  free  secretion  of  watery 
fluid  from  the  intestinal  canal. 

ep'-som-ite,  s.  [Named  from  E-psom  (q.v.), 
and  suff.  -ite  (A/tu.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhoinbic,  transparent,  or 
translucent  mineral,  type  of  the  Epsomite 
group.  It  occurs  botryoidal,  fibrous,  &c. 
Hardne-ss,  2-2.'i;  sp.  gr.,  1-75— 1-68;  streak 
and  colour,  white  ;  tast*,  bitter  and  saline. 
Compos.  :  sulphuric  acid,  31-37— 34-07;  mag- 
nesia, 14"58— 17-31 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  0— "02  ; 
protoxide  of  manganese,  0—3-61;  water,  4S"32 
— 51  "70.  It  exists  in  mineral  waters  or  as 
an  efflorescence  on  rocks  in  England,  at 
Epsom  ;  in  Bohemia,  Carniola ;  at  Montmartre, 
near  Paris ;  and  the  Mammoth  Cave,  Ken- 
tucky, &c.    (Dana.) 

*  ep'-U-lar-y,  a.     [Lat.  epnlaris,  from  epulum 

=  a  Yeast.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  feast  or 

banquet. 

*  ep-U-la'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  epidatio,  from  epuJor 

—  to'  feast;  epnlum  =  a. feast]    A  feasting,  a 
banquet. 

ep'-U-lis,  s.  [Gr.  etrouXtV  (epoulis)=a.  gumboil : 
iwC  (epi)  =  uiion,  and  ovAoi/  (oulon)  ~  the 
gum.] 

Med. :  A  small  tubercle  on  the  gums,  some- 
times turning  into  cancer. 

*ep'-U-ldse,  a.  [Lat.  epuhr  =  to  feast; 
epnliivi  =  a  feast.]  Feasting  to  excess;  glut- 
tony. 

*  ep-u-l6s'-l-ty,  s.     [Eng.  epulos(e)  ;  -ity.]    A 

feas£ing  to  excess  ;  gluttony. 

ep-U-l6t'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  eirovXiaTLKo^  (epoidd- 
fikos),  fi'om  enovXoui  (eponloo)  =■  to  scar  over: 
cTTi  (epi)  =  over  ;  ovA-j  (oide)  =  a  wound  healed 
over,  a  .scar  ;  o5Xos  (onlos)  =  whole,  sound.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Tending  to  heal  or  cicatrize  ; 
cicatrizing. 

B.  Assiih^ii.:  A  medicament  or  preparation 
which  has  the  pioperty  of  healing,  drying,  or 
cicatrizing  wounds. 

"Tlie  ulcer,  iiicametl  with  comiuon  sarcoticks,  and 
the  iilcerations  alwiit  it,  were  cured  by  ointment  of 
tuty,  and  such  like  epuloties." — Wiseman  :  On  Injiam- 
inatioii. 

*  e-piir-a'-tion.  s.  [Lat.  e  =  out,  fully,  aud 
puro  =  to  make  jmre,  to  jjurify.]  The  act  of 
purifying;  purification. 

ep-iir-ae'-a,  s.  [Gr.  cTroupatos  (epowroios)= on 
the  tail :  eVi  (epi)  =  upon,  aud  ovpa  (oura)  = 
tail.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Nitidu- 
lida?.  Sharp  enumerates  eighteen  species  as 
British. 

ep-y-or'-ms,  s.    [.<Epvornis.] 

e-qua-bil'-i-ty.  *  e-qua-bll-i-tie,  s.  [Lat. 
fi^quabilikis,  from  (Hqvabilis  ;  Ital.  equabilitd.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  equable  ;  even- 
ness ;  uniformity  ;  continued  equality. 

"Bodies  seem  to  act  nnitnally  npon  each  other,  with 
aklnd  of  equability  in  itownv.'—Cogan:  Ethical  Ques- 
tions, No.  5. 

e'-qua-ble,  a.  [Lat.  requabiUs,  from  cequo  — 
to  make  equal ;  (equns  =  eqxial.] 

1.  Chai-acterized  by  evenness  or  uniformity; 
consistently  equal  or  uniform  in  character, 
force,  or  intensity. 

"  He  spake  of  love,  such  love  as  spirits  feel 
In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure." 

Wordsworth  :  Loadamia. 


2.  Uniformly  smooth,  level,  or  even. 
"  He  would  have  the  viwt  body  of  a  planet  to  be  as 
elegant  and  round  aa  a  factitious  globe  represents  it 
to  be  everywhere  smooth  and  equable,  and  as  plaiu  aa 
elysian  fields." — Bentley. 

if  For  the  difference  between  equable  and 
equal,  see  Equal. 

e'-qua-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  equable ; -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  equable ;  equabil- 
ity. 

e'-qua-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  equaUU) ;  -ly.}  In  an 
equable  numner  ;  with  uniformity  of  motion, 

"  If  hotlies  move  cqu/iblu  in  conceiitrick  circles,  ajjd 
the  srinares  of  their  i>eriodical  times  be  aa  the  cubes  of 
their  distances  from  the  common  centre,  their  centri- 
petal forces  will  he  reciprocally  aa  the  squares  of  the 
d  i  stances,"—  Clieyne. 

*  c-qua-ci-on,  *  e-qua-ci-oun,  s.  [Eqva- 
tion.] 

e'-qual,    *"  e-gal.    *•  e-galle,    *  e-qnall» 

a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Lat.  (nqiialis,  from  cequtts  =^ 
equal,  just ;  Fr.  egal ;  Sp.  &  Fort,  igual;  Ital. 
egvale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Thesame  with anotheriu bulk, magnitude, 
dimensions,  degree,  quality,  &:c.  (Followed 
by  to  or  with.) 


2.  The  same  in  lank,  position,  or  condition. 


3.  Just,  fair,  candid. 


*  i.  Impartial,  neutral. 

"  With  equall  eye  their  nierites  to  restore." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  2!". 

5.  Indiff'erent. 

"They  who  are  not  disposed  to  receive  them,  may- 
let  them  alone,  or  reject  trieni ;  it  is  ef/ual  to  me."— 
Cheyne:  Philosophical  Principles. 

6.  Equitable,  just,  fair  ;  not  unduly  favour- 
able to  any  side. 

"  To  content  themselves  with  am.  equal  sha.Te."~Lud- 
low:  Jfemoirs,  ii.  17, 

7.  In  just  proportion  or  relation. 

"  It  is  not  permitted  nie  to  make  my  commendations 
equal  to  your  nierit."--- Dryden  :  Fables.    (Dedic.) 

8.  Adequate  to  any  purjiose. 

*'  Tlie  Scots  trusted  not  their  own  numbers,  as  equal 
to  fight  with  the  'E.\i^\is\\.' —Clarendon. 

9.  Even,  uniform,  equable. 

"An  pjitT?  temper  in  his  mind  he  found. 
When  fortune  flattered  him,  and  when  she  frowned." 
Ih-yden  :  Juvenal,  sat.  x, 

10.  On  the  same  terms ;    enjoying    equal 
rights  or  benefits. 


IL  Botany: 

1.  A  term  used  when  both  sides  of  a  figure 
are  symmetrical,  as  the  leaf  of  an  apple. 

t  2.  (Of  a  corolla):  The  same  as  Regular 
(q.v.). 

^  B.  As  adv. :  Equally, 

"Thou  art 
le  Devil  him 

MoHSinger  :  Duke  of  Milan,  ii,  1. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Anything  which  is  equal  to  another. 

"  If  equals  be  taken  from  equals  the  remainders  are 
&[a^\."— Euclid,  hk.  i.,  axiom, 

2.  One  who  is  of  equal  rank  or  position  with 
another  ;  one  who  is  not  inferior  or  superior 
to  another. 

"  Those  who  were  once  hia  equals,  envy  and  defame 
him,  because  they  now  .see  him  their  superior." — Addi- 
son. 

*  3.  One  of  the  same  age. 

"  I  profited  in  the  Jews"  religion  aljove  many  my 
equals  in  mine  own  iiAiwu."—GaUttiaia,  i.  14, 

*  i.  A  state  of  equality,    (Spenser.) 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  equal, 
even,  equable,  like  or  alike,  and  uniform:  **Alt 
these  epithets  are  opposed  to  diflereuce.  Espial 
is  said  of  degree,  quantity,  number,  and  dimen- 
sions, as  e5?(onn  years;  of  an  equal  age;  an 
equal  height :  even  is  said  of  the  surface  and 
position  of  lindies  ;  a  board  is  made  even  with 
another  board ;  the  floor  or  the  ground  is  even: 
like  is  said  of  accidental  qualities  in  things,  as 
alike  in  colour  or  in  feature  ;  uniform  is  said 
of  things  only  as  to  their  fitness  to  correspond  ; 
those  Avhich  are  unlike  in  colour,  shape,  or 
make,  or  not  uniform,  cannot  be  made  to  match 
as  pairs ;  equable  is  used  only  in  the  mo.ral  ac- 
ceptation, in  which  all  the  others  are  likewise 


f^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     aa.  €e  =  e;  ey=a.    qu  =  kw. 
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employed.  As  moral  qualities  admit  of  degree, 
tliey  admit  of  equality :  justice  is  dealt  out  in 
equal  portions  tu  the  rich  and  the  pour  ;  God 
looks  with  an  eqvtd  eye  on  all  mankind.  As 
the  natural  jiath  is  rendered  uneven  by  high 
and  low  ground,  so  the  eveiinessof  tlie  temper, 
in  the  figurative  sense,  is  destroyed  by  changes 
of  humour,  by  elevations  and  depressions  of 
the  spirits  ;  and  the  equability  of  the  mind  is 
hurt  by  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  from  prosperous 
to  adverse  :  even  and  equable  are  applied  to  the 
same  mind  in  relation  t-o  itself :  like  or  alikeis 
used  to  the  minds  of  two  or  more  .  . .  uniforvi 
is  applied  to  the  temper,  habits,  character,  or 
conduct."    (Crabh  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

1[  Equal  voices  in  music :  A  term  for  an 
assortment  of  men's  voices  or  women's  voices. 
Thus,  a  piece  is  said  to  be  set  for  equal  voices 
when  the  voices  of  men  only  are  needed, 
though  the  quality  of  those  voices  is  not 
equal,  the  alto  voice  ditfering  from  the  tenor, 
as  the  tenor  does  from  the  bass.  The  like 
difference  in  a  less  marked  manner  also  exists 
among  women's  voices,  but  when  all  men's  or 
ail  women's  voices  are  required,  the  term  equal 
is  applied  to  each  group.  The  union  of  the 
voices  of  the  two  sexes  is  styled  mixed.  In 
its  most  time  sense  the  term  should  only  be 
applied  to  groups  of  voices  of  like  register  and 
compass.    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

equal-aqual,  «.    Alike.    (Scotch.) 

equal-aqual,  v.t  To  make  equal ;  to 
equalize  or  balance  accounts. 

"  I  pay  debt  to  other  folk,  I  think  they  suld  pay  it  to 
me— that  equals-aguaU."— Scott :  Seart  of  Midlothian, 
ch.  viii.  ^ 

equal-Sided,  u. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Equ.'VL  II.  (q.v.). 

equal-veined,  a, 

Bot.  (Of  leaves) :  Having  the  midrib  perfectly 
formed,  and  the  veins  all  of  equal  size. 
Example  :  ferns.  The  term  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Lindley. 

e'-qual,  v.t.  &  i.    [Equal,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  equal ;  to  raise  to  or  place  in  a 
state  of  equality. 

"  A  rival  Imiid  recalls  from  every  part 
Some  latent  grace,  and  eguaU  arc  with  art." 

Broome:  ToMr.Popa;  On  his  Works. 

2.  To  rise  to  a  state  of  equality  with  ;  to 
become  equal  to. 

"  I  know  110  body  so  like  to  eqtial  him,  even  at  the 
age  he  wrote  most  of  them,  as  yourself,"— IVumfiuM  ; 
To  Pope. 

3.  To  be  equal  or  adequate  to. 

"  A  light  along  the  sea,  ao  swiftly  coming. 
Its  motion  by  no  flight  of  wing  is  figuatled." 

Lonafellow:  The  Celestial  Pilot.    (Trane.J 

*  4.  To  recompense  fully ;  to  return  a  full 
equivalent  for. 

"  ISlie]  sought  Sichffiua  through  the  shady  grove. 
Who  answered  all  her  cares,  and  eattalled  all  her 
love."        Dryden  :  Virgil ;  ,£netd  vi.  630,  640. 

5-  To  regard  as  equals  ;  to  compare. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  equal,  to  match. 

"  I  think  we  are  a  body  strong  enough, 
Evi^n  as  we  are,  to  egjtal  with  the  King." 

^akesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  i.  3. 

*  e-qual-i-tar'-i-an,  s.  [Eng.  equalit{y)  ; 
-arian,]  One  who  believes  in  or  upholds  cer- 
tain doctrines  concerning  equality. 

e-qual'-i-t^,  *  e-gal-i-te.  *  e-gal-i-tee,  s. 

[Lat.  (tiqualitas,  from  (equalts  =  equal;  O.  Fr. 
egalite,    egante ;    Fr.    igallte;    Sp.   igiialdad; 
Port,  igualdade.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  equal  or 
like  in  magnitude,  dimensions,  degree,  quality, 
value,  &c. 

"  The  onset  and  retii-e 
Of  both  your  aimiea,  whose  equality 
By  our  best  eyes  cannot  lie  censured. " 

Stiakesp. :  Kinf/  John,  ii.  2. 

2.  The  sfcite  of  being  equal  in  rank,  position, 
or  ronditioii ;  the  state  of  being  neither  in- 
ferior nor  superior  to  another. 


3.  Evenness,  uniformity,  equability. 

"  Measure  out  the  lives  of  men,  and  periodically  de- 
fine the  alteration.1  of  their  tempers,  conceive  a  reRu- 
larity  in  mutations,  with  an  cqmility  in  constitu- 
tions."—ffrownc  ;   VulgiirErrours. 

i.  Evenness,  jilainnesSj  or  smoothness  nf 
surface. 

II.  Math.  :  Exact  agreement  between  two 
ex])ressitins  or   magnitudes  witli  resjiect  to 


quantity :  it  is  expressed  by  the  symbol  =  ; 
thus  a  =  b,  signilies  that  a  contains  exactly 
the  same  number  nf  units  of  measure  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  that  b  does. 

e-qual-i-za'-tion, ■'?.  [Eng.  equalise);  -atiou.] 
'1  he  "act  of  equahzing;  the  state  of  being 
equalized  or  made  equal. 

"  Their  ease,  and  their  satisfaction,  and  their 
cqimlizatUm  with  the  test  of  their  fellow-subiecte  of 
Ireland.  "—Burke  :  Lett,  on  ilie  Affairs  qf  Ireland. 

e'-qual-ize,  *e'-qual-lize.  v.f.  [Eng.  egi«iZ; 
-ize;  Fr.  egalisei:] 

1.  To  make  equal,  even  or  alike  as  compared 
with  another  or  others. 

"  A  proportion  of  payment,  beyond  all  the  jrawevs  of 
.ilgebni  ioetjaalize  ana  settle," — Burke:  On  Cimcilia- 
tioii  with  America.  , 

*  2.  To  be  equal  to  ;  to  equal ;  to  match. 

"  So  woe  her  miserie  can  eguallize. 
No  griefe  can  match  her  sad  calamities." 

J.  Taylor:  Siege  ef  Jerutalem,  pt,  ii. 

*  3.  To  represent  as  equal ;  to  place  on  an 
equality. 

"  The  finest  poem  that  we  can  boast,'and  which  we 
equalize,  and  perhaps  would  willingly  prefer  to  the 
I  liad,  is  void  of  those  fetters."— J/erw ;  Remarks  on  Dr. 
Swift,  let.  22. 

e'-qual~iz-er,  s.     [Eng.  eqmlizie);  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which 
equalizes  or  makes  equal. 

"  Islam,  like  any  other  great  Faith,  and  insight  into 
the  essence  of  man,  is  a  perfect  equalizer  of  men." — 
Carlyle:  Heroes  &  Hero- Worship,  lect.  ii. 

2.  Vehicles  :  An  evener  or  whifHetree  to  the 
end  of  which  the  swingle-trees  or  single-trees 
of  the  individual  horses  are  attached.  A 
tliree-horse  equalizer  divides  tlie  load  to  three 
draft-animals.    [Treble-tree.] 

e'-qual-iz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Equalize.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.par.  &  particlp.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. .   The  act  of  makinj 
equalization. 

equalizing-saw,  s.  A  pair  of  saws  on  a 
mandrel  at  a  ganged  distance  apart,  and  used 
forsquaring-otf  the  ends  of  boards  and  bringing 
them  to  dimensions. 

e'-qual-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s,    [Equal,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.par.  £ pai-ticip.  adj.:   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subsf. :  The  act  of  making  equal  or 
equalizing. 

equaUing-file,  s.  A  flat  file  which  has  a 
constant  thickness,  but  sometimes  tapering  a 
little  in  width. 

e'-qual-ly.  *e-gal-ly,  *e-gal-y,  adv. 
[Eng,  equal;  -hj.] 

1.  In  an  equal  or  the  same  degree  ;  alike. 

"The  Jacobites  were  equally  v/iUiiig  to  foi^et  that 
Athol  had  latelv  fawued  on  William,"— J/atauJay  ; 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xiii. 

2.  Evenly;  equably;  uniformly. 

"If  the  motion  of  the  sun  were  as  unequal  as  of  a 
ship,  sometimes  slow,  and  at  others  swift ;  or,  if  being 
constantly  eaiuilly  swift  it  yet  was  not  circular,  and 
produced  not  the  same  appearances,  it  would  not  help 
us  to  measure  time." — Locke. 

3.  In  equal  shares  or  proportions  ;  as,  To 
divide  anything  equally  among  several  persons, 

*  4.  Impartially  ;  with  impartiality. 

"We  shall  use  them. 
As  we  shall  find  their  merit-s  and  our  safety 
May  equally  determine."      Shakesp.  :  Lear,  v.  3, 

equally  -  pinnate,  equally  -  pin  - 
nated,  a. 

Bot.  (Of  pinnate  leaves):  Terminated  neither 
by  a  leaflet  nor  by  a  tendril. 

e'-qual-ness,  5.    [Eng.  equal;  -nessJ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  equal ; 
equality. 

"  Let  me  lament 
That  our  stars  unreconcileable  should  have  divided 
Our  eijualness  to  this." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  ,t  Cleopatra,  v.  i. 

*2.  Evenness,  uniformity,  smoothness. 

*  e-qu3jtt'-gu-lar,  a.  [Lat.  eegints= equal,  and 
aj?(7t(Zaris=yiertaining  to  an  angle;  angnlus= 
an  angle,]    The  same  as  Equiangular  (q,v.), 

e-qua-nim'-l-ty,  s.  [Lat,  (equanimitas,  fioni 
(eqnns=^GQ[\\3X,  and  animus  =^Tmr\(i  ;  Fr,  eqva- 
nUnite.']  E^■enness  of  mind ;  calniness,  firm- 
ness, or  composure  of  mind,  sncli  as  i.s  not 
easily  affected  or  agitated  by  good  or  ill  for- 
tune, 

'  This  quality  fgood-nature]  keeps  the  mind  in 
e<junninuty." — Tatler,  No.  242. 


*  e-quan'-i-mous,  a.  [Lat.  oiquanimls,  from 
(KQuiis  =  equal,  and  animus  =:  mmd.]  Of  an 
even,  composed,  or  firm  frame  of  mind ;  treat- 
ing things  with  equanimity;  not  easily  de- 
pressed, elated,  or  agitated  ;  calm,  composed. 

*  e-quan'-i-mous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  equani- 
mous  ;  -ness.]  The  state  of  being  equanimous  ; 
equanimity,    (Ash.) 

*©'-quaut,  s.  [Fr,  equant;  lta.1.  equante,  from 
Lat.  cetfuaiis,  pr.  par,  of  a'ffuo=to  make  level; 
(equus  =  level,  equal.] 

Astron. :  In  the  complex  system  of  Ptolemy 
an  imaginary  circle  placed  in  the  plane  of  the 
deferent  to  regulate  and  adjust  the  planetaiy 
movements. 

e-qua'te,  v.t.  [Lat,  cegitofws,  pa.  par,  of  (eq^lo 
=  to  make  equal,  to  equalize ;  cequus  =  equal.] 
To  make  equal ;  to  equalize  ;  to  reduce  to  au 
average  ;  to  make  such  allowances  or  correc- 
tions in  as  will  reduce  to  a  common  standard, 
of  comparison,  or  will  bring  a  true  result. 

e-qua'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  equation,  from  Lat. 
fcgiia(io=an  equalizing,  an  equal  distribution; 
ceqvo  =  to  make  level,  equal ;  a:quus  =  level, 
equal.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  making  equal, 
the  state  of  being  made  equal ;  equality. 

"  Again  the  golden  day  resumed  its  right. 
And  ruled  m  just  equation  with  the  night." 

Howe  :  Liican,  iv.  9S,  94. 

XL  Technically : 

1.  Alg. :  Two  algebraic  expressions  which 
are  equal  to  one  another,  and  are  connected 
by  the  sign  =.     Thus 

6  a;— 13  =  2  a; -1-19 
is  an  equation ;  and,  since  the  equality  of  the 
membero  depends  on  the  value  assigned  to  x, 
it  is  called  an  Equation  of  Condition.  The 
two  quantities  separated  by  the  sign  =  are 
called  the  members  of  the  equation ;  the 
quantity  to  the  left  of  =  being  the  first  mem- 
ber, and  that  to  the  right  the  second.  The 
quantities  separated  by  the  signs  -f  and  —  are 
called  the  terms  of  the  equation.  Of  the 
quantities  some  are  known  and  the  others 
unknown.  The  known  quantities  are  gener- 
ally represented  by  numbers.  If  letters  be 
used,  then  those  employed  are  generally  a, 
b,  c,  d,  &c. — i.e.,  letters  at  or  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  alphabet.  Unknown  quantities 
are  represented  by  letters  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  alphabet.  If  there  be  one  unknown 
quantity  it  is  generally  represented  by  x;  if 
two,  by  X  and  y;  and  if  three,  by  x,  y,  and  z. 
Sometimes  a  statement  that  two  expressions 
are  equal  for  all  numerical  values  that  can  be 
assigned  to  the  letters  involved,  provided  that 
the  same  value  be  given  to  the  same  letter  in 
each  member,  e.g. — 

(x±  Q)2  =  a;2±  ^ax+a^. 
Such  a  statement  is  called  an  Identical  Equa- 
tions, or  briefly,  an  Identity,  The  solution 
of  an  equation  is  the  process  which  ultimately 
results  in  discovering  and  stating  the  value  of 
the  unknown  quantity,  which  value  is  the  root 
of  the  equation.  Equations  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  liighest  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity  sought.  When  that  quantity  exists 
only  in  the  first  power  we  have  a  Simple 
Equation,  or  one  of  the  first  degree  ;  if  there 
be  a  square  or  second  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity,  the  Equation  becomes  a  Quadratic, 
or  one  of  the  second  degree  ;  if  the  third  power 
be  present  a  Cubic  Equation,  or  of  the  third 
degree.  It  is  rarely  that  a  higher  power  than 
the  cube  of  the  unknown  quantity  has  to  be 
dealt  with.  When  such  cases  occur  the  equa- 
tion is  a  Biquadratic,  or  one  of  the  fourth 
degree,  an  E  juation  of  the  fifth,  of  the  sixth, 
of  any  degree, 

2.  Astron. :  Any  sum  to  be  added  or  sub- 
tracted to  allow  for  an  anomaly  or  a  special 
circumstance  affecting  the  exactness  of  a  cal- 
culation. If,  for  instance,  the  orbit  of  a 
planet  were  calculated  on  the  supposition 
that  its  orbit  was  circular  when  in  reality  it 
is  elliptical,  a  small  number  would  require 
to  be  added  or  subtracted  to  make  the  calcu- 
lations accurate.  That  small  sum  would  be 
the  astronomical  equation.  If  the  movements 
of  the  planets  be  calculated  on  the  supposition 
that  tlie  only  attraction  operating  on  them  is 
that  of  the  sun,  error,  though  not  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  will  be  the  result.  There  is 
a  mutual  attraction  among  all  the  planets  ; 
each  is  capable  of  ]>roducing  a  perturbation 
in  the  orbits  of  all  the  rest.  An  equation  is 
required  for  every  <.\\c\i  perturbation  before  it 


boll,  btfy-;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -i^ion  =  zhiin.  -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  fieL 
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equator— equidse 


Is  possible  to  calculate  accurately  the  course 
'  of  the  planet. 

■  "We  are  to  find  out  the  extremities  on  both  sides, 
and  from  and  between  them  the  middle  daily  motions 
of  the  sun  along  the  EcHptlck ;  find  to  frame  tables 
of  equation  of  natural  days,  to  be  applied  to  the  mean 
motion  by  addition  or  subtraction,  as  the  case  shall 
require."— fl'o^^fe?"  .■  On  Time. 

3.  Chem. :  A  chemical  equation  represents 
symbolically  a  chemical  reaction,  the  symbols 
of  the  reacting  substances  being  placed  on  the 
left  hand,  and  the  symbols  of  the  new  sub- 
stances formed  by  the  reaction  being  i)laced 
on  the  right  hand.  In  a  chemical  equatidn 
the  number  of  atoms  of  each  element  must  be 
the  same  on  each  side  of  the  equation,  thus, 
~  3AgN"03+  Na2HP04  =  Ag3P04  +  2NaN03+  H 
NO3.  Three  molecules  of  argentic  nitrate  and 
one  molecule  of  di-sodium-hydrogen-phosphate 
equal  (that  is,  form  when  added  together)  one 
molecule  of  triargentic  phosphate,  and  two 
molecules  of  sodium  nitrate,  and  oiie  rnole- 
,  cule  of  hydrogen  nitrate  (nitric,  acid).  Ch6miQial 
equations  are  imperfect,  as  they  do  not  show 
the  amount  of  heat  liberated,  or  absorbed, 
during  the  reaction. 

If  (1)  Anmiol  Equation  : 

AstTon.  :   One  of  the  luimerous  equations 
requisite    in    determining    the    moon's    true 
.longitude, 

(2)  Equation  of  the  Centre : 

Astron.  :  The  equation  required  to  fix  the 
place  or  orbit  of  a  planet  calculated  as  If  it 
were  moving  in  a  circle  when  it  is  doing  so 
I  really  in  an  ellipse. 
'      (3)  Eqjiation  of  the  Equinoxes  : 

Astron. :  The  equation  required  to  calculate 

*  the  real  position  of  the  equinoxes  from  its 

mean  one,  the  disturbing  element  being  the 

movement  called  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes 

(q.v-). 

(4)  Equation  of  Payments  :  A  rule  foi'  ascer- 
taining at  what  time  a  person  should  in  equity 
pay  the  whole  of  a  debt  contracted  in  different 
portions  to  be  repaid  at  different  times.  1    ' 

(5)  Equation  of  Time : 

Astron.  ;  The  difference  between!  mean  and 
apparent  time. 

(6)  Personal  Equation  : 

Astron. :  The  difference  between  the  time 
at  which  an  astronomical  occurrence  takes 
place  and  that  at  which  a  fallible  observer 
notes  that  it  does  so. 

e-qua-tor,  s.  &  a.  [From  Lat.  mquator,  in 
the  compound  term  cequator  monetce  =  one 
who  examines  the  weight  of  money.  In  the 
senses  of  the  definition  equator  is  Sw.  eqvator; 
Dan.  mqvator;  Ger.  (equator;  Fr.  Iquateur; 
Sp.  &  Port,  ecuador  ;  Ital.  equators.] 

A.  As  sicbstantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  geographical  sense 
(11.  2],  but  sometimes  also  in  the  astronomical 
one  [II.  1.]. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Astronomy : 

(1)  A  great  circle  of  the  celestial  vault  at 
right  angles  to  its  axis,  and  dividing  it  into  a 
northern  and  a  southern'  hemisphere.  It  is 
constituted  by  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator, 
produced  in  every  direction  till  it  reaches  the 
concave  of  the  celestial  sphere.  In  his  pro- 
gress north  and  south,  and  vice  versa,  the  sun 
is  twice  a  year  in  the  celestial  equator— viz., 
at  the  equinoxes  (q.v.).  The  point  in  the 
equator  which  touches  the  meridian  is  raised 
above  the  true  horizon  by  an  arc  which  is  the 
complement  of  the  latitude. 

"  Thrice  had  the  3un  to  rule  the  varying  year, 
Acrotjs  the  equator  rolled  his  flaming  aphere.'' 

Falconer:  Shcpvrreck,  L 

(2)  The  aun  and  planets  have  all  equators. 
They  rotate  around  their  several  axes,  and 
the  plane  at  right  angles  in  each  case  is  the 
equator  of  the  heavenly  body. 

2.  Geog. :  A  great  circle  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  equidistant  from  its  poles,  and 
dividing  it  into  two  hemispheres.  Its  latitude 
is  zero  ;  it  is  therefore  marked  on  maps  as  0. 
Other  parallels  of  latitude  are  counted  from 
it,  augmenting  in  their  numerical  designation 
as  their  distance  from  it  nortli  or  south  in- 
cre^es,  the  poles  being  90°. 

"  It  Is  not  enough  to  know  merely  the  distance  of  a 
^ace  upon  the  earth  from  the  eqttator." — Malte  Brun  : 
Physical  Oeography,  bk.  x. 

3.  Magnetism ;  A  somewhat  irregular  line, 
nearly  but  not  quite  a  great  circle  of  the 
earth,  in  which  there  is  no  dip  of  the  magnetic 
needle.      It  is  hence  called  also  the  Aclinic 


I  Line.  It  is  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle 
I  of  12°,  and  cuts  it  at  two  points  almost  exactly 
opposite  to  each  other,  the  one  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  other  in  the  Pacific.  It  is  not  far  from 
the  geograpliical  equator,  but  its  situation 
slowly  alters  year  by  year,  there  being  a  slow 
oscillation  of  the  magnetic  poles,  whilst  the 
geographical  equator  and  poles  are  fixed.  The 
two  points  in  which  the  magnetic  equator  cuts 
the  horizon  seem  travelling  at  present  from 
east  to  west. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compound). 

^  Plane  of  the  Equator  : 

Geog.  ;  A  plane  perpendicular  to  the  earth's 
axis,  and  passing  through  its  centre.  (Her- 
$chell.) 

eg.uator-Sim,  s.  The  sun  viewed  as 
shedding  down  fierce  beams,  as  he  does  at 
the  equator.     (Thomson:  Liberty,  iv,  413.) 

e-qua-tiir'-e-gl.  s.    [Equatorial.] 

e-qua^tor'-i-al,  t  e-qua-tor'-e-al,  a.  &  s. 
[Ft. 'eguatarial'y  from  Lat.'egz(a^or(genit.  equa- 
toris  [Equatok],  and  Eng,,  Fr.,  &c.  suflf.  -al.] 

A,  As  adj, :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  the 
astronomical,  tlie  geographical,  or  the  mag- 
netical  equator. 

"  Excess  of  the  equatorial  above  the  jjolar  radius." 
—Malte  Brun:  Physic.  Geog.  (2ud  ed.,  1834),  iJ.  59. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  astronomical  instrument 
designed  to  note  the  course  of  the  stars  as  they 
move  through  the  sky.  A  strong  axis  is  con- 
structed and  permanently  fixed  iu  a  slanting 
position  so  as  to  point  exactly  to  the  North 
Pole  of  the  heaVens.  It  turns  upon  its  axis, 
carrying  with  it  a  telescope  which,  if  it  retained 
its  relative  position  to  that  of  the  revolving 
portion  of  the  instrument,  would  enable  an 
observer  looking  through  it  to  see  no  more 
than  a  single  great  circle  of  the  sky.  It  is  not, 
however,  fixed  to  the  revolving  portion  of  the 
instrument,  but  may  be  moved  Up  or  down  so 
that  with  it  an  astronomer  can  follow  the 
entire  course  of  a  circumpolar  star  in  its  pas- 
sage around  the  sky.  It  is  of  impoi-tance  to 
ascertain  not  only  the  course  of  a  star,  but  the 
apparent  rapidity  of  its  movement.  This  end 
is  attained  by  atteching  to  the  axis  of  the  equa- 
torial a  racked  wheel  in  which  works  an  endless 
screw  or  worm,  the  whole  put  in  motion  by  an 
apparatus  furnished  with  centrifugal  balls,  like 
those  of  the  governor  of  a  steam-engine,  and 
which  render  the  motion  uniform.  The  tele- 
scopes in  the  equatorials  usedatGreenwichand 
other  well-equipped  observatories  thus  follow 
the  course  of  any  star  which  an  astronomer 
may  wish  to  observe.  He  has  but  to  bring  the 
star  within  the  field  of  telescopic  vision,  and 
machinery  will  keep  it  there  hour  after  hour 
without  any  further  attention  on  his  part. 
(Prof  Airy:  Popular  Astron.  (6th  ed.),  pp.  8 
to  12.) 

equatorial-current,  s. 

Hydrol. :    A  current    in   the    ocean  which 
crosses  the  Atlantic  from  Africa  to  Brazil,  ! 
having  a  breadth  varying   from  160  to  450  : 
nautical  miles.  Its  waters  are  cooler  by  3°  or  4°  : 
than  those  of  the  ocean  under  the  line.     Its 
effect,  therefore,  is  to  diminish  the  heat  of  the 
tropics.    (Lyell:  PriuAiiples  of  Geology,  ch.  vii.) 

equatorial-sector,  s.    An  instrument : 
of  large  radius  for  finding  the  difference  in  the 
rightascension  and  declination  of  two  heavenly 
bodies.  1 

equatorial-telescope,  s.     A  telescope  ' 
so  mounted  as  to  have  a  motion  in  two  planes 
at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  one  parallel  to  . 
the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  the  other  to  the  - 
equator.      Each  axis  has  a  graduated  circle, 
one  for  measuring  declination  and  the  othei- 
right  ascension.      Clock-work    is   sometimes 
attached  to  the  instrument  to  give  the  motion 
in  right  ascension,  and  thereby  keep  the  object 
constantly  in  the  field  of  the  instrument. 

e-qua-tbr'-i-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  equatorial; 
-ly.]    In  a  line' with  the  equator. 

e'-quer-ry,  *e-quer-y,  s.  [Fr;  ecurie;  O. 
Fr.  escurie  =  a  stable,  from  Low  Lat.  scuria; 
0.  H.  Ger.  skiura,  scura  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  schuire 
=  a  shed  ;  Ger.  schauer.  The  spelling  equerry 
is  due  to  a  supposed  connection  with  Lat. 
eqiius  —  a  horse.] 

*  I.  A  stable. 

2.  An  officer  to  whom  is  committed  the  care 
and  management  of  the  horses  of  nobles  or 
princes. 


e'-quea,  s.     [Lat.=  a  horseman,  from  eqUKS  = 
a  horse.] 

*  1.  Roman  Antiq.  :  A  knight ;  one  of  the 
order  of  citizens  known  as  Equites  (q.v.). 

2.  Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Scifenidse,  from  the 

West  Indies  and  the  eastern  parts  of  tropical 

America.     It  contains  Equ^  lanceolatus,  the 

Belted  Horseman,  E.  punctatus,  the  Spotted 

,     Horseman,  and  other  species. 

1  e-ques'-trx-an,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  equester  (genit 
equestris)  =  p"ertaining  to  horsemen ;  equv^  = 

\     a  horse  ;  and  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 
A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  horses  or  horseman- 
ship ;  performed  with  or  on  horses;  as,  eques- 

<     Irian  exercises  or  performances. 

■         2.  Mounted  on  horseback. 

;  "An  equestrian  lady  appeared  upon  the  plain."--- 

I         Spectator,  No.  lO-L 

*  3.  Given  to  or  skilled  in  horsemanship. 


i.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order  of  Roman 

citizens  knownas  equites  or  knights.  [Equites.] 

"Cue  that  had  -four  hundred  [eestertla]  might  be 

taken  into  the  equestrian  order." — Kennet:  Antiq.  (^ 

Rome,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  1, 

B.  As  subst. :  A  rider  on  horseback  ;  speci- 
fically, one  who  perfonns  feats  of  horseman- 
ship in  a  circus,  &c, 

e-ques'-tri-an-l^m,  s.  [Eng.  equestrian ; 
-ism.]  The  art  or  science  of  horsemanship ; 
the  performance  of  an  equestrian. 

e-ques'-tri-eiuie,  s.  [A  pseudo-French 
form  from  equestrian  (q.v.).]  A  female  per- 
former on  horseback. 

e-qui-,  pi^ef.  [An  Eng.  pref.  formed  from  Lat. 
cequus  =  equal.]  Used  in  composition  to  ex- 
press equality. 

e-qui-an -gled  (sled  as  geld),  *  8B-qui- 

an-gled,  a.     [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng.  angled 
(q.v.).]     Having  equal  angles  ;  equiangular, 

"Twelve  requilateral  and  (Bquiangled  iwutaeojia." — 
Boyle :  Works,  iii.  534. 

e-qui-an'-gu-lar,  a.    [Lat.  csquus  =  equal ; 
angulu)S=  an  angle,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ar.] 
Geom. :  Having  equal  angles.     Used — 

(1)  Of  such  figures  as  have  all  their  angles 
equal— the  square,  the  equilateral  triangle, 
rectangles  of  various  forms. 

(2)  Of  different  geometrical  figures  which 
have  their  respective  angles  equal,  or,  as  it  is 
geometrically  worded,  equal  each  to  each, 

e-qui-bal'-an9e,  s.     [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
balance  (q.v.).]      Equal  weight  or  balance ; 
'  equilibrium. 

*■  e-qm-bar-aii9e,  v.t.  [Equibalance,  s.] 
To  counterbalance  ;  to  be  of  equal  weight 
with  something  else. 

e-qui-bal'-an9ed,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
balanced  (<l.y.).^  Counterbalanced ;  supported 
by  something  of  an  equal  weight  or  balance  ; 
in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 

*  e-qui-crur'-al,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
crural  (q.v.).]  '  Having  legs  of  equal  length  ; 
isosceles. 

"  A  solid  rhombus  being  made  by  the  couvenion  of 
two  equicrural  cones." — Brovme:  Garden  of  Cyrus, 
ch.  iv. 

*  e'-qui-crure,  a.  [Lat.  ozquus  =  equal,  and 
cnis  (genit.  cruy-is)  =  a  leg.]  The  same  as 
Equicrural  (q.v.). 

"  An  equicrure  triangle  goes  upon  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  length  and  breadth. ' — Digby  :  On  the  Soul, 

e'-qui-ds9,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  equ^us)  =  a  horse,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Idee.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Perissodactyle  Ungu- 
lates. It  is  of  the  same  value  as  the  old  order 
Solidungula— solid-hoofed  animals,  i.e.,  ani- 
mals in  which,  if  attention  be  limited  to  the 
living  genera,  there  is  on  each  foot  only  a  single 
perfect  toe  in  a  broad  hoof  without  supplemen- 
1a.ry  hoofs.  Dentition:  incisors  ^~',  canines 
—^ ;  premolars  ^-^ ;  molars  ^—  =.  40.  The 
skin  is  covered  with  hair,  and  the  neck  has  a 
mane.  It  contains  the  horse,  the  ass,  the 
zebra,  and  their  allies.     [Equus,  Asinus.] 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  appeared  in  the 
Eocene  with  the  Orohippus,  a  small  animal 
about  the  size  of  a  fox  ;  it  had  four  toes  on  the 


fate,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pit, 
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fore  and  three  on  the  hind  feet.  Anchitheriiim 
and  various  other  genera  came  in  with  the 
Miocene,  all  of  which  have  tliree  toes  on  both 
the  fore  and  hind  feet.  In  the  Upper  Miocene 
and  the  Pliocene  occurs  the  Hipparion,  still 
with  three  toes  but  the  two  lateral  ones  abor- 
tive, being  too  short  to  reach  the  ground. 
Finally,  in  the  Upper  Pliocene  the  one-toed 
Pllohippus  and  the  modern  Bquus  api)ear  upon 
the  scene.  Prof.  Huxley  believes  that  the  line 
of  ancestry  of  the  modern  horse  ran  through 
the  Anchitherium  and  the  Hipparion  {Quar. 
Jmir,  Geol  Soc,  xxvi.  (1870),  p.  xlix.  toli.,  &c.), 
and  that  the  facts  now  mentioned  lend  great 
support  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution 

e-qui-dif-fSr-ent,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
different  (q.v.y^ 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  equal  differences  ; 
arithmetically  propoi-tional. 

t  2.  Crystallog.  :  Having  a  different  number 
of  faces  presented  by  the  prism  and  by  each 
summit,  the  numbers  forming  an  arithmetical 
progression,  6,  4,  2. 

equidifferent  series,  s. 

Arith. :  The  same  as  arithmetical  progres- 
sion ;  an  arithmetical  series  having  the  differ- 
ence between  the  first  and  second,  the  second 
and  the  third,  the  third  and  the  fourth,  and  so 
on,  equal.  Thus  4,  8,  12,  16,  and  21, 18, 15,  12 
are  equidifferent  series. 

e-qui-dis'-tan9e,  is.  [Pref.  egui-,  and  Eng, 
distaTice  (q.v.).]     An  equal  distance. 

"  The  Antoeci  are  also  opposite,  but  vary  neither  in 
meridian  nor  equidistance  from  the  horizon  respecting 
either  hemisphere."— 5fr  T.  Herbert :  Travels,  p.  5. 

e-quX-^djfs'-tant,  ».  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
distant  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  ;  Being  at  the  same  or  equal 
distances  ftom  some  point  or  place ;  equally 
distant. 

"The  fixed  stars  are  not  all  placed  in  the  same  con- 
cave superAcles,  and  equidistant  from  us,  as  they  seem 
to  be." — Ray  :  On  the  Creation. 

2.  Geom. :  Applied  to  things  which  are 
everywhere  at  the  same  or  equal  distances 
from  each  other. 

e-qui-dis'-tant-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  equidistant; 
-ly.]    At  the 'same  or  equal  distances. 

"  The  liver,  though  seated  on  the  right  side,  yet  by 
the  Bubclaviau  division,  doth  cquidlsiantly  commmii- 
cate  its  activity  unto  either  arm." — Brovrne :  Vulgar 
Erraws,  bk.  iv.,  oh.  v. 

*  e-qui-di-ur'-nal,  a.  [Pref.  eqxd-,  and  Eng. 
diwrnaZ(q.v.).]  tertf^ining  to  oraccompanied 
by  equal  day^and  nights  ;  a  term  applied  to 
the  equinoctial  line. 

"The  circle  which  the  sun  describes  in  his  diumal 
motion,  when  the  daya  and  nighttj  are  equal,  tbe 
Greeks  caUed  the  etiuidiurnal,  the  Latin  RatrouomerB 
the  equinoctial,  and  the  corresponding  circle  on  tbe 
earth  was  the  equator." —  Wheioell. 

*  e'-qui-form,  a.  [Lat.  aiqnns  =  equal,  and 
forma  =  a  form,  shape.]  Having  the  same 
form,  shape,  or  figure, 

*  e-qui-form'-i-t^,  s.     [Eng.  equiform  ;  -ity  ] 
-  Uniform  quality. 

"No  diversity  or  difference,  but  a  aimplicity  of  parts 
and  equiformit//  in  motion." — Broiene :  Vulgar  Er- 
roura,  Dk.  Iv.,  oh.  v. 

e-qui-ia,f-er-al,  i.  &  *■.  [Pref.  equi-,  and 
Eng.  Za(eraZ(q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Georn. :  Having  all  the  sides  equal ;  as 
a  square. 

"  Circles  or  squares,  or  triangles  equilate^'al,  which 
are  all  figures  of  equal  Hues,  can  differ  but  in  greater 
or  lesser. ' — Bacon. 

2.  Zoology : 

(1)  Having  its  sides,  broadly  speaking,  equal. 
Used  chiefly  of  the  shells  of  the  Brachiopods. 

(2)  Having  all  the  convolutions  of  the  shell 
on  the  same  plane.  Used  chiefly  of  the  Fora- 
minifera. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  figure  of  equal  sides. 

"The  aepulcher  ...  is  of  four  equilaterals  raised 
above  eight  yards  high."— .Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels, 
p.  200. 

t  equilateral-bivalves,  s.  i^l, 

Zool.  :  The  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
'  Brachiopods.  [Brachiopoda,  Equilateral, 
2(1).] 

equilateral-hyperbola,  s. 

Math.  :  A  hyperbola  having  the  two  axes 
equal  to  one  another;  the  asymptotes  forming 
a  right  angle. 


*  e-qui-li'-brate,  v.t.  [Lat.  cequilihratus, 
pa.  par.  of  aiquilihro,  from  asqnus  =  equal, 
and  libratus  =  balanced,  pa.  par,  of  lihro  =  to 
balance,  libra  =  a  balance.]  To  balance  ex- 
actly ;  to  keep  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  or 
equipoise. 

"  As  in  long  steel  wire,  equilibrated  or  evenly 
balanced  in  the  ayr."— Broume.-  Vulgar  Errours,  bk. 
ii..  ch.  ii. 

e-qui-li-bra'-tion»  s.  [Lat.  mquilibratus,  pa, 
par.  of  cequilibrc]  The  act  of  keeping  the 
balance  even ;  equipoise  ;  the  state  of  being 
evenly  balanced. 

"  The  exquisite  equilibration  of  all  these  opposite  and 
antagonistic  muscles."— ZJerftam.-  Physico-Tlieologa, 
bk.  iv.,  cb.  ii. 

*  e'-qui-li-bre  (bre  as  ber),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  cequilibre,  neut.  sing,  of  cequilibris  =  evenly 
balanced.]    Equilibrium,  even  balance. 

"  It  is  by  the  equilibre  of  the  muscles  .  .  .  that  tbe 
head  maintains  Its  erect  posture." — Paley  :  Natural 
Theology,  cb.  ix. 

*  e-qui-Ub'-ri-oiis,  a.  [Lat,  cequilibris  = 
balancing  equally.]  Evenly  balanced  ;  in  a 
state  of  equipoise. 

"  Tis  a  great  Instance  of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  that 
our  faculties  are  made  in  so  regular  and  equilibrimcs  an 
oydBr."—6lanviU  :  Pre-exiafence  of  Souls,  p.  110. 

*  e-qui-lib'-rf-OUS-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  equilibri- 
ous ;  'ly.^  In  an  evenly  balanced  state  ;  in  a 
state  of  equipoi.se. 

"  Some  truths  seem  almost  falsehoods,  and  some 
falsehoods  almost  truths ;  whereiu  falsehood  and 
truth  seem  almost  equililrriously  stated,  and  but  a  few 
grains  of  distinction  to  bear  down  the  balance." — 
BTOwne  :  Chi'istiajt  Morals,  lii.  3. 

*  e-qtdl'-i-brist,  s.  [Eng.  equ,ilibr{ium,) ; 
sun.  -isW]  One  who  can  keep  his  balance  in 
unnatural  positions,  as  a  rope  dancer. 

"  A  moukey  baa  lately  performed  there  [at  the  Hny- 
market,  in  1T6B],  both  as  a  rope-dancer,  and  an  etiiiili- 
brist,  such  tricks  as  no  man  waa  thought  equal  to, 
before  the  Turk  appeared  in  England.  —  Granger  ; 
Biog.  Hist.,  iv.  ch.  xii. 

e-qui-lib'-ri-t^,  s.  [Lat.  cBquilihrita^,  from 
cequilibris  =  evenly  balanced.]  The  state  of 
being  evenly  balanced  ;  equilibration,  equili- 
brium. 

e-qiU-lXb'-ri-iim,  *  ae-qui-lib-ri-um,  s. 

[Lat,  aiquilib'rium,  from  cequilibris  ~  evenly 
balanced ;    cequns   =  equal,  and  libro  =  to 
balance  ;    libra  =  a  balance  ;   Fr.   iquilibre ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  equilibrio.  ] 
I.  OrdiTiary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  A  state  of  being  evenly  balanced ; 
equipoise. 

II,  Figuratively : 

1,  A  position  of  due  or  proper  balance. 

"  To  preserve  the  Just  equilibriu'm  of  happineoB."— 
KrvKC  :  Essays,  No.  53. 

2.  Equal  difi"usion  or  distribution,  as  of 
temperature. 

*3.  Equality  of  evidence,  motives,  orpowers 
of  any  kind  ;  equal  balancing  of  the  mind  be- 
tween motives  or  reasons,  with  consequent 
indecision,  indifference  or  doubt. 

"  Wherever  tliis  hap[>ens  there  is  an  end  of  the 
doubt  or  equilibrittm. '—Sharp :  iVorks,  vol.  ii. ;  A 
Doubting  Conscience. 

■'''*  i.  Just  or  due  relationship  or  proportion. 

"  Health  consists  in  the  equilibrium  between  those 
two  powers,  when  the  fluids  move  so  equally  that  they 
don't  press  upon  the  solids  with  a  greater  force  than 
they  cau  bear.  '—Arbuthnot. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Art: 

(1)  The  true  or  just  poise  or  balance  of  a 
figure,  so  that  it  may  appear  to  stand  firmly. 

(2)  The  due  balancing  of  objects,  lights, 
shadows,  ifcc. 

2.  Mech. :  A  balance  or  equipoise  produced 
when  two  or  a  nunibsr  of  forces  act  against 
each  other,  those  on  each  side  being  just 
powerful  enough  to  counteract  each  other. 
The  term  equilibrium  etymologically  points 
to  the  equipoise  of  the  two  arms  of  a  balance, 
which  is  as  good  an  illustration  as  can  be 
given  of  what  equilibrium  in  the  mechanical 
sense  is.  But  there  are  many  cases  less  simple. 
There  may  be  a  polygon  of  fox'ces,  each  with 
its  separate  action  but  collectively  producing 
equipoise  and  a  state  of  rest.  When  the  force 
acting  in  one  direction  upon  a  solid  body  is 
that  of  gravity  drawing  it  downwards,  this 
force  is  really  applied  at  the  centre  of  gravity, 
the  support  of  which  by  an  equal  or  greater 
one  will  constitute  an  equilibrium.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  occupy  the 
lowest  possible  position  creates  three  kinds  of 
equilibrium — stable,    unstable,  and    neutral. 


In  stable  equilibrium  tbe  body  when  disturbed 
tends  at  once  to  return  to  its  original  posi 
tion ;  in  unstable  equilibrium  it  tends  when 
disturbed  to  depart  farther  from  the  original 
position;  and  in  neutral  equilibrium  itdoes 
neither,  but  simply  remains  in  its  new  position. 

3.  Hydros.  ;  The  equipoise  of  the  particles 
of  a  liquid,  &c.,  when  they  remain  at  rest. 
This  will  take  place  if  the  surface  be  every- 
where perpendicular  to  the  resultant  of  forces 
which  act  upon  the  molecules  of  the  liquid, 
and  if  every  one  of  these  molecules  be  subject 
in  every  direction  to  equal  and  contrary  pres- 
sures. A  solid  body  floating  in  a  liquid  is  in 
equilibrium  when  the  force  of  gravity  pressing 
it  downwards  is  exactly  balanced  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  liquid  acting  upwards.  This  will 
take  place  if  the  floating  body  displaces  a 
volume  of  liquid  exactly  equalling  the  former 
in  weight,  and  if  the  centre  of  gravity  be  in 
the  same  vertical  line  with  that  of  the  body 
displaced. 

■i.  Heat:  [Mobile  equilibrium  of  temperature']. 

5.  Politics :  Such  an  equipoise  between  the 
different  political  powers  in  Europe  or  the 
world  as  to  leave  peace  undisturbed  ;  but  the 
effort  to  prescribe  what  the  relative  power  of 
each  nation  should  be,  and  reduce  that  of  any 
one  whose  preponderance  is  supposed  to  en- 
danger the  existence  or  welfare  of  others, 
has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  bloody  wars. 
[Balance  of  power.] 

1[  (1)  In  equilibrio :  In  a  state  of  equili- 
brium ;  evenly  balanced  by  reasons  or  proofs 
on  either  side. 

"  Is  it  in  equilibrio 
If  deities  descend  or  no  ?" 

Prior  :  The  ladle. 

(2)  Mobile  equilibriuvi  of  temperature : 
Heat :  Constancy  of  temperature  when  each 
of  two  bodies  radiating  heat  to  the  other  re- 
ceives exactly  as  much  as  it  gives. 

equillbrium-Talve,^  s. 

Steam-engine: 

1.  A  valve  having  a  pressure  nearly  equal 
on  both  sides,  so  as  to  make  it  more  easily 
worked  by  nearly  neutralizing  its  pressure  on 
the  seat. 

2.  The  valve  in  the  steam-passage  of  a 
Cornish  engine  for  opening  the  communica- 
tion between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  to  render  the  pressure  equal  on  both 
sides  of  the  piston, 

e-qui-mul'-ti-ple,  c.  &  s.  [Pref.  equi-,  and 
Eng.  multiple  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  Equimultiple.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Multiplied  by  the  same  number 
or  quantity. 

B,  As  substantive : 

Arith.  £  Geom.  :  The  products  obtained  by 
multiplying  two  quantities  by  the  same  quan- 
tity are  equimultiples  of  the  given  quantities ; 
thus  vm  and  mb  are  equimultiples  of  a  and  &. 
Equimultiples  of  two  quantities  are  to  each 
other  as  the  quantities  themselves.  Thus,  if 
5  and  3  be  each  multiplied  by  5,  the  equimul- 
tiples 25  and  15  will  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  each  other  as  5  bears  to  3. 

e'-quine,  *  e-quin'-al,  a.  [Lat.  equinus  = 
relating  to  horses  ;  equus  =  a  horse.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  horse  or  horses  ;  of  the  nature 
of  or  resembling  a  hoi'se. 

"Bearing  an  cquhial  shape." — Heywood :  Hierarch. 
of  AngeU  (1535),  p.  175. 

*  e-qui-nej'-es-sa-rj^,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and 
Eng.  necessary  (q.v.).]  Equally  necessary; 
necessary  in  the- same  degree. 

"  For  hotli  to  give  blows  and  to  carry. 
In  Sghts  are  equinecessary.^' 

Butler :  Sudibras,  pt.  i.,  c.  iii. 

e-qui'-ni-a,  s.  [Lat.  eqidnus  =  pertaining  to 
horses  ;  eymts  =  a  horse.] 

Med. :  The  disease  produced  in  man  when 
he  is  infected  by  a  glaudered  horse. 

e-qui-noc -tial   (tial   as  shal),  *  e-qul- 

noc-tiall,  ^  e-qui-nox-i-al",  a.  Si  s.   [Lat. 

ceq^iinoct talis,  from  cequinoctium=t'hR  equinox 
(q.v.);  Fr.  eq^iinoxial;  Sp.  &  Port.  equi7ioccial ; 
Ital.  equinoziale.] 
A.  As  adjective:  , 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  equinoxes  ;  desig- 
nating an  equal  length  of  day  and  night. 

2.  Happening  at  or  about  the  time  of  the 
equinoiies  ;  pertaining  to  the  time  when  the 
sun  enters  the  equinoctial  points. 

"  The  defence  might  1}e  prolonged  till  the  equinoctial 
raius. ' — Slacaulay .  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 


b^l,  bo^;  p^t,  J4$^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9liin»  ben^h;  go,  gem;  tbln,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.    ph=  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  tion,  -slon  =  zhiin,    tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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equinoctially— equisetaceovis 


3.  Pertaining  to  those  regions  or  climates 
near  the  equinoctial  line. 

,  '     "In  vain  they  covet  shades  and  Thracia's  gales, 
Fiuiug  with  egLtinoctial  heat." 

Philips :  Cider,  hk,  ii, 

B.  As  Siibst,  (Properly  the  Equinoctial  lliie): 
Astron. :  The  celestial   equator,   so   called 
"because  when  the  sun,  is  on  it  the  days  and 
>  nights  are  of  equal  length  all  over  the  world. 

equinoctial-colure,  s. 

Astron. ;  Tlie  meridian  passing  through  the 
equinoctial  points.    [Coluhe.] 

equinootial-dial,  s.  A  dial  whose  plane 
lies  parallel  to  the  equinoctial. 

f  equinoctial-flowers,  s.  pi. 
Bot.  :  Flowers  which  open  at  a  stated  hour. 
[Floral-ci-ock.] 

eqiiinoctial--point3,  s.  pi  The  two 
points  wherein  the  equator  and  ecliptic  inter- 
sect each  other ;  the  one,  called  the  vernal 
point  or  equinox,  being  in  the  first  point  of 
Aries  ;  the  other,  the  autumnal  point  or 
equinox,  in  the  first  point  of  Libra.  [Preces- 
sion OF  THE  Equinoxes.] 

equinoctial-time,  s.  Time  reckoned 
from  a  fixed  instant  common  to  all  the  world. 

e-qui-noc'-tial-ly  (tial  as  shal),  *  se-qui- 

noc-tial-ly,   adv.     [Eng.  equinoctial;    -ly.] 

In  the  direction  of  the  equinoctial. 

"  The  flame  twists  cBquinoctially  from  the  left  hand 
to  the  right."— Srowiie ;  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ch.  iv. 

e-qui-noK,  s.     [Lat.  cequinoctium,  from  ceqwits 
=  equal,  and  nox  =  night ;  Fr.  equinoxe  ;  Ger, 
aquinoktiuin;  ^p.  equinoccio  ;  Port,  equinoxio  ; 
Ital.  equi-iwzio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In.  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Since  the  venial  equhiox,  the  aun. 
In  Aries  twelve  degrees  or  more  had  mn. " 

Dryden :  Cock  &  Fox.  447,  44B. 

2.  Figuratively  : 
(1)-The  equinoctial  wind. 

'"Nor  more  than  usual  equinoxes  blew," 

Dryden:  Bind  &  Panther,  iii,  504. 

*  (2)  Equality,  even  measure. 

"  Do  but  see  hia  vice  ; 
'Tis  to  his  virtues  a  just  e</uinox. 
The  one  as  long  as  th'  other." 

Shakesp.  :  OtTieUo,  ii.  3. 

n.  Astron,  &c,  :  The  moment  at  which  the 
sun,  in  passing  the  equator,  renders  the  days 
and  nights  equal  in  length  through  the  world, 
except  in  as  far  as  this  equality  is  modified  by 
the  effect  of  refi-aetion  at  the  apparent  time  of 
the  luminary's  rising  and  setting.  There  are 
two  equinoxes,  the  vernal,  on  or  about  March 
20,  When  the  sun  seems  to  cross  the  equator 
going  northward,  and  the  autumnal,  on  or 
about  September  23,  when  he  recrosses  it  to- 
wards the  south.  At  the  former  date  he  is  at 
the  first  point  of  Aries,  at  the  latter  at  the 
first  of  Libra. 

I  "But,  before  the  eguinox,  disease  began  to  make 
,  fearful  havoc  in  the  fittle  commm\ity. "—Macaulay  • 
;    BUt.  Mng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

1[  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes  :  [Precession], 

e-qui-nox'-i-al,  ix.    [Equinoctial.] 

*e-qui-nu'-mer-ant,  a.  [Lat.  ceqnus  = 
equal,  and  mimerans,  pr.  par.  of  numero  =  to 
number.]  Having  the  same  number  ;  consist- 
ing of  the  same  number. 

"  This  talent  of  gold,  though  not  equinumerant,  nor 
yet  eqniijonderant,  as  to  any  other ;  yet  was  equivji- 
lent  to  some  correspondent  talent  in  brass.'— ,4 rftui/t- 
not :  On  Coins. 

e-quip',  -v.t.  [Fr.  equiper ;  O.  Fr.  esquiper, 
from  Icel.  skipa  =  to  an-ange,  set  in  order.] 
[Shape,  Ship.] 

1.  To  furnish,  to  accoutre,  to  dress  out. 

"  JSguipped  from  top  to  toe."'    Coicper :  John  Oil/Hn. 

2.  Specif.  :  To  furnish  with  arms  for  military 
service  ;  to  supply  with  military  apparatus  ; 
to  arm. 

3.  To  fit  out  for  sea,  as  a  ship ;  to  furnish 
with  all  munitions,  stores,  &c.,  necessary  for 
a  voyage. 

,   " He  s        .    ,  . 

And  gives  the 

Lryden  :  OirUl ;  Metamorphoses  x. 

4.  To  prepare  for  any  pai-ticular  service  or 
duty,  physical  or  mental ;  to  supply  or  furnish 
with  the  necessary  qualifications  ;  to  qualify. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  equip  and 
toj^i,  see  Fit. 


equipage   (ek'-kwip-ag),  i 

nq'iuper  =  to  equip.] 


[Fr.,    from 


*  1.  Those  things  with  which  a  person  is 
equipped ;  accoutrements,  dress,  outfit, 

"  He  never  saw  so  many  complete  gentlemen  in  hia 
life,  for  the  nmnljer,  and  in  a  iieater  equipage." — 
Howell :  Letters,  hk.  i.,  §  vi.,  let.  21. 

''^  2.  Specif.  :  The  furniture  or  outH,t  of  a 
soldier  ;  arms,  accoutrements,  ifcc. 

"  His  arms,  his  equipage  are  shown, 
His  horse's  virtues,  and  hia  own," 

HiUlar :  Uudibran,  pt,  i.,  c.  i. 

*  3.  The  general  furniture  or  outfit  of  a 
body  of  troops,  including  baggage,  provisions, 
arms,  &e. 

*  \.  The  outfit,  furniture,  or  equipment  of 
a  ship  for  a  voyage. 

5.  Retinue,  attendance,  train  of  deiiendauts 
or  followers. 

"  Our  iialaces,  our  ladies,  and  our  pomp 
Of  equipage,  our  gardens,  and  our  sports." 

Vowper :  Task,  i.  643,  644, 

6.  A  carriage  with  attendants. 

"  Several  aristocrat! cal  equipages  had  Ijeen  attacked 
even  in  Hyde  Park,"— J/at-tiufrei/  /  Ilixt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

''^  7.  Equality. 

"  When  loe  (0  Fate)  his  work,  not  seeming  fit 
To  w<ilk  in  equipage  with  better  wit 
Is  kept  from  light." 

Browne  :  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  i.,  s.  2. 

equipaged   (ek'-kwip-aged),  a.      [Eng. 

equipag(e);  -ed.]    Accoutre'd,  furnished,  fitted 

out  or  provided  with  an  equipage. 

"  Well  dressed,  well  bred. 

Well  equipaged,  is  ticket  good  enough 

To  pass  us  readily  through  every  door.' 

Cowper  :  Task,  iii,  97-9. 

*  e-quip'-a-ra-We,  a.  [Lat.  cequus  =  equal, 
and  paro  =  to  prepare,  to  arrange.]  Com- 
parable. 

*  e-quip'-a-rate,  v.  t.  [Lat,  (equus  =  equal, 
andparat2os,  pa.  par.  of  jjctro  =:to  prepare,  to 
arrange.]    To  compare. 

*  e-qui-ped'-al,  a.  [Lat.  cequus  —  equal,  and 
pes  (genit.  ped'is)  =  a  foot.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  equal  feet ;  used  of 
the  two  equal  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle. 

2.  Zool. :  Having  the  pairs  of  feet  equal. 

*  e-qui-peu'-den-9y,  s.     [Lat.  cequus  = 

—  equal,  and  pendens  =  pr.  par.  of  pendeo  = 
to  hang.]  The  act  or  state  of  hanging  in  equi- 
poise, or  of  not  being  inclined  either  way. 

"  The  will  of  man,  in  the  state  of  innocence,  had  an 
entire  freedom,  a  perfects  equipende-ncy  and  indiffer- 
ence to  either  part  of  the  contradiction,  to  stand  or 
not  to  stand." — tioath:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  aer.  2. 

■^  e-qui-pen'-dent,  a.  [Lat.  cequus  =  equal, 
and  pe)idens=haTiging.']  Evenly  balanced; 
in  a  state  of  equipoise,  or  equilibrium. 

*  e-qui-pen'-sate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cequ^ts  =  equal, 
and  peiisatus,  pa.  par.  of  penso  =  to  weigh.] 
To  weigh  equally  ;  to  esteem  alike. 

e-quip'-ment,  s.    [Fr.  ^quipement] 
I,  Ordinary  Langxmge : 

1,  The  act  of  equipping  or  fitting  out,  as  for 
an  expedition. 

2.  That  which  is  used  in  equipments  ; 
accoutrements,  equipage,  military  or  naval 
outfit. 

"  But  what  brings  thee,  thus  armed  and  dight 
In  the  equipments  of  a  knight  V  " 

Longfellow :  Golden  Legend,  iii. 

II.  Teclmically : 

1.  Mil. :  The  outfit  of  a  soldier,  consisting 
of  all  necessaries  for  officers  or  soldiere,  as 
horses,  horse-appointments,  baggage,  accou- 
trements, arms,  &c. 

2.  Rail.  Engin.  :  The  necessary  apparatus 
or  plant  of  a  railway,  as  carriages,  engines,  &;c. 


e'~qui-poise, 

(q-v.).J     ^ 


[Pref.  egut-,  and  Eng.  poise 


1.  A  state  of  equality  of  weight  or  force  ;  a 
state  of  being  evenly  balanced  ;  equilibrium. 

"  The  recollection  of  them  may  not  unnaturally  dis- 
turb the  equipoise  even  of  a  fair  and  sedate  mind.'  — 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  That  which  acts  as  a  counterpoise  or 
balance. 

"The  equipoise  to  the  clergy  being  removed."— 
Buckle:  Hist.  Civilizatioti. 

'  e-qui-p6r-len5e,   ''  sB-qui-p6r-len9e, 

*  e-qui-p6r-len-9y,  ^'-  t^^-  equipollence, 
from  Lat.  cequipoUens,  from  cnquus  —  equal, 
and  Low  Lat.  jDollentia  —  power,  from  Lat. 
pollens,  pr.  par.  of  polleo  =  to  be  able  ;  Sp. 
eqidpollencia.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Equality  of  force  or  power. 

"  Their  phEenomena  do  much  dei>end  upon  a  mech.i- 
nical  cBqutpoUence  of  pressure."- iio^f«  ;  Works,  iii.  612. 


2.  Logic:  An  equivalence  between  two  or 
more  propositions. 

"There  is  no  equitJoUency  between  these,"— PoZei/; 
Natural  Theology,  eh.  xi. 

^  e-qui-pol'-lent,  a.  [Fr.  equipollent,  from 
I^at.  cequipollehs  ;  Sp.  equipoUnte ;  Ital.  equl- 
polUnte.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  equal  force  or  power; 
equivalent. 

"Votary  resolution  is  made  equipollent  to  custom, 
even  in  matttr  of  blood." — Bacon  :  £ssays;  Of  Custatns 
&  Education. 

2.  Logic:  Equivalent  in  signification,  iorce, 
or  reacli. 

"Vocables  approximating  In  imijort,  but  not  equi- 
pollent or  interchangeable.' — Hall:  Modern  English, 
p.  172. 

^  e-qui-p6l'-lent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  equipollent; 
-ly.\    Witli  equal  force,  power,  or  weiglit. 

"  Both  the  spirit  of  God  .md  the  power  of  Gfod  St. 
Paul  doth  equipoUently  express  by  the  jKiwer  of  tue 
Holy  (jfhost.  — liarrow :  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  aer.  ai 

""  e-qui-p6n'-der  -an9e,  •  e-qui-pon'- 
der-an-9y,  s.  [Fr,  equiponderancey  from 
Lat.  cequus  =  equal,  and  ponderctns,  pr.  par.  of 
ijondero  =  to  weigh  ;  x'^ndus  (genit.  poncierls} 
=  a  weight.]    Equality  of  weight ;  equipoise. 

e-qui-p6n'-der-ant,  a.  [Fr.  equiponderant, 
from  Lat.  cequus  =^  equal,  and  ponderans,  pr. 
jjar.  of  pondero.] 

1.  Of  the  same  or  equal  weight. 

"  Two  equally  capaoIouH  and  equiponderant  phials.* 

—Boyle:   l^'orfof,  iii.  5S3. 

2.  Of  equal  weight,  force,  or  infliuence. 

■ '  Having  accurately  weighed  the  reasons,  I  find  them 
so  nearly  equiponderant.' — lianMer,  No.  1. 

3.  Evenly  balanced  ;  In  a  state  of  equipoise. 

"  If  the  needle  be  not  exactly  equiponderant  that 
end  which  is  thought  too  light,  if  touched,  becometn 
even." — Browue  :   Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iL 

*e-qui-p6n'-der-ate,  a.  [Lat.  cnquus  = 
equal  a.ud po}ideratits,'i)3i.  par.  of:pondero  =  to 
weigh;  pondtts  (genit.  pondius)  —  a.  weight.] 
Of  the  same  or  equal  weight. 

"  Long  wires  equiponderate  with  untwisted  silk  and 
soft  wax," — Browne:  Vulgar  £rrours,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii, 

■' e-qui-pon'-der-ate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Equipon- 
derate, a,] 

A.  Intrans. :   To  be  of  the  same  or  equal 

weight  with  something  else. 

"  The  heaviness  of  any  weight  doth  increase  propor- 
tionably  to  it'j_ distance  from  the  centre:  thus  one 
pound  A  at  D,  will  equiponderate  unto  two  pounds  at 
B,  if  the  distance  a  d  is  double  unto  a  b.  '—Wilkiiiaz 
Mat,  Magick, 

B.  Trans. :  To  balance  exactly  ;  to  counter- 
balance ;  to  weigli  the  same  as. 

^  e-qui-p6n'-der-ous»  a.  [Pref.  eqni-,  and 
Eng.  ponderous  (q.v.).]  Of  the  same  or  equal 
weiglit ;  equiponderant. 

*  e-qiu-p6n'-di-OUS,  a.  [Lat,  eqims  =  equal, 
and  p)ondus=  weight.]  in  a  state  of  equilib- 
rium ;  balanced. 

"The  Sceptics  afl'ected  an  indifferent  equipomlioua 
neutrality,  as  the  only  means  to  their  ataraxia." — 
GlanvilZ:  Scepsis  Scientifica,  ch,  xxiii. 

*  e-qui-rad'-ic-al,  a.     [Pref.  ecpui-,  and  Eng_ 

radical  (q.v.)-]     Equally  radical.    (S.  T,  Cole- 
ridge. ) 

*  e-qui-ro'-tal,  a.    [Lat.  cef/itw-s  =  equal,  and 

rota.  =  a  wheel.]    Having  wheels  of  the  same 
size  or  diameter  ;  having  equal  rotation. 

e-qui-se-ta'-9e-ae,  s.  p?.  [Lat.  equiset(um), 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Horsetails.  An  order  of  Acrogens, 
alliance  Muscales,  but  with  many  unique 
characters  of  its  own.  It  consists  of  leafless, 
branched  plants, with  a  striated,  fistular,  fluted 
stem,  in  the  cuticle  of  which  silex  is  secreted. 
Articulations  separable,  and  surrounded  by  a 
membranous,  toothed  sheath.  Spiral  vessels 
very  small,  but  abundant  spore-cases,  open- 
ing inwards  by  a  longitudinal  slit  attached  to 
the  lower  face  of  peltate  scales  collected  into 
terminal  cones.  Spores  consisting  of  oval 
grains,  wrapped  round  with  a  pair  uf  highly- 
elastic  clavate  elaters.  Found  in  ditches  and 
rivers  all  over  the  world,  most  abundant  in 
the  north  temperate  zone.  Known  species,. 
twenty-five.     [Eqoisetuji.] 

2.  Faloiont. :  The  Equisetaceas  have  been 
found  from  the  Devonian  strata  upward.  The 
Calamites  of  the  Coal  Measures  were  probaljly 
of  this  order.     [Calamite.] 

e-qui-se-ta'~9e-ous»  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  equise- 

tace(ce),  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ous.] 


fate,  tat,  l^e,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Svrian*    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


equlsetic — equivalent 
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£oL :  Belonging  to  or  suggesting  the  order 
Equisetacese  (q.v.). 

e-qui-sef-ic,  a.    [Lat.  equiset(um,),  and  Eng., 
^c.  suff.  -ic] 

Chem.,  (&c. :  Pertaining  to,  existing  in,  or 
derived  from  Equisetuni  (q.T.), 

equisetlc-acid,  s.    [Aconitic-acid.I 

e-qui-set'-i-form,  a.     [Lat.  eqidsetuvi,  and 
forma  =  form,  shape.] 
Bot. :  Having  the  form  of  an  equisetuni. 

e  cttllS-e-ti'-te|,  J*.     [Latt.  eq\iiset(um) ;  -ites.] 
Palceobot.:  A  fossil  plant  akin  to  Equisetuni, 
found  in  the  Permian  and  Triassic  rocks. 

e'q.Ul-Se'-tulll,  s.  [Lat.  eqnisetum,  from  eqid. 
=  of  a  liorse,  and  seta  =  a  stiflf  hair ;  a  bristle.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  and 
only  one  of  the  order  Equisetacese  (q.v.).  (X) 
Equisetum  arvensis,  the  Corn ;  (2)  E.  pratense, 
the  Blunt- topped f  (3)  E.  mtuivium,  the 
Greatest ;  (4)  E.  sylvaticjivi,  the  Branched 
Wood ;  (5)  E.  pahistre,  the  Marsli ;  (ti)  E.  li- 
moswn,  the  Great  Water ;  (7)  E.  hyemaJe,  the 


EQUrSETUM. 

1.  Barren  Froud.    2.  Fertile  Frond.    5.  Scale  of 

Ciitkin,  with  Sporungea. 

Rough ;  (8)  E.  variegatum,  the  Variegated 
Rough  Horsetail.  2,  7,  and  8  are  less  common 
than  the  rest.  E.  giganUum^  discovered  in 
South  America  Toy  Humboldt  and  Bonpland, 
is  about  five  feet  high,  the  stem  being  an  incli 
thick.  Various  equiseta  are  used  for  polish- 
ing furniture  and  household  utensils,  for 
which  the  silex  in  their  cuticle  renders  them 
well  adapted.  Medically  viewed,  they  are 
said  to  be  slightly  astringent  and  stimulating. 

e-qui'-SO-lian9e,  s.  [Fr.  iquisonnancp,  from 
Lat.  xquus  =  equal,  and  sonans,  pr.  par.  of 
sono  =.  to  sound.] 

Mus. :  The  name  given  to  the  consonance 
of  the  unison  and  octave. 

'^  e-qui'-so-nant,  «.  [Lut.  ceqmis  —  equal ; 
&inans  =  sounding.] 

Mus. :  Sounding  equally,  or  in  unison  or 
octave. 

«quit-ar-ble  (equit  as  ek'-kwit),  a.   [Fr., 

from  equiU  —  equity  (q.v.).] 

1,  According  to  equity  or  justice ;  marked 
"by  a  due  consideration  of  what  is  just  and 
fair  to  all ;  fair,  just. 

"  No  two  of  these  rural  praters  had  exactly  the'same 
notion  of  what  was  equitable." — Jfacautay :  BUt.  Mnff., 
-ch.  xxii. 

2.  Acting  according  to  equity  or  justice ; 
fair,  just,  impartial,  unbiassed  in  the  distri- 
bution of  justice  ;  distributing  equal  justice 
to  all :  as,  an  egititaftie  judge. 

*  3,  Fair,  impartial,  unprejudiced,  unbiassed. 

"All  equitable  men  may  Judge  whether  the  kiiipr 

did  uot  pjisa  Beuteuce  iigainst  himself."  —  Ludlow: 

Memoirs,  ili.  262. 

4.  Pertaining  to  a    court  or  the  rules   of 

■equity ;   exercised  in  a  court  of  equity :  as, 

%he  e^uitoftfe  jurisdiction  of  a  court. 

%  For  the  difference  between  equitable  and 
fair,  see  Fair. 

.   equitable-estate,  s. 

Law :  An  equitable  estate  is  properly  one 
for  which  a  court  of  equity  affords  the  only 
remedy  :  as  the  benefit  of  a  trust  which  is  not 
converted  into  a  legal  estate  by  the  statute  of 
uses.  It  is  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  property 
in  lands  and  tenements,  the  others  being  legal 
propei"ty  and  customaiy  property. 


eqalt-a-ble-ness  (eqult  as  ek'-kwit),  s. 

[Eng,  equitable;  -ness.]    The  quality  of  being 
equitable,  juat,  fair,  or  impartial. 

"Demonstrating  both  the  equitableness  and  prac- 
ticableuesa  of  the  thing/'—Locke, 

eqnit-a-bl^  (eqult  as  ek'-kwit),  adv. 
[Eng.  *egiiitob(te);  -ly.]  In  an  equitable 
manner;  according  to  equity;  fairly,  justly, 
impartially. 

"More  justly,  and  perhaps  more  pgititablp."— Gold- 
smith: Tlte  See,  Ho.  5  ;  Upon  Political  Fragali-y. 

equit-an-^y  (eqult  as  ek'-kwit),  a  [Lat. 
eqaitans  =  riding,  pr.  par.  of  equito  =  to  ride ; 
eqties  (genit.  equitis)  —  a  horseman.] 

1.  Ord  Lang. :  Horsemanship. 

t  2.  Bot.  (Of  leaves)  :  Equitant  state. 

e-qui-tan-gen'-tlal    (tial   a^   shal),   a. 

[Pref.  e3iti-  =  equal,  and  Eug.,  &c.  tangential.] 
Geom.  (Of  a  curve) ;    Having  the  tangent 
equal  to  a  constant  line. 

equit-ant  (eqult  as  ek'-kwit),  u.  [Equi- 
tanoy"] 

Bot.  (Of  leaves,  £c.) :  Completely  overlapping 
each  other  in  a  parallel  direction  without  any 
involution. 

equi-ta'-tlon  (equi  as  ek-kwi),  s.  [Lat. 
equitatio,  from  eqiiito  =  to  ride ;  equiis  =  a 
horse  ;  Fr.  equitation ;  Sp.  eqnitacion  ;  Ital. 
equitazione.]  The  act  or  art  of  riding ;  horse- 
manship ;  a  ride  on  horseback. 

"  I  hrtve  lately  made  a  few  rural  eguitations  to  visit 
some  seats,  gardens,  &c.'  —  Nichols :  lUus.  of  Lit. 
History,  iv,  497. 

^e-qm-tem-p6-ra'-ne-ous,  a.  [Formed 
with  pref.  cqni-  on  analogy  of  conteniporaneoiiii 
(q.v.).]    Contemporaneous. 

equites  (pron.  ek'-kwi-te?),  s.pl.  [Lat.,  pi. 
of  eqnes  ~  a  knight.] 

Rom.  Antiq.  :  In  the  ptUct*  ages  the  term 
was  employed  in  a  military  sense  to  denote 
the  cavalry  of  the  army,  and  we  are  told  by 
Livy  that  they  were  established  by  Romulus, 
who  levied  one  hundred  cavalry  in  each  of  the 
three  original  tribes,  ten  from  each  Curia. 
These  were  divided  into  ten  squadrons  (turmm) 
of  thirty  men  each,  each  tarma  being  sub- 
divided into  three  decurio;  of  ten  men  each, 
at  the  head  of  each  decuria  being  a  decnrio. 
They  were  from  the  first  selected  from  the 
wealthiest  of  the  citizens.  By  a  law  passed 
by  C.  Gracchus,  in  B.C.  122,  the  equites  ob- 
tained great  power  in  the  State,  the  right  of 
acting  as  jurors  in  criminal  triali,  whicli  had 
previously  been  the  distinctive  privilege  of 
the  Senators,  being  transferred  to  them.  Each 
eques  had  to  possess  a  fortune  of  400,000  ses- 
terces. Tliey  wore  a  tuuic  with  a  narrow 
stripe  of  purple,  and  a  gold  ring,  were  al- 
lowed a  sum  of  money  to  buy  a  horse,  and 
also  a  small  sum  for  its  keep,  and  had  par- 
ticular seats  in  the  theatres  and  circus. 

equity   (pron.  ek'-kwit-^},   *e-qui-tee, 
*  e-quy-tee,    s.      [Fr.    eqidte,    from    Lat. 
mquitas,  from  csqnus  ■=  equal;  Sp.  eqiiidad; 
Port,  equidade  ;  Ital.  equita.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Justice,  right,  fairness,  impartiality. 

"  So  that  he  kept  his  libertee 
To  do  justice  and  equitee." 

Gower :  C.  a.,  vii. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

3.  An  equitable  claim. 


II.  Law :  The  word  equity  in  legal  works  is 
iised  in  three  distinct  senses,  Which  are  often 
confounded. 

1.  In  the  broadest  sejtse :  The  principle  of 
doing  to  othei-s  as  we  should  wish  others  in 
similar  circumstances  to  do  to  us  ;  the  Chris- 
tian or  golden  rule. 

2-  In  a  vLore  restricted  sense :  A  modification 
of  strict  law ;  the  administration  of  law  not 
according  to  its  strict  letter,  but  in  a  reason- 
able or  benignant  spirit.  This  is  called,  by 
Aristotle  and  others,  Moral  equity. 

3.  In  a  yet  more  restncted  sense :  The  sub- 
stantial justice  which  the  former  Court  of 
Chancery,  now  the  Chancery  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  is  appointed  to  administer. 
Common  Law  may  take  up  one  fragment  of  a 
subject,  every  tiling  else  being  irrelevant  except 
the  specific  point  raised  between  plaintiff  and 
defendant ;  the  Chancery  Division  can  take  up 
a  subject  in  all  its  breadth,  summon  others 


than  those  two  to  appear  for  their  rights,  and 
attempt  to  give  an  equitable  decision  on  all 
conflicting  claims,  duties,  and  interests.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  Chancery 
Division  follows  its  precedents  as  much  as  a 
law  court  does,  so  that  a  decision  is  not  left 
to  the  judges'  instinctive  feeling  as  to  what 
should  be  done  in  each  particular  case.  Tliis 
third  kind  of  equity  has  been  called  Municipal 
equity.    (WTutrton.) 

T[  For  the  difference  between  equity  and 
justice^  see  Justice. 

T[  (1)  Equity  of  a  statute:  The  construction 
or  interpretation  of  a  statute  in  accordance 
with  its  reason  and  spirit,  and  not  according 
to  the  mere  letter. 

(2)  Equity  of  redetnption :  The  advantage 
allowed  to  a  mortgager  of  a  reasonable  time 
within  which  to  redeem  his  estate,  when 
mortgaged  for  a  less  sum  than  it  is  worth. 
As  soon  as  the  estate  is  created,  the  mortgagee 
may  immediately  enter  on  the  lands ;  but  is 
liable  to  be  dispossessed  upon  performance  of 
the  condition  by  payment  of  the  mortgage- 
money  at  the  day  limited.  And  therefore  the 
usual  way  is  to  agree  that  the  mortgager  shall 
hold  the  land  till  the  day  assigned  for  pay- 
ment ;  when,  in  case  of  failure,  whereby  the 
estate  becomes  absolute,  the  mortgagee  may 
enter  upon  it  and  take  possession,  without  any 
possibility  at  law  of  being  afterwards  evicted 
by  the  mortgager,  to  whom  the  land  is  now  for 
ever  dead.  But  here  the  coui-ts  of  equity 
interpose ;  and  though  a  mortgage  be  for- 
feited, and  the  estate  thus  absolutely  vested 
in  the  mortgagee,  yet  they  consider  the  real 
value  of  the  tenements  compared  with  the 
sum  borrowed.  And,  if  the  estate  be  of 
greater  value  than  the  sum  lent,  they  will 
allow  the  mortgager,  at  any  time  within 
twenty  years,  to  redeem  his  estate ;  paying 
to  the  mortgagee  his  principal,  interest,  and 
expenses.  This  reasonable  advantage  is  called 
the  Eqxdty  of  Redemption ;  and  enables  a  mort- 
gager to  call  on  the  mortgagee,  who  has  pos- 
session of  his  estate,  to  deliver  it  back  and 
account  for  the  rents  and  profits  received,  on 
payment  of  his  whole  debt  and  interest, 
(Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  7.) 

equity-draughtsman,  s. 

Law :  A  barrister  who  draws  pleadings  in 
equity. 

equity-judge,  &. 

Laio :  A  judge  who  tries  equity  cases. 

e-quiv'-a-len9e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
oiqidvalentia,  from  Lat.  mquivalens,  pr.  par.  of 
cequiruleo  =  to  be  of  equal  worth  :  cuquus  = 
equal,  and  valeo  =  to  be  worth;  Sp.  equiva- 
lencia;  Ital.  equivalenzia.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  equiva- 
lent or  of  equal  worth ;  equality  of  worth, 
signification,  or  force. 

"  To  show  the  equivalence  of  these  three  deftultions  " 
—Everelt:  The  C.  0.  S.  System  of  Units  (1875),  ch.  iii., 
p,  12. 

*  2.  An  equivalent  amount. 

"I  fear  you  will  not  find  an  equivalence  of  amuae. 
Taea\.."— Goldsmith  :  To  Reo.  II.  Goldsmith. 

equivalence  of  force. 

Nat.  Phil.  :  The  equality  of  forces  differing 
from  each  other  in  character,  but  any  one  of 
which  may  be  transformed  into  any  other  one. 

*  e-qmv'-a-l9n9e,  v.t.  [Equivalence,  s.] 
To  be  equal  or  equivalent  to ;  to  counter- 
balance. 

"Whether  the  trausgressiou  of  Eve  seduciug  did  n<.t 
exceed  Adam  seduced,  or  whether  the  resiBtmility  of 
his  reason  did  uot  eguiua^ertce  the  facility  of  her  sediic- 
tiou,  we  shaU  refer  to  schoolmeu." — Browme  :  Vulgar 
Erroura,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

e-qmv'-a-len-py,  s.    [Equivalence.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  Equivalence 

(a.v.). 

"There  aa-e  yet  three  ways  more  by  which  single 
acts  do  become  habits  by  equivalency  and  mor^i 
value." — BiaJwji  Taylor :  On  Heijentance,  ch.  iv.,  §  3. 

2.  Chem.  :  The  quality  in  elements  of  com- 
bining with  or  displacing  one  another  in  certain 
definite  proportions.  When  the  atomic  weight 
is  taken  into  account  the  equivalency  of  an 
element  is  called  its  atomicity  (q.v.).  [Chemi- 
cal equivalent.] 

e-quiv'-a-lent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
cequivalens,  pr.  i)ar.  of  o.'quivaleo  =  to  be  equi- 
valent ;  oiqmis  =  equal,  and  vnleo  =  to  be 
worth  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  eqidvalente.] 


boil,  boy;  poit.  j<J^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ghin,  bengh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =f. 
-cdan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^lon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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equivalently— eradicate 


A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ord.  Lang, :  Of  equal  value,  force,  weight, 
eflfect,  impoi-t,  or  meaning ;  alike  in  signifi- 
cance or  value ;  interchangeable. 
I.  "  The  dreiul  of  Israel's  foea,  who,  with  a  strength 
Equivalent  to  aiigels,  walked  their  streets, 
Noue  offeriug  flgnt."       MiHon  :  Samion  Agon, ,  343, 

IL  Technically : 

1 1.  Geom.  :  Applied  to  magnitudes  or  sur- 
faces which  have  equal  areas  or  dimensions. 

2.  Geol.  (0/ strata  in  different  places) :  Corre- 
sponding in  position,  and,  within  certain 
limits,  in  age. 

B,  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  which  is  equal  in  value,  power, 
force,  or  weight  with  something  else. 

"  In  the  poasessiou  of  some  good  that  is  more  than 
an.  equivalent,"— Cogan]:  On  the  Passions,  tXiac  iii.,  §2. 

2.  A  word  of  equal  meaning,  force,  or  import. 
IL  Tedinically : 

1.  Chem. :  [Chemical  Equivalents']. 

2.  Geol :  A  stratum  or  a  series  of  strata 
formed  at  the  same  period  as  a  stratum  or  a 
series  of  strata  of  different  lithologic  character 
in  a  different  region,  or  occupying  the  same 
relative  position  in  the  scale  of  rocks,  and 
containing  fossils  of  the  same  kind  if  deposited 
under  similar  circumstances.  Thus  the  Bath 
Oolite  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Caen  building 
stone. 

©-qiliv'-a-lent-l3^»  adv.  [Eng.  equivalent; 
•ly.]  In  an  equivalent  manner ;  in  a  manner 
equal  in  value,  power,  or  degree  with  some- 
thing else. 

"  Influfficient  am  I 
His  grace  to  magnify. 
And  laude  equivalenzly.*' 

Skelton  :  Poems,  p.  88. 

*  e-qui-V^'-ue,  v.t.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
value  (q.v.).]     To  put  on  a  par. 

"To  equlvalu.e  the  noble  and  the  rabble  of  authori- 
ties."—,Ko66eri/5.-  Memoirs,  1.  470. 

e'-Qui-vSlve,  a.  &-.  s.     [Lat.  cequus  =■  eqaalf 
and  valva  =  the  lza£  or  fold  of  a  folding-door.] 
Zoology : 

A,  As  adj. :  Having  two  equal  valves.  Used 
of  bivalve  shells.    (Nicholson.) 

B.  As  suljst. :  A  bivalve  shell,  having  the 
two  valves  of  the  same  size  and  of  the  same 
form. 

e^-qui-vSIved,  a.  [Equivalve.]  The  same 
as  Eqioivalve,  a.  (q.v.). 

te-aui-v&r-vu-lar,  a.  [Lat.  cequus= equal; 
varvul(^,  dimin.  of  valva  —  a  valve,  and  Eng. 
adj.  sun.  -ar.}  Having  the  small  valves  of  the 
flame  size  and  form. 

■'  ©-quiv'-0-ca-9y,  s.  [Lat.  cequus  =  eqnal, 
and  vox  (genit.  vocis)  =  a  voice,  a  word.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  equivocal ;  equivocal- 
ness,  ambiguity. 

"  It  ia  unreasouable  to  ascribe  the  equivocacy  of  this 
form  into  the  hatching  of  a  toaA." —Broume. 

O-CLuiv'-O-cal,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  (Bquivoc{us),  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al;  Lat,  tegMzis  =  equal,  and 
vox  (genit.  vocis)  =  a  voice,  a  word ;  Sp.  and 
Port,  equivoco;  Ital.  equivocate;  Fr.  equivoque."] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1,  When  two  or  more  ideas  are  named  by 
one  word  ;  doubtful,  ambiguous ;  capable  of 
a  twofold  interpretation. 

"The  greater  number  of  those  who  held  thia  were 
lolaguided  by  equivocal  terms. "—Sufift 

*2.  Uncertain,  unsatisfactory. 

"  How  equivocal  a  test  this  Itind  of  iJopnlar  opinion 
tonoB  of  the  merit  that  obtained  It."— JJarAa  ;  Letter 
to  a  Noble  Lord. 

*  3,  Uncertain  ;  doubtful ;  out  of  the  usual 
course. 

4.  Liable  or  open  to  doubt  or  suspicion ; 
suspicious. 
*5.  Equivocating. 

"  What  an  equivocal  companion  is  this." — Shakeep.: 
Alts  Well.  V.  S. 

*  6.  Apparently  but  not  in  reality  the  same. 

"  The  visible  world  la  but  a  picture  of  the  Invisible, 
wherein,  as  lu  a  portrait,  things  ai-e  not  truly  but  lu 
equioocal  shapes,  mid  us  they  counterfeit  some  real 
Bubstauce  in  that  invisible  fabric."— Sir  T.  Browne  : 
Jteligio  Medici. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  word  or  term  of  doubtful 
meaning ;  a  word  admitting  or  capable  of  a 
twofold  interpretation. 

"In  languages  of  great  ductility,  egtUvooats  like 
those  Just  referred  toaxe  rarely  found."— ffoB."  Modem 
English,  p.  1GB. 


equivocal  chord,  5. 

Mu£. :  A  name  given  to  a  combination  of 
sounds  which  are  common  to  two  or  more 
distinct  keys,  and  which,  when  heard  make 
the  listeners  doubtful  as  to  the  particular 
key-tonality  into  which  they  are  about  to  be 
resolved,    {Stainer  t&  Barrett.) 

equivocal  generation,  s. 

Physiol. :  The  hypothesis  that  certain  ani- 
mals, whose  existence  in  situations  which  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  have  ever 
reached,  came  into  being  spontaneously  or 
derived  their  existence  from  parents  unlike 
themselves.  The  expression  was  used  chiefly 
in  connection  with  the  genesis  of  the  Entozoa, 
but  recent  researches  have  thrown  much  light 
on  the  origin  and  transformation  of  these 
internal  parasites. 

"  The  advocates  for  the  equivocal  generation  of  the 
Eutozoa  adduce  the  fact.  —  Owen :  Invertebrata, 
lect.  vi 

e-quiv'-o-cal-lj?,  adv.     [Eng.  equivocal;  4y.] 
1.  In  an  equivocal,  ambiguous,  or  doubtful 
manner  or  sense  ;  so  as  to  admit  of  a  twofold 
interpretation. 

*  2.  By  equivocal  or  uncertain  birth  or 
generation. 

"  No  insect  or  animal  did  ever  proceed  equivocally 
from  putrefaction,  unless  iu  miraculous  cases ;  as  In 
Egypt  by  the  divine  JudgmentB."- £ert(?ey. 

*  3.  In  appearance  only,  and  not  in  reality. 
"  Which  Icourage  and  constancy]  he  that  wanteth  ia 

no  other  than  e^uivocaZ^^  a  gentleman  as  an  image  or 
carcase  is  a  man." — Barrow:  Sermon  on  Industry  in 
our  several  Callings. 

e-quiv'-o-cal-ness, s.  [Eng.  equivocal ;  ^ess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  equivocal ; 
ambiguity,  doubtfulness. 

"  The  equivocalness  of  the  title  gave  a  handle  to  those 
that  came  a.i\x>x.—Waterland:  AthaTiasian  Creed,  ch. 
viiL 

*  e-quiv'-O-caut,  a.  [Low  Lat.  cequivocans, 
pr.  par.  of  'cequivoco.]  Equivocating,  am- 
biguous, doubtful. 

"Which  verily  waa  true,  but  no  less  ambiguous  and 
eguivocant."—P.  Holland  :  Ammiantts,  p.  224. 

e-quiv'-o-cate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Low  Lat.  cequivoco, 
from  Lat.  aquiis  =  equal,  and  voco  =  to  call ; 
Fr.  eqidvoquer;  Sp.  equivocar;  Ital.  equivocare.] 
A.  Intrans. :  To  name  two  things  by  one 
word ;  to  use  words  or  terms  in  an  equivo- 
cating, ambiguous,  or  doubtful  manner ;  to 
make  use  of  expressions  admitting  of  a  two- 
fold interpretation ;  to  prevaricate,  to  quibble. 
"  Prebendaries  and  Rectors  were  not  ashamed  to 
avow  that  they  had  equivocated,"— Macaulay  :  JSist, 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  render  equivocal. 

"  He  equivocated  his  vow  by  a  mental  reservation," 
—Sir  Q.  Buck  :  Bist.  Richard  III.,  p.  142. 

1"  For  the  difference  between  to  equivocate, 
and  to  evade,  see  Evade. 

e-quiv-o-ca -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  cequivocatio, 
from  cequivoco.  A  word  introduced  by  the 
schoolmen.  (Trench:  Study  of  Words  (2QdQd.), 
p.  77.)] 

1.  (Orig.):  The  act  of  calling  two  ideas  by 
one  word  ;  ambiguity  of  speech. 

**  All  words  being  arbitrary  signs,  are  ambiguous ; 
and  few  disputers  have  the  jealousy  and  skill  which  is 
necessary  to  discuss  equivocations,  and  to  take  verbal 
differences  for  material." — Baxter  la  Trench's  Gtossary, 
pp.  11.  72. 

2.  Prevarication,  quibbling,  evasion. 

"  We  must  speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will 
undo  xiB.''—Skahesp. :  EamZet,  v.  1. 

e-quiv'-O-car-tor,  s.  [Eng.  equivocat(e)  ;  -or,'] 
One  who  equivocates ;  one  who  expresses 
himself  in  ambiguous  or  doubtful  language  ; 
a  prevaricator,  a  quibbler. 

'•  Here's  an  equivocator,  that  would  swear  in  both 
the  scales  against  either  scale,  yet  could  not  equivo- 
cate to  heaven.  Oh,  come  in,  equivocator."~Shakem. : 
Macbeth,  ii.  8. 

*  e-quiv'-a-ca-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  eguivocat(e) ; 
•ory.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  containing  equivo- 
cation. 

*  e'-qui-yoque  (que  as  k),  *  e'-qui-voke, 

s.     [Fr.  eq^iivoque,  from  Lat.    oiquivocus.] 

1.  An  ambiguous  term  ;  an  equivocal. 

"  Making  allowouue  for  the  equivoque  in  the  last 
stanza.  —Graves  :  liecoUections  (^  Shenstone,  p.  42. 

2.  Equivocation,  prevarication,  evasion, 
quibbling. 


^  e-quiv'-or-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  equus  =  a  horse  ; 
voro  =  to  devour,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Feeding  upon  or  eating  horseflesh. 


e-quu'-le-lis,  s,  [Lat.  equuUus,  eculeus  = 
a  young  horse,  a  colt,  dimin.  of  equus  =■  a 
horse.] 

Astron. :  One  of  the  twenty  ancient  Northern 
constellations.  It  was  founded  by  Ptolemy. 
It  is  surrounded  by  Pegasus,  Vulpecula, 
Aquila,  and  Capricornus. 

equuleus  plctoris  (=  the  painter's  horse 
or  easel),  s. 

Astron . :  One  of  Lacaille's  twenty-seven 
accepted  Southern  constellations.  It  is  situ- 
ated close  to  the  principal  star  of  Argo. 

e'-quiis,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  ungulates,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Equidae  (q.v.).  Animal  not 
banded,  no  dorsal  line,  warts  upon  both  the 
fore  and  hind  legs,  tail  in  every  part  hairy. 
Type  Equus  caballu^,  the  Horse  (q.v.).  The 
othermodernEquidse  are  placed  by  Dr.  Gray  in 
the  genus  Asinus.  Many,  however,  retain  them 
in  the  genus  Equus,  in  which  case  Equ/us 
ftsiuMs  is  the  ass  ;  E.  htmionus,  the  djiggetai ; 
'E.  onager,  the  vnld-ass  ;  E.  zebra,  the  zebra ; 
E.  quagga,  the  quagga.  The  horse  probably 
came  originally  from  Central  Asia,  the  asB 
from  Northern  Africa,  or  fi-om  Western  Asia., 
the  zebra  and  quagga  from  South  Africa. 

2.  PalcEont. :  The  flrst  appearance  of  the 
genus  is  in  the  Equus  sivaUnsis  of  the  Siwalili, 
or  Sub-himalayan  strata,  in  India,  generally 
considered  as  Upper  Miocene,  but  perhaps 
Pliocene.  The  Equus  fossilis  of  Europe  and 
other  parts  is  perhaps  identical  with  the 
modem  horse.    (Nicholson.) 

-er,  affix. 

1.  An  English  afllx  corresponding  to  the 
French  -eur  and  Lat.  -or,  and  used  for  form- 
ing nouns  of  agency  [-Or.]  It  is  used  for 
persons  or  things  of  any  gender,  but  was 
originally  masculine,  the  corresponding  femi- 
nine form  being  -ster,  -stre,  which  has  also 
lost  its  feminine  force.  As  a  rule  words  in 
'Or  are  of  Latin  origin,  those  in  -er  of  English 
origin,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  drop  the 
former  termination  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

2.  An  afl6x  denoting  an  inhabitant,  native  of 
or  dweUer  in  a  place  :  as,  a  Londoner  =  one 
who  lives  in  or  is  a  native  of  London. 

3.  The  sign  of  the  comparative  degree  of 
adjectives  in  English.  Cognate  with  Lat  -or, 
and  Gr.  -epos.     The  r  represents  an  original  s. 

L  A  affix  used  with  verbs  to  give  them  a 
diminutive  or  frequentative  force ;  as,  pat, 
patter;  spit,  sputter. 

er.    [See  def.] 

Her. :  A  frequent  abbreviation  of  the  word 
ermine. 

Er.    [An  abbreviation  of  Erbium  (q.v.).] 

Chem.:  The  symbol  for  the  earth- metal 
Erbium ;  the  symbols  Eb  and  E  are  also  used. 

*er,  adv.    [Ere.] 

er'-a,  s&r-tl,  s.  [Lat.  cera,  properly=  counters, 
from  ois  =  brass,  money ;  ItaL  &  Sp.  era ;  Fr. 
ere.] 

1.  A  fixed  point  of  time  from  which  a  series 
of  years  is  reckoned ;  as,  the  Christian  era^ 

"  Learned  men  are  not  all  a^ed  in  the  fixing  of  the 
true  time  of  Christ's  incarnation,  some  placing  it  two 
years,  and  some  four  years  before  the  vulgar  eera."— 
Prideaux:  Connection,  vol.  1,  pref.  p.  ii. 

2.  A  succession  or  period  of  years  compre- 
hended between  two  fixed  points. 

"New  eras  spread  their  wings,  new  nations  ilse." 
Byron :  English  Bards  &  Scotch  Reviewers. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  era  and  Htm, 
see  Time,    [Epoch.] 

*  e-ra'-di-ate,  v,i.  [Jref.  e  =  ex  =  out,  and 
Eng.  radiate  (q.v.).]  To  radiate  out ;  to  pro- 
ceed or  shoot  out,  as  rays  of  light. 

"  A  kind  of  life  eradiating  and  resulting  both  from 
intellect  and  Psyche."- J/'ore .-  Notes  on  Ptychozoia, 

*  e-ra-di-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  e  =  ex  =  out,  and 
Eng.  radiation  (q.v.).]  Emission  or  radiation, 
as  of  rays  of  light ;  emanation, 

"God  gives  me  a  heart  humbly  to  converse  with 
him,  from  whom  alone  are  all  the  eradiaiions  of  true 
majesty."- ^in^  Charles:  Eikon  BatUike. 

*  e-rad'-ic-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  e=  ex  =  out, 
away,  radix'(gemt.  radids)  —  a  root,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -able.)  [Eradicate.]  That  may  or  can 
be  eradicated. 

e-rSid'-i-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  eradicatus,  pa.  par. 
of  eradico :    e  =  ex=  out,  and  radix  (genit. 


f&te,  rat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ill,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pfit, 
or,  wore,  w^U,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ee,  cB  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  lEW. 
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Tadicis)  =  a.  rootj    Sp.  eradicar ;   Ital.  eradi- 
care.] 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  tear  or  pull  up  by  the  roots  ; 
to  root  up  or  out. 

"Heauffereth  the  poiaoi)  of  Nubia  to  be  gathered, 
and  aconite  to  be  eradicated,  yet  this  not  to  be 
moved '—Brotone, 

2,  Fig  :  To  root  out,  to  extirpate,  to  destroy 
or  do  away  with  completely  ;  to  exterminate. 

"  No  kiiiil  of  institution  will  Iw  sufficient  to  eradi- 
vate  these  natural  notions  out  of  the  niiitds  of  men." — 
Wilkins:  Natural  Religion,  bit.  i.,  ch.  Iv. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
eradicate,  to  extirpate,  and  to  exterminate:  "To 
eradicate,  from  radix  the  root,  is  to  get  out  by 
the  root :  extirpate,  from  ex  and  stirps  the 
stem,  is  to  get  out  the  stock,  to  destroy  it 
thoroughly.  lu  the  natural  sense  we  may 
eradicate  noxious  weeds  whenever  we  pull 
them  from  the  gi'ound  ;  but  we  can  never  ex- 
tirpate all  noxious  weeds,  as  they  always  dis- 
seminate their  seeds  and  spring  up  afresh. 
These  words  are  seldomer  used  in  the  physical 
than  in  the  moral  sense  ;  where  the  former  is 
applied  to  sucli  objects  as  are  conceived  to 
be  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  as  habits,  vices, 
abuses,  evils  ;  and  the  latter  to  whatever  is 
united,  or  supposed  to  be  united  into  a  race 
or  family,  and  is  destroyed  root  and  branch. 
ExtermiTiate  .  .  .  signifies  to  cast  out  of  the 
boundaries,  that  is,  out  of  existence.  It  is 
used  only  in  regard  to  such  things  as  have 
life,  and  designates  a  violent  and  immediate 
action:  extirpate,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
designate  a  j'rogressive  action  :  the  former 
may  be  said  of  individuals,  but  the  latter  is 
employed  in  the  collective  sense  only.  Plague, 
pestilence,  famine  extirpate ;  the  sword  exter- 
minates."    (Cra&6  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

0-r3.cl-i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  eradieatio,  from 
eradicatus,  pa.  par.  of  eradico ;  Fr.  eradication; 
Sp.  eradicadon.] 

*  I.  Literally : 

1,  The  act  of  pulling  or  tearing  up  by  the 
roots ;  the  act  of  rooting  up  or  out. 

2,  The  state  of  being  pulled  or  torn  up  by 
the  roots. 

"They  affirm  the  roots  of  mandrakes  give  a  shriek 
upon  eradication,  which  is  false  below  confutation."— 
Broimie  :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk,  ii.,  ch,  vi. 

11.  Fig. :  The  act  or  process  of  eradicating, 
extirpating,  or  rooting  out  completely  ;  extir- 
pation, extermination,  utter  destruction. 

"  The  very  eradication  of  all  \\iB\A."—Qowley :  Es- 
tays :  Of  Solitude. 

■^  6-r3.d'-i-ca-tiv©,  «.  &  s.  [Eng.  eradicat(e); 
-ive] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  eradicate,  extir- 
pate, or  root  out  utterly  ;  removing  or  de- 
stroying completely. 

"Copious  evacuations,  urudicative  of  the  morbific 
matter."— ^oj/Ze  .■  H'orfta,  v.  386. 

B,  As  s-iihst.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  eradicates  or  removes  completely  any 
disease. 

"Thus  sometimes  eradlcatiues  are  omitted,  in  tlie 
heginuinff  requisite ;   as  in  violent  motions  of   the 


t"/'  the  English,  p.  88. 

er-9>-gr6s'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  epos  (eros),  Ipcd? 
(eros)  =1  love,  and  Mod.  Lat.  agrostis  (q.v.), 
with  reference  to  the  dancing  siiikelets  of  the 
flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe  Festucese, 
family  Bromidee.  Stendel  enumerates  243 
species,  six  of  them  European.  None  are 
wild  in  Britain,  but  some  are  cultivated  as 
ornamental  grasses. 

er-an-the-me'-ae,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  eran- 
themium),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  ai.lj.  suff.  -eoi.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Acanthacese. 

er-3,ii'-the-mum,  s.  [Gr.  epos  (eros),  epws 
(eros),  and  avQefj.ov  (anthemoii)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot.  .'  A  genus  of  Acantliacefe.,  the  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  Erauthemea;.  Corolhi  salver- 
shaped,  stamens  four,  only  two  of  them  fertile. 
About  twenty  species,  including  Eranthemiim 
piilchellum,  with  blue,  and  E.  bicolor,  with 
white  and  red  flowers,  are  cultivated  in  British 
greenhouses. 

e-ran'-this,  s.  [Gr.  ^p  (er)  =  spring,  and 
dvOos  (anthos)  =  blossom,  flower.] 

Bot.  :  Winter-aconite.  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Ranunculaceai.  Sepals  five  to  eight, 
narrow,  petaloid,  deciduous ;  petals  small, 
clawed,  and  two  -  lipped  ;  stamens  many  ; 
carpels  five  to  six,  stipitate ;  follicles  many- 


seeded.  Erantkis  hyemalis  is  a  naturalised 
British  plant,  with  large,  pale  yellow  flowers 
and  follicles  like  those  of  Helleborus.  Flowers 
from  January  to  March.  Wild  on  the  conti- 
nent from  Belgium  southward. 

e-ras'-a^ble,  e-raf '-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  eras(e); 
-aUe.]    That  may  or  can  be  erased. 

e-ra'se,  v,t.  [Lat.  erasus,  pa.  par.  of  erado  ~ 
to  scrape  out :  e  =  ex  =  out,  away,  and  rado 
=  to  scrape  ;  Fr.  raser;  Ital.  radere;  Sp.  raer.] 

1.  To  rub  or  scrape  out ;  to  ettace,  to  ex- 
punge, to  obliterate,  as  lettei-s  or  characters 
written,  printed,  or  engraved. 

2.  To  remove,  as  by  rubbing  or  scraping  out. 

"  The  heads  of  birds,  for  the  most  part,  are  given 
erased ;tha.t is,  lAncked off."— Peacliam:  OnBlasoning 

3.  To  remove  completely  in  any  way;  to 
eradicate. 

"  To  impress  a  value,  not  to  be  erased, 
Ou  movements  squandered  else,  and  running  all  to 
waste."  Cowjier  :  Tirocinium,  613,  614. 

*  i.  To  destroy  utterly ;  to  erase,  to  exter- 
minate ;  as.  To  erase  a  town. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  erase  and 
to  blot  outy  see  Blot. 

e-ras'ed,  pa.  2mr.  &  a.     [Erase.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Rubbed  or  scraped  out  or 
off ;  effaced,  expunged,  obliterated. 

2.  Her. :  A  tei'm  applied  to  anything  forcibly 
torn  off,  so  as  to  leave  jagged  or  uneven  ends. 
It  is  the  opposite  to  couped,  which  means  cut 
straight  off  or  away. 

e-ra'se-ment,  s.  [Eng.  erase;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  erasing,  expunging,  or  effacing ;  efface- 
ment,  destruction,  expunction,  erasure. 

S-ras'-er,  s.  [Eng.  eroMfi) ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  erases  ;  specifically,  a  sharp  in- 
strument, prepared  caoutchouc,  &c.,  used  to 
erase  writing. 

e-ras'-i-ble,  ».     [Erasable.] 

e-ras'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Erase.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sxibst. :  The  act  of  scratching  or  rub-  | 
bing  out  ;  erasure. 

erasing-knife,  s.  A  knife  with  a  cordate 
blade,  sharpened  on  each  edge,  and  adapted 
for  erasing  marks  from  paper  by  an  abrading 
or  cutting  action,  according  to  the  angle  at 
whicli  it  is  held.  The  ends  are  provided  with 
burnishers  or  other  appendages  useful  about 
the  desk ;  an  eraser. 

*  e-ra'-gion,  s.  [Lat.  erasus,  pa.  par.  of  erado.] 
The  act  of  erasing  or  rubbing  out ;  erasure. 

fi-rSs'-ti-an,  a.  &  s.  [Named  after  Erastus. 
(See  def.)] 

A.  As  adj. :  Embracing  the  views  of  Thomas 
Lieber,  Latinised  into  Erastus,  a  physician 
and  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  who  was  born  at  Baden  in  Swit- 
zerland, Sept.  7,  1524,  and  died  at  Basel 
Dec.  31,  1583. 

B.  As  s^ibstaiitive : 

1.  One  holding  the  same  views  as  Erastus 
with    regard   to    excommunication.      [Eras- 

TIANISM,] 

2.  One  holding  that  the  Chui'ch,  especially 
if  established  bylaw,  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  in  spiritual  as  well  as  secular 
matters,  and  that  all  ecclesiastical  sdhtences 
are  liable  to  review  in  the  civil  courts.  [Eras- 
tianism.] 

"  The  lessons  given  in  the  science  of  obstruction  by  ■ 
the  Independents  and  Erastiuns  at  the  Westminster 
Assembly,"— .4(ftancE«m,  July  7,  1883,  p.  18. 

E-r^'-ti-an-l^m,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  Erastian; 
-ism.l 

Theol.,  Law,  &  Ch.  Hist.:  The  views  with 
regard  to  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
which  Erastus  [Erastian]  held  or  is  supposed 
to  have  held. 

t  (1)  Tlie  views  which  Erastus  undoubtedly 
held:  An  ardent  Protestant,  he  believed  it 
unwise  that  the  Churches  which  had  separated 
from  Rome  should  excomnmnicate  any  of 
their  members,  or  even  pass  upon  them  lesser' 
kinds  of  censure.  If  a  church  member  com- 
mitted a  crime,  the  pui^shment  should  be  in- 


flicted not  by  the  ecclesiastical  authoiitiea 
but  by  the  civil  magistrate  ;  if  he  fell  into 
sin  as  distinguished  from  crime,  the  church 
with  which  he  agreed  in  doctrine  should  not 
expel  him  or  even  alienate  his  affections  by 
heavily  censuring  his  conduct.  Erastus,  who 
attempted  to  base  his  views  on  Scripture, 
found  himself  in  controversy  on  the  subject 
with  Datheuus  and  Beza.  His  tenets  were 
committed  to  writing  in  a.d.  1568,  but  were 
not  published  till  after  his  death.  At  length, 
however,  Castelvetro,  who  had  married  Eras- 
tus's  widow,  gave  them  to  the  world  In  1568, 
under  the  title  Explicatio  Qu(estionis  gravis- 
simfe  de  ExcomvmnicatioTie.  The  opinions  of 
Erastus  regarding  excommunication  were  un- 
successfully advocated  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  1643  by  a  small  party,  of  whom 
Selden  was  chief. 

(2)  37te  views  attributed  to  Erastus:  When 
the  opinion  is  held  that  the  Church  has  no 
waiTant  from  its  Divine  Head  for  executing 
spiritual  sentences  on  its  offending  members, 
some  one  is  sure  to  suggest  that  the  civil 
power  then  should  prevent  them  from  being 
carried  out  at  all,  and  annihilate  independent 
government  in  every  ecclesiastical  body. 
When  the  State  has  taken  it  upon  itself  to 
define  who  are  to  be  permitted  to  partake  of 
the  sacred  communion,  it  is  pretty  certain  to 
contend  next  for  the  right  of  nominating  those 
who  are  to  minister  at  the  Church's  altars  and 
occupy  her  pulpits.  If  it  cannot  appoint  every 
one  itself,  it  gives  the  weight  of  its  authority  to 
the  maintenance  of  lay  patronage,  lu  modem 
ecclesiastical  controversy  the  term  Erastiauism 
has  been  held  to  designate  the  opinions  now 
stated  regarding  the  borderland  between 
Churcli  and  State.  This  was  the  signification 
attached  to  the  term  in  the  controversy  which 
resulted  in  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish 
Establishment  in  1843.  [Disruption.]  In 
1845,  however,  the  Rev.  Robert  Lee,  after- 
wards Pi'ofessor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  Edin- 
burgh University,  re-edited  an  English  trans- 
lation of  Erastus's  theses  made  in  1669,  and 
showed  that  the  evidence  on  which  he  was  as- 
sumed to  have  lield  the  views  called  after  him 
was  scanty  and  insufficient.  They  perhaps 
existed  in  his  work  in  germ,  but  in  germ  only. 

"This,  they  said,  was  absolute  Erastianism,  or 
subjection  of  the  Church  of  God  to  the  regulations 
of  an  earthly  Government."— ,Sco« ;  Old  Mortality. 
ch.  xxi. 

e-ra'-^iire,  s.     [Eng.  eras{e);  -ure.] 

1.  The  act  of  erasing,  rubbing,  or  scratch- 
ing out ;  obliteration,  effacement. 

"Fear  would  prevent  any  corruiitions  of  them  by 
wilful  mutilation,  changes,  or  erusui-es." — Horsley : 
Disc,  on  Prophecies  of  the  Messiah. 

2.  That  which  is  erased,  scratched  out,  ob- 
literated, or  effaced. 

3.  The  place  from  which  a  word,  &c.,  has 
been  erased  or  scratched  out. 

"  The  superinduced 
words  were  written  on 
an  erasure."  —  Prof. 
Mejtzies. 

*4.  The  act  of 
razing  or  destroy- 
ing utterly ;  as,  the 
erasure  of  a  citj'. 

fe^-a-to,  s.  [Lat. 
Erato ;  Gr.  'Eparw  ' 
(Erato)  =  the  Love- 
ly ;  eparo?  (eratos) 
=  lovely  ;  epato 
(erao)  =  to  love.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. : 
One  of  the  nine 
Muses.  She  pre- 
sided over  elegy  and 
love  songs.  When 
she  was  playing, 
she  carried  a  lyre 
in    the    one    hand 

and  a  plectrum  in  the  other,  and  was  crowned 
wibh  roses  and  myrtle. 

"Now,  Erato!  thy  poet's  mind  insijire. 
And  All  his  sonl  with  thy  celestial  fire." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  .Eneid  vii.  52,  bS 

2.  Astron.  .'An  asteroid,  the  sixty-first  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Lesser,  ou  September  14, 
1860. 

3.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Cyprseidse  (Cowries) 
Eleven  recent  species  occur,  and  two  fossil, 
the  former  from  Britain,  the  West  Indies, 
China,  &c.,  the  latter  from  the  Miocene  on- 
ward. 

4.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Asteracete,  subtribe 
Psiadieae. 


(Ere 


hSil,  boj^;  poiit,  }6^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sioii  =  shun;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhuzi.      »tious«  -clous,  -sious  =  ^iis.     -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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erbia — erelong 


er'-bi-a,  s.    [Erbium.] 

Chem.  :  ErgOs-  Mol.  weiglit  3891.  The 
oxide  of  the  eartli-Jiietal  Erbium.  It  is  a  rose- 
coloured  jiowder,  in.SdUible  in  water  ;  it  is  in- 
fusible, and  glows  wlien  heated  with  au  intense 
green  light.  It  forms  crystalline  rose-coloured 
salts  wliich  give  characteristic  lines  in  the 
spectrum.  Erluum  is  said  to  exist  in  the  sun. 
'Erbia  is  probably  a  mixture  of  three  earths  : 
true  Brbla,  Holmia,  and  Thulia.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  it  in  a  pure  state. 

er'-bi-uin,s.  [From  (>70er&i/ in  Sweden,  where 
gadolinite,  the  mineral  containing  this  metal, 
is  found.] 

Chem. :  Er,  atomic  weiglit  170'55.  An  earth- 
metal  forming  a  rnsf-coloured  oxide,  Er203. 
It  gives  a  peculiar  spectrum,  marked  by 
cliarat;terist!c  absijrption  bands.  It  is  said  to 
lie  associated  with  two  other  eartli-metals : 
Thulium,  atomic  weight  169"u  ;  and  Holiniuni, 
atomic  weight  162.  Its  oxide  is  yellow.  Salts 
of  erbium  are  rose-  coloured,  and  erbium 
oxalate  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  ammonium 
oxalate,  forming  a  crystallizable  double  salt.] 

er'-yin-ite,   s.      [From  Sylva    Hercynia,  the 
Roman  name  fortheHarzmouutaius,  in  which 
it  was  found  at  Andreasberg.J    [Hercynite.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  HARMOTOME(q.v.). 

erd'-inan-nite»   s.      [Named  after  Professor 
Erdmahn.] 
Miv.  :  The  name  of  two  minerals  : — (1)  Erd- 

mannite  of  Berlin  :  A  variety  of  Ovthite  ;  (2) 
JErdmamiite  of  Esmark  :  A  variety  of  Zircon. 

* erce-dek-ne,  b.    [Archdeacon.] 

*erd,  s.     [Earth.] 

*'erd-folc,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  erd=  earth,  and 
Eng.  folk.]    Tlie  people  of  a  country. 

ere,  ^aar,  *are,  *  ser,  *  sere,  *ear,  "eare, 
■*  er,  *or,  adv.,  cotij.,  &  prep.  [A.S.  <xr  = 
soon,  before  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  eer  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
er ;  Ger.  eher  ;  lUil.  dr;  Goth,  air.]    [Early. 

A.  Afi  advert) : 
•l.  Early,  soon. 

"  Come  I  ifrc,  come  I  late 
I  faiid  Anuut  ut  the  vhate." 

Wl/}itoitii,  VIII ,  xxxiii.  145. 

*2.  Before,  previously. 

"So  mekylle  sorowe  had  I  never  arp." 

Towiielcy  Alysteriex,  jj.  127. 

B.  AsconJ. :  Before,  before  that,  sooner  than, 

"  'Another sun,' 
Said  he,  '  shall  shine  upon  us  cjt-  we  part.'  " 

W oriis worth :  Excaraion,  bk.  ix. 

C.  As  prep, :  Before,  previously  to,  earlier 
than. 

"  Ne  heo  eou  iioht  lath  to  ariaene  er  dei." 

Old  Eng.  J/omJirs,  p,  39. 

'  ere,  v.t.    [Ear,  v.] 

~  ere,  s.     [Ear,  s.] 

er-e'-bi-a  s.  [Lat.  Erehvs;  Gr. '■Epe^os  (Ere- 
bos)  =  the  place  of  nether  darkness.]  [Erebus.] 
Eiitom.:  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family 
SatyridiK.  Erehia  Epiphron  is  the  ISuiaU  Ring- 
let. It  is  of  a  sepia-brown  colour,  with  black 
sjiots,  and  ocf-urs  in  Cumberland  and  in  Ire- 
land. The  caterpillar  feeds  on  grass.  The 
perfect  insect  appears  in  June  and  July. 
{Neivman.) 

fir'-e-bUS,  s.  [Lat. ,  from  Gr.''Epe)3os  (Erehos).] 
Mythol.  :  A  deity  of  hell— the  son  of  Chaos 
and  Darkness ;  he  married  his  sister  Night, 
and  was  the  father  of  Light  and  Day.  The 
word  Wiis  used  for  the  gloomy  region  in  the 
Lower  World,  distinguished  both  fi-om  Tar- 
tarus, the  place  of  torment,  and  Elysium,  the 
region  of  bliss.  Hence  it  was  used  later  for 
the  lower  world  generally  ;  hell,  hades. 

"  Not  Erehiis  itaelf  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  fr'Hn  preveutiou  " 

Shakesp. :  Juliiis  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 

e~rect',  a.  [Lat.  erecttts,  pa.  par.  of  eriffo  =  to 
set  up  :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and  rego  =  to  rule, 
to  arrange.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Upright ;  not  leaning  ;  not  prone. 

"  His  attitude  was  rigidly  erect." — Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

*(2)  Directed  upwards ;  raised  upwards ; 
uijlifted. 

"Her  front  erect,  with  majesty  she  bore. 
The  crosier  wielded,  .and  the  mitre  wore." 

Dri/den  :  Hind  &  Punther,  i.  a94,  895. 


(3)  Straight,  even;  without  bend  or  uneven- 
ness. 
2.  Figuratively : 
(1)  Bold,  confident,  firm,  unshaken,  upright. 


(2)  Vigorous,  intent,  not  depressed. 

"  That  vi^ihiut  and  erect  attention  of  mind,  which 
In  prayer  is  very  necessary,  is  wasted  or  dulled."— 
//oaker. 

Botany : 

1.  (Gen.):  Pointing  towards  the  zenith. 

2.  (Of  an  ovule) :  Growing  erect  from  the 
base  of  the  ovarj'. 

e-rect',  v.t.  &  i.     [Erect,  «.    Ital.   erigere ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  erifjlr  ;  Fr.  eriger.] 
A.  Transitive  : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  raise  or  set  np  in  an  erect,  upright,  or 
perpendicular  i)Osition  ;  to  set  upright. 

2.  To  raise,  to  build,  to  set  up. 

"  Tliat  a  monument  should  be  ordered  for  the  pur- 
\x>tie  of  being  erected  iu  St.  Paul'^  Catbedial."— iorti 
Teignmouth  :  L'ifeof  Hlr  W.  Jones. 

3.  To  raise  up,  to  lift. 

"  At  every  shout  erects  his  quivering  ears, 
And  his  broaa  chest  upon  the  barrier  bears." 

Iiowe:  Lucan,  i.  540,  541. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  elevate,  to  exalt,  to  raise,  to  set  up. 

"  Foi'tune,  thou  art  guilty  of  his  deed. 
Tliat  didst  bis  sUit^  above  his  hope  erect." 

Daniel :  Cioil  Wars,  i,  93. 

2.  To  establish,  to  set  up,  to  found. 

"  He  suffers  seventy. two  distinct  imtioiia  to  be 
erected  out  of  the  llrst  monarchy  under  distinct 
HOWiTwova."— Raleigh  :  Hist,  of  the  World. 

3.  To  set  np,  to  establish. 

"  Round  her  throne 
Erected  iu  the  bosom  of  the  just." 

Vomig :  Night  Thoughts,  viii.  C27,  623. 

4.  To  animate,  to  encourage. 

"  Why  .should  not  hope 
As  much  erect  our  thoughts,  as  fear  deject  them?" 
Denhani :  Sophy,  i.  2. 

^  5.  To  raise  or  set  up  as  a  consequence 
from  premises. 

"  From  f.Ulacious  foundations  and  raisai)preh ended 
mediums,  men  erect  conclusions  no  way  inferihie 
from  the  premises." — lirowne :  Vulgar  Errours. 

'^  B.  Inirans. :  To  rise  upright ;  to  become 

erect. 

"The  trifoile  against  raine  awelleth  in  the  stalk; 
and  so  staudeth  inoi'e  upriglit:  for  by  wet  stalks  doe 
erect,  and  leaves  bow  downs." — Bacon :  Natural  Hist. , 

5  827. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  erect  and  to 
build,  see  Build  ;  for  that  between  to  erect 
and  to  institute,  see  In.stitute  ;  and  for  that 
between  to  erect  and  to  lift,  see  Lift. 

*  e-rect'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  erect;  -able.]    That 
may  or  can.  be  erected,  raised,  or  set  upright. 

e-rect'-ed,  j)a.  jmr.  or  a.     [Erect,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit. :  Set  or  raised  upright ;  made  erect. 

II.  Figuratively : 
1.  Eager,  anxious. 

"  'Tia  called  a  satire,  and  the  world  appears 
Gathering  around  it  with  erected  ears." 

Cowper  :  Charily,  515,  516. 

*  2.  Elevated  in  mind  ;  noble,  aspiring. 


e-rec'-ter,  e-rec'-tor,  s.    [Eng.  erect ,-  -er.] 

One  who  or  that  which  erects,  sets  up^  or 
builds. 

e-rec^-tile»  a.     [Fr,  irectile.] 

Anat. :  Capable  of  being  erected ;  susceptible 
of  erection. 

erectile-tissue,  s. 

Anat.:  A  kind  of  tissue  entering  into 
some  organs  of  the  body  which  are  capable  of 
being  rendered  turgid  or  erected  by  their 
di.stension  with  blood.  It  is  called  also 
Cavernous  tissue. 

e-rec-til'-i-ty,  s,     \ Eng.  erect il(e) ;  -ity.}    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  erectile  ;  capability 

of  being  erected. 

e-rect'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Erect,  v.] 
A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  partlcip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb).  r       j      v 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  raising  or  setting 
upright ;  erection. 


erecting  eye-piece,  s. 

Optics:  A  combination  of  four  lenses  used 
for  terrestrial  telescopes,  and  so  arranged  aa 
to  exhibit  the  objects  viewed  in  an  erect  posi- 
tion. 

erecting-glass,  s.  A  tube  with  two 
lenses,  slipped  into  the  inner  end  of  the  draw- 
tube  of  a  microscope,  and  serving  to  erect  the 
inverted  image.     [Erector,  II.  2.] 

erecting-prism,  s.    [Erector,  II.  2.] 

e-rec'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  erectio,  from  erectiis,  pa. 
par.  of  erigo  ;  Fr.  irection;  Sp.  ereccion  ;  Ital, 
erezioiie.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  erecting,  raising,  or  setting 
upright  or  perpendicular  ;  a  raising  or  setting 
up. 

2.  The  act  of  building,  constructing,  or 
raising  edifices. 

"  The  erectiiyn  of  several  spacious  parish  churches," — 
Porteus :   Works,  vol.  i  ,  lect.  viii.     (Note.) 

3.  The  state  of  being  erected,  built,  or  raised 
up. 

4.  That  which  is  erected  or  raised  up  ;  a 
building,  a  construction. 

5.  The  act  of  establishing,  forming,  setting 
up,  or  instituting. 

"  After  the  first  erection  of  the  Scotish  kingdome." — 
Holinshed  :  Hist,  of  Scotland,  au.  203. 

6.  The  state  of  being  established,  formed, 
set  np,  or  instituted. 

"  7.  Elevation,  nobility,  or  exaltation  of 
sentiments. 

"  Her  peerless  height  my  mind  to  high  erection 
draws  up," — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

*  8.  The  act  of  rousing,  stimulating,  excit- 
ing, oj'  encouraging. 

"When  a  man  would  listen  suddenly  he  starteth  ; 
for  the  stai-ting  is  an  erection  of  the  spirits  to  at- 
tend."—fl<a;oH. 

II.  Anat. :  The  state  of  a  part  when  it  be- 
comes turgid  or  distended  with  blood.  [Erec- 
tile-tissue.] 

e-rec'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  erect;  -ive.]  Tending 
to  erect  or  set  upright ;  erecting,  raising. 

*e-rect'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  erect;  -ly.]  In  an 
erect  or  upright  position. 

"  They  generally  carry  their  heads  erectly  like  man.' 
— Browne :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iv.  eh.  i. 

erectly-spreading,  a. 

Bot..    Between  erect  and  spreading.     (Pctx. 

tO)l.) 

* e-rect'-ness»  s.  [Eng.  erect;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  erect ;  uprightness 
of  xiosture  or  form. 

"We  take  e7-ec(/iess  strictly  and  so  as  Galen  defined 
it;  they  only,  sayeth  he,  have  an  erect  figure,  whose 
spine  and  thighbone  are  carried  in  right  Hues." — 
Browne :   Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iv.,  ub.  i. 


e'-rec-to-,    prefix. 
Erect. 


[Lat.    erectus  =  erect.] 


erecto-patent,  a. 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  ERECTLY-SPREADixa 
(q.v.). 

2.  Entom.  :  Having  the  primary  wings  ver- 
tical and  the  secondary  ones  horizontal. 

s-rec'-tor,  a.     [Fr.  erecteur.] 

I.  Orel.  Lang.:  One  who  erects,  raises,  sets 
up,  or  establishes. 

"Rehohoam's  young  counsellors  were,  iu  some  rela- 
tion, the  erectors  of  Jeroboam's  calvea." — Moantaga  : 
Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i„  p.  49. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.  :  A  muscle  which  causes  the  erec- 
tion of  any  part. 

2.  Ojjtics:  An  arrangement  to  antagonize 
the  inversion  of  the  image  formed  by  the 
object-glass,  by  again  inverting  the  image  to 
make  it  correspond  in  position  with  the  ob- 
.ject.  It  is  a  tube  about  three  inches  long, 
having  a  meniscus  at  one  end  and  a  jilano- 
oonvex  lens  at  the  other,  the  convex  sides 
upward,  and  a  diaphragm  about  half-way 
between  them.  The  erector  is  screwed  into 
the  lower  end  of  the  draw-tube. 


*  erege,  s.     [O.  Fr.  herege ;  Sp,  &  Port,  luzrage, 
from  Lat.  haireticiis.]    A  heretic. 

"Huanne  me  draghth  tioulliche  thet  bodi  of  oure 
Ihorde,  as  doth  the  ereges." — Ayenbite,  p.  40, 

6re:-long,  adv.    [Eng.  ere;  long.]    Before  tha 
lapse  of  any  long  time  ;  before  long  ;  soon. 

"  I  think  erelong  he  will  believe  " 

Massinger  :  Unnatural  Combat,  iii.  2. 


sate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  thSre ;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sjrrian.     se.  oe  =  e;  ey=a.    qu  =  kw. 


eremacausis— Erian 


O-xe-ma-cau'-sis,  s.  [Gv.  ripdixa  (herevia)  = 
clowly,  and  Kau  J15  (Icausis)  =  burning.  J 

Ciiem.:  A  name  given  by  Liebig  tu  tlie  slow 
oxidation  of  vegetable  matter  when  exposed 
to  air  and  moisture.  Eveniacaiisis  is  accom- 
panied by  evolution  of  lieat,  whii-h  may  cause 
krge  masses  of  cotton,  tlax.  hay,  and  other 
substances  of  a  jiorous  nature,  when  damji  or 
gx-ensy,  to  take  fire  spcmtiuieously.  The  hy- 
drogen of  the  organic  body  is  couverte'l  into 
water,  and  the  carbon  into  carbonic  acid  ;  the 
oxygen  in  the  body  unites  with  the  hydrogen 
to  form  water,  so  the  substance  formed.'humus, 
&c.,  contains  a  larger  ])ercentage  of  carbon 
than  tlie  original  substance.  The  nitrogen 
escapes  into  the  air,  either  jis  free  nitrogen  or 
ammonia,  unless  an  alkali  or  alkalin'^'  earth  is 
present,  then  a  nitrate  is  formeil. 

*  er'-e-mit-age,  s  [Eng.  eremitie)  :  -age.] 
\  hermitaee. 

"  A  leaden  box,  wliich,  .is  he  atlirmed.  wiis  found  in 
the  ruins  of  uu  old  eremitage.  an  It  was  a-i^epairiug." — 
ShvHon:  Don  Quixote,  p.  18G, 

* er'-e-mit-al.  n.  [Mid.  'Ewg.  eremU{e) ;  -al] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hermit. 

"Still  lesB  ftii  eremital  mode  of  life."— Southei/ : 
The  Doctor,  ch.  Ixviii. 

er'-e-mite  (1),  s.  [Lat.  eremita  ;  Gr.  epTj/ii'nj? 
eremitf.s)  =  one  belonging  to  the  desert,  a 
hermit,  from  epijjLtia  (eremia)  =  a  solitude ; 
ep^jLLoy  (eriimos)  =  desolate,  lonely  ;  Fr.  ennite, 
Iter-inlte;  Pro  v.  ermita,  hermita)! ;  iip.crviitafto; 
Port. eremita, ermitdo;  Ital. cremito.]  [Hermit.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  .  A  hermit ;  a  solitary  ;  a  re- 
cluse. 

"  Then  loathed  he  in  liie  native  land  to  dwell, 
Which  seemed  to  him  move  lone  than  eremite's  sad 
cell."  Jii/ron  :  Vhifde  Harold,  i.  4. 

2.  Ch.  Hist. :  A  liermit,  an  ascetic,  who  pre- 
ferred solitude  to  association  in  a  community 
with  otliers  of  the  same  sex  who,  like  him,  had 
witlidrawn  fi-oni  the  woi-ld.  Jerome,  on  in- 
different authority,  states  tliat  Paul  thehermit 
of  Thebnis,  was  the  author  of  the  institution 
of  Eremites,  but  they  proT)ably  existed  in  con- 
nection with  Christianity,  and  certainly  witli 
other  faiths,  before  his  time.  This  Paul  lived 
in  the  third  century,  wlien  the  Decian  perse- 
cution led  many  to  withdraw  to  the  wilder- 
ness. They  lived  in  caves  and  such  places, 
nnd  were  distinguished  not  merely  froni  the 
Coenobites,  wlio  lived  in  communities,  but 
from  the  Anchoiites,  who,  as  solitary  as  the 
Eremites,  had  no  fixed  abode,  but  wandered 
about,  subsisting  chiefly  on  roots  and  fruits  ; 
as  also  fx-om  the  Barabites,  a  vagrant  race  of 
religions  mendicants  and  impostors. 

T[  Eremite  Brethren  of  St.  WilUani,  DxOce  of 
Aquitaine : 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  monastic  order  instituted  in 
the  thirteenth  century.     [Augustikians.] 

er'-e-HUte  (2),  s.     [Gr  epijjaoy  (e?'eMos)=lonely, 
in  allusion  to  its  rarity.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Monazite  (qv.). 

*  er-e-mit'-ic,  *  er-e-mit'-ic-al,  *  er-e- 

mlt-ic-all,  a.     [Eng.  eremit{e);  '-ic,  -ical.] 

h  Relating  to  or  having  the  nature  or 
character  of  a  hermit ;  living  in  solitude  or 
seclusion. 

"  Theyhavemultitudes  of  religious  orders,  cremiitcai 
■and  cenohiticn.V—StUlinffji'^ae. 

2.  Spent  in  solitude  or  seclusion. 

"  Led  an  premiticall  life  in  the  h  oods  near  Stafford." 
—PuUer :  Worthies ;  Stiiffordihire. 

*er'-e-mit-ish,  «.  [Eng.  eremitie);  -ish.] 
Of  or  pert-aining  to  a  hermit;  eremitic,  soli- 
tary. 

"  An  eremitish  and  melancholike  solit-irineas."— 
Bishop  Hall:  Jfeditations  &  Vows,  Coutemiil  i. 

er'-e-nut-lftm,  s.  [Eng.  eremitie);  -isni.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  a  hermit ;  seclusion 
from  society. 

©r'-e-mus,  s.    [Gr.  ep-fj/xos  (eremos)  =  solitary.] 
Bot. :  A  ripe  carpel,  partially  detached  from 
the  rest. 

*  er-ende,  s.    [Errand.] 

ere-ntf^,  adv.  [Eng.  ere,  and  now.]  Before 
now,  before  this  time. 

"Had  the  world  eternally  beeu,  science  had  been 
brought  to  perfection  long  ei-cnow." — Cheyne. 

*  e-rep-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ereptatmn,  sup.  of 
erejito,  freq.  nf  erepo  —  to  creep  out ;  e  =  ex  = 
out,  and  reyo  =  to  creep.]  A  creeping  out  or 
forth. 


*  e-rep'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ereptio,  from  creptus, 
py.  par.  of  eHpio:  e  =  ex  =  out,  away,  and 
rapio  ~  to  snatch.]  The  act  of  snatching  or 
taking  away  by  force. 

*er-er,  *er-ere,  ».  [Eng.  ear,  v.;  -er.]  A 
plougher. 

"  Whether  al  day  shal  ere  the  erere  that  he  sowe." — 
Wycliffe :  Isaiah  xxviii.  24. 

er'-e-thism,  s.  [Gr.  IpeSta-tia  {erethisDia)  = 
an  exciting,] 

Med.  :  Undue  excitation  of  an  organ  or  of  a 
tissue. 

er-e-tlllS'-tic,  «.  [Gr.  epeeto-rtKoj  {erethis- 
tikos)  =  irritating.] 

Med.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  erethism 
(q.v.). 

er-e-thiz'-6n,  s.  [Gr.  IpeOC^tav  (erethizdn),  pr. 
par.  of  epeet'fto  {erethizo)  =  to  rouse  to  fight.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Cercolabidse,  a  family 
akin  to  the  Hystricidee.  Erethizon  dorsata  is 
the  Canadian  Porcupine. 

ere-while',  eire-whiles',  adv.  [Eng.  ere, 
and  while,  whiles.]  fciome  time  ago ;  a  little 
while  before. 

"  I  am  as  fair  now,  as  I  was  ereiohile. 
Since  night  you  loved  me,  yet  since  night  you  left 
me,"  iihakcsp. :  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

erf  (1)  (pi.  er'-ven),  s.  [Dut.]  A  garden  plot, 
usually  containing  about  half  an  acre. 

'^erf  (2),  *errfe,  *erve,  s.  [A.S.  erfe,  yrfe; 
0.  H.  Ger.  arbi,  erM.]    Cattle. 


*  erf-blood» "  errfe-blod,  s.   The  blood 
of  cattle. 

"  That  allter  thatt  tatt  err/eblod 
Was3  egghwhoer  streuukledd  oune." 

Ormulum  (1788). 

*erf-eth,  *earf-eth,  *arrf-eth,   *arv- 
eth,   *erv-eth,  a.    [A.S.  earfoth.]    Hard, 
difficult. 
"  It  was  erfeth  to  forthen."       0.  Eng.  Bomilies,  ii.  7i. 

*  erf-ly,  *  erfe-li4die,  ^  ervethliche,  *  er- 

ved~liche,  a.  &  adv.     [A.S,  earfodhlice.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Hard,  difficult. 

B.  As  adv.  :  "With  difficulty,  hardly. 

"  Hu  eruedlicUe  he  ariseth. ' — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  328. 

^  erf-eth-nes8»  *  erf-eth-nesse,  s     [Mid. 

Eng.  erfeth;  -ness.]    Labour. 

"He  seal  .  .  .  beon  on  erfethnesse  anred." 

0.  Eng.  IlmnilUis,  p.  45, 

'erf -kin,  s.     [A.S.  erfe,  and  cynn.]    Cattle. 
"  Al  erfkin  haueu  he  utled." 

Genesis  &  Exodus,  3,177. 

erg,  er'-gon,  s.  [Gr.  Ip-yo^  (ergon)  =  a  work.] 
Nat.  Phil.  :  The  amount  of  work  done  by  a 
dyne  working  through  a  distance  of  a  centi- 
metre. It  is  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  work  and  of 
energy.  (Everett:  C.  G.  S.  Systmi  of  Units 
(1873),  ch.  iii.,  p.  13,) 

"The  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  work  is  the  work  done  by  this 
force  [a  dyne]  working  through  a  centimetre  ;  and  we 
^jurijose  to  denote  it  by  some  derivative  of  the  Greek 
epyoi'.  The  fori^is  ergoji,  ergal,  and  erg  have  been 
sttggested  ;  but  the  second  of  these  has  been  used  in  a 
aifterent  sense  by  Clausius.  In  this  case  also  we  pro- 
pose fortbe  present  to  leave  the  termination  unsettled 
and  we  request  that  the  word  erqon  or  erg  be  strictly 
limited  to  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  work,  or  what  is  for 
purposes  of  measurement  equivalent  to  this,  the  C.  G.  S 
unib  of  energy,  energy  being  measured  by  the  amount 
01  work  which  it  represents."— ^jrs^  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Brituh  Association  for  the  Selection 
and  /fomenc7ature  of  Dynamical  and  Electrical  Units 
BrU.  Assoc.  Hep.  (1873),  pt.  i.,  p.  224, 

er-ga-sU'~i-ajis,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  erj/n- 
siU(us),  and  Eng.,  &c.  sufT.  -ans.] 
Zool.  :  The  family  of  Ergasilidge. 

er-ga-sU'-i-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  ergasiUius), 
and  liat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idoi.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Crustaceans,  placed  under 
Milne  Edwards's  order  Siphonostomata,  now 
Epizoa  or  Parasita.  Most  of  the  species  are 
parasitic  on  the  gills  of  fishes,  one  on  those  of 
the  lobster. 

er-ga-sil'-i-iis.  s.      [Gr.  ipyaa-Ca  (ergasia)  = 
work,  daily  labour  (?).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Crustaceans,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Ergasilidse  (q.v.). 

*er-gat',  *er'-g6t.r./.    [Ergo.]   To  draw  as 
a  conclusion,  to  infer,  to  deduce. 

"Little  doth  it  concern  us  what  the  schoolmen  ergat 
m  tbeir  scbooU."— ffewpt.  <■'»'" 


*  er'-ga-ta,  *-.      [Lat.,  from  Gr.  cpyaiT]?  (er- 
gatcs).]    A  capstan,  a  windlass. 

er'-go,  adv.     [Lat.]    Therefore,  consequently. 

"  If  black  and  white  horses  are  devised,  pyed  horses 
shall  i»is3  by  such  devise  :  but  black  and  white  horses 
are  devised ;  ergo,  the  plaintiff  shiill  have  the  pyed 
hoTs\is. '—Fortescue  :  Upecimen  of  Hcriblerus' s  liejjorts. 

er'-gon,  s.      [Erg.]     Occurs  in  composition, 
as  erg-oTt-eight,  tliat  is,  lO^  ergs. 

"The  kilograniinetre  is  rather  less  than  the  ergon- 
eight,  beitiK  about  na  million  ergs."— Brt(.  Assoc.  He- 
port  for  1H73,  p.  224, 

er'-got,  s.      [Fr.  =  a  spur,  stub  cf  a  branch, 

&C.J 

1.  Anat. :  The  hippocampus  minor  of  the 
cerebellum.  [Hippocampus.]  It  is  called  ahso 
the  Calcar  avis.    (Quain.) 

2.  Farr. :  A  sort  of  stub,  like  a  piece  of  soft 
horn,  about  the  bigness  of  a  chestnut,  which  is 
placed  behind  and  below  the  pastern  joint, 
and  is  commonly  hidden  under  the  tuft  of  the 
fetlock.     (Farrier's  Diet) 

3.  Bot.  :  A  disease  affecting  rye,  corn,  maize, 
and  other  grasses,  one  prominent  morbid 
symptom  being  that  the  seed,  besides  becoming 
black,  grows  elongated  so  as  to  resemble  the 
spur  of  a  cock,  whence  the  name  ergot 
comes.  When  the  disease  begins  first  sphacelia 
appear  upon  the  nascent  pistil.  After  a  time 
a  viscid  fluid  exudes  from  them ;  then  comes 
tlie  spur  already  mentioned.  In  the  early 
stage  a  fungus,  Oidium  abortifaciens,  appears  ; 
at  a  later  one,  if  the  plant  be  kept  suffi- 
ciently damp,  Cordiceps,  Purpurea,  and  other 
species.  The  disease  is  very  fatal  to  the  plants 
attacked,  and  an  admixture  of  ergotised  with 
sound  grain  is  dangerous,  and  sometimes  fatal, 
to  man  and  the  lower  animals. 

4.  Mat.  Medica:  Ergot  is  used  in  the  form 
of  Extractum  ergota  liquidum  (liquid  extract 
of  ergot),  Infusum  ergotce  (infusion  of  ergot), 
and  Tinctura  ergotce  (tincture  of  ergot).  Ergot 
causes  contraction  of  the  minute  arteries  by 
acting  on  their  muscular  walls,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  systemic  blood  pressure.  It 
is  employed  to  cause  contraction  of  the  uterus 
in  cases  of  labour.  When  taken  for  a  long 
time  in  small  quantities  in  the  form  of  bread 
made  from  ergotised  rye,  it  causes  gangrene. 
In  large  doses  it  induces  nausea,  vomiting 
delirium,  stupor,  and  death.  (Garrod :  Mat. 
Medica.) 

5.  C/wm. ;  Ergot  contains  several  principles, 
which  have  not  been  properly  isolated,  as 
ergotine,  scleromucin,  sclerotic  acid,  &c. 
Ergot  is  recognised  by  yielding,  when  distilled 
with  caustic  potash,  a  distillate  of  trimethyl- 
amine,  N(CH3)3. 

*  er'-gSt,  v.t.    [Ergat.] 

er'-got-ed,  a.  [Eng.  ergot,  s. ;  -ed.]  Attacked 
or  diseased  with  ergot  ;  diseased  by  the 
attacks  of  the  fungus  Claviceps  purpurea. 

er'-got-ine,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  ergot;  -ine  (Chem.) 

(q-v.).] 

Cltem. :  An  amorphous,  feebly  bitter  sub- 
stance contained  In  Ergot  (q.v.). 

er'-got-ijed,  «.  [Eng.  ergot;  -ised.]  Dis- 
eased, as  rye  and  other  grasses,  with  ergot. 

"We  know  the  terrible  effect  of  ergotised  grasses, 
and  there  may  be  equally  deleterious  and  more  minute 
fungi  which  escape  notice."— Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

er'-got-ism  (1),  s.  [Eng.  ergot;  -ism;  Fr. 
ergotisme.] 

Botany,  Agriculture,  &c.  : 

1.  The  same  as  Ergot  (q.v.). 

2.  Med.:  A  disease  produced  by  eating  grain 
affected  by  ergot. 

*  er'-gi6t-¥§m  (2),  s.  [Eng.  ergot,  v.  ;  -rwn,.] 
A  logical  inference,  conclusion,  or  deduction. 


*er'-i-ach.  *  er'-ic,  s.  [Ir.  dric]  A  fine  or 
penalty  paid  in  ancient  times  in  Irelaud  by 
any  one  guilty  of  murder.  [Were,  Wite.] 
"  By  the  brehon  law  or  custom  no  crime,  however 
enormous,  was  punished  with  death,  but  by  a  fine  ot 
pecuniary  mulct,  which  was  levied  upon  the  criminal. 
Murder  itself  was  atoned  for  in  this  manner;  and 
each  man,  according  to  his  rank,  bad  a  different  rate 
or  value  affixed  to  bim,  which  was  called  his  eric."— 
Hume  :  History  of  Great  Britain,  i,  43, 

Er'-i-an,  a.     [From  Lake  Erie  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.] 

Geog.  &  Geol. :  Pertaining  to  Lake  Erie.. 


bSil,  h6^;  p^t,  J6t^1;  cat,  ceU.  chorus,  chin,  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^st.  ph  =  f. 
-ciaa,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shtin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     ^ious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  -  bel.  dpL 
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Erian  formation,  s. 

Geol :  The  name  given  by  Principal  Daw- 
son to  a  North  American  formation  believed 
to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  British 
Devonian  rocks. 

e-ri'-€a,  ».     [Lat.  erice;  Gr.  epeiVij  (ereik€)  = 
heath.'] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one 
of  the  order  Ericaceaa.  Sepals  four ;  corolla 
hypogynons,  campanulate,  or  tabular,  four- 
lol^d,  persistent;  stamens  eight;  ovary,  four- 
celled  ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  capitate^  dilated, 
four-lobed ;  capsule,  four-celled,  sjtlitting 
loculicid^ly  into  four  valves,  many-seeded ; 
leaves  whorled,  rarely  scattered ,  narrow, 
rigid ;  moch-branched  shrubs.  About  400 
species  are  known.  Five  are  British  :  (1)  Erica 
tetralix,  the  Cross-leaved  ;  (2)  E.  cinerea,  the 
Fine-leaved ;  (3)  E.  ciliaris,  the  Ciliated ;  (4) 
E.  vagans,  the  Cornish ;  and  (5)  E.  Mediter- 
ranea,  the  Mediterranean  Heath.  Nos.  1  and 
2  are  widely  diffused  and  abundant ;  the  rest 
are  more  local.  Many  of  the  foreign  Ericas 
occur  in  South  Africa,  from  which  numbers 
of  them  have  been  brought  to  English  green- 
houses. They  are  found  also  in  North  Africa, 
Europe,  and  North  Asia.  Not  one  is  now 
regarded  as  medicinal. 

er-i-Ca'-5C-£e,  «.  pJ-     piod,  Lat  eric(a),  and 
Lat.  fem.  jA.  adj.  suff.  -ace-.e.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  hypogynous  Exogens,  the 
typical  one  of  the  alliance  Ericales.  It  con- 
sists of  shrubs  or  undershrobs,  with  evergreen 
leaves,  rigid,  entire,  whorled  or  opposite,  with- 
out stipules ;  calyx  four  to  five-cleft,  some- 
times separating  into  four  or  five  pieces, 
re^lar  or  irregSar ;  stamens  definite,  equal 
in  number  to  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  or 
twice  as  many,  hypogynous  or  nearly  so  ; 
ovary  surrounded  by  a  disc,  many-celled, 
many-seeded ;  style  one,  straight ;  stigma 
one,  undivided,  toothed  or  three-cleft ;  fruit 
capsular,  many-celled,  with  central  jjlacentse ; 
seeds  indefinite,  minute.  Known  genera  about 
seventy ;  spedes  about  1,000.  Their  great 
seat  is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  they  are 
found  also  in  Europe,  North  and  South 
America,  in  the  Himalayas,  North  Asia, 
Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia. 
The  berri^  of  the  sncculent-fmited  kinds 
are  grateful  to  the  taste.  The  order  is 
divided  into  two  tribes,  Ericea  and  Rhodo- 
dendrese, 

er-i-CSL.'-^&-<mSt  «-      [Mod.  Lat.  ericace(ce), 
and  Eng.,  &c.  sutf.  -r/us.] 

Bot. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  order 
Ericacese  (q.v,). 

er'-i-cal,  a.     fZaiCALra.]     Pertaining  to  the 
Ericales  (q.v.;. 

er-i-ca'-lef,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  eri'iaX  and  Lat 
fem.  pL  adj.  sufT.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance;  of  hyp^j'synous  Exogens 
with  dichlamydeons  flowers,  symmetrical  in 
the  ovary,  axile  placentse,  definite  stamens,  and 
embryo  enclosed  in  a  large  quantity  of  fleshy 
albumen.  Lindley  includes  under  it  live  orders, 
Humiriacese,  Epacridacea,  P>Tolace£e,  Fran- 
coacese,  Monotropacese,  and  Ericaceae. 

5-ri5'-€-«e,  8.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  erlc{a.),  and  Lat, 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -«b,] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Ericaceie.  The  fruit  is 
loculicidal,  rarely  septici'^lal  or  berried.  The 
buds  are  naked.  It  is  divided  into  two 
families,  Ericidae  and  Andromedida. 

*  e-ricli'-tliys,  *  e-rich'-thns,  «.     [Etym. 
not  apparent,] 

Z(joI.  :  A  spurious  genus  of  Stomatoj^xla, 
founded  upon  larval  forms  of  crustaceans  of 
the  femilies  Palinnrida  and  Syllaridae  in 
various  stages  of  development,  and  formerly 
known  as  glass  shriniits. 

e-ri9'-i-HiaB,  ».  pi.     [ilod,   Lat.  erU(a),  and 
Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suff,  ■'i/]/£.'\ 

I       ^    Bot.  :  A  family  of  Ericeae  (q.v.), 

e-ri'-fi-ndne,  «.    [Lat.  erico.,  and  Eng.,  &c. 

CfiJirn..  :  A  cr^r-rtalline  substance  obtained  by 
tiie  dry  distillation  of  ericaceous  plants,  Tlie 
liqirid  distillate  is  treated  with  plumbic  ace- 
tate and  filtered  ;  the  filtrate  is  treated  with 
HgS  gas  to  remove  the  lead,  and  then  evapo- 
rated to  dryness.     The  residue  is  purified  by 


sublimation  in  small  quantities  at  a  time 
between  two  watch-ghwses.  It  has  been 
found  to  be  identical  with  hydroquinone, 
C6H4fOH)2-(14)(q.v.). 

£-rid'-a-ntis, ».  [Lat.  EHdanus  =  the  river 
Po,] 

Astron.  :  One  of  the  fifteen  ancient  Southern 
Constellations.  It  winds  like  a  river  [etym.] 
through  the  sky,  from  the  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  Achemes,  in  the  constellation 
Phcenix,  past  the  feet  of  Cetus,  to  the  star 
Bigel  in  Crtion. 

er-i-ger'-e-£e,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat,  erigeiion),  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi,  adj.  suff.  -em.'\ 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composite  plants,  tribe 
Asteroideifc.     Tjpe  Erigeron  (q.v.). 

e-intg'-er-dll,  s.  [Lat.  erigeron  ;  Gr.  rjpiyepiov 
(erigeron)  (=  early,  old),  the  name  of  a  ground- 
sel (Senecio)  from  its  hoary  down.] 

Bot  :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  sub-tribe  Engereat  (q.v.j.  It  resembles 
the  A.ster,  but  has  the  ray  flowers  multi- 
seriate,  and  the  fruit  compressed.  About 
eighty  species  are  known.  They  are  from  the 
temperate  and  colder  regions.  Two  are  British, 
(1)  Erigerrjn  nlpinum,  and  (2)  E.  a/^e.  E. 
cano/Ieme  has  escaped  from  English  gardens, 
but  Is  not  a  true  native  of  these  island*. 

*  er'-ig-S-ble,  a.  [As  if  from  I^t.  erUjibilis, 
from  erigo  =  to  erect  (q.v.).]  Capable  of 
being  erected. 

Er'-in,  ir'-in,  «.  [Ir,]  The  native  name  of 
Ireland. 

"  The  taost  ancient  Irish  called  tliefr  cotintiy  Erin, 
or  Eire,  orlere;  which  word  importji  a  western 
coimtiy ;  aud  bjr  this  name  it  wa«  cailed  by  tbe  old 
Greek  geographera,*"— Cam.p*eU  .■  On  the  £cc.  and.  Lit, 
Bift.  <<f  Irel.  p.  1*. 

er-i-iia'-9e-I-die,  er-i-na'-^e-a-dse,  s.  'pi. 
[Lat  erinaeeus  =  a  hedgehog,  and  fem.  pL 
adj.  suff:  -i*te.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Insectivora.  The  body 
above  is  covered  with  prickly  spines,  and 
may  be  rolled  into  a  ball,  with  these  defensive 
weapons  jjresented  nearly  in  every  direction  ; 
the  feet  are  not  suitable  for  di^ng.  Bange 
in  sx'ace  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Range  in 
time  from  the  Eocene  till  now.    [Eocene,] 

er-i-na'-je-ous,  a.     [Lat.  eHncuxi^us)  =  a. 
hedgehog,  and  Eng.,  &c,  suff,  -<rm.'\ 
Zool.  :  Pertaining  to  a  hedgehog, 

er-i-na'-9e-us,  s.    [Lat.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Erinaceidsfc 
(q.v,).  EfriTiaceus  eni/ropiev^  is  the  hedgehog, 
Bange  in  time  from  the  Miocene  till  now. 
[iI]o<:E>-E.] 

er-i-ne'-um,  b.  [Gr.  ipiveo^  (erijieos)  =  of 
wool,  woollen,] 

Bot. :  An  abnormal  development  of  the  cells 
of  the  epidermis  of  trees,  specially  of  the  Amen- 
tacese,  the  Aceraceie,  and  the  R-^niacea;.  The 
cells  so  developed  used  to  be  mistaken  for 
Fungi    (GriffUh  &  Henfrey.) 

e-rm'-go,  b.    [Eryngo,] 

er'-in^ite,  s.      [From  Erin  (q.v.),  and  suff. 
-ite.  (Ml'X.)  (q.v.).    Named  from  the  erroneous 
behef  that  Erinite   No,   1    came   from    Ire- 
land.] 
Mineralogy:  Two  metals. 

1.  Erinite.  of  Hardinger  :  A  subtranslucent 
brittle  mineral,  occurring  in  maxillat«d 
crj'stalline  groups?,  concentric  or  fibrous. 
Hardnefts  45  to  o,  sp.  gr.  4'04,  lustre  between 
dull  and  resinou-s,  colour  emerald-green,  com- 
Jjos.  arsenic  acid  33*78,  oxide  of  copper  59'14, 
water  .^-01,  alumina  1-77  =  100,  Found  in 
Cornwall-    (Dana.) 

2.  Erinite.  of  Thornsrm:  A  variety  of  Mont- 
morellonite  (q.v.).  It  is  a  yellowish-red, 
clayey  mineral,  from  the  Giant's  Causeway. 

c-rin'-nys,  E-rin-nys,  «,  ILat.  Erinnys ; 
Gr,  'Epttois  (£'  '  /;,.  -'r-^  def.  The  double  n 
came  from  an  erroneous  notion  tiiat  the  Greek 
word  had  a  it,  which  it  has  not,  at  least  iu  the 
best  manuscripts.] 

1.  Clasg.  Mythol.  :  A  Greek  avenging  deity 
like  the  Roman  Furies.  Then  the  number  was 
multiplied  to  three—Tisiphon^,  Megsera,  and 
Alecto, 

2.  Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Salter  to  a 
genus  of  Trilobites,  funily  i^oetidae. 


er  -  i  -  6  -  bo'-  trjr  -  a.  «■  [Gr  e>ov  (erkm)  ^ 
wool,  and  jSdrpvs  (bolrus)  =  a  cluster  or  bunch 
of  grajtes.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Pomaceae.  ErUhotrya 
japmiica,  formerly  called  MeJipilus  japoniea  fa 
the  Loquat  or  Javanese  Medlar, 

er-i-o-cau-la'-9e-se,«./'^  ['SUA.  lat. erioeau- 
lion),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi,  adj.  suff.  -aceoi.} 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Endogens,  alliance 
Glumalea.  It  consists  of  perennial  marsh 
plants  with  linear  cellular  spon^  leaves 
sheathing  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  heads, 
Ijracteate,  unisexual,  very  minute,  glumes 
two,  unilateral,  or  three ;  ovary  superior, 
three  or  two-celled ;  seed-s  sohtary,  pendulous. 
About  200  species  are  known.  Two-thirds 
occur  in  the  tropics  of  America,  and  half  the 
remainder  in  Australia.  A  few  are  in  ton- 
Iterate  America,  and  one  in  Britain.  Briocaulon 
geta/%v.7/i,  boiled  in  oil,  is  used  in  India  as  a 
remedy  for  itch. 

er-l-o-cau'-lon,  s.    [Gr,  eptM'  (erUm)  =  wool, 

and  KtojKK  (kaulog)  =  the  stalk  of  a  plant. 
Named  from  the  woolly  scapes  of  some  8i>ecies.) 
Bot. :  Pipewort.  A  genus  of  plants,  the 
typical  one  of  the  order  Eriocaulacefe.  The 
male  flowers  are  chiefly  in  the  centre  of  the 
head,  the  outer  perianth-segments  subspathu- 
jate,  the  stamens  four  to  six.  Eriocaul&n  eej/t- 
angvXare  is  found  in  lakes  in  Skye,  the 
Hebrides,  and  the  west  of  Ireland. 

er"-i-o-9e-ph^'-e-8B,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  iHo- 
cephaJiTis),  and  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -€«.] 

Brit.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Asteracese,  tribe  Bene* 
cionidese. 

er-i-o-^eph'-a-lna,  «.  [Gr.  ip^ov  (erion)  = 
wool,  and  lee^oAaJ  (keph/ile)  =  the  head.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Eriocephaleae  (q.v.).  It  contains  some  South 
African  bushes  greatly  branched.^ 

e-ri-o- den'-drdn,  s.  [Gr,  eptov  (erion)  = 
wool,  and  levZpov  (dendron)  =  tree.] 

Bot. :  Wool-tree.  A  genus  of  Stercnliacese, 
subKjrder  or  tribe  Bombac««,  or  according  to 
some  they  are  of  the  order  Malvaceae.  The 
caljx  is  naked,  irregularly  five-lobed,  with  the 
lobes  usually  twin ;  petalsfive,  joined  together ; 
filaments  divided  at  the  apex  into  five  bundles ; 
stigma  five  or  six-cMt.  The  genus  contains 
large  trees  with  f^ngy  wood,  palmate  leaves, 
and  large  red,  white,  or  scarlet  flowers.  About 
six  species  are  known,  five  from  America,  the 
other  from  Asia  and  Africa.  Tlie  wood  is  too 
spongy  to  be  used  for  building,  but  it  can  be 
made  into  canoes. 

er-i-o-gon'-e-aB.s-^.  [Mod.  Lat.  erioj^on(ttmX 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  ^uff.  -««.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Polygonacese,  type  Erio- 
gonum. 

gj'-i-gg'-o-nnill,  s.    [Gr.  tpujv  (e-rion)  =  wool, 
and  ydio;  (gonu)  —  the  knee,  a  joint  of  a  plant.] 
Bot. :  A  gentis  of  plants,  the  typi(^l  one  of 
the  tribe  Poly^onaeese  (q.v.). 

gj._|_^lae'-na,  i.     [Gr,  eptov  (erion)  =  wool, 

and  x'^*'*  ''-^do.iwX)  =  a  cloak ;  because  the 
calyx  is  woolly.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  tribe  ErioUenea:  (q.v.). 

er-i-o-lse'-ne-ae,  «.  pi   [Mod.  Lat  ^^laen(fly 
(q.v.),  and  Lat  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -e«.) 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Byttneriaceae. 

er-i-dm'-e-tcr,  a.  [Gr.  epiov  (erion)  =  wool, 
and  fUrpov  (metron)  ~  a  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  diameter  of  small 
fibres,  such  as  wool,  cotton,  or  flax,  by 
ascertaining  the  diameter  of  any  one  of  the 
coloured  rings  which  th'jv  produce. 

"  The  eTv/meter  ia  formed  at  a  piece  of  card  or  jdata 
of  t^raA,  having  an  aperttire  of  aboat  one-MtieUi  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  in  &e  centre  of  a  circle  of  one-half 
inch  in  diameter,  and  perforated  with  small  boles. 
Tbe  fibre  or  particle  to  be  measaredisfixedin  a  slider. 
and  the  ert/miet'sr  belnjf  placed  befor'^  a  strong  ligM-, 
and  the  eye  assisted  t^  a  lens  applied  bebizid  the 
raoall  hole,  tbe  zisgs  at  crAumrs  mil  be  seen.  Tbe 
slider  iDwtt  tben  b«  drawn  oat  or  poshed  In  till  tbe 
limit  of  the  fint  red  and  ^een  rmg  (the  one  selected 
bj- Dr.  Young)  coincides  with  thecircleofneifoiations, 
and  tbe  index  will  then  show  on  tbe  aeale  tbe  size  of 
the  Tarticle  or  Ahi'i.'Srewtier  z  OpUa. 

er'-i-o-m^s,  «.  [Gr.  eptov  (mon.)  =  wool,  and 
fof;  (mus)  =  a  mouse.] 

Zool:  In.qomeclas3ificationsagenu3ofChin- 
chillldee.    Eriomys  Uxniger  is  the  Chinchilla. 


f^te,  fS.t,  &re,  amidst,  whsLt^  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot; 
or.  wore,  wgH,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  oar,  role,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;e)r  =  a.    qa  =  kw. 
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Sp-i-dph'-or-flm,  s.  [Gr.  ^piov  (eri(m)  = 
wool,  and  0op6?  (plwros)  =  T>eanng.} 

Bot. :  Cotton-grass.  A  genus  of  Cy-peracese 
(Sedges),  tribe  Scirpese.  It  consists  of  peren- 
nial tufted  herbs,  with  many-flowered  spike- 
lets  ;  the  glumes  imbricated  on  every  side, 
and  several  hypogynous  bristles,  becoming 
very  long  and  silky.  Four  species  occur  in 
Britain  ;  (1)  Eriophorum  vagiricUiim,,  (2)  E. 
alpinum,,  0)  E.polystachyon,  and  (4)jE.  graHle. 
The  common  E.  angustifolium  is  reduced  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  to  a  variety  of  No.  3. 
No.  1  is  the  Hare-tail,  No.  2  the  Alpine,  No.' 3 
includes  both  the  Broad  and  the  Narrow- 
leaved,  and  No.  4  is  the  slender  Coxton-grass. 
The  silk  or  cotton  from  the  English  species  of 
the  genus  has  been  made  into  p^r  and  the 
wicks  of  candles  or  used  for  stuffing  pillows. 
The  immature  leaves  of  a  Himalayan  species, 
E.  coTttosum  or  canTtabmum,  are  used  for  rope- 
making. 

S-ripll'.-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  eriphia;  Gr.  epe^eia 
(erepheia)  =  an  unknown  plant;] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  decapod  short-tailed 
Crustaceans.  Eriphia  spinifrons  is  widely  dif- 
fused in  the  different  seas. 

e-ri^'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  eptcr/xa  (erisTTia)  —  a  cause 
of  quarrel ;  ept'^w  (eriso)  =  to  strive ;  ^pts 
(eris)  =  strife.  So  called  from  the'  anomalous 
character  of  the  structure  described  under  No. 
1,  and  the  genus  placed  under  No.  2.] 
Botany : 

1.  Tlie  rachis  or  axis  of  grasses. 

2.  A  genus  of  South  American  Vochyacese, 
Erisma  Japura,  is  the  Japura  of  Brazil,  a  fine 
tree,  80  to  120  feet  high. 

•  S-r£s'-tic,  *  ^ris'-tick,  *  e-iis'-tic-^l, 

a.  &  s.    [Gt.  epioTtKos  (eris(ifcos)  —  pertaining 
to  strife ;  ipt's  (eris)  =  strife.] 

A.  As  a^.  (Of  both  forms):  Controversial ; 
pei-taining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  diaputatiou 
or  controversy. 

"So  many  erittick  vfTitioeB."~L^e <tf  Firman  (1698), 
p.  20. 

B.  As  svbst.(Ofth€,fyrtn'ETistic):  A  contro- 
versialist. 

"All  Eucliite  as  well  as  an  £rUtick."—Qaudeii  : 
Tears  qf  the  Church,  p.  93. 

*  ep'-i-toge,  «.    [Heritage,  s.] 

"  er'-i-tage»  v.t.     [Heritage,  v.] 

1.  To  inherit. 

"  The  deboiiere  fosothe  sliulii  eritageti  the  erthe.  "— 
Wgcliffe  :  Pi.  xxxvL  11. 

2.  To  endow. 

"The  lawe  ol  lif  he  eritagede  tY\em:'~Wycliffe:  Be- 
clui.  xvii.  9. 

•  e~rite,  s.    [Lat.  hcRretlGiis.l    A  heretic. 

"The  loraworene,  the  hotheuo,  the  eritii."  —  Old 
£ng.  BomUiea,  ^.  143. 

er'-ix,s.    [Eryx.] 

*  erke,  s.  [A.S.  earg,  earh.]  Lazy,  idle,  indo- 
lent, slothful. 

"  For  meii  therein  ahould  bem  dellte ; 
And  of  that  dede  be  not  erlce, 
But  oft  aithes  haunt  that  werke."       Chaucer. 

er -lan-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Erla  in  tlie  Saxon 
Erzgebirge,  where  it  is  found.] 

Min.  £  Petrol,  :  A  light  greenish  -  grey 
mineral  or  roek  containing  silica,  alumina, 
lime,  <fec.  At  first  it  was  considered  a  mineral, 
but  Dana  believes  it  to  be  a  rock.  If  the 
latter  view  ultimately  prevail,  the  spelling 
will  probably  be  changed  to  Erlanyte,  the 
termination  -yte  being  tlie  moditieation  of  -ite 
adopted  to  distinguish  rocks. 

erl-ldn^,  s.  [Dan.  ellerkoiige;  Ger.  erl-konig 
=  eir-king.]  In  German  and  Scandinavian 
mythology,  an  elf  or  personified  natural  power, 
very  mischievous,  especially  to  children. 

"  The  hero  of  the  present  piece  is  the  Sri  or  Oak 
KiiiB,  a  flend  who  is  supposed  to  dwell  in  tlie  recesses 
of  the  forest,  and  thence  to  issue  forth  upon  the  be- 
nighted ti-ftveller  to  lure  him  to  his  destniotiou  "■— 
ScoU  :  Brl  King. 

*  enne»  vJ.  [A.S.  earinian.]  To  grieve,  to 
lament. 

*  erme-ful,  a.  [Brme.]  Sad,  mournful, 
grievous,  piteous. 

*  er'-me-lin.  *  er-mi-lin.  s.  [a  dimin.  of 
Ermine  (q.v.).]    A  little  ermine. 

"  On  hia  shield  enveloped  sevenfold 
He  bore  a  crowned  little  ermUhi," 

Spenser  ■  F.  <?..  III.  ii.  25 


1  er'-mlne,  *  er-myne,  *  er-mln,  *  er-myn, 

'     sMa.    [Fi-om  0.  Fr.  ermine  (Mod.  Fr.  hemiine, 
:     Prov.  ertnini).    In  Sw.,  Dan.  &  Q^rJierineliii ; 
■Dut.  hermelijn;  Sp.  armifto;  Poi-t,  arviinho ; 
Ital.  arTiwMino,  ermelJino  =  the  ermine  or  its 
fur.    O.  Ft.  ermine,  from  O.  H.  G.  h^rmin, 
M.  H.  G.  hermin  =  ermine  fur ;  cf.  Ger.  erme- 
lin.   The  forms  hermin,  hermelin,  are  extended 
from  0.  H.  G.  harms,  M.  H.  G.  harme  =  an 
ermine,  corresponding  to  Lith.  szarmv,,  szar- 
momgs  =  a  weasel ;    cf.    A.    S.    hearma  in 
'     Wright's  Vocab.,i.  22.] 
A.  As  svbstantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally : 

*  (l)'An  Armenian. 

'*  Se  non  S7-mine  ue  Egipcieniie." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,824 

(2)  The  fur  of  the  animal  described  under 
II.  1,  prepared  for  use  by  having  the  black 
tips  of  the  tail  inserted  at  regular  intervals  in 
the  white  fur  of  the  body,  so  as  to  contrast 
with  it'  It  is  obtained  from  Russia  in  Europe, 
Norway,  Siberia,  Lapland,  and  also,  though 
to  a  less  extent  than  formerly,  from  North 
America. 

"  Wrapped  her  in  her  robes  ot  ermine. 
Covered  her  with  snow,  Zike  ermine  ; 
Thus  they  buried  Minnehaha." 

Longfellow  :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xx, 

(8)  The  animal  described  under  II.  1. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  office,  position,  or  dignity  of  a 
judge,  from  his  state  robe  being  ornamented 
or  bordef  ed  with  ermine. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Zool,  :  The  Ermine-weasel,  a  small 
mammal,  Mustela  erminea.  The  body  in 
summer  is  reddish-brown  above  and  white 
beneath,  and  in  winter  is  wholly  white,  ex- 
cept the  extremity  ot  the  tail,  which  all  the 
year  round  is  black.  The  more  northerly  the 
latitude,  and  the  severer  the  individual  winter 
is,  the  purer  is  the  white  of  the  animal's  fur. 
It  is  found  in  the  arctic  and  temperate  parts 
of  Europe,  becoming  more  abundant  as  one 
travel's  northwards.  It  occurs  also  in  the 
corresponding  parts  of  North  America,  ranging 
as  far  south  as  to  the  middle  of  the  United 
States.  It  frequents  stony  places  and  thickets, 
and  is  .active,  fierce,  and  bloodthirsty.  It. is 
called  also  the  Stoat  (q.v.). 

2.  Her, :  One  of  the  furs,  represented  by 
black  spots  of  a  particular 
shape  on  a  white  gi-ound. 

fi.  As  adjective : 

1.  Formed  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  ermine  fm". 

2.  Inany  way  pertaining 
to  the  animal  described 
under  II.  1. 

3.  Wliite  in  colour.  [Er- 

ERMINE.  MINE-MOTH.] 

ermlne-moth,  &. 

Eniom.:  Yponomeuta  padella,  a  moth  the 
wings  of  which  are  white. 

ermine-weasel,  s.    [Ermine,  II.  l.] 

er'-nuine,  v.t.  [Ermine,  s.}  To  cover  with 
nr  as  with  ermine.  ' 

er'-mined,  a.  [Eng.  ermi-n^e);  -ed.]  Clothed 
with  or  wearing  ermine. 

"  Brmined  Age,  and  Youth  in  arms  renowned 
Honouring  his  scourge  and  hair-cloth,  meekly,  kissed 
the  ground.  Scott :  Don  Roderick,  xxix. 

er'-mine^  5.    [Ermine.] 

Her. :  The  reverse  of  ermine,  being  repre- 
sented by  white  spots  on  a  black  ground. 

er'-min-itef,  s.    [Ermine.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  Ermine,  but  with  a  single 
red  hair  on  each  side  of  the  ermine  spots. 

er'-min-ois  (ois  as  wa),  s.    [Ermine.] 
Her.  :  A  gold  ground  ^vith  black  spots. 

*  er-ming,  ^  ear-ming,  a.  [a.S.  earmian 
=  to  grieve.]    Grieving,  sad,  miserable. 

"  Tha  erming  sanle  habbetb  ireste  inne  helle." 

OM  Eng.  EomUiM,  p.  47. 

^  er'-mit,  *  er~myte,  ^.    [Hermit.] 

*  er'-mit-age,  ^.    [Hermitage.] 

tern,  feme.  (I),  +eime,  team,  s.  [A.S. 
earn  =  an  eagle;  Sw.  6m;  Dan.  am;  Dut 
arend;  Ger.  oar;  M.  H.  Ger.  ar,  am.'] 

1.  The  Sea  Eagle,  Haliaetus  aTbicilla. 


2.  The  Golden  Eagle,  Aguila  chrysaetus. 

3.  The  Aquilina  (Eagles)  generally.   ■ 

"  Als  erne  thi  yhoutho  l)e  newed  sal. ' 

S.  Eng.  Pialter,  V^.  -cii.  5. 

erne  (2),  seme,  s.  [A.S.  earn,  cern.]  A  cot- 
tage ;  a  place  of  retirement* 

*  er'-nest,  a-  &  s,    [Earnest.] 

ern'-fem,  s-  [Scotch  em  =  eagle,  and, Eng. 
ferji.] 

Bot.:  (1)  "  Polypodium  fragile"  (Cystopteris 
fragilis).  (Jamieson,)  (2)  Pteris  ■  aquilina. 
(Britten  £•  Holland.) 

er'-nut,  *er-nute,  s.  [Eng.  earth,  and  mit] 
An  earthnut,  Bunium  fienios'Um. 

e-ro'de,  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  Sroder,  from  Lat.  erodo  = 
to  gnaw  off" :  e  =  ex  =  out,  away,  and  rodo  = 
to  gnaw.]    To  eat  into  or  away ;  to  corrode. 

"  It  hath  Ijeen  anciently  received,  that  thft  sea-jvir 
hath  antipathy  with  the  lui^s,  if  it  cometh  near  the 
body,  and  erodeth  them." — Ba&yn  :  Nat.  Bist.,  §'983. 

e-rod'-fid,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Erode.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Eaten  into  or  awayj  gnawed, 
corroded. 

"  Back  from  the  greatly  eroded  and  boldly-risEiiff 
wall  of  the  conglomerate."~7V6f»s.  Amer.  Philoa.  Soc., 
1B78,  vol.  xlii.,  p.  272. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Erose  (q.v.). 

e-rod'-ent,  s.    [Lat  erodens,  pr.  par.  of  erodo.] 
Med, :  A  preparation  or  application  \vhich, 
as  it  were,    eats  away  any  excrescence  ;  a 
caustic. 

e-ro'-di-fim,  s.  [Gr.  epufitds  (erddios)  =  a. 
heron,  to  the  bill  of  which  the  beak  of  the 
fruit  presents  some  resemblance.] 

Bot. :  Stork's-bill.  A  genus  of  Geraniacetc. 
Petals  regular;  stamens  ten,  slightly  niona- 
delphous  at  the  base,  the  five  opposite  the 
petals  sterile,  the  other  five  alternating  with 


erodium. 

1.  stamens  and  Styles.  ■  ' 

a  gland  at  their  base ;  capsules  each  with  a 
long  spiral  awn,  bearded  on  the  inside.  About 
fifty  species  are  known,  all,  from  the  Eastern 
hemisphere.  Three  are  British  :  (1)  Erodium 
ciciitaritim,  (2)  E.  maritimvm,  and  (3)  E.  mos- 
chatum.  No.  1  is  the  Hemlock,  No.  2  the  Sea, 
and  No.  3  the  Musky  Stork's-bill. 

*  e'-ro-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  erogatus,  pa.  par.  of 
e^'ogo  =  to  prevail  upon  by  entreaties  :  e  ~  ex 
=  out,  fully,  and  rogo  =  to  ask.  ]  To  lay  out, 
to  distribute,  to  bestow. 

"  To  the  acqmring  of  science  belongeth  understand- 
ing and  memory,  which  aa  a  treasury  hath  power  to  i 
retain,  and  also  to  erogate  and  distribute  when  oppoi'- 
tunity  happeneth."— ^'r  T.  Elyot :  Govemour,  to.  198. 

*  e-ro-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  erogatio,  from  ero- 
gatus,  pa.  par.  of  erogo.]  The  act  of  giving  or 
bestomng ;  distribution. 

er-6ph'-i-la,  s.  [Gr.  Tjp  (er),  iap  (ear)  =  the 
spring,  and  ^lAew  (phileo)  =  to  love.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crucifers,  family  Drabidae. 
It  resembles  Draba,  but  has  deeply  cloven 
white  jietals,  &c.  ;  seeds  numerous  in  each 
cell  of  the  pod.  Erophila  t-ema,  formerly 
called  Draba  verna,  is  the  Common  Whitlow-  ■ 
grass.  It  is  British ;  fiowering  on  walls,  rocks, 
and  dr}'  banks  from  March  to  June. 

£  -ros,  ter'-6s,  s.    [Gr.] 

Gr.  Myth. :    The  Greek  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  Cupid,  the  God  of  Love.    [Cupid.] 


bai,  b6$^;  p^t.  J<J^1 ;  cat,  9ell,  cboms,  9hiii,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eadst.    ph  =  f. 
-«ian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun-    -tions.  -sious.  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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erose— erratic 


e-ro'se,  a.     [Lat.  erosus,  pa.  par.  of  erodo.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Gnawed  or  eaten  away. 
2.  Bot. :  Gnawed;  having  the  margin  irregu- 
larly toothed,  as  if  bitten  by  some  animal. 

e-rose'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  erose;  -ly.]  So  as  to 
appear  gnawed  or  bitten. 

erosely-toothed,  «. 

Bot. :  Having  the  teeth  as  if  gnawed  or 
eroded ;  eroso-dentatu, 

g-ro'-sion,  s.    [Lat.   erosio,  from  erosus,  pa. 
X>ar.  oferodo.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  eating  or  gnawing  away  ; 
corrosion. 

2.  Tlie  state  of  being  eaten  or  gnawed  away  ; 
corroded. 

"  As  sea-salt  is  a  sharp  solid  body,  in  a  constant  diet 
of  salt  meat,  it  breaks  the  vessels,  produceth  eroswiis 
of  the  solid  parta,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  the  seii- 
BL'uri-j'," — Arbuthnot. 

II.  Med.  :  A  gradual  eating  away  or  destruc- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  body  by  ulceration,  or  by 
increased  action  of  the  absorbents,  whether 
spontaneous  or  not. 

erosion  theory  or  hypothesis. 

Geol. :  A  theory  or  hypotliesis  which  attri- 
butes the  excavation  of  lakes  chiefly  to  the 
erosive  power  of  water  in  the  form  of  glaciers, 
instead  of  regarding  them  as  due  to  the  exist- 
ence in  the  spots  where  theyoccnr  of  cracks 
or  fissures  in  the  strata.  Much  support  is  lent 
to  the  erosion  hypothesis  by  glancing  at  a  map 
of  a  country  near  the  Arctic  circle,  like 
Sweden,  or  one  full  of  high  mountains  like 
Switzerland,  in  which  glaciers  have  scope  for 
action,  and  noting  how  lakes  abound.  Mr. 
Darwin,  in  his  Geological  Observations  on  South 
America,  led  the  way  in  pointing  out  this  con- 
nection in  individual  cases,  and  Prof.  Ramsay, 
in  examining  Wales  and  other  parts  of  England, 
generalized  the  phenomenon,  and  brought  to- 
gether fi'esh  evidence  in  its  favour.  {Quar.  Jour. 
(j'eol.  Soc,  viii.,  pt.  i.,  374,  and  xviii.,  188,  &c.) 

e-rd'-i§(ion-ist,  s.     [Eng.  erosion;  -ist.] 

Geol.  :  One  who  holds  the  Erosion  theory  or 
hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of  mountain  tarns 
or  lakes..    [Erosion  theory.] 

"The  Erosionists,  or  upholdera  of  the  efficacy  of 
siipei liciitl  waste." — A.  Geikie,  in  MdcyniUan  e  Maga- 
zine, July,  1881,  p.  230. 

*  e-rd'-sive,a.  [Lat.  erosus,  pa.  par.  of  crorfo.] 
Tending  to  eat  away  or  corrode  ;  corrosive. 

e-r6-s6-,  pre/.     [Lat.  erosus.\    [Erose.] 

BoL,  &e. :  Erose,  eroded,  as  if  gnawed  or 
bitten. 

eroso-dentate,  a. 

Bot. :  As  irregularly  toothed  as  if  it  had  been 
bitten, 

e-ros'-trate,  a.    [Lat,  e  —  out  of,  here  =  not, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  rostrate  (q. v. ).^ 
Bot. :  Not  having  a  rostrum  or  beak. 

er'-o-teme,  s.  [Gr.  epwTijju,a  (erdtema)  ="a 
question,  from  epcuTcitD  (erotao)  =  to  ask,  to 
question.] 

RJiet. :  A  mark  of  interrogation. 

er-6-te'-sis,  5.  [Gr.,  from  eptoroo)  (erotao)  = 
to  ask,  to  question,] 

Rliet. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  strong 
affirmation,  or  more  commonly  a  strong  nega- 
tion, is  imxJlied  under  the  form  of  an  interro- 
gative. 

*"  fir-Q-tet'-ic,  0.  [Gr.  ^pwTTjrtKos  {erdtatUcos), 
from  epojTaw  (erotad).'}     Interrogatory. 

*  e-rot'-ic»  *  e-rot'-ick,  e-rot'-ic,  o.  &  s. 

|Gr.  eptoTLKo?  (erotUcos),  from  epws  (eros),  genit. 
€pcDT05  (erotos)  =  love.] 

A,  As  adj.  .  Pertaining  to  or  caused  by 
love. 

"  If  he  be  bom  when  Mars  and  Venus  are  in  con- 
junction, he  will  undoubtedly  be  inclined  to  love  and 
erotick  melancholy." — /''errand.  On  Love  Mclancholij 

-  (1C40),  p.  150. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  love  poem  or  composition. 

*  e-rot'-ic-al,  a,  [Eng.  erotic;  -at.']  The 
same  as  Erotic  (q.v.). 

"  Jason  Pratensia  who  writes  copiously  of  this  ero- 
fKY/ilove." — Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  442. 

e-ro-to-ma'-m-a,  er-o-tom'-a-ny,  s.  [Gr. 
epoj?  (eros),  genit.  epto-ro?  {erotos)'=-  love,  and 


^cLvLa  (mania)  =  madness.]      Mental    aliena- 
tion or  melancholy  caused  by  love. 

er-o-tyl'-i-ds0,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  erotylus, 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suft'.  -Idoi.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  tetramerous  beetles, 
with  very  gibbous  bodies,  found  in  fungi. 
Three  genera  are  British. 

e-rdt'-y-lus,  s.  [Lat.  erotylus  =  an  unknown 
precious  stone  ;  Gr.  eptoruAo?  (erotulos)  =  a 
darling,  a  sweetheart,  from  the  beauty  of  some 

of  the  species  ] 

Eiitovi. :  The  typical  genus  of  tlie  family 
Erotyliclte  (q.v,). 

er-pet-d-l6g'-ic-al, «.    [HERpF/roLoctcAL.] 

er-pe-tol'-o-gist,  a.    [Herpejologist.] 

er-pe-tol-o-gy,  s.    [HERPETOLoav.] 

er'-pet-on,  s.    [Herpetox.] 

err,  "erre,  '  er-ren,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  errer, 
ivom  Lat.  erru,  which  stands  for  an  older 
ciso;  cogn.  with  Goth.  ali-z-juii=  to  make  to 
err;  0.  H.  Ger.  irran;  Ger.  irren=^tQ  wan- 
der. (Skeat.)'] 
A.  Intransitive: 

*  I.  Lit.  :  To  wander,  to  ramble. 

"  The  which,  whanne  he  was  gon  awey,  e^-ridn  in  the 
wildernesof  Bersabee."— H'^fZ^^Te,-  Genesis,  xxi.  14. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  go  astray  or  wander  from  the  right  or 
true  course,  purpose,  or  end. 

"We  have  erred  and  strayed  like  lost  sheep."— 
Common  Prayer ;  Oe.nenil  Confession. 

*  2.  To  miss  tlie  tiling  or  object  aimed  at. 

"Aimed  at  helm,  his  lance  erred. ' 

Tennyson :  Enid,  1,006. 

3.  To  go  wrong  in  judgment  or  opinion  ;  to 
make  mistakes  ;  to  blunder. 

"  Blame  me  not  if  I  have  erred  in  comit 
Of  gods,  of  nymi>hs,  of  riuers  yet  nnreatl." 

Upensin-:  F.  <l.  IV.  xii.  2. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  lead  astray  ;  to  cause  to  err ;  to  mis- 
lead. 

"Sometimes  he  [the  devil]  tempts  by  covetousneas, 
drunkemiess,  pleasure,  pride,  Jic,  cd's,  dejects,  saves, 
kills,  protects,  and  lides  bome  men  ;is  they  do  their 
hoises. ' — /iurCon  :  Anat.  of  ilelatuholy,  p.  50. 

2.  To  miss,  to  mistake. 

"  I  shall  not  lag  behind,  noi*  c7t 
The  way,  thou  leading."    Milton .  P.  L.,  x.  280. 

'^  err'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  err;  -able.']  Liable  to 
err  or 'mistake  ;  fallible. 

"  err'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  errahle;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  errable ;  liableness  to 
err  or  mistake  ;  fallibility. 

"  We  may  infer  from  the  errahleness  of  our  iiatui'e, 
the  reasonableness  of  compassion  to  be  setluced." — 
Mora  :  Decay  of  Piety. 

^  err'-a-biind,  a.  [Lat.  errahnndus,  from 
erro.]  "Wandering,  erratic. 

"You  with  youi'  crrahand  guesses."— fiouffte.v  :  TJie 
TJoutor,  mtercliapter  xiii. 

Er-rai,  s.     [Corrupted  Arabic  (?).! 

Astron.  :  A  fixed  star  of  the  third  magni- 
tude, called  also  y  Cephei. 

er'-rand,  ^  ferende,  "^  arende,  *  arnnde, 
*  efand,  ^  erande,  ^  erende»  "■  erinde, 
^'  emde,  *■'  erond,  s.  [A.S.  arende  =  a 
message;  cogn.  witli  Icel.  eyrendi,  orendi ; 
Sw.  cerende;  Dan.  arende  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  drnnti, 
aranti.]  A  verbal  message  ;  a  communication 
to  be  made  to  some  person  at  a  distance  ;  a 
special  business  or  matter  entrusted  to  a  mes- 
senger ;  something  to  be  done  or  told. 

"  I  have  a  secret  errand  to  thee,  0  kuif;.' —Judges 
ia.  vj. 

errand-boy,  s.     A  boy  kept  to  run  on 

errands. 

"'"  er'-rand-er,  s.  [Eng.  errand  ;-er.]  One 
sent  on  an  errand,  a  messenger. 

"The  Saviour  passed  his  own  kerchief  over  his  coun- 
tenance, and  gave  it  to  the  erru/uter,  atumped  with 
the  tIeaven-Kiugs  image."~,4)-c/nEo/cwm,  vol.  xlvi.,  p, 

208. 

*  er'-rant  (1),  *  er-raunt,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  er- 
rant, from  Lat.  crrans,  pr.  pnv.  of  erro  =  to 
err  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit.  :  Wandering,  roving,  rambling ;  ap- 
plied more  especially  to  those  knights  in  the 
middle  ages  who  wandered  about  in  search  of 
adventures,  and  to  show  their  prowess  and 
chivalry.     [Knicht-errant.] 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Deviating  from  a  certain  course. 

"  Knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 
lufet-t  the  -sound  pine,  and  divert  hu*  pain, 
Tortive  ;ind  crrurU,  fi-oui  bis  coui-se  of  growth." 
SJuikesjj. :  TroUua  &  Cressida,  i.  3. 

2,  Abandoned,  vile,  arrant  (q.v.). 
"  Thy  company,  if  I  slept  not  very  well 

A-nights,  would  loake  me  an  errant  fool  with  ijues- 
tion.''  ^&n  Jonson  :  Catiline,  ii.  i, 

*  B.  As  suhst. :  A  wanderer. 


*  errant-knight,  s. 
(q.v.). 


A    kuight-enunt 


"  To  your  home, 
A  deutiued  errant-knight  1  come." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  lake,  L  24. 

^  er'-rant  (2),  a.    [Evre.]  . 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Itinerant. 

2.  Zool.:  Free,  not  fixed  ;  having  good  loco- 
motive powers.     [Errant-annelids.] 

errant  annelids,  s,  -pi. 

Zool. :  The  same  as  Err.\ntia  (q.v.). 

er-ran'-ti-a  (ti  as  shi),  er-ran'-te§,  s.  pi. 

[The  fii'st  form  is  theneut.  the  second  the  mas. 
and  fein.  pi.  of  Lat.  ei^'ans,  pr.  par.  of  erro  ~ 
to  err,  to  wander.  So  named  in  allusion  to 
their  good  locomotive  powers.] 

Zool.  :  Errant  Annelids ;  the  liighest  order 
of  Annelida.  They  are  called  also  Chfetopoda, 
from  the  setigerous  foot-tubercles  which  are 
theirchief  distinctive  characteristics ;  Nereides 
from  their  typical  genus  Nereis ;  and,  from  the 
place  which  manyof  them  inhabit,  Sandworras. 
The  head  is  well  marked  ;  the  mouth  has  jaws 
which  are  sometimes  at  the  extremity  of  a 
proboscis.  The  respiratory  organs  are  in  the 
form  of  external  branchise  arranged  in  tufts 
along  the  back  and  sides  of  the  body,  whence 
they  are  soinetimes  called  Dorsi branchiate 
Annelids.  They  possess  distinct  sexes,  and 
undergo  a  metamori)liosis.  They  are  marine, 
and  occur  in  all  seas.  The  oi'der  contains 
the  families  Arenicolidae,  Ajjliroditidce,  Ne- 
reida;,  Eunicidae,  Peripatidae,  and  Polyoph- 
thalmidte, 

2.  Falceont. :  The  bodies  of  the  Errant 
Annelids  are  as  a  rule  so  soft  that  remains  of 
them  are  not  likely  to  be  found,  but  what  aj)- 
pear  to  be  their  homy  jaws  have  been  brought 
from  the  Silurian,  the  Devonian,  and  the 
Cai'boniferous  formations.  Wliat  may  be 
their  burrows,  trails,  and  foot-impressions 
or  prints  liave  been  found  in  the  Silurian  and 
some  other  Palieozoic  rocks.     [Helminthite, 

SCOLITE.] 

*  er'-ran-try,  s.    [Eng.  errant;  -ry.] 

1.  A  state  of  wandering  or  roving  about ; 
the  state  or  condition  of  a  wanderer. 

"  After  a  short  sp.ice  of  errantrj/  upon  the  seas,  he 
got  i>;ife  hnck  to  Dunkirk." — Addison :  Freeholder. 

2.  The  condition,  occupation,  or  way  of  life 
of  a  knight-errant. 

"Contniry  to  the  riiles  of  all  knight  errantry." — 
Glanvifl:   fVitchcraft,  i).  126. 

er-ra'-ta,  s.  pi.    [Erratum.] 

er-rat'-ic,  "^  er-r3.t'-ick,  *  er-rat-ike,  a. 

&  s.  [Lat.  erraticus  =  given  to  wandering, 
from  erro  —  to  err,  to  wander  ;  Fr.  erratiqne; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &.  Ital.  erratico.] 

A,  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Wandering,  roving. 

•'  Through  the  vast  waves  the  dreadful  wonders  move 
Uence  named  erratick  by  the  |jods  alxive." 

Pope  :  Jfomers  Odyssey,  xii.  73,  Ii. 

2.  Not  fixed  or  stationary  ;  moving. 
'■  There  he  saw  with  f  ul  auisement 

The  crratUce  stones  harbouring  armoury." 

Chaucer :  Troilus,  v. 

'  3.  Irregular,  changeable,  subject  to  fluc- 
tuations. 

"They  are  incommoded  with  a  slimy  mattery  cough, 
atiiik  of  breath,  and  an  erratick  fover." — Harvey. 

4.  Wild,  loose,  not  direct ;  as,  His  aim  is 
very  erratic. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  Not  moving  like  an  ordinary 
star  in  an  apparently  regular  track  or  course, 
but  with  irregular  motion.  Used  of  a  planet 
or  of  a  comet. 

2.  Geol. :  Detached  and  at  a  distance  from 
its  native  rock.     [Erratic  Blocks.] 

B,  As  substa7itive : 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  rogue,  a  vagabond,  a 
street  arab. 


f&te»  f^t,  f^re,  amidst,  "what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  nuuine;  go»  pot 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  wh6,  son  ;  mute,  ciita,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw.^ 


erratical— erubescent 
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n.  Teclmically: 

*  1.  Astron. :  A  planet,  as  distil)  gaished 
from  a  fixed  star. 

"  After  the  manner  as  our  auii  doth  the  erratiiJcs  "— 
SerTiam:  ARtro-llwology,  bk.  ii,,  eh.  ii, 

2.  Geol.  (Chiefly  PI.) :  The  same  as  Erratic 
•blocks  (q.v.). 

"  We  found  it  [a  houlderl  to  be  only  a  huge  errativ. " 
'     —Prof.  Qeikie,  iu  Nature,  Oct ,  1881,  p.  426, 

erratic  blocks. 

Geol. :  Blocks  torn  from  the  rocks  of  which 
they  constituted  a  part,  and  transported  to 
long  distance  by  the  action  either  of  iec  or 
■water.  If  floated  by  ice  or  so  cariied  along  by 
descending  glaciers  as  not  to  rub  against  the 
ground  during  their  course,  erratic  blocks  re- 
tain their  salient  angles  uninjured ;  but  if  they 
have  been  rolled  over  and  over  again  along  a 
shallow  sea- bed  or  shore  by  theaction  of  furious 
waves,  they  become  quite  rounded.  The  occur- 
rence of  such  blocks  in  the  arctic  and  tem- 
perate zones  of  both  hemispheres,  their  fre- 
quency increasing  towards  tlie  poles,  is  one  of 
the  distinguishingcharacteristics  of  the  Glacial 
Period  (q.v.)  Such  mountains  as  the  Alps  are 
great  centres  whence  erratic  blocks  descend. 
As  a  rule  erratic  blocks  differ  in  composition 
from  the  rocks  on  which  they  are  fouiul  lying. 
This  fact  enables  the  geologist  to  decide  that 
any  particular  block  or  boulder  is  an  erratic 
one,  and  trace  out  the  spot  from  which  it  came 
and  the  direction  of  the  current  which  brought 
it  to  its  present  resting-place.  The  transport  of 
erratic  blocks  has  not  in  general  depended  on 
the  present  distribution  of  hills,  valleys,  sea, 
and  land ;  they  have  crossed  valleys,  gulfs, 
and  even  seas,  and  have  at  times  balanced 
themselves  on  the  peaks  of  hills.  Eleven 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level  on  the  Pent- 
land  Hills,  Mr.  Maclaren  found  a  mass  of  mica 
schist,  eight  to  ten  tons  in  weight,  the  nearest 
known  mountain  of  this  formation  being  fifty 
miles  distant.  When  a  transported  mass  or 
fragment  of  rock  is  large,  it  is  called  an  erratic 
block,  when  of  medium  size  a  boulder,  and 
when  small  a  pebble  or  gravel. 

"It  waa  towards  the  close  of  this  [Pliocene]  period 
that  tlie  aeaa  of  the  Northern  hemisphere  became  more 
and  more  filled  with  floating  icebergs  often  charged 
with  erratic  blocks." ^Lyell :  Princip.  of  Geol.,  eh.  vi, 

©r-r&t'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  erratic;  ■itl.'\  The 
same  as  Erratic  (q.v.). 

"The  ■world  needetl  nothing  so  much  as  knights 
errant,  and  that  the  erratical  knighthood  ought  to  be 
again  renewed  therein."— SAe?(o«  .■  Don  Quixote,  p.  11. 

8r-rSt'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  erratical;  -ly,'] 
In  an  erratic  manner;  irregularly;  without 
rule,  order,  or  established  method. 

"  They  come  not  forth  in  generationa  erraticaUy,  or 
different  from  each  other ;  but  iu  specifical  and  regulai* 
Bhapea."— firoitfTie;  Vulgar  £rrou.rs,  bk.  il.,  uh,  vi. 

*cr-rS.t'-ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  erratical; 
-7ies5.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  erratic. 

*  er'-rar-tile,  a.  [Lat.  erratus,  pa.  par.  of 
erro  =  to  err,  to  wander;  Eng.  adj.  sufi".  -Ue.] 
Wandering,  erratic. 

"Without  any  errour  or  erratlle  apprehension  iu 
himself ."—GauZfi  .■  Mag-Aatro-Mant'tx,  p.  06. 

*  er-ra'-tion,   s.     [Lat,  erratlo,  from  erro  = 

to  wander.]    A  wandering  about. 

er-ra'-tum  (pi.  er-ra'-ta),  s.  [Lat.,  neut. 
sing,  of  erratus,  pa.  par.  of  erro  =  to  err,  to 
wander.]  An  error  or  mistake  in  printing  or 
writing. 

er'-rhine,  o.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  ipplva  (er- 
rhina)  =  sternutatory  medicines  :  ev  (en)  = 
in,  and  ptv  (rhin)  =  the  nose.] 

A«  As  adj. ;  Aff'ecting  the  nose ;  causing 
dischai-ges  from  the  nose. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Med.  (PL):  EiThines  are  medicinal  sub- 
stances which  possess  the  property  of  exciting 
a  secretion  of  mucus  from  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  and  this  is  very  frequently  accom- 
panied by  sneezing.  They ,  are  tobacco  in 
the  form  of  snuff,  subsulphate  of  mercury, 
powdered  vei-atrum  album,  and  euphorbium! 
They  are  used  in  cases  of  great  dryness  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Some  forms  of  headache 
ai'e  relieved  by  the  increased  secretion  of 
mucus  and  the  copsequent  unloading  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  membrane.  Also  called 
Sternutatories.    (Garrod :  Mat.  Medica.) 

err'-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.    [Err.] 

A.&'B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  going 
astray. 

err'-ing-!^,  adv.  [Eng.  erring;  -ly.]  In  an 
eiTing  manner ;  not  properly. 

"  He  serves  the  Miises  erringly  and  ill, 
Whose  aim  is  pleasure  light  and  fugitive." 
Wordnoorth  :   White  Doe  of  Jiylstotit  (Introd.). 

er-ro-ne-ous,  * er-ro'-ni-ous,  a.  [Lat. 
erroiieus  —  wandering  about,  from  erro  =  to 
wander;  Fi-.  errone;  Ital.  erroTieo.} 

*  1.  Wandering,  roving,  straying. 

"  Diamounted,  on  the  Aleian  field  I  fall, 
ErroneuiLs  tliere  to  wander,  and  forlorn." 

Jlilton:  P.  L.,  vii.  19,  20. 

*  2.  Wandering  or  deviating  from  the  right 
or  true  course. 

"  A  faint,  eiToneoua  ray."       Thomson  :  Summer,  1,687, 

3,  Mistaken,  false,  wrong,  full  of  error,  un- 
true. 

"I  never,  to  my  knowledge,  taught  any  erronioits 
doctrine.'— /,//c  of  Doctour  Barnes  U572),  fo.  Aaa,  iiij. 

*  4.  Mistaking ;  misled ;  deviating  by  mis- 
take from  the  truth. 

"  When  a  man  is  misinformed  a.q  to  the  goodness  or 
badness  of  an  action,  that  we  call  an  erroneous  coii- 
acieucft'  —ShaiT} :  aei-mons,  vol.  lii.,  ser.  IG. 

er-ro'-nc-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  erroneoiis; 
-ly.]  In  an  erroneous  manner;  by  mistake; 
not  rightly  ;  falsely,  inconectly. 

"  O  blest  proficiency  '.  aurpaasing  all 
That  men  erroneousl//  their  glory  call," 

C'owper :  JietiretTient,  99, 100. 

er-ro'-ne-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  erronemis; 
-iicss.]  Thequality  of  being  erroneous;  falsity, 
incorrectness. 

"  The  moat  ordinary  capacity  may  understand  it, 
and  l>e  satisfied  of  the  erroncousness  of  it." — Sharp: 
Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser,  8. 

er'-ror,  *er-rour.  "er-rowre.  s.    [O.  Fr. 

error,  errur;  Fr.  errexir,  from  Lat.  error,  from 
erro  =  to  err,  to  wander ;  Ital.  errore  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  error,'] 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 

'*  1,  A  wandering  or  roving  course. 

"  Where  he  through  fatall  errour  long  waa  led 
Full  many  year^,  and  weetlesse  wandered 
From  shore  to  shore."         Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  41, 

2.  A  wandering  or  deviation  from  the  truth  ; 
a  mistake,  a  misapprehension ;  a  mistaken 
judgment  or  opinion. 

*  3.  A  sin,  a  transgression  of  law  or  duty ; 
a  crime,  a  fault. 

"  Blood,  which  he  offered  for  himself  and  for  the 
errors  of  the  people."— //efi.  ix.  7. 

i.  A  mistake  in  writing,  printing,  speaking, 
&c.  ;  an  inaccuracy. 
5.  False  doctrine  or  teaching. 

"In  Heligion, 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it?"     Shakesp. :  Mer.  cf  Venice,  iii.  %. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  The  difference  between  the 
positions  of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
determined  by  calculation  and  by  observation. 

2.  Law:  A  mistake  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  of  record  upon  matters  of  law,  en- 
titling the  party  grieved  to  have  the  case 

■  reviewed.     [Writ  of  Error.] 

3.  Math. :  The  difference  between  the  result 
arrived  at  by  any  operation  and  the  true  result. 

4.  Hor.  (0/ a  clock):  The  difference  between 
the  time  to  which  a  clock  really  points  and 
that  which  it  was  intended  to  indicate. 

H  Writ  of  Error: 

Law :  An  appeal  from  an  inferior  court  of 
record  assigning  error  in  the  proceedings.  It 
lies  only  upon  matter  of  law  arising  upon  the 
face  of  the  proceedings,  so  that  no  evidence  is 
required  to  substantiate  or  support  it.  Writs 
of  error  can  now  be  taken  only  in  criminal 
cases,  appeal  or  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  being 
substituted  in  civil  cases  by  the  Judicature 
Act  of  1875. 

"  Inn  few  weeks  he  brought  his  sentence  before  the 
Hoiise  of  Lords  by  a  writ  of  error."— Macaulay  •  Hist 
£ii'j.,  cl).  xiv. 

U  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
error,  mistake,  and  blunder:  "Error  is  the 
lot  of  humanity  :  into  whatever  we  attempt 
to  do  or  think  error  will  be  sure  to  creep  :  the 
term  tlierefore  is  of  unlimited  use  :  we  have 
errors  of  judgment ;  errors  of  calculation  ; 
errors  of  the  liead,  and  eri^ors  of  the  heart. 
The  other  terms  designate  modes  of  error, 
which  mostly  refer  to  the  common  concerns 
of  life  :  mistake  is  an  e^^or  of  choice ;  blunder 
an  error  of  action:  children  and  careless 
people  ai-e  most  apt  to  make  mistakes ;  igno- 
rant, conceited,  and  stupid  people  commonly 


commit  blunders :  a  mistake  must  be  rectified ; 
in  commercial  transactions  it  may  be  of  serious 
ccmsequence  :  a  blunder  must  be  set  right ; 
but  blunderers  are  not  always  to  be  set  right ; 
and  blunders  are  frequently  so  ridiculous  as 
only  to  call  for  laughter." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  error  and 
fault :  ^' Error  respects  the  act :  fault  respects 
the  agent :  the  error  may  lie  in  the  judgment 
or  in  the  conduct ;  but  the  fault  lies  in  the 
will  or  intention  ;  the  errors  of  youth  must  be 
treated  with  indulgence ;  but  their  faults  must 
on  all  accounts  be  corrected ;  error  is  said  of 
that  which  is  individual  and  partial ;  fault  is 
said  likewise  of  that  which  is  habitual :  it  is  an 
error  to  use  intemperate  language  at  any  time ; 
it  is  a  fault  iu  the  temper  of  some  persons  who 
cannot  restrain  their  anger."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

^  er'-ror,  v.t.  [Error,  s.]  To  determine  or  to 
decide  to  be  erroneous  ;  as  the  decision  of  \ 
court. 

*  er'-ror-Siil,  *  er'-ror-full,  a.  [Eng.  error ; 
-full.]    Full  of  error;  mistaken,  wrong. 

"Brought  in  by  errorfuU  custome."— /"oxc  .■  Martyrs, 
p.  990. 

*  er'-ror-ist,  s.  [Eng.  error;  -ist.)  One  who 
is  in  error ;  one  who  encourages  or  promotes 
error. 

*  er'-rour,  s.    [Error,  s,] 

ers,  s.     pFi'.  &Prov.  ers;  8p.  iervo;  Ital.  ervo; 
Lat.  eruwm  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Ervum  Ervilia^  the  Bitter  Vetch. 

ers  bitter-vetcli,  s. 

Bot. :  A  designation  used  by  Skinner.  Pro- 
bably Ervum  Ervilia. 

er§'-by-ite,  s.    [Sw.  ersbyit.] 

Min. :  A  doubtful  mineral,  called  also  An- 
hydrous Scolecite.  It  is  monoclinic,  of  a 
white  colour  and  vitreous  lustre,  and  a  hard- 
ness of  six.  Dana  thinks  that  it  may  be 
altered  orthoclase. 

ers'-mert,  s.  [Arse  -  smart.]  Polygonum 
Hydropiper. 

ers'-wort,  s.     [Eng.  arse,  and  ^uort.] 

5oi. ;  The  herb  Mouse-ear.  (Wright.)  Mouse- 
ear  is  Hieracium  Pilosella.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

Erse,  s.  [A  corrupt  of  Irish  (q.v.).]  The 
name  given  to  the  language  of  the  Gaels  or 
Celts  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  being 
of  Irish  descent.  It  is  called  by  the  High- 
landers themselves  Gaelic. 

ersh,  earsh,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  eddish  (q.v.).] 
Stubble. 

erst,  adv.  [A.S.  cerest,  superlative  of  wr  = 
soon.]    [Ere.] 

1.  First ;  at  first ;  at  the  beginning. 

2.  Once ;  formerly. 

3.  Before  ;  previously  ;  till  then  ;  till 
now,  hitherto. 

"  Forth  skipped  the  cat,  not  now  replete 
As  erst  with  aiiy  self-conceit." 

Cowper :  Itctired  Cat. 
^  At  erst : 

1.  At  length. 

"  It's  now  at  earat  become  a  stonie  one." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  i.  2. 

2.  At  present. 

"  Left  both  bare  and  barreiu  now  at  erst." 

Spenser :  Shepheants  Calender  (DecJ. 

*  erst'-While,  adv.  [Eng.  erst,  and  while.  ] 
Before,  till  then,  tJil  now,  hitherto. 

"  Those  thick  and  clammy  vapours  which  erstwhile 
ascended  m  such  vast  measures.'' — Qtanmll:  J'rd. 
existence  ofSouU,  p.  H2. 


^  erthe-calle. 


[Earth-call.] 


^  erthe-smok,  d.    [Earth-smoke.} 

*  er-u-bes'-9en9e,  ^  er-ii-bes'~5eii-9^,  s. 

[Fr.  er^ibescence,  from  Lat.  er^ibescentia,  from 
erubescens,  pr.  par.  of  erubesco  =  to  grow  red  ; 
incept,  form  of  rubeo  =  to  be  red  ;  jiifier  = 
red.]    The  act  of  becoming  red ;  redness. 

t  er-U-bes'-jent,    a.     [Lat.    erubescens,    pr. 
par.  of  erubesco.  ] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  :  Reddish  ;   somewhat   red  ■ 
inclined  to  redness  ;  blushing, 

2.  Bot.:  Reddish,  hlush-colom-ed.  (Paxton.) 


bSil,  b^;  p6iit,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=sliun 


9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  f. 
;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious.  -slous,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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erubescite— eryngo 


&^^-bes',-cltei  5.  [Lat.  erv^esco  =  to  become 
red,  to  biuflh,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.)-] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Bobmite.  {Dana.)  The 
Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  adopts  the  name  erubescite, 
and  makes  bornine  and  bomite  two  of  its 
synonyms. 

e-rA'-Ca,  5.  [Lat.,  =  (1)  the  caterpillar  of  the 
cabbage  butterfly,  (2)  the  plant  genus  here 
defined,] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crucifers,  family  Bras- 
sicidae.  The  seeds  have  a  burning  taste,  and 
when  applied    to    the    skin    cause    blisters. 

,  .  Emca  sativa,  formerly  called  Brassica  eruca, 
is  used  in  the  South  of  Europe,  its  native 
region,  as  a  salad,  the  young  and  tender  roots 
alone  being  chosen,  for  when  old  it  has  an 
unjileasant  taste  and  smell.  The  whole  plant 
has  been  used  as  a  sialogogue, 

er-'fll-car'-i-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  eruca  =  a  kind 
of  colewort,  Eruca  sativa,  to  which  it  is  re- 
motely akin.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cruciferse,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Erucaridae. 

&:-U-cS.r''i-d0e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  erucariia), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.^ 

Bot. ;  A  family  of  Crucifers,  tribe  Spiro- 
lobeae. 

e-rii'-^ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  eruc(a);  Eng.  suff. 
-ic;  Gr.  ipevyofjLai  (ereti^oTnai)  =  to  vomit,] 
Pertaining  to,  contained  in,  or  C^iived  from 
the  Eruca  (q.v.). 

erucic-aoid,  s. 

Chein.  :  C2iH4i'COOH.  A  monatomic  fatty 
acid  belonging  to  the  acrylic  series,  also  called 
Brassic  acid.  It  occurs  in  colza  oil  expressed 
from  the  seeds  of  BrassiAXi  campestris,  and  iu 
the  fat  oil  of  mustard  seed,  Sinapis  alba.  The 
colza  oil  is  saponified  with  litharge,  and  the 
oleate  of  lead  removed  by  digesting  with 
ether ;  the  residue  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
■  chloric  acid,  and  crystallized  from  alcohol. 
Brucic  acid  forms  long  white  needles,  which 
melt  at  34°.  It  is  Insoluble  in  water.  It 
unites  with  bromine,  forming  a  crystalline 
dibromide,  C22H42Br202,  which  melts  at  42°. 

*  e-rucf ,  v.t.  [Lat.  eructo:  e  =  ex  =  out,  and 
ructo  =  to  belch.]    To  belch  out ;  to  eructate. 

*  e-riic'-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  eructatus,  pa.  par.  of 
eritcto.] 

1.  Lit, :  To  eject  as  wind  from  the  stomach  ; 
to  belch  out. 

"  They  would  make  us  believe  in  Syracusa,  now 
Uessiua,  that  ^toa  lu  times  past  hath  eructated  such 
huge  gobbets  of  diQ."— Howell :  Letters,  I.  i.  2". 

2;  Fig.   To  belch  out ;  to  give  vent  to. 
"Thoueh  he  should  .  .  .  daily  entc(ate  his  invectives 
aeaiuat  the  most  respectable  iaen."—Knoz:  Essays, 
No.  ix.     * 

e-riic-ta'-tipn,  s.  [Lat.  eructatio,  from 
eructatus,  pa.  par.  of  er«c(o.] 

1.  The  act  of  belching ;  a  belch. 

"  Cftbbage  /  .  .  is  greatly  accused  for  provoking 
eructations." — Eoelya  :  Discourse  of  Salletts. 

2.  That  which  is  ejected  from  the  stomach 
by  belching. 

*'  The  signs  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  being 
depravud,  are  eructations,  either  with  the  taste  of  the 
ftliment,  acid,  inodorous,  or  t&t\A.."—Arlmthnot. 

3.  Any  sudden  bursting  out  or  ejection  of 
irind  or  matter. 

"  TbenniB  are  hot  springs,  or  fiery  enu^ations  ;  such 
as  buTst  forth  of  the  earth  during  earthquakes." — 
Wofdward. 

*  6-ru'-di-atC,  v.t.  [Erudite.]  To  teach,  to 
instruct. 


fir'-U-dite,  a.  [Lat.  enidU'us,  pa.  par.  of 
ervdio  =  to  free  from  rudeness,  to  cultivate, 
to  teacli :  e  =  ex  =  out,  away,  and  rudis  = 
rude.]  Instructed,  taught,  learned,  well-read, 
well-informed. 

"  With   the  fore-uientloned   treasures    of    erudite 
,      pamphlet-tracts,  there  appeared  a  far  more  consider- 
able collection  of  valuable  little  ti'ea.tiaea." —Critical 
fflsl.  of  Pamphlets  (1715J,  p.  6. 

6r'-U-dite-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  ervMte;  -ly.]  In 
an  erudite,  learned  manner ;  with  erudition. 

er'-ii-dite-llfiss,  s.  [Eng.  ervdite;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  erudite  ;  erudition. 

er-ii-di'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ervditio,  from  eruditus, 
pa.  par.  of  ervdio;  Fr.  Erudition;  Sp.  erudi- 
cion ;  Ital.  ervdizione.] 


1.  The  act  or  process  of  instructing  or  im- 
proving. 

"  The  erudition  of-her  oLlud  is  much  more  to  be  re- 
garded."— Spectator,  No.  6U. 

2.  Learning  ;  knowledge  gained  by  study ; 
scholarship. 

"  He  talks  of  light,  and  the  ^>rismatic  hues, 
As  men  of  depth  iu  erudition  use." 

Oowper :  Charity,  391,  392. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  erudition  and 
knowledge,  see  Knowledge. 

*  er'-'&-gate,  a.  [Lat,  erugatus,  pa.  par.  of 
erugo :  e  ~  ex  =  away,  out,  and  rugatus  = 
wrinkled ;  ruga  —  a  wrinkle.]  Free  from 
wrinkles  ;  smooth  ;  unwriukled. 

*  e-ru'-gi-nous,  a.  [Lat.  oiruginosus,  from 
cer^tgo  =  the  rust  of  copper,  verdigris  ;  u's, 
gen.  ceris  =  copper.]  [^ruginous.]  Partak- 
ing of  the  substance  or  nature  of  copper. 

"  Copperas  is  a  rough  and  acrimonious  kind  of,  salt, 
drawn  out  of  ferrous  and  erughioits  earth.s,  partaking 
chiefly  of  iron  and  copper."— Zfroiwie .■  Vulgar  Errours, 
bk.  vi.,  ch.  xii. 

e-riim'-pent,  a.    [Lat.  erumpens,  pr.  pa.r.  of 
erunipo  —  to  burst  or  break  out :   e  =  ex  = 
out,  and  r-u-nipo  =  to  break,  to  burst.] 
Bot. :  Breaking  out. 

e-run'-da,  e-rin-di,  s.  [Mahratta  &  Hind. 
erujida  =  the  castor-oil  plant ;  Mahratta  erun- 
del  =  castor  oil.  ]  For  def.  see  etym.  (Anglo- 
Indian.) 

*  e-JTUpt',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  eruptus,  pa.  par.  of 
eru-mpo  =  to  burst  or  break  out.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  throw  out  or  eject  with 
violence  ;  to  emit  violently. 

"  Erupted,  sedimentary,  metamorphosed,  couglom- 1 
erated  aggregates  of  miueral  matter." — 5.  HLghley,  iu 
CasselVi  Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  a58. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  burst  or  break  out  sud- 
denly ;  to  give  vent  to  eruptions. 

e-rup'-tion,  s.      [Lat.  eruptio,  from  eriiptus, 
pa.  par.  of  erumpo  ;  Fr.  eruption ;  Sp.  erup-  ■ 
cion;  Ital.  eruBione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  bursting  or  breaking  out  from 
any  confinement  or  restraint ;  a  sudden  burst 
or  emission. 

"Anon  with  black  eruption  from  its  jawa 
A  night  of  smoke,  thick  driving,  wave  on  wiive 
In  stormy  flow."  Mallet :  The  Excursion,  i. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

3.  That  which  bursts  or  breaks  out.   [II.  2.] 

"Prom  the  volcanoes  gross  eruptions  rise." 

Garth  :  Eispenaury,  i,  109. 
*  4.  A  sudden  excursion  of  a  hostile  nature. 

■ '  The  confusion  of  things,  the  eruptions  of  barbarians . 
.  .  .  did  all  turn  to  account  for  Mm." — Barrow.  Of 
the  Pope's  Hupremacy. 

'*  5.  A  violent  exclamation  or  ejaculation. 

"To  his  secretary,  whom  he  laid  in  a  pallet  near 
him  for  natural  ventilation  of  his  thoughts,  he' would, 
iu  the  absence  of  all  other  ears  and  eyes,  break  out' 
into  bitter  and  passionate  eruptions." — Wotton:  Lije 
of  Buckingham. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Medical :  ' 

(1)  The  breaking  out  upon  the  skin  of  vesi- 
cles, pustules,  &e.,  ultimately  becoming  crusts 
or  scabs.  In  some  cases  fungi  have  been  found 
in  the  centre  of  the  vesicle  or  other  luoi^bid 
growth. 

(2)  The  exanthemata  thus  produced,  as  the 
vesicles  in  small-pox  or  the  rash  in  scarlet 
fever. 


2.  Geol.  :  An  outburst  of  fluid  lava  mixed 
with  stones,  scoriae,  dust,  &c.,  from  a  volcanic' 
crater  or  other  vent.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  com- 
putes that  about  2,000  such  eruptions  may 
occur  iu  the  course  of  a  century,  or  an  average; 
of  twenty  every  yean  .  [Volcano.] 

e-rup'-tive,  a.     [Fr.  iruptif;  Sp.  emptivo, 
from  Lat.  eruptus,  pa.  par.  of  erumpo.] 

1.  Bursting  forth  ;  breaking  out.  '■ 

"  To  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance  I 

Appears  far  south  eruptive  through  the  cloud." 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,129,  1,130.    1 

2.  Attended  with  eruption  or  rash ;  pro- 
ducing eruptions. 

"It  is  in  the  nature  of  these  eruptive  diseases  lu  the 
state  to  sink  in  by  fits,  and  to  re-appear."— fiurfto  .■ 
Regicide  Peace,  let.  L  \ 

3.  Produced  by  eruption  :  as,  eruptive  r.9cks 
(q.v.). 

eruptive  rocks: 

Geol.  :  The  same  as  volcanic  rocks,  using 
the  latter  term  to  include  those  of  all  geolo- 


gical formations,  and-  not  simply  those  sent 
'  ■  forth  'by  recent  volcsinoes.     Basalt  and  green- 
stone, equally  with  lava,  are  considered  erup- 
tive rocks.     [Volcanic] 

.er-va-len'-ta^  s.  [Lat.  Ervum  lens,  the 
botanical  name  of  the  lentil.]  The  farina  or 
meal  of  the  common  lentil,  prepared  in  a 
special  manner.  Its  use  as  a  food  is  said  to 
promote  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowela. 
The  same  as  Revalenta  (q.v.). 

er-vll'- i  -  a,    s.      [Lat.    ervilia  =  the   bitter 
.  vetch.] 

■1.  Bot. :  An  obsolete  genus  of  papilionaceous 
plants  containing  Ervilia  sativa,  the  species 
generally  called  Ervum,  Ervilia.    [Ebvum.] 

2.  Zool. :  Lentil-shell.  A  genus  of  bivalve 
molluscs,  family  Tellinidae.  Two  recent 
species  are  known.  Distribution :  West  Indies, 
Britain,  Canaries,  Mediterranean,  and  the  Red 
Sea.    (IVoodvjard.) 

er'-vum,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  bitter  vetch,  Ervum 
Ervilia  (def.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Vicieae.  It  is  akin  to  Vicia,  but  differs 
in  the  sharp,  equal  segments  of  the  calyx, 
&c.  The  leaves  are  generally  pinnate  and 
terminate  in  tendrils.  Ervum  lens  is  the 
lentil  (q.v.).  Ervum  Ervilia  is  the  Bitter 
Vetch.  Its  seeds  mixed  with  flour  and  made 
into  bread  produce  weakness  of  the  limbs, 
and  render  horses  paralytic. 

^-r^y'-i-be,  s.  [Prom  erima-tali,  its  native 
name  in  the  Malayaliin  langua.ge.] 

Bat.  :  An  anomalous  genus  of  perigynous 

Exogens,  placed  by  Lindley  doubtfully  at  the 

end  of  the  Convolvulaceae,  and  by  Endlicher 

made  the  ty]ie  of  an  order  which  he  calls  Ery- 

cibeae.    JUr.  W.  Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  states  that 

,  it  nearly  approaches  Convolvulacese,  butdiffei-s 

, .  in  having  a  sessile  radiating  stigma  like  that 

,  ,of  a  poppy.     This   character  exists  also  in 

Ebenacese,  to  which  in  other  respects  Erycibe 

seeuis  not  very  closely  akin.    The  species  are 

from  tropical  Asia. 

Sr^Jr-yitb'-e-ae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  erycib(€),  and 
;  iLat.fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecB.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  plants- established  by 
Endlicher  for  the  reception  of  the  genus 
Erycibe  (q.v.). 

fir-y-^i'-na,  IIr-y-9i'-na»  s.  [Eryeina,  a 
name  of  Venus,  from  Mount  Eryx,  now  San 
Giuliauo,  a  mountain  in  Sicily,  where  she  had 
a  temple.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  [See  etym.]. 

2.  Entom.  :    A  genus    of   Butterflies,    the 
,  .typical  one  of  the  family  Erycinidae  (q.v.). 

■  *  3.  ZoolT:  An  old  genus  of  TelUnidte. 

er- jr-5m'-i-d3S,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  Eryd,n{a),  and  fem. 
-pi.  adj.  suff".  -idffi.] 

Entom. :  Dryads.    A  family  of  Butterflies. 

'  The  males  have  only  four  perfect  legs,  the 
females  have  six.  In  other  respects  they  re- 
semble the  Lycajnidse  (Argus  Butterflies)  (q.  v. ). 
The  only  known  British  species  of  Dryad  is 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  (NemeoMus  L-uciiw.). 

e-r^n'-gi-^m^s.     [Lat.  eryngion;  Gr.  r)pvy~ 

'  YiOi-  (eru)iggioii),  dimin.  of  Lat.  erynge  =  GT. 

epvyyri  (crvngge)  =  the  eryngo  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Eryngo.     A  ^enus  of  Umbelliferous 

,  plants,  family  Saniculidse.    There  is  an  invo- 

luci-e  in   many  lea\'es ;    the    fruit   is  ovate, 

clothed  with  chaffy  scales  or  bristles.    About 

■  "I'OO  species  are  known,  most  of  them  from 

South  America.  EryThgiwrn,  ma-iHtimum,  the 
Sea  Eryngo  or  Sea  Holly,  is  undoubtedly 
'  British.  It  is  very  glaucous  ;  has  tliree-lobed 
suborbicular  radical  and  palmate  cauline 
leaves.  It  is  found  on  sandy  sea-shores  as 
far  north  as  Aberdeen.  E.  oampeslre  is  par- 
tially naturalised.    [Eryngo.] 

i&-rjhtt'-g6,  e-rm'-go, ».    [Erykgium.] 
'1.   Bet. ;   The  genus  Eryngium.     The  Sea 

■  :,  Eryngo  is    Eryngium  WAiritimum,  the  Field 
'    'Eryngo  E,  oampestris.    (Bentham.) 

■'\     2.  Fhar.  :  [Ebynqo-root]. 

ersrngo-root,  s. 

Phar. :   The  root  of  Eryngium  maritimwrti, 

, ,  or  Sea-holly,  prepared  as  a  sweetmeat.    It  was 

■  flrst  candied  at  Colchester,  about  a.d.  1600, 

by  an  apothecary  named  Buxton.    (Fosbroke.) 


fate,  fS-t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fdll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre;  pine,  pit,  s'tre,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  ciir,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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''  Its  aplirodisiac  qualities,  either  real  or  sup- 
posed, are  mentioned  by  dramatists  and  poets 
■.    from  Jonson  to  Prior. 

or'-^-on,  s.  [Gr.epu'u)i/(erwoji)=dragging along 
the  ground,  .pr.  par.  of  epuw  (efiio).'} 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  macruroiis  Crustaceans 
found  in  the  Lias  and:  Oolite,  being  most 
abundant  in  the  Solenhofen  Slates,  which  are 
Middle  Oolite. 

^-r^S'-i-xniim,    s.       [Lat.    erysimum;    Gr. 

'  epva-ifiov  (ervsimon)  —  the  hedge  inilstard.] 
Bot.  :  Treacle- mustard.  A  genus  of  Crnci- 
ferffi,  family  Sisyinbridse.  The  pod  is  four- 
sided,  its  valves  one-nerved.  There  are  gene- 
rally two  hypogynous  glands  opposite  the 
placentas  and  between  the  longer  stamens. 
About  seventy  species  are  known.  Ery$inmiii 
cheiranthoides,  the  "Worm-seed  Treacle-mus- 
tard, is  found  in  Britain  in  waste  places, 
chiefly  in  the  South  of  England.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  colder  parts  of  continental  North 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  E.  virgatuiii 
and  E.  oHentale  are  occasionally  seen  in  Eng- 
land, but  they  have  escaped  from  gardens. 

er-^-sip'-e-las,  *  er-i-sip'-e-ly,  s.    [Lat., 

from  Gr.  epvo-iVeAa?  (erusipelds)  =  a  redness 
on  the  skin  ;  Fr.  ei'ysipele.] 

Med, :  A  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
spreading  with  great  mpidity :  the  parts 
aff'ected  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  with  a  dif- 
fused swelling  of  the  underlying  cutaneous 
tissue  and  cellular  membrane,  and  an  indis- 
position to  take  on  the  healthy  action,  called 
by  John  Hunter  the  adhesive  inftammatioii. 
Erj'sipelas  is  divided  into— (1)  Simple,  where 
the  skin  only  is  affected ;  (2)  Phlegmonous, 
where  the  cutaneous  and  areolar  tissue  are 
both  attacked  at  the  same  time,  going  on  to 
vesication,  then  yellowness,  and  death  of  the 
,skin,  death  of  the  areolar  tissue  may  follow, 
constituting  malignant,  or  gangrenous  ery- 
sipelas ;  (3)  CEdematous,  or  sub- cutaneous,  of 
a  yellowish,  dark  brown,  or  red  colour,  occur- 
ring about  the  eyelids, scrotum,  orlegs, usually 
in  broken-down  dropsical  constitutions.  The 
first  is  superficial  and  stlienic,  the  other  forms 
more  deep-seated  and  asthenic,  and  require 
vigorously  active  treatment  by  free  incisions 
before  the  formation  of  pus,  as  it  is  too  late  to 
wait  till  puS  has 'actually  formed.  The  consti- 
tutipnal  treatment  is  mainly  restorative  :  the 
more  asthenic  the  case  the  sooner  should 
-  perchloride  of  iron  be  given,  from  20  to  80 
minims  of  the  tincture  e\'ery  two  or  three 
houi-s,  and  continued  during  convalescence  to 
eusure  a  cure.  The  popular  names  of  this  affec- 
tion are  Tlie  Rose  and  St.  Anthony's  Fire. 

er,-^-si-per-a-rtSid,  a.  [Gr.  epuo-tTre'Aas 
(erusipelas),  genit.  epucriTreAaTOs  (erusipelaton) 
=  erysipelas,  and  e'fios  (eidos)  =  form,  re- 
semblance.]   Resembling  ei7sipelas. 

er-J^-si-Pel'-a-tOUS,  a.     [Gl*.  epva-nreha^ 
(erusipelas),  genif.  epv(ri7re'AaTos(enisipetotos)= 
erysipelas,  and  pug.,  &c.  guff.  -o«s.] 
Med. :  Having  the  nature  of  erysipelas,  or 
-in  gome  way  resembling  it. 

■  '"A  pereou,  *lio  foraoitae  yeai-a  had  bcfeu  subject  to 
erysipelatous  iw9n."—Bp,  Berkeley :  Siris,  §  6. 

er-^-sip'-el-O^S,  a.  [Erysipelas.]  Erup- 
tive ;  pertaining  to,  reseijibling,  or  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  erysipelas  (q.v.). 

Sr-ys'-i-phe,  a.  [Gr.  ip^tripr)  (erusibe)  =  mil- 
dew.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Fungi  now  much  re- 
duced in  extent  by  the  removal  from  it  of 
various  'species  now  ranked  under  distinct 
genera.  When  undeveloped  they  are  called 
Oidfa(q.v.). 

e-r^h'-a-ca,  s.    [Erythaccs.] 

e-rjrth-a-9i'-n£e,  s.  pi  [Lat.  ei-ythacCus),  and; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tuce.j 

Oniith. :  A  sub-family  of  Sylvidae  or  Warblers. 
It  contains  the  Robins.  They  are  scattered 
over  tlie  eastern  hemisphere.  Nine  occur  in 
Britain  :  (1) Erythacusnibe(nda,  the  Rohiu  Red-. 

■  breast ;  (2)  Accentor  modularU,  the  Hedge 
Warbler  or  Hedge  Span'ow;  (3)  A,  cUpinus,' 
the  Alpine  Accentor ;  (4)  Saxieola  niHcola, 

.  the  Stoneehat ;  (5)  S.  ruhetra,  the  Whinchat ; 
(6)  S.  (unanthe,  the  Wheatear ;  (7)  Phcenicura 
r^iticilla,  the  Redstart;  (8)  P.  s^iecica,  •the 
Blue-throated  Warbler ;  and  (9)  Phcenicura 
tethys,  the  Black-throated  "Warbler.  Nds.  1, 
2,  and  4  are  permanent  residents  ;  5,  6,  and  7 


summer  visitants;  and  3,  8.  and  9  stragglers 
from  other  countries;    [Erythacus.] 

e-rJNli'-a-cas,  e-r^rtH'-aca,  s.  [Gr. 
€pv8aivui  (eruthaino)  =  to  dye  red,  to  cause  to 
blush,  in  allusion  to  the  red  plumage  of  the 
Robin  Redbreast,  a  species  of  the  genus.] 

Oniith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Erythaeinge  (q-v.). 

er-y-the'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  kpv9r\{j.a  (eruthema)  = 
redness  ;  epeu^os  {ere%it1ios)  —  red.  ] 

Mtd.  :  Uniform  redness,  with  puffiness  of 
the  skin,  seldom  accompanied  by  general 
febrile  disturbance,  and  not  extending  to  the 
areolar  tissue.  Tlie  chief  variety  is  Erythema 
nodosum.  The  redness  and  bumps  gradually 
subside.  It  is  commonest  in  young  females, 
but  is  also  seen  in  feeble  boys.  It  is  often  a 
symptom  of  some  other  disease,  in  which  case 
active  treatment  of  it  may  kill  tlie  patient ; 
but  if  otherwise,  painting  with  nitrate  of  silver 
generally  induces  a  favourable  resolution. 

er-yth-e-mSit'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  erythema 
(q.v.)  ;  (  connective,  and  suff.  -ic] 

Med. :  A  term  applied  to  skin  affections 
marked  by  or  associated  with  redness,  specially 
relating  to  erythema,  erysipelas,  and  the  more 
common  Rose-rash  and  Nettle-rash. 

er-y-them'-a-tous,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  erythema 
(q.v.) ;  t  connective,  and  suff.  -ous."] 
Med.  :  The  same  as  EKYTHEHATiG-^q.v.). 

er-^th-rse'-a,  s.  [Gr.  epv9paloi{eruthraiQs)= 
red.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gentianaceae,  tribe  Geu- 
tianete.  The  calyx  is  five-cleft ;  the  corolla 
funnel-shaped  and  withering,  its  limb  short ; 
stigmastwo;  capsule  linear  two-celled.  Known 
species  about  fifteen,  only  Erythrcea  Ceiitau- 
rium,  the  Common  Centaury,  being  British, 
E.  latifolium  and  pulchella,  formerly  made  dis- 
tinct, being  ranked  under  it  as  sub-species 
only.  The  Centaury  is  about  eight  to  ten 
inches  high,  with  rose-coloured  corymbose 
flowers.  It  is  frequent  on  dry  pastures  in 
England.  It  has  the  same  pharmaceutical 
quahties  as  the  bitter  root  of  Gentian  (q.v.). 

*  er-yth-rae'-an,  a.  [Gr.  epw^pos  ieruthros)  = 
red  ;  Eng.  adj.*  suff.  -an.]    Of  a  red  colour. 

Erytliraean  main,  s. 

Geog. :  The  Red  Sea. 

"  Tlie  ruddy  waves  lie  cleft  iu  twniu 
01  tho  Erythrtean  Tnaiv," 

JUilton  :  Psalm  cxx.  46. 

1  The  Erythraean  Sea  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus included  notonlythe  Red  Sea  or  Arabian 
Gulf,  but  also  the  Indian  Ocean.  Xenophon, 
in  the  Cyroyoidia,  applies  the  name  to  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

e-r;ytll'-rfc,  a.  [Gr.  epudpos  (eruthros)  =  red  ; 
■ic]    Pertaining  to  erythrin  (q.v.). 

erytlirlc-aoid,  s.    [Erythrin.] 

e-ryth'-rin,  e-r^h'-rine,  e.  [Gr.  epuflpo? 
(enithros)  =■  red ;  Eng.,  &c.  suff,  -in,  -ine 
(Cliem.).^ 

1.  Cheni.  (Chiejly  of  tlie  form  erythnn):  Eryth- 
ric  acid,  erythritic  orseUinate,  C2oH220io.  It 
is  contained  in  Boccellafiisiformis,  and  extracted 
by  boiling  with  milk  of  lime.  It  forms  crystals 
slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  coloured  red  by 
ammonia  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  is  resolved' 
by  boiling  with  baryta  water  into  orsellinic  acid 
and  picroerythrin,  C12H16O7,  which  by  further 
boiling  with  baryta  water  is  converted  into 
orcin,  C7H8O2,  erythrite,  C4H10O4,  and  CO2. 
The  orcin  is  i-eadily  soluble  in  strong  alcohol, 
while  the  erythrite  is  only  slightly  soluble. 

2.  Min.  (Of  the  form  erythrine) :  Thesame  as 
Erythrite  (q.v.). 

e-rptb.'-xia-^  s.  [Modelled  on  Gr.  epv6p~Lvo<; 
(eruthrinos),  'which,  however,  is  a  red  kind' 
of  mullet,  and  not  a  plant.] 

Bot. :  Coral  Tree.  A  genus  of  papilionaceous 
plants,  the  typical  one  of  the  sub-tribe  Ery- 
thrinffi  (q.v.).  The  species  consist  of  shrubs 
or  trees  with  trifoliate  leaves  or  long  stalks 
and  blood-red  flowers.  Pound  iu  the  tropics.. 
Erythrina  monosperma  furnishes  gum  lac  (q.v.). 

e-ryth'-rme,  s.    [Erythrin.] 

er-y-thri'-ne-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  erytkHn(a\ 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ea;.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Phaseolese  (q.v.). 


e-r^h-n'-nus,  s.  [Gr.  epu^pit'os  (eruthrinps) 
=  a  red  kiiid  of  mullet.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  name  given  by  Jonston  and  "Wil- 
loughby  to  what  is  now  CiiUed  PageUns  Efy- 
thrimis.     [Pagellus.  ] 

e-ryth'-rite,  s.  [Gr.  epu0p6s  {eruthrns)=  red^ 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

1.  Chem. :  Erytlirol,  erythroinannite,  eryth- 
roglucin,  phycite,  C4H6(OH)4.  A  tetratomic 
alcohol,  existing  ready  formed  in  the  alga, 
Protococcus  vulgaris;  also  by  boiling  erythrin 
with  baryta  water.  Erythrite  crystallizes  in 
large  colourless  prisms,  melting  at  120°,  which 
are  readily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  ether, 
and  sparin^^ly  in  cold  alcohol.  Heated  with 
concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  secondary  butyliodide,  CH3CHI  CHg-CHg. 
Fused  with  caustic  potash  it  yields  oxalic  and 
acetic  acids.  Erythrite  has  a  sweet  taste;  it 
does  not  ferment  with  yeast.  It  is  optically 
inactive.  It  unites  directly  with  acids  form- 
ing ethers.  It  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline 
solution  of  a  cupric  salt. 

2.  Min.  :  A  monoclinic  mineral ;  its  hardness 
1*5  to  2*5  ;  sp.  gr.  2-9 ;  lustre  on  the  different 
faces  of  the  crystal  from  dull  to  adamantine  ; 
colour  red  or  greenish-grey.  Compos.  :  Ar- 
senic acid  38  43  ;  oxide  of  cobalt  37'55  ;  water 
24"02.  Earthy  cobalt  bloom  is  a  variety  of  it, 
consisting  of  cobalt  bloom  with  free  arsenious 
acid.  Found  abroad  in  Saxony,  Thui-ingia, 
Baden,  Norway,  &c.  ;  at  home,  in  Cornwall, 
Cumberland,  and  near  liillarney.  (Dana.) 
Called  also  Erythrine  (q.v.). 

er-yth-rit'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  erythritie),  and  suff. 
-ic  (Llieni.)  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
Erytlirite  (q.v.). 

erythritic-acld,  s. 

Chem,.:  A  monobasic  tetratomic  acid,  C4H8O5, 
or  CH2(OH)-CH(0H)CH(.0H)C0-0H.  Ery- 
thritic acid,  also  called  erythroglucinic  acid, 
is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  erythrite  with 
platinum  black  in  an  aqueous  solution.  It 
lorms  a  deliquescent  mass,  which  is  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.     It  forms  salts. 

e-ryth-ro-,  pref.     [Lat.  erythros ;  Gr.  epvBpo^ 

(eimthros)  =  red,  of  the  colour  of  neetar  an<l 

wine  ;  cogn.  with  Lat.  ruber,  rutilis,  and  with 

Sansc.  rudhiram  =  blood,  and  rChitas  =  red.  ] 

Bot,  &c. :  Red,  pale  red. 

e-r^h'-ro-gen,  s.  [Gr.  epvOpds  (eruthros)  =. 
red,  and  yect-aui  (geniiao)  =  to  produce.] 

Chem. :  A  substance  originally  colourless, 
but  reddened  by  acids,  supposed  by  Hope  to 
be  contained  in  flowers. 

e-r^lh-r6-glu-9in,  s,  [Pref.  erythro-,  and 
Eng.,  &.e.  glucUi.]    [Erythrite.] 

e-r^h-ro-glu-9iii'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  erythro-, 
and  Eng.  glucinic  (q.v.).]    See  the  compound. 

enthyroglucinic-acid,  5. 

Chemi.  :  Another  name  for  Erythroleic-acid 
(q.v.). 

e-ryth'-roid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  epu5poet5^y  (eruthr- 
roeides)  =  of  a  ruddy  look  ;  epuflpos  =  red,  and 
elSos  (eidos)  =  form  ;  Fr.  erythroide.] 

A.  As  adj.     Of  a  red  colour. 

B.  As  siibstantive ; 

Anat. :  The  reddish  muscular  envelope  of 
the  testicle. 

e-r^h-ro-le'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  eryiftro-,- and  Eng., 
&c.  oleic  (q.v,).]     (See  the  compound.) 

erythroleic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  purple  semi-fluid  substance,  said 
to  exist  in  archil, 

e-rytli'-ro-lein,  a.  [Pref.  erythro-,  and  Eng., 
&c.  olein  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  C2fiH2204.  An  oily  liquid  extracted 
by  Kane  from  archil  and  litmus.    (Larou^e.) 

e-rytll-ro-llf-min,  s.  [Pref.  erythro- ;  Eng. 
litm(us),  and  suff.  -in.  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  C26H23O13.  A  red  colouring  matter 
extracted  by  Kane  from  litmus.    (Larousse.) 

e -ryth-ro-man'-nite,  s..  [Pref.  erythro-.  and 
Eng.  mannite.]    [Erythrite.] 

e-ryth-ro'-ni-um,  s.  [Gr.  epvdpoftov  (enith- 
ronion)  =  a  plant  of  the  satyrium  kind  (Dios- 
corides  in  Liddell  &  Scott).  A  Satyrium  js  a 
kind  of  Orchid.] 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  3^enophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f, 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cions,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  bel,  del. 
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erythrophloeuin— escape 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliaceffi,  tribe  Tulipege. 
The  Tartars  are  said  to  reckon  one  species, 
i:7-y;7iro7tiHm Z)e7is cants.  theDog's-tooth Violet, 
as  an  article  of  diet.  It  is  found  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  Its  bulbs  have  been  regarded  as 
aphrodisiac  and  anthelmintic.  The  leaves  and 
roots  of  E.  americanum  are  emetic. 

t  2.  Mln.  :  Vanadite  (q.v.). 

e-ryth-rd-phlce'-uin,  s.  [Gr.  epvOpos 
(entthros)  -  red,  and  4>\oi6<;  (^ftioios)  =  bark.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  sub- 
order Jlimosese,  tribe  Farkicce.  Eryihrophlceum 
guimense  is  an  ornamental  tree  about  120  feet 
high  growing  in  Western  Africa.  The  natives 
call  it  gregre  tree — i.e.,  ordeal  tree,  from  the 
usr  to  which  its  abundant  red  juice  is  put.  it 
is  also  called  Afzelia  grandis.    (Paxtuii.) 

e-ryth-rd-phle'-ine,  s.  [Moii  Lat.  eryth- 
rophke(uin),  and  Eng.  sulf.  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 
Chem. :  A  poisonous  base,  extracted  by 
alcohol  from  the  bark  of  Erythroplikeuni 
guineense,  a  tall  leguminous  tree,  growing  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  ether,  benzene,  or  chloroform,  but 
is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  forms 
salts  with  acids.  In  contact  with  manganese 
peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid  erythrophleine 
develops  a  violet  colour  less  intense  than  that 
produced  by  strychnine ;  the  colour  soon 
changes  to  a  dirty  brown.  It  acts  as  a  poison 
by  paralysing  the  action  of  the  heart. 

^rytli'-ro-pliyll,  e-ryth-ro-phyl'-line, 

s.  [Gr.  ipv9p6<;  ieruthros)  —  red,  ^vWov  {phid- 
^0)0  =  a  leaf,  and  Eng.  suff.  -i7ie(C7i*m.)(q.v.).] 
C/iem.  ;  The  red  colouring  matter  of  leaves 
in  autumn .  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  dissolves  with  brown  colour  in  alkali. 

e-rytli-ro-pro'-tide,  s.  [Gr.  €pv9p6<;  (eruth- 
ros)  =  red,  TrpwTo?  (protos)  =  first,  and  Eng. 
sutf,  -tde(C/iem.)(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  red  extractive  matter  obtained  by 
Mulder  from  albumin  and  allied  substances. 

e-rytll-ror-cllis,  s.  [Pref.  ei-ythr(o),  and 
Eng.,  &c.  orchis.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  tribe  Arethuseae, 
family  Vanillidae.  Erythrorchis  scandens  has 
slender  stems  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  runs 
like  a  creeper  over  trees  in  wet  jungles  in  the 
Eastern  peninsula  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

e-r^h'-ro^e,  s.    [Erythrosis.] 

Chem. :  The  name  given  by  Garot  to  the 
yellow  or  orange-coloured  substance  obtained 
by  treating  rhubarb  with  nitric  acid,  which, 
however,  he  allows  to  be  a  mixture.  It  dis- 
solves in  alkalis,  forming  red  solutions  which 
produce  very  deep  stains.     [Rhubarb.] 

e-rytli-r6-si-der'-it©,  s.  [Pref.  erythro-,  and 
Eng.  siderite.] 

Min. :  Scacchi's  name  for  a  hydrated  chloride 
of  potassium  and  iron,  2KC1  +  Fe2Cl3  +  2H0. 
Prismatic  in  crystallization.  Soluble  in  water. 
Found  embedded  in  volcanic  bombs  enclosed 
in  Vesuvian  lava  of  April,  1872,  and  was  pro- 
bably formed  by  sublimation  during  that 
eruption,    (Tkotnas  Davles,  F.G.S.) 

e-ry-thro'-sfe,  s.     [From  Gr.  epvBpo';  (e-nith- 
ros)  =  red.] 
Med.:  Plethora.    {Dungllson.) 

e-r^h-r6-sper'-me-0B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ery- 
,_  throsperm(um),  and  I^at.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoi.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  FlacourtiaccEe.    The  styles 
are  several,  the  fruit  ultimately  splits. 

e-ryth-ro-sper'-miim,  s.     [Gr.  epv9p6s 
(ernthros)  ~  red,  and  <nr€pfj.a  (spervia)  =  seed.] 
Bot.  ;  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Erytli- 
rospermete  (q.v.). 

e-ii^-thros'-td-miiin,    s.     [Gr.   epvOpo^ 

(eruthros)  =  red,  and  otoijm  (stoma)  =  mouth.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Desvaux  to  the 

aggregate  fruit  more  generally  called  Etaerio 

(q.v.).    Example,  the  strawberry. 

©r-^li-r6x-yl-a'-9S-se,    t  e-ryth-rox- 

yl'-e-flB.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  erythroxyl(oji) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suff".  -aceie,  ece.] 
.  Bot. :  Erj-throxyls.  An  order  of  Hypo- 
gynous  Exogens,  alliance  Sapindales.  It 
consists  of  shrubs  or  trees  with  the  young 
shoots  scaly,  alternate  stipulate  leaves,  and 
small  white  or  greenish  flowers.  Sepals  five, 
combined  at  the  base  ;  persistent  petals  five, 


each  with  a  plaited  scale  at  the  base  ;  stamens 
ten,  monadelphous ;  ovary  three-ceUed,  but 
having  two  of  the  cells  spurious  ;  styles  three  ; 
stigmas  three,  capitate ;  ovule  solitary  pen- 
dulous ;  fruit  a  one-seeded  drupe.  Only 
known  genus  Erythroxylon,  species  seventy- 
five.  Most  are  from  Brazil  and  other  parts  of 
South  America,  or  the  West  Indies,  a  few  from 
Madagascar,  Mauritius,  the  East  Indies,  and 
Australia.     [Erythroxylon.] 

er-yth-rox'-yl-on,  s.  [Gr.  €pv0p6^  (eri'thros) 
=  red,  and  ^v\ov  (xulon)  =  wood.] 

Bot  :  The  typical  and  only  known  genus 
of  the  order  Eryth roxylaceae  (q.v.).  As  the 
etymology  suggests,  the  wood  of  most  species 
is  bright  red.  Erythroxylon  hypericifoliuui  is 
called  in  the  Island  of  France  bois  (Thuile  = 
oil-wood.  In  Brazil  a  permanent  I'eddish- 
brown  dye  is  made  from  the  bark  of  E.  suhero- 
sitvi.  The  young  branches  of  E.  areolatuvi, 
which  grows  nearCailhagena,  are  refrigerant  ; 
its  bark  is  tonic ;  the  subacid  juice  of  its 
fleshy  fruit  is  purgative  and  diuretic,  and 
from  the  juice  of  its  leaves  an  ointment  is 
formed  which  is  employed  against  scald  heads. 
Two  Brazilian  si^ecies,  E.  anguifugum  and  E. 
campestre  are  used,  the  former  as  an  alexi- 
pharmic  and  the  latter  as  a  purgative.  E.  coca 
furnishes  the  stimulant  called  coca  (q.v,). 

er-yth-rox'-yl,  o.    [Erythroxylon.] 

Botany : 

1.  (Sing.) :  A  plant  belonging  to  tlie  order 
Erythroxylacese. 

2.  (PI.):  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  that  order  itself. 

e-ryth'-ro-zyme,  s.  [Gr.  epvOp6^  (eruthros) 
=  red,  and  ^vp-t)  (zume)  =  leaven.] 

Chem. :  An  azotized  substance,  which  exists 
in  madder,  and  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  trans- 
formation of  rubian.  It  is  extracted  by 
macerating  madder  in  water  at  38°,  and  pre- 
cipitating the  aqueous  extract  with  alcoliol. 
[Madder,  Rubiax.] 

er'-yx»  er'-ix,  s.  [Lat.  Eryx,  an  opponent  of 
Hercules,  who  slew  him  and  buried  him  on  a 
mountain,  which  retained  his  name.  [Eby- 
ciNA.]  Various  other  classic  men  or  myths.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  snakes,  family  Boidse. 
They  are  small  in  size,  and  have  not  tlie  pre- 
hensde  tail  of  the  huge  Boas  and  Pythons. 
They  occur  in  India  and  the  Eastern  Islands, 
and  in  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 

es-ca-la'de,  s.  [Fr.  ;  Sp.  escalada ;  Ital. 
scalata,  from  Lat.  scala  =  a  ladder.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Mil.  .*  An  attack  on  a  forti- 
fied place,  in  which  scaling-ladders  are  used 
to  pass  a  ditch  and  mount  a  rampart, 

"Pack  .  .  .  was  to  nmke  a  false  attack  by  eicaZarfe 
oil  the  outwork  of  Ht  Jago."— Jiisort."  Hist.  Europe, 
ch.  Ixviii.  10. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  violent  onslaught. 

es-ca-la'de,  v.t.    [Escalade,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  scale  ;  to  mount  by 
means  of  ladders. 

"Pack's  Portuguese  at  the  same  moment  had  ejica- 
laded  the  walls  ourthe  opposite  side." — Alieon:  Hist. 
Europe,  ch.  IxviiL  la, 

2.  Mil. :  To  storm  by  help  of  ladders. 

es-cal-lo'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  Escallon,  a 
Spanish  traveller  in  South  America,  who  first 
found  these  plants  in  Guiana.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Escal- 
loniacew.  The  species,  several  of  which  are 
cultivated  in  British  conservatories,  are  South 
American  trees  or  shrubs,  with  dotted  leaves 
and  white,  pink,  or  red  whorled  flowers. 

es-cSl-lo-m-a'-ge-se,  tes-cal-lo'-ni-e-Be, 

s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  escaUoni^a),  and  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  sutf.  -aceoi,  -eae.] 

Bot. :  Escalloniads  :  an  order  of  Epigyncus 
Exogens,  alliance  Grossales.  It  consists  of 
shrubs  with  alternate,  toothed,  resinously 
glandular  exstipulate  leaves  and  axillary  cou- 
spicuous'flowers.  Calyx  superior,  five-toothed  ; 
petals  live,  sometimes  temporarily  cohering 
into  a  tube  ;  oestivation  imbricated  ;  stamens 
alternate  with  the  petals  ;  ovary  inferior,  two 
to  three-celled,  with  a  large ,  polyspermous 
placenta  in  the  axis  ;  stigma  two  to  five-lobed ; 
seeds  numerous,  minute.  Known  genera  seven, 
species  sixty,  all  from  the  temperate  parts  of 
South  America  and  elsewhere.  If  within  the 
tropics,  then  they  occur  liign  up  on  mountain 
sides.    (Lindley.) 


es-cal-16'-ni-ad§i,  s.  jj?.     [Mod.  Lat.  escai- 
loni(a),  and  Eug.,  &c.  pi.  suff".  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  order  Escalloniacese  (q.v,). 

es-cal'-lop,  es-cal'-6p,  s.   [0.  Fr.  escalope.'] 
[Scallop,  s.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2, 
"Nymphs,  Tritons,  sea-gods,  esccUop  shells,  &c.'  — 

Evelyn  :  An  Account  of  Architects. 

2,  Fig. :  A  legular  curving  indenture  in  the 
border  or  margin  of  anything. 

"Divided  nito  so  mauy  Jags  or  escallops  aud  cu- 
riously indented." — Ray  :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Her. :  The  figure  of  a  scallop-shell,  which 
was  originally  worn  as 
a  sign  that  the  wearer 
had  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  St. 
James,  at  Compostella, 
in  Spain,  and  now 
borne  on  a  shield  to  in- 
timate that  the  bearer 
or  his  ancestors  had 
been  at  the  Crusades 
or  had  made  long  pil- 
grimages. 

2.  Zool. ;    The  molluscous   genus  Pecten, 
The  same  as  Scallop  aud  Scallop-shell  (q.v.). 

es-cal'-l6-pee,  a.    [Fr.] 

Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  an  escutcheon,  &c. 
which  is  covered  with 
curved  lines,  resem- 
bling the  outline  of  a 
scallop-shell,  and  over- 
lapi)ing  each  other. 


ESCALLOP. 


es-cal'-op,  s.     [Escal- 
lop.] 

es-cal'-oped,  <.t.    [Eng. 
escalop  ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Cut  or  ESCALLOPfeE. 
fashioned  in  the  form 

of  a  scallop-shell,  cut  at  the  edge  or  border 
into  segments  of  a  circle. 

2.  Her.  :  The  same  as  EscallopSe  (q.v.). 

*  es-cS-m'-bx-o,  s.  [Low.  Lat.  escamtlum  = 
exchange.] 

Law :  A  writ  or  authority  given  to  mer- 
chants to  draw  bills  of  exchange  on  persons 
beyond  the  seas. 

es-cap'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  escap(e):  ~ahle.'\ 
That  may  or  can  be  escaped  or  avoided  ^ 
avoidable. 

es-ca-pa'de,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  scappata.= 
an  escape,  fem.  of  pa.  par.  of  scappare  =  to 
escape.]    [Escape,  v.] 

*"  1.  A  wild  fling  of  a  horse  ;  a  kicking  with 
the  hind  legs. 

"  He  entered  first,  and  with  a  graceful  pride. 
His  tieiy  Arab  dexterously  did  niide. 
Who  while  his  rider  every  stand  surveyed. 
Sprung  loose,  aud  flew  into  an  escapade." 

Drydeu:  1  Conquest  of  Oranada,  i.  l, 

2.  A  wild  freak  or  prank  ;  a  mad  frolic. 

es-ca'pe,  v.t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  escaper,  escluxper  ; 
Fr.  echapper,  from  Lat.  ex  cappa  =  out  of  ai 
cape  or  cloak ;  so  that  to  escape  is  to  free  one- 
self, or  slip  out  of  one's  cape  and  get  away  ;. 
Ital.  scappare  =  to  escape  ;  Low  Lat.  escapiuviL 
—  flight,  escape.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  get  away  from  ;  to  avoid  by  flight  ; 
to  elude,  to  evade  ;  to  get  out  of  the  way 
or  power  of. 

"  Whtie  his  own  person,  eagerly  pursued, 
Haidly  (by  boat)  escaped  the  multitude." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wars,  vii.  IG, 

2.  To  pass  or  remain  unnoticed  or  unob- 
served by. 

"  Meu  .ire  lilinded  by  ignorance  and  errour:  many 
thmtjs  may  excape  them,  in  many  they  may  he  de- 
ceived."—//oofter. 

3.  To  ]iass  away  from ;  to  be  foi^otten  by ;, 
as.  To  escape  one's  memory. 

4.  To  be  uttered  by  inadvertence ;  as,  ,Not. 
a  word  has  escaped  me  on  the  matter. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  flee  away ;  to  avoid  danger  or  nariiL 
by  flight ;  to  make  one's  escape ;  to  seek  or 
obtain  safety  or  liberty  by  flight. 

"  Escape  for  thy  life  ;  look  not  behind  thee,  neither 
stay  thuu  in  all  the  plain  :  escape  to  the  mouutalui 
lest  thou  be  consumed.  '—Genesis  xix.  17, 


fate,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^Jl,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,   pot,, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Simian,    se,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw» 
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2.  To  avoid  or  elude  notice  ;  to  pass  or 
remain  unnoticed  or  untouched ;  to  be  over- 
looked. 

"  Deth  Tnanaseth  evety  age,  and  smit 
111  eiich  e»tat,  for  tber  escapeth  iion." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,999. 

3.  To  find  a  means  of  discharge  or  exit  from 
anything  which  incloses  or  contains ;  to  leak ; 
as,  Gas  escapes  froia  a  pipe. 

4.  To  be  carried,  conveyed,  or  transported 
in  any  way  ;  as,  A  plant  escapes  from  cultiva- 
tion. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  es- 
cape, to  elude,  and  to  evade:  "The  idea  of 
being  disengaged  from  that  which  is  not 
agi'eeable  is  comprehended  in  the  sense  of  all 
these  terms  ;  but  escape  designates  no  means 
by  which  this  is  effected  ;  elude  and  evade 
define  the  means,  namely,  the  eflbrts  which 
are  used  by  oneself :  we  are  simply  disengaged 
■when -we  escape ;  but  we  disengage  ourselves 
when  we  elude  and  evade  :  we  escape  from 
danger  ;  we  elude  tlie  search  :  our  escapes  are 
often  jirovidential,  and  often  narrow ;  our 
success  in  eluding  depends  on  our  skill :  there 
are  many  bad  men  escape  hanging  by  the  mis- 
take of  a  word.  There  are  many  who  escape 
detection  by  the  aii,  with  which  they  elude 
observation  and  enquiry.  Elude  and  evade 
both  imply  the  practice  of  art :  but  the 
former  consists  mostly  of  actions,  the  latter 
of  words  as  well  as  actions ;  a  thief  eludes 
tliose  who  are  in  pursuit  of  him  by  dexterous 
modes  of  concealment ;  he  evades  the  interro- 
gatories of  the  judge  by  equivocating  replies. 
He  is  said  to  elude  a  punishment,  and  to  evade 
a  law."    (C'ra&b :  Emj.  Synon.) 

es-ca'pe,  s.    [Escape,  v.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  escaping  from  danger  or  hurt 
by  flight ;  a  fleeing  from. 

"  No  sooner  was  the  king's  escape  taken  notice  of  by 
the  gunrda." — Ludlow:  Memoirs,  i.  191. 

2.  The  state  of  having  escaped  or  avoided 
danger  or  hurt. 

"  Men  of  virtue  have  hod  extraurdinnry  escapes  out 
of  Buch  dangers  as  have  cncloHed  them,  and  which 
have  seemed  iimvitaXHe."— Addison. 

*  3.  An  excuse  ;  a  means  or  ground  for  es- 
caping. 

"  St.  Paul  himself  did  not  despise  to  remember  what- 
soever he  found  agreeably  to  the  word  of  God  among 
the  heivtheii,  that  he  might  take  from  them  all  escape 
hywB.y  ot  iiii\ortince."—/ialeigh:  Hist,  of  the  World. 

*  4.  An  excursion,  a  sally. 

"  We  made  an  escape,  not  bo  much  to  seek  our  own, 
As  to  be  Instruments  of  your  safety." 

Denliam :  Sophy,  ili.  1. 

*  5.  A  flight,  a  sally. 

"Thousand  'scapes  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dreama" 

ShaJcesp. :  Afeasura/or  Measure,  iv.  1. 

*  6.  An  oversight,  a  mistake, 

"  In  transcribing  there  would  be  less  care  taken,  as 
the  language  was  less  understood,  and  so  the  cucapcs 
less  subject  to  observation." — lirerewood:  On  Lan- 
guage. 

7.  An  escaping  or  finding  a  means  of  dis- 
charge or  exit  from  anything  which  encloses 
or  contains ;  a  leakage  ;  as,  an  escape  of  gas 
from  a  pipe. 

*  8.  An  irregularity,  a  transgression. 

"  Dost  thou  behold 
With  wfttchfuU  eyes  the  subtile  'scapes  of  men  ?  " 
li.  Wilmot:  TaficrodA  Gumunda,  iv.  2. 

II.  I'echnically : 

1.  Arch.:  The  part  of  a  column  where  it 
springs  out  of  the  base  ;  the  apophyge. 

2.  Bot. :  A  plant  which  has  escaiwd  from  a 
garden,  and  now  grows  apparently  but  not 
really  wild. 

"  Whether  the  hill  could  be  considered  as  a  habitat 
for  the  Columbine  in  Its  wild  state,  or  whether  the 
plant  had  not  originally  been  an  escape."  —  £din.  £ 
Otasff.  Qeol.  Soc.  £xcuraion,  in  }Veeklp  Scotsman,  June 
30,1883. 

'  3.  Law .'  Violent  or  privy  evasion  out  of 
some  lawful  restraint.  For  example,  if  the 
sheriff,  upon  a  capias  directed  unto  him,  takes 
a  person,  and  endeavours  to  carry  him  to  gaol, 
and  he  in  the  way,  either  by  violence  or  by 
flight,  breaks  from  him,  this  is  called  an  escape, 
(fiowel.) 

"An  escape  of  a  person  arrested  upon  criminal  pro- 
cess, by  eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers  before  he 
is  put  In  hold.  Is  also  an  ofTence  against  public  Justice, 
punishable  by  fine  or  liuprisonmont  The  officer  per- 
mitting sucn  escape,  either  by  negligence  or  con- 
nivance, is  evidently  much  more  culpable  than  the 
f prisoner;  but  private  individuals,  who  have  persons 
awfully  in  their  custody,  are  not  less  guilty  of  this 
offence  if  they  suffer  them  illegally  to  depart,  for  they 
may  at  any  time  protect  themselves  from  liability  by 
delivering  over  their  prisoner  to  a  peaoe-ofBcer." — 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  ok.  iv.,  ch.  10. 

4.  Teleg. :  Leakage  of  current  from  the  line- 


wire  to  ground,  caused  usually  by  defective  in- 
sulation and  contact  with  partial  conductors. 
5.  Engin.:  The  same  as  fire-escape  (q.v.). 

escape-valve,  s. 

Steam-engine: 

1.  A  loaded  valve  fitted  to  the  end  of  the 
cylinder  for  the  escape  of  the  condensed  steam, 
or  of  water  carried  mechanically  from  the 
boilers  with  the  steam ;  a  priming  valve. 

2.  Avalve  fitted  to  the  feed-pipe  as  a  means 
of  exit  for  the  surplus  water. 

3.  A  valve  which  affords  escape  to  steam  in 
a  given  contingency :  upon  excessive  pressure 
by  a  safety-valve,  to  announce  low-water,  &.c. 

escape-warrant,  b. 

Law :  A  warrant  or  process  addressed  to  all 
sheriffs,  &c.,  to  retake  an  escaped  prisoner, 
and  deliver  him  up  to  proper  custodj'. 

escape-wheel,  s. 

Hor. :  These  are  various  in  form ;  the  wheel 
is  acted  upon  by  the  spring  or  weight  of  tlie 
clock  or  watch,  and  is  allowed  an  intermittent 
rotation,  one  tooth  at  a  time,  and  the  pendu- 
lum or  balance-wheel  which  thus  regulates 
the  movement  becomes  the  time-measurer. 
The  pallets  on  the  oscillating  pendulum  arbor 
allow  the  teeth  to  escape,  one  at  a  time.  [Es- 
capement.]   (Knight.) 

es-ca'pe-ment,  scape' -ment,  i.  [Eng. 
escape  ;  -ment.  ] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  escaping  ;  an 
escape. 

2.  Hor. :  A  device  intei-vening  between  the 
power  and  the  time-measurer  in  a  clock  or 
watch,  to  convert  a  continuous  rotary  into  an 
oscillating  isochronous  movement.  It  is  acted 
on  by  each.  The  power,  through  the  escape- 
ment, imparts  to  the  pendulum  or  balance- 
wheel  an  impulse  sufficient  to  overcome  the 


ESCAPEMENT. 

friction  of  the  latter  and  the  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus  keeps  up  the  vibrations. 
The  time-measurer  (pendulum  or  balance- 
wheel)  acts  through  the  escapement  to  cause 
the  motion  of  the  train  to  be  intermittent. 
Clocks  and  watches  are  generally  named  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  their  escapement ;  as— 
Chronometer,  Crown-wheel,  Cylinder,  Dead- 
beatr  Detached,  Duplex,  Horizontal,  and 
Lever  escapement,  &c.    (See  these  words.) 

*es-cap-er,  s.  [Eng.  escape); -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  escapes. 

"  Let  none  go  forth  nor  escape  out  of  the  city  [in  the 
mai^in,  let  no  cscaper  go]."— 2  Kings  ix.  15. 

eEt-cap'-£ng,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &s.     [Escape,  v.] 
A,  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  of  avoiding  danger 
or  hurt  by  flight ;  an  escape. 

"None  escaped  [in  the  margin,  there  was  not  an 
escaping].  '—2  Chron.  xx.  2i. 

*  Ss-car'  (1),  *  es-char',  s.  [Fr.  eschare.]  A 
scar  or  hard  scab  upon  a  hurt,  sore,  wound, 
&c.    [Scar.] 

"Cause  the  thick  roufes  and  esearres  that  grow 
about  the  brims  of  ulcers  to  fall  off,"— i*.  Holland  : 
Plinie,  bk.  xxx.,  ch.  xiiL 

Ss'-car  (2),  es'-kar,  s.    [It.] 

Geol. :  A  local  Irish  term  for  drift  (q.v.). 
[Scour.] 

"A  region  so  broken,  and  which  is  to  ao  great  an 
extent  obscured  by  drifted  materials  (the  eacar  of  Ire- 
land)."—JfurcA  won  ;  SilurUt,  ch.  vii, 

*  es-oar'-btin-cle,  s.    [Carbukcle.] 

* es-car'~ga-toire  (toire as twar),  5.  [Fr., 
from  escarg'ot  =  a  snail.]  A  nursery  or  breed- 
ing-place for  snails. 

"At  the  Capuchins  I  saw  escargatoires,  which  I  took 
the  more  notice  of,  because  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  in  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  a  square  place  boarded  in,  and  filled  with 
a  vnat  quantity  of  large  snails,  that  are  esteemed  ex- 
cellent food,  when  they  are  well  i\xs3s^."—Addisoiu 


es-carp',    v.t.     [Fr.  escarper  zz  to  cut  away, 
rocks,  &c.,  in  slopes,  so  as  to  reuder  them  in- 
accessible.]   [Scaep.] 
Fort. :  To  cut  or  fonii  in  a  slope. 
"The  glacis  was  all  escarped  npou  the  live  rock."— 
Carleton:  Menwirs,  p.  132. 

es-carp',  es-carpe,  scarp,  *.  [Escarp,  v.  ; 
Scarp,  s.] 

Fort. :  That  side  of  the  ditch  surrounding  or 
in  front  of  a  work,  and  forming  the  exterior  of 
the  rampart ;  a  scarp.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  ditch  is  the  counterscarp  (q.v.).     [Scarp  ; 

Co  UNTERSC  ARP.  ] 

es-carp'-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  escarper  =  to 
cut  away  in  slopes.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  precipitous  or  abrupt  fac& 
of  a  hill  or  ridge  uf  land  ;  a  clitf. 
IL  Technicalhj  : 

1.  Fort. :  Ground  cut  away  so  as  to  present 
a  nearly  perpendicular  face,  and  thus  render 
the  ijosition  inaccessible  to  an  enemy. 

2.  Geog  £  Geol. :  The  abrupt  face  of  a  ridge 
of  high  land. 

es-car'-tel,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  cscarhter  ;  Fr.  ccar- 
teler  =  to  quarter.] 

Her.  :  To  cut  or  notch  in  a  square  form,  or 
across. 

es-car'-tel-ee,  «.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  Cut  or  notched  in  a  square  form,  or 
across. 

+  esch,  t  esfhe,  s.  [Ash.]  (Scotch  and  North 
of  England  dialect.  Esche  is  in  Prompt.  Fare. ) 

es9li-a-l6t',  s.    [Fr.] 

Bot. :  A  small  species  of  onion  or  garlic^. 
Allium  ascalonicitm.     [Shallot.] 

es-Char',  ■^■.  [Fr.  escarre^  from  Gr.  eo-xapa 
(eschara)  —  a  grate,  a  pan  of  coals.]    [Scar.] 

Surg. :  A  hard  crust  or  scar  made  by  hot 
applications. 

eS'-Clia-ra»  s.  [Lat.  escliara  =  Gr.  ccrxapa 
(eschara)  =  a  fireplace  ;  a  scab  or  eschar  on 
a  wound  causi-'d  by  burning.] 

1.  Zool.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Eschaiidic  (q.v.). 

2.  Palaunf.:  Range  in  time  from  the  Oolitic 
times  till  nuw.  In  1854  Professor  Morris- 
enumerated  twelve  species  as  fossil  in  Britain. 

eS-Clia.r'-i-dSB,  s.pL  [Lat.  eschar{a),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suft".  -idie.] 

1.  Zoul.  :  A  family  of  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa, 
suborder  Cyclostomata  (q.v.).  The  ccenoecium 
is  erect  and  rigid,  witli  the  cells  arranged 
quniuuncially  in  a  single  plane  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  frund. 

2.  Paloioiit. :  Range  in  time  from  the  Oolititt 
period  till  now. 

eS  -  Cha  -  rot'- IC,  a.  &  S.  [Gr.  etrxapojTtKdc 
(escluirdtUcos)  =  fit  to  form  au  eschar  ;  ecrxapoo* 
(escharoo)  =  to  form  a  scab.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  property  of  de- 
stroying the  flesh ;  caustic. 

B.  As  s^ibstaniive : 

Surg. .-  A  strong  caustic,  which  produces  an 
eschar.     [Caustics.] 

liar  wa.s  m 
and  cout 
Hurgeri/. 

es-Cha-tO-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  eschatolog(y}  ; 
-ical.]  Relating  to  or  in  any  way  connected, 
with  escliatology. 

"  Every  form  of  religion,  of  any  degree  of  develop- 
ment, has  its  own  vscluttoloyical  expectations." — Van 
Oosterzee:  Christian  Doijinatice,  ii.  775. 

es-cha-tol'-o-gist,    s.      [Eng.   eschotolog(y) ;, 
-ist.]  'a  writer  on  eschatology  ;  one  who  treats, 
of  the  last  events  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
"  The  escJiatologist  of  the  book  of  Daniel." — Matthew 
Arnold:  Last  Essays  (Pref.,  p,  xxlx). 

es-Cha-tol'-O-gy,  5.  [Gr.  eoxaros  (eschatos) 
=  the  last  in  position  or  in  time,  and  \6yos 
(logos)  =  a.  discourse  ;  Fr.  esckatologie.] 

Tlieol. :  The  department  of  inquiry  which 
treats  of  the  last  events  mentioned  in  the  roll 
of  scripture  prophecy — viz.,  the  advent  of 
the  Saviour  and  the  second  destruction  of 
the  world,  the  last  judgment,  and  the  final 
award. 

"  No  account  is  taken  of  universal  ism  in  escftttfcJopy."' 
—Athenceum,  Oct  14,  1882. 


bSJl.  b^;  P^t,  J<J^1;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  eaast.     ph  =  i; 
-oian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  >sion  =  shiin ;  -tlon.  -^on  =  zhuu.    -tlous,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  del. 
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eschaunge— escudero 


es-chaunge,  s.  &.  v.    [Exchange  s.  &  v,] 

es-9lieat',  *es-chete,  *es-clieyte,  *es- 
chyte.  *  ex -cheat,  s.  [0.  Fr.  eschet  = 
that  which  fall^^  to  one,  rent ;  escheoir ;  Fr. 
eclioir  =  to  fall  k>  one's  share ;  Low  Lat.  excado 

=  to  fall  upon  :  ex  =  out,  and  axdb  —  to  fall.] 
I.  Ordinary  La  nguagt  : 
1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
*  2.  Fig. :  A  return,  a  gain,  a  profit. 

To  make  oue  great  by  others  loase  ia  bad  ezcheai." 
Upenser :  If'.  Q.,  I.  v.  25. 

IL  Law : 

1.  English  Law : 

(1)  The  reverting  of  any  land  or  tenements 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  or  to  the  crown,  whicli 
might  happen  either  through  failure  of  heirs 
or  through  corruption  of  blood.  Lauds,  if 
freehold,  escheat  to  the  king  or  lord  of  the 
manor ;  if  copyhold,  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Escheat  by  corruption  of  blood  was  abolished 
by  the  Felony  Aot,  33  &  34  Vict.,  ch.  xxiii. 
The  two  kinds  of  escheat  were  formerly  called 
escheat  propter  defectum  sanguinis  aud  escheat 
propter  delictum  tenentis. 

"The  last  consequence  of  tenure  iu  chivalry  was 
escheat:  which  took  ijlace  if  the  teuaut  died  without 
heirs  of  hia  blood,  or  if  his  blood  was  corrupted  by 
tiunuuissioa  of  treasou  or  felony.  In  such  cases  tlie 
hmd  escheated  or  fell  back  to  the  lord — that  ia,  the 
tenure  was  determined  by  breach  of  the  origuial  con- 
dition of  the  feudal  douatiou.  In  the  one  caae,  there 
were  no  lieira  of  the  blood  of  the  first  feudatory,  to 
which  heirs  alone  the  grant  of  the  feud  extended  ;  in 
the  other,  the  tenant,  by  perpetrating  an  atrocious 
crime,  forfeited  his  feud,  which   he  held  under   the 


(2)  The  place  or  district  within  which  the 
king  or  the  lord  of  a  manor  can  claim  escheats. 

(3)  A  writ  which  lies  where  the  tenant, 
having  estate  of  fee-simple  iu  any  lands  or 
tenements  holden  of  a  superior  lord,  dies 
seized  without  heir-general  or  especial,  to 
recover  tlie  escheats  from  the  person  in  pos- 
session. 

(4)  Lands  or  tenements  which  fall  to  the 
lord  by  escheat. 

"  If  the  king's  ordinary  courts  of  justice  do  not  pro- 
tect the  peoi>le,  if  he  have  uo  certain  revenue  or 
escheats.  I  cannot  say  that  such  a  country  ia  cou- 
qujred," — Lavies  :  On  Ireland. 

-l.  Scots  Law :  The  forfeiture  incurred  by  a 
man  who  is  denounced  as  a  rebel. 

3.  American  Law:  The  reverting  of  real 
property  to  the  state  in  default  of  any  persons 
legally  entitled  to  hold  the  same. 

BS-9heaf ,  v.i.  &  (.    [Escheat,  s.J 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  To  he  forfeited  or  given  over. 

II.  Law: 

1.  English  Law  :  To  revert  to  the  crown  or 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  consequence  of  a 
failure  of  heirs. 

"  1  knew  many  good  freeholdera  executed  by  martial 
law,  whose  lands  were  thereby  saved  to  their  heii*a, 
which  should  have  otherwise  escheated  to  her  majesty  " 
—Spenser:  Present  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  American  Law :  To  fall  or  revert  to  the 
state  through  failure  of  heirs  or  by  forfeiture 
for  treasou. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  forfeit  through  failure  of  heirs. 

"  To  alienate  any  of  the  forfeited  escheated  lands.  '— 
Clarendon. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  forfeit,  to  abandon. 

"  Aa  doubtfuU  whether  t  should  escheated  be 
To  ruiue,  or  redeem'd  to  majesty." 

Cartwright :  On  Christ  Church  BitildinffS. 

*  es-cheat'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  escheat ;  -a6ie.] 
That  may  or  can  be  escheated. 

•es-9lieat'-age,  s.      [Eng.  escJieat :   -age.] 
'J'he  right  of  siu;ceeding  to  an  escheat. 

*'  In  those  times  were  established  the  ridiculous 
righta  of  escTieatage  and  shipwrecks." — Montesquieu: 
Spirit  of  the  Laws,  bk.  xxi.,  ch.  xiiL 

*  es  -  9lieat'-  or, ,  *  es  -  cheat  -  our,   *  es  - 
Cliet-our,  s.     [Eng.  escheat;  -or.] 

Law :  An  officer  appointed  in  every  county 
to  observe  the  escheats  of  the  crown  in  that 
county,  and  certify  them  into  the  exchequer. 

"  The  name  escfveator  cometh  from  tlie  French  word 
escheoir.  which  signifleth  to  happen  or  fall  out ;  and  ' 
be  by  his  place  is  to  search  into  any  profit  accruing  to 
the  crown  by  casualty,  by  the  condemnation  of  male- 
factors, persona  dying  without  an  heir,  or  leaving  him 
in  minority,  &c. '—/"wZfcr:   Worthies;  Somersetshire. 

es-9lieat'-dr-ship,  s.  [Bng.  escheator ;  -ship.] 
The  post  or  office  of  an  escheator. 


*  es-9liecUe^',  a.     [Checkeu.]     Checkered,. 

checked. 

"An  English  knight  that  bare  armes,  eschecked 
alluer  aud  gules."— floHrwAerf .'  Hd/ward  III.  (an.  1340).,; 

eS9h'-er-ite,  «.  [Ger.  escherit.  Named  after 
Stockar-Escher,  one  of  those  who  analyzed  it.] 
Min. :  A  brownish-yellow,  somewhat  greenish 
epidote  found  at  Mount  St.  Gothard.  Dana 
places  it  under  his  first  or  ordinary  variety  of 
epidote. 

*  e8'-9he-viii,  a-  [Fr.  echevin  =  a.  sheriff.], 
The  elder  or  warden,  who  was  principal  of  au 
ancient  guild. 

es  -  9hew  (otf  as  u),  *  es  -  chewe,  *  es- 
chiwe,  *  es-chue,  ^  es-chywe,  v.t.  &.  i. 

[O.  Fr.  escJiever,  from  0.  H.  Ger.  sciuJian ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  schiuhen  =  (1)  to  frighten,  (2)  to 
fear,  shy  at,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  &  M.  H.  Ger. 
schiech,  Schick;  Ger.  scheu  =  shy  (q.v.).] 

A,  Transitive : 

I.  To  flee  from  ;  to  shun,  to  avoid. 

"  For  thy  my  aoune,  if  thou  wolt  live 
Iu  virtue,  thou  must  vice  eschewe." 

Gower :  C.  ./i.,i. 

*  2.  To  escape,  to  avoid. 

"  What  cannot  be  eschewed  must  be  embraced," 

Shakesp:  Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  avoid,  to  shun. 

"  Her  eschewing  to  tw  in  my  company.  '—Ludlow  : 
Memoirs ;  Lett.  Papers,  iii.  250. 

^  es-chew'-anjeCewasu),  s.    [Eng.  eschew; 

-ance.]  The  act  of  eschewing,  avoiding,  or 
shunning  ;  escape,  avoidance. 

es-9licw'-er  (ewas  u),  5.  [Eng.  eschew;  -er.] 
One  who  eschews,  shuns,  or  avoids.  ' 

'"  es-9hew'-ment  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  eschew ; 
-meiit.\  The  act  of  eschewing;  eschewance  ; 
avoidance. 

esch-SQholtz'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr. 
Eschscholtz,  a  botanist.] 

1.  Bat. :  A  genus  of  Papaveraceae  (Poppies). 
The  species  are  yellow- flowered,  and  are  akin 
to  Glaueium.  They  have  been  inti'oduced  into 
British  gardens  from  their  native  region,  Cali- 
fornia and  the  adjacent  parts.  It  lias  been 
proposed  to  exchange  the  name  Esclischoltzia 
for  Chryseis. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Ctenophora,  family  or 
sub-tribe  Saccatse. 

*  es-chut9li'-edii,  s.    [Escutcheon.] 

es'-chy^nite,  s.    [^schynite.] 

es-clS-t'-te,  tt.  [O.  Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  esclater-= 
to  shiver.  ]  ■ 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  anything  shivered 
by  a  battle-axe. 

es-co-be'-di-a,  s.  [Named  after  Escobedo,  a 
Spanish  botanist.] 

Boi.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Esco- 
bediea?  (qv.).  Two  species  are  known  from  the 
warmer  parts  of  America. 

es-co-be'-di-e-aa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  escdbe- ; 
dia,  and  Lac.  lein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Scrophulariacese,  sub-order 
Antirrhiuideifi. 

"  68-00911' -eon,  a.    [Escutcheon.] 

es-co'-ri-al,  s.  [Sp.]  A  place  where  a  mine 
lias  been  exhausted  and  abandoned.    {Amer.) 

ea'-cort,  s.  [Fr.  escorte  =  a  guide,  a  convoy, 
from  Ital.  scorta  =  an  escort  or  guide,  feui.  pa. 
par.  of  scagege  =  to  see,  guide,  from  Lat. 
*'  excorrigo,  from  ex  =  out,  and  corrigo  =  to 
correct.] 

1.  A  guard  or  convoy  of  armed  men.  which 
attends  upon  any  person,  baggage,  munitions, 
&;c.,  while  being  conveyed  from  one  place  to 
another,  as  a  protection  against  the  attacks  of 
an  enemy,  or  for  general  security. 

"  The  trooi^fl  of  my  escort  marched  at  the  ordinary 
rate."~-flurte  ;   Works,  vol.  ii.,  Lett,  from  IT.  Hastings. 

2.  A  guard  of  honour  in  attendance  upon 
any  person  of  rank',  dignity,  or  oiflcial  position. 

3.  Guidance,  protection,  care,  as,  To  act  as 
escort  to  a  lady. 

ea-cort,  v.t.    [Escort,  s.] 

1.  To  act  as  escort  to  ;  to  attend  upon  while 
moving  froin  place  to  place,  as  a  protection 
against  danger. 


•'  She  was  surrounded  by  a  body-guard  of  gentlemen 
-wh6  volunteered  to  escort :  iier, '—MacaUlay :  Hut. 
Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  To  attend  upon  :  as,  To  escort  a  lady. 

"  es-cot',  s.  [Fr.]  [Scot,  s.  ;  Shot,  3.]  A  tax 
paid  in  boroughs  and  corporations  towards 
the  support  of  the  community,  which  is  called 
scot  aud  lot. 

*  es-c6t',  v.t.  [Escot,  5.]  To  pay  the  reckon- 
ing for  ;  to  support,  to  maintain. 

"  Wliat,  are  they  children  ?    Who  maintains  themT 
How  are  they  escoted  !  "     Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iL  2. 

"  es-coii-ade',  s.    [Fr.]    A  squad  (q.v.). 

*es-coiit',  s.  [O.  Fr.  escoute.]  A  scout,  a. 
spy.]    [Scout,  s.] 

"They  were  well  entrenched,  having  good  escoiU 
al)road,  aud  sure  watch  within."- II uy ward. 

es-cribe',  v.t.  [Lat.  e  =  out,  and  scribo  =  to 
write.] 

Math. :  To  draw  or  describe  (as  a  circle)  so 
as  to  touch  one  of  the  outer  sides  of  a  triangle, 
and  the  othei-  two  sides  produced. 

es-crixne',  s.     [Fr.  ;  cog.  with  Eng.  skirmish.'] 

Arms :  The  art  of  attack  and  defence  with 

a  cutting  or  thrusting  weapon  (as  a  sword, 

sabre,  rapier)  and  shield  of  any  kind ;  fencing. 

*  es-cript',  s.    [O.  Fr.]   A  writing.    (Cockeravi.) 

"Ye  daily  burn  their  escripts." — British  Bellmun, 
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es-cri-toire'  (toire  as  twar),  s.     [O.  Fr. 

escriptoire,  from  Lat.  scriptorium  =  a  place  lor 
writing  ;  scribo  =  to  write  ;  Fr.  ecritoire.]  A 
writing-desk ;  generally  fixed,  and  having  a 
falling  leaf.  It  is  commonly  corrupted  into 
Secretary. 

"Seals  .  .  .  bad  been  affixed  to  the  cabinets  aud 
escritoires."— Richardson :  Sir  C.  Grandison,  ii.  223. 

es-cri-tbr'-i-al,  a.  [Eng.  escritoir(e) ;  -ial.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  escritoire. 

es-crod',  < 

a  scrod. 

es-crdr,  s.    [Scroll.] 

Her. :  A  scroll ;  a  slip  of  paper,  parchment, 
&c.,  on  which  the  motto  is  written. 

*  es-crow",  s.  [O.  Fr.  escroe,  escroue;  Norm. 
Fr.  cscrowe.] 

Law :  A  deed  delivered  to  a  third  person,  to 
be  held  by  him,  till  the  grantee  has  performed 
or  fulfilled  some  certain  condition,  and  not 
to  take  ettect  till  such  condition  has  been 
fulfilled,  when  it  has  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
grantee. 


[ScBOD.]    A  small  cod  broiled; 


[AscBY.]  To  descry, 


*  es-cry',  *  es-crie,  v.t 

■'  to  detect,  to  discover. 

"  At  the  name  time  the  Spanish  fleete  was  escried  by 
au  English  piuasse." — Backluyt :  Voyages,  i.  59€. 


*  es'  -  CU  -  age,  s.     [Norm.   Fr. ;    Fr. 
escvagi,  from  Low.  Lat,  scutagium,  from  Lat. 
scutum;  Fr.  ecu,  escu  =  a  shield.] 

Fe-iul.  Syst.  :  A  sum  of  money  paid  by  a 
tenant  in  lieu  of  personal  attendance  on  the 
lord  in  knight  service.  It  came  at  last  to  be 
levied  by  assessment  at  so  much  for  every 
knight's  fee.  The  first  time  this  appears  U) 
have  been  done  was  in  5th  Henry  II.,  for  hi.s 
expedition  to  Toulouse  ;  but  it  soon  came  to 
be  so  universal  that  personal  attendance  fell 
quite  into  disuse.    [Scutage.] 

"  Escuage,  that  is,  service  of  the  shield,  is  either'  uii- 
certain  or  certain.  Escuage  uncertain  ia  likewise  tw  m- 
fold ;  first,  where  the  tenant  by  his  tenure  ia  bound  t.j 
follow  his  ■  lord,  going  iu,  persuu  to  the  king's  wars  ao 
many  days.  The  days  of  such  service  seem  to  ha .  e 
been  rated  by  the  uuantity  of  the  laud  so  holden  :  as,  if 
it  extend  to  a  whole  knight's  fee,  then  the  tenant  was 
bound  thus  to  follow  bis  lord  forty  days.  A  knight's 
fee  was  so  much  laud  as,  l),i  thosf  days,  was  accomitid 
sunicieiit  living  for  a  knight;  aud  that  was  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty  acres,  as  some  think,  or  eight  luuudrtd 
'■■i3  others.  Or  £15  iJer  annum,  t:?ir  Thomas  Smith  saith, 
that  census  equestris  is  £-(0  revenue  in  free  l^uds..  .f 
the  land  extend  but  to  half  -a  knight's  fee,  then  t  e 
tenant  is  bound  to  follow  his  lord  but  twenty  dkya. 
The  other  kind  of  this  escuage  uncertain  ia  c&lled 
Castieward,  where  the  tenant  is  bound  to  defend  a 
castle.  Kscuage  certain  is  where  tlie  tenant  is  set  at  a 
certain  sum  ot  money  to  be  paid  iu  lieu  of  such  uncer- 
taiu  services,"— Cowel.  ', 

'  (is-cu-de'-ro,  s.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  scutaHus. 
■^rom  scvtum  =  a  shield.]  A  shield -bearer,  an 
esquire,  an  attendant  upon  a  person  of  rank  ; 
a  lady's  page. 

es-cu-do,  B.    [Sp.] 

Numis.  :  A  Spanish  coin  containing  ten 
reales.   Ten  escudos  are  =  £1  sterling.  {States- 

min:s  Year  Book  (1875),  p.  405. 


fate,  &it,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fattier ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine ;   go,  p$t, 
or^  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6.  soi^ ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian.    »,  os  =  e ;    ey  =  a,     q.u  =  kw. 


Esculapian—espalier 
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fis-CU-la'-pi-an,  a.  [Lat.  ^stmlapius,  the 
god  of  mediciiie.  He  is  described  as  the  son 
of  Apollo  and  Coronis,  and  is  usually  repre- 
sented as  an  old  man  bearing  a  staff,  round 
which  a  serpent  is  twined,]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  medicine  or  healing ;  medical. 

"  Fur  wbnt  calla  thy  disease,  Lorenzo?    Not 
For  Esculapian  but  for  morn.1  aid." 

Young :  Mght  Thoughts,  il  45,  46. 

Ss-cu-lent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  esciilentus,  from  *esco 
=  to  eat ;  esea  =  food. 

A.  As  arfj. ;  Fit  or  good  for  food ;  eatable ; 
edible. 

"  A  number  of  berbs  are  not  esculent  at  all." — Bacon : 
Natural  History,  §  630. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  which  is  fit  or  good 
for  food,  or  eatable. 

"  This  cutting  off  the  leaves  in  plants,  where  the ; 
root  is  the  esculent,  as  radish  and  parsuips,  it  will ' 
make  the  root  the  greater."— ^aeon ;  y^atural  Bistory. ' 

es'-cu-line,  s.    [^Esculine.] 

es-cut9h'-edn  ^es-chutch-eon,  *es- 
cocb-eon,   ^  es-coch-on,  scutch-eon» 

s.  [O.  Fr.  esc7(ssoit,  from  Low  Lat.  scutionmi, 
accus.  of  scutio,  from  Lat.  scutum  =  a  shield  ; 
Fr.  icusso7i.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

X.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  1. 

2.  An  ornamental  plate,  such  as  is  used  on 
a  coffin  to  be  inscribed  with  the  name,  age, 
&c.  of  the  deceased  person. 

3.  A  perforated  plate  to  finish  an  opening, 
as  the  keyhole  plate  of  a  door,  drawer,  or  desk. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Her. :  The  shield  on  which  coat-armour 
is  represented ;  the  shield  of  a  family.  It  ori- 
ginally took  the  simple  form  of  the  knight's 
war-shield,  but  was  aftewarda  varied  iu  a 
fanciful  manner. 

"  All  laughed  ;  the  Landlord's  face  grew  red 

As  his  escutcheon  ou  the  wall." 
Longfelloar  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  (Interlude). 

2.  Naut. :  The  compartment  on  a  ship's 
stern  on  which  her  name  is  written. 

3.  Zool. :  An  impression  existing  behind  the 
beaks  of  a  bivalve  shell,  as  distinguished  from 
one  placed  before  them,  which  is  called  a 
Lunule  (q.v.).    (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

escutcheon  of  pretence. 

Her. :  The  small  shield  bearing  the  arms  of 
an  heiress  placed  in  the  centre  of  her  hus- 
band's shield.  Instead  of  being  impaled  with 
his  arms. 

*  eS'-ciit9ll'-e6ned,  a.    [Eng.  escutcheon  ;  -edj] 
Javing  an  escutcheon  or  coat  of  arms. 
"For  what,  gay  friend !  is  this  escutcheoned  world, 
Which  hangs  out  Death  in  one  eternal  night?" 

Young:  mght  Thoughts,  ii  S56,  857. 

'-dr&S,  s.  [Gr.  'Eo-Spas  (Esdras)  =  Ezra, 
(q.v.).] 

Apocrypha ;  Two  books  constituting  the 
first  and  second  of  the  collection  called  the  ■ 
Apocrypha. 

(1)  First  Book  of  Esdras :  The  first  of  the  books . 
just  mentioned.  The  Vulgate  makes  the, 
canonical  Book  of  Ezra,  1  Ezra,  1  Nehemi^,  i 
2  Ezra,  and  Ist  and  2nd  Esdras,  3  and  i  Ezra 
respectively.  So  doej  the  6th  of  the  Thirty-^ 
nine  Articles.  The  nucleus  of  the  book  is 
iii.  1— V.  6;  from  this  part  comes  the  oft 
quoted  Magna  est  Veritas,  et  prevaleMt.  The 
rest  of  the  work  consists  of  compilations  more 
or  less  altered  from  the  caijonical  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  The  book  seems  to  have  been . 
composed  in  Palestine.  The  author.and  date 
are  unknown.  Dr.  Ginsburg  thinks  it  must 
have  existed  at  least  a  century  before  Christ. 
Singularly  enough  the  Council  of  Trent, 
generally  so  liberal  in  its  reception  of  apocry- 
phal books  into  the  Canon,  rejected  this. 

(2)  Second  Book  of  Esdras :  The  second  book 
of  the  Apocrypha  in  the  English  version, , 
which  in  this  respect  follows  the  Zurich  Bible. 
Great  diff"erence  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to 
the  Authority  and  date.  Dr.  Ginsburg  assigns 
it  to  about  50  B.C.,  and  believes  the  author  to 
have  been  a  Jew,  intei-polations  having,  how- 
ever, been  subsequently  made  by  a  Christian.  • 
The  Council  of  Trent  rejected  this  work  like' 
the  First  Book  of  Esdras.  ; 

*e^e,  i>.    [Base,  s.]  ' 

^e^e,  v.t.  &i.    [Ease,  v.j 
*e§e-znent,  s.    [Easemekt.] 
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es-e]n-^pl3,s'-tic,  a.  '■  [Qt.  Id-  (es)  =  into ;  ev 
(hsn^=  one,  and  irAacrrtKos  (pZas(iAos)  =  mould- 
ing, shaping.]  Moulding,  shaping  or  fashion- 
ing into  one. 

"I  do  not  suppose  that  Coleridge's  esemplagtic  v/iU 
find  any  considerable  favour." — Trench:  On  the  Study 
of  Wvrds,  p.  113. 

es-en-bec-ki-§,,  s.  [Named  after  Nees  Von 
Esenbeck,  a  celebrated  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rutaeeai,  tribe  Pilocarpeae, 
The  bark  of  Esenbeckia  fehrifuga,  a  native  of 
Brazil,  has  the  properties  of  quinine,  and  is 
almost  as  effective  as  a  remedy  in  fever. 

es-en-beck'-me»  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  Esenbek(ia) ; 
-ine  iChe-m..)  (q.v.).] 

C/tem. :  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  bark 
of  Esenbeckia  febrifuga. 

es'-er-ine,  s.  [_FMr^,  the  native  name  for  the 
Calabar  bean,  and  suff.  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  Physostigmin,  C1BH21N3O2.  A  base 
contained  in  the  Calabar  bean,  Physostigma 
ven&nosum.  An  extract  of  the  bean  is  made 
with  alcohol  and  water,  then  dissolved  in 
water  and  filtered,  and  the  alkaloid  shaken 
out  with  ether ;  it  is  carefully  neutralised  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  allowed  to  crystallize. 
Eseriue  is  a  yellow  amorphous  mass,  very 
poisonous,  causing  contraction  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  It  melts  at  45°.  Eserine  exactly 
neutralised  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then 
treated  with  excess  of  ammonia  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  yields  a 
residue  of  a  blue  colour,  soluble  in  water  and , 
in  alcohol.  It  stains  the  skin,  and  dyes  silk 
blue.  A  trace  of  sulphate  of  eserine  in  solu- 
tion gives  a  red  colour  when  bromine  water 
is  added. 

*  eB'-guaJcA  (u  silent),  s.  A  guard  as  escort. 
{Beaunwnt  &  Fletcher,) 

*es-ie,  a.     [Easy.] 

*  es-i-lich,  adv.     [Easily.] 
es'-kar,  es'-ker,  s.    [I^scar,  Osar.] 
fla'-ki-nio,  b.  &  a.     [Esquimaux.] 

^es-lSin',  *  es-loyn,  .*  es-lpyne»  v.t.    [0. 

Fr.  esloigner ;  Fr.  eloigner,  ft-om  loin  =  far.] 
[Elgin.]    To  remove,  to  take  or  put  away. 

"  How  I  shall  stay,  though  she  esloigne  me  thus." 

Donne :  Poems,  p.  23. 

es'- mar -kite,  s.  [Ger.  &  Sw.  esrmjarkit. 
Named  after  Esmark,  the  discoverer  of  No.. 
2.] 


1.  Esmarkite  of  Erdmann.  The  same  as 
Fahlunite  (q.v.).  -  ; 

2.  Esmarkite  of  Hausmann.  The  same  as 
Datolite  (q,v.). 

es'-ne-^^,  s.     [0.  Fr.  aisnesse;   Fr.  atnesse  = 
priority  of  birth  {Bailey).']     [Aisne.] 

Law:  The  right  of  the  eldest  copafcener  in^ 
the  case  where  an  estate  descends  to  daughters ' 
jointly  for  want  of  an  heir  male,  of  making 
the  first  choice'  in  the  division  of  the  inherit- 
ance. ■  ' 

es-d-,  pref.     [Gr.  ea-io  (esd),  elo-o)  (eiso)  =  to, 
witMD,  into.]  iWithin., 

e-s69'-I-daB,  s.pl.     [Lat.  esox,  genit.  eso(^is)  =  ' 
a  pike,  and  fern.  pL  auff.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy.  i  Pikes.  A  family  of  Abdominal 
Pishes.  The  teeth  are  numerous  and  formid- 
able ;  there  is  no  adipose  fin  like  that  in  the 
Salmonidse.  The  pikes  inhabit  the  fresh' 
waters  of  teraperateclimates;    [Esox.] 

2.  Palceont.  :  Range  in  time  apparently  from '. 
the  Cretaceous  period  till  now.  ; 

es-od'-ic,  a.     [Gr.  fU  (eis)  =  into,  and  h&6? 
Qiodos)  =  a  way.] 

Phys. :  Conducting  influence  to  the  spinal' 
marrow.  (Used  of  the  nerves  which  have  this, 
function.) 

es-o-en-ter-i'-tia,  s.   [Pref.  eso-,  and  Eng.,' 
&c.  enteritis  (q.v.).]  •  ', 

Patlixil. :  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem-' 
brane  of  the  iutestines. 

eST6-gS,s-tri'-tis,  s.    [Pref.  eso^,-  and  Eng., 
&.C.  gastritis  {q.y.).']   . 

Pathol.  :  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem-, 
brane  of  the  stomach. 


e-so-phag'-e-al,  e-so-pliag'-e-an.tt. 

[CEsophageal.  ] 

e-soph-a-got'-d-m^,  s.    [CEsophagotomy.j 
e-s6ph'-a-giis,  a.    [(Esophagus.] 

*  e-SO'-pi-an,  a.    [Lat.  ^Ssopius  ;  Gr.  Ato-ain-to? 

{Aisopios)  *=  pertaining  to-  Aicwtto?  {Aisopos) 
or  iEIsop.]  Pertaining  to  or  written  by  iEsop  ; 
composed  in  the  manner  or  after  the  style  of 
.<Esop. 

"  He  (Alex,  Neckham]  wrote  a  tract  on  the  myCh- 
ology  of  the  ancient  poets,  Esovian  lablea,  and  a 
system  of  grammar  and  rhetorick.*— fKarton  :  History 
of£ngli9h  Poetry  i.,  diss.  2. 

es-o-ter'-ic,  es-o-ter'-ic-gl,  a.  [Gr. 
etrojTepiKos  {esoterikos)  =■  inner;  eo-w  (fiso)  = 
within.  The  word  was  first  u^ed  to  descl'ibe 
the  writings  of  Aristotle,  though  he  does  not 
use  it.  It  was  probably  invented  to  corre- 
spond with  efojTepiKo?  (exoterikos)  =  external, 
which  he  does  use.     (Liddell  &  Scott.)'] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Hidden,  secret. 

"  His  esoteric  project  was  the  original  project  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  extended  and  modified- " — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  xjdv, 

II,  Greek  Phil. :  The  precise  sense  in  which 
etrturepiKos  (esoterikos)  was  used  is  not  quite 
clear,  or  rather  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
used  In  different  senses  by  diff'erent  Teachers, 
and  sometimes  even  in  different  senses  by  the 
same  Teacher.  Among  the  Pythagoreans  this 
epithet  was  applied  only  to  those  disciples  wlio 
had  passed  through  a  long  and  severe  ordeal, 
and  had  been  admitted  to  intimate  communion 
with  the  Master.  In  Platonic  philosophy  the 
word  has  a  diff'erent  meaning.  It  cannot  be 
admitted  that  Plato  had  two  sets  of  doctrines, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  allusion  of  Aristotle 
(Physica,  iv.  2)  to  the  unwritten  opinions  of 
the  founder  of  the  Academy  is  to  teacljing 
which  found  no  place  in  the  Dialogues  from 
its  very  simplicity  and  clearness.  Aristotle 
divides  his  works  into  exoteric  and  acroamatic, 
which  word  he  uses  in  the  sense  given  later 
to  esoteric.  They  both  treat  of  the  same 
subjects,  and  the  distinction  has  regard  to 
forms  and  processes  of  the  expositions.  In 
the  former  he  gives  the  elements  that  are 
more  superficial,  and  therefore  easily  compre- 
hended by  the  less  intelligent,  for  the  latter 
he  reserves  the  arguments  that  are  difiicult 
and  weighty,  and  most  deserving  the  medita- 
tion of  the  philosopher.     [Exoteric] 

es-O-ter'-ic-al-iy,  arfr.  [Eng.  esoterical;  -ly.] 
In  an  esoteric  manner. 

es-d-ter'-i-91gm,  6-.  [Eng.  esoteric;  -ism.] 
Esoteric  doctrine  or  principles. 

es-o-ter'-ics,  s.  [Esoteric,  a.]  Mysterious 
or  occult  doctrines  or  science. 

eB^-O-ter-l^m,  s.  [Gr.  ea-wrepoy  (esoteros)  = 
inner,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  The  same  as 
Esotericism  (q.v.). 

es'-o-ter-iBt,  s.  [Eng.  esoteiiy):  -ist.)  An 
esoteric  philosopher,  one  given  to  the  stud\ 
of  occult  science,  an  adept,  an  initiate. 

*  es'-o-ter-y,  s.  [Gr.  ia-t&Tepo^  (esoteros)  = 
inner.]    Mystery ;  hidden  or  occult  doctrines. 

"  The  ancients,  delivering  their  lectures  hy  word  of 
mouth,  could  adapt  their  aubiects  to  their  audience, 
reserving  their  epoteries  for  adepts,  and  dealing  out 
exoteriesouly  to  the  vulgar."— JVore  in  Search's  Pree 
■will.  p.  172. 

e-sdx,  s.  [Lat.  esox;  Gr.  Itro^  (isox)  =  a  fish 
from  the  Rhine,  a  pike.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Esoeidge.  Snout  protruded,  broad  and  some- 
what flattened ;  gape  wide,  the  palate,  throat, 
and  sides  of  the  lower  jaw  thickly  armed  with 
prominent  teeth  ;  body  lengthened,  dorsul 
and  anal  fins  single,  far  behind  and  opposite 
.  each  other.     Esox  Zuctms  is  the  pike. 

*  es' -pa-don,  s.     [Ital.  spadone,  from  spctda  = 

a  sword.]    A  long  sword  of  Spanish  invention,     1 
worn  by  foot-soldiers,  or  used  for  decapitation.     ' 

es-pS-l'-ier  (ier  as  yer),  s.  [Fr.  espalier  ; 
Sp.  espalera,  espaldera ;  ital.  spalliera ;  O.  Fr. 
'espalde;  Fr.  epaule;  Sp.  espalda;  Ital.  spala 
=  shoulder.] 

1.  Lattice  work  on  which  to  train  and  sup- 
port  ornamental  shrubs  or  plants. 

2.  A  row  of  trees  trained  up  to  a  lattice- 
work, so  as  to  constitute  a  shelter  for  plants. 

"  Behold  Villario's  ten  jfeara'  toil  complete,     ^ 
HiB  arbours  darken,  his  espaliers  meet."  ' 

Pope :  Moral  Essays,  iv.  80. 


boil,  1)6^;  p^t,  jtf^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  gWn,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =f, 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§iion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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es-p&l'-ier  (ier  as  yer),  v  t.  [Espalier,  s.] 
To  form  an  espalier  ol ;  to  protect  by  means 
of  an  espalier. 

es-par'-^et,  s.  [Fr.  esparcette;  Sp.  esparceta.'] 
A  kind  of  Sanfoin. 

eS-par'-td,  5.  [.Sp.  esparto,  from  Lat.  spartvvi 
=  a  grass,  Stlpa  timacis^ima:  Gr.  <nr6.pTov 
(sparioii)]. 

Bot.  &  Covim. :  Two  grasses,  Macrochloa 
(formerly  called  Stijxt)  tenacissima  and  Lygenvi 
&parturii.  Tlie  former  is  the  genuine  esparto 
grass.  Probably  it  was  the  species  used  in 
Spain  in  Roman  tijiies  for  making  ropes,  mats, 
nets,  whiptliongs,  &c.  It  has  continued  to  he 
employetl  in  Spain  for  snch  jmrposes  to  the 
present  day  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  that  it  attracted  notice 
jn  Britidn  as  a  material  for  paper-making. 
Many  thousand  tons  are  now  annually  im- 
ported for  this  purpose.  It  is  used  also  for 
making  mats,  nets,  baskets,  &c. 

e-spa'-thate,  a.     [Lat.  e  =  out ;  spathn  =  the 
spathe  of  a  palm-tree,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ate.] 
Bot. :  Xot  having  a  spathe. 

es-pe'-cial  (cial  as  shal),  ^es-pe-ciaU, 

a.  [0.  Fr.  ;  Fr.  special,  from  Lat.  specudis  =■ 
belonging  to  a  particular  kind;  species  =  a, 
kind.]  Distinguished  or  eminent  in  a  certain 
class  or  kind  ;  special ;  chief ;  particular. 

es-pe'-cial-ly,  *  es-pe-cial-lye  (cial  as 

Shal\adv.  [lS.ng.  especial;  -ly.]  In  an  especial 
manner  or  degree ;  chiefly,  particularly,  prin- 
cipally, mainly. 

"Theu  said  some  at  the  table.  Nuts  spoil  tender 
teeth,  especially/  the  teeth  of  the  children."— fiti»?/au. ■ 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  espe- 
cially, partictclarly,  principally,  and  chiefly: 
"Especially  and  particularly  are  exclusive  or 
superlative  in  their  import ;  they  refer  to  one 
object  out  of  many  that  is  superior  to  all : 
principally  and  chiejly  are  comparative  in 
their  import ;  they  designate  in  general  the 
superiority  of  some  objects  over  others.  Es-pe- 
cially  is  a  term  of  stronger  import  than  parti- 
cularly, and  pHncipally  expresses  something 
less  general  than  chiejly:  we  ought  to  have 
God  before  our  eyes  at  all  times,  but  especially 
in  those  moments  when  we  present  ourselves 
before  him  in  prayer  ;  the  heat  is  very  op- 
pressive in  all  countries  under  the  torrid  zone, 
hut partic^Uarly  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  where 
there  is  a  want  of  shade  and  moisture;  it  is 
principally  among  the  higher  and  lower  orders 
of  society  that  we  find  vices  of  every  descrip- 
tion to  be  prevalent ;  pati-iots  who  declaim  so 
loudly  against  the  measures  of  government  do 
chiefly  (may  I  not  say  solely  ?)  with  a  view  to 
their  own  interests."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

^es~pe'-cial-ness  (cial  as  shal),  s.    [Eng. 
especial ,'  -ness.]    The  state  or  quality  of  being 
'  especial  or  chief. 

"Yonr  precious  diamond  in  cspecialness." — Leo: 
Sermons  (1614),  p.  25. 

^es'-per-an^e,  «.    [Fr.]    Hope. 

"  To  be  worst. 
The  lowest,  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune, 
Staiidfl  still  in  esperance,  lives  not  in  fear." 

Shakcsp. :  Lear,  iv.  1, 

'^es-pi'-al,  ^es-pi-aiUe,  *es-py-aU,  s. 

[0.  Fr.  espier  =  to  spy  out.] 

1.  A  spy,  a  scout. 

"  This  by  espial  sure  I  know," 

ScoU :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  28. 

2.  A  spying,  observation,  discovery. 

"Those  four  garrisons,  issuing  forth" at  such  conve- 
nient times  as  they  shall  have  intelligence,  or  espial 
■a\yon  the  enemy,  will  drive  him  from  one  side  to 
another. "—S/JCTMcr .'  Present  State  of  Ireland. 

es-pi'-er,  s.  [Eng.  espy ;  -er.]  One  who  es- 
pies or  watches  like  a  spy. 

"Ye  covetous  misers,  ye  crafty  esplera  of  the  neces- 
sity of  your  poor  brethren."— /Tarmar;  Bcza;  Serm. 
(I.-iST),  p.  176. 

GS'-pi-nel,  s.     [Sp.  espinel.]    [Spinel.] 

es'-pi-on-age,  s,  [Fr.  espionnage.]  The  act 
or  practice  of  spying;  the  employment  of 
spies ;  the  practice  or  act  of  watching  the 
actions  or  conduct  of  others  as  a  spy ;  secret 
surveillance. 

es'-px-otte,  s.    [Fr.] 
Agric. :  A  kind  of  rye. 

*es-pir'-iLt-u-oll,  «.  [Fr.  esprii  =  spirit.] 
Spiritual. 

"  It  semed  a  place  espirituell." 

Homauiit  of  the  Rose. 


es-pla-na'de,  s.     [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  esplaner 
=  to  level.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  open,  level  space  ;  as  a 
terrace,  walk,  or  drive  along  tlie  seaside. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Fort.  :  An  extended  glacis.     The  sloping 
of  the  parapet  of  the  covered  way  toward  the 
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open  country.  A  clear  space  between  the 
citadel  and  the  adjacent  houses  of  a  fortified 
town. 

2.  Hortic.  :  A  grass-plot. 

^  es-pleeg',  s.  pi.     [O.  Fr.  espies,  esplcits,  from 
Low  Lat.  expletice,  from  expletus,  jja.  par.  of 
expleo  =  to  fill  up.] 
Law: 

1,  The  profit  or  products  wliicli  ground  or 
land  yields  ;  ris  the  hay  of  the  meadows  ;  the 
feed  of  the  pasture  ;  the  corn  and  grain  of  the 
arable  land. 

2.  Eents,  services,  and  the  like. 

* es-poiis'-age,  s.  [Eng.  espous(e);  -age.] 
The  act  of  espousing  ;  espousal  ;  marriage. 

"  Such  a  one  as  the  king  can  find  it  in  his  lieart  to 
love,  and  lead  his  life  in  pure  and  chaste  espousage."— 

Lalimer:  Works,  i.^i. 

es-poug'-al,  *  es~pous-aile,  *  es-pous- 
ayle,  «.  ife  s.  [O.  Fr.  espousailles,  from  Lat. 
sjjojtsa^ia  =  a  betrothal,  neut.  pi.  of  sponsalis 
=  of  or  pex'tainmg  to  one  who  is  betrothed  ; 
sponsa  =  one  betrothed.] 

*  A.  ^5  adj. :  Used  in  or  relating  to  the  act 
of  espousing. 

"The  amb)i,ssador  put  his  leg,  stript  naked  to  the 
knee,  l)etween  the  espousal  sheets ;  that  the  ceremony 
might  amount  to  a  conBummatiou." — Bacon:  Henry 
VJI.,  p,  80. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  espousing  or  betrothing  ;  the 
act  or  ceremony  of  contracting  or  affiancing  a 
a  man  and  woman  to  each,  other.  (Frequently 
used  in  the  plural.) 

2.  The  act  of  adopting  or  supporting ;  adop- 
tion. 

"If  political  reasons  forbid  the  open  espousal  of  his 
cause,  pity  commands  the  assistance  which  private 
lortui*es  can  lend  him."— Lord  Or/ord. 

es-poiis -als,  *.  pi.    [Espousal,  B.  1.] 

es-p6use',  v.t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  espo^iser;  Fr. 
iponser ;  O.  Fr.espotise;  Fr.  epoi(se  =  a  spouse, 
a  wife,  from  Lat.  sponso  =  to  betroth,  to  es- 
pouse, freq.  of  spondeo  =  to  promise,  to  en- 
gage; O,  bp.  esposar ;  Ital.  sposare.]  [Spouse.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1,  To  promise,  engage,  or  bestow  as  a 
spouse,  or  in  marriage  ;  to  contract  or  betroth. 

(1)  Followed  by  to : 


*(2)  Followsd  by  loith. 


2.  To  marry,  to  wed ;  to  take  in  marriage  as 
a  spouse. 

"  His  widowed  mother,  for  a  second  mate, 
Stpomed  the  teacher  of  the  villa^je  school." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

3.  To  adopt ;  to  take  to  oneself. 

"  In  gr.ititude  unto  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  for  his 
former  favours,  be  espouBed  that  quarrel,  and  declared 
himself  in  aid  of  the  duke."— Bucon ;  Benrn  VIL 

i.  To  support,  to  maintain,  to  defend. 

"  The  city,  army,  court,  espouse  my  cause." 

Dryden:  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 


5.  To  accept. 

"  Espouse  thy  doom  at  once,  and  cleave  .. 
To  fortitude  without  reprieve.' 

Wordsworth  :   White  Doe  of  RyUtone,  iJ. 

*  B,  Intrans.  :  To  be  espoused,  betrothed, 
or  affianced. 

"  They  soon  espoused;  for  they  with  ease  were  Joined, 
Who  were  before  contracted  in  the  mind." 

Dryden, 

*  es-pou^Ee'-znent,  s.    [Eng.  p^spouse;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  espousing  ;  espousal. 

es-ptf^'-er,  s.     [Eng.  espo2is(e);  -er.] 
1.  One  who  espouses  or  marries. 

"As  wooers  and  espousers,  having  commission  oj 
letters  of  credence  to  treat  of  a  marriage." — Sp.  Gaiiden  : 
Bieraspistcs  ( 1653),  p.  156. 

2.  One  who  adopts,  supports,  or  maintains ; 
a  supporter,  an  advocate. 

•  The  espousers  of  that  unauthorised  and  detestable 
scheme  have  been  weak  enough  to  :issert,  th.^t  there 
la  a  knowledge  in  the  elect,  peculiar  to  those  choseit 
\es,m\s."~~Allen :  Serm.  before  Univ.  of  Oxford  117611. 
p.  11. 

es-pres-si'-v6,  adv.    [Ital.] 
Miisic :  With  expression. 

*  es-prin-gal,  *  es-prm'-gald,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

e.'ipringalle,   from  espringaller'  =  to  leap,  to 
start.] 
Old   War :    A  military  engine  for  casting 

stones,  &c. 

es-prit'  (t  silenlj,  s.    [Fr.]    Spirit. 

■[f  Esx>rit  de  corps :  A  phrase  used  to  ex- 
press the  attachment  wliich  one  feels  for  tho 
class,  body,  or  profession  to  which  he  belowgs, 
combined  with  a  feeling  of  jealousy  for  its 
honour. 

esprit  d'iva,  s.  An  aromatic  liquor  made 
from  a  composite  plant,  Ftarviica  (Achillea) 
moschata.    (Lindley.) 

*  es-prysed',  a.    [O.  Fr.  esprise.]    Taken. 

"  She  that  was  so  mutch  or  more  esprt/sed  with  ths 
raging  and  intollerable  fire  of  love."— Palace  of  Plea^ 
sure,  vol.  ii.,  §  8. 

es-py',  *  es-pi-en,  *  es-py-en,  *  as-pi- 
en,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  espier ;  Fr.  epier  ;  cogn., 
with  O.  H.  Ger.  spehon;  M.  H.  Ger.  spehen  ; 
Ger.  spdheii  =  to  watch ;  Lat.  sjncio  ■=  to 
look  ;  Gr.  o-KeVTOjuiaL  (skeptojnai)  =  to  look,  to 
spy  ;  Sansc.  pag,  spag  =  to  spy ;  Ital.  spiare; 
Sw.  speja;  Dan.  speide.] 
A,  Transitive  • 

1.  To  see  things  at  a  distance ;  to  discover^ 
"  They  espying  Little-Faith  where  he  was,  came:  gak. 

loping  up  with  speed." — Bunyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progrets, 
pt.  i. 

2.  To  discover ;  to  see  unexpectedly  or  sud- 
denly. 

"As  one  of  them  opened  his  sack  he  espied  hia 
jnouey."— Genesis  xliii.  27. 

*  3-  To  spy  out ;  to  examine  as  a  spy. 

"Moses  .  .  .  sent  me  ...  to  espy  out  the  land,  and 
I  brought  him  word  again."— yo^iua  xiv.  7. 

4.  To  discover  or  spy  out  something  intended 
to  be  hidden  ;  to  detect. 

"He  who  before  he  was  e«piei2  was  afraid,  after  being 
perceived  was  ashamed,  now  being  hardly  rubbed  upou« 
.eft  both  fear  and  shame,  and  was  moved  to  auger." — 


5.  To  detect,  to  discern,  to  understandi. 

"  The  mother  of  the  Soudan,  well  of  vices- 
Espied  hath  her  soniies  plaine  entente." 

Chaucer  .-  C.  T.,  4,714. 

*  6.  To  watch,  to  observe. 

"  Now  question  me  no  more  ;  ^'e  are  espyedS 

Shakesp. :  Titos  Androuicus,  ii.  3. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  spy ;  to  watch  or  look  out  narrowly. 


2.  To  discover,  to  detect,  to  discei'n. 

"  Likewise  the  huutesman,  in  hmtinK  the  foxe-,  will' 
sone  cspie,  when  lie  seeth  a  hole,  whether  it  be  the 
foxe'slwroughornot."— >Kii«t>(i.-  Arts  c^Logike.tb.  37. 

*  es-py',  *  es-pie,  s.    [Espy,  w.'i   A  spy. 

"Thou  ne  want  non  cspie,  newatche,  thy  body  for 
to  save." — Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

£s'~quimaux  (iiuimaux  as  Id-mo),  Ss'- 
lu-mo,  s.  &  a.  [Native  name ;  Esquimaux,  the 
popular  spelling,  is  a  French  form ;  Eskimo,  the 
modern  scientific  cue  is  more  accui-ate.] 

A.  As  sithstantive : 

Ethnol. :  A  race  or  people  of  Turanian  de- 
scent, using  that  word  in  a  comprehensive 
sense.  They  inhabit  Greenland  and  the  ad- 
.iacent  parts  of  the  North  American  continent, 
but  may  in  early  times  have  had  a  much  more 
extensive  area.     Some  anthropologists  believe 


fate,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst*  wliat,  f^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  wdrk»  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    q^u  =  kw. 
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that  if  the  Palseolithic  age  is  divided  into  two 
periods,  that  of  the  Mammoth  and  that  of  the 
Reindeer,  the  men  of  the  second  or  Reindeer 
]>eriod  were  Esquimaux,  whilst  those  of  the 
first,  or  Mammoth  period,  resembled  the  Aus- 
tralians. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
race  or  people  described  under  A. 

"Some  of  tlie  Esquimaitx  knives  brought  to  Eug- 
laad."— Tyler  :  LarXy  Hist,  of  Mankind  (1805),  p.  166. 

Esquimaux-dog,  Eskimo-dog,  s. 

Zool. :  Canis  familiaris,  variety  Borealis. 
These  dogs  are  generally,  though  not  always, 
dark  in  colour,  and  utter  a  wolfish  growl 
rather  than  a  genuine  doggish  bark.  They 
are  used  by  the  Esquimaux  for  drawing  their 
sledges  over  the  ice,  at  the  rate,  it  is  said,  of 
sixty  miles  a  day  for  several  successive  days. 

es-qu'i're,  s.  [0.  Fr.  esq^iier,  escuyer ;  Fr. 
ecuyer,  from  Low  Lat.  sinitarivs  =  a  sliield- 
hearer ;  Lat.  scutum;  0.  Fr.  escut,  escit ;  Fr. 
«c';fc=a  shield;  Sp.  escudero;  Ital.  scudiere; 
Port,  escudeiro.] 

*  1,  The  armour-bearer  or  attendant  on  a 
knight. 

"  Hia  esquire  or  armour-bearer  that  stucke  close  to 
lii8  side  was  wouuded,"— /*.  Holland :  Ammianus  Mar- 
ceZ/iniw,  p.  253. 

2.  A  title  of  dignity,  next  in  degree  below  a 
knight.  It  is  properly  given  to  the  younger 
sons  of  noblemen,  the  eldest  sons  of  baronets 
and  knights-bachelor,  officers  of  the  king's 
courts  or  household,  barristers  at  law,  sheriffs, 
;iustices  of  the  peace,  gentlemen  holding  com- 
missions in  the  army,  navy,  &c.  But  the  title 
is  commonly  given  to  all  professional  and 
literary  men,  and  is,  indeed,  in  ordinary  usage 
treated  as  a  mere  complimentary  ad^junct  to  a 
person's  name  in  the  addresses  of  letters,  in 
which  cases  it  is  abbreviated  to  Esq. 

"Hia  wife  and  his  children  are  dear  to  htm,  and 
have  an  equal  right  to  be  fed  and  clothed  with  those 
of  the  esqutre  or  farmer."— /LTioa: ;  Essays,  No.  x. 

*  3.  A  gentleman  acting  as  an  escort  or 
attendant  upon  a  lady. 

**  es-Qui're,  v.t.  [Esquire,  s.]  To  attend  or 
wait  upon ;  to  act  as  an  esquire  to :  as,  To 
esquire  a  lady— i.e.,  to  escort  her  in  public. 

*  es-qui'r-ess,  *  es-qui-er-esse»  s.  [Eng. 
esquir{e);  -ess.]    A  female  esquire. 

' '  The  piiucipat  mourneress  apparelled  as  an  e^qiiier- 
eEse."—Fosbroke :  Smyth's  Littes  of  the  Berkleys,  p.  24. 

es-quis'se  (qu  as  k),  s.    [Fr.] 

Art.  :  The  first  sketch  of  a  picture,  or  model 
of  a  statue. 

*  ess,  s.  [From  the  letter  S.]  A  turning, 
winding,  or  meandering  of  a  I'iver. 

"To  a  mead  a  wanton  river  dresses 
With  richest  coUera  of  her  turning  esses." 
Brounte:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  L,  s.  iv. 

es'-say,  *es-say',  s.     [Originally  the  same 
word  as  assay  (q.v.);  Fr.  essai,  from  Lat.  exa- 
ginm  =  a  trial  of  weight,  from  Gr.  i^dyLov 
(exciglon)  =  a  weighing;  Ital.  suggio.] 
1.  An  attempt,  an  effort,  an  endeavour. 

"She  and -her  couipanion  made  a  fresh  essay  to  go 
past  them.*  —Banyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  li. 

2-  An  attempt,  a  trial,  an  experiment. 
"  Yet  modestly  he  does  his  work  survey 
And  calls  a  nnished  poem  an  t-ssay." 

DiT/den :  To  the  Earl  of  /iuscommon,  30,  31. 

*  3.  An  assay,  or  trial  of  the  qualities  of  a 
metal,  &c. 

"  For  a  man  to  take  an  cssny  of  the  nature  of  any 
■  apeciesof  things. "—triiiins.-  Natural  Religion,  bk.  i 
ch.  Iv,  ' 

*  4.  A  trial,  a  teat. 

"  I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification,  he  -WTotethib 
but  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue."— ^ftoAesju  • 
Lear,  1.  2. 

5.  In  literature,  a  composition  or  disquisi- 
tion upon  some  particular  point  or  topic  :  less 
formal  and  methodical  than  a  regular  treatise. 
"To  write  just  treatises  requireth  leisure  in  the 
writer,  and  lei-snre  in  the  reader  .  ,  .  which  ).s  the 
cause  which  hath  made  me  choose  to  write  cerbiin 
brief  notes  set  down  r,xther  significantly  than  cm-iously, 
which  I  have  called  essays.  The  word  is  late,  but  the 
thing  is  ancient.*— flacoii.-  Essays;  To  Prince  Henry. 

T[  To  take  the  essay :  To  try  or  tast«  food  before 
the  lord  or  master  partook  of  it. 

"  Come  and  uncover  the  meat,  which  was  served  in 
covered  dishes,  then  taking  the  essav  with  a  square 
slice  of  bread  which  was  jjrepared  for  that  use  and 
purpose." — G.  Rose:  Instruct,  for  Officers  of  the  Mouth 
0682).  p.  20. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  essay, 
dissertation,  tract,  and  treatise:  "A  treatise  is 
more  systematic  (than  an  essay;  it  treats  on 
the  subject  in  a  methodical  form,  and  conveys 


the  idea  of  something  laboured,  scientific,  and 
instructive.  A  tract  is  only  a  species  of  small 
treatise,  drawn  up  upon  particular  occasions, 
and  published  in  a  separate  form.  Dissertation 
is  with  propiiety  applied  to  performances  of 
an  argumentative  nature.  Essays  are  either 
moral,  political,  philosophical,  or  literary ; 
they  are  the  crude  attempts  of  the  youtli  t<> 
digest  his  own  thoughts,  or  they  are  the  more 
mature  attempts  of  the  man  to  communicate 
his  thoughts  to  othei-s.  The  essay  is  the  most 
popular  mode  of  writing ;  it  suits  the  writer 
who  has  not  either  talent  or  inclination  to 
pui-sue  his  inquiries  farther,  and  it  suits  the 
generality  of  readei-s  who  are  amused  with 
variety  and  suiierficiality :  the  treatise  is 
adapted  for  the  student ;  he  will  not  be  (ion- 
tented  with  the  superficial  essai/,  when  more 
ample  materials  are  within  his  reach  :  the 
tract  is  formed  for  the  political  partisan ;  it 
receives  its  interest  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  motive  :  the  dissertation  interests  the  dis- 
putant."   (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

es-sa'y,  v.t.  &  i.     [Essay,  s.]     [Fr.  essayer; 
Ital.  assagiare.]    [Assay.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  try,  to  attempt,  to  endeavour  or  exert 
oneself  to  jjerform  or  accomplish. 

"  While  I  this  unexampled  task  essay." 

Blaekviore  :  Creation,  Mk.  i. 

*  2.  To  make  trial  or  experiment  of. 

"*  3.  To  assay  ;  to  test  the  value  and  purity 
of  metals. 

"The  standard  in  our  mint  being  now  settled,  the 
rules  and  methods  of  essaying  suited  to  it  should  re- 
main UQvarfable."— iocifce. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  endeavour,  to  attempt,  to 
try. 

"  Yet  such  a  tongue  alike  in  vain  essays 
To  blot  with  censure  or  exalt  with  praise." 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  xxxviii, 

es'-say-er,  A-.    [Eng.  essay;  -er.'] 

t  1.  One  who  tries,  attempts  or  essays  any- 
thing. 

*^  2.  One  who  writes  essays  ;  an  essayist. 

"  A  thought  in  which  he  hath  been  followed  by  all 
the  cssayers  upon  friendship,  that  have  written  since 
his  tnnQ."— Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  68. 

es'-say-ist,  s.     [Eng.  essay;    -ist.']    A  writer 
of  an  essay  or  essays. 

"  I  make,  says  a  gentleman  essayist  o£  our  authors 
age,  as  great  difference  between  Tacitus  and  Senecii's 
style  and  his  [Cicero's],  as  musicians  between  Treucli- 
more  and  Lacnrymse.  — Ben  Jonson :  Masques. 

es'-sen^e,  s.      [Fr.,  from    Lat.    essentia  =  a 
bein'g ;  esse  =  to  be.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langitage : 

I.  That  which  constitutes  the  very  nature 
of  anything. 

"  Jf,  as  tbou  .say'st,  thine  essence  be  as  ours. 
We  have  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing 
Mortikls  call  death,  hath  naught  to  do  with  us." 

Byron :  Manfred,  i.  1. 

*  2.  Existence  ;  tlie  quality  or  state  of  being. 
"  In  such  cogitations  have  I    stood,  with  such  a 

darkness  and  heaviness  of  mind,  that  I  might  have 
been  persuaded  to  have  resigned  my  very  essence."- - 
aidney. 

*  3.  A  being  ;  an  existent  person. 

"  As  far  as  gods,  and  heavenly  essences 
Can  perish."  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  138. 

*  4.  A  species  of  existent  being. 

"Here  be  four  of  yon,  as  differing  as  the  four  ele- 
ments ;  and  yet  yon  are  friends :  as  for  Eupolib,  because 
he  IS  temperate,  and  without  passion,  he  niHy  be  the 
fifth  essence."~-Bacoji. 

*  5.  A  constituent  substance. 

"  For  spirit-?  when  they  please, 
Cin  either  sex  assume,  or  both  ;  so  soft 
And  uucomijoiuided  is  their  essence  pure." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  423-5. 

*  6.  The  cause  of  existence, 

"  She  is  my  essence  ;  and  I  leave  to  be. 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Fostered,  illumined,  cherished,  kept  alive." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

7.  The  essential  principle  or  element  of  a 
plant,  drug,  &c.,extracted,reflned,  or  distilled. 

8.  A  perfume,  a  scent,  an  odour ;  the  volatile 
principle  which  constitutes  the  perfume. 

"  Our  humble  province  is  to  'tend  the  fair ; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  i"ude  a  gale. 
Nor  let  the  imprisoned  essences  exhale." 

Pope  :  liape  of  the  Lock,  ii.  91-3. 

9.  The  most  important,  essential,  or  charac- 
teristic part  or  element  of  anything. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Metaph.  :  The  Schoolmen  defined  essence 
to  be  id  quo  res  est  id  quod  est  (that  which 
makes  a  thing  what  it  is),  or  that  which 
answered  the  question  Quid  est  ?  (What  is  it  ?), 
whence  it  was  also  termed  Quidditas.     [Quid- 


dity.] Essence  is  that  which  constitutes  the 
particular  nature  of  any  ens,  whether  actually 
existent  or  only  conceived  as  possible  (q.v.). 
The  dispute  between  the  Nominalists  and  the 
Realists  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  term  essence.  Mill  (Logic,  i.  128)  says 
that  the  objective  tendency  of  Locke's  un- 
inetaphysical  mind  "led  him  to  a  clear  re- 
cognition of  tlie  scholastic  error  respecting 
essence  —  i.e.,  the  existence  of  entities 
conesponding  to  general  terms  .  .  .  Locke 
distinguished  two  sorts  of  essences— Nominal 
and  Real.  His  nominal  essences  were  the 
essences  of  classes.  But  lie  also  admitted 
real  essences,  which  he  supposed  to  be  causes 
of  the  sensible  properties  of  those  objects, 
'  We  know  not,'  he  said,  '  what  these  essences 
are  '  (and  this  acknowledgment  rendered  the 
fiction  comparatively  innocuous),  'but,  if  we 
did,  we  could  from  tliem  alone  demonstrate 
the  sensible  pro])erties  of  the  object  as  the 
jiroperties  of  tlie  triangle  are  demonstrated 
from  the  definicion  of  a  triangle.'" 

2.  P/tar. :  Essentia.  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
volatile  oil.  Essence  of  peppermint,  Essentia 
nienthfr.  pi i^erata:,  Rnd  essence  of  anise,  Essentia 
a  nisi,  are  formed  by  dissolving  one  part  of  the 
volatile  oil  of  the  respective  plants  in  four 
jiarts  by  volume  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

essence  d'orient,  5.  Essence  of  pearls ; 
a  liquor  prepared  from  a  nacreous  substance 
found  in  the  scales  of  a  fish  called  the  bleak. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
pearls. 

*  es'-sen^e,  v.  t.  [Essenxe,  s.]  To  perfume,  to 
scent." 

"  And  tender  as  a  girl,  all  essenced  o'er 
With  odours."  Cowper :  Task,  n.  22". 

Es-se'ne,  s.  &  a.  [Probably  from  Syriac  asa 
=  cure,  i-ecovery.  So  named  because  they 
claimed  to  be  physicians  of  souls.] 

A,  As  subst.  (CliieJJy  in  PL):  A  Jewish  sect 
having  affinities  to,  but  not  identical  with,  the 
Egyptian  Therapeuta?.  They  practised  volun- 
tary poverty,  had  community  of  goods,  and 
cultivated  Jioliness  of  life.  They  represent 
Jiulaism  in  the  form  which  it  assumed  when 
the  Jew  of  Palestine  began,  like  his  brethren 
abroad,  to  find  in  the  Grreco-Mexandriaji 
doctrine  a  deeply  religious  concei>tion  of  life. 
Essenism  prepared  a  congenial  soil  on  which 
Christianity  might  work,  but  the  two,  as  far 
as  is  known  never  joined  their  forces  into 
one.    (Baiir  :  Church  History.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
sect  described  under  A. 

"Touched more  or  less  by  the^ssejie  spirit." — Baur: 
Cliurch  History,  i,  22. 

Es-se'-ni-an,  u..    [Essene.]     The   same   as 

ESSENIC  (q!v.). 

"  What  shadow  of  proof  is  there  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  existed  among  the  vain  babblings  of  Esseniaii 
8j)eculation  ?" — Farrar :  Life  &  Work  of  St.  Pj,ul, 
Excur.  ix. 

Es-se'-nic,  rr.  [Eng.,  <&c.  i?sse?t(e);  -ic]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  Essenes. 

Essenic-Ebionitic,  c    Pertaining  to  or 
derived  from  the  Essenes  and  the  Ebionites. 
"This  view  is  of  Essenic-EMonitic  qtIqiu." —Baur : 
Church  History,  i.  108. 

Es'-se-ni^m,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  Esse)i(e);  -ism-] 
The  system  of  doctrine  and  practice  among 
the  Essenes.     [Essene.] 

"  Of  course  it  cannot  be  tliought  for  a  moment  that 
Christianity  itself  sprung  from  Essenism."— Baur : 
Church  History,  i.  2L 

eS'Sen'-tial  (tial  as  shal).  *  es-sen-tiall, 

a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  essentialis,  from  essentia,  =. 
essence  ;  Fr.  essential ;  Port,  essencial ;  Sp. 
esencial ;  Ita.\.  essenziale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Necessary  to  the  essence,  constitution, 
or  existence  of  anything  ;  constituting  or  con- 
taining the  properties  or  qualities  which  make 
an  individual,  a  genus,  a  class,  &c.,  what  they 
really  are. 

"  This  power  cannot  be  innate  and  essential  to  mat- 
ter."—5cm'Z«3/. 

*  2.  Existing. 
"  Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers. 

Essential  ixiwers."  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  841. 

3.  Important  in  the  highest  degree. 

"  A  great  minister  puts  you  a  case,  and  asks  you 
your  opinion;  but  conceals  an  cjtsenriai  circumstance, 
upon  which  the  whole  weight  of  the  matter  turns." — 
Swift. 


b^l,  bop^ ;  p^t,  jS^l ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  ~  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shg,n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion=:zhun.     -tious,  -cious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  deL 
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4.  Pure  ;  highly  rectified  ;  distilled  ;  vola- 
tile ;  diffusible,  containing  the  essence  or 
principle  of  a  plant,  a  drug,  &c. 

"  The  juice  of  tbe  aeed  is  ftn  essential  oil  or  bulin 
desigiied  by  nature  to  preserve  the  seed  from  corrup- 
tion."— A  rbuthnot. 

II.  Med.  :    Idiopathic  ;   not  symptomatic  ; 
said  of  a  disease. 
fi.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Existence,  being. 

"  His  utmost  ire  to  the  height  enraged, 
Will  either  quite  coiisiirae  us,  or  reduce 
To  uothiug  tnis  estential."      Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  95. 

*  2.  Nature  ;  first  or  constituent  principles  ; 
that  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  any- 
thing. 

"  They  do  not  deny  that  we  have  all  the  essentials  of 
true  churches."— S07?(Ha/ieef:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

3.  A  point  or  matter  of  the  chief  or  highest 
importance. 

"  To  which  of  my  own  store, 
I  superadd  a  few  essentials  more." 

Cowper  :  Hope,  433,  434. 

essential-harmony,  s. 

Music :  Harmony  independent  of  grace ; 
auxiliary,  passing,  syncopated,  anticipating, 
or  pedal  notes. 

essential-notes,  s.  pi. 

Jtfwsic ;  Notes  belonging  to  a  key-chord. 
Thus  the  essential  notes  of  the  chord  of  F 
major  are  F,  A,  C. 

essential-oils,  s.  pi     [Volatile  oils.] 

es-sen-ti-S-l'-i-tj^  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Eng. 
essential ;  -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  essential 
or  necessary,  essential  nature,  essence. 

"  The  essentiality  of  what  we  call  poetry."— /"oe ; 
Works ;  Poelic  Principle,  p.  ". 

es-sen-tial-ly  (tial  as  shal),  adv.    [Eng. 

essential;  -ly.] 

1.  By  the  constitution  or  nature  of  things  ; 
in  essence. 

"Body  and  spirit  are  essentially  divided,  though  not 
locally  distant.  '^Glanvill :  Scepsis  Scientificii. 

2.  In  an  important  degree ;  in  the  highest 
degree. 

"Whom  he  accounted  to  be  by  divine  right,  or 
rather  essentially  necessary  to  the  support  of  arbitrary 
power  '■ — Ludlow :  Memoirs,  i.  228. 

es-sen'-tial-ness  (tial  as  shal),  s.    [H^ng- 

essential;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
essential ;  essentiality. 

*  es-sen'-ti-ate  (ti  as  shi),  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat. 
essentia,  and  Eng.  sufF.  -ate.'\ 

A.  IntraTis. :  To  beconie  or  be  changed  into 
the  same  essence  or  nature. 

"'Tisan  axiom  in  natural  philosophy.  What  comes 
nearest  the  nature  of  that  it  feeds,  converts  quicker  to 
nourishment,  and  doth  sooner  essentiate." — B.  Jonson : 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  v.  5, 

B.  Trans. :  To  form  or  invest  with  essen- 
tial characteristics. 


es'-ser-a,  s.  [Fr.  essire;  of  Arabic  derivation.] 
Med. :  A  species  of  cutaneous  eruption,  con- 
sisting of  small  reddish  tubercles  over  the 
whole  body,  accompanied  by  a  troublesome 
itching.  It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  lichen  or 
urticaria.     {Dunglison.) 

£s'-sex,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  East,  and  Saxons.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  county  of  England,  east  of 
Middlesex,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
river  Lea,  London  overflows  eastward  into 
it  at  Stratford,  Canning  Town,  &c,,  and  that 
portion  of  it  is  sometimes  called  London  across 
the  border. 

B,  As  adj.  :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  the 
ccanty  described  under  A. 

Essex  emerald,  s. 

Entom. :  A  geometer  moth,  Geonietra  sina- 
ragdaria. 

*e:s-s6ign',  ''es-solgne'  (g   silent),  *  es- 
soin', *  es  -  soyne,  *  es  -  sonie,  *  es  - 

sonye,  s.  [0.  Fr  essoine,  exoine ;  Lat. 
exonero  =  to  relieve  from  a  burden  :  ex  —  out 
of,  from,  and  onus  =  a  burden.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  excuse,  an  exemption. 

"  Withouten  any  essoyne,  vengeance  salle  falle  the  not 
lite."  Robert  de  Brunne,  p,  104. 

II.  Law : 

1,  The  alliogiiifo  of  an  excuse  for  one  who 
is  summoned  or  cited  to  appear  in  court,  and 
who  neglects  or  fails  to  appear  on  the  day 
named  ;  an  excuse  oflTered  for  non-appearance 
in  a  court  of  law. 

"All  essoynol  courte  :  essonium."~Cathol.  Anglicum. 


2.  A  person  excused  for  non-appearance  in 
a  court  of  law  on  the  day  named. 

''es-Soin',  v.t.  [Essoin,  s.]  To  excuse  for 
absence  or  non-appearance. 

"Away,  with  wings  of  time;  I'll  not  essoin  thee  ; 
Denounce  these  tiery  judgements  I  enjoin  thee  " 
Quarles :  Hiat.  Jimah  (IG20),  sig.  6.  3, 

*  es-soin',  es-soigu'  {g  silent)  a.   (Essoin,  s.] 

Law :  An  epithet  applied  to  the  first  three 
days  of  a  term  on  which  the  court  sat  to 
receive  essoigns. 

"  There  were  iu  each  of  these  terms  stated  days  called 
da^B  in  banc,  dies  in  banco,  qn  some  one  of  which  all 
original  writs  must  have  been  made  returnable,  aud 
on  some  of  which  the  court  sat  to  take  essoigns,  or 
excuses,  for  such  as  did  not  appear  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  writ:  wherefore  this  was  usually 
called  tiie  essoign  dajr  of  the  term.  But  essoigns  have 
long  been  abolished.*'— fl(ac&s(o?i£ .'  Com,ment.  bk.  ilU, 
ch.  10. 

*^ es-s6in'-er,  s.    [Eng.  essoin;  -ei\] 

Law:  Oue  who  makes  or  offers  an  excuse 
for  the  non-appearance  of  another  in  a  court 
of  law. 

es'-son-ite,  *  hes'-son-ite,  s.  [Gr.  ^tra-oiv 
(hesson)  =  lower,  less,  because  less  hard  than 
zircon,  idocrase,  &c.,  wliich  it  reseinbles  ;  sufF. 
-lie  (Mill.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  Cinnamon  -  ston^  :  A  cinnamon- 
coloured  or  yellow  variety  of  grossularite  or 
wiluit*,  which  is  a  variety  of  garnet.  Essonite 
is  from  Ceylon.    (Dana.) 

es'-  SO  -  rant,  a.  [Fr.  essor  =  the  soaring  of 
birds,] 

Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  bird  represented 
with  its  wings  half  open  as  though  preparing 
to  take  flight. 

"es-sd^e',  s.    [Essoign.] 

*  est.  It.  &  s.    [East.  ] 

es-tS.b'-lish,  *  es-tab-lis-sen,  ^es-tab- 
lyshe,  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  estahlissant,  pr.  par.  of 
estahlir ;  Fr.  etablir  =  to  establish,  from  Lat. 
stabilio  =  to  make  firm;  stabilis  =.  firm  ;  sio 
=  to  stand  ;  Port,  estahelecer ;  Sp.  establecer ; 
Ital.  stdbilire.]  ■  [Stable.} 

*  1,  To  settle  or  fix  firmly ;  to  make  steady, 
firm,  or  stable. 

2.  To  place  upon  a,  firm  foundation  ;  to 
found. 

"  For  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the  Beaa,  and  esta^ 
bllshed  it  upon  the  floods." — Psalm  xxiv.  12. 

3.  To  confirm  ;  to  make  sure ;  to  ordain 
permanently  and  with  authority. 

"  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  him  for  an  ever- 
lasting covenant.  "—Gen.  xvii.  19. 

4.  To  ratify,  to  confirm. 

"  Every  vow,  and  every  binding  oath  to  aflflict  the 
soul,  her  husband  may  establish  it,  or  her  husband 
may  make  it  voiiX."-^Nwmi}ers.  xxx.  13. 

5.  To  fix  or  settle  firmly  in  an  opinion  or 
belief ;  to  free  from  doubt,  wavering,  or  hesi- 
tation. 

"So  were  the  churches  established  in  the  faith,"*— 
Acts  XV i.  6. 

6.  To  prove  legally ;  to  cause  to  be  recog- 
nised as  legal  and  valid  ;  as.  To  establish  a 
marriage. 

*  7.  To  prove,  to  confirm. 

"  f  shall  establyshe  his  wordes  by  S.  Austen." — John 

Fryth  I  A  Bake,  to.  85. 

8.  To  found  or  settle  permanently ;  to  set 
up  firmly  ;  as.  To  establish  a  colony. 

*  9.  To  make  a  settlement  of  any  inheri- 
tance ;  to  settle. 

"  We  will  establisJi  our  estate  upon 

Our  eldest  Malcolm,  whom  we  name  here 

The  Prince  of  Cumberland,." 

Hhafcesp. :  Macbetli,  i.  4. 

*  10.  To  make,  ordain,  or  appoint  by  decree. 
y  the  consent  of  all,  we  ■« 

ne  people's  magistrates," 

Shtxkesp.  :  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

II.  To  set  up  officially  or  by  authority  and 
endow ;  as,  To  establish  a  church. 

*  12.  To  fulfil,  to  carry  out,  to  make  good. 
"0  king,  establish  the  decree,  and  sign  the  writing 

that  it  be  not  chtineed."— Daniel  vi.  B. 

13.  To  settle  firmly  or  securely  in  any  posi- 
tion. 

14.  To  set  up  in  business.  (Frequently 
used  refiexively.) 

*  15.  To  form,  to  model,  to  manage. 

"He  appointed  iu  what  manner  his  family  should 

be  established." — Clarendon. 

16.  To  institute,  to  set  up,  to  appoint. 

"The  staudiuK  public  methods  which  Ood  hath 
established  in  tne  Church." Stillingfteet:  Sermons, 
vol.  iv..  ser,  2. 


TI  For  the  difference  between  to  establish  and 
to  confirm,  see  Confirm  ;  for  that  between  to 
establish  and  to^,  see  Fix  ;  and  for  that  be- 
tween to  establish  and  to  institute,  see  In- 
stitute. 

es-tab'-lished,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [Establish.]  ' 

Established  Church,  $.  The  State 
religion  of  a  counti-y  ;  a  Church  selected  by 
the  State  to  receive  great  and  special  privileges 
over  other  churches.  During  the  first  three 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the  Church  had 
little  countenance  from  the  State  :  nay,  ever 
and  anon  was  the  object  of  cruel  persecution. 
But  in  312  it  obtained  in  Constantine  an  im- 
perial proselyte,  who  made  Christianity  the 
State  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  exempted 
the  clergy  from  personal  taxes,  and  ordered 
that  work  should  no  longer  be  done  on  the 
Lord's  Daj'.  Tliougli  Julian  the  Apostate  tried 
hard  to  re-establish  heathenism,  his  success 
was  only  temporary,  and  Constantine's  ar- 
rangements remained  with  little  modification 
to  the  fall  first  of  the  "Western, and  a  millenium 
later  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  During  mediaeval 
times,  Roman  Catholicism  was  the  State  relir 
gion  of  the  western  part  of  Christendom,  but 
in  religious  matters  evei-y  kingdom  was  in 
vassalage  to  the  Papacy.  At  the  Reformation 
every  nation  which  cast  off  the  Roman  yoke 
had  a  Protestant  Established  Church.  That 
of  England  was  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
Royal  Supremacy  (q.v.).  Except  during  the 
short  reactionary  period  under  Mary,  and 
the  revolutionary  one  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  arrangements  then  made  have  continued 
till  now.  On  tlie  union  with  Ireland  in  1803, 
the  Established  Church  became  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  the  Irish 
portion  of  the  Church  was  disestablished  and 
disendowed  iu  1870.  [Church  of  Ireland.]  In 
Scotland  the  Established  Church  has,  with 
some  intervals,  been  Presbyterian  since  the 
first  General  Assembly  met  in  a.d.  1560.  It 
is  expected  that,  when  in  England,  the  King 
shall  attend  tlie  Established  Church,  wliich  is 
Episcopal,  and  in  Scotland,  as  a  rule,  go  to  the 
Established  Church  of  that  country,  which  is 
Presbytei'ian. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  persons  in  Britain 
hold  the  view  that  kingdoms  do  not  acknow- 
ledge God  unless  they  possess  an  Established 
Church,  whilst  at  the  opposite  pole  stand  those 
who  consider  that  there  is  political  injustice 
in  elevating  one  denomination  above  others, 
and  giving  it  exclusive  privileges.  Those  who 
favour  Establishments  are  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  the  principle  on  which  they  should  be 
constituted,  three  leading  views  on  the  subject 
being  entertained.  First,  that  the  civil  magis- 
trate is  bound  to  ascertain  which  is  the  true 
faith,  and  having  done  so  is  bound  to  establish 
it,  even  though  its  professors  be  but  a  minority 
of  the  religious  community.  Second,  that  the 
largest  denomination  should  be  established  ; 
and  third,  that  the  Establishment  should  be 
constituted  on  a  basis  broad  enough  to  include 
all  the  varieties  at  least  of  Christian,  and 
perhaps  even  of  other  beliefs,  in  the  land.  Of 
this  Broad  Church  party  the  late  Dean  Stanley 
was  the  untiring  advocate. 

es-tS.b'-lish-er, s.  [Eng.  establish;  -er.]  Ouo 
who  or  that  which  establishes. 

"I  reverence  the  holy  fathers  as  di\'1ne  estabtishers 
of  faith.' — Lord  Digby. 

es  -  tS>b'- lish  -  ment,  *  es-tab-lysh- 
mente,  s.  [O.  Fr.  estdblissement ;  Fr.  ita- 
blissement ;  Sp.  establecimiento ;  Port,  estdble- 
cimento ;  Ital.  stabilimento.'] 

*  1.  The  act  or  process  of  establishing  or 
making  firm  or  steady 

*^  2.  The  act  of  setting  up  firmly  or  upon  a 
firm  foundation. 

"  For  the  full  &s(rt6/^sft  tTicn^f  of  AntychristeBreygne.** 
— Bale :  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

*  3.  A  confirmation  or  ratification  of  some- 
thing already  done. 

"  He  had  not  the  act  penned  by  way  of  recognition 
of  right;  as,  on  the  other  side,  he  avuided  to  nave  it 
by  new  law  ;  but  chose  rather  a  kind  of  middle  way, 
by  way  of  establishinent."— Bacon  :  Senry  VII. 

4.  The  fixing  or  settling  firmly  in  an  opinion 
or  belief. 

5.  A  proving  legally ;  a  causing  to  be  recog- 
nised as  legal  and  valid. 

6.  A  proving  or  confirming  logically. 

"  Bent  all  their  forces  the  establishment  of  received 
truths." — Bishop  Hall :  Meditations  &  Vows,  Cont.  2. 

7.  A  founding  or  settling  permanently;  as, 
the  establishTnent  of  a  colony. 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     w,  oe  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*  8.  A  state  of  being  established  or  of 
settlement. 

"  VntlU  lie  had  her  settled  in  her  raine. 
With  safe  aaBuraunce  and  ettabllshment." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  35. 

*  9.  A  settled  regulation ;  a  form,  model, 
or  system. 

"Now  come  into  that  general  reformation,  and  bring 
in  that  establishment  by  which  all  men  should  be  con- 
tained in  duty."— Spe/wer .-  Present  State  of  Ireland 

*  10.  A  foundation  or  basis  ;  a  fundamental 
principle. 

"The  sacred  order  to  which  you  belongs,  and  even 
the  establishment  on  which  it  enbaists,  have  often  been 
struck  at;  hut  in  va.in."~Al(erbari/. 

*  11.  A  settled  or  final  rest. 

"  Whilst  we  set  np  bur  hoi»eB  and  establishment  here, 
we  do  not  seriously  consider  that  God  has  provided 
another  and  better  place  for  us."—  Wake. 

*  12.  An  allowance  for  subsistence ;  income, 
salary,  resources. 

"  Hia  excellency,  who  had  the  sole  disposal  of  the 
emperor's  revenue,  might  gradually  lessen  your  esta- 
bIUkment.''—Su'ift. 

13.  The  place  where  a  person  is  permanently 
settled  either  for  residence  or  business  ;  a 
person's  residence  or  place  of  business,  to- 
gether with  the  assistants,  servants,  and  other 
things  necessary  to  or  connected  with  it. 

14.  An  institution,  generally  of  a  public 
nature. 

15.  The  number  of  men  in  an  army,  regi- 
ment, navy,  &c. 

16;  The  form  of  religion  and  church  govern- 
ment established  by  law  in  any  country  ;  the 
established  church  of  a  country. 

"  Both  his  theology  and  his  advocacy  of  the  Esta- 
blUhjneni  are  manly  and  outspoken."— flritwft  Quar- 
terly Review,  vol.  IxU.  (1673),  p.  687. 

*es-ta,b'-lish-men-tar'-i-an,a.  &s.  [Eng. 
establishment;  -arian.] 

A,  As  adj. :  fei-taining  to  an  established 
church  or  its  system  and  doctrines. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  supporter  of  the  system  of 
established  churches. 

*es-tS,b-Ush-men-tar'-i-an-£^m,  s. 

[Eng.  estdblishTnentarian ;  -ism.]  The  system 
or  doctrine  of  an  established  church ;  advo- 
cacy of  church  establishment. 

"  Establiakmentarianism  .  .  .  was  wont,  no  doubt, 
to  roll  over  the  prelatlal  tongue  as  the  most  savoury 
of  polyByllablea."  — ffti^i ;  Modern  English,  p.  41. 

es'-ta-oade,  s.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  estacada  =  a  paling, 
a  palisade ;  Sp-  &  Port,  estaca  =  a  pale,  a 
stake  ;  Ital.  stacea.]    [Stake.] 

Fort. :  A  line  of  stakes  in  water  or  swampy 
ground  to  check  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

*es-ta-fet',  ^  es-ta-fet'te»  5.  [Fr.  estafette, 
from  Sp.  estafeta ;  Ital.  stafetta  =  a  courier, 
from  staffa  =  a  stirrup.]  A  courier,  an  ex- 
press, a  messenger. 

"An  estafette  was  dispatched  on  the  part  of  our 
ministers  at  the  Hague,  requiring  Marshal  Bender  to 
suspend  hIa  march." — Baothby :  On  Burke,  p.  84. 

*  es-tS,m'-i-n6t  (final  t  silent),  s.  [Fr.]  A 
coffee-house  where  smoking  is  allowed. 

*  es-tSn'-ci-a  (ci  as  thi),  s.    [Sp.]    A  man- 

sion, a  dwelling;  landed  property. 

es-tan-d-^'-rd  (d  as  thi).  s.  [Sp]  [Es- 
TANciA.]  A  farm-bailiff;  the  overseer  or 
bailiff  of  a  domain. 

*es-tat.  s.    [Estate.] 

es-ta'te,  *es-tat,  s.    [0.  Fr.  estat;  Fr.  &tat, 
jfyom  Lat.  statiis,  from  sto  =  to  stand  ;  Sp.  h 
Port,  estado ;   Ital.  stato.     The  same  word  as 
state,  which  is  the  later  spelling.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  fixed  state. 

2.  State,  condition,  eircumstanfes  of  life  of 
any  person. 

"  Yes.  yon  have  felt,  and  may  not  cease  to  feel. 
The  estate  of  man  would  be  indeed  forlorn." 

}yofdsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

3.  State  or  fonditinn  generally. 

"Truth  and  certainty  are  not  at  all  secured  by  in- 
nate principles ;  bnt  men  aie  in  the  same  uncertain, 
floating  estate  With  a.'i  witliout  them." — Locke. 

4.  Rank,  quality,  position. 

"Who  hath  not  heard  of  the  greatness  of  your  es- 
tutr  J  Who  seeth  not  that  your  estate  is  much  excelled 
with  that  sweet  uniting  of  all  beauties?"— iSirfTiey. 

*  5.  A  person  of  high  rank,  dignity,  or  posi- 
tion. 

"Hero-l,  on  his  birth-day,  made  a  suijper  to  his 
lords,  high-captains,  and  chief  estates  of  Galilee. '— 
Mark  vi.  21. 


6.  A  class  or  order  of  men  in  a  nation  in- 
vested with  political  rights  ;  as,  in  Great 
Britain  the  estates  of  the  realm  are  the  lords 
spiritual,  the  lords  temporal,  and  the  com- 
mons. 

"TTiat  question  the  Estates  of  Scotland  could  not 
evade."-^J/acoMZa,y :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xtiL 
If  The  public  press  is  frequently  called  the 
Fourth  Estate,  in  reference  to  the  great  power 
wielded  by  it  in  public  matters. 

"^  7.  The  general  public  interests  or  affairs  ; 
the  state  ;  the  general  body  politic. 

'■Many  times  the  things  adduced  to  judgment  may 
be  meum  et  taum,  when  the  reason  and  couBequences 
thereof  may  reach  to  iwint  of  estate :  1  call  matters  of 
estate  not  only  the  parts  of  sovereignty,  but  whatso- 
ever introduceth  any  gi-eat  alteration,  or  dangerous 
precedent,  or  concerneth  manifestly  any  great  portion 
of  people." — Bacon :  Essays. 

8.  A  piece  of  landed  property ;  a  domain. 

9.  Property,  possessions,  fortune. 

"  They  have  lived  for  harsher  servitude, 
Whether  in  soul,  in  body,  or  estate/" 

Wordsworth :  Excu/rsion,  bk.  vi. 

10.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2, 

11.  Law : 

1.  The  interest  or  amount  of  interest  which 
a  man  has  in  lands,  tenements,  or  other 
effects.  Real  estate  consists  of  freehold  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments  ;  personal  estate 
comprises  interests  in  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments  for  a  term  of  years,  and  all 
other  prc^erty.  The  former  descends  to  the 
heirs  ;  the  latter  to  the  executors  or  adminis- 
trators. 

"Every  man  who  had  fifty  pounds  a  year  derived 
from  laud,  or  six  hundi-ed  jmunds  of  personal  estate, 
was  charged  iu  like  manner  with  one  pikeman  or 
musketeer." — Macaulay  •  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

2.  In  bankruptcy,  the  assets  belonging  to 
the  bankrupt. 

*  6s-ta'te,  v.t    [Estate,  s.] 

^  1.  To  establish. 

"  I  will  estate  your  daughters  tn  what  I  have  pro- 
mised."—AeaumonC  *  Fletcher. 

2.  To  endow  with  an  estate  ;  to  settle  an 
estate  upon. 

"  How  royally  we  are  allied,  how  gloriously  estated." 
~Bp   Hall :  Holy  Raptures. 

3.  To  settle  as  an  estate  or  fortune. 

•  "All  the  revenue  that  was  old  Sir  Rowland's  will  I 
estate  upon  y(m:'—Skakesp.  :  As  Tou  Like  It,  v.  2. 

*  es-tate-licli,  *es-tat-ly,  a.  [Eng.  estate; 
-lick,  -ly.'l    Stately. 

"It  peined  hire  ...  to  ben  estatelich  of  manere." 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose  (Prol.),  140 

Ss-teem',  ^es-teme,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  estimer, 
from  Lat.  oistimo  =  to  value,  to  estimate  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  estijnar;  Ital.  estiTtiare,  stimare.] 

A.  2'ransitive : 

1.  To  estimate,  to  value  by  comparison. 
"It  shall  be  worth  accordiuge  as  it  ia  estemed." — 

Bible  (lf.61),  Levit.  xxviL 

2.  To  set  a  value  upon,  whether  high  or 
low ;  to  estimate,  to  value ;  to  hold  in  estima- 
tion. 

"  r  preferred  her  before  sceptres  and  thrones,  and 

esteemed   richea   nothing  in  commrison  of  her " 

Wisdom  vii.  8. 

3.  To  value  or  rate  highly ;  to  prize  ;  to 
hold  in  high  estimation. 

"  Me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not " 

-Sfi«A«tp. .-  Two  Gentlemen,  ili.  1. 

4.  "To  think,  consider,  repute. 

"  'Tis  better  to  be  vile  than  vile  esteemed." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  121. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  consider  as  to  value ;  to  reckon. 

"That  no  man  esteme  of  hymselfe  more  than  it  be- 
cometh  him  to  esteme." —Bible  (1551),  Romaynes  xx. 

2.  To  think,  to  consider,  to  hold  an  opinion. 

"  Beseech  you  so  to  esteem  of  us." 

SJiakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  esteem, 
regard,  and  respect:  "Esteem  and  respect  flow 
from  the  understanding  ;  regard  springs  from 
the  heart,  as  well  as  the  head  :  esteem  is  pro- 
duced by  intrinsic  worth  ;  respect  by  extrinsic 
qualities ;  regard  is  affection  blended  with 
esteem :  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man  inde- 
pendently of  all  collateral  circumstances,  to 
acquire  the  esteem  of  others ;  but  respect  and 
regard  are  within  the  reach  of  a  limited  number 
only  :  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  equal  and  the  unequal,  are  each  in 
their  turn,  the  objects  of  esteem;  those  only 
are  objects  of  respect  who  have  some  mark  of 
distinction  or  superiority,  eitlier  of  birth 
talent,  acquirements,  or  the  lilie  ;  regard  sub- 
sists only  between  friends,  or  those  who  stand 
in  close .connexiou-Rith  each  other:  industry 


and  sobriety  excite  our  esteem  for  one  man, 
charity  and  benevolence  our  esteem  foi*  another ; 
superior  l„d,rni]ig  or  abilities  excite  our  respect 
for  another;  a  long  acquaintance,  or  a  reci- 
procity of  kind  offices,  excites  a  mutual  re- 
gard."   (Crahb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

es-teem',  s.    [Fr.  estime.]    [Esteem,  v.] 
*1.  Valuation,  price,  value,  worth. 

"The  full  esteem  in  gold."—/.  Webster.    {  Webster.) 

2.  Estimation,  opinion,  or  judgment  as  to 
merit  or  demerit. 

"  A  coward  in  thine  own  esteem,." 

HhaTcesp. :  Slacbeth,  I.  7. 

3.  A  high  value,  estimation,  or  opinion  con- 
cerning anything ;  great  regard. 

"  Esteem  is  the  commencement  of  affection." — 
Cogam  On  the  Passions,  cb.  ii,,  class.  2. 

i.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  estimated ; 
estimation,  value. 

"It  is  not  always  necessary  to  grant  things  not 
asked  for,  lest  by  so  doing  they  become  of  little 
esteCTn  " — Bunyan :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt,  it 

*es-teem-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  esteem,  v. ;  -aUe.] 
Worthy  of  Ceing  esteemed  or  valued  highly  ; 
estimable. 

"Homer  allows  their  characters  esteemable  quali' 

ties."— Pope :  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  390  (note). 

es-teem'-er,  s.  [Eng.  esteem,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  esteems  or  values  highly  ;  one  who  sets  a 
high  value  or  estimation  upon  anything. 

"This  might  instruct  the  proudest  esteemer  of  his 
own  parts,  how  useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consult  with 
others.'  —Locke. 

Es'-tlier(tlieraster),  s.  [Gr.'Ea-9ijp (Esther);    ' 
Heb.  "^^DH  {Ester)  =  (1)  the  planet  Venus,  (2) 
Esther.] 

1.  Scrip.  Hist. :  The  Persian  name  of 
Hadassah,  daughter  of  Abihail,  a  son  of 
Shimei,  he  again  being  a  son  of  Kish  a  Ben- 
jamite.  Her  story  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire repetition.  Gesenius  thinks  the  name 
Hadassah  the  same  as  Atossa,  daughter  of 
Cyrus,  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  the 
Ahasuerus  to  whom  she  was  married  was 
Xerxes,  the  same  who  so  utterly  failed  in  his 
invasion  of  Greece. 

2.  Scrip.  Cano7i:  An  Old  Testament  book, 
placed  in  the  English  Bible  between  Nehemiah 
and  Job,  but  in  the  Hebrew  between  Eccle- 
siastes  and  Daniel.  Its  Hebrew  is  like  that 
of  Ezra  and  parts  of  the  Chronicles,  with  some 
Persian  and  some  Aramean  words.  Its  author 
is  unknown,  and  regarding  its  age  various 
opinions  have  been  entertained.  The  Jews 
valued  it  highly.  Some  of  the  Christian  fathers 
rejected  it,  moved  by  the  sanguinary  spirit 
which  it  seems  to  breathe  and  the  absence 
from  it  of  tlie  Divine  name.  Luther  had  not 
a  high  opinion  of  it.  It  was  formally  attacked 
by  CEder,   Corrodi,    Augusti,    Bertholdt,   De 

,  Wette,  Bleek,  and  the  Rationalists  generally, 
but  has  been  defended  by  Eichhom,  Jahn, 
Havernick,  and  others.  Though  some  have 
deemed  its  story  mythic,  a  powerful  argument 
to  prove  that  the  dreadful  events  recorded 
actually  occurred  has  been  founded  on  the 
fact  that  the  Jews  still  observe  the  feaat  of 
Puriin  (ix.  24-32). 

es-ther'-i-a,  s.  [An  anagram  for  Theresia, 
A  St.  Tlieresa  is  recognised  in  the  hagiology 
of  the  Roman  Church.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  crustaceans,  order  Phyl- 
lopoda,  family  Limnadiadae.  The  body  is 
protected  by  a  bivalve  carapace,  with  concen- 
tric lines  of  growth,  the  two  valves  of  which 
are  united  at  their  beaks,  though  they  have 
not  a  ligament.  Twenty-four  recent  species 
have  been  discovered,  all  inhabitants  of  fresh 
or  of  brackish  water,  not  one  marine.     [2.] 

2.  Palmont. :  Till  1856,  the  carapace  of  Es- 
theria,ifound  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  rocks  of 
Scotland,  was  believed  to  be  the  bivalve  shell  of 
a  small  marine  mollusc,  Posidonomya  minvta. 
The  discovery  in  that  year  by  Mr.  T.  Rupert 
Jones,  F.R.S.,  that  it  was  probably  crusta- 
ceous  and  from  fresh  or  brackish  water  was 
one  reason  why  the  old  view  that  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  Scotland  was  marine  had  to  be 
abandoned.  [Devonian,  Old  Red  Sandstone.] 
In  a  monograph  of  Estheria  for  the  Palseonto- 
graphical  Society,  publislied  in  1862,  and  in 
a  paper  subsequently  before  the  Geological 
Society,  Prof.  Jones  showed  that  Estherias 
occurred  in  the  Devonian,  Lower  and  Upper 
Carboniferous.  Permian,  Triassic ,  Rhgetie, 
Oolitic,  Wealden,  and  Tertiary  formations. 
They  reached  their  maximum  about  the  Upper 
Trias.      They  have  been  found  in  England, 
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Scotland,  aiKl  Ii-eland,  in  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  Nortli  Anieiicii.  Central  India,  &c., 
and  wherever  tlitjy  ouiuir  tend  tO  i)rove  the 
stratum  in  wlileh  they  are  found  not  to  be 
marine.  (Qitar.  Jour.  Gaol.  Soc  ,  vol.  xix.  (1863), 
pt.  i.  pp.  141-157.) 

es-ther'-i-an,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  estherla, 
andEng.,  &.c.  suff.  -[111.] 

A,  Ai  adj.  :  Akin,  pertaining,  or  relating 
to  the  Estheria  (q.v.). 

B,  As  snbst. :  A  fossil  crustacean  of  the 
genus  Estheria. 

€S-the-§i-6ni'-e-ter,  s.  (Gr.  aila-flijo-t?  (ais- 
thesis)  =  perception,  sensibility,  and  fi^rpov 
(metroii)  =  a  mea.sure.] 

Swg.  :  An  instrument  to  ascertain  the 
tjictile  sensil)ility  of  tlie  human  body.  It  lias 
two  points,  adjustable  as  to  distance,  and  the 
object  is  to  ascertain  the  greatest  proximity 
at  which  the  points  give  distinct  sensations. 
The  result  is  indicative  of  a  normal  or  ab- 
normal condition  of  the  surface.  [Nerve- 
needle.] 


NEEDLE.] 

es-thet'-ic,  es-thet'-ic-al,  a.  '  [Esthetic, 

€S-tliet'-ics,  s.    [Esthetics.] 

* es-tif '-er-oiis,  «.  [Lai.  cestus  =  heat;  fero 
=  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous  ]  Produc- 
ing heat. 

€S'-tim-a-ble,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  cesti- 
oiuibil is,  from  tustimo^^tn  value,  to  estimate  ; 
Sp.  estimable;  Ital.  estlmabile.} 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Capable  of  being  estimated  or  valued  ; 
as,  estimable  dainage. 

2.  Valuable  ;  of  a  high  value. 

"  A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  tH,keii  from  a  mau. 
Is  not  so  estimable  or  iirofltable 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats," 

Shakesih  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  0. 

3.  "Worthy  of  esteem  or  regard  ;  deserving 
of  high  estimation. 

"The  more  estimable,  nay  the  moat  accomplished 
chaj-iictei-s."— /^Hrrf;  Dialogue  3. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  person  or  thing  worthy  of 
esteem ;  a  valuable. 

"  The  queen  of  Sheba.  among  preseuts  unto  Solomon, 
brought  some  plants  of  the  b-ilsam  tree,  as  one  of  th« 
peculiar  escimables  of  her  country." — Sir  T.  Browne  ; 
Miscellanies,  p.  50. 

* es'-tim~ar-ble-ness,  .^.  [Eng.  estimable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  estim- 
able or  worthy  of  esteem. 

es'-tim-a-bl3^,  adv.  [Eng.  estiim.b{le) ;  -Jy.] 
In  an  estimable  manner. 

es'-ti-mate,  v.t.  Sii.  [[Lat.  o'stimatus,  pa.  par. 
of  cestbiw  =  to  value,  to  estimate.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  value  ;  to  adjust  or  determine  the 
value  of ;  to  judge  of  anything  by  comparison 
with  something  else  ;  to  tix  the  worth  of. 

"  When  a  man  shall  sanctifj;  his  house  to  the  Lord, 
then  the  priest  shall  estimate  it  whetlier  it  be  good  or 
ha,(l."~l.ei)iticus  xxvii.  14. 

2.  To  compute,  to  reckon  :  as,  He  estimated 
the  number  present  at  i)00. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
estiviate,  to  compute,  and  to  rate:  "All  these 
terms  mark  the  mental  operation  by  which 
the  sum,  amount,  or  value  of  things  is  ob- 
tained :  to  estimate  is  to  obtain  the  aggregate 
sum  in  one's  mind,  either  by  an  immediate  or 
a  progressive  act;  to  compute  is  to  obtain  the 
sum  by  the  gradual  process  of  putting  together 
items ;  to  rate  is  to  fix  the  relative  value  in 
one's  mind  by  deduction  and  comparison  :  a 
builder  estimates  the  expense  of  building  a 
house  on  a  given  plan  ;  a  proprietor  of  houses 
computes  the  probable  diminution  in  the  value 
of  his  property  in  consequence  of  wear  and  tear; 
the  surveyor  rates  the  present  value  of  lands  or 
houses.  In  the  moral  acceptation  they  bear  the 
same  analogy  to  each  other :  some  men  are  aiit 
to  estimate  the  adventitious  privileges  of  birth 
or  rank  too  high  ;  it  would  be  a  useful  occupa- 
tion for  men  to  compute  the  loss  they  sustain 
by  the  idle  waste  of  time  on  the  one  hand, 
and  its  necessarily  unprofitable  consumption 
on  the  other  :  he  who  rates  his  abilities  too 
high  is  in  danger  of  despising  the  means  which 
are  essential  to  secure  success."  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

es'-ti-mate,  s.  [Tjat.  o-sUmatus  =  valuation, 
estimation,  fi'om  a'stimatus,  pa.  par.  of  cestimo 
=  to  value,  to  estimate.] 


1.  A  mental  valuation,  computation,  or 
calculation  of  the  value,  extent,  degree,  size, 
expense,  &c.,  of  anything;  a  valuing  or  esti- 
mating in  the  mind  the  comparative  value, 
merits,  &.C.,  of  two  things. 

"  For  who  crtuld  sink  and  settle  to  that  point 
In  frauiiug  estimates  of  loss  and  gain."  ' 

WordsiBOrth  :  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  A  statement  of  the  probable  account  or 
cost  of  carrying  out  any  work,  conducting  a 
business,  &c. 

es-ti-ma'-tion,  '  es-ti-ma-cion,  s.     [Fr. 

estimation,  from  Lat.  mUimatio,  from  aistlTim- 
tiis,  pa.  par.  of  (estivw  =  to  value,  estimate  ; 
Sp.  esiiviacion ;  Ital.  estimazlone.] 

1.  The  act  of  estimating,  valuing,  or  asses- 
sing ;  valuation ;  assessment. 

"  If  .a  man  should  sjinetify  unto  the  Lord  some  part 
of  a  field,  tlie  estiTiatifm  shall  lie  according  to  tlie 
seed." — LeoUivus  xwii,  10. 

2.  The  act  of  calculating,  or  computing  the 
value,  extent,  size,  number,  &c.,  of  anything  ; 

calculation,  computation. 
*  3.  Conjecture,  supposition. 

"  I  speak  not  this  in  estimdtion, 
Aa  what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know." 

Sfutkesp. :  I  I/enri/  /('.,  i.  a. 

L  Opinion,  judgment. 

"  Abroad  In  the  estimations  of  uieu."—Ba-rroio : 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  5. 

5.  Esteem,  regard,  honour,  favourable 
opinion. 

"  Crimes  there  were  laid  to  his  charge  many,  the 
least  whereof  beiu^  just,  had  bereaved  him  of  estima- 
tion ami  credit  witli  men," — Hooker. 

*  es'-ti-ma-tive,  ^-  ses-ti-ma-tive,  a. 

[Eng.  estimat{e);  -ive.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  estimating  the 
value,  worth,  &c.,  of  various  things. 

"  The  error  ia  not  in  the  eye,  but  in  the  estimatiue 
faculty,  which  mistakingly  concludes  that  colour  to 
belong  to  the  wall,  whlcli  indeed  belongs  to  the  object.' 
— Boyle:  On  Colours. . 

2.  Imaginative. 

"  Phantasie,  or  imagination,  which  some  call  cestima- 
tioe."— Burton  :  Anat.  0/ Melancholy,  p.  4;J. 

es'-ti-ma-tor,  s.  [Lat.  oistimator,  from  custi- 
riiaius,  pa.  par.  of  cestivw ;  Fr.  estii)mteur .] 
One  who  estimates  or  values. 

"  Learned  men,  tliat  are  competent  estimators." — 
Doyle.    Works,  iv.  173, 

es-tiv'-al,  *  ses-tiv'-al,  a.  [Lat.  cBstivns, 
from  castas  =  summer.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  summer. 

"  Vernal,  cestival,  and  autumnal  garlands," — Browne  : 
Miscell.  Tracts,  p.  92. 

2.  Continuing  for  the  summer. 

""  es'-tiv-ate,  ses-tiv-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  cestiva- 
tiim,  sux>.  of  oistivo,  from  cestas  =  summer.]  To 
pass  the  summer ;  to  summer  in  a  place, 
\Cockeram.) 

es-tiv-a'-tion,  s.    [^Estivation.] 

■^  es-toc',  s.  [Fr.]  A  short  sword  worn  at 
the  girdle  by  mounted  soldiers. 

es-toil'e,  e-toil'e  (toile  as  twal),  s.    [Fr.] 
Her. :  A  star  with  six  wavy  i)oints  ;  it  is 
thus  distinguished  from 
a  mullet,  which  has  but 
five  straight  points. 

es  -  toil'  -  ee    (toil    as 
twal),  s.     [Fr.] 

Her. :  A  star  with  four 
long  rays  in  form  of  a 
cross,  tapering  from  the 
centre  to  the  points. 
Also    called    Cross  -  es-  estoile 

toilee. 

es-top',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  estoper ;  Fr.  etouper  -  to 
stop  up  with  tow  ;  Lat.  stuppa,  stvpa  =  tow.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  hinder,  to  stop,  to  bar. 

"  Perceauyng  that  all  succours  wereclerely  estopped." 
—Hall :  Henry  VI I.  (an.  5). 

2.  Law  :  To  impede,  hinder,  or  bar  by  one's 
own  act. 

"  If  the  party  be  indicted  by  a  wrong  name,  and 
plead  to  that  indictment  by  that  name,  he  shall  nut 
be  received  after  to  plead  misnomer,  for  he  is  cou- 
eluded  ami  estopjicd  by  his  plea  by  that  name."— S'a^e  .■ 
Hist.  Pleas  of  tlie  Crown,  pt.  ii.,  en.  xxv. 

es -to  per-pet'-u-um,  per-pet'-u-a,  phr. 
[Lat]    May  or  let  it  be  perpetual  or  for  ever. 

es-top'-pel,  *  es-top-le,  s.    [Eng.  estop ;  -el] 
1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  stoppage  or  impediment. 

"  ^s(o;>?es  of  water  coiirses  doe  in  some  places  grow- 
by  such  meaues/'—A'orrfeH  .■  Siirveior's  Oialof/ue  (IGIO) 


2.  Lavj :  (For  def.  see  extract). 
"  Ancstoppel  is  likewise  a  »i>ecial plea  in  bar  ;  which 
happens  wliere  a  man  has  done  some  act,  or  executed 
some  deed,  which  estops  or  preoluiIe.i  him  from  aver- 
ring anything  to  the  contrary.  As  where  a  statement 
of  a  particular  fact  is  made  in  the  recital  of  a  bond  or 
other  instnmient,  and  a  contrjict  ia  made  with  r-efer- 
eiK'e  to  tliat  recital,  it  is  not,  a.-^  Ijetween  the  parties  to 
tlie  instrument,  competent  to  the  pai'ty  hound  to 
deny  the  Kcita.i."—Blackstone:  Comments,  bk.  iii., 
cli.  11. 

es-tou-fad'e,  s.  [Fr.  ctovffade,  from  0.  Fr. 
estonffer ;  Fr.  etouffer  =  to  stuff.] 

Cook.  :  A  mode  of  cooking  meat  slowly  in  a 
closed  vessel. 

es-to'-veri^,  s.  pi    [0.  Fr.] 

Law. :  Necessaries  or  supplies  allowed  by 
law  ;  an  allowance  to  a  person  out  of  an  estate 
or  'other  for  support,  &c.,  as  of  wood  to  a 
tenant  for  life  ;  sustenance  to  a  man  confined 
for  felony  out  of  his  estate ;  alimony  to  a 
woman  divorced  out  of  her  husband's  estate, 
&c.     [Bote,  I.  s.] 

^  Common  of  Estovers : 

Law :  The  liberty  of  taking  necessary  wood 
for  tlieluse  or  furniture  of  a  house  or  farm 
from  off  another's  estate. 

es-trad'e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  stratum.]  A 
slightly  raised  platform,  occupying  a  part  of  a 
room.     It  may  form  a  dais. 

*  es-trad'-i-6t,  s.  [Ital.  stradiotti  ;  Gr. 
o-TpaTt(OT7js  (stratiotes)  =  a  soldier.]  An  Alba- 
nian soldier,  a  dragoon  or  light-hor.seman 
employed  in  the  French  armies  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries. 

"  Accompanied  with  crosse-bowe  meuonhorsehacke, 
estradiots  and  footmen." — Com.ines,  by  Danet,  Ff.  3. 

*es-trait,  *es-trayt,  v.t.  [Strait.]  To 
narrow  or  confine  ;  to  shut  in. 

"The  Turk  hath  eatrayted  us  very  nere." — Sir  T. 
More:  Otaloge,  p.  145. 

*  es-tra-ina-9on',  s.    [Fr.j 

1.  A  kind  of  dagger,  used  in  the  middle 

ages. 

2.  A  pass  with  a  sword. 

es-tran'ge,  *  es-traunge,  v.t.  [O.  Fr. 
estranger,  from  estrange  =  strange  ;  Lat. 
extraneus ;  Fr.  etranger.]    [Strange.] 

1.  To  send  to  or  keep  at  a  distance  ;  to  with- 
draw or  keep  away  from. 

"  Thy  command  estranged  mef  rom  thy  bed." 

Jiowe:  Lucan.  ii.  bS^. 

*  2.  To  withdraw,  keep  back,  or  withhold. 

"  We  must  estrange  our  belief  from  every  thing 
which  is  not  clearly  and  distinctly  evidenced.  —CTa?;- 
vill :  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

*"  3.  To  alienate  ;  to  divert  from  its  original 
purpose,  use,  or  possessor. 

"  They  have  estranged  this  place,  and  have  burnt  in- 
cense in  it  to  other  gods." — Jeremiah  xix.  4. 

4.  To  alienate,  as  the  affections  ;  to  turn 
from  kindness,  goodwill,  or  affection  to  indif- 
ference or  ill-will. 

"  Every  acquisition  which  they  made  on  the  Couti- 
nent  estranged  them  more  and  more  from  the  popu- 
lation of  our  island." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*  es-tran'ge,  ^es-traunge,  a.     [O.  Fr.  es- 

trange;   Fr.    etrange;    Ital.    estraneo;    Port. 
estranho.]    [Estrange,  v.] 

1.  Foreign,  belonging  to  another  nation  or 

country. 

"  Hauinge  with  them  souldyars  estraungers." — 
A'icolls  :  Thucydides,  to.  78. 

2.  Strange,  unfamiliar,  reserved. 

"  His  hieghe  porte  and  his  manere  estratinge." 

Chaucer :  Troilus,  i.  1,034. 

es-tranged,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Estrange,  v.] 

*  es-tranf-ed-ness,   .■;.       [Eng.  estranged  ; 

-ness.']    The  quality  or  state  of  being  estranged 
or  alienated  in  affection  ;  estrangement. 

"Disdaining  to  eat  witli  one,  being  the  greatest 
token  of  estrangednessor  want  of  familiarity  one  with 
another." — I'rynnc :   Vindict.  of  Four  Qnest.  (1645),  p.  2. 

"*  es-trange-ful,  *es-trang-full,  ^es- 
traunge-ful,  a.  [Eng.  estrange;  -fid.] 
Foreign,  strange. 

"Altogether  estrangfuU  and  Indian-like."  —  Chap- 
man :  Masque  of  Middle  Temple. 

es-tran'ge-inent,  s.     [Eng.  estrange;  -ment.} 

1.  The  act  of  estranging  or  alienating  in 
affections. 

2.  The  state  of  being  estranged  ;  a  keeping 
away  or  at  a  distance  ;  alienation  of  affections. 

"  Desires,  by  a  long  estrangement  from  Iwtter  thingsi 
come  at  length  i>erfectly  to  loath,  and  fly  off  from 
them." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;    pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  filll;  try.  Syrian.     £e.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 
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es-tran'-ger,  s.  [Eng.  estrang(e);  -er.]  One 
who  estranges  or  alienates  the  affections. 

*  ea-trS^-gle,  v.t    [Strangle.]] 

«S-tra-pade',  s.  [Fr. ;  Ttal.  strappata,  from 
strappare  =  to  pull,  to  snatch,  to  wrench  ; 
■Prov.Ger,  strappen  =  to  draw;  Ger.  straff— 
tight.  ]  The  struggles  of  a  horse  to  get  rid  of 
his  rider  by  rearing,  kicking,  plunging,  &c. 

*  es-tra'y,  v.i.  [0.  Fr.  cstrayer,  estraier,  from 
Low  Lat.  extravago.]  [Stray,  v.]  To  stray, 
to  wander,  to  rove. 

"This  nymph  one  day,  surcharged  with  love  (ind  grief, 
Estrays  apart."  Daniel :  Jlymen's  Triumph. 


43s-tra'y«  s. 

horse,   ox, 
owner. 


[EsTRAY,  v.]    A  tame  beast,  as  a 
fee,  found   straying    without  an 


'  Ettrayi  are  such  valuable  animals  an  are  found 
wandering  in  any  manor  or  lordship,  and  no  man 
Jcuows  the  owner,  in  which  case  the  law  gives  them  to 
the  aovereijin  as  the  general  owner,  in  recompense  for 
the  damage  which  tney  may  have  doue  therein :  and 
they  now  most  commonly  belong  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  by  special  grant  from  the  crown." — Blackstone : 
Comment.,  ok.  i,,  ch.  8. 

*  es-tre  (I),  *es-ter,  •es-tere,  s.    [O.  Fr., 
from  esfre;  Fr.eire=tobe.]  .A  matter,  an  affair. 

"He  told  himof  allethe  estereihut  him  mette  that 
nyght."  Itobert  de  Brunne,  p.  94. 

*  ea-tre  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  strata  {via)—  a 
street.]    A  way,  a  passage  (usually  in  plural). 

"[She]  knew  the  estrea  bet  than  did  this  John.  ' 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  4,293. 

es-treat',  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  estraite,  estreite,  from 
Lat.  extiucUtm,  sup.  of  extralw  —  to  draw  out.] 
Law  :  A  true  copy  of  an  original  writing  ; 
specification  of  fines  or  penalties  set  down  in 
the  rolls  of  a  court,  to  be  levied  by  the  bailiff 
or  other  officer  on  each  offender. 

es-treat\  v.t.    [Estreat,  s.] 
Law: 

1.  To  extract  or  copy  from  the  records  of  a 
court,  as  a  forfeited  recognizance,  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  prose 
cution. 

"This  recogniaance,  if  taken  by  a  Justice  of  the 
peace,  is  certified  to  the  next  sessions  ;  and  if  the  cuii- 
oitlon  be  broken  by  any  breach  of  the  peace  in  the  one 
case,  or  any  ndsbehaviour  in  the  other,  the  recogni- 
sance becomes  forfeited  or  absolute ;  and  being  es- 
treated or  extracted,  taken  out  from  among  the  other 
records,  and  sent  up  to  the  Exchequer  ;  the  party  and 
his  sureties,  having  now  become  absolute  debtors  of 
the  crown,  are  sued  for  the  aeveral  sums  in  which 
they  are  respectively  \)o^xad." —Blackstone :  Comment., 
hk.  iv.,  ch.  18. 

2.  To  levy  fine  under  estreat. 

"If,  as  divines  tell  us,  the  poor  be  God's  receivers, 
then  they  seem  to  have  a  title,  as  well  by  justice  as  by 
charity,  to  the  amerciaments  that  are  estreated  upon 
treapnasea  against  their  'Lord."— Boyle :  Against  Swear- 
ing, Pl  112. 

•■  es-tre'pe,  v.t.  [Norm.  Fr.  estreper,  estripper 
—  to  waste,  to  strip.] 

Law :  To  commit  waste,  as  by  depriving 
trees  of  their  branches,  lands  of  their  trees,  &c. 

*  es-tre 'pe-meUt,  s.     [Eng.  estrepe ;  -Tnent.'\ 

Law :  Waste  or  spoil  made  by  the  tenant  for 
terra  or  life  upon  any  lands  or  woods  to  the  pre- 
judice of  him  to  whom  the  reversion  belongs, 

"Cheerful  -prattle  about  eatrepement  and  mortdan- 
cester,  mainpriee,  &c."—2iaUy  Tclearaph.  Aug.  4,  1874  : 
The  Great  Seal. 

*  es-tres,  s.  pl.    [Estbe.] 

*es'-trf9li,  *es'-tridge,  s.    [Ostrich.] 

1.  An  ostrich  (q.v.). 

"  In  that  mood,    -^^ 
The  dove  will  peck  the  cslridge." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  iii.  13. 

2.  The  fine,  soft  down  lying  immediately 
under  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich. 

*  es'-tro,  a.     [Lat.  oistrum  =  a  gadfly.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  gadfly. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  violent  or  irresistible  impulse, 
(Marston :  Parasitaster,  ii.) 

*  es'-tu-aii9e,  s.  [Lat.  cBstiutTis,  pr.  par,  of 
o'stvo  =  to  boil  with  heat ;  csstus  =  heat.] 
Heat,  warmth. 

"  Averroes  restrained  his  hilarity,  and  made  no  more 
thereof  than  Seneca  commendeth,  and  was  allowable 
in  Cato ;  that  ia,  a  sober  Incalescence,  and  regulated 
esttiance  from  wine." — Browne. 

*  es-tu-ar -i-ijn,  u.    [Estuarine.] 

es'-tu-ar-ine,  •  es-tu-ar'-i-an,  a.  [Eng. 
estuary;  -inCy  -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
estuary  ;  formed  in  an  estuary. 

"  A  tendency  to  a  recurrence  otcstuarine  conditions." 
—Judd,  in  Quar.  Jour.  Qeol.  Soc,  xxxiv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  680, 


es'-tu-ar-y,  jes'-tu-ar-^,  *  es-tu-ar-ie, 

s.    5c  a.      [Lat,  cestuariuui  =  a  creek ;  cestiio 
=  to  surge,  to  foam  ;  oistus  =  the  tide.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  place  where  water,  &c., 
boils  up. 

"  Over  the  estuary,  or  in  aome  neighbourinc  part  of 
the  place,  where  the.mineral  water  aprings.'  —Boyle  : 
Works,  iv.  799. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Geog. :  An  arm  of  the  sea  ;  the  mouth  of 
a  river,  &;c.  in  which  the  tide  meets  the  cur- 
rent, or  ebbs  and  flows  ;  a  firth. 

"  The  dreary  strand  of  the  estuary  of  the  Laggan."" 
— MacauZay:  Jlist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Geol. :  Most  estuaries  were  formed  at  first 
by  the  combined  influence  of  rivers  seeking 
exit  into  the  adjacent  ocean,  and  tides 
from  that  ocean  forcing  themselves  up  the 
channel  inland.  The  same  causes  which 
formed  an  estuary  at  first  tend  to  keep  it 
open.  Both  the  tide  and  the  river  current  iu 
their  mutual  encounter  are  laden  with  sedi- 
ment which,  as  long  as  the  struggle  between 
them  is  balanced,  tends  to  be  deposited, 
forming  a  bar  at  the  river's  mouth,  but  on  the 
ebb  of  the  tide  the  river  current,  hitherto 
dammed  up  as  by  an  embankment,  rushes  out 
to  sea  with  unchecked  violence,  carrying  all 
or  most  of  the  deposited  sediment  to  a  great 
distance.  Estuaries,  though  in  the  main  keep- 
ing their  channels  open,  yet  here  and  there 
partially  silt  up  where  eddies  exist.  But  this 
gain  of  land  does  not  nearly  compensate  for 
the  immense  quantity  carried  out  to  sea. 
Freshwater  species  of  animals  and  plants  are 
imbedded  in  modern  estuaries. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Biol. :  Living  in  an  estuary.  (Often  used 
of  shells.) 

"One  very  common  estuarj/  shell."  —  Woodward : 
Mollusca  (edf.  Tate),  p.  48. 

2.  Geol.  :  Belonging  to  or  formed  in  an  es- 
tuary.    (Used  of  strata.) 

*  es'-tu-ate,  v,i,  [Lat.  (Bstuo=  to  boil,  to 
surge,]  To  boil  up,  to  swell,  to  be  in  a  state 
of  commotion  ;  to  rage,  and  swell. 

"  Whose  lusta  .  .  .  estuate  and  boil  within." 

Hopkins :  Practical  Exposition. 

*  es-tn-a'-tion,  o.  [Lat,  cestuatio,  from  <estuo 
=  to  boil,  to  surge.] 

1.  The  .act  or  state  of  boiling,  foaming,  or 
surging. 

"Riversaudlakes  who  want  those  fermenting  parts 
at  the  bottom,  are  not  excited  unto  estuations  "— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Erroters,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Agitation,  commotion,  excitement, 

"  The  less  obnoxious  we  shall  be  to  the  estuations  of 
joys  and  fears,  —Mountagu:  Devoute  Easaves  pt  i 
treat,  xvi.,  §  ,s.  *    .  f       . 

*  es'-tiire,  s.  [Lat.  cestuo  =  to  boil,  to  surge,] 
Boiling,  foaming,  surgiug,  violence,  commotion. 

„  .      ,     .,    ,  "  The  seas  retain 

JSot  only  their  outrageous  fMure  there." 

Chapman  :  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xii. 

*est-ward,  adv.  [Eastward.]  Toward  the 
east ;  on  the  east  side. 

"  And  for  to  don  hia  right  and  sacriflse, 
He  estaard  hath  npou  the  gate  above." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,904, 1.905. 

*  e-SU'-ri-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  esuriens,  pr.  par 
of  e-mrio  =  to  be  hungry ;  a  desid.  from  edo  = 
to  eat.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Hungry,  inclined  to  eat,  greedy 
voracious. 

"To  the  end  that  he  might  advance  his  esurient 
geuie  m  antiquities."-Zire  oJa.  Wood,  p.  147.  '"'""'^^"^ 

B.  As  suhst. :  One  who  is  greedy  or  vora- 
cious, 

■'An  insatiable  esurient  after  riches,"— irood  ■ 
AthencB,  Oxan. 

*  e'-su-rine,  a.  &,  s.  [Lat,  es^irio  =  to  be 
hungry.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Causing  hunger  ;  promoting  the 
appetite,  ° 

J^2^^l  ^""^  piercing  is  the  air  of  Hampstead.  in 
rmltid?^^«"^*J.^"  "  '^^"^^^  Bomethin1^^„. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Med. :  A  draught  or  drug  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  appetit-e ;  a  tonic. 

e'-ta~9i9m,  s.    [Fr,  ^tocim^.] 
_  Philol. :  The  method  of  pronouncing'  Greek 
in  which  the  letter  n  (eta)  has  the  sound  of  a 
in  /ate     (iM-rousse.)    In  modern  Greek  this 
letter  has  the  sound  of  ee  in  Jleet.    [Itacism.] 

e'-ta-9ist,  s.  [Ft.  itCKiste.]  One  who  prac- 
tises or  defends  etacism  (q.v.) 


e-tsB-ri-o,  t  e-tair'-i-mn,  s.  [Gr.  eraipia 
(hetaii'ia),  eraipeCa  (Jietaireia)  =  comx^anion- 
ship,  brotherhood.] 

Jjot. :  An  aggregate  fruit  having  distinct 
ovaries,  the  pericarp  indehiscent,  either  dry 
upon  a  dry  receptacle,  as  in  Ranunculus,  or 
dry  upon  a  fleshy  receptacle,  as  in  the  Straw- 
berry, or  fleshy  upon  a  dry  receptacle,  as  iu 
the  genus  Kubus.  Containing  the  raspberry, 
the  blackberry,  &c.  The  parts  of  an  etserio 
are  achenes.    (Lindley.)    [Ervthrostomum.] 

e-ta-gere  (gere  as  zhar),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
etager  =  to  raise  by  stages  or  stories  ;  etage  = 
a  stage,  a  story.]  A  set  of  shelves  in  the  form 
of  an  ornamental  standing- piece  of  furniture. 
Used  for  the  display  of  articles  of  vertu. 

Et'-a-nin,  s.    [Corrupted  Arab.] 

Astron.  :  A  fixed  star  of  the  second  magni- 
tude, called  also  y  Draconis.  By  it  Bradley 
discovered  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars. 

etat-major  (a-ta  ma-zhor),  s.  [Fr.] 
Mil. :  The  staff  of  an  army  or  regiment. 
[Staff.]  It  includes  all  officers  above  the  rank 
of  colonel ;  all  ad^jutants,  quarter- masters, 
inspectors,  engineers,  commissaries,  ordnance 
officers,  paymasters,  surgeons,  judge-advocates, 
and  their  non-commissioned  assistants.  In 
the  department  of  military  map-making,  the 
English  Ordnance  Office  corresponds  iu  some 
respects  to  the  French  ^tat-major. 

et  50Bt'-er-a,  *et  9et'-er-a,  phr.  [Lat,] 
And  the  rest ;  and  others  of  a  like  kind  ;  and 
so  forth  ;  and  so  on.  It  is  used  to  indicate 
that  more  of  the  same  kind  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  for  brevity  have  been  omitted. 
It  is  commonly  written  etc.,  or  &c. 

"I  have  by  me  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  aposi- 
opesis  called  an  et  ccetera,  it  being  a  figure  much  used 
by  some  learned  authora.  '—Addiaon  :  Tatler,  No,  133. 

et  csetera  oath.  An  oath  imposed  on 
the  clergy  by  the  Anglican  bishops  in  1640, 
"  binding  them  to  attempt  no  alteration  in  the 
government  of  the  Church  by  bishops,  deans, 
archdeacons,  &c,"  (Hallam:  Con.  Hist.,  ch.  ix.) 

et9ll,  {>.  &  a.    [Eddish.^ 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Eddish  (q.v.). 

"  Lay  dung  upon  the  etch,  and  sow  it  with  barley."— 
Mortimer:  Huabaiuiry. 

2.  Ground  from  which  a  crop  has  been  taken. 

B.  As  adj. :  Sown  on  ground  from  which  a 
crop  has  been  taken. 

"■When  theyaow  their  efcft  crops,  they  sprinkle  a  poimd 
or  two  of  clover  ou  an  acre."— Mortimer  :  Husbandry. 

et9h(l),  V.t.  &  i.  [Dut,  etsen—io  etch,  from 
iitzen  =  to  corrode,  to  etch ;  O.  H,  Ger.  ezsen 
—  to  eat.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  engrave  by  means  of  a  pointed  tool 
and  acid  upon  a  metallic  or  glass  surface  ;  to 
draw  with  an  etching-needle.  It  is  applied 
both  to  the  plate  and  design.     [Etching,  s.] 

"  Plates  c^cAed,  some  by 'a  French,  and  others  by  an 
English  artificer. "—^oj/ie;  Works,  iii.  459. 

2.  To  sketch,  to  draw,  to  delineate.  (Here 
it  may  be  a  mistake  or  a  misspelling  for  eche 
=  eefc  (q.v.) 

"There  are  many  empty  terms  to  be  found  in  some 
learned  writers,  to  which  they  had  recourse  to  etch  out 
their  systems. "~£ocfce, 

B,  Intraiis. :  To  practise  the  art  of  etching. 
"Swauevelt  painted  landscape  at  Rome:  he  etched 

in  the  manner  of  Waterloo,  but  with  leas  freedom."— 
Gilpin :  Essay  on  Prints,  p.  109. 

*et9ll  (2),  V.i.     [Edge.]     To  edge,  to  move 

from  one  side  to  another. 
et9h'-er,s.  [Eng.  e(c7i(l); -er.]  One  who  etches. 

"  The  etcJier  does  not  reproduce  nature,  he  translates 
it  into  a  language  of  his  owu."— Times,  Dec.  19, 1874. 

et9h'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Etch  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. .    (See 
the  verb). 
C-  As  substantive : 

1.  On  metal :  Engraving  executed  by  a 
pointed  tool  and  acid  upon  a  metallic  or  glass 
surface  previously  covered  with  varnish.  The 
ordinary  procedure  is  as  follows  :  Cover  a 
polished  metallic  plate  with  a  composition 
technically  called  ground,  and  consisting  of 
asphaltum,  four  parts  ;  Burgundy  pitch,  two 
parts  ;  white  wax,  one  part.  For  use  this  is 
melted  and  compounded,  and  tied  up  in  a  silk 
rag.  The  plate  is  heated,  rubbed  with  the 
ground,  wliich  is  then  spread  evenly,  smoked, 


b^l,  b^;  poiit,  j6^I;  cat,  9eU,  chorus, 
-clan»  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun: 


9liin.  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ?:enophon,  e^t.    ph  =  f. 
-tion.  -gion  =  zhiin.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  doL 
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steostic— ethene 


and  allowed  to  cool.    The  design  is  traced  liy 
a  pointed  _tool,  called  an  etching,poiut,  which 
lays  iiare  tlie  metal  wherever  it  goes.     This 
finished,  a  wall  of  wax  is  raised  around  llie 
design  to  hold  the  dilute  acid  which  is  poured 
on.     For  a  copper-plate  this  consists  of  five 
parts  water  to  one  of  nitrous  acid.     For  steel, 
pyroligneous  acid,  one  part ;  nitric  acid,  bne 
part ;  water,  six  parts.     This  is  poured  on  the 
plate,  which  it  corrodes  on  tlie  lines  made 
through  the  ground.     This  is  called  Biting-in.  ; 
The  etching  is  swept  with  a  feather  to  remove  '. 
the  bubbles  from  the  surface  ;    in  case  of  a  , 
steel-plate,  agitation  may  answer  the  purpose.  1 
When  a  sufficient  depth  is    attained  for  the  [ 
lighter  tints  of  the  etching,  the  acid  is  re- 
moved, the  surface  washed  and  allowed  to 
drain  dry.     The  parts  having  sufficient  depth 
are  now  stopped  out  by  a  varnish  of  Bruns- 
wick -black.    When  the  varnish  i&  dry,  another  , 
biting-in  will  deepen  the  lines  of  the  parts  not  ■ 
stopped  out,  and  when  these  lines  are  deep 
enough  for  the  second  tint,   the  varnish  is  i 
removed,  the  plate  dried,  &c.     This  is  repeated 
.  as  many  times  as  may  be  necessary.    The  wall 
of  wax  is  then  removed,  the  surface  of  the 
plate  cleaned  with   turpentinej  and  a  proof 
taken.  It  may  be  finished  by  a  graver,  but  then 
it  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  line  engrav- 
ing.   Another  mode  qf  etching  is  to  remove 
lights  with  point  and  scraper,  and  then  bite- 
in  so  as  to  expose  the  design  in  relief. 

2.  [Etching  on  Glass.] 

3.  Lithography : 

(1)  The  preparation  of  a  lithographic  stpne 
with  a  weak  mineral  acid  after  the  drawing  or 
transfer  has  been  put  upon  its  surface ;  the 
object  being  to  fix  and  render  such  drawings 
capable  of  receiving  the  ink  used  in  printing. 

(2)  Etching  by  a  needle  or  diamohd  on  stone 
is  done  in  two  ways. 

(a)  [Engraving.] 

(b)  The  surface  of  the  stone  is  covered  vrith 
an  asphaltum  ground  ;  the  work  is  etched  in, 
cutting  away  so  much  of  the  ground  and  ex- 
posing the  stone.  Acid  is  then  applied,  which 
eats  away,  .the  stone,  making  a  depression  ; 
this  is  inked,  the  asphaltum  cleaned  off,  the 
clear  spaces  etched,  and  gummed  as  usual  in 
the  lithographic  process. 

4.  An  impression  taken  from  an  etched  plate. 

etching-ground,  s.   [Etching,  C.  1  (1).] 

etching-needle,  s.  A  sharp-pointed 
instrument  for  scratching  away  the  ground  on 
a  prepared  plate,  preparatory  to  the  biting-in. 

etching  on  glass,  s.  This  art  was  in- 
vented by  Schwanhard  of  Nurerabeig,  1670, 
and  originated  in  an  accident  to  his  specta- 
cles, which  became  corroded  by  some  drops 
of  acid.  Fluoric  acid,  discovered  by  Scheele, 
1771,  is  now  employed  for  biting-in  the  etching. 
The  glass  is  covered  with  a  resinous  ground, 
and  the  design  marked  by  an  etcliing-point, 
exposing  the  glass.  The  latter  is  then  sub- 
jected to  an  acid,  which  acts  upon  the  silicate 
and  eats  away  the  glass  at  these  points,  making 
depressions  which  constitute  the  etching.  : 

etching  on  soft  ground,  s.  An  imita- 
tion of  chalk  or  pencil  drawing,  which  has  been 
abandoned  since  lithography  has  attained  ex- 
cellence. The  soft  ground  is  made  by  adding 
one  part  of  hog's  lard  to  three  parts  etching 
ground  [Ground],  which  is  laid  on  the  plate 
with  the  dabber  in  the  usual  way.  A  piece  of 
smooth  writing-paper,  having  the  design  in 
outline,  is  damped  and  stretched  over  the 
pla±e.  A  pencil  is  then  used  to  follow  the  lines 
"  of  the  design,  observing  that  the  softer  the 
ground  the  softer  the  pencil  should  be.  The 
temperature  of  the  season  or  the  room  will 
affect  the  character  of  the  ground.  When  the 
paper  is  removed  it  withdraws  the  adhering 
lines  of  ground,  and  the  plate  is  bitten-in  in 
the  usual  way. 

etching-point,  s.  The  steel  or  diamond 
point  of  the  etcher. 

.  etohing-vamish,  s,  .A  compound  of 
wax„  ^phaltum,  pitch,  &c.,  for  spreading  on 
plates  which  are  to  be  etched.     [Ground.] 

"  et-e-Ss'-tic,  *  et-e-os'-tick,  s.  [Gr.  erbs 
(etos),  genit.  ^reo?  (eteos)  =  a  year,  and  errixos 
{sticho^  =  a  verse.  ]  The  same  as  Chrono- 
gram (q.v.). 

"  Hiose  hard  trifles,  aDogramB, 
Or  eteostlcks,  or  your  finer  flams 
Of  effgs  q.ud  halherds." 

B.Jonson:  Underwoods, 


■"e-tern',  *  e-ter'ne,  a. ,  [Lat.  cetemus;  Ital. 
eterno.]    Eternal,  ever-living,  everlasting. 

"  Eterrtfi  God,  that  tburgh.  thy  perVeauce 
Ledest  this  world  by  certaiu  govemauce." 

Chaucer:  G.  T.,  11,177. 

e-ter'-nal,  *e-ter-nall,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr. 
eternel,  'from  Lat.  ceternalis,  from  osternus  = 
everlasting  ;  a  contracted  form  of  cBVitemits, 
from  oivum  =  age  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  eternal ;  Fr. 
eternel;  Ital.  eternale.] 

A.  As  adjective ; 

1.  Without  beginning  or  end  of  existence  ; 
everlasting. 

"  Eternal  sure,  as  without  end, 
Without  beginning."        muon:  P.  R.,  iv.  391. 

2.  Without  beginning  of  existence. 

"  They  maintained  the  eternal  exieteape  of  matter." 
—Blair :  Semums,  vol.  ill.,  ser.  19. 

3.  Without  end  of  existence  ;  endless,  per- 
petual, immortal,  unending. 

"  That  wan  thurg  hire  merite 
The  eternal  lif,  and  over  the  fend  victorie." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  15,602. 

4.  Perpetual,  constant,  unceasing,  uninter- 
mittent,  ceaseless. 

"  Suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  &re."—Jude  7. 

5.  Existing  from  the  beginning  without 
change ;  unchangeable. 

"Aeeording  to  the  eternal  purpose  which  he  pur- 
posed in  Chnst  Jesua  our  Lord." — Ephesians  iii  11. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  (With  the  def.  article):  The  Everlasting 
God  ;  the  Deity. 

"  The  Eternal,  to  prevent  8uch  horrid  fray, 
Hong  out  of  heaven  his  golden  acales," 

Milton :  P.  L.,  iv.  966,  997. 

2.  Anything  which  is  eternal  or  everlasting. 
*3.  Eternity. 

"  Since  eternal  is  at  hand 
To  swallow  time's  ambitions." 

Toung :  Night  Thoughtt,  vili.  34,  85. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  eternal, 
endless,  and  everlasting :  "  The  eternal  is  set 
above  time  ;  the  endless  lies  within  time : 
that  is  properly  eternal  which  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end  ;  that  is  endless  which  has 
a  beginning  but  no  end :  God  is  therefore 
an  eternal  but  not  an  endless  being.  That 
which  is  endless  has  no  cessation  ;  that  which 
is  everl/isting  has  neither  interruption  nor 
cessation  :  the  endUss  may  be  said  of  existing 
things  ;  the  eueriosiin^  naturally  extends  itself 
into  futurity  :  hence  we  speak  of  endless  dis- 
putes, an  endless  warfare  ;  an  everlasting  me- 
morial, an  everlasting  crown  of  glory."  (Crdbl)  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  e-ter'-nal-ist,  s.    ["Eng.  eternal ;  -ist.]    One 

who  holds  the  past  existence  of  the  world  to 

be  infinite. 

"  I  would  ask  the  etemalists  what  mark  is  there 
that  they  could  expect  to  desire  of  the  novelty  of  a 
world,  that  is  not  found  in  this  ?  " — Bu/met :  Theory 
of  the  Earth- 

^  e-ter-nal'-i-tjr,  *  e-ter-nal-i~tee» 

*e-ter-nal-i-tie,  s.  [Eng.  eternal;  -ity.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  eternal ;  eternal 
nature ;  etemity. 

"  Signifying  an  etemalitee,  and  a  nature  that  cannot 
chaunge." — Udal ,'  John  ix. 

*  e-ter'-nal-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  eternal ;  -ize.] 
To  make  eternal,  everlasting,  or  perpetual. 

"  And  so  with  his  burnt  ashes  Don  Qniiote's  valour  is 
eternalized."— STielton :  Bon  Qmxote,  vol.  iv.,  ch,  ill. 

I  e-ter'-nal-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  eternal;  -ly.] 
!         1.  Without  beginning  or  ending. 
j         2.  Without  beginning  of  existence. 
I         3.  Without  end ;  for  ever,  to  eternity. 

]  "  Both  body  and  aoal  livQ-eteTmally  in  unspeakable 

bliss." — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  12. 
!         i.  Perpetually,   constantly,  without  inter- 
'      mission. 

"  WTiere  western  galep  eternally  reside, 
And  all  the  8ea.9ona  lavish  all  their  pride." 
;  Addison  :  Letter  from  Italy,  65.  66. 

-  5.  Unchangeable ;  invariably. 

' '  That  which  is  m  orally  good,  or  evU,  at  any  time, 
■         or  in  any  ease,  must  be  also  eternally  apd  unebance- 
ably  so,  with  relation  to  that  time  and  to  that  case,  — 
I  South. 

\        6.  Used    colloquially,  for   constantly,  per- 

[      sistently. 

I  *  e-ter'ne,  a.    [Etern.] 

I  e-teme,  v.t.    [Eterne,  a.]     To  eternize,  to 

make  eternal. 
I  "  WTiose  happy  labours  have  your  lands  etemed." 

\  ^Ivester :  Babylon,  197. 

!  *  e-tem'-esse,  s.      [Eng.  etern;  -ness.}    The 
I      quality  of  being  eternal ;  etei^iity. 

I  "Corruption  and  etemesie  at  one  time."— S^/ron'a 

1         Tragedy.    {Nares. ) 


*  e-ter'-ni-fy,  v.t.  [Lat.  -cetemus  =  eternal, 
and  facia  (pass.  Jio)=  to  make.]  To  make 
eternal  or_  undying ;  to  immortalize,  to  per- 
petuate. 

"  True  Fame,  the  trumpeter  oi   heaven,  that  dotji 
desire  inflame 
To  glorious  deeds,  and  by  her  power  etemiftes  the 
name."  Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  658. 

e-ter'-ni-ty,  *  e-ter'-m-tje,  s.  [Fr.  Her- 
nite,  from  Lat.  ceternitas,  from  (eternus  = 
eternal;  Sp.  etemidad;  Port,  etemidade;  Ital. 
eternitd.]     [Eternal.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  eternal; 
endless  duration. 

"  Etemity  is  a  duration  without  hounds  or  limits  : 
now  there  are  two  limits  of  duration,  beginning  and 
ending:  that  which  has  always  beeu-,'  is  without  be- 
ginning :  that  which  always  sh^U  be,  is  without  end- 
ing."— Tdlotson:  Sermons,  vol.  li.,  ser.  102.  , 

2.  The  infinity  of  time  past  or  future. 

"  The  past,  the  future,  two  eternities."  ■ 

Moore  :   Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorattan. 

e-ter-niz-a'-tion,  s.  lEng.  eierniz(e) ;  -ation.'] 
The  act  of  eternizing  or  rendering  immortal 
or  perpetual. 

*  e-ter'-nize,  v.t.  [Lat,  e(er7i(i(s)  =;  eternal;' 
and  Eng,  suflf.  -ize;  Fr.  eterniser;  Sp.  eter- 
nizar.] 

1.  To  make  eternal,  endless,  or  unending. 

"  Where  is  the  fame 
"Which  the  vainglorious  mighty  of  the  earth 
Seek  to  eternize  t"  Slielley  :  Queen  Mab,  iiL 

2.  To  make  for  ever  famous ;  to  immortalize ; 
to  perpetuate  the  name  or  memory  of. 

'  *  St.  Alhan's  battle,  won  by  famous  York, 
Shall  be  eternized  in  all  age  to  come." 

Shalcefp. :  2  Benry  VJ.,  v.  S. 

e-te'-sian  or  e-te'-|fi-an,  a,  [Lat.  etesi-ns; 
Gr.  e-njo-tos  {et^sios)  =  for  a  year,  annual ;  eras 
(etos)  =  a  year ;  Fr.  Hesien.  ]  Recurring  or 
happening  annually  at  certain  times  ;  periodi- 
cal. 

"  Supplying  soft  etesian  gales." 

Bryd^ :  fforace,  i.  8. 

etesian  winds,  s.  pi. 


1.  Spec. :  Periodical  winds,  blowing  for 
about  six  weeks  in  summer  over  the  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean. 

2.  Gen. :  Any  periodical  winds. 

*  e'-thal,  s.     [Eng.  eth(er),  and  al(cohol).'] 

Chem.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  cetylic 
alcohol,  CieHsa'OH. 

e-thal'-de-hyde,    a.     lEng..    &c.,    etJi(yT), 
and  aldehyde  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  Also  known  as  3.cetic  aldehyde, 
CHg-CO'H.     [Ajldehyde.] 

e'-thane,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  eth(er);  -ane,  a  termi- 
nation used  to  denote  that  the  hydrocarboir 
belongs  to  the  series,  CnH2n-i-2.] 
Chem. :   Ethane,   ethyl  hydride,   dimethyl, 

G2H6>  or  CaHg-H,  or  (CH3)2,  or  H AC— C^-H. 

A  hydrocarbon  belonging  to  the  paraffin  series, 
ohtained  by  the  action  of  water,  added  drop 
by  drop,  to  zinc  ethyl,  Zn^^sHs  ^  2H2O  = 

2C2H5H  +  Zn(0H)2 ;  also  by  the  electrolysis 
of  acetic  acid  or  acetates  ;  by  heating  an  ex- 
cess of  barium  dioxide  with  sand  and  acetic 
anhydride,  Ba02  +  2(CH3-CO)20  =  (CH3)2  + 
2C02+Ba(0 -CO -03:3)2.  Ethane  occurs  dis- 
solved in  raw  American  petroleum  oil ;  it  is  a 
colourless  inodorous  gas,  which  is  liquefied  at 
4",  under  a  pressure  of  forty-six  atmospheres ; 
it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  burns  with  a  blhish 
pale  fiame.  With  an  equal  volume  of  chloride 
in  diffused  daylight  it  forms.  cMor-ethane, 
C2H5-Ci.  - 

*ethe,  a.    [Eath.]    Easy. 

"  A  fool  is  etlie  to  beguile." 

Itomaunt  of  the  Rote,  S,(l&Gi 

*eth'-el,  a.-  [A.S.  aithel.]    Noble. 

■*  eth'-el-mg,  s.    [Atheling.] 

e'-thene,  5.    L^&-i  ^c-  ^t.1i(er),  and  suff.  -ene 
(Chem.)  (q.v.)/] 

Chem.:  C2H4  or  H2C==CH2,  ethylene,  ole- 
fiant  gas,  elayle,  bicarburetted  hydrogen, 
heavy  carburetted  hydrogen.  A  fatty  hydro- 
carbon, belonging  to  the  define  seriesy  CnHgTl, 
It  is  formed  in  the  dry  distillation,  of  organic 
■>  bodies ;  about  five  per  cent,  is  contained  in 
coal  gas.  Ethene  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nascent  hydrogen,  when  cuprous,  acetylide 


fate,  f^t,  fare»  amidst,  what,  fall,,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  ber,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  siret  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  oiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce  —  e;  ey  =iBt*.  qu^=.kw»  - 
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is  gently  wanned  with  a  mixture  of  metallic 
zine  and  dilute  ammonia.  Ethene  is  prepared 
by  heating  on  a  sand  bath  26  grammes  of 
alcohol  with  150  grammes  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  flask  of  tl^e  capacity  of 
three  litres,  and  then  gradually  dropping  into 
the  mixture  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  washing  the  gas  in  H2SO4, 
then  in  KHO,  and  again  in  H2SO4.  A  small 
quantity  of  pure  ethene  can  be  obtained  by 
heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethene  di- 
bromide,  C2H4Br2,  with  granulated  zinc. 
Ethene  is  a  colourless  gas,  which  at  1°  and 
a  pressure  of  forty-one  and  a-half  atmospheres 
Incomes  liquid,  burns  with  a  white  luminous 
flame,  and  explodes  violently  when  mixed  with 
oxygen  on  the  application  of  a  Jiglit  or  the 
electric  spark.  When  it  is  passed  through  a 
tube  heated  to  redness,  it  is  decomposed, 
yielding  CH4,  and  carbon  is  deposited.  It  is 
readily  dissolved  by  sulphuric  ^cid  at  170°, 
and  forms  ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  n  g'  ]  SO4, 
which,  when  diluted  with  water  and  distilled, 
yields  ethyl  alcohol.  It  is  absorbed  by  fuming 
nitric  acid  with  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid. 
Chromic  acid  mixture  at  120°  converts  it  into 
aldehyde ;  potassium  permanganate  oxidizes 
it  into  oxalic  and  formic  acids.  Ethene  unites 
at  100°  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  to 
form  ethyl  iodide,  C2H5T,  and  with  ))ydro- 
bromic  acid  to  form  ethyl  bromide,  C2H5Br, 
but  it  does  not  unite  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Ethene  agitated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
hypochlorous  acid,  HCIO,  is  converted  into 

ethene  chlorhydrin,  C2H4<^^^^,  a  colourless 

liquid,  boiling  at  128°.  Ethene  in  contact  with 
platinum  black  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form 
ethane,  CoHg ;  it  unites  directly  with  chlorine, 
forming  ethene  dichloride  or  Dutch  liquid 
(q.v.). 

eth'-en-yl,  s.  [Bug.,  &c.  ethen(e),  and  yl  = 
Gr.  vKr}  (Jiule)  =  matter.] 

H 
Chem.  :   C2H3'"  or     >C— 0  ^H.      A  tria- 
W  ^ 

tomic  fatty  liydrocarbon  radical  derived  from 
Ethane  C2Hfl  by  the  abstraction  of  three  atoms 
of  hydrogen. 

e-ther.  se'-ther,  s.  [Lat.  cether  =  Gr.  al9rip 
(aither)  =  the  sky,  the  home  of  the  gods,  from 
aldoi  (aitho)  =  to  burn,  to  light  up,  to  shine ; 
cogn.  with  Lat.  cestas  =  summer,  (estus  = 
heat.] 

1.  Astron.  &  Nat.  Phil. :  A  medium  of  ex- 
treme tenuity  assumed  to  exist  all  through 
space.  It  is  believed  to  be  invisible,  impon- 
derable, exceedingly  elastic,  and  capable  of  xm- 
dulations  as  it  is  being  acted  upon  by  light 
and  heat.  From  being  the  medium  through 
which  heat  is  transmitted,  it  is  sometimes 
called  luminiferous  ether. 

H  The  spelling  tether,  and  of  the  adj.  aethe- 
real,  found  in  Kersey's  Diet,  and  other  old 
works,  is  not  extinct ;  Tyndall  uses  it. 

"  An  almost  infinitely  attenuated  and  elastic  me- 
dium, wbich  fills  all  space,  and  which  we  name  the 
jEther."~Ti/ndaU :  Frag,  of  Science  (3rd  ed.),  p.  251. 

2.  Chem. :  The  name  given  to  organic  com- 
pounds derived  from  alcohols  by  the  replace- 
ment^ of  the  hydrogen  atom  in  the  hydroxyl 
(OH)'  of  the  alcohol  by  a  radical.  These  com- 
pounds are  called  Oxygen  Ethers,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  Haloid  Ethers,  which  are 
formed  by  the  substitution  of  chlorine,  &c., 
for  hydrogen,  atom  for  atom,  in  a  hydrocarbon 
as  Ethane,  CaHg  +  Cl^  =  HCl  +  C2H5CI  ethyl 
chloride ;  they  are  also  obtained  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  alde- 
hyde ;  PasClg  +  CHg-CO-H  =  g{  >  p  -  OCI, 

phosphorus  oxychloride,  and  CHs-CHCla.  ethy- 
lidene  dichloride,  and  by  the  direct  nnion  of 
chlorine  with  oleflnes,  as  H2C  :=  CH2  ethe"ne 
+  CI2  =  CIH2C  -  CH2CI  ethylene  dichloride. 
The  oxygen  ethers  are  divided  into  simple 
ethers,  which  are  the  oxides  of  the  hydro- 
carbon  radicals,   or  the    anhydrides  of  the 

alcohols,  thus  ^  h^^*^  ^^  *^®  **^^*^^  °^  ethyl, 
C2H5',  or  the  anhydride  of  ethyl  alcohol 
2  (C2H6-OH.)  -  H2O  =  (C2H5)20..  If  the  ether 
contains  two  different  radicals,  asCH3'0-C2H5 
methyl  ethyl  ether,  it  is  called  a  Mixed  Ether. 
The  boiling-point  of  an  ether  is  generally 
120°  less  than  the  sum  of, the  boiling-points 
of  the  alcohols  from  which  it  is  derived. 
Mixed  ethers  are  obtaine(i  by  the  action  of 
an  iodide  of  a  hydrocarbon  radical  on  a 
sodium  alcoholate,  thus  GH3I,  methyl  iodide. 


+  C2HgONa,  sodium  ethylate  =  Nal  + 
CHg-O-CoHg  methyl  ethyl  ether,  the  same 
substance  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl 
iodide  C2H5I  on  sodium  methylate,  CHsONa. 
Compound  ethers,  or  etherial  salts,  are  formed 
-by  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  the 
hydroxyl  (OH)'  in  the  alcohol  by  an  acid 
radical,  or  they  may  be  regarded  as  hydro- 
carbon radical  salts  of  the  corresponding 
acids,  as  ethyl  acetate  CHs'CO'OCsHg.  They 
are  formed  by  the  abstraction  of  water  from 
an  acid  and  an  alcohol,  acetic  acid  CHg'CO  OH 
+  ethyl  alcohol  C2H5-OH  -  water  H2O, 
yielding  ethyl  acetate,  CHg-CO  ■OC2H5.  If 
the  acid  is  monobasic,  one  molecule  of  water 
is  eliminated  to  form  a  neutral  ether ;  if  di- 
basic, then  two  molecules  of  water,  &c.  Com- 
pound ethers  derived  from  polybasic  acids 
may  be  either  acid  ethers  or  neutral  ethers, 
corresponding  to  acid  or  neutral  salts. 

3.  C&nm.  &  Chem. :  C4H10O,  or  C2H5-0*CaH5. 
Ethyl  ether,  ethylic  ether,  ethyl  oxide, 
formerly  called  Sulphuric  ether.  Ether  is 
obtained  when  sodium  is  dissolved  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  the  resulting  sodium  ethylate  is 
mixed  with  ethyl  iodide,  C2Hg.0Na  -|-  C2HgI 
=  Kal  -t-  C2"Hr,*0*C2H5.  But  it  is  prepared 
on  a  large  scale  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  alcohol,  H2SO4  +  C2Hg-0H  =  HgO  + 
H'C2Hg"S04,  ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
H-CsHg-SOi  +  C2H5-OH  =  C2Hg-0-C2H5  + 
H2SO4,  so  the  same  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
can  convert  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  into 
ether.  A  mixture  of  9  parts  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  5  parts  of  90  per  cent, 
alcohol  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  then  alcohol 
is  allowed  to  flow  gently  into  the  flask,  so 
that  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  liquid  re- 
mains between  130°  and  140°.  The  ether  which 
distils  over  is  shaken  with  milk  of  lime  to 
remove  traces  of  SO2,  and  washed  several 
times  with  water  to  remove  alcohol,  and  then 
dried  with  calcium  chloride,  and  if  required 
absolute,  distilled  over  sodium  or  phosphoric 
anhydride  PaOg.  Pure  ether  is  a  colourless, 
transparent,  mobile,  fragrant,  neutral  liquid. 
Sp.  gr.  0*736  at  0".  Its  vapour  is  very  heavy, 
being  2'58  times  that  of  air,  and  when  mixed 
with  air  explodes  violently  when  it  approaches 
a  flame.  It  is  dangerous  to  distil  ether  unless 
the  distillate  is  collected  in  a  flask  on  the 
floor,  or  the  vapour  will  run  along  the  table 
to  the  flame.  Ether  is  very  inflammable,  and 
burns  with  a  white  flame.  It  is  soluble  in 
twelve  parts  of  water,  and  thirty-six  pai-ts  of 
ether  will  dissolve  one  part  of  water.  Ether 
mixes  readily  with  alcoliol,  and  dissolves  fats, 
resins,  as  well  as  bromine,  iodine,  many  me- 
tallic chlorides,  and  bromides.  Ether  is  very 
volatile,  producing  intense  cold  when  allowed 
to  evaporate  on  the  skin.  Pure  ether  is  not 
acted  on  by  sodium  or  potassium.  It  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  slowly 
converted  into  acetic  acid.  It  distils  at  35°*6  C 
or  90"  F,  and  is  slowly  decomposed  into  alcohol 
when  kept  in  contact  with  water.  When  ether 
is  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  it  is  converted 
into  ethyl  iodide.  Chlorine  acts  on  ether,  re- 
placing the  hydrogen  in  only  one  ethyl  group 
in  the  following  order  :— CHHH-CHH*0-C2H5 
(2-3'4-l-5),  forming,  lastly,  pentachlor  ethyl 
ether,  CClg-0C2H5. 

4.  PMr.  :  Ether  is  used  to  form  Collodion 
(q.v.),  the  Etherial  Solution  of  Cantharides, 
and  Spiritus  JEtlieris  (Ether  ten  fl.  ounces 
and  rectified  spirit  twenty  fl.  ounces).  Ether 
taken  internally  is  a  powerful  diffusible  stimu- 
lant, more  rapid  and  evanescent  in  its  action 
than  alcohol  It  is  used  to  expel  flatus  fi-om 
the  stomach,  to  allay  pain  and  cramp  in  that 
organ,  and  to  diminish  spasm.  It  stimulates 
the  salivary  and  pancreatic  secretions,  and 
assists  the  digestion  of  fatty  matters.  Applied 
externally  in  the  form  of  spray  it  is  used  to 
produce  local  insensibility  from  pain  in  small 
operations.  Inhaled  in  the  form  of  vapour  it 
acts  as  an  anesthetic.  It  is  said  to  be  safer 
than  chloroform,  it  stimulates  instead  of  de- 
pressing the  heart,  and  its  use  is  followed  by 
less  vomiting,  but  it  is  required  in  larger 
quantity,  and  is  very  inflammable,  and  is  apt 
to  cause  laryngeal  spasm  and  violent  stru''- 
glmg.  The  recovery  of  consciousness  is  ofte^n 
followed  by  great  excitement.  (Garrod :  Ma- 
teria Medica.) 

IF  When  ether  is  mentioued  in  chemistry 
it  is  always  ethylic  ether,  unless  it  is  stated 
to  be  some  other  ether,  as  "soluble  in 
ether. 

e-ther'-S-al,*e-ther'-i-^tse-ther'-e-ai, 

a.     [Lat.,  &c.  cether^'iis),  and  Eng.  suff.  -al] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  ether 
believed  to  be  difi'used  through  space;  con- 
taining or  filled  with  ether. 

"  Then  sacred  seemed  the  ethereal  vault  no  moi^e."  , 
Pope :  Etsay  on  Man,  Hi.  2B3. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Resembling  the  celestial'  ether. 

(2)  Heavenly,  celestial,  having .  he^^venly 
qualities. 

"  Vast  chain  of  being  which  £rom.inan  began. 
Nature's  eifterca?  human  angel,  man."  '      " 

P(^>e  :  U^ay  on  Man,  1.  238. 
+  II.  CJiem.  :    Containing  more  or  less   of 
ether.    {Gregoi-y.) 

etbereal  oils,  a-,  pi.    [Volatile-oils.] 

e-ther'-e-al-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  ethereal;  -ism.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  ethereal ;  ethere- 
ality. 

e-ther-e-al'-i-^,  s.  [Eng.  ethereal ;  -Uy.} 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  ethereal,  .ethere- 
alism. 

"  Fire,  energy,  ethereality,  have  departed,"— iytton  .• 
Pelham.,  ch,  budlL  '"^ ' 

e-ther'-e-al-ize,  iJ.(.    [Eng.  ethereal;  -Ize.] 

1.  Lit.  To  convert  into  ether. 

2.  Fig.  To  render  more  spiritual,  or  re- 
fined. 

e-ther'-e-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ethereal ;  -ly.]  In 
an  ethereal  manner. 

e-ther'-e-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  et)iereal;  -ness.] 
The  same  as  Ethereality  (q.v.). 

*  e-ther'-e-oiis,  a.   [Lat.  cei/iereus.]  Ethereal. 

e'-ther-gram,  s.  [Eng.  ether;  suff.  -gram.] 
A  message  or  conimuni cation  sent  by  wireless 
telegraphy  (q.v..  Sup.). 

e-ther^-i-a,  ca-ther'-i-^,  s.  [Lat.  (etheHus  ; 
Gr.  alOepios  (aitherios)  =  belonging  to,  tlie 
ether  or  upper  air.]    [Ether.] 

Zool. :  Agenusof  molluscs,  family  XJnionidEe. 
Known  species  four,  from  the  Nile  and  the 
Senegal  rivers.  According  to  M.  Calliard,  the 
natives  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  Niit  valley 
use  the  shells  to  ornament  tombs. 

e-ther-i-fi-ca'-tiou,  s.    [Lat.  cether  (genit. 
(etheris)j  facio  =  to  make,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff. 
-ation  ;  Fr.  etherijication.] 
Chem. :  The  process  of  forming  ether  (q.v.). 

e-ther'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  cether (genit.  oethirLs) 
and  forma  —  form.]  Having  the  form  01 
appearance  of  ether.    (Prout.) 

e'-ther-in,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  ether;  -in  (Chem.) 
(q-v:).] 

Chem.  :  When  heavy  oil  of  wine  is  warmed 
with  water,  a  light  oily  liquid,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  two  substances,  etherin  and  etherol 
(q.v.),  rises  to  the  surface.  On  decanting  this 
liquid,  and  leaving  it  at  rest,  the  etherin 
crystallizes  out,  while  the  etherol  remains 
liquid.  Etherin  forms  transparent,  colourless, 
shining  prism's,  moderately  hard,  very  friable; 
it  is  tasteless,  but  smells  like  etherol.  Melts 
at  110° ;  boils  at  260",  without  alteration.  In- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  still 
more  so  in  ether. 

e'-ther-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  etner;  -ism;  Fr. 
etherisme.  ] 

Med. :  The  effects  produced  upon  the  human 
frame  by  the  administration  of  ethei. 

e-ther-i-za'-tion,  s.    [Fr.  Mh4risation.] 

1.  Chem.  :    The  process    of  manufacturing 

2.  Medicine :  ■ 

(1)  The  art  or  act  of  administering  ether'  to  a 
patient, 

!'  He  waa  alow  in  having  recouroe  to  eCherizatioit  in 
hie  obstetric  casea,"  —  Trans.  Amer.  Pkilos.  Soc.i  1W8,^' 
vol.'xiii.,  p.  177.  ;  , 

(2)  The  state  of  the  human  frame  when 
under  the  influence,  of  ether.  .   . 

e'-ther-ize,  v.t.    [Fr.  etheriser.] 

1.  Chem. :  To  convert  into  ether. 

2.  Med.:  Tosubjecttotheinfluenceof etber. 

e'-ther-6l,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  ether,  and. -Lat. 
ol(eum)  =  oil.]  ^ 

Chem. :  A  yellowish  viscid  liquor  obtained 
from  heavy  oil  of  wine.  [Ethertn.]  Sp.  gr. 
0"921,  boils  at  280°.     It  becomes  more  viscid 


biSil,  boj^;  ptfat,  J<J^l;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.      ph  =  l. 
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ethersphere— ethology 


oil  exposure  to  cold,  but  does  not  solidify  eveu 
at  — 35°.  It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour. 
Insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in 
ether,  and  less  easily  in  alcohol. 

B'-ther-spliere»  s.  [Eng.  ether,  and  sphere.] 
Physics :  A  term  introduced  by  the  Eev.  S. 
Eamshaw  to  illustrate  an  hypothesis  of  his. 
He  considers  that  all  space  uot  filled  by  matter 
is  filled  by  ether.  If  from  any  cause  a  portion 
of  space  be  rendered  void  of  this  subtle  exist- 
ence, the  medium  outside  the  space  will  press 
it  into  smaller  compass,  and,  if  there  be  in  it 
an  atom  of  matter,  the  ether  around  it  will 
become  more  dense  under  the  influence  of  the 
pressure.  The  ethersphere  is  then  the  excess 
of  ether  about  the  vacant  space  above  its 
original  amount  or  quantity.  (Brit.  Assoc. 
Mp.  (18T9),  p.  248). 


*  eth'-ic  (1),  *  eth'-ick  (1),  t 


iEtticke.] 


eth'-ic  (2),    *  eth'-ick  (2),    eth'-ic-al,   a. 

[Lat.  ethimis  =  moral,  ethic ;  Gr.  'tjOlko? 
(ethikos),  from  ^9os  (ethos)  =  custom,  moral 
nature,  habit.]  Moral ;  treating  of  or  relating 
to  manners  or  morals  ;  containing  precepts  or 
discoui'ses  on  morality. 

"Ethical  meaii3  practical;  it  relates  to  practice  or 

couduct  passing  into  liabit  or  diaposition.  — J/<Ki/t«w 

Arnold :  Literature  and  Dogma,  p.  20. 

eth'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ethical;  -ly.]  In 
an  ethical  manner ;  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  morality. 

"  My;  subject  leads  me  not  to  discourse  ethically  but 
Chi-istiauly  of  the  faults  of  the  tougae."— Government 
of  the  Tongue. 

eth'-I-5ist,  s.  [Eng.  ethic;  -ist.]  A  writer  on 
ethics  ;  one  learned  in  ethics. 

eth'-ics,  *  eth'-icks,  s.  [Ethic,  a.]  The 
science  of  morals  ;  moral  philosophy  when  the 
woikI  moral  is  used  in  opposition  to  mental, 
instead  of  including  it.  The  first  to  employ 
the  Greek  word  rjOiicq,  which  originally  meant 
no  more  than  that  which  arises  from  use  or 
custom  [Ethic,  etym.],  to  designate  the  all- 
important  science  of  moral  duty  as  based,  not 
on  changing  custom,  but  on  unchanging  laws, 
was  Aristotle,  who  wrote  three  treatises  on  the 
subject.  His  disciple  Theophrastus  followed 
in  the  same  direction. 

The  word  ethics  may  be  used  in  a  more  or 
less  comprehensive  sense.  In  a  more  compre- 
hensive sense  it  takes  iu  man's  moral  duty,  not 
merely  to  those  individuals  with  whom  he  may 
be  brought  in  contact,  but  also  to  the  body 
politic  of  which  he  constitutes  a  part,  nay  even 
to  the  inferior  animals.  In  a  more  limited 
sense  it  excludes  politics,  and  Aristotle  had  a 
distinct  treatise  on  this  latter  subject.  One 
■  old  and  much  accepted  division  of  the  science 
was  into  three  parts — (1)  the  duty  of  a  good 
man,  (2)  that  of  a  good  father,  and  (3)  that  of 
a  good  citizen  and  a  good  magistrate.  Various 
hypotheses  or  theories  have  been  propounded 
regarding  the  basis  of  moi'als.  One  of  these, 
extensively  embraced,  refers  this  to  the  Divine 
will  expressed  in  revelation  ;  another  founds 
it  on  utility  to  society,  and  as  a  rule  considers 
that  moral  the  natural  tendency  of  which  is  to 
benefit  society,  and  especially  to  produce  the 
greatest  attainable  happiness  to  the  greatest 
number  of  persons.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 
considers  ethics  not  a  science  but  an  art.  The 
imperative  mood  he  regards  as  character- 
izing art  and  not  science.  Whatever  speaks 
in  rules  or  i)recepts,  not  in  assertions  regard- 
ing matters  of  fact,  he  regards  as  art;  and 
tried  by  this  test  ethics  and  morality  are  pro- 
perly a  portion  of  the  art  corresponding  to  the 
sciences  of  human  nature  and  society  ;  the  re- 
mainder consisting  of  prudence  and  policy, 
and  the  art  of  education. 

e'-thide*  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  etMyl);  suff.  -ide 
(Ghem.)  q.v.).] 

Chevi.  :  A  name  given  to  compounds  formed 
by  the  union  of  an  element  with  the  monad 
radical  ethyl  C2H5  — e.g.,  Zinc  Ethide, 
Zq"(C2H5)'2,  generally  called  Zinc  Ethyl. 

eth'-i-dene,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  ethid(e),  and  suff. 
-ene  (Chem.)  (q.v.y] 
Chem.  :  The  same  as  Ethylidene  (q.v,). 

e'-tiblne,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  eth{er) ;  sufi".  -ine 
(CAcm.)(q.v.).I 

C/tem, ;  C2H2  or  HC  =  CH,  a  hydrocarbon, 
also  called  Acetylene  (q.v.) 

e'-tki-on-ate,  s.  [Eng.  ethion(ic);  suff.  -ate 
(C/tem.)(q.v.).] 


Chem.  :  A  salt  of  ethionic  acid.  Ethion- 
ates  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water. 
The  free  acid  decomposes  in  like  manner, 
yielding     sulphuric     acid     and     isethionic 

acid,   C2B.i<^2o^^K^^  +  ^20  =  H2SO4  + 

C2H^<S02-OH 

e-thi-6n'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  ethyl;  Gv.  eelov 
(theion)  =  sulphur,  and  suflf.  -ic]  See  the 
compounds. 

ethionic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  ^2ii4<!2a!^ou^'  Obtained  by  dis- 
solving its  anhydride  in  water,  also  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  barium  isethionatc, 
then  it  is  diluted  with  water  and  filtered,  the 
filtrate  treated  with  barium  carbonate  and 
again  filtered,  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  stirred 
up  with  water,  and  then  separated,  BaSO^ 
filtered  off. 

ethionic-anhydride,  s. 

Chem.  :    CH2-O-SO2 

I  >0.       Obtained   by 

CH2  -  SO2 
passing  the  vapour  of  sulphur  trioxide,  SO3, 
into  anhydrous  alcohol,  also  from  the  direct 
union  of  ethene,  C2H4.  with  two  molecules  of 
SO3.  It  is  a  deliquescent  crystalline  mass, 
melting  at  80°.  Also  called  Suljihate  of  Carbyl. 

*  E'-thi-6p,  s  [Lat.  ^thioios ;  Gr.  AlStoi/f 
(Aithiops).^  A  native  of  Ethiopia  or  Abys- 
sinia ;  an  Ethiopian. 

"  Earn  dirty  bread  by  w.*i3hing  Ethiops  fair." 

Youmy  :  Night  Thoughts,  iv.  353. 

S-thi-op'-i-an,  a.  &s.    [Eng.  Ethiop ;  -iaji.] 

A.  -4s  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ethiopia  or 
its  inhabitants. 
S.  As  subst.  :  A  native  of  Ethiopia. 

E-thi-op'-ic,  a.  &s.     [Eng.  Ethiop;  -ic] 

A,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Ethiopia  or 
Abyssinia. 

B.  As  STibst. :  The  language  of  Ethiopia. 

£'-thi-6ps,  s.  [Gr.  Al6Co\l/  (Aithiops)  = 
an  Ethiopian.]    [.Ethiops.] 

Old  Chem.  :  A  name  given  to  several  dark- 
coloured  compounds,  specif.,  black  protoxide 
of  mercury. 

Ethiops-martial,  s. 

Min.  :  Black  oxide  of  iron  ;  iron  in  the 
form  of  a  very  fine  powder. 

EtMops-mineral,  s. 

Pilar.  :  A  medicine  made  by  embodying 
equal  parts  of  running  quicksilver  and  flowers 
of  brimstone  ;  black  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

eth-md-,  prej.     [Gr.  vjfl^oy  iethnios)  =  a.  sieve.] 

ArMt. :  Pertaiuingto  the  Ethmoid  bone(q.v,). 

ethmo-cranial,  a. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  ethmoid  bone  and 
to  the  cranium. 

EthmO'Cranial  angle : 

Anat.  :  The  angle  formed  by  the  basicranial 
axis  Avith  the  line  of  the  cribrethmoid  plate. 
The  name  was  first  given  by  Professor  Huxley. 

ethmo-torbinals,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Two  lateral  masses,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  central  vertical  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

eth-m^d,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  T^^/AoetS^?  (ethmoeidcs) 
=  like  a  sieve  ;  tj^/ao?  (ethrfios)  =  a  sieve,  and 
£lSo<;(eidos)  =  form,  appearance;  Fr.  ethtnoide.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Anat.  :  Resembling  a  sieve  ;  cribriform. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anat. :  The  ethmoid  bone  (q.v.) 

ethmoid-bone,  s. 

Anat. :  One  of  the  bones  of  the  head, 
situated  ^between  the  orbital  processes  at  the 
root  of  the  nose.  It  is  of  a  cuboid  figure,  and 
is  exceedingly  light  for  its  size,  being  com- 
posed of  very  thin  plates  of  bone  forming  in 
part  irregular  cells.    (Qiuiiri. ) 

eth-moid'-al,  a.    [Ethmoid.] 

Anat. :  The  same  as  Ethmoid  (q.v.). 

t  eth'-mose,  s.    [Gr.  ri6fx6s  (ethvws)  =  asieve.] 
Phys. :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  cellular 


""  eth'-narch»  s.  [Gr.  eBi^dpx^^  (ethnarches). 
from  e^i/o?  (ethms)  =  a  nation,  and  ap>fw 
(archo)  =  to  rule,  to  govern.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  The  commander  or  governor 
of  a  province  or  peoide. 

eth'-nic,  etb-nic-al, * eth-nicke,  * eth- 
niqiie,  «.  &s.    [ha-t'.  ethnicus,  fromGr.  efli/tKos 
(ethnikos)  =  national ;   e0vo^  (etknos)  =  a  na- 
tion; Fr.  ethiiique.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Heathen,  pagan ;  opposed  both  to 
Jewish  and  Christian. 

"  Acting  any  etlinicke  rite 
In  this  translated  temple." 

B.  Jonson :  King's  EnteHainment. 

\  2.  Pertaining  to  races  ;  ethnological. 

'  "Without  doubt  all  ethnic  questions  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of  anthropological  study." — Prof.  Turner, 
in  /Jrii.  Assoc.  Rep.  (1871),  lit.  iL,  p.  145. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  heathen,  a  pagan;  one 
who  is  neither  Jew  or  Christian. 

"  Thia  flrat  Jupiter  of  the  ethniclis  was  then  the  same 
Cain,  the  son  of  Adam." — Raleigh  :  History. 

*eth' -111-915111,  ^^  eth-ni-cisme,  *-.     [Eng. 

ethnic;  -isnu]  Heathenism,  paganism,  idolatry. 
"  A  hallowed  temple,  free  from  taint 
Of  ethnicism"  ii.  Jonson :  Epigrams. 

eth-nog'-en-y,  s.  [Fr.  ethnogenie;  from  Gr. 
eSfos  (ethnos)  =  a  nation,  and  yevea.  (genea)  = 
birth,  descent.]  That  branch  of  anthropology 
which  treats  of  the  origin  of  i)eoples.  The 
French  form  was  introduced  by  Ampere, 

eth-noff'-rar-irfier,  s.  [Eng.  ethnograpli^y) ; 
■er.]  One  d'evoted  to  the  study  of  ethnogi-aphy 
(q.v.) 

eth-no-grapli'  -ic,  eth-no-grSipli'-ic- 

al,  a.     [Eng.  ethnograph('y)  ;  -ic,  -ical.l     Per- 
taining or  relating  to  ethnography. 

"Others  give  ethnographical  deacriptioiis  of  the  abo- 
riginal tribes." — Saturday  Review,  June  30,  1883,  p.  842. 

eth-nog'-ra-pli^,  s.  [Gr.  I^fos  (ethnos)  =  a 
body  of  men,  a  nation,  and  7^0^17  (grapM)  —  a 
description.]    (For  def.  see  extract.) 

"That  a  whole  nation  should  have  a  special  dress, 
special  tools  and  weapons,  special  laws  of  marriage  and 
property,  special  moral  and  religious  doctrines,  is  a 
remarkable  fact.  .  .  .  It  is  with  such  general  qualities 
of  organised  twdies  of  men  that  ethnography  has  to 
deal.' — I'yUtr :  Pritnitioe  Culture,  i.  11, 

eth-no-log'-ic,   eth-no-log'-ic-al,   a. 

[Eng.  ethnolog(y);  -ic,  -ical.]    Kelating  €0  eth- 
nology. 

T[  The  Ethnological  Society  of  Paris  was 
commenced  in  a.d.  1839 ;  that  of  London  in 
1843.  The  latter  was  amalgamated  with  the 
Anthropological  Society  in  1871 ;  the  name 
chosen  for  the  combined  body  being  the 
Anthropological  Institute. 

"  The  .laaumptiou  that  all  fetishes  are  adored  for  the 
same  reasons  causes  delay  in  ethnological  debate." — 
Saturday  Review,  June  30,  1883,  p. 

eth-no-log'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ethno- 
logical; -ly.]  When  viewed  from  the  ethno- 
logical standpoint ;  mth  respect  to  race. 

"  Wherever  man  can  live  he  has  ever  been  ethnologi- 
cally  the  same."— JVoie*  &  Queries,  Oct.  16,  1858,  p.  307. 

eth-nol'-6-glSt,  s.  [Eng.  ethnolog(y);  -ist] 
One  whose  special  study  is  ethnology ;  a  pro- 
ficient in  ethnology. 

"  The  American  ethnologists  animadvert  on  Dr. 
Prichard's  appareutiuconsistenciea." — Notes  &  Qa-eries, 
Oct.  16,  1858,  p.  306. 

eth-nol'-O-g^,  s.  [Gr.  eflcos  (ethnos)  =  a  body 
of  men,  a  nation,  and  A.oyos  (logos)  =  a  dis- 
course.] The  science  which  treats  of  the 
various  races  of  mankind,  and  attempts  to 
trace  them  to  their  origin.  It  developed  from 
ethnography,  of  which  it  is  the  extension,  and 
to  which  it  stands  in  a  relation  akin  to  that 
whicli  geology  possesses  to  geography.  Itself 
it  has  now  been  merged  iu  anthroi3ology,  of 
which  it  is  only  one  branch,  though  an  im- 
portant one.  Anthropology,  again,  is  a  branch 
of  biology. 

"  To  give  to  ethnology  those  important  details  which 

it  craves,  respecting  the  persistence  of  races." — Notes 

&  Queries,  Oct.  16,  1858. 

e-tho-log'-ic,  etU-o-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
etholog(y);  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  ethology. 

"  The  etholoqical  consequence  of  certain  cii-oum- 
stancea  of  poaition."— ^.  S.  MiU  :  Logic,  bk.  vi,  ch.  5. 

e-thol'-O-gist,  s.  [^n^.  etholog(y) ; -ist.]  One 
who  studies  ethology  (q.v.). 

e-thol'-o-gy",  s.  [Gr.  ■^doy  (ethos)  =  an  accus- 
tomed seat  .  .  .  the  manners  and  habits  of 
mankind,   the  disposition,    character.]      The 


f^te,  l^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf«  work,  whd,  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;   try.  Sjrrian.    ea,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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name  given  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  to  a  science 
which  he  calls  the  science  of  character,  or  of 
the  fonnation  of  character.  It  is  the  science 
which  corresponds  to  the  art  of  education  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  temij  including  the 
fonnation  of  national  as  weU  as  of  individual 
cliaracter. 

"A  Bcieuce  is  thua  formed,  to  which  I  now  propose 
to  give  the  name  ol  Mhology,  or  the  Seieuee  of  C'lmi-ac- 
ter  ;  from  ^^os  a  word  more  nearly  corresi>oiidiiig  to 
the  term  '  character/  as  1  here  use  it,  than  any  other 
word  in  the  same  language." — J.  S.  Mill :  Logic,  ok,  Ti., 
ch.  V. 

IT  Psychology  is  the  science  of  the  elementary 
laws  of  mind  ;  ethology  is  the  subordinate 
science  which  determines  the  kind  of  character 
produced  in  conformity  to  those  general  laws 
by  any  set  of  circumstances,  physical  or 
moral.  Mr.  John  S.  Mill  considers  ethics  an 
art,  and  ethology  a  science.  [Eth7cs.]  (J.  S. 
Mill:  Logic,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  v.) 

*  e-tho-po-et'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  iieos  (cUios)= man- 
ner, habit,  and  TroivjTtKo?  (poietikos)  =  making  ; 
ffoitw  (poieo)  =  to  make.]  Pertaining  to  or 
suitible  for  the  formation  of  character. 

e-thu'-U-a,  s.    [Btym.  doubtful.] 

Bot :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
EthulicieCq.v.). 

e-thu'-li-e-SB,  s.  pi,  [Lat.  ethulUa);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. ;  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe 
Vernoniaceee. 

e-tllu'-§a,  s.  [Gr,  alBvimij  (aiiMisso)  =  to  put 
in  ra])id  motion,  to  kindle.]    [^Ethusa.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  brachyurous  Crustaceans. 
Example,  Ethusa  mascaro7t£. 

e'-th^l,  s.  [Eng.,  &e.  eth(er)  and  yl  =  Gr.  vAtj 
(Imle)  =  matter,  principle  ;  Ger.  oitliyl.] 

Chem.  :  A  monad  fatty  hydrocarbon  j-adical, 
C2H5' ;  also  denoted  by  the  Symbol  Eth  or  E. 

ethyl-acetate,  s. 

1.  Cliem.  :  Acetic  ether,  C4H8O2  or  CHuCO- 
OC2H5.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  to  130°,  and  then  allow- 
ing a  mixture  of  sixty  parts  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  and  forty-six  parts  of  93  per  cent,  alcohol 
to  run  slowly  into  the  flask.  The  ether  distils 
over,  and  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  soda, 
and  then  dried  over  calcium  chloride.  Ethyl 
acetate  is  a  fragrant,  colourless,  limpid  liquid, 
boiling  at  73°.  It  is  soluble  in  seventeen  parts 
of  water  ;  twenty-eight  jjarts  of  the  ether  dis- 
solves one  pai-t  of  water.  Wlien  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube  it  is  decomposed  into 
acetic  acid  and  ethene. 

2.  BJmrm. :  Ethyl  acetate  (yEtlier  acetims) 
is  used  as  a  stimulant  and  anti-spasmodic, 

ethyl  aceto-acetate,  s. 

Cliem. :  Aceto-acetic  ethyl  ether,  GH,<i-CO- 
CHjCO-OCsHs.  This  substance  is  obtained 
as  the  sodium  compound  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  ethyl  acetate  ;  the  sodium  com- 
pound is  decomposed  by  acetic  acid,  and  frac- 
tionally distilled.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
boiling  at  180°.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  coloured 
dark  violet  by  ferric  chloride.  An  atom  of 
hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by  sodium,  as 
CHa-CO-CHNa-CO-OCaHs. 

ethyl-alcohol,  s. 

Chem. :  CaHs'OH.  [Alcohol.]  Ethyl-aloohol 
can  be  obtained  from  acetic  acid  by  convert- 
ing the  acid  into  acetyl  chloride  by  distilla- 
tion with  phosphorus  peiitachloride,  and 
acting  on  a  mixture  of  acetyl  chloride  and 
glacial  acetic  acid  with  sodium  amalgam 
which  decomposes  the  acetic  acid,  liberating 
hydrogen,  which  acts  on  the  acetyl  chloride, 
CHs-COCl,  converting  it  into  aldehyde,  which, 
by  tlie  further  action  of  hydrogen,  is  con- 
verted into  alcohol,  and  this  is  convei-ted  by 
acetyl  chloride  into  acetic  ether.  This  is  then 
saponified  by  distilling  with  potash,  yielding 
potassium  acetate  and  ethyl-alcohol.  "  Ethyl- 
.alcohol  has  been  detected  in  several  growing 
plants,  as  in  the  fruit  of  the  parsnip  (Pastinam 
stttiva).  Itisformedduringthefernientation  of 
dough,  and  mostly  evaporates  during  baking, 
but  bread  contains  0'314  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 
A  mixture  of  one  part  snow  and  two  parts  of 
70  per  cent,  alcohol  at  0°,  lowers  the  te::i- 
perature  to  —  20°.  To  detect  alcohol,  oxidize 
.with  sulphuric  acid  and  permanganate  of  po- 
tassium, then  add  sodium  thiosulphate  to 
render  the  solution  colourless.  The  aldehyde 
formed  gives  a  violet  colour  on  the  addition  of 


a  drop  of  a  solution  of  magenta.  Or,  warm  the 
liquid  and  add  a  fragment  of  iodine,  and  then 
caustic  potash  till  it  is  colourless  ;  on  cooling, 
it  deposits  a  yellow  powder  which,  under  the 
microscope,  appears  as  six-sided  plates. 

ethyl-benzene,  is. 

Chem. :  C6H5*C2H5.  Isomeric  with  Xylene, 
CfiHi^QTrp.  A  liquid  hydrocarbon  boiling  at 
134°.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium 
on  a  mixture  of  bromide  of  ethyl,  CaHgBr,  and 
brombenzene,  CfiHgBr.  Ethyl-benzene  when 
oxidized  with  chromic  acid  mixture  is  con- 
verted into  benzoic  acid,  CeHs'CO'OH. 

ethyl-borate,  s. 

Cliem.  :  (C.2H5)3B03,  triethylic  borate. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  boron  trichloride, 
BCI5,  on  alcohol.  It  is  a  thin,  limpid  liquid, 
boiling  at  119°,  and  decomposed  by  watei-. 
Its  alcoholic  solutioix  burns  with  a  flame 
edged  with  green,  giving  off"  boric-oxide.  Mone- 
thylie  borate,  C2H5BO2,  is  a  heavy  liquid, 
decomposed  when  heated. 

ethyl-bromide,  s. 

Cliem. :  CaHjBr,  bromide  of  ethyl.  Obtained 
by  adding  slowly  four  parts  of  bromine  to  a 
mixture  of  forty-five  parts  of  alchol,  and  four 
'  of  amoriihous  phosphorus,  and  then  distill- 
ing on  a  water-bath.  It  is  a  colom-less  liquid, 
boiling  at  3S°. 

ethyl-carbinol,  s.  [Normal  pkopvl- 
alcohol.] 

ethyl-chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  C2HgCl.  Obtained  by  saturating  a 
cold  solution  of  one  part  of  fused  ZnClo  in  two 
parts  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  with  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  and  then  distilling  on  a  water  batli. 
Ethyl-chloride  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  12-5°.  It 
bm-ns  with  a  green  flame. 

ethyl-cyanide,  5.    [Propionitril.] 

ethyl-formate,  s. 

Cliem.:  H-COOCoHj,  formic  ether.  Ob- 
tained by  distilling  sodium  formate  with 
ethylic  alcohol  and  strong  sulphuric  acid.  A 
liquid  boiling  at  54°. 

ethyl-hydride,  5.    [Ethane.] 

ethyl-iodide,  s. 

Chem. :  C2H5I,  iodide  of  ethyl,  hydriodic 
ether,  iodethane.  Ethyl-iodide  is  prepared 
by  gi'adually  adding  ten  parts  of  iodine  to  one 
part  of  red  phosphoras  and  five  parts  of  90 
per  cent,  alcohol,  and  then  distilling.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  72"5°.  Heated 
with  water  to  150°  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  de- 
composed in  alcohol  and  hydriodic  acid.  By 
heating  with  excess  of  hydriodic  acid  to  150° 
it  is  converted  into  ethane,  C2H5I  -|-  HI  = 
G^He  4- 12. 

ethyl-oxalate,  s. 

Cliem.:  C204(C2H5)2  orCCO-OCiHs)^,  Oxalic 
ether,  diethylic  oxalate.  Pi-epared  by  digest- 
ing alcohol  and  dehydrated  oxalic  acid  in  a 
flaslc  with  an  inverted  condenser,  or  by 
saturating  the  mixture  with  dry  hydrochloric 
acid.  Oxalic  ether  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid, 
which  boils  at  186°.  It  is  decomposed  by 
sodium,  forming  ethyl  carbonate,  and  CO  is 
liberated.  If  oxahc  ether  is  mixed  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  absolute  alcohol,  it  yields 
glycobc  and  tartaric  acids  when  treated  with 
sodium  amalgam.  With  excess  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia  it  yields  oxamide 
(CO-ONH2)2.  "When  dry  ammonia  gas  is  passed 
into  oxalic  ether  it  is  absorbed,  and  a  white 

C0-NH2, 
precipitate  of  oxam-ethane,    |  the 

CO-OCsHs, 
ethylic  ether  of  oxamic  acid  is  formed. 

ethyl-oxide,  s.    [Ether.] 

ethyl-silicate,  s. 

Cliem.  :  Tetrethylic  silicate,  Si(OC2H5)4. 
A  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  166°.  It  is 
obtained  by  acting  on  anhydrous  alcohol  with 
tetrachloride  of  silicon.  It  burns  with  a  white 
flame,  and  finely  divided  silica  is  given  ofl'. 

ethyl-sulphide,  s. 

Chem. :  Thio-ethylic  eOier,  (CaHs^S.  A 
colourless  oily  pungent  liquid,  boiling  at  91° ; 
it  is  very  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  blue 
flame.  It  is  obtained  by  passing  ethyl-chloride 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  sul- 
pliide. 


ethyl-snlphydrate,  5.    [Mercaptan.j 
ethyl-sulphite,  ^. 

ami. :  S0<^Q^2^^.  Obtained  bytheactior. 
of  thionyl  chloride,  SOCI2,  or  of  sulphur  di- 
chloride,  S.2CI2,  on  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  a 
liquid,  boiling  at  161°,  decomposed  by  water 
into  alcohol  and  sulphurous  acid. 

ethyl  sulphonic-acid,  s. 

Cliem. :  C2H5S02-OH.  Formed  by  the 
action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  sodium  sulphite. 

ethyl-sulphuric  acid,  s. 

Cliem.  :  Sulphovinic  acid,  q^^  ^SO.4  Pre- 
pared by  mixing  alcohol  with  twice  its  weight 
of  concentrated  sulphui'ic  acid,  aud  heating 
till  the  mixture  boils.  When  cold  it  is  diluted 
with  water,  and  neutralised  with  carbonate  of 
barium,  and  the  barium  sulphate  filtered  off ; 
the  filtrate  deposits  crystals  of  barium  ethyl 
sulphate.  The  free  acid  can  be  obtained  as  a 
thick  syrup  by  decomposing  the  salt  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  evaporating  under  the  air- 
pump.  Ethyl  sulphates  are  soluble  in  water ; 
their  solutions  are  decomposed  when  boiled, 
therefore  the  solution  m  ust  be  left  to  crystallize. 

e-thyl'-a^mine,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  ethyl,  and 
amine  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  NHo'CaHg,  amido-ethane,  a  liquid 
boiling  at  18°.  It  mixes  with  water  in  all 
proportions.  Obtained  by  distilling  ethyl  iso- 
cyanate,  OC  =  N'C2Hg,  with  caustic  potash  ; 
by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  aceto- 
nitril,  CHs'CN ;  and  by  heating  ethyl  iodide 
and  alcohol  saturated  with  dry  ammonia  gas 
to  100°  in  sealed  tubes  and  distilling  the  liquid 
with  caustic  potash,  when  a  mixture  of  ethyl- 
amine,  di-  and  tri-ethylamine  is  obtained  ;  the 
mixture  is  treated  with  oxalic  ether  and  dis- 
tilled, when  triethylamine,  N(C2H5)3,  comes 
over.    It  is  an  oil,  boiling  at  89°  \  the  residue 

CO-NHC2H6 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  |  ,  diethyl- 

CONHC2H5 
oxamide,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  con- 
verted into  oxalate  of  potassium  and  ethyla- 
iniue,  NH2'C.,,H5,    by   boiling   with    caustic 
potash.      The   part   insoluble    in    water    is 

CO-N(C2H6)2 

I  ,  the  ethylic  ether  of  dlethyl- 

CO-OCoHs 

oxamic  acid ;  this  distilled  with  caustic  potash 
yields  diethylamine,  an  inflammable  liquid, 
boiling  at  58°. .  Ethylamine  is  a  powerful  base, 
decomposing  metallic  salts.  It  is  decomposed 
by  nitrous  acid,  forming  nitrous  etlier,  and 
free  nitrogen  is  liberated,  NH2C2H5-f-2HN02= 
C2H5  NO2  -f  2H2O  -I-  Nj,  Ethylamine  with 
cyanic  acid  forms  ethyl  carbamide  or  ethyl 

urea,  CO<^^grQ  tj  .  The  salts  of  ethyla- 
mine are  generally  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  hydrochlorate,  CaHj-NHa-HCl  crystal- 
lizes in  deliquescent  prisms,  which  melt  at 
80°.  It  forms  a  double  salt,  with  platinic 
chloride. 

e'-th^l-ate,  ».     [Eng.,  &c.  ethyl;  -ate  (Chem.) 
(q.v.).] 

Chevi. :  Tlie  name  given  to  compounds  which 
are  obtained  by  the  replacing  the  hydrogen  in 
the  hydroxy]  in  ethyl  alcohol  by  a  metal,  as 
sodium  ethyhite,  C2H5-ONa. 

e'-thyl-ene,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  ethyl:  -ene  (Chem.) 

(q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  symmetrical  hydrocarbon  dyad 
radical  C2H4"  having  the   graphic  formula, 

H^C— C^H,    each  carbon  atom  having  an 

H  H 

unsaturated  bond.  It  is  isomeric  with  the 
unsymmetrical  dyad  radical  ethvlidene.  It  is 
sometimes  called  ethene,  but  that  name 
should  be  only  used  for  the  hydrocarbon, 
C2H4. 

e-thyl'-ic,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  ethyl ;  -ic.] 

Chem. :  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  con- 
taining ethyl  (q.v.). 

ethylic-ether,-  s.    [Ether.] 

ethylio  ortho-carbonate,  s. 

Chem.  :  Ortlio-carbonic  ether,  C(OC2H5)4, 
analogous  to  carbon  tetrachloride  CCI4,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethylate  on 
chloropicrin,  CCl3(NO.,)-|-4NaOC^H5  =  3NaCl 
-I-  NaNOo  -I-  C(OC2H5)4.     It  is  a'liquid  with 


bSil.  b^;  poat,  J^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist   ph  =  t 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhiin.     -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b?l,  del. " 
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ethylidene— eucalyptus 


AH  etherial.  odour,  boiling  at  159°.  Heated 
mth  ammonia  it  yields  guanidine,  CN3H5, 
and  ethyl  alcohol,  C(0C2 1X5)4  +  3NH3=CN3H5 
+  4C2H5-OH. 

e-thyl'-i-denp,  $.  [Eng.,  &c.  ethyl;  Gr.  eT6o? 
\i:ldo$)    =   form,    appearance,   and  auff.    -eiie 

Ghem.  :  An  unsymmetrical  hydro-carbon 
dyad    radical,   having   the  graphic  formula, 

I-I 
,  H^C— C^      ,  the  two  unsaturated  bonds 

H  ^H 

belonging  to  the  same  carbon  atom.  It  is 
isoineric  with  the  symmetrical  dyad  radical 
etliylene. 

e'-ti-d-late,  v.t.  ki.     [Fr.  etioUr;  Norm.  Fr. 
,  s'etieuler  =  to  shoot  and  grow  iuto  stubble  or 
'■  straw,   from  &tieiUe  =  stubble ;  which  Littr6 
traces  to  Lat.  stipula  =  a  straw.] 
,,  .  A*  Transitive : 

1.  Bot.,  £c.  :  To  blanch,  to  deprive  of  colour 
or  preveiit  from  acquiring  it.     Used  of  a  plant 
■  'kept  in  the  dark. 

■  "  Celery  is  in  thts  manner  blanched  or  etiolated."-- 
.  .  W.heumU :  BrUlgewcUer  Treatises,  p.  99. 

■  '■  \- 2.' Physiol,  i  Of  man.  To  render  pale  or 
unhealthy  by  deprivation  of  light. 

"  I  left  a  bullet  in  one  of  his  poor  etiolated  arms."— 
'■    C.  Brontii:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xv, 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  become  blanched  through 
■'deprivation  of  light. 

Crti-o-la'-tion,  ».     [Eng.  etiolat{e);  -ion.] 

1.  Hort. :  The  act  of  rendering  white,  crisp, 
.and  tender,  by  excluding  the  light.  Used  of 
cfeitain  plants, 

2.  Physiol. :  The  act  of  rendering  a  human 

■  being  pale  and  unhealthy  by  depriving  him  of 
suiiliglit. 

*  e-ti-o-log'-ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  etiolog(y) ;  -ical.'] 

■  Fei-taining  or  relating  to  etiology. 

*  e  -  ti  -  oi'  -  O  -  gy,  s.  [Gr.  aXTLoKoyia  (aitio- 
logiaX  from  atrta  (aiiia)  =  cause,  reason,  and 
Koyog  (logos)  =  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  etiologie.]  An 
.account  of  the  causes  of  anything,  especially 
of  diseases. 

,"I  have  not  partlcularB  enough  to  enable  me  to 
enter  iuto  the  dtiology  of  thia  distemper."— ^rfiw^Anof. 

e-ti-i-tJil,  s.     [Fr.  itio(ler),  or  Eng.  etio(late)  ; 
'  (tohnective,  and  suff.  -in  (Cftem.).] 
,  CJiem. :  A  yellow  colouring  matter,  found  in 
plants  which  have  grown  iu  the  dark. 

et'-iTCLuette  (an  as  k),  s.  [Fr.,  =  a  label, 
a  ticket ;  O.  Fr.  etiquet  —  a  little  note  .  .  . 
especially  such  as  is  stuck  up  on  the  gate  of  a 
_  Court,  &c.  (Cotgrave) ;  from  Ger.  stiehen  =  to 
.stick,  set,,  fix.  Etiquette  and  ticket  are  thus 
doublets.]  The  conventional  rules  or  forms  of 
fteremony  Or  decorum  required  by  good  breed- 
in^tobe  observed  towards  particular  persons, 
or  m  particular  places,  or  in  courts,  &c. 

et'-l-siis,  3.  A  genus  of  crabs  belonging  to 
■the  family  Chlorodinae.  The  genus  includes 
two  groups  :  one  having  the  arm  long  and 
inuch  exsert  beyond  the  carapace,  which  is 
quite  broad  and  not  deeply  areolate  ;  the 
,  other  with  the  arm  short  and  little  exsert, 
'  if  at  all ;  the  fAl-ajiace  narrow. 

^■e'-tite,  a.    [iETiTEs,]    Eagle-stone. 

Et-ne'-an,  a.  [Lat.  ^tnosus.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  ilount  Et^na,  a  volcano  in  Sicily. 

E-ton'-i-an,  s.  [Eng.  Eton;  -ian.]'  A  boy 
educated  at  E toil. 

•^-tri'de,  a.   '[Tride,  a.]    Tried. 

E-tru'-li-ah.'a*  &  s.     [Eng.  Etruri(a);  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Etruria. 
'  ' ;  B.'  As  substi :  A  native  of  Etruria. 
£!l^-tHlS -call,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  Etruria. 

et'^ter,'  s:  ■  [A.S.  dtor,  dttor,  <^tter,  &ttor.] 
Poison. 

etter-pike,  s.   The  lesser  weaver  or  sting- 

■  'lish,  rrac/ii?nts  vipera. 

etter-pyle,  s.  The  same  as  etter-pike  (?). 
(Sibhald ) 

et'-ter-cap,  ^'-der-c&p,  s.  [Atter- 
.doppE.]  A  spider  ;  hence  fig.  a  virulent,  atra- 
I>ili6us  pelson.  ■  (Scotch.) 

"A  fiery  etterbap,  a  fractious  chiel, 
Ah  het  as  giuger,  and  as  utieve  as  steel." 

Scott :   Waverley,  ch.  Ixiv, 


*  et  -  ticke,  *  ethic,  *  ethike,  a.  [Fr. 
etique.]    Hectic,  ague. 

"A  eickuesse  like  the  fever  ettickc  fittes." 

Promos  &  Cassandra,  iii  1. 

^  et'-tin,  s.     [A.S.  eoteii.]    A  giant, 

"They  say  the  king  of  Portugal  cannot  sit  at  his 
meat,  but  the  giants  and  the  ettiTts  will  come  and 
snatch  it  from  him."— 5eawm.  &  Flet.  :  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle,  i.  1. 

et'-tle,  v.i.  &  t.  [Icel.  (xtla,  etla  =  to  think, 
to  intend.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  expect,  to  intend. 

B.  Trails. :  To  aim,  to  intend.  . 

"  He  drees  the  doom  he  ettled  for  lae."— Scott :  Rob 
Roy.  ch.  xxxiv. 

et'-tle,  s.  [Ettle,  v.]  Aim,  intention,  pur- 
pose, intent. 

et'-tring-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Ettringen,  on 
the  Rhine,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  The  name  given  by  Lehmann,  to 
a  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime  and  alumina, 
AI2O33SO3  +  6(CaOHO)  +  26  Aq.  Crystatli- 
zation  hexagonal.  In  minute  needles  in  lime- 
stone enclosures  of  a  lava.  (Tlwmas  Davies, 
FM,S.) 

et-ui'  (ui  as  we),  et-wee',  et-wee'-case, 

s.  [Fr.  etui ;  O.  Fr.  estui,  from  M.  H.  Ger. 
etuche  =  a  sheath.]  A  pocket-case  for  pins, 
needles,  &:c.  ;  a  ladies'  reticule. 

"The  gold  etui 
With  all  its  bright  inhabitants." 
^       ^  Shenstone :  Economy,  1. 

*  et'-ym,  o.    [Etymon.] 

*  et-y-mol'-o-ger,  s.  [Eng.  etymolog(y);  -er.] 
The  same  as  Etymologist  (q.v.). 

"  Lawe  there  must  be  ;  aud  '  lex  a  ligaudo,'  saith  the 
etymologer."— Dr.   Chriffith:  Fear  of  Ood  and  the  King 

(1U60),  p.  62. 

*  et-y-mo-log'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  krvfj.oKoyi.KO's  (etu- 
mologikos) ;  Lat.  etymologicus,  from  ctymologia 
=  etymology  (q.v.);  Er.  etymologique.]  Per- 
taining to  etymology. 

et-y-mo-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  etymologic; 
-al.]  Pertaining  o'r  relating  to  etymology  or 
the  derivation  or  source  of  words. 

"Excuse  this  conceit,  this  etymological  observa- 
tion."—iocfce  ;  To  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

et-y-mo-l6g'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  etyino- 
logical ;  -ly.]  According  to  or  by  means  of 
etymology. 

*  et-y-mo-l6g'-ic-on,  s.    [Gr.  eTujuoAo-ytKoi' 
(etuiTwlogikoii),  from  eTUfjuoKoyiKog  (et^tmologi- 
kos)  =  pertaining  to  etymology.]  A  dictionary  , 
or  work  on  the  etymologies  of  the  words  in  a 
language  ;  an  etymological  dictionary. 

et-y-mol'-O-gist,  s.     [Eng.  etyriiolog{y) ;  -ist; 

Fr.  Uymologiste.]  One  versed  in  etymology  ; 
one  who  studies  the  derivations  and  sources 
of  words. 

"  Our  etymologists  seem  to  have  been  too  lavish  of 
their  learniug.'—./^t'ftjMon.'  Plan  of  English  Dictionary. 

et  -  y  -  mol'  -  6  -  gize,  *  eth-i-mol-o-^ise, 

v.t.  k  i.     [Eng.  etymolog(y)  ;  -ize ;   Fr.  etymo- 


*  A.  Trans. :  To  examine  into  the  etymology 
or  derivation  of ;  to  trace  tlie  etymology  of. 


' '  Am-o.  Most  fortunately  etymologized  I " 

Ben  Jonson  :  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  study  etymology  ;  to  search 
into  the  derivation  or  source  of  words. 

et-^-mol'-o-gy,    ^  eth-i-mol-o-gie,   s. 

[Fr.  etyirwlogie,  from  Lat.  etymologia ;  Gr. 
€Tuju,o\oyta  (etumologia),  from  ctu/lios  (etuvios) 
—  true,  real,  and  ^6705  (logos)  =  a  word.] 

1.  That  part  of  philology  which  deals  with 
the  origin  or  true  sources  of  words. 

"The  explanation  aud  etymology  of   those  words 
require  a   degree    of   knowledge    in  all  the  antient 


2.  The  etymon  or  true  source  of  a  word. . 

"If  the  meaning  of  a  word  could  be  learned  by  its 
derivation  or  etymology,  yet  the  original  derivation  ©f 
words  is  oftentimes  very  dark."—  Watts  :  Logick. 

*  3.  That  branch  of  grammar  whicli  treats 
of  the  inflections  and  modifications  of  words'. 

et'-y-mon,  s,    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ^TV}i.ov (etumon), 
neut.  of  eTUju.09  (etumos)  =  true,  real.] 

1.  The  true  source  of  a  word  ;  the  root  from 
which  a  word  is  derived. 

■'  Blue  hath  its  etymon  from  the  High  Dutch  blaiv ; 
from  whence  they  call  hinimel-blue  that  which  we 
call  sky-colour  or  heavens  blue."— Peaf/mm. 


*  2. '  Thd  original  or  primitive  meaning  of  a 
word  ;  its  pi^imary  signification. 

eu,  pref.-  [Gr.]  Well,  happily,  prosperously, 
safely;  it  is  used  frequently  as  a  prefix  in 
English  with  the  force  of  well,  good,  easy,  &c 

eu-as'-triini}  s.  [Gr.  euao-repo?  {euast&ros)  = 
rich  in  stars  :  eS  (ew)  =  rich  or  abundant  in, 
and  aa^-qp  (aster),  a.a-T€pos  (asteros)  =  a  star.] 

Bot. :_  A  genus  of  Algals,  sub-order  Des- 
midiese.  M.  Ralfs  describes  twenty-one  species 
as  British. 

eu-bot'-lT^S,  s.  [Gr.  tvporov^  ,„.  Joints)  = 
rich  in  grapes  :  efi  (eu)  =  ricli  or  abounding, 
and  fioTpvs  (botriis)  =  a  cluster  or  bunch  of 
grapes.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Ericaceae.  Eubotrys  ar- 
borea  (formerly  Lyonia  arborea)  is  the  sorrel- 
tree  of  America^  the  acid  leaves  of  which  are 
chewed  by  hunters  to  assuage  their  thirst. 

eu-cair'-ite,  *  eu-kair'-ite,  s.  [Ger.  eu- 
kairit,  from  Gt.  eu/catpos  (e?(fcairos)  =  season- 
able :  e5  (eu)  =rgood,  and  «atp6y  (kuiros)  = 
the  right  point  of  time.  So  named  by  Berze- 
lius,  because  he  found  it  opportunely  soon 
after  the  discovery  of  the  metal  selenium.] 

Min.  ;  A  soft  mineral  easily  cut  by  the 
knife;  colo'iu*  between  silver-white  and  lead- 
grey,  lustre  metallic,  structure  massive  and 
granular,  or  in  black  metallic  fihns.  Compos. : 
Selenium  31'6  ;  copper,  25-3 ;  silver  43*1  =  100. 
Found  in  Sweden,  Chili,  &c.     (Dana.) 

eu'-C&l-yn,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  eucal(yptus) ;  -in.] 
Chem.  :  An  unfermentable  sugar,  which 
separates  in  the  fermentation  of  Melitose  (the 
sugar  of  Eucalyptus).  It  is  a  thick  syrup, 
Which  polarises  to  the  right,  and  does  not 
reduce  copper  solution. 

cu-cal-yp'-tene,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  eucalypt(us) ; 
■ene  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Cliem. :  A  terpene,  CxoHig,  contained  in  the 
volatile  oil  of  Eucalyptus  globulus.  Eucalyp- 
tene  boils  at  172°.     By  the  action  of  iodine  it 

is  converted  into  cymene  C6H4<;2^  (1-4). 

eii-ca-l3?p-t6-cri'-ni-d»,  5.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  eucalyptocrin(us) ;  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
SUIT,  -idte.] 

Palceont:  A  family  of  Crinoideans,  type 
Eucalyptocrinus  (q.v.). 

eu-ca-lyp-to-cri'-niis,  s.  [Gr.  e5  (eu)  = 
well  ;  KtiAuTTTos  (kaluptos)  =  covered,  and 
Kpivof  (kriTWn)  =  a  lily.]    [Def.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
BuealyptocrinidEe.  The  calyx  is  invectedupon 
itself,  whence  the  name  of  the  genus.  Range 
in  time,  Silurian  to  the  Devonian  rocks. 

eu-ca-lyp'-tol,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  eucalypt(us\ 
and  Lat.  oUeum)  =  oil.] 

Clieiit. :  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  Euca' 
lyptu&  globulus.  It  contains  seventy  per  cent, 
of  eucalyptene  and  thirty  per  cent,  of  cymene. 

eu-ca-lyp'-tiis,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  e5 

(eu)  =  well,  aud  koAu'tttw  (kalupto)  =  to  cover.] 

Bot. :  A  genus'  of  plants  belonging  to  the 

order  Myrteceae,   or  Myrtle  blooms.     There 


EUCALYPTUS   GLOBULUS. 

are  about  120  species,  abundant  in  all  parts  of 
Australia.  E.  globulus  is  the  blue  gum-tree. 
The  leaves  are  about  ten  inches  long  by  an 
inch  wide,  and  are  oddly  twisted,  exlialinfe 
a  strange  camphor-like  odour.  The  flowers 
small  and  inodorous.  It  is  an  evergreen  tree, 
remarkable  for  its  rapid  growth.  It  reaches  the 


f&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f4ll,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pm&,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  p6t 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;   mute,  ciih.  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;   try.  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e;    ey  =  a,     qu  =  kw. 
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■extraordinaiy  raaximuiii  height  of  300  feet, 
with  a  circumference  of  from  thirty  to  fifty. 
The  timber  is  liard,  easily  worked,  and  very 
sei'viceable  for  keels  of  vessels,  bridges,  or  for 
any  purpose  requirinig  durability.  The  tree 
■supplies  a  medicinal  preparation  efficacious 
in  .throat  affections  and  in  intermittent  fever. 
It  has  also  a  wonderful  power  of  destroying 
malaria.      It  has  been  introduced  into  Cali- 

'•  f ornia.  *  (San  Fran'cisco  Bulletin,  quoted  in  the 
Times  for  Friday,  May  29,  18T4.) 

It  has  since  been  planted -in  the  South  of 
'Earope  and  in  Nortli  and  South  Africa.  Eu- 
calyptyJ  resiiiifera  furnishes  a  kind  of  gum 
kino,  occasionally  sold  as  a  medicine  by  the 
natives  'of  India.  E:  resinifera  in  the  dry 
season  exudes  a  saccharine  nrucous  substance 

I  like^  manna,  but  less  -nauseous  ;  so  do  other 
specie's.  E.  robitsta  has  lar^e  cavities  in  the 
stem  between  the  concentric  zones  of  annual 

/  growth';  these  are  filled  with  a  rich  vermilion- 
coloured,  gum.  .  iWhen  E.  Guimii,  the  Tas- 
manian  cider-tree,  is  wounded,  there  comes 
forth  in  a  copious  stream  a  cool,  refreshing, 

'  slightly  aperient'  liquid,  which  on  fermenta- 
tion becomes  beer.  Various  species  of  Euca- 
lypti furnish  tannin ;  many  yield  good  timber. 
{LiwiWy,  i&c.) 

GU'-oha-l^s,  s.  [In  Greek  a  female  name,  but 
more  commonly  an  adj.  euxapis  (evcharis)  = 

..  pleasing,  charming,  winning.  Used  of  Aphro- 
ditS  (Venus),  or  of  people  in  general.  [Eu- 
charist.] 

Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  181st  found.  It 
was- discovered  by  Cottenot,  on  Feb.  2,  1878. 

eu'-oliar-rist,  s-     [Lat  eucJiaristia,  from  Gr, 
evxapta-Ti'et  (eucharistid)  =  a  giving  of  tlianks, 
the  Eucharist :  eB  (eu)=  well,  and  xaptfo^to-t 
(charizomai)  =  to  show  favour ;  x'^P*-^  (charis) 
=  favour ;  x°-Cpto  (c/iairo)  =  to  rejoice.] 
Scripture  &  Ecclesiology : 
*  1.  The  act  of  giving  thanks  ;  thanksgiving. 
"  Borne  receive  the  sacrament  as  a  iiieaDS  to  procure 
Sreat  graces  and  blessings,  othera  as  au  eucTiarist  aud 
an  offi<%  of  thaukagiving  for  what  tbey  have  received.' 
— Taj/lor. 

2i  The  Holy  Communion,  specially  in  one 
aspect  of  it— viz.,  the  giving  of  thanks.  On 
the  night  of  the  Saviour's  betrayal,  whilst  he 
and  the  disciples  were  reclining  at  table  eating 
the  passover,  "  Jesus  took  bread  and  blessed 
it"  .  .  .  "and  he  took  the  cup  and  gave 
thanks."  (Matt.  xxvi.  26,  27 ;  cf.  also  Mark 
xiv.  22,  23).  In  Luke  xxii.  19  and  1  Cor.  x.  11, 
with  which  cf,  1.  Cor.  xi.  24,  it  is  related  that 
(■■'he  took  thp  bread  and  gave  thanks  " — "gave 

■  thanks"  beingevidentlyequivalentto  "blessed 
it"  in  the  first  two  gospels,  though  the  Greek 
words  are  different :  (having)  blessed  it  being 
€uAoyi7o-as  (eulo^esas),  and  having  given  thanks 
being  eu'xapio-Ti^tras  (encJiaristesas).  Evidently 
the  giving  of  thiniks  at  the  first  communion 
was  closely  analogous  to  what  is  sometimes 
tenned  Grace  before  meat.  It  partly  implied 
an  acknowledgment  of  God's  goodness  in  pro- 

,  vidiug  food,  at  the  time  represented  by  bread 
and  wine,  for  the  sustenance  of  man's  bodily 

„. necessities,  but  as  this  was  no  ordinary  feast, 
but  one  in  which  every  act  was  symbolical^  it 
chiefly  denoted  thanksgiving  for  the  benefits 

'  -  derived  from  the  approaching  death  of  Christ, 
which  the  bread  and  wine  so  clearly  prefigured. 

"eu-cHa-i-is'-tiio,    eu-cha-ris'-tic-al,  u. 

[Eng.  eudmrist ;  -ic,  -icciL] 
,     V  Containing  an  expression  or  act  of  thanks- 
giving. -  *     ..     .   .,, 

"  It  would  not  be  amiss  to  put  it  iuto  the  eucharis- 
tical  ijart  of  our  daily  devOtioua."— /iay. 

2.  Peitaining  to  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  used 
in  the  celebration,  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

*eu-cliar-ist'-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  eucharUt; 
-ize.]    To  bless. 

"The  elenieuts  being  eucharisiued  or  blessed  by  the  ' 
prayer  of.  the  word,  that  came  from  him."— ifateria/id: 
Works,  vii.  99. 

eu-Cl^C-lai'-on,  s.  [Gr.  eu'xj)  (euche)  =  prayer, 
and  lAtuoi'  (elaion)  =  oil.] 

Gr.  Church  :  The  oil  with  which  a  penitent 
giiirty  of  a  mortal  sin  is  anointed  by  an  arch- 
.bishop  'or  bishop  and  seven  priests,  in  Order 
to  gaia  absolution.  The  ceremony  is  pre- 
ceded aud  followed  by  prayer,  and  is  called 
th6  Sacrament  of  Euchelaion. 

eu-cheir'-us,  s.    [Euchirus.] 

eu-Cheu'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  e5  (eu)  =  abundant  (?), 
and  xeujiict  (pheuvia)  =  that  which  is  poured ; 
a  flood.] 


Bat. :  A  genus  of  rose-spored  Algas.  Bvr 
cheuma  spedosum  is  the  Jelly-plant  of  Aus- 
tralia.   (Treas.  o/Bot.) 

eu-chiV-us,  eu— che'ir-us,  s.  [Gr.  evxetp 
(eucheir)  =  with  good  hands ;  handy,  active, 
dexterous ;  eS  («u)  =  well  developed^  and  xeip 
(clmr)  =  the  hand.  ■  So  called  from  the  exceed- 
ing elongation  of  the  anterior  tibice  and  tarsi.] 
Entom. :  The  name  given  by  Kirby  to  a 
genus  of  lamellicom  beetles,  placed  by  Swain- 
son  in  the  family  Cetoniadse,  sub -family 
Megasominge.  Eucheirus  loiigimanus,  an  East 
Indian  species,  l^as  antennae  loiiger  than  the 
body. 

eu'-chite^,  s.  pi  [Gr.  euxojutat  (euchomai)-  = 
to  pray,  and  Eng,,  &c.  pi.  suff,  -ites.] 
.  Ch.  Ilist.  ■:  A  Christian  .sect  which  arose  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fouitih  century,  though, 
as  is  generally  the  case  when  new  sects  arise, 
some  of  their  tenets  were  older  than  them- 
selves. Their  name,  Euchites,  was  derived 
from  their  belief  that  there  dwelt  in  man  a 
demon  who  could  only  be  expelled  by  inces- 
sant prayer  and  singing.  They  combined  with 
this  view  various  opinions  derived  partly  from 
Manicheisni,  partly  from  the  Oriental  Philo- 
sophy. After  a  time  the  term  Euchite  biecame 
a  vague  one,  applied  to  all  who  withdrew  from  I 
the  Catholic  Church  and  spent  much  time  ' 
alone  in  prayer.  They  were  called  also  Massa- 
lians.  Michael  Psellus,  writing  about  a.d.  1050, 
brings  charges  against  them  of  causing  the 
lights  to  be  overturned  and  extinguished  at 
their  meetings,  promiscuous  intercourse  fol- 
lowing. Thenthe  children  born  of  these  unions 
were  reported  to  be  murdered  aud  burnt,  ashes 
being  mixed  with  their  blood  for  magical  pur- 
poses. The  same  scandalous  untruths  were 
told  of  the  early  Christians  themselves. 

eu-chlan-i-do'-ta,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Gr.  evx^avU 
(euchlanis),  genit.  elx^^aviSoq  (euchlanidos),  and 
neut.  pi.  suff".  -tn.'] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Rotatoria.  The  rotatory 
organs  are  multiple,  or  divided  into  more 
than  two  lobes  ;  a  carapace  is  present.  There 
are  eleven  genera.    [Euchlanis,] 

eu-ohla'-nits,  s.  [Gr.  eS  (eu)  =  well,  and 
xAai/i's  (chlanis),  genit.  xAaci'fios  (chlanidos)  = 
an  upper  garment  of  wool.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Buehlanidota. 

©u'-clil6-e,  s.  [Gr.  eS  (eu)  =  well,  good,  and 
xAwpos  (chloros)  =  green.] 

Entom. :  A  widely  spread  genus  of  butterflies 
of  the  family  Pieridse.  Fore- wings  rounded  at 
the  tip,  generally  marked  with  an  orange  blotch 
in  male ;  hind-wings  green  beneath,  chequered 
with  white  or  yellow,  or  with  silvery-white 
streaks  or  spots  ;  antennee  slender  and  rather  j 
short ;  abdomen  slender. 

eu'-chl6re,_a.    [Gr.  rf  (eu)  =  well,  good,  aud  i 
xA.wpos  (chloros)  =  green.]  ' 

Miu. :  Having  a  distinct  green  colour, 

eu-cWor'-ic,  a.  [Eug.  euchlor(e);  -ic.]  Of  a 
distinct  green  colour. 

eu'-chlor-ine,  s.  [Pref.  eu-,  and  Eng.,  &c. 
chlorine  (q.v.)/} 

Chem.  :  A  gaseous  mixture  of  chlorine  and 
oxide  of  chlorine  obtained  by  gently  heating 
potassium  chlorate  Avith  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.     It  is  a  yellow  explosive  gas. 

eu-chol'-o-g^,  *  eu-ch6-16'-|nL-on,  s.  [Gr.  , 
evxo^oyiov  (eucliologion),  from  euxi  (euche)  ^  a  i 
prayer,   and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  dis- 
course.] 

Gr.  Church :  A  book  containing  the  order  of 
ceremonies,  ritual,  and  ordinances  ;  a  liturgy. 
"  A  prayer  takeu  out  of  the  eucholoffion  of  the  Greek 
Churtih."— rajiior;  3oly  J>ying,  cIl  iv.,  §  7. 

eu'-chr©  (chre  as  ker),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  game  of  cards,  a  moaified  form  of  ecarte,  all 
cards  between  the  seven  and  the  ace  being  dis- 
carded, commonly  played  in  America.  The 
highest  card  is  the  knave  of  trumps,  techni- 
cally known  as  the  right  bower,  and  the  next 
the  knave  of  the  same  colour,  called  the  left 
bower. 

"I  thanked  my  new  acquaintance,  but  the  thing 
was  impossible,  jig  I  had  never  played  euchre."— Mavne 
Reia :  Quadroon,  ch.  xlvit 

eu'-chre  (chre  as  ker),  v.t.    [Euchre,  s.] 
L   Lit.:    To    beat   the    dealer,    when    not 
ordered  up  (q,v.),  by  taking  three  out  of  the 


five  tricks  in  a  hand  at -euchre,  thereby  gain- 

■  ing  two.i>oints. 

2.  Fig.:  To  beat  thoroughly ;  to  force  into 
a  situation  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 

"'Euchred,  old  man !' eaid  Teimeasee,  amilUig."— 
BretHarte:  Tennetsee's  Partner-  j  ; 

©u-chres'-ta,  s.  [Gr.  evxpr/\frTo%  (euchrestos)  = 
easy- to  make  use  of  i  serviceable-]. 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Dalbergieee.  The  people,  of  Java  regard 
iuchresta  Horsfieldia  as  a  specific  against  the 
poison  of  venomous  reptiles.    Llildley' thinks 

.-  it.acts  like  an  emetic.  ■      -' 

'eu'-chro-ic,  «.     [Gr.  eS  (eu)  =  well ;  xpoi'» 
(chroia)  =  a  colour,  and  Eng,  sUff.  -ic.]    See 
'  the  compound. 

euchroic-acid,  d. 

Chem.:  C12H4N2O8.  Obtained  by  heating 
paramide  with  alkalies.  It  is  a  dibasie  acid 
which  crystallizes  in  short  prisms,  which,  are 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  By  the  action  of 
reducing  agents,  such  as  zinc,  it  is  converted 
into  a  dark-blue  insoluble  substance  called 
'  eUchfone.  Euchroic-acid  is  also  obtained  by 
distilling  the  ammonium  salt  ofmellitic  acid 
C6(CO-OH)6, 

€U'-cbro-ite,,s.      [Gr.  eS  (ew)  =  well,  good, 
.    xpo*^"  (chroia)  =  colour,  and  Eng.  sufl".  (Min.) 

-ite.] 

Min. :  A  bright  green  orthorhombic  mineral 
of  vitreous  lustre ;  its  hardness  3  '5  to  4 ;  its 
sp.  gr.  8'39.  Compos.  ;  Arsenic  acid  32*42  to 
34*42  ;  oxide  of  copper  46'97  to  48*09  ;  Water 
18  -80  to  19*31.  Found  at  Libethen,  in  Hungary, 
(Dana.) 

OU'-Chrdne,  s.  [Gr.  evxpoo?  (ezichroos)  =  well 
coloured  ;  ev  (eu)  =  well,  ana  XP"5  (chros)  — 
colour.]  ■  ■ 

Chevi.  ;  A  dark  blue  insoluble  substance 
formed  when  ziHc  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solu> 
tiou  of  euchroic  acid. 

eu'-chy-mj^,  s.    [Gr.  evxvp-f-a-  (euchumiaX  from 
e5  (eu)  =  well,  good,  and  xviu-o?  (chumos)  = 
juice,  chyme  ;  Fr.  euchymie.] 
Med. :  A  good  state  of  the  fluids  in  the  body: 

eu-chy-si-der'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  tS  (eib)  =  well ; 
xvtrts  (chv^is)^  =  a  pouring,  from  x^'w  (cheo)  =s 
to  pour  ;  crCSrfpoq  (sideros)  =  iron,  ahd  -ite 
(M'm.)(q.v.).]  '■ 

Min. :  The  salne  as  Pyroxene  (q.v.). 

€U'-Olase,  5.  [Ger,  euklas ;  Gr.  eZ  (eu)  =  easily, 
and  K\aui  (klao),  fuj.  K\a.(roi  (klaso)  =  to  break.] 
Min. :  A  monodinic  green,  blue,  or  white 
transparent  mineral  of  vitreous  lustre,  except 
on  the  cleavage  face,  where  it  U  pearly  ;  its 
hardness  7*5  ;  sp.  gr.  3'1.  Compos.  :  Silica, 
41-63—43*22 ;  alumina,  30'56— 34*07  ;  beryl- 
lium; 16-9T— 21-78  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  0— 
2*22,  &c.  Found'  in  South  America  and  in 
the  Ural  Mountains. 

*eu'-clas-ite,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  euclasCe),  and 
sufl'.  -ite  (Min.)  (<i.'v.).'] 

Mi)i. :  A  name  formerly  givea  to  a  green 
apatite  froni  Lake  Baikal. 

eu'-cle-a,  s.  [Gr,  evKKeia  (eukleia)  =  good 
fame,  glory  :  eS  (eu)  =  good,  and  kAc'o?  fkleos) 
=  glory.  So  named  from  the  lasting  oeauty 
of  its  evergreen  foliage.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ebenacese.  They  are  from 
Africa.  The  berries  of  Various  species  are 
eaten. 

eu-Cli'-di-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod,  Lat.  euclid(mm) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -idoi.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Crucifers,  tribe  Pleuro- 
rhizcEe. 

eu-clid'-i-iim,  s.  [Gr.  e5  (eu)  =  well,  and 
k\€i5lov  (kleidion)  =  a  little  key ;  i<A.etfidw 
(kleidoo)  =  to  lock  up.    So  named  because  the 

■  pods  are  well  or  efl"ectively  shut.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Eu- 
clididEe  (q.v.). 

*  eu'-cli-dn-i§iine,  s.    [From  Euclio,  a  miser 
'     in  the  Aulularia  of  Plautus,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ism.]    Stinginess. 

"  Such  stiugiug  remorse  of  their  miserable  euclion- 

ii7ne.''—Nashe :  Lenten  Htuffe. 

eu^cne'-mi-dse,  s.  pi.    [Gr.   euKioi/Ats  (eu- 

.    kneviis),  genit.  evKv^fi-iSos  (eukmmidos)  =  well- 

greaved,  well  equipped  with  greaves  :  c5  (eu) 


boil,  b^;  poi^t,  j<5^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ghiii,  ben«h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect.  Xenophon,  eyist.   ph  =f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =^  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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=  well,  and  KvrnxU  (knemis),  genit.  Kvr)fiiSo<; 
(kneinidos)  =  a  greave,  a  legging  stretching 
from  the  knee  to  the  ankle.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Beetles,  tribe  Penta- 
mera.  Four  genera,  containing  six  species, 
are  British  :  Throscus,  Melasis,  Cerophytuni, 
and  Microrhagus. 

CU'-Cra-Sy,  s.     [Gr.  evKpaaLU.  (niJcrasla),  from 
€v  (eu)=we\\,  good,  and  /cpao-ts  {krasis)^a. 
mixing  ;  Kepdvvvfj.L  (Jceranmnni)  =  to  mix.] 
Med. :  A  well-halanoed  temperament. 

■*  euc'-tlC-al,  a.  [Gr.  eu«TtKos  (eiiHikos)  =  ex- 
pressiug  a'wish  ;  cvkto?  (ejiktos)  =  wished  for  ; 
euxoju-ai  (eucJioDud)  =  to  pray,  to  wish.  ] 

1.  Containing  or  of  the  nature  of  a  prayer 
or  supplication. 

"  Sacrifices  .  .  .  expi.itoiy,  cuctical,  and  eucharis- 
tical."— Law .-  Theory  0/  lieligion,  p.  226. 

2.  Containing  or  expressive  of  thanksgiving. 

"The  ("Mc^/caior  eucharistical  offering  must  consist 
of  three  degrees,  or  i>arts  ;  the  offering  of  the  heart,  of 
the  mouth,  of  the  baud."— J/ede  ;  I>i»c  upon  Offerings, 
bk.  i.,  dis.  49. 

*  GU-daB'-mon,  ^  eu'-de'-mon,  s.  [Gr.]  A 
good  angel. 

"The  simple  apjjeiidage  of  a  tail  will  cicodemoiiise 
the  eudemo^i." — Souiheij :  The  Doctor  ;  Frag,  on  Beards. 

eu-dde'-mon-i^tm,  s.  [Gr.  evSaifxtav  (emkti- 
iiioii)  =  happy  :  eS  (eii)  =  well,  good,  SaCfLMv 
(daimoii)  =  a  spirit,  and  Eng.  suff.  -isvi.]  The 
system  of  philosophy  whicli  places  the  sjn)iw7(TO 
homim  in  tlie  promotiori  of  the  happiness  of 
humanity,  and  teaches  that  the  most  virtuous 
act  of  which  an  individual  is  cai)able  is  to 
render  others  liappy. 

"  ReiiomiciiiK  all  effeminate  dallyinga  with  EuikB- 
inonisni." — DeQuincey  :  Last  Bays  of  Kant. 

eu-dse'-mon-ist,  s.    [Gr.  £v6aiij.(>ivieudaividn) 

=  haiipy,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ist.']  A  believer  in 
eudffimonism. 

CU~dde-m6n-ist-lC,  a.  [Eng.  endcemonist ; 
-ic]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  eudie- 
monism. 

"We  reject  the  laraelitish  morals  as  eiidtsmonisti- 
cal."~Moderjt  Review,  vol   11.,  No.  3,  p.  718  (1881). 

eu-di'-a-lyte,  eu-dy'~a-lite,  s.  [Ger. 
eiidialyt,  from  Gr,  ev  (en)  =:  easily,  and  fitoAvw 
(dlahto)  =  to  part  asunder,  to  dissolve  :  ev(eii) 
=  well,  and  Kvm  (bid)  to  loosen,  to  dissolve,  in 
allusion  to  the  facility  with  which  it  dissolves 
in  acids.] 

Min.  :  A  rhombohedral  red  mineral  of  vit- 
reous lustre,  translucent  or  nearly  so ;  its 
hardness5*5  ;  its  sp.  gr.  2  90  to  3*0].  Compos.  : 
Silica,  4570  to  54-10  ;  zirconia  10*90  to  15-CO  ; 
sesquioxide  of  iron  6'37  to  7"86  ;  sesquioxidelof 
manganese  1-15  to  293  ;  lime  9-23  to  12-06  ; 
soda  11*40  to  13*92,  &c.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties—Eudialyte  proper,  of  which  the  double 
refraction  is  positive,  and  Eucolite  in  which  it 
is  negative.  Found  in  Nox'th  Greenland,  in 
Norway,  and  iu  Arkansas. 

eSi-dl-6m'-e~ter.  s.  [Gr.  evSto?  (evdins)  = 
fine,  clear  (of  weather),  and  nirpov  (metron)  = 
a  measure  ;  Fr.  cudiovietre.] 

Nat.  Phil. :  An  instrument  devised  for  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  a 
given  bulk  of  aeriform  fluid.  The  first  eu- 
diometer was  constructed  by  Dr.  Priestley, 
the  discoverer  of  oxygen.  His  device  was 
founded  upon  the  idea  of  subjecting  ameasured 
volume  of  air  to  a  substance  which  would  ab- 
sorb the  oxygen  of  the  air  For  this  purpose 
he  used  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  which  has  an 
energetic  tendency  to  regain  the  oxygen  of 
which  it  has  been  deprived,  and  resume  its 
condition  as  nitric  acid.  Ure's  eudiometer 
consists  of  a  graduated  glass  siphon,  whose 
open  extremity  is  slightly  flaring.  The  other 
end  is  closed,  and  has  two  platinum  wires. 
Being  filled  with  water  or  mercury,  the  closed 
leg  receives  a  volume  of  gas  by  the  ordinary 
means.  A  couple  of  inches  of  water  being 
displaced  from  the  open  end  of  tlie  tube,  the 
mouth  is  closed  by  the  thumb,  and  the  instru- 
ment brought  near  to  tlie  electric  conductor, 
a  spark  frojn  which,  leaping  the  intei-val  be- 
tween the  end  wires,  explodes  the  gases.  Tlie 
rise  of  the  water  in  the  closed  end  indicates 
the  volume  removed,  and  the  result  is  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  the  graduated  tube.  If 
merely  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  have  been 
introduced  in  their  proper  equivalent  propor- 
tions, eight  of  the  foi-mer  and  one  of  tlie  latter, 
by  weight,  or  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one 
volume  of  oxygen,  the  result  will  be  water 
without  gaseous  remainder. 


eu-di-o-met'-ric,    eu-di-o-met'-ric-al, 

a.  [Eng.  cvdiometr(y) ;  -ic,  -ical ;  Fr.  euU'io- 
'■fmtrlque.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  eudiometers  or 
audiometry;  performed  by  means  of  a  eudio- 
meter. 

eu-di-6m-e-tr3^,  s.  [Eng.  eudiometer;  -y ; 
Fr.  eudioinetrk.^  The  ai't,  process,  or  prac- 
tice of  measuring  the  purity  of  the  air  by 
means  of  a  eudiometer ;  the  determining  the 
nature  and  proportion  of  the  constituents  of 
any  gaseous  mixture  by  a  eudiometer. 

eu-di-os'-me-ae,  s.     [Gr.  e5  (eit)  =  typical ; 
Mod.  Lat.  diosvm ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ea:] 
Lot. .  A  ti*ibe  of  Rutaceas,  tribe  Diosma. 

eud'-noph-ite,  s.  [From  Gr.  ev  (ew)  =  great, 
5i/60o?  (dnophos)  =  gloom,  in  allusion  to  tlie 
cloudiness  of  the  mineral,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  white,  greyish,  or  brownish  ortho- 
rhombic  mineral,  of  feeble  lustre,  except  on 
the  cleavage  faces,  where  it  is  pearly ;  its 
hardness  5*5,  and  its  sp.  gr.  2'27.  Compos.  : 
Silica  54-93  to  55-06;  alumina  23*12  to  25-59  ; 
soda  8-16  to  S-29.  Found  on  the  Norwegian 
island  Lamoe.    (Dana.) 

£u-ddx'-i-an§,  s.pl.  [For  etjmi.  see  def.] 
Ch.  Hist.  :  The  followers  of  Eudoxus,  who 
from  A.D.  356  was  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in 
Syria,  and  from  360  to  his  death  in  370  Bishop 
and  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He  was 
successively  an  Arian,  a  Seini-Arian,  and  an 
Aetian.  Respecting  the  Trinity,  he  believed 
the  will  of  the  Son  to  be  differently  affected 
from  that  of  the  Father. 

eu-dy'-a-lite, «.    [Eudialyte.] 

eu-dyn'~a-mis,  s.  [Gr.  ev  (en)  =  good,  great, 
and  Svfajj.L's  (dunamis)  =  strength.] 

Ornith, :  A  genus  of  Cuculidre  (Cuckoo.s), 
having  a  strong,  thick  bill.  Found  in  Asia 
and  Australia.. 

BU-dyp'-teg,  s.  [Gr.  ev  (eu)  —  good,  and  Su'-n7s 
(dutes)  =  a  diver,  from  Svto  (d^to)  =  to  dive.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Spheniscidae.  Excdyptes 
demersa  is  the  Jackass  Penguin  (q.v.). 

cu-em'-er-i^m,  eu-hem'-er-i§[in,  s.  [From 

Lat.  Enhemerns,  EuemeriLS,  Eiihemeros ;  Gr. 
'Eu7jju.ep09  (Enemeros)  =  thei)liiloHopher  whose 
views  are  described  in  the  def.] 

Religions:  The  method  of  interpreting  myths 
practised  by  Euhemerus  of  Messenia,  a  phi- 
losopher of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  who  lived  at 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Gj'eat  and  hi.s  innne- 
diate  successors.  His  proclivities  were  what 
would  now  be  called  strongly  rationalistic. 
In  his  Sacred  History  he  i-epresented  tlie 
classic  gods  as  being  nothing  more  than 
deified  heroes.  Jupiter,  for  example,  was  a 
king  of  Candia  (Crete),  who,  when  he  lived, 
was  a  great  conqueror,  whom  his  admirers 
elevated  after  his  death  to  tlie  skies.  The 
sincere  adherents  of  the  popular  mythology 
were  much  scandalised  to  find  such  opinions 
published,  and  freely  applied  to  their  author 
the  name  of  atheist ;  but  many  subsequent 
writers  approved  of  his  work.  So  did  tlie 
early  Christians ;  for  they  found  that  the 
rationalism  of  Euhemerus  powerfully  aided 
them  in  demolishing  the  Greek  and  Roman 
heathen  faiths.  Euhemerism  then  properly 
signifies  the  explanation  of  popular  mythology 
by  the  hypothesis  that  the  beings  worshi]iped 
were  originally  eminent  men,  deified  on  their 
decease  by  their  admirers,  and  ultimately 
worshipped  as  if  from  the  very  first  they  had 
been  gods.    [Apotheosis,  Deification.] 

"  By  one  writer  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  piece  of  encmer- 
ism  ;  Ijy  another  it  is  deimuiited  as  degrading  the 
myth  from  a  geimine  to  an  artificial  suite." — Cox: 
Tales  of  the  Gods  &  Heroes,  p.  290. 

eu-em'-er-ist,  eu-hem'-er-ist,  s.  [Gr. 
'Eui7jaepo9  (Eiiemeros)  [Euhemerism],  and 
Eng.  suff,  -ism.]  A  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
cuemerism. 

"  The  modem  enhcmerists  ...  in  part  adopted  the 
old  inteiiiretiitions.  and  bonietiniesfa-irly  left  the  Greek 
and  Roman  teachei-s  behind  in  the  race  after  prosaic 
poBsibllity.''— r^/Zor.-  PrimUioe  Culture,  2nd  ed.  (1873(, 
1.  27D. 

eu-em-er-ist'-ic,  eu-hem-er-ist'-ic, 
eu-em-er-ist'-ic-al,  eu-hem-er-ist- 
IC-al,  a.  [Eng.  eneiherist;  -ic,  -ical]  Of  or 
belonging  to  euemerism  or  euemerists  ;  in  the 
manner  of  euemerists,  rationalistic. 

"  The  cuJiemeristlc  fashion  of  dealinc  with  the  primi- 
tive legends  of  bumau  infancy,"—/.  Morlcy  ;  Diderot, 
ch.  XV. 


eu-em-er-ist'-ic-aH5^,  eu-hem-er-ist- 

ic-al~ly,  adv.  [Eng.  euemeristical ;  -ly.] 
After  the  manner  of  Euemerus  or  the  euemer- 
ists ;  rationalisticaliy. 

eu-em'-er-ize^  eu-hem'-er-ize,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Gr.  'Eu^/i.epos  (Euemeros),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ize.y 

A.  Trans. :  To  treat  rationalisticaliy. 

"He  euhemerizes  the  myth  of  Endymion  beloved  by 
the  luooit."— Daily  Chronicle,  April  *,  1898. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  believe  in  euemerism, 

eii-fra'-gi-^,  s.    [Gr.  eS  (m)  —  well,  and  Lat. 
fragiura  =  a  fracture,  from  frango  =■  to  break.  J 
Bot. :   A  sub-genus  of  Bartsia,  containing 
Bartbia  viscosa. 

*eu'-ge,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  =  well  done  I 
bravo !]    Applause,  acclamation. 

eu'-gen-ate,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  eugen(ia)  (q.v.X 
and  suff.  -ate  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 
Che7n.  :  [Eugenol]. 

eu-gen'-e-sis,  s.  [Gr.  eu  (eu)  =  well,  and 
yeVecrty  (^e)ie5ts)=origin,  source,]  The  quality 
of  breeding  well  or  fieely  ;  the  production  of 
young  by  the  union  of  individuals  of  different 
species  or  stocks. 

eu-gen'-e-site,  s.    [Gr.  eS  (e?0=good,  yivetn? 
(ge'iiesis)  =  origin,  source,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min."^ 
(q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Selenpalladite  (q.v.). 

*  eu-gen-et'-ic,  o.  [Eugenesis.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  eugenesis. 

Eu-ge'-ni-a  (1)  s.  [So  called  in  honour  of 
Eugenie,  Efnpress  of  the  French  at  the  time: 
of  its  discovery.] 

Astj'on.  :  An  asteroid,  the  foi-ty-fifth  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Goldschmidt,  on  June: 
28,  1S57. 

eu-ge'-ni-a  (2),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ;  named  after 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  a  great  patron  of 
botany  and  horticulture.] 

Bot.  .*  A  genus  of  Myrtaoese,  tribe  Myrtea*^ 
containing  the  berried  species  of  the  order. 
Calyx  with  a  rounded  tube,  in  four  divisions  ; 
petals  four,  inserted  in  the  calyx  ;  stamens 
many ;  ovary  two  to  three-celled,  each  with 
several  ovules  ;  seeds  one  or  two,  large.  About 
200  species  are  known ;  they  are  from  the 
tropics,  e.specially  those  of  America.  Eugenia 
Jamhos,  malaccensi-s,  &c.,  produce  what  are 
called  in  the  East  Rose  Apples.  The  fruits  of 
E.  caidifiora,  E.  dysenterica,  Michelii,  and 
Irasiliensis,  tlie  dried  fruits  of  E.  acris  and  E. 
Pivifnio  are  made  into  the  pepper  called  All- 
sjtice  or  Pimento.  The  leaves  of  E.  depa-ujJer- 
ata  and  E.  variabilis  are  used  in  Brazil  as. 
astringents,  and  the  berries  of  E.  Caryo'pliylhi& 
as  carminatives. 

eu-gen-i-a-cri'-m-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
evgeniacrin(u.s),  and   Lat.  fem,  ]5l.  adj.  suff. 

-id  a:.] 

Palwont.  :  A  family  of  Crinoidea.  Range  in 
time,  from  the  Oolite  to  the  Chalk. 

eu-ge-ni-a-cri'-iiUS»  s.  [Lat.  eugenius,  andl 
crinon  ~  a  lily.]    [Eugenia,  Crinum.] 

Palwont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Eugenia- 
crinida  (q.v,). 

eu-gen'-ic,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  eugen(ia)  (q.v.)  - 
-ic]    Obtained  from  or  relating  to  cloves. 

eugenic-acid,  5. 

Chan.  :  [Eugenol]. 

eu'-gen-in,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  eitgen(ia);  suff.  -ini 
(C7iej?i.)(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Clo\'e  camphor,  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance deposited  from  water  which  has  heen 
distilled  from  cloves.  Nitric  acid  turns  it. 
blood  red. 

eu'-gen-6l,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  eugeuiia)  (q.v.)„ 
and  Eng.,  &c.  (alcoh)ol.'\ 

CH  =  CH'CH3(1> 
Chem.  :  CioHioOo,orC6H3^0-CH3  (3> 

^OH  (4> 

Also  called  Eugenic-acid.  It  is  contained  in 
tlie  volatile  oil  of  Caryophyllxis  aromaticus  (oil 
of  cloves)  and  in  oil  of  pimento.  It  is  obtained 
by  shaking  the  oil  with  alcoholic  potash,  and 
then  a  crystalline  mass  of  potassium  eugenatc 
separates,  which  is  washed  with  alcohol  and 
decomitoscd  by  acid.  Eugenol  is  an  aromatic 
oil,   boiling  at  247°.     Its  alcoholic  solution. 


f^te,  fat,  fUre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  WQlf,  work,  wh6,  son;  miite,  cub,  ciire.  ijnlte.  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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gives  a  Mue  colour  with  ferric  chloride  ;  it 
has  the  property  of  phenol.  When  heated 
with  hydriodic  acid,  it  gives  off  methyl  iodide. 
When  fused  with  caustic  potash  it  is  converted 
into  acetic  acid  and  protocatechuic  acid, 
C6H3(OH)2'CO-OH.  The  H  in  the  (OH)  in 
eugenol  can  be  replaced  by  sodium,  &c. 

*  eu'-gen -y,  s.     [Gr.  euyei/ia  (evgenia)  :  eS  (eu) 

well,  good,  and  veVos  (!"yios)  =  birth.]  Noble- 
ness of  birth. 

*  eugh  (gli  silent  or  guttural),  e.     [Yew.] 

*  eugh-en  (gh  silent  or  guttural),  *  ewgh- 

en,  a. '  [Eng.  eitgh ;  -en.  ]    Made  of  yew. 
"Hia  stiffe-nnes  to  stretch  with  euffhenhove." 
Speruer :  Mother  Ilubberds  Tale,  747. 

CU-gle'-na,  s.  [Gr.  ^y\-f)yo<;{euglenos)~'br\^t- 
eyed  ;  eS  {e«)  =  well,  bright,  and  y\-t\vrf  (gUne) 
—  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ;  the  eyeball.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Euglenia.  It  is  unattached,  with  a  red  pig- 
ment-spot, a  tail-like  process,  and  a  single 
flagelliform  filament.  The  species  or  forms 
are  present  in  some  pools  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  render  the  water  green  or  red,  and  form 
a  brilliant  pellicle  on  the  surface.  (Griffith  & 
Henfrey.)  The  colouring  matter  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which 
it  crystallizes  in  octohedra. 

eu-gle-ni'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  euglen(a), 
and  Lat.  neut",  pi.  suff.  -ina.] 
■  Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Dujardin  to  a 
family  of  Infusoria,  nearly  the  same  as 
Astasiaaa  of  Ehrenberg.  They  belong  to  the 
order  Flagellata. 

eu-grS,t-i-d'-le-as,  s.  pi  [Gr.  €{;(gu)=typical, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  Gratioleas  (q.v.).] 

Bat. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Scrophulariads,  tribe 
Gratiolese. 

Eu'-gii-l>ine,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  the' ancient  town  of  Eugubium  (now  Gubbio) 
in  Italy.  Specially  applied  to  seven  tables  or 
tablets  discovered  there  in  a.d.  1444,  which 
furnish  Tuaterials  for  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  ancient  Umbrian  language.  Four  of  the 
tablets  are  in  the  Umbrian  tongue,  two  in 
Latin,  and  one  partly  in  Umbrian  and  partly 
in  Latin.  The  contents  of  the  tablets,  which 
are  still  preserved  at  Gubbio,  are  directions 
for  the  performance  of  sacrificial  rites,  forms 
of  prayer,  &c. 

eu-har-mon'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  6fi  =  well,  good, 
and  apjLtofiKos  (Jmrmonikos)  =  harmonic] 

Music  :  Producing  perfect  harmony  or  con- 
cord. (Used  to  distinguish  concordant  sounds 
from  those  produced  by  the  tempered  scale.) 

eu-hem'-er-i§iin,  s.    [Buemerism.] 

•[  For  the  cognate  words  see  the  spelling 

EUEM-. 

eu-kalr'-ite,  s.    [Eucairite.] 

eu-kdinp -tite,  s.  [Gr.  euKajUTmJs  (eukamptes) 
=  well-bent  or  curved  ;  ei5  (e«)  =  well,  and 
KajUTTTw  (kampto)  =  to  bend,  to  curve.] 

Mill.  :  According  to  Dana,  a  hydrous  variety 
of  Biotite  (q.v.),  but  the  Brit.  Mus.  Catol. 
makes  the  two  species  distinct.  Eukamptite 
is  nearly  black,  except  in  thin  laminw,  when 
it  is  brown,  red,  or  reddish-yellow.  Its  hard- 
ness is  2  to  2*5,  its  sp.  gr.  2-72.  Compos.  : 
Silica,  38-13  ;  alumina,  21-60 ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
19-92;  protoxide  of  manganese,  2'61;  magnesia, 
13-76 ;  water,  3-98.  Found  at  Presburg  in 
Hungai-y.    (Dana,  &c.) 

eu'-ko-lite.  s.    [Eucolite.] 

©u'-li-ma,  s.  [Gr.  efi  (ew)  =  great,  and  Ai|uds 
(liTnos)  =  hunger.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  Molluscs, 
family  Pyramid  ell  id  ep.  It  has  a  small  white 
polished  shell,  slender  and  elongate,  with 
many  nearly  level  whorls,  with  internal  pro- 
minent ribs  ;  apex  acute  ;  aperture  pointed  ; 
outer  lip  thickened  internally,  inner  one  re- 
flected over  the  pillar  ;  operculum  horny, 
sub-spiral.  When  the  animal  creeps,  it  places 
the  foot  much  in  advance  of  tlie  head,  the 
latter  being  so  concealed  within  the  shell  tliat 
only  the  tentacles  protrude.  Forty-nine  re- 
cent and  fui'ty  fossil  species  are  known.  The 
former  are  from  Britain,  tlie  Mediterranean, 
Australia,  India,  and  the  Pacific;  the  latter 
date  apparently  from  the  Carboniferons  jieriod 
till  now.     The  recent  species  are  found  in  the 


sea,  between  five  and  ninety  fathoms  deep. 
(Woodward.) 

eu-U-mcl'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  of  eit- 
lima  (q.v.).]  * 

Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  molluscs,  genus  Chera- 
nitzia.    It  conte,ins  four  British  species. 

*  eii-log'-ic,  *eu-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
ev.log(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Containing  or  expressive 
of  eulogy  ;  of  the  nature  of  eulogy  ;  commen- 
datory ;  eulogistic. 

*  eu-l6g -ic-al-1^,  adv.     [Eng.  eiilogical ;  -ly.] 

In  manner  of  a  eulogy  ;  eulogist! call y. 

"  Give  me  leave  eulogicaUv  to  enumerate  a  few  of 
those  many  attrihutes,  which  have  deservedly  heen 
given  that  glorioua  plauet.  "—fiir  T.  Herbert :  Travels, 
p.  389. 

eu'-lo-gist,  s.  [Eng.  eulog(y) ;  -ist.  ]  One  who 
eulogizes,  speaks  well  of,  or  commends 
another  for  any  quality,  act,  or  performance ; 
an  encomiast. 

eu-lo-gist'-ic,  eu-lo-gist'-ic-al,  a.   [Eng. 

evlogist ;  -ic,-ical.]      Containing  or  expressive 
of  eulogy  ;  commendatory,  laudatory. 

eu-lo-gist'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  eulogistical ; 
-ly.]  In  a  eulogistic  manner ;  with  commenda- 
tion or  eulogy. 

*  eu-lo'-gi-um,  s,  [Low  Lat.]  A  eulogy 
(q.v.). 

"  T'  adorn  the  Bofa'with  eufogium  due." 

Cowper :  Task,  iii.  12. 

eu'-lo-gize,  v.t.  [Eng.  eulog(y);  -ize.]  To 
speak  of  in  terms  of  eulogy  or  praise ;  to 
praise,  to  commend. 

"Those 
Who  eulogize  their  country's  foes," 

Hudde^ord:  Satir.  Poems. 

eii'-lo-gy,  s.  [Low  Lat.  eulogi%im,  from  Gr. 
evKoyiaieulogia) ;  evXoyCov  (eulogion),  from  ev 
(ew)  =-  well,  good,  and  Myoi  (hgo)  =  to  speak  ; 
O.  Fr.  euloge;  Fr.  eloge.]  Praise,  encomium, 
panegyric ;  a  writing  or  speech  in  praise  or 
commendation  of  any  person,  on  account  of 
his  character,  services,  or  performances. 
"  Yet  gnats  have  had,  and  frogs  and  mice,  long  since. 
Their  eulogy."  Cowper:  Tosh,  lii.  453, 

1[  For  the  difference  between  eulogy  and 
encomiiifn,  see  Encomium. 

eu-lopll'-i-a»  s.  [Yvom  Gv.^Ka^o^ieulophos) 
=  well  plumed  :  «£  (eu)  =  well,  and  Ad»^os 
(lophos)  =  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  crest  of 
a  helmet.  So  named  because  the  labellum 
bears  elevated  lines  or  ridges.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  tribe  Vandeae, 
family  Sarcanthidse.  Salep  has  been  made  in 
India  from  a  species  of  the  genus. 

eu-ly'-syte»  s.  [Gr.  evXva-Ca.  {eulitsia)  = 
readiness  in  loosing  :  ev  (eu)  =  well,  and  \va-i<; 
husis)  =  loosing,  dissolving  :  Kvta  (luo),  first 
rut.  Kva-di  (hiso)  =  to  imtie.] 

Petrol. :  A  gneissic  rock  consisting  of  augite, 
garnet,  &c.,  found  at  Tunaberg  in  Sweden. 

CU'-lyte,   S.      [EULYTINE.] 

Chem. :  C6H6N4O7.  Obtained  with  dyslyte 
by  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  on 
citraconic  acid.  They  are  separated  by  frac- 
tional crystallization  from  alcohol.  Eulyte  is 
the  more  soluble.  It  melts  at  99'5°,  and 
dyslyte  melts  at  189". 

eu'-ly-tine,  s.    [Gr.  ev\vTO^  (eulutos)  =  easily 
dissolved  or  broken  up ;  ev  (eu)  =  well ;  XCia 
(luo)  =  to  loose,  and  Eng,  suff-  -inc.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Eulytite  (q.v.). 

eu'-ly-tlte,  s.  [Ger.  eulytin,  from  Gr.  evKvTO^ 
(eulutos)  =  easy  to  untie,  easily  dissolved  or 
fusible  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  tetrahedral  mineral  of  resinous  or 
adamantine  lustre,  and  dark  brown,  grey, 
greyish-white,  or  pale  yellow  colour.  Its 
hardness,  4*5;  its  sp.  gr.,  5 '9  to  6.  Compos.  : 
Silica,  22-23  ;  oxide  of  bismuth,  69-38 ;  phos- 
phoric acid,  3-31  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  2'40, 
&c.    Found  in  Saxony.    (Dana.) 

eu'-man-ite,  s.  [Gr  eS  (eu)]=  -very,  and  ftafds 
(manos)  =  scanty,  scarce.] 

Mill. :  A  variety  of  Brookite  found  in  mi- 
nute crystals  at  Chesterfield,  Massachusetts, 
in  an  albite  vein.    (Dana.) 

eu'-men-e§E,  s.  [Gr.  Eujueres  (Eumenes)  as  s.= 
a  Greek  proper  name,  borne  by  various  king.s  ; 
as  adj.   eyjaefTj?    (eumenes)  =  well  disposed, 


gracious  :  eu  (eu)  =  well,  and  fxivos  (vienos)  = 
temper,  disposition.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Eumenidse  (q.v.).  The  genus,  which  is  exten- 
sive, consists  of  large  and,  as  a  rule,  gaily 
coloured  insects,  with  a  very  long  petiole  and 
a  pyriform  abdomen. 

eu-men -i-d£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eu7nen(esy 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id<e.] 

Entom,.  :  A  family  of  solitary  wasps  akin  to 
the  Vespidae,  in  which  they  are  sometimes 
merged. 

Eu-men'-i-des,  ?.  pi.  [Gr.,  from  euixci^ff 
(euineiies)  =  well-disposed,  wishing  well :  ev 
(eu)  =  well,  good,  and  jute'vos  (i)ienos)  =  dis- 
position, temper.] 

Gr.  Myth. :  Literally  the  gracious  goddesses,, 
a  title  given  euphemistically  to  the  Furies, 
instead  of  their  proper  name  of  Erinnes  01 
Erinnys. 

eu-mi-mo'-se-se,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  eZ  (ei()=: typical, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  mimosece  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  sub-order 
Mimoseae  (q.v.). 

eu-nec'-  tus,  s.  [Gr.  e£  (eu)  =  good,  and 
rrjKTo?  (nektos)  =  swimming,  floating ;  irqx<^ 
(neclio)  =  to  swim.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Boidse.  Eunectus  viurinu& 
is  the  American  Anaconda,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Anaconda  proper,  Python, 
tigris,  a  native  of  Ceylon.     [Anaconda.] 

Eu-n£'-5e,  Eu-ni-ke,  s.  [Gr.  Evrijo? 
(Eunike)  =  Eunice,  a  Greek  female  proper 
name.  Timothy's  mother  was  so  called  (Acts 
xvi.  1,  2  Tim.  i.  5 ;  eu  (eu)  ~  well,  good,  and 
viicri  (nike)  =  conquest,  victory.] 

1,  Astron.  (Of  the  form  Eunike) :  An  aste- 
roid, the  ISUth  found.  It  was  discovered  by- 
Peter.^,  on  March  1,  1878. 

2.  Zool.  (Of  tlie  form.  Eunice)  :  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Eunicidee  or  the  tribe 
Euniceae  (q.v.).  Eunice  gigantea  is  a  sea 
centipede,  sometimes  as  long  as  four  feet,  and 
consisting  of  above  four  hundred  rings.  It  is 
found  in  the  ocean  adjacent  to  the  West 
Indies. 

eu-m9'-i-d8e,   eu-ni9'-e-0e,  s.  pi.     [Mod. 

Lat.  eumc(e),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  suff.  -idee,  or-ece.) 

Zool. :  A  family  or  tribe  of  Errant  Annelids 

with  large  branchial  tufts,  and  from  seven  to 

nine  toothed  jaws.    [Eunice.] 

Eu-ni'-ke,  i.    [Eunice.] 

eu-no'-mi-a,  s.  [Gr.,  =  (l)  good  order,  (2) 
the  daughter  of  Themis  and  goddess  of  good 
government ;  e5  (eu)  =  well,  good,  and  rd/nos- 
(nomos)  =  anything  assigned,  hence,  a  custom, 
a  law  ;  vefjua  (nemo)  —  to  deal  out,  to  distri- 
bute.] 

Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  fifteenth  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  De  Gasparis,  July  29, 1851. 

Eu-no'-mi-an,  u..  &  s.  [Named  after  Euno- 
mius.     See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Euno- 
mius,  his  opinions,  or  those  of  his  followers. 
Eunomius  was  the  secretary  and  disciple  of 
Aetius,  whom  he  eclipsed  in  celebrity.  He 
became  Bishop  of  Cyzicum  in  a.d.  368,  and 
died  about  394.  ; 

B,  As  subst.  (PI.) :  The  followers  of  Euno- 
mius .  [A,  ]  He  held  that  Christ  was  a  created 
being,  and  of  a  nature  unlike  that  of  the  Father! 

*  eu-no-my,  5.  [Gr.  evi/ojui'a  (eunomia),  from 
eu  (eu)  =  well,  good,  and  i^d/xos  (nomos)  =  law, 
order.]    A  just  constitution  ;  equal  law. 

eu-no'-ti-a,  s.  [Gr.-  eucwTos  (eundtos)  =  stout- 
backed  :  cii  (eu)  =  stout,  and  vi^ros  (notos),  oi 
vSiTov  (noton)  =  the  back.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Diatomaceffi,  sub-order 
Cymbelleaj.  Ktitzing  describes  forty-four 
species,  of  which  Smith  admits  seven  to  be 
British.    (Griffi,th  &  Henfrey.  &c.) 

eu'-niicll,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  eunuchus,  from  Gr. 
evvovxo';  (eiinouchos)  =  one  who  had  charge  of 
the  sleeping  apartments  ;  evvrj  (eune)  =  a  bed, 
and  6^(10  (echo)  =  to  have,  to  keep ;  Fr. 
eunuque.] 

A,  As  subst. :  One  who  is  castrated  or  emas- 
culated ;  a  chamberlain. 

"  Lilce  euniicJis  they  sacrifice  their  manhood  for  a 
voice." — Lansdown:  Pcleui  &  Tiictis.    (ArgumeuL) 


boil,  boy;  po^t,  j<S^l;  cat.  9eU,  chorus,  9hm,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  :;£enophon,  eyist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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■^  B.  As  adj.  :  Unproductive. 

"  He  had  a  miud  wholly  eunuch  and  ungenerative 
,     in  matters  6f  Uteratui-e  aud  taste."— GoSioin :  Mande- 
vnie.  ill.  96. 

*  eu'-nucli,  v.t.  [Eunuch,  s.]  To  castrate,  to 
emasculate,  to  make  a  eunuch  of. 

"  They  eumwJi  all  their  priests ;   from  whence  'tis 
shewn, 
That  they  deserve  lio  children  of  their  o\Vn." 

Creech  :  Lucretius,  ii,  578,  ST9, 

'  eu'-nuch-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  eunuchatus,  pa. 
par.  of  eu7iucho,  from  eunuchus  =  a  eunuch.] 
To  make  a  eunuch  of,  to  castrate. 

".It  was  an  Impoasihle  act  to  eitnuchate  or  castrate 
themselvea."— BrowTie;  Vulgar  Errours. 

^  eu'-nuch-i^m,  *  eu-nuch-isme,  s.    [Gr. 

euVouxto-juds  (eii?iouc/iis?nos)  =  castration.]  The 

state  or  condition  of  a  eunuch  ;  castration. 

"  That  eunuchism,  not  in  itself,  but  for  the  kingdom 

of  heaven,  is  better  than  it,  we  doubt  not."— fi.p.  Sail  : 

Son.  of  the  Married  Clergy,  p.  64. 

"  eu'-nuch-ize,  y.t    [Eng.  eunuch;  -ize.]   To 

emasculate. 

"  Quite  excoriated,  exsected,  eurmchised."—Gauden: 

Tears  ofthefihurch,  p.  321. 

«U-oin'-pha-lus»  s.     [Gr.  el  (eu)  =  wide,  and 

J    6/ir^ci\6?  (omphalos)  —  the  navel.] 

Palceont.  :   A  genus  of  gasteropodous  Mol- 
luscs,   family  Turbinidee.      The  shell  is  de- 
pressed or  discoidal ;   the  whorls  angular  or 
coronated ;  the  apertme  polygonal ;  the  um- 
bilicus very    large  ;   the    operculuin    shelly,  ^ 
round,  multispiral.  Eighty  species  are  known,  I 
ranging  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Trias. 
They   are    found    fossil    in    North   America, 
Europe,  knd  Aastralia.     (Salter  £  Woodward.) 
E.  pentagonalis  is  a  characteristic  fossil  of  the  ; 
carboniferous  limestone  ;  E.  rugoms  of  the  ■ 
Wenlock  limestone.  '  ] 

.  «U-6-nym'-e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  euonym(us) ! 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Celastracese,  having  cap- 
sular fruit;.  : 

eu-6n'-y-miis,  s.  [Lat,  Euonyme;  Gr., 
EvyofxCa  (EunQmia),  the  mother  of  the  Furies, 
In  allusion  to  the  poisonous  character  of  the 
berries.] 

Bot.  :  Spindle-tree.     A  genus  of  trees,  order 

^  Celastracege.  Calyx  four  to  six-cleft;  petals 
four  toaix;  stamens  four  to  six,  inserted  in 
:  a  broad  fleshy  disc ;  ovary  three  to  five-celled ; 
style  short ;  stigma  three  to  flve-Iobed ;  cap- 
sule three  to  five-lobed ;  three  to  five-celled 
cells,  with  one  to  two  arillate  seeds.  About 
forty  species  are  known.  One,  Evonymus 
europmus,  the  Common  Spindle-tree,  grows  ini 
EnglancJ,  and  more  rarely  in  Scotland.  The' 
bai-k  of  E.  tutgens,  the  inside  of  which  isi 
bright  yellow,  is  used  by  the  Hindoos  to  mark' 
the  tika  on  their  forehead.  Lindley  thinks: 
that  it  might  be  useful  as  a  dye.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  diseases  of  the  eye.  i 

"  The   euonymus,    of  which  the  beat   skewers  are' 
^ad6,  is  called  prickwood."— J/tmci  Mason,-  Jfotes  oni 


©U  -  03'- mite,  s.  [Gr.  euoo-jLtos  (ewofmos)  =  I 
sweet-smfelling,  fragrant :  eS  (en)  ==  good,  and 
oa-fii^  (osme)  =  smell ;  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.v.).]  j 

Min.:  An  amorphous  and  pitchy -looking  I 
brittle  brbwnish-yellow  mineral,  transparent 
,     when  in  thin  pieces.     It  is  strongly  electric! 
Compos.:    Carbon,   81-89;   hydrogen,   11'73  ;■ 
oxygen,  6-38  =  100. 

«U-6t'-6-moiis,  a.     [Gr,  ev  (eu)  =  well,  tojutj! 
(tome)  ^  a  cutting,  Te'/xx*"  (temno)  =  to  cut,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Min.  :    Cleaving   readily ;   having   distinct, 


*  eu'-par-th^,  s.  [Gr.  euVa^eia  (eupathela) —\ 
comfort,  luxury,  sensitiveness  :  e^  (eu)  ~  well,; 
good,  and  TraPos  (pathos)  =  suffering.]  Righti 
feeling.  ' 

"  opposed  to  these,  had  the  virtuous  his  evTra^eiai, ! 
hie  eupathies,  or  well-feelings,  translated  by  Cicerol 
constaneiis."  —  ffarris:  Three  Treatises.  (Note  on! 
treat,  iii.) 

«u-pa-t6r-i-a'-9e-se,  o.  pi     [Mod.  Lat.l 

eupatori(um),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj-  suff".  -acece.] 

Bot. :    A  tribe  of   Composite  plants,   sub-- 

order  Tubuliflorse.  [ 

■eu-p3.f-or-in©,  s.     [Mod.   Lat.,  &c.  eupa- 
ior(iu'mi);  -iree  (C7iem.)  (q.v.).] 
Chem. :  An  alkaloid,  said  by  Righoni  to  be 

contained  in  Eupatorium  cannahinum. 


eu-pa-tbr'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.  eupatoria;  Gr. 
euTraTiopCov  (eupotorlon)  =  the  genus  Agrimony. 
(See  def.)  Said  by  Pliny  and  others  to  have 
been  named  from  Mithridates.  Eupator,  King 
of  Pontus,  who  used  it  as  an  antidote  ■  to 
poison.] 

Bot.  :  Hemp  Agrimony.  A  genus  of  Com- 
posite plants.  It  has  mnch-exserted  styles 
aild  perfect  florets.  Eupatoriumi  cannahinum, 
the  Common  Hemp  Agrimony,  is  a  plant  two 
to  four  feet  high,  having  the  leaves  with  three 
to  five  leaflets,  and  the  heads  of  flowers,  which 
are  very  numerous,  pale  reddish-purple,  thickly 
crowded  in  termiiial  corymb§.  It  is  an  emetic 
and  purgative.  E.  Ayapana  and  E.  perfoliatwrn 
are  sudorifics.  They  are  used  in  Brazil  in 
poisou-bites.  Mr.  Hartweg  says  that  the  vul- 
nerary called  raatica  conies  from  E.glutinosum. 
About  300  species  are  known,  chiefly  from 
America. 

eu'-pgir-tor-jr,  s.     [EupatortUm.] 

Bot. :  A  book  name  given  by  Bentham  to  i 
tlie  botanical  genus  Eupatorium.  There  is 
but  one  British  species,  the  Common  Eupatory  j 

(Eupatorium  cannahinum).  , 

eu'-pat'-rid  (pi.  ©u-pat'-ri-dse),  s.  [Gr.  I 
eiiTrarpt'STjs  (eupatrides)  =  of  a  good  or  noble  | 
father  ;  of  noble  birth :  eS  (eu)  =  well,  good, 
and  TTarqp  (pater)  =  a  father.]  ' 

Grr.  Antiq. :  A  member  of  the  Eupatridae,  or  1 
aristocracy  of  Athens,,  in  whom  was  Vested  > 
the  whblb  powdr  of  the  state.-  [ 

eu-pif-ri-dsB,  s.pl    [Eupatrid.] 

*'eu-p6p'-si-a,  *eu'-pep-S3^,  s.  [Gr.  j 
evTT€il/ia  (eitpepsia)  =  good  digestion  :  eS  (eii)  =  \ 
well,  good,  and  7re'i|/(.s  (j)ej:)sis)=confcoction,  di- 
gestion ;  ireiTTui  (pepto)  =  to  cook,  to  digest.]^ 
Good  digestion* 

"An  age  merely  mechanical  I  Eupepsy  its  main 
object."— Garlyle :  Mitcell.  Essays;  Signs  of  the  Times.  • 

©U-pep'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  euTrcTTTos  (eupeptos)  =  (1); 
easy  of  digestion;  (2) having  a  good  digestion.]' 

[EUPEPSIA,]  ' 

1.  Easy  of  digestion.  i 

2.  Having  a  good  digestion. 

"  Thus  it  seems  easy  for  a  laree,  eupeptic,  and  JoUy-i 
looking  man  to  have  a  gooa  temper.'  — Saturday 
Jieview,  March  2,  1877,  p.  35X. 

eu-phe'-lna,  s.  [Gr.  eu^Tjjxos  (euphSmos)  = 
auspicious:*  e5  (eu)  =  well,  good,,  and  ^vjjut] 
(ph£me)  =.  fame.] 

OriiWi.  :  A  genus  of  Psittacidae,  sub-family 
Pezoporinse  (Parakeets  or  Parroquets).  It  con-; 
tains  some  of  the  beautiful  little  Grass  Para-i 
keets  of  Australia.  - 

eu'-phe^mi^m,  s.  [Gr.  ev^7jfii<r/Aos  (euphe-i 
mismos),  from  eu^^fiCa  (euphemid)  =  the  use  of 
words  of  good  omen :  ev  (eu)  —  well,  and' 
'p'nti.C  (phemi)  =  to  speak  ;  Fr.  euphemisme.]  j 
Rhet. :  The  use  of  a  delicate  word  or  ex- 
pression for  one  which  is  harsh,  indelicate,  or; 
offensive  to  delicate  ears ;  a  'softened  expres-i 
sion  :  as  the  use  of  Eumenides  or  gracious 
goddesses  for  the  Erinues  or  Furies. 

eu-phe-xnid'-tic,  eu-phe-mis'-tic-al,  a. 

[Gr.  eu'i^'Tj/i.tTjLLos  (euphemismos) ;  Eng,  '  suff". 
-ism.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  euphe- 
mism ;  making  soft  or  more  delicate  of  ex-; 
pression. 

eu-phe-mis'-tio-al-ly»  adv.  [Eng.  euphe- 
mistical ;  -ly,]  In  a  euphemistic  manner ;  by 
way  of  euphemism.  ,       j 

*^  eu'-t)he-inize,  v.t.  [Gr.  €Vff>r)fiC^bi  (&upM-l 
viizd).^  To  -make  euphemistic ;  to  soften  or 
render  more  delicate  in  expression. 

eu-pho'-ni-A,   a-.    [Gr.  ei/^^tui/ia  (euphcnia)  = 
symphony  :  'e5  (eu)  =  well,   good,   and  <f><Dvrj 
(phone)  =  sound,  voice.] 
I.  Music  : 

I.  A  sweet  sound. 

,  2.  A  consonant  combination  of  sounds.        i 

II.  Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Fringillidse,  sub- 
family Tanagrinffi  (Tanagers).  Euphonia  mxLSica 
IS  the  Organist  Tanager  of  the  "West  Indies,  a 
small  bird  which  sings  well.  The  plumage  of 
the  maleis  mostly  black  and  orange. 

eu-pho'-ni-ad.  s,  [Gr.  ei^wi/ia  (euphdni(a)= 
euphony,  and  Eng.  suff".  -ad.] 

Music:  An  instrument  in  which  are  com- 
bmed  the  characteristic  tones  of  the  organ 
and  other  instruments. 


eu-phon'-ic,  eu-phon'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
euphon(y);  -ic,  -ical.]  Characterized  by  or 
pertaining  to  euphony  ;  sounding  agreeably ; 
pleasing  to  the  ear. 

eu-phon'-i-cdHf  s.    [Euphonk;.] 
Music :  A  kind  of  upright  piano. 

eu-pho'-ni-ous,  a.      [Eng.  euphony;   -oua,] 
Agreeable    in  sound ;    jjleasing  to    the    ear ; 
"euphonic;  sm'ooth-so-unding. 

"  Euphonious  lanjruages  are  not  neceBBarily  easy  of 
acquirement." — Latham. 

eu-pho'-ni-ous-ly,  adv.  [En^.  euphonious; 
-ly.]  In  a  eujjhoaic  or  melodious  manner; 
with  euphony  or  harmony. 

*  feu'-ph6n-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  euphon(y);  -ism.] 
An  agreeable  sound,  or  combination  of  sounds, 

eu-pho'-ni-iini,  s.  [Gr.  eu^wi-oj  (eup?idnos)= 
harmonious  or  pleasant  in  sound.]  [Euphony.] 
Music :  A  brass  bass  instrument,  properly 
belonging  to  a  military  band,  but  frequently 
introduced  into  the  orchestra  as  a  substitute 
for  the  third  or  bass  trombone,  to  the  tone 
,  of  which  the  sound  of  the  euphonium  has  not 
the  slightest  affinity.     (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

*  eu'-pho-nize,  v.t.      [Eng.  euphon(y);  -ize.} 
■    To  make  harmonious  or  agreeable  in  sound. 

eu'-pho-non,  s.   [Gr.  ev<^a)i/os(euj?Aonos)=liar- 
'    moniouS  or  pleasant  in  sdund. 

Mvsic :  The  same  as  Edphonicon  (q^v.). 

*  eu'-pho-nous,  a.  [Gr.  ew^wi/os  (euph^nos).} 
Euphonious  ;  pleasant  to  the  ear ;  smooth- 
sounding. 

/eu'-pho-njl^,  s.  [Gt.  ,eu4>iovLa  (euphdnia),  from 
ev^tavos  (euphonos)  =  harmouious  or  pleasant 
to  the  ear :  eS  (eu)  =  well,  good,  .and  ffxov^ 
(phone)  =  a  sound,  a  voice  ;  Fr.  euphonic.]  An 
agreeable  or  pleasing  sound  or  combination  of 
sounds  ;  a  pronunciation  of  letters,  syllables, 
or  words  which  is  pleasant  to  the  ear;  the 
contrary  to  harshness. 

"The  mountains  anciently  named  Epopsiis,  now 

for  eupho-ny  softened  into  Epomeo." — Eustace :  Tout 

through  Italy,  ch.  i. 

€U-pllor'-bi-a,  s.  [Lat.  euphorbia,  eujihor- 
hium  (Pliny)  ;' Gt.  €v4>oppCoj/  (euphorbion)  =  an 
African  plant  with  an  acrid  juice  ;  ev^op^Ca 
(euphorbia)  =  good  feeding,  high  condition ; 
d)(^op^o5  (euphorbos)  =  well  fed ;  e^  (eu)  — 
well,  aud  «^tp)3to  (pherbo)  =  to  feed,  to  nourish.  ] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  tyj)ical  one 
of  the  tribe  Euphorbiese,  the  order  Eu- 
phorbiaceae,  and  the  alliance  Euphorbiales 
(q.v.).  Inflorescence  consisting  of  many  male 
and  on6  female  flower  in  a  four-to-flve  lobed 


EUPHORBIA  AMYGDALOIDES. 
1.  Inflorescence.  2.  Male  Flower. 

involucre,  lobes  with  thick  glands  at  the 
sinuses.  Male  flower  with  a  pedicelled  stamen 
and  a  didymous  anther  ;  female  with  an  ovary 
on  a  lengthened  pedicel,  stigma  lobed,  capsule 
three-lobed,  three-valved  ;  the  outer  part  of 
the  fruit  coriaceous,  the  inner  hard  and  two 
valved.  About  700  species  are  known.  Ben- 
tham eunmerates  the  following  twelve  species 
as  British  :— 

(1)  Euphorbia  PeplU  (Purple  Spurge),  {2)  E.  Selios- 
copia  (Sun  Spm-ge),  (3)  E.  platyphyUos  (JBroad  Spurge), 
4)  E.  hibemica  [or  hiberna)  (Irish  Spurge),  (5)  E.pilosa 
(Hairy  Spm-ge),  (6)  E.  Eeplus  (Petty  Spurge),  (7)  E. 
eadgaa  (Dwarf  Spurge),  {%)E.  Lathyris  (Caper  Spurge), 
(9)  E.  aegetalis  (Portland  Spurge),  (10)  E.  Paralias  (Sea 
Spurge),  (il)  E.  Esula  (Leafy  Spurge),  and  (12)  E.  amyg- 
daloides  (Wood  Spurge). 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker  reduces  the  species  to 
ten.  Nos.  2,  6,  7,  aud  12  are  the  most  fre- 
quent. Many  species  are  very  poispnous. 
The  Africans    smear  their  arrows  with  the 


rate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  f^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re  ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;   go    pot 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;   mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;   try.  Syrian,    se.  oe:=e;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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juice  of  EupJwrbia  heptagona^  E.  virosa,  and; 
E.  cereifoTTrds ;  the  Brazilian  Indians  theirs  j 
witU  that  of  E,  cotinifolia.  The  capsules  of  E.  \ 
Lathyris  are  said  to  intoxicate  fish  ;  the  native ! 
E.  hibemica  and  the  foreign  E.  piscatoria 
poison  them.  Many  have  medicinal  qualities.! 
E.  esula,  E.  Cyparissias,  E.  amygdaloides,  E.  j 
Helioscopia,  E.  Peplus,  E.  Peploides,  E.  palus- , 
tris,  E.  pilosaj  E.  Cliamcesyee,  E.  Peplis,  E. , 
apinosa,  E.  dendroides,  E.  aleppicxi,  E.  Apios, ., 
and  E.  Lathyris  are  known  as  purgatives  ;  so ; 
also  are  E.  husdfolia  in  the  West  Indies,  E. 
papulosa  (a  dangerous  species  however)  in ' 
Brazil,  E,  laurifolia  in  Pern,  E.  portulacoides' 
in  Chili,  and  E.  Tinico.Ui  in  India.  The  leaves ' 
ot  E.  Tiereifnlia  are  regarded  by  the  native, 
practitioners  of  India  as  a  purgative  ;jidde-; 
obstruent ;  externally  it  is  employed,  when 
mixed  with  Margosa  oil,  in  cases  of  contracted 
limb  produced  by  chronic  rheumatism.  The 
roots  of  one  of  these,  E.  Helioscopia,  have 
been  the  basis  of  various  quack  fever  mixtures. 
E.  parvijiora  and  E.  hirta  are  used  in  India, 
E.  linearis  in  America,  E.  eanescens  in  Spain, 
as  E.  hib&rna  formerly  was  in  England,  as  a 
remedy  against'  syphilis.  E.  tribuloides  is 
regarded  in  the  Canaries,  of  which  it  is  a 
native,  as  a  diaphoretic.  The  roots  of  E. 
Gerardiana,  E.  Ipecacuanha,  and  E.  Pitliyuso, 
are  emetic.  E.  thymifolia  is  prescribed  in 
India  for  children's  diarrhoea  and  to  expel 
worms  ;  so  also  is  E.  hyperid/olia  in  tropical 
America,  E.  balsamifera  is  cooked  and  eaten  ; 
E.  raauritanica  is  used  as  a  condiment ;  E. 
offidnarum,  E.  antiqvorum,  and  E.  canariensis 
furnish  the  gum  resin  called  Euphorbium 
(q.v.) ;  thejuice  of  E.  Tirucalli  is  used  in  India 
as  a  vesicatory  and  the  plant  itself  as  a  fence, 
the  acridity  of  the  juice  i^reventing  cattle 
from  eating  it.  E.  phospliorea  shines  in  the 
forests  of  Brazil  by  night  with  a  phosphores- 
cent light.  (Benth^W'^  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
lAndley,  &c.) 

eu-phor-bi-a'-ge-fiBj  s.  pi.    [Lat.  euphorbi(a) 

'     (q.v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceoi.} 

Bot.  :  Spurgeworts.  A  large  and  important 
order  of  Diclinous  Exogens,  the  typical  one 
of  the  alliance  Euphorbiales  (q.v.).  The 
species  consists  of  trees  or  herbaceous  plants, 
often  abounding  in  acrid  milk  ;  the  leaves  are 
opposite  or  alternate,  generally  simple,  and, 
as  a  rule,  with  stipules  ;  the  flowers  are  axil- 
lary or  terminal,  often  placed  witliin  a  calyx- 
like involucre ;  the  calyx,  if  present,  is  inferior, 

'  with  various  scaly  glandular  or  scaly  internal 
appendages  ;  corolla  petaloid  or  scaly,  some- 
times gamopetalous ;  stamens  definite  or  inde- 
finite, distinct  or  monadelphous  ;  ovary  gene- 
rally three-celled,  but  sometimes  with  two 
cells  or  with  one,  or  with  more  than  threa 
styles  generally  equal  in  number  to  the  cells  ; 
stigma- com  pound  or  single,  with  several  lobes ; 

'  fruit  generally  tricoecous  ;  seeds  solitary  or 
twin,  suspended  often,  with  an  aril ;  embryo 
enclosed  in  fleshy  albumen.  Jussieu  and  his 
followers  considei'ed  the  Euphorbiace^e  ah 
apetalous  order,  exceptional  genera  forming 
petals  ;  Lindley  and  his  followers  a  poly- 
petalous  one,  in  many  genera  of  which  tlie 
petals  are  wanting.  The  habit  of  the  Euphor- 
biacese  is  very  diversified.  In  1845  Lindley 
enumerated  191  genera,  and  estimated  the 
known  species  described  or  undescribetl  at 
2,500.  These  have  now  been  increased  to  about 
3,000.  Three-eighths  are  from  tropical  Ame- 
rica; fllty  from  North  America,  outside  the 
tropics  ;  about  one-sixth  from  India,  many 
from  the  Cape,  and  about  120  from  Europe,  of 
which  sixteen  are  British.  Many  Euphor- 
biaceae  are  poisonous,  the  special  seat  of  the 
venom  being  in  the  milk  ;  but  heat  can  drive 
it  away,  so  that  the  Manihot  or  Cassava,  highly 
deleterious  when  raw,  becomes  wholesome  by 

^  being  cooked.  The  milk  of  tliis  order  furnishes 
caoutchouc.  For  the  gum  resin  Euphorbium, 
see  that  word ;   for  the  properties  of  other 

'  species  of  the  order  see  Box,  Bridelia,  Buxus, 
Castor-oil,  Croton,  Euphorbia,  ]\Ianchineal, 
Pedilanthus,  Siphonia,  &c. 

eu-phor-bi-a'-9e-ous,  a.     [Mod.  Lat. 
'    euphorbiacece  (q.v.),  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -oiis.] 
Bot. :  Of        "belonging  to  the  Euphorbiaceae 
(q.v.) 

SU-pllor'-l>i-se,  s.  pi.  [Pi.  of  Lat.  eupJiorbia 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  the  sub-order  Euphorbiese. 
It  consists  of  herbs  or  shrubs  with  milky  juice ; 
many  stamens  collected  into  a  calyx-like  in- 
volucre, by  some  called  a  perianth  ;  a  solitary 
pistil  pedicelled,  three-lobed  and  three-celled. 


eu-phor'-bl-al,  «..  &>  s.  [Lat.  euphorbi(a), 
and  Eng.,  (fee,  s*un.  -aZ.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Bot. :  Pertaining,  or  relating,  or  akin  to  the 
alliance  Euphorbiales,  or  to  the  genus  Eu- 
phorbia (q.v.). 

B.  As  s^ibstantive : 

Bot.  :  A  member  of  the  alliance  Euphor- 
biales (q.v.). 

eu-phor-bi-a'-le^,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  euphorbi(a), 
and  pi.  masc.  &  fem.  suff,  -a^es.] 

Bot.  :  An  alliance  of  Diclinous  Exogens.  It 
has  scattered  monodichlamydeous  flowers, 
superior  consolidated  carpels,  axile  placentae, 
and  a  large  embryo,  surrounded  by  abundant 
albumen.  It  contains  the  five  following 
orders  :  (1)  Buphorbiacese,  (2)  ScepaccEe,  (3) 
CallitrichaceEe,  (4)  Empetraceee,  and  (5)  Nepen- 
thaceae  (?);    (Lindley.) 

eu-phor'-bi-e-se,  s.  p/.  [Lat.  euplwrbi{a) 
(q.v,),  and  fem.  pi,  adj.  suff.  -ecK.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Euphorbiaceae  (q.v.).  The 
ovule  is  solitary,  the  seeds  are  albuminous, 
the  flowers  monoecious,  with  the  male  and 
female  ones  mixed  in  a  cup-shaped  involucre. 
(Lindley.)  Dr.  Hookermakes  the  Euphorbieae 
a  sub-order,  with  the  following  character : 
Ovules  one  to  two  in  each  cell ;  raphe  ventral ; 
capsule  septicidal ;  valves  elastically  break- 
ing away  from  the  seed-bearing  axis.  He 
divides  it  into  two  tribes,  Euphorbiaa  and 
Acalypheae.    (Hooker :  Students'  British  Flora.) 

eu-pbor'-bi-uiil,  s.  [Lat.  euphorbiuvi;  Gr. 
eixpop^Lov  (euphorbion)=t'hG  euphorbia  (q.v.).] 
An  acrid  poisonous,  inflammable,  green  resin, 
flowing  from  the  wounded  stems  of  Euphorbia 
officinarutn,  andE.  antiquorum,  African  plants, 
and  E.  caTiariensis  is  fi-om  the  Canaries.  It  is 
gathered  in  leather  bags.  In  India  it  is  mixed 
with  the  seeds  ot  Sesamum  orieniale,  and  used 
externally  in  rheumatism,  and  internally  in 
cases  of  obstinate  constipation.     (Lindley.) 

©u-pbor'-bone,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  euphorb(ia) 
(q.v.);  -one (Chem.)  (q.w .).~\ 

Chem.  :  C15H24O.  A  substance  obtained 
from  Euphorbium.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  benzol,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  melting 
at  116°.  It  is  oxidised  by  oxalic  acid,  forming 
nitric  acid.     It  is  a  drastic  purgative. 

t  eu'-pho-tide,  s.  [Ft.,  from  Gr.  e5  (eu)  = 
well  ;  4tio';  (phos),  genit.  (^wt6s  (photos)  = 
light,  and  suff.  -ide.] 

Petrol. :  The  name  given  byHaiiy  to  a  rock 
composed  of  smaragdite  and  jade,  or  of  dial- 
lage  and  felspar.      The  same  as  Diallage- 

R0CK(q.V.). 

eu-phra'-sl-a,  s.    [Gr.  cw^pacrta  (euphrasia) 

—  good  cheer,  from  eu^paCvtii  (euphraino)  = 
to  delight ;  sv^ptav  (euphron)  =  cheerful :  eu 
(eu)  =  well,  and  ^tpTJu  (phren)  —  the  heart, 
the  Inind.l 

Bot. :  Eye-bright,  Euphrasy.  A  genus  of 
Scrophulariacea?,  tribe  Euphrasiese  (q.v.). 
Calyx  tubular,  four-cleft ;  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  two-lipped,  lower  one  of  nearly  three 
equal  lobes ;  capsule  ovate  -  oblong,  com- 
pressed, two-celled  ;  seeds  many,  pendulous, 
longitudinally  ribbed.  Euphrasia  officinalis 
is  the  common  Eye-bright  (q.v.).  It  is  a  well- 
known  British  plant. 

eu-phra'-si-e-0B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  euphra- 
si(a),  and  Lat.  fem,  pi,  adj,  suff,  -etc.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Scrophulariaeege,  sub-order 
Rhinanthideffi,     [Euphrasia.  ] 

eu'-phra-s^,  s.    [Euphrasia.] 

Bot. :  The  Eyebright  (Euphrasia  officinalis) 
(q.v.). 

"  Then  purged  with  euphrasy  and  rue 
The  visual  nerve."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  xi.  414. 

eu-pbroe,  s.  [Dut.  Jwffrouw  =  a  young  lady.] 
Naut.  ;  A  long  slat  of  wood,  perforated  for 
the  passage  of  the  awning-cords  which  sus- 
pend the  ridge  of  an  awning.  The  euphroe 
(or  uphroe)  and  its  pendent  cords  form  a 
crow-foot. 

Eu-phros'-y'-ne,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth.  :  One  of  the  Graces,  who  pre- 
sided at  festive  meetings. 

2.  Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  thirty-first 
found.  It  was  discovered  by  Ferguson,  Sept. 
1,  1S54.  ■ 


3.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  CompositEe,  tribe  Sene- 
cionidese,  sub-tribe  Ivese. 

eu'-pbu-i^m,  s.  [From  Euphues  (Gr.  Evi}ivr}s 
=  of  good  natural  parts,  clever),  the  name  of 
the  principal  character  in  two  works,  or 
rather  of  one  work  in  two  parts,  written  by 
John  Lyly :  the  first,  Euphues,  the  Anatomy 
of  Wit,  in  1579,  a.d.,  tlie  second,  Euphues 
and  his  England,  in  1580,  a, d.,  a  work  full  of 
affectation,  but  whose  most  striking  character- 
istics were  alliteration  and  verbal  antithesis. 
It  contains  a  great  multitude  of  acute  obser- 
vations and  profound  thoughts,  aiid  was  long 
considered  a  model  of  elegance  in  writing, 
and  the  highest  authority  In  all  matters  of 
courtly  and  polished  speech.  The  pedantry 
and  tediousness  of  its  imitators  gave  occasion 
to  the  present  meauing  of  euphuisiil.]  A 
pedantic  affectation  of  elegant  and  high-flown 


"  The  quality  of  style  called  euphuism  has  more  or 
less  prevailed  ui  later  periods  of  English  literature."— 
Marsh .  Origin  of  English  Language,  p.  5ii, 

eu'-phu-ist,  s.  [From  Euphu(es);  and  Eng. 
suff.  -i'st.]  One  given  to  euphuism;  one  w'ho 
makes  use  of  a  pedantic  affectation  of  high- 
flown  language. 

"  It  may  have  suited  the  purpoaea  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  nis  cleverly-drawn  bir  Piercie  Shafton,  to 
ridicule  the  Euphuists." — C.  Kingsley :  Westward  So  I 
p.  2(5. 

eu-phu-ist'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  euphuist;  -ic]  Per- 
taining to  euphuism  or  the  euphuists  ;  of  the 
nature  of  euphuism. 

"  We  have  no  hint  of  the  decline  of  euphuisttc  ro- 
mance."—Sairur  day  Review,  Feb.  17, 1883,  p.  208. 

*  eu'-phu-ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  euphu(es);  suff. 
-ize.]  To  make  use  of  euphuism  or  euphuistic 
language  ;  to  talk  or  write  like  a  euphuist. 

eu-ph^l'-lite,  s.  [Gr.  ev(/>uA.A.os  (euphullos)  = 
well  leaved :  e^  (eu)  =  well,  and  4>v\Aov 
(phullon)  =  a  leaf;  -i(e(Jlfiw.)(q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  transparent  or  translucent  mineral, 
like  mica,  but  splitting  less  easily.  Hardness, 
3-5  to  4-5  ;  sp.  gr.  2*96  to  3-00.  Compos.  : 
Silica,  39-64  to  40-913;  alumina,  41-40  to  43; 
soda,  4'26  to  5'16  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  1'30  to 
1-60  ;  water,  5-00  to  6*23,  &c.  Found  in  Dela- 
ware.   (Dana.)  ■ 

eu'-pi-one,  s.     [Gr.,  '=  very  fat  or  rich.] 

Chem. :  Reichenbach's  name  for  a  colour- 
less, fragrant  liquid  produced  ih  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  bones,  wood,  coal,  &c.  It 
is  highly  volatile  and  inflammable,  burning 
with  a  smokeless  flame  ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  mixes  readily  with  oils,  and  dis- 
solves resins  and  fats. 

eu-plas'-tic,  «..  &  s.  [Gr.  evirKaa-ros  (euplas- 
tos)  =  that  can  be  easily  moulded ;  7rt\.a(ro-a> 
(plasso)  =  to  mould,  to  form ;  -ic] 

A,  As  hdjective : 

Phys. :  Having  the  capacity  of  becoming 
organizable  in  a  high  degree,  as  in  false  mem- 
branes, resulting  from  acute  inffammation  in 
a  healthy  person.    (Dunglison.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Phys. :  Lobstein's  name  for  the  elaborated 
organizable  matter  by  which  the  tissues  of  the 
body  are  renewed. 

eu-plec-tel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  of  Gr. 
euTTAcKTos  (euplektos)  ;=  well  -  plaited,  well- 
twisted  ;  eu  (eu)  =  well,  and  ttAcktos  (pleMos) 
=  plaited,  twisted  ;  ttA-ckw  ( pUko)  =  to  plait, 
to  twist.] 

Zool. :  Venus's  Flower-basket.  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Euplectellidse  (q.v.). 

eu-plec-tel'-li-dSB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  euplec- 
tell(a),  and  Lat.  fem,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idoi.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Siliceous  Sponges,  section 
Hexactinellidge. 

eu-plex-op'-ter-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  eS  (eu)  = 
well ;  TrAe'lis  (plexis^  =  plaiting,  weaving,  and 
TTTepa.  (jjtera)  =  wings.  So  called  because  the 
posterior  wings,  which  are  membraneous,  are 
so  elaborately  folded,  both  longitudinally  and 
transversely,  as  not  to  be  adapted  for  flight.] 

Entom. :  A  name  given  by  "Westwood  to  an 
order  of  Insects  containing  but  one  family — 
viz.,  the  Forflculidas  or  Earwigs.  Leach  called 
them  Dermaptera  (q,v.). 

eu-pl6'-ta,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  euplotes 
(q.v.).l 

Zool. .  A  family  of   Infusoria  founded  by 


bi511.  boy  J  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  es^st.     ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tiau  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhuu.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bol.  del. 


euplotes— eury  thmy 


Ehrenberg.  The  body  is  surrounded  by  a 
carapace;  there  are  two  distinct  alimentary 
orifices,  neither  of  which  is  terminal.  The 
locomotive  organs  consist  of  cilia,  hooks, 
claws,  or  styles. 

eu-plo'-tes,    s.      [Gr.  e.,...«0TOs  (evplotos)  = 

favourable    to    sailing :    e5  (eu)  =  well,    and 

ttAwtos  (plotos)  =  floating  ;  irXwta  (plod),  Ion. 

for  TrAeuj  (pled)  =  to  sail.] 

2ool. :  The   typical   genus    of   the    family 

-    Euplota  (q.v.).    There  are  many  species. 

eu'-p6-aa,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  eviroSCa  (eupndia)  = 
goodness  of  foot ;  cuttous  (eupous)  =  with  good 
feet ;  eu  (ev)  =  good,  and  ttoik;  (pous),  genit. 
TTofios  (podos)  —  a  foot.  So  named  from  the 
large  size  of  the  posterior  thighs  in  many  of 
these  insects.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles) 
established  by  Latreille.  It  may  be  divided 
into  two  families,  Sagridre  and  Crioceridte. 

*  «U-prS-C'-tic,  a.     [Gr,  fvirpaKTO';  (eupralctos) 

=  prosperous ;  sutf.  -ic]  Prosperous ;  in 
easy  circumstances  ;  well  off. 

"On  the  whole  good-humoured,  eupeptic,  and  eu- 
practic."—Carlyle :  Miscell.,  iii.  215. 

eu-ps^m'-mi-a,  s.  pi  [Gr.  eS  (eii)  = 
abundant,  and  i//ajapios  (psammos)  =  sand.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Actinozoa,  tribe 
Perforata. 

eu-psaxn'-mi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eupsam- 
73t((ct),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Zoantharia  Scleroder- 
mata,  tribe  Perforata,  Range  in  time  from 
the  Upper  Silurian  till  now. 

eu-pyr-chro'-xte  (pyr  as  pir),  s.    [Gr.  eS 
(cil)  =  well ;  Ti-Sp  (pur)  =  tire  ;  XP*^^  (chros)^ 
skin,   colour  of  skin,  complexion,  and  suff. 
-lie  (If m.)  (q.v.).] 
Min. .  A  variety  of  Apatite  (q.v.). 

eu-pyr'-i-on,  s.  [Gr.  eS  (ev)  =  well,  good, 
and  irvp  (p2(r)  =  fire.]  A  contrivance  for 
obtaining  a  light  instantaneously  ;  as,  a  lucifer 
match,  &c. 

Eu-ra'-'^iaii«    «.    &   s.        [A  contraction  of 
Eur(o2Jea}i)  and  Askui.} 
Ethnology : 

A,  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  in  Hindustan 
to  those  born  of  a  European  father  and  Hindu 
mother. 

B,  As  suhst.  :  One  who  is  born  of  a  Euro- 
pean father  and  a  Hindu  mother ;  a  half- 
caste.  ' 

Eurasian-plain,  j. 

Geog.  dj  Etknol. :  The  great  plain  extending 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
name  was  given  in  1865.    (Haydn.) 

t  eu-re'-lca,  s.  [Gr.  eiip-qKa  (heureka)  =  I  have 
found  or  discovered,  perf.  indie,  of  eiipLcrictu 
(heurisko)  =  to  find  or  discover.]  The  ex- 
clamation of  Archimedes  on  hitting  upon  a 
method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  alloy  in 
the  crown  of  King  Hiero,  of  Syracuse  ;  hence, 
a  discovery,  an  invention. 

eiir'-e-te,  s.     [Gr.  eupvjTO?  (euretos)  =  easy  to 
tell :  ev  (eu)  =  easy,  and  peoi  {rlieo)  =  to  tell  (?).] 
Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Eure- 
tidse  (q.v.). 

eu-ret'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  e«re((e),  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Hexactinellid  sponges. 
Range  in  time  from  the  Chalk  till  now. 

■*  eu'-ripe,  s.  [EuRiPUS.]  A  strait,  a  narrow 
channel  or  arm. 

"  On  cither  side  there  is  an  ciwipeorarmofthe  sen." 
— Holland. 

*  eu-rip'-ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  Ein~L2J(tis) ;  suff.  -ize.] 
To  fluctuate,  to  be  carried  hither  and  thither. 

"  The  ayr  doth  eiiT^pizc,  that  is,  ia  whirled  hither  Jind 
thither,"— ^j-owne.-  Vulffur  £rrours,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  eu-ri'-pus,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  strait,  channel,  or  arm  of  sea ; 
specif,  that  strait  which  separates  Eubffia  from 
Bceotia,  where  the  ancients  believed  that  the 
tide  ebbed  and  flowed  seven  times  a  day. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  fluctuation. 

"  They  have  ordained,  that  the  provision  of  this 
establishment  might  be  as  stable  as  the  earth  on  which 


eu'-nte,  s.    [Fr.] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  in  which  all  the  ingredients 
of  granite  are  blended  into  a  finely  granular 
mass.  Sometimes  there  are  scattered  through 
its  base  crystals  of  quartz  and  mica.  If  the 
terminology  of  rocks  introduced  by  Dana  be 
followed,  it  should  be  called  Buryte. 

eu'-rith-mj^,  s,    [Eurythmy.] 

eu-rit'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  eurit(e);  -ic]  Com- 
posed of,  containing,  related  to,  or  resem- 
bling eurite  (q.v.). 

euritic-porphyry,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  porphyry  of  which  eurite  is  the 
basis,  or  which  consists  mainly  of  eurite.  It 
occurs  near  Christiania  in  Norway,  passing 
into  granite.  Lyell  regards  it  as  plutonic 
ratherthau  voli^rinic.  (Lyell:  Student's  Manual.) 

eu-roc'-ly-don,  s.  [Gr.,  =  a  north-east 
wind.]  A  north-east  wind  blowing  very  dan- 
gerously in  the  Moditerranean  in  the  early 
spnng  ;  now  called  Gregalia.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Acts  xxvii.  14,  as  being  the  cause  of  the 
shipwreck  of  the  vessel  in  which  St.  Paul  was 
sailing.     It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  whirlwind. 

Eiir-o-mer'-i-cau,  s.  &  a.   [A  contraction  of 
Eur(^pean)  and  ('A)merican.'\ 
Ethnology : 

A.  As  siibst. :  A  term  introduced  by  "Wilson 
(to  whom  we  also  owe  "prehistoric"),  to 
signify  an  American  of  European  descent,  as 
distingui.shed  from  the  native  inhabitants  of 
tliat  continent. 

'  ■  He  who  has  seen  the  Euromerican  and  the  Indian 
aide  by  side  can  be  at  no  loss  aa  to  the  difference  be- 
tween civilized  and  uncivilized  man." — B.  Wileoit: 
pTehistoric  Man,  i.  8, 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
the  race  described  under  A. 

Eu-ro'-pa,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Classic  Mythology : 

(1).    A   daughter    of     Oceanos.      (Hesiod : 
Theog.,  357.) 
(2).  A  daughter  of  Agenor,  King  of  Phoenicia. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  52nd  found.  It 
was  discove^-ed  by  Goldschmidt,  Feb.  4,  1858. 

Eiir-d-pae-6-,  pre/.  [Lat.  Europcens  =  per- 
taining to  Euroije,  European.] 

Europseo-Siberian,  a. 

Geog. :  Comprehending  Siberia  and  a  large 

part  of  Europe. 
EuropCL'O'Siberian  Forest  Region : 
Bot.  Geog, :  A  forest  region  extending  from 

the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.    (Thome.) 

Eiir-O-pe'-an,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Buropeen ;  Lat. 
E^iropoius,  fr.  Gr.  EupwTraios  (Europaios),  from 

Lat.  Europa  ;  Gr.  EypwTn)  (Europe)]. 

A.  As  adj.  ;  Of  or  pertaining  to  Europe ; 
inhabiting  or  native  to  Europe,  the  smallest 
but  most  enlightened  continent  of  the  world. 
It  extends  from  the  Arctic  ocean  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Cas- 
pian. Tlie  boundary  line  between  it  and  Asia 
is  not  a  very  natural  one,  the  two  virtually 
constituting  one  continent  instead  of  two. 

B.  As  suhst.  .  A  native  of  Europe. 

eiir-o-pe'-an-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  European; 
'ice]  To  naturalize  in  Europe  ;  to  adapt  or 
accommodate  to  European  manners,  character, 

or  usages. 

"*  Eiir'-us,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.ciJpos(ei(ros).]  The 

east  wind. 

■'  Earns,  as  all  other  winds,  must  he  dra^vn  with 
Mown  cheeks,  wings  upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  body 
the  colour  of  the  laiwuy  moon." — Peacham:  On 
Drawing. 

eiir-y'-a-le,  s.  [Lat.  Euryale,  one  of  the 
Gorgon's,  irom  the  thorny,  menacing  habit  of 
the  plant.     [2.]    (Paxton.)'] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Ophiuroidea.  It  is  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Euryalidae  (q.\'.). 
The  arms  are  bifurcate. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Nymphseacese  (Water- 
lilies),  akin  to  Victoria.  Euryale  ferox  is  a 
very  handsome  plant,  second  in  gloiy  only  to 
Victoria  regia.  It  inhabits  the  fresh-water 
ponds  of  Eastern  Bengal,  in  whicb  the  large 
leaves  float ;  introduced  into  Britain  in  1809. 

eiir-y-ir-i-dfie,  s.    [Mod.   Lat.  euryal(e) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
1.  Zool. :  Gorgons'  heads.    A  family  of  Ophi- 


uroidea. They  bave  ten  genital  fissures,  and 
branched  arms  and  cirri  like  the  dishevelled 
hair  of  the  Gorgon.  They  are  found  in  the 
tropical  seas. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  family  of  NymphseaceaB,  having 
the  tube  of  the  calyx  adherent  to  the  disc,  and 
the  petals  distinct.     [Euryale.] 

*  eu-ry^'-er-ous,  o.  [Gr.  eCpvKepoi^  (euru- 
kcrds)  =  having  broad  horns;  evpvs  (ew'n(s)  = 
broad,  and  Kepaq  (Jceras)  =  a  horn.]  Having 
wide  or  broad  horns. 

eii-ryc'-o-ma,  s.  [Gr,  evpu's  (eurus)  —  wide, 
broad,  widely  spread,  large,  and  ko/j-tj  (fccMJie) 
=  hair.  So  named  from  the  tufts  of  flowers 
at  the  tops  of  the  branches.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Comiaracese.  Oxley  con- 
siders Eurycoma  longifolia,  called  in  Malacca 
Punawur  Pait,  a  valuable  febrifuge. 

Eu-ryd'-i-9e,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Greek  Mythology :  The  name  of  several 
women,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  were  : 

(1).  The  wife  of  Orpheus. 

(2).  The  wife  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  mother  of  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

2.  Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  75th  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Peters  on  Sept.  22,  1862. 

eur-y-lse-mi'-nae,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eurylcem 
(us),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inai.] 

Ornith.  :  Broad-bills.  A  sub-family  of  Cora- 
cidEe  (Rollers).  They  have  sliort,  very  broad 
bills,  rather  short  wings,  and  strong  feet,  the 
outer  toe  connected  for  half  its  length  to  the 
middle  one,  the  hinder  toe  long,  the  inner  one 
the  shortest  of  any.  They  inhabit  the  East 
Indies  and  the  arljacent  islands,  suspending 
their  nests,  composed  of  small  twigs,  from  the 
branches  of  trees  overhanging  water. 

eur-y-iae'-mus,  s.  [Gr.  eupu's  (eurus)  —  broad, 
large,  and  Aat^o?  (laivws)  =  throat.] 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Eurylgeminffi  (q.v.). 

Eu-ryn'-o-me,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth:  One  of  the  Oceanides,  who, 
together  with  Ophion,  ruled  over  the  world 
before  Saturn  and  Rhea  took  possession  of  it. 

2.  Astron.  :.  An  asteroid,  the  79th  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Watson  on  Sept.  14, 1803. 

eiir-y-no'-tiis,  s.  [Gr.  eOpvs  (eurus)  =  wide, 
broad,  and  cwtos  (notos)  =  tJie  back.] 

1,  Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera. 

2.  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Ganoid  fishes, 
family  Flatysomid^e.  From  the  Limestone  of 
Burdieliouse  and  the  shales  of  Newhaven, 
which  belong  to  the  fresh-water  portion  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks. 

eiir-^-ter'-i-da,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  euryp- 
ter(us),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  suff.  -ida.]] 

Palceont. :  A  sub-order  of  Crustaceans,  order 
Merostomata.  They  have  numerous  free 
thoracic-abdominal  segments,  the  first  and 
perhaps  the  second  having  apptendages,  the 
rest  without  them  ;  the  anterior  rings  united 
into  a  carapace  with  larval  eyes  (ocelli)  near 
the  centre,  and  a  pair  of  large  marginal  or 
subcentral  eyes  ;  the  mouth  with  five  pairs  of 
movable  appendages,  the  posterior  of  them 
forming  great  swimming  feet.  They  lived  ia 
Palfeozoic  times,  attaining  their  maximum  iu 
the  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks,  and 
dying  away  in  the  Carboniferous  period. 
Some  of  them  were  of  large  size,  but  com- 
pared with  the  modern  Decapoda  have  many 
larval  characteristics.  Chief  genera:  Eui-y- 
pterus,  Pterygotus,  and  Slimonia.  (Henry 
Woodward,  F.R.S.,  &c.) 

eiir-yp'-ter-iis,  s.    [Gr.  eupvs  (eurus)  =  wide, 
broad,  and  irrepov  (pteron)  =  a  wing.] 
Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  Eurypterida 

(q-v.). 

eiir-^-stom'-a-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  evpv's  (eunis) 
=  wide,  broad,  aiid  a-jofiara  (stomaZa),  pi.  of 
CTTOju-a  (stoma)  =  the  mouth.  So  named  be- 
cause the  mouth  is  excessively  wide.] 

Zool.  :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Eeroidaj. 

*  eu-ryth'-my,  a.  [Gr.  €vpv9fjiCa  (euruthmiay 
=  good  rhythm,  or  proportion  :  e5  (eu)  = 
well,  good,  and  pvdjuos  (rhuthTnos)  =  rhytbm. 
Fr.  eiirytkmie.] 


fate,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  poty 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur  riile,  full;  try,  Syrian;  ee,  oa  =  e;  ey  —  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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EQSTACH  IAN-TUBE. 


1,  Art:  Haniiony  in  proportion;  sym- 
metry, regulanty. 

2.  Med. :  Regularity  of  pulse. 

Eu-Se'-bi-an,  a.  &  s.  [Named  after  two  bi- 
shops— Eusebius  Pamphili,  tlie  bishop  of 
Cffisarea,  often  called  the  Father  of  Churcli 
History,  and  the  Bishop  of  Nicumedia,  after- 
wards of  Constantinople.  Both  were  intimate 
■'vith  Constantine  the  Great.] 

A-  As  adj. :  Relating  to  either  of  the  Eusc- 
biuses  named  in  the  etym.  (q.v.). 

B.  As  sitbst.  (PI.) :  A  serai- Arian  sect,  fol- 
lowers of  the  two  Eusebiuses.  [Etym.]  They 
held  that  there  was  a  subordination  among 
the  persons  of  the  Godhead,  and  are  hence 
by  some  technically  called  Subordinationists. 
{Schlegel.)  They  opposed  Athanasius  and 
supported  Arius  at  the  Council  of  Tyre,  in 
A.D.  335,  and  subsequently. 

En-Sta'-chi-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Eustachius,  a  famous  Italian  phy- 
sician ;  died  at  Rome,  a.d.  1574. 

SiustacMan-canal,  s. 

AvM. :  The  osseous  portion  Oi  me  Eusta- 
chian-tube.    {Quain.) 

llustachian-tube,  s, 

Anat. :   A  canal,  formed  partly  of  bone, 
partly  of   cartilage  and   membrane,   leading 
from  the  cavity  of 
the   tympanum    to       ^-^^^.j  (0  i 
the  upper   part  of      ^■i-..'^-  V^^^, 
the  pharynx.   It  de- 
rives its  name  from 
its    discoverer,  the 
Italian      physician 
named  above. 

Eustachian- 
valve,  s. 

Anat. :  A  valve  at 
the  orifice  of  the  in- 
ferior vena  cava.  In 
the  foetal  heart  this  valve  directs  the  blood 
from  the  inferior  cava  through  the  foramen 
ovale  into  the  left  auricle.    (Quain.) 

Eu-Sta'-thi-an,  a.   &  s.     [Lat.  Eiistat]ii(iis) ; 
and  Eng.,  &c.*,  sutf.  -an.] 
CJmrch  History : 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  any  of 
the  bishops  called  Eustatliius,  enumerated 
under  B. 

B.  As  substantive  (PI.) : 

1.  A  name  given  by  the  Arians  to  the  Trini- 
tarians who  followed  Eustace,  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  about  the  date  of  the  Nicene  Council, 
A.D.  325. 

2.  The  followers  of  Eustathius,  Bishop  of 
Sebaste,  in  Armenia,  or  another  Eustathius, 
of  whom  nothing  definite  is  known.  The 
former  was  a  semi-Arian,  of  strong  puritanic 
and  monkish  views,  who  went  the  length 
of  prohibiting  marriage  He  was  deposed  by 
the  Council  of  Melitena,  in  a.d.  357,  and  that 
of  Neo-Csesarea  in  358 ;  his  followers  were  con- 
demned by  that  of  Nicopolis,  in  a.d.  372. 

fDU'-Style,  s.  [Gr.  euoTuXof  (eitstulos)  =  with 
goodly  pillars,  with  pillars  at  the  best  dis- 
tances :  el  (eu)  =  well,  good,  and  a-rvko^  (stulos) 
=  a  pillar,  a  column ;  Fr.  eiistyle.] 

Arch.  :  That  style  of  intercolumniation  in 
which  the  space  between  the  columns  was 
two  and  a  quarter  times  their  diameter ;  so 
called  from  this  being  considered  the  most 
beautiful  style. 

eu-S^ch'-ite,  s.  [Ger.  eusyncUt;  Gr.  el 
(eu)  =  easily;  avyveai  (sungcheo)  =  to  pour  toge- 
ther, to  compound,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min,)  (q.v).] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Deckenite  (q.v.).  It  is 
yellowish-red  or  yellow,  and  is  foimd  at  Frei- 
I)urg,  in  Breisgau. 

\        eu-t^ -sa,  s.      [Gr.   {el)  =  well,   and   raao-w 
(tassa)  =  to  arrange.] 

Bot. :  EtUassa  excelsa,  better  known  as  Au- 
vaucaria  excelsa,  is  the  huge  Norfolk  Island 
pine. 

■*  eu'-tS-X-y,  s.  [Gr.  evra^la  (euto^cia)  =  good 
order :  eS  {en)  =  well,  good ;  and  rafis  (taxis) 
=  order';  rdtra-ta  (tosso)  =  to  arrange,  to  set  in 
Order;  Tr.  e-utcLxie.]  Good  or  established  order 
or  arrangement. 

"  This  amlaition  endangered  a  crack  in  the  glorious 
eutaxy  of  heaven." — IVatarJioMe :  ApoL  for  Learn. 
(1S53).  p.  134. 


Eu-ter'-pe,  s.  [Gr.,  from  eS  (eu)  =  well,  and 
repiTia  (terpo)  =  to  please.] 

1.  Myth. :  One  of  the  Muses,  who  presided 
over  music.  She  was  looked  upon  as  the  in- 
ventress  of  the  flute, 
and  was  represented 
as  a  virgin  crowned 
with  flowers  and 
holding  a  flute  in 
her  hands.  To  her 
was  also  sometimes 
ascribed  the  inven- 
tion of  tragedy. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus 
of  palms,  tribe  Are- 
ceEe.  They  are  grace- 
ful, and  some  of 
them  100  feet  high. 
Known  species  ten, 
all  from  South  Ame- 
rica.  Euter2:ie  edulis  v| 
is  the  Assai  palm 
of  Para.  A  beverage 
called  assai  is  manu-  euterpe. 
factured  by  steeping 

the  ripe  fruits,  whicli  are  about  as  large  as 
sloes,  in  warm  water.  Five  species  of  the 
genus  have  been  introduced  into  British  hot- 
liouses. 

3.  Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  27th  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Hind,  on  Nov.  8,  1853, 

eu-ter'-pe-an,  «.  [Eng.  Euterpe;  -an.]  Per- 
tainnig  or  re'lating  to  Euterpe  or  music. 

eu-tha-na'-§(i'-ay  *  eu-than'-a-sie,  *  eu- 

thSiii'-a-sy,  s.     [Gr.  evOavacria.  (euthanasia), 
from  eS  (eu)  =  well,  good,  and  6dvaTo<;  (thaiia- 
tos)  =  death  ;  Oavelv  (thanein)  =  to  die ;   Fr. 
euthanasie.'] 
1.  An  easy,  painless  death. 
"  A.  recovery,  iu  iny  case,  and  at  my  age,  is  impos- 
sible :  the  Iciudeat  wish  of  my  friends  is  euthanasia.  "— 
Arbuthnoi:  To  Pope. 

*^  2.  A  putting  to  death  by  painless  means. 

eu-troph'-ic,  s.     [Eng.  eutroph(y);  -ic] 

Path.  :  An  agent  which  acts  upon  the  nutri- 
tive system,  witliout  occasioning  manifest  in- 
crease of  any  of  the  secretions  as  a  necessary 
consequence. 

eu'-tro-phy,  s.  [Gr.  evTpoif>Ca  (evtrophia)  = 
(1)  nourishing  food,  (2)  the  state  of  being  well 
nourished ;  eS  (eu)  =  well,  good,  and  Tpo<i>r\ 
(troplis)  —  nourishment ;  Tpe<f>oi  (trepho)  =  to 
nourish.] 

Path. :  A  healthy  state  of  the  nutritive 
organs  ;  healthy  nutrition. 

Eu-tych'-i-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat,  EiLtycJi(es)  ;  Eng., 
&c.  -ian.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Ch.  Hist. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Eu- 
tyches.    [B.] 

"  We  are  yet  without  a  solid  and  accurate  history  of 
the  Eut/ichian  troubles."— J/osAeim  ;  Church  History 
(1865),  p.  204.     (Note.) 

B.  As  substantive  (pi.) : 

Ch.  Hist.  :  The  followers  of  Eutyches,  a 
presbyter  and  abbot  of  Constantinople.  The 
general  church  holding  that  Christ  possessed 
two  natures,  the  Divine  and  the  human, 
but  only  one  person,  Nestorius  departed 
from  what  was  and  is  still  deemed  "ortho- 
doxy "  upon  the  subject,  by  attributing 
to  Jesus  two  persons  instead  of  one,  Eu- 
tyches, being  very  much  opposed  to  Nestorian 
views,  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  de- 
clared that  there  was  in  Christ  but  one  nature 
— that  of  the  '^''ord,  which  became  incarnate. 
Having  in  a.d.  448  given  pubUcity  to  these 
views,  he  was  condemned.  In  the  same  year 
he  appealed  to  a  Council  held  at  Ephesus, 
under  the  presidency  of  his  friend  Dioscorus, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  that  assembly 
acquitted  him  of  heresy.  The  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  considered  the  fourth  General 
Council,  held  in  451,  reversed  the  previous 
decision,  and  condemned  Eutyches.  His  fol- 
lowers were  called  also  Monophysites  (q.v.). 

eu-t^ch'-i-an-igm,  s.  [Eng.  Eutychian  ; 
-ism.]  The  doctrines  of  Eutyches;  adherence 
to  his  doctrines. 

eux'-anth-ic,  a.  [Gr.  eu  (eu)  =  well,  good ; 
$au96^  (xanthos)  =  yellow,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.] 

euxanthic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CigHjgOio.  Occurs  as  a  magnesium 
salt  in  Purree  or  Indian  yellow,  a  colouring 


matter  imported  from  India.  It  is  extracted 
by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  exhausting 
by  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and 
in  ether,  and  crystallizes  in  shining  yellow 
prisms.  By  the  action  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  it  is  converted  into  Euxanthon, 
C13H8O4,  which  sublimes  in  yellow  needles. 
By  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  it 
yields  trinitro-resorcin. 

eux-^'-thon,  s.  [Gr.  eu  (eu)  =  beautiful, 
and  ^avflo?  (xanthos)  =  yellow.] 

Chem. ;  C13H8O4,  A  yellow  crystalline  sub- 
stance, insoluble  in  water,  obtained  by  heat- 
ing euxanthic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid. 

eux-en'-l-a,  s.     [Gr.  tl  (eu)  =  beautiful,  and 

^eVos  (xenos)  =  a  guest,  a  friend.]    [Euxenite.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 

Euxenieae  (q.v.)    It  consists  of  two  Chilian 

shrubs  with  aromatic  leaves. 

eux-en-i-e'-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  euxeni^a),  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ere.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionideae,  type 
Euxenia. 

eux'-en-ite,  s.  [Gr.  eu^efo?  (exixenos)  —  kind 
to  strangers  ;  but  used  by  Sclieerer  as  if  it 
had  meant  a  stranger,  because  the  mineral 
was  and  is  rare.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  brilliant,  brownish 
black  mineral ;  its  hardness  (3"5,  its  sp.  gr. 
4*60  to  4-99.  Compos.  :  Col  umbo -tantalic 
acid,  37-16  to  49.G6  ;  titanic-acid,  7-94  to  16-20  ; 
alumina,  0  to  3*12  ;  protoxide  of  yttrium,  25*09 
to  34-58  ;  protoxide  of  uranium,  5-22  to  8-45. 
Found  in  Norway.    (Dana.) 

Eux'-me,  s.  [Gr.  eufevos  (euxenos);  Ion. 
ev^eivo';  (euxei)ios)  =  kind  to  strangers,  hos- 
pitable :  e5  (eu)  =  well,  good,  and  $€voi  (xenos); 
Ion.  ^etvos  (xebios)  =  a  stranger.]  The  sea 
lying  between  Russia  and  Asia  Minor,  now 
called  the  Black  Sea  (q.v.). 

eu-ze'-6-lite,  s.  [Gr.  e5  (eit)  =  typical,  and 
Eng.,  (Sic.  zeolite  (q.v.).] 

Mineralogy  : 

1,  A  variety  of  Stilbite.    (Rossiter.) 

2.  A  variety  of  Heulandite.    (Rossiter.) 

*  e-va'-cate,  v.t.     [Lat.  e  =  out,  and  vacatum 

=  sup.  of  vaco  =  to  be  empty.]  To  empty  out, 
to  evacuate.  Perhaps  the  word  is  only  a  mis- 
print for  evacuate  (q.v.). 

"  Dry  air  opeiia  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  "disincar- 
cerate veuene  bodies,  or  to  evacate  theiii,"— ifarue^  ; 
On  the  Plaffiie, 

*  e-vS-C'-U-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  evacuans,  pr. 
par.  of  evacuo  =  to  empty :  e  —  out,  and  vacuus 
=  empty;  Fr.  evacucmt.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Emptying,  purging,  purgative, 
provoking  evacuation. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  or  drug  whicli 
provokes  or  i^romotes  evacuation ;  a  purgative, 
a  cathartic. 

o-vS,c'-u-at©,  *  e-vac-u-at,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat. 
evacuat'us,  pa.  par.  of  evacuo  =  to  empty  out : 
e  =  out,  and  vacuus  =  empty ;  Sp.  &  Port, 
eva&iiar;  Fr.  evaoiier.] 

A,  Transitive : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  make  empty ;  to  empty. 

"We  tried  howfartheaii'wouldmanifest  its  gravity 
iu  so  thill  a  medium  as  we  could  make  iu  our  receiver, 
by  eoacuating  it." — Boyle, 

2.  To  void  by  any  of  the  excretory  passages ; 
to  void,  to  eject,  to  discharge. 

"  Boerhaave  gives  au  iustauce  of  a  patient,  who,  by  a 
long  use  of  whey  and  water,  aud  garden  fruits,  evacu- 
ated a  great  quantity  of  black  matter,  and  recovered 
his  senses." — Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  cause  to  pass  out  by  any  of  the  excre- 
tory passages. 

"  White  elebor  doth  evacuat  the  offeneive  humours 
■which  cause  diseases," — P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxv., 
ch.  iv. 

4.  To  quit,  to  withdraw  from, 

"Harfager  and  the  traitor  Torti  were  slain  in  battle, 
and  the  Norwegians  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  coun- 
try."~Barke:  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist,  bk.  ii.,  cli.  vi. 
*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  strip,  to  divest  of. 

'"  Emcuate  the  Scriptures  of  their  moat  importaot 

meanings." — Coleridge.    (  Webster.) 

2.  To  make  null  and  void ;  to  annul,  to 
nullify  ;  to  vacate. 

"The  defect,  though  it  would  not  evacuate  a.  maX' 
riage,  after  cohabitation  and  actual  consummatiou ; 
vet  it  was  enough  to  make  void  a  conti-jvct. "—fiaco«  ■ 
Henry  VII. 


b6il,  1»6^;  p6^t,  j<$^l;  cat,  i^ell,  chorus,  9hiiL,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-«ian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhiln.  -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  del. 
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*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  let  blood  ;  to  cause  blood 
to  flow. 

"If  the  malady  continue,  it  is  not  amiss  to  evacu- 
ate ia.  a  part  in  the  forehead."— Bu-rion;  Anatomi/  of 
ilelancholy,  p.  403, 

e-vSiC-U-a'-tion,    s.      [Lat.    evacuatio,    from 
evacuatus,  pa.  par.  of  evacuo  =  to  empty ;  Fr.  : 
SvaciuUion ;  Bp.  evacuaclon ;  Ital.  evacuazione.) 

1.  The  act  of  emptying  or  clearing  of  the 
contents. 

"Tlie  parte  of  evacuation  by  lettinge  of  blonde  ia 
Incision  or  cutting  the  vayne.  '—iiir  T.  Elyot:  Castel 
0/  BeWi-,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vil 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  causing  a  discharge 
"by  any  of  the  excretory  passages. 

"The  Oflual  practice  of  physick  among  us,  turUB  in  a 
manner  wholly  upon  evacuation,  either  by  bleeding, 
vomit,  orBome  purgation,  "—rem/^Ie. 

*3.  Such  a  sending  away  as  will  cause  a 
vacancy  or  emptiness. 

"Consider  the  vast  evacuations  of  men  that  England 
hath  had  by  assistances  lent  to  foreign  kingdoms."— 
Eale :  Origin  of  Mankind. 

4.  The  act  of  withdrawing  from  or  quitting : 
as,  the  evacuation  of  a  fortress. 

*  5.  The  act  of  annulling,  vacating,  or  mak- 
ing null  and  void  ;  abolition,  nullification. 

"  Popery  hath  not  been  able  to  re-establiah  itself  in 
any  place,  after  provision  made  against  it,  by  utter 
evacuation  of  all  Romish  ceremonies." — Hooker: 
Eccleiiagtical  Polity. 

6.  That  which  is  evacuated  or  discharged, 
especiallya  discharge  by  stool  or  other  natural 
means. 

*  e-vac'-U-a-tive,  a.     [Eng.  evacitat(e);  -ive  ; 
,    Fr.  evacuatlf.]    Causing  or  tending  to  cause 

evacuations ;  purgative,  cathartic,  evacuant. 

*  e-v^C'-u-a-tor,  s.     [Eng.  evacuat(e);   -or.] 

One   who    annuls,    nullifies,    or   vacates ;    a 
nullifier,  an  abrogator. 

*'  Take  heed,  be  not  too  busy  in  imitating  any  father 
in  a  dangerous  expression,  or  in  excusing  the  great 
evacuators  of  the  law." — Hammond:  Works,  i.  175. 

•e-vac'-u-a-tor-y,  s.  [Eug.  evo-cuat(fi) ; 
-ory.\  A  purgative  or  cathartic  medicine ;  a 
purge. 

"Oppletion  [aills]  for  unpalatable  evacuatories" — 
Qentlemart  Instructed,  p.  309. 

*  e-yac-u'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  e,  and  Eng.  vacuity 
(l-^'-)-}    ^  vacancy. 

"  Fit  it  was  that  so  many  evacuities  should  be  filled 
wp."— Fuller :  CJiurch  Hist.,  XI.  ix.  7. 

^  e-vad'-a  -  ble,  a.  [Eng.  evad(e) ;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  evaded  or  avoided ; 
avoidable. 

e-va'de,  v.t.  &  i,    [Fr.  Evader,  from  Lat.  evado 
cs  to  get  away  from :  e  =  out,  away,  and  vado 
?=  to  go  ;  Sp.  evadir ;  Ital.  evadere.] 
A.  Traiisitive : 

1.  To  escape  from  by  artifice,  craft,  or 
stratagem ;  to  elude. 

"  Bees  of  sense  thy  arts  evade.' 

E.  More :  Spider  &  Bee. 

2.  To  avoid,  to  decline  by  subterfuge  or 
sophistry ;  to  shirk. 

"  OiUT  gutestion  thou  evad'at ;  bow  didst  thou  dare 
To  break  hell, bounds?" 

Dryden  :  State  of  Innocence,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  baffle,  to  foil ;  to  escape  the  compre- 
hension of. 

■'We  iiave  aeen  how  a  contingent  eventjbafBes  Inau's 
knowledge,  and  evades  his  power,"— Soi*<ft. 

*B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  escape,  to  slip  away. 

"  Unarmed  they  might 
Have  easily,  as  Bpirits,  evad-ed  swift 
-     By  quick  contraction  or  remove." 

MUton:  />.  i.,  vi.  5S6. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  from,. 

"His  wisdom,  by  often  evading  from  perils,  was 
turned  rather  into  a  dexterity  t-o  deliver  himself  from 
danger,  tiian  into  a  providence  to  prevent  it." — Bacon ; 
Benry  VU. 

3.  To  practise  sophistry  or  evasion  ;  to  act 
evasively. 

"The  ministers  of  God  are  not  to  evade  or  take 
refuge  in  any  of  th^e  two  fore-mentioned  ways." — 
^uth. 

1[  (1)  For  the  difference  between  to  evade 
and  to  escape,  see  Escape. 

(2)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
evade,  to  equivocate,  and  to x>rcvarieate :  "These 
words  designate  an  artful  mode  of  escaping 
tjie  scrutiny  of  an  enquirer :  we  evade  by 
artfully  turning  the  subject  or  calling  off  the 
■  attention  of  the  enquirer;  we  equivocate,  by 
the  use  of  equivocal  expressions ;  we  ■prevari- 
cate by  the  use  of  loose  and  indefinite  expres- 
sions :  we  avoid  giving  satisfaction  by  evading; 
we  give  a  false  satisfaction  by  equivocating ; 


we  give  dissatisfaction  by  prevaricating. 
Evading  is  not  so  mean  a  practice  as  equivo- 
cating :  it  may  be  sometimes  prudent  to  evade 
a  question  which  we  do  not  wish  to  answer ; 
but  €q^dvocation,s  are  employed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  falsehood  and  interest :  prevarications 
are  still  meaner ;  and  are  resorted  to  mostly 
by  criminals  in  order  to  escape  detection," 
{Crabb :  Eng.  Synon. ) 

e-vad'-i-tole,  a.  [Eng.  evad{e);  -ahU.]  The 
same  as  Evadabli:  (q.v.). 

*  e-va-ga -tion,  s.  [Lat.  evagatio,  from  eva- 
gatiis,  pa.  par.  of  evagor  —  to  wander  widely  ; 
Fr.  evagation ;  Sp.  evagaclon.]  The  act  of 
Tvandering  or  straying  ;  an  excursion. 

"If  the  law  of  attraction  had  not  been  what  it  is, 
every  evagation  would  have  been  iB.i&\."— Foley :  Jfatu- 
ral  Tlieology,  ch.  xxii. 

*  e-v^g-iu-a'-tiou,  s.  [Lat.  c  =  out,  and 
vagina  =  a  sheath.]  The  act  of  drawing  out 
of  a  sheath  ;  unsheathing. 

*e'-val,  a.  [Lat.  cevuin  =  an  age.]  Of  or  re- 
lating to  time  or  duration. 

"Every  one  at  all  skilled  in  the  Greek  language 
knows,  that  aliov,  age,  and  aitovLOS,  eval,  improperly 
everlasting,  do  not  convey  the  ideas  of  a  proper 
eternity.  "—ie((fij-  to  the  Archbis?iop  of  Canterbury 
(1791),  p.  67. 

*  e-val-u-a'-tion,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 

evahiatih.]  An  exhaustive  valuation  or  ap- 
praising. 

"The  foundation  must  be  laid  for  an  evaluation  of 
the  chances," — J.  S.  Mill.    {Ogilvie.) 

*  e-van-es'9e,  v.i.     {liat.  evanesce :  6=  away, 

SLTid'vanesco  =  to  vanish  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  vanish,  to  disappear,  to  be  dissi- 
pated in  vapour. 

2.  Fig. :  To  disappear  in  an  imperceptible 
manner  ;  to  vanish  away. 

"  I  believe  him  to  have  evanesced  and  evaporated." — 
De  Quineey.    {Webster.) 

*  e-van-es'-9en9e,  s.  [Lat.  evanescens,  pr. 
par.  of  evanesco  —  to  vanish.] 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  or  process  of  gradually 
disappearing  or  vanishing  from  sight ;  a 
gradual  disappearance  from  view ;  a  state  of 
being  lost  to  view. 


2.  Fig. :  A  loss,  a  disappearance. 
"  By  the  sudden  evanescence  of  Ms  reward  when  he 
thought  his  labours  almost   at   an  end." — Rambler, 

No.  16:J. 

e-van-es'-5eiit,  a.  [Lat.  evanesceyis,  pr,  par.  , 
of  evanesco.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Vanishing  or  disappearing  gradually 
from  sight. 

"The  canal  grows  still  smaller  and  slenderer,  so  as 
that  the  evanescent  solid  and  fluid  will  scarce  differ." — 
Arbuthnot. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Imperceptible,  indistinguishable 
by  the  senses. 

"  The  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  hi  Some 
petty  cases,  is  almost  evanescent."— Wollaston.    ^ 

e v-a-nes-^en  -  ti,  pref.  [Lat.  evanescens 
(ge'nit.  evanescentis)  =  evanescent.] 

evanescenti-venose,  a, 

Bot.  :  Having  such  a  venation  that  the 
lateral  veins  disappear  within  the  margin. 

*  e-van-es -yent-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  evanescent; 

-ly.]    In  an  evanescent  or  vanishing  manner. 

"  So  quickly  and  evanescently  as  to  pass  unnoticed." 
—Chalmers :  Bridgewater  Treatise,  pt.  ii.,  oh.  L,  p,  810. 

*  e-vS-n'-gel,  *e-van-gll,  *e-vaun-gUe, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  evangile ;  Low  Lat.  evangeliurrij  from 
Gr.  €va,yy€KLov  (euanggelion)  =  good  tidings  : 
eS  (eu)  =  well,  good,  and  ayyeKia  (anggelia)  = 
tidings  ;  ayyeAos  (anggelos)  =  a  messenger.  ] 
[Evangelist.] 

1,  Good  tidings. 

"But  alas  I    What  holy  angel 
Brings  the  slave  this  glad  evangel  t " 

Longfellow:  Slave  Singing  at  Midnight. 

2.  The  gospel. 

"  Trowe  hem  as  the  evangile." 

Bomaunt  of  the^Rose,  5,458. 

*  e-van-gel'-i-an,  a.  [Evangel.]'  Render- 
ing thanks  for  favours. 

e-van-gel'-ic,  *  e-vS-n-gel'-ick,  e-vSji- 
gel-ic-al,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  evangel;  -ic,  -ical; 
Fr,  Svangelique;  Prov.  evangelic;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  evangetico ;  Lat.  evangeli(yus,  from  evan- 
gelium.]    [Evangel.] 


A.  As  adjective : 


1.  Pertaining  to  the  Gospel,  or  to  the 
system  of  doctrine  whicli  makes  the  offer  qf 
the  Gospel  one  of  its  most  prominent  tenets  ; 
earnestly  proclaiming  these  doctrines.  Pre- 
vious to  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance (q.v.)  there  was  careful  consideratiqn  and 
a  generally  accepted  decision  what  doctrines 
should  be  considered  the  most  i  mportant  evan- 
gelical ones,  and  details  of  the  subject  are 
given  in  that  article. 

"  Sworn  to  the  laws  of  God  and  evangelicic  truth."— 
Milton :  Eikonoklastes. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  four  evangelists  :  as  the 
evangelic  history. 

E.  As  subst. :  One  who  holds  evangeltcal 
principles.     [A.] 

Evangelical  Alliance,  s. 

Mcclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  An  alliance  first  sug- 
gested at  a  conference  held  in  Liverpool  in 
October  1845,  and '  inaugurated  at  a  series  of 
meetings  in  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  London, 
nnder  the  presidency  of  Sir  Culling  Eardley 
8mith,  between  Aug.  19  and  Sept.  2,  1846. 
The  following  nine  tenets  were  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  union  ; — 

1.  Tlie  divine  inspiration,  authority,  and  suffipiency 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

•2  The  right  and  duty  of  private  Judgment  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

S.  The  unity  of  the  Godheaid,  and  the  Trinity  of 
persons  tliereiiL 

4.  The  utter  depravity  of  human  nature  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Fall. 

5.  The  incarnation  of  the  Sou  of  God,  His  work  of 
atonement  for  sinners  of  mankind,  and  His  media- 
torial intercession  and  reign. 

6.  The  justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone. 

7.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  and 
Ban ctifi cation  of  the  sinner. 

8.  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  the  judgment  of  the  world  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  with  the  eternal  blesseduess  of  the  righ- 
teous and  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked, 

9.  The  divine  institution  of  the  Christian  Miuietry, 
and  the  obligation  and  perpetuity  of  the  ordluauceB  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  is  not  a  federation 
of  various  churches ;  it  is  composed  of  indi- 
vidual Christians  connected  with  different  de- 
]  nominations.  It  has  met  repeatedly  since  its 
first  formation,  has  done  its  best  to  foster 
courtesy  among  members  of  different  ecclesias- 
tical organisations,  and  has  interfered  some- 
times withgood  effect  in  the  case  of  Protestants 
jiersecuted  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  or 
Christians  in  those  where  the  Crescent  prevails. 

Evangelical  Church,  s. 

Ecclesiology  £  Church  History  : 

1.  Gen. :  The  Protestant  Churches  in  Ger- 
many as  giving  more  prominence  than  some 
others  in  that  region  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  as  distinguished  from  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments. 

2-  Spec.  :  A  comprehensive  church  in  Ger- 
many, created  at  ISassau  in  1817,  by  the  fusion 
of  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists,  a  union 
which  1^  to  others  of  a  similar  character 
within  a  brief  period. 

Evangelical  Party,  s. 

Ecclesiol.,  Ch.  Hist.^  &c. :  One  of  three 
leading  parties  in  the  Church  of  England, 
holding  and  preaching  the  doctrines  described 
under  Evangelic,  1,  and  Evangelical  Al- 
liance. They  regard  with  cordial  approval 
the  RefoiTOation  of  the  sixteenth  centurj% 
accepting  not  merely  the  change  in  doctrine 
which  tlien  took  place,  but  that  in  disciplifae, 
and  specially  the  revolt  against  the  Papacy 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Supremacy. 
Taking  lower  views  of  the  exclusive  claims  of 
the  Church  than  the  High  Church  Party  do, 
they  are  sometimes  called,  in  opposition  to 
them,  the  Low  Church  Party  (q.v.). 

Evangelical  Union,  s. 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist :  A  religious  sect 
founded,  in  1843,  by  Rev.-  James  Morison,  of 
Kilmarnock,  who,  to  do  so,  left  the  Original 
Secession  Church.  With  regard  to  the  extent 
of  the  atonement  and  original  sin,  &c.,  he 
tembraced  Arminian  rather  than  Calvinistic 
views,  whilst  with  regard  to  unconditional 
election  he  remained  Calvinistic.  The  de- 
nomination which  he  founded  still  flourishes 
in  Scotland,  and  a  valua,ble  Commentary  ,on 
Scripture  which  he  published,  gaii^ed  him 
reputation  in  other  churches  thau  his  QTfn, 
Wlillst  his  church  was  and  is  called  the  Evan- 
gelical Union,  the  popular  name  given  to  his 
followers  at  first,  and  which  is  not  yet  extinct, 
was  Morisonians  (q.v.). 


^te,  fat,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore.  w^U;  work,  whd,  son  ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 
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e-vSjl-gel'-ic-al-i^m,  s.  [Bng.  evangelical  ; 
•ism.]  The  system  of  doctrines  called  Evan- 
gelical (q.v.). 

e-vSn-gel'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  eyangelieal; 
-Vy.  ]  lu  an  evangelical  manner ;  as  if  influenced 
"by  the  principles  of  the  Gospel. 

"  It  appeal's  that  acts  of  saving  grace  are  euangeli- 
calli/  good,  ami  well-pleasing  to . God." — Bp.  Barlow: 
Remain^,  p.  482. 

e-van-gel'-ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  evangelical; 
■Tiess.]    The  same  as  Evangelicity  (q.v.). 

e-vaii-gel'-i-9i9m,  s.  [Eng.  evangelic ;  -ism.  ] 
The  same  as  Evangelicalism  (q.v.). 


e-van-gel-i9'-i-t^,  s.    [Eng.  evangelic 
The  quality  of  feeing  evangelical ;  evan; 


•ity.} 


e-vSn'-gel-igm,  s,  [Eng.  evangel;  -ism.] 
Evangelistic  effort ;  labours  designed  to  spread 
the  Gospel. 

"  Thus  was  the  land  saved  from  infidelity  through 
the  apostolical  and  miracolous  evangelism,  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew."— Bacon:  NewAtlantU. 

e-van'-gel-ist.  *  c-van-gel-iste,  *e- 
vaiin-gel-ist,  *  e-vaun-gel-iste,   *  e- 

wan-gel-iste,  s.  [Fr.  evangUiste;  from 
Lat.  evangelista;  Gr.  eva.Y^eki<TTfi<i  {euangge- 
listes),  from  evayyeKiou  (euanggelion)  =  good 
tidings,  gospel :  eS  (eu) = well,  good,  and  ayyeXta 
(anggelia)  =  tidings  ;  ayyeAos  (anggelos)  =  a 
messenger.] 
Ecclesiol.  <&  Ch.  Hist. ; 

1.  Gen. :  One  ■who,  instead  of  taking  the 
responsihilityof  a  fixed  pastorate,  travels  from 
place  to  place  preaching  the  gospel ;  a  home 
or  foreign  missionary,  a  herald  of  the  cross. 
Philip  of  CEEsarea  was  an  evangelist  (Acts  X3{,i. 
8.)  Timothy  was  exhorted  by  St.  Paul  to  "do 
the  work  of  an  evangelist "  (2  Tim.  iv.  5).  The 
office,  or  at  least  the  function,  was  differexit 
from  that  of  the  ".apostle,"  the  "prophet," 
the  "pastor,"  and  the  "teacher"  (Ephes.  iv. 
11).  The  early  church  understood  the  word, 
as  is  now  pretty  generally  done,  in  this  sense, 
and  Eusebius,  the  Church  Historian,  referrii^g 
to  the  time  of  Trajan,  speaks  of  some  who, 
"  travelling  abroad,  performed  the  work  of 
evangelistSi  being  ambitious  to  preach  Christ. 
Then  when  they  had  laid  the  foundations  -of 
the  faith  in  foreign  countries  they  appointed 
other  iJE^tors,  to  whom  they  entrusted  the 
cultivation  of  the  parts  they  had  recently  oc- 
cupied, while  they  proceeded  to  other  countries 
and  nations." 

2.  Spec. :  One  of  the  writers  of  the  fom- 
gospels,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  Johu.  - 

*  e-van-gel-is'-tar-y,  s.     [Low  Lat.  evange- 

listariuvi,  from  evangelista  =  an  evangelist.] 
A  book  containing  a  selection  of  passages 
ftom  the  gospels,  as  for  lessons,  &c.,  in  diyine 
service. 

"The  Saxone  had  kepttheday,as  it  aeemethby  their 
evangelisCary,  where  the  I'ubrick  to  the  gospel  is,  This 
the  Gospel  for  Childmas  or  Childermas  de.y." -rGregorp : 
Posthuma  (1850),  p.  119. 

e-vS,n-g;el-is'-tic,  a.  [Eng.  evangelist;  -ic.] 
Peilaining  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist ;  mis- 
sionary. '  ^ 

e-van-g$l-iz-a'-tioxij  s..  'lEng..  evangeli&(e) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  of  evangelizing;  the  preSsCh- 
ing  of  the  gospel, 

"  The  evanaelizatton  of  John  Baptist  was  a  prepara- 
tion to  his  Dxsi  comtag,"—Sabbs :  GhrUtiaji  Coninum- 
wealth,  ch.  xlii. 

e-van'-gel-ize,  *  e-vaun-gel-ize,  *e-van- 
ge3-yse,  v.i.  &  t:  [Fr.  evangeli$er;  Sp.  & 
Port,  evangelizar,  from  Lat.  evangelize;  Gr. 
evayyekl^ui,  _(eiia7iggelizo),  from  eu(i77e'A.toi/  (eu- 
anggelion)  =  gospel.] 
*  A.  Intransitive; 

1.  Gen. :  To  preach  or  tell  good  tidings. 

"  Stegh  up,  thou  that  evangelisigt  to  Siou."—  Wycliffe : 
Isaiah  xl.  19. 

2.  Spec  :  To  preach  the  gospel, 

"He  would  evangelize  to  the  poor."— Pffrr«ow«,. vol. 
ii,,  ser,  12. 

B.  Tran^.;  To  preach  t^^i.e  gQspel  %6\.  to 
convert  to  a  belief  in  the  gospel. 

V  Hia  apostleit,  whom  he  seuda 
To  evangelize  the  iiatlonB."    SfiUon:  P.  L.,  xii.  499. 

*  e-van'-gel-y,   ''^  evangelic,   s.      [0.  Fr. 

evangile;  'Prov.  evangeli.] .    [Evangei..]    The 

"ospel, 

"Good  Lucius, 
That  first  received  Chris tiiin ity.  -> 

The. sacred  pledge  of  Christea  umngely." 

Spenser  :  F.  q..  IT.  x.  53. 


*e-van-gil,  * e-van-gile,  o.  [Evangel.]. 
The  gospel. 

"  Al  were  it  gospel  the  evaiigile." 

Jlomaunf  of  the  fiose,  6,101. 

e~va'-ni~a,  s.  [Gr.  eitdvios  (e^lanios^  =  taking 
trouble  easily :  et  (eu)  =  easily,  and  avCa  (ania) 
=  grief,  trouble.} 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Evaniidee  (q.v.). 

ev-Sn-i'-a-dse,  s.pl    [Evaniid.^.] 

*  e-van'-id,  a.    [Lat.  efvanidus ;  from  evaiiesco 

=  to  vanish  away.]  Faint,  weak,  evanescent. 
"  The  decoctions  of  simples,  which  l>ear  the  visible 
colours  of  bodies  decocted,  axe  dead  and  evanid,  with- 
out the  commixtion  of  alum,  argol,  and  the  lika" — 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  Vi.,  ch.  xii. 

ev-an-i'-i-dse,  ev-an-i'-a-dae,s.pZ.  [Mod. 
Lat.  evania,  and  Lat.  fem.'pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee 
(q.v.).] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  hymenopterous  insects, 
tribe  Entomophaga.  They  have  the  abdomen 
attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  meta- 
thorax,  and  the  antennae  straight. 

*  e-van'-ish,  v.i.  [Pref.  e,  and  Eng.  vanish 
(q.v.).]      To  vanish  away,  to  disappear  from 

1     sight,  to  evanesce.    [Evanesce.] 

I  -"  My  happines  evanished  ^vith  the  sleep." 

Stirling  :  Aurora,  son.  51. 

e-v^nVish-ment,  s.    [Eng.  evanish ;  -ment.  ] 
\     A  vanishing  or  disappearing  from  sight ;  dis- 
appearance, evaneseence. 
'  "Their  evanishment  has  taken    place  quietly,"  — 

!        DaUff , Telegraph,  Sept.  22, 1882. 

'  ev'-an^-ite,    s      [Named    after   Mr.    Brooke 

'  Evans,  of  Birmingham,  who  brought  it  from 

'  Hungary  in  1855.] 

I  Min.  :    A    massive  reniform  or  botryoidal 

'  subtransparent  or  translucent  mineral,  either 

i  colourless  or  white.     Its  hardness  is  3'5  to  4  ; 

i  its  sp.  gr.  1-94.     Compos.  !  Phosphoric  acid, 

;  19-05;  alumina,  39-31 ;  water,  39*95.    (Dana.) 

!  e-va-p6m'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng,  evapo(ration),  and 
'■  meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
t      amount  of  evaporation.   (Bossiter.)   [Evaporo- 

I        METER.] 

i  *e-vap'-dr,  v.i.   [Lat.  evaporo,]   To  evaporate. 

I  "  Sometimes  blacke  clouds  evapor  to  Bkiea."— Sandys : 

Travels,  p.  243. 

'.  *  e-vap'-6r-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  or 
I  '  can  be  evaporated ;   capable  of  or  liable,  to 

evaporation. 
'  "  A  far  more   evaporable  and   disalpable   kind  of 

■         bodies."— fioj/ie  -•  Works,  iii.  676. 

I  e-vap'-6r-ate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  evaporatusi,  pa. 
;      par.  of  evaporo  =  to  dissipate  in  vapour :  e  = 
I      out,  away,  and  vapor  =  vapour ;  Fr.  evaporer; 
Sp.  &  Port,  evaporar.]  ■  >        ■ 

-A.  Intransitive:     ' 
I  1.  Lit. :  To  pass  or  fly  away  in  vapours  Dr 

I  '  fumes  ■;  '  to  be  dissipated  either  in  visible 
j  vapour  or  in  particles  too  minute  to  be  distin- 
I      guislied. 

'  "  The  sweet  odour  thereof  would  otherwise  evapo- 

fate."— P.  HolUind :  Plinie,  bk.  xiii.,  ch.  i. 

2..  Fig.  :   To    escape    or   pass    ofl"  without 
'   erirect ;  to  be  dissipated. 

"Our  works  unhappily  evaporated  into  words;  we 
should  have  talked  less." — More:  Decay  of  Piety, 

■  B.  Trcuisitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  Lit. :  To  drive  away  in  fumes  or  vapour  ; 
to  convert  into  vapour  ;  to  dissipate  in  fumes ; 
to  vaporize. 

"  We.ijerceive  clearly  that  fire  will  warm  or  bum  us, 
and  will  evaporate  water." — Watts :  Logick. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  give  vent  to.  '    ■  - 

"  My  lord  of  Essex  evaporated  his  tht)Ugbt8  in  a  sou- 
net  to  be  Bung  before  the  qUeeu."— ITottoTi. 
'    II.  Pharm.  (Of  a  Uquid  medicine,  i&c.):  To 
transform  into  vapour. 

II  For  the  difrerence  between  to  evaporate 
and  to  ernitj  see  Emit, 

'^  e-vap'-or-ate,  a.    [Lat.  evaporatusy  pa.  par. 
of  evaporo.]    Evaporated. 
"  HuW' still  the  breeze  !  save  what  the  fllmy  thread 
Of  dew  evaporate  brushes  from  the  plain."  j 

Thomson .-  4uty.mt\^  1,210,  1,211. 

e-vap'-dr-at-ing,  pr.  par.^  q,.,  &  5.  [Evap- 
orate, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As'pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb).  > 

._  Cf  As  mist.;  The  same  .^s  Evapojiatcion 
(q.v.). 


evaporating-cone  5.  A  Belgian  evap- 
orator, consisting  of  a  hollow  cone  with 
double  walls,  between  which  is  a  body  iif 
steam.  Over  the  inner  and  outer  surface  of 
the  cone  a  saccharine  solution  runs  in  a  thiji 
ttlm,  and  is  thereby  heated.  It  is  fiimilar  in 
principle  to  the  Degrand  condenser,  [Con- 
denser ;  Evaporator.]  It  is  the  same  in  its 
principle  of  construction  as  certain  coolers, 
in  which  a  refrigerating  liquid  fills  the  jacket, 
over  the  walls  of  which  passes  the  liquid  to  be 
cooled. 

evaporating-fumace,  s.  The  furnace 
of  a  boiler  for  cane-juice,  syrup,  briue,  &c. 

e-vap-6r-a'-tion,  &.     [Lat.  evaporatio,  from 
evaporatus,  pa.  par.  of  evaporo;  Fr.  ivap&ror 
Hon;  Sp.  evaporacion;  Ital.  evaporazione.} 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

Q)  The  act  or  process  of  becoming  dissi- 
pated or  resolved  into  vapour;  the  state  of 
being  converted  into  vapour,  fumes,  or  steain. 
"Evaporations  are  at  some  times  gi-eater,  according 
to  the  greater  heat  of  the  sun," —  Woodward. 

(2)  The  act  or  process  of  resolving  iilto 
vapour ;  the  process  of  dissipating  in  fumes  J 
vaporization. 

"To  expel  the  iniection  by  sweat  and  evaporation.'^ 
— Bacon :  Jfatwral  Siaiory,  §  968. 

(3)  The  result  of  the  act  or  process  of  evap- 
orating. 

"Sufieredto  fume  away  in  useless  evaporations."— 
Advertiser,  No.  187. 

2.  Fig. :  A  bursting  out ;  a  fuming. 

"  The  evaporations  of  a  vindictive  spirit." — ffoweU, 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  Liquids  evaporate  at  tempera- 
tures below  their  boiling  points.  The  rising 
vapour  converts  sensible  into  latent  heat,  with 
the  effect  of  producing  cold.     [Heat.] 

2.  Meteor.,  Physical  Geog.y&Geol. :  Evapora- 
tion is  continually  taking  place  from  every 
ocean,  lake,  river,  marsh,  or  expanse  of  land 
not  at  the  moment  dry.  The  water  thus 
raised  into  the  sky,  becomes  visible  as  clouds, 
ultimately  descending  in  rain,  so  that  there  is 
what  may  be  called  a  natural  alternation  jn 
meteorological  arrangements,  like  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  circle  any  given  point  in  the  circum- 
ference of  which  returns  at  stated  intervals  to 
the  spot  which  it  occupied  when  note  was 
first  taken  of  its  place.  Evaporation  may  be 
perfectly  visible  to  the  eye,   as  it  is  when 

;  steam  rushes  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle  or 
fog  rises  from  a  lake.  In  most  cases  it  is 
invisible  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  called  insen- 
sible evaporation.  The  disturbance  of  the  level 
in  different  seas  or  parts  of  the  ocean  caused 
by  evaporation  is  one  main  cause  of  currents. 

evaporation-gauge,  s,  A  graduated 
glass  measure,  with  wire-gauze  cover  to  pre- 
vent access  of  insects,  to  determine  the  ratio 
of  evaporation  in  a  given  exposure. 

*  e-v3,p'-6r-a-tive,  «.  [Lat.  evap(mitivus, 
from  evaporatus,  pa.  par. ,  of  evaporo ;  Fr. 
ivaporatif;  Ital,  &  Sp.  &oa/porativo.]  Causing 
or  i)romoting  evaporation  j  tending  or  pei"- 
taining  to  evaporation. 

e-va,p'-pr-a-t6r,  $.  [Erig.  evapomt(e);:'Or.^ 
An  apparatus  consisting  of  a  furnace-  and  pan, 
in  which  vegetable  juices  are  condgnse'd. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  of  evaporatoj's. 
Those  which  boil  in  (partial)  vacuo  are  known 
•  as  Vacuum-pans  (q.v.).  gome  drive  off  a  part 
of  the  aqueous  liquid,  and  are  called  ,  con- 
densers, such  as  the  Degrand.      [Coi^DENi^ER.] 

e-vap-6r-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  evaporo  =  to 
evaporate,  and  Gr.  /xe'Tpoi'(meiro7i)=a  measure.] 
An  atmometer  or  hygroscope,  for  ascertaining 
the  evaporation  of  liquids.  '  It  is  adapted  also 

■  for  a  rain-gauge,  or  to  indicate  the  rise  and 
fall  of  any  body  of  water  in  a  river,  canal,  or 
lock,  showing  the  exact  time  at  which  any  in- 
crease or  reduction  of  level  may  have  occurred. 

^  e-va§'-i-ble,  a.  [Lat.  evasus,  pa.  par.  of 
evado=to  escape  ;  Eng.  -able.]  That  may  or 
can  be  evaded  ;  evadible.  ' 

e-va'-§ioii,  s.  [Lat.  evasus,  pa.  par.  of  evado 
=  to  escape;  Fr.  evasion;  Sp.  evasion;  Ital. 
evasione.]  The  act  of  evading,  eluding,  or 
escaping  as  from  a  question,  an  examination, 
an  argument,  a  charge  ;  subterfugCj  equivgca- 
tion,  prevarication,  sophistrj', 

"  He  is  likewise  to  teach  him  the  art  of  finding  flaws, 
loopholes,  and  eviisions:'— Spectator,  No.  805. 


jb$il,  b^;  p6^t,jo^l;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  phin,  bench. •  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st,    "^h^t, 
-dan. ■-tian  =  Shan,   -t\n-n.  .«in»i  -  shun;  -tion,  -9lon  :=  zhtin.   ^tions,  ^ious,  ^cious^shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  daL 
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evasive— even 


1[  Crabbthns  discriminates  between  ewasioii, 
shift,  and  subterfuge  :  "Evasion  is  here  talten 
only  in  the  bad  sense  ;  shift  and  subterfuge  are 
anodes  of  evasion;  the  s/ti^  signifies  that  gross 
kind  of  evasion  by  which  one  attempts  to  shift 
■off  an  obligation  from  one's  self :  the  subter- 
fuge is  a  mode  of  evasion,  in  which  one  has 
recourse  to  some  screen  or  shelter.  Candid 
minds  despise  all  evasions;  the  shift  is  the 
trick  of  a  knave  ;  the  subterfuge  is  the  refuge 
of  one's  fears."    (Crahb  :  Eiig.  Symn.) 

e-va -sive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  ivasif  from  Lat.  evasus, 
pa.  par.  of  evado.]    [Evasion.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1,  Practising,  making  use  of,  or  given  to 
evasion; equivocating,  shuffling,  prevaricating. 

"  Thus  lie,  though  conscious  of  the  ethereal  guest, 
Answered  evasive  of  the  sly  request." 
^  Pope :  Homer's  Odyssey,  i.  529,  530. 

2.  Containing  an  evasion ;  intended  to  evade. 

"  The  president,  compl«tely  taken  by  surprise,  stain- 
Buered  ont  a  few  evcuive  phrases,  and  the  conference 
terminated."— J/ucauZay.'  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  evasion. 

"Without  much  trouble  about  precautions  and 
evasive8."—A^orth  :  Exiimen,  p.  90. 

e-va'-sive-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  evasiv ;  -ly.]  In 
an  evasive  manner ;  with  evasion ;  in  an 
equivocating  manner. 

"Searching  questions  were  put  and  were  evasively 
answered."— J/acaw(«y.'  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

€-Va'-Slve-lieSS,  s.  [Eng.  evasive ;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  of  being  evasive ;  equivocation, 
prevarication. 

«ve(]),ev'-en.*ef-en,*sef-en,s.  [A.S.  ckfen, 
efen;  O.S.  dvand ;  O.  Fris.  dvend ;  Ice),  aftan, 
afton ;^S\v.  afton;  Dan.  aftan;  O.  H.  Ger. 
jdbant ;  M.  H.  Ger.  dhent ;  Ger.  abend;  pro- 
bably an  extension  from  Gotli.  a/=  off,  and 
ithus  meaning  the  decline  or  end.]  [Evening.] 
1.  Literally: 

1.  {Of  all  forms) :  The  evening ;  the  close 
•or  latter  part  of  the  day. 

"  Toward  thilke  atude,  as  the  sonne  draweth  agen  ewe." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  li. 

2.  The  day  or  the  latter  part  of  the  day  im- 
mediately preceding  n  church  festival  ;  the 
^igil  or  fast  to  be  observed  before  a  holiday. 

"  Clo.  Was  't  not  at  Hallowmas,  Master  Froth  V 
^oth.  All-hallond  eve" 

Shakesjj.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

II.  Fig. :  (Of  tlie  form  eve).  The  period  or 
point  of  time  immediately  preceding  some  ini- 
poi-tant  event. 

eve-cliurr.  a.    The  night-jar. 

^  eve  (2)   s     [Bates.] 

«ve- dropper,  s.     The  same  as  Eaves- 

DROPFKR  (q.v.). 

"  Eoc-droppers  or  eut-purses."  —  GeH«e(na/z  In 
itructed,  p.  157. 

*eV-ecke,  *ev'-icke,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful ; 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  ibex  (q.v.).]    A  species 
of  wild  goat. 
*'  Which  archer-like  (as  long  before  he  took  hi^  hidden 
Btand, 
The  evicke  skiiiping  from  a  rock)  into  the  breast  lie 
amote."  Ctuipman:  Homer's  Iliad,  iv,  122, 

«-vec'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  evectio,  from  evectus,  pa. 
par.  of  eveho  =  to  carry  out :  e  =  out,  and 
meho  =  to  carry.  ] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  carrying  or  trans- 
porting ;  a  lifting  up,  an  exaltation. 

"HiB  evection  to  the  power  of  Egypt  next  to  Pharoftb. 
signified  the  aesHiou  of  Chriat  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father."— yearaort  ;  On  the  Creed,  Art.  5. 

2,  Astrojiomy : 

(1)  A  periodical  inequality  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  moon,  first  discovered  by 
Ptolemy  from  his  personal  observations  about 
A.D.  140.  It  arises  from  aii  irregularity  in  the 
niotioa  of  the  perigee,  and  from  the  alternate 
increase  and  diminution  of  the  eccentricity, 
both  dependent  on  tlie  position  of  the  perigee 
with  respect  to  the  sun.  It  sometimes  in- 
creases the  moon's  longitude  1°  15',  and  some- 
times diminishes  it  by  the  same  amount,  and 
is  the  principal  inequality  to  be  calculated  in 
detennining  the  course  of  the  moon. 

(2)  The  moon's  libration.    (WheiveU.) 

+  evection  of  heat,  s.  The  diffusion  of 
heat  by  the  movement  of  the  heated  particles 
of  a  fluid,  Tims,  if  heat  be  applied  to  the 
under  sui-face  of  a  vessel  containing  a  liQUid. 
the  lower  particles  of  the  fluid  will  become 
heated  first,  and  ascending,  diffuse  the  caloric 
which  they  have  received.    [Convection.] 


e-vec -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  evection;  -al.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  evection  (q.v.)  of 
the  moon. 

ev'-en,  *ev-ene,  *  ef-enn,  *eff-ne, 
*ev-yil,  a.  &adv.  [A.S.  efen,  efn,  evin;  Icel. 
jafn ;  Dan.  jcevn;  Dut.  even;  Goth,  ibu^ ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  epan ;  Ger.  eben ;  S w.  jdmn ;  0.  Fris. 
ivin.} 
A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Level,  smooth,  not  rough  or  rugged  ; 
plain,  devoid  of  irregularities  or  inequalities. 

"  Thoer  ahulen  beon  effna  and  sniethe  wegghess." 
Ormuluni.  0,213. 

(2)  Level  with  ;  parallel  to ;  in  a  line  or  level 

with. 

"  Thine  enemies  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground." 
— Luke  xix,  44. 

(3)  Not  having  any  part  higher  or  lower  than 
anotlier ;  level. 

"  Wlien  Alexander  demanded  of  one  what  v/ra  the 
fittest  seat  of  hia  empire,  he  laid  a  dry  hide  before 
hiiQ,  and  desired  him  to  set  his  foot  on  one  side 
thereof  ;  which  being  done,  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
hide  did  rise  up ;  but  when  he  set  his  toot  in  the 
middle,  all  the  other  parts  lay  flat  and  even." — Davies. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

*  (1)  Equal,  hke. 

"  Thei  ben  tntene  with  aungels." —  Wycliffe:  Luke  xx.  36. 

(2)  Uniform,  level,  smooth,  calm. 

"Thou  pepleof  God,  be  of  euener  myiitt.'" — Wycliffe: 
Barucli,  iv.  5, 

*  (3)  Gentle,  quiet. 

"Ther  come  in  tuelf  olde  men  myd  euene  pas." 

Robert  of  Oloucester,  p.  193. 

*  (4)  Righteous,  just,  fair. 

"To  don  an  euene  juggement." 

Castel  of  Love,  48". 
(5)  Equal  on  both  sides,  not  favouring  either. 

"  Upheld  by  me,  yet  once  more  he  shall  stand 
Ou  even  ground  against  his  mortal  foe." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  178,  179. 

*  (6)  Equal  in  rank  or  station  ;  fellow. 

"His  even  servant  fell  down  and  prayed  him."— 

Wycliffe. 

(7)  "Without  anything  owing  on  either  side ; 
quit,  balanced,  square. 

"Even  reckoning  makes  lasting  friends."— Sowfft. 

*  (8)  Full,  complete. 

"  Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know. 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow." 

Shakesp. :  All's  Well.  v.  3. 

(9)  Capable  of  being  divided  by  the  number 
2  without  any  remainder  ;  opposed  to  odd. 

"Now  the  number  is  even." — Shakesp.:  Love's  La- 
hour's  Lost,  iv.  3. 

*  (10)  Plain,  smooth,  clear. 

"  To  make  these  doubts  all  even." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

*  (11)  Without  a  flaw  or  blemish  ;  pure. 

"  Do  not  stain  the  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise." 
Shakesp.  :  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 

II.  Botany  : 

1.  The  reverse  of  anything  expressing  in- 
equality of  surface.    (Lindley.) 

2.  (Of  a  surface) :  Not  wrinkled  or  curled. 
(Paxton.) 

B,  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  manner  equal  or  like  to  another ; 
just  as,  similarly,  just  so ;  equally. 

"  He  might  even  as  well  have  employed  his  time 
.    .    in  catching  moles." — Atterbury. 

*  2.  Exactly,  directly. 

"  Under  thi  fet  evene  hit  is  at  midnyght." 

Popular  Science,  12. 

*  3.  Directly,  at  once. 

"  He  went  euen  to  the  emperour." 

Legend  of  St.  Gregory,  1,011, 

*  4.  Exactly,  plainly. 

*'  This  ysaye  sitekes  f  ul  euen." 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  9. 

5.  At  the  very  moment,  at  the  exact  time. 
"Even  at  this  word  she  hears  a  merry  horn." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  &  Adonis,  1,025. 

6.  Used  to  express  emphatically  identity  of 
person. 


7.  Expressing  addition  ;  but  also. 

' '  The  motions  of  all  the  lights  of  heaven  might  afford 
measures  of  time,  if  we  couid  imml>er  them ;  but  moat 
of  those  motions  are  not  evident,  and  the  great  lights 
are  bufficient,  and  serve  tilao  to  measure  eswi  the  mo- 
tions of  the  others,"— floider. 

8.  So  much  as. 

"Without  loading  our  memories,  or  making  u8  even 
sensible  to  the  change."— Swift. 

9.  Expressing  extension  to  some  person  or 

thing. 

"I  have  made  several  discoveries  which  appear  new, 
even  to  those  who  are  versed  in  critical  learning."— 
Addison :  Spectator. 


*  10.  Expressing  concession. 

*  11.  Expressing  surprise. 

"  Is  t  even  so  l  "—Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night.  11  3. 
^  (1)  On  an  even  :    On  an  equality  ;  on  par. 

"  We  on  an  even  lay  venture  soules  and  bodies. 
For  so  they  doe  that  enter  single  combats." 

Carlell:  Deserving  Favorite  (1G29). 

(2)  To  be  even  with :  To  be  on  terms  o£ 
equality  with  ;  to  be  quits  with. 

"The  public  is  always  even  with  an  author  who  haa 
not  ft  just  deference  for  them." — Addison. 

1[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ewn, 
level,  plain,  and  smooth:  "Even  and  smooth 
are  both  opposed  to  roughness  :  but  that 
which  is  even  is  free  only  from  great  rough- 
nesses or  irregularities  ;  that  which  is  smooth 
is  free  from  every  degree  of  roughness,  how- 
ever small.  Even  is  to  level,  when  applied  to 
the  ground,  what  smooth  is  to  even :  the  even 
is  free  from  protuberances  and  depressions  on 
its  exterior  surface  ;  the  level  is  free  from  rises 
or  falls  :  a  path  is  said  to  be  even ;  a  meadow 
is  level :  ice  may  be  level,  though  it  is  not 
even;  a  walk  up  the  side  of  a  hill  may  be 
even,  although  the  hill  itself  is  the  reverse  of 
a  level :  the  even  is  said  of  that  which  unites 
and  forms  one  uninterrupted  surface  ;  but 
the  level  is  said  of  things  which  are  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  are  discovered  by 
the  eye  to  be  in  a  parallel  line  ;  hence  the 
floor  of  a  room  is  even  with  regard  to  itself ;  it 
is  level  with  that  of  another  room.  When 
applied  figuratively,  these  words  preserve 
their  analogy  :  an  even  temper  is  secured  from 
all  violent  changes  of  humo  ur ;  a  smooth  speech 
is  divested  of  everything  wliich  can  ruffle  the 
temper  of  others ;  but  the  former  is  alway 
taken  in  a  good  sense,  and  the  latter  mostly 
in  a  bad  sense,  as  evincing  an  illicit  design  or 
a  purpose  to  deceive  :  a  plain  speech,  on  the 
other  haud,  is  divested  of  everything  obscure 
or  figurative,  and  is  consequently  a  speech 
free  from  disguise  and  easyto  be  understood." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between,  even  and 
equal,  see  Equal. 

^Obvious  compounds:  Even-handed 
(Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  7),  with  the  derivative 
even-liandedness  ;  even-minded,  even-mindedly, 
even-tempered,  &c. 

*  even-bishop,  a.  A  co-bishop,  a  coad- 
jutor bishop. 

*  even  -  christian,  *  even  -  cristene, 
*  even-cristen,    ^  em-cristen,    ^  em- 

cristene,  s.    [A.S.   efencristena.]    A  fellow 
Christian. 

' '  Eche  man  shulde  love  his  evert-cristene. " —  Wycliffe  -' 
Select  Works,  i.  31. 

*  even-disciple,  s.    A  fellow  disciple. 

"Thomas  seide  to  even-disciplis." — Wycliffe:  John 

zi.  16. 

even-down,  *  even-doun,  a. 

1.  straight  down  ;  perpendicular.  (Applied 
to  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain.) 

'■  What  iu  Scotland  is  called  an  even-down  pour," — ■ 
Miis  Ferrier :  Inheritance,  vol,  ii.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Downright,  honest,  plain,  direct,  express. 

"In  the  even-down  letter  you  are  right."— 2'ai/Z<M-. 
Philip  Van  Arteveldt,  pt.  i.,  i.  10. 

3.  Sheer. 

*even-eche,  s.  [A.S.  efenece.]  Coeternal, 
*'  Aggh  Hiss  FadeiT  efenneche."       OrmuXum,  18,579. 

*  even-glome,  s.    The  gloaming. 

"Hurrying  towards  the  hotel  in  the  pleasant  sum- 
mer even-glQme."—Collina  :  Midnight  to  Midnight,  vol. 
iii.,  ch.  XL 

''^  even -hand,  s.  An  equality  of  rank, 
position,  or  degree,  -t 

"  Whoso  is  out  of  hope  to  attain  to  another's  virtue, 
will  seek  to  come  at  even-^Ttd  by  depressing  another's 
fortune."— itacon. 

^  even -head,  *  even -hood,  *euen- 
bed,  ^  evyn-hede,  *  evyn-hoode,  s. 

1,  Equality. 

"Evy^i-hoode  [evynhede).  EquaHtas,  egiiitas.'— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Justice,  equity. 

*'  If  thou  has  that  mauere  to  do  euen-hede  and  skille." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  193, 

"even -high,  ""efen-neh,  «..  Equal  in 
rank. 

"  Crist  iss  -withth  hiss  Faderr  efen-neh." 

Ormuium,  15,720. 

even-keel,  £. 

Na^tt.  :  An  expression  used  to  designate  the 
even  position  of  a  ship  upon  the  water  ;  thus, 
a  ship  is  said  to  swim  upon  an  even-keel  when 


fate,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f4ll,  father ;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mar£ne ;  go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  ciib,  oiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  flill;  try.  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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she  lias    the    same    draught   of   water  fore 
and.  aft. 

*  even-like,  *  efenn-Uc,  *  em-Uohe, 
*  euen-liclEe,  a.  &  adv.    [Evenly.  ] 

■A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Like,  alike.     (Ormulum,  1,835.) 

2.  Moderate.    (Old  English  Homilies,  ii.  13.) 
S.  As  adv. :  [A.S.  efenlice]. 

1.  Even,  like  as,  just  as. 

"  Evenlike  aa  doth  a  akryvenere." 

Chaucer :  Complaynte,  194. 

2.  Exactly,  directly. 

3.  Equally,  alike  ;  fairly,  in  fair  proportion. 
"  Gerdouus  ne  ben  not  euenlvAe  yolde  to  the  desertes 

of  folk."— CAaucer :  Boeihitts,  p.  25. 

*  even-ling,  ^  efen-ling,  s.    A  fellow. 

"  Luulen  tlii  crist«n  eventing 
Alswa  the  aeolu&n  in  alle  thing," 

0.  £Tig.  Homilies,  p.  5". 

*  even -meet,  *  even -mete,  *efen- 
xnete,  a.    Coequal,  equal. 

"  Withth'enngleaB  ^enmete."       Ormulum,  12,364. 

*  even-next,  *  efen-nexta,  s.  A  neigh- 
bour. 

"  Gif  thu  agultest  with  thine  efennexta  unthonkes." 
0.  Eng.  HomilieB,  p.  17. 

*  even  -  old,    *  even  -  elde,   *  evene  - 

liolde,  *  efen-nal,  a.  &  s.    [A.S.  efeneaUl.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  the  same  age. 

"  Enene-holde  or  eueu-elde.  Coevuso,  coetaneus." — 
^Prompt.  Parv. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  same  age. 

"I  profltide  In  Juryeabouemfinyiaynepen-e?d/8." — 
Wj/cl^e:  tial.  i.  xiv.    [Purvey.) 

^even-servant,  ^ even-seruaunt,  s 

A  fellow-servant. 

"I  am  thin  even-sertiant  and  of  thi  britheren."— 
IFpcli^e:  ApocaU  xix.  10. 

*even~sucker,  '^even-souker,  *even- 
soukere,  s.    A  foster-brother. 

"Philip  hiH  evtm-BOttker  tranaferride  the  body."— 
WycUffe  :  2  Jfaccabeeg  ix.  29, 

*ev'-en  (1),  ''ef-ene,  *ef-ne,  ''ev-ene,  s. 

[Icel.  ejin,  emni.l    Nature,  kind,  disposition. 

"Ha  cwikede  of  cleane  onnde,  as  ia  in  englea  evenc" 

_  Hali  Meidenhod,  p.  43. 

ev'-en  (l),  s.    [Eve  (1).] 

*  even-fall,  s.  The  fall  of  evening  ;  twi- 
light ;  early  evening. 

"  Glimmering  through  the  laurels 
At  the  quiet  even-fall." 

Tennyson:  Maud,  II.  iv.  "8. 

even-song,  *  eve-song,  s. 

1.  A  song  in  the  evening, 

"  Thee,  'chantress  of  the  woods  among, 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  even-song." 

Hilton :  H  Penseroso,  64. 

2.  The  form  of  worship  used  in  the  evening. 

3.  The  time  of  evening  prayer. 

"  If  a  man  were  but  of  a  day's  life,  it  is  well  if  he  last 
till  evensong,  and  then  saya  hia  compline  an  hour 
Iwfore  the  time,"— Taylor. 

4.  The  evening ;  the  close  of  the  day, 

"  It  opened  at  the  matin  hour. 
And  fell  at  even-wng." 

Christina  O.  Roggetti :  Symbols. 

Even-song  time,  even-song  tyme  :  The  hour  of 
evening  prayer. 

"  The  yonge  kyi\g  entered  into  Reynea  the  Saturday 
at  eucn-song  tyme."—Bernerg:  Froissart ;  Chronicle, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  ccclxix. 

even-tide,  s.  [A.S.  ck/en-tid.]  The  time 
of  evening;  the  evening. 


©v'-en,  *ef-nen,  *efif-nen,  *ev-en-en, 

v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  efucn,  emnnn ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
ebanon  ;  M.  H,  Ger.  ebenen;  Goth,  ga-ibnjan; 
lcel..jafna;  Dan.  jcevne;  ^w.jemna.} 

A.  TraTudiive : 

\  L  Literally  : 

1,  To  make  even,  smooth,  or  level. 

"  Beat,  roll,  and  mow  carpet-walks  and  camomile ; 
for  now  the  ground  is  auppfe,  and  it  will  even  all  in- 
ertualities." — Evelyn  :  Silva. 

2.  To  level ;  to  reduce  or  place  on  a  level. 

^         "  But  now  the  walls  be  evened  with  the  plain." 
Ji.  Wilmot :  Tancred  &  &utnu7ida,  v.  1. 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1,  To  set  right  or  straight. 

"  All  thatt  ohht  iss  wraug  and  crumb 
Shall  effnedd  been."  Ormulum,  9,20". 

2.  To  make  quits. 

"  Nothing  can  or  shall  content  my  soul 
Till  I  am  evened  with  him,  wife  for  wife." 

ShakesD.  :  Othello,  ii.  I, 


3.  To  act  up  to ;  to  keep  pace  with  ;  to 
satisfy. 

"To  even  your  content." — Shakeap.  :  Alts  Well,  i.  3, 

4.  To  make  equal  to  or  even  with. 
"Huanne  Lightbere  .  .  .  him  wolde  euins  to  God." 

—Aytmbite,  p,  16. 

5.  To  compare,  to  liken. 

"  Salomon  evenetk  bacbitare  to  stlnginde  neddle." — 
Ancren  Hiwle,  p.  82. 

^  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  equal. 

"A  like  strange  observation  taketh  place  here  as  at 
Stonsheuge,  thata redoubled  numbering  uevereoCTiefA 
with  the  ftrst. "-Carew. 

*  e-ve'ne,  v.i.  [Lat.  evenio  =  to  happen.]  To 
happen,  to  fall  out,  to  occur.  (Ilewyt:  Serm. 
(1658),  p.  83.)    [Event.] 

eV-^n-er,  s.    [Eng.  even,  v. ;  -er.] 

*  I,  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which 
makes  even. 

"  Hail,  evener  of  old  law  and  new, 
Hail,  buildor  bold  of  ChriatSs  Iwur !" 

Am.,  in  Wagon's  Hist.  Eng._Poetry,  i  315. 

n.  Technically : 

1,  Weaving :  An  instrument  used  by  weavers 
for  .spreading  out  the  yarn  on  the  beam;  a 
raivel. 

2.  Vehicles :  A  double  or  treble  tree,  to  even 
or  divide  tlie  work  of  pulling  upon  the  re- 
spective horses.  It  is  swivelled  to  the  pole, 
usually  by  a  bolt  or  waggon  hammer,  and  has 
clips  on  the  ends,  to  which  the  middle  clips 
of  the  single  trees  are  attached. 

*  evening  (1),  ^efning,  ^effiolnng,  *even- 

yng  (1),  s.     [Icel.  jafningi ;  Dut.  j(Gvning.] 
An  equal,  a  match.     [Even,  a.] 

"  Absalon  that  neuede  ou  corthe  uon  euenyng." 
O.  Eng.  Migcell.,  p.  95. 

eve'-iung(2),  *eve-nyng  (2),  ''eve-nynge, 

s.  &  a.     [A.S.  (Pfnung  for  dsfen-ung,  from  dfen 
=  eve,  even  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  close  or  latter  part  of  the  day ; 
the  beginning  of  darkness  or  night ;  the  period 
from  sunset  to  dark ;  eve,  even. 

"  Now  came  etill  evening  on  and  twilight  gray. ' 
Jfilton  :  P.  L.,  iv.  598. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  close  or  decline  ;  the  latter 
pai-t, 

"The  devil  is  now  more  laborious  than  ever,  the  long 
day  of  mankind  drawing  towards  an  evening,  and  the 
world's  tragedy  and  time  near  at  an  eiiA."—Jialeigh. 

B.  As  adj. :  Recurring  or  happening  in  the 
evening  ;  pertaining  to  the  evening. 


evening-flower,  s. 

Bat. :  Hesperantha,  a  genus  of  Cape  Irids. 
It  is  so  called  because  the  flowers  expand  in 
the  early  evening. 

evening-gun,  a. 

Mil.  &  Naut. :  A  gun  fired  at  sunset,  after 
which  time  the  sentries  challenge  all  strangers. 

evening -hymn,    evening -song,  s 

[EVEK-SONQ, ) 

evening-primrose,  s. 

Bot. :  The  common  (Enothera  (CEnotliera  bi- 
ennis). It  is  properly  a  North  American  plant, 
long  cultivated  in  European  gardens,  which 
has  become  naturalised  on  river  banks  and 
other  sandy  places  in  England  and  other  parts 
of  Western  Europe.  It  is  so  called,  according 
to  Prior,  from  its  pale  yellow  colour,  and  its 
opening  at  sunset,  as  do  various  other  species 
of  the  genus. 

evening-Star,  s.  Venus,  during  that 
portion  of  the  year  when  she  is  visible  in  the 
evening;  what  the  ancients  called  Hesperus  or 
Vesper.     [Venus.] 

"  The  amorous  bird  of  night 
"  Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  evening-star." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  viiL  519. 

ev'-en-l5r,   *  ev-en-lye,  adv.  &  u.     [a.S 
evenlice.\ 
A.  As  adverb : 

1.  lu  an  even,  smooth,  or  level  manner  or 
state ;  without  roughness. 

"A  palish  clearness,  evenly  and  smoothly  soread  ■ 
euce°"-V?/ton  "    ^        '  *"**  °^  *  ^^""^  ^""^  consiat 

2.  In  an  even  or  equal  manner  ;  equallv 
uuiformly.  •" 

3.  Without  inclination  towards  either  side  ■ 
uniformly.  ' 

"The  umwr  face  of  the  sea  is  known  to  be  level  bv 
natm-e,  and  evenly  diataut  from  the  centre."-fij-ere- 


4.  Without  favouring  either  side ;  impar- 
tially, fairly,  justly. 

"You  serve  a  great  and  gracious  master,  and  there 
is  a  most  hopeful  young  prince:  it  behoves  you  to 
carry  yourself  wisely  and  evenly  between  them  both.  — 
Bacon:  Advice  to  Villiers. 

'  5.  Directly,  exactly. 

"The  stem  that  thaim  the  gat  gan  achawe, 
Ai  til  it  com  euenlye  thar  Crist  was  aboweu.' 

Metrical  Homilies,  p,  96. 

"^  6.  Serenely ;  with  evenness  of  mind  or 
equanimity. 

*  B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Equal,  alike,  not  different. 

2.  Impartial,  fair, 

"  Prelatis  evinly  to  tell  hia  liegia."— .Arfa  James  VI. 
(1488),  p.  210. 

eV-en-ness,  '^  ev-en-nes,  *  ev-en-nesse, 

s.  *(A.S.  efenniss.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  even,  level, 
or  smooth ;  freedom  from  irregularities  or 
roughness. 

2.  Uniformity,  regularity. 

"  The  other  most  readily  yieldeth  to  the  revolutions 
of  the  celestial  Lwdies,  and  the  making  them  with  that 
evenness  and  celerity  ia  requisite  to  them  all." — Qrevj  : 
Cosmologiu  Sacra. 

3.  Freedom  from  inclination  to  either  side. 
"A  crooked  stick  is  not  straightened,  unless  it  be 

bent  as  far  on  the  clear  conti'ary  side,  that  so  it  may 
settle  itself  at  the  length  in  ii  middle  eatata  of  even^ 
ness  between  both."— /fooAer. 

*  i.  Impartiality,  equal  respect,  ,iustice. 

"  He  sal  deme  the  world  in  cvennes." 

Early  £ng.  Psalter,  Pa.  xcv.  13. 

5.  Calmness  of  mind,  equanimity. 
"Though  he  appeared  to  relish  these  blessings  aa 
much  as  any  man,  yet  he  bore  the  loss  of  them,  when 
it  happened,  with  great  composure  and  eoenriess  of 
mind." — Atterbury. 

e-vent',  s.  [Lat.  eventus,  eventum,  from  eventus, 
pa.  par,  of  evenio  =  to  happen,  to  fall  out : 
c  =  out,  and  venio  =  to  come ;  Fr.  evene- 
ment.] 

1.  That  which  happens  or  falls  out ;  an 
incident,  an  occurrence  good  or  bad. 

"Such  kind  of  things  or  events,  whether  good  or  evil, 
aa  will  certainly  come  to  pasa."~fK*itin«:  Jfatural 
Jieliglon,  bk.  L,  ch.  iL 

2.  The  consequence  or  result  of  any  action ; 
the  issue,  conclusion,  or  upshot. 

"  Two  apears  from  Meleager's  hand  were  sent. 
With  equal  force,  but  various  in  the  evem." 

Drtjden :  Meleagter  &  Atalan^^. 

*  3.  Fortune,  fate. 

"  Full  sad  and  dreadfuU  is  that  ship's  event." 

Spenser:  Teares  of  the  Muset. 

"IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
event,  accident,  incident,  adventure,  and  occur- 
rence:  "These  terms  are  expressive  of  what 
passes  in  the  world,  which  is  the  sole  signifi- 
cation of  the  term  event ;  whilst  to  that  of  the 
other  terms  are  annexed  some  accessory  ideas ; 
the  incident  is  a  personal  event ;  the  accident 
an  unpleasant  event ;  the  adventure  an  extra- 
ordinary event;  the  occurrence  an  ordinary  or 
domestic  event :  the  event  in  its  ordinary  and 
limited  acceptation  excludes  the  idea  of 
chance ;  accident  excludes  that  of  design  ;  the 
incident,  adventure,  and  occurrence,  are  ap- 
plicable in  both  cases.  The  event  affects 
nations  and  communities  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals ;  the  incident  and  adventure  affect 
particular  individuals ;  the  accident  and  occur- 
rence affect  persons  or  things  particularly  or 
generally,  individually  or  collectively ;  the 
making  of  peace,  the  loss  of  a  battle,  or  the 
death  of  a  prince,  are  national  events;  the 
forming  a  new  acquaintance  and  the  revival 
of  an  old  one  are  incidents  that  have  an  in- 
terest for  the  parties  concerned  ;  an  escape 
from  shipwreck,  an  encounter  with  wild  beasts 
or  savages,  are  adventures  which  individuals 
are  pleased  to  relate,  and  others  to  hear  ;  a 
fire,  the  fall  of  a  house,  the  breaking  of  a 
limb,  are  accidents  or  occurrences  ;  a  robbery 
or  the  death  of  individuals  are  properly  occur- 
rences which  afford  subject  for  a  newspaper, 
and  excite  an  interest  in  the  reader." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  evmit, 
issue,  and  consequence:  "The  event  respects 
great  undertakings  ;  the  issue  of  particular 
efforts  :  the  coTisequence  respects  every  thing 
which  can  produce  a  consequence.  Hence  we 
speak  of  the  event  of  a  war,  the  issue  of  a 
negociation,  and  the  consequences  of  either." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  e-vent'  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  eventer  ~  to  fan  ■ 
Lat.  e  =  out,  and  ventus  =  wind.]  To  fan  to 
cool, 

"A  loose  and  rorid  vapour  that  ia  fit 
T'  event  his  searching  beams." 

Chapman  :  Hero  &  Leander,  seat.  iii. 


laa.  hSjf;  p6at.  iS^l-,  cat.  ceU.  chorus,  chin.  ben?h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon.  exist.  Dh  =  f 
-<!ian. -tian  :=  Shan.    -tion. -sion  =  shun ;  -tion, -gion  =  zhun.     -oious. -tious. -sious  =  shus.    ' 
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*  e-veut'  (2).  v.L  [Pi-ef.  e.  =  out,  and  Eng. 
vent  (q.v.).']    To  issue  out,  to  break  forth. 

"  0  that  thou  saVst  ray  heart,  or  didat  behold 
The  place  from  whence  that  gcaldiug  eigh  evented." 
B.  JoTison     Case  is  Altered,  v,  3. 

*  €-vefa'-ter-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  eventeratits,  pa. 
par.  of  eventero :  e  =  out,  and  venter  =  the 
belly;  Fr.  eventmr.]  To  disembowel;  to  rip 
open  ;  to  eviscerate. 

"  In  abear,  which  the  hunters  evcnterated,  or  oiwued, 
I  beheld  the  young  oueB/wlth  all  their  imrta  diatinct." 
— Briiwne:   Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

e-vent'-fal,  a.  [Eng.  event;  -full.]  Full  of 
events  or  incidents  ;  attended  or  followed  by 
important  changes  or  results. 

"  The  interval  between  the  sitting  of  Saturday  and 
the  sitting  of  Monday  was  anxious  and  even^^."— 
Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

*"e-ven-ti-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  eventilatus,  pa. 
par.  of  eventilo  =  to  fan,  to  winnow.)  [Ven- 
tilate.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  winnow,  to  fan,  to  sift. 

2.  Fig. :  To  examine,  to  discuss,  to  ventilate. 

*  e-ven-ti-la'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  eventilatus,  pa. 
par.  of  eventilo.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  winnowing,  fanning,  or 
sifting. 

2.  Fig. :  Discussion,  examination,  debate. 

e-ven-tra'-tion,  s.  [Ft.  Eventration,  eventrer, 
from  Lat.  e  =  out,  and  venter,  genit.  ventris 
=  the  belly.] 


1.  A  tumour  produced  by  the  relaxation  of 
the  abdominal  wall,  and  ultimately  affecting  a 
great  part  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

2.  A  large  wound  in  the  abdomen,  through 
which  the  intestines  protrude. 

5-ven -tu-al,  a.  [Lat.  evenings)  =  an  event ; 
Eng.  adj'  suff.  -al.} 

1.  Happening  in  consequence  of  any  thing 
or  act ;  consequential,  resultant. 

2.  Final,  conclusive,  terminating,  ultimate. 

3.  Dependent  upon  events  ;  contingent. 
e-ven-tu-S.r-i-t3?,  s.    [Eng.  eventual ;  itj.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  contingency ;  something 
which  happens  from  force  of  circumstances. 

2.  Phrenol.  :  A  protuberance  on  the  middle 
of  the  forehead,  below  "comparison"  and 
above  "individuality."  Those  who  have  it 
large  are  said  to  he  fond  of  history,  to  tend 
to  make  record  of  events,  to  love  incidents 
and  anecdotes.  Individuality  taking  cog- 
nisance of  objects  whose  names  are  nouns, 
eventuality  does  so  of  occurrences  appropri- 
ately described  by  verbs. 

S-ven'-tU-al-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  eventual;  -ly.] 
In  the  event ;  in  the  course  of  events  ;  in  the 
consequence  or  result. 

"  By  this  fortunate  principle  we  are  eventually 
roused  from  that  lethargic  state."— Copan  .■  Ethical 
Treatises;  The  Patsiona,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

^-Ven'~tu-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  eventu(s)  =  an 
event;  Eng.  sutf.  -ate.] 

1.  To  issue  or  fall  out  as  an  event  or  conse- 
quence ;  to  result. 

2.  To  come  to  an  issue  or  end  ;  to  termi- 
nate, to  result. 

*  e-ven-tu-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  event  ii{ate) ; 
-ation.)  A  falling  out  or  resulting  ;  a  happen- 
ing, a  coming  to  pass. 

©v'-er,  *sBf-re,  *eev-ere,  *eav-er,  "ev-ere, 

adv.  [A.S.  c^fre,  related  to  A.S.  dwa  =  Goth. 
aiw  =  ever ;  Lat.  cevum ;  Gr.  aldyv  (aion)  =  an 
age.] 

1.  At  all  times  ;  always. 

"  Heo  is  euer  on  and  achal  been," — Ancren  Rlwle,  p.  6. 

2.  At  all  times  ;  continually. 

"[I]  ever  followed  mln  appetit." 

Oliaucer:  C.  T.,  6,205. 

3.  At  any  time ;  at  any  period  ;  on  any 
occasion. 

"Alle  the  sooth  sawea 
That  Salomon  aeide  evere."       P.  Plowman,  6,626. 

4.  In  any  degree  ;  to  any  extent. 

5.  A  word  of  enforcement  or  emphasis  ;  as. 
As  soon  as  ever  he  had  done  so— i.e.,  imme- 
diately after  he  had  done  so. 

"That  purse  in  your  hand  has  a  twin  brother,  aa 
like  him  as  ever  he  can  \ook.'—I)ryden :  Spanish 
Friar,  ii,  2. 

TT  (1)  Ever  so :  To  whatever  extent  or  degree. 

(2)  For  ever  : 

(a)  Eternally  ;  to  perpetuity. 


"  This  is  my  name  for  ever.  "—Exodus  111.  15, 
(6)  For  an  indefinite  period ;  during  life, 
(c)  It  is  frequently  reduplicated  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis. 

"  The  meeting  points  the  fatal  lock  dissever 
Prom  the  fair  head./'jr  ever  and/or  ever." 

Pope:  Itape  of  the  Lock,  iii  153, 154. 

(3)  For  ever  and  a  day :  For  ever,  eternally. 
iColloq.) 

(4)  Ever  among :  Ever  and  anon,  now  and 
then. 

"And  ever  amons, 
A  mayden  song 

LuUay,  by  Dy,  luUay." 

Carol  of  Ibth  century. 

(5)  Ever  and  anon :  Now  and  then,  at  one 
time  and  another. 

"And  ever  and  anon,  with  rosy  red, 
The  bashful  blood  her  snowy  cheeks  did  dye." 

Spenser:  F.  q.,  11  ix.  41. 
^  (1)  Ever  is  largely  used  in  composition 
with  the  sense  of  always,    contiuuaUy :    as, 
Ever-active,  ever-hurning,  ever-Tneinorable,  ever- 
new,  ever-open,  ever-waking,  ever-wasting,  &c. 

(2)  It  is  also  added  to  pronouns  and  ad- 
verbs, to  give  an  indefinite  force :  as,  who- 
ever, wh-atever,  whomsoever,  wJierever,  whither- 
soever,  &c. 

*ev'-er,  *eav'-er,  s.  &a.  \yv.  ivraie  = 
the  darnel,  from  ivre  =  intoxicated,  so  called 
from  the  intoxicating  qualities  of  the  darnel 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  suhst.  :  (See  Etym.). 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compound). 
ever-grass,  *.. 

Bat.  :  Lolium  perenn^. 

ev  -  er  -  bub' -  bling,  a.  [Eng.  ever,  and 
bubbling.]  Bubbling  up  with  perpetual 
murmur. 

"  Panting  murmurs,  still'd  out  of  her  breast. 
That  everbubbling  spring."  Crashaw. 

*^  ev-er-diir'-mg,  a.  [Eng.  euer,  and  during.} 
Lasting  or  enduring  for  ever ;  eternal,  un- 
changing. 

"  Heaven  opened  wide 
Her  euerdurinff  gates."        Milton;  P.  L.,  vii.  207. 

*  ev-er-eft,  adv.  [Eng.  ever ;  -eft.]  After- 
wards, after. 

"  And  evereft  more  alyve  to  ben." 

Shorehani,  p.  124. 

*  ev'-er-feme,  s.     [Eng.  ever  (?),  and/ej-ii.] 

Bot. :  A  fern,  Folypoditmi  vulgare.  (Gerard  ; 
Britten  &  Holland.) 

*  ev'-er-f  ired,  a.      [Bug.   ever,   and  ^mf. 

Continually  burning. 

"Quench  the  guards  of  the  everfired  pole." 

Shakegp. :  Othello,  iL  1. 

ev'-er-glade,  s.  [Eng.  ever,  and  glade.]  A 
low  marshy  tract  of  country,  inundated  with 
water  and  interspersed  with  patches  or  por- 
tions covered  with  high  grass.    (American.) 

Sv'-er-green,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  ever,  and  green.  ] 

A,  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Always  green ;  always  retaining 
its  verdure. 

"The  iuice,  when  in  creater  plenty  than  can  be 
exhaled  by  the  sun,  renders  the  plant  evergreen." — 
Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments. 

2.  Fig.  :  Always  young  or  fresh. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot.  <&  Hort. :  A  plant  *'  always  green,"  that 
is,  having  leaves  upon  it  all  the  year  round. 
In  the  generality  of  cases  the  leaves  last  for 
more  than  one,  but  less  than  two  years,  falling 
in  spring  and  autumn,  after  their  successors 
have  reached  a  state  of  high  development. 
Examples,  the  Holly  and  the  Laurel.  In  some 
instances,  one  set  of  leaves  lasts  for  several 
years.    Examples,  some  Coniferse. 

evergr.een-beech,  s. 

Bot.  :  Fagtis  betuloides. 

evergreen-cliver,  s.    [Oliver.] 

evergreen-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Quercus  Ilex. 

evergreen-thorn,  s. 

Bot. :  Crataegus  Pyracantha. 

*  ev  -  er  -  ich,  *  sev  -  eselc,  *  ev  -  er  -  ilc, 
*  ev-er-ill£,  *  ev-er-ycli,  *  ev-er-yche. 

a.     [A.S.   ffi/er,   te/re  =  ever,   and  cclc,   &c.  = 
each.]    Every,  each. 

"  Euerllc  bale. 
And  euerilc  wunder,  and  eueriic  wo." 

Oenests  &  Exodus,  6B. 


ev-er-last'-ing,  •-  ev-er-last-yng,  '*  ev- 
er-last-ynge,  a.,  s.,  &  adv.  [Eng.  ever, 
and  lasting.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  :      ,, 

1.  Lasting  or  enduring  without  end ;  per- 
petual, eternal. 

"  The  joye  of  God,  he  sayth,  is  perdurable,  that  is  to 
say,  everlasting." — Chaucer :  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

2.  Perpetual ;  continuing  for  an  indefinite 
time. 

"  As  their  possession  of  the  land  is  everlasting,  so  Is 
the  covenant,  and  they  expired  pogpther." —Bishop 
Taylor  :  Rule  of  Conscience,  uk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  rule  L 

3.  Endless,  continual,  without  intermis- 
sion ;  as,  everlasting  disputes,  ewer^as^in^  argu- 
ments.   (Colloq.) 

II,  Botany : 

1.  Not  changing  colour  when  dried.  [Ever- 
lasting Flowers.] 

2.  Perennial.     [Everlasting  pea.] 

B.  As  s^ibstantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Eternity. 

"From  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God."— 
Psalm  xc.  11. 

2.  (With  the  def.  article):  The  Deity,  the 
Eternal  Being. 

"  0,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt,  .  .  . 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter." 

Shakeap. :  Bamlet,  L  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  (PL):  Plants  generally  belonging 
to  the  order  Coinpositse,  the  flowers  of  which 
retain  their  colour  when  dried.  They  are 
brought  into  requisition  at  Christmas,  Easter, 
&c.  They  mostly  belong  to  the  genera  Heli- 
chrysum,  Helipterum,  Antennaria,  Gnapha- 
lium,  &c.  (Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  15, 
1876.) 

2.  Fabrics :  A  woollen  material  for  shoes, 
&c. 

"  A  stuflf  by  drapers  most  pseudonymously  termed 
everlasting."—  Barham : ^ Ingoldsby  Legends:  Jurvi^ 
Wig. 

*  C.  As  adv.  :  Everlastingly.. 
^  (1)  Mountain,  everlasting: 
Bot.  :  The  Mountain  Cudweed,  or  Cat's  ear, 
Gnaphalium  dioicum. 
(2)  Moor  everlasting : 
Bot.  :  Antennaria  dioica. 

everlasting-flowers,  s.  pi  [Everlast- 
ing, B.  II.  1,] 

everlasting-pea,  s. 

Bot.  :  Lathyrus  latifolius,  so  called  because 
it  is  perennial.     [Everlasting,  A.  II.  2.] 

ev-er-last'-ing-l3^,  adv.     [Eng.  everlasting; 

•ly.] 

1.  For  ever,  eternally,  in  perpetuity,  per- 
petually. 

"  And  sound  Thy  praises  everlastingly  " 

Wordsworth  :  3'o  the  Supreme  Being. 

2.  Continually,  unceasingly,  without  inter- 
mission.    (Colloq.) 

ev-er-last'-ing-ness,  *  ev-er-last-yng- 

nesse,    a.      [Eng.   everlasting ;    -ness.]     The 

quality  or  state  of  being  everlasting  ;  eternity. 

"  Tlie  Lord   that  dwelleth  in   euerlastingnesse." — 

Wycliffe  :  Isaiah  IviL  15.     {Parvey.) 

ev'-er-liv-ing,  «.     [Eng.  ever,  and  living.] 

1.  Living  without  end  ;  eternal ;  immortal ; 
having  eternal  existence. 

"  In  that  he  is  man,  he  received  light  from  the 
Father,  aa  from  the  fountain  of  that  everlasting 
Deity." — Booker  •  Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  Unceasing,  continual,  unintermitted. 
"  That  most  glorious  house,  that  glistereth  bright 

"With  burning  stars  and  everliving  fires." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  50. 

ev'-er-more,  *  ev-er-mo,  *  ev-er-mare, 

adv.     [Eng.  ever,  and  more.] 

1.  For  ever  ;  always,  eternally,  perpetually. 
"  Betere  is  tholien  whyle  sore,  then  inoumen  ever- 
more." Lyric  Poems,  p.  29. 

2.  Continually,  ever,  at  all  times. 

"  And  he  for  evermore  beguiled." 

Wordsworth :  Affliction  of  Margaret. 

e-ver'-ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  euepvTq<s(euemes)  =  sprout- 
ing, flourishing  :  eS  (eu)  =  well,  and  epfos 
(emos)  =  a  young  sprout,  shoot,  or  scion.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lichens,  order  Parmeliacefe 
(q.v.).  Evernia  prunastri  is  common  on  trees, 
but  does  not  often  produce  fruit.  It  is  said  to 
be  an  astringent  and  a  febrifuge.    It  can  also  be 


f&te,  f3,t,  fare,  aimidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camfl,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;   mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    se,  oa  =  e ;    ey  ~  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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used  for  dyeing.  Formerly  it  was  ground  down 
with  starch  to  make  hair-powder,  and  it  ha^ 
"been  used  as  a  substitute  for  gum  in  calico-' 
printing.  E.  imlpiTia,  the  Uffmosaa  (Wolf's 
cap)  of  the  Swedes,  is  said  by  the,  common; 
people  to  be  poisonous  to  wolves,  but  the 
allegation  is  doubtful. 

e-ver'-nic,  o.  [Eng.,  &c.  Ever7i,(ia);  Ac.]. 
Belonging  to  or  in  any  way  connected  withi 
the  genus  Evernia  (q.v.). 

evemlc-aoid,  s. 

Chem. :  Ci7Hifi07.  An  acid  contained  in< 
Evernia  prmiastri. 

e  -  ver  -ni'-nic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  evern(ia) ;  -in. 
{Chem.\  and  suflf.  -ic.]  For  def.  see  the  com- 
pound. 

eveminio-acid, 

Ckem.  :  CQH10O4-  Obtained  by  boiling  Ever-, 
nic  acid  with  baryta.  It  crystallizes  from  liot! 
water  in  needles,  which  melt  at  157°,  and  is 
coloured  violet  by  ferric  chloride. 

e-ver-rfc'-u-lum,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  drag-net; 
everro  =  to  sweep  out.] 

Surg.  :  An  instrument  somewhat  resembling 
a  spoon,  designed  to  clear  the  bladder  from 
fragments  of  calculi,  after  the  operation  of 
lithotomy. 

*  e-ver'se,    v.t.      [Lat.   eversus,   pa.   par.   of 

euerto  =  to  overthrow  :  e  =  out,  and  verto  =■ 

to  turn.]  To  overthrow,  to  overturn,  to  upset. 

"The  foundation  of  this  priuciple  is  totally  eversed 

"by  the   ingenious   commentator    upon    immaterial 

!._.        " —oianvill :  ScepsU  Scientifica,  ch.  iv. 


*  e-ver'-Sion,  s.  [Lat.  eversw^  from  eversus, 
pa.  par.  of  everto.]  The  act  of  overthrowing, 
overturning,  or  upsetting. 

"Supposing  overtumingB  of  their  old  errour  to  be 
the  etierm'ort  of  their  well-estahlished  governments."— 
£p.  Taylor :  Oases  of  Consdence. 

%  Eversion  of  the  eyelids :  [Ectropium]. 

*  e-ver'-sive,  a.  [Lat.  evers(us),  pa.  par.  of 
everto;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Tending  or  de- 
signed to  overthrow ;  subversive. 

"A  maxim  .  .  .  suersiire  of  all  Juatice  and  morality." 
— Dr.  Qeddes.    {OffUvie.} 

c-verf ,  v.t.    [Lat  everto  =  to  overthrow.] 

1.  To  overthrow,  to  upset. 

"A  process  is  valid,  if  the  Juriadiction  of  the  Judge 
iBnotyeteuerfffliaDdovertlirown." — Aytiffe:  Parergon. 

2.  To  turn  inside  out ;  to  turn  outwards. 

€v'-«-r^,  *  £ev-er-£elc,   *  sav-er-elche, 

*  ev-er-eoli,  *  ev-er-eich,  *  ev-reche, 

*  ev-er-ilc,    *  ev-er-ilk,    *  ev-ir-ich, 

*  ev-ir-yche,  *  ev-yr-iche,  *  ev-ir-ilk, 

*  ev-er-ych;  *  ev-er-uohe,  *  ev-er- 
nlk,  a.  [Lit.  =  every  each  ;  A.S.  difn  = 
ever,  and  celc  =  each.] 

1.  Each  of  a  number  or  collection ;  all  of 
the  parts  which  constitute  a  whole  considered 
singly. 

"  He  wolde  thresh,  and  therto  dike  and  delve, 
Fqt  Crifltea  sake  for  euery  poure  wight." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.  (Prol.),  5lB. 

*  2.  Formerly  it  was  sometimes  used  abso- 
lutely. 

"The  virtue  and  force  of  every  of  these  "three  is 
shrewdly  alXayed."— Hammond  :  Fundamentals. 

3.  Bach. 

"The  king  made  this  ordinance,  tha.tever-ff  twelve 
years  there  elionld  be  set  forth  two  ships."— flacon. 
T[  Every  now  and  then :  At  short  intervals  ; 
witii  short  intermissions. 

eV-e-r^-bSd-^,  3.  [Eng.  every,  and  hodj/.] 
Every  person,  every  one. 

"  Eoerybody  affecter'  to  be  for  it ;  and  everybody-  was ' 
really  ogaAjiBt  it."— JUacaiUay  :  nut.£ng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

ev'-e-r^-day,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  every,  and  day.] '. 

A.  As  adj.  :  To  be  met  with,  used,  or  found 
at  any  time  ;  common,  ordinary,  usual. 

"This  was  no  everyday  wnter." —Pope,  in  Johnson's 
Life  of  A  fcenside. 

B.  As  adv.  :  On  each  or  every  day ;  always, 
continually. 

er'-e-ry-tlung,  s.    [Eng.  every,  and  thing.] 

1.  One  and  all  of  the  things  making  up  a 
whole. 

2.  Of  the  highest  importance. 

"For,  In  the  estimation  of  the  greater  i)art  oi  that 
brilliant  crowd,  nations  were  nothing  and  princes 
everything." — Jfacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

ev'-e-ry-wh^re,  *  ev-er-i-hwar,  "*  eav- 

er-i-nwer,    adv.      [Eng.  ever  (A.S.   cefre);   \ 


Mid.  Eng.  ihwar(A.S.  geliwair)-  everywhere.] 
In  every  place,  in  all  places. 

*  eves',  s.    [Eaves.] 

*  eves'-drop,  v.i.  &  t.  [Enf  ■.  eves  =  eaves,  and 
drop.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  listen  to  or  try  to  catch  the 
conversation  of  others. 

B.  Trans.:  To  try  to  catch  the  conversation 
or  words  of. 

"  'Tis  not  to  listen  at  the  doors  of  parliament,  or  to 
eeesrfrop  the  council-chamber." — Abp,  Sancroft:  ii<irm., 
p.  155. 

*  eves'-drop-per,  s.  [Eng.  ewesdroj?; -er.]  One 
who  tries  to  catch  the  conversation  or  words 
of  others,  a  listener. 

"What  makes  you  listen  there?  Get  farther  off; 
I  preach  not  to  thee,  thou  wicked  eveadropper."— 
Dryden  .■  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  3, 

■  '*  e-ves'-ti-gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  evestigo,  from  c  = 
out,  vestigo  =  to  trace  ;  vestigium  =  a  foot- 
step.]   To  investigate,  to  search  out. 

*  ev'-«t,  s.    [Eft,  s.] 

*  e-Ti'-bratO,  v.i.  [Lat.  evibratus,  pa.  par.  of 
evihro  =  to  set  in  motion.]  To  vibrate,  to' 
shake.     [Vibrate.] 

e-vict',  v.t.  [Lat.  evictus,  pa.  par.  of  evinco  = 
to  conquer,  to  overcome,  to  demonstrate : 
e  =  out,  fully,  and  vinco  =  to  conquer.] 

*  1.  To  prove,  to  evince,  to  demonstrate. 
"This  nervous  fluid  has  never  been  discovered  in 

live  animals  by  the  senses,  however  assisted ;  nor  its 
necessity  evicted  by  any  cogent  experiment.  "-CA^v/ne. 

*  2.  To  take  away  or  recover  by  process  of  law. 

"  His  lands  were  evicted  from  him." — King  James. 

3.  To  dispossess  of  by  legal  process ;  to  ex- 
pel or  eject  from  lands  or  tenements  by  law. 
"  The  law  of  England  would  speedily  evict  them  out 
of  their  possession,  and  therefore  they  held  it  the  best 
])olicy  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  English  law."— jOnwieg  .■ 
On  Ireland. 

e-Tn£c'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  evictio  ;  Fr.  eviction,  from 
Lat.  evictus,  pa.  par.  of  evinco.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Proof,  evidence,  demonstra- 
tion, conclusive  testimony. 

"  A  plurality  of  voices  carries  the  gueeiiion  in  all 
our  debates,  but  rather  as  an  expedient  for  peace  than 
an  eviction  of  the  right." — V Estrange. 

IL  Imai  The  act  of  dispossessing  by  the 
course  of  the  law ;  an  expelling  from  lands  or 
tenements  by  legal  proceedings ;  an  ejectment. 

ev'-i-denpe,   s.      [Fr.,   from    Lat.   evidentia, 
from  evidens  =  visible,  evident ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
evidencia;  Ital.  evidenza.]    [EviDEiT.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Proof,  especially  that  given  in  a  court  of 
law. 

2.  The  person  giving  testimony,  on  oath  or 
by  solemn  affirmation,  in  a  court  of  law. 

n.  Technically : 

I.  Logic,  (&c. :  That  which  makes  truth  evi- 
dent, or  renders  it  evident  to  the  mind  that  it 
is  truth.  It  is  generally  limited  to  the  proof 
of  propositions  as  distinguished  from  axioms 
or  intuitions.  Evidence  is  of  two  kinds, 
demonstrative  and  probable.  Demonstrative 
evidence  is  of  such  a  character  that  no  person 
of  competent  intellect  can  fail  to  see  that  the 
conclusion  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  pre- 
mises. Mathematics  rests  on  demonstrative 
evidence.  All  the  propositions  of  Euclid  are 
simply  deductions  from  the  definitions,  axioms 
being  assumed  and  postulates  granted.  But 
in  every  matter  involving  the  establishment  of 
a  concrete  fact  bearing  on  human  conduct, 
demonstrative  evidence  is  not  obtainable,  and 
the  mind  must  content  itself  with  probable  evi- 
dence. Even  in  mathematics  the  premises  are 
not  concrete  facts  but  abstract  hypotheses. 
Probable  evidence  is  as  if  one  held  a  delicate 
balance  in  the  hand,  casting  into  one  scale  every 
atom  of  evidence  making  for  a  proposition, 
and  into  the  other  all  that  could  be  adduced 
against  it.  According  as  the  one  or  the  otlier 
scale  preponderates  the  proposition  is  accepted 
or  rejected.  Probable  evidence  may  be  of  all 
conceivable  degrees,  from  the  faintest  pre- 
sumption to  almost  perfect  certainty.  For  a 
treatment  of  the  subject,  see  the  Introduction 
to  Butler's  Analogy  and  J.  S.  Mill's  Logic. 

2.  Law  :  Proof,  either  written  or  unwritten, 
of  allegations  in  issue  between  parties.  The 
following  are  the  leading  rules  of  procedure. 
(1)  The  sole  object  and  end  of  evidence  being  to 
ascertain  the  several  disputed  points  or  facts 
in  issue,   no  irrelevant  evidence    should   be 


admitted.  (2)  The  point  in  issue  is  to  be  proved 
by  the  party  who  asserts  the  affirmative 
(3)  Hearsay  evidence  is  not  admitted.  Legal 
evidence  is  sometimes  divided  into  direct  ami 
circumstantial.  lu  courts  Of  law  parole  evi- 
dence, that  is,  evidence  by  word  'of  mouth,  is 
that  which  is  adopted,  while  in  investigations 
in  equity  written  evidence  by  affidavit  is  re- 
quired. Another  division  of  evidence  is  into 
primary  and  secondary.  The  production  of  a 
letter  is  primary  evidence  ;  the  effort  to  prove 
what  the  con,tents  of ,  a  lost.  dpQumeut  were 
is  secondary  evidence.    (Wharton.) 

3.  Apologetics :  The  evidences  for  the  genuii»e- 
ness  and  authenticity  of  Scripture  are  external, 
internal,  and  collateral.  The  external  evidences 
are  those  which  tend  to  prove,  on  the  testimony 
of  other  writers,  that  the  books  were  Written 
by  the  persons  to  whom- they  are  attributed. 
The  internal  evidence  is  the  evidence "affordsd 
by  reading  the  books  themselves,  and  .noting 
to  what  extent  their  stylp,  subject-matter,  and 
moral  and  spiritual  tone,  affoi:d  evidence  in 
their  ovni  favour.  The  coUaterat  evidences  are 
those  brought  from  various  sources  to  supple- 
ment the  other  two. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  evi- 
dence, proof,  and  testi/tnony.:  "The  evidence.in 
whatever  makes  evident ;  the  t^timony  is  that 
which  is  derived  from  an  individual — namely, 
testis,  the  witness.  Where  the  evidence  of  o\u- 
own  senses  concurs  with  the  testimony  of 
others  we  can  have  no  grounds  for  withhold- 
ing our  assent  to  the  truth  of  an  assertioh ; 
but  when  these  are  at  variance,  it  may  bo 
prudent  to  pause.  The  evidence  may  compre- 
hend the  testimony  of  many  ;  the  testimony  is 
confined  to  the  evidence  of  one.  .  .  .  The  evi- 
dence serves  to  inform  and  illustrate ;  the  testi- 
mony serves  to  confirm  and  corroborate :  we 
may  give  evidence  exclusively  with  regard  to 
things  ;  but  we  bear  testinwny  with  regard  to 
persons.  .  .  .  The  evidence  and  j>roo/ are  both 
signs  of  something  existing :  the  evidence  is 
an  evident  sign  ;  the  pro<^  is  positive  :  the 
evidence  appeals  to  the  understanding  ;  the 
proof  to  the  senses  :  the  evidence  produces 
conviction  or  a  moral  certainty  ;  the  proof 
produces  satisfaction  or  a  physical  certainty. 
.  .  .  The  evidence  is  applied  to  that  which  is 
moral  or  intellectual ;  the  proof  is  employed 
mostly  for  facts  or  physical  ohjecte.  .  .  .  The 
evidence  is  applied  to  that  which  is  moral  or 
intellectual ;  the  proof  \s  employed  mostly  for 
facts  or  physical  objects.  .  .  .  Tha  evidence 
may  be  internal,  or  lie  in  the  thing  itself ;  the  , 
proof  is  always  external."  (Cra^b :  Eng^Synon.) 

ev'-i-den9e,  v.t.    [Evidence,  s.] 

1.  To  make  evident,  to  show,  to  disclose, 
to  discover. 

"Although  the  same  truths  be  elicited  and  expli- 
cated by  the  contemplation  of  animals,  yet  they  ,are 
more  clearly  evidenced  in  the  contemplation  of  man." 
— Hale  :  Origin  of  Mankind, 

2.  To  prove,  to  demonstrate,  to  evince,  to 
make  plain  or  clear. 

"To  evidence  this  let  us  consider  the  Judge  in  the 
three  great  qnalificatiouB  of  wisdom,  jufltice,  and 
'prfv/&[."—Qlanvill :  Serm.  vill. 

ev'-i-den-yer,  s.     [Eng.  evidenc(e);.  -er.]     A 
witness  ;  one  who  gives  evidence. 

"  To  restore  him  to  the  etat©  of  an  etridencer."— 
North .   Examen,  p.  259. 

ev'-x-dent,  *  ev-y-dent,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.,  from 

Lat.  evidens,  pr.  par.  of  evideo  =  to  see  clearly : 
e  =  out,  fully,  and  video  =  to  see ;  Sp.,  Port., 
and  Ital.  evidente.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Open  or  plain  to  the  sight ;  visible. 

2.  Open,  plain,  or  clear  to  the  mental  eye 
manifest,  obvious. 

"  It  is  evident,  in  the  general  frame  of  nature,  that 
things  most  manifest  unto  sense  have  proved  obscure 
unto  the  uuderatauding." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errours. 

^  3.  Conclusive. 

)mi 

Shakesp.  :  CymbeUne,  it  i. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Scots  Law:  That  which  proves  or  corrobo- 
rates anything ;  specifically,  a  writ  or  title- 
deed  by  which  property  is  proved.  In  this 
sense  generally  used  in  the  plural  (evidents). 

ev-i-den'-tial  (tial  as  shal),  o.     [Eng. 

evident;  -ial.]    Affording  evidence  or'  proof; 

proving  clearly  or  conclusively. 

"If  it  might  l>e  allowed  me,  I  would  fain  disttn- 
guiah  all  miracles  into  providential  and  eifidential 
ones.  Those  should  be  evidential  ones,  which  God 
enables  men  to  work  in  order  to  gain  beliefc"— ^7ee<- 
toood :  Essay  on  Miracles,  p.  229. 


boll,  b^;  p^t,  J<J^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?:  expebt,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-cian. -tian  =  Shan,    -tion, -sion=shun; -tion, -sion  =  zhiin.    -tious, -sions. -cious  =  shus.    -ble. -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d?L 
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ev-i-den'-tial-l^  (tial  as  shal),  adv.  [Eng. 
evidential;  -ly.]    In  an  evidential  manner. 

ev'-i-deat-lj^,  adv.    [Eng.  evident;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  plain,  evident,  or  visible  manner ; 
visibly. 

^    2.  Clearly,  manifestly,  obviously,  undeniably. 

"There  was  at  first  much  murmuring  ;  but  Ina  reao- 

iation  vns  so  evidentli/  mat  thut  all  govermuents  but 

one bi>eedily acquiesced.  '—Macaulay :  hist.  Ung. ,  ch.  ix. 

ev'-i-dent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  evident;  -Tiess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  evident ;  clear- 
nesSj  obviousness. 

ev'-i-dent^,  s.  pi.    [Evident,  B.] 

ev'-i-di-ble,  a.  [Eiig.  evid(ence);  -ible.]  Capa- 
ble of  bearing  evidence. 

"Bytheothea  of  divers  evldible  witaesaea." — York- 
shire  Diaries  (IM7).  j).  21, 

*  e-vig-il-a'~tion,  s.  [Lat.  evigilatio,  from 
evigilatum,  sup.  of  evigilo  =  to  watch :  e  = 
out,  fully,  and  vigih  =  ti:>  watch ;  vigil  = 
watchful,  wakeful.]    A  waking,  a  watching. 

"The  evidilation  of  the  animn.1  powers,  when  Adam 
AWoke." —Biblioth.  Bmica  (Oxf.  1720),  i.  157. 

e'-vil,  ^  e-vel,  *  e-velle,  *  e-vyll,  *  e-vill, 

*  i-fel«  "^  i-vel,  ^  y-vel,  a. ,  adv. ,  &  s.  [A.S. 
yfel;  cogn.  with  Dut.  euvel;  O.  H.  ^er.  ufil; 
M.  H.  Ger.  uhel ;  Ger.  iibel.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

I.  0/ persons  or  animals  : 

1.  Having  bad  qualities  of  any  kind ;  not 
good ;  wicked. 

2.  Mischievous,  cruel,  ravenous. 

"  An  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him." — Gen.  xxxvii.  33. 

3.  Morally  bad,  depraved. 

"An  evyll  loan  oute  of  hys  evell  treasure  bryngeth 
forth  eveli  thyasea.'—ilatt.  x.  11.     {Uible,  1551.) 

II.  0/  things : 

1.  Wicked,  bad,  corrupt. 

"  Is  thine  eye  <fvil  Ijecause  I  am  good  ? ' — Matt,  xx,  15. 

2.  Shameful,  disgraceful. 


3.  Unhappy,   miserable,   sad,   unfortunate, 
unpropitious,  unlucky. 

"The  people  heard  evil  tidiugs." — Exod.  Kxxiii.  i. 

L  Bad,  wrong ;  producing  unfortunate  re- 
sults. 

"Thrughe  evelle  couuseille  was  slayne  fulle  anelUi." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  5U3. 

5.  Miserable,  unfortunate. 


*  B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  Not  well ;  ill,  badly. 

"  How  evil  it  beseems  thee  ! " 

Stiakesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  iv.  7. 

2.  In  a  wicked,  corrupt,  or  depraved  manner. 

3.  Unfortunately,  unluckily,  miserably. 

'•  It  went  evil  with  his  house,'  ~l  Chron.  vii,  23. 

4.  Unkindly,  cruelly. 

"The  Egyptians  enit  entreated  ua  ami  afflicted  ua." 
— Deut.  XX  vi.  6. 

5.  With  reproach,  slander,  or  contumely. 
"  "Why  am  I  eoil  spoken  of  ? "— i  Cor.  x.  30. 

*1[  See  also  the  compounds. 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Anything  which  injures,  displeases,  or 
causes  pain  or  suffering. 

"  We  must  do  good  against  evil." 

Shukesp.     All's  Well,  il.  &. 

2.  Misfortune,  calamity,  ill. 

"That  I  may  bear  my  evils  alone." 

Siiakesp.  :  Twelfth  Mght,  ii.  1. 

3.  Depravity  or  corruption  of  heart ;  malig- 
•  nity  ;  a  wicked,  depraved,  or  corrupt  disposi- 
tion. 

"The  heart  of  the  sous  of  men  is  full  of  evil."— 
Ecclcs.  ix.  3, 

4.  The  negation  or  contrary  of  good. 

1         "  Farewell,  remorse  1  all  good  to  me  ia  lost, 

Evil,  be  thou  my  good."     Milton:  P.L.,  iv.  110. 

5.  A  malady  or  disease  ;  as,  the  king's  evil. 

"  What's  the  disease  he  meaus? 
'Tis  called  the  evil."       Shakvsp.  :  Macbeth,  tv,  3. 

*  6.  A  bad  quality,  an  imperfection,  a  defect. 

"The  principal  eiiils  that  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
women."— 5'i«A(M/7. ;  As  I'ou  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

^  (1)  Crabbthus  discriminates  between  evil, 
harvi,  and  viisfbrtune :  "Evil  m  its  limited 
iipplicatiou  is  taken  for  evils  of  the  greatest 
magnitude ;  it  is  that  which  is  evil  without 
any  mitigation  or  qualification  of  circuni- 
stance-s.  The  misforlune-  is  a  minor  evil;  it 
dejicnds  upon  the  opinion  nnd  circumstances 
of  the  individual  ;  what  is  a  nilsfortune  in  one 


respect  may  be  the  contrary  in  another.  In  one 
respect,  therefore,  the  misfortune  is  but  a  partial 
evil :  of  evil  it  is  likewise  observable,  that  it 
has  no  respect  to  the  sufi'erer  as  a  moral  agent ; 
hut  ntlsfoTtxine  is  used  in  regard  to  such  things 
as  are  controllable  or  otherwise  by  human 
foresight.  The  evil  which  befalls  a  man  is 
opposed  only  to  the  good  which  lie  in  general 
experiences  ;  but  the  misfortime  is  oppused  to 
the  good  fortune  or  the  prudence  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Sickness  is  an  evil,  let  it  be  endured 
or  caused  by  whatever  circumstances  it  may  ; 
it  is  a  inisfoTtxme  fur  an  individual  to  come  in 
the  way  of  having  this  evil  brought  un  liiin- 
self :  his  own  relative  condition  in  the  scale 
of  being  is  here  referred  to.  The  7mr7)t  and 
misc/tie/are  species  of  minor  evils;  the  foriiier 
of  which  is  much  less  specific  than  the  latter, 
both  in  the  nature  and  tlie  cause  of  the  evil. 
A  person  takes  harm  from  circumstances  that 
are  not  known  ;  the  mischief  is  done  to  him 
from  some  positive  and  immediate  circum- 
stance. .  .  .  Evil  and  misfortune  respect 
persons  only  as  the  objects  :  hxinn  and  mis- 
chief are  said  of  inanimate  things  as  the  ob- 
ject."   (Crabb:  Eng.  Syjion.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  evil  and  bad, 
see  Bad. 

^  Obvious  compounds  :  Evil-affected  {Acts 
xiv.  2);  evil-boding,  evil-favoured  (Bacon),  with 
its  derivative  evil-favouredness  (Deut.  xvii.  i.)  ; 
evil-mi7ided  (Dryden)  ;  evil-omened,  evil-starred 
(Tennyson:  Locksley  Hall,  157),  &c. 

*  evil-eyed,  a.  Malicious;  looking  with 
an  evil  eye,  or  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  hatred,  or 
bad  design. 

"Nor  can  yon  rationally  hope  to  keep  your  peace 
any  longer,  than  whilst  the  evil-eped  factious  want 
XKiwer  to  break  it."— Dean  Pierce:  Sermons  (May  29, 
IC61),  p.  35. 

*  evil-'wlller,  s.  An  evil-disposed  or 
malevolent  person. 

"Cure  coniouue  enimyis  and  evill-witleris." — Bond: 
To  BothweU,  in.  Keith's  Hist.,  p.  ;S8L 

^evU-wIUy,  ^evU-willie,  «.  Ill  dis- 
posed, malevolent. 

*  e'-vil.  v.i.  [Evil,  a.]  To  fall  sick;  to  be 
ill  or  indisposed. 

e-vil-do'-er,  s.  [Eng.  evil,  and  doer.]  One 
who  acts  wickedly  or  against  the  law ;  a 
wrong-doer,  a  malefactor. 

".Whereas  they  3i)eak  evil  against  you  as  eoildoers. 
they  may  by  yom*  good  .worku  glorify  CJod,  '—1  Peter 
it.  13. 

"*  e'-vil-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  evil ;  -ly.]  In  an  evil 
manner  ;  not  well. 

"  Wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  bestow'd." 

Hhakes)}. :  Timon,  iv.  3. 

*  e'-^d-ness,  ^  e-vil-nesse,  5.  [Eng.  evil ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  evil; 
badness,  wickedness,  viciousness. 

'■  The  moral  goodness  and  congruity,  or  evilness.  un- 
fitness, and  uuseaaouableness  of  moral  or  natural 
actions,  falls  not  within  the  ver^e  of  a  brutal  fatuity." 
— Hale :  Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  li. 

e-vil-Speak'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  evil,  and  spealcing.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  speaking  ill  of  others  ; 
slander,  calumny,  defamation. 

"Wherefore  laying  aside  all  malice  and  all  guile, 
and  hypocrisies  and  envies,  and  all  evUspeakings.' — 
1  Peter  ii   1. 

e-vil-ivlsh'-mg,  a.  [Eng.  evil,  and  wishing.] 
Wishing  ill  or  harm  to  ;  having  no  good  will ; 
ill-disposed  ;  evil-minded. 

"  They  heard  of  this  sudden  going  out,  in  a  country 
full  of  evilwishing  minds  towards  him." — Sidney. 

e-vH-wor'-lEelr,  s.  [Eng.  evil,  and  vjorker.] 
One  who  works  ill  or  harm  to  others  ;  an  evil- 
doer. 

"  Beware  of  dogs,  beware  of  evil  workers." —Philip- 
P'lans  iii.  2. 

e-vin'^e,  v.l.  &  {,    [Lat.  evince  =  to  overcome  : 

e  —  out,  fully,  and  vinco  =  to  conquer  ;  Ital. 
evincere.]     [Evict.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

*  1.  To  overcome,  to  conquer. 

"  Error  by  his  own  arms  ia  best  evinced." 

Milton:  P.  R..  iv.  235. 

2.  To  prove  beyond  a  doubt ;  to  demonstrate. 

"  Tradition  then  is  disallowed 
When  not  ev'inced  by  Scripture  to  be  true." 

Vryden  :  Hind  &  Panther,  li.  190. 

3.  To  manifest,  to  show,  to  exhibit. 

''When  men  evince  a  diapositiou  to  defer  to  the 
opinions  of  guides  selected  with  care  and  discretion.'' 
—Sir  0   v.  Leviis  :  Authority  in  Matter  nf  History. 

■^  B.  Intrans. :  To  prove  ;  to  furnish  proof. 

''The^accuser  complains,  the  witness  evinoeth,  the 
^mlge  aentences."— Bp.  Hall :  Cases  of  Coriscience. 


*  e-vin'ce-m^nt,  s.  [Eng.  evince  ; -vient.]  The 
act  of  evincing,  demonstrating,  or  proving. 

"The  evincement  thereof  may  give  rise  to  many 
tria]a."~Boyle :   irorAw,  ii.  499. 

*' e-vin'-^i-hle,  u.  [Eng.  evinc(e);  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  proved  or  demonstrated ;  de- 
monstrable ;  capable  of  proof. 

"  Implanted  instincts  in  brutes  are  in  themselves 
highly  reascmible  and  useful  to  their  ends,  and  et4n- 
cible  by  true  reason  to  be  such," — Hale:  Origin  of 
Mankind,  p.  C2. 

*  e-vin'-9i-bly,  adv.      [Eng.  evincib(le);  -ly.] 

In  a  manner  to  prove  or  force  conviction. 

*  e-vixL'-gtvef  a.     [Eng.  evinc(e);  -ive.]    Tend- 

ing or  calculated  to  prove  or  demonstrate. 

*  e'-vir-ate,  v.t.      [Lat.  eviratv£,  pa.  par.  of 

eviro :  e  =  out,  away,  and  vir  =  a  man.]    To 
emasculate  ;  to  deprive  of  manhood. 

"  Not  to  si>eak  of  Origeu  and  some  others  that  have 

voluntarily  evirated   themselves."— fliafto^*  Hall :    Of 

Christian  Afoderation,  §  4. 

*  e'-vir-g.te»  a.   [Lat.  eviratus.]  Emasculated ; 

castrated. 

"  A  verie  evirate  eunuch."—/'.  Holland  :  Ammianus 
MarcelliniLs,  p.  »2L 

*  e-^T-a -tion,  s.     [Lat.  eviratio,  from  evira- 

tus, pa.  par.  of  eviro.]     The  act  of  castrating 
or  emasculating ;  castration. 

"They  had  saved  the  cliildren  of  Greeks  from  evira- 
tion."—P.  Halland:  Plutarch,  p.  1.004. 

e-vis'-9er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  ewiscera(7(s,  pa.par. 
of  eviscero  :  e  =  out,  away,  and  viscera  =  the 
bowels.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  disembowel ;  to  take  or  draw 
out  the  entrails  of. 

"  He  will  eviscerate  himself  like  a  spider." — Burtwt  : 
Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  125. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  To  draw  out  of  ;  to  clear,  to  free. 
"The  philosophers  who  .  .   .  quietly  emcerate  the 
problem  of  its  difficulty.  "—.S'ir  W.  Hamilton. 

e-vis-cer-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  evisceratus,  pa. 
par.  of  eviscero.]  The  act  or  process  of  evis- 
cerating or  disembowelling. 

*  ev'-lt-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  evitabiUs,  from  evito 
=  to  avoid  :  e  =  out,  away,  and  vito  =  to 
avoid.]  That  may  or  can  be  avoided,  shunned, 
or  escaped ;  avoidable. 

"Of  two  such  euils,  being  not  both  evitable,  the 
choice  of  the  less  is  not  euill,  '—Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity, 
bk.  v.,  §9. 

*  ev'-i-tate,  v.t.    [Lat.  evitatus,  pa.  par.  of  evito 

=  to  avoid.J    To  avoid,  to  escai^e,  to  shun. 

"  Therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 
A  thousand  irreligioua  cursed  hours. 
Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon 
her."  SItakesp.  :  Merry  IKjwes,  v.  5. 

*  ev-i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  evitatio,  from  evito=^ 
to  avoid.]  The  act  of  avoiding,  escaping,  or 
shunning. 

"  In  all  liodies  there  is  an  api>etite  of  union,  and 
ev'itatioH  of  solution  of  coutiuuity." — Bacon. 

*e-vi'te,  v.t.  [Lat.  evito.]  To  avoid,  to  escape, 
to  shun. 

"  The  texTours  are  no  way  to  be  evited."—Lord  Pres. 
Forbes     livji.  on  Incred.  (1750),  p.  81. 

*  e-vi-ter:-nal,  *  e-vi-ter-nall,  a.  [Lat. 
aviternus,  from  cevum  =  age.]  [Eternal.] 
Eternal  ;  of  an  indefinitely  long  duration. 

*  e-vi-ter'-nal-l^,  adv     [Eng.  evitemal;  -ly.] 

Eternally. 

"The  Godhead  is  eoite^-naKy  united  to  them  both  " 
—Bp.  Hall :  Passion  Sermon  (1609). 

*  e-vi-ter'-m-tS^,  s.  [Low  Lat.  cevitey-nitas, 
from  Lat.  cevitemus.]  Enduring  indefinitely 
long ;  eternity. 

"There  shall  we  indissolubly  .  .  .  passe  an  euiter- 
nity  of  \iVis&e,."—Bp.  Hall :  Invisible  World. 

e-vit'-tate,a.  [Lat.  e,  smd.  vittatus].  [Vittate.] 
Hot.  :  Without  vittae  (q.v.) 

ev'-o-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  evocatus,  pa.  par.  of 
evoco  =  to  call  out :  e  =  out,  and  voco  —  to 
call.]    To  call  out  or  forth. 

"  He  ISaull  bad  already  shown  sufficient  credulity, 
in  thinking  there  was  any  efficacy  in  magical  openi- 
tions  to  evocate  the  (iti&d."—Stackhoiise :  Hist,  of  the 
Bible,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii, 

*  ev-o-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  evocatio,  from  evo- 
catus., pa.  par.  of  evoco  ;  Fr.  evocation.] 

1.  The  act  of  calling  out  or  forth,  as  from 
concealment. 

"Would  truth  dispense,  we  could  be  content  with 
Plato,  that  knowledge  wei-e  but  remembrance,  that 
intellectual  acquisition  were  but  reminiscential  evoca- 
tion."—Brojonc  :    y'algar  Errours  (Pref.). 


fate.  fS,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  miite.  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se.  ce  =  e ;   ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


evocator— ewe 


iOif 


2.  A  Cf  Jling  or  summoning  from  one  tribunal 
to  another. 

* ev'-o-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  evocaUis,  pa. 
par.  of  evoco.]    One  who  evokes  or  calls  fortli. 

e-vo'ke,  v.t.  [Lat.  evoco:  e  =  out,  and  voco  — 
to  call ;  vox  =  a  voice  ;  Fr.  evorjuer ;  Sp.  evo- 
car;  Ital.  tvocare.} 

1,  Ord,  Lomg. :   To   call  out,    to  suinmon 
forth. 

*'  The  only  business  and  use  of  this  character,  ia  to 
open  the  subject  iu  a  long  prologue,  to  evoke  the  devil, 
and  Bujnmon  the  co\at.~Warton:  Biet.  of  Jing, 
Poetry,  ii.  326. 

*  2,  Law :  To  remove  from  one  tribunal  to 
another. 

"  The  cause  was  evoked  to  Rome."— ffuwe.  ( Weister. ) 

*  ev-6-l3it'-ic,  *  ev-6-lS,t'-ic-al,  a.  [Lat. 
evolatum,,  sup.  of  evolo  =  to  fly  away  :  e  =  out, 
and  voU)  =  to  fly.]    Apt  to  fly  away. 

"*  ev-o-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  evolaUiin,  sup.  of 
tvolo  =  to  fly  away.]  The  act  of  flying  away. 
"Upon  the  wings  of  this  faith  is  the  soul  ready  to 
mounc  up  towards  that  heaven  which  is  open  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  in  that  act  of  evolation  puts  itself  into 
the  hands  of  those  blessed  angels. "—Bp.  Uall:  Tke 
Christian,  g  13. 

e'-vo-liitc,  s.  [Lat.  evolutv^,  pa.  par.  of  evolvo 
=  to  unroll :  e  =  out,  and  volvo  =  to  roll.] 

Ceom. ;  A  curve  from  which  another  curve, 
called  the  involute  or  evolvent,  is  described 


by  the  end  of  a  thread  gradually  wound  upon 
or  unwound  from  the  fonner.  The  figures  on 
tlie  perimeter  of  the  evolute— viz.,  the  circle- 
correspond  to  those  marking  the  evolvent. 

e-VO-lu'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  evolutlo  —  an  unroll- 
ing, from  evolutiis,  pa.   par.   of  evolvo  =  to 
unroll ;    Fr,  evolution ;    Sp.  evohidon ;  Ital. 
evoluzione.] 
L  Ordinary  LangvRge : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  unrolling  or  unfolding. 

"The  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  little  saline 
bodies  was  preceded  by  almost  innumerable  evolu- 
tions."— Boyle. 

(2)  The  series  of  things  unrolled  or  unfolded. 
"  The  whole  evolution  of  ;^e8,  from  ererlastiug  to 

everlasting."— J/ore ;  Divine  IHaloffues. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  unravelling  or  development :  as,  the 
evohitioii  of  a  plot. 

(2)  A  change,  an  alteration. 

"All.the  iaahionaliie evolutions ot  opinion." — Burke: 
To  the  Sheriffs  of  Briitot. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  d  Geol. :  The  development  of  this 
world  and  of  the  solar  system,  if  not  of  all 
stellar  systems,  from  a  fine  mist  or  nebula. 
Prof.  Huxley  says,  "Nor  is  the  value  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  to  the  philosophic 
thinker  diminished  by  the  fact  that  it  applies 
the  same  method  to  the  living  and  the  non- 
living world,  and  embraces  in  one  .stupendous 
analogy  the  growth  of  a  solar  system  from 
molecular  chaos,  the  shaping  of  the  earth  from 
the  nebulous  cubhood  of  its  youth,  through 
innumerable  changes  and  immeasurable  ages 
to  the  present  form,  and  the  development  of  a 
living  being  from  the  shapeless  mass  of  proto- 
plasm we  term  a  germ."  [2.]  (Prof.  Huxley: 
Anniversary  Address,  Quar.  Jour.  G&ol.  Soc, 
XXV.  (1869),  p.  xlvii.) 

2.  Biology : 

(1)  The  same  as  Bpigenesis  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  development  hypothesis,  or  theory 
(q.v.).  In  its  extreme  form  it  traces  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  to  one  very  low 
form  of  life,  consisting  of  a  minute  cell,  and 
supposes  this  cell  produced  by  or  from  inor- 
ganic matter  by  some  occult  process  which 
used  to  be  formerly  called  spontaneous  gene- 
ration.   Of  this  advanced  school.  Professor 


Haeckel  may  be  taken  as  the  representative. 
With  a  more  moderate  school  of  thought  the 
great  name  of  Darwin  is  associated.  He  never 
withdrew,  even  from  the  last  edition  of  his 
Origin  of  Species,  the  sentence  in  which  he 
intimates  his  belief  that  life  may  have  "been 
originally  breathed  by  the  Creator  into  a  few 
forms  or  into  one."  A  living  being  of  very 
simple  and  low  organization  once  obteined,  all 
animals  and  plants  were  evolved  or  developed 
from  it  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws.  (For 
the  process,  see  Darwinism.)  Some  approach 
to  vertebrate  structure  is  traceable  in  the 
humble  and  larval  forms  of  most  Ascidians, 
and  in  free-swimming  forms  like  Appendicu- 
laria,  whence  man's  line  of  ancestry  ran 
through  the  lower  Vertebrata,  the  Monotre- 
matous  Mammals,  other  orders  of  the  class, 
and  tinally  the  Anthropoid  Apes.  In  this 
view  both  Darwin  and  Haeckel  essentially 
agree.  (See  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man,  and 
HaeckeVs  Evolutio>i  of  Man.)  In  the  long 
series  of  evolutions,  the  continual  tendency 
was  for  the  simple  to  develop  into  the  com- 
plex, or  for  an  organ  which  at  first  had  several 
functions  to  fulfil  to  become  specialized.  The 
more  generalized  forms  are  looked  for  in  the 
older  rocks,  whilst  as  more  and  more  recent 
strata  are  examined,  the  organisms  met  with 
are  those  highly  specialized.  Evolution  pre- 
scribes no  limits  to  the  perfection  of  bodily 
and  mental  organisation  which  the  human 
race  may  ultimately  reach. 

"Still  less  is  there  any  neceeeary  antaifonism  be- 
tween either  of  these  doctrines  and  that  of  Eaolntion, 
which  embraces  all  that  is  sound  in  both  Catastro- 
phism  and  XJDiformit.T.riaui8m."— /"t-o/.  JIaxley  :  An- 
niversary AaSress,  Qiiar.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc.,  xxv.,  p. 
xlviL 

3.  Geom. :  The  opening  or  unfolding  of  a 
curve,  and  making  it  describe  an  evolvent. 


"  The  equable  evolution  of  the  periphery  of  a  circle, 
any  other  curve,  is  such  a  gradual  approach  of  the 
circumference  to  rectitude,  as  that  all  its  parts  do 


meet  together,  and  equally  evolve  or  unbend  ;  ao  that 
the  same  line  becomes  successively  a  less  arch  of  a  re- 
ciprocally n-eater  circle,  till  at  length  they  turn  into 
a  straight  line."— JJarris. 

4.  Math. :  The  extraction  of  roots  from  any 
given  power;  the  reverse  of  involution  (q.v.). 

5.  Mil. :  The  changes  of  position,  form  of 
drawing-up,  &c.,  by  which  the  disposition  of 
troops  is  changed  according  to  the  necessities 
of  defence  or  attack. 

e-vo-lu'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  evolution;  -ah] 
The  same  as  Evolutionary  (q.v.). 

e-vo-lu'-tlon-ar-y,  a.  [Eng.  evolution;  -ary.] 
Biol. :  Produced  by  or  in  any  way  pertaining 
to  evolution. 

"  Constituting  a  break  in  the  evolutionary  chain."— 
AtheiUBum,  March  4, 1882. 

e-vo-l^'-tlon-igm,  «.  [Eng.  evolution;  -ism.} 
The  theory  or  doctrine  of  evolution. 

"The  extreme  evolutionism  which  .  .  .  tiuces  all 
existence  back  to  a  lifeless  atom  or  gerii."  —  Brit. 
Quar.  Review,  October  18B1,  p.  607. 

■|[  The  term  was  introduced  by  Prof.  Huxley 
in  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Geological 
Society  in  1S69.  Along  with  it  he  introduced 
also  the  terms  Catastrophism  and  Uniformita- 
rianism,  the  three  words  being  designed  to 
discriminate  the  three  chief  schools  of  geologi- 
cal thought.  {QvAir.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.^  vol.  xxv., 
p.  xxxix.) 

e-VO-lii'-tioa-ist,  s.  [Eng.  evolution;  •ist.'\ 
One  holding  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  uniformity  and 
that  of  successive  catastrophes. 

"Collated  with  the  results  of  other  evolutionists 
elsewhere."— ^(AentBUMi,  Mai'ch  4, 1882. 

c-vol've,  v.t.  &  1    [Lat.  evolvo  =  to  unroll :  e 
=  out,  and  volvo  =  to  roll,  to  fold.] 
A>  Transitive : 
*  I.  Literally : 

1.  To  unfold,  to  unroll. 

"  They  expand  and  evolve  themselves  into  more  die- 
tmction  and  evidence  of  themseWea."— ^aJe  ■  Oriain 
<if  Mankind,  p.  «3. 

2.  To  throw  or  send  out ;  to  emit,  to  diffuse. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  follow  through  intricacies  and  dis- 
close. 

"  There  needs  but  to  evolve  the  Philosopher's  idea  "— 
ITurd  ■  Universal  Poetry. 

2.  To  develop  ;  to  bring  to  maturity. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  open,  disclosed,  or 
diffused ;  to  spread.  i 

,  "  Ambrosial  odour 

Does  round  the  air  evolvinff  scents  diffuse." 

Prior:  Solomon,  iii.  Til. 


e-v6lved',  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Evolve.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot.  :  Unfolded. 

*  e-vol've-ment,  s.  [Eng.  evolve;  -ment.) 
The  act  or  process  of  evolving ;  the  state  of 
being  evolved  ;  evolution. j 

e-vol'-vent,   s.    [Lat.    evolvens,    pa.  par.    of 
evolvo  =  to  unroll.] 
Geom. :  The  involute  of  a  curve.  [Involute.) 

e-vol'-ver,  s.  [Eng.  evolv(e);  -er.}  One  who 
or  that  which  evolves. 

e-v6l'-vu-lus»  s.  [A  dimin.  word  from  liat. 
evolvo  —*  to  roll  out— i.e.,  not  twining,  as  op- 
posed to  Convolvulus,  which  twines.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Convolvulacese.  It  has 
entire,  nearly  sessile  leaves,  and  small  flowers. 
About  sixty  species  are  known,  chiefly  from 
tropical  America.  Several  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Britain. 

*  e-vSm'-it,  "*  e-vom-et»  v.t.  [Lat.  evomitus, 
pa.  par.  of  euomo  =  to  vomit  out :  e=out,  and 
voTuo  =  to  vomit]    To  emit,  to  reject. 

"Vnsaverj-e  morsels    eoometed  for  Christ.  "—Ba?«.- 
Image,  pt.  ii,  (Pref.) 

*  e-v6m-i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  evomit ;  -ationJ\ 
The  act  of  vomiting  out  or  forth. 

"  By  eructation,  or- expiration,  or  evomitation." — 
Swift :  Tale  of  a  Tub,  §  4. 

*  e-vo-mi'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  evomitus,  pa.  par. 
of  evomo.]    The  act  of  vomiting  out  or  forth. 

t  e-v6n'-y-mus,  s.   [Lat.  evonymos.]  [Euonv- 

MUS.] 

e  -  VOS' -  mi  -  a,  s.  [Latinized  form  of  Gr. 
euoirjuos  (euosTnos)  =  sweet-smelling,  fragrant ; 
ey  (eu)  well,  good,  and  6a-fi^  (osme)  =  smell.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonads,  tribe  Cincho- 
nere,  family  Hamelidae.  It  has  red  flowers 
and  sweet-smelling  berries.  Evosmia  corymhosa 
is  poisonous,  and  according  to  Sir  R.  Schom- 
burgh,  Indians  have  been  injured  by  using  its 
wood  for  spits  on  which  to  roast  their  meat. 

e-vo'-va-e,  s.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Music:  An  artificial  word,  consisting  of  the 
vowels  in  Seciilomm  Amen,  at  the  end  of  the 
Gloria  Patri.  It  was  designed  to  serve  as  a 
mnemonic  word  to  enable  singers  to  render 
the  several  Gregorian  chants  properly ;  each 
letter  in  Evovae  standing  for  the  syllable 
whence  it  was  extracted.  The  author  of  the 
article  in  Smith's  Christian  Antiquities  says 
that  the  Evovae  must  be  regarded  as  contain- 
ing the  germ  of  the  present  accepted  views 
respecting  musical  accent.  A  modem  imita- 
tion of  the  word  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Dyce, 
but  never  came  into  use.  It  remains  a  mere 
curiosity,  inasmuch  as  more  obvious  means 
exist  of  expressing  accent. 

*  e-viil'-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  evnlgatus,  pa.  par. 
of  evulgo  =  to  make  common  or  public  :  e  = 
out,  and  vulgo=to  publish  among  the  people ; 
vulgus  =  the  common  people.]  To  publish,  to 
make  known,  to  divulge. 

e-vul-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  evulgatus,  pa.  par. 
of  evulgo.]  The  act  of  publishing,  making 
known,  or  divulging. 

*  e-vul'ge,  v.t 

make  public. 

"Not  with  any  intention  to  evulge  it."— Pref.  to 
Annot.  on  Broume's  Jteligio  Medici. 

e-VTil'-Sion,  s.  [Lat.  evulsio,  from  evulsus,  pa. 
par.  of  evello  =  to  pluck  out :  e  =  out,  and 
vello  =  to  pluck.]  The  act  of  plucking  out 
or  off. 

"  The  instruments  of  evulsion,  compression,  or  in- 
cision."— Browne:  Cyrus'  Garden,  ch.  ii, 

*  ew,  s.  [A.S.  iw,  e6w;  0.  H.  Ger.  iwa.'\  The 
yew  (q.v.). 

"Fyne  ew,  popler,  and  lynde«  faire." 

Jtomaunt  of  the  Rose,  1385.    ' 

GW-den-drift,  *.    [Ewindrift.] 

ew-der,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  odour.] 

1.  A  disagreeable  smell. 

2.  Tlie  steam  of  a  boiling  pot. 

ewe  (1)  (pron.  ii),  s.  [A.S.  eovm;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  ooi:  Icel.d;  O.  H.  Ger.  ^tyi,  om  ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  ouwe ;  Goth.  *au)i;  Lat.  ovis ;  Or.  6i<; 
(ow();Sansc.am;Lithuanian«vis;  Russ.  ovtsa.] 
A  female  sheep. 


[Lat.  evulgo.]    To  publish,  to 


-bSn,  b^;  p<at,  56^1;  cat,  yell,  cHorus,  shin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist,    ph  =£ 
.«lan,  -ttan  =  sh^a.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhiin.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die.  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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ewe— exactress 


Gwe-cheeBG,  s.  Cheese  made  from  the 
milk  of  ewes. ' 

Bot.  :  The  Commoa  Daisy  (Bellis  perennis). 
(ScotcK) 
*  ewe-neck,  s.    A  hoUow  neck, 

"  Oaont  and  shagged,  with  ft  ewe-necft." —  fV,  Irving  : 
Sketdk-Book. 

"  ewe-necked,  i*.  Having  a  hollow  in 
the  neck. 

"  Such  a  ooTuaer  1  ...  he  wae  a  little  ffwe-necfted."— 
Barlutm :  Ingoldgby  Legends  ;  Grey  Dolphin. 

'  ewe  (2),  i.    [Yew.] 

ew'-er  (ew  as  u),   *  euw-er,   *  ew-are, 

*  ew-ere,  s.  [O.  Fr.  *  ewer,  *  ewaire,  *  ew- 
eire,  from  O.  Fr.  *  ewe  =  water,  from  Lat. 
aquaria  =  a  vesSel  for  water  :  aqua  =  water.  ] 
A  kind 'of  pitcher  or  large  jug  for  water;  a 
toilet  jug  with  a  wide  spout, 

"  The  golden  ewer  a  maid  obaequiotu  biings, 
Replenished  from  the  cool  translucent  springs." 
Pope ;  Uomer's  Odyssey,  i.  IJO,  180. 

GW-est,  ew-OUS,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful,]  Near- 
est ;  contiguous.    {Scotch.) 

"  'To  be  sure  they  lie  niaist  ewest,  said  the  Bailie."— 
Scx>tt :  Waverlcy,  ch.  xlii. 

cw-kOTr,  ew-how,  interj.  [Eh.]  Oh  dear  I 
(Scotch.) 

"  Ewhow,  Birs  I  to  see  his  father's  bod  at  the  like  o 
ttiae  feurleas  follies  \"— Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  iii. 

ow'-in-drift,  ew'-en-drift  (ew  as  u),  s. 

[Etym.  doubtful.]  Snow  driven  by  the  wind  ; 
a  snow-drift. 

"Ther  fell  such  an  extream  tempest,  ewindrift, 
sharp  snow,  and  wind,  full  in  their  faces," — Qordon: 
Bist.  Earls  of  Sutherl..  p.  24$, 

cwk  (pron.  nk),  v.i.    [Teke.]    To  itch. 

"By  my  certie,  some  o'  our  necks  wad  hae  been 
ewfUng."— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxi. 

eiv'-ry  (e^w  as  u),  s.    [Eng,  ewer;  -y.] 

•*  1.  The  scullery  of  a  religious  establish- 
(nent. 

2.  An  office  in  the  royal  household,  having 
'  harge  of  the  linen  for  the  sovereign's  table, 
ibe  laying  of  the  cloth  for  meals,  Sec. 

ewt,  s.     [Eft,  s.     Newt.] 

ex-,  i^re/.  [Lat.,  Gr.  ef,  eK  =  out.]  A  common 
prefix  in  English  comxjonnds.  It  represents 
(1)  the  Latin  ex  with  the  original  force  of  out, 
as  in  exhale,  exclude;  (2)  with  tlie  force  of 
beyond,  as  in  excel,  exceed ;  (3)  it  is  added  for 
emphasis.  It  is  prefixed  to  titles  or  names  of 
offices  to  signify  that  the  person  referred  to 
has  held  but  no  longer  holds  the  office  :  as, 
aK-presidput.  In  commerce  it  is  used  to  sig- 
nify that  goods  are  sold  or  delivered  from  a 
certain  vessel,  as,  tea  sold  ex  Nelson.  It  be- 
comes ef  before  f,  as  in  effuse,  and  is  shortened 
to  e  before  b,  d,  g,  I,  m,  7i,  r,  and  v,  as  in  ebul- 
lient,  edit,  egress,  elate,  emxniate,  enode,  erode, 
evade.  The  Greek  form  appears  in  eccentric, 
ecclesiastic,  eclectic,  &c.  It  takes  the  form  es-  in 
O.  Fr.  and  Sp.,cf.. escape,  escheiit,  escort.  In  a 
few  words  it  becomes  s,  as  in  scald,  scamper. 
(SkeaJ;.) 

*  ex-S9'-er-bate,  v.t.  [Lat.  exacerbatus,  pa. 
par.  of  exacerbo  =  to  irritate  :  ex  =  out,  fully, 
and  acen'hus  —  bitter,  harsh,  sour.] 

1.  To  iiTitate,  to  exasperate  :  to  increase 
the  evil  passions  or  malignity  of. 

2.  To  intensify  or  increase  the  violence  of  a 
disease. 

ex-&5-er-ba'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  eaoacerbatio,  from 
exacerbatus,  pa.  par.  of  exacerbo ;  Fj  exacerba- 
tion.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  The  act  of  exacerbating,  irritating,  or 
exasperating ;  exasperation. 

"  On  the  same  exacerbation  ho  brake  out  into  that 
atout  piece  of  eloquence." — Sammond  t  Workt,  It.  Ml. 

2.  Increased  severity  or  harshness. 

II.  Med.  :  The  height  of  a  disease  ;  a  parox- 
ysm ;  the  periodical  increase  of  remittent  and 
continued  fevers,  when  there  is  no  actual  ces- 
sation of  the  fever. 

"Thepatient  himself  may  Btrive,  by  Uttleand  little, 
to  overcome  the  Bymptoma,  in  the  exac&rbation."— 
Macon :  Nat.  Bist.,  S  OL 

*£x-&9-er-b€s'-9©U5e, «.  [Lat.  etracerbesceTis, 
pr.  par.  oP  exacerbesco,  an  inceptive  form  of 
exa/xrbo.]  Increase  of  irritation  or  violence, 
especially  the  increase  of  a  disease  or  fever. 


*  ex-S-^-er-va-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ex  =  out,  fully 
and  acerva(io= a  heaping  up  ;  acervus=Si  heap.] 
The  act  of  heaping  up. 

*  ex-£i9'-ui-ate,  v.t  [Lat.  ex  =  out,  away, 
and  acinus  =  a  kernel.]  To  remove  the  kernel 
from. 

*  ex-S-9-i-na'-tlon,  s.  [Exacinatb,]  The 
act  of  removing  the  kernels  from. 

ex-acf ,  a.  [Lat.  exactus,  pa.  par.  of  exigo  = 
to  drive  out,  to  weigh  out,  to  measure  :  ex  = 
out,  and  ago  =  to  drive  ;  Fr,  exact ;  Sp.  exacto ; 
Ital.  esatto.] 

1.  Precisely  agreeing  in  amount,  number,  or 
degree  ;  not  differing  in  the  least :  as,  the  exact 
number  or  sum. 

2.  Precise ;  precisely  fitting,  proper,  or  suit- 
able. 

"He  must  seize  the  exact  innmeut  for  desertuig  a 
fallinjj  cauae."— ;>/«cau^atf ;  Bist.  Mng.,  eh.  ii. 

3.  Strictly  correct,  or  according  to  rule ; 
accurate,  carefully  attentive. 

4.  Accurate,  caieful,  strict,  precise,  punc- 
tilious, particular. 

"  Many  geutlenieu  turn  out  of  the  seats  of  their  an- 
cestors, to  make  way  for  such  new  masters  as  have 
been  more  exact  in  their  accounts  than  themselves."— 
Spectator. 

5.  Strictly  correct  or  accurate. 

"What  if  you  and  1  enquire  how  money  matters 
stand  between  us?— With  all  my  heart,  I  love  exact 
dealing,  and  let  Hocua  audit. "—yl»-6urft?io(.'  John  Hull. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  exact, 
nice,  punctual,  and  particular:  ''Exact  and 
nice  are  to  be  compared  in  their  application, 
either  to  persons  or  things  ;  particular  and 
2)U7ictual  only  in  application  to  persons.  To 
be  exact  is  to  arrive  at  perfection  ;  to  be  nice 
is  to  be  free  from  faulte  :  to  be  particular  is 
to  be  exact  in  certain  points.  We  are  exact  in 
our  conduct  or  in  what  we  do  ;  nice  and  par- 
ticular in  our  mode  of  doing  it ;  punctual  as  to 
the  time  and  season  for  doing  it.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  be  eoxtci  in  our  accounts  ;  to  be  nice  as 
an  artist  m  the  choice  and  distribution  of 
colours  ;  to  be  particular,  as  a  man  of  business, 
in  the  number  and  the  details  of  merchandize^^ 
that  are  to  be  delivered  out ;  to  be  punctual  in 
observing  the  horn-  or  the  day  that  has  been 
fixed  upon.  Exactness  and  punctuality  are 
always  taken  in  a  good  sense  ;  they  designate 
an  attention  to  that  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  ;  they  form  a  part  of  one's  duty  :  niceness 
and  particularity  are  not  always  taken  in  the 
best  sense  ;  they  designate  an  excessive  atten- 
tion to  things  of  inferior  importance  ;  to 
matters  of  taste  and  choice.  When  exact  and 
nice  are  applied  to  things,  the  former  expresses 
more  than  the  latter ;  we  speak  of  an  ^coxt 
leseniblance,  and  a  nice  distinction."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  SyiLon.) 

^K-act',  v.t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr,  exacter,  from  Low 
Lat.  exacto,  from  Lat.  exactus,  pa.  par.  of  exigo 
—  to  drive  out,  exact.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  require  with  authority  ;  to  force  or 
compel  to  be  paid,  yielded,  or  rendered,  with- 
out right  or  justice. 

"  Thou  now  exact'st  the  penalty. 
Which  is  a  jxiund  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh." 
Shakesp.  :  AlerchaiU  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  demand  or  claim  as  of  right. 

"Years  of  aervice  past 
From  grateful  souls  exact  reward  at  last." 

Dryden:  Palamon  &  Ardte,  ilL  ],13X-2. 

*  3,  To  demand  or  call  for  the  presence  ot ; 
to  summon. 

"The  hour  precise 
Exacts  our  parting  hence." 

MilUm:  P.  i.,  xii.  590. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  demand  or  claim. 

*  2.  To  pi'actise  extortion ;  to  make  exac- 
tions. 

"The  enemy  shall  not  exact  upon  him." — Ps,  Ixxx.  22, 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  ex- 
act and  to  extort :  *'  To  exact  is  to  demand  with 
force,  it  is  commonly  an  act  of  injustice  :  to 
extort  is  to  get  with  violence,  it  is  an  act  of 
tyranny.  .  .  In  the  figurative  sense  deference, 
obedience,  applause,  and  admiration  are  ex- 
acted :  a  confession,  an  acknowledgment,  a 
discovery,  and  the  like,  are  extorted."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

Sy-S,ct'-er,  s.    [Eng.  exact,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1,  One  who  exacts  or  extorts ;  an  extor- 
tioner, 

"I  win  also  make  thy  officers  peace,   and   thine 
e«ac(«r«  righteousness."— /aaiaA  Ix.  17. 


2.  One  who  exacts  or  demands  by  authority 
or  of  right. 

"  Light  and  lewd  persons,  eHi>eciaUy  that  the  exacter 
of  the  oath  did  neither  use  exhortation,  nor  examining 
of  them  for  taking  thereof,  were  easily  suborned  to 
make  au  affidavit  wr  money." — Bacon. 

3.  One  who  is  very  severe,  strict,  or  harsh 
in  his  demands  or  claims. 

"  No  men  are  prone  to  be  greater  tyrants,  and  more 
rigorouH  exaclers  upon  others,  than  auch  whose  pride 
was  formerly  least  disposed  to  the  obedience  of  lawful 
constitutiouB."- yCiuff  Charles:  Eikon  Baailike. 

e^-S«Ct'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s,    [Exact,  ij.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Demanding  or  compelling  the  payment, 
yielding,  or  rendering  of  anything  by  force  or 
with  authority;  extorting  ;  requiring  authori- 
tatively. 

2.  Uiireasotiable  in  demands  or  claims. 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  extorting,  demand- 
ing, or  requiring  by  force  or  with  authority  ; 
exaction, 

ex-£ic'-tion,  s.     [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  exactus,  pa. 
par.  o£  exigo  =  to  exact.] 

1,  The  act  of  exacting,  demanding,  or  re- 
quiring the  payment  or  rendering  of  by  force 
or  antboritatively  ;  a  forcible  or  violent  levy- 
ing; extortion. 

"  If  he  Bhould  break  this  dav,  what  should  I  gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture?" 

Shakes/}.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  t  3. 

2,  The  act  of  claiming  or  demanding  as  a 
right. 

"  It  could  lay  on  me 
Any  exaction  of  respect  so  strong." 

Daniel :  Death  of  Earl  of  Devoiuhire. 

3,  That  which  is  exacted  ;  a  tribute,  fee,  or 
paymentnnjustly,  illegally,  or  forcibly  exacted. 

"And  daily  such  exactions  did  exact 
A^  were  against  the  order  of  the  State." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wars,  iv.  25. 

*  ex-S-C'-tious,  a.     [Eng.  exact;  -icriis.']     Ex- 
acting, extorting,  extortionate, 

"They  pay  exac^ione  rates."  —  Owrton's  Diary  |IC56). 
I.,  p.  225. 

ey-SiCt'-i-tude,    s.      [Fr.]     Exactness,   ac- 
curacy, niceness. 

"  Every  sentence,  every  word,  every  syUable,  every 
letter  and  point,  seem  to  have  been  weighed  with  the 
nicest  exactitude."— Qeddes:  Prosp.,  p.  92. 

ey-act'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  exact;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  exact  manner ;  with  exactness  ;  pre- 
cisely according  to  rule,  measure,  princiijle, 
&c.  ;  as,  One  thing  fits  another  exactly. 

2.  With  niceness,  accuracy,  or  precision. 

"  The  religion  they  i^rofess  i£  such,  that  the  more 
exactly  it  is  sifted  by  pure  uubiasaed  reason,  the  more 
reasonable  still  it  will  be  iovtiid."—Atterbury. 

ex-act'-ness»  s.     [Eng.  exact;  -ness.] 

1.  Accuracy,  niceness,  nicety,  precision  ; 
strict  conformity  to  rule,  principle,  &c- 

"  The  experiments  were  all  made  with  the  utmost  ex- 
actness and  circumspection."—  Woodward ;  On  Possila. 

2.  Regularity  or  strict  attention  in  conduct ; 
strict  or  careful  conformity  to  propriety. 

"All  the  various  private  duties  ,  ,  .  will  be  ]>er- 
formed  with  the  same  exactness  and  punctuality  as  if 
he  himself  had  been  present." — Portent :  Cluirge  to 
Diocese  of  London. 

3.  Precise  or  careful  observance  of  method  ; 
strict  following  after  accuracy. 

ey-act'-6r,  *  e^-&Cf -our,  s.    [Lat.  exactor, 
from  exactus,  pa.  par.  of  exigo  —  to  exact.] 

1.  One  who  exacts  or  demands  anything 
from  others  with  authority  ;  one  who  com- 
pels the  payment  of  dues,  customs,  &c. 

2.  One  who  demands  by  authority ;  as  the 
exactor  of  an  oath. 


3.  One  who  orthat  which  demands  or  claims 
as  a  right :  one  who  is  unreasonably  strict, 
severe,  or  harsh  in  demandH  or  claims. 

"Aten  that  are  in  health  are  severe  exactors  of 
patience  at  the  hands  of  them  that  are  sick." — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

4.  An  extortioner ;  one  who  compels  the 
payment,  yielding,  or  rendering  of  anything 
by  force. 

*  5.  A  torturer. 

"  Exactours  hen  thet  that  euoueren  the  truthe  bi 
mesurable  betingis  and  turmentlsand  perfoimenthc 
sentence  of  iugls.' —  Wydiffe  :  Deut.  xvi,  16.    (Margin.) 

"^^^-^'-tress,  *ex-ac-tTesse,  a.  [Lat, 
eractrix.]  A  female  who  exacts,  demands,  or 
claims  anything. 

"Expectation,  who  is  so  severe  an  exactress  of 
duties. — Ben  Jonson  :  Masques. 


fate,  ta.tf  fai:e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Ssrrlan.    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  -  itw. 


exacuate — examination 
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••  e^-&C'-u-ate,  v.t.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  ex- 
acuatus,  pa.  par.  of  exacuo  (1st  conj.),  for  ex- 
acuto,  from  the  Lat.  exacutus,  pa,  par.  of 
exaom  (3rd  coiij.)  =  to  sharpen:  ea;  =  out, 
fully,  and  acuo  =  to  sliarpen.J  To  sharpen, 
to  whet,  to  give  an  edge  to. 

"Sense  of  such  an  injury  received 
Should  80  exacuate  and  whet  your  choler." 

Ben  Jonson  :  JIagnetic  Lady,  iil.  3. 

'^  e^-ac-U-a'-tion,  s  [Exacuate,  v.]  The 
act  of  sharpening  or  whetting. 

ey'-a-ciim,  s.  [Lat.  ex  =  out,  and  ago  =  to 
drive  ;  hecause  the  plant  is  said  to  have  the 
power  of  expelling  poison.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Gentians,  trihe  Gentianeje. 
The  old  ExacumJilifomiB  is  now  Cicendia  fill- 
formis. 

ey-SB'-re-sis,  s  [Gr.  e^aCpea-is  (exairesis), 
from  e^aipeui  (exaireo)  =  to  take  away,  to  re- 
move :  e^  (ex)  =  out,  away,  and  atpe'w  (haired) 
=  to  take.] 

Surg. :  That  branch  of  surgery  which  relates 
to  the  removing  of  parts  of  the  body. 

ey-3.g'-ger-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  exaggerate,  pa. 
par.  of  exaggero  =  to  heap  up  :  ex=  out,  fully, 
and  aggero  =  to  heap  ;  agger  =  a  heap,  fi'oni 
ag  (for  ad)  =  to,  and  gero  =  to  carry  :  Fi'. 
exagerer ;  Sp.  exagerar;  Ital.  esagerar.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1,  Literally : 

(1)  To  heap  up,  to  accumulate. 

"In.  the  great  level  near  Thorny,  several  oakB  and 
Qra  stand  lii  firm  earth  bulow  the  moor,  and  liave  lain 
there  hundreds  of  yeni-a,  still  covered  by  the  fresh  aud 
salt  watera  aud  moorish  earth  exaggerated  upon 
\,\i9Ta."—Bale. 

(2)  To  raise  or  lift  up. 

"Exaggerating  aud  raising  Islands  and  coutineuts 
in  other  parts  by  such  exuggeratiou,"— ^a^a  ;  Origin 
of  Mankind,  p.  299. 

2.  Fig. :  To  heighteu ;  to  enlarge  by  hyper- 
bolical expressions  ;  to  overstate  ;  to  describe 
or  represent  as  greater  thau  trutli  or  justice 
will  warrant. 

"A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues;  an  enemy 
inflames  his  Crimea,"— ^dtWiion;  Spectator,  No.  399. 

n.  Art :  To  heighteu  in  effect  or  design  ; 
as,  To  exaggerate  any  particular  feature  in.  a 
painting  or  statue. 

B.  Intrans.  .  To  make  use  of  or  be  given  to 
exaggeration. 

e^-ag'-ger-at-ed,   pa.  par.  &  a.     [Exao- 

UERATE.] 

A.  As  pa,  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Heightened,  enlarged,  over- 
stated ;  represented  as  greater  than  truth  or 
justice  will  warrant. 

"  A  case  ...  in  most  points  exaggerated."— Cam- 
bridge :  A  Dialogue ;  Dick  &  N'ed. 

2.  Art :  Heightened  or  magnified  in  effect 
or  design. 

e:(^-li.g-ger-a'-tloil,  s.  [Lat.  exaggeratiOy 
from  exaggeratus,  pa.  par.  of  exaggero;  Fr. 
exa^Sration ;  Sp.  exageracion.] 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Literally  : 

(1)  The  act  of  heaping  up  or  accumulating. 
"  Some  towns  tliat  were  aucleutly  havens  and  ports, 

are  now,  by  exaggeration  of  sand  between  these  towns 
and  the  sea,  converted  into  Arm  \a,ud."—aale  :  Origin 
of  Mankind,  p.  299. 

(2)  That  which  is  heaped  up  or  accumulated ; 
a  heap,  an  accumulation. 

2.  Fig.:  Hyperbolical  amplification ;  a  re- 
presenting or  describing  as  greater  than  truth 
or  justice  will  warrant. 

"All  the  prejudices,  all  the  exaggerations,  of  both 
the  great  parties  In  the  state,  moved  his  scorn." — Ma^ 
cavMy  :  Bist.  Bng.,  ch.  11. 

II,  Art :  The  representation  of  things  in  a 
heightened  or  magnified  manner. 

*  ey-&g'-ger-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  exaggeratifi)  ; 
-ive.^  Having  the  power  or  tendency  to  ex- 
aggerate ;  exaggerating,  hyperbolical. 

"In  a  not  mendacious,  yet  loud-spoken,  exaggera- 
tioe,  more  or  lessasinine  manner." — Carlye:  Cromwell, 
i.  142. 

*  ey-ig'-ger-a-tive-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  exag- 
gerative ;  -ly.]  In  an  exaggerated  or  hyper- 
bolical manner ;  with  exaggeration. 

"  An  Immense  hali,  filled  with  what  I  thought  (ex- 
aggeratively)  a  thousand  or  two  of  hunum  creatures." 
— CarJyle :  Reminiscences,  ii.  5. 


ey-fi.g'-ger-a-tdr,  s.  [Lat,]  One  who  ex- 
aggerates or  is  given  to  exaggeration. 

"  Exaggeraiors  of  the  buu  and  moon." 

£.  B.  Browning.. 

*  ey-&g'-ger-%-t6r-5^,  a.  [Lat.  exaggerator, 
from  exaggeratus,  pa,  par.  of  exaggero.]  Con- 
taining exaggeration ;  exaggerated. 

"  Dear  princess,  said  Basselaa,  you  fall  into  the  com- 
mon erroura  of  exaggeratory  declamation."— ^oftTWon  : 
Jtassetas,  cli.  xxviii. 

*  ex-ag'-i-tate,  v.t.     [Lat.  exagitatzis,  pa.  par. 

of  exaglto  =  to  stir  up  :   ej;  =  out,  fully,  and 
agito,  freq.  of.  ago  =  to  move,  to  drive.] 

1.  To  agitate,  to  shake,  to  put  in  motipn. 
"The  warjn  air  of  the  bed  exagitates  the  blood."— 

ArbiUhnot. 

2.  To  reproach,  to  blame,  to  censure. 
"This  their  defect  and  imperfectlou  I  had  rather 

lament  In  such  case  than  exagitate." — Hooker :  Jsccles. 
Polity,  bk.  ill.,  ch,  xi. 

^  ex-&g-i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  emgitat{e) ;  -ion.] 
The  act  of  shaking  or  agitating ;  agitation. 

ex-al-bu'-mm-ose,  «.    [Lat.  ex,  and  Mod. 
Lat,  alhmnirwsus.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Exalbuminous  (q.v.). 

ex-^l-bu'-mi-nous,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  aud  Eng. 
alhurninous  (q.v,).] 

Bot.  :  Destitute  of  albumen  ;  not  having  an 
endosperm.    (Used  of  seeds.) 

"We  can  imagine  the  seed  to  beat  fiiiit altogether 
exalbaminout.'' — Gardeners'  Chronicle,  vol,  xvi,.  No. 
403  (1881),  p.  865. 

e^-alt',  V.t.  [Fr.  ^xalter,  from  Lat.  exaUo=  to 
lift  up,  to  exalt ;  ex  =  out,  fully,  and  altus  = 
high;  Sp.  exaltar ;  Ital.  exaltare.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  Literally  : 

(1)  To  raise  or  lift  up  ;  to  elevate. 

"  Walketl  boldly  upright  with  exalted  head." 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxviil, 

(2)  To  raise  in  tone,  force,  or  power. 

"  A^inst  whom  host  thou  exalted  thy  voice,  and  lift 
up  thine  eyes  oa  high  ?"— 2  Kings  xix.  22. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  raise  or  elevate  in  dignity,  rank, 
power,  or  position. 


(2)  To  ennoble  ;  to  elevate  in  character. 
"B.lghteousues3  exalteth  a  uatiou:  but  sin  is  a  re- 
proach to  any  people." — Proverbs  xiv.  34. 

(3)  To  praise,  to  magnify,  to  extol. 

"  0  magnify  the  Lord  with  me,  aud  let  us  exalt  hia 
name  together."— /"aaJm  xxiv.  3. 

*  (4)  To  elevate  with  joy  or  confidence  ;  to 
inspire  with  joy  or  pride ;  to  elate. 

"  It  Is  certain  they  who  thought  they  got  wliatsoever 
he  lost  were  mightily  exaUed.  and  thought  themselves 
now  superior  to  any  opposition."— ZJrwden;  jEneid. 
(Dedic) 

(5)  To  elevate  or  refine  in  diction  or  senti- 
ment. 

"  But  hear,  oh  hear,  in  what  exalted  strains, 
Sicilian  muses,  through  these  happy  plains, 
Proolalni  Satm-niau  times,  our  own  Apollo  reigiis." 
Roscommon :  Essay  on  Translated  Verse,  38. 

*  (6)  To  increase  the  force  of. 

"They  meditate  whether  the  virtues  of  the  one  will 
eatalt.ox  diminish  the  force  of  the  other,  or  correct  any 
of  its  uocent  ctuallties."-  Watts. 

*  (7)  To  digest,  to  concoct,  to  refine. 

"The  wild  animals  have  more  exercise,  have  their 

Juices  more  elaborated  and  exalted  :  but  for  the  same 

reason  the  fibres  are  haider."—.4r6w(ft)iot.- On  ^iiTftenf*. 

*II  Chmi. :  To  refine  by  fire  ;  to  purify,  to 

subtilize. 

"  With  chymio  art  exalts  thp  mineral  powers, 
And  draws  the  aromatic  souls  of  flowera." 

Pope  :  Windsor  Forest,  243,  244. 

1"  For  the  difference  between  to  exalt,  and 
to  lift,  see  Lift. 

*  e^-al'-tate,  a,  [Lat.  exaUatus,  pa.  par.  of 
emlto  =  to  raise,  to  exalt.]    Exalted,  elevated. 

"  Mercury  is  desolate. 
In  Pisces,  when  Veuus  is  exaltate." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,286. 

e^-^l-ta'-tlon,  *  ex-al-ta-ci-on,  *  ex- 
al-ta-ci-oon,  s.  [Lat.  exaltatio,  from  exalto 
=  to  exalt,  to  raise  ;  Fr.  exaltation ;  Sp.  exalta- 
don;  Port,  exaltagdo ;  Ital.  esaltazione.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Lit.  .  The  act  of  raising  or  lifting  up  ■ 
elevation.  ' 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  of  elevating  or  raising  in  power, 
dignity,  rank,  or  position. 

"  She  put  off  the  garments  of  widowhood,  for  the  ez- 
altatwn  of  those  that  were  oppressed."- ^/uditft  xiv.  8. 


(2)  The  state  of  being  elevated  or  exalted  in 
power,  dignity,  rank,  or  position :  an  exalted 
state  or  position. 

"  You  are  as  much  esteemed,  and  as  much  beloved, 
L,erhap8  more  dreaded,  than  ever  you  were  in  your 
highest  exaltation." — Sa^ift. 

t  (3)  A  state  of  mind  in  which  the  thoughts 
and  aspirations  are  raised  and  refined  ;  mental 
refinement. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  :  The  refining  or  subtilizing  of 
bodies  or  of  their  qualities,  virtues,  or  strength. 

2.  Abtrol. :  An  essential  dignity  of  a  planet, 
next  in  virtue  to  being  in  his  proper  house,  or 
a  place  where  a  planet's  influence  is  always 
observed  to  be  very  strong  ;  which  is,  when  a 
planet  of  a  contrary  nature  is  very  weak. 
(Moxon.) 

"  And  for  hir  divera  disposition 
Ech  faUeth  in  others  exaltation." 

Olutucer:  C.  T..  6,286, 

\  Exaltation  of  the  Cross : 
EcclesioL  &  Ch.  Hist. :  [Cross]. 

e^-alt -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Exalt.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Lifted,  raised  up,  or  elevated. 

2.  Fig.  :  Raised  in  dignity,  power,  or  posi- 
tion ;  refined,  sublime. 

*  e^-alt'-ed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  exalted ;  -nsss.] 

1,  The  state  of  being  exalted  or  elevated  in 
rank,  position,  or  dignity  ;  exalted  state. 

"Upon  the  account  of  the  exaltedness  of  their 
miturea," — More :  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ch.  iL 

2.  Conceited  greatness. 

"  The  exaltedness  of  some  minds  may  make  them  in- 
sensible to  these  light  tilings,  "—ffraj/ ;  To  West,  lett.  6. 

e:^-^t'~er,  s.    [Eng.  exalt ; -er.] 

1.  One  who  exalts,  raises,  or  elevates. 

"  Thee  through  my  story 
Th'  exalter  of  my  head  I  count. 

MUton  ;  Psalm  ill.  9. 

2.  One  who  extols,  magnifies,  or  praises 
highly. 

"  The  Jesuits  are  the  great  exalters  of  the  Pope's 
supremacy."- /"uiier."  Moderation  of  Church  of  Eng- 
Vtnd. 

'^e:^-alt'-inent,  d.  [Eng.  exali ; -ment.]  The 
act  of  exalting  ;  exaltation  ;  the  state  of  being 
exalted. 

"  Sanctity  implying  a  discrimination,  a  distance,  an 
exaltment  in  nature  or  use  of  the  thing  which  is  de- 
nominated tliereby," — Barrow  :  Sermons. 

*  ey-a'-men,  s.  [Lat.]  [Examine.]  An  exami- 
nation, disquisition,  or  enquiry  ;  scrutiny. 

"  Following  the  wars  imder  Antony,  the  course  of 
his  life  would  not  permit  a  punctual  examen  m  all."— 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  L,  ch.  viii. 

*  ey-Sm'-e-troxir  s.  [Qr,  efdjueTpos  (hexam- 
etros)."]     Hexameter  (q.v.). 

*  ex-Sjn-m-a-bil'-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  examin- 
able; -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  examinable, 
or  liable  to  be  inquired  into. 

"  No  question  oi'ose  as  to  the  validity,  or  examin- 
ability  or  a  foreign  Judgment"— iaw  Reports:  Appeal 
Cases  (1879),  iv.  801. 

Sy-^iin'-in-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  examin(e);  -able.} 
That  may  or  can  be  examined  or  inquired  into. 

*  ey-^m'-i-Iiailt,  s.  [Lat.  examinans  (genit. 
examinantis),  pr.  par.  of  examino  =  to  weigh 
carefully.  ] 

1.  One  who  examines  :  an  examiner.  (Sir 
W.  Scott.) 

2.  One  who  is  examined ;  one  who  is  under 
examination  ;  an  examinee. 

"The  examiners  ::hall  examine  two  at  a  time— the 
examinayits  shall  appear  before  them,  in  classes  of  six 
at  a  tiux&."~Prldeaux  :  Life,  p.  234. 

*  ey-Siin'-i-nate,  s.  [Lat.  examiTuUus,  pa.  par. 
of  examino.]  One  who  is  examined  or  placed 
under  examination  ;  an  examinee. 

"  In  an  examination  where  a  freed  servant,  who  hav- 
ing power  with  Claudius,  very  saucily  had  almost  all 
the  words,  asked  in  scorn  one  of  the  examinates,  who 
was  likewise  a  freed  eervant  of  Scnbonianus ;  I  pray, 
sir.  if  Scritioniauus  had  been  emperor,  whatwouldyou 
have  done  ?  He  answered,  I  would  have  stuod  behind 
his  chair  and  held  my  peace." — liacon:  Apophthegms. 

ey-^m-i-ua'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.  Examination,  from 
Lat.  examinatio,  from  examinatus,  pa.  par.  of 
examino  =  to  weigh  carefully,  to  examine  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  examinacion  ;  Ital.  esaminazion^.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  examining,  search- 
ing or  inquiring  into  ;  a  careful  search  or  in- 
quiry into  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hiu,  bengh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon.  e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian. -tian  =  Shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion, -^lon  =  zhun.    tious, -cious, -sious  =  shiis.    -ble. -die,  &c,  =  bel.  del. 
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true  nature  or  conditioa  of  anything ;  espe- 
cially applied  to— 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  any  matter  by  the  inter- 
rogation of  witnesses. 

"  I  have  brought  him  forth,  that  after  examination 
had,  I  might  have  Bomewhat  to  write." — Acts  xxv.  26. 

(2)  Tlie  process  of  testing  the  capabilities  or 
qualifications  of  a  candidate  for  any  post,  or 
the  progress,  attainments,  or  knowledge  of  a 
student :  as,  an  examimUion  for  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice ;  a  periodical  examination  of  a  class  or 
school,  &c. 

2.  The  state  of  being  examined,  or  of  under- 
going an  examination. 

3.  Trial  or  assay,  as  of  minerals,  chemical 
compounds,  &c, 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  exami- 
Tuxtlon,  inquii-y,  research,  search,  iiivestigatioii, 
and  scrutiny :  *'  Rcaminaiioii  is  the  most 
general  of  these  terms,  which  all  agree  in  ex- 
pressing an  active  effort  to  find  out  that  which 
is  unknown.  The  examination  is  made  either 
by  the  aid  of  the  senses  or  the  understanding, 
the  body  or  the  mind ;  the  search  is  principally 
a  physical  action  ;  the  inquiry  is  mostly  intel- 
lectual ;  we  examine  a  face  or  we  examine  a 
subject ;  we  search  a  house  or  a  dictionary  ; 
we  hiquire  into  a  matter.  ...  To  examine  a 
person,  is  either  by  means  of  questions  to  get 
at  his  mind,  or  by  means  of  looks  to  become 
acquainted  with  his  person  ;  to  searcft.  a  person 
is  by  corporeal  contact  to  learn  what  he  lias 
about  him.  .  ,  .  Examinations  and  inquiries 
are  both  made  by  means  of  questions  ;  but  the 
former  is  an  official  act  for  a  specific  end,  the 
latter  is  a  private  act  for  purposes  of  conveni- 
ence or  pleasure.  Students  undergo  examina- 
tions from  their  teachers;  they  pursue  their 
inqviries  f 01  themselves.  A  research  is  a.  Tamote 
inquiry :  an  investigation  is  a  minute  inquiry : 
a  sonitiny  is  a  strict  examination."  (Crahb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  e^-am'-i-na-tdr,  s.  [Lat.]  An  examiner, 
an  inquirer. 

"Yet  it  is,  methinke,  an  inference  somewhat  Eah- 
hinical,  and  not  of  power  to  persuade  a  serioiiB  exami- 
nator."— Broume :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  vi,,  eh.  vL 

e^-Sm'-ine,  *  ex-a-men,  *  ex-a-mene, 

*  ex-a-myne,  v,  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  examin&r,  from 
Lat.  examino  =  to  weigh  carefully ;  examen 
(genit.  examinis)  =  the  tongue  of  a  balance ;  for 
exagmen,  from  ex  =  out,  and  ago  =  to  drive  ; 
exigo  =  to  weigh  out ;  Sp.  &  Port  examinar; 
Ital.  esaminare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  inquire  into  the  state  or  truth  of  any 
matter ;  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  facts 
relating  to  anything ;  to  investigate  ;  to 
scrutinize  ;  to  weigh  and  sift  the  arguments 
relating  to  any  matter 

"  When  I  began  to  examinethe  extent  and  certainty 
of  our  knowledge,  I  found  it  had  a  near  connection  with 
words." — Locke. 

2.  To  inspect  or  explore  the  condition  or 
state  of  anything. 

3.  To  interrogate  ;  to  question  as  a  witness. 

"Command  his  accusei-s  to  come  unto  thee,  byez- 
amining  of  whom  thyself  mayest  take  knowledge  of 
aU  these  things."— ^^cis  xxiii.  30. 

4.  To  submit  to  an  examination  ;  to  try,  as 
an  offender. 

"  Their  was  oure  Lord  ezamyned  in  the  night,  and 
scourged."— J/iTitndefWit;,  p.  91. 

5.  To  teat  the  capabilities,  qualifications  of 
for  any  post ;  to  ascertain  the  attainments, 
knowledge,  or  progress  of  by  examination. 

6.  To  test  or  assay,  as  minerals,  chemical 
compounds,  &c. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  examination,  inquiry, 
or  research. 

"Read  their  works,  examine  fair." 

Lloyd :  Tlie  Author  &  Jih  Friend. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
examine,  to  explore,  and  tosearch  :  "  To  examine 
expresses  a  less  effort  than  to  search,  and  this 
expresses  less  than  to  explore.  We  examine 
objects  that  are  near ;  we  search  those  that 
are  hidden  or  removed  at  a  certain  distance  ; 
we  explore  those  that  are  unknown  or  very 
distant."    {Crohb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  ^^-^.m-ine, ».  [Examine,  v.]  An  examina- 
tion. 

"  Being  absent  from  the  dyetta  of  exaTnine." — 
Lamont :  Diary,  p.  195. 

*  eTf-^un-i-nee',  s.  [Eng.  examin(e);  -ee.] 
One  who  is  subjected  to,  or  undergoes  an 
examination.  (Athen<Bum,Oct.  16, 1886,  p.  504.) 


e^-Sm'-i-ner,  s.    [Eng.  examinee);  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  examines  or  inquires  into  the 
truth  or  facts  of  any  matter. 

"  So  much  diligence  is  not  altogether  neeeeaary,  bnt 
it  will  promote  the  success  of  the  experiments,  and  by 
a  very  scrupulous  examiner  of  things  deserves  to  be 
applied."— iVeuton.-  Optics. 

2.  One  who  examines  or  interrogates,  as  a 
witness  or  an  offender. 

"  A  crafty  clerk,  commissioner,  or  examiner,  will 
make  a  witness  speak  what  he  truly  never  meant. ' — 
Hale:  Law  of  England. 

3.  One  who  is  appointed  to  examine  or  test 
the  capabilities,  qualifications,  progress,  or 
knowledge  of  candidates  for  any  office,  stu- 
dents, &c. 

II.  Law  :  One  of  two  officers  of  the  court  of 
Chancery,  before  whom  witnesses  are  examined , 
and  their  evidence  taken  to  be  read  on  the 
trial  of  the  cause. 

e3c-&in -in-mg,  •  ex-am-yn-yng,  pr.  par,, 
a.,  &.S.     [Examine.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Inquiring  or  searching  into  the  truth  of 
any  matter ;  testing. 

2.  Appointed,  or  having  the  power  to 
examine  :  as,  an  examining  board.  "_ 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  same  as  Examination 
(q-v.).      , 

"  I  my  self  ahalle  make  examynyng." 

ToumeUy  Mytteries,  p.  1&8. 

*  ey-S,m -pla-ry,  a.  [Eng.  exampUfi) ;  -ary.] 
Serving  for  example  or  pattern  ;  exemplary. 
"  We  are  not  of  opinion  that  i]ature,  in  working, 
hath  before  her  certain  examplary  draughts  or  pat- 
terns, which  subsisting  in  the  bosom  of  tne  Highest, 
and  being  thence  discovered,  she  fixeth  her  eye  upon 
them."— Poofter.-  Eccles.  Polity,  bk,  i,,  ch.  iii. 

e^-am'-ple,  s.  [O.  Fr,  example ;  Fr.  exempU, 
from  Lat.  exemplum,  =  a  pattern,  specimen, 
from  exima  =  to  take  out,  to  select  as  a  speci- 
men ;  ex  =  out,  and  emx)  =  to  buy,  to  take  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  exemplo ;  Ital.  esempio;  O.  Ital.  ■ 
esemplo.]  [Ensample,  Sample.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  quantity  of  anything  selected  to 
exhibit  the  nature,  quality,  or  character  of  the 
whole  ;  a  sample,  a  specimen. 

2.  A  copy,  model,  or  pattern  to  be  imitated 
or  worthy  of  imitation. 

"The  exampl-e  and 'pattern  of  those  his  creatures 
he  beheld  in  all  eternity."— JZ«IeiffA/  History  of  the 
WorM. 

3.  Any  person  or  thing  put  forward  or  held 
up  as  a  warning  or  admonition  to  others. 

"  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  giving  themselves  over  to 
fornication,  are  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the 
vengeance  of  eternal  fire."— Jude  7. 

4.  The  influence  which  disposes  to  imitation. 

"  When  virtue  is  present,  men-take  example  at  it ; 
and  when  it  is  gone,  they  desire  it" — Wisdom,  iv.  2. 

5.  A  precedent;  whether  of  good  or  evil ; 
an  instance,  either  to  be  avoided  or  followed,  j 

"  Such  temiKrate  order  in  so  fierce  &  course. 
Doth  want  example." 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  iii,  4. 

6.  An  instance  serving  to  illustrate  a  rule, 
precept,  position,  or  truth  ;  an  illnstration  of 
a  general  position  by  some  particular  specifi- 
cation ;  an  illustrative  case,  instance,  or  quo- 
tation. 

"  Three  exaTnples  of  the  like  have  been 
Within  my  age.    But  reason  with  the  fellow," 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanas,  iv.  6. 

II.  Logic :  The  conclusion  of  one  singular 
point  from  another  ;  an  Induction  of  the  pro- 
bable future  from  the  actual  past. 

IF  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ex- 
ample, pattern,  and  ensample :  "  The  example 
comprehends  what  is  either  to  be  followed  or 
avoided  ;  the  pattern  only  that  which  is  to  be 
followed  or  copied ;  the  ensample  is  a  species 
of  example,  the  word  being  employed  only  in 
the  solemn  style.  The  example  may  be  pre- 
sented either  in  the  object  itself,  or  the 
description  of  it ;  the  pattern  displays  Itself 
most  completely  in  the  object  itself ;  the  en- 
sample. exists  only  in  the  description.  Those 
who  know  what  is  right  should  set  the  example 
of  practising  it;  and  those  who  persist  in 
doing  wrong,  must  be  made  an  example  to 
deter  others  from  doing  the  same ;  every  one, 
let  his  age  and  station  be  what  it  may,  may 
afford  a  pattern  of  Christian  virtue  ;  our 
Saviour  has  left  us  an  example  of  Christian 
perfection,  which  we  ought  to  imitate,  although 
we  cannot  copy  it ;  the  Scripture  characters 
are  drawn  as  e^isamples  for  our  learning." 


(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  example 
and  precedent :  "Both  these  terms  apply  to 
that  which  may  be  followed  or  made  a  rule  ; 
but  the  example  is  commonly  present  or  before 
our  eyes  ;  the  precedent  is  properly  something 
past ;  the  example  may  derive  its  authority 
from  the  individual ;  the  precedent  acquires 
its  sanction  from  time  and  common  consent ; 
we  are  led  by  the  example,  or  we  copy  the  ej^ 
ample;  we  are  guided  or  governed  by  the 
precedent.  Thelformer  is  a  private  and  often  a 
partial  affair  ;  the  later  is  a  public  and  often  a 
national  concern ;  we  quote  examples  in  litera- 
ture, and  precedents  in  law." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  example 
and  instance:  "  The  example  is  set  forth  by 
way  of  illustration  or  instrnction ;  the  instance 
is  adduced  by  way  of  evidence  or  proof. 
Every  instance  may  serve  as  an  exampU,  but 
every  example  is  not  an  instance.  The  example 
consists  of  moral  or  intellectual  objects  ;  the 
instance  consists  of  actions  only.  Rules  are 
illustrated  hy  examples ;  characters  are  illus- 
trated by  instances :  the  best  mode  of  instmct- 
ing  children  is  by  furnishing  thera  with 
examples  for  every  rule  that  is  laid  down  ;  the 
Roman  history  furnishes  us  with  many  extra- 
ordinaiy  instances  of  self-devotion  to  their 
country."    {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  e^-om'-ple,  v.t    [Example,  s.] 

1.  To  give  an  instance  or  example  of;  to 
exemplify. 

"  The  proof  whereof  I  saw  sufficiently  exampleel  ia 
those  late  wars  of  Munster,"— ,9pe««er .'  State  of  Ire- 
land, 

2.  To  set  an  example  to, 

"  Do  villany,  do,  since  you  profess  to  do 
Like  workmen :  I'll  examplv  you  with  thievery," 
Shakesp.  :  Timon,  iv,  S- 

3.  To  give  a  precedent  for. 

"  That  I  may  example  my  digression  by  some  mighty 
precedents." — Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lout,  i.  2. 

"^  ei^-am'-ple-less,  a.  [Eng.  example  ;  -Uss.\ 
Having  no  precedent  or  example ;  unexampled, 
unprecedented. 

*  e^-am-pler,  s.  [Eng.  exampUfi);  -er.]  A, 
model,  a  pattern,  an  exemplar.     [Sampler.] 

"  She  was  a  myrronre  and  exampler  of  honoiu-e," — 
Sp.  Pieher  :  Sermon  13. 

*  e^-am'-pless,  s.  [Eng.  examp{le);  -less.^ 
Unexampled,  unprecedented. 

"  They  that  durst  to  strike 
At  so  exampless,  and  mi  blamed  a  life." 

Ben  Jonton  :  Sejanas,  ii.  4. 

eX-§Il '-|^-a«  S.      [Gr.  ef  (ex)  —  out,  and  ayyelot^ 

(anggeion)  '=  (1)  a  vessel  for  holding  liquid, 
(2)  a  vein.] 

Patlwl. :  A  term  applied  to  the  excessive 
distension  of  a  large  blood-vessel. 

*  ex-an-gui-ous  (pron.  ex-s^n'-gwi-us)^ 

^  a.  [Lat.  exanguis,  exsanguis  =  bloodless  ;  ex; 
=  out,  without,  and  sanpuw  =  blood.]  Having 
no  blood ;  exsanguious. 

"  The  insects,  if  we  take  in  the  exaitauious,  both 
terrestrial  and  aquatick,  may  lor  number  vie  even 
with  plants. "~Ai3/  .■  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

*  ex-^ -gu-lous,  a.  [Eng.  ex  =  out,  with- 
out, and  angulus  =  a  corner,  an  angle.]  With- 
out corners  or  angles, 

*  ex-Sn'-i-maite,  a.  [Lat.  exrtnimatus,  pa. 
par.  of  exanirno  =  to  deprive  of  life ;  exanimis 
=  without  breath,  lifeless  :  ex  =  out,  without, 
and  anima  =  the  soul,  life.] 

1.  Dead,  lifeless. 

"  With  carcasses  cxaniTTiate." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  T. 

2.  Dispirited,  depressed,  spiritless . 

"  The  gi-ey  morn 
Llfta  her  pale  lustre  on  the  paler  wretch. 
Exanimate  by  love."     Thornton  :  Spring,  1,052. 

*  ex-^'-i-mate,  v.t.    [Exanimate,  a.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  life,  to  kill. 

2.  To  dejirive  of  spirit,  to  dispirit,  to  dis- 
hearten, to  discoui'age. 

*  ex-an-li-mai'-tioit,  s.  [Lat.  exanimatioj. 
from  exanivlat^ts,  pa.  par.  of  exanimo.]  The 
act  of  depriving  of  life  or  spirits  ;  a  depriva- 
tion of  life  or  spirits. 

ex  Sji'-I-  mo,  phrase.    [Lat.]    From  the  soul. 

*  ex-^Ji'-i-mous,  a.  [Lat.  exanimis :  ex  = 
out,  without,  and  afiima  =  the  soul,  life.) 
Lifeless,  dead. 

ex-^'-nii-late,  u.  [Lat.  ex,  and  Eng.  annu- 
late (q.v.)'.] 


t&te,  f3,t,  f^e.  gjnidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p$ty 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciito,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sihrian.    ea,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


exanthalose— excarnate 
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Bot. :  Not  having  au  annulus  or  ring  around 
the  spore  cases.  Used  of  certain  ferus.  Of 
the  three  orders  of  Filicales,  two— viz.,  Ophio- 
glossacese  and  Banseaceae— are  ringless,  and 
one,  Polypodiaceae,  is  ringed. 

eX'^-tha-lose,  s.  [Gr.  e^avee<a  (emntJieo) 
=  to  put  out  flowers;  aAs  (hals)  =  salt,  and 
Eng.,  &c.  suflf.  -ose.] 

Min. :  A  white  efflorescence  sucli  as  results 
from  the  exposure  of  Glauber  salt.  Compos.  : 
Sulphuric  acid  42-5  to  44-8;  soda  33-4  to  35; 
water  18'8  to  20-2.  Found  in  Yesuvian  lavas, 
and  at  Hildesheim.    (Dana.) 

t  ex'-Sn-them,  ex-^-tbe'-ma,  (pi.  +  ex*- 
^-them^  ex-^n-the'-ma-ta),  s.  [Lat. 
exanthe'ma ;  Gr.  e$dv0j]fjLa  (exantMma)  =  an  in- 
florescence, an  eruption ;  e^ayfle'to  (exantJieo)  = 
to  put  out  flowers  :  e^  {ex)  =  out,  and  avOeut 
(antheo)  =  to  blossom ;  a.v0os  (anthos)  =  a 
blossom,  a  flower.] 

1.  Med.  (PI.) :  Diseases,'  five  in  number, 
characterized  by  a  specific  peculiar  cutaneous 
eruption — Small-pox,  Cow-pox,  Chicken-pox, 
Measles,  and  Scarlet  Fever. 

2.  Bot.  (PL):  Skin  diseases,  such  as  blotches 
on  leaves. 

t  exj^-the-m&f-ic,  Sx-^n^thSm'-^ 

tous,  a.  [Gr.  e^dvdyjiJLa  (exantliema),  genit. 
e^av^ii/xaTos  (exanthcTnatos),  with  Eng.,  &c. 
suff'.  -ic,  -ous.'] 

Med. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  exanthema, 
or  eruptions,  as  exanth&matous  diseases. 

ex-an-the-mar-tol'-o-g^,  s.  [Gr.  €iav^- 
IJiara  (exanthe-mata),  pi.  of  €$dv6rifjia  (exanthema), 
and  Adyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 

Med, :  The  department  of  medical  science 
which  treats  of  exanthemata  or  eruptions. 

ex-SiH-the'-sis,  *.  [Gr.  i^dvOrja-is  (exanthesis) 
=  efflorescence,  eruption.    (Hippocrates.)^ 

Med. :  (For  def.  see  etym.). 

TT  Nearly  the  same  as  exanthema,  but  ex- 
anthesis refers  chiefly  to  the  process  of  break- 
ing out,  and  exanthema  to  that  which  breaks 
out^the  character  of  the  eruption  after  it  has 
been  formed. 

ex-anf-lat&  v.t.  [Lat.  exantlatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exantlo  =  (1)  to  draw  out ;  (2)  to  suffer ;  Gr. 
e^avrMiii  (eaxintleo).'] 

1.  To  draw  out. 

2.  To  exhaust ;  to  wear  out,  to  waste  away. 

"Those  seeds  are  wearied  or  exantlated,  or  unable  to 
act  their  parts  any  \oiiget"— Boyle  :  Works,  i.  iOT. 

*  ex-ant-la'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  exantlatus.] 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  out. 

"  Truth  ...  is  not  recoverable  but  by  exantZation," 
—Browne:  Vtilgar  Erroura,  bk.  L,  ch.  v. 

2.  The  act  of  exhausting,  wearing,  or  wast- 
ing away. 

*  ex'-a-rate,  v.t.  [Lat.  exaratus,  pa.  par.  of 
exaro:  ex  =  out,  and  aro  =  to  plough.]  To 
plough  ;  hence,  to  carve  out,  to  engrave. 

*  ex-QF-ra-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exaratio.]  The  act 
of  ploughing ;  hence,  the  act  of  carving  or 
engraving ;  writing, 

ex'-arch,  s.  [Lat.  exarchtis;  Gr.  i^apxo';  (ex- 
archos),  from  e^dpyto  (exarcho)  =  to  lead  :  ef 
(ex)  =  out,  and  apxa>  (archo)  =  to  lead,  to 
rule ;  Fr.  exarque.] 

1.  Antiq. :  A  prefect  or  governor  imder  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

"The  popes  without  admittance  either  of  the  em- 
perours  themselves,  or  of  their  Ueuteuants  called 
exarchs,  ascend  not  to  the  throne."— jProceeti.  against 
Oantet  (1609),  sign.  Oo,  bk.  2. 

2.  Eccles. ;  A  grade  in  the  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archy instituted  by  Constantine  the  Great. 
Having  remodelled  the  civil  oflices  of  the 
Empire,  and  appointed  certain  functionaries 
called  Exai-chs,  ranking  immediately  below  the 
Praetorian  prefects  [1.],  he  next  nominated 
corresponding  ecclesiastical  officers  inferior  to 
the  Patriarchs,  but  superior  to  the  Metropoli- 
tans. (Mosheim:  Ch.  ifiai.,  cent,  iv.,  pt.  ii., 
ch.  ii.,  §  3. 

*  ex -ar-chate,  *  ex-ar-chat,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
exarchatus,  from  Lat.  exarchvs,] 

1.  The  office,  rank,  or  dignity  of  an  exarch. 

2.  The  district  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
exarch, 

"Pepin  delivers  to  the  Pope  Bavenna  .  .  .  besides 
all  the  towns  of  the  exarchaU  '—Clarendon, :  Policy  & 
Jieligion,  ch.  ill. 


ex-ar-e'-o-late,  a,    [Lat.  ex,  and  areola  —  a 
small  open  place.] 
Bot. :  Not  spaced  out.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

ex-a-ril'-late,  a.    [Lat.  ex,  and  Eng.  arillate 

(q.V.).] 
Bot. :  Not  having  an  aril. 

ex-^-ris'-tate,  a.  [Lat.  ex,  and  aT^tatus  = 
having  ears,] 

Bot :  Not  having  an  arista,  an  awn,  or  a 
beard. 

*  ex-ar-tiLC-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Prof,  ex,  and 
Eng.  aiticulation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  dislocat- 
ing a  joint ;  dislocation,  luxation. 

*  ex-^'-per,  v.t.  [Lat.  exaspero  :  es  =  out, 
fully,  and  asper  =  rough.]  To  exasperate,  to 
provoke. 

"A  lyon  is  a  cruell  beast  y£  he  be  exatpered," — Joye : 
£xpos.  of  Daniel,  ch.  vii. 

e^-^'-per-ate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Exasperate,  a.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  provoke,  to  anger,  to  irritate  to  a  very 
high  degree ;  to  enrage ;  ix)  make  furious. 

"John,  whose  temper,  uatm-ally  vindtctivgpliEd  been 
exanperated  into  ferocity  by  the  stings  of  remorse  and 
Bha.iae."—Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  To  aggravate,  to  embitter,  to  heighten  a 
difference. 

"When  ambition  ie  unable  to  attain  its  end,  it  is 
not  only  wearied,  but  exasperated  at  the  vanity  of  its 
labours,  "—far  «cl. 

*  3.  To  exacerbate  ;  to  heighten  or  increase 
the  violence  of. 

"The  plaster  alone  would  pen  the  humour  already 
contain^  in  the  part,  and  so  exus2^ra^e  it." — Bacon, 

4.  To  make  bitter  or  sharp  ;  to  embitter, 
"  Did  hate  to  vice  exasperate  thy  style?" 

Beattie  :  Monument  to  Churchill. 

*5.  To  make  more  sharp,  painful,  or  grievous; 
to  aggravate. 

"To  exasperate  the  case  of  my  lord  of  Southamp- 
ton."—H^o«on:  JteliguitB,  p.  181. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  increase  in  severity. 

"The  distemper  exasperated."  —  Iforth  :  Life  of 
GuUford,  i.  158. 

e^-^S -per-ate,  a.   [Lat.  exasperatus,  pa.  par, 
of  exaspero  =  to  make  rough,  to  provoke  :  ex 
=  out,  fully,  and  asper  =  rough,] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Enraged,  irritated  or  provoked  to  a  very 
high  degree. 

"Why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle  imma- 
terial skein  of  sleive  &i\^V' —  Shakesp.  :  Troilas  & 
Cressida,  v.  L 

2.  Embittered,  inflamed. 

"'Matters  grew  more  exasperate  between  the  kings 
of  England  and  France,  for  the  auxiliary  forces  of 
French  and  English  were  much  blooded  one  against 
another."— Bacon  ,■  Henry  VII.,  p.  79. 

II.  Bot. :  Rough ;  covered  with  hard,  short, 
rigid  points,  as  the  leaves  of  Borago  o^nalis. 

ex-^-per-a-ter,  s.  [Eng.  exasperat(e) ;  -er,] 
One  who  exasperates,  irritates,  or  provokes. 

e^-^S-per-a'-tion,  s.  (Lat.  exasperatio,  from 
exasperat%(s,  pa.  par.  of  exaspero.] 

1.  The  act  of  exasperating,  irritating,  -or 
provoking  to  a  very  high  degree. 

"  Their  ill-usa^e  and  exasperations  of  him,  and  his 
iseal  for  maintaining  liis  argument,  disposed  him  to 
take  liberty."— ^Mer&urj/. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exasperated ;  irritation 

"A  word  extorted  from  him  by  the  exasperation  of 
hiB  Bpirita." — South :  Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  9. 

*3.  Exaggeration,  embitterment. 

"My  going  to  demand  Justice  upon  the  five  mem- 
bers, my  enemies  loaded  with  all  the  obloquies  and 
exasperations  they  could."  —  King  Charles :  Eikon 
BasUike. 

*  4.  An  increase  of  violence  or  malignity ; 
exacerbation. 

"  Judging,  as  of  patients  in  a  fit,  by  the  exasperation 
of  the  &a,"~Wntton. 

*  e^-auc'-tor-ate,  ""  e^-il'a-thdr-ate,  v,t. 
[Lat.  exauctoratuSy  pa.  par.  of  exavx:toro  =  to 
release  from  service :  ex  =  out,  away,  and 
auctoro  =  to  hire.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  dismiss  from  service. 

"  God  can  punish  and  exauthorate  whom  he  please." 
—Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ji.,  ch.  i, 

2.  Eccles. :  To  deprive  of  a  benefice. 

"  The  first  bishop  that  waa.ca:auc(07-ated  was  a  prince 
too.  —Bp.  Taylor:  Episcopacy  Asserted.    (Pret) 

*  ex-anc-tor-a'-tlon,    *  ex-au-thor-a'- 

tion«  s.    [Lat.  exauctoratus,  pa.  par.  of  exauc- 
toro.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  dismissing  from 
service. 


2.  Eccles, :  A  deprivation  of  a  benefice ; 
degradation. 

"  In  the  exaufhoration  of  episcopal  oflBce  and  dignity, 
in  the  demolition  of  churches, "—B'p.  Hall:  Hemains^ 
p.  308. 

'^  ex-a'u-gu-rate,  v.t.  [Lat.  exauguratus, 
pa.  par,  of  exaugjiro :  ex  =  out,  away,  and  av- 
guro  =  to  consecrate  by  auguries  ;  augur  =  an 
augur.]  To  desecrate,  to  unhallow,  to  secu- 
larize, to  deprive  of  sanctity. 

"He  determined  to  exauQ-urate  and  unhallow  cei^ 
tain  churches  and  chappells.^' — P.  Holland :  Livy,  p.  38v 

*  e:^~4n-gu-ra'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  exauguratio,] 
A  deprivation  of  sanctity ;  a  secularizing  or 
unhallowing. 

"Allowed  the  exaugurntion  and  unhallowing  aX. 
other  eels  and  chappeU."—/*.  Holland:  Liv.i/,  p.  38. 

*  e^-a'u-thor-ate,  v,t.    [Exaxjctokate.] 

*  e^-^u-thdr-a'-tioii»  s.    [Exauctoratign.) 

* ey-a'U-thor-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
authorize  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  authority  i 
to  degrade,  to  depose. 

"Sometimes  exaiithorizlTU} the  prince,  then  hasting 
and  nmviug  forward  his  proueuess  to  faithless  abroga- 
tion."—iSeWen:  On  Drayton' s  Pol y-Olbion,  s.  17. 

ex-^ss-car'-i-a,  s,  [Lat.  excmco  =  to  make 
blind,  which  the  juice  of  the  plant  is  said  to 
do,  while  even  the  smoke  is  deleterious  to  the 
eyes.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacese,  tribe  Hippo- 
maneae.  Exccecaria  Agallocha  received  its 
specific  name  from  the  erroneous  belief  that  it 
produced  the  agalloch  or  aloes  wood  (q.v.). 

*  ©X-cSl'-^e-ate,  v,t.  [Lat.  excalceatus,  pa. 
par.  of  excalceo :  ex  =  out,  away,  and  calceus  =: 
a  shoe.]    To  deprive  of  the  shoes. 

*  ex-cal'-9e-a^tecl,  «.  [Eng.  excalceatie)  ; 
-ed.]  Deprived  of  the  shoes  ;  shoeless  ;  bare- 
footed. 

*  ex-o^-fS.c'-tion«  «.  [Lat.  excalfactio,  fVom 
excalfaclo  =  to  make  warm  :  ex  -=.  out,  fully, 
and  calfacio  =  to  make  warm  :  adidus  =  warm, 
and  facio  =  to  make.]  The  act  of  making, 
warm ;  calefaction. 

*  ex-G^-f^ -tive,  a.  [O.Fr.  excalfactif,  from 
Lat.  excalfaclo  =  to  make  warm.]  Making  or 
tending  to  make  warm. 

*  ex-cai-iac'-tor-^,  ex-cS,I-i[-^c'-t6r-ie» 

a.  [Lat.  excalfactoriits,  from  excalfaclo  —  to  make, 
warm.]    Making  warm  ;  warming,  heating. 
"A    speciall   excalfactorie  vertue."— i*.  Holland: 
Plinie,  ok.  xxviii.,  ch,  Iv. 

*  ex-cS>Illb'r  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  excambio.]  Th© 
same  as  Excambie  (q.v.). 

^  ex-c&m -bi-a-tor,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  ex- 
ciimhio.]  A  broker ;  one  employed  in  the  ex- 
change of  lands. 

*  ex-cam'-bie,  v.t,  [Low  Lat.  excarribio :  Lat. 
ex  —  out,  and  cavibio  =  to  exchange.]  To  ex- 
change :  especially  applied  in  Scots  law  to  th& 
exchanging  of  land. 

ex-o^jn'-bi-on,  a.    [Low  Lat.] 

Scots  Law :  The  contract  by  which  one  piece 
of  land  is  exchanged  for  another. 

*  ex -c&n-des'- 961196,    ^ex-c^-des- 

9en-9y,  s.  [Lat.  excandescentia,  from  excan- 
descens,  pr.  par.  of  excandesco  ~  to  grow  hot : 
ex  =  out,  fully,  and  candesco  ~  to  grow  warm  ; 
candeo  =  to  be  hot.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  hot ;  a  grow- 
ing hot ;  a  glowing  heat. 

2.  A  growing  hot  in  temper ;  a  hecomiE^g; 
angry  ;  heat  of  passion. 

'^  ex-C^-des'-9ent,  a.  [Lat,  excandescensi,. 
pr.  par.  of  excandesco,]  Growing  hot ;  white 
with  heat. 

*  ex-G^Jl-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ea;=out,  away, 
and  cantatio  —  a  charming,  a  charm.]  A  dis- 
enchanting :  disenchantment  by  a  counter- 
charm. 

"  There  was  no  possibility  of  getting  out,  but  by  the 
power  of  a  higher  excanta^ion." — Qayton:  Festivoua 
Notes,  p.  277. 

* ex-oar'-nate,  v.t,  [Low  Lat.  excamatv^ 
pa.  par.  of  excarrio,  from  I^at.  ex  =  out,  away, 
and  caro  (genit.  carnis)  =  flesh.  ]  To  deprive 
of  flesh  ;  to  clear  or  separate  from  flesh. 


b6il,  h6^;  p^^t,  jtf^I;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin.  bcngb;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  si^i.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.  ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -cious,  -tions,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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^  ex-oar'-nate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  excarTiattts.] 
Deprived  or  divested  of  flesh. 

ex-car-na'-tion,  s.     [Eng.  excarnai{e);  -ion.'] 
*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  stripping  or  divesting  of  flesh. 

2.  The  state  of  being  divested  of  flesh  ;  the 
opposite  to  incarnation  (q.v.). 

II.  ATiat. :  The  natural  process  by  which 
injected  blood  vessels  are  detached  from  the 
parts  by  which  tliey  are  surrounded. 

*  ex-car-nif'-i-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  exoarnijicatus, 

pa.  par.  of  excamijico,  from  ex  =■  out,  away, 
and  caro  (genit.  cardis)  =  flesh.]  To  tear  to 
pieces,  to  raclc,  to  torture. 

"  What  [shall  we  aay]  to  the  racking  and  excamifi- 

eating  tht:iv  bodies,  before  this  last  pmiiBhment."— iT. 

More,  in  Trench's  Some  Dcf.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  19. 

*  ex-car-ni-f i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  excamiji- 
ccUus.]  The  act  of  tearing  to  pieces,  racking, 
torturing. 

ex  cath'-e-dra,  v^if-  [Lat.  =  from  the  chair 
or  seat  of  authority.]  [Cathedral.]  A  phrase 
applied  to  any  decision,  direction,  or  order 
laid  down  or  delivered  in  an  authoritative  or 
dogmatic  manner  ;  as  the  solemn  decisions  or 
dicta  of  a.  pope,  delivered  in  his  official 
capacity. 

*  ex-  cath'-e-drate,  v.t.  [Ex  cathedra.] 
To  condemn  authoritatively  or  ex  cathedra. 

"  To  see  toy  lines  excatkedrated,  here." 

Herric/c ;  Mesperiden,  p.  66. 

ex'-ca-vate,  v.  t.  &  L  [Lat.  excavatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exca-vo  =  to  hollow  out :  ex  —  out,  and  cavo 
=  to  make  hollow  ;  cavus  =  hollow.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  hollow,  scoop,  cut,  or  dig  out  the 
inner  part  of,  so  as  to  make  it  hollow. 

2.  To  form  by  excavation,  scooping,  or 
hollowing  out. 

"Those  excavated  channels,  by  our  workmen  called 
aatinga  and  grooves." — Evelyn  :  On  Architecture, 

3.  To  dig,  scoop,  or  cut  out. 

"  Ban  through  the  faithless  excavated  soil." 

Blackmore :  Creation,  bk.  vi, 

B,  Intrans. :  To  make  an  excavation. 

ex-ca-va'-tion,  s.    [Fr.  from  Lat.  excavatio, 
from  excavatus,  pa.  par.  of  excavo  =  to  hollow 
out :  ex  =■  out,  fully,  and  cavo  =  to  hollow.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  making  hollow  by  excavating, 
digging,  or  scooping  out  the  interior  of. 

2.  The  act  of  digging  or  scooping  out. 

"  By  the  excuvationot  certain  sinus  and  tracts  of  the 
earth."— Male :  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  299. 

3.  A  part  excavated  or  hollowed  out ;  a 
hollow,  a  javity.    [IL] 

'    tiVhere  a  winding  excawa/ion  leads 
Through  rocks  abrupt  and  wild." 

Glover :  Leonidas,  bk,  viL 

U.  Technically : 

1.  Civil  Eng. :  An  open  cutting,  as  in  a 
railway  ;  opposed  to  a  tunnel  (q.v.). 

2.  Geol.  :  The  excavation  of  valleys  is  one  of 
the  results  attending  or  following  on-an  earth- 
quake.   (Lyell :  Frinc.  Geol.,  ch,  xxix.) 

ex'-ca-va^tor,  tf.    [Eng.  excavat(e);  -or.] 

L  Ord.   Lang. :    One    who    or   that   which 
excavates  ;  specif.,  a  labourer  employed  in  the 
construction  of  rail  ways.  [Navigator,  Navvy.] 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Eng. :  A  machine  for  digging  earth  and 
removing  it  from  the  hole.  This  definition 
does  not  distinguish  the  excavator  from  the 
ditching-machine,  auger,  dredge,  earth-borer, 
post-hole  digger,  &c.  Custom,  however,  con- 
tines  the  term  excavator  to  a  narrower  range. 

2.  Dentist. :  A  dentist's  instrument  for  re- 
moving the  carious  portion  of  a  tooth.  Exca- 
vators are  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  straight, 
curved,  angular,  and  hooked, 

*ex-ca've,  v.t.  [Lat.  excavo.]  To  excavate, 
to  hollow  out.    (Cockeram.) 

*  ex-^e'-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  eaxcuco :  ex  =  out, 
fully,  and  ccecits  =  blind.]    To  make  blind. 

*  ex-9e-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  exccecatio,  from 
exc(Bcatu3,  pa.  par.  of  excmco.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  blind. 

2.  The  state  of  being  blind  ;  blindness. 
"Tlieir  own   wicked  hearts   will    still  work  and 

Improve  their  own  induration,  cxcecation,  and  irrita- 
tion to  further  a  inning.  "—Bjo.  liichardaon :  On  the  Old 
Test.  (1655),  p.  359. 


*  ex-9eA'-eiit,  a.  &,  s.  [Lat.  excedo  =  to  go 
out,  to  exceed.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Exceeding,  excessive.  , 

B.  -4s  subst. :  Excess. 

ex-9eed',  *  ex-cead,  ♦  ex-cede,  *  ox- 
ceede,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  exceder,  from  Lat. 
excedo  =  to  go  out,  to  go  beyond,  to  exceed : 
ex  =  out,  and  cedo  =  to  go.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  go  beyond  ;  to  be  more  or  greater 
than. 

(1)  Physically :  In  size,  amount,  extent,  &c. 
"  Nor  did  any  of  the  crusts  much  exceed  half-an-inch 

in  thickness." — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

(2)  Morally :  In  qualities,  character,  &c. 

2.  To  pass  beyond  the  limit  or  bounds  of. 

"The  charge  of  having  exceeded  the  limits  of  his 
professional  a\ity."—illacaula!/  :  Hist.  Eng.  ch.  xiv. 

3.  To  surpass,   to  excel,  to  transcend,   to 
outdo. 

"Solomon  exceeded  all  the  kings  of  the  earth."— 
1  Kings  x.  23. 

4.  To  be  too  great  for  ;  to  be  or  go  beyoud 
the  power  of  ;  to  surpass. 

"  To  be  wise  and  love  exceeds  man's  might." 

Shakesp. :  TroUus  &  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  go  too  far ;   to  go  or  pass   beyond 
proper  limits  or  bouuds  ;  to  go  to  excess. 

"  Remembering  that  we  speak  to  (Jod,  in  our  rever- 
ence to  whom  we  cannot  possibly  exceed." —Taylor. 

2.  To  go  beyoud  any  certain  limit. 


*  3.  To  bear  the  greater  projjortion  ;  to  pre- 
dominate ;  to  be  greater. 

"  The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still  exceed." 
Shakesp. :  Rape  o/  Lucrece,  229. 

TJ  For  tlie  difference  between  to  exceed  and 
to  excel,  see  Excel. 

t  ex-^eed'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  exceed ;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  exceeded  or  surpassed. 

ex-^eed'-er,  s.  [Eng.  exceed ;  -er.]  One  who 
exceeds,  or  goes  to  excess. 

"  That  abuse  doth  not  evacuate  the  commission  ;  not 
in  the  exaeders  and  trausgresaora,  much  less  in  them 
that  exceed  not." — Mountague :  Appeale  to  Cwsar,  p.  317. 

ex-^eed'-mg,  *ex-cead-ynge,  *ex-ced- 
ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  adv.,  &l  s.    [Exceed.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj. :  Very  great  in  amount,  duration, 
extent,  or  degree. 

"  Our  excedj/nge  tribulacyon,  which  is  momentary 
and  lyght,  prepareth  an  exceadt/nge  and  an  eternaU 
waight  of  glory  unto  us."— fiiftte  (1551),  2  Cor.  iv. 

*  C.  As  adv. :  In  a  very  great  degree ;  exceed- 
ingly, extremely. 

"They  are  grown  exceeding  circumspect  and  wary." 
Ben  Jonson :  Scjanus,  ii.  3. 

*"  I>,  As  subst. :  Excess,  superfluity. 

"  It  is  found  that  there  has  been  a  great  exceeding 
of  late  years  in  the  second  division,  several  brevets 
having  been  gi-anted  for  the  converting  of  subalterns 
into  8carf-offlcers."—-tl  (Edison  ;  Spectator,  So.  21. 

ex-9eed'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  exceeding ;  -ly.] 
To  a  very  great  degree ;  very  greatly ;  very 
much,  extremely. 

"  Isaac  trembled  exceedingly." — Oenesis  xxvii.  33. 

*  ex-ceed'~ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  exceeding^ ; 
-fiess.l  Excess,  excessiveness ;  greatness  in 
length,  duration,  extent,  or  degree. 

"  Never  isaw  she  creature  so  astonished  aa  Zeimane, 
exceeding  sorry  for  Pamela,  but  exceedingly  exceeding 
that  exceedingness  in  feare  for  Philoclea." — Sir  P. 
Sidney  ;  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

ex-9el',  V.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  exceller,  from  Lat.  exxxllo 
=  (1)  to  raise,  (2)  to  excel :  ex  =  out,  fully, 
and  *  cello  =  to  imx>el ;  Gr.  /ce'AAw  (kello)  =■  to 
drive,  to  impel.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  surpass  in  qualities ;  to  exceed,  to 
outdo. 

"Wisdom  excelleth  fooliahuesB,  as  far„^  light  doth 
darkuesse."— fliftffl  (1651),  -Ecttes.  Ii. 

*  2.  To  be  too  great  for ;  to  exceed  or  go 
beyond  one's  power. 

"She  opened. 
But  to  shut  excelled  her  power." 

Milt<m :  P.  i.,  ii.  883,  881. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  possess  certain  qualities  in  a  degree 
exceeding  other  persons  or  things. 

"  Bid  these  in  elegance  of  form  excel. 
In  colour  these,  and  those  delight  the  smell." 
Cowper  :  Jietircjnent,  793,  794. 

2.  To  surpass  others  in  good  or  laudable 
acts  ;  to  be  eminent  or  illustrious. 


1"  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  excel, 
to  exceed,  to  surpass,  to  transcend,  and  to  outdo : 
"  Exceed,  In  its  limited  acceptation,  conveys 
no  idea  of  moral  desert ;  surpass  and  excel  are 
alvvays  taken  in  a  good  sense.  It  is  not  so 
much  persons  as  things  which  exceed;  both 
persons  and  things  surpass  ;  persons  only 
excel.  One  thing  exceeds  another,  as  the  success 
of  anundei-tal:ing&rceecZ5  the  expectations  of 
the  undertaker,  or  a  man's  exertions  exceed  his 
strength  :  one  person  surpasses  another,  as 
the  English  have  surpassed  all  other  nations 
in  the  extent  of  their  naval  power.  The  de- 
rivatives excessive  and  excellent  have  this  ob- 
vious distinction  between  them,  that  the 
former  always  signifies  exceeding  in  that  which 
ought  not  to  be  exceeded ;  and  the  latter 
exceeding  in  that  where  it  is  honourable  to 
exceed :  he  who  is  habitually  excessive  in  any 
of  his  indulgences,  must  be  insensible  to  the 
excellence  of  a  temperate  life.  Transcend  sig- 
nifies climbing  beyond  ;  and  outdo  signifies 
doing  out  of  the  ordinary  course  :  the  former, 
like  surpass,  refers  rather  to  the  state  of 
things  ;  and'  outdo,  like  excel,  to  the  exertions 
of  persons :  the  former  rises  in  sense  above 
surpass;  but  the  latter  is  only  employed  in 
particular  cases,  that  is,  to  excel  in  action ; 
excel  is,  however,  confined  to  that  which  is 
good;  outdo  to  that  which  is  good  or  bad." 
XCrahh:  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex'-9el-len9e,  ex'-$el-len-5y,  s.  [Fr.  ex- 
cellence, from  Lat.  excellentia,  from  excellens, 
pr.  par.  of  excello ;  Sp.  excelencia;  Port,  excel- 
lencia;  Ital.  eccellenza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  excelling  or 
possessing  some  certain  quality  in  an  un- 
usual or  eminent  degree ;  superiority,  pre- 
eminence. 

"  If  now  thy  beauty  be  of  such  esteem. 
Which  all  of  so  rare  excellency  deem." 

Drayton :  Edward  IV.  to  Mrs.  Shore. 

2.  That  in  which  any  person  or  thing  excels; 
any  valuable  quality  possessed  in  au  unusual 
or  eminent  degree  ;  an  excellent  quality, 
feature,  or  trait. 

"The  criticisms  have  been  made  rather  to  discover 
beauties  and  excellencies  than  their  faults  and  imper- 
fections. "—-4  ddison. 

3.  Dignity,  high  rank  in  existence. 

"See  the  mind  of  beastly  man. 
That  hath  ao  soon  forgot  the  excellence 
Of  his  creation."        Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iL  87. 

*  4.  High  degree  ;  unusual  or  eminent  man- 
ner. 

"  [She]  loves  him  with  that  excellence 
The  angels  love  good  meu  with." 

ShaJcesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  il.  2, 

5.  A  title  of  honour  given  to  certain  persons 
of  high  rank.  It  is  the  title  of  a  Viceroy,  a 
Governor-General,  an  Ambassador,  or  a  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. (Used  with  the  possessive 
pronouns  his,  your,  tlieir,  prefixed.) 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  excel- 
leThce  and  superiority:  ^'Excellence  is  an  abso- 
lute term ;  superiority  is  a  relative  term  ; 
many  may  have  excellence  in  the  same  degree, 
but  they  must  have  superiority  in  different 
degrees  :  superiority  is  often  superior  excel- 
lence, but  in  many  cases  they  are  applied  to 
difl'erent  objects."    (Cra&6 :  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex'-9el-lent,  *  ex-cel-ent,  *  ex -eel- 
lente,  a.  &  adv.     [Fr.  excellent,  from  Lat.  ex- 
cellens, pr.  par.  of  excello ;   Sp.  excelenie ;  Port. 
excellente;  Ital.  eccellente.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Excelling  or  eminent  in  some  good  or 
laudable  quality,  power,  or  attainment. 

"  Men  of  excellent  lyfe  and  learning  replyed  earueatly 
against  their  trsuissubstanciaciona  and  other  sorceries. ' 
— Bal«  :  Image,  pt.  iii. 

2.  Characterized  by  excellence  or  eminent 
qualities. 

(1)  Of  persons :  Eminently  good  or  distin- 
guished. 

"  The  most  noble  and  excellent  king  of  the  world."— 
Maundeville,  p.  193. 

(2)  Of  things :  Possessing  some  excellent 
qualities  ;  valuable  ;  unusually  good :  as,  an 
excellent  book. 

*  3.  {In  a  bcLd  se-nse) :  Exceeding,  remarkable, 
surpassing. 

"This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world." — 
Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  2. 

*  B,  As  adv.  .  Excellently,  exceedingly, 
extremely. 

"He  hath  an  excellent  good  name."  —  Shakesp.: 
Much  A  do  About  Nothing,  ill.  1. 

ex'-9el-lent-ly,  *  ex-cel-Ient-lye,  adv. 
[Eng.  excellent ;  -ly.} 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  w^hat,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sjire,   sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;   ey  =  a,    qu  =  tw. 


excelsior— excess 
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1.  In  an  excellent  manner  or  degree  ;  un- 
iiflually  well ;  eminently  ;  admirably. 

"A  plot  excellently  well  fortified  both  by  nature 
and  manu'a  \i&n<\&."—Goldirig  :  C'cesar,  fo.  114. 

*2.  In  an  unusual  degree  ;  exceedingly,  ex- 
tremely, eminently. 


ex-9er-si-6r,  a.  &  5.     [Lat.,  compar.  of  ex- 
cehus  —  high,  lofty.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Higher,  loftier. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  trade  name  for  curled 
shreds  of  wood  used  as  a  substitute  for  curled 
hair  in  stuffing  cushions,  &c.  It  is  made  in  a 
machine  in  which  the  bolt  is  pressed  down- 
ward within  its  fixed  case  by  a  weighted  lever, 
and  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  scoring  and 
plane  cutters  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  hori- 
zontal rotating  wheel. 

ex-9©l'-si-tude,  0.     [Lat.  excelsus  =  high, 
lofty.]    Height. 

"  The  excelsitude  of  this  monarchall  bludy  induper- 
d.toi."~^ashe  :  Lenten  Stuffe. 

ex-^en'-tral,  a.      [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  central 
(q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Out  of  the  centre. 

ex-9en'-tric,  a.  &  s.    [Eccentric,  a.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  1,  Ord.  Lang,  :  Deviating  from  the  centre ; 
not  having  the  same  centre  ;  eccentric. 

2.  Bot. :  Appbed  to  a  lateral  embryo  re- 
moved from  the  centre  or  axis. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  [Eccentric]. 

©x-9en'-tric-al,  a.  ['Eng.  eccentnc  ; -al]  The 
same  as  Eccentric,  adj.  (q.v.). 

ex-9en-tri9'-i-ty,  s.    [Eccentricity.] 

ex-9en-tr6~stSm'-ar-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  eKKev- 
Tpos  (ekkentros)  =  o'ut  'of  the  centre,  and 
(TTOfjiaTaistomata),  pi.  of  a-TOfjia  (stoma) = mouth.] 
Zool. :  The  name  given  by  De  Blainville  to  a 
family  of  Echinida,  with  a  more  or  less  elon- 
gate, cordate  body.  Chief  genera,  Spatangus 
(recent),  and  Ananehites  (fossil). 

ex-yept',  *  ex-cepte,  v,t.  &  i.     [Fr.  excepter, 
from  Lat.  excepto,  an  inteiis.  of  excipio  =  to 
take  out :  ex  =  out,  and  capio  =  to  take.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  take  or  leave  out  of  any  specified 

number,  rule,  position,  precept,  &c. ;  to  omit. 

"One  of  the  rebelii  excepted  in  the  iudemuity  that 

waa  proclaimed."— Bu7-rie( :  Bist.  Ovm  Time  (aiL  1667). 

.2.  To  exclude,  to  forbid,  to  interdict. 

'  ' '  The  excepted  tree. '         Afilton :  P.  L.,  xL  426. 

*  B.  Tntrans. :  To  object ;  to  take  excep- 
tion ;  to  make  objection.  (Followed  by  to  or 
against.) 

"Each  jmrty  having  liberty  to  except  to  Its  coniiw- 
tenuy,  which  exceptions  are  publicly  stated."— ffZacfc- 
Btone  :  Comment.,  ok.  ill.,  ch.  12. 

^X-9ept',  prep.  &  conj.  [Properly  either  the 
pa.  par.  or  the  imperative  of  the  verb,  tlie 
construction  in  the  former  case  being  similar 
to  the  Latin  ablative  absolute ;  thus,  all  except 
one  =  all,  one  being  excepted.  Of  this  we 
have  an  instance  in  Shakesp. :  Rich.  III.,  v.  3 : 
"  Richard  except,  those  whom  we  fight  against 
Had  rather  have  ua  wiu  thaa  him  they  follow."] 

A.  As  prep. :  Besides,  exclusive  of ;  omit- 
ting ;  with  exception  of ;  excepting. 

"  A  dream  to  any,  except  those  that  dream. " 

Cowper:  Conversation,  483. 

B.  -4s  conj. ;  Excepting,  unless ;  if .  .  .  not. 

"Except  the  liord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in 
vain  that  build  it."— Psalm  cxxvii,  l. 
IT  For  the  difference  between   except  and 
besides,  see  Besidim  ;  for  that  between  except 
and  unless,  see  Unless. 

*  ex-9ep'-tant,  a.    [Lat.  exceptans,  pr.  par,  of 
eaxept-o.]    Implying  or  containing  exception. 

ex-9ept'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  s.,  &  prep.     [Ex- 
cept, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^ibst. :  A  taking  out,  omitting,  or 
excluding  from  a  number,  rule,  position, 
precept,  &c. 

D.  As  prep. :  Except,  omitting,  with  the 
exception  of. 

"  People  come  into  the  world  in  Turkey  the  same 
way  they  do  here ;  and  yet,  excepting  the  royal  family, 
they  get  but  little  by  it,"— Collier  :  On  Duelling. 


-tion,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exceptio,  from 
a.  par.  of  excipio  =  to  take  out.  to 
except.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  excepting,  excluding,  or  omit- 
ting from  a  number,  rule,  position,  category, 
&c. ;  exclusion,  omission. 

"When  God  renewed  this  chai-ter  of  man's  aov- 
relguty  over  the  creatures  to  Noah  and  his  family, 
we  find  no  exception  at  all."— Som^A. 

2.  The  state  of  being  excepted,  excluded,  or 
omitted  from  a  number,  rule,  position,  cate- 
gory, &c. 

"  Tliere  is  no  exception  or  pretence  of  privilege, 
which  hlifh  or  low,  rich  or  poure,  iiiay  or  ought  to 
VBuriw  viito  themselves." — Caluine:  Foure  Godlie 
Sermons,  bgt.  1. 

3.  That  which  is  excepted,  excluded,  or 
omitted  from  a  general  statement,  number, 
rule,  category,  &c.  ;  that  which  is  specified 
as  not  included  in  or  falling  under  any  rule, 
category,  &c. 

"  That  proud  exception  to  all  nature's  laws," 

Pope:  Essay  on  Alan,  ill.  244. 

i.  An  objection  ;  a  cavil ;  that  which  is  or 
may  be  stated  or  put  forward  in  opposition  to 
any  rule,  statement,  or  position.  (Followed 
by  to  or  against.) 

"Your  assertion  hath  drawn  ua  to  make  search 
whether  these  be  just  exceptions  against  the  customa 
of  our  church.'' —Hooker  :  Eccles.  Polity.    (Pref.) 

5.  Offence,  dislike,  slight  anger,  or  resent- 
ment.   {To  take  exception.] 
11,  Law: 

1.  A  denial  of  anything  alleged  and  con- 
sidered valid  by  the  other  side,  either  in  point 
of  law  or  in  pleading;  a  denial  of  a  matter 
alleged  in  bar  to  an  action  ;  a  denial  of  the 
sufficiency  of  an  answer. 

2.  A  clause  by  which  the  grantor  of  a  deed 
excepts  something  before  granted. 

TT  (1)  BUI  of  Exceptions  : 
Law :  A  statement  of  exceptions  or  objec- 
tions on  points  of  law  taken  to  the  directions, 
or  decisions  of  a  judge  presiding  at  a  trial,  to 
be  referred  for  consideration  and  decision  to  a 
superior  court,  or  to  a  full  bench. 

"If.  either  in  his  directions  or  decisions,  he  [the 
Judge)  misstates  the  law  by  ignorance,  inadvertence, 
or  design,  the  counsel  on  either  side  may  require  him 
publicly  to  seal  a  bill  nf  except  hrus ;  stating  the  point 
whei-eiu  lie  is  supposed  to  err.  This  bill  o/  exceptions 
is  in  the  nature  oi  an  appeal ;  examinable,  not  m  the 
court  out  of  which  thu  record  issues  for  the  trial  at 
nisiprius,  but  in  the  next  immediate  superior  court, 
upon  eri'or  brought,  after  Judgment  given  in  the 
court  below. " — Blackstone :  Commentariei,  bk.  iii. , 
ch.  12. 

(2)  To  take  exception : 

(a)  To  make  an  objection,  to  object ;  to  find 
fault ;  followed  formerly  by  against,  now  by  to. 

"He  gave  Sir  James  Tirrel  great  thanks;  but  took 
exception  to  the  place  of  their  bm'ial,  being  too  baaefor 
them  that  were  king's  children." — liacon. 

(b)  To  take  offence  or  umbrage ;  to  be  of- 
fended ;  followed  by  at :  as,  To  take  exception 
at  a  remark. 


ex-9ep'-tion-a-ble,  a. 

-able.] 


[Eng,  exception; 


1.  Liable  or  open  to  exception  or  objection ; 
objectionable. 

2.  Exceptional,  unusual. 

"The  only  piece  of  pleasantry  in  Milton  is  where 
the  evil  spirits  rally  the  angels  upon  the  success  of 
their  artlltery :  tliia  passage  I  lo<^  upon  to  be  the 
most  exceptionable  in  the  whole  poem." — Addison: 
Spectator,  No.  279. 

*  ex-9ep'-tioii-a-ble-2iess,  s  [Eng.  excep- 
tionxihle ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
exceptionable. 

ex-9ep'-tion-al,  a.     [Eng.  exception  ;  -al.} 

1.  Out  of  the  ordinary  or  usual  course ;  un- 
usual, not  usual,  special ;  forming  or  of  the 
nature  of  an  exception ;  unprecedented,  extra- 
ordinary. 

2.  That  may  be  excepted  against ;  exception- 
able. 

eX'-fep'-tlon-al-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  exceptional ; 
-ly.]  In  an  exceptional  or  unusual  manner  or 
degree ;  unprecedentedly,  extraordinarily, 

ex-fep -tlon-a-rj;^, a.  [Eng.  exception;  -ary.] 
Indicating  an  exception. 

*  ex-9ep'-tion-er,  s,    [Eng,  exception;  -er.] 

One  who  takes  exceptions  or  objections  :  an 
objector. 

•'  Thus  much,  readers,  in  favour  of  the  softer  spirited 
Christian  ;  for  other  exceptionert  there  waa  no  thought 
taken.  —Al-dton:  Remonstrant's  Defence 


*  Sx - ^Sp  -  tlOUS,  a.  [Eng.  ex(xpt ;  -iovs.] 
Given  to  cavilling ;  fond  of  making  objections ; 
peevish,  censorious. 

"  Quick  and  full-eyed,  very  exceptioita  and  extremely 
cholerick."— .SfteWtm  ;  Bon  Quixote,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  I. 

*  ex-cep -tious-ness,  s,  [Eng.  exceptious ; 
-^ness.]  The  quality  of  being  exceptious  ;  a  d  is 
positionto  find  orraise  objections  or  exceptions. 

"A  froward,  malicious   exceptiousness."  —  Barrow, 
voL  i.,  ser.  1. 

*  ex-9ep'-tive,  a.    [Eng.  except;  ■ive.'\   ' 

1.  Including  or  indicating  an  exception, 

"  Exceptive  propositions  will  make  complex  syllo- 
Isms  :  as.  None  but  physicians  came  to  the  cousulta- 

ion  ;  The  uurse  ia  nopfiyaici       '"■-'■--  ^i- 
came  not  to  the  consultation. 


.    .  _  _ —    _.__  ^-hysi 

ion  ;  The  uurse  ia  no  physician,  Therefore  the  nui'se 

^me  1    ■  '     "  ■■       '      '       "^     ■" 

ch.  ii. 


-  Watts :  Logic,  pt.  iii.. 


2.  Making  or  forming  an  exception  ;  excep- 
tional :  as,  an  exceptive  law. 

*  ex-9ept'-less,  *  ex-9ept'-lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
except;  -less.]  Making  or  admitting  of  no  excep- 
tion ;  extending  to  all  ;  general,  universal 

"  Forgive  my  general  and  exceptless  rashness." 

Shakesp. :  Timon,  iv.  .'I. 

*  ex-9ep'-t6r,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  makes  or 
raises  objections  ;  an  objector,  a  caviller. 

"  The  exceptor  makes  a  reflection  upon  the  imjiro- 
priety  of  those  expressions."— Bume(  .■  Theory  qf  ike 
Earth. 

*  ex-9er'-e-brate,   v.t.     [Lat.  excerebraim, 

pa.  par.  of  excerebro :  ex  =  out,  and  cerebrum  = 
the  brain.] 

1,  To  beat  out  the  brains ;  to  remove  the 
brains  in  any  way. 

2.  To  cast  out  from  the  brain. 

"Hath  it  not  sovereign  virtue  in  itto  excerebrateall 
cares  ?  " —  Ward :  Sermons,  p.  25. 

*  ex-9er'-e-brose,  a.  [Lat.  ex  =  out,  with- 
out, and  cerebrosus  =  having  brains.]  Having 
no  brains  ;  brainless. 

*  ex-9ern',  v.t.  [Lat.  excerno :  ex  =  out,  and 
cerno  =  to  separate.]  To  strain  out  ;  to 
separate  by  straining  ;  to  send  out  by  excre- 
tion ;  to  excrete. 

"  That  which  is  dead,  or  corrupted  or  excemed,  hath 
antipathy  with  the  same  thing  when  it  is  alive  and 
sound,  and  with  those  parts  which  do  earceni." — Bacon  : 
Natural  History. 

*  ex-9em'-eiit,  a.  [Lat.,  excernens,  pr.  par. 
of  excerno.]    Secreting,  excreting. 

*ex-9erp',  v.t.  [Lat.  excerpo :  gc  =  out, 
away,  and  carpo  =  to  pluck.]  To  pick  out,  tti 
cull,  to  excerpt. 

"  In  your  reading  excerp,  aud  note  in  your  books 
such  things  as  you  \iks."~Hales  :  liemains,  p.  288. 

ex-9erpt',  v.t.  [Lat.  excerptus,  pa.  par.  of 
excerpo  =  to  pick  out  •  ex  =  out,  and  carpo  = 
to  pick.]  To  pick  out ;  to  make  an  extract 
of ;  to  cite,  to  quote. 

"  Possibly  he  meaueth  his  own  dear  words  1  have 
excerpted." — Barnard:  lAfeof  Heylin(lfm),y.  12. 

ex-9&:pt',  s.  [Lat.  excerptum,  neut.  of  eas- 
cerptus,  pa.  par.  of  excerpo,]  An  extract  or 
selection  from  the  works  of  an  author,  or 
writing  of  any  kind. 

"  His  commonplace  book  was  filled  with  excerptft 
from  the  Year-books."— Cam^eK:  lAves  of  the  Lara 
Chancellors;  Lord  Commiteioner  Maynard, 

ex-9erp'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  neut.  pi.  of  excerp- 
tus, pa.  par.  of  excerpo.-]    Excerpts,  extracts. 

*  ex-9erp'-tion,  s.  [Lat  excerptio,  from  ex- 
cerptus,  pa.  par.  of  excerpo.] 

1.  The  act  of  selecting,  culling,  or  picking 
out. 

2.  That  which  is  selected  or  picked  out ;  an 
excerpt ;  an  extract. 

"  Times  have  consumed  his  works,  saving  aoase  few 
excerptions." — Haleigh,    (Johnson.) 

*  Sx-9erp -tive,  a.  [Eng.  excerpt ; -^/oe.}  Ex- 
cerpting, selecting,  picking  out.    ' 

*  ex-cerp'-t6r,  s.  [Lat.  excerptus,  pa.  par.  of 
excerpo.]  One  who  makes  excerptS;  extracts, 
or  selections. 

"  I  have  not  been  surreptitious  of"  whole  i>pises 
together  out  of  the  doctors  printed  volumes,  and 
appropriated  ithem  to  myself  without  any  mark,  or 

asterism,  as  he  has  done,    I  am  no  such  excerptor  " 

BajTiard  :  Life  of  Beylin,  p.  12. 

ex-9ess'»  *ex-ces,  s.  [O.  Fr.  excez  ~  excess, 
from  Lat.  excessus  =  a  going  out :  excedo  =  to 
go  beyond,  to  excel ;  Sp.  exceso  ;  Port,  excesso; 
Ital.  eccesso.]    [Exceed.] 


bai.  b6^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  cell,  chorus.  9hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist.     ph=£; 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -fion  =  zhun.    -tious.  -sious.  -cious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^. 
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excessive— exchequer 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  wliicli  exceeds  any  measure  or 
limit ;  that  whicli  is  in  superabundance  ;  that 
which  goes  beyond  the  common  or  ordinary 
measure,  proportion,  or  limit. 

"Less  thiin  archangel  rallied,  ami  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscuieU."  MiUon  :  P.  L.,  t  593. 

2.  A  state  of  being  in  too  great  quantity, 
degree,  or  amount;  superabundance. 

"The  several  rays  in  that  white  light  retain  their 
colorific  qualities,  by  which  those  of  any  sort,  when- 
ever they  become  more  copious  than  the  rest,  do  by 
their  excess    and   i>redominaiice    cause    their   proper 

colour  to  appeal'." — Newton  :  Opticas. 

3.  Extravagance  of  any  kind  ;  a  transgres- 
sion or  iiassing  beyond  due  limits. 

"Hospitality  sometimes  degenerates  into  profuse- 
ness;  even  pjirsiinony  itself,  which  sits  but  ill  upon  a 
publick  figure,  is  yet  the  more  pardonable  excess  of  the 
two."—AC(erburi/. 

4.  Undue  or  excessive  indulgence  of  appe- 
tite or  of  the  desires  ;  over-indulgence. 

"  There  will  be  need  of  tempei-auce  in  diet ;  for  the 
body,  once  heavy  with  excess  and  surfeits,  hangs  plum- 
met on  the  nobler  parts." — Duppa, 

n.  Arith.  &  GeoTfi. :  Tlie  amount  by  which 
one  number  or  quantity  exceeds  another  ;  the 
difference  between  the  greater  of  two  unequal 
numbers  and  the  less  ;  thus,  6  is  the  excess  of 
8  over  2. 

^  Siiherical  excess  :  The  excess  of  the  sum  of 
the  three  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  over 
two  right  angles,  or  180°. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  excess, 
super fiiiity,  and  rediuida.ncy :  "Excess  is  that 
which  exceeds  any  measure ;  superfluity  and 
redundancy  signify  an  excess  of  a  good  measure. 
"We  may  have  an  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  wet  or 
dry,  when  we  have  more  than  the  ordinary 
quantity ;  but  we  have  a  superfluity  of  pro- 
visions, when  we  have  more  than  we  want. 
Excess  is  applicable  to  any  object ;  but  super- 
fluity and  redundancy  are  species  of  excess. 
.  .  .  We  may  have  an  excess  of  prosperity  or 
adversity ;  a  superfluity  of  good  things  ;  and 
a  redunckincy  of  speech  or  words."  (Crcibb : 
Eng.  Synoii.) 

ex-9es'-sive,  *  ex-ces-sif,  a.  [Fr.  excessif, 
from  Lat.  excessiis;  Sp.  excesivo ;  Ital.  ecces- 
sivo.'] 

1.  Exceeding  the  usual  or  proper  limits  or 
bounds ;  immoderate,  extravagant,  unreason- 
able ;  too  great ;  beyond  measure. 

"  He  had,  in  the  Convention,  carried  hia  zeal  for  her 
interests  to  a  length  which  she  had  herself  blamed  as 
excessive." — Macauiay :  Hist.  Eng.,c\i.  xv. 

*  2.  Acting  unreasonably  or  without  proper 
restraint. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  excessive, 
immoderate,  and  intemperate  :  "Excessive  desig- 
nates excess  in  geneiul ;  immoderate  and  ititein- 
'perate  designate  excess  in  moral  agents.  The 
excessive  lies  simply  in  the  thing  which  exceeds 
any  given  point :  the  immoderate  lies  in  the 
passions  which  range  to  a  boundless  extent ; 
the  intemperate  lies  in  the  will  which  is  under 
no  control.  Hence  we  speak  of  an  excessive 
thirst  physically  considered :  an  immoderate 
ambition  or  lust  of  power ;  an  intemperate  in- 
dulgence, an  intemperate  warmth.  Excessive 
admits  of  degrees ;  what  is  excessive  may 
exceed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  :  im-moderate 
and  intemperate  mark  a  positively  great  degree 
of  excess ;  the  former  still  higher  than  the 
latter  :  immoderate  is  in  fact  the  highest  con- 
ceivable degree  of  excess.  Excessive  designates 
what  is  partial ;  immoderate  is  used  oftener  for 
what  is  partial  than  what  is  habitual ;  intem- 
perate oftener  for  what  is  habitual  than  what 
is  partial.  A  person  is  eaxessively  displeased 
on  particular  occasions  :  an  immoderate  eater 
at  all  times,  or  only  immoderate  in  that  which 
he  likes  :  he  is  intemperate  in  his  language 
when  his  anger  is  intemperate;  or  he  leads  an 
intemperate  life.  The  excesses  of  youth  do  but 
too  often  settle  into  confirmed  habits  of  in- 
temperance."    {Crabb:  Eng.  Syn.) 

ex-C€S'-sive-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  excessive;  -ly.] 
1.  In  or  to  an  excessive  degree  ;   exceed- 
ingly ;  extremely ;  beyond  measure. 

"  Such  mosses  .  .  .  ha,ve  seeds  bo  ezceseloely  smaM." 
—Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  iL 

*2.  Vehemently,  greedily.    (Spenser.) 

ex-ces -sive-ness,  *  ex-ces-sive-nesse, 

s.     [Eng.  excessive;  -ness.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  excessive  ;  excess. 

"Other  some  so  fryse  through  the  excetsUienesse  of 
the  cold," — Qoldlng :  Justine,  p.  8, 

ex-change,   * es-cliaiinge,  v.t.  &  i.    [0. 

Fr.  eschanger  ;  Fr.  echanger.]    [Change.] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  give  or  part  with  in  return  for  another ; 
to  transfer  or  hand  over  for  an  equivalent. 

"They  shall  not  sell  of  it,  neither  excltangc  nor 
alienate  the  first  fruits." — Eze/ciel  xlviii.  14. 

2.  It  is  now  followed  by  for,  but  formerly 
with  was  also  used. 

"  Being  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  fashions  of  his 
own  country,  he  has  something  to  exchange  with  those 
abroad . " — L  ockc . 

3.  To  give  and  receive  reciprocally ;  to  give 
and  take  ;  to  interchange. 

"Without  exchanging  a  blow," — Macaulay :  Uuit. 
JCng.,  ch.  xvt 

i.  To  resign,  give  up,  or  abandon  one  state 
for  another, 

"  Death  for  life  exi:hanged  foolishlie." 

Kpetiser :  F.  Q.  ;  Of  MalabUUie,  vi.  6. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  make  an  exchange ;  to 
barter  ;  to  pass  or  be  taken  as  an  equivalent, 
as.  How  many  francs  will  a  sovereign  exchange 
for?    (Milt:  Folit.  Economy.) 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
exclmnge,  to  barter,  to  truck,  and  to  cotnmute : 
"  To  barter  is  to  exchange  one  article  of  trade 
for  another :  to  truck  is  a  familiar  term  to 
express  a  familiar  action  for  excluinging  one 
article  of  private  property  for  another  :  coni- 
mute  signifies  an  exchanging  one  mode  of 
punishment  for  another.  We  may  e.xclmnge 
one  book  for  another  ;  tmders  barter  trinkets 
for  gold  dust ;  coachmen  or  stablemen  truck  a 
whip  for  a  handkerchief;  the  Government 
commute  the  punishment  of  death  for  that  of 
banishment."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difl'erence  between  to  exclmnge 
and  to  change,  see  Change. 

ex-9han'ge,  *  es-chaunge,  s.     [0.  Fr.  es- 

clmnge;  Fr.  echange.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  exchanging,  or  giving  one 
thing  for  another ;  a  parting  with  one  article 
or  commodity  for  an  equivalent. 

"  They  lend  their  com,  they  make  exchanges :  they 
are  always  ready  to  serve  one  another."— Aciaison. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  and  receiving  recipro- 
cally ;  interchange. 

3.  The  act  of  giving  up,  resigning,  or  aban- 
doning one  state  for  another. 

4.  The  contract  by  which  one  thing  or  com- 
modity is  exchanged  for  an  equivalent. 

5.  The  form  or  process  of  exchanging  a  debt 
or  credit  for  another  ;  the  receiving  or  paying 
of  money  by  bill,  order,  or  draft.     [Bill.] 

"  1  have  hills  for  money  by  exchange. 
From  Florence." 

Shakesp. :  Tamiiig  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  2. 

6.  That  which  is  given  in  return  for  some- 
thing received. 

"  There's  my  excTiange :  what  in  the  world  he  is 
That  names  me  traitor,  villain-like  he  lies." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  v.  3. 

7.  That  which  is  received  in  return  for 
something  given. 

"The  respect  and  love  which  was  paid  you  by  all, 
who  had  the  happiness  to  know  you,  was  a  wise  ex- 
change for  the  honours  of  the  court."— jOrffcfcw. 

*8.  Change,  transmutation. 

"  I  am  much  ashamed  of  my  exchange." 

Hhakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6, 

*  9.  Variety,  change. 

"  These  women  all  of  rightwisentes. 
Of  choise  and  free  election. 
Must  love  (sschaunge  and  doublenesse." 

Chaucer  :  Balade  of  WoTnen. 
II,  Technically: 

1.  Commerce : 

(1)  A  place  where  merchants,  brokers,  &e. 
meet  to  transact  business  ;  generally  con- 
tracted into  'Change. 

"  He  that  uses  the  same  words  sometimes  in  one,  and 
sometimes  in  another  aigniflcatlon,  ought  to  pass,  in 
the  schools,  for  as  fair  a  man,  as  he  does  in  the  market 
and  exchange,  who  sells  several  things  mider  the  same 
name." — Locke. 

(2)  A  bill  of  exchange  (q.v.). 

(3)  The  rat«  at  which  the  money  of  one 
country  is  exchanged  for  tliat  of  another. 
\Conrse  of  ExcJuinge.] 

2.  Arith. :  A  rule  for  ascertaining  how  much 
of  the  money  of  one  country  is  equivalent  in 
value  to  a  given  amount  of  that  of  another. 

3.  Law  :  A  mutual  grant  of  equal  interests, 
in  consideration  the  one  for  the  other. 

^  (1)  Arbitration  of  exchange :  [Arbitration]. 

(2)  Course  of  excMnge :  The  current  price  of 
a  Bill  of  Exchange  at  any  one  place  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  is  at  another.  If  for  £100 
at  one  place  exactly  £100  at  the  other  must  be 
paid,  then  the  Course  of  Exchange  between 


the  two  places  is  at  par  ;  if  more  must  be  ]iaid 
at  the  second  place,  then  it  is  above  par  at  the 
other  ;  if  less,  it  is  below  it. 

(3)  Tlieory  of  exchange:  An  hypothesis  with 
regaid  to  radiant  heat,  devised  by  Prevost  of 
Geneva,  and  since  generally  accepted.  All 
bodies  radiate  lieat.  If  two  of  different  tem- 
peratures be  placed  near  each  other,  each  will 
radiate  lieat  to  the  other,  but  the  one  higher 
in  temperature  will  receive  less  than  it  emits. 
Finally,  both  will  be  of  the  same  temperature, 
each  receiving  from  the  other  precisely  as  much 
heat  as  it  sends  it  in  return.  This  scale  is 
called  the  mobile  equilibrium  of  t-enipcrature. 

exchange-broker,  «.    A  bill-broker. 

exclumge-cap,  s.  A  fine  quality  oJ 
payjer  made  of  new  stock  ;  thin,  highly  calen- 
dered, and  used  for  printing  bills  of  exchange. 

*  excliange  -  wench,  s.      One   of  the 

women  who  kept  stalls  at  the  exchange,  and 
whose  reputation  Avas  not  very  good.    (Nares.) 

"Now  every  exchange-wewji  is  ushered  in  by  them 
into  her  stalls,  and  while  she  calls  to  others  to  knotv 
what  they  lack,  while  herself  lacks  nothing  to  make 

her  as  fine  as  a  countess." — England's  Vanity  (1683), 
p.  a2. 

ex-9hange-a-bil'-i-tS^,  s.  [Eng.  exchange- 
able; -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ex- 
cliangeable. 

ex-9han'ge-a-'ble,  a.    [Eng.  exchange;  -able.'i 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  exchanged ;  fit  or 
proper  to  be  exchanged. 

"The  nfBcers  captured  were  excTuingeable  with  the 
powers  of  Genei-al  H.ove."~Marsfiall.    { Webster.) 

2.  Rateable,  or  to  be  valued  according  to 
what  can  be  procured  in  exchange  :  as,  the 
exchangeable  value  of  goods. 

ex-9hang'-er,  £.    [Eng.  exchang(e) ;  -er.]   One 
who  exchanges  ;  one  who  deals  in  money. 
"Whilst  bullion  may  be  had  for  a  small  price  more 
than  the  weight  of  our  current  cash,  these  exchangers 

generally  chuse  rather  to  tiuy  bullion  than  run  the 
risk  of  melting  down  our  coin,  which  is  criminal  by 
the  \a.vf."— Locke. 


*  ex-^heat'. 


[Escheat.  J 


*  ex-^heat'-or,  a.    [Escheator.] 

ex-gheq'-uer  {q  as  k),  *  es-chek-er,  *  es- 
Chek-ere,  *  chek-er,  s.  [O.  Fr.  escheguier 
escMquier,  from  eschec  =  check  (at  chess); 
escA-ccs  =  chess;  Low  Lat.  scoccariwm  =  (1)  a 
chess-board,  (2)  exchequer ;  scacd  =  chess.] 
[Check,  Checker,  Chess.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  chess-board ;  hence,  the  game  of 
chess  itself. 

"  Thenne  he  wule  bidde  the  pleie  at  the  escheker." 
Florice  &  Blauncheflour,  343. 

2.  The  state  treasury. 

"  They  hadde  to  doone 
In  the  escheker  and  in  the  chauncerye." 

P.  Plovrnian,  2,132. 

3.  Funds  ;  pecuniary  resources. 

"Shuts  up  every  private  imn'B  excJteguer."—South : 
Sermons,  vol.  J.,  ser.  10. 

IL  Law : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  2.  [Chancellor  of 
the  Excliequer.] 

2.  [Court  of  Exchequer.] 

^  (1)  Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer:  [Chan- 
cellor]. 

(2)  Court  of  Exchequer : 

Law  :  A  court  instituted  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  constituting  part  of  the  Aula 
Regia.  It  was  remodelled  by  Edward  I.  Its 
primary  object  was  to  recover  debts  due  to 
the  king,  such  as  unpaid  taxes,  &;c.,  to  vindi- 
cate his  proprietary  rights  against  those  en- 
croaching upon  them,  sc.  But  after  a  time, 
without  losing  sight  of  the  original  purpose, 
it  developed  into  an  ordinary  law  court,  witli 
a  legal  and  an  equitable  side,  each  open  to  all 
the  nation.  A  suitor  had  only  to  plead  (the 
allegation  as  a  rule  being  only  a.  legal  fiction) 
that  he  was  a  debtor  to  the  king,  but  could 
not  pay  what  he  owed  because  of  injustice 
done  him  in  another  matter  by  the  person 
whom  he  summoned  to  theCourt  of  Exchequer. 
The  Act  2  Will.  IV.  c.  39,  put  an  end  to  the 
necessity  under  which  the  plaintiff  had  been 
of  pleading  that  he  was  the  king's  debtor,  and 
2  Vict.  c.  5  transferred  the  equity  .jurisdiction 
to  tlie  Court  of  Chancery.  By  36  &  37  Viet, 
c.  G6,  passed  August  5,  1873,  and  which  came 
into  operation  on  Nov.  1,  1874,  the  Exchequer 
Court  became  the  Exchequer  Sob-dirisi&n  of 


f^te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian ;  te,  oe  -  e ;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  A  similar 
court  was  established  in  Scotland  by  6  Anue 
c.  26. 

(3)  Cotirt  of  Exchequer  CJuiTriber : 

Laio:  A  court  instituted  in  England  by  31 
Edw.  III.  to  settle  cases  carried  from  the 
Oourt  of  Exchequer  on  writs  of  error.  Subse- 
quently an  appeal  in  error  lay  to  it  from  each 
of  the  three  sujierior  courts  of  Common  Law, 
and  from  tliis  conrt  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  was  modified  by  11  Geo.  IV.,  and  11  Will. 
iV.,  c.  70,  and  was  abolished  by  the  Judica- 
ture Act  of  1875,  its  .iurisdiction  in  appeals 
being  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

exchequer-bill.  s.  An  instrument  of 
credit  created  by  the  Commissioners  of  his 
Majesty's  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  for  temporary  purposes  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  Exchequer.  Exchequer-bills 
form  a  large  portion  of  the  unfunded,  or  float- 
ing debt  of  the  country.  They  are  issued  for 
sums  of  £100  each,  or  some  multiple  of  £100. 
They  last  for  a  term  of  five  years  without 
renewal. 

exchequer- bond,  s.  An  exehequer- 
iKmd  differs  from  an  exchequer-bill  in  being 
issued  to  run  for  a  definite  period  of  time,  in 
no  case  to  exceed  six  years.  The  rate  of 
interest  payable  on  them  "is  also  fixed. 

exchequer-chamber,  ^.  [Court  of  Ex- 
cheqiier  Oiamber.] 

*  ex-9heq -uer  (q  as  k)»  v.t.  [Exchequer,  s.] 

(For  def.  see  extract.) 

"Among  other  str-iiige  verba,  the  following  hfw 
arisen  in  vulgar  language— vl^,,  to  exchequer  a  man; 
which  ia,  to  institute  a  jiToceaa  against  liini,  in  the 
court  of  exchequer,  for  non-iMiyment  of  a  debt  due  to 
the  king,  and  in  some  other  cnaeH."—Pegge:  Anecd.  of 
the  Eng.  Language. 

*  ex-fheq'-uered  (q  as  k),  pa.  par.  k  a. 
[Exchequer,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par, :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj.  :  Chequered. 

*ex-9i'de,  v.t.  [Lat.  excido  :  ex  =  out,  away, 
and  ccedo  =  to  cut.]  To  cut  off  or  away;  to 
remove ;  to  separate. 

•'ex-9ip'-i-ent,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  exc'vpiens,  pr. 
par.  ol  excipio  =  to  take  out,  to  except.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Taking  exceptions. 
"  It  is  a  good  exception  againat  the  party  excipient." 
— AyUffe  :  Parergon,  5G1. 


B.  As 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  excepts. 

2.  Med. :  An  inert  or  slightly  active  sub- 
stance employed  as  the  medium  or  vehicle 
for  the  administration  of  the  active  medicine, 
as  bread-crust,  conserve  of  roses,  &c. 

*"  ex'-55t-ple,  ex'-9i-pule,  ex-9ip'-u-liis, 

ex-:9ip'-u-liim»  s.     [From  Lat.  excipio  =  to 
draw  out,  to  receive.     The  form  is  a  dimi- 
nutive.] 
Botany  : 

1.  The  part  of  the  thallus  which  forms  a  rim 
or  base  to  the  shield  of  a  lichen.    (Lindley.) 

2.  The  corresponding  part  in  a  fungal. 

ex-9i§'-a-ble,  ex-clse-a-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
excis(e);  -able.]  Subject  or  liable  to  excise-duty. 

"The  concealment  of  excisable  goods  is  subject  to  a 
forfeiture  of  those  goods,  and  treble  va.laQ."~Act  of 
Pari.  George  I/.,  c.  !io. 

ex-91'se,  *ac-cise,  s.  [Fr.,  a  corrupt,  of 
O.  Dut.  dksUs,  or  aksys  =  excise,  itself  a  cor- 
rupt, of  O.  Fr.  assis  =  assessments  ;  Ger. 
accise  =  excise  ;  Port.  &  Sp.  sisa  =  excise,  tax. 
(Slceat.)] 

1.  A  tax  or  duty  imposed  upon  certain  com- 
modities of  liome  production  or  consumption, 
as  malt,  spirits,  &c.     [Excise-duties.] 

"  The  two  houses  at  Westmiuater  had  laid  an  impo- 
aition,  which  they^called  an  excise,  ui>on  wine,  beer 
.lie.  and  many  other  commodities.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  ever  the  name  of  i>ayment  of  excise  was 
heard  of  or  practised  in  England."— Clarendon :  Civil 
War,  ii.  453. 

2.  The  branch  or  department  of  the  Civil 
Service  to  which  is  committed  the  collection 
and  management  of  the  excise-duties.  The 
name  excise  is  less  frequently  given  than  for- 
merly, the  proper  technical  designation  now 
being  Inland  Revenue. 

"*  3.  A  tax  or  toll  of  any  kind. 

"  Ambitious  now  to  take  excise 
Of  a  more  fragrant  paradiao."   Cleveland. 


excise-duties,  s,  pi.  Duties  imposed  by 
authority  of  Parliament  on  certain  articles  of 
home  production  and  consumption.  They  also 
include  the  licenses  to  keep  dogs,  to  carry  a 
gun,  to  pursue  certain  professions,  as  that  of 
an  auctioneer,  and  the  duties  on  carriages,  rail- 
ways, servants,  plate,  armorial  bearings,  &c, 

excise  -  officer,  s.  A  public  official 
cliargsd  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  several 
regulations  affecting  the  excise-duties  :  an 
exciseman.  His  proper  appellation  now  is  an 
officer  of  Inland  Revenue. 

*  Sx-91'f  e  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Excise,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  impose  or  charge  a  duty  or  tax  upon. 

"  In  Soutb-sea  days,  not  happier  when  aurmiaed 
The  lord  of  thousaiida,  than  if  now  excised." 

Pope:  Satires,  ii.  133, 134. 

*  2.  To  impose  upon ;  to  overcharge. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  charge  or  demand  a  toll. 
"  Shortly  no  lad  shall  chuck,  or  lady  roll. 

But  some  excising  courtier  will  have  toll." 

Pope  :  Satires  of  Donne,  sat.  iv. 

*ex-9i'ge  (2),  *Sx-9i'ze,  v.t.  [Lat.  excis^i^, 
pa.  par.  of  excido  :=  to  cut  out :  ex  =  out,  ccedo 
=  to  cut.  ]    To  cut  out. 

"Those  who  said  they  could  not  rob,  because  all  was 
theirs,  bo  exdz'd  what  they  liked  not. "— If  ood:  Athence 
Oxonienges. 

ex-9i'^e-maa,  s.  [Eng.  esxise,  and  man.']  A 
public  officer  appointed  to  carry  out  the  regu- 
lations connected  with  the  excise,  and  to 
Xirevent  and  detect  any  evasion  of  them ;  an 
officer  of  Inland  Revenue. 

"  Eveiy  exciseman  who  refuses  to  aweav  is  to  be  de- 
lirived  of  his  bread." — MacavZay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xi. 

ex-9i'-9lon,  ».    [Lat.  excisio,  from  a:cisiis,  pa. 
par.  oi  excido ;  Fr.  excision.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  out'or  off" ;  destruction, 
extirpation. 

"O  i>oore  and  myaerable  citie,  what  sondry  tour- 
mentes,  excisions,  subversiona,  depopulntiona,  and 
other  euyll  adventures  bathhapned  unto  the !  "—5ir  T. 
Myot :  Uovernour,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  cut  off,  destroyed,  or 
extirpated. 

"  From  the  first  erection  into  a  people  do^vn  to  their 
final  excision."— Atterbtiry :  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  7. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Eccles. :  A  cutting  off  or  away  from  the 
church ;  excommunication. 

2.  Surg. :  The  cutting  out  or  off  of  any  part 
of  the  body;  amputation. 

5x-9it-ar-bil'-i-t;^,  s.    [Eng.  excltahle;  -ity.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
excitable. 

2.  Med. :  The  property  manifested  by  living 
beings,  and  the  elements  and  tissues  of  which 
they  are  constituted,  of  responding  to  the 
action  of  excitants  and  irritants ;  irritability. 

ex-9it'-a-ble,  *  ex-cite-a-ble,  c..  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  excitabilis,  from  excito.] 

1.  Easily  excited ;  susceptible  of  excitement ; 
readily  stirred  up  or  stimulated. 

"Hia  aflections  were  moat  quick  and  excitable  by 
their  due  objects.  "—Bnrrouj.-  Works,  i.  475. 

2.  Characterized  by  excitability ;  as,  an  ex- 
citable temper. 

ex-9it'-ailt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  excitans,  pr.  par.  of 
excito  =  to  call  out :  a  frequent,  of  excieo,  from 
ex  =  out,  and  cieo  =  to  call,  to  summon.] 

*■■  A.  As  adj. ;  Stimulating ;  tending  to  ex- 
cite ;  exciting. 

"The  donation  of  heavenly  gracea,  prevenient,  sub- 
sequent, excitant,  adinvaut."— A'icTto^son ;  Expos,  of 
the  Catechism  (1662).  jj.  60. 

B,  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  excites,  stimu- 
lates, or  produces  increased  action  in  a  living 
organism. 

2.  Med. :  An  agent  or  influence  which  arouses 
the  vital  activity  of  the  body,  or  of  any  of  the 
tissues  or  organs  which  belong  to  it ;  a  stimu- 
lant. 

*  ex-9i'-tate,  v.t.  [Lat  excitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
excito.]    [Excite.]    To  excite,  to  stimulate. 

"The  earth,  beiug  excitated  to  wrath,  In  revenife  of 
her  children  brought  forth  fame,  the  youngest  sister 
of  the  giants.  —Bacon :  Sister  of  the  Giants,  or  Fame. 

ex-9i-ta'-tion,  *  ex-ci-ta-ci-on,  s.  [Fr. 
excitation;  Lat.  excitatio,  from  excitatus.  pa. 
par.  of  excito;  Sp.  excitacion;  Ital.  eccitazionej] 


L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  exciting,  stimu- 
lating, or  putting  into  motion  ;  a  rousing  or 
awaking ;  a  prompting. 

"Oft  the  lothe  tiling  is  doen  hy  excitacion  of  other 
maunes  opinion.''— Chancer :  Testament  of  Love,  bk.  i. 

IL  Med. :  The  act  of  producing  excitement ; 
the  excitement  produced. 

*  ex-9lt'-a-tive,  a.  [Fr.  excitatif.]  Having 
power  or  tending  to  excite  or  stimulate ;  ex- 
citing, excitatory. 

"  Admonitory  of  duty,  and  excitative  of  devotion."— 
Barrow :  Expos,  on  the  Creed. 

*  ex'-9i-ta-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  excitatus,  pa. 
par.  oi excito;  Fr.  excitateur.]    [Excite.] 

Elect.  :  An  instrument  for  discharging  the 
contents  of  a  Leyden  jar  or  other  accumulator 
of  electricity,  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the 
operator  from  receiving  the  shock. 

*  ex'-9i-ta-tdr-y,  a.     [Fr.  exeitatoire.]    Tend- 

ing to  excite  or  stimulate  ;  excitative. 

ex-9i'te,  v.t.  &,  i.  [Fr.  exciter,  fi-om  Lat.  ex- 
cito =  to  call  out,  a  frequent,  of  excieo,  from 
ex  =  out,  and  cieo  =  to  call,  to  summon. 

A,  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language 

1.  To  rouse,  to  animate,  to  stir  up,  to  call 
into  action,  to  stimulate. 

"  He  excitcfh  other  folk  thereto. 
To  loae  his  good  ns  he  himself  hath  do." 

Chattar:  C.  T.,  16,212. 

2.  To  heat  or  inflame  the  spirits  of. 

3.  To  create,  to  stir  up,  to  set  on  foot,  to 
stir  into  action,  to  provoke. 

"  What  was  known  excited  no  feeling  but  contempt 
and  loathing." — Macauhiy :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xiii. 

II.  Med. :  To  stimulate  or  increase  the  vital 
activity  of  the  body,  or  of  any  of  its  parts. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  stimulate,  to  animatCj  to 
cause  excitement,  to  give  a  stimulus. 

"  There  native  beauty  pleases  and  excites." 

liryden :  Art  of  Poetry,  ch.  2. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  Itetween  to  ex- 
cite, to  incite,  axviX  to  provoke:  " To excife is  said 
more  particularly  of  the  inward  feelings  ;  in- 
cite is  said  of  tlio  external  actions  ;  provoke  is 
said  of  both.  A  person's  passions  are  excited  ; 
he  is  incited  by  any  particular  passion  to  a 
course  of  conduct ;  a  particular  feeling  is  pro- 
voked, or  he  is  provoked  by  some  feeling  to  a 
particular  st^?p.  Wit  and  conversation  excite 
mirth  ;  men  are  incited  by  a  lust  for  gain  to 
fraudulent  practices  ;  they  are  provoked  by  the 
opposition  of  others  to  intemperate  language 
and  intemperate  measures.  To  excite  is  very 
frequently  used  in  a  physical  acceptation  ; 
incite  always,  and  provoke  mostly,  in  a  moral 
application.  We  speak  of  exciting  hunger, 
thirst,  or  perspiration ;  of  inciting  to  noble 
actions  ;  of  provoking  impertinence,  scorn,  or 
resentment."    (C7-«66  ;  Eng.  Synon.) 

Sx-9it'-ed,  pa.,  jmr.  &  a.    [Excite.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Stimulated,  aroused,  stirred  up,  brought 
into  action. 

2.  Heated  or  inflamed  in  spirit. 

ex-9it'-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  excited;  -ly.]  In 
an  excited  manner. 

*  ex-9i'te-ful,  a.  [Eng.  excite;  -ful(l).j 
Causing  excitement ;  fall  of  exciting  matter  ; 
exeitator>',  exciting. 

ex-9i'te-ineiit,  s.    [Eng.  excite;  -ment.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  exciting  or  stimulating. 

2.  The  state  of  being  excited ;  commotion 
sensation;  heat  or.  warmth  of  temper. 

3.  That  which  excites,  stimulates,  or  pro- 
duces action. 

"The  best  excitement  to  each  private  vfrtue." — 
Law :  Tlieory  of  Heligion,  pt.  iii. 

II,  Med. :  A  state  of  abnormal  activity  in 
any  organ  of  the  body.  For  instance,  if  the 
heart  beat  violently,  the  organ  is  under  the 
influence  of  excitement,  with  the  efl'ect  of  send- 
ing the  blood  through  the  arteries  and  veins 
with  unwonted  force.  If  the  membrane  sur- 
rounding the  brain  be  inflamed,  and  mania 
supervene,  the  brain  is  excited.  Such  excite- 
ment is  followed  sooner  or  later  by  a  reaction 
in  which  there  is  abnormal  depression,  propor- 
tioned to  the  intensity  of  the  previous  excite- 
ment. 


b6il,  b^:  p^t,  jrf^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  jhin.  benQh;  go.  gem;  thin,  thU;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  eyist.    ph  =f. 
-clan. -tian  =  sh^.     -tion, -slon  =  shiin ; -tion, -jion  =  zhiin.   -clous, -tious, -slous  =  shus.    -ble. -die.  &c.  =  h^l,  d^L 
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exciter— excoct 


ex-9it'-er,  s.    [Eng.  ex€it{e) ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  excites,  stimu- 
lates, or  rouses  to  action. 

"Hope  is  the  grand  exciter  of  industry, "—J/orc; 
Decay  of  P-lery. 

2.  One  who  provokes,  stirs  up,  or  irritates. 

"  They  never  punished  the  delinquency  of  the  tn- 
multa  and  their  exciters."— King  Charles:  JSikon 
BasiJike. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Med. :  An  excitant,  a  stimulant. 

2.  Elect. :  A  sulastance  which  by  friction  is 
capable  of  exciting  electricity. 

ex~9it'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Excite.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Stimulating,  arousing,  calling  into  action. 

2.  Causing  or  producing  excitement. 

C.  As  subst. :  An  excitement ;  a  stimulus, 
a  stimulant. 

"  Wanting  many  exdtings  of  grace."  —  Herbert  : 
Country  Parson,  en,  xxii. 

exciting-canses,  s.  pi. 

Med. :  Causes  which  tend  immediately  to 
produce  disease,  as  distinguished  from  pre- 
disposing causes,  which  during  long  periods 
of  time  prepare  the  way  for  it  to  arise. 

ex-9it'-ing-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  exciting ;  -ly.)  In 
an  exciting  manner  ;  so  as  to  excite. 

*  ex-9i'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  excit(e) ;  -ive.]  Tend- 
ing to  excite  ;  causing  excitement. 

ex-5it-6-,  pref.  [Lat.  excit{p)  =  to  excite,  with 
0  connective.] 

Gxcito-motory,  ». 

Anat. :  An  epithet  applied  to  that  function 
of  the  nervous  systeju  by  which  an  impression 
is  transmitted  to  a  centre  and  reflected  so  as 
to  produce  contraction  of  a  muscle  without 
sensation  or  volition,     (Owen.) 

*  ex-claixn',  s.  [Exclaim,  v.]  A  clamour,  an 
outcry. 

"Alas,  the  part  I  had  in  Gto'ster's  blood 
Doth  more  solicit  me  than  your  exclaims." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  i.  2. 

ex-claim'',  v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  exdartier,  from 
Lat.  exclamo ;  ex  ■=■  out,  and  darrm  =  to  ciy, 
to  shout ;  Sp.  exclamar;  Ital.  esclamare.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cry  out  with  vehemence  ;  to-  declare 
with  loud  vociferation  ;  to  call  out  loudly ;  to 
vociferate ;  to  ejaculate. 

"  They  assemliled  in  great  multitudes,  exclaimlnij 
that  the  capitulation  was  nothing  to  them." — Macaur- 
lay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  2.  To  make  an  outcry,  to  declaim  ;  to  in- 
veigh. 

"In  hia  charges  to  the  clergy  he  «xcZn^Jm£d  against 
tjie  pluralities,'  — Burnet :  Hist,  of  Own  Time  ;  Life  of 
the  Author. 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  or  cry  loudly  ;  to  call 
OT;t ;  to  cry  out. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  exclaim,  and 
to  cry,  see  Cry. 

ex-claim'-er,  s.  [Eng.  exclaim,;  -er.]  One 
who  cries  out  with  vehemence ;  one  who 
speaks  with  heat  or  passion  ;  one  who  de- 
claims or  inveighs. 

"  I  must  tell  this  exclaiTner,  that  his  manner  of 
proceeding  is  very  strange  and  unaccountable,"— j<f  (tT- 
bury  :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.    (Pref.) 

ex-cla-ma'-tlon,  *  ex-cia-ma-ci-on,  s. 

[Fr.,  'from  Lat.  exclamatio,  from  exclamo  =  to 
cry  out ;  Sp.  eoxlamacion  ;  Ital.  eselamazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  exclaiming,  crying  ou+    or 
vociferating. 

*  2.  Clamour,  vociferation,  outcry. 

"Thy  ran  streight  to  barneys  and  .  ,  .  made  an  cx- 
damacion  that.  Ac."— fircJide :  Quintus  Curtius,  fo  176. 

3.  Declamation,  inveighing;  an  outcry. 

"  The  ears  of  the  people  are  continu.ally  beaten  with 
exclamations  against  abuses  in  the  church."— ffoofter, 
(Dedic.) 

4.  An  emphatic  or  passionate  utterance  ;  an 
expression  of  surprise,  pain,  anger,  joy,  &c. 

"But  what  serve  exclamations,  where  there  are  no 
ears  to  receive  the  sound?" — Sidney. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Gram.  :  A  word  expressing  some  sudden 
passion,  as  wonder,  fear,  surprise,  &c. ;  an 
interjection. 


2.  Print.  :  A  mark  or  sign  [!]  indicating 
emotion,  emphasis,  or  pointed  address. 

*  ex-clam'-a-tive,  a.  [Fr.  exclamatif;  Sp. 
exclamativo  ;'  Ital.  esclamo.tivo.'\  Containing 
exclamation  ;  exclamatory. 

*  ex-clS-m'-gr-tive-ly",  aAv.  [Eng.  exclama- 
tive;   -ly.]    *In  an  exclamatoiy  manner;  ex- 

clamatorily. 

ex-dam'-a-tor-i-ly,  ado.  [Eng.  excUtTna- 
tory ;  -ly.]'  In  an  exclamatory  manner ;  with 
exclamations. 

ex-clam'-a-tor-y,  a.    [Exclaim,  v.] 

1.  Containing,  expressing,  or  of  the  nature 
of  exclamation. 

"T  shall  conclude  v/ith  those  exclamatory  words  of 
at.  Paul."— Souf/i  .■  Sermons,  vol  iv.,  ser.  7. 

2.  Using  exclamation  :  as,  an  exclamatory 
speaker. 

ex-clu'de,  v.t.     [Lat.  excludo  =  to  shut  out ; 

ex  =  out,  and  claiido  =  to  shut ;  Fr.  cxclure; 
Ital.  esclvdere;  Sp.  exclnir.] 

1.  To  Shut  out ;  to  hinder  from  entrance  or 
admission. 
"  Exclude  the  incroachiiig  cattle  from  thy  ground." 
Jiryden :  Virgil ;  Georgic  ii.  512. 

*  2.  To  eject,  to  emit,  to  thrust  out,  to 
extrude. 

"  others  ground  this  disruption  upon  their  con- 
tinued or  protracted  time  of  delivery,  wherewith  ex- 
cluding but  one  a-day,  the  latter  brood  impatient,  by 
a  forcible  j)roruption,  antedates  their  period  of  exclu- 
sion."—Bro?OTi«  .■  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  lii,,  ch.  vi. 

3.  To  debar ;  to  shut  out  or  hinder  from 
participation. 

"  This  is  Dutch  partnership,  to  share  In  all  our  bene- 
ficial bargains,  and  exclude  us  wholly  from  theirs." — 
Swift. 

4.  To  shut  out  from  the  society  of  ;  to 
separate. 

"  Sith  I  from  Diomede,  and  noble  Troilus, 
Am  clene  excluded,  as  abiect  odious." 

Chaucer  ;  Test,  of  Creseide. 

5.  To  leave  no  room  for ;  to  shut  out ;  to 
forbid. 

"  Dure  faithe  .  .  .  excludeth  al  maner  of  doute." — 
Joye:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  xii 

6.  To  except,  to  omit ;  not  to  comprehend 
in  or  admit  into  any  grant,  privilege,  enjoy- 
ment, &c. 

"  If  the  church  be  so  unhappily  contrived  as  to  ex- 
clude from  its  communion  such  persons  likeliest  to 
have  great  abilities,  it  should  be  altered." — Swift. 

7.  To  except  or  omit  from  any  rule,  or  cate- 
gory. 

ex-clu'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  exelusio,  from  ezchi-sus, 
pa.  par.  of  excludo ;  Fr.  exchision ;  Sp.  eoxlU' 
sion;  Ital.  eschisione.'] 

1.  The  act  of  shutting  out,  or  denying 
entrance  or  admission. 

"  In  bodies  that  need  detention  of  spirits,  the  exclur 
lion  of  the  air  doth  nood ;  but  in  bodies  that  need 
emission  of  spirita  it  doth  hurt," — Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  excluded  or  shut  out. 
"  His  sad  exctution  from  the  doors  of  bliss." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  526. 

3.  A  rejecting,  dismissing,  or  shutting  out ; 
non-reception  in  any  manner, 

"  If  he  is  for  an  entire  exdnsion  of  fear,  which  is 
BUiJposed  to  have  some  influence  in  every  law,  he 
opposes  himself  to  every  government  " — Addison. 

4.  A  debarring  or  shutting  out  from  partici- 
pation in  any  grant,  privilege,  &c. 

"  A  bill  was  brouglit  iu  for  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
rtukefrom  the  Crown  of  England  and  Ireland," — Hume: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  Ixvii.  (an.  1679). 

5.  An  excepting  or  omitting  from  any  rule, 

proposition,  category,  &c. 

"  There  was  a  question  asked  at  the  table,  whether 
the  French  king  would  agree  to  have  the  disposing  of 
the  man-iage  of  Bretagne,  with  an  exception  and  ex- 
clusion that  be  should  not  marry  her  himself." — Bacon  : 

Henry  Vfl 

^  6.  The  ejecting  of  the  young  from  the  egg 
or  womb. 

"  How  were  it  possible  the  womb  should  contain  tbe 
child,  nay,  sometimes  twins,  till  they  come  to  their 
due  perfection  and  maturity  for  exclv>sion  f  "—Hay  : 
On  the  Creation. 

7.  That  which  is  ejected,  emitted,  or  thrust 

nut ;  an  excretion* 

"  The  salt  and  lixiviated  serosity,  with  some  portion 
of  clioler,  IS  divided  between  the  guts  and  bladder., 
yet  it  remains  undivided  in  birds,  and  hath  but  a 
sinele  desceut  by  the  guts  with  tbe  exclusions  of  tbe 
belly."— BroM'jie  .■  Vulgar  Errours. 

U  Exclusion  Bill : 

Hist. :  A  bill  designed  to  prevent  the  Duke 

of  York,  afterwards  James  II.   of  England, 

from  retaining  his  ricrht  of  succession  to  the 

throne,  the  reason  being  tliathe  had  embraced 

'   Roman  Catholicism.      In  1680  it  passed  the 


House  of  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  tUo 
Lords,  after  the  King,  Charles  II.,  had  de- 
clared that  he  would  never  accord  it  the  royal 
assent.  In  1681  it  was  revived,  but,  instead 
of  passing,  it  led  to  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

"Halifax  had  spoken  with  great  onerK?  against  the 
Exclusion  BilV^J.  S.  Brewer  :  English  Studies,  p.  197. 

*  ex-clu'-gion-ar-y,  a.  [Eng.  exclusion; 
-ary.]    Tending  to  exclude  or  shut  out. 

*  ex-clu'-sion-er,  s.  [Eng.  eawZimoa;  -er.J 
Tlie  same  as  Exclusionist  (q.v.). 

*  ex-clu'-i^ion-i^m,  s.  [Eng. exclusion;  -ism.} 
The  character,  manner  or  princiuJes  of  an  ex- 
clusionist ;  exclusivism. 

ex-clu'-^ion-ist,  a.  [Eng.  exclusion ;  -ist.] 
One  who  would  exclude  another  from  any 
privilege,  position,  (fee. ;  specif.,  one  of  a  party 
of  politicians  wlio  supported  the  Exclusion 
Bill  iu  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

"The  old  exclusionist  took  the  old  abhorrer  by  the 
hand." — 3/acaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  cb,  viii. 

ex-clu'-sive,  a.  &  s.      [Fr.  exclusif;  Sp.  ex- 

clusivo;  Ital.  eschtsivo.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  the  power  of  excluding  or  bar- 
ring entrance  or  admission. 

"  They  obstacle  find  none 
Of  membrane,  joint,  or  limb,  exclusive  bars." 

Milton:  P.  i.,  viiL  626. 

2.  Debarring  from  participation  in  any 
privilege,  grant,  enjoyment,  &c. 

"  Who  with  exclusive  Bills  must  now  diBi)enBe.'' 

Dryden  :  Absalom  &  Achitophel,  Ii.  254. 

3.  Not  taken  into  account ;  not  included 
or  comprehending, 

"I  know  not  whether  be  reckous  the  dross,  exclttsive 
or  inclusive.  "—Sw»/(. 

4.  Possessed  or  enjoyed  tn  the  exclusion  of 
others  :  as,  an  exclusive  privilege. 

5.  Inclined  to  exclude  others  from  society 
or  fellowship ;  fastidious  or  illiberal  in  the 
choice  of  associates;  naiTow. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  That  which  excludes  or  excepts  ;  an 
exclusion. 

"  This  man  is  so  cunning  in  his  incliiaivea  and  ex- 
clusives  that  he  dysceroeth  nothing  betwene  copola- 
tives  and  diBiunctJves." — Sir  T.  More:  Work*,  p.  948. 
2.  One  who  is  exclusive  in  his  manners  or 
tastes  ;  one  ivho  excludes  all  but  a  very  few 
from  his  society. 

exclnsive  dealing,  s.  The  act  of  deal- 
ing or  threatening  to  deal  exclusively  with 
those  who  gave  a  particular  side  their  support 
at  an  election. 

exclusive  privilege,  s. 

Scots  Lav) :  A  term  used  in  a  limited  sense, 
to  signify  the  rights  and  franchises  of  the 
nature  of  monopolies,  formerly  enjoyed  by  the 
different  incoi"porated  trades  of  a  royal  burgh, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  craftsmen  or  members 
of  those  incorporations  were  entitled  to  pre- 
vent tradesmen,  not  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion, from  exercising  the  same  trade  within 
the  limits  of  the  burgh. 

ex-clu'-sive-ly,  ftfiv.     [Eng,  eajc^Ksi-ue;  -Zj/.] 

1.  Without  inclusion  or  admission  of  others 
to  participation  ;  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others. 

"  War  or  the  chace  are  exclusively  their  provinca" — 
Cogan  :  On  the  Positions,  pt.  ii,,  ch.  ii. 

2,  Without  comprehension  iu  an  account  or 
number ;  not  inclusively. 

"  The  first  part  lasts  from  the  date  of  the  citation  to 
the  joining  ot  issue,  exclusinely  ;  the  second  continues 
to  a  conclusion  in  the  cause,  inclusively."— .43/i^e.- 
Parergoru 

ex-clu'-sive-ness, s.  [Eng.  exclusive;  -ness.^ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  exclusive,  fastidi- 
ous, or  illiberal  in  the  choice  of  society. 

*  ex-cl^'-siv-i§in,  6-,  [Eng.  exclusiv{e); 
-ism.]  The  act  or  practice  of  excluding;  ex- 
clusiveness. 

*  ex-clu'-sor-y,  a.  [Lat.  excht^oriv^,  from 
exclusust  pa.  par.  of  excludo.']  Excluding ;  ex- 
clusive ;  shutting  out. 

*  ex-coot',  v.t.  [Lat.  excoctus,  pa.  par.  of  ex- 
coqiLO  =  to  boil  out :  ex  =  out,  and  cogtto  =  to 
boil,  to  cook.]  To  boil  up;  to  produce  by 
boiling, 

"Salt  and  sugar,  cxcoctcd  by  heat,  are  dissolved  by 
cold  and  moistuie." — Bacon :  Natural  History,  §  843. 


fate,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;   we,-w£t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  er  ey  — a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*  ex-coc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  excoctio,  from  ex- 
coctus,  pa.  par.  of  excoqiu).]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  boiling  out. 

"  111  the  excoctions  and  depurations  of  metals." — 
Bacon :  On  Learning  ( Wats),  bk.  v.  ch.  ii. 

ex-COg'-i-tate,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat,  excogitatus,  pa. 
par.  of  excof7if 0 :  ex=  out,  and  cogfito  =  to  think.] 
A.   Trajis.  :   To  invent ;    to  strike  out  or 
devise  by  thinking. 

"  If  the  wit  of  man  had  been  to  contrive  this  organ, 
what  could  he  have  possibly  excogitated  more  accu- 
rate ?  ''—Mare. 

*  B.  Intrans, :  To  meditate ;  to  cogitate. 

"  I  take  it  to  Ije  my  duty  to  meditate,  and  to  excogi- 
tate, of  myself,  wherein  T  may  best,  by  my  travels, 
derive  yovir  virtues  to  tlie  good  of  your  people."— 
Bacon  :  On  the  Laws  of  England. 

ex-cSg-ii-ta'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  ezcogitatio,  from 

excogitatus,  pa.  par.  of  excogito.]    The  act  or 

process    of    devising    or    inventing    in    the 

thoughts;  invention;  thought;  iiieditation. 

"  Wherefore  to  consideration  jjerteineth  excogitation, 

and  advisement."— &>  T.  Myot :  Gavemour,  to.  72  b. 

*  ex-com-men'get  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  exc(mvmange= 
an  excommunication.]    To  excommunicate. 

"The  Pope  excommenged  the  towne,  the  towne 
accursed  the  friars."— .ffoHn«Aed .-  Deter,  of  Ireland, 
ch.  iii, 

*  ex-com-mu'ne,  v.t.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
commnne(q.v.).]  To  shut  out  or  exclude  from 
fellowship  or  participation  in, 

"  Poets,  indeed,  were  pxcontmwned  Plato's  common- 
wealth." —Gayton  :  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  21. 

*  ex-com-mun'-i-ca-lile,  a.  [Fref.  ex,  and 
Eng.  communicahle  (q.v.).]  That  may  or  can 
be  excommunicated ;  liable  or  deserving  to  be 
excommunicated. 

"Impious  idolaters,  wicked  heretlckes,  persons  ex- 
communicable." —Bithop  Ball :  Apology.  (Advert,  to 
the  Reader. )       \ 

ex-com-mun'-i-cate,  v.t.  [From  Lat.  ex- 
communicatus,  pa.  par.  of  excommunico.] 

Ecclesiol.  :  To  visit  with  the  penalties  of  ex- 
communication (q.v.) 

ex-cdm-mun'-i-'Cate,  a.  &  s.  [From.  Eng. 
excmmnxinicaie,  v.  (q.v.).]    Excommunicated. 

"  Thou  shalt  stand  curst  and  excommunicate.'' 

SJuikesp. :  JCing  John,  iii.  1. 

Sx-com-mun-i-ca-tion,  s.  [Eng.  excom- 
mnnicat(e) ;  -ion;  Fr.  excommunication;  Sp. 
exeomnnion ;  Ital.  scommunicaeione,  all  from 
Lat.  excommunicatio.] 

Ecclesiol.  :  The  spiritual  penalty  of  exclud- 
ing an  offender  from  the  communion  and  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Church,  and  from  Chris- 
tian society.  It  is  founded  on  1  Cor.  v.  In 
the  first  century,  those  guilty  of  gross  sins, 
and  who  had  been  vainly  admonished,  were 
excommunicated.  If  they  repented,  they  were 
again  admitted  to  all  Christian  privileges,  but 
after  a  second  grievous  fall,  they  were  finally 
excluded  from  the  ranks  of  the  faithful. 
Among  those  on  whom  discipline  was  exercised 
were  Christiana  who  denied  their  faith  for  fear 
of  tlieir  lives  during  persecution,  returning 
again  when  the  danger  was  over.  In  the  third 
century,  during  the  sharp  Decian  persecution, 
a  controversy  arose  in  the  Church  as  to  the 
treatment  of  these  weak  brethren.  Cypi'ian, 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  was  for  severity,  and  car- 
ried his  point  against  quite  a  multitude  of  his 
fellow  believers  who  were  in  favour  of  leniency. 
Tlie  Novatians  in  the  third  centuiy,  and  the 
Donatists  in  tlie  fourth,  broke  olf  from  the 
Church  catholic,  from  causes  connected  witli 
the  dissatisfaction  they  felt  that  the  Church 
had,  in  their  view,  too  easily  restored  to  their 
old  status  those  erring  disciiiles.  A  distinc- 
tion gradually  arose  between  a  lesser  and  a 
greater  excommunication,  the  latter  called 
also  Anathema.  In  the  middle  ages,  during 
the  dominancy  of  the  Papacy,  tlie  greater 
excommunication  became  a  formidable  power, 
and  was  used  as  a  weapon  wherewith  to  assail 
even  kings  and  emiierora.  The  first  i-eigning 
prince  thus  excommunicated  was  Robert,  King 
of  France,  in  998.  The  Poi)e  who  did  the  deed 
was  Gregory  V.  Many  other  ciises  followed. 
In  1077  Gregory  VII.  excommunicated  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  absolving  his 
subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  proud 
monarch  had  ultimately  to  seek  reconciliation 
with  the  offended  hierarch.  In  1208,  Pope 
Innocent  III.  acted  similarly  to  King  John  of 
England,  the  interdict  not  being  reversed  till 
1214.  To  omit  other  cases,  Pope  Pius  VII.  in 
1S09  excommunicated  Napoleon  I.,  and  in 
1860,  Pope  Pius  IX.  virtually  did  so  to  Napo- 
leon III.  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  though  not 
naming  the  delinquents. 


ex-c6m-mun'-i-ca-tdr,  5.  [Excommuni- 
cate, u]    One  who  excommunicates. 

"Himselfe  was  one  of  the  exeommunjeators."— 
Prynne  :  Treachery  &  Disloyalty,  pt.  i.,  p.  19. 

ex-c6m-mun'-i-car-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  axcom- 
municat(e);  -ory.]  'Pertaining  to  or  causing 
excommunication. 

*  ex-com-mu'-i^-on,  s.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
communion.]    Excommunication. 

"Holding  forth  the  dreadful  sponge  of  excommw- 
nion:'~Mdton:  Church  Government,  hk.  ii.  ,cb.  iii. 

ex  Con-^es'-BO,  phr.  [Lat.]  From  that  which 
is  conceded  or  granted. 

*  ex-cdr'-i-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  ^xoriio)  =  to  ex- 
coriate, and'Eng.  -ahUJ]  Capable  of  being  ex- 
coriated ;  that  may  or  can  be  stripped  off. 

"Thescaly  covering  of  fishes  .  .  .  even  in  such  as 
ai'e  excoriable." — Browne:  Cyrus'  Garden,  c.  iii. 

ex-cor'-i-atc,  v.t.     [Lat.  excoriatus,  pa.  par, 
of  excorio :  ex  =  off,  and  corium  =  skin,  cover- 
ing,]  To  strip  off  the  skin  or  covering;  to  flay. 
"The  heat  of  the  island  Syuauena  .   .  ,  excoriates 
the  e.'^hi."— Boyle  :  Works,  v.  ti9-l. 

ex-c6r'-i-ate,  ex-cor'-i-at-cd,  a.  [Lat, 
excoriaius,  pa.  par,  of  excorio.]  Stripped  of 
the  skin  or  covering  ;  flayed,  skinned, 

ex-cor-J-a'-tion,   s.     [Sp.  excoriacion;  Ital. 
escoriazone,  from  Lat.  excoriatus,  pa.  par.  of 
excori/}.'\ 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  art  of  excoriating  or  stripping  of  the 
skin  or  covering ;  a  flaying  ;  a  wearing  off  of 
the  skin. 

"  A  little  before  the  excoriation  of  Marsyas."  * 

Brewer  :  Lingua,  iii.  o. 

2.  The  state  of  being  excoriated  ;  loss  of 
skin  ;  an  abrasion. 

"Ithealeth  .  ,  .  thu  excoriations  or  ftettinga  of  the 
eyelids." — P.  HoUand:  Plinie,  bk.  xxiii  ch.  iii. 

*  II.  Fig. :  The  act  of  stripping  of  posses- 
sions ;  robbery,  plunder,  spoliation. 

"  It  hath  mar\'eHou8ly  enhauced  the  revenues  of  the 
crown,  though  with  a  pitiful  excoriation  of  the  poorer 
sort.'— Cowel. 

*  ex-COr'-t£-cate,  v.t.  [Pref,  ex  —  away,  off, 
cortex  (genit.  cortieis)  =  bark,  and  suff.  -ate.] 
To  strip  off  the  bark  or  rind. 

"  Some  fit  instrument  of  wood,  which  may  not  excor- 
ticateihetTee."— Evelyn :  Disc,  on  Forest  Trees,  ch.xxvi. 

*  ex-cor-ti-ca'-tion,  s.     [Eng.  excorticat(e) ; 

-LO)i.]  The  act  of  stripping  the  bark  or  rind  off. 

*  ex'-cre-a-ble,  a.      [Lat.    excreabilis,    from 

excreo  =  to  excreate  (q.v.),]  That  may  or  can 
be  discharged  or  ejected  by  spitting. 

*  ex'-cre-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.   excreatus,   pa.   par, 

of  excreo :  ex  =  out,  and  screo  =  to  hawk,  to 
hem.]  To  eject  or  discharge  from  the  throat 
by  hawking  and  spitting  ;  to  spit  out. 

"^  ex-cre-a'-tion,  s.  [Ehg.  excreaUfi);  -ion.] 
The  act  or  process  of  spitting  out. 

"  Offend  the  mouth  with  ugly  excreaHons." 

Sylvester  :  Tobacco  Battered,  827. 

ex'-cre-ment  (1),  s.  [Lat.  excrem^ntum  = 
refuse,  oraure,  from  Lat,  excretum,  sup.  of 
excerno  =  to  sift  out,  to  sepai-ate  :  ex  =  out, 
away,  and  cerno  =  to  sift.]  Matter  excreted 
and  Elected ;  that  which  is  ejected  or  dis- 
charged from  the  body  after  digestion  ;  excre- 
tion. 

"  The  excrements  of  horses  are  nothing  but  hay,  and, 
aa  such,  combustible."- ^rftirfftraot ;  Cn  Aliments. 

*  ex'-cre-ment  (2),  s.  [Lat.  excresco  =  to  grow 
.out.}    Anytliing  growing  out  of  the  body  :  as 

hair,  nails,  &c. ;  an  excrescence. 

"  Why  le  time  such  a  niggard  of  his  hair,  being,  as  it 
is,  BO  plentiful  asi  excrement  i" — Shakesp.:  Comedy  of 
Errors,  li.  2. 

ex-cre-men'-tal,  a.  [Eng.  excrement;  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  exci-ement ; 
voided  or  excreted  as  excrement  by  the  natural 
passages  of  the  body. 

"  Whether  those  little  dusty  particles  be  exorementat 
Beparatioiis." — Browne  •  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ii,,  ch.  vii, 

*  ex-cre-men-ti'-tial  (tial  as   shal),  a. 

[Eng,  excrement;  -itial.]  Pertaining  to* excre- 
ment ;  containing  excrement ;  consisting  of 
matter  excreted  from  the  human  body. 

"^  ex-cre-men-ti'-tious,  Lt.  [Eng.  exGrem£nt; 
-itious.  ] 

1,  Containing  or  consisting  of  excrement ; 
excrementitial. 

"  In  which  passage  it  is  disburthened  of  those  excre. 
mentitious  streams."— Boy^e ;  Works,  i,  108. 


2.  Excrescent. 

"  You  will  say  that  hair  ie  but  an  excrement'itiout 
\.\\u\^."— Howell :  Letters,  bk.  i.,  5  i.,  let.  3L 

"^ ex'-cre-ment-ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  excrement; 
-ize.]    To  ease  oneself, 

"*  ex-cres'9e,  «.     [Lat.  excresco  =  to  grow  out : 

ex  =  out,  and  cresco  =  to  grow.]    An  increase, 
"There   happened   in   the    coining    aometimes  an 
excresce  on  the  tale  of  five  or  six  shillings  or  thereby 
in  one  hundred  pouuda."— /bi'iies .-  tiupiil.  Lee,  p.  56. 

ex-cres'-9en9e,  *  ex-cres'-9en-9^,    s. 

[Fr,  excrescence,  from  Lat.  excrescentia,   fi'om 
excrescens,  pr,  par,  of  excresco  =  to  grow  out.] 

I.  Lit. :  An  outgrowth  ;  an  excrescent  ap- 
pendage ;  anything  which  grows  out  of  another 
without  use,  and  contrary  to  the  common  order 
of  production. 

"Mountaina  have  lieen  looked  upon  by  some  as 
warts  and  superfluous  excrescences.  '—Ray :  On  the 
Creation,  \}t.  ii. 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  An  extraordinary  or  unnatural  append- 
age. 

"All  beyond  this  is  monstrous,  'tis  out  of  nature,     , 
*tis  an  excrescence,  and  not  a  living  part  of  poetry.'' — 
Dryden, 

2.  An  extravagant  or  excessive  outbreak : 
as,  an  excrescence  of  joy, 

ex-cres'-9ent,  «..  [Lat,  exerescens,  pr.  par.  of 
excresco.  ] 

I.  Lit. :  Growing  out  of  or  nnon  something 
else  in  an  unnatural  manner. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Superfluous, 

"  Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  the  excrescent  parts," 
Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  49. 

2.  Added;  not  originally  or  properly  be- 
longing :  as  in  the  word  empty,  thep  Is  excres- 
cent. 

excrescent  consonants.    A  term  in- 
troduced by  Professor  Key  (Philological  Essays,  ' 
p.  204)  to  designate  what  before  was  called 
Epenthesis. 

*  £x-cre'te,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  excretus,  pa.  par.  of 
excerno  =  to  separate,  to  sift,] 

A.  Trans. :  To  discharge  by  any  of  the  ex- 
cretory passages, 

"  The  nature  and  quality  of  the  excreted  Bubfltaijce." 
—Paley  :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xiil.,  §  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  emitted  or  discharged. 

"  Vaporous  fume  that  excrete  forth  from  the  brain." 
—  Venner:  Via  Recta,  v.  iiQi. 

ex-cre'-tine,  s.     [Lat.  excret(io);  -in  (Clievi.) 

(qv.).] 

Cliem, :  CygHiggSOs,  a  peculiar  crystalliz- 
able  substance  found  by  Marcet  in  human 
faces  ;  very  soluble  in  ether,  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water.  It  has 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  not  decomposed 
by  dilute  mineral  acids. 

ex-cre'-tion,  s.     [Lat,  excreiio,  from  excretus, 
pa,  par.  of  excerno;  Fr.  excrHion;  Sp.  excre- 
cion ;  Ital,  escrezione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  throwing  off  or  ejecting  of  animal 
fluids  from  the  body;  the  voiding  of  excre- 
ment. 

"The  constant  separation  and  excretion  whereof  is 
necessary  for  the  preser^-ation  of  \ife."—Bay:  On  tlie 
Creation,  pt  ii.,  p.  339. 

2.  That  which  is  excreted  ;  excrement. 

"  Tlie  aptness  of  their  excretion  to  the  purpose,  its 
property  of  hardening  into  a  Bhell."— Paley :  Xaturai 
Theology,  ch.  xix, 

II.  Physiology: 

1.  Animal :  The  collection  and  discharge  at 
particular  parts  of  various  matters  which  are 
no  longer  of  use  in  the  animal  economy.  Ex- 
amples, urine  and  sweat.  It  is  partly  opposed 
to  secretion. 

2.  VegetaWe:  Any  superfluous  matter  thrown 
off  externally  by  a  living  plant. 

ex-cre'-tive,  a.  ['Eug.  excrei(e) ; -ive.]  Having 
the  power  of  separating  and  excreting  fluid 
matter  from  the  body  ;  excretory, 

"  A  diminution  of  the  body  happeiiB  by  the  excretiva 
faculty,  exceniing  and  evacuating  more  than  neces- 
sary."—Fnryey.'  On.  Coiisamptions. 

ex-cre'-tor-y,  «.  &  s.     [Eng,  excrei(e);  -ory; 

Fr,  excretoire.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  quality  or  power 
of  excretion ;  excretive, 

"The  excretory  ducts  of  the  mucilagiuoua  glands." 
—Denham  :  Physico-Theology,  blc  iv.,  ch.  viiiT  (Note 
11.) 


b^  b^;  poiit,  j^^l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin»  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph~f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion^shiin;  -tion,  -sion^zhun.     -tious»  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =b$l,  dcL 
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B*  As  substantive : 

Anat. :  A  duet  or  vessel  serving  to  receive 
and  excrete  mutter. 

"  Ezcretories  of  tlie  body  are  nothing  but  steiider 
fllipH  of  the  ju-teriea,  deriving  ftu  appropriated  juice 
from  the  blood."— CAej/nc. 

excretory-organs,  s.  pi 

Anat, :  The  organs  by  whicli  excretion  takes 
place.  Specif.,  the  skin,  the  lungs,  and  the 
kidneys. 

ex'-oript,  s.  [Lat.  exscriptus,  pa.  par.  of  ex- 
scribo  =  to  write  out.] 

Law  :  A  copy,  a  writing  copied  from  another. 
(Wliarton.) 

*  ex-cru'-9i-a-ble  (or  51  as  shi),  a.  [Lat. 
excruHabUls,  from  excrvcio.]  That  may  or 
can  be  tortured  or  tormented. 

*  ex-cru'-9i-a-ment  (or  ^i  as  shi),  s.  [Lat. 
exerucio  —  to  torture,  and  Eng.  suff,  -ment] 
Anguish,  torment,  torture. 

"  To  this  ivitd  of  sorrowea  and  excruciajnents  ahe  was 
confined." — Nashe:  Leiiten  Uluffe. 

ex-crTi'-9i-ate  (or  91  a.s  shut),  v.t.  [Excru- 
ciate, a.]  To  torture,  to  torment,  to  inflict 
the  most  severe  pains  on. 

"The  torments  of  excrutAating  pain."— A'noa:;  Es- 
says, H8, 

*  ex-cru'~95f-ate  (or  9!  as  shi),  «■    [Lat.  ex- 

cruciatus,  pa.  par.  of  exerucio  =  to  torture 
great :  ex  =  out,  fully,  and  crucio  =  to  torture  ; 
crux  (genit.  cn(cis)=  a  cross.]  Excruciated, 
tortured,  tormented,  on  the  rack. 

"  Here  my  heart  long  time  excruciate. 
Among  the  leaves  I  rested  all  that  night." 

CJuipman :  Hi/mer's  Odyssey,  x.  332. 

ex-crA'-9i-at~ing  (or  91  as  shi),  -pr.  •par.  & 
«■.     [Excruciate,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 

B,  As  adj. :  Causing  the  most  intense  pain  ; 
extremely  painful ;  torturing,  tormenting. 

"Men  were  senteTiced  to  paiu  ho  excruciating,  that 
they  beKHed  to  be  sent  to  tne  gallows."— J/acau?«.y  ; 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

ex-cru'-9i-at-mg-l^  (or  9!  as  shi),  adv. 

[Eng.  excruciating ;  -hj.]  In  an  excruciating 
manner. 

€X-cru-9i-a'-tion  (or  91  as  shi),  s.  [Lat.  ex- 
cruciatio,  from  excniclatus,  pa.  par.  of.  exerucio. '[ 
The  act  of  torturing  or  tormenting  with  in- 
tense pain ;  tlie  state  of  being  tortured  or 
tormented  ;  torment,  extreme  i)ain. 

"The  frettiiigH,  the  thwartings,  and  the  excrucia- 
tions of  life." — Feltham :  Jiesolves,  ii.  57. 

*  ex-CU-ba'-tion,  s.      [Lat.  excubatio,  from 

exctibo  =  to  lie  out  of  doors,  to  keep  watcli  : 
ex  =  out,  and  cubo  =  to  lie  down.]  The  act  of 
watcliing  all  night. 

ex-cu-bi-tbr'-i-iim,  5.    [Lat.,  from  exciiho.] 

Arch. :   A  gallery  or  loft  in  a  church  where 

watch  was  kept  at  night  on  the  eve  of  any 


EXCUEITORIUM 
In  the  Abbey  Church,  St.  Albans. 

great  festival,    and    from    which    the   great 
shrines  were  observed. 

«x-cu'-dit,  v.t.  [Lat.,  3rd  pers.  sing.  perf. 
mdic.  of  exciido^to  hammer  out.]  He  engraved 
it ;  a  word  fjlared  at  the  bottom  of  an  engrav- 
ing, preceded  by  the  name  of  the  engraver. 

*  ex-ciil'-pa-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
■culpable  (q.v,).]  That  may  or  can  be  excul- 
pated, or  freed  from  blame. 


ex-cul'-pate,  v.t.  [Lat.  excvlpatus,  pa.  iiar. 
of  exculpo  :  ftE=out,  away,  and  cuipu^blame.] 

1.  To  clear  or  free  by  words  from  the  impu- 
tation or  charge  of  a  fault,  or  crime ;  to  justify. 

"The  author  prefixed  a  something  hi  which  he  ez- 
cidpated  hlm?^U  from  being  the  author  of  the  heroic 
ejustle.'  —JIaeon :  Epistle  to  Dr.  Shebbeare.    (Note.) 

2.  To  regard  as  innocent ;  to  acquit ;  to  ex- 
onerate. 

"I  exculpate  him  further  for  his  writing  against 
me," — Hilman. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  exc^dpate 
and  to  exonerate,  see  Exonerate. 

ex-cul-pa'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exculpatio,  from 
exculpatus,  pa.  par.  of  exculpo.]  The  act  of 
exculpating  or  freeing  from  a  charge  or  impu- 
tation of  fault  or  crime  ;  a  vindication,  a  justi- 
fication, an  absolving. 

"  In  Scotland  the  law  allows  of  an  exculpation,  by 
■which  the  prisoner  is  suffered  before  the  trial  to  prove 
the  thing  to  be  imponsible." — Burnet :  Bist.  Ouni  Time 
(an.  1684). 

%  Letters  of  exculpation : 

Scots  Law :  A  warrant  granted  at  the  suit  of 
the  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  the  witnesses  whose  evidence, 
he  believes,  will  tend  to  his  exculpation. 

ex-ciil'-pa-tor-^,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
culpatory  (q.v.).]  Tending  to  exculpate  or 
clear  from  a  charge  or  imputation  ;  containing 
excuse  or  vindication. 

"  This  fond  and  eager  acceptance  of  an  exculpatory 
comment." — Johnsov  :  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Pope. 

*  ex-cur',  v.i.  [Lat.  eyxfurro:  ea:=out,  and 
cnrro  =  to  run.]  To  pass  beyond  proper 
limits  ;  to  go  or  run  to  extremes. 

"His  disease  was  an  a.ithma,  oft  excurririg  to  an 
orthopnoeia ;  the  cause,  a  translation  of  tartarous 
humours  from  his  joints  to  his  lunga." — Harvey. 

ex-ciir'-rent,  a.  [Lat.  excurrens,  pr,  par.  of 
exdtrro  =  to  run  out,  to  i)roject.] 

Bot. :  Projecting  or  running  beyond  the  edge 
or  point  of  anything  ;  the  term  used  when 
there  is  an  axis  remaining  uniformly  in  the 
centre  of  a  structure,  while  all  the  other  parts 
are  regularly  disposed  around  it.  Example, 
the  stem  o£  Finusahies.    (Lindley.) 

*  ex-cur'se,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  excursus,  pa.  par. 
of  ezcurro.'] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  an  excursion  through ; 
to  pass  or  journey  through.     (Hallam.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  digression  ;  to 
digress. 

"  But  now  I  excursa." —Richardson :  Clarissa,  iii.  71. 

ex-CUr'-sion,  s.     [Lat.  excnrsio  =  a  running 

out,  from  excwsus,  pa.  par.  of  excurro  :   ex  = 

out,  and  curro  =  to  run  ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  excursion  ; 

Ital.  escursione.] 

*1.  A  running  out;  a  charge,  an  attack. 

"  A  iiious.  zealons,  most  religious  sonne, 
Who  on  the  enemy  excursion  made." 
Browne  :  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk,  iii.,  a,  1, 

2.  A  hostile  expedition  or  incursion  into  the 
territory  of  another. 

"They  would  make  excursions  and  waste  the  coun- 
try."— P.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  77. 

3.  All  expedition  or  wandering  into  some' 
distant  part. 

"The  mind  extends  it.t  thoughts  often  even  beyond 
the  utmost  expansion  of  mutter,  and  makes  excursions 
into  that  iucoin])reheusible."— iocfte. 

4.  A  short  journey  to  some  point  or  place 
for  purposes  of  health  or  pleasure. 

5.  The  act  of  deviating  or  rambling  from 
the  stated  or  usual  path  ;  a  wandering  beyond 
the  fixed  or  ordinary  limits. 

"The  causes  of  those  great  excursion,';  of  the  seasons 
into  the  extremes  of  cold  and  beat  are  very  obscure." 
— Arbuthnot :  On  Air. 

"^'6.  A  digression  ;  a  wandering  or  rambling 
from  the  subject. 

"  Exiject  not  that  I  should  beg  i)ardon  for  this  ex- 
cursion."—Boyle :  Seraphick  Love. 

*  7.  A  projecting  addition  to  a  building. 

"That  small  exntrsion  out  of  gentlemen's  halls  in 
Dorsetshire  is  commonly  called  an  orial." — Fuller : 
Church  History,  vi.  285. 

excursion-ticket,  s.  A  ticket  for  an 
excursion  or  pleasure  trip  by  rail  or  otherwise. 

excursion-train,  s.  A  train  running 
specially  for  tlie  conveyance  of  travellers  oil 
an  excursion  or  pleasure  trip  to  and  from 
some  particular  place. 

*ex-cur'-sion,  u.i.  [Excursion,  s.]  To  make 
an  excursion  or  trip  ;  to  travel. 

"Yesterday  I  exmirsioned  twenty  miles:  to-day  I 
write  a  few  letters.  '—Himb. 


*  ex-ciir'-sion-al,  a.  [Eng.  excursion ;  -at.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  excursion. 

"  Pray  let  me  divide  the  little  excursional  exeesses 
of  the  journey  among  the  gentlemen."  — i>icten«; 
Letters,  iii.  106  (1848). 

* ex-cur'-slon-cr,  s.  [Eng.  excursion;  -cr.] 
The  same  as  Excursionist  (q.v.). 

"  Tlie  royal  ezcursioners  did  not  return  till  between 
six  and  seven  o'clock."— Mad.  D'Arblay :  IHary,  iii.  111. 

ex-cur' -Sion-ist,  s.     [Eng.  excursion;  -ist.] 

1.  On  who  goes  on  an  excursion  or  jilea- 
sure  trip ;  one  who  travels  by  an  excursion 
train. 

2,  One  whose  profession  it  is  to  provide 
facilities  for  making  excursions. 

*"  ex-cur'-sion-ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  excursion ; 
-ize.]    To  make  an  excursion. 

*  ex-cur'-sive,  a.  [Lat.  excur^iis),  pa.  par. 
of  excurro;  Eng,  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Prone  or 
given  to  rambling,  wandering,  or  deviating; 
exploring. 

"  Notjtreacherous  to  the  mind's  excursive  power." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*  ex-cur'-sifve-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  excursive ;  -ly.\ 

In  a  wandering  manner  ;  at  random. 

"The  flesh  of  animals,  which  feed  excursively,  ia 
allowed  to  have  a  higher  flavour  than  that  of  those 
who  are  cooped  up." — Boswell :  Life  of  Johnson,  i.  35, 

*ex-cur'-sive-ness,  s.  [Eng,  excursive; 
-ness.}  A  tendency  or  proneness  to  wander, 
ramble,  or  deviate  from  the  subject ;  a  dis- 
I)osition  to  search  or  inquii'e  widely  into 
matters. 

"With  a  sober  spirit  of  inquiry,  he  [Mr-  Bryant] 
possesses  a  free  excursiveness  of  laind.."— British  Critic, 
Jan.,  1798. 

ex-cur'-siis,  s.  [Lat.]  A  dissertation  or  di- 
gression appended  to  a  work,  and  containing 
a  more  full  exposition  of  some  point  or  topic 
in  it  than  could  be  given  in  the  notes  to  the 
text. 

ex~cu§['-a-ble,  *ex-cu§'e-a-ble,  «.  [Lat. 
excusabilis,  from  excuso  =  to  excuse  ;  Fr,  & 
Sp,  excusable  ;  Ital.  escusabite,  scusabile.] 

1.  Of  persons  :  That  may  or  can  be  excused  or 
pardoned  ;  deserving  of  or  entitled  to  pardon. 

"Yeheuotexcusahle.''— Chaucer :  Boethius,  hk.  i. 

2.  Of  things:  Admitting  of  excuse  or  justi- 
fication ;  pardonable. 

"  Homicide  in  self-defence,  or  se  tlefendendo,  upon  a 
sudden  affray,  is  also  excusable  rather  than  justinable, 
by  the  English  law." — Blackstone:  Commeiit.,  l)k.  iv„ 
ch.  14. 

excusable-homicide,  s 

Low  :  Homicide  of  one  or  other  of  two 
kinds  :  (1)  By  misadventure,  when  a  man 
doing  a  lawful  act  accidentally  kills  another. 
(2)  Upon  a  principle  of  self-preservation  ;  as, 
when  a  person  is  attacked  by  a  robber,  or 
when  he  is  defending  his  wife,  child,  or  ser- 
vant, kills  the  assailant  without  intending  to 
do  so. 

ex-cu^'-a-ble-ness,  *  ex  -  cus'e  -  a-ble- 
ness,  s.  [Eng.  excusable  ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  excusable. 

"The  innocence  or  excuseahJeness  of  some  men's 
mistakes  about  these  matters." — Sharp:  A  Discourse 
on  Conscience. 

ex-cu^'-a-bljr,  adv.  [Eng.  excusal>(le);  -hj.] 
In  an  excusable  manner  or  degree ;  x>ardon- 
ably,  justifiably. 


*ex-cug-a'-tion,''ex-cus-a-ci-ou,s.  [Lat. 
excusatio,  from  excv^atus,  pa,  par.  of  excxtso  =  to 
excuse  (q.v.).  ;  Fr.  exctisation;  Sp.  excusacion; 
Ital.  escusazione,  scusazione.]  An  excuse,  vin- 
dication, or  apology. 

"  Prefaces,  and  passages,  and  excicsations,  and  other 
sjweches  of  reference  to  the  i^erson,  are  great  wastes  of 
time." — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Dispatch. 

*ex-CUg'-a-tdr,  s.  [Lat.;  Fr.  excusateiir ; 
Ital.  sc^tsatore.]  One  who  makes  excuse, 
apology,  or  defence  for  anotlier ;  an  excuser, 
an  apologist. 

"This  brought  on  the  sendiof  an  excusator  in  the 
name  of  the  king  and  kingdom." — Burnet :  Hist.  Be- 
formation,  bk  ii. 

ex-cu^' -a-tdr-y,  «.  [Eng.  excusator;  -i/,] 
Making  excuse  or  apology;  containing  or  of 
the  nature  of  an  excuse  or  apology ;  apolo- 
getical. 

"He  made  excusntoiy  answera."  —  Wood:  Annam 
Cniv.  of  Oxford  (an.  1557/. 


fate,  fat,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf.  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e:  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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€x-on^'e,  v.t.   &  i.     [Ft.   exctiser;  froin  Lat. 
excuso  =  to  free  from  a  charge :  ex  =  out,  away, 
and  catLsa  =a  cause,  a  charge;  Sp.  excnsar; 
Port,  escusar  ;  Ital.  escrusare,  scusare.^ 
A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  or  constitute  an  excuse  for ;  to 
exoHcrate,  to  absolve,  to  exculpate ;  to  free 
from  blame  or  guilt. 

2.  To  ask  pardon  or  indulgence  for ;  to  make 
excuses  for;  to  justify,  to  vindicate. 

"Think  you  that  we  excuse  ourselvea  uuto  you?" — 

2  CoriiUh.  xii.  19. 

3.  To  extenuate  by  excuses  or  apology ;  to 
make  excuses  for. 

"Bad  men  excuse  their  faults,  good  men  will  lefive 
them ; 
He  acta  the  third  crime  that  defends  the  fir»t " 

B.  jonson. 

4.  To  pardon,  to  forgive,  to  acquit. 

5.  To  condone,  to  overlook. 

"  I  must  earciise  what  cannot  be  amended." 

SJuikesp.:  Ct/riolanit8,  iv.  7. 

6.  To  disengage  or  free  from  an  obligation 
or  duty. 

"  1  pray  thee  have  me  excused."— Luke  xiv.  19. 

7.  To  regard  with  indulgence. 

"  Excuse  some  courtly  sfailns ; 
No  whiter  page  than  Addisou's  remitiiia." 

Pope :  Satires,  v.  215. 

8.  To  remit,  to  forgive ;  not  to  exact,  as,  To 
arcuse  a  debt 

9.  To  clear  from  blame  or  guilt ;  to  justify, 
to  exculpate. 

"  Pray  God  the  Duke  of  York  excuse  himself. ' 

Shakesp. ;  2  Henri/  I'/.,  i.  3. 

*B.  liitrans.  :  To  make  excuses. 
"And  they  all  at  once  begauue  to  excuse."— SiMe 
<1551)  ;  Luke  xiv.  19. 

"![  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  ex- 
cuse and  to  pardon :  "  We  excuse  a  small  fault, 
we  jxtri^oii  a  great  fault ;  we  excuse  that  which 
personally  affects  ourselves  ;  we  ^mrdon  tliat 
which  offends  against  morals  :  we  may  excuse 
as  equals  ;  we  can  pirdon  only  as  superiors. 
We  exercise  good  nature  in  excusing;  we  exer- 
cise generosity  or  mercy  in  •pardoning.  Friends 
excuse  each  otlier  for  the  unintentional  omission 
of  formalities  ;  it  is  the  privilege  of  tlie  supreme 
magistrate  to  pardon  criminals  whose  offences 
will  admit  of  pardon:  the  violation  of  good 
manners  is  inexcusable  in  those  who  are  culti- 
vated ;  falsehood  is  unpardonable  even  in  a 
child."    (Crobh:  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex-CU'se,  s.     [Excuse,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  excusing,  apologizing,  defend- 
ing, or  justifying. 

■"  Heaven  put  it  in  thy  mind  to  take  it  beuce, 
That  thou  ini^ht'st  win  the  more  thy  father  s  love. 
Pleading  so  wisely  in  cxcttse  of  it." 

Skakesp. ;  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  5. 

2.  A  plea  offered  in  extenuation  or  justifi- 
■cation  ;  an  ax)ology. 

"We  find  out  some  excuse  or  other  for  deferriu^r 
good  resolutions,  'till  our  intended  retreat  is  cut  off  by 

3  eath. " — A  ddisoji. 

3.  That  which  excuses  or  extenuates  ;  an 
extenuation. 


4.  Justification,  pardon,  forgiveness. 

"  This  desire  might  have  excuse." 

Shakesp.  :  liape  o/Lucrece,  235. 

5.  A  pretended  reason,  plea,  or  ground  :  as, 
It  was  only  an  excuse  to  get  away. 

"  We  are  unwilling  and  backward,  imagine  difficul- 
ties, cowtviv^ excuses." — Seeker  :  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  15. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  exc^tse  and 
pretence,  see  Pretence. 

* ex-CUS'e-less,  a.    [Eng.  excuse;  -less.] 

1.  Of  persons:  Without  excuse  or  defence. 

"  The  Gentiles  had  the  means  of  obtaining  so  much 
knowledge  of  God  as  to  render  them  exciiseleas." — 
Jioi/le  :  ti'orks,  vi.  765. 

2.  Of  things :  That  cannot  be  excused ;  in- 
excusable ;  unpardonable. 

"The  voluntaiy  enslaving  myself  is  exctiseless."- 
ifore :  Decay  of  Piety. 

*ex~CU§'e-ment,  s.  [Eng,  excuse;  -ment.l 
Excuse,  defence. 

"So  thilke  excusement  was  none."         Oower,  1,  76. 

tex-CU^'-er,  s.     [Eng.  excits(e);  -er,] 

1.  One  who  makes  excuses  or  apology  for 
another ;  an  apologist. 

"  In  vain  would  his  excusers  endeavour  to  palliate 
hia  enormitiea,  by  imputing  them  to  madness."— S««/(. 

2.  One  who  excuses  or  forgives  another. 

■^ ex-cuss',  *ex-cusse,  v.t.  [Lat.  excuss^is, 
pa.  par.  of  excutio  =  to  shake  out :  ex  =  out, 
and  guatio  —  to  shake.] 


I.  Ordimiry  Language : 

1.  To  shake  off,  to  get  rid  of. 

"  They  could  not  totallv  excuss  the  notion  of  a  Deity 
out  of  their  minds."— Stillindfleet :  Oriff.  Sacrce,  i.  1. 

2.  To  discuss,  to  decipher. 

"To  take  some  pains  in  excussing  some  old  docu- 
ments."—^MniifrK  (16S4). 

11.  Law :  To  dispossess  and  seize ;  to  distrain. 

"  The  person  of  a  man  ought  not,  by  the  civil  law,  to 
be  taken  for  a  debt,  unless  his  goods  and  estate  have 
been  first  excussed." —Ayliffe  :  Parergon. 

*  ex-CUSS'-ion  (SS  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  excussio, 
from  excussns,  pa.  par.  of  excutio.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  sliaking  off. 

"After  the  just  excussicni  of  that  servile  yoke," — 
Up.  Hall :  Married  Clergy,  bk.  i,.  §  3. 

2.  The  act  of  discussing,  sifting,  or  inquiring 
into. 

"  Illustration  and  exclusion  are  cut  off." — Bacon :  On 
Learning  {  Watsf,  hk.  vl.,  ch,  ii, 

II.  Law :  The  act  of  seizing  and  detaining 
under  legal  process,  distraint, 

"  If  upon  an  excussion  there  are  not  goods  to  satisfy 
the  juugment,  his  body  may  be  attached." — Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 

ex'-e-at,  s.  [Lat.  =  he  may  go  out ;  3  pers. 
sing.  pr.  snbj.  of  exeo  =  to  go  out :  &x  =  out, 
and  eo  =  to  go.] 

1.  Leave  of  absence  :  as  to  a  student  at  the 
universities. 

2.  A  permission  granted  by  a  bishop  to  a 
priest  to  go  out  of  his  diocese. 

3.  Apermission  by  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
to  one  of  his  subjects  to  take  orders  in  another 
diocese. 

ex'-e-cra-ble,     a.       [Lat.    execrabtUs,   from 
execror  =  to  execrate  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  execrable;  Sp. 
execrable;  Ital.  esecrabile.] 
1.  Detestable,  hateful,  accursed,  abominable. 

"  Q  Ive  sentence  on  this  execrable  wretch." 

Shakesp. :  Titv^  AndronicuS,  v.  3. 

*  2.  Piteous,  lamentable. 

"The  execrable  passion  of  Christ." — «.  Bill:  Path- 
way to  Piety  (1629),  p.  149, 

ex'-e-cra-ble-ness»  *.  [Eug.  execrable; 
■ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  execrable. 

ex'-e-cra-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  execrab(le);  -ly.] 
In  an  execralile  manner  ;  cursedly,  abomin- 
ably, detestably. 

"  As  execrably  virtuous,  as  sinful,  as  odious  now  to 
God  as  evev.'—Frj/iine :  1  Hiitriomastlx,  vi.  19. 

ex'-e-crate,  v.t.  [Lat.  execratus,  exsecratus, 
pa.  par.  of  execror,  exsecror  =:to  curse  greatly  : 
ex  =  out,  fully,  and  sacro  =  to  consecrate,  to 
declare  accursed  ;  sacer  =  sacred,  accursed  ; 
Fr.  execrer ;  Sp.  execrar.] 

1.  To  curse ;  to  imprecate  evil  upon ;  to 
abominate,  to  detest  utterly,  to  abhor. 

"  The  nation  execrated  the  cruelties  which  had  been 
committed  on  the  Highlanders," — MacauUiy :  Hist. 
Hug.,  ch,  xiii, 

*  2.  To  bring  curses  upon ;  to  render  hate- 
ful, detested,  or  abominable. 

"  As  if  mere  pleljeian  noise  were  enough  to  execrate 
anything  as  devilish."— /ercTTiJ/  Tayl<nr. 

ex-e-cra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  execratio,  exsecratio, 
from  execratus,  exsecrcitus,  pa.  par.  of  execror^ 
exsecror ;  Fr.  execration;  Sp.  execracion ;  Ital. 
esecrazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  cursing ;  an  imprecation  of 
evil ;  an  expression  of  utter  detestation. 

"  He  was  sure  to  take  every  opportunity  of  over- 
whelming them  with  execration  and  invective."— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*  2.  That  which  is  accursed  ;  anything  held 
in  detestation  or  abomination. 

"They  shall  be  an  execration  and  an  astonishment, 
and  a  curse,  and  a  reproach."— iT'er,  xliv  12, 

*  ex'-e-cra-tious,  a.    [Eug.  execrat(e);  -ious,] 

Cursing,  execrating. 


*  ex'-e-cra-tive,  a.  [Eng.  execrat(e);  -ive,] 
Cursing,  vilifying. 

"  Execrative  Roman  history  intercalated  an  alpha- 
betic  letter."- (?ar;3(te  :  French    Bevolution,    pt.  iii 
bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

*ex'-e-cra-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  execrative; 
-ly.]    With  cursing  or  curses. 

"  Foul  old  Rome  screamed  execratively  her  loudest  " 
—Carlyle :  French  Revolution,  pt.  iii,,  bk.  i.,  ch.  1. 

*ex'-e-cra-tor-:y,  a.  &  s.  [As  if  from  a 
Lat.  exec^atoriiis,  from  execratus,  pa.  par,  of 
execror.] 


A.  As  adj. :  Cursing,  abusive,  denunciatory. 

"Without  execratory  comment."  —  C.  Kingsleyr 
Yeast,  ch.  xiv. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  form  or  formulary  of  exe- 
cration. 

"The  notice  of  the  ceremony  is  very  agreeable  to 
the  execratory  which  is  now  used  by  them ;  wherein 
they  profoundly  curse  the  Chriatians."— i.  Addition: 
State  of  tlie  Jews,  p.  179. 

*ex-ect  (ek-secf),  v.t.  [Lat.  exsectus,  pa. 
par.  of  exseco  =  to  cut  out  or  away  :  ex  =  out, 
away,  and  seco  =  to  cut.]    To  cut  out  or  away. 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  eff^tision  of  blood  which  would 
follow  an  exection,  the  liver  might  not  only  be  exected, 
but  its  office  supplied  Ijy  the  spleen  and  other  parts. 
—Harvey :  On  Consumption. 

'^ex-ec-tion  (ek-sec'-tion),  s.  [Lat.  ex- 
sectio,  from  exsectus,  pa.  par.  of  exseco,]  The 
act  of  cutting  out  or  away. 

"  ex-e-CUt'-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  exScuter=: 
to  execute.]"  That  may  or  can  be  executed, 
performed,  or  carried  out. 

"The  whole  project  is  set  down  as  executable  at 
eight  millions."— i'dinfiurff/t  Review.    (OgUvie.) 

ex-ec'-U-tant,  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  ex^cuter.] 
One  who  performs ;  a  performer :  as,  an  execu- 
tant on  the  piano. 

"Rosamond,  with  the  executant's  instinct,  had  seized 
his  manner  of  playing."  —  G.  Eliot :  Middlemarch, 
ch,  xvi. 

ex'-e-cute,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  exicfater,  from  Lat. 
executus,  exsecutus,  pa.  par,  of  exsequor  =  to 
follow  out,  to  perform :  ex  =  out,  and  sequor 
:^  to  follow;  Sp.  &  Port.  execiUar;  Ital, 
esecutare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  follow  or  carry  out  to  the  end ;  to 
complete,  to  perform,  to  do. 

"  He  casts  into  tlie  balance  the  i>romise  of  a  reward 
to  auch  as  should  execute,  aud  of  punishment  to  such 
as  should  neglect,  their  commission." — South. 

2.  To  carry  into  effect ;  to  put  in  force ;  to> 
give  effect  to. 

"  Even  the  warrant  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Engl^id 
could  not  be  executed  without  the  help  of  a  company 

of  musketeers," — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  Iii. 

3.  To  perform,  to  inflict,  to  carry  out. 


4.  To  put  to  death  according  to  legal  pro- 
cess ;  to  punish  capitally. 

"  To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais," 

Shakesp. :  liiciiard  II.,  iv.  1. 

*  5.  To  kill  in  any  way. 

"  The  treacherous  Fastolfe  wounds  my  peace. 
Whom  with  my  bare  fists  1  would  execute, 
li  I  now  had  him."        Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  i.  i. 

*  6.  To  use,  to  make  use  of. 

"  In  fellest  manner  execute  your  arms." 

Shakesp.  :  Troilus  A  Cressida,  T.  T.  ) 

7.  To  make,  to  do,  to  carry  out  with  art. 

"These  sculptures  were  designed  by  Phidias,  and 
vf ere  executed  by  him." — Cassells  Technical  Educator, 
pt.  x.,  p.  197. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law :  To  perform  what  is  required  to 
give  validity  to  any  legal  instrument,  as  by 
signing,  sealing,  &c. 

2.  Music :  To  perform  a  piece. 
B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  perform  a  duty  or  office  ;  to  accom- 
plish a  purpose. 

"The  cannon  against  St.  Stephen's  gate  executedao 
well,  that  the  portcullis  and  gate  were  broken,  and 
entry  opened  into  the  city,"— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

2.  To  act,  to  work. 

"  With  courage  on  he  goes  :  doth  execute. 
With  counsel ;  and  returns  with  victory," 

Daniel :  Death  of  Earl  of  Devonshire. 

II.  Music :  To  perform  or  play  a  piece  of 
music. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
execute,  to  fulfil,  and  to  perform  :  "  To  execute 
is  more  than  to  fulfil,  and  to  fulfil  than  to 
perform.  To  execute  is  to  bring  about  an  end  ; 
it  involves  active  measures,  and  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  that  which  is  extraordinary,  or 
to  that  which  requires  particular  spirit  and 
talents  ;  schemes  of  ambition  are  executed  :  to 
fulfil  is  to  satisfy  a  moral  obligation  ;  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  those  duties  in  which  rectitude 
and  equity  are  involved  ;  we  fulfi.1  the  duties 
of  citizens  :  to  perform  is  to  carry  through  by 
simple  action  or  labour ;  it  is  more  particu- 
larly applicable  to  the  ordinary  and  regular 
business  of  life  ;  we  perform  a  work  or  a  task. 
One  executes  according  to  the  intentions  of 
others  ;  the  soldier  executes  the  orders  of  his 
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general ;  the  njercbant  execvks  the  commis- 
sions of  his  correspondent :  onefuljih  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  others." 
(Grabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex'-e-CUt-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Execute.] 

executed-consideratlon,  s. 

Law:  A  consideration  which  is  executed 
before  the  promise  upon  which  it  is  founded 
is  made. 

exeouted-oontract,  s. 

Law:  A  contract  carried  out  at  the  time 
it  is  made. 

"A  contract  mtiy  also  be  either  executed,  as  if  A 
aereea  to  change  horses  with  B,  and  they  do  it  imme- 
diately ;  in  which  case  the  iwBsesalon  and  the  right 
are  transferred  together:  or  it  may  be  executory,  as  if 
they  agree  to  change  next  week ;  here  tlie  right  only 
vests,  and  their  reciprocal  property  in  each  others 
horse  la  not  in  poaseasion  but  in  action  ;  for  a  contract 
executed,  which  differs  in  nothing  from  a  grant,  con- 
veys a  chose  in  possession ;  a  contract  executory  con- 
Teya  only  a  chose  in  action." — Blackstone :  Comment., 
bk.  IL.  ch.  36. 

executed-estates,  s.  pi 

Law :  Estates  in  possession. 

execnted-trust,  s. 

Law :  A  trust  in  which  no  act  further  than 
one  which  has  been  done  already  is  requisite 
to  give  effect  to  the  trust :  as,  when  an  estate 
is  conveyed  to  the  use  of  A  and  his  heirs,  with 
a  simpTe  declaration  of  the  trust  for  B  and  his 
heirs.    (WTiarton.) 

executed-use»  ». 

Law :  The  first  use  in  a  conveyance  upon 
which  the  Statute  of  Uses  operated  by  biing- 
ing  the  possession  to  it,  the  legal  estate  con- 
sisting of  use  and  possession  combined.  (Whar- 
ton.)   [Use,  Law.] 

ex-e-CUt'-er,  s.    [Eng.  exeeut(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  executes  or  performs  anything, 
"  The  executers  of  his  edicts." — Barroto :  SeiTnoru, 
vol.  1.,  ser,  12. 

*  2.  An  executor  (q.v.). 

*'  Let's  choose  executers,  and  talk  of  wills : 
And  yet  not  so :  for  what  can  we  bequeath  f  " 

Skakesp. :  Richard  IL,  Hi  2. 

1"  In  this  sense  pronounced  ex-td^-tlr. 

*  3.  An  executioner. 

"  The  sad-eyed  justice  with  his  surly  hum 
Delirers  o'er  to  executers  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone." 

SJiaTcenp. :  Henry  V„  \.  2. 

ex-ec'-u-ter-ship,  s.    [Eng.  executor ;  -ahip.l 
The  office  of  an  executor  ;  an  executorship. 

"  For  fishing  for  testaments  and  executersJiips  it  Is 
worse,  by  how  mach  men  submit  themselves  to  mean 
persons  than  In  service."— Bacon  ,■  Essays ;  Of  RicJiet. 

6x-e-cu-tion»*ex-e-cu-cion,  s.    [Fr. 
execution,  from  Lat.  exsecutio,  from  ex8e<nitus, 
pa.  par.  of  exsequor ;  Sp.  execucion ;  Port,  exe- 
<msS.o;  Ital.  esecuzione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  executing,  performing,  or  ac- 
complishing ;  performance ;  accomplishment. 

"  I  like  thy  counsel :  and  how  well  I  like  it, 
The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known." 

Bhakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  8. 

2.  The  act  of  carrying  into  effect  or  of  giving 
effect  to. 

3.  Death  inflicted  according  to  legal  pro- 
cess ;  capital  punishment. 

"  I  have  seen, 
"When,  aft«r  execution.  Judgment  hath 
Bepeoted  o'er  his  doom." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  11.  2. 

4.  Destruction  ,  destructive  effect ;  slaugh- 
ter; frequently  used  with  the  verb  to  do  :  as. 
The  shot  did  great  execution. 

"  Brave  Macbeth,  with  his  brandished  steel, 
Which  smoked  with  bloody  execution. 
Carved  out  his  paaxage." 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  t  2. 

*  5.  The  act  of  sacking  a  town. 

"  Or  In  execution 
Old  bed-rid  beldames,  without  teeth  or  tongaea, 
That  would  not  fly  his  fury." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Mad  Lover,  I.  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Art:  That  mode  by  which  a  painter, 
sculptor,  &c.,  produces  his  paintings,  sculp- 
tures, &c.,  sometimes  termed  handling,  pen- 
cilling, &c.,  and  by  which,  as  mucli  as  by 
general  style,  his  genuine  works  may  be 
known  ;  the  right  mechanical  use  of  the  means 
of  art  to  produce  a  given  end  ;  the  mechanical 
means  of  bringing  out  the  desired  effect. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  The  act  of  giving  validity  to  a  legal  in- 
strument ;  as  by  signing,  sealing,  &c.  :  as,  the 
execution  of  a  deed. 


{'2)  The  carrying  into  effect  of  a  sentence, 
decision,  or  judgment  of  a  court ;  the  last  act 
of  the  law  iu  completing  the  process  by  which 
justice  is  to  be  done,  by  which  the  possession 
of  land  or  debt,  damages  or  costs,  is  obtained. 
"  The  Iftiit  step  in  a  suit  is  the  execution  of  the  Judg- 
ment, or  putting  the  sentence  of  the  law  in  force.  This 
is  performed  in  different  maiiuei-s,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  action  unon  which  It  is  founded,  and  of 
the  judgment  which  is  had  or  recovered, "—Bi!«cft«i(»ifl." 
Com7nenC.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  16. 

(3)  The  warrant  or  instrument  by  which  the 
proper  officer  is  empowered  to  carry  a  judg- 
ment into  effect.  It  is  issued  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court,  and  is  levied  by  the  sheriff,  his 
deputy,  or  a  constable,  upon  the  estate,  goods, 
or  body  of  the  debtor. 

3.  Music :  The  performance  of  any  piece ; 
facility  in  manipulation,  combined  with  taste, 
grace,  and  expression. 

^  Execution  by  a  messenger  at  arms  or  other 
officer  of  the  law  : 

Scots  Law :  An  attestation  under  the  hand 
of  the  messenger  or  otlier  officer  that  he  has 
given  the  citation  or  executed  the  diligence 
in  terms  of  his  warrant  for  so  doing.  Such 
executions  must  be  subscribed  by  the  executor 
and  witnesses. 

ex-e-CU'-tion-er,  s     [Eng.  execution  ;  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  executes,  performs,  or  carries 
out  any  duty  oj-  office, 

"It  is  a  comfort  to  the  executUmerg  of  this  office, 
when  they  consider  that  they  cannot  be  guilty  of  op- 
pression."—Bueon, 

2.  (Spec.).  One  who  inflicts  capital  punish- 
ment in  pursuance  of  a  legal  warrant. 

"  He  kneeled  down  at  the  block,  and  the  executioner 
performed  his  oSice.".^ Ludlow  /  Memoirs,  i.  244. 

3.  One  who  kills  in  any  way ;  a  murderer. 

"I  would  not  be  thy  executioner." 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  Hi  6. 

4.  The  instrument  or  means  by  which  any- 
thing is  executed,  performed,  or  carried  out. 

"All  along 
The  walls,  abominable  ornaments  I 
Are  tools  of  wrath,  anvils  of  torments  hung. 
Fell  executioners  of  foul  intents,"       Cra^avr. 

Sy-ec'-U-tive,  a.  &  a.  [Fr.  exicutif;  Sp. 
executivo.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  power  or  quality 
of  executing  or  performing  ;  capable  of  or  fit 
for  executing. 

"  They  are  the  nimblest  and  strongest  instruments, 
fittest  to  be  executive  of  the  commands  of  the  soul."— 
Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  87. 

2.  Polit. :  Active  ;  carrying  the  laws  into 
effect ;  superintending  or  having  the  charge 
of  the  execution  of  the  laws.  It  is  opposed 
to  legislative  and  judicial ;  the  legislative 
branch  of  a  government  deliberates,  discusses, 
and  enacts  laws  ;  the  judicial  applies  and  en- 
forces the  laws  in  particular  cases  ;  the  execu- 
tive carries  them  into  effect,  and  superintends 
their  enforcement. 

"  A  council  of  state  chosen  by  that  assembly  to  be 
vested  with  the  executive  power." — Ludlow :  Memoirs, 
ii.  206. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  officer  or  officers  consti- 
tuting that  branch  of  a  government  to  which 
is  committed  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  the 
admiuistrative  branch  of  the  government. 

*  ex-^C'-U-tive-lj?",  adv.   [Eng.  executive;  -ly.] 

By  way  of  execution  or  performance. 

"  Who  did  .  .  .  executively  by  miraculous  operation 
conduct  our  Bavlour  into  his  fleshly  tabernacle."- 
Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i..  ser.  82. 

ey-ec'-u-tor,  *  ex-ec'-u-ter,  *  ex-e-cu- 
toiir,  *  ex-e-cu-tur,  *  ex-e-qui-tour,  s. 
[0.  Fr.,  execviter,  executeur,  executour ;  Fr.  exc- 
cuteur;  Sp.  &  Port,  executor ;  Ital.  esecutore.} 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  executes,  performs,  or  carries 
out  any  office  or  duty. 

"  Bucb  baaenesa 
Had  ne'er  like  executor." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  lit  1. 

2.  An  executioner. 

T[  In  these  senses  pronounced  ex-^-cH'-tor. 

II.  Law  :  A  person  appointed  by  a  testator 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  his  will. 

"An  executor  is  he  to  whom  another  man  commits 
by  win  the  execution  of  that  hirt  last  will  and  testa- 
ment. And  all  persons  are  capable  of  being  executors. 
that  are  capable  of  making  wills,  and  many  others 
besides:  as  feme-coverts,  and  infants.  This  apiroint- 
ment  of  an  executor  is  essential  to  the  making  of  a 
will.  If  the  testator  does  not  name  executors,  or  names 
Incapable  persons,  or  the  executors  named  refuse  to 
act;  in  any  of  these  cases  the  court  grants  administra- 
tion cwm  lestamento  c^nvexo  to  some  other  person ; 
and  then  the  duty  of  the  administrator  is  very  little 
different  from  that  of  an  executor." — Blackstone :  Com- 
ment., bk,  ii.,  ch.  28. 


executor-creditor,  ». 

Scots  Law :  A  creditor  who,  when  the 
executor-nominate  and  the  other  executors 
legally  entitled  to  expede  confirmation^  have 
declined  to  confirm,  obtains,  in  virtue  of  a 
liquid  ground  of  debt,  confirmation  to  the 
extent  of  administering  as  much  of  the  estate 
as  is  sufficient  to  pay  his  debt. 

executor-dative,  s, 

Scots  Law  :  [Dative:,  a.]. 

executor  de  son  tort. 

Law  :  (For  def.  see  extract). 
"If  a  stranger  takes  upon  him  to  act  as  executor, 
without  any  just  authority,  as  by  intermeddling  with 
the  goods  of  the  deceased,  and  many  other  transac- 
tions, he  la  called  in  law  an  executur  of  his  own  wrong, 
de  son  tort,  and  is  liable  to  all  the  trouble  of  an  execu- 
torship ;  but  merely  locking  up  the  goods,  or  burying 
the  corpse  of  the  deceased,  will  not  amount  to  such  an 
intermeddling  as  will  charge  a  man  as  exectUor  of  hifi 
own  wrong." — Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iL,  ch.  28. 

executor-nominate,  s. 

Scots  Law :  The  term  used  to  distinguish  the 
executor  named  or  appointed  by  the  testator 
in  his  will  from  an  executor  apijointed  by  the 
Court,  or  one  administering  to  so  much  of  the 
estate  as  will  satisfy  his  claims  thereon. 

ey-ec-u-tor'-i-al,    *  ex-ec-u-tor-i-all, 

a.  &  s.     [Eng.  execut(yry  ;  -aZ.] 

A,  As  adj. .  Pertaining  to  an  executor  ; 
executive. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  legal  authority  employed 
for  executing  a  decree  or  sentence  of  court. 

"Ordalnes  the  Lordis  of  sesfilonto  graunt  ther  let- 
teria  &  vther  executoHallis  against  the  excommunicat 
prelats  and  all  vthera  excommunicat  pereones."— ^c(e 
Chas.  I.  (ed.  1814),  v.  302. 

ex-ec'-u-tor-ship,  s.    [Eng.  executor;  -ship.] 
The  office  or  position  of  an  executor. 

ey-ec'-U-tor-^^,  a.     [Eng.  executor;  -y.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Executive  ;  performing  or 
carrying  out  official  duties  ;  pertaining  to  the 
executive  branch  of  government. 

"  They  perform  the  official  and  executory  duties  of 
government."— Burftc.'  The  Present  Discontents. 

2.  Law:  To  be  executed,  performed,  or 
carried  out  at  some  future  time.    [Executed.] 

"  In  these  devises,  I  say,  remainders  may  be  created 
in  some  measure  contrair  to  the  first  rules  of  law  : 
though  our  lawyers  will  nut  allow  such  dispositions  t>- 
be  strictly  remainders;  but  call  them  by  anothei- 
name,  that  of  executory  devises,  or  devises  hereaite}- 
to  be  executed." — Blackstotie :  Comment.,  bk.  ii,,  ch.  8. 

executory-consideration,  s. 

Law:  A  consideration  to  be  executed  at 
some   future    time.      [Executed  -  oonsideba- 

TION.] 

executory-contract,  n. 

Law :  A  contract  to  be  carried  out  at  some 
subsequent  time.    [Executed-cohtract.] 

executory-devise,  a. 

Law :  A  devise  to  be  executed  at  some 
future  time. 

executory-estates,  s.  pi. 

Law :  Estates  depending  for  their  enjoy- 
ment upon  some  subsequent  event  or  con- 
tingency. 

executory-remainder,  ij. 

Law  :  A  contingent  remainder. 
"Contingent  or  execuforj!/  remainders  axe,  where  the 
estate  is  limited  to  take  effect,  cither  to  a  dubious  or 
uncertain   person,  or  upon  a  dubious  or  uncertain 
event."— Blackstone  :  Comment.,  bk.  U.,  ch.  8. 

executory-trust,  a. 

Law :  A  trust  which  requires  an  ulterior 
act  to  raise  and  perfect  it,  as  the  trusts  de- 
clared by  those  wills  which  are  merely  cUrec- 
tory  of  a  subsequent  conveyance. 

executory-uses,  s.  pi. 

Law :  Springing  uses.    [Use,  s.] 

'^ex-e-cu-tour,  s.    [Executoe.] 

*  ey-ec'-u-tress,  5.    [Eng.  executor ; -ess.]    A 
female  executor  ;  an  executrix. 

"  A  will  indeed  1  a  crabbed  woman's  Trill, 
Wherein  the  devil  is  an  overseer, 
And  proud  dame  Eleanor  sole  e^cutTVU." 

Tragedy  of  King  John  (1«11.) 

*  Sy-Sc-u-tri9e,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  A  female  who  carries  out,  executes,  or 
fulfils. 

"  Fortune  execuMce  of  wierdes." 

Cliaiicer  :  ^rotlua,  iii.  668. 

2,  A  female  executor ;  an  executrix. 


fate,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt^ 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6.  son:  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sih^an.     S9,  oe=e;  ey=a,    qu  =  kw. 


executrix— exempt 
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ey-ec -U-trix,  s.  [Formed  from  execnltor  on 
analogj'  of  other  feminines  in  -trico.}  A 
female  executor ;  a  woman  appointed  by  a 
testator  to  execute  his  will. 

"A  female  at  seTeiiteen  may  be  an  eaecutWx."— 
Blackstone :  Comrtymt,,  bk,  L,  ch.  17 

ey-ec'-U-trj^,  s.     [Eng.  exeiyu.t(,e) ;  -ry.] 

Scots  Law :  A  general  name  for  the  whole 
movable  estate  and  effects  of  a  deceased  per- 
son (except  the  heirship  movables)  being  the 
proper  subject  of  the  executor's  administra- 
tion. 

*ex-e'de,  v.*.  [Lat.  exedo:  ca;  =  out,  away, 
and  edo  =  to  eat.]    To  eat  away,  to  corrode. 

"The  nncien't  piece  of  money  is  uot  the  leaat  blurred 
or  exeded." — Monthly  Jieview,  Jan.  1752,  p.  09. 


ex'-e-dra,  ex'-he-dra,  s.   [Lat.  execJra,  from 
Gr.    e^efipa    (exe-        jl 


dra),  from  e^  (ex) 
=  out,  without, 
and  ^5pa  (kedra) 
=  a  seat ;  Fr.  ea^- 
dre.]  « 

I.  Antiq.  :  The 
portico     of    the  • 
Grecian  palaestra, 
in  which  dispu- 
tations    of     the 
learned  wereheld. 
So  called  from  its  , 
containinganum- 
ber  of  seats,  gene-  ■ 
rally    open,    like 
the  pastas  or  ves- 
tibule of  a  Greek 
house ;  an  assem- 
bly-room or  hall    PLAN  OF  part  of  baths 
for  conversation.       of  caracalla„  rome. 

II.       ArcJlitec-  a.  Bxedm  for  the  use  of  phUo- 

fllTe  '  Bopbers   aftd  their   acbolars. 

'  b.  Exedra  lor  the  use  of  the 

1.  A  niche  pro-  philosophers. 

jectiDg      beyond 

the  general  plan  of  a  building;  a  porch  or 

chapel  projecting  fiom  a  large  building. 

2.  A  recess  of  a  building 

ex-e-ge'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  ef^'yijo-is  (exegesis)  =  a 
statement,  a  narrative,  an  explanation,  an 
interpretation,  (in  gram.)  a  commentary ; 
e^'^yeofxai  (exegeomai)  =  to  be  leader  of,  to 
order,  to  tell  at  length,  to_  relate  in  full :  ef 
(ex)  =  out,  and  ^■ye'oju.ai  Qiegeoinai)  =  to  lead 
the  way  ;  017(0  (ago)  =  to  lead.] 

*1.  The  process  of  finding  the  root  of  an 
equation. 

2.  Interpretation,  specifically,  Scripture  in- 
terpretation. 

1"  Biblical  Exegesis : 

Exegesis  of  Scripture :  Credner  indicates  two 
kinds  of  it.  The  first  of  these  is  Gramraatico- 
historical  Exegesis— i.e.,  intei-pretation  accord- 
ing to  the  grammatical  signification  of  the 
words  as  historically  ascertained  or  as  supple- 
mented by  history.  Of  this  he,  in  common 
with  enlightened  interpreters  in  general,  ap- 
proves. The  second  kind  is  DogmaticExegesis, 
which,  coming  to  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture determined  to  find  certain  doctrines  there, 
finds  them  accordingly,  b«t  often  by  strained 
aJi4  unnatural  interpretations. 

"The  science  therefore  which  discloses  to  ita  the 
tenets  of  Holy  Writ  we  call  BiAlical  Exegesis  or  inter- 

gteWAon."— Credner :  Preliminary  Diisert.  to  Kitto's 
yclop.  of  Mbl.  LUeratwre. 

ex'-e-gete.  s.  [Gr.  efnvn"??  (es^getes),  from 
Hny^Ofiai  ^xegeomai)=  to  guide,  to  lead  ;  Fr. 
&segkte,'\  One  skilled  or  practised  in  exegesis  ; 
an  exegetist. 

"The  works  of  the  great  German  exegete." —The 
Noncor^formist  &  Independent,  July  21, 1864,  p.  691. 

ex-S-get-ic,  ex-S-gef-ic-al,  a.  [Gr. 
efTfyijTiKoff  (exegetikos) ;  Fr.  exegetiqve.]  Ex- 
planatory ;  expository,  elucidatory. 

"  If  one  be  exegetical  and  explicative  of  the  other." 
—Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  pt,  i.,  §  2. 

exegetical- theology,  s.    [Exrgetics.] 

ex-e-get'-ic-al-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  exegetical  ; 
-ly.]  By  way'of  exegesis  or  explanation;  in 
an  exegetical  manner. 

"  This  is  not  added  exegeticaUy,  or  by  way  of  exposl- 
tioii."— flp.  Bun  :  Works,  i.  200. 

ex-e-get'-ics,  s.  ['PxEGErric.]  Proper  scien- 
tific interpretation,  especially  of  Scripture, 

"ff  Hermeneutics  and  Exegetics  are  closely 
akin,  but  not  identical.     The   former  lays 


down  the  principles  of  Biblical  interpreta- 
tion ;  the  latter  deals  with  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  thus  laid  down. 
In  other  words,  Hermeneutics  is  a  science, 
Exegetics  is  an  art. 

ex-e-ge'-tist,  s.  [Eng.  exeget(e);  -ist.]  One 
learned  in  exegetical  theology ;  an  exegete. 

*"  ex'-el-tre,  «.    [Axle-tree.] 

ex-em'-bry-o-nate,  u.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
emhryonate.] 

Bot. :  Not  having  an  embryo.  Used  of 
Cryptogamic,  or  as  Richard  calls  them,  In- 
euibryonate  plants  (q.v.).  They  are  so  desig- 
nated from  their  not  possessing  a  proper  em- 
bryo like  Phanerogams. 

ey-em'-plar,  *^  ex-em-plalre,  *.  &  a.    [Fr. 
exew/plaire,  from  Lat.  exetnplariinn,  from  eawm- 
plar=^a.  copy,  from  exemplum=!iu  example, 
a  sample.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  pattern,  model,  or  original  to  be  copied ; 
an  idea  or  image  formed  in  the  mind,  as  of 
an  artist,  to  which  he  conforms  his  work ; 
the  ideal  model  which  he  endeavours  to 
imitate. 

"  Why  do  all  our  schemes  of  life  and  plans  of  con- 
duct deviate  so  from  this  great  exemplar /" — South: 
Sermons,  voL  ii.,  ser.  6, 

2.  A  noted  example,  specimen,  or  instance. 
"  If  he  intends  to  murder  his  prince,  as  Cromwell 

did,  he  must  pei'suade  him  that  ne  resolves  nothing 
hut  his  safety ;  as  the  same  grand  exemplar  of  hypo- 
crisy did  before. "—JJoirfft ;  SeryTunu,  vol.  1.,  eer.  9. 

*  3.  A  copy  ;  as  of  a  book  or  writing. 
"There  is  no   eertayne  auctoiir  in  the  commune 

exemplares." — (/d^  :  1  ThessaJonians.    (Pref.) 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Exemplary  ;  worthy  of  imita 
tion. 

"Ijet  ne  propound  to  ourselves  some  exemplar 
aaiiit."— Taylor :  Great  Exemplar;  Exhortttion. 

ex'-em-plar-i-ly,  *  ex-em-plar-y-lyo 

adv.     [Eng.  exemplary;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  imitation ; 
worthily. 

"Being  a  person  so  exemplaryly  temperate."— 
Evelyn :  Memoirs  (an.  1C40). 

2.  In  a  manner  calculated  to  act  as  a  warn- 
ing to  others  ;  by  way  of  example  or  warning. 

"  Some  he  punished  exemplarUy  in  this  world,  that 
we  might  from  thence  have  a  taste  or  glimpse  of  his 
future  justice."— jtfoftewtii. 

*  3.  By  way  of  example. 

"  Showing  TIB  exemplarUy  how  a&  men  we  should 
behave  ourselves," — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol,  ii.,  ser.  28. 

* ey'-em-plar-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  exemplary; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  exem- 
plary or  worthy  of  imitation. 

"  lu  Scripture  we  find  several  titles  given  to  Christ, 
which  import  his  exemjjlariness  as  of  a  prince  and  a 
captain,  a  master  and  a  guide." — Ttllotson. 

*  ey-em-plSr'-i-ty,  5.   [Eng.  exemplar ;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  exemplary;  exem- 
plariness  ;  worthiness  of  imitation. 

"Thou  sbalt  escape  better  than  any  party  of  meii 
by  reason  of  thy  conspicuous  innoceDcy,  sincerity,  and 
exemplaHty  of  life."— jtf ore.-  On  the  Seven  Churcltes, 
p.  133. 

2.  The  quality  of  acting  as  an  example, 
model,  or  pattern. 

"  Of  some  performances  of  our  Saviour  no  other,  or 
no  BO  probable,  an  account  can  be  given,  hs  that  they 
were  done  for  exemplarity." — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol. 
lii.,  Ber.  S, 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  acting  as  a 
warning  or  caution. 

"  It  ought  not  at  all  to  be  inflicted  but  for  terror  and 
exemplaritff. " — Taylor :  Rule  of  Conscience,  bt.  iv. ,  ch .  i. 

ex-em'-plar-j",  v..  oi  s.    [Eng.  exemplar;  -y. 
Ft.    exemplaire,   from    Lat.   exemplaris,   from 
exeDiplum.  ] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Fitted  to  stand  as  an  exemplar  or 
model  for  imitation ;  of  the  nature  of  a  model 
or  pattern. 

' '  We  are  not  of  opinion,  therefore,  as  some  are,  that 
nature  in  working  hath  before  her  cartain  exem/tlary 
draughts  or  patterns."— i/oo*er  .-  Etxlesiastical  Polity 
bit.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Serving  or  worthy  to  stand  as  a  model  or 
pattern  for  imitation ;  worthy  of  imitation  ; 
excellent. 

"  The  other  virtuous  peraonages  are,  in  their  degree, 
as  worthy  and  as  exemplary  as  the  principal,"— ffuar- 
dian,  No.  140. 

*  3.  Intended  for  imitation  or  example ;  such 
as  may  attract  notice  or  imitation. 

'■  Wteu  any  duty  is  fallen  under  a  general  disuse 
and  neglect,  in  such  a  case  the  most  visible  and  exem- 
plary pei-furmauce  is  required."— Aoffer*. 


4.  Serving  or  acting  as  a  warning  or  cautioB 
to  others  ;  intended  to  deter  others. 

"  Had  the  tnmults  been  repressed  by  ej^vnipf-jrf 
justice,  I  had  obtained  all  that  I  designed.'— A"(*f# 
Charles  :  Eikon  Basilifce. 

*  ^.  Illustrative  ;  symbolical. 
"Exemplary  is  the  coat  of  George  VilHers,  Duke  ot 

Buckingham  ;  five  scalloi)  sbells  on  a  plain  cros^ 
speaking  his  predecessors  valour  in  the  holy  war. 
—Fuller:  Holy  War,  p.  271. 

*  B.  As  substantive  ; 

1.  An  exemplar,  a  pattern,  a  model. 

2.  A  copy ;  as  of  a  boOk  or  writing. 
"Whereof  doth  it  come,  that  the  exemplariei  and 

copies  of  many  books  do  vjiry,  but  by  such  means?"— 
Bunting  qf  Purgatory  (1561),  fo.  822.  \, 

ey-em-pli-fi'-a-ble,  «.  [Eng.  exemplify; 
able.]  That  may  or  can  be  exemplified  of 
illustrated  by  example, 

ey-em-pli-f  i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  exem- 
pHJicatio,  from  Lat.  exemplum  =  an  example, 
an  instance,  ajidfacio  =  to  make.) 

1.  The  act  of  exemplifying  or  illustrating 
by  example. 

"This  lesson  by  exemplification  would  be  leamerf 
and  practised." — Holimhed  ;  Edward  Ill,\Ka.  ISic). 

2.  That  which  exemplifies  or  illustrates  ;  ait 
example,  a  specimen,  an  illustration. 

"  A  love  of  vice,  as  such,  a  delighting  in  sin-  for  its 
own  sake,  is  an  imitation,  or  rather  an  exemplificaHon. 
of  the  malice  of  the  devil." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iL, 
ser.  fi. 

*3.  A  copy;  an  attested  transcript  of  a 
document. 

"An  ambassador  of  Scotland  demanded  on  excmpHfi' 
cation  of  the  articlee  of  j)eace."—2/ayward. 

e:y-em'-pli-fx-er,   "  ex-em-pli-iy-er,  s. 

[Eng.  exemplify  ;  -er.]  One  who  exemplifies  or 
illustrates  by  example. 

"The  author,  master,  and  exemplifyerot  these  doo- 
trinea" — Barrow:  Sermons,  v«l.  iii.,  set.  66. 

ey~em'-pli-ily,  *  ex-em-pli-fie,  v.t.  [O. 
Fr.  *  exemplifier,  from  Low  Lat.  exemphjieo  = 
to  copy  out ;  Lat.  exemplum  =  a  copy,  andj&cie 
=  to  make.] 

*  1.  To  copy  out ;  to  make  a  copy  of 

"  To  exemplifleKaA  cople  out  the  famous  and  worttik 
laws  of  Solon.  — P.  Holland :  Livi%is,  p.  109. 

*  2.  To  make  ai  '--....^iplt;  of,  as  by  punishing. 

"  He  is  a  great  and  jealous  God,  not  sparing  to  exem- 
plify AUd  traduce  his  best  servants  [i-e.,  when  tfa«7 
sinj,  that  their  blui'  and  penalty  nrlght  score  all  from 
venturing  "— Rogers  :  JUatrimonial  Bonour,  p.  337'. 

3.  To  illustrate  by  example. 

"Tills might  be  exemplified  even  by  heaps  of  rites 
and  customs,  now  soperstltious,  fn  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Chi'istian  wsrld." — Hooker. 

4.  To  illustrate  in  any  way. 

"A  satire  may  be  exemplified  by  pictures,  eharac- 
teiE,  and  examplea" — Pope. 

*  -i.  To  prove  or  show  by  an  attested  copy. 

e:5r-em'-pli  gra'-ti-a  (U  as  ^hi)^phr.  [Lat.I 
For  the  salte  of  example  ;  by  way  of  example ; 
for  instance ;  generally  abbreviated  to  ex.  gr. 

or  e.g. 

e^-empt'  (p  silent),  v.t.    [Exempt,  a,  from  Fi. 

exempter,] 

*  1.  To  take  out  or  away ;  to  remove. 

"  He  exempted  al  fear  ©ut  of  their  ha.rta."~Goldtna ' 
Justine,  fo.  60. 

*  2.  To  remove ;  to  put  away  ;  to  cut  off. 

"From  which  to  be  l 

Exempted  is  in  death  to  follow  tliee." 

Bahington  :  Castara,  pt.  ii.,  eleg.  Vi. 

3.  To  free  or  allow  to  be  free  from  any  duty^ 
,  burden,  charge,  restraint,  evil,  or  impositioii 
to  which  others  are  subject ;  to  grant  immu- 
nity to  ;  to  privilege. 

"The  emperors  exempted  them  irom  all  taxes  t« 
which  they  subjected  merchants  without  exoeptton."— 
Arbuthnat:  OnChijia. 

^^-empt'  (p  silent),  a.  &  s.    [0.  Fi-.  exempt, 
from  Lat.  exemptus,  pa.  par.  of  earfmo  =  to  take 
out,  free  :  ex  =  out,  away,  and  em^  =  to  buy ; 
Sp.  exento;  Ital.  esento.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Cut  off,  kept  afar  ;  removed. 
"  Be  it  my  wrong  you  are  from  me  eaempt." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  ErrorSj  iL  2. 
*2.  Free,  clear,  excepted,  not  included. 
"  His  dreadful  imprecation  hearl 
*TiB  laid  on  all,  not  any  one  exempt" 

Dryden  and  Lee  :  (Edipua,  \.  L 

3.  Free ;  not  liable  or  subject ;  not  withi& 
the  power  of. 

"  Gone  to  lands  exempt  from  Natnre'a  law, 
Where  love  no  more  can  movm,  nor  valour  bleed." 
Davenant :  Gondihert,  bk.  i.,  c.  is. 


boil,  b6^;  pout,  j(i^l;  cat,  90X1,  chorus,  5hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     ph  =  t 
<cian.  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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1  Free,  as  from  any  duty,  burden,  charge, 
restraint,  evil,  or  inipositiou,  to  which  others 
are  subject. 

"That  myself 
Might  be  exempt  from  warlike  io/i  or  death." 

Glover :  Lconidas,  bk.  i. 

*  5.  Out  of  the  common  ;  excellent. 

"The  moat  exempt  for  exceUeiice." 

Chapman  :  Homer's  Iliad,  ix.  G04. 

JB,  As  substantive, : 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  :  One  who  is  exempted  or  free 
from  duty,  &c. 

2.  Mil.  ;  One  of  four  officer.^  of  the  yeomen 
of  the  Royal  Guards,  ranking  as  corporals  ;  an 
Exon  (q.v.). 

K  For  the  difference  between  exemipt  aud 
free,  see  Free. 

ey-empt'-i-ble  {p  silent),  «-.  [Eng.  exempt ; 
■ahUJ]  That  may  or  can  be  exempted  ;  capable 
of  exemption,  free,  privileged. 

ey-emp'~tion  (p  silent),  s.    [O.  Fr.,  fromLat. 
exemptio,  from  exemptus,  pa.  par.  of  exinw.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  exempting  or  granting  i-inmu- 
nity  from  any  duty,  biurden,  charge,  e\'il,  im- 
position, &c. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exempt,  free,  or  re- 
leased from  any  duty,  charge,  &c.  ;  immunity, 
privilege,  freedom. 

"With  exemption  of  twenty-one  years  from  all  impo- 
sitions."— Burnet:  Hist.  Own  Time  (an.  1695). 

II.  Eccl. :  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a 
dispensation  granted  by  the  pope  to  priests, 
and  occasionally  to  laymen,  exempting  them 
from  the  authority  of  their  ordinaries. 

*  ey-emp'-ti-tious  (p  silent),  a.  [Lat.  ex- 
emptus, pa.  par.  of  eximo  —  to  take  out,  to  free.] 
Capable  of  being  taken  away  or  removed ; 
separable. 

"  If  motion  were  loose  or  exemptitiou^  from  matter, 
I  could  be  convinced  that  it  had  extension  of  its  own." 
~More. 

ex-en-ceph'-a-liis,  s.  (pi.  ex-en-jeph- 

a-ll).     [Pref  'ex,  and  Gr.  emdi^aXoq  (engke- 
plwMs)  =  within  the  head,  the  brain.] 

Anat.  :  A  malformed  human  being  or  animal 
in  which,  from  defect  in  the  cranium  or  skull, 
the  brain  is  visible  or  even  protrudes. 

*  ex-en'-ter-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  exenteratits,  pa. 
par.  of  exentero ;  Gr.  i^evTepC^to  (eocenterizo)  ; 
evrepov  (enteron)  =  the  intestines,  from  euro^ 
(entos)  =  within.]  To  disembowel ;  to  evis- 
cerate ;  to  deprive  of  the  entrails. 

"A  young  lamb  divided  in  the  back,  exentcratcd, 
&c."— Burton  r  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  390. 

*  ex-en-ter-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  &centeratio,  from 
exenteratus^  pa.  par.  of  exentero.]  The  act  of 
taking  out  the  entrails ;  disembowelling  ;  evis- 
ceration. 

"  Belonius  not  only  affirms  that  chameleons  feed  on 
flies,  catei-pillai-s,  beetles,  and  other  insecta,  but  upon 
exenteration  he  found  these  animals  in  their  beUies." 
— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxi, 

ex-e-qua'-tiir,  s.  [Lat.,  =  let  him  act,  per- 
form, or  execute  ;  3rd  pers.  sing.  pr.  subj.  of 
exsequor  =  to  perform,  execute.]  [Execute.] 
1.  A  written  official  recognition  of  a  consul 
or  commercial  agent,  given  by  the  Government 
to  which  he  is  accredited,  and  authorising  him 
to  exercise  his  offtee  in  that  country. 

*  2.  An  authoritative  recognition  of  any 
official  document ;  official  authority  to  execute 
some  act.    {Prescott.) 

*  ex-e'-q,ui-al,  o,.  [Lat.  exequialis,  from  exe- 
quia-'  -  funeral  rites,  a  funeral :  ex  =  out,  and 
sequor  =  to  follow.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
funerals  or  funeral  rites  ;  funereal. 

"  Heroic  prizes  and  cxequial  gameB," 

Pope  :  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxiv.  108. 

*  Sx'-e-quie^,  s.pl.  [O.  Fr.  exeqnes,  from 
Lat.  exequioi  =  a  funeral;  Sp.  exequias;  Ital. 
esequie.]  Funeral  rites;  the  ceremony  of 
burial ;  obsequies. 

"Let's  not  forget 
The  noble  Duke  of  Bedford  late  deceased, 
But  see  hifl  exequies  fulfilled  in  Roneu." 

Shalcesp.  :  1  Heni~y  VI.,  iii.  2, 

*  ex-e'-qui-oiis,  a.  [Eng,  exequi^es),  andsuff. 
-ous.]  Pertaining  to  a  funeral;  funereal, 
bui-ial. 

"Lay  your  pale  hands  to  this  exequiom  fire." 

Drayton  :  Barons'  Wars,  bk.  ii. 

•ex-er'ce,  *ex-er-cen.  v.t.    [Fr,  exercer, 

from  Lat.  exerceo.]    To  exercise,  to  execute. 

"To  cxerce  the  oSlce."~Aberdeen  Iteff.  (an.  1536). 


*  ex-er-ceiss,  ».    [Exercise,  s.] 

*  ex-er'-^ent,  u.  [Lat.  exercens,  pr.  par.  of 
exerceo  =  to  exercise.]  Exercising,  practising, 
or  following  any  art  or  profession. 

"The  judge  may  oblige  every  exercent  advocate  to 

five  his  patronage  aud  assistance  unto  a  litigant  in  dis- 
ress  for  want  of  an  advocate." — Ayliff'e  :  Parergon. 

ex-er-cig'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  exercis(e);  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  exercised,  used,  employed, 
or  exei'ted. 

"  It  is  natural  to  see  auch  powers  with  a  jealous  eye  ; 
and,  when  stretched  in.  the  exercise,  they  alarm  and 
disgust  those  over  whom  they  are  exercisable." — Har- 
grave :  Jurid.  Argum.  (1797),  p.  10. 

ex'-er-9ise,  *  ex-er-cyse,  s.  [Fr.  exercice, 
from  Lat.  exercitium,  from  exercitus,  pa.  par.  of 
exerceo  =  (1)  to  drive  out  of  an  enclosure,  (2)  to 
drive  on,  (3)  to  keep  at  work,  to  exercise  :  ex 
=  out,  and  arceo  =  to  keep  off;  Sp.  &  Port. 
exercido ;  Ital.  esercizio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  putting  in  action  the  powers  or  uses 
of ;  the  act  of  using,  employing,  or  exei-ting ; 
use,  application,  exertion. 

■'The  learning  of  the  situation  and  Imundaries  of 
kingdoms,  beiu^  only  an  exercise  of  the  eyes  and  me- 
mory, a  child  with  pleasure  will  learii  them." — Locke  : 
On  Education. 

2.  Exertion  or  labour  of  the  body  for  pur- 
poses of  health  or  development  of  the  natural 
powers. 

"  In  the  healthful  exercise  of  the  field,  I  hunted 
with  a  battalion  instead  of  a  pack." — Gibbon:  Memoirs. 

3.  Systematic  exertion  of  the  body  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  dexterity,  skill,  or  ease 
in  any  art,  as  rowing,  fencing,  &c.  ;  bodily 
training. 

"  The  Freuch  apply  themselves  more  universally  to 
their  exercises  than  any  nation :  one  seldom  sees  a 
young  gentleman  that  does  not  fence,  dance,  and  ride." 
—Addison. 

4.  The  act  of  carrying  into  effect  or  en- 
forcing. 

"  Whether  the  House  of  Commons  should  take  the 
advice  of  the  House  of  Lords  In  the  exercise  of  the 
legislative  ^{jv/er." —Ludlow:  J/emoirs,  i.  246. 

5.  The  practice  or  following  of  any  profes- 
sion or  occupation. 

6.  The  performance  of  religious  duties. 

"  Lewis  refused  even  those  of  the  church  of  England, 
who  followed  their  master  to  St.  Germain's,  the  public 
exercise  of  their  religion." — Addisoju 

7.  A  single  act  of  divine  worship, 

"Good  Sir  John, 
I'm  in  your  debt  for  your  last  exercise." 

S/uikesp. :  Richard  III.,  iii.  2. 

*  8.  Skill  or  dexterity  acquired  by  practice. 

"  For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts  and  martial  exercises." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  5. 

9.  An  occupation,  or  habitual  practice. 

"  Hunting  waa  his  daily  exercise." 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  iv.  6. 

*  10,  Moral  training,  discipline. 

"  And  Bufiireth  us.  as  for  our  exercise, 
With  sharp  scourges  of  aduersitie, 
Ful  often  to  be  felt  in  sondry  wise." 

Chaucer :  C.  T ,  9,034. 

11.  A  school  composition,  either  original  or 
a  translation  from  or  into  some  other  lan- 


"  They  comprised  a  little  English  and  a  little  Latin 
—names  of  things,  declensions  of  articles  and  substau. 
tives,  exercises  thereon,  and  preliminary  rules."— 
Dickens :  J}om.bey  &  Son,  ch.  xi. 

12.  A  task  set ;  specif.,  a  lesson  given  for 
practice. 

"The  little  books  which  Paul  brings  home]  to  do 
those  long  exercises  with." — Dickens:  Dorribey  &  Son, 
ch.  xL 

II.  Technically : 
1.  Eccles. : 

(1)  The  critical  explication  of  a  passage  of 
scripture,  at  a  meeting  of  Presbytery,  by  one 
teaching  presbyter,  succeeded  by  a  specifica- 
tion of  the  doctrines  contained  in  it  by  an- 
other; both  exhibitions  to  be  judged  of,  and 
censured  if  necessary,  by  the  rest  of  the 
brethren.   The  second  speaker  is  said  to  add. 

"It  is  most  expedient  that  in  every  towne  where 
schooles  and  repair  of  learned  men  are,  there  be  a  time 
in  one  certain  day  every  week  appointed  to  that  exer- 
cise which  St.  Paul  calls  prophecying ;  the  order 
whereof  is  expressed  by  him  in  thir  words.  Let  the 
propliets  speak  tioo  or  three,  and  let  the  other  Judge, 
&c.'  —First  Book  of  Discipline,  ch.  xii. 

(2)  The  presbytery. 


(3)  The  name  given  to  part  of  the  trials  to 
whieh  an  expectant  is  subjected,  before  being 
licensed  or  ordained. 

"In  the  trial  of  expectants  before  their  entry  to  the 
ministry,  they  shall  first  add  and  make  the  exercise 
publickly." — Dundas:  Abr.  Acts  Ass.,  p.  97, 


(4)  Family-worship ;  family  prayers. 
"  That  honest  person  was.  according  to  hU  own  ac- 
count, at  that  time  engaged  in  the  exercwe  of  the 
evening."— A'cof*:  St.  Ronan's  Well,  ch,  xxxvIil 

2.  Mudc: 

(1)  Preparatory  practice  in  order  to  obtain 
skill. 

(2)  A  composition  intended  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  singer  or  player. 

(3)  A  composition  or  thesis  required  of  can- 
didates for  degrees  in  music  in  the  universities. 
iStainer  &  Barrett.) 

T[  Exercise  and  addition :  One  of  the  exer- 
cises ju-escribed  to  students  of  theology  in  the 
Scotch  universities,  and  also  to  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  consisting  of  an  exposition  of  a 
passage  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

"  The  tryals  of  a  student,  in  order  to  his  being  li- 
censed to  preach  the  gospel,  do  consist  in  these  parts. 
— 3.  The  Presbyterial  Exercise  and  Addition  :  The  Ex- 
ercise gives  the  coherence  of  the  text  and  context,  the 
logical  division,  and  explanation  of  the  words,  clearing 
liard  and  unusual  phrases,  if  any  be,  with  their  true 
aud  proper  meaning,  according  to  the  orijiinal  lan- 
guage, &c.  The  Addition  gives  the  doctrinal  proposi- 
tions  or  truths." — Pardovan's  C<M.,  p.  30. 

ex'-er-5i§e»  *■  ex-cr-cyse,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr., 
Sp.,  &  Port,  exercer;  Ital.  ^jxrcere.]     [Exer- 
cise, s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  employ;  to  engage  in  employment; 
to  set  in  action  or  operation ;  to  exert ;  to 
cause  to  act. 

"This  faculty  of  the  mind,  when  it  is  exercised 
immediately  about  things,  is  called  Judgment." — 
Locke. 

2.  To  put  iu  practice  or  operation  ;  to  carry 
out  in  action  ;  to  exert. 

'■  The  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over 
them,  and  they  that  are  great  exercise  authority  upon 
Vaera."— Matthew  yix.  25. 

3.  To  perform  the  duties  of ;  to  carry  out ; 
to  fulfil :  as,  To  exercise  an  office. 

"A  man's  body  is  confined  to  a  place;  but  where 
friendship  is,  all  offices  are  granted  to  him  and  his 
deputy;  for  he  may  exercise  them  by  his  friend," — 
Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Fj-iendship. 

*4.  To  observe,  to  keep  up. 
"The  newlTestof  whiche  iij  in  the  yere  we  exercyse." 
— Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  71. 

5.  To  train  by  use  or  practice  to  any  act ;  to 
habituate  to  any  act. 

"  strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  who,  by  reason  of 
use,  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good 
and  evil." — Hebrews  v.  14. 

6.  To  busy ;  to  keep  employed  or  busy  ;  to 
occupy. 

"He  will  exercise  himself  with  pleasure,  and  with- 
out weariness,  in  that  godlike  employment  of  doing 
gooA."—Attcrttury. 

7.  To  keep  in  a  state  of  pain  or  discomfort ; 
to  deprive  of  rest,  peace,  or  quiet. 

"  Where  pain  of  unextinguishable  fire 
Must  exercise  ua."  Milton :  P.  L.,  ii.  89. 

8.  To  cause  mental  occupation  to  ;  to  make 
anxious  or  solicitous ;  to  cause  earnest  or 
anxious  thought  to. 

9.  To  use  in  exercise ;  to  practise  the  use  of. 
"Meantime  I'll  draw  up  my  Numidian  troop 

Within  the  square,  to  exercise  their  arms." 

Addison:  Cato,  ii.  1. 

10.  To  cause  to  take  exercise  for  the  exer- 
tion and  strengthening  of  the  muscles,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  bodily  x>owers,  the  acquiring 
of  .skill  or  dexterity  in  any  act  or  pursuit,  &c. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  take  exercise ;  to  use 
action  or  exertion ;  to  pi'actise. 

"  The  Lacedjemonions  were  remarkable  for  the  sport, 
and  Alexander  the  Great  f  retiuently  exercised  at  it," — 
Broome. 

^  (1)  Crabb  tbus  discriminates  between  to 
exercise  aud  to  practise:  "These  terms  are 
equally  applied  to  the  actions  and  habits  of 
men ;  but  we  exercise  in  that  where  tbe 
powers  are  called  forth ;  we  2^-actisc  in  that 
where  frequency  and  habitude  of  action  is 
requisite :  we  exercise  an  art ;  we  practise  a 
profession  :  we  may  both  exercise  or  practise  a 
virtue  ;  but  the  former  is  that  which  the  par- 
ticular occurrence  calls  forth,  and  which 
seems  to  demand  a  peculiar  effort  of  the 
mind;  the  latter  is  that  which  is  done  daily 
and  ordinarily  :  thus  we  in  a  peculiar  manner 
are  said  to  exercise  patience,  fortitude  or  for- 
bearance ;  to  practise  charity,  kindness,  be- 
nevolence, and  the  like.  .  .  .  The  health  of 
the  body  and  the  vigour  of  the  mind  are  alike 
impaired  by  the  want  of  exercise  ;  in  every  art 
practice  is  an  indispensable  requisite  for 
acquiring  perfection  :  the  exercise  of  the  me- 
mory is  of  the  first  importance  in  the  education 
of  children  ;  constant  practice  hi  writing  is 
almost  the  only  means  by  which,  the  art  cf 
penmanship  is  acquired. " 


f^te,  f^t»  f^e,  amidst,  what,  iall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pme,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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(2)  He  thus  disciiminates  between  to  exer- 
cise and  to  extrt :  "  The  employment  of  some 
power  or  qualification  that  belongs  to  oneself 
18  the  common  idea  conveyed  by  these  tevms  ; 
but  exert  may  be  used  for  what  is  internal 
or  external  of  oneself;  exercise  only  for  that 
which  forms  an  express  part  of  oneself :  hence 
we  speak  of  exerting  one's  strength,  or  exerting 
one's  voice,  or  exerting  one's  influence  :  of 
exercising  one's  limbs,  exercising  one's  under- 
standing, or  exercising  one's  tongue.  Exert  is 
often  only  used  for  an  individual  act  of  calling 
forth  into  action  ;  exercise  always  conveys  the 
idea  of  repeated  or  continued  eawrUoH."  {Crabb : 
Eng,  SytKon.) 

ex'-er-^i^-er,  ».    [Eng.  exercis(e);  -er.] 

1,  One  who  exercises,  performs,  exerts,  or 
carries  out. 

"  God  never  graiiteth  any  power  or  iiuthority,  but  he 
appointeth  also  who  shaU  oe  the  lawfull  exerdaers 
and  tixecutouxs  of  the  Bauie."—FiUk€ :  Against  Alien, 
p.  488. 

2.  One  who  takes  exercise. 

ex-er-^i^'-i-'ble,  a.    [Exercisable.] 

ex'-er-9ig-mg,  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  s.  [Exercise, v.] 
A,  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  &  partieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Assuhst. :  The  same  as  Exercise,  s.(q.  v.). 

exercising-apparatus,  s.  An  appara- 
tus for  the  use  of  gymnasts,  or  for  the  training 
of  special  muscles. 

*  ex-er-ci-ta'-tion,  *ex-er-ci-ta-ci-oiin. 

s.     [Lat.  exercitatlo,  fi'om  exeroUtis,  pa.  par.  of 
exerceo.] 

1.  Exercise,  exertion. 

"Bodili  exKrcitacioun  is  profitable  to  litel  thing."— 
Wycliffe:  1  Tim.  iv. 

2.  Practice,  use,  exercise. 

"By  the  vaaee  aiid  exercitacioun  of  patience."— 
Chaucer :  Boethttts,  p.  140. 

3.  An  exercise,  an  essay,  a  dissertation. 

"  In  hie  paradoxical  exercitationa  against  the  Ariato- 
telians." — ^hite:  Exclusion  of  Scepticks,  p.  i. 

*  ex-er^i'-tion,  *  ex-er-ci-ti-oun,  s.  [Lat. 

exercitio,  from  exercittis,  pa.  par.  of  exerceo.] 

1.  Bodily  exercise  or  training. 

"  The  hail  Lordis  refers  the  exercitioun  of  the  Kingis 
maist  noble  jjeraou  to  the  discretion  of  the  Lordis 
being  with  him  for  the  time," — Order  of  Pari,  (an, 
1525),  Keith's  Hisl.  (App.),  p.  10. 

2.  Military  exercise  ;  the  act  of  drilling. 

"That  exercUioune  may  l>e  had  throwout  all  the 
realme  amangis  all  our  souiraue  lordis  liegis." — Acta 
Job.  v.,  1540  {ed.  1814).  p.  363. 

ex-er'-9i-tdr,  s.    [Lat.] 

Law :  The  person  to  whom  the  profits  of  a 
shfii  belong,  whether  he  be  the  owner  or  only 
the  hirer. 

ey-erg'-Ual,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  exergv{e) ;  aZ.] 
Pertaining  to  an  exergue. 

e^-er'gue,  s.  [Fr. ,  from  Gr,  ef  {ex)  =  out, 
and  €p-yo»'  (ergon)  =  work.]  The  small  space 
beneath  the  base  line  of  a  Subject  engraved 
on  a  coin  or  medal,  and  in  which  the  date  and 
engraver's  name  is  i)laced,  or  some  brief  in- 
scription of  secondary  importance. 

ex-ert',  v.t.   &  i.     [Lat.  exertiis,  exsertiis,  pa. 
par.  of  exsero  =  to  thrust  out :  ex  =  out,  and 
sero  =  to  join  ;  to  pat  together.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  push  out  or  forward ;  to  put  or 
thi'ust  forth. 

"  The  stars  exeH  their  heads." 

Dryilen :  Ovid ;  Metamorphoses  i. 

*  2.  To  bring  out  or  forward. 

*'  The  several  parte  lay  hidden  in  the  piece. 
The  occasion  but  exerted  that  or  this." 

Dryden:  JEteoiiora,  164,  165. 

3.  To  piIJ'  forth  or  forward :  as  strength, 
power,  ability  ;  to  strain  ;  to  put  in  action  or 
operation. 

"  When  the  service  of  Britain  requires  your  courage 
and  conduct,  you  may  exert  them  both." — Dryden, 

4.  To  strive  ;  to  apply  to  some  work  or  ob- 
ject. (In  this  sense  the  reflexive  pronoun  is 
used  with  the  verb.) 

"  The  Whig  leadei-B  exerted  themaelvea  to  rally  their 
followers,  held  meetings  at  the  Rose." — Macaiilay  : 
Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiiL 

5.  To  perform  ;  to  put  in  action. 

•'  When  the  will  haa  exerted  an  act  of  command 
upon  any  faculty  of  the  soul,  or  member  of  the  body, 
it  has  done  all  that  the  whole  man,  as  a  moi'al  agent, 
can  do  for  the  actual  exercise  or  employment  of  such  a 
faculty  or  member." — South. 


*B.  Intrans.  :  To  use  exertions  ;  to  strive. 

'■  How  art  exerting  might  with  nature  vie." 

I'hilipa .  Pastorals,  v 

ey-er'-tion,  s.    [Exert.] 

1.  The  act  uf  exerting  or  straining ;  a  putting 
into  action  or  active  operation  ;  an  effort,  an 
endeavour ;  a  struggle. 

'■  The  several  exertions  of  the  several  organs."— Fate.- 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  21. 

2.  A  labour ;  a  laborious  effort. 

*  ey-er'-tive.  a.  [Eng.  ea:eri;  -ive.]  Having 
the  power  to  exert ;  exerting. 

*  ey-ert'-ment,  s.     [Eng.  exert;  •meat.']    The 

act  of  exerting;  exertion. 

"ex-e'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  ^cesus,  pa.  par.  of  exedo 
=  to  eat  away  :  ex  =  out,  and  edo  =  to  eat.] 
The  act  or  process  of  eating  through. 

"  Theophraatus  denieth  the  exesion  or  forcing  of 
vipers  through  the  belly  of  the  Hwn."— Browne  : 
Vulgar  Errours,  bk,  iii,  ch.  xvi. 

*  ey-es'-tu-ate,  v.i.    [Lat.  excestnatum^  sup. 

of  excEstuo  =  to  boil  up  ;  ea;  =  out,  and  cestuo 
=  to  boil ;  cestus  =  heat,  boiling.]  To  boil 
up  ;  to  be  in  a  ferment ;  to  be  agitated. 

*  ex-es-tu-a'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  excestuatio,  from 

excestuo  =  to  boil  up.]  The  act  or  state  of 
boiling  up  ;  effen'esceuce,  ebullition,  ferment. 


"  Saltpetrf 


is  in  operation  a  cold  body :   physicians 
a  give  it  in  fevers,  to  allay  the  inward 
exestutttions   of  the   blood   and    humoan."  —  Boyle  : 
Works,  i.  364, 

Ex'-et-er,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  Exen-Castre  =  Castle  on 
the  Exe.] 

A.  ^s  substantive: 

Oeog.  :  A  city  in  the  south  of  Devon,  about 
174  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London. 

B.  As  adj.  :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  the 
city  mentioned  under  A. 

Exeter-elm,  ;;. 

Bot. :  Uhrvus  imntana, 

Exeter-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Quercus  Cerris. 

Exetcr-domesday,  or  Exon-domes- 

day,  s.  An  ancient  record,  written  on  5^12 
double  pages  of  vellum,  giving  an  account 
of  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Corn- 
wall, with  the  several  properties,  the  landlords 
and  tenants,  and  the  live  stock  on  each  farm. 
The  record  is  believed  to  have  been  made  by 
the  commissioners  of  William  the  Conqueror  : 
from  it  the  well-known  Domesday  Book  was 
compiled.  [Domesday.]  It  is  preserved  among 
the  records  of  Exeter  cathedral,  and  was  offi- 
cially published  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  1816,  as 
a  supplement  to  Domesday. 

ex'-e-unt,  v.i.     [Lat.  3rd  per.  pi.  pr.  indie. 

of  exeo  =  to  go  out :  ex  =  out  and  eo  =to  go.] 

Lit. :  They  go  out :  a  word  used  in  dramatic 

literature   to  express  the  retiring  of  actors 

from  tlie  stage. 

exeunt  onmes,  phr.  [Lat.=they  all  go 
out.]  A  phrase  used  to  express  that  all  the 
actors  retire  from  the  stage  at  the  same  time. 

ex  fa'-^i-e  (or  91  as  shi),  phr.  [Lat.]  From 
the  face  of ;  applied  to  what  appears  on  the 
face  of  a  document  or  writing. 

*  ex-foe-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ea;=out,  without, 
and  Eng.  fcntation  (q. v.). ]  Imperfect  foetation 
in  some  organ  exterior  to  the  uterus ;  extra- 
uterine fcetation. 

"  ex-fo'-li-ate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  exfoliatus,  pa. 
jtar.  of  exfoiio  =  to  strip  otf  leaves :  ex  =  out, 
away,  and  folium  =  a  leaf.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Min.  :  To  split  into  scales  ;  to  become 
converted  into  scales  at  the  surface  from  heat 
or  decomposition. 

2.  Snrg. :  To  fall  or  come  off  in  scales,  as 
pieces  of  c-arious  bone. 

"Our  work  went  on  successfully,  the  bone  exfoliat- 
ing f TOin  the  edges," —  Wiseman :  Surgery. 

B.  Trans. :  To  scale ;  to  free  from  scales 
or  splintei-s. 

ex-fo-li-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  ex;  Eng.  foliation 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Min. :  A  separation  or  coining  off"  in 
scales  or  laminfe. 


2   Svrg. :  Scaling  ;  the  separation  or  falling 

off  in  scales,  as  of  pieces  of  carious  bone ; 

desquamation. 

■  ■  Flesh  will  soon  arise  in  that  cut  of  the  hone,  and  make 

e^StSnofZat  is  necessary."-  Wiseman:  Surgery. 

*  ex-fo'-li-a-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  exfoUat{e); 
-ive.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Causing  or  tending  to  cause 
exfoliation  ;  exfoliating. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  A  preparation  which  has  the 
property  or  quality  of  causing  exfoliation. 

"Dress  the  bone  with  the  milder  exfoliatives,  till 
the  burnt  bone  is  cast  o&:'— Wiseman:  Surgery, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  viL 

e:^-lial-a-'ble,  a.  [Eng.  exhalie);  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  exhaled  or  evaporated. 

■ '  They  do  not  appear  to  emit  any  at  all,  if  they  be 
examined  after  the  same  manner  with  other  exhataiile 
bodies."— Boff^e ;  Works,  iii  286. 

*  ex-hal'-ant,  n.  [Lat.  exhalans,  pr.  par.  of 
exhalo.l  Having  the  property  or  quality  of 
exhaling  or  evaporating. 

ey-liar-la'-tion,  *  ex-a-lar-tion,  s.  [Lat. 
exhalatio,  from  exhalatus,  pa.  par.  of  eicAato  ; 
Fr.exhalaison,  exhalation;  Sp.  exJutladon;  Ital. 
esalazione.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  exhaling  or  sending 
forth  in  the  form  of  vapour ;  evaporation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exhaled  or  evaporated ; 
evaporation. 

3.  That  which  is  exhaled  or  emitted  in  the 
form  of  vapour  or  steam  ;  an  effluvium,  an 
emanation ;  as  from  marshes,  decaying  mat- 
ter, &c. 

"  He  would  have  inhaled  an  atmosphere  thick  with 
peat  smoke,  and  foul  with  a  hundred  noisome  exhala- 
tions."—Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

ex-ha'le  (1),  v.t.  &.  i.     [Fr.  exMler,  from  Lat. 
exhalo  —  to  breathe  out :  ex  =  out,  and  ?ialo 
=.  to  breathe ;  Sp.  exhalar;  Ital.  esalare.] 
A.  Transitive . 

1.  To  breathe  out ;  to  emit  in  breath. 

"  Twelve  men  of  greatest  strength  iu  Troy  left  with 
their  Uvea  exhatd." 

Chapman :  Vomer's  Uiad,  xviiL 

2.  To  emit  as  in  a  vapour. 

"  The  vapours  which  are  exhaled  out  of  the  earth."- 
Ray  :  Creation,  pt.  i. 

3.  To  emit  in  any  way. 

"  For  her  no  balms  their  sweets  exltale." 

LangUom  :  Owen  of  Carron. 

4.  To  draw  or  cause  to  be  emitted  or  to  rise 
in  vapours  or  exhalations. 

"  Breath  a  vapour  is, 
Then  thou,  fair  sun,  exhale  thia  vapour  now." 

Shakesp. :  Passionate  Pilgrim,  39. 

*  5.  To  draw  out ;  to  cause  to  flow. 

"  For  'tis  thy  presence  that  exhales  thia  blood 
From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood  dwells  I " 
Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  i.  2. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  exhaled  or  emitted  as  vapour ;  to 
evaporate ;  to  rise  and  pass  off"  as  vapour. 

'*  When  orient  light 
Exhaling  first  from  darkness  they  beheld." 

Mtlton  :  P.  L.,  vii.  255. 

2.  To  send  out  exhalations. 

"  Our  choice  exotics  to  the  breeze  exhale." 

Cawthorn:  Taste. 

U  For  the  difference  between  to  exhale  and 
to  emit,  see  Emit. 

*  ex-hale,  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  hale 
(q.v.).]    To  haul  or  drag  out. 

"  I  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  do  not  exhale  me  thus." 
Ben  Jonson :  Poetaster,  iiL  3. 

■'*  ex-hale-ment,  s.  [Eng.  exhale ;  -ment.^ 
That  which  is  exhaled  ;  an  exhalation. 

"  Nor  will  polished  amber,  although  it  send  forth  a 
gross  and  corxroral  exhalement,  be  found  a  long  time 
defective  upon  the  exactest  scales."— flrowne  ;  Vulgar 
Errours,  bk.  ii.,  oh.  v. 

*  e^-lial'-en9e,  o.  [Lat.  exhalans,  pr.  par.  of 
exhalQ.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  exhaling. 

2.  That  which  is  exhaled  ;  an  exhalation. 

*  e:^-lial'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  exhalans,  pr,  par.  of 
exhalo. '\  Exhaling;  having  the  power  or 
quality  of  exhaling. 

ex-haust',  v.t.  [Lat.  exfuitistus,  pa.  par.  of 
exliaurio  =  to  draw  out,  to  drink  up,  to  drain: 
ex  =  out,  fully,  and  liav.rio  =  to  drain,] 

1.  To  draw  out ;  to  drain  off  the  whole  of 
anything  ;  to  drain  till  nothing  is  left. 

"  Though  the  knowletlge  they  have  left  us  be  worth 
om-  atudy,  yet  they  exhausted  not  all,"— iocfte. 


hSiU  bo^;  pout,  j<$^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus*  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  es^st.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shils.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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2.  To  empty  by  drawing  off  or  out  the  con- 
■   tents  :  as,  To  exkausi  a  vessel  of  the  air  con- 
tained therein. 

3.  To  use  up  or  expend  the  whole  of;  to 
/    consume, 

"  Hia  patrlinon7  was  exhauited  by  the  great  ex- 
penflo."— fl^ir  W.  Jonet:  Persian  Qrammar.   (PrelJ 

4.  To  wear  out  by  exertion ;  to  tire  out. 

"  Vhere  Is  nomaD  thatthiaka  warmly  and  for  a  loug 
time  upou  a  thing,  but  mightily  exhaiASts  his  apirita. 
—Sharp :  Sermons,  rol.  ill.,  aer.  3. 

5.  To  bring  out  or  forward  all  the  facts  or 
arguments  connected  with  a  subject ;  to  ex- 
amine or  discuss  thoroughly  :  as,  To  es/iaitst  a 
question. 

*  6.  To  draw  out ;  to  excite. 

"  Spare  not  the  babe 
Whose  dimpled  smiles  from  fools  exhaust  their 
mercy."  Shake^.  :  Timon,  iv.  3. 

■  If  For  the  difference  between  to  exhaust  and 
to  spend,  see  Spend, 

S^-hEiusf ,  If.  &  s,  [Lat.  exhaustus,  pa.  par.  of 
exiMuHo.] 

*  A*  As  adj.  :  Drained  of  resources  or 
power ;  exhausted,  worn  out. 

"Intemperate,  dissolute,  ezJiauat  through  riot."— 
Bmion:  Anatomy  of  if elancholy ,  p.  63. 

B.  ^s  siibst. :  The  same  as  Exhaust-steam 
(qv.). 

exhaust-fan,  s.  One  in  which  the  circu- 
lation is  obtained  by  vacuum,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  that  which  acts  by  plenum,  forcing 
a  body  of  air  into  and  through  a  chamber  or 
passage-way.    [Blower  ;  Fan.] 

exhaust-nozzle^  s. 

^iteam  Eng.  :  The  blast  orifice  or  nozzle. 

exhaust-orifice,  s. 

Steam  Eng.  :  The  same  as  Exhaust-nozzle. 

exhaust-pipe,  s. 

Steam.  Eng. :  A  pipe  conducting  the  spent 
steam  from  the  cylinder. 

exhaust-port,  s. 

Steam-  Eng . :  The  passage  leading  from  the 
cylinder  to  the  condenser  or  to  the  open  air. 

exhaust-regulator,  s. 

Steam  Eng.  :  A  valve  adjusted  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  by  compressing  or  relaxing 
the  spring  held  within  the  tube,  by  meaiis  of 
a  disc  secured  to  the  end  of  the  spindle. 

exhaust-steam,  s. 

Steam  Eng. :  Steam  which  passes  out  of  the 
cylinder  after  having  performed  its  function. 
It  is  emitted  by  its  own  pressure  when  the 
exhaust- valve  is  opened,  and  its  ejection  is 
assisted  by  the  advancing  piston,  which  is 
being  driven  by  the  live  steam  behind  it. 

exhaust-valve,  s. 

Steam  Eng. :  The  valve  which  governs  the 
'Opening  by  which  steam  is  allowed  to  escape. 
The  eduction-valve.  The  valve  in  the  educ- 
tion passage  of  the  steam  cylinder  of  a  Cornish 
engine,  placed  between  the  cylinder  and  air- 
pump,  and  worked  by  the  tappet  motion,  so 
as  to  open  shortly  after  the  equilibrium- valve, 
and  admit  the  steam  to  the  condenser. 

e^-hausf-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Exhaust,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjKtive : 

X.  Drained,  drawn  offer  out. 

2.  Consumed  utterly  ;  used  up. 

"  Tbat  source  of  evils  not  exhausted  yet." 

Oowper :  Task,  vi.  869. 

3.  Tired  out ;  worn  out  with  exertion. 

ex-hausf-er,  s.    [Eng.  exhaust;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  ex- 
hausts. 

"  Which  of  the  ancients  was  this  exhauster  of  nature, 
conid  explain  ita  phenomeua,  or  teil  how  thluge  are 
brough,t  to  pn3ai"—Bllia :  Knowledge  o/ Divine  Things. 
p.  397. 

2,  Gas-maMng :  An  apparatus  by  which  re- 
flex pressure  of  gas  upon  the  retorts  is  pre- 
vented. The  forms  are  various  ;  one  consists 
of  a  device  like  one  form  of  rotary  steam- 
engine,  which  has  an  eccentric  revolving  hub 
and  sliding  piston  in  a  cylindrical  chamber. 
It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  rotary  pump, 

ey-h'^ust'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  exhaust;  -able.) 
That  may  or  can  be  exhausted,  consumed,  or 
completely  used  up. 

"  A  sum  which  CoJline  could  scarcely  think  exhaiist- 
iblo."—Jo7inson  :  Lives  of  the  I'octs ;  Collins. 


ex-hausf-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Exhaust,  v.] 

A.  -4s  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Tending  to  exhaust ;  causing 
or  tending  to  cause  exhaustion. 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  draining,  consum- 
ing, or  completely  using  up  ;  exhaustion. 

exhausting-syringe,  s.  a  syringe  with 
its  valves  so  arranged  as  to  withdraw  the  air 
from  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied. 

e^-hausf-ion  (ion  as  yun),  »'.    [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  exhaustus,  pa.  par.  o(  exiiaurio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  draining  off  or  out ;  the  act  of 
emptying  completely  of  the  contents  ;  the  act 
of  using  up  completely. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exhausted  or  com- 
pletely used  up. 

3.  The  state  of  being  exhausted  or  tired  out 
witli  exertion  ;  a  complete  loss  of  strength. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Logic :  A.  method  of  proving  a  point  by 
showing  that  all  other  alternatives  are  im- 
possible, all  the  elements  which  bear  against 
it  being  discussed  and  shown  to  be  untenable 
or  absurd. 

2.  Math.  :  A  method  of  proving  the  equality 
of  two  magnitudes  by  a  reductio  ad  absurduvi 
—that  is,  by  showing  that  if  cither  is  greatei' 
or  less  than  the  other  a  contradiction  will 
arise. 

3.  Physics :  The  term  is  much  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  production  of  a  vacuum,  or 
rather  an  approach  to  one  by  an  air-pump. 

ey-hS.USt-ive,  «..    [Eng.  exhaust;  -ive.] 

1.  Tending  to  exhaust ;  exhausting. 

2.  Applied  to  an  inquiry,  speech,  assay,  &c., 
which  deals  with  a  subject  so  thorouglily  as 
to  leave  no  point  unexamined, 

e^^-hdust-less,    a.     [Eng.   exhaust;    -less.] 

That  cannot  be  exhausted ;  inexhaustible, 

"  Everduring  stores 
Brought  from  the  aun'a  exhanstless  goldeu  shorea.'' 
Blackmore :  Creation. 

'^ ex-haust'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  exhaust;  -ment.] 

The  act  of  exhausting ;  exhaustion. 

"Thia  biahoprick  being  already  very  meanly  en- 
dowed lu  regard  of  the  continual  charge  and  exhaust- 
men-ts  ot  the  place."— fiifi/top  IVilliams:  To  Duke  of 
Buckingham ;  Cabala,  p.  55. 

^e^C-haust'-iire,  s.  [Eng.  exhaust;  -ure.] 
The  act  of  exhausting ;  exhaustion. 

ex'-he-dra,  a.    [Exedra.] 

*  ex-her'-e-date,  v.t.    [Lat,  exheredatus,  pa. 

par,  of  exheredo  =  to  disinherit :  ex  =  out, 
away,  and  keres  =  SLn  heir  ;  Fr.  exMrMer.]  To 
disinherit, 

*■  ex-her-e-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exheredatio, 
from  exJieredatus,  pa.  par.  of  exheredo.]  The 
act  of  disinheriting. 

"  By  the  ancient  Roman  law,  the  father  might  pro- 
nounce exheredation  without  any  cause:  but  tlie 
rigour  of  tlils  law  waa  restrained  and  moderated  by 
Jufltiniau,"— CTtiiJnAers. 

*  ex-he-red-i-ta'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  exheredito, 

freq.  from  exheredo  —  to  disinherit.]  The  act 
of  disinheriting. 

"There  are  unauawerahle  disauaaions from  punish- 
ing  to  exhereditation  and  lo83  of  '\Me."~Watcrhouse  : 
Apology  for  Learning,  p.  25L 

ey-hib'-it,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  exhibitus,  pa.  par. 
of  exhibeo  =  to  x^resent,  to  exhibit :  ex  =  out, 
and  Itabeo  =  to  have,  to  hold ;  Fr.  eschiber;  Sp. 
exhibir ;  Hal.  essibire.] 

A-  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  offer  to  public  view ;  to  present  or 
put  forward  for  inspection  ;  to  show. 

"  If  any  claim  redress  of  injustice,  they  should  ex- 
hibit their  i)etitions  in  the  Btieot." —ShaJcusp. :  Afeasure 
for  Measure,  iv.  i. 

2,  To  show,  to  display ;  to  manifest  pub- 
licly ;  to  furnish  an  instance  or  example  of. 

"The  great  ill-used  and  ill-paid  Drudge  family  ex- 
hibit as  strong  a  partiality  for  spring  flowers  as  their 
richer  neighbours."— Z>uii^  Telegraph,  May  14,  1883. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law :  To  present ;  to  bring  forward  pub- 
licly or  officially. 

"He  suffered  hia  attorney-general  to  exhibit  a.  chaise 
of  high  treason  agaiust  the  eSkTV—Olnrendon. 

2.  Med. :  To  administer. 


B.  Intra'H.sitive : 

1.  To  show,  display,  or  manifest  one's  self 
in  any  iiarticular  capacity  or  character;  as, 
To  exhibit  at  the  Academy. 

*  2.  To  offer  or  present  an  exhibition. 

3.  To  speak  in  public  at  an  exhibition  or 
college  commencement,    (ATner.) 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  exhibit 
and  to  give,  sen  Give. 

ey-hib'-it,  *ex-hib-ite,  w.  &  s.    [Lat.  ex- 
hibitus, pa,  par.  of  exhibeo.] 

*A,  As  adj. :  Exhibited,  shown,  displayed, 
presented. 

"  By  hia  humauite  exhibite  vnto  vs  for  fode."-" 
Gardner :  Tlie  Presence  i»  the  Sacrainent,  fo.  54, 

B.  As  svi)stantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  exhibited  or  put  up  for  ex- 
hibition. 

"  That  thorough  inspection  of  the  exhibits  by  which 
the  instructive  purpose  of  the  wonderful  collection 
can  be  most  fully  realised."— /)aj7^  Telegraph,  May  14, 
1883. 

2.  A  paper  or  document  presented  to  a 
eoui-t  or  to  an  auditor,  referee,  &c.,  as  a 
voucher,  or  in  proof  of  facts  ;  a  voucher. 

II.  Law :  A  document  or  other  thing  ex- 
hibited to  a  witness  when  giving  evidence, 
and  referred  to  by  him  in  his  evidence  ;  speci- 
lically,  a  document,  &c.,  referred  to  by  a 
witness  in  making  an  affidavit,  and  referred 
to  by  him  in  the  affidavit, 

"  File  is  a  thread  or  wire  whereon  writs  and  other 
exhibits  in  courts  and  offices  are  filed," — Cowel. 

ex-hib-i-tant,  a.    [Eng.  exhibit;  -ant] 
Law :  One  wlio  makes  an  exhibit. 

ex-hib'-i-ter,  n.    [Eng.  exhibit;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  exhibits  anything ;  one  who 
sends  or  lends  anything  for  exhibition. 

*  2.  One  who  presents  a.  bill,  charge,  or 
petition. 

"  He  seems  indifferent. 
Or  rather  swaying  more  upon  our  part, 
Than  cbertahing  the  exhibiters  against  us." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  i.  L 

ey-hi-bi'-tlon,  s.     [Lat.  exhibitio,  from  arAi- 
bitus,  pa.  par,  of  exhibeo;   Fr.  exhibition;  Sp, 
exliibidon  ;  Ital.  esibizione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  exhibiting,  displaying,  or  show- 
ing publicly  ;  a  showing  or  presenting  to  view ; 
a  display, 

"What  are  all  mechanick  works,  but  the  sensible 
exhibiiiim  of  matbematick  demonstrations?" — Grew. 

2.  The  act  of  showing,  displaying,  or  mani- 
festing ;  the  act  of  allowing  to  be  seen  ;  as,  an 
exhibition  of  temper. 

3.  The  act  of  presenting,  producing,  or  ex- 
hibiting documents,  &c.,  before  any  tribunal, 
in  proof  or  support  of  facts.    [IL  2.] 

J:.  That  which  is  exhibited,  shown,  or  dis- 
played publicly  ;  an  exhibit. 

5.  A  place  where  works  of  art,  manufactures, 
natural  or  artificial  productions,  &c.,  are  pub- 
licly exhibited. 

6.  A  show,  a  display  :  as.  He  made  quite  an 
exhibition  of  himself.    (Colloquial.) 

*  7.  An  allowance  of  meat  and  drink ;  a  pen- 
sion.    [II.  3,] 

"WTiat  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
Like  exhibition  thou  shalt  have  from  me." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlenhen  of  Verona,  i.  S. 

*  8.  Payment,  return,  recompense. 

"  I  would  not  do  such  a  thln^  for  gowns,  petticoats, 
nor  caps,  nor  any  petty  exhibitton." — Shakeip. :  Othello, 
iv.  3. 
11.  Technically : 

1.  Med. :  The  act  of  administering  a  remedy, 
as  medicine. 

2.  Scots  Law :  An  action  for  compelling  de- 
livery of  documents, 

3.  Univ. :  A  benefaction  or  endowment  for 
the  maintenance  of  scholars  in  the  English 
Universities. 

ey-hi-bi'-tion-er,  &.  [Eng.  exhibition;  -er.] 
A  pensioner;  spbcif.,  one  who  holds  an  exhi- 
bition at  one  of  the  Univei-sities. 

"A  6ith  part  for  repairs,  a  tenth  at  least  for  an 
exhibitioner.  '—Burnet:  Sist.  R^ormation,  bk.  iil. 
[an.  1536). 

*  ey  -  hib'  -  i  -  tive,  a .  [Eng.  exhibit ;  -ive.  ] 
Exhibiting,  displaying,  representative. 

*'  So  is  the  sacmmental  bread  a  symbol  exhibitive  of 
the  ono  true  body  of  Christ."—  Waterland:  Worka, 
viii.  234. 


fite,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  tew.  - 
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*  ey-hJb'-i-tive-l^,  adv,  [Bng.  exMbUive; 
-iy-]    By  representation. 

"  The  tro[)e  lies  ill  the  verb  '.was,'  put  for  'signify,' 
OP  '  Bxhibitively  aiguify.' "—  Waterland :  Charge  on  the 
Eucharist,  p,  12. 

e^-hib'-l-tor,  s.    [Lat.J 

1.  Ord.  Langl:  One  who  exhibits  or  shows 
anything ;  specif.,  one  who  exhibits  articles 
at  a  public  exhibition. 

"Till  the  spectator,  who  a  while  was  pleased 
More  thau  the  exhibitor  himself,  becomes 
Weary  and  faint" 

Wordatoorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

2.  Law :  One  who  makes  an  exhibit. 

'  ey-Wb'-S-tdr-^,  t*.  [Eng.  exhibit;  -ory.] 
Exliibiting,  displaying,  declaratory. 

"In  an  exhibitory  \>i\l,  or  schedule,  of  expences  for 
their  removal  this  year,  as  it  seems,  mention  is  made 
.  of  <^ryinG'  the  clock  from  the  college-hall  to  Oarsiug- 
toa  bonae.^—  Warton :  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  p.  379. 

'  ei^^hil'-ar-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  exhilaraiis, 
pr.  par.  of  exhilaro  =  to  cheer,  to  gladden  :  ex 
=  out,  fully,  and  hilaro  =  to  cheer  ;  hilaris  — 
glad,  merry.] 

A.  As  a^j. :  Cheering,  gladdening  ;  exciting 
joy  or  mirth. 

B.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  Ord^  Lang. :  Anything  which  exhilarates, 
<;heer8,  or  excites  joy  or  mirth. 

*'  To  Leonard  it  was  an  exhUarant  and  a  cordial,"— 
Sauthey :  The  Doctor,  cli.  Ixxvii, 

2.  Pha-nn.  (PI.) :  Medicines  whose  primary 
effect  is  to  cause  an  exaltation  of  the  spirits,  and, 
through  their  influence  on  the  brain,  a  general 
excitement  or  augmentation  of  the  functions 
of  the  whole  body,  stimulating  the  vascular 
system  through  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system,  as  alcohol  in  the  form  of  distilled 
spirit,  wine,  malt  liquids,  ether,  acetic  ether, 
chloroform,  Indian  hemp,  and  opium  in  small 
doses.  They  are  given  in  low  conditions  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
necessity  to  stimulate  for  a  time  the  heart  and 
circulatory  system.    (Garrod :  Mat.  Medica. ) 

ey-hjl'-a-rate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  exhilaratus, 
pa.  par.  of  exhUaro.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  cheer,  to  gladden,  to  make 
cheerful  or  merry,  to  enliven,  to  excite  joy  or 
mirth  in,  to  animate. 

"  The  force  of  that  fallacious  fruit, 
That  with  exMlaratinff  vapours  bland 
About  their  spirits  had  played,  and  inmost  powers 
Hade  err,  was  now  exhaled." 

MiUon:  P.  L.,  ix.  1,046-49. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  become  cheerful,  merry, 
or  lively. 

"The  shining  of  the  sun,  whereby  all  things  exhilar- 
cUe,  and  do  fructify,  is  either  hindered  oy  clouds 
above,  or  mists  t)elow."—aaco»;  Speech  in  Parliament 
to  the  Speaker's  Excuse. 

ay-hil'-a-rat-ing,  jir.  pir.,  ».,  &  s.  [Ex- 
hilarate.] 

A.  &  B,  ^s  ■pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  stibst. :  The  act  of  cheering,  gladden- 
ing, or  enlivening ;  exhilaration. 

ey-hU'-a-rat-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  exhilarat- 
ing ;  -ly.]  In  an  exhilarating  manner  ;  so  as 
to  gladden,  cheer,  or  animate. 

e^-hil-a-ra'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  exhilaratio,  from 
exhilaratus,  pa.  par.  of  exhilaro.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  exhilarating,  cheering,  gladden- 
ing, or  enlivening. 

2.  The  state  of  being  or  becoming  exhilarated, 
cheered,  or  enlivened. 

"  Every  sueoiea  of  torpor  la  subdued ;  an  exhUara- 
tion  succeeds."— £7offan ;  On  the  Passiojis,  pt.  i.,  oh.  ii. 

ey-hil'-a-rat-ive,  a.  [Eng.  exhilarat{e); 
■ive.]  Tending  to  exhilarate  or  cheer ;  exhilar- 
ating. 

"There  is  an  exhilarative  property  in  the  air."— 
Bailff  Telegraph,  Sept.  IS,  1882 

ey-horf ,  *  ex-hort-en,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pr.  ex- 
horter,  from  Lat.  exhortor :  ex  =  out,  fully,  and 
hortor  =  to  urge,  to  encourage  ;  Sp.  exhortar ; 
ItaL  esortare.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  incite  by  words  to  any  good  or  laud- 
able action  ;  to  admonish  ;  to  advise  or  en- 
courage by  argument. 

"I  exhort  you  to  be  of  good  cheer."— ^c^s  xxviL  22. 

*  2.  To  recommenO,  to  urge,  to  advise. 

"We,  perhaps, 
Designing  or  exhorting  glorious  war. ' 

Milton :  P.  L.,  ii.  179. 


B.  Intrans.  :  To  make  use  of  or  deliver  ex- 
hortations ;  to  urge,  to  persuade,  to  encourage, 

"  And  with  many  other  words  did  he  testify  and 
eaJiort."--Acte  ii.  40. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  ex- 
hort and  to  persuade :  "  Exhortation  has  more 
of  impelling  in  it :  persuasion  more  of  draw- 
ing ;  a  superior  exhorts ;  his  words  carry  autho- 
rity with  them,  and  rouse  to  action  :  a  friend 
and  an  equal  x>ersu.ades :  he  wins  and  draws  by 
the  agreeableness  or  kindness  of  his  expres- 
sions. Exhortations  are  employed  only  in 
matters  of  duty  or  necessity :  persuasions  are 
employed  in  matters  of  pleasure  or  conve- 
nience."   {Crabb:  Eng.  Syn.) 

*  ex-hort',  s.  [Exhort,  v.]  An  exhortation, 
a  cheering,  an  encouragement. 

"  Drown  Hector's  vainita  in  loud  exhorts  of  fight," 
Pope  :  Homer's  Iliad,  xH  324. 

*  e5-hort'-an9e,  *  e^-hort -an§,  s.  [I^at., 
pr.  par.  of  exhortor.]    Exhortation. 

"  In  the  charge  of  Principall  he  [Mr.  Robert  Eollock] 
was  extraordinarily  painful :  and  with  most  pithy 
exhorfans  setting  them  ou  to  vertue  and  pietie." — 
Craufurd;  Hist.  Dnio.  Edin.,  p.  45. 

*  ex-hor'-ta-ry,  a.  [Eng.  exhort;  -ary.] 
Tending  to  exhort ;  exhortatory. 

e^-hor-ta'-tion,  *  ex-hor-ta-ci-on, "  ex- 

hor-ta-ci-oun,  s,  [Fr.  exhortation,  from 
Lat.  exhortatio,  from  exhortatus,  pa.  par.  of  ex- 
hortor;  Sp.  exhortacion;  Ital.  e.wrtazione.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  exhorting,  encou- 
raging, urging,  or  inciting  to  good  or  laudable 
acts  or  conduct ;  a  cheering  or  encouraging. 

"Till  I  come  take  tent  to  redyng,  to  exhortaciouii, 
and  techyug."— f+'j/cfi^e  .■  1  Timothy  iv. 

2.  The  words  by  which  one  is  exhorted  ; 
language  used  or  intended  to  exhort  others ;  a 
homily,  a  discourse,  an  admonition. 

"  m  end  my  e:Aortation  after  dinner." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

ey-hor'-tair-tive,  a.  [Lat.  exhortativus,  from 
exhortatus,  pa.  par.  of  exlwrtor ;  Fr.  exhortatif; 
Sp.  ex7u>rtativo ;  Ital.  esortativo.]  Containing 
exhortation  ;  exhoi-tatory. 

"  Considering  St.  Paul's  style  and  manner  of  expres- 
sion in  the  x>erceptive  and  exhortative  part  of  bis 
epistles."— Harrow:  Serm.  8. 

*  e^r'-hor-ta-tor,  5.  [Lat.]  One  who  exhorts, 
encourages,  or  cheers  on  another  ;  an  exhorter. 

e:y-hor'-ta-tor-Sr,  a.  [Lat.  exlwrtatorius ;  Fr. 
exhortatoire ;  Sp.  exhortatorio ;  ItaL  esortatorio.] 
Containing  or  tending  to  exhortation  ;  of  the 
nature  of  an  exhortation. 

"  The  doctrinal,  the  exliortatory,  historical  [psalms], 
as  well  as  the  rest."— Seeker :  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  26. 

ey-hor'-ter,  s.  [Eng.  exhort;  -er.]  One  who 
exhorts  or  encourages  another  by  words  or 
arguments. 

"  Heare  mee,  as  an  exh<yrter  and  counseller."—  Vivet : 
Instruct,  qf  OJiristian  Women.    (Prelf 

*  e^-hum'-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  ex  =  out,  humus  = 
the  ground,  and  Eng.  sufi*.  -ate.]  To  exhume, 
to  disinter. 

ex-hu-ma'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  ;  Sp.  exhumadon.] 
[Exhume.]  The  act  of  exhuming  or  disinter- 
ring that  which  was  buried ;  disinterment. 
"  Mr.  Flecquet  says,  in  his  collection  of  Tracts  rela- 
tive to  the  exhumation  in  the  great  church  at  Dun- 
kirk, that  the  town  became  more  healthy  after  the 
bodies  of  those  who  had  been  buried  in  it  had  been 
taken  up."— Seward  ;  Anecdotes,  v.  288. 

e^-hu'me,  v.t.  [Fr.  exhuTner,  from  Lat.  ex  = 
out,  and  humus  =  the  ground;  Sp.  exhumar.] 
To  dig  up  out  of  the  earth  what  has  been 
buried  ;  to  disinter. 

*  ex-ic'-cate,  v.t.    [Exsiccate.] 

*  ex-ic-ca'-tion,  s.    [Exsiccation.] 

*  ex-ic'-ca-tJve,  a.    [Exsiccative.] 

ex-id'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  e^iSi'w  (easidio)  =  to  exude  ; 
because  the  sporules  "exude"  from  the  re- 
ceptacle.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hymenomycetous  Fungals, 
suborder  TremeUini.  They  are  simple,  of  large 
or  of  medium  size,  and  in  general  grow  on 
wood.  Exidia  auricula  Judat,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance,  while  growing,  to  a  human 
ear,  was  once  held  to  be  medicinal— a  view 
now  abandoned. 

*  ex'-ie§,  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  Sc.  aixes 
=  a  fit,  the  ague.]    Hysterics. 

"That  silly  fliskniahoy,  Jenny  Rintherout,  has  ta'en 
the  exies.  —iicott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxv. 


ex'-i-gen9e,  ex'-i-gen-9y,  s.  [Fr.  exigence, 
from  Low  Lat.  exigentia,  from  Lat.  exigens,  pr. 
par.  of  exigo  =  to  drive  out,  to  exact ;  ex  = 
out,  and  ago  =  to  drive  ;  Sp.  exigenda.]  [Ex- 
act, v.] 

1.  Urgent  demand,  want,  need,  or  necessity ; 
urgency. 

"  He  will  fit  instruments  to  tlie  dignity  and  exigence 
of  the  design."— /ip.  Taylor:  Hols  Dying,  ch.  iL,  §  4. 

2.  A  pressing  necessity  ;  an  emergency,  or 
state  of  affairs  demanding  immediate  action  or 
remedy. 

"  Not  to  insist  too  nicely  upon  terms  in  the  present 
exigency  of  his  affkirs."— iitdtow  :  Memoirs,  i.  100. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  exi- 
gence and  einergency :  "The  exigen/yy  is  more 
common,  but  less  pressing ;  the  onergen/yy  is 
imperious  wh^n  it  comes,  but  comes  less  fre- 
quently :  a  prudent  traveller  will  never  carry 
more  money  with  him  than  what  will  supply 
the  exigencies  of  his  journey;  and  in  case  of 
an  emergency  will  rather  borrow  of  his  friends 
than  risk  his  property."  {Crabb:,  Eng.  Synon.) 

^  ex-i-gen'-d^-r^,  s.  [Lat.  exigeTid^us)  =  to 
be  exacted  or  demanded,  ger.  of  exigo  =  to 
exact,  and  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ary.]    The  same  as 

EXIQENTER  (q..V.). 

*  ex'-i-gent,  a.  Sc  s.  [Lat.  exigens,  pr.  par.  of 
exigo  =  to  demand,  exact.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pressing,  m-gent,  demanding  immediate 
action ;  critical. 

"  At  this  exigent  moment,  the  loss  of  a  Qnished  man 
is  not  easily  supplied," — Burke. 

2.  In  need,  requiring. 

"This  body  exigent  of  rest"— Taylor ;  2  Philip  van 
Artavelde,  L  2. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  pressing  business  or  necessity ;  an 
emergency,  an  exigency ;  a  critical  time,  or 
state  of  atfairs  ;  a  crisis. 

"  In  such  an  exigent  I  see  not  how  they  could  have 
staid  to  deliberate  about  any  other  regiment  than  that 
which  already  was  devised  to  their  hands,"— ^ooAer  .■ 
Ecclcs.  Polity.    (Prett 

2.  End,  extremity. 

**  These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent. 
Wax  dim,  ae  drawing  to  their  exigent." 

Shakesp.  :  l  Henry  VI.,  IL  6, 

IL  Law:  A  writ  sued  when  the  defendant 
was  not  to  he  found,  or  after  a  return  of  iwn 
est  inveiUus  to  former  writs. 

"  And,  if  a  won  est  inventus  was  returned  upon  all  of 
them,  then  a  writ  of  exigent  or  exigi  facias  might  be 
sued  out,  which  required  the  aheritf  to  cause  the  de- 
fendant to  be  procLiimed,  required,  or  exacted,  in  five 
county  courts  successively,  to  render  himself;  and  If 
he  did,  then  to  take  him  as  in  a  capiat;  but  if  he  did 
not  appear,  and  was  returned  quinto  cxactua,  he  should 
then  De  outlawed  by  the  coroners  of  the  coujity."— 
BlackstOTie :  Comment,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  lo. 

*  ex'-i-gen-ter, ».    [Eng.  exigent ;  -er.] 

Law :  An  officer  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  who  made  out  exigents  and  proclama- 
tions in  outlawry. 

*  ex -i-ffil-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  ftom  Lat.  exigo  =  to 
demand,  to  exact.]  That  may,  can,  or  should 
be  demanded  or  exacted ;  demandable,  exact- 
able. 

"As  the  nature  of  the  proposition  decides  what 
proofs  are  exigible." — Bolingbroke :  Letter  to  Jf.  De 
Pouiily. 

ex-i-gu'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  exiguitas^  from  exiguus 
=  small ;  Fr.  exiguitS;  Sp.  exiguidad.]  Small- 
ness,  slendemess,  scantiness. 

"  The  exiguity  and  shape  of  the  extant  particlea 
being  supposed."- Joyte .-  ^royjcg^  i  ggg^ 

*  l^"^^'~"~**^^»  ^*  tLat.  exiguus;  Fr.  exigu; 
Sp.  exeguo.]  Small,  slender,  scanty,  diminutive. 

*  ex-ig'-u-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  exiguous; 
•ness.]    SmaUness,  diminutiveness,  exiguity. 

e^'-Ue,  *ex-yle,  s.  [Fr.  exil,  from  Lat. 
exiUum,  exsilium  =  bauishment :  exsul  =  an 
exile,  one  banished  from  his  native  soil :  ea;  = 
out,  away,  and  solum  =  soil ;  Sp.  exilio  ;  Ital. 
esilio.  ] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Banishment ;  the  state  of  being  banished 
or  exiled  from  one's  country  by  authority 
either  in  perpetuity  or  for  a  limited  period. 

"  He  was  at  length  by  him  depriued  of  the  whole 
kyngdome,  and  ended  his  life  miserably  in  exhle"~ 
Brende:  Quintus  Curiius,  fo.  3. 

2.  The  voluntary  abandonment  of  one's 
country,  and  removal  to  a  foreign  country  for 
purposes  of  residence ;  separation  from  one's 
country  through  distress  or  necessity. 


bai,  hS^t  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin.  ben<?h  ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon.  exist,    ph  =  f 
cian.  -tjan  =  sh9n.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    ^tlous,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.  '-ble.  -die.  &c.  =:bf>l.  deu' 
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exile — exoculation 


3.  A  person  banished  or  expelled  from  his 
country  by  authority;  one  who  voluntarily 
or  through  distress  or  necessity  abandons  hi." 
country  to  reside  in  another. 

"  THyssea,  sole  of  all  tbe  victor  train, 
An  exile  from  his  dear  paternal  coast, 
Deplored  his  absent  queeu,  and  empire  lost." 

Pope :  Homer's  Odyssey,  i.  18-20. 

n.  Entom. :  A  moth — Crymodes  ex-ulis.  It 
is  of  the  tribe  Noctuides  (Noctuas). 

ex'-ile,  *©X-yl-y21,  v.t.  [Fr.  exller,  from  Lat. 
exsulo,  from  exsul  =  an  exile.  ] 

1.  To  banish  or  expel  from  one's  country, 
or  from  a  particular  jurisdiction  by  authority  ; 
to  drive  away,  to  transport,  to  drive  into 
exile. 

"  To  exile  the  erle  Qodwyn,  his  sonnes  and  alle  hise." 
Robert  De  Brunne,  p.  68. 

2.  To  banish,  to  keep  away,  to  expel. 

"  His  brutal  manners  from  his  breast  exiled. 
His  niieu  he  fashioned,  and  hia  tongue  he  flled." 

Dryde^i:  Cymon  &  Iphigenia,  218. 

3.  To  banish,  to  shut  out,  to  exclude. 

"  £xUed  from  Praise,  from  Virtue,  and  the  Muse." 
West :  P-indar ;  First  Pythian  Ode. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  exih  and  to 
tanishf  see  Banish. 

*e:§:-i'le,  a.  [Lat  eaitits.]  Slight,  slender, 
thin,  fine. 

"It  were  good  to  enquire  what  means  may  be  to 
draw  forth  the  exile  heat  which  is  in  the  iiir ;  for  that 
may  be  a  secret  of  great  power  to  produce  cold 
weather." — Bacon  :  Jiatural  History,  §  75. 

*  e^-iled',  a.  [Eng.  exil(e),  a. ;  -ed.]  Slender, 
weak,  poor. 

"  To  my  exiled  and  slender  learning." 

Siorthbrooke  :  Against  Dicing,  1,577. 

*  ey-i'le-ment,  s.  [Eng.  earite ; -wiefti.]  Banish- 
ment, exile. 

"Fitzosbom  was  discarded  into  foreign  service  for  a 
pretty  shadow  of  exilement."—  Wottoii :  Reliquice,  p.  1U3. 

ey'-il-ic,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  exilie);  -ic] 

1.  Relating  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
exile  or  banishment. 

2.  (Spec.) :  Eelating  to  the  captivity  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Babylon. 

"This  numeral  occurs  eleven  times  in  the  exilic  or 
post-exilic  hooka."— AtheTUSum,  May  12,  1883,  p.  603. 

*  es:-i-ll'-tioll,  s.  [Lat.  exUio,  exsilio  =■  to 
le^X"*  ^^^  or  forth  :  ex  =  out,  and  salio  =  to 
leap.]  The  act  of  suddenly  starting  or  spring- 
ing forth. 

"From  saltpetre  proceedeth  tbe  force  and  reiwrtof 
gunpowder;  for  sulphur  and  small  coal  mixed  will  not 
take  fire  with  uoise  or  exUition," — Brtywne:  Vulgar 
£rrours,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

*  e^-il'-i-ty,  *  ex-il-i-tie,  s.  [Lat.  exilitaf;, 
from  exilis.]  Smallness,  slenderness,  slight- 
ness,  fineness. 

"By  reason  of  the  exility  and  smallness  of  the  parts 
there  can  be  perceived  no  difference." — P.  Holland : 
Plutarch,  p.  836. 

*  ey-im'-i-OUS,  a.      [Lat.  eximius,  from  ex= 

out,  and  eino  =  to  buy,  to  take.]  Famous, 
eminent,  conspicuous,  renowned. 

"Egregious  doctors  and  masters  of  tbe  eximious 
and  arcane  science  of  physick." — Ihiller :  Worthier; 
London. 

*  ex-in'-a-nite,  v.t.  [Lat.  exinanitus,  pa.  par. 
of  exiiidiiio  =  to  empty,  to  exhaust :  ex  = 
out,  fully,  and  i)ianis  =  empty.]  To  empty  ; 
to  reduce  to  nothing ;  to  make  of  little  value 
or  repute  ;  to  humble. 

"He  exinanited  himself,  and  took  the  form  of  a 
servant,"— /"/ii/ip  ii.  7  (Rheinish  Translation). 

*  ex-in-a-m'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  exinanitio,  from 

exinanitus,  pa.  par.  of  exiiianio.]  The  act  of 
emptying  or  evacuating ;  a  lowering  in  rank 
or  position;  destitution;  humiliation. 

"  He  is  not  mij^re  impotent  in  hia  glory  than  he  was 
in  his  eadnanition."—More :  Decay  of  Piety. 

ex-m~dus'-i-ate»  «.  [Pref.  ex,  andindusiate 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Not  having  an  indusium.  (Used 
chiefly  of  ferns.) 

tex'-ine,  o.    [Extine.] 

e^-in-tine,  s.  [Lat.  ex  =  out  of ;  intus  = 
within,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Fritzche  to  a  mem- 
brane situated  between  the  two  others,  called 
extine  and  intine,  in  the  shell  of  the  pollen 
grain.  The  exintine  is  said  to  be  found  in  the 
pollen  of  Taxus,  Juniperus,  Ciipressus,  Thuja, 
Cucurbita  Pepo,  &c. 


*ex-m'-tn-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  ex  =  out,  and 
intrico  =  to  entangle.]  [Intricatk.]  To  dis- 
entangle, to  extricate. 

"  He  hath  no  way  to  exintricate  himself,  but  by  the 
dextrousness  of  his  ingenuity." — Feltham ;  Resoloes, 
pt.  ii.,  res.  60. 

*  ex-in-tri-ca'-tion  (1),  s.     [Exintricate.] 

The  act  or  process  of  disentangling  or  extri- 
cating ;  extrication. 

*  ex-in-tri-ca'-tion  (2),  s.  [Low  Lat.  exen- 
tricatio,  excentrtcatw.]  The  act  of  disem- 
bowelling a  dead  body. 

"  They  could  not  pretend  the  skill  or  power  of  exin- 
trication,  or  any  incision  upon  the  body." — Fountain- 
hall:  Suppl.  Dec,  p.  282. 

ex-ist',  v.i.  [Lat.  existo,  exsisto  =  to  come 
forth,  to  arise,  to  be  :  ex  =.  out,  and  sisto  = 
to  set,  to  place  ;  sto  =  to  stand ;  Fr.  exLster; 
Sp.  &  Port,  existir;  Ital.  esistere.] 

1.  To  be  ;  to  have  an  actual  being  or  exist- 
ence, whether  material  or  spiritual. 

"  Whatever  exists  has  a  cause,  a  reason,  a  ground  of 
its  existence.*' — Clarke :  On  the  Attributes,  prop.  1. 

2.  To  continue  to  have  life  or  animation ; 
to  live  :  as,  Fishes  cannot  extsi  out  of  the 
water. 

3.  To  continue  to  be. 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
exist  and  to  live :  '*  Existence  is  the  property 
of  all  things  in  the  universe  ;  life,  whieh  is 
the  inherent  power  of  motion,  is  the  particular 
property  communicated  by  the  Divine  Being 
to  some  parts  only  of  his  creation  :  exist, 
therefore,  is  the  general,  and  live,  the  specific, 
term  :  whatever  lives,  exists  according  to  a 
certain  mode  ;  but  many  things  exist  without 
living :  when  we  wish  to  speak  of  things  in 
their  most  abstract  relation,  we  say  they  exist; 
when  we  wish  to  characterize  the  form  of  exist- 
ence,  we  say  they  live."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synoii.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  exist  and 
to  be,  see  Be. 

e^-ist'-en^e,  s.  [Low  Lat.  exlstentia,  from 
Lat.  existe>is,  exsistens,  pr.  par.  of  existo,  ex- 
sisto; Fr.  existence;  Sp.  &  Port,  exi&tencia; 
ItaL  esistenzd.] 

1.  Tlie  state  of  being  or  existing ;  the  state 
of  having  a  being  ;  continnance  of  being. 

"The  metaphysicians  look  upon  existence  as  the 
formal  aud  actiml  part  of  a  Eyeing-"— H.  More:  Anti- 
dote against  Atheism  (App.),  ch.  iv. 

2.  Occurrence,  happening  :  as,  the  existence 
of  troubles,  quarrels,  &c. 

*  3.  That  which  exists  ;  an  entity ;  a  being, 
a  creature. 


*  4.  Reality,  fact. 

"  Him  that  is  friend  in  exvttence 
From  him  that  is  by  appereuce." 

JUmuLUat  of  the  Hose,  5,552. 

*  e^-isf -eu-5^,  s.  [Low  Lat.  exlstentia.] 
Existence,  being. 

"Nor  is  it  only  of  rarity,  but  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  Ije  of  ear«t(eMC2/." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errours, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiiL 

e^-ist'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  existens,  exsistens,  pr. 
par.  of  ea^(o,  exsisto.]  Existing,  being  ;  having 
being  or  existence. 

"They  have  no  Tea.\  existent  nature  at  all." — Law: 
Enquiry ;  Of  Space,  ch.  i. 

*  e^-is-ten'-tial  (tial  as  shal),  a.     [Eng. 

existent;  -ial.]    Of,  pertaining  to,  or  consist- 
ing in  existence. 

"  The  being  deijrived  of  that  existeniial  good." — B/j. 
Barlow ;  Remains,  p.  483. 

*  6x-i3-ten'-tial-l3^   (tial   as   shal),  adv. 

[Eng.  existential;  -ly.]    In  the  way  of  or  by 
means  of  existence  ;  in  an  existing  state. 

"  Whether  God  was  existentially  as  well  as  essentially 
intelligent."— Coterirfffe  ( Webster). 

"^ ey-ist'-i-We,  a.  [Eng.  exist;  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  existing  or  of  existence. 

"All  corjjoreal  and  sensible  perfections  are  in  some 
way  exislible  in  the  huniau  mind." — Qreio. 

*  e?f-ist-i-ma'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  existimatio, 
from  existiniatv^,  pa.  x'^r.  of  existimo  =  to 
judge,  to  esteem  :  ex  =  out,  and  oistimo  =■  to 
value,  to  esteem.]    Opinion,  esteem,  estimate. 

"  Meu's  exlstimation  follows  us  according  to  the 
company  we  ke^iJ."— Spectator,  No.  456. 

ex'-it,  s.  [Lat.  =  he  (or  she)  goes  out,  3rd 
pers.  sing.  pr.  indie,  of  exeo  =  to  go  out :  ex= 

out,  and  eo  to  go.]    [Exeunt.] 


1.  The  term  used  in  dramatic  literature  to 
mark  the  time,  when  a  player  leaves  the  stage; 
a  direction  in  a  play  for  an  actor  to  retire  from 
the  stage. 

"  They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances," 

Shakesp.  :  As  Vow  Like  It,  v.  \. 

2.  Departure  (especially  departure  from  this 
life) ;  decease. 

"  Sighs  for  liis  exit,  vulgarly  called  death." 

Cowper:  Hope,  9C. 

3.  A  passage  or  passing  out  of  any  place. 

"  In  such  a  pervious  substance  as  the  brain,  thev 
might  find  an  easy  either  entrance  or  exit  almost  every 
■when.'"—Glanvill. 

4.  A  passage ;  the  way  by  which  a  passage 
or  departure  is  made  out  of  any  place. 

"  The  landward  exU  of  the  cave." 

Tennyson :  Sea  Dreamt,  iM. 

T[  In  the  last  two  meanings  the  word  is 
directly  from  Lat.  exitus  =  a  going  out,  aa 
outlet. 

11  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  exit 
and  departure:  "Both  these  words  are  meta- 
phorically employed  for  death,  or  a  passage 
out  of  this  life  :  the  former  is  borrowed  from 
the  act  of  going  off"  tlie  stage  ;  the  latter  fron^ 
the  act  of  setting  off  on  a  journey.  The  es^t 
seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  volition  ;  for  we 
speak  of  making  our  exit :  the  departure  desig- 
nates simply  the  event ;  the  hour  of  a  man's. 
departure  is  not  made  known  to  him.  When 
we  speak  of  the  exit,  we  think  only  of  the 
place  left ;  when  we  speak  of  depaH^ire,  we 
think  of  the  place  gone  to :  the  unbeliever 
may  talk  of  his  exit;  the  Christian  most 
commonly  speaks  of  his  departure."  (Cra^b  r 
Eng.  SyTwn.) 

ex'-i-tel-ite,  ex-i-tele,  s.  [Fr.  exitele,  from 
Gr.  e^cnjA.0?  (exitelos)  =  gomg  out,  disappear- 
ing, fading  ;  efteVat  (exienai)  =  to  go  out.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Valentiuite  (q.v.). 

*  ey-i'-tial  (tial  as  shal),  *  ex-i-tiall,  a. 

[Lat.  exitialis,   from  exitium  =  destruction.) 
Destructive,  fatal,  ruinous,  hurtful. 

"Must  exitial  fevers,  although  not  concomitated 
with  the  tokens,  exauthemabi,  authraces,  or  car- 
buncles, are  to  be  censured  pestilential." — Harvey. 

*  e5:-i'-tious,  a.  {Lat.  exitiosus,  from  exitium.'i 
The  same  as  Exitial  (q.v.). 

"Proved  not  onlyharmfull  hut  exitious."—Ho7niIies:. 
Against  Jdolalrj/,  i^t.  iii. 

ex'-i-tus,  a.     [Lat.  =  a  going  out,  an  issue. | 
[Exit.] 
Law : 

1.  Issue,  off'spring. 

2.  Yearly  rents  or  profits  of  land. 

ex  le'-ge,  phr.  [Lat.  =  out  of  the  law.J 
Arising  fiom  law. 

^  ex'-lex,  s.  [Lat.  ex  =  out,  away,  and  lex  =- 
law.]    An  outlaw. 

ex  mer'-6  mo'-tu,  phr.  [Lat.]  Of  one's- 
own  motion. 

ex  ne-9es-si-ta'-te,  phr.  [Lat]  Of  or 
from  necessity  ;  from  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

ex-O,  pref.  [Gr,  ^  (ex)  (prep.)  =  out  of ;  c^'(i> 
(exo)  (adv.)  =  without,  on  the  outside.]  A 
common  prefix  in  words  taken  from  the  Greeks 
and  =  without,  on  tlie  outside. 

ex-OC-9ip'-i-tal,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ex  =  out  of, 
and  Eng.,  &c  ,  occipital  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  constituting: 
that  part  of  the  occipital  bone,  on  either  sidtj 
of  tlm  J oravien  magnum. 

B.  Assubst. :  One  of  a  pair  of  bones  sitnatecJ 
on  each  side  of  the  basi-occipital,  and  forming 
part  of  the  boundary  of  the  foramen  magnum. 

ex-6-9Ce'-tus,  s.  [Lat.  exoccetvs;  Gr.  e^u- 
KotTo?  (exokoitos)  as  arfj.  =  sleeping  out;  as  s. 
=  a  tish  that  comes  upon  the  beach  to  sleep  ; 
e^tu  (exo)  =  without,  and  jcoito?  (koitos)  =  a  bed  ; 
sleep.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  gen  us  of  Scomberesocidse. 
Body  moderately  compressed,  with  large  pec- 
toral fins,  the  rays  of  which  are  stout  and 
firm ;  the  arm  bone  or  radius  of  this  fin  also 
large.  (Coiich.)  Exoccetus  exiliens  is  the  Greater 
Flying-fish.     [Flying-fish.] 

ex-oc-u-la'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  ex  =  out  of,  and 
ocvlus  =  an  eye.]  The  act  of  putting  out  ani 
eye. 

"Examples  of  exoculation." — Southey :  Roderick,  ii. 

(Note.) 


fate«  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;   pine,  pit,   sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pot^ 
or,  \p6re,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     £e,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a*    qu  =  kw. 


exode— exolve 
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*  ex'-ode,  s.    [Exodus.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  going  out,  a  departure,  an  exodus. 

2.  A  catastrophe,  a  finale. 

"  The  exode  or  ctttft«trophe  ib  prepared  by  the  coming 
of  Arviragus,"— jl/t(auii  .■  Caractacu&    (Argumeut.) 

11.  Old  Drama: 

1.  Greek :  The  concluding  part  of  a  play. 

2,  Eo'inan  :  A  farce  or  satire ;  the  last  of  the 
three  pieces  generally  played. 

"The  Romans  had  threp  i>laya  acted  one  after  an- 
other,  oil  the  same  subject ;  tlie  first  a  real  tragedy,  the 
secoutl  the  Atellane,  the  third  h  satire  or  exode,  akiiid 
of  farce  of  one  dot.."— Jtoscommon. 

ex-od'-ic,  a.     [Etig.  exod(us)  ;  -ic.  ] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  an  exodus  or 
departure. 

2.  Physiol. :  Conducting  influence  from  the 
spinal  marrow.  (Used  specially  of  the  motor 
nerves.) 

ex-O'-di-'&Il,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  e^oSiov 
(exodion).']  An  afterpiece  in  a  theatre,  usually 
played  after  tragedies  ;  a  farce.  (P.  Holland  : 
Livkts,  p.  251.) 

Ex'-o-diis,  ex'-6-d^,  s.  [Eccles.  Lat.  Exodus; 
Eccles.  Gt." E$oSo<!  (Exodos) ;  Class.  Gr.  e^oSoj 
(eccodos)  ■=.  a  going  out,  a  marching  out,  a  way 
out :  €$  (ex)  =  out  of,  and  65ds  Qiodos)  —  a  way, 
a  path,  a  road.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  often  called,  by  way  of  pre-eminence, 
Tlie  Exodus. 

(2)  The  hook  giving  the  narrative  of  the  de- 
parture described  under  (1).     [II,] 

2.  Fig. :  Departure  on  a  large  scale. 

II.  Scrip.  Canon:  The  second  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  English  and  other 
modern  versions  of  Scripture.  The  name  is 
the  Latinized  form  of  the  Greek  word'E^ofios 
(Exodos),  given  it  in  the  Septuagint.  The 
Hebrews  designate  it  by  its  initial  words, 
nitDtp  n^^T  (Veelleh  Skemoth),  sometimes  cur- 
tailed into  n\l2tl(Shemoth).  It  is  aeontinuation 
,'  of  Genesis,  narrating  the  oppression  of  the 
Israelites  reduced  to  bondage  by  "anew  king" 
''which  knew  not  Joseph,"  the  birth  and  train- 
ing of  Moses,  his  appointment  as  leader  of 
the  people,  the  ten  plagues,  the  institution  of 
the  passover,  the  departure  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  the  land  of  bondage,  the  destruc- 
tion of  Pharaoh  and  his  army,  the  moral  law 
and  a  multitude  of  other  enacitnients,  the  con- 
struction of  the  tabernacle,  the  ark,  and  the 
altars,  and  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  liis 
sons  to  the  priestly  office. 

Hales,  following  the  Septuagint,  places  the 
Israelite  exodus  from  Egypt  in  B.C.  1648. 
Usher,  calculating  from  the  numbers  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  fixes  it  in  B.C.  1491,  and  Bunsen 
considers  it  to  have  been  about  b.c.  1320. 
Josephus,  in  his  First  Book  against  Apion, 
quotes  two  stories  from  Manetho,  the  one 
regarding  Shepherd  Kings,  whom  the  Jewish 
historian  believes  to  have  been  the  Israelites, 
a  view  now  rejected, — and  the  other,  what 
seems  to  be  the  Egyptian  account  of  tlie 
exodus.  According  to  this  second  narrative, 
there  were  certain  lepers  sent  to  work  in  quar- 
ries by  King  Amenophis,  but  afterwards  given 
by  him  the  city  of  Avaris  as  a  habitation. 
These,  under  the  leadership  of  an  Egyptian  of 
Heliopolis,  Osarsiph,  a  priest  of  Osiris,  who 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  Moses,  rejected 
the  Egyptian  gods,  and  with  the  aid  of  shep- 
herds from  Jerusalem.nppressed  the  Egyptians, 
but  were  afterwards  defeated  and  driven  out 
of  the  land  by  Amenophis  and  his  son  Ramses 
Ainenophis  is  identified  by  Egyptologists  with 
Menephtha,  or  Menophtha,  son  of  Ramses  II. 
Miamum,  who  began  to  reign  between  b.c.  1340 
and  3323.  Knenen,  like  Bunsen,  therefore 
fixes  the  exodus  from  Egypt  about  b.c.  1320. 
The  great  opjiressor  of  the  Israelites  would  in 
that  case  be  Ramses  II.,  father  of  Menephtha, 
^and  it  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the  treasure 
'cities  built  for  the  king  by  the  Jewish  slaves 
was  called  Raamses  (Exod.  i.  11.). 

Tlie  Jewish,  and  till  lately  nearly  the  whole 
Christian  ch  iircli,  has  unquestioningly  accepted 
tlie  tradition  tliat  Moses,  under  the  influence 
of  inspiration,  penned  the  book  of  Exodus. 
Vai'ious  Biblical  (n-jtics,  on  the  Continent  and 
here,  have  of  late  rejected  this  view.  Bishop 
Colenso  in  the  sixth  and    last  part  of  his 


work  on  the  Pentateuch,  assigns  the  composi- 
tion of  Exodus  to  four  persons,  the  Elohist, 
the  Jehovist,  the  Deuteronomist,  and  the 
Later  Legislator.  The  Elohist  is  credited 
with  only  i.  1-7,  13,  ii.  23-25,  vi.  2-5.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Samuel  the  Prophet, 
and  to  have  written  about  b.c.  1100-1060. 
To  the  Jehovist,  or  Jehovists,  whose  produc- 
tion is  designated  "the  Original  Narrative," 
are  assigned  a  great  part  of  chapters  i.-xxiv., 
ch.  xxxi.  of  which  onlyafragmentremains,  and 
ch.  xxxii.-xxxiv.  He  is  beheved  to  have  lived 
between  B.C.  1060  and  1010.  But  ch.  xvi.  is  re- 
duced to  a  fragment.  The  narrative  in  ch.  xii. 
of  the  institution  of  the  Passover  is  assigned 
to  the  Deuteronomist,  who  was,  it  is  said,  pro- 
bably Jeremiah,  to  whom  also  the  insertion 
from  Deuteronomy  of  the  ten  commandments 
is  alleged  to  be  due.  Finally,  the  Levitical 
Legislation,  including  the  directions  for  build- 
ing the  tabernacle,  is  relegated  to  a  priestly 
circle  of  composers  between  B.C.  600  and  450. 
The  Levitical  worship  is  supposed  not  to  have 
been  carried  out  till  the  second  temple  was 
built.  Kuenen  brings  down  most  of  the  older 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch  to  b.c,  750,  or  at  most 
800  B.C. 

^  ex-of-f i'-cial  (cial  as  shal)  a.  [Pref.  ex, 
and  Eng.  oj^ioi.]  Proceeding  from  office  or 
authority. 

ex  6f-fi'-9i-6  (or  91  as  sM),  vhr.  [Lat.] 
By  virtue  of  office  or  position,  and  without? 
special  appointment.  It  is  also  used  adjec- 
tivally :  as,  an  ex-offido  member  of  a  board. 

ex-officio  informatioii,  s. 

Law :  Information  filed  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
by  the  Attorney-General,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Crown,  when  a  great 
danger  has  arisen,  or  a  serious  affront  to  the 
Sovereign  taken  place. 

ex-og'-a-mous,  a.  [Eng.  exogatn^y);  -011s.] 
In  any  way  connected  with  or  relatmg  to  ex- 
ogamy ;  practising  exogamy.    [Marriage.] 

"  It  is  conceivable  that  the  difference  between  eudo- 

SinoiiB  aud  cxogamoiLs  tribes  may  have  been  due  to 
e  different  proportion  of  the  sexes ;  those  races  tend- 
ing to  become  exogamoits  where  boys  prevail ;  those, 
on  the  other  hand,  endogamous  where  the  reverse  is 
the  cose." — Lubbock :  Origin  of  Civilisation,  ch.  ill, 

ex-og'-a-m^,  s.  [Gr.  e^w  (exo)  =  witliout, 
and  ydfio^  (gamos)  =  mamage.]  The  custom 
prevalent  among  some  uncivilized  peoples, 
which  forbids  a  man  to  marry  a  woman  of  his 
own  tribe,  and  compels  him  to  seek  a  wife 
from  another  tribe.  This  often  impels  a  savage 
to  obtain  a  wife  by  stratagem  or  force. 

"  I  now  pass  to  that  curious  custom  for  which  Mc 
LeimanhRs  proposed  the  convenient  term  exonamy— 
that  of  uecessai-ily  marrying  out  ol  the  tribe. ' — Lub- 
bock :  Origin  of  Civiliaalion,  ch.  iil, 

ex-o-gas-tri'-tis,  s.  [Pref.  exo-,  and  Eng. , 
&c.  gastritis  (q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  external  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach 

ex'-d-gen,  s.  [Gr.  e^co  (exo)  =  without,  and 
yevvdu  (gennoo)  =  to  engender,  to  pi-oduce.] 

1,  Sing. :  A  jilant,  the  stem  of  which 
increases  in  thickness  by  the  addition  of  fresh 
layers  arranged  externally  around  those  pre- 
viously existing.  The  structure  is  best  seen 
in  the  stems  of  trees  belonging  to  this  sub- 
kingdom.  A  stem  of  this  type  has  a  central 
pith  surrounded  by 
as  many  concentric 
layers  of  wood  as  the 
tree  is  years  old,  the 
whole  defended  ex- 
ternally by  a  hollow 
cylindrical  sheath  of 
bark.  From  the  cen- 
tral pith  to  this  bark 
run  a  series  of  radii 
to  the  circumferen- 
tial bark,  which  are 
called  medullary 
rays.      These    pecu-  lixoGiix. 

liarities  in  the  stem 

are  uniformly  associated  with  others  in  the 
seed.  There  are  in  exogens  two  seed-leaves, 
or  cotyledons,  as  they  are  called  [Cotyledon], 
and  the  plants  themselves  are  in  consequence 
called  Dicotyledinis  (q.v.).  Tlie  leaves,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  are  reticulated.  The  number 
five,  and  after  it  four,  with  their  multiples, 
are  the  most  common  in  the  several  pai-ts  of 
the  flower,  Tlie  germination  is  exorhizal,  and 
the  point  of  the  radicle  itself  becomes  the 
first  root.  In  all  these  respects  Exogens  difl"er 
from  Endogens  (q.v.).     Our  common  forest 


and  fruit  trees,  the  Pine  order  excepted,  are 
Exogens.  The  Couifei-ai,  or  Pine  order,  have 
wood  essentially  exogenous,  only  there  ai"e  no- 
open  vessels  in  a  cross  section,  while  in  the 
vertical  one  are  seen  discs  or  disciform  mark- 
ings. The  TiTiuterese,  a  section  of  Mugnoliaceae^ 
have  the  same  structure. 

2.  PI.  (Exogens) :  A  sub-kingdom  or  class  of 
plants  presenting  the  characteristics  enu- 
merated under  No.  1.  Lindlej''  i)refers  to  call 
it  a  class,  and  divides  it  into  four  sub-classes,, 
these  again  having  under  them  many  alliances, 
the  latter  divided  into  orders  : —  • 

Sub-class    I.— Diclinous    Exogens. — Alliances;     {1> 

Amentales.  (2)  Urticales,  {3)  Euphorbiales,  (4)  Quer- 

iiales,  (5)  Garryales,  (6)  Menisperirialea,  {")Cucurbltale8, 

aud  (8)  Papayales. 
Sub-claaa  II.— Hypogynons  Exogens.— Alliances :  (1> 

Violalea,  (2)  Cistales,  (3)  Malvales,  (4)  Sapindales,  (s) 

Guttiferales,  (SlNyiuubales,  (7)Rauales,  (6)  Berberales. 

(9)  Ericalea,  (10(  Rutalea,  111)  Geraniales,  (12)  Sileiiales, 

(13)  Chenopodales,  and  (14)  Plperales. 
Sub-class  III.— Perigyuous  Exogens.— Alliances  :  (1) 

Ficoidales.  (2)  Daphnalea,  (3)  Rosales,  <4l  Saxifragales. 

(5)  Rhamnales,  (G)  Geutiaiiales,  (7)  Solauales,  (6)  Cortu- 

aalea,  (9)  Echiales,  (10)  Biguoniales. 
Sub-class  IV.  — Epigynous  Exogens. — Alliances:   (1) 

Campanales,  (2)  Myrtales,  (3)  Cactales,  (4)  Grossales,  (5) 

Cincftonales,  (6)  Umbellales  aud  Asaralea.     (See  tliese 

words.) 

In  an  eailier  work  by  the  same  author, 
LitidUy's  Natural  System  of  Botany,  Exogens 
were  divided  into  Polypetalte,  Monopete-lae, 
and  Apetalse.  Mr.  McNab  adopts  the  follow- 
ing classification,  modified  from  Prantl  and 
Luerssen  : — 

Sub-class  I.— Choripetalte. — Petals  never  united, 
flowei-3  often  mono-achlamydeons.- (i)  JuHflorae,  (2) 
TerebinthiiiEB,  (3)  Tricoccie,  (4)  Aithanocyclicaj,  (6)  Eu- 
cyclicte,  (C)  Centrospermffi,  (7)  Calyciflorie. 

Sub-class  II. — Gamopetalae. — Petals   united    into  a 
tube,  or  at  least  united  at  the  biLse,  scarcely  quite  seim- 
rate,  rarely  wanting  (1)  Taocarpeaj  (2)  Anisocarpeie. 
Palasobotany :  According  to  Schimper  the 
Exogens  are  represented  in  a  fossil  state  by 
361  genera,  and  about  2,032  species,  but  such 
numbers  must,  of  course,  be  very  provisional. 
They  are  first  met  with  in  the  Cretaceous 
rocks,  and  exist  in  all  the  divisions  of  the 
Tertiary.      But  their  identification    is    very 
difficult,  especially  when  founded   on   frag- 
ments of  leaves,  or  other  parts,  not  in  anj? 
way  connected  witli  fructification. 

*ex-6g'-en-ite,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  exogm,  and  sufT. 
-He  (Pakeont.)  (q.v.).] 

Palmont. :  A  fossil  exogen,  the  order  of  which 
is  unknown . 

ex-og'-en-oiis,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  exogen  (q.v.), 
and  sufl".  -ous.] 
Botany : 

1.  Of  wood:  Having  developed  in  such  a 
way  that,  when  fresh  layei's  are  deposited,  they 
are  added  to  the  outside  of  that  previously 
existing. 

2.  Of  Botanical  Classification :  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  sub-kingdom  or  class  of  Exo- 
gens. 

ex'-d-gen^,  s.    [Exogen,  2.] 

ex-o-go'-m-iim,  s.  [Gr.  e^w  (exo)  =  outside, 
and  yoirq  (gone)  =.  that  which  engenders,  be- 
cause the  stamens  are  exsected.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  ConvolvulaccEe,  tribe  Con- 
volvulese.  Exogonium  Purga,  a  beautiful 
twiner,  with  long  purple  flowers,  furnishes 
the  best  jalap.    (Lindley.) 

ex-o-gyr'-a  (gyr  as  gir),  s.  [Gr.  e^m  (exo) 
=  outside,  "and  yijpos  (giiros)  =  a  ring,  a  circle. 
So  named  because  the  beaks  are  reversed,  that 
is,  turned  to  the  posterior  side  of  the  shell.] 

Pakeont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Gryphfea.  Known 
species  46,  ranging  from  the  Oohte  to  the 
Chalk.  They  are  found  in  the  rocks  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Europe.    (Woodward.) 

'*  ex'-6-lete,  a.  [Lat.  exoletus,  pa.  par.  of 
exolesco  =  to  grow  out  of  date  or  use  :  ex  = 
out,  and  olesco  =  to  grow.] 

1.  Obsolete  ;  out  of  date,  out  of  use. 

2.  Old,  flat,  wanting  in  freshness. 

"  Rain-water  is  new  and  fresh  ;  that  of  lakes  old  and 
exol^te." — Trans,  of  I'hUurvh. 

*  ex-o-lu'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exohUio,  eocsolutio, 
from  exolvtns,exsolutus,  pa.  par.  of  exsolvo  =  to 
loose,  to  pay  :  ex  =  out,  and  solvo  =  to  loose, 
to  pay.]    Laxation  of  the  nerves. 

"  Considering  the  ej:"hiti<m  and  languor  ensuing  that 
action  in  some,  we  cannot  but  think  it  much  abndgetfa 
our  days."— tf 7-0 «me :  Vulgar  Errours. 

*  ex-6l've,  v.t.  [Lat.  exolvo,  exsolvo.]  To  loose, 
to  pay. 


bSil,  hS}^;  po^t,  j^l;  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  chin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  yenophon.  e^t     ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -jion  =  zhiin.  -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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"  ex-O-mol-O-ge'-sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  e$ofj.o\o- 
-ye'o/xat  (exomologeomai)  =  to  confess.]  A  com- 
mon or  general  confessiori. 

"  A  public  ea:omo;o,9efiw  in  the  church.  "—5p.  Taylor  : 
Repentance,  ch.  x. 

ex-6in'-pha-los»  s.  [Gr.  e^w  {exo)  =  without, 
and  biJL<pa\6\  (omiihalos)  =  the  navel.] 

Pathol.  :  Hernia  occurring  at  or  near  the 
navel ;  umbilical  hernia. 

ex'-on,  5.  [O.  Fr.  ea»me=excused.)   [Essoign.] 
One  of  four  otficera  of  the  yeomen  of  the  royal 
'  body-guard  ;  an  exempt. 

tlir'-nn^  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  Exonius  (?).]  Pertain- 
ing to  E.xeter  cathedral  or  city. 

Exon  -  domesday,  s.  [Exeter  -  domes- 
day.] 

ey-6n'-er-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  exo-neratvs,  pa.  jjar. 

of  exonero:  ea;=out,  and  omis  (genit.  oneris)= 

'  a  burden,  a  load  ;  Ft.  exonerer;  Sp.  exonerar.] 

*  I.  Lit. :  To  unload,  to  disburthen  ;  to  free 
or  relieve  of  a  burden  ;  to  discharge. 

"  Vessels  which  afterwards  all  exonerate  themaelvea 
into  oue  coramou  ductus."— /Dai/ :  Creation,  pt.  ii. 
II,  Figuratively : 

1.  To  relieve  or  free  from  a  charge  or  blame  ; 
to  clear  from  an  imputation  ;  to  acquit,  to  ex- 
culpate, to  absolve. 

"The  debt  thus  exonerated  of  ao  great  a  weight  of 
its  odiuui." — Bur/ce :  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts. 

2.  To  relieve  from  a  duty,  obligation,  or 
liability. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  exon- 
erate and  to  exculpate:  "The  first  is  the  at-t 
of  another  :  the  second  is  one's  own  act :  we 
exonerate  him  upon  whom  a  charge  has  lain, 
or  who  has  the  load  of  guilt;  we  exculpate 
ourselves  when  there  is  any  danger  of  being 
blamed  :  circumstances  may  sometimes  tend 
to  exonerate ;  the  explanation  of  some  person 
is  requisite  to  exculpate  :  in  a  case  of  dis- 
honesty the  absence  of  an  individual  at  the 
moment  wheu  the  act  was  committed  will 
altogether  ftcongraie  him  from  suspicion;  it  is 
fruitless  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  exculpate 
himself  from  the  charge  of  faithlessness  who 
is  detected  in  conniving  at  the  dishonesty  of 
'  others."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Syn.) 

«y-6n-er-a'-tion,  ;*.     [Lat.  exoneratio,  from 

exoneratiLSj  pa.  par.  of  exonero ;  Fr.  exonira- 
tion;  Sp.  exoneracion.] 

•  1.  The  act  of  disburthening,  freeing,  or 
relieving  from  a  bui'den ;  the  state  of  being 
exonerated  or  relieved  of  a  burden. 

2.  The  act  of  relieving  or  clearing  from 
blame,  obligation,  duty,  &c. 

"The  body  is  adapted  unto  eating,  drinking,  nutri- 
tion, and  other  ways  of  repletion  and  exoneracion." — 
drew ;  Conmologia  Sacra,  ok.  iiL,  ch.  iv. 

ey-on'-er-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  exonerat(e);  -ive.] 
Tending  to  exonerate  or  relieve ;  exonerating. 

ex'-Sn'-er-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  exon- 
erates another, 

es^-on-Ship,  s.  [Eng.  exon;  -ship.]  The  office 
or  post  of  an  exon  of  the  royal  body-guard. 

«X-6pll'~a-gpUS,  a.  [Eng.  exophag(y);  -ous.] 
Practising  exophagy. 

"  But,  as  a  rule,  canuibala  are  exophagims,  and  will 
not  eat  the  members  of  their  tribe,  whom  they  also 
refuse  to  latars"— Daily  Jfews,  June  7,  1883. 

«X-6ph'-ar-gy,  5.  [Gr.  e^w  (era)  =  without, 
externally,  and  4>ayeiv  (pJiagein)=to  eat.]  That 
kind  of  cannibalism  in  wliich  only  persons  of 
a  different  tribe  are  eaten. 

"  It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  ascertain  that 
the  rules  of  exophagy  aud  exogamy  are  eo-extenBive 
among  cannibals."— Z^a/Zj  iVtws,  June  7, 1883. 

ex-O-phlce'-um,  s.     [Gr.  efw  (exo)  =  outside, 
and<^Aoi6s  (phlolo3)=  the  rind  or  bark  of  trees.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Epiphlceum  (q.v.). 

ex-6ph-thSl'-mi-a,  s.      [Gr.    ef6r|)^aA|Uo? 

(exopthalTTios)  =  with  prominent  eyes  :  ef  (ex) 
=  out,  and  o^floA/xos  (ophthalmos)  =  the  eye  ; 
Fr.  exophthalmie.] 

Surg. :  Dislocation  of  the  eye,  the  distension 
of  the  globe  so  that  it  rises  from  its  orbit  and 
cannot  be  covered  by  the  palpebree. 

ex-dph-thar-mio,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  exophthal- 
~n(ia);  -ic,]    Resembling  exophthalmia  (q.v.). 


exophthalmic-goitre, 
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ex-oph'-yl-lous,    ex  -  6  -  phyl-  loiis,,    a. 

[Gr.  6^w  (exo)  =  outside  ;    ipvWou  (phullon)  = 
a  leaf,  and  Eiig.,  &c.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.  (Of  leaves)  :  Not  evolved  from  a  sheath, 
but  outside  all  such  protection.  Used  of 
dicotyledons  as  distinguished  from  monocoty- 
ledons, the  leaves  of  wliich  are  evolved  from 
a  sheath.  The  terra  exophyllous  was  intro- 
duced by  Dumortier. 

ex-6p'-6-dite,  s.  [Gr.  i^ia  (exo)  =  outside  ; 
TTous  (pous),  genit.  ttoSos  (podos)  =  a.  foot,  and 
suff.  -ite.] 

Comp.  A  )mt. :  The  outer  of  the  two  secondary 
joints  into  which  tlie  typical  limb  of  a  crusta- 
cean is  divided.     {Nicholson.) 

*  ex-6p'-ta-ble,  a.  [Lat.  exojitabills.]  Woithy 
of  being  greatly  desired  ;  highly  desirable. 

*  ex-6p-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exoptatu^,  pa.  par. 
of  exopto  =  to  wish  or  long  for ;  to  choose  :  ex 
=.out,  fully,  and  opto  =  to  wish  for.]  An 
earnest  desire  or  longing  for  anything, 

ex-6p'-tile,  s.  [Gr.  efw  (exo)  =  outside,  and 
itrikov  (ptilon)  =  a  feather,  a  leaf :  because 
the  pluniula  is  naked.] 

Bot.  (PI.) :  A  name  given  by  Lestiboudois  to 
Dicotyledons. 

*  ex'-or-a-ble,  a.  [hat.exorabUis,  fromeroro 
=  to  move  by  entreaty  :  ex  ==  out,  and  oro  =  to 
beg,  pray ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  exorable.]  That  may  or 
can  be  moved  by  entreaty. 

"Claudius  was  more  tractable  a.nd ■ext/rable.'  —  P. 
BoUand  :  Liviits,  p.  594. 

*  ex'-6-rate,  v.t.  [Lat.  exoratus,  pa.  par.  of 
exoro.\    To  obtain  by  entreaty. 

*  ex-o-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exoratio,  from  exo- 
ratus, pa.  par.  of  exoro.]  A  prayer  or  entreaty 
to  beg  off  anything. 

"  I  am  .  .  .  marble 
To  all  impulsive  exorations." 

Beaum,  &  Flet. :  Loue'a  Cure,  v.  1. 

ejf-or'-'bit~^jx^Gf  ey- or" -bit- an -97,  s. 

[Lat.  exorbitaiis,  pr.  par.  of  exorbito.]     [Exor- 
bitant.] 

1.  The  act  of  going  out  of  the  track  or 
course  prescribed ;  a  divergence,  a  deviation. 

"Since  I  cannot  guesse  at  my  owne  public  exorbi- 
tance8."—Bp.  Salt :  Letter  to  Mr.  H.  3. 

2.  An  enormity,  a  gross  deviation  from  rule 
or  right ;  boundless  depravity,  extravagance. 

"  The  reverence  of  my  presence  may  be  a  curb  to 
your  exorbUancie8."—Dryden  :  Spanish  Friar,  ili.  1. 

CTp-or'-blt-ant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exorbitans, 
pr.  par.  of  exorblto  =  to  go  out  of  the  track: 
ex  =  out,  away,  and  orbita  =  a  track  ;  Sp.  exor- 
bitante;  Ital.  esorbitaiite.] 

*  I.  Lit. :  Going  out  of  or  departing  from  the 
right  track. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*  1,  Deviating  from  the  course  appointed,  or 
rule  established  ;  overstepping  rule  or  pro- 
priety. 

"These  phenomena  are  not  peculiar  to  earthquakes 
in  our  times,  but  have  been  obaeived  in  all  ages,  aud 
particulai'ly  those  ex(jrbitant  commotions  of  the  waters 
of  the  globe."—  Woodward :  Natural  Bisiory. 

*  2.  Anomalous ;  not  coming  under  any 
settled  rule  or  method. 

"  The  Jews,  who  had  laws  so  particularly  determin- 
ing in  all  affairs  what  to  do,  were  notwithstauUiug 
continually  Injured  with  causes  exorbitant,  and  such 
as  their  laws  hiwl  not  provided  ioT."—ffooker. 

3.  Enormous,  extravagant,  excessive ;  out 
of  all  bounds  or  reason  :  as.  The  charges  were 
exorbitant. 

e:y-or'-bit-ant-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  exorbitant; 
-ly,]  In  an  exorbitant,  excessive,  or  extrava- 
gant manner. 

"She  implored  his  grace  not  to  think  her  so  ex- 
orbitantly and  vainly  ambitious  to  wish  hevEelf  a 
queen."— .Sir  G.  Buck  :  Hist.  Richard  III.,  p.  117. 

*  ey-or'-bi-tate,  v.i.     [Lat.   exorbitatus,   pa. 

par.  of  exorbito  =  to  go  out  of  the  track.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  go  out  of  the  track  or  course 
prescribed. 

"The  planets  .  .  .  sometimes  hiive  exorbitated  be- 
yond the  distance  of  Bo,tUTn,"—Beiitley :  Sermons,  8. 

2.  Fig. :  To  deviate,  to  wander,  to  go  astray. 
"He  did  exorbltate  and  swerve  from  the  way  of 

houestie."— i*.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  589, 

*  ex-or-9i§(-a'-tioji,       '  ex-or-cis-a-ci- 

OUn,  s.     [Eng.  &]corcis(e);  -ution.]    The  act  of 
exorcising,  exorcism,  conjuration. 

"  Olde  wiches,  aurcL-re.'isea,  that  use  cxordsaciouns." 
Chaucer  ■  Hous  of  Faine,  iii.  172. 


ex'-or-^ise,  *  ex'-or-9ize,  v.t.  [Low  I^at. 
exoraizn,  from  Gr.  efop/ci-'Cw  (exorkizo)  =  to  drive 
away  by  adjui-ation  :  kl  (ex)  =  out,  away,  and 
opKc'^w  (Iwrkizo)  =  to  adjure  ;  opKos  (horkos)  = 
an  oath;  Fr.  exorclser ;  Sp.  exordsar ;  Ital. 
esorcizsare.] 

1.  To  drive  away  evil  spirits  from  by  the 
use  of  adjurations,  prayers,  and  ceremonies; 
to  free  from  unclean  spirits. 

"  Do  all  you  can  to  cxorcfsfl  crowds,  who.are  ip  some 
degree  i>ossessed  sis  I  am." — Spectator,  Ko.  402. 

2.  To  purify  from  unclean  spirits  by  the 
use  of  adjurations,  prayers,  and  ceremonies. 

■  "And  exorcise  the  beds,  and  cross  the  walla." 

■     Dryden  :  IVife  qf  Bath's  Tale,  8L 

*  3.  To  raise,  to  call  up. 

"  He  impudently  exorcizeth  devils  in  the  church." — 
Prynne  :  1  Hlstrio-Mastlx,  vL  12. 

ex'-or-9X§-er,  s.     [Eng.  exorcis(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  exorcises  or  expels  unclean 
spirits  by  exorcisms. 

"Things  which  they  had  seen  done  in  their  own 
time.')  by  professed  exordsers." — Borsley :  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  10. 

*  2.  One  who  has  power  to  call  up  spirits. 

"  No  exorciser  harm  thee, 
JTor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee." 

Sliakesp. :  Cyinbeline,  iv.  2. 

*ex'-or-5i§m,  *ex-or-cisine,  s.  [Low 
Lat.  exordsmus,  from  Gr.  efopKta-/xos  (exor^ 
kismos),  from  €$00X1^(0  (^•orkizo);  Fr.  exorcisme; 
Sp.  exorcismo ;  Ital.  esorcismo.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  expelling  unclean 
spirits  from  persons  or  places  by  means  of 
adjuration,  prayer,  and  ceremonies  ;  the  form 
of  adjuration  or  prayer  used  in  exorcising 
spirits. 

"  Lo  !  what  auailen  incantaciona 
Of  exorcisTnes  and  cuniuracious  ?  " 

Lydgate  :  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iil. 

•[J  In  the  third  century  no  applicant  for 
Christian  baptism  was  admitted  to  the  sacred 
font  till  the  exorcist  had  declared  him  free 
from  bondage  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness  and 
now  a  sei"vant  of  God.  (Mosheim,:  Church 
Hist.,  cent,  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  4.) 

2.  The  act  of  raising  spirits  by  charms  or 
conjuring ;  the  form  or  charm  used  in  raising 
spirits, 

"  Will  his  lordship  behold  and  hear  our  exorcisms  )  " 
Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  L  4. 

ex'-or-fist,  s.     [Low  Lat.  exorciata,  from  Gr. 
i^opKL(TT^<;  (exorkistes),  from  e^opKi'fw  (exorkizo); 
Fr.  exorcists;  ^p. exorcista ;  Ital.  esordsta.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Oue  who  exorcises  or  expels  unclean 
spirits  by  exorcisms. 

"Then  certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists,  took 
upon  them  to  call  over  them  which  h&d  evil  spirits." 
—A  ctB  xlx.  13. 

2.  One  who  raises  spirits ;  an  enchanter,  a 
conjurer. 

"  Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  has  conjured  ujp 
My  mortified  spirit,"     Shaihesp. :  Julius  Ccesar.  ii.  1. 

II.  Roman  Theol. :  The  second  of  the  Minor 
Orders  (q.v.).  The  exorcist  at  his  ordination 
received  a  book  of  exorcisms,  as  significant  of 
his  office.  The  power  of  exorcism,  now  rarely 
exercised,  has  long  been  transferred  to  the 
priesthood. 

TI  The  exorcists  came  into  existence  as 
church  ofBeers  in  the  third  century,  chiefly 
from  the  adoption  by  the  Christians  of  the 
Neo-Platonic  doctrine  that  evil  spirits  are 
very  prone  to  lodge  themselves  within  the 
human  body,  and  that  sin  is  committed,  not 
so  much  through  human  passion  as  because 
of  the  seduction  of  foul  fiends.  (Mosheim: 
Church  Hist.,  cent,  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  5.) 

ey-or'-dl-al,  a,  [Lat.  exordi(uni),  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -at,]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  exor- 
dium ;  introductory  ;  initial. 

"This  is  seen  in  some  of  bis  exordial  invocations  in 
the  Paradise  Lost." — Warton:  Preface  to  Milton's 
Smaller  Poems. 

ex-or'-di-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  exordioT=  to 
fix  the  weft,  to  begin  a  web,  hence  to  begin 
generally  :  ex  =  out,  and  ordior  =  to  begin  to 
weave.]  A  beginning  of  anything ;  specifi- 
cally, the  introductory  or  pi'oemial  pai-t  of  a 
composition  or  discourse  ;  a  preface. 

"This  whole  exordiujn  rises  very  happily  into  noble 
language  and  sentiment."— /I  ddison :  Spectator,  No.  308. 

*ex-or-gail'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
organic  (q.v.).]  Having  ceased  to  be  organic ; 
no  longer  organic  or  organized. 

ex'-6-rhiz,  e-r-o-rhi'-za,  s.  [Gr.  Ifw  (exd) 
=  outside,  and  pt'^a  (rhiza)  =  a  root.] 


fate,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;    go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son:  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     £e,  oe  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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Bot. :  A  plant  in  which  the  i^adicle  is  not  en- 
veloped in  a  sheath  but  is  naked.  [Exorhiz^.] 

ex-d-rhi-zs8,    ex-o-rhi'-ze-ee,    ».  :ph 

[BxoBHiz.]    [See  def.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  what  are 
more  commonly  called  Exogens.  The  term  is 
used  because  in  germination  the  radicles  have 
no  sheaths  at  their  base,  but  appear  at  once. 
Richard  termed  them  also  Sym-rhizeEe. 

©X-o-rhiz'-al,  It.  [Mod.  Lat.  ea:orMm ;  Eng., 
&c.  suflf.  -al'] 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  when  the  radicle  of 
a  germinating  seed  lengthens  by  its  extremity 
which  itself  becomes  the  fii-st  root,  lateral 
shoots  not  being  put  forth  till  subsequently, 
and  even  then  slowly ;  ranked  under  or  akin 
to  the  Exorhizse  (q.v.). 

ex-o-rhi'-ze-se,  s.  pi.    [Exorhcz^.] 

ex-o-rhi^-oiis,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  exorhiz;  -ous.] 
The  same  as  Exorhizal  (q.v.). 

*ex-or-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exomatio,  from 
exomatus,  pa.  par.  of  exorno:  ex  =  out,  fully, 
and  orno  -^  to  adorn  ;  Sp.  exornacion.]  Orna- 
ment, decoration,  embellishment. 

"  Exornation  is  a  gorgioiis  beautifying  of  the  tongue 
with  )x»rrowed  wordea.  and  change  of  sentence/"— 
Wilson :  Arte  of  RlietorUjue,  p.  172. 

^  ex-ort'-xve,  a.  [Lat.  exortivus  =  pertaining 
to  the  rising  of  a  star,  &c.  ;  exorior  =  to  rise 
out :  ex  =  out,  and  cyrior  =  to  rise.]  Rising  ; 
pertaining  or  relating  to  the  east. 

*  ex-os'-ou-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  exosculatus,  pa. 
par.  of  exosculor :  ex  =  out,  fully,  and  osculor 
~  to  kiss.]  ,  To  kiss  often  and  fondly. 

ex-o-sUel-e-ton,  s.  [Gr.  I^o.  (exo)  =  out- 
side, and  Eng.  skeleton.] 

Comp.  Anat.  :  The  external  skeleton,  the 
only  one  existing  in  invertebrate  animals.  Tt 
is  formed  by  a  hardening  of  the  integument. 
The  same  as  DERAto-sKELKTON  (q.v.). 

ex-os'-mic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  exosm(pse);  -ic.] 
The  same  as  Exosmotic  (q.v.). 

ex-os'-moae,  s._  [Gr.  tia/ios  (dsmos)  =  a 
thrusting  ;  uOidi  iptheo)  to  thrust.] 

Anat.,  Bot.,  (&  Physics:  The  name  given  by 
Dutrochet  to  the  phenomenon  by  which,  when 
two  fluids  of  unequal  density  are  separated 
by  an  organic  membrane  or  by  any  thin  and 
porous  partition,  the  two  fluids  will  mutually 
passthroughthe  pores  of  the  intervening  barrier 
to  commingle  till  they  constitute  on  both  sides 
of  it  a  fluid  of  the  same  density.  The  passage 
from  inside  a  membranous  sac  or  enclosed 
place  to  tlie  outside  is  called  Exosmose.  It  is 
opposed  to  the  contrary  movement  which  is 
termed  Endosmose  (q.v.). 

ex-os-mo'-sis,  a.    [Exosmose.] 

©x-os-mot'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  exos7no(se),  and 
sufF.  -tic]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  exosmose. 

+  ex'-o-sperm,  s.  [Gr.  efw  (exo)  =  ouside, 
and  <rnepfi.a  (sperm/i)  =  seed.] 

Bot.  :  The  outer  coating  of  a  spore.  Better 
called  Exospore  (q.v.). 

ex-6-sp6re,  s.    [Gr.  efw  (ex6)  =  outside,  and 
oTTopoy  (sporos)  =  a  sowing,  seed.] 
Botany  ; 

1.  The  outermost  of  three  coats  in  the  spore 
of  an  equisetum. 

2.  A  dark  outer  layer  in  the  cell-wall  of  a 
zygospore.  It  is  used  spec,  of  this  structure 
in  the  fungoid  genus  Mueor,  which  is  propa- 
gated sexually  by  conjugation  as  well  as  in  the 
normal  way. 

ex-d-Spor'-OU9,  a.  [Pref.  exo-;  Eng.,  &c. 
spor(e),  and  suff.  -ous.]    Having  naked  spores. 

*■  ey-os'-sate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  exossatiis,  pa.  par.  of  ea:- 
osso  =  to  deprive  of  bones :  ex  —  out,  away,  and 
OS  (genit.  ossis)  =  a  bone.]  To  deprive  of  bones. 

e^-os'-sate,  S^-os'-sat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  exos- 
satus.]    Deprived  of  bones. 

*  ey-6s-sa'-tion»  s.  [Lat.  exossattts,  pa.  par. 
of  exosso  :  ex  =■  out,  away,  and  os  (genit.  ossis) 
=  a  bone.]  The  act  of  depriving  of  bone  or 
bony  matter ;  the  state  of  being  without  bone 
or  bony  matter. 

"Experiment  solitary  touching  exoaaationot  fmits." 
— Bacon :  Jfatural  History,  %  654. 


*  ey  -  6s'-  se  -  oils,  a,  [Lat.  exossis,  exossus, 
from  ea;=  without,  and  os  (genit.  ossis) = a  bonfe.] 
Without  bone,  wanting  bones,  boneless. 

"  Thus  we  daily  observe  in  snails  and  soft  exosseous 
animals." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iii.,  oh.  xiii. 

ex-o-stem'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  e^w  (exo)  =  without, 
and  oTeVna  (stem-ma)  -=  a  crown ;  because  of 
the  exserted  stamens.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cinchonads,' family  Cin- 
chonidae.  Eioostemma  caribceum  is  the  Quin- 
qidna  Piton,  or  Seaside  Beech  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands  and  Mexico.  E.  fiorihunda  is 
the  Quinquina  of  St.  Lucia.  These,  with 
other  species,  can  be  used  as  febrifuges,  like 
Cinchona,  to  which  they  are  closely  allied, 
though  they  contain  no  cinchonine  or  quinine. 

ex'-o-stoxne,  s.  [Gr.  e^tu  (exo)  =  outside,  and 
a-Tofia  (stoma)  —  a  mouth.] 

Bot.  (Of  an  oyttle) :  The  name  given  by 
Mirbel  to  the  aperture  in  the  outer  integu- 
ment of  an  ovule. 


ex-os-to'-sis,  s.      [Gr.    efoo-Two-tS 
e^to  (exo),  =  outside,  and  ba-Teov  (osteon)  =  a 
bone.] 

1.  Med.  (PI.) :  Tumours  of  a  bony  nature, 
glowing  upon  and  arising  from  a  bone.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  described  two  forms  :  (1)  Peri- 
osteal, in  which  bony  matter  is  deposited  be- 
tween the  periosteum  and  the  surface  of  the 
bone ;  (2)  Medullary,  by  which  growth  from 
the  medullary  texture  the  bone  is  expanded, 
absorbed,  and  destroyed,  so  that  ultimately 
the  tumour  protrudes.  Exostoses  chiefly 
affect  the  long  bones,  and  are  always  immo- 
vable. They  are  also  divided  into  cartilagin- 
ous, fungous,  ivory,  &c. 

2.  Bot:  Hard  matter  of  wood  projecting  like 
warts  or  tumours  from  the  stem  or  roots  of  a 
plant.  They  have  sometimes  an  abortive  bud 
as  their  centre. 

"  It  was  clearly  not  a  case  of  exostosis,  depending  on 
an  imperfectly  dereloped  bud."*— Garde/iers'  Chronicle, 
No,  403,  p.  3(2  iiaai). 

ex-6-ter'-ic,  ex-6-tSr'-Sc-al,  a.  [Gr.  e^w- 
TepiKos  (exoterikos)  ■—  external ;  from  e^ioTepta 
(exotero),  conip.  of  e^w  (ei-o)  =  outside,  with- 
out :  Ft.  exoterique.  ] 

h  External,  public ;  fit  to  be  imparted  to 
the  public ;  capable  of  being  readily  and  fully 
comprehended ;  the  opposite  to  esoteric  or 
secret. 

"  Aviatotle  was  wont  to  divide  his  lectures  and 
readings  into  acroamatieal  and  exoferical.  Some  of 
themcoutalued  only  choice  matter,  mid  they  were  re.id 
privately  to  a  select  auditory  ;  011161*8  contained  but 
ordinary  stuff,  and  were  promiscuously  and  in  publick 
exposed  to  the  hearing  of  all  that  woulA."— Hales  : 
Reinahw.  p.  149. 

*2.  Not  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
more  secret  or  ahstruse  doctrines. 

"He  divided  bis  disciples  Into  two  classes,  the  one 
he  called  esoteric,  the  other  exoteric :  for  to  those  he 
mtiusted  the  more  perfect  and  sublime  doctrines— to 
these  he  delivered  the  more  vulgj^r  and  popular,"— 
Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iii.,  a.  8. 

Sx-o-ter-ic-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  exotencal; 
-ly.]    In  an  exoteric  manner  ;  publicly. 

"How  tiK-y  like eauh  other  *ixotericaUy."—3foramer 
Collins:  Sui.et  £  Twenty,  bk.  ii.,  eh.  vii, 

ex-d-ter'-i-9i§m,  «.  [Eng.  exofenc;  -ism.\ 
Exoteric  doctrines  or  principles. 

ex-O-ter'-iCS,  s.  [Exoteric,  a.]  The  lec- 
tures of  Aristotle  on  rhetoric,  to  which  all 
were  admitted. 

"  It  is  then  evident  from  these  passages  that,  in  his 
exotericshe  gave  the  world  botli  a  beginning  and  an 
eniA.'— Warburton :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iii.  (N'ote  F.) 

*  ex'-6-ter-3^,  s.  [Exoteric,  a.]  What  is 
exoteric,  obvious,  simple,  or  common. 

"Reserving  their  esoterics  for  adepts,  and  dealing  out 
exoteries  only  to  the  vulgar."— Searcft  .•  Freemll,   &c 
p.  172.    (Note.) 

ex-o-the'-^i-iiiii  (or  §1  as  shi),  s.  [Gr.  efw 
(exo)  outside  ;  Lat.  dim.  of  theca  =  a  case ;  Gr. 
0-qict)  (tlieke)  =  a  box.] 

Bot. :  The  exterior  layer  of  the  wall  of  an 
anther.  It  is  composed  of  true  epidermis,  and 
often  pierced  with  stomata. 

e^-St'-ic.  *  ey-ot'-ick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  exoticus, 
from  Gr.  c^wtikos  (exoHkos)  =  foreign  ;  efw  (exo) 
without,  outside;  Fr.  exotique;  Sp.  exotica; 
11^1.  esotico.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Foreign,  not  native';  introduced 
from  a  foreign  country ;  not  produced  at  home 
(Ord.  Lang.  £  Bot.) 

"  Who  make  exotick  customs  native  arts." 

CarfwrigJit :  Heath  of  Lord  Bayning. 


B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :.  Anything  foreign  or  not 
native  ;  anything  introduced  from  a  foreign 
country. 

"Claudian  was  seated  ou  the  other  summit,  which 
was  barren,  and  produced,  ou  some  spots,  plants  that 
are  unknown  to  Italy,  aud  such  as  the  gardeners  call 
exo{icks.''^4d(i'-so7i  ;  Quardian. 

2.  Bot. :  A  plant  not  a  native  of  Britain,  but 
intiodueed  into  gardens,  green-house9,  or  hot- 
houses, from  some  foreign  country.  21,289 
plants,  the  great  majority  answering  to  this 
description,  are  enumerated  and  briefly  de- 
scribed in  Loudon's  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants 
(ed.  1880). 

*  ey-ot-ic-al,  *  ex-ot-ic-all,  «.  [Eng. 
exotic :  -al.]    The  same  as  Exotic  (q.v.). 

"  Misshapen  clothes,  or  exotica!  gestures,  or  new 
games." — Bishop  HitXl :  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  ep.  8. 

e5:-6f-ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  exotical;  -ness,'\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  exotic. 

* e:y-6t'-i-9ism,  s.     [Eng.  exotic;  -ism.] 

1.  Tlie  state  of  being  exotic, 

2.  Anything  exotic;  as  a  foreign  word  or 
idiom. 

ex-p^d',  v.t.  &i.  [Lat.  expando  =  to  spread 
out :  ex  =  out,  and  pando  =  to  spread  ;  O.  P, 
expandre;  Fr.  ipavdre;  Ital.  espandere,  span- 
dere.] 

A.  Traiisitive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  open  ;  to  spread  or  lay  open, 

"  Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight 
Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air." 

Jfilton:  P.  L.,  i.  22Sl 
•  2.  To  spread  or  difi'use  in  every  direction. 
"An  animal  growing,  expatids  its  abrea  in  the  alt 
asafluld."— ^r6»rtno(.'  On  Air. 

3.  To  distend,  to  swell  out ;  to  cause  to  in- 
crease in  bulk :  as,  To  expand  the  chest  by  in- 
spiration, to  expaiid  iron  by  lieat,  &c. 

"Bodies  are  not  expansible  In  proportion  to  their 
weight,  or  to  the  quantity  of  nmtter  to  Ije  expaTided." 
—Grew:  Cosmologia  Sacra,  bk.  i,,  ch.  iii. 

4.  To  widen,  to  enlarge,  to  extend,  to 
increase. 

"  Along  the  stream  of  time  thy  name 
Expanded  flies."  Pope ;  Essay  on  3fan,  Iv.  382. 

II,  Math. :  To  develop  and  express  at  length 
an  expression  indicated  in  a  contracted  form. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  become  opened,  or  spread  open ;  to 
open,  as,  Flowers  expand  in  spring. 

2.  To  become  distended  or  enlarged  in  bulk; 
to  increase,  as,  Iron  expands  with  heat. 

"  Like  rising  flames  expanding  In  their  height." 

Dryilen :  E/jitaph  on  Sir  Palmes  Fairbome. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  expand  and 
to  dilate,  see  Dilate  ;  for  that  between  to 
expand  and  to  spread,  see  Spread, 

ex-pa,nd'-mg,  >r.  par,,  a.,  &  s,  '  [Expand.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  ^  particip.-  adj. :  (See 
the  verb), 

C.  As  si.ibst. :  The  act  or  state  of  opening, 
spreading,  dilating,  or  extending ;  expansion. 

expauding-alloy,  s.  An  alloy  which 
expands  in  cooling.  Such  an  alloy  always 
contains  bismuth,  and  usually  antimony. 
Type-metal  is  a  familiar  instance, 

expanding-ball,  s. 

Giin. :  A  ball  having  a  hollow  conical  base, 
affording  a  relatively  thin  body  of  metal, 
which  is  expanded  by  the  force  of  the  ex- 
plosion, driving  it  closely  against  the  bore 
of  the  gun  and  into  the  rifling,  preventing 
windage. 

expanding-bit,  expanding  centre- 
bit,  s.  A  boring  tool  of  which  the  diameter 
is  adjustable. 

expanding-drill,  s.  A  drill  having  a 
pair  of  bits  which  may  be  diverged  at  a  given 
depth  to  widen  a  hole  at  a  certain  point ;  used 
in  drills  for  metal  and  for  rock-boring. 

expanding -mandrel,  s.  A  mandrel 
having  fins  expansible  in  radial  slots  to  bind 
against  the  inside  surface  of  rings,  sleeves,  or 
circular  cutters  placed  thereon. 

expanding-plough.s.  A  plough  having 
two  or  more  shares,  which  may  be  set  more  or 
less  distant,  according  to  the  distances  be- 
tween the  rows  at  which  different  crops  are 
planted. 


bSil,  \)S^;  vS&t,  iS^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hln,  Ijenph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  ?:enophon,  eyist.    ph  =  t 
-cian.  -Man  =  shaa.   -tion.  -sion  =  shtin ;  -tlon.  -^ion  =  zhiin.   -cious.  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &o.  =  hel.  dgl. 
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expanding-puUey,  s.  A  pulley  whose 
perimeter  is  made  expansible,  as  a  means  of 
varying  the  speed  of  the  belt  thereon.  [Ex- 
pansion-drum.] 

expanding-reamer,  s.  A  reamer  which 
has  a  bit  or  bits  extensible  radially  after  en- 
tering a  hole,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  hole  lielow 
the  surface. 

*  ex-p^'se,  v.t  [Lat.  atpcuisva,  pa.  par.  of 
expando.]    To  expand,  to  spread,  to  open. 

"Beleiophou's  horse,  fraineJ  of  iron,  wns  i)l!ice(l  be- 
tween two  londstonts,  witli  winga  expavsed,  pendiilou9 
in  the  niv."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ii.,  ch,  iii. 

ex-p^n'se,  '"  ex-pance,  s.    [Lat.  ex2xtnsus, 

pa.  par.  of  expando.]  That  wliicli  is  expanded  or 

spread  out ;  a  wide,  open  stretch  or  extent  of 

space  or  body. 

*■  0  where  ctost  thou  lie,  my  Fatherland,  In  the  ocean's 

broad  expanse}"  Grant  Allen:  Atj/s. 

ex-pans-i-bxl'-i-ty,  s.  [Ft.  espans-ihilite.] 
The  quality  of  being  expansiVile  ;  capaliility  of 
expansion  or  extension  in  bulk  or  surface. 

"Else  all  fluids  would  l>e  alike  in  weight,  cxpansi- 
h'dity,  and  all  other  qualities." — Orew. 

ex-pans'-l-ble,  a.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expansus.'] 

Capable  of  being  expanded  or  extended  in  size 
or  siu'face  ;  capability  of  expansion. 

"All  have  apringiness  in  them,  and  be  readily  px- 
pnnslble  ou  the  score  of  their  native  structurtj."— 
Bo//le  :  Works,  v.  614. 

ex-pans -1-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  expansihh; 
-ness.]  TJie  quality  of  being  expansible  ;  ex- 
pansibility." 

*  ex-pans' -i-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  expansih(le) ; 
-ly.  ]    In  an  expansible  manner. 

ex-pans'-ile,  a.  [Lat.  expans(iis),  pa.  par.  of 
erpamlo,  and  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ile.]  Capable  of 
exi)ansioii ;  expansible. 

t  expansile-power»  s. 

Physiol. :  Capability  possessed  by  A'arious 
organs  of  the  body,  as,  for  instance,  the  retina 
of  the  eye,  of  expanding  muler  influence  of 
some  kind  operating  upon  theni. 

ex-pan' 'Sion,  s.  [Lat.  expansio,  from  ex- 
2M)isus,  iia.  par.  of  expando ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  expan- 
sion; Ital.  espansione.l 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

\.  The  act  of  expanding,  spreading  out,  or 
opening. 

"The  easy  expansion  of  the  wine  of  a  bird,  and  the 
lichtuesH,  Btrength,  and  shape  of  the  feathers,  are  all 
fitted  for  her  better  flight."— Grezf. 

2.  Tlie  state  of  being  expanded,  spread  out, 
or  extended  in  bulk  or  surface ;  extension, 
distension,  dilatation,  enlargement. 

■"Tis  demonstrated  that  the  condensation  and  ex- 
pansion of  any  portion  of  the  air  is  always  propor- 
tional to  the  weight  and  pressure  incumbent  upon  it," 
— Dentley. 

3.  Extent  or  space  over  which  anything  is 
extended  ;  expanse. 

' '  The  capacious  mind  of  man  cannot  be  confined  by 
the  limits  of  the  world  :  it  extends  its  thoughts  even 
beyond  the  utmost  expaiision  of  matter,  and  m.^kes  ex- 
cnrhions  into  that  incomprehensible  inane." — £.ocke. 

*  4.  Space,  immensity. 

"Distance  or  space,  in  its  bimi)le  abstract  concep- 
tion, I  call  expansion,  to  distinguish  it  from  extensitjn, 
which  expresses  this  distance  only  as  it  is  in  the  solid 
1  parts  of  matter." — Zocke :  Buman  Understanding,  lik. 
li.,  ch.  XV.,  §  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Ccytnm.  :  Increase  in  trade  or  liabilities  ; 
an  increase  in  the  issue  of  bank-notes. 

2.  Math.  :  The  development  and  expressing 
at  length  of  an  expression  indicated  in  a  con- 
tracted form ;  as  the  expansion  of  (a  +  hy 
is  a^  +  3a^b  +  3a&2  +  &3. 

3.  Nat.  Phil. :  The  increase  of  bulk  or  sur- 
face which  a  body  undergoes  from  the  reces- 
sion from  any  cause  of  its  jmrticles  from  one 
another,,  so  that  it  occupies  a  greater  space, 
while  the  weight  remains  the  same.  Heat  is 
the  most  common  cause  of  expansion. 

4.  Shiptuild. :  The  expansion  of  the  skin  of 
a  ship,  or  rather  of  a  network  of  lines  on  that 
surface,  is  a  process  of  drafting  to  facilitate 
the  laying-off  of  the  dimensions  and  positions 
of  the  pieces  of  which  that  skin  is  to  be  made, 
wliether  ti mber  jilanks  or  iron  plates.  It  con- 
sits  in  covering  the  surface  with  a  network  of 
two  sets  of  covers,  wliich  cross  each  other  so 
as  to  form  four-sided  meslies  ;  then  conceiving 
the  sides  of  those  meshes  to  be  inextensihle 
strings,  and  drawing  the  network  as  it  would 
ap]]ear  if  spread  flat  upon  a  plane.  By  this 
oxieration  the  meshes  are  both  distorted  and 


altered  in  area ;  the  curves  forming  the  net- 
work preserve  their  true  lengths,  but  not 
their  true  angles  of  intersection  ;  and  all  other 
lines  on  the  surface  are  altered  both  in  length 
and  in  relative  angular  position.  The  process 
is  applied  to  surfaces  not  truly  developable. 
[Development.] 

5.  Steain :  The  increase  in  bulk  of  steam  in 
a  cylinder.  The  method  of  working  steam 
exjiansively  was  invented  by  Watt,  and  was 
the  subject-matter  of  his  patent  of  1782.  By 
it  the  supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the 
cylinder  is  cut  off  when  the  latter  is  only  par- 
tially filled,  the  i-emainder  of  the  stroke  of  the 
piston  being  completed  by  the  expansion  of 
the  steam  already  admitted. 

expansion- cur b^  s.  A  contnvance  for 
curbing  or  counteracting  expansion  and  con- 
traction from  heat. 

expansion- drum^  s.  An  arrangement 
by  which  an  occasional  change  of  speed  may 
be  effected.  The  diameter  of  one  of  the  drums 
is  made  variable,  and  the  belt  is  kept  strained 
by  means  of  a  weighted  roller.    [Expandjng- 

PULLEY.] 

expansion-engine,  s.  A  steam-engine 
in  which  the  steam  is  worked  expansively. 
[Expansion,  IT,  5.] 

expansion-gear,  s. 

Steam  -  engine  :  The  apparatus  by  which 
access  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  is  cut  off  at 
a  given  part  of  the  stroke  ;  a  cut-off.  A  vari- 
able cut-off  is  one  which  is  capable  of  being 
adjusted  wliile  the  engine  is  in  motion,  to  cut 
off"  at  any  given  portion  of  tlie  stroke,  within 
a  given  range,  as  the  requirements  of  the  work 
may  indicate.  A  fixed  expansion  is  one  ar- 
ranged to  cut  off  at  a  determinate  pail  of  tlie 
stroke.  An  automatic  expansion  is  one  which 
is  regulated  by  the  governor,  and  vai-ies  with 
the  amount  of  power  required.  [Expansion- 
valve.] 

expansion-joint,  s. 

Steam-engine : 

1.  A  stuffing-box  joint  used  when  a  straight 
metal  pipe,  which  is  exposed  to  considerable 
variations  of  temperature,  has  no  elbow  or 
curve  in  its  length  to  enable  it  to  expand 
without  injury.  The  end  of  one  portion  slips 
within  the  other  like  a  telescope.  Known  also 
as  a  faucet-joint. 

2.  An  elastic  copper  end  to  an  iron  pipe  to 
allow  it  to  expand  without  injury. 

3.  An  attachment  of  a  boiler  in  its  framing 
to  allow  the  former  to  expand  without  affect- 
ing the  framing. 

expansion-valve,  s. 

Sieam-engine :  A  valve  arranged  to  cut  off 
the  connection  between  the  boiler  and  cylinder 
at  a  certiun  period  of  the  stroke  of  the  ])iston, 
iu  order  that  the  steam  may  act  expansively 
during  the  remainder  of  the  stroke. 

ex-pan'-sive,  a.  [Fr.  expansif;  Sp.  expansive, 
from  Lat.  expansus,  pa.  par.  of  ex2Jando.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  expand- 
ing, extending,  or  distending  auy  body :  as, 
the  expa^isive  power  of  heat. 

2.  Having  the  quality  or  property  of  be- 
coming expanded,  extended,  or  distended; 
expansible. 

"  The  expansive  atmosphere  is  cramped  with  cold." 
Thomson:  Spring,  28, 

3.  Eximnding,  spreading,  or  extending. 

"By  increase  of  swift  expansive  Wf^ht." 

Jiiivenant:  Gundibert,  bk.  ii,,  c.  1, 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Extending  widely  ;  wide,  large. 

"A  more  expansive  Rvd  peuerous  coraiwsaiou  for  the 
fate  of  cities  '  —Eustace :  Tour  through  Italy,  oh.  x. 

2.  Free-spoken,  open,  frank. 

"Reserved  people  often  really  need  the  frank  discus- 
sion of  their  sentiments  and  griefs  more  than  the 
expayisive.'—C.  BrontS :  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxii. 

ex-pS,n'-sive-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  expansive;  -ly.] 
In  an  expansive  manner  ;  by  expansion. 

ex-pan'-sive  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  expansive ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  expansive ;  ex- 
pansibility. 

*  ex-pSn-siv'-it-^,  s.  [Eng.  expansiv(fi);-ity.'] 
Expansiveness. 

"Offences  (of  elasticity  or  expansivity)  have  accumu- 
lated to  such  height."— C'«r7y?e .'  Miscell.,  iv.  87. 


"" ex-p3li'-sum,  s.  [Lat.,  neut.  sing,  of  cas- 
pa^is^is,  pa.  par.  of  expando.]    An  expanse. 

"The  light  of  the  world  in  thenioniing  of  creation 
was  spread  abroad  like  a  curtain  and  dwelt  nowhere, 
but  tilled  the  e;rp(i«s«m.'"—/.  Taylor:  Miracles  of  tJie 
JHoine  Mercy. 

^  ex-p^n'-sure  (sure  as  shiir),  5.  [Eng. 
expansifi);  -ure.\    An  expanse,  an  extent. 

"Suit  night's  rich  cxpa^viure  with  your  joy." 

Chapman :  Hero  &  Leander,  seat.  v. 

ex  par'-te,  ^j/ir.  [Lat.]  Proceeding  from  oi 
made  by  one  side  only  :  as,  an  ex  parte  state- 
ment. Specif.,  in  law  applied  to  any  step 
taken  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  jiarties  to  a 
.suit  in  the  absence  of  the  other:  as,  an  ex 
^flr(e  application  or  hearing.  Thus  the  hear- 
ing of  evidence  by  grand  juries  is  ex  2'>arte. 

ex-pa'-ti-ate  (ti  as  shi),  *^  ex-pa-ci-ate, 

r.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  expatiatus,  pa.  par.  oiexpattor, 
exspaiior  -=.  to  wander  :  ex  =  out,  and  srpatior 
=  to  wander,  to  roam  ;  spatiiim  =  space.] 

A,  Intransitive : 

^  I.  Lit. :  To  wander  at  large ;  to  roam  or 
rove  without  restraint. 

"  With  wonder  seized,  we  view  the  iileasing  ground. 
And  walk  delighted,  and  cxpatiitfc  round. 

Pope :  Homer's  Odyssey,  ix.  176,  If". 

II.  Figuratively : 

*  I.  To  roam,  to  wander,  to  range. 

"  Religion  contracts  the  circle  of  our  x)le.iaures,  -but 
leaves  it  wide  enough  for  her  votaries  to  expatiate 
ill.' — Addison  :  Sjjevlator,  No.  494. 

2.  To  enlarge  in  language ;  to  dilate ;  to 
discuss  or  treat  a  subject  copiously  or  dif- 
fusely. 

"It  wiM  l>e  too  long  to  expatiate  upon  the  sense  all 
mankind  have  of  Fame."— Steele ;  S/jectator,  No.  218. 

*B,  Trans. :  To  allow  to  i-ange  or  wander  ; 
to  let  loose. 

"Make  choice  of  a  subject,  which,  being  of  itself 
capable  of  .all  that  colours  and  the  eleerance  of  design 
can  iwasibly  give,  -shall  afterwards  afford  an  ample 
field  of  matter  wherein  to  expatitite  itself." — Dryden  : 
£}afresnoy'A  Art  of  Painting. 

ex-pa-ti-a'-tion  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Lat.  ex-pa- 
tiatus,  exspatiatus,  pa.  jiar.  of  exjjoiior,  exspa- 

tior.] 

*  1.  Tlie  act  of  wandering,  roaming,  or 
roving  at  lai'ge. 

"  There  are  no  other  errors  or  manifest  exvatiations 
in  Heaven,  sitve  those  of  the  seaveii  fjlanets. ' — Bacon  : 
On  Learning  (G.  Wats),  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiil. 

2.  The  act  of  exjmtiating,  dilating,  or  en- 
larging upon  any  subject  in  language. 

"Take  them  from  the  devil's  latitudes  and  expalut- 
liong." — Farindon  :  Sermons,  }>.  2. 

■*  ex-pa'-ti-a-tor  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Eng.  expa- 
tiat{e);  -or.]  One  wlio  expatiates  or  enlarges 
upon  any  subject  or  matter  in  language. 

"  The  iiersou,  intended  by  Montf.aucon  as  an  cxpati- 
ntor  oil  the  word  '  endovellicus,'  I  presume  is  Thomas 
Reiuesius.  '—Peggc:  Anonym.,  p.  201. 

*  ex-pa'-ti-a-t6r~y  (ti  as  shi),  a.  [Eng. 
expatiat(e) ;  -ory.]  Expatiating  ;  amplifica- 
tory,  diffuse,  copious. 

ex-pa'-tri-ate,  v.t,  [Low  Lat.  expatriatus, 
pa.  par.  of  expatrio  —  to  banish  :  ex  =  out, 
away,  and  patria  =  one's  country  ;  pater  =  a 
father;  Fr.  expatrier  ;  Sp.  spatriare.] 

1.  To  banish,  to  exile ;  to  drive  into  banish- 
ment ;  to  expel. 

"That  inextiuguisbable  hatred  which  glowed  ill  the 
Iwsom  of  the  pei-secuted,  dr-agooued,  expatriated  Cal- 
viniat  of  Lmiip.iedov."~-\/acuulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Reflex. :  To  withdraw  from  one's  country 
voluntarily  ;  to  renounce  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  one's  own  country,  and  become  a  citi- 
zen of  another. 

"Lost  in  these  des]K)ndiiig  thoughts,  AlwilJard  in- 
dulged the  romantick  wish  of  expatriating  himself  for 
evmr.'—Berrington  :  History  of  AbeUlard,  p.  iSi. 

ex-pa-tri-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  banish- 
ing or  exiling ;  the  state  of  being  banished  or 
exiled  ;  a  withdrawing  from  one's  own  country 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of 
another. 


ex-pect',  v.t.  &  (.     [Lat.  expecto,  exsjyecto  =  to 

look  for  :  ex  =  out,  and  specto  =  to  look.] 

A.  Transit!  i-e  ; 

*  1.  To  wait  for,  to  await,  to  attend  the 
coming  of;  to  look  for. 

"My  father  .at  the  road  expects  my  coming." 

Shakesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1, 

2.  To  look  for ;  to  liave  a  previous  apprehen- 
sion of  something  future,  whether  good  or 
bad ;  to  anticipate. 

"Tis  more  than  we  deserve  or  I  expect." 

•Shakesp. .'  Jtichard  III.,  ii.  3l 


f&te,  f&t,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wpU",  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a,    qu  —  kw. 
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4.  To  be  prepared  for. 

"  Eve,  now  expect  great  tidings  " 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  226, 

5.  To  reckon  upon  ;  to  look  for ;  to  antici- 
pate with  confidence. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  wait,  to  stay  ;  to  look  forward. 

♦"  I  ■will  expect  until  my  chauge  in  death, 

And  answer  at  my  call."  Sandys :  Job. 

2.  To  anticipate. 

■'  I  expect  to  receive  it  in  my  next  parcel," — Southey  : 
Letters,  iv,  518. 

*  ex-pect',  s.    [Expect,  v.]    Expectation. 

^  "  Ee't  of  less  expect 

That  matter  needless," 

afutkesjj. :  TroUus  &  Cresaida,  i.  3. 

*  ex-pSot'-a-ble,  *  ex-pect-i-ble,  a.  [Lat. 
exspectabilis.]  That  may  or  can  be  exxjected, 
looked  for,  or  anticipated. 

"In  that  measure  which  is  expectable  from  the 
natural  infirmity  and  pravity  of  man." — Barrow  : 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  13. 

ex-pect-an9e,  ex-pect-an-9^,  *  ex- 
pect-an-sie,  s. 

*  I.  Ordinary  Languuge: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  expecting ;  expecta- 
tion. 

"  Long  e^ectance  of  a  bliss  delayed." 

Purmll :  Gift  o/  Poetry. 

2.  A  state  of  anxietj',  curiosity,  or  wonder. 
"  There  la  expectance  here  from  both  the  sides," 

Sliafcesp. :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

3.  That  which  is  expected  ;  the  object  of 
expectation  or  hope. 

"  The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state." 

Shakesp. :  Jlainlet,  lii.  1. 

II,  Law.  Abeyance,  suspense. 

ly  (1)  Estate  iiL  expectancy :  An  interest  in 
land  which  a  person  is  entitled  to  come  into 
possession  of  at  some  future  time. 

(2)  Tables  of  expectancy  :  Tables  used  in  life- 
assurance  for  calculating  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  life  from  any  year. 

ex-pec'-tant,  *ex-peo-taiiiit»  a.&s.  [Fr., 
from  hat.'expectans,  x>r.  par.  of  expecto.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Waiting  in  expectation  ;  expecting;  look- 
ing for. 

"  Sxpectaunt  are  till  I  may  mete 
To  getten  mercy  of  that  awete." 

liomaunt  of  the  Hose,  4,571. 

•2.  Presumptive  :  as,  an  heir  expectant. 
"Her  majesty  has  offered  concessions,  in  order  to 
remove  scruples  raised  in  the  mind  of  the  expectant 
iheir." — Swift. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law :  In  abeyance  or  suspense ;  in  ex- 
pectancy. 

2.  Medicine : 

(1)  A  term  applied  to  a  medicine  which  waits 
for,  but  does  not  force,  the  efforts  of  nature. 

(2)  A  terra  applied  to  that  system  of  treat- 
ment which  consists  in  watching  the  progress 
of  a  disease,  and  removing  deranging  influ- 
ences, without  having  recourse  to  active  medi- 
cines except  in  cases  of  necessity. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  expects  or  waits  in 
expectation  for  sometliing. 

"  stand  motionless  expectants  of  its  fall." 

Cowper :  Task,  v.  528. 

II.  Technically : 

*  1.  Inl.  Bev. :  The  lowest  grade  in  the  Ex- 
cise or  Inland  Revenue,  one  who  has  not  yet 
reached  the  rank  of  an  excise  officer. 

*  2.  Eccles, :  A  candidate  for  the  ministry, 
wlio  has  not  yet  received  a  licence  to  preach. 
(Scotch.) 

ex-pec-ta'-tion,    *  ex-pec-ta-ci-on,    s. 

£Lat.  expectatio,  exspectatio ;  from  &epectat'us, 
exspectatvs,  pa.  par.  of  expecto,  exspecto  ;  Fr.  ex- 
pectation; Sp.  eaypectacwn.] 
I.  Ordinary  Jjinguage : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  expecting,  looking 
forward  to,  or  anticipating  anything ;  antici- 
pation. 

■"  When  doubt  is  removed  and  the  expectation  be- 
ttvmes  sanguine. "—Coffan.-  On  the  Passions,  pt,  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  expected,  or  looked  for, 
either  with  hope  or  fear. 

3.  That  which  is  expected,  anticipated,  or 
looked  for ;  the  object  of  one's  hopes  or  ex- 
pectations. 

"  Now  clear  I  understand,  .  .  . 
Wby  our  great  expectation  should  be  called 
The  Seed  of  woman."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  xii.  378. 


4.  A  prospect  of  future  good ;  advantageous 
prospects. 

"  My  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon  God  ;  for  my  expec- 
tation is  from,  him-'" — Psalm.  Ixii.  5. 

5.  A  possession  or  display  of  qualities  which 
give  promise  or  excite  expectations  iu  otliers 
of  future  excellence  ;  a  state  in  which  some- 
thuig  excellent  is  or  may  be  expected  from  a 
person. 

"How fit  it  will  be  for  you,  Iwrn  so  great  a  prince, 
and  of  so  rare  not  only  expectation  but  proof,  to  divert 
your  thoughts  from  the  way  of  goodness.'  —Sidney. 

6.  The  value  of  any  prospective  prize,  pos- 
session, or  advantage,  which  is  dependent 
upon  some  imcertain  event  or  contingency. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arith. :  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  6.  If  on 
the  doctrine  of  chances  there  is  equal  proba- 
bility of  an  event  on  which  tlie  obtaining  of 
£100  depends  happening  or  not  happening,  the 
expectation  of  the  receipt  of  that  money  is 
worth  £50.  If  there  are  four  chances  to  one 
in  favour  of  its  being  obtained,  the  expectation 
is  worth  £80 ;  if  there  are  four  to  one  against 
it,  the  expectation  is  valued  at  £20. 

2.  Med, :  A  method  of  treatment  of  a  dis- 
ease by  leaving  it  to  the  efforts  of  nature, 
without  the  use  of  active  medicines,  except  in 
cases  of  necessity, 

%  For  the  difference  between  expectation  and 
ho]je,  see  Hope. 

expectation  of  life,  s. 

Life  Annuities :  The  number  of  years  which, 
on  the  doctrine  of  chances,  a  person  of  a  given 
age  may  hope  to  live.  This  is  wonderfully 
certain  as  to  masses  of  people,  but  very  much 
the  reverse  as  to  individuals. 

expectation-week,  ;>. 

Ecclesiol. :  The  week,  or  rather  the  nine  days, 
which  elapsed  between  the  ascension  of  Jesus 
and  the  Pentecostal  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  be- 
cause during  that  interval  the  apostles  and 
early  church  waited  in  expectation  that  the 
promised  Comforter  would  come. 

'•  ex-pec'-ta-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  expectatus, 
exspectatiis,  'po..  par.  of  ^cpecto,  exspecto ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -iue.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Giving  rise  to  expectation ; 
constituting  an  object  of  expectation. 

"Whereunto  the  multitude  of  expectative  graces 
hath  beene  a  great  imiwdimeut  and  let." — Fox  :  Mar- 
tyrs; Henry  VI.,  p.  640. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  Anything  expected  or  in  ex- 
pectation ;  the  object  of  expectation. 

"  I  am  already  abundantly  satisfied  iu  some  expecta- 
tives."—Sir  S.  Wotton  :  Jiemains,  p.  486. 

2.  Eccles.  :  A  mandate  nominating  to  a  bene- 
fice or  vacancy.  The  practice  of  issuing  sucli. 
expectatives  became  a  frequent  one  with  tlie 
pontiffs  iu  the  fourteenth  century.  They  were 
abolished  by  the  Council  of  Pavia,  Siena,  or 
Basil  in  a.d.  1436. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  kiiig  conferred  upon  him  as 
many  ecclesiastical  preferments,  of  a  lower  devTee,  as 
he  could  legally  be  possessed  of,  Jis  marks  of  royal 
favour,  aud  supports  of  his  state  and  dignity,  while 
this  great  expectative  was  depending." — Lowth  :  Life  of 
Wykoham,  p.  34. 

ex-pec'-ted,  pa.  jpar.  or  a.    [Expect,  v.] 

*  ex-pec' -ted-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  expected;  -ly.]  In 
conformity  with  expectation ;  as  miglit  be  ex- 
pected. 

"  Lord  Mansfield  is  supported  .  .  .  very  expectedly 
by  Mr.  Fox."~}Valpole :  To  Mann,  iii.  2'7  (1758), 

ex-pec'-ter,  *.    [Eng.  expect;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langtiage : 

1.  One  who  waits  for  another. 

"  Signify  this  loviug  interview 
To  the  expecters  or  our  Trojan  iiart." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

2.  One  who  looks  forward  to  or  expects 
anything ;  an  expectant. 

B.  Ch.  Hist. :  A  number  of  scattered  indi- 
viduals in  the  17th  century,  who  believed  that 
none  of  the  numerous  churches  then  existing 
was  the  ti-ue  one,  and  waited  in  expectation  of 
its  ultimate  appearance. 

ex-pect'-ing,  pr.  par,,  a.,  &  s.     [Expect,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  j4s  pr.  par.  &  partidp,  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  looking  for- 
ward to  or  anticipating  anything;  expectation. 

ex-pect'-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  expecting;  -ly.] 

With  expectation  ;  in  an  expectant  manner. 

"  Prepared  for  fight,  exjiectingly  he  lies." 

Dryden  :  Juvenal,  sat.  vi. 


*  ex-pect'-lesse,  adv.    [Eng 
less.]    Unexpectedly. 

"  When  he  saw  me  enter  so  expectlesse.  — Chapman  : 
Bussy  D'Ambois,  act  iL 

ex-pec'-tdr-ant,  a.  Sa  s.  [Lat.  expectorant, 
pr.  par.  of  expectoro ;  Fr.  expectorant;  Sp.  ex- 
pectorante.l 

A,  As  adj. :  Having  the  quality  or  property 
of  promoting  discharges  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lungs  or  trachea. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Pliarm.  (PL):  Medicinal  substances  which 
affect  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pulmonary 
passages,  and  alter  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  its  secretion.  They  are  divided  into  (1) 
drugs  which  are  more  or  less  stimulant  on  the 
vascular  system — e.g.,  ammonia,  carbonate  of 
ammonium,  senega,  squills,  benzoic  acid,  bal- 
sam of  Peru  and  of  Tolu,  storax,  galbanum, 
myrrh  and  tar ;  (2)  those  which  are  sedative 
in  their  action,  as  ipecacuanha,  tartarated 
antimony,  oxide  of  antimony ;  and  (3)  those 
that  are  used  in  the  form  of  vapour — e.g. ,  steam, 
which  relaxes  the  membrane ;  the  vapour  of 
clilorine  and  of  ammonia,  which  act  as  direct 
stimulants ;  and  also  the  vapour  of  creosote 
and  of  carbolic  acid.    (Garrod :  Mat,  Med.) 

ex-pec'-tor-ate,  ^  ex-pec-tor-at,  v.t.  &  i. 

[Lat.  expectoratus,  pa.  par.  of  expectoro :  ex  = 
out,  and  pectus  (genit.  pectoris)  =  the  breast ; 
Fr.  expectorer;  Sp.  expectorar;  Ital.  espettorare.} 

A,  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  discharge  or  eject  from  the  trachea 
or  lungs  by  coughing,  hawking,  and  spitting. 
"  Excreiuentitious  humours  are  expectorated  by  a 
cough  after  a  cold  or  an  asthma." — Survey. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  discharge,  to  eject,  to  cast  dut. 

"  All  the  venom  which  the  viriileiice  of  party  could 
expectorate  upon  them." — Knox :  Essays,  No.  vi. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  eject  or  discharge  matter  from 
the  lungs  or  trachea  by  coughing,  hawking, 
and  spitting. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  make  a  clean  breast,  to  confide. 

"  Sir  George  came  hither  yesterday  to  expectorate 
with  me,  as  he  called  it." —  Walpole  :  Letters,  i.  370 

(1754J. 

ex-pec-tor-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expec- 
toratus, pa.   par,  of  expectoro;  Sp.  expectora- 

cion.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  discharging  or 
ejecting  matter  from  the  lungs  or  trachea,  by 
coughing,  hawking,  and  spitting. 


2.  The  matter  which  is  expectorated  from 
the  lungs,  &c. 

ex-pec'-tor-a-tive,  «.  &  ».  [Eng.  ea^ecto- 
rat(e);  -ive.] 

A,  -4s  adj. :  Having  the  quality  or  projierty 
of  promoting  expectoration  ;  expectorant. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
designed  to  promote  expectoration  ;  an  ex- 
pectorant. 

*  ex-pe'de,  v.t.  [Fr.  expidier;  Lat.  expedio, 
from  ex  =  out,  away,  aud  pes  (gen.  pedis)  =  a 
foot.]     [Expedite.]    To  hasten,  to  expedite. 

"Upon  which  his  bulls  were  expeded  at  Eome."— 
Burnet  :  History  of  the  Jieformatio7i,  bk,  i. 

H  To  expede  letters  : 

Scots  Law :  To  write  out  the  principal  writ, 
and  get  it  signeted,  sealed,  or  otherwise  com- 
pleted, 

*  ex-pe'-di-ate,  v.t.  [Expedite.]  To  hasten, 
to  expedite. 

' '  Great  altei-ations  in  some  kind  of  merchandise  may 
serve,  for  that  present  instant,  to  expediate  their  busi- 
ness."— Sir  £.  Sandys:  State  of  Religion. 

ex-pe'-di-en-9^,  ex-pe'-di-en9e,  s.  [Lat. 
expediens,  pr.  par.  of  expedio.'] 
*"  1.  Haste,  expedition. 

"  Three  thousand  men  of  war 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  exjjedience." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  ii,  1, 

*  2.  An  expedition,  an  enterprise,  a  cam- 
paign. 

"I  shall  break 
The  cause  of  our  expedience  to  the  queen." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

3.  Fitness,  propriety,  or  suitableness  to  an 
end  or  pm'pose  ;  advisability. 

"  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  in  most  cases  to  determine 
concerning  the  expedience  of  actions;  that  is  to  say, 
whether  it  be  best  and  fittest  for  a  man  to  do  them  or 
no." — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  7. 

4.  The  act  or  practice  of  seeking  self-ad van- 


bSil,  b^;  p^t,  j6it-l;  cat.  $eU,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious.  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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tage  or  gain  by  the  sacrifice  of  principles  to 
wordly  interest ;  tiine-servingness. 

*  5/ An  expedient. 

B^Lf^^^S"^^*^,^""*  excellent  expe(liencp."~£ar. 
nara .  L-^fe  ctf  Beylm,  p.  cxvii. 

ex-pe'-^-ent,  a.  &,  s.    [Lat.   expediens,  pr. 
par.   of   expedio;    Ft.   expedient;  Sii.   &  Ital. 
eo^edienie.  ] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Quick,  expeditious,  hasty. 

'■  A  breach  that  craves  a  quick  expedient  stop." 

*  „     T-,-        A.  Shakesp. :  2  ffenry  VI.,  lii.  i. 

*  2.  Direct. 

"Hia  marchea  are  expedierU  to  that  town.' 

Shaketp.  :  King  John,  ii.  1. 

3.  Promoting  or  advancing  the  ohject  in 
vievf ;  advantageous,  profitable,  convenient, 
fit,  proper,  advisable. 

., "  All  thiugB  are  not  expedient :  in  things  indifferent 
there  is  a  choice;  they  are  not  always  equally cMac- 
dient.  —Hooker :  Ecclei.  Polity. 

4.  Tending  or  conducive  to  self-interest  or 
selfish  ends. 

"For  a  patriot  too  cool,  lor  a  drudge  disobedient, 
And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient  " 
6ol(Umith  :  Retaliation.  39,  40, 

5.  As  mbstantive : 

1.  Anything  which  helps  forward,  promotea, 
or  advances  the  object  one  lias  in  view  ;  a 
quick,  prompt,  ready,  or  advantageous  way 
or  means. 

"  What  sure  expedient  then  shall  Juno  find. 
To  calm  her  fears,  and  ease  her  boding  mind?" 

PhiUps  :  Fable  of  Tliule. 

2.  A  shift,  a  contrivance  ;  a  plan  or  means 
devised  or  contrived  in  an  exigence. 

"Finding  out  expedients  either  for  removing  quite 
away,  or  for  abiftiug  from  one  to  another  all  iJersonal 
pnniflhments."— firtftimt  .■  Saul  &  Samuel,  ch.  xxi. 

T[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  expe- 
dient a,nd  Jit :  "What  is  expedient  must  he^fit, 
because  it  is  called  for  ;  what  is  fit  need  not  be 
expedient,  for  it  may  not  be  required.  The  ex- 
pediency of  a  thing  depends  altogether  upon 
the  outward  circumstances  ;  the  fitness  is  de- 
termined by  a  moral  rule  :  it  is  imprudent  not 
to  do  that  which  is  expedient;  it  is  disgraceful 
to  do  that  which  is  imfit :  it  is  expedient  for 
bini  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  death  occasion- 
ally to  take  an  account  of  his  life ;  it  is  not  fit 
for  him  who  is  about  to  die  to  dwell  with 
anxiety  on  the  things  of  this  life."  (Crabb  i 
Eng.  Syrton.) 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  expedient 
and  resource :  "  The  expedient  is  an  artificial 
means  ;  the  resource  is  a  natural  means  :  a 
cunning  man  is  fruitful  in  expedients  ;  a  fortu- 
nate man  abounds  in  resources :  Robinson 
Crusoe  adopted  every  expedient  in  order  to 
prolong  his  existence,  at  a  time  when  his  re- 
sources were  at  the  lowest  ebb."  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon. ) 

*  ex-pe-di-en'-tial  ftial  as  shal)»  a.  [Eng. 
expedient;  -iaZ.]  Pertaining  to  or  dependent 
upon  expediency  or  self-interest. 

"Some  chiircbmen  have  .  .  .  left  it  with  a  mere 
expediential  or  political  value,  aa  a  sort  of  episcopal 
Preabyteriani3m."~7'/(e  Century,  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  V8. 

*  ex-pe-di-en'-tial-ly  (tial  as  shial),  adv. 

[Eng.  expediential;  -ly^    For  the  sake  or  expe- 
diency. 

"We  should  never  deviate  save  expedientially."  — 
SaU  :  Modem  English,  p.  39, 

ex-pe'-di-ent-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  ^^pedient;  ■ly.'\ 

*  1.  Hastily,  quickly. 

"  Let  my  oflacera  of  Buch  a  nattire 
Make  an  extent  upon  hia  house  and  lands  , 
Do  this  expediently,  and  turn  him  going." 

Shakes/J. ;  Ag  You  Like  It,  Hi.  L 

2.  According  to  expedience  ;  fitly,  suitably, 
conveniently. 

"The  only  obstacle  consisted  in  the  choice  of  a  town 
where  the  meeting  could  expediently  take  place."— 
Daily  Telegraph.  Nov.  2,  1B82. 

*  ^x-ped'-i-ment,  5.  [Formed  with  pref.  ex, 
on  analogy  of  imp^irrtent  (q.v.).] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  An  expedient,  a  means,  a 
contrivance. 

"  A  like  expediment  to  remove  discontent."— Barrow. 

2.  Law :  The  whole  of  a  person's  goods  and 
chattels  ;  bag  and  baggage.    (WJmrton. ) 

*  Sx-ped'-i-tate,  v,t.  [Low  Lat.  expedite, 
from  Lat.  ex  =  out,  away,  and^ea  (genit.  pedis) 
=  a  foot.] 

Forest  Laws :  To  cut  off  the  balls  or  claws  of 
a  dog's  fore-feet,  to  prevent  his  running  down 
the  royal  game. 

"  In  the  foreat  laws,  every  one  that  keeps  ajgreat  dog 
not  expeditated,  forfeits  three  shUltnga  and  fourpence 
to  the  king."— Cftamfttfrs. 


*  ex-ped-i-ta'-tion,  s  [Low  Lat,  expedi- 
tatio.] 

Forest  Laws :  The  act  or  practice  of  cutting 
off  the  balls  or  claws  of  a  dog's  fore-feet. 

' '  The  king  granted  to  him  free  chase  and  free  warren, 
in  all  those  nis  lands,  both  within  and  without  the 
forest;  also  freedom  from  the  expeditation  of  doga." — 
Ashrnole  :  Berkt.,  ii.  425. 

ex'-pe-dite,  w.^  [Expedite,  a.]  [Fr.expedier; 
Sp.  &.  Port,  expedir  ;  Ital.  espedire,  spedire.] 

1.  To  facilitate  ;  to  free  from  hindrance, 
delay,  or  impediment. 

"  The  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 
Of  horrible  confusion,  over  which 
By  sin  and  death  a  broad  way  now  is  paved 
To  expedite  your  glorioua  marcK" 

Milton :  P.  L.,  x.  478. 

2.  To  hasten,  to  accelerate  the  progress  of ; 
to  quicken. 

"Your  Imperial  Majesty's  just  influence,  which  is 
still  greater  than  your  extensive  power,  will  animate 
and  expedite  the  efforts  of  other  sovereigns. "—BurAe.' 
Letter  to  Empress  of  Russia. 

*  3.  To  despatch  ;  to  issue  officially. 

"Though  such  charters  be  expedited  of  course,  and 
as  of  right,  yet  they  are  varied  l)y  discretion."— Bacon, 

*  ex'-pe-dite,  a.  [Lat.  expeditus,  pa.  par,  of 
expedio  —  to  extricate  the  foot,  to  release,  to 
make  ready  :  ex  =  out,  away,  and  pes  (genit. 
pedis)  =  the  foot.] 

1.  Easy,  disencumbered,  free  or  clear  from 
impediments. 

"To  make  the  way  plain  and  expedite  enough." — 
Soaker :  Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  Quick,  speedy,  ready,  expeditious, 

"  Speech  la  a  very  short  and  eavedite  way  of  convey- 
ing tneir  thoughts  one  to  another." — Locke:  Human 
Understanding,  bk.  ii„  ch,  xix. 

3.  Quick,  ready,  active. 

"  The  more  any  man's  soul  is  cleansed  from  sensual 
lust,  the  more  nimble  and  expedite  it  will  he  In  its 
operation." — Tillotaon. 

4c.  Light-armed ;  unencumbered  with  bag- 
gage, 

"  He  sent  the  lord  chamberlain  with  expedUe  forces 
to  speed  to  Exeter,  to  the  rescue  of  the  town." — Bacon  : 
Henry  VIL 

*  ex'-pe-dite-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  expedite;  -ly.] 
With  quickness,  readiness,  speed,  or  prompt- 
ness, 

"  Who  would  not  more  readily  learn  to  write  fairly 
and  expeditelyhy  lTm.ts,tins  one  good  copy?" — Barrow: 
Sermons,  voL  iii.,  ser.  2, 

ex-pe-di'-tion,  *  ex-pe-di-ci-on,  s.  [Lat. 

expedition  from  expeditus,  pa,  par,  of  expedio  ; 
Fr.  expedition;  Sp,  expedicion;  Ital.  espedi- 
zione,  spedizione.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  free  from  hindrance 
or  encumbrance :  hence,  speed,  readiness, 
promptness,  quickness,  despatch, 

"He  goeth  into  Italy  with  as  much  expedition  as 
might  ^."—Qolding :  CcBsar,  fo.  270. 

2.  The  state  of  being  put  in  motion  or 
hastened. 

"  Even  with  the  speediest  expedition 
I  will  despatch  him  to  the  emiieror's  court." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  S. 

3.  A  march  or  voyage  of  an  army  or  fleet 
with  hostile  intentions  against  a  distant  place, 

"  Young  Octavlus,  and  Mark  Antony, 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power, 
Bending  their  expedition,  toward  Philippi" 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ciesar,  iv.  8. 

4.  A  journey  or  voyage  made  by  an  organ- 
ized body  of  men  for  some  valuable  or  impor- 
tant object :  as,  An  expedition  to  discover  the 

.  north-west  passage. 

5.  The  members  or  body  of  men  sent  out 
upon  an  expedition,  with  their  equipment, 
baggage,  &c 

Sx-pe-di'-tion-a-ry,  a.  [Eng,  emedition; 
-ary.'\  Having  tfie  character  of,  relating  to, 
or  constituting  an  expedition. 

"  The  expeditionary  forces  were  now  assembled." — 
Goldsmith ;  Hist,  qf  Greece. 

* ex-pe-di'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  expedition; 
-lstj\  One  who  goes  upon  or  joins  in  an 
expedition. 

ex-pe-dl-tlous,  a.     [Eng,  expedite) ;  -ious.\ 

1.  Quick,  speedy,  nimble,  active,  ready, 
swift, 

"  Let  us  all  be  most  expeditious." 

MassiTiger :  Old  La/W,  L  L 

2.  Done  or  performed  with  quickness,  speed, 
promptness,  or  celerity. 

3.  Ready,  short,  easy. 

"The  abort  expeditiou^s  way  of  appealing  to  the 
Bishop  of  'Bxivae.— Sharp  :  Sermons,  voL  vii,,  eer.  4, 

%  For  the  difference  between  expeditious 
and  diligent,  see  Diligent. 


ex-pe-di'-tious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  expeditious; 
-ly.]  With  expedition,  speed,  haste,  or  de- 
spatch, 

"If  the  traveller  wished  to  move  expeditiously  he 
rode  post."— j/acau^ay:  Hist.  En<}.,  ch.  Iii. 

*  ex-pe-di'-tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  expedi- 
tioxis;  -Jiess.}  The  quality  of  being  expeditious; 
quickness,  expedition. 

*" ex-ped'-i-tive,  a.  [Fr.  expeditif;  Sp.  ex- 
peditivo.]  Acting  or  performing  with  expedi- 
tion or  speed. 

"  I  mean  not  tu  puri:h.i3e  the  praise  of  expeditive  in 
that  kind."— fittfrt/i.'  Speech  on  taking  his  Place  in 
Chancery. 

*ex-ped'-i-t6r-^,  a.  [Eng.  ex^edit(e);  -ory.'\ 
Making  haste ;  expeditious. 

ex-pel',  *ex-peU,  v.t.  [Lat.  ^cpello:  ex  ~ 
out,  away,  and  pello  —  to  drive  ;  Port,  ex- 
pellir ;  Sp.  expeler  ;  Fr.  expeller ;  Ital,  espellere.] 

1.  To  drive,  force,  or  thrust  out. 

"  Suppose  a  mighty  rock  to  fall  there,  it  would  expel 
the  wafers  out  of  their  places  with  such  violence  aa  to 
fling  them  among  the  clonda."— Burnet :  Theory  <^  the 
Sarth. 

2.  To  drive  awjiy. 

"These  hardships  quite  fiaipeffef?  the  thoughts  of  iui 
enemy,"— Z)«7n/rfer  .■   Voyages(xa.  1C81J. 

3.  To  force  out  from  any  inclosed  place  or 
from  that  in  which  anything  is  contained  :  as. 
To  expel  air  from  the  lungs. 

4.  To  eject,  to  throw  out. 

"  Whatsoever  cannot  be  digested  by  the  stomach,  is 
either  put  up  by  vomit,  or  put  down  to  the  guta,  and 
other  psi-ts  of  the  body  are  moved  to  expel  by  con- 
senL"- ^actm;  Natural  History. 

5.  To  banish  or  drive  out  from  one's  country ; 
to  force  to  leave  one's  country  or  home. 

"  Forewasted  all  their  laud  and  them  expeld." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  1.  i,  5. 

*  6.  To  discharge,  to  send  out  or  forth. 

"  The  virgin  huntress  was  not  alow 
To  expel  the  shaft  from  her  contracted  bow." 

Dryden  :  Ovinl ;  Metamorphoses  vlli, 

7.  To  cut  off  from  connection,  society,  or 
fellowship ;  to  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  a 
society,  association,  &c. 

8.  To  exclude,  to  keep  off  or  out, 

"  Oh  that  that  earth  which  kept  the  world  in  awe, 
Should  stop  a  hole  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw  I" 
Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  L 

*  9.  To  reject,  to  refuse. 

"  And  would  ye  not  poore  fellowship  expeU, 
My  selfe  would  offer  you  t'  accompanie," 

Speiiser:  Mother  Hubberds  Tale,  96, 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  expel  and  to 
banish,  see  Banish. 

*  ex-pell' -a-We,  a.  [Eng.  expel;  -able.']  That 
may  or  can*  be  expelled  or  driven  out. 

ex-pell'-er»  s.  [Eng.  expel ;  -er,]  He  who  or 
that  which  expels  or  drives  out  or  away. 

"Whom  he  named  .  .  .  the  expeller  of  nianie  ty- 
rants."— Holinshed :  England,  voL  i.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xvii. 

*ex-pen'5e,  «.    [Expense.] 

ex-pend',  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  ea^e7ido  =  to  weigh 
out,  to  lay  out :  ex  =  out,   and  pertdo  =  to 
weigh;  Sp.  expender ;  Ital.  spemZere.] 
A.  Transitive :  ' 

*  1.  To  weigh,  to  consider, 

"  The  circumstances  and  conBeqnences  of  them  be 
well  expended." — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol,  i.,  ser.  8.    , 

2.  To  lay  out,  to  spend,  to  disburse,  to  pay 
away. 

"  Part  of  this  sum  I  expended  upon  the  garrison."— 
Ludlow :  Mem.oir8,  L  61. 

3.  To  consume,  to  use  up,  to  employ,  to  lay 
out :  as.  To  earpend  time  or  labour  in  pursuit  of 
any  object. 

4.  To  give  away,  to  part  with,  to  yield  up. 

"  If  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy, 
I  would  expend^t  with  all  wlllingneas.'' 

Sfeaftesy.  .■  2  H&iry  TI.,  ilL  1. 

*  B.  Intrans. ;  To  be  laid  out,  naed,  or  con- 
sumed, 

fT  For  the  difference  between  to  expend  and 
to  spend,  see  Spend. 

*  ex-pen'-di-tor,  s.    [Low  Lat.] 

Old  Law:  An.  officer  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  to  expend  or  pay  out  the 
money  collected  as  taxes  for  the  repair  of 
eewers. 

*  ex-pen'-di-trix,  s.  [Low.  Lat.]  A  woman 
who  expends  money. 

"  Mrs.  Celier  was  the  go-between  and  expenditrix." — 
/forth :  Examen,  p.  267, 

ex-pen'-di-tiire,  s.  [Low  Lat.  eaopendUus, 
from  Lat,  expevdo.^ 


£&.te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre;  pine,  pit,  sure,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciih,  ciire,  unite,  cur  riile,  full;  try,  Syrian;  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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1.  The  act  of  expending,  disbursing,  or 
spending ;  disbursement. 

"  He  knows  thftt  oui*  expenditure  .purchased  com- 
merce and  couqueat."— £i*rftc ;  Late  State  qf  the  Na- 
tion, 

2.  That  which  is  expended  or  spent ;  pay- 
ment, disbursement. 

eX'pen'se,  *  ex-pence,  s.  [Lat.  expema 
(pecii nia)  =  (money)  spent:  fern,  of  expensus, 
pa.  i-ar.  of  expendo  =  to  weigh  out,  expend.] 

1.  A  laying  out  or  expending;  disbursing, 
expenditure. 

"  That  he  meaure  in  his  expence 
So  kepe,  that  of  indigence 
He  may  he  Baut"  Gower,  lil.  153. 

2.  That  which  is  laid  out  or  expended,  espe- 
cially in  money ;  cost,  charge,  outlay. 

"Expense,  and  toil,  and  danger,  to  eodure." 

West :  Pindar;  Olympic  Odes,  il 

3.  Cost,  with  the  idea  of  loss  and  danger : 
as,  He  succeeded,  but  at  the  expense  of  his 
character. 

^  For  the  difference  between  expense  and 
cost,  see  Cost. 

*  ex-pen'se-ful,  *  ex-pence-fol,  a.  fEng. 
erpense ;  -fu.l(l).2  Attended  with  expense ; 
costly,  expensive. 

"No  part  of  Btructtue  lb  either  more  cxjien^t/uZ  than 
■windows,  or  more  ruinous."—  Wotton :  Architectm-e. 

*  ex-pen'se-fful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ea^enseful; 
■ly.']  In  an  expensive  manner ;  with  great 
expense. 

"  A  learned  knight,  painfully  and  expensefuUy  ata. 
dious  of  the  commoa  good  of  Lis  country. ' — Weever: 
Funeral  Monuments,  p.  81Q 

*  ex-pen'se-less,  a.  [Eng.  expense ;  -lessJ] 
Without  cost  or  expense. 

"  A  physician  may  B.ive  any  army  by  this  frugal  and 
expenseleas  means  only," — Milton  :  On  Education, 

ex-pen'-sive,  u..    [Eng.  expens(e);  -ive.] 

1.  Given  to  expense  or  extravagance ;  ex- 
travagant, lavish. 

"Frugal  and  industrious  men  are  friendly  to  the 
established  govenunent,  as  the  idle  and  expemiae  are 
dangerous  " — Temple. 

2.  Costly ;  requiring  a  large  expenditure. 
"The  law  of  England  is  veiy  expensive  and  dila- 
tory."—fluT^ei  .'  Eist.  Own  Time,  vol,  Iv.  (Couclusiou}. 

*  3.  Liberal,  free,  generous. 

"This  requires  an  active,  ex->ensioe,  iudefatlgable 
goodness,  such  as  our  apostle  calls  a  work  aud  labour 
of  love."— Sprat 

ex-pen'-sive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  expensive;  -ly.] 
With  great  expense ;  in  an  expensive  manner. 

"  I  never  knew  him  live  80  great  and  expensioelff  as 
he  hath  done  since  his  return  from  exile." — Siffift. 

ex-pen'- sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  expensive; 
-ness.] 

1.  Addiction  to  extravagance. 

2.  'Costliness ;  the  quality  of  requiring  large 
expenditure. 

"The  length  and  expensivenest  of  the  proceedings 
in  our  Courts."— fforaZ^.*  Speech,  June  10,  1803. 

*ex-per'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  ex  =  out,  fully, 
and  speraliilis  =  that  may  be  hoped  for  ;  spero 
=  to  hope.]  That  may  be  lioped  for  or 
expected. 

"  If  ever  it  was  in  being  it  would  have  ever  been 
divine  and  not  experable.  — Christian  Religion's  Ap- 
peal to  the  Bar  of  Reason,  p.  26. 

*  ex-perg-e-fac'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  expergef actio, 
from  expergefacio  =  to  wake  one  up.]  An 
awaking,  an  arousing. 

"Having  returned  to  my  perfect  expergqfaction."— 
Bowell :  Parly  q/"  Beasts,  i).  45. 

ex-per'-i-en9e,  s.  [Fr,  experience,  from  Lat. 
experientia  =  a  proof  or  trial,  from  experiens, 
pr.  par.  of  experior  =  to  try,  to  make  trial  of: 
ex  =  out,  fully,  and  *perior  =  to  go  through 
(seen  in  the  pa.  par.  peritas) ;  per  =  through  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  experiencia ;  Ital.  esperiemia,  es- 
perienza.  ] 

*  1,  Proof,  trial,  experiment. 

"  She  cau^^d  him  to  make  experience 
Upon  wild  beiists,  which  she  iu  woodsdid  find." 
Spender:  F.  Q.,  V.  i.  7. 

2.  Frequent  or  repeated  trial,  test,  proof, 
or  practice  ;  observation  of  farts  or  events 
happening  under  similar  circumstances. 

"Experience  .  .  .  ia  right  yuuugb  forme. 
To  apeke  of  wo  that  is  iu  marmge." 

CAtt'ft-vr;  C.  T.,  5,533. 

3.  The  knowledge  gained  by  observation  or 
trial  ;  practical  knowledge  of,  skill  iu,  or 
acquaintance  with,  any  matter  by  personal 
trial,  proof,  or  observation , 

"They  are  valinnt,  bold,  and  of  great  experiences." — 
Bolinshed :  Conquest  of  Ireland,  bk  Ii.,  uli.  xl. 


4.  An  individual  instance  of  trial  or  obser- 
vation, 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  eixype- 
rienck,  experimekt, 'trial,  and  proof :  "By  all 
the  actions  implied  in  these  terms,  we  en- 
deavour to  arrive  at  a  certainty  respecting 
some  unknown  particular  ;  the  experience  is 
that  which  has  been  tried  ;  the  experiment  is 
the  thing  to  be  tried  :  the  experience  is  certain, 
as  it  is  a  deduction  from  the  past  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  present ;  the  experiment  is  uncer- 
tain, aud  serves  a  future  purpose  :  experience 
is  an  unerring  guide,  which  no  man  cart  de- 
sert without  falling  into  error ;  experiments 
may  fail,  or  be  superseded  by  others  more 
perfect.  Experience  serves  to  lead  us  to  moral 
truth  ;  the  eosperiment  aids  us  in  ascertaining 
speculative  truth  :  we  profit  by  experience  to 
rectify  practice ;  we  make  experiments  in 
theoretical  inquiries.  Experiment  is  em- 
ployed only  in  matters  of  an  intellectual 
nature ;  the  trial  is  employed  in  matters  of 
a  personal  nature  ;  the  proof  is  employed  in 
moral  subjects  :  we  make  an  ea^riment  in 
order  to  know  whether  a  thing  be  true  or 
false ;  we  make  a  trial  in  order  to  know 
whether  it  be  capable  or  incapable,  convenient 
or  inconvenient,  useful  or  the  contrary  ;  we 
put  a  thing  to  the  proof  in  order  to  determine 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  real  or  unreal." 
(Crabb ;  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex-per'-i-en^e,  v.t.    [Expekiknce,  s.] 

1.  To  make  trial  or  proof  of;  to  try,  to 
practise  *,  to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  or 
acquaintance  with  anythuig  by  personal  trial 
or  observation. 

"Men  ought  to  form  their  Judgments  of  things  un- 
experieiicecl  from  what  they  have  experienwd."— 
Guardian,  No.  27. 

2.  To  train,  to  practise ;  to  give  experience  to. 
"  The  youthful  sailors  thus  with  early  care 

Their  arms  experience,  snd  for  sea  prepara ' 

Ilarte :  Statiua,  Sixth  Thebald. 

ex-per'-i-enjed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Experi- 
ence, v.] 

A,  -i4s  pa.  par.  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Tried,  proved  by  experience, 

"  Nor  was  he  loath  to  enter  ragged  huts. 
Wherein  his  charity  was  blessed ;  his  voice 
Heard  as  the  voice  of  an  experienced  friend." 

yVordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  ii, 

2.  Made  trial  of ;  known  from  personal 
trial  or  observation. 

"  Long  experienced  wo  well  wlbnesee  beares, 
That  teares  cannot  quench  sighes,  nor  sighea  drie 
teares."  Stirling:  Aurora,  §  2. 

3.  Taught  by  experieiice ;  having  acquired 
exjierience  by  trial,  use,  or  observation  ;  made 
skilful  by  experience. 

"  He  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  expi:rlenced  eye."      MUton:  P.  L.,  i.  668. 

*  ex-per'-i-en-ger,  s.  [Eng.  experienc(e) ; 
-er.]  One  who  exjieriences  ;  one  who  makes 
trial  or  proof 

"  A  curious  experiencer  did  affirm,  that  the  likeness 
of  any  object,  li  strongly  enlightened,  will  appear  to 
another,  ui  the  eye  of  him  tliat  looks  atron^y  and 
ateadily  upon  it  till  he  be  dazzled  bj;  it,  even  after 
he  abaJ]  have  turned  hia  eyes  from  it." — JHgby :  Of 
Bodies,  ch.  vili. 

*  ex-per'-i-ent,  a.  [Lat.  experiens  (genit. 
experientis),  pr.  par.  of  experior.}  Experienced, 
skilful. 

"  Why  Is  the  prince,  now  ripe,  and  full  expetient. 
Not  made  a  doer  in  the  state  ?  " 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Cupid^s  Revenge,  iii.  i. 

t  ex-per-i-en'-tial  (tial  as  shal),  a.  [Eng. 
experient;  -ial.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  ex- 
perience ;  derived  from  experience, 

"  Experiential  truths  are  derived  from  our  observiu 
tion  01  things  about  us." — Whewell. 

ex-per-i-en'-tial-i^tm  (tial  as  shal),    s 

[Eng.  experiential;  -ism.] 

Ment.  PhiL  :  The  doctrine  that  all  our  ideas 
are  derived  from  the  experience  of  ourselves  or 
oi  others,  and  that  there  are  no  intuitions.  It 
has  been  called  also  Sensationalism. 

ex-per-i-en'-tial-ist  (tial  as  shal),  a.  &  s. 

[Eug.  experiential;  -ist.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  ex- 
periential ism. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  holding  this  doctrine. 

ex-per'-i-meiit,  s.  [Lat.  eseperimentun,  from 
experior  =  to  try;  0.  Fr.  experiment;  Sp. 
experimento ;  ItsiX.  esperimento.] 

1.  A  trial,  proof,  or  test  of  anything ;  an 
act,  operation,  or  process  designed  to  discover 


some  tinknown  truth,  principle,  or  effect,  or 
to  test  some  received 'or  reputed  tnith  or 
principle. 

"  When  we  are  searching  out  the  nature  or  properties 
of  any  being  by  various  methods  of  trial,  this  arat  of 
observation  is  called  experiment."— Waitt. 

*  2.  An  individual  act  or  Instance  of  trial  or 
experience. 

"To  have  had  many  experlmerUs  is  what  we  cal 
experience,  —.ffoftfces  .■  Human  Nature,  ch.  Iv.,  §  2. 

3.  Experience. 

"Adam  !  by  sad  experiment  1  know 
How  little  weight  with  thee  my  words  can  find. 
Mihm  :  P.  L.,  x.  967. 

^  For  the  difference  between  earperimeni  and 
experience,  see  Experience. 

ex-per-i-ment,  v.i.  &  t.     [Experiment,  s.] 

A.  Intratis. :  To  make  trial,  proof,  or  ex- 

perimeu  c ;  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  truth 

as  to  any  matter  by  trial  or  experiment ;  to 

experi  m  entalize. 

"Francisco  Redi  experimented  that  no  putrefied 
flesh  will  uf  itbelf,  if  all  insects  be  carefully  kept  from, 
it,  produce  any." — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  trial  or  proof  of ;  to  try ;  to 
prove  by  experiment. 

"Aa  was  mirthfully  experijnented  upon  ^ne  of 
Alexander's  pages."— i'tr  r.  Eerbert:  Travels. 

2.  To  discover,  perceive,  or  know  by  expe- 
rience or  trial. 

"This  I  accidentally  experitnenied  by  exposing  a 
couple  of  goats  to  the  asperity  thereof. ' — Bampier  : 
Voyages,  vol.  11.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  50. 

ex-per-i-menf -al,  a.  [Eng.  experiment;  -al.) 

1.  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  founded 
upon  experiment,  trial,  or  experience. 

"The  experimental  testimony  of  OUlius  is  most 
considerable  of  any,  who  beheld  the  course  thereof." — 
Browne :  Vulgar  Erroura. 

2.  Practising  experiments. 

"  A  physician  and  experimental  chemist." — OataclVs 
Technical  Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  8J8. 

*  3.  Taught  by  experience  ;  experienced. 

ex-per-i-meixt'-al-ist,  s.     [Eng.  experi- 
mental; -ist.]    One  who  makes  experiments. 
"It  was  usual,  we  are  told,  vfith  the experimentali^is 
in  physics  in  the  last  age,  to  labour  their  experiment  i 
with  the  most  diligent  exactness." — Burgess:  On  t/te 
Divinity  qf  Christ  (1790).  p.  24. 

ex-per-i-ment'-al-ize,  ex-per-i-ment- 
al-i^e,  v.i.  [Eng.  experimental;  -ize,  -ise.] 
To  make  experiment  or  trial. 

"His  impression  was  that  Mr.  Martin  was  hired 
...  to  go  into  fits  and  be  experimentalised  upon." — 
Dickens:  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xlviii. 

ex-per-i-ment'-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  experi- 
mental;  -ly.]  By  experiment,  by  trial,  by 
experience  ;  as  the  result  of  experiment  or 
experience ;  from  experience. 

"As  being  a  king,  and  therefore  experimentally 
acquainted  with  the  ways  of  fiatterers."— S^A  .- 
Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  7. 

*  ex-per-i-men-tar'-i-g-n,  a.  &  <,.    [Eng. 

experiment;  -arian.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Given  to  experiments  ;  experi- 
mentalizing. 

"  Another  thing  that  disposes  an  expertmentarian 
philosopher  to  embrace  religion." — Boyle :  Works,  v,  22. 

B,  As  siibst. :  One  given  to  experiments ; 
an  experimentalist. 

"Another  thing  that  i^ualifleB  an  experimentariaii 
for  the  reception  of  a  revealed  leUgioii."— Boyle  : 
Works,  V.  537. 

*  ex-per-i-men-ta'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  experi- 
ment ;  -ation.]  The  act  or  practice  of  making 
experiments  ;  experiment. 

"  Freedom  for  exveriTnsntatlon  is  essential."  —  A,  ff. 
Clough :  Jiemains,  L  297. 

*  ex-per-i-ment'-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  experi- 
ment;  -utive:]    Experimental. 

*  ex-per-i-men'-ta-  tor,  s.  [Eng.  experi- 
ment;  -ator.]  An  experimenter;  an  experi- 
mentalist. 

"  The  design  of  the  experimentators  requiring  such 
chasuia." — Boyle:   [Forfca,  iv.  507. 

*  ex-per'-i-xneut-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Ex- 
periment, v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
S.  As  adjective : 

1.  Tried,  proved,  or  tested  by  experiment. 

"  A  clear,  and  sensible,  and  experimented  observa- 
tion of  them." — Hale :  urigin  qf  Mankind,  p.  8. 

2.  Proved,  tried,  experienced. 

"The  veterans  aud  well  experimented  BoldieiB '— 
Holinshed:  Conquest  of  Ireland,  book  ii.  chau'te), 
xxxviii.  '^ 


boil,  b^;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  aj;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin,;  tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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experimenter— expiscatlon 


ex-per-J-meut'-er,  s.  [Eng.  experiment ; 
-e>:]  One  who  makes  experiments  ;  au  ex- 
perimentalist. 

"They  were  to  be  the  flrat  experimenteis  them- 
selves." — Sharp  :  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

*  ex-per'~i-ment-ist,  s.      [Eng.  experiment ; 

-ist,]    One  who  makes  experiments;  an  ex- 
perimentalist. 
*ex-per'-i-ment-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  experi- 
ment: -ly.]  By  experiment,  trial,  or  experience. 
"  Onre  arniL-ient  EiiKlysh  wryters  .  .  .  mure  i-xperi- 
luc.nclif  knew  it." — Bale  :  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

ex-per-1-ment-um  cru'-9is,  plir.  [Lat. 
=  an  experiment  of  the  cross.] 

Science  :  A  crucial  experiment ;  a  decisive 
experiment,  either  because  nature  is  so  put 
to  the  tortm-e,  as  if  on  a  cross,  that  she  is 
compelled  to  reveal  the  secret  knowledge  she 
lias  tried  to  hide,  or  because  the  experiment 
is  like  a  finger-post  of  crucial  form  set  up  at 
tlie  junction  of  roads,  to  direct  the  perplexed 
traveller  which  way  to  go. 

*ex-per-rec'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  experrectus,  pa. 
par.  of  expergiscor  —  to  wake  up.]  A  waking 
up  or  rousing. 

"  They .  .  .  celebrate  in  one  season  the  feast  of  lying 
in  bediind  sleeping;  in  the  other  of  experrection  or 
■waking."— i".  Uollaad:  Plutarch,  p.  1,063. 

ex-pert',  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exptertus,  pa. 
par.  of  experior  =  tu  try  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  experto  ; 
Ital.  esperto.]    [ExrEuiENCE.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  experienced  or  learnt  by  expe- 
rience ;  acquainted  with  by  experience. 

"  Though  he  were  not  deep  expert  in  lore." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,424. 

2.  Experienced  ;  skilful,  ready,  dexterous, 
or  adroit  from  use  and  experience  ;  having 
acquired  dexterity  or  slcill  by  practice. 

"  What  pilot  so  expert  but  needs  must  wreck 
Imbarked  with  such  a  ateers-inate  at  the  helm  ?  " 
Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,044. 

■^T  It  is  now  followed  by  in  or  at,  but  o/was 
also  formerly  used. 

"Thy  offsprinij  bloom, 
Expert  o/arms,  .'^ud  prudent  m  debate. 
The  gifts  of  Heaven  to  guard  thy  hoary  state." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv.  290-92. 

B.  -4s  snhst.  :  One  who  is  exjiert,  slcilled, 
or  dexterous  in  any  particular  art  or  profes- 
sion ;  specif.,  a  professional  or  scientific  wit- 
ness in  a  trial  who  gives  evidence  on  some 
point  connected  with  his  profession,  to  the 
study  of  which  he  has  more  particularly  de- 
voted himself.    (Pronounced  ex'-pert.) 

"  other  procurators,  siwcialista,  and  experts." — Hall : 
Modern  English,  p.  38. 

"*  ex-pert',  i^t.  [Lat.  exj^ertns,  pa.  par.  of 
exjyerior.]  To  try,  to  make  trial  of,  to  ex- 
perience. 

"  We  deem  of  death  as  doom  of  ill  desert ; 
But  knew  we,  fools,  what  it  us  brings  until. 
Die  would  we  daily,  once  it  to  expert !  " 

Sjjetiser  :  Shepherds  Calender  (Nov.). 

ex-pert'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  expert ;  -ly.]  In  an 
expert,  skitful,  or  dexterous  manner ;  with 
expertness. 

ex-pert'-Miess,  s.  [Eng.  expert;  -ness.]  Skill 
or  dexterity  acquired  by  practice  ;  readiness  ; 

facility. 

"  Portland,  with  good  natural  abilities  and  great 
expertness  iu  business,  was  no  scholar."— J/ncrtittej/; 
fftst.  Eng.,  oh.  xxiii. 

*  ex-pet'-i-ble,  f.  [Lat.  expetibilis,  from 
expeto  =  to  seek  after  :  ex  =  out,  fully,  and 
peto  to  seek.]  That  may  or  should  be  sought 
or  desired  ;  worthy  of  being  sought  for  ;  de- 
sirable. 

"More  expetible  than  an  appointment  in  some'cir- 
cumstauces  more  perfect." — Puller :  Moderation  of  the 
Church  of  England,  p.  410. 

*  ex'-pi-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  expiabiUs,  from  expio 
=  to  expiate  (q.v.).J  That  may  or  can  be  ex- 
piated or  atoned  for. 

"  Thought  this  wrong  not  expiahU  but  by  bloud." 
Bp.  JJaU:  Epistles  (Dec.  3}. 

ex' -pi-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  expiatns,  pa.  par,  of 
expio  =  to  atone  for  fully  :  ex  =  out,  fully, 
and 5510  =  to  propitiate  ;  pius  =  devout,  kind; 
Fr.  expier  ;  Sp.  expiar;  Ital.  espiare.] 

1.  To  atone  or  make  satisfaction  for  ;  to 
annul  or  extinguish  the  guilt  of  by  the  suf- 
ferance of  some  penalty. 

"  The  crime  of  going  one  step  further  had  been  sufB- 
ciently  expiated  by  thirty  years  of  banishment."— 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  To  make  reparation  or  satisfaction  for. 

"  The  treasurer  obliged  himself  to  expiate  the  injury, 
to  procure  some  declaration  to  that  purpose,  under 
his  majesty's  sign  manual." — Clarendon. 


*  3.  To  avert  the  threat  of  prodigies. 

"  Frequent  showers  of  stones  could  be  expiated  only 
by  bringing  to  £ome  Cybele." — T  U.  Dyer. 

ex-pi-a'-tion,  *  ex-pl-a-ci-on,  s.  [Fr.  ex- 
piation  ;  from  Lat.  expiatio,  from  expiatus,  pa. 
par.  ot expio;  Sp.  expiacion ;  Ital.  espiazione.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  expiating  or  aton- 
ing for  any  crime  ;  the  act  of  making  satisfac- 
tion or  reparation  for  any  fault ;  atonement, 
satisfaction,  reparation. 

"  The  solemn  day  of  expiation  which  came  once  a 
year." — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  iii,,  ser.  11. 

2.  The  means  by  which  we  atone  for  a  crime 
or  fault ;  atonement ;  an  expiatory  offering  or 
sacrifice. 

"Need  any  expiation  or  propitiatorie  sacrifice."- 
P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxv.,  oh.  viii. 

3.  An  act  or  practice  by  which  the  threats 
of  ominous  prodigies  are  averted. 

"  Vpon.  the  birth  of  such  monsters  the  Grecians  and 
Romans  did  use  divers  sorts  of  expiations,  and  to  go 
about  their  principal  cities  with  many  solemn  ceremo- 
nies and  sacrifices." — iJayward. 

*  ex'-pi-Br-tist,  s.  [Eng.  expiat(e) ;  -ist.]  One 
who  expiates  or  makes  atonement ;  an  ex- 
pi  ator. 

ex'-pi-ar-tor,  s.    [Lat.,  from  expiatits,  pa.  par. 

of  expio.]    One  who  expiates. 

*  ex-pi-a-tbr'-i-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  e:i^iaiorivs.'\ 
Expiatoi'y,  expiating,  atoning. 

"  Which  in  the  schools  ia  understood  only  to  be  ex- 
piatoriotis." — Up.  Taylor :  Office  Ministeriall,  §  7. 

ex'-pi-ar-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  expiatorius,  from 
€xpiatv3,  pa.  par.  of  esrpio.]  Having  the  power 
or  quality  of  expiating  or  making  atonement, 

"His  voluntary  death  for  others  prevailed  with  God, 

and  had  the  force  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice."— i/ciofter. 

*  ex'-pil-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  expilatus,  pa.  par.  of 
expilo ;  ex  =  out,  fully,  and  pilo  =  to  plunder, 
to  peel.]    To  plunder,  to  pillage. 

"  Pilate  would  expilate  the  treasures  of  it  for  aqu^e- 
ductae." — Bp.  Hall:  Serm.  at  Earle  of  Exeter's,  in  St. 
John's. 

*  ex-pil-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  expilatio,  from 
expilo ;  Fr.  expilation.]  The  act  of  plundering 
or  i)illaging  ;  robbery,  plunder. 

"Having  formerly  consented  to  the  expilation  at 
that  bishoiirick." — Puller:  Worthies,  Sussex. 

*  ex'-pil-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  troni  expilatus,  ^a. 
par.  of  expilo.]  One  wlio  plunders,  robs,  or 
jjillages. 

"  For  which  the  most  barbarous  expilators  found  the 
most  civil  rhetorick." — lirouine  :  Urn  BuriiU,  ch.  iii. 

ex-pir'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  KEpir(e); -a&Ze.]  That 
may  or  can  expire  or  come  to  an  end. 

*  ex-p'ir'-ant,  s.  [Lat.  ea^irans,  exspirans, 
pr.  par.  of  expiro,  exspiro.]  One  who  is  ex- 
piring ;  one  who  expires. 

ex-pir-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  expiratio,  exspiratio, 
from  expiratus,  exspiratus,  pa.  par.  of  expiro, 
exspiro;  Fr.  expiration;  Sp.  expiracion;  Ital. 
espirazione.] 

*  1,  The  act  of  breathing  out ;  that  act  of  re- 
spiration which  expels  the  air  from  the  lungs. 

"Whereby  it  [airj  is  sent  forth  by  way  of  expira- 
tion."—P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  687. 

*  2.  Tlie  last  emission  of  breath  ;  death. 

"  We  have  heard  him  breathe  the  groan  of  expira- 
tion.' ' — Bam  bier. 

*  3.  Evaporation,  exhalation ;  emission  of 
volatile  matter  from  any  substance  or  body. 

*  4.  That  which  is  evaporated  or  exhaled  ; 
an  exhalation,  a  vapour,  a  fume. 

"  Close  air  is  warmer  than  open  air,  as  the  cause  of 
cold  is  au  expiration  from  the  eai-th,  which  in  open 

places  ia  stronger." — Bacon :  JVatural  History. 

*  5.  A  passing  away  as  a  vapour  ;  evapora- 
tion. 

"  Words  of  this  sort  resemble  the  wind  in  fury  and 
impetuousDess,  in  transientness  and  sudden  expira- 
tion."— More.  Decay  of  Piety. 

*  6.  That  which  is  produced  by  breathing  out. 
"  The  aspirate  '  he,'  which  ia  none  other  than  a  gentle 

expiration."— Sharp :  Dissertations,  p.  41. 

7,  Cessation  of  being. 

"  To  satisfy  ourselves  of  its  expiration,  we  darkened 
the  room,  and  in  viiin  endeavoured  to  discover  any 
spark  of  fire." — Boyle. 

8.  Cessation,  close,  termination  or  end  of  a 
limited  term  or  time,  or  of  anything  intended 
fur  a  certain  term  or  period. 


ex-pir'-a-tor-y",  a.  [Lat.  expirat{us),  pa.  par. 
cii erpiro,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.]  Pertaining 
to  expiration,  or  the  emission  of  breath  from 
the  lungs. 


ex-pi're,  *  ex-pyre,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  eo-jjirer, 
from  Lat.  expiro,  exspiro  =  to  breathe  out :  ex 
=  out,  and  spiro  =  to  breathe ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
espirar ;  Ital.  espirare,  spirare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  breathe  out ;  to  emit  or  expel  from 

the  lungs. 

"  Draw  some  breath,  not  expire  it  all." 

Chapman  :  Homer's  Iliad,  xl 

2.  To  exhale  ;  to  emit  as  a  vapour  or  exhala- 
tion ;  to  send  out  insensibly,  or  in  minute  par- 
ticles. 

"  The  fluid  which  ia  thus  secreted,  and  expired  forth 
along  with  the  air,  goes  off  in  insensible  parcels,"— 
Woodward. 

*  3.  To  bring  to  an  end  ;  to  finish,  to  con- 
clude, to  exhaust. 

"  When  as  time  flying  with  wings  swift. 
Expired  had  the  term  that  these  two  jarels 
Should  render  up  a  reckoning  of  their  travels." 
Spenser :  Mother  Hubberds  I'ale,  309. 

*  i.  To  yield  ;  to  give  out. 

"  Force  the  veins  of  clashing  flints  to  expire 
The  lurking  seeds  of  their  celestial  fire." 

fJryden  :  Virgil ;  Oeorgic  i.  205,  205. 

*  5.  To  complete. 

"  Till  tyme  the  triall  of  her  truth  expyred.' 

Spenser :  F.  q.,  IV.  i.  54. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  an  expiration  or  emission  of  the 
breath. 

2.  To  emit  the  last  breath ;  to  breathe  the 
'  last ;  to  die. 

"  Doe  not  rather  wish  them  soone  pxpire. 
Knowing  the  misery  of  their  estate  " 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  1. 

3.  To  perish  ;  to  come  to  an  end, 

'■  Whose  constancies  expire  before  their  faahiona." 
Shakesp.:  Alls  Well,  \.  2, 

4.  To  come  to  an  end  or  termination ;  to 
finish,  to  conclude,  to  end,  to  terminate,  to 
relapse. 

"  A  month  before 
This  bond  expires,  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond." 
Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3 

*  5.  To  fulfil  a  term. 

"  Trebling  the  dew  time 
In  which  the  wombes  of  wemen  do  expyre." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I,  vii,  9. 

*  6.  To  fly  or  be  thrown  out  with  violence. 

"  The  distance  judged  for  shot  of  every  size. 
The  linstocks  touch,  the  ponderous  ball  expires." 
Drydcji:  Annus  Mirabilis,  c]xxx.viiL 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  expire  and 
to  die,  see  Die. 

*  ex-p'ir-ee',  s.  [Fr.  expiri,  pa.  par.  of  exptirer.] 
A  convict  whose  term  of  punishment  has 
expired. 

ex-pir'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Expire.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Breathing  ;  emitting  breath. 

2.  Adapted  or  designed  for  expiration  of 
breath. 

"  If  the  inspiring  and  expiring  organ  of  any  animal 
be  stopt,  it  suddenly  dies." —  [Valton :  Angler. 

3.  Breathing  the  last ;  dying  ;  ending,  ter- 
minating, coming  to  a  conclusion  or  end. 

4.  Pertaining  to  or  uttered  at  the  time  of 
dying  :  as,  expiring  groans,  &c. 

C.  As  subst. :  Tlie  act  of  emitting  breath ; 
expiration,  termination,  end,  conclusion. 

"  The  expiring  of  cold  out  of  the  inward  parts  of  the 
earth."— Bocon.-  /fat.  Hist..  §  C9. 

ex-p'ir'-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  expbie);  -y.]  Expiration, 
end,  termination,  conclusion  :  as,  the  expiry 
of  a  lease,  &c. 

1"  Expiry  of  the  legal : 

Scots  Law:  The  expiration  of  the  period 
within  which  the  subject  of  an  adjudication 
may  be  redeemed  on  payment  of  the  debt 
adjudged  for. 

*  ex-pis'-cate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  explscatus,  pa. 
par.  of  expiscor=^ to  fish  out:  ex  =  out,  and 
piscis  =  a  fish.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  fish  out ;  to  diseover  by 
artful  means  or  contrivances. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fish  out,  to  search,  to  try. 

"  Expiscating  if  the  renowned  extreme 
They  force  on  us  will  serve  their  turns." 

Chapman  :  Homer's  Iliad,  x.  181. 

*  ex-pis-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  expiscatus,  pa. 
par.  of  expiscor.]  The  act  of  fishing  out  or 
discovering  by  artful  means  or  by  strict 
examination  and  inquiry. 

"  In  expiscation  of  whose  mysteries. 
Our  nets  must  still  be  clogged  with  heavy  lead 
To  make  them  sink  and  catch." 

Chapman :  On  Ben  Jonson'a  Sejanus. 


fiAe,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^l,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine ;   go,  p$t» 
or<  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjh:ian.    se,  oe  =  e ;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


expiscatory— explode 
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*ex-pis-Ca'-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  expiecate;  -oi-y.] 
Fishing  out,  trying. 

"By  ianiunerable  confrontations  ftnd  expiacatory 
questions." — Carlyle :  Diamond  Necklace,  ch.  xvi. 

ex-plain't  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr,  explaner,  from  Lat. 
ex2)lano  =  to  make  flat  or  plain,  to  explain : 
ea;=out,  fully,  and  piano  =  to  make  flat  or 
plain ;  planus  =  flat ;  Sp.  &  Port,  explaimr ; 
Ital.  spiaTiare.  ] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  make  flat  or  plain  ;  to  flatten 
or  spread  out. 

"  The  horse-chedtnut  ia  turgid  with  buda,  and  ready 
to  explain  its  leaf."— £i/f?^n :  Letter  to  Sfc.  Ro)/al  8oc. 

2.  Fig. :  To  make  plain,  clear,  or  intelligible ; 
to  free  from  obscurity  or  difticulty ;  to  illus- 
trate by  notes  or  commentaries  ;  to  expound. 

"  The  Papists  would  explain  aoine  of  thein  one  way, 
and  the  Iteformere  auother."— Locke  :  Vijidication  of 
Christianity. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  explanations ;  to  make 
things  clear,  plain,  or  intelligible. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
explain,  to  expound,  and  to  interpret:  "To 
explain  is  generic,  the  rest  are  specific  :  to 
expound  and  interpret  are  each  modes  of  ex- 
jiUiining.  Single  words  or  sentences  are  ex- 
plained; a  whole  work,  or  considerable  parts 
of  it,  are  expounded  ;  the  sense  of  any  writing 
or  symbolical  sign  is  interpreted.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  philologist  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  words  by  a  suit^ible  definition  ;  it 
is  the  business  of  the  divine  to  expound  Scrip- 
ture ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  antiquarian  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  old  inscriptions  on 
atones,  or  of  hieroglyphics  on  buildings.  An 
explanation  serves  to  assist  the  understand- 
ing, to  supply  a  deficiency,  and  remove  ob- 
scurity ;  an  exposition  is  an  ample  explanation, 
in  which  minute  particulars  are  detailed,  and 
the  connexion  of  events  in  the  narrative  is 
kept  up;  it  serves  to  assist  the  memory  and 
awaken  the  attention  :  both  the  explanation 
and  exposition  are  employed  in  clearing  up  the 
sense  of  things  as  they  are,  but  the  interpre- 
iation  is  more  arbitrary ;  it  often  consists  of 
affixing  or  giving  a  sense  to  things  which  they 
have  not  previously  had  ;  hence  it  is  that  the 
same  passages  in  authors  admit  of  different 
interpretations,  according  to  the  character  or 
views  of  the  conmientator." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  toea;^'^'^^^^ 
to  illustrate,  and  to  elncidate  :  "To  explain  is 
simply  to  render  intelligible  ;  to  illustrate  and 
elucidate  are  to  give  additional  clearness : 
every  thing  requires  to  be  explained  to  one 
■who  is  ignorant  of  it ;  but  the  best  infonmed 
will  require  to  have  abstruse  subjects  illus- 
trated, and  obscure  subjects  elucidated.  We 
always  explain  when  we  illustrate  or  elucidate, 
and  we  always  elucidate  when  we  ilhistrate, 
but  not  vice  versa.  We  explain  by  reducing 
compounds  to  simples,  and  generals  to  par- 
ticulars ;  we  illustrate  by  means  of  examples, 
similes,  and  allegorical  figures  ;  we  elucidate 
by  commentaries,  or  the  statement  of  facts. 
"Words  are  the  common  subject  of  ea;pZana(io)i: 
xnoral  truths  require  ilhtstraiion ;  poetical 
allusions  and  dark  passages  in  writers  require 
eluci<kition."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

GX-plai]l'-a.-ble,  a.  [Eng.  explain ;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  explained ;  capable  of  ex- 
planation. 

"  It  is  symhollcally  explainable,  and  implieth  purifl- 
•cationand  cleanness." — Brovmc  :  Vulgar  Erroura,  bk. 
v.,  ch.  XX i. 

CX-plain'-er,  s.  [Eng.  explain;  -er.]  One 
who  explains  ;  an  Interpreter,  an  expounder, 
a  commentator. 

"  Unless  he  can  show  his  authority  to  be  the  sole  er- 
plainer  of  fundamentals  "  — iocfte  .-  Vindication  of 
Christianity. 

ex'-pla-nate,  a.  .  [Lat.  explanatus,  pa.  par. 
of  ^:plano.'\ 

Entom. :  Having  the  sides  of  the  prothorax 
so  depressed  and  dilated  as  to  form  a  broad 
uiargin.     (Maunder.) 

ex-pla-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  explanatio,  from 
explanatus,  pa.  par.  of  expkmo;  Sp.  explana- 
cion;  Ital.  spiaiiazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  explaining,  interpreting,  or 
making  clear ;  exposition,  illustration,  inter- 
pretation. 

2.  The  exposition  or  interpretation  given  ; 
the  sense  or  definition  given  by  an  explainer 
or  interpreter. 

"Before  this  explanation  be  condemned,  and  the 
bill  found  upon  it,  some  lawyers  should  fully  iuforui 
the  iury."— Swift. 


3.  A  declaration  or  statement  of  the  reason, 
grounds,  or  meanings  of  one's  actions,  words, 
motives,  &c.,  with  a  view  to  reuiove  misunder- 
standing or  to  reconcile  diff"erences ;  hence,  a 
reconciliation,  an  agreement,  a  good  under- 
standing. 

"  The  King  was  far  too  angry  and  dull  to  listen  to 
explanatio7U.'~Macaulay :  Hiat.  Eng.,  ch,  viii. 

4.  That  which  explains  or  accounts  for  any- 
thing. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  explanation 
and  deHnition,  see  Definition. 

*  eX-plSn'-ar-tive,  a.  [Lat.  explana-i{us),  pa. 
par.  of  expldno,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Ex- 
planatory. 

"  What  follows  is  explanatioe  of  what  went  before." 
—  Warburton :  Julian  a  A  ttempt  to  Rebuild  the  Temple, 
bk.  ii*  ch.  T. 

ex-plSn'-ar-tor-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ^'expIaTux^ 
tory ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  explana* 
tory. 

ex-plSn'-a-tdr-^,    a.     [Lat.    explanatorius, 
from  explanatus,  pa.  par.  of  explano.]    Con- 
taining an  explanation  ;  serving  to  explain, 
"  Had  the  printer  given  me  notice,  I  would  nave 
printed  the  names,  and  writ   explanatory  notes." — 

swt. 
^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  expla- 
natory, explicit,  and  express:  "  The  explanatory 
is  that  which  is  superadded  to  clear  up  diffi- 
culties or  obscurities.  A  letter  is  explanatory 
which  contains  an  explanation  of  something 
preceding,  in  lieu  of  anything  new.  The  ex- 
2Jlicit  is  that  which  of  itself  obviates  every 
difficulty  :  an  explicit  letter,  therefore,  will 
leave  nothing  that  requires  explanation :  the 
explicit  admits  of  a  free  use  of  words :  the 
express  requires  them  to  be  unambiguous.  A 
person  ought  to  be  explicit  when  he  enters  into 
an  engagement :  he  ought  to  be  express  when 
he  gives  commands."    (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  ex-pla'te,  *  ex-ple'at  (i),  v.t.  [Pref.  ex, 
and  Eng.  plat  (q.v.).]    To  unfold,  to  explain. 

"  Like  Solon's  self  explatat  the  knottie  laws." 

B.  Jonaon :  Epigram,  on  Sir  E.  Coke. 

*ex-ple'te,  *  ex-pleat  (2),  v.t.  [Lat.  ex- 
pletus,  pa.  par.  of  expleo  =  to  fill  up,  to  accom- 
plish :  ffic  =  out,  fully,  and  pleo  —  to  -fill.]  To 
fulfil,  to  accomplish. 

"  Xothing  under  an  Infinite  can  expleat  and  satiate 
the  immortal  minde  of  man." — Fuller;  Piagah  Sight, 
IV.  vil.  2. 

*ex-ple'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  expletio,  from  expletus, 
pa.  par.  of  exjjleo.]  Fulfilment,  accomplish- 
ment. 

"  They  conduce  nothing  at  all  to  the  perfection  of 
'    men's  natures,  nor  the  expletion  of  their  desires." — 
Killingbeck:  Sermons,  ;>.  374. 

ex'-plS-tive,  a.  &  5.  [Lat.  expletivus  ~  a  filling 
up,  from  expletus,  pa.  par.  of  expleo;  Fr.  ex- 
pletif;  Sp.  &  Port,  expletivo ;  Ital.  espletivo.'] 

A.  As.  adj. :  Filling  up ;  added  or  intro- 
duced to  fill  a  vacancy ;  superfluous. 

"  He  useth  them  as  expletive  phrases  to  plump  his 
speech."— £umef.'  Hiat.  Ji^ormation,  voL  i.,  bk.  ill. 
(an.  1536). 

H.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  word  introduced  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
though  not  necessary  to  the  sense. 

"  While  expletivea  their  feeble  aid  do  join. 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  duU  line." 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Criticism,  346,  347. 

2.  A  curse,  an  oath. 
*  3.  A  kickshaw. 

"With  other  ornamental  expletives  of  the  same 
knid."— firuwe*,'  Spiritual  Quixote,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xv. 

expletive-stone. 

Masonry :  A  stone  used  for  filling  an  empty 
space. 

*  ex'-ple-tive-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  expletive;  -ly.] 
In  manner  of  an  expletive. 

"*  ex'-ple-tor-^,  a.  [Lat.  explet(u^),  pa.  par. 
of  expleo,  and  Eucr.  aclj.  suff.  -on/.]  Serving  or 
intended  to  fill  up ;  expletive. 

"Dr.  G<irden  is  so  f oud  of  this  expletory  embellish- 
ment, as  even  to  introduce  it  twice  m  the  same  verse  " 
—SrUish  Critic,  Feb.  1797. 

ex'-pllC-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  expUcaiiilis,  from  ex- 
plico  =  to*  explain  ■,  Fr.  &  Sp.  explicable.]  That 
may  or  can  be  explained,  made,  or  accounted 
for  ;  capable  of  being  explained  ;  explainable. 
"  Evidently  credible  and  in  some  kind  explicable.  '— 
JJale  :  OHgin,  of  Mankind,  p.  34. 

*  ex'-plic-a-ble-neSS.  s.  [Eng.  explicable ; 
■ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  explicable 
or  exx>lainable. 


*  ex'-pli-cate,  v.t  [Explicate,  «.  Fr.  cx- 
pliquer ;  Sp.  explicar.] 

*  1.  To  unfold,  to  open,  to  expand. 

"They  explicate  the  leaves,  and  ripen  food 
For  the  silk  labourers  of  the  mulberry  wood. 

Blackmore :  Creation. 

2.  To  unfold  the  meaning  of ;  to  explain,  to 
make  clear ;  to  free  from  obscurity  or  diffi- 
culties. 

-  Although  the  truths  may  be  elicited  and  explieated 
by  the  contemplation  of  animals,  yet  they  are  mora 
clearly  evidenced  in  the  contemplatiou  of  man.  — 
Hale  :  Origin  of  Mankind. 

*  ex'-pH-cate,  a.  [Lat.  explicatus,  pa.  par, 
of  explico  =  to  unfold :  ex  =  out,  away,  and  jsWco 
=  to  fold  ;  plica  =  a  fold.]  Explicated,  ex- 
plained ;  made  clear  or  plain. 

"Thus  was  the  mystery  made  explicate."  —  Bp. 
Taylor  :  Great  Exemplar,  pt  i.  §  5. 

*  ex-pli-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  explicatio,  from 
explicatus,  pa.  par.  of  explico;  Fr.  explicaticm ; 
Sp.  explicacion ;  Ital.  esplicazione.  ] 

L  Lit.:  The  act  of  opening,  unfolding,  or 
expanding. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  unfolding  the  meaning  of; 
explaining  or  interpreting  ;  explanation. 

"  In  the  explication  of  this  question.'— Bp.  Taylor  : 
Heal  Presence,  5  L 

2.  The  explanation  or  sense  given  by  an  ex- 
plainer or  interpreter. 

"The  wrong  explicatioTia  of  this  poem  have  arisen 
from  an  inattention  to  the  method  of  it."—Burd: 
Works,  vol.  i.  (Introd.). 

ex'-pli-ca-t^ve,  a.  [Fr.  explicatif;  Sp.  expli- 
cativo;  Ital.  esjilicativo,  from  Lat.  es^licatus, 
pa.  par.  of  explico.]  Explanatory  :  serving  to 
explain  or  make  clear. 

"  If  the  term  which  is  added  to  the  subject  of  a  com- 
plex proposition  be  either  ensential  or  any  way  neces- 
sary to  it.  then  it  is  called  explicative ;  for  it  only 
explains  the  subject ;  as.  every  mortal  man  is  a  son  of 
Adam." — Watts:  Logick. 

*  ex'-pli-ca-tor,  s.    [Lat.,  from  ea^licatus,  pa. 

par.  of  explico.]  One  who  explains  or  makes 
clear  ;  an  explainer,  a  commentator. 

"Upon  the  suppoBltion  of  Epicurus  and  his  expli- 
cator  Lucretius," — Sate:  Origin  qf  Mankind,  p.  10. 

ex'-pli-ca-tor-^,  a.     [Lat.  ea^licat(us),  pa. 

par.  of  explico ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.]    Servingto 

explain  or  interpret ;  explicative,  explanatory. 

"Those  evangelical  commands,  explicatory  of  tha 

law. "-—Barrow  ,'  Serjnona,  vol.  i.,  ser.  25. 

ex-plif-ft,  *  ex-pllC-ite,  n.  [Lat.  expli- 
citus,  old  pa.  par.  of  explico-=zto  unfold,  to 
explain;  Fr.  explicite;  Sp.  eixplicito.] 

1.  Plain,  clear ;  not  obscure  or  ambiguous  ; 
plainly  or  clearly  stated ;  express. 

"No  words  can  be  more  explicit."— Knox:  Christian 
PhUoaophy,  §  68. 

2.  Plain,  open,  unreserved,  outspoken. 
(Used  of  persons.) 

1^  For  the  difference  between  explicit  and 
explanatory,  see  Explanatory. 

explicit-function,  &. 

Math. :  A  function  whose  value  is  expressed 
directly  in  terms  of  the  variable  ;  thus,  in  the 
equation 

y  =  ax^-\ 

y  is  an  es^Ucit  Junction.  The  term  stands  op- 
posed to  implicit  function,  in  which  the  rela- 
tion between  the  function  and  variable  is  not 
directly  stated  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
ecLuation 

y^  —  2px  =  0, 
in  which  y  is  an  implicit  function  of  x. 

*  ex~pli5'-it,  a.  &s.     [A  contraction  of  Lat. 

explicit%is  =  wmoWed,  finished.]  A  term  for- 
merly written  at  the  end  of  books,  and  equiva- 
lent to  "the  end,"  or  "finis." 

ex-pli9'-it-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  explicit;  -ly.] 
Plainly,  openly,  clearly,  expressly  ;  without 
disguise  or  reservation  ;  directly. 

"  This  querulous  humour  carries  an  imipHcit  repug- 
nance to  God's  diti]X)sals ;  but  where  it  is  indulged,  it 
usually  is  its  own  expositor,  and  explicitly  avo-ws  it" — 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

ex-pli9'-xt-ness,  s.  [Eng.  explicit;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  explicit ;  plainness,  direct- 
ness, or  clearness  of  language. 

"llie  knowledge  of  this  article  was  by  no  means 
received  with  that  expUdtness  in  the  ancient  Jewish 
Church  that  it  is  now  iu  the  Christian." — Souff'  •  ■'■'•"■- 
maiza,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  7. 

ex-pl6'de,  v.t.  &  i.     [O.Fr.  exploder,  from  Lat. 


-  6x^  -I-  c, 


bSil.  1>6^;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  es^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  —  bel,  deL 
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exploder— export 


ea^jZodo  =  to  drive  out  by  a  clapping  of  hands  : 
ex  =  out,  and  plaudo  =  to  applaud.  ] 

A.  Transitive  : 

*1.  To  drive  oflFthe  stage  with  hooting  and 
clapping  ;  hence,  to  reject  with  noise;  to  ex- 
press disapprobation  of  noiaily. 

"  Him  old  and  young 
Boeploded,  and  hadseizet^  witb  violent  nanda. 
Had  not  a  cloud  descending  snatched  him  thence 
Unaeeu  amid  the  throng."      Milton  :  P.  L.,  xi.  669, 
2.  To  reject,  to  drive  into  disrepute  or  con- 
tempt ;  to  cry  down,  to  condemn  :  as,  an  ex- 
ploded theory  or  doctrine. 

"There is  pretended,  that  a  magnetical globe  or ter- 
rellftf  being  placed  upon  its  poles,  would  have  a  cou- 
etant  rotation;  but  this  is  commonly  exploded,-  as 
being' agalhst  all  experieuce."— H'?7fciTU. 

*  3.  To  drive  out  with  violence  and  noise. 
"  But  late  the  kindled  powder  did  explode 

^  The  masBy  ball,  and  the  brass  tube  unload." 

Blackmore:  Creation, 

4.  To  cause  to  explode  or  burst  with  a  loud 
report. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1,  To  hoot  or  cry  down';  to  express  disap- 
probation, dislike,  or  disgust  noisily. 

"  Thus  was  the  applause  they  meant 
Turned  to  exploding  hlss,*^'       Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  546. 

2.  To  burst  with  a  loud  report,  to  de- 
tonate. 

3.  To  burst  out  in  fury  or  fierceness  :  as, 
His  wrath  exploded. 

ex-pl6d'-er,  s.     [Eng.  explod(e);  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  rejects  or  decries ;  one  who 
expresses  disapprobation  or  dislike. 

"  Scandalous  exploders  of  the  doctrine  of  paaiiive 
oheiieace."— South :  Sermons,  vol.  vi..  ser.  7. 

.  2.  One  who  or  that  which  explodes,  or 
causes  an  explosion.  . 

ex-pl^t',  *  es-ploit,  *  es-ploite,  5.  [O.  Fr. 

esploit,  espleit,  eayploict ;  Fr.  eosploit,  from  Lat. 
explicitum  =  a  thing  settled,  ended,  or  dis- 
played, neut.  sing,  of  explicitus,  pa.  par.  of 
explico=to  unfold.]  A  deed  or  act  of  an  heroic 
or  remarkable  character ;  a  feat,  a  great  or 
noble  achievement. 

"  Imimtlent  for  exploits. 
His  eager  eyes  upcast,  he  soars  in  thought 
Above  all  height."  ffyer  :  Ruins  of  Rome. 

1^  For  the  difference  between  exploit  and 
deed,  see  Deed. 

ex-pl6it',  *e8pleiten«  ^exployt,  v.t.  [0. 
Fr.  esploiter,  espleiter,  exploicter;  Fr.  exploiter.] 
[Exploit,  s.] 

*  1.  To  perform,  to  acliieve. 

"  Suruiue  and  tell  the  westerne  world 
What  we  exployted  have." 

Warner :  Albions  England,  bk.  iii.,  c.  16. 

2.  To  utilise ;  to  make  use  of  for  one's  own 
profit. 

"To  prevent  the  Egyptian  nation  from  being  ex- 
ploited oy  a  ring  of  European  financiers."— PaM  Mall 
Gazette,  Oct.  12,  1882. 

ex-pl^-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.]  Tlie  act  or  pro- 
cess of  utilizing  or  employing  with  success  ; 
utilisation,  utility,  profit. 

"Establishing  ourselves  in  it  by  force,  and  pocketing 
the  money  that  we  can  raise— this  is  what  may  be 
termed  a  policy  of  exploitation."—  DaVy  Telegraph, 
May  16,  1883. 

* ex-ploi'-tiire,  s.  [Eng.  exploit;  -wre.]  An 
exploit,  a  deed,  an  achievement. 

"  The  commentaries  of  Julius  CiEBar,  which  he  made 
of  his  exploiture  In  Fmunce  and  Brltaine  " — Sir  T. 
Elyot :  Qovemmvr,  fo,  83  b. 

*"  ex-plbr'-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  exploratus,  pa.  par. 
of  eccploro.]  To  explore,  to  search  out,  to  try 
or  find  by  searching. 

"Snails  exclude  their  horns,  and  therewith  explorate 
their  way." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk,  lii.,  ch.  xx. 

ex-pl6r-a-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  explo- 
ratig,  from  exploratus,  X)Si.  par.  of  explore;  Sp. 
€xpl<yracion ;  Ital.  esplorazione.]  The  act  of 
exploring  ;  close  and  careful  search,  examina- 
tion, or  investigation  :  as,  the  exploratio7i  of 
a  countiy,  the  exploration  of  doctrines. 

"Fur  exact  exploration  scales  should  be  suspended 
where  the  air  is  quieti  that,  clear  of  impediments, 
they  may  the  more  freely  convert  upon  their  natural 

vertictty." — Browne :   f'ulgar  Errours. 

*  ex-plor'-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  expcorai{e) ; 
-ive.]  Tending  to  exploration  ;  exploratory, 
exploring. 

*  ex'-pl6r-a-tor,  s.      [Lat,  ;  Fr.  exploratenr ; 

Sp.  explorador.l  An  explorer;  one  who  ex- 
plores, searches,  or  investigates  closely. 

"Percy,  their  explorator,  was  let  out  Jis  a  raven- 

and  sent  out  as  a  spy." — Proceedings  against  Garnet 

(an.  1606), 


ex-plor'-a-tor-y,  a.  [Lat,  es^loratorius, 
from  exploratus,  pa,  par.  of  exploro.  ]  Pertain- 
ing or  serving  to  exploration  ;  searching, 
examining,  investigation. 

"  This  your  employment  is.  for  the  present,  meerly 
exploratory  and  provisional. ' — Reliquia  Wottoniance, 
p.  496. 

ex-pl6're,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr,  explorer,  from  Lat. 
exploro  =  to  examine,  to  investigate,  to  ex- 
plore :  ex  =  out,  and  ploro  to  make  to  flow, 
to  weep ;  Sp.  explorar;  Itai.  esplorare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  search  or  seek  into  ;  t'o  investigate,  to 
inquire  into, 

"  I  came  no  spy. 
With  purpose  to  explore  or  to  disturb 
The  secrefe  of  your  realm  " 

Milton:  P.L.,i\..  971. 

*  2.  To  search  or  seek  for  or  after. 

"  Explores  the  lost,  the  wauderiug  sheep  directs." 
Pope:  Messiah,  51. 

3.  To  travel  or  range  over  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  nature,  physical  features 
or  extent  of. 

i.  To  search  or  try  by  any  means  ;  to  exa- 
mine into  closely. 
"  Abdiel  that  sight  endured  not  where  he  stood  .  .  , 
And  thus  hia  own  undaunted  he&xt  explores." 

Milton :  P.  L:,  vl.  113. 

*  5.  To  try  the  qualities  or  powers  of. 

"Hark  I  his  hands  the  lyre  explore." 

Gray :  Progress  of  Poesy. 

B,  Intrans. ;  To  make  explorations ;  to 
search,  to  investigate. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  explore  and 
to  examine,  see  Examine. 

*  ex-plb're-ment,  s.  [Eng.  explore;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  exploring;  exploration,  search, 
investigation. 

"The frustrated  search  of  Porta,  upon  the  explore- 
ment  of  many,  could  scarce  find  one."  —  Browne: 
Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii. 

ex-plor'-er,  s.     [Eng.  explorie);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  explore*:,   searches,   or  inves- 
,  tigates. 

2.  (Spec.) ;  An  apparatus  by  which  the 
bottom  of  a  body  of  water  is  examined,  when 
not  beyond  a  certain  depth.  In  one  form  it 
is  called  a  submarine  telescope ;  in  other 
forms  it  is  a  diving-bell,  submarine-boat,  &c. 

ex-pl6r'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a,,  &  s.    [Explore.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Designed  for  or  employed  in 
exploration  :  as,  an  exploring  party. 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  same  as  Exploration 
(q.v.). 

ex-plo'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  explosio,  from  explosv^, 
pa.  par.  of  explode  =  to  explode;  Fr.  &  Sp. 
explosion;  Ital.  esplosione.] 

1,  Lit.:  A  bursting  or  exploding  with  aloud 
report ;  a  bursting  or  sudden  expansion  of  any 
elastic  fluid  with  force  and  a  loud  report ;  a 
sudden  or  load  discbarge. 

"  In  explosion  vast 
The  thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice." 

Thomson :  Summer,  1,130. 

2.  Fig. :  A   violent    outburst   of  rage   or 


"But  now  the  explosion  Vf as  terrible."— Macaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

£x-pld'-sive,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  explosif.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Bursting  or  driving  with 
great  force  and  noise ;  causing  explosion  :  as, 
the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder,  &c. 

"These  minerals  constitute  in  the  earth  a  kind  of 
natural  gunpowder,  which  takes  fire;  and  by  the  as 
sistance  of  its  explosive  power,  renders  the  shock 
greater,"—  Woodward. 

2.  Philol.  :  Not  continuous  ;  formihg  a  com- 
plete vocal  stop  :  as,  an  explosive  consonant. 

B.  As  suistantive : 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  Anything  liable  to  or  caus- 
ing explosions  ;  an  explosive  agent.  Such 
are  gunpowder,  dynamite,  gun-cotton,  nitro- 
glycerine, &c.  (q.v.). 

2.  Philol.  :  A  mute  or  non-continuous  con- 
sonant, as  k,  t,  &. 

explosive-ball,  s.  One  having  a  burst- 
ing-charge which  is  ignited  on  concussion  or 

by  a  time-fuse,     [Shell.] 

ex-pl6'-sive-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  explosive;  -ly.] 
In  an  explosive  manner;  byway  of  explosion. 

ex-pl6'-sive-ness,  s,   [Eng.  explosive ;  -ness.1 
The  quality  of  being  explosive. 


*ex-pd-li-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat,  expoliatio,  ex- 
spoliatio,  from  expoliatus,  exspoliatvs,  pa.  par. 
of  expolio,  ex^olio  =  to  plunder,  to  pillag* : 
ex  =  out,  fully,  and  spolio  =  tfl  plunder,  to 
spoil.]  The  act  of  spoiling,  robbing,  or 
plundering ;  spoliation, 

"  A  cruel  expoliation  begins  that  violence."— 5f«Rop 
Ball :  Contemplations,  B.  4. 

*  ex-pol'-ish,  V.t  [Pref.  e£  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
polish  (q.v.);  Lat.  expolio.]  To  polish  with 
extra  care. 

"  To  strive,  where  nothing  is  amiss,  to  mend  J 
To  polish,  and  expoUsh,  paiut  and  stain," 

IfeywQOd :  Hist,  of  Women  (1624). 

*  ex-po'ne,  v.t.  [Lat.  expono  —  to  set  out ;  to 
expose :  ex  =  out,  and  p)ono  =  to  place.] 

1.  To  expose  to  danger. 

2.  To  explain,  to  expound, 

3.  To  characterize,  to  represent. 

ex-p6n'-ent,  s.     [Lat.  exponens,  pr.  par.  of 
esppono.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  One  who  expounds  or  explains  anything ; 
an  explainer,  an  expositor :  as,  the  exponent 
of  a  doctrine  or  theoiy. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  stands  or  is  set  forward 
as  the  index  or  representative  of  a  party, 
sect,  &.C.  ;  one  who  assitraes  or  undertakes  a 
character. 

"One  or  two  characters  were  imperfectly  rendered 
by  the  exponents." — Alhenceum.,  Ajml  1,  18B2. 

IL  Alg.  :  A  number  written  to  the  right  of 
and  above  a  quantity  to  show  how  many  times 
it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  factor :  thus,  in  the  ex- 
pression a^,  the  number  3  is  an  exponent,  and 
shows  that  a  is  to  be  taken  three  times  as  a 
factor.  The  expression  a^  is  equivalent  to 
axaxa,  and  is  read  a  cube.  The  exponent  is. 
properly  the  exponent  of  the  power,  but  for 
simplicity  it  is  often  called  the  exponent  of 
the  quantity.  The  term  is  applied  to  any 
quantity  written  on  the  right  of  and  above  a 
quantity,  whether  it  be  entire  or  fractional, 
negative  or  positive,  constant  or  variable  : 
thus,  in  the  expression  o^  a*,  a-^,  a',  a^-\ 
3  i  -3  a  and  '^-^  are  called  exponents.  The 
The  exponent  of  the  ratio  or  proportion  be- 
tween two  numbers  or  quantities  is  the  quo- 
tient arising  when  the  antecedent  is  divided 
by  the  consequent :  thus,  8  is  the  exponent  of 
the  ratio  of  40  to  5,  since  ^  =  8- 

ex-po-nen'-tial  (tial  as  shal),  u.     [Eng. 

exponent;  -ial;  Fy.  exponentlel.] 

Alg.  :  Pertaining  to  an  exponent  or  expo- 
nents ;  involving  variable  exponents  ;  as,  an 
exponential  expression. 

exponential-curve,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  Exponentiiil  curves  are  such  as  partake  both  of  the 
nature  of  alttebraick  and  tmnscendeutal  ones.  They 
partake  of  the  former,  because  they  consist  of  a  finite 
number  of  terms,  though  those  terms  themselves  ai-e 
indeterminate;  and  they  are  in  some  measure  trans- 
ceudeutal,  because  they  cannot  be  algebraically  con- 
structed. " — Barris. 

exponential-equation, ;;. 

Alg.  :  An  equation  in  which  the  imknown 
quajitity  enters  an  exponent :  thus,  ax:=^h  is 
an  exponential  equation. 

exponential-function,  s. 

Alg.  :  A  function  in  which  the  variable 
enters  an  exponent :  thus,  in  the  equation 
y  ~  ax,  y  is  an  exponential  function  of  x. 

exponential-series,  s. 

Alg. :  A  series  derived  from  the  develop- 
ment of  exponential  equations  or  quantities. 

ex-port',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  expor(o=to  carry  out : 
ex  =  out,  and  porta  =  to  carry ;  Fr.  exporter ; 
Ital.  esportare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  take  away. 

"  Glorious  followei-a  .  .  .  taint  businesB  through 
want  of  ueerecy,  and  export  honour  from  a  man,  and 
make  him  a  return  in  envy."— fiocon:  Bssaya;  Of 
Followers. 

2.  To  carry  or  send  abroad  or  to  foreign 
countries,  as  wares  in  commerce  ;  to  fumisli 
for  exportation. 

"  These  are  the  manufactures  we  report" 

Dryden  :  Bind  it  Panther,  ii  664. 

B.  Lntrans. :  To  send  out  commodities  to 
foreign  countries  in  way  of  traffic. 

"By  exporting  to  «  greater  value  than  it  imported. 
—Smith:   Wealth  of  If ations,  bk.  iv,,  ch.  1. 


f&te,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^Il,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre  ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  miite,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjhilan.    sa,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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sx'-port,  s.    [Export,  v.I 

1.  The  act  of  exporting ;  exportation. 

2.  That  which  is  exported ;  a,  commodity 
exported  in  way  of  traffic  to  foreign  countries. 

3.  The  whole  quantity  or  value  of  goods 
exported. 

"The  ordiunry  course  of  exchange  1>eijig  rni  Imlicn- 
tion  of  the  ordinary  state  ot  deht  and  credit  l)etwceu 
two  iJlaces,  must  iiltewise  be  an  indication  of  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  their  exports  nnd  imports,"— iSnji^A. ■ 
Wealth  of  X'ations,  bk.  iv,,  cli.  iii. 

export-bill,  s.  A  bill  drawn  againat  or 
for  the  value  of  expoj  ted  goods. 

export-duty,  s  A  duty  paid  on  ex- 
ported goods. 

export-trade,  s.     Trade  in  connection 
with  goods  or  produce  sent  abroad.     Of  agri- 
cultural produce  but  little  departs  from  this 
country  ;  the  current  is  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion.   The  most  important  exports  are  manu- 
factured goods.    The  value  of  the  exported 
cottongoodsofGreat  Britain  in  1902amounted 
,    to  sixty-five  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  not 
counting  nearly  seveu  and  a  halt   inillions 
more  of  cotton  yarn.     Next  in  importance 
followed  iron  and    steel,    value    more  than 
twenty-nine  miliums,  and  then  coal,  cinders, 
fuel,  &c.,  twenty-seven  and  a  half  millions. 
Machinery  amounted  to  more  than  eighteen 
and  a  half  "millions ;   woollen  ihanufactures, 
fifteen  millions  (not  including  woollen  and 
worsted    yarn,    five    millions    more) ;    linen 
manufactures  reached  nearly  five  and  a  half 
millions.    The  aggregate  exports  in  1902  were 
£349,350,664.    It  is  no  sign  of  unsoundness,' 
but  the  reverse,  in  trade  that  we  uniforlnly' 
import  more  than  we  export.    Of  the  foi'eign 
countries  to  which  goods  were  exported   in 
1901,  the  United  States  stood  highest,  taking 
about  thirty-seven  millions  of  pounds  wortli  ; 
Germany  came  next  with  about  thirty-four  mil- 
hons,  then  France  with  nearly  twenty-four  ; 
next  came  Holland  with  thirteen,  Russia  with' 
thirteen,  Belgium  with  twelve,  Cliina  nearly 
seven,  and  Brazil  with  four  and  a  half,  i  01^ 
British  possessions,  India  and  Burmah  took 
nearly  thirty-six  millions;  Australia  twenty- 
.    three  and  a  half,  South  African  colonies  twelve, 
British  NorthAmerica  eight,  New  Zealand  aix, 
West  Indies  two.  [Free  Trade,  ImpobtTrade.] 

£x-pbrf-a-ble,  a.   [Bug.  eocport ; -able.}  That, 
may  or  can  be  exported ;  fit  for  exportation. 

ex-por-ta -tion,  s.     [Pr. ,  from  Lat,  eosporta- 
tio,  from  eocportahis,  pa.  par,  of  exporto. ) 

*  1.  The  act  of  carrying  or  taking  out  or 
away. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  exporting  goods 
for  sale ;  the  act  of  sending  or  .conveying  to 
foreign  countries  commodities  in  the  way  of 
traffic.  ' 

"To  increase  aa much  affpossiWe  the  exportation  of  ' 
the  produce  of  domestic  industry," — Smith :  Wealth  of ' 
ITations,  bk,  iv.,  ch.  i. 

ex-port'-er,  s.     [Eng.  export;  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  carries  or  takes  out  or  away. 
2.  One  who  exports  commodities  to  foreign 

countries  in  way  of  traffic  ;  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  importer,  who  brings  them  in  from 
foreign  countries. 

"Money  will  be-  melted  down  or  carried  away  in 
coin  by  the  exporter,  whether  the  pieces  of  each  S])ecte9 
be  by  the  law  bigger  or  leas." — Locke :  Concerning  the 
Value  of  Money. 

*ex-p6^'-al,  s.    [Eng.  expos{e);  -al.]    The  act 
ofejfposing;  exposure. 

"  In  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  common  exposal 
of  enr  wit," — A  dvice  to  a  Foung  Poet. 

ex-po'^e,   v.t.     [Fr.  exposer  =  to  lay  out,  to 
expose :  ex  =  out,  and  poser  =  to  set,  to  place.] 

1.  To  set  or  cast  out  or  away. 

'*  Helpless  and  naked  on  a  woman's  knees, 
To  be  es^ooied  or  reared  an  she  may  please." 

Prior:  Solomon,  iii,  56,67. 

2.  To  set  out  or  put  forward  as  for  sale  ;  to 
exhibit. 

3.  To  set  in  some  public  place  to  be  seen 
by  all. 

"He  was  then  carried  to  the  marketplace,  and  ex- 
poaeti  during  some  time  aa  a  malefactor. '  — Macaulay  : 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiil. 

i.  To  lay  bare  or  open  ;  to  leave  uncovered  ; 
to  disclose. 

"As  he  lifted  bis  arm,  his  cuirass  rose,  and  exposed 
the  lower  part  of  his  left  side," — Macaulay :  hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 
5.  To  disclose ;  to  lay  open ;  to  make 
public ;  to  detect  and  make  known  :  as,  To 
expose  a  fraud. 


6.  To  make  liable  or  subject ;  to  subject,  to 
place  or  set  in  the  way  of ;  to  lay  open. 

"They  had  been  exposed  to  daily  affronts,  such  as 
miglit  well  have  roused  the  cholev  of  the  humblest 
plebeian,"— jtf((caw7ay.-  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xli. 

7.  To  lay  open,  to  present,  as  for  examina- 
tion ;  to  submit. 

"  Those  who  seek  truth  only,  freely  expose  their 
princiijles  to  the  teat,  and  are  pleased  to  have  them 
examined."— /.ocfte. 

8.  To  piit  in  danger  ;  to  endanger. 

"The  exposing  himself  notoriously  did  change  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  when  his  troops  begun  to  give 
ground  '  —Clarendon. 

9.  To  put  in  the  power  of  anything, 

"  He  would  not  to  the  seas  expose  his  wife." 

Dryden:  Ceyx  &  Alcyone. 

10.  To  hold  up  to  censure  or  ridicule,  by 
disclosing  the  faults  of;  to  show  the  folly, 
ignorance,  or  wickedness  of. 

"Like  Hoi-ace,  you  only  expose  the  follies  of  men 
without  aiTaiguiug  their  vices."— ^uden ;  Juvenal 
(Dedlc). 

ex-p6--§e',  ».     [Fr.,  pa.  par.  oi  cTposer.} 

1.  A  formal  declaration  or  recital  by  an 
individual  or  government  of  the  causes  and 
grounds  of  acts  performed. 

2.  An  exposure  ;  specif.,  the  exposure  or 
disclosure  of  something  which  it  is  desired  to 
keep  secret. 

ex-p6^ed',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Expose,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Set  out,  exhibited,  disclosed. 

2.  Open,  unsheltered,  unprotected,  liable  : 
as,  an  exposed  situation. 

*  ex-pd^'-ed-ness,  *-.     [Eng.  exposed;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  exposed,  un- 
sheltered, or  unprotected  ;  liability,  exposure. 
"So  that  on  the  whole  the  exposedness  to  guilt  or 
blame  is  left  Just  Ss  it  was."— £'rfWar(f«;  On  tJie  Will, 
pt.  iii.,  §  3, 

ex-poj'-er,  s.     [Eng.  €xpos(e);  -er,] 

1.  Orel.  Lang.  .  One  who  or  that  which 
exposes. 

2.  Entom.  (PL):  The  name  given  by  Edward 
Newman,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  to  the  butterflies 
called  by  him  Detegentes,  which,  when  in  the 
chrysalis  state,  are  exposed  to  the  full  influ- 
ence of  the  weather.  It  includes  most  of  the 
British  butterflies.     [Diurna,] 

ex-p6-s5t'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  &cpositio, 
from  exposit^ts,  pa,  par.  of  expow;  Sp.  exposi- 
don;  Ital.  esposizione.]  '* 

*  1.  The  act  of  exposing,  laying  open,  or 
bare,  or  displaying  to  public  view. 

*  2.  The  situation  in  which  anything  is 
placed  with  respect  to  the  sun  or  air  ;  aspect, 
exposure. 

"Water  he  ohuses  clear,  light,  without  taste  or 
smell ;  di-awn  from  springe  with  an  easterly  exposi- 
tion."— A  rbuthtiot. 

3.  An  explanation  or  interpretation ;  the 
act  of  expounding  or  setting  out  the  meaning 
or  sense  of  an  author  or  a  work. 

"  Yonr  exposition  on  the  holy  text," 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  2. 

4.  A  work  containing  explanations  or  inter- 
pretations of  an  author  or  a  work  ;  a  com- 
mentary. 

5.  An  exhibition  or  show,  as  of  the  products 
and  manufactures  of  a  coiintry. 

ex-pd^'-i-tive,  a.  [Lat.  exposii{%s),  pa.  par. 
of  expono,  and  Eng.  adj.  sufi",  -ive.]  Serving 
to  expose  or  explain ;  expository,  explanatory, 
exegetical. 

"The  opinion  of  Durandiia  is  to  be  rejected,  as  not 
expositive  ol  the  Creed's  confession." — Pearson  :  On  the 
Creed,  art.  5. 

ex-p6§'-i-t6r,  *ex-pos-i-tour,  *ex-pos- 
y-tour,  s.  [Lat.,  from  expom.tiLs,  pa,  par.  of 
expono.']  One  who  expounds  or  explains ;  an 
interpreter,  an  expounder,  an  explainer,  a 
commentator. 

"Predictions  which  by  all  expositors  are  uudei-stood 
of  the  Messiah." — Horsley :  Dissert,  on  the  Prophecies. 

ex-pos'-i-tor-y,  a,  [Eng.  expositor;  -y.] 
Serving  or  tending  to  expose,  explain,  or  il- 
lustrate ;  explanatory. 

"Tlii^  book  may  serve  as  a  glossary  or  expository 
index  to  the  poetical  writers."— ./■oftnsoii.-  Preface  to 
his  Abrliged  Dictionary. 

ex  post  f^c'-to,  phr.  [Lat.,  lit.  =  from  or  by 
something  done  after.]  Done  after  anything ; 
from,  or  by,  an  after  act. 


II  Ex  post  facto  law :  A  law  which  operates 
by  after  enactment ;  one  which  has  a  retro- 
spective effect;  one  which  visits  with 'criminal 
punishujent  that  which  was  not  a  crime  before 
its  passing. 

ex-p6s'-tu-late,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.^  easpostulatus, 
pa.  par.  of  expostv-lo  =  to  demand  urgently: 
ex  =  out,  fully,  and  postulo  =  to  ask.] 

*  A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  argue,  to  discuss,  to  reason  abou];. 

"I  cannot  now  stay  to  expostulate  the  cjise  with 
them." — Aahelon:  Danger  of  IJ ypocrisy  {Itl^),  p.  17. 

2.  To  call  in  question.  {Massinger :  Maid 
of  Honour,  iii.  1.) 

B,  Intrans. :  To  reason  earnestly  with  any 
one,  calling  in  question  the  propriety  of  his 
conduct,  words,  &c.,  and  urging  him  to  alter, 
desist,  or  make  redress  ;  to  Temonsti;ate. 
(Followed  by  with.) 

"  Impatient  to  the  gods  they  raise  theJncry, 
And  thus  expostulate  with  those  on  high." 

Jtowe  :  Lucan,  li.  65,  66. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
expostulate  and  to  remonstrate :  "  We  expostulate 
in  a  tone  of  authority  ;  we  remonstrate  iu  a 
tone  of  complaint.  He  who  expostulates  passes 
a  censure,  and  claims  to  be  heard ;  he  who 
revionstrates  presents  his  case  and  requests  to 
be  heard.  Expostulation  may  often  be  the  pre- 
cursor of  violence  ;  remonstrance-  mostly  rests 
on  the  force  of  reason  and  representation.;  he 
who  admits  of  expostnlation  from  an  inferior 
undermines  his  own  authority ;  he  who  is 
deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends  is  far 
gone  in  folly :  the  acpostulation  is  mostly  on 
matters  of  personal  interest ;  the  rernonstrance 
may  as  often  be  made  on  matters  of  propri  ety. " 
(Crdbl) :  Eng,  Synon.) 

ex-poS'ta-Ia'-tion,  5.  [Lat.  ea^ostulatio, 
from  expo'stulatvs,  pa.  par.  of  esppostulo.)     ' 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  expostulating  or 
remonstrating ;  a  pressing  or  urging  of  reasons 
in  opposition  to  any  act  or  proposed  act;,  on 
the  ground  orits  impropriety  ;  remonstrance. 

"  The  Long  Parliament  bad  ...  in  spite  of  the  phllo- 
Bophical  and  eloquent  expostulation  of  Milton,  estab- 
lisned  and  maintained  a  cenBorshJp."  —  Macaiilay  : 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii 

2.  Rhet. :  An  address  contain'ing  an  expos- 
tulation. 

ex-pos'-tu-la-tor,  s.  [Eng.  eiippostulat(e) ; 
-or.]  One'  who  expostulates  or  remonstrates 
with  another. 

ex-p6s'-tu-la-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  expostnttat^e) ; 
-ory.]  Containing  or  consisting  of  expostula- 
tions ;  of  the  nature  of  an  expostulation. 

''Trhis  fable  is  a  kind  of  exvostulatory  debate  be- 
tween Bounty  and  Ingi-atitnde.  — /i'.S!stran^& 

ex-po'-sure  (Ba.szh.\s.  [Eng.  expos(e);  -wre.] 

1.  The  act  of  exposing,  abandoning,  or  cast- 
ing out  to  chance. 

2.  The  act  of  exposing,  setting  out,  or  laying 
open. 

3.  The  act  of  exposing,  laying  open,  or 
making  liable  or  subject  to  anything. 

4.  The  state  of  being  exposed,  laid  open,  or 
made  liable  or  subject  to  any  thing :  as  danger, 
cold,  or  any  inconvenience. 

"  AJax  sets  Thersites 
To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exposure." 

Shakesp. :  TroUus  A  Creisida,  i.  %. 

*  5,  The  situation  in  which  any  place. lies 
with  respect  to  the  points  of  the  compass  ; 
exposition ;  aspect. 

"  Set  such  plants  as  will  not  endure  fbeJionse  in  potfi, 
tt^o  or  three  Inches  lower  than  the  surface  of  some 
bed,  under  a  sonthern  exposure."— Evelyn. 

ex-po^d',  *  ex-pone,  *  ex-poun-en, 
*  ex-pown-en,  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  expondre,  from 
Lat.  expono  =  to  lay  or  set  forth,  to  .explain  ; 
ex  =  out,  and  pono  =  to  place.]    [Expone.] 

*  1.  To  lay  open  :  to  examine,  to  search. 

"  He  expounded  l>otb  his  pockets." 

Butler  :  Budibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  iii. 

2.  To  explain,  to  interpret,  to  comment  on  ; 
to  show  the  meaning  of. 

"  His  dieciplia  came  to  him,  and  seiden,  'Bxpovmeio 
us  the  jiarable  of  taris  of  the  felde.  '—Wyuliff'e: 
Matthew  y.ii\.  36. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  expmind 
and  to  explain,  see  Explain. 

ex-ptfund'-er,  s.  [Eng.  expound;  -er.]  One 
who  expounds,  explains,  or  interprets  ;  an  ex- 
lilainer,  a  commentator. 

"  But  for  all  yt  ye  expounders  do  differ  in  the  decla- 
ration of  the  metaphor."- Caruime;  Short  Declaration 
upon  Psalm  IxxxviiL 


bSil,  b6^;  pout,  j6^1;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  9IUU,  bengSi;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     ph  =  f. 
-dan.  -tian  =  shgn.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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*  ex-poune,  *  ex-poun-en,  •  ex-pown- 

en,  v.t.    [Expound.] 

ex-press',  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  expresser;  Fr.  exprl- 
Ttier;  Sp.  expresar  ;  Port,  expressar  ;  Ital.  cs- 
priviere,  from  Lat.  express^is,  pa.  par.  of  ex- 
primo.]    [Express,  a.] 

I,  Lit.  :  To  press  or  squeeze  out ;  to  force 
out  bj'  squeezing  or  pressure. 

"  AmoHg  the  watry  juices  o(  fruit  are  all  the  fi-uita 
out  of  which  driuk  is  expressed ;  aa  the  graije  autl  the 
apple."— fiacon. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  extort,  to  bring  out,  to  elicit. 

"  Haltera  and  mcks  cauiint  express  frotu  thee 
■  More  thau  thy  deeds  ;  'tis  only  judgineut  waitatbee." 
Beii  Jomoii. 

2.  To  declare,  to  intimate,  to  indicate,  to 
make  known,  to  show  plainly  in  words ;  to 
declare,  to  give  utterance  to. 

"  True  wit  ia  nature  to  advantage  dvest, 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne  er  bo  well  exprest." 
Pope :  Essay  on  Criticism,  3'J7,  298 

3.  To  show,  manifest,  declare,  indicate,  or 
exhibit  in  any  way. 

"  My  soug  the  workings  of  her  heart  expressed." 

Wordsworth  :  On  the  Affections. 

i.  To  exemplify  ;  to  exhibit,  to  manifest. 
"The  people  a«ked  him.  .  .  in  what  manner  they 
should  cxpres* '.their  repentance." — Sharp:   Sermons, 
vol,  i.,  ser.  4. 

5.  To  set  down  in  writing  ;  to  compose,  to 
indite. 

"Her  letters  were  so  well 'expressed  that  they  de- 
served to  I)e  well  3i>elt." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

6.  Witli  the  reflexive  pronoun  :  To  declare  or 
speak  one's  opinions  or  feelings  in  words. 

"Mr.  Philips  did  tia5>re«s  himself  with  much  indig- 
nation against  mo  one  evening."— /"ope, 

*  7.  To  mark,  to  set  down,  to  stamp. 

*  8.  To  denote,  to  designate,  to  mark  or 
point  out. 

"  Moses  and  Aaron  took  these  men  expressed  by  tketr 
names." — Numbers  i.  17. 

9.  To  declare :  as,  He  expressed  himself 
gi'eatly  pleased. 

*  10.  To  furnish,  present,  or  offer  a  copy, 
representation,  or  resemblance  of ;  to  resem- 
ble, to  be  like. 

"  So  kids  and  whelps  their  sires  and  dams  express." 
Dryden:  Virffil;  Eel.  i.  32. 

*  11.  To  represent,  to  imitate  ;  to  form  a 
likenuss  of. 

"  Each  skilful  artist  shall  express  thy  form 
lu  ctiiiniated  gold." 

Smith  :  Pkcedru,  &  ffippolUiis. 

t  12.  To  send  by  express  ;  to  dispatch  by 
special  messenger  or  means  of  conveyance. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  ex- 
press,  to  declare,  to  signify,  to  testify,  and  to 
utter:  "To  express  is  the  simple  act  of  com- 
munication resulting  from  our  circumstances 
as  social  agents ;  to  declare  is  a  specific  and 
positive  act  that  is  called  for  by  the  occasion  : 
the  former  may  be  done  in  private,  the  latter 
is  always  more  or  less  public.  An  expression 
of  one's  feelings  and  sentiments  to  those  whom 
we  esteem  is  the  supreme  delight  of  social 
oeings  ;  the  declaration  of  our  opinions  may 
be  prudent  or  imprudent,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Words,  looks,  gestures,  or  move- 
ments serve  to  express;  actions  as  well  as 
words  may  sometimes  declare.  ...  To  ex- 
press and  to  signify  ai'e  both  said  of  words  ; 
but  express  has  always  regard  to  the  agent, 
and  the  use  which  he  makes  of  the  words. 
Signify  has  respect  to  the  things  of  which  the 
words  are  made  the  usual  signs  :  hence  it  is 
tliJit  a  word  maybe  made  to  express  one  thing, 
while  it  signifies  another  ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
many  words,  according  to  their  ordinary  sig~ 
nifiaitioii,  will  not  ex^ness  what  the  Speaker 
has  in  his  mind,  and  wishes  to  communicate. 
To  signify  and  testify,  like  the  word  ea^iress, 
are  em]>Ioyed  in  general  for  any  act  of  com- 
munication otherwise  than  by  words  ;  but 
express  is  used  in  a  stronger  sense  than  either 
of  the  former.  The  passions  and  strongest 
movements  of  the  soul  are  expressed;  the 
simple  intentions  or  transitory  feelings  of  tlie 
mind  are  signifmd  or  testified.  Utter,  from  the 
preposition  out,  signifying  to  bring  out,  differs 
from  express  in  this,  that  the  latter  respects 
the  thing  which  is  communicated,  and  the 
former  the  means  of  communication.  We 
exypress  from  the  heart ;  we  utter  witli  the  lips : 
to  cxpi'css  an  uncharitable  sentiment  is  a  viola- 
tion of  Christian  duty  ;  to  utter  an  unseemly 
word  is  a  violation  of  good  manners  :  tliose 
who  say  what  they  do  not  mean,  vtter  but  do 
not  express  ;  those  who  show  by  their  looks 
what  is  passing  in  their  hearts,  express  but  do 
not  Kiter.     Express  may  be  said  of  all  sentient 


beings,  and,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  even  of 
those  which  have  no  sense  ;  signify  is  said  of 
rational  agents  only.  The  dog  has  the  most 
expressive  mode  of  showing  his  attachment 
and  fidelity  to  liis  master ;  a  significant  look 
or  smile  may  sometimes  give  rise  to  suspicion, 
and  lead  to  the  detection  of  guilt.  To  signify 
and  testify,  though  closely  allied  in  sense  and 
application,  have  this  difference,  that  to  s%g- 
nify  is  simply  to  give  a  sign  of  what  passes 
inwardly,  to  testify  is  to  give  that  sign  in  the 
presence  of  others."    (Crabh :  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex-press',  *  ex-presse,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Fr. 
expres,  from  Lat.  exjrressus  =  distinct,  plain, 
pa.  par.  of  exprimo  =  to  press  out  :  ex  =  out, 
and  ^jriifio  =  to  press  ;  Sx>.  expreso ;  Port. 
expresso  ;  Ital.  espresso,} 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Exactly  like  or  resembling,  as  though 
pressed  from  a  die. 

"  Of  bia  presence  many  a  aiitn 
Rtill  following  thee,  still  compassing;;  thee  round 
With  goodness  .ind  paternal  love  ;  liis  face 
Express."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  xi.  351-4, 

2.  Expressed  or  declared  in  plain  or  direct 
language ;  plain,  clear,  explicit,  not  ambiguous. 

"All  the  gazers  on  the  skies, 
Read  not  in  fair  heaveus  story, 
Expresser  truth,  or  truer  glory." 

Ben  Jonson  :  Epigratn  40. 

3.  Travelling  at  a  special  or  extraordinary 
speed  :  as,  an  express  train, 

II,  Law :  That  which  is  not  left  to  implica- 
tion, but  is  plainly  stated  :  as,  an  expre-^n  con- 
dition, an  express  contract. 

*'  B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Expressly,  plainly,  directly. 

"  As  yet  is  pvoued  expresso  in  his  profecib.s  ' 

E.  En{j.  Aim.  Poems,  li.  1.158. 

2.  Intended,  said,  or  done  for  a  particular 
purpose  or  end  ;  specially. 

^  A  messenger  seut  express  from  the  other  world." — 
A  tterbury. 

C.  As  siibsiantive : 

*  1.  An  exact  representation  or  copy ;  a. 
clear  or  distinct  declaration. 

"  The  only  remanent  express  of  Christ's  sacriAco  on 
earth." — Jer.  Taylor, 

2.  A  messenger  sent  on  a  special  or  par- 
ticular errand  or  occasion  ;  a  courier. 

"Tlie  king  sent  nn  express  immediately  to  the 
mar  ciTi  is . " — Clare  ndo  n . 

3.  A  regular  and  systematic  x^rovision  for 
the  speedy  transmission  of  persons,  parcels, 
mails,  &c. ;  specif.,  a  vehicle  or  train  which 
travels  at  a  specially  high  rate,  stopping  only 
at  the  more  impoitant  towns. 

4.  A  message  sent  by  an  express. 

"  T  am  content  my  heart  should  be  discovered  to  the 
world,  without  any  of  those  popular  capitations  which 
some  men  use  in  their  speeches  and  expresses" — King 
Charles ;  Eikon  /iasilike. 

*  ex  -  press'- age,  s.  [Eng.  express;  -age.] 
The  charge  for  sending  or  carrying  messages 
or  parcels  by  express  ;  the  business  of  carry- 
ing expresses. 

ex-pressed.',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Express,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Squeezed  or  pressed  out ;  uttered,  de- 
clared, set  down  in  writing. 

2.  Openly  or  plainly  declared ;  not  iinijUed. 

expre^ted-olls,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Oils  obtained  from  bodies  only  by 
subjecting  the  latter  to  jircssure. 

*  ex-press'-ed-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  ex2:>ressed;  -ly.] 

Expressly. 

"  Wherefore  Oud  ]iutteth  this  name  Face  ex- 
pressedly."~Caluiiie  .  Fotire  Godly  Sermons,  4. 

*  ex-presse-ly,  adv.    [Expressly.] 

ex-press'-er,  s.  [Eng.  express;  -er.]  One 
who  expresses. 

ex -press' -i-ble,  a.    [Eng.  express;  -able.] 

*  1.  That  may  or  can  be  obtained  or  drawn 

out  by  squeezing  or  ])ressure. 

2.  That  may  or  can  be  expressed,  uttered, 
declared,  or  represented. 

"There  is  a  di[jlitboiig  composed  of  our  first  and 
thli-d  vowels,  .and  expressible  therefore  liy  them." — Sir 
It'.  Jones:  Orthography  of  Asiatic  Words. 

ex-press'-ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
expressio  =  a  pressing  or  squeezing  out,  from 
expressus,  pa.  par.  of  exprimo  =  to  squeeze 
out;  Sp.  expresion;  Ital.  espressione.] 


L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  squeezing,  pressing, 
or  forcing  out  by  pressure,  # 

"  The  juices  of  the  leaves  are  obtained  by  expression  .• 
from  this  Juice  proceeda  the  iAstti."—Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  aet  or  process  of  extracting,  extort- 
ing, or  eliciting  by  pressure  or  force. 

3.  The  act  of  expressing,  uttering,  declaring  ; 
declaration,  utterance,  representation. 

"  It  was  the  extemi>oraueou9  expression  of  the  new 
king's  feelings." — Afucaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  Representation  by  words ;  style  of  lan- 
guage. 

5.  The  words  or  language  in  which  a  thought 
is  expi-essed ;  phraseology,  phrase,  mode  of 
speech. 

"  But  ill  expressions  sometimes  give  allay 
To  noble  thoughts,"  Buckingham. 

6.  Power  or  capability  of  being  expressed 
in  words. 

"It looks  amazing  even  beyond  exprestion." — Dam- 
pier:  Voyages,  vol.  il.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  71. 

7.  Cast  of  countenance  or  features,  as  ex- 
pressive of  character,  feeling,  or  emotion ; 
that  transient  change  which  takes  place  in 
the  i>ermanent  form  of  a  face  or  figure,  while 
under  the  influence  of  various  emotions. 

II.  Teclmically : 

1.  Alg. :  Tlie  representative  of  a  quantity 
written  in  algebraic  lai^uage— that  is,  by  the 
aid  of  symbols.  Thus  9x2  +  Zy  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  two  quantities  denoted  by  nine 
times  af^  and  three  times  y.  In  general,  any 
quantity  or  relation  denoted  by  algebraic 
symbols  is  an  algebraic  expression.  It  is  also 
called  a  Function  (q.v.). 

2.  Fine  Arts :  The  natural  and  lively  repre- 
sentation or  suggestion  of  any  state  or  condi- 
tion, as,  in  a  picture,  by  the  character  of  the 
landscape,  the  grouping  of  the  figures,  &c. ; 
more  specifically  the  conformation  of  the 
human  features,  as  the  eyes,  mouth,  &c.  ; 
that  power  or  quaUty  in  a  work  of  art  which 
suggests  an  idea. 

3.  Music:  The  power  or  act  of  rendering 
music  so  as  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  deep 
and  pure  emotion;  the  spirit  of  music,  as< 
opposed  to  the  mere  mechanical  production 
of  sound.  In  rendering  works  of  a  high  class, 
a  true  expression  involves  the  merging  of  the 
artist's  personality  in  an  enthusiastic  effort  to 
carry  out  the  highest  extent,  the  fullest  mean- 
ing of  the  composer.  Hence  the  difficulty  of 
giving  a  reading  of  classical  works  which 
shall  satisfy  those  critics  who  have  formed 
their  own  ideal  of  the  author's  conceptions. 
Compositions  of  a  low  order  often  achieve 
great  popularity  owing  to  their  clever  treat- 
ment by  practised  artists,  who  know  how  to 
create  an  artificial  interest  in  such  a  work, 
which  its  internal  merit  does  not  warrant. 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

4.  Eltet.  :  Elocution,  diction ;  the  particular 
manner  or  style  of  utterance  appropriate  to 
the  subject  and  sentiment. 

expression-stop,  s. 

Music:  In  an  harmonium  the  expression- 
stop,  when  drawn,  closes  the  waste-valve  of 
the  bellows.  Any  alteration  of  the  pressure  of 
the  feec  on  the  wind-pedals  causes  therefore 
a  correspo-.iding  alteration  of  the  power  of  the 
tone  produced.  Hence,  by  a  proper  sympathy 
between  the  pressure  of  the  foot  and  the  force 
of  sound  required,  the  most  delicate  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade  can  be  obtained.  (Stainer 
£  Barrett.) 

ex-press'-ion-^l  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  ex- 
pression; -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  expression ; 
having  the  power  of  expression  ;  specifically, 
in  the  fine  arts,  having  the  power  or  quality 
of  embodying  ideas  or  emotions  in  sensible 
form  ;  representing  clearly  any  conception  or 
emotion. 

"To  euumer.ate  and  criticise  all  the  verbal  and  ex- 
pressional  solecisms." — I/atl :  Modem  English,  p.  36. 

ex-press'-ion-less  (ss  ns  sh),  a.  [Eng. 
expression ;  -less.]  Destitute  or  devoid  of 
expression. 


ex-pres'-sive,  a.    [Fr.  expressif;  Sp.  expres- 
ivo  ;  Port.  e3>pressivo ;  Ital.  espressivo.] 

1.  Serving    to    express,    utter,   declare,   or 
represent.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  He  was  tall,  lean,  mle.  with  a  haggard,  eager  look, 
expressffc  at  once  of  nigbtinesa  and  (j? shrewdness."— 
J/acituIay :  Hist.  Emj.,  ch.  xi. 


fate,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son :  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     sa.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Full  of  expression ;  vividly  indicating  any 
conception  or  emotion. 

"Through  berexjurcjitivc  eyesher  soul  distiiictlyspoke.' 
Littleton ;  To  Mits  Lucy  Forieseuc. 

*3.  Expressible.  (Fuller:  Good  Thoughts, 
p.  181.)  ■  ^ 

ex-pres'-Bive-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  eocpressive; 
-ly.]  In  an  expressive  manner  ;  with  expres- 
sion, clearly,  fully,  plainly. 

"  Nature  also  la  most  expressively  set  forth  with  a 
biformed  body."— fiocoa  ;  On Leamirtg,  bk.  li.,  ch.  xiil. 
{Watt.) 

ex-pres'-sive-ness.  s.  [Eng.  expressive; 
-iiess.\  The  quality  of  being  expressive ;  the 
power  or  quality  of  expressing  or  representing 
vividly  to  the  senses  ;  power  or  force  of  repre- 
sentation. 

"  The  murrain  at  the  end  baa  all  the  expreaatveness 
that  words  can  give  it."— Addison :  On  VirgiF^eorffics. 

ex-pres-s^-vo,    es-pres-si'-vo,    adv. 
[Ital.  espi'essivo.] 
Music :  With  expression. 

^  ex-press'-less,  a.  [Eug.  express  ; -less.]  In- 
expressible. 

i     "  Our  expresileu  banned  aflaictiona." 

Marlowe  :  2  Tamburlaine,  y.  2. 

ex  -  press'- ly,  *ex~presse-ly,  *ex- 
presse-lye,  adv.  [Eng.  express;  -ly.]  In 
an  express,  clear,  or  distinct  manner;  plainly, 
directly,  pointedly  ;"in  direct  terms. 

"An  alternative  expressly  proposed  to  them,"— 
Burke :  Regicide  Peace. 

""  ex-press'-ment,  ^  ex-presse-ment,  s. 

[Eng.  express  ;  -ment.]    The  act  of  expressing ; 
expression,  declaration. 

"When  the  tyme  convenyent  of  the  expressement 

at    them    ahall    came."— Fabyan :    Works,    vol.    i., 

ch.  xxxvii. 

ex- press -ness.  ""  ex- press -nesse,    s. 

[Eng.  express;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  express  ;  plainness,  directness. 

"The  terma  of  the  queation  want  somewhat  of  ex- 
pressness."— Bammond  :  Works,  i.  709, 

""  ex-pres -sure  (sure  as  shiir),  s.  [Eng. 
express  ;  -ure.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  expressing  or 
squeezing  out ;  expression. 

2.  The  act  of  expressing  or  uttering ;  ut- 
terance. 

"  An  operation  more  divine. 
Than  breath  or  yen  can  Rive  expressure  too." 

Shakesp. :  Troiius  &  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

3.  Expression,  character. 

"  T**^  jxpressure  of  hia  eye,  forehead,  and  com- 
plexion.  —ahaJcesp. :  Twelfth  mght,  ii.  3. 

4.  Mark,  impression. 

"  The  expressure  that  it  hears,  gi'een  let  it  be  " 
Shakesp.  .■  Merry  Wives  qf  Windsor,  v.  5. 

ex-prest',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Express,  v.] 
ex-prime',  v.t.      [O.  Fr.  expriimr^  from  Lat, 
exprimo.]    To  express  (q.v.). 

^  ex'-prd-brate,  v.t.  [Lat.  exprotratits,  pa. 
par.  of  es^rdbro :  ex  —  out,  and  prdbrum,  =  a 
shameful  act,  a  disgrace.]  To  reproach,  to 
upbraid,  to  impute  blame  to. 

"To  exprobrate  their  stupidity,  he  inducea  the  pro- 
vidence of  BtoikB."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Erroars,  bk.  Iii. 
ch.  xxvii. 

^ex-pro-bra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exprolratlo, 
from  ea:j)ro6ra(us,  pa.  par.  of  exprobre;  Fr. 
exprobraZion  ;  Sp.  exprobraeion.]  The  act  of 
upbi-aiding  or  reproaching ;  reproachful  accu- 
sation. 

"The  iiowerfuleat  exprobration  of  their  sina"— 
Bammo7id  :  Works,  iv.  561. 

*  ex-pro'-bra-tive,  a.  [Eng.  exp^'oirai(e) ; 
-ive.  ]  Expressing  reprobration  or  upbraiding ; 
accusing  reproachfully. 

"  All  benefits  losing  much  of  theJr  splendour  .       do 

hear  with  them  an  exprobative  term  of  uecesaitv" 

Sir  A.  STielley :  Travels. 

*  ex-pro-bra'-tor-S?,  «■    [Eng.  exproiatCe)  • 

■ory.]    Exprobrative,  upbraiding. 

ex  prd-fes'-s6,  phr.  [Lat.]  By  profession  • 
professedly. 

*  ex-pro-miss -ion  (ss  as  sh),  5.  [Lat.  ex- 
promissio.} 

Law :  The  act  by  which  a  creditor  accepts  a 
new  debtor,  who  becomes  bound  instead  of 
the  old,  the  latter  being  released. 

*  ex-prom'-isHBor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  exproviis- 
sus,  pa.  par.  of  expromitto.] 

Law:  One  who  alone  becomes  bound  for  the 
debt  of  another  for  whom  he  becomes  substi- 


tute, as  distinguished  from  a  surety  who  is 
bound  together  with  the  debtor. 

*  ^x-pro -pr)£-ate»  v.t.  [Lat.  ex  =  out,  fully, 
and  proprio  =  to  make  one's  own  ;  propri^ls 
—  one's  own ;  Fr.  exproprier.]  To  give  up 
possession  of  or  claim  to ;  to  make  no  longer 
one's  own ;  to  disengage  or  set  free  from 
appropriation. 

"  When  you  have  resigned,  or  rather  consigned  your 
expropriated  will  to  God,  and  thereby  entrusted  him 
to  win  for  you,  all  hia  di8i)eusations  towards  you  are, 
in  eflfect,  the  acts  of  your  own  v/ilV— Boyle  :  Seraphick 
Love. 

*  ex-pro-pri-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
expropriatus,  pa.  par,  of  exproprio.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  disengaging  from  appropria- 
tion ;  a  ceasing  to  hold  or  claim  as  one's 
own ;  of  giving  up  of  a  claim  to  the  exclusive 
property  in. 

"  But  this  caimeity  is  rather  an  effect  of  the  expro- 
priation of  our  reason,  than  a  virtue  resulting  from 
iier  single  capacity."—  W.  Mountagu. :  Devoute  Essays, 
p.  342. 

2.  The  act  of  dispossessing  an  owner  of  his 
property,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

^  Expropriation  of  Vie  Francisccms  .* 
Ch.  Hist. :  The  renunciation  of  all  property 
bytlie  Franciscans,  whetherin  their  individual 
or  in  their  corporate  capacity.  This  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  severe  rule  of  their  founder. 
In  1322  Pope  John  XXII.  decided  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  might  hold  property,  which 
the  Franciscans  were  permitted  to  use,  a 
relaxation  which  gave  great  offence  to  the 
more  rigid  members  of  the  Order.  (Mosheim: 
Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  5  31 ;  cent. 
xiv.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  5  28,  29.) 

*  ex'-pu-ate,  a.  [Lat,  exspuatus,  pa.  par.  of 
exspuo :  ex  =  out,  and  spuo  =  to  spit.]  Spit 
out,  ejected. 

"  A  poore  and  expuate  humor  of  the  court." 

Chapman  :  Byron  s  Conspiracy  (1608). 

*  ex-pugn  (g  silent),  *  ex-pUgne,  v.t.  [Lat. 
expiigno:  ex  =  out,  fully,  and  pvgno  =  to 
fight ;  0.  Fr.  exptigner.]  To  conquer ;  to  take 
by  assault ;  to  vanquish. 

"  The  most  effectual  and  powerful  agents  in  conquer- 
ing  t^ad  expugning  that  cruel  enemy."— Eaelyn  :  Dis- 
course ctf  SaXtets. 

*  ex-pu^-ua-ble,  a.  [Lat.  exjnigndbilis, 
from  expugno.]  That  may  or  can  be  conquered 
or  vanquished. 

^  ex-pug'-]ian9e,   s.     [Lat.    expugnans,  pr. 
par.  of  exptigno.]    Capture,  talcing  by  siege. 
"  Th'  expugnance  of  well-builded  Troy." 

Chapman:  Somer'e  Jliad,  viii,  247. 

*  ex-piig-na'-tion,  .s.  [Lat.  exp^ignatio.]  A 
conquest,  a  vanquishing,  a  taking  by  assault. 

"Amilcar  the  Carthagenian.  being  one  day  at  the 
expugnation  of  Siracusa."— rA*  Passenger  o?  Benve- 
nato  (1612). 

*ex-pugu'-er  ig  silent),  s.      [Eng.  expugn; 

-er.]    A  conqueror,  a  vanquisher,  a  subduer. 

h  "A  quick  expugner,  anil  a  strong  abider." 

Chapman  :  Byron's  Conspiracy  (1608). 

-^ex-p^'se,  v.t.  [Fr.  expulser,  from  Lat. 
expulso,  intens.  of  expello  =  to  drive  out,  to 
expel.]  [Expel.]  To  expel,  to  drive  out,  to 
banish. 

"  For  ever  should  they  be  earjouZscd  from  France. " 
Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  iii.  3. 

ex-pul'-sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expulsio, 
from  expulsus,  pa.  par.  of  expello.] 

1.  The  act  of  expelling  or  driving  out ;  a 
driving  away  by  force. 

"Tlie  perseverance  in  enmity  shall  !»  punished 
by  the  governors  with  expulsioti." — Cowley :  Essays ; 
College. 

2.  The  state  of  being  expelled  or  driven  out. 
"To  what  end  had  the  angel  lieeu  sent  to  keep  the 

entrance  into  Pat-adiae,  after  Adam's  expuUiim,  It  the 
universe  had  Ijeeu  Fai-adiae  i  "—Raleigh :  Ristory. 

ex-piil'-sive,  a.  [Fr.  expulsif;  Sp.  &  Port. 
expulsive;  Ital.  esp^ilsivo.]  Having  the  power 
or  property  of  expelling ;  tending  or  serving 
to  expel. 

"If  the  member  lie  dependent,  by  raising  of  it  up 
and  placing  it  equal  with,  or  higher  than  the  rest  of 
the  l»dy.  the  uiftux  may  be  restrained,  and  the  part 
strengthened  by  expulsive  bandages."—  Wiseman. 

*  ex-piinc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  expimctio,  from 
expu-nctus,  iia.  par.  of  eximngo.]  The  act  of 
expunging,  blotting  out,  or  effacing  ;  erasure : 
the  state  of  being  expunged  or  blotted  out. 

"  To  make  expurgations  and  expunctions.''—JIilton  • 
Areopaglttca,  p.  2". 

ex-pun'ge,  v.t.  [Lat.  expimgo^to  prick 
out :  ex  =  out,  aud  pungo  =  to  prick.] 


1.  To  blot  or  rub  out,  to  efface,  to  erase. 

"The  reasons  given  in  some  of  their  protestations 
were  thought  to  be  so  injurious  to  the  house  that  they 
Were  by  vote  ordered  to  oe  escpunged." — Bu/rnta ;  Hist. 
Own  Time  (an.  1701). 

2.  To  efface,  to  obliterate,  to  wipe  out,  to 
destroy. 

' '  In  order  to  expunge  the  memory  of  their  perfidy.'— 
Burke  :  Regicide  Peace,  lett.  3. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  expunge  and 
to  blot  out,  see  Blot. 

ex-pur -gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  expurgatus,  pa.  par. 
of  expurgo :  ex  =  out,  fully,  and  purgo  =  to 
make  clean  :  purus  =  pure,  clean,  and  ago  = 
to  make;  Sp.  &  Port,  expurgar;  Ital.  espur- 
gare;  Fr.  expurger.} 

'^  1.  To  purge,  to  clear,  to  make  clean,  to 
purify. 

"  The  watery  matter  the  two  kidueies  expurgate."— 
Burton  :  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  18. 

2.  To  clear  or  free  from  anything  offensive, 
obscene,  ornoxious.  (Usedespecially  of  books.) 
"  Juau  was  taught  from  out  the  best  edition, 
Expurgated  by  learned  men." 

Byron  :  Don  Juan,  i.  44. 

ex-pur-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  expurgatio,  from 
expurgatusy  pa.  par.  of  expurgo;  Fr.  expurga- 
tion ;  Sp.  expurgacion ;  Ital.  espurgazione, 
sp^trgazione.] 

A.  The  act  of  purging  or  cleansing ;  the 
state  of  being  purged  or  cleansed. 

2.  Purification  or  clearing  from  anything 
offensive,  noxious,  or  obscene. 

"Wise  men  know,  that  arts  and  learning  want 
expurgation ;  and  if  the  course  of  truth  be  permitted 
to  itself,  it  cannot  escape  many  errom-s.'— flrouKic.' 
Vulgar  Errours.    (To  the  Reader.) 

ex-pur '-ga-tor.  s.  [Lat,  from  expnrgatus, 
pa.  par.  of  expurgo.]  One  who  Expurgates  or 
purifies. 

"They  may  well  be  allowed  an  expuryator."-.J^. 
Digby. 

*  ex-pur-ga-tiir'-i-al,  a.  [Eng.  expurgator ; 
-ial.]  That  expurgates'or  purifies  ;expurgntory. 

"  Himself  he  exculpated  by  a  solemn  expurgatoriat 
oatb." — Milman  {Ogilvie). 

*  ex-piir-gar-tbr'-i-ous,  a.  [Low  Lat.  ex- 
purgatorius.]  Expurgatory,  expurgating.  [In- 
dex.] 

"Your  monkish  prohibitions,  and  expurgat&rious 
indexes," — Milton:  Remonstrants'  Defence. 

ex-pur'-ga-tor-y,  a.  [Low  Xat.  expurgato- 
rius;  Fr.  ^xpurgatoire ;  Sp.  expitrgatorio ;  Ital. 
espurgatorio.]  Serving  to  expurgate  or  purify 
from  anything  offensive  or  noxious, 

"  Herein  there  surely  wants  expurgatory  animad" 
versieus."— aroui7ie  .■   Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  Ii.,  ch.  vii. 

expurgatory  index,  s.   [Index  expub- 

GATORIUS.] 

*  ex-pur'ge,  v.t.    [Lat.  expurgo ;  Fr.  expurger.] 

[Expurgate.]    To  purge  away,  to  cleanse,  to 
purify,  to  expurgate. 

"  Those  catalogues  and  expurging  indexes  that  rake 

through  the  entrails  of  many  an  old  good  autbor." — 

Milton:  AreopagiXiea,  p.  la 

*ex-pu'te,  v.t.  [Lat.  exsp\dus,  pa.  par.  of 
exspuo.]    [Expuate.]    To  spit  out. 

"  I  spit  blood  and  exputed  a  viscous  tough  m.itter." 
—Fuller:  Medicina  Gym.  (1705),  p.  198. 

*  ex-pyre  (pyre  as  pire),  v.t.  &  %.  [Expire.  ] 

*  ex-qu'i're,  v.t.     [Lat.   exquiro  ~  to  seek  or 

search  out:  ex  =  out,   and  gitrero  =  to  seek.] 
To  search  out  or  into  ;  to  inquire  into. 
"  Thou  should'at  my  delinquencies  exguire." 

Sandys  :  Paraphrase  of  Job,  p.  36. 

ex'-qni§Hite,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  £rgwist^«s=  choice, 
pa.  par.  of  exquiro;  Fr.  exquis:  Sp.  exquisito; 
Ital.  esquisito,  squisito.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Sought  out  with  care ;  farsought;  hence, 
picked,  choice,  chosen,  select,  excellent. 

"  His  faconde  tongue  .ind  termes  exquisite." 

JJenryson :  Test,  of  Creseide,  st.  39. 

*  2.  Curious,  nice,  particular. 

"  Be  not  over  exquisite 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uucei-taiu  evils." 

Milton:  Comus,  259. 

3.  Nice,  accurate  ;  of  delicate  perception ; 
keenly  discriminative. 

"  The  most  unlwunded  invention  aud  the  most  ex- 
guisite  judgment." — Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  270. 

4.  Reaching  the  highest  point  of  pleasure  or 
pain ;  extreme,  exceeding ;  very  keen,  poig- 
nant or  bitter. 

"With  exquisite  malice  they  have  mixed  the  pall 
and  vinegar  of  I'dsity  ajiJ'coutempt."— A'inj;  Charles  : 
Eikon  JJasilike. 


bSU,  \)6^;  p^t,  ]<S^l;  cat,  geU,  chorus,  fjiia,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  tMn,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  8h9n.    -tlon,  -slon  =  s]iuii;  -tion,  -sioii  =  zhun.     -tious,  -clous,  -slous  =  shus.  "  -Die,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  deL 
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'  exquisitely— extasie 


,     *5.  Skilful,  neat ;  nice  or  delicate  in  work- 
manship. 

"They  are  alao  exquisite  in  making  miraculous  talis- 
mans ana  minors.'— rfte  Turkish  Spy. 

B.  As  subst :  A  dandy,  a  fop,  a  coxcomlD ; 
one  who  is  over-nice  in  dress. 

'*  Such  an  exquisite  was  but  a  poor  companion  for  a 
quiet,  plain  man  like  me."— Theodore  Book :  Gilbert 
(hiryiey. 

ex'-qui§t-ite-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  exquisite;  -ly.] 
Ill  an  exquisite  manner, 

1.  Excellently,  choicely ;  most  skilfully  or 
finely. 

"  By  pencils  this  was  exquisitely  wrought, 
Kouaded  in  all  the  curious  would  behold." 

Daveiiant:  Gondibert,  bk.  li,,  ch.  vi. 

2,  Finely,  delicately,  deliciously. 

"The  toucli,  so  exquiaiteli/  i>oured 
Through  the  whole  body." 

WordsiBortk  :  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 
■*  3.  With  keen  perception ;  keenly,  sharply- 
'  We  see  more  exquisitely  with  oue  eye  shut  than 
wlttilJOth  opeu,"^ffacoji :  Natural  History. 

4,  Extremely,  exceedingly. 

"  The  poetry  of  operas  is  geuerally  as  exquisitely  ill  as 
themufliciflgood.'— ^(Mft'OTi;  On  Italy. 

f  e3E'-Qu)t§l-ite-neSS, £.  [Eng.e2;gmsi(e;-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  heing  exquisite  ;  niceness, 
perfection,  exactness.  » 

2.  Keenness,  extremeness,  sharpness. 

"  Christ  suffered  only  the  exquisitene&i  and  heights 
of  pain."— &>uf  A  ;  jSfermone,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  9. 

*  esf-Cltui^-it-i^lll,  s.    [Eng.  exquisit(e)  ;  -isin.'] 

The  state,  quality,  or  characteristics  of  an  ex- 
quisite or  dandy ;  coxcombry,  foppery. 

*  ex-quis'-iftive,  a.     [Formed,  with  pref.  ex, 

on  analogy  of  inquisitive  (q.v.).]  Curious,  in- 
quisitive ;  eager  to  discover  or  know. 

*ex-qui§i'-i-tive-l:^,  adv.  [Eng.  mquisitive; 
-ly.]    Curiously,  minutely,  accurately. 

"To  a  mail  tliat  bad  never  seen  an  elephant,  or  a 
rhinoceros,  who  should  tell  him  most  exquisitively  all 
their  shape,  colour,  bigness,  and  pitrticular  marks."— 
Sidney :  Defence  of  Peesy. 

*  ex-qui§'-i-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  exquisUive ; 
-ness .  ]     Exquisiteiiess . 

M  ■        "TheezquisitioenesBolhiamovRl."— Sterne: Tristram 
*       Shandy,  ill  118. 

*©X-sah'-gume   (gu  as  gw),  a.     [Pref.  gc, 
■  and  Eng  f:()P'':.'v:  (q.v.).]     Bloodless  ;  devoid 
or  destitute  of  uiood. 

*!5x-san-gum'-e-ous(giaas  gw),  ».  [Ex- 
sang  uinous.] 

*  ex-sai-guin  i-t3?  (gu  as  gw),  *..    [Eng. 

exsanguine;  -ity.] 

.  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
bloodless  ;  destitution  of  blood. 

2.  Med. :  Privation  or  destitution  of  blood  ; 
opposed  to  plethora. 

*  Sx-sam'-guin-ous,    *  ex-san-guin'-e- 

OUS  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Lat.  exsanquis,  from 
ex  =  out,  without,  and  sanguis  (genii  san- 
guinis) =  blood.]  Destitute  of  blooa;  blood- 
less. 

*  ex-san'-gui-otis  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Lat. 
exsanguis.]    Bloodless,  exsanguinous. 

"  The  whole  heart  [a  flounder's]  observed  for  a  pretty 
while  a  aucceasion  of  motion  in  ila  divided  and  exsan- 
guious  pieces."- tfo|/ie  .■  Works,  IL  69. 

*  ex-scind',  v.t.  [Lat.  exscindo :  ex  =  out,  off, 
and  scindo  =  to  cut.]  To  cut  off;  hence,  to 
destroy  utterly. 

"The  exscindina  and  extirpation  of  the  Amorites, 
together  with  other  the  inhabitauts  of  Canaan."— 
Barrow:  Sermons,  v»L  iii.,  ser.  36, 

*  ex-scribe',  v.t.  [Lat.  exscribo :  ex  =  out, 
-and  scribe  =  to  write.]    To  write  out,  to  copy, 

to  transcribe. 

"  His  proof  ifl  from  a  passage  in  the  Misnah,  which 
Maimouide*  has  als*  exscribed."—Booper :  On  Lent 
(16»5|,  p.  228. 

*  ex-Bcript', ''  ex-crJpt',  s.  [Lat.  exscHptwm, 

neut.  sing,  of  exscriptus,  pa.  par.  of  exsoribo.] 
A  copy,  a  transcript. 

"  To  write  the  excript  thereof  in  humble  heart." 

Daviee :  BcHy  Rooae,  p.  18. 

*  ox-scrfp'-tu-ral,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
sCT-ip^raf(q.v.).T  Not  ?ound  in  Scripture  ; 
not  iti  accordance  with  Scripture. 


[Pref.  ea;,  and  Eng. 
"miUm.  7Not  "having  a  scutellum. 


ex-8CU'-tel-lato,  a, 

sciUellate  (q.v.).] 


*  ex-sect',  J-t,    [Lat.  exsectus,  pa.  par.  of  acseco 

=  to  cut  out  or  off :  ex  =  out,  off,  and  seco  = 
to  cut.]    To  cut  out,  off,  or  away. 

ex-sec'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exsectio,  from  exsectits, 
pa.  par.  of  exseco.]    A  cutting  off,  out,  or  away. 

"Sometimes  also  the  frogs  would  leap  iiiuibly  .  .  . 
about  the  room,  surviving  the  exseccion  of  their  hearts 
about  an  houv."— Boyle :  tt'orks,  il.  69. 

exsection-apparatus,  s. 

Surg. :  A  splint  or  support  to  stiffen  and 
aid  an  arm  from  which  a  section  of  bone  has 
been  removed. 

t  ex-sert,  ex-sert'-ed,  a.    [Lat.  exertvs,  pa. 

par.  oi  exsero  =  to  stretch  out.] 
Bot.  (Of  stamens) :  Longer  than  the  corolla. 

^' ex-ser'-tile,  a.  [Eng.  exsert;-ile.]  That 
may  or  can  be  thrust  out;  capable  of  being 
thrust  out  or  protruded. 

*  ex-sib'-l-late,  v.t.   [Lat.  exsibilatus,  pa.  par. 

of  exsibilo :  ex  =  out,  away,  and  sibilo  =  to 
hiss.]    To  hiss  off,  to  condemn. 

*  ex-sib-i-la'-tion,  s.  [Exsibilate.]  A 
hissing  off ;  condemnation. 

"After  BO  many  ages  of  exsibilation."  —  Bp.  Ball: 
Works,  X.  287. 

*  ex-sic'-cant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  exsiccans,  pr. 
par.  of  exsicco  :  ex  =  out,  fully,  and  sicca  =  to 
dry  ;  siccus  =  dry.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  quality  or  property 
of  drying  up  or  evaporating  moisture. 

"  You  must  apply  next  to  it  some  dry  or  exslccant 
medicine." — Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  vL,  ch.  v. 

B,  .4s  subst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  has  drying  properties. 

"Some  are  moderately  moist,  and  require  to  be 
treated  with  medicines  of  the  like  mature,  such  as 
fleshy  parts  ;  others  dry  in  themselves,  yet  require  ex- 
siccants,  as  bones." — Wisemaii :  Surgery,  bk.vi.,ch,v, 

*  ex-sic'-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  exsiccatus,  pa.  pai^ 
of  exsicco.]    To  dry  up  ;  to  evaporate. 

"Great  heats  and  droughts  exsiccate  and  waste  the 
moisture  and  vegetative  nature  of  the  earth."— Jfor- 
timer:  Busbaiuiry. 

*  ex-s5tc-ca'-tioil,   s.      [Lat.  exsiccatkt,  from 

exs-iccatns,  pa.  par.  of  exsicco;  Fr.  exsiccation; 
Ital.  essicazione.] 

1.  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  drying 
up ;  evaporation  of  moisture. 

"  That  which  is  concreted  by  exsiccation,  or  expres- 
sion of  humidity,  will  be  resolved  by  humectation:  as 
earth,  dirt,  fuid  clay." — Brovme  :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  L 

2.  The  state  of  being  dried  up  ;  dryness. 

"  Much  exsiccation  of  the  body  and  thirst  is  made  by 
the  pores." — Venner  :  Via  Recta,  p.  280. 

*  ex-sic'-ca-tive,  a.  (C.  Fr.  exsiccatif;  Ital. 
essicativo.]  '  Having  the  r  c  ffer  or  quality  of 
drying  or  evaporating  moisture  ;  exsiccant. 

ex'-siC'CO-tdr,  s.  [Eng.  exsiccate ;  -or.]  An 
apparatus  for  drying  purposes.  In  most  cases 
such  substances  are  employed  as  chloride  of 
calcium,  which  readily  absorbs  moisture. 

*  ex-SO-lli'-tion,  a.  [Lat.  exsolutio,  from  ex- 
sohitus,  pa.  par.  of  exsolvo  =  to  loose.]  A 
loosening,  faintness,  or  relaxation  in  any  part 
of  the  body. 

"Extaals,  exsolution,  liquefaction,  transformation, 
the  kiss  of  the  apouae,  gustation  of  God."  —  Browne: 
Urn  Burial,  ch.  v. 

*  ex-spo-li-a'-tion,  a.    [Exfoliation.] 

*  ex-spu-i'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  exspuitio,  from  ex- 
spuitus'pa.  par.  of  exspuo ;  Fr.  eicspuition,  ex- 
puition.]  The  act  of  discharging  saliva  by 
spitting ;  a  spitting. 

*"  ex-spu'-tdr-^,  a.  [Lat.  exputus,  exsputtts, 
pa.  par.  of  expuo,  exsjmo :  ex  =  out,  and  spwo 
=  to  spit;  Eng.  ad,],  suff.  -ory.]  That  is  spit 
out  or  ejected.    (Lit.  £  Fig.) 

' '  I  cannot  Immediately  recollect  the  exaputory  lines. ' 
—Cowper.    [Ogilvie.) 

*  ex-ster'-cor-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  ex  =  out,  and 
stercoro  =  to  dung ;  sto'cus  (genit.  stercoris)  — 
dung.]    To  dung  out. 

"  Exatercorate  her  filth  thee  to  annoy." 

Davies :  Boly  Roode,  p.  20. 

'^  ex-stin'-u-late,  *  ex-tim-u-late,  v.t. 
[Lat.  exstimulatus,  pa.  par.  of  exstimulo.]  To 
excite;  to  incite,  to  goad,  to  spur  on. 

"The  fat  and  pitch  being  cleaving  bodies,  and  the 
air  coiitimially  extiTUulating  the  pai'ts." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  IL,  oh.  v, 

*  ex-stim-u-la'-tion,  *  ex-tim-u-la-tion, 

s.     [Lat.  extiimilatxis,  pa.  par.  of  cxstitnuio.] 


The  act  of  stimulating,  exciting,  or  spurring 
on ;  stimulation. 

"  Maketh  things  insipide  and  witbout  any  exttitnur 
lotion."— Bacon  :  IfaturaZ  History,  §  ML 

£x-stip'-u-late,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  sfipw- 
latc  (q.v.)"]     Not  having  stipules. 

*  ex-strtict',  v.t.    [Extruct.] 

*  ex-striic'-tion,  s.    [Exteuction.] 

*  ^x-struc'-tive,  u.    [Extructive.] 

*  ex-struc'-tor,  s.    [Extructor,] 

''  ex-suc'-cous,  a.    [Exuccous.] 

*■  ex-suc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exsvctu^,  pa.  par.  ol 
exsugo  =  to  suck  out :  ex  =  out,  and  stigo  —  to 
suck.]    The  act  of  sucking  or  draining  out. 

"  What  oi}er.%tiou  the  exsuction  of  the  air  bath  on 
other  liquors,  as  oil,  wiile,  spirit  of  vinegar,  milk  "— 
Olanvill :  Essay  3. 

*  ^x-su-da'-tion,  s.    [Exudation.] 


*  ex-SUf '-flate,  v.t.  [Lat.  exsuffixitus,  pa.  i»ar. 
of  exsuffio  =  to  blow  upon  in  abomination  or 
scorn.]  To  drive  out,  to  exorcise  by  spitting 
and  blowing  upon. 

*  ex-siif-fla'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  exsufftatio, 
from  Lat.  exsuffio  =  to  blow  upon  in  token  of 
abomination.] 

1.  A  blowing,  a  blast. 

"  It  will  fly  upwards  over  the  helui  by  a  kind  of  ex- 
sufflation,  without  vapouring."— /f aeon ;  Physiol-  Re- 
mains. 

2.  A   species    of   exorcism,    jierformed   by 
blowing  and  spitting  at  the  evil  spirit. 

"  In  exorcism,  exsuffiation,  xise  of  salt,  spittle,  inunc- 
tion, &c.,  in  the  Church  of  Rome  required."— /•uWer/ 
Moderation  of  Church  of  England,  y.  282. 

*  ex-suf'-fle,  V.t.  [Lat.  exsvffla.}  To  breathe 
or  blow  upon. 

"'E.x.orc\BeA.n,Tid.exsuffl,ed.''—BQtland:  Camden,  p.  768. 

^  ex-siif '-fli-cate,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Pro- 
bably the  same  as,  or  a  misprint  for,  exsuf- 
flated,  and  hence,  contemptible,  scorned  :  or 
empty,  frivolous.  (It  is  only  found  in  the 
following  passage.) 

"  When  I  shall  turn  the  business  of  my  soul 
To  such  exsujfflicate  and  blown  surmises." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  iii.  3. 

ex-SUr'-gent,  a.     [Pref.  ex,  and  Lat.  surgens 
=  rising  up,  pr.  par.  of  surgo  =  to  lift  up,  to 
raise,  to  rise.] 
Bot. :  Growing  upwards.    (Paxton."^ 

*■'  ex-sus'-^i-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  exsuscitatus,  pa. 
par.  of  exsv^cito :  ca;=out,  fully,  and  suscito 
=  to  arouse.]    To  rouse  up,  to  excite. 

*  ex-sus-9i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exsuscitatio, 
from  exsuscitatus,  pa.  par.  of  exsuscito.]  Rous- 
ing up,  exciting. 

"  Virtue  is  rather  an  exsusdtation  and  raising  up  of 
tbose  intellectual  principles." — BaUyweU  :  Excellence 
of  Moral  Virtue  (1092),  p.  54. 

*  ex'-tan^e,  s.  [Lat.  extows,  for  exstans,  pr. 
par.  of  exsto  —  (1)  to  stand  out,  to  project ; 
(2)  to  exist,  to  be  :  ex  =  out,  and  sto  =  to 
stand.]    Being,  existence. 

"The  ideal  existences  of  things  and  entities  before 
their  extances."—Broume  :  Christian  Morals,  iiL  25. 

*  ex'-tail-9y,  s.  [Lat.  exstantia,  from  exsta}is, 
exUinSj  pa.  par.  of  exsto.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  projecting  or  standing 
out  above  the  rest ;  projection. 

2.  A  part  which  stands  out  or  projects  be- 
yond the  rest ;  a  projection. 

"The  order  of  the  little  extanciea,  Aud  consequently 
that  of  the  little  depressions,  will  be  altered  likewise. 
— Boyle :  On  Cfolours  ;  Works,  L  687. 

ex'-taoit,  a.  [Lat.  extans  for  exstaTis^  pr.  par. 
of  exsto  =  to  stand  out,  to  exist.] 

*  1.  Standing  out  or  projecting  beyond  the 

rest;  protruding.    (Ray.) 

*  2.  Publicly  known ;  not  suppressed  or 
kept  back. 

"  Tis  extant  that  what  We  call  comedla  vas  at  firs*' 
nothing  but  a  simple  continued  song." — Ben  Sanson- 
Discov^es. 

3.  In  existence ;  in  being ;  surviving ;  Ti.U 
lost  or  destroyed. 

"  There  are  some  ancient  writtngs  still  extata  which 
XJasa  under  the  name  of  Sibylline  oracles,  but  these 
oracles  seem  to  have  been  all,  from  first  to  last,  and 
without  auy  exception,  mere  isnpOBtMreB,''—J£glmoth. 
Cicero,  bk.  iL,  iett.  12. 

*  ex'-ta-sie,  *  ex'-ta-sy",  s.    [Egstasv,) 


fate  fat  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  maHne ;   go,  pot, 
or  wore  w^lf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sj^ian.    se.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


extasis— extensive 
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*ex'-ta-sis,  s.  [Gr.  e/cCTTao-t*  (ekstasis).'] 
[Ecstasy.]    An  ecstasy,  a  trance. 

"  lu  the  same  author  is  recorded  Carolue  Maguua' 
vifiiou  (an.  885),  or  extasta,  wherein  he  saw  heaven  and 
helL" — Burton  :  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  pt.  iii.,  §  4. 

*  ex'-ta-s^,  s.    [Ecstasy.] 

*  ex-t^t'-ic,  *  ex-tat'-ic-al,  a.    [Ecstatic, 

EcSTATICAt.] 

*'  ex-tem'-por-al,  a.  [Lat.  extemporalis  =  on 
the  spur  or  the  'moment :  ex=  out,  from,  and 
tempus  (genit.  tempor is) = time;  Sp.  extempoiul ; 
Ital.  estemporale.] 

1.  Made  or  uttered  without  premeditation, 
or  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  extemporary. 

"  Accustoniins  oneself  to  umke  extemfjoral  reflec- 
tion."—Boy^e  ;  Works,  ii.  347. 

2.  Speaking  extempore  or  without  premedi- 
tation. 

"Many  foolish  things  fall  from  wise  men,  if  they 
speak  ill  haste,  or  be  extemporal.' — Ben  JonKon, 

3.  Inspiring,  unpremeditated  speech. 

"Some  extemporal  god  of  rhyme," 

Hhakesp. ;  Love's  Liiboar's  Lost,  1.  2. 

*  ex-tem'-por-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  extemporal  ■ 

'ly-]    Without  premeditation. 

"  The  quick  comedians 
Extemporally  will  stage  us."' 

Hhakesp.  :  Antony  £  Cleopatra,  v. 

*  ex-tem-po-ran'~e-an»  a.  [Lat.  extem- 
poraneus.  ]    Extemporaneous,  extemporary. 

"  Extomporanean  style,  tautologies,  apish  imita- 
tion."—  Barton:  Anatomy  of  ifelanchoty.  (To  the 
Beader.) 

ex-tem-po-ra'-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  extempo- 
raneus,  from  ex  =  out,  away,  and  tempits  (genit. 
temporis)  =  time  ;  Fr.  exteviporane ;  Ital.  es- 
temporaneo.]  Uttered,  made,  composed,  or 
done  without  premeditation,  or  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment ;  extemporary. 

"  There  might  be  jl  revised  liturgy  which  should  not 
exclude  exiemporaneom  prayer.'  —  Alacaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii, 

ex-tem-p6-ra'-ne-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ex- 
temporaiieous ;  -ly.']  On  the  spur  of  the  moment; 
without  premeditation,  or  previous  study  or 
thought. 

ex-tem-po-ra'-ne-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ex- 
temporaneous; -iiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  extemporaneous  or  unpremeditated. 

ex-tem'-po-ra-ri-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  extem- 
porary; -ly.]  Without  premeditation;  extem- 
poraneously. 

ex-tem'-po-ra-r^,  a.  [Eng.  extempor(e) ; 
-ary.] 

1.  Made,  uttered,  or  done  without  premedi- 
tation ;  extemporaneous. 

"  Filling  up  a  long  portion  of  time  with  exteriuporary 
prayer." — Knox:  Winter  Eoeninga,  ev.  23. 

2.  Made  or  done  for  the  time  or  the  occasion. 
"To  govern  by  established  standing  laws,  and  not  by 

extemporary  de*:ree3,"--iocfte.'  Cioil  Oovemvient. 

ex-tSm'-po-re,  adv.,  a.,  & s.  [Lat. ex  =  out, 
from,  and  tempore,  ablat.  of  tempiis  =  time.] 

A.  As  adv.  :  Without  premeditation,  or 
previous  thought  or  study ;  extemporaneously ; 
without  preparation. 

"Catch  some  words  which  presently  and  extem.pore 
they  reduce  and  contrive  into  verse,"—/*.  Eolland: 
Plutarch,  p.  977. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made,  done,  or  uttered  extem- 
pore ;  extemporaneous. 

"  111  that  siiiglug  of  extempore  hymns." — Locke:  On 
1  Corinth,  xiv.    (Note  20.J 

•  C.  As  subst.  :  Extemporaneous  speaking 
or  composition. 

"  Amidst  the  disadvantage  of  extempore  against  pre- 
meditation."—£p.  Fell. 

*  Sx-tem'-po-ri-ness,  s.  [Eng.  extempory  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  extem- 
pore, or  done  without  previous  thought  or 
study ;  extern  poraneousness. 

*  ex-tem-pd-ri-za'-tion»  s.  [Eng.  extem- 
porizCe)  ;  -ation.]  The  act  or  faculty  of  extem- 
porizing, or  expressing  oneself  extemporane- 
ously. 

ex-tem'-p6-rize,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  extempor(e); 
-ize.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  utter  or  compose  without 
previous  study  or  thouglit ;  to  do  or  perform 
extemporaneously ;  to  make  up  on  the  moment. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  speak  extemporaneously ;  to 
discourse  without  previous  study  or  thought. 

"  The  extemporizing  faculty  ia  never  more  out  of  its 
element  than  in  the  pulpit;  though  even  here  it  is 
much  more  excusable  in  a  sermon  than  in  ji  prayer." — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  3. 


ex-tem'-po-n-zer,  s.  [Eng.  extemporiz(e) ; 
-en]  One  who  extemporizes,  or  wlio  has  the 
faculty  of  speaking  extempore, 

■"  ex-tem'-por-j^,  a.  [Extempore.]  Extem- 
poraneous, extempore.    {Fuller. ) 

ex-tend',  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  extendo  =  io  stretch 
out :  ex  =  out,  and  tendo  —  to  stretch  ;  0.  Fr. 
estendre;  Fr.  Hendre ;   Sp.  &  Port,  extender; 
Ital.  estendere.  ]    [Tend.] 
A,  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  stretch  out  in  any  direction  ;  to  con- 
tinue or  prolong  as  a  line  ;  to  cause  to  expand 
or  dilate  in  size. 

2.  To  hold  out ;  to  reach  forward ;  to  stretch 
out. 

"I  exterul  my  hand  to  him  thus,  quenching  my 
fauilliar  smile  with  an  auBtere  regard  of  control."- 
Sliakesp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

3.  To  spread  abroad ;  to  widen  or  increase 
the  extent  or  sphere  of;  to  disseminate. 

"A  man  who  hath  a  daughter  of  most  rare  note ; 
the  report  of  her  is  expended  more  thau  can  be 
thought."— iiftoAegp. :  Winter's  Tale,  iv,  2. 

4.  To  prolong,  to  continue ;  as,  To  extend 
the  time  for  payment  of  a  debt,  &c. 

5.  To  widen  to  a  large  comprehension. 

"  He  much   magnifies  the  capacity  of  his  under- 
standing, who  persuades  himself  that  he  can  extend 
hia  thoughts  farther  than  God  exists."— Locfte. 
*6.  To  amplify,  to  expand. 

"  The  coutracting  and  extending  the  lines  and  sense 
of  others  would  appear  a  thankless  office."—  yVotton. 
*  7.  To  praise,  to  magnify,  to  extol. 

"  I  do  eaiend  him,  sir,  within  himself."— Sftateip.  . 
Cymbeline,  1. 1. 

*8.  To  impart,  to  communicate,  to  use,  to 
show. 


9.  To  seize.    [See  II.,  and  Extent,  v.] 

"Labienus— 
This  is  stiff  news— hath  with  his  Parthian  force 
Extended  AsXb.  from  Euphrates." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

*  II.  Law :  To  value,  to  assess,  as  by  a  writ 
of  extent ;  to  levy  on  land. 

"This  manor  Is  extended  to  my  use." 
Massinger :  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  v.  1. 
B.  Intran.  :    To  stretch,  to  reach,  to    be 
continued  or  prolonged. 

"  O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  flowery  plain, 
Extends  thy  uncontrolled  and  boundless  reign." 
Dryden :  Lucretiits,  i, 

TI  For  the  difference  between  to  extend  and 
to  enlarge,  see  ENiiARCE* 

ex-tend'-ant,  a.    [Extend.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  Displayed  (q.v.). 

* ex-tend'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  extend;  -able.] 
The  same  as  Extendible  (q.v.). 

ex-tend'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Extend.] 

extended-letter,  s. 

Print. :  One  having  a  face  broader  than 
is  usual  with  a  letter  of  its  depth. 

E:x:TE:tTr)Ei:). 

* ex-tend'-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  extended;  -ly.] 
In  an  extended  manner  ;  at  length,  fully. 

"To  speak  unto  your  lordships  somewhat  more  ex- 
tendedly  than  what  is  my  use.' — Parliam^.  ffist.,  12 
Charles  II.  (an.  1660). 

ex-tend'-er,  *  ex-tend-our,  s.  [Eng.  ex- 
tend; -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  ex- 
tends or  serves  to  extend  anything. 

"The  extension  made,  the  extenders  are  to  be  loos- 
en«d  gently." — Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  i. 

*  2.  Law  :  A  valuer,  an  assessor. 

"  Extendours  he  sette  forto  extend  the  land." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  B3, 

ex-tend-i-bJl'-i-t^,  s.  [Hng.  extendibl{e); 
-ity.]  Capability  of  being  extended,  stretclied, 
enlarged,  or  expanded. 

"  Fire  is  cause  of  extendibility." 
Old  Poem  in  Ashmole't  Theat.  Chem,  {1652),  p.  58. 

ex-tend'-i-ble,  o.    [Eng.  extend;  -able.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  That  may  or  can  be  extended 
stretched,  enlarged,  or  expanded  ;  capable  or 
admitting  of  extension. 

"  Warrants  for  vagrants  are  not  extendible  to  knlght- 
errantB.  —Gaytan  :  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  261 

2.  Law :  That  may  be  seized  under  a  writ 
of  extent  and  valued. 


*  ex-tend'-less,  a.    [Eng.  extend; 
tended  without  limit. 


is.]    Ex- 


*  ex-tend'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  extenduss; 
-ness.]    Unlimited  extension. 

"Certain  moleculce  seminales  must  ^eep  the  wor'.-J 
from  an  iniinitude  and  extendlessnena  of  excur8io.i3 
every  moment  into  new  figures  and  animals.'  —Hale  : 
Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  10. 

ex-ten-si-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  extensibility,  irom 
Lat.  extensns,  pa.  par.  of  extendo  =  to  extend.]. 
The  quality  of  being  extensible  ;  extendibility  ; 
capacity  of  being  extended,  stretched,  enlarged, 
or  expanded. 

"In  what  manner  they  are  mixed,  so  as  to  give  a 
fibre  extensibility,  who  can  say  ?  "—Grew  :  Cosmologia 
Sacra,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

*  ex-ten'-si-ble,  a.  [Lat.  extensiis,  pa.  par.  of 
extendo.]  Capable  of  being  extended,  stretched, 
enlarged,  or  expanded  ;  extendible. 

"That  love  is  blind,  is  extensible  beyond  the  object 
of  iMetxy. "—Olanvill :  Scepsis  Scientijica,  ch,  xiii. 

*  ex-ten'-si-ble-ness,  s.  ,  [Eng.  extensible ; 
-ness.]  Capacity  of  being  extended,  stretched, 
enlarged,  or  expanded  ;  extensibility. 

*  ex-ten'-sile,  a.     [Lat.  exten^vs),  pa.  par.  of 

extendo;  Eng.  adj.  suft'.  ~ile.]    Capable  of  being 

extended ;  extensible 

"The  surfaces  of  liquids  are  to  be  regarded  aa  exten- 
sile rather  than  as  tensile,  except  in  the  case  of  frea 
films." — Athemeum,  April  1,  1832. 

ex-ten'-Sion,    s.       [Fr.  exte^ision,   from  Lat. 
exten^io,   from  extensus,   pa.   par.   of  extB7ido ; 
Sp.  extension ;  Ital.  estensione,  stension^.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  extending,  stretching,  en-f 
largiug,  expanding,  or  prolonging. 

2.  The  state  of  being  extended,  stretchedy 
enlarged,  or  expanded. 

"By  this  idea  of  solidity  is  the  extension  of  body 
distinguished  from  the  extension  of  apace,"— Locke. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  A  written  engagement  on  the' 
part  of  a  creditor,  allowing  a  debtor  further 
time  to  pay  a  debt. 

2.  Logic  :  Tlie  extent  of  the  application  of  a 
general  term  ;  compass. 

"  When  we  compare  a  vague  and  general  conception 
with  a  nariower  and  more  definite  one,  we  find  that 
the  former  contains  far  mure  objects  in  it  than  the 
latter.  Oouiparing  plant  with  geranium,  for  example, 
we  see  that  plant  includes  ten  thousand  times  more 
objects,  since  the  oak,  and  fir,  and  lichen,  and  rose, 
and  countless  others,  including  geranium  itself,  are 
implied  in  it.  This  capacity  of  a  conception  we  call 
its  extension.  The  extension  of  plant  is  greater  thau 
that  of  geraulum,  because  it  includes  more  objects."— 
—Thomson :  Laws  of  Thought,  §  52. 

3.  Physics :  The  general  property  in  virtue 
of  which  every  body  occupies  a  limited  por- 
tion of  space.  It  is  called  also  magnitude. 
When  small  it  is  measured  by  the  vernier  and 
micrometer  screw  (q.v.). 

4.  Mailways :  A  line  or  branch  extended 
beyond  the  original  terminus. 

5.  Aiiat. :  Angular  movement  in  a  joint 
which  bends  or  straightens  parts  pf  a  ilmb 
upon  one  another  or  upon  the  trunk  of  the 
body.    It  is  combined  with  flexion  (q.v.). 

6.  Surg. :  The  pulling  of  the  broken  part 
of  a  limb  in  a  direction  away  from  the  ti'unk, 
in  order  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  bone  into 
tiieir  proper  position, 

extension-apparatus,  s. 

Surg. :  An  instrument  designed  to-  counter- 
act the  natural  tiindency  of  the  muscles  to 
shorten  when  a  limb  has  been  fractured  or 
dislocated.  It  usually  consists  of  a  weight 
and  pulley  attached  to  an  arrangement, sur- 
rounding the  limb  immediately  above  the 
point  of  fracture, 

extension-ladder,  s.  A. ladder  having 
a  movable  section,  which  is  projected,  in  pro- 
longation of  the  main' section  when  occasion 
requires. 

*  ex-ten'-sion-al,  a.  [Eng.  extension;  -al.] 
Having  great  extent ;  extended,  extensive. 

"You  run  upon  these  extensional  phantasms."— 
Afore  :  Divine  Dialogue, 

*  ex-ten'-sion-lSt,  s.  [Eng.  extensiou;  -ist.] 
An  advocate  or  promoter  of  the  extension  of 
the  franchise. 

ex-ten'-sive,  a.  [Lat.  extejisivus,  from  ex- 
tensus, pa.  par.  of  extendo;  Fr.  extensif;  8p. 
extensivo.] 

1.  Widely  spread  or  extended ;  having  wide 
or  large  extent ;  embracing  or  comprehending 
a  wide  area  or  number  of  objecls ;  compre- 
hensive. 

"  That  empire  was  the  most  extejisive  that  had  ever 
oheyeda-amglecijieL"— Utacaulay :  Sist.  Eng., ch.  xTciii. 


b6Jl,  bo^;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  yenophon,  ^yist.    ph.  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhiin.    -tious,  -sious.  -clous  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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*  2,  Capable  of  being  extended  ;  extensile. 
1  For  the  difference  between  extensive  and 

comprehensive,  see  Comprehensive. 

*^^?~^^^®"^^»  «^"-     t^ng-  extemive;   -ly.] 
Widely,  largely,  freely  ;  to  a  great  extent. 

ex-ten'-sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  extemive;  -ness.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  extensive  : 
wicleness,  largeness,  or  greatness  of  extent. 
^Z^  ^^  havereaaon  to  admire  the  excellency  of  thi8 
01  the  benefit  —Gbvemment  of  the  Tongue. 
*2.    Capability  or  possibility  of  beins  ex- 
tended ;  extensibility. 

"We  take  notice  of  tlie  wonderful  dilatAljility  or 
&ctemiveii^s  of  the  thioats  and  gulleU  of  aerpeiits."— 
Aay ;  On  the  Creatimi,  i»t  i. 

ex-ten'-sor,  a.     [Lat.,  from  eztensus,  pa.  par. 
of  extendo.] 

Afiat. :  One  of  the  muscles  which  serve  to 
extend  or  straighten  any  part  of  the  body. 
I*  js  used  specially  respecting  certain  muscles 
of  the  hand  and  fingers  and  the  corresponding 
ones  of  the  foot  and  toes. 

"Extensors  are  muscles  ao  called,  which  serve  to 
extend  any  part."— Quijicca^. 

^ex-ten'-sum,  s.    [Lat]    That  which  has  ex- 
tension ;  ail  extended  body. 

*  ex-ten'- siire,  s.     [Lat.  extensus,  pa.  par.  of 

txteiido.']    Extension,  extent,  compass. 

"Whose  kind  to  large  extensurc  gtowu." 

Drayton:  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymph,  ix. 

OX'tent',  tt.  &  s.     [Lat.  extentus,  pa.  par.  of 
ezteiido.] 

*A,  As  adj. :  Extended,  stretched. 

"  Both  his  hands  most  filthy  feculent, 
Above  the  water  were  ou  high  extent. 
And  faiued  to  wash  themsclvea  incessantly." 
Spenser:  F.  q.,  II.  vii.  61. 
B*  As  substantive : 
I,  Ordinary  Lungnage : 

1.  The  space,  size,  or  degree  to  which  any- 
thing is  extended. 

2.  Size,  compass. 

"  He  divided  between  these  two  foreigners  an  extent 
of  country  larger  than  Hertfordshire?'— J/acauiuji/ : 
Eist.  Eng.,  cb.  xxv. 

*3.  Wideness,  extensiveness,  comprehension. 

"  He  gave  his  vote  for  it,  not  having  sufficiently  con- 
sidered the  extent  of  the  words,  and  the  consetiuenccs 
that  might  follow  on  such  an  act" — Burnet:  Hist. 
Own  Time  (an.  1669). 

*  4.  The  act  of  extending  or  communicating ; 
communication,  distribution. 

"  All  emperor  of  Kome, 
Troubled,  confronted  thus,  and  for  the  extent. 
Of  equal  justice  used  with  such  contempt" 

Shakesp.  :  Titus  Andronicut,  iv.  4, 

5.  Degree. 

*6.  Action,  behaviour. 

"  Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 
In  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent 
Against  thy  i>eace." 

Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  MgJU,  iv.  1. 
*7.  A  census  or  ancient  valuation  of  land 
or  other  property,  for  the  purpose  of  assess- 
ment.   {Scotclu) 

"Item,  that  all  echlrefis  be  swome  to  the  king  or 
his  deputis,  that  thai  sail  lelely  and  treuly  ger  this 
extent  be  fulfillit  of  all  the  laudis  and  gudis  in  forme 
as  is  abone  writyne."— faW.  Jos.  J.  (an.  1424),  Acts 
(ed.  1814),  p.  4. 

IL  Technically : 
Law :  (See  extract), 

pfc  "  Upon  some  prosecutions  given  by  statute,  as  in  the 
case  of  debts  acknowledged  on  statutes-staple,  body, 
lands,  and  goods  may  all  be  taken  at  once  in  execution, 
to  compel  the  payment  of  the  debt.  The  process  here- 
on is  usually  called  an  cxteni  or  extendi  facias,  because 
the  sheriff  is  to  cause  the  lands,  &c.,  to  be  appraised  to 
their  full  extended  value,  before  he  delivers  them  ty 
the  plaintiff,  that  it  may  be  certainly  known  how  soon 
the  debt  will  be  satisfied.' —BiactooKe ;  Comment., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  16. 

extent-in-aid,  s. 

Laiu:  A  writ  issued  at  the  suit  of  a  crown- 
debtor  against  a  person  indebted  to  himself, 
jfnd  grounded  on  the  principle  that  the  crown 
is  entitled  to  all  debts  due  to  the  debtor. 

extent-in-chlef;  s. 

Law:  A  writ  issuing  from  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  ordering  the  sheriff  to  make  an 
inquisition  or  inquiry  upon  the  oaths  6f  law- 
ful men  into  the  lands,  &c.,  of  the  debtor,  and 
seize  the  same  into  the  king's  hands. 

*  eX'tSnt',  v.t.  &  i.    [Extent,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  assess,  to  lay  on,  or  appor- 
tion an  assessment  upon. 

"He  sail  cheiss  lele  men  and  discret  quhilkls  sail 
byde  knawlege  befor  the  king  gif  thai  haif  doune  thaiv 
deuoiratthe  end  of  the  taxacioiie  ;  and  that  alsa  iiiony 
personys  ns  may  sufficiently  extent  the  cuntre,"  &c.— 
Pari.  Jas.  I.  (an.  1424),  Acts  fed.  IBUJ,  p.  4. 


B.  Inirans  :  To  be  assessed  or  taxed. 

"  The  merchant  prenteis,  and  sic  kind  of  ijcople  aa 
were  wont  to  ex(en(  with  them  to  pay  at  his  entree 
thirtie  shilmig." — Maitland:  Bist.  Edinburgh,  p.  284. 

*ex-ten'-t6r,  *  ex- ten-tour,  s.  [Eng. 
extent;  -or.]  An  assessor  ;  one  who  apportions 
a  general  tax.     Now  stent-master(q.v.). 

"That  the  extentouris  sail  be  swome  before  the 
barronis  of  the  schirefdome."— Par?,  Jas.  I.  {an.  1424), 
Acts{,ed.  1566),  ch.  xL 

ex-ten'-U-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Ft.  extenuer;  Ital. 
estenuare,  stcnuare;  Sp.  &  Port,  estemiar.'] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  make  thin,  lean,  or  slender. 

"His  body  behind  his  head  becomes  broad,  from 
whence  it  is  again  extenuated  all  the  way  to  the  tail." 
— Grew  ■  Musceum. 

*  2.  To  make  rare  or  less  den.se. 

"  The  race  of  all  things  here  is  to  extenuate  and  turn 
things  to  be  more  pneumatical  and  rare,  and  not  to 
retrograde  from  pneumatical  to  that  which  is  dense.' 
— Bacon. 

*  3.  To  lower,  to  degrade,  to  depreciate,  to 
reduce  in  honour  or  dignity. 

"  Righteous  are  Thy  decrees  ou  all  Thy  works  ; 
Who  can  extenuate  Thee?"        Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  64S, 

4.  To  lessen ;  to  make  less  in  gravity  or 
degree. 

"To  persist 
In  doing  wrong,  extenitates  not  wrong." 

Shakesp.  :  TroUus  &  Cressida,  ii,  2. 

*  5.  To  mitigate  ;  to  lessen  in  severity. 

"  Which  [law!  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate." 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

6.  To  palliate  ;  to  excuse ;  opposed  to  aggra- 
vate. 

"  Speak  of  me  as  I  am :  nothing  extenuate." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  v.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  more  thin,  lean, 
or  slender ;  to  become  attenuated. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  ex- 
tenuate and  to  palliate:  "To  extenuate  is 
simply  to  lessen  guilt  without  reference  to 
the  means  ;  to  palliate  is  to  lessen  it  by  means 
of  art.  To  extenuate  is  rather  the  effect  of 
circumstances  ;  to  palliate  is  the  direct  effort 
of  an  individual.  Ignorance  in  the  offender 
may  serve  as  an  extenuation  of  his  guilt,  al- 
though not  of  his  offence  ;  it  is  but  a  poor 
palliation  of  a  man's  guilt  to  say  that  his 
crimes  have  not  been  attended  with  the  mis- 
chief which  they  were  calculated  to  produce." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  ex-ten'-ll-ate,  a.  [Lat.  extenuatus,  pa.  par. 
of  extenuo'=  to  make  thin  :  ex  =  out,  fully, 
and  tenuo  =^  to  make  thin  ;  tenuis  =  thin.] 
Thin,  lean,  slender,  attenuated. 

"  The  body  slender,  lank,  and  extenuate." — Buloet, 
in  voc.  Body. 

*  ex-ten'-u-at-ing,  j>r.  var.,  a.,  &  s.  [Ex- 
tenuate, v.] 

A.  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  making 
thin,  lean,  or  slender;  the  state  of  becoming 
extenuated ;  extenuation. 

*  ex-ten'-u-at-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  extemiat- 
ing;  -ly.]  In  an  extenuating  manner  ;  by  way 
of  extenuation, 

ex-ten-u-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  extenuatio,  from 
extejuiaius,  pa,  par.  of  extenuo ;  Fr.  extenua- 
tion;  Sp.  extenuacion;  Ital.  estenuazione,  sten- 
uazione.  ] 

*  1.  The  act  of  making  thinner,  leaner,  or 
slenderer. 

*  2.  The  state  or  process  of  becoming  thin- 
ner, leaner,  or  slenderer. 

"  A  third  sort  of  marasmus  is  an  extenuation  of  the 
body,  ciiused  through  an  immoderate  heat  and  dryness 
of  the  parts." — Harvey. 

3.  The  act  of  representing  as  less  wrong, 
grave,  or  serious  ;  palliation  ;  excuse. 

"  Nor  is  it  jiossible  to  plead^  in  extenuation  of  his 
guilt,  that  he  was  misled  by  mordiuate  zeal  for  the 
public  good." — Macauluy :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch,  v. 

i.  Mitigation,  alleviation. 
"  When  sin  is  to  be  judged,  the  kindest  enquiry  is 
what  deeds  of  charity  we  can  alledge  in  extenuation  of 
our  imi\\s,hiii%T\t.''—Atterbury:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  5, 

*  ex-ten'-Ti-a^tive,  a.  &  s.   [Eng.  extenuat(e); 

-ive.'] 

A,  As  adj. :  Tending  to  extenuate ;  extenu- 
ating. 

B.  As  siibst.  :  An  extenuating  plea  or  cir- 
cumstance. 

"Another  extenuative  of  the  intended  rebellion."— 
North:  Examen,  p.  370. 

ex-ten'-u-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  extenuat(e);  -or.] 
One  who  extenuates. 


ex-ten'-u-a-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  extenunt(e)i 
-cry.']  Tending  or  intended  to  extenuate  or 
palliate. 

*  ^x-ter'-i-al,  *  ex-ter'-i-SpU,  it.  [Exte- 
rior.]   Exterior,  external. 

"Of  the  outward  man  cxteHall."—Jiede  me  and  be 
not  lorothe,  p.  123. 

ex-ter'-i-or,  *  ex-ter-i-our,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
eaterieur,  from  Lat.  exterior,  compar.  of  exteif 
or   extents  =  on    the    outside ;   Sp.    &    PortL 

exterior.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  External,  outside,  outer,  directed  out- 
wards ;  situated,  bounding,  or  limiting  on  the- 
outside  ;  opposed  to  interior  (q.v.). 

"  The  exteriour  ayre  whyche  compasseth  the  bodye."* 
—Sir  T.  Elyot :  Castel  of  Ilelth,  bk.  li, 

2.  Situated  beyond  the  limits  of;  outside 
of ;  as,  a  point  exterior  to  a  circle. 

3.  Coming  from  without;  extrinsic:  as,. 
exterior  assistance. 

4.  Foreign  ;  relating  to  foreign  countries  or 
nations. 

B.  As  s^ihstantive : 

1.  The  outer  surface;  the  outside;  the  ex- 
ternal features. 

"Few  churches  present  an  exterior  and  interior 
equally  Quished."— Eustace :  Italy,  i.     (Fref.  Disc.) 

2.  An  outward  or  visible  act,  form,  cere- 
mony, &c. 

exterior-angle,  s. 

Geom.:  An  angle  made  by  producing  any 
side  of  a  figure- 


Thus  A  c  D  is  the  exterior  angle  of  the  triangle 
ABC.  In  the  case  of  parallel  lines  the  exterior 
angles  are  those  formed  without  the  parallels, 
by  the  parallels  and  a  right  line  cutting  them. 
Thus,  if  A  B  and  c  d  be  parallel  lines,  and  e  f 
a  right  line  cutting  them,  the  angles  eg  a, 
E G B,  r H  c,  and  fhd  are  the  exterior  angles. 


exterior-screw,  s.  A  screw  cut  upon 
the  outside  of  a  stem  or  mandrel,  in  contra- 
distinction to  one  of  which  the  thread  is  cut 
on  an  interior  or  hollow  surface. 

exterior- side,  s. 

Fort.  :  The  side  of  an  imaginary  polygon^ 
upon  which  the  plan  of  a  fortification  is  con- 
structed. 

exterior-Slope,  s. 

Fort.  :  The  slope  of  a  parapet  towards  the 
country.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  the  superior 
slope,  and  forms  the  lower  portion  of  the 
rampart  above  the  escarp,  or  the  berme,  if 
there  be  one.     [Parapet.] 

*  ex-ter-i-or'-i-ty,  s.    [Fr.  exterioritL'] 

1.  Surface ;  exterior  or  external  parts ;  ex- 
ternality. 

2.  An  undue  subordination  of  the  inner  or 
spiritual  to  the  outer  or  practical  life  in  reli- 
gious matters.    (Ogilvie.) 

ex-ter'-i-or-ize,     ex-ter'-i-or-ige,    v.  t, 

[Eng.  exterior  ;  ize,  ise.']    To  make,  external ; 
to  give  form  and  shape  to. 

ex-ter'-i-or-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  exterior;  -ly.} 
On  the  exterior  or  outside ;  outwardly,  ex- 
ternally. 

**  You  have  slandered  nature  in  my  form ; 
Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly. 
Is  yot  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind. 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iv.  *. 

*  ex-ter-min-a-'ble,  a.  [Eng.  extermin(ate); 
-able.]  That  may  or  can  be  exterminated  ; 
capable  of  or  liable  to  extermination. 


fate,  f3,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  m'iite,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  S^ian.    ee,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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ex-ter'-min-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  exterminatus, 
jja.  par.  of  extermino  =  to  drive  beyond  the 
■boundaries  :  ex  =  out,  away,  and  terviinns  = 
a  boundary  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  extemiiimr  ■  Ital. 
esterminare;  Fr.  exterminer.] 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  drive  out  of  one's  borders  or  countrj' ; 
to  banish  ;  to  expatriate. 

"They  deposed,  exterminated,  Rud  deprived  him  of 
commuuiou,"— Harrow;  Qfthe  Pope's SupreTJiacy. 

*  2.  To  drive  away  from  oneself;  to  repel. 
"Most  things  do  either  associate  and  draw  near  to 

themselves  the  liite,  and  do  also  drive  away,  chase, 
aud  exterminate  their  coutrariea." — Bacon :  Colours  of 
Good  &  Evil. 

3.  To  extirpate,  to  destroy  utterly  ;  to  drive 
completely  away. 

"  The  fixed  purpose  of  these  meiifwas  to  exterminate 
the  Saxon  colony," — Maeauiay  :  Jlist.  Eng.,  ch.  xil. 

■4.  To  eradicate,  to  root  out,  to  extirpate,  to 
put  an  end  to. 

"  Their  language  was  wholly  exterminated  from 
hence  with  them. ' — Saie :  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  163. 

*  II.  Alg. :  To  eliminate  ;  to  take  away  :  as, 
To  exterminate  surds  or  unknown,  quantities 
from  an  equation. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  to  extennitiate 
and  to  eradicate,  see  Eradicate. 

ex-ter'-min-a-ted,  pa.  p^r.  or  a.    [Exter- 

JliNATE.] 

*  A.  As.  ■pa.  far. :  (See  the  verb 
B.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Expatriated,  banished. 

"To  relieve  our  exterminated  .  .  .  brethren."  — 
Milton  :  On  the  Persecutions  of  the  Vaudois. 

2.  Eradicated,  extirpated,  utterly  destroyed 
or  rooted  up. 

ex-ter-min-a'-tion,  s.    [Ft.  extermination, 
from  Lat.  exterminatus,  jia.  par.  of  exterviino ; 
Sp.  extei'minadon ;  Ital.  esterminazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  exterminating,  extirpating,  or 
destroying  utterly. 

"  The  question  is,  how  far  an  holy  war  is  to  be  pur- 
sued, whether  to  diaiilanting  and  ezterminatioit  of 
people  ?  " — Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exterminated  or  de- 
stroyed utterly. 

"No  doubte  but  the  towne  of  Bruges  must  nedea 
fall  into  niyne  and  other  exterTninatioTt." — Hall: 
Jlenry  VII.  (an,  5). 

3.  The  act  of  eradicating,  exterminating,  or 
destroying  the  influence  of ;  extirpation,  eradi- 
cation :  as,  the  ^termination  of  crime. 

*  II.  Alg. :  The  same  as  elimination  (q.v.). 

ex-ter -min-a-tor,  s.  [Lat. ,  from  exter- 
mino.]  One  who  or  that  which  exterminates 
or  destroys. 

ex-ter'-min-a-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  exterminate); 
-ory.']  Exterminating,  destroying  utterly ; 
tending  to  exterminate. 

"The  grouiids,  reasons,  and  principles  of  those  terri- 
ble,  counscjitory,  and  exterminatory  jwriods."— BitrAe." 
Letter  to  R,  Burke,  Esq. 

*  ex-ter'-mine,  v.t.  [Fr,  extemdner,  from 
Lat.  extermino.'\    To  exterminate,  to  destroy. 

"  Your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermined. " 

Shakesp. :  As  you  like  It,  iii.  5. 

*  ex-ter-min'-i-dn,  s,  [Lat.  extenjiino  =  to 
extenninate.]    Extermination. 

"  To  whom  she  werketh  vtter  confusion  and  exter- 
minion."—Udal;  Apop'i.  qf  £raim.us,  p.  182. 

ex-tem',  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  extemiLS^  from  extents 
=  on  the  outside.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  External,  outward,  visible. 

"  My  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  act  aud  figure  of  my  heai-t 
In  compliment  extern," 

Shakesp. :  OtheUo,  i.  1. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  depending  on  some- 
thing external ;  not  intrinsic  or  inherent. 

B.  As  suhstantive : 

1.  The  exterior ;  the  outward  part  or  form. 

*  2-  Outward  show,  form,  or  deportment. 
*'  With  my  extern  the  outward  honouring." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  125. 

3.  A  student  or  pupil  who  does  not  reside 
within  a  college  or  seminary ;  a  day-scholar. 
(In  Roman  Catholic  Schools.) 

ex-ter'-nal,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  extern;  -al] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Exterior ;  situated  on  the  outside  or  ex- 
terior ;  superficial.  (Opposed  to  internal,  q.v.) 


2,  Visible,  open. 

■'  He  that  commits  only  the  sctemat  act  of  idolatry 
is  as  guilty  as  he  that  commits  the  external  act  of 
theit.  —Stillina^et. 

3.  Being  or  arising  outside ;  not  intrinsic  or 
inherent ;  outside  of  or  separate  from  any- 
thing ;  proceeding  from  without. 

"The  treachery  of  his  own  passions,  and  the  snares 
of  external  seduction."— Cofl'an :  Oa  tfte  Pmsions,  i. 
(Pref.  Disc.) 

i.  Accidental,  incidental,  accompanying ; 
not  essential. 

5.  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  the  body. 

"  Her  virtues  graced  with  external  gifts." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  r/.,  v.  5. 

6.  Foreign ;  pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
foreign  eountries  or  nations. 

B.  As  siibstantive : 

1.  External  parts,  form,  featui-es,  or  charac- 
teristics. 

"Adam  was  then  no  less  glorious  m  his  externals ; 
he  had  a  beautiful  body  as  well  as  an  immortal  soul." — 
South. 

2.  Outward  form,  rites,  or  ceremonies. 
"  God  iu  externals  could  not  place  content." 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  66. 

*ex-ter-iial-i-sa'-tion,s.  ['Ens.exiemalis(e); 
-ation.]  Tlie  act  of  rendering  objective ;  giving 
shape  and  form  to. 

"  Such  a  city  would  be  the  extemaZisation  of  the 
human  8i»irit  in  the  highest  state  of  development  that 
we  can  conceive  for  il."^Mallock  .■  New  Republic,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  i. 

^ex-ter'-nal-i^e,!'.*.  ['Eng.external{a..)\  -we.] 
To  render  external  or  objective,  to  give  shape 
or  form  to. 

"  Why  else  does  he  [the  poet]  extemoMse  his  feelings 
— give  them  a  body  ?  "—MaZlock  :  New  Republic,  hk. 
iii^,  ch.  IL 

*  ex-ter-nal'-i-ty,    s.     [Y,n^.  external ;  -ity.l 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  external ;  ex- 
teriority; separation, 

"  Pressure  or  resistance  necessainly  supposes  exter- 
nality  in  the  thing  which  presses  or  resists.  — A .  Smith  : 
On  the  External  Senses. 

ex-ter'-nal-ly,  oiiy.  ['Eng.  external ; -ly.'}  On 
the  outside ;  outwardly ;  apparently,  visibly, 
superficially. 

"  Supiiressing  those  holy  incitements  to  vertue  and 
good  life,  which  God's  spirit  ministers  to  us  externally 
or  internally." — Bp.  Taylor  :  Set  Forms  of  Liturgy,  12G. 

*  ex-ter'-ni-t^,  s.  [Eng.  extern;  -ity.]  Out- 
wardness, the  outside. 

"An  externity  ot  corporeal  irradiation,"— J7,  Brooke: 
Fool  qf  (Quality,  ii.  240. 

ex-ter-ra'-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  exterraneus : 
ex=-  out,  away,  and  terra  =  land.}  Belonging 
to  or  coming  from  abroad ;  foreign. 

ex-ter-ri-tor'-I-al,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
territorial  (q.v.).]  *  Beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  one  resides. 

Sx-ter-rt-tor-l-al'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  exterri- 
torial; -ity.]  Exclusion  from  being  held  to 
belong  to  a  particular  territory.  Used  of 
British  ships  in  foreign  waters,  especially 
ships  of  war,  which  are  held  to  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  British  empire,  and  conse- 
quently not  to  be  included  in  the  territory 
of  the  foreign  state  whose  waters  or  harbours 
they  may  temporarily  enter. 

"Under  the  first  head  he  [Mr.  Whitbread]  main- 
tained that  the  [Fugitive  Slave]  circular  surrendered 
the  exterritoriality  of  our  public  ships."— rime*, 
Feb.  23,  1876. 

*  ex-ter'-sion,  s.    [Lat.  extersio,  from  extersvs, 

pa.  par.  of  extergeo :  ex=  out,  and  tergeo  =  to 
wipe.]    The  act  of  wiping  or  rubbing  out. 

*  ex-til',  v.t.  [Lat.  exstillo :  ex  =  out,  and 
stillo  =  to  drop.]    To  drop  or  distil  from. 

*  ex-tn-la'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  exstiUatus,  pa.  par. 

of  exstillo.]     The  act  of  distilling  or  falling  in 
drops. 

"  They  eeemed  made  by  an  exsudation  or  extUlatio^i 

of  ]>ettifying  juices  out  of  the  rocky  earth."— j^er/iam.' 

Physico-  Theology. 

*  ex-tim'-u-late,  v.t.    [Lat.  exstimulo:  ex  = 

out,  fully,  and  stimulo  =  to  urge,  to  press ; 

stimulus  =  a  goad.]    To  stimulate,  to  urge,  to 

press. 

"  Choler  is  one  excretion  whereby  nature  excludeth 
another,  which,  descending  unto  the  bowels,  extimu- 
lates  and  excites  them  unto  expulsion."— Broume  ; 
YiUgar  Errours,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii, 

*  ex-tim-u-la -tion,  s.  [Lat.  exstimulatio, 
from  exstimulatus,  pa.  par.  of  exstimulo.}  The 
act  of  stimulating ;  stimulation. 

"  The  air  intermixed  is  without  virtues,  and  maketh 
things  insipid,  aud  without  any  eztimulation." — 
Bacon  :  Natural  Bistory,  §  841. 


ex-tinct',  *ex-tincte,  «.  [Lat.  extinctus^ 
pa.  par.  of  extinguo,  exstinguo— to  extinguish 
(q.v.).] 

*  I.  Lit.:  Extinguished,  quenched, put  out: 
as  a  light,  a  lamp,  &c. 

"That  they  may  ...  he  extincte,  lyke  as  tow  is 
quenched."— /sttia'i  xliii.     {Bible,  1551.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Having  ceased  to  be  ;  ended,  finished  ; 
come  to  an  end, 

"  Let's  try  and  fix  some  era,  if  we  can, 
When  good  ones  were  extinct,  and  bad  Iwgan." 

Jenyns  :  Horace,  ep.  i.,  hk.  ii. 

*  2.  Fallen  into  disuse ;  obsolete ;  abolished  ; 
out  of  force. 

"A  censure  inflicted  a  jure  continues,  though  suchi 
law  l>e  extinct,  or  the  lawgiver  removed  from  his  oflice." 
—Ayliffe :  Parergon. 

*ex-tlnct',  ■** ex-tincte,  v.t.  [Extinct,  a.] 
To  make  extinct;  to  abolish;  to  make  void ; 
to  destroy. 

"It  may  seem  to  his  high  wisdom  meet  to  extinct 
and  make  frustrate  the  imymeuta  of  tlie  said  anuatea 
orfli-st-fruits."'— .^ceso/J°(iH.  23  Henry  VIII.,  actus. 

ex-tinc'-teur,  s.  [Fr.  =  extinguisher.]  A 
lire-extinguisher  or  aunihilator.  It  was  in- 
vented by  Dr.  F.  Carlier,  and  patented  by  A. 
Vignon  in  July,  1S62  ;  a  fire-annihilator  having, 
however,  been  invented  by  Mr.  T.  Phillips  in 
1849.  The  extincteur  consisted  of  an  iron 
cylinder  filled  with  water  and  carbon-dioxide, 
generated  by  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric 
acid.  It  was  subsequently  improved  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Dick.  It  is  founded  on  the  principle 
that  carbon-dioxide,  formerly  called  carbonic 
acid,  extinguishes  lights  or  any  ordinary  burn- 
ing material. 

^X-tinc'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  extinctlo, 
from  extinctns,  pa.  par.  ot  extinguo.'] 

1.  The  act  of  extinguishing  or  quenching. 
"Red-hot  needles  or  wires,  extinguished  in  quick- 
silver, do  yet  acquire  a  verticity  according  to  thes 
laws  of  position    and    extinction.'— Browne:    Vulgar 
Errours. 

2.  The  state  of  being  extinguished  or 
quenched. 

"  The  parts  are  consumed  through  extinction  of  their 
native  beat,  aud  dissipation  of  their  radical  moisture." 
— Harvey. 

3.  The  act  of  destroying,  exterminating,  or 
putting  an  end  to ;  extermination,  destruction,, 
suppression. 

"Tlie  litter  extinction  and  annihilation  of  tlie; 
wicked  after  the    day  of    Judgement."  —  OlanvUl: 

Essays,  No.  5. 

4.  The  state  of  being  destroyed,  extermi- 
nated, or  suppressed. 

"  Where  Vice  to  d.ii-k  cxtitiction  flies," 

Mickle  ;  Odes  ;  Knowledge,  ode  1. 

€x'-tine,  ^ex-ine,  s.     [Lat.  ea;((e)-)=:on  the 
outside,  and  suff.  -ine.] 
Bot. :  The  outer  coat  of  a  pollen-grain. 

ex-tin'-gufsh  (gu  as  gw),  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat- 
extinguo,  exstinguo,  from  ex  =  out,  and  stinguo 
to  prick,  to  extinguish;  Sp.  extinguir;  Ital. 
estinguere;  O.  Fr.  esteindre ;  Fr.  eteindre.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  put  out,  to  quench  ;  as,  a  light,  sa 
lamp,  &c. 


Eabington:  Castnra,  Elegy,  vii.,  yt,  il.. 

2.  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  quench. 

"  To  make  a  blaze  of  gentrie  to  the  world, 
A  little  pufi'e  of  seorne  extinguisht  it." 

B.  Jonson :  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  r. 

3.  To  suppress,  to  stifle,  to  destroy. 

"It  .  ,  .  extinguished  also  the  flames  of  all  othe* 
vices.''— Sate."  English  Votaries,  pt  ii. 

i.  To  cloud,  to  obscure. 
"  Betliiuk  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmount. 
Her  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI. ,  v.  3. 

II,  Law :  To  put  an  end  to  by  union  or  con- 
solidation.    [Extinguishment,  II.] 

"By  way  of  extinguishment:  as  if  my  tenant  fo» 
life  makes  a  lease  to  A  for  life  remainder  to  B  and  hi» 
lieirs,  and  I  release  to  A ;  this  extinguishes  my  right  to- 
the  reversion,  aud  shall  enure  to  the  advantage  oil 
B"s  remainder  as  well  as  of  A's  particular  estate."— 
Blaekstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

*  B.  Intran. :  To  be  quenched  or  extin- 
guished ;  to  go  out. 

*  ex-tin -giiish-a-ble  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Eng. 
extinguish;  ■aliU.']  That  may  or  can  be  extin- 
guished, destroyed,  or  suppressed  ;  capable  off 
or  liable  to  extinction. 

"The  fiery  substance  of  the  soul  onely  extinguish- 
ahle  by  that  element."— Browne;  Urn  Burial,  ch.  i., 
pt  iv. 


b6il,  b^;  p6iit,  jd^l;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem; thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  sban.  -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tioos,  -sious,  -cioos  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  4ic.  =  bpl,  del. 


WA 


extinguisher— extra 


ex-tin-gllish-er  (gU  as  gw).  s.  [Eng.  ex- 
tinguish; -er.]  One  who  or  that  which  extin- 
guishes :  specif.,  a  little  cone  placed  on  the 
top  of  a  burning  candle  to  extinguish  the 


EXTINGUISHERS. 

light.  Large  metal  extinguishers  were  formerly 
attached  to  the  railings  of  the  houses  of  the 
gentry  to  enable  the  footmen  or  link-boys  to 
put  out  their  torches.  Many  of  these  still 
remain,  especially  in  what  was  the  fashionable 
part  of  Loudon  in  the  last  century. 
"  Of  Pinchbeck's  own  mixt-metal  make 
A  huge  extinguisher." 

Mason  :  Ode  to  Mr.  Pinchbeck. 

ex-titn-guish-ment  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Eng. 
extinguish;  -meiU.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1,  The  act  of  extinguishing,  quenching,  oi- 
putting  out. 

2.  The  act  of  suppressing,  destroying,  put- 
ting an  end  to,  or  abolishing ;  extinction,  de- 
struction, abolition. 

"He  moved  him  to  a  war  upon  Flanders,  for  the 
better  extinguishment  oi  the  civil  wars  of  France." - 
Bacon:  Henry  \'II. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  utterly 
destroyed,  exterminated,  or  suppressed ;  ex- 
tinction, destruction. 

"  When  death's  form  appears,  she  feareth  not 
An  utter  ciueuching  or  extinguishment." 

J)avies  .  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  a.  30,  R.  4. 

*  4.  Abolition,  nullification. 

"Divine  laws  of  Christian  church  polity  may  not  be 
altered  by  extinguishment."— ffoofcer. 

II.  Law :  The  extinction  or  ending  of  an 
estate,  right,  &c.,  by  means  of  merging  or 
consolidating  it  with  another,  generally  one 
more  extensive. 

ex-tirp'»  v.t.  [Fr.  extirper,  from  Lat.  extirpo, 
exstirpo  =  to  pluck  up  by  the  roots  :  ex  =  out, 
and  stirpo  (genit.  stirpis)  =  a  root ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
extirpar ;  Ital.  estirpare.  ]  To  extirpate,  to 
eradicate,  to  root  out. 

•'  Nor  shall  that  nation  boaat  it  so  with  ua. 
But  be  extirpM  from  our  provinces." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  iii.  3, 

*  ex-tirp'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  extirp;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  extirpated  ;  liable  to  ex- 
tirpation. 

"  Leat  •It  infect  the  ground  with  a  plant  not  easily 
extirpable."— Evelyn :  Terra. 

ex'-tir-pate,  v.t.  [Lat.  extirpatus,  exstirpatus, 
pa.  par.  of  extirpo,  exstirpo.']     [Extirp.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  eradicate,  to  root  out,  to 
extirpate,  to  destroy  utterly,  to  exterminate. 

"Some  frightful  diseases  have  been  extirpated  by 
science:  and  some  have  been  banished  by  [>olice." — 
SfacauJay:  /list.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Surg. :  To  cut  out  or  off  :  as,  To  extirpate 
a  wen. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  extirpate 
and  to  eradicate,  see  Eradicate. 

ex-tir-pa'-tion,  *Sx-tIr-pa-ci-on,  s.  [Fr. 
extirpation,  from  Lat.  exstirpatio,  from  exstir- 
patus, pa,  par,  of  exstirpo ;  Sp.  extirpacion ; 
Ital.  estirpazione.] 

1,  The  act  of  extirpating,  rooting  out,  eradi- 
cating, or  exterminating ;  extermination,  eradi- 
cation, excision. 

"  For  the  extirpacion  and  abholishynft  of  the 
byahoppe  of  Kome."  —  Hall :  Henry  VIIJ.  (an. 
28). 

2.  The  state  of  being  extirpated,  rooted  out, 
or  eradicated  ;  total  destruction  or  extermina- 
tion. 

"His  brethren  in  apparent  danger  of  utter  ex- 
tirpation." —  iVarburtoii ;  Divine  Legation,  bk.  v., 
5  4. 


*ex-tir-pa'-tive»  a.  [Eng.  exi%rpat{e);  -ive.] 
Having  a  tendency  to  extirpate, 

"Enable  nature  to  go  on  with  the  extirpative  and 
preventive  remedies.  "—CAeync. 

ex'-tir-pa-tor,  s.  [Lat.  extirpatus,  pa.  par. 
of  extirpo,  exstirpo.]  One  who  extirpates, 
eradicates,  or  exterminates  ;  an  exterminator. 

*  ex  -  tir'- per,  s.      [Eng.   extirp;  -er.]     One 

who  extirpates  ;  an  extirpator, 

"  Founders  of  states,  laWRivera,  extirpers  of  tyrants, 
fathers  of  the  jieople.  were  honoured."  —  Bacon,  in 
Trench :  On  Some  Def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  ji.  13. 

^  ex-ti-spi'-cious,  a.     [Lat.  extispicium  = 

an  inspection  of  entrails  for  purposes  (tf 
augury  :  ea;to=the  entrails,  and  specio  =  to  luol< 
at.]  Relating  nr  pertaining  to  the  inspection 
of  entrails  for  purposes  of  augury  ;  augurial. 

"  Thus  hath  he  deluded  many  nations  unto  his  augu- 
rial  and  extispicioas  inventions,  from  casual  and  un- 
contrlved  coutiiigencies,  divining  events  succeeding," 
— Browne :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  i.,  ch,  xi. 

ex-t6r»  v.t.     [Lat.  extollo=:  to  raise  up  :  ex  — 
out,  and  tollo  =  to  raise.] 
^  1,  Lit. :  To  raise  up,  to  lift,  to  elevate. 
"She  left  th' vnrighteous  world,  and  was  to  heauen 
cxtol'tl."  Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  37. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  praise,  to  magnify,  to  laud,  to 
hold  up  to  admiration,  to  glorify. 

"As  ii;noraut  and  shallow  as  peo])le  generally  are 
who  extol  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  present."'— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

ex-tol'-ler,  s,  [E.^^.  extol ;  -er.]  One  who  ex- 
tols, magnifies,  or  praises  any  person  or  tiling. 

"The  late  states  which  inflict  capital  puuishment 
upon  extollers  of  the  Pope's  supremacy."~ff«co»  .■ 
Charge  upon  the  Commission  for  the  Verge. 

^  ex-tol'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  extol;  -ment.}  The 
act  of  extolling  ;  the  state  of  being  extolled., 

"  In  the  verity  of  extolment  I  take  him  to  be  a  aoul 
of  great  article.  '—Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

''  ex-tor-Cion,  s.     [Extortion.] 

^  ex-tor'se,  *  ex-torce,  v.t.  [Lat.  extorqueo, 
perf.  indie,  extorsl.] 

1.  Tp  wring,  to  harass,  to  pain. 

"Too  many  gneuous  plagues  my. state  extorse." 
Stirling:  Aurora,  st.  64. 

2.  To  practise  extortion  upon. 

"  By  men  even  dead,  as  oft  alive  extorc'd." 

Stirliiig :  Doomes-day ;  Fourthe  Bov/r, 

*  ex-tor'-sious,  a.    [Extortious.] 

^  ex-tor' -sious-ly,  adv.    [Extortiously.] 

ex-tor'-Sive,  a.  [Lat.  extorqueo,  perf,  indie. 
extorsi;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Tending  or  serv- 
ing to  extort  or  draw  from  by  (;ompulsion. 

"Our  pussessions,  by  a  complication  of  extorsive 
measures,  would  he  gradually  depreciated." — A.  Hamil- 
ton :   Works,  ii.  50. 

*  ex-tor' -sive-1^,  adv.     [Eng.  extorsive;  -ly.] 

In  an  extoreive  or  extortionate  manner  ;  witli 
extortion. 

ex-tort',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  extortus,  pa.  par.  of 
extorqueo  =  to  twist  out :  ex  —  out,  and  torqxieo 
=  to  twist;  Yi.exioTquer;  Sp.  &  Port,  esiorcer; 
Ital,  estorcere.] 

A,  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Phys. :  To  wrest  or  wring  anything  from 
any  person  by  physical  force,  threats,  or  tor- 
ture, or  undue  exercise  of  power  of  any  sort ; 
to  gain  by  force,  to  exact ;  to  compel  the  sur- 
render or  giving  of  anything, 

"  'Till  the  injurious  Roman' did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free  " 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  lii.  1. 

2.  Meni. :  To  draw  from  a  person  with  diffi- 
culty and  against  his  will  :  as.  To  extort  a 
promise  from  a  person  ;  to  extort  an  answer. 

"The  king  did  not  come  into  those  concessions 
seasonably,  nor  with  a  good  grace:  all  appeared  to  l>e 
extorted iromhua."—BuTmet:  Hist.  Omn  Time,  bk.  i. 

II.  Law :  To  take  by  extortion, 
*  B.  Intrans. :  To  practise  extortion. 
"  To  whom  they  never  gav^  any  penny  of  entertain- 
ment, but  let  them  feed  upon  the  countries,  and  extort 
upon  all  men  where  they  coiue.''— Spenser :  Present 
State  of  Ireland. 

*  ex -tort',    a.      [Lat.    extortus.].     Extorted, 

gained  by  extortion  or  violence.     [Extort,  v.] 
"  Having  great  lordships  got  and  goodly  farms, 
Through  strong  oppression  of  his  power  extort." 
Spemer:  F.  Q.,  V.  il.  5. 

ex-tort'-er,  *  ex-tor-tour,  s.  [Eng.  ex- 
tort; -er.]  One  who  practises  extortion  ;  one 
who  gains  or  takes  things  by  extortion. 

"The   violent  exlortour  of  other  men's  goods."— 
Trans,  of  Soetius,  p.  98. 


ex-tor -tion.  *  ex-tor- cion,  s.    [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  extorqueo,  perf.  indie,  extorsi;  Sp.  extor- 
sion;  Ital.  esUyrsione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  extorting ;  the  act  or  prac- 
tice of  wresting  or  drawing  anything  from 
others  by  violence,  threats,  undue  exercise  of 
authority,  or  other  illegal  ways ;  oppressive 
exaction  or  compulsion. 

"And  therefore  by  extortion  I  leve." 

CImucer:  C.T.,  7,01L 

2.  A  gross  or  extortionate  overcharge. 
"The  Dover  boatmen,  whose  extortions  may  boast 

the  prescriptions  of  tln-ee  centuries,  carried  offhia 
portmanteau."—./^.  S.  Brewer:  English  Studies,  p.  363. 

II.  Law :  (See  extract). 

"  La.stly,  extortion;  which  consists  in  an  officer's  un- 
lawfully taking,  by  colour  of  liis  office,  from  any  man 
any  money  or  thing  of  value,  that  la  not  due  to  huu,  or 
more  than  is  due,  or  before  it  is  due.  The  puuishment 
for  this  oftfeuce  ia  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  some- 
times a  forfeiture  of  the  office ;  the  defendant  beiup 
also  made  to  render  double  to  the  party  aggrieved,  and 
be  punished  at  the  pleasme  of  the  crown,  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  discretion  of  the  co\ivi."—Blackgtone  :  Com^ 
mentfiries,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  10. 


[Eng.    extortion; 


*  ex-tor'-tion-a-ble, 

-able.]    Extortionate. 

^ ex-tor'-tion - ar-y,  a.  [Eng.  extortion; 
-ary.]  Practising  extortion;  containing  or  of 
the  nature  of  extortion  ;  extortionate. 

ex-tor' -tion-ate,  a.  [Eng.  extortion;  -ate.] 
Charactei'ized  by  or  of  the  nature  of  extor- 
tion ;  oppressive. 

ex-tor'-tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  extortion;  -er.] 
One  who  practises  extortion. 

"The  ill-gotten  wealth  of  the  oppressor  or  extor- 
tioner."—Kiwx:  Essays, No.  151. 

^  ex-tor -tious,  *  ex-tor-sious,  a.  [Eng.^ 
extort;  -ious.]  Oppressive,  cruel,  cliaracter- 
ized  by  extortion  or  oppression. 

"The  extortioiM  cruelties  of  some,  the  corrupt 
wresting  of  justice  in  others," — Bp.  Hall:  Remains, 
p.  77. 

*ex-tor'-tious-l3?,  *  ex-tor-sious-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  extortious;  -ly.]  With  extortion  or 
oppression. 

"That  office  was  commonly  misseused  extorsiously." 
—Sir  T.  More:   Works,  p.  1,207. 

ex'-tra, a.,s.,  &  j^ref.  [Lat.  for  extera  =  ex extera 
parte  '=  on  the  outside.  A  Latin  jjreposition 
denoting  beyond,  further  than,  except.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Beyond  what  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  over  and  above  what  is  usual ; 
supplementary,  additional ;  as,  extra  diet,  an 
extra  charge,  &.c. 

B,  As  s^ibst. :  Soiiiething  beyond  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  or  usual ;  an  addition  : 
as,  Music  is  charged  as  an  extra. 

C,  As  prefix :  It  is  largely  used  in  English  to 
denote  something  outside  of  or  beyond  what 
is  signified  by  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed, 

extra-axillar,  extra-axillary,  a. 

Bot. :  Beyond  the  axil ;  growing  from  above 
or  below  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  branches- 

extra-belief,  s.  Matthew  Arnold's  ren- 
dering of  the  German  Aberglaube,  which  he 
does  not  consider  adequately  translated  by 
"  superstition." 

"  Extra-belief,  that  which  we  hope,  augur,  imagine, 
is  the  poetry  ut  life,  and  has  the  rights  of  poetry." — 
Literature  <t  Dogma,  p,  8L 

extra-costs,  s.  pi 

Law :  Those  costs  or  charges  which  do  not 
appear  upon  the  face  of  the  proceedings  :  as 
the  expenses  of  witnesses,  fees  to  counsel, 
court-fees,  &c, 

extra-current,  d. 

Elect.  :  An  induced  galvanic  current,  which 
moves  in  the  same  direction  as  the  principal 
one  when  contact  is  made,  and  in  the  reverse 
direction  when  it  is  broken.  The  former  is 
called  the  direct  extra-current  and  the  latter 
the  inverse  exti-a-current.  The  direct  one 
lieightens  the  effect  of  the  principal  current, 
the  inverse  oue  lowers  it, 

extra-bistorlc,  a. 

Anthropol.  :  A  term  applied  by  Tylor  to 
those  regions  which  have  no  history,  and  con- 
cerning which  tradition  is  utterly  untrust- 
worthy, owing  to  the  low  mental  condition  of 
the  people.     [Unhistoric] 

"The  inquiry  as  to  the  relation  of  Havaeery  to 
barbarism  and  aemi-civilization  lies  almost  entirely  in 
prehistoric  or  extra-historic  Tegioua."—Tylor:  I'rinn- 
tiva  Culture,  1.  35. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sj^rian.     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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ex-tra-cSn-stel'-lar-^,  «.    [Pref.  extra, 
and  Bag.  consMJary  (q.v.),] 

Astro)i.  :  A  term  applied  to  those  stars 
which  are  not  classed  iinder  any  constellation. 

ez-tracf,  v.t.     [Sp.  extraer;  Port,  extrahir ; 
Fr.  extraire.]    [Extract,  a.] 

1.  To  draw  or  pull  out ;  to  withdraw  or 
remove  from  a  fixed  position  :  as,  To  extract  a 
tooth. 

2.  To  draw  out  by  chemical  process  ;  to 
distil. 

"  They 
Whom  simuy  Borneo  beai-s,  are  stured  with  streams 
E^rregioua,  rum  aud  rice's  spirit  extract.' 

J.  Philips :  Cider,  ii. 

3.  To  draw  out  of  any  containing  body  or 
cavity. 

"  These  waters  wera  extracted,  aud  laid  upou  the 
Burfaoe  of  the  ground."— Burnet :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
i.  To  take  from  something  of  which  the 
thing  taken  formed  a  part. 

"  Woman  is  her  name ;  of  m^u 
Extracted"  Milton:  P.  L.,  viii  497. 

5.  To  select  a  part ;  to  take  out  or  quote  a 
passage  or  passages  from  a  book  or  writing, 
"  To  see  how  this  case  is  represented.  Ihxvn  eoctracted 
out  of  that  immphlet  a  few  notorLouw  falsehoods."— 
Sio^ft. 

T[  To  extract  the  root  of  a  quantity  or  number : 
Math. :  To  ascertain  the  root. 

0X'-tra.ct,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  extractus,  pa.  par.  of 
extraho  :  ex  =  out,  and  tralio  =  to  draw.] 

*  A.  -4s  adj.  :  Extracted,  drawn,  deduced. 
"  As  the  suu  is  the  very  issue  extract  from  tliat 

good."—/'.  HolUind :  Plutarch,  p.  839. 
B.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Langvjxge : 

I.  That  whicli  is  extracted  or  drawn  from 
anything. 

,  2.  That  which  is  extracted  or  drawn  from 
any  substance  by  heat,  distillation,  or  other 
chemical  process.     [II.,  1.] 

"  In  tinctures,  if  the  superfluous  spirit  of  wine  be 
distilled  o^  It  leaves  n,t  the  bottom  ttuit  thicker  sub- 
fltauce,  which  chemists  call  the  extract  of  the  vege- 
tables."— Boyle. 

3.  An  abstract  or  passage  quoted  from  a 
book  or  writing  ;  an  excerpt,  a  quotation. 

"  There  appears  in  tliia  extract  such  simplicity  and 
goodness." — Sharp:  Defence  of  Christianity. 

*  4.  Extraction,  descent. 

"  The  apostle  ^ives  it  a  value  suitable  to  its  extract, 
branding  it  with  the  most  iguomiulouB  imputation  of 
foolishness. " — South. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Pharm :  Extracta.  These  are  of  three 
kinds  :  (1)  Green  extracts,  prepared  by  heat- 
ing the  juice  of  plants  to  130°  P.,  to  coagulate 
the  green  colouring  matter,  filtering  and  heat- 
ing to  200°  P.  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  and 
again  filtering.  The  juice  is  then  evaporated 
to  a  thin  syrup  at  140°  F.,  the  gi'een  colouring 
matter  is  added,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to 
the  proper  consistence  of  an  extract.  (2)  Ex- 
tracts formed  by  treating  drugs  with  water, 
and  evaporating  the  solution  obtained.  (3) 
Extracts  formed  by  treating  drugs  with  spirits 
of  wine,  and  then  evaporating.  (Garrod  : 
Mat.  Medica.) 

2.  Scots  Law  :  A  copy  of  a  deed  or  other 
document,  authenticated  by  the  proper  officer, 
the  original  of  which  either  is  in  a  public 
record,  or  a  transcript  of  which,  taken  from 
the  original,  has  been  preserved  in  a  public 
record. 

extract  of  gamboge,  s.  The  colouring 
matter  of  gamboge,  separated  from  the  gi*eenish 
gum  and  impurities  by  solution  in  alcohol  and 
precipitation.  By  the  process  it  acquires  a 
powdery  texture,  whicli  renders  it  capable  of 
being  mixed  with  oil  for  use  in  glazing. 
(Weale.) 

extract  of  lead,  s.  impure  acetate  of 
lead,  obtained  by  boihng  litharge  in  vinegar. 

ex-tr^t-a-ble,  ex-tr&ct'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
extract;  -able.]    That  may  or  can  be  extracted. 
"No  more  money  was  extractible  from  his  packet." 
—Dickent :  Uncommercial  Traveller,  cli.  xxviiL 

ex-tr^cf-i-form,  a.     [Eug.  extract;  i  con- 
nective, and  Eng. /orm.] 

Ghem. :  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of 
an  extract. 

ex-tr^Ct'-ing*  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Extract,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1,  Drawing  or  pulling  out ;  withdrawing. 


*  2.  Distracting,  absorbing. 
"  A  most  extractiTiij  frenzy  of  mine  owu 
From  my  remembrance  clearly  banished  his." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  V.  1. 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  drawing 
out ;  extraction. 

ex-trac'-tion,  s.     [Pr.,  from  Lat   extractio, 
from  extractus,  pa.  par.  of  extraho;  Sp.  extrac- 
don;  Ital.  estrazione.] 
I. 


1,  The  act  of  extracting  or  drawing  out :  as, 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  &e. 

2.  The  act  or  operation  of  extracting  or 
drawing  anything  from  a  substance  by  che- 
mical process,  as  an  essence. 

*"  3.  That  which  is  extracted  or  drawn  ;  an 
extract. 

"  They  do  preserve,  as  in  a  vial,  the  purest  efficacy 
andextractio/iof  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them," 
— Milton. 

4.  Descent,  family,  lineage,  derivation,  stock. 

"  Caius  Marius,  a  person  of  a  plebeian  earfrocfwm.  "— 
South  :  Sermons,  vol,  v.,  aer.  10. 

II,  Math.  :  The  operation  or  process  of  find- 
ing the  root  of  any  given  number  or  quantity  ; 
the  method  or  rule  by  which  the  root  of  any 
given  number  or  quantity  is  found.    [Root.  ] 

*  ex-'b:act'-ive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  extractif;  Sp.  ex- 
tractivo.] 

A,  .4s  adjective: 

1.  Tending  or  serving  to  extract ;  extracting. 

2.  That  may  be  extracted  ;  capable  of  ex- 
traction. 

"  He  found  1  lb.  of  it  [the  soil]  to  contain  from  20  to 
30  grains  of  extractive  matter  which  flamed  aud 
burned,  aud  therefore  was  a  coal  soluble  in  water." — 
Kirwan:  On  Manures,  p.  55. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  extract. 

2.  Med. :  A  peculiar  base  or  principle  exist- 
ing in  extracts. 

ex-trSiC'-tor,  s,  [Lat.  from  extractus,  pa.  par. 
of  extraho  =  to  extract.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang.  :  He  who  or  that  which  ex- 
tracts. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Surg. :  An  instrument  for  removing  sub- 
stances from  the  body. 

2.  Scots  Law :  An  official  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  by  whom  extracts  of  decrees  and 
other  official  documents  are  prepared  aud 
authenticated. 

3.  Cloth-manujac.  :  A  machine  for  expelling 
water  from  textile  fabrics  by  the  application 
of  centrifugal  force  ;  a  hydro-extractor. 

*  ex-tra-dic'-tion-a-ry,  a.  [Lat.  extra  = 
beyond,  without,  and  dictio  =  a  word,  a  say- 
ing.] Out  of  or  beyond  words  ;  not  formed 
of  words ;  consisting  in  reality  and  not  in 
words.    [Diction.] 

These  extradictionary  andreal  fallacies.  "—Browne  .• 


Vuigar  Erroura,  bk.  1. 


!T 


ex'-tra-dite»  v.  t.  [Lat.  ex  =  out,  away,  and 
tradit'us,  pa.  par.  of  trado  =  to  hand  over,  to 
deliver  up.]  To  surrender,  liand  over,  or 
deliver  up,  as  from  one  nation  to  another :  as. 
To  extradite  a  criminal  refugee. 

"It  ta  doubted  whether  he  will  be  ca:(ra(?«ed  for  this 
ofifence." — Daily  News,  July  19,  1883. 

ex-tra-di'-tion,  s.  &  a.  [Pr.,  from  Lat.  ex 
=  out,  and  traditio  =■  a  handing  over ;  (rodo 
=  to  hand  over.] 

A.  As  s^ibst. :  The  handing  over  or  deliver- 
ing up  by  one  nation  to  another  of  fugitives 
from  justice  in  pufstiance  of  a  treaty  entered 
into,  whereby  each  nation  binds  itself  to 
deliver  up  to  the  other  criminal  refugees. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  surrender  or 
delivering  up  of  fugitives  from  justice  :  as,  an 
extradition  treaty. 

ex-tra'-dos,  s.  [Pr.,  from  Lat.  extra  =  with- 
out, beyond,  and  Fr.  dos ;  Lat.  dorsum  =  the 
back.] 

Arch.  :  The  exterior  curve  of  an  arch, 
measured  on  the  top  of  the  voussoirs,  as  op- 
posed to  the  soffit  or  intrados, 

ex-tara'-dosed,  «.    [Eng.  extrados;  -ed,] 

Arch.  :  A  term  applied  to  an  arch  when  the 
curves  of  the  intrados  aud  extrados  are  con- 
centric and  parallel. 

ex-tra-do'-tal,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and  Eng. 
dotal  (q.v.),]  Not  belonging  to  dower:  as, 
extradotal  property. 


*ex'-trg.-duce,   a.     [Lat.   extra  =  outside, 
without,  and  duco  =  to  draw.]    Drawn  out. 
"  If  the  aoule  be  not  extraduce  or  drawn  out  of  the 
matter."— ffau/e.-  Mag-Astro-Jfantix,  p.  93. 

*ex-tra-es-sen'-tial  (tial  as  shal),  a. 

[Pref.  extra,  and  Eng.  essential  (q.v.).]     Not 
essential ;  beyond  what  is  essential. 

"  They  persuaded  modesty  in  all  extraessential  doo- 
triues." — (flanvHl:  Essay,  vii. 

ex-tra-f  o-li-a'-ceous  (ceous  as  shite),  a. 

[Pref'  extra,  aud  Eng.  foliaceous  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Beyond  a  leaf ;  away  from  the  leaves 
or  inserted  in  a  different  place  from  them. 

^  ex-tra-fbr-a'-ne-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  extra  = 
withuut,  beyond,  and  /oras=out  of  doors.] 
Out  of  doors ;  out-door. 

' '  The  weather  aud  a  variety  of  extraforaneous  occu- 
pations .  ,  .  make  it  difficult  for  me  to  find  opportu- 
nities for  writing.  "—Cow/«rr. 

*  ex-tra-ge'-ne-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  extra  =  with- 

out,  b'eyond,   and  genus  =  a  race,   a   kind.] 
Belonging  to  another  kind. 

ex-tra-ju-di'-cial  (cial  as  shal),  a.  [Pref. 
extra,  and  Eng.  judicial  (q.v.).]*  Beyond  o^ 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  duty  or 
process.  An  extrajudicial  dictum  is  the  same 
as  an  obiter  dictum.     [Obiter.] 

"The  extrajiidicial  interposition  of  the  judges  not- 
withstanding."- Burke :  Charges  against  Warren 
Hastings. 

ex-tra-ju-di'-cial-ly  (cial  as  shal),  adv.- 
[Eng.*  extrajudicial ;  -ly.]  In  a  manner  diffe- 
rent from  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  duty 
or  process. 

"  The  couflrmatiou  of  an  election  may  be  said  to  be 
done  extrajudicially,  when  opposition  ensues  there- 
upon.'—^pii^e.'  Parergon. 

*  ex-tra-Uin'-i-tar-y,  a.     [Pref.  ^tra,  and 

Eng.  2mi/ary  (q,v,*),]     Being  or  lying  beyond 
the  limits  or  bounds  :  as,  extralimitary  land. 

*ex-tra-l6g'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and 
Eng,  logical  (q.v.).]  'Lying  out  of  or  beyond 
the  province  of  logic.    \Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 

*ex-tra-l6g'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  extror 
logical;  -ly.]  In  an  extralogical  manner; 
without  recourse  to  logic. 

"This  W!is  by  logicians  recognised  contingently  and 
tbereioie  extralogicp.lly."~Sir  W .  I/amilton.  (Ogilvie.i 

*  ex-tra  miss '-ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.   [Lat.  extra 

=  out,  beyond,  and  missio  =  a  sending  ;  mitto 
=  to  send.]    A  sending  out ;  emission. 

"Aristotle,  Alhazeu,  and  others,  hold  that  sight  ia 
by  i-eceptiou,  aud  not  hy  extramissitm."— Browne :  Vul- 
gar Errours,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vii. 

*^  ex-trar-mun'-dane,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and 
Eng.  mundane  (q.v.).j  Beyond  the  limits  of 
the  material  world. 

"  'Tls  a  philosophy  that  gives  the  exacteat  topography 
of  the  extramundane  spaces.  ''~~Olanviil :  Scepsis  Scien- 
tifica,  ch.  xvL 

ex-tra-miir'-al,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and  Eng. 
mural  (q.v.).]'  Beyond  or  outside  of  the 
walls  or  boundaries  of  a  place.  Thus  it  is  the 
word  especially  applied  to  burials  in  cemeteries 
outside  of  towns,  as  opposed  to  intramural — 
i.e.,  in  the  town  churches  or  churchyards. 

ex-tran'-S-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  extraneus,  from 
exira  =  without,  beyond;  Sp.  extra%o;  Port. 
estranho.]  Foreign ;  not  belonging  to  a  thing ; 
not  intrinsic ;  external,  not  essential. 

"Eelation  is  not  contained  in  the  real  existence  of 
thuigs,  but  something-  extraneous  aud  superinduced." 
—Locke. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  extra- 
neous, extrinsic,  a.nd  foreign  :  "  The  extraneous 
is  that  which  forms  no  necessary  or  natural 
part  of  anything ;  the  extrijisic  is  that  which 
forms  a  part  or  has  a  connection,  but  only  in 
an  indirect  form;  it  is  not  an  inherent  or 
component  part :  the  foreign  is  that  whicli 
forms  no  part  whatever,  and  has  no  kind  of 
connection.  .  .  .  Extraneous  and  extrinsic 
have  a  general  aud  abstract  sense ;  but  foreign 
has  a  particular  signification ;  they  ij.ways 
pass  over  to  some  object  either  expressed  or 
understood :  hence  we  say  extraneous  ideas,  or 
extrinsic  worth  ;  but  that  a  particular  mode 
of  acting  is  foreign  to  the  general  plan  pursued. 
Anecdotes  of  private  individuals  would  be 
extraneous  matter  in  a  general  history;  the 
respect  and  credit  which  men  gain  from  their 
fellow-citizens  by  an  adherence  to  rectitude  is 
the  extrinsic  advantage  of  virtue  ;  it  is  foreign 
to  the  purpose  of  one  who  is  making  an  abridg- 
ment of  a  work  to  enter  into  details  in  any 
particular  part."    (jCrdbh :  Eng.  Syno^  ) 


hoil,  bo^;  poiit.  j<J^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^t.    ph  =  fc 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin,   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel   del. 
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extraneously— extravagantly 


extraneous  modulation,  s. 

Music:  A  modulation  to  an  extreme  or  un- 
related key.     (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

ex-tran'-e-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  extraneous; 
-ly.]    In  an  extraneous  manner. 

*  "By    their   being    extraneousJ}/    overruled.'— iflw: 
Theory  of  Jieligion,  vt.  ill. 

*  ex  -  tra  -  6c'- u  -  lar,  a.  [Pref,  extra,  and 
Eng.  ocular  (q.v.').] 

Entom.  (Of  some  antennce) :  Inserted  on  the 
outsides  of  the  eyes. 

ex-tra-6f-f  i'-cial  (cial  as  shal),  a.  [Pref. 
extraj  and  Eng.  ojficial  (q.v.).]  Beyond  or 
without  the  limits  of  offieial  duty. 

ex-tra^or'-din-a-ri-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  extra- 
ordinary ;  -ly.]  In  an  extraordinary  manner 
or  degree;  iu  a  manner  or  degree  out  of  the 
ordinary  or  usual  course ;  remarkably,  un- 
commonly. 

"An  ordinance  immediately  and  extraordinarily 
revealed  from  GQ<l."~Warburton :  Alliance  between 
Church  &  State,  bk,  i.    (Notes.) 

ex-tra-or'-din-a-ri-ness,  *  ex-tra- 

or-din-a-ri-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  extraordi- 
nary; -ness.]  Tlie  quality  of  being  extra- 
ordinary, unusual,  or  out  of  the  common ; 
uncommonuess,  remarkableness. 

"  I  choose  some  few  either  for  the  extraordinariness 
of  their  guilt,  or  the  frequency  of  their  practice. ' — 
GovemTnent  of  the  Tongue. 

ex-tra-or'-din-a-ry;  *  ex-tra-or-din- 
a-ri,'  * ex-tra-^r-ain-a-rie,  a.,  adv.,  k, 
s.  [Lat.  extraordinarms,  from  extra  =  beyond, 
and  ordinarius  =  ordinary  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
ext raor dinar io ;  lidl,  estraordinario ;  Ft.  extra- 
ordinaire.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Beyond  or  out  of  the  ordinary  or  common 
course  or  order ;  unusual ;  not  usual,  cus- 
tomary, regular,  or  ordinary. 

"The  Indians  worshipijed  rivers,  fountains,  rocks, 
or  great  stones,  and  all  thnigs  which  seemed  to  have 
something  extraordinary  iu  them.  '—Stillingfieet, 

2.  Of  an  uncommon  or  unusual  degree  or 
kind  ;  remarkable,  uncommon ;  rare,  eminent ; 
wonderful. 

"The  house  was  built  of  fair  and  strong  stone,  not 
affecting  so  much  any  extraordinarjj  kind  of  fineness, 
as  an  honourable  representing  of  a  firm  statelinesa.' — 
Sidney. 

3.  Special ;  sent  or  appointed  for  a  special 
purpose  or  occasion :  as,  an  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary. 

*  4.  Foreign  ;  mercenary. 

"SouIdierB  of  another  country  that  come  to  serve 
for  i)aye :  extraordlnarie  souldiers." — Nomenclator. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Extraordinarily,  uncom- 
monly, remarkably. 

"  They  have  extraordinary  good  eyes,  and  will  discry 
a  sail  at  sea  farther,  and  see  any, thing  better,  than 
v/e."—Dampier:  Voyages  {im.  IG&l). 

*  C,  As  subst. :  Any  thing  extraordinary, 
unusual,  or  oat  of  the  ordinary  course,  order, 
or  kind. 

"All  the  extraordinariea  in  the  world,  which  fall 
out  by  uo  steady  rules  and  causes,  I  style  prodigies 
preternatural.'— J'.  Spencer:  On  Prodigies,  p.  163. 

•|r  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  extra- 
ordinary  and  reriuirkahU  :  "  These  words  arc 
epithets  both  opposed  to  the  ordinary ;  and 
iu  that  sense  the  extraordinary  is  that  whiclx 
in  its  own  nature  is  re?jiarJ;a&?e :  but  things, 
however,  may  be  extraordinary  which  are  not 
remarkable,  and  the  contrary.  The  extraor- 
dinary is  that  which  is  out  of  the  ordinary 
course,  but  it  does  not  always  excite  remark, 
and  is  not  therefore  remarkable,  as  when  we 
speak  of  an  extraordinary  loan,  an  extraor- 
dinary measure  of  government  :  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  extraordinary  conveys  the 
idea  of  what  deserves  notice,  it  expresses 
much  more  than  remarkable.  There  are  but 
few  extraordinary  things,  many  things  are 
remarkable :  the  remarkahle  is  eminent ;  tlie 
extraordinary  is  supereminent  :  the  extraor- 
dinary excites  our  astonishment;  the  revuirk- 
able  only  awakens  our  interest  and  attention. 
The  extraordinary  is  unexpected  ;  the  rem-ark- 
able  is  sometimes  looked  for."  (Crabh :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

extraordinary  ray,  s. 

optics :  One  of  the  two  rays  resulting  from 
double  refraction. 

ex-tra-pa-ro'-chi-al,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and 
Eng. 'paroc/iiaZ  (q.v.)!]  Beyond,  outside  of, 
or  not  reckoned  within  the    limits  of   any 

parish. 


"The  sovereign  ia  entitled  to  all  the  tithes ariBing 
in  extra-parochial  places:  though  it  may  be  doubted 
how  far  this  article,  as  w^U  as  the  last,  can  be  reckoned 
part  of  his  revenue :  since  a  corody  supports  only  his 
chaplains,  and  these  extraparochial  tithes  are  held 
under  an  implied  trust,  that  he  will  distribute  them 
for  the  good  of  the  clergy  in  general." — Blackttone : 
Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  8. 

ex-tr^-pa-ro -Chi-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  extra- 
jKiroc'hial';  -ly.]  Out' of  or  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  parish. 

"  In  the  case  of  a  chapel  extraparochlally  situate." — 
Homley :  Charges,  p.  207. 

ex-tra-ph^s'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and 
Eng.  physical  {q.v,).']  Not  subject  to  or  bound 
by  physical  laws  or  methods. 

ex-tra-pro-fe'-ssion-al,  a.  [Pref.  extra, 
and  fing.  professional  (q.v.).]  Foreign  to,  or 
not  coming  within  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
profession. 

ex-tra-pro-vin'-cial  (cial  as  shal),   a. 

[Pref'  extra,  and  Eng.  provincial  (q.v.).]  Out 
of  or  beyond  the  limits  of  the  same  province 
or  jurisdiction  ;  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  same  archbishop. 

"  All  extraprovincial  citation  is  not  valid  ,  .  .  above 
two  days'  journey."— ^lyZ^^e  .■  Parergon, 

ex-tra-reg'-u-lgr,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and  Eng. 
regular  (q.v.).']    Out  of  rule  ;  beyond  ordinary 

rules. 

"  Such  thuigs  as  these  are  extraregular  and  contin- 
gent."— Bp.  Taylor:  Disc,  of  Confirmation,  §  6. 

ex-trsir-ter-ri-tdr'-i-al,  a..  [Pref.  extra, 
and  Eng.  territorial  (q.v.).]  Beyond,  or  with- 
out the  limits  of  a, particular  territory  or 
jurisdiction. 

ex-tra-ter-ri-tor-i-^'-i-t3^,  s.    [Pref. 

extra;  Eng.  territorial  (q.v.),  and  suff.  -ity.] 
Immunity  from  a  country's  laws  like  that 
enjoyed  by  an  ambassador.    {Wliarton.) 

ex-tra-larop'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and 
Eng.  "iro^ica^  (q-v*).j  Beyond,  or  outside  of 
the  tropics,  north  or  south. 

'^  ex-traught  {gli  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Ex- 
tract, v.] 

1.  Distracted,  distraught. 

" 'Q&ius extraught  of  her  mind.'— Srcnde,"  Quintua 
Curiiits.  io.  227. 

2.  Extracted,  descended. 

"  Shamest  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art  ex- 
tr  aught. 
To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  bssebom  heart  ?  " 

Shakegp. :  3  Benry  VI.,  ii.  2. 

ex-tra-u'-ter-ine,  «.  [Pref.  extra,  and  Eng. 
v.teriiieisi.v.).'] 

Pathol. :  A  term  applied  to  a  rare  condition 
of  morbid  gestation,  generally  the  sequence  of 
pelvic  inflammation,  extending  to  the  Fallopian 
tube,  and  rendering  the  passage  impervious  to 
the  fertilized  ovum.    (Quain:  Diet.  Med.) 

ex-trS,v'-a^gan9e,  t  ex-trS,v'-a-gan-5y, 

s.  [Ft.  extravagance,  from  Low  Lat.  extrava- 
gans,  from  Lat.  extra  =  beyond,  without,  and 
vagans  =  wandering,  pr.  par.  of  vagor  =  to 
wander;  Sx*.extravagancia;  Ital.  estravaganza.] 

1.  A  wandering  from  the  prescribed  or 
proper  course  ;  a  digression. 

"  I  have  troubled  you  too  far  with  this  extravagance  : 
I  shall  make  no  delay  to  recall  myself  into  the  road 
again."— //a  mmonrf, 

2.  A  wandering  or  going  into  excess  or  be- 
yond due  limits. 

"  Tlie  CroJsadea  gave  much  occasion  to  these  institu- 
tioiis;  and  the  extravagance  was  carried  so  far,  that 
the  military  orders  were  instituted  among  the  rest." — 
Bolingbroke :  A  uthority  in  JUattere  of  Jieligion,  essay  iv. 

3.  Outrage,  violence,  excessive  vehemence. 

"  How  many,  by  the  wild  fury  and  extravagancy  of 
their  own  passions,  have  put  their  bodies  Irto  a  com- 
bustion."—Ti^Iotion. 

I,  Unnatural  tumour  ;  bombast. 
"Some  verses  of  my  own,  Maximin  and  Almanzor, 
cry  vengeance  uiion  me  for  their  extravag 
Dryden. 

5.  Wildness,  irregularity,  outrage. 

"To  keep  the  private  soldiers  .  .  .  from  running 
into  greater  «?:c(7"aiia(7a«cies  and  disorders." — Ludlow: 
Memoirs,  i.  IGC. 

6.  "Wildness,  want  of  restraint. 

"  Could  we  trust  the  extravagancy 
Of  every  poet's  youthful  fancy. 

Lloyd :  A  Familiar  Letter  of  Rhymes. 

7.  Excessive  expenditure ;  waste,  prodi- 
gality, profusion,  dissipation. 

"She  was  so  expensive,  that  the' income  of  three 
dukes  was  not  enough  to  supply  her  extravagance."— 

Arbuthnot. 

*  8.  A  caprice. 

"  Baianiond  was  then  in  hie  extravagancies." — Comi- 
cal Hist,  of  Francion  (1655). 


ex-trS-v'-ar-gant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  extrdvagdiis,  from  extra  =  beyond,  with- 
out, and  vagor  =  to  wander ;  Sp.  extravagante  ; 
Ital.  estravagaiite.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Wandering  out  of  due  bounds  or  limits. 

"  The  extrtixngant  and  eiTiny  spirit  hies 
To  his  couhne."  Shakesp. ;  Ha^nlet,  i.  L 

*  2.  Wandering,  digressing,  circuitous. 

"  I  greatly  admired  the  extravagant  turnings,  iu- 
flinuationa.  and  growth  of  certaiue  birch  trees  among 
the  rocks."— ^ue/yn :  Memoirs. 

3.  Not  keeping  within  due  bounds ;  un- 
restrained, wild,  irregular. 

"  There  appears  something  nobly  wild  and  extrava- 
gant in  great  natural  geniuses." — A<ldison. 

i.  Excessive,  exceeding  due  bounds. 

"  They  fined  Dr.  Mainwaring  £1,000  for  a  foolish  and 
extrduitgant  sermon  upon  jaona.rchY ■" —•I- S.  Brewer : 
Fvglish  Studies,  p.  82. 

5.  Wasteful,  profuse,  prodigal,  or  lavish  in 
expenditure. 

"An  extravagant  man,  who  has  nothing  else  to  re- 
coiiiinend  him  but  a  false  generosity.' — Addisott : 
Spectator. 

6.  Wasteful,  excessive,  profuse,  prodigal : 
as.  His  expenditure  is  extravagant. 

*  7.  Wild  or  foolish  in  fancies  or  thoughts. 

"  Shall  I  be  so  extravagant  to  think 
That  happy  judgments  and  composed  spirits, 
Will  challenge  me  for  taxing  such  as  these?" 
B.Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  his  Bumour.  (Induct.) 

B,  As  substantive : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  is  bound  by  no  general  rules  ; 
one  who  goes  to  excess. 

"The  extravagants  among  us  may  be  really  dis- 
ti-acted  in  the  affairs  of  religion.  '—Glanvlll:  Essaps,iv. 

2.  One  who  is  extravagant  in  his  expendi- 
ture ;  a  wasteful  or  prodigal  jierson. 

"  The  wild  extravagant,  whose  thoughtless  hand 
With  lavish,  tasteless,  pride  conimita  exi^enee." 
Lodsley  :  Pain  &  Patience. 

n.  CK  Hist.  (PI.  Extravagants) :  A  collec- 
tion of  opinions,  decrees,  &e.,  constituting 
part  of  the  canon  law,  and  published  after  the 
Clementines.  Twenty  of  these,  the  first  pub- 
lished ,  were  called  Extravagantes  Joannis, 
having  been  sent  forth  in  a.d.  1317,  by 
Pope  John  XXIL  To  these  have  been  added 
five  books  containing  decrees  by  subsequent 
popes,  called  Extravagantes  Communes.  These 
brought  down  the  collection  to  the  year  1483, 
The  reason  why  they  were  called  Extrava- 
gants was  that  in  place  of  being  digested  or 
arranged  with  the  other  papal  constitutions, 
they  were  in  a  manner  detached  from  these 
and  stood  apart. 

"TwentycoDstitutionsofpoiie  John XXII. are  called 
the  extravagants;  for  th.it  they  Iwing  written  iu  uo 
order  or  method,  I'dffaiKHT"  extra  corpus  collectionujit 
canonum.'—Ayliffe :  Parergon. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  extrava- 
gant, lavish,  prof  use,  and  prodigal:  "The  idea 
of  using  immoderately  is  implied  in  all  these 
terms,  but  extravagant  is  the  most  general  in 
its  meaning  and  application.  The  extravagant 
man  spends  his  money  without  reason ;  the 
prodigal  man  spends  it  in  excesses.  .  .  .  One 
may  be  extravagant  with  a  small  sum  where  it 
exceeds  one's  means  ;  one  cannot  be  prodigal 
without  great  property.  .  .  .  Extravagayit  and 
prodigal  serve  to  designate  habitual  as  well  as 
particular  actions  ;  lavish  a,nd  profuse  are  em- 
ployed only  of  that  which  is  particular  :  hence 
we  say  to  be  lavish  of  one's  money,  one's 
presents,  and  the  like ;  to  be  profuse  in  one's 
entertainments,  both  of  which  may  be  modes 
of  extravagance.  An  extravagant  man,  how- 
ever, in  the  restricted  sense,  mostly  spends 
upon  himself  to  indulge  his  whims  and  idle 
fancies;  but  a  man  may  be  lavish  and  profuse 
upon  others  from  a  misgxiided  generosity.  In 
a  moral  use  of  these  terms,  a  man  is  extrava- 
gant in  his  praises  who  exceeds  either  in 
measure  or  application  :  he  is  prodigal  of  his 
strength  who  consumes  it  by  an  excessive 
use  :  he  is  lavish  of  his  compliments  wljo 
deals  them  out  so  largely  and  promiscuously 
as  to  render  them  of  no  service  :  he  is  profuse 
in  his  acknowledgments  wlio  repeats  them 
oftener,  or  delivers  them  iu  more  words,  than 
are  necessary.  Extravagant  and  profuse  are 
said  only  of  individuals ;  prodigal  and  lavish 
may  be  said  of  many  in  a  general  sense." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex-trSv'-a-gant-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  extrava- 
gant ;  -ly.]' 

1.  In  au  extravagant  manner ;  wildly ;  with- 
out restraint. 

"  Mankind  hath  been  more  extravagantly  mad  in 
many  tenets  about  religion  than    in  anything  else 


f&tc»  fSit,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey=a.    qu  =  kw. 


extravagantness — extremity 
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2.  In  an  unreasonable  or  excessive  manner 
or  degree  ;  excessively  ;  to  excess  ;  beyond 
due  limits. 

"The  kiug  was  not  well  pleased  with  this  act,  as 
being  extravaffantly  severe." —  Burnet :  Hist.  (Hon 
I  Time,  an.  1G70. 

3.  In  an  extravagant,  wasteful,  or  prodigal 
manner. 

ex-trav'-a-gant-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  extrava- 
gant; -ness.\  'The  quality  of  being  extrava- 
gant; extravagance. 

ex-tr&v'-a-gants,  s  pi.  [Extravagant, 
s.,  II.]      *      ■ 

ex-trav-a-g^'-za,  s.    [Ital.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  extravagant  or  wild 
flight  of  feeling  or  language. 

2.  Music  £  Drama  :  A  piece  or  composition 
designed  to  produce  effect  by  its  wild  irregu- 
larity. It  differs  from  a  burlesque  in  being  an 
original  composition,  not  a  mere  travesty. 

"  This  style  of  dialogue  is  fur  in  advance  of  anything 
that  is  heard  in  modem  burlesque  or  extravaganza." — 
Atheruxum,  March  27,  1880,  \i.  420. 

ex-tr^V-^~g^'-zist,  s.  [Eng.  extrava- 
gam((i);  -ist]  An  extravagant  or  eccentric 
person ;  a  writer  of  extravaganzas. 

"  Que  of  the  beat  of  that  uumeroua  school  of  extrnva- 
ganzista." — E.  A.  Poe  :  Marginalia,  cxv. 

*  ex-trS.V'-a-gate,  v.t.    [Lat.  extra  -  beyond, 

without,  and  vagutus,  pa.  par.  of  vagor  =  to 
wander.]    To  wander  beyond  due  limits. 

"  When  the  body  plunges  into  the  luxury  of  sense, 
the  mind  will  extravagate  through  all  the  regions  of 
a  violated  imagiuation." — Warburton  :  Works,  vol.  x., 
ser.  20. 

*  ex-tr&v-a-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  extra  =  be- 
yond, without,  and  vagatio  =  a  wandering.]  A 
wandering  beyond  due  limits ;  excess,  outrage. 

"I  do  not  x'retend  to  justify  the  extravagatiom  of 
the  mob." — Smollet. 

ex-tr&V-a-sate,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  &ctra  =  be- 
yond, without  ;  vas  =  a  vessel,  and  Eng.  suff. 
_    -ate ;    Fr.   extravaser ;    Sp.    extravasar ;    Ital. 
•   estravasare.'] 

A,  Trans :  To  force  or  let  out  of  the  proper 
vessels,  as  blood. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  go  out  of  the  proper  vessels, 
as  the  blood  and  humours  sometimes  do. 
{Kersey.) 

ex-tr&V'-a-sat-ed,  o.  [Eng.  extravasat(e) ; 
-ecL]  Forced  out  of  the  proper  vessels,  as 
blood  out  of  the  blood-vessels. 

"The  viscous  matter,  which  lies  like  leather  upon 
the  extravagated  blood  of  pleuretick  people,  may  be 
dissolved  by  a  due  degi'ee  of  heat." — Arbuthnot :  On 
Aliments. 

ex-trSiV-a-sa'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.  extravasation; 
Sp;  extravasacioii ;  Ital.  estravasazione.]  [Ex- 
tra vasate.] 

1.  The  act  of  forcing  or  letting  out  of  the 
proper  containing  vessels  or  ducts. 

"  Causing  also  some  extravasation." — Doyle:  Works, 
11.  83. 

2.  The  state  of  being  forced  or  let  out 
of  the  proper  containing  vessels  or  ducts  ; 
effusion. 

"Aliment,  too  viscous,  obstruotmg  the  glands,  and 
by  its  acrimony  corroding  the  small  vessels  of  tho 
lungs,  after  a  rupture  and  extravasation  of  blood, 
easily  produces  an  ulcer." — Arbuthnot:  On  AliTnents. 

ex-tra-vas'-CU-lar,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and 
Eng.  vasmilar'^q.'v.).^  Being  out  of  the 
proper  vessels. 

*  ex-tra-ve'-nate,  a.    [Lat.  extra  —  beyond, 

without,  and  vena  =  a  vein.]    Let  out  of  the 
veins. 

"That  there  ia  a  ms^ietick  way  of  curing  wounds, 
by  anointing  the  weapon ;  and  that  the  wound  is 
affected  in  lilte  manner  as  is  the  extravenate  blood  by 
the  aympathetiok  medicine  as  to  matter  of  fact,  is  with 
circumstances  of  good  evidence  aasevted/'—Olanvill : 
Scepsis  Scientifica,  ch.  iii. 

*  ex-tra-ver'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  extra  =  beyond, 
without,  and  versio  =  a  turning ;  v&}-to  =  to 
turn.]  The  act  of  throwing  out ;  the  state 
of  being  thrown  out. 

"  Nor  does  thei'e  intervene  heat  to  afford  them  any 
colour  to  pretend  that  there  is  made  an  extraversion 
of  the  sulphur,  or  of  any  of  the  two  other  supiKised 
principles." — Boj/le :  Works,  iv.  280. 

*ex-treat',  s.  [Fr.  extrait  —  drawn,  extracted.] 
Extraction.     {Spenser:  F,  Q.,  V.  x.  i.) 

ex-tre'me,  *ex-treame,  ^ex-treem,  a., 

adv.,  &  s.    [Fr.  ^reme,  from  Lat.  extremus, 
"    superl.  of  exterus  =  outward,  exterior  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  extremo;  Ital.  estremx).'] 


A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Last,  farthest,  utmost,  outermost. 

"The  hairy  fool 
Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook." 
Shakes}}. :  As  you  Like  It,  ii.  1. 

2.  Last  in  point  of  time ;  as,  the  extreme 
moments  of  life. 

"  The  extreme  parts  of  time," 

Shakesp. :  Love's  labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

3.  Last ;  beyond  which  there  is  no  resource. 

"  I  go  the  extremest  remedy  to  prove. 
To  drink  oblivion,  and  to  drench  my  love." 

Dryden :  Theocritus ;  Idyll,  xxiii. 

4.  Pressing  in  the  iitmost  degree  ;  utmost, 
greatest,  most  violent. 

"  The  extremest  hardships  and  difficulties  that  ever 
happen  to  any  man."— Sftarp ;  Se}~mons,  vol.  iiL ,  ser.  15. 

5.  Most  intense  or  severe  :  as,  extreme  cold. 
*6.  Exceedingly  strict,  rigorous,  or  severe. 

"If  thou.  Lord,  wilt  l>e  extreme  to  mark  what  is 
done  amiss,  O  Lord,  who  may  abide  it?  "—/"an^m.cxxx:. 
13.    (Prayer  Book.) 

7.  Carrying  principles  to  the  uttermost  or 
to  excess  ;  holding  the  strongest  views. 

"  There  were  laid  on  the  taljle  two  manifestoes,  one 
from  the  left,  or  extreme  liberal  party  in  the  Synod." — 
British  Quarterly  Review  (1873),  vol.  Ivii.,  p.  437. 

8.  Carried  to  excess  or  to  extremes  ;  ultra  : 
as.  He  holds  extrerm  opinions. 

II.  Music: 

1.  Outside :  as,  extreme  parts,  the  highest 
and  lowest  parts  in  part-music. 

2.  Expanded  to  its  furthest  limit :  as,  ex- 
tr&nie  intervals,  intervals  greater  than  major 
or  normal:  e.g.,  c  to  gJ  an  extreme  fifth. 
Such  intervals  are  called  also  augmented, 
superfluous,  or  sharp. 

3.  Not  closely  related ;  a  modulation  into 
an  extreme  key  is  one  into  any  key  other  than 
its  own  relative  minor,  its  dominant  aud  sub- 
dominant,  and  their  relative  minors. 

4.  An  old  term  for  any  key  having  more 
than  three  sharps  or  flats. 

*B.  As  adv.  :  Extremely. 

"This  last  fifteen  years  have  been  extreme  bad  for 
the  grazier's." — Warburton:  Life.    (Appendix.) 

C,  Xs  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  utmost,  farthest,  or  outermost  point 
or  verge  of  anything  ;  the  extremity. 

"About  midway  between  the  extre^nes  of  both  pro- 
montories."— Dampier:  Voyages,  vol.  li.,  pt.  iii..  p.  9, 

2.  The  utmost  point,  stage,  or  degree  that 
can  be  supposed  or  endured. 

"And  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce," 
Milton:  P.  L.,  iiL  698,  599. 

3.  Excess  ;  the  furthest  point  or  degree  to 
which  any  thing  cau  be  carried. 

"Avoid  extremes,  and  ahun  the  faults  of  such 
Who  still  are  pleased  too  little,  or  too  much." 

Pope :  Essay  on  Criticism,  ^i,  385. 

4.  Extremity  of  suffering,  misery,  or  distress. 

"Tending  to  some  relief  of  our  extremes." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  976. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Logic :  Either  of  the  extreme  terms  of 
a  syllogism  ;  that  is,  either  the  predicate  or 
subject. 

"The  ayllo^istical  form  only  ahows,  that  if  the 
intermediate  idea  agree  with  those  it  is  on  both  sides 
immediately  applied  to,  then  those  two  remote  ones, 
or  as  they  are  called,  extremes,  do  certainly  agree."— 
Locke. 

2.  Math.  :  Either  of  the  first  and  last  terms 
of  a  propoi-tion,  the  remaining  two  being  the 
means.  Also  in  a  limited  progression,  either 
arithmetical  or  geometrical,  the  first  and  last 
terms  are  called  extremes. 

1"  For  the  difference  between  extreme  and 
extremity,  see  Extremity. 

^  (1)  Extreme  and  mean  ratio  : 

Geom.  :  The  ratio  where  a  line  is  divided  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  greater  segment  is  a 
mean  proportional  between  the  whole  line  and 
the  lesser  segment :  that  is,  that  the  whole 
line  is  to  the  greater  segment,  as  that  greater 
segment  is  to  the  less. 

(2)  Chord  of  the  extreme-  sixth: 

Miisic :  A  chord  of  modern  growth,  so  called 
because  the  interval  of  an  extreme  or  aug- 
mented sixth  is  contained  in  it,  either  directfy 
or  by  inversion.    (Stainer  dt  Barrett.) 

(3)  Extremes  of  an  interval : 

Music :  The  two  sounds  most  distant  from 
each  other, 

extreme  unction,  s. 

1.  Ecclesioh:  Application  of  sacred  oil  to 


the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nostrils,  the  mouth, 
the  hands,  and  the  feet  of  a  person  danger- 
ously ill,  the  ceremony  being  designed  to 
symbolize  the  application  of  the  oil  of  grace 
to  the  soul. 

2.  Ch.  Hist.  :  In  James  v.  14,  15  the  follow- 
ing injunction  is  given:  "Is  any  sick  among 
you  ?  "let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church ; 
and  let  them  pray  over  hira,  anointing  him 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  and  ;the 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the 
Lord  shall  raise  him  up  ;  and  if  he  have  com- 
mitted sins,  they  shall  be  fbrgiven  him." 
Here  the  anointing  and  prayer  take  place  in 
connection  with  serious  sickness,  which  they 
are  designed  to  heal,  wliilst  there  is  also  a 
spiritual  element,  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
Though  little  is  said  on  the  subject  in  Church 
history,  these  directions  were  without  doubt 
duly  followed  in  the  Christian  Church  gene- 
rally in  the  early  centuries,  and  they  have 
been  carried  out  quite  recently,  and  still  are 
so  by  the  "Peculiar  People"  (q.v.).  In  the 
seventh  century  the  rite  became  prominent, 
and  was  the  subject  of  careful  consideration 
in  the  twelfth,  stress  being  laid  on  the 
spiritual  rather  than  on  the  curative  effects  of 
the  ceremony.  In  the  Council  of  Florence, 
A.D.  1439  to  1442,  und^r  the  auspices  of  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.,  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  sacrament,  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  be- 
tween A.D.  1545  and  1563,  confirmed  the  deci- 
sion. It  is  now  administered  as  an  ordinance, 
preparing  a  dying  person  for  the  future  state 
of  existence  rather  than  with  a  hope  of  re- 
moving his  malady  and  "  raising  him  up  "  for 
further  service  in  this  world.  Extreme  Unc- 
tion is  firmly  rooted  in  the  Roman  Church, 
but  is  almost  universally  disused  among  Pro- 
testants. 

*  ex-tre'me-less,  a.  [Eng.  extreme ;  -less.] 
Having  no  extremes  or  extremities  ;  bound- 
less, limitless,  infiaite. 

ex-tre'me-lj^,  *  ex-treame-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
extreme ;  -ly^  In  an  extreme  degree ;  to  the 
utmost  point  or  degree  ;  very  greatly,  exceed- 
ingly. 

"  Eyther  excessively  whote  or  extremely  colde."— 
Golding :  Justine,  to.  1G&. 

*  ex-treni'-ist>  s.  [Eng.  extrem{e);  -ist.]  One 
who  holds  extreme  doctrines  or  opinions ;  one 
who  is  extreme  in  his  views. 

ex-trem'-l-tj^,  s.      [Fr.  extremite,  from  Lat. 
extremitas,    from    extremus ;    Sp.   extremidad ; 
Ital.  estremitd.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  utmost,  farthest,  or  extreme  point ; 
tlie  verge,  the  i^oint  or  border  which  forms  the 
termination  of  anything. 

"  Petrarca's  villa  is  at  the  extremity  farthest  from. 
Padua." — Eustace  :  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  The  utmost  parts  ;  the  parts  farthest 
removed  from  the  middle. 

"The  extremity  of  jiain  often  creates  a  coldness  in 
the  extre^nities,  but  such  a  sensation  is  very  consistent 
with  an  inflammatory  distemper." — Arbuthnot :  On 
Diet. 

3.  The  remotest  or  farthest  parts  or  regions. 

"  They  sent  fleets  out  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  ^Ethiopia,  and  impoi^ted  quantities  of  precious 
goods." — Arbuthnot. 

4.  The  points  in  the  utmost  degree  of  oppo- 
sition, or  at  the  utmost  distance  from  each 
other. 

"  Made  up  of  all  the  worst  extremities 
Of  youth  and  age,"       Denham, :  Sophy,  i.  1. 

5.  The  highest  or  utmost  degree  ;  the  ex- 
treme point,  as  of  pain,  suffering,  heat, 
cold,  &c. 

"  Whether  the  extremity  of  bodily  jiain  were  not  the 
greatest  evil  that  human  nature  was  callable  of  suflfer- 
uig." — Itay  :  On  the  Creation.    (Epist.  Bedic.) 

6.  A  condition  or  position  of  the  greatest 
distress,  difficulty,  or  danger. 

"Even  in  that  extremity  the  Mendip  miners  stood 
bravely  to  their  arms,  and  sold  their  lives  dearly." — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v, 

7.  The  worst  or  lowest  degree  or  kind. 

"The  world  is  running  mad  after  farce,  the  extremity 
of  bad  poetry;  or  rather  the  judgment  that  Is  fallen 
on  dramatic  wilting."— Dryden :  Cleomenes.     (Pref.) 

II,  Zool.  {PI.):  The  limbs— i.e.,  tlie  legs  and 
arms — because  they  terminate  the  body  in 
the  iiarticular  direction  in  which  they  "^^e 
extended. 

IT  Grabb  thus  discriminates  between  extreiti- 
ity  and  extreme:  "Extremity  is  used  in  the 
proper  or  the  improper  sense ;  extreme  in  the 
improper  sense  :  we  speak  of  the  extremity  of 
a  line  or  an  avenue,  the  extremity  of  a  dress. 


boil,  bdj^;  p6iit,  jo^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  3j:enophon,  e^t.     ph  =  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tlon,  -^on  =  zhun.  -cioos,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  deL 
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extrieable— exuleerate 


but  the  extreme  of  the  fashion.    In  the  moral 

sense,  extremity  is  applicable  to  the  outward 

circumstances;   extreme  to  the  opinions  and 

conduct  of  men :  in  matters  of  disp  iite  between 

individuals  it  is  a  happy  thing  to  guard  against 

coming  to  extremities;  it  is  the  characteristic 

.   of  volatile  tempers  to  be  always  in  extremes, 

,  either  the  eMreme  of  joy  or  the  extreme  of 

sorrow."    (Crahb.:  E>ig.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  extremity  and 

'  end.  See  End. 

©Sr'-tric-a-ble,  a.     [En^.   extrie(ate);   -able.} 

■   That  may  or  can  be  extricated  or  disentangled. 

"Germ  above  Toundish-egeed,  very  villous,  scarce 

esctricabls  from  the  calyx  enclosing  and  grasping  it"— 

air  W.  Jones  :  Select  Indian  Plants,    imchardstni.) 

eat'-tri-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  extrlcatnis,  pa.  par.  of 
extrico  :  ex  =  out,  from,  and  tricce  =  trifles, 
impediments.] 

1.  To  disentangle,  to  set  free,  to  disembar- 
rass or  disengage  from  any  perplexity,  diffi- 
culty, complication,  or  embarrassment. 

"He  had  brought  himself  into  great  distress,  but 
had  not  the  dexterity  to  extricate  himsell  out  of  it."— 
Btvt^et:  Hist.  Own  Time,  vol.  i,  bk.  i. 

*  2,  To  solve,  to  clear  from  doubt  or 
obscurity. 

"  This  extrieateth  that  question  which  hath  so  much 
troubled  the  world."— ffoifi.-  Oriffln  of  Mankind,  p.  40. 

3,  To  set  free,  to  discharge  ;  to  cause  to  be 
emitted  or  evolved  :  as  To  extricate  moisture 
from  a  substance. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  to  extricate 
and  to  disengage,  see  Disengage. 

Sz-tri-ca'-tion,  s.     [Extricate.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  extricating,  dis- 
entangling, or  freeing  from  any  difficulty, 
perplexity,  or  complication. 

"  She  ftnds  herself  bound  by  the  iron  chain  of  cir- 
cumstance, from  which  she  can  obtain  no  extrication." 
— W.  E.  Gladstone:  Juventus  Mundi,  p.  507. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  sending  out  or 
emitting :  as,  the  extrication  of  moisture  from 
a  substance. 

*  ex-trfn'-se-cate,  a.  [Lat.  extrinsecMs.'] 
Coming  from  without. 

"  Wliich  nature  doth  not  forme  of  her  owne  power, 
But  are  exti^nsecate,  by  marvaile  wi-ought. ' 

Wisdom  of  Dr.  Dodipol  (1600). 

Sx-trin'-8ic,  *  ex-trin'-sick,  *  ex-trin- 

"  Slque,  a.  [Fr.  extrirtseque,  from  Lat.  extrin- 
seciLs  =  from  without,  from  extrin  =  extrim, 
adverbial  form  from  exter  =  outward,  exterior, 
and  secus  =  by,  beside.    {Skeat.y] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Outside,  outward,  external ; 
proceeding  from  without ;  not  contained  in  or 
inherent  in  a  body  ;  not  essential ;  opposed  to 
intrinsic  (q.v.). 

2.  Scots  Law :  A  term  applied  to  facts  and 
matters  deposed  to  on  oath,  but  which,  not 
being  relevant  to  the  point  at  issue,  cannot  be 
taken  as  part  of  the  evidence. 

^  For  the  difference  between  extrinsic  a,nd 
extraneous,  see  Extraneous. 

extrinsic-muscles,  s.  pi 

Anat. :  Those  muscles  of  the  limbs  which 
are  attached  partly  to  the  limbs  and  partly  to 
the  trunk. 

ex-trin'-sio-al,  *  ex-trin-sec-al,  ^ex- 
trin-sec-all,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  extrinsic;  -al.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Extrinsic  (q.v.). 
"  A  l>ody  cannot  move,  uuless  it  be  moved  by  some 

extrinsical  agent :  absurd  it  is  to  thiuk  that  a  body, 
by  a  (Quality In  it.  can  work  upon  itaeW'—Digbi/ :  On 
Bodies. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  outward  accident  or  cir- 
cumstance ;  something  not  pertaining  to  the 
substance. 

"Against  any  of  the  circumstantials  and  extrinsicals 
which  belonged  to  iV—IJeylin :  Reformation,  n.  179. 

ex-trin'-sic-al-ly'.    *  ex-trin-sec-al-ly. 

adv.     [Eng.  arViJwicai;  -ly.'l    From  without; 

outwardly. 

"If  to  suppose  the  aoul  a  distinct  substance  from  the 
body,  and  extrlmically  advenient  be  an  error,  almost 
all  the  world  hath  been  mistaken."— (3 ra«w«?. 

*  ex-trin'-sic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  extrinsical ; 
■ness.]    Tlie  qna'lity  of  being  extrinsical. 

*  ex-tro'-it-ive,  a.  [Lat.  extra  =  beyond, 
without,  and  eo  (sup.  itum)  =  to  go.]  Going 
af+fir  or  seeking  external  objects. 

1 6x-tror'se,  ex-tror'-sal,  a.  [Fr.  extrorse, 
as  if  from  a  Lat.  extrorsus,  for  extroversns,  from 
extra  =  beyond,  without,  and  mrsvs  =  turned 
pa.  par.  of  verto  =  to  turn ;  comp.  dextrorsus.] 


Botany : 

1.  Gen.  :  On  the  outer  side ;  turned  outside 
from  the  axis  of  growth  of  the  series  of  organs 
to  which  it  belongs. 

2.  Spec.  :  Used  of  the  longitudinal  dehis- 
cence of  an  anther,  when  it  takes  place,  as  in 
certain  cases  it  does,  on  the  outer  side,  facing 
the  corolla.    Example,  the  IridaccEe  (q.v.). 

ex-tro-ver'-slon,  s.  [Lat.  extra  =  beyond, 
without,  and  versio  =  a  turning,] 

Surg. :  The  turning  of  an  organ  inside  out ; 
as,  for  example,  the  bladder. 

*  ex-triict',  *  ex-striict',  v.t.  [Lat.  exstrw- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  exstruo.]    To  build  or  pile  up. 

"These  high  exstracted  spires  he  writ 
That  mortal  DelUus  must  quit." 
Byrom :  Jiemarks  on  J7orace,;bk.  lil.,  ode  3. 

*  ex-truc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  extructio,  exstructio, 
from  exstriLO,  extruo.]  The  act  of  building  up ; 
construction. 

*  ex  -  triic' -  tive,  a.  [Eng.  extruct;  -ive.] 
Forming  into  a  structure  ;  raising  up ;  con- 
structing. 

"  If  it  were  not  aa  easy  for  us  to  say  tbnt  paplatr;^  is 
both  affirmative  and  extractive  of  all  wickedness,  '— 
Fulke :  Amw.  to  Frarine's  Decl.  (1580),  p.  41. 

*  ex-triic'-tor,  s.  [Lat.  extructor,  exstructor, 
from  extruo,  exstriio.'\  A  builder,  a  constructor, 
a  contriver,  a  fabricator. 


*  ex-tru'de,  v.t.  [Lat.  extrude :  ex  =  out,  and 
trudo  =  to  push.] 

1.  To  thrust  out  or  away  ;  to  push  out  or 
off ;  to  drive  off  or  out ;  to  expel ;  to  displace. 

"  Who  so  irregularly  and  wrongfully  had  extruded 
St.  Chrysostom.'  — Barrow :  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

2.  To  expose.    (Drayton :  Baroni^  Wars.) 

*  ex-tru'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  extrusns,  pa.  par.  of 
extrudo.']  The  act  of  thrusting,  driving,  or 
pushing  out ;  expulsion,  displacement. 

"The  treaties  should  be  foUowed  to  the  extrusion 
from  all  their  dominions."— 5ir  T.  Wyatt :  To  Crom- 
well (1540). 

*  ex-tu'-ber-ange,    *  ex-tu'-ber-an-5y, 

s.  [Lat.  extuherans,  pr.  par.  of  extutero :  ex  = 
out,  from,  a.n<i  tuber  =  a  swelling,  a  tumour.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  swelling  or  rising  from  any 
body ;  a  protuberance,  a  knot,  a  prominence, 

"'And  the  dry  land  appeared:'  Not  so  precisely 
globoua  aa  before,  but  recompeneed  with  an  extuber- 
ancy  of  hills  and  luovmiaXuB."-  Gregory :  Notes  on 
Passages  in  Scripture,  p.  114. 

2.  Med. :  A  swelling  or  rising  of  the  flesh. 

*  ex-tu'-ber-ant,  a.  [Lat,  extubera-ns,  pr. 
par.  of  extiibe'ro.]  Swelled  up ;  protuberant, 
rising  up. 

"  A  yolk  extuherant  in  the  middle  of  the  undersur- 
iSLce."^Arclueologiii,  vol.  xii.  (1796),  p.  42. 

'^  ex-tu'-ber-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  extuberatu^,  pa. 
par.  of  extuberc]  To  swell  or  rise  up  ;  to  be- 
come protuberant. 

*  ex-tu-ber-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  extuberatus,  pa. 
par.  of  extuhero.]  The  act  of  swelling  up  ;  a 
swelling,  a  protuberance. 

"  lu  both  there  ia  matter  for  humility  to  work  on ; 
in  both  there  are  excrescences  and  extuberationa  to  be 
lopt  off."  —[Farindon :  Sermons  (1647),  p.S82. 

*  ex-t'ii-mes'-5en9e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ^tu- 
mescens,  pr.  par.  of  exiumesco:  ex  =  out,  and 
tumesco  =  to  begin  to  swell ;  incept,  of  tumeo 
=  to  swell.]    A  swelling  or  rising. 

"*  ex-tu'-sion,  5.  [Lat.  extusus,  pa,  par.  of  ex- 
tiindo :  fix=out,  and  tundo  =  to  beat.]  The  act 
of  beating  or  driving  away ;  expulsion  (Bacon.) 

ex-u'-ber-anfe,  ex-u'-ber-an-9^,  s.  [Fr. 
exuberance,  from  Lat.  exuberantia,  from  exu- 
berans,  pr.  par.  of  exubero :  Sp.  exuberancia; 

Ital.  esuberama.]  [Exuberant.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  exuberant ;  superfluous 
growth  or  abundance  ;  excessive  luxuriance  or 
richness. 

"By  the  exuberance  of  our  great  benefactor's  good- 
i\e^a."  —  Boyle :   IFoT-ftfi,  vi.  (68, 

ex-u'-ber-ant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exuberans, 
pr.  par.  of' exubero  =  to  be  luxuriant:  ar  = 
out,  fully,  and  ubero  =  to  be  fruitful ;  uber  = 
(a.)  fruitful,  (s.)  an  udder;  Sp.  exuberantc; 
Ital.  esuberante.'] 

1.  Exceedingly  fmitful ;  luxuriant  in  growth ; 
characterized  by  abundance  or  richness. 

"  So  with  superior  boon  may  your  rich  soil 
Exuberant,  Nature's  best  blessings  pour 
O'er  every  land."  Thomson :  Spring,  74-6. 


2.  Growing  too  luxuriantly  or  freely. 
"Continue  yet  to  cleanse  your  vilies  from  exuiterarU 

branches  that  too  much  hinder  the  snu."—Evel)jn : 
Kalendar :  August. 

3.  Abounding  in  the  utmost  degree ;  over- 
flowing, exceeding. 

"  Such  immense  power,  such  unsearchable  wisdom, 
and  such  exuberant  goodness,  as  may  justly  ravish  ub 
to  au  amazement,  rather  thau  a  bare  admiration."— 
Boyle :  Seraphich  Love. 

1  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  exuberant 
and  liumiriant :  "  These  terms  are  both  applied 
to  vegetation  in  a  flourishing  state  ;  but  exu- 
berance expresses  the  excess,  and  hixuriance 
the  perfection :  in  a  fertile  soil  where  plants 
are  left  unrestrainedly  to  themselves  there 
will  be  an  exuberance;  plants  are  to  be  seen  in 
their  Ixtxuriance  only  in  seasons  that  are  favor- 
able to  them ;  in  the  moral  application,  exvr 
berance  of  intellect  is  often  attended  with  a 
restless  ambition  .  .  .  luxuriance  of  imagina- 
tion is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  which  a  poet 
can  boast  of."    (Crahb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex-u'-ber-ant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  exuberant ;  -ly.'S 
In  an  exuberant  manner  or  degree ;  in-  the 
greatest  plenty  ;  very  richly  or  fully. 

*  ex-u'-ber-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  exkberatus,  pa. 
par.  of  exubero.]  To  abound  in  the  highest 
degree  ;  to  be  exuberant. 

"All  the  loveliness  imparted  to  the  creature  is  lent 
it,  to  give  Its  enlarged  conceptions  of  that  vast  conflu- 
ence and  immensity  that  exuberates  in  God." — Boyle: 
Works,  i,  264. 

*  ex-iic'-cous,  *  ex-siic'-coTis,  a.    [Lat.  ex- 

siicciis:  ex  =  out,  away,  and  succus  =  juice, 
moisture.]  Free  from  or  without  moisture, 
juice,  or  sap  ;  dry. 

"  This  Is  to  he  effected  not  only  in  the  plant  yet 
growing,  but  in  that  which  is  brought  exuccous  and 
dry  unto  ua. "— Brow/ie .'  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  li.,  ch.  vi. 

jfcx-u-c6n-ti-aii§  (tx  as  shi),  s.  pi.  [From 
the  Greek  words  e^  ovk  or'Tw*'  (ex  ouk  onton)  = 
from  persons  or  things  not  existing,  from  non- 
existences.] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  An  Arian  sect  which  arose  in  the 
fourth  century.  They  held  that  Jesus  might 
indeed  be  called  God,  and  the  Word  of  God, 
but  only  in  a  sense  consistent  with  his  having 
been  brought  forth  "  from  non-existences  " 
[Etym.],  that  is,  that  there  was  a  time  when 
he  did  not  exist,  and  that  consequently  he  wa* 
but  a  creature.    (Schlegel.) 

*ex-ud'-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  exudatus,  exsudatu^, 
pa.  par.  o'f  exudo,  exmdo.]    To  exude. 

"  Some  perforations  through  which  the  humour 
included  doth  exudate."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errours, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv, 

ex-u-da'-tion«  ^  ex-su-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat- 
cvildatus,  exsudatus,  pa.*  par.  of  exm.0,  exsiuto 
=  to  exude  (q-v.).] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  exuding  or  passing 
out  as  sweat ;  the  state  of  being  emitted  as 
moisture  through  the  pores  ;  a  discharge  of 
humours  or  moisture. 

"  The  tumouT  oometimes  arises  by  a  general  exuda- 
tion out  of  the  cutis,"—  Wiseman :  Surgery. 

2.  That  which  is  exuded. 

"  The  humming-bird  feeds  on  flowers,  whose  exuda- 
tlom  with  hia  long  little  bill  he  sucks  like  the  bee."— 
Boyle :   Works,  v.  369. 

exudation-corpuscles,  s.  pi. 

Pathol. :  Spherical  or  rounded  corpuscles  of 
very  minute  size,  occurring  in  connection  with 
the  corpuscular  form  of  inflammatory  exu- 
dation. They  are  called  also  granule-cells, 
granular- eel  Is,  or  granular-corpuscles.  (GriffUh 
&  Henfrey.) 

ex-u'de,  1'.^  &  i.  [Lat.  exudo,  exsudo— to 
sweat  out :  ex  =  out,  and  sudo  =  to  sweat ; 
Fr.  exuder,  exsuder.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  emit  or  discharge  through 
pores,  as  sweat,  moisture,  or  other  liquid 
matter  ;  to  give  out. 

"  Our  forests  exude  turpentine  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance."— D  wight. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  issue,  flow  out,  or  be  dis- 
charged through  the  pores,  as  sweat. 

"From  whence  exutfes  a  white  substance  with  a  very 
foetid  Bmell.'"—/'en«ant;  BritUh  Zoology ;  The  Badger. 

*  ex" -ill,  s.    [Lat.]    An  exile. 

"For  the  regiment  of  the  "Roman  exuls."—P.  Bolr 
land  :  Liviua  :  p.  46. 

*  ey-ur-9er-ate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  exulceratus, 

pa.  par.  of  eoiulcero  =  to  cause  to  suppurate  : 
ex  =  out,  and  uhero  =  to  make  sore  ;  ulcus 
(genit.  ulceris)  =  a  sore,  an  ulcer ;  Fr.  ex^d- 
drer;  Sp.  exulcerar  ;  Ital.  esulcerare.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11.  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pdt 
cr-  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  s6n ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  S^ian.     se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


exulcerate— eye 
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A.  Tratisitive: 

1.  Lit :  To  make  ulcerated ;  to  cause  or 
raise  sores  or  ulcers  on. 

"  This  acrimonious  eoot  .  .  .  comes  in  time  to  exul- 
cerate the  lungs." — Evelyn  :  Fumifugium,  pt  i. 

2.  Fig. :  To  afflict,  to  fret,  to  annoy. 

"  Exas^rate,  exulcerate,  and  raise 
Dire  inflammation." 

Milton:  Samson  AgonUtea,  625. 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  Iiecorae  ulcerated  or  sore. 
"Sharp  and  eager  hiiirours  will  not  evaporate  ;  and 

then  they  must  exulcerate,  and  bo  may  endanger  the 
sovereignty.itself."— BacoJt.'  Speeck  in  Pari,  ("i  Jac.  !.), 

*  ex  -  ul'- ^er  -  ate,    a.       [Lat.    ecculceratus.] 

[Exulcerate,  v.] 

1.  Lit.:  Rendered  sore,  diseased, or  ulcerated. 
.  "  Afl  a  corrupt  spittle- shotvs  exulcerate  lungs." — 

BUhop  Hail:  Christian  Moderation,  hk,  ii^,  §  14. 

2.  Fig. :  Annoyed,  fretted,  vexed,  enraged, 
galled,  mortified. 

"Finding  the  king's  mind  ao  exulcerate,  as  he  re- 
jected all  cj^unsel  that  tended  to  mild  and  gracioua 
proceeding,"— flacon.-  Observ.  oA'a  Libel  in  1592. 

*ey-'al-5er-a'-tlon,  s.  [L&t.  ^^ulceratjo, 
from  exulceratus,  pa.  par.  of  exulcero ;  Fr. 
exulceration ;  Sp.  exulceracion ;  Ital,  esulera- 
zione.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  causing  to  "become  ulcer- 
ated or  sore ;  the  state  of  becoming  ulcerated. 

"  Exutcerattom  caused  either  hy  extveame  cold  or 
huming."— P.  Holland:  PUnie,  bk.  xxxii.,  ch.  iv.  , 

2.  Fig.  :  Fretting,  vexation,  annoyan.ce, 
exacerbation. 

"  This  exulceration  of  mind  made  him  apt  to  tdke 
all  occasiouB  of  contradiction." — Hooker. 

*e5-ul'-9er-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  exulcerat(e); 
•ive.]  Tending  to  cause  or  form  ulcers  on  a 
body. 

"The  leave.?  and  hraunches  be  exulcerative."~i^. 
Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxiii.,  ch.  j. 

*  ey-^'-^er-a-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  €xtUcerat(e) ; 
-ory.]  Having  a  tendency  to  cause  ulcers; 
exulcerative.  ' 

e^-iilf,  v.i.  [Lat.  exulto,  exsuUo=^to  leap  up, 
from  exsultzis,  pa.  par.  of  ex^Uio  =  to  leap  out : 
ca;=out,  and  salio  =to  leap.]  To  leap  for 
joy  ;  to  rejoice  exceedingly  ;  to  be  glad  above 
measure  ;  to  triumph.  (Followed  by  over 
before  the  subject  of  exultation.) 

*  e:y-ult'-an9e,  *  ey-iilt'-an-9y,  s.  [Lat. 
exultantia,  exsuUantiay  fi'om  exiUtmis,  exs%iltans, 
pr.  par,  of  exiiUo,  exs^iUo.]  The  act  of  exult- 
ing, exultation. 

"  Joys,  corafoi-ts,  exultances,  and  all  the  sweetness  of 
our  life." — Burton:  Aitatomy  of  Afelanchott/,  p.  512. 

e^-iilt'-ant,  a.  [Lat.  exuUans,  exsultatis,  pr. 
par.  of  eantlto,  eoisulto  =  to  exult  (q.v.).]  Exult- 
ing, rejoicing,  triumphing ;  feeling  or  dis- 
playing exultation. 

"  Gaily  the  splendid  armament  along 
Exultant  ploughed."       Thomson :  Britannia,  68. 

e^-ul-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exuJtatio,  exsultatio, 
from  exsulto,  exsivUo  =  to  exult  (q.v.);  O.  Fr. 
eaniltation ;  Sp.  eamltacion.]  The  act  or  state 
of  exulting ;  great  joy  or  delight :  a  feeling  of 
triumph  or  rapturous  delight  over  any  advan- 
tage gained  or  success  achieved. 

"Hope  and  exultation  succeeded  to  discontent  and 
dismay.'  —Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

ey-iilf-mg,  pr.  'par..  It.,  &  s.     [ExDLT.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  suhst. :  The  same  as  Exultation  (q.v.). 

ex-ulf -ing-1^,  atfi'.  ['Eng.  exulting ;  -ly.]  In 
an  exulting  manner ;  with  exultation  or 
triumph. 

*  ex-iln'-date,  v.i.  [Lat.  exiindahiSt  pa.  par. 
of  exiindo :  ea;=out,  and  iindo=to  rise  in 
waves  ;  unda  =  a  wave.]    To  overflow. 

*  ex-iin-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exundatio,  from 
extindatns,  pa.  par.  of  exit ndo.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  overflowing;  an  overflow. 

"  A  great  jiart  of  Flanders  being  drowned  by  an 
exuiidntlon,  or  breaking  in  of  the  sea.."— Uolinshed : 
Henry  I.  (an.  1108). 

2.  Fig. :  An  overflowing  abundance. 

"  It  is  more  worthy  the  Deity  to  attribute  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  exundation  and  overflowing  of 
his  transcendent  and  infinite  goodness."— fla;/  .■  On  the 
Creation,  pi.  i. 

*  ex-iin'-gu-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  exungulatus,  pa. 
par.  of  exiingido  :  ex=  out,  away,  and  iingula 
=  a  claw,  a  hoof,  dimin.  of  ungxds  =  a  nail,  a 


hoof.]  To  pare  off  or  remove  the  nails  or  other 
superfluous  parts  from. 

*  ex-iin-gu-la'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  eximgulCate) ; 
•dtion.]  The  act  of  paring  the  nails  or  super- 
fluous parts  from. 

*  ex-u'-per-a-ble,  a.  [Lat,  exuperdbilis,  ex~ 
snperahilis,  from  exupero,  exsupero  =  to  sur- 
pass,]    That  may  be  surpassed  or  overcome. 

[EXUPERATE.J 

*  ex-u'-per-an^e,  s.     [Lat.  eTinx^erantia,  ex- 

s^iperantia,  from  exuperaiis,  exsHpetaiis,  pr. 
par.  of  exupero, .  exiupero :  ex  (mtens.)  and 
snpero  —  to- surpafsis.]  The  act  of, surpassing 
or  overcoming  ;  th6  state  of  being  surpassed  ; 
overbalance,  excess  of  weight,  power,  or  au- 
thority. 

"  Some  bath  less  variation  than  Lrf>ndon ;  for  on  the 
west  side  of  Uome  are  seated  Fmnce,  Soaia,  aqd  Ger- 
many, which  take  off  the  exuperance,  and  balance  the 
vigour  of  the  EasteM  parts."— flroumcy 

*  ex-u'-per-ant,  a.  [Lat.  exv/perans,  exsu- 
perans,  pr.  par.  of  exuperd,  eXsupero.]  Sur- 
passing, overcoming,  overbalancing,  exceeding 
in  power  or  authority. 

*  ex-u'-per-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  exuperatits,  ex- 
s^iperatuSf  pa,  par.  of  exi^pero,  exsxipero  =  to 
surpass  :  ex  =,out,  away,  and  supero  =  to  over- 
come, to  surpass  ;  super  =■  above.]  To  over- 
come, to  surpass,  to  overbalance,  to  exceed, 
to  surmount, 

*  ex-U-per-a'-tion,  s,  [Lat.  exuperatvs,  'ex- 
snperatus,  pa.  j)a.r.  of  exupero,  exsupero.]  The 
act  of  overcoming,  surpassing,  surmounting, 
or  exceeding. 

*  e3f:-ur'-gen9e,  s.  [From  Lat.  exs^crgo  =. to 
rise  out  or  up  :  ex  =  out  of,  and  surgo  =  to 
rise.]  The  act  of  rising  or  coming  into  view. 
(Baxter.) 

*  e^-ur'-gent,  a.  [Lat.  exurgens,  exsurgens, 
pr.  par.  of  exurgo,  exsurgo  =  to  rise  out  or  up  : 
ea;=.out,  from,  and  surgo  =  to  rise.]  Rising 
or  starting  up. 

"  Taking  order  for  government,  determining  exur- 
gent  controversies  in  a  synod." — Dr.  Favour  :  Antiquitie 
Triumphing  over  Jfoveltie  (1619),  p.  536. 

*  e:y-US'-tl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  exmtus,  pa.  par.  of 
exiiro  =  to  burn  up.]  Capable  of  being  burnt  up. 


*  e:^-ust'-ion  (ion  as  srun),  s.  [Lat.  exiistio, 
from  exiistus,  pa.  par.  of  exuro :  ea;=out,  fully, 
and  uro  =  to  burn.]  The  act  of  burning  up  or 
consuming  by  fire. 

"  The  frightful  effects  which  this  exiistUm  [of  Sodom 
and  Gomoi-rahJ  left  are  still  remaining." — Biblioth. 
Bibl  (1720),  i.  424. 

ex'-u-tdr-y,  s.  [Lat.  extUus,  pa,  par.  of  exuo 
=  to  lay  or  put  off.]    [Fonticolus,] 

*  ex-U-vi-a-bll'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  exuviable ; 
'ity.i  Capability  of  shedding  the  skin  peri- 
odically. 

*  e^-u'-vi-a-ble,  u-.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  shed 
or  cast  off",  as  the  exuvise  of  animals.  [Exuvi.*:.] 

ex-u'-vi-0e»  s.  pi.  [Lat.  =  what  is  stripped 
off,  as  clothing,  equipment,  arms,  &,c.  ;  from 
exuo  =  to  put  off,  to  strip.] 

1.  Zool. :    The  cast  or  shed  skin,    shells, 
teeth,  &c.,  of  animals. 

"  They  appear  to  ije  only  the  skius  or  exuviee,  rather 
than  entire  bodies  of  Hshes," — Woodward. 

2.  Bot.  :  Whatever  is  cast  off  from  plants. 

3.  PalceonL  :  Organic  remains  found  in  the 
several  geological  strata.    (Lyell.) 

ex-u'-vi-al,  u.  [Lat.  exiivi(_(e) ;  Eng.,  &c.  suff. 
-aL] 

Zool.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  exuviura, 
i.e.,  to  any  part  that  is  moulted.    (Owen.) 

ey-u'-vi-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  exuvi(<s),  and  Eng. 
snff.  -ate.] 

Zool. :  To  cast  or  shed  the  old  skiu  to  make 
way  for  the  new  one. 

e^-u-vi-a -tion,  s.     [Eng.  exuvi{ate) ;  -ation.'] 
Zool.:  The  act  of  exuviating;   the: act  of 
casting  off  exuviie  (q.v.). 

t  6x~u'-vi-um,  *.     [Mod.  Lat.]    [Exuvi^,] 
Zool.  £  Bot. :  Any  single  thing  cast  off  by 
an  animal  or  plant.    (Owen.)     Generally  the 
term  Exuvife  (q.v.)  is  used. 


ex  v6'-td,  s.  &  a.    [Lat.] 

A.  As  substa7itive : 

Religions :  An  ex  voto  is  something  offered 
to  some  divinity  either  in  gratitude  for  an 
exemplary  favour— e.p.,  deliverance  from  im- 
minent danger  or  miraculous  restoration  to 
health— or  to  obtain  these  benefits.  The  ex 
veto's'  of  the  Romans  were  generally  of  the 
former  kind.  (Cf.  Hor.,  Od.  I,  v.  ;  ad  Fison., 
20,  21 ;  Mven.,  xii.  27,  28  ;  Pers.,  i.  89,  90.)  In 
other  forms  of  paganisui  ex  votos  were  of  both 
kinds,  but  ordinarily  of  the  latter.  Roman 
ex  votos  usually  consisted  of  paintings  repre- 
senting the  particular  dangei'  from  which  the 
person  had  been  delivered.  The  shield  of  Abas, 
suspended  by  ^neas  (^En.  iii.  286-88)  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  was  also  a  true  ex  voto. 
Pictorial  ex  votos  are  common  in  Catholic 
churches  on  the  Continent,  and  as  they  are 
not  of  a  high  order  of  art,  it  is  usual,  in  the 
slang  of  the  ateliers,  to  call  a  daub  an  ex  voto. 
Like  many  other  pagan  customs  this,  with 
slight  alteration,  was  adopted  by  the  early 
Christians,  not  without  protest  on  the  part  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  ;  but  in  the  fifth 
century  it  had  become  usual  to  offer  gold  ahd 
silver  eyes  to  the  saints  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  cures  they  had  performed,  Polydore 
Vergil  (De  Rerum  Invent.,  lib.  v.,  1),  after 
describing  the  custom,  says  :  "  In  which  thing 
any  modestly  scrupulous  person  may  perhaps 
say  he  knows  not  whether  we  are  rivalling  the 
religion  or  the  superstition  of  the  ancients." 
Thecustom  still  survives  in  the  Roman  Church, 
and  ex  votos— in  the  shape  of  pictures,  models 
of  diseased  or  wasted  limbs,  and  even  walking- 
sticks  and  crutches — may  be  seen  suspended 
near  the  altars  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints  in 
many  churches  on  the  Continent,  notably  at 
Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  in  Paris,  and  at 
Lourdes,  and  in  some  few  cases  in  England. 
The  practice  is  based  on  the  idea  of  the  value 
of  sacrifice,  whether  the  offering  of  the  model 
of  the  diseased  limb  be  propitiatory  Itefore  the 
cure  or  eucharistic  after  it  has  been  performed. 
How  widely  this  idea  obtaijied  in  Germany^ 
early  in  the  present  century,  may  be  seen  in 
Heine's  Wallfahrt  no^h  Kevlaar,  and  in  the 
note  which  relates  the  incident  on  which  the 
poem  was  founded. 

"As  for  sacritichbl  rites  most  fully  and  officin,Uy 
existing  in  modern  Christendom,  the  presenilation  of 
ex  votos  is  one." — Tylor  :  Primitive  Cultu/re,  ii.  869. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Offered  in  order  to  obtain  some 
miraculous  benefit,  or  in  thanksgiving  for 
some  benefit  miraculously  bestowed. 

"The  ex  vofo  iiiudels  of  arms  and  ears  dedicated  in. 


*ey(l),..    [Egg.] 

*  ey  (pron,  i)  (2),  s.  [Icel.  ;  A.S.  ig.}  [Eyot.] 
An  island  ;  it  is  still  preserved  as  an  element 
in  the  names  of  places,  as  in  Sheppej/,  Alder- 
ney,  Anglesea. 

ey'-as  (ey   as  i),   •  ey-ase,  s.  &  a.    [Fr. 

niuis  =  a  nestling,  from  Low  Lat.  nidax,  from 
Lat.  nidus  =  a  nest.  The  word  is  a  mistake 
for  a  nyas  or  a  nias,  the  n  being  mistaken  for 
a  part  of  the  indefinite  article ;  so,  an  apron 
for  a  napron.]    [Nias.] 

A.  As  siihst. :  A  young  hawk  just  taken 
from  the  nest,  and  not  able  to  prey  for  itself. 

"  But  there  is,  air,  an  aiery  of  children,  little  eyases, 
that  cry  out  on  the  toy  of  question,  and'  are  most  ty- 
rannically clajjped  toj^l."— makes}).  :  Hamlet,  11.  2. 

B.  As  adj. :  Unfledged. 

"  Ere  flitting  Time  could  wag  his  ej/as  wings.** 

Spenser ;  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Lovti. 

*  eyas-musket,  s. 

1.  A  young  unfledged  male  hawk  of  the 
musket  kind.     [Musket.] 

2.  A  pet  name  for  a  young  boy. 

"Here  comes  little  Robin.— How  now,  my  eyas-rnvt- 
ket :  what  news  with  you  ?  "—Shakesp.  ■  Merry  Wives, 
iil  3. 

ey'-dent  (ey  as  a),  «..  [A  corruption  of  aye 
doing.]    Diligent. 

"  And  mind  theirLiboui-swi'  eydenfhB.nd." 

Burns:  Cottar^ s Saturday  Night. 

eye  (1)  (pron.  i),  «  e,  *  ee,  *  egh.  ^  eghe, 

*  eighe,   "^  eihe,    *  eie,    *  ighe,    *  hee, 

*  ye,    *  yghe    (pi.   *  egan,   *  egen,    ^  eghen, 

*  eghene,  *  e1ine,  *  eJin^n,  *  eien,  *  eigJien, 
*eyghen,    *eyn,   ^*  eighes,     eyes,    *  een,     "^eene, 

*  enyn,  *  yen),  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  edge  (pi.  edgan) ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  oog ;  Icel.  auga;  Dan.  o'ie ; 
Sw.  iiga;  Goth,  augo ;  Ger.  auge ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
onga ;  Russ.  oko ;  Lat.  oculus ;  Gr.  okos  (okos), 
oKKo<;  (okkos);  Sansc.  akshr.    (Skeat.y] 


boil.  hS^;  pout,  j6^1;  cat,  jeU,  chorus,  9liiii,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  eyist.     ph  =  f. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -§ ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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eye 


A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Langiiage: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Aud,  oh  !  that  eye  was  in  itself  a  soul !  " 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  7. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Siglit ;  ocular  perception  or  knowledge  ; 
observation. 

"  Who  hath  bewitched  you,  that  you  should  not  obey 
the  truth,  Ijefore  whuae  e.yes  Jeaua  Christ  hath  beeu 
evideutly  set  lort\\."—Giilatians  iii.  L 

(2)  Sight,  look. 

"All  askiuice  he  holds  her  in  his  eye. 

Hhakesp. :  Vimna  &  Adonis,  M2. 

(3)  The  power  of  seeing  ;  keenness  or  accu- 
rac}'  of  perception  and  appreciation  of  niate- 
Z'ial  things  ;  power,  range,  or  delicacy  of  vision. 

*'l  looked  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye."" 

Shakusp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  i.  L 

*  (4)  Look,  countenance,  aspect. 

*  (5)  Front,  face,  presence. 

*'  To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman 
Her  ahull  you  hear  disproved  to  your  eyes. 

Sliakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

(6)  A  posture  of  direct  opposition ;  direction 
opposite  to. 

"  Both  strive  to  intercept  and  guide  the  wind 
And  in  its  eye  more  closely  they  come  back." 

K  Bryden :  A  nnai  Jlirabilis,  IviiL 

(7)  Aspect,  regard,  attention,  respect. 

"  Had  I  uo  more  in  mine  eye  than  the  saviBg  of  my 
life." — Bujiyan:  PUgritn's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

(8)  Care,^  notice,  vigilance,  observation, 
oversight. 

"This  method  of  teaching  children  by  a  repeated 
practice,  under  the  eye  and  direction  of  the  tutor,  till 
they  have  got  the  habit  of  doing  well,  has  many  advan- 
tages."— Locke, 

(9)  The  power  of  mental  perception. 

"A  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise."— Deuter- 
onomy xvL  19. 

(10)  Mental  perception ;  the  view  of  the 
mind  ;  opinion  formed  by  observation. 

"  Though  he  in  all  the  people's  eyes  seemed  great. 
Yet  greater  he  aupeaied  in  his  retreat,"{| 

Denham  :  Cato  Major,  i.  71,  72. 

(11)  Sight,  View  ;  a  place  whence  to  see  or 
witness  anything. 

"  And  be,  in  eye  of  every  exercise, 

'.  Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth." 

Shakesp.  :  Two  Gentlemert  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

(12)  Anything  formed  or  shaped  like  a, 
needle,  as 

(a)  The  bud  or  shoot  of  a  plant  or  tuber. 

"  Prune  and  cut  off  all  your  vine  shoots  to  the  very 
root,  and  save  one  or  two  of  the  stoutest,  to  be  left 
with  three  or  foui-  eyes  of  young  wood." — Evelyn  :  Cal- 
endar. 
(&)  The  spots  in  the  feathers  of  a  peacock's 
tail. 

"  We  see  colours  like  the  eye  of  a  peacock's  feather, 
by  pressing  our  eyes  on  either  comer,  whilst  we  look 
the  other  way." — Newton:  Optics. 

(c)  The  centre  of  a  target ;  a  bull's-eye. 

(13)  A  small  opening  or  perforation  ;  as, 
(a)  The  thread-hole  in  a  needle. 

"  This  Ajax  haa  not  so  much  wit  as  will  stop  the  eye 
of  Helen's  needle."— Shakesp. :  Troilus  A  Cressida,  ii.  l. 

(!>)  The  loop  or  catch  in  which  the  hook  of  a 
dress  is  caught. 

"  These  parts,  if  they  cohere  to  one  another,  but  by 
rest  only,  may  l>e  much  more  easily  dissociated,  and 

{)ut  into  motion  by  any  external  body,  than  they  could 
leif  they  were  by  little  hooks  and  eyes  or  other  kind 
of  fastenings  entangled  iJi  one  another." — Boyle. 
(c)  The  hole  in  the  head  of  an  eye-bolt. 

*  (14)  A  tinge,  a  shade. 

"The ground  indeed  is  tawny. 
— With  an  eye  of  green  in  t." 

Hhakesp. :  Tempest,  11.  1. 

*  (15)  Anything  of  supreme  importance, 
power,  beauty,  or  brilliance. 

"  Your  daughter  was  theverie  e.yeof  thesolemnitie." 
—Oough:  Strange  Discovery  (1640). 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human:  The  organ  of  sight.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  eye  is  constructed  is 
that  of  the  camera  obscura,  a  dark  chamber 
with  a  small  opening  for  the  admission  of 
light,  a  quantity  of  black  matter  for  the  ab- 
sorption of  superabundant  rays,  aud  a  nervous 
expansion  on  that  wall  which  receives  the  rays 
of  light.  For  protection  it  is  deeply  sunk  iu 
a  fatty  cushion  within  a  bony  cavity.  The 
human  eye  is  nearly  globular,  but  the  anterior 
part  formed  by  the  cornea  (q.v.)  is  part  of  a 
smaller  sjihere,  and  slightly  protuberant,  in 
the  proportion  of  20  to  19.  In  the  globe  itself 
the  chief  constituents  are  :  (1)  The  retina,  the 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  ;  (2)  The  trans- 
parent refracting  media  (the  vitreous  body  or 
humour,  the  crystalline  lens,  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, the  iris,  and  the  pupil)  ;  (3)  The  tunica 


sclerotica,  forming  a  dense  tunic  enclosing  the 
first  two.  It  is  opaque  except  in  front,  where  it 
becomes  (4)  the  cornea,  perfectly  transparent, 
to  allow  the  light  to  enter  (5)  the  choroid  mem- 
brane, lying  between  the  retina  and  sclerotica, 
and  containing  a  layer  of  dark  pigment.  The 
vitreous  humour  is  immediately  within  the  cup 


formed  by  the  retina,  and  gives  the  support 
inside  which  the  sclerotica  does  outside ;  it 
forms  four-fifths  of  the  whole  globe,  and  its 
perfect  fluidity  allows  for  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  pupil  and  of  the  lens  itself 
to  or  from  the  cornea.  The  crystalline  lens  is 
divided  into  three  equal  parts  by  three  lines, 
which  radiate  from  the  centre  to  one-third  of 
the  surface  ;  each  one  of  these  layers  consists 
of  hundreds  of  concentric  layers,  connected 
by  finely  serrated  edges.  This  beautiful  dove- 
tailing of  fibres,  which  was  first  noticed  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  is  not  peculiar  to  man ;  the 
best  example  is  the  lens  of  the  common  codfish. 
(2)  Compar. :  The  eyes  of  the  Vertebrata  are 
essentially  like  those  of  man.  The  eyes  of 
insects  are  of  two  kinds  :  compound  eyes  and 
simple  eyes  or  stemmata.  The  compound 
eyes  are  immovable.  They  consist  of  vastly 
numerous  lenses  ;  thus  in  the  dragon-fly  there 
are  12,000.  Spiders  have  compound  eyes, 
the  higher  members  of  the  class  have  ocelli ; 
many  of  the  lower  parasitic  species  arfe  blind. 
The  eyes  of  Crustacea  vary  greatly  from  a 
sessile  median  eye-speck  to  two  distinct  eyes 
placed  upon  movable  peduncles.  The  Centi- 
pedes have  many  simple  eyes,  in  lulus  these 
are  so  near  as  almost  to  make  two  compound 
eyes.  Of  molluscs  the  Cephalopoda  have 
large  eyes,  the  Gasteropoda  possess  them,  as 
do  the  Pectens  among  the  Conchifera,  though 
in  most  other  genera  of  the  class,  and  in  Bra- 
chiopoda,  they  seem  wanting.  The  animals 
of  lower  organization  are  destitute  of  eyes. 
(Owen,  &c.) 

2.  Physiol. :  [Albino,  Blindness,  Dalton- 
ism, Sight]. 

3.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  circular  aperture  in  the  top  of  a 
dome  or  cupola. 

(2)  The  circle  in  the  centre  of  a  volute  scroll. 

(3)  A  circular  or  oval  window.  J 

"  A  dark  back-ioom  with  one  eye  in  a  comer."— 
Walpole:  Letter  to  Mann  (1743),  i.  318. 

L  Milling :  The  hole  in  a  runner  stone 
through  which  the  grain  passes  to  be  ground. 

5.  Machinery : 

(1)  The  hole  through  the  centre  of  a  wheel, 
to  be  occupied  by  the  axle,  axis,  or  shaft. 

(2)  The  eye  of  a  crank ;  a  hole  bored  to  re- 
ceive the  shaft. 

6.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  circular  loop  in  a  shroud  or  rope.  A 
worked  circle  or  grommet  in  a  hank,  rope, 
or  sail. 

(2)  The  loop  of  a  block-strap. 

(3)  The  hole  in  the  shank  of  an  anchor  to 
receive  the  ring. 

7.  Vehicles :  A  metallic  loop  on  the  end  of 
a  trace,  to  go  over  the  pin  or  hook  on  the  end 
of  a  single-tree.    A  cock-eye. 

8.  Horticulture : 

(1)  Gen. :  The  bud  of  a  plant. 

(2)  Spec.  :  A  bud  concealed  in  a  depression  : 
example,  the  potato. 

(3)  The  central  part  or  the  central  markings 
of  a  flower. 

t  9.  Bot. :  The  genus  Dianthus. 
H  (1)  To  see  with  half  an  eye :  To  see  with 
the  greatest  ease. 


*  (2)  To  blear  one's  eye :  To  cheat  or  deceive 
one. 

"To  Were  the  wives  eiglie. 

PoHtical  Songs,  p.  333. 

*  (3)  To  cliange  eyes :  To  fall  in  love  with  each 
other. 

*'  At  the  first  sight  they  have  changed  eyes." 

Sliakesp.  :  Tempest,  L  2. 

(4)  To  set  the  eyes  on :  To  have  sight  of. 

(5)  To  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of:  To  be  gra- 
ciously received  and  treated  by. 

*  (6)  At  eye :  At  a  glance. 

"As  may  appear  daily  at  eye." — Abp.  Parker  to  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

(7)  Eyes  of  a  ship,  Eyes  of  her : 

Naut. :  The  foremost  part  of  the  bows  of  a 
vessel,  on  which  formerly  eyes  used  to  be 
painted.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
hawse-holes. 

(8)  Flemish  eye : 

Naut. :  The  strands  of  a  rope's  end  opened 
and  divided  into  two  parts  and  laid  over  each 
other,  marled,  parcelled,  and  sewed  together, 
and  so  forming  an  eye, 

(9)  Lashing  eye : 

Naut. :  An  eye  spliced  on  the  end  or  ends 
of  a  rope  for  a  lashing,  being  rove  through  to 
set  it  tight. 

(10)  Indian  eye  :  The  genus  Dianthus. 

(11)  The  eye  of  Greece :  An  epithet  of  Athens, 
attributed  by  Newton^  in  his  note  in  loc.  to 
Demosthenes,  but  the  passage  has  never  been 
identified. 

"  Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  ^rta 
And  eloquence."  Milton  :  P.  R.,  iv.  240. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to,  used  for,  or  in- 
tended for  the  eyes. 

*  eye-biting,  a.   Fascinating,  enchanting. 
"There  bein^  a  disease  amongst  their  cattle  that 

grew  blinde,  being  a  common  disease  iu  that  country, 
they  did  commonly  execute  people  for  it,  calling  them 
eye-b-iting  witches.  '—Adey  :  Candle  in  the  Dark,  p.  104. 


*  eye-bree, 


An  eye-brow. 


eye  -  brightening,  u.  Clearing  or 
brightening  the  sight. 

"As  it  had  been  some  eye-brightening  electuary  of 
knowledge  aud  foresight. " — Milton  :  Keason  of  Churck 
Government,  bk.  ii. 

eye-cup,  s.  A  cup  for  washing  the  eye- 
ball. Its  lip  is  held  firmly  against  the  open 
lid,  and  the  eye-wash  dashed  against  the  ball, 
or  forced  against  it  by  compressing  the  reser- 
voir. 

eye-doctor,  s.    An  oculist. 

*  eye-drop,  s.    A  tear. 

"  That  tyranny  which  never  quaffed  but  blood. 
Would,  by  beholding  him,  have  washed  his  knife 
With  gentle  eye-drops." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  5. 

eye-extlrpator,  s. 

Surg. :  A  surgical  instrument  for  removing 
the  eye. 

eye-flap,  s.    A  blinker  on  a  horse's  bridle. 

*  eye-ful,  a.  Attracting  the  eye ;  re- 
markable. 

"  With  this,  he  hung  them  up  aloft  upon  a  tamrick 
bough 
As  eyeful  trophies." 

CJiapman :  Homer's  Iliad,  s.  396. 

eye-glaace,  s.    a  rapid  glance  or  look. 

"  But  what  of  pictured  rich  and  rare 
Could  win  De  Vaui's  eye-gtajice." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  57- 

eye-glass,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  A  pair  of  glasses  to  aid  the  sight ; 
usually  worn  by  clasping  the  bridge  of  the 
nose.  The  watchmaker's  or  engraver's  eye- 
glass has  a  horn  frame  and  a  single  lens.  Its 
flaring  edge  is  retained  within  the  ocular  orbit 
by  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  eyelids. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  The  retina  of  the  eye  ;  the  sight. 

"  Ha'  not  you  seen  CamilloZ    ^ 
But  that's  past  doubt  you  have  ;  or  your  eye-glass 
Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn." 

Shakesp. :   }Vinter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Optics :  The  glass  nearest  to  the  eye  of 
those  forming  the  combination  eye-piece  of  a 
telescope  or  microscope.  The  other  glass, 
nearer  to  the  object-glass,  is  called  the  Field- 
glass.     [Negative  Eve- piece.] 

"  By  comparing  it  with  a  good  per8i)ective  of  four 
foot  in  length,  made  with  a  concave  eye-glass,  I  could 
read  at  a  greater  distance  with  my  own  instrument 
than  with  the  glass." — Newton  :  Optics. 

2.  Surg. :  An  eye-cup. 


iate,  fax,  f^e,  amidst,  \7hat,  fall,  father ;   Tve,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p$t» 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  oiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try:  Syrian.     »,  oe  =  e;    ey  =  a.    4u  =  kw, 
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*  eye-glutting,  a.  Glutting  or  satisfy- 
ing  the  sight. 

"  To  them  that  covet  such  eyc-glutling  gaiu 
Proffer  thy  glfta  I"       HiJeiiser  :  F.  Q.,  II,  vii,  9, 

eye-hoaded,  a.  Having  an  eye  or  aper- 
ture in  the  head. 

Eye-lieaded  Bolt:  A  form  of  bolt  having  an 
leye  at  the  head  end.  It  is  intended  for  secur- 
ing together  two  objects  at  right  angles— as  a 
igland  to  a  stut&ng-box,  &c. 

eye-hole,  s.  A  circular  opening  in  a  bar, 
&c^  to  receive  a  pin,  hook,  rope,  or  ring. 

eye-lens,  s. 

Optics :  That  one  of  the  four  lenses  in  an 
eye-piece  which  is  nearest  to  the  eye ;  the 
«ye-piece. 

eye  -  offending,  a.  Offending  or  dis- 
pleasing to  the  sight ;  hurting  the  eyes. 

"Aiid  water  once  a  (lay  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-offending  brine." 

Skakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  i.  1. 

eye-piece,  s. 

Vptks-:  An  eye-piece,  or  power,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  the  lens  or  combination 
of  lenses  used  in  microscopes  or  telescopes  to 
examine  the  aerial  image  formed  at  the  focus 
of  the  object-glass.  * 

Eye-piece  Microvutei' :  A  graduated  slip  of 
jglass  introduced  tlirougli  slits  in  the  eye-piece 
tube,  so  as  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  field. 

*  eye-pit,  *  eghe-putte,  ^  eye-putte, 

*-.    The  socket  of  the  eye. 

"  Also  beoth  his  eghe-puites  ase  a  bnitben  \edi."—OId 
Eng.  MUoellany,  p.  162. 

■eye-pleasing,  a.    Pleasing  to  the  sight. 

"  Coineliuess,  the  child  of  order  sweet, 
Eiuuuels  it  with  her  eye-pleiudng  raya." 

Sir  J.  Haviea :  Orchestra,  at.  113. 

*  eye-retorting,  a.  Looking  back  or 
(backwards. 

"  Ou  the  eye-retorting  dolphiu's  back." — Leigh  Bunt  : 
Foliage,  v-  28. 

eye-rim,  s.  A  circular'  single  eye-glass, 
adapted  to  be  held  to  its  place  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  orbital  muscles. 

eye-salve,  *  eghe-sallfe,  a.  Salve  or 
ointment  for  the  eyes. 

"Go,  dress  thine  eyes  with  eye-salve." 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  203. 

eye-servant,  s.  One  who  works  or  at- 
tends to  liis  duty  only  while  under  the  eye  or 
supervision  of  liis  master  or  employer. 

eye-service,  s.  Service  performed  only 
while  under  superWsion. 

"Servants,  obey  iu  all  things  your  masters;  not 
with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers,  but  In  singleness  of 
4ieart." — Colosaiaru  ilL  22. 

*  eye-sorrow,  s.    An  eyesore. 

*'  An  eye-sorrow  to  English  subjects."  —  Carlyle : 
Miscellanies,  iv.  319. 

eye-Speculum,  s. 

Surg. :  An  instrument  for  dilating  the  eye- 
lids, to  expose  the  exterior  portions  of  the 
*ye  and  Its  adjuncts. 

eye-splice,  s. 

Naut. :  A  splice  made  by  turning  the  end  of 
a,  rope  back  on  itself  and  splicing  the  end  to 
the  standing  part,  leaving  a  loop. 

eye-spot,  9.  Anything  resembling  an  eye 
in  position  or  function.  Used  of  the  sensory 
organs  (supposed  to  be  visual)  of  Medusse  and 
Echinoderms ;  of  embryonic  eyes ;  and  of 
ocelli. 

eye-spotted,  a.  Spotted  or  marked  as 
with  eyes. 

"  Nor  Juno's  bird,  in  her  eve-spotted  train. 
So  luauy  goodly  colours  doth  contain." 

Spenser :  Muiopotmos,  95,  96. 

*  eye-star,  s.  The  centre  of  the  eye-spot 
<4.v.). 

eye-Strings,  s.  pi    The  strings  or  ten- 
dons by  which  the  eye  is  moved. 
'"  I  would  have  broke  mine  eye-strings,  cracked  them, 
but 
Fo  look  upon  him."  ShaJcesp.  :  Cgmbeline,  i.  «. 

eye-teeth,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  A  popular  name  for  the  upper  canine 
teeth  in  the  human  jaw,  those  which  in  the 
feline  tribe,  and  even  in  the  dogs,  are  so  large 
and  formidable. 


*  eye-thurl,  *  eie-thurl,  ^  ey-thurl, «. 

A  window. 

"  Alee  the  sunne  schineth  thurli  the  gleane  eythurl.' 
Old  Eng.  Somilies,  p.  8S. 


*  eye  -  wages, 

stantial  payment. 


Specious  but  unsub- 


*  eye-waiter,  s.    An  eye-servant. 

"  Most  of  them  were  but  eye-waiters."— North  :  Life 
of  Lord  Guilford,  ii.  316. 

eye-wash,  eye-water,  s.  A  medicated 
batli  or  water  for  the  eyes. 

eye-witness,  s.  One  who  can  give  testi- 
mony concerning  anything  as  having  seen  it 
with  his  own  eyes. 

"All  his  saints,  who  silent  stood 
Eye-witnesses  of  His  almighty  acta." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  883. 

eye  (2)  (pron.  i),  s.  [Prop,  tieye,  from  Lat.  nidus 
=  nest.]    A  brood,  especially  of  pheasants. 

"  Lt  you  chance  where  an  eye  of  tame  pheasants 
Or  partridges  are,  see  they  be  mine.  ' 

Beaum,  &  Flet.  :  Beggar's  Bush,  ii.  1. 

eye  (pron.  i),  v.t.  &  %.    [Eye,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  fix  the  eye  upon  ;  to  watch  or  gaze  at ; 
to  observe  narrowly  or  anxiously. 

"  From  heavy  dreams  fair  Helen  rose 
And  eyed  the  dawning  red." 

Scott :  William  &  Belen,  i. 

*  2.  To  envy. 

"Saul  eyed  David."— 1  Samuel  xviii.  9. 

*  B.  Intrans, :  To  assume  au  appearance ; 
to  appear. 

"  Since  my  becomings  kill  me  when  they  do  not 
jE'i/fi  well  to  you." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  i  3. 

eye'-ball  (eye  as  i),  s.  [Eng.  eye,  and  lall.] 
The  ball,  apple,  or  globe  of  the  eye. 

*  eye'-beam  (eye  as  i),  s.    [Eng.  eye,  and 
&ett?ft.]    A  beam  or  glance  of  the  eye. 
"  So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 
To  tliose  fresh  morning  droits  upon  the  rose. 
As  thy  eyebeams." 

Shake*p.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  3. 

eye'-bite  (eye  as  i),  v.t.  [Eng.  eye,  and 
bite.]  To  fascinate.  (P.  Holland,  in  Trench's 
English  Past  and  Present,  lect.  ii.) 

eye'-bolt  (eye  as  i),  s.     [Eng.  eye,  and  bolt.] 

Naut. :  A  bolt  having  an  eye  or  loop  at  one 

end  for  the  reception  of  a  ring,  hook,  or  rope, 

as  may  be  required.    The  insertion  of  a  closed 

ring  into  the  eye  converts  it  into  a  ring-bolt. 

eye-bright  (pron.  i'-brit),  s.  [Eng.  eye,  and 
bright.  Coles  says  that  goldfinches,  linnets, 
&c.,  use  it  to  repair  tlieir  own  and  their  young 
one's  sight,  and  that  it  is  a  cure  for  bloodshot 
eyes  which  the  purple  and  yellow  spots  on  the 
flowers  resemble.    (See  also  the  def.)] 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Euphrasia.  The  common 
Eyebright  is  Euphrasia  officinalis.  It  is  an 
annual  British  plant,  with  the  lower  leaves 
crenate,  and  the  upper  cut.  The  flower  white 
or  lilac,  and  purple-veined,  with  the  upper  lip 
yellow.  It  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and 
occurs  also  in  the  temperate  parts  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  It  flowers 
from  May  to  September.  It  is  slightly  bitter 
and  aromatic.  It  has  been  used  with  success 
in  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  eye,  in 
cough,  lioarseness,  earache,  or  headache  fol- 
lowing on  catarrhs. 

1 2.  Veronica  Chamcedrys. 

t  3.  Bartsia  Odontites.  (Lyte;  Britten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

eye'-brtf^  (eye  as  i),  •  ee-bree,  *  eghe- 

brewe,  s.  [Icel.  auga-brun;  A.S. edganbreg; 
O.  H.  Ger.  oughbrdwa.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  II.  (q.v.). 

II.  Anat. :  The  projecting  front  of  the  fore- 
head above  the  eyes.  The  eyebrows  arc  placed 
over  the  eyes  as  eaves  to  prevent  the  sweat 
disturbing  the  sight. 

1"  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tuiy,  artificial  eyebrows  were  used  as  a  means 
of  enhancing  feminine  beauty.  Prior  in  an 
epigram,  refers  to  tlie  practice  thus : 

"  The  slattern  had  left,  iu  the  hurry  and  haste 
Her  lady  a  complexion  and  eyebrows  at  Calais," 

These  artificial  eyebrows  appear  to  have  been 
made  of  mouse-skin,  for  in  another  poem  on 
the  same  subject  he  says  : 

"If  we  don't  catch  a  mouse  to-day, 
Alas  I  no  eyebrows  for  to-morrow." 


EYED  HAWKMOTH. 


eyed  (pron.  id),  *^eyde,  a.    [Eng.  ey^e);  -erf.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  eyes  ;  used  generally 
in  composition  ;  as,  a  one-eyed  man,  dull-eyed^ 
bright-eyed,  &c, 

"  They  were  both  so  watchfuU  and  well  eyde." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  r. 

2.  Her.:  A  term  employed  when  speaking 
of  the  spots  in  a  peacock's  tail. 

eyed  hawkmoth,  &. 

Entom. :  A  hawkmoth,  SmerintJius  ocellatus. 
It  is  the  Sphiiix  ocellata  of  Linnseus.  The 
anterior  wings, 
which  are  very 
acute  at  the  apex, 
are  grey,  tinged 
with  rose  -  colour, 
and  variegated, 
clouded  and 
streaked  with 
brown,  the  hinder 
wings  are  carmine 
red,  with  grey  mar- 
gins and  an  ocellum 
of  blue,  brown,  or 
black.  The  cater- 
pillar is  of  a  fine  green  above,  and  below  is 
tinged  with  blue  ;  there  are  on  it,  too,  white, 
rose-colour,  and  yellow  markings.  It  feeds  on 
willows,  the  poplars,  the  apple,  &c.  Found 
in  Epping  Forest  and  some  other  parts  of 
England  ;  very  rare  in  Scotland.  (Duncan,  in 
Jardine's  Nat.  Libr. ) 

eye'-lash  (eye  as  i),  s.    [Eng.  eye,  and  lash.] 
1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  row  or  line  of  hair  edging  the  eyelid. 

"  That  suited  well  the  forehead  high, 
The  eyelash  dark,  and  downcast  eye." 

Scott :  Itokeby,  iv.  5. 

2.  A  single  hair  from  the  edge  of  the  eyelid. 
II.  Anat. :  The  eyelashes  are  strong,  short, 

curved  hairs,  arranged  in  two  or  more  rows 
along  the  margin  of  the  lids,  at  the  line  of 
union  between  the  skin  and  the  conjunctiva. 
The  upper  lashes  are  more  numerous  and 
longer  than  the  lower,  and  are  curved  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

*  eye'-less  (eye  as  i),  a.  [Eng.  eye;  -less.] 
Wanting  or  destitute  of  eyes;  deprived  of 
sight. 

"  Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  And  him 
Eyeless  in  Gaza,  at  the  mill  with  slaves." 

Milton  :  Samson  Agonistes,  41. 

eye'-let  (eye  as  i),  *  oi-let,  s.  [Ft.  ceillet  = 
a  little  eye,  dimin.  of  ceil  =  an  eye.]  A  short 
metallic  tube  whose  ends  are  fianged  over 
against  the  surfaces  of  the  object  in  which 
the  said  tube  is  inserted.  It  is  used  as  a 
bushing  for  holes  to  prevent  the  tearing  of 
the  perforated  edge  of  the  fabric  or  material 
by  lacing. 

"Slitting  the  back  and  fingers  of  a  glove,  I  made 
eyelet  holes  to  dmw  it  close."—  Wiseman :  Surgery. 

eyelet-punch,  s.  A  device  used  at  the 
desk  for  attaching  papers  together  by  eyelet- 
ing. It  has  usually  a  hollow  punch  for  making 
a  hole,  and  a  die-punch  to  upset  the  flange  of 
the  eyelet. 

eye-let-eer'  (eye  as  i),  s.  [Eng.  eyelet ;  -eer 
—  er  (q.v.).]  A  stabbing  instrument  of  the 
work-table,  to  pierce  eyelet-holes  ;  a  stiletto. 

^  eye'-U-ad  (eye  as  i),  *  ey-li-ad,  *  i-li- 

ad,  *a-li-ad,  s.  [Fr.  mXlade.]  An  ogle,  a 
wanton  look. 

"Who  even  now  ^ve  me  good  eyes  too,  examined 
my  parts  with  most  judicious  eyliads." 

Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  I.  3. 

eye-lid  (eye  as  i),  ^ee-led,  ''ehe-lid* 
*  eye-lede,  *  eye-lydde,  s.  [Eng.  eye,  and 
lid.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  2  (q.v.). 

2.  Anat.  (PL):  Movable  portions  of  integu- 
ment adapted  for  covering  and  protecting  the 
eye.  They  are  composed  of  ditferent  tissues 
arranged  in  successive  strata  one  beneath  the 
other.  (1)  The  skin  ;  (2)  the  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum ;  (3)  the  expanded  tendon  of  the 
levator  palpebrae,  in  the  upper  lid  only ;  (4) 
the  tarsal  cartilage  ;  (5)  meibomian  glands  ; 

.  (6)  the  mucous  membrane.  These  are  sepa- 
rated by  areolar  tissue,  which  is  entirely  de- 
void of  fat. 

*  ey'-en  (ey  as  i),  s.  pi    [Eye  (1),  s.] 

t  ey'-er  (ey  as  i),  s.  [Eng.  eye  (l),  v.;  -er.] 
One  who  eyes  or  watches  another  narrowly. 

"The  suitor  was  a  diligent  eyer  of  her."— Gfoyfon .• 
Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  47. 


liSiX,  W^;  ptfat.  Jtf^l;  cat,  feU,  clioras,  9hm,  beqfh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenoplion,  exist,    ph  =fc 
-elan,  -tlan  =  sta9n.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.     -tlons,  -clous,  -sious=shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  l»el,  d^L 
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eyerie  (pron.  i'-er-i  or  "ir'-i),  s.    [Eyrie.] 

t,  eye '-seeds  (eye  as  i),  s.  pi.    [Eng.  eye,  and 

seeds.    So  called  because  the  seeds,  if  blown 

into  the  eye,  are  said  to  remove  bits  of  dust,  &c.  ] 

Bot. :  Probably  Salvia  Verbenaca.     (Britten 

&  Holland.) 

*  eye-shot  (eye  as  i),  s.    [Eng.  eye  and  shot.'] 

As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ;  sight,  range  of 

vision,  view. 

"  I  must  not  tbiok  of  eharliig  the  booty  before  I  am 
free  from  danger,  and  out  of  eyeslwt  from  the  other 
■windowa." — Dryden:  IJon  Sebastian,  ii.  2. 

eye-sight  (pron.  i'-sit),  *  eh-sihthe,  *  eh- 
sithe,  *  eih-sihthe,  *  eye-siht,  *  eye- 
syht,  s.     [Eng.  eye,  and  sight] 

1.  The  sight  of  the  eye  ;  view,  observation. 
"  Flih  ut  of  min  ehtViihe."     St.  MarTierete,  p.  17. 

2,  The  power  or  sense  of  seeing ;  sight. 

"  Thou  BchaJt  not  leae  thy  eyesyTu." 

Poems  on  Freemasonry,  676. 

eye-sore  (eye  as  i),  s.  [Eng.  eye,  and  sore.] 
Something  displeasing  or  offensive  to  the  eye 
or  sight. 

"And  is  the  like  concluaion  of  psabns  become  now, 
at  length,  an  eyesore,  or  a  galling  to  the  ears  that  hear 
it?"— Poofter. 

eye'-stone  (eye  as  i),  s.  [Eng.  eye,  and 
stone.]  A  "stone"  for  clearing  foreign  bodies 
out  of  the  eye.  Specif.,  a  small  calcareous 
stone,  as  an  operculum  of  a  univalve  shell  in 
one  of  the  family  Turbinidse.  This  being  put 
into  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  works  its  way 
out,  it  is  said,  at  the  exterior  one,  bringing 
with  it  any  foreign  body  lying  in  its  path. 

*eye'-TOtDk  (eye  as  l),  s.  [Eng.  eye,  and 
wink.]  A  wink  of  the  eye  given  as  a  hint  or 
token. 

*'  They  would  have  won  any  woman's  heart ;  and,  I 
warrant  you,  they  could  never  get  an  eyewitik  of  her." 
— Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

*  eyne  (pron.  in),  s.  pi    [Eye  (1),  s.] 

ey-ot.  ait,  *  ey-et,  *  eyght,  s.  [Mid.  Eng. 
ei  =  an  island,  and  dimin.  suff.  -et.]  An  ait; 
a  little  island  in  a  stream,  overgrown  with 
willows.     [Ey  (2),  s.] 

' '  It  seems  just,  that  the  eyots  or  little  islands,  arising 
in  any  part  of  the  river,  6hall  be  the  property  of  him 
who  owneth  the  piscary  and  the  boH." —Blackstone. 

ey-rant,  ay-rant,  a.    [Eyry.] 

Her. :  A  terra  applied  to  eagles  and  other 
birds  in  their  nests. 

eyre  (l),  (pron.  ar),  *  eire,  s.  [O.  Fr.  eire, 
erre,  aire  =  a  journey,  a  way,  from  Latin  iter.] 

1.  A  journey  or  circuit. 

2.  A  court  of  itinerant  justices. 

"  The  eire  of  juatize  wende  aboute  in  the  londe." 

Jiobert  of  Olottcester,  p.  E17. 

%  Justices  in  eyre : 

Old  Law :  Judges  who  travelled  in  circuit  to 
hold  courts  in  the  different  counties. 

*  eyre  (2),  *.    [Air,  s.] 

ey-rie(ey  as  i),  ey-ry,  "ey-er-ie,  *eir-ie, 
*  aerie,  aery,  arie,  aiery,  ayery  (pron. 
e'-ri,  a'-ri,  I'-ri,  a'-er-i),  s.  [in  Fr.  aeHe, 
aiery,  evyrie;  Tent,  ey  =  an  egg  ;  A.  S.  CB£^  =  an 
egg  ;  Low  Lat.  ceritt  =  anest  of  goshawks.] 

1,  A  collection  of  eggs,  an  eggery,  a  nest. 

"  One  atery  with  proportion  ne'er  discloses 
The  eagle  and  the  wren," 

Massinger :  Maid  of  Honour,  i.  2. 

2.  The  occupant  of  a  nest ;  a  young  brood. 

"  Your  aiery  buildeth  In  our  aiery's  neat," 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  L  3. 

*eyrish,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  ayre  =  air  ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -isU.]    Aerial. 

eyry  (sron.  e-ri), «.    [Eyrie.] 

^ey-sell,s.    [Eisel.] 

E-ze'-fei-el,  s.  [Eccles.  Lat.  Ezekiel;  Gr. 
'le^eKt^X  \lezelciel),  from  VNplU^  {Yechkezekil), 
from  ^M  p-in?  (YechhdzzSq  &lj  =  God  will 
strengthen,  or  ^Nn  pin  (chhozeq  ha  ^l)  =  the 
strength  of  God.] 

1.  Scripture  Hist. :  One  of  the  Greater  Pro- 
phets to  whom  is  attributed  the  book  described 
under  2. 

2.  Scripture  Canon :  One  of  the  larger  pro- 
phetic books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  visions 
and  utterances  which  it  contains  being  ex- 
pressly attributed,  in  the  work  itself,  to 
Ezekiel.     He  was  the  son  of  Buzi,  a  priest 


(i.  3).  He  was  carried  captive,  in  the  time  of 
Jehoiachin,  B.C.  595,  about  eleven  years  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under  Zedekiah 
(xl.  1).  lu  the  time  of  his  exile,  he  was 
located,  with  otliers  of  his  countrymen,  on 
the  river  Chebar,  now  "believed  to  have  been 
the  NahrMalcha  or  Royal  Canal  of  Nebucliad- 
nezzar  (i.  5).  There  in  "the  thirtieth  year" 
(of  tlie  era  of  Nabopolassar  ?),  the  fifth  year  of 
King  Jehoiachin's  captivity,  he  received  a 
call  to  the  prophetic  office  (i.  1,  2,  3),  and 
forthwith  began  to  see  visions  and  preach 
righteousness.  His  last  recorded  utterances 
were  in  the  twenty- seventh  year  of  the  cap- 
tivity, which  would  make  his  public  career 
continue  for  twenty-two  years,  Jeremiah 
had  begun  to  prophesy  about  thirty-four  years 
before  Ezekiel's  first  utterance,  and  the  two 
were  contemporary  spiritual  guides  of  the 
people,  though  in  different  regions,  for  the 
next  six  or  seven  years.  Before  Ezekiel  jmssed 
away,  Daniel  also,  though  very  young,  had 
ali-eady  become  celebrated  (xiv.  4,  20).  A  man 
of  thoroughly  subdued,  natural  feeling,  iron 
will,  and  entire  consecration  to  his  work,  he 
did  not  even  temporarily  withdraw  from 
public  duty  when  his  wife,  "  the  desire  of  his 
eyes,"  was  "  taken  away  with  a  stroke  "<xxiv. 
15-18).  His  prophecies  are  mostly  in  chro- 
nological order,  those  excepted  which  are 
launched  against  foreign  nations.  He  has 
frequent  allusions  to  Genesis,  as  for  instance 
to  the  Garden  of  Eden  (xxxi.  8,  9, 16),  to  Noah 
(xiv.  4,  20),  to  many  of  the  geographical  and 
ethnological  names  in  Genesis  x.  (ch.  xxvij.) 
to  Sodom,  &c.  (xvi.  46,  48).  He  refers  to  the 
Exodusandthe  wandering  (xx.  5, 6  ;  10, 11,  &c.), 
and  his  concluding  chapters  continually  suggest 
the  tabernacle,  the  temple,  and  the  Levitical 
legislation  (xl.~xlviii.).  He  mentions  Job  by 
name  (xiv.  4,  20).  His  winged  figures  remind 
us  of  those  sculptured  by  the  Babylonians  and 
the  Assyrians.  The  combination  of  sun  wor- 
ship with  the  putting  of  a  "branch  to  the 
nose,"  decisively  shows  that  the  reference 
in  viii.  15-17  is  to  the  Parsee  faith.  There  is 
no  direct  quotation  from  Ezekiel  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  there  are  a  few  allusions  to  his 
utterances,  especially  in  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tions, which,  in  the  concluding  portion,  dis- 
tinctly looks  back  to  the  temple  arrangements 
prophesied  in  the  last  chapter  of  Ezekiel. 
The  expression  the  "Son  of  Man,"  so  fre- 
quently used  by  our  Lord  (Matt.  viii.  20  ;  ix. 
6,  &c.),  appeared  first  as  a  specific  desig- 
nation in  Ezekiel  (ii.  1-3 ;  6-8,  ifec),  though 
it  occurs  also  in  Daniel.  The  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
have  not  been  seriously  impugned  either  in 
the  Jewish  or  Christian  Church,  and  nearly 
universal  suffrage  has  been  given  in  favour  of 
their  canonicity. 

Ez'-ra,  s.     [Heb.  tnw  (Sara)  =  help.    In  Gr. 
"EcrSpas  (Esdras).^ 

1.  Scripture  Hist.  : 

(1)  A  man  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv.  17). 

(2)  The  head  of  one  of  the  twenty-two 
courses  of  priests  who  returned  from  cap- 
tivity along  with  Zerubbabel,  the  civil  gover- 
nor of  the  exiles,  and  Joshua  their  high  priest 
(Neh.  xii.  2).  He  is  called  in  Neh.  xii.  2 
Azariah. 

(3)  The  celebrated  priest,  whose  patriotic 
and  priestly  services  to  the  Jews  are  detailed 
in  the  book  bearing  his  name.     [2.] 

2.  Scripture  Canon  :  An  Old  Testament  book, 
arranged  in  the  English  Bible  between  2  Chron- 
icles and  Nehemiah,  but  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures after  Daniel,  before  Nehemiah,  1  and  2 
Chronicles  following  next  and  completing  the 
whole  volume.  A  curious  connecting  link 
exists  between  2  Chron.  and  Ezra,  the  con- 
cluding verses  of  the  former  book  (xxxvi. 
22,  23)  being  almost  word  for  word  the  same 
as  the  commencing  ones  of  the  latter  (i.  1-3). 
The  name  Ezra  is  by  most  persons  held  to 
denote  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  book,  as 
is  uudoubtedly  the  import  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  when  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  New  Testament  Gospels.  It  may,  how- 
ever, signify  no  more  than  that  the  doings  of 
Ezra  are  the  main  theme  of  the  book,  which 
is  certainly  the  case.  The  illustrious  personage 
so  designated  was  a  priest  descended  from 
Phinehas,  the  son  of  Aaroi>.  His  immediate 
father  was  Seraiah.  He  was  a  ready  scribe  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  to  which  he  was  passionately 
attached  (vii.  6).  An  exile  in  Persia,  he  so 
commended  himself  to  the  then  reigning 
monarch  (apparently  Artaxerxes  Longimauus), 


as  to  obtain  from  him  a  commission  to  lead 
the  second  expedition  of  Jews  back  to  their 
own  land.  The  enterprise  began  about  b.c. 
458.  Subsequently  he  seems  to  have  returned 
to  the  king,  but  we  find  him  again  at  Jerusa- 
lem, this  time,  however,  exercising  only 
priestly  functions  under  Nehemiah.  Where 
he  died  is  uncertain.  The  period  which  tlie 
book  spans  is  about  eighty  years,  viz.,  from  the 
first  of  Cyrus  (b.c.  536)  to  the  eighth  of  Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus  (b.c.  456);  the  reigns  em-  > 
braced  are  tliose  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Smerdis, 
Darius  Hystaspes,  Xei-xes,  and  part  of  that 
of  Artaxerxes.  The  language  is  Hebrew  in  its 
declining  state,  with  occasional  Aramaan  pas- 
sages (iv.  8.,  v.  to  vi.  18).  Ezra  first  appears 
upon  the  scene  in  chap.  vii.  1,  being' spoken  of 
in  the  third  person,  which  at  viii.  15  changes 
to  the  first.  The  traditionary  view  in  which 
Havernick,  Keil,  and  various  other  biblicaJ 
scholars  concur,  is  that  the  book,  excepting 
quoted  Aramaaau  passages,  is  from  one  pen, 
and  that  one  Ezra's.  Other  investigators  admit 
a  plurality  of  authors.  Lord  Arthur  Hen-ey 
attributes  chap.  i.  to  Daniel,  chaps,  ii.  and  iii. 
1  to  Nehemiah  (cf.  Neh.  vii.),  iii.  2  and  iv.  v. 
vi.  to  Haggai,  the  rest  of  the  book  to  Ezra, 
Dr.  Samuel  Davidson  also  admitting  a  variety 
of  authors  (Ezra  included),  considers  the  final 
editor  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  books  of 
Chronicles.  Both  Jews  and  Christians  con- 
sider the  work  part  of  the  Scripture  Canon. 


F. 

F,  the  sixth  letter,  and  fourth  consonant  of  the 
English  language,  is  a  labial  or  labio-dental 
ai-ticulation,  being  formed  by  the  emission  of 
breath  between  thelowerlipand  the  upperteeth. 
It  is  a  surd  spirant,  the  corresponding  sonant 
spirant  being  V  (q.v.).  In  Anglo-Saxon  it  was 
pronounced  as  v,  and  it  still  retains  that  sound 
in  of.  It  takes  its  form  from  the  Greek  di- 
gamma,  which  also  had  a  very  similar  power. 
An  original  /  has  frequently  become  v  in 
English  words,  as  vat  for  fat,  vetch  for  fetc\ 
vixen  for  Jixen.  It  has  also  disappeared  from 
many  words,  as  in  head  (O.  Eng.  heved),  lord 
(0.  Eng.  hlaford),  haiok  (O.  Eng.  ha/oc),  woman 
(O.  Eng.  wi/Tnan),  ifec ;  and  in  others  it  has 
been  dropped,  as  hasty  (O.  Fr.  hastif),  jolly 
(O.  Eng.  30lif),  testy  (O,  Eng.  testif),  &c.  An 
/  sound  is  now  used  in  trough,  enough,  sxid 
rough,  to  represent  an  original  guttural.  In 
the  plurals  of  nouns  of  pure  English  origin 
ending  in  -/  or  -If,  with  a  preceding  long 
vowel  (except  oo),  the/  is  changed  into  v.  In 
Romance  words  the  /  remains  uhchauged,  and 
the  plural  is  fonned  by  adding  s.  Words 
ending  in  -ff  or  -rf,  also  form  the  i)lural  by  the 
addition  of  s.  In  Russian  the  letter  /  is  uni- 
formly used  to  represent  the  sound  of  th,  as 
Feodor  for  Theodore. 

F  as  an  initial  is  used : 

1.  In  Musix: :  For  Forte,  to  mark  that  a  pas- 
sage is  to  be  played  or  sung  loudly ;  ff  =  for- 
tissimo, when  it  is  to  be  played  or  sung  very 
loudly. 

2.  In  Distinctio-ns :  For  Fellow,  as  F.R.S.  = 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

3.  In  Med, :  For  the  Latin  word  Fiat  =  let 
it  be  made. 

F  as  a  syTTibol  is  used : 

1.  In  nuTnerals :  For  40,  and  with  a  dash 
over  it  (F)  =  40,000.  In  Greek  F  (written  sO 
=  6. 

2.  In  Chem. :  For  the  non-metaUic  element 
Fluorine,  and  for  Fluoride— e.g.,  F  =  Fluomie, 
KF  =  Potassium  Fluoride.  Sometimes  F  is 
xised  for  Formic  Acid. 

3.  In  Music : 

(1)  For  the  note  called  parhypate  in  the 
Greater  Perfect  system  of  the  Greeks.  The 
letter-name  of  Frite  in  the  upper  tetrachord. 

(2)  The  flrst'note  of  the  Eolian  mode,  or 
church  scale,  commencing  four  notes  above 
the  hypo-Eolian. 

(3)  The  note  called  Fa  ut  in  the  hexachord 
system.  The  fourth  note  in  the  scale  of  C. 
[Notation.] 

(4)  The  key-note  of  the  major  scale  requiring 
one  flat  in  the  signature ;  and  the  key-note  of 
the  minor  scale  related  to  A  flat. 


^te,  f^t,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  eamel,  her,  thdre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pSt. 
or,  wore,  wplf.  work,  who,  son ;   mute,  ciib.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


fa— fabricate 
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(5)  For  the  note  Fah  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
notation. 

4.  In  Biblical  Criticism  :  F  for  the  Codex 
Angiensis;  f  (small  letter),  for  the  Cursive  MSS. 

5.  Plbysics:  For  Fahrenheit,  denoting  that  the 
degree  of  temperature  is  according  to  that  scale, 
as  60°  F. 

^  All  boiling  points,  melting  points,  &c,,  in 
"the  chemical  articles  of  this  Dictionary  are 
expressed  in  degi'ees  of  the  Centigrade  scale, 
unless  F  is  added,  to  show  that  the  tempera- 
ture is  expressed  in  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

6.  In  Old  Law :  F  was  branded  on  felons 
who  were  admitted  to  benefit  of  clergy. 

7.  Ill  Heraldry :  For  the  Fesse-point  (q.v.). 

F-clef,  s. 

Millie:  The  bass  clef,  the  sign  of  which  is 
a  corruption  of  that  letter. 

F-holes,  s.  pi. 

Miisic:  The  holes  in  the  belly  of  a  violin,  so 
called  ftom  their  shape. 

fa(l),  a.    [Ital.l 

Music :  The  syllable  used  in  solmisation 
for  F. 

fa-bemol,  s. 

Miisic :  F  flat. 

*  fa  (2),  fae,  s.    [Foe  ]    A  foe,  an  enemy. 

"  Sa  lawlie  to  my  proud/a." 

Douglas:  nrgU,lU,4l 

*fa(3),  faw.s.    [Fa,  v.] 

1.  That  which  falls  to  one's  lot. 

2.  A  share  ;  that  which  is  due. 

3.  A  fall. 

%  To  shake  a  fa  .* 

1.  Lit. :  To  wrestle. 

2.  Fig. :  To  strive.    (Scotch.) 

f^  (1),  taw  (1),  v.i.  &  t.    [Fall,  v.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  fall. 

"  For  its  like  we  may  fa  in  wi'  Bome  o'  hie  imfreendfl." 
Scott :  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxvii. 

B.  Trans. :  To  fall  or  happen  to  ;  as,  It 
faws  me  to  do  that. 

1^  (2),  faw  (2),  v.i.    [Prob.  from  Low  Ger.  faa; 
Dan.  faaer  =  to  get,  to  acquire.] 

1.  To  obtain,  to  get. 

2.  To  have  as  one's  lot. 

fa-am,    fa-ham,   s.     [A  native   African 
word  (?).]    (See  the  compound.) 

-  faam-tea,  faliam.-tea,  s.  A  name  given 
to  the  dried  leaves  of  Angrwcum  Jragrans,  an 
orchid  noted  for  the  fragrancy  of  its  leaves. 
The  infusion  is  used  as  a  stomachic,  and  in 
puhnonary  complaints. 

fa'-ard,  t*.    [Favoured.]    (Scotch.) 


I,  s.    [Face,  s.] 

ffS-b,  s.  [Fob.]  A  small  pocket;  a  tobacco- 
pouch. 

"  When  fai>s  au'  eniBMu-mills  rlu  toom." 

A.  Scott :  Poems,  p.  SO. 

ta'-ba,  5.    [Lat.,  =  a  bean.] 

■  Bot. :  A  genus  of  herbs,  belonging  to  the 
order  Leguminosse  (or  Pabacese  of  Lindley). 
It  is  of  the  sub-tribe  Vicieae.  Its  type  is  the 
Common  Bean,  Faba  vulgaris.    [Bean.] 

ra^-ba'-fe-se,  s.'pl.  [Lat.  fab(a)  =  a  bean ; 
fern.  adj.  pi.  sufi".  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Lindley's  name  for  the  order  of  plants 
better  known  as  Leguminosse  (q.v.). 

fa-ba'-^o-oiis,  a.  [Low  Lat.  fahaceus  =  hav- 
*ing  the  nature  of  a  bean  ;  Lat.  faba  =  a  bean.  ] 
■  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  nature  or  proper- 
ties of  a  bean  ;  like  a  bean. 

2.   Bot. :   Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
the  Fabacese  (q.v.). 

'^  fab'-ell,  s.  [A  corruption  of  0.  Epg.  favel 
(qv.).^ 

t  f£ib'-ell-a-t6r,  s.  [Lat.  fdbella  =  a  little 
fable,  dim.  from  faMla  =  a.  fable.]  One  who 
teUs  little  fables. 

C^'-ber,  ts.    [Lat.]    A'fish,  the  dory. 

Fa'-bi-an,  a.  [Lat.  Fdbius,  FaManus,  from 
Fdbius' Maximus  —  (1)  Belonging  or  relating 
to  the  Gens  Fabia;  (2;  used,  esp.  in  the  phrase 


Fabiance  artes  =  Fabian  tactics,  to  denote 
tactics,  the  chief  point  of  which  is  to  weary 
and  exhaust  the  enemy.  By  such  measures 
Fabius  Maximus  Cunctator  greatly  harassed 
Hannibal  in  the  Second  Punic  War.] 

1.  Lit. :  Belonging,  related  to,  or  connected 
with  the  Roman  Gens  Fabia. 

"  Tall  Caeso  was  the  bravest  man 
Of  the  brave  Fabian  race.'" 
Macaulay  :  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regilhu,  xvii. 

2.  Fig. :  Slow,  cautious,  avoiding  open  coli- 
flict. 

"  Very  little  qualified  to  conduct  a  campaign  on  the 
Fabian  system..  —Jttacaitlay  :  JBltt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

fabe^,    fapes,    feabes,    feapes,    s.   pi. 

[Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Ribes  grossularia.  (Brit- 
ten &  Holland.) 

fa'-ble,  *  fa-bull,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.  fable,  from  Lat. 
fabula  =  a  narrative,  fi-om  for  =  to  speak  ; 
Sp.  (Si  Port,  fabula;  Ital.  favola.] 
A.  As  substantive: 

*  1.  A  story,  a  narrative,  a  tale. 

2.  A  feigned  tale  or  story  intended  to  en- 
force some  moral  precept ;  a  fictitious  narra- 
tive conveying  some  useful  iuforniation,  or 
intended  for  entertainment ;  an  allegory. 

"  I  remembre  the  fable 
Of  Penelope  most  stable." 

Skelton :  Bake  of  Philip  Sparoio. 

*  3.  The  plot  of  a  poem  or  story ;  the  con- 
nected series  of  events  in  a  dramatic  or  epic 
poem. 

"  Faitle  maybe  divided  into  the  probable,  the  alle- 
gorical, and  the  marvellouB  " — Pope:  Homer;  Jliad. 
(Prei.) 

4,  A  foolish  storj'. 

"  But  refuse  profane  and  old  -wives'  fables."— 1  Tim. 
iv.  /. 

5.  A  falsehood,  an  untruth,  a  fiction,  a  fab- 
rication. 

"And  eke  what  folke  there  with  him  were 
Without/a6te  I  wol  discrive," 

RoTuaunt  of  the  Rose. 

*  6.  A  byword  ;  a  subject  of  gossip  or  talk. 

"  We  gi-ew 
the  fable  of  the  city  where  we  dwelt." 

Tenni/son:  OarAener' s  Daughter. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  fable  ;  fictitious,  fabulous. 

"  Thou /able  Styx  !  whose  livid  streams  are  roU'd 
Through  dreary  coasts,  which  1  tho'  blind  behold." 
Pope  :  Thebais  of  Statins,  8a,  84. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fable, 
tale,  novel,  and  romance:  "Ditferent  species 
of  composition  are  expressed  by  the  above 
words  ;  the/a&ie  is  allegorical ;  its  actions  are 
natural,  but  its  agents  are  imaginary  :  the  tale 
is  fictitious,  but  not  imaginary ;  both  the 
agents  and  actions  are  drawn  from  the  passing 
scenes  of  life.  Gods  and  goddesses,  animals 
and  men,  trees,  vegetables,  and  inanimate  ob- 
jects in  general,  may  be  made  the  agents  of  a 
fable ;  but  of  a  taU,  properly  speaking,  only 
men  or  supematuial  spirits  can  be  the  agents : 
of  the  former  description  are  the  celebrated 
fables  of  -SIsop ;  and  of  the  latter  the  tales  of 
Mannontel,  the  tales  of  the  Genii,  ifec.  .  .  . 
Fables  are  written  for  instruction  :  tales  princi- 
pally for  amusement ;  fables  consist  mostly  of 
only  one  incident  or  action,  from  which  a 
moral  can  be  drawn  :  tales  always  of  many, 
which  excite  an  interest  for  an  individual. 
The  tale  when  compared  with  the  novel  is  a 
simple  kind  of  fiction  ;  it  consists  of  but  few 
persons  in  the  drama ;  whilst  the  novel,  on 
the  contrary,  admits  of  every  possible  variety 
in  characters.  The  tale  is  told  without  much 
art  or  contrivance  to  keep  the  reader  in  sus- 
pense, without  any  depth  of  plot  or  importance 
in  the  catastrophe ;  the  novel  affords  the 
greatest  scope  for  exciting  an  interest  by  the 
I'apid  succession  of  events,  the  involvements 
of  interests,  and  the  unravelling  of  its  plot. 
If  the  novel  awakens  the  attention,  the  ro- 
mance rivets  the  whole  mind  and  engages  the 
affections  ;  it  presents  nothing  but  what  is 
extraordinary  and  calculated  to  till  the  imagi- 
nation."    {Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fable-maker,    *  fable-monger,  s. 

An  inventor  or  writer  of  fables. 


"  To  distinguish  the  true  and  i: 
the  ftihle-mongers  or  mythica.  - 
vi.  16. 


per  allegorists  from 
Vaterland:  Works, 


*fa'-ble,  *fa-blen,  v.i.  ht.    [O.  Fr.  fabler, 
from  hsX.fabulor,  tvoxa.  fa^la.'\ 
A.  Intransitive: 
1.  To  talk,  to  discourse,  to  converse. 

-  Wycliffe :  Luke 


2,  To  compose  or  write  fables  or  fiction. 

"  To  loftier  rapture  thou  caust  wake  the  thought 
Than  all  tHie  fabling  iweta'  boasted  powers." 

Warton  :  Pleasures  cj  Melancholy. 

3.  To  tell  falsehoods  or  untruths. 

"He/aWea  not :  I  hear  the  enemy." 

Shak^p. :  1  Benry  VI.,  iv.  1 

B.  Trans,  :  To  feign,  to  invent,  to  tell  or 
say  falsely. 

"It being /a6?ed  that  when  the  words  were  spoken 
aloud,  some  shepherds  hail  repeated  them  over  their 
bread,  which  was  thereupon  presently  turned  into 
Qesih."— Burnet :  Hist,  Reformatiojt  (an.  1648). 

*  fa'-bler,  s.  [0.  Fr.  fai)ler,  fableor.]  A  writer 
or  spreader  of  fables  ;  one  who  deals  in  fiction ; 
a  fable-monger. 

"  These  Idle/afiicra  in  the  meantime  slander  us  to  the 
world."  —Bp.  Ball ;  JV^o  Peace  with  Rome.  , 

f^b'-U-au  (au  as  6)  (pi.  fab'-li-aux,  aux 

as  6),  s.  [Fr.,  dim.  of/a&ie.]  A  metrical  tale 
composed  by  the  Trouv6res  or  poets  of  the 
Langue  d'Oil  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
centuries.  The  fabliaux  were  sarcastic  or 
witty  references  to  passing  events,  and  were 
intended  for  recitation. 

"  Chaucer  in  all  probability  derived  the  Bubiect  from 
a  FreMch  fabliau."—Tyrwhitt :  Chaucer:  C-  T.  (I"trbd.l. 

fa'-bling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fable,  u] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  -pr.  par.  &  pariicip.  adj.  :  (Sec 
the  verb). 

C,  -4s  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  making  fables. 

"  The  next  to  fabling  fell,  and  smooth  deceits." 

miton :  P.  R.,  iv.  296. 

2.  A  fable. 

"  'Wicked  fablinas  talde  to  me, 
Bot  nogbt  als  the  lagh  of  the." 

Early  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  cxviii.  16. 

fa-b8id'-e-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  faba  =  a  bean,  and 
*Gr.  etSos  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.]  A  term 
applied  by  Mr.  Bowerbank  to  certain  bean- 
shaped  leguminous  seeds  found  in  the  London 
or  Lower  Tertiary  clays  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 
{Page.) 

*  fabor,  s.    [Faubourg.]    A  suburb. 

"  On  to  the  yettis  aud/afioria  oflf  the  toun 
Braithlythaibiynt"  Wallace,  vUi.  62lr. 

fab'-ric,  *f^b'-rick,  s.  [Fr,  fabrigue,  from 
Lat.  fabrica  =  (1)  a  workshop ;  (2)  a  fabric, 
from  faber  (geuit.  fabri)  =  a  workman,  from 
a  root  fa  =  to  set,  to  place  (seen  in  fa-eio  = 
to  make) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  fabrica.} 
I.  Literally : 

1.  That  which  ia  fabricated. 

(1)  The  frame  or  structure  of  a  building ;  a 
building  or  structure ;  au  edifice. 

"  Here's  Skfabric  that  implies  eternity." 

Middleton  :  Mayor  of  Qtieenborough,  Iv.  2. 

(2)  A  cloth  made  by  weaving  or  felting. 
The  various  names  are  derived  from  material^ 
texture,  fineness,  mode  of  weaving,  ■  colour, 
mode  of  colouring,  surface-finishing,  place  of 
manufacture,  &c. 

2.  The  structure,  manufacture,  workman- 
ship, or  texture  of  anything ;  the  manner  in 
which  the  several  parts  of  any  material  or 
structure  are  united. 

*  3.  The  act  or  purpose  of  fabricating  or 
constructing  ;  construction. 

"  This  was  received  .  .  .  for  the  fabric  of  the 
cbm-cbee  of  the  poor."— J/Uman.    iOgUvie.) 

TL  Fig. :  Any  system  of  united  parts,  as  of 
the  world,  society,  the  Church,  &c. 

"  With  what  a  crashj  heard  and  felt  to  the  fartheBt 
ends  of  the  world,  would  the  whole  vast  fabric  of 
society  have  feiMtu."—Macaulay:  Biet.  Eng.f  ch.  x. 

^  For  the  difference  between  fabric  and 
edifice,  see  Edifice. 

*  fabric-lands,  s.  pi.  Lands  given  in 
former  times  for  the  rebuilding,  repair,  or 
maintenance  of  churches. 

*  fab'-ric,  *fab'~iick,  v.i.     [Fr.  fabriguer ; 

Sp.  fabricar ;  Ital.  fabricare.]  To  frame,  to 
construct,  to  put  together,  to  build,  to  fashioi. 

"  Shew  what  laws  of  life 
The  cheese-inhatntaiits  observe,  and  how 
/"a&rii*)*  their  mansions,"    J.  PkiU/js:  Cider,  i. 

*  fab'-ri-cant,  s.  [Lat.  fabHcans,  pr.  par.  of 
fabrico  =  fo  fabricate  (q.v.).]  One  who  fabri- 
cates ;  a  manufacturer  or  fabricator. 

fab'-ri-cate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  fabricaPus,  pa. 
par,  of  fabrico,  from  fabrica  =  a  fabric  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Literally  (of  material  things): 

1.  To  build,  to  construct,  to  frame  ;  to  form 
by  putting  together  the  several  parts. 


bo^  b^;  p^t.  j^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  sbin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph 
-oian,  -tian  ^shaA.     -tlon,  -slon  =  shiin;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    ^cious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shtis.    -bl©,  -die,  &c.  =  bol,  d^l. 
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2.  To  form  by  art,  to  manufacture,  t-o  weave  : 
as,  To  fabricate  woollens. 

II,  Fig.  (of  immaterial  tilings):  To  manu- 
facture, to  devise,  to  put  together,  to  forge,  to 
invent,  to  contrive.  (Generally  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"The  imi>08tor  yrYvo  fabricated  these  forgerieB"— 
MaccLvZay.  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  B,  Inira^is. :  To  invent,  to  tell  fictions  or 
untruths. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  fabricate, 
and  to  invent,  see  Invent. 

fii|j-ri-ca'-tion,  s.    [Fr. ,  from  Lat.  fabricatio, 

from  fabricahis,    pa.    par.    of  fabrico ;    Sp. 
fahricacion;  Ital.  fabricazione.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  building,  con- 
structing, or  framing  ;  construction. 

2.  The  act  of  manufacturing. 

*  3.  The  act  of  creating,  or  forming ;  crea- 
tion. 

"  Attributing  the  affection  of  the  soul  unto  the  great 
God,  ]yat  the  fabrication  of  the  hody  tothe  Oii  ex  Deo." 
—Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind,  \t.  2Q0. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Theactof  inventing,  devising,  creating, 
or  planning. 

"  The  very  idea  of  the  fabrication  of  a  new  govem- 
inelit," — Burke ;  French  lievolution. 

2.  The  act  of  inventing,  devising,  or  planning 
falsely ;  forgery. 

3.  That  which  is  invented,  devised,  or 
planned  falsely ;  a  forgery,  a  falsehood,  an  in- 
vention. 

%  For  the  difference  between  fabi-icaiion 
imd  fiction,  see  Fiction. 

fSib'-ri-car-tor,  s.  [Lat.  ;  Fr.fabricateur  ;  Sp. 
fabricador;  Ital.  fabricaiore.] 

1.  One  who  constructs,  frames,  builds,  or 
makes. 

"The  Almighty  fabricator  of  the  universe." — 
Bowell  :  Letters,  bk.  iii.,  lett.  9. 

2.  One  who  invents,  devises,  plans,  or 
forges. 

*  fab'-rf-ca-tress,  s.  [Eng.  fabricator ;  -ess.] 
A  female  fabricator  ;  a  constructress. 

*  fab'-ri-car-tiire,  s,  [Lat.  fabricatus,  pa. 
par.  oi fabrico.]  A  fabricating  or  making; 
fabrication. 

jteii-bri'-ci-a»  s.  [Named  after  J.  C.  Fabricius, 
a  celebrated  Danish  entomologist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Australian  shrubs  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Myrtaceee.  They  have  alter- 
nate dotted  leaves  and  axillary  white  flowers. 

fiib'-rile,  a.  [Lat.  fdbrilis,  from  fa^er  =  a 
workman ;  Sp.  fabril ;  Ital.  fabbrile.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  workmen  or  to  handi- 
craft, as  in  wood,  stone,  metal,  tSic, 

*  fSib'-u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  fabnlaris  -  legendary, 
fabulous.]  Relating  to  the  construction  of  a 
story  or  dramatic  plot. 

"Fraught  with  the  worst  errors  of  French  habit— 
atteniiated  declamation  and  fabular  heaviness." — 
Philips :  Distrust  Mother,    {Ed.  Oxberry,  Prei ) 

iS.b-U-lar'-i-a,  s.     [Lat.  fabulus,  diinin.  from 

fabd  =  a  bean.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Porcellanous  Fora- 
niinifera.  Chambers  filled  with  labyrinthic 
shell-matter,  the  cavities  in  which  are  mostly 
elongate  with  the  axis  of  the  shell.  They 
are  narrow,  and,  opening  terminally,  make 
a  cribriform  septal  face.  Only  one  sx->ecies, 
Fabularia  ovata,  or  discolitkus,  is  known :  it 
abounds  in  the  Eocene  Tertiaries  of  France. 
(Grijith  &  Henfrey.) 

*  ^b'-u-latc,  v.i.      [Lat.  fdbulatus,  pa.  par. 

of  fab'ulor.]    To  fable. 

' '  111  an  enchanted  tower,  as  they /a6u^a(e," — Adams : 
Works,  1.  10. 

*  fS-b-U-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  fabulatns,  pa.  par. 
oi fdliulor.']  Theactofraoralizingfables.  {Ash.) 

*  fSib'-U-list,  s.  [Fv.  fabuliste;  Sp.  fabulista, 
from  Lat.  fabula.]  A  writer  or  inventor  of 
fables. 

"  A  forger  or  a,  fabulistwould  have  made  for  Christ 
dittcoin-sea  exhortiuf  to  vivtMe."  —  Palcff :  Evidences, 
l>t  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

*  f&b'-u-lize,  *  iab'-u-lif  e,  v.i.     [Lat.  fab- 

ul(a) ;  Eng.  snff.  -ize.]    To  write  or  speak  in 
fables  ;  to  compose  fictions. 

*  ^b-u-l6s'-i-t^,  s.  [Lat.  fabulositas,  from 
fahulosus;  Fr.  fabulosite;  Sp.  fabulosidad.] 


1.  The  quality  of  being  fabulous  or  full  of 
fables  ;  fabulousness. 

"  T!\\Q  fabulosity  of  the  book  concluded  against  the 
existence  o(  the  patriarch." —  Warburton :  Divine 
Legation,  l)k.  vL,  §  2. 

2.  A  feigned  or  fabulous  story ;  a  fable. 

"  Herodotus  hath  besiirinkled  his  work  with  many 
fabulosities."— Brotone :  Vulgar  Errour a,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

fab'-U-loiis,  a.  [Lat.  fabulosns,  from  fabttla 
=  a  fable;  Fr.  fabuleux;  Sii\  fabuloso ;  Ital. 
favoloso.] 

1.  Feigned,  fictitious,  invented ;  not  founded 
on  fact ;  exceeding  the  bounds  of  ]irobability 
or  reason. 

" The  atory  is  fabulous."—Waterland:  Works,  ix.  SH. 

2.  Belated,  described,  or  told  of  in  fables. 
"The  hero  wa-s  great  enough  at  least  to  sustain  the 

crown  of  ttiis  fabulous  glory."— G=.  JI.  Lewes:  History 
of  Philosophy,  i.  ID. 

3.  Exceedingly  great ;  almost  beyond  be- 
lief;  incredible  :  as,  His  books  were  sold  at  a 
fabulous  price. 

"I  procured  a  box  in  'the  first  tier  at  a  fabulous 
price.  —Ad.  Sir  JI.  Mundy :    Palermo  &  Naples,  cli. 

xxiii. 

fab'-u-loiis-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  fahulons;  -ly.l 

1.  In  a  fabulous  manner;  in  manner  of  a 
fable  or  fiction. 

"These  things  are  uncertain  and  fabulously] oms- 
mented." — Orenewey:  Tacitus;  Annals,  p.  131. 

2.  In  a  fabulous  or  almost  incredible  manner 


*fab'-U-lous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fabulous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  fabulous,  feigned,  or 
fictitious. 

"  His  fabulousness  and  credulity  are  Justly  blamed." 
— Johnson :  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

*  fa'-bur-den.  *fa'-bur-then,  s.  &  a.    [A 

corruption  'of  Fr,  faux-hourdon  =^  (lit.)  false 
burden.  [Burden.]  The  word  bourdon  or 
bordone  in  its  primary  sense  is  (in  French  and 
Italian)  a  pilgrim's  staff;  hence,  from  similarity 
in  form,  the  bass-pipe,  or  drone  of  the  bag- 
pipe, and  thence  again  simply  a  deep  bass 
note.  As  the  earliest  Falsi  bordoTii  of  which 
we  have  specimens  are  principally  formed, 
except  at  their  cadences,  by  successions  of 
fourths  and  sixths  below  the  plain-song 
melody,  such  an  accompanying  bass,  to  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  use  the 
low  octaves  of  the  organum,  and  to  consider 
thirds  and  sixths  inadmissible  in  the  harmon- 
ized accompaniment  of  the  Gregorian  Chant, 
would  sound  false ;  and  this  application  of 
the  meaning  of  the  faho  and  faux  seems  a 
more  rational  derivation  than  that  sometimes 
given  from  falsetto  and  falsette,  as  implying 
the  combination  of  the  high  voices  with  the 
low  in  Falso  Bordone  harmony.  (Ch^ove.)'] 
[Faux-Bourdon.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Literally : 

Music:  One  of  the  early  systems  of  har- 
monizing a  given  portion  of  plain-song  or  a 
canto  fermo.  It  was  afterwards  used  as  a 
term  for  a  soi"t  of  harmony  consisting  of  thirds 
and  sixths  added  to  a  canto  fermo.  When 
counterpoint  had  superseded  both  diaphony 
and  descant,  the  term  faburden  was  still  ap- 
plied to  a  certain  species  of  counterpoint, 
.sometimes,  but  not  always,  note  against  note. 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

"Uescjinti,  pryuksonge,  counterpoint,  and  fabur- 
den."— Bale :  Image,  pt.  iii. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  monotonous  refrain. 

"To  sing,  as  It  were,  ^e  faburden  oi  a  song." — 
P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  735. 

B,  As  adj. :  High-sounding. 

"Mirabile,  rairaculoso,  stupendo,  and  such /a6«r- 
then  words."— Lodge  :   iVU's  Miserie  (1596). 

fac,  s.      A  contraction  for  facsimile  (q.v.). 

f^-^a'de,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  facciata  =  the 
front  of  a  building,  from  faccia  =  the  face  ; 
Lat.  fades.]    [Face.] 

Arch.  :  The  face  or  front  of  any  considerable 
building  to  a  street,  court,  garden,  or  other 
place. 

fa9e,  *  faas,  s.  [Fr.  face,  from  Lat.  fades ; 
Ital.  faccia ;  O.  Sp.  faz.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  front  part  of  the  head  of  any  animal, 
more  especially  of  man,  consisting  of  the  fore- 
head, eyes,  nose,  cheeks,  mouth,  and  chin ; 
the  visage,  the  countenance. 

"He  is  like  unto  a  man  beholding  his  natujral /ace 

in  a  glass."— yames  i.  23. 


(2)  The  aspect  or  expression  of  the  visage, 
as  indicative  of  pleasure  or  displeasure,  favour 
or  anger. 

"The  Lord  make  hia  face  to  shine  upon  thee.*'— 
Numbers  vi.  25. 

(3)  That  part  of  anything  which  presents 
itself  to  the  view  as — 

(a)  The  surface  of  anything. 

"  Thou  liast  driven  me  from  the/ace  of  the  earth."— 
Genesis  iv.  14. 

(&■)  The  front,  the  forepart  of  anything. 

"Also  the  breadth  of  the /«ce  of  the  house  and  of 
the  separate  itlace  toward  the  east  an  hundred  cubits." 
—Ezekiel.  x.\i.  14. 

(c)  A  plane  surface  of  a  solid  ;  one  of  the 
sides  bounding  a  solid  :  thus  a  cube  has  six 
faces,  an  octahedron  eight. 

(4)  The  dial  of  a  watch,  clock,  compass- 
card,  &c. 

(5)  The  edge  of  a  cutting  instrument. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Presence,  sight. 

"In  the  very  face  of  the  Coart."~-Strype :  Memo- 
mortals;  Q.  Mary  (an,  1554). 

t  (2)  Appearance,  look,  aspect. 


*  (3)  The  visible  state  of  things. 

"This  would  produce  a  new  face  of  things  in 
Euroi>e. " — A  ddisou. 

*(4)  An  outward  show,  appearance,  or  cover  ; 
sui'face  show. 

"They  took  him  to  set  a,  face  upon  their  own  malig- 
nant designs.  "—J/iHtm. 

(5)  A  distortion  of  the  features :  as.  He  made 
a  wry  fo/^. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Doll?  You  are  making 
faces  now," — Dickens  :  Barnaby  Jludge,  ch.  iv. 

(6)  Confidence,  boldness  ;  effrontery,  assui'- 
ance, 

"  A  chaplain  of  Cortes  had  the  face  to  assert  that 
in  one  engagement  against  the  Indians  St,  James  liad 
appeared  on  a  grey  horse  at  the  head  of  the  Castilian 
adventurers." — MacavZay :  Battle  of  the  Lalie  EegillUA, 
(In  trod.) 

*  (7)  Favour. 

"  Seek  ye  vay  face.— Psalm,  xxvii.  8, 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  front  or  broadside  of  a  building ;  the 
fagade  ;  the  front  of  a  wall. 

(2)  The  surface  of  a  stone  exposed  on  the 
face  of  a  wall.  The  sides  are  flanks,  the  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  are  beds. 

(3)  The  front  of  an  arch  showing  the  vertical 
surfaces  of  the  outside  row  of  voussoira. 

2.  Anatomy  : 

(1)  The  lower  part  of  the  head  of  a  mam- 
miferous  animal. 

(2)  The  aspect  of  an  organ. 

3.  Astrol :  The  third  part  of  a  sign,  each 
divided  into  ten  degrees. 

i.  Carpentry : 

(1)  The  front  of  a  jamb  presented  towards 
the  room. 

(2)  The  sole  of  a  plane. 

6.  Crystall.  :  One  of  the  planes  which  form 
the  surface  of  a  regular  solid. 

6.  Forging: 

(1)  The  working  portion  of  a  hammer-head. 

(2)  The  flat  part  of  an  anvil. 

7.  Fort. :  One  of  the  parts  which  form  a 
salient  angle  projecting  towards  the  country. 
[Bastion.] 

8.  Gearing :  That  part  of  the  acting  surface 
of  a  cog  which  projects  beyond  the  pitch-line. 
Tlie  portion  within  that  limit  is  the  flank. 

9.  Grinding :  That  portion  of  a  lap  or  wheel, 
whether  the  edge  or  the  disc,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  grinding. 

10.  Mining :  That  portion  of  a  coal-seam 
which  is  in  process  of  removal. 

11.  Mil.  :  The  face  of  a  square  is  the  side  of 
a  body  of  men  formed  into  a  square. 

12.  Ord. :  The  surface  of  metal  at  the  muzzle 
of  a  gun. 

13.  Print. :  The  surface  of  type  from  which 
the  impression  is  taken.  The  character  of  the 
face,  for  size,  style,  and  proportions,  gives  the 
name  to  the  type. 

14.  Steam-engineering : 

(1)  The  flat  part  of  a  slide-valve  on  which 
it  moves. 

(2)  The  flat  portion  on  a  cylinder  forming 
a  seat  for  a  valve. 


fiite.  f^t,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  f^  CatUer;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  vrqU^  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


face—facet 
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15.  Zool. :  The  anterior  portion  of  the  head 
of  a  maramiferous  animal ;  tlie  face  of  birds 
comprehends  the  ophtliahnic  regions,  cheeks, 
temples,  forehead,  and  vertex;  the  face  of 
insects  is  the  parts  between  the  proboscis  and 
prothorax. 

IF  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  face 
and  front :  "  Tlie  face  is  applied  to  that  part  of 
bodies  which  serves  as  an  index  or  nile,  and 
contains  ceitain  marks  to  direct  the  observer  ; 
ihe  froiit  is  employed  for  that  part  which  is 
most  prominent  or  foremost ;  hence  we  speak 
of  the  face  of  a  wheel  or  clock,  the  face  of  a 
painting,  or  the  face  of  natnre  ;  but  tlie  front 
of  a  house  or  building,  and  the  front  of  a 
stage  :  hence,  likewise,  the  propriety  of  the 
expressions,  to  put  a  good  face  on  a  thing,  to 
show  a  hold,  front." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  face, 
co^tntenance,  and  visage:  "The /ace  consists  of 
a  certain  set  of  features ;  the  coimtenance  con- 
sists of  the  general  aggregate  of  looks  produced 
by  these  features  ;  the  visage  consists  of  such 
looks  in  particular  cases  :  the  face  is  the  work- 
of  nature ;  the  countenance  and  visage  are  tlie 
work  of  the  mind  :  the  face  remains  the  same, 
but  the  countenance  and  vuage  are  changeable. 
The  face  belongs  to  brutes  as  well  as  men ;  tlie 
countenance  is  the  peculiar  property  of  man  ; 
the  visage  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  superior 
beings  ;  the  term  is  applied  only  in  the  grave 
or  lofty  style."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

^  In  special  phrases : 

1.  To  fly  in  ihe  face  of:  To  withstand,  to 
oppose,  to  defy. 

2.  To  entreat  tlie  face  of:  To  seek  the  favour 
of ;  to  pray  to. 


3.  To  accept  the  face  of:  To  favour. 

"See,  1  have  accepted  thy  face  concerning  thia  tblng 
also,'— Gen.  xix.  21.    (Mai^J 

4.  To  set  the  face  against :  To  oppose,  to 
withstand  firmly. 

5.  Face  to  face : 

(1)  In  immediate  presence  of  each  other. 

"  She  sent  for  Blanche  to  accuse  hev/ace  to/ace." 
Tennyson:  Priiiccsa,  iv.  220. 

*(2)  Clearly;  without  the  interposition  of 
other  bodies. 

"Now  we  see  through  a  glass  tlorkly;  but  then 
/ace  to  face." — 1  Corinth,  xiii.  12. 

6.  To  make  a  face :  To  distort  the  features  ; 
to  put  on  an  unnatural  or  purposely  altered 
look. 

7.  To  one's  face:  Directly;  in  plain  words  : 
as,  To  tell  another  anything  to  his  face. 

8.  Face  of  a  bastion : 
Fort. :  [II.  7]. 

9.  Face  prolonged  or  extended,  in  fortification, 
is  that  part  of  the  line  of  defence  which  is 
between  the  angle  of  the  shoulder  and  the 
curtain. 

face-ache,  face-ague,  s.  A  kind  of 
neuralgia  which  attacks  the  nerves  of  the 
face ;  called  also  Tic-dolom-eux  (q.v.). 

face-and-bood,  6. 

Bot. :  Viola  tricolor,  from  the  markings  in 
the  iietals  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a 
human  face,  and  the  often  dark,  hood-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  upper  part  of  the  flower. 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

face-cdoth,  s.    A  cloth  laid  over  the  face 
of  a  corpse. 
"  The  white  mist  like  afacc-cloCh  to  the  face 
Clung  -to  the  dead  eartu, "    Tennyson  :  Guinevere,  1. 

face-guard,  s. 

1.  A  mask  with 
windows  for  the 
eyes,  adapted  to  the 
use  of  persons  ex- 
posed to  great  heat, 
as  in  glass-houses, 
forging  heavy  works, 
and  in  the  various 
nietallurgic  furnace 
operations.  Also  for 
workmen  exposed  to 
flying  particles  of 
metal  or  stone. 

2.  A  wire-gauze  mask  worn  to  protect  the 
face  in  fencing. 

face-liammer,  s.  One  with  a  flat  face, 
as  distinguished  from  one  having  pointed  or 
edged  peens. 


FACE  GUARD. 


faoe-in-hood,  s. 

Bot. :  Aconitrtvi  Napellus,  from  the  upper 
petals  forming  a  hood,  the  stamens  and  pistils, 
with  the  lower  petals,  bearing  some  fanciful 
resemblance  to  a  face.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

face-joint,  £. 

Arch. :  That  joint  of  a  voussoir  which  ap- 
pears on  the  face  of  the  arch. 

fEtce-mould,  s. 

Carp. :  The  pattern  from  which  the  orna- 
mental railings  for  stairs,  &c.,  are  to  be  cut. 

*  face-painter,  s.  A  painter  of  portraits. 

""  face-painting,  s. 

1.  The  art  of  painting  portraits. 

2.  Tlie  act  or  practice  of  applying  rouge  to 
the  face. 

face-piece,  $. 

Ship-build. :  A  piece  wrought  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  knee  of  the  head,  to  assist  the 
conversion  of  the  main-piece,  and  to  shorten 
the  upper  bolts  of  the  knee  of  the  head. 

face-plan,  s. 

Arch,  drawing:  The  principal  or  front  eleva- 
tion. 

fcioe-plate,  o\ 

1.  A  plate  screwed  on  to  the  spindle  of  a 
lathe,  and  affording  a  means  of  attaching  the 
work  to  be  turned  ;  or  a  place  of  attachment 
for  a  pin  which  comes  against  the  dog  or 
driver  on  the  work,  and  imparts  rotation  to 
the  latter. 

2,  A  true  plane  for  testing  a  dressed  surface. 

*  face-royal,  s.  a  royal  or  kingly  face  ; 
also  the  face  stamped  on  the  coin  called  a 
royal. 

"He  will  not  atick  to  say  his  face  isa/acc-ro^ar." 
Sliakesp. :  2  Henri/  IV;  i-  2. 

face-wall,  s. 

Arch. :  The  front  wall  of  a  building. 

face-wheel,  o. 

Mech. :  Another  name  for  a  crown  or  con- 
trate  wheel,  which  has  cogs  projecting  from 
the  periphery  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
motion.  The  term  is  applicable  to  a  wheel 
whose  face  rather  than  its  perimeter  is  made 
effective,  as  in  the  cog-wheels  cited  ;  it  is  also 
applied  to  a  wheel  the  disc-face  of  which  is 
adapted  for  grinding  and  polishing ;  a  lap. 

le,  vX  &  i.    [Face,  s.] 

A,  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  meet  in  front  or  face  to  face ;  to  con- 
front, to  bra^'e. 

"  This  youth,  the  joy  of  Nestor's  glorious  age, 
111  arms  intrepid,  with  the  ftrst  he  fought. 
Faced  every  foe,  and  eveiy  danger  sought" 

Pope  :  Eomer ;  fllad  xiiL  Jos. 

2.  To  meet  with  boldness  or  firmness ;  to 
confront  boldly. 

"  And  yet  a  iiiodeBt  comrade  led  them  forth 
Fi-om  their  shy  solitude  to/«ce  the  world 
With  a  gay  confidence  ami  seemly  pride." 

Word*worth:  jExcursion,  bk.  vii. 

*  3.  To  brave,  to  bully,  to  oppose  with  im- 
^pudence,  to  browbeat. 

"I  will  neither  be  faced  nor  braved."— fiftaftcsp.  .■ 
Taming  of  lAe  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

4.  To  stand  opposite  to. 

"  A  view  of  the  side  of  the  Palatine  mountain  that 
faces  it." — Addisun :  On  Italy. 

5.  To  cover  in  front ;  to  invest  with  a  coat- 
ing or  covering. 

"Where  your  old  bank  is  hollow,/ace  it  with'the 
first  spit  of  earth  that  you  dig  out  of  the  ditch  "— 
Mortimer :  Busbandry. 

6.  To  put  a  face  or  appearance  on  :  as,  To 
face  inferior  t.ea,  by  mixing  it  with  colouring 
matter  and  other  substances,  so  as  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a  better  quaUty  and  higher 
value. 

7.  To  lay  or  place  with  the  face  downwards. 

8.  To  turn  the  face  in  any  direction  :  as,  To 
face  a  body  of  men  to  the  right  or  left. 

*  9.  To  countenance. 

"  Was  this  the  face  that/aced  so  many  follies'  " 
__     ^    ,     .     „  Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iy.\. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Mason.:  To  dress  or  smooth  the  face  of 
stone. 

*  2.  Cards :  A  term  at  primero ;  to  stand 
boldly  upon  a  card. 


^^< 


B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  stand  mth  the  face  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion ;  to  look  in  a  certain  direction :  as,  The 
house /aces  towards  the  east. 

2.  To  turn  the  face  in  a  certaili  direction. 

"  Hail  and  farewell  they  shouted  thrice  again, 
Thrice  facing  to  the  left,  and  thence  they  turned 
.igaiu."        Dryden :  Palamon  i6  Arcite,  iii.  995. 

*  3,  To  carry  a  false  appearance  ;  to  play 
the  liypocrite. 

"  Thon  needs  must  learn  to  laugh,  or  l3~e, 
To /ace,  to  forge,  to  scoff,  to  company.' 

Spenser :  Mother  ffubberds  Tale. 
II.  Mil. :  To  turn  or  wheel  in  any  direction ; 
to  face  about  is  to  turn  right  round. 

"Defeating  it  by  a  single  well-directed  dischai^e  of 
the  rear  rank,  v/ho  faced  about  for  that  purpose.'— 
AUsott :  Hist.  Europe,  ch.  xciii. 

H  (1)  To  face  a  thing  out:  To  persist  in  or 
maintain  any  assertion  or  conduct  unblush- 
ingly  and  shamelessly ;  to  brave  with  effron- 
tery ;  to  caiTy  through  an  undertaking  by 
effrontery  or  assurance. 

"She  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out." 

STiakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  JSlirew,  ii.  1. 
(2)  To  face  doitm :  To  withstand  with  bold- 
ness and  effrontery. 

"Here's  a  villain  that  would/ace  me  down. 
He  met  me  on  the  mart." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1, 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  face  and  to 
confront,  see  Confront. 

f&9ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Face,  v.) 

A.  -4s  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  face  ;  marked  with  a  face. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  a  false  appearance  given  to 
it :  as,  Faced  tea. 

II.  Mason.  :  Having  the  outer  surface 
dressed  or  smoothed. 

*^'9e-le8S,  a.  [Bug.  face;  -less.]  Without 
or  destitute  of  a  face. 

fa9-e-lld'-e-ee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fascelis; 
Gr.  eZfio?  (eidos)  ~  form,  and  Lat.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ere.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  sub- 
order Labiatiflorae,  tribe  Mutisiaceae. 

fa9'-e-lis,  s  [Gr.  (fidKeKos  (phakelos)  =  a. 
bundle,  a  faggot.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Facelidese  (q.v.).  It  contains  a  small  ChJUan 
plant,  like  Cudweed  (q.v.). 

fa^'-er,  s.     [Eng. /ac(e);  -er.] 
L  Literally : 

*  1.  One  who  opposes  or  braves ;  one  who 
puts  on  a  false  show  or  character ;  a  boaster, 
a  bully. 


2.  A  blow  in  the  face. 

"  Blogg,  starting  upright,  tipi>ed  the  fellow  a  facer." 
Barham  :  Ingoldsby  Legends ;  The  Bagman's  Dog. 

IL  Fig. :  A  suddeu  blow,  check,  or  hin- 
drance. 

fa9'-et,  *  f^fef  te,  *  fas-cet,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
fac&tte,  dimin.  of /ace;  Sp.  faceta;  Ital,  fac- 
cetta.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

"  Like  diamonds  cutwith/a«ce(s."— Atcon  ;  Essays  ;^ 
Bonour  A  Reputation. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  An  articular  cavity  of  a  bone 
when  nearly  plain  ;  a  small,  circumscribed 
portion  of  the  suiface  of  a  bone. 

2.  Arch. :  A  flat  projection  between  the 
flutings  of  columns. 

3.  Mineral.  :  One  of  the  small  planes  which 
form  the  sides  of  a  natural  crystal ;  of  a  cut 
diamond  or  other  gem ;  of  a  cut-glass  orna- 
ment or  vessel.  The  facets  of  diamonds  are 
known  as  skew-  or  skill-facets  and  star-facets. 
Upper  skill-facets  are  wrought  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  bezel,  and  teiininate  in  the  girdle  ; 
under-skill  facets  are  wrought  on  the  pavi- 
lions, and  terminate  in  the  girdle.  Star-facets 
are  wrought  on  the  bezels  and  terminate  in  the 
table.    [Brilliant.] 

L    Ghxss-nuinvf.  :   One  of  the  irons  thrust 
into  the  mouths  of  bottles,  in  order  to  con'"-" 
them  to  the  annealing  tower. 


b5il,  bo^;  poilt,  ji$^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  cliin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f. 
-cian.  -tian  =  sban«    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shiis.   -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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5.  Zool  :  A  flat  surface  with  a  definite 
boundary.  (Owen.)  Example,  the  facets  con- 
Ktituting  the  compound  eyes  of  inseots.    [B.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Facet  eyes  are  the  compound 
eyes  of  insects,  copsisting  of  an  innumerable 
assemblage  of  eyelets,  eacb  gf  wliich  is  called 
a  Facet. 

*  fa^9e'te,   a.     [Lat.  facetus  =  clever,  witty, 

gay.]    Gay,  clever,  witty,  facetious. 

"LodovicuB  Suessanua,  a  facete  compauion,  dis- 
swaded  hiin  to  the  coutrary."  — Bitrilon  ;  Anat.  of 
Melancholy,  p.  149. 

f&9'-St-6d, fi.   [Eng./ocei; -eti.]   Havingfacets. 

*  fa-$e'te-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  facete;  -ly.]  In  a 
clever,  witty,  or  facetious  manner  ;  cleverly, 
wittily. 

"  Ag  James  Lerndtiufl  hath  facetely  expreaeed  iu  an 
elegant  ode. "—fittr(o»»;  Anat.  of  Afelanchol/f,  p  431. 

*  fa-ge'te-ness,  s.  [Eng.  facete ;  -ims.]  Wit- 
tiness,  cleverness,  facetiousuess. 

"  By  reason  of  the  faceteness  aud  wittiuess  which  is 
many  times  found  in  thenL"— Sale :  Remains ;  Serm. 
on  Luke,  xvllL  1. 

IJa-^e'-ti-M  (ti  as  shi),  s.  pi  [Lat.  pi.  of 
facetia  =  cleverness,  wit,  from  Lat.  facetus.] 
Clever  or  witty  sayiiigs. 

Car-^e'-tious,  a.  [Ft.  facetieux,  from  O.  Fr. 
facetie  =  wit,  from  Lat.  facetxis.] 

1.  (Of  persons):  FuU  of  merriment,  gaiety, 
wit  and  humoiu* ;  jocular,  witty,  humorous, 
jocose. 

2.  (Of  things):  Clever,  witty,  funny,  jocular. 
"  By  hia  singing,  excellent  intmlcry,  and  facetious 

sfiiTiV—Walpole :   Anecdotes  of  Painting,   vol.   iv,, 
en.  ill 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  face- 
tious, conversibU,  jocular,  and  jocose :  "  Face- 
(liowy  may  be  employed  either  for  writing  or 
conversation ;  the  rest  only  in  conversation  : 
the  jJiceiiows  man  deals  in  that  kind  of  discourse 
which  may  excite  laughter  ;  a  conversihlc  man 
may  instruct  as  well  as  amuse  ;  a  pleasant 
man  says  every  thing  in  a  pleasant  manner ; 
his  pleokmtry,  even  on  the  most  delicate  sub- 
ject, is  without  offence  ;  the  person  speaking 
\s  jocose ;  the  thing  said,  or  the  manner  of  say- 
ing it,  is  jocular  ...  A  man  is  facetious  from 
humour ;  he  is  conversible  by  means  of  infor- 
mation."   (Craibh  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

Oft-^e'-tiOUS-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  facetious;  -ly.] 
In  a  facetious  manner  ;  wittily,  cleverly, 
merrily. 

"  B.  answers  yeiy  facetiously.'' — Waterland  :  Works, 
vL  88. 

i'a-9e'-tiotlfl-neMI,  s.  [Eng.facetiov^;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  facetious ;  wittiness, 
cleverness. 

"Relaxing  with  a  wiae  facetiousneas."  —  Burke  : 
Abridg.  of  Eng.  ffisU  (an.  1087). 

Car-^et'te,  s.    [Facet.] 

"  Ca-chon,  s.    [Falchion.] 

fsi-^i-a,  s.    [Fascia.] 

fgh'-ci-al  (or  0  as  shS),  a.  [Low  Lat.  facialis, 
from  Lat.  fades  =  a  face  ;  Fr.  facial ;  Ital.  /ac- 
etate.]   Of  or  pertaining  to  the  face. 

facial-angle,  s. 

Anat.:  An  angle  contained  between  two 
imaginary  lines,  one  from  the  most  prominent 


external  auditory  foramen  to  the  same  point, 
serving  to  measure  the  elevation  of  the.  fore- 
head. This  angle  is  of  great  service  in  eth- 
nology, but  its  magnitude  is  not  an  infallible 
criterion  of  the  intellectual  capacity  of  au  in- 
dividual. It  is  sometimes  called  Camper's 
Angle,  because  the  celebrated  Dutch  anato- 
mist Camper  was  the  first  to  draw  attention 
to  the  importance  of  this  method  of  sltull- 
measurement. 

facial-artery>  s. 

Anat.  :  A  branch  of  the  external  carotid 
artery  passing  over  the  lower  jaw  by  tlie 
anterior  margin  of  the  masseter  muscle,  and 
extending  its  ramifications  to  the  face  and 
palate. 

facial-axis,  s. 

Phreth. :  A  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  end 
of  tlie  axis  of  the  cranium  to  the  most  anterior 
point  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  angle  between 
these  two  axial  lines  is  called  the  cranio- 
facial angle,  and  serves  to  show  to  what 
extent  the  face  is  prognathous  or  orthogha- 
thous.    (See  these  words.) 

facial-bones,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  thirteen  bones  of  the  face. 

facial-muscles,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  [Facial  nerve]. 

facial-nerve,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  nerve  which  rises  from  the  lower 
and  lateral  parts  of  the  pons  Varolii,  and 
issuing  from  the  cranium  by  the  internal 
auditory  foramen,  enters  the  aquseductus 
Fallopii,  supplies  the  muscles  to  the  internal 
ear,  &c.,  and  tiien  forms  the  facial  muscles, 
which  are  distributed  in  the  three  principal 
divisions  of  the  face. 

facial-plates,  ».  pi. 
Anat.  :  The  sub-cranial  or  pharyngeal  plates 
or  arches.     [Subcranial.] 

facial-suture,  s.  A  peculiar  suture  or 
line  of  division  in  Trilobites,  separating  the 
glabella  with  the  "fixed  cheeks"  from  the 
lateral  portions  of  the  cephalic  shield.  No 
such  line  of  division  is  known  to  exist  in  any 
recent  crustacean,  but  there  is  a  faint  indica- 
tion of  it  in  Liviulus,  and  some  doubtful  traces 
of  it  in  certain  other  forms.  In  a  few  geneja, 
as  in  Trinucleus,  Microdiscus,  and  Agnost^s, 
the  facial  suture  is  absent.    (Nicholson.) 

facial-vein,  s. 

Anat.:  A  vein  crossi'ng  the  face  obliquely 
from  the  root  uf  the  nose  outwards,  and 
receiving  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  fore- 
head. 

"  ia'-5i-al-l3^   (or   9!   as  slu)»  «f^"'      [^"g- 
facial;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  facial  manner ;  as  regards  the  face. 
"His  Excellency  is  not  facially  remote  from  the 

portraits  o£  Talleyrand."— /)oi(tf  Telegraph,  Aug.  1, 
1864. 

2.  Face  to  face.  > 

"  In  this  life  only  enigmatically,  or  accordinge  to 
the  light  of  fayth  and  feelings  of  love,  in  the  futuie 
facially  and  really."— TAe  Deu%ne  Lover  (1657),  p.  6. 

'^  f5-'-91-ate  (or  91  as  shi),  5.      [Ital.  facdata.] 
A  fagade,  a  front.  ^ 

"  The  faciate  of  thia  Cathedral  is  remarkable."— 
Evelyn  ;  Diary,  Jmie  27,  1654. 

*  i^'-9ied,  lA,.     [Eng.  face;  -ed.]    Of  good  ap- 
pearance. 

"A  man  of  nature  more  faded."— John  Knox :  A 
Goodly  Letter,  Big.  B.  iilj.   ■ 

"  fa'-9i-ent  (or  9!  as  shi),  s.    [Lat.  faciens, 

lir.  par.  of facio  =  to  do.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  One  who  does  anything, 
good  or  bad ;  a  doer. 

2.  Alg.  :  The  variant  of  a  quantity  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  co-efficient. 

fa'-9i-ef  (or  91  as  shi),  s.    [Lat.]    [Face.] 
*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  face. 
11.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  The  anterior  part  of  the  skull ; 
the  face. 

2.  Geol.  dt  Zool.  :  The  general  aspect  of  an 
assembly  of  animals  or  plants,  which  is 
characteristic  of  a  particular  locality  or  period 
of  the  earth's  history.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
fades  of  the  Carboniferous  flora,  as  distinct 
from  the  flora  of  other  epochs,  and  of  tlie /acies 


FACIAL  angle  OF  NEORO. 

mrt  of  the  forehead  to  the  anterior  extremity 
^the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper  jaw,  oppo- 
site to  the  incisor  teeth;  the  other  from  the 

late    fat    fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6t» 
or  wire  wolf,  ^ork,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian;  ee,  oe  ^  e;  ey  =  a.  qLu  =  kw. 


of  the  Australian  fauna,  as  distinguished  from 
the  animals  of  other  regions  by  their  common 
mai-supial  characteristics. 

3.  Bot. :  The  general  appearance  of  a  plant. 

facies  hippocratica,  s.  The  pecuhar 
expression  on  the  face  immediately  before 
death ;  so  ,called  from  its  description  in  the 
"  Prognpstica  "  of  Hippocrates. 

fSi9'-ile,*  fac-il,  a.  [Fr,,  from  Lat.  fadlis  = 
easy  to  be  done,  from  fado  =  to  do ;  Sp.  facil ; 
Ital.  facile.  \ 

*  1.  Easy,  not  difficult ;  capable  of  being 
done  or  attained  with  httle  labour. 

"  Many  things  may  be  suggested  to  make  it  mors 
facile  and  commodious. '—  tVil/dns. 

*  2.  Easily  surmountable  ;  that  can  be  sur» 
mounted  or  overcome  without  difficulty. 

"  The  facUe  gatefi  of  hell  too  slightly  barred." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  967. 

*  3.  Easy  to  be  understood ;  not  abstruse. 
"  Then  also  those  poets,  which  are  now  counted 

jth/ 

4.  Easy  of  access  or  converse  ;  complaisant ; 
affable,  not  austere. 

"  Ravhael  now  to  Adam's  doubt  propoBed 
Benevolent  aiid/aei?e,  thu8  replied." 

miton  :  P.  L.,  vlli.  65. 

5.  Pliant,  easily  led  or  persuaded  to  good 
or  bad. 

"  Since  Adam  and  hiB/ocf^e  consort  Eve 
Lost  Paradise."  MUton:  P.  /t.,i.  .^1. 

6.  Ready,  quick,  dexterous  :  as,  a  fadle 
pen,  Sifadle  pencil. 

■^  fa9'-ile-ly,  *  faC-U-ie,  adv.     (Eng.  facile; 
-ly.]    In  a  facile  or  easy  manner ;  easily. 
"  So/acilie  he  bore 
His  royall  person." 

Chapman ;  Homer ;  IWid  xxlii. 

*  ^9 -£le-ness,    *  fac-U-ness,  s.     [Eng. 
.   facile;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
facile  or  easy  ;  easiness,  ease. 

"When  others  they  -withfatnlnesa  befriend." 

Beaum.ont:  Peyche,  ch.  xvii.,  at.  197. 

&iq'-l-le  prin'-9eps,  phr.  [Lat.  =  easily 
first  or  best.]  Able  to  distance  all  competi- 
tora  without  exertion  :  as.  He  is  facile  princeps 
in  that  art. 

fa-9U'-i-tato,  v.t.  [irrom  Fr.  facUiter,  with 
Eng.  verb  suff.  -ate,  from  Lat.  facilitas  =  ease, 
from/aciiis  =  easy;  ^^. facilitat ;  ItaX. fadli- 
tare.]  To  make  easy  or  less  difficult ;  to  free 
or  clear  froiA  difficulty  or  impediments ;  to 
diminish  the  labour  of ;  to  further. 

'■  It  would  ...  by  dividing  them,  facilitate  a  con- 
quest."— Fox:  Speech  on  the  King's  Speech,  Nov.  18, 
1777. 

fa-911-i-ta -tion,  s.  [From  Fr.  Jadliter,  with 
Eng.  suflf,  -ation.]  The  act  of  making  easy  or 
less  difficult, 

"  Who  cau  believe  that  they .  .  .  foresaw  the  use  of 
their  discoveries  to  the  facUitation  of  commerce  t  "— 
Rarribler,  No.  103. 

fa-9Xl'-i-ty,  s.    [Fr.  facilite,  from  Lat.  facili- 
tas, from  facilis  =  easy ;  Sp.  facilidad ;  ItaL 
/ociii^a.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  of  being  easy  to  be  done ; 
°»ainess  ;  freedom  from  difficulty. 

he  faxnlity  with  which  govex-ument  has  been 
overturned  iu  France." — Bti/rke :  Appeal  from  t7ie  New 
to  the  Old  JVhigs.. 

2.  An  opportunity,  means,  or  advantage  in 
the  performance  of  any  act,  or  the  attainment 
of  any  object :  as.  Every  facility  was  afforded 
him. 

3.  Beadiuess,  quickness,  dexterity  ;  ease  in 
performance. 

"  The  facility  and  assiduity  with  which  he  wrote  are 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  bulk  and  dates  of  his  works." 
— Macaulay:  Hist  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  4,  Easiness  of  access  ;  complaisance  ;  affa- 
bility; freedom  from  austerity  or  haughtiness, 

"She  has  a  kind  ot/acility  in  taking." 

Middleton :  A  Mad  World,  iii 

*  5.  Easiness  or  readiness  to  be  persuaded 
or  led  ;  pliability  of  disposition ;  readiness  to 
comply  with  the  advice  or  wishes  of  others. 

"It  is  a  great  niiatake  to  take  facility  for  good 
nature.  "'—i'.£s/rn  11  ge. 

II.  Scots  Law :  A  state  of  mental  weakness, 
not  so  great  as  idiocy,  but  implying  want  of 
firmness  of  mind,  and  a  consequent  readiness 
to  be  persuaded  to  do  anything. 

1"  For  the  difference  between  facility  and 
ease,  see  Base. 
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*  £S.9-i-ner'-i-oiis,  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  faci- 
nOToua  (q.v.).]  Wicked,  atrocious,  abomin- 
able. 

"  He's  of  a  moat  facineriota  spirit.** — ShaJcesp. :  Alts 
WeU  that  Ends  Well,  U.  3. 

{^-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Face,  v.] 

A,  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 
C»  -4s  substantive : 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  covering  in  front  for  ornament  or 
other  purposes. 

(2)  The  act  of  turning  in  any  particular 
direction. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  adulterating  in- 
ferior tea  by  mixing  it  with  colouring  matter 
and  other  substances,  so  as  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  tea  of  11  better  quality  and  higher 
value ;  also  applied  to  the  materials  used  in 
this  process  of  adulteration. 

*  (2)  An  external  sign  or  decoration. 
"These  offices  and  dignities  were  but  the  fadnga 
aud  Mnees  of  his  greatuess."  — VToKon.    (Johnson.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Build. :  The  covering  of  brick  or  rough 
stone-work  with  fine  masonry,  such,  as  sawed 
freestone  or  marble. 

2.  Carp. :  The  wooden  covering  of  the  sides 
of  dooi-s,  windows,  Ac,  on  the  inside. 

3.  Civil  Eng. :  The  front  covering  of  a  bank 
by  means  of  a  wall  or  other  structure  to  enable 
it  to  be  made  steeper  than  the  natural  talus 
of  the  material. 

4.  Found. :  Powder  applied  to  the  face  of  a 
mould  which  receives  the  metal.  The  object  is 
to  give  a  flue  smooth  surface  to  the  casting. 

5.  Hydraulic  Engineering : 

(1)  Protection  for  the  exposed  faces  of  sea- 
walls and  embankments.  Several  different 
kinds  are  used,  according  to  the  facilities  and 
means  at  disposal. 

(2)  A  layer  of  soil  over  the  puddle,  upon 
the  sloping  sides  of  a  canal. 

6.  Military  (PI) : 

(1)  The  movements  through  which  soldiers 
are  put  In  turning  or  wlieeling  to  the  right, 
left,  &c. 

(2)  The  trimmings  on  the  collar,  cuffs,  &c., 
of  a  uniform,  serving  to  distinguish  one  regi- 
ment or  one  livery  from  another. 

"Du  you  think 
Your  tawny  coAts,  wltli  gi-easy /cidwffg  here. 
Shall  coiiniier  it?  '    finrry  :  Merry  Tricks,  HI,  1. 

7.  Plaster. :  The  last  layer  of  fine  stucco  or 
plaster  on  walls. 

faoing-brlok,  s. 

Build. :  A  front  or  pressed  brick. 

faclng-aand,  &. 

Found. :  A  compound,  usually  of  moulding 
sand  and  pulverized  bituminous  coal,  used  to 
make  the  surfaces  of  moulds. 

*  f&9'-ing-l^.  adv.  [Eng.  facing ;  -ly.]  In  a 
fronting,  facing,  or  opposite  position, 

*  fa-9ln'-or-ous»  *  fa-cyn-er-ous,   *  fa- 

cln-er-US,/(.  [Lat.  facbwrosKs,  from /acinus 
(gen.  fadnoris)  =  a  wicked  deed,  from  /ado  — 
to  do ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  /acinoroso.]  Exceedingly 
wicked  ;  wicked  to  an  excess  ;  atrocious. 

"  For  this  inlaohlevou6  and  facinerus  &ct."— Ball  • 
Henry  VII,  (an.  7). 

*  f)ar'9ln'-dr-ous-nes8,  s.  [Eng./aCTnorous; 
-nftS5.]    Extreme  or  atrocious  wickedness. 

*  fa-oond,  *  fa-conde,  *  fa^cound,  *  fa- 

CUnde,  a.  &  s.  [0.  Fr.  /acond  (a),  /aconde 
(a.),  from  Lat.  facundus  -  eloquent,  /aeu/ndia 
=  eloquence.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Eloquent. 

"Nature  .  .  .  with/dcowiid voysaeyde 
Holde  your  tougea." 

Chaucer:  Assembly  of  Foules,  521. 

B.  As  suhst. :  Eloquence. 

"  The  gooa,  with  hir/ncoHdgeut 
Shal  telle  onre  tale." 

Ghaticer :  Assembly  qf  routes,  537. 

lao-sXm'-J-le,  s.  [A  contr.  of  Lat.  /actum 
simile  =  made  like  :  /actum,  neut.  sing,  of 
factits,  pa.  par.  of  /acio  —  to  make,  and  simile, 
neut.  sing,  otsimilis  =  like.] 

1.  0/  m^tterial  things ;  An  exact  copy, 
counterpart,  or  likeness  of  an  original,  as  of 


handwriting,  a  drawing,  &c.,  in  all  its  pecu- 
liarities, proportions,  and  characteristics. 

"  He  took  a  paper,  aud  made  what  they  call  a  fac- 
stmilo  of  the  marks  aud  distances  of  those  small  specka." 
Jfortk  :  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  i.  109. 

t  2.  0/  immxiterial  things :  An  exact  copy  or 
counterpart ;  as  of  habits,  disposition,  con- 
duct, &c. 

"IHIs  course  can  be  the  facsimile  of  no  prior  one,  but 
is  by  its  nature  original."— Cartw^e."  Sartor  Resartus, 
bk.  i.,  eh.  iv. 

i^c-sim'-i-le,  v.t.    [Facsimile,  s.]    To  make 
a  facsimile  or  exact  copy  or  counterpart  of ; 
to  copy  exactly  ;  to  reproduce  in  facsimile. 
"The  contour  of  draperies,  such  as  those  of  the 
t\.\io»i\<is facsimiled  hiTe.—Athenceum.  Sept,  2,  1882. 

f&O-SUU-i-liBt,  s.  [Eu^.  /acsimil(e);  -ist.] 
One  who  produces  facsimiles  or  exact  copies. 

"Mr. askfl  for  the  name  and  addresa  of  a/ac- 

similist." — N^otes  A  Queries,  June  23,  1883. 

fSict,  s.  [Lat.  /actum  =  a  thing  done,  neut. 
sing,  of  ^tus,  pa.  par.  of /ado  =  to  do  ;  Port. 
/acto./eito;  Ital.  /otto;  Ft. /ait;  O.  Fr.  /aid. 
Fact  is  thus  a  doublet  of  /eat  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  thing  done,  a  deed,  an  act,  a  per- 
formance, a  feat. 

"The  bloody /ace 
Will  be  avenged."  Jlilton  :  P.  L.,  xl.  45". 

2.  Reality  ;  not  supposition  ;  truth. 

"  If  this  were  true  iu/ac(,  I  do  not  see  any  colour  for 
such  a  conclusion," — Addison :  On  the  War. 

3.  An  assertion  or  statement  of  a  thing  done 
or  existing ;  something  asserted  to  have  hap- 
pened or  existed,  whether  true  or  false :  as, 
His  book  abounds  with  false  /acts. 

II.  Law :  An  act  done ;  an  incident  which 
has  happened ;  an  event.  Thus  the  jury 
determine  on  matters  of /act,  the  judge  decides 
on  points  of  law  in  a  case. 

"Thia  [writ  of  error]  is  a  species  of  appeal  which 
raises  no  question  otfact^'—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.'  xiv. 

H  (1)  In /act:  In  reality,  in  truth. 

(2)  Matter  o//act : 

(a)  As  a  suhst. :  Something  which  has  really 
happened. 

(6)  Used  as  an  adj. :  Prosaic ;  not  imaginative. 

1  For  the  difference  between  /act  and  cir- 
cumstancet  see  Circumstance. 

f4c'-tion,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  /actio  =  a 
doing,  a  faction,  from  /actus,  pa.  par.  of  /ado 
=  to  do.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  clan,  a  society,  a  party. 

"Ill  Gallia  .  .  .  almost  in  every  house  Bkre  factions, 
aud  the  headee  of  theis  factions  are  they  whom  they 
esteme  worthyest  to  have  it."— Ooldpng  ;  Cmsar,  lo.  163. 

2.  A  party  in  a  state  combined  or  acting  in 
union  in  opposition  to  the  established  govern- 
ment ;  usually  applied  to  a  minority,  but  it 
may  be  applied  to  a  nia,iority ;  a  party  com- 
bined to  promote  their  own  views  or  purposes 
even  at  the  expense  of  order  and  the  public 
good. 

''There  were  indeed  factions,  but  factions  which 
aprauK  merely  from  peraoual  preteusiona  and  ani- 
mosities."—Jfticawiay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiL 

3.  Tumult,  discord,  dissension. 

"  Far  from  her  sight  flew  Faction,  Strife,  and  Pride, 
And  Envy  did  but  look  ou  her  aud  died." 

Dryden :  Epistle  to  Oitchess  of  York,  18. 
II.  BoTnan  Antiq. :  The  name  given  to  the 
contesting  parties  in  the  chariot-races  in  the 
Roman  circus.  Tliey  took  their  origin  from 
the  fact  that  the  drivers  of  the  chariots  were 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  colour 
of  their  garments,  one  being  always  dressed  in 
white,  another  in  green,  the  third  in  red,  aud 
the  fourth  in  blue.  Hence,  from  the  keenness 
with  which  different  persons  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  different  colours  arose  the  four 
parties  or  factions,  named  respectively  Factio 
Albata,  Factio  ProMna,  Factio  Russata,  and 
Factio  Veneta.  When  Domitian  introduced 
the  practice  of  making  six  chariots  start  in 
each  race,  two  new  factions  were  necessarily 
added,  the  gold  aud  the  purple,  but  these 
were  soon  dropped,  or,  at  least,  not  steadily 
maintained. 

"  The  /ocWoTM  of  the  Blues  and  Greens  were  pro- 
mised as  many  chariot-races  ns  could  be  i-nu  between 
the  morning  aud  night"— fi-Kon  .•  Origins  qf  English 
History,  p.  308.  «        'v         a 

B,  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  /action 
and  party:  "The  term  party  has  of  itself 
nothing  odious,  that  of  /action  is  always  so  : 
any  man,  without  distinction  of  rank,  may 


have  a  party  either  at  coiu-t  or  in  the  army,  in 
the  city  or  in  literature,  without  being  him- 
self immediately  implicated  in  raising  it ;  but 
/actions  are  always  the  result  of  actii'e  effoi-ts  : 
one  may  have  a  party  for  one's  merits  front 
the  number  and  ardour  of  one's  friends  ;  but 
a  /action  is  raised  by  busy  and  turbulent 
spirits  for  their  own  purposes."  (Crdbb  :  Eng.. 
Synon.) 

faction-fight,  s.  A  fight  between  fac- 
tions or  jjarties  of  different  religions,  politics, 
or  family  connections. 

"  The/ac(ion-;!ffA(«  are  almost  gone  off  the  face  of  the 
country."'— 51  C.  Hall:  Ireland;  Carlow. 

"^  faction-mad,  s.  Furious  with  party 
spirit. 

"  The  multitude  made  faction-mad, 
Disturb  good  order."       Cowper  :  Task,  ill.  678. 

*f3,c'-tion-aire,  s.  [Fr,  /actionnaire.]  A 
soldier  detailed  for  any  service ;  a  sentinel,  a 
sentry.    ( Worcester. ) 

^  f^c'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  /action ;  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  faction ;  connected  witli  a 
faction. 

"Some  factional  or  individual  gain  may  be  the 
reauXt."— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  8,  1882. 

*  fS-C'-tion-ar-ri^,  s.     [Fr.  /actionnaire.}    One 
of  a  faction';  a  party  man. 
"  Pr'ythee,  fellow,  remember  my  name  la  Meneuius  ; 
.,  ,     ..  ...      jftrty  of  your  general." 

akesp. :  Coiioianus,  v.  2 
* f^c'-tion-er,  s.    [Eng.  /action;  -er.]    One  of 
a  faction. 

"All  the  factioners  had  entered  into  a  seditious 
couspiracy."— Bp.  Bancrqft :  Dangerous  Positions,  iv.  12. 

* f S.C'~tion-i8t,  5.  [Eng.  /action;  -ist.]  One 
who  promotes  or  supports  factions. 

"  He  kei>t  a  strict  hand  over  the  growing  factionists." 
—Strype :  Life  of  WMtgift  (an.  1576). 

f^C'-tiouS,  a.  [Ft.  /actiev^,  from  Lat.  /actions, 
from  /actio;  Sp.  /accioso;  Ital.  /azioso.] 
*  1.  Active,  urgent,  persevering. 

"  Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs." 

Shakesp :  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  3. 

2.  Given  to  faction  or  party  ;  opposed  to 
the  established  government ;  seditious,  tur- 
bulent. 

"  Peace,  factious  monster  I  bom  to  vex  the  state 
With  wrangling  talent,  formed  for  foul  debate." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  11.  306. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  faction ; 
characterized  by  opposition  to  government ; 
seditious, 

"  He  i>eri>etuany  complains  of  the  endless  talkl,ng, 
the  factious  squabbling,  the  inconstancy,  Ac." — 
Afacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  /actions 
and  seditious:  "Factious  is  an  epithet  to 
characterize  the  tempers  of  men ;  seditious 
characterizes  their  conduct :  the  /actions  man 
attempts  to  raise  himself  into  importance,  he 
aims  at  authority,  and  seeks  to  ipterfere  in  the 
measures  of  government ;  the  seditious  man 
attempts  to  excite  others,  and  to  provoke 
their  resistance  to  established  authority  :  the 
first  wants  to  be  a  law-giver ;  the  second  does 
not  hesitate  to  be  a  law-breaker  :  the  first 
wants  to  direct  the  state  ;  the  second  to  over- 
turn it.  Factious  is  mostly  applied  to  indi- 
viduals ;  seditious  is  employed  for  bodies  of 
men  :  hence  we  speak  of  a  /actions  noble- 
man, a  seditious  multitude."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

f^'-tious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  /actions;  -ly.]  In 
a  factious  or  seditious  manner  ;  by  means  of 
faction. 

"Causine  this  seditiously,  factiously.  and  wickedly 
to  be  printed." — State  Trials;  Simon  Dover  and  others 
(1663). 

f&c'-tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  /actions;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  factious  or  seditious ; 
inclination  to  the  forming  of  parties  or  fac- 
tions ;  disposition  to  clamour  and  disturbance 
of  public  order. 

"By  your  wayward  factiousness  or  stubborn  ijro- 
faneneas."— 5/».  BuU:  Sermons,  vol.  L,  ser.  6. 

*fSct'-Jst,  s.  [Eng.  /act;  -ist.]  One  that 
makes  poems,  one  that  writes  plays.    (Ash.) 

fS.C-ti'-ti0USt  a.  [Lat.  /actitius,  from  /actuSf 
pa.  par.  of /ado;  Sp.Jacticio;  Fr./actice.] 

1.  Made  by  art ;  artificial,  not  natural. 

"  G-lass  becomea  the  chlefest  gioimd  fur  artificial  asd 
factitious  geiiiniB."-~Broume :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  1., 
ch.  L 

2.  Sham,  false,  not  genuine. 

"I  have  added  sweets,  from  which  our  factitious 
wines  are  made."— fiurAe  ,■  Regicide  Peace,  let  3. 
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3.  Not  natural,  artificial,  conventional. 

"He  acQuirea  n  factitious  propensity,  he  iorms  ac 
iiioorrigible  babit  of  desultory  readiDH."—De  Qiiincey. 

l3.C-tl'-tioua-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  faetitioxis  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  factitious,  artificial,  or  nou-natural 
manner. 

I3,C  -  ti'-  tious  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  factitious  ; 
-Tiess.]  iThe  quality  of  being  lactitious  or 
artificial. 

iSc'-tx-tive,  Li.    [hat.  /actus,  pa.  par.  otfacio.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Causing ;  tending  to  make 
or  cause. 

2.  Gram. :  Applied  to  that  relation  existing 
between  two  words,  as  between  an  active  verb 
and  its  object,  when  the  action  expressed  by 
the  verb  causes  a  new  state  or  condition  in 
the  object :  as,  The  people  tnade  him  a  king. 

*fS.C'-tivefc  a.  [Lat.  fact(us);  Eng.  suff.  -ive.] 
Making  ;  having  power  to  make. 

"You  are  creator-like,  f active,  and  not  destructive." 
—Bacon  :  To  tJie  King,  let.  276. 

f&C'-td,  adv,  [Lat.  abl.  sing,  of  factum  =  a 
deed,  a  fact.] 

1.  In  fact,  in  deed,  by  the  act  or  fact. 

2.  [T>E  FACTO.] 

f^c'-tor,  *fac-tour,  s.  [Lat.  factor,  from 
/actus,  pa.  par.  of  facio ;  Sp.  &  Port,  factor; 
Fr.  facteur;  Ital.  fattore.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  doer  ;  one  who  does  any  act. 

2.  An  agent  or  substitute. 

"  Chief  .factors  for  the  gods." 

ShakestJ-  ■'  Anton//  <t  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

3.  A  steward  or  agent  of  an  estate,  appointed 
by  a  landowner  to  manage  the  estate,  collect 
rents,  let  lands,  &c.    (Scotch.) 

"The  factor  had  received  ready  money  to  the 
amount  of  about  £300.''— Sir  W.  Scott :  Rob  Hoy  (Iutrod.J 

4.  One  of  several  circumstances,  elements, 
or  influences  on  whicli  a  certain  result  de- 
pends, and  which  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  estimating  the  probable  results 
of  any  events. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Alg. :  A  name  given  to  any  quantity 
which  constitutes  an  algebraical  expression  : 
thus  a  +  h  and  a  —  b  are  factors  of  the  pro- 
duct a2  -  &2, 

2.  Arith. :  The  multiplier  and  the  multi- 
plicand ;  the  numbers  from  the  multiplication 
of  which  the  product  re.sults. 

3.  Comm.  :  An  agent  employed  by  merchants 
to  transact  business  for  them  in  other  places, 
as  to  buy  and  sell,  to  negotiate  bills  of  ex- 
change, &.C.  He  differs  from  a  broker  in  that 
he  is  entrusted  with  the  possession  and  dis- 
posal of  the  goods,  ijroperty,  &c.,  and  may 
buy  and  sell  in  his  own  name. 

"The  bouse  in  Leadeuhall  Street  is  nothing  more 
tba.li  a  change  for  their  agents,  factors,  and  deputies 
to  meet  in."— Burke :  Mr.  Fox's  East  Ijidia.  Bill. 

4.  Scots  laio : 

(1)  A  person  legally  appointed  to  manage 
sequestered  property.    (Scotch.) 

"  The  Court  of  Session,  who  decree  the  sequestration, 
have  the  naming  of  the  factor." —  Erskine:  Jiist., 
bk.  ii.,  t.  12,  §  57. 

(2)  One  to  whom  escheated  property  is 
given  ;  a  donatary. 

1[  (1)  Interim  factor : 

Scots  laiu :  A  person  to  whom  the  estate  of  a 
bankrupt  is  entrusted  until  a  trustee  is  chosen. 
He  is  elected  by  a  majority  of  qualified  credi- 
tors, at  a  meeting  held  on  a  day  specified  in 
the  writ  awarding  the  sequestration. 

(2)  Prime  /actors : 

Math. :  The  prime  factors  of  a  quantity  are 
those  factors  which  cannot  be  exactly  divided 
by  any  other  quantity  except  1.  Every  number 
has  1  for  a  prime  factor.  The  prime  factors  of 
12  are  1,  2,  2,  and  3. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  /actor 
and  agent:  "Though  both  these  terms,  accord- 
ing to  their  origin,  imply  a  maker  or  doer,  yet, 
at  present,  they  have  a  distinct  signification  : 
the  word  /actor  is  used  in  a  limited,  and  the 
word  agent  in  a  general  sense  :  the  /actor  only 
buys  and  sells  on  the  account  of  others  ;  tlie 
agent  transacts  every  aoi-t  of  business  in 
general :  merchants  and  manufacturers  em- 
ploy /actors  abroad  to  dispose  of  goods  trans- 
mitted ;  lawyers  are  frequently  employed  as 
agents  in  the  receipt  and  payment  of  money, 
the  transfer  of  estates,  and  various  otlier 
pecuniary  concerns."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 


fac'-tor,  v.t.  & i.    [Factor,  -s.] 
A,  Transitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  act  as  factor  for,  or  look 
after  property,  lands,  business,  &c. ;  to  manage. 

2.  Math. :  To  resolve  a  quantity  into  its 
factors  :  thus,  a^  —  &2  J3  factored  into  a  +  b 
and  a  —  b. 

"No  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  ior  factOT-inff 
algebi'aic  expreaaions." — Duvlcs  *  Peck :  Mathematical 
Dictionary. 

*  B,  lutrans. :  To  trade  or  act  as  agents. 
"  Sent  your  prayera  and  good  worka  to  factor  there 
for  you." — Ward:  Sermojis,  p.  173. 

fSc'-tor-age,  s.  [Fr.]  The  allowance  or 
commission  given  to  a  factor  by  his  employer ; 
the  business  of  a  factor. 

"  He  i)ut  £1,00(1  into  Dudley'a  hands  to  trade  for  him 
to  the  end  that  hie  brother,  Montague,  might  have  the 
Ijeiieflt  of  the  factorage." — North  :  Life  of  Lord  Guil- 
ford, it.  292. 

^'  f^c'-tor-ess,  *  f^'-tress»  s.  [Eng.  /actor ; 
-eas.]    A  female  factor. 


fac-tor'-i-al,  a.  &  s.    [Eng. /ctc^or^/ ;  -a^.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  i^rtaining  to  a  factory. 

2.  Math. .  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  factor  or 
factors. 

B,  As  substantive  (PI.) : 

Math. :  A  term  proposed  by  Arbogast  for 
the  diflerent  cases  of  the  symbol  xn/«. 

factorial  expression,  k. 

uVath. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  an 
expression  of  which  the  factors  are  in  arith- 
metical progression  :  as  (re  -f  1)  (x  +  2)(x-i-  3), 
(x  +  4),  &c. 

f&C -tor-ize,  v.^    [Eng. /ac(or;  -ize.] 

United  States  Law :  To  warn  not  to  pay  or 
give  up  goods  ;  to  attach  the  effects  of  a 
debtor  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person. 

fSc'-tor-ship,  s.     [Eng.  /actor,  and  ship.] 

1.  The  business  or  occupation  of  a  factor ; 
agency. 

2.  A  factory. 

fS,c'-tor-y,  *  fac-tor-ie,  s.    [Eng.  /actor ;  -y  ; 
Y\\ /aciorerlc ;  iSy. /actoHa  ;  lta\. /attoria.] 

1.  A  house  or  district  inhabited  by  traders 
in  a  distant  country,  where  they  banded  to- 
gether imder  cei-tain  regulations  for  mutual 
assistance  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
local  governments,  &c. 

"  In  the  suburb  of  the  Company's/acior^at  Madras." 
—Burke  :  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts. 

2.  The  body  of  factors  in  any  place. 

3.  The  business  or  occupation  of  a  factor ; 
agency. 

4.  A  building  or  buildings  in  which  any 
manufacture  is  carried  on ;  a  manufactory,  a 
workshop,  a  mill. 

^  Till  about  the  time  of  the  American  War 
of  Independence,  cotton-siiinning  was  generally 
effected  by  handloom  weaving,  the  workers 
being  isolated  from  each  other.  In  1771  Ark- 
wright,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning  machine 
along  witli  his  partners,  Messrs.  Need  and 
Strutt,  of  Derby,  built  a  factory  at  Croinford, 
in  Derbyshire,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
factory  system.  The  moving  power  was  water. 
A  larger  factory  was  erected  by  the  Messrs. 
Strutt,  at  Belper,  in  1797.  Aided  by  further 
inventions,  and  by  the  introduction  of  steam 
power,  the  factory  system  in  connection  with 
the  cotton  and  now  numerous  other  manufac- 
tures has  largely  developed,  and  is  one  main 
pillar  of  Britain's  greatness.     [Factory- acts.] 

*5.  Manufacture,  making,  establishing. 

"  G.-Lin  baa  wonderful  effects 
To  improve  tha factory  of  sects." 

Butler:  y/wUtfirus, pt. iii.,  c.  ii. 

factory-acts,  s.  -pi.  Acts  to  provide  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  those  employed  in 
factories.  When  machinery  is  used,  it  is  more 
prolitable  to  work  it  continually  than  leave  it 
any  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours  unused. 
But  factory  workers,  especially  children,  can- 
not without  danger  to  health  and  even  life, 
work  long  hours  ;  besides  which  they  must 
remain  ignorant  if  they  never  have  time  to 
attend  school.  An  Act  passed  in  1802  was  de- 
signed to  mitigate  these  evils,  but  the  first 
important  Factory  Act  was  in  1S33.  It  was 
amended  in  1834  and  1844.  Other  Acts  were 
passed  in  1845, 1847, 1850, 1856, 1864, 1867, 1870. 
1874, 1878,  and  1891.    The  Factory  and  Work- 


shops Act  (1901)  consolidates,  with  amend- 
ments, all  previous  legislation  having  for  its 
object  the  regulation  of  factories  and  work- 
shops, fixing  the  length  of  time  during  wlnchi 
women  and  children  may  labour,  and  the- 
hours  during  which  they  may  be  employed. 
In  the  case  of  children,  attention  is  also  given 
to  the  subject  of  their  education. 

factory-maund,  s.  A  commercial  weight 
of  India.    [Maund.] 

If  Letters  o/  factory :  Letters  empowering 
one  person  to  act  for  another.    (Scotch.) 

f^C-to'-tum,  s.  [Lat.  /ac,  imper.  of  facio  =  to* 
do,  and  totum,  neut.  ace.  of  totus  =  all,  every- 
thing.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  servant  or  person  employed 
to  do  all  sorts  of  business. 

2.  Print.  :  The  Ornamental  gi-eat  letters,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  book.    (Barclay.) 

* fS.c'-tu-al,  a.  [Eng.  fact;  -uaL]  Eelating; 
to,  con'tafning,  or  consisting  of  facts. 

'^  f^c'-tum  (pi.  fac'-ta),  s.    [Lat.  neut.  si:«g„ 
of /actus,  pa.  par.  of  facio  =  to  do.]     [Fact.I 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  A  thing  done ;  an  act  or  deed. 

2.  Fact,  as  distinguished  from  points  of  law. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Arith. :  The  product .  of  two  or  more; 
numbers  multiplied  together. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  An  act  or  deed  done. 

(2)  A  writing  ;  a  deed. 

(3)  The  due  execution  of  a  will,  including- 
everything  necessary  to  its  vaUdity. 

f^C'-tiire,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  factwra,  from 
fadiis,  pa.  par.  of  /acio ;  Ital.  /attura ;  Sp. 
/actitra.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  manner  of  doing 
or  making  anything. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Comm. :  An  invoice,  a  bill  of  parcels- 
(Simmonds.) 

2.  Music: 

(1)  The  construction  of  a  piece  of  music. 

(2)  The  measurement,  dimension,  or  scale  of 
organ  pipes. 

fS-C'-U-lse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  /aaula  =  a  little 
torch,  dimin.  of  /ax  (genit.  /acts)  =  a  t.orcli.] 

Astron. :  Certain  luminous  spots  upon  the 
sun's  disc,  amongst  which  the  maculae  or  dark 
spots  usually  apjtear. 

*  fac'-u-len^e,  s.  [Lat./acuia=a  little  torch  J 
Brightness,  clearness.     (Ash.) 

fS-c'-ul-ty,  *  fac-ul-te,  s.  [Fr.  /aculte,  fron-j 
Ijat.  /acu.i(as=  capability  of  doing,  a  contract,, 
from  /adlitas,  from  /acllis=ee.sy ;  Sp.  facultad; 
Ital.  facoltd.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  power  or  ability  of  doing  anything. 

"Tliere  is  no  kind  of  faculty  or  iMwer  in  man,  or 
any  creature,  which  can  rightly  perform  the  functions- 


allotted  to  it,  without  iierpetuaf  aid  and  concurreuc& 
<jf  that  supreme  cauBe  uf  all  r  '        "     "     '  "    •  - 

Polity. 


<jf  that  supreme  cause  uf  all  thiuge."— Hooker  ;  £cclet.. 


'  2.  Mechanical  power  or  effect :  as,  the 
faculty  of  the  wedge. 

3.  One  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  or  intel- 
lect, which  enable  it  to  receive  or  retaiu- 
]jevceptiuns  :  as  the  facidty  of  imagining,  re^ 
membering,  &c.     [II.  2.] 

"  The  faculties  of  intellect  and  will 
Diapeused   with  et^ual    baud,  dis).K)sed  with   equal 
skill."    Dryden :  SlgisiHoiida  it  Ouiscardo,  507,  508. 

4.  Capacityforanynatural action  orfunction. 

5.  Skill,  readiness,  ease,  or  dexterity  in  per- 
formance, ]iossessed  naturally  or  acquired  by 
practice  ;  adroitness,  knack,  special  power. 

*  6.  Personal  qualities  ;  disposition,  habit^ 
chaiucter, 

"  I'm  traduced  by  tongiies,  which  neither  know 
my  faculties  nor  luy  person." 

Shakesp. :  ffenry  VIlI.^i.  2~ 

*  7.  Natural  jiower  or  virtue  ;  efficacy. 
"  Show  me  aimples  of  a  thousand  names, 

Telling  their  strange  and  vigorouB/HcitHie*." 

Milton  :  Comut.  623,  SS(K 

*  8.  Power,  authority. 

"  This  Duncan 
Hath  born  his/ocuHice  so  nieelt." 

ShakeS2>.  :  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

9.  The  whole  body  collectively  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  of  the  learned  professions ;  more 


fi.te,  fS,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^I.  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine ;   go,  p5t« 
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specifically,  the  medical  antl  surgical  profes- 
sions.    [II.  3.] 

"Tliere  is  no  euil  of  my  kind  treatment  from  the 
faculty."— Dry deit :  To  John  Drideii,  Esq.    (Nute.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law :  A  privilege  or  license  granted  to 
any  person  by  favour,  and  not  as  a  riglit  to  do 
any  act  which  by  law  he  may  not  do. 

"Law  hath  aet  (Jowti  to  what  iwrson,  Ju  what  causes, 
wit))  what  cirouuiBtaiicei],  almost  eiery  faculty  uv 
favour  shall  l»e  (frauted." — Booker :  Eccles.  I'oJUy. 

2.  Menial  Phil.  :  A  natural  and  active  power 
of  the  human  mind,  as  distinguished  from  a 
passive  one,  the  latter  being  appropriately 
called  a  capacity  or  receptivity.  (Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton,) 

3.  Scots  Law :  The  whole  body  of  enrolled 
barristers,  attorneys,  or  solictors :  as,  the 
faculty  of  advocates. 

4.  Universities: 

(1)  One  of  the  departments  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  ;  these  are  four  in  number  :  bits, 
divinity,  law,  and  mediciAe. 

(2)  The  masters  and  professors  of  the  several 
departments  of  instruction  in  a  university. 

(3)  In  the  United  States,  the  body  of  persons 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  government  and 
instruction  of  a  university  or  college,  com- 
prising the  president,  professors,  and  tutors. 

(4)  Ro7)ian  Theol.  (PL) :  Permission  granted 
by  an  ecclesiastical  superior  to  a  duly  quali- 
fied subject  to  hear  confessions.  Such  ])er- 
mission  only  extends  to  the  district  over  which 
the  superior  has  jurisdiction  (q.v.).  Thus, 
faculties  are  granted  by  bishops  to  the  priests 
in  their  dioceses,  and  by  the  heads  of  religious 
houses  to  such  of  their  subjects  as  they  judge 
qualified  to  hear  the  confessions  of  the  com- 
munity. 

^  (1)  Faculty  to  burden : 

Scots  Law :  The  power  reserved  in  the  dis- 
position of  a  heritable  subject  to  burden  the 
disponee  with  a  payment. 

(2)  Court  of  Faculties : 
Law :  A  Court  under  an  archbishop,  having 

power  to  gi'ant  faculties  or  dispensations  in 
certain  cases  ;  as,  to  marry  without  banns,  to 
ordain  a  deacon  under  age,  or  to  make  struc- 
tural alterations  in  or  additions  to  a  church  or 
churchyard. 

(3)  Master  of  tlie  Faculties : 
Law:  The   chief  officer  in   the   Court   of 

Faculties. 

^  Ci'abb  thus  discriminates  between  faculty, 
ability,  and  talent:  *' Faculty  is  a  power  de- 
rived from  nature;  ability  may  be  derived 
either  from  circumstances  or  otherwise  :  the 
faaiUy  is  a  permanent  possession,  it  is  held  by 
a  certain  tenure ;  the  ability  is  an  incidental 
possession.  The  powers  of  seeing  and  hearing 
Sire  faculties :  health,  strength  and  fortune,  are 
abilities.  The  faculty  is  some  specific  power 
which  is  directed  to  one  single  object ;  it  is 
the  power  of  acting  according  to  a  given  form : 
the  ability  is  in  general  the  power  of  doing ; 
the  faculty  therefore  might,  in  the  strict  sense, 
be  considered  as  a  species  of  ability.  A  man 
uses  the  /acit^iies  with  which  he  is  endowed; 
he  gives  according  to  his  ability:  the  faculty 
and  talent  both  owe  their  being  to  nature,  but 
the  faculty  may  be  either  physical  or  mental ; 
the  talent  is  altogether  mental.  These  terms 
are  all  used  in  the  plural,  agreeably  to  the 
above  explanation  :  the  faculties  include  all 
the  endowments  of  body  or  mind,  which  are 
the  inherent  properties  of  the  being,  as  when 
we  speak  of  a  man's  retaining  his  faculties,  or 
having  his  faculties  impaired  :  the  abilities  in- 
clude, in  the  aggregate,  whatever  a  man  is 
able  to  do ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  man's  abilities 
in  speaking,  writing,  learning,  and  the  like  .■ 
talents  are  the  particular  endowments  of  the 
mind,  which  belong  to  the  individual."  (Crohb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

'fa'-ciind.  "fa-cunde, ".  &s.  [Lat.  focumhis 
=  eloquent ;  facundia  =  eloquence.]  [Facond.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Eloquent.  * 

B.  As  siibst. :  Eloquence. 

* fa-cun'-di-oiis,  «..  [Lat.  facundus.]  Elo- 
q'uent. 

"This  Richard  -was  a  man  of  marvelous  qualities 
MtdfucundwusfiUiioua.' — ITall:  Benry  VI.  (au.  33). 

*  fa-ciin'-di-t^,  s.  [Lat.  fac^inditas,  from 
facmidus ;  Ital.  fucondita,  facondia.]  Elo- 
quence, facility  or  fluency  of  speech. 

^fSL-oyn,  v.t.     [Face,  r.] 


'  f3.d  (1),  s.    [Gael,  fcula.]    A  boat. 

"  But  luore  taty  thay  gnderit  aue  army  out  of 
Ireland,  Argyle.  Lurue,  Cauter,  and  othir  partis  adia- 
ceut.  Syne  lauditwith  mouygalyouue  and  laug /Oi^cfu, 
in  A\hiu\iu."—lieUendene:  Cron.,  So.  15,  a. 

fad  (2),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful;   cf.  faddle.]    A 
crotchet,  a  hobby  ;  a  favourite  theory  or  idea. 
"  It  is  your  favourite /flrf  to  draw  plaua."— e.  Jtliot: 
Aliddlemarch,  uh.  iv. 

f^d'-dle,  v.i.  &  ^'   [A  variant  ot fiddle,  v.  (q.v,).] 
A,  Intrans.  :  To  toy,  to  trifle,   to  play,  to 
fiddle  about. 
*  B.  Trails. ;  To  fondle,  to  cherish.  (Ash.) 

I&d'-dom,  £..    [Fathom.] 

f^d'-dom,  fad-dom,  v.t.  [Fathom,  v.}  To 
measure. 

"It  cliauced  the  stack  hefaddonted  thrice." 

■Sums  ;  Ilul'owe'eji.  2& 

iS-d'-dS^,  a.  [Eng. /ad  (2),  a. ;  -y.]  Frivolous, 
crotchety. 

*  fade  (1),  *  vade,  •  faed,  a.  [Fr.  fade,  from 
Lat.  fatuus  =  foolish,  insipid,  tasteless  ;  cf. 
Fr.  Jada,  fem.  of  fatz  =  foolish  ;  Sw.  fadd  ; 
Dan. /ad.]    Weak,  faint,  wasted  away,  faded. 

"  Thi  faire  hewe  is  al/at/e  for  thi  mi>-;li«  sore." 

William  of  Paleme,  891. 

*  fade  (2),  •  fadde,  *  fede,  a.  &  adv.  [Icel. 
fadr.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Noble,  doughty. 

"  The  kiilKhtes  that  ■vet  fade 
Thai  did  a«  Rohaud  bade." 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  16,  at.  14. 

B.  As  adv. :  With  strength,  mightily. 


>,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  company  of 
hunters. 

"  The  range,  and  the  fade  on  hrede 
Dynnys  throw  the  grauie,  Berclieyiig  the  woddis  wyd, 
Aud  sutlu  set  the  gleu,  ou  euery  Hide." 

Douglas  :  Virgil,  103.  49. 

fade,  *  vade,  v.i.  &  (.    [Fade  (l),  a.] 
A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  wither  and  lose  strength  as  a  plant ; 
to  decay. 

"  Ye  shall  be  as  an  oak  whose  \tBi  fadetlu'"— Isaiah 
i.  30. 

2.  To  grow  weak,  to  languish ;  to  tend  from 
greater  to  less  vigour. 

"  fihe  faded,  'midet  Italian  flowers. 
The  last  of  that  bright  band." 

Beman:  Graves  of  a  BoiiteTiold. 

*  3.  To  lose  power  or  strength  ;  to  become 
powerless. 

"Jove  with  hiafaded  thuuder  T  deHpise." 

Dryde7i:  Ovid;  JUetamor phases  ^iil. 

i.  To  decay,  to  wear  away,  to  perish. 
"Ye  Hhall  receive  a  crowa  of  glory  tha.t fadcth  uot 
away."— 1  Peter  i.  4. 

5.  To  lose  freshness,  colour,  or  brightness  ; 
to  become  faint  in  tint  or  hue. 

*'  The  greenness  of  a  leaf  ought  to  i)rs8  for  apparent, 
because,  soon  fading  into  a  yellow,  it  scarcely  lasts  at 
alt,  iu  comparison  of  the  greemiess  of  au  emerald."— 
Boyle :  On  Colours. 

6.  To  become  dim. 

"  Aiid  the  stars /aded  at  approaching  light" 

Pope:  Bomer;  Odyssey  xiv.  544. 

7.  To  gradually  disappear  from  sight ;  to 
become  dim  or  indistinctly  seen. 

"Adieu,  adieu  !  my  uative  shore 
Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue." 

Byron:  Childe  Barold,  i. 

*  8.  To  disappear,  to  escape,  to  elude  dis- 
covery. 

"  He  stauds  amazed  how  he  thence  should /ode." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I,  v.  15. 

9.  To  become  dim;  to  lose  clearness  of 
vision. 

"  The  eye  iha.t  faded  looked  through  gathering  haze." 
Bemans:  Edith. 

*  10.  To  waste  away  ;  to  lose  the  colour  and 
freshness  of  j'outh. 

"  While  ou  tYiy  faded  cheek  the  arctic  air 
Congeals  the  bitter  teardroii  of  deajjair" 

Bemans:  Domestic  Affections. 

*  11.  To  waste  away;  to  become  poor  and 
miserable. 

"  The  rich  man  ehallfade  away." — Jajnes  i.  IL 

*  12.  To  come  to  an  end. 

"  Thy  eternal  summer  shall  not/ade." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  18. 

13.  To  be  naturally  perishable,  transient,  or 
not  durable. 

14.  To  pass  gradually  from  one  colour  to 
another ;  hence,  to  become  joined,  mixed,  or 
intermingled,  so  that  no  dividing  line  can  be 
distinctly  seen. 

"There  is  .1  frontier  where  virtue  and  vice /aife  into 
each  other."— J/acaH/«tf  .■  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 


*  B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  cause  to  wither  or  decay;  to  deprive 
of  freshness  or  vigour. 

"  No  winter  could  his  laurels /ode." 

DrydcH  :  Lord  Protector,  xv. 

2.  To  make  weak  or  powerless  ;  to  weaken. 

"  A  flVele  woman  me  fades." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  9,188. 

^d'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Fade,  v.] 

*f&d'-Sd-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  faded;  -ly.}  In  a 
faded  or  decayed  manner. 

^  fa'de-less,  a.  [Eng. /ade; -i«ss.]  Unfading; 
that  cannot  fade. 

"  The  inafiterB  of  the  mighty  song, 
In  their  far  and  fadeless  bowers." 

Bemam  :  The  Departed. 

*  fad-eme,  a.    [Fathom,  s.] 

^  fad-er,  s.    [Father.] 

^  fiidge,  *  fegen,  v.i.  [A.S.fegan,  gefegan  = 
to  fit,  to  compact ;  Sw.  foga ;  Ger.  filgen, 
fugen ;  Dut.  voegen  ;  Ger.  &  Dan.  fuge  =  a  seam 
or  joint.] 

1.  To  suit,  to  fit  ;  to  have  the  several  parts 
consistent  and  fitting  together. 

"  How  will  thiB  fudge  t " 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii,  2. 

2.  To  be  suitable,  fitting,  or  agreeable. 

"If  this  Scotch  garlwila  do  not/arf^e  to  our  minds, 
we  will  run  pell-uiell  among  the  Cornish  choughs  pre- 
sently."—/"ord :  Perkin  Warbeck,  iv,  2. 

3.  To  agree  ;  not  to  quarrel ;  to  be  in  accord 
or  amity. 

"Yet  they  shall  be  made,  spiteof  autipathy.to/[uZ^& 
together. "—J^iifort  .■  Doctrine  qf  Divorce,  bk.  i,    (rref.) 

4.  To  succeed,  to  hit.       * 

f&dge,  s.  [Fadge/i;.]  A  large  flat  loaf  or  ban- 
nock, made  of  barley  meal  and  baked  among 
the  ashes.    (Scotch.) 

f&d'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.    [Fade,  v.i 
A-  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Withering,  decaying  ;  losing  colour  or 
freshness. 

2.  Liable  or  subject  to  decay ;  not  perma- 
nent or  durable  ;  transient. 

"From  euerlastyug 
sitory."— f7rf(il;  Mark 

IL  Bot. :  Not  falling  ofi*  till  the  part  which 
bears  it  is  perfect,  but  withering  long  before 
then.  The  same  as  Withering.  Example, 
tlie  flowers  of  Orobanche.    (Lindley.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act,  process,  'or  state  of 
becoming  withered,  faded,  or  decayed  ;  decay  ; 
loss  of  colour  or  freshness. 

*f&d'-mg(2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  name 
of  an  Irish  dance ;  also  the  burden  of  a  song, 
in  which  sense  Shakespeare  uses  it.  (Winter's 
Tale,  iv.  3.) 

"  I  will  have  him  Aance  fading;  fading  is  a  fine  Jig. 
1 11  assure  you,  gentlemen."— ^eaum.  <fe  Flet. :  Knighe 
of  Burning  Pestle,  iv.  1. 

t  fad'-ing~ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fading  (1) ;  -ly.]  In 
a  fading,  decaying,  or  transient  manner. 

t  f§d'~ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fading  (1) ;  -ness.} 
The  quality  of  being  liable  to  lose  colour  or 
freshness  ;  liability  to  fade  or  decay. 

"  The  fadiTiffness  whereof  is  the  greatest  detector 
aud  impeacher  of  our  fv iltit."— Mountague  :  Devouie 
Essayes,  pt  ii.,  ti-eat.  ii„  j  d. 

*  fad-ir,  s.     [Father,] 

*  fad-me,  5.    [Fathom.] 

*  fa-do6'-dle,  s.   [Fad,  s.]  A  trifle,  nonsense. 

"  What /adoodtes  are  brought  to  Vigti:' —Bucket : 
Life  of  Williams,  ii.  131. 

*  fad'-y,  a.  [Eng.  fad(e)  (v.) ;  -y.]  Fading  or 
wearing  away ;  losing  colour,  decaying. 

"Survey  those  walls,  iufadi/  texture  clad. 
Where  waud'riug  snails  iu  mauy  a  winding  i»ath 
Free,  unrestrained,  their  various  journeys  crawl.* 
Shenstone ;  £conotny,  iil. 

*  fa-dyr,  o.    [Father.] 

*  fadyr-kyn,  s.  [Father-kin.]  The  re- 
lations on  the  father's  side. 

*  fa-dyr-lesse,  a.    [Fatherless.] 
*fa,  0..    [Foe.] 

iSe'-ber-ry,  5.    [Fayberry.] 

*  fSBC,  u.     [lce\.  felkr.]    Enraged. 

"Voi-tigerwab/ffic."  Layamon,  IL  14e«. 


boil.  b6y;  pS^t,  j^rl;  eat,  96!!,  chorus,  9tam,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  3J:enophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  f^ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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faecal— fahlerz 


fse'-cal,  fe'-cal,  a,  [Lat.  fcex  {gen.  fmcis); 
Eng.'adj.  suflf.*-ai;  Fr.  f^cal;  Sp.  fecal.'\  Of 
or  pertaining  to  faeces  ;  containing  or  consist- 
ing offices,  sediment,  or  dregs. 

fas'-je^,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  of  fcex  (gen.  fends)  = 
sediment,  dregs,  &c.]  Sediment,  lees,  dregs  ; 
the  impurities  -which  settle  after  fermenta- 
tion ;  excrement,  ordure.  The  fossil  faeces  of 
fishes,  saurians,  &c.,  are  known  as  coprolites  ; 
the  hardened  excrement  of  dogs,  wolves,  and 
hyenas,  as  album  grcecum;  that  of  mice  as 
album  nigrum.  Coprolites  were  first  detected 
la  the  Lias  at  Lyme  Regis  and  elsewhere. 

faec'-u-la,  s.    [Fecula.] 

*  i&e,  s.    [Foe.] 

^feel,  s.    [A..S.  feal,  fel.]    Ruin, ^destruction, 
"  Ther  wea  cumeue/tei."  Layamon,  i.  22L 

*GLetlX,  s.    (Foam.]    (Scotch.) 

£El-eil,  pa.  par.    [Fall,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

f&'-er-ie,  la'-er-^,  s.  &  a.     [Fairy.] 
A#  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  fairy. 

"  Behold,  thou  Faeries  sonne,  with  mortAll  eye 
That  living  eye  before  did  uever  see." 

Spenser:  F.  q.,  II.  vii.  3S. 

2.  The  nation  or  country  of  fairies  ;  en- 
chantment. 

"  The  waiea  through  which  my  weary  steps  I  guyde 
In  thia  delightfull  laud  of  Faery." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.    (Introd.) 

'         B.  As  adj. .-  Of  or  pertaining  to  fairies ; 
fairy. 

"  Of  Faery  land  yet  if  he  more  enquire." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  II.    (Introd.) 

fa  fen'-to,  s.    [Ital.]. 

Mus. :  A  feigned  f,  or  a  feint  npon  that 
note. 

f^'-fle,  vA.  [An  onomatopoetic  word.]  To 
stammer. 

^g,  v.i.  &  t.      [Etym.    doubtful;    perhaps   a 
,     corrupt,  of  flag  (v.)  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  grow  weary ;  to  faint  with  weari- 
ness ;  to  give  way. 

Manipulus  Vocabu- 

*  2.  To  labour  hard ;  to  work  till  weary  at 
any  task. 

"  I  am  sure  I  fag  more  for  fear  of  disgrace  than  for 
hope  of  profit." — Mad.  DA  rblay :  Diary,  i.  235. 

3.  To  perform  menial  services  for  another  ; 
to  act  as  a  fag  for  another  ;  a  word  of  common 
use  in  public  schools  where  the  boys  in  the 
lower  forms  have  \afag  for  those  in  the  upper 
school. 

"  Taking  their  turns  at  nigbt  fagging  and  cleaning 
atndies."— /r«(/fi€8 .'  Tom  Brown's  School-days,  ch.  vii. 

B,  Transitive: 

1.  To  tire  out  by  labour ;  to  exhaust ;  to 
make  fatigued :  as,  I  am  q^uite  fagged. 

*  2.  To  beat,  to  bang.    (Ash.) 

3.  To  use  as  a  fag ;  to  compel  to  perform 
menial  offices  for  one. 

"  That  small  Turk 
'Y\ir\Xfagg'd  me  !  worse  is  now  my  work 
A  fag  for  all  the  town," 

Eood  :  Retrospective  Review. 
IT  To  fag  out: 

1,  Nautical: 

(1)  Trans. :  To  wear  out  the  end  of  a  rope  or 
end  of  canvas. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  become  untwisted  as  the 
end  of  a  rope. 

2.  Cricket :  To  field. 

fag-end»  s.    [Prob.  for  Jiag-end  =  the  end 
that  hangs  loose.] 
L  Ordinary  Laiiguage : 

1.  The  end  of  a  web  of  cloth,  generally  made 
of  coarser  materials. 

2.  The  latter  or  meaner  part  of  anything. 

"  But  of  that  place  I  must  not  attempt  to  write  at 
the  fag-end  of  a  letter."— jSok^Ac^  ;  Letters,  iv.  486. 

II.  Naut. :  The  fringed  or  untwisted  end  of 
a  rope. 

f&g  (1),  s.    [Fag,  v.] 

*  1.  A  hard  worker  ;  a  laborious  drudge. 

2.  In  English  public  schools  a  junior  who 
has  to  perform  certain  duties,  some  of  them 
of  a  menial  character,  for  a  senior. 

"  Three /ttfiTS,  taken  in  order,  stood  in  the  passage." — 
HugJies  :  Tom  Brovm's  Scfiool-days,  ch.  vii. 


*  3.  Fatigue,  hard  work. 

"It  is  such  a/aj7, 1  came  back  tired  to  death." — Afiss 
Austen  :  Northanger  Abbey,  ch,  iii. 

4.  The  fringe  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  cloth, 
or  of  a  rope. 

f3,g  (2),  *  fagge,  s.     [A.S.  fegarf,  gefegan  =  to 
join.] 

1.  A  knot  in  cloth. 

2,  The  paunch. 

"  Faite  fagge.    Trossula.  "—Hulaet. 

fagara,  s.    [Arab.]    [Xanthoxylon.] 

*  f  ^g'-g.t,  a.    [Faggot.] 

*fage,  *fag-5m,  "^fagge,  ''faage,  v.t.  &i. 
[Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  fadge.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  flatter. 

t  by  ple^--— „_^  _„,-.. 

Lydgate  :  Minor  Poems,  p.  2?. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  use  flattery. 

"  It  is  manere  of  hypocritls  and  of  sophists  to  fnge 
and  to  speke  plesautli  to  men,  but  for  yvei  entent,'  — 
Wycliffe  :  Select  Works.  L  «. 

*  fage,  s.    [Fage,  v.]    A  flatterer. 

"  WTiere  that  regnethe  thi&  fage  this  sory  cryme." 
Lydgate  :  Minor  Poetns,  p.  27. 

fagged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Fag,  v.]    Tired  out, 
exhausted,  worn  out  with  work. 

*  f  S-g'-^er-Jr,  s.   [^ng.  fag ; -ery.]  The  system 
of  fagging  in  public  schools. 

"  Faggery  was  an  abuse  too  venerable  and  sacred  to 
be  touched  by  profane  h0,ud3, "—/>«!  Qulncey  :  Aulobiog. 
Sketches,  i.  210. 

f  ^g'-^tng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Fag,,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  thumping,  a  beating. 

2.  The  system  in  public  schools  that  the 
junior  boys  shall  fag  or  drudge  for  the 
seniors. 

f  Sg'-got,  *  fag-ald,  *  fag-at,  *  fag-get. 

*  fag-Ot,     *  fag-ott,     s.      [Fr.   fagot  =  a 
bundle  of  sticks  ;  Ital.  fagotto,  fangotto,  prob. 
from  Lat.  fax  =  a  torch  ;  Wei.  ffagod.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  bundle  of  sticks  or  small  branches  of 
trees,  used  for  fuel,  filling  ditches,  roadmak- 
ing,  &c. 

"  Spare  for  nofagotfs,  let  there  be  enow." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VL,  v.  t 

*  (2)  A  bundle  of  any  material. 

"  Thick  and  stroug  with  woolpacks  and  other /ai7ott." 
^Hackluyt :  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  123. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

*  (1)  A  person  hired  to  take  the  place  of 
another  at  the  muster  of  a  military  company 
so  as  to  hide  the  deficiency  in  the  number. 

"There  were  several  counterfeit  books  which  were 
carved  in  wood,  and  served  only  to  fill  up  the  number 
like  fagots  in  the  muster  of  a  regiment."— ^cWiflon," 
Spectator,  No  37. 

(2)  A  contemptuous  title  for  an  old  shriv- 
elled woman,  who  seems  little  better  than  a 
bundle  of  bones. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Fort. :  A  fascine  (q.v.). 

"The  Black  Prince  filled  a  ditch  with  fagots.''— 
Addison. 

2.  Metal. :  A  bundle  of  scrap  or  wrought- 
iron  for  working  over.  It  is  usually  a  bunch 
or  pile  of  bars  wedged  together  in  a  hoop.  If 
it  be  large,  a  round  bar  in  the  centre  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  shorter  ones,  and  forms  a 
porter  by  which  the  faggot  is  guided  to 
and  from  the  furnace  and  underneath  the 
hanmier. 

3.  Naut.  i  A  billet  for  stowing  casks. 

*  faggot-stick,  fagot-stick,   o.     A 

staff. 

faggot-Tote,  s.  A  vote  manufactured 
by  the  purchase  of  a  property,  which  is  then 
divided  into  as  many  separate  parts  as  will 
secure  the  right  of  voting  for  each  part,  these 
parts  being  then  disposed  of  to  persons  of  the 
same  politics  for  a  nominal  consideration. 
Faggot-votes  ai-e  chiefly  resorted  to  in  county 
elections. 

faggot-voter,  s.  A  person  who  holds  or 
votes  by  right  of  a  faggot-vote  ;  a  non-resident 
voter  wlio  for  party  purposes  has  obtained  a 
merely  legal  qualification  to  vote,  but  who  has 
no  other  interest  in  the  county. 


*  faggot-waisted,  *  faggot- wasted, 

a.    Arranged  in  pleats  like  a  bundle  of  faggots. 

"Their  doublettes  aometymes  fnpaat -wasted  above 

the    iiavill,    aometymes    cowe-beallied    belowe    the 

flanckes."— Aicfie -■  Farewell  to  Militarie  (1581).    (Pref.) 

ffi.g'-got,  fag'-ot,  V.t.    [Faggot,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  bind  or  tie  up  in  a  faggot-  or 
bundle. 

"  Scrap  ia  alao  faggoted  for  heating  in  the  reverbe- 
rating furnace,  for  tilting  or  (or  re-rolling,"— ^niffft^.' 
Diet,  of  Mechanics. 

*  2.  To  collect  together. 

"  He  .  .  .  fagotted  his  notions,  as  they  felL" 

Dryden-:  Absalom  &  Achitophel,  ii.  419. 

fS-g'-got-ing,  fS.g'-6t-ing,  pr.  par.^  u,.,  &  s. 
[Pagoot,  v.] 

A.  &  H.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  A  term  applied  to  the  dress- 
ing or  binding  of  the  prunings  or  superfluous 
branches  and  sprays  of  hedges. 

f^g'-e^t  a-  [Eng.  fag  (v.) ;  -y.}  Tiring,  fa- 
tiguing :  as,  a  faggy  day,  one  that  tires  a  person 
by  its  sultriness  or  heaviness. 

f^'-gin,  ^'-gine,  s.  [Lat.  fag(us)  =  a  beech ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ine  (Clievi.).} 

C/iem. ;  The  name  given  to  a  narcotic  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  nuts  of  the  Fagus 
sylvatica,  or  common  beech.  It  is  a  yellow 
mass,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  sparingly  in  ether. 

*f3,g-i-6'-l3t,s.  [Ital.  fagiuoUnl.]  French  beans. 

"  He  doth  learn  to  make  strange  sauces,  to  eat  an- 
chovies, macaroni,  hovoli.fagioli,  cuvi&Vti."— Ben  Jon- 
son  :  Cynthia's  Revels,  ii.  1. 

fa-go'-ni-a,  5.  [In  honour  of  M.  Fagon,  arch- 
'jater  to  Lo'uis  XIV.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  sub-shrubs  and  herbs, 
with  purple  and  violet  flowers,  belonging  to 
the  order  Zygophyllaceee. 

fa-go-pyr'-um,  (pyr  as  pir),  5.  [Gr.  iftayelv 
(p/iagein)  =  to  eat ;  Lat.  fagzis  =  beech,  and 
Gr.  TTvprjv  (puren)  =  a  kernel.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  PolygonaccEe,  tribe  Poly- 
goneae.  Its  type  is  Buckwheat,  Fagopyrum 
esculentum,  often  called  by  its  old  name,  Poly- 
gonum Fagopyrum.  It  is  found  in  cornfields 
in  England,  but  is  an  escape  from  cultivation. 
Its  nuts  are  eaten  for  their  mealy  albumen,  as 
are  those  of  F-  tataricum,  and  others. 

f^g'-dt,  s.    [Faggot,  5.] 

fa-gof-td,  s.  [Ital.]  The  Italian  name, for 
'the  bassoon,  by  which  it  is  generally  known 


fagotto. 

(Old  Italian.) 

in  instrumental  scores.  The  name  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  its  resemblance  to  a  faggot  or 
bundle  of  sticks.  (Dr.  Stone,  in  Grove's  Diet, 
of  Music.)    [Bassoon.] 

[Etym.. doubtful.]    A  disease  in  sheep, 

"  The  scab,  fags,  or  kades." — Campbell :  Journey  in 
Scotland,  i.  111. 

f&g'-sdme,  fag-sum,  a.  [Eng.  fag;  -5<mie.] 
Uring,  fatiguing,  wearing. 

f&g'-some-ness,  fag-sum-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
fagsome ;  -ness.}  The  quality  of  being  tiring 
or  fatiguing. 

fa'-gUS,  5.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  i^Tjyd?  (phegos).'] 
Bot. ;  The  beech,  a  genus  of  trees  belonging 
to  the  order  Cupulifene.  The  common  beech, 
Fagns  sylvatica,  is  abundant  in  Britain. 
[Beech.]  There  are  about  twenty  known 
species,  one  of  which,  F.  antarctica,  is  found 
in  the  antarctic  regions. 

"^  fah,  *  fagh,  "  foh,  *  fowe,  a.  &  s.    [A.3. 

fdhffdg;  O.S.feh;  Goth,  faihui'v^.] 

A.  -45  adj. :  Variegated,  of  different  coloui's. 

"  Ther  wunieth  inue/uffft«  neddren." 

Old  Eng.  Homilies,  p.  St 

B.  As  subst.  :  Coloured  or  variegated  fur. 

"  Ne  hedde  he  none  robe  of /owe  ne  of  gray." 

Old  Eng.  Miscell.,  p.  89. 

fa-ham, ».  ,[Faaii.] 

fahl'-erz  (z  as  ts),  fahl -ite,  fahl'-ore,  s. 

[Gut.  fahl  =  yellowish,  and  erz  =  ore.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Tetbahedrite  (q.v.). 


&te,  i^t,  ^re,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot^ 
or.,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciih,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey—a.    qu  =  kw« 


fahlunite— failingly 
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fohl'-^-ite,  s,  [From  Fdhlun  in  Sweden 
where  it  occurs  ;  suff.  -Ue  (Min.).'] 

Min,_:  A  mineral  of  greyish-green  to  olive- 
green  colour,  occurring  in  six  to  twelve-sided 
prisms.    Sp.  gr.  2-6-2-S ;  hardness  3*5-5 
^  Hard  Fahlunite : 
Min. ;  The  same  as  Ioute  (q.v.). 
Fah'-ren-heit,  s.  &  a.    [See  A.] 

A.  As  mhst. :  Gabriel  Daniel  Fahrenheit,  a 
philosophical  instrument  maker  of  Amster- 
dam, who  was  born  at  Danzig,  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  "n  1724, 
and  died  in  1740. 

B.  As  adj. :  According  to  the  scale  intro- 
duced by  Fahrenheit  for  the  graduation  of  his 
thermometers.  This  numbers  the  freezing 
point-of  water  at  32°,  i.e.,  at  32°  above -zero 
{q.v.),  and  the  boiling  point  of  water  at  212°, 
leaving  180'  between  them.  Fahrenheit  in- 
troduced his  scale  in  a.d.  1714.  It  is  still 
used  in  England,  Holland,  and  North  America, 
though  the  Centigrade  thermometer,  which  is 
much  employed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is 
gradually  displacing  it,  at  least  among  scientific 
men.     LThermometeb.] 

*  fai,  s.    [Faith,] 

■  *  fai,  a.    [Fay.] 

^faie,  y.i.  [A.B.  figan.]  [Fadge.]  To  pro- 
sper, to  succeed. 

"Thia   wftle  it   will  ne    frame    ne  /aie."—Udal: 
Apophih.  of  Erasmut,  p,  873. 

f&'-i-en^e  (or  as  f&-yans),  s.  [Fr.,  Ital. 
(Porcellanadi)Faenza,{xom  Fcenzain  Romagna, 
Italy,  Lat.  Faventia,  the  original  place  of 
manufacture.  ] 

Pott.  :  A  fine  kind  of  pottery  originally 
made  in  imitation  of  majolica,  and  afterwards 
with  characteristics  of  its  own.  The  different 
kinds  of  faience  are  produced  by  the  use  of 


FAIENCE. 
iFrom  Italian  SptcimetM  in  British  Muteum.1 

common  or  of  fireclay ;  the  admixture  of 
sand  with  the  clay,  as  in  Persian  ware  ;  the 
use  of  a  transparent  or  of  a  coloured  glaze ;  of. 
an  opaque  or  translucent  enamel,  or  by  a  com- 
bination of  these  processes  on  the  same  piece. 
This  ware,  having  passed  through  the  fire, 
preserves  a  certain  amount  of  porosity,  and 
is  then  covered  with  a  glaze. 

falls  (I),  v.t.    [A.S.  fegan.}    [Fadge.]    To  fold, 
to  tuck  up. 

falk  (2),  V.  i.  &  (,     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  grow  faint,  or  weary,  to  fail,  to  give  way. 

2.  To  stop,  to  leave  off. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  bate  or  lower  the  price  of  any  com- 
modity. 

2.  To  excuse  ;  to  let  go  with  impunity 

f^lli:  (1),  fack,  fake,  s.    [Fair,  v.] 

I,  Ordinary  Langiiage : 
1.  A  fold  of  a  dress,  &c. 
■  2.  A  plaid ;  because  worn  in  folds. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  A  winding  or  coil  of  a  rope  or 
hawser  ;  when  a  cable  is  let  out,  the  question 
is  asked,  "How  many  ^A:cs  are  left?"  i.e., 
how  much  remains  uncoiled.  In  the  coil  the 
fakes  are  a  helix,  and  a  range  or  layer  of  fakes 
forms  a  tier.  When  the  rope  is  arranged  to 
run  free,  when  let  go,  as  in  a  rocket  line,  it  is 
disposed  in  parallel  binds  of  one  fathom  each. 

2.  Min. :  A  miner's  name  for  fissile  sandy 
shales,  or  shaly  sandstones,  as  distinct  from 
the  dark  bituminous  shales  known  as  Blaes 
or  Blaize. 


f&lk  (2),  £alk,  s.  [Etyin.  doubtful.]  The 
Razor-bill .    (Scotch. ) 

fSiik,  ^Iks,  i'faiks,  int.  [A  corrupt,  of  faith.  ] 
An  oath  =  in  faith. 

fail,  feal,  fale,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

1.  Any  grassy  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  as  united  to  the  rest. 

"  Every/ale 
Overfrett  with  fulyeia,  and  fyguris  full  dyuera." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  Prol.  400,  38. 

2.  A  turf ;  a  flat  clod  covered  with  grass 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sward. 

"  He  buildit  aue  linge  wall  of  /ail  and  deualt."— 
Betlendene:  Chronicle,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iv. 

fail-dyke,  s.  A  wall  built  of'  sods  or 
turfs. 

"  In  behint  you  auld  fail-dyke." 

Mmistreltiy  of  the  Border,  iii.  241. 

f&U,  ""faUe,  *faU-en.  *faiU.  *fal-y, 
*  fayle,  •  fail-ye,  v.i.  &  i.  [Fr.  faiiUr, 
from  X^at.  fallo  =  to  elude,  to  deceive  ;  cogn. 
with  Gr.  tr<f>d\Xoi  (sp}ialld)  —  to  cause  to  fall, 
to  deceive;  O.  H.  Ger.  fallaii  =  to  fall;  Sp. 
&  Port,  falir ;  Ital.  fallire:  Ger.  fehlen;  Sw. 
fela.-\ 

A.  Intransitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
X,  To  be  or  become  deficient  or  insufficient ; 
to  fall  short ;  to  cease  to  be  sufficient  for 
supply. 

"  Frut  and  corne  thetfaylede." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  876. 

2.  To  come  short  of  the  expected  returu ;  not 
to  act  up  to  expectation  :  as.  The  crops /aii. 

"  He  does  not  remember  wbetber  every  gi-aiu  came 
up,  or  not,  but  he  thlnka  that  very  few  faued."— Mor- 
timer :  Jffutbundn^. 

3.  To  be  deficient  or  defective  in. 

"  Though  the  steedn  (your  large  supplies  unlcnowu) 
Might/ai7  of  forage  in  the  straitened  town." 

Pope :  JJomer  ;  Iliad  v.  25S. 

i.  To  come  short  of  the  proper  or  due 
amount  or  measure  :  as,  To  fail  in  respect. 

5.  To  be  guilty  of  omission  or  neglect. 

"  She  will  not  faU,  for  lovers  break  not  hours." 

Bhakeap.  :  Two  Gentlemen  qf  Verona,  v.  1. 

6.  To  miss ;  not  to  produce  the  desired  or 
expected  effect ;  to  miscarry ;  to  be  frustrated 
or  disappointed  :  as.  The  a.ita.ck  failed. 

"  If  that/«in«  than  is  all  ydo." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,e,ib(i. 

7.  To  miss  ;  not  to  succeed  in  a  design  ;  to 
be  frustrated. 

"  In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  which  Fate  reserves 
For  a  bright  mannood,  there  is  uo  such  word 
As  fail  I  "^  Lytton :  Richelieu,  11.  2. 

8.  To  be  deficient  in  duty 

"Sir  Lovtysfailcd  nouht,  his  help  was  him  redie." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  99. 

*  9.  To  go  wrong  ;  to  err,  to  blunder. 

"Yef  hofaUeth  at  his  rekeninge,  God  nele  naght 
falyaXaia.  —Ayenbite,  p.  l73.i 

10.  To  lose  strength,  to  sink,  to  decline. 

"  Much  hast  thou  yet  to  see  but  I  perceive 
Thy  mortal  sight  to  fail." 

Milton:  P.  £.,  xil.  9. 

11.  To  lose  spirit  ;  to  siuk :  as,  His  courage 
failed. 

"  Neither  will  I  be  always  wroth ;  (or  the  spirit 
BibomafaU  before  me."— Isaiah  IviL  16. 

*  12.  To  perish,  to  die. 

"  Had  the  king  ioi  his  last  slokness  failed." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

*  13.  To  become  extinct ;  to  cease  to  be. 


U.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  be  annihilated. 

"  This  empyreal  substance  caanotfail.' 
»ie     m     V     ■  X.  Hilton:  P.  L.,i.\.n. 

*  15.  To  be  moperative. 

^.['  ?*  '?  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  paaa  than  one 
tittle  of  the  law  to/ail.  —Luke  xvi.  17. 

II,  Comm. :  To  become  unable  to  meet  one's 
engagements  ;  to  become  bankrupt  or  insol- 
vent. 

"'Ss  failed  in  July  last  with  debts  estimated  at 
£90,000,  and  assets  at  S.'d.ma."— Standard,  Nov,  30,  1832 

B.  Trarisitive : 

*  1.  To  deceive,  to  cheat. 

"  So  lively  and  so  like,  that  living  sence  it  fayld." 
Spenser:  F.  e.,in.  xi46. 

2.  To  be  wanting  to. 

"There  shall  not  fail  thee  a  man  on  the  throne  " 
—2  Ohron.  vi.  16. 

3.  To  be  insufficient  for. 

"  Time  would/«i7  me  to  telV— Hebrews  xL  82. 

i.  To  desert ;  to  disappoint ;  not  to  continue 
to  assist  or  supply ;  to  cease  to  afford  aid  or 
supply  strength. 

"  Pore^rard  he  huld  this  mouekea,  and  ne  faillede 
hem  iioght."  St.  Edmund  Confessor,  592. 


5,  To  neglect  or  omit  to  help  or  assist. 

*  6.  To  neglect ;  to  omit  to  keep^  observe, 
or  perlbrm. 

"  Bl6  failed  his  presence  at  the  tyrant's  feast." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 

7.  To  come  short  of ;  to  fail  of ;  not  to  attain 
or  reach  to.  » 

"Though  that  aeat  of  earthly  blisa  hefailed.' 

MUton    P.  R.,  iv.  612. 

*  8.  To  be  deficient  in.      , 

"  A3  a  fol  that  failede  his  wittus.' 

Alexander  &  Dindimus,  266. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  fail^ 
to  fall  short,  and  to  be  deficient:  "To  fail 
marks  the  result  of  actions  or  eflbrts  ;  a  person 
fails  in  his  undertaking  :  fall  short  designates 
either  the  result  of  actions,  or  the  state  .of 
things  ;  a  person /aZis  short  in  his  calculation, 
or  in  his  account ;  the  issue  falls  short  of  the 
expectation  :  to  be  deficient  marks  only  the 
state  or  quality  of  objects  ;  a  person  is  defi,- 
cient  in  good  manners.  People  frequently /aii 
in  their  best  endeavours  for  want  of  knowing 
how  to  apply  their  abilities  :  when  our  expec- 
tations are  innnoderate,  it  is  not  surprising  if 
our  success  falls  short  of  our  hopes  and  wishes." 
(Crabb :  Eiig.  Synon.y 

fall,    *faiUe,   *faUe,    ''fayle,    ""feyle, 

""failyie^s.  [O.Ft.  faille ;  FTov,falha,failla; 
Sp.  falla  ;  Ital.  faglia,  falla,  fallo.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  failure  ;  a  falling  or  coming  short ;  a 
deficiency ;  a  want. 

"  What  dangers  by  his  highness' /m7  of  issue 
May  drop  upon  this  kingdom. 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

*  2.  Specif.,  a  failure  or  want  of  issue;  ex- 
tinction. 

"  How  grounded  he  hia  title  to  the  crown  ? 
Upon  OMTfail  t "     Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  i  2. 

3.  Failm-e,  omission,  neglect 

"The/aii 
Of  any  point  in  it  shall  not  only  be 
Death  to  thyself,  but  to  thy  lewd-i^ngued  wife." 
Shakeip. :  Winters  Tale,  ii.  3. 

*  4.  A  failing,  an  imperfection,  a  slight  fault. 

"  The  honest  man  will  rather  be  a  grave  to  his  neigh- 
bours/«i(«  than  any  way  uncui-tain  them." — Feltham  ; 
Resolves,  p.  80. 

II,  Sc^ts  Law :  A  legal  subjection  to  a  penalty 
in  consequence  of  non-fulfilment  of  an  engage- 
ment or  duty. 

1[  (1)  '^  Sans  faille,  *  sauns  fayle :  Without 
fail,  certainly.  * 

(2)  Without  fail :  Without  doubt,  assuredly, 
certainly. 

"  [He]  thinketh,  here  cometh  my  mortal  enemy, 
Withouten  faille,  he  must  be  ded  or  I." 

Chaucm-:  0.  T.,  1,646. 

*  fall'-an9e,  s.    [Fr.  faillance,  from  faillir.] 
Failure,  neglect,  omission. 

"  Failance  wherein  being  certainly  revenged  by  a  fit 
of  the  ^OMt."— Fell :  Life  of  Hammond.    {Richardson.) 


'  fail'-er. 


[Eng. /ai?;  -er.]    Failure. 


"Ou  the  failer  or  other  legal  Interruption  of  the 
Hue  of  Margaret.  '—Heylin  :  Hut.  Presbyterians,  p.  i:)L 

fail'-ing,    *fail-yiig,  pr.  par.,   «.   &   *. 
[Fail,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  deficient  or 
falhng  short ;  a  deficiency,  a  failure. 

"  Thurgh  failyng  of  fode." 

Destruction  (ff  Troy,  11,159. 

2.  The  act  of  becoming  bankrupt  or  insol- 
vent ;  failure. 

3.  An  imperfection,  weakness,  or  fault. 

"I  have  failings  in  common  with  every  human 
being,  besides  my  own  peculiar  faults.  ""—jPim;  ;  Speech 
on  Bast  India  B'dJ.s. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between /aiKu^ 
and  failure :  ' '  The  failure  bespeaks  the  actio  n, 
or  the  result  of  the  action  ;  the  failing  is  the 
habit,  or  the  habitual /aiZwre :  the  former  is 
said  of  our  undertakings,  the  latter  of  our 
moral  character.  The  failure  is  opposed  to 
the  success;  the  failing  to  the  perfection. 
The  merchant  must  be  prepared  for  failures  ia 
his  speculations  ;  the  statesman  for  failures 
in  his  projects,  the  result  of  which  depends 
upon  contingencies  that  are  above  human  con- 
trol. With  our  failings,  however,  it  is  some- 
what different ;  we  must  never  rest  satisfied 
that  we  are  without  them,  nor  contented  with 
the  mere  consciousness  that  we  have  them." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Syiwn.) 

* fail'-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  failing;  -ly.]     By 
failing  or  failure. 


boil,  bo^;  p6ht,  J 6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin»  ben^h;  go,  gem;tiiin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  £ 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shiin:  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious.  -cious-shiis.    -ble.  -die,  6cc.  =  bel,  deL 
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faillis— faintly 


lail'-lis,  s.     [Ft.] 

Her. :  A  failure  or  fracture  in  an  ordinary, 
as  if  it  were  broken,  or  a  splinter  taken  from  it. 

fSil'-iire,  s,    [Eng.  fail;  -^ire.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  failing,  a  deficieiicy,  a  falling  or  coming 
short. 

"If  ever  they  fail  of  beauty  theiv  failure  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  their  size,"  —  Burke :  Sublime  •& 
Beautiful,  pt  iv„  §  24. 

2.  An  omission,  neglect,  or  non-perform- 
ance :  as,  a  failure  to  keep  a  promise  or  en- 
gagement. 

3.  A  decay  or  defect  from  decay. 


4.  The  act  of  failing,  or  the  state  of  having 
failed  to  attain  one's  object ;  want  of  success. 

"By  his  failure  iii  that  work  lie  might  lose  the 
repututiou  he  had  gained."— J/aZoiic;  Life  of  Dryden. 

*5.  A  failing,  an  imperfection,  a  slight  fault. 

IL  Comvi. :  The  act  of  becoming  unable  to 
meet  one's  engagements ;  a  becoming  bank- 
rupt or  insolvent. 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between /a/Z- 
ure,  viiscarriage^  and  abortion:  '* Failure  is 
more  definite  in  its  signification,  and  limited  in 
its  application ;  we  speak  of  the  failures  of  in- 
dividuals, but  of  the  miscarriages  of  nations 
or  things ;  the  failure  reflects  on  the  person 
so  as  to  excite  towards  him  some  sentiment, 
either  of  compassion,  displeasure,  or  the  like  ; 
the  miscarriage  is  considered  mostly  in  relation 
to  the  course  of  human  events.  The  abortion, 
in  its  iiroper  sense,  is  a  species  of  miscarriage ; 
and  in  application  a  species  of  failure,  as  it 
applies  only  to  the  designs  of  conscious 
agents."    {Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  failure  and 
insolvency,  see  Insolvency. 

f^izt,   ^  fagen.   *  fays,  *  fayne,  ""  fawe, 

*vayil,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A.S.  fcegen ;  O.S. 
fagan  =  glad ;  Icel.  feginn  =  glad  ;  fagna  = 
to  be  glad;  Sw.  fdgen;  O.  H.  Ger.  gafeban  = 
to  be  glad;  fagon,  gafagon  =  to  satisfy.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Glad,  well-pleased,  rejoiced,  delighted. 

"My  lipB  will  be  fain  when  I  sing  unto  thee."— 
Psalm  Ixxi.  2^,     (Prayer  Book.) 

2.  Contented  or  willing  to  accept  of  or  do 
something  in  default  of  better. 

"  And  wast  thou  fain,  poor  father. 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn?" 
Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  7. 

*3.  Ambitious,  desirous. 

"ilau  and  birds  are /«m  of  climbing  high." 

Hhakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  ii,  1, 

B.  As  adv. :  Gladly,  readily,  with  pleasure 
or  joy. 

"  I  would  very  fain  speak  with  you." 

Shukesp.  :  Othello,  iv.  1. 

*  C,  As   subst. :     Joy,    x^l^'^sure,     delight, 


"  Syr  Garcy  went  crowland  for  fayne  " 

Bom  Florence,  844. 

^f3in  (1),  '^  fagenien,  ^fagnen, ""  fain-en, 

"^faun,  *fawn,  v.i.  &.  t.  [A.S.  fagenian, 
fceguian,  fahnian ;  O.  H.  Ger.  faginon  =  to 
delight ;  Goth,  faginoii;  Icel.  fagna  =  to  be 
glad;  Sw.  fdgiia.]'  [Fawn,  v.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  glad,  to  rejoice. 

"  Fele  shule  fagenien  on  his  bnrthe.* 

Old  Eng.  Homities,  ii.  135. 

2.  To  wish,  to  desire. 

"  Much  they  faynd  to  know  who  she  mote  be," 
Spenser :  F.  (^.,  III.  ix.  C. 

3.  To  fawn. 

"And  fayre  byfore  tho  men  faynedc  with  the  tayles." 
F.  Plowman,  C.  xviii.  29. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  make  glad,  to  rejoice. 

"  To  God  that  faines  my  yoxithede  al," 

Early  Eng.  Psalter,  Pb.  xlii.  .. 

2.  To  welcome. 

"He  faynede  here  with  milde  mod." 

Genesis  &  Exodus,  1,441. 

""f^in  (2),  *fayn,  v.    [Feign.] 

"^  fEi' -  nS  -  an^e,  s.  [Fr.]  Sloth,  indolence, 
sluggislmess. 

"The  mask  ol  sneering /«ineance  was  gone. ■"— t'. 
Eingslcy :  Ilypatia,  ch.  xxvii. 

ai'-n^-ant  (t  silent),  a.  [Fr.  =  idle,  sluggish, 
from  faire  =  to  do,  and  neant  =  nothing,] 
Do-nothing  ;  idle,  sluggish  :  an  epithet  applied 
to  the  later  Merovingian  kings  of  France,  who 
were  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  Maires  du 
Palais.  The  same  epithet  was  also  applied  to 
Louis  V. 


^'  f&ln'-er,  *  fayn-are,  s.    [Eng.  fain  (i),  v. ; 
-er.]    A  fawner,  a  flatterer. 

"  Faynare  or  flaterere.    Adulator."— Prompt.  Part. 

^fain-hood,  ^^fayn-hed,  s.     [Eng.  fain; 
■hood.']    *Joy,  pleasure,  delight,  gladness. 

"  Hit  shalle  glade  and  fille  you  with  faynhed." 
destruction  of  Troy,  2,445. 

'^  fain'-ish,  a.      [Eng. /ctttt;  -is7i.]     Frisking, 
desiring.    {Ash.) 

*  fain'-ness,   *  faine-ness,   "^  faynes,  s. 

[Eng.  fainj  -ness.]    Joy,  gladness. 

"  Thou  gaf  iu  to  my  hert  fayncs." 

Early  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  iv,  7. 

fHint,  *fe.ynt,  "^  feint,  feynt,  a.  &  s.    [Fr. 
fei}it,  pa.  par.  of  feindre  =  to  feign  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  Feigned. 

"Forgeta/aiTtitale  vnder  fals  colonr.  * 

Destruction  qf  Troy,  12,590, 

2.  Weak,  feeble. 

"Two  hundred  abode  behind,  which  were  so  faint 
that  they  could  not  go  over  the  brook  Besor."— 
1  Samuel  xxx.  10. 

3.  Languid,  feeble,  dull. 

",And  I  was  faint  to  swooulug." 

Tennyson:  Vivien,  130, 

i.  Dejected,  depressed,  dispirited. 

"CouBider  him  that  endured  such  contradiction 
against  hiioaelf,  leat  ye  be  weary  and  faint  in  your 
miudb." — Hebrews  xii.  3. 

0.  Cowardly,  fearful,  timid,  faint-hearted. 

"  The  fierce  that  vam^uieh  and  the  faint  that  yield  " 
Byron :  Laru,  ii.  x. 

6.  Feeble  ;  without  energy  or  vigour ;  not 
vigorous  nor  energetic. 

"The  enemy  made  a  faint  attempt  to  defend  the 
vessels  which  were  iiear  Furt  Saint  Vaaat." — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

7.  Not  bright,  not  vivid,  not  well  defined. 

"The  colouring  [is]  lusome  \}&t\s  faint."— Walfjole  : 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol,  ii.,  ch.  i. 

8.  Not  loud  or  clear ;  wanting  in  loudness, 
sharpness,  or  distinctness. 

"The voice  grew/ai)i(." 

Tennyson  :  Vision  of  Sin,  207. 

IL  Law :  Feigned,  sham :  as,  a.fc(,int  action. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  swoon  ;  a  fainting'fit. 

2.  Distill.  (PI.):  The  later  results  of  distil- 
lation of  wash,  of  low  specific  gravity,  and 
reserved  for  redistillation,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  strongly  impregnated  with  fusel  oil. 

"  Is  it  not  .1.  great  fault  among  distillers  to  allow  any 
of  the /(tints  to  run  among  their  pure  goods?  These 
faints  are  of  a  bluish,  and  sometimes  of  a  whitish 
colour;  whereas  the  nght  spirits  are  nn  pure  and 
limpid  as  rock-water  "—Maxwell:  Sel.  Trans  ,  p.  295. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  faint 
and  languor:  "Faint  is  less  than  languid; 
faintness  is  in  fact  in  the  physical  application 
the  commencement  ol  languor;  we  may  be 
faint  for  a  short  time,  and  if  continued  and 
extended  through  the  limbs  it  becomes  lan- 
guor ;  thus  we  say  to  speak  with  a  faint  tone, 
and  have  a  languid  frame.  In  the  figui-ative 
application,  to  make  a  faint  resistance,  to 
move  with  a  languid  air ;  to  form  a  faint 
idea,  to  make  a  Icmguid  efi'ort."  (Crahb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

faint-action,  s. 

Lav) :  A  sham,  feigned,  or  collusive  action, 

*  faint-draw,  v.t.  To  draw  or  delineate 
lightly. 

faint-pleader,  s. 

Law  :  A  fraudulent,  false  or  collusive  manner 
of  pleading  to  the  deception  of  a  third  person. 

faint,  *  feynte,  *  feynt-yn,  v.i.  &  t.  [Faint, 

«.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  weak  or  feeble  ;  to  lose  strength 
or  vigour. 


2.  To  become  feeble  or  languid. 

"The  Imaginatioi)  cannot  be  always  alike  constant 
and  strong;  speedily  it  -viiW  faint  .-uid  lose  strength.'' 
— Bacon:  Natural  History. 

3.  To  lose  courage  or  spirit ;  to  sink  into 
dejection. 


4.  To  become  indistinct  or  weak ;  to  fade 
away. 

"Where  one  colour  rises,  orone/afnW." 

J.  Philips :  Cider,  ii. 


5,  To  lose  strength  and  colour,  and  become 
senseless  and  motionless  ;  to  swoon. 

"rHejsinks  und/am(«to  see  a  brother's  teara." 

Luke  :  Death  of  Charles  II. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  faint,  weak,  or  feeble ;  to  de- 
prive of  strength. 

"  Througli  failing  of  fode,  that  fainttes  the  pepull." 
Destruction  of  Troy,  11,162 

2.  To  dispirit,  to  make  dejected,  to  depress, 

"It faints  me 
To  think  what  follows." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  IL  a 

*  fS-int-fiill.  a.     [Ew^.  faint ;  -fuKf).']     Painty 

languishing,  languid. 

■'  Let  them  stream  along  \uy  faintf  all  looks." 

Greene:  Orlando  Furioso,  p.  98, 

*  faint'-heart,  a.     [Eng.  faint,  and  heart.} 

Fainthearted,  timid,  feai-ful. 
"  From  fearefull  cowai-da  enti-ance  to  foi-stall. 
And  faintheart  fooles,  whom  shew  of  jjerill  hard 
Coulil  teiritie."  Spenser :  F.  Q..  IV.  x.  17. 

fEint'-heart-ed,  "^  faint-barted,  a.  [Eng. 
Jaint ;  -heart;  -ed.]  Cowardly,  timid,  fearful, 
spiritless. 

"  His  treason  was  not  that  of  afaintJiearted  man." — 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

faint'-heart-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  faintliearted ; 
-ly.]    In  a  fainthearted,  cowardly  manner. 

faint-heart- ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  faintheart' 
ed;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  fainthearted ; 
cowardice,  timidity. 

*  f31nt'-i-ness,  5.  [Eng.  fainty;  -ness.]  Tlie 
state  of  being  fainty.    (Ash.) 

faint'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Faint,  u] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  s^d)Stantlve : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming 
faint. 

2.  Phys.  :  Syncope,  a  sudden  suspension  of 
the  heart's  action,  of  resjjiration,  internal  and 
external  sensation,  and  voluntary  motion. 
This  morbid  state  generally  continues  from  a 
few  seconds  to  a  minute,  but  in  some  cases  ]t 
lasts  forliours  and  even  for  days.  Organic  and 
other  diseases  of  the  heart,  the  pericardium, 
and  the  large  arteries,  or  malformation  of  these 
parts  tend  to  produce,  ofatleast  to  predispose, 
to  syncope.  It  can  be  produced  by  pain,  loss 
of  blood,  other  evacuations  when  too  copious, 
objects. 'offensive  to  sight  or  smell,  the  imi)ure 
air  generated  in  crowded  public  buildings,  (Sic 
It  rarely  ends  in  death.  It  is  more  common 
in  females  than  in  men,  and  recovery  is  more 
rapid  in  the  recumbent  position.  Fresh,  cool 
air,  cold  water  spi'inkled  on  the  face  or  taken' 
into  tlie  stomach,  stimulant  scents,  embroca- 
tions, &c.,  tend  to  bring  a  fainting-fit  to  a 
speedy  close. 

"  Some  producing  head-aches,  Blee\\ /ainting,  va- 
pours."— Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments,  ch.  iii,,  s.  3, 

fainting-fit,  s. 

Physiol  :  A  fit  characterized  by  the  fainting 
of  tlie  person  aft'ected.     [Fainting,  C.  2.] 

*■  faint  -  ife,  *  faynt  -  ise,  *  feint  -  ise» 
*feynt~ise,  *feynt-yse,  s.    lO.Fr.  feint- 

iff,  faintise.] 

1.  Deceit. 

' '  Hit  wes  cdfayntisc  and  ypocrisie."— .^i/eii&«e,  p.  26 

2,  Cowardice,  fear,  faint-heartedness,  ti- 
midity. 

"  When  God  sondes  .1  man  anywise, 
He  suld  thole  it  ■withoutmi.  Juynnte." 

Hampole:  Pricke  of  Conscience,  3,518. 

faint-isll,  u.  [Eng.  faint ;  -is7t.]  Rather 
faint. 

"  Tfyou  find  yourself /rtm(isft  and  drouthy."—5earcA.~ 
Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i,,  pt.  i.,  ch,  vi. 

* f aint'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  faintish;  -ncss.l 
A  slight  degree  of  faintness, 

"  The  sensation  ot  faint ishness  and  debility  on  a  hot 
day." — Arbuthnot:  On  Air. 

*  famt'-less,  a.  [Eng.  faint;  -less.]  "Without 
fainting  or  giving  way ;  not  ceasing. 

"  The  temper  of  my  love,  whose  flame  I  find 
Fined  and  refined  too  oft,  hwt  fairitless  flashes." 

Stirling:  Sonnet  xx.i\. 

*  f&int'-ling,  a.    [Eng.  faint ;  dim.  suff.  -ling.^ 

Timid,  faint-hearted,  feeble-minded. 

"Tliere's  no  having  iMitience,  thou  art  such  ^fain'- 
ling,  silly  creature." — Arbuthnot:  History  qf  Joh.t 
Bull,  pt,  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

faint'-lf,  *faynt-ly,  *faynt-lie,  *feynt- 

ly,   * feinte-liche,  adv.     [Eng.  faint;  -ly.} 


fate,  i^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  09  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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■'  1.  With  deceit,  deceitfully. 

"  A  gode  acord  to  make,  forsothe  fu.\le  fayntlie." 

Jiobert  de  Brunne,  p.  162. 

2.  In  a  feeble,  weak  manner ;  without 
enei-jjy. 

"  During  oneof  these  lucid  intervals  faintly  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  Lewis,"  —  J/acuH?«i/.-  Hist.  Eng., 
cb.  XXV. 

3.  Feebly,  languidly. 

" Jjove's  like  n  torch,  which,  if  secured  from  blasts, 
yfiW faintly  bum."  Walsh:  Love  &  Jealousy. 

*4.  With  timidity  or  dejection;  without 
spirit. 

"  [He]  faintly  now  declines  the  fatal  strife. 
So  much  his  love  was  dearer  than  his  life." 

/)enJiam  :  Cooper's  Hill,  285. 

5.  Not  clearly,  distinctly,  or  vividly ;  with- 
out vividness  or  distinctness. 

•'  An  obscure  and  confused  idea  represents  the  object 
m  faintly,  that  it  does  not  ai^pear  plain  to  the  mind." 
—  Watta.    (Johnson.) 

6.  Indistinctly  ;  not  clearly  or  plainly. 
"  'tXioMgh.  faintly,  merrily— far  aud  far  away, 

He  heard  the  pealing  of  his  parish  bells." 

Tennyson :  EnocJi  Arden,  615. 

faint -ness,  *  feynt-nes,  ^feynte-nesse, 
'^ feynt-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  faint;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  feeling  or  being 
faint ;  a  loss  of  strength,  energy,  or  activity  ; 
feebleness,  weakness. 

"  Aa  she  was  speaking  she  fell  down  ioi  faintness." — ' 
Exodus  XV.  15. 

2.  Languor,  feebleness,  want  of  energy. 

"  Unsoundness  of  counsels,  ox  faintrtpss  in  following 
and  effecting  the  i&ms."— Spenser :  Present  State  of 
Ireland. 

*  3.  Timidity,  faintheartedness,  cowardice. 

"  The  paleness  of  this  flower 
Bewrayed  thefa^ntness  of  my  master's  heart." 

Shakesp.  .■'  1  Hunry  Vf.,  iv.  1. 

4.  Feebleness  or  indistinctness,  as  of  sound, 
colour,  &c. 


faints,  !>.pl.    [Faint, 


B.  2.] 


*faint'-^,  *  faynt-ye,  «.    [Eng.  faint;  -i/.] 
Faint,  weak,  feeble. 

"  Esau  came  from  the  felde,  and  was  fayntye,  and 
aayde  to  Jacob:  let  me  suppe  of  ye  redJe  potage,  foi'l 
&mfainty."—B^le,  1501 ;  (genesis  xxv.  30. 

fair,  *  fag-er,  *  faig-er,  *  fai-er,"  *  fare. 

*  fayer,  *  fayre»  *  feir,  ^  feire,  ^  vair. 

*  veir,  a.,  adv.,  &  5,  [A.S.  fceg&r ;  cogn.  with 
Icel./ofifT-;  Dan. /eir;  Sw./affer;  Goth. /aore; 
O.  H.  Ger.  fagar.^ 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Beautiful,  elegant  of  feature,  handsome, 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

"lu  that  land  ben  TOOMy  fairere  wommen  than  iu 
■ouy  other  coutree  beyoude  the  see."—JUaundeville, 
p.  207. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  mind ;  excellent,  admi- 
rable. 

3.  Clear ;  free  from  spots  or  any  dark  colour ; 
not  dark. 

"The  colour  of  beautiful  bodies  must  not  be  dusky 
or  muddy,  but  deau  imA  fair." —Burke  :  On  the  Sub- 
lime &  Beauiifal,  pt  iii.,  §  17. 

*  4.  Clear,  pure,  clean, 

"  Even/air  water,  falling  ui>on  white  paper  or  linen, 
will  immediately  alter  the  colour  of  them.'  — jSow?e  .■  0>i 
Colours. 

5.  Clear,  unspotted,  pure  in  heart. 

"Sylvia  is  too /air,  too  pure,  too  holy." 

Shakesp.  :  Two  Oentlcmenof  Verona,  iv.  2. 

6.  Free  from  clouds;  not  cloudy  or  over- 
cast ;  serene. 

"  In  some /air  evening  on  your  elbow  laid. 
You  dream  of  triumphs  in  the  rural  shade." 

Po2)e :  JSpistle  v.  31. 

7.  Free  from  obstruction ;  open,  clear,  un- 
obstructed ;  as,  a,  fair  view. 

8.  Favourable,  prosperoas,  auspicious ;  as, 
a  fair  wind. 

"The  wretched  man  had  entered  life  with  the /uiresr 
Iffospects."— i/ixcaulaj/ ;  Hist.  Eng.  ch.  xxi. 

*  9.  Likely  to  succeed  ;  in  a  position  of  ad- 
vantage. 

"  Yourselt  renowned  prince,  stood  as  fair 
As  any  comer  I  have  looked  on  yet,'' 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  qf  Venice,  ii.  L 

10.  Eq^ual,  just,  equitable. 

"  The  arrogance  of  the  Romans  in  refusing  the  fair 
offers  of  the  Samnltea."— ieww  .■  Cred.  Early  Roman 
Sist.,  ch.  xiii. 

11.  Just,  upright;  not  using  any  fraudulent 
or  unfair  arts  or  means. 

*'  The  rogue  aud  fool  by  fits  is  fair  and  wise. 
And  even  the  best  by  fits  what  they  despise." 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Man,  il.  233. 

12.  Not  effected  by  any  unfair  or  imlawful 
means ;  not  foul. 

13.  Free  firom  any  unfair  influences  or  con- 


duct ;   affording   free   and  honest'  scope  for 
trial ;  as,  a,  fair  field  and  no  favour  ;  fair  play. 

14.  Civil,  obliging,  polite ;  not  harsh  or 
rude ;  kind. 

15.  Flattering,  obsequious. 

"Believe  them  not,  though  they  speak /a-tr  words 
unto  thee." — Jersmiah  xiL  6. 

*  16.  Liberal ;  not  narrow. 

*  17.  Mild  ;  not  severe. 

"To  lie  obscui-ed,  which  were  B.fair  dismission," 

Milton  :  Samson  Agonistes,  088, 

18.  Free  from  obscurities  ;  legible,  plain, 
clear,  distinct :  as,  a  fair  hand,  fair  hand- 
writing. 

19.  Free  from  stain  or  blemish  ;  of  good  re- 
pute ;  unspotted. 

"  Hifl  character,  by  comparison  with  tlie  characters 
of  those  who  surrounded  nim,  -was  fair." — Mucaultty: 
Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

20.  Passably  good  ;  moderately  favourable  ; 
rather  better  than  indifferent. 

"With  at  least  an  equally/air  prospect  of  success." — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xil, 

21.  Average  ;  fairly  chosen. 

"He  was  a/air  specimen  of  his  class." — Macaulay  : 
Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

*  22.  Even  ;  neat,  in  order. 

"Have  you  laid /air  the  bed?" 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  YI.,  iii.  2. 

*  23.  Used  as  an  expletive  of  courtesy  :  as, 
Tair  sir,  fair  cousin,  &c. 

" Fare  you  well,/air  gentlemen." 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Naut.  :  A  fair  wind,  one  that  favoui'S  the 
ship.  Fair  is  more  comprehensive  than  large, 
since  it  includes  about  sixteen  points,  whereas 
large  is  confined  to  the  beam  or  quarter,  that 
is,  to  a  wind  which  crosses  the  keel  at  right 
angles  or  obliquely  from  the  stern,  but  never 
to  one  right  astern. 

2.  Ship-'build.  :  Applied  to  the  evenness  or 
regularity  of  a  curve  or  line. 

B.  As  adverb : 

*  1.  In  a  beautiful,  elegant,  or  neat  manner. 

"  All  the  pictures /aires*  lined," 

ShaJcesp. :  Aa  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

*  2.  Brightly,  clearly. 

"The  moon  shines/air," 

iSiakesp.  :  1  He^iry  IV.,  iii.  1, 

3.  Favourably,  auspiciously,  fortunately, 

"The  wind  blows/airfrom  laud." 

Shakesp.  :  Comedy  q/  Errors,  iv,  1. 

4.  Civilly,  kindly ;  not  rudely  nor  harshly. 

"  Speak  me  fair  in  death." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

5.  fairly,  honestly,  justly,  equitably, 

"  My  mother  played  my  father /air." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  iiL  1. 

6.  On  good  terms  ;  as,  To  stand  fair  with  the 
world. 

^7.  In  a  clear,  plain,  distinct,  or  legible  hand. 
"  Is  it  not/«ir  writ  i"    Shakesp.  :  King  John,  iv.  1. 

*  8.  Softly,  gently. 

"  Soft  and/air,  friar."      Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  v.  4. 

9.  Reasonably :  as,  He  chai-ged  fair  for  the 
goods.    (Colloquial.) 

*  C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Used  elliptically  for  a  fair  or  beautiful 
woman. 

"0  happy /air/ 
Your  eyes  are  loadstars,  and  your  tongue's  sweet  air 
Moi-e  tuneable  than  lurk  to  shepherd's  ears." 

Shakesp.  :  Mtdmimrner  Night's  Dream,  L  1. 

2.  Beauty,  fairness. 

"  Where /air  is  not,  pi-aise  cannot  mend  the  brow." 
Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  i. 

IT  r/te  fair :  The  female  sex ;  women  collect- 
ively. 

"  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the /air." 

Dryden:  Alexander's  Feast. 

^  (1)  Fair  and  square :  Honestly,  justly ; 
with  straightforwardness. 

(2)  Fair  fall  you,  fair  fa'  you  :  Good  luck 
to  you.    (Scotch.) 

(3)  To  be  ill  a  fair  way  or  road  to:  To  be 
proceeding  without  obstruction  towards ;  to 
be  likely  to  attain  or  reach ;  to  stand  a  fair 
chance  of  arriving  at. 

(4)  To  bid  fair :  To  promise  well ;  to  be  in 
a  fair  way ;  to  present  a  fair  prospect. 

(5)  To  lead  fair : 

Naiit. :  Bopes  are  said  to  lead  fair  when 
they  suffer  little  friction  in  a  pulley. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between /oir 
and  clear:  "Fair  is  used  in  a  positive  sense  ; 
clear  in  a  negative ;  there  must  be  some  bright- 
ness in  what  is  fair ;  there  must  be  no  spots 
in  what  is  clear.    The  weather  is  said  to  be 


fair,  which  is  not  only  free  from  what  is  dis- 
agreeable, but  somewhat  enlivened  by  the 
sun  ;  it  is  clear  -when  it  is  free  from  clouds  or 
mists.  A.  fair  skin  approaches  to  the  white  ;  a 
clear  skin  is  without  spots  or  irregularities. 
In  the  moral  apijlication,  a  fair  fame  speaks 
much  in  praise  of  a  man ;  a  clear  reputation  is 
free  from  faults.  A  fair  statement  contains 
everything  that  can  be  said  jiro  and  con;  a 
clear  statement  is  free  from  ambiguity  or  ob- 
scurity. Fairness  is  something  desii-able  and 
inviting ;  clearness  is  an  absolute  requisite,  it 
cannot  be  dispensed  with," 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  fair, 
holiest,  equitable,  and  reasonable  :  '^  Fair  is  said 
of  persons  or  things  ;  honest  mostly  character- 
izes the  person,  either  as  to  his  conduct  or 
his  principle.  When  fair  and  Twnest  are  both 
applied  to  the  external  conduct,  the  former 
expresses  more  than  the  latter  :  a  man  may 
be  honest  without  being  fair;  he  cannot  be  fair 
without  being  honest.  A  man  may  be  an  honest 
dealer  while  he  looks  to  no  one's  advantage 
but  his  own  :  the /air  man  always  acts  from  a 
principle  of  right ;  the  honest  man  may  be  so 
from  a  motive  of  fear.  .  .  .  When  fair  is  em- 
ployed as  an  epithet  to  qualify  things,  or  to 
designate  their  nature,  it  approaches  very 
near  in  signification  to  equitable  and  reason- 
able ;  they  are  all  opposed  to  what  is  unjust : 
/air  and  equitable  suppose  two  objects  put  in 
collision ;  reasonable  is  employed  abstractedly ; 
what  is  fair  and  equitable  is  so  in  relation  to 
all  circumstances  ;  what  is  reasonable  is  so  of 
itself.  An  estimate  is  fair  in  which  profit  and 
loss,  merit  and  demerit,  with  eveiy  collateral 
circumstance,  is  duly  weighed ;  a  judgment 
is  equitable  which  decides  suitably  aud  ad- 
vantageously for  both  parties ;  a  price  is 
reasonable  which  does  not  exceed  the  limits  of 
reason  or  propriety.  A  decision  may  be  either 
fair  ox  equitable  ;  but  the  former  is  said  mostly 
iu  regard  to  trifling  matters,  even  in  our 
games  and  amusements,  and  the  latter  in  re- 
gard to  the  important  rights  of  mankind." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  SyTwn.) 

^  Obvious  compounds  :  Fair  -  appearing, 
fair-complexioned,  fair-haired,  fair-shining,  &c. 

^  fair  -  boding,  a.  Of  a  good  omen; 
auspicious.    (Sluxkesp.  :  Richard  HI.,  v.  3.) 

fair-calling,  fair-ca'in,  a. 

1.  Smooth-tongued ;  fair-spoken. 

2,  Flattering,  cajoling, 

*  fair-conditioned,  w.  Of  good  disposi- 
tion. 

fair-curve,  s. 

Naut. :  A  term  in  delineating  ships,  applied 
to  a  winding  line,  tlie  shape  of  whicli  is  varied 
according  to  the  part  of  the  ship  which  it 
is  intended  to  describe.  This  curve  is  not 
answerable  to  any  of  the  figures  of  conic 
sections,  although  it  occasionally  partakes  of 
them  all. 

fair-days, «. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  in  some  parts  of  the 
north  of  England  to  the  Potentilla  anserina, 
though  not  for  the  reason  usually  assigned — 
viz. ,  that  it  expands  its  bright  flowers  only  in 
clear  weather  and  in  sunshine— for  the  blos- 
soms always  remain  open. 

*  fair-faced,  a. 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Having  a  fair  or  handsome  face. 

2.  Looking  kindly. 

II.  Fig.  :  Double  -faced  ;  professing  great 
affection  or  kindness  falsely. 

fair-farand,  a.  Fair  seeming  ;  having  a 
specious  appearance.    (Scotch.) 

fair-fashioned,  fair-fassint,  a.  Hav- 
ing great  appearance  of  discretion  without  the 
reality;  having  great  complaisance  in  manner. 

"  Ye  are  aye  Ba£  fair-fashioned,  Maister  Austin,  that 
there's  scarce  ouy  saying  again  ye."— Sr.  Johjistoun, 
ii.  195. 

fair-folk,  fare-foUE,  s.  The  fairies. 
(Scotch.) 

fair-fure-days,  adv.    [Fure-days.] 

fair-g^rass, ». 

Botany : 

1.  Potentilla  anserimt.  (Britten  &  Holland.') 
[Fair-days,  s.] 

2.  Banuncidiis  biilbosus.    (Janvieson.) 


boll,  b^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  earist.  ph  =  f, 
-ciaa,  -tian  =  sh^.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tton,  -sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c,  =  b^l,  del. 
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fair— fairy 


rJn!*^;"^?*'^'  '•  .P^^  *^"*lo"  of  tlie  neck  of 
cattle  or  sheep.    (Scotch.) 

f air-in-sight, «. 

Bot.:  Campanula patula.  (BHttendt Holland.) 
fair-lead,  ». 

J^aut. :  A  term  applied  to  ropes  as  suffering 
,  the  least  friction  in  a  block,  when  they  are 
said  to  lead  fair.    (Smyth.) 

fair-leader,  &. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  thimble  or  cringle  to  guide  a  rope. 

2.  A  strip  of  wood  with  holes  in  it,  for  run- 
ning rigging  to  lead  tlirough.     (Smyth.) 

fair-leather,  s.  Leather  finished  in  the 
natural  colour  or  that  imparted  by  the  tanning 
process ;  free  from  auy  special  colouring. 

fair-maid,  s.  A  West-country  term  for  a 
dried  pilchard.    (Smyth.) 

fair-maid  of  France,  ^, 

Bot. :  [Fair-maids  of  France]. 

fair-maids,  s. 

Bot. :  [Fair-maids  of  February]. 

fair-maids  of  February,  s. 

Bot:  Galanthus  nivalis,  alluding  to  the 
blossoming  of  the  snowdrop  about  February  2 
(Candlemas  Day).    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

fair-maids  of  France,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Saxifraga  granulata;  (2)  Achillea 
Ptarmica;  (3)  Ranunculus  aconitifolizis ;  (4) 
Lychnis  Flos-cuculi.     (Britten  &  Holland.) 

fair-maids  of  Kent,  s. 

Bot. :  The  double-flowered  variety  of  itoriuTi- 
cul'us  aconitifolius.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

fair-minded,  a.  Honest-minded,  fair, 
impartial,  just. 

*  fair-natured,  a.  Well-disposed ;  good- 
natured, 

fair-play,  s.  Equitable  conduct ;  fair  or 
just  treatment. 

fair-spoken,  a.  Using  civil,  polite,  or 
courteous  language  ;  coui-teous,  polite,  plaus- 
ible. 

*  fair-told,  faire-told,  a.  WeU-told, 
pleasing,  interesting. 

"  Which /uire-toW  tale  allured  to  him  much  people." 
—Hall :  Henry  VI.  (an.  30). 

fair-way,  s. 

Naut. ;  The  navigable  part  of  a  river,  channel, 
or  harbour. 

fair-weather,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Existing  or  done  in  pleasant  weather : 
as,  SL  fair-weather  voyage. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Appearing  or  showing  only  in  times 
of  prosperity  :  as,  fair  -  weather  Christians, 
/air-weather  friends ;  delicate. 

"  I  would  tbj:ow  p.  dozeu  of  such  fair-weather  gentle- 
men as  you  are." — ff.  Brooke :  Foot  <^  Quality,  iL  166. 

*  fair-world,  s.    A  state  of  prosperity. 

iSir,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fair,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  To  make  fair  or  beautiful. 

"  Fairing  the  ioal  with  art's  false-borrowed  face." 
Shakesp. :  Sonnet  127. 

2.  To  adjust ;  to  make  or  form  into  a  regular 
shape. 

II.  Naut. :  To  clip  regularly,  as  the  timbers 
of  a  ship. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  fine  ;  to  clear  up. 
(Said  of  ihe  weather.) 

"  Rlngau  waa  edgiug  gradually  off  with  the  remark, 
that  it  didna  seem  like  to  fair."— The  Smugglers,  i.  1G2. 

faSr  (1),  *  feire,  *  feyre,  s..    [0.  Pr.  fare, 

foire ;  Fr.  foire,  from  Lat.  ferim  =  (1)  a  holiday, 
(2)  a  fair  ;  Port,  feira ;  Ital.  fUra.'\  A  stated 
market  in  a  particilar  town  or  place,  held 
generally  annually,  for  the  sale  of  various 
commodities  ;  as,  cattle-fairs,  horse-fairs,  &c. 
Faii-s  took  their  origin  in  church  festivals, 
when  persona  from  various  parts  met,  and 
took  tbe  opportunity  of  buying  or  selling 
such  commodities  as  they  possessed  or  needed. 
This  origin  is  commemorated  in  the  Latin 
fericB,  for  ferias  =  feastrdays,  from  the  same 


root  as  Eng.  feast  and  festal,  and  in  the  German 
.  messe,  wliich  means  both  mass  and  fair.  The 
most  celebrated  fairs  in  the  woyld  are  those  of 
Nijni-Novgo'rod  in  Russia,  Lyons  in  France, 
and  Fran  kfort-on-the -Main  and  Leiiizig  in 
Germany.  The  fairs  in  Britain  have,  for  the 
most  part,  sxmk  into  insigniflcance,  and  iu 
many  cases  ceased  to  be  held.    [Festival.] 

"  To  briugeD  me  gay  thiikges  fro  Xhe  feyre." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,802. 

1[  A  day  after  the  fair,  A  day  behind  the  fair : 
Too  late. 

*  fair  (2),  *  fayr,  *  far,  *.    [Affair,  1.] 

1.  Business  ;  affair. 

"  And  to  himself e  he  said,  siekaiid  full  sair, 
Allace,  how  now  I  this  is  an  haisty/afr." 

Priests  of  PeblU,  Pink.  S.  P.  R.,  i.  38. 

2.  Solemn  or  ostentatious  preparation. 

"  And  at  that  parleament  swa  did  he 
With  litetfaur  aud  aolemuyti." 

Barbour.  XX.  126.    (M.S.) 

3.  Appearance  ;  show  ;  carriage  ;  gesture. 

"  Thus  thai  faught  upoue  fold,  with  ane  fei  fair, 
Quhill  athir  heme  In  that  breth  bokit  in  blude.— 
The  f^ht  sa  felly  thai  faug,  with  aue  fi-eech/air.'* 
Qawan  &  Qol.,  11.  21. 

4.  A  funeral  solemnity. 

"  Uthir  four  of  the  folk  foundis  to  the/air, 
That  wes  dight  to  the  dede,  be  the  day  can  daw." 
Gawan  &  Qol.,  ill.  7. 

*  faird,  s.    [Fare,  v.] 

1.  Passage ;  course. 

"  The  master  gart  all  his  marynalls  &  men  of  veyr 
hald  them  quiet  at  rest,  be  rason  that  the  monyng  of 
the  pepil  viiht  in  ane  schip,  stoppis  hyr  of  Yiyr  faird." 
— Complaint  of  Scotland,  p.  65. 

2.  Expedition ;  enterprise. 

"  He  has  ever  since  bended  his  whole  wits,  and  em- 
ployed ail  his  power,  to  make  his  laat  ana  greatest 
faird  inevitable.  "—CaJrferwood,  p.  812. 

^  fair' -hood,  *  fair-hede,  *  fair-ed, 
^  faire-ned,  o.  [Eng.  fair;  -hood.]  Fair- 
ness, beauty. 

"  Quil  SCO  was  yong  in  hir  fairhede." 

St.  Satherine,  84. 

*fSir'-i-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  fairy;  -ly.]     In  a 
fairy-like  manner ;  as  a  fairy  would  do. 
"  See  what  a  lovely  shell  .  .  . 
Made  so  fnirily  well. 
With  delicate  Bpire  aud  whorl." 

Tennyson :  Maud,  II.  ii.  6- 

fair'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  fair  (1)  8.  ;  -ing.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  A  present  brought  from  a  fair. 

"  Fairings  come  thus  plentifully  In." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

2.  Anything  unexpected  or  unpleasant ;  as 
a  beating.    (Scotch. ) 

II.  Ship-build. :  A  corrective  process  by 
which  errors  in  the  plans  are  detected  before 
the  actual  construction  of  the  vessel  begins. 

fSir'-ish,  ft.  [Eng.  fair,  a.  ;  -ish.]  Pretty 
fair ;  tolerably  large. 

"  Hay,  corn,  aud  straw  bills  will  tot  up  to  a  fairish 
gum.'— Field,  Jan.  28, 1882. 

*  fair'-ish-l3^,  chZij.  [Eng.  fairish ;  -ly.]  In  a 
fairish  or  tolerably  fair  manner. 

fair'-li^,  *  fayre-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  fair  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  fair,  beautiful,  or  elegant  manner ; 
handsomely. 

"  Degrees  being  vizarded, 
The  unworthiest  shows  as  fairly  fn  the  mask." 

Shakesp.  :  TroUus  &  Cressida,  i.  8. 

2.  In  a  becoming  manner ;  decently,  honour- 
ably. 

"  Thou  doest  thy  otRee  fairly." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  r.,  ill.  6. 

3.  Kindly,  gently,  politely,  civiUy. 

"  Then  fairly  I  bespoke  the  officer." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

4.  Justly,  honestly,  with  fairness ;  equit- 
ably :  as,  To  treat  a  person  fairly. 

"  He  generally  spoke    truth   and  dealt  fairly." — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  xi. 
*  5.  Auspiciously,  fortunately. 
"  Our  soldiers  stand  tuW  fairly  for  the  day." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  J  K,  v.  8. 

6.  Softly,  gently. 

7.  Passably  or  tolerably  well :  as,  He  does 
his  work  fairly. 

8.  Completely  ;  without  reserve. 


9.  In  a  plain,  clear,  or  legible  hand  j  legibly. 

"  Come  with  lyBtitioue  fairly  iiemied. 
Desiring  I  would  staud  their  friend." 

Pope :  Imit.  of  Horace,  sat.  t1.  65. 

f&ir'  -  ness,  *  fair  -  nesse,  *  fair  -  nes, 
*  fagh-er-ness,    *  fayr-nes,     *  feir- 

nesse,  *  voir  -  ness,  s.     [a.S.  fcegerness, 
from  faiger  =  fair.] 


1.  The  quality  of  being  fair  ;  beauty,  hand- 
someness. 

■    "  Fayrest  of  faire,  that  fairenesae  doest  excell." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  IV.  il.  23. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  clear  or  free  from 
blemishes  or  dark  colour. 

3.  Honesty,  justness,  candour. 

4.  Fineness,  or  clearness  of  weather. 

5.  Neatness,  distinctness,  legibility. 

fair'-y,  *fa-er-ie,  *fair-ye,  *fai-er-ie, 
^  far-y,*fai-er-y,  *fay-er-ie,  *  fay-ry, 
*  fay-er-y,  "^  fei-ri,  ^  feyr-ye,  s.  &  a.    [O. 

Fr.  faerie  —  enchantment,  from  /ae  (Fr.  fee) 
-  a  fairy;  Yr.fhrie.}     [Fay,  s.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Enchantment. 

"  That  thou  herdest  Is/airye." 

A  lisaunder,%  924. 

*  2.  Illusion,  deception. 

"  To  preue  this  world  alwey,  iwis, 
Hit  nlB  but  fantum  aud/efW." 

Early  Eng.  Poems,  p.  134 

*  3.  Fairy-land. 


*  4.  The  inhabitants  of  fairy-laud  ;  faiiies, 
spirits,  collectively. 

"  All  was  this  lond  fulfilled  of  fayrie" 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  6,442. 

5.  A  fay  ;  an  imaginary,  supernatural  being 
or  spirit,  supposed  to  be  able  to  assume 
human  form,  and  to  meddle  for  good  or  for 
evil  in  the  affairs  of  men  ;  an  elf. 

"  Round  about  the  cauldron  slug. 
Like  elves  tcaA  fairies  iu  a  nng." 

Shakiisp.  :  Macbeth,  iv.  L 

■*  6.  An  enchantress  ;  a  i)ersoii  of  more  than 
human  power. 

"  To  this  great /airy  111  commend  thy  acts," 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  iv.  8. 
B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  fairies  ;  resembling  a  fairy ; 
fanciful ;  airy  ;  enchanted. 

"  ThiB  isfaiery  gold,  boy." 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  S. 

fairy-beads,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  The  small  perforated  and  radiated 
joints  of  the  fossil  Crinoidea,  found  abun- 
dantly iu  the  shales  and  limestones  of  the 
carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone  Torma- 
tion ;  also  called  St.  Cuthbert's  Beads. 

fairy-bell,  s. 

Bot.  :  Digitalis  purpurea. 

fairy-butter,  s. 

Bot. :  Tremella  albida. 

fairy-cap,  s. 

Bot.:  Digitalis  purpurea. 

fairy-cheeses,  s. 

Bot. :  Malva  rotundifolia. 

fairy-circle,  s.    [Fairy-greenO 

fairy-cups,  s. 

Bot. :  Primula  veris. 

fairy-fingers,  a. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea. 

fairy-flax,  s. 

Bot. :  Linum  catharticum  or  L.  perenne. 

"  Blue  were  her  eyea  as  the  fairy-Jkix." 

Longfellow :  Wreck  of  the  Betperttt. 

fairy-glove,  •. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

fairy-green,  s.  A  small  circle  of  grass 
greener  than  the  surrounding  turf;  really  a 
fungous  growth,  but  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
dances  of  the  fairies.  Their  formation  is  very 
simple,  natural,  and  easily  accounted  for.  The 
centre  of  the  circle  begins  with  a  single 
fungus,  which  performs  its  functions  and  dies. 
The  next  season  another  patch  appears  out- 
side the  spot  occupied  by  the  original,  forming 
a  small  ring,  and  this-  is  repeated  from  year  to 
year,  the  ring  increasing  in  size.  The  decay 
of  the  previous  fungi  rendering  the  soil  unfit 
for  the  reproduction  of  the  same  species,  the 
mycelium  or  spores  find  fresh  soil  on  the 
external  margin  of  the  ring,  aud  again  germi- 
nate. One  species  of  fairy-ring  fungus,  Maras- 
mius  oreades,  is  edible,  and  is  called  the 
Champignou  (q.v.). 

fairy-liam^er,  s.  A  piece  of  green  por- 
phyry, shaped  like  the  head  of  a  hatchet,  and 
once  probably  used  as  such. 


fate,  ilit,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  ^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  wh^,  son;  mute,  cilb,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  S^an.    sa,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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fairy-hillocks,  s.  pi.  Verdant  knolls,  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland,  which  have  received 
this  denomination  from  the  vulgar  Idea  that 
they  were  anciently  inhabited  "by  the  fairies, 
or  that  tliey  used  to  dance  there. 

falry-klng,  s.  The  king  of  the  fairies,  or 
of  fairy -land. 

fairy-land,  s.  The  land  or  abode  of  fairies. 

fairy-lint,  s. 

Bot. :   Limim  catliarticum.     (Britten  &  Hol- 

fairy-loaves,  s.  pi.  A  name  given  in 
some  localities  to  fossil  Ananchytes. 

fairy-martin,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  name  given  in  Australia  to  a 
martin,  Hirundo  ariel. 

fairy-money,  s. 

1.  Treasure-trove. 

2.  Money  given  by  the  fairies  was  said  to 
change  after  a  time  into  withered  leaves  or 
rubbish;  hence,  something  which  becomes 
valueless. 

"  lu  one  day  Scott's  high-heaped  money-wageB  be- 
came fairy-money  and  uoueiitity."— Carlyfe ;  Mitcell., 
iv.  181.    (Davict.) 

fairy-paTement,  s.  One  of  the  cubes 
used  in  Roman  pavements. 

"Some  Biuall  stoiiecubra  ahoutaniuch  square, which 
the  country  i)eoi)le  called  fairy-pavementt." — ArchOBo- 
logia,  vill  864.    {Daoies.) 

fairy-purses,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  fungus  .  .  .  like  a  cup,  or 
old-fashioned  purse,  with  small  objects  inside ; 
probably  Nidularia  campanulata.  (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

fairy-queen,  s.    The  queen  of  the  fairies. 

fairy-ring,  s.    [Fairy-green.] 

fairy-shrimp,  s. 

Zool. ;  A  species  of  phyllopodous  crustacean, 
Chiroc^liahis  diapMiius,  occasionally  found 
in  fresh-water  ponds  in  Britain.  It  is  about 
one  incli  in  length,  and  nearly  transparent. 

fairy-sparks,  s,  pi.  The  phosphoric  light 
from  decaying  wood,  tish,  and  other  sub- 
stances ;  believed  at  one  time  to  be  lights 
prepared  for  the  fairies  at  their  revels. 

fairy-stone,  s.  A  name  given  by  the 
peasantry  in  the  south  of  England  to  the  flinty 
fossil  sea-urchins  found  in  the  chalk  ;  also,  ji 
term  used  by  geologists  for  recent  concretions 
of  hardened  clay  or  clay  ironstone  occurring 
near  the  source  of  certain  chalybeate  springs. 
(Page.) 

fairy-tale,  s.  A  tale  about  or  relating  to 
fairies  ;  a  fanciful  tale. 

fairy-tliimbles,  s. 

Bot.:  Digitalis  purpurea. 

fairy-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  p^l'^•2mrea. 

dairies -bath,  s. 

Bot. :  Peziza  cocdnea. 

fairies'-hair,  s. 

Bot. :  Cuscitta  E^nthymum. 

fairies'-horse,  s. 

Bat. :  Senecio  Jacobcea,  from  tljB  superstition 
'that  fairies  rode  on  it. 

fairies'-petticoats,  a. 

Bot.:  Digitalis 2' I trpurea. 

fairies'-table,  fairies'-tables,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Agaricus  campestris ;  (2)  Hydrocotyle 
viOgaris.     (Britten  £  Holland.) 

fair'-3^-i§m,   s.     [Eng.  fairy ;  -ism.]      Fairy- 
land, enchantment. 

"The  air  of  enchantment  Hud/airyism," — Walpole  : 
Letters,  ii.  431. 

*  fai§['-i-ble,   a.     [Fr.]    That  can  or  may  be 
done  ;  feasible. 

"To  require  tasks  not  faisible  is  tyrannicall." — Bp. 
Hall:  Contempl. ;  The  Affiiction  of  Israel. 

*  fait,  *  fayt,  ».     [Fr.]    A  thing  done ;  a  feat ; 
a  deed. 

i      "They  that  wrote  the/a^«  or  deeds  of  theBrytons." 
Fabyan,  t  23. 


'  fait  accompli,  s.  [Fr.]  A  fact  already 
accomplished  or  completed ;  a  scheme  or  idea 
already  carried  out. 

*  fait-en,  v.i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf .  faUour.'] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  beg  ;  to  go  begging. 

"  And  seththe  ye  aoonfaiten  with  your  faantee." 
P.  Plowman,  4,670. 

B.  Traits. :  To  beg  for,  to  ask. 

'■  AUe  swiche  thei/aften."      P.  Plowman.  10,048. 

*  fSit-er-ie,    *  fait^er-ye,    *  fait-ry,   s 

[Faitour.]    Cheating,  deceit,  fraud. 

"Withouten  vJiy  faiterie."        Qower,  i.  47. 

*  ^it'-er-ous,  a.    [Faitourous.  ] 

•^  faith,   *fayth.  *fajrthe,  *feith,  *fay, 
•fey,  *feye,t*fe3rth,  s.    [0.  Fr.  fei,  feid, 
.  foi,  foit ;  Fr.  foi,  from  Lat.  fides ;  cogn.  with 
Gr.   TTto-Tts  (pistis)  =  faith ;  Sp.  &  Port,  fe  ; 
Ital.  fede.    The  th  was  added  in  English  in 
■  order  to  make  the  word  analogous  iu  form  to 
truth,  ruth,  wealth,  health,  &c.     (Skeat.)'] 
A,  As  sitbstantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Faithfulness,  fidelity ;  adherence  to  duty 
or  engagements ;  constancy. 

"  Bi  the  fei  that  ic  owe  to  God." 

L^e  of  Beket,  2,061 

2.  A  promise  or  pledge  given ;  a  word  of 
honour. 

"  I  have  given  him  my  faith,  and  sworn  my  alle- 
giance to  him.'' — Banyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  1 

3.  Spec. :  A  vow  of  love. 

"  Sirou  hath  plighted  faith  to  me." 

Shakesp  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

4.  Sincerity,  honesty,  veracity. 

"  upon  whose /aitA  and  honour  I  repose." 
SfuiJcetp. :  rwo  Qentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  3, 

5.  The  assent  of  the  mind  to  what  is  stated 
or  put  forward  by  another;  trust  or  confidence 
in  the  veracity  or  authority  of  another ;  firm 
and  earnest  belief  in  the  statements  or  pro- 
positions of  another  on  the  ground  of  the 
manifest  truth  of  that  which  he  utters. 

"  All  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost." 

Sliakesp.  ;  Sonnet  162. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2.  (1). 

"  Even  80  faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is  dead,  being 
alone.  Yea,  a  man  may  say.  Thou  hast  faith  and  I 
have  -works:  shew  me  thy/ai(ft  without  thy  works, 
and  I  will  shew  thee  my  faith  by  my  voikB,' —James 
ii.  17,  18. 

7.  That  which  is  believed  on  any  subject  iu 
science,  politics,  or  religion  ;  a  doctrine  or 
system  of  doctrines  believed  in  and  held ;  a 
creed. 

"Don't  you  think  that  Bomo  AeRnite  faith  or  other 
is  needed  by  the  world?"— Jl/altocfc/  Jfew  Republic, 
bk.  iii.,  cb.  iii. 

*8.  True  love. 

"  Lest/ortft  turn  to  despair." 

Shakesp. :  liomeo  &  JuUet,  i.  5. 

9.  Credibility,  reliability,  tiiist worthiness. 
II.  Technically : 
1.  ScriiJture  ; 

(1)  Old  Test. :  It  occurs  but  twice— viz.,  in 
Dent,  xxxli.  20,  where  it  seems  to  mean  trust- 
worthiness ;  and  inHab.  ii.  4,  where  it  is  belief 
iu  Diviue  intimations  of  futurity. 

(2)  New  Test.:  It  occurs  more  than  100  times, 
the  majority  of  them  being  in  tlie  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul.  It  is  the  corresponding  word  to  the 
Greek  ttiVti?  (pistis),  which  witli  a  Being  or 
person  for  the  object,  means  trust,  and  with  a 
thing  for  the  object,  belief.  It  is  from  weCOofjiai 
(pelthoviai)  =  to  be  prevailed  upon,  won  over, 
or  persuaded  to  comply,  also  to  believe  in. 
As  a  Christian  grace  it  is  exercised  "in," 
"on"  or  "toward"  God(Markxi.22, Heb.vi.l). 
But  specially  the  words  of  Christ  are  made  its 
object  (Matt.  viii.  10,  Mark  iv.  40),  his  per- 
sonality, character,  and  work  its  trust  (Acts 
XX.  21).  It  comes  from  God  (Rom.  xii.  3, 
Eph.  vi.  23),  specially  from  the  .Holy  Spirit 
(1  Cor.  xii.  9,  Gal.  v.  22),  but  through  the 
human  or  natural  instrumentality  of  hearing, 
and  that  again  by  the  Word  of  God  (Rom. 
ix,  17.  A  man  is  justified  by  the  faith  without 
the  deeds  of  the  law  (Rom.  iii.  28),  a  docti-ine 
made  specially  prominent  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul.  It  removes  the  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  propitiation  being 
received  (iii.  25).  It  purifies  or  sanctifies  the 
heart  (Acts  xv.  9,  xxvi.  18),  becomes  a  leading 
principle  of  spiritual  life  (Gal.  ii.  20),  it  works 
by  love  (Gal.  v.  6),  constituting  with  this  and 

-hope,  a  trio  of  Christian  graces  (1  Cor.  xiii.  13), 
is  a  shield  (Eph.  vi.  16),  with  love  a  breast- 
plate (1  Thes.  V.  8),  and  overcomes  the  world 
(I  John  V.  4).  Jesus  is  its  Author  and  Finisher 
(Heb.  xii.  2),  or  Perfecter  (revised  version). 


The  term  "the  faith"  means  the  Christian 
religion  and  fellowship  (1  Tim.  iv.  1,  vi.  10.) 

2,  Theol. :  The  older  writers,  Cnjden  for  ex- 
ample, enumerated  at  least  four  kinds  of  faith 

(1)  Historical  faith,  giving  a  bare  assent  to 
Scripture  doctrine,  but  with  no  fruits  follow- 
ing—the faith  described  in  James  ii.  17,  24. 

(2)  Temporary  faith,  like  that  described  in 
Matt.  xiii.  20. 

(3)  The  faith  of  miracles  (Mati.  xvii.  20,  and 
Acts  iv.  9) ;  and 

(4)  Justifying  faith.  With  reference  to  this, 
the  eleventh  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  says 
"  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only 
for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  by  Faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or 
deservings.  Wherefore  that  we  are  justified  by 
Faith  only  is  a  most  wholesome  Doctrine  and 
very  full  of  Comfort,  as  more  lai-gely  is  ex- 
pressed iu  the  Homily  of  Justification."  The 
Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Largerand  Shorter 
Catechisms  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
teach  exactly  the  same  doctrine.  "  Faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  is  a  saving  grace  whereby  we  re- 
ceive and  rest  upon  him  alone  for  salvation, 
as  he  is  off'ered  to  us  in  the  gospel."  (Shorter 
Catechism,  Q.  86.) 

B.  As  interj.  or  exclam.  :  In  faith,  in  truth ; 
verily,  indeed. 

"They  have  no  more  religion, /aiift  /  than  yon." 

Dryden  :  Satire  on  the  Dutch, 

If  (1)  In  faith :  In  deed,  in  truth. 

(2)  In  good  faith:  With  honesty  and  upright- 
ness ;  straightforwardly. 

T[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
faith  and  creed:  "These  words  are  synony- 
mous wlien  taken  for  the  thing  trusted  in  or 
believed ;  but  they  difl'er  in  this,  that  faith 
has  always  a  reference  to  the  principle  in  the 
mind  ;  creed  only  respects  the  thing  which  is 
the  object  of  faith :  the  former  is  likewise 
taken  generally  and  indefinitely ;  the  latter 
particularly  and  definitely,  signifying  a  set 
form  :  hence  we  say  to  be  of  the  same  faith, 
or  to  adopt  the  same  creed.  The  holy  martyrs 
died  for  the/ni(7i.  as  it  is  in  €hrist  Jesus  ;  every 
established  form  of  religion  will  have  its  pecu- 
liar creed." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between/ai(fi.  and 
fidelity :  "  Though  derived  from  the  same 
source,  they  difier  widely  in  meaning  :  faith 
here  denotes  a  mode  of  action,  namely,  an 
acting  true  to  the  faith  wliich  others  repose 
in  us  ;  fidelity,  a  disjiosition  of  the  mind  to 
adhere  to  that/oi(/t.  which otheis  reiiose  in  us. 
We  keep  our /ai(/(,,  we  s\\o\i  owr fidelity.  Faith 
is  a  public  concern  ;  it  depends  upon  promises  : 
fidelity  is  a  private  or  personal  concern :  it 
depends  upon  relationsliips  and  connections. 
...  A  breach  o£  fidelity  attaclies  disgrace  to 
the  individual  ;  for  fidelity  is  due  from  a  sub- 
ject to  a  piince,  or  from  a  servant  to  his 
master,  or  from  married  people  one  to  another. 
No  treaty  can  be  made  with  him  who  will 
keep  no  faith;  no  confidence  can  be  placed  m 
him  who  discovers  no  fidelity."  (Crdbh:  Eng. 
Synon.) 


A  breach  of  faith  or 


*  faith-breach,  : 

honour. 

"  Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  \ns faith-breach." 
Shakesp.  :  Sletcbeth,  t.  2. 

faith-enrolle,  s. 

Law  :  A  deed  enrolled  as  a  bargain  and  sale 
of  freeholds.    (Wharton.) 

*^ith,  v.t.    [Faith,  s.]    To  give  faith  or  cre- 
dence to  ;  to  believe,  to  credit. 

"Would  the  reposal 
Of  my  trust,  virtue,  or  worth  m  thee 
Make  thy  words /aitft'd."      Shakesp :  Lear,  II 1. 

*faithed,  a.     [Eng.  faith;    -ed.]     Holding  a 
faith  or  creed. 

"  Thare  aren  they  folk  that  hav  moat  God  in  awe. 
And  stTGUgeatfaithed  ben,  I  understoud." 

Chaucer  :  Troilus,  L 

^ith-ful,    *feith-ful,    *  feyth-fulle, 
*  f eythe-fuUe,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  faith  ;  -fuMf).  ] 
A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Full  of  faith ;  inclined  or  ready  to  be- 
lieve in  the  statements  or  propositions  of 
another. 

"  You  are  not  faithful,  sir." — Ben  Jonson. 

*  2.  Exhibiting  or  proving  faith. 

"  By  faith  &nAfaithful  works." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.,  64. 

*  3.  Firm,  true,  and  constant  to  duty  ;  loyal ; 
of  true  fidelity. 


Among  t 


iless  faithful  only  he." 

Milton  :  P.  L,,  v.,  896,  897. 


h,Sil^  h6^;  p^t,  j6^1;  cat,  96!!,  chorus, 
-cian,  -tian  f=  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun 


9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^:  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f. 
;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.    -tious,  -sioas.  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  Ijel.  d^l. 
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faithfullist— falciform 


4.  b'h-m  in  adherence  to  the  truths  of 
religion. 

"  Be  thou  faithful  imto  de^th,  and  I  will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life." — Revelation  ii.  10. 

5.  Observant  of  engagements,  promises  or 
compacts  ;  true  to  one's  word. 

"/"aiiA/wItowhom?    To  thy  rebellious  craw?" 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  952. 

6.  Upright,  honest,  true. 

"  In  a^tianfaith/ul,  and  in  honour  clear," 

Pope :  Moral  £ssays,  v.  68. 

7.  Tliat  may  be  trusted ;  trustworthy ;  up- 
right. 

'■  The  same  commit  thoa  to  faithful  men,  who  shall 
be  able  to  teach  others  also." — 2  Timothy  ii.  2, 

8.  True  ;  worthy  of  belief. 

"This  is  tifnithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  accep- 
tatioi]."— 1  Timothy  i.  15. 

9.  Exact,  accurate,  true ;  conformable  to 
truth  or  to  an  original :  as,  a  faithful  narrative, 
a  faithful  lilteness. 

"  They  were  close  imitators  of  nature,  and  have  per- 
hnpa  transmitted  more  faithful  rei'reseutjitiuiis." — 
tValpole  :  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  oh.  vlL 

*  B.  As  s^ibst. :  A  trusty  adherent. 

"Coloured  by  your  outcries  against  those  his  old 
faithfuls." ^Bi'itixh  Sellman  (1648). 

t  The  faithful:  Those  who  are  true  adlicr- 
ents  to  a  particular  creed  or  system  of  religious 
belief. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between /r'/;7i- 
ful  and  trnsty :  "  FaithfiU  respects  the  pi'iu- 
ciple  altogether ;  it  is  suited  to  all  relations 
and  stations,  public  and  private  ;  trusty  in- 
cludes not  only  the  principle,  but  the  mental 
qualifications  in  general ;  it  applies  to  those  in 
whom  particular  trust  is  to  be  placed.  It  is 
the  part  of  a  Christian  to  be  faithful  to  all 
his  engagements  ;  it  is  a  particular  excellence 
in  a  servant  to  be  trusty.  Faithful  is  applied 
■In  the  improper  sense  to  an  unconscious 
■agent ;  trusty  may  be  applied  witli  equal  pro- 
priety to  things  as  to  jiersons.  We  may  speak 
■of  a  faithful  saying,  or  a  faithful  picture ;  a 
•trusty  sword,  or  a  trusty  weapon."  {Crahh: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  f&ith'-ful-list,  s.     [Eng.  faithful;  4st.]     A 
believer, 

"  Like  upright  faithfullist'^  have  firmly  believed  all 
to  be  true  that  is  contained  in  them."— Hrquhurt  : 
Rabelalu,  bk.  ii.  (Prol.). 

faith'-fiil-l3^.    ^  feithe-ful-ly,     ^feyth- 
ful-lye,  adv.     [En^.  faithful ;  -ly.] 

1.  With  timi  belief  in  others,  or  in  religion. 

2.  "With  a  strict  adherence  to  truth  and 
duty  ;  loyally. 

"  The  docile  mind  may  soon  thy  precepts  know, 
And  hold  thuui  faithfully." 

Johnson  :  Horace ;  Art  of  Poetry. 

3.  "Without  failure  of  performance;  honestly, 
exactly ;  in  full  accordance  with  the  directions 
or  wishes  of  anotlier. 

"  An(\  faithfully  my  last  desires  fulfil." 

Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  Uvroides  xi. 

4.  With  earnest  or  strong  professions ; 
earnestly. 

"  He  (lid  faithfully  promise  to  be  stQl  in  the  king's 
power." — Bacon.  Henry  VI f. 

5.  Honestly,  truly ;  in  conformity  with  truth, 
fact,  or  an  original ;  accurately. 

"A  case 
So  far  removed  by  time  and  place, 
Is  &a\i\o\n  faithfully  related.' 

Cambridge:  Learning;  A  Dialogue. 

^falth'-flil-ness.  ""  faith -ful-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  faithful ;  -}iess.]     Tlie  quality   of  being 
faithful ;  fidelity,  loyalty,  honesty,  constancy. 

"  He  aurreudered  the  same  with  aj*  much  faithful- 
nesseas  might  be." — Golding :  Justine,  to.  21, 

.f^ith'-less,  *  faith-lesse,  u..    (Eng./aif/t; 
-UssJ\ 

1.  Not  believing ;  unbelieving ;  not  giving 
^credit  to. 

"'Bs  wot  faUhlesa  but  believing."— ^oTtn  xx.  27. 

2.  Without  belief  in  the  truths  of  religion  ; 
"un'believing. 

3.  Not  adhering  to  engagements,  vows,  or 
duty;  disloyal,  unfaithful. 

"  A-faithless  and  shameless  man." — Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng„  ch.  ii. 

4.  Not  observant  of  promises. 

■*5.  Characterized  by  a  want  of  good  faith  ; 
dishonourable,  disgraceful,  treacherous. 

"To  make  the  breach  tYie  faithless  act  of  Troy." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  iv.  08. 

*  6.  Not  to  be  trusted ;  untrustworthy,  de- 
tceptive,  delusive. 

"Still,  perhaps,  with/«i(W«M  gleam. 
Some  other  loiterer  beguiling." 
Wordsworth  :  Lines  while  Sailing  in  a  Boat  at  Even. 


1[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  faith- 
less-awX  iinfaithful:  "Faithless  is  mostly  em- 
jiloyed  to  denote  a  breach  of  faith  ;  and  un- 
faithful to  mark  the  want  of  fidelity.  The 
former  is  positive ;  the  latter  is  rather  nega- 
tive, implying  a  deficiency.  A  prince,  a  go- 
vernment, a  peox^le,  or  an  individual,  is  said 
to  he  faithless;  a  husband,  a  wife,  a  servant, 
or  any  individual  unfaithful.  ...  A  woman 
is  faithless  to  her  husband  who  breaks  the 
marriage  vow  ;  she  is  unfaithful  to  him  when 
she  does  not  discharge  the  duties  of  a  wife  to 
the  best  of  her  abilities." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  faithless 
and  perfidious:  '^ A  faithless  man  is  faithless 
only  for  his  own  interest ;  a.  jp^rjidious  man  is 
expressly  so  to  the  injury  of  another.  A 
friend  is  faithless  who  consults  his  own  safety 
in  time  of  need ;  he  is  perfidious  il  he  profits 
by  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  to  plot  mis- 
chief against  the  one  to  whom  he  has  made 
vows  of  friendsliip.  Faithlessness  does  not 
suppose  any  particular  efforts  to  deceive;  it 
consists  of  merely  violating  that  faith  which 
the  relation  produces  ;  perfidy  is  never  so 
complete  as  when  it  has  most  efiectually  as- 
sumed the  mask  of  sincerity.  .  .  .  Perfidy 
may  lie  in  the  will  to  do  ;  treachery  lies  alto- 
gether in  the  thing  done  :  one  may  therefore 
be  perfidious  without  being  treacherous.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  treacherous 
without  being  perfidious.  ...  A  servant 
may  be  both  perfidious  and  treacherous  to  his 
master  ;  a  citizen  may  be  treacherous  but  not 
perfidious  towards  his  country."  {Crabh :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

faith'-less-ljr,  *  faith-lesse-ly,  ady.  [Eng. 
faithless;  -ly.]  In  a  faithless  or  unfaithful 
manner;  treacherously,  dishonourably. 

"And  not  faithlessly  betrayed  but  sincerely  dis- 
charged the  severn-l  trusts  reposed  in  ua,"—/'e/ir^n: 
Treachery  tt  Disloyalty,  p.  218. 

faitli'-less-ness,  ^  faith-lesse-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  faithless;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  faithless  or  unfaithful ;  disloyalty  ;  per- 
fidy ;  treachery ;  inconstancy ;  unfaithfulness. 

"  Faithlessness  was  the  chief  ca  je  of  his  disaster, "— 
Miicaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i 

*^  faith -13^,  *faythe-ly,  ^feith-li,  *feith- 

liche,  *  feytn-l3^,  aiiv.  [Eng.  faith  ;  4y.] 
Faithfully  ;  in  good  faith  ;  truly,  honestly. 

"This  forward  to  tu\Q\lfaithly  thai  awere," 

HestructioJi  of  Troy,  11,447. 

^laith'-wor-thi-ness,  s.  [Ens- Mthworthy ; 
-ness.}  The  quality  of  being  deserving  of  faith 
or  credit ;  trustworthiness. 

*  fSith'-WOr-th^,  a.  [Eng.  faith;  -loorthy.] 
Deserving  of  faitn  or  credit ;  trustworthy. 

*  f3,it'-ing.  *  fait-yng.  s.  [Fatten.]  Beg- 
ging under  false  pretences. 

"  Tho  that  feynen  hem  foolis. 
And  with  fttityng  libbeth." 

/'.  Plowman,  5,677. 

*  fai'-t6ur,  *  fa-tur,  *  fa-ture,  *  fay- 
tour,  s.  [0.  Fr.  faiteor ;  Fr.  faiteur,  from 
Lat.  factor  =  a  doer,  a  perpetrator.]  A  lazy, 
disreputable  fellow  ;  a  scoundrel,  a  vagabond. 

"  There  be  many  of  you  faitours."    Gower,  i.  47. 

*  faitour's  -  ^ass,  *  faytowrys- 
grease,  *  faytours-gress,  s. 

Bat.  :  Probably  Eiqihorhla  Esula,  {Britten 
&  Holland.) 

*fai'-tour-ous,  *  f al'-ter-ofis,  a.  [Eng. 
faiiour  ;  -ous.]    Mean,  low,  dishonourable. 

faix,  exclaim.  [A  corrupt,  of  faith  (q.v.).]  In 
faith ;  verily. 

fake  (1),  s.  [Faik  (1),  s.]  The  action  of  the 
verb  to  fake ;  a  dodge,  a  contrivance,  any- 
thing faked. 

fake  (2),  s.  [Fake,  v.]  A  poison  ;  a  mixture 
for  hocussing.    (Slang.) 

fake,  v.t.  &  i.    [Etyra.  doubtful.]    {Slang.) 
A«  Transitive : 

1.  To  do  or  make  anything. 

2.  To  cheat,  to  defraud,  to  deceive, 

3.  To  steal. 

4.  To  hocus,  to  poison. 

5.  To  perform  some  operation  on,  usually 
with  a  view  to  cheat  or  deceive  or  hocus. 
Originally  criminal  slang,  this  verb  is  now 
often  used  in  the  sense  of  to  patch  up,  to 
render  temporarily  serviceable. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  steal,  to  rob. 


f&k'-cr.  s.  [Eng.  falie  (v.);  -^^-1  ,  ^ne  vho 
steals  anything ;  a  pickpocket.    (SLang.) 

fa-klr'  (kir  as  ker),  fa-keer',  fu-aeer, 

s.  [Arab.  =  one  of  an  order  of  mendicants, 
corresponding  to  the  Pers.  Dervish  (q.v.),  from 
fakr  =  poverty.]  A  Mohammedan  religious 
unendicant.  Among  Anglo-Indians,  and  even 
among  the  Hindoos,  it  is  often  used  for  a 
native  mendicant  of  any  faith;  but  specifi- 
cally it  is  one  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  ; 
a  Hindoo  mendicant  being  better  called  a 
Gosavee  (q.v.).  Mohammedan  Fakirs  in  the 
East  either  live  in  communities,  like  the 
Christian  Ccenobites,  or  are  solitary,  like  the 
Eremites.  The  latter  wander  from  place  to 
place,  are  of  filthy  habits,  and  are  regarded 
by  the  unthinking  Mohammedan  multitude  as 
men  of  great  sanctity.  There  are  many  rami- 
fications both  of  the  fixed  and  the  wandering 
Fakirs. 

"  That  hour  is  come— and.  o'er  the  arms  he  heara, 
A  wandering /«&»r"s  garb  the  chieftain  wears." 
Ilemans  :  The  A  bencerrage. 

*  fal,  H.    [Fall,  s.] 

*  f^r-bg.-la,  s.  &  a.    [Furbelow.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  piece  of  stuff  plaited,  and 
puckered  in  a  gown  or  petticoat.. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  stuff  described  in  A. 
"I  have  had  as  many  blue  and  green  ribbons  after 

ine.  for  aught  I  know,  )w  would  have  made  me  a  fal- 
bala  aprou." — Cibber:  The  Careless  Husband,  i.  1. 

f  ^1-ca'de,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  falx  (gen.  falcis) 
=  a  sickle.]    Manege.    (See  exti-act.) 

"  A  horse  is  said  to  make  falcades  whenShe  throws 
himself  upon  his  haunches  two  or  three  times,  as  in 
very  quick  curvets ;  therefore  a  falcade  is  that  action 
of  the  haunches  and  of  the  legs,  which  beud  very  low, 
when  you  make  a  stop  and  half  a  etop." — Farrier's 
Dictionary. 

f  al-car'-i-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  falcarius,  from  Jalx 
(gen.  falcis)  =  a  scythe,  sickle.] 

Bot. :  Plane  and  curved  with  the  edges 
parallel. 

f  ai'-cate,  f  S,r-cat-ed,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  falcatvs 
—  provided  with  a  sickle ;  like  a  scythe  ;  falx 
(gen.  falcis)  —  a  sickle,  a  scythe  ;  Ital.  falcato; 
yp.  falcado.] 
A.  As  adj.  (of  hoth  forms) : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Hooked ;  bent  or  curved 
like  a  sickle  or  scythe. 

IL  Technically : 

*  1.  Astron. :  Applied  to  the  moon  when  in 
her  first  and  fourth  quarters, 

2.  Bot. :  Cur\'ed  like  a  sickle  ;  applied  to 
leaves,  &c. 

3.  Zool. :  Applied  to  a  part  curved,  with  the 
apex  acute. 

*  B.  As  subst.  (of  the  form  falcate)  :  A  figure 
formed  by  two  curves  bending  the  same  way, 
and  ]neeting  in  a  2:)oint  at  the  apex,  the  base 
terminating  on  a  straight  margin  resembling 
a  sickle. 

*  f  al-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  falcatv^.l  Crooked- 
ness ;  a  form  like  that  of  a  reaper's  hook, 

"The  locusts  have  antennae,  or  long  horns  before, 
with  a  long  falcation  or  forcipated  tail  behind." — 
Brow}ie:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

"  fSl'-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.  falx  (gen.  falcis)  =  a 
scythe,  a  sickle.]  One  wJio  cuts  with  a  scythe 
or  sickle. 

"^  f  al-ca-tor'-i-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  falcat(us),  and. 
Eng.  a'dj.  suff.  -orious.] 

Bot. :  Plane  and  curved  with  the  edges 
pamllel. 

fal'-^hion,  ^  fau-chon,  *  fa-choun, 
*  faw-chun,  s.  [Fr.  fa^lcnon,  from  Ital. 
falclone  =  a  scimitar,  from  Low  Lat.  falcio, 
from  Lat.  falx  (gen.  falcis)  =  a  sickle,  scythe.] 
A  broad  sword  with  a  slightly  curved  point, 
in  extensive  use  during  the  middle  ages  from 
its  convenient  form,  it  being  shorter  than  the 
ordinary  military  sword,  and  less  heavy. 
"  The  liard  hath  ceased  his  song,  and  bound 
The  falchion  to  his  side." 

Hemans:  TTie  Trumpet. 

f  &l'-9i-fonn,  a.  [Lat.  falx  (gen.  falcis)  =  a 
scythe,  a  sickle,  and  forma  =  form,  shape  ;  Fr. 
falciforme.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  form  of  a  sickle  ; 
resembling  a  sickle. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Falcate,  curved. 

2.  Anat. :  Applied  to  different  parts ;  the 
broad  or  suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver  is 
sometimes  called  the  falciform  ligament. 


^te,  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  m.arine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  ^  e;  ey  =  ^    qu  =  kw. 


falco— fall 
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f&l'-CO,  B.    [Low  Lat.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  in- 
cluding the  Peregrine,  Falco  peregriivus,  Hob- 
by, F.  subhuteo  and  Merlin,  F.  cesalon. 

fil'-con  (I  silent),  *  fau-con,  *  fau-coun, 

*  faill-con,  8.  [0.  Fr.  falcon,  faulcon;  Fr. 
/aifCOTi,  from  Lat.  falco',  so  called  from  the 
hooked  shape  of  the  claws,  from  falx  (genit. 
falcis)  =  a  scythe,  a  sickle.] 

1.  Zool. :  One  of  the  Falconinse,  a  sub-family 
of  the  Falconidaj  (q.v.).  The  beak  is  short, 
curved  fi'om  the  base  with  one  or  two  strong 
,  indentations  on  the  margin  on  each  side. 
Wings  very  long.  The  best-knnwn  species  is 
th«  Peregrine  falcon   (Foleo    peregrimLs),   so 
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named  from  its  wonderful  distribution  over 
the  earth's  surface.  [Peregrine.]  ,  It  has 
always  been  held  in  the  greatest  esteem  for 
hawking.  It  is  of  a  bluish-gi-ey  colour,  nar- 
rowly baiTcd  with  black  ;  length  of  male  about 
fifteen  inches,  of  female  about  seventeen 
inches.  It  still  breeds  in  some  places  on  our 
coasts  on  high  rocks.  Technically  in  falconry 
the  female  alone  is  termed  a  falcon,  the  male, 
which  is  smaller  and  less  courageous,  being 
known  as  a  tersel  or  tiercel.  [Tersel.] 
"  Our  hopes,  Itke  tovfeviug  falcons  aim 
At  objects  in  nii  iiii'y  hoiglit." 

Prior :  To  Hon.  C.  Montague. 

*  2.  Old  Ord.  :  A  kind  of  cannon  having  a 
diameter,  at  tlie  bore  of  five  and  a  quarter 
inches,  and  carrying  a  shot  of  from  one  and 
a  quarter  to  two  lbs. 

falcon-crest,  s.  A  crest  or  plume  on  a 
helmet,  made  of  a  falcon's  feathers. 

falcon-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  keen  and 
jiiercing  as  those  of  a  falcon. 

"  A  (^uick  bnmette,  weU-moiilded,  fitl con-eyed." 

Teiiiiijioii :  'lite  Princess,  11  91. 

*  falcon-gentil,  ^  falcon-gentle,  a. 

1.  A  name  applied  to  the  female  and  young 
of  the  Goshawk  (A^tvr  ^nduvibarius). 

2.  A  falcon  when  full  feathered  and  com- 
pletely bred. 

*  falcon-shot,  s.  The  distance  to  which 
a  falcon  could  throw  a  ball. 

,       "Where  they  woike  it  is  -viithin  falcon-shot  ot  the 
Bhii)s."—Hackluyt :   Voyages,  lit.  "14. 

fSl'-con-er  (^  silent),  ^  faiik-en-er,  *faw- 
con-er,  *  faw-ken-ere,  s.  [O.  Fr.  faid- 
iconnier;  Fr.  faucoiinier ;  itid.  falconiere;  Port. 
falconeiro,  fi-om  Low  Lat.  falcojuxrius,  from 
Lat.  falco.l  One  who  breeds  and  trains  hawks 
for  hawking  ;  one  who  hunts  with  hawks. 

"  Who,  like  good  falconers,  tftke  delight 
Not  ill  the  ciuftrry,  but  the  flight" 

Waller :  To  the  Mutable  Fair. 

fSl'-c6n-et,  s.  [Fr.  falconette,  dimin.  of  O.  Fr. 
falcon ;  Port,  falconete.  ] 

1.  Zool. :  A  little  falcon  ;  a  name  applied  to  a 
genus  of  tiny  falcons,  belonging  to  the  sub- 
family Falcov.incB,  peculiar  to  the  Indian 
region.  One,  Mia^'ohurax  ovndescens,  is  found 
in  the  Himalayas  and  Burmese  countries. 
Not  one  of  these  little  hawks  is  seven  inches 
in  length  ;  they  are  said  to  be  used  by  native 
chiefs  for  hawking  insects  and  button-quails, 
being  thrown  from  the  hand  like  a  ball.  They 
sit  solitary  on  high  trees,  and,  according  to 
native  accounts,  feed  on  small  birds  and  in- 
sects. 

*  2.  Old  Ord. :  A  small  piece  of  ordnance, 
liaving  an  outside  diameter  at  the  bore  of  four 
and  a  quarter  inches,  length  six  feet,  weight 
four  hundred  pounds,  and  carrying  a  shot  of 
about  two  inches  diameter,  and  one  and  a 
quarter  to  two  pounds  in  weight. 


131  -  con' -  i  -  d»,  s.  3)L  [Lat.  falco  (genit. 
falconis),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufF.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  raptorial  birds,  compris- 
ing the  sub-families  caracaras  (Polyborince), 
hawks  (AccipitriiUB),  buzzards  {Btiteonince), 
eagles  (Aquilince),  and  falcons  (Falconinc^). 
They  are  all  remarkable  for  strong  and 
sharply-hooked  bills,  and  most  of  them  have 
sharp  and  powerful  talons.  In  the  eagles  and 
falcons  these  characters  are  developed  in  the 
highest  degree.  In  most  the  female  is  larger 
than  the  male,  and  is  much  the  more  power- 
ful bird.  This  ditference  in  size  is  unmistak- 
able in  the  long-legged  sparrow-hawks,  eagles 
and  falcons.  Another  character  possessed  by 
these  birds  is  the  distinct  cere,  which  is 
present  in  all :  it  is  a  waxy  covering  to  the 
bill,  but  generally  fleshy  in  substance.  The 
toes  are  arranged  as  in  a  little  perching  bird, 
three  in  front  and  one  behind.  There  is  a 
projection  over  the  eyebrows,  which  gives  an 
appearance  to  the  eyes  of  being  very  deeply 
set  in  the  orbits. 

f^-cd-ni'-n£e,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  falco  (genit.  fal- 
conis), and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inoi.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-family  of  birds,  belonging  to 
the  order  Falconidse,  and  containing  the  Fal- 
cons, Falconets,  &c.    [Falcon,  Falconid^e.] 

fal'-con-ine  (J.  silent),  a.  [Lat.  falco  (genit. 
falconis);  Eng.  adj.  sufl'.  -Mie.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Faiconinje. 

fal'-con-r^  (I  silent),  *faul-con-rie,  s. 

Eng.  falcon;  -ry ;  Fr,  fauconnerie ;  Ital.  fal- 
coneria.] 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  training  falcons  to 
pursue  and  attack  wild  fowl  or  game. 

"  We  And  in  faulconrie.  sixteen  hawkea  or  fowls 
that  prey."— /•■  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  x„  ch.  viii. 

2.  The  sport  of  pursuing  wild  fowl,  game, 
&c.,  with  falcons  or  hawks ;  liawking. 

fal'-CU-la,  s.  [Lat.,  dimin.  of  fait  (genit. 
falcis)  ='a.  sickle,  a  scythe.] 

Zool. :  A  term  applied  to  a  claw,  which  is 
compressed,  elongated,  curved,  and  sharp- 
pointed. 

f^'-CU-late,  a.  [Lat.  falcul{a);  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  '-ate.] 

Zool. :  Compressed,  elongated,  curved,  and 
sharp-pointed  ;  said  of  a  claw. 

fald,  fauld,  s.  &  v.     [Fold,  ».  &  v.]    (Scotch.) 

^i^ld'-age,  s.  [Low  Lat.  faldagiuni,  from 
falda;  A.S.  fald  —  a  fold..] 

Fexidal  Law:  A  privilege  wliich  anciently 
several  lords  reserved  to  themselves  of  setting 
up  folds  for  sheep,  in  any  fields  within  their 
manors,  the  better  to  manure  them,  and  this 
not  only  with  their  own,  but  their  tenants' 
sheep.  This  fakiage  in  some  places  they  call 
a  foldcourse  or  freefold.    (Han-is.) 

fald'-fee,  s.     [A.S.  fald  =  a  fold,  and  Eng. 

fee.] 

Feiidal  Law :  A  composition  or  fee  formerly 
paid  by  tenants  for  the  privilege  of  faldage. 

*fald'-ing,  "^fald-ynge,  a.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] 

1.  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth. 

"  In  a  gowne  oi  folding  to  the  kne. 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  392. 

2.  A  cloak  made  of  coarse  cloth. 

"[They  wear]  binkfaldynges  iu3tede  of  mantels  .and  of 
clokea."— Trewwrt,  i.  353. 

*  fSld'-is-tor-y,  s.  [Low  Lat.  faldistolium, 
faldistorium,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  faldan;  Ger. 
falten  =  to  fold,  and  stual,  stool=Gev.  stuhl  =  a 
chair,  a  seat.]  [Fauteuil.]  The  throne  or 
seat  of  a  bishop  within  the  chancel. 

fald'-stodl,  a.    [Faldistohy.] 

Ecclesiastical : 

1.  A  poi-table  folding  seat,  similar  to  a 
camp-stool,  made  either  of  wood  or  metal,  and 
sometimes  covered  with  silk  or  other  material. 
It  was  used  by  a  bishop  when  officiating  in 
other  than  his  own  cathedral  church. 

2.  A  kind  of  stool  placed  at  the  south  side 
of  the  altar,  on  which  the  kings  of  England 
kneel  at  their  coronation. 

3.  A  small  desk  in  churches  at  which  the 
litany  is  directed  to  be  said  or  sung. 

4.  A  folding-stool  or  desk,  provided  with  a 
cushion,  for  a  person  to  kneel  on  during  the 
performance  of  certain  acts  of  devotion. 


*  f^d'-Worth,  s'.   [A.S.  fald,  and  Eng.  worth,  j 

Feudal  Law  :  A  person  of  such  age  as  that 

he  may  he  reckone^l  a  member  of  a  decennary, 

and  so  become  subject  to  the  rule  or  law  of 

frank-pletlge.     [Frank-pledge.] 


^  fald-ynge, 


[Faldikg.] 


Fa-ler'-ni-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Falermi.St  a 
mountain  in*  Campania.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mount 
Falernus ;  made  at  or  coming  from  Mount 
Falernus. 

"  For  then  the  southern  heaven  ia  glowing, 
The  bright  FaUrnian  nectar  flowing." 

Hemuns  -  AlaHc  in  Italy. 

B.  As  s^ihst. :  Wine  made  from  the  grapes 
grown  on  Mount  Falernus. 

"Hail  to  ye,  corn-fields  and  ■vineyards,  famouB.foi 
the  old  Faliimian."—Lytton :  Zanoni,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

fall,  ^fall-en  (pt.  t.  fell,  *fel,  *felle,  *Jit, 
''fcol,  *folle,  "ful,  '^fidle),  v.i.  &  (.  [O.  North- 
umbrian,/a/iau  ;  A.S.feallan;  cogn.  withDut. 
valleii;  Icel.  falla;  Dan.  falde;  Sw.  falla  ;  Ger. 
fallen ;  Lat.  fallo  =  to  deceive  ;  Gr.  a^aXkia 
(sphallo)  =  to  cause  to  fall,  to  trip  up  (SkeaV^.I 

A,  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  descend,  or  drop  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  place. 


(2)  To  drop  from  an  erect  posture  ;  fre- 
quently with  the  adverb  down. 

"  I  fell  at  his  feet  to  worahip  him,"— TJeii.  xix,  lO. 

(3)  To  be  ready,  or  on  the  point  to  drop. 

"  As  the  leaf /aWe(A  off  from  the  vine,  and  as  &  falling 
fig  from  the  &g-ttee."— Isaiah,  xxxiv.  4. 

(4)  To  descend  ;  to  be  poured  down. 

(5)  To  sink,  to  become  lower. 

•'  With  n  falling cXnaa,  and  with  the  fi-esh  recollection 
of  yesterdays  nasty-looking  white  putfa  of  clond." — 
Daily  Telegraph,  August  14,  1888. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  be  let  drop  ;  to  be  dropped  or  uttered 
carelessly  or  inadvertently ;  to  escape  :  as, 
Not  a  word  Ims  fallen  from  me. 

(2)  To  empty,  to  disembogue ;  to  flow  or 
discharge  itself. 

"It  [the  "Slle]  fallethe  into  the  sea." — Maundeville, 
p.  45. 

(3)  To  decrease  or  be  diminished  in  value, 
amount,  weight,  &c. 

(4)  To  grow  calm  ;  to  calm  or  settle  down  : 
as.  The  wind/eH. 

(5)  Not  to  reach  to  a  certain  amount ;  to  fall 
short  of  an  amount. 

(6)  To  assume  an  appearance  of  dejection, 
disappointment,  discontent,  sorrow,  anger,  &;c. 

"  Let  not  thy  countenance /aM." — Judith  vi.  »■ 

(7)  To  sink  into  weakness ;  to  languish  ;  to 
become  feeble  or  faint :  as,  One's  hopes  rise 
and  fall. 

(8)  To  depart  from  a  state  of  rectitude ;  to 
apostatize  ;  to  fall  away.     [II.] 

"  Leat  any  niB.nfall  after  the  same  example  of  unbe- 
lief."—^eftrews  iv.  11. 

(9)  To  pass  into  a  new  state  of  body  or 
mind,  either  suddenly  or  inadvertently. 

"  When  he  had  said  this  he/eK  asleep. "—.4 cis  vli.  CO. 

(10)  To  come,  to  get. 

"  Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  It  wiW  fall 
To  cureless  ruin." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  qf  Venice,  iv.  1. 

(11)  To  come  to  an  end  suddenly  ;  to  perish  ; 
to  be  overthrown  or  ruiued  from  a  state  of 
prosperity  or  power. 

(12)  To  become  broken  up  or  disintegrated, 
as,  clay. 

"  It  is  carried  whenever  a  leisure  day  occurs,  and  is 
laid  down  iu  cart  loads  on  the  end  ridges  of  the  field, 
where  it  remainn  till  it  has  fallen." — Agricultural  Sur- 
vey of  Kincardineshire,  p.  373, 

(13)  To  depart. 

"  When  might  and  strengthe  is  from  hem  fal." 

Early  English  Poems,  p.  135. 

(14)  To  die  by  violence,  as  in  battle. 

"Bo  fell  they  all  by  the  sword." — Ezekiel  xxxix.  23. 

(15)  To  be  degraded  or  disgraced;  to  sink 
into  disrepute  ;  to  lose  one's  position,  cha- 
racter, or  good  name. 

(16)  To  be  unsuccessful ;  to  fail. 

(17)  To  pass  over  ;  to  be  transferred  by 
chance,  lot,  inheritance,  or  otherwise  ;  to  be- 
come the  lot  or  property  of  a  person. 

(18)  To  turn  out ;  to  result 

"Sit  still,  my  daughter,  till  thou  know  how  the 
matter  will/a«."— ^u^ft  iii.  18. 


l)6il.  tS^i  poiit,  J6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =f. 
-cian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion«  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -8lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,  -cious,  -siou8=shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.^bel,  d$L 
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(19)  To  happen ;  to  befall ;  to  take  place. 
"I  know  not  what  la&y/all;  I  like  itiiot." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  C'wsar,  iii.  1. 

(20)  To-  be  fitting,  or  proper,  or  becoming  ; 
t"  Delong  ;  to  be  suitable. 

"  I  wol  yive  hyin  .il  thatfaUys 
To  a  chaurabre," 

Chau<:er :  Boke  of  Vie  Duchess,  257. 

^  (21)  To  chance. 

"At  Mouli  lie  (where  you  wtU  fall  to  dine)  enquire 
lor  the  monastery  '  —Sir  A   Balfour :  Letters,  p.  84. 

(22)  To  come  by  chance. 

"  Thnt  lot  on  vafal.'  Layamon,  il.  165. 

(23)  To  come  suddenly  upon  a  person. 

"  The  fear  of  God  fell  ou  the  jieople."— 1  Sam.  xi.  7. 

(24)  To  happen  or  come  into  the  society  or 
company  of. 

"A  certain  man  went  down  from  Jeniaalem  to 
Jericho,  and/eK  among  thieves.' —iufte  x.  30. 

*  (25)  To  be  born ;  said  of  the  young  of  some 
animals. 

"  The  eanlings  should/aH  as  Jacob's  hire." 

Shaliesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i,  8. 

II.  Theol. :  To  fall  away  from  the  truth  ;  to 
fall  into  sin;  generally  applied  to  the  sin  of 
Adam,  and  its  consequences.    [Fall,  s.,  II.  1.] 

B.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  let  fall,  to  drop. 

"  For  every  tear  he  falls  a  Trojan  bleeds." 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,651. 

*  2.  To  sink,  to  lower,  to  depress. 

"}\  ^  ™aD  would  endeavour  to  raise  or  fall  his  voice 
Btill  by  half  notes,  "—£acon  :  Natural  History. 
3.  To  cut  down,  to  fell :  as,  To  fall  a  tree. 
*4.  To  bring  forth,  to  drop:  as,  To  fall 
lambs. 

"  They  did  .  .  .  fall  partl-coloui-ed  lambs." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i  3. 

*  6.  To  befall,  to  happen  to. 

"No  disgrace  shall/a^iyou." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  iii.  7. 

6.  To  come  to  one's  turn  ;  to  be  the  lot  of. 
(Sco(cA.) 

"  Aue  said,  The  fairest /aZIis  me  : 
Tak  ye  the  laif  and  fone  thame." 
_  -  Peblis  to  the  Play,  st.  7. 

TI  1.  To  fall  aboard  of: 

Naut, :  To  strike  another  vessel ;  to  have  a 
•collision  with  another.  Usually  applied  to  the 
motion  of  a  disabled  ship  coming  in  contact 
with  another  ;  to  fall  foul  of. 

2.  To  fall  astern: 
Nautical : 

(1)  To  lessen  a  ship's  way,  so  as  to  allow 
another  to  get  ahead  of  her. 

(2)  To  be  driven  backwards ;  to  retreat  with 
the  stern  foremost. 

3.  To  fall  away : 

(1)  To  revolt ;  to  change  allegiance  ;  to  re- 
nounce allegiance. 

"The  ftiiritives  tha.t  fell  away  to  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon."—2  Sings  XXV.  2. 

(2)  To  apostatize  ;  to  fall  into  wickedness. 
"These  for  a  while  believe,  but  in  time  of  tempta- 

tlou  fall  away.'  —Luke  viii.  13. 

(3)  To  perish  ;  to  be  lost. 

"How  can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man,  that 
the  soul  which  is  capable  of  such  immense  perfections, 
and  of  receiving  new  improvements  to  all  eternity, 
Bhall  fall  away  into  nothiug't"— Addison  :  Spectator 
No.  111. 

(4)  To  fade,  to  languish  ;  to  decline  gradu- 
ally. 

"  In  a  curious  brede  of  needlework,  one  colour /o?is 
away  by  such  slow  des^eea."— Addison:  On  Italy. 

(5)  To  become  thinner. 

"In  a  Lent  diet  people  commonly  faU  away."— 
Arhuthnot :  On  Diet. 

4.  To  fall  hack : 

(1)  lAt. :  To  fall  on  one's  back. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  recede,  to  give  way,  to  retreat. 

"  Mortals  Va&tfall  back  to  gaze  on  him." 

Shakesp. :  Jiomeo  &  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

(6)  To  go  from  good  to  bad,  or  from  better 
to  worse ;  to  retrograde. 

(c)  To  fail  of  xierforming  a  promise  or  pur- 
pose ;  not' to  fullil. 

5.  To  fall  hack  upon : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  have  recourse  to,  as  some 
expedient  or  support,  formerly  tried. 

(2)  Mil. :  To  retreat  in  order  to  have  tlie 
support  of  some  reserved  troops,  fort,  &c.,  in 
the  rear. 

6.  To  fall  by: 

(1)  To  be  lost ;  to  disappear. 

"  Christ's  papers  of  that  kind  cannot  be  lost  ox  fall 
hy."— Rutherford :  Letters,  p.  11. 

(2)  To  be  sick  or  affected  with  any  ailment. 


(3)  Specif.  :  To  be  confined  in  childbed. 

7.  To  fall  by  one's  rest:  Not  to  sleep. 

8.  Tofallaihn: 

Naut. :  To  cease  blowing,  to  become  calm  or 
still ;  said  of  the  wind  or  the  sea. 

9.  To  fall  down: 

(1)  Ordinary  iMuguage : 

(a)  To  be  thrown  down  ;  to  fall,  to  drop. 


(&)  To  fall  prostrate  ;  to  prostrate  oneself. 

"  I  fell  down  before  the  Lord  naut  the  &r&t."— Deuter- 
onomy ix.  18. 

(c)  To  die,  to  be  killed,  to  perish. 
"  There  fell  down  slain  of  Israel  five  hundred  thou- 
sand chosen  men."— 2  Chronicles  xiii,  17. 

*  (d)  To  be  unsuccessful ;  to  fail. 

"  Though  we  here  fall  down, 
We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt.* 

Shakesp,  :  2  Eenry  I V'.,  iv.  2. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  sail,  drift,  or  be  towed  to 
some  lower  part,  nearer  to  a  river's  mouth  or 
opening. 

10.  To  fall  foul  of: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  To  collide,  to  dash  against. 

"In  hia  sallies  their  men  might  fall  foul  of  each 
other."— C;«J"enrfoH:  Hist.  Civil  War. 

(&)  To  attack,  reprimand,  use  severe  lan- 
guage, quarrel  with. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  strike  another  vessel,  have  a 
collision  with  it ;  generally  used  of  the  motion 
of  a  disabled  ship  towards  another ;  to  fall 
aboard  of. 

11.  To  fall  from: 

(1)  To  recede  or  depart  from  an  engagement 
or  agreement ;  not  to  adhere  to. 

(2)  To  renounce  or  depart  from  allegiance  or 
duty  ;  to  revolt,  to  desert. 

"  The  falling-from  of  his  friends." 

Shakesp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

12.  To  fall  home: 

Naut.  :  To  curve  inwards.  (Said  of  the 
timbers  or  sides  of  a  ship.) 

13.  To  fall  in: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  To  drop  inwards  :  as,  The  roof  fell  in. 

(b)  To  sink  :  as.  His  eyes  fall  in.    (Scotch. ) 

(c)  To  become  hollow  :  as,  His  cheeks  fall 
in,    (Scotch.) 

(d)  To  subside,  as  a  river  after  rain. 

(e)  To  become  due  :  as,  His  rent  falls  in  on 
the  24th. 

(/)  To  become  the  property  of  a  person  by 
expiration  of  time ;  to  lapse  :  as,  The  lease  has 
recently /a;?eft  in, 

(g)  To  coincide. 

(h)  To  concur,  to  agree. 

(2)  Mil.  :  To  take  up  one's  place  ;  to  join  a 
body  or  number  of  men  in  line. 

li.  To  fall  in  hands  with :  To  court  with  a 
view  to  marriage. 

15.  To  fall  in  tiuo :  To  bear  a  child. 

16.  To  fall  in  with: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  To  meet  with  accidentally. 

"I  fell  in  with  ft  maist  creditable  elderly  man."— 
The  Steamboat,  p.  179. 
(&)  To  agree,  to  concur. 

"Any  single  paper  that /ails fn  with  the  popular 
\3S,\/e."— Addison  :  Spectator. 

(c)  To  comply  with,  to  yield  to, 
"Our  fine  young  ladies  readily  fall  in  with   the 
directions  of  the  gra\'er  sort."- Addison :  Spectator. 

*  {d)  To  join,  to  be  on  friendly  terms. 

"het'sfaUimoith  them."— Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI., 
iv.  2. 

(2)  Nautical : 

(a)  To  meet  a  ship. 
(h)  To  discover  land. 

17.  To  fall  off: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  To  drop,  to  fall :  as.  Fruit  falls  off  when 
ripe. 

(&)  To  withdraw,  to  recede,  to  retire  to  a 
distance . 

"  Pall  off  a  distance  from  her. " 

Shakesp. :  His-nry  VIII.,  iv.  1. 

(c)  To  withdraw ;  to  fall  away  from ;  to 
desert ;  to  prove  faithless. 

*■  Nature  finds  itself  scourged  by  the  sequent  effects : 
love  coola,  friendahip/ftiZa  off."— Shakesp.  :   Lear,  i.  2. 

(di)  To  perish,  to  die  off  or  away  ;  to  become 
disused  or  obsolete. 


(e)  To  become  depreciated,  less,  or  smaller ; 
to  decline ;  to  decrease  in  quality,  quantity, 
or  amount :  as.  The  circulation  of  a  paper 
falU  off. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  move  a  ship's  head  to  leeward 
of  the  point  whither  it  was  lately  directed, 
particularly  when  she  is  sailing  near  the  wind 
or  lies  by.  The  opposite  of  gripe  (q.v.).  Fall 
not  oft',  the  command  to  the  steersman — i.e., 
keep  the  ship  near  the  wind. 

18.  To  fall  on: 

(1)  To  meet  with,  to  find  by  chance,  to  light 
upon. 

(2)  To  make  an  attack. 

(3)  To  set  to,  or  begin  at  something  eagerly 
and  suddenly. 

19.  To  fall  out: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  To  happen,  to  befall,  to  chance. 

"  It  so  fell  out  that  certain  players 
We  o'er-rode  on  the  way." 

Shakesp.  :  2  ffenry  VI.,  i,  1, 

(b)  To  turn  out,  to  result,  to  prove. 

"  Their  events  can  never  fall  out  good." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  If.,  ii,  l. 

(c)  To  quarrel ;  to  become  ill  friends  with 
to  fall  at  odds  with. 

"I  did  upbraid  her  and /a?/ oif(  with  her." 
Shakesp. :  Midsumm.er  Night's  Dream,  iv.  1, 
(2)  Technically: 

(a)  Military : 

*  (i)  To  make  a  sally. 

"  Major  John  Sinclaire  . .  .  fell  out  with  fiftie  among 
a  thousand."'— jtf on 7-0  .  Expedition,  jrt.  il.,  p.  29. 
(ii)  To  leave  the  ranks  of  a  company. 

(b)  Naut. :  To  increase  in  breadth. 
*20.  To  fall  over: 

(1)  To  fall  asleep. 

"I  batl  \Msi  fallen  over."— Reg.  Dalton,  i.  266. 

(2)  To  be  in  childbed. 

21.  To  fall  short :  To  become  or  be  deficient ; 
as,  Tlie  supjily  fell  short. 

"Though  all  we  can  possibly  do,  must  needa  fait 
infinitely  short  of  our  most  perfect  pattern. " — Clarke  .- 
Serm.ons,  vol.  vi.,  sei.  17. 

22.  To  fall  through : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To   relinquish    any    undertaking   from 
negligence  or  laziness. 
(6)  To  bungle  any  business. 

(c)  To  lose,  to  come  short  of. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  come  to  nothing,  to  be 
abandoned  :  as.  The  project  fell  through. 

23.  To  fall  to : 

(1)  To  begin  hastily  or  eagerly  at  any  busi- 
ness or  task  ;  to  set  to. 

(2)  To  apply  oneself  to  ;  to  rush  or  hurry  to. 

*(3)  To  go  over  to,  to  join. 

"  He  that  goeth  out,  and  faUeth  to  the  Chaldeean." — 
Jeremiah  xxi.  9. 

(4)  To  descend  as  a  legacy,  or  by  inheritance. 
"  The  heir  of  the  Transome  name  had  somehow  bar- 
gained away  the  estate,  and  it  fell  to  the  Durfeys." — 
G.  Eliot :  Felix  Salt.    (Introd.) 

24.  To  fall  under: 

(1)  To  be  subject  to  ;  to  become  the  subject 
of ;  to  come  within. 

"All  things  are  represented  which /aK  under  human 
sight."— DryUen:  Dttfresnoy. 

(2)  To  be  ranged  or  reckoned  with  or  under. 

"The  GeoT^ics  fall  under  that  claaa  of  poetry  that 
consists  in  giviug  plain  directions  to  the  reader." — 
— Addison. 

25.  To  fall  upon  : 

(1)  To  rush  upon  or  against. 

(2)  To  attack. 

"  Doeg  fell  upon  the  priests."—!  Samuel  xxii.  18. 

(3)  To  make  trial  or  essay  of ;  to  have  re- 
com-se  to. 

26.  To  fall  with  bairn ;  to  fall  with  child :  To 
become  pregnant. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  fall, 
to  drop,  to  droop,  to  sink,  and  to  tunible:  "FaU 
is  the  generic,  the  rest  are  specific  terms: 
to  drop  is  to  fall  .suddenly  ;  to  droop  is  to  drop 
in  part  ;  to  sink  is  to  fall  gradually  ;  to  txiinble 
is  to  fall  awkwardly  or  contrary  to  the  usual 
mode.  In  cataracts  the  waterfalls  perpetually 
and  in  a  mass  ;  in  rain  it  drops  partially ;  in 
ponds  the  water  si ftA"s  low.  The,  head  droops, 
but  the  body  ma,y  fall  ordroj^froma  height ;  it 
may  sinfcto  the  earth,  itraay  t^^mble  by  accident. 
Fall,  drop,  and  sink,  are  employed  in  a  moral 
sense,  droop  in  the  physical  sense.  A  person 
falls  from  a  state  of  prosperity ;  words  drop 
fiom  the  lips  and  sink  into  the  heart.    Corn, 


fate,  f^t,  i^e,  amidst^  what*  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe=  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  l£w. 


fall— fallacious 
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or  the  price  of  corn,  falls  ;  a  subject  drops ;  a 
person  sinks  into  poverty,  or  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world."    (Cra&&  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

fall  (1),  fal,  8.  [A,S.feal,fal;  O.S.fal ;  O.Fris. 
/al,fel;  O.  H.  GeT.fal;  Icel.  &  Sw.  fall;  Dan. 
Jald.}    [Fall,  d.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  falling  or  dropping  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  place  or  position  ;  descent. 

"A/all  off  ft  tree."— Sftoftesp.  ;  2  Henry  VI.,  ii.  1. 

2.  The  act  of  falling  from  an  erect  posture. 

"  Whether  hia  /all  enraged  him,  or  how  it  was,  he 
did  so  set  hi«  teeth, "—Sftafteep.  .■  Corialaniis,  i.  8. 

3.  The  state  of  being  thrown  down  as  in 
wrestling. 

"  Three  foils  will  go  towards  a  fall  in  wrestling."— 
Dryden  ■  Duchess  qf  Fbrk's  Pa/jers. 

4.  That  which  falls  :  as,  A  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  &.e. 

5.  A  descent  of  water ;  a  cataract,  a  cascade, 
a  waterfall ;  a  rush  of  water  down  a  steep  or 
precipitous  place 

"  By  shallow  rivers,  to  whoae/aZis 
Alelodious  birds  sing  madrigals.'        '    ' 
Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  1. 

*  6.  A  flowing,  discharge,  or  shedding  of 
any  fluid. 

"  Without  m\icbf(Ul  of  blood." 

Shakesp. :  Benry  V,,  i,  2. 

7.  The  discharge  or  disemboguing  of  a  river, 
&c.,  into  a  lake,  the  sea,  ocean,  &c. 

"Before  the  fall  of  the  Fo  into  the  goXpti."— Addi- 
son :  On  Italy 

8.  The  extent  of  descent ;  the  distance 
through  which  anything  falls  or  descends  ;  as. 
The  river  has  a  fall  of  tJiree  feet. 

9.  A  declivity,  a  steep  descent. 

"  Waters  when  beat  apou  the  shore,  or  straitened  as 
the/aUs  of  bridges.'' — Bacon  :  IiTatural  fflstory, 

10.  The  fall  of  the  leaf;  the  time  when 
leaves  fall  from  the  trees ;  autumn. 

"In  the  declining  or  fall  of  the  year," — Venner: 
Bafhs  of  Bathe,  p.  354. 

11.  The  act  of  felling  or  cutting  down  :  as, 
the  fall  of  timber. 

12.  Downfall,  degradation,  declension  from 
greatness  or  prosperity :  as,  "The  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire." 

13.  Disgrace ;  a  downfall  from  favour. 


14.  Death,  destmction,  overthrow. 

"I  see  the  falls  ot  us  that  dwell  In  the  land,"— 2 
Esdrai  viil.  17. 

15.  The  surrender  or  capture  of  a  town, 
fort,  &c. 

16.  Diminution  or  decrease  in  value,  price, 
or  amount ;  depreciation  ;  a  falling  off. 

"  Mexican  and  Uruguay  showed  depression,  and  the 
fall  in  the  latter  was  one  and  a  half  per  cent." — Daily 
Telegraph,  June  30,  188a 

*17.  Diminution  or  decrease  in  intensity  or 
loudness ;  cadence. 

."  That  strain  again  :  it  had  a  dyiDg/«W." 

Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  i.  1. 

18.  The  act  or  state  of  falling  from  a  state 
of  innocence  or  rectitude;  defection  from 
virtue. 

"To  makeaBecond/oB  of  cursed  man." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  II.,  iii,  4, 

*19.  That  which  causes  a  defection  from 
virtue  or  innocence. 

"  The  fall  of  angels,  therefore,  was  pride.'— .ffoofter  • 
Bcclea.  Polity,  bk.l.,  ch.  iv. 

20.  A  veil. 

*21.  The  same  as  Falling-band  (q. v.), 
"  Under  that  fayre  ruffe  so  sprucely  set 
Appeares  a  fall,  a  falling-band  forsooth." 

Marston  :  Satire  iii. 
22.  Lot,  condition,  state,  fortune. 
"  From  good  to  had,  and  from  had  to  worse ; 
Fi'om  worse  unto  that  is  worst  of  all, 
And  then  returne  to  his  former /a/?." 

Spenser:  Shep7iei-ds  Calender. 
II.  Technically : 

1*  TJieol. :  A  term  used  of  the  first  sin  of 
Adam,  and  hence  often  called  "the  Fall  of 
Adam,"  with  which  "original  sin"  his  pos- 
terity are  held  to  have  had  mysteriously  to  do  : 
on  which  account  we  often  meet  with  the  term 
"the  Fall  of  Man."  The  verb  "to  fall"  in 
often  used  in  a  generic  sense  in  Scripture  for 
a  lapse  into  sin  (Ezek.  xliv.  12,  Rom.  xiv.  13, 
1  Cor.  X.  12,  Rev.  ii.  5.  The  substantive  is  not 
used  unequivocally  in  the  same  sense.  "  The 
Fall "  is  therefore  a  theological  rather  than  a 
scriptural  term,  though  the  idea  is  undoubt- 
edly present  in  the  Bible.  God  created  inan 
in  his  own  image  (Gen.  i.  27),  like  the  rest  of 
Creation  "  verj^  good  "  (i.  86).  In  the  midst 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  in  which  the  first  parents  j 


of  our  race  were  placed,  was  the  Tree  of  the 
Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil.  This  they  were 
forbidden  to  eat  on  pain  of  death,  all  other 
trees  being  freely  granted  them  for  food 
(ii.  16,  17).  Beguiled  by  the  serpent.  Eve, 
and  then  at  her  persuasion,  Adam,  ate  the  for- 
bidden fruit  (Gen.  iii.  1-6) ;  feared  to  continue 
communion  with  God  (8-10),  had  sentence 
pronounced  against  them  (16-19),  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  blissful  garden  (24).  In  the 
New  Testament  it  is  indirectly  hinted  that 
the  Devil  used  the  serpent  as  a  mouthpiece, 
whence  he  is  called  "that  old  serpent  .  .  . 
which  deceiveth  the  whole  world  "  (Rev.  xii.  91 
and  "the  dragon  that  old  serpent"  (xx.  2), 
and  is  said  by  our  Lord  to  have  been  "  a  mur- 
derer from  the  beginning  "  (John  viii.  44).  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  most  mythologies  the 
Serpent  is  worshipijed  as  a  benificent  being, 
though  Tylor  shows  that  Aji  Dahaka  of  the 
Zarathustrians  (Zoroastrians),  which  is  a  per- 
sonification of  evil,  may  have  an  historical  con- 
nection with  the  serpent  of  Eden  (Primitive 
Culture,  2nd  ed.,  ii,  242).  With  regard  to  the 
relation  of  man's  fall  to  that  of  Adam,  St.  Paul 
says  "by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were 
made  sinners " (Rom.  v.  19),  and  "as  by  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men  for  that 
all  have  sinned"  (ver.  12).    [Okiginal  sin.] 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  [Fall-and-Tackle.] 

(2)  The  descent  of  a  deck  from  a  fair  curve 
lengthwise,  as  is  frequently  seen  in  merchant- 
men and  yachts,  to  give  height  to  the  com- 
mander's cabin,  and  sometimes  forward  at 
the  hawse-holes. 

3.  Mech. :  That  part  of  the  rope  in  hoisting- 
tackle  to  which  the  power  is  applied.  One 
end  of  the  rope  is  attached  to  a  point  of 
support,  as  a  hook  or  an  eye  below  the  upper 
block  of  the  tackle,  and  is  then  rove  through 
the  blocks  :  the  end  carried  to  the  winch, 
capstan,  &c,,  is  the  fall. 

4.  Eng. :  The  amount  of  descent  in  a  given 
distance,  as  (1),  The  vertical  pitch  of  water 
at  a  mill ;  (2)  "The  inclination  of  a  water-course. 

5.  Mits. :  Cadence. 

t  (1)  To  try  a  fall :  To  try  a  bout  at 
wrestling. 

"  Orlando  hath  a  disposltiou  to  come  in  disguised 
against  me  to  try  a  /aU."~8hakesp. :  As  Tou  Uke  It, 


by  the   ears:   To  fall  out,  to 


1.1. 

(2)  To 
quarrel. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fall, 
downfall,  and  ruin:  "Whether  applied  to 
physical  objects  or  the  condition  of  persons, 
fall  expresses  less  than  downfall,  and  this  less 
than  ruin.  The  fall  applies  to  that  which  is 
erect;  the  downfall  to  that  which  is  elevated  : 
every  thing  which  is  set  up,  although  as 
trifling  as  a  stick,  may  have  a  fall ;  but  Ve 
speak  of  the  downfall  of  the  loftiest  trees  or 
the  tallest  spires.  The  fall  may  be  attended 
with  more  or  less  mischief,  or  even  with  none 
at  all ;  but  the  downfall  and  the  ruin  are  ac- 
companied with  the  dissolution  of  the  bodies 
that  fall.  The  higher  a  body  is  raised,  and 
the  greater  the  art  that  is  employed  in  the 
structure,  the  completer  the  downfall;  the 
greater  the  structure,  the  more  extended  the 
ruin.  Ill  the  figurative  application  we  may 
speak  of  the  fall  of  man  from  a  state  of  inno- 
cence, a  state  of  ease,  or  a  state  of  prosperity, 
or  his  downfall  from  greatness  or  high  rank. 
He  may  recover  from  his  fall,  but  his  down- 
fall is  commonly  followed  by  the  entire  ruin 
of  his  concerns,  and  often  of  himself.  The 
fall  of  kingdoms,  and  the  downfxll  of  empires, 
must  always  be  succeeded  bv  their  ruin,  as 
an  inevitable  result."    {Crabh :  Eng.  Synon.) 

fall-and- tackle,  s.  The  fall  is  the 
pulling-end  of  the  rope ;  the  tackle  is  the 
blocks  with  the  rope  rove  through  them. 

fall-block  hook,  s.  a  hook  for  a  davit- 
fall  block,  released  by  the  action  of  a  cord  and 
link,  when  the  boat  has  descended  a  certain 
distance,  the  end  of  the  rope  being  secured  on 
deck. 

fall-board,  s. 

Carp. :  The  wooden  drop-shutter  of  a  win- 
dow, which  moves  backwards  and  forwards 
on  hinges. 

"Pulling  a  pair  of  faU-boards  belonging  to  a  win- 
dow. —Blackwood's  Magazine,  June,  1820,  p.  281. 

*  faU-bridge,  faU-brig.  s.  A  sort  of 
bridge,  used  in  a  siege  ;  so  called  because  the  ' 


besiegers  let  it  fall  on  the  walls,  that  they 
might  enter  by  means  of  it. 

"  Thxcfallhrig  mycht  neych  thartift. 
For  oucht  thai  mycht,  gud  or  ill. " 

Barbour,  xvii.  419. 

faU-clond,  s, 

Naut. :  A  low  cloud  which  forms  a  hori- 
zontal line  ;  called  also  Stratus  (q.v.). 

fiEill-poisoii,  s. 

JBot. :  The  name  given  in  the  United  States 
to  a  melanthaceous  plant,  Amianthiv/m,  mitscce- 
toxicur^,  so  called  because  cattle  feeding  on  its 
foliage  in  the  "  fall "  of  the  year  are  poisoned. 

fall-trank,  s.    [Ger.] 

Med. :  A  drink  against  falls  ;  a  vulnerary. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  seveiul  aromatic  and  slightly 
astringent  plants,  which  grow  chiefly  on  the 
Swiss  Alps  ;  hence  the  name  Vulniraire  Suisse 
given  to  such  dried  plants  cut  into  fragments. 
Within  the  presentcentiiry,  in  Englan^,  akind 
of  vulnerary  beer  was  often  prescribed,  in 
country  practice,  in  all  cases  of  inward  bruises. 
It  bore  the  name  Cerevisia  nigra,  or  Black  Beer, 
and  was  formed  by  infusing  certain  reputed 
vulnerary  herbs  in  beer  or  ale.  The  infusion 
of  the  Fall  trank  is  aromatic  and  slightty 
agreeable,  but  of  no  use  in  the  cas^s  for 
which  it  has  been  particularly  recommeudeid. 
(Dunglison.) 

fall-trap,  s.  A  trap  which  falls  or  gives 
way  under  one. 

"  strings  universally  spread  of  deadly  gius  and/orfi- 
trap8."-~Cariyie :  French  Revolution,  pt.  iiL,  bk.  vi., 
ch.  i. 

fall-wind,  s. 

Naut. :  A  sudden  gust  of  wind. 

*fto  (2),  ''faUe,  *  telle,  s.  [A.S.  feaU; 
O.  H.  Ger.  falla;  M.  H.  Ger.  valle;  Bw.fdlia; 
Dan.  fcelde.]    A  trap,  specially  for  mice. 

"  Afalle  for  myse  :  dectpttla,"~Cathol,  Angticmn. 

fall  (3),  faw,  5.  [Prob.  Goth.  faU  =  a  pole  or 
perch;  Ital.  /a/e  =  handle  of  a  spear.]  In 
Scotland,  a  measure  nearly  equal  to  an  English 
perch  or  rood  ;  a  lineal  fall  is  six  ells  long ;  a 
superficial  fall  contains  thirty-six  square  ells. 

"There  is  twa  sortes  of  falles,  the  ane  lineall,  the 
vther  superfieiall :  The  liueall/aH  is  ane  metwand. 
rod,  or  raip,  of  sex  elnes  laug,  qubairl>e  length  and 
hredth  are  seuerally  met.  Ane  BUiwrficlall  fall  of 
laude,  is  sameikle  ooundes  of  landea,  as  squairly  god- 
teins  aue  lineall/uK  of  hredth,  and  ane  lineall  fall  ot 
length."— Sftene.-  De  Verb.  Signif.,  s.  v.  Particata. 

^Hlf  interj.    [Fall,  v.] 

Naut. :  The  cry  to  denote  that  a  harpoon 
has  been  effectively  delivered  into  a  whale. 

f  al-la',  s.  pi    [Derived  from  the  fal  la,  with 

which  each  line  or  strain  ended.] 

Music :  A  short  song  with  the  syllables  fid 
la  at  the  end  of  each  line  or  strain.  Morley 
(about  1580),  who  composed  some  of  them, 
speaks  of  their  being  a  kind  of  ballet.  Those 
of  Hilton  (about  1600)  are  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  for  the  freedom  of  their  construc- 
tion and  the  beauty  of  their  melodies.  Gus- 
tildi  is  the  reputed  inventor  offal  las,  (Stainer 
£  Barrett.) 

."^fal-lace,  *fal-las,  s.  [Pr.  fallace;  from 
;  ha.t.  fallacia ;  from  fallax.]  [Fallacy.]  De- 
I    ception,  deceit,  deceitfulness. 

*'  That  none  of  you  be  hardned  hi/alias  of  synne."— 
Wpctiffe:  Hebrews  iii.  13.    {Purvey.) 

^  l^-la'-cion,  ^  fal-lar-tion,  s.    [Lat.  fallax 
;     (genit.  fallacis)  =  deceitful ;  fallo  =  to  deceive.] 
A  fallacy. 

"He  eaydthe  fall4icionva8  very  pretty  and  notable.' 
— Ascham:  State  of  Germany. 

fal-la'-cious,  a.  [Lat.  fallaciosus;  Ft.  falla- 
cieux ;  from  Lat.  fallacia  ;  from  fallax  =  de- 
ceitful.] Pertaining  to  or  involving  a  fallacy ; 
producing  or  causing  error  or  mistake ;  mis- 
leading, deceptive. 


If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fallor 
clous,  deceitful,  and  frauduUnt:  "The  falla- 
cious has  respect  to  falsehood  in  opinion ; 
deceitful  to  that  which  is  externally  false  :  our 
hopes  are  often  fallacious;  the  appearances 
of  things  are  often  deceitful.  Fallacioiis,  as 
characteristic  of  the  mind,  excludes  the  idea 
of  design  ;  deceitful  excludes  the  idea  of  mi,s- 
take ;  fraudulent  is  a  gross  species  of  the 
deceitful.  It  is  afalla-Hons  idea  for  any  one  to 
imagine  that  the  faults  of  others  can  serve  as 
any  extenuation  of  his  own ;  it  is  a  deceitful 
mode  of  acting  for  any  one  to  advise  another 


b6il,  b^;  p«Sut,  3^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  $hin,  ben^b;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon.  eyist.     ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tiou,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -igion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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to  do  that  wliich  he  would  not  do  himself ;  it 
is  fravduleiit  to  attempt  to  get  money  by 
means  of  a  falsehood."    (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

f3,l-la'-cious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fallacious;  -ly.] 
In  a  fallacious  manner  ;  deceitfully,  sophisti- 
cally,  delusively  ;  so  as  to  mislead. 

"  Such  ail  one  that  fallacioitsly  preteiida  religion," — 
Uammoiid:  If'orfts,  i.  301. 

fal-la'-cious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fallacious; 
-9iess.]  The  quality  of  being  fallacious,  decep- 
tive, or  misleading  ;  deceitfulness  ;  fallacy. 

"Being  persuaded  of  the  fallaciousness  of  such  ther- 
moscoijes.'  — Boyle .    Works,  iii.  a34. 

fal'-la-9y,  s.  [Fr.  falla.ce,  from  Lat.  fallacia, 
from  fallax  (genit.  /ai^acis)= deceitful ;  fallo  = 
to  deceive ;  Ital.  &  Port,  fallaccia ;  Sp.  falacia.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Deceit,  deceitful  appearance  ; 
that  which  deceives  or  misleads  the  eye  or 
mind ;  deceitfulness. 

2.  Logic:  An  unsound  argument  or  mode  of 
arguing,  which,  while  appearing  to  he  decisive 
of  a  question,  is  in  reality  not  so  ;  an  argu- 
ment or  proposition  apparently  sound,  but 
really  fallacious ;  a  fallacious  statement  or 
proposition,  in  which  the  error  is  not  ap- 
parent, and  which  is  therefore  likely  to  deceive 
or  mislead ;  sophistry. 

"Hia  principal  and  most  general  fallacy  is  hla  mak- 
ing '  essence '  and  '  person '  to  signify  the  same. " —  Water- 
land:  Works,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  283. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between /a^tocj/, 
delusion,  and  illusion:  "  Tlie  fallacy  is  com- 
monly the  act  of  some  conscious  agent,  and 
includes  an  intention  to  deceive  ;  the  delusion 
and  illusion  may  be  the  work  of  inanimate 
objects.  We  endeavour  to  detect  the  fallacy 
which  lies  concealed  in  a  proposition  :  we  en- 
deavour to  remove  the  deltision  to  which  the 
judgiuent  has  been  exposed  ;  and  to  dissipate 
the  illusion  to  which  the  fancy  or  senses  are 
liable.  In  all  the  reasonings  of  freethinkers 
there  are  fallacies  against  which  a  man  cannot 
always  be  on  his  guard.  The  ignorant  are  per- 
petually exposed  to  dehisions  when  they  at- 
tempt to  speculate  on  matters  of  opinion." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fal'-lal-ish,  a.     [Eng.  fallal ;  -ish.]    Senti- 
mental. 

*  fEl'-lal-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fallalish;  -ly.] 
Sentimentally. 

fal'-lal§»  fal-alls^  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Gaudy  and  foolish  ornaments  or  trinkets. 

"I  wonncr  what  ye  madfi  of  the  twa  grumphles  if 
ye  had  row't  up  amaug  yo\irfalalls."—St.  Patrick,  2*2. 

*  fall-and,  2"*-  par.    [Pall,  v.] 

falland-evil,  o.    [Falling  evil.] 

*  fall-auge,  a.  [Fr.  volage  =  giddy,  incon- 
siderate.]   Profuse,  lavish. 

*  fal'-lax.  s.  [Lat.  =  deceitful,  deceptive.] 
A  fallacy,  cavilling. 

"  Without /«H«:c  oi-  civillatiou."— Oa«mer-  To  Bp. 
Gardiner,  p.  240. 

f  all'-ea,  pa.  'par.  &  a.     [Fall,  v.] 

A.  ^s  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  In  ruins,  destroyed,  ruined. 

"  'hlitXnt  fallen  palaces  he  sits  alone." 
„     ,y-...    ,     ,       ,  Hemans:  Marias. 

2.  Killed,  dead. 

"  TUere  bleed  thG  fallen,  there  contend  the  brave." 
Jfeviurts .   The  Abencerrage. 

3.  Ruined,  disgraced,  degraded,  overthrown. 

"The  fallp.ji  favourite  had  been  sent  prisoner  to  a 
fortress.  '—Macaula//  .   JIisi.  Eng.,  oh.  ix. 

4.  Having  declined  or  fallen  off  from  virtue 
and  innocence. 

fallen  stars,  >. 

1.  Bot. :  No.->fnr  commune,  a  gelatinous  plant 
found  in  pastures  after  rain. 

2.  Zool.  :  On  the  sea-coast  the  Mednsa 
mquoreo.,  or  Sea-nettle.  Called  also  Sea  fallen- 
stars  and  Sea-lungs. 

*  f  al'-len-9y,  s.  [Lxt.  fallens,  pr.  par.  of 
fallo  =  to  deceive.]    A  fallacy. 

"Sociuus  Heta  down  eight  hundred  RwAtv/a  fallen- 
cies.  — B/j.  Taylor:  Jiu?e  of  Oonscience  (Pref,),  p.  7. 

tall'-er,  ""  fall-are.  s.    [Eng,  fall ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  falls, 

II.  Technically : 
1,  Cotton-man.  :  An  arm  on  a  mule- carriage, 

operating  tlie  faller-wire,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
depress  the  yarns  wlien  the  carriage'is  about 


to  run  back,  in  order  that  the  yams  may  begin 
to  wind  on  at  the  bottom  of  the  cop,  and  be 
regularly  distributed  thereon  as  the  faller-wire 
is  raised. 

2.  Flax-inan. :  A  bar  in  the  flax-spreading 
macliine,  to  which  are  attached  a  number  of 
vertical  needles,  forming  a  comb  or  gills.  The 
oltice  of  the  gills  is  to  simulate  the  action  of 
the  human  fingers  in  detaining  to  some  extent 
the  line  as  it  passes  to  the  drawing-roller, 

[GlLL-BAR.] 

faller-wire,  s. 

Weaving : 

1.  A  horizontal  bar  by  which  the  yarn,  rov- 
ings,  or  slubbings  are  depressed  below  the 
2)oints  of  the  inclined  spindles  in  a  slubbing- 
niachine  or  mule,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
wound  into  cops  upon  the  spindle  in  the  back- 
ward motion  of  the  billy,  or  mule- carriage,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

2.  A  device  in  the  silk-doubling  machine 
for  stop[)ing  the  motion  of  the  bobbin  if  the 
tliread  break. 

fal-li-bil-i-ty,  s.  [Low  Lat.  falUbilitas, 
from /a^/i?)iii5  =  fallible  ;  Ittd.  fallibilita ;  Sp. 
falibilidad;  Ft.  faillibilite.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fallible  ; 
liability  to  err  or  be  misled. 

"  Licence  and  acknowledgment  oifallibUHy." — Ilam- 
mond  :   Works,  ii.  508. 

2.  Liability  to  mislead  or  deceive. 

f  ^I'-U-ble,  a.  [Low  Lat.  falUbilis,  from  Lat. 
fallo  =  to  deceive  ;  Ital.  fallihile  ;  Sp.  falible ; 
Fr.  faillibU.]  Liable  to  en-,  or  be  mistaken ; 
that  may  be  deceived  or  misled. 

"  Tried  not  before  a  fallible  tribunal,  but  the  awful 
throne  of  hea.veii."~Goldsmith :  Essays',  iv. 

fal'-li-bly.  adv.  [Eng.  fallib(le) ;  -ly.  In  a 
fallible  manner. 

fall'-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.     [Pall,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  ^'e^b). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  sinking,  descend- 
ing, decreasing,  or  diminishing  in  value, 
amouut,  kc. 

"  A  gentle  oscillatory  motion,  a  riaiug  and  falling. " 
— Burke:  Sublime  &  Beautiful. 

*  falling-band,  s.  A  part  of  dress  now 
usually  called  a  Vandyke  ;  it  fell  flat  upon  the 
dress  from  the  neck,  and  succeeded  the  stiff 
ruffs.  They  were  much  the  same  as  bands, 
but  larger. 

"And,  do  you.  hear?  you  lauat  vtes.T  fafJirtff.bands  : 
you  must  come  into  the  falling  fashion."— J/ursf on." 
The  Malcontent,  v.  3. 

*  falling-down,  ».    Epilepsy  (q.v.). 

falling-evil,  *  falland-evll,  «.  Epi- 
lepsy (q.v.). 

falling-home,  u. 

Naut. :  A  term  applied  to  the  upper  parts 
of  the  sides  of  a  ship  when  they  curve  in- 
wards. It  is  called  also  tumbling-liome,  and 
formerly,  too,  hausing-iiL  It  is  oiiposed  to 
wall-sided  or  flaring-out  (q.v.). 

falling-moulds,  s.  pi. 

Carp.  :  The  two  moulds  which  are  applied, 
the  one  to  the  convex,  the  other  to  the  con- 
cave vertical  side  of  the  rail-piece  in  hand- 
rails, in  order  to  form  its  back  and  under- 
surface,  and  to  finish  the  squaring. 

falling-off,  s. 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Degeneracy,  change  to  the 
worse. 

"Oh!  Hamlet,  what  a /(t^^fHff-o^  was  there." 

dliakesp. .'  J/amlet,  i.  5, 

II.  Nautical : 

1.  The  opposite  of  griping  or  coming-up  to 
the  wind.  It  is  the  movement  or  dire(;tion  of 
tlie  ship's  head  to  leeward  of  tlie  point  whither 
it  was  lately  directed,  particularly  when  she 
sails  near  the  wind  or  lies  by, 

2,  The  angle  contained  between  lier  nearest 
approauli  to  the  wind  and  her  furthest  decli- 
nation from  it  when  trying— that  is,  preventing 
—herself  from  i-oUing  to  windward,  by  a  judi- 
cious balance  of  canvas.     (Smyth.) 

falling-sickness,  s.     Epilepsy  (q.v.). 
"  He  hath  the  falling-sickness.'  —  fihakesp. :  Julius 

falling-sluice,  *. 

Hydraul.  Engin.  :  A  kind  of  floodgate  for 
nuU-danis,  rivers,  canals,  &c.,  which  is  self- 


fallow-crop,  s.  A  crop  taken  from  fallow 
ground. 

fallow-deer,  s. 

Zool.  :  Dama  vulgaris,  an  animal  of  the  deer 
kind,  well  known  from  being  preserved  in  a 
semi-domesticated    state    in    many    English 

fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  1^11,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  th^re  ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  whd.  son ;   mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;   try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e :  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


acting,  or  so  contrived  as  to  fall  down  of  itself 
in  the  event  of  a  flood,  whereby  the  water- 
way is  enlarged. 

falling-Star,  6-. 

1.  Astron. :  A  body  which  has  this  resem- 
blance to  a  star  that  it  shines  and  is  in  the 
sky.  Though  the  epithet  falling  be  applied  to 
it,  its  course  may  to  the  eye  be  horizontal,  or 
oblique  rather  than  perijendicularly  down- 
wards. On  any  clear  night,  one,  two  or  more 
of  such  falling  stars  may  be  seen.  At  certain 
times  they  come  in  large  numbers.  [Star- 
SHOWERS.]  Immense  multitudes  of  meteorites, 
some  of  iron,  others  having  sodium  in  some 
fona  in  their  composition,  move  in  long 
elliptic  orbits  around  the  sun.  When  the 
orbit  of  the  earth  cuts  through  one  of  these 
rings,  its  atmosphere  comes  against  these 
little  meteorites,  which  cut  through  it  with 
planetary  velocity.  The  iron  ignites  by  means 
of  the  great  heat  generated,  and  they  become 
visible  to  the  eye,  having  been  black  and  dark 
before.  The  head  of  the  falling  star  is  the 
ignited  meteorite.  The  tail  which  often  ac- 
companies it,  is  an  optical  illusion.  The 
ignited  meteor  tends  to  dissipate  in  dust,  and, 
of  course,  becomes  invisible.  [Aerolite, 
Meteorite.] 

2.  Bot. :  Nostoc  commune  ;  also  called  Fallen- 
star  (q.v.). 

falling-stone,  s.  A  meteorite ;  a  stone 
falling  from  the  atmosphere  ;  an  aerolite. 

fjalling-style,  s.  That  style  of  a  gate  to 
which  the  latch  is  placed. 

Fal-16p'-£-an,  a.    [After  Fallopius,  a  famous 
Italian  ana1x)mist,  who  died  a.d.  1562.] 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  or  discovered  by 
Fallopius. 

Fallopian-tubes,  s.pl.\ 

Anat.  :  Two  ducts  or  canals  floating  in  the 
abdomen,  and  extendingfrom  the  upper  angles 
of  the  womb  to  the  pelvis.  They  were  popu- 
larly but  incorrectly  believed  to  have  been 
discovered  by  Fallopius. 

fal'-low,  *fal-ow,  *fal-we,  *fal-ewe, 

a.  &  5.  [A.S.  fealv,  fealo  =  yellowish  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  ^a«;  =  fallow,  faded;  Icel.  folr  = 
pale  ;  O.  H.  Ger,  valo;  M.  H.  Ger.  val;  Ger. 
fahl  =  pale,  faded  :  Lat.  pallidus  =  pale  ;  Gr. 
iro\ios  (polios)  =  grey ;  Sansc.  palita,  ;  Sw. 
faX;  lta\.  falho  (Skeat).'\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  a  pale  j'ellow  or  reddish-yellow  colour. 
"  Blod  al  yeoteu,  ueldea/afewe  wurthen." 

Layamon,  iii,  94. 

*^  2.  Pale. 

"His  hewe/aZwe  and  pale."    Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,366. 

3.  Ploughed,  but  not  sown. 

"  Her  i»redecesaor3,  in  their  course  of  government, 
did  hut  sometimes  cast  up  the  ground :  and  so  leaving 
it  fallow,  it  became  q^uickly  overgrown  with  weeds." — 
Lowell:  Vocal Eorest. 

4.  Left  to  rest  unfilled  for  a  time  ;  from  the 
reddish  colour  of  ploughed  land. 

"On  in  atji-  blak 
Com  prickande  ovyr  thsfaleioe  field." 

Ji.  Cceur  de  Lion.  460. 

*  5.  Unoccupied,  unused,  neglected. 
"  [He]  tills  their  minds  with  pi-oper  care, 
And  eees  them  their  due  produce  bear, 
No  joys,  alas  !  his  toil  beguile. 
His  own  lies  fallout  all  the  while." 

Lloyd  :  Author's  Apology. 

B,  As  substantive : 
I.  Literally: 

1,  Land  which  has  lain  a  year  or  more  un- 
sown or  untilled ;  land  ploughed,  but  not  sown. 

"  I  saw  far  off  the  weedy /oHoms  smile 
With  verdure,"  Cowper  :  Task,  iv.  316. 

2.  The  ploughing  or  tui-ning  over  of  land 
without  sowing  it, 

' '  The  fallow  gives  it  a  better  tilth  than  can  be  given 
by  a  fallow  crop."— Sir  J.  Sinclair. 

^  IL  Fig.  :  Unworked,  unexercised  part. 
"Break  up  the  fallowes  of  my  nature."— 5p.  Hall: 
Contempt  ;  The  Resurrection. 

K  A  gre^n  fallow  is  where  land  is  mellowed 
and  freed  from  weeds  by  a  green  crop,  such 
as  potatoes  or  turnips. 


fallow-chat. 


The  Fallow-finch  (q.v.). 


fallow— false 
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Varks.  The  colour  of  the  wild  animal,  both 
buck  and  doe,  is  a  rich  yellowish-brown  in 
summer,  spotted  with  white  all  over.  In 
winter  the  tints  are  more  sombre  and  greyish. 
Domestic  varieties  vary  immensely,  both  in 
the  distinctness  of  the  spotting  and  the 
general  colouration.  The  buck  is  about  three 
feet  high  at  the  shoulder;  the  head  is  short 
and  broad,  the  tail  between  seven  and  eight 


FALLOW  DEEB. 

inches  long.  The  antlers  are  palmated  in  the 
upper  parts,  in  the  region  of  the  sur-royals, 
the  digitations  or  terminal  points  being  dQ- 
veloped.  along  the  convex  posterior  margin  of 
the  palmated  surface.  Until  six  years  of  age 
the  buck  receives  a  distinct  name  each  year 
from  sportsmen — viz.,  fawn,  pricket,  sorrel, 
soare,  buck  of  the  first  head,  and  buck  com- 
plete, the  antlers  not  being  developed  at  all 
in  the  fawn,  being  simple  snags  in  thepriitket, 
with  two  front  branches  in  the  sorrel,  with 
slight  palmation  of  the  extremity  of  the  beam 
in  the  soare,  and  the  whole  antler  larger  and 
larger  until  the  sixth  year.  It  is  not  a  native 
of  this  country,  though  when  introduced  is 
not  known.  The  dark-coloured  and  more 
hardy  breed  was  brought  from  Norway  by 
James  I. 

"  And  I.  beside  the  lake  of  swans. 
Shall  bimt  for  thee  the  faHow-deer." 

Campbell :  0  Connor's  Child,  viii. 

fallow-finch,  s. 

Ornith  :  Saxicola  <enanthe.    [Wheatear.] 

*  fal-low  (1),  s.    [Fellow.] 


[Felloe.]     A  strake  of  a 


*fal-low  (2). 

cait- wheel. 

"  FaUowes  or  strakes  of  a  cart.     Victus."—ffuloet. 

fSl'-low,  ""fal-lowe,  *fia-ewe,  ^ftQ-ow- 
en,  *  falwe,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  fealuwian,  fea- 
lowian,  fealwian,  from  fmlu,  fealo  =  yellow  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  falawen,  falewen ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
valwen ;  Icel.  fohia  ;  Sw.  /aina.] 

^  A.  Intra^is. :  To  become  yellow  or  sallow  ; 
to  become  pale  ;  to  fade. 

"  That  thou  be  whyt  and  bryth  of  ble.  falewen  shule 
thy  flowers."  Lyric  Poetry,  p,  89. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  plough,  harrow,  and  break  land 
without  sowing  it,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing weeds  and  insects,  and  rendering  it 
mellow, 

"He  oaks  his  neighbour  when  his  own  field  was 
faUowcd" — Bp,  Hall:  Cbaracterismes  of  Vice. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  To  exercise,  to  work. 

"  Genius  himself  (nor  here  let  Genius  frown) 
Must,  to  ensure  his  vigour,  be  laid  down 
And/allowecf  weU."       ChurchiU :  The  Journey. 

I^l'-low-img,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fallow,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -45  subst. :  The  act,  process,  or  system 
of  breaking  up  and  worlung  laud  without 
sowing  it. 

*  f3l'-16w-ist,  s.  ['Eng.  fallow ;  -ist.]  A  sup- 
porter of  the  system  of  fallowing  land. 

"  Two  sects,  the  falloieists  and  the  antifallowists."— 
Sir  J.  Siiictair.    (GoodrvA  &  Porter.) 

I31'-16w-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fallow;  -?iess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fallow  ;  barrenness. 


*  fals'-a-rj^,  s.  [Lat.  faharius,  from  , 
false  (q.v.)  :  O.  Fr.falsaire,  faulsaire;  Fr.  faus- 
saire;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  falsario.]  A  falsifier 
of  evidence. 

"  You  make  Mr.  Mason  afalsary,  as  though  he  had 
citctl  some  unauthentic  records."— Sfi«Mon ;  Miracles 
<if  Antichrist. 


f^lse,  *  fals,  *  fallse,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [O.  Fr. 
fals  (Fr.  faiix),  froui  Lat.  falsus  =  false,  pa.  par. 
oifallo=to  deceive;  M.  H.  Ger.  vats;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  falso;  Icel.  faXskr;  Sw.  &  Dau, 
fitlsk;  Dut.  valsch;  A.S. /ate.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  morally  true ;  expressing  that  which 
is  not  thought.  (SMkesp.:  WiiUer'sTak,  in.  2.) 

2.  Not  physically  true ;  conceiving  or  de- 
noting that  which  does  not  exist. 

"How  can  that  he/aZse,  which  every  tongue 
Of  every  mortal  man  afflrma  for  true  V      navies. 

3.  Uttering  falsehoods  ;  not  veracious ;  de- 
ceiving, deceitful,  lying. 

"  Many  false  prophetis  schulen  ryse."  —  Wycliffe : 
Matthew  xxli.  IL 

4.  Not  faithful  to  engagements,  obliga- 
tions, or  duty;  not  loyal  or  true;  disloyal, 
treacherous,  perfidious. 

"False  Arcite./rttoe  traitour  wicke." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,582. 

5.  Inconstant,  faithless. 

"  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud," 

Shakesp.:  Venus  &  Adonis,  \,\\l. 

6.  Not  to  be  depended  on ;  not  to  be  trusted ; 
cowardly,  mean-spirited. 

"  Cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  &s  false 
As  stairs  of  sand." 

Shakesp. :  iferchant  of  Venice,  iii-  2. 

7.  Dishonest,  unfair. 

"  Without /a?«e  vantage  or  base  treachery." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Qentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1. 

8.  Not  real ;  having  no  foundation  or  ground. 

"  To  worship  shadows  and  ndore  false  shapes." 

SJiakesp, :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

9.  Not  genuine  ;  coimterfeit ;  forged,  not 
according  to  the  legal  standard  :  as,  false 
measures. 

"  A  noble  spirit. 
As  yours  was  put  into  you,  even  casts 
Such  doubts,  na  false  coin,  from  it." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI If.,  iii,  2. 

10.  Not  genuine ;  hypocritical,  feigned :  as, 
false  tears,  false  modesty. 

"  False  tears  true  pity  move." 

Dryden:  Virgil ;  ..Eneid  \\..  1^1 . 

11.  Not  in  accordance  with  rules  or  pro- 
priety ;  incorrect. 

"I  smell  faZse  Latin." — Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,  V,  1. 

12.  Not  well  founded :  as,  a.  false  claim. 

13.  Subsidiary ;  put  in  place  of  something 
else ;  secondary,  supposititious. 

"  Take  a  vessel,  and  make  a,  false  of  coarse  canvas."— 
Bacon :  Natural  History. 

*  14.  Not  solid  or  sound ;  insecure,  weak. 
"So  downe  he  fell,  as  an  huge  rocky  clift, 

Whose /a^se  foundacioun  waves  nave  washt  away." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xL  54. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Her. :  Said  of  any  charge  when  the  central 
area  is  removed. 

2.  Med.  :  An  epithet  frequently  added  to 
peripneumony,  pleurisy,  &c.,  to  designate  a 
disease  similar  to  these  but  less  severe.  Most 
commonly  a  catairh  or  pleurodynia  has  re- 
ceived the  name.    (Dunglison.) 

3.  MuHc :  Out  of  tune  ;  inaccurate  in  pitch. 

B.  As  adverb  ; 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Falsely ;  not  honestly ;  not 
truly ;  treacherously. 

"  You  play  raQ  false."       Sliakesp.  :  Tempest,  v. 

2.  Mus. :  Out  of  tune. 

"  He  plays /aZ«e.    How  ?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings." 
Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

*  C.  As  s^ibstantive : 

1.  Falseness. 

"Hy  false  o'erweighs  your  true." 

Sltakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

2,  A  falsehood. 

"  Two  falses  of  each  equale  share." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V,  ii,  48. 

false-attic,  s. 

Arch.  :   An  attic  without   pilasters,  case- 
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ments,  or  balustrades,  used  for  crowning  a 
building,  and  bearing  a  bas-relief  or  inscrip- 
tion.    [Attic] 


false-bark,  s. 

Bot. :  The  layer  on  the  outside  of  the  stem 
of  an  exogen,  which  consists  of  cellular  tissue 
with  fibrous  tissue  entering  it  obliquely. 

false-bedding,  s. 

Geol. :  Cross  bedding  in  which  the  minor 
layers  are  not  parallel  to  the^principal  ones. 
Professor  Sedgwick  says  that  there  are  three 
distinct  forms  of  structure  exliibited  in  cer- 
tain rocks  throughout  large  districts— viz., 
(1)  Stratification,  (2)  Joints,  and  (3)  Slaty 
Cleavage.  The  first  of  these  constitutes  true 
bedding ;  the  others  may  be  classed  together 
as  false-bedding.  Joints  are  natural  fissures 
which  often  traverse  rocks  in  straight  and 
well-determined  lines.  Slaty  cleavage,  which 
is  best  seen  in  the  clay,  slate,  and  other  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  generally  crosses  the  true 
planes  of  stratification  at  a  high  angle.  The 
rock  can  be  cleft  into  fissile  layers  parallel 
to  the  cleavage. 

false-bilberry,  s. 

Bot. :  Gaylussacia  Pseudo-Vaccinium,  a  Bra- 
zilian plant, 

false-blows,  o.-.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  male  flowers  of  the  melon  and 
cucumber ;  because  they  produce  no  fruit. 

*  false-boding,  a.     Prophesying  amiss. 
"  False-boding  woman,  end  thy  frantic  curse." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  [II.,  i.  3. 

false-bottom,  s.  A  raised  bottom  put 
into  a  vessel  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  difficult  of 
detection,  in  order  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
liquid  which  the  vessel  will  contain. 

false  brome-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  A  name  applied  to  Brachy podium,  a 
genus  of  grasses  consisting  of  about  a  dozen 
species,  natives  of  temperate  countries.  Glumes 
very  short  and  empty.  B.  sylvaticuiii  and  B. 
pinnatum  are  natives  of  Britain. 

false-cadence,  s. 

Music :  There  are  four  principal  forms  of 
cadence  in  harmony  ;  the  whole  or  authentic, 
the  half,  the  interrupted,  and  the  plagal  ca- 
dence. When  the  last  chord— the  major  or 
minor  chord  of  the  key-note— is  preceded  by 
the  major  chord  of  the  dominant,  such  ca- 
dence is  called  whole  or  perfect.  If  the  last 
chord  is  the  dominant,  and  is  preceded  by  the 
chord  of  the  tonic,  the  cadence  is  called  half 
or  imperfect.  When  the  last  chord  of  the 
phrase  is  other  than  the  tonic  choi'd,  and  is 
preceded  by  that  of  the  dominant,  the  cadence 
is  said  to  be  interrupted, /aise,  or  deceptive. 
The  cadence  called  plagal  is  that  in  which  the 
chord  of  the  touic  is  preceded  by  the  major  or 
minor  chord  of  the  subdominant.  The  whole 
cadence  is  used  to  conclude  most  modern 
music  ;  the  half  and  the  interrupted  cadence 
in  the  progress  of  a  harmonized  melody.  The 
plagal  cadence  was  frequently  employed  as  a 
close  by  the  old  contrapuntal  writers.  (Stainer 
d;  Barrett.) 

false-catarrh,  s.    [False,  A.,  II.  2.] 

false-claim,  s. 

Laiv:  By  the  forest  laws,  where  a  man 
claimed  more  than  his  due,  he  was  punished 
and  amerced  for  so  doing. 

false-colours,  s.pl. 

Naiit. :  Flags  dififerent  from  her  own  hoisted 
on  a  ship  to  deceive  an  enemy.  By  the  mari- 
time law  of  England  a  ship  may  not  fire  under 
false  colours. 

^  To  sail  under  false  colmirs : 

1.  Lit. :  To  sail  with  false  colours  hoisted. 

2.  Fig.  ;  To  assume  a  false  character. 

false-conception,  s. 

Med.  :  An  irregular,  preternatural  concep- 
tion, the  result  of  which  is  a  mole,  or  some 
similar  production,  instead  of  a  properly- 
organized  fcetus. 

false-core,  s. 

Found. :  A  part  of  a  pattern  which  is  used 
in  the  undercut  part  of  a  mould,  and  is  not 
withdi-awn  with  the  main  part  of  the  pattern, 
but  removed  by  a  lateral  draft  subsequently. 

*  false-creeping,  a.  Moving  insidiously 
and  imperceptibly. 

"  False-creeping,  craft,  and  i>erjury,° 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  lucrece,  1,51}', 


bai,1>6^;  poiit,J«J^l; 
-dan.  -tlan  =  slian. 


cat,  ceU,  cboms,  9liiii,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f. 
tlon,  -sion  =  sbun;  -tion,  -fiou  =  zhiin,    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  daS- 
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false-delivery,  false-waters,  s. 

Med.  ;  Water  which  sometimes  collects  be- 
tweenj ;  the  amnion  and  the  chorion,  and  is 
commonly  discharged  before  the  birth  of  the 
child. 

*  false-derived,  a.    Not  based  on  truth. 

"  Every  slight  -Aud  false-derived  cause." 

Sltakesp.  :  2  Senry  i  V. ,  iv,  1. 

*  false-faoed,  a.     Hypocritical. 

"  Falacdrface  BOOi'hii\%."—Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 

false-fifth,  s. 

Music :  A  fifth  altered  from  its  perfect  or 
major  state. 

false-fire,  &. 

N'aut.  :  A  blue  flame,  made  by  the  burning 
of  certain  combustibles  in  a  wooden  tube,  and 
used  as  a  signal  in  the  night,  and  for  deceiving 
the  enemy.    It  is  also  called  Blue  flame. 

"^false-heart,  c.  The  same  as  false- 
hearted (q,.v.). 

"  AfaZae-heart  traitor  " 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  T/ ,  v.  L 

*  false-hearted,  a.    Treacherous. 
*false-heartedness,  *'.    Treachery. 

"There  waa  no  hy\ioaT\sy  ov fiUse-heartedness  in  b\\ 
m\a.  —Stmingjieet. 

false-imprisozunent,  s. 

Law: 

1,  The  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  a  person 
without  warrant  or  cause,  or  contrary  to  law. 

2.  The  unlawful  detaining  of  a  person  in 
prison. 

false-joint,  s. 

Med. :  Pseudarthrosis  (q.v.). 

false-keel,  ,s. 

Naut.  :  Is  generally  of  elm,  and  composed 
of  several  pieces.  It  is  fitted  under  the  main 
keel,  to  preserve  it  from  friction,  and  to  make 
the  ship  hold  a  better  wind.  In  a  ship  that 
is  not  intended  to  be  often  in  harbour,  where 
it  grounds,  the  false  keel  is  slenderly  secured, 
that,  if  by  accident  the  ship  should  ground,  it 
may  come  off  and  save  her. 

fjalse-keelson,  s. 

Naut. :  A  piece  of  timber  wrought  longitu- 
dinally above  the  main  keelson,  or  internal 
keel,  laid  above  the  floor  timbers,  and  serving 
to  bind  them  together.  ALso  called  a  Keelson- 
rider. 

false-key,  s.  A  key  roughly  made  of  a 
rough  slip  adapted  to  avoid  the  wards  of  a 
lock ;  a  pick-lock. 

false-membrane,  s.  Membranous  pro- 
ductions which  form  on  all  the  free  natural 
surfaces,  and  on  every  free  accidental  surface, 
are  so  callpdj  They  are  usually  caused  by 
the  exudation  of  a  fibrinous  matter  susceptible 
of  organization,  which  takes  place  in  conse- 
quence of  inflammation  of  the  various  tissues. 
These  accidental  membranes  occur  on  the  skin 
after  the  application  of  a  blister  ;  on  mucous 
surfaces,  as  in  croup  ;  on  the  parietes  of  in- 
flamed veins  and  arteries,  &;c.  The  cicatrices 
of  wounds  are  formed  of  them.  By  some  it 
has  been  proposed  to  give  the  name  pseudo- 
membrane  [Gr.  >/*ei;5iJs  (pseudes)  =  false]  to 
fibrinous  exudations,  as  m  diptheritis,  which 
are  devoid  of  organization,  whilst  neomeni- 
brane  [Gr.  ceds  (neo8)=  new]  may  be  applied  to 
such  fresh  productions,  as  from  serous  mem- 
branes, as  have  become  supplied  with  vessels 
and  nerves.    (Dunglison;  Med.  Diet.) 

false-mercury,  s. 

Bot.  :  CheTwpodium  Bonus  Eenricus.  "  It 
is  taken  for  a  kind  of  mercurie,  but  impro- 
perly, for  that  it  hath  no  participation  with 
mercurie,  either  in  fofm  or  qualitie,  except 
yee  will  call  every  herbe  mercurie  which  hath 
power  to  loose  thebellie."  (Gerard:  iTidex. 
Britten  dt  Holland.) 

false-muster,  s. 

Naut. :  An  incorrect  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  on  a  vessel,  which,  when  proved, 
subjects  the  captain  to  cashiering. 

false-nerved,  a, 

Bot. :  Applied  to  veins  which  have  no  vas- 
cular tissue,  but  are  formed  of  simple  elon- 
gated cellular  tissue,  as  is  the  case  in  mosses, 
sea-weeds,  &c. 


false-papers,  s.  pi 

Naut. :  Forged  certificates  often  carried  by 
pirates  and  smugglers. 

Calse-parsley,  s. 

Bot.  .  JEthusa  Cynapium. 

false-pile,  s. 

Pile-driv.  :  An  additional  length  given  to  a 
pile  after  driving.  A  temporary  prolongation 
at  the  upper  end,  when  the  pile  has  passed 
beyond  the  immediate  reach  of  the  monkey, 
is  called  a  sett. 

false  position,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  false  affirmation,  prediction. 

2.  A  false  relation  to  some  person  or  thing 
as.  To  be  in  a  false  position. 

II.  Arith. :  [Position]. 


false-post. 


[False-stern.] 


false-pregnancy,  s. 

Med. :  Affections  such  as  mole,  hyatids, 
ascites,  &c.,  which  resemble  pregnancy  so  far 
as  sometimes  to  tleceive  well-informed  prac- 
titioners. 

false-pretences,  s.  pi. 

Law :  False  representations  made  in  order 
to  obtain  money,  goods,  &c.,  with  intent  to 
defraud. 

false-proposition,  s. 

Logic:  A  proposition  which  states  some- 
thing not  as  it  is. 

false-quarter,  s. 

Farriery :  A  rift  or  crack  in  the  hoof  of  a 
horse,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  piece 
put  in. 

false-rail,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  thin  piece  of  timber  attached  inside  of 
a  curved  head-rail,  in  order  to  strengthen  it. 

2.  A  facing  or  strengthening  rail  faced  to  a 
main  rail. 

false-red,  s. 

Paint. :  A  second  red  which  is  sometimes 
put  under  the  first  to  make  it  deeper. 

false-relation,  s. 

Music :  The  occurrence  of  chromatic  contra- 
diction in  different  parts  or  voices,  ^either 
simultaneously  or  in  chords  so  near  together 
that  the  effect  of  one  has  not  passed  before 
the  other  comes  to  contradict  it  with  a  new 
accidental.  (Parry,  in  Grove's  Dictionary  of 
Music.) 

false-return,  s. 

Law :  An  untrue  return  to  a  process  made 
by  the  officer  to  whom  it  had  been  delivered 
for  execution. 

false-rhubarb,  s. 

Bot. :  Thdlictrutn  Jlavum.  The  plant  is 
possessed  of  laxative  properties,  according  to 
Lyte,  hence  the  name ;  *'  partly  so  called " 
also  on  account  of  the  roots  being  "yellow 
like  rewbarbe."    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

false-ribs,  s.  pi. 

Med. :  Called  also  Short  ribs,  in  opposition 
to  the  true  or  sternal  ribs.  They  are  the  last 
five  ;  the  uppermost  three  being  united,  by 
means  of  thin  cartilages,  to  the  cartilage  of 
the  last  true  rib.  The  others  are  free  at  their 
sternal  extremity,  and  so  have  been  called  , 
Floating  ribs.     (Dunglison :  Med.  Diet.) 

false-roof,  s. 

Arch.:  The  open  space  between  the  ceiling 
of  an  upper  apartment,  and  the  rafters  of  the 
outer  roof ;  a  garret. 

false-Station,  s. 

Survey. :  Any  station  necessary  in  the  sur- 
vey, but  which  does  not  appear  in  the  plan.  , 

false-Stem,  s. 

Naut. :  A  stem  fayed  to  the  forward  part  of 
the  stem  ;  a  cutwater. 

false-Stem,  false-stempost,  s. 

Skipbuild.  :  Supplemental  structures  or 
timbers  which  are  accessory  to  the  main  parts 
or  pieces. 


false-String,  d. 

Music :  A  badly  woven  string,  which  pro- 
duces an  uncertain  and  uutrue  tone. 

Calse-trachess,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Vessels  in  which  the   internal   fibre 
does  not  form  a  complete  spiral  coil.  (Henfrey.) 

false-waters,  s.  pi. 

Med. :  [False  delivery]. 

false  witness,  s. 

1.  Testimony  that  is  false. 

"  Now  the  chief  yrieata,  aud  elders,  aud  all  the  coun- 
cil, sought/a?jte  witness  ngninat  Jeiiia."—Jfatt.  xxvL  59. 

2.  A  perjured  witness. 


false-works,  s.  pi. 

Ciuil  Eng. :  Construction  works  for  the  erec- 
tion of  tlie  main  works.  Coffer-dams,  bridge- 
centreing,  scaffolding,  &c.,  are  false-works. 

*  ^ilse,  ^  falsen,  *  falsie,  "^  falsyn,  v.t.  &  i. 

[False,  a.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  deceive,  to  mislead. 

"  In  hia/alaed  faucy  he  her  takes 
To  be  the  faireat  wight  that  lived  yet. 

Spenser:  F.Q.,l.  li  30. 

2.  To  violate  by  failure  of  veracity,  fidelity, 
or  loyalty. 

"Aud  laake  him  false  his  faith  unto  hia  king." 

Alarloioe:  1  Tamburlaine,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  evade,  to  elude,  to  escape. 

4.  To  feign  ;  to  make  a  feint  of. 

"  Sometimes  athwart,  sotnetinies  he  atrook  him  strait. 
Aud  falscd  oft  his  blows,  t'  iUude  him  with  such 
bait."  Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  9. 

5.  To  falsify,  to  forswear, 

"  Yea,  aud  makes 
Diana's  rangera/rt^fie  themselves." 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  li.  3. 

6.  To  counterfeit,  to  forge. 

"  All  that  falsen  the  ]H)pes  lettres  or  billes  or  scales, 
also  all  that  fafsen  the  kiuges  mouey  or  clippeu  it."-^ 
Myrc :  Instructions  to  Farish  Priests,  p.  22. 

B.  Intraiuitive : 

1.  To  fail,  to  give  way. 

2.  To  forge,  to  counterfeit,  to  cheat. 

"  Also  all  that  falsen  or  use  false  measures.  "^Myrc  : 
Instruct  ioTis  to  Parish  Priests,  p.  2Z 

T[  To  false  the  doom : 

Scots  Law :  To  deuy  the  equity  of  a  sentence, 
and  appeal  to  a  superior  court. 

"That  the  dome  geviu  in  the  Justiceare  of  Drutu- 
fresa,  &  falsii  and  againe  callit  be  maister  Adam  Cok- 
burae  forspekar,  &c.  waa  weile  eeviu  &  evil  again 
callit."— Pari.  Jas.  III.,  an.  H69  (ed.  1814),  p,  94. 

' f^l'se-dome,  ""fals-dom,  s.  [^ng.  false; 
-dom.]    Falsehood. 

"Ne  con  ich  saien  iioo.faXsdom."       Siriz,  65. 

fSl'se-hood,  *^fals-hede.  "^fals-hed, 
""fals-hod,  ""fals-heed,  s.  [Eng. /a^se; 
-hood;  O.  Fris.  falskhede,  falschkede;  M.  H, 
Ger.  valscheit ;  Sw.  &  Dan,  falskhet.  ] 

1.  Want  of  truth  or  veracity ;  untruthful- 
ness. 

"  And  wikhed-tungo,  thargh  bis  falshede, 
Causeth  alle  my  woo  and  drede." 

JitmiauTit  etf  the  Rose. 
1 2.  Contrariety  of  fact ;  falseness  :  as,  the 
falselwod  of  a  statement. 

3.  Deceit,  deception,  hypocrisy, 

"  He  was  the  first 
That  practised  falsehood  mider  saiutly  show. " 

3£iUon  •  P.  L.,  iv.  122. 

i.  That  which  is  contrary  to  truth  or  fact ; 
a  lie  ;  an  untruth  ;  a  false  statement  or  asser- 
tion. 

"  The  glariug  falsehoods  which  Uljreses  relates.  "— 
Cambridge :  The  Scribleriad  (Ifote). 

5.  Want  of  loyalty  or  honour ;  treachery, 
perfidy,  deceitful  ness. 

"  No  Lady  Edith  waa  there  found  t 
He  shouted,  '  Falsehood— tTe&chavy  I'" 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iii.  4. 

*6.  Inconstancy,  unfaithfulness. 

"  J&y  falsehood  to  my  friend." 
Shakesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

*  7.  That  which  is  not  genuine ;  a  counter- 
feit, an  imposture. 

"  For  uo  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper." 

J/«e&«;  Ai..  Iv.  811. 

*  8.  A  mistake,  an  error. 

"  Falshecd  yn  boke,  for  yvfel  wytynge.  JHenda."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  falsehood  ami 
fiction,  see  Fiction;  for  that  hztween  false- 
hood and  untruth,  see  Untruth. 


fate,  flit,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  ^rian.    as,  ce=  e ;    ey  =  a.    au  =  kij^- 
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*  fal'se-i^m, ».    [Falsism.] 

lyohe,  adv.     [Eng.  false;  -ly;  Iceh  falsliga.] 

1.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  truth ;  not 
truly;  lyingly. 

'*  Thou  speakest  it/alteli/  aa  I  love  mine  bonour ; 
And  makest  Couiectural  jears  to  come  Into  me. 
Which  I  would  fain  shuL  out." 

Shakesp.  :  All's  Wall  that  Ends  Well,  v.  B, 

2.  Treacherously,  perfidiously,  dishonestly, 
Tinfairly.  ..  _.    „ 

"  Ti3  all  as  easy 
Faholy  to  take  away  a  life  tiue  matle, 
Afl  to  put  metal  in  uurestraiued  means 
To  make  a  false  one." 

Shakesp. :  Meamtrefor  Measure,  ii.  4. 

*3.  Erroneously  ;  by  mistake  ;  mistakenly. 

"Where  ifl  my  judgment  fled. 
That  censures /ufse^tf  what  they  see  aright?" 
^ihakenp.  :  Isonnet  148. 

*4.  Without  reason;  ou  false  or  nialicious 
grounds. 

"  0  falsely,  falsely  murdered  ! ' 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  v.  2. 

falsely-disoord*  a. 

Bot. :  Applied  to  plants  the  corollas  of  which 
are  all  bilabiate. 

falsely  -  radiate,  falsely  -  radiati- 
fonn,  a. 

Bot.:  Applied  to  plants  which  have  the 
corollas  of  the  margin  ligulate,  and  those  of 
the  centre  bilabiate. 

falsely-ribbed,  u. 

Bot.  (Ofi'eticulated  leaves) :  Having  the  curved 
and  external  veins  both  or  either  confluent  in 
a  line  parallel  to  the  margin.  Example,  the 
Myrtaceee.    A  term  introduced  by  Lindley. 

falsely  two-valved,  «. 

Bot. :  Imperfectly  two-valved ;  having  two 
valves  with  an  origin  diffeient  from  that  of 
ordinary  valves.     (Paxton.) 

*f^ils'-en,  v.t.    [False,  u.] 

f^'se-ness,   ^  fals-nesse,  *  fals-nis,  5 

[Eng.  false;  -ness.] 

1.  A  want  of  veracity;  falsehood,  untruth- 
fulness ;  as,  t\iQ  falseness  of  a  report. 

*  2,  Perfidy,  treachery,  duplicity,  disloyalty, 
treason. 

"  He  wolde  make  y«  traytours  derely  abye  their /oZs- 
ne5se."—Bemart :  FroUaart,  Chronicle,  i.  280. 

3.  Deceit,  deception,  double-dealing. 

"  Thanne  Jhn  to  Judna  and  to  the  Jewas  said, 
Faimesse  Ich  fynde  in  thy  faire  ajieche." 

P.  Plmoman,  p.  313. 

*f^'-8er,  *fal-sere,  "fal-sere,  s.  [Eng. 
fals(e);  -er.]    [Falsary.] 

1.  One  who  falsifies  or  alters. 
"A/«?gereand  adistroyere  or  apeirereo£  holi  scrip 

tniea."—Wycliffe :  Cathol.  Epistles.     (ProL) 

2.  A  deceiver,  a  liar. 

"  Such  end,  perdle,  does  all  hem  remayne. 
That  of  such  falsers'  friendship  bene  fayne." 

Spenser:  Shepherds  Calender  (May). 

*  fal'se-sbip,  *  fals^hipe,  *  fals-shipe,  s. 

[Eng.   false ;    -ship.  ]       Falseness,    falsehood, 
treachery. 

"  FalMhipe  fatteth  aild  marretb  wyth  myht." 

Political  Songs,  p.  160. 

*  f^'-set,  5.    [Falsehood.] 

"*  f^-set'te,  a.  &  s.    [Falsetto.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to,  or  having  the 
qualities  of  the'  tone  called  i^'a&eHe  or  Falsetto. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bhet. :  A  high  or  shrill  tone  of  the  voice  ;  a 
cry,  a  scream. 

f&l-sSt'-td,  s.  &  a.  lltal.,  Sp.  falsete;  Fr. 
fausset,  from  Lat.  falaus  =  false.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Mu^ic:  The  voices  of  botlii  men  and  women 
contain  two,  or,  as  defined  in  the  Methode  du 
Chant  rfii  Conservatoire  de  Miisique,  three 
registers— viz. :  Chest  voice  (voce  di  petto), 
head  voice  (voce  di  testa),  and  a  third  which, 
as  being  forced,  or  non-natural,  is  called  by 
Italians  and  French  falsetto  or  fausset,  or 
"false"  voice.  The  limits  of  these  are  by  no 
means  fixed.  In  every  voice  identical  notes 
can  be  produced  in  more  ways  than  one,  and 
thus  each  register  can  be  extended  many 
degrees  beyond  its  normal  limits.  But  it  is 
all  but  impossible  for  a  singer  to  keep  both 
first  and  third  registers  in  working  order  at 
the  same  time.  The  male  counter-tenor,  or 
alto  voice,  is  almost  entirely  falsetto,  and  is 
generally  accompanied  by  an  imperfect  pro- 


nunciation, '  the  vowels  usually  partaking 
more  or  less  of  the  quality  of  the  Italian  u,  or 
English  00,  in  which  the  falsetto  seems  to  be 
most  easily  producible.  {Grove :  Diet,  of 
Mtisic.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  characteristics  of, 
or  produced  as  the  voice  described  in  A. 

fSl'-Si  cn'-men,  pAr.    [Lat.,  =  the  crime  or 
charge  of  what  is  false  or  fraudulent.] 
Law : 

*  1,  A  fraudulent  subornation  or  conceal- 
ment with  intent  to  conceal  or  disguise  the 
truth,  or  make  things  appear  otherwise  than 
they  really  are  ;  as  in  swearing  falsely,  selling 
by  false  weights,  &;c. 

2.  Forgery. 

fal-si-fi'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  falsify;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  falsified  or  counterfeited ; 
liable  to  be  counterfeited  or  falsified. 

f^-si-f i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  ;  Ital.  falsijicaziojie ; 
Sp,  falsijlcacion ;  Port,  falsijicagdo.] 
I.  Orditiary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  making  false  or  falsifying ;  the 
giving  to  anything  the  aj^pearance  of  some- 
thing which  it  is  not. 

2.  Wilful  misrepresentation,  or  misstate- 
ment. 

"  Thifl  bold  and  \io\ent  falsification  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  alliance,  "—frnrftur^on.-  Works,  viL  328. 

*  3.  Confutation. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Med. :  A  fraudulent  imitation,  or  altera- 
tion of  an  aliment  or  medicine  by  different  ad- 
mixtures. It  is  also  called  Adulteration  and 
Sophistication. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  The  offence  of  falsifying  a  document  or 
record.    [Falsify.] 

(2)  In  equity,  the  showing  au  item  of  a 
charge  to  be  wrong. 

f4ls'-i-fi-ca-t6r,  s.     [Fr.  falsificateur ;  Ital. 
falsifkatore ;  Sp.  &  Port,  falsificadw.  ] 
1.  One  who  falsifies  ;  a  liar  ;  a  falsifier. 

*  2.  One  who  proves  anything  to  be  false  ;  a 
confuter. 

^Is'-i-fi-er,  ».    [Eng.  falsify ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  falsifies,  counterfeits,  or  gives 
to  anything  the  appearance  of  something 
which  it  is  not. 

"He  isa  caraTaoafalsiJier  of  thedoctours."— ^ewcH.' 
RepUe  to  M  Hardinge,  p.  407. 

2.  One  who  utters  or  contrives  falsehoods  ; 
a  liar. 

3.  One  who  proves  anything  to  be  false ;  a 
confuter. 

ffils'-i-f!y, v.i,  &i.    [Vt.  falsifier;  Sp.falsificar ; 
Ital.  Jalsijicare,  from  Lat.  falsifico,  from  falsus 
=  false,  and/acio  =  to  make.] 
A.  Transitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  false  ;  to  counterfeit ;  to  forge. 

"The  Irish  harda  use  to  forge  aud/a!^u everything 
as  they  Hat."— Spejuer :  Present  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  To  give  the  appearance  to  anything  which 
it  is  not,  to  give  a  false  or  spurious  appear- 
ance to. 

'*  We  cannot  I  Ubx  falsify  the  pedigree  of  this  flerce 
people.'— B-urte."  Conciliation  vnth  Ainerica. 

3.  To  confute ;  to  disprove  ;  to  prove  to  be 
false  or  Imsound. 

"  That  long  auccession  of  confident  predictions  so 
e\%aa\\y  falsified  by  a  long  succession  of  indisputable 
i».cis."~Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng  ,  ch.  xix. 

*4.To  violate  ;  to  break  with  falseness  or 
unfaithfulness. ' 

"  With  shameless  front 
yefdltify  youi-  promise." 

Cowper:  Translations  from  Bomer. 

*  5.  To  break,  to  shatter. 

"  His  crest  is  rashed  avay,  his  ample  shield 
lafaUiJiedJ' .    Dryden:  Virgil;  j£neidiK.  1,095 

n.  Law: 

1.  To  prove  to  be  false,  aa  a  judgment ;  to 
avoid  or  defeat. 

2.  In  equity,  to  show  an  item  in  an  account 
to  be  wrong. 

*-B.  Intram. :  To  tell  lies  ;  to  utter  or 
declare  what  is  false. 

..  ".  ^\^^  Evangelists  Yi&ii  falsified  in  these  narratives 
it  IS  infinitely  improb.^hle  that  the  enemies  of  the 
ClinstUn  religion,  who  could  ao  easily  have  convinced 
tlitm  of  such  falsification,  should  not  aometime  or 
other  have  objected  it  against  the  truth  of  our  re- 
ligion. —South:  6erjno>M,  vol.  xi.,  aer.  4. 


IF  To  falsify  a  record : 

Law:  To  injure  or  deface  a  record  of  a 
court  of  justice,  as  by  obliterating  or  destroy- 
ing it ;  or  by  eeitifying  a  copy  of  a  document 
to  be  a  true  one,  when  it  is  known  to  be  false 
in  some  material  part. 

*  ^Is' -it-fly,  s,    [Falsify,  v.] 
Fencing ;  An  eff'eetive  thrust, 

^  f^ls'-i^im,  i-'.  [Eng.  fals(e) ;  -ism.]  A  clear 
or  self-evident  falsity ;  a  statement  the  falsity 
of  which  is  evident ;  opposed  to  truism  (q.  v.). 

i^ls'-i-t^,  *fals-i-te,  ""fals-te,  5.    [0.  Fr. 

falsite,  from  Lat.  falsitas,  from  falsxis ;  Fr. 
faussete ;  Ital.  falsita  ;  Sp.  falsedad  ;  Port. 
falsidade.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  false  or  contrary  to 
the  truth  or  the  facts  ;  untruth,  falseness. 


2.  That  which  is  false  or  untrue  ;  an  un- 
truth; a  lie  ;  a  falsehood  ;  a  false  assertion. 
"Here  and  there  one  d.es   now   find  a  man  who 
knows,  as  of  oW,  that  tliia  world  ia  a  trutli,  and  no 
plausibility  and  falsity."— Carlyle  :    Heroes   &  Bero- 
Worship,  lect.  v. 

*  3.  Treachery,  perfidy,  dishonesty. 

"Dilexit  Sir  Adam  gilerie  and/(i?s(e." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  247. 

^  For  the  difference  hetween  falsity  and  un- 
truth, see  Untruth. 

*  fait,  s.     [Fault.] 

*  f^r-ten,  s.    [Gael,  faltan.]    A  fillet,  a  band 
for  tlie  head. 

f^'-ter  (l).*fal-tren,  *fal-tryn,  *faul- 
ter,    fol-tre,    v.i.   &  t.     [From  an  O.  Fr. 
falter;  Sp.  &  Port. /a?(nr  =  to  be  deficient; 
Sp.faltare.] 
A.  Inti'aJisitive : 

*  1.  To  stumble,  to  miss  one's  footing. 

"  His  legges  hKth  foUred."—Sir  T.  Elyot :  Oovemour, 
bk.  1,,  ch.  xvii. 

*  2.  To  give  way,  to  totter,  to  tremble ;  to 
be  weak  or  unsteady. 


3.  To  hesitate  in  the  utterance  of  words  ;  to 
stammer,  to  stutter ;  to  speak  with  a  broken 
or  trembling  utterance. 

i.  To  hesitate. 

"  Why  aliould  T  falter  thus  to  tell." 

Bemans :  Tale  of  tlie  Secret  Tribunal. 

5.  To  fail  in  utterance. 

"When  holy  strains,  fi-om  life's  pure  fount  which 
sprung. 
Breathed    with    deep    reverence,    falter    on    his 
tongue."  Bemans:  Dartmoor. 

*  6.  To  fail  in  any  act  of  the  understanding. 

"  An  exact  ohaervatlou  of  their  several  waya  of 
faltering."— Locke. 

B.  TraTis. :  To  utter  with  hesitation  or 
stammering. 

"  Here  Probua  came,  the  riaingfray  to  quell. 
And  here  "he  faltered  forth  hla  last  farewell." 

Byron  :  Childish  Recollections. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  falter  and  to 
hesitate,  see  Hesitate. 

I&r-ter  (2),  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtfuL]   To  sift,  to 
screen  ;  to  cleanse  by  sifting. 

"  Barley  for  malt  must  be  bold,  dry,  sweet,  and  clean, 
faltered  from  foulness,  aeeds,  and  oata"— Jfortimer  ■ 
Ba^Htndry. 

l^'-ter-Ing,  *  fal-tring,  pr,  par.,  a.  &  s, 
[Falter  (1),  v.] 

A,  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip:  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  sicbst. :  The  act  of  stumbling,  hesi- 
tating, or  stammering, 

"The  deli>iuium  aud  faltering  of  our  spirits." — Kil- 
lingbeck :  Sermons,  p.  238. 

f^'-ter-mg-ly,   adv.     [Eng.  faltering ;   -ly.] 
In  a  faltering,  hesitating,  or  stammering  man- 
ner ;  with  a  trembling  or  broken  voice. 
"  Then  Philip,  standing  up,  saAii.falieringly." 

Tennyson  :  Enoch  Arden,  283. 

*f^'-tive,  a.   [O.  Ft.  faultif  faultive.]  Faulty. 

"And  quhair  it  lieis  fuudyn  fultive.  to  forbid  the 

aamyne.  under  the  pain  of  escheating  tbairof  als  aft  as 

he  lieia  tui\ilyiiefaltive."—Seal  cf  Cause,  A.  1496  :  Blue 

Blanket,  p.  14. 

fa'-lun^t,  S.  pi.    [Fr.] 

Geol.  :  A  French  provincial  term  for  the 
shelly  Tertiary  (Upper  Miocene)  strata  of 
Touraine  and  the  Loire,  which  resemble  the 
crag  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Though  gener- 
ally composed  of  shelly  sand  and  marl,  in 


boil.  h6^;  poiit.  j<5^1;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  ghin.  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    ph  =£ 
oian.  -tian  =  shan.     -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -tole.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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falwe— familiarness 


some  districts  they  form  a  soft  building-stone, 
cliiefly  composed  of  an  aggregate  of  broken 
shells,  bryozoa,  corals,  and  echinodemis,  united 
by  a  calcareous  cement.  They  occur  in  scat- 
tered patches,  rarely  more  than  50  feet  in 
thickness.  The  fossils  are  chiefly  marine,  but 
there  occur  also  land  and  fresh-water  shells, 
and  the  remains  of  numerous  mammals. 

*  falwe,  t(.  &  s.    [Fallow,  «.  &  s.} 

thlXt  s.     [Lat.  =  a  sickle,  a  scythe.] 

Anat.  :  Anything  shaped  like  a  sickle  or 
scythe.  Specially,  the  falx  cerebri,  which  dips 
down  between  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebrum  nearly  to  the  corpus  callosum,  and 
the  falx  cerebelli,  whicli  descends  from  the 
dura  mater  into  the  longitudinal  fissure  be- 
tween the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum. 
(Quain.) 

*  falyyn,  v.i.    [Fail,  v.] 

"  Falyyn  or  faylyn.     Deficio."-~Prompt.  Parv. 

*  fam,  *  fame,  s,    [Foam.] 

ni'-ma,  s.    [Lat.] 

Lat.  Myth. :  The  personification  of  Eumour. 

fama  clamosa,  s. 

Scotch  Ecclesiastical  Law : 

Lit. :  A  loud  or  notorious  rumour  or  scandal ; 
hence,  any  scandalous  report  concerning  any 
minister,  office-bearer,  or  member  of  a  church, 
on  which,  proceedings  may  be  taken  by  a  ses- 
sion or  presbytery,  independently  of  any 
specific  charge  made  by  an  individual  accuser. 

*  f^xn'-a-cide,  s.  [Lat.  fama  =  reputation, 
good  name,  and  ccedo-=  to  kill,  destroy.]  A 
slanderer  ;  one  who  destroys  the  good  name  of 
another. 

*  fa-ma-^i-on,  a.  [Lat.  diffamatio.  ]  Slander, 
defamation. 

"  For  fa\a  fumacionx  and  fayned  l.awez." 

£arly  English  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  183. 

*fain'-ble,  v.i.     [Fumble.]    To  stammer. 

"  To  famhlc,  fumble,  to  siiafBe  in  the  mouth  .  .  as  a 
child  that  but  begimiea  to  apeak.    Begayer  " — Cotgrave. 

*  f3jn'-ble,  s.     [Famble,  v.]    The  hand. 

"Weclai»  o\iT  f ambles."— Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Beggar's 
Bush,  ii.  1. 

*  famble-cheats,  s.  "pl.  Gloves,  or  rings. 
{Slang.) 

*  fainble-crop.  s.  The  first  stomach  in 
ruminating  animals. 

"  f^me  (1),  s.    [Foam,  s.] 

^me  (2),  s.  [Fr.  ;  Sp.,  Poi-t.,  &  Ital.  fama, 
from  Lat.  faina  =  report,  from  for  =  to  speak  ; 
Gr.  </)7j/xT)  (pMme),  in  Doric,  dial,  ^a^ta  (phavm), 
from  ^TifxC  (pMmi)  =  to  say,  speak.] 

*  1.  Public  rumour  or  report. 

"And  the  fame  hereof  went  abroad  into  all  that 
land." — Matthew  ix.  26. 

2.  Report  or  opinion  widely  diffused  ;  repu- 
tation, renown  ;  notoriety  or  celebrity,  favour- 
able or  unfavourable. 

"At  the  very  moment  at  which  hia/ame  and  glory 
■    ■    ■      :  hi "■  -  ^   - 

*  3.  Disgrace. 

Thise  gode  men  fallen  oft  in/ame 
For  thiae  wautoue  iJieatee." 

Political  Songs,  p.  328. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fame, 
reputation,  and  renown:  '^ Fame  ...  is  the 
most  noisy  and  uncertain  ;  it  rests  upon  re- 
port :  reputation  is  silent  and  solid ;  it  lies 
more  in  the  thoughts,  and  is  derived  from 
observation.  Renown  .  .  .  signifies  the  re- 
verberation of  a  name  :  it  is  as  loud  as  fams, 
but  more  substantial  and  better  founded, 
hence  we  say  that  a  person's  fame  is  gone 
abroad  ;  his  reputation  is  established  ;  and  he 
has  got  renown.  Fame  may  be  applied  to  any 
object,  good,  bad,  or  indifl'erent :  reputation 
is  applied  only  to  real  eminence  in  some  de- 
partment :  renown  is  employed  only  for  extra- 
ordinary men  and  brilliant  exploits." 

He  thus  discriminates  between /a?7ie,  report, 
rumour,  and  hearsay  :  '^  Favie  has  a  reference 
to  the  thing  which  gives  birth  to  it ;  it  goes 
about  of  itself  without  any  apparent  instru- 
mentality. The  report  .  .  .  has  always  a 
reference  to  the  reporter.  Rumour  .  .  .  has 
a  reference  to  the  flying  nature  of  words  that 
are  carried  ;  it  is  therefore  properly  a  flying 
report.  Hearsay  refers  to  the  receiver  of  tliat 
which  is  said  ;    it  is  limited  therefore  to  a 


small  number  of  speakers  or  repoiiers.  The 
faTnc  serves  to  form  or  establish  a  character 
either  of  a  person  or  a  thing|;  it  will  be  good 
or  bad,  according  to  circumstances.  .  .  .  The 
report  serves  to  communicate  information  of 
events  ;  it  may  be  more  or  less  correct  accord- 
ing to  the  veracity  or  authenticity  of  the 
reporter :  the  rumour  serves  the  purposes  of 
fiction  ,  .  .  the  hearsay  serves  for  informa- 
tion or  instruction,  and  is  seldom  so  incorrect 
as  it  is  familiar."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

'"  fame  (3),  s.     [Fr. /aim.]    Hunger. 

*  fame  (l),  v.i.    [Foam,  v.] 

*  fame  (2),  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  fame,  from  Lat. 
fatiui.] 

1.  To  make  famous  or  renowned ;  to  cele- 
brate. 

"  He  wntz/amed  for  fre." 
E.  Eng.  AUit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  275. 

2.  To  defame,  to  slander. 

"  False  and  fekylle  was  that  wyghte 
That  Lady  for  to  fame  t "      Tryamoure,  20. 

*  fame  (3),  *  famen,  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  afamer.] 
To  famish,  to  starve. 

"  Steuen  wille  V3  traueile  and  famen  vs  to  dede." 
Robert  tie  Bnunte,  j).  122. 

f^pined*  a.  [Eng.  fain(e);  -ed.']  Much  talked 
of;  renowned,  celebrated,  noted. 

"  With  the  most/am  d  of  Iieauties  there." 

D'lgby :  Elvira,  act  v. 

*  f^me'-fiill,  a.    [Eng.  far^ve ;  fnUJ)^   Famous, 

celebrated,  renowned. 

"  Whose  foaming  stream  striveH  i)roudly  to  compare, 
Even  in  the  birth,  vtW^Saraefaltst  floodn  that  are." 
Sylvester :  fJu  Bartu-s,  day  iii.,  wk.  i.,  377. 

^  f&me'-less,  s.  [Eng. /ame;  -less.]  Without 
fame,  reputation,  or  renown ;  unfamed. 

"May  he  Ayefameless  and  forgot." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Bonduca,  iii,  2. 

*  fame'-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fameless;  -ly.] 
In  a  fameless  manner ;  without  fame  or  re- 
nown. 

*  f^m'-e-lick,  a.  [Family,]  Domestic,  do- 
mesticated. 

"  As  grave  a  fatherly /(tmWirt  countenance  as  ever  I 
s^w."~Otway:  The  AtheiaHlGM). 

^  fa-mell,  a.    [Female.] 

*  fa-mell,  6.    [Family.] 

*  fam-i-lar-i-te,  ».    [Familiarity.] 

*  fam-i-ler,  *  fam-u-ler,  u.    [Familiar.] 

fa~mil'-iar  (iar  as  yer),  *  fa-myl-iar. 

*  fa-myl~ier,  *  fam-u-lier,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
familier,  from  Lat.  familiaris  =  belonging  to 
a  family,  from  familia  =  a  household,  a  family ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  familiar ;  Ital.  familiare,  famig- 
liare,} 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pei"taining  to  a  household  or  family ; 
domestic. 

2.  Of  ordinary  or  everyday  use  or. occur- 
rence ;  common. 

"  Let  but  that  be  considered,  than  which  there  is 
not  any  thing  more  familiar  unto  us,  our  food," — 
Hooker:  Ecctes.  Polity,  bk.  L,  cb.  xvi. 

3.  Well-known  ;  brought  into  knowledge  by 
frequent  practice  or  custom. 

"  Familiar  iu  their  mouths  as  honsehold  words."" 
Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  3. 

1"  Followed  by  to  before  the  person. 

"  Made/rtmiKor  to  me  and  to  Iny  aid." 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iii.  2. 

4.  Well  acquainted;  knowing  thoroughly. 

"  The  mind  by  degrees  grovfiwg  fam,iUar  with  some 
of  them  [ideaa]  they  are  lodged  iu  the  memory."— 
Locke. 

5.  Habituated  to  by  use  or  custom. 

"  Changed  at  length,  and  to  the  place  confound 
In  temper  and  in  nature  will  receive 
Familiar  the  fierce  heat,  and  void  of  pain." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  ii.  217-10. 

6.  Well  known  as  a  friend;  intimate;  on 
friendly  terms. 

"We  are /amMiar at  first." 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

1  It  is  followed  by  with  before  the  person 
with  whom  one  is  intimate. 

"  To  be  as  familiar  with  me  as  my  dog." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  IL  2, 

7.  Having  the  qualities  or  characteristics  of 
an  intimate  friend ;  affable  ;  not  formal ;  easy ; 
unconstrained. 

"Bethou/amMfar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar," 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  1.  3. 

8.  Unduly  or  unlawfully  intimate. 

"  A  poor  man  found  a  priest  familiar  with  his  wife.' 

—Camdeju    iOgtlvie.) 


9.  Easily  understood  ;  of  an  ordinaij  kind  ; 
not  abstruse  or  far-fetched :  as,  a  familMr 
illustration. 

"  By  a  familiar  demonstration  of  the  working."— 
SJiakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  i.  2. 

10.  Attached  to  or  attending  on  a  person  ; 
in  the  service  of  or  at  the  call  of  any  one. 

"  Thev  shall  say  nnto  yoii.  Seek  unto  them  that  have 
familiar  Bpiiits,  and  unto  wizards  that  peep  ami 
mutter."— /aaiaft  viii.  19. 
B.  As  siibstantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  I .  An  intimate  or  close  friend  or  com- 
panion ;  one  long  acquainted. 

"  He  tberfeupon  called  back  his  familiars,  and  sat 
dryiiking  till  it  was  two  hours  after  daylight." — 
Hrende:  Quintus  Curtitis,  to.  227. 

2.  Easy,  unconstrained  language. 

"Give  us  this  excellent  model  of  the  familiar." — 
Pope:  Letters.    (Appendix.) 

3.  A  demon  or  -spirit  supposed  to  attend  at 
a  call ;  a  familiar  spirit. 

"  Where  is  Pucelle  now? 
I  think  her  o\([  familiar  is  asleep," 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  YT.,  iii  %. 

*  4.  The  assistant  of  a  magician  or  witch, 
"Vouchsafe  to  make  me  yoxir  familiar."— Cotgrave. 

11.  Ch.  Hist. :  In  the  Court  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion an  olTicer  employed  in  apprehending  and 
imprisoning  the  accused,  so  called  from  the- 
circumstance  that  he  was  admitted  to  the 
secrets  of  the  society,  and  thus  made,  as  it 
were,  one  of  the  family. 

If  For  the  difference  between  familiar  and 
Z  f'ree,  see  Free. 

familiar-spirit,  «.  The  same  as  Fa- 
miliar, B.  3. 

fa-mil-i-3,r'-i-t^,  *  fam-i-lar-i-te,  *  fa- 
mil-i-ar-i-tie,  ^  fam-y-ly-ar-y-tye,  s- 

[Fr.  familiurite,  from  Lat.  familiaritas^  front 
familiaris;  ^i),  familiar  idacl ;  Fori,  familiari'- 
dade;  Ital.  familiarita.] 

1.  Acquaintance  ;  habitude  ;  use. 

"A  terror  which  fainiliarUy  soon  diminished." — 
Macaiday  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi, 

2.  Intimate  acquaintance  ;  close  friendship ;: 
intimacy. 

"To  renewe  their  old  love  siud  famylyarytye." — 
HaU  :  Henry  IV,  (an.  12). 

3.  Ease  of  writing  or  speaking ;  freedoni 
from  restraint. 

"  That  freedom  and /ami?j«Wi"tf  of  style,  which  we- 
liave  taken  uj)  in  our  con-espoudence." — Pope:  Letter- 
to  H.  Cromwell  (1710^ 

fa-mil-iar-iz-a'-tion  (iar  as  yer),  s.  [Eng_ 
' familiar izie)  ;  -ation.^ 

1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  familiarizing  or 
making  accustomed  to  or  acquainted  with 
anything. 

2.  The  state  of  hecoming  familiarized  or 
accustomed  to  anything. 

"  I  would  read  to  it  with  \iTn\i&T  familiarisations  the 
most  striking  parts." — Mr.  Carter  :  Letters,  iii.  126. 

fa-mil'-iar-ize   (iar   as  yer),  v.t.    [Fr 

'familiariser.] 

1.  To  make  familiar,  well  acquainted  or 
intimate ;  to  habituate  ;  to  accustom  :  as,  Tc 
familiarize  men's  minds  with  ceitaiu  doc- 
trines. 

2.  To  makQ  acquainted  or  conversant  \fy 
practice  or  use, 

+  3.  To  make  familiar  or  well-known. 

"  To  familiarise  it  .  .  .  between  UB  as  much  as  I 
can." — Wotton:  Hemains.V-  ^"8. 

t  i.  To  make  familiar  or  affable ;  to  bring^ 
down  from  a  state  or  position  of  lofty 
superiority. 

"  The  genius  smiled  upon  me  with  a  look  of  com- 
passion and  affability  t\is\t  familiarized  him  to  my 
imagination." — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  159, 

fa-mil'-iar-ly  (iar  as  yer),  adv.  [Eng. 
'faviiliar;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  familiar  manner  ;  in  a  manner  indi- 
cating long  acquaintance  or  use. 

2.  In  an  easy,  unceremonious  manner ;  in  a 
manner  behtting  close  or  intimate  friends ; 
without  constraint. 

"Once  theyhad  been  on  good  terms,  and  hadwrittea 
to  each  other  faTniliarly." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.^ 
ch. ix. 

3.  Commonly,  frequently ;  not  unusually. 

"  Lesser  mists  and  fogs  than  those  which  covered 
Greece  with  so  long  darkness,  do  familiarly  iffesent 
our  Reuses  with  as  great  alterations  in  the  sun  and' 
•iiioovk."— Raleigh :  History. 

*  fa-mil -iar-ness  (iar  as  yer),  s.  [Eng. 
familiar ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being, 
familiar ;  familiarity. 


fate,  f3.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faJlt  father;  we,  wet,  here,  cam^l,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p$tr 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw» 


familiary— famish 
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•fa-n^'-lar-Jr  (iar  as  yer),  a.  [Lat. 
fCimiliaris,  from,  jamilia.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  household  or  family  ;  domestic. 

"  First  asserting  into  his/amiliary  power  the  ri^ht 
of  ]u8t  divorce." — Milton:  Doctrine  of  Divorce, \i^.  ii., 
ch.  xxL 

*  f^m -i-U^m,  s.    [Lat.  famil(ia);  Eng.  suff. 

-ism.]    The  doctrines  or  tenets  of  the  Familists. 

"  To  set  up  hifl  standard  in  famUism  orenthueiasm." 
—South :  Sermoni,  vol.  v.,  ser.  3. 

f&m'-i-llSt,  s.  [Lat.  famiMio) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ist.] 
1.  Ch.  Hist.  &  EceUsiol.:  A  sect  which  arose 
in  Holland  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  taught  that  the  essence  of  reli- 
gion consisted  in  the  feelings  of  divine  love, 
hence  they  were  otherwise  called  the  Family 
of  Love  (q.v.). 

*  2.  The  head  of  a  family ;  a  family  man. 

*  fam-i-lis'-tic,  *  fam-i-lis'-tick,  *  fam- 

l-lis'-tic-al,  a.      [Eng.  familist;   -ic;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Familists. 

"Those  Seraphick,  ADahai)ti stick  and  Fnmilistick 
Hyberboles."— ffautieii ;  Tears  qf  the  Church,  p.  195. 

f&m'-l-l^,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  famille,  from  Lat. 
familia  =  a  household,  from  famuliis  =  a 
sei-vant,  from  Oscan  famel  =  a  servant,  from 
faavm  =  a  house  ;  of.  Sans,  dhaman  =  an 
abode,  a  house,  from  the  root,  dhd  =  to  set, 
to  place  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  familia;  Ital.  famiglia.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Lajiguage : 

1.  Those  who  live  in  the  same  house  collec- 
tively ;  a  household  including  parents, 
children  and  servants. 

"Herfthe  IntfiiittCR]  family  is  settling  apace,  and 
most  of  her  Ijulies  and  officers  are  known  already."— 
Howell :  Letters,  p.  132. 

2.  The  parents  and  children  living  together. 

3.  The  children  as  distinguished  from  the 
parents  :  as,  He  has  a  lurge  family. 

4.  Those  who  can  trace  their  descent  from 
one  common  progenitor  ;  a  race  ;  a  tribe  ; 
kindred ;  lineage. 

"To  atlvanco 
Thy  name  and  honourable /amWy." 

Shukesp. :  Titus  Andronictis,  i.  2. 

*  5.  Tlie  human  race. 

"  Of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is 
named." — Epfiesiaiis,  iii.  15. 

6.  A  society ;  a  body  ;  a  class. 

"  Those  only  who  were  adopted  into  their  [the 
Familists']  famHn  were  elected."  — /Juter  .■  Chronicle 
(an.  1602). 

7.  A  collection,  body,  or  union  of  states, 
nations,  or  peoples. 

"  By  the  mixtures  of  three  branches  of  the  great 
Teutonic  family  with  each  other." — JUacaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  1, 

8.  Course  of  descent ;  genealogy  ;  lineage  ; 
line  of  ancestors. 

"Of  i^ie  family  of  Isaac  Oliver  I  find  no  certain 
account." — Wal pole  :  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i., 
ch.  vii. 

9.  Honourable  descent ;  noble  or  respect- 
able lineage  :  as,  a  man  ot  family. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Biology: 

(1)  Zool. :  An  assemblage  of  genera  or  of 
sub-families  akin  to  each  other,  and  naturally 
grouping  themselves  around  a  typical  genus. 
Macleay,  Swainson,  and  the  other  advocates 
of  the  now  abandoned  Quinary  system,  intro- 
duced great  precision  into  classification,  and 
considered  that  in  Zoology  there  were  nine 
ranks  or  grades  in  a  natural  classification  of 
animals— viz.,  (1)  Kingdom,  (2)  Sub-kingdom, 
(3)  Class,  (4)  Order,  (5)  Tribe,  (6)  Family, 
(7)  §ub-family,  (8)  Genus,  (9)  Sub-genus. 
Families  Were  uniformly  made  to  end  in  Mod. 
Lat.  'idee,  from  Gr.  e'Sos  (eidos)  =  form. 
This  termination'  for  a  zoological  family  still 
almost,  though  not  quite,  universally  prevails. 
Other  terms  are  sometimes  intercalated  in 
both  zoology  and  botany,  viz.,  sub-class,  sub- 
order, &c. 

(2)  Bot.  :  Here  the  term  is  used  with  less 
precision,  and  with  divers  meanings.  Most 
commonly  it  is  made  synonymous  with  order  : 
thus  the  Enphorbiaceous  Order  and  the  Eu- 
phorbiaceous  Family  are  the  same.  In  the 
Encyclop^ic  Dictiona^~y  Family  has  been  used 
after  the  analogy  of  zoological  nomenclature 
for  those  groups  of  plants  which  terminate  in 
-idm :  thus  the  Orchidacese  are  called  an 
order ;  its  primary  division  Malaxese,  Epiden- 
dreae,  &e.,  tribes;  and  the  division,  &c.,  of 
them  Liparidse,  Dendrobidse,  &c.,  families. 

2.  Phil. :  A  group  of  cognate  languages. 


"  We  have  called  a  certain  boily  of  lantruages  a 
family,  the  Iudo-Euroi)ean.  The  name  family  was 
applied  to  it  hy  strict  analogy  with  the  nae  uf  the 
same  term  elsewhere;  the  languages  in  question  had 
been  found,  on  competent  examination,  to  show  good 
evidence  of  descent  from  a  common  ancestor," — 
iVhitnei/ ."  Life  &  (jrototh  of  Language,  ch.  xii. 

3.  Med. :  Family  diseases,  called  also  here- 
ditary diseases,  are  those  inherited  from  pro- 
genitors, or  those  an  hereditary  tendency  to 
which  is  in  the  constitutiou. 

4.  Chem. :  A  group  of  compounds  having  a 
common  element.  Thus  the  several  members 
of  the  alcohol  family  agree  in  containing  the 
radical  ethyl. 

B.  -45  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  family ; 
as,  a.  family  seat,  family  connections,  &c. 

1[  Arms  of  family  : 

Her. :  Those  arms  received  by  some  distin- 
guished person,  and  borne  with  modifications 
by  all  his  descendants. 

IT  Crabbthus  discriminates  between /ami??/, 
house,  lineage,  and  race:  " /foTtse  figuratively 
denotes  those  wlio  live  in  the  same  house,  and 
is  commonly  extended  in  its  signification  to 
all  that  passes  under  the  same  roof :  hence 
we  rather  say  that  a  woman  manages  her 
family;  that  a  man  rules  his  house.  The 
family  is  considered  as  to  its  relationships  ; 
the  number,  union,  condition  and  quality  of 
its  members  ;  the  liouse  is  considered  more  as 
to  what  is  transacted  within  its  walls.  We 
speak  of  a  numerous  family,  a  united  or  an 
aflectionate  family,  a  mercantile  house ;  the 
ho^ise  (meaning  the  members  of  the  Hoiise  of 
Parliament).  In  an  extended  application  of 
these  woi'ds  they  are  made  to  designate  the 
quality  of  the  individual,  in  which  cas^faviily 
bears  the  same  familiar  and  indiscriminate 
sense  as  before:  house  is  employed  as  a  term 
of  grandeur.  When  we  consider  the  family  in 
its  domestic  relations,  in  its  habits,  manners, 
connections  and  circumstances,  we  speak  of 
a  genteel  family,  a  respectable  family,  the 
royal  family :  but  when  we  consider  it  with 
regard  to  its  political  and  civil  distinctions, 
its  titles  and  its  power,  then  we  denominate 
it  a  house,  as  an  illustrious  house;  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  of  Brunswick,  or  of  Hanover ;  the 
imperial  house  of  Austria.  Family  includes  in 
it  every  circumstance  of  connection  and  rela- 
tionship ;  Wieage  respects  only  consanguinity  : 
family  is  employed  mostly  for  those  who  are 
coeval  ;  lineage  is  generally  used  for  those 
who  have  gone  before.  Race,  from  the  Latin 
radix,  a  root,  denotes  the  origin  or  that  which 
constitutes  their  original  point  of  resem- 
blance. A  family  supposes  the  closest  alli- 
jmce  ;  a  race  supposes  no  closer  connection 
than  what  a  common  property  creates.  Family 
is  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  number  : 
race  is  a  term  of  extensive  import,  including 
all  mankind,  as  the  human  race;  or  particular 
nations,  as  the  race  of  South-sea  Islanders  ;  or 
a  particular  family,  as  the  race  of  the  Hera- 
clides  :  from  Hercules  sprangarace  of  heroes." 
{Crdbb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  family-head,  s. 

Navt. :  An  old  name  for  the  stern  of  a 
vessel  when  it  was  surmounted  by  several 
full-length  figures. 

Family  of  Love,  s. 

Ch,  Hist. :  A  Christian  sect  founded  about 
A.D.  154ij  in  the  Netherlands  by  Heni'y  Nicolai, 
or  Nicolas  of  Munster,  who,  in  the  latter 
years  of  Edward  VI.,  passed  over  to  England 
and  .joined  the  Dutch  Church  in  London.  He 
regarded  himself  as  a  chosen  servant  of  God 
by  whom  a  new  revelation  was  to  be  made  to 
the  world.  He  considered  doctrine  as  of  little 
importance,  but  the  possession  of  piety  and 
love  all  in  all.  His  followers,  though  as  a 
rule  quite  moral,  were  cheerful  to  an  extent 
which  gave  offence  to  some.  In  1575  they 
laid  a  confession  of  their  faith  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  applied  unsuccessfully  for  tolera- 
tion. In  1580,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
Council  made  an  effort  to  suppress  them.  They 
were  denounced  by  proclamation,  and  their 
books  ordered  to  be  burnt  in  October  1580. 
In  1604  and  1645,  Blunt  says  that:  "Fami- 
lists were  extreme  Antinomians.  Strype  men- 
tions two  sections  of  them,  the  Family  of  the 
Mount,  and  the  Family  of  the  Essentialists, 
who  denied  the  existence  of  sin.  There  was 
thus  gross  immorality  among  them,  and  Penn 
and  Baxter  speak  in  severe  terms  of  their 
excesses."  (Blunt :  Diet,  of  Sects,  i&c.)  Among 
those  who  wrote  against  them  were  Henry 
Moore  and  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the 
Quakers.  They  were  also  called  Familists(q.v.). 


family-man,  s.  One  who  leads  a  do- 
mestic life ;  one  who  has  a  family  or  house- 
hold. 

family-tie,  s.  The  bond  of  union  and 
affection  between  members  of  the  same  family, 

family-way,  s.    A  state  of  pregnancy. 
TT  In  the  family-way :  Pregnant. 

fS.m'-ine,   '*fam.-yn,   "^fam-yne,  s.  &.  a. 

[Fr.  famine,   from  Low  Lat.  *faviina,  froni 
Lat. /diTied  =  hunger ;  Fr. /aim;  O.  Sp. /ame.J 

A.  ^5  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Scarcity  of  food ;  dearth  ; 
great  distress  for  want  of  food  ;  destitution. 

"  Famine  and  meagre  want  besieged  us  round." 

Pojjc:  Homer;  Odyssey  xii.  39*. 

2.  Hist.  :  In  the  hotter  countries  rain  is  not 
diff'used,  as  in  England  pretty  uniformly  over 
the  year,  but  is  nearly  limited  to  one  portion 
of  it.  In  India,  for  example,  the  rainy  season 
lasts  four  months,  and  then  there  are  eight  of 
dry  weather.  Wherever,  in  such  regions,  no- 
means  are  taken  to  store  the  water  for  the' 
purpose  of  irrigation,  drought  great  enough  to. 
be  destructive  to  crops  will  sooner  or  later 
take  place  and  famine  supervene.  Of  such  a 
drought  and  dearth  there  is  a  highly  gra]ihic- 
description  in  Jer.  xiv.  1-6.  Many  famines; 
are  recorded  in  Scripture  (Gen.  xii.  lb,  xxvi.  !„ 
xli.  54-57  ;  Ruth  i.  1  ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  1 ;  1  Kings 
xviii.  2-6  ;  2  Kings  xxv.  3  ;  Jer.  Iii.  6).  Most 
of  these  were  produced  by  drought,  others  by 
sieges  or  other  military  operations.  India  has- 
long  been  the  seat  of  famines.  Mr.  Mill  men- 
tions one  between  A.D.  1640  and  1655.  whicb 
extended  all  through  India ;  one  in  the  Deceait 
in  1661  ;  one  in  Bengal  in  1770,  said  to  have 
destroyed  one-third  of  its  inhabitants.  One  in 
Madras  in  1782  arose  from  the  ravages  of  Hyder 
All's  army.  More  recent  Indian  famines  were 
in  1837-3,  when  more  than  800,000  people  died ;. 
in  1S65-6,  when  about  1,000,000  perished ; 
in  1874,  which  was  so  successfully  grappled 
with,  but  at  an  expense  of  about  six  millionj 
pounds  of  money,  that  few  died  ;  in  1866-7, 
when  the  deaths  were  estimated  at  half  a  mil- 
lion ;  in  1897,  in  which  year  4,500,000  persons; 
were  at  one  time  in  receipt  of  State  relief ;. 
and  again  in  1900,  when  over  6,000,000  people 
were  for  weeks  entirely  dependent  on  the- 
charity  of  the  Government,  and  the  cost  was. 
nearly  seven  millions  in  direct  expenditure. 
A  portion  of  the  Indian  revenues  is  now  annu- 
ally set  aside  to  constitute  a  famine  fund. 

Famines  have  occurred  in  Europe  in  ancient" 
and  medieval,  and  in  modern  times.  England 
was  visited  by  them  in  1087,  1251,  1315,  1335, 
1353,  &c.  Famines  have  several  times  taken 
place  in  Ireland,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the- 
potato  crop,  on  which  the  mass  of  the  people- 
have  too  exclusively  depended  for  subsistence. 
The  most  notable  one  was  that  in  1846,  whiclis 
led  to  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  (q.v.)- 
Ten  millions  of  pounds  were  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment in  1847,  to  relieve  the  distress. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  famine  r 
occurring  in  or  characteristic  of  a  time  of 
famine. 

*■  Wheat  was  at  seventy  shillings  the  quarter,  which 
wonld  even  now  be  considered  as  almost  a  famine- 
piice/'—Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii, 

famine-fever,  s. 

Medical : 

1.  Typhus  fever, 

2.  Relapsing  fever. 

famine-pined,  a.  Wasted  by  famine^ 
(Dryden :  Virgil;  Georgiciv.  362.) 

fSm'-i^l,  *  £am-ysh,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Formed  -withi 
suff.  -ish,  from  the  base  fuTUr  seen  in  O.  Fr. 
afamer,  Fr.  affanier,  by  analogy  with  languish, 
demolish,  &c .  The  base  fam-  is  from  Lat.  fames- 
=  hunger.} 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  suffer  extreme  hunger  ;  to  suffer  fromt 
deprivation  of  food. 

"Yon  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die  than /amwA?" 
—Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

2.  To  die  of  hunger  or  want  of  food. 

' '  All  the  race 
Of  Israel  here  had  fam.ished,  had  not  God 
Rained  from  heaven  manna." 

Milton  :  P.  IL,  ii.  311. 

■^  n.  Fig. :  To  be  or  become  exhausted ;  to 
faint. 

"  The  Lord  will  not  suffer  the  soul  of  the  righteous- 
to  famish."— Proverbs  x.  3. 


bSil,  btfS^;  p^t,  jtfftri;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  3Cenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  sion  =  zhiin.    tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  <Sic.  =  h§l,  del„ 
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famishmeiit— fan 


B.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  reduce  to  great  straits  by  deprivation 
of  food  ;  to  distress  by  famine  or  dearth. 

"The  laud  of  Egypte  and  the  land  of  Omaau  ivere 
famyshyd  by  reason  ol  thederth."— Bifi^t;  (1551),  Genesis 
xlviL 

2.  To  kill  with  hunger   or  starvation  ;   to 
starve. 

"What,  did  he  marry  nte  to  famish  me'i"—Shakesp.: 
Xaming  of  Vie  Shrew,  iv.  a 

*  3,  To  reduce,  force,  or  compel  by  famine. 

■'He  \\ci&. famished  Paris  into  a  surrender."— 5wrfte; 
On  the  French  Revolution. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  deprive  of  anything  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  life. 

"  Famished  hiui  of  breath,  if  uot  of  breiid." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  78. 

2.  To  affect  with  extreme  cold. 

*  3.  To  exhaust,  to  wear  out. 

"  That  were  uectar 


*  f£lm'-ish-inent,   *  fam-ysh-ment,  s. 

[Bng. /flmis/t;   -ment.]     The  state  or  pain  of 
extreme  hunger  or  want  of  food  ;  famine. 

"And  Eliah  went  to  shew  hiio  aelfe  unto  Ahab,  for 
there  was  a  great  fainyshment  in  Samaria." — Bihle 
(1551),  3  Kings  xviii. 

*  fa-mos'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  famosite,  from  Lat. 
famositcts,  from  favwsits  =  famous  ;  Ital.  fa- 
TTiosita.]    Fame,  renown,  celebrity. 

^m'-oiis,  *  fttm-OUSe,  a.  [Ft.  fameiix,  from 
Lat.  famosus  =  renowned  or  noted,  either  for 
good  or  ill ;  fama  =  fame,  renown  ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  famoso.]    [Fame,  s.] 

1.  Renowned,  celebrated,  much  talked  of, 
distinguished,  illustrious. 

"  There  was  a  clerke,  one  Lucius, 
A  courtier,  &  famous  mau."  Gower,  v. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  for  before  the  thing  for 
which  one  is  famed. 

"  He  consulted  several  men  fainous  for  their  skill  in 
polite  literature."— J/^[W(jii.'    Life  of  Mbns:  Du  Fresnoy. 

3.  Noted,  much  spoken  of,  conspicuous, 
whether  for  good  or  ill ;  notorious. 

"  Meuecrates  and  Meuas, /rtwioiw  pirates. 
Make  the  sea  serve  them." 

Shakcsp. :  A  atony  &  Cltiopatra,  i.  4. 

*4.  Of  good  character,  trustworthy;  opposed, 
to  infamous.     (Scotch.) 

"He  that  maid  the  requisitioun  for  saiftie  of  his 
awiu  coruis,  may  cause  twa  or  thr6  of  his  uicbtbouris, 
famous  aud  uiisuspect  men,  cum  and  juatlie  teiud  the 
saniiu,  and  thaixetter  leid  and  stak  the  teiudia  upon 
the  ground  of  the  landis  quhair  they  grew."— A.  1555. 
Balfour:  Pract.,  p.  1-I5. 

*  5.  Injurious  to  the  character  of  another  ;  li- 
bellous, calumniatory,  slanderous,  defamatory. 

"That  na  mauer  of  man.  luak.  write,  or  impreut  ouy 
binis,wiitingis,orbanadis,/«)«oi«orsclanderou8toony 
peLSoimspintualortemporaL"— 5o?/f)wr.'  Pract  ,iJ.  537. 

^  Ci"abb  thus  discriminates  between  famous, 
celebrated,  renowned,  a.nd  illustrious:  ^'Faiiious 
is  a  term  of  indefinite  import :  it  conveys  of 
itself  frequently  neither  honour  nor  dis- 
honour, since  it  is  employed  indifferently  as 
an  epithet  for  things  praiseworthy  or  other- 
wise ;  it  is  the  only  one  of  these  terms  which 
may  be  used  in  a  bad  sense.  The  others  rise 
in  a  gradually  good  sense.  The  celebrated  is 
founded  upon  merit  and  the  display  of  talent 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  it  gains  the  subject 
respect :  the  renowned  is  founded  upon  the 
possession  uf  rare  or  extraordinary  qualities, 
upon  successful  exertions  and  au  accordance 
with  public  opinion  ;  it  brings  great  honour 
or  glory  to  the  subject :  the  illustrious  is 
founded  upon  those  solid  qualities  which  not 
only  render  one  known  but  distinguished  ;  it 
ensures  regard  and  veneration.  A  person  may 
mayhe  famous  for  his  eccentricities  ;  celebrated 
as  an. artist,  a  writer,  or  a  player;  renowned 
as  a  warrior  or  a  statesman ;  illustrious  as  a 
prince,  a  statesman,  or  a  senator."  {Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  f&'-moused^  a.  [Eng.  famous ;  -ed.  ]  Cele- 
brated, renowned,  illustrious,  noted. 

"  Tlie  painful  warrior /ifmowjed  for  fight." 

Shukesp. :  Sonnet  25. 

xa'-mous-l^,  adv.    [Fmq.  famous  ;  -ly.\ 

*  1.  By  common  report,  notoriously  ;  com- 
monly. 

"As  for  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  It  is  fam-ously 
known  to  hare  been  planted  by  force  at  6xBt."—Tillot- 
ion :  Sermons,  vvL  L,  aer.  20. 

2.  In  a  famous,  renowned,  or  illustrious 
manner ;  with  great  fame  or  renown. 

"  Then  this  land  was  famously  enriched 
With  politic  grave  counsel. 

Shakcsp. :  Richard  III.,  ii.  a 


3.  Capitally,  very  well,  splendidly,   (Slang.) 

*  fa'-moiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  famous ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  famous  ;  fame,  renown, 
celebrity. 

"Not  hy  famousTiess  of  name,  nor  portlynesse  of 
life."— Wai."  Lukel. 

"^  fS-m'-U-lar,  *  iS,m'-U-ler,  u.  &  s.  [Fami- 
liar.] ' 

*  f&m'-U-late,  v.i.  [Lat.  famvlatus,  pa.  par. 
of  famulor,  from  famulus  =  a  servant.]  To 
serve.    (Cockeram.) 

*  f3,m'-U-la-tlve,  a.   [Lat.  famulqius,  pa,  par. 

of  famulor.]    Serving,  aiding,  abetting. 

"  Ab  being  f emulative  alwaies  to  brutish,  and  many 
times  to  unlawful  lusts."  —  Cudworth  ;  Intellectuaf 
System,  p.  45. 

"*  fa-mu-li-er,  a.  &  s.     [Familiar.] 

*■"  fain'-u-lus»  s.    [Lat.  =  a  servant.] 

1.  The  assistant  of  a  magician. 

"The  mngiciB.ua famulus  got  hold  of  the  forbidden 
book,  and  summoned  a  goblin." — Carlyle. 

2.  A  drudge. 

"  fa-myl-iar,  *  fa-myl-ler,  w.  &  s.  [Fami- 
liar.] 

f^n,  *fanne,  s.    [A-S.  fann,  from  Lat.  vannus; 
O.  Fr.  van;  Fr.fan;  Ital.  vaniio ;  0.  H.  Ger. 
wanna;  Sw.vanna;  Dut.  wan,  wanner  a  fan, 
wannen  =  to  fan.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  An  instrument  or  device  waved  or  rotated 
to  cause  a  circulation  of  air.     [II.] 

"  I  have  erected  an  academy  for  the  ti-aining  of  young 
women  in  the  exercise  of  the  fuju" — Addison :  Spec- 
tator, No.  102. 

(2)  The  instrument  by  which  the  chaff  is 
blown  away  when  corn  is  winnowed. 

"Y  shall  scatterethem  witha/tin  intheyatusof  the 
lQni\."—Wycliffe:  Jeremiah  ilv.  7. 

2.  Figuratively : 

"^  (1)  Anything  spread  out,  like  a  lady's  fan, 
into  a  triangle  with  a  broad  base. 

"  As  a  peacock  and  crane  were  in  conii)any,  the  pea- 
cock spread  his  tail,  and  challenged  the  other  to  shew 
him  such  a.fan  of  teB,theTS."—L' Estrange  :  Fables. 

*  (2)  The  quintain  (q.v.).  So  called  from  its 
turning  round  like  a  weatliercock,  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  force  of  tlie  blow  delivered 
on  the  flat  board.- 

"  Now,  Bwete  sir,  will  ye  just  at  the/a»i." 

Chaucer:  CT.,  16,991. 

*  (3)  Anything  by  which  the  air  is  moved, 
such  as  wings. 

"  The  prisoner  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke, 
Then  stretched  his  feathered  fans  with  all  his 

might. 
And  to  the  neighbouring  maple  winged  his  flight" 
Dryden :  Cock  &  Fox,  769-71. 

(4)  Any  agency  or  influence  which  tends  to 
excite  or  stimulate  the  activity  or  strength  of 
a  passion,  or  emotion,  as  a  fan  excites  flame. 

"  Nature  worketh  in  us  all  a  love  to  our  own  coun- 
sels :  the  contradiction  of  others  is  a  fan  to  inflame 
that  love."— //oofter."  Eccles.  Polity.  (Pref.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mach.,  &c, :  A  device  for  exciting  a  cur- 
rent of  air,  either  for  ventilation  or  for  urging 
a  fire  ;  as, 

(1)  An  instrument  made  of  palm-leaves, 
carved  wood,  ivory,  &c.,  mounted  on  a  handle, 
and  used  by  ladies  to  agitate  the  air  and  cool 
the  face. 

(2)  Any  contrivance  of  varies  or  fiat  discs, 
revolvii^  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  as  for  win- 
nowing corn,  for  cooling  fluids,  urging  com- 
bustion, assisting  ventilation,  &c. 

(3)  An  apparatus  for  cliecking  or  regulating, 
by  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  its  motion,  the 
velocity  of  light  machinery,  aa  in  a  musical 
box ;  a  fly. 

(4)  An  apparatus,  called  also  a.  fan-governor, 
for  regulating  the  throttle-valvqs  of  steam- 
ei^gines. 

(5)  The  small  vane  which  turns  the  cap  of 
the  smock-mill  on  its  axis,  to  keep  the  sails 
presented  to  the  wind. 

2.  Eccles. :  [Flabellum]. 

fan-blast,  s. 

Iron-work. :  Tlie  blast  produced  by  a  fan,  in 
contradistinction  to  one  produced  by  a  blow- 
ing-engine. 

fan-blower,  3.  A  blower  in  which  a  series 
of  vanes  hxed  on  a  rotating  shaft  creates  a 
blast  of  air  for  forge  purposes,  or  a  cuiTent 


for  draught  or  ventilation.  Blowers  arepletum 
(pressure),  or  vaauum,  which  is  equivalent  to 
exhaust ;  either  form  is  used  for  the  various 
purposes  of  ventilation,  air-draft  for  furnaces, 
&c.    [Blower  ;  Fanning-mill.] 

fan-brakes,  s.  The  resistance  of  a  fluid 
to  a  fan  rotating  in  it. 

fan-coral,  s. 

Zool. :  The  name  of  the  genus  Rhipidogorgia, 
belonging  to  the  family  Gorgonidae. 

fan-cricket,  s. 

Entom. :  Gryllotalpa  vulgaris,  called  also  the 
Fen-cricket  or  Mnle-cricket  or  Churr-worm. 
It  digs  for  itself  a  small  hole  in  the  gi'ouni 

fan-foot,  s. 

1.  Entom. :  A  name  given  to  the  genus  of 
moths  Polypogon. 

2.  Zool.  :  Ptyodactylus  Gecko,  a  species  of 
lizard,  a  native  of  Northern  Africa,  reputed  to 
be  exceedingly  venomous.  The  toes  form  at 
the  extremities  round  discs  (whence  the  name 
Fail-foot),  enabling  the  animal  to  climb  up 
walls  ;  the  claws  are  retractile.  The  venom 
is  said  not  to  be  injected  by  the  teeth,  but 
to  be  exuded  from  the  lobules  of  the  toes, 
whence  the  scientific  name  Ptyodactylus,  from 
Gr.  TTTVbi  (ptuo)  =  to  spit,  and  SaKTuAos  (dak- 

'    )  =  a  finger  or  toe. 


fan-governor,  s.    [Fan,  s.  II.  i.  (4).] 

fan-light,  s. 

Arch. :  A  window  in  shape  of  an  open  fan  ; 
the  light  placed  over  a  doorway. 

fan-like,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Resembling  a,  fan  in  form 
or  appearance. 

2.  Bot :  Leaves  which  are  folded  up  like  a 
fan  ;  also  called  Plicate  (q.v.). 

fan-nerved,  a. 

1.  Bot.  :  Having  the  nerves  or  nervuies  ra- 
diating and  arranged  in  the  manner  of  a  fan. 

2.  Entom. :  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 

fan-palm,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  applied  to  all  palms  having 
fan-shaped  or  flabeUiform  leaves,  represented 
in  Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa  by 
Chamcerops  humilis,  occupying  extensive  sandy 
plains  and  rocky  places,  generally  growing  in 
a  crowded  csespitose  manner  without  stem, 
the  length  of  the  leaves  not  exceeding  tiiree 
or  four  feet ;  but  in  cultivation,  by  the  sup- 
pression of  suckers,  it  forms  a  stem  which 
attains  a  height  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  A 
tough  fibre  is  obtained  from  the  leaves,  which 
is  used  for  many  purposes,  such  as  making 
ropes,  brushes,  &c.  The  name  is  more  particu- 
larly applied  to  plants  of  the  genus  Corypha, 
such  as  the  Talipot  tree,  Corypha  umbraeur- 
lifera,  a  native  of  Ceylon  aud  Malabar. 
[CoBYPHA,  Talipot.] 

fan-shaped,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Resembling  a  fan  in  shape  or 
form. 

3.  Bot.  :  Plaited  like  a  fan,  as  the  leaves  of 
Borassns.  jlabelliformis. 

Fan-shaped  window  : 

Arch. :  A  window  consisting  of  rather  more 
than  a  semicircle,  the  circnmfterence  of  winch 
is  cut  oiut  in  circular  notches.  Windows  of 
this  kind  are  frequent  in  the  early  German 
style  of  architecture. 

fan  steam-engine,  s.  An  engine,  the 
action  of  which  is  the  inverse  to  that  of  the 
fan.  The  outer  annular  casing  receives  steara 
from  the  boiler,  and  discharges  from  its  inner 
surface  in  tangential  jets  Upon  the  scoop- 
shaped  blades  which  ,are  attached  to  a  rotating 


fan-tail,  ^. 

1.  Zoology : 

(1)  A  genus  of  Australian  birds  (Kkipidura) 
belonging  to  the  family  Muscicapidse.  They 
derive  their  name  from  the  fan-like  shape  of 
their  tails. 

(2)  A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon. 

2.  Gas-Eng. :  A  form  of  gas-burner,  in  whicli 
the  burning  jet  has  an  arched  form. 

3.  Carp.:  A  kind  of  joint. 
Fan-tail  burner : 

Gas-Eng. :  The  same  as  Fantail,  2. 


f^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,. cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian;  se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


fan— fancy 
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Fan-tail  Warbler : 

Ornith. :  Cisticola  cursUaTis,  a  very  tiiw  bird, 
somewhat  like  a  diminutive  lark.  It  is  a 
native  of  southern  Europe,  Africa,  India,  and 
jhina.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  very  neat  and 
oeautiful  nest  which  it  makes. 

fan-tickles,  s.  pL    [Farntickles.] 

faji-tracery,  s. 

Arch,:  A  tenn  applied  to  tracery  used  in 
vaulting,  in  which  all  the  ribs  that  rise  from 


FAN  TRACERY. 


the  springing  of  the  vault  have  the  same 
curve,  and  diverge  equally  in  every  direction, 
producing  an  effect  not  unlike  that  of  the  stiff 
portions  of  a  fan.  It  was  used  in  late  Pointed 
work. 

Fan-tracery  vaulting : 

Arch. :  A  very  complicated  mode  of  roofing 
or  vaulting  used  in,  the  Perpendicular  style, 
in  which  the  vault  is  covered  with  fan-tracery. 
Very  fine  examples  of  it  exist  in  Henry  VII. 's 
Chapel,  Westminster;  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor  ;  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge  ; 
and  the  cloisters  of  Gloucester  cathedral. 

fan-veined,  a. 

Bot. :  Applied  to  a  leaf  whose  veins  or  ribs 
are  arranged  like  those  of  a  fan. 

fan-wheel,  5.  A  fan-blower ;  an  appa- 
ratus consisting  of  a  shaft  armed  with  wings 
or  beaters  revolving  in  a  case.  It  is  used  in 
grain- cleaners,  winno wing-machines,  blowers 
for  furnaces,  &c.,  and  is  the  most  common 
device  for  o-btainiog  a  blast  of  air  for  any 
purpose. 

fSn,  ^£an-nen,  *^Tan-ni,  v.t.    [Fan,  s.] 
I.  Literally  ; 

1.  To  move,  agitate,  or  set  in  motion  as 
with  a  fan. 

"  They  summed  their  pena,  aiid  sbarlng  the  air  sublime, 
With  clang  deapiaed  the  ground  .  .  .  the  air 
Floats  as  they  pass,  fanned  witii  unnumbered  plumes. 
MiUon;  F.  z.,  Tii.  482.   . 

2.  To  cool  or  refresh  by  causing  a  current  of 
air  to  pass  over  the  face  with  a  fan. 

"  I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to /an  me  while  I  sleep." 

Cowper:  Task,  II,  29,  80.    , 

3.  To  blow  upon ;  to  ventilate. 

"  Gentle  airs  due  at  their  hour 
To /an  the  earth  now  waked." 

MiUon:  P.L.,x.  94. 

i.  To  winnow ;  to  separate  the  chaff  from, 
and  drive  it  away  by  a  current  of  air. 

"Chaff,  vUdh/anned, 
The  wind  drives."  MUt&n :  Ps.  1.  ll. 

II.  Figuratively :  ■ 

1.  To  excite,  to  stimulate,  or  increase  the 
activity  or  strength  of,  as  a  fan  excites  a 
flame. 

"  By  Blow  degrees  he/a7u  the  gentle  fire. 
Till  perseverance  m&kes  the  flame  aspire." 

King:  Art  qf  Loae,  pt.  xiv.    ■ 

2.  To  separate  as  by  winnowing ;  to  dis- 
criminate. 

'  "  I  have  collected  sOme  few  therein,  fanning  the 
old,  not  omitting  any."— dacon. 

f%-nSl',  5.  [Fr.]  A  lighthouse  ;  more  specifi- 
'cally,  the  appatatus  placed  ill  a  lighthouse  to 
give  light. 

fStn'-^im,  s. 

1.  A  money  of  account  formerly  used  in 
Madras  ;  value  about  Ifd. 

2.  A  Ceylon  copper  coin  worth  about  l^d. 

fa-n^t'-ic,  *  fa-nat'-ick,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  JaTtat- 
'iqus,  from  Lat".  fanaticus  =  (1)  pertaining  to  a 


temple,  (2)  inspired,  enthusiastic,  from  fanwin 
=  a  temple  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  fanatico.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Wild  or  extravagant  in  opinions,  particu- 
larly on  points  of  religion ;  enthusiastic  to  an 
extreme ;  struck  or  possessed  with  a  kind  of 
frenzj'  or  craze  on  certain  subjects  ;  bigoted. 

"  Thy  country,  Wilberlorce,  with  Just  disdain. 
Hears  thee  by  cruel  men  and  impious  called 
Fanatic."  Cowper:  To  Wilber/orce. 

2.  Cliaracterized  by  fanaticism ;  extrava- 
gant ;  enthusiastic. 

"  Ifor  that  wild  enei^y  which  leads 
The  enthusiast  to  fa-natic  deeds." 

ffeinans  :  A  Tale  of  the  Secret  Tribunal. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  entertaining  wild  or 
extravagant  ideas  upon  any  subject,  particu- 
larly on  points  of  religion ;  an  enthusiast ;  a 
bigot. 


IT  (1)  For  the  difference  between  fanatic  and 
visionary,  see  Enthusiasm. 

(2)  The  words /a/ia(ic  and  enthusiast  differ  in 
meaning.  A  fanatic  is  an  enthusiast  trans- 
formed or  developed.  A  typical  enthusiast  has 
a  Avarm  imagination  and  a  sensitive  heart,  with 
the  malignant  element  still  latent.  He  lives 
only  for  one  object ;  and  when  he  encounters 
opposition  in  carrying  that  single  object  out, 
the  mahgnant  element  is  apt  to  be  excited 
and  become  permanently  conspicuous  in  his 
character,  after  which  he  is  no  longer  an  en- 
thxisiast  but  a  fanatic.  Fanaticism  is  thus 
enthusiasm  with  the  malignant  element  quick- 
ened into  activity.  (Isaac  Taylor :  Nat.  Hist. 
Enthitsiasm.) 

fa-n^t'-ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  fanatic(us),  and  Eng. 
"adj.  suff.  -al.']    The  same  as  Fanatic  (q.v.). 

"Yet  no  iugratitude  could  damp  the  ardour  of  his 
fanatical  \oyBA.ty," — Macaulay :  Hvit.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

fa-n&t'-lC-al-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  fanatical;  -ly.] 
*In  a  fanatical  manner  ;  with  excessive  enthu- 
siasm ;  wildly. 

"The  whole  body  of  working  men  was  fanatically 
devoted  to  her  cause." — Macaulay  :  Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

* fa-n&f-io-al-ness,  a.  [Eng,  fanatical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fanatical ; 
fanaticism. 

"Much  worse  than  Infidelity,  t\iwi  fanaticalness, 
than  idolatry."  —  Bp.  WiVcins :  Principles,  &c,  of 
Natural  Jleligion,  ii.  1, 

fa-n^t -i-9i^m,  5.  [Eng. /a?iaiic;  -iswL]  Wild 
and  extravagant  notions  or  opinions,  particu- 
larly on  points  of  religion ;  excessive  enthu- 
siasm ;  religious  frenzy  ;  bigotry ;  fervid  zeal. 
[Fanatic,  II  (2).] 

"  With  Wildman's  fanaticism  was  joined  a  tender 
care  for  his  own  safety." — Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*far-nS.t'-3t-9ize,  v.^  &  i.   [Eng. /anaiic;  -ize.} 

1.  Trans. :  To  render  fanatical. 

2.  Intrans. ;  To  act  as  a  fanatic. 
"Fighting  and  fanaticixing  aiuid.  a  nation  of  his 

like," — Carlyle:  French  lievolution,  pt.  iil.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  li. 

*  f^'-a-ti^m,  s.  [Fr.  fanatisme;  Ital.,  Sp.,  & 
Port,  fanotismo.]  Eeligious  frenzy  or  enthu- 
siasm ;  fanaticism. 

^f^-fi-cal,  a.  [Eng.  fancy;  c  connective; 
-al.'\    Fanciful. 

"Some  kiud  of  voluntary,  or  farcical  play." — T, 
Mace  (1676)  in  Soathey  :  The  Doctor,  ch.  xciv. 

f&n'-^ied,  pa.  par.  &  Of.    [Fancy,'  v.i 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  ; ,  i .  .         ■   ■  - 

1.  Formed  in  the  fancy  or  imsigination ; 
imaginary.  , 

"  More  than  thv  fancied  guilt  with  jealous  pan^ 
could  sting.'  .    Semana  :  The  Maremma. 

2.  Esteemed*  thought  highly  of,  liked, 
valued,  attractive. 

^A'-f  if-er,  s.    i^n^.  fancy;  -eV.] 

1.  One  who  fancies  or  Imagines  anything. 

2.  One  who  takes  a  fancy  or  liking  to  any- 
thing ;  an  admirer. 

3.  One  who  breeds  and  k6eps  for  sale  birds, 
animals,  &c.,  as,  a  pigeon-/a7icier,  a  bird- 
fander. 

"  It  would  prevent  the  comb  of  the  male  from  being 
perfectly  upright,  which  would  be  abhorrent  to  every 
fancier.  —Darvdn : Descent  qfMan{187i),  vol.  it,  p.  159. 

^Jl'-91-fill,  a.    [Eng.  fanqj  ;  -f  111(1).] 

1.  Dictated  by  or  arising  in  the  fancy  or 
imagination ;  appealing  to  or  pleasing  the 
fancy  ;  wild :  as,  a.  fanciful  theory. 


2.  Curiously  or  extravagantly  constructed 
or  shaped ;  fantastic. 

"  I  love  &  fanciful  disorder, 
And  straggling  out  of.rule  and  order. 

Lloyd  :  Familiar  Letter  qf  JViyme. 

3.  Existing  only  in  the  imagination  ;  fancied, 
imaginary. 

"  Shake  at  ahadowa  fanciful  and  vain." 

Dryden :  Lucretius,  il 

4.  Guided  by  the  fancy  or  the  imagination 
rather  than  by  reason. 

■'  It  seemed  to  &  fanciful  view 
To  weep  for  the  butfe  it  had  left  with  regret. 

Cowper  :  The  Rose. 

5.  Subject  to  the  influence  of  fancy ;  whim- 
sical, capricious,  fantastical. 

"  The  English  are  iia.tai-ii.Uy  fa7iciful."—Addisoti. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between /oHci- 
fiil,  fantastical,  whiTnsical,  and  capricious: 
"Fanciful  &iid  fantastical  ave  both  employed 
for  persons  and  things ;  whimsical  and  caprice 
are  mostly  employed  for  persons  or  for  what 
is  pei-sonal.  Fanciful,  in  regard  to  persons, 
is  said  of  that  which  is  irregular  in  the  taste 
or  judgment ;  fantastical  is  said  of  that  which 
violates  all  propriety,  as  well  as  regularity  : 
the  former  may  consist  of  a  simple  deviation 
from  rule  ;  the  latter  is  something  extravagant. 
A  person  may,  therefore,  sometimes  be  advan- 
tageously fanciful,  although  he  can  never  be 
fantastical  but  to  his  discredit.  Lively  minds 
will  be  fanciful  in  the  choice  of  their  di'css, 
furnitm-e,  or  equipage  :  the  affectation  of  sin- 
gularity frequently  renders  people  fantastical 
in  their  manners  as  well  as  their  dress.  Fan- 
ciful is  said  mostly  in  regard  to  errors  of 
opinion  or  taste  ;  it  springs  from  an  aberra- 
tion of  the  mind :  whimsical  is  a  species  of 
the  fanciful  in  regard  to  ono'.s  likes  or  dislikes  ; 
capricious  res^iects  errors  of  temper,  or  irregu- 
larities of  feeling.  The  fanciful  does  not 
necessarily  imply  instability ;  but  the  capri- 
cious excludes  the  idea  of  fixedness.  One  is 
fanciful  by  attaching  a  reality  to  that  which 
only  passes  in  one's  own  mind  ;  one  is  whiin- 
sical  in  the  inventions  of  the  faiicy ;  one  is 
capricious  by  acting  and  judging  without  rule 
or  reason  in  that  which  admits  of  both.  .  .  . 
In  application  to  things,  the  terms  fanciful 
and  fantastical  preserve  a  similar  distinction  ; 
what  is  fanciful  may  be  the  real  and  just  com- 
bination of  a  well-regulated  fancy,  or  the  un- 
real combination  of  a  distempered /a7WJT/ ;  the 
fantastical  is  not  only  the  unreal  but  the  dis- 
torted combination  of  a  disordered  fancy" 
(Crabb ;  Eng.  Synon.) 

f^'-5i-ful-ly',  adv.     [^-ag.  fanciful ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  fanciful,  curious,  or  fantastical 
manner ;  fantastically. 

"Juataa  ancient  Egyptiau  wisdom  did  In  hierogly- 
phic symbols  fancifully  analogized." —  Warburton: 
Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  g  14. 

2.  In  a  whimsical,  capricious,^  or  fantastical 
manner. 

^n'-9i-fiil-ness,  s.  \E,rig.  fandjuVj. -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  fanciful,  or  arising  in  the 
fancy  rather  than  in  reason. 

"  The  fancifuXness  of  some  of  its  imagery  does  not 
'    cool  It  in  the  least."— ^fAentvum,  May  7,  1881,  p.  618. 

*tSkn.'-ip.-ty,v.i.    i^n^,  fancy ;  -fy.]   To  fancy. 

"The  good  she  ever  delighted  to  do,  hsil  fancijled 
she  wa3  bom  to  do." — liiehardson:  Clarissa,  vL  841. 

* fSin'-gi-leSS,  i»,  {^ng.  fancy;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  fancy  or  imagii)ation  ;  unimaginative  ; 
prosaic. 

"  A  pert  or  bluff  Important  wight,     , 
Whose  brain  isfancile'ss."        Armstrong :  Taste. 

f^'-5^»  *fan-sie,  s.  &  a.    [A  corruption  of 
the  fuller  form  fantasy  (q.v.) ;  O.Fr.  fantasie  : 
from  Low  Lat.  fantasia;  phantasia,  from  Gv. 
'  ^avTa-tria    (pluxntasia)  —  a    making    visible ; 
imagination  :  ^afTa^w  (plmntazo)  =  to  makj 
visible,  a,Rdf^a.ivuy(pkaind)  —  to  bring  to  light, 
to  shine  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &.Ital.  faidasia.]-   TFan- 
tasia,  Fantasy.] 
A,  As  substantive :    ■ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  power  by  which  the  mind  forms  to 
itself  images  and  representations  of  things, 
persons,  or  scenes  of  being ;  the  creative 
faculty  ;  imagination. 

"In  the  soul 
Are  many  lesser  faculties,  that  serve 
Reason  ns  chief  ;  among  these  fancy  next 
Her  office  holds."  Milton :  F.  L.,  v.  108 

2.  The  result  of  such  faculty  or  power ;  an 
image  or  representation  formed  in  the  mind  ; 
a  conception,  a  thought,  an  idea,  a  conceit. 

"  While  in  dark  Ignorance  we  lay,  afraid 
Oi fancies,  ghosts,  aud  every  empty  shade." 
Buckinghamshire  :  Mr.  Sobbes  <t  his  Writings. 


bOTl,  boj*;  poiit,  j^^l;  cat.  9ell.  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  aig;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^t.     ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -Man  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhiin.  -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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3.  An  opinion  bred  rather  in  the  imagination 
than  in  the  reason  ;  an  idea  or  opinion  resting 
npon  insnftieient  grounds  ;  a  supposition ;  a 
capi-icious  opinion  or  idea. 

*'  Men's  private  fanrim  must  give  place  to  the 
bigliev  juJiriiieiit*f  th;it  t-li\ii-t;h  which  is  m  authority 
ovev  them.  —Jlooker     Kcdcs.  Polity. 

i.  Caprice,  liuinour,  whim. 

'■The  sultan  of  Egypt  kept  a  good  coirespoudence 

■with  the  Jacobites  towards  the  head  of  the  Nile,  for 
fear  they  should  take  a  /unco  to  turn  the  couvbC  ol 
thiit  T\ver."--Arbuthriot :  History  of  John  Dull. 

6.  An  inclination,  liking,  or  fondness;  taste. 

"  For  ynii,  fair  Hermia,  look  you  arm  yourself, 

To  lit  your/a»f(e^  to  your  father's  will." 

aiiakesp. .  Midsummer  Hight's  Dream,  i,  1. 

*6.  Love. 

"Tell me,  where  infancy  bred. 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  ?  " 

ShakesjJ-  ■'  Merchant  of  Venice,  iiL  2. 

*7.  Taste,  idea,  conception  of  propriety. 

"  The  little  chapel  called  the  Salutation  is  very  neat, 
and  built  witli  a  pretty  f ana/." — Addison. 

■*  8.  Some  one  or  something  which  pleases  or 
entertains  without  inspiring  real  affection  or 
respect. 

"  London-pride  is  a  pretty /oncy  for  borders." — ^for- 
timcr :  /Itisbandry. 

^9.  Fantasticalness. 

"Costly  thy  hahit  as  thy  purse  ran  buj'. 
But  not  expressed  infancy,  rich  not  gaudy." 

Shakcsp. :  Hamlet,  i.  3, 

*  10.  A  love  song ;  a  song  in  general.  [II.  1.] 

"They  were  his /(t/icies  orhisgood-night-s."  _ 

Shukesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  iii.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Music : 

(1)  An  old  name  for  a  composition  in  an 
impromptu  style  ;  a  fantasy. 

(2)  A  short  piece  of  music  without  words. 
(Staiiier  &  BaiTett.) 

2.  Mental  Phil. :  The  power  or  faculty  called 
imagination,  but  so  exercised  as  to  bring  into 
life  mental  pictures  in  which  the  grouping  is 
founded  on  superficial  points  of  similarity  or 
other  associations,  rather  than  on  the  deejier 
and  more  natural  affinities.  The  scenes  or 
beings  generated  by  fancy  are  cleverly  rather 
than  thoughtfully  delineated,  they  are  charac- 
terized by  odd  conceits  fitted  to  give  momen- 
tary pleasure  or  amusement,  but  not  power- 
fully to  affect  the  emotions.  Fancy  is  strong 
in  children  and  women ;  imagination  in  men 
of  genius. 

3.  Bot. :  Viola  tricolor.  The  name  Fancy  is 
given  as  a  suggested  explanation  of  the  word 
Pansy,  the  common  name  for  this  flower. 
(Lyte,  &c.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Adapted  to  please  the  fancy 
rather  than  for  use  ;  ornamental,  elegant,  fine : 
as,  fancy  goods. 

TI  The  fancy:  A  slang  term  for  sporting 
characters  generally,  but  especially  for  prize- 
figliters,  dog-fanciei's,  &c. 

"As  the  patrons  of  the  fancy  are  proud  of  their 
champion's  condition." — G.  Eliot :  Janets  Itepeatance, 
ch.  ii. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between/cnicy  and 
imagination  :  "  Fancy,  considered  as  a  power, 
simply  brings  the  object  to  the  mind,  or  makes 
it  appear;  but  ima,gi}iation,  from  image  .  .  . 
is  a  power  which  presents  the  images  or  like- 
nesses of  things.  The  fancy,  therefore,  only 
employs  itself  about  things  without  regarding 
their  nature  ;  but  the  imagination  aims  at 
tracing  a  resemblance,  and  getting  a  true 
copy.  The  fancy  consequently  forms  combi- 
nations, either  real  or  unreal,  as  chance  may 
direct;  but  the  imagination  is  seldomer  led 
astray.  The  fancy  is  busy  in  dreams,  or  when 
the  mind  is  in  a  disordered  state  ;  but  the 
i'nuigi)iation  is  supposed  to  act  when  the  in- 
tellectual powers  are  in  full  ])lay.  The  fancy  is 
employed  on  light  and  tiivial  objects,  which 
are  present  to  the  senses  ;  the  imagination 
soars  above  all  vulgar  objects,  and  carries  us 
from  the  world  of  matter  into  the  world  of 
spirits,  from  time  present  to  the  time  to  come." 
{Crahb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

fancy-ball,  s.  A  ball  at  which  the 
guests  appear  dressed  in  fanciful  or  fantastical 
costumes,  representative  of  real,  historical, 
or  imaginary  personages. 

fancy-dress,  s.  The  costume  of  guests 
at  a  fancy-ball. 

'^fancy-dressed,  a.  Dressed  as  for  a 
fancy-ball.    (^Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xv.) 

fancy-fair,  s.  A  bazaar  where  fancy 
goods  are  sold  for  some  charitable  or  bene- 
volent purpose. 


*  fancy-free,  a. 

1.  Free  from  the  power  of  fancy  or  imagina- 
tion. 

2.  Free  from  the  power  or  influence  of  love. 

"  lu  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free." 
Hhakesp. :  Midsammer  Nights  Dream,  ii.  1. 

^  Fancy  is  compounded  with  participles, 
as  in  the  following  examples,  of  which  the 
signification  is  obvious  ;  fancy-horn,  fancy- 
built,  fancy-fed,  fancy-frained,  faTwy-nvrtured, 
fancy-woven,  &c. 

fancy-line,  i. 

Naut. :  A  down-haul  line  passing  through  a 
block  at  the  jaws  of  a  gaff. 

fancy-mark,  n. 

Med. :  A  nivvus  ;  a  spot  which  may  be  of 
more  than  one  kind  on  the  skin  of  a  child  at 
birth,  and  which  has  been  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  maternal  imagination  on  the 
fcetus. 

■'"  fancy-monger,  s.  A  whimsical  per- 
son ;  a  love-monger. 

"If  I  could  meet  thn.t  fancy-monffer,  1  vfo\il(\  give 
him  some  good  counsel."— Hkakesp. :   As  You,  Like  It, 

iii.  2, 

fancy-price,  s.  A  price  or  sum  paid  for 
anything  so  large  and  extravagant  as  to 
deserve  the  name  of  fanciful. 

"Which  Louts  had  long  been  desirous  to  purchaee 
even  at  a  fancy-price.  "—JIacaulay :    Siat.   £ng.,  ch. 

fancy-roller,  5. 

Carding :  One  plRCed  immediately  in  ad- 
vance of  the  doffer,  and  provided  usually  with 
straight  wire  teeth,  its  function  being  to 
loosen  up  the  wool  on  the  main  cylinder  so 
that  it  may  be  taken  up  with  facility  by  the 
doffer. 

*  fancy-sick,  ll. 

1.  Applied  to  one  whose  imagination  is  un- 
sound or  distempered. 

2.  Love-sick. 

"  AW  fancy-sick  she  is  and  pale  of  cheer." 
Shakesp. ."  Midsummer  Wight's  Drtam,  iii.  2. 

fancy-stocks,  s.pl.  in  the  United  States 
any  species  of  stocks  having  no  intrinsic  or 
determinate  value,  and  therefore  affording  an 
opportunity  for  stock -gambling,  the  fluctua- 
tions in  their  prices  being  mostly  artificial. 

fancy-store,  s.  A  store  or  shop  where 
fancy-goods  are  sold.    {American.) 

fancy-work,  s.  Ornamental  knitting, 
embroidery,  crocheting,  &c.,  worked  by  ladies. 

fSii'-9y,    "*  fan-sie,    *  fan-sy,    vA.  &  t. 

[Fancy,  s.] 

A,  Intra')isitive : 

1.  To  imagine  ;  to  believe  without  sufficient 
grounds,  or  proof ;  to  suppose. 

"  They  swim  in  mirth  njidfansie  that  they  feel 
Divinity  within  them  breeding  wings," 

MiUon:  P.  i.,  ix  1,009. 

*  2.  To  love. 

"  Never  did  young  Ta&n/ancy 
With  so  eternal  and  so  fixed  a  souL" 

Shakesp.  :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  t.  2. 

B,  Transitive : 

1.  To  conceive,  to  imagine ;  to  form  as  a 
conception  in  the  mind. 

"  He  whom  I  fancy  but  can  ne'er  express." 

C.  Dryden :  Juvenal,  sat.  vii. 

2.  To  suppose,  to  imagine  or  believe  erro- 
neously, or  without  sufficient  grounds  or 
proof. 

"  Fancying  wretched  all  that  are  not  rich." 

Wnlsh :  Retirement. 

3.  To  like,  to  he  pleased  with ;  to  take  a 
fancy  to. 

"  I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face 
Which  I  couId/«Jicj/  more  than  any  other," 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  Vic  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

^  fS,nd,  *  faind,  ""  fande,  "^  fandien, 
^  faynd,  *  fond,  *  fonde,  ^  fonden, 
""  fondle,  ^  fondien,  *  fondin,  *  vonde, 

v.i.  &  t.    [A.S.  fandian;  O.  S.  fandon;  0.  Fris. 
fandia.] 

A.  Iiitrans. :  To  try,  to  endeavour,  to  at- 
tempt. 

"  Fell  times  haue  ichfonded  to  flitte  it  fro  ttought," 
WiUiam  qf  Paleme,  623. 

B.  Tra.nsitive  : 

1.  To  try,  to  prove,  to  assay. 


2.  To  tempt. 
"O  tyme  he  [the    Devil]  cam  to  his  smyththe  alone 
him  to  fotide."  St.  Dunstan,  69. 


*  fand,  iJret.  of  v.    [Find,  v.1 

fan-d^A-gd,  s.    [Sp.] 

Miisic : 

1.  A  lively  Spanish  dance  in  triple  time, 
derived  from  the  Moors.  It  is  danced  by  two 
persons,  male  and  female,  and  accompanied 
by  the  sounds  of  tlie  guitar.  Tlic  dancers 
have  castanets  wliich  they  beat  in  time  to  the 
measure,  though  sometimes  the  male  dancer 
beats  a  tambourine. 

2.  The  accompaniment  of  the  dance  de- 
scribed under  1. 

*  fand-er,  *  fond-er,  *  vond-ere,  s.  [Mid. 
Eng.  fand;  -er,]  One  who  tries  or  tempts 
another  ;  a  tempter. 

"  The  dyeuel  is  the  uondere."       Ayenbite,  p.  116. 

*  fand-dlng,  *  fand-yng,  *  fond-inge, 
^fond-ung,  ^'vond-mge,  jtr.  ■par.,  a.,  As 

s     [Fand,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  yr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C  As  sidjst.  :  A  trial,  a  temptation. 

"Bring  ub  ut  of  wo  and  kare  and  of  feondes/ond- 
inge."  Old  £ng.  J/omilies,  ii.  259. 

fan' -don,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  largR 
copper  vessel  in  which  the  hot  process  of 
amalgamation  is  conducted,  blocks  of  cop]ier 
being  drawn  around  like  the  porphyry  blocks 
in  an  arrastra,  or  machine  for  comminuting  ore. 

*  f^Iie  (1),  s.  [A.S.  fana  =  a  flag ;  0.  S.  &  O.  H. 
Ger.  Jano  ;  O.  Fris.  fona,  fana ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
van;  Icehfana;  Sw.jana;  Dan.  fane  ;  Goth. 
faiia.]    [Vane.] 

1.  A  flag. 

"  They  trumpyd  and  her  baners  displaye 
OO'sylk,  sendel,  and  many  a.  fane. ' 

Richard  C'ceur  de  Lion,  3,892. 

2.  A  vane,  a  weathercock. 

"  Fiuie  of  a  stepylle,  or  other  lyke,  Cheruchut,  ven- 
tilegium.." — Prompt.  Parv. 

f^e  (2),  s.  [Lat.  fanum,  from  for  =  to  speak.] 
A  temple ;  a  place  dedicated  or  consecrated 
to  religion  ;  a  holy  place,  a  sanctuary.  (Only 
used  in  poetry.) 

"  Nor  for  more  altars  or  jnore  fanes  repine." 

Croxall :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphoses  xiii, 

'^fane  (3),  s.     [Faun.]    a  elf,  a  fairy.    (Scotch.) 
"  Kate  was  haunted  wi'  a.  fane." 

Train:  Poet.  Reveries. 

*  lS.n'-er-elf ,  s.  pi.  [A  dimin.  from  fane  (1)  s.] 
What  is  loose  and  flapping, 

"  Look  at  her,  man  ;  she's  juist  like  a  brownie  in  f^ 
whin-buas,  wi'  her  fanerels  o'  duds  flaffin'  about  her 
hinderlete. "— Sam(  Patrick,  ii.  117. 

fan'-fare,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Sp.  /a7i/arra= blaster, 
loud,    boasting,   from  Arab,  farfdr  =  loqua- 
cious (Skeat.).^ 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  sounding  or  flourish  of  trumpets,  as  on 
entering  the  lists. 

*2.  A  lively  piece  played  on  hunting-horns 
during  the  chase. 
*3.  Ostentatious  boast  or  parade ;  bravado. 

II.  Music : 

1.  A  short  passage  for  trumpets,  such  as  is 
performed  at  coronations  and  other  state 
ceremonies.  In  England  they  are  known  as 
flourishes,  and  are  played  by  the  trumpeters 
of  the  Household  Cavalry,  to  the  number  of 
eight,  all  playing  in  unison  on  Et3  trumpets 
without  valves . 

2.  Certain  flourishes  in  opera  music  are 
called  .fanfares,  such  as  that  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  Governor,  in  Beethoven's  opera 
of  Fidelio. 

3.  Any  short,  prominent  passage  of  the 
brass,  such  as  that  of  the  trumpets  and  trom- 
bones (with  the  wood  wind  also)  near  the  end 
of  the  fourth  movement  in  Schumann's  E  flat 
Symphony.    {Grove:  Diet.  Miisic.) 

"^  f^'-fa-ron,  *  £an-far-oone,  s.  [Fr.  fan- 
faron,  from  Sp.  fanfarron  =  blustering.] 

1.  A  boaster  ;  one  who  professes  more  than 
he  can  perform. 

2.  A  bully,  a  tyrannical  person. 

"Virgil  makes  ^neas  a  bold  avower  of  Ibis  own 
Tirtues,  which,  in  the  civility  of  our  poets,  is  the 
character  of  afanfaron  or  hector."— -Oryden  .■  On  Dra^ 
ma-tic  Poesy. 

fSn'-far-on-ade,  s.  [Fr.  faiifaronnade,  from 
Sp.  fanfarronada,  from  fanfarron  =  bluster- 
ing ;  fanfarrear  =  to  bluster,  to  boast.]  A 
swaggering,  blustering,  or  boasting  ;  ostenta- 
tion, bluster.     {Burke :  Thoughts  on  Fr.  Aff.) 


&Lte,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  -n-hat,  fall,  father ;   we,  'wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6t, 
.  or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     ee,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*  fSn'-far-on-ade,  vA.     [Fanfaronade,  s.] 
To  make  a  flourish,  show,  or  display, 

"  With  fanfaroncLding,  musketry  salvoes,  nnd  whiit 
•lie.  ~  Carlyle :   French  devolution,  pt.  ii..  bk    1 
ch.  VllL 

*  !^Sf  *  ftuig  -  yn,  ^  faunge,  *  fenge, 
*  fong,  *  fongen.  *  fongien,  ^  fon.  *  fo. 

v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  fangan,  foii ;  Dut.  vangen ; 
Icel.  fa;  Sw.  /5;  Dan.  faae;  Goth,  falian; 
Ger.  fallen,  fangen.] 

A.  Traiisitive : 

1.  To  catch,  to  seize,  to  take. 

"  He  fellez  thi  folke,  and/a^zffez  theire  g\idez." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  1,249. 

2.  To  receive,  to  accept,  to  get. 

"  He  willede  anou  in  hys  herte  tofange  criatendom." 
Jiobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  73. 

3.  To  betake,  to  take. 

"  Unto  Kaire  his  wey  hefongeth." 
■»•     T,   «  rr,     ,     .  Goioer,  i.  245. 

B.  Reflex. :  To  betake. 

"  Fengen  heom   toyteiiieues    and  alowen  alle  heore 
"O"-"  Layamon,  i.  252. 

C  Intransitive: 

1.  To  betake  oneself,  to  begih. 

"  'S.eofang  to  cleopieu  to  Criat," 
~    ,„  ,  ^t.  Juliana,  p.  31. 

2.  To  endeavour. 

"I  shall  fonge  you  to  forther." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  599. 

3.  To  seize,  to  catch. 

"  Mefongede  faste  ou  the  feleyghes." 

Morte  Arthurc,  3,309. 

4.  To  begin,  to  set  to  ;  followed  by  on. 

"  The  reue  .  .  .  feng  on  to  telleii  hwuch  word  ha 
Bende  him.'  St.  Jidiana,  p.  11. 

IT  To  fang  a  well :  To  pour  water  into  a 
pump,  for  restoring  its  power  of  operation. 
_  "We  believe,  that  to  fang  a  well  signifies  to  iwur 
into  it  sufficient  liquid  to  set  the  pumii  at  work 
again."— BZacftwooffg  Magazine,  Sept.  1819,  p.  654. 

fSng,  *  feng,  *  fenge,  s.  [A.S.  fang  =  a 
taking,  a  seizing,  *  fangan  =  to  seize,  take 
{Fang,  v.]  ;  led.  fang  =  a  catch  of  lish  ;  Sw. 
fang  =  a  catch ;  Ger.  fang  =  a  catch,  a  fang, 
a  talon.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

*  (1)  The  act  of  capturing,  seizing,  or  taking. 

"  To  iny  purpos  breiffly  I  will  me  haist, 
How  gud  Wallace  waa  set  amaiig  his  fayia. 
To  Loudon  with  hiui  Clyffurd  and  Wallaug  gals, 
Qubar  king  Eduuard  was  rycht  fayii  off  that  fang." 
}Vallace,  xi.  1,219. 

*  (2)  That  which  is  caught  or  taken;  a 
thing  caught ;  prey. 

*'  Waa  thou  not  at  me  right  now 
And  fedd  lue  wit  thl  fang  I  trau  ? 

Cursor  Mundi,  3,728. 

(3)  A  claw  or  talon. 

(4)  The  tusk  of  a  boar  or  other  animal  by 
which  the  prey  is  seized  and  held ;  a  long, 
pointed  tooth. 

"  Two  mastiffs  gaunt  and  grim  her  flight  i)m-8ued, 
And  oft  theiy  li\BieiieA  fangs  iu  blood  euibrued. 

Drydvn :  Theodore  &  Ho7iorki,  113, 114 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  coil,  or  bend  of  a  rope ;  a  noose,  a 
trap. 

(2)  The  clutches  or  power  of  anything. 

"SeUed  by  the  relentless /anff«  of  deapotiauL  "— 
i-ox:  Speech,  Jan.  1794. 

(3)  Any  shoot,  or  other  thing  by  which  hold 
can  be  taken. 

"The   protuberant  fangs    of   the   yMCH." —Evelyn  ■ 
Kalerularium  llorteme. 

(4)  Power  of  seizing,  or  holding :  as  when  a 
pump  of  a  well  has  lost  the  power  of  suction 
so  that  the  water  does  not  rise  in  it,  perhaps 
from  something  being  wrong  about  the  well 
the  piston  is  said  to  have  lost  the  fang.  In 
this  case  water  is  poured  in  for  restoring  tlie 
power  of  operation.  Here  it  is  used  merely 
as  denoting  the  power  of  apprehension,  in  a 
literal  sense.  Yovfang  obviously  signifies  thn 
hold  which  the  pump,  as  it  were,  takes  of  the 
water  for  bringing  it  up.    (Scotch.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  The  lower  part  of  a  tootli ;  the  portion 
imbedded  in  the  jaw. 

(2)  {PI.)  The  poison  teeth  of  a  serpent. 
(Poison  Fang.] 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  1  (4). 

2.  Machinery,  dc  . 

(1)  A  long  nail. 

(2)  A  projecting  claw,  as  that  on  the  reverse 
of  a  belt  plate,  which  passes  through  tlie  belt 
and  is  clenched  or  riveted  at  the  rear. 

(3)  The  tang  of  a  tool. 


(4)  A  projecting  tooth  or  prong  in  a.  lock, 
bolt,  or  tumbler. 

3.  Nautical : 

(1)  The  valve  of  a  pump-box. 

(2)  The  bend  of  a  rope. 

4.  Mining : 

(1)  A  notch  cut  out  in  the  side  of  an  adit  to 
serve  as  an  air-course. 

(2)  An  air-pipe  of  wood  iu  a  shaft ;  an  air 
main. 

H  (1)  In  a  fang :  So  entangled  as  not  to  be 
able  to  escape. 

(2)  To  lose  the  fang  : 

(a)  Said  of  a  pump  when  the  water  quits  it. 
(&)  To  miss  one's  aim  ;  to  fail  In  attempt  ; 

to  be  disappointed   in  one's  expectation  of 
success. 

(3)  To  &e  taken  in  or  with  tlie  fang :  Said  of  a 
thief  caught  in  the  act.    [Infangthef.] 

"  It  is  Btatute  be  the  lawe  of  this  realme,  that  aiie 
thieie  of  atollen  woodde,  taken  imth  the  fatig  iu  aiie 
vther  Lordea  landea,  suld  be  arreisted  with  the  wood, 
and  sail  autfer  the  Jaw  in  his  court,  fra  quhom  tlie 
woodde  was  stolleu."  —  Skene :  De  Verborum  Signif., 
a.v  Jnfangtkefe. 

f^gedfU.     [Eng./ang';  -ed.] 

I.  Lit.  :  Furnished  or  provided  with  fangs. 
".Whom  I  will  trust,  as  I  will  adders /an  p^d." 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  iiL  4. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Furnished  or  provided  with  any  instru- 
ments which  can  be  used  as  fangs  or  tusks. 

"  In  chariots /an^etf  with  scythe  they  scour  thefield." 
A.  Philips:  The  Briton, 

2.  Havmg  roots,  rooted. 

"  Tears  from  the  Alps  a  ridge  of  knotty  oaks 
Deep/ttTifferf,  and  ancient  tenants  of  the  rocks." 

Watts  :  Victory  of  the  Poles. 

fSng'-iingp  -pr.  par.  or  a.    [Fang,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  £  particip.  adj.  .  (See 
the  verb). 

fanging-pipes,  s.  pi. 

Mining :  A  main  of  wooden  pipes  used  as 
air-conductors. 

*  fiin'-gle,  s.  [Prob.  a  dimin.  from  fang  =  to 
take.]    A  trifle,  a  silly  fancy,  a  crotchet. 

"Which  is  notwoute  easy  lye  to  awerue  intonewe 
fangles."—Udal :  Timothy,  \v. 

*  fan'-gled  (gled  as  geld),  *  fan-gelde,  a. 

[Eng.  fangl(e);  ~ed.]     Gaudy,  showy,  vainly 
decorated ;  fantastical. 

"  Be  not  as  in  our  fungled  world,  a  garment 
^  Hotter  than  that  it  covera.*" 

Shakesp.  :  Cyrribeline,  v.  4. 

T[  Obsolete,  except  in  the  compound  neiv- 
fangled  (q.v.). 

^  f^n'-gle-ness,  *  fan-gle~nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
fangle;  -ness.]  The  state  of  being  gaudily  or 
fantastically  ornamented ;  fantasticalness. 

"With  uevre  fanglenesse.  or  with  ouer  aumptuous 
expeuces."— 5(7"  T.  Elyot :  Gooernour,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

fS.ng'-less,  a.  [Eng.  fang;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  fangs  or  teeth  ;  toothless. 

"  So  that  his  power,  like  to  nfangless  lion. 
May  ofler,  but  not  hold." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  If'.,  iv.  1, 

f^'-got,  s.  [Ital.  fangotto  —  a.  bundle.]  A 
quantity  of  wares,  as  raw  silk,  &c.,  from  one 
to  two  and  three-quarter  cwt. 

*  fang-yn,  v.t.    [Fang,  v.] 

f^n'-ion  (ion  as  yiin),  s.    [Fanon.] 

1.  Mil. :  A  small  flag  or  banner  carried  with 
the  baggage  of  a  brigade. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  small  flag  used  in  surveying 
stations. 

''  fSink,  v.t.    [Faxg,  v.] 

1.  To  seize,  to  entangle. 

2.  To  fold  sheep. 

fank«  s.    [Fank,  v.]    a  sheep-cot,  a  pen. 

"  In  the  vicinity  of  the  farmer's  dwelling  there  is  a 
pen.  here  called  a  funk,  erected  of  stone  and  turf."  — 
Agr.  Siiro.  Stirl.,  p.  29a. 

*  fanne,  ;..  &  v.    [Fan.] 

*  f&n'-nel,  ».    [Fanon.] 
f^'-ner,  s.     [Eng.  fan,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who,  or  that  which 
fans,  or  acts  as  a  fan. 

II.  Technically: 

1,  Agric. :  A  wnnowing  machine  ;  a  fan. 

"The  winnowing  machine,  or  corn/<Mzner,  from  the 
Pf^*."''oi"«'ation.  niadeits  firat  appearance  at  Haw- 


ick."—sme.  Ace.  P.  Hawick,  viii.  525. 


2.  Domest. :  A  circular  configuration  made 
up  of  vanes,  or  flat  discs,  placed  in  a  window, 
door,  &c.,  and  set  in  motion  by  the  current  of 
air  passing  through  it,  to  purify  and  freshen 
the  atmosphere  in  a  room,  &e. ;  a  ventilator. 

fSji'-niug,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Fan,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^ibst. :  The  act  or  process  of  causing 
a  current  of  air  to  pass  over  by  a  fan  ;  the  pro- 
cess of  winnowing  corn  with  a  fan. 

"  others  take  this/finmnfl'  for  that  discovery  which 
ahall  be  made  at  the  day  of  judgment." — Goodwin: 
Works,  vol.  v.,  pt.  ii,.  i>.  144. 

fanning-breeze,  s. 

Naitt. :  A  light,  gentle  breeze,  just  sufficient 
to  fill  the  light  sails,  as  they  extend  or  collapse 
by  the  action  of  the  air  and  the  motion  of  the 

vessel. 

fanning-machine,  fanning-mlll,  s. 

A  machine  or  apparatus  for  winnowing  corn 
by  a  blast  of  air. 

f^'-on,  ^fan-nel,  *fan-nom,  *  fan-one, 
*  fan-un,  *  fan-une,  ^  fan-noon,  ^  plian- 

un,  s.  [Fr.  fanon,  from  Low  Lat.  fane,  phano, 
from  0.  H,  Ger.  fano  =  a  banner.] 

I.  Ord.  Ijing. :  A  flag,  a  banner ;  especially 
the  church  banner  carried  in  processions. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Eccles.  :  A  word  used  in  Old  English  in- 
ventories for  a  maniple.  Mabillon  observes  that 
the  word  has  three  meanings  :  (1)  a  napkin ;  (2) 
a  maniple,  or  sudarium ;  and  (3)  a  corporale. 
Georgius  says  that  the/aiion.  or  phanon  worn 
by  the  popes  when  celebrating  mass  pontifl- 
cally,  is  the  same  as  the  orale,  and  is  a  veil  of 
four  colours  in  stripes,  which  is  put  on  after 
the  girdle,  is  turned  back  over  the  head  till 
the  chasuble  is  put  on,  after  which  it  is 
brought  down  over  the  shoulders  and  breast. 
{Pugin :  Gloss.  Eccles.  Ornninents.)  It  was  also 
applied  to  the  white  linen  cloth  in  which  the 
laity  made  their  oblations  at  the  altar. 

"  Fanun  or  fanen.  Fanula,  manipulus."— Prompt. 
Parv. 

2.  Med. :  A  splint  of  a  particular  shape,  em- 
ployed in  fractures  of  tlie  thigh  and  leg,  to 
keep  the  bones  in  contact.  The  fanons  are 
divided  into  true  and  false.  The  true  fanon 
consists  of  a  cylinder  of  straw,  strongly  sur- 
rounded by  a  cord  or  riband,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  stick  is  usually  placed  to  ensure  its 
solidity.  The  false  consists  of  a  tliick  piece  of 
linen,  made  flat  like  a  compress,  and  folded  at 
the  extremities.  It  was  placed  between  the 
fractured  limb  and  the  true  fanon.  The  chap- 
fanon  is  a  large  piece  of  common  cloth,  placed 
between  the  fractured  limb  and  the  fanon,  on 
which  the  fanon  or  lateral  oplints  are  rolled. 
(Diinglison :  Med.  Diet.) 

f^-ta'-i^i-a,'  s.     [Ital.] 

Mus.  :  A  composition  in  a  style  in  which 
form  is  subservient  to  fancy.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  descendant  of  the  madrigal,  and  was 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  term  Sonata. 

*  f^'-ta-§ie,  *-.    [Fantasy.] 

""  f^ -ta-^ied,  a.     [Eng.  fantasy ;  -ed.] 

1.  Filled  with  fancies  or  imaginations. 

*'  I  find  the  people  atrHngely  fantasied." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iv.  2. 

2.  Imagined,  imaginary,  fancied. 

"Things  not  aeene  but  fantasied.''~Fox :  Martyrs, 
p.  296. 

""fan'-t^m,  ""fan-tesme,  ""phan'-tzi^m, 

5.  [Lat.  p)liantasma,  from  Gr,  <^din-ao-/ia  {x^han- 
tasnia),  from  ^avrd^u}  (phantazo)  =  to  make 
visible  :  (^aiVw  (phaiJio)  —  to  ajipear,  to  shine : 
O.  Fr.  fantasme  ;  Sp,,  Port.,  &  ital.  fantasma.'] 
[Phantom.]  Something  which  appears  to  the 
imagination  ;  a  phantasm  ;  a  phantom. 

"  It  .  ,  ,  imagines  by  those  fantasms  that  are  repre- 
sented unto  it."—Jip.  Hall:  Temptations  liepelled, 
Dec.  1. 

*  f&n-t^q'ue  (que  as  k),  a.  [Fr.]  Fan- 
tastic, whimsical. 

"  In /anitts^we  apposition."  E.  B.  Browning. 

*  fan'-t^St,  s.  [Fantasie.]  One  whose  mind 
is  tilled  with  fantastic,  whimsical,  or  strange 
ideas. 

"  He  is  a  quiet  and  sublime  euthuaiiist,  with  a  stiunjj 
tinge  of  the /antaaf." — Coleridge.    {Ogilvie  ) 

flin-t^'-tic,  *  fan-tas-tick,  ^  fan-tas- 
tlcke,  *  fan-taa-tike,  ''fan-tas-tique, 

a.  &  s.     [Fr.  fantastique,  from  Gr.  (fyavraa-TiKo-; 


boil.  1.6^;  pout.  j6i*-l;  oat,  feU.  ohorus,  ^bin.  ben?li;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect,  ^enophon.  eylst.     ph  =  fc 
cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion.  -?lon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel.  deL 
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(^phaiitustikos),  from  ^avrdCto  (phantazo)  =  to 
make   visible;    cf.   Port.   &  Ital.  fantastico.] 
[Fancy.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Fanciful;  bred  or  exiating  only  in  the 
imagination ;  not  real ;  imaginary,  vis)onar5^ 

"By  thiukmg  on /an(a3(/c  summer's  heat." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  1.  8. 

2.  Full  of  or  characteiized  by  fancy  or  con- 
ceit. 

"Without  eenflelesa  phrases  axid. fantastick  affecta- 
tions. "—GranviZi  ;  Ser.  i. 

*  3.    Unreal  ;  apparent    only ;   having  the 
nature  of  a  phantom. 

4.  Whimsical,  capricious,  fanciful ;  indulg- 
ing in  the  vagaries  of  fancy  or  imagination, 

"  That  ray  fantastic  mind  mfiy  prove 
The  torments  it  deservea  to  try." 

Rochester :  A  Hong. 

5.  Exhibiting  fancifiil  or  grotesque  appear- 
ances ;  odd,  grotesque.* 

"  Like  an  angry  ape 
Playa  saoh  faiUastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven, 
As  make  the  angela  weep," 

Shakesp. :  Measure/or  Measure,  ii.  2. 

*  6.  Incredible,  prodigious, 

"  Who  hath  done  to-day  mad  and  fantastic  execu- 
tion." Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  v.  5. 

*  7.  Imaginative. 

*  8.  Uncertain,  fickle,  capricious. 

"  Nor  happiness  can  I,  nor  misery  feel, 
From  any  turn  of  het fantastic  wheel" 

Prior :  1/enry  &  Emma. 

*  fi.  .-4s  suhst.  :  A  fantastic,  whimsical,  or 
conceited  person. 

"A  vain  fantastic,  that  takes  proud  clothes  to  he 
part  of  himself." — Bp.  Jackson:  Works,  in.  62. 

i^-t^'-tic-al, ''fan-tas-tic-all.a.  [Eng. 
fantastic;  -al.]    The  same  as  Fantastic  (q.v.). 

"Iwillbeno  comiDaliion  of  such  miBled,  fanULStical 
fellows."— fiiwi^an  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

%  For  the  difference  between /au(as(icaZ  and 
fanciful,  see  Fanciful. 

tEng.  fantastical; 


*  fSji-ta,s-tic-s,i'-i-t^, 

'ity.  ]    Fantasticalness. 


"No  affectation, /an((W((ca?i7i/,  or  distortion  dwelt 
hi\iim."—Carlyle :  Miscell,  iv.  146. 

^n-tas'-tic-al-ly,   adv.     [Eng.  fantastical; 

-ly.]    In  a  fantastic,  fanciful,  whimsical,  or 
grotesque  manner. 

"  Aa  springing  high  the  silver  dew 
lu  vfhirli  fantastccaltj/  flew." 

Byron  :  The  Giaour. 

^n-tas'-tic-al-ness,  s.    [Eng.  fantastical; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  fantas- 
tical ;  whimsicality ;  grotesqiieness  ;  caprice. 
"Put  him  out  of  conceit  with  it,  by  having  con- 
vmced  him  of  the  fantasticalness  of  it."— Tillotson: 
Works.    (Pref.) 

*  fSll-tas'-ti-gi^m,  s.  [Eng.  fantastic  ;  -vm.] 
The  quality  of  being  fantastic  ;  fantastical- 
ness. 

' '  Not  only  does  the  introduction  of  these  imaginary 
beings  permit  greater /nnta«(icism  of  incident,  but  in- 
finite fantasticism  of  treatment."— yjiMftiJi  .■  Jfodem 
Painters,  pt.  iv.,  eh.  vii.,  §  ". 

*  fS,n-tS,S'-tic-ly,  adv.  ['E,Jig.  fantastic ;  -ly.] 
In  a  fantastic  znanner  ;  fantastically. 

"He  is  neither  too/an(ffis(ic?^  melancholy,  .  .  .  or  too 
rashly  choleric'  —fien  Jonson  :  Cynthia's  Revels,  ii.  l. 

*^n-tas'-tic-ness,  ^  fan-tas-tick-ness, 

s.     [Eng.  fantastic;  -ness.]     Fantasticalness, 
caprice,  humour. 

"By  their  own  supine  negligence  and  fantastick- 
ness.  —HoweU:  Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  59. 

*  f^n-t^S'-ti~co,  s.  [Ital.]  One  full  of  whims 
or  fancies ;  a  fantastical,  whimsical,  or  capri- 
cious person. 

"  Such  antic,  lisping,  affecting  fantasticoes,  these 
new  tuners  of   accents  "—Shakesp. :  Romeo  £  Juliet, 

*  f3.n'-ta-sy,  *  fan-ta^sie,  *  fan-ta-sye, 
*  fan-te-sy,  s.  [0.  Fr.fantasie;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital. /a»tosta.]    [Fancy,  s.] 

1.  Fancy,  imagination. 

"  He  therou  flxeth  all  hiafantoj-'i'-.'' 

Spenser :  Hymn  in  Honour  of  Love. 

2.  An  idea  or  conception  of  the  mind. 

"Full  of  hatef ul/ttn(asit'«." 
SJtahesp.  :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i.  2. 

3.  A  mental  image  ;  a  phaiitom  ;  a  dream. 

"Away,  vain /awi'osieg/— doth  less  of  power 
Dwell  round  thy  summit,  or  thy  cliffs  invest." 

I/emans:  View  from.  Castro. 

4.  Whim,  caprice,  fancy,  humour,  indication. 

"  To  please  hiBfantasie."     Shakesp. :  Otliello,  iii.  3. 

5.  Love,  inclination. 

"  Fie  on  smi\i\  fantasia ! ' 
Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 


*  iSn'-ta-sy,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fantasy,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  imagine,  to  fancy. 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  fancy,  to  imagine,  to  believe, 

"  HefatJtasieth  thus."— P^dai  .■  John  x. 

f^-to-ccini  (ccini  as   9he'-ne),  n.  pi. 

[Ital.] 

1.  Puppets  made  to  peiform  by  concealed 
wires  or  strings. 

2.  Dramatic  representations,  at  which  pup- 
pets are  made  to  peiform  ;  a  marionette  show. 

"^f^'-tom,  ^fan-tome,  '^fan-turn,  «. 

[Phantom.] 

fantom-com,  s.    [Phantom-corn.] 

*  f3.nt'-sy,  s.    [Fancy,  $.] 

*  fan'-un,  s.    [Fanon.] 

*fap,  a.   [Etym.  doubtful.]   Muddled,  fuddled. 
"  And  being  fap,  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  cashiered." — 
Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1. 


fa-quir. 


[Fakir.] 


far,  *  feor,  *  feorr,  *  fer,  *  ferr,  *  for, 
*  fur,  *  furre,  *  fyrre,  *  ver,  a.  &  adv. 
[A.S.  feor;  cogn.  with  Dut.  ver;  Icel.fjarri; 
Sw.  fjerran;  Da.  j^ern;  O,  H.  Ger.  ver  =  f ar 
(a)  :  verro  =  far  (adv.) ;  Ger.  fern ;  Goth. 
fairra ;  Gr.  iripav  (pera/n)  =  beyond  ;  Sans. 
paras  =  beyond  ;  para  =  far,  distant.] 

A,  ^s  adjective: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Distant ;  a  long  way  off ;  separated  by  a 
wide  space  from  another  place. 

"We  have  come  from  a.  far  country." — Joshua  ix.  6. 

2.  The  more  distant  of  two  ;  the  further : 
as,  the  far  side  of  a  horse,  <fec. ;  opposed  to 
near  (q.v.). 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Remote  from  one's  purpose,  intention,  or 
wishes. 

"luiliseuer/urhimfro."     Harly  Eng.  Poems,  p.  6. 

*  2.  Remote  or  removed  in  affection ;  not 
near  or  close  ;  alienated. 


B.  As  adverb : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  In  a  great  extent  of  space  or  distance  ;  at 
a  great  distance ;  widely. 

"  And  the  king  went  forth  .  .  and  tarried  in  a  place 
that  was/«r  off.  — 2  Samuel  xv.  17. 

2.  To  a  great  distance. 

"  Ich  habbe  go  mtuii  mile 
Wel/eor  biyonde  weste." 

King  Horn,  1,177. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  a  certain  point,  degree,  or  distance  : 
as,  So/ar  things  have  gone  well. 

"It  is  so  far  from  being  our  duty  to  unite  ourselves 
to  thera."—DaUU :  Apology  for  Reformed  C.-urches. 

2.  In  great  part ;  to  a  great  extent. 

"The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand." — Rotti, 

xiiL  12. 

3.  In  a  great  proportion ;  greatly,  exceed- 
ingly. 

"  Which /ar  exceeds  his  skilL" 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  81. 

4.  Distantly,  widely,  vaguely. 

"  Shall  we  sparingly  show  you  far  off  the  Dauphin's 
jae&ning  T'— Shakesp. :  Jlenry  V.,  i.  2. 

5.  Deeply. 

"He  did  look/ar  into  the  service  of  the  time." 
Shakesp. :  AlVs  Well  That  Ends  WeU,  i.  2. 

6.  Distantly  in  time  :  remotely. 

^  For  the  difi'erence  between/ar  and  distant, 
see  Distant. 

If  (1)  By  far :  In  a  very  great  measure ;  very 
greatly  ;  exceedingly. 

(2)  From  far:  From  a  distant  country;  from 
a  great  distance. 

(3)  Far  other:  Very  different. 

(4)  So  far  as  :  As  regards. 

Ij  Far  is  largely  used  in  composition  with 
the  senses  of  at  or  to  a  distance  ;  widely  :  as, 
far-heaming,  far-dreaded,  far-darting,  far-echo- 
ing, far-extended,  far-extending,  far-glancing, 
far-looking,  far-jnercing,  far -resounding ,  far- 
shooting,  far -spreading,  far -stretched,  &c. 

*  far-aboiit,  s.   A  wandering,  a  digression. 

"Wliatneed  the-^e  far -aboutsy '—Fuller :  Holy  War. 

far-away,  far-awa',  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Distant,  remote,  as  to  place. 

"  The  relics  that  are  fetched  fraa  far^awa'  kirka  and 
sae  forth." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxix. 


2.  Distant  as  to  consanguinity. 

"  Pate's  nfar-awa^  cousin  of  mine."— '?cof( .'  Rob  Roy. 
ch,  xiv. 

far-brought,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Fetched  or  brought  from  a  great 
distance. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Far-fetched  :  as,  far-brought  con- 
clusions. 

far-cast,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Thrown  to  a  distance. 

*2.  Divined,  augured, 

*  far-caster,  *  fercaster,  s.  A  diviner, 
a  soothsayer. 

"  Moiiy  wordys  hade  the  wegh,  wise  of  his  dedls. 
In  fele  thinges  forwise,  and  a.  fercaster." 

Destruction  of  lYoy,  8,949. 

^  far-casting,  *  fercastynge,  u,.  &  s. 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Throwing  to  a  distance. 

2,  Divining,  auguring;  far-sighted. 

B.  As  subst. :  Divination,  augury,  far-sight- 
edness. 

"  Of  sotyJtee,  and  of  malice,  and  of  fercaatynge  thei 
passen  alle  men  landre  heveine.":—Mau7ideviUe,  p.  219. 

far-distant,  a.  A  long  way  off,  either  in 
space  or  time. 

far-famed,  «..  Celebrated  far  and  near  ; 
widely  known. 

"  The  far-famed  castle  of  the  Elector  Palatine  was 
turned  into  a  heap  of  ruins." — Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng., 
ch.  xi.  ' 

*  far-fet,  a.     Far-fetched.     {Lit.  &  Fig.) 

"  York,  with  all  hi8/ai"-/€(  policy." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  ilL  L 

*  far-fetch,  s.  A  deeply-laid  or  cunning 
stratagem. 

"  But  Jesuits  have  deeper  reaches 
In  all  their  iiolitick/ar^efcftea." 

Butler :  Ifudibras,  pt.  ill,  c.  11. 

*  far-fetch, -u.*.  To  bring  from  far ;  to  draw 
conclusions  remote  from  or  little  justified  by 
the  premises. 

"To  far-fetch  the  name  of  Tartar  from  a  Hebrew 
wor  d.  ■ ' — Fullf  r. 

far-fetched,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  -Brought  from  a  far  or  distant  place. 
"  We  traced  the  far-fetched  gold  unto  the  mine." 

Dryden :  To  tjie  Lord  Protector,  xxxi. 

2.  Fig. :  Studiously  sought ;  elaborately 
^trained  ;  not  easily  or  naturally  introduced. 

"His  discredit  in  hia  over-strained  aad  far-fetched 

derivations."— J'u.^ier  .■   Pisgah   Sight;  Directions  for 
Index. 

*far-forth,*fer-forth,adv.  [Farforth.] 

*  far-most,  *  fer-most,  a.    [Farmost.] 

far-off^  a.     Distant,  remote. 
"  I  hear  the^ 

far-seeing,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Able  to  see  to  a  great  distance  ;  f&r- 
sighted. 

2.  Fig.  :  Calculating  long  before  the  results 
of  any  action. 

far-seen,  u. 

I.  Lit.  :  Seen  at  or  from  a  great  distance. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Far-sighted  ;  looking  far  before  one  :  as, 
a,far-see)i  man. 

2.  Well-versed  ;  accomplished  :  as,  one  far- 
seen  in  medicine,  &c. 

far-sighted,  a. 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  Seeing  to  a  great  distance. 

2.  Not  able  to  perceivB  distinctly  objects 
near  at  hand. 

II.  Fig.  :  Looking  far  ahead  ;  calculating 
long  before  the  probable  results  of  any  action 
or  course  of  conduct. 

"  The  one  human  being  who  was  able  to  mislead  that 
far-sighted  and  sure-footed  judgement" — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii, 

*  far-sightedly,  adv.  With  careful  fore- 
thought. 

far-sightedness,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
far-sighted. 

"  Men  who  are  distinguished  rather  by  wariness 
than  hy  farsightedness." — Macaulay  :  Bist,  Eng.,  ch.  L 

far-sought,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Sought  at  or  from  a  great  distance. 

2.  Fig. ;  Far-fetched  ;  abstruse  :  as,  far- 
sought  Iparning, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fslll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try, 


;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pSt, 
Sjih*ian.     se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


far  — fardung 
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*  far,  v.t.     [Far,  a.]    To  remove  to  a  distance. 

■,_,"  I  ^^  ^"''?,  ^  ^*^^  ^^^  "^^"  was  /urred  who  placues 
his  brains  wi  atrikmg  out  new  words."— J/rs.  Gasmen  • 
Sylvias  Lovers,  ch,  x 

*  far  (1).  s.  A  journey,  an  expedition.  [Fare,  s.] 

far  (2),  s.     [A.S./mr7i.]     Tiie  young  of  swine  ; 
a  litter  or  farrow  of  pigs.     [Farrow.] 
"  For  now  is  the  loss  of  the/ar  of  the  bow 
More  great  than  the  loss  of  two  calves  of  the  cow." 
Tmsei:    (Johnson.) 
f&^;-^^  s.     [From  Michael  Faraday,  the  great 
-    electtician.] 

Elect.:  107  natural  units  =  1  ohm,  the  mea- 
sure of  electro-magnetic  capacity. 

fa-r^d'~ic,  a.  [Eng.  farad;  -ic;  Ft.  fara- 
dique.]    Pertaining  or  relating  to  faradisation 

(q-v.) 

f&r'-a-di§iin,  s,  [Eng.  farad  ;  -ism.]  The  same 
as  faradisation  (q.v.). 

f&r-a-di^-a'-tlon,  s.  [From  the  name  of  the 
discoverer,  and  Eng.  suff.  -isaiion.] 

Elect. :  The  medical  application  of  the 
magneto-electric  currents,  discovered  bv  Fara- 
day in  1837. 

far'-and,  ""far-ande,  *  far-rand,  *  far- 
ant,  ^far-rant,  a.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of 
favorand,  fromj  to  favour  =  to  be  like.  Dr. 
Morris  suggests  Gael,  farranta  =  stout,  brave.] 
[Favour,  v.] 

*  1.  Handsome. 

"  If  thay  weie/arande  and  fre  as  fayre  to  beholde." 
£.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleaimess,  607. 

*  2.  Pleasing,  pleasant. 

"Ijest  les  thou  leue  my  tale /aronde." 

B.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Pearl,  865. 

*  3.  Joyous,  joyful,  merry. 

*'  The  solace  of  the  eolmpuete  in  that  sale  dured 
Of  th&tfarand  fest,  tyl  fayled  the  sunue." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  1,758 

4.  Sagacious,  quick,  clever. 

"  Look  up,  like  a, /arrant  heast — hae  ye  nae  pity  on 
your  master,  uor  uae  thought  about  him  ava,  an'  him 
in  Bic  a.  ■ii\\Bky^"—Broivniii  of  Sodsbeck,  ii.  236. 

far'-an-dam^,  ^far-an-dains,  s.  [Fr.  fer- 
randtiie.] 

Fabric:  A  species  of  cloth,  partly  of  silk 
and  partly  of  wool. 

"The  Lords  fell  to  consult  and  debate  if  the  said 
act,  prohibiting  all  clothes  made  of  silk  etuffa  to  be 
■worn  by  any  except  the  privileged  persons,  reached  to 
farandains ;  which  are  part  silk,  part  hair. ' — Eouti^ 
tatnhall,  3  Suppl.  Dec,  p.  2. 

far'-and-l^,  *  far-ant-ly,  a.   [Eng.  farand; 

1.  Comely,  handsome. 

2.  Orderly,  becoming,  decent. 

*  Car'-gnd-man,  s.  [A.S.  fara  =  a  traveller, 
and  Eng.  Tndn.]  A  traveller,  a  merchant 
stranger.    (Skene.) 

fo-r&n'-do-la,  »'.  [Ita\.  ;  ¥r.  farandoule.]  A 
dance  popular  among  the  peasants  of  the 
south  of  France  and  the  neighbouring  part  of 
Italy.  It  is  performed  by  men  and  women 
taking  hands,  and  forming  a  long  line,  and 
■  winding  in  and  out  with  a  waving  motion. 
The  manner  of  taking  hands  is  peculiar.  The 
men  and  women  are  placed  alternately,  each 
man's  right  hand  is  held  by  a  woman's  right 
hand,  and  his  left  by  the  left  hand  of  another 
woman,  so  that  along  the  line,  when  seen 
from  the  front  of  the  row,  there  is  a  woman's 
face  and  a  man's  back,  and  the  reverse.  The 
dance  is  sometimes  made  the  means  of  fanning 
popular  excitement.  .  .  .  The  figures  of  the 
Farandola,  by  the  name  of  tlie  Spanish 
Dantje,  were  well  known  in  English  ball- 
rooms thirty  years  since.     (StaUier  &  Barrett.) 

far^e,  s.  [Fr.  =a  stuffing  in  meat ;  a  fond  and 
dissolute  play  (Cotfjrave),  from  farcer  =  to 
stuff;  Lat./amo;  I'tal. /arsa.] 

*1.  Seasoning,  stuffing,  &c.,  of  meat;  force- 
meat. 

*  2.  A  composition  of  different  foods. 

3,  Originally  a  petty  show  exhibited  in  the 
street;  now  a  recognised  performance  at  the 
theatres.  The  difference  between  comedy  and 
farce  is  that  the  former  keeps  to  nature  and 
probability,  and  therefore  is  confined  to  cer- 
tain laws  allowed  by  critics  ;  whereas  farce 
sets  aside  all  laws  npon  occasion.  Its  end  is 
to  make  merry,  and  it  sticks  at  nothing  that 
may  further  it.  Hence  the  dialogue  is  usually 
low,  the  persons  of  inferior  rankj  the  fable  or 
action  trivial  or  ridiculous,   and  nature  and 


trutli  everywhere  lieightened  and  exaggerated 
to  make  more  palpable  ridicule. 

"Farce  is  that  in  poetry  which  grotesque  is  in 
picture.  The  persons  and  actions  of  a  farce  are  all 
nn natural,  and  the  manners  false,  that  is,  inconsistent 
with  the  characters  of  mankind." — Drydcn  :  Parallel 
of  Poetry  &  Painting. 

4.  Ridiculous  or  empty  show  or  parade  ; 
mere  show. 

*  far^e,  *  farse,  *  farsen,  *  faarce,  v.t. 

[Farce,  s.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  stuff,  as  with  forcemeat ;  to  fill  with 
stuffing. 

2.  To  stuff,  to  fill. 

*'  His  tipiiet  was  ivyfarsed  ful  of  knives." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.  (Prol.),  233. 

3.  To  fatten,  to  swell  out. 

"  If  thou  would'6t/aroc  thy  lean  ribs  " 

Ben  Jonson. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  stuff,  to  fill. 

"  His  holye  feelynge  faythefuU  folke  are  farsed  full 
of  heresies. ' — Sir  T.  More :  Workes,  p.  614. 

2.  To  swell  out,  to  puff. 

"  The/orced  title  running  'fore  the  king." 

Shalwsp.  :  Eenry  I .,  iv.  i. 

^  faT'9e-ment»  s.  [Eng.  farce;  -ment.]  The 
stuffing  of  meat ;  forcemeat ;  stuffing  of  any 
kind. 

'  They  often  spoil  a  good  dish  with  improper  sauce 
and  uuAa,vonryforcements."—Eeltham:  Retolves,  pt.  i., 
res,  93. 

far'-9eur,  s  [Fr.]  A  writer  of  farces ;  a 
.ioker, 

far'-9i-cal  (1),  a.  [Eng.  farc(e);  -4cal.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  farce;  like  a  farce;  ludi- 
crous, droll,  comical. 

"  Whether  the  A  IcheTniat  be  farcical  or  not.  "—Hard  ■ 
Provinces  of  the  Drama,  ch,  Iv. 

far'-9i-cal  (2),  a.  [Eng.  farcy;  -cal]  Of  ot- 
pertaining  to  the  disease  called  farcy. 

far'-ci-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  farcical ;  -ly.]  In 
a  farcical,  ludicrous,  or  comical  manner. 

far'-ci-cal-ness»  s.  [Eng.  farcical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  farcical. 

far'-9il-ite,  s.    [Eng. /arce,  s. ;  suff.  -lite  (MUi.) 
(q.v.).] 
Min. :  Pudding-stone. 

far'-9i-nien,  s.    [Lat.] 

Vet. :  The  same  as  Farcy  (q.v.). 

*'f3,r9'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Farce,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  suhst.  :  Stuffing  for  meat,  forcemeat. 
"  To  make  broth  and  farcing,  and  that  full  dewly," 
Interlude  of  Jacob  &  Esau  ( 1568'. 

*  far'-cost,  *  fare-coste,  *  vare-cost,  *. 

[Icel.  farkostr,  farskostr;  Sw.  fcerkost.'} 

1.  A  boat,  a  ship. 

"  Al  tha  that  in  that/a7"cos(  ferd. 
Ware  med."  Metrical  Bomilies,  p.  xix 

2.  A  journey,  a  voyage. 

*'  Erien  hine  gan  frsenie  of  his/areco«(e." 

Layamon,  iii.  234, 

*  farc'-tate,  a.  [Lat.  farctiis,  pa.  par.  of 
furcio  =  to  stuff.] 

Bot.  :  Stuffed,  full ;  without  vacuities.  Ap- 
plied to  a  leaf,  stem,  or  pericarp,  in  opposi- 
tion to  one  that  is  hollow  or  tubular. 

far'-9y,  *far-cin,  s.  [Fr.  farcin;  Ital.  far- 
cina,  from  Lat.  farcio  =  to  stuff,  because  it 
swells  out  the  legs  of  horses.] 

Vet.  :  A  disease  in  horses,  closely  allied  to 
glanders.  There  are  two  forms  of  the  disease : 
(1)  Glanders,  malia,  &c.,  affeftingthe  pituitary 
membrane,  and  occasioning  a  profuse  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils,  with  pustular  erup- 
tions or  small  tumours,  which  soon  suppurate, 
being  attended  by  symptoms  of  malignant 
fever,  and  gangrene  of  various  parts  ;  (2)  belong 
the  same  disease,  but  appearing  in  the  shape 

,  of  small  tumours  (farcy-buds)  about  tlie  legs, 
lips,  face,  neck,  &c.,  of  the  horse ;  sometimes 
very  painful,  suppurating  and  degenerating 
into  foul  ulcers.  They  are  often  seen  toge- 
ther. (Dunglison.)  When  the  disease  causes 
distended  appearance  of  the  Ijrmphatic  vessels, 
it  is  called  Bud  or  Button  Farcy  ;  when  con- 
fined to  dropsical  accumulations  in  and  about 
the  legs.  Water  Farcy. 


farcy-bud,  s. 

Vet.  :  A  little  tumour  which  appears  on  tho 
face,  neck,  or  inside  of  the  thigh  of  hoi^es. 
It  is  generally  the  first  indication  of  Farcy. 

fard,  *  faird,  *  f eird,  v,t.    [Fr.  farder.] 

1.  To  paint  over. 

"  He  found  that  beauty  which  he  had  left  innocent 
farded  and  sophisticated  with  some  court  drug."— 
Wilson  .■  Eist.  Jam^s  I. 

2.  To  smear  or  slur  over. 

"  Nor  will  my  conscience  permit  me  tofeird  or  daub 
over  the  causes  of  divine  wrath." — Scott:  Old  Mor- 
tality, ch.  xxl 

3.  To  embellish,  to  set  off,  to  adoru. 

"  They  mask  a  feigned  heart  with  the  vail  oifairded 
language. " — Calderwood. 

*  fard  (1),  s.    [Fard,  v.]    Paint,  colour. 

"Rubbed  with  Spanish  wool,  painted  with  French 
fard." — Whitaker:  Review  of  Gibbon's  Eistory. 

*  fard  (2),  *  farde,  *  faird, «.    [Fare,  ».) 

1.  Course,  motion. 

"Thau  Italy  als  sone 
Sche  leuis,  and  vlth  Bwiftfarde  gan  to  fle." 

Douglas .'  Virgil,  226,  tf. 

2.  Force,  violence,  ardour. 

"At  last  King  Feredech  seand  the  myddil  ward  of 
PIchtia  approaeneand  to  diacomfltoure,  ruachit  with 
%\.afarde  amangJhiB  ennymes,  that  he  was  excludit  fra 
his  awin  folkis.  '—BeUendene :  Chron.,  bk.  x.,  oh.  TilL 

8.  A  blast,  or  current  of  wind. 

"  He  with  grete /ardfa  of  wludis  flaw  throw  the  skye." 
Douglas :  Virgil,  22,  20. 

If  To  make  a  faird :  To  make  a  bustle. 
fard'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Pr.] 

Naut.  :  Dunnage,  loose  wood,  coir,  &c., 
stowed  among  cargo  to  prevent  it  from  shiftii  ig', 
or  placed  below  dry  goods  to  keep  them  from 
being  injured  by  bilge-water. 

•far'-del  (1),  *  far-dll,  s.    [0.  Fr.,  a  dimin. 
of  farae  =  a   burden;  Low  Lat.  fardellua; 
lta.1.  fardello ;  S]^.  &  Fori,  fxrdel ;  FT.fardeau. 
Prob.  from  Arab.  fardaJi  =  a  package.] 
I.  Lit.  :  A  bundle,  a  pack,  a  package. 
"  He  sigh  a  man  slttynge  with  hlae/ardtU  in  the 
■treet."—  M'ycl^e  :  Judges  xlx.  17. 
H.  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything  cumbersome  or  inconvenient, 

"  Who  would/arde?*  hear? 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life." 

Shakesp. :  Samlet,  Iii    1 

2.  A  piece,  a  fragment. 

"  The  schUd  InfardiUis  can  fle  In  felld." 

Gawain  A  Golegrat,  iv.  2. 

fardel-bound,  s. 

Vet.  :  A  term  applied  to  sheep  and  cattle 
when  suffering  from  a  disease  caused  by  the 
retention  of  food  in  the  third  stomach,  or 
maniplus.  It  frequently  arises  from  the  eating 
of  over-ripe  clover,  vetches,  or  rye-grass  :  the 
food  being  tough  and  indigestible,  thestomaclk 
is  unable  to  moisten  and  concoct  it  with  suffi- 
cient speed,  and  fresh  quantities  being  taken 
in,  the  stomach  becomes  overgorged,  and  at 
last  paralyzed  and  affected  with  chronic  in- 
flammation. 

*  far'-del  (2),  s.  [A  contr.  of  farthing-deal 
(q.v.).]*  A  fourth  part. 

Fardel  of  land :  The  fourth  part  of  a  yard- 
land  (q.v.). 

*  far'-del,  ""  far-die,  v.t.    [Pabdel,  «.)   To 

make  or  pack  up  in  bundles. 

"  Things  orderly,  fardled  up  under  heads,  an  xaca/i 
portable.'— /"uBer.-  Eoly  State,  p.  164. 

*  far'-der,  u.  &  adv.    [Farther.] 

*  fard'-ingy  s.    [Farthing.] 

*  fard'-mg, «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

farding-bag,  s.  The  first  stomach  of  a 
ruminant  animal,  in  which  green  food  lies  until 
it  is  chewed  over  again  ;  the  rumen. 

*  fard'-in-gale  (1),  s.    [Farthingale.] 

*  fard'-in-gale  (2),  s.    [Farcing -deal.] 

^fard'-ing-deal,"  fard-ing-dale,  *  fiard- 
ing-dele,  s.  [A.S.  feorthung=ai.  fourth  part; 
d(^l  =  a  part,  a  portion.]  An  old  measure  of 
land,  supposed  to  have  been  the  fourth  part 
of  an  acre.    [Yard-land.] 

far'-dle,  v.t.    [Fardel,  v.] 

"  fard-nng,  s.  [A.S.  fyrding.]  An  expedi- 
tion, a  journey. 

"  Mannes  lifiode  buuen  eorthe  is  fardung." 

Old  Eng.  Homilies.  iL  189. 


b^  b63^;'poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  5eU,  chorus,  9hiii,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  :N:enophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -giion  =  zhiin.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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fare,  ^  far-en,  v.i.     [A.S.  /arau;  cogn.  with 

Dut.  varen ;  leel.  fara  ;  Dan.  fare  ;  Sw.  fara  ; 
O.  H.  Gex.faran;  Ger.fahren;  Goth./ara7i= 
to  go,  farjan  =  to  convey  ;  Gr.  -n-opevio  (poreuo) 
~  to  convey,  iropevofiai  {poreuoviai)  =  to 
travel,  from  Trdpos  {j^oros)  =  a  passage,  Trepdw 
(perao)  =  to  pass  through  ;  Lat.  exjjerior.] 
IFar,  Ferry.] 

*  1.  To  go,  to  travel,  to  pass,  to  journey,  to 
move  forward. 

"  So  nil  he/ares  ami  to  the  Iwder  comes 
Oi  Eden. "  Jiiltor.:  J'.  L.,  iv.  131. 

*  2.  To  depart. 

"  Thau  hesiil  of  thesae  liue/aren.' 

Old  Jimj.  Homilies,  ii.  27. 

*  3.  To  pass  by. 

*'  By  forty  ilayez   werii  faren,   ou   folde  no  fleach 
atyryed." 

Early  Eng  Allit  Poems  ;  Cleannfss,  403. 

4.  To  be  in  any  state,  whetlier  good  or  bad  ; 
to  be  attended  with  any  circumstances  or  con- 
ditions fortunate  or  unfortunate. 

"  How  hiis  thou /(irci!  in  far  land  ?" 

Tovnieley  Mysteries,  p  48. 

5.  To  live  ;  to  be  entertained  or  provided 
with  food. 

"  There  was  a  certain  rich  man  .  .  .  which  fared 
BUmptuoualy  every  day."— Lk/cb  xvi.  19. 

6.  {linpeTsonal)  : 

(1)  To  proceed  in  any  traiu  of  consequences, 
good  or  bad ;  to  turn  out,  to  result. 

■'  So  fares  it  when  with  truth  falsehood  conteuda." 
Jlilton  :  P.  Ji.,  iii.  443. 

(2)  To  happen  to  any  one,  whether  well 
or  ill. 

"  Right  swa  itfars  on  the  same  wyae 
By  thani  that  iu  purgatory  lyese." 

ffampoU :  Pricke  of  Conscience,  3,638. 

fare,  s.     [A.S.  farv,  from  furan  =  to  go,  travel ; 
O.  Fris.  fara,  fere,  fare  ;  Icel. /or.] 

*  1.  A  journey,  an  expedition,  especially  by 
water  ;  a  departure  on  a  journey. 

"  Fyudez  he  a  fayr  schyp  to  the/arc  redy." 

Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  98. 

'^  2.  A  company  ;  a  body  of  attendants  on  a 
journey. 

"Brien  bonuede  hiafare."  Layamon,  iii.  132, 

3.  The  price  charged  for  the  conveyance  of  a 
person  by  land  or  sea ;  the  sum  paid  for  con- 
veyance on  a  journey. 

4.  The  person  or  persons  conveyed  in  any 
vehicle. 

*"  5.  State  or  condition  of  being  ;  welfare. 

"  Then  may  thou  frayat  my /are." 

Gamii  i  the  Grejie  Knight.  409. 

*  6.  Bustle,  ado,  disturbance,  excitement. 

"  Whate  meneth  all  this  mevyfare  f  " 

Chaucer:  Court  of  Love,  l,ili. 

7.  Provisions  ;  food  of  the  table  ;  entertain- 
ment. 

"  My  lord,  eat  also,  though  the/«r«  is  coai-se." 

Tennyson  :  Qeraint  &  Enid,  1,05?. 

8.  The  quantity  of  fish  taken  in  a  fishing- 
boat. 

9.  The  fishing  season  for  cod. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fare  and 
provision:  "These  terms  are  alilie  employed 
for  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  may 
either  be  used  in  the  limited  sense  for  the 
food  one  procures,  or  in  general  for  whatever 
necessary  or  convenience  is  procured  ;  to  the 
term  fare  is  annexed  the  idea  of  accident ; 
provision  includes  tliat  of  design  ;  a  traveller 
on  the  continent  must  frequently  be  contented 
with  humble /a7'e,  unless  he  has  the  precaution 
of  carrying  his  provisions  with  him."  (Crahb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 


fare-box. 

in  tramcars,  &< 


A  place  of  deposit  for  fares 

{American.) 


fare-nut»  vare-nut,  s. 

Bot. :  Bunium  flexuosum.  {Britten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

l&'re-folk,  fa're-folks  {I  silent),  s.    [Etym. 
doubtful ;  prob.  for  fairy-folk.]    Fairies,  elves. 

"  With  Nymphis  and  Faunis  apouu  euery  syde, 
Quhilk /a rt/oZi (8  or  than  eltis  clepin  we. " 

K  Douglas  :    Virgil,  252,  45. 

fare-way,  s.     [Fairway.] 

fare-well',  fare-wel,  interj.     [Eng.  fare,  v., 
and  -vjelL] 

1.  Adieu  ;  good-bye;  an  expression  of  good 
wishes  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
one  from  whom  the  speaker  is  parting ; 
originally  and  properly  addressed  to  one  who 
is  about  to  start  on  a  journey,  and  then  mean- 
ing May  you  go  well— i.e.,  be  fortunate  iu  your 
journey.  It  is  now  commonly  addressed  to 
one  remaining  as  well  as  to  one  about  to  start. 


The  two  parts  of  the  word  are  sometimes 
separated  by  the  personal  pronoun,  as  in  Fare 
you  well.  It  is  also  used  as  an  expression  of 
simple  separation  :  as,  Farewell,  ye  groves. 

2.  Used  in  the  sense  of,  no  more  of,  good- 
bye to. 

"  Farewel  phyaike,  go  twre  the  man  to  cherehe." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  ■J,7C2. 

fa 're- well,  s.  &  a.     [Farewell,  interj.] 

A.  As  s^ihstantive : 

1.  A  good-bye  ;  an  adieu. 

"  But  we  .  .  .  gave  them  the  geatXe  farewell,  and  ao 
departed."— ^at.*/u2/r ;  Voyages  in.  ilU. 

2.  The  act  of  leaving  or  quitting. 

"  Welcome  ever  smiles,  and/areiPeZigoeaoutaighiug." 
Shakesp:  Troilus  it  Cressida,  ili.  a. 

3.  A  final  look  or  reference. 

"  Before  I  take  my  farewellolthesiibiect."— Addison. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Done  or  uttered  at  the  time  of 
leave-taking ;  valedictory  :  as,  a  farewell  ser- 
mon. 

"  Leans  on  his  apear  to  take  his  farewell  view." 

Tickelt:  On  the  Prospect  of  Peace. 

farewell-rock,  s.  A  common  term  iu 
the  youth  Wales  coal-fields  for  the  millstone 
grit,  because  on  striking  it  the  miner  bids 
farewell  to  all  workable  seams  of  coal. 

farewell-summer,  s. 

Bot. :  Saponaria  officinalis,  from  its  flowering 
in  the  months  of  August  and  September. 

*  fare-well',  v.t.  [Farewell,  inier?.]  To  bid 
farewell  to. 

"FarewelUng  the  flock  did  homeward  wind," — 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  91. 

*  far-fal'-la,  s.    [Ital.]    A  butterfly. 

"  And  nevf  farfalla  in  her  radiant  ahiue 
Too  bold,  I  burn  these  tender  winga  of  mine.' 

Sylvester:  The  JUagiiificence, 'J62. 

*  far'-fbrth,  *  fer-forth,  adv.  [Eng.  far, 
a.nd  forth.] 

1.  To  a  certain  degree  or  extent. 

"  Asferforth  as  his  conning  may  auffice." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  5,519. 

2,  To  a  great  degree  or  extent ;  in  a  great 
measure ;  far. 

"  Now  the  humid  night  vfa-afar/orth  apent." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  53. 

*  far'-forth-li^,  *  fer-forth-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
farforth  ;  -ly.]    To  a  certain  degree. 

"  K.%  ferforthly  aa  ever  ye  were  foled." 

Chaxkcer:  C.  T.,  12". 

far'-gite,  s.  [From  Glen  Farg  in  Fifeshirc 
where  it  occurs,  and  Eng.  suft".  {Min.)  -He. 
(q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  red  natrolite,  containing,  like  ga- 
lactite,  about  four  per  cent,  of  lime. 

*  f&r'-in,  5.     [Farina.] 

fa-ri'-na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  /ar  =  a  kind  of 
'grain ;  sp'elt.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Flour  or  meal ;  the  pc  .^'der  obtained  by 
grinding  the  seeds  of  gramineous,  legumin- 
ous, and  Gucurbitaceous  plants  in  particular. 
It  is  highly  nutritious,  and  is  much  used  for 
diet  and  medicine. 

*  2.  A  powdery  substance. 

"A  immbev  of  small  seeds  covered  with  a  red 
farina."— Granger :  The  Sugar-cane,  bk.  iv.     (Note.) 

II.  Technically: 

*  1.  Bot.  :  An  old  name  for  the  pollen  con- 
tained in  the  anthers  of  flowers. 

2.  Medical : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  1. 

(2)  In  the  pharniacopaeias  of  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin,  wheat-flour. 

*farinse  resolventes:  [Lat] 
Med. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  mixture 
of  the  farina  of  four  plants,  Lupimis  albiis, 
Ervitm  Ervilia,  Vicia  faher,  and  Hordeum  dis- 
ticlmni.     It  was  used  as  a  cataplasm. 

%  Fossil  farina :  A  variety  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  in  thin,  white  crusts,  light  as  cotton, 
and  easily  reducible  to  powder.  It  is  the 
Berg-mahl  of  the  Swedes  and  Laplanders. 

f^-i-na'-ceous  (ceous  as  shiis),  n.    [Lat. 
farinaceiis,  froin/aruio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Consisting  of  farina  :  as,  a  farinaceous 
diet. 

2.  Mealy ;  consisting  of  or  containing  farina. 
"The  i>roperest  food  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  for 

mankind  is  t^ken  from  the  farinaceons  or  mealy 
seeda  of  aonie  culmiferoua  plants."'— .ftr6n(ftnof.'  On 
Aliments,  ch.  iii.,  proi>.  4. 


*  3.  Resembling  meal ;  covered  with  a 
mealy  or  floury  substance. 

"All   farinaceous   or  mealy-winged    auimalu,    aa 
butterflies     or   motha."— Browne."      Vulgar    Lrroura, 
bk.  iii.,  cL.  xv. 
4.  Resembling    farina :    as,    a   farinaceous 
smell  or  taste. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Mealy,  having  the  texture  of  flour 
iu  a  mass,  as  the  albumen  of  wheat. 

2.  Med.  :  The  term  is  applied  to  certain 
eruptions  in  which  the  epidermis  exfoliates 
in  sniall  particles  similar  to  farina. 

far-i-na'-ceous-ly  (ceous  as  shiis),  adv. 
[Eng.  farinaceous;  -ly.]  In  a  farinaceous  or 
raeal-like  manner. 

farinaceously-tomentose,  a. 

Bot. :  Covered  with  a  mealy  kind  of  down. 
{Paxton.) 

fSr'-l-ndse,  u..     [Lat.  fariiiosus,  from  farina.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Yielding  or  containing  farina. 

2.  Bot.,  Entom.,  £c.:  Covered  with  a  light 
dust  or  powdery  substance,  like  meal. 

f^r'-i-nose-ljiF,  adv.  [Eng.  farinose;  -ly.]  In 
a  meal-like  or  farinaceous  manner. 

farinosely-tomentose,  u. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  farinaceously-tomentose 
(q.v.)    {Paxton.) 

*farl,  v.t.    [Furl.] 

*farl,  *  farle,  *fartlie,  s.  [A.S.  feortha  = 
fourth,  and  dikl  =  a  portion.]  Properly  the 
fourth  part  of  a  thin  cake  ;  also  applied  now 
to  tlie  third  part.    {Scotch.) 

*  far-leu,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful,] 

Old  Law :  Money  paid  by  tenants  in  lieu  of 
a  heriot ;  often  apiplied  to  the  best  chattel, 
as  distinguished  from  heriot  =  the  best  beast. 

*far'-lie,  *far'-ly,  a.  &  s.    [Ferly.] 

farm,  *  farme,  *  ferme,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  feorm 
=  a  feast,  from  Low  Lat.  /rma  =  a  feast,  a 
tribute  ;  O.  Fr.  ferme.  The  modern  sense  of 
farm  arose  by  degrees.  In  the  first  lilace 
lands  were  let  ou  condition  of  supplying  the 
lord  with  so  many  nights'  entertainment  for 
his  houseliold.  Thus  the  Saxon  Chron.,  a.d. 
775,  mentions  land  let  by  the  Abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, on  condition  that  the  tenant  should 
annually  pay  £50,  and  anes  nihtes  feoiinc,  one 
night's  entertainment.  This  mode  of  reckon- 
ing constantly  appears  in  Domesday  Book : 
"  Reddet  ^rmam  trium  noctium — i.e.,  100 
libr."  The  inconvenience  of  payment  in  kind 
early  made  universal  the  substitution  of  a 
money  payment,  wliich  was  called  finna  alba 
or  blanche  ferme,  from  being  paid  in  silver  or 
white  money  instead  of  victuals.  Sometimes 
the  rent  was  called  simply  fimut,  and  the 
same  name  was  given  to  the  farm,  or  land 
from  whence  the  rent  accrued.  From  A.S. 
the  word  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  Fr. 
ferme  =  a  farm,  or  anything  held  in.  farm ;  a 
lease.    {Wedgwood.)'] 

A,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Food  ;  a  feast,  a  meal. 

,"  This  haatie  farm.e  hadde  bene  a  feast." 

Chaucer:  Bream,  1,752. 
*2.  Tribute. 


*  3.  Rent  or  money  paid  for  land  hired  for 
cultivation. 

"  PleaBe  you  to  wet  that.  Will.  Jeuey  and  Debbam 
came  to  Calcote  .  . .  and  tber  they  spake  with  Ryayng 
and  John  Smythe,  and  baakyd  hem  rente  and  ferme. 
.  .  .  'Sir,'  quod  Rysyng,  "I  toke  the  ferme  of  my 
master.' " — Paston  Letters,  iii.  431. 

4.  A  tract  or  piece  of  land  cultivated  by  a 
single  person,  whether  owner  or  tenant. 
"At  my /arm  I  have  a  hundred  inilch-kine." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  IL 

*  5.  The    state  of  land    leased    or  let  on 
rent ;  a  lease. 

"  The  lords  of  lands  in  Ireland  do  not  use  to  set  up 
their  lands  in/tiT-m  for  term  of  yeara  to  their  tenants. 
—Spenser  :  State  of  Ireland. 

*  6.  The  office  or  duties  of  one  who  receives 
tribute,  rent,  &e.,  for  another ;  stewardship. 

"  Yeld  reaouu  of  thir  ferme."  —  }Vycliffe :  Luke  xvi  2. 

*  7.  A  district  farmed  out  for  the  collection 
of  revenue. 

"The  province  waa  divided  into  twelve /arms." — 
Burke  :  Against  Warreiz  Hastings. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciih.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sj^rian.    sa,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  lew. 
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*  8.  The  right  or  permission  to  sell  certain 
articles  subject  to  duties. 

*II.  Min. :  A  term  formerly  used  in  Cor- 
nish mining  for  the  lord's  fee,  which  is  taken 
for  liberty  to  work  tin-bounds. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
a  farm. 

farm-bailifiE^  s.  An  overseer  or  foreman 
employed  by  the  proprietor  of  a  farm  to 
superintend  the  various  operations  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  farm. 

'^  farm-hold,  ^  fenne-liold«  s.  A  farm- 
house with  the  necessaiy  offices. 

"  A  builder  of  houses,  of  ferme-Jioldes,  of  mainours, 
and  of  palaciee." — VUal:  Luke  ii. 

faxxn-house,  s.  A  house  attached  to  a 
farm  for  the  i-esidence  of  the  farmer, 

*  farm-ineal,  s.  Meal  paid  as  part  of  the 
rent  of  a  farm.    (Scotch.) 

farm-office,  s.  One  of  the  buildings  con- 
nected with  a  farm.  (Generally  used  in  the 
plural  as  a  collective  name  for  all  the  build- 
ings on  a  farmstead.) 

*  farm -place,  *  farme- place,  n.    A 

farm  and  its  offices  ;  a  homestead. 

farm-stock,  s. 

1.  The  live  stock  on  a  farm. 

2,  The  stock,  live  and  dead,  on  a  farm. 

farm.-yard,  s.  The  yard  or  enclosure 
contained  within  the  farm  buildings. 

farm.,  * farme,  v.t.  &  i.    [Farm,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lease  or  let  out  to  a  tenant  on  certain 
conditions  of  rent,  &c. 

"  We  are  enforced  to  farm  our  new  realm." 

tihakesp.  :  Richard  II.,  il  4. 

2.  To  lease  or  let  out  to  collectors  at  a 
certain  sum  or  rate  per  cent.  Thus,  in  an- 
cient Rome,  under"  the  Republic,  the  taxes  of 
the  provinces  were  let  out  to  a  class  of  col- 
lectors, called  puhlimni  (Luke  v.  27),  who  had 
to  collect  and  pay  them  over  to  the  govern- 
ment at  a  certain  late  per  cent. 

"The  tax  was  farmed;  and  a  fjirmer  of  taxes  is,  of 
aU  creditors,  the  most  rapacious." — Macaulay  :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iil. 

3.  To  lease  or  let  out  on  conditions,  or  at  a 
certain  price. 

"  The  farming  out  of  the  defence  of  a  country  being 
wholly  unprecedented."— SurAe.'  Against  Warren 
Hastings. 

*  4.  To  contract  for :  as,  one  who  engages  to 
Teed  and  lodge  parish  children  at  so  much  per 
liead. 

■*  5.  To  take  a  lease  of. 

"  To  pay  five  ducats  I  would  aotfarm  it." 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 
6.  To  cultivate,  till,  or  work  :  as  land. 

B.  httratis. :  To  engage  in  farming  or  agri- 
culture ;  to  follow  the  business  or  profession 
of  a  farmer  ;  to  cultivate  land. 

farm'-a-ble,  n.  [Eng.  farm;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  farmed;  capable  of  being 
farmed  (in  any  sense). 

*  farm'-age,  5.     [Eng.  farm;  -age.] 

JL  Themanagement  of  farms;  farming. 

"  They  do  hyfai-magc 
Brynge  the  londe  into  a  rearage." 

liede  me  and  be  not  wroth,  p.  102. 

2.  The  act  of  farming ;  the  state  of  being 
farmed. 

"Which  to  geutillmen  they  let  in  farmage."— 
Itialoffue  betweeji  a  Gentillmaa  and  a  Husbandman, 
p.  139. 

*  farm -a-rie,  s.  [Fermebie.]  An  infirmary  ; 
an  hospftal. 

farm'-er,  *  farm-our,  ^  ferm-our,s.  [Eng. 
farm;  -er.\ 

I.  Ordinai^j  Language : 

1.  One  who  farms  or  contracts  to  collect 
taxes,  imposts,  duties,  &c.,  for  a  cei-tain  pay- 
ment per  cent. 

"He  met  one  day  .  .  .  a  publican  or  farmer  of  the 
forein  taxes  and  tribute  for  the  city.'—/'.  Holland: 
Plutarch,  p.  7C2. 

2.  One  who  farms  or  cultivates  ground ;  an 
agriculturist ;  a  husbandman. 

"  Nothing  is  of  greater  prejudice  to  the /armer  than 
ihe  stocking  of  his  land  with  cattle  larger  than  it  will 
bear."— J/orfimci-.*  Hmbandry. 

IL  Mln.  :  Tlie  lord  of  the  field,  or  one  who 
farms  tlie  lot  and  cope  of  the  crown. 


%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  farmer 
and  agriculturist:  "The  farmer  is  always  a 
practitioner ;  the  agriculturist  may  be  a  mere 
theorist :  the  farmer  follows  husbandry  solely 
as  a  means  of  living :  the  agriculturist  follows 
it  as  a  science  :  the  former  tills  the  land 
upon  given  admitted  principles ;  the  latter 
frames  new  principles,  or  alters  those  that 
are  established.  Betwixt  the  farmer  and  the 
agriculturist  there  is  the  same  difference  as 
between  practice  and  theory,  .  .  .  Farm- 
ing brings  immediate  profit  from  personal 
service  :  agricvlture  may  only  promise  future, 
and  consequently  contingent  advantages." 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

farmer-general,  s.  in  France,  one  of 
a  company  which,  under  the  monarchy,  con- 
tracted with  the  government  for  the  privilege 
of  collecting  certain  taxes,  paying  over  to  the 
government  a  certain  fixed  sum  each  year,  and 
taking  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes  as  their  equi- 
valent. The  company  was  abolished  at  the 
Revolution, 

farmer's-plague,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  for  j^gopodium  Podagraria, 
from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  eradicating  it. 

*  farm'-er-ess,  *  farm-or-esse,  s.    [Eng. 

farmer ;  -ess.  ]    A  female  farmer. 

' '  Went  to  Margate,  and  the  following  day  was  carried 
to  see  a  gallant  widow,  brought  up  a  farmoresse." — 
Evelyn :  Memoirs,  voL  1. 

*  farm'-er-sliip,  •*  ferm-er-ship,  s.  [Eng. 
fanner;  -shi}^.] 

1.  Skill  or  experience  in  farming. 

2.  Stewardship. 

"  These  were  the  lucky  first  fruites  that  the  G-hoapel 
broui^ht  forth  for  his  rent  a-ud  femiership,"—Udal : 
Acts  li. 

farm'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  farm;  -ery.]  A  home- 
stead ;  a  farmyard. 

farm.'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Farm,  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  x>ar.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Engaged  in  or  pertaining  to  the  farming 
or  collection  of  taxes,  duties,  &c. 

2.  Engaged  in  or  pertaining  to  agriculture : 
as,  the  farming  interest. 

C,  As  si(bstantive : 

1.  The  letting  out  on  hire  or  leasing  of 
taxes,  duties,  &c.  for  collection  ;  the  contract- 
ing to  collect  taxes,  duties,  &;c.,  at  a  certain 
rate  per  cent. 

2.  The  occupation  or  profession  of  the  culti- 
vation of  laud ;  agriculture. 

far'-miost,  a.  [Eng.  far  ;  -most.l  Most  distant 
or  remote  ;  farthest. 

"  A  spacious  cave  within  itsfarTnost  part. 
Was  hewed  and  fabhioued  by  laborious  art," 

Dryden:   Virgil:  ^Eneidvi.  62,  63 

farm'-stead,  e.  [Eng./omi,  and  stead  (q.v.).] 
A  farmhouse,  with  tlie  adjacent  buildings, 
barns,  stables,  &c.,  necessary  for  farming  pur- 


"  But  he,  hy  farmstead,  thorp,  and  spire. 
Came  crowing  over  Tliames." 

Tennyson :  }Vitl  tVaterproofs  Monologue. 

far'-ness,  5.  [Eng.  far;  -ness.]  Distance,  re- 
moteness.] 

"According  to  the  neereness  or  famess  from  the 
equiuocCiall.  —Parchas  :  Pilgrimage,  bit.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

fam,  s.    [Fern.] 

Bot. :  Pteris  aquilina. 

farn-tlckle,  s.    [Ferntickle.] 

Far-no'-vi-ans,  s.  pi.  [From  Farnovius,  the 
latinized  name''of  Stanislaus  Farnowski  (see 
def.).] 

Ecclesiol.  (&  Ch.  Hist. :  A  Polish  Unitarian 
sect  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Farnowski 
(see  etym.),  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Unitarian  body  in  1568,  and  continued  till 
their  chiefs  death  in  1615.    (Townsend.) 

far'-o,  phar-ao,  phar-aoh,  phar-aon, 
phar-o,  s.  [From  Fr.  pharaon  ;  Oev.farospiel 
=  the  game  of  faro  ;  the  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  fi'om  the  name  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Egypt,  a  representation  of  a  Phai-aoh  having 
been  depicted  on  one  of  the  cards.] 

Cards ;  A  game  of  cards,  in  which  the  player 
plays  against  the  bank,  which  is  kept  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  table.  It  was  introduced 
into  France  by  the  Venetian  ambassador  in 
1674,  in  a  form  like  bassette;  but  so  many 


nobles  were  ruined  by  this  game  that  Louis 
XIV.  made  a  law  against  it.  To  elude  this 
law  it  was  called  Pour  et  Centre,  which  gave 
rise  to  new  proliibitions,  to  evade  which  the 
name  Pharaoh  was  adopted. 

faro-bank,  s.  A  bank  or  deposit  of  money 
against  which  the  players  play  in  the  game  of 
faro  ;  a  gambling  house  or  room. 

fa-ro'-el-ite,  s.  [From  Faroe,  where  it  occurs : 
Eng.  suff.  (Mill.)  -lite  (q.v.).] 

Min,  :  A  variety  of  Thomsonite,  occurring 
in  spherical  concretions,  consisting  of  lamellar 
radiated  individuals,  pearly  in  cleavage.  It 
contains  a  slight  excess  of  silica.    (Dana.) 

*  far'-rage, »     [Farrago  ] 

*far-rS.g'-m-OUS,  a.  [La.t.  fai-rago  (genit. 
farraginis);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Formed  of 
or  consisting  of  a  mixture  or  combination ; 
compound ;  mixed. 

"  Being  a  confusion  of  knaves  and  fools,  and  a  far- 
raginoiis  concurrence  of  all  conditions,  tempers,  sexes, 
and  ages."— Browne ;  Vulgar.Errours,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iiL 

far-ra'-go,  *  far-rage,  s.  [Lat. /an-ago,  from 
*/ar=  mixed  fodder ;  Fr.  fan'age  ;  Ital.  farrago, 
farraggine.] 

*  1,  Lit. :  A  kind  of  mixed  corn  or  food  for 
cattle. 

"As  for  that  kind  of  dredi^e  or farrage  which  com- 
metli  of  the  refuse  and  light  comepurged  from  the  red 
■wheat  far,  it  ought  to  be  sowne  very  thicke  with 
vetches,  otherwhilea  mingled  among."  —  P.  Holland: 
Plinie,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  xvi. 
2.  Fig. :  Any  kind  of  mixture  or  medley. 

"  He  who  reads  their  Acta,  will  only  find  'an  obscure 
farrago  of  experiments." — 6oldsm,it7i:  Polite  Learn- 
ing, en.  V. 

*  far'-rand,  *  far-rant,  a.    [Farand.] 

far-rane,  s.  [Erse.]  A  gentle  breeze.  (Used 
on  the  north-western  coast.) 

*  f^-re-a'-tion,  s.  [Cqnfarreation.]  The 
same  as  Confarreation  (q.v.). 

f3<r'-ri-er,  *  fer-rer,  *  fer-rour,  s.    [0.  Fr. 

ferrier,  from /errer  =  to  shoe  a  horse;  Lat. 
ferrum  =  iron  ;  Low  Lat.  ferrariiis  =  a  smith  ; 
Port,  ferreirc ;  Sp.  herrero ;  0.  Sp.  ferrer, 
ferrero.'] 

1.  One  who  shoes  horses. 

"  He  was  found  only  s.  farrier,  whose  true  name  was 
Herophilus."— J/itWffiion  ;  Life  of  Cicero,  i.  8. 

1 2.  The  name  tormerly  given  to  smiths 
who  undertook  the  treatment  of  the  diseases 
of  horses  and  cattle. 

"  Some /arWer  should  prescribe  his  proper  course. 
Whose  only  fit  companion  is  his  horse." 

Cowper :  Conversation,  411,  412. 

*  fS,r'-ri-er,  v.i.  [Farrier,  s.]  To  practise 
the  business  or  profession  of  a  faiTier. 

"There  are  many  pretenders  to  the  artof/arWer/»j7 
and  cowleeching,  yet  many  of  them  are  very  ignorant." 
— Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

tox'-rl-er-y,  *fer-rar-y,  &-.    [Eng. /a?rier; 

*  1.  Smith's  work ;  ironwork. 
"  So  took  she  chamber  with  her  son,  the  God  of  Fer- 
rary." Chapman  :  Homer ;  Iliad  xiv. 

2.  The  art  or  practice  of  shoeing  horses. 

3.  The  business  of  a  farrier. 

4.  A  place  where  horses  are  shod ;  a  forge  ; 
a  smithy. 

fSr'-row,  s.  [A.S.  fearh  =  a  pig  ;  cogii.  with 
Dut.  varken ;  O.  H.  Ger.  farah ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
varch  ;  Ger.  ferkel ;  Lat.  porcus  =  a  pig  ;  Dan. 
fare  =  to  farrow  ] 

1.  A  little  pig. 

"  Pour  in  sow's  blood  that  hath  eaten 
Her  nine/arroui."  Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

2.  A  litter  of  pigs. 

3.  Theact  of  farrowing. 

"One  sow  may  bring  at  one /arrow  twentie  pigges, 
hut  reare  so  many  she  cannot." — P.  Holland:  Plinie, 
bk.  viii.,  ch.  IL 

far'-row,  *fer-ry,  v.t.  &  i.    [Farrow,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  bear  or  bring  forth.  (Said 
of  pigs.) 

"  There  were  three  sucking-pigs  served  up  in  a  dish. 
Ta'en  from  the  sow  as  soon  aa  farrowed." 

Massinger  :  City  Madam,  ii.  1. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  bear  or  bring  forth  young 
pigs. 

"  [He]  thought  whose  sow  had/arrojoed  lasL" 

Swift .-  Baucis  A  Philemon,  132. 

far'-ro'W,  "^fer-ry,  a.  [Dut.  vaarkoe,  vaars 
=  a  heifer  or  young  cow  that  has  not  yet 


boil,  b63^;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bengh;  go,  gem;thln,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhiin.    -tions,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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brought  forth  a  calf.]    Not  bearing  young  ii^ 
a  given  year  or  season.    (Said  only  of  cows.)  - 
"A  cow  not  producing  a  calf  is  for  that  year  callei^ 
a/arroic  cow."— Forby.     ■ 

far-nin-del,  s.  [Fabdingdeal.]  A  corrup-i 
tion  of  Fardingdeal  (q.v.). 

*  far'-ry,  s.    [Farrow,  s,] 

*  far'-sang,  a-.    [Parasang.] 
*farse,  v.i.    [Farce,  t".] 

farse,  s.     [Farce,  s.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  farce. 

2.  Eccles.  :  A  translation  of  the  epistle  for 
the  "benefit  of  the  unlearned,  read  in  certain 
English  churches  before  the  Reformation. 
It  was  a  paraphrase,  verse  by  verse,  of  the 
original  Latin. 

"The  sub-deacon  first  repwited  eacli  verse  ol  the 
epistle  in  Latin,  and  bis  choriatera  sang  the  farse  or 
explauatioD  in  English. " — ffook :  Church  Diet. 

*  far'-sy,  s.    [Farcy.] 

*fart,  s.  [Ger.  furz.'\  A  discharge  of  wind 
from  behind. 

^fart,  vA.    [Fart,  s,]    To  break  wind, 

*far'-thel,  o.    [Fardel,  s.] 

far'-ther,  *  ferre,  *  fer-rer,  a.  &  adv.  [A 
comp.  of  far,  the  form  of  which  is  due  to  a, 
confusion  with /ur(/ier  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  At  a  greater  distance  or  more  distant  or 
remote  than  something  else. 

2.  To  a  greater  distance  ;  longer,  further. 

"  'T  is  a  spac§  tor  farther  travel." 

HhaJcesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  iL  1, 

*  3.  Additional. 

"  Let  me  add  a  farther  truth,  that,  without  ties  of 
gratitude,  T  have  a  particular  inclination  to  honour 
you," — Dryden.    {Jo/inson.) 

*  4.  More  remote  in  point  of  time. 

"  The  Hiero-cfesarienses  fetchte  their  matter  from  a 
fartherbegrtinias."~Gr&neway:  Tacitus  :A'nnales,si.83. 

5.  More  extended. 

"These  imperfect  notes  may  lead  to  farther  dis- 
coveries."—  Walpole :  Anecdotes  of  PaifUing,  voL  j., 
ch.  V. 

B.  As  advert  : 

1.  At  a  greater  distance  ;  more  distantly  or 
remotely. 

2.  To  a  greater  distance. 

"They  marched  on  farther."—!-.  Solland:  Ammi- 
anus  JIarcellinus,  p.  364. 

3.  To  a  greater  extent  or  degree,  more  fuUy, 
more  deeply  ;  further  :  as.  To  carry  one's  in- 
vestigations farther. 

"  Tis  time  I  should  inform  thee  fartJier." 

Shdkeap. :  Tempest,  t,  2. 

i.  Moreover,  in  addition ;  furthermore ; 
besides. 

"  "Sa-Y,  farther,  if  we  consider  all  circumstances."— 
Chesterfield :  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  No.  46. 

*  far'-ther,  v.i.  [Farther,  a.]  To  promote, 
to  advance,  to  further,  to  help  forward. 

"  I  might  .  .  .  have  farthered  the  opinion  that 
Scipio  and  Lelius  joined  with  ja^."~-Dryden:  Dis- 
course on  Epic  Poetry. 

*  far'-ther-an9e,  s.     [Eng.  farther,  v. ;  •ance.\ 

The  act  of  furthering,  promoting,  or  advanc- 
ing ;  furtherance. 

far'-ther-mbre,  *far-der-more,  adv. 
[Eng. /ari/ier ;  -more,.']  Besides,  furthermore; 
in  addition  ;  moreover. 

" Fardermore,  saith  saynt  Johan,  I  saw  an  infynite 
house  of  angels." — Bale :  Image,  pt.  i, 

*far'-ther-most,a.  [E^n^.  farther; -most.]  At 
the  farthest  distance  ;  most  distant  or  remote, 

"Until  he  come  unto  that  farthermost." — Ham.' 
Tnond :   Works,  ii.  641. 

*  far'-ther-o-ver,  *  fer-thir-o-ver,  adv. 
[E-ng.' farther,  and  over.^  Furthermore,  more- 
over, besides. 

"  Aud  ferthirover  for  as  mocbe  aa  the  caltif  body  of 
man  is  rebel  both  to  reson  and  to  iteuBualitie," — 
CJtaucer  :  Parson's  Tale. 

far'-thest,  a.  &  adv.    [Farther,] 

A.  As  adj  :  At  the  greatest  distance ;  most 
distant  or  remote. 

"From  the  farthest  inch  of  Asia." 
Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  11. 1. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  At  or  to  the  greatest  distance ;  most 
distantly ;  most  remotely. 

"It  threatens /ar(Ae«(  off." 

Toumeur :  Revenger's  Tragedie,  iv.    ' 


2,  To  the  greatest  distance. 

"  Who  goes  farthest."        Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccetar,  i.  8. 

3.  To  the  greatest  extent  or  depth  ;  most 
fully  ;  most  deeply. 

1[  At  the  fartliest,  tU  faHhest :  At  the  out- 
side ;  at  the  extreme. 

"  Parliament  will  certainly  rise  the  first  week  in 
Ajiril  at  farthest."— Chesterfield  :  Miscellaneous  Pieces, 
bk.  ii,,let.  47. 

far'-thing,  *fer-dlng,  *fer-tMiig,  *fer- 
thyn,  *fer-tliyiige,   ^ver- thing,    s. 

[A.S.  feorthing,ferthyng,fe(yrthling,  from  feorth 
=  fourth,  and  dimin,  suff.  -ing,  -ling ;  feower 
=  four.] 

1.  The  fourth  part  of  a  penny ;  the  smallest 
copper  coin  cuiTent  in  Great  Britain. 
"Eche  yer  a  thousend  marc,  and  nought  a  verthing 
lasse."  Jtobert  of  Oloucester,  p.  507. 

*  2.  A  gold  coin ;  the  fourth  part  of  the 
noble. 

*  3.  A  division  of  land. 

"Thirty  acres  make  a  farthing-land ;  nine  farthings 
a  Comiab  acre  ;  and  four  Cornish  acres  a  knight's  fee." 
— Carew :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

*  4.  A  very  small  amount  or  value. 
"  In  hire  suppe  was  no  ferthing  sene 

Of  grese,  whan  she  dronken  nadde  hire  dranht.* 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prologue,  IM. 

5.  Used  hyperbolically  or  proverbially  for 
the  smallest  possible  sum  or  amount. 

"  It  is  now  seven  years  since  I  saw  the  face  of  a 
single  creature  who  cared  a  farthing  whether  I  was 
dead  or  a^ve."— Goldsmith  :  The  Bee,  Wo.  L 

*  farthing-deal,  s.    [Fardingdeal.] 

*  farthing-land,  s.    [Farthing,  3.] 

*  farthing-man,  ^  ferding-man,  s. 
A  dean  of  guild. 

"  Quhen  the  Alderman  Thesaurare,  Farthing-man, 
or  Dene  will  call  and  convene  the  gild-hetner." — 
Statutes  of  Guilds,  in  Balfour's  Practicla,  p.  77. 

farthing-rot,  s. 

Bot.  :  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris.  (Britten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

*  far^thin-gale,  *  far'-dm-gale,  *var- 
din-gale,  *  var-din-gaU.  s.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  O,  Fr.  verdugalle,  vertugalle  =  a  far- 
thingale, from  Sp.  verdugardo  =■  lit,  provided 
with  hoops,  from  verdugo  =  a  young  shoot,  a 
rod,  from  verde;  Lat.  mridt*  =  gi-eeu,]  The 
under-props  or  circles  of  hoops  made  of  whale- 
bone used  to  extend  the  wide  gown  and  petti- 
coat of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  hoop  sur- 
vived as  long  as  the  reigns  of  George  II.  and 
III,,  aud  the  crinoline  of  the  present  reign 
was  a  form  of  revival  of  the  original  far- 
thingale. 

"These  farthingaZea  take  up  all  the  room  now-a- 
days." — Brewer  :  Lingua,  iii.  6. 

*  far'-ti-gal,  s.    [Farthingale.] 

.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  oifasds  =  a  bundle,] 
1,  Rom.  Antiq, :  The  most  ancient  insignia 
of  the  Roman  magistrates,  consisting  of 
bundles  of  elm  or  birch  rods,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  an  axe.  The  custom  was  borrowed 
from  the  Etruscans, 
and  some  authors 
assert  that  it  was 
known  in  the  time 
of  Romulus,  whUe 
others  maintain  that 
Tarquinins  Priscus 
was  the  first  to  adopt 
it.  After  the  banish- 
ment of  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  the  fasces 
were  carried  before 
the  consuls  by  men 
called  Lictors ;  but 
this  honour  was 
granted  to  the  con- 
sul-major only.  The 
consul  and  procon- 
sul had  twelve  lic- 
tors, each  of  whom 
carried  tlie  fasces;  r^ci..x.o, 

the     dictator     had 

twenty-four,  and  when  in  Rome  the  axe  was 
carried  before  him.  The  pi-stors  of  the  towns 
had  only  two  fasees ;  those  of  the  provinces  and 
the  army  six.  Under  the  empire  the  consuls, 
wlio  were  merely  civil  magi^-trates,  had  twelve 
fasees,  while  the  pro-pi-a^tors  and  pro-consuls 
were  allowed  six,  and  this  lasted  till  the  fall 
of  Rome. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Any  emblem  of  authority. 

"You  must  submit  your /oscea  to  theirs."— 5urfte  : 
Affairs  of  Ireland. 


fSia'-^t,  8,     [Lat,  fascis  =  a  bundle.] 

Glass : 

1.  An  iron-wire  basket  on  the  end  of  a  rod, 
to  carry  the  bottle  from  the  blowing-rod  or 
the  mould  to  the  leer  ;  also  called  a  Pontee, 
Punty,  Punty-rod,  or  Puntil. 

2.  A  rod  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  for  the  same  pm-pose. 

*  fasch,  v.t.    [Fash.] 

fa.s'-9i-a  (or  f%'-8lu-a),  ».    [Lat.  =  a  saah,  a 
band,  a' fillet.] 

*  1.  Antiq. :  A  bandage  employed  in  various 
ways,  as — 

(1)  A  diadem,  worn  round  the  head  as  an 
emblem  of  royalty,  the  colour  being  white; 
that  worn  by  women  was  purple. 

(2)  As  a  support  to  the  breast  by  women, 

(3)  As  a  bandage  round  the  legs,  especially 
of  women,  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  serving 
as  a  protection  or  a  support  to  the  legs  of  the 
wearer,  a  practice  that  was  adopted  in  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages. 

(4)  As  a  bandage  for  enswathing  the  bodies 
of  infants,  as  practised  by  the  modem  peasants 
of  Italy. 

"  The  fascia  is  found  a  convenient  style  of  dress  for 
mothers  and  nurses." — Country  Life  in  ItaXy,  in  Com- 
hUl  Magazine,  Nov.,  1881, 

2.  Anat. :  A  thin,  tendon-like  covering  sur- 
rounding the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  and 
binding  them  in  their  places  ;  a  tendinous 
expansion  or  aponeurosis.  The  fasciae  are 
named  from  (1)  the  position,  as  the  anal  and 
lumbar  fascise  ;  (2)  from  some  peculiar  func- 
tion, as  the  cremasteric :  or  (3)  from  some 
peculiarity,  as  the  crihrifarm  fascia. 

3.  Arch. :  A  flat  architectural  member  in  an 
entablature  or  elsewhere ;  a  band  or  broad 
fillet.      The  architrave  in  the   more  elegant 


orders  of  architecture  is  divided  into  tliree 
bands,  which  are  called  fascias ;  the  lowest 
being  called  the  first  fascia,  the  middle  one 
the  second,  and  the  upper  one  the  third.  Wben 
there  are  only  two  fascite,  as  in  the  annexed 
cut,  they  are  called  the  Upper  and  the  Lower. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  board  or  strip 
over  a  shop-front,  on  which  the  name,  &c.,  of 
the  owner  or  occupier  is  written. 

"  The  architrave  cousists  of  tliree /oscitB  or  bands." 
~Rees :  Cyi^pcedia. 

*  4.  Astron. :  The  belt  of  a  planet. 

"  Jupiter's /a«ci(E,  or  belts,  are  more  luminous  tlian 
the  rest  of  has  disk,  and  are  included  between  parallel 
lines," — Oxford  Encydopcedia. 

5.  Entom. :  A  broad,  transverse  band. 

6.  Surg. :  A  bandage,  roller,  or  ligature. 

f3<s'-9i-al  (or  fash-i-al),  a.  [Low  Lat. 
fascialis,  from  Lat.  fasces.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  fasces. 

f as-9i-a'-lis  (or  fash-i-a'-lis),  s.    [Fascia.] 
Anat.  :  A  long,  small,  and  flattened  muscle 
situate  at  the  anterior  part   of  the  thigh  ; 
called  also  Sartorius  (q.v.). 

f^S'-yi-ate  (or  fSsh'-i-ate),  a.  [Lat./ascia; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ate.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Banded  or  compacted  to- 
gether. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Fasciated  (q.v,). 

*f&s'-9i~ate  (or  fash'-i-ate),  v.t.  [Fas- 
ciATE,  a.]    To  bind  together. 

fas'-9i-at-ed  (or  fash'-i-at-ed),  pa.  par. 
or  a.     [Fasciate,  -y.] 

*  A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Banded  or  compacted  to- 
gether. 

"The  arm  not  lying  fas<Aited  or  wrapt  up."— 
Browne ;  Garden  qf  Cyrus,  ch.  iL 


fate,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son :  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  SSrrian.     es,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Bot. :  Applied  to  a  stem  having  a  thick- 
ened or  flattened  appearance,  as  seen  in  the 
Fir,  Ash,  &c.,  arising  from  the  union  of 
several  leaf-buds. 

"It  appf^rs  na  tf  formed  by  several  peduncles 
united  together  bo  fis  to  become  a.  fasciated  axis,  as  in 
the  Coukscomb." — Bal/our:  Botany,  §327. 

f&s-9l-a'-tloii  (or  fash-i-a'-tion),  o.   [Eng. 
fasciat(e);  -ion.] 

*  I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  binding  or  rolling  up. 

2.  A  band,  a  flUet,  a  bandage. 

"  Even  diadems  themselves  were  but  /asciations" — 
Browne  :  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  The  flattened,  ribbon-like  form  sub- 
-  etituted  for  the  cylindrical  or  prismatic  form 
of  normal  stems. 

*  2,  Surg.  :  The  act,  or  method  of  binding 
or  rolling  up   diseased  or  injured  parts  ;  a 


"  Three  especial  sorts  of  fcuciation,  qt  rolling,  have 
the  worthies  of  oar  profession  commended  to  pos- 
,  terity."—  Wiseman  :  Surgery. 

flis'-^i-Ole,   s.    [Lat.  fasciculus,  a  dimin.   of 
/oscts  =  a  bundle ;  Ft.  fascicule ;  ^p.fascieulo; 
Itnl.  fasdcolo.] 
*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  small  bundle,  or  packet. 

2.  A  part  of  a  book. 

"  In  the  next  fascicle  you  say  that  I  maintain  some 
things."— i>r.  Mayne ,-  Sermon  at  Oxford  (1647),  p.  19. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  technical  rendering  of  the 
Latin  yford.  fasciculus  (q.v.). 

2.  ZooJ. .-  A  small  bundle.    (Owen.) 

3.  Bot :  A  form  of  cyme  in  which  the  pe- 
duncles are  short  and  the  flowers  closely  ap- 
proximated with  a  centrifugal  expansion,  as  in 
some  of  the  Pink  tribe,  Dianthus  barhatus,  &c. 

f^s'-9i-cled  (cled   as   celd),  u.      [Eng. 
fascidifi);  -ed.] 

1.  Anat. :  Clustered  together,  compact ;  ap- 
plied to  the  nerves. 

2.  Bot. :  Growing  in  bunches  or  clusters  from 


FASCICLED  LEAVES. 

the  same  point,  as  the  leaves  of  the  Larch  ;  it 
is  also  applied  to  the  stems  and  roots. 

"  The  non-develoyment  of  a  brauch  gives  rise  to 
clustered  or  fascicled  l&iV^a,  as  in  the  Larch,  aud  to 
fascicled  twign,  as  iu  a  common  bird-nest-like  mon- 
strosity of  the  oiTch."— Balfour :  Botany,  §  650. 

3.  Zool.  t  Arranged  in  bundles ;  fasciculated. 
[Fasciculate.] 

f^is-9ic'-ii-lar,  a.  [Lat.  JhsdculaHs,  from 
fascimtlus  —  &  little  bundle.]  The  same  as 
Fascicled  (q.v.). 

fS.s-cic-u-lar'-lt-g.,  s  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
fasciculus  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Polyzoa,  occurriHg 
in  the  Tertiary  rocks,  in  which  the  coentBciuni 
is  more  or  less  sjiherical,  composed  of  vertical 
laniinaj,  arranged  somewhat  like  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain,  and  carrying  the  cell- 
mouths  at  their  extremities.  They  are  also 
called  Meandropora. 

fas-9ic'-U-lar-l3^, adv.  ["Eng. fascicular;  -ly.] 
In  a  fasciculated  manner  ;  fasciculately. 

fS.s-9ic'-u-late,  fSB-9ic'-u-lat-ed»  a. 

[Lat.  fascicul(us)  =  a  little  bundle,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ate,  -ated.]  The  same  as  Fascicled 
(q.v.). 

"  With  fasciculated  long  papillae  on  the  upper  part." 
^-Pennant :  Brit.  Zool.,  vol.  iv. 


ias-91C'-U-late-l5r,  adv.      [Eng.  fasciculate; 

4j/.]    In  a  fasciculated  or  clustered  manner. 
fas-9ic-U-la'-ti01i,    s.      [Eng.   fascn/yidat{e) ; 
-ion.]    The  state  of  being  fasciculate  or  grow- 
ing in  clusters  or  bunches. 

"  A  consequent  clustering  or  fasdculation  of  the 
twigs."— favour  .'  Botany,  §  190. 

fas-9ic-U-lar-t6-,  pref  [Lat.  fasciculus.]  In 
clusters 'or  bunches  ;  fasciculately. 

fasoiculato-ramose,  a. 

Bot.  :  Applied  to  branches  or  roots  which 
are  so  closely  drawn  together  as  to  be  almost 
parallel. 

*  fas'-9i-CUle,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fasciculus.] 

A  little  bundle ;  a  fascicle  (q.v.). 
fas-9ic'-u-lite,  s.     [Lat.  fasdcnlu^  =  a  little 

bundle  ;  Gr.  \i9os  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 
Min. :  A  species  of  tufted  hornblende. 

fas-9ic'-U-lus,  s.     [Lat.,  dimin.  of  fasds  =  a 
bundle.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  little  bundle  or  package. 

2.  A  part  or  division  of  a  book. 
II.  2'echnically : 

1.  Anat.:  Various  fascicles  of  the  human 
brain.  There  are  the  Fasciculi  graciles  (grace- 
ful or  slender  fascicle.s),  in  the  Medulla  oblon- 

.  gata;  /''ascic(fZi(ere(es,snioothaudcylindrical,or 
round  fascicles,  also  in  the  Medulla  oblongata; 
and  the  Fasciculus  uncinatu^,  hook-sliaped 
fascicle,  iu  the  Cerebrvm.    (Qvuin.) 

2.  Bot.  :  The  same  as  Fascicle  (q.v.). 

fas'-cin-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  faseinatus,  pa. 
par.  of  fascino  =  to  enchant,  to  charm  ;  Ital. 
fascinare ;  Sp.  fxscinar ;  Fr.  fasciner ;  Gr. 
^atTKaivo)  (bos/caiiio).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  bewitch,  to  enchant ;  to  exercise  some 
supernatural  and  irresistible  influence  upon. 

"  It  has  been  almost  universally  believed  that  .  .  . 
serpents  cauatupefy  aud/oscinare  the  prey  which  they 
are  desirous  to  obtain."— Ori/^ (ft  .■  Cuvier. 

2.  To  charm,  to  exercise  a  captivating  in- 
fluence upon  ;  to  captivate  by  beauty,  grace, 
or  other  excellent  quality. 

"  He  surprised  and  even  fascinated  all  the  facul- 
ties of  his  incomparable  master."— iro«o«;  Remains, 
p.  198. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  exercise  or  possess  a  fas- 
cinating or  charming  power. 

"  The  sullen  gravity  which  had  been  characteristic 
of  tlie  Stadtholder's  court  seemed  to  have  vanished 
before  the  influence  of  the  fascinatii^  Englishman."— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  v. 

*  f3s' -9in-ate,  s.  [Fascinate,  v.]  Fascina- 
tion, enchantment,  magic. 

fS,S-9in-a'-tioil,  cf.  [Lat.  fasdnaiio,  from 
faseinatus,  pa.  par.  ol  fascino ;  Fr.  fasdiiation ; 
Port,  fascinaz&o ;  Sp.  fasdnaclon ;  Ital.  fasiiia- 
zione.] 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  fascinating,  or  of  ex- 
ercising supernatural  and  irresistible  influ- 
ence upon  a  person  or  animal ;  a  bewitching, 
charming,  or  enchantment.  Such  power  or 
influence  was  formerly  ascribed  to  magicians, 
and  to  certain  animals,  as  the  basilisk,  and 
the  belief  in  the  power  or  influence  of  the 
"  evil  eye  "  is  a  remnant  of  this  superstition. 

T[  The  writer  of  this  paragraph  had  ocular 
proof  that  some  influence  akin  to  fascination 
can  be  exercised  by  a  predatoi-y  animal  over  a 
victim  which  it  desires  to  get  within  its  power. 
He  saw  in  Central  India  a  large  fly,  one  even- 
ing after  the  lamps  were  lit,  unable  to  take  its 
eyes  off  a  scorpion.  At  last  it  was  fatuous 
enough  to  fly  across  from  one  wall  to  the  next 
three  different  times  to  attack  the  scorpion, 
which  finally  caught  and  devoured  it.  For 
details  see  the  Zoologist  for  August,  1856. 

"We  see  the  opinion  of  fascination  is  ancient  for 
both  effects :  of  procuring  love  ;  and  sickness  caused  by 
envie  ;  Kwd  fatdnution  la  ever  by  the  eye." — Bacon: 
Natural  History,  §  944. 

2.  The  act  or  power  of  fascinating,  charming 
or  captivating  by  beauty,  grace  or  other  excel- 
lent quality. 

"  Tae  fascination  of  sex  was  called  in  to  aid  the/tw- 
ei-nation  of  art." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  fascinated, 
enchanted,  or  charmed. 

"The  ancients  believed  that  spitting  In  their  bosoms 
three  times  (which  was  a  sacred  number),  would  pre- 
vent fascination."~Fawkes  :  Theocritus,  Id.  vi.  (Note.) 


4.  That  which  fascinates,  enchants,  charms 
or  captivates. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  fascinaU 
and  to  charm,  see  Charm. 
f3,s-9i'ne,  s.   [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fasds  =  a  bundle.  ] 

I.  Fort. :  A  cylindrical  bundle  or  faggot  of 
brushwood  used  in  revetments  of  eai'tbworks. 
They  vary  in  size,  say  from  six  to  ©ighteeu 

PARAPET   REVETTED  WITH    FASCINES 


feet  in  length,  six  to  nine  inches  in  diameter,, 
and  are  bound  with  withes  every  eighteen 
inches.  When  the  limbs  are  stouter  and 
longer  than  usual,  it  is  called  a  Saucisse  or 
Saucisson.  Fascines  dipped  in  pitch  or  other 
combustible  matter  are  sometimes  used  in 
order  to  set  fire  to  the  enejuy's  lodgments  or 
other  works. 

"  To  provide  themselves  eacli  squadron  with  twenty 
fascines."— Tindal :  Bist.  Eng.,  Anne  (im,  3). 

2.  Civ.  Eng.  :  In  Civil  Engineering  fascines 
are  used  in  making  sea  and  river  walls  to  pro- 
tect shores  subject  to  washing  ;  or  to  coll.ect 
sand,  silt,  and  mud  to  raise  the  bottom  and 
gradually  form  an  island,  either  as  a  break- 
water against  inroads,  or  for  purposes  of  culti- 
vation, as  in  Holland. 

"  fas' -9111-0118,  a.  [Lat.  fasdno  =  to  fascinate, 
fasdnum  =  witchcraft,  enchantment.]  Caused 
by  or  proceeding  from  witchcraft  or  enchant- 
ment. 

"I  shall  not  discuss  the  possibility  oi  fasdnous 
diseases  "-  Harvey  :  On  Consumption.    ),Johnson.] 

j^_ji'-o-la,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  small  bandage ; 
dimin.  of  fascia  —  a  bandage.] 

Zool.  :  Tlie  Fluke-worm,  a  genus  of  internal 
worms,  belonging  to  the  order  Parenchymata, 
family  Tremadotea. 

fasciola  clnerea,  ^. 

Anat.:  A  name  some  have  given  to  the 
undentated  upper  part  of  the  fascia  dentata  in 
the  cerebrum.     {Quain.) 

fSs-9i-o-lar'-l-a,  a.  [Lat.  fasdola  =  a  band- 
age.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  moUu.scs, 
belonging  to  the  fwmily  Muricidte,  aud  so 
termed  from  the  smooth  band-like  surface  of 
their  windings.  They  are  thus  distinguished 
from  Murex,  whose  windings  are  I'ough  with 
varices,  or  wrinkle-like  swellings ;  and  from 
Fusus  by  their  fipirally-plaited  columella. 
They  occur  in  warm  and  southern  seas. 

2.  Palisoni. :  They  commence  in  the  Cre- 
taceous rocks. 

*  fas-e-lyn,  *  faa-yll,  *  face-lyn,  v.t.  [M. 
H.  Ger.  faseln.]    To  unravel,  to  tear. 

"  Facelyn  (Faselyn)  as  clothys.  Villo.".  —  Prompt. 
Parv.  , 

i^h.,  *  fasch,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  fdcher  =  to  offend.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  pain  or  trouble  the  body. 

"Loudon  is  fashed  with  a  defluxion."— 5aiM»«-- 
Letters,  i.  215. 

2.  To  pain,  trouble,  vex,  or  worry  the  mind  ; 
common  in  the  expression  "Diana,  fash  your- 
self."   (Scotch.) 

"  I  have  also  been  much  fashed  in  my  own  mind 
uiMjn  this  ocaisiau.'—BaiUie :  Letters,  ii.  110. 

B.  hitrandtive : 

1.  To  take  troutde,  to  be  annoyed  or  vexed. 

"  The  dinner  was  a  little  longer  of  being  ou  the  table 
than  usual,  at  which  he  hega-nto  fash."— 0 alt :  Annals 
of  the  Parish,  p.  229. 

2.  To  grow  weary,  to  tire :  as.  To  fash  of 
work. 

3.  To  meddle  with  anything  so  as  to  bring 
trouble  ou  oneself. 

^  To  fash  one's  thumb :  To  take  trouble ;  to 
be  troubled  or  anxious. 

f^sh,  *  fascli.  s.    [Fash,  v.] 

1.  Trouble,  vexation. 

2.  Pain  taken  about  anything. 

3.  A  troublesome  person 


hSil,  1)6^;  po&t,  j*J^l;  cat,  9011.  chorus,  9hiii,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =f; 
-olan,  -tian  =  sh^ii.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  >§ion  =  zhiin.   -«ious,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -dle»  &c.  =  h^l,  d^L 
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fash— fast 


1  To  talce  (Ik  fash :  To  take  the  trouble  or 
pains  to  do  anything. 

fash  (2),  a.  [Prob.  a  contraction  of  fasliioii 
(q.v.).] 

Nautical : 

1,  An  irregular  seam. 

2.  The  mark  left  \>y  the  mould  upon  cast 
bullets. 

fash'-eoiis,  fash'-ioiis,  axij.  [Fr  facheux 
(m.),  facheuse  (f.)-]     Troublesome. 

■■The  way  of  pioeeediiifi  was /asAioiis  both  to  oura 
ami  the  English  cuumiiaaioiiers." — Baillie :  Letters,  i 
221. 

fd,sh'- eous - nesa»     fash- ioiis - ness.  ?. 

[Eng.   fasheo2is ;    -ness.]       Troublesomeiiess, 
trouble.    (Scotch.) 

*  f^sh'-er-y,  *  fasch-er-ie,  s.  [Fr.  fdcJierie.] 
Trouble,  worry,  vexation. 

■'Buriie  this  letter,  for  it  is  ouir  daiigei'ou3,  and 
nathiiig  weill  said  iii  it,  for  I  am  thinkand  upon 
nathtug  but/ascfteWe." — Lett.  Detec.  2  <i.  Mary,  H.  1,  b. 

f^sh'-ion  (1),  *fa-ci-oun,  "^  fas-sion* 
*fas-souu,  * fas-syone,  s.  [0.  Fr.  faceon, 
faclton,  fazou,  from  Jjftt.  /actio  =  a  making, 

,  facio  =  to  make,  to  do.] 

*1.  The  act  of  making  or  fashioning  ;  work- 
manship. 

'■  Failyeing  that  the  said  Walter  deliuer  nocht  agaiu 
the  said  chenye  of  'gold,  that  he  sail  content  and  pay 
to  the  said  Schii-  William  for  the  fasoune  of  like  vuue 
a  Fraiiche  crouue." — Act.  Dom.  Cone.  (an.  1489),  p.  135. 

2.  The  make,  form,  or  external  shape  and 
appearance  of  anything ;  the  style,  shape,  ap- 
pearance, or  mode  of  structure. 

"What  fasJtion  ahall  I  make  your  breeches?" — 
Shakesp. :  Two  Gentleme'n  of  Verona,  li.  7. 

*  3.  A  form,  model,  or  pattern. 

"  King  Ahaz  aeut  to  Urijah  the  priest  the  fashion  of 
the  altar."  —2  Kings  xvl  10. 

*  4.  External  appearance  in  general. 

"1  will,  or  let  me  lose  the  fashion  of  a  man," 

ShaTcesp. :  Henri/  VIII.,  iv.  2, 

5.  Tlie  prevailing  style  or  mode  of  dress, 
ornament,  &c.  ;  custom  or  conventional  usage 
in  regard  to  dress,  behaviour,  etiquette,  &c. 

"  Fashions  in  all  our  gesterings, 
Fashions  in  our  attyre." 
Drant:  Horace;  Satires,  bk.  i.,  sat.  2. 

6.  Custom,  prevailing  practice. 

"The  fashion  of  the  world  is  to  avoid  cost."— 
Shakesp. :  Muck  Ado  About  Nothing,  i.  L 

7.  Genteel  or  fashionable  life ;  good  breed- 
ing ;  position  in  society. 

"It  is  strange  that  meu  of  fashion,  and  gentlemen, 
should  so  grossly  belie  their  own  knowledge.  '—.fla^e^A. 

*  8.  That  which  good  breeding  requires. 

"  For  fashion  sake,  I  thank  you." — Shakesp.  :  As  Fou 
Like  It,  iii.  2. 
9,  Manner ;  method  of  conduct,  behaviour  ; 
way. 

"As  13  false  women's /asftion." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  20, 

*  10.  A  kind  or  sort. 

"  Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion.' 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  v.  4. 

\  In  a  fashion,  after  a  fashion  :  To  a  certain 
,  extent ;  in  a  sort. 

Tl  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  the 
phrases  of  fashion,  of  quality,  and  of  distinc- 
tion: "  These  epithets  are  employed  promis- 
cuously in  colloquial  discourse  ;  but  not  with 
strict  propriety  :  by  men  of  fashion  are  under- 
stood such  men  as  live  in  the  fashionahle 
world,  and  keep  the  best  company ;  by  men 
of  quality  are  understood  men  of  rank  or  title ; 
by  men  of  distinction  are  understood  men 
of  honourable  superiority,  whether  by  wealth, 
office,  or  pre-eminence  in  society.  Gentry 
and  merchants,  though  not  men  of  quality, 
may,  by  their  mode  of  living,  be  men  of 
fashion;  and  by  the  office  they  hold  in  the 
state,  they  may  likewise  be  men  of  distinction." 
(Crctbb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  ^between  fashion  and 
custom,  see  Custom. 

fashion-led,  a.  Following  the  fashion 
or  i^revailing  custom. 

"  Whom  do  I  advise?    The  fashion-Jed, 
The  incoxTigibly  wrong,  the  deaf,  the  dejul," 

Cowper :  Tirocinium,  779,  7B0. 

*  fashion-xuonger,  o.  One  who  studies 
the  fashion  ;  a  fop. 

*  fashion-mongering,  a.  Behaving  like 
a  fop  ;  affecting  gentility ;  foppish. 

"  Fashion-nioiKjering  hoys."  —  Shakes^j, .  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  v.  1. 

fashion-piece,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :   One  of  the  pair  of  cant  frames 


which  form  the  exterior  angle  of  the  stern- 
framing  ;  between  them  extends  the  wing-tran- 
som, which  is  the  base-piece  of  the  counter- 
timbers. 

*  fash'-ion  (2),  s.    [Fashions,  2.] 

f^sh'-ion,  v.t.    [Fr.fagonner;  O.Sp.faccionar.} 

[Fashion,  s.] 

1.  To  form,  to  mould,  to  give  shape,  figure, 
or  form  to. 

"Shall  the  clay  say  to  him  thn.t fushioneth  it,  What 
makest  thou  ?  " — Isaiah  xlv.  'j. 

2.  To  make  or  form  according  to  the  rule 
prescribed  by  custom. 

"  Fashioned  plate  sells  for  more  than  its  weight."— 
Locke.    {Johnson.) 

3.  To  fit,  to  adapt,  to  accommodate. 

"Refines  his  speech,  i.i\Afashions  his  address." 

Cowper :  lietirement,  240. 

*i.  To  counterfeit,  to  feign,  to  forge. 

"To  fashion  a  carriage  to  rob  love  from  any." — 
Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  i.  3. 

*  5.  To  contrive,  to  bring  about,  to  frame. 

"They  have  conjoined  to  fashion  their  false  sport." 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  to  fashion  and 
to  form,  see  Form. 

fash'-ion-a-ble,  a.  &  s,  [Eng.  fashion ;  -able.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  According  to  fashion  or  custom ;  esta- 
blished by  custom  or  use  ;  in  conformity  with 
the  fashion  or  established  mode. 

"While  he  was  learning  fashions,  not  to  have  re- 
fuaed  so  fashionable  a  temptation." — South:  Sermons, 
vol.  vi.,  ser.  5. 

2.  Made  according  to  the  fashion. 

"  'Rich  fashionable  robes  her  person  deck : 
Pendants  her  ears,  and  pearls  adorn  her  ueck,' 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metatnorphoses  Ti. 

3.  Observant  of  the  fashion  or  established 
rules  of  conduct ;  dressing  or  behaving  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion. 

"  Time  is  like  a.  fashionable  host. 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  th'  hand.^' 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  iii  3. 

i.  Genteel,  well-bred  ;  holding  a  good  ijosi- 
tion  in  society. 

"The  language  ot  fashionahle  society,  the  language 
of  diplomacy." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  person  holding  a  good 
position  in  society. 


f^h'-ion-a-hle-ness.  *  fash-ion-a~ble- 

nesse^  s.  [Eng.  fashlonaMe;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fashionable  or  in  con- 
formity with  fashion  or  prevailing  custom. 

"  Afasliionubleness  which  will  withiu  a  short  while 
perhaiMj  be  ridiculous.^' — Doyle:  Works,  ii.  S06. 

fash'-ion-a-hly,  adv.  [Eng.  fashionah^U) ; 
-ly.\  In  a  fashionable  manner;  according  to 
fashion  or  custom. 

"  For  he,  with  all  hia  follies,  has  a  mind. 

Not  yet  so  blank,  Oi  fashionably  blind." 

Cowper  :  Hope,  91,  92. 

* fash'-ion-er,  s.  [Eng.  fashion;  -er.]  One 
who  fashions,  forms,  or  gives  shape  to  any- 
thing. 

"In  whiche  act,  as  the  man  is  principall  doer  and 
fashioner,  so  is  the  womaune,  but  the  matier  and 
sufferer." — Udal:  Corinthians,  ch,  xxxi. 

f^Sh'-ion-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&,  s.    [Fashion,  d.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  forming 
or  shaping  anything. 

fashioning-needle,  s. 

Knitting-machine  :  One  of  the  pins  or  fingers 
employed  to  take  loops  from  certain  of  the 
bearded  needles,  and  transfer  them  to  others 
for  widening  or  narrowing  the  work. 

*  fash'-ion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  fashion ;  -ist.l  An 
obsequious  follower  of  the  fashion. 

"  We  may  conceive  that  many  of  these  ornaments 
were  only  temporary,  as  used  by  th&  fashionists  of  that 
age." — Fuller:  J'isgah  SigJit,  pt,  ii.,  ch,  iv,,  §  7. 

fS^h'-ion-less,  a.  [Eng.  fashion;  -less.] 
Without  fashion  ;  not  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  good  society. 

[Eng.    fashion ;    -ly.] 


*  f^sh'-ion-ly. 

Fashionable. 

"  Thou,  gallant,  that  readeat  and  deridest  this  mad- 
nesse  of  fashion,  if  thine  eyea  weVo  not  dazzled  with 
like  fftshions  at  home,  aud  a.  inore  fa^shionlg  monster 

thyself."— /"urc/iafi  ;  J'ilgrimagc,  ch.  ix.,  §2. 

f^sh.'-i6n^  (1),  s. pi.  [Fashion,  s.]  The  prevail- 
ing fashion  or  mode  of  dress  in  good  society. 


^f^Sh'-ion;  (2),  s.  pi.  [A  corruption  ot  farqf 
OT  farcin.l    The  farcy  (q.v.). 

"  His  horse  infected  with  the  fashions." ^ShaJcctp. : 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2, 

f^Sh'-iOUS,  ".      [FA3HE0DS.] 

fash'-ioiis-ness,  s.    [Fasheousness.] 

fSs'-ki-dar,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith.  :  The  Northern  Gull.  Lants  parasi- 
ticiis  (now  Lestris  cataractes).    {Scotch.) 

^fass,  s.  [O.  Fr.  faisse,  fais  =  a  bunch  ;  Lat. 
fascia.]    A  knot,  a  bunch. 

"  Item  aue  capparisoue  .  .  ■  freuyeit  with  silver 
and/ass/sof  qwhitesilke-"— /ntfen*ori«g(au.  1539),  p.  52. 

^S'-sa-ite,  fas'-site,  c.  [From  Fassa  in 
the  Tyrol,  where  it  occurs,  and  Eng.  suff.  4te 
(Mni.)(q.v.).] 

Min.  :  An  aluminous  variety  of  Pyroxene, 
affording  deep-green  crystals,  sometimes  pis- 
tachio-green. It  is  found  in  metamorphic 
rocks.     It  is  also  called  Pyrgone. 

"^fasse,  fas,  s.    [A.S.  feax;  Ico\.  fax.]    Hair. 
"  Lyke  til  aue  lokkerit  mane  with  mony/a«." 

Douglas  :  Virgil,  asi,  51. 

*  fas'-sit,  cr.     [Fass,  s.]    Knotted. 

"Thre  curtingis  of  dolmea  fassit -with  silver  an  Bilk." 
—Invent,  of  the  Guidin  of  Lady  K  Itoss  (1578J. 

f^'-site,  s.    [Fassaite.] 

^fas-son,  '^fasoim.  s.    [Fashion,  s.] 


""fast,  ; 


[Facet.  ] 


fast,  *  faste,  *  fsest,  *  fest,  *  vseste, 
*vast,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A.S.  foist,  a.,  fceste, 
adv.  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vast;  Dan.  &  Sw.  fast; 
Iceh  fasti;  0.  H.  Ger.  vast;  Ger. /es(.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Fixed  firmly ;  fastened  or  attached 
closely  ;  firm,  close. 

"  The  wy£  fonde  the  dorefaste." 

Seven  Sages,  1,355.    I 

2.  Strong  against  attack. 

"  Wei  he  makede  his  castles  treowe  and  swidhe  vcBste." 
Layamon,  ii  71- 

3.  Close,  deep,  sound  ;  as  sleep. 

"  I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  take  paper,  fold 
it,  seal  it,  and  again  retunt  to  her  bed :  yet  all  this 
while  in  a  mo8t/afi(  sleep." — Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  v.  L 

I.  Steadfast,  faithfully,  firm  in  adherence. 

"Wilt  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes?"  —  Shakesp.: 
Othello,  L  3. 

5.  Lasting,  durable:  as,  a /asi  colour. 

"^  6.  Tenacious ;  retentive.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  Roses,  damask  aud  red,  are  fast  flowers  of  their 
stnells." — Sacon:  Essays;  Of  Gardens. 

7.  Swift,  rapid ;  moving  rapidly ;  quick  in 
motion. 

"  Springs  out  into/aa(  gait" 

Sliakesp.  :  Henry  nil.,  iii.  2. 

1"  This  is  merely  a  peculiar  use  of  the 
original  meaning  of  firm,  fixed.  What  is  cU)SQ 
easily  passes  into  what  is  urgent  or  jjressing. 
The  transition  is  seen  in  end  phrases  :  as,  He 
came  fast  behind.  The  enemy  pressed  fast  on 
him,  &c. 

8.  Rapid,  speedy. 

"  Idle  weeds  are/as(  in  growth."" 

Shakesp. :  Jtichardlll.,  iiL  1. 

9.  Pleasure-seeking ;  dissipated  ;  rakish. 
(Slang.) 

"  He  .  .  .  was  the  most  brilliant  fast  man  of  anti- 
quity."— Uannay :  Singleton  Fontenoy,  bk.  1,  ch.  iv, 

10.  Applied  to  a  young  lady  it  is  intended 
to  indicate  that  she  imitates  the  manners, 
habits,  and  language  of  a  man,  and  despises 
the  ordinary  rules  of  propriety. 

II.  Hasty,  forward,  rash. 

12.  Hasty  in  temper;  irascible;  hot-headed. 

13.  Engaged  in  or  upon  some  business  or 
purpose. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Firmly,  closely,  securely. 

"  Nomen  anou  Ilieu  Crist  aud  hine  vaste  bunde."-' 
Old  Eng.  Miscell.,  p.  43. 

2.  Securely. 

"  I  know  there  is  an  order  that  keeps  things  fast  in 
their  place.  "—/f(H-fte :  Ilefomx  of  Representation. 

3.  Deeply,  soundly. 

"  The  dove  aleeps/as(  that  this  night-owl  will  catch." 
SJiakesp. :  Ilape  of  Lucrece,  360. 

*  4.  Closely,  steadfastly,  firmly. 


"Thou  art  sofaxt  mine  enemy." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI., 


V.  2. 


*  5.  Unchangeably,  immovably,  unalterably. 

"Arc  you /as(  married?" 

Shakesp.  .■  Otiiello,  i.  2. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pot. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e.    eer  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


fast— fastidious 
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6.  Close,  near.    (Of  distance.) 

"Fatte  beayde  is  another  yle.''—MaundevUle,  p.  187. 
*7.  Close,  near.    (Of  number  or  quantity.) 

"There  were  enviromed,  intercepted,  and  killed 
,.  ./(wi  upon  a  thousand."—/*.  Hollaiid:  Livius,p.  735. 

8.  Quickly,  rapidly,  swiftly;  with  rapid 
motion. 

"  To  reime  faster  than  all  other,"       Oolden  Boke,  xxx, 

9.  Beadily,  willingly,  without  hesitation. 
"Which  they'll  do  fast  enough  of  thenxselves. "— 

Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wiees  of  Windsor,  iv,  1. 

10.  In  a  dissipated,  reckless,  or  profligate 
manner :  as,  To  live  fast. 

C.  As  suhstantive : 

1,  Naut :  A  mooring-rope  or  hawser,  securing 
a  vessel,  and  named  from  its  position  ;  as, 
the  head,  bow,  breast,  quarter,  or  stern  fasts, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

2.  Mining :  A  shelf. 

^  (1)  Fast  and  loose  (in  the  phrase  To  play 

fast  and  loose) :  To  act  in  an  inconsistent  or 

inconstant  manner ;  to  act  without  regard  to 

one's  promises  or  engagements. 

",And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purged  of  blood, .  . . 

Play  fast  and  loose  with  f  ai  th  ?  " 

Sltakesp. :  King  John,  iii.  1. 

(2)  Fast  and  loose  pulleys : 

Mach.  :  A  device  for  disengaging  and  re- 
engaging machinery.  One  pulley  is  fast  to 
the  shaft,  the  other  runs  loosely  thereupon. 
The  band  is  turned  on  to  either,  as  the  work 
requires. 

(3)  To  live  fast:  To  lead  a  dissipated, 
abandoned  life. 

(4)  To  make  fast : 

Naut.  :  To  secure  a  ship  to  the  shore,  &c., 
ty  means  of  a  fast  or  hawser. 

(5)  To  stand  fast : 

(a)  To  stand  still ;  to  remain  standing. 

(6)  To  show  constancy,  courage,  or  stead- 
fastness ;  not  to  yield. 

"  Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith." — 1  Cor.  xvi.  13. 
"IT  Fast  is  used  largely  in  composition  with 
the  meaning  of  rapidly,  quickly :   as  in  fast- 
decaying,  fast-descending,  fast-falling,  fast-sink- 
ing, &c, 

*  fast-fettered,  u.  Firmly  secured  with 
fetters. 

"  The  faat-fettered  hands  that  matle  vengeance  in 
vain."  Byron:  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

*  fast  -  handed,  a.  Niggardly,  close- 
handed,  close-fisted,  miserly. 

"The  king  h^in^  fast-handed  and  loth  to  part  with 
a  second  dowry."— flacon  ;  Henry  VII. 

fast-pulley,  s. 

Mack. :  One  keyed  to  the  shaft  so  as  to  re- 
volve therewith.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
loose-pulley,  which  is  loose  on  the  shaft,  and  to 
which  the  belt  is  transferred  when  the  rota- 
tion of  the  shaft  is  no  longer  desired. 

fast-staying,  u. 

Naut.  :  Quick  in  going  about. 

^  fast  (1),  *  fasten  (1),  ''  festen,  v.t.  [A.S. 
faistan;  O.S.  festiaii ;  O.  Fiis.festigm;  O.  H. 
Ger.  fastjan;  Goth. /ostein;  Icel.  festa ;  Sw. 
fasta;  Han.  fceste.] 

1.  To  fasten,  to  secure,  to  fix  firmly  or 
securely. 

"  To  ilka  Joyiit  war  fested  a  rote." 

Bampole:  Pricke  of  Conscience,  1,907. 

2.  To  set  or  place  with  strength. 

"A  stroke  on  him  iiefest.' 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  190. 

3.  To  make  sure,  to  secure,  to  establish,  to 
confirm. 

"  To  the  kyng  E«lward  V\\  fatten  huere  fay." 

Political  Songs,  p.  214. 

fast  (2),  *fast'-en  (2),  v.i.  [A.S. /restoTi; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  vasten;  "Dtin.  faste;  Sw.  & 
Icel.  fq^ta ;  Goth,  fastau;  Ger.  fasten.  It  is 
an  early  derivative  from  fast,  a.  =  firm. 
{Skeat.y] 
I.  OrdUiary  Language : 

1.  To  ab.stain  from  or  be  without  food  beyond 
the  ordinary  or  usual  time. 

"The  diudain  and  shame  whereof  hath  ever  since 
kept  Hectur  f listing  and  waking."— S7iufte*^. ;  Tj-oUtis 
&  Cressida,  i.  2. 

2.  To  abstain  entirely  or  partially  from  food 
voluntarily  for  a  certain  time  for  the  mortifi- 
cation of  the  body  or  appetites,  as  a  token  of 
grief,  sorrow,  affliction,  or  penitence. 

"Thou,  when  thou  fattest,  anoint  thine  head,  and 
wash  thy  face  ;  that  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast." 
—Matthew  vi.  17,  18. 


fast,  ^fasste,  s.    [A.S.  fasta;  Dan./osfe;  O. 
H.  Ger.,  Icel.,  &  Sw.  fasta;  Dut.  vasti;  O, 
Fris./e5(a.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Total  or  partial  abstinence  from  or  depri- 
vation of  food  ;  an  omission  to  take  food. 

2.  A  time  set  apart  to  express  national  grief 
for  some  calamity,  or  to  deprecate  an  impend- 
ing evil. 


*  3.  Any  holy  time  or  season. 

"The  Easter /orf;  was  it  always  and  in  everyplace 
uniformly  observed?"— Ca7/)/aK;  Answer  to  Martiall, 
p.  269.     {Davies.) 

II,  Religions : 

1.  Ethnic  Fasts:  The  old  Egyptians,  the 
Assyrians  (Jonah  iii.  5),  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  other  ancient  nations,  had  most  of  them 
stated  or  occasional  fasts,  as  have  the  modem 
Mohammedans,  Hindoos,  &c, 

2.  Jewish  Fasts  :  The  Day  of  Atonement  was 
the  only  fasting-day  enjoined  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  but  the  Mishna  speaks  of  four  others, 
respectively  commemorating  the  storming  of 
Jerasalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  burning 
of  the  Temple  by  Titus,  the  sack  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  receiving  by  Eze- 
kiel  and  the  other  captives  of  the  news  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  There  were  also 
fasts  proclaimed  by  royal  or  other  authority 
on  special  occasions  (1  Kings  xxi.  9-12 ;  2 
Chron.  xx.  3  ;  Ezra  viii.  2).  For  the  spiritual 
and  unspiritual  way  of  keeping  a  fast,  see 
Isaiah  Iviii.  3. 

3.  Christian  Fasts :  No  stated  fasts  are  en- 
joined in  the  New  Testament ;  they  arose  sub- 
sequently, the  Lent  fast  taking  the  lead. 
(Lent.]  In  the  third  century  the  Latins  fasted 
on  the  seventh  day.  In  a.d.  813  the  Council 
of  Mentz  in  its  thirty-fourth  canon,  ordered 
a  fast  the  first  week  in  March,  the  second  week 
in  June,  the  third  week  in  September,  and  the 
la.st  full  week  preceding  Christmas  Eve.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  the  custom 
became  prevalent  of  fasting  on  Saturday  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  Prayer- 
Book,  under  the  heading  "Fasts  and  Days  of 
Abstinence  to  be  observed  throughout  the 
Year,"  we  have  (1)  the  Forty  day.s  of  Lent ; 
'2)  the  Ember  Days  ;  (3)  the  Rogation  Days  ; 
_'4)  all  Fridays,  except  Christmas  Day ;  (5)  the 
Evens  or  Vigils  before  certain  festivals.  The 
second,  third,  and  fifth  are  Fasting  Days  ;  the 
others  are  Days  of  Abstinence,  on  which  the 
usual  number  of  meals  is  allowed,  flesh-meat 
being  forbidden.  These  fasts  are  byno  means 
universally  observed,  the  practice  being  chiefly 
confined  to  the  High  Church  x>arty. 
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fast-days,  s.  ^l.  Two  or  three  days  ap- 
pointed by  the  Established  and  other  churches 
in  Scotland,  one  or  two  in  preparation  for,  and 
one  in  thanksgiving  after  the  Communion. 
They  recur  at  intervals  of  six  months.  There 
is  upon  them  no  fasting  in  the  literal  sense, 
but  only  Divine  worship  ;  and  their  obser- 
vance being  optional,  a  very  large  section  of 
the  community  use  them  for  excursion  trips 
by  rail  or  by  steamboat. 

*  faste,  ti.    [Faced.] 

Cas'-ten  (3)  it  silent),  *  fast-ne.  "*  fast-nen, 
'^fest-nen,  *  festen,  ^fest-nin,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  foistnian  =  to  make  fast  or  firm,  from 
f(est  =  firm,  fast ;  O.  H.  Ger,  festinon  ;  Icel. 
&  Sw. /os(?ia ;  Dan.  fastue ;  O.  Fvis.  festna.] 
A.  Trayisitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  fix  firmly ;  to  make  fast ;  to 
secure  :  as,  by  a  bolt,  a  lock,  &c. 

"  They  deck  it  with  silver  and  with  ^old,  they  fasten 
it  with  naiU  and  with  hammers  that  it  move  not." — 
Jeremiah  x.  4. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  fix  or  set  firmly  or  earnestly. 

"  Peter,  fastening  his  eyes  upoji  him  with  John,  said. 
Look  on  \is." — Acts  iii.  4, 

2.  To  affix,  to  join,  to  connect,  to  attach. 

"  The  words  Whig  and  Tory  have  been  pressed  to  the 
service  of  uL-wiy  successions  of  parties,  with  very  dif- 
ferent \Ae&&  fastened  to  tYieui.'— Swift  ;  Examiner. 

*  '6.  To  join  ;  to  attach  closely  or  firmly. 
"  Wliat  if  she  "be^  fastened  to  this  fool  lord." 

Tennyson  :  Maud,  I.  xvi.  24. 

*  L  To  put  or  palm  upon  by  persuasion. 

"Thinking,  by  this  face, 
Toftuten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage." 
Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  v,  1. 

*  5.  To  lay  on  with  strength. 

"  Could  he  fasten  a  blow  or  make  a  thrust,  when  not 
suffered  to  approach  ?"—7>ri/(te«.-  .£neid.  (Dedic.) 


*  6.  To  make  sure,  firm,  or  secure  ;  to  estab- 
lish. 

"Y  shal  fastne  the  kyngdom  of  hym."— tFjcZ^e; 
2  Kings,  vii.  12. 

B,  Intransitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  fix  or  set  oneself  firmly.  (Followed  by 
on  or  upon.) 

"With  his  strong  arms 
"Re  fastened  on  my  neck,"      Shakesp. :  Lear,  v.  3. 

2.  To  be  fastened,  secured,  or  made  fost. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  attach. 

"  0  Godd  that  is  al  freo  ne  mai  nan  uxtei  festnen." 
Legend  of  St.  Katherine,  1,170. 

2.  To  determine. 

"Ic  ha.ie  fesstnedd  i  mi  thohht 
To  libenn  i  cicennesse  "      Ormulum,  2,441. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  fasten  and  to 
Jix,  see  Fix. 

fas'-tened  (( silent),  *  fast-ned,  *  fest-ned, 

pa.  par.  &  a.     [Fasten  (3),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I,  Lit.  :  Fixed  firmly  ;  secured. 

"By  wings  fastened  immediately  to  the  body." — 
Wilkins:  Dcedalus,  ch.  vii. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1,  Set  or  fixed  firmly  or  earnestly. 
■^  2.  Confirmed,  hardened. 
"  strong  B.TiCi  fastened  villain."    SJiakesp.  :  Lear,  ii.  1. 

fas'-ten-er  (t  silent),  *  fast-ner,  a.     [Eng. 
fasten  (3),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1,  One  who  or  that  which  fasteus,  makes 
fast,  or  secures. 

*  2.  One  who  fastens  or  fixes  himself  on  any- 
thing. 

fas'-ten-ing  (t  silent),  pr.  par.,   a.,   &  s 
[Fasten  (3),  v.] 

A,  &  B.  ^s  pr.  jrar.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^tbstantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  fast  or  secure. 

2.  Anything  which  makes  fast  or  secure  ;  a 
fastener  ;  as  a  bolt,  a  bar,  a  strap,  &e. 

"  A  mantle  coming  under  her  right  arm,  and  cover- 
ing most  of  that  side,  had  no  fastening  on  the  left 
side."— Sir  P.  Sidney  :  Arcadia. 

*fas'-ten§-ev-en,  *  fas-tem§i-een,  "fas- 
trins  -  ev  -in,    *  fas-tryngs-ew-yn,   5. 

[A.S.  fcestnn  =  to  fast,  and  Eng.  even,  s.]    A 
name  given  to  the  eve  of  Lent,  Shrove -Tuesday. 

"Uponn  the  xix  day  thairof,  heing  fastrinaevln,  at 
tua  houris  efter  none,  George  lord  Seytoun  come  to  the 
castell  uf  Edinburgh."- i>iur7i«Z  qf  I>ocum.ents,  1518 — 

167J,  p.  259. 

fast'-er,  s.  [Eng.  fast  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
fasts  or  abstains  from  food. 

"Folow  not  certayn  menne  which  be  not  fastcrs." — 
Bible  (1551),  £say  Iviii. 

*  fast'-er-man,  s.    [Fastingman.] 

'^  fas'-tem§-een,  &-.    [Fastens-even.] 

f^'-ti,  s.  pi     [Lat.] 

Rotnan  Antiq.  :  The  calendar  in  which  were 
comprised  the  various  days,  feasts,  games, 
holidays,  &c.  There  were  two  kinds :  Fasti 
jnagistrales  and  Fasti  calendares.  The  latter 
were  books  containing  a  description  of  the 
whole  year,  with  the  peculiarities  of  its  several 
days.  They  were  subdivided  into  Fasti  urhani 
and  Fasti  riistici,  the  former  containing  days 
to  be  observed  in  the  city,  the  latter  those 
celebrated  in  the  country,  where  there  would 
be  fewer  holidays.  The  Fasti  ■niagistrales  con- 
tained everything  relating  to  religion  and  the 
magistrates,  and  in  later  times  to  the  em- 
perors, such  as  their  birthdays,  &c.  When 
the  fasti  became  full  of  such  details  they  were 
called  Fasti  magni,  to  distingiiish  them  from 
the  Fasti  calendares.  There  were  also  Fasti 
cons^ilares,  an  annual  register.  Each  year  was 
known  as  that  of  such  and  such  consuls,  and 
this  method  of  notationisuseful  infixingdates. 

*  f2is-tid-i-6s'-i~ty,  s.  [Lat.  fastidiosus  = 
fastidious  (q.v.).]  The  quality  of  being  fas- 
tidious ;  disdainfulness,  contemptuousness, 
fastidiousness. 

"  His  epidemical  diseases being/as/idio«i(3/,amorphy, 
and  osciwtiou. ■'-&»(/■(  .*  Works,  vol.  i.;A  digression  in 
the  Modern  Kind. 

fSs-tid'-i-oiis,  a.  [Lat. /as(id'ios?£S= disdain- 
ful, disgusting ;  fastidivm  =  loathing,  from 
fastus  =  arrogance,  and  tcedium  =  disgust  ; 
Fr.  fastidieux ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  fastidioso.] 


bSil,  b^;  p^t,  j^I;  cat,  96!!,  cborus,  9liin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d?I. 
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fastidiously— fat 


"  1.  Causing  disgust ;  loathsome. 

"Thfvt  thing  for  the  wliich  children  be  oftentimes 
bei^tpii,  is  to  tfieiii  evevnileT  fastidious."— Sir  T.  Elyot: 
(toi'emonr.  bk.  i  ,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Hard  or  difficult  to  please  ;  over-nice, 
squeamish. 

"  Hia  temper  placid  and  forgiving,  hatfastldious."— 
MacHulay :  Hist.  E^ig.,  ch.  ii. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fas- 
tidious and  sqveamish  :  "  A  female  is  fastidious 
when  she  criticises  the  dress  oi-  manners  of  her 
rival  ;  she  is  sqv-eamish  in  the  choice  of  her 
own  dress,  company,  words,  &c.  Whoever 
esaimnes  liis  own  impevfeetious  will  cease  to 
be-fastidiovs;  whoever  restrains  humour  and 
caprice  will  cease  to  be  sqiteamish."  (Crabb: 
Evg.  Synon.) 

fS-S-tid'-i-Olis-ly,  (tdv.  [Eng.  fastidious;  -ly.] 
In  a  fastidious,  over-nice,  or  squeamish  manner. 

"They  look  fastidiously  and  apeak  diadainfuUy,"— 
Governm-ent  of  the  Tongue. 

f^S-tld'-l-oils-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  fastidious; 
,  -ness.]  The  quality  of  beingfastidious ;  squeam- 
ishness,  over-nicety. 

"  His  health  was  delic:tte  ;  his  taste  was  refined  even 
tofas(iUiou&ness."—3facaulai/  :  HUt.  Eng.,  ch,  xxi. 

iSs-tJg'-i-ate,  fas-tig'-i-at-ed,  a.  [Lat. 
fustigiatus  =  pointed,  sloping,  from  fastigium 
=  peak,  or  pinnacle.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Narrowing  towards  the 
point;  pointed,  peaked. 

"That  noted  hill,  the  top  whereof  ia  fastlgiate  like 
ft  aug^r-loaf ."— /iay  p  Remains,  p.  176. 

2.  Bot  :  Tapering  to  a  point  like  a  pyramid. 
A  plant  is  said  to  be  fastigiately  branched 
when  i\\&  branches  become  shorter  as  they  ap- 
proach the  apex, 

tffe-tlS'-i-ate-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  fastigiate  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  fastigiate  or  tapering  manner ;  pointedly. 

*  fiis-tigf-^-OUSt  a.  [Lat.  fastigivm  =  a  peak 
or  pinnacle.]  Pointed,  rising  to  a  point,  pyra- 
midal. 


f^-tig'-i-iim.  i.    [Lat.] 

1.  The  pediment  of  a  portico,  so  called 
because  it  follows  the  form  of  the  roof. 

2.  The  comb  or  ridge  of  a  roof. 

fast'-ing  (1),   *fast-yng,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s. 
[Past.(2),  v.] 

■    A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
'  the  verb). 

C.  As  s^ibstantive : 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  Tlie  act  or  state  of  abstain- 
■  ing  partially  or  entirely  from  food. 

"  In  hunger  and  thirst,  in  manye  fastyngs,  in  coold 
,  ,and  nakidnesse." — Wycliffe:  2  Corinthians  xi.  2T. 

II.  Technically: 

1,  Med.:  Loss  of  appetite  without  any  other 
apparent  affection  of  the  stomach ;  so  that 
the -system  can  sustain  almost  total  abstinence 
for  a  long  time  without  fainting.    (Dujiglison.) 

2.  Religious : 

(1)  Among  the  Ethnic  natioyis :  Its  chief 
object  was  to  produce  religious  exaltation, 
with  visions,  dreams,  and  imagined  inter- 
course with  superior  beings.  As  the  Zulus 
say,  "The  continually  stuffed  body  cannot  see 
secreit  things."  Fasting  exists  for  this  pur- 
pose among  the  North  American  Indians  and 
many  other  uncivilized  tribes.  Dreams, 
visions,  &;e.,  thus  produced  are  not  super- 
natural, but  morbid.  (For  details  see  Tylor  : 
Primitive  CVfltnre.) 

(2)  Among  the  Jews:  It  was  practised  in 
seasons  of  affliction,  nature  having  in  a  man- 

.  uer  prescribed  this  by  taking  hunger  away 
during  keen  sorrow  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  13  ;  Esther 

.  iv.) ;  to  chasten  or  humble  the  soul  (Psalm 
xxxiv.  15  ;  Ixix.  3) ;  as  a  concomitant  of  prayer 
(Psalm  XXXV.  13  ;  Dan.  ix.  33  ;  Luke  ii.  37, 
&c.) ;   as  an  act  deemed  meritorious  (Luke 

.  xviii.  V2). 

(3)  Avioitg  Christia-ns :  Jesus  miraculously 
fasted  forty  days  and  nights  (Matt.  i\'.  2 ; 
Luke  iv.  2),  as  Moses  and  Elijah  had  done 
previously  (Exod.  xxxiv.  2S  ;  1  Kings  xix.  S), 
and  as  several  Roman  saints  claim  to  have 
done  since.  The  practice,  is  not,  however, 
fonnally  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament, 
"though  our  Lord  indirectly  sanctioned  it 
(Matt.  vi.   16-18),    as    did  St.   Paul  (1   Cor. 

-  vii.  5).  The  apostles  and  the  church  of  which 
they  constituted  a  part  practised  it  on  spe- 
cially solemn  occasions  (Acts  xiii.  2;  xiv.  23). 
Gombineil  with  prayer  it  could  be  rendered 


[  effective  to  expel  evil  spirits  (Matt.  xvii.  21 ; 
Mark  ix..29).  In  the  Roman  and  Greek 
Obedience,  Communion  must  be  received  fast- 
ing, except  when  administered  by  way  of 
viaticum.  This  rule  is  not  observed  in  the 
Anglican  Church.  The  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  keeps  none  of  these  days, 
but  enjoins  Fast-days  (q.v.)  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  Communion. 
The  members  generally  approve  of  fast  days 
by  royal  proclamation  in  times  of  great  public 
calamity  or  danger.     [Fast-days.] 

fast'-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.     [Fast  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  ^5  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  siibst:  The  act  of   making  fast  or 
binding. 

*  fast-ing-mS.n,  *  fast'-er-m^n,  s.  [Eng, 
fasting(2);  -man.]  One  who  was  surety,  bonds- 
man, or  security  for  the  peaceable  conduct  of 
another. 

*  fast-ing-ong,  s.  [Fasting  (1),  s.]  Shrove- 
tide. 

fast'-ishy  a.  [Eng.  fast';  -ish.]  JRather  fast 
or  dissipated. 

"  lu  other  words  a  fastish  young  man."— Phillips: 
Essays  from  the  TlTnes,  iL  330. 

*  fast'-ly.   *  fast-el-ye,   *  fast~lye,  adv. 

[Eng.  fast,  a.  ;  -ly.] 

1.  Firmly,  securely. 

"  For  he  hath  fastly  founded  it 
Above  the  aeiu  to  stand." 

Old  Version  of  Psalms ;  Ps.  xxiv.  2. 

2.  Firmly,  steadfastly,  faithfully. 

"  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  sure  and  fastlye  falth- 
fiiU  to  hya  prince." — fiir  T.  More :   tVorkes,  p.  43. 

3.  Firmly,  earnestly,  strongly. 

"That  he  so  fasteJye  before  hath  affirmed."— Sir  T. 
More :   H'orkes,  p,  .S56. 

i.  Quickly,  rapidly,  hastily. 

"  She  .  ■  .  walked  fastly  to  and  fro." — Sir  J.  Harring- 
ton :  Account  of  Elizabeth. 

fast-ness.  *  fast-nesse,  s.  [A.S.  fcestnes  = 
the  firmament.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fast  or 
secure. 

*2.  Firmness  ;  firm  or  steadfast  adherence. 

"To  shew  it  was  but  their  fastness  to  the  former 
goverument." — Bacon:  Henry  VII, 

*  3.  Strength,  security. 

"  And  eke  the/oatnease  of  his  dwelling-place. 

Speiiser :  F.  q.,  V.  ix.  5, 

4.  A    strong   place ;    a   fortress,  a  fort,   a 
stronghold. 

"The  capital  or  rather  chief  fastness  of  Caasibelan 
was  tlien  taken." — Burke  :  Abrldg.  of  Eng.  History. 

*  5.    Closeness,    conciseness,    brevity ;    not 
diffuseness. 

"  Bring  bis  stile  from  all  loose  grossness  to  such  firm 
fastness    h\    Latin,    as   in    Demosthenes. "  —  Ascham  : 

Schoolnuister. 

'^  f as-tu-6s'-i-t^,  s.  [Lat.  fastuositas,  from 
/f[siito&"»s  =  proud,  haughty;  /as(i(S  =  pride.] 
Pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance. 

"That  new  mode  of  ethicka  which  hath  been  ob- 
truded upon  the  world  with  so  much  fastuosity." — 
H.  More. 

*  fas'-tu-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  fastuosvs,  from  fastns.] 

Proud,' liaughty,  arrogant,  disdainful. 

"The  higher  rauks  will  Itecomsfastuoas,  domineer- 
ing, and  supercilious."— Harrow,'  On  the  Pope's  Su- 
premacy. 

*  f as'-tu-oiis-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  fastuous;  -ly.] 

In  a  pi'oud,  haughty,  airogant,  or  disdainful 
manner. 

"  Denieauiug  ouraelves  insolently  and  fastuously 
towards  fiiaxn."— Barrow  :  Sermons,  vol,  iii.,  ser.  'J9. 

*  fas'-tu-oiis-ness,  s.    [Eng. /tsiuo-us ;  -ness.] 

Pride,  hauglitiiiess,  arrogance. 

"Then  there  wiw  \\n  faalamisnets  in  the  Church." — 
Barmvi:  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

fat(l),  ^fatte,  *fette,  *vat,  *vatte,  *vet. 

'^  vette,  a.  di  s  [A.S.  feet;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
vet,  Dan.  fed,  Sw.  /e^  Icel.  feitr,  O.  H.  Ger. 
feizt.] 

A,  As  otljcctlve : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  ; 

(1)  Full  of  fat ;  plump ;  fleshy  ;  full  fed  ; 
the  opposite  to  lean  or  thin. 

"  And  otfatte  wetheres  .an  luuulred  thoiLsaud  also." 
liobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  52. 

(2)  Full  of  fat ;  oily,  greasy,  unctuous. 

(3)  Abounding  in  fat,  as  distinguished  from 
the  lean  of  meat. 


*  (1)  Dull,  heavy,  stupid  :  as  a  /rf  or  coarse 
animal. 

"  0  aoula  !  In  whom  no  heavenly  fire  ia  found,     ^ 
Fat  minds,  and  ever  grovelling  on  the  ground.    . 
Dryden  :  Peraiits,  sat.  IL 

*(2)  Coarse,  gross. 

"  Added/a(  pollutions  of  our  own." 

Dryden  :  Mrs.  KilUgrew,  M. 

(3)  Wealthy,  rich,  affluent. 

"  Mark  the  fat  cit,  whose  good  round  sum 
Amounts 'at  least  to  half  a  plum." 

Lloyd  :  A  FwmiUar  Ej-istle. 

(4)  Rich  ;  producing  a  large  income. 

"  a  fat  benefice  U  that  which  so  abounds  with  an 
estate  and  revei^ues  that  a  man  may  expend  a  great 
deal  lu  delicacies  of  eating  and  driukiuig."— A yl if e : 
Parergon. 

(5)  Fertile,  fruitful,  ricli  ;  affording  a  good 
return  ;  as,  a.  fat  soil. 

"  A  fat  londe  and  f  ul  of  donge  foulest  wedes  groweth." 
P.  Plovrman,  p. '213, 

*(6)  Abounding  in  spiritual  endowineii,ts 
and  comfort. 

"They  [the  righteous]  shall  he  fat  and  flouriahln'g." 
— Psalm  cxli.  14.  ' 

IL  Technically : 

1.  NauL:  Broad  :  as,  the  quarter  of  a  ship. 

2.  PTmt. :  Applied  to  a  p^e  having  many 
blank  spaces  or  lines,  and,  hence,  to  any 
work  which  pays  well.  , 

B.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Langtiqge : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  Plumpness,  fleshiness. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  The  best  or  most  choice  part  of  anything. 

"Ye  shall  eat  the  fat  of  the  land."— Genesis  xlv.  18.- 
II.  Technically: 

1,  A7Uit.  :  An  animal  substance  of  a  more 
or  less  oily  character  deposited  in  vessels  in 
adipose  tissue.  It  forms  a  considerable  layer 
under  the  skin,  is  collected  in  larg6  quantity 

-  around  certain  organs,  as,  for  instance,  tlie 
kidneys,  fills  up  furrows  on  the  surface  of  the 
heart,  surrounds  joints,  and  exists  in  large 
quantity  in  the  marrow  of  bone."?.  It  is  an 
excellent  packing  material  in  the  body,  being 
light,  soft,  and  elastic.  It  gives  to  the  surface 
of  the  human  frame  its  smooth  rounded  con- 
tour. Being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  it  en- 
ables a  person  to  retain  the  warmth  which  he 
has  generated;  but  its  chief  use  is  for  the 
purpose  of  nutrition.    (Quain.) 

2,  Cliem.  (PI.):  Fats  are  glycerides  of  acids 
belonging  to  the  fatty  or  acetic  series  and  of 
acids  belonging  to  the  acrylic  series,  being  the 
ethers  of  the  triatomic  alcoliol  glycerine. 
They  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
ether.  They  vary  in  consistence  from  a  thin 
oil(olive  oil)to  a'hard,  greasy  substance (suef). 
They  leave  a  greasy  stain  on  paper.  When 
fats  are  boiled  with  caustic  alkalies  they  aie 
decomposed  [Saponification],  yielding  an  al- 
kaline salt  of  the  fatty  acid  [Soap],  and  gly- 
cerine (q.v.). 

3,  Print. :  Copy  which  aff'ords  light  work, 
as  blanker  short  pages  or  lines,  leaded  matter^ 
rule-and-figure  work,  poetry,  and  such  like 
matter  profitable  to  the  compositor. 

T[  The  fat  is  in  the  fire  :  All  is  confusion,  or 
all  has  failed. 

*  fat-already,  «..  Already  too  well  fed 
or  pufied. 

"To  enlard  his  fat-already  pride." 

Sfia/ccsp.  :  Troilus  &  Cressldtt,  ii.  3, 

*  fat-brained,  a.  Dull  of  apprehension; 
stupid. 

"  To  mope  with  hia  fat-brained  followers." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  )',,  iii.  7. 

fat-faced,,  a.  Having  a  plump,  round 
face. 

"  The /fl(-/aceri  curate,  Edward  Bull." 

7'enny807i .  Edward  Morris,  42. 

fat-head,  s.    A  dull,  stupid  fellow. 

fat-headed,  a.  Dull,  stupid,  slow  of 
apprehension. 

fat-hen,  ^. 

Hot. :  A  name  a[iplied  to  various  plants,  but 
especially  to  certain  Chenopudiace^,  having 
thick,  succulent  folihge.  (1)  Clienopodium 
albnm,  (2)  Ckenopodiiim  Bonus- Henricus,  (3) 
('henopodium  rvhrvm,  (4)  Chenopodium  Vul- 
varia,  (5)  Atriplex  pat^da,  (G)  Atri^ylex  erecta, 
(T)  Atri2)lez  liastata,  (8),  Polygonum  Fagopy- 
■nim,  (9)  Nepeta  Glechoma,  (10)  Chrysanthemum 
segetum,  (11)  '  Capsella  Bttrsa-pa^toris,  (12) 
Artemisia  vulgaris.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 


fUte,  f^t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll«  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore.  wplf.  work,  wh6,  son;   mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;   try.  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.     qu:=kw« 
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*  fat-kidneyed,    a.     Gross,  paunched, 
corpulent,  obese. 


fat-lute,  s.  A.  mixture  of  pipe-clay  and 
linseed  oil  for  filling  joints. 

*  fat-witted,  a.  Dull  of  apprehension ; 
stupid,  fat-headed. 

"Thou  art  fat^untted  witt  drinkiug  old  Back."— 
I  Senry  IK,  i.  2. 

fat-vesicles,  s.  pi. 

Physiol. :  The  vesicles  in  the  bodies  of  men 
and  the  inferior  animals  in  which  fat  is  de- 
posited. [Adipose  Tissue.]  They  are  often 
situated  in  the  interstices  between  organs,  to 
which  they  afford  protection.  They  also 
facilitate  motion  and  improve  the  symmetry 
of  the  figure.    {Todd  &  Bowman  :  Phys.  Anat.) 

*f&t  (2),  *fatt.  *fatte,  *fet,  «.  [A.S.  feet] 
[Vat.] 

1.  A  vat ;  a  large  tub  or  vessel. 

"  The /«<«  ehall  overflowwith  wine  and  oil." — Joel 
ii.  24. 

2.  A  cask,  a  barrel. 

"Laden  with  i2l  fats  ol  pataahea."— Stair  :  Suppt. 
Decrees,  p.  168. 

3.  A  measure  of  capacity,  differing  in  differ- 
ent commodities.  A.  fat  of  grain  was  aquarter, 
or  8  bushels  ;  a  Jet  of  wire,  from  20  to  25  cwts:  ; 
a/a(  of  isinglass  from  3^  to  4  cwts. 

-*fat,  v.t.  &i.     [Fat,  o.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  make  fat  or  plump  ;  to  fatten. 

"  I  nhonld  have/atted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  Hlave's  offal."    Shakeep.  :  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  fat ;  to  fatten ;  to 
gain  flesh. 

"  An  old  ox  fats  as  well  and  is  as  good  as  a  young." — 
Mortimer  :  fftubandry. 

f&t'-al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fatalis,  from  fatum 
=  fate  ;  Sp.  fatal ;  Ital.  fatale.] 

*  I.  Proceeding  from  fate  or  destiny ;  in- 
evitable. 

*  2.  Decreed  by  fate  ;  destined. 

"Itwas /a^ai  to  the  king  to  tight  *6r  his  money."— 
Bacon  ;  Henry  VII. 

I  *3,  Fraught  with  or  instrumental  to  destiny 
or  fate ;  influencing  destiny  ;  fateful. 

"Parca's/a^a?  web." — Sfuikesp. :  Henry  V.,  v.  1. 

*  i.  Foreboding  death  or  destruction. 

"Thiit/atal  screech-owl  to  our  houee 
^at'uothlng  sung  but  death  to  ub  and  oura." 

Shakesp. :  8  Henry  IV.,  ii,  fl. 

5.  Causing  death  ;  deadly  ;  mortal. 

6.  Ruinous,  destructive,  pernicious,  deadly. 

*'  Great,  therefore,  is  the  deceit  and  fatal  the  errour 
by  which  all  those  delude  themselves."— Ciar*e  ;  Ber- 
moTU,  vol.  ii.,  eer.  120. 

T[  For  the  diffference  between  fatal  and 
,  deadly,  see  Deadly, 

At'-al-t^m,  s.  [Eng.  fatal;  -ism.]  The  doc- 
trine that  all  things  are  ordered  for  men  by 
the  arbitrary  decrees  of  God  or  the  fixed  laws 
of  nature.  In  Theology  it  has  given  birth  to 
theories  of  Predestination,  and  in  Moral 
Science  to  such  systems  as  those  of  Spinoza 
and  Hegel,  and  more  recently  to  the  philosophy 
of  Mr,  Herbert  Spencer.  It  is  carried  out  to 
its  most  pitilessly  logical  extreme  among  the 
Mohammedans,  where  everything  that  can  hap- 
pen is  "  kismet,"  i.e.,  fatal,  or  decreed  by  fate. 
"  The  lU-use  which  some  were  ready  to  make  of  the 

supposed  fatalUm  ot  the  Pope."— ITurd  .■  Life  ty  War- 

burton, 

fi.-tal-ist,  $.      [Eng.  fatal ;  -isf]     One  who 
holds  or  supports  the  doctrine  of  fatalism. 
"  Being  &  fatalist  in  natural  things,  and  at  the  same 
time  malntaininK  free-will  iu  man." —  Warburton: 
Divine  Legation,  ok.  iii.,  s.  4. 

t  f&t-al-ist'-io,  a.  [Eng.  fatalist;  -ic]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  fatalism ;  implying  or  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  fatalism. 

"Are  you  a  Christian,  aud  talk  ahout  a  crisis  in 
^d,t fatalistic  sensQt"—Coleridge:  Table  Talk. 

fa-tJU'-i-t^,  s.  [Fr.  fatalite;  Lat.  fatalitas; 
'fvoni  fatalis,  fromfxtum  =  fate.] 

1.  A  stale  of  being  fatal  or  predestined  by 
fate  ;  a  fixed  and  unalterable  course  of  things 

■independent  of  any  controlling  cause. 

"The  stoicks  held  a  fatidity  and  a  fixed,  unal- 
terable uourse  of  events  ;  but  then  they  held  also  that 
theV  fell  out  by  a  necessity  emergent  from  and  inhe- 
rent iu  the  things  themselves  which  God  himself  could 
not  alter."— 5ourft. 

2.  A  decree  of  fate. 

"By  a  a\,rM\gfi  fatality  men  suffer  their  dissenting 
to  be  drawn  into  the  stream  of  the  present  rogue." — 
King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 


'       3.  A  tendency  to  danger  or  hurt. 

4.  Mortality,  destruction  :  as.  The  fatality 
amongst  cattle  has  been  very  great. 

5.  A  fatal  occurrence. 

fSt'-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  fatal ;  -ly.}  ■ 

*  1.  By  the  decree  of  fate ;  by  inevitable  and 
unalterable  destiny  or  necessity. 

"The  atoms  composed  the  world  mechanically  and 
fatally." — Bentley :  Soyle  Lectures. 

2.  In  a  fatal,  mortal,  or  deadly  manner ;  in 
a  manner  leading  to  or  followed  by  death ; 
mortally  :  as,  The  duel  ended  fatally. 

3.  In  a  ruinous  or  destructive  manner  ;  per- 
niciously, ruinously. 

"  When  Creasy  battle  fatally  was  struck." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  K,  11.  t 

*  f^t'-al-neSSy  s.  {^ng.  fatal  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fatal ;  inevitable  ne- 
cessity ;  fatality. 

,fa'-tg.  mor-ga'-na,  s.  [Ital.  fata  =  a  fairy, 
and  Morgana,  a  local  name  for  a  fairy  =  fairy 
Morgana.]  A  remarkable  aerial  phenomenon 
observed  from  the  harbour  of  Messfna  and'  ad- 
jacent places,  and  supposed  by  the  Sicilians  to 
be  the  work  of  the  fairy  Morgana.  Objects 
are  reflected  in  the  sea,  and  sometimes  in  a 
kind  of  aerial  screen  to  thirty  feet  above  it. 
FatherAngelluci  thus  describes  it:  "Aslatood 
at  ray  window,  I  was  surprised  with  a  most 
wonderful  delectable  vision.  The  sea  that 
washes  the  Sicilian  shore  swelled  up,  and  be- 
came, for  ten  miles  in  length,  like  a  chain  of 
dark  mountains,  while  tlie  waters  near  our 
Calabrian  coast  grew  quite  smooth,  and  in  an 
instant  appeared  as  one  clear  polished  mirror, 
reclining  against  the  aforesaid  i-idge.  On  this 
glass  was  depicted,  in  chiaroscuro,  a  string  of 
several  thousands  of  pila-sters,  all  equal  in 
altitude,  distance,  and  degree  of  light  and 
shade.  In  a  moment  these  lost  half  their 
height,  and  bent  into  arcades,  like  Roman 
aqueducts.  A  long  cornice  was  next  formed 
on  the  top,  and  above  it  arose  castles  innu- 
merable, all  perfectly  alikg.  These  soon  split 
into  towers,  which  were  shortly  after  lost  in 
colonnades,  then  windows,  and  at  last  ended 
in  pines,  cypresses,  and  other  trees,  even  and 
similar." 

'*  Hope  still  guided  them  on,  as  the  magic  Fata 
Morgana."  '     Longfellow  :  Evangeline,  il.  4. 

f^t9h,  s.    [Fetch.] 

Bot.  :  Vicia  sativa. 

Tl  Meadow- Fatch :  Onobrychis  sativa.  {Pratt; 
Britten  <&  HallaTid.) 

fate,  s.     [O.  Fr,  fat,  from  Lat.  fatum  =  that 
which  is  spoken,  fate  ;.  for  =  to  speak  ;  0.  Sp. 
'  and  Ital.  fata;  Port,  fado  ;  Sp.  Jiado.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  decree  of  God  by  which  the  course  of 
events  is  fixed  ;  inevitable  and  unalterable 
necessity  ;  a  fixed  destiny  depending  upon  a 
superior  canse,  and  uncontrollable  by  man. 

"  Necessity  or  chance 
Approach  me  not,  aud  what  I  will  ia  fate." 

Milton:  i*. /,.,  vil.  173. 

2.  Destiny,  lot,  fortune. 

"  The  arbiters  of  the  prisoner's  fate  came  in  and 
went  out  as  they  chose.' — Macatday;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xxil. 

3.  Death,  destruction,  evil  destiny,  doom. 

"  The  whizzing  arrow  slnga, 
And  bears  thy  fate,  Antinous,  on  its  winjgs," 

rope:  Homer;  Odyssey  xxii.  11, 12. 

*  i.  The  cause  of  death. 

"  Withiull  force  his  deadly  bow  he  bent, 
Aud  feathered /a  fe*  among  the  mules  and  sumpters 
sent."  Dryden:  Hmner;  Iliad  1. 

5.  (Pi.) :  Circumstances  against  which  it  is 
impossible  or  useless  to  contend. 

"The  fates  were  against  theio. " —Morley:  Life  of 
Cobden,  ii.  378. 

II.  Mythol.  (PL):  The  Parcje  or  Destinies; 
the  goddesses  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
birth,  life,  and  fortunes  of  men.  They  were 
three  in  number  :  Clotho  held  the  spindle, 
Atropos  drew  out  the  thread  of  man's  destiny, 
and  Lachesis  cut  it  off. 

*\  For  the  difference  between  faZe  and  des- 
tiny, see  Destiny. 

*f3.te,  v.t.     [Fate,  s.]     To  decree  by  fate  or 
destiny  ;  to  preordain  ;  to  destiny. 
"  Aa  It  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive." 

Shakesp. :  All's  Well  That  End*  WeU,  Iv.  4. 

lat'-ed,  u..    [Eng./a«(e);  -ed.] 

1.  Decreed  by  fate  or  inevitable  necessity, 

"One  midnight/oied  to  the  purjwse." 

Shake^  :  Tempitt,  L  2. 

2.  Regulated  by  fate ;  determined. 


*  3.  Exempted  by  fate. 

"  Who  knows  but  that  hia  fated  armour  was  only  an 
allegorical  defence?"  — Z>7^d«'i.'  Discoarae  on  Epic 
Poetry. 

*  i.  Invested  with  the  power  of  determining 
fate  or  destiny. 

"Thy/a(edaky 
Gives  us  free  scope."       Shakesp.  ■  All's  Well,  1. 1, 

*fa'te-fdl,  a.  [Eng.  fate;  -fnUl).']  Bearing 
or  having  fatal  power  :  bringing  fate  or  destruc- 
tion ;  fatal. 

"In  his  fall,  with/ate/«7  sway, 
The  steerage  of  the  realm  gave  way. 

Scott:  Marmion.    (Introd.) 

*  fa'te-fal-l3^,  adv.  [Eng. /ate/uZ;  -ly.}  In 
a  fateful  or  fatal  manner ;  fatally. 

*  f&'te-fal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fateful ;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fateful. 

fa'-ther,  *  fa-der,  *  fa-dir,  *  fa^dre, 
*fa-dyr,  *f8e-der,  *fea-der,  *fe-der, 
*  va~aer,  *ve-der,  s.  [A..^.  feeder;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  vader ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  fader;  Icel. 
fadhir;  Goth,  fadar;  Ger.  vater;  O.  H.  Ger. 
fatar,  vatar ;  O.  Fris. /eder;  Lat.  pater;  Gr 
■narqp  (pater) ;  Sansc.  pitri ;  Pers.  pidar.'] 
L  Ordiiuxi-y  Langilage : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  male  parent ;  he  who  begets  a  child. 

"Ychtheloue  as  the  monthatmy/aderys." 

Robert  of  (Gloucester,  p.  20. 

(2)  A  male  ancestor,  especially  the  first  an- 
cestor ;  a  forefather ;  the  progenitor  or  founder 
of  a  race,  family,  line,  &c.  (Often  used  in  the 
plural.) 

"They  forsook  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  "-~ 
Judges  ii.  12. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Our  Father,  which  art  in  ixe&veiu"~MattTiew  vt  9. 

2,  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  creator,  originator,  or  inventor  of 
anythirig ;  the  first  to  practise  any  art,  profes- 
sion, or  occupation  ;  the  author  or  contriver. 

"  Vauban,  the  father  of  the  science  of  fortl&oatlon." 
-•MacaiUay  .-  Hist,  Eng.,  cb.  ix. 

(2)  The  origin  or  cause  of  anything. 

"The  wish  vbs  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  Iv.  6, 

(3)  A  respectful  mode  of  address  to  an  old 
!     man. 

(4)  The  title  of  the  senators  of  ancient  Rome. 

"  And  fathers  mixed  with  Commons, 
Seized  hatchet,  b4E,.aDd  crow." 

Macaulay ;  Horatiua,  xxxiv. 

(5)  One  who  acts  as  or  occupies  thie  place  of 
a  father  to  another ;  one  who  exercises  paternal 
care  over  another, 

''l  was  a/a(Aer  to  thepoor."-i-/o6  xxix.  18. 

(6)  One  who  by  marriage  comes  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  father ;  a  father-in-law,  a  step-father. 

(7^  The  eldest  or  senior  member  of  any  pro- 
fession or  body. 


"Being  at  that  time  the  oldest  person  who  had  a 
seat  In  St.  Stephen's,  though  not  the  father  of  the 
House  in  Parliamentary  standing. "—Times,  Feb.  2, 
1878. 

(8)  In  the  sai^e  sense  as  II.  2. ; 
II.  Technically :, 

1.  Theol. :  The  first  person  qf  the  Trinity. 

"  Baptising  them  in  thename  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoat."— Matthew  zrviil.  19. 

2,  Ecclesiol.  &  Ch,  Hist.  :  '  ' 

(1)  PI.  The  Christian  writers  prior  to ,  the 
seventh  century,  though  some  Include  under 
t^e  designation  also  those  of  a  considerably 
subsequent  period.  The  first  in  time  were  the 
five  Apostolic  Fathers.  [Apostolic]  Of  the 
others,  there  lived  in  the  first  three  centuries, 
p'rior  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
clement  of  Alexandria,  Cyprian,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  Origeij,  TertuUian,  &c.  After  its 
establishment  there  were  of  Greek  Fathers, 
Eusebius  of  Ceesarea,  Athariasius,  &c. ;  and  of 
Latin  Church,  Lactantius,  Jerome,  Augustine, 
and  others, 

(2)  Singular : 

(a)  (hn. :  An  official  title  for  a  Eoman  or 
Ritualistic  priest,  a  confessor,  the  superior  of 
a  convent,  &c. 

(b)  Spec. :  [Holy  Father]. 

H  (1)  Fathers  of  the  Christian  DocPrine : 
Ch.  Hist. :  A  Roman  Catholic  society  founded 
in  France  In  the  sixteenth  century  by  Caesar 
de  Bus,  and  enrolled  by  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
among  the  legitimate  societies  In  a.c.  1597. 
They  gave  special  attention  to  the  religions 
instruction  of  the  young  and  ignorant. 


l)6il,  1)6^;  po^t,  j<$^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.  ph  =  f; 
-clan,  -tian  =  shain.    -tlon,  -  sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  b$l,  d^l. 
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(2)  Fathers  of  the  Oratory : 

Ch.Hist :  A  Roman  Catholic  society  founded 
in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Philip 
Neri,  and  approved  of  "by  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
in  A.D.  1577.  The  oratory  referred  to  is  that 
■which  Neri  built  for  himself  at  Florence,  and 
occupied  for  many  years.  The  society  has 
produced  some  learned  men,  Cffisar  Baronius 
being  one  of  the  most  distinguished. 

(3)  Fathers  ofSomasquo: 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  Roman  Catholic  society  so 
named  from  Somasc[uo,  the  town  in  which 
their  first  general  resided.  The  same  as 
Begxilar  Clerks  of  St.  Majoli  (q.v.)  (Mosheim  : 
Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  xvi.,  sect,  iii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.) 

(4)  Holy  Fatlier : 

Ecclesiol.  :  A  designation  for  the  Pope. 
[Father,  II.  2(2)  (a).J 

T[  Father  of  a  ship : 

Naut.  :  The  title  given  in  the  dockyards  to 
the  constructor  of  a  ship  of  the  navy. 

"^  father  -  "better,  a.  Surpassing  one's 
father  in  any  respect. 

"  Remembering  my  service  to  your  good  kind  Lady, 
and  her  glowming  son,  whom  I  pray  God  to  bless,  nud 
laixkefacJier-beCter.  I  reBt,"  &c.—Raillie :  Lett.  li.  138. 

*  father- brother,  s.  An  uncle  on  the 
father's  side.     (Scotch.) 

*  father-dust,  ».  The  dust  from  which 
all  men  are  spruug. 

"  From  family  dilTused 
To  family,  as  flies  the  father-dust. 
The  varied  colours  run."     Thornton :  Spring,  541. 

father-in-law,  s. 

1.  The  father  of  one's  husband  or  wife. 

2.  Improperly  used  for  a  step-father. 

"  I  know  Nancy  could  never  bear  fifatlier-in-law."— 
Richardson :  Clarissa  Harlowe,  iv.  186- 

father-land,  s.    [Fatherland.] 

father-lasher,  s, 

Icth.  :  Coitus  bubalis.  A  voracious  acantho- 
pterygious  fish,  of  the  genus  Cottus,  found  on 
the  shores  of  Greenland,  Britain,  and  New- 
foundland. The  head  is  armed  with  several 
formidable  spines.  It  is  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  is  largely  used  as  food. 

father  -  longlegs,  s.  A  common  name 
for  the  Crane-fly  (q.v.)  It  is  also  called  Daddy- 
longlegs. 

*  father-right,  s.    A  patrimony. 

^father -sick,  «•  Fining  after  one's 
father.    Cf.  Mother-sick. 

"  So  fathsr-sick,  so  family  -  fond."  —  Richardson  : 
Clarixa  Harloim,  iiL  316. 

father-sister,  s.  An  aunt  on  the  father's 
side. 

^father -worse,  *  father -waur,  a. 

"Worse  than   one's   father ;    falling    short  in 
goodness.    [Father-better.} 

£a'-tber,  v.t.    [Father,  s.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  beget  as  a  father ;  to  be  father  to. 

"  CoYt&iAs  father  cowards,  aud  base  things  elre  base." 
Shdhesp. :  Cymheline,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  provide  with  a  father. 

"  Being  &o  fathered  and  so  husbanded." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Ctssar,  ii.  1, 

3.  To  adopt  as  a  child. 

"Ay,  good  youth, 
'And  rather/a(fi«r  tliee  than  master  thee." 

Shakesp.  :  Cymheline,  iv.  2. 

i.    To  ascribe  to  a  man  as  his  child ;  to 
affiliate. 
II.  Figuratively:  * 

1.  To  adopt  or  assume  as  one's  own ;  to  pro- 
fess oneself  the  author  or  originator  of ;  to 
take  the  responsibility  of. 

"  By  these  two  distinguished  men  Fateraon's  scheme 
■w!>s  fathered."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  To  ascribe  to  any  one  as  his  offspring  or 
production. 

"Of  the  poor  Fagan  Poets,  It  must !»  confest, 
That  time,  and  transcriliing.  and  critical  note, 
Have  fathered  much  on  tlieni  which  they  never 
wrote."  Byrom:  Epistleii. 

fii'-ther-hood,   *  fa-dir-hode,  s.     [Eng. 

father;  -hood.] 

I.  Lit.  :  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a 
fatlier ;  the  character  or  position  of  a  father. 

"He  saw  the  hated /a«/t«r7ioo(2  reasserted."— ffeorpc 
Eliot :  Felix  Holt,  xlvii. 


II.  Figurativehj : 

1.  The  state  or  position  of  a  senior  or 
superior. 

"  If  fatJterhood  go  by  age,  I  suppose  that  King  Henrle 
was  elder  than  Becket.  If  fatherhood  consist  in  autlio- 
ritie,  I  iudge  thffl  authoritie  of  a  king  to  be  aboue  the 
authontie  of  an  archbiahoi)."— ^ox  .'  Martyrs,  p.  195, 

2.  A  title  of  the  Pope,  as  the  Holy  Father. 

"I  .  .  .  Iiesoughte  his  holy  fadirh^de  that  my  boke 
myghten  be  exauiyned," — SlaundeviUe,  p.  315. 

3.  An  epithet  used  of  God  in  his  relation  to 
orphans,  and  the  human  race.    (Irving.) 

fa'-ther-l^d,  s.  [Eng.  father,  and  land,  in 
im'itation  of  Ger.  Vaterland.']  One's  native 
country. 

"  On  the  house  was  formerly  legible  an  inscription 
purporting  that  to  him  to  whom  God  is  a  father,  every 
land  is  &fatherland."—Macaula}f:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xv. 

fa'-ther-less,  *  fa-der-lses,  *  fa^der-les, 
*  fk-der-lesse,  *  fe-dcr-lease.  *  fa-dyr- 
Ics,  *  va-der-lease,  a.  &  s.  [A-.H.  fwderkds ; 
Dut.  vaderloos.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1,  Lit. :  Destitute  of  a  living  father. 

"  My  name  is  Alice  Fell, 
I'm.  fatherless  and  motherless." 

Wordsworth :  Alice  Fell. 

2.  Fig. :  Without  any  known  author. 

"  Th'  exijosed  undfatherless, 
Foor  orphans  of  the  Fen  and  Press," 

Butler :  Satire  upon  Plagiaries. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  destitute  of  a 
living  father. 

"In  thee  the  fatherUis  flndeth  mercy. "—ffosco 
xiv.  3, 

fa'-ther-less-ness,  5.  [Eng.  fatlierless ;  -ness.] 
Th*e  state  or  condition  of  being  fatherless. 

fa-ther-ll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fatherly;  -ness.] 
Th*e  state  or  quality  of  being  fatherly ;  parental 
care,  kindness,  or  tenderness, 

"  The  accent  is  intreated  to  the  first  m  faiherlinesse, 
motherlinesse." — BenJoiison:  Eng.  Grammar,  bk.  i., 
ch.  vii. 

fa'-ther-lj^  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  father ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1,  Like  a  father ;  proper  to  or  becoming  a 
father ;  kind,  tender,  loving. 

"  He  tendered  his  brother's  children  with  a  fatherly 
affection." — Qreneway.  Tacitus ;  Annales,  p.  90. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  father. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  the  manner  of  a  father ;  as  a 
father  should ;  with  parental  care  or  affection. 

"He  cannot  choose  but  take  this  service  I  have  done, 
fatherly." — Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

fa'-ther-Shlp,  s.  [Eng.  father;  -ship.']  The 
state  or  position  of  a  father. 

f^th'-6m,  *fad-me,  *fad-om,  ''fad-yme, 
'^fed-eme,  *fed-me,  *  vedh-me,  s.  [A.S. 

f(edhm  =  the  space  reached  by  the  arms  ex- 
tended, a  grasp  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vadem ;  Icel. 
fadhvir;  Dan.  favn;  Ger.  faden;  O.  H.  Ger, 
fadum  =  a  fathom  ;  Sw.  famn  =  an  embrace.] 

I.  Lit. ;  A  measure  of  length  containing  six 
feet,  that  being  about  the  space  which  a  man 
can  cover  with  his  extended  arms.  It  is  used 
principally  in  nautical  and  mining  measure- 
ments. 

"  So  grete  trees,  so  huge  of  strengthe, 
Of  lourty,  fifty /erim«  lengthe. 

CJtaucer :  Book  of  the  Duchess,  421. 

IL  Figuratively: 
1.  Depth,  deeps. 

"  All  the  profound  sea  hides  in  unknown  fathoms.' 
Shakesp.  :  }Vinter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

*  2.  Depth,  penetration,  or  reach  of  intellect. 

*'  Another  of  his  fatJiotn  they  have  none 
To  lead  their  business." 

STuikcsp.  :  Othello,  i.  1. 

fathom-line,  s. 

Navt.  :  The  line  by  which  the  depth  of 
water  is  ascertained. 

"  Thus  mvich  the  fathom-line  was  sent 
From  Chilloii's  snow-white  battlement." 

Byron :  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  vi. 

fathom-wood,  s. 

Navt. :  Slabs  and  other  offal  or  waste  of 
timber  sold  at  the  yards  by  fathom  lots,  cubic 
measurement.    (Smyth.) 

f3.th'-dm,  *  fad-men,  *fad-myn,  ^fadom- 

yn,  v.t.    [A.S.  faidhman ;  Icel.  fadhma;  Sw. 
fanma  ;  Dan. /avjie.l 
I.  Literally : 

*  1.  To  embrace  ;  to  enclose  in  the  arms. 

"  Frendez  fellen  in  ierefathomrd  togeder." 

E.  Eng.  AJlif.  Poems;  Cleanness,  330. 

*  2.  To  seize,  to  o^itch. 


*  3.   To    encompass  or  enclose  withrn  the 
extended  arms  ;  to  encircle. 

"  I/admcde  al  at  ones 
Denemark  with  mine  longe  bones. 

JIavelok,  1,294, 

4.  To  measure  or  ascertain    the  depth  of 
water  by  a  fathom-line. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  sound  ;  to  reach  in  depth ;  to  get  or 
reach  to  the  bottom  of. 

"There  is  indeed  such  a  depth  in  nature  that  it  is 
never  likely  to  be  thoroMghXy  fathonied."  —  Glanvill : 
Essay  iv, 

2.  To  penetrate,  to  comprehend,  to  under- 
stand. 

"  The  short  reach  of  sense 'and  natural  rea.'ion  is  not 
always  able  to  fathom  the  contriv.auce."  —  ,SoM(ft; 
Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  5. 

i  f&th'-om-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  fathoni;  -able.] 
Th"at  may  or  can  be  fathomed,  or  compre- 
hended. 

"Those  things  which  'are  not  iierceptible  by  sense 
not  fatltomable  by  reason,"— ^/j.  JTall:  Satan s  Fiery 
Darts  Quenched,  Dec.  3. 

fS-th'-om-er,  s.  [Eng. /a(7iO?n. ;  -er,]  One  who 
fathoms,  penetrates  into,  or  comprehends. 

f^th'-om-less,  a.    [Eng.  fathom ;  -less.] 

1.  Literally : 

*1.  That  cannot  be  embraced  or  enclosed 
within  the  arms. 

"  Buckle  in  a  waist  most  fatliomless." 

Shakesp. :  Trailus  &  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

2.  That  cannot  be  fathomed ;  of  which  the 
bottom  or  depth  cannot  be  found ;  bottomless. 

"  Ocean  exhibits,  fathomless  aud  broad. 
Much  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  God," 

Cowper  :  lietirement,  525,  526. 

II.  Fig. :  That  cannot  be  fathomed,  sounded, 
or  comprehended. 

"Here  lies  the  fathomless  absurdity."  —  Milton: 
Tetrachordon, 

*fa-tid'-ic,  *fi5r-tid'-ic-al,a.  [La.t.  fatidicjis, 
fi-oin  fatum  ="fate,  and  d'ico  =  to  say,  to  tell.] 
Declaring  or  having  the  power  to  foretell 
future  events  ;  prophetic. 

"  The  oak.  of  all  other  trees  on\y  fatidicaj,  told  them 
what  a  fearful  unfortunate  business  this  would  prove." 
— Howell :  Vocal  Forest. 

*  fa-tid'-ic-al-ljr,  adu.    [Eng.  fatidical ;  -ly.] 

In  a  prophetic  manner. 

*  fa-ti[d'-l-9en-5^,  s.    [Lat.  fatidic(us)  ;  Eng. 

suff.  -ency.]    Divination. 

"  Let  us  make  trial  of  this  kind  of  fatidicency." — 
Urquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xix. 

*fa-tif-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  fatifer,  from  fatum, 
=  fate,  fero  =  to  bear,  to  carry,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ous.]  Bringing  fate  or  ruin;  deadly, 
mortal,  destructive. 

*  fS-t'-ig-a-hle,  a.  [Lat,  fatigahiJis,  from 
fatigo  =■  to  weary.  ]  Easily  wearied  or  fatigued  ; 
liable  to  fatigue. 

*  fSit'-i-gate,  v.t.  [Lnt.  fntigatits.  ]ia.  par.  of 
/a(i(/o  =  to -weary,]  To  wciiry,  to  futigue,  to 
tire  out,  to  exhau-st. 

"  He  .  .  .  flhoulile /'i(;flrt(e  and  weary  the  reader,"— 
Hatt:  Henry  (7.  (an.  12). 

* f S-t'-i-gate,  a  [Lnt.  fat igntns.l  [Faticate,  v.] 
Tired  out,  wearied,  exhau.sted,  fjitigued. 

"  His  duiublel  spirit 
Bequickened  what  in  flesh  wjuh  fntit/ate." 

Sltukvsjj.  :  C'lriolanus,  ii.  2, 

*  fS,t-i-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  fillgatio,  from  fati- 
gatns,  pa.  par.  of  fatigo;  O.  Fr.  fotigafion  ; 
iilKfotigaci^ii.]  Weariness,  fatigue,  exhaustion. 

"The  earth  alloweth  him  nothing,  but  at  the  price 
of  hii  swejit  or  fatig'itioii." — Mountague :  Devuute 
Essiiyes,  pt.  i ,  treat  xx.,  §  l. 

fa-tig'lie,  j>'.  [Fr.,  from  fatigiier  =  to  fatigue, 
'to  weary,  from  Lat.  fatUjo ;  Sp.  fatiga;  Ital. 
fatica.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Weariness  ;  exhaustion  from  bodily  or 
mental  labour  or  exertion. 

"  It  was  occasioned  by  hia  desire  of  lessening  his  fa- 
tigue."—  Walpote  :  .^  necdotes  of  I'ainting,  vol.  iv.,ch.  v. 

2.  That  which  causes  weariness  or  exhaus- 
tion ;  exhausting  labour,  toil,  or  exertion. 

"  The  great  Scipio  sought  honoura  in  his  youth,  and 
endured  the  fn'igues  with  which  he  purchased  them." 
—Dryden.     [Johnson.) 

II.  Techniadly : 

1.  Mech. :  The  fracture  of  a  bar  owing  to  the 
repeated  application  and  removal  of  a  load 
which  is  considerably  below  the  breaking- 
weight  of  the  bar.  To  fatigue  is  ascribed  tJie 
breaking  of  car-axles  by  the  constant  repeti- 
tive blows  aud  strains  incident  to  their  duty. 


f&te,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^1,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  oiib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill ;  try,  Syrian,    sa.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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2,  Milit. :  The  duties  of  military  men  dis- 
tinct from  the  use  of  arms  :  as,  men  on  fatigue. 
[Fatigue-duty.] 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between /«(tf/i(e, 
■wmriness,  and  lassUwle:  "■Fatigue  is  an  ex- 
haustion of  the  animal  or  mental  powers  ; 
weariness  is  a  wearing  out  the  strength,  or 
breaking  the  spiiits ;  lassitude  is  a  general 
relaxation  of  the  animal  frame :  the  labourer 
experiences  fatigue  from  the  toils  of  the  day ; 
the  man  of  business,  who  is  harassed  by  the 
multiplicity  and  complexity  of  his  concerns, 
sutfei-s  fatigue ;  and  tlie  student,  wlio  labours 
to  lit  liim&elf  for  a  3)ublic  exhibition  of  his 
acquirements,  is  in  like  manner  exposed  to 
fatigue:  wearijiei-s  attends  the  traveller  who 
takes  a  long  or  pathless  journey  ;  weariness  is 
the  lot  of  the  petitioner,  who  attends  in  the 
antechamber  of  a  great  man  ;  the  critic  is 
doomed  to  suffer  weariness,  who  is  obliged  to 
drag  through  the  sliallow  but  voluminous 
writings  of  a  dull  author ;  and  the  enlightened 
hearer  will  suffer  no  less  weariness  in  listening 
to  the  absurd  effusions  of  an  extemporaneous 
preacher.  Lassitude  is  the  consequence  of  a 
distempered  system,  sometimes  brought  on 
by  an  excess  of  fatigue,  sometimes  by  sickness, 
and  frequently  by  the  action  of  the  external 
air."    {Crabh:  Eng.  Synon.) 

fatigne-dress,  s. 

Milit. :  The  working-dress  of  foot-soldiers. 

fatigue-duty,  s. 

Milit. :  The  work  or  duties  of  soldiers  dis- 
tinct from  the  use  of  arms, 

fatigue-party,  s. 

Milit. :  A  party  or  body  of  soldiers  engaged 
on  fatigue-duty. 

fa-^'gue,v.(.  [Fr.  fatigner,  from  hat.  fatlgo; 
Sp.  &  Port,  fatigar ;  lta.\.  fatlgare,  faticare.] 

1.  To  tire,  to  weary  ;  to  exhaust  or  wear  out 
the  strength  of  by  bodily  labour  or  mental 
exertion.  "* 

"Being  himself  bo  fatigued  tliat  he  could  hardly  ait 
on  the  horse.''— Cambridge  :  The  Scribleriad.  (Note  19. ) 

2.  To  weary  by  importunity ;  to  harass  ;  to 
importune. 

T[  Blair  thus  discriminates  between  the  two 
words  to  joeary  and  to  fatigue  :  "  The  continu- 
ance of  the  same  thing  wearies  us ;  labour 
fatigues  us.  I  am  weary  with  standing  ;  I  am 
fatigued  with  walking.  A  suitor  wearies  us  by 
his  pel-severance ;  fatigues  us  by  his  importu- 
nity."   (Blair  :  Rlietoi^  (1817),  i.  229,  230.) 

*  fa-tig^UC-sdme,  «.  [Eng.  fatigue  ;  -some.'] 
Fatiguing,  wearing,  exhausting. 

"The  Attorney -General's  place  is  very  nice  and 
fatiguesome." — North  :  Examen,  p.  615. 

*  fii-til'-o-queiit,  a.  [Lat.  /a(?(m  =  fate: 
loquenSj  pr.  par."  of  loquor  =  to  speak.] 

1.  Prophesying, 

"  Such  like  discourBBs  of  faiiloquent  soothsayers." — 
Urquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Prophetic. 

*f5.-tiLl'-0-quist,  s.  [Lat.  /a(mft  =  fate, 
and  Zof/wor  =  to  speak.]     A  fortune-teller. 

F&t'-i-mide,  F&t -i-mite,  a.  k  s.  [Named 
from  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed  and 
■wife  of  Ali,  fi-om  whom  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  described  in  the  definition  professed 
to  have  sprung.] 

A*  As  adj.  ;  Sprung  from  Fatima.    [Def.] 

%  Fatimide  Dynasty,    [B.j 

B.  As  subst.  (PI.). 

Hist :  A  race  of  Mohannnedan  kings,  whose 
founder,  Abu  Mohammed  Obeidallah  was  bom 
in  A.D.  882,  and  began  to  reign  in  910,  making 
Mahadi,  the  ancient  Aphrodisium,  about  100 
jniles  south  of  Tunis,  his  capital.  The  place 
was  called  from  the  name  Mahadi,  or  Director 
of  the  Faithful,  which  he  had  assumed.  The 
dynasty  there  founded  continued  to  reign  till 
A.D.  lin,  and  produced  in  all  fourteen  kings. 

•  fa-tis'-5©n9e,  s.  [Lat.  fatiscem,  pr.  par.  of 
fatisco  —  to  gape  open.]  The  state  of  gaping ; 
a  chink,  an  opening. 

t  fS-t'-ling,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  fat;  dim.  suff.  -ling.] 
A.  As  subst. :  A  young  animal  fattened  for 
slaughter ;  a  fattened  animal. 

"The  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  failing  io- 
gether,"— /«tfi<(A  xi.  6. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Fat  and  young. 

"  Bench  its  fatting  innocent  arms." 

Tenvyson:  Pr'mcets,'v\.  122. 


f3,t'-ly,  adv.    [Eng,/a(;  -ly.\    In  a  fat  manner 
or  state  ;  grossly,  greasily. 

*  f^t'-ner,  s.      [Eng.  fat(te)n ;  -er.]    One  who 
or  that  which  fattens ;  a  fattener  (q.v.). 

"The  wind  was  west,  on  which' that  philosopher 
bestowed  that  eucomiuin  of  fatncr  of  the  earth." — 
Arbuthnot. 

fat'-ness,  *  fat-nes,  *  fatte-nes,  *  fatt- 

ues,  s.     [A.S.  fcetness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  stute  of  being  fat ;  plump- 
ness, corpulency,  fleshiness,  fulness  of  flesh. 

"Youth  or  age,  leanness  or  fntness,  good  or  ImuI 
humour."— Ae((i,-  Enqitiry  Into  Jfatnan  Mind,  ch,  iv., 
§1. 

2.  Fat,  gi-ease  ;  unctuous  or  greasy  matter. 
"  Earth  and  water,  mingled  by  the  help  of  the  sun, 

gather  a  liitvoas  fatnesx."— Bacon :  Natural  Ifistory, 

*  3.  Fertility,  richness,  fruitfulness. 

"God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the 
fatness  of  the  earth,  and  pleuty  of  corn  and  wine."— 
Genciis  xxvii,  28. 

*  4.  The  choicest  or  best  parts  or  produce  of. 

"  Aliel  forBothe  offride  of  the  firstgotmi  of  his  flok, 
and  of  t\iG  fatnes  ot  hem." — Wj/cliffc:  Qenesitiv.  4. 

*  5.  That  which  causes  fertility  or  fruitful- 
ness. 

fSit'-ten,  *  vet-ten,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  fceltian; 
O.  H.  <aQ\'.  feiztjan.] 

A.  Tratisiiive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  make  fat ;  to  give  flesh  or  fat- 
ness to. 

"  T)OB&  fattened  on  the  blood  of  the  slain  .  .  .  were 
luxuries  nhich  few  could  afford  to  X)urcbaBe." — 
Mavaiday  :  IHst.  Eng.  ch.  xii. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  fruitful ;  to  fertilise,  to  enrich. 
"  Thy  tides  of  wealth  o'erflow  the  fattened  land." 

nryden  :  The  Medal.  172. 

2.  To  feed  grossly ;  to  fill. 
"Obscene  Orontes,  diving  underground. 
Conveys  hi«  we-ilth  to  Tiljer's  hungry  shores, 
And  fattens  Italy  with  foreign  whores." 

Dryden  :  Juvenal,  sat.  iii. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  grow  or  become  fat ;  to  gain 
flesh. 

"The  cause  of  their  fattening  during  their  sleeping 
time,  may  1>e  the  want  of  assimilatiug."— i?ocoji . 
Natural  History,  §  899. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  rich. 

fS-t'-ten-er,  s.  [Eng.  fatten;  -er.]  One  who 
or  th'at  which  fattens,  or  tends  to  produce  fat. 

fS.t'-ter,  v.t.  [Welsh /a(  =  a  stroke;  fatiaw  = 
to  strike.]  To  thresh  the  awns  or  beards  of 
barley. 

fS,t'-ti-ness,  5.  [Eng.  fatty;  -ness.1  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fatty  or  fat ;  fatness, 
gross ness. 

"  We  come  next  to  the  oleosity  or  fattiness  of  them." 
— Bacon :  Life  &  Death. 

fat'-tish,  *fat-tlssh,  «.  [Eng.  fat;  -islt.] 
Rather  or  somewhat  fat. 

"  Fattissh,  flessiiy,  not  grete  therwith." 

Chaucer :  Book  of  the  DucTtets,  D51. 

*  fat'-trel,  s  [O.  Fr.  fatraille  =  trash,  trum- 
pei-y.]  A  fold  or  pucker  of  a  dress  ;  the  end 
of  a  ribbon. 

fat'-ty,  a.  [Eng.  fat :  -y.]  Consisting  of  or 
having  the  qualities  of  fat ;  greasy. 

"  Spirit  of  iiitte  will  turn  oil  of  olives  into  a  sort  of 
fatty  substance." — Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments,  ch.  vL 

fatty-acids,  5.  pi. 

Ghent. :  Monatomic  organic  acids  belonging 
to  the  series  CuHauOa.  The  first  two  acids, 
formic  and  acetic,  are  thin  liquids  which  mix 
with  water ;  propionic,  and  the  higher  acids, 
up  to  pelargonic  acid  CgHigOi.,  arc  oily  liquids ; 
Butic  acid  C10H20O2,  and  those  containing 
more  carbon  atoms,  are  solid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  resemble  fat. 

fatty-degeneration,  s  The  abnormal 
conversion  of  the  protein  elements  into  a 
granular  fatty  matter. 

fatty-infiltration,  a. 

Anat. :  An  infiltration  of  the  tissues  with 
fat  deposited  in  them  from  the  blood.  It  is 
only  a  deposit,  and  is  therefore  not  synony- 
mous with  fatty  degeneration. 

fatty-kidney,  s. 

Med, :  A  name  for  Bright's  disease  of  the 
kidney. 

fatty-ligament,  s. 

Anat. ;  A  name  for  a  reflexion  of  the  syno- 


vial membrane  of  the  knee-joint,  which  passes 
from  tlie  llgavuntimjMellw  towards  the  cavity 
that  sepanites  the  condyle  of  the  femur,  known 
as  the  intercondylar  notch. 

fatty-liver,  5. 

Med.. :  Adiposis  Jiepatica.  This  disease  can 
arise  in  man,  but  does  so  more  frequently  in 
birds  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  goose 
or  duck  kept  in  quiescence  and  darkness,  and 
well-fed. 

fatty-membrane,  s. 

A  mit. :  The  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue. 

fatty-metamorphoses,  s.  pi. 

Med.:  [Fatty-degkneration]. 

fatty-series,  s. 

Chem.  :  The  group  of  organic  compounds 
including  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  &c.,  derived 
from  Methane  CH4,  so  called  from  the  fats  be- 
longing to  this  series. 

fatty-tissue,  o. 

Anat.:  [Adipose  tissue]. 

fatty-vesicles,  s.  pi 

Anat. :  Small  bursseor  membranous  vesicles 
which  enclose  the  fat,  and  are  found  in  the 
areola  of  the  areolar  tissue.  They  vary  in 
size,  but  are  usually  round  and  globular. 

fatty-vessels,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  vessels  connected  with  the  fat. 

*  fS^tu'-i-toiis,  a.  [Lat.  fatuiiias) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ous.\    Simple,  stupid,  foolish,  fatuous. 

"A  \)oor fatuitous  father  was  linked  to  her  fate."— 
Emilia  Wyndham,  ch.  xvii. 

*  fS,-tu'-i-t^,  s.  {l,a.t.  fatuitas,  from  fatuus  = 
simple,  stu]iid.]  Imbecility  of  mind  ;  weak- 
ness of  intellect ;  idiocy,  silliness,  stupidity. 

"Ideocy  or /a(ui7v.  a  uativitate  vel  dementia  natu- 
ralis,  is  such  one  "aa  described  hy  Fitzherbert,  who 
knows  jiot  to  tell  twenty  Bhtlliugs,  nor  knows  his  own 
age,  or  who  was  his  father."— i/afe  ;  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 

^  fS-t'-u-oiis,  «.    [Lat.  fatuus.] 

1.  Stupid ;  weak  in  the  intellect ;  imbecile, 
foolish. 

2.  Impotent ;  without  force ;  illusory  ;  ap- 
plied to  an  ignis  fatuus. 

"  Thence  fatuous  fires  and  meteors  take  their  birth."' 
Bcnlutm :  Progress  of  Learning,  iCO. 

fau'-todurg  (au  as  o),  s.  [Fr. ;  O.  Fi-.  fors- 
bourg,  from  Low  Lat.  foris  hurgum,  from  Lat. 
foris  =  out  of  doors,  and  Low  Lat.  burgum  =  a 
borough.] 

1.  A  suburb  of  a  town. 

2.  A  part  of  a  town  now  within  a  city,  but 
formerly  outside  the  walls. 

fau'-cal,  a.  [Eng.  fauc(es);  adj.  suff,  -al.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  fauces  or  gullet ;  specif., 
in  phonology,  applied  to  certain  deep  guttmul 
sounds  peculiar  to  the  Semitic  and  some  other 
tongues. 

f^u'-fes,  s.  pi.    [Lat.] 

1.  Anat.  :  The  hinder  part  of  the  mouth, 
terminated  by  the  pharynx  and  larynx  ;  the 
gullet  or  windpipe. 

2.  Bot. :  The  orifice  or  opening  of  a  inono- 
petalous  flower, 

3.  Conch. :  The  opening  into  the  first  chamber 
of  a  shell. 

f^u'-^et,  5.     [Fr.  fausset ;   O.  Ft.  faidset,  from 
fa2flser  =  to  falsify,  to  make  a  breach  in  ;  Lat. 
falso  =  to  falsify ; 
falstis  =  false.] 

1.  A  form  of  valve 
or  cock  in  which 
a  spigot  or  plug  is 
made  to  open  or 
close  an  aperture 
in  a  portion  which 
forms  a  spout  or  , 
pipe  for  the  dis- 
charge or  passnge  faucet. 
of  a  fluid.  The  or- 
dinary beer-tap  is  a  familiar  example. 

2.  The  enlarged  end  of  a  pipe  made  to  re- 
ceive the  spigot-end  of  the  next  section. 

faucet-bit,  s.  A  cutting  lip  and  router 
on  the  cud  of  a  faucet.  The  faucet  is  rotated 
to  cut  the  hole  in  the  head  of  the  cask,  and 
then  the  barrel  of  the  faucet  immediately 
occupies  the  aperture  so  made. 


\iSil,  b^;  p^t,  J^l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     pb  =  f. 
-dan,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  sh&n ;  -tlon,  ^on  =  zbiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d^L 
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faucet  -  filter,  s.  A  faucet  having  a 
chamber  for  tilteiing  uiateiial. 

faucet-joint,  s. 

1.  An  ex])arision-joint  for  uniting  two  parts 
of  a  straight  metallic  pipe,  which  is  exposed 
to  great  variations  of  temperature. 

2.  One  form  of  breech-loader  in  wliich  the 
rear  of  the  bore  is  exposed  by  the  turning  of  a 
perforated  plug. 

faucet-key,  s.  A  key  fitting  upon  a  con- 
cealed square  projection  on  the  plug  of  a  faucet. 

faucet-valve,  s.  A  valve  in  which  the 
puppet  or  plug-valve  is  operated  by  a  handle 
of  the  faucet  order. 

""  fauch,  faw,  faugh,  a,  &  s.    [A.S.  Jiih.] 
[Fallow.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  a  reddish  or  fallow  colour. 

"Ane  Jurlenth  before  hia  folk,  aue  feildin  aa/aw." 
Gawan  &  Golagras,  iv.  22 

2.  Fallow. 

"  It  was  In  aue  fauch  card  and  rid  land  quhair  they 
moved  for  the  tyine,  and  the  stour  was  so  great  that 
nevir  aue  of  thaiiie  might  aie  aue  vther."—^i(aco«ie'8 
Cron.,  p.  499. 

B.  As  siibstaniive: 

1.  A  single  furrow,  out  of  lea  ;  a  piece  of 
fallow  ground. 

2.  {PI-)'-  A  division  of  a  farm,  so  called  be- 
cause it  gets  no  manuring,  but  is  prepared  for 
a  crop  by  a  slight  fallowing. 

"The  other  large  portiou  ia  denominated /auoAg. 
The  faugha  never  receive  maaure  of  any  sort  Tliey 
are  broke  up  from  sist3a."~Agr.  Surv.  Aberd.,  p.  232. 

fauch,  v.t.    [Fauch,  s.]    To  fallow  ground. 

^  Dau-chion,  ^  fau-chon,  "*  fau-choun,  <>. 

[Falchion.] 

fau'-fel,  s.    [Hind,  fawfal,  f&fal  =  the  betel- 
nut.] 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  the  Areca  Catechu;  the 
Areca-nxit,  called  also  Malabar  Nut. 

faugh,  interj.  ;  [Onomatopcei&]    An  exclama- 
tion of  disgust  or  abhorrence. 
"Faugh!  I  have  known  a  charnel-house  auiellsweeter." 
lieaura.  &  Flet. :  rrophetess,  ii.  2. 

''faught,     *  JTaught-en,    preL_&  pa.  par. 
[Fight,  v.] 

faujaslte  (as  fo'-sha-site),  s.  .  [Named  after 
Faujas  de  Saint  Fond  (1741-1819).J 

Min.  :  An  isometric  mineral,  colourless  and 
'  fragile,  occiirriug  with  Augite  in  the  Amygda- 
loid of  Kaiserstuhl,  Baden. 

*  faul-ChioU,  s.    [Falchion.] 
^  faul-con,  o.    [Falcon.] 

*  faul-con-ry,  s.    [Falconet.] 

*fauld(l),  «.    [Fold.] 

f^uld  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]   The  tymp-arch 
or  working  arch  of  a  furnace, 

*  faule,  s.    [Fall,  s.]    A  fall ;  a  pointed  lace 
collar ;  a  Vandyke.    {Heitick.) 

f^ult,  *  faut.  *  faute,  *  fawte,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

Jaute,faxdte;  FT.fcmte,  from  O.  Fr.  *  falter ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  fallar ;  Ital.  fallare  =  to  lack,  a 
frequent,  from  Lat.  /alio  =  to  deceive  ;   Sp., 
Port.,  and  Ital.  falta  =  a  defect,  a  want.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Defect,  want,  absence. 

"I  coald  tell  to  thee,  as  to  oue  it  pleases  me,  for 
fault  of  a  better,  to  call  my  friend.  I  coald  be  sad,  and 
sad  indeed  too,'  — Sha/cesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  ii.  2. 

2.  An  error,  a  miss,  a  failing  ;  a  mistake  or 
blunder. 

3.  A  slight  offence  or  deviation  from  right 
or  propriety ;  a  neglect  of  duty  or  propriety, 
arising  from  carelessness  or  inattention,  rather 
than  design. 

"  Confena  yo\xv faults  one  to  another.'— /ames  v.  16. 

*  4.  A  blemish  or  defect ;  an  imperfection. 
"Take  her  with  all  faults."— Shahesp. :  Taming  of 

the  Shrew,  i.  1. 
5.  Blame. 
*'  Lay  the/au7(  on  m^.'—ShaJcetp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  ii.  1. 

*  6,  Misfortune,  mishap. 

"The  more  my  fault. 
To  scape  his  haud^  where  I  was  like  to  die." 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iv.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mining  &  Geol.  :  The  sudden  interruption 
of  the  continuity  of  strata  till  then  upon  the 


same  plane,  tliis  being  accompanied  by  a 
I  ci'ack  01"  lissnrc  varying  in  width  from  a  mere 
line  to  sc\eial  feet,  generally  tilled  with  broken 
stuue,  clay,  or  similar  malei'ial.  In  the  tig. 
undei'  the  artifle  Dowiitlii'ow  {avpra)  is  a  fault 
which  has  biuken  the  t-ontinuity  of  the  stratii 
and  produced  a  downtlii'uw.  There  are  faults 
in  England  of  which  tlie  horizontal  extent  is 
thirty  miles  orniore,  the  vertical dis]>lacement 
varying  fi-om  COO  to  3,000  feet,  and  the  width 
of  the  fissures  tilled  up  i-anging  from  ten  to 
fifty  feet.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  faults 
in  England  is  the  Xinety-fathom  Dyke  of  the 
Newcastle  Coalfield.  It  is  so  called  because 
the  strata  on  the  noi-thern  side  of  it  are  ninety 
fathoms  lower  than  the  corresponding  ones  on 
its  southern  side.  It  was  once  assumed  that 
such  faults  could  not  have  been  produced 
unless  by  a  single  gi'eat  convulsion,  but  Lyell 
maintained  that  a  series  of  smaller  displace- 
ments, followed  by  subsequent  settling  down, 
would  produce  the  same  results."  (Lyell: 
Prlncip.  of  Geol.,  eh.  xi.) 

2.  Hiuit.  :  A  check,  the  losing  of  the  scent. 
"The  cur  Is  excellent  at  faults."— Shakesp. :  Twelfth 

Night,  ii.  5, 

3.  I'eHTiw:  An  improper  service. 

1[  (1)  At  fault :  At  a  loss  ;  in  a  difficulty  ; 
puzzled,  embarrassed. 

(2)  In/ault :  To  blame. 

"  Mine  eyea  were  not  in  fault.' 

Shakesp. .-  Cymbeline,  v.  5, 

(3)  To  find  fault  with :  To  attribute  blame 
to  ;  to  blame,  to  censure. 

^  For  the  difference  between,  fault  and 
blemish,  see  Blemish  ;  for  that  between  fault 
and  error,  see  Error. 

'  fault-finder,  s.  One  who  needlessly  finds 
■  fault  with  or  blames  any  person  or  thing;  a 
,    censorious  person. 

fault-finding,  a.  Sa  s. 

A.  As  adj, :  Given  to  finding  fault;  cen- 
sorious. 

"  That  uo  fault-finding  eye  did  ever  blame," 

Dairies :  On  Dancing. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  finding 
'    fault ;  censoriousness. 

*  f^ult,  *  fau-ten,  v.i.  &  t.    [Fault,  s.]  ■ 

*  A,  Intrans.  :  To  commit  a  fault;  to  err, 
;    to  blunder,  to  go  wrong!' 

"  You  must  not  fault  twice  in  warre." — P,  Holland : 
Plutarch,  p.  345. 
B.  Transitive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  charge  with  a  fault,  to 
!    blame,  to  flni;!  fault  with. 

*  Faulting  not  their  nature,  but  our  use  and  corrup- 
tion. ' — Bp.  Hall.  Holff  Observations,  5  13. 

2.  Geol. :  To  cause  a  fault  or  displacement 
in  strata  or  veins. 

if^ult'-ed,  a.     {Eng.  fault  i-edj] 

\        1.    Ord.  Lang. :   Faulty,  imperfect,  full  of 

faults  or  imperfections. 
I  "  A  maid  bo  faulted  seldom  in'oves  good  wife." 

J  Jfachin :  Dumb  Knight,  iil.  1. 

:  2.  Geol. :  A  term  applied  to  strata  or  veins 
in  which  a  fault  or  displacement  occui-s. 

;*  f^ult'-er,  *  fault-or,  s.  [Eng.  fault;  -cr.j 
<     One  who  commits  a  fault ;  an  ofiender. 

"Till  I,  with  suite,  thefaultor's  peace  had  made.' 
I  Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p,  499. 

I^f&ult'-er,  V.i.    [Falter.] 

i^  f^ult'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  fazdt ;  -ful(l)-2  Full  of 
.     faults  :  faulty,  guilty,  criminal. 

"  So  fares  it  with  this  faultful  lord  of  Rome." 

Sliakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  715. 

filult'-i-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  faulty;  -ly.]  In  a 
faulty,  defective,  or  imperfect  .manner ;  im- 
perfectly, defectively. 

"An  EnKlishman's  book  .  .  .  which  by  stealth  and 
very  faultily  ctime  out  hsTe."—Strype:  Life  (if  Whit- 
gift,  li.  166. 

fault'-i-ness,  s.     [Eng.Jaulty  ;  -ness.] 
J        1.  Badness,  viciousness  ;  evil  disposition. 
2.  A  failure  in  duty  ;  delinquency. 

'  "Considering  hia  faultiness   towards  her  lu  other 

I        things."— Burnet ;  Hist.  Own  Time  (an,  1678). 

^Ult'-ing,  pr.  par.y  a.,  &  s.     [Fault,  v.] 

^  A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  particip:  adj.  :  (See 

j     the  verb). 

'        C  As  substantive  :  . 

I        Geol. .    The   state   or  condition   of  being 

]     faulted. 

fault- less,    ^  faut-les,    "*  faut-lez,    a. 

'     [Eng.  fault;    -less.]      Free  from  or  without 


fault,  defect,  or  imperfection  ;  peiTect,  com- 
plete. 

"  There  were  un  the  stage  many  women  ot  faultleu 
h>!>Miy.'—.}/acaula!/.   Hist.  Eii-j.,  ii\.  xix. 

fault'-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  faultless  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  faultless  manner. 

fault' -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  faultless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  faultless  ;  free- 
dom from  fault,  imi^ei-fection,  or  defect. 

faul'-t^,  ^fau-tie,  *  fau-ty.  ^  faw-ty,  u. 

[Eng.  fault;  -y  ;  Fr.  fantif.] 

1.  Containing  faults,  imperfections,  or  de- 
fects ;  defective ;  impeifect. 

"RelectnM fault i/  innovations.'— ffo^demi^A;  Polite 
Learning,  ch,  ii. 

2.  Guilty  of  a  fault ;  blamable ;    deserving 
'    of  blame  or  censure  ;  culpable. 

"0  how  Bon-owfull  am  I,  for  in  all  these  am  I 
fautie.'-Qolden  Book,  let.  6, 

3.  Not  perfect  or  comjdete  ;  imperfect,  in- 
■    complete  :  as,  a,  faulty  copy  of  a  book. 

1[  For  the  diflerence  between  faulty  and 
culpable,  see  Culpable. 

Faun,  *  Fawn,  s.    [Lat.  Faunus.] 
I.  RoTnan  Mythology : 

1.  A  Latin  i-uraj  deity,  who  presided  over 
woods  and  wilds,  and  whose  attributes  bear 
a   strong    analogy 

;    to    those    of    the 

'    Grecian  Pan,  with 

;    whom  he  is  some- 

[    times      identified, 

i  He  was  an  object 
of  peculiar  adora- 
tion of  the  shep- 
herd and  husband- 
,man,  andatalater 
period  he  is  said 

[  to  liave  peopled 
the  earth  with  a 
host  of  imaginary 
beings  identical 
with  himself.    [2.] 

2.  One  of  a  kind  ,,v..-v,\ 
i    of    demigods,     or  wTO 
'    rui-al  deities,  bear- 
'    ing   a    strong   re-  young  faun. 

semblance     in    ap-    {From  statue  in  nUa  Albani.) 

pearance  and  cha- 
racter to   the  satyrs,   with  whom   they  are 
generally  identified.    They  are  represented  as 
"men  with  the  tail  and  hind  legs  of  a  goat, 
pointed  ears,  and  projecting  boms. 

"  The  Satyrs  and  the  Fawns  by  Dian  set  to  keep 
Roiigh  hills  and  forest  holta.  were  sadly  seen  to 
weep."  Drayton:  Poly-OIbion,  a,  24. 

IL  Fig. :  The  word  Faun  (I.  2.)  is  some- 
i    times  used  by  the  poets  as  a  synonym  for  in- 
temperance. (Tennyson:  In  Memoriavi,  CTTiii.) 

Faun'-a,  s.    [Lat.] 

1        1.  Bom.  Myth. :  A  Roman  goddess,  originally 
1    called  ]tfarica,  but  after  her  marriage  with 
Faunus,   named    Fauna.      She  is  sometimes 
;    identified  with  Cybeie. 

■  .2.  Nat.  Sciejux :  The  zoology  of  a  country ; 
I  the  different  kinds  of  animals  found  in  or 
I    peculiar  to  a  certain  region  or  epo'ch,  with, 

their  descriptions.  It  is  designed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  word  Flora,  iised  for  the  whole 
vegetation  of  a  region  or  epoch.     [Flora.] 

■  "  Numerous  vestiges  of  the  fauna  which  animated 

•  the  period  are  also  revealed  in  the  rocks  of  the 
!        period." — Figuier  :   World  before  the. Deluge. rp.  224. 

'*faua'-Jst,  s.  [Eng. /aitn<a);  -ist.]  One  who 
:  studies  or  treats  of  the  fauna  of  any  country 
:    or  district. 

I  "  The  southern  parte  of  Europe  .  .  .  have  as  yet 

I  produced  no  fauvist  to  assist  the  inquiries  of  the 
naturalist." — Barrington:  Migrations  of  Blrdt. 

f&un-ist'-ic,  a.       [Eng.,   <fcc.  fauna;    -istic.\ 
Relating  to  or  dealing  with  the  fauna  of  any 
\    particular  region. 

"A  systematic  arrangement  as  complete  as  the 
faunistir.  nature  of  the  work  permitted." — Nature, 
Nov.  26,  1885,  p.  78 

ifaun'-us  (pi.  faun'-i),  s.    [Faun.] 

*  faurd,  a.    [Favoured.]    (Scotch.) 

(f&USe,  u.     [False.]    {Scotch.) 

j  *  fause-face,  s.  A  false  face  ;  a  mask, 
a  visor. 

I  ,  "  Young  -men  and  boys  ...  in  antic  habiliments 
and  masks  (called /aiMe-/«ceg)  went  round  the  houses." 
~-£lackwood's  Magazine,  Dec,  1821,  p.  C92. 

fause-house,  s.  A  vacancy  in  a  stack 
for  preserving  corn. 


I&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go»  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9UV  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unites  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sy'rian.    se,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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i&us'-en,  s.    [WeL  llyswen;  Ir.  &  Gael,  easgan.] 
'.  A  kind  of  large  eel. 

"  He  left  the  waves  to  wash 
The  wfive-sprung  entrails,  about  which  /uuaeng  and 

other  flsti 
Did  ahole.'  :       Chapman  :  Homer ;  fliad  xxl,  190. 

faus'se-braye  (au  as  6),  s.    [Fr.  faiix  (m.), 
■  finisse  (f.)  =  iPalse,  and  bniye,  brCtie=  breeches  ; 
Lat.  &j'acca;.] 
Fortif. :.  A  low  rampart  or  coanterguard  to 
^  protect  tlie  lower  part  of  the  main  escarp. 

J&u'-ser-ite,  s.     [Ger.  fauserit.     Named  after 
■  Mr.  Fauser.j 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  translucent  or 
transparent  mineral,  of  vitreous  lustre,  yel- 
lowish-white to  colourless.  Hardness,  2  to 
2*5;  sp.  gr.  1'89;  taste  bitter.  Compos.: 
'  sulphuric  acid,' 34'7  ;  protoxide  of  manganese, 
20*5  ;  magnesia,  5-8  ;  water,  39  =  100.  Found 
in  Hungary.    (Dana). 

*  faut,  *  faute,  *  fawt,  *.    [Fault,  s.] 

*faut,  *  faut-en,  v.i.    [Fault,  v.] 

*^u'-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  fautor;  -er.]  A 
favourer,  a  supporter. 

"A3  thou  art  the  fauterer  of  all  wickednesas."— 
Be^in :  Li/e  of  Laud,  p.  198. 

fau'-teuil  (au  as  6),  .s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr. 
fauldetueil,  from  Low  Lat.  faldistolium.] 
[Faldstool.] 

1.  An  easy,  upholstered  arm-chair. 

2.  The  chair  or  seat  of  a  president. 

3.  A  seat  in  the  French  Academy. 

•  ^u'-tor,  *  f&U -tour,  s.  [Lat.  for  favitor, 
from  fdveo  =  to  favour.  ]  A  favourer  ;  a  sup- 
pp  ^T ;  an  advocate. 

'Eim  and  hia/a.utour»  he  caused  everllkon." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  209. 

*f^u'-tress, ""  fau-tresse,  s.    [Eng.ytiufor; 
-ess;  Lat.  fautrix.]     A.  female  supporter  or 
favourer ;  a  patroness. 
[  "  Thou,  thou  thkfnuiresse  ot  the  learned  welL" 

Browne  :. Britannia's  Pastorals,  hii.  i.,  §  S. 

t  liau-vet'te  (au  as  6),  ».  [Fr.,  tvovafauve  = 
'  fawn-coloured.] 

Zool. :  A  generic  term  sometimes  applied  to 

*  any  6f  the  soft-billed  birds  or  warblers. 

ikux,  s.    [Lat.]    [Fauces.] 
1;  Anat. :  The  pharynx. 

2.  Bot. :  The  mouth  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla. 

3.  ConcJiol. :  That  part  of  a  shell  which  can 
he  seen  by  looking  in  at  the  opening. 

*^foux  (aux  as  6),  a.    [Fr  J    False. 

faux'bourdon,  s. 

Music:   [Fabukden]. 

,  faux-jour,  s. 

Art :  False  light ;  a  term  denoting  that  the 
light  in  which  a  picture  is  hung  falls  on  it  in 
a  different  direction  from  what  the  painter 
has  represented  it  as  coming. 

faux-pas,  s.  A  false  step  ;  a  mistake  ;  a 
breacli  of  propriety,  manners,  or  morality  ;  a 
lapse  from  chastity, 

*  fa-vag'-i-noiis,  a,  [Lat.  favus  =  a  honey- 
comb.] Formed  like  or  resembling  a  honey- 
comb. 

"A  like  ordinntion   there   is  In  the  favaffifloua 
sooketB."— Browne  ;  Garden  qf  Cyrus,  ch.-  liL 

*fa-vel,   *fa-vell,  5.      [O.  Fr.  favele.;  Ital. 
favella;  hat.  fabula.]    Flattery,  cajolery, 
"  False  and  Favel,  and  hire  feeres  nianye." 

P.  Ploioman,  8B9. 

*  fa'-vel,  *  fa-vell,  a.  &  s.  [Fr,  fauveau, 
/awue  =  fellow,  dun.]    [Fallow.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Yellow,  dun,  fallow. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  dun-colom'ed  horse. 
H  To  curry  favel :  [Curry  favour]. 

fg,-vel'-la  (pi.  fa-vel'-lae),  s.    [Fayilla.] 

^v-el-lid'-i-iiin,  s.    [Favillidium.] 

fa-ve'-6-late,  a.  [Lat./ftvMs  =  ahoneyrcomb.] 
'Formed  like  a  houeyrcomb ;  alveolate  ;  cel- 
lular. 

f&v'-er-el,  s.  ■  [Faverole.] 

Bot. :  (1)  An  onion,  {2)Drabavema.  {Britten 
£  Holland.) 


fSiV-er-ole,  s.  [Cf.  Fr.  faverolle  =  a  haricot 
bean,  dimin.  of  Lat.  faba  (q.v.).] 

Bot  :  "Water-dragons,  Calla  palustris.  {Brit- 
ten &  Holland.) 

fa-vil'-la,  fa-vel'-la,  s.  [Lat.  favilla  = 
'ashes.] 

Bot.  :  A  form  of  the  conceptauular  fruit  of 
the  FlorideouB  Algje,  where  the  spores  are 
collected  in  spherical  masses,  situated  wlioUy 
upon  the  external  surface  of  the  frond,  as  in 
Cei-aniium  and  Callithamnion.  (Grijjith  & 
Henfrey.) 

fS-v-il-lid'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.  faviUa  =  ashes, 
and  Gr.  elSos  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

Bot. :  A  form  of  the  conceptacular  fruit  of 
the  FlorTdeous  Algfe,  where  the  spores  are 
collected  in  spherical  masses  attached  to  the 
wall  of  the  frond  or  imbedded  in  its  substance, 
as  in  Halymenia  and  Duiiiontia.  The  term  is 
usually  extended  to  similar  fruitsiiot  perfectly 
immersed,  where  they  form  tubercles  upon 
the  branches.    (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

*  fa-vil'-lous,  «.     [Lat.  favilla  =  ashes.] 
1.  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  ashes. 

"As  to  foretelling  of  straugers,  from  the  fungous 

particles  ahout  the  wicks  of  the  caudle,  it  only  siffni- 

tietli  a  inoiat  air  about  them,  hindering  the  avolation 

of    light  and  /avifloiia  partlclea."— Browne  .*    Vulgar 

;        £rraurs,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxii. 

;        2.  Resembling  ashes. 

fa-yo'-ni-an,  a.     [Lat.  Favonius  =  the  west 
wind.]    Pertaining  to  the  west  wind  ;  hence, 
'     gentle, ,  favourable,  prosperous. 

fa'-vor,  s.  &  V.    [Favour,  ».  &  v.] 

1  l^-TO'se,  a.  [Lat.  favosus,  fi:om  favus  =  a 
honey-comb.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Applied  to  parts  of  plants ;  as  the 
receptacle  of  the  Onopordum,  which  has  cells 
like  a  honey-comb ;  faveolate. 

2.  Med.  :  Applied  to  some  diseases  of  the 
skin,  as  Favus  (q.v.),  when  it  is  covered  with 

'     a  gummy  secretion  resembling  a  honey-comb. 

;  f5.-v6-si'-te§,  a.  [Lat.  favosus  =  like  a  honey- 
\     comb.] 

1  Palceont. :  A  ^enus  of  seesilc-,  spreading 
'  corals  common  to  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
i  Carboniferous  systems,  and  so  called  from 
the  regular  polygonal  arrangement  of  the 
1     pore-cells. 

!l&-vd-sdit'-i-d8e,  si  pi.    [Lat.  favosus  =  like  a 
1     honey-comb,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
\        Paloiont. :  A  family  of  tabulate  corals,  having 
the  septa  and  corallites  distinct,  and  little  or 
'    no  true  ccenenchyma. 

ifa-vd-spSn'-gi-a,  s.     [Lat.  favus  =  a  honey- 
i     comb,  and  spongia  =  a  sponge.] 
■        Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  sponges  found 
in  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks. 

i&'-vour,  f&'~vor,  *f»-ver,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

favor,  faveuT ;  Fr.  favenr,  from  Lat.  favor^ 
I  from  faveo  =  to  favour ;  Sp.  &  Port,  favor ; 
i     Ital.  favore.] 

I  *  1.  Countenance  ;  kind  regard  or  feelings 
I  towards  any  one ;  friendly  disposition  or 
I    partiality. 

I  "They  got  not  the  laud  by  their  own  sword:  but 

t        thy  right  hand  and  thine  arm,  aud  the  light  oi  thy 
countenance,  because  thou  host  a  favour  unto  theui," 
'       —Psalm  xllv.  8. 

!  2.  Support,  defence,  vindication,  patronage, 
I    advancement. 

3.  A  kindness  done;  a  kind  act  or  oiRce  ; 
j  an  act  of  grace  or  good  will  done  as  a  kind- 
I    ness  and  not  as  an  act  of  justice  or  right. 

(  "  If  thou  will  deign  this  favour," 

,  Shakesp. :  Venus  &  Adonit,\b. 

\  4. -That  which  is  favoiu'ed  ;  the  object  of 
I     kind  feelings  or  goodwill. 

"  AU  these  his  wondrous  works,  hut  chiefly  man, 
His  chief  delight  aud/auoixr." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  lii.  664,  665. 

5.  A  benefit  or  benevolent  gift  or  grant ;  an 
evidence  of  goodwill. 

'  "  Religion,  richest /ai/owr  of  the  skies." 

I  Cowper  ;  Table  Talk;  269. 

i  6.  A.tokenbf  love  or  affection;  specifically, 
something  given  liy  a  lady  to  her  lover  to  be 
worn  as 

"  With /awour  in  his  crest,  or  glove." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  16. 

7.  A  bunch  or  knot  of  ribbons  worn  at  a 
marriage  or  other  festive  occasion, 

8.  Lenity,  kindness,  charitableness. 
"  Justice  with  favour  have  I  always  done." 

Sf.akesp. :  2  Eenry  VI.,  iv.  7. 


9.  Leave;  goodwill j  pardon;  indulgeuc*; 
countenance. 

"  Give  me  your  favour ; 
My  dull  brain  was  wrought  with  things  foi^otten." 
Sliakesp.  :  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

10.  Partiality ;  bias :  as,  A  jury  must  give  a 
verdict  without /auour  to  either  party. 

11.  Advantage ;  convenience. 

'^  12.  That  which  conciliates  affection ;  an 
attraction  ;  a  charm.   •  -      •    ' 

"  &hc  showed  Mm  favours  to  allure  his  eye." 

Shakesp.:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  4B. 

*  13.  A  feature,  a  countenance  ;  an  aspect ; 
a  look. 

*  14.  The  outward  appearance  of  things. 
"  Have  I  not  seen  dwellei^  ou  form  anA  favour 

Lose  all  ?"  Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  125. 

15.  A  letter  or_  written  communication. 
(Used  complimentarily  in  business  :  as,  Tour 
favour  of  yesterday's  date  is  to  hand.) 

Tl  (1)  A  challenge  to  the  favour : 

Law :  A  challenge  or  objection  to  a  juror  on 
the  ground  of  real  or  supposed  partiality,  bias, 
or  prejudice. 

(2)  In  favtnir  of: 

(a)  Ordinary  Language : 

(i)  Inclined  to  support ;  favourable  to  :  as, 
I  am  in  favour  of  the  measure. 

(ii)  For  the  good,  benefit,  or  advantage  of : 
as,  The  will  was  made  in  \\iB  favour. 

(iii)  Favourably  to:  as,  The  6ase  was  decided 
in  his  favour. 

(b)  Comm. :  In  the  naihe  or  to  tlie  order  of: 
as.  The  cheque  was  draWn  in  his  favour. 

H  For  the  diffeirence  between  favour  and 
credit,  see  Credit  ;  for  that  between  favour 
and  benefit,  see  Benefit  ;  and  for  that  between 
favour  and  grace,  feee  Grace^ 

f&'-vour,  *far-ver,  *fa-vor,  *fa-vor-yii, 

;     v.t.    [Favour,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Laiiffiidge : 

1.  To  regard  witb.  favour  or  kindness;  to 
have  or  show  kindness  or  goodwill  towards ; 
to  countenance ;  to  encourage  ;  to  befriend. 

"Knowing 
You  were  a  man'  I/avour'd,  he  disdained  not 
Against  himself  to  serve  you." 

Massinger  :  Bondman,  it.  s. 

2.  To  support. 

"The  princiiial  atiatomlcal  fact  Which /anourg  this 
coucluaiou."— rorfd  A  Boumutn  :  Physiol.  Anat.,  i.  849. 

3.  To  be  propitious  or  fortunate  for  ;  to 
afford  or  present  ad^'antages  to :  as,  The 
darkness /ovoured  their  undertaking. 

"  No  one  place  about  is  weaker  than  another  to 
favour  an  enemy  In  his  approaches." — Addison: 
£xaminm: 

i.  To  show  partiality  or  bias  towards ;  to 
support  or  encourage  unfairly. 

5.  To  extenuate ;  to  palliate  ;  to  represent 
favourably. 

"  He  has  favoured  her  squint  admirably." — Sto^, 

6.  To  ease ;  to  spare ;  to  treat  with  gentle- 
ness ;  to  be  careful  of. 

7.  To  resemble  in  features  ;  to  be  like. 

"  Fleuret,  whose  appearance  is  said  to  favo/ur 
Monarque.  —Standard,  Sept  8, 1882. 

II.  Naut. :  To  be  careful  of :  as,  To  favour 
the  mast. 

fa'-vour-a-ble,  fa'-vor-a-Me,  *fa-vop- 

ar-bel»  a'  [Fr,  favorable,  from  Lat.  favora^ 
bilis,  from  faveo  =  to  favour ;  Ital.  favorabile; 
Sp.  favorable ;  Port,  favoravel.  ] 

1.  Kind,  friendly  •  well-disposed  ;  encoura- 
I    ging. 

"  Till  tham  the  world  ee  favorabel." 

Bampole:  Pricke  of  Conscience,  1,344. 

2.  Propitious. 

"The  heavens  look 
With  an  aspect  uioie favourable." 

Shakesp.  :   Winner's  Tale,  il.  1. 

3.  In  favour  of  another ;  good  ;  high. 

"Nor  does  Evelyn  seem  to  have  formed  a  iiiucbmore 
favourable  opinion  of  his^ugust  tenant." —Macaulap ; 
Hist.  Eng ,  ch.  xxiii. 

i.  Partial ;  manifesting  partiality  or  bias. 
5.  Conducive  ;    tending  to  promote   or  to 
\     encourage  ;  contributing. 
I        6.  Convenient ;  advantageous  ;  affording  ad- 
,     vantages  or  facilities  :  as.  The  army  took  up 
i     a  favourable  position. 
i        •  7,  Beautiful ;  well-favoured. 

"  Of  all  the  race  of  silver-winged  flies,. 
Which  do  possess  the  empire  of  the  air. 
Was  uoue  more  favourable,  nor  more  fair." 

Spenser  :  Muiitpotmoa. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  betweeh  favour- 

1     able  and  propitious:  '*  Propitious  is  a  species 

of  the  favourable,  namely,  the  favourable  as  it 


b$£L,  bo^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  96!!,  cborus,  chin,  benph;  go,  gem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f^ 
-cian.  -tian  =  sban.    -tlon*  -sion  =  shiin :  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -tlous.  -slous.  -cious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  --  bel,  d$l. 
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springs  from  the  design  of  an  agent :  what  is 
propitiojis,  therefore,  is  always  favourable,  but 
not  vice  versd  :  the  favourable  properly  charac- 
terizes both  persons  and  things ;  the  propi- 
tious, in  the  proper  sense,  characterizes  the 
person  only  ;  as  applied  to  jiersons,  an  equal 
may  be  favourable:  a  superior  only  is  ■propi- 
tious :  the  one  may  \}q  favourable  only  in  inclina- 
tion ;  the  latter  is /awurob/e  also  in  granting 
timely  assistance.  .  .  .  In  the  improper  sense, 
propitious  may  be  applied  to  things  -with  a 
similar  distinction  :  whatever  is  well  disposed 
to  us,  and  seconds  our  endeavours,  or  serves 
our  purpose,  is  favourable ;  whatever  effica- 
ciously protects  us,  speeds  our  exertions,  and 
decides  our  success,  is  pyropdtious  to  us  ;  on 
ordinaiy  occasions  a  windis  said  to  be /ctwui-- 
ohlc  which  carries  us  to  the  end  of  our  vo-yage ; 
but  it  is  said  to  be  "propitious  if  the  rapidity 
of  our  passage  forwards  any  great  purpose  of 
our  own."    X^'''^^^  ■  ^^W-  Synon.) 

fS-'-vour-a-ble-ness,  fa'-vor-a-ljle- 

ness,  s.    [Eng.  favourable  ;  -iiess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  favour- 
able, kindly,  or  well-disposed  ;  jiartiality. 

"  We  ought  to  rest  persuaded  of  its  [Providence] 
favourableness." — Mouniague:  Devoute  Kssnyes,  \\t.  ii., 
treat,  iv.,  §  i. 

2.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  favour- 
able, convenient,  commodious,  or  suitable. 

"  The  favourableness  of  the  present  times  to  all  ex- 
ertions in  the  cause  of  lilwrty.'  — Burke  :  French  Jlevo- 
lutiaru 

f&'-vour-a-bly,  fa'-vor-a-bly,  adv.    [Eng. 

favourah{te) ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  favourable  manner ;  with  kindness, 
good-will,  or  friendly  disposition. 

"  He  would  have  judged  more  favourably  of  liis 
situation.  "—Maty  :  Memoirs  of  Lord  Chesterfield. 

2.  Conveniently ;  commodiously ;  suitably ; 
advantageously. 

^'-voured,  fa'-vored,  *  fa-verd,  a.  [Eng. 

favour;  -ed.} 

1.  Regarded  or  treated  with  favour,  kind- 
ness, good-will,  or  friendliness  of  disposition. 

"  Cunfesfi  that  beauty  beat  is  taught 
By  those,  the  favomd  few." 

Mason :  English  Garden,  bk.  1. 

2.  Supplied  with  advantages,  conveniences, 
or  facilities. 

3.  Used  in  composition  with  a  qualifying 
word  in  the  sense  of  featured. 

"  The  ill-favoured  and  leau-fleshed  kine  did  eat  up 
the  seveu  well-favoured  and  fat  kiue."—  Oenesis  xli.  4. 

*  fa'-voured-ly.  ^'-vdred-ly,  *  fa^verd- 

ly,  ^  fa-vered-ly, adv.  [Eng.  favoured ;  -ly.] 

1.  With  favour  or  kindness  ;  favourably. 

"Which  hath  diligeutlye  Riid  ftivo^iredlye  written 
it." — Asdiatn:  Toxoiihilus. 

2.  Used  in  composition  with  ivell  or  ill  to 
signify  of  a  good  or  bad  appearance. 

la-voured-ness,  fa'-vored-ness, s.  [Eng. 

favoured;  -ue^'s.] 

1.  The  quality  oi-  stixte  of  being  favoured. 

2.  Appearance,  look  ;  used  in  composition 
with  ii'dl,  ill,  &.C. 

"  Thou  sh:iU  Hot  sacrifice  uuto  tlie  Lord  thy  God 
aiiv  linllock  or  hIklp,  wlierein  is  bleiuisli  or  any  eoU- 
favoarediu-jis.'—liriit.  x\  ii.  i. 

f&'-vour-er,  fa'-vor-er,  s.  [Eng.  favmir; 
-fr.]  One  who  l;iv(iui-s  ;  one  who  regards  or 
treat.s  another  with  favour,  kindness,  good- 
will m  friendliness;  a  well-wisher;  a  sup- 
portei'. 

"  For  ])eiug  now  n  favourer  to  the  Roumn  " 

tihakesij.  :  Cymbeliiic,  V.  3, 

*  i5,'-vour-ess,  *  fa'-vor-ess,  s.  [Eng. 
favour ;  -ess.]  A  female  who  favours,  sup- 
ports, or  gives  countenance. 

ia'-vour-ing,  f5,'-vor-ing,  pr.  2'>o-r.y  a.,  &  s. 
[Favour,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  £  xiarticip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst.:  The  act  of  regarding  or  treat- 
ing with  favour ;  a  showing  favour  or  good- 
will. 

15,'  -  vour  -  ing  -  l^r.  fS.'  -  vor  -  ing  -  ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  favouring;  -ly.]  In  a  favourable  man- 
ner ;  in  a  manner  showing  favour,  good-will, 
or  friendliness  of  disposition. 

i&'-vour-ite,  15, -vor-ite,  s.  &  a.    [Fr. 
favorite,  fern,  of  favori ;  O.  Fr.  favortt  =  fa- 
voured ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  favorito,  fern,  favorita.] 
A,  As  substantive : 
1.  A  person  or  thing  beloved  or  regarded 


with  especial  favour,  affection,  predilection, 
or  partiality. 

"  They  almost  invariably  chooBC  their  favourites  so 
ill  that  their  constancy  is  a  vice  and  not  a  vii-tue." — 
Macaulay:  ffist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix, 

2.  One  chosen  as  a  companion  and  intimate 
associate  by  a  suiterior;  one  unduly  favoured. 

"  There  is  no  prince  so  bad  whose  favourites  and 
ministers  are  not  worse,"  —  Burke:  Vindication  of 
Natural  Society. 

3.  In  racing  applied  to  that  horse  which  is 
considered  to  have  the  best  chance  of  winning, 
and  against  which  the  shortest  odds  are  offered. 

*  L  (PI.) :  Short  curls  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

"The  favourites  hang  loose  upon  the  temples" — 
Farquhar :  Sir  II.  Wildair,  i.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Regarded  with  especial  favour, 
affection  or  predilection  ;  beloved  )  preferred 
before  all  others. 

"  She  rears  Inex  favourite  man  of  all  mankind," 

Cowper :  Table  Talk,  217. 

fa'-vour-it-igm,  f&'-vor-it-i^tm,  s.    [Eng. 

favourit(e)  ;  -isin.] 

1.  A  disposition  to  favour,  aid,  or  promote 
the  interests  of  a  favourite  person,  class,  or 
number  to  the  exclusion  of  others  ;  partiality. 

"  This  unnatural  infusion  of  a  system  ot  favouritism 
in  a  government." — Burke  :  Present  I>lscontents. 

2.  The  position  or  condition  of  a  favourite. 
"Nesacliff,  who  has  already  been' promoted  to  pro- 

mment favouritism." — Standard,  Feb.  6,  1882. 

*  fa'-vour-ize,    ^  fa'-vor-ize,  v.i.     [Eng. 

favour;  -ize.]    To  show  favour,  pai-tiality,  or 
bias. 

"To  seek  out  the  truth  in  common,  and  never  to 
favorize." — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  833. 

*fa'-vour-less,  ^  ta'-vor-lesB,  *fa-voiir- 
lesse»  a. 

1.  Unfavoured  ;  not  regarded  with  favour ; 
not  countenanced. 

2.  Unfavouring ;  unfavourable;  not  pro- 
pitious. 

"Such  hapx>hiess 
Heaven  dotli  me  envy,  and  fortune/tifour^efi*." 
Sijenser:  F.  Q.,  II.,  ix.  7. 

*  fa-'-vour-oiis,   *  fa-ver-ous,   "^  fa-vor- 
OWS,  a.     [Eng.  favour;  -ous.] 

1.  Favourable,  propitious. 

*'  The  tyme  is  than  eofaverous." 

Romaunt  qT  the  Rose,  82. 

2.  Handsome. 

"  1  have  i\.favorows  fode."      Digby  :  Mysteries,  942. 

fav-u-lar'-i-a,   s.     [Lat.    favus  =  a  honey- 
com'b,] 

Palaiobot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  belonging 
to  the  Sigillarioids  (q.v.).  They  are  found 
first  in  the  Devonian  period,  and  attain  their 
maximum  in  the  Carboniferous.  They  often 
attained  a  height  of  thirty  to  fifty  feet  or  more. 
The  smaller  branches  were  destitute  of  ribs, 
with  elliptical,  spirally-disposed  areoles.  The 
stem  branched  dichotomously ;  leaves  broad, 
with  numerous  parallel  veins. 

f&'-VUS,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  honey-comb.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  ;  A  slab  or  piece  of  marble 
cut  into  a  hexagonal  shape,  so  as  to  produce  a 
honey-comb  pattern. 

2.  Pathol. :  A  disease  of  the  skin,  charac- 
terized by  the  breaking  out  of  pustules,  which 
are  succeeded  by  cellular  crusts  bearing  some 
fanciful  resemblance  to  an  irregular  honey- 
comb. Their  seat  is  commonly  upon  the 
scalp.  Infants  are  often  affected  by  it,  adults 
more  rarely.  The  disease  does  not  hurt  the 
general  health.  It  is  caused  by  the  attack 
of  a  parasitic  fungus,  Achorion  Schmnleinii. 
Cleanliness,  soap,  and  hot  water,  with  atten- 
tion to  diet,  are  its  appropriate  remedies. 

""fkwe^  a.     [Fain.]    Glad,  fain. 

"Eche  of  hem  ful  blisful  was  and/awe." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,602. 

fawn,  "^fawne  (1),  s.     [0.  Fr./aoji,  fan,  feon ; 
Yr.  faon;  from  a  supposed  Low  Lat.  fcetonus, 
a  dim.  from  Lat.  foittis  =  a  birth,  progeny.] 
1.  A  young  deer  of  the  first  year. 
"  The  bounding/awH  that  darts  acroas  the  glade." 
Cowper:  Task,  vi.  327. 

*  2.  The  young  of  any  animal. 

"She  [the  tigreas)  foUoweth  .  .  .  her  fav}ti8."~-ffol- 
Zand.    (Ogilvic.) 

fawn-like,  a.    Soft  and  tender  like  a  fawn. 

"  Thou  with  eyes  so  soft  wnA  fawn-like." 

Longfellow  :  Song  qf  Biawatha,  xi. 

^'fawn  (2),  s.    [Fawn,  v.]    A  cringe  or  bow; 
servile  flattery. 

"Spend  a/awn  upon  them." 

Shakesp.  :  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 


f^wn  (1),  "^fawne,  *  fawn-yn,  v. i.  &it.  [Icel. 
fagna  =  to  rejoice,  to  be  fain  ;  A.S.  fagnian  ; 
from  fcegen  =  glad,]     [Fain.] 
A.  I7itransitive : 

1.  To  court  favour  by  frisking  about  one,  as 
a  dog. 

"  Fawnyn.  as  houndya.  I  Applaudo,  blandior."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  To  court  servilely,  to  blandish,  to  flatter, 
to  cringe  ;  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

"The  vulgar  crowd  of  courtiers  who  fawn  on  a. 
master  while  they  betray  hiw."— Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxlii'. 

*B.  Trans.  :  To  fawn  upon,  to  court  favour 
with. 

"  There  cnme  by  mee 
A  whelpe  that/aifjjerf-e  iiie  its  1  stoode." 

Chaucer:  Book  of  the  Duchess,  389, 

*  fawn  (2),  V.i.  [Fawn  (1),  s.]  To  bring  forth 
a  fawn. 

f&wn'-er,  *  faun'-er,  s.  [Eng.  fawn  (i),  v ; 
-er.]  One  who  fawns  upon  or  cringes  to  ano- 
ther ;  a  servile  courtier. 

"  By  softness  of  behaviour  we  are  arrived  at  th© 
appellation  of  faioners." —Spectator. 

fawn'-ing,   ^faunyng,   ^fawnynge,  p- 

^ctr.,  a.,  Si.  s.     [Fawn  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  courting  favour  in  any  way ;  servile 
or  mean  courting  or  cringing  to  another ; 
mean  flattery. 

"  As  a  messagercoraendc  neigh,  with  the  faunyng 
of  his  tailhe  joyede." — Wydiff'e:  Tobit  xi,  6. 

*2.  Applause. 


fawn'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fawning ;  -ly.]  In 
a  fawning,  seiTile,  or  cringing  manner ;  with 
mean  courting  or  flatteiy. 


^  fawn'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fawning  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  fawning  ;  smoothness, 
sycophancy. 

"I'm  for  ijeace,  and  quietness,  and  fatPiiingness." — 
De  Quincey  :  Murder  as  a  Fine  Art. 

^f^X,  ■^'vaxe.s.  [A.S./eaa;,/ea:;Icel./aa;;0. H. 
Ger.  fahs.]    Hair. 

"  His  berde  and  his  bright /«*  for  bale  he  totwight." 
Wmiam.  of  Palerne,  2,097. 

FSiX'-oe,  s.  &  a,    [See  A.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  A  small  place  in  the  island  of  See- 
land,  Zealand,  or  Sjeland,  near  Copenhagen. 

B.  As  adj. :  Found  at  or  derived  from  the . 
place  described  under  A. 

Faxoe-beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Beds  of  yellow  limestone  found  at 
Faxoe,  at  Stevensklint,  &c.,  apparently  about 
contemporaneous  with  the  Waestriclit  beds. 
One  or  other  is  the  highest  known  member  of 
the  Cretaceous  rocks.  The  Faxoe  limestone 
is  rich  in  gasteropodous  univalves,  and  to  a 
ceilain  limited  extent  diminishes  the  breadth 
of  the  great  gap  between  the  Secondary  and 
the  Tertiary  rocks. 

*f&xecl,  a.  [A.S.  feaxede,  fexede  ;  from  feax  — 
hair.]    Hairy. 

"  They  could  call  a  comet  a  faxed  star,  which  is  all 
one  with  Stella  criuita,  orcomewi."— CaTndcn;  liemains; 
The  Languages. 

*  fay  (1),  s.  [Fr.  fee  =  a  faii-y,  an  elf ;  Port. 
fada;  Ital.  fata;  from  Low  Lat. /ata  =  (l)  a 
fate ;  (2)  a  fairy  ;  Lat.  fatum  =  fate.  ]  [Fairy.] 
A  fairy. 

"  I  found  a/nj  lu  faiiy-land." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  22. 

*  f&y  (2),  s,    [Fr.  fei ;  Fr.  foi.  ]    Faith. 

"  Shall  we  to  the  court!  for  by  my  fay,  I  cannot 
reason." — Sluikesp. :  Hamlet,  11.,  2. 

fay,  v.t.  &i.  [A.S.  /ej7an.=.to  fit,  to  join,  to 
fasten.) 

A.  Transitive : 

Naut. :  To  fit  two  pieces  of  timber  or  plank 
to  each  other  so  as  to  make  a  flush  surface. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  fit,  to  unite,  or  join  closely ; 
specif,  naut.,  to  fit  or  lie  close  together,  as 
two  pieces  of  timber,  so  as  to  form  a  flush 
surface. 

fay'-al-ite,  s.     [From  Fayal  in  the  Azores, 
where  it  occurs,  and  suff,  -dte  (Min.).'] 
Min.  :     An    opaque,    black,    greenish,    or 


&te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  potp 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh&,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  r6le,  full;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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brownish -black  mineral  of  a  metalloid  lustre, 
found  in  Fayal  and  in  the  Morine  mountains 
in  Irehand.     Hardness,  0"5  ;  sp.  gr.,  4  to  4-14. 

f&y-ber-r3^,  a.    [Fabes.] 

Botany  : 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  gooseberry. 
1 2.  That  of  the  berry  Vaccinium  myrtilhis. 
[Feaberby.] 

f&y'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Fay.  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  or  process  of  joining 

two  pieces  of  timber  together,  so  as  to  make 

a  flush  surface. 

faying-surface,  s.  That  surface  of  a 
plate  or  angle-iron  which  is  to  be  against  the 
object  to  which  it  is  to  be  riveted.  The  fay- 
ing-sarface  of  the  side-arm  of  the  angle-iron 
of  a  ship's  side,  and  the  inside  or  faying- 
surface  of  the  plate,  are  in  contact. 

*fayld,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Fail,  v.] 

*  fayne  (1),  v.i.    [Feign.] 

*  fayne  (2),  v.i.    [Fain.] 

*  fayre,  u.    [Fair.] 

*  fayre-ly,  adv.    [Fairly.] 

*  ISy'-tor,  *  niy'-tour,  *.    [Faitor.] 

■*  faz'-zo-let  (faz  as  fat),  s.  [Ital.  fazzohtto ; 
O.  Sp.  fazoleto,  prob.  from  Ger.  fetzen  =  a  rag, 
a  shred.]    A  handkerchief. 

r,  D.  A  contraction  for  Fidei  DefeTisor  =  De- 
fender of  the  Faith  (q.v.). 

*  fe,  s.    [Sp.  &  Port.]    Faith. 

fS'a-ber-ry.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  goose- 
berry.    [Fabes.] 

*  feague,  v.t.  [Ger.  fegen  =  to  cleanse,  to 
scour,  to  chastise.]    To  beat,  to  whip. 

'^feak,  ^feake,  s.  [A  spurious  form  arising 
from  the  mistaken  notion  that  fax  or  feax, 
A.S.  Jmx,  was  a  plural  form.]  A  curl,  a  lock 
of  hair. 

"  Can  dally  with  his  mistreBs'  dangling /ertfr," 

Martton :  Satires,  i. 

feal  (1)  feale,   it.  &  s      [Fr.  fml  —  trusty, 
faithful.] 
A.  As  adj.:  Faithful,  loyal.     {Scotch.) 


B.  -4s  sxihst. :  A  liegeman,  a.  faithful  ad- 
herent.   (Jamieson.') 

leal  (2),  s.     [Fail.]    (Scotch.) 

^  Feal  and  divot :  [Fail  and  Divot.] 

feal-brooin»  s. 

Bot. :  Lotiis  corniculatiis. 

feal-dike,  s.  A  wall  of  sods  for  an  en- 
closure.   (Scotch.) 

"Ediewill  hirple  out  himaell  if  he  can  get  n  fenl- 
.  dike  to  lay  hia  gun  ower."— 5co« ;  Antiquary/,  cli.  xx, 

l&'-al-ty,  '^  feaute,  s.    [0.  Fr.  feaute,  fmulte, 
from   Lat.  Jidelitas,  from  fidelis  =  faithful ; 
Jides  =  faith  ;  Ital.  fedelta.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  True  service  or  duty  to  a  superior  lord  ; 
fidelity  to  a  master  ;  loyalty  ;  faithful  adher- 
ence. 

"  The  stout  old  Cavalier  wlio  bore  true  fealty  to 
Charles  the  First  in  priaou  and  to  Charles  the  Second 
in  exile."— Macaulay ;  BUt.  Etig.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Fidelity,  constancy  ;  as  of  a  wife  to  her 
bus  band. 

II.  Law :  (See  extract). 

"  Fealty,  suit  of  court,  and  rent,  are  duties  and  ser- 
vices usually  issuing  and  arising  ratione  tenurce,  beinj: 
tliB  conditions  upon  which  the  ancient  loiils  granted 
out  their  lands  to  their  feudatories :  wherehy  it  was 
Btipulftted  that  they  and  their  heirs  should  tjike  the 
oatn  of  fealty  or  fldellty  to  their  lord,  -which  was  the 
feudal  Ixind  or  commu/ic  v'mcaltim  between  loi-d  and 
tenant ;  that  they  should  do  suit,  or  duly  attend  and 
iollow  the  lord's  courts,  and  there  from  time  to  time 

give  their  assistance,  by  serving  on  juries,  either  to 
ecide  the  property  of  their  neighbours  in  the  court- 
dsnron.  or  correct  their  misdemeanours  in  the  court- 
leet;  and,  lastly,  tliat  they  should  yield  to  Uim  lord 
certain  annual  stated  returns,  in  military  attendance, 
in  proviaiona,  in  arras,  in  matters  of  ornament  or 
pleasure,  in  rustic  emjiloyinents,  or  piiedial  labours, 
or,  which    is   hiatar  omnium,   in  money,  which  will 

firovide  all  the  rest;  all  which  are  comprised  under 
he  one  general  name  of  rediiiis,  return,  or  rent.  And 
the  subtraction  oruou-observanceof  any  of  these  cou- 
ditious,  by  neglecting  to  swear  fealty,  to  do  suit  of 


court,  or  to  render  the  rent  or  service  reserved,  i-i  an 
injury  to  tlie  freehold  of  the  lord,  by  diminishing  and 
depreciating  the  value  of  his  seiguory." — tilackt.toiie : 
Cmmnent.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  8. 

feap'-ber-ry,  s.    [Kavberrv.] 

fear,  *feer,  ^fer.  *fere,  s.  [A.S.  fch-; 
cogn.  witli  lvel.fdr=  harm,  mischief;  0.  H. 
Ger.  fdra,  vdr  =  danger,  fright ;  Ger.  gefahr 
=  danger.  From  the  siime  rout  as  to  fare, 
specifically  and  originally  u.sed  of  the  perils 
and  experiences  of  a  -way-faring.    (Skeat.)'] 

1.  Dread,  horror ;  a  painful  apprehension  of 
danger,  or  of  same  impending  evil. 

"  a  grete  fere  assaylede  alle,"—  WycUffe  :  2  Faralip. 
xiv.  14. 

2.  Awe  ;  dejection  or  humbling  of  mind  at 
or  in  the  presence  of  any  person  or  thing. 

"  And  the  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread  of  you,  shall  be 
upon  every  l>east."— We/ieaia  ix.  2. 

3.  Reverence  ;  respect  due. 

"  Render  to  all  their  dues  .  .  .  fear  to  whom  fear 
[is  duel." — llomans  xiii.  7. 

4.  A  holy  awe  and  reverence  for  God  and 
His  "Word,  leading  us  to  avoid  everything 
which  can  offend  Him,  and  to  endeavour  to 
fulfil  His  will  in  all  things. 

"The/«'(rof  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 
— Psabn  cxi.  10. 

5.  Dread  of  God  as  an  avenger. 

"There  is  no  feat-  in  love,  for  perfect  love  casteth 
outfear."—!  John  iv.  18. 

6.  Timidity,  fearfulness,  cowardice. 

"  Put  thyself  into  a  Imviour  of  less  fear." 

Shfikegp.  :  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

*  7.  Doubt,  mistrust. 

"  I,  for  fear  uf  trust,  forget  to  say." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  23, 

8.  Anxiety,  solicitude. 

9.  The  cause  or  object  of  fear. 

"  I  was  nfcar  to  mine  acquaintance."— Psa^jTt  xxxi.  11. 

*  10.  Anything  set  up  to  frighten  or  scare 
away  wild  beasts,  &c. 

"  He  who  fleeth  from  the  noise  of  the  fear  shall  fall 
into  the  pit,  and  he  that  couiHth  up  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  pit,  shall  be  taken  in  the  snare." — Isaiah  xxiv.18. 
IT  For  fear  : 

1.  Throuffh  dread  or  terror. 

"  Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer ; 
And  they  crossed  tlieniselves/o?"  fear." 

Tennyson  :  Lady  of  Ahalutt,  iv.  49. 

2.  Lest ;  in  case. 

"For  fear  you  ne'er  see  chain  nor  money  more." 
Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

^fear-babe,  s.  A  bugbear;  anything 
which  would  frighten  children. 

fear-naught,  fear-nought,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  suhstaiitlve : 

Fabric:  A  heavy,  shaggy,  woollen  fabric, 
used  for  seamen's  coats,  for  lining  port-holes 
and  the  doors  of  xiowder-magazines.  It  is  also 
called  Dreadnaught  (q.v,). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  the  fabric  described 
in  A. 

"I  ,  .  .  gave  to  each  man  the  fear-^iavght  Jacket 
and  trousers." — Cook:  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

^' fear -Struck,  «.  Struck  with  fear  or 
terror. 

*'  fear-surprised,  a.    Overcome  by  fear. 

"  Thrice  he  walked 
By  their  oppressed  ai\*X  fear-surprised  eyes." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

fear,  *  fear-en,  *  feere,  *  fere,  *  fer-yn, 

v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  fceran  =  to  terrify ;  0.  H.  Ger. 
fdren;  M.  H.  Ger.  vdren;  Dut.  varen,  vervaren; 
Sw.  forfdra.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  frighten ;  to  terrify ;  to  make  afraid ; 
to  affriglit. 

"  A  sweuenwhiche/eerde  iae."—iyycliffe  :  Danieliv.  1. 

*  2.  To  frighten  away ;  to  drive  away  by 
causing  fear  ;  to  scare. 

"  We  must  not  make  a  scirecrow  of  the  law, 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey." 

Sftakesp. :  Measure  for  Jleagure,  iL  1. 

3.  To  be  aft-aid  of ;  to  dread ;  to  regard  or 
look  forward  to  with  fear,  terror,  or  alarm. 

"  The  earth  was  not  of  my  mind. 
If  you  suppose,  aa  fearing  you,  it  shook." 

Shakesjj. :  1  Henry  IV.,  iii.  1, 

4.  To  reverence  ;  to  feel  reverence  or  awe 
for ;  to  venerate. 

"  Fear  God,  honour  the  king."— 1  Peter  ii.  17. 

*  5.  To  be  anxious  or  solicitous  about ;  to 
fear  for. 

.  "He  was  much/enred  by  his  physicians." 

Shukcsp.:  l  Benry  If'.,  iv.  1. 

6.  To  suspect,  to  doubt ;  to  mistrust. 

"I  speak  not,  '  Be  thou  true,'  i\a  fearing  thee." 

Siakesp.  :  Troilits  &  Cressida,  iv.  4. 


B,  Reflex :  To  feel  fear,  anxiety,  or  alarm  in. 

C,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  in  fear,  terror,  or  alarm ;  to  be 
afraid. 

"  Aristippus  being  in  ieoperdie  of  death  feared  and 
weaxed  pale."— t'tiii/ .'  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  SX 

2.  To    feel    anxiety  or    solicitude;    to    be 
anxious. 

"  Then  let  the  greedy  nierchaut/«tr 
For  liis  ill-gotten  gain."       Dryden :  Horace. 

3.  To  doubt,  to  mistrust. 

"  If  you  shall  see  Cordelia, 
As  fear  not  but  you  shall."        Hhakesp. :  Lear,  iii.  L 

[Fere,  s.]    a  companion,  a  mate. 


*  fear, 

*fear,  *feer,  a.    [Fere,  a.] 

feared,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Fear,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Regarded  or  looked  upon  with  fear; 
dreaded,  reverenced,  venerated. 

*  2.  Tainted  or  mixed  with  fear, 

"In  these /frtrerf  hopes."      Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  it  4. 
3.  Affected  with  fear  ;  afraid;  terrified. 
"  a  vexed  man  he's  been,  and  a  feared." —Scott :  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  xxvii. 

tfear'-er,  s.    [Eng. /ear;  -er.]    One  who  fears 
or  is  afraid  or  reverences. 

"  Fellowship  and  Friendship's  best. 
With  t\\yfearerg  all  I  hold." 

Sidney:  Psahncxxx, 

fear'-ful.  ^feare-full,  *feer-ful,  *fer- 
ful,  *  fere-full,  a.     [Eng.  fear ;  ■fal(l).'] 

1.  Timid  ;  timorous ;  afraid ;  full  of  fear  ; 
easily  made  afraid. 

"  So  ek  as  she  was  il\e  f erf ullest  wight 
That  might  be." 

Chaucer:  Troilvs  &  Cressi-ht.  ii.  449. 

2.  Afraid.    (Generally  followed  by  of.) 
"The  Irish  are  more  fearful  to  offend  the  law  than 

the  English."— /J««i(,'s;  On  Ireland. 

*  3.  Anxious,  solicitous  ;  full  of  anxiety. 

"  Fearful  of  his  Hie." —Shakesp. :  3  Henry  YI.  v.  C 

*  4,  Produced  by  or  indicating  fear. 

"  Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh." 
Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

*  5.  Awful ;  to  be  reverenced  or  feared. 
"Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness, /t-ar/uZ  in 

praises?"— ^xod.  xv.  11. 

6,  Causing  fear  or  terror ;  terrible,  awful, 
frightful. 

"In  dreams  they  fearful  precipices  tread." 

Dryden:  Annus  Atirabilis,  Ixxi. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between /eftr/«?, 
dreadfnl.  frightful,  tremendous,  terrible,  terrific, 
horrible,  and  horrid :  "  The  first  two  affect  the 
mind  more  than  the  senses  ;  all  the  others 
affect  the  senses  more  than  the  mind  :  a  con- 
test is  fearful  when  the  issue  is  important,  but 
the  event  doubtful ;  the  thought  of  death  is 
dreadfnl  to  one  who  feels  himself  unprepared. 
The/rip/ii/Kiis  less  than  t\\Q  treviendous  ;  the 
tremendous  than  the  terrible;  the  tei-rible  than 
the  liorHbU :  shrieks  may  be  frightful ;  thunder 
and  lightning  may  be  tremendous  ;  the  roaring 
of  a  lion  is  terrible;  the  glare  of  his  eye  ter- 
rific ;  the  actual  spectacle  of  killing  is  horrible 
or  horrid.  In  their  general  application  these 
terms  are  often  employed  promiscuously  to 
characterize  whatever  produces  very  strong 
impressions  :  hence  we  may  speak  of  a  fright- 
ful, dreadful,  terrible,  or  horrid  dream ;  of  a 
frightfid,  drmdful,  or  terrible  tempest ;  dreads 
fid,  terrible,  or  /lorrid consequences."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

fear'-ful-ly,  •  feare-ful-lye,  adv.    [Eng. 

fearful;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  timid,  frightened,  or  timorous 
manner. 

"  Ellen  and  Ma.rexrei  fearfully 
Sought  comfort  in  each  other's  eye," 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake.  ii.  29. 

2.  In  a  manner  to  cause  fear,  terror,  or 
alarm ;  frightfully,  awfully ;  in  an  awe-in- 
spiring manner. 

"  There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  beuding  head 
Looks  fearfully  on  the  confined  deep." 

Sluikesp. :  Lear,  iv.  L 

fear'-ful-ness,  ^  fear-ful-nesse,  s.    [Eng. 

fearful;  -ness.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  full  of 
fear ;  timidity,  timorousness. 

"  A  cloud  of  citile  disseution  to  cloke  their  fearful- 
'nesse."—P.  Holland,  Lioy,  p.  74. 

2.  The  state  of  being  afraid;  awe  ;  dread; 
fear. 

"  [He]  else  would  soar  alrove  the  view  of  men. 
And  keeiJ  us  all  iii  servile  fearftdness." 

Shakesp. :  Julias  Ccesar,  i.  1. 


JbSa,  bo^;  poTit,  jo^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ^hln,  ben^b;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph=t 
-dan. -tian  =  Shan,    -tion, -sion  =  shun ;  -tion, -sion  =  zhun.     -tious, -cious, -sious  =  shus.    -ble, -die,  &'c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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fearless— feateously 


3,  The  quality  of  being  fearful,  dreadful,  or 
awtul ;  awfuliiess  ;  frightfulness. 

fear' -less,  *  fearc-lesse,  a.     [Eng.  f^'^l 

1.  Free  from  fear  ;  bold  ;  courageous  ;  un- 
daunted ;  intrepid, 

"  Then  Talus  forth  isBUiiig  from  the  tent 
Unto  the  wall  hie  way  (lul/cure/^ssB  tH-ke." 

SpeiiAcr:  F.  i^.,  V,  iv.  60. 

t  2.  Protecting  or  saving  from  fear. 

"  And  Miirinaduke  in /earless  mail." 

WoriUmorih  :   White  Doe  qf  liylttoTie, 

If  For  the  difference  between  fearless  and 
"bold,  see  Bold. 

fear'-less-l3^,  *  feare-les-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
fearless ;  -ly.]  In  a  fearless,  bold,  intrepid,  or 
daring  manner;  without  any  fear;  boldly. 


fear'-less-ness,  s.     [Eng.  fearless;  -ness.] 
1.  The  quality  of  being  fearless  or  without 
fear;  daiing;  boldness;  intrepidity. 

"  He  gave  instances  of  an  Invincible  courage,  and 
fearlessness  in  duugtiT."— Clarendon. 

*  2.  It  was  followed  by  0/ before  the  obiect. 
"By  their /(iare^e^neas  of  earthquakes,"— fijj.  Sa^I .' 

Eeaven  upon  Earth,  §  8. 

fear'-some,  a.     [Eng.  fear,  and  suflf.  -some.] 
Fearful ;  terrible  ;  dreadful ;  awful.     {Scotch.) 

"  I  wish  we  may  get  the  light  keepit  in  neiat,  wi 
this /e«r«ome  wind.  —Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxv, 

I,  -u.     [Feaze.] 

f6a§-i-bir-i-ty,  s.    [Eng. /ecuiftfe;  -ity.^ 

1.  The  quality  of  being  feasible  or  practic- 
able ;  practicability. 

"  This  did  not  hinder  me  from  proaecuting  a  desi^ 
w'iiOBe  feasibUity  I  considered." — Boyle:  Works,  iii. 
669. 

2.  A  thing  feasible  or  practicable  ;  a  possi- 
bility. 

"  Men  often  swallow  falsities  for  truths,  dubioaities 
for  cei-tainties,  possibilities  for/eusi6iH(ici,  and  things 
Impossible  for  ^lossibilities  themselves."  —  Browne : 
Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  L,  ch,  v. 

;'-i-ble,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  faisable  =  possible  to 
be  done,  ivom  faisant,  pr.  par.  of  faire  =  to 
do ;  Lat. /ctao.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  done,  performed,  or 
effected ;  practicable  ;  possible  to  be  done. 

"  Finding  the  warre  of  Britaine  .  .  .  not  ao  feasible." 
—Bacon :  On  Learning. 

2.  Likely  to  occur,  result,  or  fall  out ;  prob- 
able ;  coloui'able, 

"  But,  fair  although  a,ui\.  feasible  it  seem, 
Depend  not  much  ur>on  your  golden  dream." 

Cowper :  Tirocinium,  428,  420. 

*  3.  That  may  be  used,  worked,  or  tilled,  as 
land. 

*B.  As  subst. :  Anything  practicable  or  pos- 
sible to  be  done. 

"  We  coucludemany  things  impossibilities,  which  are 
eaayfeaslbles.'—OlanviU:  Scepsis  Scientifica,  ch.  xii. 

f^a^'-i-ble-ness,  *  fe-ci-ble-ness»  s. 

["Eng.  feasible ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  feasible ;  feasibility. 

tea^'-i-\>lf,  adv.    [Eng.  feasih(ie);  -ly.]    In  a 
feasible  or  practicable  manner  ;  practicably, 

f8ast,  *  feest,  *  feeste,  *  fest,  *  feste,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  feste;  Fr.  fete,  from  Lat.  festa  (=  festi- 
vals), neut.    pi.  of  festum  =  a  festival,   from 
fest-us  =  joyful  ;  O.  Sp.,  Port.  &  ItaL  festa; 
Sp.  fiesta  ;  Ger.  fest.  ] 
I.  Ordiimry  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  sumptuous  meal  or  entertainment  of 
which  a  large  number  of  persons  partake ;  a 
public  entei'tainment  or  banquet. 

"  Alle  the  nobie  men  of  tliis  lond  to  the  Jioh\efest 
come."  Robert  of  Gloucester,  j).  156. 

(2)  An  anniversary  or  periodical  celebration 
of  some  event ;  a  festival  in  commemoration 
of  some  great  event  or  personage. 

"  Now  at  tliat  feast  he  released  unto  them  oue 
prisoner,  whoniaoevur  tliey  desired." — Mark  xv.  6. 

2.  Figvrativehj : 

(1)  A  pleasing  or  abundant  repast ;  any- 
thing very  gr.ittifiil  to  the  palate. 

(2)  Enti-itainment,  treat. 

*'  The  feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  flonl," 

P'j/jc.  Horace;  Satires,  ii.  i.  128. 

II.  Religions,  dtc.  :  A  day  set  apart  for  reli- 
gious olihCTvance,  accoiu)tanied  with  joy,  as 
tiistiiiguishi^d  from  one  attended  by  sorrow. 


1.  Ethnic :  Such  feasts  exist  in  most  faiths, 
and  are  much  more  common  than  fasts.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  many  of  them  ;  so 
liave  the  modern  Hindoos  and  the  Moham- 
medans.   [Festival.] 

2.  Jewish:  Of  all  the  Jewish  festivals,  only 
that  on  the  great  day  of  Atonement  was  a  fast ; 
the  rest  were  joyous  observances.  Among  the 
latter  were  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  that  of  Trumpets,  &c. 

3.  Christian:  Tn  put  down  a  festival  once 
established  in  any  faith  is  almost  impossible: 
it  may  be  transformed  but  not  extinguislied. 
The  early  missionaries  finding  tliis  to  be  the 
cas(',  christianized  the  feasts  they  could  not 
destroy,  and  many  Christian  festivals  nearly 
or  quite  agree  in  time  with  ethnic  ones  of 
greater  antiquity.  The  same  process  had  taken 
]ilace  in  India  ages  before  :  the  Aryans,  having 
failed  to  eradicate  various  Turanian  festivals,' 
had  to  give  them  a  Brahminic  varnish,  and 
adopt  them  into  the  Hindoo  faith.  Of  the 
joyous  festivals  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  the  Church  of  England  has  re-' 
tained  some  immovable  and  some  movable 
festivals.  The  former  are  Christmas  Day,  the 
Circumcision,  the  Epiphany,  Candlemas  or  the 
Purification,  Lady  Day  or  the  Annunciation  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  various  Saints'  Day. 
Of  the  latter  are  Easter,  the  time  of  which  fixes 
all  the  rest.  Ascension  Day,  Whitsun  Day, 
and  Trinity  Sunday. 

K  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertainment ,  and 
treat:  '*  A  feast  may  be  given  by  princes  ot- 
their  subjects,  by  nobility  or  commonalty  ;  the 
banquet  is  confined  to  men  of  high  estate,  and 
more  commonly  supposes  indulgence  of  the 
appetite,  both  in  eating  and  drinking,  but  not 
intemperately  ;  a  carousal  is  confined  mostly 
to  drinking,  and  that  to  an  excess  :  a  feast, 
therefore,  is  always  a  good  thing,  unless  it 
ends  in  a  carousal ;  a  feast  may  be  given  by 
one  or  many,  at  private  or  public  exjiense  ; 
but  an  entertainment  and  a^treat  are  altogether 
personal  acts,  and  the  terms  are  never  used 
but  in  relation  to  the  agents  ;  a  treat  is  given 
by  way  of  favour  to  those  whom  one  wishes  to 
oblige  ;  a  nobleman  provides  an  entertainment 
for  a  particular  party  whom  he  has  invited ; 
he  gives  a  treat  to  his  servants,  his  tenants, 
his  tradespeople,  or  the  poor  of  his  neighbour- 
hood. Fea.st,  entertoAnment,  and  treat,  are 
taken  in  a  more  extended  sense,  to  express 
other  pleasures  besides  those  of  the  table ; 
feast  retains  its  signification  of  a  vivid  plea- 
sure, such  as  voluptuaries  derive  from  deli- 
cious viands ;  entertainment  and  treat  retain  the 
idea  of  being  granted  by  way  of  courtesy  :  we 
speak  of  athing  as  being  a.  feast  or  high  delight ; 
and  of  a  person  contributing  to  one's  enter- 
tainment, or  giving  one  a  treat;  men  of  a 
happy  temper  give  and  receive  entertainment 
with  equal  facility  ;  they  afford  entertainment 
tu  their  guests  by  the  easy  cheerfulness  which 
they  impart  to  everything  around  them  ;  they 
in  like  manner  derive entertaimiLent  from  every- 
thing they  see,  or  hear,  or  observe  ;  a  treat  is 
given  or  received  only  on  particular  occasions  ; 
it  depends  on  the  relative  circumstances  and 
tastes  of  the  giver  and  receiver ;  to  one  of  a 
musical  turn  one  may  give  a  treat  by  inviting 
him  to  a  musical  party." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  feast, 
festival,  and  holiday :  "  Feast  as  a  technical 
term  is  applied  only  to  certain  specified  holi- 
days :  a  holiday  is  an  indefinite  term,  it  may 
be  employed  for  any  day  or  time  in  which 
there  is  a  suspension  of  business  ;  there  are, 
therefore,  many  feasts  which  are  no  holidays, 
and  many  IwlifUiys  where  there  are  no  feasts :  a 
fefxst  is  altogether  sacred  ;  a  holiday  has  fre- 
quently nothing  sacred  in  it,  nor  even  in  its 
cause ;  it  may  be  a  simple,  ordinary  trans- 
action, the  act  of  an  individual ;  a.  festival  has 
always  either  a  sacred  or  a  serious  object.  A 
feast  is  kept  by  religious  worship ;  a  Iwliday 
is  kept  by  idleness  ;  a.  festival  is  kept  by  mirth 
and  festivity  i  some  feasts  are  festivals,  as  in 
the  e^se  of  the  carnival  at  Rome ;  60\\\e  festivals 
are  liolidays,  as  in  the  case  of  weddings  and 
pubhc  thanksgivings."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

feast-day,  *  feeste-day,  s.    A  day  of 

feasting  ;  the  day  on  whicli  a  feast  or  festival 
is  observed. 

*  feast-finding*  a.  Attending  feasts  or 
banquets. 

"  Feast'ft.nding  minstrels,  tuning  my  defame, 
Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  line.* 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  817. 


*  feast-night,  s.  A  night  on  which  a 
feast  or  banquet  is  held. 

"  These  all  wear  out  of  me,  like  forms  with  chalk 
Painted  on  rich  men's  floors  for  oiw  feast-night. 

Wordsworth :  Personal  TauC,  I. 

*  feast-rites,  s.  -pi.  The  rites  or  customs 
observed  at  a  feast  or  festival. 

*  feast-won,  a.   Gained  or  got  by  feasting. 

"  Peast-won,  isBiAost."— Shakesp. :  Timon,  IL  2. 

f^ast,     *  feeste»     '*'  feste,     *  fest  -  eye, 

*fest-yn,  vit.  &  i>    {0.¥v.  fester ;  Fi.feter; 
Ital.  festare.] 

A,  Transitive: 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  entertain  with  sumptuous  food;  to 
feed  magnificently  and  deliciously. 

"  I  do/ea*(  to-night 
My  best-esteemed  acquafutance." 

Shakesp. :  Jferchant  of  Venice,  II.  2. 

2.  To  entertain  or  treat  with  ceremony  and 
magnificence. 

"  And  whan  thei  had  been  well  feettid  at  Yalercenes 
rtheyl  went  to  the  Duke  of  Brebant,  who  feastid 
them  greatly,  and  agreed,  and  promyeed  to  eustayne 
y«kyngof  Euglonde.' — Z(er7ier« .'  ProUsart;  Chronicle, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  xxviiL 

II.  Fig. :  To  gratify  or  please  greatly,  as 
with  something  delicious  or  luscious  :  as.  To 
feast  one's  eyes  on  a  picture. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  feed  sumptuously  or  deliciously ; 
to  banquet ;  to  make  a  feast. 

"  And  hia  sous  went  and  feasted  hi  their  houaee."— 
Job  i.  4. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  highly  gratified  or  pleased  ; 
to  derive  the  greatest  enjoyment. 

"  With  my  love's  picture  then  ray  eye  doth/ea«(," 
ShaTcesp.  :  Sonnet  47. 

*  f^ast'-er,  s.     [Eng.  feast :  -er.] 

1.  One  who  fares  or  lives  sumptuously. 

"  Lud  was  hardy  and  bold  in  war,  in  peace  a  Jolly 
f easier."— Milton  :  Bist.  Eng.,  bb,  1 

2.  One  who  entertains  others  sumptuously. 

"  Drinking  with  the  Toyalfeaster." 

Longfellow  :  Musician's  Tale. 

*  feast'-ful,  *  feast-full,  *  fes-ty-fuUe,  a. 

lEng.  feast;  -fuU}).'] 
1,  Festive,  joyful,  festival. 


Milton  ;  Samson  Agoniates.  1,74L 

2.  Festive  ;  enjoying  a  feast. 


*  fSast'-fill-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  feastful;  -ly.]  In 
a  festive  or  luxurious  manner. 

fgat,  *  faite,  *  feacte,  *  feate,  ,*  feet, 
*  feite,  *  fete,  *  fet,  s.  [Fr.  fait,  from  Lat. 
factum  =  a  deed,  neut.  sing,  of  factus,  pa,  par. 
of  facio  =  to  do.  Feat  is  thus  a  doublet  of 
fact  (q.v.).] 

1.  Action,  working. 

"  Men  said  he  changed  his  mortal  &«me 

By  feat  of  magic  mystery."  , 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  L  11. 

2.  An  act  or  deed  of  an  exiraordinary  or 
remarkable  nature  ;  an  exploit,  a  performance 
displaying  great  strength,  art,  or  dexterity. 

"  The  feats  of  heroes  and  the  wrath  of  kings." 

Cowper  :  Table  Talk,  597. 

^  For  the  difference  between  feat  and  deed, 
see  Deed. 

*  feat,  *  fete,  a.  &  a<Zu.  [Fr.  fait,  pa.  par.  of 
faire  =  to  make.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1,  Neat,  trim. 

"  None  who  played  afeaier  caet." 

A  New-married  Student, 

2.  Dexterous,  skilful,  deft. 

"  So  tender  over  bis  occasions,  true, 
So  feat,  so  nurse-like," 

Sttaketp.  :  Cymb^ine,  v.  6. 

B,  As  adv. :  Neatly,  trimly. 

"  Look  bow  well  my  gaiiueuta  ait  upon  me, 
TAuch  f eater  than  before." 

Shakesp. :  Tempett,  iL  1. 

■*  feat-bodied,  a.    Neat,  trim,  spruce. 

"Th\R  is  a.  feat -bodied  thin^,  I  teJl  you."— Beaum.  * 
Flet, :  Coxcomb,  iii.  L 

feat,  v.t.  [Feat,  a.]  To  make  neat,  to  form, 
to  fashion  ;  to  set  an  example  to. 

"  A  sample  to  the  youngest :  to  the  more  mntore 
A  glass  th&i  feaied  them." 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

*  fea'-te-ous,  *fetis,  a.    [Featous.] 

*  fe'a-te-oiis-1^,  adv.    [Featously.] 


fate,  fS,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian ;  ee,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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;  *  |gath'-er,  *  fed-yr,  *  feth-er,  *  feth-re, 
*  fyth-ere,  s.  [A.S.  fedher ;cogn.  withi 
But.  veder;  Dan.  JUed&r ;  ^w.Jjmier ;  Icel. 
^flodhr;  Ger.  feder;  Lat.  penna;  Gr.  Trrepoi', 
(pterin) ;  Sausc.  pcetra,  from  a  root  pcet  =  to 
fly.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  :  ' 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  6. 

"  H.\s  feathers  all  seemed  to  be  turned  the  wrong  way."  , 
Barham:  Ingoldaby  Legends ;  Jackdaw  of  It/ietms, 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  A  kind,  a  class,  a  species :  as  in  the 
proverb,  "  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together." 
"  I  am  uot  of  that  feather  to  shake  off  my  friend." 
Sluikesp. :  Timon  of  Alliens,  L  1. 

(2)  Anything  very  liglit. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Join. :  A  tongue  on  the  edge  of  a  board, 
fitting  into  a  channel  on  the  edge  of  another 
board,  in  the  operation  of  joining  boards  by 
feathering  or  tongulng  and  grooving. 

2.  Found. :  A  narrow,  strengthening  rib  on 
a  structure  ;  a  longitudinal  rib  on  a  shaft  to 
resist  flexion  or  fracture. 

3.  Mack.  :  A  slip  inserted  longitudinally 
into  a  shaft  or  arbor,  and  projecting  as  a  fin 
therefrom  so  as  to  fit  a  groove  in  the  eye  of  a 
wheel  which  may  have  a  longitudinal  motion 
on  the  said  shaft,  but  no  rotation. 

'  4.  Mason. :  A  wedge-shaped  key  between 
two  semi-cylindrical  plugs  placed  in  a  hole 
bored  in  a  stone,  and  driven  in  to  rend  the 
stone. 

5.  Naut.:  ThesameasFEATHEE.-SPRAY(ci.vj). 

6.  Ornith.  &  Physiol.  :  A  plume  or  quill,  one 
of  the  dermal  growths,  multitudes  of  which 
constitute  the  covering  of  a  bird.  A  feather 
is  homologous'with  a  hair  from  the  skin  of  a 
mammal,  and  some  of  the  inferior  birds  have 

■  imperfect  feathers  suggestive  of  hairs  only. 
A  feather  consists  (a)  of  a  central  shaft,  which 
is  tubular  at  the  base.  This  is  inserted  in  the 
skin  like  a  plant  in  the  earth,  living  and  grow- 
ing, (b)  Of  a  web  on  either  side,  that  on  one 
side  being  often  developed  more  than  on  the 
other.  This  web  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
regularly  arranged  fibres,  called  harbs.  (c)  In 
some  cases,  of  a  small  suiJplementaiy  shaft 
with  bai'bs,  called  the  phimule — i.e.,  the  little 
plume.  Feathers  are  of  two  kinds,  quills  on 
the  wings  and  tail,  and  plumes  generally  dif- 
fused. The  PTimary  feathers  rise  from  the 
bone  corresponding  to  the  hand  in  mammals  ; 
the  Secondary  faathers  from  the  distal  end  of 
the  fore-ai'm  ;  and  the  Tertiary  feathers  from 
the  proximal  end  of  the  fore-arm.  A  feather 
is  intensely  strong  ;  the  arch  of  the  shaft  re- 
sisting pressui'e.  It  is  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat,  and  is  therefore  very  useful  in  preserv- 
ing the  high  temperature  of  the  bird,  while  it 
is  so  light  that  it  is  easily  carried  in  flight, 
which,  moreover,  is  effected  chiefly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  wing  and  tail  quills. 
The  feathers  ai'e  renewed  once  or  twice  a  year : 
the  bird  is  languid  during  the  process,  but, 
when  fresh  plumage  is  obtained,  renews  its 
youth  in  vigour  as  well  as  in  beauty. 

7.  Chem. :  The  beard  and  quill  of  feathers 
have  essentially  the  same  composition,  con- 
taining about  52'5  of  carbon,  7 '2  of  hydrogen, 
17"9  of  nitrogen,  and  22'4  of  oxygen  and  sul- 
phur. The  ash  of  feathers  of  graminivorous 
birds  contain  about  40  per  cent,  of  silica,  of 
which  there  is  more  in  the  feathers  of  old  than 
of  young  birds.  Feathers  owe  their  perma- 
nent colour  to  peculiar  pigments,  of  which  the 
red,  green,  lilac,  and  yellow  are  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Black  feathers  contain  a 
pigment  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
soluble  in  ammonia.  Feathers  when  heated 
give  off  a  peculiar  odour  ;  when  submitted  to 
destructive  distillation  they  yield  pyrrol,  a 
mixture  of  volatile  bases  and  a  gas  containing 
sulphur.  Goose- feathers  boiled  for  a  consider- 
able time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  yield 
leucine  CH3{CH2)3CH(NH2)CO-OH,  and  tyro- 
sine C6H4<(^j3^.Qjj^jj2^yC0-0H.  Feathers 
damaged  by  bending  may  be  restored  to  shape 
by  dipping  them  for  a  minute  in  boiling  and 
then  in  cold  water.    (Watts :  Diet.  Cliem.) 

8  Racing :  The  same  as  Feathkr-weiqht 
(q.v.). 

9.  RowiTig :  The  horizontal  adjustment  of  an 
oar  as  it  rises  from  the  water. 

10.  Vet.  :  A  sort  of  natural  frizzling  of  the 
hair  on  a  horse,  which  in  some  places  rises 
above  the  lying  hair,  and  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tip  of  an  ear  of  wheat. 


^  (1)  A  feather  in  tlie  cap  :  An  honour ;  a 
distinction  :  as,  His'  victory  was  a  feather  in ; 
his  cap. 

"If  I  ha4  a  right,  to  the  feathers,  I  should  stick  one 
of  the  finest  in  my  cap." — Southey :  Letters,  iv.  442. 

(2)  To  fee  in  high  feather :  To  be  in  high 
spirits  ;  to  be  elated.  ! 

(3)  To  show  the  whit^  feather :  To  show  signs ; 
of  cowardice  or  timidity. 

(4)  To  cut  a  feather  :  ; 
Naut.  ;  To  leave  a  foamy  ripple,  as  a  ship 

moving  rapidly, ;  hence,  figuratively  ;  to  make ' 
oneself  conspicuous ;  to  cut  a  dash.     [Fea- 

THEE-SPRAY.] 

"  I  tnade  a  Jury-leg  that  he  Bhamblea  about  with  as 
well  HB  ever  he  did— lor  Jack  could  never  exit  a  feather" 
Scott :  Pirtite,  ch,  xxxiv. 

feather-alum,  s. 

Min. :  Also  called  Hair-salt.  It  is  a  hydrous 
sulphate  of  alumina,  usually  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  iron  pyrites  ui  an  aluminous 
shale. 

feather-bearers,  s.  pi^ 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  moths,  Pterophorl. 
They  are  more  generally  termed  Plume  Moths. 

feather-bed,  *  fether-bedde,  *  fe- 
dyr-bed,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  suhst :  A  bed  filled  cr  stuffed  with 
feathers. 

"  In  peril  of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  a.  feather-bed." 
— S/uUcesp.  :  Merchant  of  Vnnlc--,  ii.  2. 

t  B.  ^s  adj.  :  Effeminate. 

"  Each  featlier-bed  warricr."— fiiocit :  Adventwres  of 
a  Plusttm,  ch.  xxiii. 

feather-boarding,  s. 

Join.  :  Also  called  Weather-boarding.  An 
arrangement  of  boarding  in  which  the  edge  of 
one  board  overlaps  a  small  portion  of  that 
next  to  it. 

^feather-brained,  a.    Giddy,  flighty. 


feather  -  cling,  s.  A  disease  of  black 
cattle.  (Scotch.)  "  This  disorder  is  occasioned 
by  want  of  water  in  very  dry  summers,  or  in 
the  hard  frosts  of  winters.  The  food  parches 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  hardens  and  con- 
cretes in  the  fold  of  the  secoml  stomach  or 
moniplies,  so  that  the  dung  of  the  animal  is 
excreted  in  small  quantities,  and  in  the  form 
of  small  hard  i)urls,  which  are  generally  black 
andfoitid."  (Prize  Essays,  Right.  Soc,  S.  ii.  218.) 

feather-columbine,  feathered-col- 
umbine, feathering-columbine,  £. 

Bot.  :  A  hookname  for  Tlialictmm  aquile- 
gium.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

feather  -  driver,  s.  One  who  cleanses 
feathers  by  whisking  them  about. 

"  A  feather-driver  hiul  the  residue  of  hia  Iuug3  flUed 
with  the  flue  duBt  or  down  of  feathers."— ZJer/tam. 

feather-duster,  s.  A  light  dusting-brush 
made  of  feathers. 

feather-edge,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.,:  An  edge  like  a  feather  ;  the 
thinner  edge  of  a  board  or  plank. 

B.  As  adj. :  Feather-edged. 

"  Boards  or  planks  that  have  oue  edge  thinner  than 
another,  are  c&lled  feather-edge  stuff.' — Jfoxon:  Me- 
chanical Exercises. 

Feather-edge  file :  A  file  with  an  acute  edge ; 
the  cross-section  of  the  file  being  an  isosceles 
triangle  with  a  short  base  ;  a  knife-file. 

feather-edged,  u. 

Carp.  :  Having  one  edge  thinner  than  the 
other ;  said  of  boards.  They  are  used  for 
roofs,  facings  of  walls,  cottages,  &c.,  the 
thinner  edge  being  set  uppermost,  and  the 
thicker  overlapping  a  portion  of  the  board 
immediately  below. 

Feather-edged  coping: 

Mason. :  A  coping  thinner  at  one  edge  than 
the  other,  for  throwing  off  the  water. 

feather-few,  a.    [Fever-few.] 

feather-flower,  s.  An  artificial  flower 
made  of  feathers,  and  worn  as  an  ornament  by 
ladies. 

feather-foil,  5. 

Bot. :  Hottonia  palustris,  the  Water  Violet, 
from  its  beautiful  feathery  leaves.  Also  called 
Bog  Feather-foil.    (Britten  <&  Holland.) 


feather-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  'Stipa.  jiennata. 

*  feather-head,  a.  A  light-headed,  giddy 
person. 

"Show  the  haughtiest  feather-head  that  a  soul 
highei-  than  himself  is  actually  here."  —  Carlyle : 
MisceU.,  iv.  136. 

*  feather-headed,  a.    Giddy,  foolish. 

"  So  far  above  thia  featJier-headed  puppy.' — Cibber : 
Love  Makes  a  Man,  ii. 

*  feather-heeled,  u-.  Light-heeled,  gay, 
frisky. 

feather-joint,  &-. 

Join.  :  A  mode  of  joining  the  edges  of 
boards  by  a  fin  or  feather  let  into  opposite 
mortises  on  the  edges  of  the  boards. 

feather-maker,  s.  A  maker  of  plumes 
of  real  or  artificial  feathers. 

feather-nerved,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  the  nerves  disposed  like  the 
feathers  of  a  pen. 

feather-ore,  <$. 

Min. :  A  capillary  variety  of  Jamesonite, 
occurring  at  Wblfsberg,  in  the  Eastern  Hartz, 
and  other  places. 

^^  feather  -  pated,  u,.  Giddy,  fickle, 
feather-headed. 

"The  feather  -pated,  giddy  madman."  —  Scott: 
JvanJioe,  ch.  jtxxiv. 

feather-shot,  feathered-shot,  s.    A 

name  given  to  copper  in  the  form  which  it 
assumes  when  poured  in  a  molten  state  into 
cold  water. 

feather-spray,  ». 

Naut.  :  A  name  given  to  the  foamy  ripple 
produced  by  the  swift  motion  of  the  cutwater 
of  a  vessel  through  the  water. 

feather-Spring,  s. 

Gun-vutking :  The  searspring  of  a  gun-lock. 

feather-star,  s. 

Zool. :  Comatula  (Antedon)  rosacea,  a  genus 
of  echinoderms.     [Comatula.] 

feather-top,  u. 

Bot. :  Applied  to  grasses  having  a  soft  wavy 
panicle. 

Feather-top  grass : 

Bot.  :  Calamagrostis  Epigejos, 

feather-veined,  a. 

Bot. :  Applied  to  leaves  in  which  the  veins 
diverge  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin,  as  in 
the  oak,  chestnut,  &c. 

feather-weight,  s. 

Racing :  The  lightest  weight  allowed  to  "be 
carried  by  a  horse  in  a  handicap.  It  is  now 
fixed  at  5  st.  7  lbs. 

feather-wheelie,  s. 

Bot.  :  [Feverfew]. 

feath'-er,  *  fed-er,  *  feth-er,  *  feth-ir, 
*  feth-ri,  *  vedh-ren,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  ge 
fedhran,  gefldhrian;  O.  H.  Ger.  (pa.  par.)  ga- 
fidarit ;    M.   H.   Ger.    videren ;    Sw.  fjadra.'] 

[Feather,  s.] 
A,  IVansitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Languxtge : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  To  provide  or  furnish  with  feathers ; 
hence,  to  give  wings  to. 

"  Thu  hauest  imaked  uother  to  beui  uorte  iiedhren 
mide  the  soiile  " — Ancren  Jiiwle,  p.  140. 

(2)  To  dress  or  cover  with  feathers  ;  as,  To 
tar  a.nd  feather  a  person. 

*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  cover  with  foliage  or  anything  resem- 
bling feathers. 

(2)  To  tread  as  a  cock.  (Dryden:  Cock  &• 
Fox,  70.) 

(3)  To  enrich,  to  ennoble,  to  exalt. 

"  They  stuck  not  to  say,  that  the  king  cared  not  to 
plume  his  nobility  and  people,  to  feather  himself." — 
Bacon:  Benry  VII.,  p.  IIL 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Joinery:  To  join  boards  together  by 
tonguing  and  grooving.     [Feather-edge.] 

2.  Rowing :  To  turn  the  blade  of  the  oar  as 
it  leaves  the  water,  so  that  the  blade  is  in  u 


b^l,  b^;  p6i^t,  j<$\trl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  ben9h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -Sjion  =  shiin ;  tion,  §lon  =  zhiin.    tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,   &c.  =  b$l,  del. 
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horizontal  position,  thus  diminishing  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air. 

"  Mr.  Verdant  Green  made  considerable  progre.ss  in 
the  skill  iiiitl  dexterity  with  which  he  feathered  his 
onva."—CiUtibert  Bede:   f'l^rdant  Green,  ch.  vi 

B.  Intransitive :. 

*  1.  Orel.  Lano- :  To  have  tlie  appearance  or 
form  of  a  feather. 

t2.  Rovnng:  To  have  the  blade  horizontal. 

'        "  The  feathering  oar  returns  the  gleam."     TickeU. 

1[  To  fectker  one's  nest:  To  accumulate 
wealth ;  to  make  provision  for  oneself :  a 
proverb  taken  from  the  habits  of  birds  iu 
collecting  feathers  for  their  nests. 

"You  have  forgot  this,  have  you.  now  you  have 
f eathered  your  nest}" —Co  ngreva:  Wuyofthe  World.v. 

feath'-ered,  *feth-ered,  "^  feth-er-id,  a. 

[F'kather,  v.] 
I.  Ordiymry  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Clothed  or  covered  with  feathers. 

"  Were  it  feathered  fowl  or  fourefoted  best." 

}y'Uli'i'>n  of  Piileme,  191, 

■*(2)  Furnished  or  provided  with  wings; 
winged. 

"  Rise  from  the  ground  like  feailiered  Mercury," 
Shakesp. :  1  Henry  1 1'. ,  iv.  1. 

(3)  Fitted  with  a  feather  or  feathers. 

"  A  feathered  arrow  sharp,  I  ween, 
Shall  make  hiin  "wiuk  and  warre  to  see." 

Scott :  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  pt.  IL 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Covered  with  foliage,  or  anything  re- 
sembling feathers. 

*  (2)  Consisting  of  birds. 

"  Dark'ning  the  sky,  they  hover  o'er  and  ahroud 
The  wanton sailoi-s  with  a.  feathered  cloud." 

Waller :  St.  James's  Park,  29,  30. 

*  (3)  Rivalling  the  swiftness  of  a  bird ; 
speedy,  winged. 

"  In  feathered  briefneas  sails  are  fitted." 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  v.  2. 

*(4)  Smoothed,  aa  with  down  or  feathers. 

"Nonsense  feathered  with  soft  aud  delicate 
phrases."— Sco«;  Works,  ii.  124.    {Johnson.) 

II.  Bev.  :  Applied  to  an  aiTow  in  which  the 
feather  is  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  shaft. 

feathered-gillofers,  s. 

Bot. :  Dianthus  pbimaHics.  So  called  from 
the  deeply,  fringed  petals.  {Lyte;  Britten  £ 
Holland.) 

feath'-er-i-ness,  s.     [Eng.  feathery;  -ness.] 
i.  Lit.  :    The   quality   or    state    of    being 
feathery. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Lightness,  levity,  fickleness. 

"There  is  such  a  levity  and  feathenness  in  our 
Tmnda."— Bates  :  Sure  I'rial  of  Cprigktness. 

jt^ath'-er-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.   [Feather,  v.] 
A.  &  S.  -Is  pr.  par.  &  partlcip.  adj. .    (See 
the  verb). 

C.  .4s  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  clothing,  provid- 
ing, or  furnishing  with  feathers. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Joinery :  The  act  or  art  of  joining  boards 
by  grooving  and  tonguing. 

2.  Arch.  :  An  arrangement  of  small  arcs  or 
foils  separated  by  projecting  jioints  or  cusps, 
used  as  ornaments  in  the  mouldings  of  arches, 
&c.,  in  Gothic  architecture  (Weale).  [Folia- 
tion.] 

3.  Rowing  :  Tlie  turning  of  the  blade  of  the 
oar  horizontally  as  it  leaves  the  water. 

feathering-columbine*  s. 

Bot.  :  [Feather-columbine.] 

feathering -float,  s.  The  paddle  or 
float-board  of  a  paddle-wheel,  so  arranged  as 
to  turn  on  an  axis  to  present  its  broad  side  to 
the  water  at  its  lowest  submergence,  but  to 
turn  its  edge  to  the  water  in  entering  and 
emerging. 

feathering    paddle  -  wheel,    s.     A 

wheel  whose  floats  have  a  motion  on  an  axis, 
so  as  to  descend  nearly  veilically  into  the 
water  and  ascend  the  same  way,  avoiding 
beating  on  the  water  in  the  descent  and  lift- 
ing water  in  the  ascent. 

feathering-propeller,  s.  An  invention 
of  Maudslay,  London,  in  which  the  vanes  of 
the  propeller  screw  are  adjustable,  so  as  even 
to  be  turned  into  the  plane  of  the  propeller- 
Bhaft  and  offer  no  resistance  when  the  vessel 
is  under  sail  and  the  propeller  not  used. 


feathering -screw,   s,     [Feathering- 
propeller.] 

feathering  -  wheel,    s.     [Feathering 
paddle-wheel.] 

*  feath- er  -  less,  a.  [Eng.  feather;  -less.l 
Destitute  of  or  deprived  of  feathers. 

"This  80  high  grown  ivy  was  like  thnX  featherless 
bird,  which  went  about  to  beg  plumes  of  other  birds, 
to  cover  hia  nakedness."— flwwtf^i :  Vocai  Foreit. 

*  feath'-er-ly,  a.  [Eng.  feather;  -ly.]  Like 
or  resembling  feathers  ;  feathery.  Prob.  an 
error  for  feathery  (q.v.), 

"  The  accretion  or  pluvious  aggellatlon  of  hail  about 
the  mother  and  fundamental  atoms  thereof,  seems  to 
be  Bome  feutherl//  particle  of  snow,  although  anow  it- 
self be  3exanguliir."—flro««(e.-  I'ulgar  i:rrours,hk.  ii., 
ch.  i. 

feath'-er-y,  u.    [Eng.  feather;  -y.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally : 

(1)  Covered  with  feathers  ;  feathered. 

"  Come  all  ye  feathery  people  of  mid-air." 

Barry  Curnwiul :  Invocation  to  Birds. 

(2)  Resembling  feathers  :  as,  feathery  spray. 
*2.  Fig.:  Light  or  fickle;  easily  moved  or 

canied  away. 

"Our  resolutions  are  light  and  fi-athcry,  30ou  scat- 
tered by  a  storm  of  fear," — Bates:  Spiritual  ll(\)Uictions 
Unfolded,  ch.  xii. 

II.  Bot.  :   Consisting  of  long  hairs,  which 
are  themselves  hairy  ;  ijluniose. 

"  This  pappus  is  either  simple  or  feathery."— 
Balfour,:  Botany,  §  365. 

feathery-foot  sd,   u..     Having  feathers 
on  the  feet. 

feat'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  feat;  -ly.]  Neatly, 
dexterously,  nimbly. 

"  Foot  it  featly  here  aud  there. 
And  sweet  sprites  the  burthen  bear." 

Shakesp. :  I'etnpest,  i.  2. 

*feat'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fmt,  a.  ;  -ness.']  Neat- 
ness, dexterity,  adroitness,  skilfuhiess. 

*  feat'-oiis,  *  feat'-e-oiis,  ''  fet-is,  *  fet- 
ise,  *fet-yse,  a.  [0.  Fr.  faitice,  faltis,  fetis ; 
hat.  factici'as.] 

1.  Neat,  comely,  handsome. 

"  How  fair,  how  fetix  sche  is." 

iVilUam  of  Palerne,  1,447. 

2.  Dexterous,  nimble,  adroit. 

*  feat'-ous-ljr,  *  fSat'-e-ous-ljr,  "fet-is- 

liche,  ^  fet-is-ly.  ^fet-ous-ly,  *fet-ys- 
el-y,  adv.  [Eng.  featons,  ifcc.  ;  -?;/.]  In  a 
neat,  comely,  dexterous,  ur  adroit  mauner. 

"  Whan  she  keuipte  was  fetisly." 

Romaunl  of  the  Rose,  577. 

fe'a-tiire,  *  fe-ture,  *  fey-ture,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

faiture,  faictnre,  from  Lat.  factura=a.  forming, 
a  work,  from  facturvs,  fut.  i)art.  of  facia  = 
to  make,  to  form;   O.  Sp.   &  Port,  factura ; 
Ital.  fattura.] 
*  1.  Anything  made. 

"He  shall  bring  together  every  joint  and  member, 
and  shall  mould  tlieiu  into  an  immortiU  feutm-c  of 
loveliues.'i  and  perfection." — Milton :  Areopagiticu. 

"  2,  A  shajie,  a  form,  a  figure. 
*3.  The  shape,  make,  or  external  appear- 
ance ;  the  whole  turn  or  style  of  the  body, 

"  Bemonster  not  thy  feature." 

Shukvsp. :  Lear,  iv.  2. 

4.  The  form  or  extenial  appearance  of  any 
tiling,  :ls  of  a  landscape. 

5.  Tlie  make,  form,  cast,  or  style  of  any 
lineament  or  single  part  of  the  face. 

"  Pale  iis  the  beam  that  o'er  his  features  played  " 
Byron:  Lara,  i.  13. 

*6.  Handsomeness;  pleasingness  of  form 
or  figure. 

'  I.  that  am  curtailed  of  this  fair  proportion. 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembliuif  nature." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 

7.  A  prominent  oi"  important  part  or  iteLii  : 
as,  the  cliiaZ  feature  of  a  work. 

*  fe'a-tiire,  v.t.    [Feature,  s.]    To  resemble, 

to  favour. 


fe'a-tiired,  «.     [Eng.  featuT{e);  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  certain  shape,  form,  or  style  ; 
shaped. 

"  This  is  a  mightie  people,  well  featured,  aud  with- 
out any  gross  en  ea  ae. " — Uackluyt :   Voyages,  iii.  427. 

2.  Having  a  certain  cast  or  style  of  face. 

3.  Provided  with  or  formed  into  features. 
(Langhorne:  Studley  Park.) 

*  fe'a-tiire-less, 


[Eng.  feature; 


Without  any  distinct  or  distinctive  features ; 
shapeless. 

"  Harsh,  featureless,  aud  rude." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  IL 

'^  fe'a-tiire -Ii- ness.  s.  [Eng.  featurely; 
-ness."]  The  quality  of  being  featurely  or  hand- 
some. 

*  fe'a-ture-ly,  a.  [%Tig.  feature ;  -ly.]  Hav- 
ing features  ;  handsome  ;  shapely. 

feaze  (1),  v.t.  [A.S.  fees  =  a  fringe  ;  Ger.  fasen 
=  to  ravel  out.]  To  untwist  the  end  of  a 
rope  ;  to  unravel. 

*  feaze  (2),  v.t.     [Fr.  fesser.}    To  beat,  to  whip. 
''  fe-ble,  u,.    [Feeble.] 

^  fe-ble-nes,  fe-byl-nesse,  s.     [Feeble- 

NES.S.  ] 

*fe-blesse,  *fe-blesce,  s.  [O.  Fr.feUesce; 
Fv.  faiblesse ;  Prov.  fehleza.']  Feebleness, 
weakness. 

"  Thet  we  iknowen  nre  ow\xae  feblesce  and  ure  owuna 
muchele  unsLreucdbe."— .flncren  RiwU,  p.  232. 

*  fe-bric'-i-tate,  v.i.  [Lat.  febricito,  from 
febris  ^  a  fever.]    To  be  sick  of  a  fever. 

*  fe-brig-i-ta'-tion,  .«.    [Febricitate.]  The 

state  of  being  sick  of  a  fever.    (Ash.) 
fe-bric'-U-la,  s.     [Lat.,  dimin.  ot  febris.l 

Med.  :  A  slight  fever. 

*  fe-bric'-u-lose,  a.  [Lat.  febrieulosus,  from 
Jehricula.]  '  Troubled  or  afiected  with  a  slight 
fever. 

*  fe-bric-ii-los'-i-t^,  s.  (Eug.  febricv^os{e) ; 
~ity.     The*  state  of  suffering  from  a  fever ; 

feverishness. 

*  fe-bn-f§.'-9i-ent  (or  §x  as  shi),  a.  &  s. 
{LaX.  febris  =  a  "fever  ;  and /aciens,  pr.  par.  of 
facio  =  to  make,  do.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Causing  or  bringing  on  fever ; 
productive  of  fever  ;  febrific. 

B.  -4s  s-ubst. .  Auytliing  which  causes  or 
brings  on  fever. 

*  fe-brif -er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  febris  =  a  fever ; 
fero  =  to  bring  ;  Eng.  adj,  suff.  -ous.]  Caus- 
ing or  bringing  on  fever, 

*  fe-brif'-ic,  "  fe-brif '-ick,  a.    [hat.  febris = 

a  fever  ;  facio  (pass,  jto)  =  to  make,  to  cause  ; 
O.  Fr.  febrijique.]  Causing  or  productive  of 
fever ;  feverish. 

"Thus  will  aggravate  the  febrlfli:  symiptoma." — 
Fielding:  If  int.  of  a  Foundling,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  iii. 

*  fe-bri-fiig'-al,  a.  [Eng.  febrifiig(e) ;  -al.l 
Having  the  qualities  or  properties  of  a  febri- 
fuge. 

"  Nor  the  mixture  hath  been  noted  for  any  febri- 
fugul  viTta&s.' —Boyle :  Workt,  ii.  158. 

feb'-ri-fiige,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  febrifuge,  from  Lat. 
fehi  i--  =  a  fever,  and  fugo  ~  to  put  to  flight,  to 
drive  away  ;  Sp.  febrifugo  ;  Ital.  febhrifugo.'] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  has  the  property  or  quality  of  dispelling 
or  mitigating  fever. 

"  Our  jungles  so  abound  with  plants  which  may  be 
converted  into  useful  febrifuges. ' — Technologist,  Dec., 

1861,  p.  120. 

*"  B.    As    adj.:    Having  the    property    or 

quality  of  dispelling  or  mitigating  fever. 

"  I  find  noted  do^vn  the  names  of  a  goodly  number 
ol  febrifuge  plants." — 7'echnologist,  Dec,  1861,  p.  180. 

fe'-brile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  *  febrilis,  from 
febris  =  a  fe\'ei- :  Sp.  &  Port,  ftbril ;  Ital. 
febhrile.]  PerUiining  to  ;  proceeding  from  or 
constituting  a  fever. 

"  Quinine  \\.\a  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  check  the 
febrile  syax\iiom&.' —Technologiit,  Dec,  18C1,  p.  132. 

fe'-bris»  ^.    [Lat.]    Fever  (q.v.). 

fe-bro'-ni-aa-ism,  s.    [From  Justinus  Fe- 

bronius,  a  'nom''de  plinne  assumed  by  John 
NiehoLis  von  Hontheim,  Archbishop  of 
Treves.] 

B.mn.  Cath.  Thtol.  :  A  system  of  doctrines 
antagonistic  to  the  admitted  claims  of  the 
pope,  and  asserting  the  independence  of 
national  churches,  aud  the  rights  of  bishops 
to  unrestricted  action  in  matters  of  discipline 
aud  church  government,  within  their  own, 
dioceses.    (Ogilvie.) 

Feb'-ru-a-ry,  s.  [Lat.  Februarius  —  the 
month  of'expiation,  from/e&nHi,  =  Boman  fes- 


fate,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
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Tlval  of  expiation,  held  on  the  15th  of  thia 
month ;  febrmis  =  cleanaiug ;  feb-mo  =  to 
cleanse ;  Fr.  Fevrier ;  Sp.  Febrero ;  Port. 
Fevereiro ;  Ital.  Febbrajo.]  The  name  of  the 
second  month  of  the  year.  It  contains  in 
ordinary  years  twenty-eight  days,  and  in  his- 
sextilis,  or  leap  year,  twenty-nine. 

"  Many  are  of  opinion  that  Nuina  added  these  two, 
January  and  Februarp/'—Jforth  :  Plutarch,  p.  60. 

If  By  the  calendar  of  Julius  Ctesar,  February 
liacl  twenty-nine  days  except  in  hissextile  or 
leap  year,  when  it  had  tliirty.  But  Augustus 
took  a  day  from  it,  and  added  it  to  his  own 
month.  August,  that  it  might  not  have  a  less 
numl)er  of  days  than  July,  dedicated  to  Julius 
Csesar.  Previously  August  had  been  called 
Sextills,  and  consisted  of  thirty  days  only. 

*  f eb  -  ru  -  a'- tion,  s.  [Lat  febmatio,  from 
/e6ri(0  =  to  cleanse,  to  expiate.]  The  act  of 
cleansing,  expiating,  or  purifying. 

fi'-cal,  «.    [F^cAL.] 

""fecche,  ""fecchen,  v.t.    [Fetch.] 

fe'-fe^,  s.    [F^cEs.] 

fecht,  v,t.  &  i.y  &  s.    [Fight.]    {Scouli.) 

i^'-cial  (olal  as  shal),  a.  k  s.  [Lat.  Fe- 
tialls,  a  pnblic  officer  employed  in  tlie  declara- 
tion of  war.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Fecials. 

B,  -4s  sxibstantlve : 

Roman  Antiq, :  One  of  a  college  of  priests, 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa,  con- 
sisting of  twenty  members,  who  presided  over 
all  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  ratifi- 
cation of  peace  or  the  formal  declaration  of 
war,  .including  the  preliminary  demand  for 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  the  actual  denuncia- 
tion of  hostilities.  Their  chief  was  termed 
Pater  Patratus.  When  sent  to  a  distance  to 
conclude  a  treaty,  they  carried  with  them 
certain  sacred  herbs  called  Verbenfe  or  Sag- 
inina,  which  were  gathered  on  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  and  which  were  considered  indispen- 
sable in  their  rites. 

fe'-gil-fork,  s.    [Eng. /teces,  and /or/c] 

Entom. :  Tlie  anal  fork  on  which  the  larvce 
of  certain  insects  carry  their  faeces. 

fe'-git,  pret.  ofv.  [Lat.  =1  he  (or  she)  has  done 
or  made  it;  3rd  pers.  sing.  perf.  indie,  of facio 
=  to  make  or  do.]  A  word  placed  along  with 
the  maker's  or  designer's  name  on  a  work,  as 
a  statue,  &c. 

feck,  ».  &  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  A  part  of  a  thing. 

"  I  hae  heen  through  France  and  the  Low  Countries, 
aud  .T."  Poland,  and  maiatfeck  o'  Germany."— 5co«  ; 
Waverley,  ch.  xxxvl, 

2.  Space,  quantit)'. 

3.  Strength,  value,  vigour. 

B.  As  adj. :  Fresh,  vigorous,  active,  strong. 

feck'-et,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An.  under 
waistcoat  with  sleeves.    {Scotch.) 

"Grim  loon  !  he  gat  me  by  the/ectef." 

Durn$  :  To  Mr.  Mitchell.    (Poat.J 

Xeck'-ful  (1),  feck-fow,  a.  [Eug.  feck; 
-ful{l).'\ 

1.  'Wealthy  ;  possessing  substance. 

2.  Active  ;  possessing  bodily  ability. 

fSok'-fiil  (2),  a.     [FEcrriTL.]    Powerful. 

"  The  man  who  has  thia  bolduesa  is  n/eck/ul  man  "— 
Rollock:  (hi  2  Theas.,  \).  49. 

Xeck'-ful-ly.fld-y.  i^ng.  feckful; -ly A  Power- 
fully ;  etfectually. 

fSck'-less,  a.     [Eng.  feck  ;  -less.l 

1.  Puny  ;  weak  in  body. 

"  Poor  devil !  see  him  owre  his  traah, 
Asfecklem  as  a  withered  rash." 

Darns  :  To  a  HaggU. 

2.  Weak  or  feeble  in  mind. 

'^feck'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  feckless;  -ness.] 
Feebleness  ;  weakness. 

"Love  ovetlooketh  hIacknesB  and  fechlesmess."— 
Rutherford:  Letters,  i.,  let. .103. 

fSck'~lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  feck;  -ly.]  Partly;  for 
the  most  part  ;  mostly. 

"  Wheel  carriages  I  hae  but  few — 
Three  carts,  and  twa  ure/echly  new." 

Burns  :  Ansvier  to  a  Mandate. 

feck -2^,  a.    [Eng. /ccfc;  -y.]    Gaudy,  rich. 


*fSct'-fiil,  a.  lA  coutr.  of  effect;  -full.] 
Powert'ul. 

*fecf-fiil-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  fectfid;  -ly.] 
Powerfully,  etfectually. 

"  That  great  man  of  God,  who  hath  so  faithfully,  so 
fectfully,  and  so  zealously  served  his  geueratiou." — 
M  Ward :  Conte ridings,  p.  163, 

'^ feet'- less,  ^fect-lesse,  «.  [Eng.  effect; 
•less.]    Powerless,  weak. 

"  Where  the  Lord  geues  not  this  libertie.  all  the 
preaching  ia/ec«e«*e  aud  without  frute."—/ioWocA:.-  On 
2  TTiess.,  i».  49. 

fec'-u-la,  5.  [Lat. ,  dimin.  of/cex  (genit.  fcBcis) 
=  diegs,  lees.]  Any  x>nlverulent  matter  ob- 
tained from  plants  by  simply  breaking  down 
the  texture,  washing  with  water,  and  subsi- 
dence ;  especially  applied  to :  (1)  The  nutri- 
tious part  of  wheat ;  starch  or  farina  ;  called 
also  Amylaceous  feeula.  (2)  Chlorophyll,  the 
green  colouring  matter  of  plants. 

fec'-u-l9n9e,  fSc'-u-len-5J^,  s.  [Lat.  faxu- 
lentia;  Fi.  feculence.]    [Feculent.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  feculent ; 
muddiness,  foulness. 

2.  Dregs,  lees,  sediment,  ffeces. 

"That  cniflt  or  dry  fendeiicy  that  is  commonly 
called  T.i.rtar."— Boy/e;  Works,  \.  580. 

3.  Refuse,  dregs. 

"The  dregs  and/ecutence  of  every  land." 

Ccnoper:  Task,  t  684. 

fec'-n-l^nt,  *fSBC'-ii-lent,  a.  [Lat. /(ecu- 
lentiis,  from  fcecula,  dirain.'of /cea:  (genit.  feeds) 
=  dregs,  lees;  Fr.  feculent;  Sp.  &  Port./ecn- 
lento.]  Fool  with  extraneous  matter  ;  full  of 
dregs,  lees,  or  sediment;  muddy, thick, turbid. 
"Herein  may  be  perceived  slender  perforations,  at 
which  may  be  expressed  a  black  nud /ceculent  matter." 
— Browne :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ivil. 

*  fee -iind,  a.     [Fr.  ficond,  from  Lat.  fecundus, 

from  the  same  root  as  ftxtiis  (q.  v.) ;  Sp./ccit7ido  ; 
Ital.  fecondo.]    Fruitful,  prolific. 

"The  more  sickly  the  years  are.  the  X^aa  fecund  or 
fruitful  of  children  also  they  be." — Graunt:  Bills  of 
Mortality. 

fSc'-un-date,  v.t.  [Lat.  fecundatiis,  pa.  par. 
of  fecundo  =z  to  make  fruitful,  from  fecimdus 
=  fruitful ;  Fr.  feconder;  ItaX.  fecondare ;  Sp. 
&  Port. /ecimdar.] 
*  1.  To  make  fruitful  or  prolific. 
"Refresh  aud  fecundate  even  the  best  mould  they 
fall  u^xm." — Mountagite:  Deeoute  Essayes,  pt.  il„ 
treat  iv.,  §  4. 

2.  To  impregnate. 

"  The  flowers  of  the  male  plant  are  produced  under 
water,  and  iis  soon  as  Vae  fecundating iRxiUfi,  is  mature, 
they  separate  themselves  from  the  plant,"— Z)«rirtn  .' 
Botanic  Garden,  393.    (Note.) 

fS-ciin-da'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  fecundates,  pa.  par. 
of  fecnndo.]  The  art  or  process  of  making 
fruitful  or  prolific. 

"Hence  we  cannot  infer  a  fertilating  condition  or 
property  ot  fecundation." — Droume:  Vulgar  Errours, 
bk.  vll,  ch.  viL 

*  fS-CUnd'-i-fy',  v.t.  [Lat.  fecundus  =  fruit- 
ful; facio  (pass.  _^^  =  to  make.]  To  make 
fruitful  or  prolific  ;  to  fecundate. 

fe-ciind'-i-tj?,   "^  fe-cund-i-tee,  s.     [Fr. 
fecondite,  from  Lat,  fccunditas  =  fruitfulness, 
from  fecmidus  =  fruitful ;  Ital.  feconditd.] 
I,  Literally : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fruitful  or 
prolific  ;  the  quality  of  producing  young  in 
great  numbers. 

"  The  leaste  parte  of  the  realme,  and  the  same  sterile 
and  witluiui iiU  fecunditec."  —Ball :  Henry  IV/.  (an.  12). 

2.  Tlie  power  or  i>roperty  of  producing 
young  or  germinating. 

"It  wtU  continue  its  fecundity .  .  .  even  twenty  or 
thirty  years."— /lOy  .■  On  the  Creation,  pt,  i. 

II.  Fig.  :  Power  of  producing ;  richness  of 
invention. 

"  We  shall  find  in  each  the  same  vivacity  and  /e- 
cundity  oiiuvejiiiou."— Pope : Bonier ;  Odyssey.  (Post) 

"  fed'-a-ry,  a.    [Feodary.] 

*  fSd'-der-few  (ew  as  u),  *.   [Featherfew]. 

fed'-er-a-^y,  s.  [Lat.  fced^is  (genit.  foid^ris) 
=  a  treaty,  an  alliance.]  A  confederation  or 
union  of  several  states  under  one  central 
authority,  consisting  of  delegates  from  each 
state,  in  matters  of  general  polity,  but  self- 
governing  in  local  matters. 

"The  Bovereiguty  exercised  by  the  whole  federacy." 
— Brougham. 

fSd'-er-al,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fmlus 
(gen.  fmleris)  =  a  treaty,  an  alliance.] 


A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  treaty,  lengue,  or  con- 
tract ;  derived  from  or  founded  on  an  agree- 
ment or  conti-act  between  parties. 

"Parties  to  the  federal  riteA  wliich  confirmed  those 
benehta."— ICurfruT-^o/i;  Dioiiiv  Leg  ition.'iik,  ix.,  ch.  ii- 

2.  United  in  or  under  a  fedei-acy, 

"Such  as  those  eompused  of  the  federal  tribes."— 
Shaftesbury :  Advice  to  an  A  nthor,  pt.  ii.,  S  2. 

3.  Favourable  to  the  preservation  of  federal 
governnient.    [II.] 

II,  Ilistoi'y : 

1.  (Gen.):  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  2.  Used 
chiefly  in  connection  with  American  politics. 

2.  (Spec):  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Fe- 
derals in  the  struggle  described  under  B.  (q.v.). 

B.  Assubst.  (PI):  The  name  assumed  by  that 
vast  section  of  the  American  republic  who 
sought  to  maintain  the  Federation,  more  com- 
monly called  the  Union  of  the  Federal  states 
in  opposition  to  the  Confederates,  who  sought, 
and  with  temporary  success,  to  draw  some 
states  into  secession.  For  tlie  war  between 
the  Federals  and  the  Confederates,  carried  on 
from  1861  to  1865,  see  Confederate  States  of 
America. 

federal-states,  s.  pi.  States  united  by  a 
federation  or  treaty  which,  binding  them  sufli- 
ciently  for  mutual  defence  and  the  settlement 
of  questions  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the 
whole,  yet  leaves  each  state  free  within  certain 
pretty  wide  limits  to  govern  itself.  Switzer- 
land and  the  United  States  are  examples  of 
this  political  constitution. 

teA'-er-al-ifia,  s.  [Eng.  federal ;  -ism.]  The 
principles  of  federalists. 

"Whether  he  is  suapected  of  royalism  or  federal- 
ism."— Ourke :  On  the  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

fed' - er - al - ist,  s.  [Eng.  federal;  ist.]  A 
federal  (q.  v. ). 

fed'-er-al-ize,  v.t.  &i.    ["Rng.  federal ;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  unite  or  bring  together  in  a 
political  confederacy. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  join  or  unite  in  a  political 
confederacy. 

*  fed'-er-al-ness,  s.  [Eng. /^deraZ ;  -ness.] 
The  state *of  being  federal  or  federate.    (Ash.) 

*  fed'-er-ar-y.  *  fed'-a-ii?,  s.  [Lat.  fcedus 
(gen.  foideris)  =  a  treaty*  league.]  An  accom- 
plice, a  confederate,  a  partner. 

"Art  thou  A/edary  for  this  act,  and  lookest 
So  virgin-like  without!  " 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbcllne,  iii.  % 

fed'-er-ate,  a.  [Lat.  foideratus,  pa.  par.  of 
ffedero  =  to  unite  by  a  treaty :  fa;dus  (genit. 
fcederis)  =  a  treaty  ;  Ital.  federato.]  Leagued : 
confederate  ;  joined  in  a  confederacy. 

"  In  » federate  alliance  the  two  societies  still  subsist 
iutlre."  —  Warburton.:  Alliance  between  Church  & 
State,  bk.  ii. 

fed-er-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  foideratus,  pa.  par.  of 
foidero.] 

1.  The  act  of  uniting  in  a  confederacy  or 
league. 

2.  A  confederacy  ;  a  league. 

"To  keep  any  terms  with  thoae  clubs  and /edera- 
tions."— Burke :  Appeal  from  the  Jfew  to  the_Old  Whigs. 

3.  A  federal  govenimeut. 

"That  renowned /cdera((on  had  reached  the  height 
of  power,  prositerity,  and  ^\ory. "—Macaulay :  Uist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

fed'-er-a-tive,  a.     [F:,n^.  federat(e).;  -ive.] 

1.  Uniting  or  joining  in  a  league  or  con- 
federacy. 

2.  Confederate  ;  leagued. 

"What  they  are  to  admit  into  the  federative 
society." — Burke :  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

fe'-di-a,  s.  [Named  by  Adanson,  it  is  believed, 
from  Lat.  fedus,  the  same  as  hcedtts  =  a  kid. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  smell.] 

Bot. :  Corn-salad.  A  genus  nf  Valerianacese. 
FoiU"  British  species  were  formerly  placed 
under  it,  but  these  are  now  reduced  to  three, 
and  ranked  under  Valerianella  (q.v.).  [Lamb's- 

LETl'UCE.] 

*  fed-if '-ra-goiis,  o.  [Lat.  fcedifragxis,  from 
fredus  =  a  freaty,  and  frag  =  stem  of  frango  = 
to  break.]    Breaking  or  violating  a  treaty. 

*  fe'-di-ty»  *  foe'-di-ty,  s.  [Lat.  fceditas, 
fvomficdus  =  foul,  vile.]    Vileness,  fllthiuess. 

"  Asecondmaybctbe/ajdi(.vandunnaturalnes8of  tho 
iiiat(.li  "—Dii-  Ball :  Ca^es  of  Conscience,  Dec.  4,  ch.  x. 


boU,  \}6^;  po^t,  j^^l;  cat,  9ell,  cborus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  tlxln,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  f. 
-4Sian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.  >clous,  -tious,  -sions  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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*fed-yr-foy,  s.    [Featherfew.] 

fee.  *  fe,  *  feh,  *  feo,  *  feoh,  s.  [A.S.  feoh, 
/eo  =  cattle,  property  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vee  = 
cattle;  Icel,  f&;  Dan.  &  Sw.  fee,  fa;  Goth, 
faihu;  Ger.  vieh;  0.  H.  Gei\fihu;  Lat.  pecus ; 
Sansc.  pagii.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Cattle. 

"Grid  him  lond  aud  agte  and'/e." 

Genesis  &  Exodus,  762. 

*  2.  Property,  goods, 

"  His  gold  and  his/eo 
Among  the  pore  delte  he." 

Legend  of  St.  A  lexiuS,  p.  8S. 

3.  A  reward,  cbmpensation,  or  return  for 
services  rendered.  It  is  especially  applied  to 
the  money  paid  to  professional  men  for  their 
services  :  as,  a  lawyer's /ees,  marriage /ees,  &c. 
"I  wafl  obliged  to  paythe/ees  myself  at  the  council," 
State  Trialt  (an.  1680) ;  Eliz.  Cellier. 

*  i.  A  share,  a  portion. 

"  Give  sheepe  to  their /eea 
The  mifltle  of  trees." 

Tusser :  BuabancIHe,  ch.  xxxlli.  12.. 

5.  Wages.    (Scotch.) 

"I  sowed  for  little /ce  and  bountith."— Sco«;  Quy 
Mannering,  ch;  xxxix. 

6.  Po.ssession. 

"Who  holds  the  land  in/ee,  lie  careless  lord  1" 

Wca-daworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Feudal  Law:  All  lands  and  tenements 
which  are  held  by  any  acknowledgment  of 
superiority  to  a  higher  lord ;  land  held  by  the 
benefit  of  another,  and  in  name  whereof  the 
grantee  owes  services  or  pays  rent  or  both  to 
a  superior  lord.  All  land  in  England,  with 
the  exception  of  the  crown  lands,  is  of  the 
nature  of  fee. 

2.  Eng,  Law:  A  freehold  estate  of  in- 
heritance, descendible  to  heirs  general,  and 
liable  to  alienation  at  the  pleasure  of  the  pro- 
prietor. 

(1)  A  tenant  in  fee-simple  (also  called  fee- 
absolute)  is  one  who  has  lands,  tenements,  or 
heriditaments,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever  :  generally  absolutely  and  simply  ; 
without  mentioning  what  heirs,  but  referring 
that  to  his  own  pleasure,  or  to  the  disposition 
of  the  law.  This  is  property  in  its  highest 
degree ;  and  the  owner,  thereof  is  said  to  be 
seised  in  dominico  suo,  in  his  demesne,  as  of 
fee.  It  is  his  demesne,  or  property,  since  it 
belongs  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever;  yet 
this  dortdnicum  is  strictly  not  absolute,  but 
feudal :  it  is  his  demesne,  as  of  fee :  that  is, 
it  is  not  purely  and  simply  his  own,  since  it 
is  held  of  a  superior  lord,  in  whom  the  ulti- 
mate proi^erty  resides.    (Blackstone.) 

(2)  Limited  fees,  or  such  estates  of  in- 
heritance as  are  clogged  with  conditions,  are 
of  two  sorts  :— (1)  Qualified,  or  base  fees  ;  and 
(2)  Fees  conditional,  so  called  at  the  common 
law  ;  and  afterwards  fees-tail,  in  consequence 
of  the  statue  De  Donis. 

(a)  A  base,  or  qualified,  fee  is  such  a  one  as 
has  a  qualification  subjoined  thereto,  and 
which  must  be  determined  whenever  the  qua- 
lification annexed  to  it  is  at  an  end.  As  in 
the  case  of  a  grant  to  A  and  his  heirs,  tenants 
of  the  manor  of  Dale ;  in  this  instance,  when- 
ever the  heirs  of  A  cease  to  be  tenants  of  that 
manor,  the  grant  is  entirely  defeated.  This 
estate  is  a  fee,  because  by  possibility  it  may 
endure  for  ever  in  a  man  and  his  heirs  :  yet, 
as  that  duration  depends  upon  the  concur- 
rence of  collateral  circumstances  which  qualify 
and  debase  the  purity  of  the  donation,  it  is 
therefore  a  qualified  or  base  fee . 

(&)  A  conditional  fee,  at  the  common  law, 
was  a  fee  restrained  to  some  particular  heirs, 
exclusive  of  others  :  as  to  tlie  heirs  of  a  man's 
body,  by  which  only  his  lineal  descendants 
were  admitted,  in  exclusion  of  collateral  heir.s  ; 
or  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  in  exclusion 
both  of  collaterals,  and  lineal  females  also.  It 
was  called  a  conditional  fee,  by  reason  of  the 
condition  implied  in  the  donation,  that,  if  the 
donee  died  without  such  particular  heirs,  the 
land  should  revert  to  the  donor.    iBlackstone.) 

fee-absolute,  s. 

Law:  [Fee,  s.,  II.  2.  (1)]. 

fee-estate,  a.  A  freehold  estate.  [Fee, 
s.,  11.  2.] 

fee-expectant,  s. 

Low :  A  term  employed  when  lands  are 
given  to  a  man  and  his  wife  and  to  the  heirs 
oftheirbodies. 


fee-farm,  *  fee-farme,  s.  The  tenure 
by  which  lands  are  held  from  a  superior  lord 
without  homage  or  service,  except  that  men- 
tioned .  in  the  feoffment,  which  is  usually  the 
fuU  rent. 

"John  'surrendered  his  kingdoms  to  the  pope,  and 
took  them  back  again,  to  hold  in  fee-farm ;   which 
brought  him  into  such  hatred,  as  all  his  lifetime  after 
he  was  possest  with  fear." — Davies. 
Fee-farm  i^ejit-: 

Law :  A  perpetual  rent-service  reserved  by 
the  Crown,  or  before  the  statute  of  Quia  emp 
tores,  by  a  subject  upon  a  grant  in  fee-simple. 

fee-farmer,  *.  One  who  holds  land  in 
fee-farm. 

"  To  sue  or  Impleads  her  majesties  fee-farmer."— 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  417.    (Note.) 

fee-fund,  s. 

Scots  Law :  The  fees  or  dues  of  court  payable 
on  tabling  summonses  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
extracting  decrees,  &lc.  Out  of  these  fees  the 
officers  of  the  court  are  paid. 

fee-simple,  s. 

Law:  [Fee,  s.,  II.  2.(1)]. 

fee-tail.  «.    [Fee,  a.,  II.  2.  (2).] 

fee,  v.t.    [Fee,  s.] 

1.  To  give  a  fee  or  reward  to ;  to  pay,;  to 
reward. 

"  In  vain  for  hellebore  the  patient  cries, 
And/ecfl  the  doctor."  ,   ,,, 

Dryden :  Persitta,  aat.  liL 

*  2.  To  keep  in  hire. 

"There  la  not  a  thane  of  them  but  In  hla  house  I 
have  a  eervant/eed." — Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  ill.  4. 

*  3.  To  bribe,  to  hire. 

"This  th'aceompt 
Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  have  drawn  together 
For  mine  own  ends :  (Indeed,  to  gain  the  Popedom, 
And  fee  my  friends  in  Home)," 

Shakesp.:  Eenry  Till.,  ill.  2, 

4,  To  let  out  to  hire.    (Scotch.) 

fee'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.fee;  -able.]  That  may  or 
can 'be  feed, 

fee'-ble,  *  fe-ble,    *  fb-Uul,    *  fe-bylle, 

*  fie-ble,   *  fye-ble,  a.     [0.   Fr.  foible, 

floible,  flebU ;  Fr.  faible,  from  Lat.  fiebilis  = 
mournful,  from/eo  =  to  weep  ;  Itah  fievole.] 

1.  Weak,  debilitated;  destitute  of  physical 
strength  ;  infirm. 

"  He  v/asfeble  and  old." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  301. 

2.  Weak  ;  wanting  in  strength,  force,  vigour, 
or  energy. 

"Boma  feeble  attempts,  however,  were  made  tore- 
store  what  had  ■p&Ti&la%6.."—Macaulay:  Sist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xxiv. 

*  3.  Worn  out,  poor. 

"  up  an  sell  asse  he  rod,  and  infeble  cloths  also." 

Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood,  p.  54. 

ffBCble-bodied,  a.  Weak  or  infirm  in  ' 
body  ;  without  physical  strength. 

"SThose  gigantic  powers 
Which  by  the  thinking  mind  have  been  compelled 
To  serve  the  will  ol  feeble-bodied  man." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

feeble-minded,  a.  Weak  in  mind  ;  ir- 
resolute ;  wanting  in  resolution. 

"Warn  them  that  are  unruly,  "comfort  the  feeble- 
minded, support  the  weak,  be  patient  toward  all  men." 
—1  Thess.  v.  14. 

*  feeble-mindednesB,  tf.  Weakness  in 
mind  ;  irresolution. 

*  ftie'-ble,  *  fe-ble,  *  fe-bly,  v,t.  &  i.    [0,  Fr. 

febloier,  febleier.] 

A.  Trans.  .  To  make  weak  or  feeble ;  to 
weaken. 

"  Shall  that  victorious  hand  be /ee&Ied  here?" 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  t,  2. 

B.  hUrans. :  To  become  feeble  or  weak  ;  to 
lose  strength. 

"Kyng  Wyllam  bygan  sone  to  gronyand  to  febly  also." 
Hobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  380. 

fee'  -  ble  -  ness,  ^'  fe  -  ble  -  nes,  *  fe  -  bul- 
nesse,  *  fe-byl-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  feeble ; 
-ness.] 

1.  Weakness  of  body  ;  physical  infirmity  ; 

debility. 

"  A  better  head  her  glorious  body  fits 
Than  his  that  shakes  for  age  and/ceWcncw." 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  i. 

2,  Want  of  strength,  vigour,  force,  or  energy'. 

"  Scarcely  one  whose  writings  do  not  indicate  either 
extreuie/ee£i/enea5  or  extreme  flightiuess  of  mind."— 
Macaulay :  Ilist.  of  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

^fee'-blish,  v.t.  [Eng.  feeble;  -is'h.']  To 
diminish  the  strength  of ;  tn  enfeeble. 


fee-bly,    *fe~bli,  *  fe- ble- like    fe-' 
bliche,  *  fe-blyche,  adv.       [Eng.  feeHlc) ; 
-ly.]      In  a  feeble,  weak,  or  infirm  manner  ; 
without  force,  or  energy. 

"  The  restored  Cliurch  contented  ^^^^^^X^^^J^^^ 
prevailing  immorality,  but  contended/(w6i|/,  and  with 
half  a  heart. "—J/ac«utay.'  Slat,  of  Eng.,  ch.  U. 

feed,  *  fed-en,  v.t.   k  i.    [A.S. /eda?i,  from 
f6d  =  food  ;  Dut.  voeden  :  Icel.  &  Sw.  fdda; 
Va.n.  fade;  O,  Fris.  f&da,  fdda ;  0.  Sa.x.fdd'Uin; 
Goth,  fodjan.]     [Food.] 
A.  Transitive : 

I,  Ordinary  Langiuige : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  give  food  to  ;  to  supply  with  food  or 
nourishment.  . 

'■  To  other  cares  than  those  of  fecd^ff  you, 
Whate'er  befall,  unlebs  by  cruel  chance. 

Coivper  :  Death  of  Dcvmon.    (Trans,) 

(2)  To  graze  ;  to  eat  off  or  down  ;  to  con- 
sume with  cattle. 

"  The  frost  will  spoil  the  grass  ;  for  which  reason  take 
care  to/ee(2  it  close  before  winter." — Mortimer:  Hus- 
bandry. 

t  (3)  To  give  as  food  :  as.  To  feed  outtuniips 
to  cattle. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  nourish,  to  supply  with  that  which 
is  necessary  to  existence  or  continuance,  and 
of  which  there  is  a  constant  consumption  ;  to 
supply  :  as.  To  feed  a  fire  by  adding  fuel ;  tb 
fe&i  a  stream  by  a  supply  of  water,  &c.    [II.] 

*  (2)  To  delight,  to  gratify,  to  please. 

"  The  eight  of  lovers /cecieift  those  in  love." 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  ill  4.  > 

(3)  To  nourish,  to  cherish,  to  indulge :  as. 
To  feed  one's  hopes. 

"  To  feed  his  brain-sick  fits." 

Shakesp, :  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 

*(4)  To  keep  in  hope  or  expectation. 

"  Barbarossa  learned  the  strength  of  the  emperor, 
craftily  feeding  him  with  the  liope  of  liberty." — 
Knowles  :  Blstarie  Of  the  Turkes. 

II.  Mach. :  To  supply  material  to  a  machine 
on  which  it  is  to  work :  as  wood  to  a  saw- 
mill, &c. 

"  The  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  must  be 
half  the  length  of  a  barleycorn,  and  near  as  long  as  the 
rollers,  that  it  may  not  feed  them  too  fast." — Morti- 
mer :  Busbandry. 

B.  Intransitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1,  To  take  food  ;  to  eat. 

"  To  feed  were  beat  at  home  ; 
From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  la  ceremony  ; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it." 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  ill.  4. 

2,  To  subsist  by  eating  ;  followed  by  iipon 
or  on. 

"  The  Brachmans  were  all  of  tbe  same  race,  lived  in 
fields  aud  woods,  and  fed  only  upon  rice,  milk,  or 
herha."— Temple. 

t  3.  To  pasture,  to  graze ;  to  put  out  cattle 
to  pasture, 

"  If  a  man  shall  cause  a  field  to  be  eaten,  and  shall 

Eut  in  his  beast,  aud  Bhnll/eed  in  another  man's  field, 
e  shall  make  restitution.'  —Exodus  xxii.  6. 
i.  To  grow  fat. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  support  oneself ;  to  be  supported  or 
maintained. 

"  Such  as  your  oppression /eeds  upon." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Benry  VI.,  iv.  i. 

2.  To  indulge  or  gratify  oneself  mentally : , 
as.  To  feed  on  hope. 

"  I  have/ed  upon  this  woe  already." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  ill.  L 

feed,  s.    [Feed,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Food  ;  that  which  is  eaten ;  especially, 
fodder,  pasture,  food  for  cattle. 

"  All  old  worked  ox  fats  as  well  as  a  young  one,  their 
feed  is  much  cheaper,  l>ecause  they  eat  no  oats  " — 
Mortimer :  Batbandry. 

2.  A  meal ;  the  act  of  eating. 

"  Such  pleasure  till  that  liour 
AX  feed  or  fountain  never  had  I  found." 

Milton:  P.  L.,ix.  697. 

3.  Pasture  ground. 

"  Besides  his  cote,  his  fiocks  and  bounds  olfeed 
Are  now  unsale. "    Shakesp.  :  As  Vou  Like  It,  li.  4. 

4.  A  certain  amount  of  food  or  jjrovender 
given  to  liorses,  cattle,  &c.,  at  a  time. 

"  Give  poor  Ball  a. feed  of  oats." 

Smart :  Fable  11. 
II.  Technically: 
1.  Mechanics : 

(1)  The  motion  or  action  which  carries  stuff 
forward  to  the  machine  :  as,  the  cloth  to  the 
needle  in  a  sewing-machine  ;  the  board  to  the 
planer,  &c. 


fate,  fS-t,  fJlre,  amidst,  what,  f^ll.  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh^,  son;  miite,  ciib.  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,     se,  oe=  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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(2)  The  motion  of  a  tool  towards  its  work  ; 
as,  ihe  auger,  bit,  or  drill  into  the  object ;  the 
cutter  on  the  slide-rest  of  a  lathe  tp  or  parallel 
to  the  work  suspended  on  the  centres,  &. 

2,  Mach. :  The  supply  of  material  to  a 
machine  i  as,  the  water  to  a  steain-bniler  ;  the 
grain  to  a  run  of  stones,  &c. 

feed-bag,  s.  A  nose-bag  for  a  horse  or 
mule,  to  contain  his  noon-day  feed. 

feed-cloth,  s. 

Fibre:  Th§  apron  which  leads  the  cotton, 
wool,  or  other  fibre  into  the  cleaning,  lapping, 
carding,  spinning,  or  other  machine. 

feed-cutter,  s.  A  machine  for  cutting 
straw,  hay,  or  cornstalks  into  short  feed  or 
chaff.    [Straw-cotter..  ] 

feed-hand,  s. 

Gear. :  A  rod  by  which  intermittent  rota- 
tion is  imparted  to  a  ratchet-wheel, 

feed-head.  s. 

1.  Steam-eng. :  A  cistern  containing  water 
and  communicating  with  the  boiler  of  a  steam- 
engine  by  a  pipe,  to  supply  the  water  by  the 
gravity  of  the  water,  the  lieight  being  made 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  pressure  within  the 
boiler. 

2.  Found. :  Also  called  Dead-head,  or  simply 
Head.  The  metal  above  and  exterior  to  tlie 
mould  which  flows  into  the  latter  as  the 
casting  contracts,  and  also  serves  to  render 
the  casting  more  compact  by  its  pressure ; 
also  called  n  Riser,  and  the  metal  which  occu- 
pies it  a  SuUage-piece. 

feed-heater,  5. 

Steam: 

1,  A  drum  or  chamber  in  which  feed-water 
for  the  boiler  is  heated  by  the  exhaust  steam. 

2.  A  boiler  or  kettle  for  heating  food  for 
stock. 

feed-motion,  s.  That  contrivance  in  a 
machine  by  which  the  material  under  treatment 
is  advanced  or  fed  to  the  machine.  [Feed,  s. 
11.1.(0.] 

feed-pipe,  s. 

Stmm-eng. :  The  pipe  carrying  water  to  the 
boiler.    [Feed,  s.,  II.  2.] 

feed-pump,  s. 

^team-  or  Donkey-eng. :  A  force-pump  driven 
by  hand,  by  doctor-  or  donkey-engine,  or  by 
the  engine  itself,  for  supplying  to  the  boiler 
a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  removed 
in  the  form  of  steam,  by  the  brine-pump  in 
the  marine  engine,  the  blow-off  or  mud  valve, 
or  other  sources  of  outlet.  In  high-pressure 
engines  it  takes  ^vater  from  the  heajer;  in 
condensing  engines  from  the  hot-well.  ^ 

.  feed-rack,  s.  A  stock-feeding  device 
with  grain-trough  and  hay-rack  under  shelter, 
which  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  stock. 

feed-screw,  s. 

Turn.  :  A  long  screw  employed  to  impart  a 
regular  motion  to  a  tool-rest  or  to  the  work  ; 
as  the  feed-screw  in  the  bed  of  a  latlie,  which 
moves  the  screw-cutting  tool. 

feed-water,  s. 

Steam-eng.  :,  The  water  supplied  to  steam- 
boilers  by  the  feed-pump  through  the  feed-pipe. 

Feed-water  apparatus  :  An  automatic  device 
for  supplying  steam-boilers  with  feed-water. 

Feed-water  heater :  A  device  for  heating  the 
feed-water  for  high-pressure  engines  by  pass- 
ing it  through  a  cliamber  traversed  by  a  coil 
of  pipe  carrying  the  exhaust  steam. 

Feed-water  pump :  [Feed-pump]. 

feed-wheel,  s.  A  continuously  or  inter- 
mittingly  revolving  wheel  or  disc  which 
carries  forward  an  object  or  material. 

Feed  of  a  lock : 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  The  amount  of  water 
required  to  pass  a  boat  through  a  canal  lock. 

feed'-er,  s.     [Eng.  feed;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  One  who  feeds  or  supplies  food  or 
nourishment. 

"  With  besotted  base  iDeratltude  j 

Crams  and  blasphemes  hiB/cador. 

A/itton:  Comits,  "70. 


(2)  One  who  feeds  or  eats. 

"  He  tires  betimes,  that  snura  too  fast  betimes  : 
With  eager  feeding,  foua  dotli  choks  the  feeder." 
Shakesp.  :  flichard  //.,  ii.  1. 

(3)  One  who  feeds  or  subsists  on  certain 
foods  :  as,  Small  birds  are  feeders  upon  grain 
or  seeds. 

"  We  meet  in  Aristotle  with  one  kind  of  thrush, 
CAlled  the  missel  thi-ush,  or  feeder  upon  misBelto."— 
/irovme:  Vidgar  Erroars,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

(4)  One  who  looks  after  the  feeding  of  cattle, 
.^0. ;  one  who  fattens  cattle. 

"1  will  your  very  ia-iihtvl  feeder  be."      * 

8hakesp. :  As  Vou  Wee  It',  ii.  4. 
■  *(5)  One  who  eats  in  a  certain  mode  :  as,  A 
nice  feeder;  ^  gross  feeder,  &c. 

"The  inhabitantH  partaking  of  Its  influence,  gr^ss 
feeders,  tAt-witttd."—Dryden  :  Life  of  Plutarch. 
*  (6)  A  master,  an  employer, 
"  Hie  feeders  have  of  late  put  him  upon  another 
iohh."— The  Loyal  Observator,  1688. 

*(7)  A  servant,  a  dependant. 

2.  FigatroMvely : 

(1)  One  who  nourishes,  encourages,  or  sup- 
ports ;  a  supporter. 

"  The  tutor  and  the/eeder  of  my  riots," 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  v.  5, 

(2)  A  stream,  fountain,  or  channel  which 
feeds  or  supplies  a  main  stream  or  canal  with 
water. 

(3)  A  branch  or  side  railway,  intended  to 
bring  traffic  to  the  main  line. 

"  It  in  proposed  to  construct  lines  of  a  less  substan- 
tial chai'acter,  to  act  as  /(.■erfers  to  the  mainlines."— 
Dally  Telegraph,  Nov.  8, 1882. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Hydraul.  Engin.  :  A  water-course,  natural 
or  artificial,  carrying  water  to  a  canal  or  re- 
servoir. Obviously,  tlie  principal  feeder  is  at 
the  summit  level,  and  it  is  commonly  supplied 
from  a  reservoir. 

3.  Mining :  Tlie  side  branch  of  a  vein  which 
passes  into  a  lode. 

3.  Sewing-mach.  :  That  part  which  carries 
the  cloth  along  the  length  of  a  stitch  between 
each  penetration  of  the  needle.  [Sewing- 
machine  FEED.]' 

4.  Mach.  :  An  auxiliary  or  a  supplying  part 
of  a  mnchine,  that  which  leads  along  the  stuff 
being  operated  upon  :  as— 

(1)  A  toothed  or  binding  wheel  which  carries 
and  directs  a  plank  into  the  planing  ma- 
chine. 

(ii)  That  motion  or  combination  of  parts 
whicli  carries  and  directs  a  blank  or  rod  to 
the  place  where  it  is  operated  upon.  Such 
are  the  feeders  and  feed-motions  in  machines 
for  making  wood  screws,  pins,  eyelets,  hooks 
and  eyes,  £;c.  Such  also  are  the  motions  by 
.  vi^hich  plancliets  are  fed  to  the  coining-press  ; 
eyelets  and  clasps  to  the  machines  for  attach- 
ing them  to  garments ;  pins,  needles,  and 
hooks  and  eyes  to  the  machines  which  stick 
and  paper  them. 

5.  Iron-found. :  A  head  or  supply  of  fluid 
iron  to  a  runner  or  mould  in  heavy  castings. 

6.  Nail-making :  A  contrivance  with  an  in- 
termittent oscillating  or  semi  -  rotary  and 
forward  motion  to  present  the  plate  to  the 
cutters,  so  that  the  head  of  the  nail  may  be 
taken  from  the  respective  edges  alternately. 

7.  Print.,  die. :  A  device  with  fingers  which 
take  the  top  sheet  from  a  pile  and  lead  it  into 
the  press  where  it  is  printed,  folded,  or  what 
not.  Also  a  device  by  which  blanks  are  taken 
successively  from  a  pile  and  carried  into  an 
envelope-machine,  or  paper-bag  or  box-ma- 
chine, as  the  case  may  be. 

8.  Steam-eng. :  A  device  for  supplying  steam- 
boilers  with  water  in  quantities  as  required. 
Automatic  boiler-feeders  act  by  means  of 
floats  upon  the  sui-face  of  the  water  in  the 
boilers. 

9.  Thrashing  :  The  grain-feeder  which  for- 
wards the  opened  sheaves  into  the  throat  of 
the  thrasher,  or  the  grain  into  the  eye  of  the 
millstone,  or  the  grain  and  chaff  from  the 
hopper  to  the  riddle  of  a  winn owing-machine, 
or  the  grain  from  the  bin  to  the  manger  of 
sheep  or  other  stock. 

feed'-iiig,  *  fed-jmg,  *  fed-ynge,  pr.  par., 

a.,  &  s.    [Feed,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  suhstantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  supplying  with  food  or  nourish- 
ment. 


2.  The  act  of  tiikiug  food  ur  eating. 

"  There  is  a  sacramental  feeding  and  a  spiritual 
feeding"— Waterland :  Works,  %'ii.  101. 

3.  That  which  supplies  food  ;  pasture  or 
grazing  land. 

"  So  much  that  do  rely 
Upon  i\ve\T  feedings,  flocks,  and  their  fertility." 
Drayton  :  Poly-Olbioii,  s.  7. 

i.  That  which  is  eaten  ;  food. 
' '  Fedyitge,  or  f ode.    I'astum,  alimentum.  "^Prompt. 
Parv. 

feeding-bottle,  s.  A  bottle  with  a  tube 
for  supplying  liquid  nutriment  to  infants, 

feeding-engine,  s. 

Stea7n-eng.  :  A  supplementary  engine  for 
feeding  the  boiler,  when  the  main  engine  is 
stopped.    A  doctor  or  donkey-engine. 

feeding-head,  s. 

Found. :  An  opening  in  a  mould  up  which 
the  metal  rises,  and  which  supplies  metal  as 
the  casting  contracts. 

feeding-storm,  s.  Such  a  fall  of  snow 
as  threatens  that  it  will  lie  deep  on  the  gi'ound. 
(Scotch.) 

"Yesterday  morning  we  had  a  pretty  copious  fall  of 
snow.  At  one  time  everything  seemed  to  portend 
what  is  called  &  feeding-storm."— Caledonian  Mercury, 
Dec.  30,  1819. 

fee'-fo-fum,  fee'-fa-fum,  inter].  [A  non- 
sensical exclamation  used  by  the  giant  in  the 
nursery  tale  of  "Jack  the  Giant-killer"  on 
detecting  the  presence  of  Jack  by  the  smell  ] 
Nonsensical  contrivances  or  actions  to  pro- 
duce terror  or  alarm  among  the  ignorant  or 
weak-minded.    {Macaulay.) 

feel,  *fele,  *felen.  *  fell,  *vele,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  felan ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  voden.  ;  Ger. 
fiihlen;  O.  H.  Ger.  fdljan,  fuolan.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  totich  ;  to  have  a  sen- 
sation caused  by  contact  with  any  part  of  the 
body. 

2.  To  touch,  to  handle. 

"  Her  other  tender  hand  his  fair  cheek  fi-i-.U  " 

Shakesp.:  Venitsd:  A'doiitii,'ih2. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  have  a  sensation  of ;  to  perceive  within 
oneself ;  to  be  sensible  of ;  to  be  affected  by  ; 
to  experience. 

"  Pressing  my  hand  with  force  against  the  table,  I 
feel  pain,  and  I  feel  the  table  to  be  hard, "  —  ^efti  .* 
Essays,  ii.  16. 

*  2.  To  smell. 

"  So  nobll  smell  whs  tham  about. 
And  BO  gude  sauore  gflu  thui/cfe." 

Legends  of  Holy  Hood,  p.  73. 

*  3.  To  understand  ;  to  comprehend  ;  to 
perceive  with  the  iutcUect. 

"  We  sale  comenly  in  Engliah  that  we  feel  a  man's 
mind  when  we  understand  His  enteot  or  meaning,  and 
contrariwise,  when  the  same  Is  to  ua  very  darko  and 
hard  to  be  perceived,  we  do  comenly  say,  'I  cannot 
feel  his  mind,'  or  'I  have  no  mani^r  feeling  in  the 
m.a.%U>T.'"—Udal :  Apoph.  qf  Erasmus,  p.  128. 

i.  To  be  touched  or  moved  by. 

*  What  heart  hnt feels  bis  sweetly  moral  lay?" 

I  Goldsmith  :  Epitaph  on  Dr.  Parnell. 

*  5.  To  experience. 

"  Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  eartli, 
Otfelt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  Itl" 

Shakesp. ;  Henry  VIII.,  tii.  1. 

*  6.  To  try ;  to  sound  ;  to  make  trial  of ;  to 
essay  ;  to  test. 

"He  hath  wrote  this  to  feel  my  affection  to  your 
honour."— Shakesp.  ;  Lear,  1.  2. 

*  7.  To  know  ;  to  be  acquainted  with. 

"Then,  and  not  till  then,  he/eZ*  himself." 

Shakesp.  ■  Sei/ry  VIII.,' iv.  2. 

B.  Rejlex:  To  be  in  health  ;  to  find  oneself 
in  health  :  as,  How  do  you  feel  yourself 
to-day  ? 


C.  Intransitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  touch ;  to  have  per- 
ception by  the  sense  or  act  of  touching,  ' 

2.  To  seek  for  by  feeling, 

3.  To  give  or  raise  a  sensation  by  contact  or 
touch ;  to  excite  the  sense  of  feeling ;  to 
appear  to  the  touch. 

"Blind  men  say  black /ee^s  rough,  and  white  A'^^j 

BTaooth."—Dryden.    ( Webster.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  have  the  passions  moved. 

"  Oh  !  could  I  feel  as  I  have  felt,  or  be  what  I  have 
been."  Syron  :  Stanzas  for  Musir. 

2.  To  feel  oneself ;  to  perceive  onesolf  to  be. 


bSil.  b6^;  ptf^t.  JiJ^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyiat.    ph  =  f. 
Holan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion»  -^sjon  =  zhun.    -tions,  -sioUs,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  ^  b^l,  deL 
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(Followed  by  an  adjective  descriptive  of  the 
state  :  as,  A  person /ee^s  sick.) 
3,  To  know  in  the  heart ;  to  be  conscious. 

"Tliiit  I  love  lier  Ifeel," 
Shitkusii.     Much  Ado  aboiU  Nothing,  I.  1. 

'*  4.  To  search  after  ;  to  seek, 

"They  should  seek  the  Lonl  if  haply  -th<.--y  might 
/eeiaftei-  him,  imd  tiiid  \\i]n." —Acts  xvli  27. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriniiuates  between  to  fed, 
to  be  sensible,  and  to  be  conscious:  "In  the 
moral  application  to  feel  is  peculiarly  the 
property  or  act  of  the  heart :  to  be  sensible  is 
that  of  the  understanding :  an  ingenuous  mind 
feels  pain  when  it  is  sensible  of  having  cuin- 
niitted  an  error  :  one  may,  however,  feel  as 
well  as  be  sensible  by  means  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  a  person  feels  the  value  nf  anotlier's 
service  ;  is  sensible  of  his  kindness  ;  one  feels 
or  is  sensible  of  what  passes  outwardly  ;  one  is 
conscioiis  only  of  what  passes  inwardly ;  we 
feel  the  force  of  another's  remark ;  we  are 
sensible  of  the  evil  which  must  spring  from 
the  practice  of  ^-ice ;  we  are  cmiscious  of 
having  fallen  short  of  our  duty."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*feel  (1),  s.    [Fool.] 

*  feel  (2),  *  fell,  s.    [Feel,  v.] 

1.  The  sense  ot  feeling  ;  the  touch. 

2.  The  quality  of  producing  a  particular 
sensation  or  feeling  on  being  touched. 

"The  tliffereuce  of  these  tumours  will  be  diatin- 
guished  by  the  feel  "Sharp  :  Surgery. 

*  3.  Knowledge,  acquaintance. 

"  Thou  has  full  little /ei2  of  fall-  indyte. " 

Dunbar :  Evergreen,  it  53,  at,  8. 

feel'-er,  s.     [Eng. /eci;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  One  who  feels. 

"  This  haud,  whose  touch, 
Wlioae  ev'ry  touch  would  force  the  feeler's  soul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty."    Shakesp.  :  Cyinbeline,  i.  7 

2.  Fig. :  Any  device,  plan,  or  means  resorted 
to  in  order  to  ascertain  the  designs,  wishes, 
or  opinions  of  others  ;  tentative  action. 

"  After  puttiug  forth  his  right  leg  uow  and  then  as 
^feeler." — Dickeiis:  Sketches  bv  Boz,  ch.  i, 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Zoology : 

(1)  Gen. :  A  generic  terra  used  to  designate 
various  organs  of  touch  in  animals,  each  of 
which,  however,  has  a  more  specific  name. 

(2)  Specially : 

(a)  The  palpi  of  insects  which  are  organs  of 
touch  connected  with  their  labrum  or  maxilla?. 

(6)  The  antenna  of  insects  popularly  called 
their  horns,  and  by  Owen  jointed  feelers. 

(c)  The  palps  of  LepadidiB  or  Barnacles. 
(Owen:  Invertebrata,  lect.  xii.) 

2.  Bot. .  A  tendril. 

feeler-wort,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Orchidaceous  genus,  Catasetuin. 

fee'-less,  a.    [Eng.   fee;  -less.]     Without  fee 
or  reward  ;  unrewarded ;  unrecompensed, 

feel'-ing,  ^fel-ing,   pr.  par.,   a.,   &   s. 
[Feel,  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit.  :  Perceiving  by  the  touch ;  having 
perception  by  touch. 

II,  Figuratively : 

1.  Easily  afiected  or  moved ;  of  great  sensi- 
bility. 

"  Earn,  if  you  want ;  if  you  abound,  impart: 
These  both  are  pleiiaurea  to  the  feeling  heart." 

Coioper :  Progress  of  Error.  25a,  254. 

2,  Expressive  of  or  manifesting  great  sensi- 
bility ;  tending  to  excite  the  emotions  ;  affect- 
ing ;  as,  He  spoke  in  a  iwo&i  feeling  manner. 

"  Thy  wailing  words  do  much  inv  spirits  move. 
They  uttered  are  iu  such  ». feeling  f;whioii." 

Sidne/j.    {Jolijifon.) 

"*  3.  Coming  from  the  heart ;  heartfelt. 

"  I  had  '.i  feeling  aenae 
Of  all  your  royal  fiivours.'    Soiiiherne.  (Johnson.) 
B.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(2)  The  sensation  or  impression  produced  in 
the  mind  when  a  material  body  is  touched  by 
any  part  of  the  body. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  physical  sensation  of  any  kind  due  to 


any  one  of  the  senses  :  as,  a.  feeling  of  warmth, 
or  of  cold. 

(2)  A  mental  sensation  or  emotion  ;  mental 
stiite  or  disposition. 

"There  wm  a  faction  among  them  which  regarded 
him  wiUiuoirientXly  feeling."— Jiacaulai/  :  //ist.  ISng., 
ch.  V. 

(3)  Moral  conception,  consciousness,  convic- 
tion. 

"One  word  aloue  can  paiut  to  thee 
That  mure  Wvaw  feeling— X  was  FreR  ! " 

Jiyroa:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  18. 

■*  (4)  -Experience,  knowledge,  acquaintance. 

"  He  had  some  feeling  of  the  sport, " 

Shakes}}.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  til.  2. 

(5)  8enaibility ;  readiness  to  feel  for  and 
sympathise  with  distress  ;  tenderness  of  heart. 

"By  objects  which  might  force  the  auul  to  aliate 
Ker feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate  " 

Wordsworth :  Happy  Warrior. 

(6)  That  element  in  oar  moral  constitution 
which  is  possessed  of  sensibility  or  sensitive- 
ness :  as,  To  hurt  a  person's  feelings. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Fine  Arts  :  That  visible  quality  of  a  work 
of  art  which  embodies  the  mental  emotion  of 
the  artist,  and  similarly  affects  the  spectator. 

2.  Phys.  S  Psychol. :  According  to  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  any  portion  of  conscious- 
ness which  occupies  a  place  sufficiently  large 
to  give  it  a  perceivable  individuality,  any 
one  which  has  its  individuality  so  marked  off 
from  adjacent  portions  of  consciousness  by 
quantitative  contrasts,  and  which  when  intro- 
spectively  contemplated  appears  to  be  homo- 
geneous. Classifying  them  by  their  functions, 
they  may  be  divided  into  centrally-initiated 
f**elings  called  emotions,  and  peripherally- 
initiated  feelings  called  sensations.  These 
last  again  are  subdivided  into  epiperipheral 
sensations,  being  those  which  arise  on  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  body,  and  endoperi- 
pheral  sensations,  those  which  arise  in  its 
interior.  The  proximate  components  of  mind 
are  of  two  broadly  contrasted  kinds,  feelings 
and  the  relations  between  them.  Quantity  of 
feeling  is  of  two  kinds,  that  which  arises  from 
intense  excitation  of  a  few  nerves,  and  that 
which  springs  from  slight^xcitation  of  many 
nerves.    (H.  Spencer:  Psycliol.,  ch.  ii.) 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between /eeZtng, 
seiisation,  and  sense:  "  i^ee^infir  is  the  genei'al, 
sensation  and  sense  are  the  special  terms  ;  the 
feeling  is  either  physical  or  moral :  the  sensa- 
tion is  mostly  physical :  the  sense  physical  in 
the  general,  and  moral  in  the  particular  appli- 
cation. The  tenn  feeling  is  most  adai^ted  to 
ordinary  discourse  ;  that  of  sensation  is  better 
suited  to  the  grave  and  scientific  style  :  acluld 
may  talk  of  an  unpleasant /ee^iug';  a  profes- 
sional man  talks  of  the  sensation  of  giddiness  : 
it  is  our  duty  to  command  and  curb  our  feel- 
ings ;  it  is  folly  to  watch  every  passing  sensa- 
tion. The  feeling,  in  a  moral  sense,  has  its 
seat  in  the  heart ;  it  is  transitory  and  variable  : 
ssnse  has  its  seat  in  the  understanding  ;  it  is 
permanent  and  regular.  We  may  have  feelings 
of  anger,  ill-will,  envy,  and  the  like,  which 
cannot  be  too  quickly  overpowered,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  those  of  love,  charity,  and  benevo- 
lence ;  although  there  is  no  feeling,  however 
good,  which  does  not  require  to  be  kept  under 
control  by  a  proper  sense  of  religion." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  feeling, 
sensibility,  and  susceptibility:  " Seiisibility  is 
always  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  habit.  Traits  of 
feeling  in  young  people  are  happy  omens  in  the 
estimation  of  the  preceptoi' :  an  exquisite 
sensibility  is  not  a  desirable  gift ;  it  creates  an 
infinite  disproportion  of  pains.  Feeling  and 
sensibility  are  here  taken  as  moral  properties, 
which  are  awakened  as  much  by  the  operations 
of  the  mind  within  itself  as  by  external  objects. 
Susceptibility  designates  that  property  of  the 
body  or  the  mind  which  consists  in  being 
ready  to  take  an  aftection  from  external  ob- 
jects ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  person's  suscejiti- 
bility  to  take  cold,  or  his  susceptibility  to  be 
affected  with  grief,  joy,  or  any  other  passion  : 
if  an  excess  of  sensibility  be  an  evil,  an  ex- 
cess of  susceptibility  is  a  still  greater  evil ;  it 
makes  us  a  slave  tu  every  circumstance,  how- 
ever trivial,  which  comes  under  our  notice." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

feel'-ihg-ly.  *  fel-ing-ly,  culv,     [Eng.  feel- 
ing; -ly.] 

1.  With  feeling  or  expression  of  sensibility  ; 
tenderly. 

"  The  words  of  men  leaving  the  world  make  usually 
the  deepest  impressions,  being  spoken  most  feelingly, 
andwltli  least  aftecUation."— flutes.'  I-hineral  Sermon 

of  Dr.  T.  JacoinA. 


2.  So  as  to  be  sensibly  felt ;  heartily. 

"  How  toilaome,  nay,  how  dire  it  was,  by  thee 
Is  known— by  uoue,  perha[ja,  ao  feelingly. 

Wordswtn-th:  To  Thomas  Clurkaon. 

*  feer-less»  a.  [Eng.  feel :  -less.]  Without  ot 
destitute  of  feeling  ;  insensible. 

*  feelth,  s.  [Eng.  feel ;  suff.  -th,  as  in  warmth, 
&C.J    Feeling. 

feer.  feir,  s.  [A.S.  fyrlan  =  to  make  a  fur- 
row.] The  act  or  process  of  m.arking  out  the 
limits  of  a  field  to  be  ploughed  by  drawing  a 
furrow  on  each  side. 

^  feere,  *.    [Fere.] 

pi.  [Fee,  s.] 
Law :  Ceitain  perquisites  allowed  to  officers 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  Their 
amount  is  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  by 
rule  or  order  of  a  Court,  or  by  ancient  usage. 
(Wliarton.) 

fee§ie»  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  race,  a  run. 
(liaret.) 

feet,  s.  pi.    [Foot.] 

feet-sides,  s.  pi.  Ropes,  used  instead  of 
chains,  which  are  fixed  to  the  hames  before, 
and  to  the  swingletree  behind,  in  ploughing. 
(Scotch  &  Northum.) 

feet-washing,  s. 

1.  A  ceremony  performed,  often  witli  some 
ludicrous  accompaniments,  to  a  bride  or  bride- 
groom, the  night  preceding  marriage. 

"The  eveuing  l>efore  a  wedding  there  is  a^ceremony 
aalled  the  feet-washing,  when  the  bride-maids  attend 
the  future  bride,  and  wash  her  feet."— Letters  from,  a 
Gentleman  in  North  of  Scotland,  i.  26L 

2.  Transferrently,  the  night  on  which,  this 
custom  is  observed. 

"The  eve  of  the  weddiug-day  is  termed  the  feet- 
washinp,  when  a  party  of  the  neighboui-s  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  assemble  at  their  respective  houses ;  a 
tub  of  water  is  brought,  in  which  the  feet  of  the  party 
are  placed,  and  a  small  piece  of  silver  or  copper  money 
dropped  into  the  water;  but  at  this  moment  one  of  the 
company  generally  tosses  in  a  handful  of  soot,  by  which 
the  water  is  completely  blackened  ;  a  most  eager  and 
ludicrous  scramble  now  takes  place  among  the  hula  and 
lasses,  striving  who  shall  get  the  piece  of  money,  jmah- 
iug,  shoving,  and  splashing  al)Ove  the  ellwws;  for  the 
lucky  tluder  is  to  he  first  married  of  the  comjiany.  A 
second  and  more  cleanly  ablution  takes  place." — Ediji- 
burgh  Magazine,  Nov.  1818,  p.  412. 

feeth,  feltli,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  net,  fixed 
and  stretching  into  the  bed  of  a  river. 

feith-net,  s.     Tlie  same  as  Feeth  (q.v.), 

"The  largest  feith-net  is  six  fathoms  long,  two 
fathoms  deep  at  the  river  end,  and  one  fathom  at  the 
laud  end." — State,  Leslie  of  Powia,  &c.,  p.  lOfl. 

feef-leSS,  a.  [Eng.  /ee(;  -less.]  Destitute  or 
deprived  of  feet ;  footless. 

"There behold  the  mangled,  headless,  fectless corpses 
of  their  fellow-couutrymen." — FaUert  Holy  IKor,  p.  196. 

feeze  (1),  v.t    [Feaze  (2),  v.] 

feeze  (2),  v.t.  [Fr.  vis  =  a  screw.]  To  twist 
or  turn,  as  a  screw. 

^  (1)  To  feeze  about:  To  hang  ofi'and  on  ;  to 
move  backwards  and  forwards  within  a  small 
compass. 

(2)  To  feeze  on  :  To  screw. 

(3)  To  feeze  off :  To  unscrew. 

(4)  To  feeze  up : 
(a)  To  flatter. 

(6)  To  work  up  into  a  passion. 
feeze-nail,  s.    A  screw-nail. 


,s.   [Feeze  (2),  v.]  A  state  of  excitement 
^feffe,  v.t.     [Feoff,  u.] 

*  feg,  s.    [Fig.] 

*  fegs,  excJam.     [A  corrupt.  o£ faith.]    In  faith. 

Feh'-ling,  s.    [For  etym.  see  def.]    The  name 
of  the  inventor  of  the  solution  called  after  him, 

Fehling's  solution,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  solution  used  to  determine  the 
amount  of  glucose  in  a  solution.  It  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  in  200  cubic  cent,  of  distilled 
water,  34:*64  grammes  of  pure  crystallized 
cupric  sulphate,  previously  powdered  and 
pressed  between  blotting  paper,  and  mixing  it 
with  174  grammes  of  Rochelle  salt  dissolved 
in  400  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  pure  caustic  soda. 
Sp.  gr.  VH,  the  volume  being  made  up  to  1 
litre.  Each  c.c.  of  the  solution  represents  5 
niillegrammes  of  anhydrous  grape  sugar,  7"46 
millegrammes  of  milk  sugar,    03464  gramme 


^te,  f3.t,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  S^ian.     as,  <B=:e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kW* 
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of  cupric  sulphate  and  '01103  gi-amme  of  CuO. 
The  liquid  must  be  kept  in  bottles  protected 
from  the  liglit,  and  from  absorption  of  CO2 
from  the  air.  A  known  volume  of  the  Feh- 
ling's  solution,  10  c„c.  of  solution  and  40  c.c. 
of  water  is  j^hiced  in  a  white  porcelain  dish, 
heated  to  boiling,  and  a  diluted  solution  of 
liquid  to  be  examined  is  run  in  from  a  burette 
till  the  whole  of  the  copper  is  separated  as 
suboxide,  as  shown  from  the  absence  of  blue 
colour.  Starch  can  be  converted  into  glucose 
by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  100  parts 
of  grape  sugar  =  90  of  stareli,  therefore  each 
c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution  equals  4"5  inille- 
grammes  of  starch.    {Blyth:  Fract.  C7i«m.) 

*  f^ide,  *.    [Feud.] 

f^igh  igh  guttural),  interj.    [FyJ 

fSlen   (ff  silent).    •  fjain-en,    *  fiiyn-en, 
""feigne,  * feine.  *  feyne,  v.t.  &  L    [Ft. 
feindre,  from  La-t.  Jingo  =  to  feign.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  invent  or  imagine ;  to  image  by  an  act 
of  the  mind. 

"No  such  things  are  done  as  thou  sayeet,  but  thou 
fcignedst  them  out  of  thine  owu  heart." — Sehem.  vi.  8. 

2.  To  make  a  show  of,  to  pretend,  to  coun- 
terfeit. 

"  He  shulde  not  with  feigned  chere 
Deceive  love."  Oowcr,  i,  C7. 

*  3.  To  dissemble,  to  hide,  to  conceal  under 
a  false  show. 

"Yet  both  do  strive  their  fearfulness  to  feign." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  20. 

*  B.  Reflex. :  To  assume  a  false  or  counter- 
feit apjwarance. 

"Sefeynedehym  somdel  ayk." 

Jiobert  qf  Gloucester,  p.  336. 

C,  Tntransitive  : 

1.  To  represent  falsely,  to  fable,  to  relate  in 
fiction. 

"The  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods." 
Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  80. 

2.  To  counterfeit,  to  dissemble. 

"  Most  friendship  is  feigning" 

Shakeap. :  At  You  Like  It,  il,  ?. 

T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to /eij;^. 
and  to  pretend:  "These  words  maybe  used 
either  for  doing  or  saying;  they  are  both  op- 
posed to  what  is  true,  but  they  differ  from  the 
motives  of  the  agent :  to  feign  is  taken  eitlier 
in  a  bad  or  an  indifferent  sense ;  to  pretend 
always  in  a  bad  sense  :  one  feigns  in  order  to 
gain  some  future  end  ;  a  person  feigns  sickness 
in  order  to  be  excused  from  paying  a  disagree- 
able visit :  one  pretends  in  order  to  serve  a 
S resent  purpose  ;  a  child  pretends  to  have  lost 
is  book  who  wishes  to  excuse  himself  for  his 
idleness.  To  feign  consists  often  of  a  line  of 
conduct ;  to  pretend  consists  always  of  words  ; 
Ulysses  feigned  madness  in  order  to  escape 
from  going  to  the  Trojan  war ;  according  to 
Virgil,  the  Grecian  Sinon  pretended  to  be  a 
deserter  come  over  to  the  Trojan  camp  :  in 
matters  of  speculation,  to  feign  is  to  invent  by 
force  of  the  imagination  ;  to  pretend  is  to  set 
up  by  force  of  self-conceit."  (Crabb  :  l^ng. 
Synon.) 

feigned  (g  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Feign.] 

feigned-diseases,  s.  pi. 

Civil  or  Military  Law,  £  Med. :  A  simu- 
lated disease,  a  disease  of  which  a  person 
imitates  the  symptoms.  Beggars  sometimes 
do  so  to  excite  pity,  soldiers  to  escape  duty, 
prisoners  to  gain  mitigation  of  punishment, 
and  people  hurt  in  railway  or  other  accidents 
or  in  assaults,  to  create  the  belief  that  they  are 
more  seriously  injured  than  is  really  the  case. 
[Malingering.] 

feigned-issue,  s. 

Laiv :  A  proceeding  in  law  whereby  an 
action  is  supposed  to  be  brought  by  consent 
of  the  parties,  to  determine  some  disputed 
right,  without  the  formality  or  expense  of 
pleading. 

feign'-ed-ly  (g  silent),  *  fain-ed-ly,  adv. 

[En'f;.  feigned ;  -ly.]  In  a  feigned  or  fictitious 
manner ;  in  fiction ;  not  in  reality ;  not 
truly. 

"Such  is  found  to  have  been  falsely  undfeigncdf;/  in 
some  of  the  hentheus."— Bacon:  Essays :  Of  Friendship. 

ISign'-ed-ness  (.g  silent),  *  feign- ed- 
nesse,  s.  {'E.-n^.  feigned ;  -ness.]  Deceit,  de- 
ception, false  pretence,  sham. 

"The  church  is  not  the  school  of  feigned  ncsse  and 
hypocrisy,  but  of  truth  and  sincerity."  —  Jlamar  : 
Trans,  of  Beta's  Hermon,  p.  30. 


f^ign'-er  {g  silent),  *  fain-er,  *  fayn-er, 
*feyn-are,  *  feyn-ere,  s.  [Eng.  feign; 
-er.]  One  who  feigns  ;  an  inventor  ;  one  who 
assumes  a  false  appearance  ;  a  counterfeiter. 
"  And  these  three  voices  differ :  all  the  things  done, 
the  doing,  and  the  doer ;  the  thiu^'  feiyned.the  feigning, 
and  the  feigner ;  so  the  poem,  the  poesy,  and  the  poet " 
—BenJonton:  Discoveries. 

feign'-ing  {g  silent).  ^  £ain-ing,  ^  fein- 
ing,  *  feyn-yng,  *  feyn-ynge,  pr.  par. , 
a.,  &  s.    [Feign.] 

A.  &  B,  ^5  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  inventing ;  the  act 
of  assuming  a  false  or  counterfeit  appearance  ; 
a  false  appearance. 

"  Wholie  and  plaine  I  yelde  me 
Vf  ithoutf eining  or  faiutise." 

Jlatnaunt  of  the  Rose. 

*  felgn'-ing-l3r    (g  silent),   *  fein-ing-ly, 

adv.  [Eng.  feigning ;  -ly.]  In  a  feigning, 
assumed,  or  counterfeit  manner ;  under  a 
false  appearance  ;  falsely,  not  truly. 

"To  the  which   they  faininglg  assented."— Srow.* 
West  Saxons  (dJi.  lOll). 

^  fell.  V.t.     [Feel.] 

*  felne,  v.t.    [Feign.] 

*  fi^int,  u.    [Faint,  a.] 

*  feint»  v.i.    [Faint,  v.] 

feints  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  feinte,  fern,  of  feint,  pa.  par. 
of  feindre  =  to  feign.] 
*  A.  As  adj. :  Feigned,  counterfeit. 
"  Dressed  up  into  any/etn/ appearance  of  it."— Locke. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1,  A  feigned  or  assumed  appearance  ;  a  false 
or  counterfeit  show  ;  a  .sham  ;  something  un- 
real or  cbunterfeit. 

"  And,  serving  God  herself  through  loere  constraint, 
Concludes  his  unfeigned  love  of  hiui  n  feint." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  747,  748. 

2.  A  feigned  or  mock  attack  ;  a  pretence  of 
aiming  at  one  part  while  another  is  the  real 
object  of  attack. 

"  In  the  breast  encamped,  prepares 
For  well -bred /eiiitj  and  future  wars." 

Prior :  Alma,  ii, 

feint,  v.i.  [Feint,  a.]  To  make  a.  feint,  or 
pretended  attack. 

"  He  practised  every  pass  and  ward, 
To  thrust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard." 

Scott :  Lady  of  tJie  Lake,  v.  15. 

*  feint-ise,  *feynt-yse,  s.    [Faintise.] 
"^  felnt-ly,  *feynt-ly,  adv.    [Faintly.] 

*  feint-ness,  *  feynt-ne,  i..    [Faintness.] 
'  feire,  k.    [Fair,  s.] 

*  feith,  s.    [Faith.] 

^  fel  (1),  s.    [Fell  (1),  s.] 

*  fel  (2),  s.    [Lat.  =  gall.]     [Fell  (3),  5.]     Gall. 

fel-bovinunit  s.  Ox-gall.  An  extract  of 
this  is  used  by  artists  to  remove  greasiness 
from  colours,  &c. 

*  fel,  pret.  of  V.     [Fall.] 
^  fel»  a.    [Fell,  a.] 

fBl'-^-der^,  S.      [FiLANDEBS.] 

fel-ap-ton,  a.  [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 
Logic :  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  mode  of 
syllogisms  in  the  third  figure,  in  which  the 
Middle  Term  is  made  the  subject  of  the  Major 
and  of  the  Minor  premiss.  By  this  mode  we 
arrive  at  a  Particular  Negative  from  a  Uni- 
Aeraal  Negative  and  a  Universal  Affirmative, 
thus  : 

(fEl)   No  A  is  B. 

(Ap)    All  A  IS  C. 

(ton)  Some  C  is  not  B. 

*  fel~aw,  ;>.    [Fellow.] 

*  fel-aw-sMp,  fl.    [Fellowship,  5.] 

*'  fel-aw-shipe,  v.t.    [Fellowship,  v.] 

*  feld,  s.    [Field.] 

^  feld-en,  pret.  of  v.    [Fell.] 
''  feld-fare,  s.    [Fieldfare.] 

feld'-spar,    feld'-path,    f^l'-spath,    s 

[Felspar.] 

f€ld-sp&th'-ic,  fSld-sp^th'-ose,  a.    [Eng. 

feUlspath  ;  -ic,  -ose.] 


Min. :  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  or  containing 
feld.spar.    [Felspathic] 

*  fele  (1),  *  feale,  ""  feole,  *^  veole,  a.  & 

adv.    [A.S.  fela,  feola,  fecela  =a  large  number.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Many. 

"Ffewe  mene  agayne /eZc. "    Morte  ArUiure,  2,162. 

B.  ^5  adv. :  Very,  exceedingly. 

"Syn  the  fre  is  sofaire,  and  so  fele  vertus." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  1,884. 

^fele  (2),  "feal,  *  feall,  a.  &  ^.  [A.S. 
fcele  =  faithful.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Faithful,  loyal. 

"I  sail  be  leall  an  feal  to  sovl"— Balfour :  Prac- 
ticks,  p.  127. 

2.  Just,  fail',  proper. 

"To  pay  the  feall  thirde  of  the  said  abbay."— /IcM 
James  VII.  (15SI),  p.  236. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  liege-man,  a  faithful  adherent. 

"  That  they  sail  be  le&llfealis  to  him  and  hia  airis." 
—Balfour .  Fracttcks,  p.  127. 

2.  A  salary,  a  stipend. 

"  The  said  lorde  quiet  clamis  and  disohargis  the  said 
James  of  all  and  syndry  guidis  of  airschip,  to  gidder 
with  thefealis  of  the  chautorie  and  denrie  of  Glasg'iv 
bifihoprie,"  &,c.— Acts  Mary,  1543  (ed.  Ibl4),  p.  43&. 

^  fele  (1),  V.    [Feel,  v.] 

"  fele  (2),  v.t.  [A.S.  feolan;  Icel.  fela;  0.  H. 
Ger.falhan;  Goth.  ^i/ta7i.]  To  hide,  to  con- 
ceal, to  veil. 

"  This  godhed  in  fleis  was/«7irf." 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  12. 

*  fele-fold,    *  fele-feld,    ^  fele-fald.    u.. 

[A.S.  fektfeald.]    Manifold,  of  many  kinds. 
"  That  land  folc  hom  ouersette  miA  felefelde  pine." 
Old  English  Homilies,  li,  51. 

*fele-fold,  *fele-falde,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fele- 

FOLD,  a.\ 

A,  Trans. :  To  multiply,  to  increase  in 
numbers. 

"Hou  felefolded  are  thai  that  droves  me  to  do  me 
wa."  Early  English  Psalter:  Ps.  iii.  2. 

S.  Intrans. :  To  multiply  ;  to  be  increased 
in  numbers. 

"  Over  se-sand  fclefalde  sal  thai." 

Early  English  Psalter :  Ps.  cxxxviii.  18. 

*  fS-li9'-i-fly,  v.t.  [Lat.  felix  (genit.  felicis)  - 
happy  :  facio  (pass.^o)  =  to  make.]  To  make 
happy ;  to  felicitate.    (Qiiarles.) 

fe-liy'-i-tate,  v.t.  [Felicitate,  a. ;  Fr.  felt- 
citer;  Sp.  f elicit ar  ;  Itid.  felicita re] 

*  1.  To  make  happy  ;  to  confer  happiness 
upon. 

"  What  a  glorious  entertainment  and  pleasure  would 
fill  and  felicitate  his  spirit." — Watts.    [Johnson.) 

2.  To  congratulate ;  to  wish  joy  or  happi- 
ness to. 

"  The  enemies  of  France  .  .  .  ea,geTly  felicitated  one 
another."— J/acauiaff  ,■  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xvt 

K  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
felicitate  and  to  congratulate:  "Felicitate  ,  .  . 
signifies  to  make  happy,  and  is  applicable  only 
to  ourselves ;  congratulate  ...  is  to  make 
agreeable,  and  is  applicable  either  to  ourselves 
or  others  ;  we  felicitate  ourselves  on  having 
escaped  the  danger  ;  v^e  congratulate  others  on 
their  good-fortune."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fe-li9'-i-tate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  felicitatus,  pa. 
par.  oSfelicito,  from  Lat.  felix  (genit.  felicis)  = 
happy.]    Made  happy. 

"  I  am  a.\one  felicitate 
In  your  dear  highness'  love." 

Sliakesjj.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

fe-li9-i-ta'-tion,  a.  [Fr.,  from  feliciter  =  to 
felicitate  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  felicitating  or 
congratulating  another  on  his  good  fortune; 
congratulation. 

"  I  did  not  think  myself  warranted  to  break  in  upon 
yon,  either  with  my  acknowledgments  or  felicitations." 
—Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson,  i.  177. 

^fS-li9'-i-tous,  a.  [Lat.  fdix  (genit.  felids)  = 
happy.]  Happy  ;  prosperous  ;  skilful ;  well- 
suited,  adapted,  or  expressed. 

"  A.  felicitous  adaptation  of  the  organ  to  the  object." 
—Paley  ;  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxvi. 

fe-li9'-i-tOUS-ly,  adv.    {E.uq.  felicitous ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  felicitous,  happy,  or  prosperous 
manner ;  prosperously. 

"To  reiffu  long,  prosperously.  B-nd  felicitously  to 
God's  pleasure."— ^urrttfi  .-  Records,  bk.  iii.,  No  17. 

2.  Appi-opriately,  suitably,  in  a  fit  and  be- 
coming manner :  as,  He  expressed  himself  very 
felicitously  on  the  subject. 


bSil.  b^S";  p^t,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^lenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f, 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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fg-lic'-i-toii3-ness,s.  [Eng.  felicitons;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  felicitous  ;  appro- 
p]'iateiiess  ;  aptness. 

fe-lic'-i-ty.  ^  fe-lic-i-te,  *  fe-lic-i-tee» 
'  fe-lic-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  felicitc.  froui  Lat. 
fellGitas,  frnin  felix  (genit.  felicis)  =  happy; 
ii\-).  felicidad  ;  Fovt.  feUcidade  ;  Ital.  f elicit  a.] 
1.  Happiness  ;  blissfulness  ;  blessedness  ; 
goucl  fortune. 

"  Johnaoii  declared  thata  tuvern  chair  was  the  throne 
of  h\xma.u  fc'Ucity.'—Jlacnul'u/:  But.  Eng.,  ch,  iii. 

'2.  A  blessing  ;asource  of  happiness  or  bliss. 

"  Uli^  felicities  lit  her  wonderful  retgn  may  be  qqih- 
plete."— .IKcrfcury.    (Johnson.) 

*  3,  A  happy  faculty  or  skill ;  dexterity. 

"  Kia  fnHci^i/  iu  takiug a  likeuess." — Walpole  .  Anec- 
dotes of' Painting,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

4.  Appropriateness,  neatness,  happiness,  apt- 
ness :  as,  t\iQ  felicity  of  an  expression. 

^  For  the  difference  between  felicity  and 
happiness,  see  Happiness. 

fe'-lid,  s.     [FELiD.t;.]    One    ftheFelidte. 
fe'-li-dse,  5.  pL     [Lat.  feli\  fdes  (genit,  felis)^ 
a  cat,  and  fem.  pi,  adj,  butf.  -uto.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Mammals,  order  Car- 
nivora,  tribe  Digitigrada.    Head,  short,  round  : 

jaws,  short ;  teeth,  incisor,  ^^,  or  they  may 

be  called  ■^,  premolars,  ^,  molars,  ^.  Or 
by  another  arrangement  preferred  by  Owen 
the  premolars  are  called  gi^,  and  the  molai-s, 
j5i-  111  all  there  are  thirty  teeth.  The 
canines  are  long  and  large :  it  is  with  them 
that  prey  is  held.  The  true  molars  are  also 
large,  sharp,  and  terminated  by  two  or  three 
points  :  the  others,  too,  are  enamelled,  and  the 
cutting  edges  of  the  upper  and  lower  series 
fit  into  each  other  and  operate  like  a  pair  of 
scissors.  The  motion  of  the  jaw  is  chiefly 
vertical.  The  legs  are  powerful,  claws  exten- 
sile, the  foot  so  cushioned  on  the  sole  as  to 
permit  these  animals  to  approach  their  victims 
with  noiseless  tread.  There  are  but  two 
recent  genera,  the  typical  Fells  (in  which  the 
species  are  numerous),  and  Cynselurus,  with  a 
single  species,  tlie  Cheetah.  Representatives 
of  the  family  exist  in  both  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds.     One  is  British.     [Felis,] 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  has  existed  from  at 
least  the  Middle  Eocene.  It  became  abundant 
in  the  Miocene. 

fe'-li-form.  a.  [Lat,  fdis  =  a  cat,  and  forma 
=  fonn,]  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of 
a  cat. 

t  fe-li'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  felis,  feles  (genit,  fells) 
=  a  cat,  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Felidee. 
When  the  family  Felidse  was  made  to  compre- 
hend the  hysenas  and  dogs  as  well  as  the  cats, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  arrangement  of  Swain- 
son  and  his  school,  such  a  sub-family  as 
Felinae  was  necessary  ;  now  that  these  are  ex- 
cluded, it  has  sunk  into  disuse. 

f^'-Hne,  (t.  &  s.  [Lat.  fklinus,  irom  felis  =  a  cat,] 
A.  As  adjecti  ve : 

1.  Lit. :  Like  or  allied  to  a  cat  in  outward 
form. 


Ifoeven :  ffaTidboofc  of  Zoology,  ii.  704. 

2.  Fig.  :  Having  the  mental  characteristics 
attributed  to  the  species  ;  sly,  stealthy. 

B.  As  suhst.  .  A  member  of  the  family 
Felidse  (q.v.). 

"The  large  aa,v&g&feU>ie  that  ranges  the  waste  lands. " 
—  Wood:  Ulus.  Nat.  HUi..  i.  106. 

46' -lis,  s.     [Lat,,  =  a  cat.] 

1.  Zool,  :  Cat,  A  Linnsean  genus  ot  animals 
corresponding  with  Felidse  (q-v.'^  Some, 
however,  break  it  up  into  various  genera, 
though  admitting  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
any  important  characters  to  discriminate 
them.  When  the  genus  is  not  broken  up, 
Ihcn  Felis  Uo  is  the  Lion,  F.  tigris  the  Bengal 
Tiger,  F.  leopardns  the  Leopard— of  which  tlie 
Panther  (F.  pordus)  may  be  only  a  variety, 
and  the  Ounce  (F,  unda)  the  half-developed 
young — F.  juhata  the  Hunting  Leopard  or 
Cheetah,  F.  ovca  the  Jaguar,  F.  concolor  the 
Puma,  F.  lyncus  the  European  Lynx,  and 
F.  catus  the  Wild  Cat,  the  last-named  species 
being  British. 

2,  Paloiont. :  The  genus  came  into  existence 
at  least  as  early  as  the  Mi^jcene.   Subsequently 


to  the  Glacial  period  there  was  a  British  species, 
Felis  spelcea,  which  was,  perhaps,  not  specifi- 
cally distinct  from  the  modern  lion,  F.  lea, 

Fe-Ux'-i-an,  s.  [From  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel.] 
Ch.  Hist.  :  One  of  a  religious  sect  in  Spain 
in  the    eighth    century  who    supported  the 
teaching  of  the  Adoptians.    [Adoptian,] 

fell,  pret.  ofv.     [Fall,  v.] 

fell,  ^  fel,  *  felle,  <x.  &  adv.    [A.S.  fel;  0.  Dut, 
k  O.  Fr.  fel.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Cruel,  fierce,  barbarous,  savage,  inhuman. 

"  The  keen  hYxns.,  fellett  of  th&fell." 

Thomson :  Summer,  921. 

2.  Marked  by  cruelty  or  savageness. 

"  Whose /«?Z  delight 
Was  to  encourage  moit.iI  tight 
'Twixt  birtU  to  oattle  trained. ' 

C'owpcr :  Cock- Fighter' a  Garland. 

3.  Strong  and  active. 

"  A  bonny  terrLer  that,  sir,  and  a.  fell  ehield  at  the 
vera.\m."—scoU :  Guy  Mannering,  ch,  xxii. 

*  '1.  Earnest,  intent. 

"  I  ;uii  30  fell  to  my  busineBa." — Pepys :  Diary,  Jan. 
15,  lCt-r,-7 
*■'  B.  As  adv. :  In  a  cruel,  fierce,  or  barbarous 

manner. 

fell  (1),  *  fel  (1),  ^  felle  (1),  s.  [Icel.  flail,  fell 
=  a  mountain;  cogn,  with  Dut,  field;  Sw, 
fjdll.] 

1,  A  rocky  hill ;   precipitous,    rocky,  and 
barren  ground, 

"  The  moon  will  soon  riae  over  t\xe  fells." — Scott :  Rob 
Roy,  ch.  xiv. 

*  2,  A  field, 

"  In  the  inosiYfell."    Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  9.  17, 

fell-bloom,  s. 

Bot. :  Lotus  corniculatus. 

fell-wort,  fel-wort,  feld-wort,  s. 

Bot.  :   The  herb   Baldmoney,  a  species   of 
Gentiana,  G.  Amarella. 


feU  (2),  "  fel  (2),  *  felle  (2;,  s.  [A.S.  fd,  fell ; 
cogn,  with  Dut,  vel ;  Icei.  fell ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
vel ;  Lat,  pellis  ;  Gr.  Tre'AAa  ^ella).'} 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  skin. 

"  He  was  vayr  of  fless  a.nd  felle." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  287. 

2,  A  hide  ;  the  skin  of  an  animah 

"  Why.  we  are  still  handling  our  ewea ;  and  their 
fells,  a.s  you  know,  are  greasy." — Shakesp. ;  As  you  Like 
It,  iii.  2. 

3,  Skin  which  is  covered  with  hair, 

""My  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouae  and  stir 
As  life  were  in'L"  Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v,  5. 

II.  Technically:     , 

1.  Metall.  :  The  finer  poitions  of  lead  ore 
whieh  fall  through  the  meshes  of  the  sieve 
when  the  ore  is  sorted  by  sifting. 

2.  Weaving:  The  end  of  a  web,  formed  by 
the  last  thread  of  the  weft. 

3.  Sewing:  A  form  of  hem  in  which  one 
edge  is  folded  over  the  other  and  sewed  down  ; 
or  in  which  one  edge  is  left  projecting  and  is 
sewed  down  over  the  previous  seam. 

fell-Ill,  s'.    (See  extract,) 

"  Aged  cattle,  especially  females,  are  liable  to  be 
hide  Ijonnd,  a  disease  kuown  here  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countiea  by  the  name  ot  fell-ill.  The  fell  or 
skin,  instead  of  being  soft  uud  looae,  becomes  Imrd, 
and  sticks  closely  to  the  flesh  and  bones."— J^rWc. 
Suro.  Jioxb.,  p.  no. 

fell-rot,  s,  A  disease  in  sheep  aff'ecting 
the  skin  ;  a  species  of  rot. 


*fSU(3),  *fel(3), 
bitterness. 


[Lat.  fell  =  gall.  ]    Anger ; 


"  CTutroubled  of  vile  feare  or  bitter /eM." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  Ill,  xL  2. 

*  fell  (4),  s.    [Fell  (2),  v.] 

1,  A  felling  ;  a  quantity  of  timber  felled. 

"  Seventeen  yeara'  growth  affords  a  tolerable /eM," — 
Evelyn  :  Sylvn. 

2.  Lot,  fortune, 
fell(l),  v.t.    [Fell (2),  s.] 

Seviing ;  To  lay  a  seam  or  hem  level  with 
the  cloth. 

"  FeUing  the  Beams  and  whipping  the  frill," 

Barham  ■  Ingoldtby  Legends;  Aunt  Fanny. 

feU(2),  *  felle,  *  feU-en,   *  feoU-en,  v.t. 

[A,S.  fellan,  a  causative  form,  from  fallan,*the 
ori'g.  form  of  A.S,  feallan  =  to  fall ;  cogn.  with 


Dut.  vellen;    Dan.  faslde ;    Sw.  fdlla;    IceL 
fella  ;  Ger.  fallen  ;  O.  Fris.  falki,  fella  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  falllun,  fellaii.] 
I,  Literally: 

1.  To  cause  to  fall  down ;  to  knock  down ; 
to  bring  to  the  ground. 

"  Villain,  ataud  or  III  fell  thee  down." 

Sliakesp. :  2  Ifenry  VI.,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  hew  or  cut  down  as  a  tree. 

"  This  forest  will  I  fell."  Tristram,  iii.  43. 

*  IL  Fig.  :  To  bring  down, 
"  Ful  (a«t  he/eW  her  xjride."  Tristram,  i,  17. 

fell'-a-We,  a.  [Eug.  fell  (2),  v. ;  -oftie.]  Cap- 
able'of  being  felled ;  fit  to  be  felled. 

fel'-lah  (pi,  fel'-la-heen),  -s,  [Arab,]  An 
Egyptian  agricultural  labourer  or  peasant. 

feU  -er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  fdl  (1),  v.  ;  -er,] 

Sewing-machine:  An  attachment  for  making 
a  felled  seam,  i.e.,  one  in  which  two  edges 
being  niii  together  are  folded  overaud  atitChed, 

^fell'-er  (2),  5.  [Eng,  fell  (2),  v.;  -er.}  One 
who  fells  or  cuts  down  trees, 

"Since  thou  art  laid  down,  no  feller  ia  come  up 
against  us." — Isaiah  xiv.  8. 

"  fell'-hood,  '^  fel-hede,  *  [Eng.  fell,  a. ; 
hood.]    Cruelty,  savageness, 

"  Felhede  of  herte." — Ayenbite„i>.  29. 

fel'-lic,  K.     [Lat.  fel  =  gall ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -jc.] 
Chem. :  The  same  as  Fellinic  (q.v,). 

*fel-lif'-lu-oU8,  a.  [Lat,  fel  (genit.  fellis)= 
gall;  fhw  •=  to  flow;  Eng,  adj.  suff,  -oifs.] 
Flowing  with  gall, 

fell'-ing.  pr-  VO,r.,  a.,  &  s.     [Fell  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partlcip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  s-ubst. :  The  act  of  hewing  trees. 

felling  -  axe,  s.  An  axe  specifically 
adapted  for  cutting  down  timber,  in  contm- 
distinctioii  to  an  axe  for  logging"  off,  butting, 
lopping,  hewing,  &c.     [Axe,] 

felling-machine,  s.  a  machine  for 
cutting  down  standing  timber. 

felling-saw,  s.  A  saw  with  a  taper 
blade  about  six  and  a  half  feet  long,  with 
gullet-teeth,  and  operated  like  the  cross-cut 
saw  by  a  man  or  men  at  each  end. 


■  gall.]     Of  or  per- 


fSl-lin'-ic,  a.     [Lat. 
taining  to  gall. 

fellinic  acid,  s. 

Cliem. :  An  acid  obtained  from  gall. 

f€ll'-mdn-ger,  s.  [Eng,  fell  (2),  s.,  and  mong&r.] 
A  dealer  in  hides  or  skins  of  animals. 

*  fSU'-ness,  *  fel-nesse,  s     [Eng,  feU,  a. ; 
-ness.] 

1.  Cruelty,  fierceness,  savageness,  fury,  rage. 

"  When  hifl  brother  saw  the  red  blood  trail 
Adown  so  fast,  and  all  his  armoni'  steep, 
For  very  fellness  loud  he  "gan  to  weep, 

Spemer:  F.  Q,.,  II,  vlit  87. 

2.  Craftiness, 

"That    caccbeth    wiae  men    in    ther  feUneue"  — 
Wycliffe:  Job,  v.  li 


'  fSl'-loe, 


[Felly.] 


•  fel'-lon,  s.    [Felon,] 

fel -low,  *fel-aw,  *fel-awe,  ^fel-age, 
^fel-aghe,  *fel-ow,  "f el-owe^  *feol- 
alie,  iel-aiL,  s.  &c  a.  [Icel.  felagi  =  a 
partner,  a  companion ;  felag  =  companion- 
ship, association,  from/e  (Eng,  fee)  =  property, 
and  lag  =  a.  laying  together.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Langmige : 

1.  A  companion,  an  associate,  a  comrade. 
"Then  Cliristiau  addresaeU   himself  thu3  to  his 

fellow." — Bunyan :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

2.  One  of  the  same  kind  or  species, 

"The  fowel  to  hiB  felawes  weude." 

St.  Brandan,  p.  10. 

3.  One  joined  in  the  same  work  or  enter- 
prise ;  an  associate. 

"  FeUows  in  arms,  and  my  most  loving  frienda." 
Shakesp. :  Richard  III,,  v.  2. 

4.  An  equal  in  rank,  a  peer,  a  compeer. 

5.  One  of  a  pair. 

"That  glove  Ib  not  the/eUou  ...  to  the  one  I  Jnst 
now  produced," — Scott ;  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xvii. 


fi>te,  fat,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  feill,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  mai^e ;   go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son;   mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;   try,  Sjhrlan.    se,  09  — e;.  ey  =  a.     c|u  =  kw. 
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6.  A  person  or  thing  like  or  equal  to 
another ;  a  mjitcli. 

"  My  yuuiiif  rtsuienibrauce  caiuiot  parallel 
A  fellow  to  It."  SJiakesp. :  Macbeth,  ii,  3. 

7.  A  pei-son,  an  individual.  (Used  fami- 
liarly.) 

'*8.  A  servant,  an  attendant,  a  dependant. 

"yfhom fellows  are  these?"— SAaftesu. ;  I  Henrv  IV.. 
IV.  2. 

9.  A  word  uf  contempt ;  a  worthless  person : 
as,  a  mean  fellow. 

"  The  Moor's  abuaed  by  some  most  vlllaiuoua  kiiave, 
Some  base  uotoriuuu  knave,  some  si^Mtvy  fellow." 
Shakesp.  :  Othello,  iv,  2. 

10.  A  member  of  an  incorporated  society  : 
as,  a  Fellow  of  the  Ruyal  Society  [II.  1.] 

11.  Univerities : 

1.  Eiig. :  A  member  of  a  college  that  shares 
Its  reveniies. 

"The  expulfliou  of  the  fellows  was  aoou  followed 
by  the  expulaiou  of  a  crowd  ol  deuiies."~Afaoaulay  : 
Hiat.  Eng.,  ch.  viiL 

2.  A-mer. :  One  of  the  trustees  of  a  college. 

B.  As  adj. :  Fellow  is  used  to  denote  com- 
munity in  station,  association,  or  action ; 
associated,  companioji, 

1^  Obvious  compounds  :  Fellow-citizen,  fel- 
low -  councillor,  fellow  -  countryman,  fellow  - 
creature,  fellow-guest,  fellow-helper,  felloiv- 
labourer,  fellow-man,  fellow-prisoner,  fellow- 
servant,  fellow-subject,  fellow-traveller,  fellow- 
ivorker. 

fellow-being,  s.  One  of  the  same  race  ; 
a  fellow-creature. 

"  I  seek,  and  vainly  seek  : 
What  from  my  fellow-beings  I  req.uire. 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

fellow-brute,  s.    A  fellow-creature. 


Wordsworth:  Favourite  Dog. 

feUow-commoner,  ^-. 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  has  the  same 
right  of  common. 

"  He  cannot  appropriate,  be  Cdnnot  inclose,  without 
the  couBent  of  all  hiafellow-connnaners,  all  mankind." 
— Locke. 

2.  Univ. :  A  commoner  of  the  highest  rank, 
who  dines  with  the  Fellows. 

fellow-craft,   s.      A  freemason  of  the 
,     second  degree  ;  one  above  an  entered  appren- 
tice. 

*  fellow-feel,  v.t.  .[Fellowfeel.] 

fellow-feeling,  s. 

1.  Sympathy  ;  union  in  feeling. 

"A/eZZoui-/eeZinfl'make8UH  wondroiifl  kind." 

Byron :  English  Bards  &  Scotch  Reviewers. 

2.  Joint  interest. 

"  Even  your  mllkwoman  and  your  nurserymaid 
have  a.  fellow-feeling."— Arhuthnot. 

fellow-heir,  s.    A  joint  heir,  a  co-heir. 

fellow-mortal,  s.  A  fellow-creature,  a 
fellow-man. 

"  Singing,  '  0  Kabibonokka, 
You  are  but  tq.y  fellow-mortal!'" 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,. ii. 

fellow-soldier,  s.    One  that  nghts  under 
the  same  leader  or  commander.    {Lit.  &fig.) 
' '  Epaphroditus,  my  brother  and  companion  in  labour, 
&iiA.jellow-soldier."—PhUippians  ii.  25. 

fellow-sufferer,  s.  One  who  shares  in 
the  same  suflferings  or  evils  as  another. 

"  We  in  some  measure  share  the  necessities  of  the 
poor  at  the  same  time  that  we  relieve  them,  and  make 
ourselves  not  only  their  patroua  but  felUyw-svfferers." 
— Addison:  Spectator. 

fellow-writer,  5.  One  who  writes  at 
the  same  time  or  on  the  same  subject ;  a  con- 
temporary writer. 

"Since  they  cannot  raise  themselves  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  fellow-vrriters,  tbey  must  sink  it  to  their 
own  pitch,  if  they  would  keep  tnemaelvea  upon  a  level 
with  them." — Addison. 

^fel'-low,    *fel-aghe,   *vel-aglie,  v.t. 
[Fellow,  s.] 

1,  To  associate ;  to  join. 

"Oure  ealde  brother  Jean  Criat  thet  ous  v^agheth 
wyth  him  ine  hla  grace."— /I  yen  Wee,  p.  102. 

2.  To  match  ;  to  pair  with ;  to  suit  with. 

"Imagination, 
With  what's  imreal.  thou  co-active  art, 
A:o.A  fellow' St  nothing. " 

Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

* fel'-ldw-«SS,    s.      [Bug.   fellow;    -ess.]     A 
contemptuous  epithet  for  a  woman. 

'Who  can  have  patience  with  such  fellows  and 
fellowesses."— Richardson:  Clarissa,  iii.  117. 


*iSr-low-feel,  v.t  [Eng.  fellow,  and  feel,] 
To  have  a  fellow-feeling  with  ;  to  sympathise 
with. 

"  We-  should  count  her  a  very  tender  mother  which 
should  bear  the  pain  twice,  and  fellowfeel  the  infant's 
striviugM  and  wrestlings  the  second  time,  mther  than 
want  her  chiid.'— Rogers :  iVaanutn  the  Syrian,  p.  3a9. 

*  fgl -low-like.  *fel-low-ly,  *  fel-agh- 
lich,  '  feol-au-liche,  *  veol-au-liche, 

o.  &  adv.     [Eng.  fellow;  -like.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Such  as  becomes  a  fellow  or 
companion. 

B.  As  adv. :  Like  a  companion. 

*  fel'-ldw-l^,  a.    [Fellowlike.]    Becoming  a 

companion ;  sympathetic.  {Sluxkesp. :  Temp,  v.) 

*  fel' -low-reed,  *  fel-aw-rede,  *  fel-a- 
rede,  *  vel-agh-rede,  s.  [Eng.  fellow, 
and  suflf.  -reed.] 

1.  Fellowship. 

"  Deseuerd  fram  thefelarecle  of  gode  almichti," 
Old  Eng  Miseell.,  p.  31. 

2.  Fellows  ;  companions. 

"  Amonge  the  pouere/etawrer/e.' 

Legend  of  St.  Alexius,  476. 

fel- low -Ship,  ^  fel-agh-shepe,  ^  fel-  , 
agh-shyp,  *fel-a-chipe,  *fel-au-  ' 
schip,   *fel-au-schippe,    *fel-au- 
schupe,  *  fel  -  y  -  schepe,   *  fel  -  ys  - 
shyppe,  *  fel-i-schippe,  s.    [Eng.  fellow; 
-ship.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  condition  or  relation  of  fellows  or 
companions  ;  companionship  ;  association  ; 
close  union  or  intercourse. 

"Make  no  felaschipe  with  thine  olde  enemyea." — 
Chaucer :  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

*  2.  Company. 

"  Parry  felle  in  felatchepe  with  Willyum  Hasard  at 
Queries.  '—Pa^ton  Letters,  i.  83. 

*  3.  A  company  or  body  of  associates ;  a 
band  or  body  of  men. 


*  i.  Association ;  confederacy ;  combination. 
"  The  ^oatWi^sX, fellowship  of  famous  knights. 

Whereof  this  world  holds  record.' 

Tennyson  :  Morte  d' Arthur,  15,  16. 

*5.  Equality. 

t  6.  Partnership  ;  joint  interest. 

"  Nearer  acci.uainted,  now  I  feel  by  proof 
thaX  fellowship  in  pain  divides  not  smart." 

Milton  :  P.  R.,  i.  401,  402. 

7.  Intercourse  ;  communion  ;  association. 
"  The  heart  is  hard  in  nature,  and  uuSt 
For  )i\MnSi.n.  fellowship." 

Covfper  :  Task,  vi.  322,  323. 

*  8.  Fitness  or  fondness  for  festivities  and 
companionship  (with  good  prefixed) ;  the 
qualities  of  a  good  or  pleasant  companion. 

"There'u  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor  good 
fellowship  in  thee."— ilftaftesp.  .■  2  Benry  IV.,  i.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arith,  :  That  rule  of  proportion  whereby 
the  accounts  of  partners  in  business  are  ad- 
justed, so  that  they  may  each,  in  proportion 
to  his  share  of  the  stock,  receive  his  propor- 
tional gain,  or  sustain  his  proportional  loss. 

2.  Univ.  :  An  establishment  entitling  the 
holder,  who  is  called  a  fellow,  to  participate 
in  the  revenues  of  a  certain  college,  and  also 
conferring  a  right  to  rooms  in  the  college,  and 
certain  other  privileges  as  to  meals,  &c.  The 
annual  pecuniary  value  of  fellowships  varies, 
and  till  of  late  years  they  were  tenable  foi 
life  or  until  marriage. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fellow- 
ship and  society:  "Both  these  terms  are  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  close  intercourse  ;  but  fel- 
lowship is  said  of  men  as  individuals,  society 
of  them  collectively :  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  hold  fellowship  with  any  one  of  bad 
character,  or  to  join  the  society  of  those  who 
profess  bad  principles."  (Crdbb:  Eng.  Synon.] 

*  fel'-low-sliip,  *  fel-a-scbipe,  *  fel-aw- 
sMp.  *  fe-l-schippe,  *  fel-ou-schipe, 

*  fel-ow-schipe,  v.t.    [Fellowship,  s.] 

1.  To  admit  to  fellowship ;  to  associate 
with  ;  to  unite  with. 

"  To  Felischippe :  sociare,  associare,  consodare, 
maritare.' — Cathol.  Anglicum. 

2.  To  unite ;  to  join. 

"She  was  to  hym  felowthipte  thurgli  mariage.''^ 
WyclW^e  :  Genesis  xxv.  7. 

3.  To  unite  in. 

•*  Thou  ahalt  not . . .  felawship  with  hem  mariaeia  " 
-Wycliffe :  Oeut.  vii.  2.  "«"iosia. 

4.  To  make  a  fellow ;  to  associate. 

"Alle  the  Israelitis  .  .  .  felawshipten  hem  seluen 
with  hem  in  the  hatusV— Wycliffe :  l  Sings  xiv.  22. 


*fSl'-l^,  ^fel-li,  *fel-Uclie,  adv.  [Eng./eiJ, 
a. ;  -ly.]  In  a  fell,  cruel,  sav^e^  or  barbarous 
manner. 

"  He  sat  hixa.  felly  down  and  gnawed  his  bitter  uaiL" 
Thomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  43. 

feir^,  *feli.  ^felow,  *feUoe,  *felue, 
*felwe,  s.  [A.S.  felgu;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
velg  ;  Dan.  fcelge ;  Ger.  felge,  from  A.S.  feolan, 
Jiolati  =  to  stick,  from  the  pieces  of  the  rim 
being, put  togCtlier.  (Skeat.y]  A  wheel,  or 
one  of  the  curved  segments  thereof,  which 
are  joined  together  by  dowels  to  form  the 
rim  of  a  wheel.  ■ 

"  Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel." 
Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  iL  1. 

felly -auger,  s.  A  hollow  auger  for 
fashioning  the  round  tenon  on  the  end  of  a 
S]>oke.  A  pod-auger  for  boring  the  hole  in 
the  felly  to  receive  the  spoke,  or  the  holes  in 
the  ends  for  the  dowel-pins. 

felly  bendliig-inachine,s.  A  machine 
witli  a  segmental  or  circular  former,  around 
which  felly-stuff  is  bent  to  a  curved  shape  and 
held  till  it  has  cooled  and  dried  in  its  assumed 
shape. 

felly  boring-machine,  s,  A  machine 
having  a  vertically  adjustable  boring  apparatus 
attached  to  an  ordinary  trestle,  and  with  a 
clamp  to  hold  the  felly  in  position. 

felly-coupling,  s. .  A  box  for  enclosing 
the  adjacent  ends  of  fellies  in  the  rim  of  a 
wheel. 

felly-dresser,  s.  A  machine  for  dress- 
ing the  edges  of  fellies. 

felly  sawing-machine,  s.  A  machine 
for  sawing  stuff  into  fellies. 

*  fel'-mon-ger,  s.    [Fellmongee,] 


^  fel'-nesse. 


[Fellness. 


fel'-o  de  se,  phrase.    [Low  Lat.  =  a  felon  by 
himself.] 

Law:  One  who  commits  felony  by  self- 
murder  or  suicide  ;  one  who  deliberately  and 
while  in  sound  mind  destroys  himself. 

"  A^felo  de  se,  thereforei  is  he  that  deiiberiitely  puts 
an  end  to  hia  own  existence,  or  commits  any  unlawful 
malicious  act.  the  consequence  of  which  Is  his  own 
death  :  as  if,  attempting  to  kill  another,  he  runs  upon 
his  antagonist's  sword,  or,  shouting  at  another  the  gun 
bursts  and  kills  himaell  The  party  must  be  of  years 
of  discretion,  and  in  his  Benses,  else  it  is  no  crime." — 
Blackatone:  Comment.,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  14. 

fer-on,  *  f€l'-ldn,  *  fel-oun,  •  fel-un,  s.  & o. 

[Fr.  felon,  from  Low  Lat.  fello,  felo  =  a  traitor,  a 
rebel.  Prob.  of  Celtic  origin  ;  ef.  Gael,  feallan 
=  a  felon;  Bret. /aZtojii  =  treacliery,  from  Ir. 
&  Gael,  feall  =  to  betray ;  cogn.  with  Lat. 
fallo;  Ir.  feal;  Bret,  fell  =  evil;  WeL  & 
Corn,  ffel  =  wily.    iSkeaty] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Al  that  the  felon  bath,  the  kingea  it  Ib." 

Robert  of  Qloucester,  p.  47L 

2.  One  who  has  committed  heinous  crimes  ; 
a  villain. 

3.  A -wretch,  a  wicked  person. 

"  Bifor  that  Herodia  the/eto«n 
Did  sain  loh  in  his  prisoun." 

JHetrical  HomUies,  p.  86. 

4.  A  whitlow ;  a  tumour  formed  between 
the  bone 'and  its  investing  membrane,  very 
painful. 

".Kilea, /eloTiej,  and  postymees." 

Hampole  :  Pricke  of  Conscience,  2,995. 

II.  Law :  One  who  has  committed  a  felony 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1 1.  Cruel,  savage,  malignant,  malicious. 

"  He  asked  the  waves,  and  asked  the  felon  winds, 
What  hard  mishap  hath  doomed  this  gentle  swain." 
Milton :  Lyeidas,  90.  91. 

*  2.  Traitorous,  disloyal. 
*3.  Stolen. 

"Whose  greedy  pawea  with  fellon  goodfl  were 
round." — .Fuller:  David's  Hainous Sinne,  en.  xix, 

felon-berry,  fellon-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Bryonia  dioica. 

felon-grass,  fellon-grass»  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Imperatoria  Ostruthium,  (2)  Selle- 
horus  niger.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

felon-herb,  fellon-herb,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Artemisia  vulgaris,  (2)  Hieracium 
Pilosella.    (Bi-itten  <&  Holland.) 


b^l.  b^y^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -flon  =  zhiia,    -tious,  -sious.  -clous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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feloness— felucca 


felon-weed,  fellon-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Seiiecio  Jacohcea. 

felon-wood,  fellon-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Felon-wort  (q.v.). 

felon-wort,  fellon-wort,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Solo.nnm  Dulcamara,  from  its  leaves 
and  berries  being  used  as  a  cure  for  felons  or 
whitlows,  (2)  Chelidonium  Majvs,  (3)  Imjjera- 
toria  Ostruthium. 


[Eng.  felon; -ess.]    A  female 


*  fel'-on-ess. 

felon. 

"  Whfttshe  called  the  flight  of  the  feloncsx." 

Drowning :  Flight  of  the  DucTiess. 

f^-lo'-ni-ous,   ^  fel-lo-ni-ous,    «.     [Eng. 

felony ;  -nns.] 

*  1.  Oirl.  Lanq.  :  Wicked,  malignant,  savage, 
barbarous,  traitorous,  xievfidious. 

"0  thievish  night! 
Why  ahnnklst  thou,  but  for  some  felonioue  end. 
In  thy  dark  laiithorn  thua  close  up  the  stara 
That  nature  hung  iu  heaven  ?  "     .Vilton  :  Comus,  196. 

2.  Law:  Of  the  nature  of  a  felony;  done 
with  deliberate  purpose  to  commit  a  crime. 

"Such  a  force  as  distinguishes  k felonious  riot  from  a 
treasonable  levying  of  \<ax."—Erskine :  S/ieech  on  Trial 
of  Lord  6.  Gordon. 

felonious  homicide,  s. 

Law  :  Killing  a  human  being  without  justi- 
fication or  excuse.  The  pereon  killed  may  be 
another  or  one's  self.  In  the  latter  case  the 
offence  is  Felo  de  se  (q.v.). 

fe-lo'-m-oiis-ly,   ^  fel-lo-ni-ons-ly, 

* fe-lo-ny-OUS-ly,   adv.     [Eng.  felonious; 

■ly-l 

*  1.  Orel.  Lang. :  Malignantly,  maliciously, 
perfidiously. 

"  Would  falsely  xn&  feloniously  have  robl>etl  Nat  Lee 

of  his  share  in  the  representation  of  OEdipus."— jfry- 
den :  Vindication  of  Duke  of  Ouise. 

2.  Law;  In  a  felonious  manner;  with  de- 
liberate intention  to  commit  a  crime. 

"  Felloniously  assaults  him  to  rob  him  of  his  purse 
or  to  cut  his  throat."— /'rynyie  ;  Treachery  &  Disloyalty, 
pt.  iii.,  p.  Bi. 

*fe-ld'-ni-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  felonious; 
-ness.]    The  quality  of  being  felonious. 

*fel'-6n-l3r,  ^fel-on-liche,  adv.  [Eng. 
felon;  -ly.}    Like  a  felon  or  villaiiL 

l€l'-6-nous,  *  fel-lo-nous,  a.    [Eng.  felon  ; 

-07(s.]    Wicked,  malicious,  perfidious,  traitor- 
ous, felonious. 

"A  deadly  bow  and  arrow  keene, 
Which  forth  he  sent  v!it\\  felonous  despight." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  65. 

*  fSl'-6-noua-15^,  adv.  [Eng.  felonmis  ;  -ly.] 
Wickedly,  perfidiously,  traitorously,  feloni- 
ously. 

"They  aayd  it  was  falsely  xnd  felonously  done."— 
Bernere :  Froissart ;  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xciv. 

*  fSl'-on-ry,  s.  [Eng.  felon ;  -ry.}  A  body  or 
number  of  felons ;  specif.,  the  convict  popula- 
tion of  Australia. 

fSl'-o-nSr,  *  fel-o-ni,  *  fel-o-nie.  *  fel-o- 
nye,  s.     [Fr.  felonie,  from  Low  Lat.  felonia, 
froia  felo  =  a  felon  ;  Sp.  felonia;  It^l.  fellonia.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  very  wicked  or  atrocious  act ;  treachery, 
perfidy. 

"  He  huld  him  bitrayed  thurf  felonie."    Pilate,  60. 

*  3.  A  body  of  felons. 
n.  Law : 

1.  Originally :  The  penal  consequences  (viz. 
the  forfeiture  of  a  person's  lamls  and  goods) 
resulting  from  certain  aggi-avated  crimes. 

2.  Next :  Any  one  of  those  crimes  them- 
selves. 

3.  Now :  Any  crime  of  an  aggravated  ch.'ir- 
acter  to  which,  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  jjro- 
viding  for  its  punii-hment,  tlie  term  felony  is 
applied.  These  crimes  so  vary  that  no  general 
definition  of  tliem  can  be  given.  Of  the  whole 
list  only  murder  or  high  treason  can  now  be 
punished  with  death,  and  in  no  case  are  lands 
or  goods  forfeited  on  convictiou. 

iSl'-site,  s. 

Mineralogy  : 

1.  A  vaiiety  of  Albite,  with  some  free  silica 
disseminated  through  it. 

2.  A  variety  of  Orthoclase,     [Orthoclase- 

FELSITE.] 


fel-sit'-lC,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  felsit(e);  -ic.'] 

Geol. :  Containing  more  or  less  of  felsite. 
Thus  Prof.  T.  Mc  Kenny  Hughes  calls  the 
Dinorwig  beds  of   the  Pre-Cambrian  rocks, 

Felsitic  series.    (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  (1879), 
XXXV.,  p.  6S6.) 

fel-so-ban'-yite,    s.      [Named  from  Felsb- 
bauya,  m  Hungary,  where  it  occurs.] 

Mill. :  An  orthorhombic,  snow-white,  trans- 
lucent or  subtransparent  mineral,  optically 
bi-axiiil.  Hardness,  15;  sp.  gr.,  2'33;  lustre, 
pearly  on  the  cleavage  face.  Compos,  :  Sul- 
phuric acid,  17*2  ;  alumina,  44*1  ;  water,  387 
=  100.     (Dana.) 

fel'-spar,  feld-Bpar,  s.     [From  Ger.  feld- 
spatk  =  felspar  :  feld  =  field,  and  spath  =  spar.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

Min.:  A  genus  of  minerals  rather  than  a 
single  mineral.  Formerly  there  were  included 
under  it  five  species— viz.  :  (1)  Adularia  or 
Moonstone,  (2)  Common,  (3)  Compact,  (4) 
Glassy,  and  (5)  Labrador  Felspar.  Now  Dana 
elevates  Felspar  into  a  group.  [Felspar- 
group.] 

B.  As  adj.    [Felspar-group.] 

felspar- group,  s. 

Min.  :  A  group  of  Unisilicates,  having  the 
sp.  gr.  below  2'85,  the  hardness  6  to  7,  fusi- 
bility 3  to  5  ;  crystallization  oblique  or  clino- 
liedral,  the  prismatic  angle  near  120°,  the 
cleavage  two,  one  basal  the  other  brachy- 
diagonal,  with  inclination  to  each  otlier  of 
about  90" ;  its  composition  having  the  pro- 
toxide bases  lime,  soda,  potasli,  and,  in  one 
species,  baryta,  the sesquioxide  only  alumina; 
ratio  between  the  two  1'3.  Dana  includes 
under  it  the  species  Anorthite  (Lime  felspar), 
Labradorite  (Lime-soda  felspar),  Hyalophane 
(Baryta-potash  felspar),  Andesite  and  Oligo- 
clase  (Soda-lime  felspar),  Albite  (Soda-lime 
felspar),  and  Orthoclase  (Potash  felspar). 
(Dana.)  (See  these  words.)  To  this  list  the 
Brit.  Mus.  Catal.  adds  Microcliue  and  Petalite 
(q.v.). 

^  (1)  Bhte  Felspar  : 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Lazulite  (q.v.). 

(2)  Common  Felspar : 

Min. :  The  same  as  Orthoclase  (q.v.). 

(3)  Compact  Felsptar  : 

Min. :  Felsite  (q.v.).  It  is  either  (a)  Com- 
pact massive  oligoclase,  oligoclase  felsite,  or 
(&)  Compact  orthoclase,  oi-thoclase  felsite, 
halleflinta,  helleflinta. 

(4)  Glassy  Felspar : 

Min. :  The  same  as  Sanidine  (q.v.). 

(5)  Labrador  Felspar : 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Labradorite  (q.v.). 

(6)  Lime  Felspar : 

Min. :  (a)  The  same  as  Indianite  (Beudant, 
1824),  t  (&)  The  same  as  Labradorite  (Damt.). 

(7)  Potash  Felspar : 

Min. :  The  same  as  Orthoclase.  The  name 
was  used  specially  to  distinguish  it  from  Al- 
bite (Soda  felspai*)  (q.v.). 

(8)  Soda  Felspar : 

Min. :  The  same  as  Albite  (q.v.). 

felspar  porphyry,  s. 

Geol. :  A  volcanic  rock,  having  a  base  of 
felspar,  with  crystals  of  felspar,  as  well  as 
crystals  and  grains  of  quartz.  It  is  called 
also  Hornstone  porphyry  (q.v.). 


fel'-spath,  s.    [Feldspar.] 

fel-spath'-ic,  f€l-sp&th'-dse,  «.     [Feld- 
SPATinc,  Feldspathose.] 

Min.  £  Geol. :  Having  fels^iar  in  its  com- 
position. 

"  There  is  a  eryetilline  grey  felspatJiic  rock." — Qu  i  r 
Jour.  Oeol.  Soc,  xxxvi.  (1839),  p.  685. 

felspathic  ash,  s. 

Geol.  :  A  volcanic  ash,  with  much  felspar  in 
its  composition. 

"  Occiisioiially  ihia  felspathic  ash,  ^^hich  ig  aepHiTited 
into  thick  bedu  .  ,  ."—i/itrehljion  :  Siltiriu,  ch.  iii. 

fel'-Stone,  i.     [Eng.,  &c.  fel(s2Mr),  and  stone.] 
Geol. .    A  rock  consisting    of   felspar    and 
quartz. 

"Boulders  of  felsnathic  rocks,  varying  from  coarse 
hrecci.i.  tuff,  or  riehes,  to  uoiui)act  fcUtone-'—Quar. 
Jour   Geo!.  Soc.  xxxvi.  (1873),  p.  4a5. 


felt,  preL  kpa.  par.  of  v.     [Feel,  v.\ 

felt,  *  feelte,  s.    [Dut.  vllt;  Ger.  filz;  Sw.  & 
Dan.  fill ;  Gr.  mAo5  {pilos)  =  felt ;  Lat.  jnlleus, 
pileus  =  a  felt  hat.] 
L  Ordinary  Langxuige. : 

1.  A  kind  of  cloth  or  stuff  made  of  wool  or 
wool  and  cotton  united,  without  weaving,  by 
lolling,  beating,  and  pressure. 

"  It  were  a  flelicate  stratagem  to  shoe 
A  troup  uf  horae  witli/eW." 

Siakegp. :  Lear,  iv,  6, 

2.  A  hat  made  of  felted  wool. 

*  3.  A  skin,  a  hide. 

•'  To  know  whether  sheep  be  sound  or  not,  aee  that 
thefelt  be  loose." — Mortiiner:  Husbandry. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  The  Creeping  Wheat-grass. 

"  This  soil,  if  not  regularly  cleaned  bynaaturing  and 
crops  of  turnips,  is  apt  to  be  overrun  with  the  creeping 
wheat-graes,  known  by  the  vulgar  name  ot  felt  or  pii-l- 
graaa."— /*.  Fintry :  Statist.  Ace,  xi.  374. 

2.  Print. :  The  felted  cloth  on  wliich  paper 
is  couched  and  carried  in  the  paper-inaking 
machine.  The  cloth  on  which  the  paper  is 
couched  from  the  making  cylinder  is  known 
as  the  making  felt ;  others  as  carrying  felts, 
first  felt,  second  felt,  &c.  Appm-tenances  of 
the  felt  are  technically  known  as  felt-washers, 
felt-rollers,  &c. 

felt-carpet,  s.  A  carpet  whose  fibres  are 
not  spun  or  woven,  but  are  associated  by  the 
felting-process. 

felt-grain,  s. 

Wood-work :  The  grain  of  wood  whose  direc- 
tion is  from  the  pith  to  the  bark  ;  the  direc- 
tion of  the  medxiilary  rays  in  oak  and  some 
other  timber. 

*  felt-gravel,  s. 

Med. :  The  sandy  gravel. 

"Before  his  death  he  was  tormented  with  the /e?f- 
gravcl,  which  he  bare  most  ^a.tiently."—Spotiswood: 
Hist,  p.  101. 

felt-hat,  s.    A  hat  made  of  felted  wool. 

felt  moulds,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Fungi  of  the  sub-order  Antennarieee. 

felt,  v.t.    [Felt,  s.] 

1.  To  make  into  cloth  by  rolling,  beating, 
and  pressure. 

"  The  same  wool  one  man  felts  into  a  hat,  another 
weaves  it  into  cloth,  another  into  kersey."  — /TttZe; 
Origin  qf  Mankind. 

2.  To  cover  with  felt :  as,  the  cylinder  of  an 
engine,  a  roof,  &c. 

^  To  make  of  felt. 

"Hii  weren  Eockes  in  here  shon,  and  felted  botes 
above."  PoUt.  Songs,  p.  330. 

*  felt'-er,  v.t.  [A  frequent,  from  felt  (q.v.).] 
To  mat  or  clot  together  like  felt. 

"  B.iR  feltered  locks,  that  on  his  bosom  fell, 
On  rugged  mountain  briers  and  thorns  resemble." 
Fairfax :  Godfrey  of  Bullogne,  bk.  iv.  §  1. 

felt'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,k,  s.    [Felt,  v.] 

A.  <Si  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  making  felt ;  the  process  by 
which  wool  is  felted. 

2.  The  materials  of  which  the  felt  is  made  ; 
felt. 

n.  Wood-working :  The  splitting  or  sawing 
timber  by  the  felt-grain  (q.v.). 

felt'-ma^ker,  s.     [Eng.  felt,  and  maJcer.]    One 

whose  business  is  to  make  felt. 

"Whom  in  their  childhood  I  bound  forth  to  fc't- 
makcrs."—Dcau)n.  &  Flet.  :  Wit  at  beveral  Weapons, 
i.  1. 

*  fel'-trc  (tre  as  ter),  s.  [O.  Fr.,  Fr.feutre. 
from  Lat.  filtnim.]  [Felt,  s.]  A  kind  of 
cuirass  made  of  woud  or  felt. 

*  felt'-rite, .«.     [Probably  a  corruption  of  the 

Lot.  nauic/e/  terrcc] 
Bot.  :  The  Small  Centaury. 

felt'- wort,  s.    [Eng. /t??,  and  wort;  from  the 
felty  character  of  the  leaves.] 
Bot.  :  Vcrbascum  Thajysus. 

fe-liic'-oai,  s.  [lta\.  fehica,  from  Arab./u?fc  = 
a  ship.]  A  small  vessel  propelled  bj'  oars  and 
lateen  -sails  ;  it  is  long  and  narrow,  carrying 
eight  to  twelve  oars  on  each  side,  and  is  used 


f^te,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre  ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf.  work,  whd,  sin;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;   try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  — e;  ey  =  a,     qu  =  kw. 


felwort— fen 
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where  great  speed  is  required.    They  are  not 
decked.     The  cutwater  terminates  in  a  long 


"beak.  They  are  used  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  adjacent  waters  for  coasting  voyages,  but 
are  rapidly  going  out  of  use. 

"  Do  you  Bee  that  Uvornem  felucca  }  " 

Longfellow  :  Golden  Legend,  v. 

fSl'-wort,  A.    [Feltwobt,] 

li'-male,  *  fe-mal,  *  fe-mel,  *  fe-mele, 
*  fern- male,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.  femdlc,  from  Lat. 
feniella  =  a  young  woman,  dimin.  of  feitiina  = 
a  woman.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  the  sex  which  con- 
ceives and  bears  young  ;  a  she. 

"  If  he  offer  it  of  the  hevd,  whether  it  be  male  or 
female,  he  Bhall  offer  it  without  'blemia\i,"—Levitictu 
iii.  1. 

2.  Bot  :  That  plant  which  hears  the  pistil 
and  receives  the  pollen  of  the  male  flower. 

"S,  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Belonging  to  that  sex  which  conceives 
and  bears  young ;  not  male. 

"  With  that  com  out  of  tlie  west 
A  female  n.\te."  Octovian,  309. 

2.  Belonging  to  an  individual  of  the  female 
sex  ;  characteristic  of  females. 

"  If  by  a.  female  liaiid  he  hnJ  forseeii 
He  was  to  die,  his  wish  had  rathev  beeu 
The  lance  and  double  axe  of  the  fair  wamor  queen." 
Dryden:  Ooid ;  Metamorphoses  xii. 

3.  Soft,  feminine,  delicate,  weak. 

IL  Bot. .  Pistillate  ;  having  pistils  and  no 
stamen. 

%  For  the  difference  between  fejnale  and 
feminine,  see  Feminine. 

female  cornel-tree,  ». 

Bot.  :  Cormis  sang^tinea. 

female-dragons,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Water-dragons  (q.v.). 

female-fern,  s. 

Bot.  :  Aspleniwn  Filix  femina. 

female-flower,  &.    [Female,  A.  2.] 

f  anuQe-hemp,  .«. 

Bot. :  Cannabis  siitlva. 

female-Joint,  5.  The  socket  or  faucet- 
pieee  of  a  spigot-aud-faucet  joint. 

female-labour,  s. 

Folit.  Econ.  tO  Jmw  :  The  lahour  of  woinen. 
Tliis  is  regulated  by  various  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  most  important  limitiition  being 
that  since  March,  1S43,  it  has  been  illegal  to 
employ  women  or  girls  in  mines  and  collieries. 
[Factory  Acts.] 

female-pimpernel,  s. 

Bot. :  Anagallis  arvensis. 

female-plant,  k.    [Fesiale,  A.  2.] 

female-rhymes,  s.  pi. 
Pros. :  Double  rhymes,  or  rhymes  in  which 
two  syllables,  one  accented  and  the  other  un- 
accented, correspond  at  the  end  of  each  line. 
They  are  so  called  because  they  end  in  a  weak 
or  feminine  syllable  :  thas,  fable,  table;  motion, 
notion^  are  female  rhymes. 

"The  femiile-rhymea  are  in  use  with  the  Italian  in 
every  line,  witli  the  SiNiniai-d  proiniBcuously,  and  with 
the  French  alternately,  jis  apijears  from  the  Alarique, 
the  Pucelle,  or  any  of  their  later  \yotm&.''~Dryden : 
Preface  to  Anntis  Mirahilit. 


female-screw,  s. 

Mech. :  The  spiral-threaded  cavity  into 
which  another  screw  works  ;  a  screw  having 
grooves  or  channels  in  which  the  thread  of 
another  screw  works. 

t  female-system,  s. 

Bot. :  The  pistil,  the  gynseceura. 

*  fS'-mal-ist,  s.  [Eng.  femalie) ;  -ist.]  One 
devoted  to  the  female  sex ;  a  ladies'  man,  a 
gallant. 

"  Courting  her  amoothly  like  svfemalUt.'^ 

JUargton :  Intatiate  Countess,  iv. 

*  f6-m&l'-it-3^,  s.  [Eng.  fe-iruilie) ;  -ity.]  Fe- 
male nature. 

"  My  objection  was  all  owing  iofe>naZity.' —Richard- 
son :  Sir  C.  Oramlison,  vL  154. 

*  fS'-mal-ize,  v.*.  [^\\%.  fe^naUe) ;  -ize.]  To 
make  female,  feminine,  or  effeminate. 

"UiKin  the  model  of  the  other  femalizcd  virtnea." 
— Lord  Shaftesbury  :  Characteristics,  pt.  iii. 

fgme-cov'-ert,  femme-coV-ert,  ».    [Fr.] 
Law :  A  married  woman ;  a  woman  under 
covert  of  her  husband. 

iSm'-cr-ell,  fom'-er-ell,  s.    [Fr.  fum£rellc, 

from  fuTner  =  to  smoke  ;  Lat.  /iimu3=  smoke.] 

Ardi. :  A  louvre,  lantern,  or  covering  placed 

on  tlie  roof  of  a  kitchen,  hall,  &c.,  for  the 

purpose  of  ventilation  or  the  escape  of  smoke. 

fgm'e-sole,  f@m'me-s61e,  «.  [Fr.]  An 
unmarried  or  single  woman. 

femme-sole  merchant,  5.  A  woman 
who,  by  the  custom  of  London,  carries  on  a 
trade  on  her  own  account. 

*  l€m'-i-cide,  s.  [Lat.  femina  =  a  woman, 
and  ccedo  =  to  kill.]    The  murder  of  a  woman. 

■*  f6m'-i-na-93?',  s.  [Lat.  femina  =  a  woman  ; 
Bug.  suff.  -cy.]    Female  nature  ;  feminality. 

*fem'-i-nal,  a.  [ha-t.  feminalis,  from  feviina 
=  a  woman.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  woman, 
or  women  ;  female. 

"  For  wealth,  or  fame,  or  honour /cmtTiaZ.' 

West :  Abuse  of  Travelling. 

*  fSm-i-nSl'-i-tj^,  s.  [Eng.  feminal;  -ity.] 
Female  nature. 

"If  in  the  minority  of  natural  vigoiu- the  parts  nf 
feminality  take  place,  upon  the  increase  or  growtli 
thereof  the  masculine  appears."— Browiie ;  Vulgar  Er- 
rours,  bk.  iii.,  ch  xviL 

*"  fem.'-i-nate,  a.  [Lat.  feminatua,  from  femina 
=  a  woman.]    Feminine. 

*  fem'-ine,  a.  [Lat.  femina  —  a  woman.] 
Womanly,  effeminate. 

"  lu  Xerxes  was  to  be  seene  a  kinds  of  femine  fear- 
fulness.''— GoWi^M//;  Justine,  fo.  18. 

*  fem-i-ne'-i-t^,  s.  [Lat. /emijia  =  a  woman ; 
Eng.  suff.  -i7y.]    Female  nature  ;  feminality. 

"To  her  mind  they  \ac)x.zA  femineity."—C.  Jieade: 
Cloister  <t  Hearth,  ch.  Ixvlii. 

*  fem-i-nes'-9en5e,  s.  [Lat.  femina  =  a 
woman.]  The  possession  or  assumption  of 
certain  male  characteristics  by  the  female. 

*  fem'-in-ile,  a.    [Formed  from  Lat.  femina 

=  a  woman,  on  analogy  of  virile,  from  vir, 
&c.]    Feminine. 

"Virile,  fcminile,  and  puerile."— iSourTiei/;  Doctor, 
ch.  xix. 

fem'-i-nine,  "^  fem-i-nyne,  *  fem-y-nyn, 
*  fem-y-nyne,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  feminin,  from 
Lat.  feniininus,  from  fe^nina  =  a  woman  ;  Sp. 
fevwnino ;  Fort,  feminiiw  ;  Itail.  femminino.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  woman ;  womanly ; 
like  or  becouiing  to  a  woman. 

"  There  was  no  want  offemiJiine  wit  and  shrewdness 
in  her  couvei-sation."- J/rtcaui«y ;  Ifist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Wholly  with  a  bad  meaning  when  applied 
to  a  man  ;  effeminate. 

"  But  Ninus  lieing  esteemetl  no  man  of  war  at  all, 
but  altogether  feminine,  and  subjected  to  ease  and 
delicacy,  there  is  no  probability  iu  that  opinion."— 
Raleigh:  I/isf.  of  tlie  IVorld,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i..  §  i. 

3.  Soft,  tender,  delicate. 

II.  Gram. :  Having  the  form  of  a  word  deno- 
ting a  female  ;  denoting  the  gender  of  nouns 
really  or  hypothetical] y  female. 

*  B.  As  subst. .  A  female ;  a  woiuau  ;  the 
female  sex. 

"  Fill  the  world  at  once 
With  men,  as  angels,  without /eminiHc." 

Milton  :  P,  L.,  x.  893. 


t  Crabb  thus  discriminates  hetween  femi- 
nine, female,  and  effeminate :  "  Fenuile  is  said 
of  the  sex  itself,  and  feminine  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  sex.  Fevuile  is  opposed  to 
male,  feminine  to  mascuhne.  In  the  female 
character  we  expect  to  find  that  which  is 
feminine.  The  female  dress,  manners,  and 
habits,  have  engaged  the  attention  of  all  tlie 
essayists  from  the  time  of  Addison  to  the 
present  period .  The  feminine  is  natural  to  tlie 
female;  tlie  effeminate  is  unnatural  to  the  male. 
A  feminine  air  and  voice,  which  is  truly  gi-ate- 
ful  to  the  observer  in  the  one  sex,  is  an  odious 
mark  of  effeminacy  in  the  other.  Beauty  and 
delicacy  are  feminine  properties  ;  robustness 
and  vigour  are  masculine  properties  :  the 
fonner,  therefore,  when  discovered  in  a  man, 
entitle  him  to  the  epithet  of  effeviinate." {Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fem'-i-nine-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  feminine;  -ly.] 
In  a  feminine  manner ;  as  becomes  a  woman. 

"  So  femininely  white  it  might  bespeak 
Another  sex.  £yron  :  Lara,  i.  2<. 

*  fSm'-l-nin-ism,  s.     [Eng.  feminin(e) ;  -ism.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  feminine  or  fe- 
male. 

*  fgm-i-iun'-i-ty,    *  fSm-i-nin'-i-tee,  s. 

[Eng.  femininie) ;    -ity.]      The    qualities    or 
manners  becoming  a  woman. 

*  f^m'-i-nism,  s.  [Lat.  feinii-t^a)  —  a  woman  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  The  quality  or  state  of  a 
female, 

*  fe-min'-i-tjr,  "^  fe-min-i-tee,  s.      [Lat. 

femina  =  a    woman  ;    Eng.   suff.    -ity.]    The 
qualities  becoming  a  woman  ;  womankind. 

"  Committed  her,  ^fostered  to  be. 
And  ti-ained  up  in  trew/ejnnii(ee." 

Spenser:  E.  Q.,  III.  vi.  51. 

*  fem'-i-nize,  v.  t.  [Lat.  feminia)  =  a  woman  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  make  womanish,  oreffemi- 
nate. 

"  The  serpent  said  to  the  feminized  Adam,  Why  are 
you  80  demure  ?" — More :  Conjectura  Cabbal.  { lfi63J.  p.  45. 

f&m'-dr-al,  a.  [Low  Lat.  femoralis,  from  Lat. 
femvr  (genit.  fetnoris)  =  a  thigh  ;  Fr.  femoral; 
Sp.  femoral.]    Of  or  belonging  to  the  thigh. 

femoral-artery,  s. 

Anat. :  That  portion  of  the  artery  of  the 
lower  limb  wliich  lies  in  the  upper  two-thirds 
of  the  thigh. 

fe'-mur,  s.    [Lat.,  =  the  thigh.] 

1.  Anat.:  In  vertebrate  animals  the  first 
bone  of  the  leg  or  pelvic  extremity,  situated 
between  tlie  os  innoininatum  and  the  tibia. 

2.  Arch. ;  Th.e  long,  flat,  projecting  face  be- 
tween each  clmmiel  of  a  triglyph  in  the  Doric 
order. 

3.  Entom. :  The  third  joint  of  the  leg ;  it  is 
long  and  generally  compressed. 

fen,  *  fenne,  ^  venne,  s.  [k.S.fen;  cogni 
witli  Dut.  veen  ;  Icel.feii;  G ofii.  fani  ;  O.  H. 
Gew  fenni  =  mud.] 

1.  Low,  flat  and  wet  land ;  a  marsh  or  moor  ; 
low-lying-  land  covered  wholly  or  partially 
with  water,  and  producing  only  sedge  or  coarse 
grass. 

"  The  remainder  was  believetX  to  consist  of  moor,, 
forest,  and  fen." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  disease  affecting  hops  ;  it  is  caused  by 
a  quick-growing  fungus  or  mould. 

H  Obvious  compound  :  Fen-born. 

fen-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Vaccinium  Oxycoccos. 

fen-lioat,  s.  A  kind  of  flat-bottomed  boait 
used  in  the  fens. 

fen-cricket,  s.  Gryllotalpa  vulgaris,  also 
called  the  Mole-cricket,  from  its  digging  holes 
for  itself  in  the  ground. 

fen-duck,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Shoveller  (q.v.). 

fen-fire,  s.  The  Will-o'-the-wisp,  an  iguis- 
fatuus. 

"Mocked  as  whom  thefen-fire  leads," 

A.  C.  Swinburne     Athens. 

fen-fowl,  s.  Any  species  of  fowl  which 
frequents  fens. 

fen-goose,  s. 

Ornith. :  Anser  ferus,  the  Gray-lag  goose, 
from  its  frequenting  fens. 


hSiU  h&^;  po^t,  Ji$^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  chin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  pb  =  f, 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.     *cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.   -ble.  -die,  &c.  ■=  bel,  d^. 
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fence— fender 


fen-grapea,  s. 

Bot. :  Vaccinium  Oieycoccos. 

fen-land,  s.  Marshy,  low-lying  land ;  a  fen. 

"Froui  the  raouiita,iii3,  moors,  nnd/en-landa." 

Louff/ellow .  Song  of  Hiawatha.    (IntrocL) 

fen-rue,  s. 

Bot:  Thalictruvi Jiavum. 


*  fen-sucked,  a. 

from  fens  or  marshes. 


Sucked  up  or  drawn 


"  Youfi-n-siicked  fogfl,  drawu  by  the  powerful  aun, 
To  fall  and  blast  hev  pride  !  " 

Shakesp. .   Lear,  ii.  4. 

fenpe,  *  fens,  ^  fense,    "■  fenss,   s.     [An 

abbreviation  for  defence  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  Protection,  guard,  defence,  or  security 
against  attack. 

"  He  was  fully  the/eiw  and  the  fyu  stuff 
Of  all  the  tuikea  of  Troy." 

Destructionof  Troy,  7,363. 

(2)  That  which  serves  to  inclose  and  protect 
a  piece  of  ground,  or  to  keep  cattle  from  stray- 
ing :  a  structure  on  the  boundary  of  a  lot, 
field,  or  estate,  to  keep  off  intruders  or  to  act 
as  a  screen :  as,  a  wall,  a  hedge,  a  paling,  a 
bank,  a  line  of  rails  or  posts,  &c. 

"In front,  near  the  edge  of  the  morass,  were  Boiue 
/encai  out  of  which  a  breast-work  was  without  diffi- 
culty coiistx'ucted,"— J/«CH«i((^  .■  ffist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvlL 

(3)  The  art  of  using  the  sword,  or  fencing  ; 
skill  in  fencing  or  sword-exercise;  the  art  of 
self-defence  with  a  sword. 

"  I  bruised  my  shin  the  other  day,  with  playing  at 
sword  and  dagger  witli  a  master  of  feiice,"Shakesp.  : 
Merry  Wives  oj  WimUar,  i.  1. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Skill  or  adroitness  in  meeting  and  de- 
feating the  attacks  of  au  opponent  in  argument. 

(2)  A  guard,  defence,  or  protection  of  any 
kind. 

"WTiatever  disregard  certain  modem  refiners  of 
morality  may  attempt  to  tln-ow  on  all  the  instituted 
means  of  public  religion,  they  must  iu  their  lowest 
view  be  considered  as  tlie  out-guards  and  fences  of 
virtuous  conduct."— Blair. 

(3)  A  purchaser  or  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 
(Slang.) 

*  (4)  The  act  of  opening  a  court,  parlia- 
ment, &c. 

"The  afflrmatioun  and /ence  of  the  court,  thatna 
man  tak  speech  upon  hand,  without  leave  askit  and 
obtenit." — Balfour .-  Pracdcks,  p.  273. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Gun. :  The  arm  of  the  hammer-spring  of  a 
gun-lock, 

2.  Locks. :  Anarm  or  projection  which  enters 
the  gates  of  the  tumblers  when  they  are  ad- 
justed in  proper  position  and  coincidence,  and 
at  other  times  prevents  sucli  movement  of  the 
dog,  stump,  or  other  obstructing  member  as 
would  permit  the  retraction  of  the  bolt.  In 
common  tumbler-locks  the  fence  forms  the 
obstructing  medium  between  the  bolt  and  the 
tumblers,  to  prevent  the  retraction  of  the 
former  when  the  tumbler-gates  a.vh  not  in  co- 
incidence. 

3.  Wood-work.  :  An  adjustable  guard-plate 
or  edge  on  a  gauge,  or  on  a  grooving,  banding, 
plough,  fillister,  or  reglet  plane,  by  which  the 
distance  of  the  groove  from  the  guide-edge  is 
regulated.  A  straight  edge  on  the  work-table 
of  a  circular,  band,  or  scroll  a&w,  or  of  a  plan- 
ing, moulding,  or  mortising  machine.  It  acts  as 
a  gauge  and  guide,  and  is  adjustable  to  any  re- 
quired distance  from  the  tool. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fence, 
guard,  and  security  :  "  The  fence  in  the  proper 
sense  is  an  inanimate  object,  the  guard  is  a 
living  agent :  the  former  is  of  permanent 
utility,  the  latter  acts  to  a  partial  extent :  in 
the  figurative  sense  they  retain  the  same  dis- 
tinction. Modesty  is  a  fence  to  a  woman's 
virtue  :  theloveofthe  subject  is  the  monarch's 
greatest  safeguard.  .  .  .  The  ^wani  only  stands 
at  the  entrance  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  evil : 
the  security  stops  up  all  the  avenues,  it  locks 
up  with  firmness.  A  guard  serves  to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  everything  that  may  have  an 
evil  intention  or  tendency  ;  the  security  rather 
secures  the  possession  of  what  one  has,  and 
prevents  a  loss."    (Crabh  :  E^ig.  Synon.) 

1[  Ring-fence :  A  fence  which  completely  en- 
circles an  estate. 

fence-jack,  s.  A  lever  jack  adajited  for 
lifting  the  corner  or  lock  of  a  worm-fence  in 
order  to  lay  in  a  new  bottom-rail,  a  fence- 
chunk,  or  a  strme.    (Ameiicau.) 


fence  -  montb,  5.  Tlie  fawning  month 
during  which  deer-hunting  is  forbidden  ;  a 
defence-month  (q.v.).  It  begins  about  June  9, 
and  lasts  till  July  9.  There  are  also  fence- 
months  for  various  kinds  of  fishes,  as  .tro,ut, 
salmon,  &c. 

fence-post,  s.  A  jiiece  of  timber  or  a 
structure  of  other  material,  planted  vertically 

in  the  ground,  to  hold  panels  of  a  fence. 

Fence -post  driver:  A  device  like  a  trip- 
hammer or  pile-driver,  mounted  upon  wheels, 
and  used  for  driving  fence-posts  which  have 
been  previously  sharpened.  After  the  hammer 
attains  its  height,  the  rope  is  cast  off'  suddenly 
and  the  hammer  drops.* 

fence-school,  s.  The  same  as  Fencing- 
school  (q.v.). 

"What  country  fence-school  didst  thou  learn  that 
a.t'l"—BeauTn.  &  Flet, :  King  &  no  King,  i.  1. 

fen9e,  *  fense,  *  fenss,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fence,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

*  1.  To  guard,  to  protect,  to  defend. 

"  Walls  here  are  men  who/e»ce  their  cities  more 
Than  Neiitune  when  he  doth  in  mountains  roar." 
Drummoncl :  Speech  of  Caledonia. 

t  2.  To  ward  or  keex)  off. 

"You  household  fir, 
A  guardian  planted  to  fence  ofTthe  blast." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vili. 
3.  To  inclose  or  secure  by  a  fence  of  any 
kind,  as  a  hedge,  wall,  &c. 

II,  Figuratively : 

1.  To  i3rotect,  to  fortify,  to  surround. 
"  1  fenced  it  round  with  gallant  institutes." 

Tenny&on:  Princess,  v,  382. 

2.  To  inclose  in  any  way  ;  to  envelop. 

"  Thou  hast  clothed  me  witli  skin  and  flesh,  and  haat 

fenced  me  with  bones  aud  sinews."— ./o6  x.  11. 

3.  To  ward  or  pany  by  argument  or  reasoning. 

B.  Intransitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  practise  the  art  of  fencing ;  to  exercise 
in  the  use  of  weapons. 

2.  To  be  skilled  in  fencing. 

3.  To  fight  or  contend  ;  to  struggle. 

"  They/e7tce  and  push,  and,  pushing,  loudly  roar. 
Their  dewlaps  and  tlielr  sides  are  bathed  iu  gore." 
Dryden :   firgil ;  Oeorffic  iii.  343,  341 

i.  To  raise  a  fence ;  to  guard. 

II>  Fig. :  To  endeavour  to  parry  arguments 
or  questions  by  equivocating  ;  to  equivocate. 

IT  (1)  To  fence  a  court :  To  open  the  Parlia- 
ment, or  a  court  of  law.  This  was  anciently 
done  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  by  the  use 
of  a  particular  form. of  words. 

' '  The  queine  aud  Monseour  Dosell  road  frodel  in  lyk- 
mauuer  to  the  tolbooth,  and  remained  thairanequhill 
till  the  parliament  vfts  fenced." — FiCscottie:  Cron., 
p.  514. 

(2)  To  fence  the  Lord's  Table,  or  the  Tables: 
To  give  directions  to  those  who  design  to 
communicate,  after  what  is  denominated  the 
Action  Sermon.    (Scotch.) 

"  Thereafter,  he  fenceih  and  openeth  the  tables."— 
Pardovan,  p.  140. 

fenged,  a.    [Eng.  fenc(e) ;  -ed.]    Fortified,;  in- 
closed with  a  fence. 

"  Also  he  built  Beth-horon  the  unperand  Beth-horon 
the  nether, /enceci  cities  with  walls,  gates,  and  bars. " — 
2  Chron.  viii.  5. 

'*  fen'fe-fiil,  a.     [Eng.  fence;  -fnKl)-}    Afford- 
ing defence  ;  defensive. 

"  High  o'er  his  head  he  held  hlsfenc^ul  shield." 

West:  Education. 

*  fen'^e-less,  a.    [Eng.  fence;  -less.] 

1.  Without  defence  or  protection  ;  unde- 
fended, defenceless. 

"  Nor  deem  that  from  thy  fenceless  throne, 
Strength  and  security  are  flown." 

iScoM ;  Marmion,  v.    (Introd. ) 

2.  Open  :  as,  the  fenceless  ocean. 

fen'-5er,  s.     [Eng./en<e);  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  understands  the  art  of  fencing ; 
one  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  sword  or  foil. 

"They  say  he  has  been /encer  to  the  Sophy."  — 
Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  iit  4. 

2.  A  builder  of  fences, 

[         IL  Hunt.:  A  horse  which  is  good  at  leaping 
fences. 

"The  accomplished /cncer  hf^  no  chance  of  proving 
his  superiority  over  the  half^educated  i-aeehoi'se."— 
Eield,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

;  fen -9i-ble,   ""  fen-sa-blll,   *  fen-sa-ble, 

;      a.  Sl  s.     [Eng.  fence ;  -able.] 


A.  As  adjective: 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Capable  of  defence. 

"With  thame  ane  thousand  and  ma  ot  feyisabill 
meu.."—/tavf  Collyear,  329. 

2.  Capable  of  being  defended ;  fit  for  de- 
fence. 

'•  No  fort  BO  fencible  nor  wals  so  strong." 

tipemer :  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  10, 

II.  Mil.  :  Employed  for  the  defence  of  a 
country  from  invasion,  but  not  liable  to  be 
sent  to  serve  out  of  the  country. 

"  The  fencible  regiments  received  higher  boutltiea  for 
limited  service."—  Windham :  Speech,  April  8,  1806. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  soldier  employed  in  the  de- 
fence of  a  country  from  invasion,'  but  not 
liable  to  serve  abroad. 

"The  most  i>rominent  of  these  objectionable  esti- 
mates was  that  of  the  Manx,  fencibles."— Windltam  : 
Speech.  Feb.  26,  1806. 

f^nc'-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.    [Fence,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  or  constructing  fences. 
"  All  this  provision  of  foyle,  feiicing,  stoning,  plant- 
ing, were  nothing  without  a  continuall  oversight."— 
Bp.  Hall :  Sermon  (1628). 

2.  The  materials  of  which  fences  are  made. 

3.  The  act  or  art  of  using  a  sword  or  foil  in 
attack  or  defence. 

4.  A  fence  ;  a  protection  or  guard  round  any 
dangerous  piece  of  machinery;  bratticing. 

5.  Equivocation ;  parrying  of  argument  or 
reasoning. 

"  After  long/e«c7nj;  pushed  against  a  wall." 

Dryden ;  Bind  &  Panther,  ii,  33. 

fencing-gauge,  s.  An  implement  to 
space  and  hold  nails  against  a  board  while 
nailing  them. 

fencing-master,  s.  .A  teacher  or  pro- 
fessor of  the  art  of  fencing. 

fencing  -  nail,  s.  A  heavy  nail  of  its 
class,  adapted  for  fastening  on  fencing-boards. 
The  nails  made  for  this  purpose  are  nearly 
twice  the  weight  of  the  common  nails  of  the 
same  numbers. 

fencing-school,  s.    A  place  where .  the 

art  of  fencing  is  taught. 

"  You  little  think  he  was  &t  fencing-school 
At  four  o'clock  this  morning." 

Massinger :  Old  Law,  iii.  2. 

*  fend  (1)>  *  feud-en,  *  fende,  v.t.  &  i..  [An 
abbreviation  of  defend  (q.v.).J 

A,  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  defend  ;  to  guard ;  to  protect. 

"  He  com  right  son  Normundie  to  fende." 

Jiobert  de  Brunne,  p.  195. 

2.  To  keep  off ;  to  ward  off" ;  to  shut  or  keep 
out. 

"Ye  had  aye  a  good  roof  ower  your  head  to  fend  aff 
the  weather."— Scort  :  Antiquary,  ch,  xxxviL 

3.  To  support,  to  maintain. 

"  But  there  is  neither  bread  nor  kale. 

To  fend  my  men  and  me." 
Battle  of  Otterbourne,  Border  MinstreJty,  L  36. 

II.  Naut. :  To  protect  with  fenders. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  dispute  ;  to  parry  or  shift  off  a  charge, 
&c. 

"The  dex,terou8  management  of  terms,  and  being 
able  to /end  and  prove  with  them,"— Locfte. 

2.  To  make  shift  for.    (Followed  by /or.) 

"  Fended  weel  for  ye  on  the  ilka  days  besides."— 
Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  viL 

*  fSnd  (2),  V.t.    [Fand.1    To  try,  to  tempt. 

*  fend  (1),  fen,  s.    [Fend  (l),  v.\ 

1.  The  shift  which  one  makes  for  oneself, 
whether  for  sustenance,  or  in  any  other  re- 
si>ect.  To  make  a  fend,  to  do  any  work,  or 
continue  in  any  situation  with  some  degree  of 
difficulty. 

"  Ne/end  he  fyudis  quhiddir  away  to  wend. 
Nor  on  ciuhat  wyse  hym  self  he  may  defeud." 

Douglas  :  Virgil,  446,  36. 

2.  Provisions  in  a  general  sense. 

*  fend-fUU,  tt.  Full  of  shifts  or  expedients. 

*  fend  (2),  s.    [Fiend.] 

*  fend' -3.96,  s.    [0.  Fr.]    A  protection  for  the 
throat,  afterwards  replaced  by  the  gorget. 

fend'-er,  s.    [Eng.  fend  (1),  v. ;  •er.l    One  who 
or  that  which  serves  to  defend,  protect,  or 


fg.te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,   camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,   pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite;  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e;  *ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


fending— fennec 
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ward  off  anything  hurtful  or  dangerous  ;  used 
especially  of 

1.  A  piece  of  furniture,  usually  of  iron  or 
brass,  placed  on  the  hearth  to  prevent  coals 
from  the  fire  from'rolllng  into  the  room. 

2.  An  upright  timber  placed  against  the  edge 
of  a  pier,  dock-wall,  or  wharf,  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  wall  by  the  contact  of  vessels, 
dnft,  or  floating  ice;  a  fender-pile. 

3.  A  mass  of  old  rope  stuffed  into  a  heavy, 
open  net  made  of  rope,  and  placed  between 
the  sides  of  a  vessel  and  the  quay  or  pier  with 
which  it  is  about  to  collide,  in  order  to  deaden 
the  blow  and  prevent  injury  to  either  of  the 
contacting  objects  ;  a  small  pad  hung  at  the 
sides  of  a  boat  for  the  same  purpose. 

4.  A  piece  of  oak  on  a  vessel's  side  to  pro- 
tect it  from  chafing  by  objects  which  are  being 
hoisted  aboard  ;  a  fender-beam. 

5.  A  rub-plate  on  the  bed  of  a  waggon  or 
carriage,  to  take  the  rub  of  the  wheel  when 
the  vehicle  is  being  turned  sharply. 

6.  An  attachment  to  a  plough  to  keep  clods 
of  earth  from  rolling  on  to  the  young  corn. 

7.  A  structure  of  wood  placed  across  a  road 
under  repairs,  to  keep  off  or  divert  the  traffic. 

fender-beam,  s. 

1.  The  horizontal  beam  into  which  the  posts 
of  a  saw-mill  gate  ai-e  framed  at  top. 

2.  The  inclined  advance  piece  of  an  ice- 
breaker. 

3.  A  beam  suspended  over  a  vessel's  side  to 
ward  off  ice  and  preserve  the  planking  and 
sheathing  of  the  vessel. 

fender-bolt,  5. 

Shiy-hiiild. :  .A  bolt  having  a  large  head, 
which  projects  from  the  planking  and  serves  as 
a  fender  to  save  the  planks  fi;om  being  bruised. 

fender-pUe,  s.     [Fender  (2).] 

fender-post,  s.  One  of  the  guiding  stan- 
chions of  a  saw-gate. 

fender-Stop,  s. 

Rail.  Eng.  :  A  structure  at  the  end  of  a  line 
of  rails,  to  stop  the  carriages  'or  an  engine. 

fend'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Fend  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  mbstantive ': 

1.  The  act  of  defending,  guarding,  or  pro- 
tecting, 

2.  Provision ;  providing  against  want. 

"  Fire  nud  fending,  meat  aud  claith  ;  ami  sit  dry  and 
canny  by  the  fireside."— Sco«  .■  Arttiguary,  ch.  vii. 

*  fend-liche,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  fend  =  fiend,  an4 
liche  ~  like.]    Fiendlilte,  fiendish. 

fSnd'-Sr,  fen-die,  a.  [Eng.  feiid  (1),  s. ;  -y, 
-ie.  ]  Good  at  providing  for  oneself  m  a  strait"; 
fidl  of  shifts  or  expedients. 

"Evan  opened  the  couvetsatiou  with  a  panegyric 
upon  Alice,  who,  he  said,  w.ia  both  canny  aml/endy."— 
Scott:  WaweWey,  ch.  xviii. 

*iSn'-el,  5.    [Fennel.] 

*  f@n'-er-ate,  vj.  [Lat.  feneratus,  par.  par. 
of  fenero  =  to  lend  on  usury ;  femis  (genit. 
/eTieWs)  =  interest.]  To  put  money  to  usury. 
(Cockeram.) 

fen-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Ft.  fetieration,  from  Lat. 
feneratio,  fromfeneratiis,  pa.  par.  of  fenero.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  lending  money  on 
usury. 

2.  Usury  ;  interest  on  money  lent. 

.  "The  hare  figured  not  only  pusillanimity  and  timi- 
dity from  Its  tem)>er,  but  fenttration  or  uaui'y  from  its 
fecundity  and  superfetation."— flroame ;  Vvlgar  Er~ 
rourt,  bk.  iii.,  ch,  xvii. 

*  fen-er-a'-tlous,  a.   [Lat. /eTieraiws,  pa.  par. 

of  fenero.]    Of  or  belonging  to  usury..   (Ash.) 

fSn-es-tel'-la,  a.  [Lat.  dimin.  of  fenestra  =. 
a  window.] 

1.  Arch.  :  The  niche  at  the  side  of  an  altar 
containing  the  piscina,  and  sometimes  also 
the  credence. 

2.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  funnel  or  fan- 
shaped  Polyzoa,  the  type  of  the  family  Fenes- 
tellidee. 

i@n-es-t€l'-H-dss,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fenestell(a) ; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  The  fan-corals,  a  family  of  Palaeozoic 
Polyzoa,  commencing  in  the  Lower  Silurian, 


an  opening  or  aper- 


and  extending  to  the  Permian,  but  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

fe-nes'-trab,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Arch.  :   A  window 
ture  into  a  place. 

2.  A)iat. :  The  sair " 
as  Foramen  (q.v.), 

*fe-nes'-tral,  s.  [ita 
fenestrella,  cliniin.  of  J 
7iestra  =  a  window.  ] 

1.  A  small  window. 

2.  Window  blinds  * 
casements  closed  wi1 
paper  or  cloth  instec 
of  glass. 

fe-nes'-tral,  fe-nes 
trate,  a.  [Lat.  fen 
stralis,  from  feiiestra 
a  window.] 

*L  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  window. 

"The  sepulchral  and/ene- 
stral  iiiBcri])tions  of  the  several  parishes,  "—flp.  NichoU 
son :  ETig.  Uistorical  Librari/. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  :  Applied  to  leaves  in  which  there 
is  only  a  net-work  of  filamentous-like  cells 


FENESTRATE      LEAVES 
of  Ouviraitdra  feneatralia. 

formed,  the  spaces  beweeu  which  are  not  filled 
with  parenchyma,  thus  leaving  openings. 

"The  replum  consists  of  two  lamoUie.    It  sometimes 

exhibits  i>erforations,  becomiag fenestrate." — Balfour: 

Botany,  S  555. 

2.  Entom. :  A  term  applied  to  the  naked 
hyaline  transparent  ■  spots  on  the  wings  of 
butterflies. 

f^nes'-trat-ed,  a.    [Lat.  fenestrattis,  pa,  par. 
of  feiiestro  =  to  furnish  with  windows  ;  fenestra 
=  a  window.] 
Arch. :  Furnished  with  windows. 

fenestrated-membrane,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  term  applied  to  that  form  of  the 
elastic  tissue  of  the  middle  or  contractile  coat 
of  the  arteries,  in  which  it  presents  a  homo- 
geneous membrane,  the  meshes  of  which  ap- 
pear as  simple  perforations. 

i€n-es-tra'-tlon,  a.  [Lat.  fenestratm,  pa. 
par.  of  fenestra.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  making  or  sup- 
plying with  windows. 

2.  Arch.  :  Fenestration  is,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  columniati(»n,  the  system  of  construc- 
tion and  mode  of  design  marked  by  windows. 
Fenestration  and  colunmiation  are  so  far  an- 
tagonistic and  irreconcilable,  that  fenestration 
either  interferes  with  the  effect  aimed  at  by 
columniation  with  insulated  columns,  as  in  a 
portico  or  colonnade,  or  reduces  it,  as  in  the 
case  with  an  engaged  order,  to  something  quite 
secondary  and  merely  decorative.  Astylar 
and  fenestrated  ought,  therefore,  to  be  merely 
convertible  terms  ;  but  a.s  they  are  not,  that 
of  Columnar  fenestrated  has  been  invented,  to 
denote  that  mode  of  composition  which  unites 
fenestration  with  the  semblance,  at  least,  of 
the  other.     {Weale.) 

*fS-nes'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat. 
fenestra;  Fr.  femtre.]  A  window.  (P.  Plow- 
man, 9,317.) 

fe-nes'-triile,  s.  [Lat.  fenest/rula,  dimin.  of 
fenestra  =  a  window.  ] 

Zool. :  A  name  given  to  the  ovate  inter- 
spaces formed  by  the  intersecting  branches  of 
the  ccenoecium  of  polyzoa. 


*  feng,  s.    [Fang.] 

*  fen'-gSld,  s.  [Eng.  fend  =  to  defend,  and 
geld  =  money.] 

Old  Law  :  A  tax  or  impost  for  the- repelling 
of  enemies. 

fen'-gite,  s.  [Cf.  Gr.  (^e'vyos  (phengos)  =  light, 
splendid  in  lustre  ;  suff.  -ite  {Mill.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.:  A  species  of  transparent  alabaster, 
sometimes  used  for  windows. 

Fe'-ni-an,  s.  &  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  Fenii;  Ir. 
Fionna,  Fiona,  pi.  of  Fion,  Fian=a.  raee  of 
heroes  celebrated  in  Irish  mythical  history. 
Moore  calls  them  the  famous  Fianna  Eirinn, 
or  Militia  of  Erin,  whose  achievements  formed 
so  often  the  theme  of  our  ancient  romances 
and  songs,  and  speaks  of  Fenian  heroes  and 
Fenian  poems.  Their  leader  was  Finn,  or 
Fiona  Mac  Cumhal,  claimed  also  by  the  Scot- 
tish Celts,  who  called  him  Fingal,  as  in 
Fiugal's  Cave.  In  Gael,  is  also  Fiann  =  a 
Fiugalian,  a  giant.  (Moore  :  Hist.  Ireland^  pp. 
135,  140,  141,  &c.)  The  date  of  Finn  Mac 
Cumhal  has  been  fixed  hypothetically  at  a.d. 
213  to  253,  but  Mr.  Skene  believes  that  he  and 
his  organization  belonged  to  an  earlier  Irish 
race  than  that  wliich  now  inhabits  Ireland.] 

A,  As  s^tbst.  (Ft) :  An  Irish  secret  society 
which  was  formed,  it  is  believed,  in  March, 
1858,  in  America  by  the  refugees  who  crossed 
the  Atlantic  after  the  unsuccessful  outbreak 
of  1848,  and  had  for  its  object  the  expulsion  of 
the  British  Government,  or  even  the  Saxons 
from  Ireland,  and  the  conversion  of  that 
island  into  an  independent  republic.  Its 
originator  divided  it  into  district  clubs  called 
circles,  each  with  a  president  called  a  centre  ; 
the  whole  organization  being  ruled  over  by  a 
senate,  over  which  a  "head  centre"  presided. 
Its  members  had  to  take  an  oath  before  being 
entrusted  with  its  secrets.  In  January,  1864, 
they  began  to  attract  notice  in  Ireland,  and 
the  next  year  some  of  them  were  seized  and 
imprisoned.  Between  18G5  and  1867  they 
made  various  outbreaks.  In  1866  they  cap- 
tui'cd  a  British  vessel,  and  made  a  raid  into 
Canada,  but  were  defeated  by  the  volunteers 
and  censured  by  President  Johnson.  In  1867 
they  unsuccessfully  attempted  an  attack  on 
Chester  Castle  in  England,  made  other  risings, 
and  on  December  13  blew  in  the  wall  of 
Clerkenwell  prison,  killing  and  wounding  a 
number  of  innocent  people  living  in  the  adja- 
cent houses.  A  second  Fenian  raid  into 
Canada  took  place  in  1870,  but  was  repelled 
by  the  militia.  The  basis  for  all  the  Fenian 
opei-ations  was  America,  where,  in  1865,  600 
Fenian  representatives  held  a  congress.  First 
and  last  many  Fenians  were  captured  and  im- 
prisoned by  the  British  Government,  most  of 
whom  were  after  a  time  released.  The  organi- 
zation seemed  to  become  dormant  about  1874, 
but  various  persons  who  had  been  connected 
with  it  joined  the  * '  Invincibles,"  formed  some 
years  later  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating 
government  officers  or  others  obnoxious  to  its 
members  or  their  chiefs,    [Invincible.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
brotherhood  described  under  A.  :  as,  A  Fenian 
raid,  a  Fenian  outbreak. 

Fen'-i-an-i§m,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  Fenian;  -ism.] 
The  'principles  or  procedure  of  the  Fenians 
(q.v.). 

*fe'-nix,  *fe-nyx,  e.    [Phcenix.] 


.,  „,      [Etym.   doubtful.]     The  refuse  of 

whale  blubber ;  it  has  been  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Prussian  blue. 

fen'-land-er,  s.  [Eng.  fen ;  land ;  -er.]  An 
inhabitant  of  the  fens.  (Fuller:  Worthies; 
Lincoln.,  ii.  12.) 

fen'-man,  s.  [Eng.  fen,  and  rnan.]  One  who 
lives  in  the  fens. 


iSn'-nec,  s.  [An  Arabic  name,  prob.  corrupted 
from  Gr.  0otVt^  (phoinix)  =  a.  palm  or  date 
tree.] 

Zool.  :  Canis  zerda.,  a  pretty  little  fox-like 
animal,  about  ten  inches  long,  with  a  tail  ol 
about  five  inches  and  a  quarter.  The  fur  is 
of  a  whitish  hue,  the  cheeks  large  and  the 
snout  sharp  like  those  of  a  fox  ;  the  ears  are 
erect,  and  nearly  three  inches  and  a  half  long 
The  Fennec  is  found  in  the  whole  of  Africa. 
It  burrows  like  other  foxes,  and  feeds  prii. 
cipally  on  vegetable  food. 


bSil,  b6^;  poiit,  jd^l;  cat.  9eU,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  f, 
Hjian, -tian  =  shan.    -tion, -sion  =  shun;  -tion, -sion  =  zhun.     -tious, -cious, -sious=:shus.    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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fennel -ferdful 


fSn'-nel,  ^  fen -el,  ^  fen -ell,  *  fen-yl, 
*fen-ylle,  s.  [A.S.  finol,  fim{l,fim(gle,jinule, 
from  Lat.  fceniculnm,  feniculnm,  a  dimin. 
from  fcenum,  feiium  =  liay.] 

Bot. :  F(enicuhim  vidgare,  a  fragrant  umbel- 
liferous plant,  frequently  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. The  flowers  are  small  and  yellow,  and 
the  leaves  finely  divided.  The  seeds  are  cnr- 
minative,  and  are  employed  in  medicine.  The 
leaves  are  sometimes  used  iu  cookery. 

"  Above  the  lowly  plants  it  towers. 
The/ennel  with  its  yellow  flowers." 

Longfellow  :  Goblet  of  Life. 

^  (1)  Bog-fennd,  Dog's  fennel : 
Bot. :  Anthemis  Cotula. 

(2)  Hog's  fennel : 

Bot.  :  Peucedanuvi  officinale. 

(3)  Sea  fennel : 

Bot. :  CrUhmum  inaritiimim. 

(4)  Sow  fennel: 

Bot.:  Peucedanum  officinale. 

(5)  Water  fennel ; 

Bot.:  Callitriclie  verna.   {Britten  £  Holland.) 

fennel-flower,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  common  book-name  for  (1)  Nigclla 
damascenat  from  the  deeply-cut  jiivolucre  of 
the  flower,  which  resemble  the  leases  of  fen- 
nel. (Britten  £  Holland.)  (2)  .N'igeUa  sativa, 
an  annual  of  the  Buttercup  fairrily.  It  has 
finely-eut  leaves,  with  white  or  light-blue 
open  flowers.  The  seeds  are  strongly  aromatic, 
and  are  used  in  India  for  putting  with  woollen 
goods  to  keep  away  insects.  In  Palestine  and 
Egypt  they  are  used  for  flavouring  curries. 

fennel-firuit,  s. 

Pkar. :  Fomiculi  fnictus.  The  mericarp  of 
Ffeniculmn  dxdce.  It  contains  a  light-yellow 
oil,  identical  with  oil  of  anise. 

fennel-giant,  s. 

Bot. :  Ferxda  coinmunis. 

fennel-water,  s. 

Pliar.  :  Aqua  Fcenicidi.  It  is  prepared  by 
distilling,  till  one  gallon  comes  over,  two 
gallons  of  distilled  water  and  one  pound  of 
bruised  sweet  fennel-fruit.  It  is  stimulant, 
aromatic,  and  carminative,  and  is  used  to  re- 
lieve flatulence  and  diminish  griping. 

*  fen'-nish,  *  fen-nishe,  a.  [Eng.  fen ;  -wft.] 
Full  of  fens  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  fen  or  marsh  ; 
marshy. 

"Hardlier  putrifyed  and  cornipted  than  all  the 
fcnnishe  waters  in  the  whole  country."—  WhUgift  : 
Defence,  p.  378. 

fSn'-ny,  ""fen-nie,  a.    [Eng.  fen;  -y.] 

1.  Having  the  nature  of  a  fen  or  marsh ; 
marsh}',  boggy,  moorish. 

"Outeof  the  marryahe  and /ennie  places."— Fdal  .■ 
Actes,  §  ii. 

2.  Full  of  fens. 

"  In  fenny  Holland  and  in  fruitful  Tweed." 

Drudem:  Ifind  &  Panther,  i.  209. 

*  3.  Inhabiting  or  growing  in  fens  or 
marshes  ;  bred  in  bogs. 

"Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake." 

Shakesjj.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1, 

*  fen-onil-let,  s.  [Fr.  fenouillette.]  Fennel- 
water. 

"Went  home  to  take  some  fenouUlet,  I  waa  so  sick 
of  him." — Smift :  Real  Diary,  p,  5. 

*fen'-6wed,  a.  [Vinnewed.]  Mouldy,  de- 
cayed, out  of  date,  obsolete. 

"The  foisty  and  fenowed  festival,"— i>r.   Favour: 

Anti'iUities  TriitinpUing  over  Novelty  (1619),  p.  314. 

■»fgn'-sive,  ^i.  [Eng.  /cus  =  defence  ;  -iyg.] 
Defensive. 

"  His  hand  that  fensive  service  had  reuded." 

Stanyhiirst :  Virgil ;  ^Eneid,  ii,  301, 

fgnt,  5.     [Fr.  fenfe  =  a  slit.] 

1,  The  opening  left  in  an  article  of  dress  (as 
in  the  sleeve  of  a  shirt,  the  skirt  of  a  gown), 
for  convenience  in  putting  it  on  ;  a  placket 

"  Friiti'  of  a  clothe.  Fibulatorium  fimbria."— 
Prompt   Parv. 

2.  A  remnant,  badly  dyed  or  printed  cot- 
ton, sold  for  patchwork. 

fen'-u-^esk,  s  [Lat.  fcenum  Grcecum  = 
Greek  hay. J 

Botany  : 

1.  Trigonella  famnm  Groicuni,  a  plant,  the 
seeds  (if  which  are  bitter  and  mucilaginous, 
and  are  used  in  veterinary  practice. 


2.  The  genus  TrigonelUi  (cj.v.).     {Hooker  dt 

Arnott ;  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  £c.) 

*feod  (eo  as  u),  s.    [Feud,  (2).] 

*feod'-al  (eo  as  u),  «.     [Fr.]     The  same  as 
Feudal  (q.v,). 

"The  (jvand  and  fundaniental  maxim  of  M  feodal 
tenure  is  this,  that  nil  lands  were  (inyinaJly  eraiited 
out  hy  the  suveri'igu,  and  iii*e  therefore  holden,  either 
mediately  or  immediately,  of  X\iq<:\ovi\\."  —lilackBtonc: 

Comment.,  bk,  ii,,  oli.  4. 

^  feo-dal'-i-ty  (eo  as  u),  s.      [Fr.  fmkdite.] 
The  feudal  s,vstein  ;  feudal  tenure  ;  feudality, 

*feod'-ar-y  (eo  as  u),  ».    [Feudary.1 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  holds  lands  of  a  superior  by 
feudal  tenure. 

2.  A  confederate. 

"Senseless  bauble, 
Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act,  and  look'st 
So  virgin  like  without?" 

Sluikegp.:  Cymbeline,  iii,  2. 

II.  Old  Law :  An  officer  of  the  court  of 
wards  wlio  was  present  with  tlie  escheator  in 
every  county  at  the  finding  of  offices  of  lands, 
and  who  gave  evidence  for  the  king  both  as  to 
the  value  and  tenure  of  the  land. 

feo'-da-tor-y  (eo  as  u),  s.    [Feudatory.] 

*  feoff,    *fefFe,    ^fefe.   v.t.     [O.  Fr.  feoffer, 
Jiefer,  from  fief  =  a  fief  ;  Low  Lat.  fe'^^o.] 

1.  To  invest  with  a  fief;  to  enfc  i ;  to  give 
or  grant  a  corporeal  hereditament    j. 

"  Men  of  relygyon  of  Jfonnandye  also 
He  feffede  here  inid  londes." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  i68. 

2.  To  iiake  a  present  to  ;  to  present. 

"  F^e  false  witnesses  with  floryns  ynowe. " 

P.  Plowman,  1,170. 

3.  To  endow. 


*  feoff,  a.     [Feoff,  v.]    A  fief  (q.v.). 

feof'-fee,  s.     [0.  Fr,  f&ofe,  pa.  par.  of  feoffer^ 
to  eufeort'.] 

Law :  One  who  is  enfeoff"ed  or  invested  with 
a  fief 

"The  late  earl  of  Desmond,  before  his  breaking  forth 

into  rebellion,  conveyed  secretly  all  his  lauds  to 
feoffees  iu  trwat." —Spenser :  State  of  Jrelund. 

feof'-fer,  feof'-for,  s.    [O.  Fr.  feoffor;  Low 
Lat.  feoffator.] 

Lat.  :  One  who  enfeoffs  or  invests  another 
with  a  fief;  one  who  grants  a  fee. 

"  Feoffment  may  be  defined  the  gift  of  any  corporeal 

hereditament  to  another;.he  that  so  gives  being  called 
the  feoffor;  and  the  pei-son  enfeofted  the  feoffee." — 
Blackstone :  Cotntnent.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  17. 

*  feoff'-ment,   *  feffe-ment,  s.     [0.  Fr. 

feofment;  Low  Lat.  feoff anientum.] 
Law : 

1.  The  act  of  granting  a  feud  or  fee. 

"  Any  gift  or  grant  of  any  honours,  castles,  lands,  or 
other  immoveable  things,  to  another  iu  fee-simple, 
that  is,  to  htm  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  by  the  delivery 
of  seisin  of  the  thing  given;  when  it  is  in  writiug,  it 
is  called  a  deed  of  feoffment ;  and  in  every  feqffment 
the  giver  is  called  the  feoffer.  feoffator,  and  he  th,it 
receivetb  by  virtue  thereof  the  feoffee,  feoffatus.  The 
proper  difference  between  a  feoffer  and  ii  donor  is,  that 
the  feoffer  gives  in  iee-simple,  the  donor  in  fee-tjiil."- 
Cowel. 

2.  The  conveyance  or  gift  of  any  corporeal 
hereditament  to  another,  accompanied  by 
actual  delivery  of  possession,  as  by  handing 
over  a  twig,  or  a  turf.  Witliout  such  delivery, 
c.iiled  livery  of  seisin,  the  feofl'ee  had  at 
common  law  but  a  mere  estate  at  will. 

"  For  many  veai-s  feoffments  have  been  little  used  in 
practice.  This  kiiul  of  conveyance  had  the  effect  of 
1  Kissing  a  fee.  if  purporting  to  do  so.  even  though  the 
feoffeiliad  a  less  estate.  It  was  sometimes  used  because 
it  also  destroyed  continj;ent  remainders  and  powers 
appeiulant:  but  there  was  this  risk,  that  it  might 
create  a  forfeiture  of  the  grantor's  estate.  Hence  it 
was  called  a  tortious  conveyance,  while  other  assur- 
ances, sncli  US  bargain  and  sale,  leitse  and  release,  were 
styled  iiuiuceii';  conveyances,  having  no  oiwration 
beyond  passing  such  estate  as  the  grantor  had  to  con- 
vey. The  statutt!  8  &  9  Vic,  c  105,  however,  abolished 
tbe  tortious  operation  of  feoffments  :  and  enacting,  at 
the  same  time,  that  coriJoreal  hereditaments  should 
lie  iu  urniit  iia  well  as  m  livery,  practically  did  aw.ay 
with  liverv  of  seisin;  and  removed  altogether  the 
gi'ound-^  upnn  which  feoffments  were  occasionally 
resorted  to  "—BUickstonc  '  Comm.i-nt.,  bk.  ii..  eh.  17. 

3.  The  instrument  or  deed  by  which  cor- 
poreal hereditaments  are  conveyed. 

''feoh.  s.     [Fee.] 

""feond,  i.    [Fiend.] 

^fe-or,  s.     [0.  Fr.,  Ital.,  &  Port,  /era,  from 
Lat.  forum  =  a  market.]    Price,  value. 

"  Sete  feor  of  thine  luue."— .l*icreji  ftiwle,  p.  39B. 


*  fe-or,  a.  &  adv.     [Fae.] 
>^feorthe,  «.    [Fourth.] 

*  feower,  (t.  &  s.    [Four.] 

*  fer,  II.  &  adv.    [Far.] 

*feorm,  ^feorme,  s.  [A.S.  feorm.  feartnA- 
food,  goods,  use,  advantage.]    [Farm.] 

Laio :  A  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of 
land,  due  by  a  grantee  to  the  lord  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  chai-ter.    {WJiarton.) 

*  fe-ra'-cious,  a.  [Lat./crax  (genit.  feracis), 
from  fero  =  to  bear.]  Bearing,  fruitful,  pro- 
ductive. 

"  Like  an  oak 
Nursed  ouferactous  Algidum." 

Thomson :  Liberty,  iii.  363, 

*  fS-rSiC'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  feracitas,  from  ferax 
(genit.  feracis)  =  fruitful.]  Fruitfulncss,  fer- 
tility, productiveness. 

"Such  writers  instead  o£  brittle  would  say  fragile, 
instead  of  fruitfulncss  ferocity." — Seattle:  Elements 
of  Moral  Science,  pt.  iv.,  ch.  i..  §  3. 

fer'-SB,  s.  pi.    [Lat.] 

ZooL  :  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  one 
of  his  orders  of  Mammalia.  He  included 
under  it  the  genera  Phoca,  Canis,  Felis, 
ViveiTa,  Mustela,  Ursus,  Didelphis,  Talpa, 
Sorex,  and  Erinaceus.  These  are  now  divided 
among  the  orders  Carnivora,  Marsupialia,  and 
Insectivora. 


fers9  natures,  phrase.  Of  a  wild  nature 
or  state.  (Applied,  in  law,  to  animals  living 
in  a  wild  state,  as  deer,  hares,  pheasants, 
&c.,  as  distinguished  from  animals  which  are 
domesticated,  as  the  cow,  fowls,  &c.)  Pro- 
jierty  in  animals  ferm  naturce,  is  only  qualified, 
not  absolute. 

fer'-al  (1),  a.  [Lat.  fer(a)  (sc.  iestia)  =  a  wild 
beast ;  -al.]  Relating  to  or  in  any  manner 
connected  with  the  genera  enumerated  under 
Fera;  (q.v.). 

"Like  feral  carnivora,  primitive  man  made  use  of 
caves,  as  do  certain  savage  races  oi  the  present  day  ' — 
Lindsay :  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals,  i.  40, 

^  fer'-  al  (2),  u.  [Lat.  fetalis  ;  Fr.  firal ;  Ital. 
feralo.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  funerals  ;  funereal. 

2.  Fatal,  deadly. 


fer'-ber-ite,  s.     [Named  after  R.  Ferber,  of 
Gera,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  massive  granular  mineral  of  a 
black  coloni"',  found  in  Southern  Spain,  iu 
argillaceous  schist  ^vith  quartz.  Hardness, 
4r-4'50;  sp.  gr.  6S-7-]. 

*ferd,  "^fered,  pa.  p^ar.    [Fear,  v.] 

*  f^rd,  *  ferde,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [Fare.] 

*ferd,a.    \\q&\.  fiorda.]    Fourth. 

"  Skars  on  iheferd  day  at  morue  did  I  aspte 
Hie  from  the  wallis  croppis  Italie." 

Douglas :  Virgil.  175,  43. 

'^  fcrd  (1),  *ferde  (1),  s.    [M.  H.  Ger.  gevcerde.] 

1.  Fear,  terror. 

"Thenne  such  a. ferde  on  hein  fel." 

S.  Eng.  AllU.  Poems;  Patience,  215. 

2.  Force,  ardour. 

"It  w.'is  our  gre.it  desire  to  have  at  once  been  at 
handy-strokes,  well  understanding  that  the  ferd  of  our 
hot  iipirits  could  not  long  abide  in  edge,  — Oaillic: 
Letters,  L  170. 

*ferd  (2),  ^  fsard. ""  ferde  (2),  s.    [A.S.  ferd, 
fyrd  ;  O.  Fris.  ferd ;  O.  S.  fard ;  O.  H.  Ger. 

fart;  Icel.  ferdh ;  Sw.  fdrd;  Dan.  fmrd.]    A 
company,  a  body  of  men. 

"  Robert  that  was  of  al  the  ferd  mayster." 

Havelok,  2,3S4. 

fer'  de  lan9e,  s.     [Fr.=  iron  of  a  lance — i.e., 
hutce-head.] 

ZooL :  The  Yellow  Viper  of  Martinique, 
Bnthrops  lanceokftus.  It  belongs  to  the  Cro- 
talidfe  or  Rattlesnake  family.  It  is  found  in 
the  sugar  plantations  of  Brazil  and  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  and  is  exceedingly  poisonous. 
It  attains  a  length  of  five  to  seven  feet.  Tlie 
tail  ends  in  a  liorny  spike.  When  in  pursuit 
of  its  prey  it  can  spring  to  a  great  distance. 

*ferd'-ful,  *feerd-ful,  a.     [Eng.  ferd  (1) 
s.  ;  -/T(/(0.] 
1.  Fidl  of  fear  or  terror ;  afraid,  timid ;  fearful. 

"Who  is  ft  ferdful  man  and  of  gastful  herte?"— 
^yycliffe:  Dent.  xx.  8. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian ;  se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


ferdfulness— ferment 
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2.  Causing  fear  or  terror;  to  te  feared  or 
dreaded. 

"  Who  is  thee  liik,  worachipful  In  holynea,  feerdful 
and  prelaable?"— HVrfA^e;  Select  Wm-ks,  iii.  21. 

*f@rd-fal-neslb,  ^ferd-ful-nesse,   s. 

[Eng.  ferdfid;  -ness.}    Friglitfulness,   dread- 
fulness. 
t       "Wondmige  at   the  /ertlfutne*»e  of  tho  thiDgi:^ 

whiche    thlu   jghen   acnulen    Be."—  Wi/cliffe :    limit. 

xxviii,  34. 

*  fer'-^-grew (ew  as u),  s.    [Farthingale.] 
*ferd'-layk,  s.    [Febd  (l),  s.\    Fear. 

"Thai  3uld  in  grete/errflayfc  Im  broght." 

Hampole:  Pricke  of  Connaiencu,  6,427. 

*ferd'-lSr,  *ferd-ly,  u.  &  adv.    [Eng.  ferd 
a),  s. ;  -ly.] 
A,  -4s  adj. :  Frightful,  dreadful. 

"Thia/erdl!/  fester  woide  never  me  froo." 

Nugob  Poeticw,  p.  65. 

,      B.  As  adv, :  Fearfully. 

*  ferd'-ness,  *  ferd-nes,  *  ferde-nesse,  &. 

[Eng.  ferd;  -ness.]    Fear,  dread,  terror. 
"  Foitferdiies  he  turned  ogayne." 

Legend  of  Uoly  Rood,  p.  122. 

*  ferd'-wit,  *  ferd-wite.  s.  [A.S.  ferdwite, 
fyrdwite.] 

1.  A  fine  or  penalty  imposed  on  persons  for 
neglecting  or  refusing  to  join  in  a  military 
expedition. 

2.  The  penalty  for  manslaughter  in  the  army. 

*rere(l),  s.    [Fear,  s.] 

*fere  (2),  *feir,*feere,s.  [A.S.  ge/era.]  A 
companion,  a  partner,  a  fellow. 

"  He  wod  into  the  water,  his  feren  him  bysyde." 
Political  Songs,  p.  217. 

^  In  fere :  Together ;  in  company  or  society. 

*'Wehe  fewe  briddea  her  in  fere." 

Chaucer:  Cuckoo  £  Nightingale,  273. 

*fere  (3),  s.  [0.  Fris.  fere;  Icel.  fceri.]  An 
opportunity. 

"  To  don  hemm  god  aghgh  affterr  thine  fere." 

Ormutum,  4,423. 

*fere  (i),s.    [Fire,  s.] 

*fere  (5),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  puny  or 
dwarfish  person. 

*fere,  *feorO,  a,  [A.S.  fire;  Icel.  fcerr; 
Sw.  &  Dan.  for.]  Sound,  strong,  vigorous, 
uninjured. 

"  Al  hale  and  fere  men  faaud  thair  fee." 

Cursor  Mundi.  6,006. 

*  fere  (l),  ■« .    [Fear,  v.] 

*  fere  (2),  v.    [Fare,  v.] 

fSr'-e-tdr-^,  s.  [Lat.  feretrum  =  a  bier  or 
litter  ;  fero  =  to  bear,  to  carry  ;  Gr.  t^eperpov 
(pheretron),  from  (^e'pw  (phero)  =  to  l>ear,  to 
carry.]  The  bier  or  shrine  containing  the 
relics  of  saints  borne  in  ijrocessions,  wliich  was 
usually  done  upon  their  feast-days,  as  a  token 


of  gratitude  in  times  of  public  rejoicing,  or  to 
obtain  some  favour  in  seasons  of  calamity.  Tlie 
type  of  a  feretory  is  a  coffin,  but  tlie  form  is 
usually  that  of  a  ridged  cheat,  with  a  roof-like 
top,  generally  ornamented  with  pierced  work, 
witli  the  siiles  and  top  engraved  and  enamelled, 
and  sometimes  liaving  images  in  high  relief. 
It  was  made  of  the  precious  metals,  wood,  or 
ivory. 

"The  upper  part  of  this  feretory  was  all  covered 
with  plate  of  the  purest  gold." — Keepe :  Monumenta 
Westmonasteriensia,  i\  137. 

*  fer  -  forth,  ^  fer  -  forth  -  ly,  adv.    [Far- 

FORTH,  FaRFORTHLY.] 

fer'-giis-on-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Robert 
Ferguson,  of  Raith,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.v.),] 


Min. :  A  brownish-black,  subtranslucent  or 
opaque  mineral,  found  near  Cape  Farewell  in 
Greenland,  disseminated  in  quartz,  and  also 
at  Ytterby  in  Sweden.  Hardness,  5"5-6 ;  sp. 
gr.  5-8. 

*  fer-hede,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  fare  (2),  s.,  and  suff. 
-hale,  -hood.]    Company. 

"As  he  wende  in  his  ferhede 
Toward  the  batuil."     Jiobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  133. 

''fer-i,  s.    [Ferry,  s.] 

*fer'-i-3B,  s.-pl.    [Lat.] 

Rovmn  Antiq. :  Public  holidays,  during 
which  all  labour  ceased,  and  all  judicial  and 
political  proceedings  were  suspended.  The 
ferloi  were  divided  into  two  classes,  ferioi  pah- 
Ucce,  or  general  holidays,  and  ferim  privatm,  or 
private  liolidays,  observed  by  certain  families 
or  individuals  "only  in  commemoration  of  some 
particular  occurrence  to  them  or  their  ances- 
tors. On  these  days  the  tenjples  were  visited, 
and  prayers  and  sacritices  offered,  and  as 
public  games  formed  an  important  feature  in 
tlie  worship  of  the  gods,  the  terms  ludi  (games) 
and  feri^  were  frequently  employed  as  syno- 
nymous. 

*  fer"-!-?!,  *  fer-i-ale,  "  fer-1-all,  *  fer-i- 

ell,  *fer-y-ale,  a.  [Lat.  ferialis,  from 
ferioi  =  holidays  ;  Fr.  ferial;  Sp.  &  Port. 
ferial;  Ital.feriole.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Pertaining  to  holidays  ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  holiday. 

"  They  did  learn  to  dance  and  to  sing,  and  to  play 
on  biBtrumenta  on  the  ferial  days." — Dagdale:  Orig. 
Jadic,  ch. Iv. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  Applied  to  those  days  during 
which  it  was  not  lawful  for  courts  to  be  held 
or  any  judicial  steps  taken. 

"  Within  feryale  tyme  on  gude  Wednisday  in  Pas- 
aione  woulk." — Act.  Audit  (an,  1471),  p.  10. 

*  fer  -  i  -  a'-  tion,  s.     [Lat.  feriatus  =  keeping 

holiday ;  ferice  =  holidays.]  A  keeping  holi- 
day ;  a  cessation  from  labour, 

"Brown  haa  words  still  more  extraordinary na/eWn- 
tion  for  keeping  holiday,  Uedentition  for  falling  the 
teeth,  &c." —Beat-tie :  Moral  Science,  pt,  iv.,  ch.  i,,  §  3. 

*fer'-ie,  *  fer -ye,  s.     [0.  Fr.  ferie,  foirie; 

Lat.  fericB.]    A  lioliday,  a  feast. 

"These  hen  theferies  of  the  Lord,  whiche  yeschulen 
clepe  hooU."—  Wycliffe :  LevU.  xxiii.  2.    (Purvey.) 

*fer-i-en,  v.t.     [Ferry,  -y.] 

*  fer'-i-ent,  a.     [Lat.  feriens,  pr.  par.  of  ferio 

=  to  strike.]    Striking,  beating.    (Ash.) 

*fer'-ine,  a,  &  s.  [Lat.  ferinus,  from  fera  = 
a  wild  beast.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Wild,  savage,  untamed. 

"  The  only  difficulty  is  touching  those/en'we,  noxious, 
and  untameahle  henst-s  ;  a»  lious,  tigers,  wolves,  bears." 
— Hale  :  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  202. 

B.  As  s^ihst. :  A  wild  beast. 

''fer'-ine-l]^,  adv.  [Eng.  /mne;  -ly.]  In 
the  manner  of  wild  beasts  ;  like  a  wild  beast. 

fer'-ine-ness,  5.  [Eng. /erine; -ness.]  Savage- 
ness,  wildness. 

"  A  ferine  and  necessitous  kind  of  life, .  . .  would  as- 
similate  the  next  generation  to  bHibariam  aiid/eriTis- 
neas."—Hale  :  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  197. 

Fer-in'-ghee,  Fer-in'-gee,  s.  [A  corrupt, 
of  Frafik  (q.v.).]  Tlie  name  given  by  the 
Hindus  to  the  English  and  other  Europeans. 
It  appears  to  have  arisen  at  the  period  when 
the  French  seemed  more  likely  than  the 
Britisli  to  obtain  empire  in  India,  and  were 
more  talked  of  by  the  natives.  Now  the  word 
is  used  chiefly  of  our  countrymen,  and  is 
intended  to  be  disrespectful  rather  than  com- 
plimentary. 

fer'-i-o,  ».     [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic:  A  mode  in  the  first  figure  of  syllo- 
gisms, in  which  the  Middle  Term  is  made  the 
subject  of  tlie  Major  and  the  predicate  of  the 
Minor  jiremiss.  It  is  composed  of  a  Universal 
Negative,  a  Particular  Affirmative,  and  a  Par- 
ticular Negative,  e.g., 

(f  Er)  No  A  is  B. 

(I)      Some  C  is  A. 

(O)     Some  C  is  not  B. 

ffer'-i-so,  fer-1-son, ».  [A  word  of  no  etymo- 
logy. 

Logic :  A  mode'in  the  third  figure  of  syllo- 
gisms, in  which  the  Middle  Term  is  the  sub- 
ject both  of  the  Major  and  the  Minor  Premises. 
Feriso  differs  from  Felapton  in  that  that  the 
Minor  Premiss  is  a  Particular  instead  of  a 
Universal  Affirmative. 


*  fSr'-l-ty,  5.    [Lat.  feritas,  from  fenis  ~  wild, 

fierce.]    Fierceness,  wildness,  savageness. 
"Those  who  use  to  eat  or  drink  blood  are  apt  to 
degeuerate  into  ferity  and  cruelty."— ray^or ;   Jiide  of 
Conscience,  bk.  iL,  ch.  li. 

*  fer-lac,  *  fear-lac,  c.    [Eng.  fer,  fear,  and 

-ktc]    Fear,  dread. 

"  Feondes  habbeth  farlac  ant  engles  of  thin  eie." 
St.  Marheret,  p.  10. 

"  fer'-lie,  fere'-lj?',  «■■  &  s.    [Ferly,  a.] 

*  fer'-lie,  v.i.    [Ferly,  v.] 

^  fer-llng,  s.    [Norm.  Fr.] 

1.  A  farthing. 

2.  A  quarter  of  a  ward  in  a  borough. 

fer  -ly.  *  fer-11,  *  fer-lloh  *  fer-Uche, 
^  fer-llc,  *  fer-lyche,  *  fer-llke.  *  feer- 
liche,  ^  feer-ll,  ^  feor-llche,  a.,  s.,  &  adv. 
[A.S.  fierlic  (a.),  farlece  (adv.);  Icel.  farligr 
(a.),  fdrliga  (adv.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Dreadful. 

"  Thus  was  thfit  ferli  flght  flnched  that  time." 

WUliam  of  Palerne,  3.934. 

2.  Wonderful ;    causing   wonder  or  amaze- 
ment ;  strange. 

"  Wha  herkened  ever  awilk  a  ferly  thing  ?  " 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4.1T1. 

B.  As  suhst. :  Something  wonderful,  amaz- 
ing, or  surprising  ;  a  wonder. 

"Moche  folk  him  folwed  that  ferli  to  behold." 
Witliam  of  Palerne,  3.280. 

C.  As  adverb : 

1.  Dreadfully. 

"  The  rayn  ferly  flayed  that  folk." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems ;  Cleanness,  980. 

2.  "Wonderfully,  surprisingly. 

"  I  wille  you  telle  tythingH  ferly  goode." 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  49. 

*fer'-ly,  *  fer'-lie,  v.i.  [Ferly,  a.]  To 
wonder. 

*  fer'-lj^-ftl.  a.  [Eng.  ferly  ;  -fuKl)-!  Won- 
derful, strange. 

"  There  tiferlyful  folke  I  fonde  " 

Destruction  of  Troy,  13,30fl. 

*fer'-l^-l^,  adv.  [Eng. ferly;  -ly.]  Wouder- 
fully. 

"He  wa.tzferlyJy  fayn." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  ;  Cleanness,  982. 

*  ferm,  u.    [Firm.] 
^ferm.  a.    [Farm,  s.] 

*  fer'-ma-9ie,  ""  fer-ma-cye,  s.     [0.  Fr. 

farmacie ;   Gr.  <f>apfj.aKeCa  (phartnakeia),  from 
<j>a.p^LaKov  (pJiarviakon)  =  a    drug.]      [Phar- 
macy.]   A  medicine,  a  drug,  a  preparation. 
" /"crwiacyes  of  berbes."       CJuiucer  :  C.  T.,  2,7U.  I 


*  ferme, 


[Farm,  s.] 


*  ferme,  u.    [Firm,  a.] 

fer'-ment,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  fermentum,  or  fervi- 
inentum,  from  ferveo  =  to  boil,  to  be  agitated; 
Ft.  ferment;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.fermento.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Orduuxry  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  A  gentle  internal  motion  or  boiling  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  a  fluid. 

"  Down  to  the  lowest  lees  the  ferment  ran." 

Thomson;  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ii.  30. 

2.  Pig. :  A  state  of  commotion,  agitation, 
or  disturbance. 

"  He  had  no  sooner  entered  on  his  functions  than  all 
Paternoster  Row  and  Little  Britain  were  in  afermeTit." 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

II.  C/tem.  :  Ferments  are  substances  which 
cause  fermentation  (q.v.).  They  are  of  two 
kinds :  (1)  Chemical,  or  unorganized,  as  dias- 
tase, emulsin,  myrosin,  the  ferment  of  the 
pancreas,  &c.  ;  (2)  Physiological,  or  organized, 
such  as  yeast,  niycoderms,  microzymes,  bac- 
teria, &c.  A  mode  of  distinguishing  between 
the  two  is  aflbrded  by  the  actiou  of  chloro- 
form, which  kills  the  latter,  but  dues  not  pro- 
duce any  alteration  in  the  former.  Thus 
chloroform  arrests  the  fermentation  of  sugar, 
but  does  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  emul- 
sin or  ainygdalin.  Unorganized  ferments  may 
be  extracted  from  the  vegetable  and  animal 
organs  in  which  they  occur  by  means  of  gly- 
cerine. Thus  diastase  may  be  exti-acted  from 
germinating  wheat  and  barley,  emulsin  from 
sweet  almonds,  and  animal  sugar,  forming 
ferment,  from  the  glands  which  produce  it. 
The  ferment  may  be  precipitated  from  the 


b6il,  t>^;  poiit,  j^l;  cat,  9ell«  chorus,  chin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^on  =  zhun.    -tlous,  -slous,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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.glycerine  solution  by  alcohol,  and  purified  by 
repeated  solution  and  precipitation.  The 
ferment  of  the  pancreas  acts  on  fihrine  at 
-90°.  It  is  said  that  organized  ferments  have 
been  produced  by  spontaneous  generation  in 
organic  liquids  (Bastian,  m  Proc.  Hoy.  Soc, 
XXV.  149),  but  careful  experiments  have  shown 
that  the  germs  of  these  ferments  are  floating 
in, the  air.  Borax  appears  to  prevent  fermen- 
tation, and  has  been  recommended  for  pre- 
serving meat  from  putrefaction  (Watts :  Diet. 
Cbem.,  supp.  iii. 
B.  -4s  adj.  :  (See  the  compound). 

ferment-oils,  s.  pi. 

Chcm. :  Volatile  oils  produced  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  various  jilants,  not  originally 
contained  therein,  and  different  from  the  oils 
\vhich  Are  extracted  from  the  unfermented 
plants  by  distillation  with  water.  They  .were 
■  known  to  the  alchemists,  and  by  them  desig- 
nated quintessences.  Ferment-oils  are  for 
the  most  part  more  soluble  in  water  tlian 
ordinary  volatile  oils.  They  are  generally 
formed  by  allowing  the  flowering-plant  to  fer- 
ment in  water ;  tlie  liquid  is  distilled  when 
the  fermentation  is  ended,  and  the  oil  ex- 
tracted from  the  distillate  by  shaking  it  with 
ether,  which  dissolves  the  oil ;  the  ether  is 
then  allowed  to  evaporate  off.  (Watts :  Diet. 
CJiem.) 

fSr-ment',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  fermento,  from  fer- 
mentum,  fvomferveo  =  to  boil,  to  be  agitated  ; 
"FT^fermenter  ;  B'p.  fermentar ;  Ital.  ferTnentare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  or  excite  fermentation  in. 

"A  moist  and  well  fermented  earth." — Bp.  Hall: 
Strmon  (Jan.  29,  1625). 

2.  Fig. :  To  excite,  to  agitate,  to  heat,  to 
warm,  to  excite. 

"  Ye  vigorous  awains  !  while  youth  ferments  your 
■blood. 
And  purer  spirits  swell  the  sprightly  flood. 
Now  range  the  hills."     Pope  .■  Windsor  Forett,  193. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  be  in  a  state  of  fermentation  ; 
to  effervesce ;  to  undergo  sensible  internal 
motion,  as  the  constituent  parts  of  a  fluid. 
''  2.  Fig.  i  To  be  in  a  state  of  ferment ;  to  be 
agitated,  heated,  warmed,  or  excited,  as  by 
violent  emotions. 

"  We  take  the  skull  up,  and  muse  .over  the  frolic 
and  dancing,  with  which  that  emiJty  bowl  once  fer- 
mented."— Thatheray  •  English  Humourists,  lect.  ii. 

*  fer-ment-a-bxl'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  ferment ; 
'Ohility  \  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fer- 
mentable ;  capability  of  fermentation. 

*  iSr-ment'-ai-ble,  a.     [Eng.  ferment ;  -ahU.I 

That  may  or  can  be  fermented ;  capable  of 
fermentation. 

*  fer-men -tal,  a.  [Eng.  ferment;  -al.]  Hav- 
ing the  power  or  property  of  causing  fermen- 
tation. 

"  Cucumbers,  being  wateriah,  fill  the  veins  with 
crude  and  wiudy  serosities,  that  contain  little  salt  or 
spirit,  and  debilitate  the  vital  acidity  and  ferjnentat 
faculty  of  the  stomach." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errours, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

* Fer-ment-ar'-i-aim,  s.  -pi.  [Eng.  ferment; 
-arian.]  The  Christians  of  the  Greek  Church, 
so  called  by  the  Latins  on  account  of  their 
using  ftii  inetited  bread  in  the  Eucharist.  (Ash.) 

■^fer-ment-ar'-i-ous,  a.  [Eng.  ferment; 
-arious.']    Belonging  to  fermentation.    (Cole.) 

* fSr' -men-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  ferm£ntatits,  "pa. 
par.  of  fermento.]    To  leaven. 

"The  ]argest  part  of  the  Lords  were  fermentated 
with  an  anti-episcopal  aounieBB."— Backet :  SAfe  of 
Williams,  ii.  179. 

fSr-men-ta'-tion,   s.      [Fr.,   from  Lat.  fer- 
mentatus,  pa.  par.  of  fermeiito  =  to  ferment  ; 
Sp.  fennentacion ;  Ital.  fermentazioiie.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  Lit. .  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  state  of  excitement,  agitation,  or 
commotion  of  spirit ;  a  ferment. 

II.  Chem,.  .-Alcoholicfermentationwasknown 
to  the  ancients,  and  is  the  change  which  sugar 
undergoes  under  the  influence  of  yeast.  Before 
fi^rmentation  takes  place,  cane  sugar  is  trans- 
formed into  glucose,  thus,  C]2H220ii+HoO  = 
2C6H12O6.  About  95  per  cent,  of  the  glucose 
!s  '-'onverted  into  alcohol,  CgHigOe  =  2CO2  + 
liCaHg'OH.  Of  the  other  5  per  cent.,  about  1 
part  is  used  by  the  growth  of  yeast,  the  other 
4  parts  are  converted  into  succinic  acid, 
glycerine,  carbonic  acid,  and  iree  hydrogen  :  a 


-larger  quantity  of  these  secondary  products 
is  formed  if  the  fermentation  is  slower,  or  is 
made  witli  more  exhausted  and  impure  yeast. 
Fernientation  takes  place  most  readily  at  about 
24°  to  30°.  The  saccharine  liquid  becomes  tur- 
bid, gives  off'C02,  and  becomes  warmer  than  the 
air ;  when  the  evolution  of  COo  ceases,  the 
yeast  or  ferment,  Torviila  cerevislCB,  separates 
from  the  liquid  which  now  contains  alcohol, 
glycerine,  and  succinic  acid  in  the  place  of  the 
sugar.  A  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid  is 
always  formed,  probably  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  yea^t.  Most  of  the  natural  sac- 
charine juices,  as  beet-root,  potato,  and  grape 
juice,  when  fermented,  yield  snmll  quantities 
of  alcohols,  homologous  with  ethylic  alcohol, 
forming  Fusel  oil  (q.v.),  which  contains  propyl, 
butyl,  and  amyl  alcohols,  also  a  small  quantity 
of  caprioic,  cenanthyl,  and  caprylic  alcohols. 
These  may  be  produced  probably  not  from  glu- 
cose, but  from  some  other  substances  present  in 
thejuice,  or  fromglucosebytheaction  of  special 
ferments ;  an  increase  of  yeast  takes  place 
when  the  liquid  contains  a  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance ;  the  action  of  yeast  on  sugar  is  pre- 
vented by  too  great  concentration  of  the  liquid. 
The  presence  of  chemical  compounds,  as 
silver  nitrate,  soluble  salts  of  lead,  iron,  cop- 
per, tannin,  cj-eosote,  phenol,  alcohol  when  its 
strength  is  above  20  per  cent.,  and  oxalic  acid, 
hinders  fermentation. 

1[  (1)  Butyric  fermentation : 

Chem. :  The  conversion  of  lactic  acid,  &c., 
into  butyric  acid,  due  to  the  presence  of 
Vibrio,  according  to  Pasteur. 

(2)  Lactic  fermentation : 

Chem. :  The  conversion  nf  sugar  into  lactic 
acid,  said  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  Peni- 
dllium  glaucnm.  It  takes  place  when  2  gallons 
of  milk  are  mixed  with  six  pounds  of  raw 
sugar,  12  pints  of  water,  8  ounces  of  putrid 
cheese,  and  4 lbs.  of  zinc  white;  the  mixture 
is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  30°  for  some  weeks. 
If  the  fermentation  is  allowed  to  go  further,  the 
lactic  acid,  CHa'CH-OH-COOH,  is  converted 
into  butyric  acid,  CHs-CHa'CH^-CO-OH. 

(3)  Mucous  fermentation : 

Chem. :  The  conversion  of  sugar  into  man- 
nite,  Cq^i^O^,  gum,  CxoHaoOm,  and  carbonic 
acid,  CO2,  under  the  influence  of  a  peculiar 
ferment, 

(4)  Tannous  fermentation : 

Cliem. :  The  conversion  of  tannin,  in  a  solu- 
tion of  galls,  into  gallic  acid,  C27H22O17  -I-  O12 
=  3C7H60g  +  6CO2  +  2H2O.  The  conversion 
of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  is  due  to  slow  oxida- 
tion, as  the  presence  of  a  ferment  is  not  re- 
quired, but  it  takes  place  rapidly  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mycnderma  aceti,  in  a  solution  con- 
taining 10  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  at  a  temperature 
between  20°  and  30°. 

fer-men'-ta-tive,  a.     [Fr.  fermentatif;  Sp. 

&  Ital.  femnentativo.] 

1.  Causing  or  having  the  power  to  cause 
fermentation. 


2.  Consisting  in  fermentation. 

"It  ia  not  a  fermentative  jMOcess." — Paley  :   Nat- 
Theology,  ch-  X. 

fer-men' -ta-tive-ness»  a-,  [Eng.  fermenta- 
tive; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
fermentative. 

*  fer-men-tes'-^i-ble,  s.  [Lat.  fem^ntesco^ 
incept,  from /er))ie?i(o  =  to  ferment.]  A  body 
or  substance  capable  of  fermentation. 

fer-ment'-ing,  pr.^ar.,  a.,  &s.  [Ferment,  u] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  subst.  :  The  state  of  fermentation. 

fermenting-square,  s. 

Brewing :  An  oblong  or  square  shallow  vat 
in  which  wort  is  fermented. 

fermenting-vat,  s.  A  tank  or  tun  in 
which  wort  is  placed  to  undergo  the  fermenta- 
tion resulting  from  the  addition  of  the  yeast 
Certain  airaiigements  for  keeping  the  liquid 
at  the  desired  temperature  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer or  cold  in  winter  are  added  in  some  eases. 

*  fSr'-mer-ere,  s.  [Low  Lat.  (in)firmarius, 
from  infirmaria  =  an  infirmary  ;  Lat.  infirvnts 
=  weak,  sickly  :  in  pref.  negative,  ar\c\firmus= 
strong.]  The  person  in  a  religious  house  who 
had  charge  of  the  infirmary. 


*  fer'-mer-ie,  *  fer-mer-y,  *'  fer-mer-ye, 

;  fer-mor-y,  s.  [Fr.  cnferTrUirie ;  Sp.  enfer- 
meria;  Port,  enjc-rimiria ;  Ital.  iiifermeria, 
from  Low  Lat.  infirmvna,  from  Lat.  injirmus 
=  weak,  sickly.]    An  infirmary. 

" Fermerye.    Infi-rmaria."— Prompt.  Patv. 

*  fer'-mil-let,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  dimin.  of  fermeil:= 
a  clasp,  from  fermer  =  to  make  fast  or  firm.] 
A  buckle,  a  clasp. 

"Those  stones  were  sustained  or  stayed  by  buckles 
and  fermiltets  of  gold  for  more  firmness."— i/tmn*:- 
Bist.  of  Septuagint,  p.  49. 

*  fer-moiir,  s.    [Farmer.] 

fern,  *fcme,  s.  [K.S.  fearn;  cogn.  with 
Dut,  varen  ;  0.  H,.  oer.  farm,  farn ;  Ger. 
farn.  ] 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  Gen. :  The  Filical  Alliance,  consisting  of 
vascular  Acrogeiis,  with  marginal  or  dorsal 
one-celled  spore-cases,  usually  surrounded  by- 
an  elastic  ring;  spores  of  only  one  kind. 
(Lindley.)  Ferns  are  leafy  plants,  springing 
from  a  rhizome,  which  creeps  below  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  or  rises  into  the  air 
like  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  This  trunk  does 
not  taper,  but  is  of  equal  diameter  at  both 
ends.  It  is  covered  by  a  hard,  cellular,  fibrous 
rind  ;  its  wood,  when  any  is  present,  consists 
of  lai'ge,  scalariform  or  dotted  ducts ;  the 


1.  PilixMas. 


FEKN. 
2.  fair  of  Pinnules. 


vernation  of  the  leaves  is  circinate,  their  vena- 
tion often  dichotomous.  Reproductive  organs, 
consisting  of  spore-cases,  arising  from  the 
veins  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  or 
from  their  margins.  The  collection  of  seeds 
are  called  sori.  Most  ferns  are  comparatively 
small,  whilst  some  tree-ferns  reach  seventy-five 
feet  high.  The  closest  affinities  of  ferns  is  with 
Lycopodiacese.  Seventy-five  genera  and  about 
2,500  species  are  known.  Lindley  divided 
them  into  three  orders :  Ophioglossaeeffi,  Poly- 
podiacese,  and  Danseaceee  (q.v.).  The  last- 
named  order  is  now  generally  called  Marat- 
tiaceee  (q.v.).  The  three  are  thus  distin- 
guished :  Ophioglossacese  have  the  fructifica- 
tions marginal,  on  rachiform  fronds ;  Marat- 
tiaccEe  have  the  fructifications  dorsal  on  fiat 
leafy  fronds  ;  Polypodiaceee  have  the  spore- 
cases  not  valvate,  rarely  somewhat  two-valved 
vertically.  The  last  has  jointed  spore-cases, 
the  first  two  have  none. 

(2)  Spec. :  The  order  Polypodiacese.  It  con- 
tains all  the  Filical  Alliance,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  abnormal  genera. 

2.  Palceo-hot. :  The  fronds  of  ferns  or  their 
impressions  are  frequently  met  with,  and  in  a 
beautiful  state  of  preservation.  In  some  cases 
even  the  form  of  the  sori  has  been  preserved. 
Ferns  are  known  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  Silurian  period.  Thfey  became  more 
numerous  during  the  Devonian,  period ;  tree- 
ferns  (Psaronius  and  Cyclopteris)  appearirlg 
amongst  the  rest.  Ferns  are  quite  a  notable 
feature  of  Carboniferous  vegetation.  There 
are  both  herbaceous  and  tree-ferns.  The 
genera  of  the  former  are  numerous.  The  most 
important  ar^  Sphenojiteris,  Pecopteris,  Neu- 
ropteris,  Cyclopteris,  &c.  The  ferns  of  the 
Permian  system  are  less  numerous ;  they 
generallyreseruble  those  of  the  Carboniferous. 
Ferns  abound  again  in  the  Oolitic  rocks,  after 
which  they  lose  their  relative  importance  as 
plants  of  higher  organization  multiply. 

3.  Pharm.^:  'Filix  mas,  Male  Fern,  the  dried 
rhizom.e  of  Aspidi^(m  -Filix  mfts.  It  should 
be  collected  in  summer.  It  is  of  a  greenish- 
brown  colour  externally,  yellow  within  ;  the 
taste  is  at  first  sweet,  then  bitter ;  the  jiowder 


tsite^  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
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is  "yellowish-green.  It  "is  '\\3edri<n^fa''Ex' 
trachim  Fillcis  Liquidum,  fem  in  fin6  powder 
two  pounds  extracted  with  eighty  fluid  ounces 
of  ether.  It  is  anthelmintic,  and  is  employed 
to  expel  tapeworms. 

fern-bracken,  s. 

Bot. :  Ne2>hrodium  Filix  mas. 

fern-owl,  s. 

ZooL:  The  Nightjar  or  Goatsucker,  Capri- 
mulgns  europanis. 

fern -seed,   s.     The  seeds  or  spores  of 
fern's  ;  these  were  in  former  times  supposed 
to  possess   supernatural   virtues  or  powers, 
Bueh  as  rendering  a  person  invisible. 
**  I  had 
No  medicine,  bit,  togo  invisible, 
mo/ernseed  in  my  iwcket." 

Ben  Jonson :  New  Inn,  i.  L 

fem-Shaw,    s.        Fern-byake    or    fern- 
thioket.    {Browning :  Flight  of  the  Duchess.) 

*iSme,  a.  &  adv.  [A.S.  fyrn ;  O.  Sax.  fern, 
/om,furn;  0.  H.  Ger.  ^mi;  Goth,  faimis.] 

A.  As, adj.  :  Former,  past. 

"  Farewel  al  the  enowgb  oi  feme  yere." 

Chaucer:  Troilus  &  Cressida,  V.  1,17^. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Formerly,  before. 

"  The  kyndnesBB  that  myu  evercristene 
KidAe  loe  fernyere."  P.  PUnoman,  8,858. 

fSm'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  fern;  -ery.]  A  place 
where  ferns  are  artificially  grown. 

f  ern^'-mund,  s.  [Eng.  fem,  and  Lat.  osmun- 
da.l  A  fern,  Osmunda  regalis.  (Markham,  in 
Naves ;  Britten  &  Holland.) 

fSm'-ti-ele,    fam-tic-kle,    •  fern-tyk~ 

ylle,  s.  [Eng.  fem,  and  tickle.']  A  spot  on 
the  skin  resembling  the  seed  of  a  fern  ;  a 
freckle. 

iSm'-^,  fern-ie,  ft.    [Eng. fem;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of,  or  overgrown  with  ferns. 

"And  see  ye  not  that  bonny  road, 
That  V,  iiida  about  the/er wf e  brae  ?  " 

Scott :  Thomat  the  Rhymer,  i. 

2.  Resembling  or  having  the  characteristics 
of  fem. 

*  fe-rd9'-3t-ent,  s.  [Lat.  ferox  (genit.  ferocis) 
=  fierce.]    Fierce,  ferocious. 

"  Vainly  exha\iBting  their  ferodent  epirits."  — 
Oauden :  Tears  qf  the  Church,  p.  142. 

iS-ro^'-i-lly",  v.t.  [Jjai.  ferox  (genit. /erocfs)  = 
fierce,  and  facio  (pass.  Jio)  =  to  make.]  To 
make  fierce  or  ferocious. 

fe-ro'-Cious,  a.  [Fr.  firoce,  from  Lat.  ferox 
(genit.  ferocis);  Ital./eroce;  Sp.  &  Port./e7-03.] 

1.  Fierce,  savage,  wild,  ravenous. 

"The  lyou,  a  fierce  and /erociozM  animal,  hath  young 
ones  but  seldoiiie,  and  but  one  at  a  time." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Erroura,  bk,  iii.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Indicating  or  expressive  of  ferocity. 
"  Each  ferocious  feature  grim  with  ooze." 

Pope  :  Bundud,  ii.  32B. 

3.  Infuriated. 


iS-ro'-cloU8-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ferocious;  -ly.] 
In  a  ferocious  or  savage  manner ;  with  ferocity. 

fe-ro'-cious-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  ferocious ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  ferocious ;  ferocity ; 
savage  fierceness. 

iS-r69'-i-t;^,  s.  [Fr.  ferodti,  from  Lat.  feroc- 
it(ts,  from  ferox  (genit.  ferocis)  =  fierce,  from 
femfi  =  wild.]  The  state  of  being  ferocious  ; 
savageness,  fierceness,  wildness,  fury. 

"No  kittdues3  will  tame  the  suWen  fei^city  of  a 
priesthood." — Sfncaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

Tl  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fero- 
ciov^y  fierce,  and  savage  :  "  Ferocity  marks  the 
untamed  character  of  a  cruel  disposition  : 
fierceness  has  a  greater  mixture  of  pride  and 
anger  in  it,  the  word  Jiers  in  French  being 
taken  for  haughtiness  :  savageness  marks  a 
more  permanent,  but  not  so  violent  a  senti- 
ment of  either  cruelty  or  anger  as  the  two 
former.  Ferocity  am\  Jierceness  are  in  common 
applied  to  the  brutes,  to  designate  their  natural 
tempers  :  savage  is  mostly  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  natural  temper  of  man,  when  uncon- 
trolled by  the  force  of  reason  and  a  sense  of 
religion.  In  an  extended  application  of  these 
terms,  they  be^r  the  same  relation  to  each 
other :  the  countenance  may  be  either  fero- 
cious, fierce,  or  savage,  according  to  circum- 
stances. A  robber  who  spends  his  life  in  the 
act  of  unlawfully  shedding  blood  acquires  a 


■  ferocity  of  countenance  :  a  soldier  who  follows 
a  predatory  and  desultory  mode  of  warfare 
betrays  the  licentiousness  of  his  calling  and 
his  undisciplined  temper  in  the  fierceness  of 
his  countenance  ;  the  tyrant  whose  enjoyment 
consists  in  inflicting  misery  on  his  dependants 
or  subjects  evinces  the  savageness  of  his. temper 
by  the  savage  joy  with  which  ^e  witnesses  their 
groans  and  tortures."    {Crdbh :  Eng.  Synon.) 

fe-ro'-ni-a,  s.    [See  def.  1.] 

1.  Roman  Myth. :  A  goddess,  commonly 
ranked  among  the  rural  divinities,  and  wor- 
shipped with  great  solemnity  both  by  the 
Sabines  and  the  Latins,  but  more  especially 
by  the  former. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  72nd  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Peters,  on  Jan.  9,  1862. 

3.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Aurantiace?5  (Citron- 
worts),  the  order  to  which  the  orange  belongs. 
The  only  known  species  is  the  "Wood-apple  or 
Elephant-apple  (Feronia  eleplmntum).  It  is.  a 
large  and  handsome  tree,  with  pinnate  leaves, 
and  a  large  grey  fruit  with  a  very  hard  rind. 
It  grows  in  India,  where  the  native  practi- 
tioners consider  the  young  leaves,  which  when 
bruised  have  a  smell  like  anise,  stomachic  and 
carminative. 

4.  Entom, ;  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  belonging 
to  the  section  Pentarnera,  and  family  Carabidse. 

^T'-oshf  a.  [Hind,  /urasA.]  An  Indian  servant 
in  charge  of  tents,  furniture,  &c.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  sweep  the  ground  and  spread  carpets. 
(Jaffur  Shurreef£  Herklots.) 

*  fer'-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  ferns.]    Wild,  savage. 


f€r'-ran-dine,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Fabnc:  A  mixed  stuff"  of  silk  and  other 
materials.     It  probably  resembled  poplin. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  the  stuff  described 
in  A.    (Pepys :  Diary,  Jan.  28,  1662-3.) 

*  fer-ra'-ra,  a.    [For  etyni.  see  def] 

Old  Armour :  A  broadsword  of  especial 
excellence,  named  after  Andrea  Ferrara,  a 
famous  swordsmith. 

11  Andrea  Ferrara :  The  same  as  Ferrara 
(q-v.). 

"  'The  blade,"  said  the  Prince,  'la  a  genuine  .^ndreo 
/'erraroj^'  "Scotf :  Waverley,  ch.  xl. 

fer-rar'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  B.  Ferrari, 
an  Italian  Tiotanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  bulbous  plants  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  belong  to  the 
natural  order  Iridacese. 

*  fer'-ra-rjT,  s.  [Eng.  femm  =  iron.]  [Far- 
riery.'] The  art  of  working  in  iron.  (Chap- 
vian  :  Homer;  Iliad  xvi.) 

fer'-rate,  s.  [Eng.  ferr(um);  suff.  -ate (Chem.).^ 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  ferric  acid,  H2Fe04.  The 
free  acid  has  not  been  obtained.  When  a 
mixture  of  four  parts  of  dry  potassium  nitrate 
and  one  part  of  pure  ferric  oxide,  Fe.jOa, 
is  heated  to  full  redness  for  an  hour  in  a 
covered  crucible,  and  the  resulting  brown 
mass  treated  with  ice-cold  water,  a  deep 
violet-red  coloured  solutinn  of  potassium 
ferrate,  K2Fe04.  is  obtained.  Potassium 
ferrjite  is  also  prepared  by  passing  chlorine 
gas  through  a  strong  solution  of  potassium 
hydmte  in  which  recently  precipitated  ferric 
oxide  is  suspended.  The  potassium  ferrate  is 
precipitated  as  a  black  powder,  which  may  be 
drained  on  a  ])orous  tile.  A  solution  of  p>otas- 
sium  ferrate  decomposes,  oxygen  being  liber- 
ated, and  hydrated  ferric  oxide  is  precipitated. 
Ferrate  of  barium,  BaFe04,  is  obtained  by 
adding  BaCl2,  barium  chloride,  to  a  solution  of 
tlie  potassium  salt.  It  is  a  deep  crimson- 
coloured  powder,  and  is  a  stable  compound. 
Organic  matter  decomposes  a  solution  of 
potassium  ferrate. 

"^  ferre,  u.    [Far.]    Further,  farther. 

*  fer'-re-an,  a.  [Lat.  ferreiis,  from  fernim  = 
iron.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  iron ;  of  the  nature 
of  iron  ;  made  of  iron. 

*  f^r'-re-oiis.  a.  [Lat.  ferreus.}  The  same 
as  Ferrean  (q.v.). 

"In  the  body  of. glass  there  is  no  ferreout  or  mague- 
tical  untUr 6."— Broume  :.yulgarErrours,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*fer-rest,  w.  &.adv.    [Farthest.] 


'  feF-reF  (1),  s.  [Fr.  furet,  from  Low  Lat. 
furetus,  furectus,  the  origin  of  which  is  doubt- 
ful, being  derived  by  some'from  Lat.  fiir  =  a 
thief,  by  others  from  Bret,  fiir  =  wise  ;  Wei. 
ffur  =  wise,  crafty  ;  ffvred  =  a  crafty  one,  a 
ferret;  Gael.  &  Ir.  fired.] 

1.  Zool. :  PvtnriiLS  furo,  a  domesticated 
variety  of  the  genus  Putorius.  It  is  of  Afri- 
can origin,  and  is  unable  to  endure  great  cold, 
even  an  English  winter  being  sutficient  to  kill 
it  if  not  properly  housed.  It  is  about  four- 
teen inches  in  length,  the  fur  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  the  eyes  pink.  FeiTets  are  much 
used,  both  in  this  country  and  America,  for 
killing  rats  and  driving  rabbits  out  of  their 
holes. 

"Coneys  are  taken  either  hj  ferrets  or  purse-nets."— 
Mortimer:  Susbandry. 

2.  Glass-manuf  :  An  iron  used  to  make  the 
rings  at  the  mouths  of  bottles,  or  to  try  the 
melted  matter. 

fer'-ret  (2),  s.  [Fr.  ^ei(re(.]  A  kind  of  narrow 
tape  made  of  cotton,  wool,  or  silk. 

"  Red  wax  and  green  ferret 
Are  flXBd  at  the  foot  of  the  deeds," 

J.  &  H.  Smith  :  Itejected  Addresses. 

fer'-ret,  v.t.  &  i.    [Ferret  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I,  Lit. :  To  dnve  out  of  a  hole  or  retreat, 
as  a  ferret  does  a  rabbit. 

"  The  archbishop  had  ferreted  him  out  of  all  his 
bolda." — Heijlin  :  Hist.  Presb. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  drive  out  of  any  retreat  or  lurking- 
place. 

"  I^et's  in  and  ferret  out  these  cheating  rake-hells." 
Cartwright :  Ordinary,  v.  i. 

2.  To  find  out,  to  discover,  to  search  out  by 
secret  or  cunning  means  ;  followed  by  out  :  as. 
To  ferret  out  a  secret. 

"  The  War  Office  here  is  slowly  but  Burely  ferretinff 
out  the  ramiiicatious  of  the  recent  military  con- 
spiracy."—Z)a«y  Telegraph,  Sept  7,  1883. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  hunt  after  rabbits,  &c., 
with  a  ferret.  . 

fSr'-rfit-er,  s.  [Eng.  ferret  (v.)  ;  -er.}  One 
who  ferrets  or  hunts  out  a  person  or  thing 
which  is  hidden  or  secret. 

fSr-ret'-to,  s.  [Ital.,  dimin.  of  ferro  =  Lat. 
ferrum  =  iron.] 

Glass-manuf. :  A  preparation  of  copper  em- 
ployed in  glass-colouring.  It  is  made  by 
placing  thin  sheets  of  copper,  interstratifled 
with  powdered  brimstone,  in  a  crucible  which 
is  luted  tight  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a 
blast-furnace  for  about  two  hours  ;  when  cool, 
the  copper  is  found  to  be  calcined  so  as  to  be 
readily  crumbled  between  the  fingers  ;  it  is 
then  pulverized  and  sifted  for  use.  A  superior 
article  to  the  foregoing  is  prepared  by  using 
vitriol  instead  of  brimstone,  and  exposing  the 
crucible  to  the  heat  of  the  glass  furnace  for 
three  days.  The  old  vitriol  is  then  replaced 
by  fresh,  and  the  heating  operation  repeated 
six  times. 

fer'-ri-g.ge,  *fer-i-age,  "  fer-ry-age,  s. 

.[Eng.  Jerry;  -age.]    The  price,  sum,  or  fare 
paid  for  conveyance  in  a  ferry, 

"  Physic,  journeying, /crtaje,  carriage,  &c."—,S(rtfo«.- 
Life  of  Parker,  bk,  iv. ,  ch.  25. 

fer'-ric,  a.     [Lat.  ferrum  =  iron ;  suff.  -ic] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  jiertaiuing  to  iron  ;  ex- 
tracted from  iron. 

2.  Chem.  :  Having  iron  in  its  composition. 
Each  molecule  contains  2  atoms  of  iron,  united 
to  each  other  by  one  bond,  if  iron  is  regarded 

as  a  tetrad  in  ferric  compounds,  ^  Fe— Fe  ^, 

CI  CI 

as  ferric  chloride,  Cl^  Fe— Fe  ^01  or  FeoClfi. 
CI  ^Cl, 

,     ferric  acetate,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  dark-red,  uncrj^stallizable  liquid ; 
when  bdiled,  a  basic  acetate  is  precipitated. 

ferric  arsenate,  s. 

Pharm.  :  FesAsoOg,  Ferri  arsenias.  A  green, 
amorphous,  insoluble  powder,  obtained  by 
precipitating  a  mixed  solution  of  four  parts  of 
arseniate  of  sodium  with  three  parts  of  sodium 
acetate,  by  a  solution  of  nine  parts  ferrous 
sulphate.  It  has  the  same  medicinal  pro- 
perties as  arsenic. 

ferric  chloride,  s. 

1.  Chem.  :  FeaClg,  Kesquichloride  of  iron.  It 
is  obtained  in  brilliant  red-brown  scales  when 
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ferricalcite— ferrocyanide 


chlorine  gas  is  passed  over  red-hot  iron.  It  is 
very  <leliquescent,  and  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  ethei'.  It  forms  double  salts  witli  potassium 
chloride,  and  witli  annnoniiini  chloride.  It  is 
obtained  in  a  hydrated  condition  by  dissolving 
ferric  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid.  A  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of 
freshly  precipitated  feiric  hydrate,  tlie  si>lu- 
tion  beconnng  darker  in  colour.  Tlie  dilute 
solution  is  decomi'osed  by  heat  into  hydro- 
cliloric  acid  and  uolloidal  ferric  oxide,  which 
remains  in  solution.  Ferric  chloride  is  reduced 
to  ferrous  chloriiU'  by  sulphur  dioxide,  stan- 
nous chloride,  metallic  zinc,  and  by  sulphu- 
letted  hydrogen  gas.  Ferric  ehloiide  is  a  dis- 
infectant. Ferric  chloride  gives  a  red  colour 
with  acetates,  sulphocyanates,  meconates, 
also  with  dianiidophcnol.  A  blue  colour  with 
ferrocyanide  of  iiotassium,  and  characteristic 
reactions  with  iihenol,  &c. 

2.  Phar, :  Ferric  chloride,  Ferrl  2'>e^chloritU 
liquor  fortlor,  strong  solution  of  perchloride 
of  iron.  Prepared  by  dissolving  iron  wire  in 
hydrochloric  aciil,  and  then  evaporating  the 
solution  with  nitric  acid  ;  it  should  eontJiin 
]5'02  grains  of  Fe^O^  in  a  fluid  drachm.  It  is 
used  in  the  form  of  Liquor  ferri  perchloridt, 
solution  of  ]>erchloridc  of  ii'on,  and  Tinctura 
ferri  perchlorifll.  Tliese  contain  one  part  of 
the  strong  solution  to  three  parts  of  water,  or 
alcohol.  They  are  powerful  astringents,  and 
blood  restorers.  A  jtiece  of  blotting  paper, 
moistened  witli  strong  solution  of  ferric  chlo- 
ride, is  very  useful  to  stop  bleeding  from  a 
slight  cut. 

ferric  nitrate,  s. 

Ckem.  :  Fe.2(N03)g,  pernitratc  of  iron.  Ob- 
tained by  dissolving  iron  wire  in  nitric  acid, 
sp.  gr.  1*3,  and  then  adding  to  tlie  solution 
a  quart  of  stronger  acid,  sp.  gr.  1'4S.,  when 
the  salt  separates  out  in  colourless  prismatic 
crystals,  containing  either  six  or  nine  mole- 
cules of  water.  Fen-ic  nitrate  is  soluble  in 
ab'ohol,  and  in  water.  The  solution  of  ferric 
nitrate  is  red-brown  in  colour,  and  dissolves 
hydrated  ferric  oxide,  forming  a  basic  nitrate. 
Ferric  nitrate  is  used  in  dyeing  and  in  phar- 
macy under  the  name  of  Ferri  pemltratis 
liquor,  as  a  powerful  astringent  tonic  in  cases 
of  diari'licea.  Nitric  acid  will  not  attack 
iron,  wlien  the  iron  wire  is  oxidized  at  tlie 
end  by  holding  it  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp,  and  when  cold  gradually  dipping  it  into 
the  acid,  the  oxidized  end  first;  also,  wJien  the 
iron  is  dipped  into  strong  nitric  acid  and  then 
washed  with  water;  or,  by  first  introducing  a 
platinum  wire  into  the  acid,  and  then  the  iron 
wire  in  contact  with  it,  the  contact  may,  how- 
ever, afterwards  be  broken.  The  iron  is  said, 
under  these  conditions,  to  be  passive  iu  re- 
spect to  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

ferric  oxide,  s. 

1.  C'hevi. :  FeoOg,  peroxide  of  iron,  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  red  oxide  of  iron,  rouge,  eol- 
cothar.  It  occurs  in  nature,  as  red  haematite, 
specular  iron  ore,  and  is  obtained  by  heating, 
Fey04,  ferrous  sul]ihate  in  the  preparation  of 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  red  powder,  nearly  in- 
soluble iu  acids  ;  it  is  used  as  a  pigment,  and 
to  give  an  orange  or  purple  colour  to  glass  and 
porcelain,  according  to  temperature.  Ferric 
oxide  is  not  magnetic,  and  is  unaltered  by 
beat.  It  is  used  to  polish  glass,  and  then 
tinely  divided  by  jewellers  under  tlie  name  of 
rouge.  The  hydrated  sesqnioxide  is  obtained 
in  a  bulky  brown  precipitate  by  jtrecipitating 
ferric  chloride  by  ammonia;  soda  or  jjotash 
must  not  be  nsed,  as  the  oxide  retains  a  large 
quantity  of  tliese  substances.  The  hydrate 
occurs  native,  as  brown  lijcinatite.  Hydrated 
ferric  oxide  is  soluble  in  acids  forming  ferric 
salts  ;  these  solutions  dissolve  excess  of  the 
oxide,  which  is  afterwards  i)recipitated  as  a 
basic  salt.  Tlie  hydrated  oxide  is  used  to  re- 
move H-iS  from  coal  gas,  and  as  a  mordant  in 
dyeing.  It  is  reduced  by  organic  matter,  but 
is  leoxidized  in  the  air.  Ferric  oxide  unites 
witli  ferrous  oxide  to  form  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron,  FeaOa'FeO,  or  Fe304.     [Magnetic  iron 

OXIDE.] 

2.  Phar.  :  Ferri  'peroxiduvi  Injdratmii,  hy- 
di-ated  peroxide  of  iron.  Obtained  by  drying 
the  moist  i>eroxide  of  iron  at  212°  F.,  and  then 
reducing  it  to  powder.  It  is  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  Evvplastrmn  ferri,  chalybeate 
]tl;tbtei'.  Ferric  oxide  is  a  non-irritating  pre- 
paration of  iron  :  it  is  given  internally  in  cases 
of  neuralgia.  Ferri  peroxidum  humidum, 
moist  peroxide  of  iron.  Obtained  by  precipi- 
tating persulphates  of  iron  with  soda,  collect- 


ing on  a  calico  filter,  and  keeping  in  a  covered 
vessel ;  it  contains  about  Sii  per  cent,  of  un- 
combined  water.  It  is  used  as  an  antidote  in 
cases  of  arsenical  poisoning :  it  converts  the 
arsenious  acid  into  insoluble  arsenate  of  iron. 

ferric-sulphate,  s. 

Ckem.  :  Fe2(S04)g,  persulphate  of  iron,  ses- 
quisulphate  of  iron.  Obtained  as  a  yellowisli- 
brown  deliquescent  mass  readily  soluble  in 
water.  It  forms  basic  .salts,  with  excess  of 
the  fen-ic  hydrate.  Obtained  by  oxidizing 
ferrous  suljdiate  with  nitric  acid,  and  adding 
suli)huric  acid.  Or  by  dissolving  ferric  hy- 
drate in  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  alums,  iu 
which  aluminium  is  ivplaced  by  iron.  Fe-j 
(S04)3-(NH4)  S04-24H.2O.  Tkis  salt  is  used 
in  dyeing.     It  is  insclublsdn  alcohol. 

^  Ferric  solU  are  not  precipitated  by  HsS 
from  aciil  solutions,  but  are  reduced  to  ferrous 
s;dts  with  separation  of  sulphur.  Ferric  salts 
give  a  re<I  precipitate  with  caustic  alkalies 
and  ammonia ;  ammonium  sulphide  gives  a 
black  precipitate  of  ferrous  sulidiide  and 
sulphur.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  gives  a  deep 
blue  precipitate  ;  potassium  ferricyanide  gives 
no  precipitate  ;  and  sulphocyanate  of  potas- 
sium (KCNS)  gives  a  blood-red  colour  with 
ferric  salts,  which  is  not  destroyed  by  HCl, 
but  is  decolourised  by  the  addition  of  HgCl2. 

fer-rf-cSl'-yite,  s.    [Ferrocalcite.] 

fer  -  ri  -  5y  -  an'- ic,  s.  [Eng.  ferri(c),  and 
q/auic  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 
iron  and  cyanogen. 

ferricyanic  acid,  .^. 

Chem. :  (Ferrtcyanide  of  hydrogen]. 

fer  -  ri  -  9y'-  an  -  ide,  s.  [Eng.  ferri{c),  and 
cyanide  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  bydro-fen-icyanic  acid. 
Ferricyanides  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
oxidizing  agents  on  ferrocyanides.  The  ferri- 
cyanides of  ammonia,  sodium,  potassium,  and 
of  the  alkaline  eailh-nietals  are  soluble,  the 
other  ferricyanides  are  mostly  insoluble,  and 
have  characteristic  colours,  so  that  ferricy- 
anide of  iiotassium  is  used  as  a  test  for  metals, 
giving  a  deep  blue  colour  with  ferrous  salts, 
an  orange  colour  with  zinc  salts,  a  yellowish- 
green  with  cuiu-ic  salts.  The  most  important 
salt  is  ferricyanide  of  potassium  (q.v.). 

ferricyanide  of  hydrogen : 

Chem. :  H yd roferri cyanic  acid,  ferricyanic 
acid,  hydrogen  ferricyanide,  H6(Fe2)vi(CN)i2. 
It  is  obtained  as  a  leddish-brown  liquid  by 
decomposing  lead  ferricyanide  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  acid,  and  is 
decomposed  by  boiling. 

ferricyanide  of  potassium,  ^. 

chem.  :  KQ(Fe.2y\C^)u-  ^^^  prussiate  of 
jiotash.  It  is  jirejiared  by  slowly  passing 
chlorine  gas,  with  agitation,  into  a  cold  solu- 
tion of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  till  a  drop 
of  the  solution  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate 
witli  ferric  chloride.  The  solution  is  then 
concentrated  and  allowed  to  crystallize  ;  the 
salt  is  purified  by  recrystallization .  It  forms 
ruby-red  anhydrous  prismatic  crystals,  which 
are  soluble  in  four  parts  of  cold  water  ;  they 
are  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
crystals  burn  and  give  off  sparks  in  the  flame 
of  a  candle:  they  detonate  when  heated  with 
potassium  nitrate.  Excess  of  chlorine  de- 
coiiqiuses  the  salt,  chloride  of  cyanogen  and 
hydrocyanic  acid  being  formed,  and  tlie  solu- 
tion deposits  Prussian  green,  Fe3(CN)g.4H20. 
With  solutions  of  ferrous  salts  it  gives  a 
deep  blue  precipitate  of  ferrous  ferricyanide, 
Fe"3(Feo)v'(CN)i2,  which  is  used  as  a  pigment 
uiuler  the  name  of  TurnbuU's  blue.  Ferri- 
cyanide of  potassium  is  reduced  to  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phurous acid  and  by  suli)hites,  and  by  boiling 
a  solution  of  it,  rendered  alkaline  by  potash, 
with  the  hydrates  of  lead,  protoxides,  mangan- 
ons  oxide,  the  oxides  being  converted  into 
liigher  oxides  ;  it  is  also  reduced  by  stannous 
tdiloride,  and  by  many  organic  substances. 
Ferricyanide  of  potassium  in  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion oxidizes  sugar,  gum,  starch,  and  cellulose 
into  ciirbonic  acid  and  water.  Ferricyanide 
of  potassium  is  used  as  a  chemical  reagent 
and  iu  dyeing. 

i€r-ri-9y-an'-6-gen,  s.     [Eng.  /erri(c),  and 

cyanogen  (q.v.).] 
Chem. :  A  hexatomic  radical  contained  in  fer- 


ricyanides, having  the  formula  (Fe2(CN)i2)^, 
also  written  (FeoViCyis)^'^ ;  but  this  formula  is 
often  for  convenience  divided  by  two  ;  hence, 
ferricyanideof  potassiumis  written  K3pe(CN)6, 
instead  of  K6Fe2(CN)i'i.  This  radical  is  also 
expressed  by  the  sign  (Cfdy). 

*  fer'-rf-er  (1),  s.     [Eng.  ferry ;  -er.]    A  ferry- 

man. 

*  fer'-ri-er  (2),  s.    [FARRrER.] 

*  fer'-ri-er-y, ».    [Farriery.] 

t  fer-rif '-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  fernnn  -  iron; 
fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  sufi". 
-oas.]     Pi  educing  iron. 

ferriferous  rocks,  s.  pi. 

GeoL :  Rocks  which  contain  iron  ore,  if  they 
do  not  even  mainly  consist  of  it.  The  bands 
of  clay  ironstone  of  the  Carboniferous  age  are 
of  this  character ;  very  thick  beds  of  ferri- 
ferous rocks  also  occur  in  the  Lias  of  York- 
shire and  Lincolnshire,  in  the  inferior  Oolite 
of  ^  orksliire  and  Northamptonshire,  and  iu 
the  Neocomian  beds  of  Lincolnshire. 


*  fer'-ril. 


[Ferrule.] 


fer'-ril-ite,  s.  [Lat.  ferrum  =  iron,  and  Eng. 
sufl'.  -lite  =  Gr.  \l96s  {lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Mill. :  A  variety  of  trap-rock  containing 
iron  in  the  state  of  an  oxide. 

*  f er-ri'-vdr-oiis,  o,  [Lat.  ferrum  =  iron, 
voro  ~  to  devour,  and  Eng.  adj.  sutt'.  -ous.] 
Eating  iron.  ^ 

"This  poor  crefttiire  'wm  really  ferrivorous.  — 
Southfy :  WoL'Wr,  ch.  cxxviii, 

fer-ro-,  pref.     [Lat.  ferrum  =  iron.] 

Cliem. :  A  jirefix  used  to  denote  derivation 
from  iron. 

fer-r6-Ciil'-9ite,  o.  [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng, 
calcite  (q.v.).] 

Mill. :  A  variety  of  calcite  containing  car- 
bonate of  iron,  and  turning  brown  on  expo- 
sure. 

fer-ro-co'-bal-tite,   *.       [Pref.  fen-o-,  and 
Eng.  cobaltite  (q.v.).J 
Mln.  .  A  ferriferous  variety  of  cobaltite. 

ffer-ro-^y'-an-ate,  o.  [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng. 
cyanite  (q.v*).] 

Chem. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  Ferrocya- 
nide. 
fer-ro-jy-Sji'-ic,  a.     [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng. 
cyanic  (q.v.).] 
Cliem. :  (See  the  compound), 

ferrocyanic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  H4Fe(CN)6,  or  H4Cfy.  Hydroferro- 
cyanic  acid,  ferrocyanide  of  hydrogen,  ferro- 
prussic  acid.  It  is  obtained  by  adding  to  a 
cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  an  equal  volume  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  washing  the 
jjrecipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  drying  on 
a  porous  brick,  and  then  dissolving  in  alcohol 
and  precipitating  with  ether ;  or  by  decom- 
posing ferrocyanide  of  barium  with  sulphuric 
acid,  or  ferrocyanides  of  lead  or  copper  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Fen-ocyanic  acid  is 
a  colourless  crystiilline  mass  easily  soluble  in 
wat»'r  and  in  alcohol ;  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
is  tetratoniic ;  it  has  an  acid  reaction,  reddens 
litmus,  and  decomposes  many  metallic  srflttis, 
yiekliug  ferrocyanides.  When  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ferrocyanic  acid  is  heated,  it  gives 
off  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  deposits  Prussian 
blue. 

fer-ro-gy'-^n-ide,  s.  [Pref. /erro-,  and  Eng. 
cyanide  (q.v,).] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  li yd ro ferrocyanic  acid, 
ferro-prusslate.  Tlie  ferrocyanides  of  amnio- 
niiini,  sodium,  potassium,  baiiuiii,  strontium, 
ciUcium,  and  magnesium  are  soluble.  Cupric 
ferrocyanide  is  a  reddish^rown  powder ;  ferric 
fen-ocyanicle  is  blue,  Prussian  blue  ;  nickel 
and  cobalt  ferrocyanides  are  green  ;  tlie  ferro- 
cyanides of  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and  manganese 
are  white  insoluble  powders.  By  the  action 
of  oxidizing  agents  ferrocyanides  are  converted 
into  ferricyanides ;  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
into  nitro-prussides.  When  heated  ferrocya- 
nides are  decomposed  into  cyanide  of  iron  and 
cyanide  of  the  other  metal,  the  cyanide  of  iron 
being  further  converted  into  iron  and  carbon, 
and  nitrogen  is  given  off;  the  other  cyanide 


f^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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remains  either  iiiiiiltered,  as  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, or  the  metal  is  i-educeil  and  nitrogen 
given  off.  The  pi'eseniio  nf  iron  in  ferrocya- 
iiides  cannot  be  detected  by  the  addition  of 
canstic  alkalies,  nor  by  ainnioiiium  snlphide. 
Tlie  following  are  the  chief  ferrocyauides  : — 

ferrooyanlde  of  barium,  s. 

Clicm.  :  Ba2Fe(CN)e.  Obtained  by  the  action 
of  ferrous  sulphate  on  cyanide  of  barium, 
which  can  be  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of 
air  over  an  ignited  mixture  of  charcoal  and 
barium  carbonate.  Barium  ferrocyanide  can 
.also  be  obtained  by  boiling  Prussian  blue  with 
baryta  water.  It  forms  small,  yellow,  anhy- 
drous, monoclinic  prisms,  wliieh  dissolve  in 
.684  parts  of  cold  and  116  parts  of  boiling 
water. 

ferrooyanlde  of  hydrogen,  j>-. 
Chem. :  [Ferrocyanic  acid]. 

ferrooyanlde  of  Iron,  5. 

Chevi,  :  Prussian  blue,  Fe7(CN)i8*9H20,  or 
2Fe2vi-(Fe(CN)6)3  +  DHoO.  Obtained  by  add- 
ing potassium  ferrocyanide  to  ferric  chloride, 
SK4Fe(CN)c  +  SFeoOlfi  =  12KC1  +  Fe7(CN)i8. 
Also  by  adding  pottissiuin  cyanide  to  a  mix- 
ture of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts,  18KCN  + 
3FeCl2  +  2Fe2Cl6  =  18KC1  +  Fo7(CN)i8.  This 
last  reaction  is  Sclieele's  test  for  hydrocyanic 
acid.  But  Prussian  blue  is  made  on  a  large 
scale  by  adding  ferrous  sulphate  to  ferrocya- 
nide of  potassium,  and  allowing  the  white  pre- 
cipitate of  K2Fe.2(CN)(j  to  oxidize  by  contact 
with  the  air,  "or  by  treatment  with  chlorine. 
FciTic  ferrocyanide  dries  into  a  hard  brittle 
mass  with  a  copper-red  lustre  like  indigo.  It 
is  very  hygroscopic.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  acids,  but  soluble  in  oxalic  acid, 
forming  a  deep  blue  liquid,  which,  when 
thickened  with  gum,  can  be  used  for  blue 
Ink.  Boiled  with  water  and  mercuric  oxide, 
it  yields  mercuric  cyanide  and  ferric  oxide, 
Heated,  in  contixct  with  the  air,  it  burns  like 
tinder  and  leaves  oxide  of  iron.  Soluble  Prus- 
isiau  blue  is  prepaicd  by  adding  excess  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  ferric  chloride. 
Pure  Prussian  blue  is  called  I'uris  blue ;  im- 
pure, containing  alumina,  is  called  Mineral 
blue.  Prussian  blue  is  often  adultemtod  with 
alumina,  chalk,  gypsum,  and  starch.  It  is 
used  as  a  pigment,  and  also  to  dye  wool, 
cotton,  and  silk. 

ferrooyanlde  of  potassium,  s. 

Chcm.:  K4Fe(CN)(j-f3li.20,  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash.  Ft-rroprussiate  of  potash.  Obtained 
by  boiling  Prussian  blue  with  an  aqueous 
aolution  of  caustic  potash.  By  digesting  pre- 
cipitated ferrous  cyanide  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  or  any  soluble 
ferrous  salt,  with  aqueous  cyanide  of  potas- 
«inm.  On  a  lai-ge  scale  it  is  prepared  by 
melting  animal  matter  containing  nitrogen 
with  carbonate  of  potassium  and  iron  filings. 
The  carbonate  of  potash  is  first  fused  in  large 
covered  iron  pots  lieated  to  bright  redness, 
and  then  the  iron  and  animal  matter  are  addud 
^gradually,  large  quantities  of  gases  being 
evolved.  The  mixture  is  then  heated  till  the 
reaction  is  finished.  The  fused  mass,  when 
cold,  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  thrown  into 
water,  well  stirred,  and  heated  quickly  to  SO" 
or  90°.  The  impure  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
thus  converted  into  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
and  the  solution  evaporated  ;  tlie  salt  is  puri- 
fied by  rccrystallization.  The  ferrocyanide  has 
lieou  shown  by  Liebigto  be  formed  by  the  lixi- 
viation.andnotduring  the  fusion.  Ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  crystallizes  in  large,  transparent, 
jollow,  tetragonal  crystals,  containing  three 
molecules  of  water.  Soluble  in  four  parts  of 
cold  and  iu  two  parts  of  boiling  water  ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  Heatid  with  carbonate 
of  potassium,  it  is  convcrti'd  into  cyanide  and 
cyanate  of  potassium,  and  metallic  iron  sepa- 
jates  out.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  used 
as  a  cliemical  reagent,  and  for  the  preparation 
of  Prussian  blue.  By  the  action  of  oxidizing 
agents,  it  Is  converted  into  ferricyanide  of 
potassium.  Heated  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  it  gives  off  carbon  monoxide,  and  is  con- 
verted into  ammonium,  ferrous,  and  potassium 
sulphates,  KjFe(CN)B.3HoO  +  0H2SO4  +  :JHoO 
=GCO + 3(NH4)2S04-H  FeSOj + 2K2SO4.  Heated 
with  dilute  sulphuiic  acid,  it  gives  off  hydro- 
■cyanic  acid ;  heated  with  ammonium  chloride, 
it  gives  off  ammonium  cyanide. 

lSr-r6-9y-&n'-o-gen,  *.     [Pref.  fen-o-,  and 
Eng.  ci/iijttJi/eH.  (q.v.)-] 


Chem. :  A  tetratomic  radical  contained  in 
ferrocyanides,  having  the  formula (Fe"(CN)(j)'v, 
also  written  (FeCyeF  nnd  Cfy'*. 

*  fer-rd-9y-iin'-u-rSt,  a.  [Pref.  ferro-,  and 
Eng.  cyanuret.] 

Chem. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  ferro- 
cyanides. 

*  fer-rom,  *fer-rome,  *fer-rum,  a.  [Far.] 
Strange,  foreign. 

"  Sovlno  achoro  ehippia,  fulle  ot/errome  folke." ' 
Mono  Arthurs,  3,678. 

1[  **  0  ferrom,  *  0  feri~um,  *  on  femim.  From 
afar  ;  at  a  distance. 

"  Ho  flaw  the  toun  o/orrum  lien."         MUiot,  p.  29. 

fer-ro-pru'-ssl-ate  (ssl  as  sh50,  s.  [Pref. 
/erro;  and  Eng.  prussiate  (q.v.).j  [Ferro- 
cyanide.] 

fer-ro-prtis'-sio,  n.  [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng. 
pnissic  (q.v.).]     [Ferrocvanide.] 

fer-ro-sU'-i-oate,  «.    [Pref. /erro-,  and  Eng. 
silicate  (q.v.).] 
Chem, :  [Silicate  of  Iron]. 

f6r-r6-si-li9'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng. 
silicic  (q.v.).] 

fer-ro-so-fer'-ric,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
ferrosiis,  from  ferrum  =■  iron,  and  Eng.  feiTic 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Ferrosoferric  oxide,  FeoOs'FeO,  or 
Fe304,  occurs  naturally  as  black  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron,  and  can  bu  obtained  by  burning 
iron  in  oxygen,  or  by  i»assing  steam  over  iron 
filings,  or  heating  iron  in  carbonic  acid  gas, 
or  by  heating  ferrous  sulphate  with  cak-tum 
chloride  in  a  crucible.  Ferrosoferric  oxide 
crystallizes  in  regular  octohedraortetrahedra, 
and  is  magnetic.  When  heated  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  it  is  reduced  to  metallic  iron  ;  it  is 
also  reduced  hy  heating  it  with  coke,  or  witli 
carbon  monoxide.  It  is  soluble  in  acids,  form- 
ing a  mixture  of  ferrous  and  IViTic  salts. 
Ferrosoferric  hydrate  can  be  formed  when 
ferric  sulphate  and  ferrous  sulphate  are  dis- 
solved in  water,  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and 
then  boiled  till  the  precipitate  becomes  granu- 
lar and  black.     It  is  also  magnetic. 

fer-ro-titn'-ta-lite,  ^.     [Pref.  ferro-,   and 
Eng.  tantalitcXq.v.).] 
Mill. :  A  ferriferous  variety  of  tantalite  (q.v.). 

fSr-ro-ti'-tan-ite,  s.    [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng. 
titanite  (q.v^).] 
Miii. :  The  same  as  Schorlomite  (q.v.). 

fSr'-ro-type,   s.     [Lat.  ferrum  =  iron,  and 
Eng.  iype  (q.v.).] 
Photography : 

1,  A  process,  so  named  by  Hunt,  which 
derives  its  name  f^'om  the  material  of  the 
plate  (iron)  on  which  it  is  taken.  Plates  of 
sheet-iron  are  covered  with  a  surface  of  black 
Japan  varnish.  This  is  immersed  in  collodion, 
and  after  a  time  in  the  silver  solution.  It  is 
then  placed  in  the  holder  and  exposed  in  the 
camera, 

2.  A  photograph  taken  by  the  process  des- 
cribed under  1. 

fer'-roiis,  u.  [Lat.  /e7T(«m)  =  iron ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ous.] 

Chcm. :  Having  a  considerable  quantity  of 
iron  in  its  composition.  Each  molecule  of  a 
ferrous  compound  probably  contains  two 
atoms  of  iron  united  to  each  other  by  two 
bonds  ^  Fe  =  Fe  =,  if  iron  bo  regarded  as 
tetrad  in  ferrous  compounds,  but  the  formulie 
oi'e  generally  written  so  as  to  contain  only  one 
atom  of  iron,  as  ferrous  oxide  FeO,  instead  of 
FeoO.i,  and  ferrous  chloride  FeCl2j  instead  of 
FeoCU. 

ferrous  carbonate,  $. 

1.  CJiem.:  FeCOs.  Protocarbonate  of  iron. 
It  occurs  native  as  spatose  iron  ore,  and  in  an 
impure  state  of  clay  ironstone  in  the  carboni- 
ferous series.  When  heated  in  a  closed  vessel 
3Fe003=-JC02-t-CO  and  FeaOj,  black  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  is  formed.  Hydrated  ferrous 
carbonate  is  obtained  as  a  whitish-green  pre- 
cipititc.  When  a  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt  is 
mixed  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  it  absorbs 
oxygen  fi'om  the  air  and  loses  carbonic  acid, 
and  is  converted  into  hydrated  ferric  oxide. 
Ferrous  carbonate  occurs  in  chalybeate  springs, 
being  held  in  solution  by  the  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid  present. 


2.  Pltarm. :  Carbonate  of  iron  obtained  by 
decomposing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  by 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  rubbing  the  pre- 
cipitate with  sugar,  and  drying  at  ■212"  Fahr. 
It  is  called  Fem^l  carhonas  saccharata.  It  is 
used  in  Misturaferri  composita  and  in  Piluki 
ferri  carbonatis.  It  is  not  astringent,  and 
restores  the  blood. 

ferrous  chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  FeClg  or  FeaClj.  Protochloride  of 
iron.  Obtained  anyhdrousjin  white  crystal- 
line, deliquescent  scales  by  passing  chlorine 
over  excess  of  red-hot  metallic  iron,  or  by 
reducing  ferric  chloride  by  heating  it  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen.  It  absorbs  ammonia 
gas.  Hydrated  ferrous  chloride,  FeCl2-4lioO, 
is  obtained  in  bluish-green  monoclinic  crystals 
by  dissolving  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
concentrating  the  solution.  Ferrous  chloride 
is  very  soluble  in  water.  It  also  dissolves 
in  alcohol.  Ferrous  chloride  unites  with 
ammonium  chloride,  forming  a  double  salt, 
FeCl2"2NH4Cl-2H20.  Ferrous  chloride  oxi- 
dizes in  the  air. 

ferrous  iodide,  s. 

1.  Chem. :  YeU.  Proto-iodide  of  iron.  Ob- 
tained by  digesting  iodine  with  water  and  iron 
wire.  It  forms  a  pale  green  solution  which, 
when  evaporated,  deposits  green  deliquescent 
crystals  of  Fel2"iH20.  Its  solution  decom- 
poses into  free  iodine  and  peroxide  of  iron, 
but,  if  iron  wire  be  kept  in  the  soUition,  the 
strength  remains  the  same,  as  the  iodine  set 
ft'ce  again  dissolves  iron. 

2.  Pharm.  :  Ferrous  iodide,  Fcrri  iodiduvi 
is  used  to  prepare  Symmis  ferri  iodidi,  syrup 
of  iodide  of  iron,  which  does  not  so  readily 
decompose  as  the  solution  of  ferrous  iodide, 
and  iu  Pilula  ferri  iodidi.  Iodide  of  iron 
possesses  the  properties  of  iron  and  of  iodine. 
It  is  used  in  scrofulous  diseases. 

ferrous  nitrate,  s. 

Cliem. :  Fe(N03)2.  Can  be  obtained  by  mixing 
barium  nitrate  with  ferrous  sulphate  Ba(N03)2 
-|-FeS04=BaS04-|-Fe(Nop)2,  or  by  dissolving 
iron  monosulphide  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid. 
When  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric 
acid  it  crystallizes  in  pale  gj-een  deliquescent 
crystals,  which,  when  heated,  evolve  nitric 
oxide  and  yield  a  basic  ferric  nitrate.  Ferrous 
nitrate  is  used  in  dyeing, 

ferrous  oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  FeO.  Protoxide  of  iron,  obtained 
as  a  black  powder  by  heating  iron  in  carbon 
dioxide,  Fe  +  C02=FeO -|- CO.  It  takes  fire 
when  heated  in  the  air,  forming  ferric  oxide. 
The  hydrate  of  ferrous  oxide,  Fe(0H)2,  ferrous 
hydrate,  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate 
when  a  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt  is  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  both  per- 
fectly free  from  air.  If  boiled  in  a  vessel  free 
fi'om  oxygen  it  loses  its  water  of  hydration, 
becoming  black.  Ferrous  hydrate  rapidly 
absorbs  oxygen  fi-om  the  air,  the  colour  chang- 
ing from  white  to  green  and  then  to  red  brown, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  ferric  hydrate. 
Ferrous  hydrate  is  slightly  soluble  iu  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonia. 

ferrous  sulphate,  s. 

1.  Chem.  :  FeS04-7H20.  Protosulphate  of 
iron,  green  vitriol,  iron  vitriol,  copperas, 
sulphate  of  iron.  Ferrous  sulphate  is  ob- 
tained pure  by  dissolving  iron  wii'O  in  pure 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  also  when  ferrous  sul- 
phide is  acted  upon  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  preparation  of  sulphide  of  hydro- 
gen, H2S.  On  evaporating  the  ferrous  sul- 
phate separates  out  in  transparent  and  bluish 
green  rhomboidal  crystals,  which  effloresce  iu 
dry  air  ;  in  moist  air  they  become  coated  with 
a  brown  crust  of  ferric  sulphate.  Ferrous 
sulphate  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  soluble 
in  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water.  The  salt 
loses  six  molecules  of  water  at  100°  and  re- 
tains the  other  molecule  till  it  is  heated  to 
300°  At  red  heat  it  is  decomposed,  yielding 
Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  and  ferric  oxide. 
A  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  gradually  ab- 
sorbs oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  air,  but 
can  be  kept  by  placing  iron  wire  in  the  solu- 
tion. It  absorbs  dioxide  and  trioxide  of  nitro- 
gen, forming  a  dark  brown  liquid  which  rapidly 
absorbs  oxygen.  Ferrous  sulphate  forms 
double  salts  with  the  alkaline  sulphates,  as 
FeS04-K2S04'6H20.  These  salts  are  used  to 
determine  the  strength  of  permanganate  and 
bichromate  solutions    employed   iu  volume- 


boil,  b^;  p6ilt,  j6^1;  cat.  yell,  chorus,  9hln.  ben^;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =f. 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,  -sion  =  shixn;  -tion,  -silon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  doL 
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trical  analysis.  Ferrous  sulphate  is  used  as 
a  black  dye  in  combination  with  vegetable 
astringent  matters.  Large  quantities  of  fer- 
rous sulphate  are  obtained  by  exposing  to  the 
action  of  air  and  moisture  iron  pyrites,  FeSg, 
■which  is  decomposed  into  FeS04  and  H2SO4, 
the  latter  acting  on  the  clay  forms  aluminium 
sulphate. 

2.  PJiarm. :  Ferrous  sulphate,  Ferri  sulpJms, 
used  in  the  preparation  of  Mist,  ferri  comp. 
Ferrous  sulphate  is  a  powerful  astringent. 
Granulated  sulphate  of  iron,  Ferri  sulphas 
gnmulata  is  prepared  by  pouring  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  ferrous  sulphate  into  rectified  spirit, 
and  stirring  the  mixture,  so  that  the  salt  shall 
separate  in  minute  granular  crystals. 

ferrous  sulphide,  &. 

Ckem. :  Fe3.  Sulphide  of  iron.  Obtained 
by  projecting  into  a  red-hot  crucible  a  mix- 
ture of  five  parts  of  sulphur  with  eight  parts 
of  iron  filings.  Also  by  rubbing  a  red-hot  bar 
of  iron  with  roll  sulphur.  Ferrous  sulphide 
is  a  black  brittle  substance,  and  is  used  in  the 
laboratory  as  a  source  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, H2S,  that  gas  being  liberated  by  the 
action,  of  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  on  FeS.  Hydrated  ferrous  sulphide  is 
precipitated  when  ammouiurasulphideis  added 
to  a  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt.  This  precipi- 
tate absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  and 
is  converted  into  sulphur  and  hydrated  ferric 
oxide. 

T[  Ferrous  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  HgS 
from  acid  solutions.  They  give  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  ferrous  hydrate  with  caustic  alka- 
lies and  ammonia,  which  quickly  oxidizes. 
Carbonates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  am- 
monium precipitate  white  ferrous  carbonate, 
which  quickly  becomes  red-brown.  Ammo- 
nium sulphide  gives  a  black  precipitate  of 
ferrous  sulphide.  Potassium  ferrocyanide 
gives  a  pale  bluish-white  precipitate,  which 
darkens  in  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Potassium  fe  rricyanide  gives  a  deep  blue 
precipitate. 

l^r-ru'-gin-at  -  ed,   a.      [Lat.  ferrugineus, 

ferruginuSy  from  ferrugo  (genit,  ferruginis)  = 
rust  of  iron  ;  ferrum  =  iron.]  Having  the 
properties  or  colour  of  rusty  iron. 

fer-rii'-gm-ous,    f^r-ru-gin'-e-oiis,    a. 

[Lat.  ferrugineus,  ferruginus,  from  ferrugo; 
Fr.  ferrugineux ;  Ital,  ferruginoso.} 

1.  Containing  particles  of  iron ;  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  iron, 

"They  are  cold,  hot,  purgative,  dioretick,  femt- 
ginous,  saliue,  iietrlf ying,  and  bitnminous. — liai/  : 
Creation,  pt.  i. 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  iron  rust  or  oxide  of 
iron. 

ferruginous-springs,  s.  pi, 

Geol. :  Springs  with  much  more  than  the 
normal  amount  of  iron  in  their  composition. 
They  have  a  partly  milky  partly  ochreous  hue 
where  the  water  stagnates,  and  cemeut  the 
loose  stones  to  which  they  have  access.  For 
instance,  a  ferruginous  spring  which  rises  on 
the  noi-thern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  be- 
tween Pittenweeni  and  St.  Monance,  cements 
the  pebbles  of  the  beach  into  a  conglomerate 
as  hard  as  that  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

ferruginous- water,  o.    [Chalybeate.] 

fer-ru'-go,  s.     [Lat.  =  iron  rust.] 

Bot. :  A  disease  in  ijlants,  commonly  called 
Rust  (q.v.). 

fSr'-rule,  *  ver-ril,  s.  [O,  Fr.  virole,  from 
Low  Lat.  virola  =  a  ring  to  bind  anything ; 
Lat.  virola  =  a  little  bracelet,  dimin.  of  viria 
=  a  bracelet  or  armlet ;  vim  =  to  weave  or 
plait.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  metallic  ring  on  the  handle 
of  a  tool,  the  end  of  a  stick,  column,  &c. 

"  The  fingers  ends  are  strengthened  with  iiailB,  as  we 
fortify  the  euda  of  our  staves  or  forks  with  iron  hooiis 
m fe.rriilea."-~It'ty :  CretUion,i>t.  IL 

2.  Boilers:  A  short  tube  or  thimble  made 
slightly  conical,  and  used  to  fasten  the  tubes 
in  the  sheet-plates  of  steam-boilers.  Except 
at  the  point,  the  ferrule  is  a  little  larger  than 
the  bore  of  the  tube,  and,  when  driven  into  it, 
expands  the  tube  forcibly  against  the  sides 
of  the  hole  in  the  tube  sheet,  making  a  steam- 
tight  joint.     [Tube-Expander.] 

f^r'-rum,  s. 

Chem. :  Symbol,  Fe"^.  A  tetrad  metallic 
element.    [Iron.] 


*  fSr-ru'-min-ate,  v.t.  [Lat,  ferruminatits, 
pa.  par.  of  ferrumino,  from  ferrumen  (genit. 
ferruminis)  =  cement,  solder,  from  ferrum  = 
iron.]    To  unite  or  solder,  as  metals. 

*  fSr-ru-min-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ferrumincUio, 
from  ferruminatus,  pa.  par.  of  ferrumino  ;  Fr. 
ferrvmination.]  The  act  or  process  of  solder- 
ing or  uniting  metals. 

*  fer'-riire,  s.  [Lat,  ferrum  =  iron.]  The 
shoeing  of  horses.    (Ash.) 

fer'-ry,  *  fer-i-en,  *  fer-y,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S. 

ferian  =  to  carry  :  causal  form  of  faran  ~  to 

go,  to  fare;  cogn.  with  Icel. /er/a  =to  carry, 

to  ferrj' ;  Goth,  farjan  =  to  sail ;  Sw./arja.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  carry,  to  bear,  to  convey. 

"The  kyng  in  his  cortyn  watz  kagbt  by  the  helea, 
Ferp&l  out  bi  the  feet." 

Early  Eng.  Allit,  Poems;  Cleannest,  1,789, 

2.  To  carry  or  transport  over  a  river,  strait, 
or  other  narrow  water,  in  a  boat,  barge,  &c. 

"The  rugged  Charon  fainted. 
And  asked  a  navy  rather  than  a  boat 
To/errj/  over  the  sad  world  that  came," 

Ben  Jonson :  Catiline,  i.  1. 

*  B.  Intrcms.  :  To  pass  or  be  transported  in 
a  boat,  &:c.,  across  a  river,  strait,  or  other 
narrow  water. 


f^r'-ry,  s.    [Ferry,  v.] 

1.  A  boat  or  vessel  for  carrying  passengers 
or  goods  across  a  river,  strait,  or  other  narrow 
water;  a ferrj'-boat. 

"  Him  needed  not  long  call,  she  soon  to  hand 
Her/erry  brought "''^    Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vl.  19, 

2.  The  place  or  passage  where  a  ferry-boat 
passes  to  carry  passengers  and  goods  across  a 
river,  &c, 

ferry-bridge,  s.  A  form  of  ferry-boat  in 
which  railway  or  other  vehicles  move  on  to 
the  elevated  deck,  are  transported  across  the 
water,  and  land  on  the  other  side.  Tramways 
forming  inclined  approaches  are  adjustable  to 
the  requirements  of  diflferent  stages  of  water 
in  the  river,  or  states  of  the  tide  in  estuaries. 

ferry-master,  o.  A  superintendent  of  a 
ferry,    (Artier.) 

ferry-railway,  s.  A  railway,  the  track 
of  which  is  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  water- 
course, and  whose  carriage  has  an  elevated 
deck  which  supports  the  train. 

f^r'-r^-boat,  s.  [Eng.  ferry,  and  ioat.}  The 
same  as  Ferry,  «.,  1. 

fer'-ry-man,  s.  [Eng.  ferry,  and  man.]  One 
who  keeps' a  ferry  ;  one  who  for  hire  conveys 
passengers  and  goods  across  a  river,  strait,  &c. 

"  One  Vain-Hope,  a  ferrt/Tnan,  that  with  hia  boat 
helped  him  over. ' — Ounyan  :  PUgrim't  Progreti,  pt.  i. 

*  fers,  tt.    [Fierce.] 

*  fers  (1),  s.    [Verse.] 

fers  (2),  8.  [Pers.  pherz-K  general.]  The  queen 
in  chess. 

*  fer-there,  a.  &  adv.    [Farther.] 

*  fer-thing,  s.    [Farthing.] 

fSr'-tile,  fer'-tile,  a.  [Fr. ,  from  Lat,  fertilis, 
from  fero  =  to  bear,  produce  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
fertil;  lta.\.  fertile.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  (Either  absolutely  or 
followed  by  of  or  in)  : 

1,  Productive,  fruitful,  rich  ;  producing 
food  in  abundance  ;  prolific. 

"  Three  tribes  distinct  possess  her  /ertiZe  lands." 
put :  Virgil ;  jEneld  x. 

2.  Having  abundant  resources ;  quick,  ready, 
well-supplied  or  endowed. 

"  He  Ijecomes  anick  of  observation  and  fertile  of  re- 
Kmxfx"—JHacaiday :  BUL  Eng.,  ch.  IL 

*  3.  Abundant,  ample. 

"  Good  store  of  fertile  sherria." — Shaketp. :  2  Uenry 
/r.,lv.  8. 

*  4.  Bountiful,  liberal.  (Shakesp. :  Winter's 
Tale,  i.  2.) 

II.  Lot.  :  Fruit-bearing ;  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fruit. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  hetween  fertile, 
fruitful,  and  prolific  :  "  Fertile  expresses  in  its 
proper  sense  the  faculty  of  sending  forth  from 
itself  that  which  is  not  of  its  own  nature,  and 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  ground  which 
causes  everything  within  itself  to  grow  up. 


Fruitful  expresses  a  state  containing  or  pos- 
sessing abundantly  that  which  is  of  the  same 
nature  ;  it  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  applicable 
to  trees,  plants,  vegetables,  and  whatever  is 
said  to  bear  fruit.  Prolific  expresses  the 
faculty  of  generating;  it  conveys,  therefore, 
the  idea  of  what  is  creative,  and  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  animals.  We  may  say  that  the 
ground  is  either  fertile  or  fruitful,  but  not  pro- 
lijic  :  we  may  speak  of  a  female  of  any  species 
"bei-nQ  fruitful  ^nA  prolific,  but  not  fertile;  we 
may  speak  of  nature  as  being  fruitful,  but 
neither  fertile  nor  prolific.  A  country  is  fer- 
tile as  it  respects  the  quality  of  the  soil ;  it  is 
fruitful  as  it  respects  the  abundance  of  its  pro- 
duce ;  it  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a  country 
to  be  fruitful  by  the  industry  qi  its  inhabi- 
tants, which  was  not  fertile  by  nature,  .  .  . 
The  lands  in  Egypt  are  rendered  fertile  by 
means  of  mud  which  they  receive  from  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile  :  they  consequently 
produce  harvests  mora  fruitful  than  in  almost 
any  other  country.  Among  the  Easterns, 
barrenness  was  reckoned  a  disgrace,  and  every 
woman  was  ambitious  to  be  fruitful ;  there 
are  some  insects,  particularly  amongst  the 
noxious  tribes,  which  are  so  prolific,  that  they 
are  not  many  hours  in  being  before  they  begin 
to  breed.  In  the  figurative  application  they 
admit  of  a  similar  distinction.  A  man  infertile 
in  expedients  who  readily  contrives  upon  the 
spur  of  the  occasion  ;  he  is  fruitful  in  resources 
who  has  them  ready  at  hand  ;  his  brain  is  pro- 
lific if  it  generates  an  abundance  of  new  con- 
ceptions. '    (Crdbh  :  Fng.  Synon.) 

*  fSr'-tile,  v.t.  [Fertile,  a.]  To  make  fer- 
tile ;  to  fertile  ;  to  fertilize, 

"  Their  bounty  falls  like  rain,  and  fertilei  all  ^liat'B 
under  them." — t'eUham  :  lietolvei,  pt.  11.,  rea.  S9. 

fer'-tilc-l^,  *fer-til-y,  adv.  [Eng.  feHUe; 
-ly.]  In  a  fertile  or  fruitful  manner ;  finiit- 
fuUy. 

fer'-tile-ness,  5.  l^ng.  feHile;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fertile  ;  fertility. 

"  According  to  the  fertilenets  of  the  Italian  wit,"— 
Sidneg :  Defence  of  Poety. 

*  fer-ta'-i-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  fertilitas  =  fer- 
tility,] To  make  fertile  or  fruitful ;  to  fertilize  ; 
to  impregnate, 

"A  cock  will  In  one  day /erttttta(e  the' whole  racerria- 
tion  or  cluffter  of  eggs,  not  excluded  in  many  week** 
After."— Srcnime :  Yti^ar  Errou/rs,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  xxvili. 

fSr-ta-i-ty,  *  fer-til-i-tye,  5.  \YT.feTtiliiK 
from  Lat,  fertilitas,  from  fertilis  =  fruitful  ; 
Sp.fertilidad  ;  Ital.  fertilita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fertile, 
fruitful,  or  prolific ;  fruitfulness,  fecundity, 
productiveness. 

"  Thy  very  weedfl  are  beautifal,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  \ajiiiii'  fertility. " 

Byron :  ChUde  Harold,  iv.  26. 

2.  Richness  of  invention  ;  abundance  of 
resources ;  readiness  ;  quickness, 

"  The  quickness  of  the  imagination  is  seen  in  the  in- 
vention :  the  fertility  in  the  fancy  ;  and  the  accurat-y 
in  the  expreaaion." — Dryden :  Letter  to  Sir  It.  Howard. 

fSr-til-iz-a'-tion,  s.    {En^.fertiliz(e);  -ation.^ 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  fertile, 
fruitful,  or  productive. 

2.  The  act  of  fecundating  or  impregnating  ; 
fecundation. 

IL  Bot.  ;  The  fecundation  of  a  plant  by  the 
apX)lir:ation  of  the  pollen  to  the  stigma.  In 
some  cases  the  pollen  simply  drops  upon  the 
stigma,  which  is  called  self-fertilization.  In 
most  instances,  however,  it  is  blown  by  the 
wind,  or  carried  by  bees,  or  moths,  or  such- 
like insects,  from  other  flowers  of  the  samf 
species.  This  is  what  is  termed  cross-fertili- 
zation. Mr.  Darwin  found  that  twenty  heads 
of  Dutch  Clover  (Trifoliuin  repens)  left  open 
to  the  visits  of  bees  produced  2290  seeds ;  the 
same  number  defended  from  the  visit  of  bees 
did  not  yield  even  one  seed. 

"  In  many  trees  iu  which  the  oTgans  of  reprodnctlon 
are  iu  separate  flowerB  (as  hazel  and  willow)  the  leaver 
are  not  in-oduced  vmtlX  feHUization  has  been  effected." 
— Balfour:  Botany,  §  41)6. 

fSr'-til-ize,  v.t.  [Fr.  fertiliser ;  %^.  fertilimr  ; 
Ital.  fcrtilizzare,  from  Lat,  fertilis  =  fertile,] 

1,  To  make  fertile,  fruitful,  or  productive  ; 
to  supply  with  the  proper  nourishment  for 
plants  ;  to  make  rich, 

"  Round  the  shady  stones 
AfertHi^ng  moisture  .  .  ,  gathers." 

Wordgtfforth  :  Excurtion,  bk,  y. 

2.  To  impregnate ;  to  fecundate. 


f^te,  fSit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdty 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son:  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Sjrrian.     se,  <e  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu^Ekw. 


fertilizer— fescue 
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iSr'-til-iz-er,  «.  [Eng.  /erHUz(e) ;  -cr.]  Oiio 
who,  or  that  which  fertilizcH  ;  Hj.eolf.,  a  manure 
applied  to  land. 

"When  iiioru  la  taken  from  tho  liuid  than  is  ttlven 
back,  tno  purcnojic  or  oxtniiioouB/flrrWiMra  1b  tho  onlv 
reaourco.  —Loudon  .  lincyL  of  Afinculturo. 

fertlllzer-mlll,  a.  One  in  which  tho 
materials  are  ground  to  powder  so  as  to  bo 
sown  from  a  machine. 

fertUizer-sower,  «.  A  form  of  seeding- 
machine  adujitod  to  sow  granulated  manures, 
such  as  dry  poudrotte,  the  phosphates,  bone- 
dust,  lime,  guano,  &c.  It  soniLtinics  forms 
a  machine  by  Itself,  and  sonietimoH  is  an 
attachment  to  a  wheat-drill  or  a  turnip-drlU. 

•  fer-tre,  •  foor-tyr,  s.  [O.  Pr.  fertere, 
Jlertre,  from  Lat.  feretrum.'i    A  feretory  (q.v.). 

"  Seyiit  OuthbortCH  bonos  of  /rrfra  toko  thoi  out," 
Jlf)liiirt  do  JlrunnOt  p.  70, 

*  fer-tre,  v.t.  [Pebtbb,  s.J  To  place  in  a 
feretory  or  shrine. 

"  Bar  thlr  hannw  moHBholyo 
And  fcrtemd  thalm  at  a  nuiirye," 

Metrical  l/omitiei,  p.  HG, 

l8r'-u-la,  «.  [Lat.,  =  n)  an  umbelliferous 
herb  or  shrub,  having  a  stallt  lllled  with  a  soft 
pith,  in  which  lire  was  easily  harboured; 
fenncl-glant ;  (2)  a  rod  or  whip,  because  made 
of  tho  stalks  of(l);  trom/«r^o  =  to  strike,  from 
the  stalks  being  used  as  rods.]    [Fkbule.] 

•  I.  Old.  jMng, :  A  ferule ;  a  rod. 
II.  Technically : 

*  1.  Antii/. :  Tho  sceptre  of  the  emperors 
of  tho  Easturu  Empire. 

2.  Bol.  :  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
natives  of  the  aiiores  of  the  Medlton-anoon  and 
Persia,  Tiiey  have  tall  stalks  lllled  with  soft 
pitli,  and  deoply-dividod  leaves,  the  segments 
being  frequently  lluoiii-.  They  yield  a  kind  o( 
gum-resin,  which  is  einplcvod  os  a  stimulant 
In  medicine,  F.  comnuniix,  Kiiiut-fenuol,  is  a 
tall  perennial,  a  native  of  Soulliern  Europe,  the 
stem  of  which  often  attains  a  height  of  eight  to 
ton  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  two  to  lliron  Inches, 

having  ilnoly-dlvldecl  oonij nd   leaves  and 

umbels  of  yellow  llowors.  'I'liu  stums  are  full 
of  wlilte  pith,  which,  when  dry,  ignites  like 
tinder,  and  is  used  in  Sicily  and  other  parts 
as  such.  When  once  Ignited,  it  burns  very 
slowly,  and  witliout  injury  to  the  tube  of  tlie 
stem.  It  is  used  for  preserving  and  carrying 
llro  ft-oui  place  to  place.  If.  dulce  is  n  variety 
of  F.  cmimunls,  diil'erlng  in  Iiaving  tlie  radical 
leaf-stalk  swollen,  thick,  and  becoming  united, 
thus  forming  a  kind  of  lube  wliicli  is  used 
extensively  in  Prance  and  Italy  as  a  eulinary 
vegetable,  under  the  name  of  Pirroociiio  or 
Firrlcho,  It  may  sometlmoa  be  met  with  in 
the  vegetable  markets  of  London.  F.  persica 
yields  nsafetida,  and  from  F.  oririilitlis  and  F. 
Hngitana  a  gum  resin  Is  ]n-ocured,  which  very 
closely  resonibloa,  but  is  loss  powerful  tlian, 
asafotlda, 

*fSr-u-Ia'-9S-oii8,  a.  [Lnt  fimlacms,  from 
ferula;  Pr.  firulacn  Of  or  pertaining  to 
canes  or  rood.s  ;  resembling  ferula ;  having  a 
stem  like  a  reed  or  eane. 

'^r'-ij-lar,  fSr'-ij-ler,  a.  [hut  fimh.]  A 
ferule,  a  rod. 

"If  wo  havo  only  oaoftpod  tho  UriiUir''~Milttm  • 
Amopagittca. 

" iS&r'-lj.-lax-f,  a.  .[Eng.  fenUe;  -ary.]  Per- 
taining to  a  rod. 

"Bound  with  ii/tnUario  iuporatltlon."— rraiu.  of 
PtrHiu ;  SaHrn  (103S|,  Prof.  ^ 

fSr'-ule  (1),  •  tSr'-ii-lg,  s.  [Lat.  fenla  =  a 
rod  ;  Ft.firule;  Ital.  &  Sp./enifa.]  [Pbrula,] 
•A  rod  or  cane  used  by  a  master  to  punish 
children  in  school ;  a  piece  of  wood  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 

n'^'"?,*'?."  o' tlio  imrout  and  iho/tn-uto  of  tlio  maator." 
Sp.  Hatl :  A  Oonaui-o  oj  Travel. 

fSr'-ule  (2),  a.  The  same  as  Pkbrule,  8.  1 
(q.v.). 

" '  will  you  hove  aonlo  of  thla?'  aald  the  fat  boy, 

E lunging  into  the  plo  up  to  tho  very  /omioj  of  the 
nlfe  and  fork."— Mofte/M  .•  Piohwieh,  eh,  11t, 

"  fSr'-uIe,  V.t.  [Ferule  (1),  «.]  To  beat  or 
punish  with  a  feiTule  ;  to  cane. 

"I  aliouldo  boo  feruled  for   my   faulta,"— Gofsoft ,■ 
Schools  of  Abate,  p.  91. 


fSr'-uIed,  a.    [Eng,/8ni!(«)(2),  s,  ; -«d.)  Pitted 
or  furnished  wltli  a  ferrule. 

"  Ho  hoi  hia  voluutoer  bodyguiml  of  .  ,  .  Ilorco 
putriota,  wlth/«nil«<i  «tlolu,''-<7(.rli/i.,  t'rmch  Re- 
voluHon,  vol.  111.,  bk.  vi..  ch,  iv. 


lig-rul'-io,  n.  [Lat.  /cntfa  (q.v.),  and  Eng., 
Butf,  -ic,  1  Derived  from  plants  of  the  genus 
Ferula. 

feruUc  add,  s. 

/CH  =  CH-CO.OH 

CViem. :  CioHioOj  or  CfiHo^O  CHs 
\0H. 
An  aold  existing  In  assafctida,  extracted  by 
precipitating  tho  alcoholic  solution  with  lead 
acetate,  and  decomposing  the  precipitate  with 
dilute  sulpliuric  acid.  It  can  be  obtained 
syuthotloally  by  iligesting  sodium  vanillin 
with  Hiiilium  acetalc!  and  excess  of  acetic  an- 
liydnil.!  in  an  oil  bath  at  160°  for  four  hours 
with  an  inverted  condenser,  treating  tho  pro- 
duct witli  water,  and  dissolving  tho  residue 
with  ether;  the  etlier  solution  Is  agitated 
witli  neiil  Kcidium  suipliite  to  precipitate aceto- 
yanillin,  mid  the  lesidue  left  on  evaporating 
tlic  cthci'  is  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash, 
Ferulic  nc.id  i.s  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
in  hot  water  ;  it  crystallizes  in  needles,  which 
melt  at  189°.  Its  ai|ii.'0M»  solution  is  coloured 
yellow-l.iown  by  f.^nie  cliloride.  Wlien  fnsed 
with  caiiHtic  potash,  It  yields  salts  of  acetic 
and  proto-catechulc  acids, 

fer'-ven-9J?,  •  fer-vence,  s,    [Lat.  femm, 
pr,  par.  of/crmo  =  to  boil.]    [Fervent.]    Tho 
quality  or   stale    of  beliiK  fervent;   heat  of 
mind,   ardour,    earnestness,    eagerness,  zeal 
fervour.  ' 

"  Ho  dojiroil  the  prayoin  of  tho  Ohuroh,  wbcroln  he 
Joined  wthgient /ormi,;;,,  and  dovotlOTi.''-/)r.  Brld- 
oocft ;  Lett,  in  Pari.  /  //lac.  OkarleH  //.  {an.  12). 

fSr'-V^nt,  a.  [Fr,,  from  Lat,  fervcns,  ]ir.  par. 
ot/erveo  =  to  boil  ;  Ital.  &  Port,  firvciUe  ■  Hii 
ferviente.]  ' 

"  1.  Hot,  boiling,  heated,  glowing,  very 
warm, 

■'  For  ihoferuont  bronnyngo  of  tho  aoiino."— vl/a«nrfe- 
ville,  p,  lOG. 

*  2.  Hot  in  teiiii)er  ;  vehement,  exeitoble, 
excited. 

"  And  thuB  tho  Hon  tho  fervent  airo  ftddroaaod," 

I'opei  I/imm-;  Odt/aaey  xix.  4. 

3.  Ardent,  earnest,  eager,  zealous,  very 
warm,  animated  ;  full  of  ardour,  zeal  or  fer- 
vour. 

"■Then,  all  at  onco,  hla  though ta  turned  round. 
And  feri'i'/t/  woi'dn  a  pnaaago  found," 

lyortliwiirtli  ;   Whitii  J>oe  ef  Itylatone.H. 

fSr'-vgnt-iy,  *fer-vent-liolie,  adv.  [Eng. 
fervent;  -hj.] 

•  1.  Witii  great  heat ;  hotly,  so  as  to  burn. 

"It  ooutlnuod  BO /oruonHy  hot  that  men  rouated 
oggB  in  thoaand,"-//a*ow/W. 

2., 'Eagerly,  vehemently,  hotly. 
3.  With  ardour,  zeal,  or  fervour  ;  ardently, 
zeolously,  eagerly,  warmly. 

"  Yot  did  I  love  thee  to  the  laat 

Ala  fervently  na  thou."      //j/ron  :  Slanutt,  111. 

ferVv^nt-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  fervent;  -ness.] 
Fervenc.v,  fervour,  ardour,  zeal. 

■    "  Wliile  Bho  Boeiuod  to  Imug  unon  a  croaa  by  the/cr- 
Imilncu  other  pralcr."— Ji-oa!-.-  Martt/ri,  p.  13. 

"  lSr-v8s'-9ent,  a.  (Lat,  fei-vrscens,  pr.  par. 
otfervem,  incept,  of/enico  =  to  boil,]  Grow- 
ing or  becoming  hot. 

fer'--yid,  a.  [Lat.  fervidvs,  from  ferveo  =  to 
boil ;  Sii,  &  Ital.  fervido.] 

1.  Burning  ;  very  hot,  boiling. 

c   i,         ,. "Tile  mounted  auu 
Bhot  down  dlreet  hia/ervid  raya." 
o    Tj„„*    1         J    ,    .         i/llton ;  P.  L.,  V,  301, 

2.  Heated,  made  hot. 

"Then  atald  tho/erafrf  wheola." 

A/ilton :  /*,  L.,  vii,  224. 

3.  Fervent,  earnest,  ai'dont,  zealous. 

"  Tho/orvW  wlahea.  holy  flroa," 
^  Parncll :  Happy  Man. 

*fer-vid'-J-ty,  s.  [Eng./mJid;  -««.]  Heat, 
fervency,  feixuur,  fervidness.  ' 

''^f^vv^  i**''^r'  "*;  ''^"B-  f'"^'  -'!'■]  In  n 
leivid  or  feivent  manner;  fervently,  eagorlv 
ardpiitly,  zonlouaiy,  ''  '"''>""'' 

fer-vid-nSss,  s.  [Eng,  fenid ;  -ness.]  Per- 
warmth      """"■'     ""''""''     ""S"™^^.    ^^1, 

f&r-vour.  *  fer-vor,  •  fer-voure.  s.     [O. 

Sr.  fervor,  fenmtr ;  Pr.  ferveur,  from  Lat 
/ertw  fi-om/sTOo  =  to  boil ;  Sp.  &  Port  fer- 
vor ;  Ital.  fervore.]  i"'i.  jer 


*  1,  Heat,  warmth. 

"  T\if)  fervtnir  and  the  force  of  Indian  aklea," 

Ooioper :  Hzpoatulation,  12, 

2.  Fervency  of  mind  ;  ardour,  zeal,  earnest- 
ness ;  Intensity  of  feeling. 

"  The  })urc  fervour  of  eternal  love," 

//etittle :  Judgment  of  Pui-ia. 

If  Cral)b  thus  discriminates  between /(iryoi^/ 
and  ardour :  "  F&rvour  is  not  so  violent  a 
heat  as  ardour.  The  affections  are  properly 
fervent ;  the  passions  are  ardent :  we  are  fer- 
vent in  feeling,  and  ardent  in  acting;  the 
fervour  of  devotion  may  be  rational ;  but  the 
ardour  of  zeal  is  mostly  intemperate.  The 
Urst  martyr,  Stephen,  was  fllied  with  a  holy 
fervour ;  St.  Peter,  in  tho  ardour  of  his  zeal, 
promised  his  master  to  do  morethan  he  was 
able  to  perform."    (Cralb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

'  fes-and,  *  fes-ant,  s.    [Pheasant,] 

fe-sa'-pd,  3.    [A  word  of  no  etymology,] 

Logic  :  The  fourth  form  of  the  fourth  Hgure 
of  syllogisms,  in  which  tlie  Middle  Term  is 
the  predicate  of  the  Mnjor  premiss,  ond  the 
subject  of  the  Minor.  It  consists  of  a  uni- 
versal negative,  a  universal  afflrmative,  and  a 
particular  negative— e.i;., 
(fis)  No  A  u  B. 

>AI  All  B  la  C. 
(pO)  Some  0  le  not  A. 

fSs'-fen-nino,  a.  &  ».     [From  Fescennia,  a 
town  in  Etruria.] 

A,  Aa  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Fescennia. 

2.  Fig.  .'Licentious,  lewd,  obscene,  scurrilous. 

B.  Ai  suist. :  A  licentious,  obscene,  or 
scurrilous  song,  like  the  Foscennine  verses  of 
ancient  Italy. 

fescennlne  verses,  s.  pi. 

Antiq. :  A  sort  of  rustic  dialogue  spoken 
extempore,  in  which  the  actors  exposed  tho 
failings  and  vices  of  their  adversaries.  They 
originated  at  Fescennia, 

"  Bealdea  those  hymna  tlie  Roniana  had  their  /o«c»n- 
nlna  veraea.  They  wero  a  kind  of  Impromptu,  and 
made  up  of  low  wit  and  aourrllouB  leeta."— ViMitw  ■ 
Livea  of  tho /toman  Poeta.    (Iiitrod,) 

fes'-oue,  «  fes-tu,   » fes-tue,  s.     [O,  Fr. 

feHu;  Ital.  featuco,  featuca,  from  Lat.  feaiuca  = 
a  shoot,  a  twig  ;  Pr.  fetu.] 
"  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  piece  of  wood ;  a  twig ;  a  branch. 

"What  aoeat  thou  a  feitu  in  tho  elgbo  of  thl 
brothor("-ll'//cW«,- J/o(HraiTa3,  " 

2.  A  small  wire,  rod,  or  pin,  with  which  a 
teacher  pointed  out  the  letters  to  a  child 
learning  to  read. 

"Teaoli  him  an  alphabet  upon  hla  Angers,  makInK 
the  nolntB  of  1,1,  llngora  of  h(a  loft  hamTbofh  on  tho 
!,iu,.  , '".'«"! ^'  """i"  'otter,  when  any  of  them  In 
pointed  at  by  the  fore-lliigor  of  the  right  hand,  or  by 
any  kind  ot/eacue."— Holder.  ' 

3.  Thoplectrum  with  which  the  strings  of  a 
harp  or  lyre  wore  struck  and  played. 

"  A,"'',."'',V'  thy  golden /osouoplaldat  upon 
Thy  hollow  hai-p. 

Chapman ;  Homer  ;  Hymna  to  Apclto. 

i.  Tlie  gnomon  or  style  of  a  dial. 
noon''!iaT.°r'<in!v";!  "  """"'  ""=  dirlat-e,.™  of 
II.  Bot.  :  The  same  as  Fescue-grass  (q.v.). 

"  Swooping  tlio  froth-fly  from  tho/»jcu«." 

Tonnyton :  Aylmer'a  Held,  680. 

fosoue-grass, ». 

Bot. :  Festuca  ovina.    [Festuca,] 


KlvSCUE-OBASS. 
1.  Spikelet      3,  Single  Flower. 

l8s'-oue,  ii.f.  [Fescue,  s.]  To  teach  with  a 
fescue  ;  to  point  out  the  letters  to  a  child 
learning  to  road. 


bffll,  b^;  prfat,  )6^1;  oat,  oeU,  chorus,  oWn,  benob-  eo   frem  ■  tM^  ♦!..»      ~.  "^ ~ 
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fe§('-el^,  ""  fas-els»  .s.  [Fr.  faseoles,  from  Lat. 
pluiselus,  Gr,  (fydcnjko?  (2)haselos)  =  a  sort  of 
kidney -bean.] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  kidney-bean  or  French- 
bean. 

"  Disdain  not  fesels  or  poor  vecli  to  sow." 

Jfay  :   Virgil ;  GcoTffic  i. 

I^SSe^  s.  [O.  Fr. ;  Fr.  fasce,  from  Lat.  fascia  = 
a  band.]    [Fascia..] 

Her. :  A  term  in  heraldry  to  designate  a 
broad  band  of  metal  or  colour  which  crosses' 
the  shield  horizon- 
tally, and  upon  which 
other  charges  are 
occasionally  embla- 
zoned ;  it  is  one  of 
the  nine  honourable 
ordinaries. 

"  The/esse  is  so  called 
of  th  0  Latin  word  fascia , 
aband  or^irtUe,  possesa- 
iug  thethird  xmrtof  the 
escutcheon     over      the  r-r-ooc 

middle :  if  therebeabove  *  t.bt.E. 

one,  you  must  call  them 

bars ;  if  with  the  field  there  be  odd  pieces,  as  seven  or 
nine,  then  you  must  name  the  field,  and  say  so  many 
bars;  if  even,  as  six,  eight,  or  ten,  you  must  say  barwise, 
or  barry  of  six,  eight,  or  ten,  ns  the  king  of  Hungary 
bears  argent  and  gules'  barry  of  eight."  —  Peachiim  : 
On  Blazoning. 

fesse-line,  s.  The  line  that  constitutes 
the  fesse.    {Ash.) 

fesse-point»  s. 

Her. :  The  central  point  of  an  escutcheon. 

fesse-wise,  fesse-'ways,  adv.  After 
the  manner  of  a  fesse.    {Ash!) 

*  fSs'-si-tude,  s.  [Lat. /pssKS=weary.]  "Weari- 
ness, fatigue. 

*fest,  s.    [Fist.] 

*  fest,  a.     [Fast.] 

*  fest»  v.t.    [Fast,  Fasten.] 

fSs'-taly  a.  [Lat.  /es((«m)  =  a  feast,  and  Eog. 
adj.  suff.  -a/..]  Pertaining  to  a  feast;  festive, 
joyous,  gay,  inerry. 

"  The  splendour,  which  had  given  b,  festal  air 
To  seu-importance." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  it 

f^S'-tail-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  festal;  -ly\  In  a 
festal,  festive,  or  gay  manner;  joyfully,  mirth- 
fully. 

*feste»a.     [Feast.] 
*feste,  a.     [Fast,  «.] 
*feste,''fest-en,^fest-yn,  v.i.  k  t.  [Feast,  v.] 

*  fest-en-nine,  5.    [Fescennine.] 

i^S'-ter  (1),  v.i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat 
is  disposed  to  consider  it  a  peculiar  form  and 
use  of /osier  (q.v.).] 

A,  Intransitive : 

1,  Lit.  :  To  become  corrupted  or  virulent ; 
to  suppurate  ;  to  form  purulent  matter. 

"These  fields,  where,  wretches,  their  poor  bodies 
Must  He  and  fester."     Shakcsp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  more  and  more  virulent ; 
to  rankle. 

"  Hatred,  kept  down  by  fear,  festered  in  the  hearts 
of  the  children  of  the  soil." — Macaulai/:  Hist.  JSng,, 
ch.  xvii. 

B,  Trans. :  To  cause  to  fester  or  rankle ;  to 
nurse. 

fes'-ter,  s.    [Fester,  v.] 

1.  A  purulent  or  inflammatory  sore. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  festering  or  rankling. 

*  fes'-ter  (2),  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  faestiere,  festiere  =  a 
ridge  tile.]    To  roof. 

"  In  the  festering  of  ane  h&rne."— Aberdeen  Register 
(an.  1598). 

*  fes'-ter-ment,  s.    [Ens.  fester ;  -ment.]    The 

act  or  state  of  festering, 

"■  fes-tey-ing,  ^  fest-ynge, ».    [Feasting.] 

^fes'-ti-ful,  fes-ty-fuUe,  a.  [Mid.  Eng. 
fest  =  feast ;  full.]    Festival,  festal,  feast. 

"  To  these  ydoles  thei  yeven  to  ete  at  grete  festyfulle 
(\ii,yB."—Maundevi7le,  p.  208. 

*  fes'-ti-nan9e»  *  fes-ty-nance,  *  fes-ti- 
nens,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  fest— to  fasten.]  Con- 
finement ;  durance. 

"  The  schiref  sal  ger  arrest  aic  ydil  men,  aude  ger 
kep  thaim  in  festynance  quhil  it  be  knawin  guhare 
one  thai  leif,  andatthecuiitrohe  vnscaitliit  of  tuaim." 
—Pari   Jas.  I.,  an.  1425  led,  18H).  p.  11,  ch.  xx. 


*  fes'-ti-nate,  a.     [Lat.  festinatus,  pa.  par.  of 
festino  =  to  hasten.  ]    Hasty  ;  hurried, 

"  Advise  the  duke,  where  you  are  poing,  to  a  most 
festinate  preparation:  we  are  bound  to  the  like."— 
Shakesp.\:  Lear,  iii.  7. 

* fes -ti-nate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  festinate;  -ly.] 
Hastily,  hurriedly  ;  in  haste  ;  with  speed. 

"Take  this  key ;  give  enlargement  to  the  swain, and 
bring  him  fentinately  hither."  —  Shakesp.  :  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  iii.  6. 

*  fes-ti-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  festiimtio,  from 
festinatus,  pa.  par.  of  festino  =  to  hasten.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Haste,  hurry,  expedi- 
tion. 

II.  Pathol. :  Involuntary  hurry  in  walking, 
a  consequence  of  some  nervous  diseases. 

"fest'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Fest,  v.] 

^  festing-money,  s.  Earnest  money 
given  to  a  servant  to  bind  an  engagement. 

*fes-tm'-i-t^,s.  i'EBg.festin{ate);-ity.]  Haste, 
speed.    {Ash.) 

fes-ti'-no,  s.    [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic :  The  third  form  of  the  second  figure 
in  which  the  Middle  Term  is  the  predicate  of 
both  premisses.  It  consists  of  a  Universal 
Negative,  a  Particular  Affirmative,  and  a  Par- 
ticular Negative  : 

(fEs)  No  A  is  B 
(tl)    Some  C  is  B 
(uO)   Some  C  is  not  A. 

fes'-ti-val,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
festivalis,  from  Lat.  festivus  =  festive,  festal ; 
festum  =  a  feast ;  Sp.  &  Port,  festival.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a 
feast  or  time  of  rejoicing ;  festive,  festel, 
joyous,  mirthful. 

"  The  meiTy  voice  of  festival  delight." 

West :  JScCucaiion.' 

B.  -45  subst. :  A  time  of  feasting  or  rejoic- 
ing ;  a  feast ;  a  festive  celebration  or  anni- 
versary, civil  or  religious. 


If  If  the  term  be  used  generally  it  may  be 
held  to  include  both  feasts  and  fasts  (q.v.). 
The  observant  Anglo-Indian  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  Hindoo  and  Moham- 
medan feasts  and  fasts,  and  reasoning  out 
from  them  the  tendency  and  working  of  fes- 
tivals in  general.  He  sees  three  elements 
enter  into  their  composition.  They  were  de- 
signed at  first  to  be  purely  religious,  and  a 
multitude  of  those  who  come  together  on  such 
occasions  do  so  from  pious  motives.  They, 
however,  require  to  make  purchases,  and  tlius 
the  commercial  element  finds  its  way  into  the 
gathering.  Finally,  the  young  people  present, 
with  not  a  few  adults  of  similar  proclivities, 
look  out  for  opportunities  of  pleasure  at  the 
fast  no  less  than  the  feast,  and,  unless  severely 
repressed,  convert  the  holy  day  into  a  holiday. 
There  may  be  places  in  various  lands  where 
a  day  having  been  fixed  to  commemorate  by 
an  annual  gathering  an  alleged  manifestation 
of  Divinity,  the  religious  festival  thus  insti- 
tuted has  degenerated  first  into  a  commercial 
and  ultimately  into  a  pleasure  fair, 

1[  B'or  the  difi'erence  between  festival  and 
feast,  see  Feast. 

*  fes'-ti-val-l^,  *  fes-ti-val-y,  adv.    [Eng, 
festival;  -ly.]    In  a  festive  manner ;  festively. 
"  How  a  man  scomede  festlvaly  and  myrUy  swiche 
vanite." — Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  59. 

fes'-tive,  a.      [Lat.  festivus,  from  festum  =  a 

feast.] 

1.  Joyous,  gay,  mirthful,  becoming  a  feast 
or  festival. 

"  All  festive  jollities  forbear." 
Sherburne:  Jfartial ;  Epig.,  bk.  ii.,  No.  41, 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  used  for  a  feast,  or  festi- 
val, or  festivities. 

"  He  had  looked  down  upon  the  festive  hiill." 

Byrmi :  Lara,  i.  28. 

fes'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  festive;  -ly.]  In  a 
festive,    joyous,   or    mirthful  manner ;    with 

ft^stivity. 

fes-tiv'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  festivite,  from  Lat. 
festivitas,  from  festivus  =  festive;  Sp.  festivi- 
dad;  Ital.  festivita.] 

*1.  A  feast,  a  festival ;  an  anniversary,  civil 
or  religious. 

"  The  king  also  ordered  the  oflRce  foiWi  festivity  to 
be  dashed  out  of  all  breviaries."— awrnei ;  BiU.  ll^or- 

nutti^n  (an.  1538). 

2.  A  festival,  feast,  or  festive  entertainment. 


3.  Mirth,  jollity,  joyfulness. 

"The  Roman  drama  had  its  rise  in  the  -unreBtrained 
festiiHtyot  the  rustic  youth."— Hurd:  Jfotes  on  Art  of 
Poetry. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fes- 
tivity and  mirth :  "  There  is  commonly  mirth 
with  festivity,  but  there  may  be  frequently 
mirth  without  festivity.  The  festivity  lies  in 
the  outward  circumstances ;  mirth  in  the 
temper  of  the  mind.  Festivity  is  rather  the 
produce  of  mirth  than  the  mirth  itself.  Festi- 
vity includes  the  social  enjoyments  of  eating, 
drinking,  dancing,  cards,  and  other  pleasures; 
mirth  includes  in  it  the  buoyancy  of  spirits 
which  is  engendered  by  a  participation  in  such 
pleasures :  but  festivity  may  be  accompanied 
with  intemperance."    {Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fes'-tiv-OUS,  a.      [Lat  festivus,  from  festum 

=  a  feast.]  Pertaining  or  suited  to  a  feast ; 
festive,  merry,  mirthful :  as,  Gayton's  "  Festi- 
vous  Notes  upon  Don  Quixote." 

*f€s'-tiv-ous-iiess,  s.  [Eng.  festivous; 
-ness.]    Festivity,  joyfulness.    {Ash.) 

*  fest'-lich,  a.     [Mid.  Eng.  fest  =  feast ;  -lich 

=  like,]    Used  to  feasts  ;  festive. 

fes-toon',  s.  [Fr.  feston,  from  Low  Lat.  festo 
=  a  garland;  Ital. /es(o7ie;  Sp. /es(07i;  usually 
derived  from  Lat.  festum  =  a  feast,  but  a  con- 
nection with  Low  Lat.   festis ;   O.  Fr.  fest, 

faist,  faiste ;  Fr.  faite  =  a  top,  a  ridge  (from 
the  base  of  the  Lat.  fastigium)  is  almost  as 
likely  {Skeat.)'} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  chain  or  string  of  any 
materials  suspended  between  two  points : 
specif,  a  chain  or  garland  of  flowers,  foliage, 
drapery,  &c.,  suspended  by  the  ends  so  as  to 
form  a  depending  curve. 

"  The  vines,  climbiuer  to  the  summit  of  the  trees, 
reach  in  festoons  and  fruitages  from  one  tree  to 
another,  planted  at  exact  distances."— .ffuel^n .-  Me- 
moirs, Jan.,  1645. 

2.  Arch. :  A  carved  ornament  in  wood, 
stone,  &c.,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  garland 
or  wreath,  composed  of  flowers,  fruits,  leaves, 


&c.,  bound  together  and  suspended  by  the 
ends.  This  method  of  ornamentation  was 
employed  by  the  architects  of  the  middle 
ages,  frequently  with  much  success,  in  their 
friezes  of  the  Composite  order.  Festoons  are 
still  usefully  and  aptly  employed  in  decora- 
tion. 

"The  festoom,  friezes,  and  the  astragals." 

Dryden  :  Art  of  Poetry. 

fes-to6n',  v.t.     [Festoon,  s.] 

1.  To  form  any  material  in  depending  curves 
or  festoons. 

2.  To  ornament  or  adorn  with  festoons. 

*feS-to6ll'-^,  a.  [Eng.  festoon ;  -y.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  festoons ;  consisting  of  or  resem- 
bling festoons. 

*  fes-traw,  *  fes-trawe,  s.  [A  corruption 
of  fescue  (q.v.).]  A  fescue  or  pointer  used  in 
teaching  children  to  read. 

"Speld  and  put  together,  read  without  afestraw." — 
Breton :  Grimallo's  Fortunes,  p.  6. 

*fes'-tu,  ^.    [Fescue.] 

fes-tu'-ca,  s.  [Lat. = fennel-giant.]  [Fescue.] 
Bot. :  Fescue  -  grass,  an  extensively  and 
widely  distributed  genus  of  grasses  found  in 
the  temperate  or  colder  regions  of  the  world. 
Nine  species  are  British,  being  cultivated  as 
meadow  and  pasture  grasses.  Festttca  ovina 
is  the  Sheep's  fescue,  and  F.  pj^atensis  the 
Meadow  fescue. 

fes-tu'-9e-SB,  s.  pi  [Lat.  festuc^a),  and  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoi.] 

Bot. :   A  tribe  of  grasses    containing  two 
families,  Bromidse  and  Bambusidie. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what^  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;    ey  =  a.     q.u  =  kw. 
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*  fSs'-tu-yine,  «.  &  s.  [Lat.  festuc(a);  Eng. 
adj.  su'ff.  -ine.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  a  straw  colour,  or  between 
green  and  yellow. 

"Therein  may  be  discovered  a  little  insect  of  a 
fectttcine  or  pale  green,  lesembliug  n  locust  or  er&ss- 
hopper." — Browne:  Vulgar  Hrroum,  bk,  v.,  ch.  in. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Min. .  A  splintery  fracture.    (Cralb.) 

''fes'-tU-COiis,  a.  [Lat. /esiuc(a) ;  Eng,  adj. 
suff.  -ous.]  Formed  of  straw ;  consisting  of 
straw. 

"Wfi  speak  of  straws,  or  festucous  divisions,  lightly 
drawn  over  with  oil." — Jlrowne :  Vulgar  Erroura, 
hk.  ii.,  ch.  V. 


*fgs-tue, 


[Fescue.] 


*fSs'-t^-c6ck,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  New- 
ground  meal  made  into  a  ball,  and  baked 
among  the  burning  seeds  in  a  kiln  or  mill. 

'*jSt,  *fete,  5.    [Feat.] 

1,  A  contrivance,  a  piece  of  work. 

"The  bottom  clear 
Now  laid  with  many  a  fet 
Of  seed-pearl."     Drayton :  Quett  of  Cynthia. 

2.  Fact. 

"Sum  fre  that  hym  faith  awe  and  the  fete  kiioweth." 
Destruction  of  Troy,  532. 

*f©t,  a.    [Feat,  a.] 

*fgt.  *fete,  *f©tte,  ^fetten,  v.t  [A.S. 
Jetian,  fettan  =  to  fetch ;  Dan.  fatte ;  Dut. 
vatten  =  to  catch;  Gar.  fassen;  Sw.  fatta.] 
[Fetch,  u.] 

1.  To  fetch,  to  carry,  to  bring. 

"I  shal  the  fete  bred  and  cljeae,"    ffavetok,  642, 

2.  To  derive,  to  draw. 

"  Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war-proof." 
Shakesp. :  Henry  \'.,  iii.  1. 

f8'-tal,  foe'-tal,  a.  [Lat.  fetits,  fcBtus  =  a 
fetus  (q.v.).]   *0f  or  pertaining  to  a  fetus. 

fg-ta-tion,  foe-ta'-tion,  5.  [Lat.  fetus, 
fcetm.]    The  formation  of  a  fetus. 


*  fetgh,    *  feche, 

[Vetch.] 


^  fetohe,    *  ficche, 


I,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably  from 
the  verb.] 

1.  A  stratagem ;  a  trick  ;  a  contrivance  ;  an 
artifice   by  which  anything   is   brought   to 


2.  An  apparition  of  a  living  per.son  ;  a 
wraith. 

3.  The  deep  and  long  inspiration  of  a  dying 
person. 

fetcli-candle,  :;.  A  light  appearing  at 
night,  and  believed  by  the  superstitious  to 
portend  the  death  of  some  person. 

f€t9h,     *  fecobe,     *  feochen,     *  fech, 

^  feche,  *  fetche,  *  fetchyn,  v.t.  &,  i. 
[A.S.  fetian,  gefetUm,  from  feet  =  a  pace,  a 
step ;  feccan  =  to  leadj  to  take.]    [Fet,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  go  and  bring. 


2.  To  draw,  to  heave  :  as,  To  fetch  a  sigh. 

"Talk  to  her  of  an  unfortunate  young  lady  that  lost 
her  beauty  by  the  small-pox,  ahe  fetcJms  a  deep  sigh."— 
AddisoTU 

*  3.  To  draw,  drag,  or  attract  into  a  posi- 
tion. 

"General  terms  may  sufficiently  convey  to  the  people 
what  our  intentions  are,  and  yet  not  fetch  -us  withiu 
the  compass  of  the  ordinance."— Sanderson. 

4.  To  call  for  and  accompany ;  to  attend. 
"  I  come  to/e(cA  you  to  the  Senate-house. " 

Shakesp. :  Julius  CcBsar,  ii.  2 

*  5.  To  derive,  to  draw,  to  deduce. 

*'  The  aged  fetclied  examples  from  the  young." 

DavenatU:  Qondibert,  bk.  1,  ch.  i. 
6.  To  cause  to  come. 

"  Draw  forth  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  profound, 
Ot  fetch  the  oUrial  eagle  to  the  ground. 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  221,  222. 

*  7.  To  bring  back,  to  bring  to. 

"  In  smells  we  see  their  gi'eat  and  sudden  effect  in 
fetching  men  again,  when  they  swoon." — Bacon  :  2fa- 
tiiral  JUistory. 

*  8.  To  bring  to  any  state,  condition,  or 
position. 

"At  Rome  any  of  those  arts  immediately  thrives, 
under  the  encouragement  of  the  priuce,  and  may  be 
fetched  up  to  its  perfection  in  ten  or  a  dozen  years, 
vhich  is  the  work  ot  an  age  or  two  in  other  counuies." 
— Addison  :  On  Italy. 


*  9.  To  perfonn,  to  make ;  applied  to  motion. 

"  I'll/e(cft  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
The  nangB  of  barred  affections ;  though  the  king 
Hath  charged  you  should  not  speak  together." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  1. 1. 

*  10.  To  reach,  to  arrive  at ;  to  attain  or 
come  to. 

"  Meantime  flew  our  ships,  and  straight  wefetcTied 
The  syrens'  isle ;  a  spleenless  wind  so  stretched 
Her  wings  to  waft  us.  and  so  ui-ged  our  keel." 

Chapman:  Homer;  Odyssey  t^. 

*  11,  To  reach  in  striking, 

"The  conditions  of  weapous,  and  their  improve- 
ments, are  the  fetching  afar  off;  for  that  outi-une  the 
danger,  as  it  is  seen  in  ordnance  and  muskets." — 
Bacon. 

12.  To  reach  t^)  in  price ;  to  obtain ;  to 
bring  in. 

"All  the  precious  gifts  which  nature  had  lavished 
on  him  he  valued  chiefly  for  what  they  would /etcft."— 
JSacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

B.  Intra)isitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  bring  or  carry  things  to  a  person. 

2.  To  move  and  turn,  to  shift :  as.  To  fetch 
about. 

"  Like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail, 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about," 

SJiaktiSp. :  King  John,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  make  inspirations  in  breathing. 
II.  Naut.  :  To  reach,  to  attain,  to  arrive. 


If  (1)  To  fetch  away  : 
Naut. :  To  get  loose  from  the  lashings. 
(2)  To  fetch  in  : 
(a)  To  seize,  to  apprehend. 
"  Within  our  files  there  ai'e  enough  to/e(cft  him  in." 
—Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  iv.  1. 

*  (&)  To  take  in,  to  deceive,  to  dupe. 

"  You  speak  this  to  fetch  me  in."— SAnftesp.  .■  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1, 

*  (3)  To  fetch  off : 

(a)  To  make  away  with  ;  to  carry  off. 
"  I  must  believe  you,  sir ; 
I  do ;  and  yfiW  fetch  q^ Bohemia." 

Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  i.  i. 

(6)  To  fleece. 

"  I  will  fetch  off  these  justices."— SAufte^p.  .■  2  Henry 
Jr.,  iii.  2. 

(4)  To  fetch  out :  To  cause  to  appear,  to 
bring  to  light. 

"An  human  soul  without  education  is  like  marble 
in  the  quarry,  which  shows  none  of  its  beauties  till 
the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the  coloui-s,"— 
Addison:  Sjyectator,  No,  215. 

(5)  To  fetch  to :  To  restore,  to  bring  to,  to 
revive,  as  from  a  swoon. 

(6)  To  fetch  up: 

(a)  To  cause  to  come  up  or  appear. 

(6)  To  stop  suddenly  ;  to  come  to  a  sudden 
stop. 

(c)  To  overtake  ;  to  come  up  ynth. 

"  The  hare  laid  himself  down,  and  took  a  nap  ;  for, 
says  he,  I  can  fetch  up  the  tortoise  when  I  please." — 
JJ  Estrange. 

(7)  To  fetch  a  pump :  To  pour  water  into  it 
so  as  to  make  it  di-aw. 

(8)  To  fetch  lieadway  or  stemway : 
Naut.  :  To  move  ahead  or  astern. 

(9)  To  fetch  and  carry  for  one :  To  be  at  one's 
beck  and  call. 

l"  For  the  difference  between  to  fetch  and  to 
bring,  see  Bring. 

*  fetch-fpater,  s.    A  drawer  of  water. 

"  Spin  the  Greek  wives  webs  of  task, 
And  their /c(cft-«fa(er  be." 

Chapman :  Homer  ;  Iliad  vi.  495, 

fetph'-er,  s.  [Eng.  fetch;  -er.]  One  who 
fetches. 

"  Of  flght  (thefacher  in  of  this) 
My  hands  have  most  share." 

Chapman  :  Homer;  Iliad  L 

f^te,  s.  [Ft.,  from  0.  Fr.  feste;  Jjai.festum  = 
a  feast,  a  festival.]  A  feast ;  a  festival ;  a  day 
of  pleasure  and  entertainment ;  a  holiday. 

fete  champetre,  5.  An  entertainment 
in  the  open  air  ;  a  rural  festival. 

fete,  v.t.    [Fete,  s.]    To  entertain  or  receive 
with  festive  entertainments. 
"  Hermann's /etecJ  and  thanked. 
While  his  rascally  rival  get's  tossed  in  a  blanket" 
Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends ;  Hermann. 

*  fete-les,  *  fet^less,  s.  [A.S.  fceteU.]  A 
vessel. 

"  Bred  and  a  fetclea  with  water  fiJd." 

Genesis  A  Exodus,  1.22B- 

*  fet-liok,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Fitchet  (q.v.).] 
A  polecat. 

"For  X  fulmartis  skynnis,  caUyt  fefhokia:'~Acts 
James  I.  (an.  1424). 


fe'-tlQll.  fe'-tish,  s.  [Fr.  fetiche,  from  Port. 
feitigo  =  (1)  sorcery,  (2)  a  wooden  idol,  from 
feitico  =  artificial,  from  Lat.  factitius,  from 
facto  =  to  make.  Of  the  two  spellings  given 
Sir  John  Lubbock  uses  the  former  and  Mr. 
Tylor  the  latter  form.) 

1.  Lit. :  Any  material  object  whatsoever, 
supposed  to  be  the  vessel,  vehicle,  or  instru- 
ment of  a  supernatural  being,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  which  gives  to  the  possessor  or  joint 
possessors  power  over  that  being.  Thus,  a 
fetish  differs  from  a  talisman  in  that  personal 
consciousness  or  power  is  attributed  to  it, 
from  an  idol  because  a  fetich  is  not  necessarily 
worshipped,  and  from  a  totem  inasmuch  as 
the  power  attributed  or  honour  paid  to  an 
individual  does  not  extend  to  the  species. 

"An  idol  ia  indeed  an  object  of  worship,  while,  on 
on  the  contrary,  a,  fetich  is  intended  to  bi-ing  the  deity 
within  the  control  of  man."— Lubbock :  Origin  of  CivUi- 
mtion  (1882),  p.  329. 

2.  Fig. :  An  object  of  devotion  ;  an  idol. 

fe'-tiQh-i§(m,   fe'-ti-yigm,    fe'-tijh-ifm, 

a.     [Eng.  fetich;  -ism.] 

1.  Lit. :  Since  the  introduction  of  this  word 
by  De  Brosses  in  the  last  century,  various 
meanings  have  been  affixed  to  it.  It  was  fii-st 
employed  to  denote  the  African  worship  of 
terrestrial  objects  ;  Comte  used  it  in  the  sense 
of  a  general  theory  of  primitive  religion,  in 
which  external  objects  are  animated  by  a  life 
analogous  to  that  of  man ;  Tylor  defines  fetich- 
ism  as  the  doctrine  of  spirits  embodied  in, 
attached  to,  or  conveyed  through  certain  ma- 
terial objects  ;  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  ranks  it 
as  the  second  stage  in  the  evolution  of  religious 
thought,  but  objects  to  class  it  as  a  religion, 
since  it  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  idea 
of  worship,  for  the_  negro  believes  that  by 
means  of  his  fetich  he  can  force  his  deities  to 
(jomply  with  his  desires.  It  is  in  reality  only 
a  form  of  witchcraft :  an  extension  of  the 
belief  that  the  possession  of  any  part  of  an 
enemy— the  parings  of  the  nails,  a  lock  of  the 
hair,  or  even  a  portion  of  his  clothing — will 
give  the  possessor  power  over  him.  So  the 
negi'o  believes  that  the  possession  of  a  fetich 
representing  a  spirit  makes  that  spirit  his 
servant ;  he  beats  it  if  the  requests  he  prefers 
are  not  attended  to,  and  seriously  believes  he 
is  thus  inflicting  suffering  on  the  actual  deity. 
A  somewhat  similar  custom  obtains  among 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  lower  orders  in 
the  South  of  Europe,  showing  how  widely 
popular  practice  differs  from  the  teaching  of 
that  church ;  though  the  motive  which  inspires 
such  conduct  is  the  same  in  the  European  and 
in  the  negro.  Fetichism  is  more  general  in 
Africa  than  elsewliere ;  but,  wherever  a  belief 
in  witchcraft  exists,  there  some  form  of  fetich- 
ism is  sure  to  be  found. 

"  The  savage  does  not  abandon  his  belief  in  Fetich- 
ism, from  which  no  race  of  men  has  yet  entirely  freed 
it&eU."— Lubbock :  Origin  qf  Civilization  (1882),  p.  334, 

2.  Fig. :  Devotion  to  any  object,  pm*suit,  or 
idea. 

*  fe-ti9h-is'-tic,  a.  [Eng.  fetich;  ■istic.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  fetichism;  grossly  superstitious. 

"Epicurean  levity  and  Fetichistic  dread. "—G.  Eliot: 
Jiomola  (Proem), 

fe'-ti-cide,  foet-i-cide,  s.  [Lat.  fetus,  foetus 
=  a  fetus,  and  ccedo  =  to  kill.] 

Med.  Jurisp. :  The  act  or  process  of  destroy- 
ing the  fetus  in  the  womb  in  order  to  procure 
abortion. 

fe'-ti-9ism,  5.    [Fetichism.] 

fe'-tid,  f89-tid»  a.  [Fr.  fetide,  from  Lat.  feti- 
dus,  from  fmteo  =  to  stink ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  fetido.] 
Having  a  strong'  or  ofiensive  smell ;  stinking, 
rancid. 

"  During  some  weeks  coarse  biscuit  and  fetid  water 
had  been  doled  out  to  them." — Macaulay ;  Hist.  Eng,, 
ch.  vi. 

fetid  fluor,  5. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Fluor  or  Fluorite. 

fS' -  tid  -  &ess,  s.  [Eng.  fpMd;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fetid  or  stinking, 

*  fe-tif-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  fetifer,  from  fetus  = 
a  fetus ;  /ero=to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bearing  or  producing  young,  as  animals. 

*  fe-tU.  *  fe-tise,  *  fe-tyce,  *  fe-tys,  a. 

0.  Fr.  faitice,  faitis,  fetis,  from  Lat.  factitius, 
from  facia  =  to  make.]  Neat,  well-made, 
comely,  handsome. 

"  How  fair,  how/e(is  sche  is." 

William  of  Palerne,  1,447. 


bai.b^:  poiit,j6^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  chin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon.  eyist.    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shgji.  -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -tious,  -sious.  -cious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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fetish— feudal 


fe'-tish,  a.    [Fetich.] 

fo'-tish-Jgin,  s.    [Fetichism  ] 

^  fc-tis-ly.  "  fe-tise-ly.  *  fe-tis-Uche, 
^  fe-tyse-ly,  adv.  [Bng.  fetis ;  -ly.]  Neatly, 
conieJily,  handsomely, 

"  Feii/sely  formed  out  in  fylyoles  longe." 

Harlp  Eng.  AUit.  Poema ;  Cleanness,  1,461. 

fet'-lock,  ^  fet-lok,  *  feet-lakke.  *  fit- 
loke,  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful  etymology, 
but  probably  from  Dut.  vitlok  =  a  pastern.] 

1.  A  tuft  of  hair  that  grovfs  behind  the 
pastern  joint  of  a  horse. 

"Cheerily  neighed  the  ateeda,  with  dew  on  their 
uiaues  and  their  fetlocks." 

LangfeUow :  Evangeline,  v,  1, 

2.  The  joint  on  which  such  tuft  of  hair  grows. 

"Their  wounded  ateeda 
VtBk.  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 
Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters." 
Shakesp.:  Benry  V.,  iv.  7. 

3.  The  same  as  Fetterlock  (q.v.). 

fetlock-boot,  s. 

Menage:  A  protection  for  the  fetlock  and 
pastern  of  a  horse. 

fetlock-joint,  s. 

Vet. :  The  joint  of  a  horse's  leg  next  to  the 
hoof. 

fet'-ldcked,  a.    [Eng.  fetlock;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  fetlock. 

2.  Tied  or  fastened  by  the  fetlock. 

*fet'-16w,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  felon  or 
whitlow  ill  cattle. 

*  f§'-t6r,  s.  [hat.  foitor,  from  fceteo  —  to  stink.  ] 
A  strong  or  offensive  smell ;  a  stench. 

fett'-bol,  s.     [Ger.  =  fat  bole.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Chloropal.  It  is  of  a 
liver-browu  colour,  aud.  occurs  near  Freiberg. 
(DaJm.) 

*  fette,  v.t.    [Fet.] 

fet'-ter,   *^  fet-er,    *  fet-yr,    *  vet-er,  s, 

[A.a.  fetoi%  feter ;  cogn.  with  Dut,  veter ;  Icel. 
f'jotufr;  Bw.  Xjdttrar ;  Ger.  fessel ;  La.t.pedica; 
Gr.  7re'5i)  (pede)  =  a  fetter  ;  Sansc.  pddukd  =  a 
shoe.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  chain  for  the  feet ;  a  chain  by 
which  an  animal  is  confined  by  the  feet,  and 
prevented  from  free  motion  either  by  being 
fastened  to  some  object,  as  a  post,  or  by 
having  the  two  feet  chained  together ;  a 
shackle,  a  hopple.  (It  is  generally  used  in 
the  plural.) 

"  W^thfeteres  aut  with  gyves  ichot  he  wes  to-drowe." 
Political  Songs,  p.  231. 

2,  Fig.  :  Anything  which  fetters,  restrains, 
or  confines  ;  a  restraint. 

"  Such  the  kind  power  whose  piercing  eye  diaeolves 
Each  xaeiiiftl  fetter,  aud  sets  reason  free." 

Thomson :  Liberty,  427,  428. 

fet'-ter,  *  fet-er-en,  *  f et-er  e,  *  fet-er-yn, 

v.t.     [Fetter,  s.] 

I,  Lit.  :  To  put  fetters  upon  ;  to  bind  with 
fetters  ;  to  shackle. 

"He  stretched  forth  his  hand,  fettered  as  he  was," — 
Goldyrig :  Justine,  fo.  74, 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  bind  as  with  fetters  ;  to  enchain, 

"  In  the  Fields  of  Bliss  above 
He  sits,  with  flowerets /entered  round." 

Sfoore  :  Light  of  the  Baram. 

2.  To  bind,  to  enchain,  to  confine,  to  re- 
strain ;  to  place  under  restrictions. 

"  The  words  for  frieud  and  foe  alike  were  made 
'Mo  fetter  them  in  verae  is  all  his  trade." 

Dryden  :  Absalom  *  Achitophel,  n.  427,  ^28. 

fet'-tered,  pa.  par.  k  a.    [Fettee,  v.I 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  .  Chained  or  bound  with 
fetters. 

"  To  him  this  dungeon  was  a  gulf 
And  fettered  feet  the  worst  of  ills," 
,  Byron  :  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  v, 

2.  Zool.  i  A  term  applied  to  the  feet  of 
animals  when  they  are  stretched  backwards 
so  as  to  appear  unfit  for  walking,  or  when 
they  are  concealed  in  the  integuments  of  the 
abdomen. 

fet'-ter-less,  a.  [Eng.  fetter;  -less.'\  Free 
from  fetters  or  restraint ;  unfettered,  unre- 
strained 

"  Yet  this  affected  strain  gives  me  a  tongue 
Asfvtin'less  as  is  .in  Rinperor'a." 

Marslon:  Malcontent,  i.  4. 


fef-ter-lock,  s.     [Eng.  fetter,  and  lock.'\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  apparatus  fixed  on  the 
leg  of  a  horse  at  the 
fetlock  when  turned 

out  to  grass,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  run- 
ning or  straying- 
away. 

2.  Her. :  A  fetter- 
lock is  frequently 
found  as  a  charge. 

"A  fetterlock  aud  a 
shacklebolt  azure  — 
what  may  that  mean  ?" 
—  Scott :    luanhoe,    ch. 


FETTERLOCK. 


fef-tle,  v.i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubtful,  Wedgwood 
compares  lce].^(to=to  touch  lightly  with  the 
fingers  ;  Low  Ger.  fisseln  =  to  clean.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  occupied  in  cleaniiig  or  putting 
right. 

"  When  your  master  is  most  buay  in  company,  come 
in  and  pretend  to  fettle  about  the  room  ;  aud  if  he 
chides,  say  you  thought  he  ruug  the  heU."~Swift  : 
LUrections  to  Servants,  ch.  iii. 

2.  To  set  about  any  work  with  activity  or 
zeal. 

B.  Trans. :  To  set  right ;  to  put  in  order. 
"The  world  needa/ertKn;?,  and  who's  to/e«?eit?"— 

Mrs.  Gaskell.    [Ogilvie.) 

fet'-tle  (1),  s.  [Fettle,  v.]  A  state  of  pre- 
paration or  re"&.diness ;  good  condition  or 
order. 

"  Getting  a  bit  of  the-  country  into  good  fettle."— 9. 
Eliot:  Atiddlemarch,  ch.  xL 

fet'-tle  (2),  s.  [Icel.  fetill  ~  a  little  chain.]  A 
handle  in  the  side  of  a  large  basket. 

"  Each  cassie  has  a  fettle  or  handle  in  each  aide  and 
end,  to  carry  it  hy."~Agrtc.  Surv.  Caithness,  p.  69. 

fet'-tling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Fettle,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  setting  right  or 
putting  in  order. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Metall.  :  The  material,  consisting  of  ore, 
cinder,  and  scrap-iron,  mixed  in  varying  pro- 
portions, and  used  in  preparing  the  hearth  of 
a  ijuddling- furnace  before  receiving  its  charge 
of  iron. 

"He  obtained  good  puddled  bars  with  a  saving  on 
the  old  system  of  about  fifty  per  cent,  in  fettling.'— 
Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  iu  Times,  April  3,  1876. 

2.  Pottery :  The  shaving  and  smoothing  of 
green  clay-ware  to  remove  the  appearance  of 
seams  from  articles  that  are  moulded,  and  to 
smooth 


fett'-stein,  s.     [Ger.  =  fat  stone.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  El^olite  (q.v.).  It 
derives  its  name  from  its  greasy  lustre. 

*^fet'-u-leiit,  *  fet'-tu-lent,  a.  [La.t.f(etulen' 
tus.]  '  Stinking,  fetid.* 

"And  other  dregges  moat /e«u?enl  issued  from  her 
theii."—Stubbes :  Bxamplea  (1581). 

*  fe'-tiire,  s.  [Lat.  fetura,  from  fetus.]  A  birth 
or  offspring. 

"  Some  uf  these  engendered  one,  some  other  such 
fetures."— Latimer :   }yorks,  i.  50. 

fe'-tus,  foe'-tiis,  s  [Lat]  The  young  of 
viviparous  animals  in  the  womb,  aud  of 
oviparous  animals  in  the  egg,  after  it  is  per- 
fectly formed,  before  which  time  it  is  called 
Embryo  (q.v.). 

^  For  the  difference  between  fetus  and  em- 
bryo, see  Embryo. 

fet-wa,  fet-wah,  s.    [Arab] 

Turkish  Law  :  The  written  decision  of  a 
Turkish  mufti  upon  a  legal  point. 

feu,  few,  5.  [Low  Lat.  feuduin.]  [Fee, 
Feud.] 

Scots  La.w : 

1.  A  free  and  gratuitous  right  to  lands 
made  to  one  for  services  to  be  performed  by 
him  ;  a  tenure  where  the  vassal,  in  lieu  of 
military  service,  make  a  return  in  grain  or 
money  ;  a  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  lands,  or 
other  heritable  subjects  in  perpetuity  in  con- 
sideration for  services,  or  an  annual  return 
called  Feu-duty  (q.v.).  This  was  anciently 
deemed  an  ignoble  tenure. 

2.  The  lands  or  heritable  subjects  held 
under  such  tenure. 


feu-annual,  few-annual,  s.  That 
which  is  due  by  the  Reddendo  of  the  property 
of  the  ground,  before  the  house  was  built 
within  burgh.    {View  Feud,  Law,  Gl.  p.  127.) 

feu-contract,  s.  A  contract  regulating 
the  giving  of  land  in  feu  between  the  superior 
and  the  feuer  or  vassal. 

feu-duty,  s.  The  same  as  Feu-farm 
(q.v.). 

feu-farm,  *  few-ferme,  s.  The  duty  or 
annual  rent  paid  to  a  superior  by  his  vassal, 
for  his  tenure  of  lauds. 

*  few-fermorer,  s.  One  who  has  a  pro- 
perty in  lands,  subject  to  a  superior,  on  con- 
dition of  certain  service  or  rent. 

"The  few-fermorer  not  i)ayinB  his  few-ferme,  for 
his  ingratitude  and  vnthanklulnes,  tinea  and  lore- 
faltis  his  few-ferme."— jSftewe, 

feu,  few,  V.t.    [Feu,  s.I 
Scots  Law : 

1.  To  gi\'e  in  feu,  or  to  grant  a  right  to 
heritable  property,  as  subject  to  a  superiority, 
on  tlie  condition  of  a  certain  return  in  grain, 
money,  or  otherwise. 

"  As  for  people's  own  proper  goods,  they  mAy  be 
fewed,  with  that  condition  to  be  fewdal.  If  they  desist 
to  be  the  proprietors,  and  come  to  be  the  superiors."— 
Summ.  View  of  the  Feud.  Law,  p.  49,  50. 

2.  To  take  in  feu. 

*  feu'-age,  s.  [Fr.  fe%  =  fire  ;  suff.  -age.]  A 
tax  on  every  hearth  or  chimney. 

"  A  new  taxation  ...  of  fe\uige  or  chymney  money." 
—Daniel:  Bist.  Eng.,  p.  214. 

feu'-ar,  s.     [Eng. /ew;  -ar  —  er.] 
Scots  Law  :  One  who  holds  a  feu. 

feud  (1),  s.  [A.S.  f(£Mh,  from  fdh  —  hostile; 
cognate  with  Ger.  felide ;  Goth.  Jijathwa  = 
hatred.]    [Foe,] 

1.  Enmity  ;  hatred  ;  contention  ;  quarrel ; 
hostility  between  nations,  families,  or  parties 
in  a  state. 

"In  former  ages  it  was  a  policy  of  Fi'auce  to  raise 
aud  cherish  intestine  feuds  and  dlBCords  in  G-reat 
Britain." — Addison. 

2.  A  combination  of  kindred  to  avenge  in. 
juries  or  affronts  done  to  any  of  their  blood. 

"The  old  feud  had  never  slumbered." — Macaulay: 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch,  xiii. 

3.  A  private  quarrel ;  dissension. 

"  Between  him  aud  the  licensers  there  was  a  fettd  of 
longstanding." — Slaeaulay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix, 

yi  Right  of  feud:  The  right  (in  early  times) 

to  resist  wr'ong  by  violent  means. 

feud  (2),  s.  [Low  Lat.  feodum,  from  fevdalis 
=  a  vassal,  from  Icel.  fe-ddJml  (?)  =  an  ddJial 
held  as  a  fee  or  fief  from  the  king  ;  Icel.  fi  = 
a  fee  or  fief,  and  odhai  =  patrimony,  property 
held  in  allodial  tenure,]  [Fee,  Feod,  Fief.] 
Law:  The  same  as  Fee  (q.v.). 

"  It  [the  constitution  of  feuds]  was  brought  by  them 
from  their  own  couiitries,  and  continued  in  tlieir  re- 
spective colonies,  as  the  most  likely  means  to  secure 
tneii"  new  acquisitions ;  and  to  that  end,  Luge  districts 
or  parcels  of  land  were  allotted   by  the  conquering 

feneral  to  the  superior  officers  of  the  army,  aud  by 
hem  dealt  out  again  in  smaller  parcels  or  allotmeute 
to  the  inferior  officers  and  most  deserving  soldiers. 
These  allotments  were  cfilledfteda,  feuds,  fiefs  or  fees : 
which  last  appellation  in  the  northern  languages  signi- 
fies a  conditional  stipend  or  reward."  —  Bldckstone : 
Coymnent.,  bk.  ii.,  ch,  4. 

^  feud-man,  '^  feod-man,  s.  A  feu- 
datory, a  vassal  holding  a  feud. 

"  The  kynge  hathe  sente  ffor  liys  ffceodmen  to  koom 
to  hym.  for  he  woll  goo  to  putt  them  downe."— iSir /. 
Paston,  in  Paston  Letters,  ii.  406, 

feud'-al,  a.  &  s.     [Low  Lat.  feudalis.]    [Feud 
(2),  s,]' 
A,  As  adjective : 

1,  Pertaining  to  fees,  feuds,  or  fiefs  :  as, 
feudal  tenure,  feudal  services,  &c. 

2.  Consisting  of  or  founded  upon  fees,  feuds, 


%  Feudal  ArTns,  or  Arms  of  Succession : 
Her.  :  The  arms  borne  by  the  possessors  of 

certain    lordships    or   estates.       (Glossary  of 

Heraldry.) 
B.  As  siibst.  .  A  fief,  a  fee,  or  feud. 

feudal  system,  s.  A  system  of  social 
polity,  of  which  lordship  and  vassalage  were 
the  essential  features,  and  of  land  tenure  in 
which  real  ownership  inhered  solely  in  the 
lord,  only  use,  possession,  or  tenancy  belong- 
ing to  the  grantee.     Some  traces  of  feudalism 


fate,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pSt^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  wh6.  son;  mute,  ciih,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce  =  e;  ey=a,    au  =  ltw. 
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may  be  found  in  uearly  all  lands,  but  the  rise 
of  the  feudal  system  distinctively  so  called 
was  in  those  parts  of  Europe  in  which  the 
Teutonic  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire 
acquired  paramount  power.  A3  early  as  the 
ninth  century  the  term  vassals,  or  vassi,  was 
used  of  noblemen  who  attached  themselves  to 
the  court  of  their  sovereign,  moved  by  natural, 
and  as  yet  unpurchased  loyalty.  When  in  those 
unsettled  times  soldiers  of  fortune  gained  by 
the  sword  territories  which  they  were  afraid 
to  lose,  they  parcelled  them  out  among  their 
superior  officers,  who  again  transferred  all  the 
laud  for  which  they  had  no  immediate  use  to 
their  soldiers  on  similar  conditions.  The  regu- 
lar sovereigns  were  necessitated  in  self-defence 
to  adopt  a  similar  policy.  Four  distinct  forms 
have  been  traced  in  the  development  of  the 
feudal  system.  First  the  laud  granted,  if  not 
resumable  at  pleasure,  was  so  on  the  expiry  of 
the  grantee's  life.  Then  it  tended  to  become 
to  a  certain  limited  extent  hereditary.  Next 
it  became  completely  hereditary,  and  was 
called  a  feud.  Finally  the  order  of  descent 
was  settled,  collateral  relations  admitted  to 
inheritance,  and  the  reciprocal  obligations  of 
lord  and  tenant  settled  by  fixed  regulations 
known  and  published. 

In  England  certain  traces  of  feudality  in  its 
milder  form  are  traceable  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  feudal  system  itself  came  in  with 
all  its  rigour  under  William  the  Conqueror. 
He  would  not  admit  the  existence  of  any 
*'aUodial"  land,  that  is,  landheld  in  absolute 
possession,  in  England,  though  some  exists  in 
Shetland,  once  Danish  isles.  All  belonged  to 
him  as  lord  paramount,  to  be  parcelled  out 
among  his  Norman  vassal  knights.  They  were 
called  tenants  in  capita — i.e.,  in  chief.  These 
knights  were  allowed  again  to  allot  it  to  others. 
When  they  did  so  they  were  themselves  called 
mesne  (middle)  lords,  and  their  vassals  tenants 
paravail  (lowest  tenants).  The  appropriation 
of  lands  by  conquerors,  with  the  destruction, 
expulsion,  or  bondage  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tants, was  an  act  of  great  wrong.  When, 
without  this  initial  blot,  land  was  obtainable 
to  be  portioneil  out  in  the  feudal  way,  an 
organized  society  in  many  ways  adapted  to 
mediaeval  times  was  the  result.  Every  one 
had  his  place  and  his  duties  defined.  He  was 
taught  loyalty,  good  faith,  and  self-respect. 
[Chivalry.]  But  feudality  had  serious  defects, 
and  with  the  progress  of  society  it  was  sure 
sooner  or  later  to  decline. 

When  Henry  II.  dispensed  with  the  inefficient 
service  of  the  military  vassals,  and  accepted 
in  lieu  a  tax  called  escuage,  wherewith  to  hire 
proper  soldiers,  one  great  prop  of  the  feudal 
system  was  overthrown.  Feudalism  fell  during 
the  Commonwealth,  and  had  lost  some  of  its 
worst  excrescences  before  it  rose  again . 

When  towns  and  cities  began  to  gain  import- 
ance through  industry  and  commerce,  the 
inhabitants  were  restive  under  the  domination 
of  the  feudal  lord.  But  to  the  present  day  in 
Britain  feudality  retains  part  of  its  old  power, 
drawing  distinction  between  "real"  property 
in  law  and  personal  property,  that  is,  money, 
Ac,  and  giving  greater  political  and  social  im- 
portance to  the  individual  who  has  the  former 
than  to  one  who  possesses  only  the  latter.  The 
system  of  conveyancing  also  is  almost  wholly 
feudal. 

feu'-dal-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  feudal;  -Ism.]  The 
feudal  system  ;  the  principles  and  constitution 
of  feuds  or  fiefs. 

fen'-^ql-iat,  s.    ['Eng.  feudal ;  -ist.] 

1.  An  upholder  or  supporter  of  feudalism. 

2.  One  versed  in  feudal  law. 

iteu-d^'-i-ty.  s.  [Eng.  feudal;  -ity;  Fr.feo- 
dalite;  IU\.  feudalita ;  Sp.  feudalicTad.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  feudal,  or  under  the 
feudal  system  ;  feudal  principles. 

"  Accordingly  we  are  iudebted  to  this  act  oi  hia 
fCroraweU]  lor  the  preservation  of  our  laws,  which 
some  aenaeleaa  assertors  of  the  rights  of  men  were  then 
on  the  point  of  entirely  erasing,  as  relickes  of  feu- 
dalitt/  and  barbarism." — Burke  :  Letter  to  a  Member  qf 
the  National  Aaseinbly. 

ifeu-dal-iz-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  feudaliz^e); 
-ation,']  The  act  of  reducing  or  conforming  to 
feudalism  or  feudal  tenure. 

ffeu'-dal-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  feudal;  -ize.]  To 
reduce  to  feudal  tenure ;  to  conform  to  feudal 
principles. 

feu'-dal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  feudal;  -ly.']  In  a 
feudaf  manner ;  according  to  feudal  principles. 


feu'-dar~^,  *  feu-dar-ie,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat. 
feudarius,  hoTafeudum  =  a  feud  or  fief.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Held  by  feudal  tenure ;  per- 
taining to  feudal  tenure. 

"  To  disalleige  a  whole  /eudaru  kir^dom  from  the 
ancient  dominions  of  Englajid.  —  i/itton :  On  Vie 
Articles  of  Peace  vnth  the  IHsh. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  tenant  holding  his  lands  by  feudal 
tenure  ;  a  feudatory. 

"Ke  with  all  power  possible  should  fauour,  main- 
teine,  and  defend  King  John  of  England,  his  feudarie 
or  tenant."— Foxe  :  Martyrs,  p.  280. 

2.  The  same  as  Feodary,  II. 

*  feu'-da-tar-y,  i*.  &  s.    [Feudatory.] 

feu'-da-tor-y,  *  feo-da-tor-y,  a.  &  5.  [Low 
Lat.  'feudatarius ;  Sp.,  Ital.,  &  Port, /euda- 
tario;  Ft.  feudataire.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Holding  lands  from  another  by 
feudal  tenure. 

B,  As  sv^st.  :  One  who  holds  lands  of 
another  by  feudal  tenure ;  a  feudary ;  the 
tenant  of  a  feud  or  fief. 

"The  granter  was  called  the  proprietor,  or  lord, 
being  be  who  retained  the  dominion  or  ultimate  pro- 
perty of  the  feud  or  fee ;  and  the  grantee,  who  had 
only  the  use  and  possession,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  grant,  was  styled  the  feudatory  or  vassal,  which 
was  only  another  name  for  the  tenant  or  holder  of  the 
\a.Ti6B."—Blackstone  :  Commentaries,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  4. 

*  feud'-bote,  s.  [Eng,  feud  (1),  s.,  and  Mid, 
Eng.  bote  (q.v.).] 

Old  Law :  A  penalty  or  fine  for  engaging  in 
a  feud  or  quarrel. 

feu  de  joie  ( joie  as  zbwa),  plir.  [Fr.,  lit. 
"=  fire  of  joy.]  The  firing  of  guns  in  token  of 
public  rejoicing. 

feud'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  feud  {2%  s.  ;  -ist.]  A  writer 
on  feuds  and  feudal  law';  one  versed  in  feudal 
law. 

"  The  O-reeks,  the  Romans,  the  Britons,  the  Saxons, 
and  even  originally  the  feudists  divided  the  land 
equally  among  all  the  children  at  large;  some  among 
the  males  only." — Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  il.,ch.  14. 

*  feuillage  (pron.  fe-yazh),  s.  [Fr.  =foliage.] 

A  bunch  or  row  of  leaves. 

"Of  Homer's  head  I  enclose  the  outline,  that  you 
may  determine  whether  you  would  have  it  so  large,  or 
reduced  to  make  room  for  feuUlage  or  laurel  round 
the  o\&\."—Jen]a8 :  To  Pope. 

feuil-lan,  feuil-lant  (pron.  fe'-yans), 
feuU-lian,  s.    [For  etym.  see  def."] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  One  of  a  religious  congregation 
founded  in  1577  by  Jean  de  la  Barrifere.  They 
were  a  branch  or  offshoot  of  the  Bernardines, 
and  were  settled  at  the  convent  of  Feuillant 
in  Languedoc. 

feuUiaut-club,  5. 

Hist. :  A  club  formed  in  Paris  by  Lafayette, 
&c.,  in  1789,  to  oppose  the  Jacobins.  The 
latter  attacked  the  club  in  1791,  which  was 
dissolved  in  1792. 

Seu-il'-le-^,  feu-Xl'-lse-a,  s.  [Named  after 
Louis  Feuillee,  a  traveller  in  Chili,  and  botani- 
cal writer.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitacese,  tribe 
Nhandirobese.  It  consists  of  plants  with 
spirally  twisted  tendrils,  and  fruits  about  as 
large  as  an  apple,  which  have  been  called 
Shaving  box.  The  species  are  found  in  the 
hotter  pai-ts  of  America.  The  oily  seeds  of 
Feuillea  cordata,  a  West  Indian  shrub,  are 
violent  emetics  and  purgatives.  Its  oil  is  used 
in  America  for  lamps,  as  is  that  of  F.  trilobata. 
The  latter  is  used  in  place  of  ointment  to 
lubricate  joints  affected  by  pain. 

feuille-mort  (pron.  fe-i'-mor),  *  feuille- 
morte,  phille-mot,' s.  [Fr.=  a  dead  leaf.] 
The  colour  of  a  dead  or  i'aded  leaf. 

"  To  make  a  countryman  underatand  whtit  _feuille- 
morte  coloiir  signifies,  it  may  suffice  to  tell  him,  'tis 
the  colour  of  withered  leaves  falling  in  autumn." — 
Locke :  Human  Understa/nding,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  xi.,  §  14. 

feuU-lets  (feuil  as  fwU)',  s.  pi.  [Fr.  =  a 
leaf.] 

Diamond-cutting:  The  projecting  points  of 
the  triangular  facets  in  a  rose-cut  diamond, 
whose  bases  join  those  of  the  triangles  of  the 
central  pyramid. 

feuille-ton  (pron.  fe-i-toii),  s.  [Fr.=  a 
little  leaf;  dimin.  of 'feuiUe=  a  leaf.]  That 
part  of  a  newspaper  which  is  devoted  to  light 
literature,  criticism,  or  fiction ;  the  story 
printed  in  a  newspaper. 

feuil-lian,  s.    [Feuillan.] 


*feu'-ter,  •  feu-tre.  v.t.  [Feuteb,  s.]  To 
place  in  the  rest,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  action ; 
as  a  spear. 

"  Hia  spear  hefeutred,  and  at  him  It  hore." 

Spenser:  F.  f^.,  IV.  iv.  45. 

*feu'-ter,  *  few -tyre,  s.  [O.  Fr.  feltre, 
feutre,  fautre ;  Port.  &Itii\.feUro;  Sp.fieUro; 
Low  Lat.  Jiltrum,  feltrum  =  felt,  from  its  being 
stuffed  with  felt  or  cows'  hair.]  A  rest  for  a 
spear. 
"  To  William  he  priked  with  spere  f estened  infeuter.* 
William  q/"  Paleme,  8,436. 

''feu'-ter-er,  *few-ter-er,  *few-trer,  s, 

[0.  Fr. vautrier.vaultrier,  tromvautre,viauUre 
=  a  hound  ;  Ital.  veltro ;  Low  Lat.  veltrus  ; 
Lat.  vertragus  =  a  greyhound,]  A  dog-keeper. 

"  Afewterer 
To  such  a  nasty  fellow,  a  robbed  thing 
Of  aU  delights  youth  looks  for." 

Beaum.  A  Flet. ;  Woman's  Prize^  ii,  1. 

£6'-ver,  ^fe-fre,  *fe-vere.  *fe-wer, 
*fy-ver,  s.  [0.  Fr.  fevre,  Jievre,  from  Lat. 
febris;  Ger.  Jleber;  Fr.Jihvre;  Ita,l.  febbre.} 

1.  Lit.  <&  Path. :  A  disease  or  rather  a 
whole  gi'oup  of  diseases,  one  general,  though 
not  universal  symptom  of  which  is  increased 
heat  of  the  skin,  besides  which  the  pulse 
is  frequent  and  various  functions  are  dis- 
turbed. Fevers  may  be  divided  into  Con- 
tinued, Periodic,  and  Eruptive  or  Exanthe- 
matous.  Under  the  first  are  ranked  typhus, 
typhoid,  and  relapsing  fevers ;  under  the 
second  intermitteuts  and  remittents ;  and 
under  the  third  variola,  rubeola,  and  scar- 
latina. Yellow  fever  belongs  to  the  remittent 
rather  than  the  continued  type ;  so  also  does 
hectic  fever.  Puerperal  fever  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  class  of  inflammations.  Jail, 
prison,  hospital,  or  camp  fevers  are  different 
names  for  typhus.  (For  bilious,  inflammatory, 
nervous,  petechial,  putrid,  and  malignant 
fevers,  see  those  words.) 

2.  Fig. :  A  state  of  nervous  excitement :  as, 
I  am  all  in  a.  fever  about  him.    (Colloquial.) 

fever-bush,  5. 

Bot. :  A  common  name  in  the  United  States 
for  Laiirus  Beiizoin,  a  shrub  with  a  flavour 
resembling  benzoin. 

fever-cooling,  a.  Imparting  coolness 
amid  the  heat  of  fever. 

"  The  spreading  tamarind  that  shakea, 
Fanned  by  the  breeze,  its  fever-cooling  fruit." 
Thomson :  Summer,  667,  668. 


^  fever-lurden. 


Laziness. 


"There  is  nothing  so  good  for  the  fevcr-Iurden  as 
unguentum.  baculinum,.'  — Andrew  Boorde  :  Breviary 
qf  Health  (1673),  oh.  cli. 

fever-root,  s. 

Bot, :  (1)  Triosteum  perfoliatum.  It  is  used 
as  a  cathartic  and  emetic.  (2)  Pterospora 
Andromeda,  a  herb  belonging  to  the  heath 
tribe.  It  has  a  long  raceme  of  white  flowers, 
and  scattered  lanceolate  leaves. 

fever-sick,  a.    Sick  with  fever. 

fever-sore,  s.  A  popular  name  for  a 
carious  ulcer  or  necrosis. 

fever-tree, ». 

Bot. :  The  blue  gum-tree,  Eucalyptus  globulus. 

fever -weakened,  a.  Weakened  by 
fever.    {Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  i.  1.) 

fever-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  A  plant  of  the  genus  Eryngium. 

fever-wort,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Erythrcea  centaurium,  feverfew. 
(2)  Triosteum  perfoliatum^. 

*fev'-er,  v.t.  ki.    [Fever,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  put  or  throw  into  a  fever. 

"  The  white  hand  of  a  lady/efcr  thee ; 
Shake  to  look  on't." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  iit  IS, 

B,  Intrans, :  To  fall  into  a  fever ;  to  become 
feverish. 

*fe'-vered,  *  fear-voured,  a.  (Eng.  fever; 
-ed.]  Suffering  from  or  afTected  with  fever; 
feverish. 

"A  drumming  ear,  a  feavoured  body,  a  boyling 
Btoinu.ch."—feltha7n;  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  84. 

*  fe'-ver-et,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  fever  (q.v.).] 
A  slight  fever. 

"  A  light  feveret,  or  an  old  quartan  ague,  ia  not  a 
aufflcient  excuse  for  non-appearance." — Ayliffe  :  Parer- 
gon. 


bSil,  boy;  p^t,  J<$^1;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^^st.    ph  =  f^ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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feverfew— fibre 


l5'-ver-few  (ew  as  u),  s.      [A  comipt.  of 

A.S,  fe/er/uye,  from  Lat,  fdrrifufja,  from fehri8=: 
a  fever,  andfugo  =  to  put  to  fliglit,  to  dispel.) 
Botany : 

1.  FyrelKrurn  Parthenium,  a  common  British 
plant.  It  is  aromatic  and  stimulant,  and  was 
supposed  to  act  as  a  fflmTugr,  whence  the 
popular  name.  Its  Bnicll  is  said  to  be  particu- 
larly offensive  to  bees.     [Featherfew.] 

2.  TCrythTceaCentawriura.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

f§'-ver-ish,  a.     [Eug.  fever;  -ish.] 
L  Literally  : 

1.  Suffering  from  or  affected  with  fever ; 
hot,  as  one  in  a  fever. 

"  Noiseleaaly  moved  about  the  aBsiduouB,  careful  at- 
tendanta. 
Jlolstcning  the/everi^h  lip." 

Liyngfellow :  Evan{/eUne,  ii.  5. 

2.  Indicating  or  characteristic  of  a  fever : 
as,  feverish  symptoms. 

3.  Tending  towards  a  fever ;  resembling  a 
fever. 

"A/e»cH«ft  dJsorder  disabled  me."— 4f«rf/(.'  To  Pope. 
XL  Figuratively : 

1.  Uncertain,  inconstant ;  now  hot,  now  cold. 

"We  toafl  and  turn  about  our/eser^A  wilL" 

Dryden :  Indian  Emperor,  f  v.  2. 

2.  Hot,  burning. 

"  To  ply  the  Bweet  caronae,  remote  from  DoUe. 
Secured  otfeve-rith  hfiats."    J.  Philipi :  Cider,  ii 

ffe'-ver-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  feverish ;  -ly.]  In 
a  feverish  manner. 

f5'-ver-isli-ness,  s.    ['Eng.  feverish ;  -ness.] 

1,  Lit.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
feverish  ;  a  suffering  from  a  slight  fever. 

2.  Fig. :  Heat,  excitement. 

"  Satiety,  perpetoal  disguBt,  and  feverishneu  of 
desire," — Shajtev/ury :  Enquiry  coiic.  Virtue. 

* fe'-ver-l]^,  -^ fS'-ver-Uke,  «.  [Eng.fever; 
'lij,  -like.]  Like  a  fever ;  like  one  suffering 
from  fever. 

"  And  feuerlike  I  feede  my  fancle  still." 

Otucolgne  :  The  Patticm.  of  a  Louer. 

*  fS'-ver-OUS,  «.    [Eng./etJer;  -ous.] 

L  Literally : 

L  Suffering  from  or  affected  with  a  fever, 

"  Thou  mad'Bt  thine  enemies  shake,  as  If  the  world 

Were /eoeroua."  Hhakeap. :  Coriolamu,  L  4. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  a  fever ;  feverish. 

"  My  old  lAdy  Phelipa  is  a  constant  water-drinker^ 
and  it  hath  preserved  ner  (ag  she  conceives)  from  a 
resort  of  feverouA  heat«  iii  her  stomach." — Boyle  : 
Work*,  vol.  vL,  p.  a86. 

3.  Having  a  tendency  to  ijroduce  a  fever, 

"  It  bath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that  southern 
winds,  blowing  mnoh,  without  rain,  do  cause  a/ercrmM 
disposition  of  the  year ;  but  with  rain  not." — Dacon  : 
JfaturcU  Ilittory,  5  786. 

4.  Indicating  or  characterized  by  feverish- 
ness, 

"Ababling  fellow,  being  never  without  an  inflam- 
toation  and  feveroiu  pxUse." — P.  Holland:  PltUarch, 

p.  lao. 
TL  Fig. :  Heated,  excited,  feverish,  incon- 
stant. 

"  And  now  of  late  came  tributary  kings, 
Bringing  him  nothing  but  new  fears  from  the  ea«t. 
With  which  bls/crVoiM  cares  their  cold  incTeaaed." 
Crathavj :  Uteps  to  the  Temple. 

*,^'-ver-oua-lpt  oAv.      [Eng.  fever;  -r_msly.\ 
In  a  feveroas  or  feverish  manner  ;  feverishly. 
"  Xor  [couldst  tbouj  by  the  eye's  water  know  a  malady 
IJe8j>eiately  hot,  or  raging /euerouiiy-" 

iHmne,  Elegy  7. 

*  fS'-ver-^,  a.   [Eng./erer; -y.]   Afflicted  with 

or  suffenng  from  fever  ;  feverish. 


few  (ew  as  tl),  *fcawe,  *feu,  "feuwe, 
*fewe,  *fo,  "tone,  *foe,  *fowe,  *veawe, 
*vewe,  ft.  [A.S.  fed,  /eawe  (pi.)  ;  Icel. /dr^- 
Dan. /a«;  Sw. /5;  Goih.favjs;  Lai. 'paucu3= 
few;  Gr.  TTixupos  (i?auros)=8mall.]  Not  many; 
small,  limited,  or  restricted  in  number.  It  is 
frequently  used,  by  ellipsis  of  the  noun,  for 
not  many  jiersons  or  things, 

"  And  did  great  liking  shew : 
Great  liking  nnto  many,  but  true  love  to  few." 

SpeTiser:  F.  ft,,  UX.  xil,  X2. 

•f  (1)  A  f&w  : 

(o)  A  small  nnmber  of.    It  exi-iresses  rather 
more  in  number  than  few  alone. 

"  Afewe  termes  coude  he,  two  or  three," 

Cfuiucer :  C.  T.,  ProL  ML 

•  Qj)  It  is  also  used  for  a  small  quantity  of. 
"TVieyhad  sold  their  birthright  to  the  Pope  for  a 

few  pott&gs."— Adams  :  Works,  t  6. 

*  (c)  It  is  also  used  adverbially  :  a  little, 

*'  I  trembled  a  few."— Madame  IS  Arhlay  :  Diary,  t  25. 


(2)  In  few :  In  a  few  words ;  shortly ;  briefly, 

"  In  few.  Ophelia, 
Do  not  believe  his  vows.'     Bhakesp. :  Ba/mXct,  i.  8. 

(3)  A  good  few :  A  considerable  number. 

few-acred,  u..  Owning  or  fanning  but  a 
few  acres. 

*  few'-el  (ew  aa  u),  o,    [Fuel,] 

*  few'-el  (ew  as  u),  v.t.    [Fuel,  v.] 

^  few-met, ».    [Fumet.] 

few'-ness  (ew  as  ii),  « feu-nesse,  *  fewe- 
nesse, "  few-nesse,  s.    [A.S.  fedness.] 
1.  Smallness  in  numV)er  ;  paucity. 
"These,  by  reason  of  their /cmjti^m,  I  could  not  dis- 
tiiigulsh    from    the   numbers    with   whom    they  are 
embodied."— i>rff</en.'  I/ind  &  Panther.    (Pret) 

*  2.  Brevity ;  shortness  of  language ;  concise- 
ness. 

"  Fewnnxt  and  truth,  'tis  thus." 

Hhahesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  L  4. 

*  few-Sty,  u..    [Fusty.] 

*  few-te,  8.    [Fealty.] 

■*  few'-tcr-er  (ew  as  u),   *  few-trer,  s 

[Feutereb.] 

fey,  v.t.  [Dan.  /eye,  /eie  =  to  clean  out ;  Ger, 
fegea;  Dut.  vegen.]  To  cleanse  or  clear  a 
ditch  of  mud. 

"  Byfeyina  and  casting  that  mud  upon  beaps. 
Commodities  many  the  husbandman  reaps. 

Tuseer :  Jwnes  Husbandry. 

fey,  *  fay,  "  faie.  '^  fasiglie,  *  feye,  «.   [A.  8. 

fmjz;   Icel.  feigr;   O.  H.  Ger.  feUji;  M.  H. 
Ger.  veige ;  Sw.feg;  Dan,  fei(/.] 

1.  Killed,  dead. 

"  The  freike  hadde  ben  fay  but  for  his  fyn  annour," 
Destruction  of  Troy,  fi,h'M). 

2.  Predestined  ;  on  the  verge  of  death  ;  im- 
plying both  the  proximity  of  this  event  and 
the  impossibility  of  avoiding  it. 

"  The  folk  vaafey  that  he  befor  him  (and." 

Walluee,  iv.  fll6. 

3.  Unfortunate,  unlucky. 

"  Mydonens  son  also.  Corebus  yyng, 
Quhilk  in  tnay  dais  lor  fey  Inf  bate  bumyng 
Of  Cassandra,  to  Troy  was  cummyng  that  yere." 
Douglas  :  VirgU,  5'i,  53. 

4.  It  is  used  in  reference  to  com  in  the 
sense  of  decayed. 

*  f^y  (1),  «.    [Faith,] 

fey  (2),  o.    [Fee.]    A  fee  or  fief. 

f^y  (3),  8.    [Fey,  v.]    Croft  or  infield  land. 

•'  There  was  a  >>car/r?w,  or  a  piece  of  land  allotted  for 
bear,  upon  which  the  dung  collected  in  the  farm  was 
annually  laid,  aud  laboured  from  time  immemoriaL" 
—Stat.  Ace.  P.  Old  Luce,  xiv,  401. 


fey'-dom,  s.  [Eng,  fey,  a.;  -dorti.}  Tlie  state 
of  being  /ey,  or  that  conduct  which  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  near  ajiproach  of  death. 

*  fey-er,  s.  [Eng.  fey,  v. ;  -en]  One  who 
cleans  out  ditches. 

*  fejrre,  «.    [Fair,  a.] 

*  feyre, ».    [Fair,  «.] 

fSz,  8.  [From  Fez,  the  chief  town  of  Morocco, 
where  they  are  manufactured.]  A  red  cap 
without  a  brim,  fitting  close  to  the  head,  and 
with  a  tassel  of  silk,  wool,  &c.  ;  much  worn 
by  Turks,  Egyptians,  &c. 

*  fi,  interj.    [Fy.] 

f  i-a'-cre,  b.  [Fr,]  A  French  hackney-coach, 
inventcl  by  Sauvage  in  1640. 


FT  ACRE. 

"  The  office  for  these  cabs  or  coaches  wfl«  in  a  wlne- 
seller'M  shop  patronised  by  (tardeneis,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Fiacre.  This  U,  therefore,  the  reason  the  name 
of  fiacre  was  given  to  hired  ve:hlclt&.''— Daily  Jfewt, 
Sept.  6, 1875. 


'  fi'-an9e,  *fi-aunce,  ».  [O.  ¥t.  fiance;  Sp. 
fUin'm;  Tort.  fin>n;a ;  Ital,  fUlansa,,  from  Lat 
fidentio.,  from  fi/hn^  f&iih.]  Trust,  faith,  con- 
fidence, 

"  Nor  Jfl  her  yeftls  have^?i«^.' 

lU/nuiuiU  of  the  Hole,  6,4&2, 

*  fi'-ance,  *  fy-aunce, '  fy-anse,  v.t.  [Fr. 
fmnhr.]    To  l>etroth,  to  affiance,    [Fiance,  «,] 

"  Who  iiad  fyaunc^d  the  yere  b.^f'(rt::  Mjir>',  daug?it«r 
t«  the  Duke  of  Berry.  "—BerrterM :  Fr-AMu  rt ;  Chronicle, 
vol.  ii.,  ch,  cxxlii. 

fi-4n'-9^  (m,),  f  J-an'-^ee  (/.),  «.  [Fr.,  pa. 
par.  of fLancer=  to  betroth.]  One  who  is  affi- 
anced, betrothed,  or  engaged. 

fi'-antg,  8.  [Fr.  flente  =  dung.]  The  dung  of 
the  fox  or  badger. 

fi'-ar,  8.    [Feuar,] 

Scots  Law : 

1.  One  who  has  the  reversion  of  property ; 
a  feuar. 

2.  {H.) ;  The  prices  of  grain  legally  fixed,  in 
a  county,  for  the  current  year. 

"Sometimes  the  price  in  sales  of  grain  la  fixed  by 
the  Hheriff-fian.  These  are  the  rates  settled  by  a  sen- 
tence of  the  sheriff  i>roceedlng  on  the  reiKirt  of  a  jnry, 
on  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  of  the  growth  of  the 
connty  for  the  i»re^j«ding  crop  ;  and  serve  a*i  a  rule  ff« 
ascertaining  the  prices,  not  only  in  fiontrocts  wh«T» 
the  parties  tbemselveff  cannot  fix  them,  \m\,  in  all 
Hiiles  where  it  is  agreed  to  acceiA.  of  the  rates  settled 
I>y  the;Ia?-«."— .ffr^Aine.'  Irurtit.,  bk.  111.,  tr.  111.,  J4- 

fi-ae'-cd,  8.  [In  Italy,  "  Ote,  ola,  fioMo!"  is 
cried  when  a  singer  makes  a  false  note,  or 
fails  to  please.  Fmsco  means  literally  a  bottle 
or  flask,  and  the  allusion  may  >>e  to  the  burst- 
ing of  a  bottle.  The  jihrase  is  used  alMo  in 
Fren*))  and  German,]  A  feiilure  in  a  musical 
jierfonnance  ;  generally,  a  ridiculous  £ailur& 
or  breakdown, 

fi'-at,  s.  [Lat. ,  3rd  pers,  sing.  pr.  subj.  of  flo 
=  to  be  done.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  order  or  command  for 
anything  to  Ik;  done. 

"  And  hear  at  once,  in  tbon^ht  extensive,  hear 
The  Almighty  ;l/i(  aud  the  tmmi>et  sound." 

Vvuncf :  m^ht  Tfioaghts,  vl,,  IM,  465. 

2,  Jji'W :  An  order  or  warrant  of  a  judge  or 
of  the  Attorney-General,  authorising,  or  allow- 
ing certain  X'^ocesses,  and  signified  by  his 
subscribing  the  words  pit  ui  fieiitv/r,  that  is, 
let  it  be  done  as  is  asked. 

*  fi-aunce, «.    [Fia>-ce.] 

*  fi-annt,  «.  [Fiat.]  A  command  ;  an  order  ; 
aflat. 

*■  Nought  suffered  he  the  ape  to  give  or  graunt, 
But  through  his  hand  alone  must  |ja«»  the;l/iMn<." 
lipenser .  Motfier  Ilahherdif  Tale. 

fib,  8.  [A  weakened  and  abbreviated  form  of 
fahU  (q.v,).  (S/.-eaO-]  A  soft  or  mild  terio 
for  a  lie  or  falsehood. 


*■  From  holy  lips  is  dropped  the  '^ttiAu- 
CrUicitTTU  OH  the  lUMiad  :  Tlie  Lyar 


.  pt.  ii. 


fib  (1),  'B.i.    [Etym,  doubtful.]    To  deliver  a 
suficession  of  short,  rapid  blows.    (Slang.) 

fib  (2),  v.L    [Fie,  «.]    To  tell  lies ;  to  lie. 

fib'-ber,  «.     [Eng.  Jih  (2),  v.  ;  -er.]    One  who 
tells  film  or  lies  ;  a  liar. 

'■  Truiit  me,  I'm  UofUjber."       WoJr^.it ;  p.  Pimi/ir.  p.  vr,. 

fl'-ber,  8.    [I>at.  =  the  beaver,] 

Zf-ol.:  A  genus  of  Muridae,  Fiber  ziMHiicnf 
in  the  Mu-squash  or  Oiidiitni  of  X,  America, 
which  lias  the  hind  I'e»^t  ]>artly  weMie'I,  the 
tail  coiupresH'.'d,  and  in  half  a/jiwtic.  Many 
hundred  thou.-*anfl.4  of  their  skins  are  annually 
imiM"jrted  into  Britain, 

fi'-bre  (bre  as  bcr),  ».     [Fr,,  from  La.t.fihra 
=  a  fibre,] 
L  Ordinary  Lav^'iogc  : 

1,  Lit. :  A  Minall  thread,  string,  m  filament, 
of  whi<:h  the  tissues  of  animals  and  plants  are 
constituted. 

"The  fl>jrp.ii  divide  on  ajxprosu^hlng  the  perinheial 
t«rn]inatlon  of  the  nerve," — (^uain :  An/ifomy,  iL  121. 

2.  I- '(J.  '■  Strength,  power,  sinew. 
IL  Technictdly : 

1.  Anat.   &  Zool. :   The  same  as  Fibeous 

Tl.S-SUE. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  Any  Ving  cell  attenuated  to  a  ytoint  at 
Vioth  ends,  and  with  the  walls  thickened  with 
ligTieoiw  secondary  dejx/sits. 

(2)  (PL):  Secondary  deposits  on  the  wall* 
fo  cells  or  ducts,  which,  instead  of  forming 


f3.te,  fSit,  fSixe,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ; 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,   pSt; 

Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  ==  a.    qu  =  kw. 


fibred— fibular 
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continnous  pilled  layers,  take  a  spiral  or  other 
siinilaT  form,  and  in  many  cases  ultimately 
Ivecome  real  fibres.    {Gri^i  ^  Henfrey.) 

^  (1)  Elementary  JUtre : 

Bot. :  A  thread  turned  round  the  interior  of 
spiral  vessels  or  any  similar  tissue. 

{■2)  Liher fibre : 

Set, :  The  very  elongated  wood  tubes  which 
form  the  elements  of  the  liber  in  exogenous 
plants. 

(3)  Woody  fibre: 

Bot. :  The  short  cells  which  make  up  the 
substance  of  most  solid  woods. 

fi'-l)red  (bred  as  berd),  a.  [Eng.  fibr^e);  -«f .] 
Having  fibres  ;  composed  of  fibres. 

fl-bre-less  (bre  as  ber),  a.  [Eng.  fibre; 
-less.}    Destitute  of  or  without  fibres. 

*fi-bril,  s.  (Ft.  fibrille;  Low  Lat.  fi^riUa, 
dimin.  of  l^t,fibra=  a  fibre.] 

1,  Anat, :  A  little  fibre.    [Febbiixa.] 

"Fine  laminap  formed  of  a  close  interlacemeiit  of 
the  finest  jtbrilM,' — (fitain :  Anatomj/,  iL  136. 

2.  Bot. :  One  of  the  minute  subdivisions  in 
which  a  branching  rc-jt  terminates.  Its  tip  is 
called  the  spongiole  or  spongiolet. 

fi-bnl-la  (^t  fi-bril'-lsB),  s.  [Low  Lat. 
fibriUa,  cGmin.  of  ^m  =  a  fibre.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Gen. :  A  fibril  (q.v.). 

2.  Spec  iPl.) :  The  roots  of  lichens. 

fi-bril-lar,  a.  [Lat-JifiriHa  (q.v.);  Eng,  &c. 
suff.  -ar.} 

PhysioL :  Consisting  of,  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  fibrillse. 

"C^Uf  which  hxTeundeigoQe  a  gianTiIar  rather  "tban 
ajifrriOar  metamorphosis." — Qitain:  Anatomy,  ii.  136. 

H-bnl'-lat-ed,  a.  [Fibbtt.t.a.]  Furnished 
with  fibrils  or  fibrills  ;  fringed. 

fi-blH-la'-tioil,  s.  [FiBBiLLA.]  The  state  of 
beiog  fibrillated,  or  reduced  to  fibrils  or 
fibrillEe. 

fl-bril -lose.  a.  [Low  Lat.  fibriU(a),  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ose.] 

Bot. :  Covered  with  loose  fibres ;  composed 
of  fibres. 

fi-bxil'-lons,  a.  [Eng.  fibril ;  -ous  ;  Fr.  fibrU- 
feux.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  fibres. 

fl'-brin,  f i'-brine,  s.  [Eng.,  &e.  fibr(e);  -in 
iChenL)  (q.v.).] 

Cheni. :  Fibrin  is  an  albuminoid  or  proteid 
substance  which  is  contained  in  IJie  blood, 
and  causes  it  to  clot.  It  is  obtained  by  stir- 
ring blood  -with  a  bundle  of  twigs.  The  fibrin 
adhei^s  in  amorphous  fibrous  layers.  It  is 
then  washed  with  water,  to  remove  the  colour- 
ing matter,  &c.  Kbrin  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolves 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassitim 
when  heated  to  40"  [ALBCMisoins].  Albumin 
heated  to  98°  F.  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas  is 
gradually  converted  into  fibrin — caxlwn.  52-4 ; 
hydrogen,  1S-07-,  nitrogen,  7*03;  oxygen,  21'29; 
sulphur,  1-22  per  cent.  Normal  human  blood 
contains  about  2'55  per  cent,  of  fibrin.  Vege- 
table fibrin  is  the  residue  left  when  gluten  is 
boiled  with  alcohol;  it  is  a  greyMi-white 
elastic  mass. 

f  i-brm-a'-tion,  s.    [Eng,  fibrin  ;  -ation.} 
Med, :  The  state  of  becoming  fibrinous  or 
having  an  excess  of  fibrin,  as  in  inflammatory 


fi-brine,  *.  [Fibed.-.] 

fi-brm-o-gen,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  fibHn,  and  Gr. 
yewoja  (genntw)  =  to  engender,  to  produce.] 

Anat. :  Fibrinogenous  substance ;  the  name 
given,  in  1861,  by  A.  Schmidt,  of  Dorpat,  to 
one  of  the  two  constituents  which  go  to  make 
fibrin,  the  latter,  when  it  appears  as  a  coagu- 
lum  or  a  fluid,  being  produced  at  the  moment, 
and  not  previously  existing  in  a  liquid  state. 
The  other  constituent  is  called  fibrinoplastin, 
or  fibrinoplastic  substance.    {Quain.) 

fl-brin-dg'-en-oiis,   a.     [Eng.  fibrinogen; 

-ous.} 

AjuU.  :  Pertaining  to  fibrinogen  (q.v.); 
forming  or  aiding  the  formation  of  fibres. 

fibrogenons  snbstance,  ^. 

Anat. :  The  same  as  Fibeutooen  (q.v.) 


fi-biin-o-plas'-tilc,  a,  [Eng.  fibrin;  o 
{»nnective,  and  plaMic.} 

Anai. :  Pertaining  to  fibrinoplastin  ;  form- 
ing or  aiding  in  the  formation  of  fibrin. 

"  Bnt  the  most  inii:<ortaot  and  dlstmctdve  character 
of  puagiobolin  is  iT^  JiArinoplaxtie  property  ...  by 
vhi^  it  co-operates  with  fitnrinopen  in  prodocing  solid 
fibiiD.''-^u<iin .-  Anai,,  ±c  (ed.  11), 

fibrinoplastic-sabstaiice,  s. 

An-.it. :  The  same  as  FiBRiyoPLASTrs  (q.v.). 

fi-brin-o-plSs'-tiui,  s.  ^En^.  fibrin;  o  con- 
necrive  ;  Gr.  ^Xdtra-ia  (plasso) =io  form,  mould, 
or  shape  ;  &  suff.  in  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  Fibrinoplastic  substance ;  the  name 
given,  in  ISol,  by  A.  Schmidt,  of  Dorpat,  to 
one  of  the  two  substances,  the  union  of 
which  generates  fibrin.  The  other  of  the  two 
is  FiERDfOGEN  (q.v.).    (Quain.) 

fi'-brin-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  fibrin;  -ous.}  Com- 
posed of  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  fibrin. 

fi-bro-,  in  compos.    [Lat  fibra  =  a  fibre.] 
Anat.,  X'.it.  Science,  &c. :  Fibrous. 

fi-bro-car'-til-age  (age  as  ig).  s.    [Fret 

fibro-,  and  Eng.,  &.c.  cartilage  ] 

Ph'jsiol.  :  A  compound  of  white  fibrous 
tissue  and  cartilage  in  varjing  proportions. 
To  the  strength  and  density  of  fibroin  it  adds 
the  elasticity  of  cartilage.  *  It  is^of  two  kinds  : 
(1)  the  Articular,  occurring  (a)  as  discs,  (6)  as 
lamina  or  meniscje,  and  (c)  of  a  circumferen- 
rial  type  ;  (2)  the  Xon-articular,  deposited  on 
the  suriace  of  the  grooves  in  bones  which 
Irxlge  tendons-  (rodd  £  Bowman :  Physiol 
A.i'Xt.,  voL  i.,  ch.  iv.) 

fS-bro-car-ti-lag'-m-ous,  a.  [Fref.  fibro-, 
and  Eng.,  kc.  cartilaginous.}  Pertaining  to, 
or  composed  of  fibroc^idlage. 

f i-bro-^el'-lu-Iar, a.  [Pref./frro-,  andEng., 
&C.  cellulaT.}  Partaking  of  the  natures  or 
characters  of  fibrous  and  cellular  tissues. 

fi'-bro-iSr'-rite,  s.  [Lat  fibra  =  a  fibre  ; 
ferrum  =  iron  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (J/in.).] 

Min. :  A  delicate  fibrous,  pale-yellow  mine- 
ral, from  Copiapo,  in  Chili. 

fi'-bro-in,  fi'-bro-ine, «.  [Pref.  fibro-;  -in, 
-ine  (Ghent.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  C71H307N24O25,  or  CisHosXgOfr 
Both  these  formulEB  have  beeu  given  to  fibroin, 
which  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  fibre 
of  silk.  It  is  extracted  by  digesting  the  silk 
with  water,  under  a  pressure  of  three  atmo- 
spheres, and  then  removing  the  fat  with  ether  ; 
it  is  a  white  mass.  Boiled  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  yields  leucine,  tyrosine,  and 
glycocine.  It  is  the  principal  constituent  of 
cobwebs  and  the  homy  skeletons  of  sponges. 

fl'-bro-lite,  s.  [Lat.  fibra  =  a  fibre,  and  suff. 
-lite  {Min.)  =  Gr.  XiBo^  Qithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Min, :  A  monocliiiic,  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent mineral,  occurring  in  gneiss,  mica 
schist,  and  related  metamorphic  rocks  in 
Bohemia,  Bavaria,  and  parts  of  the  TTnited 
States.  It  has  commonly  long  slender  crj-stels, 
sometimes  fibrous  or  columnar  massive.  Col- 
our, brown  or  olive-green.  Fibrolite  was  much 
used  for  stone  implements  in  Western  Europe 
in  the  Stone  Age. 

^-bro-mn'-COUS,  a.  [Pref  fibro-,  and  Eng., 
&c  mucous.} 

Anai. :  Partaking  of  the  natures  or  char- 
acters of  fibrous  and  mucous  membranes ;  ap- 
plied to  membranes  of  a  fibrous  character 
which  axe  intimately  connected  with  others  of 
a  mucous  nature :  as,  the  pituitary  membrane, 
the  membrane  of  the  urethra,  &c. 

H-bro-pl^ -tic,  «..    [Fr.  fibroplastique.} 

Anat. :  A  term  applied  to  a  morbid  forma- 
tion constitutewi  of  the  elements  of  cellular 
tissue,  transformed  in  part  into  fibre.  (Dung- 
lison.)  Fibroplastic  tissue  or  its  elements  are 
met  with  in  inflammatory  effusions  upon  the 
serous  and  synovial  membranes  (but  rarely), 
in  the  interstitial  effusions  of  pneumonia, 
especially  when  chronic,  in  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  in  the  products  of  suppurating  surfaces, 
in  certain  tumours,  &c.    [Tissue.] 

f  i-bro-ser'-ous,  a.  [Pref.  fibro-,  and  Eng. 
serous.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  or  character 
of  fibrous  and  serous  membranes;  consisting 
of  fibrous  and  serous  membranes  intimately 
united- 


fibroserons-meinbrajie,  ^-. 

Anat,  :  A  serotis  membrane  lining  a  fibrous 
one ;  as  the  arachnoid  lining  the  dura-mater, 
(Quain.) 

fi-brous,  a,   [Fr.  fibreui,  from  fibre  =  a  fibre.) 
Xat.  Science,  d:c.  :  Consisting  of  fibres,  con- 
taining a  great  proportion  of  lo<Ke  fibre,  ai 
the  rind  of  a  coeoanut. 

fibrous-bundles,  s.  pi.  i 

Bot.  :  One  of  the  two  components  of  fibre-  ! 

vascular  tissue,  the  other  being  fibrovascular  | 

bundles  (q.v.).    Fibrous  bundles  occur  in  liber,  1 
in  the  stems  C'f  endogens,  and  in  the  fibrous 
cone-stalks  of  mosses. 

fibrons-coal,  ^■.  A  variety  of  coal  found 
in  Great  Britain,  and  distinguished  by  its 
fibrous  structore,  and  silky  lustre. 

fibrous-cone,  {>. 

Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Mayo  to  assem- 
blages of  radiating  fibres,  shaped  like  a  hollow 
cone,  in  each  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum. 

fibrous-quartz,  5. 
Min. :  A  variety  of  quartz. 

fibrous-root,  5. 

Bot. :  A  r-  .ot  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
branches  and  fibres. 

fibrous-sliells,  s.pi. 

ZooL :  Shells  of  fibrous  structure  like  the 
recent  Pinna  and  the  fossQ  Inoceramns.  They 
consist  of  successive  layers  of  prismatic  cells,. 
containing  translucent  carbonate  of  lime. 
"When  very  thick,  they  break  up  into  frag- 
ments with  edges  resembling  tiiose  of  arago- 
nite  or  satin-spar.    (5.  P.  Woodward.) 

fibrons-tissue,  £: 

AJiat. :  A  white,  yellowish  -  white  tissue, 
with  a  shining  silvery  or  nacreous  lustre.  It  is 
very  strong,  and  is  wanting  in  extensibility; 
yet  it  is  perfectly  pliant,  and  is  used  to  conn&ct 
OT  support  other  parts,  which  it  does  admir- 
ably. It  is  of  two  kinds,  fascicular  and  mem- 
branous. It  forms  the  tendons  of  muscles, 
ligaments,  kc 

fi'-brous-ness,  s.     [Eng.  fibrous;   -ness.;\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fibrous. 

f  i-bro-vas'-CU-lar,  a.  [Pref.^ro-,  and  Eng. 
vaxular.} 

Bot. .  Consisting  of  small  vessels  and  of 
fibres. 

fibrovascnlar-bundle,  $. 

Bot.  (Generally  PL):  Bundles  of  vessels  and 
ducts,  together  with  proseuchjina,  forming 
the  woody  fibres  of  all  plants  above  the  rank 
of  Mosses.  The  permanent  tissues  of  a  fibro- 
vasL-nlar  bundle  can  be  di\ided  into  t^vo 
groups,  called  by  Xaegeli,  Xvlem  and  Phloem 
(q.v.). 

fibrovascuUir-tissne,  s. 

Bot. :  A  tissue  composed  of  vessels,  ducts, 
and  prosenchymatous  cells  or  fibres  associated 
in  various  ways,  forming  fibrous  or  fibrovas- 
cular bundles,  which  eiUier  remain  distinct  or 
cohere  to  form  masses  of  wood. 

*  fibs'-ter.s.    [Eng. fib;  -ster.}    One  who  tells 
fibs ;  a  fibber. 

"  You  fiiUy  little  fibtter,  I  heard  you  in  the  room 
over  head.*"— TAocteray .-  Vanity  Fair  {,eA.\i'w>.u.\il. 

fib'-u-Ia,  s.    [Lat,  =  a  buckle  or  clasp.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  buckle,  clasp,  or  brooch. 

"  There  is  also  a  large  collection  of  fibular  or  gar- 
ment-fastenings.'—.VicAofo  ;  Sandy  Book  of  the  BriL 
Jfiueunu  M9. 

XL  Technically: 

1.  A  not. :  The  outer  and  lesser  bone  of  the 
leg,  mudi  smaller  than  the  tibia.  Its  upper 
end,  which  does  not  reach  so  high  as  the  knee, 
receives  the  lateral  knob  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  tibia  into  a  small  sinus  which  it  has  in  its 
inner  side.  Its  lower  end  is  received  into  the 
small  sinus  of  the  tibia,  and  then  it  extends 
into  a  large  process,  which  form  the  outer 
ankle. 

2.  Mason.  :  An  iron  cramp  by  which  stones 
are  festened  together. 

3.  Surg. :  A  needle  for  sewing  up  wounds. 

fib'-U-lar,  a.     [As  if  from  a  Lat.  fibulari?, 
from  fibula  =  a  clasp  or  buckle.] 
Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fibula. 


boil,  b^;  po^t,  j^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  t:hin^  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-dan,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  sion  =  zhun.   tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  fcc!  =  b^  deL 
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f  i-car'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  Jtmria  =  a  fig  plantation  ; 
ficarius  ='pertaining  to  figs  :  so  called  because 
the  fasciculated  knobs  of  the  roots  have  been 
fancifully  compared  to  little  figs.]. 

Bot. :  A  section  or  yub-genus  of  Ranunculus, 
<liffering  from  the  more  typical  buttercups  in 
having  three  to  five  sepals  and  eight  to  twelve 
petals.  It  contains  only  one  British  species, 
Ramincuhis  Ficaria,  the  Pilewort  or  Lester 
Celandine.  It  has  cordate,  petiolate,  angular, 
or  crenate  leaves,  three  sepals,  and  nine  petals. 
Its  glossy  yellow  flowers,  which  commence  in 
March  and  continue  till  IVIay,  are  heralds  of 
the  spring.  Sometimes  Ficaria  is  elevated 
into  a  genus,  in  which  case  R.  Ficaria  be- 
comes Ficaria  ranunculoides. 

*ficche,  ^flcchen,  ""fitclie,  ^ficchyn, 
*fyche,  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  Jicher,  Jlchier,  Jicier; 
Fr.Jicker;  Ital.  Jiccare ;  Lat.  ^g-o  =  to  fix.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  fix,  to  fasten,  to  set  up. 

"  There  Yer&el  Jlcchid  tentis."— fl'yci*;^e:  £xo<i.  xlx.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  To  strike. 

"Thei  ben  scaterid  and  not  ficchid-vdth  sorewe."— 
Wi/diff'e :  Paalm  xxxiv.  16. 

fi-9el'-lier  (lier  as  ya),  s.  [Fr.,  from  ficelU 
=  pack-thread.]  A  reel  on  which  pack-thread 
is  wound. 

*fii9he,  v.t.    [FiccHE.] 

fi9hed,  a.     \¥t.  JicM,  pa.  par.  otjiGlier  =  io 
drive  or  thrust  in.] 
Her. :  The  same  as  Fitched  (q.v.). 

fit^h'-er,  vA.  [A  frequentative  of  Scotch 
Jike  (?).]    (Scotch.) 

1.  To  work  slowly  and  awkwardly  at  any 
little  or  insignificant  job ;  to  be  engaged  in 
any  petty,  trifling  employment. 

2.  To  go  awkwardly  about  work. 

3.  Used  to  denote  the  act  of  toying,  in  a 
somewhat  indelicate  manner,  with  a  woman. 

fiyh'-tel-ite,  s.  [From  Fichtelgebirge  in 
North  Bavaria,  where  it  is  found.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic,  translucent,  and  brittle 
mineral,  of  a  white  colour,  occurring  in  the 
form  of  shining  scales,  flat  crystals,  and  thin 
layers  between  the  rings  of  growth,  and 
throughout  the  texture  of  pine  wood  from 
the  peat  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Redwitz  in 
the  Fichtelgebirge.  It  is  easily  soluble  in 
ether  ;  less  so  in  alcohol.    Hardness  1. 

TT  Fichtelite  group  of  minerals  : 

Min. :  A  group  of  minerals  belonging  to  the 
Camphene  series  of  hydrocarbons,  Dana  in- 
cludes under  it  Fichtelite,  Hartite,  Dinite,  and 
Ixolite. 

ii-^hu',  s.  [Fr.]  A  light  article  of  dress  worn 
by  ladies  over  the  neck,  throat,  and  shouldei-s. 

fl-9i'-nite,  s.  [From  Ficinus,  who  analysed  it.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic,  black,  subtranslucent 
mineral,  of  waxy  or  pearly  lustre.  Its  hard- 
ness, 5  to  5"5  ;  sp.  gr.  3'4  to  3"5.  Compos.  : 
Phosphoric  acid,  12*82 ;  sulphuric  acid,  4*07  ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  58'85  ;  iirotoxide  of  manga- 
nese, 6"82 ;  water,  16"87,  <fec.  Found  near 
Bodenmais.    (Dana.) 

fic'-kle,  ^fe-kyUe,  *fl-kel,  *a-kele, 
'^fy-kel,  *fy-keUe,  *ftr-kyl,  a.    [A.S. 
Jicol,  frorajic,  gejic  =  fTa.\id,  deceit.] 
*  1.  Treacherous,  deceitful. 

"Thagh  I  be  lol  and/i/fte?  and  falcft  of  my  hert." 
£,  Eng.  A  Hit.  Poems ;  Patience,  288. 

2.  Changeable,  inconstant,  irresolute  or 
wavering  in  mind  ;  without  firmness  of  mind 
or  purpose  ;  capricious. 

"  The  moBtahallow,  fickle,  paaaionate,  preeumptuoua, 
and  giirnilous  of  men.  '—Macaulay  :  Mist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  Not  firmly  established  or  fixed  ;  liable  to 
change  or  vicissitude. 

"  Pickle  their  state,  whom  Ood 
MoatfaToure:  who  can  please  him  long?" 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  948,  949. 

4.  Feeble,  weak. 


*fic'-kle  (1),  *fi-kele,  *  vi-kele,  v.i.  [Ger. 

fickeln,  Jlcheln.]    To  fiatter.     [Fickle,  a.] 

"  Heo  nolde  fikele,  as  hire  sustren  hadde  ydo." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  31. 

fic'-kle  (2),  V.t.     [A  freq.  from  Jlkc  (q.v.).] 
To  puzzle. 

*' Au  she  win  to  her  EngliBh,  as  T  hae  heard  her 
do  at  an  erra  time,  ahe  may  come  to  fickle  ua  a'." — 
ScoU  :  Antiquary,  ch,  xxxlx. 


fickle-pins,  s.  pi.  A  game  in  which  a 
number  of  rings  are  taken  off  a  double  wire 
united  at  both  ends.    (Scotch.) 

*fic'-kle-l^,  *flk-el-y,  a.  (Eng,  fickle; 
-ly.]    Deceitfully,  treacherously. 

"With,  thai  tansuB  fikely  thai  dide," 

0.  Eng.  Psalter;  Psalm  v.  tL 

fic'-kle-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fickle;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fickle  ;  inconstancy, 

wavering,  unsteadiness,  irresolution  ;  change- 
ableness  in  mind  or  purpose  ;  instability. 
"  The  one  waa  ftre  aad  fickleness,  .1  child, 
Moat  mutable  in  wishes," 

Byron ;  ChUde  Harold,  iii.  106. 

'^fic'-kly,  adv.  [Eng.  ficU{e)';  -ly.]  In  a 
fickle  manner ;  without  firmness  or  steadiness. 

"  To  raise  a  present  power  that's  fickly  held 
By  the  frail  tenure  of  the  people's  will." 

Southerne :  spartan  Dame,  i.  1, 

*fi'-c6,  s.    [Ital.  =  afig.] 

1.  A  fig ;  an  act  of  contempt  shown  with 
the  fingers. 

"  A;lco  for  the  phrase."— SAatesp. .'  Merry  Wives,  I.  8. 

2.  Contempt,  scorn. 

"Having  once  recovered  his  fortresa,  he  then  gives 
the^cotohiaadveraariea."— Cizrew.'  Swrir,  cf  Comwatl. 

H-coid,  s.  [Lat.  fipus  =  a  fig-tree,  to  the 
flower  or  fruit  of  which  the  ficoids,  with  their 
numerous  narrow  petals,  many  stamens,  &e., 
bear  some  fanciful  resemblance,  but  no  affinity 
or  even  analogy  ;  Or.  elSos  (eidos),  form.] 

Bot.  (PL):  The  English  name  given  by 
Lindley  to  the  order  MesembryaceEe. 

fi-c6i-dal,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.ficoid;  -al.] 
Botany : 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
ficoids  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.:  A  plant  belonging  to  the 
ficoidal  alliance. 

"Natural  order  of  ficoidalt.''—IA7tdley:  Veg.  King. 
(ed.  1883},  p.  523. 

ficoidal  alliance,  s. 

Bot. :  The  English  name  of  the  alliance 
Ficoidale3(q.v.). 

fi-coi-da'-le^l,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ficus  (q.v.);  Gr. 
elSoq  (eidos)  =  form,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff".  -ales.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Perigynous  Exogens, 
consisting  of  orders  with  monodichlamydeous 
flowers,  central  or  axile  placentee  ;  the  corolla, 
if  present,  polypetalous,  and  an  external  em- 
byro  curved  round  a  small  quantity  of  mealy 
albumen.  Lindley  includes  under  it  the  four 
orders,  BasellaceEe,  Meserabryacea,  Tetrago- 
niacese,  and  Scleranthaceee  (q.v.). 

fi-c6i'-de-aB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fims  =  a  fig  ;  Gr. 
elSos  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance,  and  Lat.  fem. 
pl.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Jussieu  and  others 
to  the  order  called  by  Lindley  MeseinbryaceEe 
(q.v.). 

*  f  let,  a.  [Lat.  fictus,  pa.  par.  of  fingo  =-  to 
feign.]    Fictitious.     [Fiction.] 

fic'-ta,  a.  [Lat.  fem.  sing,  ot  fictus,  pa.  par. 
of fiiigo.]    False,  fictitious. 

ficta  musica.    [Falsa  musica.] 

f  ic'-tile,  a.  &L  s.    [Lat.  fictilis,  from  fictits,  pa. 
par.  oi Jingo.] 
A,  As  adj. :   Moulded  into  form  by  art ; 

manufactured  by  or  suitable  for  the  potter. 

' '  The  originals  are  made  of  coarse,  black-brown  clay, 

and  are  classed  among  the  earliest  specimens  of  Italian 
fictile  a.Tt."~C.  Wordsworth  :  Greece.    (lutrod.). 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  An  earthen  vessel  or  other 
article  moulded  and  baked. 

fic'-tile-ness,  e.  [Eng.  fictile;  -ness.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  fictile  ;  fictility. 

fic-til'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  ficiiUe);  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fictile. 

fic-tion»  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fi£tio  =  3.  feign- 
ing, ivom  fictus,  pa.  par.  of  fingo  =  to  feign.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  The  act  of  feigning  or  inventing. 

*  2.  Fashioning,  contriving,  establishing. 

"  To  force  a  currency  of  their  own  fiction." — Burke : 
French  Revolution,  p.  124. 

3.  That  which  is  feigned,  imagined,  or  in- 
vented ;  a  feigned,  fictitious,  or  invented 
story  or  account ;  a  fabrication,  a  fable. 

"  When  it  could  no  longer  be  denied  that  her  flight 
had  l">eeii  voluntary,  numeroua  fictions  were  invented 
to  account  for  it."— Macaulay  :  Eist.  Eng  ,  ch.  ix. 


i.  Komance. 

"For  U8  the  stream  of  fiction  ceaHed  to  tlovf." 
Wordsworth:   White  Doe  of /lytstone.    (lutrod.) 

5.  Fictitious  literature ;  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  the  imagination,  wliether  prose  or 
verse,  narrative  or  dramatic ;  more  specificallv 
applied  to  prose  romances  or  novels. 

"Such  anecdotes  are  apt  to  be  looked  upon  not  aa 
genuine  illuatrationa  .  .  .  just  because  they  do  occur 
in  poetry  or  fiction:'— Lindtay :  Mind  in  the  Lower 
Animals',  i.  27. 

IL  Lavj :  Any  point  or  thing  assumed  for 
the  purposes  of  justice  or  convenience,  even 
though  it  cannot  be  proved,  and  may  even  be 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  fact.  Such  fictions 
were  first  brouglit  into  legal  procedure  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  Many  of  them  have  been 
abolished. 

Tl  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fiction, 
fabrication,  a,nd  falsehood :  " Fiction  a.nd  fabrir 
cation  both  require  invention :  falsehood  con- 
sists of  simple  contradiction.  The  fables  of 
Msop  are  fictions  of  the  simplest  kind,  but 
yet  such  as  required  a  peculiarly  lively  fancy 
and  inventive  genius  to  produce.  The  fabrica- 
tion of  a  play,  as  the  production  of  Shake- 
speare's pen,  was  once  executed  with  suflScient 
skill  to  impose  for  a  time  upon  the  public 
credulity,  ...  In  an  extended  sense  of  the 
word  fiction,  it  approaches  still  nearer  to  the 
sense  of  fabricate,  when  said  of  the  fictions  of 
the  ancients,  which  were  delivered  as  truth, 
although  admitted  now  to  be  false :  tlie  motive 
of  the  narrator  is  what  here  constitutes  the 
difference— namely,  that  in  the  former  case 
he  believes  what  he  relates  to  be  true,  in  the 
latter  he  knows  it  to  be  false.  The  heathen 
mythology  consists  principally  of  the  fictions 
of  the  poets  :  newspapers  commonly  abound 
in fabricatioThs."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

* f ic'-tion-al,  a-  [Eng.  fiction;  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  fiction;  characterized  by  fiction; 
fictitious,  feigned. 

*fie'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  fiction;  -ist]  A 
writer  of  fiction. 


f  ic'-tious,  a.    [Lat.  fictus,  pa.  par.  of  fingo  = 
to  feign.]    Fictitious. 

"  With  fancy'd  rules  and  arbitrary  lawa 
Matter  and  motion  be  [man]  restrains, 
And  study 'd  linea  and' fictious  circles  draws." 

Prior:  An  Ode,  1688. 

fic-ti'-tious,  a.     [Lat.  fictitius,  ficticius,  from 
fictus,  pa.  par.  of  fingo.] 

1.  Feigned,  imaginary,  not  real,  fabulous. 

"  They  hold  the  ten  Sibylls  to  be  fictitious  and  fabu- 
lous."— Howell :  Letters,  bk.  iv.,  letf.  43. 

2.  Counterfeit,  false;;  not  genuine  or  real. 


3.  Not  real  or  true  ;  allegorical. 
"  Milton,  sensible  of  this  defect  in  the  subject  of  his 
poem,  brought  into  it  two  characters  of  a  shadowy 
and  fictitious  nature  in  the  pereons  of  Sin  and  Death. 
— Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  273. 

fic-ti'-tious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fictitious;  -ly.'\ 
In  a  fictitious,  feigned,  or  counterfeit  manner; 
by  fiction  ;  not  really  or  truly. 

"  Pieces  axe  fictitiously  set  down,  and  having  no  copy 
in  nature,"— arowne :  Vulgar  Errovirs,  bk,  v.,  ch.  xx. 

f  ic-tx'-tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fictitious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fictitious,  feigned, 
or  counterfeit. 

"  Some  think  that  its  essence  consiats  in  the  unim- 

fortance,  others  In  the  fictitiousness  of  the  transac- 
Ion."— Rambler,  No.  125. 

*  f  ic'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  fict(us),  pa.  par.  of  fingo  = 
to  feign,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.] 

1.  Feigned,  fictitious,  imaginary. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fiction ;  sham,  counter- 
feit. 

"  Dabbling  in  the  fount  otfictive  tears." 

Tennyson :  Brook,  99. 

fic'-tor,  s.*  [Lat.,  fvom  fictiis,  pa.  par.  of  fingo.] 
An  artist  in  wax,  clay,  or  other  plastic 
material,  as  distinguished  from  one  who  works 
in  bronze,  marble,  or  other  solid  material. 

f  i'-CUS,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  fig-tree.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  MoraceEe.  Flowers  uni- 
sexual, the  males  and  females  mixed  indis- 
criminately on  the  inner  side  of  a  concave 
fleshy  receptacle,  the  upper  margin  of  which 
constitutes  a  narrow  aperture.  Flowei's  separ- 
ated from  each  other  by  soft,  colourless, 
bi'istle-like  bracts  or  scales.  Calyx  with  three, 
seven,  or  eight  segments ;  corolla,  none ; 
stamens,  one,  three,  or  five ;  ovary  one ;  style 


fate,  f£it«  f^re,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciih,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian*     ss,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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awl-shaped  ;  stigma  two-lobed  ;  pericarps  with 
a  single  seed;  juice  generally  milky.  The 
genus  is  a  very  large  one,  about  160  species 
being  already  known.  They  occur  in  all  the 
hotter  parts  of  the  world.  Many  are  large 
umbrageous  trees  ;  some  again  are  ivy-like 
Oi-eepers.  FiciLs  Carica  is  the  cultivated  fig. 
fFiG.]  F.  indica  is  tlie  Banyan  tree  (q.v.) : 
F.  religiosa,  the  Pippal  or  Sacred  Fig,  planted 
around  temples  in  India.  F.  religiosa,  Ben- 
jamina,  pumilo,,  auriculata,  E-umphii,  henglial- 
ensis,  ds'pera,  Granatu/m,  and  Sycomorus,  have 
an  eatable  fruit,  but  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  cultivated  Fig.  The  milky  juice  of  Ficiis 
furnishes  caoutchouc.  That  of  India  is  derived 
from  F.  elastica;  that  of  America  from  F. 
Radula,  elliptica,  and  pHnoides.  Other  species 
yield  the  same  substance  in  Java.  F,  Saitasu- 
reana  is  one  of  the  Cow-trees.  TCow-tree.] 
A  kind,  of  gum  lac  comes  from  F.  indica,  ben- 
ghaleTisis,  and  Tsjela,  The  juice  of  F.  septica 
is  emetic ;  that  of  F.  toxicaria  and  F.  Dcemona 
virulent  poisons  ;  F.  anthelmintica,  a  native  of 
Brazil,  is  used  against  intestinal  worms  ;  the 
bark  of  F.  racemosa  is  slightly  astringent,  and 
is  of  use  in  hsematuria  and  meuon'hagia,  whilst 
the  juice  of  its  root  is  a  powerful  tonic. 
Egyptian  mummy  cases  are  said  to  have  been 
made  from  the  wood  of  F.  Sycmnorus,  which  is 
all  but  imperishable.  It  is  the  syeomore  of 
scripture  tPs.  Ixxviii.  47,  Amos  vii.  14,  &c.), 
spelled  also  sycamore  (Isaiah  ix.  10,  Luke 
xix.  4),  but  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
True  Sycamore  {Acer  Pse^ido-platanus)  to 
which  it  is  in  no  way  akin. 

2.  Pal(eobotany :  It  is  believed  that  ficus  has 
been  found  fossil  in  sands  of  Cretaceous  age 
near  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

3.  Surg. :  A  fleshy  excrescence,  soft  and 
reddish,  or  hard  and  scirrhous,  formed  like  a 
fig,  and  occurring  on  the  anus,  eyelids,  chin, 
or  reproductive  organs. 

4.  Pliarm. :  Ficus,  the  prepared  fruit  of 
Ficus  Carica,  a  native  of  Asia,  and  used  in  the 
preparation  of  Confectio  semm.  Figs,  being 
demulcent,  nutritive,  and  laxative,  are  used 
as  mild  purgatives ;  when  heated  and  split 
open  they  are  used  as  cataplasms. 

fid,  v.t.  [Icel.  fetta  =  to  bend  back.]  To  move 
up  and  down  or  from  side  to  side,  as  an 
animal  moves  its  tail ;  to  wag. 

fid,  f idd,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small,  thick  lump  of  anything. 

2.  A  bar  or  pin  of  wood  or  metal  used  to 
support  or  steady  anything. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  bar  of  wood  or  iron  to  support  a  mast 
upon  the  one  beneath ;  it  passes  through  a 
mortise  in  the  upper  mast,  and  rests  on  the 
trestle-trees  of  the  liead  of  the  mast  below, 

(2)  A  wooden,  pointed  pin  used  to  open  the 
strands  of  a  rope  in  splicing.  A  similar  iron 
instrument  is  a  Marlinspike  or,  as  used  by 
sail-makers,  a  Stabber. 

2.  Ord. :  A  plug  of  oakum  foi:  the  vent  of  a 
cannon. 

fid-hammer,  s. 

Naut. :  A  hammer  with  a  face  for  striking 
and  a  pointed  peen  to  act  as  a  fid.    [II.  1.] 

fi-dal'-go,  s.  [Port.]  [Hidalgo.]  A  noble- 
man, or  one  royally  descended. 


f idd. 


[Fid,  s.] 


fid'-der,  vA.  [A  freq.  from Jid,  v.  (q.v.).]  To 
make  a  motion  similar  to  that  of  a  hawk, 
when  he  wishes  to  remain  stationary  or  hover 
over  a  place. 

fid -died),  *fld-el,  ^fed-ele,  *fith-el, 
*flth-ele,  *fith-ul.  "  fyd-el,  *fyd-yll, 

*iyth-el,  s.     [A.^.JidheU;   Icel.  &  0.  Sw. 
fidhla  =  iL   fiddle;    Dan.  Jiddel;    Dut.    vedel; 
O.  H,  Qer.Jidula;  Gev.Jiedel;  Low  Lat.  vidwia, 
vitula  =  a  viol  or  fiddle.]     [Viol,  Violin.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
*2.  Fig.:  A  fool,  a  trifler. 

"  He  may  be  bnt  a  foole,  and  she  a.  fiddle.' 

Breton :  Pasquil's  Madcappe,  p.  9. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mttsic:  An  instrument  played  with  a 
bow,  and  having  four  strings,  stretched  over 
a  sounding-board  to  give  resonance,  and  along 


a  neck  (without  frets)  upon  which  the  strings 
are  pressed  by  the  fingers  to  vary  the  tone. 
[Violin.] 

"  The  Bound  of  the  fiddle  calls  forth  a  magistrate  to 
diBBolve  the  meeting."—  yVindham :  Speech  (April  18, 
1800). 

2.  Bot. :  (1)  Daucus  Carota.  (2.  PI.) :  Scroph- 
ulariu  aquatica. 

3.  Agric. :  A  wooden  bar  about  eleven  feet 
long,  attached  by  ropes  at  its  ends  to  the 
traces  of  a  horse,  and  used  to  drag  loose  straw 
or  hay  on  the  ground,  or  hay-cocks  to  the 
place  of  stacking. 

i.  Naut. :  A  frame  of  bars  and  strings,  to 
keep  things  from  rolling  off  the  cabin-table  in 
bad  weatlier. 

IT  (1)  To' play  first  or  second  fiddle :  To  take 
a  leading  or  a  subordinate  part  or  position  in 
any  undertaking  or  project. 


(2)  Scotch  fiddle:  The  itch  ;  from  the  motion 
of  the  arm  in  scratching. 

flddle-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  long  block,  having  two  sheaves 
of  different  diameters  in  the  same  plane,  not 
in  parallel  planes,  as  in  a  double-block;  a 
viol,  or  loug-tackle  block. 

fiddle-bow,  s.  The  bow  with  which  a, 
violin  is  played. 

fiddle-case,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  case  to  contain  a  fiddle. 

2.  Bot.  (PL) :  Rhinanthus  Crista-galli.  (Brit- 
ten (&  Holland.) 

*  fiddle-come,  a.    Nonsensical. 

"A  Uddle-coTtie  tale  of  a  draggle-tailed  girL" 

Vanbrugh :  The  Relapse,  iv.  1. 

fiddle-de-dee,  interj.    Nonsense. 

fiddle-dock,  s. 

Bot  :  RuTdex  pulcher. 

fiddle-faddle,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.  :  Trifling  talk,  nonsense, 
trifles. 

"  The  alarms  of  soft  vows,  and  sighs,  asid  fiddle-faddle 
Sijoils  all  our  trade." 

Seaum.  &  Flet.  :  HumourouB  Lieutenant,  i.  i. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Trifling ;  giving  trouble  or 
making  a  bustle  about  trifles. 

"  Don't  tease  me  with  yoMX  fiddle-faddle  stufT," 
Colman:  Jealous  Wife,  v.  8. 

fiddle-faddle,  v.i.  To  trifle  ;  to  make  a 
bustle  about  trifles. 

"  Te  may  aa  easily 
Outrun  a  cloud,  driven  by  a  northern  blast, 
As  fiddle-faddle  80." 

Ford  :  The  Broken  Heart,  L  3. 

flddle-faddler,  s.  One  who  makes  a 
bustle  about  trifles. 

fiddle-fike,  s. 

1.  Troublesome  peculiarity  of  conduct. 

2.  A  complete  trifler. 

fiddle-fish,  s.  The  Angel-fish  (q.v.),  fi-om 
its  resemblance  to  a  fiddle. 

fiddle-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Epilobium,  hirsutum. 

fiddle-head,  5. 

Naut. :  A  name  given  to  the  ornamental 
carving  at  the  bows  of  a  ship,  when  it  is  made 
in  the  form  of  a  scroll  or  volute  similar  to  the 
end  of  a  fiddle. 

fiddle-headed^  a.  Having  a  pattern  at 
the  end  somewhat  like  the  scroll  of  a  fiddle. 

"  Of  fork  that  ia  fiddle-fteaded" 

Mood :  Miss  Kilmansegff. 

*  fiddle-lipped,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  a  fiddle-shaped  lip. 

fiddle-ma-iyke,  s.  A  silly,  punctilious 
person,  who  is  chiefly  concerned  about  mere 
trifies. 

fiddle -pattern,  s.  a  plain  pattern 
formerly  much  in  vogue  in  the  manufacture 
of  plate  for  table  use,  but  which  has  of  late 
years  given  way  to  others  of  more  ornate 
character. 

fiddle-shaped,  a. 

Bot :  An  epithet  applied  to  leaves  which 
have  deep  indentations  in  the  sides,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  fiddle. 


fiddle-stick,  s.  &  interj. 

A.  As  subst :  A  fiddle-bow. 

"  HiB  grisly  beard  waa  long  and  thick. 
With  which  he  strung  bis  fiddle-itick. 

Butler.-  Bitdibras,  pt.  L,  c.  li 

B.  As  interj. :  An  exclamation  equivalent 
to  nonsense ;  fiddle-de-dee.  Used  also  in  the 
plural. 

fiddle-string,  s.  The  catgut  string  or 
cord  stretched  along  a  fiddle,  and  raised  in 
tlie  centre  by  a  bridge. 

fiddle-wood,  s.. 

Bot. :  ScropMUaria  aqvatica,  sp  called  because 
the  stems  are  by  children  stripped  of  their 
leaves  and  scraped  across  each  other  fiddler- 
fashion,  when  they  produce  a  squeaking  sound. 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

fid -die  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  Fr.  fiddle  =  a 
plant  of  the  Vervain  order,  Citharexylum  reiela- 
Tiocardi^im.] 

Bot :  A  term  used  only  as  part  of  the  sub- 
joined compound. 

fiddle-wood,  s.  The  genus  Citharexylum. 
From  the  fact  that  Fr.  fiMle  has  become  cor- 
rupted into  Eng.  fiddle,  has  arisen  the  erro- 
neous notion  that  the  wood  of  this  genus  is 
suitable  for  making  violins.  The  error  has 
been  perpetuated  also  in  the  Latin  name,  which 
means  harp-wood. 

fid'-dle,  *  fyd-el-in,  ""flth-el-en,  v.i.  &  t, 
[A.S.  fidhelian.]    [Fiddle,  s.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  play  upon  a  fiddle. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  trifle ;  to  shift  the  hands  about 
often  while  doing  nothing ;  to  fidget  about. 

"  The  ladies  walked,  talking  and  fiddling  with  their 
hats  aud  feathers." — Pepys  :  Diary. 
*  B.  Transitive : 
L  Lit. :  To  play  on  a  fiddle. 
II,  Figuratively : 

1.  To  worry,  to  beat. 

*'  The  devil  fiddle  them  I  T  am  glad  they're  going." 
Shakesp.  :  Benry  VII  I.,  £  i 

2.  To  drive  by  degrees. 

"  Somebody  else  would  have  been  fiddled  into  It 
again,  if  a  certain  treasonable  Jacobite  tune  had  not 
been  timely  aileuced."—  Chesterfield:  Miscellanies: 
Cormnon  Sense,  18. 

f  id'-dler,  «fith-el-er,*fyd-©l-are,  *fyd- 
el-er,  s.      [A.  S.  fidlielere ;   Icel.  fithlari,  M, 
H.  Ger.  videlcere;  Dslu.  fidler.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  plays  upon  a  fiddle ;  a 
violinist. 

"  It  would  break  my  heart  to  see  my  poor  old  master 
eat  out  by  a  set  of  singers,  fiddlers,  milliners."— /VeZtJ- 
ing:  Miser,  iv.  B. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  One  who  fiddles  or  makes  a  bustle  about 
trifles. 

(2)  A  sixpence.    (Slang.) 

II.  Zool.  :  A  small  crab,  Gelasimus  vocaTis, 
having  one  large  claw  and  a  very  small  one. 
(American.) 

fiddler's  -  fare,  &-.  Meat,  drink,  and 
money. 

fiddler's-money,  s.  A  number  of  small 
silver  coins,  such  as  would  be  given  to  a 
fiddler  by  the  company. 

f  id'-dles,  s.  pi.    [Fiddle,  ».,  2.] 

If  Snakes' fiddles : 

Bot  :  Iris  fcBtidissima.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

f  id'-dling,  •  fith-el-inge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5. 
[Fiddle,  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -^5  adj.  :  Trifling,  trivial,  fu^sy. 
C  As  substantive  : 

1,  Lit :  The  act  or  art  of  playing  on  a  flddle. 

"  Her  wesfithelinffe  and  aoug."        Layamon,  iL  530, 

2.  Fig. :  A  trifling,  or  making  a  bustle  about 
trifles ;  fussiness. 

"  other  occupations  are  mere  trifliii?,  or  uuprofitable 
fiddling  about  nothing," — Barrow,  vol.  i.,  aer,  7. 

fi-de-jiiss'-ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  fidejussio, 
from  fbdeju^ssum,  sup.  of  fidejubeo  =  to  be 
surety  for  a  person;  fides  =  faith,  and  jubeo 
=  to  order.]  The  state  or  act  of  being  bound 
as  surety  for  another  ;  suretyship,  bail. 

fi-de-jiis'-sdr,  s.  [Lat]  [Fidejussion.] 
A  surety  ;  one  bound  for  another. 


bSil,  b^;  po^t,  jd^l;  cat.  9ell.  chorus,  chin,  benph;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eacUt.  ph  =  f, 
-«iaa.  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  b^l,  del. 
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fldel-fleld 


One  who  is  bound  or  bail  for  another ;    a 
surety,  a  bail. 

"  They  also  take  recognizances  or  stipulations  of 
cert&mfid^ussors  in  the  nature  of  bail." —Blackstone  : 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

*fi-del,  s.    [Fiddle,  s.] 

*  fi-dele,  a.  [Lat,  Jldelis,  from  fides  =  faith, 
trust.]    Faithful. 

"  So  long  as  they  were  true  and  Jldele  unto  us," — 
Menry  VIII.  :  To  Sir  T.  Wyatt. 

fl-del'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  fidelite,  from  Ijat.fideli- 
tas,  fromjidelis  =  faithful ;  fides  =  faith  ;  Ital. 
fidelitd;  ^p.  ficlelidad.] 

1.  Faithfulness  ;  a  careful  and  loyal  observ- 
ance of  duty,  and  performance  of  obligations. 

2.  A  faithful  and  loyal  attachment  or  ad- 
herence to  a  bond,  obligatory  covenant,  en- 
gagement or  connection ;  loyalty. 

"Fidelity  to  a  good  cause  In  adversity  had  been  re- 
garded as  a  virtue,"— i/ocaMiai/  .■  HUt.  Eng.  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Faithful  observance  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract. 

4.  Honesty,  veracity,  observance  of  and  ad- 
herence to  the  truth. 

"  By  my  fidelity,  thia  is  not  well.  "—ShaTcesp. :  Merry 
Wives  of  Wind&or,  iv.  2. 

*  5.  Security,  assurance. 

"  Some  one  of  that  faeultle,  who  giueth  his  fideliti& 
for  them,"— »rAi(j;^(:  Defence,  p.  137. 

H  For  the  difference  between  fidelity  and 
faith,  see  Faith. 

Fi'-de§i,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Class.  Myth,  :  The  goddess  of  Faith  and 
Honesty. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  thirty-seventh 
found.  It  was  discovered  by  the  astronomer 
Luther  on  Oct.  5,  1855,  the  same  date  that 
Atalanta  was  first  seen  by  Goldschmidt. 

fidge,  v.i.  &  t.  [Icel.  fika  =  to  climb  up 
nimbly ;    Sw.   fika  =  to    hunt  after ;    Norw. 

fika  =  to  take  trouble.]    [Fike.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  fidget,  to  make  a  fuss. 

"  You  wriggle,  fidffe,  and  make  a  rout, 

Put  all  your  brother  puppets  out." 

Stoift :  Mad  MuUinix  &  Timothy. 

B.  Trans. :  To  move  about  constantly,  and 
rapidly ;  to  fidget. 

fidge,  s.    [FiDOE,  v.]    A  fidget. 

"  The  twist,  the  squeeze,  the  rump,  the  fidge  in  all, 
Just  as  they  looked  in  the  original." 

Stoift :  Tim  &  the  Fables. 

fidg'-et,  s.    [Fidget,  v.] 

1,  A  restless  and  iiTegular  moving  about ; 
restlessness,  uneasiness.    [Fidgets.] 

2.  A  fidgetty,  restless  person. 

fidg'-et,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  dimin.  formation,  from 
fidge  (<i.y.).^ 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  move  uneasily  about ;  to 
be  in  a  state  of  nervous  restlessness. 

B,  Trans. :  To  make  nervously  restless  ;  to 
put  in  a  fidget 

f idg'-et-i-ness,  ;s.  [Eng.  fidgety ;  -ness.}  The 
quiility  or  state  of  being  fidgety  ;  nervous 
restlessness  or  uneasiness. 

fidg'-ets,  5.  pi.  [Fidget,  s.]  The  colloquial 
name  of  the  disease  or  morbid  symptom 
called  Dysphoria  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  an 
overpowering  sense  of  restlessness  ;  or  more 
specifically,  there  are  present,  irritability,  dis- 
satisfaction, a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  extremi- 
ties, thirst,  dryness  of  skin,  wakefulness 
during  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  night,  the 
patient  perpetually  altering  his  positinn  in  the 
vain  endeavour  to  obtain  relief.  About  two 
or  three  in  the  morning  perspiration  generally 
ensues,  followed  by  heavy  slumber.  It  arises 
from  dyspepsia,  and  will  pass  away  when  that 
ailment  is  removed,  (fiheyne  :  Cyclop.  Pract. 
Med.,  iv.  452.) 

fidg'-et-^,  a.  [Eng.  fidget ;  -y.'\  In  a  state  of 
nervous  restlessness ;  uneasy,  restless,  im- 
patient, fussy. 

f i-di5'-i-nal,  a.  ilioX.  fidlcimtSy  from  fidicen 
(genit.  fidicinis)  =  a  player  on  a  lute  or 
stringed  instrument;^d(?s;=  a  string,  and  caTW 
=  to  sing.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  stringed  in- 
strument of  music. 

fi-dic'-u-la,  s.  [Lat.]  A  small  musical 
instrujnentj  in  shape  like  a  lyre. 

ffi-do'-ni-a,  s.  [Cf.  Gr.  i^teiSiav  (pTieiddn)  = 
an  oil-can  with  a  narrow  neck  that  allows 
only  a  little  to  run  out.] 


Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Lepidoptera,  belonging 
to  the  family  GeometridEe,  or  Geometers.  It 
contains  five  species,  of  which  Fidonia'piniaria, 
the  Bordered  White  Moth,  is  the  commonest 
in  Great  Britain.  The  larvae  feed  on  fir.  F, 
atomaria,  the  Common  Heath-moth,  is  also 
common. 

*  f  i-du'-yi-al,  o.     [Low  Lat.  fiducialis,  from 

Lat,  fiducia  =  trust ;  fido  =  to  trust ;  fides  = 
faith,  trust.] 

1.  Confident,  uudoubting,  sure,  firm. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  trust ;  fiduciary. 

fi-du'-9i-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fiducial;  -ly.] 
In  a  confident  or  uudoubting  manner  ;  with 
confidence. 

f i-du -fi-ar-y,   *  fi-du-ci-ar-ie,  a.  &  s. 

[Lat.  fiduciaj'ius,  from  fiducia  =  confidence, 
trust.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Confident,  undoubtiug,  unwavering, 
steady,  firm. 

2.  Not  to  be  doubted. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  a  trust. 

B.  As  siibstantive : 

1.  One  who  holds  anything  in  trust  ;  a 
trustee. 

2.  One  who  depends  for  salvation  upon  faith 
without  works  ;  an  antinomian.    (^Hammond.) 

fie,  ty,  interj.  [Icel  fy.  fei;  Dan,  ifeSw./i/; 
O.  Fr.  fi,  fy,  fye;  Fr.  fi;  Ger.  pfui;  Lat. 
jihui :  all  expressions  of  contempt  or  disgust, 
due  to  the  idea  of  blowing  away.]  An  ex- 
clamation indicating  contempt,  disgust, 
shame,  or  impatience. 

"Fie!  Fie!  Do  not  lose  time.  Make  ha.ste,  and 
get  all  over  before  he  comes  hack."— Macaulay :  Hiit, 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

fie,  a.    [Fey.]    Under  the  influence  of  fate. 

"  '  I  think,'  said  the  old  gardiiier.  to  one  of  the  maids, 
*  the  gauger's  fie;'  by  which  word  the  common  people 
express  tnoae  violent  spirits  which  they  think  a  pre- 
sage of  death." — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  Ix 

fief,  5.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. /ewdum.]  A  fee; 
a  manor  held  of  a  superior ;  a  feud. 

"The  wholejie/in  right  of  poetry  she  claimed." 
Bryden  :  To  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Aniie  Killigrew,  98, 

fiel, «.     [Feil.]    Soft,  smooth. 

"  Frae  tap  to  tae  that  deeds  me  bien. 
And  haps  me  fiel  and  warm  at  e'en  I " 

Burns  :  fiess  &  her  Spinning-wheel. 

field.  *  fseld,  *  feeld.  *  feild,  *  feld, 
""felde,   *fild,   ^filde.  *  iyid,   *vald, 

■*veld,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  feld;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
veld,  Dan.  felt,  Sw.  fait,  Ger.  feld.  Probably 
allied  to  fell  (q.v.).] 

A,  As  suhstantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Open  country  as  opposed  to  wood, 

"  Wude  and/eZ<Z  and  dale  and  dun 
All  was  i  waterr  saunkeu."  Orynulwm,  14,568. 

(2)  Land  cleared  and  fit  for  cultivation  by 
tillage  or  pasture  ;  cultivated  ground. 

"Y  shal  goo  in  to  the  feeld  and  gadre  eeria." — 
Wycliffe :  Ruth  ii.  1. 

(3)  Ground  not  built  upon  or  inhabited ; 
the  country,  as  opposed  to  the  town. 

"  Behold  ye  the  lilies  of  the  feeldc  how  thel  wexen." 

—Wycliffe:  Mattliewvi.  28, 

(4)  A  single  piece  or  enclosed  plot  of  ground 
used  or  suitable  for  cultivation. 

"  AndjSeMs  which  promise  com  and  wine.' 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iii,  56. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  ground  or  place  where  a  battle  is 
fought. 

"  When  bold  Bavaria  fled  the^W." 

C'onpreve;  Ode. 

(2)  A  battle  ;  an  action. 

"  For  such  another  fi^ld 
They  dreaded  worse  than  hell." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  bk.  ii,,  292. 

(3)  Warfare  ;  military  exercises. 

(4)  A  wide  expanse,  as  of  sea  or  sky. 

"  Far  ran  the  naked  moon  across 
The  houseless  ocean's  heaving  j!«W," 

Tennyson :  The  Voyage,  iv. 

(5)  Open  space ;  opportunity  or  extent  for 
action  or  operation. 

"The  field  had  been  occupied  by  various  historical 
societies.  — /.  S.  Brewer:  English  Studiet,  p.  41. 

(6)  The  ground  or  blank  space  on  which 
figures  are  drawn. 

„  'i.i*''*  ^^^  fi.^^"^  °^  ground  of  the  picture  be  clean, 
light,  and  well  united  with  colour."— .Oj^dcn;  Dvfres- 


(7)  Outdoor  work,  practice,  or  operations, 
as  opposed  to  indoor :  as,  A  geologist  must 
study  the  science  in  t^^e,  field. 

(8)  A  large  body  or  mass  :  as,  a.  field  of  ice. 
II,  Technically : 

1.  Cricket: 

(1)  The  ground  upon  which  a  game  of  cricket 
is  played. 

(2)  The  whole  body  of  fielders  collectively. 

2.  Her. :  The  surface  of  a  shield  upon  which 
the  charges  or  bearings  are  depicted,  or  of 
each  separate  coat  when  the  shield  contains 
quarterings  or  impalements. 

"  Sir  Lancelot's  azure  lions,  crowned  with  gold, 
Ramp  in  the  fi^ld."  Tennyson;  Elaine,  66J. 

3.  Optics  :  The  space  visible  in  an  optical 
instrument  at  one  view.  By  shifting  the  tele- 
scope, the  field  is  changed  ;  by  shifting  the 
slip  or  object  relatively  to  the  object-glass  of 
a  microscope,  successive  parts  of  the  object 
are  brought  within  the  field. 

4.  Hunt. :  Those  who  take  part  in  a  hunt 
collectively. 

"Long  before  this  point  thefi^ldhad  dwindled  away 
to  a  number  that  could  be  counted  on  one  hajid." — 
Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

5.  Racing  : 

(1)  All  the  horses,  &c.,  which  take  part  in  a 
race. 

"With  the  pen  through  the  name  of  Grenville,  the 
field  to-morrow  may  consist  of  the  following." — Daily 
Telegraph,  Aug.  22, 1883. 

(2)  All  the  horses,  &c.,  in  a  race,  exclusive 
of  one  or  more  favourites. 

1[  (1)  Magnetic  field : 

Elect.  :  A  space  possessing  magnetic  proper- 
ties from  having  magnets  in  its  vicinity,  or 
from  electric  currents  passing  around  or 
through  it. 

"  The  intensity  of  a  tnagnetic field  is  the  force  which 
a  unit  pole  will  experience  when  placed  in  it." — 
Everett :  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units,  ch.  x. 

(2)  Field  of  view  or  vision : 
Optics :  [Field,  A.  II.  3]. 

(3)  To  keep  the  field: 

(a)  To  keep  up  or  maintain  a  campaign ;  to 
remain  in  the  field;  to  cairy  on  militery 
operations. 

(&)  To  maintain  one's  ground  against  all 
comers. 

"  There  all  day  long  Sir  Pelleaa  kept  thefi^ld." 

Tennyson :  Pelleas  &  Ettarre,  lfi6. 

(4)  To  take  the  fi£ld :  To  commence  active 
military  operations  ;  to  begin  a  campaign. 

(5)  To  bet  or  lay  against  the  field  :  i 

Sport. :  To  bet  on  one  or  more  horses,  dogs, 
&c.,  against  all  the  others  in  the  race. 

(6)  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold :  A  name  given 
to  a  plain  near  Ardres,  a  village  near  Calais, 
in  France,  where  Henry  VIII,  of  England  and 
Francis  I.  of  France,  met  on  June  7  to  25, 
1520,  from  the  magnificence  displayed  by  the 
retinue  of  each  monarch. 

(7)  Field  of  Blood :  Aceldama.  The  field 
bought  by  the  chief  priests  with  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  which  were  given  to  Judas  as 
the  price  for  his  betrayal  of  our  Lord.  (Matt, 
xxvii.  5,  Acts  i.  19.) 

field-allowance,  5. 

Mint.  :  An  extra  payment  or  allowance  to 
officers  on  active  service  in  the  field,  to  meet 
the  increased  cost  of  living,  &c. 

field-artillery,  a. 

Milit.  :  Light  ordnance  capable  of  being 
easily  moved  about,  and  thus  suitable  for  use 
on  the  field. 

field-ash,  s. 

Lot.:  Pyrus Aitcuparia.  (Britten d Holland.) 
field-balm,  s. 

Bot :  Calamintha  Nepeta. 
field-basil,  :.-. 

Bot. :  (1)  Calamintha  Clinopodium ;  (2)  Cola' 
mintha  Acinos.    {Britten  &  Holland.) 

field-bed,  s. 

1.  A  folding  bed  for  use  in  the  field :  a  camp 
bed.  ^ 

*  2.  A  bed  in  the  open  air. 

"  ThiB  fi^ld^ed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  sleep." 

Sliakesp. :  Homeo  &  Juliet,  ii.  1. 

field-book,  s. 

1.  Surv. :  A  book  used  by  surveyors,  en- 
gineers, &c.,  in  which  the  memoranda  of 
surveys  are  set  down. 


Sate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wglf.  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sj^rlan.    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


field— fielding 
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2.  Hot.  :  A  inimber  of  leaves  of  paper  bound 
together,  in  which  delicate  plants  may  be 
placed  for  preservation  directly  they  are 
plucked. 


"  Many  plants  will  not  bear  transport ;  their  flowers 
U  off  easily,  ami  they  are  so  delicate  that  their  foliage 
becomei)  ahrivelleii.    In  sudi  instances  it  is  heat  to  [lut 


FIELD-CRICKET. 


them  at  once  into  paper.  Tliia  is  managed  by  having 
a  small  field-book,  which  may  he  put  into  the  pooket 
or  su8i>ended.  round  the  neck,  secured  by  straps  bo  as 
to  give  pressure,  and  with  an  oil-cloth  covering  which 
may  be  used  in  wet  weatlier.  This  fi^ld-book  may  be 
made  with  two  thin  mahogany  boards  on  the  outside." 
—Balfour:  Sotany,  §  1,229. 

field-bug,  s. 

Entom.  :  The  genus  Pentatoma.  The  name 
is  intended  to  distinguish  them  from  the  bed- 
bug. 

^field-colours,  s.  pi. 

Milit. :  Small  colours  or  flags  of  about 
eighteen  inches  square,  used  for  marking  out 
the  gi'ound  for  cavalry  regiments  and  batta- 
lions.   They  are  now  called  Camp-colours. 

field-comet,  s.  The  magistrate  of  a  town- 
ship in  the  Cape  Colony. 

field-cricket,  s.  A  species  of  cricket, 
Acheta  {Gryllus)  Campestris,  found  in  hot 
sandy  localities, 
where  it  buiTows 
to  a  depth  of  six 
to  twelve  inches. 
It  feeds  on  in^ 
sects,  for  which 
it  lies  in  wait  at 
the  mouth  of  its 
burrow.  It  is  not 
so  common  as  the 
house  cricket, 
but  is  larger.  It 
is  of  a  black  co- 
lour,   with    the 

base  of  the  tegumina  yellow.  Its  chirping  is 
louder  than  that  of  the  house  cricket,  but  it 
is  particularly  shy  and  timid.  Its  larvae  are 
hatched  about  the  end  of  July.   [Cricket  (1).] 

field-cypress,  s. 

Bot.  :  Ajuga  chamcepitys. 

field-day,  s. 

1.  Lit.  &  Milit. .'  A  day  on  which  troops 
are  exercised  in  field  evolutions. 

"  The  field-day  or  the  drill, 
'.Seems  less  important  now." 

Scott:  Marmiov,  v.    (Introo.) 

2.  Fig. :  A  day  of  unusual  bustle,  exercise, 
or  display. 

field  -  derrick,  s.  A  derrick  used  for 
backing  hay  in  the  field.  It  is  mounted  on  a 
sled  or  on  a  sill-piece,  which  is  anchored  tem- 
porarily by  stakes ;  otherwise  it  is  stayed  by 
£uys. 

*  field-dew,  s.   Dew  taken  from  the  field. 

*'  With  t\\\s  field-dev)  consecrate, 

Every  fairy  take  his  gait." 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,,  t.  2. 

field-duck,  s. 

Ornith. :  Otis  tetrcuc,  the  Little  Bustard.  It 
is  a  native  of  France. 

field-equipage,  s. 

Milii. :  Equipage  or  apparatus,  accoutre- 
ments, &c.,  for  service  in  the  fields 

*  field-fight^  s.  A  general  engagement ;  a 
pitched  battle. 

"  The  rather  to  traiiie  thein  both,  and  draw  them  to 
a, field-fight."— P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  239. 

field-flower,  s.  A  wild  flower ;  a  flower 
growing  in  the  fields,  as  distinguished  from 
one  cultivated  in  gardens. 

"Like  arrow  seeds  o£  ilv&  fieldrfiower." 

Tennyson  :  The  Poet,  19, 

field-forttfication,  ». 

Milit. :  The  art.  science,  or  process  of  forti- 
fying or  strengthening  the  position  of  forces  in 
the  field  by  works  of  a  temporary  kind. 

field -geologist,  s.  A  geologist  who 
acquires  the  knowledge  of  his  science  largely 
by  observations  in  the  field  instead  of  simply 
studying  books  at  home. 

field-glass,  ^. 

1.  A  binocular  telescope  in  compact  form, 
«nd  having  six  achromatic  lenses.  It  has  a 
metallic  body  covered  with  morocco,  and  a 
-fiiuishade  to  extend  over  the  object-glasses.  It 
is  carried  in  a  leather-case  with  a  strap,  and 
has  a  body  from  three  and  three-quarters  to  six 


and  a  quarter  inches  long,  the  object-glasses 
being  from  fifteen  to  twenty-six  lines  in  dia- 
meter. It  is  also  called  a  lorgnette,  opera- 
glass,  or  race-glass. 

2.  A  small  achromatic  telescope,  usually 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  long,  and 
having  three  to  six  draws. 

3.  That  one  of  the  two  lenses  forming  the 
eye-piece  of  an  astronomical  telescope  or  com- 
pound microscope,  which  is  nearest  to  the 
object-glass  ;  the  glass  nearest  to  the  eye  is 
the  eye-glass. 

field-gun,  s. 

Milit. :  A  light  cannon  designed  to  accom- 
pany troops  in  their  manoeuvres  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

field -hand,  s.  A  labourer  engaged  in 
farming  work  ;  a  farm-labourer, 

*  field-house,  a.    A  tent. 

field-madder,  s. 

Hot.  :  A  common  modern  book -name  for 
Sherardia  ai-vensis,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
order  Rubiac^e.  It  is  a  common  British  herb, 
with  clusters  of  small  lilac  flowers  in  terminal 
heads. 

field-man,  s.    A  peasant,  a  boor. 

"He  statutis  and  ordanis,  that  field-tnen  quha  has 
mairnor  four  ky,  sail,  for  thair  awin  susteutatioim, 
tak  and  reasave  landis  fra  thair  maisteris,  and  till  and 
saw  the  aamin."— S(a(.  Alex.  II.  in  Balfour's  Pract.. 
p.  536. 

field-marshal,  k. 

Mil. :  The  highest  rank  of  officers  in  the 
British  army.  This  rank  was  first  conferred 
upon  John  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  George  Earl 
of  Orkney,  by  George  II.,  in  1736. 

field-marshalship,  s.  The  dignity  or 
rank  of  a  field-marshal. 

field-more,  s. 

Bot. :  Either  Daucus  carota  or  Pastinaca 
sativa.    {Britten  &  Holland.), 

field-mouse,  s, 

Zool. :  A  name  given  to  several  species  of 
rodents  which  live  in  the  fields,  where  they 
burrow  in  banks,  &c.  M^ls  sylvatic^ls  is  the 
Long-tailed  Field-mouse,  Arvicola  agrestis  the 
Short-tailed  Field-mouse  or  Field-vole  (q.v.). 

field-naturalist,  s.  One  who  does  not 
confine  his  studies  of  natural  science  to  books, 
but  makes  researches  In  the  fields  and  woods. 

field-nigella,  field-nigelweed,  &. 

Bot.  :  Lychnis  Githago.  {Britten  iS;  Holland.) 
field-notes,  s.  pi. 

Surv.  :  Notes  or  memoranda  as  to  stations, 
distances,  bearings,  &c.,  made  by  a  surveyor 
while  in  the  field. 

field-officer,  $. 

Mil. :  An  officer  above  the  rank  of  captain, 
but  below  that  of  general ;  as  a  major,  a 
colonel,  &c. 

field-piece,  s. 

Mil. :  A  field-gun  (q.v.). 

field-practice,  s. 

Mil. :  Military  exercises  or  evolutions  in  the 
field. 

field-preacher,  ;>.  One  who  preaches 
in  the  open  air. 

field-preaching,  s.  The  act  or  practice 
of  preaching  in  the  open  air. 

field-roller,  s. 

Agric. :  A  wooden  or  iron  cylinder,  drawn 
over  a  ploughed  field  to  crush  the  clods  and 
level  the  ground. 

""  field-room,  s, 

1.  Lit. :  Open  space,  room. 

"  Falling  back  where  they 

Might  field-room,  find  at  large." 

Drayton:  Poly-OlMon,  s.  12. 

2.  Fig. :  Free  and  unrestricted  opportunity. 
"  They  bad  field-room  enough  to  expatiate  upon  the 

gross  iniquity  of  the  _QOveuaat"— Clarendon :  Hist  of 
the  Civil  War. 

field-sketching,  s. 

Mil.  :  The  art  or  act  of  sketching  in  plan 
rapidly,  while  in  the  field,  the  natural  features 
of  a  country,  so  as  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  its 
character. 


field-spider,  s.  The  popular  name  for 
any  of  the  numerous  species  of  spiders  found 
in  fields. 

field-sports,  s.  pi.  Outdoor  sports,  such 
as  hunting,  shooting,  coursing,  &c. 

*  field-stafi;  s. 

Mil. :  A  staff  formerly  carried  by  gunners 
in  the  field,  and  containing  lighted  matches 
for  discharging  cannon. 

field-telegraph,  s. 

Mil. :  A  portable  telegraph  adapted  for  use 
in  the  field  in  military  oijerations. 

field-train,  s. 

Mil. :  That  branch  or  department  of  the 
Army  whose  duty  it  was  formerly  to  keep  the 
Artillery  fully  supplied  with  ammunition,  and 
the  Engineers  with  stores,  for  which  purpose 
depots  were  established  at  convenient  places 
between  the  front  and  the  base  of  opera- 
tions. 

field-vole,  s. 

Zool. :  Arvicola  agrestis,  or  Short-tailed 
Field-mouse.  Its  colour  is  greyish -brown, 
tinged  -with  red  or  yellow  on  the  .sides ;  the 
lower  surface  pale-grey  or  dirty  wliite ;  tail, 
brown  above,  greyish  beneath.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  the  northern  and  central  paits 
of  Europe.  It  usually  frequents  damp  places, 
forming  burrows  of  considerable  extent.  The 
food  of  the  field-vole  consists  almost  exclu- 
sively of  vegetable  substances.  Like  its  con- 
geners, it  is  exceedingly  prolific,  and  breeds 
three  or  four  times  in  the  year. 

field-work,  «. 

1.  Sitrv. :  The  various  out-door  operations 
necessaiy  in  surveying. 

2.  Mil.  (PL):  Temporary  fortifications  or 
defences  thrown  up  by  an  army  in  the  field, 
or  by  besiegers  or  besieged  to  strengthen  their 
position. 

field,  v.t.  &  1.    [Field,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Carp. :  To  sink  a  margin  round  a  panel 
of  wood. 

2.  Cricket :  To  catch  or  stop  a  ball  when  hit 
by  the  batsman,  and  return  it  to  the  wicket- 
keeper. 

'•  The  ball  heiug  sharply  fielded  at  cover-point."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  21,  1383. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  To  take  to  the  field, 

2.  To  fight. 

"  Who,  soone  prepared  to  field,  his  sword  forth  drew." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IL  vi.  29. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Cricket :  To  act  as  a  fielder. 

2.  Racing:  To  back  the  field  against  the 
favourite.    {Slang.) 

field'-ed,  a.     [Eng.  Jield;  -ed.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Engaged  in  the  field  or  in 
action ;  encamped. 

"  Now,  Mara.  I  prthee,  make  ua  quick  in  work  ; 
That  we  with  smoking  sworda  iiiHymaich  from  heiice. 
To  help  our  fielded  friends." 

Shakesp.  :  CoriolanuB,  i.  4. 

2.  Cricket:  Said  of  a  ball  stopped  and 
returned  to  the  wicket-keeper  by  a  fielder. 

^field'-en,  s.     [Ens.  Jield ;  -en.}     Consisting 
of  fields. 

"  The  fielden  countiy  also  and  plains."— P.  SollaTid. 

field'-er,  s.    [Eng.  field,  v.  ;  -er.] 

Cricket :  One  of  the  players  who  stands  out 
in  the  field  to  catch  or  stop  and  return  to  the 
wicket-keeper  balls  hit  by  the  batsman  ;  a 
fieldsman. 

field-fare,  *  feld-fare,  *  felde-fare,  s. 

[A..S.  feldefare,  from  feld=a.  field,  and  faran= 
to  go,  to  traverse.] 

Zool. :  Tnrdus  pilaris,  a  bird  belonging  to 
the  Turdidse,  or  Thrush  family.  It  is  a  winter 
visitant  in  England,  passing  the  summer  in 
more  northern  countries.  It  is  about  ten 
inches  in  length,  of  a  deep  chestnut  colour, 
with  black  tail  and  ash-coloured  head 

"  Not  yet  the  hawthorn  hore  her  ben-ies  red, 
With  which  the  fieUlfare,  wintry  guent,  is  fed. 
Co-wper:  Needless  Alarm. 

field'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Field,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


bSil,  b^;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist,    ph  =  f, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shiin;  -tion,  -^ion  =  ahun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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fieldish— fiery 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Cricket :  The  act  of  catching  or  stopping 
and  returning  to  the  wicket-keeper  balls  hit 
by  the  batsman. 

"  Too  much  praise  cannot  poaeiljly  be  lavished  on 
the  fielding:'— Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  22,  1883. 

2.  Vinegar-manufac.  :  Exposure  to  the  open 
air  and  sun  of  malt-wash,  or  gyle  in  casks, 
in  order  to  promote  its  acetification, 

fielding-plane,  s.  The  plane  used  in 
fielding — i.e.,  in  sinking  the  margin  round  a 
panel. 

*'field-ish,    *feld-ishe,  «.      [Eng.    field; 
-ish.}    Countrified,  rural. 

"  They  sing  a  song  made  of  a  feldishe  mouse." 

Wyatt :  Mean  &  Sure  Estate. 

field'-ite,    s.      [Named    after    F.  Field,    the 

mineralogist;  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.),] 

Mill.  :  A  variety  of  Tetrahedrite,  occurring 
at  the  mine  Altar,  near  Coquimbo.  It  is  soft, 
of  a  greasy  appearance,  greenish-grey  slightly 
reddish,  with  powder  bright  red.    0ana.) 

fields -man,  s.    [Fielder.] 

field'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  field,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  Gentiana  Amarella,  or  perliaps  Ery- 
thrcea  CentoAtrivm.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

*field'-y,  *feel-di.  '<fel-di,  a.    [Eng.  field; 

-3/.]    Like  a  field  ;  open. 
_J'Settiden  tentis  in  the  feeldi  places  of  Moab." — 
"'ffe:  Numbers,  xxii.  1.    {Purvey.) 


*fi-en,  *fy-m,  v.t.    [A  contr.  of  t 
To  digest,  to  devour. 


/  (q.v.).] 


"  Fyin  or  defyin  mete  and  drynke.      Digero." — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

fiend»''fend,  *fende,  ""feoud,  ""feonde, 
*feont,  *veond,  s.  [A.S.  fednd,  fiond  =  a 
hater,  an  enemy,  properly  the  pr.  par.  of 
fedgan  =  to  hate;  cogu.  with  Dut.  vijand ; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  fieiide  =  an  enemy  ;  Icel.  Jjdndi, 
pr.  par.  of  fjd  =  to  hate  ;  Goth,  fijands,  pr. 
par.  of  fijan  =  to  hate  ;  Ger.  fevnd  (Skeat).'] 

*  1.  An  enemy. 

" Feond  he  wes  thes  kinges,"      Layamon,  ii.  49, 

2.  A  demon,  a  devil,  an  infernal  being:  with 
the  definite  article,  Satan,  the  devil,  the  arch- 
enemy of  mankind. 

"  Come  fiend,  come  fury,  giant,  monster,  blast 
From  earth  or  heU,  we  can  but  plunge  at  last." 
Oowper :  Needless  Alarm. 

3.  A  person  of  'demoniacal,  devilish,  or 
fiendish  qualities  or  disposition. 

"  That  cnraed  man,  that  cruel  fi^nd  of  hell." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  60. 

fiend-begotten,  a.  Begotten  by  a  fiend 
or  devil ;  devilish,  fiendish.  (Scott :  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  iv.  5.) 

fiend-born,  a.  Born  of  a  fiend  or  devil. 
(Scott :  Thotnas  tlie  Bkymer,  iii.) 

fiend-hearted,  a.  Having  the  heart  or 
disposition  of  a  fiend  or  devil. 

*  fiend-fray'-ing,  a.      ['Eng.  fiend,  and  fray- 

ing, pr.  par.  of  fray,  v.  (q.v.).]     Frightening 
or  driving  away  a  fiend. 

*fiend'-ful,  «.  [Eng.  fiend;  -fuKL).]  Full  of 
fiendish,  devilish,  or  malignant  nature. 

"Eegard  his  hellish  fall, 
"Whose  fi^ndful  fortune  may  exhort  the  wiae 
Only  to  wonder  at  unlawful  things." 

Marlowe  :  Dr.  Faustua,  v.  (Chorus). 

*  fiend'-ful-ly.  ody.  [Eng.  fiendful ;  -ly.]  In 
a  fiendish  manner ;  fiendishly. 

fiend'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  fiend  ;  -ish.]  Havingthe 
qualities  or  nature  of  a  fiend  ;  befitting  or 
proper  to  a  fiend ;  devilish,  demoniacal,  dia- 
bolical, infernal  ;  exceedingly  malignant  or 
wicked. 

"  Words  cannot  paint  the  fiendish  smile 
That  curled  the  traitor's  cheek  the  while." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  iv.  21. 

flend'-ish-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  fiendish;  -ly.]  In 
a  fiendish  or  devilish  manner ;  like  a  fiend ; 
infernally,  diabolically. 

fiend' -  ish  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  fiendish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fiendish ;  devil- 

ishness ;  diabolicalness. 

fiend-like,  "*  feond-liche,  *  fond-liche, 

a.    [A.^.  fedndlic  ;  Icel.  fiandligr  ;  0.  H.  Ger. 
fiantlih;  Dan.  &  ^wf.  fiendilig.] 

*  I.  Hostile. 

"  He  fuade  heom  to  -mid.  feondliche  atrengthe." 

Layamon,  i.  369. 


2.  Resembling  or  befitting  a  fiend  ;  devilish  ; 
diabolical. 

"  Wanlike  it  is  to  fall  into  sin. 
Fiendlike  it  is  to  dwell  therein." 

Longfellow:  Poetic Aphoritm ;  Sin. 

*  3.  Deadly,  fatal. 

"  Fiitene  he  hflfde/eoncKicfte  wunden," 

Layamon,  iii.  142. 

fient,  s.    [Fiend.] 

TI  Fient  a  haet :  The  devil  a  bit ;  deuce  a  thing. 

fier,  a.     [Fere.]    Sound  ;  healthy. 
"  We're  fttto  win  our  daily  bread. 
As  lang'fl  we're  hale  and^r." 

Bams:  EpisUe  to  Davie. 

fx-er-a^men'-te,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  Proudly,  fiercely,  boldly. 

fier9e,  "^  ferce,  *  fers,  *  ferse,  *  fierse, 

*  firs,  *  firse,  a.  &  adv.  [O.  Fr,  fiers,  fers, 
from  Lat.  ferus  =  wild,  fierce.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ferocious,  cruel,  violent,  furious,  impetu- 
ous, 

"  ThoMfersB  God  of  armes,  Mai's  the  rede." 

Chaiicer :  Anelyda,  i. 

2.  Vehement,  violent,  exceeding  strong  or 
forcible. 

"  The  ships,  though  so  great,  are  driven  of  fierce 
winds;  yet  are  they  turned  about  with  a  very  small 
helm." — James  iii.  4. 

3.  Savage,  ferocious,  easily  roused  or  enraged. 

"  Poetry  disarms 
'She  fiercest  animals  with  magic  chai-ms." 

Cowper :  Retirement,  253,  254. 

i.  Indicating  or  full  of  fierceness  or  ferocity  : 
as,  fierce  language,  fierce  looks,  a.  fierce  attack. 

"  A  king  of  fierce  countenance," — Daniel  viii.  23, 

5.  Violent,  vehement,  excessive, 
"  Cursed  be  their  aneer,  for  it  v/hb  fierce;  and  their 
wrath,  for  it  was  crael.— Genesis  xUx.  7. 

*  6.  Vehement,  ardent,  fiery,  eager. 

"  0  tell  her.  Swallow,  thou  that  kuoweat  each. 
That  bright  and^erce,  and  fickle  ht  the  South." 

Tennyson :  Princess,  iv.  79. 

*  7.  Passionate,  strong,  ardent. 

"  Yet  have  I  fierce  affections, " 

Sliakesp.  :  Antony  £  Cletypatra,  i  5. 

*  8.  Wild,  disordered. 

"  This  fierce  abridgment 
Hath  to  it  circumstantial  brauches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  v.  5, 

*  9.  Excessive,  exceeding,  immoderate,  ex- 
treme. 

"  Lupus,  for  yonrfi^erce  credulity, 
'     One  fit  him  with  a  pair  of  larger  ears,' 

Sen  JoTwon :  Poetaster,  v.  i. 

*  10.  Desperate,  extreme. 

"  In;!ercfl  extremes— in  good  and  ill." 

Byron :  Mazeppa,  t. 

*  11,  Proud,  haughty. 

"  He  is  fierce  and  cannot  brook  haid  language." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VL,  iv.  9. 

B.  As  adv. :  Fiercely,  furiously,  violently, 
vehemently. 

"  The  midday  sun  fierce  beat  a^inst  their  faces," 

Shakes^}. :  1  Eenry  VI.,  i,  1. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  fierce  and 
ferocious,  see  Fkrocity. 

*  fierce-fiaming,  a.  Burning  with  a, 
fierce  flame  ;  darting  out  fierce  looks. 

"  His  eyes  fierce-Jiaming  o'er  the  trophy  roll." 

pat :  Virgil ;  ^neid  xii. 

*  fierce-minded,  a.    Of  a  fierce  mind  or 

disposition. 

"  Forgetfulnesse  seized  his ^fefce-minded confidence." 
— Bp,  VtUson :  3  Maccabees,  vi.  16. 

*  fierce  -  ling,  *  fierce  -  lings.  *  fierce- 

lins,  adv.  [Eng.  fierce;  adv.  suff.  -ling.]  In 
a  hurry,  with  violence ;  fiercely. 

"  I  cp.ine  fiercelins  in,"  Rots:  Helenore,  p.  37. 

fier'9e-ly,  *  feers-ly,  *  fers-lich,  *  fers- 
lych,  *  fers-ly,  adv.    \Eug.  fierce;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  fierce,  furious,  or  ferocious  manner ; 
with  fierceness  or  ferocity. 

2.  With  fierceness  or  ferocity  of  looks  :  as, 
To  \oo'k  fiercely. 

3.  With  exceeding  violence  or  strength ; 
furiously  :  as,  The  fire  burnt ^erceZj/. 

fier'9e-ness,  *  feers-nes,  ""  feers-nesse, 

*  fers-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  fierce ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fierce  or  ferocious ; 
ferocity,  fury,  violence,  vehemence. 

"  The  flatterer  of  thy  fierceness." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  ill.  37. 


*  fierce-ty,  *  feers-te»  ; 

Fierceness,  ferocity. 


[Eug.  fierce; 


f i'-er-i  f a'-9i-as,  s.  [Lat, = cause  it  to  be  done.  ] 
Law :  A  writ  which  lies  for  him  who  has 
recovered  in  an  action  for  debt  or  damages  to 
the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  levy  of  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  defendant  the  sum 
or  debt  recovered.  This  writ  lies  as  well 
against  privileged  persons,  peers,  &c.,  as  other 
common  persons;  and  against  executors  or 
administrators  with  regard  to  the  goods  of  the 
deceased.  It  is  commonly  contracted  to  Fi.  fa. 
"  Under  the  writ  of  fieri  /ados,  goods,  money,  and 
securities  only  may  be  taken. ' — Btackstone :  Comment., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  16, 

t  f  ier'-i-ly,  adu,     [Eng.  fiery ;  -ly.]    In  a  fiery, 
hot,  or  vehement  manner. 

fier'-i-ness,  a.    [Eng,  fiery ;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hot 
like  fire  ;  heat,  hotuess. 

"  The  ashes,  by  their  heat,  their  fieriness,  and  their 
dryness,  belong  to  the  element  of  earth." — Boyle: 
Works.  1,  470. 

2.  Fig.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heated 
or  hot  in  temper  or  disposition ;  heat,  acri- 
mony, hotness  of  temper. 

"  Tlie  Italians,  notwithstanding  their  natural  fieri- 
ness  of  temper,  affect  always  to  appear  sober  and  se- 
date."— Addisoyi :  On  Italy. 

*  f i'-er-ize,  v.i.     [Eng.  fire;  -ize.]    To  burn, 
to  kindle. 

"  But  aire  turn  water,  earth  roAjfierize." 

Sylvester  :  Du  Bartas,  2ud  day,  Ist  week,  264. 

fier'-y,  *  fir-ie,  ^  fir-y,  *  fyr-y,  *  fuyr-y^ 

a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  fire  ;  -y.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Consisting  of  fire. 

"  And  to  wissen  hem  by  nyght, 
A  firie  piller  hem  alight. ' 

Qower:  0.  A.,  v. 

2.  Containing  fire. 

' '  I  know  thou  'dst  rather 
Follow  thine  enemy  hi  a  fi,ery  gulph 
Than  flatter  him."       Shakesp. :  Cforiolanns,  iii.  2. 

3.  Heated  by  fire ;  hot,  like  fire. 

"  The  sword  which  is  made  fi^ry  doth  not  only  cut, 
by  reason  of  the  sharpneBs  which  simplj^  it  hath,  but 
also  bum  by  means  of  that  beat  which  it  hath  from 
fire." — Hooker  :  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

4.  Like  or  resembling  fire. 

"Make  thee  a .^ery  serpent."— jVwmft,  xxi  B. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Hot  or  heated  like  fire ;  burning,  inflamed. 

"Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  skin." 

Cowper  :  Task,  il  188, 

2.  Easily  set  on  fire ;  highly  inflammable  ; 
as,  a  fiery  mine. 

3.  Exceeding  hot ;  dried  up,  parched. 

"  The  dust  and  heat 
In  the  broad  and  fiery  street," 

Longfellow  :  Rain  in  Summer. 

i.  Vehement,  ardent,  eager,  fierce. 

"  This  deed  .  .  .  must  send  thee  hence 
With  fiery  quickness."        Shakesp.  :  Earnlet,  iv.  8. 

5.  Passionate  ;  hot-tempered ;  easily  pro- 
voked. 

"You  know  thefi^ry  quality  of  the  duke," 

Shakesp. ;  Lear,  ii.  i. 

6.  Unrestrained,  untamed ;  fierce,  wild. 

"  One  fought  on  foot,  one  curbed  the  fieru  steed." 
Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorpiwses  \ux 

7.  Causing  heat  or  passion  ;  inflaming. 

"  Lone  hath  h\siiry  dait  so  breuningly 
Ystiked  thurgn  my  trewe  careful  hert." 

Chaucer:  G.  T.,  1.566. 

^  For  the  difference  between,  fixfry  and  ?to(, 
see  Hot. 

fiery-chamber,  s. 

Fr.  Hist. :  The  rendering  of  the  appellation 
Chambre  Ardente  given  to  a  French  tribunal 
instituted  by  Francis  I.,  in  a.d.  1535,  for  the 
punishment  of  heresy.  It  continued  about  a 
century  and  a  half. 

fiery-cross,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"-'When  a  chieftain  designed  to  summon  his  clan 
upon  any  sudden  or  important  emei-gency,  he  slew  a 
goat  and.  making  a  cross  of  any  light  wood,  seared  its 
extremities  in  the  fire,  and  extmguished  them  in  the 
blood  of  the  animal  This  was  called  the  Fiery-cross, 
also  Creau  Tarigh,  or  the  Cross  of  tihame.  because  dis- 
obedience to  what  the  symbol  implied  inferred  in- 
famy. It  was  delivered  to  a  swift  and  tnisty  mes- 
senger, who  ran  full  speed  with  it  to  the  next  hamlet, 
where  he  presented  it  to  the  princijml  person,  with  a 
single  word,  implying  the  place  of  rendezvous.  He 
who  received  the  symbol  was  bound  to  send  it  for- 
wards, with  equal  despatch,  to  the  next  villf«;e ;  and 
thus  it  passed  with  incredible  celerity  through  all  the 
district  which  owed  allegiauce  to  the  chief,  and  also 
among  his  allies  and  neighbours,  if  the  danger  whs 
common  to  them.  At  signt  of  the  Fiery-cross,  every 
man,  from  sixteen  years  old  to  sixty,  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  was  obliged  instantly  to  rejmir,  in  his  beat 
arms  and  accoutrements,  to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
He  w-ho  failed  to  appear,  sufiered  the  extremities  of 
fire  and  sword,  whicli  were  emblematically  dcnouncEMl 
to  the  disobedient  by  the  bloody  and  burnt  marks 
upon  the  warlike  signal,"— 5co££,'  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
iii.  1.    (Note.} 


fate,  l^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^Ul,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,,  her,  thdre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son;   mute,  ctib,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian^    8b,  oe  =  e:  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


"fiery-fary,  s. 

1,  Confusion,  bustle. 

"All  folks  war  in  Afiery-fary." 

Battle  of  Harlaw,  at.  il 

2.  Pretended  bustle. 

fiery -footed,  u..  Swift-footed,  eager, 
impetuous. 

"  He  to  him  called  &  fiery-footed  boy, 
Beueinpt  Dispatch." 

Tliomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  82. 

fiery -hot,  a.  Passionate,  impetuous, 
eager,  ardent. 

"  Fiery-hot  to  bxirst 
All  barriers."         Tennyson :  In  ilemoriam,  cxiii. 

*  fiery-new,  a.  New  as  from  the  forge ; 
brand-uew,  iire-new. 

*  fiery  -  pointed,  a.  Throwing  rays 
pointed  as  it  were  with  fire. 

"  The  fair  uad  fiery-pointed  sun." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  372. 

fiery-red,  «.  Bed  as  fire,  from  exertion 
or  otherwise. 

"  Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste." 

Shaltesp.:  Hichard  II.,  ii.  8. 

*  fiery-short,  a.  Angrily  short,  with  the 
laconism  of  indignation. 

■  "Fiery-short  was  Cyril's  counter-acofF. " 

Tennyson :  PHncosa,  v.  297. 

fiery-spangled,  a.  Spangled  with  any- 
thing bright  and  glittering. 

"  Even  fi'om  the  fiery-spangled  bed  of  heaven." 
Marlowe :  1  Tamburlaine,  v,  2. 

*  fiery-tripUcity,  s. 

Astrol. :  The  three  signs,  Leo,  Aries,  and 
Sagittarius,  which  surpass  the  rest  in  their 
fiery  appearance. 

fieiTT-wheeled,  a.  Having  wheels  like 
fire.    {Milton :  II  Penseroso,  53.) 

fi.  fa.,  s.    [Fieri  facias.] 

^fif,  a.    [Five.] 

fife,  s.     [Fr.  Jifre,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  pfifa,  fifa, 
from  pjyen  =  to  blow  a  fife  ;  Ger.  pfeife  =  a 
a  pipe ;  pjiff=  a  whistle.   Allied  to  pipe  (q.v.).] 
Music : 

1.  A  small  pipe  used  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment ;  its  compass  is  two  octaves  from  d  on 
the  foui-tli  line  of  the  treble  clef.  In  the 
British  Army  and  Navy,  fifes  and  drums  are 
supplied  at  the  public  expense  ;  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  or  a  batta- 
lion of  infantry  comprises  a  certain  number  of 
bandsmen,  besides  buglers,  fifers,  and  drum- 
mers. Although  of  ancient  use  in  England 
for  military  purposes,  it  was  discontinued  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  was  not  restored 
until  the  siege  of  Maestricht  in  1747.  The 
fife  in  the  orchestra  is  called  Flauto  piccolo 
(q.v.). 

"He  roused  the  trumpet  and  the  martial j!''e." 

Tliomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  Ii.  13. 

2.  An  organ-stop ;  a  piccolo,  generally  of 
two  feet  in  length.    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

^fife-major,  s. 

Milit. :  A  non-commissioned  officer  who  for- 
merly superintended  the  fifers  of  a  regiment. 

fife-rail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  banister  on  the  break  of  a  poop 
or  around  the  mast  of  a  vessel. 

fife,  v.i.    [Fife,  s.  ]    To  play  upon  a  fife. 

''fife-aide,  i*.  kadv.    [Five-fold.] 

fif'-er,  s.    [Eng.  fij{e);  -er.]    One  who  plays 
upon  a  fife. 

*  fif-fald,  *  fif-falde,  *  fif-folde,  «.  &  adv. 

[Fivefold.] 

fir-ish,   a.      [From  the    county  of   Fife  in 
Scotland,  many  of   whose  inhabitants  were 
said  to  be  deranged.]    Somewhat  deranged. 
"  He  will  be  . .  .  very,  very  fifith,  as  the  east  country 
flaherfolks  say.'" — Scott:  Pirate,  ch.  ix. 

fif'-ish-ness,  s.     [Eng.  fijish;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  slightly  deranged. 

*  fifft,  *  fifte,  a.     [FiFrH.] 

fif-teen',  ^fif-tene,   *vyf-tene,  a.  &  s. 

[A.S.  fiftyne,  fijUne,  from  /^=five,  and  tyn 
=  ten ;  0.  Fris.  fiftine,  fifteiie;  Dut.  vijftien; 
Goth,  fimftaihun;  Icel.  jimtan;  Sw.  femton; 
Dan.  femten ;  Ger.  fiin/zehn.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Amounting  in  number  to  five 
and  ten  ;  one  more  than  fourteen. 


fi.  fa.— fig 

B.  As  substantive : 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  number  made  up  of  five  and  ten. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  the  number  made 
up  of  five  and  ten  :  as,  15  or  XV. 

*  3.  The  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  as 
being  composed  of  fifteen  judges. 

II.  Old  Law:  A  tax  of  a  fifteenth.  [Fif- 
teenth, B.  II.  2.] 

"  It  is  to  be  observed  furthermore  that  this  payment 
which  we  commonly  at  this  day  doe  call  the  Fifteen, 
is  truely  and  was  anciently  named  the  Tenth  and 
Fifteen.'  — Lambarde :  Perarnbulationof  Kent  (ed.  1656), 
p.  55. 

fifteen-spined  stickleback,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  (kisterosteiis  spinachia,  a  marine 
species  of  Stickleback,  five  to  seven  inches  in 
length,  which  makes  its  nest  of  seaweed  and 
guards  the  eggs  like  the  fresh-water  species. 
Colour  variable,  sometimes  reddish-brown, 
sometimes  dark-green.  It  is  met  with  on  all 
the  northern  coasts  of  Europe.  It  feeds  on 
the  eggs  and  fry  of  fishes,  worms,  and  other 
marine  animals.  It  is  also  called  the  Sea- 
adder  (q.v.). 

fif-teenth',  ^fife-tende,  ""fif-tende, 
*  fif-tenthe,  *  five-teenth,  a.  &  s.  [A.S. 
fifteddka ;  O.  Fi'is.  fiftinda,  fiftendesta;  Dut. 
Jijthende;  O.  Sax.  fimidndi ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  fern- 
tende;  Ger.  fitnfzehnte.] 

A.  -^5  adjective : 

1.  Next  in  order  after  the  fourteenth ;  the 
ordinal  of  fifteen  ;  the  fifth  after  the  tenth. 


2.  Being  one  of  fifteen  equal    parts    into 
which  a  whole  is  divided, 
B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  fifteenth  part, 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Music : 

(1)  The  interval  of  a  double  octave  ;  bis- 
diapason. 

(2)  An  organ-stop  of  two  feet  in  length  on 
the  manuals  and  four  feet  on  the  pedals,  con- 
sisting of  open  metal  pipes.  It  is  tuned  one 
octave  above  the  principal,  and  two  octaves 
above  the  opeu  diapason. 

♦  2.  Old  Law :  (See  extract). 

' '  Fifteenth  (declnia  quinta)  ia  a  tribute  or  imimaition 
)f  money  laid  upon  any  city,  borough,  or  other  to^vn 
through  the  realm,  not  by  the  poll,  or  upon  this  or 


of  money  laid  upon  any  city,  borough,  or  other  to^vn 
through  the  realm,  not  by  the  poll,  or  upon  this  or 
that  man,  but  in  general  upon  the  whole  city  or  town 
and  is  so  called,  because  it  amounts  to  a  fifteenth  part 
of  that  which  the  city  hath  been  valued  at  ol  old,  or 
to  a  fifteenth  part  of  every  man's  personal  estate, 
according  to  a  reasonable  valuation.'— Biouni :  Law 
Diet. 

fifth',  *  fift,  *  fif-ta,  *  fifte.  ^fifthe,  *  fyft, 
fyfthe,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  fifta ;  0.  Sax.  Ji/to ; 
Dut.  vijfde;  O.  H.  Ger.  Jitiifto,  Jinfto;  Icel. 
fimTnti;  Sw.  &  Dan.  femte;  Ger.  fiiiifte.] 


1.  The  ordinal  of  five ;  next  in  order  to  the 
fourth. 

"  This  is  the^/(  day." 

Tovmeley  Mysteries,  p.  2. 

2.  Being  one  of  five  equal  parts  into  which 
a  whole  is  divided. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  five  equal  parts  into 
which  a  whole  is  divided ;  the  quotient  of 
unity  divided  by  five. 

2.  Mu-s.  :  A  diatonic  inter\'al  of  five  notes. 
Its  ratio  is  2  :  3,  the  diapente  of  the  ancients. 
With  the  exception  of  the  octave  it  is  the 
most  perfect  of  concords. 

Fifth  IMConarchy,  s.  The  personal  reign 
of  Jesus  on  earth  expected  by  the  Fifth  Mon- 
archy Men  (q.v.). 

Fifth  Monarchy  Man : 

Ch.  Hist.  :  One  of  a  sect  of  enthusiasts  in 
the  time  of  Cromwell,  who  declared  them- 
selves "subjects  only  of  King  Jesus,"  and  held 
that  a  fifth  universal  monarchy  would  be  es- 
tablished on  earth  under  the  personal  reign  of 
Jesus  (the  four  preceding  monarchies  having 
been  those  of  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  and 
Rome),  and  that  no  single  person  ought  to 
rule  mankind  until  his  coming,  but  that,  in 
the  meantime,  civil  government  should  be 
provisionally  administered  by  his  saints. 

"  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  shoatiog  for  King  Jesus, 
agitatoi-s  lecturing  from  the  tops  of  tubs  on  the  fate 
of  Agag— all  these,  they  tell  us,  were  the  offspring  of 
the  Great  Rebellion."— i/'acauiay  ;  Fssay  on  Milton. 

fifth-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  or  segment 
above  the  fore-axle  of  a  carriage  and  beneath 
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the  bed.  The  king-bolt  is  the  centre  of  oscil- 
lation, and  the  fijth-whed  forms  an  extended 
support  to  prevent  the  careening  of  the 
carriage-bed. 

fifth'-l^,  adv.  [Bug.  fift'^i  -^2/-l  '^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
place. 

f5Lf -ti-eth,  *  fiftithe,  *  fiftuthe,  *  flftu- 
gethe,    ^  fyftith,    "  fyftithe,   a.   &  s. 

[A.S.  fiftigodka;  0.  Fris.  M-ichsta;  Dut. 
vijftigste ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fimfzvgdsto  ;  Icel.  fimm- 
tugandl;  Sw.  femtlonde;  Ger.  funfzigsteA 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  The  ordinal  of  fifty ;  next  in  order  after 
the  forty-ninth. 

2.  One  of  fifty  equal  parts  into  which  a 
whole  is  divided. 

B,  As  mbst. :  One  of  fifty  equal  parts  into 
which  a  whole  is  divided;  the  quotient  of 
unity  divided  by  fifty. 

fifty,  *fif-tl,  *fifi"-tigh,  a.  &  s.  [A.S. 
fiftig ;  0.  Sax.  fiftich ;  O.  Fris.  fiftich,  f%f- 
tech;  Dixt.  vijftig ;  O.B..  Ger.  fimfzug,finfzuc; 
Goth,  fimftigjus ;  Icel.  fimmtigi ;  Sw. /emiio; 
Ger.  fun/zig.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Five  times  ten. 

"  A  man  haht  him  fifty  penis." 

Metrical  Bomilies,  p.  18. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  amounting  to  five  times  ten. 
"And  they  sat  down  in  ranks  of  hundreds  and  by 

fifties."— Marh  vi.  40. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  the  number  of  five 
times  ten  :  as  50,  or  L. 

*  fifty -weight,  «.  Half  a  hundred- 
weight. 

*' Ahout  fifty-v!eight  of  iron  bolts." — Mayo  :  Ealoolah, 
p.  140. 

fig.  *fige,  *fyg,  *fyge,  "ftrgge,  s.    [Fr. 
figue ;  Prov.  figa  ;   Sp.  figo,  from  Lat.  ficus  = 
a  fig;  Dut.  vijg ;  Ger.  feige.     The  A.S.  Jic  is 
directly  from  the  Lat.  ficus.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  fruit  of  the  fig-tree.  It  is  not  a  true 
fruit,  but  a  fieshy  receptacle  of  a  conical 
form,  attached  by  the  narrow  end,  the  broad 
end  or  apex  having  a  small  opening  like  a 
pore,  the  true  flowers  and  seeds  lining  the 
interior.  It  is  demulcent  and  laxative,  and  is 
used  for  cataplasms.  The  best  figs  are  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  Turkey:  others 
are  suj'plied  by  Greece,  Spain,  I1a.ly,  and 
North  Africa. 

"Swete  frut  that  me  clepeth  figes."~Ancren  Biwle. 
p.  150.  I. 

(2)  The  fig-tree  (q.v.). 

"  Full  OQ  its  crown  a  fi^'s  green  branches  rises." 
Pope :  Homer ;  Odyssey  xii.  127. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  The  disease  called  the  piles  (q.v.). 

"The  Figea;  quidam  rnorbus,  fi^us." —  Gathol. 
Anglic  um. 

(2)  A  small  piece  of  tobacco.     {American.} 

(3)  Anything  of  the  very  least  value  or 
importance.  (Used  in  contempt  or  scorn.) 
[Ficc] 

"  A  fig  foT 'PeteT."—Sha7ee8p. :  2  Henry  VI.,  ii,  a 

II.  Farriery :  An  excrescence  on  the  frog  of 
a  horse's  foot  consequent  on  a  bruise. 
If  Indian  fig : 

1.  Sing. :  Opuntia  vulgaris,  or  any  other 
species  of  the  genus. 

2.  PI. :  The  name  'given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Cactaceae. 

fig-apple,  s.    A  species  of  apple. 

"A  fig-apple  hath  no  core  or  kernel,  in  these  re- 
sembling a  fig,  and  differing  from  other  apples."— 
Mortimer ;  Husbandry. 

fig-bean,  s. 

Fig.  :  A  name  for  some  species  of  Lupinus. 
{Britten  &  Holland.) 

fig-cake,  s.  A  preparation  of  figs  and 
almonds  worked  up  into  a  hard  paste  and 
pressed  into  round  cakes  like  small  cheeses. 


fig-eater. 


[Becafico.] 


fig-gnat,  s. 

Entom. :  Culex  ficarius,  a  species  of  gnat. 

fig-leaf,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  leaf  of  a  fig-tree. 

"The  objector  makes  himself  diversion  about  their 
sewing  fig-leaves  together."—  Waterland  :  Works,  vL  36. 


boil,  b^;  poiit,  j<$^l;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  >tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -^ion,  -§ion  =  zhiiu.     -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  deU 
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fig— flgural 


*2.  Fig. :  A  covering  adopted  ia  an  emer- 
gency ;  a  flimsy  covering,  from  the  use  made 
of  the  flg-leaf  in  statuary  to  conceal  nakedness. 

"  What  pitiful  Jiff-leaves,  what  senseless  and  ridicu- 
lous shuts  are  these  ?  "South  :  Sermons,  ii.  235. 

fig-marigold,  s. 

Bot. :  A  common  name  for  the  species  of 
the  genus  Mesembryanthemum,  belonging  to 
the  family  Ficoidese.    [Mesembryanthemum.] 

fig-pecker,  *.     The  same  as  Fig-eater 
(q.v.). 
fig-shell,  s. 

Conchol. :  A  popular  name  for  Pyrula,  a 
genus  of  sub-tropical  shells,  wliich  have  a  fig- 
or  pear-shaped  form,  with  a  short  spire.  The 
surface  is,  in  many  species,  ornamented  witli 
raised  reticulated  lines ;  the  outer  lip  thin 
and  tlie  inner  smooth  ;  canal  long  and  open. 
They  have  a  wide,  sub-tropical  range.  Forty 
species  have  been  described,  living  at  from 
seventeen  to  thirty-five  fathoms  deep.  (CasseU's 
Nat.  ]list.,v.  200.) 

fig-tree,  *  fic-tre,  ^  fige-tre,  *  fyge- 
tre,  '■'  fyg-tre,  s, 

Bot. :  FiciLS  Canca,  a  tree  of  the  Mulberry 
family  (Moraceue).  It  is  a  native  of  "Western 
Asia,  and  was  early  introduced  into  the  islands 
and  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Southern  Europe,  where  it  has 
become  indigenous,  and  at  times  attains  the 
height  of  a  tree.  It  is  cultivated  in  this 
country  generally  in  the  form  of  a  shrub,  hav- 
ing long  branches  requiring  support.  There 
are  many  varieties  cultivated.  F.  (Arostigma) 
religiosa  is  the  Fippal-tree,  or  Saci'ed  Fig  of 
India.  The  Fig-tree  is  said  to  have  been  first 
bronglit  into  England  by  Cardinal  Pole,  in 
1525.  The  leaves  are  rough,  low,  and  de- 
ciduo^^s.  The  receptacle  is  common,  turbi- 
nated or  hollow,  fleshy  and  connivent.  The 
flowers  are  apetalous,  and  inclosed  in  the 
receptacle ;  the  staminate  flowers  being  nearest 
the  opening,  the  pistillate  nearest  the  ped- 
uncle. The  fertilization  of  the  fig  is  peculiar, 
being  by  the  process  termed  capritication 
(q.v.).  It  is  promoted  by  a  winged  insect, 
which  enters  the  young  fruit  by  the  pore  at 
the  apex,  and  by  its  movements  loosens  the 
pollen  from  the  anthers :  the  pollen  thus 
comes  in  contact  with  the  stigmas  as  effected 
by  insects  in  the  flowers  of  other  plants. 

"A  land  of  viJies  and  fig-trees." — Deut.  viiL  8. 

fig-wort,  s. 

Sotany : 

J_  Singular  : 

(1)  A  connnon  book-name  for  Scmplinlaria 
aqnutica  and  S.  nodosa,  from  their  being  used 
iii  the  disease  called  Ficus.     [Scrophularia.] 

(2)  Ranuucubis  Ficaria.  {Britten  &  Holland.) 

2.  PI. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Scrophulariaeeae.  He  calls  them  also 
Linariads. 

fig  (2),  s.  [A  contract,  of  figure  (q.v.).]  Dress, 
array,   outfit,    equipment ;    generally  in    the 

I^-ira&e,  in  full  fig  =  in  full  dress. 

"  Lo  !  is  not  one  ol  the  Queen's  pyehiilds  in  full  fig 
as  great  and  iia  foolish,  a  mouster  i  "—Thackeray  :  Hook 
of:inob8,  ch.  xxiv. 

fig(l),  fX      [FlG(l),  5.] 

*  1.  To  insult  any  one  with  ficoes  or  con- 
temptuous motions  of  the  fingers.    [Fico.] 

"  When  Pistol  lies,  do  this ;  a.i\&fig  me,  like 
The  dragging  Spiuiiaid." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  v.  3. 

*  2.  To  put  something  useless  into  one's 
head. 

"  Aw.iyto  the  sow  she  goes,  AwAfigs  her  in  the  crown 
with  another  stoiY-"—-^' -Estrange. 

3.  To  apply  ginger  to  the  fundament  of  a 
horse,  in  order  to  make  him  appear  lively  and 
spirited. 

fig  (2),  v.t.  [Fig  (2),  s.]  To  dress,  to  deck,  to 
set  out. 

fig  (3),  v.i.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  fidge  — 
fidget  (q.v.).]  To  move  quickly  or  suddenly  ; 
to  fidget. 

"  Figs  to  and  fro,  and  falls  in  cheerful  cry." 
Sylvester:  Du  Bartas ;  The  Handy-Crafts,  505. 

Fig'-a-ro,  s.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  the  hero 
an  two  plays  by  Beaumarchais — the  Barber 
of  Seville  and  the  Marriage  of  Figaro.  In 
the  former  he  is  a  barber,  in  the  latter  a  valet, 
but  in  both  he  outwits  every  one  ;  hence  the 
term  is  used  for  any,  shrewd,  cunning,  and 
witty  person. 


f  ig'-a-r^,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  vagary  (q.v.).]    A 
vagaiy,  a  frolic. 

"  Ere  long  I  will  make  'em  believe  you  can  conjure 
with  such  o,figary,"—Deaum.  &  Flet. :  Fair  Maid  of  the 
Inn,  ii.  2, 

*fig'-ent,  a.   [Prob.  from ^(7(2),  v.,  ot fidge,  v.] 
Unsteady,  unfixed,  quick,  fickle. 

"  What  kind  of  figent  memory  have  you?"— Beaum. 
*  Flet. :  Eastward  Hoe,  lil. 

*flg-er,  s     [O.  Fr.  figier;  Prov.  figuier.]    A 
fig-tree. 

"  Figer  is  ones  kunnes  treou  thot  bereth  awet  frut." 
—Ancrcii  Jiiwlc,  p.  150. 

*  figer-tree,  s.    A  fig-tree. 

"  Thai  ahmXe  vntXer  n,  figer-ire."    Tristram,  iii.  72. 

fig'-ging,  s.    [Fro  (1),  v.^ 

Man.  :  A  kind  of  cant  term  among  dealers 
in  horses  for  thrusting  a  "  corn  "  (as  they  call 
it)  of  ginger  into  the  fundament  of  a  liorse  or 
the  vagina  of  a  mare,  at  the  time  of  their 
being  led  out  for  show,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  in-itation  and  causing  them  to  lift 
their  tails.    (Rees :  Cydojxcdia.) 

fig'-giiin,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]   An  old  game, 
or  juggler's  trick. 

"  See,  he  spits  Are— oh,  no,  he  plays  ntfiggum  ; 
The  devil  ia  the  author  of  wicked  figgum." 

Ben  Joiison  :  The  Devil's  an  Ass,  v.  8. 

fight  (y/t  silent),  *  fiht-en,  ^  fighte,  *  feht- 

en,  *feght,  v.i.  &  t.     [A.S.  feohtan;  cogn. 
withDut.veckten;  Dan.fegte;  Sw.fdkta;  O.H. 
Ger.fehtan;  Gev,  fechten  ;  0.  Fris.  fiuchta.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  contend ;  to  strive  for  victory  or 
superiority. 

"  Whoso  wol  aghens  the  devil  fighte 
Ther  mai  iiego  sit  arighte. " 

Political  Songs,  p.  211, 

2.  To  contend  in  arms  or  in  battle  ;  to  war  ; 
to  battle ;  to  endeavour  to  defeat  or  subdue 
an  enemy  by  force  of  arms.  It  may  be  used 
either  of  a  single  combatant  or  of  a  whole 
army  or  nation. 


3.  It  is  generally  followed  by  loiih,  but 
against  is  also  used. 

"Did  he  ever  strive  against  Israel,  or  did  he  ever 
fight  against  them  ^"—Judges  xi.  25. 

i.  To  act  or  strive  in  opposition ;  to  oppose ; 
to  try  to  resist. 

"  Let  us  not  figJit  against  God."— Acts  xxiii.  9. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  contend  with,  to  war  against,  to  com- 
bat ;  to  cany  on  a  war  against ;  to  engage  in 
battle  or  combat. 

"  And  now,  reduced  ou  equal  terms  to  fight. 
Their  ships,  like  wasteu  patriuiuiiies  show." 

Dryden:  Annus  Jliriib His,  cxxvi. 

2.  To  contest ;  to  struggle  or  contend 
against :  as,  To  fight  a  question  or  a  point. 

3.  To  carry  on  or  wage. 

"  Fight  this  battle  out." 

Shahesp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  3. 

i.  To  give  in  fight. 

"  I  shall  uever  be  able  to  fight  a  blow." 

Sfuikesj).  :  2  ileiiry  Vf.,  i.  3. 

5.  To  cause  to  fight ;  to  set  on  to  fight :  as, 
To  fight  cocks. 

6.  To  manage  or  manoeuvre  in  fight :  as.  To 
fight  a  ship. 

7.  To  gain  or  win  by  fighting  :  as,  To  fight 
one's  way. 

11(1)  To  fight  a  thing  out :  To  struggle  to  the 
end. 

(2)  To  fight  shy  of  anyone  or  anything :  To 
avoid  a  j>erson  or  thing  from  a  feeling  of  mis- 
trust, dislike,  or  fear. 

fight  {gh  silent),   *  fecht,    *  feht.   *  feiht, 
^feyghte,  *flgt,  ^fiht.  *fihte,  *fyght. 

*fyhte,  *veht,  *Vight,  s.  [A.a.  feohte ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  &  O.  Sax.  fehta ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vehte  ; 
Dut.  gevecht.] 

1.  A  battle,  a  contest  of  arms ;  a  struggle 
for  victory,  whether  between  individuals  or 
large  bodies  ;  a  combat. 

"  When  I  cilII  to  mind  and  remember  the  conflicts 
and  fig/its  at  sea.'—/'.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  32". 

2.  A  struggle,  contest,  or  contention,  not 
necessarily  by  arms. 

*  3.  Something  to  screen  the  combatants 
during  a  naval  engagement.    [Close- fights.] 

"  Who  ever  saw  a  noble  sight. 
That  never  viewed  a  brave  aea-flght ! 
Hang  up  your  bloody  colours  in  the  air, 
Up  with  yonv  fights  and  your  nettings  preimre." 
Dryden  :  Song  in  Amboyna,  iii.  3. 

4.  Power,  strength,  or  inclination  for  fighting. 


*  fight-wite,  s.  A  fine  or  penalty  im- 
posed on  any  person  for  quarrelling  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  peace. 

fight'-ee,  s.     [Eng.  fight,  and  sufT.  -ge.] 

Bot.  :  Plantago  lanceolata.  Called  also  the 
Fighting-cock  (q.v.). 

fight -er  (gh  silent),  *feghtare.  *fcyght- 
are, ''fightere,  *^fyghter,  s.  [A.S.feohtere; 

O.  Fris.  fiuchtere;  O.  H.  Ger.  fehtan;  Dut. 
vechter.]  One  who  fights ;  a  combatant ;  a 
warrior. 

"  You  are  a  writer  and  I  am  a  fighter,  but  here  is  a 
fellow 
Who  could  both  write  aud  fight." 

Longfellow  :  Courtstup  of  Miles  Standlsh,  iL 

fight'-ing  {gh  silent),  *  feghtlng,  *  feght- 
yng,  *  fightinge,  ''  fightyng,  *  vight- 
inge,  -pr.  -par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Fight,  v.] 

A.  -45  jxr.  par.:  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1,  Fit  or  qualified  for  war;  experienced  or 
skilled  in  war. 


2.  Occupied  by  war ;  forming  the  scene  of 
battle. 

"  Dream  ot  fighting  fields  no  more." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  3L 

C.  As  suhst.  :  Tlie  act  of  engaging  in  war  or 
combat ;  a  contest,  a  battle,  an  engagement. 
"  It  semed  that  this  Palamon 
In  his  fightyng  were  as  a  wood  lyoun." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  1,C57. 

fighting-cock,  5. 

Bot.  :  A  popular  name  for  the  plantain, 
Plantago  lanceolata,  because  children  make 
mock-fight  with  it. 

fighting -fish,  s.  Macropus  (Ctenoijs) 
pugnax.  A  small  fish,  a  native  of  Eastern 
Asia,  remarkable  for  its  pugnacity.  They  are 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  figliting,  as  game- 
cocks used  to  be  in  England.  When  excited 
or  irritated,  its  scales  assume  metallic  hues. 

fighting  -  gear,  s.      The  equipment  or 

outfit  necessary  for  a  fighting-man. 

*fight'-ihg-l^((/7i  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  fighting; 
-ly.]    Pugnaciously. 

*  fight -less  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  fight ;  -less.} 

Without  fighting  ;  witliout  a  struggle. 

"  Yet  should  we  fightlessc  let  our  shyp's  force  flye." 
Q.  JIarkham :  Trag.  of  Sir  Ii.  Grinvile. 

*  fig'-less,  ct.  [EiWg.  fig ; -less.']  Destitute  of  figs. 

"  Ihefigless  fig-tree."— ^tianw ;  Works,  ii.  184. 

*  f ig'-ment,  5.  [ha-t.  fignuntwni,  from  fingo  = 
to  feign,  to  invent.]  A  fiction;  a  story  in- 
vented ;  a  fabrication  :  a  fable. 

"They  likewise  reject  the  account  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Gauls  by  C'aniiilus,  and  of  the  recovery  of  the 
plmider  and  rausom,  :i3  a  figment  of  national  and 
family  vanity." — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist. 
(1855).  ch.  xii.,  pt.  v.,  §  82. 

*fi'-g6,  ^.      [FiCO.]     A  fig. 

"  Figo  for  thy  f  riemlahip." 

Sfiakesp. :  Henry  V.,  iii.  6. 

''  fig'-u-late,  ^  fig'~u-lat-ed,  a.  [LAt.flgu- 
latus.'i^A.  par.  oZ  figulo=io  mould,  to  fashion, 
from  fig,  root  of  fingo  =  to  indent,  to  shape.] 
Made  of  potter's  clay  ;  moulded,  fashioned, 
shaped. 

f ig'-U-line,  s.    [Lat.  fignlinus,  from  figulus  = 
a  potter.  ] 
Mln. .  A  name  given  to  potter's  clay. 

*  fig-U-ra-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [¥r.  figurahillte.]  The 
quality  of  being  figurable  ;  capability  of  or 
fitness  for  being  brought  into  a  certain  figure 
or  shape. 

^  f  ig'-u-ra-ble,  a.  [Fr.  figurable,  as  if  from 
a  Lat.  figurabHi'i,  from  figuro  =  to  figure, 
to  shape  ;  Bi\}. figurable;  lUil.  figurabile.]  That 
may  or  can  be  brought  to  and  retained  in  a 
certain  form  ;  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a 
certain  fixed  or  stable  form. 

"  The  differences  of  iihpressible  and  not  impressible, 
figurable  and  not  figurable,  acissible  and  not  scissible, 
are  plebeian  notions."— B«con.-  iVat.  Hist..  §  34G. 

*  fig'-u-ral,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  figuralis, 
fromjigura  =  a  figure  ;  O.  Sp.  figural;  Ital. 
figurale.] 

1.  Qrd.  Lang. :  Represented  by  a  figure  or 
delineation ;  consisting  of  figures  ;  pertaining 
to  figure  or  shape. 

"  Incongruities  have  been  committed  by  geographers 
in  the  figural  resemblances  of  several  regions."^ 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errours. 


fate,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  fre,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciih,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


flgurance— figure 
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2.  Mysic:  The  same  as  Fig  urate  (q.v.). 
flgural-numbers,  s.  pi.    The  same  as 

FiaURATE-NUMBEKS  (q.V.). 

*  f  ig'-U-ran^e,  s.  [Lat.  Jigurans,  pr.  par.  of 
figuro.]  The  act  of  expressing  some  form; 
the  delineation  of  some  ftgure.    {Ash.) 

fig'-u-rant  (m.),  f  ig -u-rante  (/.),  s.  [Fr., 
pr.  par.  ofjlgurer  —  to  make  a  figure,  to  ap- 
pear, to  dance  in  figures.] 

1.  One  who  dances  in  an  opera,  not  singly, 
but  in  groups  or  figures. 

2.  An  accessory  or  supernumerary  character 
on  a  stage,  who  appears  in  the  scenes,  but  has 
nothing  to  say. 

3.  One  who  figures  in  any  scene  without 
taking  a  prominent  part. 

*  f Xg'-U-rate,  a.  [Lat.  figuratus,  pa.  par.  of 
jiguro'=  to  give  a  figure  to,  to  shape,  to 
fashion ;  Jigura  =  a  figure,  shape.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literaliy: 

(1)  Of  a  certain  fixed  and  determinate  form. 

"  Plants  are  oMfigurate  and  determinate,  which  in- 
auiinftte bodies  are  not." — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  602. 

(2)  Resemlaling  anything  of  a  determinate 
form  or  figure :  as,  Jignrate  stones,  which  re- 
tain the  forms  of  shells,  &c. 

2.  Fig. :  Figurative,  metaphorical. 

"  There  laie  prluely  hidden  soitlq  figurate  and  mistl' 
cal  manner  o!  speaking." —  Udal :  Luke  xviil. 

n.  Uvsic :  Containing  a  mixture  of  discords 
along  with  concords. 

*  flgurate-counterpolnt,  s. 

MiLsic  :  The  same  as  Figured  •  countee- 
POiNT  (q.v.). 

^  flgurate -descant,  ;>. 

Music :  (See  extract). 

"  Pigurate-deecant  is  that  wherein  discords  are  con- 
cerned, as  well,  thoush  not  so  much,  na  concords ;  and 
may  well  be  termed  the  ornament  or  rhetorical  part  of 
music,  in  regard  that  in  this  are  introduced  all  the 
varieties  of  noints,  figures,  syncopes,  diversities  of 
measures,  and  whatever  elae  is  capable  of  adoruiug 
the  composition."— /Tarri*. 

figurate- numbers,  s.  yl.,  figurate- 
seiics,  s. 

Math. :  A  series  of  numbers  whicli  may  or 
do  represent  some  geometrical  figure,  in  rela- 
tion to  which  tliey  are  always  considered,  as 
triangular,  pyramidal,  hexagonal,  &c.,  num- 
bers. The  general  term  of  each  series  is 
?t(?i  +  JX^i  +  2)  .  ,  (n  +  m) 

1.2.3.4 (m  +  1) 

in  which,  m  determines  the  nature  of  the 
series,  and  n  is  dependent  upon  the  place  of 
the  required  term  of  the  series.  Figurate 
series  are  divided  into  orders,  when  m  =  0,  the 
series  is  of  the  1st  order;  when  m  =  1,  the 
series  is  of  tlie  2nd  order ;  when  vi  =  2,  the 
series  is  of  the  3rd  order,  and  so  on.  The 
figurate  series  of  the  first  order  is  the  series  of 
the  natural  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  .  .  .  n.  The 
figurate  series  of  the  second  order  has  for  its 


general  term 


n(n  + 1) 
1.2 


and  the  several  terms 


are  deduced  from  this  by  making  in  succession 
n  =  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.     The  resulting  series  is 
n(n  +  1) 


1,  3,  6,  10,  15,  21  .  , 


&c.       The 


number  of  this  series  are  called  triangular 
numbers,  because  they  express  the  number  of 
points  which  may  be  arranged  in  triangles. 


thus 


&c. 


The  series  of  square  numbers  is  1,  4,  9,  16,  25, 
36,  49,  &c.  The  series  of  pentagonal  numbers 
Is  1;  5,  12,  22,  35,  51,  &c. ;  and  of  hexagonal 
numbers  1,  6,  15,  28,  45,  06,  &c. 

•^  f  ig'-U-rat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  jigurat{e) ;  -ed.] 
Having  a  certain,  fixed,  or  determinate  form. 

"  The  number  30  ia  a  figarated  number,  because 
three  times  ten,  or  five  times  six,  make  this  number  " 
~-pQUer :  On  iho  Number  666,  p.  195. 

'ffig'-U-rate-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  figurate;  -ly.] 
In  a  figurate  or  figurative  manner;  figura- 
tively. 

"  Hee  dai-e  not  understand  this  thyng  ssfigurately 
spokoD."— Frith  :  }Vorkt,  p.  85. 

*fig-u-ra'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  figuratio,  from 
figitrdtus,  pa.  par.  of  figuro  =.  to  shape,  to 
figure ;  Ital.  fgurasione.] 


I.  Ordinary  Langxiage : 

1.  The  act  of  giving  a  certain  determinate 
form  to. 

"  If  motion  Ixt  in  a  certain  order,  there  followeth 
vivification  and  ^uraf ion  in  living  creatures  perfect." 
— Bacon  .  Natural  ilUtory,  §  521. 

2.  Detenuination  to  a  certain  form ;  con- 
figuration. 

"  I  will  first  consider  the  general  figuration,  and  then 
the  several  members."— iyo«o«.'  Ucmaim,  p.  14. 
4.  A  figure,  type,  or  symbol. 

"Considered  as  symbols,  imn^eB.  figurationg  ot  our 
Lord's  passion  and  sacrifice."—  Watcrland  :  Works,  viii. 
333. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Music :  A  mixture  of  fconcords  and  dis- 
cords. 

2.  Phil.  :  A  change  in  the  form  of  words 
without  a  change  in  the  meaning. 

fig'-u-ra-tive,  *  fyg-u-ra-tive.  a.  [Fr. 
Jiguratif;  Ital.  &  Sp.  figurativo,  from  Lat. 
figuratvs,  pa.  par.  of  figuro  ~  to  sliape,  to 
figure.  Puttenham,  in  1589,  ranked  this  word 
among  those  quite  recently  introduced  into 
the  language.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Eepresenting  something  of  a  figure  or 
type  ;  typical. 

"This,  they  will  say,  was  figurative,  and  served  by 
God's  appointment  but  for  a  time."— iZooAer  ;  Ecclei. 
Polity. 

2.  Used  in  a  metaphorical  sense ;  not  literal. 

"All  figurative  expressions  .  .  .  can  by  no  means 
be  accounted  lies."— Clarke :  Sermons,  vol.  iL,  ser.  133. 

3.  Full  of  figures  of  speech ;  flowery,  ornate. 
"They  will  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  figurative  lan- 
guage."—Bioir  .■  Lectures,  vol.  i.,  lect.  14. 

*  II.  Music :  The  same  as  Figurate  (q.v.). 

f  Jg'-u-ra-tive-ly,  *  ftrg-u-ra-tive-lie, 

"^  fyg-ur-a-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  figurative; 
-ly.]  In  a  figurative  manner ;  by  means  of  a 
figure  ;  in  a  metaphorical  or  figurative  sense  ; 
not  literally ;  typically;  symbolically. 

"  Christ  is  figuratively  and  sacramentally  presented 

In  the  temple  on  earth,"— ^oTvie .'    Works,  vol.   v., 

disc.  11. 

fig-U-ra-t)[Te-a£ss.  s.  [Eng.  figurative; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  figurative  or 
metaphorical. 

"Prom  the  figurativeness  of  these  expressions." — 
Clarke;  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser,  122. 

fig'-'ure,*feg-ure,  *flg-our,  ^fyg-ure,  s. 

[Fr.  figure,  from  IjSit.figura  =  a  thing  made, 
from  fig,  root  of  fingo  =  to  shape,  to  fashion, 
to  feign  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  figura.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  form  or  shape  of  anything  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  outlines  or  terminating  extre- 
mities. 

"A  figure  is  the  superficies,  circumscription,  and 
accomplished  lineament  of  a  body," — P.  HoUand: 
Plutarch,  p.  667. 

(2)  Shape,  form,  semblance. 

"  Doing  in  the  figure  of  a  lamb  the  feats  of  a  lion." — 
SJtakesp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  i.  1. 

(3)  The  external  form  of  a  person  or  thing, 
considered  with  regard  to  grace,  elegance, 
beauty,  or  their  opposites. 

"  A  good  figure  or  person,  in  man  or  woman,  gives 
credit  at  first  sight  to  the  choice  of  either." — HicJutrd- 
son.-  Clarissa. 

(4)  The  representation  of  any  form,  as  by 
carving,  modelling,  painting,  drawing,  em- 
broidery, weaving,  or  any  other  process. 
(Used  especially  of  the  human  body.) 

(5)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
"  To  arsmetrike  he  drough. 

And  h'ib  figours  drough  aldai  and  his  numbre  caste." 
St.  Edmund  Confessor,  223. 

*  (6)  A  character  in  writing. 

"Write  in  these  thejlj^ures  of  their  love," 

Shakesp.  :  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  1. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  appearance ;  the  impression  caused 
by  the  conduct,  manners,  or  actions  of  a 
person. 

"  Xot  a  woman  shall  be  unexplained  that  makes  a 
figure  either  as  a  inaid,  a  wife,  or  a  widow," — Addison  : 
Ouardian. 

(2)  One  who  plays  or  su.stains  a  part ;  a 
chai'acter  :  as.  He  is  the  principal  figure  in 
the  transaction. 

"Gerbert,  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  of  his 
time."— AthencEum,  Aug.  25, 183S. 

*(3)  Distinguished  appearance;  distinction. 

"The  speech,  I  believe,  was  not  so  much  designed 
by  the  knight  to  inform  the  court,  as  to  give  Mrn  a 
figure  in  my  eje."~Addis(m :  Spectator,  122. 


*  (4)  Magnificence,  splendour. 

"  To  the  world  uo  bugbear  is  so  great 
As  want  of  figure  and  a  sniaU  estate." 

Pope  :  Satires,  ill.  68. 

(5)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  7. 

"The  most  illiterate  speak  in ;iff"res  as  often  aa  tha 
most  learned."— Biair.-  Lectures,  vol.  i.,  lect,  14. 

(6)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8 

"  Whose  high  office  now 
Moses  ill.  figure  hears."       Milton:  P.  L.,  xIL  242. 

(7)  Something  conceived  in  the  mind ;  an 
idea,  an  imagination. 

"  To  scrape  the  figures  ont  of  your  husband's  brains.'' 
—S/iakesp. :  Merry  Wives  qf  Wi-ndsor,  iv.  2. 

(8)  Value,  price. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Arith. :  A  character  employed  to  repre* 
sent  a  number.  The  Arabic  figures  are  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0,  by  combinations  of  which 
any  possible  number  can  be  represented. 

"  Afl  in  accounts  cypliers  and  figures  pass  for  real 
sums,  so  in  human  affairs  words  pass  tor  things  them- 
selves."—Soiifft  .■  Sermons.   . 

*  2.  Astrol. :  A  horoscope  ;  a  diagram  of  the 
aspects  of  the  astrological  houses. 

"  She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure,  and 
such  daubery."— iSftafcesp  .■  Merry  Wives  ctf  WiTidsor, 
Iv.  2. 

3.  Dancing :  The  several  steps  which  a  dan- 
cer makes  in  order  and  cadence,  considered  as 
they  form  certain  figures  on  the  fioor. 

4.  Geom.  :  A  diagram  or  drawing  made  to 
represent  a  magnitude  upon  a  plane  surface. 

5.  Logic :  Tlie  form  of  the  syllogism  with 
respect  to  the  position  of  the  Middle  Term. 

"  Every  syllogism  is  said  to  be  in  one  of  three  ^^ures, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  middle  term  m  the 
premisses." — Thomson  :  Laws  qf  Thought,  %  05. 

6.  Music: 

(1)  A  form  of  melody  or  accompaniment 
maintained  throughout  the  phrase  in  which  it 
is  suggested.  In  a  melody,  figure  is  called 
sequence.  In  harmony  a  figure  relates  to  the 
rhythmical  observance  of  a  certain  form  in  alj 
the  accompanying  chords  to  the  melody. 

(2)  A  musical  phrase. 

(3)  A  florid  melody. 

(4)  [Figured  bass.] 

7.  Eliet. :  Any  mode  of  speaking  or  writing 
in  which  words  are  distorted  or  deflected  from 
their  literal  and  primitive  sense ;  the  use  of 
figurative  language  or  expressions ;  a  deviation 
from  the  rules  of  analogy  or  syntax. ' 

"  Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation. 
Figures  pedantlcal." 

Shakesp. :  Lave'a  Labour's  Lost,  v.  X 

8.  Theol. :  A  type,  representation,  or 
symbol. 

"  Who  is  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come.' — 
Romans  v.  14. 

^  To  make  or  cut  a  figure :  To  make  a  grand 
show  or  au  appearance  ;  to  cut  a  dash. 

"  Who  ruined  his  mother  that  he  might  cut  a  figure 
at  the  university." — Thackeray  :  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xL 

1[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
figure,  'tnetaphor,  allegory,  emhlem,  synibol,  and 
type:  ^'Figure  is  the  most  general  of  these 
terms,  comprehending  everything  which  is 
figured  by  means  of  the  imagination  ;  the  rest 
are  but  modes  of  the  figure.  The  figure  con- 
sists either  in  words  or  in  things  generally. 
...  It  is  the  business  of  the  imagination  to 
draw  figures  out  of  anything ;  the  metaphor 
and  allegory  consist  of  a  representation  by 
means  of  words  only.  .  .  .  The  metaphor  is  a 
figure  of  speech  of  the  simplest  kind,  by  whieli 
a  word  acquires  other  meanings  besides  that 
which  is  originally  affixed  to  it.  .  .  .  The 
allegm-y  is  a  continued  metaphor  when  attri- 
butes, modes,  and  actions,  are  applied  to  the 
objects  thus  figured.  .  .  .  The  ejn&/em  is  that 
sort  of  figure  of  thought  by  which  we  make 
corporeal  objects  to  stand  for  moral  pro 
perties.  ,  .  .  The  symbol  is  that  species  vc 
emblem  which  is  converted  into  a  constituted 
sign  among  men.  .  .  .  The  type  is  that  species 
of  emblem  by  which  one  object  is  made  to 
represent  another  mystically."  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  figure  and 
form,  see  Form. 

*  figure-caster,  s.  A  pretender  to  as- 
trology ;  a  fortime -teller. 

"  Some  have  dealt  with  him  ...  as  charmers,  and 
figure-casters." ~£p.  Sail:  Contempt.,  Christ  Among 
the  Gergesenes. 

*  figure-flinger,  a.  A  figure-caster ;  an 
astrologer. 

"  Quacks,  figure-flvngera,  jiettlf  oggers,  and  republican 
plotters  cannot  well  live  without  it.  — ^er,  Co'ii'"  " 
Essays;  Of  Confidence. 


bSil.  b^;  poit,  jtf^l;  cat,  9eU,  cborus,  9hln.  ben«b;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  ^enophon,  eylst.    ph  =  f, 
•mam.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion.  -jion  =  zhiin.   -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &o.  =  hel,  del. 
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*  figure-flinging,  s.  The  art  or  practice 
of  divination,  by  astrology. 

figure-head,  s. 

1.  Lit.  <&  Naut. :  The  ornamental  figure,  or 
part  of  a  figure  on  the  i.ead  or  prow  of  a  ship 
above  the  cutwater,  and  immediately  below 


FIOTJRE-HEAD. 

the  bowsprit.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  any 
ornament  or  ornamental  work  occupying  the 
place  of  tbe  figure-head  proper,  as  a  Fiddle- 
head  (q.v.). 

"  High  above  It,  gilt  and  splendid, 
Eoae  the  fif/ure-head  feTOcioTiB." 

LongfeJlow ;  The  Musician's  Tale. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  face  of  a  man.    (Slang.) 

figure-maker,  s.  A  modeller  or  maker 
of  figures  for  various  purposes,  as  anatomical 
models,  lay-figures,  &&, 

figure-stone,  s. 

Min.  :  Agalmatolite  :  so  called  from  its 
being  easily  carved  into  figures,  as  pagodas, 
images,  &e.  It  is  a  variety  of  talc-mica,  and 
occurs  in  various  colours,  white,  red,  brown, 
green,  grey,  &c. 

fig'-ure,  *  lyg-ure,  v.t  &  i.  [Fr.  figurer, 
from  liot.  Jiguro,  from  jlgtira  =  a  figure  ;  Sp. 
&LVoTi.jtgtirar ;  lial.  figurareJ]    [Figure,  s.] 

A*  Transitive : 

X,  Ordinary  Language ; 

1,  LiteTally : 

(1)  To  form  into  any  determinate  shape ;  to 
ikshion. 

"  Trees  and  herbs,  in  the  growing  forth  ol  their 
Doughs  and,  -jranches,  are  not  figured,  and  keep  no 
Crder.'— 5acon  :  ^atui-al  Eistory.     (Johnson.) 

*  (2)  To  note,  mark,  indicate,  or  represent 
by  characters  or  figures. 
"  Each  thought  was  visible  that  rolled  within, 
As  thro'  a  crystal  glass  i\i6  figured  hours  are  seen." 
Lryden :  On  the  Monument  of  a  Maiden  Lady. 

(3)  To  make  a  figure,  image,  likeness,  or  re- 

gresentation  of  anything,  as  by  carving,  draw- 
ig,  embroidery,  &c. 

(4)  To  cover,  adorn  or  ornament  with 
figures,  images,  or  representations  of  things ; 
to  variegate  with  patterns  or  devices. 

"  I'll  give  my  jewels  fora  set  of  beads,  .  .  , 
T/Ly  figured  goblets  for  a  dish  of  wood." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  II.,  iii.  3. 

(5)  To  diversify. 

"  The  vanity  top  of  heaven 
Figured  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  v.  2. 

(6)  To  calculate  ;  to  work  out  in  figures. 


(1)  To  represent  or  indicate  by  a  figure  or 
type ;  to  symbolize  ;  to  typify. 

"  Both  these   sacraments  were   fi^jured  in  Moyses 
law ;  baptisme  woAfigured  by  circumcision." — Tpndall  : 

Works,  p.  467. 

*  (2)  To  prefigure,  to  foreshow. 

"  In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event." 

Shakesp. :  3  IJenry  VI.,  ii  1. 

*  (3)  To  form  or  image  in  the  mind ;   to 
tmagine. 

"Thou  art  always ^^Mrinj?  diseases  in  me." 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 

*  (4)  To  show,  to  reveal,  to  disclose. 

"  I  would  I  knew  thy  heart." 
"  'TiB  figured  iu  my  tongue." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  1,  2. 

*  (5)  To    form    figuratively ;    to    use    in  a 
figurative  sense. 

*  (6)  To  indicate  indirectly  ;  to  express  by 
Bigns. 

"  He  refused  to  take  her  ;?f7wrc(Z  proffer." 

SJiakesp.  :  Pilgrim  of  Love,  52. 

II.  Music: 

1,  To  denote  or  suggest  the  accompanying 


chords  to  the  bass  by  certain  numbers  written 
above  or  below  the  notes. 

2.  To  embellish. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  work  or  calculate  in  figures  ;  to 
cipher. 

2.  To  make  a  figure ;  to  take  a  prominent  part. 
"Who  figured  in  the  TeheHion.",—  Bolingbroke: 
Spirit  of  Patriotism,  p.  283. 

1"  (1)  Tofinure  out :  To  ascertain  an  amount 
by  computation. 
(2)  To  figure  up :  To  add  up,  to  reckon. 

f ig'-ured,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Figure,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  Adorned  or  ornamented  with  figures 
or  devices. 

"  Hphlfield,  of  Hennemdorf,  in  Saxony,  1711-71,  in- 
vented a  loom  for  weaving  figured  fabrics,  the  model 
of  which  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Berlin 
Academy." — Knight:  Diet,  of  Mechanict. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Used  in  a  figurative  or  meta- 
phorical sense ;  figurative  ;  metaphorical. 

"  Figured  and  metaphorical  expressions  do  well  to 
illustrate  more  abstruse  and  unfamiliar  ideas,  which 
the  mind  is  not  yet  thoroughly  accustomed  to." — 
Locke.    (Johnson.) 

II.  Music :  The  same  as  Pigurate  (q.v.). 

figured-bass,  s. 

Music :  A  bass  having  the  accompanying 
chords  suggested  by  certain  numbers  above  or 
below  thj  notes.  It  is  at  present  the  most 
satisfactory  system  of  musical  shorthand. 
The  whole  of  the  notes  are  not  alwaj's  indi- 
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FROM  AN  ANTHEM,  "PRAISE  THE  LORD" 
(W.  HAYES). 

cated  by  a  corresponding  number  of  figures, 
because  one  number  generally  implies  two  or 
more  to  complete  the  chord.  When  there  is 
no  figure,  it  is  understood  that  the  common 
chord  of  such  a  note  is  to  oe  used  as  its  har- 
mony.   (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

figured-counterpoint,  s. 

Mu^ic  :  Figured- counterpoint  is  where  se- 
veral notes  of  various  lengths,  with  synco- 
pations and  other  ornamental  lengths  are  set 
against  the  single  notes  of  the  Canto  fermo 
(Grove. ) 

figured-melody,  5. 

Music :  The  breaking  up  of  the  long  notes 
of  the  church  melodies  into  larger  or  more 
rapid  figures  or  passages. 

figured-muslin,  s. 

Fabric ;  Muslin  in  which  a  figure  or  pattern 
is  worked. 

*  f ig'-ure-less, a.  [^ng. figure;  -less.'\  Shape- 
less. 

"  Timeless  infanta  ...  those  figures  JipMre^esi." 
Sylvester  :  Du  Bartaa ;  The  Tropheis,  682. 

*  f  i-giir'-i-al,  a.    [Ens.  figur(e);   -ial.]    Re- 
presented by  figure  or  delineation. 

*  f  ig -U-rie,  s.     [Bug.  figure  ;  -ie  =  -3/.]     Em- 
broidery. 

"  For  cloth  of  gold  or  tinsel  figurie.'—Qascoigne  : 
Steele  Qlas,  p.  71. 

fig'-ur-mg,  pr.  par.,  u.,  ^  s.    [Figure,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  partid^.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C^  As  subst. :  The  act  of  representing  or 
depicting  in  figure  ;  that  which  is  figured  ;  a 
fancy. 

"The  divers  figurings  of  the  brain." — QlanvUl: 
Scepsis  SdcntifiAia,  ch.  xxii. 

*  f  ig'-u-rfst,  «.    [Bng.  figur{e) ;  -ist  ] 

1.  One  who  makes  use  of  or  interprets  figures. 

"  Least  of  all  does  he  favour  the  flgurists  or  me- 

moridliata."— tfafcrtand;   Works,  vii.  464. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

'*  The  Symbolists,  Flgurists,  and  Signlficatiflta,  .  .  . 
are  of  opinion  that  the  faithful  at  the  Lord's  Supper 
do  receive  nothing  but  the  naked  and  bare  signs.  '— 
Refers :  On  the.  Thirty-nine  Articles,  p.  289. 

f  ike,  fyke,  s.    [Fike,  v.] 

1.  Restlessness  caused  by  any  trifling  an- 
noyance ;  fidgetiness 


2.  Teasing  peculiarity  in  acting  which  gives 
trouble  ;  fussiness. 

fike,  fyke,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Fidge.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  fidget,  to  be  restless,  to 
bustle  about. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  give  trouble  to,  to  vex,  to 
annoy. 

*  fik-el,  *  fik-ele,  a.    [Fickle,  a.] 

*  fik-ele,  v.i.     [Fickle  (1),  v.] 

*  fikelare,  s.    [Fikele,  v.]    A  flatterer, 

"  Thes  fikelares  meater  ie  to  wrien,  and  to  belien 
thet  goiig  thurl." — Ancren  liiwle,  p.  84. 

fik-e-ry,  fyk-e-rie,  s.  [Eng.  ^fce;  -ry.i 
Minute  exactness,  petty  trouble  about  trifies  ; 
fussiness. 

"  'I  canna  understand,'  said  he,  'what  for  a'  this 
fykerie's  about  a  lump  o'  yird.'  "—The  Entail,  i.  306. 

fik'-ie,  f ik'-Sr,  a.     (Eng.  fike  ;  -y.] 

1.  Causing  trouble ;  troublesome;  vexatious 

2.  In  a  restless  or  imsettled  state,  like  one 
still  fidgeting. 

"  My  Lor  there  is  hyte  sjxd  fykie ;  there's  a  gale  ia 
hifl  tail,  said  they,  light  where  it  may."— A  CMhaize, 
i.  154. 

fik'-ing,  a.  [Fike,  v.]  Fidgeting;  fiddle- 
faddling;  anxious  about  trifles  ;  restless. 

"  She  wad  rather  lock  up  a  haill  ward  than  be  fikina 
about  thae  niff-uaffy  gentles  that  gae  sae  muckle  fash 
in  their  fancies." — Scott :  6uy  Mannering,  ch.  xliv. 

*  fil,  S.      [FiLLT.] 

fil'-a'-ceous  (ceous  as  shus),   a.     [Lat. 

filum  =  a   thread.]     Consisting    of   threads  ; 

composed  of  threads  or  thread-like  fibres. 

"  They  make  cables  of  the  bark  of  lime  trees ;  it  is 

he  stalk  that  makethtbe^oceou*  matter  commonly, 

and  sometimes  the  down  that  groweth  above." — Bacon: 

Natural  History,  §  614^ 

*  f  il'-ap-er,  s.  [Norman  Fr.  filace  —  a  file  or 
thread  on  which  the  records  of  courts  were 
filed  ;  Fr.  filasse  =  fiax  ready  to  be  spun ;  Lat^ 
filum  =  a  thread.] 

Old  Law  :  An  officer  in  the  Common  Pleas, 
so  called  beeause  he  filed  those  writs  on  which 
he  made  process.  There  were  fourteen  of  them 
in  their  several  divisions  and  counties,  and 
by  them  all  original  processes,  real,  personal, 
and  mixed,  were  made  out. 

fi-la'-go,  s.     [Lat.  filum  ~  a  thread ;  from  the 

delicate  threads  or_;ito  which  cover  the  plant.] 

Bat. :  Cudwort,  a  genus  of  Composite  plants, 

chiefly  annuals.     Three  species  are  known  in 

Britain  ;  occurring  in  diy  banks,  pastures,  &c. 

fil'-a-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  filamentum^ 
from  filo  —  to  wind  thread ;  filum.  =  a  thread.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  slender,  thread-like  pro- 
cess ;  a  fibre  or  fine  thread  of  which  flesh, 
nerves,  skin,  roots,  &c.,  are  composed. 

"  They  divided  or  slived  it  longwise  into  small  jKo- 
ments  with  the  point  of  a  needle  or  bodkin."— P. 
Holland  ■  Plinie,  bk.  xxv,,  cb.  v. 

2.  Bot. :  That  part  of  the  stamen  which 
supports  the  anther.  The  filament,  when 
structurally  considered,  is  found  to  consist  of 
a  thin  epidermis,  on  which  occasionally  sto- 
mata  and  hairs  occur,  and  of  a  layer  of  cellu- 
lar tissue  enclosing  a  bundle  of  spiral  vessels,, 
which  traverses  its  whole  length,  and  ter- 
ininates  at  the  union  between  the  filament 
and  the  anther.  The  filaments  of  Callitriclie 
verna  are  said  to  have  no  vessels.  The  fila- 
ment is  usually,  as  its  name  imports,  filiform 
or  thread-like,  cylindrical,  or  slightly  tapering 
towards  its  summit.  It  is  often,  however, 
thickened,  compressed,  and  flattened  in  vari- 
ous ways.  It  sometimes  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  petal,  or  becomes  petaloid  :  occa- 
sionally it  is  subulate  or  slightly  broadened  at 
the  base,  and  drawn  out  into  a  point  like  an 
awl,  and  at  other  times  it  is  clavate,  or  narrow 
below  and  broad  above. 

The  filament  varies  much  in  length  and  iu 
fineness.  The  length  bears  a  relation  to  that 
of  the  pistil,  and  to  the  position  of  the  flower, 
whether  erect  or  drooping ;  the  object  being 
to  bring  the  anther  into  more  or  less  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  upper  part  of  the  pistil, 
so  as  to  allow  the  pollen  to  be  scattered  on  it. 
The  filament  is  usually  of  sufficient  solidity  to 
support  the  anther  in  an  erect  position  ;  but 
sometimes,  as  in  Grasses,  LHtorella,  and 
Plantago,  it  is  very  delicate  and  capillary  or 
hair-like,  so  that  the  anther  is  pendulous. 
The  filament  is  usually  continuous  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  bent 
or  jointed,     (Balfour.) 


fEte,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f4ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,    pot 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e^    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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iil-a-men-tar-y,  a.  [Eng.  fUament;  -ary.] 
Having  the  nature  or  character  of  a  filament ; 
formed  by  a  filament.    (Owen.) 

fll-gr-men'-tSid,  a.  [Eng.  filament;  Gr. 
elfios  (eidos)  =  appearance.]  Having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  filament ;  like  a  filament. 

fSl-a-men -tose,  fil-a-men -tous,  a.  (Ft. 

filaTnenteux,  from  Lat,  Jilmmntum.  =  a  slender 
thread.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Like  a  filament  or  fine  thread ; 
consisting  of  filaments. 

2,  Bot. :  Bearing  filaments. 

filamentous  tissue,  s. 

Anat. :  The  same  as  Areolae  tissue  (q.v.). 
{Quain.) 

fi-l^n'-der,  «■  [Btym.  not  apparent ;  cf. 
philander.] 

Zool. :  Halmatunis  As%ati(yus,  a  species  of 
kangaroo  found  in  the  North  of  Australia,  in 
the  region  of  King  George's  Sound.  It  is 
ahout  the  size  of  a  common  rabhit,  and  has  a 
slender  and  rather  short  tail,  which  is  some- 
what scaly.  The  ears  are  short  and  round, 
and  the  hind  feet  short.  It  is  also  called  the 
Short-tailed  Kangaroo. 

fil'-an-der^»  *  fel'-an-derf ,  s.  [Fr.  filaii- 
dreSy  from  Lat.  filum  =  a  thread.]  A  disease 
in  hawks,  consisting  of  filaments  or  strings  of 
coagulated  blood,  occasioned  by  the  violent 
rupture  of  a  vein.  The  term  is  also  used  to 
denote  certain  small  thread-like  worms  found 
in  the  ijitestines. 

fi'-lar,  a.  [Lat.  fil(u7n)  =  a  thread  ;  Eng.  ad,], 
surf,  -ar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  thread : 
specif,  applied  to  a  micrometer,  microscope, 
&c.,  having  threads  or  wires  across  its  field  of 
view. 

fll-ar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  fHum  =  a  thread  ;  neut. 
adj.  pi.  suff.  -aria.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Entozoa,  of  the  order 
CcElelmintha,  and  family  Nematoidea.  The 
tody  is  filiform,  very  long,  and  nearly  uni- 
form ;  head  not  distinct  from  the  body  ;  mouth 
round  or  triangular,  naked  or  with  papillge : 
it  is  white,  yellowish,  or  red.  They  are  most 
commonly  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity  and 
between  the  peritoneal  folds  of  mammalia  and 
birds,  in  the  air-cells  of  the  latter,  sometimes 
in  the  sub- cutaneous  cellular  tissue.  Species 
are  also  met  witli  in  reptiles,  fishes,  and  in- 
sects. Filaria  medinensis  is  the  Hair-  or 
Guinea-worm,  which  is  common  in  hot  cli- 
mates, but  the  countries  where  it  most  abounds 
are  Arabia,  Upper  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and 
Guinea.  Its  habitat  may  be  roughly  described 
as  the  inter-tropical  regions  of  tlie  Old  World. 
(Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

fil-g.-ri'-a-dse,  f il-a-ri'-i-dre,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  filaria;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  parasitic  thread-like 
•worms,  of  which  Filaria  is  the  type. 

*fil-at'-er-y,  s.  [O.  Fr.  filatere,  from  Lat. 
phylacterium ;  Gr.  tbvKaKTqpiov  (phulakterion).  ] 
A  phylactery  (q.v.). 


*  f  il'-ar-tor-^,  s.    [Lat.  filum  =  a  thread.]    A 
macliine  for  forming  or  spinning  threads. 

*fll'-a-ture,  s.     [Lat.  filum  =  a  thread.] 

1.  The    act   of   forming  or  spinning  into 
threads. 

2.  A  reel  for  drawing  ofi"  silk  from  cocoons. 

3.  Afilatory  (q.v.). 

4.  An  establishment  for  reeling  silk. 

*fil'-a-zer,  s.    [Filacer.] 

f  n -bert,   *  phil-i-berd,    *  phil-i-bert. 
fil-berd,  *  fil-berde,  *  tyi-berde,  *  fyi- 

byrde,  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin.  Ac- 
cording to  Skeat  it  is  named  after  St.  Phili- 
bert,  whose  feast  is  on  August  22  (O.S.). 
According  to  Wedgwood  the  word  is  fill  beard, 
because  the  nut  just  fills  the  cup  made  by 
the  beards  of  the  calyx.  In  German  the 
filbert  is  called  Lambert's  nuss  =  Lambert's 
nut :  St.  Lambert's  day  being  on  Sept.  17.] 
Tlie  nut  or  fruit  of  the  cultivated  hazel,  Cory- 
Itis  avellana.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  con- 
taining a  kernel  which  has  a  mild,  farinaceous, 
oily,  and  very  agreeable  taste. 

"  The  time  ia  fit,  and  filberds  waxen  ripe." 

Browne ;  ShepJieras  Pipe. 


filbert-shaped,  u,.  Of  an  oval  shape, 
like  a  filbert. 

filbert-tree,  *  filberd-tre,  *  fylberd- 
tre,  «.    The  hazel  (q.v.). 

"  Bee  moms,  a  fylberdtre." — Wright  :  VoJ.  of  Vocab., 

p.  228. 

fil9h,  v.t.  &  i.  [From  fill  (cf.  talk  from  tell, 
stalk  from  steal,  where  fc  is  a  formative  addi- 
tion). Fil  represents  Mid.  Eng.  feleii  =  to 
hide;  Icel.  fela;  Goth,  filhan ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
felalian  (Skeat),'] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  steal,  especially  things  of 
small  value  ;  to  pilfer. 

"  Hifl  pilfered  powder  in  yoii  nook  he  hoards. 
And  thefUched  lead  the  chui'ch's  roof  affords." 

Scott :  The  Poacher. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  thieve,  to  steal,  to_piIfer. 

"  The  champion  robheth  by  night, 
And  prowleth  aDd^icft^tftby  daie." 

Tusser :  Husbandry, 

*  f  il^h,  6.  [Filch,  v.]  That  which  is  filched, 
or  stolen. 

"  Thus  we  throw  up  our  nab-cheata  first  for  joy, 
And  than  oxir  filcltes." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Begga.y's  Bush,  iii.  1. 

f il9li'-er,  5.  [Eng.  ^?c?l;  -er.]  One  who  filches; 

a  petty  thief ;  a  pilferer. 

fil9ll'-mg,  jrr.  -par.,  w.,  &  s.     [Filch,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  ^'erb). 

C.  ^5  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  pilfering 
or  thieving. 

"  With  his  eontiuuall  and  immeasurable  filching." — 
P.  Holland  .  Plinie,  vol.  L,  p.  251. 

f  il^h'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  filching ;  -ly.]  In  a 
thieving,  pilfering  manner ;  by  pilfering ;  like 
a  petty  thief. 

*  fild-ale,   *  f ilk-ale,   s.     [A.S.  fillen  =  to 

fill,  and  ale.]  An  ale  feast.  An  old  extortion 
by  which  officers  of  the  forests  and  bailiffs  of 
hundreds  compelled  people  to  supply  them 
with  liquor.  It  was  prohibited  by  the  Carta 
de  Foresta. 

file  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  fila  •-=  a. 
string  of  things,  from  Lat.  filum  =  a  thread.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Lit. :  A  thread,  or  string. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  string,  line,  or  piece  of  wire  on  which 
papers  are  strung,  in  order  for  preservation 
and  convenience  of  reference. 

"Either  it  ia  there,  or  it  ia  upon  a  fiZe  with  the 
duke's  own  letters  in  my  tent.'-— Hhakesp.  :  All's  Well 
TJiat  Ends  Wall.  iv.  3. 

*  (2)  A  thread,  as  of  discourse ;  the  course  of 
thought  or  narration. 

"  Dorothea  did  not  interrupt  the;W«  of  her  history." 
—Shelton  :  Don  Quixote,  iv.  1. 

(3)  The  papers  or  other  documents  strung 
on  a  file ;  a  collection  of  papers  arranged  in 
order  of  date  or  subject  for  the  sake  of  ready 
reference  :  as,  a.  file  of  newspapers. 

*  (4)  A  catalogue,  list,  roll,  or  series. 

"  The  file  of  heroick  poets  is  very  short."— Z>r3/ifen  / 
Discourse  on  Ep'ick  Poetry. 

*  (5)  A  rank,  series,  or  class. 

"  The  petitions  being  thus  iirepared,  do  you  continu- 
ally set  apart  an  hour  in  a  day  to  peruse  those,  and 
then  rank  them  into  several  fiies,  according  to  the 
subject  matters."— 5a con, 

*  (6)  A  crowd,  a  body. 

"  A  ^ie  of  boys  behind." 

Shakesp. :  Eenry  Till.,  V.  4. 

II.  Military: 

1.  A  row  of  soldiers  ranged  one  behind  the 
other  from  front  to  rear ;  hence  used  for  the 
number  of  men  making  up  the  depth  of  a 
battalion  or  squadron. 

2.  Two  soldiers. 

"  The  Colonel    had   called  for  a  file  with  loaded 
muskets."— J/acauio-a/ -•  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 
U  (1)  On  file :  In  orderly  and  systematic  pre- 
servation. 

(2)  Jtank  and  file: 

Mint. :  All  the  privates  and  corporals  of  a 
regiment  who  take  their  places  in  the  ranks, 
and  are  arranged  \i\  files.  All  other  non-com- 
missioned officers  take  part  in  the  third,  or 
supernumerary  rank,  and  do  not  come  under 
this  denomination. 

**  For  what  had  he  to  with  laurela  ? 
He  was  only  one  of  the  rank  and  file." 

Lover :  The  Soldier. 

(3)  File-leader,  *  file-lead : 
Military : 

(a)  The  soldier  placed  in  front  cf  a  file. 


*  (&)  A  captain  of  a  troop. 
'"The  same  "grade  preccesely,' answered  Dalgetty; 
' ritt-master  signifying  HtersAly  file-leader.    —Scott: 
Legend  of  Montrose,  ch.  ii. 

(4)  File-Tnarching : 

Milit. :  The  marching  of  a  line  two  deep,  so 
that  the  front  and  rear  rank  march  side  by  side. 

fae(2),  s.     [A.S.  feol;   cogn.  with  But.  vijl; 
Dan.  ful:  Svf.fil;  0.  H.  Ger.  fihcila,  fi^ala; 
Gev./eile;  Russ.  pito,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"They  had  a  file  lor  the  mattocks  and  for  the 
colters,  and  for  the  forks  and  for  the  axea,  and  to 
sharpen  the  goads,"—!  Sam,  xiii.  21. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Any  means  used  to  polish,  smoothen,  or 
refine. 

"  Through  the  frankness  of  my  hiirdy  style, 
Mock  the  nice  touches  of  the  critic  a  ^iia." 

Akensidc  :  bk.  ii.,  ode  1. 

(2)  Smooth,  polished  style. 

"  And  were  it  not  ill  fitting  for  t\nBfile, 
To   sing   of  hills  and   woods  mongst  warrefl  and 
kniifhts.''  Spenser :  Of  JtlutalnUtie.  viL  6. 

II.  Mach,  :  A  steel  instrument  for  abrading 
or  smoothing  surfaces,  and  having  raised 
cutting  edges  (teeth)  made  by  the  indentations 
of  a  chisel.  Files  are  ranked  according  to 
shape,  size,  and  fineness  of  cut.  A  double- 
cut  file  is  one  having  two  sets  of  teeth  crossing 
obliquely  ;  a  single-cut,  or  fioat  file,  is  one 
having  but  one  row  of  teeth.  The  sculptor's 
file  is  known  as  a  rifHer,  and  is  curved  in 
various  forms. 

file-blanlE,  s.  A  piece  of  soft  steel,  shaped 
and  ground  ready  for  cutting,  to  form  a  file. 

file-carrier,  s,  A  tool-holder,  like  the 
stock  of  a  frame-saw,  and  used  to  mount  a 
file  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  saw. 

file-chisel,  s,  A  chisel  used  for  cutting, 
files. 

file-cleaner,  s.  A  scratch-brush  of  wire  ; 
a  thin  brass  edge  which  acts  as  a  rake  ;  a 
card  such  as  is  used  in  carding  cotton.  To  re- 
move wood,  dip  the  file  in  hot  water  to  swell 
the  wood.  It  is  then  removed  by  a  hard 
brush  ;  the  warmth  evaporates  the  moisture. 

file-cutter,  o.    A  cutter  or  maker  of  files. 

file-cutting,  s.  The  act  or  art  of  cutting 
files. 

File-cutting  machine:  A  machine  by  which 
files  are  cut  automatically. 

file-fish,' 5. 

Zool. :  A  name  given  to  the  Balistidse,  a 
family  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  Plec- 
tognathi,  from  the  toothed  character  of  the 


file-fish. 


dorsal  spine.  Halistes  capriscus  is  a  rare 
capture  on  British  shores,  but  has  been  taken 
more  frequently  off  the  north  of  Scotland,  tbe 
west  of  Ireland,  and  the  English  Channel. 
They  grow  to  a  length  of  fourteen  inches. 
[Balistes,  Balistid-e.] 

file-grinding,  s.  The  act  or  art  of  sur- 
facing file-blanks  (q.v.). 

File-grinding  machine :  A  machine  for  sur- 
facing forged  or  rolled  file-blanks  to  bring 
them  to  form  previous  to  cutting. 

file-sharpening,  s.    A  process  by  which 
.  a  new  edge  is  given  to  files  by  the  Sand-blast 
(q.v.)  without  forging  and  re-cutting. 

file-shell,  s. 

Conchol. :  A  bivalve  mollusc  of  the  genus 
Pholas. 

file-Stripper,  5.  A  machine  in  which  a 
worn-out  file,  after  being  softened  by  heat  and 
slow  cooling,  is  smoothed  to  prepare  it  for 
being  re- cut. 


t>6il,  b^;  poiit,  J4$^I;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  ^hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.   ph  ^t» 
Hsian,  -tian  —  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§tion  =  zhun.    -oious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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file  (3),  s.  [Prob.  the  same  word  as  vile  (q.v.).] 
"^  1.  A  vile,  wretclied,  mean,  contemptible 
fellow. 

"  Yit  auaiiced  he  that^e  uiitiUe  a  faire  thing." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p,  237. 

2.  A  shrewd,  artful,  or  cunning  person. 
{Slang.) 

file  (1).  v.t.  &  1.    [File  (1),  s.] 
A,  Transitive : 
I.  Ordiimry  Language : 

1.  To  place  or  string  upon  a  file  :  as,  To  file 
papers ;  to  arrange  papers  in  order,  endorsing 
the  title,  date,  &c.,  of  each  on  the  back. 

2.  To  bring  before  a  court  or  legislative 
body  by  presenting  the  proper  papers  in  a 
Regular  way  :  as,  To  file  a  petition  or  bill. 

"An  application  to  ^Ze  petitiona  in  liquidation  mode 
on  the  previous  day  had  peeu  adjouruea." — Daily  Tele- 
graph, Aug.  G7,  1883, 

II,  Law :  To  place  upon  the  flies  or  among 
the  records  of  a  court ;  to  note  upon  a  paper 
the  fact  and  date  of  its  reception  iu  court. 

S.  Intransitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  march  in  »  file  or  line,  not 
abreast,  but  one  by  one. 

"All  ran  down  ^vithout  order  or  ceremony,  'till  we 
drew  up  in  good  order,  and  filed  oS.'—Tatler. 
*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  move  in  order  and  succession. 

"  Did  all  the  grosser  atoms  at  the  call 
Of  chance  if(e  off  to  form  the  pond'rous  ball. 
And  undutermined  into  order  fall?" 

Blackmore:  Creation,  bk.  i. 

2.  To  march  or  move  in  a  line ;  to  keep 
pace. 

"  My  endeavours 
Have  ever  come  too  short  of  ray  desires, 
YstfiZed  with  my  abilities." 

Hhakesp. :  Eenry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

file  (2),  -^iyien,  *fylin,  v.t.  [File  (2),  s.; 
O.  H.  Ger.  filon ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vilen ;  Dut. 
vijlen;  Sw.  fi,la ;  I)a.Ti.  file."] 

I.  Lit. :  To  rub  smooth  or  down  with  a  file; 
to  polish  or  cut  away  with  a  file. 

""Was  never  ;!Ze  yet  half  so  wellyfiled 
To  file  %  file  for  any  siulthe's  enteut," 

Wj/att :  The  Abused  Lover  seeth  his  Foly. 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  smooth  or  polished  ;  to  polish  ; 
to  refine. 

"  His  humour  ia  lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory,  his 
tongue ^ed,  and  his  eye  ambitious."— SAofteap.  ,■  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  v.  1. 

2.  To  cut  away  or  oflF. 

"  They  which  would  fiXe  away  most  from  the  large- 
ness of  that  offer,  do  in  more  sparing  times  acknow- 
ledge little  \bss."— Booker  :  Ecdes.  Polity. 

•file  (3),  v.t.  lA.S.fylan,  from/wZ=foul(q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  dirty,  to  defile,  to  pollute ;  to  disgrace, 
to  degrade,  to  sully. 

"A  word  that  I  abhor  to  ^7«  my  lips  with." 

Toumeur :  Reveiiger's  Tragedie. 

2.  To  infect ;  to  diffuse  contagion. 

"  Gif  thair  war  any  peraounis,  that  had  na  gudis  to 
find  thame  self,  put  forth  of  ony  towne,  thay  of  the 
town  sould  ftnd  thame,  and  not  lat  thame  pas  away 
frae  the  place,  that  thay  war  depute  to  remane,  tofyle 
the  countrie  about;  thame  ?"—Acifi  Jos.  II.,  1455,  c  63 
(ed.  1566). 

IL  Scots  Law : 

1.  To  calumiuate  ;  to  accuse, 

"  If  they  had  been  permitted,  were  ready  to  file,  by 
their  delation,   aundry  gentlewomen,   and    others  of 

laah.ion."~~Fountai7ihaU  :  Decisions,  i,  14. 

2.  To  find  guilty  ;  to  pronounce  guilty. 

"  Q-if  amie  man  is  fyled  or  condemned  of  that  crime, 
his  judgement  and  punishment  of  his  life  and  limme 
dependB  ouly  vixm  the  Kinges  benetite  and  gude  will." 
—Reg.  Maj.,  B.  iv.,  c.  1.  §  5. 

*  ftle-mot,  '*  phile-mot,  s.     [A  corraption 

of  Fr.  feuille-morte  =  a  dead  leaf.]  A  brown 
or  yellowish-brown  colour ;  the  colour  of  a 
faded  leaf.    [Fisuillehoet.] 

"The  colours  you  ought  to  wish  for  are  blue  or 
fiZemot,  turned  up  with  red."— ,SM»i/'(;  Advice  to  Ser- 
vants, 

fil'-er,  s.  [Eng.  fl.le  (2),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
files ;  one  who  uses  a  file  in  cutting  and 
polishing  metals,  &c. 

fUe^^  a.  pi.  [File  (2),  s.]  A  familiar  term 
among  the  peasantry  of  the  South  of  England 
for  the  striated  and  tubeiculated  spines  of 
Cidaris. 

*  fil-et,  s.    [Fillet.] 

*  file'-wort,  5.    [Eng,  file,  and  wort.] 

Bot.  :  A  plant,  Filago  tnimvia. 

fil'-l-al,  a.     [As  if  from  a.  Lat.  filialis,  from 


filius  —  a  son  ;  filia  =  a  daughter ;  Fr,,  Sp.,  & 
Port,  filial ;  Ital.  filiale.  ] 

1,  Pertaining  to  a  son  or  daughter ;  be- 
coming or  befitting  a  child  in  relation  to  his 
parents. 

"  That  struggle  oi  filia!  duty  with  conjugal  affection." 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*  2.  Beai'ing  the  relation  of  a  son. 

"  Thus  the  filial  Godhead  answering  spoke." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  722. 

*  f il-i-al'-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  ^;ia^;  -ity.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  a  son.    {Ash.) 

^  f il'-i-al-ly,    adv.     [Eng.  filial;  -ly.]    In    a 
filial  m'anner  ;  in  a  manner  befitting  a  child. 
"  There  is  uo  servant  of  God  but  feares  filially." — 
Bishop  Hall .'   Workes :  A  Holy  Panegyrick. 

*  fil'-i-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  filial;  -ness.]  The 
relation  of  a  son.    {Ash.) 

*fil'-i-ate,  v.t.     [Affiliate.] 

1.  To  adopt  as  a  child  ;  to  establish  a  filia- 
tion between ;  to  connect  as  by  descent. 

"The  three  kings  of  Cologne  weie^iaieti  upon  her." 
— Souihey :  The  Doctor,  ch.  xci, 

2.  To  attribute,  to  assign. 

"  No  one  can  hesitate  at  filiating  them  ujjou  the 
ijMissimus  Luther."— iSo«(Ae^;  The  Doctor,  ch.  ccxxxi. 

*  f il-i-a'-tion,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  filiatio, 

from  Lat.  filiiis  =  a  son  ;  filia  —  a  daughter  ; 

Sp.filiacion;  Ital. fiUazione.] 

1.  The  relation  of  a  son  or  child  to  his 
father  ;  the  correlative  of  paternity. 

"  The  relation  of  paternity  and  filiation  between  the 
first  affiliate  and  second  person  ...  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  denomination  thereof,  must  needs  be  eternal." 
— Hale  :  Origin  of  Mankind. 

2.  The  fixing  of  a  bastard  child  upon  some 
one  as  its  father ;  affiliation. 

fil'-i-beg,   i-.      [FiLLIBEO.] 

fil'-i-biis-ter,  s.  fSp-  fiUhustero,  from  Eng. 
freebooter,  from  Dut.  vrijbuiter,  from  vrij- 
buiteii  =  to  rob,  to  plunder.]  Origiually  one  of 
a  number  of  buccaneers,  who  infested  the 
West  Indian  seas,  preying  on  the  Spanish 
commerce  with  South  America  ;  now  applied 
to  any  lawless  military  adventurer,  especially 
one  in  quest  of  plunder ;  a  freebooter,  a 
pirate.  Applied  more  especially  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Lopez  in  his  expedition  to  Cuba  in 
1851,  and  to  those  of  William  Walker,  wlio, 
after  various  military  enterprises  in  Central 
America,  was  taken  and  shot  on  Sept.  12, 1860. 

tfil'-i-biis-ter.  v.i.  [Filibuster,  s.]  To 
act  as  a  filibuster  or  freebooter. 

*fil'-l-bUS-ter-i§m,  s.      [Eng.  filibuster; 

-ism.]    The  act  of  filibustering ;  buccaneering, 
freebooting. 

fil'-i-cal,  a.  [Lat.  filix  (genit.  filicis),  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Filices  or  Ferns  :  as,  the  Filical  Alliance. 
{Lindley.) 

fil-i-ca'-les,  s,  pi.  [From  Lat.  filix  (genit. 
filicis)  =  a  fern,  and  m.  &  f.  pi.  suff.  -ales.] 

J^ot.  :  An  alliance  of  Acrogens,  containing 
the  Ferns  (q.v.). 

fil'-i-^es,  a.  pL  [Lat,,  nom.  pi.  of  filix  =  a 
fern.] 

Bot. :  The  scientific  name  of  the  Fern  order 
or  alliance.  It  was  used  by  Linnseus,  Jnssieu, 
&c.,  and  is  still  often  employed,  as  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  who  calls  it  an  order,  and  in- 
cludes under  it  as  tribes  the  different  types  of 
Ferns,  made  by  Lindley  orders  in  bis  Filical 
Alliance.     [Fern.] 

f  i-li5'-ic,  a.    [Lat.  filix  (genit.  filicis)  =  a  fern ; 

■  ic] 

CJiem. :  Prepared  from  or  in  any  way  per- 
taining to  any  of  the  Filices. 


filiclc  acid. 


OH 


CUni. :  C14H19O5,  or  CgHo^O  ■(C4H7O).  The 
0(C4H70) 
dibutjTic  ether  of  phoroglucin,  C6H3(OH)3. 
Filicic  acid  occurs  in  the  root  of  As2ndium 
filix.  It  is  extracted  by  ether,  as  crystalline 
powder,  which  melts  at  161^  Fused  with 
potash  it  yields  phoroglucin  and  butyrate  of 
potassium. 

fi-li9'-i-form,  u.  [Lat.  filix  {genit.  filicis)  =^ 
a  fern,  and  forma  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the 
shape  or  appearance  of  a  fern  ;  filicoid. 


f ir-i-9ite,  s.  [Lat.  ^;ia;(genit.  filicis)=  a  fern, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ite.]  A  fossil  fern  or  filicoid 
plant. 

fil'-l-cSid,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  filix  {genit.  filids)  = 
a  fern,  and  Gr.  etfios  {eidos)  =  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  appearance  of  a 
fern ;  fern-like  ;  filiciform.  (Applied  to  plants 
recent  or  fossil,  which  resemble  or  paiiiake  of 
the  nature  of  the  fern-tribe.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  plant  having  the  appearance 
of  a  fern. 

t  fil-i-c6i'-de-£0,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  filix  (genit 
filicis)  =  a  fern,  and  Gr.  eZSos  (eidos)  =  form, 
appearance.] 
Palceobot.  :  Fern-like  plants. 

t  f  il-i-c6l'-6-g^,  s.  [Lat.  filix  (genit.  filicis) 
=  a  fern,  and  Gr.  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 
The  study  of  ferns. 

*  f i-li'-e-t^,  5.  [ha.t.  filiiis  =  3,  son.]  The 
relation  of  a  son  to  his  father ;  sonship  ;  filia- 
tion.   (J.  S.  Mill:  Logic,  bk.  i.,  ch,  ii.,  §  7.) 

*  fil-if '-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  filum  =  a  thread, 
fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Bear- 
ing or  producing  threads. 

fil'-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  filum  =  a,  thread,  and 
/ormo  =  foriu,  appearance ;  Fr.  &  Bp.  filiforme.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  thread;  long,  slender, 
round,  and  equally  thick  throughout. 

filiform-apparatus*  s.  The  name  given 
by  Schachtto  a  shining  mass  constituting  part 
of  the  embryonic  vesicles  in  an  ovule. 

fil-i-for'-mi-a,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  filiform,  and 
Lat.  adj.  neut.  pi.  sun.  -ia.] 

Zool.  :  One  of  the  two  sections  of  Crusta- 
ceans into  which  the  order  Lannodipoda  is 
divided.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  long 
thread-like  body  and  slender  legs.     [Ovalia.] 

*  f il'-i-grane/ *  f a'-i-grain,  a.  &  s.  [Sp. 
filigrana,  from  fila  =  SL  row,  and  grano  =  grain, 
texture  ;  Lat.  filum  =  a  thread,  and  granuin 
=  a  gi-ain  ;  Ital.  filigrana  ;  Fr.  filigrane.  ]  The 
same  as  Filigree  (q.v,). 

"The  crown  ot filigrane    ' 
Suspended  from  the  low-arched  portaL' 
Lotigfp.llow  :  Blind  Qirl  of  Castel  Cuill6,  iii. 

*  f il'-i-graned,  *"  f ir-i-gralned,  a.  [Eng. 
filigran{e);  -ed.]  The  same  as  Filigreed 
(q.v.). 

fil'-i-gree,  «.  &  a.  [A.  corrupt,  of  filigrarie 
(q.v.). 

A.  As  subst.  :  Ornamental  work,  executed 
in  fine  gold  or  silver  wire,  plaited  and  formed 
by  soldering  into  the  forms  of  delicate  ara- 
besques and  fiowers ;  having  the  minute  beauty 
of  lace  in  some  carefully-executed  specimens. 
(Fairholt.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  filigree  ;  composed 
of  work  in  filigi'ee  ;  resembling  filigree. 

"  The  church  of  our  ancestors  shot  up  iuto  spires. 
towers,  pinnacles,  and  filigree  -work.."— Swinburne: 
Travels  in  Spain,  let.  44. 

filigree-glass,  s. 

Glass  Manuf. :  One  of  the  kinds  of  cfma- 
meiital  glass  for  which  Venice  was  formerly 
celebrated,  th.e  manufacture  of  which  has  been 
recently  revived.  Small  filigree  canes  of  white 
and  coloured  enamels  are  drawn,  whetted  off 
the  required  lengths,  arranged  in  clusters  in  a 
cylindrical  mould  of  the  required  shax>e,  and 
then  fused  together  by  heat.  The  canes  are 
then  aggregated  by  flint  glass  at  a  welding 
heat,  and  the  mass  twisted  if  a  spiral  orna- 
ment be  desired.  Vases  or  other  objects  are 
made  of  ornamental  masses  of  this  glass,  blown 
in  the  usual  manner. 

f  il'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [File  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing  or  cutting  down,  or 
polishing  with  a*file. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  fine  fragments  cut  or  rubbed 
off  by  the  act  of  tiling. 

"  In  a  day  or  two  the  exposed  filings  had  gained  a 
flue  bluish-green  colour." — Boyle :  IVorks,  i.  C15. 

filing-block,  s.  A  block  of  apple,  pear, 
or  box-wood,  gripped  in  the  jaws  of  a  vice,  and 
having  grooves  of  varying  depth  in  which 
small  rods,  bars,  or  wires  may  be  laid  to  be 
filed. 


rate,  f^t,  l^e,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pSt; 
or,  wore,  wolf.  work.  whd.  son:  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,     sb,  oe  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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fillng-maohine,  s. 

1.  A  machine  used  in  the  mint  to  reduce 
the  weight  of  coin  plauchets,  when  above  the 
standara.  The  pieces  are  laid  parallel  in  a 
trough,  and  their  edges  rest  upon  a  cylindri- 
cal file,  whereby  a  poi-tion  of  metal  is  removed, 
the  pieces  rotatino;  as  the  work  proceeds,  in 
order  that  their  circular  shape  may  be  pre- 
served unimpaired. 

2.  A  machine  in  whicli  a  file  is  mounted 
as  a  jig-saw ;  or  to  reciprocate  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  of  a  file  in  the  hands  of  a  work- 


filings-separator,  s.  A  machine  in 
which  filings  of  iron  and  copper  are  separated 
by  exposure  to  magnets,  which,  are  brought 
into  contact  with  all  the  particles,  and 
select,  retain,  and  remove  the  iron  particles 
from  those  of  brass  and  copper,  so  that  the 
latter  may  be  used  for  re-melting. 

fll-i-pSn'-du-loiis,  a.  [Lat.  Jilum  (genit. 
Jlli)  =  a  thread,  and  Eng,  pendulous  (q.v.)-] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  Hanging  or  suspended  by  a 
thread, 

2.  Bot. :  Seemingly  suspended  by  or  strung 
upon  a  thread  ;  applied  to  tuberous  swellings 
in  the  middle  or  at  the  extremities  of  slender 
thread-like  rootlets. 

f  ll-l-tSrll'-nic,  a.  [Lat.  Jilix  (genit.  JiUcis)  = 
a  fem,  and  Eng.  tannic  (q.v.).]  (See  the 
compound.) 

filitannic-acld,  s. 

Chenu  :  An  acid  obtained  from  the  aqueous 
decoction  of  the  root  of  Aspidium  Filix,  by 
first  removing  the  resin  by  ether,  and  then 
adding  lead  acetate,  and  decomposing  the  pre- 
cipitate with  HgS.  It  is  hygroscopic,  giving 
an  olive-green  solution  on  the  addition  of 
ferric  chloride,  which  is  turned  violet  on  the 
addition  of  sodium  carbonate.  Its  solution, 
when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  de- 
posits dark-red  flocks  of  Filix  red,  CaoHigOia. 
{Watts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

^-I-te'-lflB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  filum  (genit.  Jili)  =  a 
thread,  and  tela  =  a  web.] 

Entom.  :  A  tribe  of  spiders  noted  for  the 
construction  of  their  webs. 

fill,  *fille,  ''fill-en,  ""AiU-en,  *flille,  v,t. 

&  i.     [A.S.  fyllan,  fullian,  from  fid  =  full ; 

■  cogn.   with  Dut.   vullen ;  Icel.  Julia ;  O.  H. 

Ger.  &  Goth,  fulljan;  Dan.  fyld&;  Sw.  fylle; 

GeT.fiUlen;  O.  Fns.fullia.] 

A.  Transitive : 
',    I.  OrdiTiary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  put,  pour,  or  place  in  till  no  more 
can  be  admitted ;  to  make  fall ;  to  occupy  the 
whole  capacity  of. 

"  Fill  the  cup,  and  fiU  the  can." 

Tennyson:  Vision  of  Sin,  9S. 

(2)  To  pervade  or  occupy  the  whole  of. 

"  I  amwhojWZ 
Infinitude,  nor  vacuouB  the  apace." 

JliUon  :  P.  L.,  YiL  168. 

(3)  To  occupy  all  the  available  space  of  ;  to 
crowd. 

2,  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  satisfy ;  to  glut ;  to  content  physi- 
cally. 

"Whence  should  we  have  so  much  bread  in  the  wil- 
derness, OS  to  fill  so  great  a  mxdtitMdel "—Matthew 
XV,  33. 

(2)  To  satisfy,  to  content  mentally ;  to  cor- 
respond to  the  desires  of. 

"  Notliing  but  the  supreme  and  absolute  Infinite 
can  adequately ^K  and  suoerabundantly  satisfy  the  in- 
finite desires  of  lutelligeat  beings." — Cheyne.  {Johnson.) 

(3)  To  possess  or  completely  occupy  the 
mind  of. 

"  He  with  his  coneorted  Eve 
The  story  heard  attentive,  and  v/ns  filled 
With  admiration  and  deep  muse  to  hear." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  50. 

(4)  To  stock  or  store  abundantly. 

"  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  in  the 
sea."— ffenejis  i.  22. 

(5)  To  cause  to  be  filled  or  crowded :  as,  A 
good  preacher  ^i^s  a  church. 

(6)  To  occupy. 

"  You  have  undone  a  man  of  fourscore  three, 
That  thought  to ;£2f  his  grave  in  quiet." 

L  Shakesp. :  Winter's  Talc,  iv.  3. 

(7)  To  cause  to  resound. 

"Home  when  she  came  her  secret  woe  she  vents, 
Aadfiils  the  palace  with  her  loud  laments," 

Dryden  :  Homer  ;  Jliad  vi. 


(8)  To  overrun  completely. 

"  The  %s^ixn%  filled  the  country."—!  Kings  xx.  27. 

(9)  To  press  and  dilate  on  all  sides  :  as.  The 
yi'mOi  Jills  the  sails. 

(10)  To  supplywith  an  incumbent,  or  person 
to  discharge  the  duties  of:  as.  To  ^ii  a  vacancy 
in  an  office. 

(11)  To  possess,  and  discharge  the  duties  of ; 
to  hold  and  occupy  ;  as,  lojlU  an  office. 

*  (12)  To  complete  ;  to  accomplish ;  to  bring 
to  an  end ;  to  fulfill. 

"  Hyse  dayea  were /« We."  Savelok,  364. 

*  (13)  To  fulfil,  to  accomplish  the  demands 
or  requirements  of. 

"  XixmefiUleth  the  lawe."— ..ineren  Riuile,  p.  3S6. 

*  (14)  To  fulfil  or  discharge  ;  to  carry  out. 

"  That  commandment  al  for  to  fille. " 

Metrical  Jlomilies,  p.  xx. 

II.  Naut.  :  To  brace  back  the  sails  so  that 
the  wind  may  bear  upon  them  and  dilate  them. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  or  grow  full :  as,  The  room  filled. 

2.  To  become  distended, 

3.  To  be  satisfied,  contented,  or  glutted. 
"And,  glutton-like,  she  feeds,  yet  never  filleth." 

Shakesp.  :  Venus  &  Adonis,  548. 

4.  To  pour  out  liquor  for  drink  ;  to  give  to 
drink. 

"  Mil,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  C(esar,  iv,  3. 

5.  To  satisfy,  to  satiate. 

"  Things  that  are  sweet  and  fat  are  more  filling," — 
Bacon:  Natural  History.    {Johnsoii.] 

C.  In  special  phrases : 

1.  To  Jill  in :  To  insert,  so  as  to  fill  a 
vacancy  :  as,  Refilled  in  the  figures. 

2.  To  Jill  out: 

(1)  Trans. :  To  cause  to  become  distended 
or  full ;  to  distend,  to  extend. 

(2)  Intransitive: 
(a)Tobecomedistended,  dilated,  or  extended. 

(b)  To  pour  out  liquor  for  drink. 

3.  To  Jill  up: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  fill  or  occupy  completely. 

"  [Hoije]  poura  the  bliss  that  fills  up  all  the  mind." 
Pope :  £ssay  on  Man,  iv.  344. 

(&)  To  occupy  a  vacant  space  by  bulk. 

"  There  would  not  be  altogether  so  much  water  re- 
quired for  the  land  as  for  the  sea,  to  raise  them  to  au 
equal  height,  because  mountains  and  hills  would  fiU 
up  part  of  that  space  upon  the  land,  and  so  make  less 
wafer  requisite." — Suniet :  Theory  of  tJte  Earth, 

(c)  To  supply,  to  discharge. 

"When  the  several  trades  and  professions  are  sup- 
plied, you  will  And  most  ol  those  that  are  proper  for 
war  absolutely  necessary  for  filling  up  the  laborious 
part  of  life,' and  carryiug  on  the  underwork  of  the 
nation."— j<drfiso«  :  On  the  War. 

id)  To  occupy,  to  engage,  to  employ. 
"  As  far.  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time 
'Twixt  this  and  supper.'     Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iiL  1. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  become  or  grow  full. 

"  Neither  the  Palus  JVfeotis.  nor  the  Euxine.'nor  any 
other  seas  fill  up,  or  by  degrees  grow  shallower." — 
Woodward.    {Johnson.) 

(6)  To  pour  out  liquor  for  drink. 

*  fill-belly,  *fil-bellie,s.  Extravagance 
in  eating  ;  gluttony. 

"  Hilhack  and  jW-fteMfe  blteth  as  euil." 

Tusser:  Husbandry,  ch.  x.,  st.  40. 

f  Hi  (1),  s.    [Fill,  v.]    As  much  as  will  produce 
complete  satisfaction  or  satiety ;  a  full  supply. 
' '  Amid  the  tree  now  got,  where  plenty  hung 
Tempting  so  nigh,  to  eat  and  pluck  my  fiu, 
I  spared  not."  Milton  :  P,  L.,  ix.  695. 

fiu  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  thill  (q.v.).J  The 
shaft  or  thill  of  a  cart. 

"We'U  put  you  in  'die  fills." —Shakesp.  :  Troilus  & 
Cressida,  iii.  2. 

fill-liorse,  s.  The  horse  which  goes  in 
the  shafts  ;  a  thill-horse. 

fiil'-la-gree,  s.  &  a.    [Filigree.] 

fOl'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  Jill,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  fills  or  makes  anything  full. 

"  They  have  six  diggers  to  four  fillers,  so  as  to  keep 
the  fillers  always  at  vfork,"— Mortimer :  Husbandry. 

2.  Anything  which  serves  to  fill  up  a 
vacancy  or  gap. 

"'Tis  a  meer  filler,  to  stop  a  vacancy  in  the  hexa- 
meter, and  connect  the  preface  to  the  work  of  VirglL" 
—Dryden:  Virgil;  ^neid,  (Dedic.) 

fiU'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  Jill  (2),  s. ;  -er.]  The 
horse  which  goes  in  th3  shafts  ;  a  fill-horse  or 
thill-horse. 


m-let,  '^fel-ett.  *fil-et,  ^fil-ete,*.    [Fr. 
JiUt,   dimin.  oi  Jll  =  a.  thread;    Lat.  Juum; 
S-p-filete;  lta.h  Jiletto.]. 
1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  band  of  metal,  linen,  or  ribbon  worn 
round  the  head. 

"A  golden  fillet  binds  his  awful  brows." 

Dryden:   Virgil;  JSneidj.v.  213. 

2.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh  :  applied 
most  commonly  to  vca). 

"Take  filetes  at  porke,  and  half  hom  lost,"— Liber 
Cure  Cocorum,  p.  SI. 

3.  Portions  of  meat  or  fish  removed  from 
the  bone  and  served  either  flat  or  rolled  toge- 
ther and  tied  roimd.  The  tenn  is  specially 
applied  to  the  under-cut  of  the  sirloin  of 
beef,  served  whole  or  cut  into  steaks,  and  to 
slices  of  flat-fish  removed  from  the  bone. 

"Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake, 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake." 

Sltakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  AnMtomy : 

(1)  A  collection  of  fibres  passing  upwards 
from  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord, 
embracing  the  olivary  nucleus,  above  which 
they  are  again  collected  and  joined  by  other 
fibres  arising  from  the  nucleus  so  as  to  form 
the  olivary  fasciculus.  The  whole  then  ascends 
through  the  pons  and  at  the  side  of  the  cere- 
bral peduncle. 

(2)  A  similar  bundle  of  fibres  in  the  corpus 
callosum.    (Quain. ) 

2.  Architecture  : 

(1)  A  small  flat  face  or  band,  used  princi- 
pally between  mouldings   to  separate  them 


from  each  other  in  classical  architecture  :  in 
the  Gothic,  Early  English,  or  Decorated  styles 
of  architecture,  it  is  also  used  upon  larger 
mouldings  and  shafts. 

"  Theix  fillets  shall  be  of  silver."— Fxodus  xxvii.  10. 

(2)  The  projection  between  the  flutes  of  a 
column. 

3.  Bookbinding :  A  rolling  tool  which  has  a 
plain  line,  lines,  or  band  ;  differing  in  this 
respect  from  the  ornamental  rolls. 

4.  Carding :  A  strip  of  card-cloth.  A  strip 
of  leather  furnished  with  the  bent  wire  teeth 
peculiar  to  carding-engines. 

5. 


(1)  A  square  moulding,  frequently  forming 
an  upper  finish  or  corona ;  a  band  or  listel. 

(2)  A  strip  nailed  to.  a  wall  or  partition  to 
support  a  shelf. 

(3)  A  stop  for  room  or  closet  doors  to  close 
against. 

(4)  A  strip  inserted  into  the  angle  formed  by 
two  boards  or  surfaces. 

6.  Dairy  :  A  perforated  curb^to  confine  the 
curds  in  making  cheese. 

7.  D  ie- sinking :  A  ribbon  of  metal  of  gauged 
proportions  fed  to  the  machine  which  punches 
out  the  planchets  for  coin-  

ing-  / 

8.  Gilding :  A  band  c  / 
gold-leaf  on  a  picture-fram  — ^  ^ 
or  elsewhere.  / 

9.  Her. :  A  kind  of  or]  / 
orborduxe,  containing  onl 

the  third  or  fourth  part  c 

the  breadth  of  the  commo 

bordure.      It   runs    quite  "^ 

round  near  the  edge,  as  the  fillet. 

lace  over  a  cloak.    It  is 

supposed  to  be  drawn  inwards,  and  is  of  a 

difierent  colour  from  that  of  the  field. 

10.  Mach. :  The  thread  of  a  screw. 


bSil,  b6^;  p^t.  j<S^l;  cat.  9eU,  chorus.  9hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  ai^;  expect,  ?enophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-«ian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tlon,  -^ion  =  zhun.  -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deU 
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11.  Man&ge  :  The  loins  of  a  horse,  beginning 
at  tlie  place  where  the  hinder  part  of  the 
saddle  rests. 

12.  Ordnance:  A  ring  on  the  muzzle  or 
cascabel  of  a  gun. 

13.  Printing :  A  rule  with  broad  or  broad 
and  narrow  lines,  principally  used  as  a  border. 

fillet-gutter,  s. 

Arch. :  A  sloping  gutter  with  a  lear-board 
and  fillet  thereon  to  divert  the  water. 

fillet-plane,  s. 

Carp. :  A  moulding-plane  for  dressing  a  fillet 
or  square  bead. 

fil'-let,  v.t.     [Fillet,  s.] 

1.  To  bind  with  a  fillet  or  bandage. 

2.  To  adorn  with  fillets.    (Exod.  xxxviii.  28.) 

3.  To  remove  the  bones  of,  and  out  into 
fillets  (as  meat  or  fish). 

fil'-lett-ing,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.     [Fillet,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  material  of  which  flllets  are  made. 

2.  FiUets,  collectively. 

fil'-li-beg,  ^  tiV-y-h^g,  phil'-li-beg. 
phil'-a-beg,  s.  [Gael,  fdhmdkheg  =  little 
plaid  :  Jilheadli  =  a  plait,  a  plaid,  and  beg  = 
little.]    The  same  as  Kilt  (q.v.). 

*  f il'-li-biis-ter,  a.    [Filibuster.] 

f  ill'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Fill,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Occupying  the  whole  space  or  capacity. 

2.  Calculated  to  satisfy,  fHl,  or  satiate  :  as, 
^filling  food. 

C  As  substantive : 

I.  0)vi.  LaJig. :  The  act  of  making  full ;  the 
state  or  process  of  becoming  filled. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Civil  Eiigin. :  An  embankment  of  stone, 
gravel,  earth,  &c.,  to  make  a  raised  bed  for  a 
road,  railroad  track,  or  canal.  An  artificial 
elevated  way. 

2.  Dent.  Surg. :  A  stopping  for  decayed  or 
■carious  teeth. 

3.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  slip  of  wood  forming  a  part  of  a  built 
structure,  such  as  a  made  mast ;  or  a  piece 
inserted  to  fill  a  defect. 

(2)  The  covering  of  a  pile,  below  water,  with 
broad-headed  nails,  to  exclude  Teredo  navalis, 
[Teredo.] 

4.  Shipbuild. :  Pieces  or  composition  fitted 
in  between  the  frames  of  the  hold,  to  water- 
tight the  vessel,  to  resist  compression,  and  to 
prevent  the  collection  of  dirt,  bilge-water,  and 
vermin.  Blocks  of  wood,  bricks,  mortar, 
cement,  and  asphalte,  have  been  used. 

5.  Weaving  :  The  weft-thread  which  fills  u]) 
the  warp,  being  introduced  by  the  shuttle  and 
beaten  up  by  the  batten  or  lathe.  Also 
known  as  the  Woof,  Shoot,  or  Tram. 

filling-engine,  s. 

Sillc-nmch.  :  A  machine  in  which  waste  and 
floss  silk  from  the  regular  silk-machinery  is 
disentangled,  and  the  fibres  laid  parallel.  The 
silk,  previously  hackled,  is  fed  between  rollers 
and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  series  of 
moving  combs.  It  tlien  passes  to  the  drawing- 
frame,  where  it  is  subjected  to  a  further 
process  of  a  substantially  similar  character. 
From  the  drawing  -  frame  it  passes  to  the 
scutcher,  and  thence  to  the  cutting-engine, 
which  cuts  it  into  lengths  of  about  an  inch  and 
a  quarter.  The  staple  is  then  cleansed,  dried, 
and  eventually  carded  and  doubled,  drawn 
and  spun,  like  cotton. 

filling -in,  s.  The  act  of  filling  up  a 
vacancy  or  blank  by  the  insertion  of  words,  &c. 

FilUng-in  pieces : 

Carp.  :  Timbers  occurring  in  partitions, 
groins,  and  roofs  of  less  length  than  tliose 
with  'which  they  range ;  as  the  jack-rafters 
next  a  hip,  and  the  short  rafters  filled  in  the 
side  of  a  roof  next  the  chimney-shaft. 

filling-pile,  s. 

Hydr.  Engin.  :  A  backing  or  retaining-pile 
in  a  coffer-dam. 


filling-post,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  middle  post  in  a  wooden  frame. 

filling-timbers,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuild. :  Tliose  timbers  placed  between 
the  frames  to  fill  up. 

fil'-lip,  v.t.     [A  variant  ofjlip  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  strike  with  the  nail  of  the  finger 
by  a  sudden  jerk,  spring,  or  motion  ;  to  strike 
in  any  way. 

"  If  1  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle." 

aitahes}}.  :  2  Henri/  ^'-^  i-  2. 

2.  Fig. :  To  urge  or  drive  forward ;  to  incite, 
to  encourage. 

"With   good   endeuour  fillip  nature  forwards."— 
Wilson  :  Arte  of  Log  ike,  fo.  10. 

fU'-lip,  *  fll-ip,  s.     [Fillip,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  sharp,  sudden  blow  or  stroke 
with  the  finger  ;  any  smart  blow. 

'■  Let  them  look  never  so  demurely,  one  fillip  cliokes 
them." — Foi'd :  Looe's  Sacrifice,  i.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  serves  to  rouse, 
enliven,  or  excite :  as,  a  fillip  to  one's  courage. 

fil-lip-een',  phil-li-pe'-na,  s.  [Ger.  viel- 
liebcheii  =  much-loved.]  A  *  small  present. 
When  a  person  eating  nuts  finds  one  with  a 
double  kernel,  he  ui  she  gives  it  to  one  of  the 
opposite  sex,  and  the  individual  who,  at  the 
next  meeting,  first  utters  the  word  _~" 
entitled  to  a  present  from  the  otlier.^ 

fir-lis-ter,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Carpentry : 

1.  The  rabbet  on  the  outer  edge  of  a  sash- 
bar,  to  hold  the  glass  and  tlie  putty. 

2.  A  plane  for  making  a  rabbet.  The  varie- 
ties are  known  as  side-flllisters  and  sash- 
fillisters.  The  former  is  regulated  for  depth 
by  a  movable  stop. 

fil'-ly,  *  fil-lie,  s.     [A  dimin.  of  foal  (q.v.).] 

1.  Literally : 

*  1.  A  young  horse  of  either  sex.    (Tusser.) 

2.  A  young  mare  ;  a  female  foal. 

"  A  young  niare-colt  or  fiily.  breaking  by  chance 
from  other  marea. "— jVor(/i  .■  Plutarch,  p.  247. 

II,  Fig. :  A  young,  lively  girl. 

"  My  first  wife 
Which  was  indeed  a  fury  to  this  filly." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Woman's  Prize,  L  2. 

filly-foal,  s.     A  female  foal ;  a  filly. 

"  Neighing  in  likeueaa  of  a.  fill //-foal." 
Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  ifight's  Ih-eam,  ii,  L 

film,  *  fylme,  s.     [A.S.  film,  from  O.  Fris. 
film,  found  only  in  the  dimin.  film£ne=  skin  ; 
cogn.  with  'Eng.fell=  a  skin.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  A  thin  pellicle  or  skin. 

"  Dull  the  jiiiji  along  his  dim  eye  grew." 

Byron :  Lara,  ii. 

2.  A  fine  thread  or  filament,  as  of  a  cobweb. 

"  I  quiescent  watched 
The  Booty  JUrns  that  piay  upon  the  bara." 

Cowper  :  Task,  iv,  291,  292. 

II.  Fig.  :  A  thin,  slight  covering  or  veil. 

"  If  our  underetanding  have  s.film  of  ignorance  over 
it."— Jlilton:  Reformation  in  England,  )}k.  i. 

"film,  v.i.  &i.    [Film,  s.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  cover  with  a  film  or  thin 
skin  or  pellicle. 

"  It  will  but  skin  andji^m  the  ulcerous  place," 

S7iakesp.  :  Ifamlct,  iii,  4. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  become  covered  as  with  a 
film. 

"  straight  her  eyeballs  filmed  with  horror." 

£!.  B.  Browning. 

"^  f il'-mi-ness,  s.      [Eiug.  filmy ; -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  filmy. 

t  f il'-my,  a.      [Eng.  Mm ;  -y.]    Composed  of 
thin  membranes,  filaments,  or  pellicles. 

"  Inceaaant  thence  she  drawa  tliefiliny  twine." 
West :  TriumpJis  of  the  Gout. 

filmy-fern,  s. 

Bot.:  The  English  book-name  of  the  fern- 
genus  Hyraenophyllum  (q.v.).  Two  species 
are  British.  The  Tunbridge  Filmy  Fern 
(Hymenophyllum  tunhridgense),  and  the  Scot- 
tish Fihny  Fern  (H.unilaterale,  formerly  called 
//.  Wilsoni).  The  first  is  found  in  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent;  the 
second  is  Scottish,  but  may  be  only  a  sub- 
species of  the  other. 

filmy-leaf,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  Filmy-fern  (q,v.).  (Lou- 

don.) 


,  f  il'-o-plume,  5.  [Lat.  filwrn,  =  a  thread,  pluma 
=  a  feather,] 

Ornith.  :  A  long,  slender,  and  flexible 
feather,  consisting  of  a  delicate  shaft,  having 
a  few  barbs  at  the  tip,  or  else  entirely  desti- 
tute of  vanes. 

ff-ldse,  a.   [Lat.  filum  =  a  thread.] 

7?of.,  Zool,  &c. :  Ending  in  a  thread-like 
process. 

fil-6-§elle,  v.    [Fr.]    Floss  silk  ;  ferret ;  gro- 
grain  yarn  or  thread. 

f  il'-ter  (1),  *  fil-tre,  s.     [Fr.  filtre,  from  Low 
Lat.  filtrum,  feltrum  =  felt.]    [Filter,  i'.] 

*1.  A  twist  of  thread,  of  which  one  end  is 
dipped  in  the  liquor  to  be  defecated,  and 
the  other  hangs  below  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  so  that  the  liquor  drips  from  it. 

2.  A  vessel,  chamber,  or  resei-voir  through 
which  water  or  other  liquid  is  passed  to  arrest 
matters  mechanically  suspended  therein.  The 
idea  does  not  necessarily  include  specific 
chemical  action,  though  doubtless  animal  and 
vegetable  cliarcoal  have  a  faculty  for  absorb- 
ing gases  and  deleterious  and  effete  matter, 
especially  organic. 

"There  remained  in  t\ve  filtre  a  powder  of  a  very 
deep  and  lovely  coloMX." —Isogle :   Works,  i.  365. 

3.  The  term  is  also  ai»plied  to  an  apparatus 
for  arresting  dust,  steel-filings,  smoke,  &e.,  in 
the  air  breathed.  A  filter  recommended  by 
Professor  Tyndall  consists  of  a  cylinder  four 
or  five  inches  long  and  two  inches  or  more  in 
diauieter.  Its  interior  contains,  at  tlie  top,  a 
layer  of  cotton- wool  which  has  been  moistened 
with  glycerine,  then  a  layer  of  dry  cotton- 
wool, then  a  layer  of  charcoal,  then  cotton- 
wool, with  wire  gauze  covers  at  both  ends, 
and  at  the  upper  end  a  mouth-piece  so  shaped 
as  to  fit  closely  over  the  mouth  of  the  wearer. 
By  drawing  the  breath  through  this  instru- 
ment, the  most  dense  smoke  may  be  entered 
with  impunity. 

filter-bed,  s. 

Water-works  :  A  settling  pond  whose  bottom 
is  a  filter.  It  may  consist  of  a  reservoir  five 
feet  deep,  with  a  paved  bottom  covered  with 
open-jointed  tubular  drains  leading  into  a 
central  conduit.  The  drains  are  covered  with 
a  layer  of  gravel,  and  a  top  layer  of  sand. 
The  water  is  delivewed  upon  the  surface  uni- 
formly, and  the  rate  of  subsidence  is  about 
six  inches  an  hour.  The  more  rapid  the  rate 
(other  things  beuig  equal)  the  less  effective  is 
the  operation. 

filter-faucet,  s.  A  faucet  having  a  cham- 
ber containing  sand,  sponge,  or  other  material 
to  arrest  impurities  in  water. 

f  il'-ter  (1),  "  fil-tre,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  filtrer  =  to 
strain  through  felt;  from  Low  Lat.  filtrum, 
feltrum  =  felt ;  from  0.  H.  Ger.  filt:  Dut.  vilt 
=^felt.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  strain,  purify,  or  defecate  a 
liquid  by  passing  or  allowing  it  to  percolate 
through  a  filter,  so  as  to  arrest  all  feculent 
matter.     Sometimes  followed  by  off. 

"  Sagea  after  sages  strove 
In  vain  to^(er  o^a  crystal  draught " 

Cowper:  Task,  ii,  506,  507. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  percolate  or  pass  through  a 
filter. 

^  f  a-ter  (2),  5.    [Philter.  ] 

f il'-ter-mg,  i)r.  par.,  a.,  &,  s.    [Filter,  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj. :  Serving  to  filter  ;  capable  of  or 
fitted  for  the  filtering  of  liquids. 

C,  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  purify- 
ing liquids  by  passing  them  through  a  filter ; 
filtration. 

filtering-bag,  s.  A  bag  of  fine  flannel, 
of  a  conical  shape,  used  for  filtering  coarse 
liquids. 

filtering-basin,  s. 

Hydr.  Engin. :  The  chamber  in  which  the 
water  from  the  reservoir  of  water-works  is 
received  and  filtered  previous  to  entering  the 
mains. 

filtering-cup,  s.  A  pneumatic  apparatus 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  force  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

filtering-funnel,  s.  A  glass  or  other 
funnel  made  with  slight  flutes  or  channels 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;   try,  S^rrian.    »,  oe  =  e;    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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down  the  lower  parts  of  the  sides.  When  used, 
it  is  lined  with  filtering-paper,  folded  and 
loosely  put  in.  The  channels  allow  the  liquid 
to  flow  more  freely  than  in  a  funnel  of  a 
«miooth  surface. 

•  filtering-hydrant,  s.  One  which  sub- 
jects the  water  from  the  service-pipe  and 
main  to  the  action  of  a  material  to  arrest  mud. 

filtering-paper,  s.  A  bibulous,  unsized 
paper,  thick  and  woolly  in  texture,  used  for 
filtering  solutions  in  the  pharmacy  or  labora- 
tory. Swedish  flltering-paper  is  thinner  and 
of  superior  quality. 

filtering-press,  s.  A  press  in  which  the 
passage  of  a  liquid  through  a  body  of  filtering 
material  is  expedited  by  pressure  applied 
thereto.    A  pressure-filter. 

filtering-stone,  s.  A  porous  stone,  such 
as  sandstone,  through  which  water  is  filtered. 

filtering-tank,  s.  The  same  as  Filter- 
ing-basin (q.v.). 

mth,  *  felthe.  *  filthe, » fulthe,  *  velthe, 

s.  [A.a.  fyldh  (properly  f§ldhu).  Formed  by 
vowel  change  of  u  to  ^,  and  by  adding  the  suft'. 
dhu  to  the  adj.  ful  =  foul ;  cogn.  with  0.  H. 
Ger. /uHda.=filth,  itovajul,  vui=foul.  (Skmt.) 
Dut.  vuilte.'] 

I.  Lit. :  Anything  filthy,  dirty,  or  foul ;  any- 
thing which  fouls  or  defiles  ;  dirt. 

"  On  one  side  of  which  was  the  sink  and  and  JUth  of 
aUthe  houae."— Sirype;  MemoriaU;  Q.  ^ar^  (an.  1554.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  filthy,  foul,  or  loathsome  creature  or 
animal. 
,  "  In  that  abbeye  ne  entrethe  not  no  flye  ue  todes  ne 

ewtes,  ne  auche  foule,  venymouse  bestea,  ne  lyzs  ne 
Aees.  For  there  were  wont  to  ben  many  auche  manere 
of  fllthet,  that  the  inonkea  were  In  wille  to  leve  the 
place." — MaundeoiUo,  p,  61. 

*  2.  A  vile  fellow. 

"  Lest  that  foule /«Kfte  schold  have  ben  found  there." 
William  of  Palerne,  2,541. 

3.  Anything  which  defiles  or  pollutes  the 
moral  character  ;  a  corruption,  a  defilement, 
a  pollution. 

"  "With  water  of  baptym  fro  feWie  wessh  ua  cleene." 
Lydgate :  Minor  Poemt,  p.  234. 

4.  Filthy,  low,  or  obscene  language. 

*  f ilth'-hed,  ""filth-hede,   ^filth-heed. 
*fulth-hede,  s.     {^n^.  jllth ;  -fted=hood.] 
I.  Lit,  :  Filthiness  ;  dirt,  filth. 
"  Lothsom  elette  and  filthede  of  blode," — Bampole  : 
P.  a,  p.  14  (Note). 
n.  Figuratively: 

1.  That  which  defiles  morally ;  sin,  un- 
cleanness. 

"Mawlis  in  to  mawlia  worchlnge  filthhede," — 
Wycliffe :  Rornans,  L  27. 

2,  That  which  should  be  kept  private  ;  the 
privy  parts. 

"  The  mthheed  of  thl  fader  and  the  filthTieed  of  thl 
moder  tnou  shalt  not  diacover." —  'ffycliffe :  Leviticut 
xviil.  7. 

lilth'-i-ly,    adv.      [Eng.  JiWiy ;    -ly.]      In  a 
filthy,  dii-ty,  or  foul  manner  ;  foully,  nastily. 
"  For  hut  and  palace  show  ll\LeJUthily  : 
The  dingy  denizens  are  reared  in  dirt." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold.  L  17. 

f  nth'-jf-ness,    *  fllth-i-nesse,   5.     [Eng. 
filthy ;  -ness.] 

1,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  filthy,  foul, 
or  dirty ;  foulness,  dirtiness. 

"Men  of  virtue  suppressed  it.  lest  their  shining 
should  discover  the  others'  filthiness."  ~  Sydney  : 
Arcadia. 

2,  That  which  is  filthy,  foul,  or  dirty  ;  filth. 

"  The  very  filthiness  of  Pandora's  box." 

Jiryden  :  Death  qf  Lord  Hastings,  64. 

3,  That  which  is  morally  filthy  or  foul ; 
pollution  in  action,  thought,  or  language. 

"Cleanped  by  him  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and 
spirit."— Jome  ;  On  the  Psalms,  Pa.  Ixxvi. 

fUth'-3^,  a.     [Eng.  filth;  -y.] 

1.  Nasty,  dirty,  foul,  unclean. 

"  It  smells  like  a  filthy  faat-day  soup." 

Longfellow :  Golden  I^end,  ii. 

2.  Polluting  or  defiling  morally. 

3.  Obscene,  coarse,  low. 

"  As  all  stories  are  not  proper  subjects  for  an  epick 
poem  or  a  tragedy,  so  neither  are  they  for  a  noble 
picture :  the  subjects  both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other 
ought  to  have  nothing  of  immoral,  low,  or  filthy  in 
them."— Z^rffden ;  Dufresnoy. 

4.  Polluted,  defiled;  morally  impure  or 
unclean ;  obscene. 

"He  thafcIs;JttAylethimbe;JW%atill."— Aefetoifon  ! 
xxii.  II.  I 


*  f  il'-trate,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Low  Lat.  fiUratiis,  pa. 
par.  of  filtro  =  tQ  filter.]  [Filter,  v.]  To 
filter,  to  strain ;  to  pm-ify  or  defecate  by  fil- 
tration. 

"The  extract  obtained  by  the  former  operation, 
burnt  to  ashes,  and  those  ashes  boiled  tu  water  and 
iUtrated,  yield  a  fiery  6a\t."^Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments. 

f  il'-trate,  s.  [Filtrate,  v.]  Any  liquid 
which  has  passed  through  a  filter. 

fU-tra'-tion,  s.    [Filtrate,  v.]    The  act  or 

process  of  filtering  or  defecating  liquids  by 
passing  them  through  a  filter ;  the  mechanical 
separation  of  solid  substances  from  a  liquid 
in  which  they  exist,  by  filtering  or  percolation 
through  a  filter. 

"  We  took  then  common  nitre,  and  having,  by  the 
usual  way  of  solution,  fUlration,  and  coagulation, 
reduced  it  into  cryatals,  we  put  four  ounces  of  this 
purified  nitre  into  a  strong  new  crucible."— ^oyle. 

fi'-liim  (pi.  fi'-la),  k.     [Lat.  =  a  thread  of 
anything  woven.]" 
Aimt. :   A  thread-like  process.      Thus  the 
um  terminale  of  the  spinal  cord  is  its  central 
ligament.    {Quain.) 

f  im'-ash-mg,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful. :  prob.  from 
Lat.  'fitnus  =  dung.]  The  dung  of  several  kinds 
of  wild  beasts  ;  fumets. 

fim-ble,  a.  &  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  female  (q.v.).] 

A,  As  adj. :  Female. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  same  as   Fimble-hemp 

((I.V.). 


"  Good  flax  and  good  hemp,  for  to  have  of  her  own. 
In  May  a  good  nouaewife  will  see  it  be  sown  : 
And  afterwards  trim  it,  to  serve  as  a  need  ; 


The  fimble  to  spin,  and  the  carle  for  her  seed." 

Tusser :  Husbandrie. 

fimble-hemp,  o. 

Bot. :  The  female  plant  of  Cannabis  sativa 
is  now  so  called,  though  the  name  was  for- 
merly applied  to  the  male  plant. 

fim'-bri-a  (pi.  f  im'-bri-se),  s.    [Lat.,  -  a 
fringe.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  fringe. 

II.  Technically : 

1,  Anatomy : 

(1)  Gen. :  Anything  resembling  a  fringe. 

(2)  Spec.  &  PI :  The  radiated  fringes  of  the 
Fallopian  tube. 

2.  Bot.  :  An  elastic  toothed  membrane  situ- 
ated beneath  the  operculum  of  any  of  the  urn 
mosses  (Bryaceae). 

fim'-bri-ate,  a.     [La.t.  fimhriai  =  a  fringe.] 
Bot.  :  Fringed  ;  having  a  fringe  or  border. 

fim'-bi^-ate,  v.t.  [Fimbriate,  a.]  To 
fringe,  to  hem. 

f  im'-bn-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.   [Fimbriate,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  Fringed. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Fimbriate  (q.v.). 

"  The  margin  is  either  entire,  or  divided  into  lobes 
or  teeth.  These  teeth  sometimes  form  a  regular  fringe 
round  the  margin,  and  the  petal  becomes  fimbriated." 
—Balfour  :  Botany,  §  372. 

2.  Her.  :  Ornamented,  as  an  ordinary,  with 
a  narrow  border  or  hem  of  another  tincture. 

3.  Zool. :  Having  fimbriae  or  fringes. 

fimbriated  extremity,  s. 

Anat. :  The  fringed  end  of  the  Fallopian 
tube.    [Fimbria.] 

f  im'-bri-a-td,  in  compos.  [Lat.  fim^riatiLs.] 
Fiinged. 

fimbriato-laciuiate,  a. 

Bot :  Having  torn  and  fringed  edges. 

fim'-bii-oate,  fim'-brf-ca-ted,  «.  [Lat. 
fimbria  —  a  fringe.] 

Bot. :  Fringed ;  irregularly  laciniated  at  the 
margin. 

f im-brfl-lif'-er-ous,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
fimbrilla,  dimin.  of  fimbria  =  a  fringe  :  and 
Lat.  fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce.  ] 

Bot.  :  Bearing  numerous  little  fringes,  as 
the  receptacle  of  some  composites. 

fun-e-tar'-i-ous,  a.     [Lat.  fimet(um)  =  a 
dunghill ;  Eng.  suflf.  -arious.] 
Bot. :  Growing  on  or  amongst  dunghills. 
*  fin,  *  fyn,  «.    [Fine,  a.] 


fin  (1),  *  fyn,  *  fine,  s.    [Fr.  fin,  from  Lat. 
finis;  Sp.fin;  Foit. Jim;  Ital.^Tie.] 

1.  An  end  ;  ending. 

2.  Satisfaction. 

"  To  mak  the  fin  for  sin." 

Metrical  ffomili^s,  p.  45. 

fin,  ^finne,  *fynne,  s.    [A.S.  fin;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  vin;  Sw.  finn,/ena;  0.  Sw.  fina; 
j)}it.finne;  h&t.  pinna.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Tho  that  hanfynnysand  acalifl  eete  ye." — Wycliffe: 
DeiLt,  xiv.  G. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  Anything  resembling  a  fin. 
"  The  fins  of  her  eyelids  look  most  tempting  blue." — 
J.  Webster.    (Webster.) 

(2)  The  hand.    (Slang.) 
II,  Technically : 

1.  Com}).  Anat.  (PL):  The 'organs  by  which 
locomotion  is  effected  in  a  fish.  As  a  rule 
they  consist  of  a  membiaue  supported  by  rays. 
Of  these  organs  the  two  pectoral  fins,  so  called 
from  being  situated  on  the  breast,  where  they 
are  just  behind  the  branchial  aperture,  are 
modifications  of  the  anterior  limbs  in  other 
vertebrata.  The  ventral  fins,  so  called  from 
being,  as  a  rule,  situated  on  the  belly,  corre- 
spond to  the  hind  limbs  in  other  vertebrata. 
Often  there  are  also  ^ne  or  more  dorsal  fins  ou 
the  back,  two  anal  fins  near  the  anus,  whilst 
the  tail  is  technically  called  the  caudal  fin.  It 
corresponds  to  the  tail  in  other  mammals.  As 
was  sho^vn  by  Agassiz  and  Owen,  the  embry- 
onic character  in  recent  fins  existed  through  all 
the  lifetime  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  Fishes. 
The  term  fin  is  often  applied  also  to  the  pad- 
dles of  a  whale. 

2.  Carp. :  A  tongue  on  the  edge  of  a  board. 

3.  Comm. :  A  blade  of  whalebone. 

4.  Mach. :  A  slip  inserted  longitudinally 
into  a  shaft  or  arbor,  and  left  projecting  so  as 
to  form  a  guide  for  an  object  which  may  slip 
thereon,  but  not  rotate  ;  a  spline  or  feather. 

5.  Moulding :  A  mark  or  ridge  left  in  casting 
at  the  junction  of  the  parts  of  the  mould. 

fin-back,  a.    [Finner.] 

fin-fish,  s.  A  sailor's  name  for  some  of 
the  fin-backed  whales,  especially  for  the 
Northern  Rorqual,  or  Razor-backed  Whale 
(BaUBV-optera  Boops). 

fin-foot,  5. 

Zool. :  A  name  given  to  Heliornis,  a  genus 
of  South  American  and  Burmese  bir(S  be- 
longing to  the  family  Rallidae  or  Rails. 

fin-footed,  a.  Palmipedous  ;  having  feet 
with  membranes  between  the  toes. 

"  It  is  described  like  fissipedes,  or  birds  which  have 
their  feet  or  claws  divided  ;  whereas  it  is  palmipedoua, 
or  fin-footed,  like  swans  and  geese."— Browne  ;  Vulgar 
Errours,  bk.  v.,  ch,  ii. 

fin-pike,  s. 

Paloeont  (PI.) :  A  name  applied  to  the  Poly- 
pteri,  a  sub-family  of  Ganoid  fishes.    [Poly- 

PTERI.] 

fin-scale,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  Rudd 
or  Red-eye,  a  fish  of  the  carp  kind, 

fin-spine,  s. 

1.  A  spine-shaped  ray  in  the  fin  of  a  flah. 

2.  (PI.) :  Acanthopterygious  fishes.    [Acan- 

THOPTERTGII,] 

fin-spined,  i*.  Having  spiny  fins ;  acan- 
thopterygious. 

fin-toed,  a.  Palmated ;  having  the  toes 
lobed  or  connected  by  a  membrane  ;  web- 
footed. 

"  Such  creatures  as  are  whole  footed,  ai  fin-toed~-y\z., 
some  birds  and  quadrupeds,  are  natui-aJly  directed  to 
go  into  the  water."— ^ay  .■  On  the  Creation. 

fin,  v.t.     [Fin,  3.]    To  carve  or  cut  up,  as  a 

chub. 

f  in'-a-ble  (1),  a.  [Eng.  fim^  (1),  v. ;  -a6ie.] 
That  may  or  can  be  fined,  clarified,  or  refined. 

f  in'-ar-ble  (2),  a.  [Eng.  fine  (2),  v. ;  -o^le  ] 
Admitting  of  a  fine ;  deserving  or  liable  to  a 
fine  or  penalty. 

"The  same  offences  of  hunting  by  him  done  be 
^amst  the  king,  but  trespasse  finable.- -Rastall : 
Statutes,  Henry  VII.,  ch.  7.  ii«>fr"*< 

*  f  in -a-ble-ness.  s.  [Eng.  fiiuible  (2) ;  -ncss.] 
Subjection  or  liability  to  a  fine.    (Ash.) 


bai,  b6y;  poSt,  jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  a?;  expect,  3Cenophon,  exist 
-cian.  -tian  -  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shiin;  tion,  gion  =  zhiin.    tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus, 


-ble,  -die,  &c. ; 


Ph  =  f. 
bel,  del. 
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f  lu'-al,  *  fin-all,  *  fin-alle,  a,  [Fr.  pud, 
froni  Lat.  Ji-iialis,  from  finis  =  an  end ;  Sp. 
&  Fort,  final ;  Ital.  finale.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the   end   or   conclusion ; 
ultimate,  last. 

"And  in  vain 

Till  final  diGSOlutioii  wander  here,' 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii  458. 

2.  Finishing,  conclusive,  decisive ;  ending 
or  tu'inging  to  an  end, 

"Henry  liatl  neither  leisure  nor  opportunity  to  un- 
dertake the  final  couqueat," — Davies:  On  Ireland. 

3.  Respecting  the  end,  motive,  or  purpose 
in  view  to  he  gained. 


"  By  ita  gravity  air  raises  the  water  in  pumps,  aud 

rforras  all  those  feats  which  former  philosophera 

attributed  to  a  final,  namely,  nature's  abhorrence  of 


a  vacuity."— y?ay  /  On  the  Creation. 

TJ  Crahb  tlius  discriminates  between  final 
BJid  conclusive  :  "  J^inaZ  designates  simply  the 
circumstance  of  being  the  last :  co-nclusive  the 
mode  of  finishing  or  coming  to  the  last :  a 
determination  is  final  which  is  to  be  succeeded 
by  no  other ;  a  reasoning  is  conclusive  that 
puts  a  stop  ix>  further  question.  The  final  is 
arbitrary :  it  depends  upon  the  will  to  make 
it  so  or  not ;  the  conclusive  is  relative ;  it 
depends  upon  the  circumstances  and  the  un- 
derstanding :  a  person  gives  a,  final  answer  at 
option  ;  but  in  order  to  make  an  answer  con- 
clusive it  must  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

final-cause,  s. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  final  end  or  aim  for  which 
anything  was  made.  Many  Evolutionists  are 
against  the  acknowledgment  of  final  causes. 
[Teleology.] 

final-decree,  s. 

Law :  A  conclusive  determination  or  sen- 
tence of  a  court,  as  distinguished  from  an  in- 
terlocutory decree.    [Interlocutory.) 

fi-na'-l^,  s.    [Ital.]    [Final.] 

L  Orel.  Lang. :  The  last  part,  piece,  scene, 
or  action  in  any  perfoi-mance  or  exhibition  ; 
the  last  piece  in  a  programme. 

"  It  was  arranged  that  .  .  .  the  tiger  and  the  Naza- 
rene  [should]  he  the  grand  finale." — I^tton:  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Music: 

1,  The  last  movement  of  a  concerted  piece, 
sonata,  or  symphony. 

2.  The  last  piece  of  an  act  of  an  opera. 
{Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

fin-al'-i-ty,  ».    \La.t.  finalitas,  from  fi7ialis  = 
final.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
final  ;  the  state  of  being  finally  and  com- 
pletely settled  or  arranged  ;  completeness. 

2.  Philos.  :  The  doctrine  of  final  causes  : 
that  is,  that  everything  exists  or  was  made 
for  a  determinate  cause. 

fi'-nal-ly,  *  fy-nal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fi/nal;  -ly.] 

1.  Ultimately ;  at  the  last ;  in  the  end  or 
conclusion. 

"With  those 
Whom  pa,iibnc:e  finall;/  must  crown." 

Miuon:  Samson  Agonietet,  1,296. 

2.  Lastly,  in  conclusion. 

"  Finally,  my  brethren,  be  strong  in  the  liord,  and 
in  the  power  of  his  might." — Ephesiatis  vL  10. 

3.  Completely ;  without  or  beyond  recovery. 

"Not  any  house  of  noble  English  in  Ireland  was 
utterly  destroyed,  oi finally  rooted  out." — Davies:  On 
Ireland. 

ti-nsm^ct  (1),  *fi-naunce,  *  fy-naunce, 
*  fy-nanse,  s.     [Fr.  finance,  from  Low  Lat. 
financia  —  a  payment,   from  fino  =  to  pay  a 
fine  or  tax ;  finis  =  a  payment,  a  final  settle- 
ment, from  j^?i is = the  end ;  Sp.  &  ItaL^Tianso.] 
*  1,  A  ransom,  a  payment. 
"So  then  he  was  put  to  hiafi/nanse  to  pay  xxii. 
thousande  frankes  of  France,"— fiemfirs;   Froissart ; 
Cronycle,  vol.  J.,  ch.  cciL 

2.  {PI.)  The  income  or  revenue  of  a  state  ; 
the  funds  in  the  public  treasury. 

"  All  th.e  finances  or  revenues  of  the  imperial  crown." 
— Bacon:  Offlice  of  Alienations. 

3.  (PI.)  Private  income  or  resources.  {Col- 
loquial.) 

4.  The  science  or  system  of  public  revenue 
and  expenditure. 

"The  two  principal  ministers  ot  fiiiance,  therefore, 
became  enemies."— J/acaw^a^/;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

^  *  To  make  finance  :  (Fr.  fitire  finance). 
1.  To  raise  or  collect  money. 

"  To  fortify,  mantene,  or  supple  the  said  James  in 
makingj:>t  fynance  or  vtherwais."— yirt.  Dora.  Cone, 
p.  129. 


2.  To  make  a  composition  in  the  way  of 
paying  money. 

"Become  plege  &  borgh  to  oursouerane  lordis  Jus- 
tice for  finance  maid  for  the  said  Johno  Eklis  aud 
Thomas  Wallace  in  the  Justice  are  of  Are." — .-lc(.  Dom,. 
Cone,  a..  148S,  p.  111. 

*fi-nSn'9e    (2),  s.      [Eng.  fin{e),   a.;    -ance.] 

Fineness,  purity. 

"  His  hieness  sail  than,  God  willing,  with  the  aviss 
of  the  lordia  of  hia  consale,  mak  a  sett  &  reuyle  [rule  ] 
of  his  moneye,  baith  gold  &  eiluer,  of  the  wecht  & 
finance  that  it  sail  halde."— ^c(«  Jos.  III.,  a.  1478  (ed, 

1814),  p.  118. 

fi-nan'5e,  v.t.  &  i.    [Finance  (1),  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  manage  the  financial  ar- 
rangements of;  as,  To  finance  a  company. 
{Covwi.  slang.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  manage  financial  operations ; 
to  meet  obligations  by  continual  borrowing. 

*  fi-ndn'-^eer,  s.    [Financier.] 

fi-nan'-9i-al  (or  cial  as  slial),  a.  [Eng. 
fi)mnc{e);  -tal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  finance 
or  public  revenue  and  expenditure ;  having  to 
do  with  money  matters. 

"  Trying  their  abilities  on  their  financial  proceed- 
ings."— 3urke:  French  Revolution, 

fi-n^n -9i-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  financial ;  -ist] 
One  skilled  in  financial  matters  ;  a  financier. 

fi-nS,n'-9i-al-ly,  adv.      [Eng.  financial;  -ly.] 

In  relation  to  finance  or  finances ;   as  regards 

public  revenue  or  money  matters  generally. 

"I  consider,  therefore,  the  stopping  of  the  distillery, 

ceconomically,  financially,  commercially  ...  as  a  mea- 

sm-e  rather  well  meant  than  weU  considered."— 5urie  ; 

Thoughts  &  Details  on  Scarcity. 

*  f  i-n^'-cian  (cian  as  sban),  s.  [Eng. 
finance ;  -an.]    A  financier. 

fi-nan'-9ier,  s.    [Fr.] 

*  1.  One  who  collects,  receives,  and  manages 
the  public  revenue  ;  a  treasurer. 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  finance,  or  the 
principles  and  system  of  public  revenue  ;  one 
who  understands  the  management  or  conduct 
of  money  matters,  and  the  raising  of  revenue 
by  imposts,  taxes,  &c. 

"  He  had  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  financier.'— Ma- 
caiday ;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  In  France :  A  receiver  or  farmer  of  the 
public  revenues. 

*fi-nSn'-9ier,  v.L  [Financier,  s.]  To 
finance  ;  to  manage  money  matters. 

*  fin'-gr-ry,  e.     [Eng.  fine  (1),  v.  ;  -ry.] 

Iron-works:  The  second  forge  at  the  iron 
mills ;  a  finery  (q.v.). 

*  iln'-a-tive,  a.  [Low  Lat.  finatns,  pa.  par.  of 
fino  =  to  pay  a  tax ;  to  settle  finally.]  Final, 
decisive,  definite. 

finQb,  s.  [A.S.  fino;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vink; 
Dan.  finke  ;  Sw.  fink ;  Ger.  fink  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
finclio;  Wei.  pine.  Cf.  Gr.  o-ttiVos,  (rrriy-yos, 
a-jTL^a  {spinos,  spinggos,  spiza)]—  a  finch  ;  Frov. 
Eng.  pink,  spink.    (Skeat.)'] 

1,  Singular : 

(1)  Gen. :  A  popular  name  for  various  small 
birds;  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  family 
Fringillidffi  (q.v.). 

(2)  Spec.  :  The  genus  Fringilla. 

2.  PL  :  The  family  FringillidEe  (q.v.). 

fincb-backed,  u.  striped  or  spotted  on 
the  back,  as  cattle. 

f inched,  ti.  [Eng.  finch;  -ed.]  The  same  as 
Finch-backed  (q.v.). 

finc'-kle,  s.    [FiNKLE.] 

find,  *  find-en,  *  finde,  *  fynd,  *  fynde 

(pa.  t.  *"/a?i(i,  *fond,fiomid,  *founde,  *fownd, 
*fitnd,  pa.'par.*/o)ide?i,  found,'^  founden,*'  fnn, 
*fund,  '^ fiinden),  v.t.  &,i.     [A.^.  findan  {ya..  t. 
fixnd,  fonde,  funde,  pa.  par.  f linden);    cogn. 
with  Dut.  vinden;   Dan.  finde ;  Sw.  &  Icel. 
fmna;    Goth,  fintlian;    O.   H.   Ger.  findan; 
0.  Fris.finda;  Ger.finden;  0.  Sa,x.  findan.] 
A.  2'ransitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  To  discover  or  recover  either  by  search- 
ing or  by  accident ;  to  obtain  by  searching  or 
seeking. 

"  In  my  school  days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  iiis  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight  .  .  . 
To  find  the  other  forth." 

SJtakesp.  :  Merchant  qf  Venice,  i.  1. 


2.  To  meet  with  ;  to  come  upon  ;  to  fall  in 
with. 

"  You  may  go  through  eight  or  ten  streets  without 
finding  a  public-house."— GoZd*mftft;  The  Bee;  A'o.  5, 
On  Political  Frugality. 

3.  To  obtain  something  desired ;  to  gain ; 
to  win  ;  to  attain. 

"He  did  the  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge  jtnd.' 
Cowley.  0  n  the  Death  of  Sir  S.  Wotton. 

i.  To  discover,  learn,  or  ascertain  by  expe- 
rience or  experiment :  as,  Water  is  found  to 
be  the  result  of  a  inixtui-e  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen. 

5.  To  perceive,  to  be  conscious  of;  to  ex- 
perience. 

"  One  A.ntU  a  pleasure  not  unlike  that  of  travelling 
onan;oluRoinanway." — Pope:  Domer-;  Odyssey.  fPost- 

scnpt.) 

6.  To  feel. 

"  I  find  not  myself  disposed  to  sleep." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  iL  1. 

»     7.  To  know  by  experience  :  as.  Speak  of  a 
man  as  you  find  him. 
8.  To  discover  or  detect  by  examination. 
"  I  find  iu  him  no  fault  at  all." — John  xviii.  38. 

*  9.  To  detect,  to  catch. 

"  I  have  now  found  thee."  Shakesp.  :  Alt'g  Well,  ii.  ff, 

*  10.  To  think,  to  judge.    [II.  2.] 

"  Bring  us  wliat  she  says,  and  what  yoxufind  of  her." 
Skakesp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  v.  1. 

11.  To  supply,  to  furnish :  as,  To  find  money 
for  an  object. 

12.  To  provide  the  necessary  money  for ; 
to  pay  for  ;  to  meet  or  defray  the  expenses  of. 

"  A  war  with  Spain  is  like  to  be  lucrative,  if  we  gi> 
roundly  on  at  first ;  the  war  In  continuance  ^vill  find 
itself."— Bacon;  War  with  Spain. 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  approve. 

"  If  the  grand  jury  are  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
accusation,  they  then  indorse  upon  it  'a  ferue  bilL' 
The  indictment  is  then  said  to  \nifou7id." — Blackstone' 
Coinment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  23. 

2.  To  determine ;  to  declare  by  verdict. 

"  The  whole  petit  jury  .  .  .  findinq  him  guilty  upou 
his  trial." — Blackstone:   Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  eh.  28. 

3.  To  bring  in,  as  a  verdict ;  to  agree  upon. 
"  The  jury,  without  leaving  the  box,  found  a  verdict 

for  the  plaintiff  for  £25  as  damages."— Standard, 
June  28, 1883, 

S.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  discover  or  find  anything  by  search- 
ing or  seeking. 

"  Ask,  and  it  shaU  be  given  you  ;  seek  and  ye  shall 
find." — Matt.  vii.  7. 

2.  To  ascertain  by  inquiry  :  as,  I  cannot 
find  that  such  is  the  case. 

II.  Laia :  To  declare  or  determine  an  issue 
of  fact ;  to  give  judgment  on  a  case  ;  to  find  a 
verdict. 

"I]i  the  result,  the  jury /ownti  for  the  plaintiff  for 
the  amount  claimed."— /Jiii^^  Telegraph,  Aug.  28,  1883. 

*[[  1.  To  find  one's  self : 

(1)  To  be  or  feel  as  regards  the  state  of 
health  ;  to  fare  in  respect  of  ease  or  pain,, 
health  or  sickness. 

"'Well,  Verdant,'  said  Charles  Larkyns,  'how  do 
you  find  yourself  this  moniiug?'" — Cuthbert  Bede-: 
Verdant  Green,  pt.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

(2)  To  pro^'ide  or  furnish  all  necessary  re- 
quirements of  life  for  oneself. 

2.  To  find  out : 

(1)  To  discover  by  searching  or  seeking  or 
enquiry. 

"  Canst  thou  by  searching  fiiid  out  God  f  "—Job  xi.  7. 

(2)  To  discover  the  meaning  of ;  to  unravel ; 
to  solve ;  as,  l:ofind  out  a  riddle. 

(3)  To  obtain,  acquire,  or  attain  to  the  know- 
ledge of. 

"The  principal  part  of  painting  ia  to  find  out.  and 
thoroughly  to  underataud,  what  nature  has  made 
most  beautiful."— iJj-^rffiJi. 

(4)  To  excogitate,  to  discover,  to  invent. 
"A  man  of  Tyre,  skilful  to  work  in  gold,  and  to  find 

out  every  device  which  shall  be  put  to  nim." — 2  Chron. 
ii.  1-t 

(5)  To  detect,  to  catch. 

"When  you  jliid  him  out.  you  have  liim  ever  after." 
Shakesp. :  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  iii.  6. 

3.  To  find  fault  with:  To  blame,  to  censure, 
to  object  to. 

4.  Tofiml  in  :  To  provide  with  :  as.  To  find 
a  jjerson  in  clothes,  board,  and  lodging,  &c. 

^(1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  find 
fault  with,  to  blame,  and  to  object  to :  "  Tofind 
fault  with  signifies  to  point  out  a  fault  either 
in  some  person  or  thing  :  to  Uame  is  said  only 
of  the  person :  object  is  applied  to  the  thing 
only :  we  find  fault  with  a  person  for  his  be- 
haviour :  \\&  find  fault  with  our  seat,  our  con- 


fate,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p^t, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    <iu  ==  kw. 
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veyance,  and  the  like  :  we  blame  a  person  for 
his  temerity  or  his  improvidence  :  we  object  to 
a  measure  that  is  proposed ;  vfe  find  fault  with 
or  blame  that  which  has  been  done ;  we  object 
to  that  which  is  to  be  done." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  find, 
to  find  out,  to  discover,  to  espy,  and  to  descry : 
"To find  signifies  simply  tu  come  within  sight 
of  a  thing,  which  is  the  general  idea  attached 
to  all  these  terms  ;  they  vary,  however,  either 
in  the  mode  of  the  action  or  in  the  object. 
What  we  find  may  become  visible  to  us  by 
accident,  but  what  wefiml  out  is  the  result  of 
an  effort.  We  may  j??ui  anything  as  we  pass 
along  in  the  streets  :  but  vfefiiid  out  mistakes 
iu  an  account  by  carefully  going  over  it,  or  we 
find  out  the  difficulties  which  we  meet  with  in 
learning,  by  redoubling  oiu*  diligence.  What 
is  fouTui  may  have  been  lost  to  ourselves, 
but  is  visible  to  others.  What  is  disco- 
vered is  always  remote  and  unknown,  and 
when  discovered  is  something  new.  A  piece  of 
money  may  be  found  lying  on  the  ground ;  but 
a  mine  is  discovered  underground.  What  has 
once  been  discovered  cannot  be  discovered 
again ;  but  what  is  found  may  be  many  times 
found.  Find  out  and  discover  differ  princi- 
pally in  the  application ;  the  former  being  ap- 
plied to  familiar,  and  the  latter  to  scientific 
objects :  scholars  find  out  what  they  have  to 
learn ;  men  of  research  discover  what  escapes 
the  notice  of  others.  To  espy  is  a  species  of 
finding  out,  namely,  to  find  out  what  is  very 
secluded  or  retired ;  and  descry  is  a  species  of 
discovering,  or  obseiTing  at  a  distance,  or 
among  a  number  of  objects." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  ^Twi,  to 
discover,  and  to  invent :  "  To  find  or  fitid  out  is 
said  of  things  which  do  not  exist  in  the  forms 
in  which  a  person  finds  them  :  to  discover  is 
said  of  that  which  exists  in  an  entire  state  : 
invent  is  said  of  that  which  is  new  made  or 
modelled.  The  merit  of  finding  or  inventing 
consists  in  newly  applying  or  modifying  the 
materials,  which  exist  separately;  the  merit 
of  discovering  consists  in  removing  the  obsta- 
cles which  prevent  us  from  knowing  the  real 
nature  of  the  thing  ;  imagination  and  industry 
are  requisite  torfirulhig  or  inventing;  acute- 
ness  and  penetiution  for  discovering.  A  person 
finds  reasons  for  justifying  himself :  he  dis- 
covers traits  of  a  bad  disposition  in  another. 
Cultivated  minds  find  sources  of  amusement 
within  themselves,  or  a  prisoner ^nds  means 
of  escape.  Many  traces  of  a  universal  deluge 
have  been  discovered :  the  physician  discovers 
the  nature  of  a  particular  disorder.  Find  is 
applicable  to  the  operative  arts  ;  invent  to  the 
mechanical ;  discover  to  the  speculative.  We 
speak  of  finding  modes  for  performing  actions, 
and  effecting  purposes ;  of  inventing  machines, 
instruments,  and  various  matters  of  use  or 
elegance ;  of  discovering  the  operations  and 
laws  of  nature.  Thus  the  astronomer  dis- 
covers the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by 
means  of  the  telescope  which  has  been  in- 
vented."   {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

find,  s.    [Find,  v.} 

1.  The  discovery  or  finding  of  anything 
valuable. 

2,  Anything  found  :  as,  a,  find  of  coins. 

"  specimens  were  among  the  find  ot  coins  at  High 
Wycombe  iu  1B27:'  —£vam:  Coins  of  the  Ancient 
Britons,  p.  78. 

*£ind'-a-ble(l),  a.  ['Eng.find;-able.]  Possible 
to  be  found  out  or  discovered ;  discoverable. 
"  Such  persons  .  .  .  have  nothing  more  to  be  aaid  o( 
them  findable  by  all  my  endeavours." — Fuller :  IKor- 
thict,  ch.  XXV. 

•  find'-a-ble  (2),  a.  [Lsd.findo  =  to  cleave  ; 
Eng.  su'ff.  -able.]  Cleavable  ;  capable  of  being 
cleft  or  divided.    {Ash.) 

*  find-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  finda;ble(2) ; 
-ness.]    Capability  of  being  cleft. 

f ind'~er,  *  fynd-er,  *  fyynd-are,  s.    [Eng. 
find;  -er.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  finds,  meets  with,  or  discovers 
anything  by  searching,  by  enquiry,  or  by 
accident. 

"  Fyyndare  of  thynge  lost.  Inventor,  inventrix."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  One  who  discovers,  finds  out,  or  invents 
anything  ;  a  discoverer,  an  inventor. 

•*  Beheldeth  me  thereof  no  fynder." 
'^  Alisaunder,  4,794. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  A  small  telescope  fixed  to  the 


tube  of  a  larger  one,  the  axes  of  the  two  in- 
struments being  parallel.  The  finder  has  a 
larger  field  of  view  than  the  principal  instru- 
ment, and  its  purpose  is  to  find  an  object 
towards  which  it  is  desired  to  direct  the 
larger  telescope. 

*  2.  Customs :  An  officer  employed  to  search 
for  exciseable  goods  imported  or  exported 
without  payment  of  duty  ;  a  searcher. 

""  find'-f^Ult,  s.  [Eng.  find;  -fault.]  One 
who  is  given  to  finding  fault ;  a  censorious, 
cavilling  person;  a  detractor. 

"Theliberty  that  follows  our  places,  stops  the  mouth 
,     of  BilfindfaiUts."—3hakeep. .-  Henry  V.,  v,  2. 

*  find'-f&ult-mg,  a.  [Eng.  findfauU;  -ing.] 
Addicted  to  finding  fault;  censorious,  cavil- 
ling, captious. 

"Unquiet' branglings  and  fin^faulling  qTiajnelB." — 
yvhittock:  Manners  o/  the  English. 

find'  -  ihg,  *  fynd  -  ing,  *  fynd  -  ynge» 
*  fyynd-inge,  *  f^ynd-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&s.    [Find,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language :' 

1.  The  act  of  discovering  or  meeting  with ; 
discovery. 

"  Fyyndyngeot  thynge  lost.    Invencio,  repericio."— 
Prompt.  Farv. 

2.  The  act  of  discovering,  devising,  or  in- 
vesting; invention. 

*  3.  The  act  of  providing  or  furnishing  with 
necessary  requirements  ;  provision,  expense. 


i.  (PI.) :  The  tools  and  materials  which 
some  workmen  have  to  furnish  in  their  em- 
ployment. 

II,  Law: 

1.  The  act  of  returning  a  verdict  or  decision 
upon  a  case. 

2.  The  verdict  or  decision  of  a  jury  upon 
any  case. 

finding-shop,  s.  A  shop  where  shoe- 
maker's tools  are  sold.    {Amer.) 

Findon  (pron.  Fin'-m),  s.  The  name  of  a 
fishing  village  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

Findon-haddook,  s.  A  species  of  smoke- 
dried  haddock,  cured  at  Findon,  near  Aber- 
deen. 

fin'-d3^,   *fin-digh,   ""ftm-die,  «.    [A.S. 

fyndig,  findig  —  weighty.] 

1.  Heavy,  weighty,  fat,  rich,  well-stocked. 

"  A  cold  May  Rud  a  windy, 
Makes  the  barn  fat  a.na  findy,"     Junius. 

*  2.  Eloquent,  fluent. 

"Thus  hie  .  ,  .  weren/undie  onspeche." 

Old  Eng,  Bomilles,  ii.  119. 

fine,  *  fin,  *  fyn,  *  fyne,  a.  &  adv.  [Fr. 
fin,  from  Lat.  finitus  =  well  rounded  (said  of  a 
sentence),  perfect,  properly  pa.  par.  of  finio  = 
to  finish  ;  Sp.,  Poi*t.,  &  Ital.  fijio ;  Dut.  fijn; 
J)a,n.fiin;  ^vf.fin;  IceLfinn.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  coarse ;  in  small  grains  or  particles  ; 
as,  fine  sand  or  powder. 

2.  Thin,  small,  slender;  as,  a.  fine  thread,  u, 
fine  line. 

3.  Subtle,  tenuous,  thin. 

"  When  the  eye  standeth  in  the  finer  medium,  and 
the  object  in  the  groaaer,  things  show  greater."— Bacon. 

*  i.  Minute,  slender,  slight. 

"To  trust  so  fine  a  story." 

Shakesp.  :  JIuch  Ado  About  Nothing,  L  1. 

5.  Refined,  pure,  free  from  dross,  solid  or 
liquid. 

"  Alle  covered  with/j/n  gold."— J/^o«ndeffiWe.  p.  178. 

6.  Keen,  thin,  smoothly  sharp. 

"  What  ffine  chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ?  " 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 

7.  Keen,  delicate,  nice. 

"  Great  affairs  are  commonly  too  rough  and  stubborn 
to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  finer  edges  or  points  of 
wit," — Bacon. 

8.  Made  of  fine,  slender,  or  delicate  materials. 

"  Clothed  in  purple  taidfine  linen."— iwJfcc  xvi.  9. 

*  9.  Subtly  excogitated,  devised,  or  ima- 
gined. 

'  Whether  the  scheme  has  not  Ijeen  pursued  ao  far  aa 
to  draw  it  into  practice,  or  whether  it  oe  too  fine  to  be 
capable  of  it,  I  will  not  determine."— J'em/)i& 


10.  Nice,  delicate,  exquisite,  refined. 

•'  Are  they  not  seuBeleas  then,  that  think  the  bouI 
Nought  but  3.  fine  perfection  of  the  sense  ? '"  , 

Davics :  On  the  Soul. 

11.  Elegant,  beautiful  or  refined  in  thought, 
expression,  or  language. 

"  The  nicest  and  most  delicate  touches  of  satire  cob- 
siat  in^ne  raillery,  "—flrytien  ;  Juvenal.    (Dedic.) 

12.  Elegant,  refined  in  manners ;  dignified, 
accomplished. 

"  He  was  not  only  ilae  finest  gentleman  of  his  time, 

bat  oiieoiih.6finiiStsc\io\>\.vs."—Felton:0JithcCla£Sics. 

13.  Grand,  haughty,  pompous.  (Used  ironi- 
cally.) 

"The  new  breed  of  wits  and  ^ne gentlemen  never 
opened  their  muutha  without  uttering  ribaldry  ol 
which  a  porter  would  now  be  aahained.  —Macaulay  : 
Hist.  Fug.,  ch.  iiL 
Ii.  Agreeable,  pleasant. 

"  I  often,  said  she,  go  out  to  hear  them  ;  we  also  oft 
times  keep  them  tame  in  our  house.  They  are  very 
fine  compauy  for  ua  when  we  are  melancholy. "—Sit Ji- 
yan :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  iL 

15.  Noble,  admirable,  excellent. 

"  The  noblest  minds  their  virtue  prove. 
By  pity,  aympathy,  and  love  : 
These,  these  are  feelings  traXy  fine." 
Cowper :  The  Poet,  The  Oyster,  &  Sensitive  Plant. 

16.  Showy,  splendid,  elegant,  striking  :  as, 
Q-fine  building. 

17.  Trim,  showy,  neat  or  elegant  in  dress  or 
appearance. 

"  My  Katharine  shall  be  j?ne." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii. 

18.  Free  from  clouds  or  rain  ;  sunshiny. 

"  Sufficient  to  make  prices  droop  in  the  face  otfing 
■wea.thei:"—/)aUy  Telegraph,  Aug.  27,  1883. 

19.  Artful,  dexterous. 

"  Through  his  fine  handling,  and  his  cleanly  play. 
He  all  those  royal  signs  had  stolen  away.' 

Spenser :  Mother  Hubberds  Tale,  1,015. 

20.  Sly,  subtle,  knavish. 

"  Oforajinethief  I" 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  iiL  3. 

21.  Ironically,  used  in  a  depreciatory  sense  ; 
as.  You  are  z.fine  player. 

"  You  have  made  ».fine  hand." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  v.  4. 

II,  Fine  Art :  Applied  to  an  engraving 
executed  in  the  very  best  manner. 

"ThejJnc  original' of  ^Thomas  Howard  .  .  .  whence 
the  print  is  taken  is  at  Leicester  Ifouse  " — Walpole.' 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  Finely. 

"  Admire  to  heai-  me  speak  mfi,ne." 

Swift :  Panegyrick  on  the  Dean. 

T[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
fine,  delicate,  and  nice:  ^' Fine,  in  the  natural 
sense,  denotes  smallness  in  general.  Delicate 
denotes  a  degree  of  fi-neness  thsd  is  agreeable 
to  the  taste.  Thread  is  said  to  he  fine  as  op- 
posed to  the  coarse  and  thick  ;  silk  is  said  to 
be  delicate,  when  to  fineness  of  texture  it  adds 
softness.  The  texture  of  a  spider's  web  is  re- 
markable for  its  fineness;  that  of  the  ermine's 
fur  is  remarkable  for  its  delicacy.  In  their 
moral  application  these  terms  admit  of  the 
same  distinction  :  the  fine  approaches  either 
to  the  strong  or  to  the  weak  ;  the  delicate  is  a 
high  degree  of  the  fine,  as  a  fine  thought, 
which  may  be  lofty,  or  fine  feeling,  which  is 
acute  and  tender,  and  delicate  feeling,  which 
exceeds  the  former  in  fineness.  Delicate  is 
said  of  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  sense 
and  the  taste  ;  nice  to  wliat  is  agreeable  to  the 
appetite  :  the  former  is  a  term  of  refinement ; 
the  latter  of  epicurism  and  sensual  indulgence. 
The  delicate  affords  pleasure  only  to  those 
whose  thoughts  and  desires  are  purified  from 
what  is  gross ;  the  nice  affords  pleasure  to  the 
young,  the  ignorant,  and  the  sensual:  thna  deli- 
cate food,  delicate  colours,  delicate  shapes  and 
forms  are  always  acceptable  to  the  cultivated  ; 
a  meal,  a  show,  a  colour,  and  the  like  will  b& 
nice  to  a  child,  which  suits  its  appetite,  ot 
meets  its  fancy.  ...  A  person  may  be  said 
to  :have  a  delicate  ear  in  music,  whose  ear  is 
offended  with  the  smallest  discordance ;  he 
may  be  said  to  have  a  nice  taste  or  judgment 
in  music,  who  scientifically  discriminates  tiie 
beauties  and  defects  of  different  pieces.  A 
person  is  delicate  in  his  choice  who  is  guided! 
by  taste  and  feeling  ;  he  is  nice  in  his  choice, 
who  adheres  to  a  strict  rule.  A  point  in  ques- 
tion may  be  either  nice  or  delicate  :  it  is  deli- 
cate as  it  is  likely  to  touch  the  tender  feelings, 
of  any  party  ;  it  is  nice  as  it  involves  contrary 
interests,  and  becomes  difficult  of  determina- 
tion."   (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  cthe  difl"erence  between  fine  aad 
beautiful,  see  Beautiful. 

fine-arch,  a. 

Glass :  The  smaller  fritting-fumace  of  a* 
glass-house. 


hSU,  bop-;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st,     ph  =  f. 
^clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhiin*    -ciousj  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dttl- 
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fine-drawn,  a. 

1.  Lit.  :  Drawn  out  to  a  great  degree  of 
tenuity  or  iinenesa. 

2.  Fig.  :  Drawn  out  with  too  much  subtlety  ; 
farfetched. 

fine-grained, ».    Having  a  fine  grain. 

fine-nail,  s.  A  name  used  in  some  trades 
to  distinguish  a  relatively  thin  from  a  coarse 
nail,    such  as    a   fencing   nail  or  clout.    A 

finishing  nail. 

*  fine-nosed,  a.    Fastidious,  delicate. 

"  The  monks  themaelvea  were  too  fine-nosed  to 
dabble  in  ta.u-fB.U3."— Fuller :  Ch.  Bist.,  VI.  ii.  1. 

*  fine-spoken,  «.  Using  fine  language  or 
phrases. 

"  TVe  did  not  ima^ne  tliat  ibis  fine-8po7:en  man  had 
been  he,"—Suni/an  :  Filgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

fine-spun,    a.      Drawn  or  spun  out  to 

minuteness  ;  hence,  over-refined  or  elaborate. 
"  Should  I  be  thought  in  some  places  to  have  run  on 
too  fine-spun    ai-gumentations."  —  Search:   Light    of 
Nature,  voL  ii.,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  xxx. 

fine-stuff,  s. 

Build.  :  Lump  lime  slaked  to  a  paste  with  a 
moderate  volume  of  water,  afterwards  diluted 
to  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  left  to  harden 
by  evaporation  to  the  required  consistency 
for  working  over  a  floating-coat  of  coarse- 
stufi". 

fine,  *  fin,  *  fyn,  *  fyne,  ^.    [Lat.  f^nis  =  (i) 
an  end,  (2)  a  fine.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  An  end,  finish,  or  conclusion.  [In 
fine.] 

"  This  holi  bodi  was  forth  ibore  with  gret  honour  atte 
fine."  St.  Kenelm,  301. 

*  2.  The  end  of  life  ;  death. 

"  Krist  U3  yeue  wel  godfi/n."  ffaveloJc,  22. 

*  3.  The  end  or  upshot  of  any  business  ;  the 
result. 

"  The  fine  is  I  will  live  a  bachelor." 

Shakesv.  ■'  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  i.  1. 

4.  The  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  imposed 
upon  a  person  as  a  punishment  for  any  offence  ; 
a  pecuniary  penalty  ;  a  mulct. 

"  Paying  a  luaty  fine."—Strype :  MemoriaU  ;  Eenry 
Till.  (an.  1532). 

*  6.  Any  penalty. 

"  Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery." 

Shake&p. :  King  John,  v.  4. 

*  6.  The  money  or  other  thing  paid  for  a 
privilege,  exemption,  &c. 

"  Ease,  health,  and  life  for  this  they  must  resign : 
Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  the  fine  t " 

Pope :  Temple  of  Fante,  508. 

II,  Law : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  4. 

*  2.  In  feudal  law  a  final  agreement  between 
persons  concerning  lands  or  rents,  or  between 
the  lord  and  his  vassal,  prescribing  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  latter  shall  hold  his 
lands. 

"  A  fine,  which  was  till  quite  recently  a  very  usual 
method  of  transferring  an  estate  of  freehold,  was 
Deither  more  or  leas  than  an  amicable  agreement  of  a 
suit,  actual  or  fictitious,  by  leave  of  the  king  or  his 
justices,  whereby  the  lauds  which  were  the  subject  of 
the  action  became,  or  were  acknowledged  to  be,  the 
right  of  one  of  the  pa,vtiea."—Blackstone:  Oomment., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  IB. 

*  3.  A  sum  of  money  paid  by  a  tenant  on 
entering  into  possession,  or  for  admission  to  a 
copyhold  ;  also,  a  sum  paid  for  the  renewal  of 
a  lease. 

"  Some  landlords,  instead  of  raising  the  rent,  take  a 
fine  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease." — b-mith :  Wealth  of 
Nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iL 
^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  jine, 
forfeiture,  mulct,  and  penalty:  "The^Tieand 
mulct  are  always  pecuniary  ;  the  i?ejia^(^  may 
be  pecuniary  ;  a  forfeiture  consists  of  any 
personal  property  :  the  fne  and  mulct  are  im- 
posed ;  the  penalty  is  inflicted  or  incurred  ; 
the  forfeitttre  is  incurred.  The  violation  of  a 
rule  or  law  is  attended  with  a  fine  or  mulct, 
but  the  former  is  a  term  of  general  use  ;  the 
latter  is  rather  a  technical  tenn  in  law  :  a 
criminal  offence  incurs  a  penalty ;  negligence 
of  duty  occasions  the  forfeiture."  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

%  (1)  Fine  of  alienation :  A  fine  or  sum  of 
money  paid  to  the  lord  by  a  tenant,  whenever 
he  had  occasion  to  alienate,  or  make  over  his 
land  to  another. 

"For,  wheneverythinccame  in  process  of  time  to  he 
bought  and  sold,  the  lords  would  not  grant  a  licence  to 
their  teuaiit,  to  alien,  without  a.  fine  being  paid."— 
Blackslone :  Comment.,  bk.  il.,  ch.  3. 

(2)  Fine  of  lands:  [Fink,  s,  II.  2]. 


(3)  In  fine:  In  conclusion,  in  short,  finally  ; 

to  sum  up. 

"  In  fine,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time, 
Herself  most  chastely  absent." 

Shakesp. :  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  iii.  7. 

*fine  (1),  *iyn,  *  fyne  (i),  "  fynen,  v.t. 

[Fine,  a.  O.  Fr.  afmer,  afjiner ;  Sp.  afinar ; 
Port,  affinar;  Ital.  offinare;  M.  H.  Ger.  Unen; 
Icel. /in«.] 

1.  To  refine,  to  purify. 

"  The  fire  ...  Sal  cum  byfore  Cristea  eommyng. 
That  the  gude  men  sal  than  cleneen  and  fine' 

If  ampule:  Priche  of  Conscience,  4,911. 

2.  To  make  less  coarse. 

"It;ine5  the  grass,  but  makes  it  3hort  though  thick." 
^Mortimer :  Busbandry. 

3.  To  free  from  impurities ;  to  make  clear 
or  transparent. 

"  It  is  good  also  for  fuel,  not  to  omit  the  ehavings  of 
it  for  the  fining  of  ffiu.e."— Mortimer  :  Husbandry. 

4.  To  embellish,  to  decorate. 

"  To  fine  his  title  with  some  shews  of  truth." 

Shakesp. :  Eenry  V.,  1.  2. 

5.  To  change  or  cause  to  pass  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  from  one  state  or  condition  to 
another. 

"  How  thej  fined  themselves 
With  a  gradual  conscience  to  a  perfect  night." 

Browning.    ( Webster.) 

fine  (2),  *  lyne  (2),  v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  finer;  Fr. 
finir  ;  Sp.  &Port.  ^Jiar;  Ital.  fi,7iare.] 

A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cease,  to  leave  off. 

"  Ffoure  lampis  all  of  gold  fyne 
Ffild  up  with  fyre  tha.t  fynet  not  to  bren." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  8,308. 

2.  To  cease  to  exist,  to  come  to  an  end,  to 
finish  on6'3  course. 

"  Erly  ill  this  voild  fyne."  Alisaunder,  7,897. 

*  3.  To  pay  a  fine. 

"  What  poet  ever;SJied  for  sheriff,  or  who 
By  rhymes  and  verse  did  ever  lord  mayor  grow?" 
Oldham  ;  A  Satire. 

B.  Transitive ; 

*  1.  To  bring  to  an  end  or  conclusion ;  to 
finish,  to  end. 

"  Thy  werre  for  to  hende  and  fine." 

Seven  Sages,  2,857. 
2.  To  impose  a  pecuniary  penalty  upon  ;  to 
set  a  fine  upon ;  to  punish  by  fine ;  to  mulct. 
"  He  was  ;ined!  in  four  hundred  pounds." — BurnJbt: 
Hist.  Reformation  (an,  1534J. 

*  3.  To  fix  as  the  amount  of  fine  or  ransom 
to  be  paid. 

"I  "ha-yei  fined  these  bones  of  mine  for  ransom." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  7. 

fine-draw,  v.t.  [Eng.  fine,  and  draw.]  To 
sew  up  a  rent  with  so  much  nicety  that  it  is 
not  perceived. 

"  It  was  in  my  best  pair  of  kerseymeres,  but  thanks 
to  the  skilful  little  seamstress,  I  got  fhem.  finedramn." 
— Marryat:  Peter  Simple.    (Latham.) 

fine'-draw-er,  s.  [Eng.  fine,  and  drawer.] 
One  who  sews  up  rents  by  finedrawing.' 

fine'-draw-ing,  's.    [Eng.  fine,  and  drawing.] 

1.  The  art  or  act  of  sewing  up  rents  with 
such  skill  thatthey  are  rendered  imperceptible. 

2.  A  finishing  process  with  cloth,  in  which  it 
is  subjected  to  a  strong  light,  while  all  faulty 
parts  or  breaks  in  the  fabric  are  closed  by  sound 
yam  introduced  by  a  needle. 

*  fi-neer'  (1),  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  get 
goods  made  up  in  a  way  unsuitable  for  any 
other  purchaser,  and  then  refuse  to  take  them 
except  on  credit.    (Ogilvie.) 

*  f i-neer'  (2),  v.t.    [Veneer.]    To  veneer. 

*  fine  -  fin-  gered,    *  fine  -  fyngred,    a. 

[Eng.  fine,  finger  ;  -ed.] 

1.  Skilful,  dexterous. 

*'  The  most  finefingered  workman  on  the  ground." 
Spenser, 

2.  Nice,  delicate  ;  needing  careful  handling. 

"  A  delicate,  finefyngred  matter."—  Odxd  :  Tim.  Iv. 

*fine'-less,  a.  [Eng.  Jine,  a,;  -Uss.]  With- 
out end  ;  endless,  boundless. 

"  Riches  fineless  is  as  poor  as  winter 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor." 

Shakesp.  :  Othello,  iii.  3. 

fine'-l^,  *  fin-liche,  '^  iyn-Uche,  *  iyne- 

ly,  ariv.     [Eng.^Tie;  -ly,} 

1.  In  minute  parts. 

"  Such  and  &q  finely  bolted  didat  thou  seem." 

SJiakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iL  2. 

2.  Keenly,  sharply. 

"Get  you  black  lead,  shax^sasA finely."— Peacham: 
On  Drawing. 

3.  Admirably,  neatly,  beautifully,  elegantly. 


4.  Delicately,  not  coarsely :  as,  cloth  finely 
woven. 

5.  With  skill  or  art. 

"All  the  heads  are  finely  executed."— ITaipoZe; 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

6.  With  neatness  or  elegance  of  language  or 
expression. 

"  Plutarch  says  very  finely  that  a  man  should  not 
allow  himself  to  hate  even  his  enemies."— ^tWf*?n. 

7.  Adroitly,  cleverly,  dexterously. 

"  We  will  turn  it  finely  otL" 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour  'e  Lost,  V.  2. 

S.  Nicely  ;  so  as  to  please. 

.  "  A.  tripe  fi/nely  hioiled." 

Sltakeap.  :  Taming  qf  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

9.  Used  ironically  in  a  depreciatory  sense  ; 
as,  He  managed  the  business ^Jieiy. 

finely-checkered,  a.  Neatly  or  prettily 
adorned  witli  various  colours. 

"  The  finely-checkered  duck,  before  her  train, 
Eows  garrulous."       Thomson :  Spring,  777,  778. 

fine-ness,  *fyne-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  fim; 
-Tiess;  Fr.  finesse.]    [Finesse.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fine  or  in 
fine  particles. 

2.  Keenness,  sharpness ;  as,  the  fineness  of 
the  edge  of  a  razor  or  of  the  point  of  a  pencil, 

3.  Elegance,  beauty,  delicacy,  neatness. 

4.  Delicacy  of  texture  or  workmanship; 
freedom  from  coarseness. 

"I  therefore  must  beg  you  to  procure  me  some 
Irish  linen  .  .  .  much  about  the  same  fineness." — 
Chesterfield:  Miscell.,  vol.  iv.,  lett.  69. 

5.  Show,  splendour. 

"  T\i&  fineness  ot  clothes  destroys  the  ease." — More: 
Decay  of  Piety. 

6.  Neatness  or  elegance  of  language  or  ex- 
pression. 

*  7.  Subtlety,  artfulness.  Ingenuity,  dex- 
terity, finesse. 

"You  11  mar  all  with  yoMr  fineness.' 

lie^i  JoTison :  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iii.  1. 

8.  Purity ;  freedom  from  dross,  impurity, 
or  batie  mixtures. 

9.  The  quantity  of  pure  metal  in  an  alloy 
expressed  in  1,000  parts  :  as.  The  fineness  of 
United  States  coin  is  900,  the  other  100  being 
alloy. 

"The  ancients  were  careful  to  coin  their  money  in 
due  weight  Aod  fineness."— Arbuthnot :  On  Coins. 

10.  Clearness  or  brightness  (applied  to  the 
weather)  :  as,  the^7i.e7iess  of  the  season. 

*fin'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  fine  (1),  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  refines  or  purifies  metals  ;  a  refiner. 

"Take  away  the  droas  from  the  silver,  and  there 
shall  come  forth  a  vessel  for  the^wer." — Prov.  xsv.  4. 

*fin'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  fine  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  fines  or  mulcts  another  in  a  pecuniary 
penalty. 

fin'-er-jr  (1),  s.     [Eng.  fine,  a.  ;  -ry.] 

*  1.  The  quality  of  being  fine,  grand,  showy, 
or  splendid  ;  showiness,  splendour,  fineness. 

"  Don't  chuse  your  place  of  study  by  the  finery  of  the 
prospects." —  Watts. 

2.  Fine  clothes,  ornaments,  decorations, 
&c. ;  showy  dress. 

"  Tapestry  and  arras  hung  from  the  windows  of  those 
who  could  afford  to  exhibit  such  finery."— Macaulay  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xiL 

f  in -er-y  (2),  s.    [Eng.  fine  (l),  v.  ;  -ry.] 

Iron-works:  A  species  of  forge-hearth  la 
which  grey  cast-iron  is  smelted  by  fuel  and 
blast,  and  from  which  it  is  run  into  iron 
troughs  for  sudden  congelation.  The  result 
is  a  finer  quality  of  cast-iron  of  whiter  colour, 
which  is  subsequently  puddled  and  made 
malleable. 

fS-nesse',  *.  [Fr.  ;  lUl.  finezsa  ;  Sp.^?ie3a  = 
fineness.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language ; 

*  1.  Fineness. 

"  with  great  sleyght  and/ynesse  of  wytte."— flre7«fe  j 
Quintus  Curtius,  fo.  3. 

2.  An  artifice,  stratagem,  or  subtle  contri- 
vance to  gain  an  end. 

"  This  is  the  artificialest  piece  of  finesse  to  perswade 
men  to  be  slaves."— J/ iZton .-  Eikonoklastes. 

3.  Skill,  art,  dexterity. 

"  But  he  (his  mMsicaX  finesse  was  such. 
So  nice  his  ear,  so  delicate  his  touch) 
Made  poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art." 

Cowpcr  :  Table  Talk,  65S-4. 

II.  JVhist :  The  act  of  trying  to  win  a  trick 
with  a  lower  card  than  is  in  your  opponent's 
hand,  while  a  higher  card  is  in  your  own 
hand. 


tate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf.  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    se,  oa  =  e ;    ey  =  a,    qu  ~  kw,  ■ 
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fi-nesse',  v.i.  &  t.    [Finesse,  s.] 

At  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord,  Laiig. ;  To  make  use  of  finesses  or 
artifices  to  gain  an  end. 

"If  they  were  not  Ma  own  hj  finessing  and  trick." 
Quldemith:  Retaliation, 

2.  Whist:  To  try  to  win  a  trick  with  a 
lower  card  than  is  in  your  opponent's  hand, 
while  you  have  a  higher  card  in  your  own 
hand. 

B.  Trails. :  To  finesse  with  :  as,  To  finesse  a 
king,  a  queen,  &c. 

tine -still,  v.t.  [Eng.  fine,  and  still,  s.]  To 
distil,  as  spirits,  from  molasaes,  treacle,  or 
some  preparation  of  saccharine  matter. 

fine'-StiU-er,  s.  [Eng.  finestill;  -er.']  One 
who  distils  spirits  from  molasses,  treacle,  &c. 

flne-StiU-in^,  5.  [BxiS.  finestill ;  -ing.]  The 
act  or  process  of  distilling  spirits  from  mo- 
lasses, treacle,  &c. 

fin'-ew  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Fenowed.]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  mouldy. 

*  f m'-gent,  a.  [hat.  fingetis,  pr.  par.  of  fingo 
=  to  m'ake,  to  feign.]    Forming,  fashioning. 

"Man  is  the  most  fingent,  plastic  of  creatures." — 
OarlyJ^ :  French  Revolution,  pt.  1.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

f  in'-ger,  *  fen-^er,  "  fin-gre.  *  fyn-ger, 
♦  fyn-gre,  *  vin-gre,  s.  [a.S.  finger ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  vinger ;  Icel.fingr;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
finger;  Goth,  figgrs;  Ger.  finger;  0.  H.  Ger. 
fingar.  Probably  from  the  same  root  as  fiing 
(q.v.)]. 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  One  of  the  fiexible  members  of  the  hand 
by  which  men  catch  and  hold ;  a  digit. 

""Ris  fingers  lield  the  pen." 

Cowper :  Loss  of  the  Royal  George. 

(2)  Anything  resembling  or  serving  the  pur- 
pose of  a  finger ;  an  index. 

(3)  A  small  measure  ;  the  width  of  a  finger. 
"Cue  of  these  bowe  with  a  little  arrow  did  pierce 

through  a  piece  of  steel  three  fingers  thick." —  Wilhins  : 
Mathematical  Magick, 

(4)  The  hand,  the  instrument  of  work  or  art. 
'*  Lay  to  your  fingers ;  help  to  bear  this  away."— 

Shakesp. :  2'empest,  iv. 

2.  Fig. :  A  very  little  distance  or  extent. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Music :  Ability  or  skill  in  playing  on  a 
keyed  instrument. 

"What  A  finger  J  cried  Mrs.  Fonto."— Thackeray  : 
Book  of  Snobs,  cb.  xxv. 

2.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  small  projecting  rod  or  wire,  which  is 
brought  into  contact  with  au  object  to  effect 
or  restrain  a  motion.  Known  as  a  gripper  in 
printing-macliinery, 

(2)  One  of  a  row  of  similar  projections,  as 
the  finger  of  a  rake.  Sometimes  synonymous 
with  tooth. 

3.  Husbandry :  One  of  the  projecting  pieces 
on  the  finger-bar  of  a  harvester,  within  and 
against  which  the  knives  play.    [Fingee-bar.] 

IT  (1)  I'o  have  a  finger  in :  To  be  concerned 
or  mixed  up  in. 

(2)  To  have  at  one's  fingers'  ends :  To  know 
perfectly ;  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with. 

(3)  To  arrive  at  one's  fingers'  ends :  To  be 
brought  to  great  poverty, 

(4)  Purple  fi7igers: 

Bat. :  Digitalis  purpurea. 

(5)  Fingers-and-thumbs : 
Bot. :  Lotus  comiculatus. 
{&)  Fingers-and-toes : 

Bot. :  (1)  Lotus  comiculatus;  (2)  [Finoeb^ 

IND-TOE]. 

finger-alphabet,  s.  Certain  motions  or 
positions  of  the  fingers  answering  to  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  by  means  of  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  enabled  to  communicate  with  others. 

finger-and-toe,  s.  A  popular  name  for 
Dactylorhiza,  a  disease  in  tui'nips. 

"The  diseases  of  turuips  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
cope  with,  Nou-selection  of  bulbs  for  seed  conduces 
to  Doth  anbury  and  finger-anO-toe.  "~Smit?tson  :  Us^ul 
Book  for  Farmers,  p.  u6. 

finger-bar,  s. 

Agric,  :  The  bar  of  a  reaping  or  mowing 
machine,  whose  front  edge  has  projecting 
fingers,  called  guards,  through  whose  hori- 
zontal slots  the  serrated  knife  reciprocates. 


finger-board,  s. 

Music: 

1.  The  flat  or  slightly  rounded  piece  of  wood 
attached  to  the  neck  of  instruments  of  the 
violin  and  guitar  class,  on  to  which  the  strings 
are  pressed  when  stopped  by  the  Augers. 

2.  A  manual  or  keyboard.  (Stainerd; Barrett.) 

finger-bowl,  s.    A  finger-glass  (q.v.). 


finger-fed,    adj, 
pampered. 


Nicely   brought   up ; 


finger-fern,  s. 

Bot.  :  Asplenium  CeteracK 

finger-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea,  {Britten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

finger-glass,  s.  A  glass  or  bowl  in  which 
to  rinse  the  fingers  after  dinner  or  dessert. 

finger-grass,  ». 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  Digitarla,  a  genus  of 
grasses,  two  of  which,  Cock's-foot  finger-grass 
and  Smooth  fijiger-grass,  are  British, 

finger-grip,  s. 

Well-boring :  A  tool  for  recovering  rods  or 
tools  dropped  into  a  bored  shaft.  It  consists 
of  a  rod  having  a  foot,  which  is  twisted  around 
so  as  to  penetrate  beneath  the  object,  and 
enable  it  to  be  lifted  and  withdrawn. 

finger-nut,  a. 

Mach. :  A  nut  with  wings  to  afford  a  hold  ; 
a  butterfly-nut. 

finger-organ,  s. 

Miisic :  An  organ  played  with  the  fingers,^a3 
distinguished  from  a  baiTel  organ. 

finger-parted,  a. 

Bot.  :  Having  five  lobes  resembling  the 
fingers  of  the  human  hand.    {Paxton.) 

finger-plate,  s.  a  plate  on  the  side  of 
a  door,  near  the  edge,  to  keep  finger-marks 
from  the  paint. 

finger-post,  s.  A  sign-post  set  up 
generally  where  roads  cross  or  divide,  to  point 
out  the  direction  to  certain  places.  Such  posts 
frequently  have  a  hand  and  finger  pointing  in 
the  proper  direction. 

finger-root,  s. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea. 


o.    A  marine  shell  resem- 


finger-shell, 

bling  a  finger. 

finger-stall,  s.  A  cover  of  leather,  &c., 
worn  as  a  protection  on  the  finger  when  sore 
or  cut. 

finger-Stone,  s,    A  fossil  resembling  an 

arrow. 

f m'-ger,  v.t.  &  i.    [Finger,  8.J 
A.  Transitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  To  touch  with  the  finger ;  to  handle, 

2,  To  toy,  to  meddle  or  interfere  with. 

*'  Go,  get  you  gone,  and  let  the  papers  lie  ; 
You  would  he  fingering  them  to  anger  me," 

8hake*p.  :  Tvio  Gentlemen  qf  Verona,  L  2. 

3.  To  touch  thievishly;  to  pilfer,  to  pur- 
loin. 

*'  The  king  was  slyly  ^Jn^erad  from  the  deck." 

Shakesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  v.  L 

4.  To  perform  with  the  fingers ;  as,  a  deli- 
cate piece  of  work. 

II.  Music: 

1.    To  play  on   an  instrument   with   the 


2.  To  indicate  by  numbers  or  marks  written 
over  or  under  the  notes  to  which  they  refei-, 
with  which  fingers  they  are  to  be  played ;  as. 
To  finger  a  piece  of  music 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  purloin,  to  pilfer. 

"A  fingering  slave."     Wordsworth :  Poet's  Epitaph. 

2.  Music:  To  make  use  of  the  fingers  in 
playing  on  an  instrument.   [Fingeeing,  U.  1.] 

fin-gered,  pa.  par.,  &  a.    [Fingeb,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  fingers. 


n.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Having  five  lobes  digitate,  the  same 
as  palmate,  but  with  the  segments  narrower 
and  less  spreading. 

2.  Music : 

(1)  Touched  or  played  with  the  fingers  ;  as, 
a  keyed,  stringed,  or  holed  instrument. 

(2)  Produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger 
on  a  particular  key,  string,  or  hole. 

(3)  Marked  with  figures  to  indicate  with 
what  finger  each  note  is  to  be  played. 

fin'-ger-er,  s.  [Eng,  finger;  -er.]  One  who 
fingers  ;  a  pilferer ;  a  purloiner  ;  a  thief. 

fin'-ger-ing,  *  lyn-gur-yng,  pr.  par.,  a., 
&  s.     [Finger,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  touching  with 
the  fingers. 

"  One  that  is  covetous  is  not  so  highly  pleased  with 
the  mere  sight  and  fingeHng  ol  money. "— Grew :  Cos- 
mologia  Sacra. 

2.  Delicate  work  done  with  the  fingers. 

3.  A  thick,  loose,  woollen  yarn  used  for 
knitting  stockings  and  the  Uke. 

II.  2'echnically : 

1,  Mxisic: 

(1)  The  act  of  placing  and  using  the  fingers 
properly  in  performing  upon  a  musical  in- 
strument ;  the  management  of  the  fingers  in 
playing  upon  a  keyed,  string,  or  holed  instru- 
ment. 

"Come  on,  tune:  If  you  can  penetrate  her  with 
your  fingering,  B0."~S!Mke8p.  :  Cym.beline,  il.  3. 

(2)  The  indicating  witli  figures  written  over 
or  under  the  notes  to  wliich  they  refer  with 
what  finger  each  is  to  be  played. 

2.  Spinning :  Worsted  spun  of  combed  wool 
on  tlie  small  wheel ;  as  distinguished  from 
wheelin,  which  is  worsted  spun  on  the  large 
wheel  from  wool  not  combed,  but  merely 
carded. 

fin'-ger-ling,  *  fin-ger-lyng,  *  fyn-gyr- 
l3^ge,    s.     [Eng.  finger,  and   dimin.   suflf. 

-ling.] 
1.  The  finger  of  a  glove  ;  a  finger-stall. 


2.  The  young  of  the  salmon.    (Provincial.) 

fin'-gle-fan-gle,  s.  [A  reduplication  of 
fiingle  (q.v.).]     A  trifle. 

*'  We  agree  In  nothing  but  to  wrangle 
About  the  slightest  ;i7iffZ^a»i^ie.'^ 

Butler:  Hudibraa,  pt.  iiL,  o.  liL. 

f  in'-grpm^,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps 
connected  with  fingering,  C.  II.  2.]  A  kind 
of  woollen  cloth  made  in  Aberdeenshire,  de- 
nominated, as  it  would  seem,  from  the  quality 
of  the  worsted  of  which  it  is  wrought. 

"In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  Aberdeenshire  were  chiefly  coarsti 
slight  cloths,  called  plaidens  and  fingroiTta."— Statist 
Ace.  {Aberd.),  xix.  203. 


=  to 


f  in'-i-al,  ».     [Lat.  JCnis  =  an  end :  j 
finish.]  ■' 

Arch, :  A  pointed  ornament  or  pinnacle 
surmounting  tlie  apex  of  a  Gothic  gable.  Ir. 
is  properly  confined  to  the  bunch  of  foliagt 
which  terminates  a  pinnacle,  canopy,  pedi- 
ment, &c. 

•fm'-ic,*fm'-ick,  14.  [Finical.!  The  same 
as  FiNicAi.  (q.v.). 

fin'-i-cal,  a.  [From  fine,  a.  (q.v.).]  Affect- 
ing great  nicety  or  delicacy ;  over-nice ;  fas- 
tidious ;  particular ;  crotchetty  ;  foppish. 

"  Be  not  Uio  finical :  but  yet  be  clean. 
And  y/eax  weU-faahioned  clothes  like  other  men." 
Ifryden:  Ovid:  Art  of  lave. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  finical, 
spruce,  and /oppis/i ;  "These  epithets  are  ap- 
plied to  such  as  attempt  at  finery  by  improper 
means,  lbs  finical  is  insignificantly  fine ;  the 
spruce  is  laboriously  aud  artfully  fine ;  the 
foppish  is  fantastically  and  affectedly  fine. 
The  finical  is  said  mostly  of  manners  and 
speech  ;  the  spntce  is  said  of  the  dress  ;  the 
foppish  of  dress  and  manners."  (Crabb. ;  Eug. 
Synon.) 

fin-i-cal'-i-ty,  s.    ['Eng.  finical ;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  finical: 
finicalness. 

2.  Anything  finical. 


b6il,  ha};  p^t,  J^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  tUin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon  exist      ph  =  £ 
-olan.  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -jion  =  zhun.   -tious.  -sious.  -cious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  Del,  A9I. 
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finically— finner 


fin'-i-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ^Jiica^-  -ly.]  In  a 
linical,  "fastidious,  or  foppish  manner. 

f in'-i-cal-ness,  s.  [^ng.  finical ; -ness.]  The 
quality'  or  state  of  being  linical ;  over-nicety 
or  fastidiousness  in  dress  or  manners  ;  fop- 
pishness. 

•' GxRy' sfinlcalJiess  .ibout  expressions  was  excessive." 
—Hall :  Modern  EngUsh,  \\  I2J. 

*fiil'-ick,  a.    [FiNic] 

f  in'-ick'-ing,  a.    [Eng.  finick ;  -ing.]    Finical. 

"Notes  on  the  elegant  if  BOinevhht finicking  stylo  of 
the  Adams."— ^(ftejMEum,  July  8, 1882. 

*£i-nif-ic,  a.  [Lat.  Unis  =  an  end;  facio  = 
to  make.]  That  finishes,  limits,  or  concludes ; 
denoting  a  limiting  element  or  quaiity. 
{Coleridge.) 

*  tia'-i-ty,  v.t.  [Eng.^Tic,  a. ;  Lat.  facio  (pass. 
fio)  =  to  make.]    To  make  fine  ;  to  adorn. 

"Hath  so  pared  and  finified.  them  [his  feetl"— ^en 
JonsQTi.    (Web&ter.) 

*fm'-i-Uin,  t*.    [Finicking.] 

f  m'-i-kin*  s.    [FiNNiKiN.] 

*fin'-ing  (1),  *ftni-yng,  s.  [Fine  (2),  v.] 
An  end,  an  ending. 

■■  God  geve  alle  good  fynyng."       Alisaunder,  8,015, 

fin'-mg  (2),  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.     [Fine  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.  pxr.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  suhstantlve  : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  ' 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  refining  or  purify- 
ing;  specifically,  the  clarifying  of  wines,  malt 
liquors,  &g. 

2.  The  preparation,  generally  a  solution  of 
gelatine  or  isinglass,  used  to  fine  or  clarify 
liquors.  As  the  isinglass  or  albumen  subsides 
in  the  liquor,  it  carries  down  the  pai'ticles 
mechanically  suspended  therein. 

II.  Technically: 

Metal. :  The  treatment  of  metal  to  remove 
impurities  and  foreign  matters,  as  the  fining 
(refining)  of  cast-iron  to  convert  it  to  malle- 
able iron  by  the  removal  of  the  carbon,  &c. 

fining-forge^  s. 

Metal. :  An  open  hearth  with  a  blast,  by 
which  iron  is  freed  of  impurities  or  foreign 
matters.  Cast-iron  is  thus  rendered  malleable. 

fining-pot,  5. 

Metal. :  A  crucible  in  .which  metals  are  re- 
fined. 

fining-roller,  s. 

Paper-rnaking  :  A  cylindrical  wire  -  cloth 
sieve  in  the  paper-making  machine,  which 
allows  the  finely-ground  stuff  to  pass,  but 
restrains  the  coarse  fibres  and  knots. 

fin'-is,  s.  [Lat.]  The  end,  finish,  or  conclu- 
sion. The  word  is  sometimes  placed  at  the  end 
of  a  book. 

fin'~ish,  *  fin-isch-en,  *fyn-isshe,  v.t.  & 

i.  [O.  Fr.  finiss,  base  of  Jinissant,  pr.  par.  of 
Jinir  =  to  finish  ;  Lat.  finio,  from  finis  =  an 
end.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  bring  to  an  end  ;  to  complete. 

"For  which  of  you  iiitendiug  to  build  a  tower 
sitteth  iiot  dowu  first  and  counteth  the  cost,  whether 
he  have  sufficient  to  jiiiwft  it?"— iwfte  xiv.  28. 

2.  To  arrive  at  the  end  of :  as.  To  finish  a 
journey. 

*  3.  To  make  complete  ;  to  fill  up  ;  to  com- 
plete. 

"How  many  days  v/illfinUh  u\>  the  year?" 

Shakcsp.:  3  Henry  VI.,  ii.  5. 

4.  To  make  perfect  or  complete. 

"A  poet  uses  episodes;  but  episodes,  taken  sepa- 
rately, finish  nothing."— BrooiMC  .   On  the  Odyssey. 

5.  To  perfect ;  to  elaborate  ;  to  bring  to  a 
high  state  of  excellence ;  to  polish. 

"  A  faultless  sonnet,  finisJu-d  thus,  would  be 
Worth  tedious  volumes  of  loose  poetry." 

Dryden:  Art  of  Poetry. 

B.  Inira-iisitive : 

1.  To  come  to  an  end  or  completion;  to 
terminate ;  to  expire. 

"  His  days  umy  finish  e'er  that  hapless  time." 

Shakcsp. :  As  I'ou  Like  II,  v.  4. 

2.  To  make  or  come  to  an  end  of  anything  ; 
to  reach  the  end. 

"  Havock,  y/tio  finished  half  a  length  in  the  rear  of 
Shrewsbuiy,  was  th\xd." ^Standard,  June  28, 1883. 


^  For  the  difference  between  to  finish  and 

to  close,  see  Close  ;  for  that  between  to  finish 
and  to  complete,  see  Complete. 

fin'-ish,  s.     [Finish,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  finishing. 

2.  The  last  touch  to  a  work,  whereby  it  is 
brought  to  completion  and  excellence  ;  care- 
ful elaboration  ;  polish. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Art:  The  last  touches  applied  to  a  picture 
or  other  work  of  art.  It  always  constitutes 
the  difference  between  excellence  and  medioc- 
rity. Small  pictures  require  the  most  careful 
finish,  but  in  large  ones  too  much  attention  to 
high  finish  detracts  from  the  boldness  and 
vigour  demanded  by  works  on  a  large  scale. 

2.  Bnild. :  The  last  raw  coat  of  plaster  on  a 
wall. 

3.  Racing  :  The  very  last  part  or  end  of  a 
race,  when  the  competitors  are  close  to  the 
winning-post. 

"Lady  Auckland,  getting  the  beat  of  a  good  finish, 
won  cleverly  by  a  n^c\i.."— Sporting  Life,  Aug.  28, 1883. 

fin'-ished,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Finish,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Brought  to  an  end  or  completion  ;  com- 
pleted, ended,  terminated. 

2.  Brought  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence ; 
carefully  elaborated,  or  perfected. 

""WhAt finished  Agriculture  knows." 

Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii,  13. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  finished  and 
complete,  see  Complete. 

f in'-ish-er,  s.    ]^\ig.  finish;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  brings  to  a  completion  or  end  ; 
a  terminater  ;  an  ender. 

"  The  one  a  defender  of  his  innocency,  the  other  a 
finisher  of  all  his  troubles."— //'oofte?-. 

2.  A  performer ;  one  who  carries  out  or 
completes. 

"  He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher. 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister." 
Shukesp. :  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well.  ii.  1. 

3.  One  who  perfects  or  completes ;  a  per- 
fected 

"  Jesus  the  author  a.nd  finisher  of  our  faith,  "—^'efi. 

xii,  2. 

4.  Anything  which  gives  a  finishing  touch 
to,  or  settles  anything.    {Colloquial.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Carding  :  The  final  carding-ma chine, 
which  perfects  the  fleece  or  delivers  the  sliver, 
as  distinguished  from  the  prior  machine, 
known  as  the  breaker.    A  finishing-card. 

2.  Paper-imiking :  The  second  beating-en- 
gine, or  half-stuff  engine,  which  operates  upon 
the  partially-worked  rags  that  have  been  pre- 
viously reduced  in  the  stuff-engine  and  then 
bleached. 

finisher's-press,  s. 

Book-Mnding :  A  small  press,  like  a  cutting- 
press,  used  by  the  finisher,  who  does  the  or- 
namental work  on  the  cover. 

fin'-ish-ing,  "^  fin-ish-yng,  pr.  par.,  «.,  & 

5.     [Finish,  v.] 

A,  &  IB,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  bring- 
ing to  an  end  or  completion  ;  the  act  of  com- 
pleting or  perfecting ;  finish. 

"A  certayne  toole  or  instrument' towards  the  finish- 

yng  of  his  ^vorke."— Fw7i«r  .■  On  Prayer. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bookbinding :  The  ornamental  work  on  a 
book  after  it  is  simplv  covered  with  leather  or 
cloth,  which  is  known  as  forwarding. 

2.  Engraving  :  The  work  of  the  graver,  dry- 
point,  and  machine-ruler  upon  an  etched  plate. 

finlshlng-card,  s.  A  machine  in  which 
the  process  of  carding  is  repeated.  The  ma- 
chine which  first  operates  upon  the  material 

is  known  as  the  breaker-card. 

finishing-coat,  s. 

Plastering :  The  third  coat  on  the  better 
style  of  work.  For  painting,  it  consists  of 
the  best  stuff,  and  is  called  stucco.  For 
paper,  it  consists  of  the  same  as  the  previous 
coat,  and  is  called  setting. 


finisliing-lianimer,  s.  The  last  ham- 
mer used  by  the  gold-beater.  The  series  is 
as  follows  :— The  flat  or  enlarging  hammer  ; 
the  commenciiig-hammer  ;  the  spreading-ham- 
mer  ;  the  finishing-hammer.  The  latter  has  a 
face  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  more  convex 
in  form  than  the  faces  of  the  other  hammers  ; 
the  weight  of  the  finishing- hammer  is  thirteen 
or  fourteen  pounds.     [Gold-beating.] 

finisMng-rolls,  s.  pL  A  second  set  of 
rolls  in  a  rolling-mill.  The  first  set  is  the 
Toughing-rolls,  which  operate  on  the  bloom 
from  the  tilt-hammer  or  squeezer,  and  reduce 
it  to  bar  form.  This  is  then  cut  up,  piled, 
reheated,  and  taken  to  the  finishing-rolls, 
which  make  it  into  bar  or  rod  iron.  The  re- 
heating purifies,  and  the  second  rolling  im- 
proves the  tenacity  by  the  repetition  of  the 
drawing.  The  fimshing-rolls  run  at  a  speed 
two  or  three  times  greater  than  the  roughing- 
rolls,  according  to  size. 

f i'-nite,  a.  [Lat.  finitus,  pa.  par.  ot finio  =  to 
finish  ;  finis  —  an  end.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  limits  or  bounds  ; 
limited,  bounded  ;  opposed  to  infinite. 

"  Ab  if  a.  finite  understanding  knew." 
What  the  Almighty  could  or  could  not  do." 

Byrom:  Redemption  of  Mankind. 

2.  Gram. :  Applied  to  those  moods  of  a  verb 
whicjfi  are  limited  by  number  and  person,  as 
the  indicative,  subjunctive,  imperative. 

*  f i'-nite-less,  «.     [^r\g.  fi,nite ;  -less.']    With- 

out bounds  or  limits  ;  unlimited,  infinite. 
"  It  is  ridiculous  unto  reason,  and  finitelessas,  their 
desires."— firtwime;  Vulgar  Errours. 

f i'-nite-ly,  acZy.  [Eng. finite;  -ly.]  In  a  finite 
manner  or  degree ;  to  a  certain  degree  only  ; 
within  limits. 

"All  their  excellencies  can  make  them  but  finitely 
distant  from  nB."—Stillingfi€€t :  Semnons. 

fi'-nite-ness,  s.  [Eng.  finite;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  finite  or  limited ;  limitation, 
or  confinement  within  certain  bounds^ 

"  By  reasou  of  the  finitcness  of  our  understandings, 
which  cannot  conceive  of  an  infinite  beiug." — Beve- 
ridge :  Sermons,  voL  iii.,  ser.  115. 

*  f  i-ni'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  finitus,  pa.  par  of  finio.  3 
An  ending,  a  conclusion. 

' '  Essential  relation  and  finition, ' — Jer.  Taylor  :  Real 
Presence,  §  IL 

*  fin'-l-tudc,  s.  {'EiUg.  finit{e),  and  suff  -ude.] 
The  state  of  being  finite  ;  finiteness ;  limita- 
tion. 

"  Finitude,  applied  to  natural  or  created  things,  im- 
ports  the  proportions  of  the  several  degrees  of  aflec- 
tious,  or  properties  of  these  things." — Cheyne. 

f in'-kle,  *  fyn-kle,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Lat. 
fceniculum.]    Fennel  (q.v.). 

Fin'-land-er,  s.  [Eng.  Finland;  -er.]  A 
native  of  Finland, 

f in'-less,  a.  [Eng.  fin;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
or  wanting  fins. 


fin'-Uke,  a.  [Eng.  fin;  -like.]  Like  or  re- 
sembling a  fin  ;  made  in  form  or  imitation  of 
a  fin. 

"Finlike  oars  did  spread  from  either  side." 

lyryden:  Annus  MirabUis,  clvii. 

Finn,  s.  [A  contr.  of  Finlander.]  A  Fin- 
lander  ;  a  native  of  Finland. 

f  in'-nac*  *  fin-nack,  *  fin-noe, ""  fin-ner» 

s.  [Prob.  from  Gael,  fecinnog  =  a  whiting.} 
A  white  trout,  a  variety  of  the  Salmo  fario. 
Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  General  Zoology,  gives  the 
Phinoc  of  Scotland,  as  a  distinct  species,  by 
the  name  of  SaVmo  Phinoc,  or  Whiting  Salmon. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  fry  of  this  fish  have 
never  been  seen  by  the  most  experienced 
anglers  or  salmon-fishers. 

"  Finnacs  are  a  si>ecies  of  fish  in  colour  and  shape 
like  a  salmon.  They  weigh  from  2  lb.  to  4  lb.  While 
trouts  are  of  a  less  size,  but  of  a  whiter  colour.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  two  sjiecies  of  sea-trouts."— P- 
Birnic:  Elgin,  Statist.  Ace,  ix,  156,  N. 

finned,  a,    [Eng./)i;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  fins. 

2.  Having  broad  edges  spread  out  on  either 
side. 

"They  plough  up  the  turf  with  a  broad  finned 
plough.  —JforfiTTier  ;  Husbandry. 

fin'-ner,  fin'-liaok,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.  1-1 

1.  Gen. :  Any  whale  which  has  an  adipose 

fin  on  its  back.  The  genera  Megaptera,  Baleen- 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian ;  se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a,  qu  =  kw. 
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optera,  aud  Physalus  have  this  character.   All 
of  them  belong  to  the  family  Balcenidae. 

"Large  lean  whales  are  sometimes  stranded  In 'the 
creeks,  aud  aometiinea  chased  ashore  by  boats.  Tbese 
commonly  measure  from  aixtytouiuetyfeet  In  length, 
and  are  denomimited  finners."—P.  Urut.  Statist.  Ace., 
V.  190. 

2.  Spec. :  The  genus  Physalus.    [1.] 

ff in -ni-kin,  s.  [Prov.  Eng.  =  finical.  (Mahn.)] 
A  kind  of  pigeon,  having  a  crest  somewhat 
resembling  the  mane  of  a  horse. 

f  in'-nin,  s.     [A  corrupt,  of  Findon  (q.v.).] 

finnin  haddock,  s.    [Findon  Haddock.] 

Fin'-nish,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  Finn;  -isli.] 

A.  As  adj . :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Fin- 
land or  the  Finns. 

B.  ^s  subst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Finns  in  north-western  Russia  and  in  Livonia. 
It  is  allied  to  Turkish  and  Hungarian. 

fin'-ny,  a.    [Eng.^7i;  -y.] 

1.  Furnished  with  fins ;  of  the  nature  of 
fish. 

"Has  pierced  the  stream  and  roused  the  jinny  race." 
Thomson:  Sprmtj,  392. 

2.  Containing  or  abounding  in  fish  ;  as,  the 
Jinny  deep.    (Goldsinith.) 

fi-no'-chi-o,  s.    [lto.1.  Jinocchio.y 

Bot. :  Sweet  Fennel  {Fmniculuvi  dulce). 

fin'-os,  s.    [Sp.] 

Comm. :  The  second-best  wool  from  merino 
sheep. 

*fint,  pres.  of  v.  [See  def.]  A  contracted 
form  for  Jlndeth. 

f  in'-tock,  s.  [Gael,  fiwidac]  The  cloudberry 
or  knoutberry  (Rubiis  cluvnKBmorus). 

Pi'-ons,  s.pl.  [Gael. /em;  "pLfeinne;  Xr.fion, 
fianSt  pi.  Jiona,  Jionna.']  A  semi-mythical  race 
of  warriors  of  supernatural  size,  strength,  and 
daring  in  the  poems  of  Ossian.  According  to 
Skene,  they  were  of  the  race  which  inhabited 
Scotland  and  Ireland  before  the  Scots,  and 
Gei"many  before  tlie  Germans.  According  to 
otliei's,  they  were  Irish,  and  derived  their 
name  from  Fion  MacCumhal  (Fin  MacCoul), 
their  leader.    [Fenian.] 

fiord  (as  f^ord),  s.  [Dan.  &  Norw.  ;  Icel. 
Jiordr.]  A  long,  narrow  inlet,  bounded  by 
high  banks  or  rocks,  ofteu  opening  again  into 
the  sea,  such  as  are  common  on  the  coast  of 
Norway. 

f  i'-O-rin,  s.    [Ir.  Jioran,  feoirn  =  a  coarse  grass.  ] 

Bot. :  Agrostis  stolonifera.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 

applies  the  name  Fiorin-grass  to  A.  alba,  of 

which  he  makes  A.  stolonifera  a  more  stolo- 

Diferous  state. 

fiorin-gras3,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Fiorin  (q.v.). 

f  i'-O-rite,  s.  [From  Santa  Flora,  in  Italy, 
where  it  is  found  ;  Eng.  suff.  (Min.)  -ite  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  opal  found  in  the  form 
of  translucent  to  opaque,  greyish,  whitish,  or 
brownish  incrustations,  and  also  in  globular, 
botryoidal,  and  stalactitic  concretions.  It  is 
formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  siliceous 
minerals  of  volcanic  rocks  about  fumaroles, 
or  from  the  siliceous  waters  of  hot  springs. 

fip'-pil,  v.i.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  whimper, 
to  whine,  to  act  in  an  unmanly  manner. 
"  HefippUit  lik  ane  foderlea  fole." 

Peebles  to  the  Play,  at.  xxv. 

f  ip'-ple,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  stopper  ;  as 

of  a  wind  instrument. 
,    "  In  recorders,  which  go  with  a  gentle  breath,  the 
concave  of  the  pipe,  were  it  not  for  the  fipple  that 
stndteneth  the  air  much  more  than  the  simiile*  con- 
cave, would  yield  no  sound,"— i(act>n;  Nat.  BUt.,  §  116. 

fir,  *firre,'*fyr,  *fyrre,  s.  [A.S./ur^,  in 
the  compound  furh-wuder  =  flrwood ;  cogn. 
with  Dan.  fyr;  Icel.  fura;  Sw.  func;  Ger. 
foiire ;  Wei.  pyr ;  Lat.  quercus  =■  an  oak; 
M.  H.  Ger.  roWie.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Botany  &  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  name  popularly  given  to  many  coni- 
ferous trees,  Pinus,  Abies,  Larix.  (See  the 
compounds.) 

2.  A  name  limited  by  botanists  to  the  true 
genus  Abies,  which  formerly  was  merged  in 
that  of  Pinus,  but  now  is  made  distinct. 


3.  The  wood  of  the  trees  mentioned  under 
No.  1. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Consisting  of  fir,  derived  from 
fir. 

H  (1)  Abies  balsamea  is  popularly  known  as 
the  Balm  of  Gilead  fir  ;  A.  nigra  as  the  Black 
Spruce  fir ;  A.  clanbrasiliana  as  the  Clan- 
brazil  flr ;  A.  Frazeri  as  the  Double  Balsam 
fir ;  A.  canadensis  as  the  Hemlock  Spruce  fir  ; 
A.  Larix  (called  by  DecandoUe  Larix  Euro- 
•pcea)  as  the  Larch  fir ;  A.  exeelsa  as  the 
Norway  or  Common  Spruce  fir;  A.  rubra  as 
the  Bed  Spruce  fir  ;  Pinus  sylvestris  (the  only 
fir  indigenous  to  Britain)  as  the  Scotch  fir ; 
Abies  picea  as  the  Silver  fir  ;  and  A.  alba  as 
the  White  Spruce  fir. 

(2)  Joint  Jirs : 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Gnetacese  (q.v.). 

(3)  Stone  fir  : 

Bot. :  Allosor^is  crispus.  It  is  to  this  species, 
which  is  a  fern,  that,  according  to  Pract, 
Southey  gives  the  name.    (Britten  c&  Holland.) 

fir-apple,  s. 

Bot  :  A  fir-cone. 

fir-bob,  s. 

Bot. :  A  fir-cone. 

fir-cone,  s. 

Bot. :  The  strobilus  or  cone-like  fruit  of  the 
fir.    [Cone.] 

fir-in-boud,  s. 

Carp. :  A  name  given  to  lintels,  well-plates, 
bond-timbers,  and  all  timbers  built  in  walls. 

fir-moss,  s. 

Bot. :  LycopodiumSelago.  {Britten  &  Holland.) 

fir-rapes,  s.pl. 

Bot, :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Monotropacea3  (q.v.). 

fir-tree,  *fir-tre,  *fyr-tree,  "^fyrr- 
tree,  *  iyrre-tre,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  same  as  Fir,  A.  1.  or  2. 

2.  Script. :  [Heb.  "ttJill  {berosh).'\  Some  tree 
belonging  to  the  Coniferous  order.  It  grew  on 
Lebanon  (Isaiah  xxxvii.  24).  Its  wood  was 
used  with  cedar  in  Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kings 
vi.  15,  34 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  S,  iii.  5),  in  ship-build- 
ing (Ezekiel  xxvii.  5),  and  for  musical  instru- 
ments (2  Sam.  vi.  5).  Geseuius  thinks  it  was 
the  cypress,  but  perhaps  the  Hebrew  word 
berosli  may  have  been  used  as  vaguely  as  the 
English  appellation^?-. 

fir-wood,  ii.    The  wood  of  the  fir-tree. 

fire,  *  fir,  *  fier,  *  fUr,  *  fyr.  *  ly er,  *  fuyr, 

s.  [A.8./i/r;  cogn.  witliDut.  vwxir;  Icel.  fyri; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  fyr;  Sw.  fetter ;  Gr.  Trup  {pur).'] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"The  bush  burned  vith  Jire."—Exodu9  iii.  2. 

(2)  Fuel  in  a  state  of  combustion  ;  as  in  a 
furnace,  a  grate,  &c. 

"  And  while  the  rest,  a  ruddy  quire, 
Were  seated  round  their  blazuig^re." 

WordswQith :  Oak  i  the  Broom, 

(3)  Anything  burning. 

"  A  little ;!re  is  quickly  trodden  out." 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  iv.  8, 

(4)  A  conflagi-ation  ;  the  burning,  as  of  a 
house  or  town. 

"  There  is  another  liberality  to  the  citizens,  who  had 
suffered  damage  by  a  great  jire."—/lr6«(ftno(;  07i  Coins. 

2.  Figuratively  ; 

(1)  A  state  of  heat ;  glow  of  warmth. 

"  The  heavens  were  all  on  jffre." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  iii.  l. 

(2)  Anything  which  seems  as  if  on  fire  :  as 
a  star. 

"By  the.;ire8  of  heaven." 

S/iakesp. :  Coriolanus,  i.  4. 
*  (3)  Torture  by  burning ;   hence,   trouble, 
suffering,  afflictions. 

"  Did  Shadrach's  zeal  my  glowing  breast  inspire. 
To  weary  tortures,  and  rejoice  \Tifire," 

Prior :  Charity,  7,  8. 

(4)  The  punishment  of  the  damned. 


(5)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(6)  Flame,  lustre,  light,  brightness. 

"  stars,  hide  your^res. 
Let  not  mght  see  my  black  aud  deep  desires." 

SJiakesp. :  Macbeth,  i,  4. 


(7)  Anything  which  provokes  or  inflames 
the  i»assions. 

"  What^reisinmyears?    Can  this  be  true  ? 
Stand  I  condemned  for  pride  and  acorn  so  much.' 
Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  iii.  L 

(8)  Heat,  violence. 

"  The  raging  ^re  of  fever." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

(9)  Ardour  or  violence  of  temper  or  passion ; 
heat,  passion. 

"  I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words 
Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire  from 
Brutus."       Shakesp. :  Julius  Ctesar,  i.  2. 

(10)  The  passion  of  love. 

"  Accused  of  yielding  to  the  luring  jftre 
Of  lawless  love." 

ffoole  :  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  iv, 

(11)  Liveliness  of  imagination  ;  vigour  or 
force  of  fancy ;  force  of  sentiment  or  expres- 
sion ;  power  of  genius  ;  intellectual  activity. 

"  They  have  no  notion  of  life  and  fire  in  fancy  and  in 
words,  and  anything  that  is  just  in  grammar  aud  in 
measure,  is  good  oratory  and  iioetry  to  them."— /IsZfon .' 
On  fhe  Classics. 

(12)  An  eruption  or  imposthume :  as,  St. 
Antliony's^7*e. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cliem. :  In  the  opinion  of  the  ancients 
one  of  four  primary  elements  of  which  all 
things  were  composed,  the  others  being  air, 
eai-th,  aud  water.  Not  one  of  the  fourjis  really 
a  simple  element.  Fire  consists  of  evolved 
heat  and  light  produced  by  ignition  or  com- 
bustion.   [Flame.] 

2.  Mint. :  The  discharge  of  fire-arras. 

III.  In  special  phrases : 

1.  St.  Anthony's  Fire :  [Erysipelas]. 

2.  On  fire : 

(1)  Lit. :  Burning  ;  ignited  ;  in  flames. 

(2)  Fig.  :  Excited,  inflamed ;  ardent,  eager. 

"  The  youth  of  England  ai"e  on  fire." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  li.    {Chorus.) 

3.  To  set  fire  to,  on  fire,  or  a-fire : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  kindle. 

"Se(  London  BridgQ  on  fire."— Shakesp.:  2  Henry  V!.. 
iv.  6. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  excite  ;  to  inflame. 

"  So  inflamed  by  my  desire, 
I  may  set  her  heart  a-fire."  Carew. 

4.  To  take  fire : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  become  ignited ;  to  begin  to  buru. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  become  excited,  inflamed,  or 
enraged  ;  to  fire  up. 

5.  Running  fire : 

Milit. :  A  rapid  discharge  of  fire-arras  by  a 
line  of  troops  in  succession. 

6.  Greek  fire :  An  artificial  fire,  capable  of 
burning  even  in  water,  used  by  the  Greeks  in 
their  wars  with  the  Saracens.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  composition  of  sulphur,  naphtha, 
pitch,  gum,  and  bitumen. 

7.  Fire  of  joy  :  A  literal  translation  of  the 
French  feu  de  joie ;  a  bonfire. 

"Preparations  beiug  made  by  the  magistrates  for 
making  ^resc/io!/ and  other  triumphant  syleumities." 
— Clarendon  :  Jteligion  &  Policy,  ch.  vi. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fire, 
heat,  warmth,  and  glow :  "  Fire  is  with  regard 
to  heat  as  the  cause  to  the  effect.  Fire  is 
perceptible  to  us  by  the  eye,  as  well  as  the 
touch  ;  heat  is  perceptible  only  by  the  touch. 
Fire  has  within  itself  the  power  of  communi- 
cating heat  to  other  bodies  at  a  distance  from 
it ;  but  lieat,  when  it  lies  in  bodies  without 
fire,  is  not  communicable  or  even  perceptible, 
except  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  body. 
Fire  is  producible  in  some  bodies  at  pleasure, 
and  when  in  action  will  communicate  itself 
without  any  external  infiuence ;  but  heat  is 
always  to  be  produced  and  kept  in  being  by 
some  external  agency  :  fire  spreads,  but  lieat 
dies  away.  Fire  is  producible  in  certain 
bodies;  but  lieat  may  be  produced  in  many 
more  bodies  :  fire  may  be  elicited  from  a  flint, 
or  from  wood,  steel,  and  some  few  otliei 
materials  ;  but  heat  is  producible,  or  exists  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  material  sub- 
stances. Heat  and  warmth  difl'er  principally 
in  degree  ;  the  latter  being  a  gentle  degree  ot 
the  former.  Heat  is  less  active  than  fire,  and 
more  active  thau  ivar^nth :  the  former  is  i>ro- 
duced  in  bodies,  either  by  the  violent  action 
of  fire  or  the  violent  friction  of  two  hard 
bodies  ;  the  latter  is  produced  by  the  simple 
expulsion  of  the  cold.  Glow  is  a  partial  heat 
or  warmth  which  exists,  or  is  known  to  exist, 
mostly  in  the  human  frame ;  it  is  commonly 
produced  in  the  body  when  it  is  in  its  most 
vigorous  state,  and  its  nerves  are  firmly  braced 
by  the  cold."    {Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 


bSil,  boy;  poftt.  j6^1;  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  ^SCenophon,  eyist.    ph  =  f. 
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fire-alarm,  s. 

1.  An  apparatus  for  communicating  warning 
of  a  fire,  as  by  telegi-aphic  signal,  &c. 

2.  An  antomatic  arrangement  by  which 
notice  of  fire  is  given.  It  depends  for  its 
action  upon  the  increased  temperature  of  the 
air  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fire,  or  upon  the 
burning  away  of  certain  connecting  cords 
which  are  stretched  in  exposed  situations. 

fire-annihilator,  s.  A  vessel  charged 
with  water  and  a  mixture  of  dried  ferro-cya- 
nide  of  potassium,  sugar,  and  chlorate  of 
potassa.  It  is  set  in  action  by  a  blow  on  a 
glass  bottle  containing  sulphuric  acid,  which 
Hows  over  the  charge  and  liberates  gas,  which, 
with  the  water,  is  emitted  at  a  nozzle  and  ex- 
pended upon  a  fire  to  quench  it, 

fire-arm,  s.    [Firearms.] 

fire-armed,  a.     Armed  with  fire. 

fire-arrow,  s.    An  arrow,  formerly  used 

in  warfare,  carrying  a  combustible  for  incen- 
diary purjtoses,  as  for  setting  fire  to  the  sails 
of  ships,  &c. 

fire-back,  s.  The  back-wall  of  a  furnace 
or  fireplace.     It  is  frequently  of  fire-brick,  in 

order  to  protect  the  iron  walls  of  the  furnace, 
but  is  sometimes  of  iron  ribbed,  partly  to 
protect  and  stiffen  it,  and  partly  to  allow 
access  of  air  close  to  it.  Sometimes  the  fire- 
back  is  perforated  to  admit  air  at  that  point, 
or  ib  may  be  hollow,  and  form  a  heater  for 
water  for  household  purposes. 

fire-balloon,  s. 

1.  A  balloon  whose  ascensional  power  is  de- 
rived from  a  body  of  heated  air  rising  from 
a  fire  beneath  the  open  mouth  of  the  bag. 
Montgolfter's  balloon  was  of  this  kind. 

2.  A  balloon  sent  up  at  night  with  fireworks, 
which  ignite  at  a  certain  regulated  height. 

fire-bar,  s.  A  grate-bar  in  a  furnace  rest- 
ing on  a  frame,  called  the  fire-bar  frame ;  in- 
side the  fire-box  in  a  locomotive  engine, 
wedge-shaped  iron  bars  fitted  to  the  fire-box 
with  tlie  thick  side  uppermost,  to  support  the 
fire  ;  the  ends  rest  on  a  frame  ;  they  are  in- 
clined inwards,  with  an  air-space  between 
each,  to  promote  combustion,  and  are  jointed 
at  one.  end,  and  supported  by  a  rod  at  the 
other,  so  that  the  rod  being  withdrawn,  the 
bars  fall,  and  the  fire-box  is  emptied. 

fire  -  basket,  s.  A  portable  grate  or 
cresset. 

fire-bell,  s.  A  bell  rung  to  give  an  alarm 
of  fire.  In  American  towns  fire-bells  indicate 
by  a  definite  number  of  strokes  the  district  or 
locality  in  which  a  fire  is  raging. 

fire-blasted,  a.  Struck  with  lightning. 

fire-boom,  s. 

Naut. :  A  long  boom  having  a  goose  neck, 
to  slip  on  to  a  bolt  iu  a  shiji's  wales  ;  the  ends 
of  fire-booms' are  formed  with  open  prongs, 
through  which  a  rope  is  reeved  and  carried 
round  the  vessel  to  prevent  an  enemy's  boats 
from  getting  alongside  during  the  night,  or  to 
keep  off  fire-ships,  fire-stages,  or  vessels  acci- 
dentally on  fire. 

*fire-bote,  s.    [Firebote.] 

fire-brand,  s.    [Firebrand.] 

*  fire-brass,  s.    A  bully,  a  hector.    (Ash.) 

fire-bridge,  s.  A  plate  or  wall  at  the 
back  of  the  furnace  to  support  the  ends  of  the 
grate-bars  and  prevent  the  fuel  being  carried 
over.  It  also  serves  to  give  an  up  turn  to  the 
flames  against  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 

*  fire-brief,  s.  A  circular  letter  asking  for 
help  for  sufferers  from  a  fire. 

"  We  laugh  tit  fire-briefs  now,  although  they  be  com- 
mended to  us  by  his  Naiesty."—Cartwright. 

fire-brigade,  s.  A  body  of  men  orga- 
nized for  the  working  of  fire-engines  in  towns. 

fire-cage,  s.  A  skeleton  box  or  basket  of 
iron  for  holding  lighted  fuel  ;  a  cresset. 

fire-chamber,  s. 

Puddling :  The  chamber  at  the  end  of  the 
puddling-furnace,  wlience  the  flame  passes  to 
the  reverberating  chamber  where  the  charge 
is  placed. 


fire 

fire-company,  s. 

1.  A  fire-brigade.    {Avierican.) 

2.  A  fire-insurance  company. 

fire-cracker,  s.  A  small  paper  cylinder 
charged  with  a  preparation  of  gunpowder,  and 
furni.'ihed  with  a  short  fuse,  which  being 
lighted,  explodes  with  a  loud  report. 

fire-cross,  s.    [Firecross.] 

fire-detector  and  alarm,  s.  An  ap- 
paratus invented  by  Prof.  Grechi,  and  ex- 
hibited in  1873,  for  detecting  and  giving  the 
alarm  of  fire^  the  principle  being  that  high 
temperature  in  a  room  shall  itself  be  utilized 
to  ring  a  bell  and  display  a  coloured  light. 
{Haydii.) 

fire-dog,  s.    An  andiron  (q.v.). 

fire-door,  s.  The  door  of  a  furnace  ;  feed- 
ing and  stoking  are  usually  performed  at  the 
opening. 

fire-drake,  s.    [Firedrake.] 

fire-dress,  s.  An  invention  intended  to 
be  worn  as  a  protection  against  fire,  enabling 
the  wearer  to  approach  and  even  to  pass 
through  flames  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing 
life,  or  saving  property.  It  consists  of  a  light 
armour  of  metallic  gauze,  having  an  inner 
covering  of  some  material,  such  as  cotton, 
&c.,  which  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  steeped 
in  a  certain  saline  solution. 

fire-drill,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  term  introduced  by  Tylor  to 
describe  tlie  instrument  used  by  peoples  of 
low  culture,  especially  the  Australians  and 
Tasmanians,   for  producing  fire.    They  take 


fire-drill. 
(From  the  Pitt-Rivers  Collection.) 

two  pieces  of  soft  dry  wood  ;  one  is  a  stick  of 
about  eight  or  nine  inclies  long,  the  other 
piece  is  flat ;  the  stick  they  shape  into  an 
obtuse  point  at  one  end,  and,  pressing  it  upon 
the  other,  cause  it  to  revolve  quickly  between 
both  hands.  By  this  metliod  fire  is  produced 
in  less  than  two  minutes. 

"The  geographical  rsinge  of  the  simple  fire-drill  is 
immense," — Tylor:  Early  Eistory  of  ManJtind,  p.  289. 

fire-drilling,  «. 

Anthrop. :  The  process  of  producing  fire  by 
means  of  a  fii-e-drill  (q.v.). 

"  It  [the  stick-aud-groove  process]  comes  much  nearer 
thau  are-drilling  to  the  yet  simpler  process  of  striking 
fire  with  two  pieces  of  ejilit  'bamboo."— Tylor  :  Early 
Hlitory  of  MarUcind,  ch.  ix. 

fire-eater,  s. 

1.  A  juggler,  who  pretends  to  eat  or  swallow 
fire. 

"  The  drummer,  the  fire-eater,  the  wire-walker,  and 
the  salt-box,  were  all  employed  to  invite  him  in." — 

OoldsmUh  r  The  Bee ;  No.  4. 

2.  A  bully,  a  duellist,  a  fighting  character. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  your  disappointment,  you  Fenchurch 
Siieet  fire-eatur." — Thackeray  :  Newcomcs,  ch.  xxix. 

fire-engine,  ^s. 

1.  An  engine  or  form  of  pump  for  throwing 
water  to  extinguish  fires.  It  is  a  kind  of 
force-pump  in  which  the  water  is  subjected 
by  a  pressure  sufficient  to  raise  it  to  the 
necessary  lieight.  They  are  now  generally 
worked  by  steam.  The  chemical  fire-engine  is 
one  on  the  principle  of  the  fire-annihilator 
(q.v.).    [Extinoteur.] 

*  2.  A  steam-engine. ' 

"  My  method  of  lessening  the  consumption  of  steam, 
and  consequently  of  fuel^  in  fire-engines,  consists  of 
the  following  principles. '—fCa^Jnce  ;  Eistory  (xf  tlie 
Steam-engine,  61. 


fire-escape,  s.  An  apparatus  for  ena- 
bling persons  to  escape  from  the  upper  paits 
of  buildings  wlien  on  fire. 

fire-extinguisher,  s.  [Extincteur, 
Fire-annihilator.] 

fire  -  fan,  s.  A  small  blast,  apparatus 
adapted  to  a  portable  forge,  or  one  which  has 
small  proportions. 

*fire-fanged,  *fire-fangit,  a. 

1.  Laid  hold  of  or  caught  by  fire. 

"This  Chorineus  als  fast 
Raschit  on  his  fa,  thus  fire-fmigit  and  vnsaucht." 
Douglas :  Virgil,  419,  24. 

2.  Cheese  is  said  to  be  Jire-fangit,  when  it 
is  swelled  and  cracked,  and  has  received  a 
peculiar  taste,  iu  consequence  of  being  ex- 
posed to  too  much  heat  before  it  has  been 
dried. 

3.  Applied  to  manure  it  means  impaired  in 
value,  Or  damaged  by  too  high  a  degree  of 
fermenting  heat. 

"  If  it  [a  heap  of  dun";  and  peat  earth]  does  not  come 
up  to  near  blood  heat,  i^  ought  to  be  turned  over,  and 
more  dmig  applied;  and  if  it  becomes  hotter,  a  large 
quantity  of  moss  ought  to  be  introduced,  that  it  may 
not  be  fire-fanged,  by  which  it  is  greatly  injured."— 
Agr^ic.  fiurv.  Ayrs.,  p.  899. 

fire-fanging,  s.  Injury  produced  by  fer- 
mentation in  a  cheese. 

"Hoving  OT  fire-fanging  is  so  seldom  met  with  in 
the  sweet  milk  cheese  of  that  county  [AyTshirel  that 
nobody  can  tell  from  what  it  proceeds."— -4ffric.  Su/rv, 
Ayrshire^  p.  456. 

*  fire-fiag,  s.  A  flash  or  gleam  of  lightning. 

fire-fiaire,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Trygon  pastiTiaca,  the  only  British 
species  of  sting-ray. 

*fire-flaught,*fyre-fiaucht,s.  A  flash 
.  of  lightning. 

"And  of  thare  cupling  wittering  Bchews  the  are, 
The  flamb  of  fyre-Jlaueht  lighting  here  and  thare." 
Douglas  ■  Virgil,  105,  4L 

*  fire-fiinger,  s.    An  incendiary. 

fire-fiout,  s. 

Bvt. :  Papaver  Rhxas.    (Britten  &  HolUind.) 

*  fire-fork,  s.    A  poker. 

"  Till  one  of  the  servants  flung  a  fire-fork  at  him." — 
Smith  :  Lives  of  Eighwaymen,  i,  128. 

fire-gilding,  s.  The  mode  of  gilding 
in  whicli  the  gold  is  put  on  in  the  form  of 
an  amalgam,  and  the  quicksilver  a  'terwards 
driven  oft'  by  heat. 

fire-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  Alchemilla  arvensis,  from  its  being 
considered  beneficial  in  erysipelas.  (Britten, 
d  Holland.) 

fire-guard,  s.  A  wire  frame  placed  be- 
fore an  open  fire  to  arrest  sparks  and  burning 
coals. 

fire  -  insurance,  s.  Insurance  against 
loss  by  fire.     [Assurance,  Insurance.] 

fire-insurance  company,  s.  A  com- 
pany wliich  insures  property  against  fire. 

fire-iron,  *  fyre-yron,  if. 

1.  A  piece  of  iron  or  steel  to  strike  light 
with  a  fliut.     (liuloel.) 

2.  (PI.)  The  implements  for  tending  a  fire  ; 
poker,  tongs,  and  shovel. 

fire-kiln,  s.  A  kiln  or  oven  for  heating 
anything. 

fire-kindling,  s.  A  feast  or  merrymaking 
upon  going  into  a  new  house  ;  housewarming. 

fire-ladder,  c.    A  fire-escape  (q.v.). 

fire-leaves,  s. 

Bot, :  A  name  given  to  Plantugo  media,  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  to  Scahiosa  sucdsa,  in 
Herefordshire,  from  their  tendency  to  fire  a 
rick  of  hay,  owing  to  their  special  capacity 
for  retaining  moisture. 

fire-light,  s. 

1.  The  light  coming  from  a  fire. 
"  The  windows  of  the  way-side  inn    ' 

Gleamed  red  with  fire-light  through  the  leaves." 
Longfellow  ■  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.    (PreL) 

2.  A  composition  of  infliammable  substances 
for  lighting  fires. 

fire-main,  s.     A  main  or  pipe  for  water 

to  be  used  in  case  of  fire. 


f^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wliat,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  cam^l,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian,    se,  o©  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


fire-znakez*,  s.    The  same  as  Fire-liqht. 

fire-making,  s. 

Anthrop. :  The  art  of  pi-oducing  fire.  It  was 
believed  by  the  ancients  that  ina--.  was  withont 
fire  till  Prometliens  stole  some  from  the  chariot 
of  the  sun,  but  the  whole  story  has  a  mythic 
look.  Plutarch  says  that  in  his  time  there 
were  fireless  races  of  manlcind,  and  the  geo- 
grapher Pomponius  Mela  indicates  Ethiopia  as 
the  locality  of  one  of  these.  A  certain  Budoxus, 
however,  taught  them  how  to  produce  it.  This 
story  cannot  be  tested  now,  but  Mr.  Edward 
Tylor,  r.R.S.,  after  passing  in  review  the 
alleged  modern  instances  of  flreless  races,  re- 
jects them  one  and  all.  He  believes  that  there 
was  a  time  when  man  was  without  fire,  but  it 
now  everywhere  appears  to  have  passed  away. 
The  oldest  method  known  of  making  Are  is  the 
South  Sea  Island  one  by  means  of  a  stick  and 
a  groove  (q.v.),  By  a  change  in  the  way  of 
working  this  became  the  fire-drill  (q.v.)  There 
followed  next,  it  is  believed,  the  method  of 
striking  fire  by  means  of  a  flint,  a  piece  of  iron 
pyrites  and  tinder.  This  process  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  which  is  the  reason  why  they 
called  one  of  the  two  minerals  used  pyrites 
—i.e.,  flrestone.  The  Gjeeks,  in  the  time  of 
Aristophanes,  knew  how  to  concentrate  the 
sun's  rays  by  a  burning-glass,  and  the  Romans 
in  the  age  of  Pliny  (a.d.  23-V9),  effected  the 
same  result  by  concave  mirrors.  In  the  case 
of  the  need-fire,  a  superstitious  rite  connected 
with  Sun-worsliip,  and  of  which  an  instance 
occurred  near  Perth  as  late  as  1826,  fire  was 
obtained  by  the  revolution  of  a  windlass  in  the 
hole  of  an  oaken  post  smeared  with  tar.  (Need- 
fire.)  Fire  was  obtained'by  means  of  flint, 
steel,  and  a  tinder  box  down  to  about  the 
year  1834,  when  luoifer  matches  began  to 
come  into  use.  (Tylor:  Early  History  of 
Mankind,   ch.  ix.)    [Pibe-deill,  Stick-and- 

GBOOVE.] 

"  The  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood  may  perhaps  be 
the  original  means  of  fire-maJcing  used  by  man."— 
TyUyr  :  Early  Sittory  of  ilanTdnd,  p.  237. 


fire-marble,  s.    [Marble.] 

fire-office,  s.  A  fire-insurance  office  ;  an 
offloe  where  property  can  be  insured  against 
fire. 

fire-o'-gold,  s. 

Bot, :  Ccdtha  palustris. 
fire-opal,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  opal,  of  a  hyacinth-red 
to  honej'-yellow  colour,  with  fire-like  reflec- 
tions, somewliat  irised  on  turning. 

fire-ordeal,  s. 

Old  Law  :  An  old  way  of  trying  an  accused 
person  by  means  of  fire.    [Ordeal.] 

fire-pan, ».    [Firepan.] 

Fire-philosophers,  s.  pi. 

Hist.  :,  Certain  religionists,  rather  than 
philosophers,  who  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  attempted  by  the  aid  of  fire  to 
penetrate  to  the  primary  elements  of  things 
They  attributed  little  to  human  reason  and  re- 
flection, but  nearly  everything  to  experience 
and  divine  illumination.  One  of  the  most 
notable  among  them  was  Jacob  Boehnie  a 
■shoemaker,  of  Gorlitz.whom  his  patrons  called 
the  German  Theosophist.  He  lived  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  others  were  also 
called  Theosophists.  They  were  opposed  by 
the  Peripatetics.  (Mosheim.)  [Rosioruoians.] 

^.^•■J-PWlosophy,  «.    The  tenets  of  the 
J^ire-philosophers  (q.v.). 

fire-point,  s.    A  poker. 

fire-policy,  s.  A  deed  or  instrument 
whereby,  in  consideration  of  tlie  payment 
either  in  one  sum  or  periodically,  of  a  cer- 
tain premium,  an  insurance  company  agrees 
to  make  good  all  loss  or  damage  by  fire  which 
may  happen  to  the  property  of  the  insurer 
within  a  time  specified  in  the  document  up  to 
a  certain  fixed  amount. 

fire-proof,  v.t.  To  make  incombustible 
or  proof  against  fire, 

fire-proof,  a.  Proof  against  fire  ;  incom- 
bustible. Buildings  are  rendered  fire-proof  by 
constructing  them  entirely  of  brick  or  stone, 
and  using  iron  doors,  lintels,  4:c.,  and  stone 
stairs.  Wood  can  be  treated  with  silicate  of 
soda,  which,  on  the  application  of  strong 
heat,  fuses  into  a  kind  of  glass,  forming-  a 


fire 


shield  against  fire.  Cloth  or  wood  impreg- 
nated with  certain  saline  substances  will  not 
blaze.  Borax,  alum,  and  phosphate  of  soda 
or  ammonia  are  recommended  as  most  suit- 
able for  this  purpose.  By  treating  cloth  with 
graphite  in  a  bath  in  which  the  mineral  is 
suspended,  and  then  subjecting  it  to  the 
action  of  the  electro-metallic  bath,  the  cloth 
may  be  coated  with  metal.  Woollen  and 
ordinary  stuffs  may  be  treated  with  borax, 
alum,  or  soluble  glass,  but  these  cannot  well 
be  applied  to  the  lighter  descriptions,  which 
are  most  liable  to  take  fire.  A  weak  solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc  has  long  been  employed  by 
figurantes  to  render  their  dresses  'incom- 
bustible. 

Fire-proof  building  :  The  term  is  somewhat 
loosely  applied,  and  may  be  held  to  mean  : 
(1)  A  building  absolutely  incombustible,  such 
as  one  whose  walls,  floors,  and  roofs  are  of 
metal,  stone,  brick,  or  cement.  (2)  A  build- 
ing capable  of  opposing  the  access  of  fire  froin 
without,  having  walls,  window-shutters,  and 
roofs  which  are  incombustible  from  external 
flame  and  heat. 

Fire-proof  safe :  A  safe  for  the  protection  of 
valuables  in  case  of  the  burning  of  a  building 
in  which  they  are  placed. 

Fire-proof  structure :  A  vault,  safe,  or  build- 
ing proof  against  destruction  by  fire,  either 
from  the  outside  or  by  the  burning  of  its  con- 
tents. The  provision  against  outside  fire  is 
the  usual  object,  but  in  fire-proof  structures 
the  internal  floors  or  partitions  must  also  be 
impenetrable  by  fire,  to  make  the  building 
technically  fire-proof. 

fire-raft,  s.  A  raft  or  timber  structure 
carrying  combustible  materials,  used  by  the 
Chinese  to  destroy  the  vessels  of  an  enemy. 

fire-rail,  s. 

SMp-huild. :  A  rail  fixed  above  the  plank 
sheer  or  the  forecastle  and  quarter  deck,  worked 
similar  to  the  plank-sheer.    {Ogilvle,  1st.  ed.) 

fire-regulator,  s.  A  thermostatic  device 
to  open  or  close  the  access  of  air  to  the  fire, 
or  to  govern  the  draft-area  in  the  chimney,  in 
order  to  urge  or  moderate  the  fire  as  it  may 
sink  below  or  rise  above  the  desired  point  to 
which  the  thermostat  is  adjusted. 

fire-salvage,  s.  The  saving  from  a  fire 
of  as  much  property  as  possible.  A  fire-salvage 
corps  was  organised  by  the  insurance  offices  of 
London  in  1865. 

fire-screen,  s. 

1.  A  fire-guard. 

2.  A  screen  to  place  between  a  person  and 
the  fire  to  intercept  the  direct-rays. 

fire-set,  s.     A  set  of  fire-irons  (q.v.). 

fire-shield,  s.  A  portable  structure  on 
wheels  or  on  legs,  used  to  protect  a  fireman 
on  duty  from  the  heat  of  a  burning  building, 
or  to  isolate  a  fire  and  prevent  its  spreading  to 
adjacent  buildings.  It  is  usually  a  screen  of 
sheet-iron  supported  by  posts  and  stayed  by 
guys.  Fire-shields  are  in  use  at  the  Aldershot 
camp. 

fire-steel,  s.  A  sf«el  used  in  connection 
with  a  flint  for  striking  fire. 

fire-stop,  s.  The  fire-bridge  at  the  back 
of  a  furnace ;  so  called  because  it  prevents 
coals  being  pushed  over. 

fire-surface,  s. 

Steam-engine:  The  area  of  surface  of  the 
boiler  which  is  exposed  to  the  direct  and 
radiant  action  of  the  flames.  The  heating- 
surface  of  a  boiler  is  made  up  of  the  fire- 
surface  and  flue-surface. 

fire-swab,  ». 

Naut.  :  A  swab  or  bunch  of  rope-yarn, 
secured  to  the  tompion,  and  immersed  in 
water  to  wet  the  gun  and  clear  away  any 
particles  of  powder,  &c. 

fire-telegraph,  s.  A  telegraph  to  give 
alarm  of  fire  in  any  part  of  a  city ;  a  fire- 
alarm  telegraph. 

fire-tower,  s. 

1.  A  tower  supporting  a  cresset  or  other 
vessel  for  holding  fire,  and  serving  the  purpose 
of  a  modern  lighthouse. 

2.  A  look-out  tower  whence  outbreaks  of  fire 
can  be  discovered. 


Having  wings  bright  or 
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fire-tree,  s.  Nuytsia  Jloribimda,  so  called 
from  its  bright  orange-blossoms. 

fire-tube,  s. 

Sieavirengine :  A  furnace  -  tube,  through 
which  the  flame  and  heated  air  pass  from  tlie 
fire-chamber.  A  flue,  a  pipe-flue,  or  flame-tube. 

fire-using,  a. 

Anthrop.  :  Possessing  a  knowledge  of  the 
means  of  procuring  fire,  sustaining  it,  and  em- 
ploying it  for  cooking  and  other  purposes.  So 
far  as  is  known  Man  is  the  only  Primate  cap- 
able of  doing  this  ;  for  though  the  anthropoids 
keenly  enjoy  the  warmth  of  a  fire,  they  can 
neither  procure  it  themselves  nor  preserve  it 
from  extinction. 

"He  [man]  may  be  appropriately  designated  fhejlre- 
usi/i^ animal, " — Wilson:  Prehistoric  Man,  i.  136. 

fire-water,  s.  The  name  given  by  the 
native  Indians  of  North  America  to  ardent 
spirits. 

fire-weed,  d. 

1.  In  England:  Plantago  media.  [Fire- 
leaves.] 

2.  In  America :  A  name  for  a  composite 
plant,  Ereclithites  (formerly  Senecio)  hieraci- 
folia.  It  is  so  called  because.it  grows  abun- 
dantly on  land  laid  waste  by  fire. 

fire-winged,  u. 

shining  as  fire. 

fire-worm,  s.    A  glow-worm  (q.v.). 

"  I  have  seen  the  Are-flies  &nd  fire-worms 
Sprinkle  the  dusky  groves  and  the  green  banks.'* 
Byron :  Cain,  ii.  1. 

Fire-worship,  a. 

Religions :  The  worship  or  veneration  of 
fire,  a  very  old  and  very  widely  extended  form 
of  faith.  The  real  and  absolute  worship  of 
fire  exists  in  two  forms,  the  first  belonging  to 
fetichism  and  the  second  to  polytheism.  In 
the  former  the  rude  barbarian  adores  the 
actual  flame  as  if  it  was  the  highest  object  he 
could  adore  ;  in  the  latter  he  regards  any  indi- 
vidual fire  as  a  manifestation  of  one  great 
elemental  being — the  Fire-god  (q.v.).  It  seems 
to  have  existed  among  the  American  Indians, 
the  Asiatics  and  Turanians  generally,  the 
Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  Phcenicians,  and  other 
Syro-Arabians,  and  finally  among  the  Aryans. 
Among  the  last-named  race,  the  Vedic  Hindoos 
worshipped  Agni,  Fire  (at.  Lat.  ignis,  which  is 
essentially  the  same  word).  The  first  word  of 
the  first  Vedic  hymn  is  his  name  in  an  oblique- 
case,  Agnim.  The  first  sentiment  is  "Agni,  I 
entreat,  divine  appointed  priest  of  sacrifice." 
[For  Persian  Fire-worship  see  Fire- Worship- 
pers.] The  classical  religions  bring  promi- 
nently into  view  the  special  deities  of  Fire  : 
Among  the  Greeks,  Hephaistos  (Vulcan),  and 
the  virgin  goddess  Hestia,  the  divine  hearth, 
who  was  worshipped  by  the  Romans  under  the 
name  of  Vesta,  and  whose  sacred  fire  was 
tended  incessantly  in  her  temple  in  thcForum 
by  the  vestal  virgins.  One  great  branch  of 
Fire-worship  was  Sun-worship  (q.v.). 

Fire-worshippers,  s.  pi. 

Religions:  The  Zoroastrians,  called  also 
Guebres.  Herodotus,  about  450  e.g.,  said 
"the  Persians  think  fire  to  be  a  god."  Strabo, 
about  60  A.D.,  says  "They  peculiariy  sacrifice 
to  fire  and  water,  placing  dry  wood  on  the  fire 
stript  of  its  bark,  with  fat  thrown  upon  it  " 
The  Rev  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Bombay,  alleges  that 
"  they  actually  address  it  in  supplication,  as 
if  it  were  sentient,  intelligent,  divine,  and 
omnipresent,  and  ready  to  hear,  bless,  assist, 
and  deliver ;  as  is  clearly  proved  by  many 
passages  of  the  Vandidad  and  by  several  of 
the  Yasts  and  Has  of  the  Yacna  and  Niashes, 
to  be  found  in  the  works  esteemed  sacred,  and 
used  by  the  Parsis  in  their  daily  prayers  " 
(Wilson :  Sermon  to  tlie  Parsis,  8rd  ed.  (1847), 
pp.  60,  61).      No  prominent  race  now  in  India 


1)611,  b6^;  p£iLt,  JtfiW;  oat,  9011,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan,  -tion,  -sion  =  shiin 


has  become  more  rapidly  modified  by  inter- 
course with  Europeans,  and  Prof.  Max  Miiller 
believes  that  the  so-called  Fire-worshippers 
do  not  worshij)  the  fire,  but  regard  it  like 
other  great  material  iihenomena,  as  an  emblem 
of  the  Divine  power.  This,  as  Tylor  states,  is 
probably  now  true  of  the  intelligent  Parsees  : 
how  far  it  is  so  of  those  less  enlightened  re- 
mains to  be  ascertained.  The  Fire-worshi])pers 
have,  in  the  course  of  their  history,  sufl'ered 
the  most  cruel  persecution  from  the  Moham- 
medans, and  the  leading  features  of  the  pic- 
ture drawn  of  this  in  the  part  of  Moore's 
Lalla  Rookh  called  the  Fire-Worshippers,  is  true 
to  history.    [Ghebre,  Par,see,  Zohoastrian  ] 


5hin,  bench  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    ph  =  f. 
i  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &o.  =b9l,  doL* 
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fiire,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fire,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  set  on  fire  ;  to  kindle. 

"That  being  once  fired,  burnetii  like  a  torch.''— 
Hackluyt:   Voyages,  i- ^m. 

(2)  To  bake  with  fire. 

"The  dough  is  then  rolled  thin,  and  cut  into  small 
scones  which,  wheu  fired,  art;  handed  roimd  the 
company."—./.  Xtml :  Poems,  i.  28  (Note). 

2.  Figuratively  : 

*  (1)  To  drive  ty  fire. 

"  He  that  parts  u.s  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven 
And  fire  us  hence."  Sfuikesp.  :  Lear,  v.  3. 

(2)  To  discharge  ;  to  cause  to  explode  :  as, 
To  fire  a  gun,  to  fire  a  mine. 

"  Berti-am,  forbear  !~we  are  undone 
Fur  ever,  if  thou;?re  the  gun." 

Scott :  liokeby,  iv.  20. 

(3)  To  inflame  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  excite  or 
arouse  the  passions. 

"  For  from  the  first,  when  love  had  fired  my  mind, 
Eesolved  I  left  the  care  of  life  behind." 

Drydcn :  Cymon  &  Iphigcnin,  53i,  535. 

(4)  To  stir,  to  arouse,  to  excite. 

"  Oft  have  I  heard  it  fire  the  fight, " 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Men.  iv.  18. 

(5)  To  animate,  to  give  life  or  spirit  to  :  as. 
To  fire  the  genius. 

(6)  To  cause  to  appear  as  if  on  fire  ;  to  illu- 
minate strongly. 

"He  [the  suu]  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  east-em 
pLnea,"  Shakesp. :  Richard  HI.,  iiL  2, 

II,  Farriery :  To  cauterize,  to  burn. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  take  fire  ;  to  be  kindled. 

"The  greatest  inconvenience  of  this  wooden  build- 
ing is  the  aptnesse  for  firing." ~-  Hackluyt :  Voyages, 
L  480. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  discharge  firearms. 

"  The  fainting  Dutch  remotely  fire."  Smith. 

(2)  To  be  inflamed  with  passion  ;  to  he  im- 
tated.     (Generally  with  up.) 

II.  Campanology :  To  ring  a  peal  of  bells 
simultaneously  ;  to  give  a  full  peal. 

"[The  chimes]  can  play  sixteen  tuues  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  changes,  besides  firing  at  full 
speed."— Daily  Telegraph,Sept.  19,  1882. 

1[  To  fire  away :  To  begin,  to  start,  to  go 
on,  to  proceed. 

fi're-ami,  s.  [Eug.  fire,  and  arm.]  A  weapon 
which  projects  a  missile  by  the  explosive  force 
of  gunpowder:  as  guns,  pistols,  cannon.  &c., 
but  the  term  is  not  now  generally  extended  to 
cannon.  The  first  firearms  in  Europe  were 
cannon.     [Gun,  Musket,  Pistol,  Rifle.] 

"  All  those  of  that  reliRion  bring  all  their  firenTins." 
—Pari.  History  (1688-9) ;  Bill  for  disartnvng  Papists. 

fi're-ball,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  halt] 

1.  A  projectile  of  oval  shape,  formed  of  a 
sack  of  canvas  filled  with  combustible  compo- 
sition ;  a  grenade.     Fireballs  are  thrown  into 
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FIREBALL. 
1.  Outer  Cases.  2.  Section. 

an  enemy's  works  for  the  purpose  of  lighting 
them  up,  and  are  loaded  with  shells  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  approached.  A  wrought- 
iron  bottom  is  attached  to  the  bag  to  prevent 
breakage  when  discharged. 

"  He  put  a  fireball  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  and 
liEhting  it  with  a  i)iece  of  match  he  put  it  in  at  a 
window,  and  staid  till  he  saw  the  house  in  a  flame." — 
State  Trials  (an.  1666) ;  Firing  of  London, 

2.  In  meteorology,  a  kind  of  meteor  which 
passes  through  the  sky  in  the  form  of  a  globe 
of  light  without  exploding. 


*  f 'i're-bare,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  bare  =  bear.] 
A  beacon,  a  cresset. 

fi're-bS-r-rel,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  barrel.']  A 
lioUow  cylinder  filled  with  inflammable  ma- 
terials, used  in  fireships. 

fi're~b3,v-in,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  bavin.]  A 
bunch  of  brushwood,  used  in  fireships,  or  for 

lighting  fires  generally  ;  firewood. 

fi're-bird»  s.     [Eng.  fire,  and  bird.] 
Ornith. :  The  Baltimore  oriole. 

fi're-blast,  s.     [Eng.  fire,  and  bla^t.] 

Agrlc. :  A  disease  in  plants,  especially  in 
hops,  and  chiefly  toward  the  later  periods  of 
their  growth,  in  which  the  delicate  parts  of 
the  plants  are  dried  and  shrivelled  up  by  a 
too  sudden  exposure  to  a  brilliant  and  burn- 
ing sun. 

f  I're-blende,  s,     (Eng.  fire ;  blende.] 

Mi)L. :  The  same  as  Pyrostilpnite  (q.v.). 

fi're-bbard,  s,  [Eng.  fire,  and  board.]  A 
i-Iumney-board,  to  close  up  a  fireplace  in 
summer. 

* f i're-bote,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  bote.] 

Old  Law  :  An  allowance  of  fuel  to  which  a 

tenant  was  entitled. 

fi're-box,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  box.]  The  fire- 
chamber  of  a  locomotive-boiler.  It  is  jacketed 
with  a  water-chamber  to  prevent  radiation  of 
heat.  The  firebox  door  may  also  be  double, 
and  have  a  circulation  of  water  through  the 
hinges.  A  partition  in  the  box  sometimes 
divides  the  fire  space  into  two  parts,  and, 
being  full  of  water,  increases  the  fire  surface. 

firebox-door,  s.  The  door  opening  into 
the  firebox  by  which  fuel  is  supplied  to  the 
fire. 

firebox-partition,  s.  In  large  fireboxes 
a  division   is  made  in  the  box,  into  which 

water  is  admitted  :  this  division  is  about  the 
height  of  the  firebox-door,  and  divides  the 
fire  into  two  parts  in  a  locomotive  engine, 
thereby  increasing  the  heating  surface  of  tlie 

firebox.      [MiDFEATHER.] 

firebox-stays,  s.  pi.  Rods  which  pre- 
vent the  crushing  down  of  the  top  of  the  box 
by  the  pressure  of  the  steam. 

fire-brand,  *fire-brond,  s.  [Eng.  fire, 
and  brand:] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  piece  of  wood  kindled  or  on  fire. 

"I  have  eased  my  father-in-law  of  a.  firebrajid,  to 
set  my  own  house  in  a  flame." — L' Estrange. 

2.  Fig. :  An  incendiary ;  one  who  inflames 
or  excites  the  passions  of  others. 

"Troy  must  not  be,  nor  goodly  Ilion  stand ; 
Our  firebrand  brother,  Paris,  burns  us  alL" 

SJtakesp. :  2'roilus  i£  Cressida,  iL  2, 

fire-br3nd'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  fire;  brand;  -ed.] 
Armed  witli  or  carrying  firebrands,  in  allusion 
to  the  story  of  Samson  destroying  the  corn  of 
the  Philistines  (Judges  xv.). 

"  Firebranded  foxes  to  sear  up  and  singe 
Our  gold  and  riije-eared  hopes." 

Keats:  EndymUm,  ill.  7. 

fi're-brick,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  brick.]  A 
brick  of  refractory  clay  for  lining  furnaces, 
ovens,  and  for  all  kinds  of  brickwork  exposed 
to  such  an  intense  heat  as  would  melt  common 
bricks.  Firebricks  are  made  from  a  natural 
compound  of  silica  and  alumina,  which,  when 
free  from  lime  and  other  fiuxes,  is  infusible 
under  the  gi-eatest  heat  to  which  it  can  be 
subjected.  Oxide  of  iron,  however,  which  is 
present  in  most  clays,  renders  the  clay  fusible 
when  the  sihca  and  alumina  are  nearly  in 
equal  proportions,  and  those  fire-clays  are  the 
best  in  which  the  silica  is  greatly  in  excess 
over  the  alumina.  In  making  bricks  and 
refractory  goods,  it  is  usual  to  use  about 
two-thirds  of  fire-clay  and  one-third  of  burnt 
clay  or  bricks,  to  stitfenthe  mass  and  prevent 
undue  combustion.  This  addition  goes  in 
Stafi'ordshire  by  tlie  name  of  grog.    (Weale.) 

f  ii're-brush,  .f.  [Eng.  fire,  and  bruah.]  A 
brush  to  sweep  the  hearth. 

"When  you  are  ordered  to  stir  up  the  fire,  clean 
away  the  ashes  from  betwixt  the  bars  with  the  fire- 

brush."— Swift :  Instructions  to  Servants. 

f  i're-biic-ket,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  bucket.]    A 

bucket  made  of  canvas,  leather,  or  wood,  and 
kept  in  readiness  for  emergencies.  On  board 
ship,  a  fire-bucket  has  a  sennit  lanyard  of  a 


length  regulated  to  reach  the  water  alongside 
from  the  station  whence  the  fire-bucket  is  to 
be  thrown  overboard  to  be  tilled. 

fi're-clay,  5.  [Eng.  fire,  and  day.]  A  kind  of 
clay  consisting  of  nearly  pure  silicate  of  alum- 
ina, capable  of  standing  intense  heat,  and 
therefore  used  in  the  manufacture  ot  fire- 
bricks (q.v.).  Fire-clay  is  found  throughout 
the  coal  formation,  but  tliat  of  Stourbridge  is 
considered  the  best.  In  the  Vale  of  ^eath, 
in  Glamorganshire,  is  a  layer  of  clay  super- 
posed on  a  bed  of  limestone,  and  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  silica,  or  sand,  the  colour 
of  which,  when  dry,  is  a  pale  grey.  The  mass 
is  crushed  between  iron  rollers  ;  it  softens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  but  some  of  it  is 
too  hard  for  making  into  bricks.  The  powder 
thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of 
lime  when  that  substance  is  not  previously 
contained  in  it,  and  sutficient  water  to  make 
it  cohere  slightly  by  pressure.    iWeale.) 

fi'rc-COCk,  s.  [Eng.  ^re  and  cocA:.]  A  street 
plug  for  attachment  of  hose  for  extinguishing 
fire,  or  for  other  municipal  purposes. 

fi're-cross,  s.    [Fiery-cross.] 

fired,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Fire,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Set  on  fire  ;  kindled  ;  in  a  flame. 

2.  Subjected  to  great  heat ;  as,  pottery. 
IL  Fig. :  Inflamed,  excited. 

"  Fired  at  the  sound  my  genius  spreads  her  wing." , 
Goldsmith :  The  Traveller. 

fi're-damp,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  damp.]  An 
explosive  mixture  of  marsh  gas  (methane  CH4), 
(q.v.),  andairwhichaccumulatesin  coal-mines. 

firedamp-alarm,  s.  Au  apparatus  which 
indicates  the  presence  of  dangerous  quantities 
of  gas  or  firedamp  in  coal-workings ;  a  gas- 
alarm  or  gasoscope. 

firedamp  indicator,  s.  An  instru- 
ment invented  by  Mr.  Ansell,  founded  on  the 
laws  of  the  diffusion  of  gases.  It  is  essentially 
an  aneroid  barometer  with  a  porous  tile  for 
its  back :  by  the  diff'usion  of  carburetted  hy- 
drogen, if  any  be  present,  the  pressuie  is  in- 
creased, and  the  index  marks  the  difference 
between  the  atmospheric  and  the  gaseous 
pressures. 
*  fi're-drake,  s.     [Eng.  fire,  and  drake.] 

1.  A  fiery  dragon  or  serpent. 

"  By  the  hissing  of  the  snake. 
The  rustling  of  the  fire-drake, 
I  charge  thee  thou  this  place  forsake."  * 

Drayton :  Jfymphiclia,  v.  1, 

2.  A  fiery  meteor  ;  an  ignis  fatuus. 

"  It  may  be  'tis  but  a  glowworm  now,  but  'twill 
Grow  to  a.firedrake  preseutly." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Beggar's  Bush,  v.  L 

3.  A  worker  at  a  furnace  or  fire  ;  a  fireman. 
(Ben  Joiison.) 

fi're-fiend,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  fiend.]  A 
fiend  assumed  to  preside  over  fire.  The  term 
is  used  by  a  foe  of  the  Fire-worshippers. 

"The  fellest  of  the  Firefiends  brood, 
Hafed,  the  demon  of  the  fight,  .  .  . 
la  her  own  loved  Gheher  mild." 

Moore:  Fire-worshippert, 

fi're-fly,  ^i.     [Eng.^re,  mdfiy.] 

Eiit07>i.  &  Ord.  Lang,  :  Popularly,  a  compre- 
hensive name  for  any  small  insect  which  flies 
and  is  luminous.  They  belong  to  the  Lampy- 
ridae  and  the  Elatends.  The  Fulgora  lanter- 
tiaria,  or  Lantern-fly,  a  homopterous  insect,  is 
too  large  to  be  called  a  firefly.  The  Glow- 
wonn  {Lampyris  noctiluca)  is  also  excluded, 
because  the  luminous  sex,  the  female  one, 
only  crawls.  In  the  case  of  several  foreigii 
Lampyri  in  hot  countries  the  female,  like  the 
male,  flies.  The  firefly  of  the  south  of  Europe 
is  Lampyris  italica,  that  of  Canada,  X.  cana. 
densis.  An  East  Indian  species  may  be  seen 
in  myriads  during  the  rainy  season,  glancing 
round  trees  as  tlie  male  of  the  Ghost-moth, 
Hepialus  humidi  does  here.  The  firefly  of 
Soutli  Arneiica  is  one  of  the  Elaterida;^  Klater 
or  Fyrophorus  noctlLucus. 

"la  it  where  the  flower  of  the  orange  blows, 
And  the  fireflies  glance  through  the  myrtle 
Jx)Ugha  ?  Jlemans :  The  Better  Land. 

fi're-god,  s.     [Eng.^re,  and  god.] 

Ord.  Lang,  &  Religions:  A  god  imagined  to 
preside  over  fire.     [Fibe-worship.] 

"  There  by  the  Fire-god'a  ihrine  it  stands." 

||J/bo7*« ;  Fire-worshippers. 


^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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fi're-book,  s.     [Eng.^re,  and  Jiook,] 

1.  A  large  hook  on  the  end  of  a  pole  for 
tearing  down  buildings  on  fire,  or  to  arrest  a 
£re. 

"  Fire-hook,  pipe,  bucket,  all  complete." 

J.  &  H.  Umith :  Jiejecled  Addresses,  p.  89 

2.  Steam-eng. :  A  kind  of  hook  for  raking 
and  stirring  the  furnace  fire. 

*  f i're-htfuse,   s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  Tuntse.]    A 
hearth. 

"  Peter-pences  .  .  .  to  be  paid  out  of  evei^  firehouse 
iu  England. "—/Viler;  Church  nistory,  11.  iii.  13.  . 

fl're-less»  &.    [Eng.^re,  and  Uss.'\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  -■  Destitute  of  or  without  fire. 

"  Firelets  are  the  valleys  far  and  wide." 

Wordsworth :  Evening  Walk. 

2.  Anfhrop.  :  A  term  applied  to  races  who 
are  said  to  be  ignorant  of  any  method  of  pro- 
ducing fire.  Many  ethnographers  doubt  if 
peoples  in  such  a  low  state  of  culture  exist. 

"An  uncjuestlonable  account  of  afireless  tribe  would 
be  of  thehighest  interest  to  the  ethnographer.  '—Tylor  : 
Early  History  of  Mankind,  p.  235.     ' 

fi're-lock,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  lock.l 

1.  Lit.  :  A  musket  or  other  gun  provided 
with  a  lock  furnished  with  a  flint  and  steel, 
by  means  of  which  fire  was  produced  to  dis- 
charge it,  as  distinguished  from  a  matchlock, 
which  was  fired  by  means  of  a  match. 

"  They  had  among  them  siiaty  firelocks,  aud  aa  many 
pikes  and  Bwords." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

"^  2.  Fig. :  A  term  of  contempt. 
"  Damn  that  old  firelock,  what  a  clatter  he  makes  I " 
History  of  Jack  Connor,  i.  233  (1762). 

fiL're-man,  a.    [Eng.  fire,  and  man.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  One  who  is  employed  to  extinguish  fires 
in  cities  ;  a  member  of  a  fire-brigade. 

*'  The  fireman  sweats  beneath  his  crooked  arms." 
Gay :  Trivia. 

(2)  A  man  employed  in  attending  to  the  fire 
of  an  engine  ;  a  stoker. 

2.  Fig. :  A  man  of  violent  passions  ;  a  fire- 
eater. 

"  I  had  last  night  the  fate  to  drink  a  bottle  with 
two  of  iihe^e  firemen."— Tatler. 

II.  Coal-min.  :  A  man  who  is  specially  em- 
ployed to  examine  a  coal-mine  every  morning 
to  see  that  no  fire-damp  is  present. 

f'i're-mSB-ter,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  master.] 

1.  An  officer  who  directs  the  manufacture 
of  fireworks. 

2.  The  chief  of  a  fire-brigade. 

*fi're-iiew  (ew    as  u),  a.     [Eng.  fire,  and 
new.]    Kew  as  from  the  forge  ;  brand-new. 
"  Your  firenew  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current." 
Shakesp.  :  Jiichard  III.,  i.  3. 

f  1're-pS.n,  *  fyre-panne,  a.   [Eng.  fire,  and 
pan.] 

1.  A  pan  or  vessel  for  holding  or  conveying 
fire ;  a  fireshovel. 

*'  His  firepans,  and  all  theveaaels  thereof,  thou  shalt 
make  ol  hvHBa."— Exodus  xxvii.  3. 

2.  In  a  firelock,  the  receptacle  for  the  prim- 
ing-powder. 

f  I're-pla^e,  s.     [Eng.  fire  and  place.] 

Arch  :  That  part  of  a  room  in  which  the 
fire  is  built.    The  floor,  or  bottom  of  the  fire- 
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FIRE-PLACE. 


place  is  called  the  hearth,  the  broad  flat  stone 
an  front  of  the  hearth  is  the  slab,  the  vertical 
sides  of  the  fireplace  opening  are  called  the 
jambs,  and  the  lintel  lying  on  them  the  mantel. 
The  part  of  the  wall  immediately  above  the 


mantel  is  the  breast,  and  the  wall  behind  the 
fireplace  is  the  back.  The  tube  or  passage  for 
the  smoke  is  the  flue  ;  the  naiTow  part  where 
the  fine  opens  into  the  fireplace  is  the  throat. 
A  damper  is  fixed  at  the  throat  to  regulate 
the  draught. 

fireplace-heater,  s.  A  stove  or  closed 
grate  set  within,  or  principally  within,  the 
fireplace,  and  serving  to  warm  the  room,  the 
pipe  discharging  into  the  chimney. 

fi're-plug,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  plug.]  A  device 
for  connecting  a  fire  or  watering  hose  with  a 
branch  from  a  main.  It  usually  consists  of 
a  screw  nozzle,  to  which  the  hose  may  be 
coupled,  and  a  key  and  rod  by  whi«h  the 
valve  is  moved. 

fi're-pot,  s.    [Eng.^re,  and  pot.] 

1.  The  box  or  pot  in  a  stove  which  holds 
the  fuel.  Especially  applied  to  a  frustum  of 
a  hollow  cone  or  conoid,  used  in  base-burning 
and  other  heating  stoves . 

2.  A  crucible.  In  various  metallurgic  oper- 
ations the  crucible  is  always  termed  the  pot. 

3.  A  small  earthen  pot  filled  with  combus- 
tible materials,  used  in  military  operations. 

*fir-er,  *-.     [Eng.^r(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  sets  fire  to  anything :  an  incen- 
diary. 

"  Others  hound  Moussel,  and  the  rest  marched  as  a 
guard  for  defence  of  these  firers."—Carew  :  Cornwall, 
to.  156. 

2.  One  who  discharges  a  firearm. 

fi're-rai^-ing,    s.      [Eng.  fire,  and  raising.] 
The  act  of  setting  on  fire ;  incendiarism,  arson. 
"Their  wars,  their  robberies,  Vatit  fire-raisings." — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

fl're-Ship,  s.     [Eng.^re,  and  skip.] 

I.  Lit.  :  A  vessel  freighted  with  combusti- 
bles and  explosives,  and  turned  adrift  so  as  to 
fioat  among  the  vessels  of  the  enemy,  against 
a  bridge  or  other  object  which  may  be  burned 
by  the  fire  or  destroyed  by  the  resulting  ex- 
plosion. In  1760  they  formed  a  regular  por- 
tion of  the  British  navy.  As  a  distinct  class 
of  vessels,  they  are  now  discontinued. 

"  He  found  them  hauled  v\}  into  ehoal  water  where 
no  large  mau.of-war  could  get  at  them.  He  therefore 
determined  to  attack  them  with  his  fireships&nA.  boats  " 
—Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

"^  2,  Fig. :  A  prostitute. 

fi're-shov-^l,  s.  [Eng.^re,  and  shovel]  A 
shovel  for  putting  coals  on  to  a  fire. 

"The  neighbours  are  comiug  out  with  forks  and 
fireshovels,  aud  spits,  and  other  domestic  weapons." — 
Dryden  :  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  1. 

fi're-side,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.^re,  and  side.] 

A,  As  subst. :  The  side  of  a  fire-place ;  the 
hearth  :  hence,  used  for  home. 

"  The  seat  of  the  martyr  was  atlU  vacant  at  the  fire- 
side."—Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xiii, 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  hearth  or 
home  ;  home,  domestic. 

fSL're-stick,  s.     [Eng.  fire  and  stick.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  lighted  stick  or  brand ;  a 
firebrand. 

"  Children,  when  they  play  with  firesticks,  move  and 
whirl  them  rouud  so  fast,  that  the  motion  will  cozen 
their  eyes,  aud  represent  an  entire  circle  of  fire  to 
them." — Digby:  On  Bodies. 

II.  Anthrop. :  A  stick  used  in  any  way  for 
producing  fire.  [Stick-and-groove,  Fire- 
drill.] 

"  Flint  and  steel  could  not  drive  it  [the  fire-drill]  out 
of  use  aiuoug  the  natives,  who  went  on  carrying  every 
man  his  firesticks." — Tylor  :  Early  History  of  Man- 
kind, p.  239. 

fi're-stone,  s,    [Eng.;ire,  and  stone.] 

1.  Mineralogy : 

(1)  [Pyrites]. 

(2)  A  kind  of  sandstone  capable  of  bearing  a 
high  degree  of  heat,  and  of  resisting  the  action 
of  fire. 

2.  Petrol. :  A  local  term  for  the  Upper 
Greensand  of  Petersfield,  &c. 

fire-tail,  s.  [Eng.^re,  and  tail]  A  popular 
name  for  the  hymenopterous  family  Chrysid- 
idffi,  of  which  the  Rubj'-tailed  fly  (Chrysis 
ignita)  is  the  type. 

^ f ire-ward,  f  i're-ward-en,  s.  [Eng.^re 
and  ward,  warden.]  An  officer  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  firemen. 

fi're-wood,  s.  [Eng.^re,  and  wood.]  Wood 
for  burning ;  fuel. 


fi're-work,  s.    [Eng-^ire,  and  worfc.] 
*  1.  Work  done  in  the  fire. 

"  Whereon  the  devil  fvBLmeshiB  fireworke."— Breton  : 
A  Murmurer,  p.  10. 

2.  A  preparation,  in  various  shapes,  of  gun- 
powder, sulphur,  aud  other  inflammable  ma- 
terials, used  for  explosion  at  times  of  public 
rejoicing,  &c. 

"The  king  would  have  me  present  the  princess  with 
some  delightful  ostentatiou,  or  pageant,  or  aiitick,  or 
firework."— Shakexp. ;  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  1. 

3.  A  name  given  to  various  combustible 
preparations  used  in  war. 

L  An  exhibition  or  display  of  fire-works ; 
pyrotechnics.    (Obsolete  in  the  singular.) 

"  The  night  before  last  the  Duke  of  Richmond  gave  a 
a  fireioork,—}Valpole:  To  Mann,  ii.  297. 

*  f  i're-w6rk-er,  s.    [Eng,  firework ;  -er.]    An 

officer  of  artillery,    subordinate  to  the  fire- 
master. 

f  ir'-ing,  %>r.  pat.,  a.  &  s.    [Fire,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  setting  on  fire  or  kindling. 
"The;tHnir  of  villages." — P.  Holland:  ZiviiM.i.p.  2G9. 

2.  The  act  of  discharging  a  firearm. 

3.  Fuel. 

"  For  forage,  food,  tind  firing  call." 

Scott:  MarTnion,  iil  2. 
II,  Technically : 

1.  Farriery :  The  act  of  cauterizing ;  the 
application  of  a  cautery. 

2.  Furnace :  The  mode  of  introducing  fuel 
into  the  furnace  and  working  it.  Hard-firing  : 
charges  in  quick  succession,  with  frequent 
stoking.  Heavy-firing  :  large  charges  of  fuel 
and  frequent  stoking.  Known  also  as  Close- 
firing,  Thick-firing,  and  Charging,  from  the 
large  body  of  fuel  introduced  at  a  time. 
Light-firing  :  moderate  and  frequent  in  quan- 
tity ;  coking  tlie  charge  on  the  dead-plate, 
and  then  pushing  it  on  to  the  coals.  Also 
called  Open  -  firing,  as  the  charge  is  thinly 
spread  on  the  grate-bars  and  the  draft  is  free. 

3.  Glass-Tnan.  :  The  process  of  'fixing  the 
colours  upon  glass.  The  colours  are  metallic 
oxides,  ground  up  with  fiint  glass  and  borax, 
and  laid  by  a  paint-brush  upon  the  pieces  or 
sheets  of  crown-glass.  These  are  then  re- 
moved to  the  kiln,  where  the  colours  become 
fused  and  unite  inseparably  with  the  surface 
of  the  glass  on  which  they  are  laid,  the  fiux 
enabhng  the  colour  to  melt  before  the  glass 
plate  becomes  distorted  by  the  heat.  The 
crown-glass  being  a  silicate  of  potash  and 
lime,  is  much  more  intractable  tlian  a  glass 
into  whose  composition  lead  enters. 

firing-iron,  a.    A  farrier's  cauterj'. 

firing-machine,  5. 

Mech. :  An  apparatus  for  feeding  an  engine 
with  fuel.  ^ 

*firk,  v.t.  &  i.     [Etym.  doubtfuL    Perhaps 
connected  y/ith  freak  (q.v.),] 

A.  Trans. ;  To  beat,  to  whip,  to  correct,  to 
punish. 

"I  will  firk  your  father  whether  you  see  orno."— 
Chapman :  All  Fools,  iii.  L 

B,  Intrans. :  To  spring,  to  go  oflT  or  fly  out 
suddenly. 

*  firk.  ».    [Firk,  v.] 

1.  A  stroke,  a  lash. 

2.  A  freak,  a  trick. 

^  "  Yi^^^  oewfirk  of  folly  has  entered  into  the  rascal's 
head?  —Davenant:  The  Man's  the  Master  (16G9). 

*  f  irk'-er-i^,  s.    [Eng.firk;  -ery.]    A  freak,  a 
prank. 

*  fir'-kin,  s.     [O.  Dut.  vler  =  four,  and  suff. 

-kin,  as  in  kilderkin.    (Skeat.}] 

1.  A  measure  of  capacity  ;  the  fourth  part 
of  a  barrel,  or  nine  gallons. 

'■  Sti-utt's  servants  get  such  a  haunt  about  that  shop 
that  it  will  cost  us  many  a  firkin  of  strong  beer  to 
bring  them  back  B.g}i.ia.."~Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  quantity  of  liquid  which  a  firkin 
would  hold. 

"There  were  set  six  waterpots  of  atone  .  .  .  contain- 
ing two  or  three  firkins  apiece."— yo/m  it  6. 

3.  A  Jsmall  wooden  vessel  used  for  butter 
tallow,  &c.,  and  of  no  fixed  capacity. 

"Now  list  to  another,  that  miracle's  brother 
Which  was  done  with  a,  firkin  of  powder."  ' 

Henham  :  A  Second  Western  Wonder. 


bSJl,  boj^;  poat,  36^1;  cat,  oeU,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophou,  enlist,  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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^  f ir'-lot,  *  fer-lot,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  four 
and  lot]  A  dry  measure  formerly  in  use  in 
Scotland,  but  now  abolished  :  the  fourth  part 
of  a  boll.  The  vfhe&t  Jirlot  had  a  capacity  of 
2,214  cubic  inches,  and  the  barley  firlot  of 
3,232  cubic  inches;  hence  the  wheat  ^r^oi 
exceeded  the  old  English  bushel  by  33  cubic 
inches,  and  the  Imperial  bushel  by  4  cubic 
Inches. 

"That  the  sadis  [eaidia]  teuandis  sail  inbring  &  de- 
liuer  to  the  said  Abbot,  coiiueut,  &  thar  offlclaris,  the 
said  xiiii  bollia  &  iii  ferloHs  of  mele  within  the  said 
abbay."— ^L-i.  Audit.  A.  1484,  p.  36. 

tirm,  *  ferine,  *  firme,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.    [0. 
Fr.  ferme,  from  JjSLt.  firmus ;  Ital.  ferrno;  Sp. 
&  Port,  firme.'] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Fixed  ;    closely  united  or  compressed  ; 
hard,  solid,  compact. 

"The  flakes  of  his  flesh  are  joined  together:  they 
are;?7-m  in  themaelves,  and  they  cannot  be  moved." — 
Job  xii.  23. 

2.  Solid,  hard ;  opposed  to  fluid. 

"  A  frozen  continent  .  .  .  which  on  ^rm  land 
Thaws  not,  but  rather  heap  and  ruin  seems 
Of  ancieut.pile."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  it.  589. 

3.  Fixed,    constant,    steady  ;    not    easily 
moved  :  stable,  resolute,  unshaken. 


i.  Fixed  or  determined ;  sure ;  held  or 
maintained  with  firmness  and  resolution  :  as, 
ajirm.  determination. 

"The  great  encouragement  is  the  assurance  of  a 
future  reward,  the^rm  persuasion  whereof  is  enough 
to  raise  us  above  anything  in  the  -wovld."~Tillotson, 

*  5.  Fixed,  certain,  inviolable,  unalterable. 


6.  Firmly  set,  sure. 

"The  firm  fixture  of  thy  foot."  ' 
Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  8. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Firmly. 

"  We  hold  Arm  to  the  works  of  God,  and  to  the  sense 
which  is  Gods  lamp."— fiacon;  Natural  History. 

C.  As  substantive: 

*  1.  A  signature  or  mark  by  which  a  writing 
or  docuntent  \s  firmed  or  made  valid. 


"Any  patriarch  who  writes  his  name  or  firTn  in 
black  characters."  —  Rycaut,:  State  of  the  Greek 
Church,  p.  90. 

2,  A  partnership  or  association  of  two  or 
more  persons  for  carrying  on  a  business;  a 
commercial  house ;  the  name  or  title  under 
which  a  business  is  carried  on. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
firm,  fixed,  solid,  and  stable:  "That  is  ^rm 
which  is  not  easily  shaken  :  that  is  fixed  which 
is  fastened  to  something  else,  and  not  easily 
torn  :  that  is  solid  which  is  able  to  bear,  a^ud 
does  not  easily  give  way  :  that  is  stable  which 
is  able  to  make  a  stand  against  resistance  or 
the  effects  of  time.  In  the  moral  sense ^r?7i- 
ness  is  used  only  for  the  jiurpose,  or  such 
actions  as  depend  on  the  purpose :  fixed  is 
used  either  for  the  mind,  or  for  outward  cir- 
cumstances ;  solid  is  applicable  to  things  in 
general,  in  an  absolute  sense  ;  stable  is  appli- 
cable to  things  in  a  relative  sense."  (Crabh: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  firm  and  hard, 
see  Hard. 

firm  -  footed,  a.  Having  firm  or  sure 
foothold  ;  standing  firmly  or  surely. 

firm-set,  «.    Fixed  firmly  ;  firm. 

*^xm,  *  ferm-en,  v.t.  &i.    [O.  YT.fermer; 

Prov.  fermar ;  Ital.  fermare ;  O.  Sp.  &  Port. 
firrnar,  from  Lat.  firmo  =  to  make  firm  or 
secure  ;  firtmis  =firra.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  fix  firmly  or  steadily. 

"fHe]  upon  his  cards  and  compass ^rma  his  eye. 
The  masters  of  his  long  experiment." 

Spenser  :  I\  Q.,  II.  vii,  1. 

2.  To  render  firm  or  solid ;  to  consolidate  ; 
to  solidify. 

3.  To  confirm,  to  establish. 

"  Proceed  ajidfir-m  those  omens  thou  haet  made." 
Pope :  Statins  ;  Thebaid,  i. 

4.  To  strengthen,  to  confirm,  to  establish. 

"  That  folk  ia  noght/ermed  in  the  felth." 

P.  Plowman,  5,751, 

B,  Intrans. :  To  become  firm,  solid,  or  con- 
solidated. 

fir'-mar-ment,  *  fyr-mar-mente,  s.  [Ff., 
from  'Lat.  firmximentum  =  (1)  a  support,  (2) 
the  firmament,  from  fi/rmo  =  to  make  firm, 
solid,  or  secure.] 


1.  Ordinary  L 

*  1.  That  which  makes  strong  or  firm  ;  a 
foundation,  a  basis. 

"Custom  ia  the  fi)tnamejit  of  the  law." — Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  The  portion  of  the  sky  visible  from  any 
place. 

"And  God  said  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters."— Genesis  i.  6. 
^  Our  translators  took  the  word  firmament 
from  tlie  Vulgate  [firTnamentum],  The  trans- 
lators of  the  Vulgate  again  took  the  idea  of 
stability  embodied  in  the  word  firmamentum 
from  the  Septuagint  a-repeuj^j-a  (stereoma),  but 
in  reality  the  term  in  the  original  Hebrew 
T^"^  (Xdkia),  implies  not  anything  strong,  but 
an  expanse.  It  is  from  the  verb  V]?^  (raqa)  = 
to  beat,  to  beat  out,  to  stretch  out. 

*  3.  A  strong  position  in  logic. 

"  By  setting  down  this  iiosition  or  firmament." — 
Bacon:  Of  the  Inter-pretation  of  Nature. 

*1X.  Astron.  :  The  orb  of  the  fixed  stars,  or 
the  most  remote  of  the  celestial  spheres. 

* f ir-ma-men'-tal,  a.  [Eng.  firmament;  -at.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  firmament ;  celestial; 
being  of  the  upper  regions. 

"  An  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes. 
In  firmamental  waters  dipt  above." 

£>ryden:  Annus  MirabUis,  cclxxxi. 

fir'-man,  or  fir-man',  s.  [Pers.  farmdn= 
a  mandate  ;  cogn.  with  Sansc.  pramdna  =  a 
measure,  a  scale,  an  authority,  from  pra  = 
=  Pers.  fiir,  Gr.  irp6  (jjto)  before,  and  ma  = 
to  measure,  with  suff.  -ana  (Skeat).]  A  decree, 
mandate,  or  order  of  an  Eastern  monarch,  as 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  issued  for  any  pur- 
pose, as  a  passport,  a  permit,  a  licence,  &c. 

"And  now  with  him  I  fain  must  prate 
Of  firmans,  imposts,  levies,  stMe." 

Byron  :  Bride  qf  Abydos,  1  14. 

TI  A  firman  differs  from  a  Hatti-sherif  in 
that  the  former  is  signed  by  any  minister, 
while  the  latter  is  confirmed  by  the  hand  of 
the  sovereign  himself,  and  is  therefore  con- 
sidered irrevocable. 


*firm'~an9e,  *ferm'-an9e,  [Fr.  ferrmnce.} 
State  of  confinement. 

"In  his  first  restraint,  come  to  bee  considered,  the 
surenesse,  end,  and  degree  thereof.  The  surenesse  is 
cleered  in  the  person  apprehender,  and  manner  of 
fermance." —Forbes  :  On  Revelation,  p.  21L 

*  f ir'-mar-ry,  s.    [Fibm,  a.] 

Old  Laio :  The  right  of  a  tenant  to  his  lands 
and  tenements. 

*  f  irm-a'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  firmatio,  from 
firraatxLS,  pa.  par.  of  firtno.  ]  The  act  of  fixing 
or  making  fixed,  firm  or  steady. 

*firm'-er,  s.  [Eng.  firm,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  makes  firm  or  steady. 

firmer-chisel,  s.  A  chisel,  usually  thin 
in  proportion  to  its  width.  It  has  a  tang  to 
enter  the  handle,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
framing-chisel,  which  has  a  socket  into  which 
the  handle  fits.  Firmer-chisels  are  usually 
eight  or  twelve  in  a  set  of  different  widths. 
They  are  shorter  than  paring-chisels,  and 
lighter  than  framing-chisels. 

*  firm'-i  -  tude,  s.  [Lat.  firmitudo,  from 
firmus  =  firm,  fixed.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  firm,  fixed,  or  secure ;  strength,  solidity, 
steadiness,  firmness. 

"Jehovah  signifies  firmitude  of  being." — Goodwin: 
Works,  iv.  31. 

*finn'-i-ty,  s.     [0.  Fr.  firmiti;   Fr.  fermeti; 

Prov.  ferinetat ;    Lat.  firmitas,  from  firmus  = 
firm,]   Strength,  firmness,  solidity,  steadiness. 

"  The  strength  and  firmity  of  my  aaaeat."— Chilling- 
worth;  Religion  of  Protestants,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vL 

^firm'-less,  a.     [Eng.  firm;  -less.] 

1.  Shifting,  unstable. 

"Armless  sands  of  this  vast  desert  here." 

Sylvester :  The  Lawe,  925. 

2.  Weak ;  without  firmness,  strength,  or 
resolution.    (Pope,  in  Ogilvie.) 

firm'-ly,  *  ferme-ly,  *  firmc-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  firm;  -ly.] 

X.  In  a  firm,  flxed,j  or  secure  manner ; 
strongly,  securely. 

"  His  breastplate  first  that  was  of  substance  pure. 
Before  his  noble  hart  hefirmcly  bound." 

Spenser :  Muiopotjnos. 
2.  Steadily,    immovably,    steadfastly,   con- 
stantly. 

"It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  existed  a 
human  being  whose  miud  was  quite  ob  firmly  toned  at 
eighty  as  at  forty."— J/acautoi/ :  fftsl.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 


f  irm'-ness,  *  firme-nesse,  ;..    [Eng.  firm ; 
-ness.  ] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  solid,  com- 
pact, or  hard ;  solidity,  compactness. 

"  It  would  become  by  degrees  of  greater  consistency 
and  firnvness,  so  aa  to  resemble  an  nabitable  earth. ' — 
Burnet :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Durability,  stability. 

"Both  the  easiness  and  firmness  of  union  might  be 
conjectured,  for  that  both  people  are  of  the  same 
language.  ■■-Z/oyHfartZ. 

3.  Certainty,  sureness. 

"  In  ijersons  already  possessed  with  notions  of 
religion,  the  uuderstaiidiug  cannot  l>e  brought  to 
change  them,  but  by  great  examination  of  the  trutli. 
and  firmness  of  the  one,  and  the  flaws  and  weakneat. 
of  the  other." — South :  Sermons. 

4.  A  firm,  steady,  or  resolute  state  of  mind ; 
resolution,  constancy,  fixedness  of  purpose  ;. 

steadiness. 

"  Those  who  had  recommended  the  amnesty  repre- 
sented with  profound  resiject,  but  with  firmness.'' 
— Macaulay :  Mist.  Bug.,  ch,  ix. 

5.  Courage,  resolution,  determination. 

"  A  spartan  firmness  with  Athenian  wit.' 

Byron :  Childish  Recollectiont. 

II,  Phrenology :  An  organ  said  to  produce  ' 
determination,    resolution,     constancy,    and 
perseverance.      It   is    situated    towards    the- 
back  part  of  the  head,   between  Self-esteen* 
and  Veneration. 

H  For  the  difference  between  firmness  ancl 
constancy,  see  Constancy. 

fir'-6-la,  s.  [Fr.  firole.  The  name  was  givei  n 
by  Perbn,  remote  etym,  doubtful;  Agassiz 
suggests  Fr.  fiole  =  a  little  bottle,  a  phial.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Firo- 
lidaB(q.v.).  Fourteen  species  are  known,  ali 
recent,  besides  six  more  ranked  under  a  sub- 
genus. They  are  found  in  the  seas  of  warm 
and  temperate  climates,  and  are  often  trans- 
parent, with  golden  spots. 

fi-rol'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  firola,  znc 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Nucleobranchiate  Mol- 
luscs. The  animal  is  elongated,  cylindrical, 
translucent,  furnished  with  a  ventral  fin  and  k 
tail-fin  used  in  swimuang,  the  gill  exposed  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  back,  or  covered  by 
a  small  hyaline  shell.  Known  genera  three, 
one  of  which,  Carinaria,  has  been  found  fossil 
in  theMiocene.  [Carinabia, Firola,]  (Wood- 
ward.) 

*  firre,  s.    [Fir.] 

*  fir-rene,  *  fir-ren,  *  fir-rln,  *  fir-ron, «. 

[Eng.  fir  ;  -en.]    Made  of  fir. 

"A  i&yrfirrene  wowe."        Mavelok,  2,076. 

fir'-rings,  s.  pi.  ^[FuRRiNas.] 

tfir'-ry,  a.  [Eng. fir;  -y.]  Consisting  or  of 
the  nature  of  firs  ;  containing  firs. 

"In.  firry  woodlands  making  moan," 

Tennyson :  AHUer's  DaugTUer. 

first,  *  ferste,  ^  firste,  ^  tyrst,  *  fyrste. 

a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A.S.  fyrst;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
voorste ;  Icel.  fyrstr;  Dan.  &  Sw. /orsfe  (a.), 
forst  (adv.)  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fuirsto  =  first ;  Ger. 
fiirst  =  a  prince,  a  chief.  First  is  the  super- 
lative of  fijre,  by  the  addition  of  -st  (=  -est^ 
with  vowel-change  (Skeat).^     [Fore.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  The  ordinal  of  one  ;  that  which  precedes 
or  is  in  order  before  all  others  in  a  series. 

"  In  the  six  hundredth  and  first  lyear,  in  the  first 
month,  the  first  day  of  the  mouth,  the  waters  were 
dried  up  from  off  the  earth." — Genesis  viil.  13. 

2.  Preceding  all,,  others  in  point  of  timer, 
earliest. 

"  Arms  and  the  man  I  sing,  the  first  who  bore 
His  course  to  Latium  from  the  Trojan  shore." 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  ^neid  i  1. 

3.  Preceding  all  others  in  rank,  dignity,  or 
excellence  ;  chief,  highest,  noblest. 

' '  If  any  mS>u  desire  to  be  first,  the  same  shall  be  last 
of  all,  and  servant  of  all." — Mark  ix,  36. 

*4.  Best-beloved. 

"  tlj  first  son 
Where  will  you  go  ?    Take  good  Cominius 
With  thee."  Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Before  all  others  in  order  ;  earliest, 
soonest. 

"  Which  first  begiua  to  ctow."— Shakesp.  :  Tempest, 
ii.  1. 

2.  For  the  first  time  ;  originally ;  at  first. 
"  To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old. 

For  as  you  were  vfheii  first  your  eye  I  eyed, 
Such  seems  your  beauty  still.' 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  104. 


f3.te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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3.  In  the  lirst  place ;  before  any  other  con- 
sideration ;  firstly. 

"First,  metals  are  more  durable  than  plaata ;  ae- 
conilly,  they  are  more  solid  and  hard  ;  thirdly,  they 
lire  wholly  Biibterraueous ;   whereas  plants  are  iwvrt 
above  eartD,  aud  part  under  the  earth,  —iiucon. 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Miisic :  The  upper  part  in  a  duet,  trio,  &c. 

2.  Univ. :  A  place  in  the  first  class  :  as. 
He  took  a  double  ^rsi. 

1[  1.  At  first: 

(1)  At  or  in  the  beginning ;  originally,  pri- 
marily, 

"  Creatures  that  can  provide  for  themselves  at  first,  ■ 
without  the  assistance  of  parents."— Beji/Ztfj/ ;  Boyle 
Lectures. 

*  (2)  At  once. 

"Theyv/iU  come  at  first."— A  }2dret(ies:  Se7-7nons,v.  352. 

2.  First  or  last :  At  one  time  or  another  ;  at 
some  time. 

"  But  sure  a  general  doom  on  man  is  passed, 
And  all  are  fools  and  lovers  first  or  last." 

Dryden,    [Johnson. ) 

first-begot,  first-begotten,  ».  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  First-born  ;  eldest  among  chil- 
dren. 

" Sis  first-beffot,  we  know;  and  sore  have  felt" 

Milton:  P.  L.,i.  89. 

B.  As  suhst. :  The  eldest  among  children ; 
the  firstborn. 

first-bom,  a.  &  ^. 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  First  brought  forth  ;  eldest  bom. 

2.  Earliest,  first. 

"  The  first-born  efforts  of  my  youthful  muse." 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  701. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  eldest  among  children ; 
the  first  in  order  of  birth. 

"  Xiast,  with  one  midnight  stroke,  all  thefirst'boim 
Of  Egypt  must  lie  dead."'      Milton  :  P.  L.,  xii.  189. 

first-Class,  a.,  ad.v,^  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.  :  First-rate  ;  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence, degree. 

B.  ^5  adverb : 

1.  In  a  most  excellent  manner  or  degree. 

2.  In  the  first  or  best  class  of  carriage  :  as, 
To  travel  first-class, 

C.  As  substantive : 

Univ. :  A  place  in  the  first  or  highest  class. 

first-coat,  s. 

Plaster. :  The  primary  coat  of  coarse-stuff'. 
That  of  two-coat  work  is  called  laying,  when 
executed  on  latli,  and  rendering  when  ou 
brick.  The  first  coat  of  three-coat  work  is  called 
pricking-up  on  lath,  roughing-iu  on  brick. 

first-day,  s.  The  name  given  by  the 
Quakers  to  the  Lord's-day  or  Sunday,  as  being 
tiie  first  day  of  the  week. 

first-end,  ».    The  beginning.    (Prov.) 

first  -  endeavouring,  u.      Making  its 
firat  efforts. 
"  Hail,  native  langm^e,  that  by  sinews  weak 
Didst  move  my  first-endeavouring  tongue  to  apeak." 
Milton :  College  Exercise. 

first-floor,  s. 

1.  In  England,  &c. :  The  floor  or  story  of  a 
building  next  above  the  ground-floor. 

2.  In  Atnerica :  The  ground-floor. 

first-footing,  s.  A  Scottish  practice  still 
existingiu  Edinburgh,  and,  we  presume,  in  other 
places.  Late  in  the  evening  of  December  31  in 
Jeach  year,  two  orthree  thousand  of  the  common 
peo]iIe  assemble  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Edinburgh 
Trou  Church,  to  ascertain  on  good  evidence 
■when  the  new  year  commences.  When  the 
clock  is  about  to  strike  twelve  they  cheer  so 
loudly  that  the  strokes  are  not  heard.  In- 
stantly that  it  has  finished,  they  depart  for 
the  purpose  of  first-footing ;  that  is,  each  one 
tries  to  be  the  first  person  that  year  to  cross 
the  threshold  of  his  friend's  house  and  wish 
him  the  compliments  of  the  season.  On  such 
occasions  also  not  a  few  are  accustomed  to 
drink  their  fiends'  health  at  the  manifest 
risk  of  their  own. 

first-Cruit,  first-fimlts,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive  {Of  both  forms) : 

1.  The  fruit  or  produce  of  any  kind  first 
matured  and  collected  in  any  season. 

2.  The  first  profits  of  any  office,  &c.,  as — 
(1)  Feudal  tenure :   The  year's  profit  of  the 

land  after  the  death  of  the  tenant,  which  was 
payable  to  the  king. 


(2)  Eccles.  :  The  first  year's  income  of  a 
spiritual  benefice.]  [[Annat.] 

"  The  first-fmits  and  tenths,  which  had  not  yet  lieen 
surrendered  to  the  Chvisch." —Macaulay :  Mist.  Eng , 
ch.  lii. 

3.  The  earliest  or  first  effects  or  results  of 
anything. 

B.  As  adj. :  (Of  the  form  first-fruit) :  Earliest, 
original,  first. 

"  Men  known  aud  men  unkuowu,  sick,  lauie,  and 
blind,  .  .  . 
With  first-fruit  offerings  crowd  to  bend  the  kuee." 
lyordsutorth:  Sonnet,  Calais,  August,  ]803. 

first-hand,  a.,  adv,,  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Obtained  direct  from  the  first 
or  original  som-ce ;  direct. 

B.  As  culv. :  Obtained  direct  from  the  first 
or  origiual  source  ;  directly  from  the  prodiicer 
or  manufacturer. 

C.  As  s^ibst. :  Direct  transfer  from  tlie  pro- 
ducer, without  the  intervention  of  an  agent. 

^  At  first-hand :  Directly;  without  the  in- 
tervention of  an  agent. 

first-mate,  s. 

Na-ut. :  The  chief  officer  of  a  merchant- 
vessel,  next  in  rank  to  the  captain. 

first-mover,  s. 

MecJi. :  The  prime  mover,  or  original  pro- 
pelling or  motive  power. 

first-proof,  5. 

Print.  :  The  first  rough  impression  of  a 
sheet  taken  for  correction. 

first-rate,  a.,  adv.,  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  the  first  or  highest  class  or 
rank  ;  of  the  highest  excellence. 

"  Pyrrhus  cei-taiuly  considered  her  na  a  first-rate 
military  pov/er."— Lewis :  Cred.  Early  Roman  Eist, 
(1855),  ch.  xiiL  pt.  i.,  §2. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  first-rate  manner ;  excel- 
lently. 

C.  As  substantive : 

Naut. :  A  war-ship  of  the  highest  class  or  rate. 

*  first-hood,  s.  [Eng.  first,  and  hood.]  A 
state  or  condition  of  priority. 

"In  election  Christ  held  this  primacy,  the  firstJiood.'' 
—Qoodwin  :  Works,  voL  i.,  ser.  6. 

first'-ling,a.  &s.  [Eng.^rs(;diniin.suff.  ■ling.'] 
*A.  As  adj.:    That   is   first  produced    or 
brought  forth  ;  first-born. 

"All  Vae  firstling  males  that  come  of  thy  herd." — 
Deuteronomy  xv.  19. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  That  which  is  first  born  or  pro- 
produced  ;  the  first-born. 

"  To  sufft^r  for  thq  firstlings  of  the  flocks." 

Dryden :  Epistle  xv.  55. 

2,  Fig. :  The  first  produce  or  offspring  ;  the 
first  result. 

"  The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand." 

Shakesp.  :  3facbeth,  Iv.  1. 

first'-ly,  adv.     [Eug.  first;  -ly.] 

1.  In  the  first  place  :  as,  the  first  considera- 
tion ;  first. 

2.  In  the  beginning. 

"  The  wound  the  old  serpent ^r«W^  gave  us." 

Sylvester  :  Du,  Bartas. 

**  f  irst'-Ship,  8.  [Eng.  ^rs(;  -ship.1  A  begin- 
ning, au  origin. 

"Two  firstships  met  in  this  man."— /"uiier;  Wor- 
thies; Suffolk,  ii.  340. 

firth,  o.     [Frith.]    A  frith. 

"  Nor  temi)t  the  stoimyfirtTi  t-o-day." 

■Scott :  Lay  of  tM  Last  Minstrel,  vl.  24. 

*fiSC  (1),  *fisque,  s.  [O.Fr.  ^sgwe;  Lat. 
jisctds  =  (1)  a  basket,  (2)  a  treasury.]  A  trea- 
suiy,  an  exchequer  ;  the  public  puree  or  ex- 
chequer. 

"They  had  resolved  to  appropriate  to  the  fisc  a  cer- 
tain ijroportton  of  the  lauded  property  of  their  con- 
quered country."— BuT-fte  ;  French  Revolution. 

*f  ISO  (2),  s.    [A.S.  fisc]    A  fish  (q.v.). 

'■  Thar  is  fujhel,  thar  is^c."  Layamon,  i  68. 

f  ISC'-al,  a.  &  s.  [0.  Fr.  from  fisque  =  tlie 
public  purse,  from  Lat.  fiscus.} 

A,  As  adj, :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  public 
revenue  or  exchequer. 


*  B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Eevenue  ;  income  of  a  sovereign  or  state. 

"  War,  as  It  is  entertained  by  diet,  so  can  it  not  be 
long  malutaiiied  by  the  ordinary jigcai  eiud  receipt"— 


Bacon:  War vtith Spain. 


2.  A  treasurer. 

3.  A  procurator-fiscal  (q.v.). 

4.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  king's  solici- 
tor or  attorney-general. 

fiscal  lands,  s.'pl.  Lands,  among  the 
Franks,  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  sovereign, 
to  support  his  dignity,  and  to  give  him  the 
means  of  rewarding  merit  or  valour,  for  which 
purpose  they  were  granted  by  him  to  his  sub- 
jects, on  condition  of  personal  service  in  the 
field  being  rendered  to  him  by  the  grantees. 

f  isoh'-er-ite,  s.     [From  Dr.  G.  Fischer,  who 
wrote  on  the  paleontology  of  Russia.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic,  translucent,  green 
mineral  of  vitreous  lustre  ;  its  hardness,  5  ;  its 
sp.  gr.,  2'46.  Compos. :  Phosphoric  acid,  2903 ; 
alumina,  38-47;  water,  27-50.  Found  at 
Nischne  Tagilsk.    (Dana,  t&c.) 

fig'-et,  s.    [Sp.  fusette;  Fr.  fustet]    [FusticJ 

fiset-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  The  wood  of  Rhus  Cotinus. 

f ig'-e-tin,  s.    [Fiset ;  -in.'] 

Chem. :  The  yellow  colouring-matter  of  Fiset- 
wood,  a  species  of  sumach,  Rhus  cotinus. 
Fisetin  crystallizes  in  needles  which  have  the 
formula,  CisHioOg. 

fish,  ''fis,  *fisc,  ^fisch,  ""fiss,  ""fisshe,^ 
*fyche,  *fy8ch,  ^  fysshe,  s.  [A.S.  fisc; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  visch ;  Icel.fiskr;  Dan.  j^sfc,- 
Ger.fisch;  Svf.fisk;  Goth. fisks;  O.Fria. fisk; 
^el.pysg;  It.  &.  Gael,  iasg;  Lat.  piscis.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  of  the  class  of  animals  described  in 
in  II.  1. 

2.  The  flesh  of  fish  used  as  food. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Zool.  (PI.  fishes;  Lat.  Pisces):  The  fifth 
and  last  class  of  vertebrated  animals.  Like 
Reptiles  and  Amphibians,  they  have  cold  red 
blood  ;  but,  unlike  them,  they  are  formally 
fitted  for  a  permanently  aquatic  life  by  being 
provided  with  branchiie  or  gills  which  do  not 
pass  away.  The  covering  is  of  scales.  Pro- 
pulsion is  by  fins,  into  which  the  four  limbs  of 
tlie  more  typical  vertebrates  are  tiansformed. 
[Fin.]  The  skeleton  varies  greatly  in  the 
degree  of  its  consolidation.  Most  modem 
fishes  have  it  bony;  but  some  well-known 
families,  notably  the  Sharks  and  Rays,  have  it 
cartilaginous,  whilst  iu  the  highly  aberrant 
Lancelet  (Amphioxus)  it  almost  disappear^. 
In  all  fishes  but  the  last-named  genus  there  is 
a  heart,  which  as  a  rule  has  but  one  auricle 
aud  one  ventricle.  The  forms  of  the  several 
genera  vary,  the  normal  one  approaching  what 
IS  mathematically  called  the  solid  of  least  re- 
sistance. The  sexes  are  distinct.  Propagaticfn 
is  by  means  of  ova,  and  fishes  are  prolific  be- 
yond all  conception.  About  8,000  species  are 
known.  Linnajus  had  a  class  Pisces,  but  he 
excluded  from  it  various  genuine  fish-genera: 
Sgnalus,  Raia,  Ostracion,  Diodon,  &c.,  calling 
them  Amphibia  Nantes.  {Linnaeus :  Systema 
Natura,  3rd  ed.,  1767).  Cuvier  divided  them 
into  two  fseries,  (1)  Fish  properly  so  called, 
Common  Fish  {i.e..  Osseous  Fishes),  and  (2) 
Chondropterygii  or  Cai-tilaginous  Fishes.  The 
first  are  divided  into  the  orders  Plectognathi, 
Lophobranchii,  Malacopterygii,  and  Acanthop- 
terygii  (q.v.).  {Griffith :  Cuvier,  1834,  pp.  6, 7,  8.) 
For  the  classification  of  Agassiz,  see  2.  Palceont. 
Prof.  Owen,  slightly  modifying  the  classifica- 
tion of  Prof.  J.  Mliller,  divides  the  class  into 
the  eleven  following  orders  —  Dermopteri, 
Malacopteri,  Pharyngonathi,  Anacanthini, 
Acanthopteri,  Plectognathi,  Lopliobraiichii, 
Ganoidei,  Protopteri,  Holocephali,  and  Plagio- 
stomi.  {Owen :  Compar.  Anat.  Invertebr.  A  nim 
1846,  pp.  47-51.)  Prof.  Huxley  divides  them  in- 
to the  six  following  orders— Dipnoi,  Elasrao- 
branchii,  Ganoidei,  Teleostei,  Marsipobranchii, 
and  Pharyngobranchii. 

2.  Palceont. :  Fishes  being  the  lowest  verte- 
brptes  in  organization  seem,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  to  have  been  the  first  of  that 
kingdom  brought  into  being;  they  appear  in 
the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  Britain,  and  are 
found  iu  every  marine  formation  since  de- 
posited. Teeth,  the  spines  called  ichthyo- 
dorulites,  scales,  and  even  the  whole  external 
framework  occur  in  various  formations.  To 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  palaeontologist 
Louis  Agassiz,  about  1840,  or  earlier,  divided 


b^  b^;  po^t,  Jtf^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gfom;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist, 
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tishes  "by  their  scales  alone  into  four  orders— 
Cycloidei,  Ctenoidei,  Ganoidei,  and  Placoidei 
(q.v.).  The  oldest  fossil  fish  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  placo-ganoid  one.  It  is  a  Pteraspis 
fiom  the  base  of  the  Lower  Ludlow  Bocks. 
Ichthyodorulites  at  the  top  of  the  Upper  Lud- 
low may  be  of  the  Cestraciont  family.  In  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  as  the  readers  of  Hugh 
Miller's  works  know,  fishes  abound  so  nuicli 
so  that  it  has  been  called  the  Age  of  Fishes. 
The  oldest  genera  are  Cephalaspis,  Acan- 
thodes,  &c.,  from  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone of  Scotland.  In  the  Middle  Old  Red 
follow  Pterichthys,  Coccosteus,  Diplopterns, 
Dipterus,  Asterolepis,  &c.,  and  in  the  Upper 
Holoptychius.  Some  are  so  abnormal  in 
aspect  that  only  an  expert  could  tell  that 
they  were  fislies  at  all ;  others  so  much  the 
reverse  that  a  child  could  name  correctly  their 
class.  The  Dipnoi,  or  Mud  Fishes,  now  first 
appear.  In  the  Carboniferous  rocks  Ganoids 
are  still  numerous,  but  many  Plagiostomous 
fishes  occur.  With  the  commencement  of 
the  Mesozoic  rocks  the  Ganoids  lose  their 
preponderance,  and  an  antique  pattern  of 
tail,  called  the  heterocercal  [Heterocercal], 
one  whicli  had  hitherto  been  usual,  now 
becomes  rare,  its  place  being  taken  by  the 
modern  or  homocercal  tail  [Homocercal]. 
In  the  Cretaceous  period  the  Teleostean  or 
Bony  fishes  begin,  with  Ctenoid  or  Cycloid 
scales.  If  the  resemblance  pointed  out  by 
Prof.  Huxley  between  Pteraspis  and  Cepha- 
laspis  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Teleostean 
Siluroids  on  the  other,  are  those  of  affinity 
(Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  1858,  pt.  i.,  278  to 
280),  the  regularity  of  this  line  of  progressive 
development  would  be  overthrown  :  if  those 
of  analogy  only,  no  such, consequence  follows. 

fish-backed,  a.  Swelling  upwards,  like 
a  fish's  back. 

fish-bar,  s.  The  splice-bar  which  breaks 
the  joint  of  two  meeting  objects,  as  of  railroad 
rails  or  scarfed  timber.     [Fishing.] 

fish-beam,  s.  A  beam  with  a  bulging 
belly. 

fish-bellied,  a.  Bellying  on  the  under 
side,  as  a  beam,  a  rail,  &c. 

fish-belly,  s. 

Bot. :  Cnicus  heterophyllits. 

fish-block,  s. 

Naut. :  The  block  of  the  fish-tackle  for  rais- 
ing the  anchor. 

*fish-bro-w,  *fisc-browe,  s.  Broth 
made  with  fish. 

"  Hie  garus,  fisc-browe."  —  Wright's  VoL  of  Vocatf., 
p.  24L 

fish-carle,  s.    A  fisherman. 

fish-carver,  s.  A  broad  knife,  generally 
of  silver  ;  a  fish-slice. 

fish-culture,  s.     Pisciculture  (q.v.). 

fish-currie,  s.  Any  deep  part  or  secret 
recess  of  a  river,  in  which  the  fish  conceal 
themselves.    (Scotch.) 

fish-davit,  s. 

Shipbuild  :  A  spar  or  small  crane  projecting 
from  the  bow  of  a  ship  for  the  suspension  of 


E.    FISH-DAVIT. 
A,  Cat-head.  c    Fish-faH. 

the  tackle,  called  the  fish-fall,  used  in  hauling 
up  the  arms  of  the  anchorin  getting  it  aboard. 
The  fish-davit  is  such  a  distance  abaft  the  cat- 
head as  the  length  of  the  anchor  may  require, 


and  is  used  to  lift  the  fluke  of  the  anchor  to 
the  bill-board  ;  a  roller  keeps  the  fluke  from 
bruising  the  vessel's  side.  In  preparing  for 
letting  go  the  anchor,  it  is  suspended  by 
its  throat  from  the  fish-davit  by  a  chain  or 
rope  called  the  shank-painter,  which  is  cast 
loose  simultaneously  with  the  cat-head  stop- 
per, the  two  being  secured  on  board  by  means 
of  movable  pins  called  tumblers,  which  are 
moved  by  a  lever  and  disengage  the  chains  or 
ropes  at  the  same  instant. 

fish-day, ""  fisshe-day,  *  fysshe-day, 

i.    A  day  on  which  fish  is  eaten  ;  a  fast-day. 
"Hastelattea  ior  fyisheday."— Liber  Cure  Cocorvm, 
p.  37. 

fish-eye,  s.  d:  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

t  Fish-eye  stone : 

Min. :  Apophyllite.    (Rossiter.) 

fish-f^ll,  s. 

Naut.  :  The  tackle  depending  from  the  fish- 
davit  and  used  in  hauling  up  the  arms  of  the 
anchor. 

fish-flake,  s.  A  structure  on  which  fish 
are  spread  to  be  air  and  sun-dried.     [Flake.] 

fish-front,  s. 

Naut.  :  Curved  pieces  of  timber  bound  upon 
the  outside  of  a  broken  spar  to  stiffen  it  and 
make  it  serviceable.    (American.) 

fish-garth,  s.  A  staked  or  dammed  en- 
closure on  the  margin  of  a  river  to  form  a  fish- 
preserve. 

fish-globe,  s.  A  spherical  glass  vessel  in 
which  gold  and  silver  fish  are  kept. 

fish-glue,  s.     Isinglass  (q.v.). 

fish-guano,  s.  The  excreta  of  fishes,  sold 
as  guano. 

fish-hawk,  s. 

Or)iith. :  Pandion  haliaetits,  the  Osprey,  or 
Fishing  Eagle. 

fish-hook,  s. 

1.  A  hook  with  which  fish  are  caught. 

"  A  sharp  point,  bent  upward  and  backward,  like  a 

fish-hooh." —Orew :  Museum. 

2.  [Fish-tackle]. 

fish-joint,  s. 

Hail.  Mng. :  A  plate  or  pair  of  plates  fastened 
upon  the  junction  of  a  couple  of  meeting  por- 
tions of  a  beam  or  plate.  The  fish-joint  for 
connecting  railway-rails  was  designed  in  1847, 
and  was  soon  extensively  used.     [Fishing.] 

fish-knife,  s.  A  fish-slice  (q.v.) ;  a  knife 
for  eating  fish. 

fish-ladder,  s.  A  dam  with  a  series  of 
steps  to  enable  fish  to  ascend  the  fall  by  a 
succession  of  leaps.    [Fish-way.] 

fish-leaves,  s. 

Bot.  :  Fotamogeton  natans.  (Britten  &  Hol- 
latid.) 

*  fish-leep,  fysch-leep,  s.  A  fish-basket. 

"  Fyach-leep.    Nassa."— Prompt.  Parv. 

*  fish-lock,  s.    A  fish-weir. 

"Catched  in  the  nets,  in  kiddels  or  fisJi-locks.'— 
—Money  Masters  All  Things  (1698),  p.  86. 

fish-louse,  b- 

Zoology : 

1.  The  Crustaceous  genus  Caligus,  order 
Pcecilopoda.  The  species  are  parasitic  upon 
various  fishes. 

2,  The  Crustaceous  genus  Cymothoa,  belong- 
ing to  the  Isopoda. 

fish-meter,  s.  An  officer  appointed  by 
the  local  autliorities  to  inspect  all  fish  which 
comes  in  to  the  market. 

fish-mint,  s. 

Bot. :  Mentha  aquatica. 

fish-oil,  s.  Oil  obtained  from  the  bodies 
of  fishes  and  marine  animals,  as  whales,  por- 
poises, sharks'  and  cods'  livers,  &c. 

fish-plate,  s. 

Rail.  Eng.  :  A  plate  used  to  secure  together 
the  ends  of  adjaeentrails,  to  hold  them  strictly 
in  line,  avoiding  lateral  deflection  or  sagging. 
It  usually  consists  of  a  plate  on  each  side  of 
the  joint,  clasping  the  web  of  the  rail,  and 
secured  by  bolts  and  nuts.     [Fishing.] 


fish-poison,  b. 

Bot.  :  Lepidinm  Ptscidium. 

fish-pool,  *  fischepole,  s.    A  fishpond. 

"  To  Afische-pole  he  come."  Sevyn  Sages.  883. 

fish-pot,  s.  An  Open-mouthed  wicker 
basket  containing  bait,  and  sunk  in  the  haunts 
of  fish  to  catch  them. 

fish-royal,  s. 

Law  :  A  '*fish  "  which,  when  thrown  ashore 
or  caught  near  the  coast,  is  the  property  of  the 
sovereign.  Whales  (which  are  mammals  and 
not  fish)  and  sturgeons  are  fishes-royal. 

fish-sauce,  s.  Sauce,  such  as  anchovy, 
to  be  eaten  with  fish. 

fish-semblance,  s.  A  mythologic  mon- 
ster partaking  of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a 
fish. 

"Fish-semblances  of  green  and  azure  hue." 

Keats :  Endymion,  ii,  717. 

fish-skin,  s.  The  rough  skin  of  the  dog- 
fish or  shark  is  used  as  a  rasp.  Shagreen  is  a 
leather  of  fish-skin.  The  skins  of  the  por- 
poise, beluga,  and  seal  are  tanned.  Eel-skins 
are  used  as  whanf^(q.v.).  Sole  and  other  skins 
are  used  in  making  a  kind  of  isinglass  for 
clarifying  liquors. 

Fish-skin  disease : 

Med. :  Ichthyosis,  a  homy  condition  of  the 
skin. 

fish-slice,  s.  A  broad-bladed  silver  knife 
used  for  serving  fish  at  table.  The  tro wel-sliaped 
blade  enables  a  portion  of  fish  to  be  removed 
from  the  backbone  without  breaking  it  into 
unsightly  fragments. 

fish-sound,  s.  The  swimming-bladder  or 
air-sac  of  a  fish.  That  of  a  cod  is  eaten;  isin- 
glass is  prepared  from  those  of  some  other 
fish. 

fish-strainer,  5. 

1.  A  colander  with  handles,  used  for  raising 
fish  from  the  fish-kettle. 

2.  A  perforated  earthenware  slab  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  dish  to  drain  the  water  from 
cooked  fish. 

fish-tackle,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  purchase  to  raise  the  fiukes  of  an 
anchor  to  the  gunwale  for  stowage  after  being 
catted.  A  fish-fall.  'A  large  hook,  called  a 
fish-hook,  is  attached  to  the  end. 

fish-tail,  s.  &.  a. 

A.  As  suhst. :  The  tail  of  a  fish. 

B.  As  adj. :  Resembling  in  shape  the  tail  of 
a  fish. 

Fish-tail  burner :  Agas  burner  whose  burning 
jet  assumes  a  two-lobed  form,  like  the  tail  of  a 
fish. 

Fish-tail  propeller :  A  single-winged  propeller 
hinged  to  the  stern-post,  and  oscillating  like 
the  tail  of  a  fish. 

fish-tongue,  s.  An  instrument  used  by 
dentists  for  the  removal  of  the  wisdom-teeth, 
the  last  in  the  dental  range. 

fish-torpedo,  s.    [Torpedo.] 

fish-trap,  s.  A  box  or  basket  set  in  a 
river,  and  having  bait  slung  in  a  bag  to  attract 
flsh  :  it  is  sprung  by  hand.  A  basket,  net,  or 
staked  area  with  a  divergent-sided  or  funnel- 
shaped  opening  through  which  fish  pass,  and 
in  which  they  find  a  difficulty  in  retracing 
their  course,  owing  to  obstacles  or  blind  sacs. 

*  fish-trowel,  s.    A  fish-slice  (q.v.). 

fish-way,  s.  A  device  to  enable  a  fish  to 
ascend  a  fall.  It  may  consist  of  a  series  of 
steps  over  which  the  water  descends,  turning  a 
fall  into  a  cascade,  and  sometime  known  as  a 
fish-ladder  ;  or  it  may  consist  of  a  chute  with 
a  sinuous  track  for  diminishing  the  velocity 
and  assisting  the  passage  of  the  fish  to  the 
level  above  the  dam. 

fish-weir, ».    A  fish-garth  (q.v.). 

fish-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Piscidia  erythriTia, 

fish  (2),  s.     [Fr.Jif7ig  =  (l)a  gardener's  dibble, 
(2)  a  peg  used  to  mark  distances  ;  jigher  =  to 
fix.] 
I.  Ord,  Lang.  :  A  counter  used  in  games. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  w^e,  "wet,  here,   camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
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II.  TechniaiUy : 
i.  Nautical: 

(1)  One  of  a  pair  of  bars  laid  on  opposite 
sideri  along  and  tightly  lashed  to  a  spar  which 
has  been  sprung  or  broken. 

(2)  A  purchase  for  hauling  the  fluke  of  an 
anchor  on  to  the  gunwale  ;  a  fish-hook. 

2.  Eail.  Eng. :  A  Jlsh-har  (ci.v.). 

3.  Joiner. ;  A  strengthening  or  stiffening 
bar  or  piece  of  timber  laid  alongside  another. 

fish  (1)  ^lysli,    *fis8-en,    *fissh-en, 

*  fisch-en,  u.i.  &  t.    [Fish,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  be  employed  in  catching  or 
attempting  to  catch  lish,  as  by  angling,  net- 
ting, &c.    (Followed  by /or.) 

"  Feter /yshed  for  his  fode,  and  his  fere  Andreu," 
P.  Plowman,  10,199. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  seek  to  gain  or  obtain ;  to  try  for ;  to 
seek  to  draw  forth. 

*'  While  nthere  jiaft,  with  craft,  for  great  opinion, 
I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  Crtmsida.  iv.  4. 

(2)  To  try  to  learn,  gain,  or  bring  out  by 
artifice  or  cunning :  as,  To  fish  for  information. 

B.  Transitive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  attempt  to  catch  fish  in  ;  to 
search  or  try  for  fish. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  catch  or  lay  hold  of,  especially  in 
water  ;  to  draw  or  drag  up  :  as.  To  fish  a  body 
out  of  a  river. 
*  (2)  To  gain  in  any  way. 
"  Thei  that  ))reche  vs  povert  snd  dlBtresse, 
Aiiilfisshen  hem  silf  great  richesse." 

Jiomaunt  of  the  Rose,  6,186. 

(3)  To  search,  to  examine,  as  by  raking, 
sweeping,  dragging,  &c. 

If  To  fish  out :  To  ascei-tain,  or  find  out  by 
cunning  inquiry  :  as,  To  fish  out  a  man's 
reasons. 

11.  Naut. :  To  hoist  and  draw  up  the  flukes 
of  a  ship's  anchor  towards  the  top  of  the  bow, 
in  order  to  stow  it  after  it  has  been  catted. 

fish  (2),  v.t.    [Fish  (2),  s.] 

1.  Joinery  :  To  strengthen,  as  a  piece  of 
wood,  by  placing  a  piece  of  timber  of  the  same 
scantling  to  one  side  of  the  timber  to  be  united, 
and  bolting  or  hooping  them  together. 

2.  Naut. :  To  strengthen  a  sprung  mast  or 
yard  with  a  piece  of  timber. 

3.  Rail.  Eng. :  To  splice,  asrails,  by  fishing. 
II  To  fish  an  anchor : 

Naut. :  [Davit,  1]. 

t  f  ish'-a-ble,  u,.    [Eng.  fish';  -able.]    Capable 
of  being  fished. 

"  There  was  only  a  small  piece  of  fiskable  water 
in  En^lebourn."  — ^u-l/ftea;  Tom  Brovm^at  Oxford, 
ch.  xlvii. 

fl8h'-bas~ket,  s.     [Eng.^sA,  and  ftosfcei.]    A 
fisherman's  basket  for  carrying  fish. 

fished,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Fish  (2),  v.] 

fished-beam,  s. 

Joinery  :  A  long  beam  composed  of  two 
shorter  beams  joined  end  to  end  and  fished. 

f  ish'-er,  *  fisch-er,  *  fish-ere,  '*  fissh-er, 

*  lysch-ar,  *  fysch-er,  *  fysch-ere,  s. 

[A.S.  fiscere;  0.  S.fi,skari;  0.  Fxis.  fisker ; 
Dut.  visscker;  O.  H.  Ger.fiscdri;  Icel.fiskari; 
Sw.fi^kare;  Ban.  fisker.]    [Fish  (1),  v.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  is  employed  in 
fishing ;  a  fisherman. 

"  Thiee  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  west. 
Into  tne  west  when  the  sun  went  down." 

C.  Kingsley :  The  Fithers. 

2.  Zool. .-  A  species  of  marten ;  the  pekan 
(q.v.). 

flsher's-knot,  s.  A  slip-knot,  the  eni.13 
of  which  lie  horizontally,  and  will  not  become 
untied. 

"  Be  knit  together  with  thdX  fisher' s-knot."—DennU  : 
Secrett  of  A  ngling. 

*  fisher-town,  s.  A  fishing-town  or  vil- 
lage ;  a  town  inhabited  by  fishermen. 

*'  others  of  them,  in  that  time  burned  thatyisfter- 
'  town  Mousehole."— Carew."  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

fiSh-er-boat,  s.    [Eng.  jisAer,  and  loat]    A 
boat  employed  in  catching  fish. 

"  Got  into  the  fitherboats  to  Bee  the  fishing, "—JVorA  ; 
Plutarch,  p.  7G4. 


fish'-er-man,  *  fVsh-er-man«  ».  [Eng. 
fisher,  and  wiau.] 

1.  One  whose  employment  or  occupation  is 
to  catch  fish. 

"  The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice."  Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  6, 

2.  A  boat  or  vessel  employed  in  catching 
fish ;  a  fishing-boat. 

TT  Tlie  Fisherman :  A  title  given  to  the  Pope, 

from  the  fact  that  St.  Peter,  who  is  claimed  as 

the  first  Bishop  of  Eome,  was  a  fisherman. 

"  Mandates  for  deposing  sovereigns  were  sealed  with 

the  signet  of  the  fWiennan."— Burke :  On  the  French 

Revolution. 

fisherman's-bend,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  sailor's  knot,  used  in  bending 
halyards  fo  a  studding-sail  yard.  Two  turns 
are  taken  round  the  spar,  the  end  passed  be- 
tween them  and  the  spar,  and  half-liltched 
around  the  standing  part. 

f ish'-er-y,  C-.    [Eng.  fi^h;  -ery.] 

1.  The  business  or  occupation  of  catching 
fish. 

U  The  word  fishery  is  popularly  used  in  a 
comprehensive  sense ;  not  merely  is  there  a 
herring-fisherj',  a  salmon-fishei-y,  a  cod-fishery, 
a  pilchard-fisherj',  &c.,  for  catching  these  gen- 
uine fislies.  there  is  a  whale-fisheiy.for  harpoon- 
ing the  mammals  called  whales,  a  crab  and  lob- 
ster-fishery for  catching  those  crustaceans,  and 
an  oyster-fishery  for  obtaining  those  testaceous 
molluscs.  The  great  locality  for  the  whale- 
fishery  is  the  Polar  regions  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Hemisplieres,  that  for  the  cod- 
fishery  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  that  for 
the  lierring-fishery  the  three  kingdoms,  that 
for  tlie  pilchard-fishery  the  Devonshire  and 
Cornish  coasts,  that  for  the  salmon-fishery  the 
rivers  of  Britain  and  North  America.  The 
practice  of  salting  fish  was  known  to  the 
Egyptians  about  1350  B.C.,  or  even  earlier. 
HeiTiugs  were  largely  caught  In  Scotland,  as 
early  as  the  ninth  century.  The  injudicious 
interference  of  the  government  drove  some  of 
the  fishermen  to  Holland.  The  Dutch  learned 
from  them,  and  have  not  to  this  day  forgotten 
the  value  of  the  Scottish  fisheries.  By  14S2 
tlie  English  fisheries  had  become  highly  valu- 
able. In  1633  Charles  1.  Instituted  a  fishing 
association  for  tlie  seas  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
giving  It  manyprlvileges,  but  it  did  not  flourish. 
In  1636  the  Dutch  gave  £30,000  for  leave  to 
fisli  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  In  1749  a  Cor- 
poration was  formed  called  the  Society  of  the 
Free  British  Fishery,  and  the  system  of  lioun- 
ties  was  inaugurated  which  continued  till 
April,  1830,  with  the  result  tliat  boats  were 
equipped  to  catch  the  bounty  rather  than  the 
fish.  Since  then  the  fisheries  have  largely 
developed,  and  a  Fishery  Exhibition,  held 
at  South  Kensington  in  1883,  probably  gave 
them  a  fresh  impulse. 

"Holland  will  suffer  us  to  improve  omt fishery."— 
Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  vi.,  app.  p.  139. 

2.  The  place  where  fishing  Is  carried  on. 

"  The  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  have  been  for  a 
century  the  constant  object  of  rivalship  between 
France  and  England."— PiH  .■  Speech,  Nov.  27,  1800. 

fish'-fS.g',  s.     [Eng.  fi^h,  and  fitg.}    A  woman 
who  sells  fish  ;  a  fishwife,  a  fisherwoman. 
"  With  vulgar  fishfags  to  be  forced  to  talk." 

Wolc3tt  :  Peter  Pindar,  p.  106. 

*fish'-ful.  ''fish-full,  a.  [Eng.  fish,  and 
full.]  Full  of  or  abounding  with  fish  ;  well 
stored  with  fish. 

"  It  is  walled  and  guarded  with  the  ocean,  moat  com- 
modious  for  ti-afflc  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
watered  with  pleasant,  JisA^^  and  navigable  rivers."— 
Camden:  Remains. 

fish'-gig,  fiar-gig,  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and  gig  = 
a  dart.]  A  spear  with  several  barbed  prongs 
used  in  spearing  fish.  It  has  usually  five 
prongs,  called  gi-ains. 

f  ish'-i-f  y,  v.t.  [Eng.  fishy,  and  Lat.  facio  (pass. 
fio)  =  to  make.]    To  turn  or  change  to  fish. 
"O  flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou  fishified." 

Shakesp.  :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  ii  4, 

fish'-i-ness»    s.      [Eng.  fishy;    -Tiess.']      The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fishy.    {Lit.  £  fig.) 
"  Its  flesh  has  nothing  of  the  fiihiness  of  that  of  the 
heron." — Pennant :  Zoology  ;  Sittem. 

f  ish -ing,  *fissch-ing,  *  fiss-ing,  *  fysch- 
ynge,  -pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fish,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Employed  or  occupied  in  catching  fish. 


2.  Used  or  employed  by  fishermen ;  suitable 
for  fishing. 

•'  Etiuipyed  in  his  wading  boots,  ajid  fishing  dress.  "— 
CutJibcrt  liede:  Verdant  (jreen,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Fig. :  Seeking  to  gain,  draw  out,  or 
obtain  by  artifice  or  stratagem :  as,  a  fishing 
question. 

"A  jiarty  shall  not  make  a,  fishing  application  into 
the  manner  in  which  his  advei-aary  intends  to  sliajw 
his  case."— torrf  Campbell,  in  Law  Times  Report  xxviL 
202,  June  9,  1856. 

C,  As  substantive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  or  occupation  of  catching  fish. 

"  Om-e  louerd  com  and  here  fi&ching  iaay." 

St.  Andrew,  4. 

2.  A  fishery. 

"  There  also  would  T>e  planted  a  good  town,  having 
both  a  good  haveu  and  a  pleutilul  fishing." — Spenser. 

fishing-boat,  a.  A  boat  employed  in 
catching  fish, 

fishing-cruive,  s.  A  cruive  or  enclosure 
for  fish  in  a  river. 

fishing-fly,l5.  An  artificial  fly  used  by 
anglers  as  a  bait. 

fishing-&og,  s. 

Ichthy. :  LopMus  piscatoriuSt  the  Angler 
(q.v.). 

fishing-ground,  s.  A  place  frequented 
by  fisli,  and  suitable  for  fishing;  a  fishing- 
place,  a  fishery. 

fishing-line,  s.  A  line  with  hook  at- 
tached for  catching  fish. 

fishing-net,  s.  A  net  for  catching  fish. 
Fishing-nets  are  of  various  kinds,  according 
to  the  particular  use  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended :  as  a  bag-net,  a  drag-net,  a  casting-net, 
a  trawl,  a  seine,  &c. 

fishing-place,  a.  A  fishing-ground  (q.v.). 

fishing-rod,  s.  A  long,  slender,  tapering 
rod,  to  which  the  fishing-line  is  attached. 

fishing-tackle,  s.  All  the  apparatus 
required  by  a  fisherman :  as,  the  fishing-rod, 
fishing-line,  hooks,  artificial  flies,  bait,  &c. 

fishing-wand,  a.    A  flshlng-rod. 

fish'-ket-tle  s.  [Eng,  fish,  and  kettle.]  A 
long  kettle  adapted  to  boil  fish  of,  say,  from 
four  to  ten  pounds'  weight,  without  either 
destroying  the  symmetry  of  the  fish  or  cutting 
it  into  pieces. 

"  It  is  probable,  that  the  way  of  embalming  amongst 
the  Egyptians  was  by  boiling  the  body  in  a  long  caldron 
like  a  fishkettle,  in  some  kind  of  liquid  balsam." — 
Grew-'  MusoBum. 

fish'-like,  a.    [Eng.  fish ;  -like.]    Resembling 
fish  in  form  or  qualities  ;  suggestive  of  fish. 
"  A  very  ancient  and  fishlike  smell." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

fish'-mar-ket,  s,  [Eng.  fish,  and  inarJcet.] 
A  market  established  for  the  sale  of  fish. 

flsh'-maw,  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and  maw.]  The 
sound  or  air-sac  of  a  fish  ;  a  fish-sound. 

""  Hsh'-meal,   s.    [Eng.  fish,  and  tneal]     A 

meal  of  fish  ;  diet  of  fish  ;  an  abstemious  diet. 

"  Thin  drink  doth  overcool  their  blood,  and  making 

many  fishmeals,  they  fall  into  a  kind  of  male  irreen- 

sickness,  '—Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  jr.,  iv.  2. 

fish'-mon-ger,  *  fych-man-ger,  s.  [Eng. 
fish,  and  tnonger,]  A  dealer  in  fish  :  a  seller 
of  fish. 

"  I  fear  to  play  the  fishmonger ;  and  yet  eo  laree  a 
commodity  may  not  pass  in  eilence."- Ca^-ew .-  Survey 
of  Cornwall. 

*  fishmongers'  fair,  s.    Lent. 

f ish'-pond,  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and  porid.]  A  pond 
or  pool  where  fish  are  bred  and  kept. 

"  Fishponds  were  made  where  former  forests  grew." 
Prior :  Solomon,  iL  2L 

fish'-ro6m,  a.     [Eng.  fish,  and  romi.] 

Naut. :  A  room  or  compartment  in  a  ship, 
between  the  afterhold  and  the  spirit-room. 

f  ish'-spear,  e.  A  barbed  spear  for  catching 
fish  ;  a  gig. 

"Thefishspear  barbed,  the  sweeping  net  are  there." 
Scott:  The  Poacher. 


fish'-wife,  S.     [Eng. 
woman. 


h,  and  wife.]    A  fish- 


fish'-wom-an,  s.     [Eng.  fish,  and  woman.] 
A  woman  who  sells  fish. 


bSil,  b^;  p^t,  jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  £. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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fish'-y.  a.    [En^.Jlsh;  -y.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Consisting  of  fish. 

2.  Pertaining  to  fish ;  suggestive  of  fish ; 
fislilike  :  as,  a  fishy  taste,  a  fishy  smell. 
(Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  168.) 

3.  Having  the  appearance  or  form  of  a  fish. 

"  Few  eyes  have  escfiped  the  picture  of  luet'iuaids, 
that  in,  aet'ordiiig  to  Honice.  a  monster  with  a  wo- 
luau's  liend  above,  ami  fisfiy  extremity  below,"— 
Browne:  VaJgar  £rrours. 

■i.  Inliahitecl  by  flsli  .■  stored  with  fish. 

"  Smoothly  flow  the  watery  stores 
Otfi^fit/  Hipparia.  iirofouncleflt  stream." 

Irest:  Pindar;  Olympiads. 
II.  Figuratively  {slang) : 

1.  OfioersoRS  :  Worn  out,  done  up,  seedy. 

2.  0/ things:  Of  a  doubtful  character  ;  sus- 
picious, unsafe,  unsoand. 

fisk.  ^fis'-kin,  '^fysk,  v.i.    [Sw.  fieska.] 

To  bustle  about,  to  frisk. 

"What  frek  of  tbya  folJe^fte^A  thus  aboute." 

P.  Plotffman,  c.  x.  153. 
fisk,  S.     [FlSC] 

Scots  Law :  The  right  of  the  Crown  to  the 
movable  estate  of  a  rebel.    (Bell.) 

fis'-jel,  *  fis'-§il^  v.i.    [Fi.ssLE.] 

fi^'^en-less,  *  f iz'-zen-less,  a.  [Eng. 
Joisoii ;  -less.]    Weak,  destitute  of  strength  or 

liith. 

f  is'-si-COS'-tate,  a.  [Lat.  fissiis,  pa.  par.  of 
fiiulo  =  to  cut,  to  cleave,  and  Eng.  costate 
(q.v.).]     Having  the  ribs  divided. 

fis'-si-den^,  s.  [Lat.  fissus  =  cloven,  and 
dais  =  a  tooth.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Fis- 
sideute?e  (q.v.).  It  has  representatives  in 
Britain. 

f  is-si-den'-te-ae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  Jiss«s  =  cloven  ; 
de}is  (genit.  dentis)  =  a  tooth,  and  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ecti.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  operculate  apocai'pous 
mosses  of  gregarious  or  csespitose  habit  with 
much  branched  stems  and  amplexicaul  leaves. 
Type  Fissideiis  (q.v.). 

fis'-sile,  a.  [Lat.  fissilis,  from  fi^siis,  pa.  par. 
of fiiido  =  to  cut,  to  cleave.]  That  may  or  can 
be  cleft  or  split  in  the  direction  of  the  grain, 
like  wood,  or  along  natural  planes  of  cleavage, 
as  crystals,  or  along  superinduced  planes  like 
slates,  or  in  the  planes  of  stratification. 

"Tliia  crystal  is  a  pellucid  fissile  stoue,  clear  as 
water  or cryetal  of  the  rock,  ami  without  colour:  eii- 
durmg  red  heat  without  losing  its  trauspareiicy,  imd 
in  a  very  strong'  heat  calciumg  without  fusion. ' — 
Newton:  Opiidcs. 

f  is-si-lih'-gui-a  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Lat.  fissus 
=  cleft,  and  lingua  =  a  tongue.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-order  of  Lacertilia,  in  which 
the  tongue  is  long,  protrusible,  and  forked, 
like  that  of  the  serpent.  Mo.st  of  the  Lizards 
have  this  character.  The  sub-order  has  been 
called  also  Leptoglossa.    (yficholson.) 

*  f is-sU'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  fissil(e);  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fissile. 

"Not unlike  the  fissillt//,  as  the  schoolu  call  it,  iu 
wood." — Boyle  :   Works,   iii.  521. 

fiss'-ion  (SS  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  fissio,  from 
fissiis,  pa.  pa.  of  findo  =  to  cleave.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  cleaving,  split- 
ting, or  biealdug  up  into  parts. 

2.  Physiol. :  Asexual  generation  by  the 
splitting  of  a  parent  body  into  two  jiarts, 
which  become  separate  individuals.  This 
method  of  reproduction  is  very  common 
among  the  Protozoa  and  Protophyta. 

f  is  -  si-pal'- mate,  a.  [Lat.  fissus  =  cleft, 
divided^  and  Eng.  palmate  (q.v.).J  Having 
the  memlDranes  between  the  toes  deeply  cleft 
or  incised,  as  in  the  foot  of  a  grebe. 

fis-sip'-a-ra.»  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fisstis  =  cleft,  and 
pario  =  {o  bring  forth,  to  produce.] 

Zool.  :  Animals  which  are  propagated  by 
Fission  (q.v.). 

f  is-sip'- ar-i^m,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  Fissipar(a); 
Eng.  surf',  -ism.] 

Physiol.  .  Reproduction  by  fission.  [Fis- 
sion, 2.] 

fis-si-par'-l-ty,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  Fissipar(a); 
Eng.  suff.  -ity.] 
Physiol. ;  The  same  as  Fissiparism  (q.v.). 
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fis-sip'-a-rous,  a.  [Lat.  ^ssks  =  cleft  ; 
pario  =  to'  bring  foi-th,  to  produce,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suft'.  '0its,\ 

Physiol.:  Producing  fresh  structures  by  the 
fission  of  those  already  existing.     [Fission.] 

f  is-sip'-a-rous-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  fissi2Kiroiis ; 

■ly.] 

Physiol.  :  In  a  fissiparous  manner ;  by 
means  of  fission. 

fis-si-pa'-tion,  s.    [Fissipara.] 

Physiol.  :  Reproduction  by  fission ;  fissi- 
parism. 

fis'-si-ped,  *  fis'-si-pede,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
fissus  =  cleft,  and  j^es  (genit.  x>edis)  =  a  foot.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  separate  toes  ;  cloven- 
footed. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  animal  having  the  toes 
separate,  or  not  connected  by  a  membrane. 

"It  la  described  like ^sv>e(iefi,  or  birda  which  have 
their  daws  or  feet  divided." — Browne:  Vulgar  Er- 
rours,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

fis'-si-pe-di-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fissus  =  cloven, 
and  jjes  (genit.  pedis)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool. :  A  division  of  Carnivorous  Mammals, 
in  which  the  toes  are  free  from  each  other. 
Example,  the  Felidte,  Cauidse,  Ursidfe,  &,c. 

f is-si-peii'-n£e,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fiss^is  =  cleft, 
and  ptnna  =  a  wing.] 

Entom. :  A  small  section  of  Moths  which 
have  the  wings  divided  into  ray-like  branches, 
so  fringed  as  to  resemble  feathers.  They  are 
called  in  consequence  Plume-moths  (q.v.). 
The  Pterophoiina  and  Alucitina  have  this 
structure    beautifully    apparent.      [Alucita, 

ALUCITID.E.] 

fis-si-ros'-tral,  a.  [Lat.  fiss^is  =  cleft ; 
rostrum  =  a  bea'k,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff".  -a^.] 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  tlie  Fissirostres ; 
having  the  bill  deeply  cleft. 

"  The  fissirostral  birds  as  a  whole  are  particularly 
distinguished  byhaviug  the  powei-sof  flight  developed 
iu  the  highest  degree. ' — Swainson  :  Birds,  it  150. 

fis-si-ros'-tres,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fissus  =  cleft, 
and  rostrum  =  a  beak.] 

Ornith. :  One  of  the  four  or  five  tribes  or 
sub-orders  into  which  the  Insessorial  Birds 
have  been  divided.  The  gape  of  the  mouth  is 
enormously  wide,  so  as  to  render  it  more  easy 
for  them  to  capture  their  prey,  as  they  do,  on 
the  wing.  The  power  of  flight  is  developed 
in  the  highest  degree,  while  the  feet  in  the 
typical  family  are  short  and  so  feeble  that 
some  naturalists  have  removed  them  from  the 
order  Insessores  (Perchers)  and  elevated  them 
into  an  independent  one,  called  by  Owen 
Volitores.  Swainson  ranks  under  the  Fissi- 
rostres the  five  following  families  : — Hirundi- 
nidpe(Swallows),Capriinulgidie  (Goat-suckers), 
Meropidifi  (Bee-eaters),  Halcyonidee  (King- 
fishers), and  Trngonidffi  (Trogons).  Now  the 
family  Cypselidee  (Swifts)  is  generally  sepa- 
rated from  the  HirundinidEe,  in  which  it  had 
been  merged,  and  the  Trogonidse  transferred 
to  the  order  Scansores  (Climbers). 

fi^'-^le,  fis-sel,  fis-sil,    v.L      [A  frequent. 

from  fuss  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  a  slight,  continued,  rustling  noise. 
"He  heard  the  cm-tains  of  hia  bed  flssit."— Scott: 

Autiquarif,  ch.  ix, 

2.  To  bustle  or  fidget  about. 

fi^-sle,  fis-sel»   fis-sil,    s.      [Fissle,    v.'\ 

Bustle,  fuss. 
fis-siir'-a,  s.    [Lat.] 

Anat.  :  A  fissure,  a  groove,  a  fine  crack  in  a 

bone ;  as,  the/ss')(rapaipe&rarum=the  interval 

between  the  eyelids. 

"^^  fis-su-ra'-tlon,  s.  [Eng,^ss«r(g);  -ation.] 
Tlie  act  or  state  of  dividing  or  opening, 

"Tliemultlpliciitlonof  the  species  iaeflTectedinaome 
by  HiKintiineous  division  <jr  fis8aration."—Jiibez  Hogg : 
The  Microscope,  lit.  li.,  ch.  ii. 

fissure  (pron.  fi'-shiir),  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat. 

'  fii^smxi,  from  fissus,  pa.  par.  of  findo  =  to  cut, 
to  cleave. 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  cleft ;  a  narrow  opening 
made  by  the  parting  or  opening  of  any  sub- 
stance; a  crack. 

"These  perpendicular  ^««rea  iu  the  earth."— ffoirf- 
smith:  Ayiimated  iVuture,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  opening  of  seed  -  vessels, 
anthers,  &;c. 


2.  Her. :  The  fourth  part  of  the  bend 
sinister. 

3.  Geol. :  A  crack  in  the  strata,  produced  by- 
volcanic  or  earthquake  action,  subsidence,  or 
any  other  cause.  Open  fissures  ultimately 
tend  to  become  full  of  rubbish,  and  sometimes 
contain  fossil  bones  of  tlie  animals  which  have 
fallen  into  them  and  perished,  but  most  such 
clefts  are  filled  from  below,  and  become 
metallic  or  other  mineral  veins. 

^  (1)  Fissure  of  Glaser : 

Anat. :  A  fissure  in  the  ear,  separating  the 
upper  margin  of  the  tympanic  plate  from  the 
glenoid  fossa. 

(2)  Fissjire  of  Rolando  : 

Amit. :  Afissure  separating  the  parietal  from 
the  frontal  lobe  of  the  cerebrum. 

(3)  Fissure  of  Sylvius : 

Anat. :  A  fissure  or  deep  cleft  commencing 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  brain,  and  passing 
transversely  outward  to  the  lateral  surface  of 
the  hemisphere,  where  it  divides  into  two 
limbs.    (Quain.) 

(4)  Fiss2ires  of  Santorini : 

Anat. :  Irregular  gaps  transversely  dividing 
the  cartilaginous  tube  of  the  ear.    (Quain.) 

(5)  Great  fissure  of  Bichat : 

Anat. :  A  fissure  connecting  the  two  limbs 
of  the  Fissure  of  Sylvius. 

fissure-needle,  s.  A  spiral  needle  for 
drawing  together  the  gaping  lips  of  wounds. 
By  revolution,  the  point  is  made  to  pierce  the 
lips  alternately,  carrying  its  thread  with  it. 
Tiemann's  needle  for  cleft  palate  is  hollow 
throughout  its  length,  and  carries  a  silver 
wire  which  is  left  in  its  place  when  the  needle 
is  witlidrawn. 

fissure  (pron.  fi'-shiir),  v.t.     [Fissurk,  s.] 

To  split,  to  cleave,  to  crack  ;  to  make  a  fissure, 
cleft,  or  crack  in. 

"By  a  faU  or  blow  the  skull  may  ^ie  fissured  or 
fi-actured." — lyiseTnan:  Surgery. 

fis-SU-rel'-la,  s.    [A  dimin.,  from  Lat.  ^ssuro 

=  a 'fissure.]  ' 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Fis- 
surellid3e(q.v.).  The  shell  is  oval,  conical,  de- 
pi'essed,  and  pei'forated;  hence  they  are  called 
Key-hole  Limpets  ;  132  recent  species  are 
known,  and  thirty  fossil,  the  latter  from  Car- 
boniferous times  onward.  The  recent  species 
chiefly  inhabit  the  laminarian  zone,  but  range 
to  a  depth  of  fifty  fathoms.    (H^oodimrrf.) 

fis-su-rel'-li-dse,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  j?ssu- 
TeU(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  adj.  pi.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Zool. .  A  family  of  Gasteropodous  Molluscs, 
section  Holostomata.  They  have  concave 
limpet-like  shells,  with  a  recurved  apex,  the 
anterior  margin  notched  or  perforated.  Chief 
genera,  Fissurella  and  Eniarginula.  (Woodr 
ward.) 

fist  (1),    *fest,  *fust,  ^fyst,  *fyste,  s. 

[A.S.  fyst;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vuist.;  O.  Fria, 
fest;  O.  H.  Ger.  funst;  Ger.  faust;  Lat. 
pugnus;  Gr.  Truyjuivj  (pugm^).^ 

1.  The  hand  clenched,  with  the  fingers 
doubled  down  into  the  palm. 

"  My  hands  are  fettered,  but  my  fi3t  is  free." 

Maton :  Samson  Agonistes,  1,240. 

2.  The  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey.    (Spenser.) 

*flst  (2),  fyyst,  s.    [Dut.   vijst;  U.  H.  Ger. 
vist;  Ger.  fist,]    A  stink,  a  smell. 
"Fyyst,  styuk.    Lirida."— Prompt.  Parv, 

fist-balls,  3. 

Bot.  :  Lycoperdon  Bovista. 

*fist,  v.t.      [FlST(l),  s.l 

1.  To  strike  or  beat  with  the  fist. 

"  I  saw  him  spuiuiiig  and  fisting  her  moat  unmerd* 
iu\ly."—/iryden :  Spanish  Friar,  v,  2. 

2.  To  grip  with  the  fist. 

"  Wb  have  been  dowii  together  in  my  sleep, 
Uubuckliug  helms,  fisting  each  other's  throat." 
Shukesp. :  Coriolanus,  iv,  S* 

*  fist-fight,  s.  A  fight  with  the  fists ;  a 
boxing  match. 

"At  hurl-bats  and;ls(-^j)'7j(."~i*.  Holland  :  Plutarch, 
p.  633. 

*  fist-free,  a.     Unbeaten,  unhurt. 

"  Never  a  suit  wore  I  to-day  but  hath  been  soundly 
basted ;  only  this  t-vithfid  countiy-case  'scaped  fi*t- 
free." — Tomkins:  Albutnaz<tr,  v.  9. 

"fist,   *  fyistyn,   v.i.      [Fist   (2),  s.\  Ger. 
fisten.]    To  make  a  stink  or  smell. 


nite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  i^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;    go,    pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw« 


flstiana— fit 
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fiat-f-an'-a,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  fist;  i  connective, 
and  -ana  (q.v.).]  A  collection  of  anecdotes 
and  information  relative  to  pugilists  and  the 
prize  ring ;  boxiana. 

t'Ist-ltc,  a.  [Eng,  fist;  -ic]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  boxing  or  pugilism  ;  pugilistic. 

"  In  fittic  phraseology  he  had  a  genius  for  coiulug  up 
to  the  scratch."— />/cA:e7w:  Bard  Times,  ch.  ii. 

fis'-ti-ciifi's,  *fls-ty-cuff;  ""fis-ty-cuffes, 

«.  &  a,    [Eng.  fi^t,  and  cuf.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  blow  or  a  fight  with  the 
fists ;  a  boxing-match. 

"  Oh,  to  revenge  iny  wrongs  at  ftstyeuffe* 
Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Little  French  Lawyer,  iv.  L 

*  B.  As  adj, :  Carried  on  or  done  with  the 
Ssts. 

"The  seat  of   this  fistycvff  w&t.'— Fielding :   Tom 
Jones,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viiL 

*  f ist'-i-niit,  s.  [See  def.]  A  corruptipn  of 
pistachio-nut  (q.v.). 


*  f  ist'-OCk,  s.     [Eng. 
A  little  fist. 


(;  dimin.   suff,  -ocfc.] 


"Scarce  able  for  to  stay  hiefiatock,  from  the  servanfa 
face."  Oolding:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses. 

fis-tu'-ca,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  rammer,  a  beetle.] 
A  pile-driver ;  a  monkey. 

£^is'-tu-la,  a.    [Lat.  =  a  pipe  ;  Fr.  fistuU-l 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  pipe ;  a  water-pipe,  accord- 
ing  to    Vitruvius,   who    distinguishes    three 
modes  of  conveying  water ;  by  leaden  pipes, 
by  earthen  pipes,  and  by  channels  of  masonry. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Music :  A  kind  of  flute  or  flageolet  made 
of  reeds. 

2.  Path. :  A  kind  of  ulcer  or  suppurating 
swelling,  in  form  like  a  pipe.  It  is  narrower 
than  a  sinus,  and  continues  further.  Its  seat 
is  in  the  cellular  membrane. 

1"  (1)  Fistula  in  ano : 

Med. :  A  fissure  in  the  cellular  substance 
surrounding  the  anus,  in  the  rectum,  or  in 
both.  When  there  are  two  apertures,  the  one 
into  the  rectum  and  the  other  externally,  the 
fistula  is  called  complete  :  when  there  is  no 
external  aperture  it  is  incomplete. 

(2)  Fistula  in  perinoio  ; 

Med. :  A  fissure  or  opening  in  the  skin  of 
the  perinseum,  corresponding  with  one  in  the 
urethra. 

fistula-lachrymalis,  s. 

Path.  :  Inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac. 
It  is  of  two  kinds,  acute  and  chronic.  In  the 
former  there  is  a  red  inflamed  tumour  about 
the  size  of  a  horse-bean  at  tlie  inner  side  of  the 
eye,  with  abundant  discharge  of  tears.  Sup- 
puration ultimately  takes  place. 

fiS'-tu-lar,  a.    [hAt  fi£tul(a) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff". 
-at'.]    Hollow  like  a  reed  or  pipe. 

f  is-tu-lar'-i-a,   5.     [Lat.  fistul(a)  =  a  pipe ; 
neut.  pi.  adj.  s'ufT.  -aria.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Fistulariidse  or  ^ulOstomidae. 
Fistularia  tahaccaria,  the  Tobacco-pipe  Fish, 
has  the  facial  bones  prolonged  into  a  tube, 
with  a  small  mouth  at  the  extremity.  It  in- 
habits the  Eastern  seas. 

f  is-tu-la-ri'-i-dcB,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  fistula  =  a 
pipe  ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufi".  idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  fishes,  order  Acanthop- 
teri.  From  the  peculiarity  of  mouth  described 
under  Fistularia,  they  are  popularly  termed 
Trumpet-fishes,  Bellows-fishes,  Sea-snipes,  &c. 
One,  Centriseus  scolopax,  is  British.  By  some 
the  genus  Aulostoma  instead  of  Fistularia  is 
made  the  typical  genus,  the  family  being  then 
called  Aulostomidse. 

*  f is'-tu-lar-^.  *  fls-tu-lar-le,  a.     [Eng. 
fistular;  -y.]    Hollow,  as  a  pipe  or  reed. 

"  Gaue  hiiii  the  farr-heard,  fisiularie  reeile." 

Chapman :  Homer ;  Bymn  to  Bermes. 

*  f is-tu-late,  v.t.  &.  i.    [Lat.  fistula  =  a  pipe.] 

A.  Trails. :  To  make  hollow  like  a  pipe  or 
reed. 

"Tipea  or  ducts,  fistulated  or  hollowed,  to  circulate 
the  blood  and  juices."— r/te  Student,  ii.  879. 

B.  Inirans. :  To  become  hollow  like  a  pipe 
or  reed. 

'  f  is'-tule»  s.     [Fr.]    A  fistula. 

f  is-tul'-i-dse,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  fistuUa)  =  a  pipe ; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]    [Fistuhdans.] 


f  is-tul'-i-dan^,  f  is-tul'-i-dee,  s,  pi.  [Lat. 
fistul{a)  =  a  pipe,  and  Eng.  pi.  suff".  -idans ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff^.  -idee.] 

Zool. .-  An  old  name  for  the  Holothuroidea 
(q.v.). 

fis'-tu-li-form,  a.  [Lat.^^wZa  =  a  pipe,  and 
fi)rma  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
pipe  or  reed ;  of  a  flstular  form  ;  being  in 
round  hollow  columns,  as  a  mineral. 

fis-tu-II'-na.  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  fistula  =  a 
pipe'] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  HymenomycetousFungals. 
FistuliTiahepatica  is  found  In  liver-like  crimson 
patches  on  oak  trees.  It  is  about  six  inches 
high,  and  most  conspicuous  in  autumn.  When 
cut  it  presents  the  appearance  of  beetroot,  and 
drips  with  red  juice. 

^s'-tu-ldse,  a.  [L&tfi^tuUa) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ose.]'  Formed  like  a  fistula ;  fistular,  contain- 
ing hollow  chambers, 

f  is'-tu-lous,  a.  [hsLt.  fistul{a) ;  Eng.  adj.  sufi". 
-0U5;'  FT.fistuleux.] 

1.  Hollow  like  a  pipe  or  reed,  but  closed  at 
each  end  like  the  stems  of  an  onion ;  fistular. 

"  The  same  Is  fistulous  and  fuU  of  flith."— P.  Bol- 
land:  Plinie.  bk.  xxxvii,,  ch.  vili. 

2.  Having  the  form  or  nature  of  a  fistula. 

"  How  these  siuous  ulcers  become  fistulous,  I  have 
shewn  you." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

*  f  ist'-j^,  a.  [Fist  (1),  s. ;  -y.]  Pertaining  to 
the  fists  or  pugilism  ;  fistic. 

"  Like  to  the  champion  in  Vtyaftsiy  ring." 

Byron:  DonJuarL  xi.  54. 

fit,  *  iyt,  *  fytt,  *  fytte,  s.   [a.s.  fit  ~  (i)  a 

song,  (2)  a  struggle  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  fet  =  a 
pace,  a  foot  (in  poetry),  part  of  a  poem  ;  Sans. 
pada  =  a  slip,  a  verse  of  a  poem ;  pad,  pad  = 
a  foot.]    [Foot.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  A  step. 

*  2,  A  part  of  a  poem  ;  a  canto,. 

"  Shalle  T  now  syng  you  a/yft 
With  my  myuBtrelsy." 

Toumeley  Mysteries,  p.  51. 

*  3.  A  contest,  a  struggle,  a  combat,  a  fight. 

"  That  ferfuI^lC  may  no  men  fle." 

E.  Eng.  Poema,  p.  135. 

i.  The  attack  of  a  disease  ;  the  invasion, 
paroxysm  or  excubation  of  a  disease. 

"  Small  atouea  and  gravel  collect  and  become  very 
large  in  the  kidneys,  in  which  case  a;K  of  the  stone  in 
that  part  is  the  cure." — Sharp  :  Surgery. 

5.  A  sudden  and  violent  attack  of  any  dis- 
order ;  a  sudden  attack  of  pain, 

6.  Any  violent  affection  of  the  mind  or 
body  ;  a  temporary  but  violent  mental  affec- 
tion or  paroxysm :  as,  a,  fit  of  madness  or  pas- 
sion, a.  fit  of  melancholy.     [II.] 

"  Unless  some>i£  or  frenzy  do  possess  her." 

ahakesp.  :  Titus  Aridronicut,  iv.  1. 

*  7.  Disorder  ;  irregularity,  caprice, 

"  For  your  husband. 
He's  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The;?(s  of  the  season.*'   Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

8.  A  sudden  eff'ort  or  time  of  activity,  fol- 
fowed  by  relaxation  or  intermission ;  impul- 
sive, intermittent,  and  irregular  action. 
*'  By  fits  my  swelling  grief  appears, 
In  rising  sighs  and  falling  tears. 

Addiemi :  On  Italy. 

*  9.  A  sudden  emission  ;  as,  a  ^(  of  flame. 
(Coleridge.) 

II,  Med. :  A  popular  rather  than  a  scientific 
name  for  the  sudden  seizure  of  a  patient  by  a 
particular  disease,  as  a.  fit  of  apoplexy,  a.  fit  of 
epilepsy,  Sifit  of  paralysis,  a  fainting  ^(. 

1^  By  fits  and  starts :  With  intervals  of  activity 
and  intermission  ;  intermittently. 

"  Meu  that  are  habitually  wicked  may  now  and  then, 
by  fits  and  starts,  teel  certain  motious  of  repentance." 
— L'Estrange. 

fit-weed,  fitt-weed  s. 

Bot. :  Eryngium  fietidum,  a  West  Indian 
plant,  so  called  from  its  being  used  as  a 
medicine  in  fits,  hysteria,  &c. 

fit,  *  fitte,  *  fyt,  *  fytte,  «.,  adv.  &  s. 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Becoming,  suitable,  proper,  meet ;  in  ac- 
cordance with  right,  duty,  or  taste;  appro- 
priate. 

"  Hell,  their  ;W  habitation,  fraught  with  Are 
Unquenchable."  MiU<m  :  P.  L.,  vi.  8?6. 

2.  Suitable  or  adapted  for  any  purpose  or 
object ;  qualified,  competent. 

• '  Men  of  valour,  fit  to  go  out  for  war  and  battle  "— 
1  Chronicles  vii.  IL 


*  3.  Appropriate,  apt. 

*'  Botch  the  words  up  JW  to  their  own  thougnzs. ' 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

4.  In  a  state  of  preparedness  ;  prepared, 
ready. 

"  Tell  Valeria, 
We  are  jM  to  bid  her  welcome." 

Shakesp.  :  Coriolanua,  I.  3. 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  Fitly,  appropriately,  suit- 
ably, becomingly. 

"  How  fli  his  garments  serve  me  1 " 

Shakesp. :  Cymbehm,  iv.  L 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  An  equal,  a  match. 

"  other  thing  nia  uon  his  fitte." 

Owl  &  Nightingale,  (81. 

2.  Nice  adustment  or  adaptation,  as  of  a 
dress  to  the  body. 

"  He'd  two  shoes,  and  one  shoe's  a  boot,  and  not  a  jM." 
Bood :  The  Lost  Child. 

^  (1)  Crabbthus  discriminates  between  ^«, 
apt,  and  meet :  "  Fit  is  either  an  acquired  or  a 
natural  property ;  apt  ...  is  a  natural  pro- 
perty ;  meet  ...  is  a  moral  quality.  A  house 
is^i  for  the  accommodation  of  the  family,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  the  builder ;  the  young 
mind  is  apt  to  receive  either  good  or  bad  im- 
pressions. Meet  is  a  term  of  rare  use,  except 
in  spiritual  matters  or  in  poetry  :  it  is  meet  to 
offer  our  prayers  to  the  supreme  disposer  of 
all  things."    {Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  fit  and  be- 
coming, see  Becoming  ;  for  that  between  fit 
and  ecepedient,  see  Expedient. 

fit-rod,  s. 

Shipwright. :  A  gauge-rod  used  to  try  the 
depth  of  a  bolt-hole  in  order  to  determine  the 
length  of  the  bolt  required. 

fit,  v.t.  &  i.     [Icel.  fitja  =  to  knit  together ; 
Goth,  fetjan  =  to  adorn.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  adapt  to  any  shape  ;  to  bring  into  any 
required  form  ;  to  shape,  to  fashion,  to  form. 

"The  carpenter  marketh  it  out  with  a  line;  he 
fitteth  It  with  planes."— /saiaA  xliv.  13. 

2.  To  accommodate  a  person  with  anything ; 
to  fit  out,  to  suit. 

"A  truBsmaker  i!«ed  the  child  with  a  pair  of  bod- 
dice,  stiffened  on  the  lame  Bide."— Wiseman  :  Surgery. 

3.  To  prepare,  to  make  ready,  to  equip,  to 
furnish  with  things  necessary  or  proper  as  an 
outfit ;  to  fit  out. 

"  With  long  resounding  cries  they  urge  the  train. 
To  fit  the  ships  andlauuch  into  the  main." 

Pope  :  Homer  :  Iliad.ii.  185, 186. 

i.  To  qualify,  to  prepare  :  as,  To  fit  a  person 
for  an  office,  or  for  any  emergency. 

"  I  am  not  fitted  for  it  [death]."— Sftuftesp.  .•  Mearure 
for  Measure,  iv.  3, 

5.  To  be  adapted  to,  to  suit,  to  be  fitted  or 
proper  for,  to  become. 

'■  Every  true  man's apparelyW* your  thlel."^Sfta*M». : 
Measure/or  Measure,  iv.  2. 

6.  To  meet,  to  answer. 

"Au  answer  that^a  all  queBtions."— S?iaitfl«o.  .•  AIFm 
Well  That  Ends  WeU,  ii.  2. 

*  7.  To  be  becoming  or  proper  for. 

"Where  it ;W« you  uottokuow." 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  Iv.  4. 

8.  To  agree  or  accord  with,  to  suit. 

"This  vsXlejfiU  the  puriJose  passing  well," 

Shakesp.  :  Titus  Atidronicus,  IL.  8. 

B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  adjusted  or  adapted  to  the  shape 
intended  ;  to  match  the  form :  as,  A  dress 
fits  well. 

2.  To  be  proper,  suitable,  or  becoming. 

"  Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  iM«.'* 

Shakesp. :  AUs  Well  that  Ends  WeU,  ii,  L 

3.  To  be  convenient,  suitable,  or  adapted ; 
to  suit. 

"  And  now  the  happy  season  once  more;?**." 

Shakesp. :  Venus  &  Adonis,  827. 

H  (1)  To  fit  out :  To  equip,  to  furnish  with 

the  necessary  outfit,  stores,  armament,  &c. 

"The  Spaniards  began  to  fit  oirt  armaments."— ifa- 
caulay  :  Hist.  £ng„  ch.  xxiv. 

(2)  To  fit  up :  To  furnish  with  the  things 
suitable  or  necessary,  to  prepare. 

"  He  has  fitted  up  his  ia.rm."'—Pope :  Letter  to  Swift. 

1"  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
fit,  to  equip,  to  prepare,  and  to  qualify :  "To 
fit  is  employed  in  ordinary  cases  :  to  eq^iip  is 
employed  only  for  expeditions  :  a  house  is 
fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  a  family  ;  a  vessel 
is  equipped  with  everything  requisite  for  a 
voyage  :  to  fit  is  for  an  immediate  purpose  • 
to  prepare  is  for  a  remote  purpose.  A  person 
fits  himself  for  taking  orders  when  he  is  at  the 
university,    he  prepares   himself    at   school 


b6il.  hS^;  p6at,  j^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  911111,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect.  Xenophon.  exist    ph  =£. 
-dan. -tiaji  =  Shan,     -tton, -sion  =  shiin ; -tion. -f  ion  =  zhun.    -cious. -tious, -sious  =  shus.    -ble. -die,  &cr=b9l7d9L 
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before  he  goes  to  the  university.  To  Jit  is 
said  of  everything,  both  in  a  natural  and  a 
moral  sense  :  to  qualify  is  used  only  in  a 
moral  sense.  Fit  is  employed  mostly  for  ac- 
quirements which  are  gained  by  labour  ; 
qualify  for  those  which  are  gained  by  intel- 
lectual exertion." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to^(,  to 
suit,  to  adapt,  to  accovimodate,  and  to  adjust : 
"  Tojit  is  to  provide  oneself  with  the  requisite 
qualification;  to  s^dt  is  to  provide  the  thing 
with  the  suitable  or  agreeable  qualities  :  we 
fit  ourselves  for  the  thing  ;  we  suit  the  thing 
to  ourselves.  To  fit,  in  the  intransitive  sense, 
is  said  of  things  in  general  as  they  respect 
each  other  ;  suit  is  mostly  of  things  as  they 
respect  the  moral  agent.  In  the  mechanical 
and  literal  sense,  things  fit  each  other  ;  and 
also  in  the  moral  sense,  there  is  a  manifest 
fitness  in  all  things  which  we  term  right  and 
just  ;  things,  whether  of  a  corporeal  or  a 
spiritual  nature,  are  said  to  suit  the  taste  of  a 
jierson.  To  ada/pt  is  a  species  oi fitting;  to 
accomreiodatQ  is  a  species  of  suiting  ;  both  ap- 
plied to  the  moral  actions  of  conscious  beings. 
Accommodate  and  adjust  are  both  applied  to 
the  affairs  of  men  which  require  to  be  kept, 
or  put  in  right  order:  but  the  former  implies 
the  keeping  as  well  as  putting  in  order." 
{Crdbb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

tit(2),s.    [Foot.]    (Scotch.) 

*  f  itfh  (1),  s.    [Vetch.] 

1.  Bot. :  Viciasativa. 

"Hethresaeth  the  fitclies  oute  with  a  Anyle."— Bible 
(1551),  Jsaye,  cxxviii. 

2.  Scriviure : 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  nsj?.  , 
(qetsachh) ;    Sept.    fi.eka.v6i.ov    (melanthion)    = 
Nigella  sativa  (the  Black  Poppy).     Its  seeds 
were  used  for  spice.    (Isaiah  xxviii.  25-27.) 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  npDS 
(kussemeth);  Sept.  6A.vpa  (olura)  =  a  kind  of 
corn,  probably  the  Spelt  (Triticum  spelta). 
(Ezek.  iv.  d.)  The  same  word  kussemeth  is 
translated  rye  in  Exod.  ix.  32  and  Isaiah 
xxviii.  25,  but  rye  is  a  grain  of  cold  climates. 

H  Bot. :  Vicia  Cracca  is  popularly  known  as 
the  Blue  Tar  Fitch  ;  Onobrychus  sativa  as  the 
Medick  Fitch  ;  Vicia  sativa  as  the  Wild 
Fitch ;  and  Lathyrus  pratensis  as  the  Yellow 
Tar  Fitch. 

fit9h  (2),  S.      [FiTCHET.] 

Furriery :  The  skin  of  the  polecat  or  Fitchet 
(q.v.). 

fitch-brush,  s.  a  brush  or  hair-pencil 
made  of  the  fur  of  the  polecat.  These  brushes 
are  prized  by  artists,  as  they  are  elastic  and 
firm,  though  soft,  and  can  be  brought  to  a  fine 
point.     They  are  black  in  colour. 

fit^h'-ee,  fit9hed,  a.  [Fr.  fiche,  pa.  par. 
of  ficher  =  to  fix,  to  drive  in.] 

Her.  :  Pointed,  like  a  dagger  ;  sharpened  at 
the  lower  part.  fi(c/tee  is  usually 
applied  to  crosses  to  indicate 
that  they  taper  from  the  centre 
downwards,  orfitchee  at  the  foot, 
when  the  tapering  commences 
only  at  the  bottom  of  the  cross. 
The  arms  of  the  See  of  Canter- 
bury represent  four  crosses 
patee  fitchee  upon  the  archi- 
episcopal  pale,  which  is  the 
principal  charge. 

fit9h'-et,  fit^h'-at,  fit$h'-ew  (eu  as  u), 

s.  [A  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr.fissaii,  from  O.  Dut. 
fisse  =  a  polecat,  from  O.  Low  Ger.  *fis;  Dut. 
vies  =  nasty,  loathsome  (Skeat).'}  A  polecat 
(q.v.). 

"The  fitchat,  the  fulimart,  and  the  like  creatures, 
live  upouthe  face  aud  within  thebowelBof  the  earth." 
—  iValton:  Angler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  L 

*  f it5h'-^  (1),  a.  [Eng.  fitch  (1) ;  -y.]  Having 
fitches  or  vetches ;  vetchy. 

*  f  it^h'-y  (2),  a.    [Fitchee.]    Pointed. 

"  Ea«h  hoard  has  two  tenons  fastened  in  their  silver 
sockets,  which  sockets  soiue  couceive  made  fitchy  or 
picked.' — Fuller:  Fisgali,  Sight  of  Palestine,  pt.  ii., 
uk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

fit'-ful,  a.  rEng.^((l),  s.,  and/iiZ(0.]  Varied 
by  paroxysms  ;  spasmodic;  acting  by  fits  and 
starts  ;  eventful,  disordered. 

"After  life's ;I^uI  fever,  he  sleeps  well." 

SJMkenjj. :  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

/it'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fitful ;  -ly.]  In  a  fit- 
ful manner  ;  by  fits  and  starts  ;  at  intervals. 
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fit'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fitful:  -iiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fitful ;  instability  ; 
impulsiveness. 

f  it'-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  fit ;  -ly.  ] 

1.  In  a  fit,  suitable,  or  appropriate  manner ; 
with  propiiety. 

"  I  can  compare  our  rich  misers  to  nothiug  bo  fitly  as 
to  a  whiHe."— Shakes  p.  :  Pericles,  ii.  1. 

2.  So  as  to  fit  or  agree  with  other  things. 

"  Eche  pai-t  so  fitly  pight,  as  noue  monght  chauuge 
hia  i)lace."  Turbervillc :  The  Complaint. 

3.  Properly,  finally,  reasonably. 

"To  whom  could  I  more  fitly  apply  myself.!" — 
Dryden:  All  for  Love.    (Dedic.) 

*fit-inSnt,  s.     [Eng.^i;  -imnW] 

1.  The  act  of  fitting  or  adapting. 

2.  Something  fitted  or  adapted  for  a  particu- 
lar puri)ose.     (Shakesp. :  Cymbelinc,  v.  5.) 

3.  That  which  is  proper  and  becoming ;  duty. 

"  She  should  do  for  clients  'herfizment." 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iv.  6. 

i.  A  portion  or  fitting  of  a  piece  of  machi- 
nery or  mechanical  contrivance. 

fit'-ness,  a.     [Eng.fit;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fit,  suitable, 
or  adapted  for  a  purpose ;  propriety,  suitable- 
ness, adaptedness. 

"Order,  proportion,  aud  fitness  prevail  throughout 
the  whole  systeui."~Beattie :  Moral  Science,  pt.  i., 
ch.  i.,  5  9. 

2.  Serviceableuess,  use,  utility. 

"  Of  no  more  soul  iior^TieM  for  the  world 
Thau  camels  in  the  war." 

Shakesp.  :  Coriolanus,  ii.  L 
*  3.  An  opportunity,  convenience. 
' '  If  .hia  fitness  speaks,  mine  is  ready." 

Shakesp. :  Camlet,  v.  2, 

4.  An  act  of  decency  ;  that  which  is  fitting 
or  becoming. 

"The  queen  being  absent,  'tis  a  needful  ^Wness 
That  we  adjom'n."      Shakesp. :  Uenry  YllL,  ii.  4. 

*fitt,  o.     [FlT(l),S.] 

*  fit'-ta-hle,  a.  [Eng.  fit,  -able.]  Suitable, 
fit,  appropriate. 

fitt'-ed  (1),  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Fit,  v.] 

A.  -45  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective  ; 

1.  Adapted,  accommodated,  or  brought  to 
any  form. 

2.  Equipped,  furnished  with  necessary  out- 
fit, &c. 

3.  Appropriate,  suitable,  becoming. 

4.  Qualified,  competent,  prepared. 

^  For  the  difference  between  _^(ted  and  com- 
petent, see  Competent. 

*  fitt'-ed  (2),  a.  [Eng.  fit;  -ed.]  Worked  or 
vexed  by  paroxysms. 

"  How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  l>een  fitted 
lu  the  disti'actiou  of  this  madding  fever ! " 

Shakenp. :  Sonnet  119. 

*  f  itt'-ed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  fitted  (l) ;  -ness.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  fitted,   adapted,  or 
suited  to  any  purpose  ;  fitness,  adaptedness. 

"Their  ey.qniaite  fittedneu  to  their  use."— ff.  More: 
Antidote  against  Atheism,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  12  (Cont). 

fitt'-er  (1),  s.     ['Eng.  fit  (v.) ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  fits  or  adapts 
things  to  a  use  or  purpose, 

"  Sowing  the  sandy,  gravelly  laud  in  Devonshire  aud 
Cornwall  with  French  furae  seed,  they  reckon  a  gruit 
improver  of  their  land,  and  a  fitter  of  it  for  corn." — 
Mortimer:  Busbandry. 

2.  A  coal-broker  who  sells  the  coal  pro- 
duced from  a  particular  mine  or  mines. 

"In  IGOO,  the  ^MtTs  or  coalesalemeu  were  incor* 
porated  by  a  charter  of  Queeu  Elizabeth." — Flinders  : 
Ports  of  Great  Britain,  p.  39. 

II.  Mech. :  One  who  fits  or  puts  together  the 
several  parts  of  macliinery,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  one  who  makes  or  prepares  the  parts. 

*  fitt'-er  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,]  A  small 
piece,  a  fragment. 

"Splitted  them  all  to  iUters:'— North:  Plutarch, 
p.  261. 

2.  A  quarrel,  a  division,  a  contest. 
"  They  were  in  fitters  about  prosecuting  their  titles 
to  this  city. "—Fuller:  Boly  War,  p.  225. 

f  itt'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Fit,  v.\ 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Fit,  suitable,  becoming,  adapted, 
appropriate,  convenient. 

"  To  seek  fresh  horse  aud  fitting  weed." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v,  17. 


C.  As  sxibstantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  fit,  or  adapting  to  any 
purpose  ;  adaptation. 

*  2.  Firm  or  stable  position  or  condition ; 
stability. 

"  Before  it  get  fitting  iu  fast  and  stable  ground."— 
Z.  Boffd :  Last  Battell,  p.  987. 

2.  (PL):  Articles  or  necessary  fixtures  em- 
ployed in  fitting  up  a  house,  sliop,  &c.,  perma- 
nently ;  fi;ctures,  apparatus  ;  as,  shoii  fittings. 

fitting-OUtt  s.  The  act  of  preparing, 
equipping,  or  providing  with  the  necessary 
outfit,  equipment,  or  ajiparatus  for  any  pui- 
pose  or  undertaking. 

fitting-shop,  s. 

Mech :  A  workshop  in  which  machinery  is 
fitted  up,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  shop 
where  the  several  parts  are  manufactured,  as 
a  foxmdry,  a  smithy,  &c. 

fitting-up»  s. 

Mech. :  The  act  of  fitting  or  equipping  with 
all  the  necessary  fittings  or  fixtures. 

fltt-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fitting;  -ly.]  In  a 
fitting,  becoming,  appropriate,  or  suitable 
manner ;  suitably,  appropriately. 

"  Which  being  abstracted  terms  .  .  .  do  very  fittittgly 
agree  with  the  notion  we  have  iiut  ui)ou  this  symboli- 
c!il  earth." — B.More:  Defence  qf  Phitosophy  ;  Cabbala^ 
ch.  i. 

f  itt'-ing-ness,  *  fitt-ing-nesse»  a.  [Eng. 
fitting ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
fitting,  suitable,  or  appropriate ;  suitableness, 

fitness. 

"Theiittingnesse  of  godfathei-s  promising  on  l>ehal£ 
of  the  children  for  whom  they  answer." — Bp.  Taylor  : 
Vreat  JUxemplar,  pt.  i.,  desc.  vi. 

*  f  it'-tle,  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  fickle  (q.v.).^ 
Silly. 

"  Fittle  or  ruunynge  witted.    Futilis."Suloet. 

*  f  if-ton,  *  fit-ten,  s.  [Fiction.]  A  fic- 
tion, a  fabrication,  a  fable. 

"  Ye  will  take  back  yom*  fittoiia  unto  yourself." — 
Jewell :  Defence,  \\.  180. 

^  f  it'-ton,  *  fit-ten,  v.i.  [Fitten,  s.]  To 
form  lies  or  fi(;tions. 

"He  commonly  used  to  ;?(to)i  and  to  write  devises 
of  his  own  head,"— jVorfft  .■  Plutarch,  p.  1,016. 

*fit'-t3^  (I),  a.  [Eng.  fit,  s.  ;  -y.]  Subject  or 
liable  to  fits. 

"They  turned  out  bo  sickly  and  yWij/ that  there  waa 
no  reiiriug  them  anyhow." — Jfares:  Thinks  I  to  Myself, 
ii.  168. 

*  f  it'-ty  (2),  a.    [Eng.  fit,  a. ;  -y.]    Fit,  suitable. 

"Yet nothing  so  apt  and  fitty.'—Puttenhani:  Eng. 
Puesy,  bk.  iii,,  ch.  9. 

fitz,  pref.  [Norm.  Fr.  fites,fiz;  Fr.fils;  from 
1,0,1.  filiiis  =^  a.  son.]  A  prefix  used  with  sur- 
names to  indicate  the  paternity  of  the  holder 

of  the  title,  as,  i-'itrherbert,  >'iirgerald,  Fitz- 
William. 

"The  Fitzes  sometimes  permitted  themselves  to 
speak  with  sconi  of  tlie  Os  aud  Alacs.'' — Macaulay : 
Mist.  £ng.,  ch.  vi. 

five,  ^  fif,  "  fife,  *fyve,  a.  &  .«.    [A.S.  feif, 

fife  (the  true  funn  Iviw^  fiiif  or  fimf) ;  cugn. 
with  Dut.  vijf;  Dan.  &,  bw./ejii-,-  lcel.^7Ji7ii; 
Goth,  fimf;  O.  H.  Ger.  fimf,  finf;  Gtiv.fiinf; 
^Vclsh  2)uvif;  Lat.  qninquc ;  Gr.  7refj.~€,  Trei/je 
ipevvpe, 'peutt)  ;  Sans,  j^auc/taji,  all  ==  five.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Amounting  to  one  more  than 
four  ;  the  half  of  ten. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  amounting  to  one  more  than 
four ;  the  number  consistnig  of  four  aud  one 
added. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  such  number;  as 
5  or  V. 

*3.  The  hand,  as  containing  five  fingera^ 
[Fives.] 

five-finger,  s. 

1.  Bot.:  PoteiUilla  reptans ;  CiuquefoiU 

2.  Zool.  :  [Five-fingerk]. 
Five-finger  blossom : 

Bot. :  Poteniilla  reptans. 
Five-finger-grass,  Five-fingered-grass  : 
Bot. :  (1)  Potcntllla  reptans,  (2)0xlips.  (Brit- 
ten (C  Holland.) 

*  Five-finger-tied  :  Tied  by  the  whole  hand; 
securely  or  strongly  tied. 

"And  with  another  knot,  five-finger-tied. 
The  fraynieuts,  scraps,  the  bits  and  greasy  zeliciueff 
Of  her  o'ereateu  faitli  are  tied  to  Uionied. " 

Shakesp.  :  Troilus  £  Cressida,  v,  2. 


fate,  f^t,  f&xG,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;    go,  pdt* 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  riile,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  od  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw* 
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five-fingers,  a. 

1.  Bot. :  (1)  Potentilla  reptans,  (2)  Potentilla 
Tormentilla,  (S)  Lotus  comiculatus,  (4)  Oxlips. 
(Britten      Hollaiid.) 

2.  Zool. :  A  name  given  by  oyster-fishers  to 
any  tive-rayed  star-fisli,  more  particularly  to 
Uraster  rubens. 

3.  Cards :  A  name  given  to  the  five  of 
trumps.    (Slang.) 

five-mile  act,  $. 

Law:  An  Act,  17  Chas.  II.,  c.  2,  passed  in 
1665,  which  forbade  Nonconfomiist  pastors 
who  refused  to  take  an  oath  of  non-resistance, 
to  come  within  five  miles  of  any  corporation 
in  which  they  had  xn-eached  since  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  Oblivion  in  1660.  The  Toleration 
Act  of  1689  swept  it  away. 

five-points,  s.pi. 

1.  The  five  leading  tenets  of  Arminianism. 
IArminian.] 

2.  The  five  leading  tenets  of  Calvinism  (q.  v.). 

f ivo'-bar,  fi've-barred,  a.  [Eng.  five,  and 
bar,  barred.]    Having  five  bai*s. 

*'  There  Mnater  Betty  l&ivia  a,  five-barred  gate." 

rounff :  On  Women,  sat.  V. 

five-cleft,  a.     [Eng.^ve,  and  cleft.] 

Bot. :  Divided  deeply  into  five  segments  ; 
quinqiiefld. 

f  I've-f  in-gered,  a.    [Eng.  five,  and  fingered.] 
Having  five  fingers, 
Five-Jlngered  root  : 
Bot.:  (Enantlie  croimta.   (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

five-fold,  *fi-fealde,  *fif-fald,  *  fif- 
Calde,  *  fif-folde,  a.  k  adv.  [A.S.  fiffeald  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.finffalt:  Dut.  vijfvond;  Ger.fiinf- 
falt,  funffaltig.]    [Fold.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Five  times  as  much  or  as  great. 

B,  As  adv. :  To  an  amount  or  extent  five 
times  as  much  or  as  great. 

fi've-leaf,  s.     ['Exi^.five,  and  leaf.] 
Bot. :  Ciuquefoil(q.v.). 

fi've-leafed,  fi've-leaved,  a.  [Eng. five; 
leaf;  -ed;  leaved.]    Having  five  leaves, 

"Five-leaved  flowers  are  commonly  disposed  circu- 
larly' about  the  stylus."— Browne :  Garden  of  Cyrus 
ch.  lii, 

fiveleaved-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Potentilla  reptans. 

"Ah  for  cliKxue-folle  ot  fiveleaved-grasse,  there  is  not 
oue  but  kuoweth  it"— P.  Bollajid;  Plinie,'\ik.  xxw, 
ch.  Jx. 

f  i've-lobed,  a.  [Eng 
five  lobes. 


[Eng.   five,    and    valved.] 


five,  and  lohed.]  Having 


[Eng.  five,  and  nerved.] 
■  Having  five  "nerves." 


five-nerved,  a. 

Bot.  (Of  leaves) : 

fi've  -  part-ed,  a.     [Eng.  five,  and  parted.] 
Divided  into  five  parts  ;  five-cleft. 

fi've-ribbed,  a.    [Eng.  five,  and  ribled.} 

Bot.  (Of  leaves) :  Having  five  ribs  all  pro- 
ceeding from  the  base  of  the  leaf. 


fiv'-er,  s.    [Eng 
note.    (Slang.) 


fiv(e)  ;  -er.]     A  five-pound 


"  T'll  trot  him  Rgaiiist  auy  horse  you  can  bring  for  a 
fiver.'  —ffughcs :  Tom  Brown  at  Oxfm-d,  ch.  vi. 

fivef,  s.     [Five,  «.] 

1.  A  game  at  ball,  in  which  the  ball  is  struck 
against  a  wall.  It  is  played  either  in  close  or 
in  open  courts,  of  various  shapes  and  propor- 
tions. The  game  is  known  as  hand-fives  or 
bat-fives,  according  as  the  ball  is  struck  by 
the  open  hand  or  a  small  wooden  bat.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  disputed. 

"While  the  geiitleiiieii  jail-birda  were  playing  at 
;  jives"      Bixrham:  Jngoldsby  Legends;  Si.  Medard. 

2.  The  fist,  or  hand,  as  having  five  fingers. 

;       "  Altho'  aa  yet  they  have  not  took  to  use  their  fives." 
— Book  :  Row  at  ike  O^ard  Arms. 

3.  A  disease  in  horses,  resembling  the  stag- 
gers, and  consisting  in  an  infiammation  of  the 
parotid  glands  ;  written  also  Vives. 

"  His  liorse  sped  with  aiwvius,  rayed  with  the  yel- 
lows, was  iJast  cure  of  tYi6  fives,  and  stark  spoiled  with 
the  staggera."— SAaftea/j. ."  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  in.  2. 

1"  Bunch  of  fives:  The  fist.    (Slang.) 


fives-court,  s. 

of  fives  is  played. 

fi've-to^thed,  a. 

Having  five  teeth. 


A  court  where  the  game 


[Eng.  five,   and    toothed.] 


five -valved,  a. 

Having  five  valves. 


fix,  *  fixe,  ^  iyx.  a.  &  s.     [0.  Fr.  fijci  = 
fixed,  settled,  from  hat.fi-xus,  pa.  par.  oifigo 
=  to  fix  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  fixo  ;  Ital.  jtsso.] 
*  A*  As  adj.  :  Fixed,  fastened. 

"  Certela  nombre  of  stones  fixes."— C?Mucer  :  Astro- 
labe, p.  11. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  awkward  predicament  or 
dilemma ;  a  difficulty. 

"  We  were  now  placed  in  an  uncommonly  awkward 
fix."— Black  :  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,  ch.  xxv, 

fix,  ^  fixe,  ""fyx,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fix,  a.] 
A.  Transitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  fast,  firm,  or  stable  ;  to  fasten 
or  secure  permanently  and  immovably. 

2.  To  make  fast,  to  fasten,  to  tie,  to  secure. 

"  An  ass's  uole  I  fixed  on  hia  head." 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  A'igJWs  Dream,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  stop  or  prevent  from  moving. 

4.  To  establish  or  settle  permanently  and 
unalterably. 

"/"ix  most  firm  thy  resolution." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  v.  i. 

5.  To  settle  or  establish  ;  to  locate  :  as,  He 
fixed  liis  residence  in  London. 

"  Here  let  me,  though  fixed  in  a.  denrrt,  be  free." 
Cowper  :  Trans,  from  Quion, 

6.  To  settle,  to  arrange,  to  appoint :  as,  Ihe 
meeting  is  fixed  for  to-day. 

7.  To  direct  steadily  ;  to  fasten. 

"My 'thoughts  at  present  are  fixed  on  Homer." — 
Dryden  :  Prose  Worfcs,  vol.  i  ,  let,  36. 

8.  To  deprive  of  volatility.     [B.  3.] 

"We  pronounce  concerning  gold  that  it  is  fixed."— 
Locke.    (Johnson.) 

9.  To  make  solid,  to  congeal. 

10.  To  make  permanent  or  stable  :  as,  To 
fix  colours  in  dyeing  [II.] 

11.  To  prepare,  to  make  ready,  to  adjust, 
to  put  in  order,  to  arrange,  to  set  right. 
(Slang.) 

'^  12.  To  pierce,  to  transfix.  (In  this  sense 
directly  from  the  Latin). 

"  While  from  the  raging  sword  he  vainly  flies, 
A  how  of  steel  shall  fix  his  irembliug  thighs." 

Sandys :  Farai^hrase  of  Job. 

H  In  America  the  verb  is  used  colloquially 
in  a  similar  manner  tofaire  in  French ;  deriving 
its  signification  from  the  nouns  with  which  it 
is  employed. 

II.  Phot. :  To  give  permanence  to  the  pic- 
ture on  a  negative  or  positive.     [Fixino,  3.] 
"  Xo  means  were  then  known  to  make  the  pictures 
durable   .    .    .    rh  v/n  now  say  to  fix  thetn."—]'ogel: 
Chemistry  of  Light  &  Photography,  ch.  i.,  p.  6. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  become  fixed,  made  fast,  or  fastened. 

"  The  darts  of  anguish  fix  not  where  the  seat 
Of  suffering  hath  been  thoroughly  fwrtified." 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  To  rest  or  cease  from  moving  or  wander- 
ing ;  to  settle  down  permanently. 

"  Your  kindness  Imuishes  your  fear, 
Hesulved  to  fix  for  ever  here." 

Waller :  Somerset  Bouse,  17, 16. 

*  3.  To  become  firm,  so  as  to  lose  volatihty. 
"^  L  To  cease  to  be  fluid ;  to  become  hard  and 

firm  ;  to  be  congealed. 

"The  quicksilver  will  fix  and  run  no  more,  and 
endure  the  hammer."— fiacoi  .■  Natural  Bistory. 

5.  To  determine  ;  to  settle  the  opinion  or 
resolution.    (Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 

"If  we  would  be  happy,  we  must  fix  upon  some 
foundation  that  eau  never  deceive  -as-'—L' Estrange. 
%  (1)  Crabb  tlms  discriminates  between  to 
fix,  to  fasten,  and  to  stick :  "Fix  is  a  generic 
term  ;  fasten  and  stick  are  but  modes  affixing : 
we  fix  whatever  we  make  to  remain  in  a  given 
situation ;  we  fasten  if  we  fix  it  firmly ;  we 
stick  when  we./u:  a  thing  by  means  of  sticking. 
Shelves  are  fixed;  a  horse  is  fastened  to  a 
gate  ;  bills  are  stuck.'* 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  fix,  to 
settle,  and  to  establish:  "Fix  is  the  general 
and  imlefinita  term  ;  to  settle  and  to  establish 
are  to  fix  strongly.  Fix  and  settle  are  apTillcd 
eitlier  to  material  or  spiritual  ob]ects;  estab- 
lish only  to  moral  objects.  To  fi^  is  properly 
tlie  act  of  one  ;  to  settle  mav  be  the  joint  act 
of  many.  To  fix  and  settle  are  personal  acts 
and  the  objects  are  mostly  of  a  private  nature ; 
but  establish  is  an  indirect  action,  and  tlic 
objects  mostly  of  a  public  nature." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  fix,  to 
determine,  to  settle,  and  to  limit:  "These  all 
denote  the  acts  of  conscious  agents,  but  differ 


in  the  object  and  circumstances  of  the  action. 
To  fix,  in  distinction  from  the  i-est,  is  said  in 
regard  to  a  single  point  or  a  line  ;  but  to  deter- 
mine  is  always  said  of  one  or  moi-e  points,  or 
a  whole :  we  fix  where  a  thhig  shall  begin  ; 
but  we  determine  where  it  shall  begin,  and 
where  it  shall  end,  which  way,  and  how  far  it 
shall  go,  and  the  like.  So  in  morals  we  may 
fix  the  day  and  hour ;  but  we  determine  the 
mode  of  doing.  Determine  is  to  settle  as  a 
means  to  the  end ;  we  commonly  determine  all 
subordinate  matters,  in  order  to  settle  a  matter 
finally."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 


"  f  ix'-a-ble,  a. 

or  can  be  fixed 


[Eng.  fix;  -able.]    That  may 
capabhi  of  being  fixed. 
"  Since  they  camiot  then  stay  what  is  tmusitoiy,  let 
them  attend  to  .^r^est  that  wlucli  is  fixable.''—AIoun- 
tague  :  Deooutc  Essayes,  pt.  i.,  tr,  ix.,  g  2. 

fix-a'-tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fixits,  pa.  par, 

of  figo.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  fixing,  settling,  or  establishing. 

2.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  fixed,  firm^ 
or  stable  ;  stability,  firmness,  steadiness. 

"Yoar  fixation  iu  mattei-s  of  religion  will  not  be 
more  necess:iry  for  your  soul's  tban  your  kingdom's 
peace." — Eing  Charles :  Eikon  Basilike. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  ceasing  to  be  fluid 
and  becoming  firm. 

"Salt  dissolved  uijon  a  fixation  retui-us  to  its  affected 
cubes," — Glanvill :  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

4.  The  absence  or  loss  of  volatility. 

"The  transfusion  of  blood,  the  ponderation  of  air, 
the  fixation  of  mercury,  succeeded  to  that  jiiace  in  the 
\  ijubiic  mind." — Macaulny  :  Mist.  Eng.,  ch.  lii. 

*5.  Confinement,  restriction. 

"They  are  subject  to  errours  from  a  narrowness  of 
soul,  a  fixation  and  confinement  of  thought  to  a  few- 
objects." —  Watts. 

*6.  Residence  in  a  certain  i)]ace  ;  location. 

"To  light,  created  in  the  first  day,  God  gave  no 
proper  place  ov fixation."— Raleigh :  Bist.  <^  the  World. 

11.  Chem.  (Of  a  gas):  The  act  of  converting, 
or  the  state  of  being  converted,  into  a  liquid, 
or  even  into  a  solid. 

fix'-a-tive,  s.  [Lat.  fixus,  pa.  par.  of  ^t/o.) 
That  which  serves  to  fix  or  make  stable  or 
permanent,  as  a  mordant  fixes  colours. 

*  f ix'-a-tiire,  s.  [Lat.  fixus,  pa.  par.  of  figo.l 
A  gummy  preparation  fur  the  hair;  bandoline, 

*fixe,  «.    [Fix,  a.] 

fixed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Fix,  v.] 
A.  As  pa.  par.  (See  the  verb). 
H.  As  adjective : 

1.  Fastened  or  set  firmly  and  securely; 
fast,  firm. 

2.  Established,  settled,  determined,  un- 
alterable. 

1[  For  the  difiTerence  between  ^crf  and  firm, 
see  Fjr.m. 

•  fixed-air,  s. 

Chem. :  A  name  given  by  Dr.  Black,  in  1757, 
to  carbonic  acid  gas  (q.v.),  as  it  was  obtained 
from  limestone. 

fixed-alkalies,  s.  pi.  Potash  and  soda, 
as  distinguished  from  ammonia,  which  is  a 
volatile  alkah. 

fixed-ammunition,  s. 

Mil.  :  A  charge  of  powder  and  shot  inclosed 
together  in  a  wrai>per  or  case,  ready  for  loading. 

fixed-axis,  s.  The  axis  about  which  a 
plane  revolves  in  the  formation  of  a  solid. 

fixed-bodies,  s.  pi.  Bodies  which  bear  a 
great  heat  witliout  evaporation  or  volatization. 

^fixed-ecliptic,  s.  A  certain  imaginary 
plane  whicli  does  not  change  its  position  in 
the  heavens  from  the  action  of  any  portion  of 
the  solar  system. 

fixed-light,  s.  One  character  of  light 
displayed  from  a  lighthouse.  Its  beams  are 
constant,  and  are  susceptible  of  variation,  as 
white  or  coloured,  single  or  double. 

fixed-liquids,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  Liquids  which  do  not  rise  in  vapour 
without  at  the  same  time  undergoing  decom- 
position.   [Fixed-oils.] 

fixed-oils,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Glycerides,  which  are  liquid  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.  By  the  action  of  alkalies 
they  yield  glycerine  and  alkaline  salts  of  fatty 


boil,  b^;  p^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhiin.  •  ^      * 


cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d?L 
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fixedly— flabbiness 


acids.  They  are  called  fixed  oils  because  they 
cannot  be  distilled  unchanged :  when  distilled 
they  yield  gas,  and  carbon  remains  in  the 
retort.  Fixed-oils  are  inflammable,  inodorous 
when  purified,  insoluble  in  water,  on  which 
they  float,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  They 
produce  a  permanent  greasy  stain  on  paper. 
Some,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  become  acid 
and  rancid,  owing  to  fatty  acids  being  liber- 
ated. These  are  called  non-drying  oils  ;  others 
absorb  oxygen  and  dry  up  like  varnish  when 
exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  layers,  and  are  called 
drying  oils. 

fixed-points,  s.  pi. 

Police :  Certain  places  where  a  constable  is 
permanently  stationed  so  as  to  be  at  all  times 
ready  to  render  assistance  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  order 
that  the  public  may  know  where  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  police  officer  without  delay. 

*  fixed-signs,  e^.  pi 

Astron. :  A  terra  applied  by  certain  astro- 
nomers to  the  signs  Taurus  (t5),  Leo  (^), 
Scorpio  (VI),  and  Aquarius  (SK.) :  the  seasons 
teing  considered  as  less  variable  when  the 
sun  is  in  these  constellations. 

fixed-star,  s. 

1.  Pyrotech. :  A  composition  introduced  into 
a  rocket-case  and  emitting  fire  at  five  holes,  to 
represent  a  star.  The  composition  is  nitre, 
sulphur,  gunpowder-meal,  and  antimony. 

2.  Astron.  (PI.)  :  Stars  which  till  lately 
were  supposed  absolutely  to  maintain  their 
i'elative  positions  towards  each  other  in  the 
sky,  and  are  still  admitted  to  do  so  very 
nearly.  They  are  contra-distinguished  from 
planets  or  "wandering  stars."  The  number 
of  the  fixed  stars  is  infinitely  great,  especially 
an  the  part  of  the  heavens  called  the  Milky 
Way  (q.v.).  From  a  remote  period  of  antiquity 
they  have  been  grouped  into  constellations. 
^Constellation.]  They  shine  by  their  own 
Sight,  and  probably  are  suns  each  one  sur- 
irounded  by  planets  of  its  own.  Huggins  con- 
sidered that  Sirius  was  moving  away  from  the 
sun  at  the  rate  of  29-r*(j  miles  a  second.  For 
the  process  of  reasoning,  see  Prof.  Stokes's 
Presidential  Address  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Exeter  in  1S69.  Some  stars  are 
periodic,  and  vary  in  brightness,  others  dis- 
appear and  come  again.  Thei'C  are  double  and 
triple  stars,  gravity  operating  on  their  move- 
^nents.  Spectroscopic  observation  is  beginning 
to  detect  simple  substances  like  those  on  the 
earth  in  some  fixed  stars.  Thus  Hoggins  and 
Miller  have  found  that  the  red  star  Aldebarau 
has  spectroscopic  lines  agreeing  with  those  of 
sodium,  magnesium,  calcium,  iron  and  bis- 
muth, tellurium,  and  mercury,  and  that  the 
i)rilliant  white  star  Sirius  has  lines  corre- 
sponding with  those  of  sodium,  magnesium, 
hydrogen,  and  iron. 

^  To  asceitain,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  the  distances  of  the  "fixed  stars,"  it  is 
needful  to  take  the  major  axis  or  principal 
diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  as  the  base  line. 
Though  six  "months  must  elapse  before  the 
observation  of  the  parallax  of  the  star  as 
from  one  extremity  of  the  base  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  observation  of  its  parallax  as 
■witnessed  from  the  other,  yet  as  it  is  possible 
to  calculate  exactly  how  far  the  star  will  have 
moved  during  the  six  months,  the  two  obser- 
vations can  be  brought  into  comparison.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  instances  the  calculated 
zenith  distance  of  the  star  after  the  lapse  of 
the  six  months,  and  its  actual  zenith  distance, 
as  in  due  time  ascertained  by  observation,  are 
found  precisely  to  agree,  the  base  line,  up- 
wards of  1S4  millions  of  miles  in  length,  look- 
ing like  a  mathematical  point  in  comparison 
with  the  infinite  distance  of  the  fixed  stars. 
A  few,  however,  are  found  to  have  parallax. 
Alplia  Centauri,  in  the  Southern  hemisphere, 
has  one  of  2"  [1"  p.  214].  No  star  has  so  great 
a  parallax.  If  the  observation  made  be  cor- 
rect, then  its  distance  from  us  would  be  only 
about  200  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  sun. 
The  parallax  of  the  bright  star  of  Lyra  is  only 
a  quarter  of  a  second.  Struve  of  St.  Peters- 
barg  says  that  stars  of  the  second  magnitude 
have  an  average  parallax  of  ^l  of  a  second. 
But  Professor  Airy  thinks  the  astronomical 
observer  cannot  accurately  split  a  second  into 
tenths.  Besides  this,  refraction  prevents  ob- 
servations being  as  accurate  as  Struve  be- 
lieves. To  diminish  the  effect  of  parallax, 
observations  are  now  made  on  two  stars  near 
each  other  in  the  heavens,  the  one  with  no 


parallax,  and  the  other  whose  parallax  we 
wish  to  ascertain.  The  angle  between  the 
two  stars  is  noted  twice,  with  an  interval  of 
six  months  between,  and  as  both  stars  are 
similarly  efTected  by  refraction,  precession, 
notation,  and  observation,  no  corrections  for 
those  sources  of  error  require  to  be  applied. 
The  celebrated  astronomer,  Bessel  of  Kbnigs- 
berg  used  this  method  for  determining  the 
distance  of  the  small  star  No.  61  Cygni.  He 
found  the  parallax  to  be  -f^j  of  a  second,  and 
therefore  estimated  its  distance  at  660,000 
times  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or 
63,000,000,000,000,  that  is  sixty-three  billions 
of  miles.  Professor  Airy  thinks  this  calcula- 
tion pretty  accurate.  (Airy :  Pop.  Astron. 
(6th  ed.),  192-98).  "  The  term  'fixed  stars,'" 
says  Professor  Airy,  "  is  a  good  one  for  young 
astronomers  to  use  ;  but  the  vast  majority  of 
the  stars  which  have  been  well  observed,  seem 
to  have  a  proper  motion  of  their  own,  and 
that  is  known  by  the  term  '  proper  motion  ' " 
(Ibid.,  p.  215).  It  is  in  every  case  a  small 
quantity.  The  largest  known  is  that  of  the 
small  star,  61  Cygni,  which  moves  nearly  3" 
in  a  year,  and  that  of  a  star  called  Groom- 
bridge,  1830,  nearly  4"  in  a  year.  The  first 
has  very  decided  parallax,  the  second  pro- 
bably has  it  too,  though  to  a  smaller  amount. 
Sirius  and  Arcturus  have  also  a  perceptible 
proper  motion.    (Ibid.,  p.  216.) 

fixed  sun,  s. 

Pyrotech. :  A  device  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  jets  of  fire  distributed  circularly 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  All  the  fuses  take 
fire  at  once  through  channels  charged  with 
quick-matches. 

f  ix'-ed-ly",  adv.     [Eng.  Jlxed ;  -ly.] 

*  1.  In  a  fixed,  firm,  stable,  or  settled  man- 
ner ;  firmly. 

"If  we  pretend  that  the  distinction  of  species,  or 
sorts,  is  fixedly  estaljlished  by  ttie  real  and  secret  ccu- 
atitutious  of  things," — Locke. 

2.  Steadfastly,  firmly. 

"[Helped?;/ did  look 
Upon  the  muddy  water,  which  he  conned." 

Wordsworth :  liesoliUion  &  Independence. 

*  fix'-ed-ness,  *  fix-ed-nesse,  s.     [Eng. 
fixed;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fixed,  de- 
termined, or  settled  ;  stability,  firmness. 

" T\\& fixeclnesae  othis  terme."— Bp.  SaU:  Contemp.; 
Mezekiah  &  Sennacherib. 

2.  Solidity,  firmness,  cohesion  of  parts. 

"  The  chemist  knows  the  peculiar  Redness  and  mal- 
leability of  the  metal  most  of  all."— Ooltismiift.'  On 
Polite  Learning. 

3.  Want  or  absence  of  volatility. 

4.  A  state  of  being  fixed,  firm,  or  settled 
firmly  in  mind  or  opinion  ;  steadfastness, 
firmness,  resolution. 

"  A  fixedness  in  religion  will  not  give  my  conscience 
leave  to  consentto  innovations, "—A^mj  Charles :  Bikon 
Basilike. 

*  f IX-id'-i-ty,    s.      [^n^.  fixed;    -ity.l      The 

quality  or  sfete  of  being  fixed  ;  fixedness. 

"So  much  do  the  fixidity  and  volatility  of  bodies 
depend  upon  texture.'  — Boyle ;  Works,  viii.  ?8. 

f  ix'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fix,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  fixed,  firm, 
stable,  settled,  or  established ;  consolidation, 
settlement,  establishment. 

2.  (PI.) :  Equipment,  apparatus,  outfit,  em- 
bellishments.   (Slang;  orig.  American.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mach. :  A  piece  of  cast-iron  adapted  to 
cari'y  pillow-blocks  and  the  like.  When  it  is 
built  into  a  wall  it  is  called  a  wall-fixing,  or 
wall-box  ;  when  attached  to  a  wall  by  bolts  it 
is  a  plate-fixing.  There  are  also  beam-fixings, 
as  when  wheels  intended  to  work  at  the  posi- 
tion wliere  the  fixing  is  situated ;  and  when 
the  fixing  is  adapted  to  them,  it  is  then  com- 
monly called  a  wheel-fixing. 

2.  Metall. :  The  material  used  in  preparing 
the  hearth  of  a  puddling  or  boiling  furnace  for 
receiving  its  charge.  A  certain  amount  of 
ore,  cinder,  and  scrap  are  banked  up  round 
the  boshes,  the  amount  and  kind  varying  with 
the  character  of  the  iron  and  the  construction 
of  the  furnace.  It  is  called  fettling  in  some 
parts  of  England. 

3.  Photog.  :  Of  a  negative  ;  the  removal,  by 


a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  cyanide 
of  potassium,  of  the  unaffected  deposit  of 
iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  m  the  collodion 
film  after  exposure  and  development  of  the 
picture.  Of  a  positive  ;  the  removal  of  the 
unaltered  chloride  of  silver  from  the  surface 
of  the  photographic  paper  after  exposure 
under  the  negative. 

f  ix'-ing§,  s.  pL    [Fixing,  C.  I.  2.] 

f  ix'-i-t^.  s.     [Fr.  JixitL  ] 

1.  Coherence  of  parts,  fixedness  ;  opposed 
to  volatility. 

"  Whose  parts  are  kept  from  fuming  away,  not  only 
by  their  fixitj/,  Ijnt  also  by  the  vast  weight  and  density 
of  the  atmospheres  incumbent  upon  them." — NevAun  ; 
Optics, 

2.  Fixed,  secure,  or  determinate  character  ; 
security  :  a.3,  fixity  of  tenure. 

fix'-tiire,  s.    ['Eng.  fixt  (Jlxed);  suff.  -wre.'l 
I.  Ordiiuiry  Language : 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  fixing,  setting,  or  placing 
firmly. 

"The  fiTTO.  fixture  of  thy  foot  would  give  ail  excellent 
motion  to  thy  gaif'—Shakeap.  :  Merry  Wives,  iii.  a. 

(2)  Firmness,  stability,  stable  state.  (Sha^p.: 
Troilus  £0  Cressida,  i.  3.     [Folio.]) 

(3)  Anything  fixed  or  placed  in  a  firm  and 
fixed  position  ;  all  clenched  and  riveted  paits 
of  a  building. 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  who  has  remained  so  long 
in  one  place,  or  office,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
remove  him. 

n.  Law:  A  term  applied  to  things  of  an 
accessory  nature  annexed  to  houses  or  lands, 
so  as  to  become  part  of  the  realty.  Tlie 
annexation  must  be  by  the  article  being  set 
into  or  united  with  the  land,  or  with  some 
substance  previously  connected  therewith. 
Thus  a  shed  built  ujion  a  frame  not  let  into 
the  earth,  is  not  a  fixture.  Machines  and 
other  things  erected  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
are  not  fixtures,  if  they  can  be  removed  with- 
out material  damage  to  the  property.  Fixtures 
may  not  be  distrained  upon. 

*  fix'-iire,  s.    [Eng.  j?a;;  -wre.] 

1.  Stability ;  firmness.  (SJiakesp. :  Troilus 
&  Cressida,  i.  3.     [Quarto.]) 

2.  Direction,  position. 

"  The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in  it.* 

tihakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  v.  S. 

fiz'-gig  (1),  s.    [FrsHGio.] 

fiz'-gig  (2),  s.    [Fizz,  v.] 

1,  A  gadding,  flirting  girl. 

2.  A  kind  of  firework,  made  mth  damp 
powder,  which  makes  a  fizzing  or  hissing  noise. 

f izz,  fiz,  s.     [Fizz,  v.] 

1.  A  hissing  sound. 

2.  Champagne,  from  the  noise  made  by  it 
when  opened.    (Slang.) 

fizz,  v.i.     [Icel.  fisa;  Dan.  fise.^    [Pist(2),  s.] 

1.  To  make  a  hissing  sound. 

"  Thou  oft  hast  made  thf  fiery  dart 
Fizz  in  the  hollo  rt'-of  his  heart." 

Cotton  :  Burlesque  ujxtn  Burlesque,  p.  249. 

2.  To  fail  in  an  attempt. 

f iz'-zle,  v.i.  [A  frequent,  tcomfizz  (q.v.).]  To 
fizz,  to  hiss. 

fiz'-zle,  s.  [Fizzle,  -u.]  A  state  of  making  a 
fizzing  noise. 

"  Smoking,  and  curling,  and  all  in  Rfizae." 

Barhain  :  I ngoldiby  Legends  ;  Auto-da-fe. 

f^z'-zen-less,  fu^h'-ldn-less,  a.    [  i'issen- 

LESS.] 

fjord,  6-.    [Fiord.] 

flab,  s.    [Flaps.] 

Bot.  :  Some  kind  of  mushroom,  (/amiesou.) 
Apparently  the  same  as  Eng.  Flaps  (q.v.). 

fidib'-ber-gast,  v.t.  [Prob.  from  fiap,  and 
aghast.]  To  strike  with  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment   to  astonish.     (Colloquial.) 

"  Thv  iderman  and  town-councillora  were  what  is 
sometiibes  empliatically  aiyleiA  jlahbergasted :  they 
were  speechless  from  bewilderment." — /Jisraeli:  Con- 
ing»by,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

flab'-bi-ljr,  adv.  {Eng.  fiahhy ;  ~ly.]  In  a 
flabby  manner. 

fl&b'-bl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flabhy  ;  -ness.']  Th(» 
quality  or  state  of  being  flabby. 


nite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  ^vhat,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir.  marine;   go,  p<^t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  worls,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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fl3>l>'-b^,  a.  [A  variant  of  fiappy,  from  Jla,p  = 
to  hang  loosely,]  Soft  and  yielding  ;  hanging 
loosely  by  its  own  weight ;  easily  shaken  or 
yielding  to  the  touch. 

"  Auimal  bodies  are,  in  a  great  measure,  made  up  of 
soft  And  Jlabbif  arxbatADces." —Paley  :  Natural  Theology, 
ch.  ix. 

*  fla'-bel,  *  fla'-ble,  s.  [Lat.  fiabdlum,  =  a 
fan.]    A  fan. 

"  Fanne  or  flable,  wherewyth  wynde  la  made.  Yen- 
Ulabrum. " — Buloet. 

*  fia-beU'»  v.t.  [Lat.  Jldbello,  from  Lat.  flabel- 
lum,  =  a  fan.]    To  fan. 

"It  is  contiuasHly Jla,belled,  blown  upon,  and  aired 
by  the  north  winds."— CTrguftart;  itafietai*,  bk.  L,  ch. 
xxxix. 

flSr-bel-lar'-i-a,  s.    [Lat.  Jlabellum  (q.v.),  and 
fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 
L  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Gorgonidse.     It  was 


FLABELLARIA   TUNB. 

formerly  made  to  cont-ain  the  Fan-corals,  now 
removed  to  the  genus  Rhipidogorgia. 

2.  Palceobot. :  A  genus  believed  to  he  of 
fossil  palms,  founded  by  Count  Sternberg  in 
1823.  Morris,  in  the  British  Fossils,  enume- 
rates two  species  :  one  Flabellaria  borassifolia, 
from  the  coal  measures  of  Whitehaven  and 
Coalbrook  Dale  ;  and  the  other,  F.  lamanonis, 
from  the  Upper  Eocene  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

fla-bel'-late,  a,    [Lat.  fiabellatus,  pa.  par.  of 
Jlabello  =  to  fan.] 

Zool.,  Bat.,  £c.  .  The  same  as  flabelliform 
(q.v.). 

fla-bel-la'-tlon,  $.  [Lat.  ndbellum  =  a  fan  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ation.] 

Surg.  :  The  act  of  keeping  fractured  limbs, 
and  the  dressings  about  them,  cool  by  means 
of  a  fan  or  other  similar  contrivance. 

fl^-bel'-li-form,  a.  [Lat.  jlabellum,  (q.v.),  and 
forma.  =  form,  shape.  ] 

1.  Zool. :  Fan-shaped.    (Owen.) 

2,  Bot.  :  Fan-shaped  ;  plaited  like  the  rays 
of  a  fan.  Example,  the  leaf  of  Borassus  Jiabel- 
li/ormis. 

fla-bel'-liim,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  small  fan  or  fly-flap.  ] 

1.  Eccles.  &  Ch.  Hist.  : 

(1)  Sing. :  An  ecclesiastical  fan,  formed  in 
Rome  of  peacocks'  feathers,  and,  in  other 
Obediences,  of  metal ;  anciently  used  to  drive 
away  flies  and  other  insects  from  the  chalice 
during  the  Sacred  Mysteries.  The  ministry  of 
the  flabelluni  was  primarily  confided  to  the 
deacon,  though  afterwards,  in  the  Latin 
Church,  it  mi^ht  be  exercised  by  any  person 
who  had  received  the  tonsure.  The  Greeks 
and  Armenians  are  the  only  Christians  who 
make  use  of  the  fiabellum. 

(2)  PI.  :  Two  fans  of  peacocks'  feathers, 
borne  before  the  Pope  on  solemn  festivals. 
(Martigny.) 

2.  Zool.  £&  PalKont. :  A  genus  of  Actiuozoa, 
family  Turbinolidse.  It  has  existed  from 
Eocene  times  till  now. 

fl^b'-er-gast,  v.t,    [Flabbergast.] 

*  flab'-ile,  a.  [Lat.  Jlabilis  =  airy,  from  Jlo  = 
to  blow.]  Blown  about  by  the  wind ;  subject 
to  be  blown  about. 

fl^C'-9id,  «-.     [O.  Fr.  Jlaccide,  from  Lat.  flac- 
cidiis,  from  Jlaccus  =  flabby,  hanging  loosely.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Soft  and  weak  ;  flabby  ;  drooping;  hang- 
ing loosely  and  flabbily. 

"The,fiaccid,  shrunk. 
And  withered  JuuBcle. '       Cowper :  Task,  i.  392.  - 


*  2.  Weakened,  relaxed,  faint. 

"His  wonted  fervent  desires  to  turn  others  to  God 
gXSiV Jiaccid."—Goodunn :  IVorks,  voL  iL,  pt.  iv.,  p.  350. 

n.  Bot. :  Relaxed  from  want  of  moisture. 

flac-yid'-i-t^,  s.     [Eng.  flaccid;  -ity.]     The 
quality  or  .state  of  being  flaccid  ;  flaccidness. 
"There  is  neither  fluxion  nor  pain,  hut  fiacddity 
joined  with  inaenBibUity,"— Wiseman.-  Surgery. 

flac'-9id-ly,  adv.  [Eng,  flaccid;  -ly.]  In  a 
flaccid,  loose,  or  flabby  manner. 

flac^9id~-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flaccid ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flaccid,  flabby,  or 
lax  ;  want  of  stiff"ness  or  firmness. 

*  flack,  *  flacke,  v.i.  [leel.  flalcka  ;  Sw. 
flacka;  Dan.  flakke;  0.  H.  Ger.  flacken.]  To 
flutter ;  to  palpitate  ;  to  move  rapidly. 

"Her  herte  also  to Jlacke  and  bete."    Qower,  iii  315. 

*  flack'~er,  v.i.  [Ger.  flackeren.]  To  flutter 
about  as  a  bird.     [Flacke.] 

"  Foles  in  ioiea  jlakerande  bitwene," 

Early  Eng.  AlUt.  Poems:  Cleanness,  l.ifiS. 

^flack'-«t,  *  flack-at,  s.  [O.  Fr.  flasquet, 
dimin.  of  flasque  =  a  flask.]  A  little  flask  or 
flagon. 

"  An  asse  laden  with  bread,  and  Ajtackat  of  wyne." 
—Bible  {15M),  1  Samuel  xvi. 

fla-cour'-te-BB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  flacourt{ia\ 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Flacourtiacese  (q.v.).  They 
have  several  styles  and  stigmas  and  succulent 
fruit. 

fla-cour'-ti-a,  s.  [Named  after  Etienne  de 
Flacourt,  Director  of  the  French  East  India 
Company,  who  headed  an  expedition  to  Mada- 
gascarin  A.D.  1648,  and  wrote  an  account  of  it.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Fla- 
courtiacese. It  consists  of  shrubs  or  trees. 
The  fruits  of  Flacourtia  Ramontchi,  sapida, 
and  sepiaria  are  eaten.  The  young  leaves  and 
leaves  of  F.  cataphracta  are  astringent  and 
stomachic,  and  are  prescribed  in  parts  of 
India  for  diarrhcEa  and  general  debility. 
{Lindley.) 

fla~cdur-ti-a'-9e-8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fla- 
lourti{a),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutt*.  -acere.] 

Bot. :  Bixads,  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Violales.  It  consists  of  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  with  simple  alternate  often 
leathery  and  dotted  leaves ;  sepals  4  to  7  ; 
petals  4  to  7  ;  stamens,  the  same  number,  or  a 
multiple  of  it ;  ovary  roundish  celled,  sessile, 
with  parietal  placenta  ;  fruit  fleshy  and  inde- 
hiscent  or  capsular,  l-celled,  4  or  5  valved. 
Found  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world.  Known 
species  about  100.  Some  are  bitter  and  astrin- 
gent ;  others  yield  eatable  fruits.  [Bixa, 
Flacourtia.]  The  order  is  divided  into  four 
tribes,  Bixese,  Prockese,  Flacourtese,  and 
Erythrospermeae. 

flag  (1),  *  flagg,  v.i.  &  t.    [A  weakened  form 
of  flack  or  fiacke  (q.v.).] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  hang  loosely,  without  stifiiiess  or  ten- 
sion. 

*'  Their  drowsy,  slow,  kuA flagging  wiuga 
Clii*  dead  men's  graves. 

Shaketp. :  Zffenry  VI.,  Iv.  1. 

2.  To  grow  spiritless  or  dejected. 
"  Thus  reputation  is  a  spur  to  wit, 

And  some  v/it&fiag  through  fear  of  losing  it  " 

Cowper :  Table  Talk,  520.  521. 

3.  To  fail ;  to  lose  strength ;  to  droop ;  to  sink. 
"By  that  time  the  Cameronians  were  reduced  nearlv 

to  their  last  flask  of  powder;  but  their  spirit  never 
fiugged."—Macaiilay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  To  become  or  be  dull,  cheerless,  or  dis- 
pirited. 

"  For  you  the  hours  of  labour  do  not  JUig" 

Words-worth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

5.  To  grow  stale  or  uninteresting :  to  lose 
interest. 

iaSd.^-XX  "'  **"'  *°™  ^'^"^  ^  ^^  ^^  «"^^ 
*  B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  let  fall  iuto  feebleness  :  to  allow  to 
droop. 

"  >?'  *""»S?  i""™.*'"!  arm  thy  potent  eye 

Bluat  iliop  their  <iuivers,  Jlag  theirwiugB,  kid  die  ■• 
„    „  J^rior  ;  An  Ode. 

2.  To  enervate ;  to  enfeeble  ;  to  exhaust. 

"Nothing  ao.;!aj«  the  spirits  .  .  as  intense  stuilir. - 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriininates  between  to  ton 
to  droop,  to  drop,  and  to  languish  ■  "  In  the 
proper   application   nothing  Jkigs   but   that 


which  can  be  distended  and  made  to  flutter 
by  the  wind,  as  the  leaves  of  plants  when 
they  are  in  want  of  water  or  in  a  weakly  con- 
dition ;  hence  figuratively  the  spirits  are  said 
to  Jiag :  nothing  is  said  to  droop  but  that  the 
head  of  which  can  drop  in  this  manner ;  the 
snowdrop  droops,  and  flowers  will  generally 
droop  from  excess  of  drought  or  heat ;  the 
spirits  in  the  same  manner  are  said  to  droop, 
wtiich  expresses  more  than  to  jlag ;  the  human 
body  also  droops  when  the  strength  fails  :  lan- 
guish is  a  still  stronger  expression  than  droop, 
and  is  applicable  principally  to  persons  ;  some 
languish  in  sickness,  some  in  prison,  and  some 
in  a  state  of  distress  :  to  pine  is  to  be  in  a 
state  of  wearing  pain  which  is  mostly  of  a 
mental  nature  ;  a  child  may  pine  when  absent 
from  all  its  friends,  and  supposing  itself  de- 
serted."   {Crabi :  Eng.  Synon.) 

fl&g  (2),  v.t.    [Flao  (3),  s.]    To  pave  or  ky 
with  flags  or  flagstones. 

"A  white  stone   used  tor  flagging  floors."— ITood 
ward  :  On  Fossils. 

*  flSg  (3),   v.t.    [Flag  (1),  s.]    To  ornament, 
deck  out,  or  adorn  with  flags. 

fl&g  (1),  s.  [Dan.  flag;  Sw.  flagg ;  But.  vlag; 
Ger.  Jlagge:  from  the  same  root  as  flag  (1),  v.] 
1.  An  ensign  or  colours ;  a  piece  of  cloth, 
either  plain  or  coloured,  and  having  certain 
figures,  lines,  or  marks  painted  or  worked  on 
it ;  a  banner  indicating  nationality,  occupa- 
tion, or  intelligence.  Flags  of  nationality  are 
standards,  ensigns,  pennants  (pendants),  jacks. 
Flags  of  occupation  indicate  service,  as  war, 
merchant,  despatch,  pilot,  yacht-squadron, 
liners,  &o.  Flags  of  intelligence  are  of  various 
colours  and  of  three  shapes  :  square,  pointed, 
and  burgee.  They  are  used  in  various  combi- 
nations to  transmit  messages  according  to  a 
printed  or  secret  code.  The  standard  (military 
or  naval)  is  a  war  flag.  The  ensign  is  national. 
It  has  the  Union  in  the  upper  corner  next  tlie 
start",  the  other  portion  of  the  flag  being  de- 
nominated the  fly.  Flags  with  special  designs 
are  used  on  particular  occasions,  as  the  flag 
known  as  the  Blue-peter  indicates  that  the 
vessel  is  about  to  sail.  It  is  a  blue  flag  with  a 
white  square  in  the  middle.  Flags  are  also  used 
singly  or  in  combinations  for  signals,  numbers, 
&c.  In  the  Biitish  navy  an  admiral  of  the  fleet 
flies  the  Union  flag,  in  which  the  crosses  of 
St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick  aie 
blended.  An  admiral's  flag  is  flown  at  the 
maintop-gallant  mast-head  ;  a  vice-admiral's 
at  the  foretop-gallant  mast-head,  and  a  rear- 
admiral's  at  the  mizentop-gallant  mast-head. 
The  royal  standard  is  only  flown  when  the  sove- 
reign or  one  of  the  royal  family  is  on  board. 

"  Never  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  a  European 
fl^ff-  Tennyson  :  Locksley  Hall,  161. 

*  2.  The  wing  or  pinion  of  a  bird. 

"To  renew 
Her  hroken  flags."       Quarles:  Emblem,  ill.  1. 

3.  The  uneven  end  of  an  uncut  tuft  of  hair 
on  a  brush. 

IT  (1)  To  strike  or  lower  the  flag:  To  pull  the 
flag  down  in  token  of  respect,  surrender  or 
submission. 

(2)  To  dip  the  flag :  To  lower  it  for  a  brief 
space  as  a  salute  or  mark  of  respect. 

(3)  To  hang  the  flag  half-mast  high :  To  raise 
It  only  halfway  up  the  staff',  as  a  token  of 
mourning. 

*  flag-faUen,  *  flag-falne,  a.    Out  of 

employment,  from  flags  being  exhibited  on 
the  roofs  of  play-houses  when  there  were  ner- 
formances  at  them. 

/JKVasMr^"--''""'  ■^'"'"•"-'So.rt^.-  Search 

flag-feather,  s.  A  feather  of  a  bird's 
wing  next  to  the  body. 

flag-Ueutenant,  s. 

Naut.  :  An  officer  in  immediate  attendance 
upon  an  admiral,  and  holding  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  him  to  that  held  by  the  aide- 
de-camp  of  a  general.  Through  him  all  orders 
are  communicated  to  the  commanders  of  the 
ships  under  the  admiral's  command. 

flag-oflacer,  ». 

Naut  :  A  commander  of  a  squadron :  an 
admiral,  vice-admiral,  or  rear-admiral. 

flag-ship,  s. 

Naut.:  The  ship  which  carries  the  flae 
officer,  or  commander  of  the  squadron 

BU?i4Zt%y.'^  "  "'"'  Ver«.illes."_j,;oai«a,.- 
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flag-staff,  s.  The  pole  or  staff  on  which 
a  nag  is  displayed, 

■  V  "  9^^"^  *^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^"  ^'^^  French  fiag-staves  taken 
^_  the  gamsou  in  a  desperate  BnUyZ-Macaulay  : 

fl^g  (2),  5.  [From  Eng.  flag  -  to  hang 
loose,  to  bend  down  {Mahn).  Skeat  considers 
it  the  same  word  as  Jiag  =  an  ensign,  and 
thinks  that  it  is  named  from  waving  iu  the 
wind.] 

Bot.  (Either  flag  or  flags) :  The  genus  Iris, 
specially  (1)  Iris  pseudaconis  and  /.  fcetidis- 
si.im,  (2)  the  leaves  of  Typlut  latifolia,  (3)  Aira 
ccespitosa  (?).    (Britten  &  Holland. ) 

"She  took  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  and  laid  it  in  the 
flags  by  the  river's  brink."— £a:odiw  ii.  3. 

If  Bot. :  The  genus  Gladiolus  is  popularly 
known,  as  the  Corn  Flag ;  Aconis  oalaimts  as 
the  Myrtle  Flag  and  Sweet  Flag  ;  Iris  psevda- 
corus  as  the  "Water  Flag,  Wild  Flag,  and  Yellow 
Flag ;  and  (in  America)  Typlia  latifolia  as  Cat- 
tail Flag.    (Britten  &  Holland,  &c.) 

fl^S  (3),   s.      [Properly  a  thin  slice  of  turf  or 
\  stone ;   Icel.  flagct  =  a  flag  or  slab  of  stone, 

from  jlakna  =  to  split  or  flake  off.]    The  same 

as  Flagstone  (q.v.). 

"  Flagstone  will  not  split,  as  slate  does,  being  found 
formed  iutoMags,  or  thin  plates,  which  are  no  other 
than  30  inauy  strata,"— IT oodwurd  ;  On  Fosxils. 

flS.g'-bro6m,  s.  [Eng.  Jlag,  and  hroom.]  A 
broom  for  sweeping  flags  or  pavements ;  it  is 
commonly  made  of  birch-twigs. 

*  flag'-e-let,  s.    [Flageolet.] 
fla-gel'-la,  s.  pi    [Flagellum.] 

*  flag'-el-lant-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  flagellant ;  -is'r-t:  ] 
Tne  doctrines  or  practices  of  the  Flagellants. 
(Kingsley.) 

Flag'-el-lantS,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  Flagellant  (sing.), 
from  Lat  Jlagellantes,  pi.  oi fl/xgdlans  =  whip- 
ping, pr.  par.  of  flagello  =  to  whip  ;  flagellum 
=  a  M'hip,  a  scourge.  ] 

C7i.  Hist.  :  A  Christian  sect  which  arose  in 
1260  at  Perugia,  called  by  the  French  Perouse, 
and  spread  throughout  and  beyond  Italy.  Its 
adherents,  who  saw  a  plague  raging,  and  more- 
over expected  the  world  speedily  to  terminate, 
believed  that  they  could  propitiate  the  Divine 
Being  by  walking  in  procession  with  only  a 
cloth  tied  roimd  them,  and  flagellating  their 
bare  shoulders  with  whips,  which  tliey  carried. 
At  first  they  were  noted  for  sanctity,  and 
made  many  converts  even  from  the  most 
abandoned  classes,  but  doubtful  characters 
beginning  to  join  their  ranks,  they  fell  into 
disrepute,  and  were  restrained  from  their  pro- 
cessions by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities, then  the  sect  gradually  died  away.  The 
terror  produced  by  the  dreadful  di.sease  called 
the  Black  Death,  which  destroyed  many  mil- 
lions of  people  iu  Em-opc  between  1348  and 
1351.  produced  a  revival  of  the  flagellation 
mania,  which  spread  over  most  of  Europe, 
and  was  attended  by  greater  extravagances 
tlmn  before.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  a 
band  of  120  Flagellants,  male  and  female, 
made  their  apiiparance  in  London  on  a  mis- 
sionary enteipjise.  They  marched  in  proces- 
sinn  through  the  streets,  singing  a  hymn. 
Then  they  scourged  each  other,  trusting  that 
the  spectacle  might  prove  contagious.  But 
our  sober-minded  countrymen  could  not  be 
induced  either  to  flagellate  themselves  or  sub- 
mit to  be  flagellated  by  others,  and  the 
strangers  had  to  leave  the  country  without 
having  made  even  one  proselyte.  In  1349, 
Clement  VII.  declared  the  Flagellants  heretics, 
and  took  steps  to  repress  them.  In  1414  an 
effort  was  made  in  Tlmringia  to  revive  them 
anew,  but  the  burning  alive  of  their  leader, 
Conrad  Schmidt,  and  ninety  of  his  followers 
in  part  thwarted  the  project,  though  even 
then  the  extirpation  of  the  sect  was  found  a 
work  of  extreme  difficulty. 

flag-el-lar'-i-a,  s.    [Lat.  flagellum),  and  fem. 

■  pL  adj.  suff.  -a'ria.  In  allusion  to  the  long, 
flexible  branches.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Commelynaces,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  botanists,  of  Juncace^.  The 
leaves  of  Flagellaria  indica  are  said  to  be  as- 
tringent and  vulnerary.    (Lindley.) 

aa-gel-la'-ta,  s.  pi.  [LRt.  Jlag€ll(a)  [Flagel- 
LUM],  and  pi.' adj.  sufF.  -ata.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Infusoria  famished  with 
flagella  [Flagellum,  L  2.],  which  are  often 
accompanied  by  cilia.  Both  are  used  as  organs 
of  locomotion. 


fl^g'-el-late,  a.    [Flagellata.] 

Zool  :  Furnished  with  Flagella  (q.v.) 

fl^g-el-late»  v.t.     [Lat.  Jlagellatus,   pa.  par. 

of  fl/igello  =■  to  whip,  to  beat ;  flagellum  =  a 
scourge,]    To  whip,  to  beat,  to  scotu-ge. 

flag-el-la'-tion,    o-.      [Lat.  fl^gellatio,    from 
jlagellatus,  pa.  par.  of  fl/igello.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Theactof  beating,  whijiping, 
or  scourging;  a  scourging  or  flogging;  tlie 
use  of  the  whip  or  scourge. 

"  He  underwent  those  previous  pains  which  custom- 
arily autecede  that  suffering,  as  Jlagellation  and  bear- 
ing of  the  cross. "—Pearson  .'  On  the  Creed,  art.  4. 

2.  Religions :  Flagellation  is  said  to  have 
been  practised  from  religious  motives  among 
the  old  Egyptians.  It  entered  the  Christian 
Church  about  a.d.  400.  About  a.d.  1056  Car- 
dinal Peter  Damian  de  Honestis  greatly  com- 
mended it.  At  a  later  period  it  met  with  the 
approval  of  Cardinal  Baronius  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  thir- 
teenth it  had  become  the  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity of  the  sect  called  in  consequence 
Flagellants  (q.v.). 

fl3,g'-el-la-tdr,    s.      [Lat.]      One  who   uses 
flagellation  ;  one  who  scourges  or  whips. 

*  fla-gel'le,  s.    [Lat.  flagellum ;  ItsLl.  flagello.} 
A  scourge,  a  whip. 

"  Tak  this  JlageUe  devoutly  in  thy  hond." 

Lydgate  :  Minor  i'oems,  p.  146. 

fla-gel'-U-fomi,  a.      [Lat.  flagelli,  genit.  of 
'flagelhtm,  and/onraa  =  a  form.] 

Bot. :  Whii)-shaped  ;  long,  taper,  and  supple, 
like  the  thong  of  a  whip.  Example,  the  stem 
uf  Vinca.  The  term  is  confined  to  stems  and 
roots.    (Lindley.) 

fla-gel'-lum  (PI.  fla-gel'-la),  s.     [Lat.,  =. 
a  whip,  a  scourge.] 
I.  Zoology : 

1.  Sing,  (flagellum)  : 

(1)  The  outer  portion  of  a  geniculate  an- 
tenna in  inM'cts  and  amphipods. 

(2)  One  of  the  bristles  described  under  2. 
(Nicholson.) 

(3)  The  whip-like  appendage  to  the  pilidium 
in  the  larva  of  the  scolecid  genus  Nemertes. 
(HiLxley.) 

2.  PI.  (flagella) :  Long,  whip-like  bristles 
occurring  in  the  order  of  Infusoria,  called  in 
consequence  Flagellata  (q.v.). 

II,  Botany : 

1.  One  of  the  trailing  shoots  of  a  vine. 
(Lindley.) 

2.  (Less  properly) :  The  runner  of  a  straw- 
berry or  any  similar  plant. 

*  3.  (PI. ) :  The  twigs  or  youngest  shoots  of 
branches  ;  the  ramuli,  or  branchlets. 

flag'-eo-let,  *flag-e-let,   ""  flag-el-late, 

s.  [Fr.  flageolet  =  a  pipe  or  whistle  ;  dimin.  of 
O.  Fr.  Jlageol,  from  a  supposed  Low  Lat. 
^flautiolns,  dimin.  offlauta  =  a  flute.] 

Music  : 

1.  A  small  pipe  with  a  mouth-piece  inserted 
in  a  bulb  (hence  tlie  derivation  of  the  name 
from  the  same  root  from  which  the  word 
flagon  comes),  producing  a  shrill  sound,  simi- 


flageolet. 

lar,  but  much  softer  in  quality  than  that  pro- 
duced from  the  flauto  piccolo.  It  is  an 
instrument  of  English  invention,  and  was 
formerly  employed  in  the  orchestra.  The  ob- 
bligato  in  the  song,  "O,  ruddier  than  the 
cherry,"  in  Handel's  Ads  and  Galatea,  is  for 
a  flageolet. 

2.  The  tone  produced  from  a  violin  by 
lightly  pressing  the  bow  near  the  bridge  upon 
lightly-touched  strings,  is  called  flageolet  or 
flute  tone.     (Stainer  &  Barret.) 

flageolet  tones,  s.  pi. 

Music:  The  natural  harmonics  of  stringed 
instruments,  so  called  from  their  pure  flute- 
like quality  of  tone. 

*  flag-et,  s.     [Flacket.]    a  small  flagon. 
"  Tlha  flagetes  hem  bifor  faire  doun  he  settes." 

William  of  Paleme,  1,892. 

*flS.gged(l),  a.   [Eng.^aff(l),  s. ; -ed.]    Decked 
out  or  ornamented  with  flags  ;  bearing  a  flag. 
"Some^aff^erf  admiral."       Cowper  :  Tardley  Oak. 


^  flS.gged   (2),   a.      [Eng.  flag  (2),  s.  ;    -eci.] 
Planted  or  furnished  with  flags. 
"The  waters  are  j'to^i^fld  about  with  calamus-'—^tfcZyrt. 

flagged  (3),  a.  [Eng.  fl^g  (3),  s. ;  -"^.1  Paved 
or  laid  down  with  flagstones. 

flag'-gi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flaggy ;  -7iess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flaggy ;  limberness, 
laxity  ;  loss  or  want  of  tension. 

flagg'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Flag  (1),  ii.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C,  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming 

lax  or  drooping. 

flagg'-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Flag  (2),  v.] 
A,  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  sxLhsiantive : 

1.  The  act  of  laying  or  paving  with  flag- 
stones. 

2.  Flagstones  collectively  ;  the  pavement  of 
the  sidewalks  of  a  street. 

flagg'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flagging  (I) ;  -ly.} 
In  a  flagging,  drooping,  or  weary  manner. 

fl^g'-gy  (1)-  "-     [Eng.  flag  (1),  v. ;  -y.] 

1.  Drooping,  flagging,  lax,  Aveak,  limber ; 
without  stiffness  or  tension. 

"That  basking  in  the  sun  thy  bees  may  lie, 
And  resting  there,  theh-fiaggy  jjinions  diy." 

Dryden  :  Virgil;  Georgiciv.  40. 

2.  Weak  in  taste ;  insipid. 

"  Graft  an  apple-cion  upon  the  stock  of  a  colewort, 
and  it  will  bear  a  great  Jlaggy  apple." — Bacon. 

flS,g'-gy  (2),  *  flag-gle,  a.  [Eng.  flag  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Like  a  flag:  broad. 

"  Plantaines  that  have  a  "broiid  Jlag gie  leaf." — PuT' 
chas .  Pilgrimage,  bk.  vi,,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Consisting  of  flags  ;  full  of  flags. 

"  He  sette  out  hym  in  the^^i  place  of  the  briuke 
of  the  flode."— IFj/c^i^e.'  £xodiis  ii.  3. 

*  flag'-i-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  flagltatus,  pa.  par.  of 
flagito.]  To  demand  fiercely,  or  with  importu- 
nity.    (Carlyle.) 

*  flag-i-ta'-tion,  s,  [Lat.  flagitatio.]  The  act 
of  demanding  with  violence,  fierceness,  or 
importunity. 

fia-gi'-tious,  *  fla-gi-cious,  a.  [Lat.  fla- 
gitiosiis,  from  flagitlum  —  a  disgraceful  act, 
from  _/i£((7iio  =  to  act  with  violence,  from  the 
same  root  asflagro  =  to  burn  ;  Ital.  flagizioso; 
Sp.  flagicioso.] 

1.  Exceedingly  disgraceful ;  wicked,  atro- 
cious ;  heinous,  flagrant,  villanous. 

"In  this  perplexity  Ashley  and  Clifford  proposed  a 
fiagitious  breach  of  public  iAifh-'^—MacaijUny :  Bist. 
Eng.,  ch.  it 

*  2.  Deeply  criminal  or  guilty. 

"  He  dies,  sad  outcast  of  each  church  and  state, 
And  harder  still,  fiagitious  yet  not  great." 

Pope  :  Moral  Assays,  i.  205. 

*  3.  Marked  or  characterized  by  disgraceful 
or  scandalous  crimes  or  conduct. 

"  Discbarge  that  rage  on  more  provoking  crimes. 
Nor  fear  a  dearth  in  theae  flagitious  times. " 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Criticism,  529. 

^  For  the  diff'erence  between  ^(/iiiows  and 
heinous,  see  Heinous. 

*  flSr-gi'-tious-ly,  adv.  ['Euq.  flagitious ; -ly.} 
In  an  atrocious,  villanous,  or  heinously  dis- 
graceful manner. 


^  fla-gi'-tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flagitious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  flagitious  ;  ex- 
treme wickedness,  atrocity,  villany. 


fiag'-man^  s.    [Eng.  ^ag;  -man.] 

1.  One  who  attends  to,  or  makes  signals 
with  flags. 

*  2.  An  admiral ;  a  vice-admiral ;  a  flag- 
officer. 

"  He  was  akind  ot  flagman."— Gentleman  Instructed, 
p.  sas. 

flS.g'-on,  *  flag-gon,  s.    [Fr.  flacon,  from  Low 

Lat.  flasco  =  a  large  flask  ;  flascus,  fl^asco  =  a 

flask;  Ital.  &  Sp.  ^asco.]     [Flask.]    A  vessel 

with  a  narrow  mouth,  used  for  holding  liquors. 

"  A  mad  rogue,  a'  poured  n  flagon  of  Bheuish  on  my 

head  once." — Shakesp. :  Bamlet,  v.  1. 

*  fla'-gran9e,  s.    [Lat.  flagrantia.]  Flagrancy. 
"They  bring  to  him  a  woman  taken  in  the  flagrance 
of  her  adultery."— flp,  Ball :  Contemp.  ;  Womantaktni 
in  Adultery. 


lEte,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian ;  se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.   qu  =-  kw. 
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fla-gran-9y,  s.  [Lat.  Jlagrantia,  from  Jla- 
grans,'i>T.  par.  of  Jktgro  ~  to  burn.] 

*  1.  Lit.  :  A  burning,  a  heat ;  fire. 

"  Lviat  cft^^seth  njUtijrancy  in  the  eyea,  as  the  sight 
and  the  touch  are  the  things  desired,  and  therefore  the 
spirits  resort  to  those  pai-ts/'—tf aeon;  JVa(.ii'i8(.,S  722. 

2.  Fig. :  Heiuousness,  atrocity,   exceeding 
■wickedness  ;  flagitiousness. 

'"Fhe/lagranc!/  aud  dangerous  consequence  of  what 
■wna  doing. 'Steel :  Apology.    (Pref.) 

fla -grant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  jiagrans,  pr. 
par.  oijlagro  —  to  burn  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  fiagrante.] 

*  I.  Lit. :  Burning,  blazing. 
II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Burning,  ardent,  eager,  heated. 

*'  With  fixt  and  steady  thoughts,  with  flagrant  love 
and  iutire  devotion  of  soul."— ScoK  .■  Christian  Life, 
jjt.  i.,  ch.  V. 

*  2.  Glowing,  flushed,  red. 

*  3.  Raging  hotly  or  fiuioiisly :  as,  A  war 
was  jkigrant. 

4.  Heinous,  glaring ;  openly  or  glaringly 
wicked ;  flagitious. 

'^  A.  flagrant  act  of  iujustice." — Bp.  Beard:  Christ 
driving  the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the  Temple. 

flar-gran'-te  bel'-lo,  phr.  [Lat.]  With  the 
war  raging  at  the  time. 

fla-gran'-te  de-Hc'-to,  phr.    [Lat.] 

Law :  In  the  very  act  of  committing  a  crime. 
1[  Taken  flagrante  delicto :  Caught  in  the  act. 

fla'-grant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flagrant;  -ly.]  In 
a  flagi'ant  manner  ;  heinously,  glaringly,  uoto- 
riouHly. 

"They  were  &ix\y  a.n<X  flagrantly  corruijted."— Jfar- 
burton:  Diirine  Legation,  bk.  ii,,  tli.  iv. 

*  fia'-grate,  v.t.  [Lat.  Jlagratus,  pa.  par.  of 
ftagro=to  burn.]    To  bum. 

*  fla-gra'-tion,  a,  [Flagrate.]  A  burning  ; 
a  conflagration. 


fl^g-side,  s.  [Eng.  flag,  and  side.]  A  term 
applied  to  that  side  of  a  split  haddock  which 
is  free  from  bone. 

flag'-stone,  s.    [Eng.  flag  (1),  and  stone.'l 

1.  Lithology : 

(1)  Gen.  :  Any  rock  so  laminated  as  to  split 
into  large  thin  layers.  Clay-slate  does  so,  some 
limestones  and  some  sandstones. 

(2)  Spec. :  A  laminated  kind  of  sandstone. 

2.  Comm.  :  Any  rock  which  can  be  split 
into  flags  for  pavements  or  courtyards. 

fl^g'-worm,  s.  [Eng.  flag  (2),  and  worm.]  A 
worm,  as  its  name  imports,  occurring  among 
the  aquatic  plants  called  Flags.  The  terni  is 
used  by  Walton  in  his  Atigler,  but  the  allusion 
is  too  vague  to  enable  one  to  identify  the 
worm  or  larva  intended. 

"  He  will  in  the  three  hot  months  hite  at  a  flag- 
worm,  or  a  green  gentle."—  Walton  :  Angler. 

*flale,s.    [Flay.] 

*  flail,  *  flayl,  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  flaieler,  flaeler, 
from  Lat.  .^^e//o.]  [Flail,  s.]  To  strike  or 
beat  as, with  a  flail. 

"  In  au  od  comer  for  Mara  they  be  BteTaiu.ly6flayling 
Hudge  spoakd  and  chanots." 

Stanyhurst :  Conceites,  p.  133. 

flail,  *  flayle,  *  fleghl,  *  fleyl,  *  fleyle,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  flael,  fl£biel,  from  Lat.  flagellum  =  a 
whip,  a  scourge;  O.  H.  Ger.  flegil;  Dut. 
vlegel;  Port.  &-Ital.  fl/xgello  ;  O.  Sp.  fiagelo  ; 
Fr.  fleau.] 

1.  Agric. :  A  wooden  instrument  used  for 
threshing  grain  by  hand.  The  flail  consists 
of  the  hand-stafl"  and  the  souple,  or  swiple, 
which  are  joined  by  a  piece  of  whang  or  eel- 
skin  to  a  swivel  call  the  hooding. 

"  Some  injury  done  to  8ickle,/a«,  or  scythe." 

WordaiDorth :  Michael. 

*  2.  Old  Arm.. :  An  ancient  weapon  used  in 
war.    It  was  a  club  anned   with    spikes   of 
iron,  and  swinging  from  the  end  of  a  large 
handle,  like  the  morning-stars  of  the  Loudon 
train-bands,  three  centuries  since. 
"  But  when  they  thought  on  Talus  hands  to  lay, 
He  with  his  yTonflaUe  amongst  them  thoudred," 
Spender  :  F.  Q.,  V.  v,  19. 

*  flail'-^,  a.  [Eng.  flail ;  -y.]  Acting  like  a 
flail.    (Vicars.) 

*  flaine,  pa.  par.    [Flay,  v.] 

*  flair,  *  flaire,  v.  &  s.    [Flare,  v.  &  s.] 


*  flaire,  *  flayre,  s.     [0.  Fr.  flxiir,  from  Lat. 
flagro.]    A  smell,  an  odour. 

"Syche  a  vennymous  yiayre  flowefrohis  lyiipez." 
3/orte  Arthure,  772. 

""flaite,  *flayte,  v.(.     [From^iee  (q.v.).]    To 
scare,  to  terrify. 

"  Desire  God  to  fiayte  and  gaster  thee  out  of  that 
lap  aud  bosom  as  Sampson  out  of  Dalilah's." — Rogers  : 
in  Q'rench:  On  some  Def.  in  ov,r  Eng.  Met.,  p.  13. 

1[  Now  confined  tn  the  North  country. 

flake  (1),  s.  [Lit.  a  piece  stripped  off,  from  the 
vei'b,  which  appears  in  flxiy ;  Icel.  flaga  =  a 
flag  or  slab  of  stone  ;  flx'.kna  =  to  flake  off,  to 
split;  fl/j-gna  =  to  flake  off;  Sw.  fl^ga  =  a 
flaw,  a  crack,  a  flake ;  jta^TWi  =  to  peel  off.] 
[Flag  (3),  s.,  Flay,  Flaw.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  thin,  scale-like  mass  of  anything;  a 
small  flat  particle  of  anything  loosely  held 
together  like  a  flock  of  wool ;  a  flock,  a  scale. 

"  Thicker,  like  the  flakes 
In  a  fall  of  snow."     Tennyson  :  Lucretius,  169. 

2.  A  small  particle  of  fire,  or  burning  matter 
detached  and  flying  off. 

"  The  bellying  clouds 
Burst  into  rain,  or  gild  their  sable  skirts 
With  fiakes  of  mddy  fire." 

SomeroUe:  To  Sir  A.  Oughton. 

*  3.  A  flash. 

"  Ever  and  auoiie  the  rosy  red 
Flasbt  through  her  iace,  as  it  had  beeiie  a.flaJce 
Of  lightuiug.  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  6. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arclios.ol.  :  A  small  fragment  of  stone 
chipped  off"  by  ancient  man  in  forming  flint  or 
other  stone  implements.  Used  chiefly  as  au 
element  in  the  compound  Flint-flake  (q.v.). 

2.  Hortic.  (PI.) :  One  of  the  three  divisions 
under  which  the  endless  varies  of  Carnation, 
Dianthiis  caryophyllus,  are  arranged,  the  others 
being  Bizarres  and  Picotees.  Flakes  have 
two  colours  only,  and  their  stripes  are  large, 
going  quite  through  the  leaves.  They  are 
sub-divided  into  scarlet,  pink,  purple,  yellow, 
and  other  flakes.    (Loudon.) 

flake-white,  s. 

Painting  :  A  pigment  consisting  of  English 
white  lead  in  the  form  of  scales  or  plates.  It 
is  an  oxidized  carbonate  of  lead.  When  levi- 
gated, it  is  called  body-white.  The  name 
flake-white  is  derived  from  the  figure  of  the 
pigment.     (Weale.) 

flake  (2),  s.     [Icel.  fleki  ~  a  flake  or  hurdle.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  portable  fencing  or  hurdle. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Fish-curing  :  A  platform  of  slats,  wands, 
or  hurdles,  on  which  fish  is  placed  to  dry  ;  a 
fish-flake. 

2.  Naut, :  A  stage  suspended  over  the  side 
of  a  ship  for  the  convenience  of  tlie  paiutei-s 
or  caulkers. 

*  flake,  v.t.  &  i.    [Flake  (l),  s.] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  form  into  flakes  or  loose 
particles. 

"  From  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclement  blow, 
Mould  the  round  hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  snow." 
Pope :  Botner ;  Odyssey  iv.  772. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  break  up  or  separate  into 
flakes  ;  to  peel  or  scale  off. 

flak'-l-ness,    s.      [Eng.  fl/xky ;    -ness.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flaky. 

flak'-^,  s.     [Eng,  ^afc(e);  -y.\ 

1.  Lying  in  flakes,  layers,  or  strata ;  flake- 
like. 

"  To  bring  it  to  a.fla3cy  consistency."— Browne  .■  TuZ- 
gar  Errours,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  Consisting  of  flakes  or smallloose  masses ; 
hanging  loosely  together. 

"  Till,  dark  above  aud  white  below. 
Decided  drives  the^t^  snow." 

Scott:  MarmioJi,  iv.   (lutrod.f 

*  flSin,  s.  &  a.    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

A,  As  subst. :  A  lying  story  or  fable  ;  a 
false  pretext,  a  lie  ;  deception. 

"  Bear  witness  if  I  tell  a  flam." 

Swift :  Birtliday  Song. 

B.  As  adj. :  Lying,  false,  deceitful. 

"She  addeth  a. flam  story."— iTproi,  inffarl.  MisceU 
VI.  224. 

"^flS^m,  v.t.      [Flam,  s.]     To  deceive  with  a 
lie  ;  to  impose  upon,  to  cheat. 

i^r-i.!.         ,^     .^  ,    X       "Then^ffnnieoff 
With  an  old  witcn,  two  wives,  and  Wiunifrede  " 
Ford:  Witch  of  Edijiontoji,  ii.  2. 


*  flaman,  s.    [Flamingo.] 


flam'-ant,  «.      [Fr.  fl^imbant  —  flaming,  blaz- 
ing.] ' 

Her. :  Flaming,  burning,  blazing  ;  as  a  torch, 
a  firebrand,  &c. 

flamb,  v.t.    [Flame,  v.]     {Scotch.) 

1.  To  baste. 

"She  had  just  heen  Jla7nbing  {anglicS  baiting)  the 
roast,"— ^coH  .■  Bride  of  Lainmermoor,  cli.  xiii. 

2.  To  besmear  oneself  with  the  food  which 

one  is  eating. 

^  flambe,  s.    [Flame,  5.] 

fl^m'-beau  (eau  as  6),  s.    [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr. 
flanibe  =  a  flame.]    A  hghted  torch,  earned  to 
give  light  at  nigbt. 
"  All  catch  the  frenzy,  downward  from  her  grace. 
Whose  flambeaux  llaah  against  the  morning  skies." 
Cowpe}- :  Task,  ii  648. 

flam-boy'-ant,  a.     [Fr.  =  flaming.] 

*  1.  Lit.  d-  Ord.  Lang. :  Flaming,  blazing. 
"  See,  too,  the  Rose,  above  the  western  xjovtal, 
I^m,boyant  with  a  thousand  gorgeous  colours. "_ 
Longfellow  :  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

2.  Arch.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  decorated 
and  vei-y  ornamental  style  of  architecture  of 
French  invention  and  use,  and  contemporary 
in  France  with  the    Perpendicular  style  in 


FLAMBOYANT   WINDOW, 
In  the  Church  of  St.  Oueu,  Roiieu. 

England.  One  of  the  most  striking  and  uni- 
versal features  is  the  waving  arrangements  of 
the  tracery  of  the  windows,  panels,  &c.  The 
foliage  used  for  enrichments  is  well  carved, 
and  has  a  playful  and  frequently  good  eft'ect. 

flame,  *  flambe,  *  flaumbe,  *  flawmbe, 

*flaume,   s.      [O.   Fr.  flame,  flamme ;    Fr. 
flximme,   from  Lat.  fia-nwia  =  a  flame  ;    Ital. 
flamma  ;  Port,  flamvia ;  Sp.  llama  ;  Dut.  vlam  ; 
Sw.flamTna;  Dan.  ^mme.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  A  blaze,    [II.] 

"Isnotrfnme  a  vapour,  fume,  or  exhalation  heated 
red-hot,  that  is  so  hot  as  to  shine?  "-.ffeic/on..-  Optics. 

(2)  Fire  generally. 

"  Pity  him,  Jove,  and  his  bold  theft  allow  ;. 
Th&  flames  he  once  stole  from  thee,  grant  him  now." 
Cowley:  Prometheus  Ill-painted. 

2.  Figiiratively : 

(1)  Heat  of  passion,  violent  contention ;  ex- 
citement. 

(2)  Heat,  ardour,  excitement,  enthusiasm. 

"  The  true  descendants  of  those  godly  men 
■Who  swei>t  from  Scotland,  in  aflame  of  zeaL" 
Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

(3)  Ardour  or  wannth  of  affection  ;  the  pas- 
sion of  love, 

"  Since  youx  beautiful  maid  yonr  flame  has  repaid, 
No  more  I  your  folly  regret. 

Byron :  To  the  Sighing  Strephon. 

(4)  Ardour  or  warmth  of  imagination  or 
fancy ;  vigour  of  thought. 

"  Great  are  their  faults  and  glorious  is  their  ^me." 
Waller:  Prologue  to  Maid's  Tragedy. 

(5)  The  object  of  one's  affection ;  one  be- 
loved ;  a  sweetheart. 

"I  suppose  she  was  an  old^me  of  the  Colonel's."— 
Thackeray:  Newcomes,  ch.  xxii. 

II.  Cliem. :  Gas  or  vapour  raised  to  so  high 
a  temperature  that  it  becomes  luminous  ;  the 
higher  the  temperature  and  the  denser  the 
gas,  the  brighter  the  flame.  This  brightness 
may  be  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  third 
body,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lime-light. 

%  Ciabb  thus  discriminates  between ^ww, 
blaze,  flash,  flare,  and  glare:  "  Flavie  signifies 
the  luminous  exhalation  emitted  from  fire. 
Blaze  signifies  a  flame  blown  up,  that  is,  an 
extended  fl^Tne.  Flash  and  fl^re,  which  are 
but  vai-iations  of  flame,  denote  different  species 


bai,  y>6^\  pout,  j4^1;  cat,  $eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophou,  eyist.     ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tiau  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d©L 
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ofjlame;  thefomiei'  a  sudden /tome,  the  second 
a  dazzliDg,  unsteady  fitane.  Glare,  which  is  a 
variation  of  glow,  denotes  a  glowing,  that  is, 
a  strong  fiaiiie,  that  emits  a  strong  light :  a 
candle  burns  only  by  Jlame,  paper  commonly 
by  a  blaze,  gunpowder  by  a  flash,  a  torch  by  a 
flare,  and  a  conflagi-ation  by  a  glare."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

flame-bearer»  »■ 

1.  Orel.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which  bears 
or  can-ies  a  light. 

2.  Omith. :  The  English  rendering  of  Selas- 
phorus,  a  gentis  of  TrochilidEe  (Humming 
Birds),  with  fiery  red  feathers  round  their 
necks.  They  are  small  birds  from  tropical 
America. 

*  flame-bolt,  s.    A  thunder-bolt. 

"O'er  eaeb  iu  turn  the  terrible Jlame-boUs  fall." 
Moore :  Veiled  Prophet  of  Kliorassan. 

flame-bridge,  s.  A  wall  rising  from  the 
floor  of  a  furnace  to  cause  the  flame  to  impinge 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 

flame-engine,  5.  An  early  name  for  the 
gas-engine,  in  which  the  piston  is  moved  by 
the  expansion  due  to  the  sudden  combusion 
of  a  body  of  gas  in  the  cylinder.  [Gas-engine.] 

*  flame -eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  burning 
like  Hre,  or  darting  out,  as  it  were,  flames  of 
fire. 

"  Draw  to  thee  Bitterness  whose  pores  sweat  gal ; 
She ^iame-cyed  Rage  ;  Rage,  Misehlefe." 

Ben  Jcnison  :  Masque  of  Queens. 

flame-lily,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  amyrillidaceous  genus  Pyrolirion. 
(Lotidon.) 

flame-Kioth,  s.    Anticka  mbidata. 

flame-shaped,  a.  A  term  applied  to  any 
weapon  of  wliieh  the  blade  is  of  wavy  form  : 
specif.,  employed  to  denote  arrow-heads, 
knives,  and  lance-heads  of  the  neolithic  period 
so  indented,  and  which  are  interesting  as  show- 
ing a  distinct  advance  on  the  weapons  of  the 
river-drift. 

"One  flame-shaped  arrow-head,  chipped  with  the 
nicest  art,  is  evideutly  executed  as  a  display  of  lapidary 
Bkill."— Wilson,:  Prehistoric  Man,  ch,  vii. 

flame-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Brachychiton  a^xrifolium. 

flame,  *flambe,  ^  flaume,  ''flawme,  ^.^. 

&  i.  [O.  Fr.  flamber ;  Fr.  flavier  ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
^  T>\\i.  vlaw/nun  ;  Sw.  fl^tmvia;  Dan.  ^n?ime  ; 
Ger.  flammen,  from  Lat.^mwwt  =  to  burn.] 

*  A.  Trans. :  To  inflame,  to  excite,  to  heat. 

"  Flamed  with  zeal  of  vengeance  inwardly." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  i.  U, 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  bum  with  a  flame  ;  to  blaze  ;  to 
burst  into  flames. 

"Lilled  forth  his  bloody  ^min^  tongue." 

Spemer:  F.  y.,  I.  v.  34. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  shine  or  blaze  as  a  flame. 

"  The  wondering  awain  descries 
Midst  night's  tuick  gloom  n,  flaming  meteor  rise." 
WUfcte :  Epigoniad,  bk.  iii. 

2.  To  burst  or  break  out  in  violence  of 
passion. 


fla'me-col-our,  s.     [Eng.  fl^me,  and  colour.] 
A  high  yellow  colour  like  that  of  flame. 

"In  a  robe  oi  flamecolour,   naked-breasted." — Ben 
Jonson  :  Second  Masque  of  Beauty. 

fla'me-col-oured,   a.     [Eng.  flxxme,   and 
coloured.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of  a  high  yellow  colour,  like 
that  of  flame. 

"  'Tis  strong,  and  it  does  indifferent  well  in^me- 
coloured  stockings." — ShaTcesp.  :  Twelth  Night,  i.  3, 

2.  Bot.  :  Very  lively  scarlet,  fiery  red. 

*  fla'me-fdl,  *  flame-full,  a.     [Eng.  fl^Lme; 
•full.]    Burning. 

"  Othen- flamefull  fables."      Sylvester:  Eden,  401. 

fla'me-less,  a.     [Eng.  flame;  -less.]     Desti- 
tute of  flame  or  fire. 

"  Detents  his  sanctuary  and  forsakes 
'E.i's flameless  dAtviv."    Sandys:  Lament,  p.  4. 

t  flameless-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  which  gives 
light  without  flame  ;  as,  for  instance,  one  pro- 
duced by  a  red-hot  coil  of  platinum,  intro- 
duced into  ajet  of  gaseous  hydrocarbon. 

*  fla'me-let,  s.    [Eng.  flnme ;  dimin.  suff".  -let] 

A  little  flame. 


fla'-men^  *  fla-mine,  s.    [Lat.] 

B.Q111.  Antlq.  :  A  general  name  for  one  of 
certain  priests  whose  services  were  appro- 
priated to  one  deity.  Tliere  werein  all  fifteen, 
three  {Flamines  Majores)  instituted  by  Numa, 
and  at  all  times  chosen  from  the  patricians, 
and  twelve  (Flamines  Minores)  who  might  be 
taken  from  the  Plebeians,  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  they  held  ofiice  for  life.  The 
tliree  Flamines  Majores  were  :  1.  Flamen 
DialiSy  the  priest  of  Jupiter  ;  2.  Fktmen 
Martialis,  the  priest  of  Mars,  and  3.  Flamen 
Quirinalis,  the  priest  of  Quirinus  or  Romulus. 
The  Flamen  Dialis  was  an  impoi'tant  person- 
age, and  had  numerous  privileges.  He  was 
attended  by  a  lictov,  his  house  was  an  asylum, 
and  he  was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate, 
but  was  not  permitted  to  leave  the  city  even 
for  a  single  niglit.  He  was  assisted  by  his 
wife,  who  was  termed  Flaminica,  but,  as  he 
was  not  allowed  to  marry  twice,  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  if  his  wife  died. 

"  Titles  of  pontiffs,  auRurs,  and  Ramans  were  bounty 
Sen.T.tor8,  &c.  '—Paley  ■  Evidences,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i 

da'-men-sliip,  *  fia-mine-ship,  s.  [Eng. 
flamen;  -ship.]  The  office,  post,  or  dignity  of 
a  flamen. 

"  C.  Claudius,  the  arch  flamine  of  Jupiter,  lost  his 
jtamineship." — P.  Bolland :  LiiHus,  p.  601. 

*fla'me-8hip,  s.  [Eng.  fiam&;  -ship.]  A 
title  or  epithet  applied  to  Vulcan,  as  the  god 

of  smiths. 

"Pox  on  youT  yiameship,   Vulcau."— Ben  Jonson-. 

Execration  of  Vulcan. 

"^  fla-min'-e-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  fl^minius,  from 
flxiimn  (genit.  flAnminis).}  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  flamen  ;  flann'nical. 

flam'-mg,  *  flammynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 

[Flame,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Burning,  blazing,  emitting  flames. 

2.  Of  a  bright  red  or  yellow  colour  ;  flame- 
coloured. 

3.  Tending  to  inflame  or  excite  the  mind ; 
vehement,  violent. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  burning  or 
blazing ;  a  flame. 

"  Then  suddainly  their _^amings  quenched  are," 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  2-28. 

flam'-mg-l^,  ckZv.     [Eng.  flaming;  -ly.]    In  a 
flaming  manner  ;  hotly,  ardently,  vehemently. 
"  How  qwiint  and  fiamingly  amorous  iu  the  Can- 
ticles!"—/'eWftam.-  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  20. 

fla-min'-gd,  s.  [Sp.  &  Port,  flarnenco ;  Fr. 
)iammant.      So   named    from    its   flame-like 

colour.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  Singular : 

(1)  A  bird,  Phcenicopterus  ru'ber,  which  has 
very  long  legs,  and  in  other  respects  so  much 
resembles  one  of  the  Grallatores  (Waders), 
that  it  was  long  classed  with  them.  But 
Swainson  pointed  out  that  its  feet  have  the 
webbed  toes  of  the  duck,  and  the  bill  is  a 
modiflcatiou  of  a  duck's  bill.     He,  therefore, 


FLAMINGO. 

placed  it  with  the  Natatorial  (Swimming) 
Birds,  which  it  connects  with  the  Grallatores 
("Waders).  The  plumage  is  rose-coloured,  the 
wing  coverts  red,  the  quill  feathers  of  the 
wings  black.  It  is  about  three  and  a-half 
feet  high.  It  occurs  in  the  South  of  Europe, 
frequenting  the  sea-shore,  and  living  on  mol- 
lusca,  Crustacea  and  small  fishes,  for  which 


its  long  neck  and  broad,  bent  bill  enable  it  to 
probe  in  the  sand. 

(2)  The  genus  Phcenicopterus,  of  which 
species  exist  iu  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
South  America.  They  are  gregarious  and 
migratory,  moving  in  large  flocks.  ^ 

2.  PI  :  The  family  Phoeuicopteridse,  which 
is  placed  under  the  sub-tribe  Lamellirostres, 
of  the  Natatorial  Birds,  its  allies  being  the 
ducks,  the  geese,  and  the  swans.  Sometimes 
it  is  made  a  sub-family  of  Anatidae,  and  is 
then  called  Phcenicopterinae. 

"  Before  him,  like  a  blood-red  flag, 
The  brigh  t^min^oes  flew." 

Longfellow:  Slave's  Dream. 

fla-min -i-cal,  a.  [Lat.  flximen  (genit.  /am- 
'inis).^    Of  oi'  pei-tainiug  to  a  flamen. 

"  Superstitious  copes  and  jlaminlcal  veetures," — 
Milton :  Reasons  q/  Church  Qooernment,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iL 

* flam-ma-bil'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  flammable; 
-ity.]  Th*e  quality  or  state  of  being  inflam- 
mable ;  inflammability. 

"In  the  sulphui-  of  bodies  tomfied,  that  is,  the  oily, 
iat,  and  unctuous  parts,  consist  the  principles  oiflam- 
mabUity,"— Browne  :  Vtdgar  Errowrs,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xii. 

*  flam'-mar-ble,  a.  [Lat,  flMmmahilis,  fron* 
flammo  =*to  set  on  fire ;  jlamma  =  a  flame.; 
Capable  of  being  set  on  fire  or  kindled  into 
flame ;  inflammable. 

^  flam-ma'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  flammatio,  from 
flammatus,  pa.  par.  of  flximino  =  set  on  fire.] 
The  act  of  setting  on  fire,  or  kindling  into 
flame ;  the  state  of  being  set  on  fire. 

"  White  or  crystalline  arseuiclc,  being  artiflcial,  and 
sublimed  with  salt,  will  not  endure  flammation.'' — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

"^  flam'-me-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  flammeus,  from 
flamma  =  a  flame.]  Pertaining  to,  resembling, 
or  consisting  of  flame. 

"This  jlammeouif  light  is  not  over  all  the  body."  — 
Browne :   Vulgar  Errours.  hk.  iii,  ch.  xxviL 

*  flam-mif' -er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  flammifer  = 
bearing  flame  or  fii-e ;  flximma  =  flame,  and 
fero  =  to  bear.]  Bringing  or  producing  flame 
or  fire. 

*  flam-miV-o-moiis,  a.  [Lat.  flammivomiis, 
from  flximma  =  flame,  and  vomo  =  to  vomit.] 
Vondting  out  flame  or  flre.  {Thompson:  Sick- 
Tiess,  bk.  iii.) 

flam'-y,  ct.  &  s.     [Eng.  ^m(e);  -y.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Burning,  blazing ;  pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  flame  or  tire. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  flame. 

"  The  vital  spMts  of  living  creatures  are  a  substuice 
compounded  of  an  airy  and  flamy  matter." — Bacon: 
Nat.  Hist.,  §20. 

3.  Bright  as  flame. 

"  She  has  seen  him  rise  upon  hOaflamy  winge." 

Watts :  Memory  of  Rev.  Mr.  Gouge. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot. :  Viola  tricolor.  So  called  because  its 
colours  are  seen  in  the  flame  of  wood  (Flora 
Boniestica).    (Prior;  Britten  &  Holland.) 

flan  (1),  5.    [Icel.  fl^na.] 

1.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind ;  a  storm,  a  tempest. 

"  Thair  fell  ane  ferlyf ull  j?an  within  thay  fellis  wide." 
Rauf  Colyear,  i.  2. 

2.  Smoke  driven  down  the  chimney  by  a 
gust  of  wind. 

*fl5ii  (2),  *flon.  s.  [A.S.  fldn;  Icel.  fleinn.] 
An  arrow.    (Hali  MeidenJiady  p.  15.) 

fl^  (1),  v.i.  [Flan  (1),  s.]  To  come  or  blow 
in  gusts. 

fl^n  (2),  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch.  :  To  .snlay  or  bevel  internally  :  as  a 
window-pane. 

*flan(3),v.(.  [A.&,fledn.]  "^\~ 
To  flay.  ^ 

"  We   wulleth    alle    hia 
cnichtes^n," 
Layamwi,  iii.  163. 

*  flan'-c^d,  *.    [Flait- 

KARD.] 

fl^pll,  s.    [A  softened 
form  of  flank  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  flange  t-lanch. 
(q.v.). 

2.  Her.  :  An  ordinary  formed  on  each  side 
of  the  shield  by  the  segment  of  a  circular 
superficies  drawn  from  the  corner  of  the  chief 
to  the  base  point.    Written  also  flxinque. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^l,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt^ 
or.  v/ore.  wplf,  work.  wh6.  son;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sshrian.     se,  oe  =  e;  ey=  a.    qu  =  lEw. 
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fl^n^h,  v.i.    [Flanch,  s.]    To  flange  (q.v.). 
flanoh'-ing,  pr.  par.    [Flanch,  v  ] 

flanchlng-out,  s. 

Ship-build.  :  Bellying  out. 

fl^-cdn-a'de,  fl3.h-cdn-na'de,  s.    [Fr  ] 

Fencing :  A  thrust  in  the  flank  or  side. 

Flan'-der§,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Flandre,  A  district 
of  the  Netherlands,  at  present  rejiresented  by 
the  provinces  of  East  and  West  Flanders  in 
Belginm,  whence  carriage  and  cavalry  horses 
were  formerly  imported  in  great  numbers  to 
this  country.] 

A.  A$  adj. :  Belonging  to,  connected  with, 
or  imported  from  Flanders. 

"  The  lord -lieutenant  of  the  county  alone  pretended 
to  the  magnitlceuce  of  a  carriage,  m  Bhape  like  the 
vulgar  pictures  of  Noali's  ark,  drawn  bj'  eight  long- 
tailed  Flanders  inaxeB."—Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch,  ii. 

B.  As  suhstantive : 

(1)  The  country  described  in  the  etymology. 

(2)  A  horse  imported  from  Flanders. 

"  Does  he  keep  his  chariot  and  berlin,  with  six  flow- 
ing Flanders  / "—  Gibber :  Nonjuror,  il«  2 

FlSll'-dri-an§,s.^L  Named  from  the  country 
of  Flanders,  in  which  the  sect  flourished.] 

Gil.  Hist.  :  A  subdivision  of  the  Mennonite 
Anabaptist  sect.  They  arose  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  were  rigid  in  their  itrocedure. 
In  A.D.  1630  the  majority  of  them  entered  into 
a  union,  confirmed  in  1649,  with  their  more 
moderate  brethren,  who  were  often  called 
"Waterlanders.  Those  who  remained  separate 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  excite  much 
notice  subsequently.  The  Flandrians  were 
called  also  Flemings  (q.v.).    (Mosheim.) 

fla-neiir',  s.  [Fr.,  from  fidn&r  =  to  lounge  or 
saunter  about.]    A  lounger. 

fl^ng,  s.  [Flange,  s.]  A  miner's  two-pointed 
pick. 

flajige,  *flan^Ii  s.  [A  corrupt.  of/a«cft.(q.v.).] 

Machinery  : 

1.  A  projecting  rib  or  rim  for  strength,  as  a 
guide,  or  for  attachment  to  another  object. 

2.  A  strengthening  rib,  as  in  the  flange  of  a 
fish-bellied  rail,  or  girder. 

3.  A  guide-flange,  as  in  the  rib  of  a  car- 
wheel  projecting  beyond  the  tread. 

4.  A  fastening  flange,  as  on  the  end  of  pipe, 
steam  cylinder,  &c. 

flange-joint,  s.  A  joint,  such  as  that  of 
pipes,  where  the  connecting  pieces  have  per- 
forated flanges  by  which  the  parts  are  bolted 
together. 

flange-rail,  s.  A  rail  having  a  bent-up 
flange  to  keep  the  wheel  on  the  rails. 

TT  Port-fiange,  s. 

Sliip'huild. :  A  piece  of  timber  fastened  over 
a  port  to  prevent  water  or  dirt  from  entering 
the  port  when  open. 

flange,  v.t.  &  i.    [Flange,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a 
flange  ;  to  make  or  fasten  a  flange  on. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  bent  or  made  into  the 
form  of  a  flange. 

flang'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Flange,  v.] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  furnish- 
ing with  a  flange. 

flanging-machine,  s. 

Sheet-Tnetal :  A  machine  usually  having  two 
rollers  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  bend 
over  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  tin-plate  which  is 
passed  between  them.  The  modes  of  bending 
are  known  as  bending,  burring,  seaming, 
flanging,  &c. 

flank,  *  flancke,  *  flanke,  '^  flawnke,  s. 

[Fr.  Jlanc  =  side,  prop,  the  weak  part  of  the 
body,  from  Lat.  ^ccits-=  weak,  the  n  being 
inserted,  as  in  jongleur,  from  Lat.  joculator. 
So  in  Ger.  weiche  =  (1)  softness,  (2)  the  side, 
from  lueic/i  =  soft  {Skeat)  ;  Ital.^iico;  Sp.  & 
Port,  ^ttflco;  Dut.,  Sw.,  &Dan. /anft;.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  fleshy  or  muscular  part  of  the  side 
between  the  hips  and  the  thigh. 

A      "  Pierced  in  the  fiunk,  lameuted  youth,  he  lies." 
'  Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xvL  379, 


2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  haunch  of  an  arch  ;  the  shoulder 
between  the  crown  and  the  springing. 

(2)  The  return  side  of  any  body,  as  of  a. 
house,  a  wall,  an  ashlar  in  position,  &c. 

2.  Fori. :  That  portion  of  a  bastion  which 
reaches  from  the  face  to  the  cui-tain.  The 
flank  of  one  bastion  commands  the  ditch  be- 
fore the  curtain  and  the  face  of  the  opposite 
bastion.     [Bastion.] 

3.  Gearing :  The  acting  surface  of  a  cog, 
within  the  pitch-line.  The  outer  portion  is 
the  face. 

i.  Leatlier-trade :  The  thin  portion  of  a  skin 
of  leather ;  that  which  previously  covered  the 
flank  of  the  animal. 

5.  Mil.  :  The  side  of  an  army,  a  division  of 
an  army,  or  any  body  of  soldiers. 

"The  legions  appointed  for  the  fiankes  abandoned 
their  standings  and  seasedouthe  &elda  adjoiuiug." — 
Grenewey:  Tacitus;  Annates,  p.  26. 

flank-company,  a. 

Mil. :  The  company  posted  on  the  extreme 
right  or  left  of  a  battalion. 

flank-defence,  s. 

Mil. :  A  line  of  fire  parallel  or  nearly  so  to 
the  point  of  another  work  or  position. 

flank,  *  flanck,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  Jlanquer;  Sp. 
Jtanquear.]    [Flank,  s.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  form  a  side,  edge,  or  border  to ;  to 
border ;  to  stand,  lie,  or  be  at  the  flank  or 
side  of. 

"  And  yet  in  town  and  country  i)ro8pect8  please 
Where  stately  colonnades  Atejianked  with  trees." 
Fitt:  Epistle  to  J,  Pitt,  Esq. 

2.  To  secure  or  protect  on  the  side  or  flank. 
"  By  the  rich  scent  we  found  our  perfumed  i>rey, 

which,  Jiayiked  with  rocks,  did  close  in  covert  lie." 
Dryden:  Annus  MirabUis,  xxvL 

3.  To  be  posted  so  as  to  command  or  secure 
the  flank  or  side  of  any  pass  or  position ;  to 
pass  round  or  turn  the  flank  of. 

"  Ai-med  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  they  stand, 
And^nft  the  passage." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  ^n^id  ix.  21,  22. 

*  4.  To  meet  or  receive  on  the  flank  or  side ; 
to  oppose  the  side  to. 

"  For  tills  assault  should  either  quarter  feel, 
Agaiu  io  Jtank  the  tempest  she  inii^ht  reeL" 

Falconer:  Shipwreck. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  border,  to  touch ;  to  lie  on  the  flank 
or  side. 

2.  To  be  posted  on  the  flank  or  side. 

*  fl&nk'-ard,  *  flanc-ard,  a.    [O.  Fr.] 

1.  Sxiort. :  One  of  the  knobs  or  nuts  in  the 
flanks  of  a  deer. 

2.  Old  War:  A  covering  for  the  flanks  of 
horses. 

"  Some  had  .  .  .  the  Jlancardes  droped  and  guttetl 
with  red.'" — Sail :  Henry,  iv.  (an.  1}. 

*  flanke,  *  flaunke,  s.     [Dan.  fiunU.]     A 
spark. 

"  FeUefiaunkes  of  fyr  and  flakes  of  aoufre." 

Early  Eng.  AUit.  Poems:  Cleanness,  953. 

flank-er,  ""flanck-er,  s.  [Eng.  jlank; -er.] 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  flanks,  or  is 
posted,  stationed,  or  placed  on  the  flanks ; 
skirmishers  thrown  out  on  the  flanks  of  an 
army  when  marching  ;  a  fortification  project- 
ing so  as  to  command  the  flank  of  an  assaihug 
body. 

"  Shaded  by  ponderous  ^nfters,  lowered 
The  portal'a  gloomy  way." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iiL  16. 

*  2.  A  pavement  at  the  side  of  the  road, 
"The  jmths  or  ^niera  ^pitched]  with  hard*  white 

stones." — Life  of  A.  Wood,  1682. 

*  flank-er  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Flanker,  s.] 

A.  Traimtive : 

1.  To  attach  on  the  flanks  or  sides. 

2.  To  defend  by  flankers  or  projecting  lateral 
fortifications. 

B.  Intrans, :  To  come  on  the  flank  or  side. 

"  Those  sharpe  windes  do  rather  fianker  than  blow 
tally  opposite  upon  our  plantations. "—i^eiwn  .■  Silva 
ch.  ili. 

*  flSnk'-er  (2),  *  flanck-er,  v.i.  [Flanke,  s.] 
To  flame,  to  bum, 

"  Who  can  hide  the  fianck'ring  flame  ?  " 

Turbeoite:  Ovid  {1567),  to.  83. 


fl^ks,  s.    [Etym.   doubtful.]    A  wrench   or 
any  other  injury  in  the  back  of  a  horse. 

flan'-nel,  *  flan-nell,  *  flan-nen,  s.  &  o, 

[Welsh'  gtvlanen,  from  gwlan  =  wool.] 

A.  As  mhstantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Fabric  :  A  soft,  open  woollen  stuff,  of 
which  there  are  many  kinds,  twilled  or  plaia 
and  undressed,  milled,  gauze,  coloured,  and 
checked.  Also  made  for  specific  purposes,  as 
house,  horse,  and  printer's  blankets. 

"Ayellow  waistcoate  at  fianneU."—Hacklayt :  Toy- 
ages,  iii.  384. 

*  2.  A  compound  of  hot  gin  and  beer,  fla- 
voured with  nutmeg,  &c. 

^  3,  The  quantity  of  the  material  described 
under  A.  I.  1,  necessary  to  cover  the  inside  of 
a  coffin,  in  allusion  to  the  endeavour  of  Charles 
II.  to  promote  the  woollen  trade  by  ordering 
that  all  coffins  should  be  lined  with  flannel. 
(Cf.  Pope:  Moral  Essays,  i.  246^9.) 

"  Of  all  his  gains  by  verse  he  could  not  save 
Enough  to  purchase  flannel  and  a  grave." 

Oldham :  A  Satire. 

II.  Bot.  :  The  leaves  of  Verbascuvi  Thapsus, 
from  their  woolly  texture.  (Britten  &  Hoi- 
Vxnd.) 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  of  the  material  described  in  A,  1 : 
as,  njlannel  shirt. 

*  2.  Soft,  warm. 

"  Bid  me  repair  to  a  more  Jlannel  climate." — Wal- 
pole :  Letters,  iii  9. 

T|(l)A'a(itrai^a'nnfiL*Asheetorlayerof  much 
interwoven  or  entangled  material,  closely  re- 
sembling coarsely  woven  cloth ;  found  in 
summer  upon  the  margins  of  pools  which 
have  dried.  It  consists  of  the  interwoven 
filaments  of  Confervas,  with  adherent  or  en- 
tangled Diatoms,  Infusoria,  &c.,  and  crystals 
of  carbonate  of  lime.     (Grijith  &  Henfrey.) 

TT  (2)  Our  Lord's  Flannel,  Our  Saviour's 
Flannel : 

Bot. :  Echium  vulgare.    (Britten  &  Holland.} 

flan'-neUed,  a.    [Eug.  flannel;  -ed.]   Covered 
with  or  wrapped  up  in  flannel. 

flan'-nen,  s.  &  a.    [Flannel.] 

A,  As  suhst.  :  Flannel. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Made  of  flanneL 

"I  wad  na  been  surprised  to  spy 
You  on  ail  auld  y/iia  ^jtanneti  toy." 

Hums :  To  A  Loiue. 

flS,n'-ning,  s.    [Eng.fluR  (l),  v. ;  -ing.] 

Build. :  The  internal  flare  of  a  window 
jamb,  or  of  a  fireplace ;  an  embrasure ;  coving. 

flanque,  s.    [Flanch.] 

"^  flan-queur,  s.    [Flanker,  s.] 

flap,  *  flappe,  s.    [Dut.Jlap.]    [Flap,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  broad  and  flexible,  hanging 
looaely,  or  attached  by  one  side  only. 

"  Have  bold  of  the  flap  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  coat," 

Erskine :  Speech  ;  Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Thanet. 

2.  The  motion  of  anything  broad  and  loose, 
or  a  stroke  with  it;  a  flapping  motion  or 
noise. 

"  T:hBflap  of  the  banners,  that  flit  as  they're  borne." 
Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxii. 

3.  A  hinged  leaf  of  a  table  or  shutter. 
L  A  fly-flap  (q.v.), 

"  Flappe,  instrument  to  smyte  wythe  flyys.  Fla- 
oellum  muscarium."— Prompt.  Parv. 

5.  A  slight  stroke. 

"  A.  flap  witli  a  fox-taile."— J'to?^,  p.  187. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Veter. :  A  disease  in  horses. 

"  When  a  horse  haa  the^ap*,  you  may  perceive  his 
lips  swelled  on  both  sides  of  his  mouth  ;  and  that 
■which  is  in  the  blister  is  like  the  white  of  an  egg ;  cut 
some  slashes  with  a  knife,  aud  rub  it  once  with  salt 
and  it  will  c\iie."~Farrier'8  Dictionary. 

2.  Bot.  (PI.)  :  (1)  Large  broad  mushrooms, 
probably  Agaricus  arvensis.  (2)  Peziza  coch- 
leata.    (Britten  &  Holland.)    [Flab.] 

flap -dock,  flapper -dock,  flappy- 
dock,  y. 

Bot.  :  Digitalis  purpurea. 

flap-door,  ».    a  man-hole  door. 

flap-tile,  s.  A  tile  with  a  bent-up  portion 
to  turn  a  corner  or  catch  a  drip. 

flap-valve,  s.  A  valve  which  opens  and 
shuts   upon    one   hinged    side ;  clack-valve. 


b^l,  b6^;  poiit,  j<J^l;  cat.  9eU,  chorus^  9liin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-cian.  -tian  =  shg^   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  tion,   §ion  =  zh^.    tlous,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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The  common  pump-valve  consists  of  a  disc  of 
leather,  opening  upward  when  the  pump-rod 
descends,  and  has  a  leaden  or  brass  weight 
attached  to  it. 

flap,  ""  flap-pen.  ''flap-pyn,  v.t.ti.  [A 
variant  of  flack  (q.v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dat.  flap- 
pen.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  beat  or  strike  as  with  a  flap  or  similar 
thing. 

"  There  sat  a  vulture  flapping  a  wolf." 

Byron:  Hiege  of  Corinth,  xvl. 

2.  To  drive  away  as  flies  with  a  flap. 

"  He  wns  contented  to  hfive  them  [fliesj  fiapt  away." 
—  \yilsoii :  Arts  of  Jiheloriqne.  ji.  201. 

3.  To  move  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards, 
as  something  flap-like- 

"  Antl,  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground, 
Am\  jtap  their  useless  winga,"  /iyron :  Darkness. 

*  i.  To  let  fall  the  flap  of.  as  of  a  hat. 

*  0.  To  oppose,  to  defy. 

"  With  what  a  lye  you'd/ap  me  in  the  mouth  !" 
Cartvrrigkt :  The  Ordinary,  ii.  5. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  strike  as  with  a  flap. 


2.  To    move  the  wings  rapidly  backward 
ami  forwards. 

"  Tia  common  for  a  duck  to  van  /tapping  and  flut- 
teriiitjaway.  as  if  maimed,  to  c;irry  people  from  her 
yuiuig' — L  Estrange.  ' 

3.  To  move  loosely  backwards  or  forwards 
in  tlie  air. 

"  l^'hQ  flapping  sail  hauled  down  to  halt  for  logs  liKe 
these."  Byron:  ChilcLe  Harold,  ii. 


4.  To  fall  like  a  flap. 


*  flap '-drag-on,  «.      [Eng,  ^aj?,  and  dragon.'] 

[yNAPDRAGON.] 

1.  A  game  in  which  the  players  catch  raisins, 
out  of  burning  brandy,  and  having  extin- 
guished them  by  closing  the  mouth,  eat  them. 

"  From  atabbing  of  arma,  Jiap-clragons,  healths, 
wliiffert.  and  all  such  swaggering  himioius,' — Ben  Jon- 
son  :  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  a. 

2.  A  small  inflammable  or  burning  substance 
set  afloat  in  a  glass  of  liquor.  To  swallow 
tills  unhurt  while  flaming  was  a  proof  of 
dexterity  in  a  toper,  and  even  candle-ends 
weie  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose. 

"  He  plays  at  quoits  well,  and  eats  conger  and  fen- 
nel, and  drinks  uJindlea'  ends  for  jkipdragons,"  — 
aiuikesp.  :  2  Henry  I\'.,  ii.  4. 

*  flap'  -  drag  -  on,  v.t.  [Flapdragon.]  To 
swallow  at  a  gulp  ;  to  devour  ;  to  engulf. 

"  But  to  make  an  end  of  the  ship,  to  see  how  the, 
^ K3,jiapdragoned  it.'  —Shakesp.  :  Winters  Tale,  iii.  3, 

*fl^P'- eared,    a.     [Eng.   flap,    and    eared.] 
Having  broad,  loose  and  pendulous  ears. 
"  A  whoreson,  beetle-headed,  jtapeared  knave." 

Shakesp-  -"  Turning  of  the  Shreto,  iv.  L 

*  fl3>p-jack,  s.  [Eng.  flap,  and  jac^*.]  A  kind 
of  broad,  flat  pancake  ;  an  apple-puff ;  a  fried 
cake. 

'^'flap'-moiithed,  a.  [Eng.  flap,  and  mouth; 
-ed.]    Having  broad,  loosely  hanging  lips. 

fl^p'-per,  5.    [Eng.  .^;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  flaps. 

'*  2.  One  who,  or  that  which  serves  to  remind 
any  one  of  a  thing  ;  in  allusion  to  the  flappers 
ill  Swift's  Gulliver's  Visit  to  Laputa,  who 
were  employed  by  the  dreamy  philosophers  of 
that  island  to  flap  them  on  the  face  with 
bladders  in  order  to  wake  them  from  their 
reveries. 

J        "  T  write  to  you,  by  way  of  flapper,  to  put  you  in 
,  jniud  of  yourself." — Lord  Chesterfield, 

2.  A  young  wild  duck  before  it  is  able  to  fly. 
'"  Lightbody  happened  to  be  gone  out  to  ahootftap- 

pers." — Afiss  Edgeworth  :  Manoeuvring,  ch,  xiv. 

flapper-dock,  s. 

Bot. :  [Flap-dock]. 

flapper-skate,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  kind  of  skate,  Raia  intermedia, 
found  in  the  British  seas.    (Yarrell.) 

*  flap-pet,  *  flap-pit,  s.  [Eng.  flap ;  dimin. 
£uft'.  -et.] 

1.  A  little  flap  or  ledge. 

"  To  sit  in  his  shop  with  a  fiappet  of  wood,  and  a 
Wae  apron  before  him." — Beaum,  &  Flet.:  Knight  of 
Burning  Pestle,  i.  3, 

2.  Finery,  such  as  bows  of  ribands. 

"They  sell  ribbands  imi  tappets."  —  Cibber :  Pro- 
voked Sitsband,  1. 


*flap'-pish,  a.  [YiU^.  flap ;  -ish.]  Untidy, 
having  things  hanging  loose  and  flapping 
about. 

*flap'-p^,  a.  ['E.n^.  flap  ; -y.\  Flapping  about ; 
hanging  loosely. 

flippy-dock,  s. 

Bot. :  [Flap-dock.] 

flare,  v.i.  &  t.  [Cf.  Norweg.  flara  =  to  blaze, 
flame,  the  oldest  form  being  seen  in  Swed. 
dial,  flasa  =  to  burn  furiously ;  to  blaze. 
(Skeat.)'] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  blaze,  to  flame  up ;  to  burn  with  an 
unsteady  liglit. 

"  Like  flaring  tipors  bright'ning  iiR  they  waste." 

Ooldsinith :  TravnUer. 

(2)  To  emit  dazzling  light. 

H  "  His  flaring  beams  flings  far  and  wide.' 

Lloyd :  To  the  Jfoon. 

2.  Fignratively : 

(1)  To  glitter  ;  to  flutter  with  a  dazzling  or 
gaudy  sliow. 

"Overlaid  with  wanton  tresses,  and  in  a  flaring 
t\r&."— Milton  :  iivformat Ion  in  England,  bk.  i, 

*(2)  To  be  exposed  to  too  great  heat  or 
light. 

"  I  cannot  stay 
Flaring  in  sunshine  all  the  day." 

Prior :  Hans  Carvel. 

(3)  To  open  or  spread  outwards. 

II.  iVfmi..' To  overhang  or  in  dine  from  a  per- 
pendicular line  outwards,  as  the  lines  of  asliip. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  burn  or  flame  ;  to 
display  glaringly  ;  to  show  off  ostentatiously. 

If  To  flare  up :  To  fly  into  a  passion  ;  to  be- 
come suddenly  excited  or  enraged. 

flare  (1),  s.  [Flake  (l),  s.]  A  flake  or  leaf  of 
lard. 

flare,  (2),  s.     [Flare,  v.]    A  large  and  bright, 
but  unsteady  and  flickering  light ;  a  glare. 
T[  A  flare-up : 

1.  An  excited  or  angry  argument  or  dispute. 

2.  A  spree,  possibly  drunken. 

If  For  the  difference  between  ^re  and /anie, 
see  Flame. 

flar'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Flare,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  x>ar. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord,  Lang.  :  Flaming,  dazzling,  gaudily 
bright. 

"  111  befall  the  yellow  flowers, 
Uhiluren  of  tlie/laring  hours  !" 

Wordsworth .-  To  the  Unudl  Celandine. 

2.  Naid. :  Overhanging,  as  of  the  bows  of  a 
ship,  the  top  side  forward  ;  increasing  in  dia- 
meter upward,  as  of  an  upwardly  expanding 
pan ;  funnel-shaped,  conical,  trumpet-mouthed. 

C.  As  siihst. :  The  act  or  state  of  burning 
witli  a  bright  but  unsteady  light, 

flar'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flaring ;  -ly.]  In  a 
flaring,  dazzling,  or  gaudy  manner;  gaudily. 

flash  (1),  "^  flasche,  *  flasshe,  ^  flosche, 

s.    [O.  Ft.  fiasque,  flache  ;  i)ut.  vlacke.]  A  pool 
of  water, 

"  Plaache  or  flasche  where  reyne  watyr  stjuidythe. 
Torrens  lacuHa."~Prompt.  Pare. 

fl^Sh  (2),  o.  &  o.     [Of  Scandinavian  origin;  cf. 
iSw.  dial,  flasa  =  to  burn  furiously,  to  blaze  ; 
Icel.  flasa  =  to  rush  ;  flas  =  a  headlong  rush.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Lit.  :  A  sudden,  quick,  and  transitory 
blaze  or  gleam  of  bright  liglit,  appearing  and 
disappearing  almost  instantaneously. 

"Then  sudden  through  the  darkened  air 
Aflashot  hghtuingcaiue." 

ScoCt :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  26. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  sudden  outburst,  as  of  wit,  merriment, 
passion,  &c. ;  a  short  and  brilliant  burst  or 
show. 

"  Flashes  of  wrath  and  tears  of  shame." 
Longfellow  :  Tales  of  a  Wayaide  Inn.  (Inter.) 

*  2.  The  time  during  which  a  flash  is  visible  ; 
hence,  a  very  brief  space ;  an  instant ;  a  short 
transient  state. 

"  I  learnt  more  from  her  in  a  flasJi, 
Thau  if  my  brampan  ware  an  emptv  hull. 
And  every  Muae  tumbled  a  flt.-ienee  iu." 

Tennyson  :  The  Princess,  ii.  375. 

3.  A  rash  or  sudden  dash. 

"Naue  o'  this  imlawfu'  wark,  wi"  fighting  and 
flashes."— Scott :  Rob  Roy,  ch.  x.\xi. 


4.  A  body  of  water  driven  along  with  vio- 
lence. 

5.  A  sluice  or  lock  just  above  a  shoal,  to 
raise  the  water  while  boats  are  passing. 

*  6.  Cant  language. 

"  Because,  as  his  eonn-.-idea  explained  iMflaah, 
He  had  overdrawn  his  badger." 

Hood  :  Miss  Kilmansegg. 

7.  A  preparation  of  capsicum,  burnt  sugar, 
&c.,  used  for  colouring  brandy,  rum,  &c.,  and 
giving  tlieni  a  fictitious  strength. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Gaudy  ;  vulgarly  showy :  as,  a,  flash  dress, 
a,  flash  style. 

2.  Counterfeit,  forged :  as,  flash  notes. 

*  3.  Showy,  but  without  substance ;  unreal 
"My  consolations   would  he  flash  and  dilute,"— 

Ward :  Semwyiv,  p,  63. 

4.  Slang,  cant:  as  the  language  spoken  by 
gipsies. 

"The  squatters  on  these  commous  .  .  .  were  called 
the  flash  men,  and  their  dialect  ^asA  ta.lk."—/suuc 
Taylor :  Words  &  Places,  p.  202. 

1]  A  flash  in  tJte  pan:  A  flash  produced  by 
the  hammer  of  a  gun  upon  a  flint  which  fails 
to  explode  .the  powder;  hence,  an  abortive 
attemi)t,  a  complete  failure. 

1[  For  the  diflerence  between  ^as7t  and /ajJie, 
see  Flame. 

flash-house,  a. 

1.  A  house  frequented  by  thieves  and  other 
dishonest  and  low  persons,  and  in  which  stolen 
goods  were  received. 

2.  A  low  public,  the  resort  of  loose  women  ; 
a  house  of  ill-fame  ;  a  brothel. 

"The  lowest  wretches  tliat  the  Coirnmny's  crimm 
could  ipiek  up  iu  the  flash-houses  of  London." — Ma- 
caulay:  Essays ;  Lord  Clive. 

flash-pipe,  s.  A  mode  of  lighting  gas  by 
means  of  a  suiiplementaiy  pipe  pierced  with 
numerous  small  holes  throughout  its  length. 
The  flash-pipe  reaches  from  the  burner  to  a 
position  within  reacli  of  a  i)ei"son,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  stop-cock.  The  cock  beiug 
turned,  gas  issues  from  each  orifice.  One  jet 
being  lit.  the  flaTue  flashes  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  pipe,  and  communicates  flame 
to  the  jet.  The  stop-cock  is  then  closed,  and 
the  row  of  smalljets  is  extinguished. 

flash -iPheel,  s.  A  water-raising  wheel 
having  arms  radial  or  nearly  so  to  its  axle, 
and  revolving  in  a  chase  or  curved  water-way, 
by  which  the  water  passes  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  level  as  the  wheel  rotates. 

flash,  v.i.  &.t.     [Flash,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  glitter  with  a  quick  and  transient 
flame ;  to  burst  out  suddenly  into  light. 

"  Clouds  burst,  skies ^«s7i,  oh,  dreadful  hour  I 

More  fiercely  poiin*  the  storm  1 " 
Byron  :  Stajizas  composed  during  a  Thtmderstorm. 

2.  To  burst  suddenly  forth  like  applause ; 
to  break  out. 

• '  Yet  often  wotdd  flash  forth  the  Are, 
That  eould,  in  youth,  a  monarch's  ire 
And  miuioii's  pride  withstand." 

Scott :  MarTnion,  v.  14. 

*  3,  To  break  or  burst  out  into  any  kind  of 
violence. 

"  By  day  and  night  he  wrongs  me ;  eveiy  hour 
B.e  flashes  into  oue  gross  crime  or  other." 

:ihakesp. :  Lear,  i.  3. 

*  4.  To  break  or  burst  out  into  wit,  merri- 
ment, or  brightness  of  thought  or  language. 

"They  flash  out  sometimes  into  an  iiTegular  great- 
ness of  thought."— /"e^fo/i ;  On  the  Clusstcs. 

5.  To  come,  appear,  or  occur  suddenly  and 
instantaneously. 

"  The  arguments  ...  of  the  Roman,  drawn  from 
\vit,flash  Huuiediately  on  your  iniagniation,  hut  leave 
no  durable  etlect.  —JJryden  .  Life  of  Plutarch. 

*  6.  To  tlirow  oft'  water  in  flashing,  glitter- 
ing spray  or  sheets. 

"  The  catamct  flashing  from  the  bridge." 

Tennyson  :  In  Memoriam.,  Ixx.  15. 

B.  Transitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  emit  or  send  forth  in  flashes  ;  to  dart 
out  like  lire. 

2.  To  transmit  by  means  of  flashes  of  light 
from  a  mirror  ;  as,  To  flash  a  message. 

3.  To  convey  or  transmit  instantaneously, 
as  by  a  flash  of  light ;  to  cause  to  pass  sud- 
denly and  startlingly :  as,  To  flash  a  luessage 
along  a  telegraph  wire  ;  to  flush  conviction  on 
a  person's  mind. 

*  4.  To  strike  or  throw  up  in  glittering  spray 
or  sheets.    (Spenser.)  • 


C&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  e :    ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 
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II.  Hyclranl.  Engin. :  To  pass  boats  over  a 
shoal  Ijy  the  operation  of  Flashing  (q.v.). 
[Flush,  u.] 

"A  memorable  case  of  flABhing  Is  that  wheo  Lien- 
tetiftut'Culoiiel  Bailey  rescued  the  fleet  of  gunboats  on 
JRed  River  after  the  defeat  of  the  Union  army  iiJi<ler 
Oeueral  Baulu.  The  guu)xmts  were  flashed  over  the 
falls  at  Alexandria  by  lueAUB  of  a  wiug-dain  made  of 
log  cribs  fUleit  iu  with  stoue."— £'ii^h£;  Diet,  of  Me- 
chanics. 

flash-er(l),  ».    [Eng.ytasTt;  -er.] 
•  I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which  flashes. 

2.  A  man  of  more  appearance  of  wit  than 
reality. 

"  They  are  reckoned  the^sft^rs  of  the  place."— J/hd. 
D'Arblay:  Diary,  i.  260. 

n.  Steamrengin. :  A  form  of  steam-boiler 
in  which  small  quantities  of  water  are  injected 
into  a  heated  boiler  and  flashed  into  steam, 
sufficient  being  injected  at  each  time  for  one 
stroke. 

fl&Sh'-er  <2),  s.  [Corrupt,  of  jleslier  (q.v.),] 
A  name  given  to  Lanius  coUurio,  the  red- 
backed  shrike ;  also  called  Flusher  (q.v.). 

fl3.sh'-i-ly,  ftdu.  [Eng.^/ty; -?i/.]  luaflashy 
manner ;  with  empty  show  ;  gaudily ;  without 
real  power  of  wit  or  solidity  of  thought. 

fl&SlL-i-ness,  5.  [Eng,  flashy ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  ^of  being  flashy  ;  gaudiness  ; 
ostentation ;  empty  show. 

fl&Sh'-ing,  3>r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Flash,  v.]\ 

A.  &  B.  j4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  ■^s  svhstantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  emitting  or  ap- 
pearing as  a  flash  of  light ;  a  flash. 

"  As  through  Boine  dull  volcano's  veil  of  smoke 
Omiuous  flashings  now  and  then  will  atart," 

Moore  :  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorasaan. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Glass-making: 

(})  A  re-heating  at  a  furnace  aperture  in  con- 
nection with  a  rotary  movement,  causing  the 
opening  in  the  flatted  sphere  of  glass  to  enlarge 
and  eventually  to  disappear  entirely  as  the 
table  of  glass  assumes  a  flat  shape.  The 
flashing  heat  is  also  applied  to  smooth  the 
sheared  edges  of  a  goblet  or  other  article,  or 
to  re-heat  an  article  during  manufacture  to 
restore  its  plastic  condition. 

(2)  A  mode  of  covering  transparent  white 
glass  with  a  film  of  coloured  glass  in  order  to 
give  the  appearance  of  colour  to  the  whole 
ware.  In  some  cases  the  mby  coating  is 
ground  away  in  an  ornamental  pattern,  so 
that  the  glass  is  parti-coloured.  The  coloured 
glass  is  prepared  with  a  composition  called 
Schmelze  (q.v.). 

2.  Hydr.  Eng. :  Concentrating  a  fall  of  water 
at  one  point,  so  as  to  increase  the  depth  to 
allow  the  passage  of  a  boat  from  one  level  to 
another.  The  river  having  a  dam  across  it 
and  a  sluice  at  one  point,  the  sluice-gate  is 
opened,  and  during  the  temporary  increase  of 
depth  in  the  sluice-way  the  boat  is  drawn 
through.  It  is  a  very  ancient  device,  and  is 
still  used  in  many  countries  with  boats  of 
moderate  size. 

2.  Plumbing : 

(1)  A  lap-joint  used  in  sheet-metal  roofing, 
where  the  edges  of  the  sheets  meet  on  a  pro- 
jecting ridge. 

(2)  A  strip  of  lead  leading  the  drip  of  a  wall 
intoa  gutter.  Step-flashings  are  those  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  sloping  side  of  a  roof 
and  a  wall.  They  are  turned  in  at  each  cour.se 
of  bricks,  and  stepped  down  as  the  roof  de- 
scends. 

flashing-furnace,  s.  One  at  which  a 
globe  of  crown-glass  is  ]'e-heated,  to  allow  it  to 
spring  open  flatly  as  it  is  whirled.  [Flash- 
ing.   C.  II.  1.] 

flashing-light,  s.  One  character  of  light 
as  exhibited  from  lighthouses.  It  is  produced 
by  the  revolution  of  a  frame  with  eight  sides, 
having  reflectors  arranged  with  their  faces  in 
one  vertical  plane  and  their  axes  on  a  line  in- 
clined to  the  perpendicular.  The  rate  of  revo- 
lution is  such  as  to  show  a  flash  of  light  every 
flve  seconds,  alternating  with  periods  of  dim- 
ness. 

flash'-m^n,  s.  [Eng.  flash,  and  Ttian.]  A  rogue. 
"  You're  playing  a  daneerous  game,  my  fUtxhman, 
whoever  you  arer'— ^.  Kingslet/  :  Geoffrey  Eamlun, 
■ch.  V, 


fl^sh'-^,  flash-le,  a.    [Eng.  fl/ish ;  -y.] 

*  1.  Lit. :  Consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of 
flashes. 

"  Sometimes  so  shaken  be  these  shell-fishes  with  tlie 
feare  of  fiashie  lightnings."— i*.  Holland:  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  p.  239. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Empty,  sho^vy ;  dazzling  for  a  moment, 
but  having  no  true  solidity  or  bottom. 

"  A  flashy  panegyric  uiwn  the  firmness  and  intre- 
pidity of  the  very  man."— /Taa:  .■  Speech,  June  8, 1784. 

2.  Showy,  gaudy,  gay,  tawdry :  as,  a  flashy 
dress. 

*  3.  Bull,  insipid,  vapid,  tasteless. 

"  Distilled  books  are,  like  common  distilled  waters, 
fiaahy  things."— fiacon  .•  Essays ;  Of  Studies. 

*  4.  Without  solidity  or  firmness  ;  fickle. 

"  A  temper  always  flashy,  and  often  false  and  insln- 
cere, "— fii*rtfl  .■  Speech  at  Bristol. 

flask,  s.  [A.S.  fl/isc,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin  ; 
Icel.  flaska;  Dan.  flaske ;  Sw.  fla,ska ;  O.  H. 
Ger,  Jlascd;  Ger.  flasche,  from  Low  Lat.  flasca, 
=  a  flask,  prob.  from  Lat.  vasculum,  dimin.  of 
vas  —  a  vessel.  By  others  it  is  referred  to 
Welsh  fllasg ;  Gael,  flasg  =  a  vessel  of  wicker- 
work;  a  basket.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  bottle. 

"  Like  a  drop  of  oil  left  in  &  flask  of  wine." 

Southeme  :  Maid's  Last  Prayer,  ii.  1, 

2.  A  leather  or  metallic  case  for  holding 
gunpowder  or  shot ;  a  powder-horn. 

"  Powder  in  a  skilless  soldler's.;{a«A; 
la  set  on  fire," 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  Hi.  3. 

3.  An  iron  bottle  or  vessel  for  holding  quick- 
silver ;  a  flxisk  of  quicksilver  is  about  751bs. 

4.  A  pocket  dram-bottle,  either  of  glass  or 
metal ;  a  pocket-flask. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  A  vessel  used  in  a  laboratory  for 
sublimation  or  for  digesting  in  a  sand-bath. 

2.  Founding :  A  frame  or  box  which  holds 
a  portion  of  the  mould  for  casting.  If  the 
mould  be  contained  in  two  pieces,  they  con- 
stitute a  two-part  flask.  The  upper  part  con- 
tains the  cope,  the  lower  part  the  drag. 

flask-clamp,  s.  A  binding  device  for 
securely  holding  together  the  parts  of  a  flask. 

flask'-et,  s.  [Prob.  a  dimin.  from  flask  (q.v.). 
Cf.  Wei.  ffiasged  =  a  wicker-work  basket.] 

1,  A  vessel  in  which  food  is  served. 

2.  A  long  shallow  basket  with  two  handles. 

"The  farms  through  every  furrow  shoot 
To  load  their  flaskets  with  the  fruit." 

Parnell :  Bacchus,  29,  80. 

flat,  ""flatt,  ''flatte,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Icel. 
fl,atr :  cogn.  with  Sw.  flxit ;  Dan.  flxid  ;  0.  H. 
Ger.  fiaz.  Cf.  Dut.  vlak;  Ger.  flcoh;  Gr. 
ttKo.^  {plax)  =  a  flat  surface.  The  connection 
with  Gr.  TrXttTus  {jylatus)  =  broad,  has  not 
been  made  out.    (Skeat.)'] 

A,  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language  .- 

1.  Horizontally  level  without  inclination  ; 
having  an  even  and  level  surface  without 
elevations  or  depressions. 

"The  houses' are  rta(  roofed  to  walk  upon,  so  that 
every  bomb  that  fell  upon  them  would  take  effect."— 
Addison :  On  Italy. 

2.  Having  few  or  no  elevations  or  depres- 
sions ;  plain. 

"  Inhabiting  upon  a  flatte  ahoie."—Brende :  Quintiis 
Cuj^us,  fo,  71. 

3.  Level  with  the  ground ;  laid  low,  cast 
do'wn  or  razed  to  the  ground. 

"  That  ruins  kingdoms,  and  lays  cities  flat." 

Milton  :  P.  R.,  W.  363. 

4.  Prostrate,  lying  the  whole  length  on  the 
ground. 

"They  fell  down  flatte  on  1  their  faces  before  the 
throne.  '—Bale  :  Image,  jit.  i. 

*  5.  Depressed,  cast  down,  dejected. 

"  Now  you  are  too  flat 
And  mar  the  concord." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

6.  Dull,  uninteresting  ;  without  animation, 
spirit,  or  force. 

"Short  Biweches  fly  abroad  like  darts,  and  are 
thought  to  Iw  shot  out  of  secret  intentions ;  but  as  for 
large  discourses,  they  are  flat  things,  and  not  so  much 
noted."— Bacon  .■  Essays  ;  Of  Seditions  &  Troubles. 

7.  Stale,  insipid,  dull. 

"How  weary,  stale,  Hat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

8.  Tasteless,  dead,  vapid. 

"  Taste  so  divine !  that  what  of  sweet  before 
Hath  touched  my  sense,  flat   seems  to  this   and 
harsh.'  Milton:  P.  L..  ix.  98". 


9.  Dead,  dull :  as,  This  beer  is  fiat. 

10.  Downright,  preremptory,  absolute,  posi- 
tive ;  not  relieved  or  softened. 

"  I  will,  that's  flat."      Shakesp. :  1  Henry  TV.,  i.  a. 

11.  Absolute,  downright,  rank. 
"  That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word 

Which  in  the  soldier  is  flut  blasphemy." 

ShaJcesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

12.  Not  Shrill  or  acute  ;  without  sharpness 
or  acuteness. 

"The  upper  end  of  the  M-indpipe  ia  endued  with 
several  cartilages  and  muscles  to  contract  or  dilate  it, 
aa  we  would  have  our  voice  ^(  or  shari>." — Ray:  On 
the  Creation. 

13.  Dull,  without  animation  or  briskness, 
depressed. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Art:  Wanting  relief  dr  prominence  of 
the  figures. 

2.  Arcli. :  Applied  to  arches  which  have 
only  a  small  rise  from  the  springing  to  the 
crown. 

"This  Saxon  style  begins  to  be  defined  by  ^«(  and 
round  arches.''—  Walpole.:  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
vol.  L,  ch.  V. 

3.  Gram. :  Applied  to  those  letters  in  which 
the  enunciation  of  voice  (as  opposed  to  breath) 
is  heard.  It  is  opposed  to  sh^rp;  such  letters 
are  &,  d,  g,  v,  &e. 

4.  Music : 

(1)  Below  the  true  pitch :  thus  singing  or 
playing  on  an  instrument  is  said  to  be  fiat 
when  the  sounds  produced  fail  to  reach  the 
true  pitch. 

(2)  Applied  to  intervals,  minor :  as,  a  flat 
third,  a  flat  fifth,  &c.  '  [Minor.] 

*  B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Flatly  ;  on  the  ground. 

2.  Flatly,  directly,  positively. 
-  George 


C,  Ass 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  surface  unbroken  by  depressions  or 
elevations ;  a  level  plain  or  low  tract  of  land. 

"  Following  them  through  bogs  and  d&ngeroaa  flats." 
—Milton:  Hist.  Etiq.,  bk.  li. 

2.  A  plat  or  plot  of  ground  laid  down  level. 


3.  Level  ground  lying  low  or  exposed  to  in- 
undations. 

"  The  ocean.  overiJeering  of  his  list, 
Eats  not  the^rts  with  more  impetuous  haste." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

4.  A  shallow ;  a  level  piece  of  ground  or 
strand  lying  at  a  small  depth  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  ;  a  shoal. 

"  T  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run. 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

5.  Anything  broad  and  flat  in  form :  as— 

(1)  A  river-boat  or  barge  for  caiTying  pro- 
duce, coal,  merchandize,  &c.,  in  shallow 
waters. 

(2)  The  broad  side  of  a  blade. 

"The  officer  stormed,  and  drawing  his  sword  out  of 
the  scabbard,  struck  O'Brien  with  the^(  of  the  blade  " 
—Marryatt :  Peter  Simple,  ch.  xix. 

(3)  A  broad-brimmed,  low-crowned,  straw 
hat.     (ATnerican). 

(4)  A  platform  truck.    {American.) 

(5)  The  palm  of  the  hand. 

(6)  The  story  or  floor  in  a  house,  especially 
when  occupied  by  a  single  family. 

(7)  A  foolish  fellow ;  a  simpleton  ;  a  gull ; 
one  who  is  easily  duped. 

"No,  no.  not  such  a  confounded  ^a(  as  tliat."— 
Thackeray  :  Newcomes,  ch.  xvi. 

'^(8)  Depression  or  dulness  of  language  or 
thought;  a  lack  of  spirits  or  liveliness. 

"Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is  admirable  ;  but  am  I 
therefore  bound  to  maintain,  that  there  are  no  ftata 
amongst  his  elevations  ?  "—Dryden. 

(9)  {PI.):  False  dice. 

(10)  {PI.) :  Base  money,  from  its  being  cut 
out  of  flattened  plates,  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  silver  and  blanched  copper. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  That  part  of  the  covering  or  roof 
of  a  house,  which  is  laid  horizontal  and 
covered  with  lead,  or  other  material. 

2.  Button  -  making :  A  piece  of  bone  for  a 
button-blank. 

3.  Carding :  A  strip  of  wood  clothed  with 
bent  teeth,  and  placed  above  the  large 
cylinder  of  a  carding-machine.  The  clothing 
is  known  as  the  flat  top-cards,  in  eontradis- 


TjQl,  bo^;  po^t,  jtf^l;  cat,  5eU,  chorus.  9liin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  aj;  expect,  ^enophon,  eylst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -8ion=shun;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -tious.  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c,  =  hel.  d?!. 
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tinction  to  the  cards  which  clothe  the  drum, 
licker-in,  card-rollers,  teazer,  and  doffer, 
whose  suifaces  are  curved. 

4.  Gilding :  A  surface  of  size  over  gilding. 

5.  Music:  The  sign  b  which  directs  the 
lowering  of  the  tone  to  which  it  is  prefixed  by 
one  semitone.  Its  shape  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  &.  A  double-flat,  bt?,  lowers  the  note 
to  which  it  is  prefixed  two  semitones. 

6.  Shipbuilding : 

(1)  A  flat  part  in  a  curve  ;  a  timber  which 
has  no  curve,  as  the  floor  timbers  of  the  dead- 
fiat  amidships. 

(2)  One  of  a  number  of  ship's  frames  of 
equal  size,  and  forming  a  straight  middle  body. 

7.  Mining :  A  layer  of  ore  in  a  nearly  hori- 
zontal bed. 

8.  Theat. :  One  of  the  halves  of  a  scene  or 
part  of  a  scene,  formed  by  two  equal  portions 
pushed  from  the  sides  of  the  stage,  and  meet- 
ing in  the  middle. 

T[  To  fall  fiat :  To  produce  no  effect ;  to 
fail  in  the  intended  effect. 

1[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
fiat  and  level :  "  Flat  is  said  of  a  thing  with 
regard  to  itself ;  it  is  opposed  to  the  round  or 
protuberant :  level  as  it  respects  another ;  it 
is  opposed  to  the  uneven  :  a  country  is  fiat 
which  has  no  elevation  ;  a  wall  is  level  with 
the  roof  of  a  house  when  it  rises  to  the  height 
of  the  roof."    {Crahb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  fiat  and  in- 
sipid, see  Insipid. 

flat-aft,  a. 

Naut. :  A  term  used  to  denote  the  position 
of  sails  when  their  surfaces  are  pressed  aft 
against  the  mast  by  the  force  of  the  wind. 

flat-arch,  s. 

Arch. :  [Flat,  a.,  II.  2]. 

fiat-band,  s. 

Arch. :  A  pla,in,  square  impost. 

flat-bean,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  name  for  some  species  of  Lupinus, 
because  the  seeds  are  flat  and  round.  Also 
called  Fig-bean.  (Coles;  Britten  (&  Holland.) 

flat-bUl,  s. 

Omith. :  Platyrhynchus,  a  genus  of  Musci- 
capidse  (Flycatchers). 

flat-boat,  s.  A  flat-bottomed  barge  ;  a 
flat  [Flat,  C.  I.  5  (1)]. 

flat-bones,  s.  pi 

Anat. :  A  class  of  bones  called  also  Tabular 
bones.  Included  under  it  are  the  scapula,  the 
ilium,  and  the  bones  forming  the  roof  and 
sides  of  the  skull.    (Quain.) 

flat-bottomed,  a.  Having  a  flat,  plain 
bottom,  without  a  keel. 

flat- cap,  s, 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  cap  with  a  low  flat  crown,  made  of 
various  materials,  and  formerly  worn  by  all 
classes  in  England. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  citizen  of  London  in 
ridicule,  from  the  fact  that  the  use  of  such 
caps  was  retained  by  them  after  it  had  ceased 
among  other  classes. 

n.  Paper :  A  size  of  writing-paper,  usually 
14  X  17  inches. 

flat-Cblsel,  s.  A  sculptor's  chisel  for 
smoothing  surfaces. 

flat-file,  s.  A  file  wider  than  its  thick- 
ness, and  of  rectangular  section.  When 
bellied,  it  is  known  as  a  taper  file ;  when  the 
size  is  maintained  from  end  to  end,  it  is  known 
as  a  parallel  file. 

flat-fishes,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy. :  The  family  Pleuronectidas,  con- 
taining the  Sole,  the  Plaice,  the  Turbot,  the 
Halibut,  the  Brill,  (Sic.  They  are  compressed 
or  flattened  laterally,  not  vertically  as  ia  often 
erroneously  supposed.  One  side  is  generally 
dark  coloured,  the  other  white  and  silvery. 
For  the  sake  of  concealment  they  rest  upon 
the  light  side,  leaving  only  the  dark  one  more 
or  less  imperfectly  visible,   [PLEURONEcriCiE.] 

flat-footed,  u. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  flat  feet,  that  is,  feet  with 


very  little  or  no  hollow  in  the  sole,  and  a  low 
instep. 
2.  Fig. :  Firm-footed,  resolute.    (Ainerican.) 

flat-hammer,  s.  The  hammer  first  usted 
by  the  gold-beater  in  swaging  out  a  pile  of 
quartiers,  or  pieces  of  gold  ribbon,  one  by 
one  and  a  half  inches  square.  These  are 
placed  twenty-four  in  a  pile  and  beaten  till 
they  are  two  inches  square.  They  are  then 
packaged  with  interleaves  of  vellum,  and 
beaten  by  other  hammers,  known  as  the  com- 
mencing, spreading,  and  finishing  hammers. 

flat-head,  flat-headed,  a. 

1.  Anthrop.  :  Having  a  flat  head :  specif.  : 
in  ethnology  applied  to  a  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians,  who  were  said  to  use  arti- 
flcial  means  to  make  their  heads  flat. 

2.  Ichthy.  :  The  name  given  in  Queensland  to 
the  anomalous  fish  genus  Ceratodus  (q.v.)- 

Flat-head  nail :  A  forged  nail  with  a  round, 
flat  head  and  a  light,  rounded,  pointed  body. 

flat-iron,  s.  An  iron  with  a  flat  face, 
used  for  smoothing  clothes.  A  sad  iron  or 
smoothing-iron. 

Flat-iron  heater :  A  stove  specially  adapted 
for  heating  smoothing-irons.   A  latindry-stove. 

flat-lead,  <>.    Sheet-lead. 

flat-mouthed,  a.  Having  a  broad  mouth. 

"  Flatt-mouthede  as  a  fluke. "     Morte  Arthure,  1,088. 

flat -nail,  s.  A  small,  sharp-pointed 
wrought  nail,  with  a  flat,  thin  head,  larger 
than  a  tack. 

flat-nosed,  flat-nose,  a.  Having  a  flat 
or  low  nose. 

Flat-nosed  Tnonkeys :  [PlaTVrrhini]. 

Flat-nose  shell :  A  cylindrical  tool  with  valves 
at  bottom  for  boring  through  soft  clay.  (Ameri- 
can.) 

fiat-orchil,  5. 

Bot. :  Rocella  fudformis,  a  kind  of  lichen- 
It  is  used  as  a  dye. 

flat-paper,  s.  Paper  which  has  not  been 
folded. 

fiat-pea,  s, 

Bot. :  The  papilionaceous  genus  Platylobium. 
They  are  handsome  free-flowering  plants. 

fiat-press,  s.  A  press  used  in  the  india- 
rubber  business  for  flattening  together  a 
number  of  piles  of  folded  cloth  while  they 
are  vulcanized  and  blended  by  a  steam  heat 
of  say  280°  F. 

fiat-race,  s.  A  race  over  level  or  clear 
ground,  as  opposed  to  a  steeple-chase  or 
hurdle-race. 

flat-rail,  s.  A  railroad  rail  consisting  of 
a  simple  flat  bar,  spiked  to  a  longitudinal 
sleeper.    [Strap-rail.] 

flat-rods,  s.  pi 

Mining :  A  series  of  rods  communicating 
motion  from  the  engine  to  pumps  at  a  distant 
shaft. 

fiat-roofed,  a.    Having  a  flat  roof. 

fiat-rope,  s.  A  rope  made  by  plaiting 
yarns  together  instead  of  twisting.  Some 
flat  ropes,  for  mining-shafts,  are  made  by  sew- 
ing together  a  number  of  ropes,  making  a 
wide,  flat  band. 

Flat-rope  pulley :  A  pulley  having  a  true 
cylindrical  surface  and  two  rising  flanges,  to 
keep  the  band  from  running  off'. 

fiat-tool,  s.  A  turning- chisel  which  cuts 
on  both  sides  and  ou  the  end;  which  is  square. 
It  is  used  as  a  bottoming-tool  for  boxes. 

fiat-vervain,  s. 

Bot. :  Veronica  Chamcedrys.  It  trails  on 
the  ground,  but  is  not  a  genuine  vervain. 
(Lyte ;  Britten  &  Holland.) 

flat-worms,  s.pl. 

Zool. :  The  English  name  of  Plathelmintha 
(q.v.). 

*  flat,  *  flatt,  s.      [O.   Fr.   nat.]     A  blow,  a 
stroke. 

"  He  gaff  Ricliard  a  aory  /latt." 

Richard  Ccsur  de  Lion,  6,265, 


flS,t,  v.t.  &  i.     [Flat,  a.] 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  To  make  flat,  or  even ;  to  level ;  to 
flatten. 

"  Till  the  fields  around 
Lie  sunk  Mid/latted  lu  the  sordid  wave," 

Thomson  :  Autumn,  335. 

(2)  To  throw  down  to  the  ground ;  to  raze, 
to  destroy  utterly. 

"  She  jIaMed  J  their  strougest  foTta."—Feltham:  Sc<- 
solves,  pt.  i.,  res.  4. 

2,  Figuratively : 

^1)  To  make  dull ;  to  depress  ;  to  deprive  of 
spirit  or  force. 

"May  Jtat  and  deatl  the  taste  of  conversation. " — 
Mountague  :  Devoute  Essayes,  pt,  I.,  tr.  xii.,  §  3. 

(2)  To  make  dead,  vapid,  or  tasteless. 

"Otherwise  fresh  iu  their  colour,  bat  their  Juice 
Bomewhnt  flatted."— Bacon  :  Jfatural  History. 
II,  Technically : 

1,  Glass-making :  To  open  out  a  Split  cylin- 
der of  glass,  so  as  to  make  it  flat. 

2.  Metall. :  To  roll  metal  into  plates  or  sheets. 

"  When  a  Iwr  of  pnre  silver  or  ingot  of  gold 
Is  sent  to  ite/latted  or  wrought  into  length," 

Cowper:  The  Flatting  JlilU. 

*  3.  Music :  To  lower  or  depress  the  voice, 
or  a  sound,  below  the  true  pitch ;  to  make  a 
sound  less  sharp. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  become  flat ;  to  sink  to  a  level 
or  even  surface. 

"  I  burnt  it  the  second  time,  and  observed  the  slc}» 
I        shrink,  and  the  swelling  to,^af  yet  more.thaq  at  flrst." 
— Temple. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  dull,  dead,  or  vapid  ; 
to  lose  spirit  or  force. 

II.  Mtisic :  To  depress  the  voice  ;  to  fall 
below  the  true  pitch  ;  to  become  flat. 

If  To  fia,t  in  the  sail  : 

Naut.  :  To  draw  in  the  aftmost  clew  of  a 
sail  towards  the  middle  of  the  ship. 

fla'-ta,  s.     [Lat.  fi^ita,  fem.  sing,  of  flatus,  pa. 
par.  of /o  =  to  blow.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Flatidee  (q.v.).  It  is  the  same  as  the  Pceci- 
loptera  of  Latreille. 

*  flat-er,  v.t.  £  i.    [Flatter.] 

fla'-ti-d£e,  s.pl.     [Mod.  Lat.  flat(a),  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Homopterous  insects, 
akin  to  Cicadidfe,  but  having  their  wings 
covered  with  a  white  farinaceous  powder,  and 
so  much  resembling  those  of  some  moths, 
that  Swainson  and  Shuckard  called  them 
Moth  Cicadas.  They  are  nearly  confined  to 
the  tropics  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  hav- 
ing no  representatives  in  Britain  except  the 
aberrant  genera  Issus  and  Cixius,  which  may 
be  found  in  summer  by  beating  hedges  and 
thickets.  They  furnish  a  secretion  which  is. 
called  Chinese  wax. 

*  fia'-tive,  a.     [La.t.  flatus,  pa.  par.  of^  =  to 
flow.]    Producing  wind ;  flatulent. 

"Eat  not  too'many  ofithese  apples,  they  be  Tery.rto- 
tive." — Breiver :  Lingua,  iv.  17. 

*  flat'  -  ling,  *  fiat-  lyng,  adv.    [Eng.  flat ; 
suff".  -ling.] 

1.  With  the  flat  or  broad  side. 

"  Tiio  with  her  sword  on  him  she flatUng  strooke." 
Bpen$er:  F.  Q.,  V.  v. IS 

2.  Prostrate,  flat. 

"He  leyde  hym  flatlgng  on  the  grounde."— JfiS.  iu 
Salliwell,  p.  360. 

*fiat'-l6ng.  adv.    [Bug.  fiat ;  sun. -long.]   Flat- 
wise ;  with  the  fiat  or  broad  side ;  not  edgewise. 

fl3,t'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  fiat  :  -ly.] 

I.  Lit.  :  In  a  flat,  level,  or  even  manner ; 
without  depressions  or  elevations. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Without  spirit  or  force ;  dully,  irigidly, 
vapidly. 

2.  Positively,  downright,  plainly,  peremp- 
torily. 

"  He  tells  me  jiatly  there  1b  no  merey  for  me  is 
heaven."— Sftafte«p.  ;  Mercliant  of  Venice,  fi.  2. 

fl&t'-ness,  *flat-nesse, ».   [Eng.  fia.t ;  -ness.l 
I.  Literally  : 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  flat,  level. 


f3.te,  fS>t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  l^ill,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6^ 
or.  wore,  w^lf ,  work,  whd,  son :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  tnU ;  try,  Sj^an.    sa,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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2.  "Want  of  relief  or  prominence.    ■  > 

"It  appears  bo  very  plain  and  uniform,  that  one 
would  tmnk  the  coiner  looked  on  the  Jiatness  of  a 
flgnre  as  one  of  the  greatest  beautiea  in  Bcnlptore."— 
JdcUson  :  On  Medals. 
II,  Figuratively : 

1.  Dulness,  insipidity,    frigidity  ;    lack  of 
spirit  or  animation. 

"He  has  here  Bunk  into  the  flatnets  of  proee."— 
Addison :  Notes  on  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  iii^ 

2.  Deadnesa,  dulness,  vapidness.  ■ 

"  Deadneas  arjlatnets  in  cyder  ia  often  occasioned  bj 
the  too  free  admiBslon  of  air  into  the  vessel." — Morti- 
mer: Susbandry. 

3.  Dejection  of  mind ;  loss  of  spirit  or 
courage. 

"  How  fast  does  ohacurity.^iness,  and  Impertinency 
flow  in  upon  our  meditationa  f  "—Collier.    {Jdhjis(m.) 

*  4.  Downrightness  ;  extremeness,  complete- 
ness. 

,  "Thefiat/ness  of  my  miBery." 

Shakeap. :  Winter'a  Tale,  iil  2. 

6.  The  gravity  or  dulness  of  sound ;  tlie 
opposite  to  shrillness  or  acuteness. 

"Flatneu  of  sound  ie  joined  with  a  harshnefia."— 
Bacoru 

*flat-onr,  «.     [0.  Ft.  Jiateor,  Jlateur.}    A  flat- 
terer. 

"That  iB  the  lyeghere  and  the  fiaio^t/r.'—Ji/enbite, 
p.  S67. 

*flat-rour,   s.      [Mid.    Eng.  ;?crfer  =  flatter ; 
-our  =  -er.]    A  flatterer. 

"  He  that  hath  hia  wit  bewared 
Upon  Btjlatrour  to  beleve,"       Gower,  iil.  170. 

fl^f -ten,  v,t.  &  i.     [Eng.  fiat,  a.  ;  eufi".  -en 
(<l-v-)"] 

A.  Transitive: 

I,  Ordmary  Language : 
1,  TAterally : 

(1)  To  make  flat,  level,  or  even  ;  to  level. 

"  For  that  time  their  round  bodies /toined  were" 
J)onne  :  Progress  of  the  aoule,  b.  I.  v.  14. 

(2)  To  beat  or  throw  down  to  the  ground  ; 
to  raze  ;  to  lay  flat. 

"  If  they  should  lie  In  it,  and  beat  it  down,  or  flatten 
it,  it  will  rise  agBAn"— Mortimer  :  Busbandry. 
*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  make  dull,  vapid,  or  insipid  ;  to  de- 
prive of  force  or  animation. 

(2)  To  depress  or  d^ect  the  spirits ;  to 
dispirit. 

n.  Music :  To  depress  or  lower  in  pitch  ;  to 
render  less  sharp  or  acute. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  LU.:  To  grow  or  become  flat,  level,  or 
even. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  become  dull,  insipid,  or  vapid  ;  to 
lose  animation,  force,  or  interest ;  to  pJiJl. 

"Here  joys  that  endure  for  ever,  fresh  audio  vigour, 
are  opposed  to  aatisfactlone  that  are  attended  with 
satiety  and  surfeits,  a.-nA.jtatten  in  the  very  tastlug." — 
L'Estrange. 

(2)  To  become  dejected  or  depressed  in 
spirit. 

**II,  Music :  To  depress  the  voice  ;  to  drop 
below  the  true  pitch  ;  to  render  a  sound  less 
sharp. 

^  To  fiatten  a  sail : 

Kaut. :  To  extend  it  fore  and  aft,  so  that 
the  eff'ect  is  lateral  only. 

^flS.t'-ten,  a.      [Eng.  fiat;    suff.  -en  (q.v.).] 
Flat ;  stupid,  silly. 

"  What  (kAatten  face  he  has  now  1" 
Beaum.  &  Met. :  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iii  6. 

flSit'-ten-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Flatten,  u.] 
\     A.  &  B,  ^s  pr.  par.  &  parficip.  oAj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sitbst. :  The  act  of  making  flat ;  the 
state  of  becoming  flat. 

flattening-fumace,  s.  A  furnace  into 
which  cylinder  glass,  split  longitudinally,  is 
placed  to  flatten  out  by  heat ;  spreading-oven. 

[F  LA  TTING-FURN  ACE.] 

fl^t'-ter  (1),  s.    [Eng.  fiat,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  by  which 
anything  is  flattened. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Smith.  :  A  hammer  with  a  very  broad 
face,  used  by  smiths  in  flat-facing  work. 

I  "The  plniutifT,  in  the  course  of  his  work  used  a  tool 
called  a  fiatter,  which  was  held  by  himself  and  struck 
by  a  hammerman  for  the  purpose  of  flnishiug  off  angle 
iron."— Standard,  Nov.  22, 1882, 


2.  Wire-draw.  :  A  draw-plate  with  a  flat 
orifice,  to  draw  flat  strips,  such  as  watch- 
springs,  skirt-wire,  &c. 

flat -ter  (2),  s.  [Corrupt,  of  fioaier  (?)  from  the 
floating  leaf.]  A  word  used  only  in  the  sub- 
joined compound. 

flatter-dock,  s.    [Dock  s.,  ^  (2).] 

flat'-ter,  *  flat-ere,  *  flat-er-en,  *  fla^ 
ter-yn,  v.t.  &  t  [0.  Fr.  fiaier  (Fr.  fiatter), 
in  which  the  t  stands  for  an  old  k,  as  seen  in 
O.  8w.  fi£ckra  =  to  flatter  ;  Sw.  dial,  fi^ka  = 
to  caress  (Skeat),  or  from  Icel.  fi/xdhra  =  to 
stroke,  to  rub  smooth,  from  fixiir  —  flat.] 

1.  To  soothe  with  praise  ;  to  coax ;  to  please 
or  gratify  the  self-love  of  by  praise,  obsequi- 
ousness, or  blandishment ;  to  wheedle. 

"  He  would  not  fiatter  Neptune  for  his  trident." 

Shakesp.  :  Cortolanus,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  encourage  in  an  opinion  which  gives 
pleasure  or  gratification  to  one's  self-love. 

"  Sir  James  Montgomery  had  fiattered  himself  that 
he  should  be  the  chief  minister." — Macaulay  :  Eist. 
Eng.,  eh.  xiil. 

3.  To  praise  falsely  ;  to  encourage. 

"  Give  consent  to  flatter  sin." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VJ.,  v.  6, 

4.  To  please,  to  soothe,  to  gratify. 

"  A  consort  of  voices  supporting  themselves  by  their 
difTerent  parts  make  a  harniouy,  pleasingly  fills  their 
ears,  and jlatters  them." — Dryden:  Dufretnoy. 

5.  To  raise  false  hopes  ;  to  encourage  in 
false  or  unfounded  expectations. 

6.  To  represent  too  favourably ;  as.  The 
portrait  ^Wers  him. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  use  of  flattery. 

"  I  fiatter  not,  but  say  thou  art  a  caitiff." 

Shakesp.  :  Timon  of  AtJiens,  iv,  R. 
1  *  (1)  To  fiatter  with:  To  fiatter. 
*  (2)   To  fiMter-tlind :   To  blind  or  deceive 
with  flattery.    {Coleridge.) 

*flat'-ter-a-ble,  «.  [Eng.  fiatter;  -able.] 
Open  to  flattery. 

"  He  was  the  most  fiatterable  creature  that  ever  was 
known." — North:  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  1  118. 

flS,t'-ter-er,  *  flat-er-ar,  *  flat-er-er, 
*flat-er-ere,  s.  [Eng.  fiatter;  -er.]  One 
who  flatters ;  one  who  coaxes,  or  wheedles 
with  flattering ;  one  who  endeavours  to  gratify 
the  self-love  of  another  by  praise,  obsequious- 
ness, or  respectful  behaviour. 

"  The  monarchy,  these  politlciaas  conceived,  had  no 
worse  enemy  than  the  fiatterer  who  exalted  the  pre- 
rogative above  the  \a,yi."  — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fiat- 
terer,  sycophant,  and  parasite  :  **  The  flatterer 
is  one  who  flatters  by  words  ;  the  sycophant 
and  parasite  is  therefore  always  a  flatterer, 
and  something  more,  for  the  sycophant 
adopts  every  mean  artifice  by  which  he  can 
ingratiate  himself,  and  the  parasite  submits 
to  every  degradation  and  servile  compliance 
by  which  he  can  obtain  his  base  purpose." 
(Cra&& ;  Eng.  Synon.) 

* flat'-ter-ess,  s.  [Eng.  fiatter;  -ess.]  A 
woman  who  flatters. 

"These  women  that  in  times  past  were  called  in 
Cyprus,  Colacides— i.e.,  fiMtteresses '' — P.  Holland;  in 
Trench  :  Chi  some  def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  19. 

flat'-ter-ing,  flat-er-yng,  *  flat-er-ung, 
flat-er-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ks.   [Flatter,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Using  flattery ;  soothing  or  gratifying 
self-love  by  praise  or  obsequiousness. 

2.  Eaising  false  hopes  ;  encouraging  in  un- 
founded expectations. 

"The  vain  excesse  oi  fiattering  fortune's  giftes," — 
Gascoigne:  Memories. 

3.  Not  representing  faithfully  ;  partial, 
"  a  fiattering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care 

To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  lie,  not  as  they  are." 
Goldsmith :  Retaliation. 

4.  Not  presenting  a  faithful  likeness  ;  too 
favourable,  not  true  :  as,  A  fiattering  portrait. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  using 
flattery ;  the  manners  or  conduct  of  a  flatterer ; 
flattery. 

"  With  fained  fiattering  and  jaires." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  707.     (Prol.) 

flat'-ter-iiig-Iy,  adv.     [Eng.  fiattering;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  flattering  manner  ;  so  as  to  flatter. 

"  He  had  flatteringly  told  me  that  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied." — Bp.  Watson  :  Anecdotes,  i.  149. 

2.  "With  partiality  ;  in  a  manner  to  favour. 
flSit'-ter-y,      *  flat-er-ie,      *  flat-er-y, 


*  flat-er-ye,  "■  flat-rye,  s.  [0.  Pr.  fiaterw; 
Fr.  fiatterie.]  The  act  or  practice  of  flatter- 
ing ;  false  or  venal  praise  :  adulation,  ebse- 
quiousness. 

"Puffed  up  with  the  vanitie  and  battery  of  the 

greate  men  which  were  about  him."— Brende ;  Qmnius 

Curtius,  to.  21. 

fiatt-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.    [Plat,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  making 
flat  or  flattening. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gilding:  A  covering  of  size  overgilding. 

2.  Glass^making :  The  operation  of  opening 
out  a  split  cylinder  of  glass  so  as  to  make  it 
flat.  This  is  performed  in  a  Flatting-furnace 
(q.v.),  and  is  assisted  by  a  tool  having  an 
iron  handle  and  a  wooden  cross-piece  at  the 
end. 

3.  Metall. :  The  act  or  process  of  rolling  oat 
metal  into  plates  or  sheets. 

4.  Painting :  A  style  of  inside  house-paint- 
ing in  which  the  colours,  prepared  with  oil  of 
turpentine  only,  are  dead,  without  lustre. 

flatting-Aimaoe,  s. 

Glass-making:  A  furnace  in  which  a  split 
cylinder  of  glass  is  opened  out. "^[Platting, 
s.,  II.  2.] 

flatting-hearth,  s. 

Glass-making :  The  jplate  on  which  glass  is 
flatted.  It  is  of  devitrified  glass,  fire-proof 
clay,  sandstone,  or  other  material  which  will 
resist  heat  and  maintain  the  essential  per- 
fectly smooth  surface. 

flatting-mill,  s. 

1.  A  rolling-mill  producing  sheet-metal. 

2.  In  the  Mint,  the  rolling-mill  for  produc- 
ing the  ribbon  from  which  the  planchets  are 
punched. 

3.  A  mill  having  a  pair  of  hard,  polished 
steel  rolls,  through  which  gi-aitis  of  metals 
are  passed  to  be  flatted  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. The  produce  is  known  as  metallic 
dust. 

flatting-plate,  s.    [Flatting-hearth.] 

[Flatting-hearth.] 

flat'-tish,  a.  [Eng.  flat;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
flat ;  approaching  to  flatness. 

"  They  have  large,  flatfish  heads."— Derham :  Physicor 
Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ij..  No.  22. 

fl^t'-u-len9e,  flat'-u-len-9^,  a.  [Pr.  fia:t- 
ulence,  from  Low  Lat.  fiatulentia,  from  fiatv^ 
lentils  =  full  of  wind,  windy,  from  Lat.  fiatus 
=  a  blowing,  from  ^  =  to  blow.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  flatulent, 
or  full  of  wind  or  gases  generated  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

"The  most  sure  sign  of  a  deficient  perspiration  is 
flatulency  or  ymid."—Arl>uihnot :  On  AUments,  ch.  v. 

*  2.  Emptiness,  vanity. 

"The  ns.tnT»lftalvXency  of  that  airy  scheme  of  no- 
tions,"—flZanui«;  Scepsis  Sdentijica. 

flat'-u-lent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  fiaiu- 
lentus.]    [Flatulence.] 

*  1.  Of  the  nature  of  wind, 

"  The  more  weighty,  gross,  and  fiatulent  part  re- 
maining behind."— /*.  ifoHand;  Plutarch,  p.  5J7. 

2.  Windy,  full  of  wind  or  gases  generated 
in  the  alimentary  canal.  '■  ^ 

2.  Full  of  air  or  wind. 

"Flatulent  tumours  are  such'  as  easily  yield  co  the 
pressure  of  the  finger,  but  readily  return,  if  their 
elasticity,  to  a  tumid  state  s.gain."—(^iincy. 

4.  Generating,  or  liable  to  generate  gases  in 
the  alimentary  canal ;  causing  wind  or  flatu- 
lence. 

"Pease  are  mild  and  demulcent :  but  beinjg  full  of 
aerial  pai-ticles,  a.re  flatulent,  when  dissolved  by  diges- 
tion. ' — Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments,  ch,  vi. 

*  5.  Empty,  vain,  pretentious,  turgid  ;  with- 
out substance  or  reality. 

"He  is  too  flatulent  sometimes,  and  sometlmea  too 
dry." — Dryden:  Juvenal.    (Dedic.) 

*  6.  Characteristic  of  empty  or  vain  preten- 
tions. 

"  To  talk  of  knowledge,  from  those  few  indistinct  re- 
presentations which  are  made  to  our  grosser  faculties 
IS  &  fiatulent  y&mty."—aianvill :  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

"  flat'-U-lent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fiatulent ;  -ly.] 
In  a  flatulent  manner ;  windily ;  emptily. 


flatting-stone. 


li>oJl.  b^ ;  p6ftt.  j6^1 ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh  ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    ph  =  fc 
-eian,  -tlan  =  sh^ji.  -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -tioas,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d§L 
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flatuosity — flax 


flat-U-os-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  fiatuosite,  from  Lat. 
Jtatus  =  a  blowing  -.Jlo  =  to  blow.]  Wimliness  ; 
lulness  of  air  or  wind  ;  flatulence. 

"The  cause  iifiatnosity  ;  for  wind  stirred  moveth  to 
expeL  —Bacon:  Natural  Eistory,  §  39. 

*  flat'-u-ous,  ft.  [Fr.  jiaktexix ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
jtatuoso,  froHL  Lat.^(us.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  blown  away:  of  the 
nature  of  wind. 

"  Drinketti  up  the  moisture,  making  it  luove  flatuoiis 
and  windy."— i*.  Bolla^id  :  Plu-tarch.  p.  577. 

2.  "Windy,  full  of  wind,  flatulent 

"This  flatuous  crudity  la  by  the  heat  consumed."— 
I  enner :  Via  Recta,  p.  152. 

3.  Generating  wind  in  the  stomach. 

"  Rhubarb  in  the  stomach,  iu  a  small  quantity,  doth 
digest  and  overcome,  being  not  jlacuous  nor  loath- 
some. —Bacon:  Natural  Eistory,  §  44. 

fl3.t'-11-olis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flatuous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  flatuous  ;  flatu- 
lence, wind. 

"They  cause  fluctuatious  bx\*X  fiatiiov^nesae  in  the 
body."— I'enricr.-  Vic^  Recta,  "0.  Ih. 

fla'-tus,  s.    [Lat.] 

*  1.  A  breath  or  puff  of  wind. 

2.  Wind  in  the  stomach,  or  other  cavities  of 
the  body,  arising  from  indigestion  ;  flatulence. 

"He  was  sick  of  t'he>fiaZus."—Iieliquiw  WottoniancB, 
p.  467. 

flat'-ivi^e,  Ob.  or  adv.  [Eng.  flat ;  -lyise.]  With 
the  flat  downwards  ;  not  edgewise. 

"  Its  posture  in  the  earth  yfos  JUitunse,  and  parallel  to 
the  site  of  the  stratum  in  which  it  was  reposited."— 
Woodward  :  On  Fossils. 

flaucht  (c/i  guttural)  (1),  s.    [Flaw.] 

1.  A  flight  or  flock  of  birds. 

"By cam  thousau's  o'milk  white  hunda  nae  bi^er 
nor  whittrets,  an'  souchan  as  gin  they  had  been  a 
fiaucht  o'  dowa. "— .Siin.  Mag  ,  Sept.  1818,  p.  155. 

2.  Aflutter. 

3.  A  flash  or  gleam. 

fiaucht  (c7i  guttural)  (2),  s.    [Flake.] 

1.  A  flake. 

2.  {PI.)  Instruments  used  in  preparing  wool. 

flducht  (ch  guttural),  v.t.     [Flaucht  (2),  s.] 

1.  To  card  wool  into  thin  flakes. 

2.  To  pare  or  strip  off  the  skin. 

flaucht-er  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Eng.  flaucht,  v.  ; 
-er.] 

1.  A  person  employed  in  carding  wool. 

2.  A  man  who  cuts  turfs,  by  means  of  a 
flauchter-spade. 

fiauchter-spade,   flaughter-spade, 

s.    A  long  two-handed  spade  for  cutting  turf. 

flaugh'-ter  {gli  guttural),  v.i.  [Flaucht  (1), 
5.]    To  shine  fitfully  ;  to  flicker. 

"  Light  frae  the  door  o'  the  cave,  Jlaitghtering  against 
the  hazels  on  the  other  bank." — Scott :  Antiquary,  ch. 
xxi. 

flannt,  v.i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  Skeat  says 
the  word  is  probably  of  Scandinavian  origin  ; 
cf.  Sw.  dial.  fla.nka=to  be  unsteady,  to  waver ; 
Dan.  flink  =  smart,  brisk,  active;  Bavarian 
flxindem  =  to  flutter,  flaunt  ;  Dut.  fliklceren, 
fl^nkeren  —  to  sparkle,] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  make  an  ostentatious  or  gaudy  show 
in  dress  ;  to  move  or  act  ostentatiously. 

"How  ahe  aosBflauntino,  too  !  She  needs  must  have 
a  feather  in  her  head.aua  a  cork  in  her  heeV—Daven- 
port:  CUy  Night-Cap,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  make  a  brilliant  or  gaudy  show . 
"  Blossoms ^«Ti(fTif7  in  the  eye  of  day." 

Longfellow :  Flowers. 

B,  Trans. :  To  display  ostentatiously,  im- 
pudently, or  offensively. 

*  flaunt,  s.    [Flaunt,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  flaunting  or  acting  ostenta- 
tiously. 

"'Is  this  stem  woman  still  upon  the^H  rt( /"-fleaitm. 
*  Flet.  :  Tamer  Tamed,  ii.  2. 

2.  Finery  ;  flash  or  showy  apparel. 
"Should  I,  in  these  my  borrowed ^un^s,  behold 

The  sternness  of  hia  presence  ?  " 

Shakesp. :  Winters  Tale,  lu.  3. 

3.  Impudent  parade  ;  a  brag ;  a  boast ;  a 
vaunt. 

"  Thy  Munts  and  faces  to  abuse  men's  maimers." 

Beuum.  &  Flet. :  False  One,  iii.  3. 

*  flaunt-a-flaunt,  o.d,v.  Displayed  osten- 
tatiously. 

"  With  blch-copt  hats  and  feathers ;^«^tn^a-^.w.)ft" 
Oofcolgne  :  Steel  Ghiss,  1,1G3 


flaunt'-er,  s.  [Eng-.  flaunt;  -er.]  One  who 
flaunts  about,  or  malces  an  ostentatious  dis- 
play. 

flaunt'-ing,  pr,  imr.,  «.,  &  s.    [Flaunt,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  pariicip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  making 
an  ostentatious  display. 

flaunt'-ing-ly,  odv.  [Eng.  flaunting;  -ly.] 
Iu  a  flaunting,  impudent,  off'ensive,  or  osten- 
tatious manner. 

*  flaunt'-y,  ft.  [Eng.  ^im(;  -y.]  Flaunting; 
ostentatious ;  flash. 

"  Dust  ihe  Jlaunty  carpets  of  the  world 
For  kings  to  walk  on  or  our  senators. " 

F.  B.  Browning.    {OgUvie.) 

flaut'-lSt,  5.  [Ital.  flauto  =  a  flute  ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ist.]    A  player  on  the  flute ;  a  flutist. 

fla-ve'-do,  s.    [From  Lat.  flAj,vesco  =  to  become 

yellow.] 

Bot. :  A  disease  in  plants  which  alters  their 
green  into  a  yellow  coloui".    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

fla-ver'-i-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  flavus  =  yeUow, 
one  of  the  species  being  used  to  dye  that 
colour.    (Def.)] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  composite 
sub-tribe  Flaveriese.  Flave.ria  Contrcuyerba 
gi'ows  in  Peru,  and  is  used  in  dying  yellow. 

flg.-ver'-i-e-se,  s.pl.   [Mod.  Lat.  flaveri(a),  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi,  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Seneclonideae. 

*  fla-ves'-^ent,  a.  [Lat.  fl^vescens,  pr.  par. 
of  flavesco  =  to  become  yellow ;  incept,  from 
flavus  =  yellow.] 

Bot. :  Yellowish,  becoming  yellow. 

^  fla-vic'-o-mous,  a.  [Lat.  flavus  .=  yellow ; 
covia  =  hair.]    Having  yellow  hair. 

flav'-in,  flav'-ine,  s.  [Lat.  flav{ns\  and  suff. 
-in,  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

1.  Coram.  :  A  yellow  dye-stuff  imported  from 
America  in  the  form  of  a  dark-brown  powder, 
said  to  be  identical  with  Quercitrin  (q.v.). 

2.  Chem. :  C13H12N2O.  An  organic  base 
isomeric  with  diphenyl-carbimide.  It  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  ammonium  sulphide  on  di- 
nitrobenzophenones.  It  forms  pale  yellow 
needles,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Fused  with  caustic  potash, 
it  gives  off  phenylamine,  NH2C6A5.  (Watts  : 
Diet.  Chem.) 

fla'-vour,  fla-vor,  s.    [Low  Lat.  fl^ivor  =  (i) 

yellow  coin,  (2)  yellow  or  bright  hue,  from 
Lat.^ims  =  yellow.] 

1.  Literally : 

*  1.  A  bright  hue  or  colour. 

"  Nor  did  the  dancing  ruby. 
Sparkling  outpoured,  the  Jlavour  or  the  smell. 
Or  taste,  that  cheers  the  heart  of  gods  and  meu, 
Allure  thee  from  the  cool  crystalline  stream." 

Milton  :  Sampson  Agonistes,  544. 

2.  That  [quality  iu  anything  which  affects 
the  taste. 

"  It  would  have  affected  everything  we  ate  or  drank 
with  an  importunate  reiietitiou  of  the  same  flavour.' •— 
Paley  :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxi, 

*  3.  That  quality  in  anything  which  pleases 
the  smell ;  odour,  fragrance. 

'■  Myrtle,  orange,  and  the  blushing  rose, 
With  bending  heaps,  so  iiigh  their  bloom  disclose. 
Each  seems  to  smell  the  flavour  which  the  other 
blows."  Dryden:  State  of  Innocence,  iii.  3. 

II.  Fig. :  An  agreeable  or  gratifying  quality 
or  character ;  zest. 

"  And  gives  a  pleaaant ^ixmr  to  discourse." 

Pomfret :  The  Choice. 

If  For  the  difference  between  flavour  and 
taste,  see  Taste. 

fla^-vour,  fla'~vor,  v.t.  [Flavour,  s.]  To 
give    a   flavour   to  ;    to  communicate    some 

quality  of  taste  or  smell  to. 

fla'-voured.  fla'-vored,  a.  [Eng.  flnvonr ; 
-ed.']  Having  that  quality  which  affects  the 
sense  of  taste    or  smell  ;    having  a  distinct 

flavour. 

"  Roots  or  wholesome  pulae 
Or  herbs,  or  flavoured  fruits." 

Dodsh-y  ■  Agriculture,  c.  ii. 

fla'-vour-less,  fla'-vor-less,  a.  [Eng. 
flavour;  -less.'\  Destitute  of  or  without  a 
flavour. 

*  fla'-vour -oils,   fla'-vor-ous,  u.    [Eng. 

flavour;  -ous.'\ 


1.  Pleasing  to  the  taste  or  palate. 

"  The  sumptuous  viands  and  the jLavourous  wine." 
Pope  :  Homer ;  Odyssey  vi.  90. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  sense  of  smell ;  fragrant, 
odorous. 

*  fla'-vous,  a.     [Lat.  flavus.]    Yellow. 

"The  membrane  itseU  is  somewhat  of  s.  fUtvous 
colout."— Smith;  Portraiture  of  U Id  Age  {1^6^). 

flaw,  *  flay,  s.     [Sw.  fiaga  =  a  flaw,  a  crack  ; 
A.S.  fioh ;  Goth,  fla^a  =  a  fragment,] 
I.  Ordinary  Languctge. : 

1.  A  crack  or  breach  in  anything  ;  a  slight 
gap  or  fissure  ;  an  imperfection. 

"  We  found  it  exceeding  difficult  to  keep  out  the  air 
from  getting  in  at  any  Imperceptible  hole  or  flaw."— 
Boyle. 

2.  A  defect  or  fault  caused  by  violence  or 
neglect. 

"  Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law. 
Or  some  frail  China- jar  receive  a  flaw." 

Pope :  Jiape  of  the  Ijock,  iL  106. 

3.  A  defect,  a  fault,  which  weakens  or  in- 
validates that  in  which  it  occurs. 

"  The  decree  was  just,  and  without^w." 

C'owper  :  Hope,  318, 

*  i.  A  fault,  or  defect  in  conduct ;  a  failure 
in  obedience. 

"  From  Sinai's  top  Jehovah  gave  the  law — 
Life  for  obedience— death  for  every  flaw." 

Cowper  :  Truth,  550. 

*  5.  A  fragment,  a  piece. 

"  This  heart  shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand _/?aio8 
Or  ere  I  weep."  Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  4. 

*  6.  A  flake,  as  of  snow. 

*  7.  A  flash,  a  flame, 

"  Tille  the/Zawea  of  fyre  flawmes  one  their  helmes." 
Morte  Arthure,  2,555. 

*  8.  A  sudden  burst  or  gust  of  wmd. 

"  Aud  he  watched  how  the  veering^?^  did  blow." 
Longfellow :   Wreck  of  the  Sesperus. 

*  9.  A  sudden  outburst  of  noise  ;  a  tumult, 
an  uproar. 

"  Deluges  of  armies  from  the  town 
Came  pouring  in :  I  heard  the  mighty^w  ; 
When  firat  it  broke."       Dryden :  A  urengzebe,  v.  1, 

*  10.  A  storm  of  passion  ;  commotion  of 
mind ;  a  quarrel. 

__  "  Oh  !  these^wfi  and  starts, 

Impostors  to  true  fear,  would  well  become 

A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Weav.  :  A  bore,  tangle,  or  skip, 

2.  Metal :  In  casting  or  forging  ;  a  fault,  as 
where  the  parts  of  the  metal  are  not  fairly 
joined. 

flaw-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Anemo'iie  Pulsatilla. 

flaw-piece,  s. 

Wood :  A  slab  from  the  outside  of  the  log. 

*fla'W,  v.t.    [Flaw,  s.] 

1.  To  crack,  to  break ;  to  damage  by  causing 
flaws. 

"  The  cup  vas  flawed  with  such  a  multitude  of  Uttle 
cracks,  that  it  looks  like  a  ^vhite,  not  like  a  crystalline 
cu\>."— Boyle. 

2.  To  break,  to  violate. 

"  France  imib  flawed  the  league,  aud  hath  attached 
Our  merchants'  goods." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  nil.,  i.  L 

3.  To  find  a  flaw  or  defect  in. 

"  My  worship  needed  not  to  flaw  his  right." 

Ford :  Lady's  Trial,  ii  2, 

"■  flawe,  a.     [Lat.  flavus.]    Yellow. 

"  With  Uueliah  browes,  flawe  of  colour  pure," 
Chaucer:  Court  of  Love. 

flaw'-less,  a.  [Eng.  fla-w;  -less.]  Without 
a  flaw  ;  free  from  flaws,  cracks,  or  defects ; 
perfect. 

"The  diamond  being  fair  and  flawless." — Boyle: 
Works,  V.  677. 

flawn,  ^'flaun,  *flawne,  s.    [0.  Fr.  flaon, 
flan  ;  Sp.  fla.on ;  Fr.  flan.\    A  sort  of  custard 
or  pie.    Kersey  defines  it  as  "a  kind  of  dainty, 
made  of  fine  flour,  eggs,  and  butter." 
"  Brede  aud  chese,  butere  and  milk, 
Pastees  and^awjies."  Havelok,  642. 

*  flaw'-ter,  v.t.     [Flaucht,  v.]     To  strip  off 

the  skin  ;  to  pare. 

*flaw'-3^,  a.  [Eng.  fl^w ;  -y.]  Full  of  flaws, 
defects,  or  imperfections. 

flax,  ""fflax,  *flex,  *flexe,  a.    [A.S.^ma:; 

N.  H.  Ger.  flxwlis ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vlahs ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  flahs ;  Dut.  vlas.  Probably  from  the 
root  flak  — to  weave;  cf.  Lat.  p>lecto  =  Gi. 
TrAeKw  (jjleko)  =  to  plait,  twist,  twine,  or 
weave  ;  ttAokjJ  (ploke)  =  a  twining,  a  weaving.] 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,   camel,  her.  there ;  pine.  pi£t,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se.  oe  =  e;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  asw. 


flaxcomb—flea 
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I,  Ordinary  Larigitage : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II, 

"  Thefiax  was  boiled." — Exodua  ii.  31. 

2.  The  fibrous  portion  of  the  flax  plant  pre- 
pared for  spinning  by  breaking,  scutching,  &c. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.,  Agric.y  Archceol.,  &e, :  The  English 
name  of  the  genus  Linuni  (q.v.),  and  espe- 
cially of  the  common  flax  (q.v.). 

2.  Siyript, :  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
word  nrilpB  {pishtdh),  which  is  correctly 
translated  flax. 

"With  a  line  of  Jlax  in  his  hand."— £zeJeiel  xl  8. 

T[  (1)  Corfvmon  Jlax  : 

(a)  Ord.  Lang.,  Bot.,  Manv/ac.  :  lAnum 
'usitatissimum.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with 
alternate,  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  ovate,  acu- 
minate, ciliate,  three-nerved  sepals,  many 
flowered  broad  cymes,  with  crtenulate  petals. 
It  is  an  escape  in  England.  Its  fibre  consti- 
tutes tow,  which  is  made  into  yam,  and  this 
again  is  woven  into  linen  cloth.  Dr.  Oswald 
Heer  of  Zurich,  the  eminent  fossil  botanist, 
about  1783  published  a  paper  On  the  History 
of  Flax,  and  its  Culture  in  Pre-historic  Times. 
He  shows  that  it  has  been  found  among  the 
remains  of  the  oldest  pile  dwellings  in  the 
Swiss  Lakes,  where  neither  hemp  nor  wool 
1ms  been  discovered.  He  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  lake-dwellers  received  it  from  the 
South  of  Europe.  He  alleges  that  it  was  cul- 
tivated in  Egypt  about  5,000  years  ago.  It 
seems  to  have  been  so  also  in  Bible  times 
in  Palestine  (Joshua  ii.  6),  though  linen  was 
exported  from  Egypt  to  the  adjacent  lands 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  7).  For  the  process  of  the  manu- 
facture, see  Linen.  Its  seeds  are  economically 
valuable.    [Linseed.  ] 

(&)  Pharm. :  The  meal  of  the  seed  is  used 
for  poultices ;  the  infusion  is  demulcent  and 
emollient.  The  oil,  mixed  with  lime-water, 
is  applied  to  burns. 

(2)  Fairy  Jlax :  [Fairy], 

(3)  New  Zealand  Jlax: 

Bot. :  Phorviium  tenax,  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  Liliacese,  and  not  to  the  Linaceae.  It  has 
a  very  tenacious  fibre. 

(4)  Flax-bush,  Flax-lily,  and  Flax-plant  are 
popular  names  for  Phormium  tenax,  New  Zea- 
land flax.    [Flax,  t  (3).] 

(5)  Purging  Jlax :  Dwarf  Flax,  Mountain  Flax 
(Liniim  catharticiim).  It  is  a  small  annual 
plant  with  white  flowers,  found  on  heatlis 
and  pastures,  flowering  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber. Its  leaves  are  purgative.  Erythrcea 
centaurium  is  also  known  as  the  Mountain 
Flax.    (Britten  &  Holland,  &c.) 

(6)  Toad-Jlax,  Yellow  Toad-Jlax  : 

Bot.  :  (1)  Linaria  vulgaris;  (2)  Spergula  ar- 
veyisis.     [Toad.] 

(6)  Wild  Jlax: 

Bot. :  (1)  Linaria  vulgaris ;  (2)  Cziscuta  Epi- 
linum.    (Britten  &  Holland,  &c.) 

flax-brake,  s. 

1.  A  machine  for  removing  tlie  woody  and 
cellular  portion  of  flax  from  the  flbrous.  The 
hemp-brake  is  substantially  similar  in  its  con- 
struction, and  identical  in  its  purpose. 

2.  A  machine  for  shortening  flax  staple  to 
adapt  it  to  be  worked  by  a  given  class  of 
machines. 

flax-cotton,  s.  A  substance  produced 
by  a  process  invented  by  Chevalier  Claus- 
sen  for  cottonizing  flax,  to  render  it  suit- 
able for  manufacture,  the  objects  being  to 
expedite  the  processes  of  separating  the 
fibre  from  the  cellnlai-  and  glutinous  mat- 
ters, and  then  reducing  the  fibre  to  a  staple 
whicli  can  be  readily  treated  by  machinery. 
The  flax-straw  is  boiled  for  four  hours  in  a 
solution  of  caustic  alkali  in  a  stone  vessel,  by 
which  the  extraneous  matters  are  loosened  ; 
it  is  tlien  placed  for  two  hours  in  a  bath 
slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
then  dried  and  scutched  to  remove  the  cellu- 
lose. Tlie  cottonizing  is  performed  by  steep- 
ing tlie  libre  in  a  bath  of  dilute  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  and  subsequently  in  an  acidulated  liquid. 
The  action  of  the  acid  and  alkali  within  the 
flax  fibre  generates  carbonic-acid  gas,  and  has 
the  eff'ect  of  bui'sting  apart  the  fibres,  which 
assume  a  cotton-like  appearance.  It  is  then 
bleached  and  spun,  either  mixed  or  otherwise. 

flax-mill,  s.  A  mill  or  place  where  flax 
is  spun  ;  a  manufactory  for  linen  goods. 


flax-plant,  s.    [Flax,  1[  (4).] 

flax-puller,  s.  a  machine  for  pulling 
flax-plants  in  the  field. 

flax-scutcher,  «.   XScutcher.] 

flax-star,  s. 

Bot. .  lAjsimackia  Linum  stellatum. 

flax-thrasher,  s.  A  kind  of  thrashing- 
machine  for  beating  the  grain  from  the  bolls 
of  the  cured  flax-plant. 

^  flax- wench,  s. 

1.  A  woman  who  dresses  flax. 

2.  A  prostitute. 

"  My  wife's  a  hobbyhorse ;  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  &ny  Jtax-wenck." 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

*  flax-wlfe,  s.    A  woman  who  spins. 

fl^X'-cdmb  (&  silent),  s.  [Eng.  Jlax,  and 
eoml.]  The  instrument  with  which  the  flax  is 
drawn  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  it  from  the 
tow  and  shives  ;  a  hackle  or  heckle. 

flSx'-dresS-er,  s.  [Eng.  Jlax,  and  dresser.] 
One  who  prepares  flax  for  the  spinner  by 
braking  and  scutching  it. 

flax'-dress-ing,  s.  [Eng.  Jlax,  and  dressing.] 
The  act,  process,  or  trade  of  preparing  flax  for 
spinning  by  braking  and  scutching  it. 

""  flexed,  a.  [Eng.  Jlax ;  -ed.]  Soft  and  silky 
like  prepared  flax ;  flaxen. 

"Her./taa:edhair  crowned  with  an  anadem." 

£r<none  :  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk,  i,,  a.  i. 

fl^x'-en,  a.     [Eag.  Jlax;  suff.  -en  (q.v.).] 

1.  Made  of  flax. 

"The  toile  mode  of  cumes,  fiaxen  cords. "—^.  Rot- 
land  :  Plinie,  bk.  xix.  ch.  i. 

2.  Resembling  flax  in  softness,  silkiuess,  or 
colour ;  soft  and  flowing  ;  light  in  colour. 

"  TliR  flaxen  hair  of  sunny  hue. 
Curled  closely  round  hia  bonnet  blue." 

Scott :  Lady  of  Vie  Lake,  ii.  25. 

flaxen-eggf,  s.  An  addled  or  abortive  egg. 

flaxen-haired,  a.  Having  long,  soft, 
and  silky  hair  of  the  colour  of  flax. 

flaxen-headed,  a.  The  same  as  Flaxen- 
haired  (q.v.).  ' 

flax'-rai^-er,  s.  [Eng.  Jlax,  and  raiser.]  One 
who  raises  flax. 

flax'-seed,  5.    [Eng.  Jiax,  and  seed.] 

Bot. :  (1)  The  seed  of  Linum  usitatissimum, 
linseed ;  (2)  Radiola  Millegrana. 

flaxseed-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding 
flaxseed  for  the  more  ready  abstraction  of  tlie 
oil,  generally  known  as  linseed  oil.  It  is  usu- 
ally a  coarse  grist-mill,  but  is  sometimes  of  a 
portable  form  and  size  for  farm  or  plantation 
use,  and  adapted  for  other  grain  and  seeds. 

flax'-tail,  s.    [Eng.  Jlax,  and  tail.] 

Bot.  :  Typhalatijolia,  from  the  fruiting  heads 
being  downy  hke  finely-combed  flax.  (Britten 
tt  Holland.) 

flax'-weed,  s.     [Eng.  jlax,  and  weed.] 

Bot  :  Linaria  vulgaris.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

fl^JC'-WOrt^,  s.pl.    [Exig.  Jlax;  suff".  wort.] 
Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Liudley  to  the 
order  Linacea  (q.v.). 

*  flax'-^,  *  flax-ey.  a.     [Eng.  Jlax;  -y.]    Re- 
sembling flax ;  of  a  light  or  fair  colour ;  flaxen. 
"The  four  colours  signify  these  four  virtues.    The 
flaxey,  having  whiteness,  appertains  to  temperance  "— 
Sandys :  Essays  (1634J,  p.  16. 

flay   (1),   *  flan,    *  flea,    *  flean,    *  flee, 
^fleen,  *flen,   *fley,  v.t     [A.s.  Ji4an; 
Icel.    Jid;   Sw.  Jla;  Dau.  Jlaae;  But.  vlaan, 
vlaen.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  strip  off  the  skin  from :  to  skin. 

"Hee  ought  to  sheere,  not  to  ^o  his  sheepe,"— Ben 
Jonson:  Discoverhs. 

2.  To  pare  or  take  off  the  surface  of. 
"Neither  should  that  odious  custom  he  allowed  of 

cutting  scrawB,  which  ia  Jlaying  off  thelgreen  surface 
oi  the  gi'ound,  to  cover  their  cabins."— Sioi/r, 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  torture  exceedingly. 

*  2.  To  undress. 

"Nay  pr'ythee,  despatch:  the  gentleman  ia  half 
flayed  alieady."— SAaArcap.  .■  Winters  Tale,  iv.  3. 


*  flay-flint,  s.     A  skinflint,  a  miser. 
"  There  lived  a  flay-flint  near ;  we  stole  his  fruit" 
Tennyson :  Walking  to  the  Mail. 

*  flay  (2),  *  flaie,  *  fley  (2),  v.t.  [A.S.  jUgan, 
Jt'^gan.]  To  put  to  flight,  to  frighten,  to  terrify. 

"Many  tyme 
Flayed  he  fendee  fell  fra  byme." 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  69- 

flay'-er,  s.  [Eng.  Jkty;  -er.]  One  who  strips 
off  the  skin  of  anything. 

"Everyfox  must  yeald  his  owne  skin  and  haires  to 
fhe  flayer."— Purchas :  ^Pilgrimage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

§1. 

"*  flayre,  ^.    [Flaire,  s.] 

*  flay'-some,  a.  [Eng.  Jlay  (2),  v.,  and  sufi*. 
-some.]    Terrifying;  frightful. 

"And  ye  mak  yer  flaysome  dins  till  neeght." — E. 
BrontS:  Wuthering  Beights,  ch.  ii, 

flea,  ^  flee  (pi.  flea^,  *  fleen),  s.  &  a.  [A.S. 
Jlea;  Icel.  Jlo ;  Gei'.Jloh ;  But.  vloo,  from  the  root 
plu,=  to  fly  or  jump ;  Sausc.  plu  =  to  swim, 
flyj  or  jump.  Pulex  seems  a  modification  of 
the  same  word.    (Skeat.)'] 

A,  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  insect  described  under  II.  1. 
■*  2.  Fig.  :  Anything  insignificant. 

"  After  whom  is  the  Kii>g  of  Israel  come  out?  after 
whom  dost  thou  pursue  5    after  a  dead  dog,  after  a 
fleaV'—l  Samuel  xxiv.  14. 
II.  Technically : 

L  F'»-tom.  :  A  too  well-known  wingless  in- 
sect, Pulex  irritans.  Though,  as  a  rule,  each 
species  of  P%dex  is  parasitic  only  upon  one 
animal,  as  Pulex  canis  upon  the  dog,  P.  talpcs 
on  the  mole,  and  P.  Hinindinis  on  the  swal- 
low, yet  P.  penetrans  is  said  to  be  an  excep- 
tion, and  to  prey  on  man,  the  dog,  and  the 
cat.  If  there  is  no  confounding  of  species, 
then  the  presence  of  a  dog  or  cat  in  the  house 
can  introduce  fleas.  The  female  lays  in  the 
cracks  of  floors  or  spch  places,  a  dozen  of 
eggs,  white  and  a  little  viscous.  In  favour- 
able weather  they  hatch  in  iive  or  six  days, 
giving  exit  to  little  footless  larvte,  like  small 
worms,  first  white,  then  reddish,  which 
roll  themselves  in  a  circle  or  spiral,  and 
move  forward  in  a  serpentine  manner.  In 
about  twelve  days  they  enclose  themselves 
in  a  small  silken  shell,  and  become  nymphs. 
After  other  twelve  they  come  forth  as  per- 
fect insects.  The  last  brood  of  summer  con- 
tinues in  the  larval  state  all  winter.  The 
flea  is  encased  in  armour  like  a  medieval 
knight.  It  can  leap  thirty  times  its  own 
height ;  it  can  draw  with  ease  eighty  times  its 
own  weight.  A  plant  [Fleabake]  has  been 
said  to  destroy  it.  This  can  be  done  more 
eff'ectaally  by  putting  a  piece  of  far  or  flannel 
in  the  haunts  of  the  insects.  In  this  they  take 
refuge,  and  can  then  be  detected  and  killed. 

2.  Script.  :  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
word  xdV^B  (paroh);  Sept.  V^AAos  (psullos); 
Vulg.  pulexy  which  is  probably  correct.     The 

'  Hebrew  word,  according  to  Gesenius,  is  from 
an  obsolete  quadriliteral  root,  tirnB  (parash) 
=  to  leap.    (1  Sam.  xxiv.  14.)       '  '^ 
II  1.  To  have  a  Jlea  in  one's  ear: 

(1)  To  fail  ridiculously  in  some  enterprise  or 
scheme. 

(2)  To  receive  an  annoying  suggestion. 

2.  Garden  Jiea:  Haltica.     [Flea-beetle.] 
B.  As  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  fleas. 
flea-beetle,  s. 

1.  Sing.  :  A  little  leaping  beetle,  Haltica 
nemonim.     [Haltica.] 

2.  PI.  :  The  family  Halticida,  by  some 
entomologists  not  separated  from  the  Chiy- 
somelidas,  to  which,  except  in  their  leaping 
capacities,  they  are  closely  akin. 

flea-dock,  s. 

Bot. :  Petasites  vulgaris.   (Britten  &  Holland.) 

flea-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Carex  p^iUcaria.  The  English  name 
given  by  Mr.  Goodyer,  from  the  resemblance 
which  the  turned-down  seeds  have  to  a  flea. 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

flea-seed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  seed  of  Planiago  Psyllium. 

flea-weed,  a. 

Bot. :  Galium  verum.     (Britten  £  Holland.) 


toSil,  h^Sr;  poat,  jiJ^l;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist.  ph  =  f, 
-ciaji,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,  ^sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  b^l,  doL 


db6 


flea— fleece 


*  flea  (1),  v.t.  [Flea,  s.]  To  clean  from  or  rid 
of  fleas. 

*flea  (2X  v.t.    [Flay.] 

fle'a-baae*  s.  [Bug.  flea,  and  6a?M;  it  being 
supposed  that  fleas  are  driven  away  by  its 
powerful  smell.] 

Botany  : 

1.  The  English  name  of  Puliearia,  for- 
merly regarded  as  a  genus  of  Compositae,  but 


PULICARIA   DYSENTERrCA  (FLEABANE). 

by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  reduced  to  the  rank  or 
sub-genus  of  Inula.  Two  British  species  are 
known,  Inula  (Puliearia)  dysenterica  and  Inula 
Puliearia,  formerly  Puliearia  vulgaris. 

2.  Erigeron  acre,  also  E,  viscosuin  and  E. 
graveolens. 

d.  Plantago  Psyllium.  (Lyte;  Britten  e& 
3olla}id.) 

4;  The  genus  Conyza.    (Loudon.) 

■|[  African  fi^abane  Is  a  popular  name  for 
the  Composite  genus  Tarchonanthus  (Lovdon); 
and  Blue  Jl-edbane  for  Erigeron  acre.  (Britten 
&  Holland.) 

fle'a-'blte,  s.    [Eng.  flea,  and  Hte.l 

1,  Lit. :  The  bite  of  a  flea  or  the  red  spot 
caused  by  the  bite. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  of  Kttle  or  no  moment ; 
the  smallest  trifle. 

"The  greatest  bodily  aicknesses  were  hMtfieabites  to 
those  seorT?ions."—Sis!u>p  Ball :  Specialities  of  his  Life. 

*  fle'a-bit-ing,  s.   [Eng./ea,  and -6i(£nfif.]  The 
same  as  Fleabite  (q.v.). 

"All  these  are  but  ^a6i!<ini?s  in  respect  and  compari- 
son of  that." — }yUson  :  Arte  qf  Jihetorique,  p.  128. 

fle'a-bit-ten,  a.     [Eng,  fl^a,  and  bitten.] 

1.  Lit. :  Bitfen  by  a  flea. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Worthless,  mean,  contemptible ;  of  low 
birth  or  position. 

" Fleabitten Bynod."  Cleveland:  Poems. 

(2)  A  term  applied  to  a  horse  which  is 
coloured  with  small  red  spots  upon  a  lighter 
ground. 

"TordiUo,  fleabitten  colour." — Minsheu:  Spanish 
Dictionary. 

fleak,  5.     [Flake  (2).] 

1.  A  small  lock,  thread,  or  twist. 

"The  buBiucBses  of  men  depend  upon  these  little 
loTa^  fiedks  or  threads  of  hemp  and  flax"— ^ore ;  Anii- 
dote  against  Atheism. 

2.  A  hurdle,  a  flake. 


fleak'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  fl/ilce  (2),  a.  ;  -ing.]  A 
slight  covering  of  reeds  under  the  main  cover- 
ing of  thatched  houses. 

^fleam,  s.     [Phlegm.] 

fleam,  s.  [Fr.  flamme,  from  Low  Lat.  flevo- 
tomum,  phlebotomum,  from  Gr.  <{i\e/3or6tiov 
(phlehotovion)  =  a^  lancet,  from  ^Ae'</f  (jj/Ueps), 
genit.  (ji\e^6';  (iihlebos)  =  a  vein,  and  T6fXT}(to'im) 
=  a  cutting;  re^vui  (temno)  =  to  cut;  cf. 
Dut.  vlijm ;  M.  H.  Ger.  flicdeme ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
fiiedevid,  fliodema.]    [Phlebotomy.] 

1.  Stirg.  :  A  gum-lancet. 

2.  Farr. :    A    spring   lancet    for    bleeding 
cattle. 

fleam-tootk^  s.    A  tooth  of  a  saw,  in  the 
form  of  an  isosceles  triangle  ;  a  peg-tooth. 

*fleam'-^,  «.  [Eng.  fl^m  (1);  -j/.]  Full  of 
phlegm. 


*  fle-and,  pr.  par.     [Flee.]    Flying. 

"Ilenghthed;!ea7iA"       Early  Eng.  i*«ai(er,  Pa,'Iiv,  8. 

'^flear,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  flea  =  flay;  •'ev.'i  A 
flayer. 

"  Flear  of  beest    Excoriator."— Prompt.  Parv. 

^flear,  vA.     [Fleer.] 

fleat»  c.    [Plet,  s.] 

fle'a-wort,  s.  [Eng.  fl^ea,  and  suff.  wort. 
No.  1  is  so  called  from  being  harmful  to  fleds 
[Fleabane]  ;    No.  2  from  the  shape  of  the 

seeds.] 
Botany : 

1.  Puliearia  vidgaris.     It  is  distinguished 
by  Loudon  as  the  small  fleawort. 

2.  Plantago  Psyllium.     (Loudon.) 

fl^Qhe,.s.     [Fr.,  =  an  arrow.] 

Fort.  :  An  advanced  work  at  the  foot  of  the 
glacis,   consisting    of   a    parapet  with    faces 


forming  a  salient  angle,  open  at  the  gorge.  It 
has  a  communication  with  the  covered  way 
cut  through  the  glacis. 

'  flecche,  v.i.  &  t.     [O.  Fr.  fl£chir;  Lat.  flecto.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  bend,  to  move. 

"  Nohiflecched  aboute  nother  hider  ne  thidere." 

Political  Songs,  p.  344. 

B.  Trans. :  To  send  away,  to  dismiss,  to 
banish. 


fleck,  *  flek,  v.t.  [Fleck,  s.]  To  spot,  to 
streak,  to  stripe,  to  dapple,  to  variegate  with 

spots  or  flecks. 

"We'U.  fleck  our  white  steeds  in  your  Chriatian  blood." 
Heywood :  Foure  Apprentices. 

fleck  (1),  *  flek,  s.  [Icel.  flekkr  =  a  spot ; 
flekka  =  to  stain ;  Sw.  flack  =  a  spot,  flacka 
=  to  spot ;  Ger.  fleck  —  a  spot ;  fl£ekeii  =  to 
spot;  Dut.  vlek  =  a  spot,  vlekken  =  to  spot.] 
A  spot,  a  streak,  a  stain. 

"  Like  the  shadows  cast  by  clouds. 
Broken  by  many  a  suuny^-ecft." 

Longfellow  :  Building  of  the  Ship. 

*  fleck  (2),  o.     [Flake,  s.] 

flecked,  *  fleck-ede,  *  flek-ked,  *  flek- 

kyd,  a.    [Eng.  fleck;  -ed.]    Spotted,  dappled, 
variegated. 

"Invisible  iu^cfced  sky,  ' 

The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iiL  2. 

flecked-cattle,  s.  Cattle  that  are  spotted 
or  have  white  stripes. 

*  fleck'-less,  a.     [Eng.  fleck ;  -less.]    Free  from 

spot  or  stain  ;  spotless,  blameless. 

"  My  conscience  will  not  count  me  Jleckless." 

Tennyson :  Princess,  ii.  274. 

fleet,  flect'-ant,  flect'-ed,  a.  [Lat.  flecto  = 
to  bend.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  Emeowed  (q.v.). 

%  Fleeted  and  reflected  :  Bent  or  turned  in  a 
serpentine  fashion,  like  a  letter  S. 

*  flec'-tion,  s.  [Lat,  fl^ctio,  from  flecto  =  to 
bend.]  The  act  of  bending  ;  the  state  of  being 
bent;  inflection.     [Flexion.] 

flec'-tion-less,  a.  [Ewg.  flection ; -less.]  With- 
out inflection ;  undergoing  no  change  in  the 
termination. 

"  All  the  words  In  a  sentence  must  have  stood  in  the 
same  flectionless  relation  to  each  ofh^v."— Academy, 
,Jau.  17,  1874. 

fled,  ^la.  t.  kpa.  par.  of  v.     [Flee.] 

*  fledg^e,  *  flegge,  *  fligge,  *  flygge,  a. 

[Icel.  fleygr  =  able  to  fly  ;  flsygja  =  to  make 


to  fly  ;  flj-tiga  =  to  fly  ;  A.S.  flycge  ;  0.  H.  Ger. 
flucchi;  Dan.  flyg;  Dut.  vlug :  M.  H.  tjer. 
vliicke.] 

1.  Ready  to  fly. 

"  Which  causeth  them  to  Ire  taake  or  they  heflegge: 
ffartshome :  Metrical  Tales,  p.  124. 

2.  Feathered,  fledged. 

"  His  locks  behind 
Illustrious  on  his  shoulders,  fledge  with  wlnua, 
Lay  waving  round."  Milton:  P.  L.,  uL  627. 

fl^dge^  V.t.  &  i.     [Fledge,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  furnish  with  feathers  ;  to  supply 
with  the  feathers  necessary  to  fly. 

"  Some  quite  fledged  and  fully  grown. 
Nurse  the  younglings  as  their  own." 

Fawkes:  Atiacreon;  Ode3S. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  supply  or  deck  out  with  any- 
thing resembling  feathers. 

"  Let  some  one  siug  to  us  :  lightlier  move 
The  iniuateB  fledged  witli  muflic." 

Tennt/son  :  Princess,  iv.  19. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  fledged  or  feathered. 

fled'ge-Iing,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  fledge,  <*. ;  dimin. 
suff;  -ling.] 

A.  As  svbst. :  A  young  bird,  just  fledged. 

B,  -4s  adj. :  Newly  fledged. 

"Bright  words 
Break  flame-like  forth  as  notes  fTomfledgeling  birds." 
A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  iL 


'  fledg'-y,  *  fledg'-ie,  a.    [Eng. 
"     ■  '  fle  ■     • 


Newly  fledged. 

"  When  they  doo  foorth  carry  thejTre  young  swarme 
Jledgie  to  gathring." 

,Stanyhurst :  Virgil ;  .^Eneid  i.  415. 

^  flSd'-wito,  *  flight' -wite  (g7i  silent),  s. 
[A.S.  flyht  =  flight,  and  wite  =  punishment] 
Old  LoAv :  A  di.scharge  from  penalties  where 
a  person,  having  been  a  fugitive,  came  to 
peace  with  the  king  of  his  own  accord,  or  with 
licence. 

flee,  *fle,  *fleen,  ^fle-on,  v.i.  &  t.  [IceL 
flyja,  fkeja  (pa.  t.  flydhi,  pa.  par.  flyidhr); 
cogn.  with  Dan.  flye  (pa.  i.flygte);  S>w.fly  = 
to  flee  ;  A.S.  jUon  (pa.  t.  fleaJi,  pa.  par. 
flngon);  O.  H.  Ger.  &  O.S.  fliolian;  O.  Fris. 
flia;  Dut.  vlien.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  run  or  hasten  away,  as 
from  danger  or  for  safety  ;  to  have  recourse  to 
shelter. 

"Behold  this  city  is  neax  to  flee  unto."— Genesu 
xix.  20. 

B.  Transitvoe : 

1.  To  run  or  hasten  away  from  ;  to  fly  from, 

"  3ofled  hia  enemies  lay  warlike  father." 

Sliakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  IL  L 

2.  To  shun,  to  avoid. 

"Thou,  man  of  God,/e  thes  thingifl.**  —  WycHiffe: 
1  Timothy  vi.  11. 


*  flee  (1),  5.    [Flea.] 
*flee(2),  ;>■.     [Fly,  s.] 


flee9e,  *  flees,  '^  fleese, ""  fieose,  *  flese,  s. 

[K.^.  flys,  fl^ds ;  M.  H.  Ger.  &  Dut.  vUes ;  Ger, 
fiiess,  vliess.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  coat  or  covering  of  wool  shorn 
from  a  sheep  at  one  time. 

"  AUen-a-Dale  has  uo/eece  for  the  spinning," 

iScoa  .■  Jtokeby,  liL  80. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  sheep. 

"  T  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 
And  do  not  shear  theyteece*  that  I  graze." 

Shakesp. :  At  You  Like  It,  IL  4. 

(2)  Any  covering  resembling  wool  in  appear- 
ance or  quality. 

(3)  Anything  resembling  a  fleece  or  wool. 

"  Thrice  twenty  days  shall  clouds  their^ecen  drailL" 
Gay ;  Trivia,  bk.  i. 

*  (4)  A  snatch ;  an  attempt  to  fleece  or 
plunder. 

"There's  scarce  a  watch-maker  in  the  whole  town, 
but  has  had  a  fleece  at  hia  purse."— Oen(Kwe  .■  Beau's 
Dwt,  ii.  2. 

II.  Carding :  The  fine  web  of  carded  flbres 
which  are  removed  by  the  comb  or  doffing- 
knife  from  the  doffing-cylinder  of  a  carding- 
machine. 

fleece-encumbered,  a.  Having  heavy 
coats  of  wool.  (Wordsworth:  Excursion^  bk. 
vii.) 

fleece-folder,  s.  A  kind  of  press  used 
in  condensing  the  folded  fleece  so  that  it  may 
be  tied  by  twine  into  a  compact  bundle  for 
shipment. 


f^te,  f^t,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot. 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh<ft,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     as.  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 
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fleeoe-wool,  s.  Wool  shorp  from  the 
living  sheep,  as  distinguished  from  skin-wool, 
which  is  shorn  from  the  skins  of  dead  animals. 

fleofe,  v.t.    [Fleece,  5.] 

*L  Literally: 

t.  To  clip  or  shear  the  fleece  from  a  sheep. 
"*'  2.  To  cover  or  provide  with  a  fleece. 
IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  spread  over  or  cover  as  with  a  fleece 
OT  wool. 

"  Meantime,  light  sliadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 
Fleeces  imboimded  ether." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  957. 

2.  To  rob,  to  plunder  ;  to  strip  of  money  or 
other  property  by  unfair  or  unjust  means  ;  to 
<^eat. 

"  Fleecir^  and  fleaing  of  us  In  their  diabolical 
oourts,"'— ifiMon  .■  Reformation  in  England,  bk.  it 

"  flee'9e-less,  a.  [Eng.  fleece ;  -Use.]  Desti- 
tute of  or  without  a  fleece  or  wool. 

ilee9'-er,  s.  [Eng.  fl£ec(e);  -er.]  One  who 
fleeces,  plunders,  or  robs  another  by  unfair  or 
U]\iust  means. 

"  Not  fleecers  but  feeders ;  not  butchers  bat  ahepberds." 
•—Prynne :  Brev.  qf  the  PreL  (1687),  p.  262. 

Qee^h*  v.i.  &  t.  [Frob,  connected  with  Dut. 
vleijen,  =  to  flatter.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  flatter,  to  coax,  to  wheedle. 

B.  Trans, :  To  coax,  to  wheedle,  to  gain  by 
flattery  or  coaxing. 

"  Cftptatu,  it  'b  no  to  fleech  any  favour  out  o'  ye,  for  I 
BCorn  it."— Scott :  Rob  Roy,  cb.  jcxx. 

flee9'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.    [Fleece,  u] 
A,  &  B.  jIs  pr.  -par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibstantivB : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  robbing,  plunder- 
ing, or  pillaging  ;  the  state  of  being  robbed  or 
plundered. 

"  The  poor  unhappy  natives  must  andeivo  a  second 
fleecing.  —Fox:  Speech  on  East  India  Buts,  Nov.  18, 
1763. 

2,  (PI.):  Curds  separated  from  the  whey. 

flee9'-y',  a.    [Eng.  fl£ec(e);  -y.] 

1.  Covered  with  or  wearing  fleeces ;  woolly ; 
wool-bearing. 

"  Corydon,  who  fed  the  fleeeif  sheep," 
^  Beattie :  Pastorals,  vll. 

2.  Resembling  a  fleece  or  wool  in  appear- 
ance or  qualities  ;  fleece-like  :  as,  fleecy  clouds, 
fleecy  locks.  Sac, 

3.  Pertaining  to  sheep,  consisting  of  sheep. 

"  Not  all  the  fleecy  wealth 
That  doth  enrich  these  downs  ie  worth  a  thought 
To  that  my  errand."  Milton  :  Oomus,  501. 

'-fieen,  s.  pi.    [Flea.] 

*fleeii,  v.    [Flee.] 

^'fleep,  s.  [Icel.  fl^ipr  =  babble,  tattle.]  A 
stupid,  awkward  fellow  ;  a  lout. 

Seer,  *fler-i-en,  •fler-y,  v.L    [Of  Scandi- 
navian origin.    Of.  Norw.  fli/ra  =  to  titter,  to 
giggle.    (Skeat.y] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  wry  face  ;  to  grin  in  contempt 
or  scorn  ;  to  mock,  to  gibe,  to  sneer. 

"To  fleer  and  acorn  at  our  solemnity.'* 

Shakesp,  :  Romeo  ■£  Juliet,  i.  &. 

■*  2.  To  grin  or  leer  with  an  air  of  civility ; 
to  smirk. 

"  How  popular  and  courteous ;  how  they  grin  and 
fleer." — Burton:  Anatomy  qf  Melancholy. 

*  B.  TraTis :  To  mock  or  gibe  at ;  to  sneer  at. 

"  I  blush  to  think  how  people  fleered  and  scorned 
me."—BeaU7n.  <t  Flet.  :  The  Captain,  iil  6. 

fleer  (1),  s.    [Fleer,  v.] 

1.  Mockery  or  scorn  expressed  by  words  or 
looks ;  scorn,  derision. 

"  Mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scoma." 
Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  1. 

*  2.  A  deceitful  grin  of  civility  ;  a  leer,  a. 
smirk. 

*      "  He  shall  generally  spy  such  a  aly  treacheroua  fleer 
upon  the  face  of  deceivers. " — South. 

*fle'-er  (2),  s  [Eng.  ^e);  -er.]  One  who 
flees  or  flies. 

"  To  go  forwards  and  to  retoume  agayne  fhl fleers."— 
Bemers  :  Frotssart;  Cronycle,  vol.  L,  ch.  375. 

*fleer'-er,  *flear-er,  s.  [Eng.  ^ieer;  -er.] 
One  who  fleers,  mocks,  or  gibes  at  another ; 
a  mocker. 

"DemocritUB,  thou  ancient /eercr,' 

BeaUTfi.  &  Flet.  :  Jfice  Valour,  v.  L 


fleer'-ing,  "*flear-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Fleer,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siihst. :  The  act  of  mocking  or  gibing 
at ;  a  fleer,  a  gibe,  derision. 

"  Your  private  whispers  and  your  broad  fleerings," 
Beaum.  &  Flet. :  PhUaster,  11.  1. 

•  fleer'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flsering  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  fleering,  mocking,  or  scornful  manner. 

^  flees,  a.    [Fleece,  s.] 

fleet  (1),  *fleote,  *flete,  *flote,  s.  [A.S. 
fledt  =  a  ship ;  from  fleotan  =  to  fleet,  to  float ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  jJofi  =  (l)a  ship,  (2),  a  fleet; 
J)a.n.flmide  =  a  fleet ;  Sw.flatta  =  a  fleet ;  Dut. 
vloot;  Ger.  ftotte]  A  squadron  or  number  of 
ships  in  company ;  especially  applied  to  a 
number  of  ships  of  war, 

" Wythiu  sextene  dayea  ityajleet  whas  assemblcde." 
Morte  Arthure,  634. 

fleet  (2),  s.  [A.S.^tit  =  a  bay  of  the  sea :  lit., 
a  place  where  ships  float,  from  fleotan;  cf. 
Icel.  flj6t  =  a,  stream;  Dut.  vliet  =  a.  hrook.] 
A  creek ;  an  inlet  or  arm  of  the  sea,  as  North- 
Jleet,  &c.  Thus  Fleet  street,  in  London,  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  Fleet  ditch. 

"  They  have  a  very  good  way  in  Rseex  of  draining  of 
lands  that  have  laud-floods  or  fleets  nuining  through 
them,  which  make  a  kind  of  small  creek.  '—MortiTner  : 
ffusbandry. 

t  (1)  The  Fleet,  or  2'he  Fleet  Prison :  A  prison 
in  London,  so  called  from  its  being  situated 
by  the  side  of  the  Fleet  ditch.  In  it  were 
confined  persons  committed  by  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts  and  the  Courts  of  Equity,  Ex- 
chequer, and  Common  Pleas.  It  is  now 
abolished  and  its  site  built  over. 

(2)  Fleet  Books :  The  original  records  of  the 
marriages  celebrated  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  be- 
tween 1686  and  1754. 

Fleet  Marriages ;  Marriages  performed  clan- 
destinely and  with  banns  or  licence  by  the 
poor  chaplains  in  the  Fleet  prison,  previous 
to  A. D.  1754,  when  they  were  declared  illegal 
by  thte  Marriage  Act. 

fleet,  a.  &  adv.    [A  derivate  from  the  verb  to 
fl£et  (q.v.).  ;  cf.  feel,  fljdtr  =  fleet,  swift.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Swift  of  pace,  nimble;  moving  or  capable 
of  moving  at  a  rapid  pace  ;  speedy. 

*  2.  Applied  to  land,  light,  thin,  not  deep  ; 
superficially  fruitful. 

"Marl  cope-ground  is  a  cold,  stiff,  wet  clay,  unless 
where  \t  is  very  fl,eet  for  pastiu^e,"  —  Mortimer  : 
ffusbandry. 

*B.  As  adv.:  Superflcially ;  not  to  any 
great  depth, 

"Those  lands  must  be  plowed  jZect." — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

fleet-footed,  *  fleet-foot,  a.  Swift  of 
foot ;  able  to  run  with  great  speed ;  moving 
rapidly. 

"  Fleet-footed  is  the  approach  of  woe." 
Lm^gfe^iow:  Coplas  de  Manrique.    (Trans.) 

fleet-winged, «.  Flying  at  a  greatspeed ; 
swift  of  flight. 

fleet,  ^fleete,  *fleot-en,  *flet-^n,  *flete, 
flelt,  v.i.  &  (.  [A  S.  fledtan  =  to  float ;  O.  Sax. 
fliotan;  cogn.  with  Icol.fljdta;  O.  Fris.  ^iato; 
Dut.  vlieten ;  Low  Ger.  fleten ;  O.  H.  Ger.  flio- 
zan ;  O.  Sw.  flivia,  fiyta  ;  Sw.  fl/yta  ;  Dan.  flyde; 
Eng.  flit.'] 

A.  Intra/nsitive : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  float,  to  swim. 

"  That  treo  bigon  to  fleoten  anon." 

Legends  qf  Holy  Bood,  p.  38. 

2.  To  sail ;  to  travel  in  a  vessel. 

*'  The  marinera^fe*  on  floda"       Tristram  L  34. 

3.  To  flow,  as  a  liquid. 

"  Wat  is  folo  hv.t&fletende  water  ?  "— OM  Eng.  Homi- 
lies, U.  177. 

*  4.  To  flee. 

"  The  ladyj?fl(ed  forth  alone."  Bmare,  813. 

5.  To  pass  or  move  quickly. 

"Timeflseted — years  on  years  had  paased  away." 
Moore :  Veiled  Prophet  qf  Khorassan. 

II.  Navt. :  To  slip,  as  a  rope  or  chain,  down 
the  barrel  of  a  capstan  or  windlass. 

B.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1,  To  move  quickly  over ;  to  skim  over. 
(Spenser.) 

*  2.  To  cause  to  pass  quickly  or  lightly  ;  to 
hasten  over.    (Shakesp. ;  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1.) 


A  dish  for  skimming 


3.  To  skim  milk  ;  to  take  off  the  cream  from- 

"  I  shall /(eei  their  cream-bowls  night  by  nlf-'ht." 
Orim  the  ColUer  or  Croydon,  iv.  1, 
II.  Nautical: 

1.  To  skim  fresh  water  off  the  sea,  as  prac- 
tised at  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  the  Rhone,  &c. 

2.  To  draw  apart  the  blocks  of  a  tackle. 

3.  To  allow  tlie  cable  or  hawser  to  slip  on 
the  whelps  of  the  capstan  or  windlass,  from 
the  larger  to  a  part  of  smaller  diameter. 

*fleet'-en,  v.t.  lEng.  fleet,  v. ;  -en.]  To  skim 
or  fleet"milk. 

*  fleeten-face,  s.  A  person  who  has  a 
face  of  the  colour  of  whey. 

fleef-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [Fleet,  v.] 

A,  As.  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Passing  away  quickly ;  tran- 
sient ;  not  permanent  or  durable. 

"Man  mourns  hia  fleeting  breath." 

Courper :  BUI  of  Mortality  (179S). 

*([  For  .the  difference  between  fleeting  and 
temporal^,  see  Temporary. 

fleeting-dish,  c 

milk. 

fleet'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  fluting  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
fleeting  or  transient  manner, 

fleet'-l^,  adv..  [Eng.  fl^et;  -ly.}  In  a  fleet 
manner ;  swiftly,  speedily ;  with  fleetness  or 
swiftness  of  pace. 

fleet'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  Jieet ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
of  being  fleet ;  swiftness  or  rapidity  of  pace  or 
motion  ;  celerity,  speed. 

'*  lu  fleetness  tax  outstrips  the  vig'rous  horsa" 

Leiois:  Stattus;  Thebaidv. 

fleg,  V.t.  [A.S.fligan  =  to  put  to  flight.]  To 
terrify,  to  affright,  to  frighten.    (Scotch.), 

fl^g,  s.    [Fleq,  v.)    A  fright. 

"  That  is,  I  got  a,  fleg,  and  was  ready  to  jump  out  of 
my  skiu.'^&ofC .'  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xviii. 

flegm,  fleam,  s.    [Fhlequ.] 

*  fleg-m^t'-ick,  u.    [Phlegmatic] 
flei^h,  V,    [Fleece.] 

*  fleigh,  j>re(.  of  v.    [Fly,  v.] 

^fleme,  "^flemen,  ^fleomen,  v.t.  [A.s. 
flAman,  flijman ;  Icel.  JUema.]  To  banish,  to 
drive  out,  to  expel. 

"  B.e  flemede  Agar  taid  Ysmael." 

Oenesif:  A  Exodus,  1,228. 

*fleme  (l),  *fis&iae,  s.  [A.s.  Mtna  fl^ma.] 
One  banished ;  an  exile,  an  outcast,  a  fugitive. 
[Fleme,  v.] 

"  Six  yer  and  a  month  he  vaa  fleme."    Beket,  1,860. 

^  fleme  (2),  h.    [Flume.] 

"^  fle'-men^f irth,  *  fly-mans-fyrmth,  s. 

[A.S.  fiyman-feormth,  flyman-Jyrmth,  from  fly- 
man, genit.  of  fl^ma  =  an  exile,  a  fugitive  ; 
feormth,  fyrrnth  =  harbour,  refuge.] 

1,  The  offence  of  harbouring  a  fugitive  from 
justice. 

2.  An  asylum  for  outlaws  or  fugitives. 

"  [ItJ  ill  becomes  your  rank  and  birth 
To  make  your  towers  SLflemsntfirth." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  MingtreU  iv.  21. 

*flem'-er,  s.  [Eng.  flem(e);  -er.]  One  who 
banishes,  drives  away,  or  out. 

"iFlemer  of  feendes."  Chaueer :  0.  T.,  4,880. 

flem-et,  flam-it,  a.  [Eng.  fl^eine,  v. ;  -ed.] 
Banished,  expelled. 

Flem'-ing,  s.  [Ger.  Flamander,  from  Fr. 
FUumand,  a  nickname  given  to  the  Flandrians 
on  account  of  their  tallness.] 

1.  Geog.  £  Ord.  Lang. :  A  native  of  Flandei-s. 

2,  Ch.  Hist. :  The  same  as  Flandrians  (q.v.). 

fiem-mjg'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  S.  Fleming, 
an  Indian  bo'tanist.] 

Bot :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub- 
tribe  Bhyncosieas.  FlemiTigia  strobilifera  and 
F.  vestita  are  cultivated  in  India. 

flein-mg-i'-te§,  s.  [Named  after  Rev.  Prof. 
John  Fleming;  suff.  -ites  (Palceont.).'\ 

PaUeobotany :  A  genus  of  carboniferous 
plants  allied  to  Lepidodendron,  having  large 
macrospores  at  the  b^e  of  the  cone,  and 
microspores  at  the  apex.     The   genus    was 


^Sil,  bo^;  poiit.  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  e:^st.     ph  —  f. 
•^ian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -$ion  =zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  — shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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riemish— fleshbrush 


founded  ,by  Mr.  Carruthers  on  a  cone  from 
Lanark  ;  another  species  has  been  described 
from  Brazil,  in  which  the  foliage  and  the  stem 
were  associated  with  the  fruit. 

Fl£lll'-ish,  a.  lis.    I  Ger.  Fldmiscli.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Flanders. 

B.  ^s  s^ihstantive : 

1.  The  people  of  Flanders  collectively. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Flemings. 

Flemisb-bond,  s. 

BricldayiTUj :    A    particular   mode    of   dis- 
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FACE    OF  WALL. 
FLEMISH-BOND. 

posing  bricks  in  a  wall,  so  as  to  tie  and  "break 
joint.  It  consists  of  a  header  and  stretcher 
alternately.     [Bond.] 

Flemish-brickt  s.  A  species  of  brick 
used  for  paving ;  seventy-two  will  pave  a 
square  yard.  They  are  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  harder  than  the  ordinary  bricks. 

Flemish-eye,  s. 

Naut.  :  An  eye  made  at  the  end  of  a  rope, 
without  splicing.  The  ends  of  the  strands 
are  tapered,  passed  over  oppositely,  marled, 
and  sewed  with  spun-yarn;  a  made-eye,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  spliced-eye. 

Flemish-horse,  s. 

Naut. :  A  foot-rope  for  the  man  at  the  ear- 
ing in  reefing.  The  horse  extends  below  the 
yard  ;  the  Flemish  horse  is  the  outer  portion. 

Flemish-school,  s. 

Paint. :  This  school  is  highly  recommended 
to  the  lovers  of  the  art  by  the  invention,  or^at 
least  the  first  iiractice,  of  painting  in  oil.  It 
has  been  generally  attributed  to  John  Van 
Eyck,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, who  was,  it  is  said,  accustomed  to 
varnish  his  distemper  pictures  with  a  compo- 
sition of  oils,  which  was  pleasing  on  account 
of  the  lustre  it  gave  them.  In  course  of  prac- 
tice he  came  to  mix  his  colours  with  oil, 
instead  of  water,  which  rendered  them  bril- 
liant without  the  trouble  of  varnishing.  From 
this  and  subsequent  experiments  arose  the 
art  of  painting  in  oil.  The  attention  of  the 
Italian  painters  was  soon  excited.  John  of 
Bruges  was  the  founder  of  painting  as  a  pro- 
fession in  Flanders.  The  chief  masters  of  the 
school  were  Meraling,  Weyden,  Riibens,  Van- 
dyck,  Snyders,  and  the  younger  Teniers. 

flengh,  flense,  v.£.  [Dan./ense;  Dut.  vlejisen.] 
To  strip  the  blubber  from  :  as,  To  Jlense  a 
whale. 

*  flende,  *  flenned.  a.  [A.S.  Jledn  -  to  flay.] 
Circumcised. 

Fle'-nu,  s.  &  a.    [See  def.  A.] 

Geography : 

A.  As  siibst. :  A  place  near  Mons,  in  Belgium, 
where  the  coal  occurs  to  which  Flenu  is  pre- 
fixed. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Derived  from  the  place  de- 
scribed under  A. 

Flenu-coal,  s. 

Patrol.  &  Comm.  :  A  kind  of  Belgian  coal 
whicli  gives  out  a  disagreeable  smell  when 
burnt. 

•fiesCl),  ^flese,  s.    [Fluece.] 

flesh,  *fles(2),  *flesce,  ^flesch,  ""fleis, 
""fleisch,  ^flesche,  ^flessh,  ^flesshe, 
*flexs,£.  &  a.  [A.S.  ^fESc;  O.  S.jUsk;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  vleesch ;  Dan.  &  Icel.  fiesjc  =  pork. 


bacon;   Sw.  fidsk;  Ger.  Jleisch;   0.   H.  Ger. 
Jleisc] 

A«  As  substantive : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  animal  substance  investing  the  bones 
and  covered  by  the  skin. 

"A  spirit  hath  not  Jlesh  aud  bones  aa  ye  see  me 
have."— Luke  xxiv.  39. 

(2)  Animal  food,  as  distinguished  from 
vegetable  food ;  the  meat  of  beasts  or  fowls, 
as  distinguished  from  fish. 

"  With  Tostedjl^sh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  brede." 
Ckaucer:  C.  T.,  147.    (Prol.) 

(3)  The  body  as  distinguished  from  the  soul. 
"  As  if  fhis  fiesh,  which  walls  about  out  life. 

Were  brass  impregnable." 

iihakesp. :  Richard  II.,  ill.  2. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Animal  nature;  the  human  race; 
humanity. 

"  The  end  of  aAl  Jlesh  is  come  before  me."— ffen.  vi.  13- 

(2)  Carnality;  corporal  appetites  or  desires. 
"Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lovest  the  flesh,"— 

Shitkesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  i.  1. 

(3)  A  carnal  state  ;  worldly  disposition. 

"  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
lusteth  against  the  flssh." —Gal.  v.  16. 

(4)  Human  nature  or  feeling  ;  tenderness. 

(5)  Used  to  denote  near  relationship. 
"They  twain  shall  be  one fl^sh."— Matt.  xix.  5. 

II.  Teclmically : 

1.  Anat. :  A  popular  rather  than  a  scientific 
term  for  the  soft  portions  of  the  human  body, 
connected  internally  with  the  bony  skeleton, 
and  enclosed  externally  by  the  skin.  It  is 
sometimes  used  a  little  more  specifically  for 
those  softer  parts  excluding  the  lungs,  the 
stomach,  and  other  organs  of  the  body  which 
have  received  distinct  popular  names.  In 
this  more  limited  sense  it  embodies  the  mus- 
cles, arteries,  veins,  lymphatic  vessels,  &c. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  yet  more  specifically  for 
the  several  muscles  by  the  alternate  contrac- 
tion and  relaxation  of  which  the  various  func- 
tions of  the  body,  such  as  respiration,  loco- 
motion, &G.,  are  performed.  When  blood 
separates  into  the  thicker  and  more  watery 
portions,  the  former  has  the  same  chemical 
composition  as  flesh. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  soft  parts,  as  of  a  fruit  or  of 
a  succulent  leaf. 

3.  Tkeol. :  That  which  is  carnal  ;  that  of 
which  the  motive  power  consists  in  the  natural 
appetites  or  fleshly  properties  inherent  in 
man,  as  distinguishedfrom  the  grace  implanted 
by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

"For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Spirit  against  the  flesh,  and  these  are  contrary  the 
one  to  the  other."— ffai.  v.  17. 

^  For  the  works  of  the  flesh,  see  Gal.  v.  19 
-21  ;  for  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  see  verses 
22,  23. 

4.  Ch&m,. :  ,Tlie  flesh  of  animals  is  a  complex 
tissue,  made  up  of  striated  and  non-striated 
muscular  fibre,  connective  tissue,  nerves, 
blood-vessels,  and  lymphatics.  The  flesh  of 
oxen  contains  72*5  per  cent,  of  water,  25  of 
muscular  flesh,  and  2  5  of  fat;  the  flesh  of 
sheep  73*6  of  water,  23'4  of  muscular  flesh, 
and  3  of  fat.  The  quantity  of  ash  left  by  the 
muscular  flesh  of  oxen  is  6*16  per  cent,,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  alkaline  and  calcium  phos- 
phates, with  smaller  quantities  of  chloride 
sulphate  and  carbonate  of  sodium.  The  juice 
of  flesh  is  reddish  and  acid,  and  contains 
albumin,  casein,  creatine,  creatinine,  surcine, 
lactic  acid,  acetic  acid,  butjTic  acid,  and  a  red 
pigment,  &c.,  and  alkaline  chlorides  and  phos- 
phates. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  flesh  ;  of  the 
nature  of  flesh. 

%  (1)  A  heart  of  jlesh: 

Scrip.  :  A  heart  capable  of  spiritual  feeling 
and  tenderness  of  conscience.    (Ezek.  xi,  19.) 

(2)  After  the  jlesh : 
Scripture  : 

(a)  After  the  manner  of  man ;  in  a  gross  or 
carnal  manner. 

"  If  ye  live  after  tlie  flesh  ye  shall  die." — Hotn.  viii.  13. 

(b)  In  worldly  estimation,  in  the  opinion 
held  by  worldly  men. 

"  Not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh."— 1  Cor.  L  26. 

(3)  Flesh  and  blood : 

(a)  Ord.  Lang.  :  Human  nature  ;  man  in  his 
corporeal  personality. 

"  As  true  we  are  aa  flesh  and  blood  can  be." 

Skakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  3. 


(h)  Scripture: 

(i.)  The  body  constituted  as  it  now  is  with 
liability  to  corruption. 

"  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God."— 1  Cor.  XV.  50. 

(ii.)  Human  beings  ;  a  person  or  persons. 
"  I  conferred  not  with  fleshand  blood."— Gal.  i.  16, 17. 

(4)  In  the  jlesh : 
Scripture : 

(a)  Lit.  :  In  the  flesh  of  the  individual  when 
he  was  circumcised  in  the  flesh  of  the  fore- 
skin.    (Gen.  xvii.  24  ;  cf.  also  ver.  25.) 

(&)  Figuratively : 

(ii. )  In  the  body ;  in  the  present  state  of 
existence. 

"  Nevertheless  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful 
for  you."— Phil.  iii.  4. 

(ii.)  (Of  tlie  advent  of  Christ) :  Actually  as 
distinguished  from|  figuratively,  with  bodily 
as  well  as  spiritual  presence. 

"  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  Jlesh  is  of  God."— 1  John  iv.  2. 
(iii.)  In  a  carnal  or  unregenerate  state. 
"  So  then  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please 
Qo{l."—Ro7n.  viii.  8. 

(5)  To  be  made  Jlesh : 

Scrip.  (Of  Christ) :  To  assume  human  na- 
ture, to  become  incarnate. 

"  And  the  "Word  was  made  fleth  and  dwelt  among 
us." — John  i.  14. 

(6)  To  he  one  flesh: 

Script.  :  To  be  as  if  they  were  one  person 
instead  of  two  ;  to  be  united  in  affection, 
interest,  &c. 

"And  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be 
one  flesh."— Gen.  iL  24.     (Cf.  £phes.  v.  31,  32.) 

*  flesh-anfmals,  s.  pi.  Oken's  name  for 
Vertebrata.  They  were  called  by  him  also 
Head-animals. 

*  flesh-bird,  s.     A  carrion  bird. 

"  O'er  his  uncoffined  limbs 
The  tiockme  flesh-birds  screamed," 

Coleridge :  To  a  Voung  Man  of  Fortune. 

flesh-fork,  s.  A  fork  used  for  trying 
meat  or  removing  it  from  the  boiler. 

*  flesh-hewer,  *  flesch-hewere,  &.    A 

butcher. 

"  To  aelle  motoun,  bakoun,  and  beef, 
Aa flesclihewere."  Octavian,  747. 

flesh-juice,  s.  An  acrid  juice  or  liquid 
obtained  by  subjecting  the  flesh  of  animals  of 
the  higher  orders  to  pressure. 

*  flesh-tailor,  s.    A  surgeon. 

"  Oh,  help,  help,  help  !  oh  for  aflesh^ailor  quickly." 
Foril:  'Tis  Pity.  Ac,  iii.  7. 

flesh-tints,  s.pl. 

Paint. :  The  colours  which  best  represent 
the  human  body  ;  sometimes  termed  the  car- 
nations, but  employed  in  a  more  extended 
sense  than  this  latter  term,  which  better 
expresses  the  more  delicate  portions  of  the 
body,  as  the  face,  bosom,  and  hands. 

flesh-wound,  s.  A  slight  wound ;  a 
wound  which  enters  no  farther  than  the  flesh. 

flesh,  v.t.    [Flesh,  5.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  give  flesh  to,  hence  to  satiate ;  to  glut. 

"  Shall ^sft  his  tooth  on  every  innocent." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  5. 

2.  To  initiate  ;  to  encourage  by  giving  flesh 
to ;  to  make  eager ;  from  the  sportsman's 
practice  of  giving  hawks,  dogs,  &c.,  the  flesh 
of  the  first  game  they  take. 

"  Every  puny  swordsman  will  think  him  a  good 
tame  quarry  to  enter  aud ^esfc himself  \x\}Qa." —Govern- 
ment of  tlie  Tongue. 

3.  To  exercise  or  use  for  the  first  time. 

"  Full  bravely  hast  thou  Jlesht 
Thy  maiden  sword."     Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  v.  4. 

4.  To  harden,  to  inure  or  accustom  to  any 
practice  or  habit. 

"  Albeit  they  were  fleshed  villaius,  bloody  dogs. " 
Shixkcsp. :  liiclutrd  111.,  iv.  3. 

II.  Leatlier-man, :  To  remove  fat,  fiesh,  and 
loose  membrane  from  the  flesh  side  of  skins 
and  hides. 

* flesh'-broth  (broth  as  brath),  ^ flesh- 

broath,  s.     [Eng.  jlesh,  and  broth.]    Broth 
made  by  boiling  flesh  in  water. 

"  Her  leg  lieing  emaciated,  I  advised  bathing  it  with 
flesJibroath,  wherein  had  been  decocted  emollient 
herbs." — fViseman:  Surgery. 

flesh'-brush,  s.  [Eng.  jlesh,  and  brush.]  A 
soft  brush  to  be  used  on  the  skin  to  promote 
circulation  and  excite  the  surface  secretions. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sb.  ce  =  e :  ey  =  a.    au  =  kw^ 
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*  flesh'-dogged,  a.  [Eng.  Jlesh,  and  clogged.^ 
Encumbered  or  clogged  with  flesh. 

flesll'-col-oiir,  s.  [Eng.  Jlesh,  and  coloiir.} 
The  colour  of  flesh ;  carnation. 

"A loose  earth  of  a  -paXe  fleaJicoloiM;  that  is,  ivhite 
-with  a  blush  of  red,  is  louud  in  a  mountain  iu  Cum- 
berland."— Woodiaard:  On  Fossils. 

flesh'-col-oured,  a.  [Eng.  Jlesh,  and  coloured.] 
Of  a  flesh  colour ;  being  of  the  colour  of 
flesh. 

flesh'-di-et,  s.  [Eng.Jksky  and  diet.]  A  diet 
of  animal*  food. 

fleshed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Flesh,  v.]  - 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Fat,  fleshy. 

2.  Fig. :  Hardened,  glutted. 

"FleaTied  with  slaughter,  and  with  conquest  crowned." 
Dryden:  Ovid;  Ifetamwrphsses  xiM. 

*  flesh'-er,    *  flesh-ar,    *  flesch-our,   s. 

[Eng.  Jlesh;  -er.]    A  butcher. 

"A  flescJwur:  cami/ex,  bubalus,  laniata," ~Cat?iol. 
A  nglicum. 

*  flesh'-er-3^,  *  flesh'-ar-Sr,  *flesch-ew- 

rye,  s.    [Eng.  ^/ler;  -y,] 

1.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  butcher. 

"  The  counsale  Ucent  him  to  vee  his  craft  of  fleshary 
to  outred  hiB  i>eimy worths." — Abcrd,  Jleg.  (a.  1541),  v.  19. 

2.  A  slaughter-house. 

"A  fieschetvyre:  camifidMtn,  camariwm  laniato- 
ri.um.' — Cathol.  Anglicuiru 

flesh'-fly,   *  flesche-flye,   *  fleisch-flie, 

*;.     [Eng.  flesh,  a.ndfly.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

^  2.  Fig.  :  One  who  delights  in  moral  corrup- 
tion, or  who  derives  pecuniary  benefit  there- 
from ;  a  dissolute  man ;  a  seducer. 

"  Oh  I  that  a  verse  had  power,  and  could  commaoid 
Far,  far  away,  these  JtesftJUes  of  the  land." 

Cowper  :  Progrest  of  Error,  328,  824. 

II.  Entomology : 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Sarcophaga,  and  specially 
Sarcophaga  caniaria,  the  larva  of  which  feeds 
on  flesh,  especially  in  a  decaying  state. 

2.  PI.  iFleshfiies) :  The  English  name  often 
given  to  the  dipterous  family  Muscidje,  though 
the  larvae  of  some  inhabit  dung  instead  of  de- 
caying flesh.  Example,  the  Blue-bottle,  the 
domestic  fly,  &c. 

"It  is  a  wonderful  thing  in  Jleshjlies,  that  a  fly- 
maggot  in  five  days'  space  after  it  is  hatched,  arrives 
at  its  full  growth  and  perfect  magnitude. "—Aaj/ .'  On 
the  Creation. 

""fleSh'-fiil,  a.  [Eng.  flssh,  and  /wZ(0.]  Fat, 
plump,  corpulent,  fleshy. 

^ flesh'-bood,  5.  [Eng.  flesh;  -hood.]  The 
state  of '  being  in  the  flesh ;  incarnation ; 
corporeal  or  bodily  existence. 

fleSh'-hook»  *  flesc -hok,  ^  flesh-hoke,  «. 

[Eng.  jiesh,  and  hook.] 

1.  A  hook  to  hang  meat. 

2.  A  hook  to  handle  meat  in  a  pot  or 
caldron. 

"  All  that  the  fiesWiook  brought  up  the  priest  took." 
—1  Samuel  ii.  12. 

flesb'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flashy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fleshy  j  fatness, 
plumpness,  corpulence. 

"Puffing  up  the  soul  with  a  slimy  fleshinesi." — 
Milton:  Jieaaon  of  Church  Qovernment,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iiL 

flesh'-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &s.    [Flesh,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  business  or  trade  of  a 
butcher.    (Scotch.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Leather-man. :  The  operation  of  removing 
fat,  flesh,  and  loose  membrane  from  the  flesh 
side  of  skins  and  hides.  The  operation  follows 
that  of  unhairing,  and  is  performed  on  a  beam 
by  a  convex  knife  with  a  sharp  edge. 

2.  Th€ot.  (PL):  Light  flesh-coloured  drawers, 
&c.,  worn  by  actors,  dancers,  &c.,  to  represent 
Uie  natural  skin. 

fieshing-knife,  s.  A  convex  knife  with 
a  sharp  edge  used  in  removing  the  flesh  and 
fat  from  the  inner  surface  or  flesh-side  of  the 
hide. 


flesh'-less,  a.  [Eng.  fl£sk ;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  or  without  flesh ;  lean,  thin. 

"  Whose  fettered  JUishZess  liiiibs 
Are  not  the  sport  of  storms." 

LongfeUow :  The  Witnesses. 

flesh -li-ness,  *  fleisch-ly-nesse,  *  flesch- 

ly-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  fleshy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fleshly ;  carnality ; 
carnal  passions  or  appetites. 

"  The  whiles  soft  death  away  her  spirit  heut. 
And  soule  assoyld  from  sl-aixil  ficsMiness." 

iSpenser:  JDaphnaida,  ii. 

*  flesh'-lihg,  *  flesh-lyng,  s.  [Eng.  fi^h, 
and  dimin.  suff".  -ling.]  A  person  devoted  to 
carnal  or  worldly  things. 

"The  fiesKtynges,  the  reprobate,  with  the  plague 
thretened."— Cory'tttoeion  of  N.  Shaxton  {154G),  sig.  L  5. 

flesh'-l^,  *  flesch-lich, ""  flesch-Iy,  ""fles- 
liche,  *  flesck-liche,  *  fleys-lic,  *  fleys- 
lye,  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  flesh ;  -ly.] 
At  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  flesh  ;  corporeal. 
"  Now  rankleth  in  this  same  ira.i\efies7Uy  mould." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  S9. 

2.  Human,  not  celestial  or  spiritual. 
"  Much  ostentation  vain  offlesTUy  ann 

And  fragile  arms,  much  instrument  of  war. 
Before  mine  eyes  thou  hast  set. " 

Milton  :  P.  R.,  iU.  38". 

3.  Animal ;  not  vegetable. 

"  If  men  vfith  Jleshly  morsels  must  be  fed," 

Jiryden:  Ooid;  Metamorphoses  x. 

i.  Carnal,  lascivious,  worldly. 

"  Belial,  the  dissolnteat  spirit  that  fell. 
The  senaualest ;  and,  after  Asmodai, 
The Jieshliett  incubus."        Milton :  P.  R.,  iL  152. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  In  a  fleshly  manner  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh  ;  in  human  form. 

"  Yet  her  he  wuueth .^cWicfte  on  eorth." 

Eali  Meidenhad,  p.  19. 

fleshly  -  minded,  a.  Carnal  -  minded  ; 
addicted  to  sensual  pleasures ;  sensual. 

flesh'-meat,  s.  [Eng.  fl^sh,  and  meai.]  The 
flesh  of  animals  prepared  for  food  ;  animal 
food,  as  distinguished  from  fish  or  vegetable 
products. 

"In  this  prodigious  plenty  of  cattle  and  dearth  of 
human  creatures,  Jteshmeat  is  monctrously  dear." — 
Swift. 

*  flesh'-ment,  5.  {^ng.fl^h;  -ment.]  Eager- 
ness gained  by  a  successful  initiation  or  be- 
ginning. 

"  ^e]  in  i^efleshmont  of  this  dread  exploit. 
Drew  on  me  here  again."      Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  2. 

*  flesh'-mon-ger,  s.    [Eng.  fl£sh,  and  Tnonger.] 

One  who  deals  in  flesh ;  a  procurer,  a  pimp,  a 
fornicator. 

"  .Was  the  duke  &fieshraonger,  a  fool,  and  a  coward, 

as  you  then  reported  him?' — Shakesp.:  Measure  for 

Measwrc,  v.  1. 

""  flesh -pot,  *  flesh-potte,  s.  [Eng.  fl£sh, 
and  pot.]  A  pot  or  vessel  in  which  flesh  is 
cooked ;  hence,  used  for  plenty  of  food  or 
provisions. 


*  flesh'-quake,  s.     [Eng.  flesh,  and  quake.]    A 
quaking  or  shaking  of  the  body. 

"  They  may,  blood-shaken  then. 
Feel  such  n-JtesJiguake  to  iiossess  their  ijowers," 
Ben  Jonson :  Jfew  Inn.    (Ode  to  Himself.) 

flesh'-worxn,  s.  [Eng.  fl£sh,  and  worm.]  A 
maggot,  the  flesh-feeding  larra  of  a  dipterous 
or  other  insect,  as  the  maggot  and  the  blowfly. 
TT  When  the  sebaceous  follicles  around  the 
nose  are  clogged  or  inflamed  constituting  tlie 
disease  Acne  follicularis  (q.v.),  they  some- 
times contain  a  small  arachnidan  (spider)  of 
low  organisation,  called  in  England  the  mag- 
got-pimple, or  in  Latin  Dernodex  folliculorum 
[Demodex.]  It  is  not  generally  called  a  flesh- 
worm. 

flesh'-j^,  a.    [Eng.  fl£sh ;  -y.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  Full   of  flesh  ;   fat,  plump,  corpulent, 
gross. 

"Galley-slaves  are  fat  and  fleshie  because  they  stirre 
the  limbs  more,  and  the  inward  i3arts  less,"— Bacon  ■ 
Nat.  MUt.,  g  877. 

(2)  Full  of  pulp ;  pulpous,  plump.    (Said  of 
fruit.) 

"  Those  fruits  that  are  sq  fleshy  as  they  cannot  make 
drink  by  expression,  yet  they  make  drink  by  mixtm-o 
of  water." — Bacon. 

(3)  Consisting  of  flesh ;  fleshlj',  corporeal. 
"Neither  would  they  make  to  themselves  fleshy 

hearts  for  stony." — Ecclus,  xviL  16. 


f       *2.  Fig. :  Puffed,  inflated. 

'  "We  say  it  is  a  fleshy  stile  when  there  is  much 
periphrases  and  circuit  of  words,  and  when  with  more 
than  enough  it  gro  wsfatand  corpulent."— Ben  ^onson: 
Discovcries. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Zool :  Having  an  abundance  of  soft  flesh- 
like substance  within  a  thin  integument  in- 
stead of  being  encased  in  a  horny  or  calcareous 
envelope. 

2.  Bot. :  Firm,  juicy,  easily  cut.     {Lindley.) 

fleshy-leaf;  5. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  which  is  thick,  juicy,  and 
easily  cut.  Examples,  the  leaves  of  the 
Cactus,  the  House-leek,  Pinguicula,  &c. 

fleshy-polypes,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  polypes  of  the  genus  Actinia 
and  its  allies. 

flet,  pa.  par,  or  a.     [Fleet,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. ;  Skimmed. 

"  They  drink ^e(  milk,  which  they  just  warm." 

Mortimer:  Susbandry. 

flet,  fleat,  s.  [Ger.  flechten  =  to  plait.]  A 
mat  of  plaited  straw  for  protecting  a  horse's 
back  from  injury  by  the  load. 

"  The  horse  being  equipped  with  afleat  and  club-bar 
on  his  back,  the  former  a  web  loade  of  straw,  weaved 
with  small  'ropes  made  of  rushes,  three  feet  by  two 
and  ahalf,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick."— ^jr. 
Surv.  Sutherl.,  p.  60. 

'^  flet^h,  v.t.    [Ft.  flkche=  an  aiTOW.]    [Fletch- 
er.]   To  feather,  as  an  arrow  ;  to  fledge. 
"Sottas  the  feathers  that  they're  ^(cA'd  withall." 
Cowley :  Davideis,  ii. 

*  flet9h'-er,    *  flec-chere,  *  flec-chour, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  flechier,  from  fl^che  =  an  arrow  ;  Sp. 
flecha ;  Port,  flecha,  frecha.]  Properly,  the 
man  who  made  and  set  the  feathers  on  arrows 
(the  an-ows  themselves  being  made  by  the 
aiTowsmiths),  but  commonly  used  for  a  maker 
of  bows  and  arrows. 

"  Fferrers,  ^cc7tour«,  fele  men  of  crafte." 

Bestruction  of  Troy,  1,553. 

^  flete,  v.i.    [Fleet,  v.] 

fleth'-er,  s.  [Flether,  v.]  Flattery,  fair 
w'ords,  coaxing,  wheedling. 

"  No,  never  I  What !  do  ye  think  to  beguile  me*  wi' 
your  fleeching  and  your  flethers  to  do  the  devil's 
workC — Yoang  South  Country  Weaver,  p.  08. 

floth'-er»  v.i.  &  t.  [Icel.  fldradhr  —  false,  de- 
ceitful :  ^ecyta= a  deceitful,  wheedling  person.} 

A.  Intrans. :  To  flatter. 

"Expect  na.  Sir,  in  this  narration, 
A  fleeching,  fleth'rin  dedication." 

Burns  :  Dedication. 

B.  Trails.  :  To  coax  or  wheedle  by  flattery 
or  fair  words. 

*  fle-tif '-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  fletifer,  from  fl£tus 
=  weeping  ;  fero  =  to  bear,  bring.,  and  Eng. 
suff".  -oils.]    Producing  or  causing  tears. 


fletZ,  a.     [Ger. 


r.]    [Floetz.] 


fleur  de  lis  (s  silent),  a.    [Fr.  =  flower  of  the 
lily.]    ■ 

1.  Bot.  :  (1)  Various  species  of  the  genus 
Iris  [Flag  (2),  Iris]  ;  (2)  Phalangium  Liliago, 
a  liliaceous  plant. 

2.  Her. :  The  royal  insignia  of  France.  Its 
origin  is  disputed ;  by  some  it  is  supposed  to  re- 
present a  lily,  by  others  , 
the  iron  head  of  some 
weapon.  In  the  old  time 
the  French  royal  banner 
was  scToe  of  lys,  that  is, 
completely  coveredwith 
fleur-de-lis;  but  from  the 
time  of  Charles  VI.  it  has 
consisted  of  three  goldea 
^ur-(Ze-Zisonablue  field. 
It  is  of  frequent  occur-  , 
rence  in  English  arm 
oury.  From  the  claims 
invai'iably  put  forth  by  English  sovereigns 
to  certain  principalities  in  France,  gained 
by  inheritance  or  marriage,  the  Fi-ench 
royal  coat  appeared  as  a  quartering  in  the 
English  royal  arms ;  and  althougli  all  such 
claims  had  long  ceased  to  be  enforced  or  justi- 
fied, it  remained  until  the  accession  of  George 
IV.,  by  whom  it  was  abolished. 

fleur'-on,  s.    [Fr.] 

Art :  The  French  term  for  the  graceful 
honeysuckle  pattern  in  Greek  art. 


FLEUtt  de  lis. 


boil,  hoS^;  p^t,  jo^l;  cat,  5ell.  chorus,  ^hin,  hengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =£ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bol,  d^L 
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fleur'-jr,  a.    [Fi.Jkur;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -y.] 
k     HeT. :  Applied  to  an  object  adorned  with 
/lezir-de-lis. 

flew  (ew  as  u),  pret.  of  v.     [Fly.] 

*  flew  (1),  flough,  5.    [Fluff.  ] 

*  flew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  s,  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf. 
Low  Ger.  Jlabhe  =  the  chaps.]  The  large 
chaps  of  a  deep-mouthed  hound. 

*flew  (ew  as  u),  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  kind  of  fishing-net.    (Palsgrave.) 

*  flewed  (as  flud),  a.  [Eng.  Jlew  (2),  s. ;  -ed.] 
Having  large  hanging  chaps. 

"  My  hounda  are  bred  oat  of  the  Spartan  kliid, 
So fievied,  bo  sanded.' 

Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Night'i  Dream,  ir,  1. 

"^flewme,  a.  [Low  Lat.  Jlegina,  Jteuvia.] 
Phlegm. 

fle-wort,  s.      [Eng.  Jle(a)  (?)';    suff.    -wort.] 
Bot.  :   Ippia    minor.      (Sloane.)      This    is 

Stellaria  vwdia.    {Britten  &  Holland.) 

flews  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Dut.  Jluyse.]  A  sluice 
for 'turning  water  off  an  irrigated  meadow. 
(Scotch.) 

*  Aex,  v.t.  [Lat.  Jlexus,  pa.  par.  ofjlecto  =  to 
bend.]    To  bend  ;  as,  A  muscle  ^xes  the  arm. 

*  flex-an'-i-mous^  a.  [Lat.  flexanimus,  from 
Jlecto,  pa.  par.  flayas  ~  to  bend,  and  animus  = 
the  mind.]  Having  power  to  bend  or  change 
the  disposition  of  the  mind. 

"The  most  rhetorlcall,  ^AthniicaW,  fiexanimoua  en- 
comiums."— Prynne  :  1  Histrio-Mastix,  vi,  3. 

*  flexed,  a.  [Lat.  Jiexus,  pa.  par.  ofjlecto  =  to 
bend.]    Bent ;  as,  a  limb  in  s.  flexed  position, 

flex-i-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  flexibilite,  from  Lat. 
fleocibilis  =  easily  bent,  flexible  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  flexible  or 
admitting  to  be  bent ;  pliancy  ;  flexibleuess. 

"  CorpuaclRB  of  the  same  set  agree  in  everything,  but 
those  that  are  of  diverse  kinds  differ  iu  speciflc  gra- 
vity, in  hardness,  and  in  Jiexihility,  as  in  bigness  and 
figure," — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

2.  Readiness  or  willingness  to  be  persuaded, 
or  to  yield  to  argument,  persuasion,  or  circum- 
stances ;  facility  or  ductility  of  mind  or  dis- 
position. 

"  Godolphin  had  been  bred  a  paae  at  Whitehall,  and 
had  early  acquired  ali  the  fiex^Utty  and  the  aelf -pos- 
session of  a  veteran  courtier." — MacaiUay  :  Bist.  Eng., 
ch.  IL 

flex'-i-ble,  a.  [Fr.  flexible,  from  Lat.  fl£xihi- 
lis,  fiomflexus,  pa.  par.  ofjlecto  =  to  bend.] 

1.  Possible  to  be  bent ;  pliant,  easily  bent ; 
not  stiff  or  brittle. 

"  Supple  and  jZeari&fe  as  Indian  cane." 
p  Comper :  Hope,  502, 

'£,.  Willing  or  ready  to  yield  to  arguments, 
persuasion,  or  circumstances ;  pliant,  tract- 
,  able,  facile,  ductile ;  not  obstinate  or  Inexor- 
able. 

"  Seeing  him  of  a  nature  .rtcxift^e  and  weak," 

Daniel :  Civil  Wars,  bk.  i. 

3.  Manageable,  tractable. 

"  Under  whose  care  soever  a  child  is  put  to  be  taught, 
duriue;  the  tender  and  Jlextble  years  of  his  life,  it 
should  be  one  who  thinks  Latin  and  language  the  least 
part  of  education."— Zrfjcfte  .•  On  Education. 

L  That  may  be  adapted  or  accommodated 
to  any  purpose. 

"This  was  a  principle  more  flexible  to  their  pur- 
pose."— Rogers. 

5.  Capable  of  being  moulded  into  different 
forms  or  styles ;  plastic :  as,  a  Jlexible  language. 

Tl  Crabbthus  discriminates  between  ^^Kci&ie, 
pliable,  pliant,  and  supple:  ** Flexible  is  used 
in  a  natural  or  moral  sense ;  pliable  in  the 
familiar  and  natural  sense  only  ;  pliant  in  the 
higher  and  moral  application  only  :  what  can 
be  bent  in  any  degree  as  a  stick  is  flexible ; 
what  can  be  bent  as  wax,  or  folded  like  cloth, 
is  pliable.  Supple,  whether  in  a  proper  or  a 
figurative  sense,  ii  an  excess  of  pliability; 
what  can  be  bent  backward  and  forward,  like 
ozier  twig,  is  supple.  In  the  moral  applica- 
tion, flexible  is  indefinite  both  in  degree  and 
application  ;  it  may  be  greater  or  less  in  point 
of  degree :  whereas  pliant  supposes  a  great 
degi'ee  of  pliability ;  and  suppleness,  a  great 
degree  of  pliancy  ov  pliability  :  it  applies  like- 
wise to  the  outward  actions,  to  the  temper, 
the  resolution,  or  the  pi-inciples  ;  hwt  pliancy 
is  applied  to  the  principles,  or  the  conduct 
dependent  upon  those  principles;  suppleness 
to  the  outward  actions  and  behaviour  only. 
A  good-natured  man  is  flexible ;  a  weak  and 


thoughtless  man  is  pliant ;  a  parasite  is 
suppU.  Flexibility  is  opposed  to  firmness  ; 
pliancy  to  steadiness;  suppleness  to  rigidity." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

flexible-binding*  s. 

Bookbind. :  A  book  sewn  on  bands  raised 
above  the  back  of  the  folded  sheets,  so  as  to 
allow  thera  to  open  more  freely.  The  sewing- 
thread  passes  around  the  bands. 

flexible-collodion,  s. 

Pharm. :  A  mixture  of  6  fluid  ounces  of  col- 
lodion, 120  grains  of  Canada  balsam,  and  a 
fluid  drachm  of  castor-oil.  It  is  a  better  pro- 
tective covering  for  the  skin  than  collodion, 
as  it  does  not  crack.    [Collodion.] 

flexible-coupling,  s,  A  form  of  coup- 
ling used  for  conveying  power  from  one  shaft 
to  another  when  they  are  not  in  line.  It  is  a 
spiral  steel  band  attached  at  its  opposite  ends 
to  the  two  shafts  to  be  connected.  The 
diameter  of  the  spiral  is  larger  than  that  of 
the  shaft,  and  the  attachment  consists  of  a 
cast-irou  cap. 

flexible-shafting,  s. 

Mech. ;  A  shaft  of  steel  so  tempered  as  to 
admit  of  its  being  bent  to  a  sharp'curve,  re- 
taining, at  the  same  time,  its  power  of  com- 
municating motion,  thus  obviating  the  use  of 
bevel  gear,  flexible  couplings,  or  universal 
joints. 

flexible  silver-ore,  :>. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Sternbergite  (q.v.). 

flex'-i-ble-ness,  s.     [Eng.  flexible ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  flexible,  or  possible 
to  be  bent ;  pliancy ;  flexibility. 

"These  slender  aerial  bodies,  by  reason  of  their 
flexibleuess  and  weight,  would  flag  or  cnrV— Boyle: 
Works,  i.  12. 

2.  Readiness  or  willingness  to  yield  to  argu- 
ment, persuasion,  or  circumstances  ;  pliancy, 
tractableness,  ductility,  facility. 

"  TheJlexiblencsB  of  the  former  part  of  a  man's  age, 
not  yet  grown  ut)  to  be  headstrong,  makes  it  more 
governable. " — Locke. 

flex'~i-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  flexib(le);  -ly.]  In  a 
flexible,  pliant,  or  ductile  manner. 

flex-i-COS'-tate,  a.  [Lat.  flexus  =  bent,  and 
costa=a,  rib.]    Having  the  ribs  bent  or  curved. 

flex'-lle,  a.  [Lat.  Jlexilis,  from  Jiexus,  pa.  par. 
of/ec(o.] 

1.  Flexible  ;  pliant ;  easily  bent. 

"  FlexHe  boughs,  descending  rfith  a  weignt 
Of  leafy  siJiay." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk,  vili. 

2.  Pliant ;  flexible ;  willing  or  ready  to  yield 
to  persuasion  or  argument ;  tractable. 

*  flex-il'-o-quent,  a.  [Lat.  Jkxiloquus,  from 
jlexm.s  =  bent,  and  loquens,  pr.  par.  of  loquor  = 
to  speak.]    Ambiguous,  doubtful,  equivocal. 

flexion  (pron.  flec'-sbiin),  s.  [Lat.  Jlexio  —  a 
bending,  from  Jl^xnis,  pa.  par.  offlecto  =  to  bend.] 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  bending. 

"  They  throw  the  change  and  the  pressure  produced 
hy ^xion  almost  entirely  upon  the  intervening  carti- 
lages."—/*«iey  :  JVatural  Theology,  ch.  vili. 

2.  The  act  of  turning  in  any  direction. 

"  Pity  causeth  sometimes  tears,  and  a  flexion  or  cast 
of  the  eye  aside." — Bacon  :  Jfatural  History, 

3.  A  bend,  a  curve  ;  a  double  ;  a  part  bent ; 
a  joint. 

"  Of  a  sinuous  pipettiat  may  have  some  to\a  flexions, 
trial  would  be  made." — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

i.  Used  as  a  translation  of  the  Greek  strophe 
(q.v.). 

"Sacadus  made  a  certain  flexion  or  tune  called 
strophe."—/".  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  1,019. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.  :  That  motion  of  a  joint  which 
gives  the  distal  member  a  continually  decreas- 
ing angle  with  the  axis  of  the  proximate  part, 
*2.  Gram. :  The  synthetical  change  of  the 
form  of  words,  as  by  declension,  comparison, 
or  conjugation ;  inflection.. 

"The  different  conjugations  in  Greek  are  not  varied 
in  the  Jlexion,  but  only  in  the  characteristick." — 
Hammond :  Works,  ii.  70. 

*  flex'-ive,  a.  [Lat.  flexus,  pa.  par.  o(  flscto; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]    Bent ;  inclined. 

*  flex'-ive-l^,  adu.  [Eng.fl^xive;  -ly.]  "With 
inclination. 

"  His  heart  was  always  fiexivcly  inclined  to  what 

was  ^Q0±"— Fuller :  Abel  Redlvivus,  i.  166. 


fliSx'-or,  s.  [Lat.,  from /eoTiis,  pa.  par.  ofjlecto 
=  to  bend.] 

Anat.  :  A  general  name  for  the  muscles 
which  act  in  producing  flexion.  [Flexion, 
II.  1.]    It  is  opposed  to  Extensor  (q.v.). 

"  Flatterers,  who  have  the  flexor  muscles  so  strong 
that  they  are  always  bowing  and  cringing,  might  in 
some  measure  be  corrected  oy  being  tied  dowD  upon 
a  tree  by  the  )Mc]L."—Arbiit?mot. 

flex'-u-ose,  a.  [Ldit,  flexuosus.]  The  same  as 
Flex'oous  (q.v.). 

flex'-n-ous,  a.      [Lat.  flexuosus,  from  Jiexus, 
pa.  par.  of^cto  =  to  bend;  Ital. ^swoso.] 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Winding,  bending ;  full  of  turns  or  wind- 
ings ;  not  straight. 

"The  motion  of  the  serpent  being  flexuoUK  and 
erooked." — Mountague  :  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  ii.,  tr,  vi., 
S  2. 

2.  Wavering,  flickering,  unsteady. 

"The  /fxuoua  burning  of  flames  doth  shew  the  air 
beglnueth  to  be  unquiet.  —Bacon :  Natural  History. 

IL  Bot.  :  Bent  under  the  weight  of  the  ter- 
minal part,  but  capable  of  assuming  the 
natural  direction.  Said  also  of  an  organ  which 
presents  alternate  curvatures  in  opposite  di- 
rections, or  zigzag.    (Balfour.) 

flex'-iire,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  bending  ;  from  Jlexm, 
pa.  par,  ofjlecto  =  to  bend ;  Sp.  Jlexura;  Ital. 
Jlessura,} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  bending ;  a  bending  or  curving. 

"Answering 
With  the  French  time  m  flexure  of  your  bofly," 
Ben  Jonson :  The  DevU  is  an  Ass,  iiL  6. 

(2)  The  form  or  direction  in  which  anything 
is  bent. 

"  Contrary  is  the  flexure  of  the  Joints  of  our  arms 
and  legs  to  that  of  quadrupeds ;  our  knees  bend  for- 
ward, whereas  the  same  joint  of  their  hind  legs  bendfl 
backward.  ■■—  Ray. 

(3)  A  part  bent  or  curved  ;  a  bend  ;  a  joint, 

"  His  mighty  strength  lies  in  his  able  loins, 
And  where  the  flexure  of  his  navel  joins.'' 

Sandys :  Paraphrase  of  Job, 

2.  Fig.  :  Obsequious  or  servile  cringing, 

"  Thiuk'st  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
With  titles  blown  from  adulation  f 
Will  give  place  to /exwre  and  low  bends?" 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Math. :  [t  (1),  (2).] 

2.  Anat.  :  A  bending,  that  which, is  bent ; 
thus  there  are  Jlexures  of  the  colon,  and 
cranial  ^ea?u  res. 

%  (1)  Flexure  of  a  curve:  "*» 

Math :  The  bending  of  a  curve  towards  or 
from  a  straight  line. 

(2)  Point  of  contrary  Jlexure ;  Point  of  in- 
flexion : 

Math.  :  In  the  analysis  of  curved  lines,  that 
point  at  which  a  curve  ceases  to  be  concave 
and  becomes  convex,  or  the  reverse,  with  re- 
spect to  a  given  straight  line  not  passing 
through  the  point. 

*flex'~ured,  a.  [Eng.  flexur{e);  -ed.]  Bent, 
curved. 

"  The  carven  curves  and  flexured  tracery  of  soft 
little  eara."—Biactn»ore;  Christotoelt,  ch.  xxxii.  (ISSlf. 

fley  (ey  as  a),  s.  [Fley,  v.]  A  fright ;  terror, 
alarm. 

fley  (ey  as  a),  *flel-en,  *  fly,  v.  t.  &  i.   [Flay 

(2),  Fleg,  v.] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  frighten,  to  alarm. 

"The  barons  sounded  the  retreat,  and  came  presently 
back  to  Turrifi",  where  they  took  meat  and  drink  at 
their  pleasure,  andj?yedMr.  Thomas  Mitchell,  minister 
at  Turriflf  very  Bore.' —Spalding  :  Troubles,  i.  152, 

B.  Intrajis.  :  To  take  fright ;  to  be  fright- 
ened or  alarmed. 

flib -ber-gib,  flib'-ber-gSb-ber,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  A  glib,  smooth-tongued  talker ;  a 
lying  knave. 

"  And  when  these  flatterers  and  flibbergibbes,  sh'  U 
come  and  claw  you  by  the  back,  your  grace  may  anat  3r 
them  thus." — Latimer:  Sermons,  to.  39. 

fli-biis'-tler, ».    [Filibuster,  5.] 

fli-bus'-ter-if  m,  s.    [Filibusterism.] 

flic'-flac,  s.  [Fr.]  A  repeated  noise  made  by 
blows. 

flich'-ter  (ch  guttural),  v.i.  [A  variant  of 
flicker  (q.v.).]  To  flutter  as  young  nestlings 
when  their  dam  approaches. 

"  Th*  expectant  wee  things,  toddlin'  stacher  thro' 
To  meet  their  dad,  wV  jiichterin'  noise  an'  glee." 

Bums :  Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 


f^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  \rliat,  f^l,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go.  p<St, 
or,    vore.  wolf,  work,  wh6.  son:   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  ciir,  riile,  full:   try,  Syrian,     as.  oe  =  e;    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


flicohe— fling 
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*  fllcche,  5.    [Flitch.] 

*  flick  (1),  i,-.    [Flitch.] 

flick  (2),  s.  [An  onomatopoetic  word.]  A  smart 
sudden  blow  or  stroke,  as  with  a  whip ;  a  flip. 

flick,  v.t.  [Flick  (2),  s.]  To  strike  smartly  ; 
to  flip  as  with  a  whip, 

"  Near  him,  leaning  listlessly  against  the  wall,  stood 
a  strong-built  comiti-ymau,  jticking  with  a  worn-out 
hmitmg-whip  the  top-boot  that  adorned  his  right 
foot,  —JJtckena :  Pickvnck,  ch.  xiii. 

flick'-er,  *flik-er-en,  *flek-er-yn, 
*flyck-er,v.i.     [A.S.^iceWan.]    [Flacker.) 

*  1,  To  flutter  about  as  a  bird  hardly  able 
to  fly  ;  to  flap  the  wings. 

.^,^^  "But,  being  made  a  swan. 

With  snowy  feathers  in  the  air  tofiicker  he  began." 
Golding ;  Ovid ;  Metamorphoses  viL 

*  2.  To  waver ;  to  vacillate  ;  to  hesitate ;  to 
be  uncertain. 

"  This  blschop;8ecfterirf  in  hia  thoht." 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  92. 

*  3.  To  kiss  or  fondle  with  a  womaa 

"  Ijlycker,  I  kisse  togyther,  Je  baiee."~Pal8grave. 

4.  To   burn  unsteadily,  as  a  candle  just 
going  out. 

"  ThQjlickeHng  fire-light" 

Longfellow :  Evangeline,  i.  5. 

5.  To  be  unsteady  or  wavering ;  to  die  out 
gradually, 

flick'-er,  s.  [Flicker,  v.}  The  act  or  state  of 
flickering  ;  an  unsteady,  flickering  light. 

flick'-er-ing^,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Flicker,  v.} 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particdp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The   state    of   burning   un- 
steadily ;  a  flicker. 

"  Even  as  a  flame,  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  ov/nfiickeriTjg." 

Byron:  OJiilde  Harold,  iii  44. 

flick'-er-ing-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  Jlickering  ;  -Jy.] 
In  a  flickering  manner ;  unsteadily. 

flick'-er-mdiise,  s.  [Eng.  Jlicker,  v.,  and 
vwuse.]  A  provincial  name  for  the  bat;  a 
flittennouse.    [Flittermouse.  ] 


*flidge,  *fllg,  *flygge, 

Fledged. 


[Fledge,  a.] 

"  Flygge  as  byxdes  be,  plumeu,"— Palsgrave. 

*  flidge,  v.i.    [Flidge,  a.]    To  become  fledged  ; 
to  gain  feathers. 


fli'-er,  fly'-er,  s.    [Eng.  Jly,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  flies  or  flees ;  a  fugitive ; 
a  runaway. 

*"Tifl  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them, 
Not  for  the fiiers."        Shakesp.  :  CoHolanus,  i.  1 

2.  Fig. :  Applied  to  a  horse  possessed  of 
great  speed.    (Slang.) 

II.  Technically ; 

1.  Building : 

(1)  A  series  of  stairs  that  ascend  in  one  in- 
clined plane,  without  winding. 

(2)  A  straight  reach  of  stairs  ;  a  flight. 

2.  Machinery: 

(1)  That  part  of  a  machine  which,  by  being 
put  into  a  more  rapid  motion  than  the  other 
parts,  equalizes  and  regulates  the  motion  of 
the  rest,  as  in  a  jack. 

(2)  The  fan-wheel  on  the  vane  of  a  wind- 
mill cap  which  rotates  the  latter  as  the  wind 
veers.    [Cap.] 

3.  Print.  :  A  vibratory  rod  with  fingers 
which  take  the  sheet  of  paper  from  the  tapes 
and  carry  it  to  the  delivery-table,  the  sheet 
resting  flatly  against  the  flyer  lingers  by  the 
resistance  of  the  air.    [Fly.] 

4.  Spinning :  A  contrivance  with  arms 
which  revolves  round  the  bobbin  in  the 
bobbin  and  fly  frame,  or  the  throstle-frame, 
which   machines  draw   and  twist  the  sliver 

■  into  a  roving,  or  the  latter  into  yarn.  The 
flyer  fits  on  to  the  top  of  the  spindle,  and  one 
arm  (in  the  bobbin  and  fly  frame)  is  made 
hollow  to  form  a  passage  for  the  yarn,  which 
enters  at  the  cup  above  the  top  of  the  spindle, 
and  after  a  turn  or  two  round  the  end  of  the 
arm  is  distributed  on  the  bobbin.  The  flyer 
rotates  with  the  spindle,  and  their  rotation 
gives  the  twist  to  the  yarn. 

flyer-lathe,  ^r. 

Weaving :  A  lay,  lath,  or  batten  for  beating 


up  the  weft  into  the  shed,  compacting  it. 
Speciflcally,  it  may  mean  a  suspended  lathe, 
as  distinguished  from  the  batten  in  a  frame 
journaled  below. 

flight  (ah  silent),  *  fliht,  *  fligt,  *  flnht, 

*  flygnt,  8.     [A.S.  Jlyht,  fromfiyge  =  flight, 
from  Jliegan  =  to  fly ;  Dut,  vlugt ;  Sw.  jlyQt ; 
Dan.  jlugt.l 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  flying,  or  moving 
through  the  air  by  means  of  wings. 

"  God  tagte  fuel  on  walkeue  his^fiigt." 

Genesis  A  JSxodiu,  161. 

2.  Passage  through  the  air. 

"  She  headlong  urged  her  night, 
And  shot  like  lightning  from  Olympus  height." 
Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  iv.  99. 

3.  The  act  of  flying  or  running  away ;  a  flee- 
ing from  existing  or  expected  danger  or  evil. 

"  Me  would'at  thou  move  to  base  inglorious ^ijA<  t " 
Pope :  Homer ;  Hiad  v.  311. 

4.  A  hasty  or  secret  departure. 

"  I  like  not  thiafiight  of  Edward's." 

Shakesp.  :  3  Benry  YI.,  iv.  6. 

5.  A  flock  or  number  of  things  passing 
through  the  air  in  company. 

"A flight  of  fowls  scattered  by  winds." 

Sfiakesp.  ;  Ittus  Androniaui,  v.  3. 

*  6.  A  volley,  a  discharge. 

"Above  an  hundred  arrows  discharged  on  my  left 
hand,  pricked  me  like  bo  many  needles;  and  besides 
they  shot  another ^ij^7i(  into  the  air,  as  we  do  bombs." 
—Swift :  OulliveT's  Travels. 

*  7.  The  space  passed  over  in  flying. 

8.  A  soaring  of  the  imagination ;  a  mount- 
ing ;  lofty  elevation,  excursion,  or  sally. 

"So  when  a  muae  propitiously  invites. 
Improve  her  favoui-s  and  indulge  hex  flights." 

Roscommon  :  Essay  on  Translated  Verse. 

9.  An  extravagant  pitch ;  excess  ;  extreme. 
"It  Is  not  only  the  utmost  pitch  of  impiety,  but 

the  highest  ^iff/rf  of  Jolly  to  deride  these  things."— 
Tillotson, 

*  10.  A  long  and  light  arrow  used  in  shoot- 
ing rovers— i.e.,  uncei*tain  lengths. 

"  0  yes,  here  be  aU  sorts,  flights,  rovers,  and  butt- 
shafts.  —  Ben  Jonson :  CyntMcCs  Revels,  v.  10. 

*  11.  The  sport  of  shooting  with  such  an 
arrow  as  is  described  in  10. 

"  He  .  .  .  challenged  Cupid  at  the  flight." 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  i.  1. 

12.  The  husk  or  glume  of  oats. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.  :  A  series  of  parallel  steps  proceed- 
ing in  one  direction  without  turning.  In  dog- 
legged  stairs,  the  lower  is  the  leading  flight, 
the  upper  the  returning  flight. 

"After  descending  a.  flight  of  stairs."— Surfte,-  Sub- 
lime A  Beautiful,  pt.  iv.,  s.  17. 

2.  Machinery : 

(1)  The  slope  or  inclination  of  the  arm  of  a 
crane  or  of  a  cat-head. 

(2)  A  spiral  wing  or  vane  on  a  shaft,  acting 
as  a  propeller  or  conveyer. 

flight  -  performing,  a.  Moving  with 
great  rapidity. 

"  He,  too,  is  witness,  noblest  of  the  train 
That  wait  on  man,  the  flight-performing  horaa" 
Cotoper .'  Task,  vi  426. 

*  flight-shot,  s.  The  distance  to  which 
an  arrow  can  be  shot ;  a  bowshot. 

"After  proceeding  the  space  of  fi.flight-sJu)t."—ffack- 
luyt:  Voyages,  vol.  li,  pt.  i.,  p.  208. 

*  flight-swiftness,  s.    Eapidity  of  flight. 

*  flight  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Flight,  s.]  To  put 
to  flight ;  to  drive  away  ;  to  cause  to  fly. 

"  Whence  the  wild  bore  came  of  a  sadden  that 
flighted  hei.'— North :  Plutarch,  p.  245. 

fllght'-er  (gh  silent),  s.     [Eng.  Jlight;  -er.] 
Brewing  :  A  horizontal  vane,  revolving  over 
the  surface  of  wort  in  a  cooler,  to  produce  a 
circular  current  in  the  liquor, 

flight'-i-ly  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  Jlighty;  ^y.} 
In  a  flighty,  capricious,  or  wild  manner. 

flight'-i-ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  flighty: 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  flighty 
or  capricious  ;  extreme  volatility. 

"  A  haggard,  eager  look,  expressive  at  once  otflighti- 
neuandoi  shrewduess." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,c\x.  xi. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  fiightiness  and 
lighiTiess,  see  Lightness. 

flight'-3^  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  flight;  -y.] 

*  1.  Fleeting,  swift. 

"  The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it." 

Slmkesp.  :  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 


2.  Capricious,  volatile  ;  indulging  in  flights 
of  imagination  or  fancy  ;  wild,  fickle. 

"  His  romantic  courage,  his  flighty  wit,  his  eccentric 
lDYention."-~Macaiilay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

^flim'-flam,  s.  [A  reduplication  of  fl/jm, 
(q.v,).]    A  freak,  a  trick. 

"  Rewards  too  great  for  yoMi  flimflam.s.'' 

Swift:  CJiristmas  Box/or  Dr.  Delaney. 

flini§'-i-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  flimsy;  -ly.]  In  a 
flimsy,  weak,  or  superficial  manner. 

flim^'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flimsy;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flimsy ;  weakness  ; 
superficiality ;  want  of  substance  or  solidity. 

flim^'-y,  tt.  &  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin. 
Perhaps  connected  witli  Wei.  llymsi  =  sluggish, 
spiritless,  flimsy ;  or  with  limp,  a.  (q.v.)/] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Thin,  slight,  without  strength  or  solidity ; 
unsubstantial. 

"  Those  flimsy  webs,  that  break  as  soon  as  wrought, 
)      Attain  not  to  the  dignity  of  thought." 

•  Cowper:  Retirement,  639. 

2.  Mean,  spiritless,  dull,  without  force. 

"  Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines." 

Pope  :  Prologue  to  Satires,  94. 

3.  Wanting  in  force  or  reason  ;  unsubstan- 
tial, not  plausible ;  weak,  poor  :  as,  a  flimsy 
excuse. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  thin  sort  of  paper  used  for  making 
several  copies  of  a  document. 

2.  A  bank-note,  from  its  being  made  of  thin 
paper.     (Slang.) 

flinch  (1),  v.t.    [Flense.] 

flingh  (2),  v.  i.  [A  nasalized  form  of  Mid.  Eng. 
/ecc7ie7i=  to  flinch,  to  waver,  from  Fr.fl^chir 
=  to  bend,  from  Lat.  fl^to.  It  is  probable 
that  the  form  of  the  word  was  influenced  by 
that  of  blench,  used  in  the  same  sense.  (Skeat.)J 
1.  To  shrink  from  any  undertaking  or  suffer- 
ing ;  to  withdraw  from  any  pain  or  danger  ; 
to  wince,  to  give  way. 

"He  baa  talked  to  me  about  it,  and  has  assured  me 
that  he  will  not  flinch. '—Macaulay  ;  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  vt 
*  2,  To  come  short,  to  fail ;   not  to  stand 
the  test. 

"  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 
Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die." 
SJiakssp. :  AU's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  ii.  1. 

flingh'-er,  s,  [Eng.  flinch;  -er.]  One  who 
flinches  or  shrinks  from  any  undertaking  or 
suffering. 

"  You  shall  not  find  vb  flinchers." 

Heaum.  &  Flet.  :  Bloody  Brother,  i.  1. 

flingh-ing,  pr. par.,  u.,  &  s.    [Flinch  (2),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C  As  sxCbst. :  The  act  of  shrinking  from 
any  undertaking  or  danger. 

'"This  flinching  of  the  captain,  Just  on  the  eve  of  a 
perUous  campaign,  naturally  disheartened  the  whole 
army.  —Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

flingh'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flinching;  -ly.} 
In  a  flinching,  shrinking,  or  cowardly  manner. 

*  flin'-der  (1),  s.  [Dut.  vlind&r  =  a  butterfly.] 
A  moth. 

xv"'..^i!?-^i.^°"f^'^M2^*'^  ^^^  M-ndre  laboute  the  candle 
thet  hi  hGTiMi."—Ayeni)ite,  p.  206. 

flin'-der  (2),  s.  [Ger.  flinter,  flinder  =  a  small 
piece  of  shining  metal,  a  spangle ;  Dut.  flenter 
=  a  broken  piece.]   A  fragment,  a  small  piece. 

tflin'-der-moiise,  s.  [a  corruption  of 
flicker  or  fluttermouse  (?)  (q.v.).]     A  bat. 

flin-der'-^i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Captain  M. 
Flinders,  R.N.,  who  explored  the  coast  of 
New  Holland  ;  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  the  great 
botanist,  being  naturalist  to  the  expedition.] 
Bat.  :  A  genus  of  Cedrelace^,  tribe  Cedrelese. 
A  fine  tree  growing  in  Australia  and  the  Mo- 
luccas, with  wood  little  inferior  to  that  of 
mahogany.  The  fruit,  which  is  thickly 
covered  outside  with  sharp  pointed  tubercles, 
is  used  by  natives  of  the  Moluccas  for  rasps 
to  prepare  roots  for  food. 

fling.  *fleng,  *flyng  (pa.  t.  ""fl^ng,  *flong, 
flung),  v.i.  &  t.     [Sw.  fl^nga  =  to  use  violent 
action  ;  0.  Sw.  fl^nga  =  to  strike,  to  beat ; 
Dan.  flsnge  =  to  slash.] 
A.  Intransitive : 
*  1.  To  rush  violently. 

"  Two  squiers  to  the  town  gaxiflyng." 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  2,027. 


hSU.  bop^;  poat,  y€^\\  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  chin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a§;  expect.  Xenophon.  eaast,     ph=.f 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion, -sion  =  shiin ; -tlon, -§ion  =  zhun.    -tious, -sious, -cious  =  shiis.    -ble. -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d^L 
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2.  To  flounce;  to  kick  about;  to  use  violent 
action. 

"Duncan's  horeee, 
Turned  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stallB,  flung  out, 
Contending  'gainBt  obedience. " 

Bhaketp.  ■  Macbeth,  il.  4. 

*  3.  To  make  a  stroke. 
"  He  fiang  at  him  fuersly  with  a  fyne  aworde." 

DcBtruction  qf  Troy,  5,253. 

*  4.  To  dance,  to  caper  about. 

"  To  have  been  exercislt  in  Jlinging  npoun  a  flxire, 
and  in  the  rest  that  thairof  lolloweH,  tnen  to  have 
bene  nurlschid  in  the  cumpany  of  the  godly,  and  exer- 
cised in  vertew." — Knox:  llUt.,  p.  346. 

B,  Transitive : 

1.  To  cast  or  throw  from  the  hand ;  to  hurl. 

"  Then  dartes  we  gao  tn  fling." 
Turberville :  A  mwer  in  TJisprayae  of  Wit. 

2.  To  emit  or  send  out  with  violence. 

3.  To  emit,  to  cast  out,  to  scatter,  to  shed. 

"  Like  an  instrument  thsLt  flings 
Its  music  on  another's  strings." 

Longfellow:  Occultat  Ion  of  Orion. 
i.  To  let  fall. 

"  Whose  lonely  columna  stand  sublime, 
Flinging  their  ehadowe  from  on  high." 

Moore :  Paradise  &  the  Perl. 

5.  To  drive  by  violence  ;  to  force. 

"A  heap  of  rocka,  falling,  would  expel  the  waters 
out  of  their  places  with  such  a  violence  as  to  fling 
them  among  the  highest  clouds."— Burner ;  Theory  of 
the  Earth, 

*  6.  To  cast,  to  attach,  to  throw. 

"  I  know  tliy  generous  temper  : 
Fling  but  the  appearance  of  diahonour  on  it. 
It  straight  takes  fire."  Addison  :  Cato. 

*  7.  To  baffle  ;  to  deceive,  in  whatever  way. 
8.  To  jilt ;  to  renounce  as  the  object  of  love. 

"  Wise  heads  have  laog  been  kend  to  curb  the  tongue ; 
Had  I  that  maxim  kept  I'd  ne'er  been  flung." 

Morison  :  Poems,  p,  152, 

Tf  (1)  TofiiTig  about :  To  scatter  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

(2)  To  Jling  away :  To  discard,  to  reject,  to 
get  rid  of. 

"  Cromwell,  I  charge  thee  fling  away  ambition  ; 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels." 

Bhakeep. :  Benry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

(3)  To  fling  down: 

(a)  To  cast  or  throw  down  upon  the  ground. 
(6)  To  throw  to  the  ground  ;  to  overtiun. 
(c)  To  demolish,  to  ruin. 

"These  are  ao  far  from  raising  mountains,  that^they 
overturn  and  fling  down  some  of  those  which  were 
before  standing."— WoorfwariZ. 

*  (4)  To  fling  off:  To  baffle  in  the  chase  ;  to 
defeat. 

"  These  men  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  cimae 
to  heflungoffhy  any  false  steps  or  doubles." — Additon: 
Spectator. 

(5)  To  fling  open :  To  throw  open  suddenly 
or  violently. 

"The  knight,  seeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  so 
small  compass,  ordered  all  the  apartments  to  be  flvmg 
open." — Additon  :  Hpectator, 

(6)  To  fling  ont :  To  utter  hastily  or  violently- 

*  (7)  To  fling  u}) :  To  throw  up  ;  to  abandon  : 
as,  To  fling  up  a  design. 

(8)  To  fling  up  one's  head :  To  toss  the  head, 
as  in  contempt  or  anger. 

fling,  8.     [Fling,  v.] 

1.  A  cast  or  throw  from  the  hand, 

2.  A  gibe,  a  sneer,  a  jeer. 

"  They  had  &  fling  at  me.'     ifayne :  CUy  Match,  ill,  2. 

3.  Entire  freedom  of  action ;  unrestrained 
enjoyment. 

4.  A  kind  of  dance,  requiring  great  exertion 
of  the  limbs. 

"We  saw  the  Highlanders  dancing  the  flim/ to  the 
music  of  the  bagpipe  in  the  open  street."— .^ei^I,- 
Tour,  p.  1,  2. 

*  fllng-diist,  s.  A  woman  of  low  character; 
a  street-walker ;  a  prostitute. 

fling'-er,  s.     ['Eng.fliTig;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  flings,  casts,  or  throws. 

2.  One  who  gibes,  jeers,  or  sneers, 

*  3.  A  dancer. 

"  That's  as  muckle  aa  to  eay  that  I  auld  hae  minded 
you  was  a  flinger  and  a  fiddler  yourself,  Master  Slor- 
daunt." — ficott:  Pirate,  ch.  ix. 

flipg'-ifng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fling,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  pariicip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  casting,  throwing, 
or  hurling  ;  a  throwing  about. 

"They  keepe  Rueh  a  flinalng  of  themselves." — P. 
Holland  :  Amrai'iniLt  Marcellinua,  p.  217, 

flinging-tree,  s. 

1.  A  piece  of  timber  hung  by  way  of  parti- 
tion between  two  horse-s  in  a  stable. 


2.  A  flail. 

"  The  thresher's  -weaxy  flingin'-tree 
,  The  lee-long  day  had  tired  me," 

Burns :  The  Vigton. 

flint,  8.  [A.S.  flint  =  a  rock  ;  cogn.  with  Dan. 
flint;  Sw.  Jlinta;  Gr.  TrAiV^oy  (plinthos)  =  a 
brick.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Gen. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(1)  Spec. :  A  piece  of  the  mineral  described 
under  II.  1 ;  used  before  the  invention  of  per- 
cussion caps  to  strike  fli-e  with  steel  in  the  lock 
of  a  musket. 

2.  Fig..  Anything  extremely  hard  ;  extreme 
hardness. 

"  Throw  my  heart 
Against  the^^ni!  and  hardness  of  my  fault," 

Shaketp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  Iv,  9, 

II.  Technicall/y: 

1.  Mln.  :  A  crypto-crystalline  variety  of 
quartz.  It  is  usually  grey,  smoke-brown,  or 
brownish  black.  If  derived,  as  it  mostly  is, 
from  the  cretaceous  formation,  the  white  of 
the  chalk  is  still  seen  on  its  external  surface. 
Lustre  subvitreous  ;  fracture  conchoidal,  leav- 
ing a  cutting  edge. 

2.  Geol.  &  Palceont.  :  Most  of  the  flints 
scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  ex- 
isting in  tertiary  or  more  recent  sedimentary 
deposits,  came  originally  from  the  cretaceous 
rocks,  one  division  of  wltich  is  termed  Upper 
White  Chalk  with  flints,  this  being  distin- 
guished from  the  Lower  White  Chalk  without 
flints.  Next  to  the  Maestricht  beds  and  Faxoe 
limestene  [Faxoe,  Maestbicht],  the  chalk 
with  flints  constitutes  the  highest  or  newest 
layer  yet  discovered  of  the  sedimentary  rocks. 
The  flints  are  in  interstratifled  layers  a  few 
inches  thick,  these  being  sometimes  con- 
tinuous, but  more  frequently  in  separate 
nodules.  They  recur  at  intervals  from  each 
other  of  fabout  four  feet.  They  are  thus 
fonned :  Small  plants  and  animals  when  de- 
composing, draw  to  themselves  the  silica  of 
the  sea  [Silica],  and  form  concretions  around 
them  of  inorganic  flint.  The  organic  portion 
of  flint  pebbles  consists  of  diatoms,  seaweeds 
of  low  organization,  the  minute  infusorial 
animals  called  polycistina,  the  spicules  of 
sponges,  with  echinoderms,  &c.  They  are  the 
same  as  those  in  agate  and  chalk. 

B,  As  adj. :  Made  or  composed  of  flints,  or 
in  any  way  pertaining  to  flints. 

"  Roagh  flint  walls  are  decked  with  shells  and  ores." 
8cott :  epistle  i.  ;  The  Garden. 

(1)  Liquor  of  flints : 

Ckem. :  A  solution  of  flint  in  potassic  hydrate. 

(2)  To  sldn  a  flint :  To  descend  to  any  false 
economy  or  meanness  to  make  a  trifle  of 
money. 

flint-edged,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Formed  entirely  of  or  edged  with 
flint. 

"Take  this,  and  lay  your  j^ini-etZ^ed  weapon  bv." 
Dryden :  Sndiun  Emperor,  ill.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  an  exceedingly  hard  edge. 

flint-flake,  s. 

Geol.  &  ArclKEol.  (Generally  pi.):  The  name 

given  by  Mr.  Evans,  F.R.S.,  to  one  class  of 

flint  implements  made  by  man  in  the  Stone 

Age.    They  are  fiat  pieces  of  flint  broken  off" 

artificially.      The  larger  ones  were  intended 

apparently  for  knives,  and  the  smaller  ones 

for  an-ow-heads.    [Flake,  Flint-implements.] 

"My  quest"  [iu  the  Langley  cutting,  near  West 

Drayton  station,  on  the  Great  Westeru  BallwayJ  "  was 

ior  relics  of  primEBval   man,  andji  was  rewarded 

by  finding  not  only  several  jlint-fUikei,  but  the  butt 

end  of  a  massive  implement  broken  in  palswHthic 

tiiueB."—  Worlhington  (i.  Smith,  iu  /faXure,  July  27, 1882. 

flint-glass,  B.    [Flintglass.] 

^  flint- heart,    *  flint-hearted,    a. 

H;uing  an  exceedingly  hard  or  cruel  heait ; 
hard-hearted. 

"  Oh  pity,  'gan  she  cry,  /^in^Acart«d  boy." 

Shakesp. :   Venus  &  Adonis,  06. 

flint-implements,  s.  pi, 

Geol.  c&  Archceol. :  A  generic  term  used  for  any 
implements  of  flint  obtained  from  pleistocene 
or  more  recent  deposits,  each  being  afterwards 
named  more  specifically  as  its  exact  nature 
becomes  understood.  Mr.  Evans,  F.R.S.,&c., 
divides  the  implements  into  three  classes— 
spear-heads,  ovalor  almond-shaped  flint  imple- 
ments, and  flint-flakes  (q.v.).     Such  relics  of 


early  man  had  been  found  with  the  bones  of 
an  elephant,  in  1715,  in  the  gravel  of  i^ondon. 
Similar  remains  were  exhumed  at  Hoxne,  near 
Diss,  in  1797,  by  Mr.  John  Frere,  who  described 
them  in  a  paper  read  in  1801  before  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  About  a.d.  1833  or  1834,  the 
Rev.  Mr,  McEnery,  a  Roman  Catholic  jn-iest, 
discovered  similar  ones  in  Kent's  Hole,  Tor- 
quay, of  which  lie  was  the  first  scientific  ex- 
plorer, and  Dr.  Schmerling  others  in  the 
Engis,  the  Engihoul,  and  other  ^ves  near 
Llfege,  iti  Belgium.  From^about  a.d.  1841,  M. 
Boucher  de  Perthes,  of  Abbeville,  collected 
flint  implements  from  the  valley  of  the  Somme, 
publishing  the  result  in  hia  AntiquiteBCeltiqueii, 
in  1847.  He  asserted  the  antiquity  of  the 
implements  which  McEnei-y  had  suspected 
and  Schmerling  maintained.  No  attention 
was  paid  to  his  views  till  1858,  when  Dr.  Fal- 
coner visited  him  at  Abbeville,  just  after  he 
had  become  satisfied  that  similar  relics  which 
he  had  examined  in  connection  with  the  scien- 
tific exploration  of  Brixham  Cave,  in  Devon- 
shire, carried  back  the  antiquity  of  man  to  a 
period  when  the  Hycena  spela^a,  the  Elephas 
primigenius,  the  Rhinoceros  tichorinus,  &c., 
inhabited  Britein.  Mr,  Prestwich,  with  Mr. 
John  Evans,  in  June,  1858,  and  the  former 
naturalist  again  with  Mr.  Flower,  in  1859, 
examined  the  Valley  of  the  Homme,  and  pro- 
cured for  the  views  of  Perthes  the  assent  of 
the  scientific  world.  Many  flint-implementft 
have  been  found  in  the  soutli  andT  east  of 
England,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  Suffolk,  Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire,  and  in  the  north  and  north- 
east of  London,  in  Essex,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
&;c.  The  oldest  ones  are  palseolithie,  and 
are  un])oIished ;  the  newer  neolithic  and  are 
polished.  The  implements  from  the  Somrac 
are  of  the  former  kind,  and  are  the  oldest 
known.  Accordingto  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins, 
the  river-drift  man  inhabiting  the  valleys  of 
the  Somme,  the  Thames,  &c.,  was  older  than 
the  cave  man  of  Brixham,  Kent's  Hole,  and 
other  caverns.  The  former  lived  inthemiddle 
part  of  the  Pleistocene  (Lyell's  Upper  Pliocene) 

Seriod  and  inhabited  Palestine,  India,  and 
'orth  America,  as  well  as  Europe.  The  Abb6 
Bourgeois  has  found  in  Mid-miocene  strata  at 
Thenay  certain  split  flints,  some  of  them 
bearing  traces  of  fire.  He,  with  M.  Mortillet, 
Dr.  Hamy,  MM.  Quatrefages,  WorsaCj  and 
Capellini,  believed  in  the  existence  of  a 
Miocene  man,  or  manlike  creature.  Mr. 
Grant  Allen  thought  that  the  genus  Homo 
began  in  the  Miocene  with  a  more  ape-like 
form  than  that  existing  now. 

flint-lock,  8.  The  old-fashioned  lock  for 
fire-arms,  in  which  the  cock  held  a  piece  of 
fiint,  and.  came  glancing  down  upon  ftie  steel 
cap  of  the  pan  which  contained  the  ]iriming, 
Flint-locks  were  invented  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  gradually  superseded  the 
match-lock.  Pyrites  or  marcasite  was  also  used. 

flint-mill,  8. 

1.  Pottery :  A  mill  in  which  humt  flints, 
having  been  previously  stamped  to  reduce 
them  below  a  certain  size,  are  ground  to 
powder  for  mixing  with  clay  to  form  slip  fdr 
porcelain.  The  fiint-mill  is  a  strong  circular 
pan  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  having  a 
bottom  of  quartz  or  felspar  blocks,  and  a 
runner  or  runners  of  hard  siliceous  stone, 
called  chert,  lime  in  any  form  being  inadmis- 
sible, as  it  forms  a  flux  for  the  other  material 
whicii  would  vitrify  in  the  seggars  or  become 
l)liHter(;d  by  the  escajie  of  carbonic  acid. 

2.  Mining:  A  mode  formerly  adopted  for 
li;;Iiting  mines,  in  which  flints  studded  on  the 
smface  of  a  wheel  were  made  to  strike  against 
a  steel,  and  give  a  quick  succession  of  sparks 
to  light  the  miner  at  his  work.  Sparks  will 
not  inflame  the  fire-damp. 

flint-rope,  a. 

Zool, :  A  popular  name  for  the  stem  of  the 
sponge  called  Hyalonema  Sieboldii. 

flint-stone,  s.  A  stone  composed  of  flint 
or  as  hard  as  that  mineral, 

"  And  the  earth  becomes  as  flijU-stone." 

Longfellow :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xxL 

flint-ware,  s. 

Pottery:  A  superior  kind  of  earthenware 
into  whose  composition  ground  flint  largely 
enters.     [Porcelain,  ] 

flint-worker,  ». 

Anthropology : 

1.  A  term  applied  to  those  men  of  the  palseo- 


f&te,  f^t,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son  ;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  r^e,  full ;  try,  Sjhrian.    se,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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iithic  period,  who  fashioned  the  flint  imple- 
ments found  in  the  drift. 

"Such  an  operation  would  be  called  Into  use  in 

many  operatioua  of  the  old  flint^workers." — Wilson: 

PrehUtoric  !San,  ch.  ili. 

2.  A  man  of  any  savage  race  that  has  not 
yet  emerged  from  the  Stone  period  and  attained 
a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  metals. 

"Certain  classes  of  implements  common  to  all  the 
Stone  periods  of  which  we  have  any  ti-ace,  from  the 


Saiseolithio  era  of  the  drift  and  cave  men  to  that  of 
IB  fiint-isorkera  among  savage  tribes  of  our  own  day." 
~WUaon:  Prehistoric  Man,  ch.  iii. 

flint'-glass,  s.  [Eng.  Jlint,  and  glass.]  A 
epecies  of  glass  made  of  white  sand,  52  ;  car- 
bonate of  potash,  14;  oxide  of  lead,  33  ;  alu- 
mina, 1 ;  with  metallic  additions  to  neutralize 
colour.  Pure  white  sand  free  from  oxide  of 
iron  is  required  for  flint-glass,  as  iron  imparts 
a  green  colour.  The  articles  are  made  by  the 
agency  of  the  blow-pipe,  or  ponty,  the  mould 
and  press,  and  frequently  by  a  combination 
of  blowing  and  pressing.  The  silica  for  its 
manufacture  was  formerly  derived  from  pul- 
verised flints,  and  hence  its  name.  The  pres- 
ence of  lead  gives  it  a  peculiar  property  of 
refracting  light,  which  causes  it  to  be  used 
for  lenses,  and  it  forms  one  of  the  parts  in 
achromatic  compound  lenses.  Flintglass  fuses 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  ordinary  glass, 
Buch  as  crown,  plate,  or  window  glass.  It 
has  also  less  colour,  owing  to  the  use  of  the 
alkali  potash,  instead  of  soda,  the  latter  im- 
parting a  greenish  tinge  to  glass.  Flintglass 
IS  softer  than  some  other  varieties,  and  is 
the  kind  which  is  cut.  It  is  much  used  for 
tumblers  and  other  drinking- vessels,  fine 
table-ware,  and  bottles,  and  various  articles 
of  decorative  furniture  and  fittings. 

flint'-i-ness,  h.  [Eng.  flinty;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flinty  •  hard-hearted- 
ness,  cruelty. 

flmt-y,  a.     [Eiig.  ilint;  -y.] 
I,  Literally : 

1.  Consisting  or  composed  of  flint ;  of  the 
nature  of  flint. 

2.  Containing  or  abounding  in  flint-stones. 

"  As  up  the  Jiinty  patli  they  strained 
Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  reined." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  19. 

TL.  Fig.:  Hard  like  flint;  hard-hearted, 
cruel,  inexorable,  pitiless. 

"The  lliTay  heart  and  griping  hand  of  base  self- 
interest.  '—Burke  :  Thoughts  £  Details  on  Scarcity. 

flinty-slate,  t  flinty-rock,  s. 

Petrol, :  Siliceous  schist.  A  hard,  slaty, 
snetamorphic  rock  ;  grey,  bluish  grey,  or  red, 
of  dull  or  glimmering  lustre,  and  translucent 
on  the  edges.  It  contains  about  75  per  cent, 
of  silica,  the  remaining  25  being  lime,  magnesia, 
and  oxide  of  iron.  It  occurs  in  Scotland,  in 
the  Pentland  and  Muirfoot  hills,  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  &c.,  and  abroad  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  &c. 
[Basanite,  Lydian  stone.] 

flip,  v.t     [An  attenuated  form  of  flap  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  flick. 

2.  To  jerk,  to  throw  with  a  jerk. 

"Doe  'twixt  their  fingers  fiip  their  i-herry  stones." 
Browne  :  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  ii,,  s.  3. 

flip  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  same  as 
Egg-flip  (q.v.). 

^P  (2),  s.  [Flip,  v.]  A  smart  blow,  as  with 
a  whip  ;  a  flick. 

flip-flap,  s.,  a.,k adv. 

A.  As  sTibst.  :  The  noise  of  the  repeated 
stroke  of  something  broad  and  loose  ;  the 
noise  made  by  anything  flapping  about. 

B.  As  adj. :  Making  a  flapping  noise. 

C.  As  odv.  :  With  a  flapping  noise. 

flip'-dog,  s.  [Eng.  flip  (1),  and  dog.]  An  iron 
used,  when  heated,  to  warm  egg-flip. 

*flipe,  v.t  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  from 
^'(l-v.).] 

1.  To  rufl9e  the  skin. 

2.  To  pull  off  anything,  as  a  stocking,  by 
turning  it  inside  out. 

*  flipe,  s.  [Flipe,  v.]  A  fold,  a  lap,  the  brim 
of  a  hat. 

flip'-pan-93?',  s.  [Eng.  flippan(t);  -cy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flippant ;  pertness, 
sauciness,  inconsiderate  volubility. 

"  Thiafiijwancy  of  language  proves  nothing  hut  the 
passion  of  tne  men  who  have  indulged  themselves  in 
it:'Surd:  Works,  vol.  v.,  ser.  7. 


flip'-pant,  ft.  &  s.  [Icel.  fleipa  =  to  babble,  to 
prattle  ;  fleipr  =  babble,  tattle.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Fluent,  eloquent,  speaking  with  fluency 
or  ease ;  talkative. 

"A  most  flippant  tongue  she  had," 

Chapman:  AU  Fools,  v.  1. 

2.  Thoughtless ;    carelessly    or    heedlessly 
pert  ;  petulant,  inconsiderate. 

"  A  mean  and  X^PPdn*  Jargon  which  then  passed  for 
wit  in  the  green  room  and  the  tavern." — Macaulay  ; 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  iii. 

B.  As.  subst. :  A  flippant  person. 

"  The  Jlippant  put  himself  to  school." 

Tennyson :  In  Memoriam,  ciJC 

flip'-pant-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  flippant ;  -ly.]  In 
a  flippant  manner  ;  with  thoughtless  or  heed- 
less volubility. 

flip'-pant-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flippant;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  flippant ;  flip- 
pancy ;  volubility  of  tongue. 

flip'-per,  s.     [An  attenuated  form  of  ^^er.] 

1.  The  broad  fin  of  a  fish  ;  the  arm  of  a  seal ; 
the  paddle  of  a  sea-turtle. 

2.  The  hand.    {Slang.) 

*fllro,  *flyre,  v.i.    [Fleer.] 

1.  To  gibe,  to  mock. 

"  In  come  twnfiyrand  fulia  with  a  fond  fair 
The  tuQuheit,  and  the  gnkkit  gowk,  and  yede  hiddie 
giddie."  Uoiaate.  iii.  15. 

2.  To  leer. 

3.  To  look  surly. 

flirt,  *flurt,  v.i.  &  t.    [A.S.^ard  =  afoolish 
thing  ;  fl^ardian  =  to  ti-ifle.] 
A.  IntraTisitive : 

*  1.  To  jeer ;  to  gibe  at  one  ;  to  speak  jeer- 
ingly  or  contemptuously. 


*  2.  To  be  perpetually  running  about :  to  be 
unsteady,  inconstant,  or  fickle. 

"  He  picks  the  grain  that  suits  him  heat, 
Plirts  here  and  there,  and  late  returns  to  rest." 

Cowper.-  Death  of  Bamon.    (Trans.) 

3.  To  play  the  coquette ;  to  coquet ;  to  act 
as  a  flirt. 
B.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  jeer  or  gibs  at ;  to  scoff,  to  mock. 
'"I  am  ashamed,  lam  scorned.  iRrafiurted." 

Beaum.  A  Flet. :  Wild  Goose  Cluxse,  ii.  1, 

2.  To  throw  with  a  quick,  elastic  motion 
or  jerk ;  to  fling. 

3.  To  move  rapidly  about  with  short  quick 
movements  or  jerks. 

"  "thifiirted  fan,  the  bridle,  and  the  toss." 

Cowper :  Bope,  344 

flirt,  ^fliirt,  s.  &  a.    [Flirt,  v.] 
A,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  quick  elastic  motion  or  jerk ;  a  sudden 
throw  or  cast. 

"The  next  motion  ia  that  of  unfui-ling  the  fan,  in 
which  are  comprehended  several  \i\,t\e  flirts  and  vibra- 
tions."— Addison:  Spectator,  No.  102. 

*'2.  A  gibe,  a  jeer,  a  sneer ;  a  contemptuous 
remark. 

"  One  fiurt  at  him,  and  then  I  am  for  the  voyage." 
Beaum.  &  Flet. :  The  PilgHm,  iii.  1. 

*  3.  A  low  woman,  a  drab. 

"  For  why  may  not  the  mother  be  nought,  a  peevish 
drunken  jiurt,  a  waspish  choleric  slut,  a  crazed  piece, 
a  fool,  as  soon  as  the  nurse  1 " — Burton  :  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  pt.  i.,  §  2, 

3,  A  coquette;  one  who  flirts  or  coquets. 
(Rarely  applied  to  a  male.) 

"  Ye  belles,  and  ye  flirts,  and  ye  pert  little  things.** 
Whitehead:  Song  for  lianelagh. 

*B,  Asadj.:  Flirting ;  coquetting ;  of  light 
or  loose  behaviour. 

flir-ta'-tion,  s.    ['Eing. flirt;  -ation.] 

*  1.  A  quick  elastic  motion  or  jerk  ;  a  flirt. 

2.  Coquetry ;  a  desire  to  attract  notice ;  a 
playing  at  courtship. 

"I  assisted  at  the  birth  of  that  most  significant 
word  flirtation,  which  dropped  from  the  most  beau- 
tiful mouth  in  the  world,  and  which  has  since  received 
the  sanction  of  our  most  accurate  Laureate  in  one  of 
his  com.eCt\^:'—Cheste7fleld:  The  World,  No.  101. 

*  flir -  ta' -  tiOTlS,    a.      [Eng.  ;?m;    -atious.] 
Given  to  flirtation  ;  coquettish. 

*  flir-ta'-tioUS-ly,    adv.      [Eng.  flirtatious; 

-ly,]    Towards  flii-tation  ;  coquettishly. 

"When  gay  men  and  women  are  flirtatiously  dia- 
posed." — Eolme  Lee :  A  Warleigh's  Fortune,  ii.  294. 

t  flirt'-er,  s.    [Eng.  flirt;  -er.]    One  who  flirts. 
'■  It  is  successful  only  because  to  flirt  is  clever,  and 
the  flirter  siWy."— Saturday  Review,  June  14,  1862. 


*  flirt^giU,  *  fllrt-gil-li-an,  s.  [Eng.  flirt, 
and  gill.]  A  woman  of  light  or  loose  beha- 
viour ;  a  prostitute. 

"  I  am  none  of  hisflirtgilU :  t  am  none  of  his  skaina. 
mates." — Shakeap.  :  llomeo  &  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

flirt'-i-gig^  s.  [Flirt,  v.]  A  wild  or  flirting 
girl ;  a  pert  girl. 

flirt'-ing,iJr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Flirt,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  art  of  jerking  or  moving  rapidly  or 
in  jerks. 

2.  Flirtation,  coquetry. 

flirt'-ing-lj?",  adv.  [Eng.  flirting ;  -ly.]  In  a 
flirting  or  coquettish  manner ;  coquettishly. 

flisk,  s.  [Flisk,  v.]  A  sudden  spring  ;  a 
caper ;  a  whim. 

flisk,  v.i.  &  (.     [A  variant  of  Frisk  (q.v.).] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  move  restlessly  about. 

"That  laug-luggedlimmero'  a  lass  ia  ghan.  flisking in 
and  out  o'  the  room." — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  Jtiv. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  restless  or  uneasy. 

flisk'-ma-li63^,  s.  [Flisk,  v.]  A  giddy,  pert 
girl. 

"  That  giWy  fliskmahoy,  Jenny  Rintherout,  has  ta'eu 
the  exies," — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxv. 

flisk'-y,  a.    [Eng. , 
whimsical. 


-y.]    Giddy,  fldgetty, 


flit,  •  flitte,  *  flutte,  *  flyt,  *  flytte,  v.i. 
&  t.     [Sw.  flytta ;  Dan.  flytte;  cf.  \te\.fiyta  = 
to  hasten,  flytja  =  to  cause  to  flit,  flytjask  .= 
to  flit,  remove.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  remove,  to  move,  to  pass  ftom  one 
place  to  another.  (Often  used  thus  in  Scotland.) 

"  At  last  it  flitted  is 
Whither  the  Boules  doe  fly  of  men  tliat  live  amis." 
Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  19. 

2.  To  pass  by,  to  move  along. 

"  The  clouds  thnt^if,  or  slowly  float  away." 

Cotaper  :  Retirement,  192. 

*  3.  To  pass  away ;  to  be  transient. 

"  How  passing  ia  the  beauty  of  fleshly  bodies !  more 
^i(W«;7tVian  the  mouablefloures  of  summer.'"— t7ftawcer; 
Testa?nent  of  Love,  bk.  ii. 

*  i.  To  depart. 

"  The  life  didflit  away  out  of  her  nest." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  €6. 

5.  To  fly  away ;  to  dart  along ;  to  mov3 
quickly  through  the  air. 

"  Underneath  the  barren  bush 
FlitA  by  the  sea-blue  bird  of  March." 

Tennyson  :  In  Memoriam,  xcL 

*  Q.  To  flutter. 

"'Cut  the  cord 
Which  fastened,  by  the  foot,  thB  flittim/  bird  " 

Dryden ;   Virgil ;  JUneid  v.  676. 

*  7.  To  yield,  to  give  way. 

"  How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skyes ! "    Spenser  ;  F.  t^. ,  II.  viii.  2. 

*  B.  Tran^tive : 

1.  To  remove,  to  move,  to  transfer  from  one 
place  to  another. 

"TLen  tho  clerk,  flyttis  thoboke  agayne  to  tho  south 
auter  Ti6ke."—Lay  Folks'  Mass-Book,  B.  578. 

2.  To  cause  to  remove  or  flit. 

*  flit,  a.    [Fleet,  a.] 

1.  Swift,  nimble. 

"  Now  like  a  stag,  now  like  a  faulcon  rttt." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  39. 

2.  Capable  of  being  thrown  with  speed. 
"  And  in  his  band  two  darts  exceeding  fli(. 

And  deadly  sharp,  he  held." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  II,  iv.  38. 

3.  Changing,  changeable. 

"  Therewith  a  while  she  her ^i*;  fancy  fedd." 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  111.  i.  56. 

4.  Unsubstantial,  light. 

"  On  the  rockes  he  fell  so^((  and  light, 
That  he  thereby  received  no  huit  at  all," 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  s.  57. 

flit-fold,  s.  A  fold  SO  constructed  that  it 
may  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another. 

"  If  he  don't  incline  to  house  his  sheen  in  summer, 
flaiks,  flit-folds,  or  hurdles,  may  be  provided  for  laying 
them  on  the  aunuuer-fallow."— J/aj:we«  ;  Set.  Trans 
p.  154. 

flit9b,   flick,   *  flicche,  *  fliche,  *  flyk, 

*  flykke,  s.      [A.S.  flicce  ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
flikki.] 

1.  Ord.  Lo.ng. :  A  side  of  a  pig  salted  and 
cured  ;  a  side  of  bacon. 

"To  explain  what  had  become  of  a  basket,  of  a 
goose,  of  A  flitch  of  bacon,  of  a  keg  of  cider,  of  a  sack  of 
beaus,of  atrussof  hay."— J/acauZdj/.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v 


boil,  b6y;  p^t,  j^^l;  csat,  9611,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a|;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     ph  =  f, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dpi. 
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2.  Carpentry : 

(1)  One  of  the  several  associated  planks 
which  are  fastened  side  by  side  to  form  a  com- 
pound or  huilt-beam. 

(2)  A  bolt  of  planks,  united  by  the  stub-shot. 

flite,  *flyte,  v.i.  [A.S.  fiitan;  0.  H.'Ger. 
Jlizan=  to  contend.]  To  contend,  to  quarrel, 
to  brawl,  to  scold. 

"  Thar  thou  nowther  flyte  ne  chyde." 

Towneley  Afysteries,  p.  14. 

flite,  *  flit,  *  flyt,  *  flyte,  s.  [A.S.  JlU ;  Out. 
vlijt;  Low  Ger.  fiit ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vliz;  O.  H. 
Ger.Jliz;  Dan.  Jlid.]  A  quarrel,  contention, 
or  brawling ;  scolding. 

"  Tha  iherde  Arthur  th&t  Jlit  of  thisaen  eorlen. " 
Layamon,  ii,  627, 

flit'-er,  *  flyt-er,  *  flyt-ar,  s.  [Eng.  jlyt{R) ; 
-er.]  One  who  quarrels  or  brawls ;  a  quarrel- 
some person ;  a  brawler. 

",A  bag  f  ulle  otjlytars."      Towneley  Myateriea,  p.  308. 

flit'-ter,  *  flyt'-ter,  v.i.  &  t.     [A  variant  of 
flutter  (q.v.).] 
A,  Intrans. :  To  flutter,  to  fly  about. 
"ilt  fiytteryd  al  abrode." 

Morte  Arthure,  io  HalliweU,  p.  364. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  scatter. 

**  Neauer  doth   she  laboure  to  revoke  her  JtUtered 
isBue."        Stanyhurst:  Virgil;  ^neid,  Mi.,  p.  79. 

flit'-ter,  s.    [Flitter,  v.] 

1.  A  fluttering  about. 

2.  A  rag,  a  tatter. 

ffiit -ter  -  moiise,  s.  [O.  Eng.  fiitter  =  to 
flutter,  and  mouse ;  Ger.  fledermaus ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  vlederrnus,  from  vlederen  =  to  flutter.] 
A  "  mouse  "  which  flits  about  on  the  "wing,  in 
other  words,  a  bat.   [Flickermouse,  Flinder- 

MOUSE.] 

flit'-tem,  a.     [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Tanning:  A  term  applied  to  the  bark  of 
young  oak-trees,  which  is  more  valuable  than 
that  of  old  trees. 

*flit'-ti-ness,  *flit-ti-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
fiitty ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
flitty ;  instability. 

"That  volatileness  b.\iA  fiittinesse  oZ OTinaemoTieB.' 
— Bp.  EopJdru  :  On  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

flit'-ting,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  5.     [Flit,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C  As  substantive : 
h  The  act  of  removing  or  moving  from  one 

place  to  another, 

"  To  Bethleem  their  /lifting  made,"— Jf,a,  Cotton  ; 
Veapasiaii,  A.  iii. 

2.  The  act  of  fluttering. 

*  3.  A  departure  from  what  is  right ;  a 
fkult ;  a  sin. 

"Thou  tellest  mj  fiittings,  put  my  tears  into  thy 
bottle,**— PsoZmlvi.  8.    {Prayer-book.) 

i.  Furniture  w^hich  is  being  removed  from 
one  house  to  another.    {Scotch.) 

5.  A  term  used  in  husbandry,  to  denote  the 
decay  or  failure  of  seeds,  which  do  not  come 
to  maturity. 

"If  they  are  laid  too  deep,  they  cannot  get  up  ;  if 
too  shallow,  though  some  of  them,  such  as  pease,  will 
spring  or  come  up ;  yet  in  a  short  time  they  decay  and 
go  away,  which  111  this  country  ia  called  llitting,  and 
which  seems  to  be  no  uncommon  thing.  — Maxwell: 
Set.  Trans.,  p.  94. 

flit'-ting-45?,  adv.  [Eng.  flitting;  ■ly.']  In  a 
flitting  manner. 

*flit'-ty,  *  flit-tie,  «.  (Eng./i(;  -ty.}  Un- 
stable, unsteady, 

"  Busying  their  braines  in  the  mysterious  toyes 
Of  JlUtte  motion." 

More  :  Song  of  the  Soul,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i.,  §  IX, 

*  flix,  *  flixe  (1),  s.  [Flux.]  The  flux,  the 
dysentery. 

"Diseased  with  the  bluddy  /lixe."~Udal:  Matt  ix. 

*fllX(2),  s.  [Allied  to.;ia2:  or ^ox  (q.v.).]  The 
down  of  animals. 

"  No  locks  Coromanders,  none  Malacca's  tribe 
Adorn :  but  sleek  otfiix." 

Dyer  :  The  Fleece,  bk.  L  . 

flix'-weed,  s.  [O.  Eng.  ^ia;=:flux,  and  weed. 
So  called  because  it  was  once  believed  that  its 
seeds  drunk  with  wine  or  water  from  a  smith's 
forge  stopped  the  bloody  flux  (dysentery),] 

Jiot.  :  Sisymbrium  Sophia,  a  kind  of  hedge 
mustard.  It  is  a  cruciferous  plant  with  pin- 
natifid  leavesand  yellowflowers,  foundin  waste 
places  here  and  abroad.  It  is  called  also  Flix- 
wort  (q.v.). 


flix'-WOrt,  s.     [O.  Eng.  Jlix  —  flux,  and  wort.'] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Flixweed  (q.v.). 

*  flo,  fla,  s.     [A.S,  fid.]    An  arrow. 


float,  *  fleote,  *  flot,  *  flote,  s.    [A.S.  fi/)ta 
=  a  ship;  Icel.  Jloti  =  a  float,  a  raft;  Sw. 
fiotta;  Dan.  vlot;  Ger.fioss.]     [Float,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act  of  floating  or  swimming. 


2.  The  act  of  flowing  ;  flux  ;  flow. 

"There  is  some  disposition  of  bodies  to  rotation, 
particularly  from  Eaat  to  West ;  of  which  kind  we 
conceive  the  mma  float  and  refloat  of  the  sea  is,  which 
is  by  consent  of  the  unlverati.  as  part  ol  the  diurnal 
motion."— Bacon  .■  Ifntural  History. 

3.  Any  thing  or  body  designed  or  con- 
structed so  as  to  float. 

*  (1)  A  ship. 

"  There  he  made  a  litel  cote  o 

To  him  and  to  hisfiote."  Bavelok,  73?. 

*  (2)  Ships  collectively  ;  a  fleet. 

"  Hamber  king  and  al  "his  flote."      Layamon,  i.  91, 

(3)  In  angling,  the  quill  or  cork  from  which 
the  bait  line  is  suspended,  and  whose  motion 
indicates  the  bite  of  a  fish. 

"  Casting  a  little  of  ifc  into  the  place  where  your 
^a(  swims." — Walton:  Angler. 

(4)  An  inflated  bag  or  pillow  to  sustain  e, 
person  in  the  water. 

(5)  The  small  piece  of  ivory  on  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  in  the  basin  of  a  barometer. 

(6)  The  hollow,  metallic  ball  of  a  self-acting 
faucet,  which  floats  upon  the  water  in  the 
cistern  or  boiler.     [Ball-cock.] 

(7)  A  raft,  or  collection  of  timber  fastened 
together  for  conveyance  down  a  river. 

*  4.  A  wave ;  the  sea. 

"They  are  upon  the  Mediterranean ;Zoo(.'* 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

*  5.  A  quantity  of  earth. 

"  Banks  are  measured  by  the  float  or  floor,  which  is 
eighteen  foot  square  and  one  deep." — Mortimer :  Hm- 
bandry. 

6.  A  sort  of  dray,  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy 
goods,  ha'ving  the  body  hung  below  the  axle. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Eydr.  Eng. :  One  of  the  boards  or  paddles 
attached  to  the  radial  arms  of  a  paddle-wheel 
or  water-wheel. 

2.  Mach. :  A  single-cut  file,  or  one  in  which 
the  teeth  are  parallel  and  unbroken  by  a 
second  row  of  crossing  teeth.  Tlie  usual 
horizontal  obliquity  of  the  teeth  relatively  to 
the  central  line  of  files  is  55°,  but  single-cut 
files  are  much  less  inclined,  and  the  teeth  of 
floats  are  sometimes  square  across  the  face  of 
the  file. 

3.  Plastering  :  A  plasterer's  trowel  used  in 
spreading  or  floating  the  plaster  on  to  a  wall 
or  other  surface.  The  long-float  is  of  such  a 
length  as  to  require  two  men  to  use  it.  The 
hand-float  is  that  in  ordinary  use.  The  quirk- 
float  is  used  in  finishing  mouldings.  An  angle- 
float  is  shaped  to  flt  the  angle  formed  by  the 
walls  of  a  room. 

4.  AfasoTi. ;  A  polishing-block  used  in  marble- 
working  ;  a  runner. 

5.  Shoe-making :  The  serrated  plate  used  by 
shoemakers  for  rasping  ofi"  the  ends  of  the 
pegs  inside  the  boot  or  shoe. 

6.  Tempering :  A  contrivance  for  affbrding 
a  copious  stream  of  water  to  the  heated  steel 
surface  of  an  object  of  large  bulk,  such  as  an 
anvil  or  die  in  the  process  of  tempering.  The 
rapid  production  of  steam  prevents  the  con- 
stant contact  of  cold  water  when  the  object  is 
merely  dipped,  as  a  body  of  steam  intervenes. 
The  dashing  stream  of  water  constantly  ex- 
poses a  new  body  of  water  to  the  hot  sur- 
face, and  makes  the  hardening  more  complete. 

7.  Theat.  (pi.):  A  stage-name  for  the  foot- 
lights, derived  from  the  use  of  a  row  of  oil- 
pans,  with  floating  wicks,  along  the  stage- 
front,  previous  to  the  invention  of  gas. 

*  ^  (1)  On  or  upon  the  float :  In  motion ;  not 
fixed ;  on  the  move. 

"Our  ideas  being  perpetually  upon  the  fl^tt."— 
Search  :  Light  of  Nature :  vol.  i.,  pt.  il.,  ch.  xvi. 

float-board,  s.  One  of  the  boards  of  an 
undershot  water-wheel  or  of  a  paddle-wheel. 

float-case,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  caisson  to  be  attached  to  a 
submerged  ship  or  other  body,  to  float  it  by 


the  expulsion  of  water  and  substitution  of  air 
in  the  case. 

float-copper,  s. 

Min. :  Fine  scales  of  metallic  copper  (espe- 
cially produced  by  abrasion  in  stamping),  whi  ''h 
do  not  readily  settle  in  water. 

float-gold,  s, 

Min. :  Gold,  so  finely  crushed,  that  it  re- 
mains in  suspension  in  the  water,  and  hence  is 
liable  to  be  lost  in  the  ordinary  stamp-mill 
process, 

"Compels  the  float-gold  and  other  finely  divided 
gold  to  enter  into  a  created  vortex  of  water,"— Z^ailw 
Telegraph.  Sept.  15,  1882, 

float-grass,  s.    [Flote-grass.] 

float-ore,  s. 

Min. :  "Water-worn  particles  of  ore ;  frag- 
ments of  vein-material  found  on  the  surface 
away  from  the  vein  outcrop. 

float-Stone,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  opal.  It  is  of  spongy 
texture,  and  it  is  in  consequence  so  light  that 
it  floats  on  water. 

float-valve,  s.  A  valve  actuated  by  a 
float  so  as  to  open  or  close  the  port,  according 
to  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  chamber  where 
the  float  is  placed.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
Ball-cock  (q.v.). 

float,  *  flote,  *  flotie,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  flotian  ; 
Dut.  vlotten ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fl^zzan ;  IceL  flata.'] 
[Float,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  swim  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid ;  to 
rest  upon  the  surface  without  sinking. 

"  Was  graceful,  when  it  pleased  him,  smooth  and  still 
As  the  mute  swan  thut  floats  down  the  stream." 
Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vi, 

*  2.  To  swim  in  a  liquid. 

3.  To  move  or  glide  without  apparent  effbrt, 
as  if  buoyed  up  in  a  fluid. 

"What  divine  monsters,  0  ye  gods,  were  these 
Ths-t  float  in  air,  and  fly  upon  the  seaa  1 " 

Jiryden  :  Indian  Emperor,  L  2. 

4.  To  pass  or  flow  over,  as  a  liquid. 

"  The  river  Atax,  springing  out  of  Pyrenfflus,  run- 
neth through  the  lake  Rubrenais,  and^^e^A  over  it." — 

P.  Eolland:  PUnie.  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

5.  To  remain  suspended. 

"  The  sound  BtiU  floated  near." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  L  IS. 

*  6.  To  pass  away ;  to  be  transient. 

"  Floating  visions  make  not  deep  impressions  enough 
to  leave  in  the  mind  clear,  lasting  ideas." — Locke. 

B,  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  lAterally: 

(1)  To  cause  to  float  or  swim  upon  the  sur- 
face of  a  fluid. 

*  (2)  To  flood ;  to  inundate ;  to  cover  with 
water. 

' '  Venice  looks,  at  a  distance,  like  a  great  town  half 
floatedhy  a,  deluge," — Addison:  On  Italy. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  start,  to  set  in  action ;  to  bring 
out :  as,  To  float  a  company. 

II.  Plastering :  To  spread  the  plastftr  on  to 
with  a  float. 

float'-age,  s.    [Eng.  _^af;  -age.] 

1.  Anything  which  floats.  . 

2.  Capacity  to  float. 
float'-ant,  «..    [Flotant.] 
floa-ta'-tion,  *.    [Flotation.] 

floaf -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Float,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb)t 

B.  As  adjective : 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  Set  afloat ;  caused  to  float  on  a  fluid. 

*  (2)  Inundated,  flooded,  covered  with  water. 

2.  Fig. :  Started,  set  in  action ;  broiight 
out :  as,  A  company  is  floated. 

float'-er,  s.    [Eng.^a*;  -er.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  floats. 

"  Pity  tlie  floaters  on  the  Ionian  seaa" 

Eusdev  :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphoaet  Iv, 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  floats  or  starts  a  business 
or  company. 

II.  Bydr.  Eng. :  A  registering  float  on  a 
graduated  stick,  to  indicate  a  level  attained 
between  periods  of  observation. 


fate,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  "what,  ^11,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wflf,  work,  whd,  sdn;  mute,  ciib.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  riile,  full;  try,  Sirrian.     es,  oe=  e;  ey^a.    qu  =  kw. 


floating — flocciilar 
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float'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Float,  v.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
"B,  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  Lying  or  resting  suspended  on  the 
surface  of  water  or  other  liquid. 

"  But  great  masses  of  Jloating  ice  impeded  the  pto- 
i  gresa  of  the  skifE" — Macaulay:  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch,  xvii. 

2.  Fig. :  In  circulation  ;  circulating ;  not 
fixed  or  invested ;  free  to  be  invested  or 
utilized  as  occasion  requires. 

"  Trade  was  at  an  end.  Moating  capital  had  been 
withdrawn  In  great  masses  from  the  iflland." — Ma- 
eaulay  :  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xll. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Comp.  Anat. :  Free,  disconnected;  as, 
the  floating  ribs  in  some  fishes. 

2.  Plaster. :  Employed  in  or  intended  for 
floating :  as,  floating  screeds. 

3.  Bot :  [Floating-leaf,  Floating-root]. 
C  .As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  state  of  a  person  or  thing 
lying  or  resting  on  the  surface  of  water  or 
other  liquid. 

"  When  the  aea  W!*s  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Showed  mastership  injloating." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanns,  iv,  1, 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  starting  or  bringing  into 
action  :  as,  the  floating  of  a  company. 

(2)  A  thin  layer  or  stratum. 

"  I  first  lay  upon  the  bai-a  small  wood  or  whins,, then 
a.  floating  of  small  coals." — Maxwell:  Select  Trans., 
p.  185. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Agric. :  The  floating  or  irrigating  of 
meadow-lands. 

2.  Plastering : 

(1)  The  second  coat  of  three-coat  plastering. 

(2)  The  spreading  of  stucco  or  plaster  on 
the  surface  of  walls. 

3.  Weav.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  thread  which 
spans  a  considerable  number  of  threads  with- 
out intersection.  This  is  an  incident  to  twill- 
ing. [Twill.]  Diapers,  for  instance,  are 
flve-Ieaf  twills  ;  that  is,  every  warp  floats 
under  four  threads  of  woof,  and  is  raised  and 
interwoven  with  the  fifth.  Also  called  Flush- 
ing (q.v.). 

floating-anchor,  5. 

Naut. :  A  frame  of  spars  and  sails  dragging 
overboard,  to  lessen  the  drift  of  a  sliip  to  lee- 
ward in  a  gale.    [Drag-anohob..] 

fioating-liattery,  s.  A  vessel  strength- 
ened so  as  to  be  shot-proof,  or  as  nearly  so  as 
possible,  and  intended  for  operating  in  com- 
paratively smooth  water,  for  defending  har- 
bours or  attacking  fortifications. 

floating-board,  s.  A  plate  of  cast-iron, 
planed  true  at  the  top,  and  having  the  uniler 
surface  ribbed  or  corrugated.  It  is  used  in 
soldering  the  ends  of  tin  cans. 

floating-body,  s.  A  body  which  floats 
on  or  in  a  liquid.  To  place  such  a  body  in 
equilibrium  it  is  needful,  first,  that  it  dis- 
place a  volume  of  liquid  whose  weight  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  body,  and  second,  that  the 
centre  of  the  floating-body  must  be  in  the 
same  vertical  line  with  that  of  the  fluid  dis- 
placed. 

floating-breakwater,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  contrivance  consisting  of  a 
series  of  square  frames  of  timber,  connected 
by  mooring  chains  or  cables,  attached  to 
anchors  or  blocks  of  marble,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  basin,  within  which  vessels  riding 
at  anchor  may  be  protected  fi'om  the  violence 
of  the  waves.     A  floating-harbour  (q.v.). 

floating-bridge,  s. 

1.  A  bridge  composed  of  rafts  or  timber, 
with  a  plank  floor,  resting  wholly  upon  the 
water. 

2.  A  form  of  ferry-boat  which  is  guided  and 
impelled  by  chains  which  are  anchored  on 
each  side  of  the  river,  and  pass  over  wheels 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  the  wheels  being 
driven  by  steam-power.  Lifting  platforms  at 
each  end  admit  vehicles. 

3.  The  floating-bridge  for  canals  rests  on  a 
caisson  or  pontoon,  and  is  opened  and  closed 
by  chains  and  windlasses.  Wlien  it  is  open, 
it  lies  in  a  recess  in  the  side  of  the  canal  made 
to  receive  it.    The  pontoon  is  made  of  sheet- 


iron,  and  is  designed  to  act  as  a  girder  when 
the  bridge  is  closed. 

4.  A  kind  of  double  bridge,  the  upper  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  lower,  and  capable  of  being 
moved  forward  by  pulleys.  It  is  used  to 
enable  troops  to  pass  over  nairow  moats  in 
attacking  the  outworks  of  a  fort,  &c. 

floating  -  Clough,  s.  A  barge  with 
scrapers  attached,  which  is  driven  by  the  tide 
or  current,  to  rake  up  the  silt  and  sand  over 
which  it  passes,  so  that  the  sediment  may  be 
removed  by  the  current. 

floating-colUmator,  floating-inter- 
sector,  s. 

Naut. :  An  instrument  used  instead  of  a 
level  or  plumb-line  in  making  astronomical 
observations  at  sea. 

floating-dam,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  caisson  used  as  a  gate  for  a 
dry-dock. 

floating-derrick,  s.  A  derrick  adapted 
for  river  and  harbour  use,  in  raising  sunken 
vessels,  moving  stone  for  harbour  improve- 
ments, &c.    [Derrick.] 

floating-dock,  s.  An  iron  vessel  of  a 
rectangular  shape,  with  a  rounded  bow  and  a 
strong  caisson  gate  at  the  stem.  The  vessel 
has  a  double  skin,  with  a  large  intervening 
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space.  Into  the  inner  basin  a  ship  is  floated 
while  the  dock  is  partially  submerged  ;  the 
caisson  being  closed,  the  water  in  the  dock 
and  in  the  space  intervening  between  the 
two  skins  is  pumped  out,  so  that  the  interior 
may  be  dry,  to  allow  work  on  the  vessel,  and 
the  jacket  may  have  sufficient  flotative  power 
to  carry  its  load. 

floating-harbour,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  breakwater  of  cages  or  booms, 
anchored  aud  fastened  together,  and  used  as  a 
protection  to  ships  lying  at  anchor  to  leeward. 

floating-island,  floating-islet,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  island  formed  in  a  lake 
or  in''and  water,  and  consisting  of  masses  of 
roots,  reeds,  &c.,  interlacing  and  holding 
together  earth,  mud,  &c.  Such  islands  are  at 
times  of  a  considerable  size. 

"  Many  sandbanks  also  strew  the  waters  o'(  the  Pool, 
and  flaating-islets  are  often  seen,  masses  of  reeds, 
papyrus,  and  aquatic  vegetation,  which  have  become 
so  solidly  knit  together  that  a  man  may  stand  on 
them." — Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  23,  1883. 

2.  Cook. :  A  dish  composed  of  milk,  white 
wine,  sugar,  and  eggs,  with  raspberry  or  straw- 
berry marmalade. 

floating-leaves,  s.pl. 
Bot. :  Leaves  which  rest  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  like  those  of  Trapa. 

floating-light,  s. 

1.  A  light  exhibited  at  the  mast-head  of  a 
vessel  moored  on  a  spit  or  shoal  where  no 
adequate  foundation  exists  for  a  permanent 
structure.    A  light-ship. 

2.  A  life-preserving  buoy,  %vith  a  light  to 
attract  the  man  overboard,  and  to  direct  the 
crew  of  a  boat  coming  to  his  rescue. 

floating-meadows,  s.  pi.  Flat  meadow 
land,  which  can  be  flooded  from  an  acyoining 
river  or  other  source. 

floating-pier,  s.  A  pier  supported  by 
the  water,  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide. 

floating-plate,  a. 

Stereotyp. :  A  flat  cast-iron  plate  placed  at 


the  bottom  of  a  square  cast-iron  ti-ay  in  whicb 
a  stereotype  is  cast.  The  plaster  mould  is 
laid,  face  down,  on  the  floating-plate,  and  the 
two  are  placed  in  the  heated  dipping-pan,  the 
cover  of  which  is  screwed  on.  The  dipping- 
pan  is  plunged  in  an  iron  pot  containing  the 
molten  alloy,  which  runs  in  at  the  gates  and 
floats  the  plate  and  mould.;  the  latter  has 
notches  at  its  edges,  which  allow  the  metal  to 
penetrate  between  it  and  the  plate.  The  result 
is  a  casting  with  a  flat  back,  and  a  face  with 
cameo  impression  resembling  the  original 
type. 

floating-ribs,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  last  two  pairs  of  asternal  ribs. 
They  are  so  called  because,  unlike  the  other 
three  pairs,  they  have  not  the  cartilage  at- 
tached along  its  superior  border  to  that  of  the 
rib  above  it.    (Qu^in.) 

floating-root,  s., 

Bot. :  One  which  germinates  while  lying  on 
the  ground  at  first,  ascends,  and  remains  in 
that  direction.    {Thome,  &c.) 

floating-safe,  s.  A  buoy-shaped  recep- 
tacle for  papers,  letters,  and  valuables,  to  be 
cast  overboard  in  case  of  foundering  or  wreck. 

floating-screed,  s. 

Plaster. :  A  strip  of  plastering  first  laid  on  to 
serve  as  a  guide  for  the  thickness  of  the  coat. 

float -mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  floating;  -ly.  In 
a  fioating  manner ;  by  means  of  floating. 

floats,  a.  pi.    [Float,  «.,  II.  7.1 

float'-stone,  s.    [Eng.  float,  and  stone.] 

.  Bricklaying :  A  rubber  used  by  bricklayers 
for  smoothing  compass-bricks  for  curved  work, 
such  as  the  cylindrical  backs  and  spherical 
heads  of  niches.  It  takes  out  the  axe-marka 
acquired  in  roughly  dressing  to  shape. 

*fldat'-^,  *floty,  a.     [Eag.  float;  -y.] 

1.  Buoyant;  capable  of  floating  or  swimming 
on  the  surface. 

"  The  hindrance  to  stay  well  is  the  extreme  length, 
of  a  ship,  especially  if  she  be  floaty,  and  want  shaxp- 
ness  of  way  forwards."— A'a^eija. 

2.  Waving. 

"  The  fyrre  I  folyed  those  ^(3/  walez." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Pearl,  126* 

floc'-9i,  s.    [Floccus.] 

floc-9il-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ^ccws  (q.v.),  and 
Eng.,  &c.  sufl".  -ation.] 

Pathol. :  A  tendency  in  a  patient  under  the 
influence  of  delirium  to  pick  the  bedclothes. 
This  is  often  seen  towards  the  termination  of 
gastric  and  other  fevers,  and  is  in  all  cases  a 
very  unfavourable  symptom. 

*fl6c-9i-nau'-9i-al,  a.  [Lat.  flocai  =  of 
little  value,  and  naiici  =  of  trifling  account.! 
Of  little  or  no  account. 

■i  M^fl^^y  arrive  at  what  haa  heen.called^crfnaucfo? 
mhuifltification.  —Mortimer  Collins:  Thoughts  in  m» 
Garden,  iu  274. 

*  fldc-9i-nau'-9i-ty,  s.  [FLocciNAaciAL.J 
Anything  worthless  or  of  little  account. 

"He  did  not  suppose  that  trifles  and j2ocCT«a«ci«e* 
were  predestined.  "—Soittfteif.-  Doctor,  ch.  clxxx. 

*  fldc'-9i-pend,  v.t.  [Lat.  flocci  =  (lit.)  the 
price  of  a  lock  of  wool,  hence,  of  no  value,  and 
pendo  =  to  weigh,  to  consider.]  To  think  of 
no  value ;  to  despise. 

"By  reaaon  whereof  he  shoulde  hefloccipeTideii  and 
bad  m  contempte  and  diedeygne  of  the  Scottlah 
people."— .ffaZi :  Menry  VII.  (an  11). 

floc-co'se,  a.  [Lat.  fl^ccosus  =  full  of  flocks 
of  wool.] 

Bot. :  Covered  with  dense  hairs,  which  f^ll 
away  in  little  tufts  ;  flocky,  as  Verbascum  floc- 
cosum  and  pulverulentum.     (Lindley.) 

"  Forming  a  dense  floccoee  whitish-pink  mass.**— 
— Gardeners'  Chronicle,  No.  411,  p.  621. 

floc-CO'se-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flaccosely ;  -ly.]  In 
a  floccose  manner. 

floccosely-tomentose. 

Bot. :  In  little  tufts.    (Paxton.) 

floc'-cu-lar,  u.  [Lat.  floccul(us).  »nd  Ens, 
&c.  suff.  -ar.  ] 

A  nat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  flocculus  (q.v.). 

TT  Floccular  process : 

Anat. :  The  same  as  FLOccuLtJS  (q.v,). 


'    boU,  boS^;  p^t,  j^^l;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin.  this,  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  i. 
-oian.~-tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion.  §ion  =  zhun.    tious.  -cious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  ijoJs,  del. 
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fl6c'-CU-len5e,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  flocciil(us),  and 
Eiig.  a.dj.  suff.  -ence.] 

Bot,  d-c. :  The  state  of  being  flocculent,  ad- 
hesion in  small  flakes  ;  -vvooUiness. 

floc'-CU-lent,  «.     [Mod.  Lat.  fioc(nil(us),  and 
Eiig.  Alc.  suH".  -ent.] 
BoL,  £c. :  Adhering  in  small  flakes,  woolly. 

floc'-CU-liis,  s.     [Dimin.  of  Lat.  Jlocciis(q.v  ).] 
A  not. :  Tlie  sub-peduncular  lobe  on  tlie  under 
surface  of  the  cerebellum. 

floc'-ciis  (pi.  fl6c'-9i),  s.     [Lat.  =  a  lock  or 
flock  of  wool.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  long  tuft  of  hair  terminating  the 
tail  in  some  mammals. 

2.  Botany  (PL): 

(1)  Woolly  filaments  found  mixed  with 
sporules  in  the  inside  of  many  Gasteromyoe- 
tous  Fuugals.    {Lindky.) 

(2)  The  external  lilaments  of  Byssacea;. 
iLindhy.) 

flock  (1),  *  floe.  *  flocc,  *  flok,  ^  flokke. 

s.    [A.S.  Jlocc;  cogn.  with  Icel.  jiokkr ;  Dan. 
Jiok;  Sw.Jlock;  Eug. /o//:.] 

*  1.  A  part,  a  division,  a  company. 

"Hys  men  he  delys  lu  tvfoo  Jlokkes." 

liichtird  Casur  do  Lion,  3,816. 

2.  A  company  or  collection  of  animals ;  now 
restricted  to  sheep  and  birds. 


3.  A  crowd,  a  large  body. 

"The  heathen  that  had  fled  out  of  Judea  come  to 
Nicaiior  hy  Jiocks." —i  Maccabees  xiv,  14, 

4.  The  congregation  or  members  of  a  Chris- 
tian church ;  considered  in  relation  to  the 
pastor  or  minister  in  charge  of  them. 

flock-rake,  '^  flock-raik,  s.  A  range 
of  pasture  for  a  flocli  of  sheep. 

"  Subdivisions  into  very  larpe  pastures,  provincially 
termed  fiock-rakes — are  chiefly  wanted." — Agr.  Siirv. 
Berwicks.,  p.  179. 

flock-master,  s.  A  sheep-farmer  ;  the 
owner  or  overseer  of  a  flock. 

flock-wise,  adv.     Like  a  flock  of  sheep. 
"  Flock-wise  swept  and  wheeled  about  him," 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  xvi. 

flock  (2),  *  flokk,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  jloc,  from 
Lat.  Jlociyiis  =  a  lock  of  wool;  O.  H.  Ger. 
Jioccho ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vlocke ;  Dut.  vlok;  Icel. 
fldki;  Sw.Jiocka;  Dan.  Jtokke;  Ital.fiocco.] 

A.  As  sicbstantwe : 

1.  A  lock  of  wool  or  hair. 


2.  "Wool-dust  used  in  coating  certain  por- 
tions of  the  patterns  in  wall-papers.  The 
wool  is  the  short  refuse  of  the  factory,  much 
of  It  being  derived  from  the  cloth-shearing 
machine.  It  is  scoured,  dyed,  dried,  and 
ground,  sifted  into  grades,  and  dusted  over 
the  varnished  surface  of  the  paper. 

3.  A  fibrous  material  for  stuffing  upholstery, 
mattresses,  iic.  It  is  made  by  reducing  to  a 
degree  of  tineness,  by  machinery,  coarse 
woollen  cloths,  rags,  tags,  old  stockings,  &v. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  or  composed  of  flock  ; 
filled  with  flocks  or  locks  of  wool,  pieces  of 
cloth  cut  up  line,  &,c. 

"  From  oui-Jlock  bed,  our  gaiTat,  and  from  me." 

King :  Soldier's  Wedding, 

flock-cutter,  s.  A  machine  for  cutting 
fibre  to  a  very  short  staple,  called  flock. 

flock-duster,  s.  An  apparatus  for  re- 
moving dust  from  flock. 

flock-opener,  s.  A  machine  with  pickers 
or  stiff'  brushes  for  tearing  apart  the  bunches  of 
flock,  so  as  to  make  a  light,  loose  fibre  which 
shall  feed  regularly  to  the  cloth  or  paper  to 
whose  varnished  surface  it  Is  to  be  attached. 

flock-paper,  s.  Wall-paper  on  which 
pulverized  wool  is  attached  by  size. 

*  flock-powder,  s.  A  kind  of  powder 
formerly  put  on  clotli. 

flock,  ^  flocke,  v.i.  &  i.    [Flock  (l),  s.] 

A.  Intratis.  :  To  gather  together  in  crowds  ; 
to  collect  to  one  place. 

"  Amongst  them  that  flocked  about  him,"— Brende  r 
Qulntus  Curiius,  fo.  250. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  'xo  crowd  around. 

"  We  do  him  loute  andj?ocfto." 

Vdal :  Roister  Doister,  ill.  3. 


*  flocked,  *  flok -kit,  a.  [Eug.  jlock  (2) ;  -ed.] 
Having  the  nap  raised,  or  thickened. 

*  flock'-er,  s.  [Eng.^ocfc,  v.,  -er.]  One  of  a 
number  who  flock  or  crowd  to  a  place. 

"  The  earth  was  overlaid 
With/tocterg  to  them." 

Chapman  :  JTomer  ;  Iliad  iL  71. 

flook'-ing,  a.  [Eng.  Jlock  {%  s.  ;  -ing.\  Em- 
ployed or  intended  for  use  with  flock. 

flooking-xnachine,  s.  A  machine  for 
distributing  flock  on  a  prepared  surface  of 
cloth  or  paper, 

^  flock'-less,  a.  [Eng.  yiocfc;  -less.]  Without 
a  flock. 

"  You  must  remove  Hxeflockleas  pastora, "— S.  Smith: 
Letter*,   leia. 

"  flock'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  Jlock  (1),  s.,  and  dimin. 
sutt'.  -ling.\  A  little  member  of  a  flock,  a 
young  sheep,  a  lamb. 

*fl6ck'-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  Jlock  (1),  s.  ;  -ly.]  In 
flocks  or  crowds. 

""  flock'- meL  *floc-meel,  "^flok-mele, 
^flok-mel,  ""  flocik  -  mele,  adv.  [A.  a. 
Jlocmcelum.]    In  flocks  or  herds. 

"  Flolcmel  on  a  day  to  him  they  went." 

Cluiticer:  C.  T.,  7,962. 

^'flock'-y,  a.    [Eng.  ^ocfc  (2),  a.  ;  -y.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Full  of  flocks  or  locks  of 
woolly  matter  ;  floccose. 

2,  Bot. :  The  same  as  Floccose  (q.v.). 

floe,  s.  [Dan.  {iis)-Jiage  =  an  ice-floe ;  Sw.  fiaga 
=  a  flake  ;  cogn.  with  Eng.  Jlake  (q.v.).] 

Nant. :  A  large  sheet  of  ice  floating  in  the 
ocean,  detached  from  the  Polar  Sea. 

floetz,  t  fletz,  flotz,  «,.    [Ger.  Jldtz  =  a.  layer 
or  stratum.] 
Geol. :  In  flat,  horizontal  beds, 

*  floetz  rooks,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  :  A  name  applied  by  Werner  and  his 
followers  to  the  secondary  rocks  of  Germany, 
because  they  were  supposed  to  occur  most 
frequently  in  flat,  horizontal  beds.  As  the 
experience  of  the  Werneriaus  increased,  they 
discovered  that  this  was  a  mere  local  pheno- 
menon, and  called  the  floetz  rocks  secondary. 

flog,   v.t.     [Prob.   an  abbreviation  from  Lat. 

JUxgello  =  to  whip.] 

1.  To  whip,  to  lash,  to  thrash  ;  +X5  chastise 
with  a  whip. 

"  How  ho  was  flogged  or  had  the  luck  to  escape." 
Cowper :  Tirocinium,  329. 

*  2.  To  beat,  to  surpass,  to  excel. 

flog -ger,  i.-.    [Eng. /Off;  -er.]    One  who  flogs. 

flog'-ging,  pr.  -par.,  u.,  &  s.    [Flog,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  thrashing  or  beat- 
ing with  a  whip  or  lash ;  the  state  of  being 
flogged ;  a  whipping. 

"  M-ercileaaJlogging  soon  became  an  ordinary  punish- 
ment  for  i>olitic-at  mlsdemeanoui-s  of  no  very  aggra- 
vated kiuu." — Macaulay  :  Hut.  £ng.,  ch.  Iv. 

flogging-chisel,  s.  A  chipping-chisel  of 
large  size,  used  in  chiijping  oft'  certain  por- 
tions of  a  casting. 

flogglng-hanuner,  s.  A  hammer  used 
by  machinists,  &c.,  intermediate  in  size  be- 
tween the  sledge  and  hand  hammer. 

*  flog'-mSiS-ter,  s.  [Eng.  Jlog,  and  master.'] 
One  given  to  flogging  ;  a  nogger. 

"  The  Bridewell^offmaa^er  to  a  night- walking  atrum- 
pet."— 7".  Brown:  Worki,  ii.  205. 

"^flok-mel,  adv.    [Flockmel.1 
^  floke,  s.    [Fluke,  s.J 

*  flone,  6.  pi.    [Flo.]    Arrows. 
'^fldng,  pret.  £  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Pltnq.] 

flood,  '^flod, '  flode,  ""floud,  ^flud,  ^flude, 

s,  [A.S.  Jidd;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vloed ;  Icel. 
Jlod;  Sw.  &  Dan.  Jlod;  Goth.  Jiodus ;  Ger. 
Jiuth;  Eng.yloui;  O.  H.  Q&x.  Jiuot.] 

I.  OrdUiary  Langiuxge: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  great  or  exceeding  flow  of  water ;  an 
inundation  ;  a  body  of  water  rising  and  flood- 
ing land  not  usually  covered  with  water. 

"  Neither  shall  there  any  more  be  a  flood  to  deatroj' 
the  earth."— OCTje«'a  ix.  IL 


(2)  Speciflcally,  in  the  aiime  sense  us  IL  1. 
"  Noah  lived  after  the  flood  three  hundred  mid  fifty 
years."— (JCTiejis  ix.  28. 

(y)  The  flowing  of  the  tide,  as  opposed  to 
the  ebb. 

"  So  that  the  tyme  com  of  the  atefloode." 

liobort  of  Olouceiter,  p.  32L 

*  (4)  The  stream  ;  the  course  or  flow  of 
water. 

"  Whoso  roweth  ayetn  the  Jlod 
Oft'Borwe  ho  shal  drlnke. 

Political  Songa,  p.  254. 

*  (6)  The  ocean  ;  any  large  body  of  water, 

"Schlp  iletes  on  tiio  flode." 

Metrioal  Homilies,  p.  10$. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  great  flow  or  stream  of  any  fluid  or 
substance  resembling  a  fluid. 

"  \flood  of  tears,  that  flowed  apace 
Upon  the  happy  creature's  face." 

IVordsworth. :   H'htte  Doe  of  liylstone,  vlL  . 

(2)  A  great  or  exceeding  quantity  of  any- 
thing ;  an  overflowing ;  an  abundance. 

"This  great ylood  of  visitors."" 

Hhakesp.  :  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  L 

(3)  The  menstrual  discharge. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Scrip. :  [Deluge], 

3.  Geol.  :  Floods  may  rise  from  a  heavy 
rainfall  on  low-lying  land,  from  the  overflow 
of  rivers,  from  the  bursting  of  lakes,  the 
barrier  of  wliich  has  been  removed  by  earth- 
quake or  other  action,  from  the  melting  of  a 
glacier  which  has  hitherto  acted  as  a  barrier 
to  the  accumulated  ice-waters  of  a  mountain 
tarn,  from  an  earthquake  wave  rolling  in  on 
the  shore,  or  from  a  cyclone  driving  tlie  water 
of  the  ocean  inland. 

3.  Pathol. :  [Flooding,  C.  2], 

flood-anchor,  a. 

Naut.  :  The  anchor  by  which  a  ship  rides 
during  the  flood  tide. 

'    flood-beat,  u.     Washed  or  beaten  by  the 
waves. 

'*  Let  me  he  sLmdered,  while  my  fire  she  hides 
\rhat  Paphoa  b.u<\  floodrbeal  Cythera  (guides." 

Marlowe  :  Ovid ;  Elegies  ii.  17. 

flood-fence,  s. 

1.  A  fence  anchored  to  prevent  its  being 
upset,  floated  oft",  or  carried  away  during  time 
of  high  water. 

2.  One  which  is  laid  over  by  the  force  of  the 
current,  and  is  prevented  by  its  moorings 
from  being  carried  away. 

flood-flanking,  s. 

Hydrant.  Engln. :  A  mode  of  embanking 
with  stiff"  moist  clay,  which  is  dug  in'spits, 
wheeled  to  the  spot,  and  then  each  spit,  sepa- 
rately being  taken  on  a  pitchfork,  is  dashed 
into  its  place  so  as  to  unite  with  the  spit  last 
thrown..  The  crevices  which  appear  after  the 
contraction  of  the  clay  in  drying  are  filled  by 
sludging. 

flood-mark,  s.  A  mark  or  line  showing 
the  height  to  which  the  tide  rises ;  high  water 
mark. 


flood-tide. 


The  rising-tide  ;  the  flood. 


flood,  v.t.     [Flood,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  overflow,  to  inundate  ;  to  cover 
with  water  ;  to  deluge. 

"  When  tlie  raius  were  heavy,  and  the  Parret  and 
its  tributary  utreams  rose  above  their  banks,  thla 
tract  was  of  ten  flooded." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  cli.  v. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  deluge ;  to  cover  completely. 

"  Press  the  saul  kiss,  fond  mother  1  vainly  fears 
Thy  flooded  cheek  to  wet  them  with  its  tears." 

Wordsworth:  Svening  Walk. 

(2)  To  surround  as  with  a  fluid;  to  pour 
round. 

"  As  thou  flittest  in  the  moonlight  there, 
Its  glory  flooding  thy  golden  Iiair." 

Longfellow :  Qoldeu  Legend,  iv. 

flood'-er,  s.     [Eng.  Jlood ;  -er.  ]    One  who  floods 
or  irrigates. 

flood' -gate,  *  floud-gate,  ».     [Eng.  Jlood, 
and  gate.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  A  tide-gate  or  sluice. 

"  Fierce  as  a.  floodgate  bursting  in  the  night. " 
Wordsworth  :  Ode/or  a  Oencrat  Thatikagiving. 

2.  A  gate  or  sluice-door  in  a  water-way,  ar- 
ranged to  open  when  the  water  attains  a  height 
above  a  given  level,  and  so  allow  it  to  escape 
freely,  to  prevent  injury  by  flood. 

,3.  A  gate  which  lies  down  when  the  stream 
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becomes  tleep  and  powerful,  so  as  to  avoid 
being  carried  off. 

n.  i^.  :  Anything  which  auts  as  a  restraint 
or  obstmction. 

"  Forcftd  iha ^oodffates  of  lluuntioua  mirth." 

C'ow/jar.  Cuiiveisation,  2C4. 

flood'-l&g,  2)r.  par.,  «,.,  &  s.    [Flood,  v.] 

A,  Si's,  As  pr.  par.  ds  partlcip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  suhstaiiiive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  inundating  or 
covering.with  water  ;  the  state  of  being  Hooded ; 
a  flood. 

2.  Med. :  A  morbid  discharge  of  blood  from 
the  uterus. 

'fiOod'-lSsBp   ""flood-les,  u,.      [Eng.  Jlood; 
•less.]    Arid,  dry. 

"A  tmltlca, fioodlcB,  yen,  alamlles  Iftud." 

SylvcaCur:  The  Lataea,  1,197. 

flo6k,  s.    [Flukr,  S.] 

flo6k'-an^  flodk'-ing,  ""fluc-an,  o.    [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

Mining:  An  interruption  or  shifting  of  a 
vein  or  lode  by  a  cleft  or  fissure  ;  a  cross- 
course  or  transverse  vein  of  clay. 

"A  large  croaa-Iode,  hy  which,  unci  by  other  cross- 
couraoH  and  jloukans,  which  liitursect  tiioiii  iii  their 
further  iirogroas,  thoy  nre  repeatedly  heaved.''— yntrw. 
P/ttlosophlcal  Society,  xci,,  150. 

flodk'-^p  u.    [Pluky.] 

''floon,  s.pl.    [Flo.] 

floor,  *flor,*  flora,  ^floure,  5.    [A.S.  ^rfr; 
cogn.  with  but.  v/oer;  Grr.  jiur;  Ir.  &  Gael. 
lar;  Wei.  blawr ;  Brit,  leur ;  O.  H.  Gcr.  fliior; 
Icel.  Jlo^'-] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"Theytoro  waa  awopeu  clene,"        Tristram,  11.  98. 

2.  A  platform  of  boards  or  planlcs  laid  on 
timbers,  as  in  a  bridge  ;  a  platform. 

3.  A  story  in  a  building;  a  suite  of  rooms 
on  a  level,  as,  the  first  or  second /ioor  of  a 
house. 

"Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  emhellialied  one  aide  of  the  flro 
ill  his  firat  Jloor  (rout."-  Dickens  :  P^lckvrlck.  xxxll. 

4.  Tlie  part  of  tlio  house  assigned  to  mem- 
bers of  a  legislative  assembly.    {American.) 

*"5.  The  ground. 

"  Or  hia  dead  corao  ahould  fall  upon  the //ore." 
Z    _,  Sponger:  F,  Q.,  II.  xi.  37. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Binld. :  The  surface  on  which  a  person 
walks  in  a  room  or  house.  It  maybe  of  ma- 
sonry, bricks,  tiles,  concrete,  earth,  boards. 
The  term  usually  refers  to  boards  laid  close 
together^  and  nailed  to  timbers  which  are 
termed  joists.  A  single-floor  ia  one  in  which 
the  .joists  pass  from  side  to  side  of  the  house, 
resting  upon  wall-plates  aiul  sustaining  the 
floor  above,  and  tlie  ceiling  of  the  mom  below, 
A  double-floor  is  one  in  which  the  primary 
timbers  are  bindei's  which  rest  upon  the  wall- 
plates,  and  support  the  floor  orjbridging-joists 
and  the  ceiling-joists.  A  framed  floor  has 
an  additional  member,  which  assumes  the 
primary  position.  The  girder  rests  on  the 
wall-plates  and  supports  the  binding-joists, 
whoso  ends  rest  tliereupon.  The  binding- 
joists  support  the  bridging  or  floor-joists  and 
the  ceiling-joists,  as  before  described. 

2.  Geol.  <&  Archavl. :  The  part  of  a  cavern 
corresponding  in  situation  to  the  floor  of  a 
hQUse.  Here  ft'cquently  there  is  now  cave 
earth,  covered,  and  therefore  hermetically 
sealed  for  the  purpose  of  the  investigator,  by 
stalagmite,  which  has  been  foi-ined  by  drop- 
jiings  fi'om  the  stalactites  hanging  from  the 
root. 

"The  Ilrae,  instead  of  Ijeiiig  removed,  ia  re-deposited 
Au  the  walla,  roof,  sides,  audytoor  of  the  cavity,  in  the 
form  of  atalautltes  and  abilaicmite.  and  the  work  of  re- 
fllHng  with  solid  cavbuiiatK  of  lime  theu  takes  plact'  " 
— Figuiei'S  World  before  thv  Deluge,  41C. 

3.  Naut. :  The  bottom  part  of  the  hold  on 
each  side  of  the  keelson.  The  flat  portion  of 
a  vessel's  hold. 

■1.  Hydr.  Eng.  :  The  inner  piece  of  the  two 
which  together  form  the  bucket  of  an  overshot 
water-wheel. 

5.  Mi)i. :  The  bottom  of  a  coal-seam ;  the 
Tiiiderlay  upon  which  the  coal,  lead,  or  iron 
ore  rests. 

^  To  take  tliefinor: 

(1)  To  vise  to  address  a  public  meeting. 

(2)  To  stand  up  lo  dance.    (Irish.) 


floor-cloth,  v.t.  To  cover  a  surface  with 
floor-cloth, 

"It  •«n&  floor-clothed  all  over."— Dlckem :  Martin 
ChtizzlewU,  cli.  Ix. 

floor-oloth,  3. 

1.  A  heavy  painted  fabric  for  covering  floors. 
The  canvas  or  backing  of  a  floor-cloth  is  a 
strong  textile  fabric  of  hemp  or  flax,  known 
as  burlaps.  It  is  woven  of  a  width  of  from 
four  to  eight  yards.  The  pieces  of  convenient 
size  are  stretched  in  a  vertical  frame,  and  size 
is  applied  by  workmen  who  stand  on  ranges 
of  scaffolding  in  front  of  the  canvas. 

"A   mimic   manufdctory  of  floor-cloth."— J.  A  JT. 
Smith:  Jlnfectcd  Addresses,  p.  121. 

2.  An  artificial  fabric  painted,  varnished,  or 
saturated  with  a  waterproof  material.  The 
kinds  are  numerous. 

Floor-cloth  knife:  A  pushing  knife  for  slit- 
ting floor-cloth.  A  castor  keeps  it  above  the 
floor. 

floor-i^ide,  s. 

Ship-huild. :  A  narrow  flexible  piece  of  timber 
placed  between  the  floor-riband  and  the  keel. 

floor-head,  b. 

Ship-build. :  The  upper  extremity  of  a  floor- 
timber. 

floor-hollow,  s. 

Ship-build. :  An  elliptical  mould  for  the 
hollow  of  the  floor-timbers  and  lower  futtocks. 

floor-plan,  s. 

1.  Arch.  :  A  horizontal  section,  showing  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  and  partitions,  tlie  ai-- 
rangement  of  the  passages,  apartments,  and 
openings  at  the  level  of  the  principal  or  re- 
ceiving floor  of  the  house. 

2.  Ship-bvild.  .-A  longitudinal  section,  show- 
ing the  ship  as  divided  at  a  water  or  rib-band 
line. 

floor-riband,  s. 

Ship-build.  :  A  riband  which  goes  round  a 
ship  a  little  below  the  floor-heads  to  support 
the  floors. 

floor-timber,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  The  lower  section  of  a  rib 
secured  between  the  keel  and  keelson,  the  flat 
timbers  crossing  the  keel  forming  the  floor  of 
the  hold.  The  timbers  in  continuation  of  the 
rib  are  called  first,  second,  third,  &c.  ;  fut- 
tocks. 

floor,  v.t     [Floob,  v.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  cover  or  furnish  with  a  floor  ;  to 
lay  down  a  floor  in. 

"  Hewu  stoneland  timber  for  couplings  and  to  floor 
the  bouses."— 2  Chronicles  xxxiv.  H. 

II.  Figuratively  (Colloquial): 

1.  To  knock  down  to  the  ground  :  as.  To 
^007'  a  man, 

2.  To  beat  in  argument,  discussion,  or  ques- 
tioning ;  to  put  to  silence. 

3.  To  finish,  to  get  through,  to  make  an 
end  of. 

4.  To  defeat 

"  Tlio  odds  were,  nevertheless,  floored  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter."— Z)(i«2/  Telegraph,  Nov.  16, 1882. 

5.  To  bring  forward  in  ai^ument,  to  table. 
"I  knownotwhatyouineiui,  or  whom  your  proiK)sal, 

In  its  genuine  aenae,  strikes  against ;  save  that  vou 
floor  it.  to  fall  on  aonte  whom  you  mind  to  hit  right  or 
wrong."— .I/'FK«rrf.-  Contendings,  ^,  177. 

flo6r'-er,  s.     [Eng.  Jioor,  v.  ;  -er.]    A  knock- 
down blow  ;  a  thorough  defeat. 

"  It  la  a  do\vuright/oorflr  to  the  C\owa."~Swlnton  ■ 
Trial  of  W.  Humphreys  (1839),  p.  ^97. 

floor'-ing, 3>r.  par.,  ti.,  &  s.     [Floor,  v.] 

A,  t&'B,  .4s  pr.  par,  £  j^^^'ticip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  stibstaiitive : 

1.  The  act  of  laying  down  a  floor  in  a  house 
&c. 

2.  Materials  for  floors. 

"  The  flooring  la  a  kind  of  red  plaster  made  of  brick 
ground  to  powder,  and  afterwards  worked  into  mor- 
tuT.'— Addison. 

3.  A  floor,  a  platform,  a  pavement. 

"  Mosalque  la  a  kind  of  painting  iii  small  pebbles 
cockles,  and  sheila  of  sundry  coioui-a- but  of  most  use 
ill  pavementa  aii\.\jtQoritm.^'—}Votton:  Hemains,  p.  63. 

flooring-clamp,  s.  An  implement  for 
closing  up  the  joints  of  flooring-boards. 

flooring-machine,  s.  A  machine  which 
carries  on  simultaneously  the  sawing,  planing, 


and  tonguing  flooring-boards.  This  is  done 
by  a  series  of  saws,  planes,  and  revolving 
chisels. 

floor'-less,  a.  [Eng.  Jloor  ;  -less.l  Destitute 
of  or  without  a  floor. 

flSp,  v.t.  &.  i.     [A  variant  oijlap  (q.v.).l 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strike  or  flap  frequently ;  as,  To  flop 
the  wings. 

2.  To  :let  down  suddenly  ;  to  cause  to  fall 
with  a  noise, 

"  She  had^ppetiherhat  over  her  eyea."—^jeW/ni7.' 
Joseph  Andrews,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  strike  or  flap  about ;  to  make  a  noise 
as  the  flapping  of  wings. 

"  A  blackbird  wna  frighted  almost  to  death  with  a 
huge  flopping  kite  that  abe  saw  over  her  head."— 
D'Estrange :  Fables. 

2.  To  drop  suddenly  on  one's  knees  ;  to 
plump  down, 

"Flopping  herself  down,  and  praying  that  the  bread- 
and-butter  may  l>e  anatched  out  oi  tlie  mouth  of  her 
only  child."— ZJicftCTW.-  Tale  (^  Two  Cities,  bk.  ii.,  ch,  i, 
*  3.  To  rise  up  suddenly. 

"  A  queer  atump  of  basalt  that  flops  up  out  of  the 
sea." — Lord  Dufferin  :  Letters  from  High  Lutiludes, 
lett  V. 

flop-damper,  s.  A  stove  or  furnace 
damper  which  rests  by  its  weight  in  open  or 
shut  position. 

flop,  s.  [Flop,  v.]  The  noise  of  a  soft  body 
falling  suddenly  to  the  ground  :  as,  It  fell  with 
a.  flop. 

■^flop'-p^,  rr.  [Eng.  flop;  -y.]  Having  a 
tendency  to  flop  about :  as,  a  floppy  hat. 

"  111  those  days  even  faahlonable  caps  were  large  and 
floppy."— a.  £liot :  Amos  Barton,  ch.  iL 


'  flor  (1),  5.    [Floor,  s.] 
'  flor  (2),  s.    [Flowers.  ] 


FLORA. 


Flbr'-a,  flor'-a,  ;*.    [Lat.  Flora.    (Dcf.  II.)" 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
"  Another  Flora  there,  of  bolder  hups. 

And  richer  sweets,  beyond  our  garden's  pride." 
__     _    ,  Thomson  :  Summer,  094,  C95. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Class.  Myth.  (Of  the  fonn  Flora)  :  The 
Roman  goddess  of  flowers  and  gardens.  She 
had  especially  to 
do  with  vines, 
olives,  all  kinds 
of  fruit  trees,  and 
honey-bearing 
plants.  Her  tern- 
pie  was  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus,  and  her  wor- 
ship, which  is  said 
to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Numa, 
was  one  of  the 
oldest  manifesta-  . 
tions  of  Roman  \ 
religious  feeling. 
Games  were  insti-  , 
tuted  in  lier  hon- 
our about  B.C.  238, 
but  were  soon 
discontinued.    They  were  restored  in  b.c.  173. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  either  form) :  The  whole  vegeta- 
tion of  a  country  or  geographical  period,  as 
the  British  Flora,  meaning  all  the  wild  plants 
now  occurring  in  Britain  ;  the  Eocene  Flora 
signifying  all  the  plants  found  fossil  in  the 
Eocene.  It  corresponds  to  the  zoological 
term  Fauna  (q.v.). 

3.  Astron.  (Of  the  form  Flora)  :  An  asteroid, 
the  eighth  found.  It  was  discovered  by  Hind 
on  Oct.  18,  1847. 

flor'-al,    a,    [Lat.    fim-alis,    from  Flora:    Fr. 
floral.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Flora. 

2.  Pertaining  to  flowers. 

"  The  cauliue  and  floral  leaves  would  have  a  similar 
form.'— Sir  IK.  Jones:  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients. 

floral-Clock,  s. 

Bot. :  A  clock  in  which  the  time— which,  of 
course,  is  not  very  precisely  indicated— is 
shown  by  the  opening  and  closing  of  par- 
ticular flowers.  Those  of  the  Goatsbeard 
(Tragopogon  pratense)  open  from  three  to  Ave 
A.M. ;  of  the  Chicory  (Cichoriuvi  Intybus),  from 
four  to  flve;  of  the  Dandelion  (Taraxunmi 
officinale,  ioxinQ^ULeontodon  Taraxacum),  from 
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fl.orally~fl.orin 


fl^e  to  six ;  of  the  Lettuce  (Lactuca 
after  seven  ;  of  tlie  Pimpernel  (AnagalUs 
arverms),  after  eight;  of  Calemhda  arvensis, 
from  nine  to  ten  ;  of  .Hemerocallls  Jiava,  from 
ten  to  eleven  ;  aiid  of  the  Tiger  lily  (Tigridia 
pavonia),  from  eleven  to  twelve.  The  flowers 
of  Hieracium  miirorum,  close  after  two  p.m.  ; 
and  those  of  Anagallis  arvensis,  after  three. 

floral  diagram,  s. 

Bot. :  The  representation  of  the  cross-section 
of  a  flower. 

floral-envelopes,  s.  yl. 

Bot.  :  The  parts  which  envelope  or  surround 
the  stamens  and  pistils  for  the  protection  of 
these  reproductive  organs.  They  consist 
generally  of  calyx  and  corolla,  occasiolially 
with  an  involucre  or  bracts  external  to  these 
coverings.  Some  plants  are  without  one  or 
other  or  both  floral  envelopes. 

*fl6r'-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fioral;  -ly.]  In  a 
floral  manner ;  so  as  flowers  are  concerned  ; 
■with  flowers ;  as,  Jlorally  ornamented. 

flor-a-mo^r',  flbr'-i-mer,  s.    [O.  Fr.  jhr  = 

flower,  and  a?)iour=love.]  A  flower  begetting 
love.     (Ash.) 

%  A  name  formerly  applied  to  various  cul- 
tivated species  of  Amaranthus,  as  Araaranthiis 
hypochondriacus,  A.  cordatus,  and  A.  tricolor. 
(Lyte,  in  Britten  &  Holland.)  [Flower- 
gentle.] 

fldr'-ailr  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Fine-grained 
tin ;  'either  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  stone 
or  stamped, very  small. 

flor'-a-SCOpe,  s.  [Lat.  Jlos  (genit.  fioris)  =  a 
flower,  and  Gr.  a-KOTriiiy  (skoped)  =  to  view,  to 
examine.]  A  microscope  contrived  for  ex- 
amining flowers. 

*  fibre,  s.    [Floor,  s.] 

flbr'-e-al,  s.  [Fr.,  =  flowery,  and  so  trans- 
lated l>y  an  English  wit,  who  made  many  of 
the  other  French  republican  names  for  months 
ridiculous.] 

'  Chronol.  &•  Hist.  :  The  appellation  given  in 
Oct. ,  1793,  by  the  French  Convention  to  the 
eighth  month  of  the  i;epublican  year.  It  com- 
menced on  Apiil  20,  and  was  the  second  spring 
month. 

flor'-e-at-ed,  flbr'-i-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  floreus, 

from  Jlos  (genit.  Jloris)  =  a  flower.]  Decorated 
or  adorned  with  floral  ornaments  :  as,  floreated 
capitals  of  pillars,  &c. 

*  floren,  *  florence,  b.    [Florin.] 

Pl6r'-en9e,  s.'  i[See  def.  1.] 

1.  Geog. :  The  English  name  of  a  city  in  the 
north  of  Italy. 

*  2.  Fabric :  A  kind  of  silk  cloth. 

*3.  Comm.:  A  kind  of  wine  made  at  Flor- 
ence. 

"  He  told  me  that  he  had  left  off  Florenee.''~Wal' 
pole :  Letters,  iii.  329. 

*  4.  Num. :  A  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  six 
shillings  sterling,  current  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.     [Florin.]      • 

Florence-flask,  s.  A  flask  of  thin  glass 
with  a  large  globular  body  and  long  narrow 
neck,  in  which  Florence  oil  is  exported  from 
Italy. 

Florence-leaf,  s.  Fine  leaf  yellow  alloy. 
[Bbonze-powder.  ] 

Florence-oil,  s.  A  superior  kind  of  olive 
oil  prepared  at  Florence. 

*  flbr'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  jlorens,  pr.  par.  of  Jloreo  = 
to  bloom,  to  flourish.]  Flourishing,  prosperous. 

"Sinopa  was  a  Jiorent   citee."'—Udal :  Jpoph.  qf 

Erasmus,  p.  77. 

Flor'-en-tine,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Florentinus.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Florence. 

B.  As  suhstantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Florence. 

II.  Technically: 

*  1.  Cookery :  A  kind  of  pastry. 

"  Stealiug  castarda,  tarts,  and  Florentines." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Woman  Hater,  v.  1. 

2.  Fabric :  A  kind  of  silk  stuff,  chiefly  used 
for  men's  waistcoats.  It  is  made  striped, 
figured  and  plain,  the  last  being  a  twilled 
fabric. 


Florentine-experiment,  s. 

Physics :  An  experiment  made  in  1661  by 
some  academicians  at  Florence  to  test  whether 
or  not  water  was  compressible.  They  en- 
closed it  in  a  globe  of  thin  gold,  afterwards 
hermetically  sealed.  In  compressing  the 
globe  the  water,  instead  of  yielding,  forced 
its  way  through  the  pores  of  ^the  gold,  and 
stood  in  drops  'on  its  outer  surface.    (Ganot.) 

Florentine-fVesco,  s. 

Art :  A  kind  of  painting,  first  practised  at 
Florence  during  the  flourisliing  period  of 
Italian  art,  for  decorating  walls.  Like  com- 
mon fresco,  the  lime  is  used  wet,  but  in  this 
/node  it  can  be  moistened,  and  kept  damp  and 
fit  for  painting  upon.    (Fairholt.X 

Florentine-lake,  s. 

Art :  A  pigment  prepared  from  cochineal. 
It  is  now  obsolete,  the  greater  durability  in 
oil-painting  of  the  lake  prepared  from  madder 
having  entirely  superseded  those  prepared 
from  cochineal. 

Florentine-mosaic,  a. 

Art :  The  term  applied  to  the  art  of  inlay- 
ingttables  and  other  plane  surfaces  with  pietra 
dura  and  pietra  commerse,  carried  on  princi- 
pally at  Florence. 

Florentine-receiver,  s.  A  form  of 
receiver  for  the  results  of  the  distillation  of 
essential  oils.  It  is  conical  in  form,  and  has 
a  side  spout  at  which  accumulated  water  dis- 
charges as  it  rises  to  the  level  of  the  bend  of 
the  spout,  while  the  oil,  which  is  lighter  than 
watei-,  collects  at  the  top,  and  may  be  de- 
canted off. 

Florentine-school,  "s. 

Art :  This  school  of  painting  is  remarkable 
for  greatness ;  for  attitudes  seemingly  in 
motion  _;  for  a  certain  dark  severity ;  for  an 
expression  of  strength  by  which  grace  is 
perhaps  excluded ;  and  for  a  character  of 
design  approaching  to  the  gigantic. 

Florentine-work,  s. 

Art :  The  same  as  Florentine-mosaic  (q.v.). 

flbr'-e^,  s.  pi.  [PL  of  Lat.  fios  (genit.  floris) 
=  a  flower.] 

Chem. :  An  old  name  for  bodies  which  on 
being  sublimed  or  crystallized,  tended  to 
assume  a  pulverulent  form,  as  flores  sul- 
phuriSj  flo-wers  of  sulphur.     [Flos.] 

fl6-res'-9en5e,  s.  [hat.  jiorescens^  pr.  par.  of 
Jloresco  =  to  begin  to  flower ;  Jloreo  =  to 
flower  ;  Jlos  (genit.  fioris)  —  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  The  coming  out  of  a  plant  in  flower, 
or  the  time  when  this  takes  place. 

flbr'-et  (1),  s.  [Fr.  Jkurette ;  Prov.  fioreta ; 
Ital.  Jioretto,  a  dimin.  remotely  from  Lat.  Jlos 
(genit.  Jloris)  =  a  flower.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  flower. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  small  flower  constituting  one  of 
a  number  aggregated  into  a  head  or  other 
more  or  less  composite  form  of  fruit.  It  is 
much  used  of  the  Compositae,  in  which  the 
florets  of  the  disc  are  those  of  the  centre,  and 
the  florets  of  the  ray  those  of  the  circum- 
ference. Often  the  former  are  tubular,  and 
the  latter  ligulate  (strap-shaped).  Example, 
the  daisy. 

'■  Aa  fiorets  by  the  frosty  air  of  night 
Bent  down  aud  closed." 

Gary :  Dante;  Ivfemo  ii.  127. 

floret-silk,  s.    [Floss-silk.] 

*  flbr'-et    (2), 

sword,  a  foil. 


[Fr,  Jleuret.]      A  fencing 


flo-ret'-ty,  «.    [Eng.  Jloret(l);  -y.] 
Her.  :  The  same  as  Fleuhy  (q.v.). 

*flbr'-i-age,  s.  [Lat.  Jlos  Cgenit.  Jloris)  =  a 
flower  ;'suff.  -age.)    Blossom,  bloom. 

"  When  the  bauks  their  fioriage  bear," 

J.  Scott :  Odes,  xx. 

flbr'-i-at-ed,  a.    [Floreated.] 

flbr'-i-can,  s.    [Florikan.] 

*  flbr-ic'-d-mous,  a.  [Lat.  Jlos  (genit.  Jloris) 
=  a  flower ;  co7Jia=hair  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Having  the  head  or  hair  adorned  with  flowers. 

flbr-J-ciil'-tu-ral,  a.  [Eng.  jlori(yuUur(e) ; 
-aL]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  culture  of 
flowering  plants. 


flbr-i-cfil-tiire,  s.  [Lat.  Jloris  (genit,  fios) 
=  a  flower,  and  cmltura  =  culture.]  The 
cultivation  or  culture  of  flowers  or  flowering 
plants. 

flor-i-ciir-tur-isx,  s.  [Eng.  fioricult\ir{e) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  devotes  himself  to,  or  is 
skilled  in,  the  cultivation  of  flowering  plants. 

■  flor'-id,  a.  [Lat.  Jloridus,  from  flos  (genit. 
Jloris)  =  a  flower;  Fr.  Jloride;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
Jtorido.] 

I.  Lit.:  Covered  with  or  abounding  in  flowers, 

"  ImbraciDg  rouiid  their  florid  earth." 

Milton;  P.  L.,  viL  90. 

II,  Fig%iratively : 

1.  Bright  in  colour ;  flushed  with  red ;  fresh- 
coloured  :  as,  a  Jlorid  complexion. 

"  Auiiiithea,  and  her  florid  son, 
Youiig  Bacchus."  Hilton  :  P.  L.,  iv.  278. 

•*  2.  Flourishing,  vigorous, 
**  Kiugdouis  by  thee,  to  eickly  ffre-'itness  grown, 
Boast  of  a  fiorid  vigour  not  uieir  owu, 

Ooldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 

3.  Highly  embellished  with  flowers  of 
rhetoric ;  flowery,  brilliant. 

"His  dlctiou,  affected  aud  fiorid,  but  often  Btngn- 
lai-ly  beautiful  and  melodious,  fasciuated  many  young 
euthufiiaata."— J/ucaufa^;  BUt.  £ng.,  ch.  xxL 

florid  counterpoint,  s. 

Mtisic :  A  counterpoint  not  confined  to  any 
special  species,  but  in  which  notes  of  various 
lengths  are  used.  It  is  opposed  to  Strict 
counterpoint.  [Counterpoint.]  (StaiTier  <& 
Barrett.) 

florid  Gotkic,  s. 

Arch.  :  Florid  English  or  Tudor,  the  latest 
development  of  the  Gothic  style  in  England. 
The  period  is  from  1400-1537. 

florid  music,  s.  Music  in  which  the 
melody  and  accompanying  parts  are  of  an 
ornamental  and  embellished  style.  (Stainer  & 
Barrett.) 

flbr-id'-e-0B,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  Jloridus  =  blooming, 
flowery,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -ideoi.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  in  1842  by  J.  Agardh 
to  the  Rose-spored  Algae,  now  called  Rhodo- 
sperms  (q.v.). 

*  flbr-id'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  ^orid ;  -ity.]  Fresh- 
ness or  briglitness  of  colour ;  floriduess. 

"There  iii  ajloridity  in  the  face  from  the  good  digeB- 
tion  of  the  red  yart  of  the  blood." — Flower. 

flbr'-id-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Jlorid ;  -ly.]  In  n. 
florid,  brilliant,  or  showy  maimer. 

flor'  -id-ness,  s.    [Eng.  Jlorid ;  -ness.'] 

1.  Freshness  or  brightness  of  colour  or  com- 
plexion. 

"The  amtenity  and  fioridness  of  the  warm  and 
Bpiiited  Moud." — Feltham:  Jtesolvet,  pt.  i,  res.  70. 

2.  Embellishment  with  flowery  language  ; 
brilliancy  of  style. 

*  flbr-if '-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  Jlorifer,  from  Jlos 
(genit.  fioris)  =  a  flower ;  fero  =  to  bear,  to 
produce  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Bearing  or 
productive  of  flowers. 

"  To  lay  the  fouiidatiou  for  a  successful  j?o?^erou» 
issue." — Gardeners'  Chronicle,  No.  88B,  p.  734. 

*  flbr-if -er-oiis-ness,  s.  Eng.  fioriferous; 
-ness,]  The  quality  of  being  floriferous  or  pro- 
ductive of  flowers. 

"  Quite  eclipaiug  the  chestnut  iaJUyriferousness.^' — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  No.  B88,  p.  729. 

*  flbr-if-i-ca'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  jlos  (gemt,  fioris) 

=  a  flower,  and  /acio=  to  make.]     The  act, 
process,  or  time  of  flowering  of  plants. 

flbr'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  fios  (genit.  Jloris)  =  a 
flower,  and  forma  =  form.]  Having  the  form 
or  shape  of  a  flower. 

flbr'-i-kan,  flbr'-i-ken,  flbr'-i-kin  s. 

[Anglo-Indian.] 

Zool. :  A  bustard,  Otis  aurita,  valued  by 
Anglo-Indian  sportsmen. 

*  flbr'-i-lege,  s.  [Lat.  fiorUegus  =  collecting 
flowers  :  fios  (genit.  fioris)  =  a  flower,  and  lego 
=  to  gather,  to  collect.] 

1.  The  act  of  gathering  or  culling  flowers. 

2.  A  treatise  on  flowers  ;  an  anthologj'. 

flbr'-i-mer, «.    [Floramoub.] 

flbr'-in,  *  flor-en,  *  flor-eyn,  *  flor-eyne, 
*  flor-ayne,  *  flor-yn,    *  flor-ence,  s. 

fFr.  Jlorin,  from  Ital.  fiorino  =  a  florin,   so 


f&te,  fS.t,  fare,  ^midst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wbre,  wolf,  work.  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian ;  se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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GOLD   QUARTER-FLORIN, 
Time  of  Edward  IIL 


called  because  it  "bore  a  lily,  from  Ital.Jiore  = 
a  flower,  listjlos  (genit.  floris).^ 

*  1.  A  gold  coin  formerly  used  in  England, 
but  long  since  extinct.  By  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.,  every 
pound  weight  of 
old  standard  gold 
was  to  be  coined 
into  fifty  florins,  or  (c^ 
florenceSjtobecur-  l@ 
rent  at  six  shillings  V^ 
each,  or  into  a  pro- 
poi-tionate  number 
of  half-florences  or 
quarter-florences. 

2.  The  name  of  a 
silver  coin  current 
in  several  countries.  The  English  florin  weighs 
174'5454  gi-ains  troy,  and  is  equal  to  one-tenth 
of  a  sovereign,  or  two  shillings.  The  Austrian 
florin  is  equal  to  23-495  pence  sterling;  the 
Dutch  florin  (also  called  a  guilder)  is  equal  to 
19*983  pence  sterling. 

*'  Ilkone  hadde  tkJtoreTtce."  Jeumbras,  5B5. 

1"  Godless  fiorins :  The  name  given  by  numis- 
matists to  the  first  issue  of  florins  iu  the  pre- 
sent reign,  from  the  fact  that  the  letters  f.  d. 
(Defender  of  the  Faith)  were  omitted  from  the 
legend.  They  were  issued  and  called  in  in  the 
same  year  (1849). 

Flo-rin'-i-ans,  s.pl.  [From  Florinus  their 
leader.    (Se'e  def.)] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  An  obscure  Gnostic  sect  which 
arose  at  Rome  imder  Florinus  and  Blastus  in 
the  second  century.  Florinus  when  young  was 
instructed  by  Polycarp  at  Smyrna.  After- 
wards both  became  presbyters  of  Rome,  but 
were  excommunicated  by  the  Roman  bishop, 
Eleutherius.  Irenseus  wrote  a  book  against 
Florinus,  concerning  the  eight  seons  alleged  to 
exist.  Whether  Blastus  also  held  Gnostic 
sentiments  has  been  'disputed.  (Moslieim; 
Murdoch.) 

*  flor-ip'-a-roiis,  a,  [Lat.  Jloripa/rus,  from 
Jlos  (genit'.  floris)  =  a  flower,  and  'pario  =  to 
bring  forth,  to  bear.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Producing  flowers. 

2.  Bot. :  Flower-producing,  whether  natu- 
rally to  be  followed  by  fruit  or,  as  a  mon- 
strosity, to  supersede  it. 

flbr-i-pon'-di-o,  s.    [Sp.] 

Bot. :  "^atura  sanguinea.  It  is  of  the  night- 
shade Oiv^er,  and  very  poisonous.  Neverthe- 
less the  Peruvians  made  an  intoxicating 
beverage  from  its  seeds,  which,  however, 
taken  in  excess,  produces  furious  delirium. 
The  priests  of  an  ancient  South  American 
temple  of  the  Sun,  used  it  to  produce  oracular 
inspiration,  and  the  Arabs  of  Central  Africa 
smoke  it  as  a  narcotic  and  for  the  relief  of 
asthma  and  influenza. 

flor'-ist,  s.  [Lat.  Jlos  (genit.  Jloris)  =  a  flower, 
and  suff.  -ist;  Fi.  Jleuriste ;  S]).  fiorista.] 

1.  One  who  cultivates  flowering  plants ; 
one  who  deals  in  flowers. 

"  Mauy  vfCTe  JlorUta,  thftt  knew  not  the  true  use  of  a 
flower,"  — Brozflne;  Vulgar  Errov/ra,  pt.  li.  (Epist. 
Dedic.) 

*  2.  One  who  writes  a  flora,  or  account  of 
plants. 

flor-odn',  s.  [Yv.  jlmron,  froni^ur  =  a  flower.] 
A  bordel"  frorked  with  flowers.    ■ 

*  flor'-u-lent,  a.  [Lat.  JloruUntus,  fr.  Jlos 
(genit. ".^ofis)  =  a  flower.]  Flowery,  blossom- 
ing. 

\      '•  It  does  one  good  to  visit  that  Jlortdent  village."— 
6.  Johnson  :  Nat.  BUt.  of  the  Eattem  Borders,  1  152, 

flor'-^,  O"    [Fleury.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Vain. 

"  The  woi^  'flory  conceited  chap," — '  hafflius  gentle,' 
.  .  .  began  to  be  buzzed  about."— Scott  .•  Redgauntlet, 
let.  xli. 

2.  Her.:  [Fleury]. 

flos,  s.    [Lat.  =  flower.]    (See  the  compounds.) 

flos  Adonis,  s. 

Bot. :  An  old  name  for  AdmiU  autumnalis. 

flos  ferri,  5. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Aragonite.  It  occiu-s  in 
coralloidal  forms  in  iron  ore. 

flos  succinic  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Succinellite  (q.v.). 


flds'-cu~lar,  flos'-cu-lous,  a.  [Lat.  Jlos- 
cuhis  =  a  little  flower, "a  floweret.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  little  flowers. 

"  The  outward  pai't  is  a  thick  and  camous  covering, 
and  the  second  a  dry  unAjlosculous  coat." — Brovme. 

2.  Bot. :  Used  specially  of  the  Composite 
plants  as  bearing  many  florets. 

flos-cu-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  Jloscuhis  =  a  little 
flower,  and  nan't.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Flos- 
culariidifi  (q.v.).  The  species  are  found  ad- 
hering to  aquatic  plants,  such  as  Confervpe, 
Ceratophyllum,  &c. 

flos-cu-liir-i'-i-dse.    flds-cu-lar-i-se'-a, 

s,  pL'  [Mod.  Lat.  Jlosculari(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee,  or  neut.  pi.  -tea.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Rotifera,  order  Sessilia. 
They  are  distinguished  by  having  bent  spini- 
form  teeth  at  the  orifice  of  the  oesophagus. 

flos'-cule,  flos'-cu-Ius  (pi.  flos'-cu-H),  s. 

1.  Sing. :  A  floret. 

2.  PI. :  [Feosculi]. 

flos'-cu-li,  s.  pi.   [PL  of  Lat.  Jlosculus  =  a  little 
flower^  a  floret.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  Florets  (q.v.). 

flds'-cu-16^e^  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  Jlosculosiis.'i 

Bot.  :  Bearing  or  having  many  flosculi  or 
florets. 

flosh  (1),  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  Ger.  Jlosse 
=  a  trough  in  which  ore  is  washed.] 

Metal. :  A  hopper-shaped  box  in  which  ore  is 
placed  for  the  action  of  the  stamps.  The 
side  of  the  box  has  a  shutter,  which  is  raised 
or  lowered  to  allow  the  ore  to  escape  when  it 
has  acquired  the  desired  flneness. 

flosh  (2),  s.    [Floss  (2),  s.} 

flosh-silk,  a.  [Floss-silk.] 

floss(l),  s.  [Cf.  Gei.Jluss,  Jloss=a.  stream,  from 
Jliessen  =  to  flow.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  small  stream  of  water. 

2.  MetaU. ;  Fluid  glass  floating  in  a  puddling- 
furnace. 

floss-hole,  s. 

Metallurgy : 

1.  A  hole  at  the  back  of  a  puddling-furnace, 
beneath  the  chimney,  at  which  the  slags  of 
the  iron  pass  out  of  the  furnace. 

2.  The  tap-hole  of  a  melting  furnace. 

floss  (2),  s.  [Ital.  Jloscio;  O.  Fr.  ^osc7tc= flaccid, 
soft,  weak,  from  Lat.  JVuxus  =  fluid,  from  Jiuo 
=  to  flow.  1 

1.  A  downy  substance  observed  on  the 
husks  of  certain  fruits. 

2.  Untwisted  filaments  of  the  finest  silk, 
used  in  embroidery  or  satin,  &c. 

3.  The  leaves  of  the  reed  Canary-grass. 

"  No  peraone  shall  cut  beiit  nor  pull  floaa  iu  time 
comming,  before  the  first  of  Lammas  yearly." — Barry  : 
Orkney,  App.,  p.  467. 

floss-silk,  s.  The  exterior  soft  envelope 
of  a, silkworm's  cocoon;  the  ravelled  downy 
silk  broken  off  in  the  [filature.  It  is  carded 
and  spun  for  various  purposes. 

floss-yam,  s.  Yarn  spun  from  the  Jloss- 
silk  (q.v.). 

*  flos-si-f  i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  Jlos  =  a  flower, 
and/acto  =  to  make.]  A  flowering;  an  ex- 
pansion or  opening  of  flowers  ;  florification. 

*fl6s'-sy,  a.  [Eng.Jloss;  -y.]  Light, downy; 
like  floss- silk. 

"In  B.  Jiossy  cloud  of  muslin,  lace,  aud  gauzy  rib- 
bons."— Jfre.  Stowe :  Dred,  ch.  xL 

flot,  s.    [Float,  s.] 

Min.  :  (See  extract). 

"The  word  'fiot'  la  a  miner's  term  for  ore  lying 
between  the  beds,  or  at  certain  deQuite  horizons  iu 
the  strata.  Iu  text-books  fiots  are  geueTally  called 
'flats'  or  'flattiugs.'  They  are  of  two  kuids,  (i) 
those  connected  with  '  croas-veius :'  (2)  those  con- 
nected with  courses  of  dun  limestone." — /,  R.  Dakyns, 
in  Nature,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  473. 

*fl6'-ta,  s.  [Sp.]  [Fleet,  s.]  A  fleet ;  specif, 
a  fleet  of  Spanish  ships  which  formerly  sailed 
every  year  from  Cadiz  to  Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico, 
to  transport  to  Spain  the  productions  of 
Spanish  America. 

"  What  euvied jtom  bore  so  fair  a  freight?  " 

Shenstone:  To  Lord  Temple,  Elegy  xvi. 


* flot'-age,  float-age,  s.  [Eng.Jloat;  -age; 
Ft.  Jlottage.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  floating. 

2.  That  which  floats  upon  the  sea  or  a  river. 

flot'-ant.  float-aut,  ».  [Fr.  Jlotiant,  pr.  par. 
ofjlotter  =  to  float.] 

Her. :  Flying  or  streaming  in  the  air,  as  a 
bird  or  a  banner ;  applied  to  a  bird  it  is  the 
same  as  Disclosed  (q.v.). 

flo-ta'-tion.  *  floa-ta'-tion,  c,.  [Eng.  Jloai ; 
-ation.\ 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  floating. 

2.  The  science  of  floating  bodies. 

"We  maile  some  experiments  iu  flotation,"— Mac- 
miUan's  Magazine,  Oct.  1881,  p.  422. 

If  (1)  Plane  or  line  ofjlotation :  The  plane  or 
line  in  which  the  horizontal  surface  of  a  fluid 
cuts  a  body  floating  in  it. 

(2)  Stable  Jlotation:  The  floating  of  a  body  in 
such  a  way  that  it  cannot  easily  be  overturned. 
This  stability  arises  when  the  metacentre  is 
just  over  the  centre  of  gravity. 

flot'-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  Jloat ;  •ative.']  Capable 
of  floating  ;  having  floating  power. 

"So  that  the  jacT<et  may  have  sufficient  fiotative 
power  to  carry  its  la&d.."— Knight :  Diet,  of  Mechanics  ; 
fl.v.  Floaiing-dock. 

*fl6te  (1),  v.t.    [Float,  v.'] 

flote  (2),  v.t.    [Fleet,  u.]    To  skim. 

"  Such  cheeses,  good  Cialey,  y&fioted  too  nigh." 

Tv^er. 

*  flote  (1),  *  flo'-ter,  *  float-er,  s.  [Float, 
s.]  The  same  as  Float,  s.,  and  Floater,  s. 
(q.v.). 

flote-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  A  grass.  (1)  Glyceria  Jluitans,  (2) 
Alopeourus  geniculatus,  (3)  Poa  aquatlca. 

*  flote  (2),  s.  A  crowd  or  gathering  of  people  ; 
a  company. 

"  Hatz  feryed  thyder  hya  iayrs  flote." 

Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems:  Pearl,  944. 

*  flot'-er-3^,  «.    [Floatery.] 

fld-til'~la,  5.  LSp.j  dimin.  of  Jlota  =  a  fleet 
(l-v.).]  "A  little  fleet ;  a  fleet  of  small  vessels. 

flot'-sam,  flot'-son,  a.  [Eng.  Jloat,  and  suff. 
same.] 

Law  :  A  term  applied  to  goods  lost  In  ship- 
wreck, and  left  floating  on  the  waves.  Such 
goods  belong  to  the  Crown,  or  its  nominee,  if 
no  owner  appears  within  a  year  and  a  day 
after  it  has  been  taken  possession  of.  [Jetsam.] 

"  Flotsam  is  where  goods  continue  swlmmiug  on  the 
surface  of  the  •wa.\Qn."—Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i., 
ch.  8. 

^flotte,  v.i.    [Float,  u] 

*  flot'-ten,  pa.  par.  or  w.  [Flote  (2),  v.] 
Skimmed,  as  milk. 

*flot-ter,  v.i.    [Flutier.] 

flo^9e  (1),  v.i.  &  (.  [Sw.  6.\al.Jkima  =to  dip, 
plunge.] 

A,  Intrans. ;  To  plunge,  dash,  or  throw  one- 
self about ;  to  make  violent  or  rapid  move- 
ments of  the  limbs  ;  to  struggle,  to  flounder. 

"And  flies  aloft,  Bud flounces  roimd  the  pool." 

Thomson:  Spring,  432. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  throw  violently. 

'■  Kb  ia flounced  thence  into  the  Ben."— Smith  :  Lives 
(ff  Bighwaymen,  li.  821. 

floiln9e  (1),  s.  [Flounce  (1),>  v.i  A  sudden 
jerking  movement  of  the  body  or  limbs ;  a 
plunging  or  floundering  about. 

floiin9e  (2),  v.t.  [Flounce  (2),  s.]  To  deck 
out  or  adorn  with  flounces ;  to  attach  flounces 
to. 

"  She  -was  flounced  aud  furbelowed  from  head  to  foot  ; 
every  ribbou  was  crinkled,  aud  every  part  of  her  gar- 
ments iu  curl."- Addison  :  Spectator. 

floihlpe  (2),  s.  [Formed  by  change  of  r  to  I, 
from  Mid.  Eng.  Jrounce  =  a  plait  or  wrinkle, 
from  0.  F.  Jroncer,  fronser  =  to  plait,  fold^ 
wrinkle.]  [Frounce.]  A  narrow  piece  or  slip 
of  cloth  sewed  to  a  petticoat,  dress,  &c.,  with 
the  lower  border  hanging  loose  and  spreading. 
"  But  thou,  vain  man,  beguiled  by  Popish  shows, 
Doatest  on  ribtaida,  flounces,  furbelows." 

Gay :  Eclogues ;  The  Espousal. 

floiin9ed,  a.  [Eng.  Jlou7ic(e)  (2),  s.  ;  -ed.] 
Adorned  or  furnished  with  flounces. 


bSil,  b^;  p^t,  j^^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.     ph  =f. 
-clan. -t-lan  =  Shan,    -tion, -sion  =  shun ;  -tion, -f  ion  =  zhiin.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious=shus.    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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flouncing— flourislied 


fl6^9'-ing, 75r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [FL0UiJCE(2),  v.] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  pcirticip.  adj. :    (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  furnishing  with 

flounces  ;  a  flounce. 

floiiii'-der,  "'  flown-dur,  s.  [Sw.  fiundra  ; 
cogn.  with  Dan.  Jlynder ;  Icel.  JlyTullira;  the 
nanje  is  probably  derived  from  its  floundering 
or  flapping  about.] 

1.  ZooL:  P?«(essa^J(S.  a  flatfish  belonging 
tc  the  family  Pleurouectidfe.  It  resembles  the 
p  lice,  but  has  paler  spots  :  there  are  only 
.small  grains  at  the  salient  line  of  the  head ; 
thei'e  is  a  rough  button  all  along  its  dorsal  and 
anal  flns,  and  the  lateral  line  has  bristling 
scales.  It  occurs  in  the  British  seas,  the 
Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  It  occurs  also 
in  the  brackish  water  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
and  even  ascends  to  where  the  water  is  fresh. 
The  flounder  is  eaten,  but  is  much  inferior  in 
taste  to  the  plaice.  It  is  called  also  the  Fluke 
or  Flook. 

"  Flounders  iiihiibit  every  imi-t  of  the  British  sea."— 
Pennant:  Zoology:  The  Flounder. 

2.  Boot-making  :  A  slicking  tool  whose  edge 
is  used  to  stretch  leather  for  a  boot-front  in  a 
blocking  or  crimping  board. 

floun'-der,  v.i.  [A  nasalized  form  of  Dut. 
jlodderen  =  to  dangle,  flap,  splash  about. 
{Wedgwood.y] 

1.  Lit.:  To  struggle  or  make  violent  move- 
ments "With  the  limbs,  as  when  stuck  in  mire ; 
to  roll,  toss,  or  tumble  about. 

"  His  Bteed  aovf  fiounders  in  the  brake  ; 
Now  Eiiiks  his  bnrge  upon  the  lake." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  33, 

2.  Fig.  :  To  struggle  along  with,  difficulty, 
as  though  walking  through  a  bog. 

"  He  pluneed  for  seiise,  but  found  no  bottom  there. 
Yet  wrote  ajxdjloundered  on  iu  mere  despair." 

Po2}e  :  Dunetad,  i.  120. 

flour,  *  floiire,  *  floirre.  s.  [The  same 
■word  as/oiyer  (q.v.)  ;  Ft.  jletir  ;  Sp.  Jlor.] 

1.  The  finely  ground  meal  of  wheat  or  other 
grain ;  specif,  the  finer  part  of  wheat  meal 
separated  by  bolting. 

"  Then  studious  she  prepares  the  choiceat  fiour." 
rope :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  iL  426. 

2.  The  flue  soft  powder  of  any  substance  : 
as,  fix)iir  of  emery. 

flour-lDeetle,  s. 

E)itom. :  A  beetle,  Tenehrio  moUtor. 

flour-bolt»  s. 

Mill.  :  A  gauze-covered  revolving,  cylin- 
drical frame  or  reel,  into  which  meal  or  chop 
from  the  stones  is  fed,  in  order  to  have  the 
flour  sifted  through  and  separated  from  the 
offal.  The  cylinder  is  large  and  long,  and  its 
axis  is  usually  inclined  ;  the  bolting-cloth 
with  which  it  is  covered  is  of  diflerent  gi-ades 
of  fineness,  the  meshes  at  the  reception  end 
being  closer  than  towards  the  discharge.  The 
mattei-s  x^assing  through  at  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  length  are  of  different  grades,  and 
are  kept  separate. 


flour-box» 


A  dredging  or  dredge-box. 


flour-cooler,  s. 

Mill. :  A  chamber,  trunk,  or  machine  in 
■which  meal  from  the  stones  is  placed  to  cool,  or 
is  stirred  by  a  blast  before  arriving  at  the  bolt. 

flour-dredge,  flour-dredger,  s   A 

flour-box  or  dredge-box. 

flour-dresser,  s,  A  hollow,  stationary, 
inclined  cylinder  or  frame  covered  with  wire- 
cloth  of  different  degi-ees  of  fineness,  64,  GO, 
38,  and  16  meshes  to  the  inch,  the  finest  being 
at  the  upper  end.  Within  the  cylinder  is  a 
reel  whose  rails  are  covered  with  brushes, 
which,  in  their  revolution,  act  against  the  in- 
terior wire  surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  meal 
is  conducted  within  the  cylinder  by  a  spout 
or  hopper,  and  is  thus  rubbed  through  the 
wire  meshes,  the  flnest  at  the  top,  the  next  at 
the  succeeding  grade,  and  so  on.  The  various 
qualities  are  collected  in  the  separate  parti- 
tions of  the  box. 

flour-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding  and 
sifting  flour.  Explosions  in  flour-niills  are 
due  either  to  the  rapid  combustion  of  finely 
divided  flour  diffused  through  the  air,  caused 
by  a  spark  given  off  by  the  too  close  contact 
of  the  stones,  or  to  the  ignition  of  a  mixture 
of  air  with  gases  produced  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  flour. 


flour  of  mustard,  s.  The  seeds  of  mus- 
tard, dried,  powdered,  and  sifted. 

flour-packer,  5.  A  machine  for  com- 
pactly filling  barrels  or  bags  with  flour.  It  is 
usually  a  follower  or  piston  which  presses 
upon  the  flour,  but  in  some  cases  the  flour  as 
it  falls  into  the  barrel  is  continuously  packed 
by  a  spiral. 

flour-sifter,  s.  A  domestic  sieve  for 
separating  lumps  or  accidental  impurities 
from  the  flour  of  the  bin  or  barrel. 

flo^r,  v.t  &  i.    [Flour,  s.] 

A.  Traiisitive : 

*  1.  To  grind  and  bolt :  as,  To  flour  wheat. 
2.   To  cover  with  flour;   to  sprinkle  flour 
upon. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  become  covered  ■with  a 
floury  substance. 

"  'With   ordinary  care    in    operation,  the   prepareil 
quicksilver  does  not  sicken  or  Jiour  through  the  dele- 


*  floure,  *  flouren,  v.i.    [Flower,  v.l 

floiLred^  a.  [Eng.  fiour,  v.  ;  -ecL]  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  finely  granulated  condition  of 
quicksilver,  produced  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent by  its  agitation  during  the  amalgamation 
process. 

floiir'-et,  *  flour-ette,  s.  [0.  Fr.  fl/)rete, 
fliirette;  Fr.  Jleurette ;  dimin.  of  Jleur  =  a 
flower.]    A  little  flower,  a  floweret. 

"  Nought  ^clad  in  silk  was  he, 
But  alle  in  tloures  and  in  Jtourettes." 

Romaunt  of  the  Jtose,  890. 

*  fl^^'-ing,  pr.  ijar.,  a.  &  s.    [Flowering.] 

flour -isli,  *  flor-esh,  *  flor-ische,  *flor- 
ish,  *  flor-ishe,  *  flor-issh-eu,  ^  flor- 
ysh,  *  flor-schyn,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  flem-is- 
sant,  pr.  par.  of  fleiirir  =  to  flourish,  from 
Lat.  floresco,  incept,  of  floreo  =  to  flower,  to 
bloom,  from ^os  (genit.  floris)  =  a  flower  ;  Sp, 
&  Port,  fiorecer.} 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  thrive  ;  to  be  in  vigour ;  to  grow 
vigorously  or  luxuriantly. 

"  The  figetree  shal  not  florUshe." — Wycliffe:  Hahak- 
kuh  iii.  17. 

2.  To  be  in  a  prosperous  state  ;  to  be  pros- 
perous ;  to  increase  in  wealth,  honour,  or 
happiness  ;  to  thrive,  to  prosper. 

"  In  his  days  ahall  the  righteoufljtourwA." — Ps.  Ixxii.  7, 

3.  To  be  at  the  height  of  power,  honour, 
fame,  or  excellence. 

"  In  our  schooDrooks  we  say 
Of  those  that  held  their  heads  above  the  crowd 
They  Jtourishcd  then  and  then." 

Tennyson :  Brook,  11. 

4.  To  grow,  to  increase,  to  thrive. 

"  Patriots,  alas  !  tlie  few  that  have  been  found 
■Where  most  they  flourish  upon  English  ground." 
Cowper :  Table  Talk,  336,  337. 

5.  To  use  florid  language  ;  to  indulge  in 
flowers  of  rhetoric  and  highly  embellished 
diction. 

"  They  dilate  sometimes,  and^urisA  long  uponjlittle 
incidents,  and  they  skip  over  and  but  lightly  touch 
the  drier  part  of  their  theme."—  Watts :  Logic. 

■^"  6.  To  boast,  to  vaunt,  to  brag. 

*  7.  To  describe  various  figures  ;  to  move  in 
fantastic  shapes  or  figures. 

8.  To  make  bold  and  fanciful  strokes  in 
writing. 

*  9.  To  brandish  a  sword. 

"  To  him  th&t  flourished  for  her  with  hia  sword." 
Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 

II.  Music : 

1.  To  play  in  a  bold,  dashing  style  with 
numerous  oraamental  notes. 

2.  To  sound  a  flourish  or  fanfare. 

"  Why  do  the  emperor's  irum-peia  flourish  thus." 
Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  Iv,  2. 

B.  Transitive  : 

*  1.  To  adorn  with  floral  beauties. 

"  How  God  ahnyghti  of  hia  grete  grace 
llt\.th  flourished  the  erthe  ou  every  aide," 

Lydgate  :  Minor  Poems,  p.  "8. 

*  2.  To  cause  to  thrive,  prosper,  or  expand ; 

to  develop. 

*  3.  To  adorn  with  flowers  or  florid  orna- 
mentation, 

"' Floryschyn  bokys.    Flora."'— Prompt.  Parv. 

*4.  To  ornament,  set  out,  or  improve  ia 
any  way. 

"A  castel  v^l flourished  witli  coi'uelles." 

/HcJtard  Ce£ur  dv  Lion,  1,342. 


*  5.  To  adorn  with  figures  of  needlework ; 
to  embroider. 

*  6.  To  work  with  a  needle  into  ornamental 
figures. 

"AU  that  I  shall  say  will  l>e  hut  like  Ijottoma  of 
thread  close  wound  u]),  which,  with  a  good  needle, 
l>erhai)a  may  l>e  jiourished  into  large  works.  —Dacon  : 
War  with  Spain. 

7.  To  move  in  quick  circles  or  figures  ;  to 
swing  about  in  the  hand  ;  to  brandish. 
"  My  sword,  I  say,  old  Montague  is  come, 
AuA  flour ishes  hia  blade  in  spite  of  me." 

Shakesp.  :  Jtomeo  &  Juliet,  L  1. 

*  8.  To  embellish  or  adorn  ■with  flowers  of 
rhetoric  or  highly-flown  language. 

"  The  lalwurs  of  Hercules,  though  flourished  with 
such  fabulous  matter,  yet  notably  set  forth  the  con- 
sent of  all  nations  and  ages  iu  the  approbation  of  the 
extirimting  and  debellatiug  monsters  and  tyrants. " — 
bacon.    {Johr\xon.\ 

*  9.  To  colour  ;  to  varnish  or  gloss  over. 

"  To  bring  you  thus  together,  'tis  no  sin 
Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  title  to  him 
Doth  j?0Krisft  the  deceit," 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  1. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
flourish,  to  thrive,  and  toprosper:  ^*To  flourish 
expresses  the  state  of  being  that  which  is 
desirable ;  to  thrive  tlie  process  of  becoming 
so.  In  the  proper  sense  flourish  and  thrive 
are  applied  to  the  vegetation :  the  former  to 
that  which  is  foil  grown  ;  the  latter  to  that 
which  is  in  the  act  of  growing  :  the  oldest 
trees  are  said  to  flxiurish,  which  put  forth  their 
leaves  and  fruits  in  full  vigour ;  young  trees 
thrive  when  they  increase  rapidly  towards 
their  full  growth.  Flourish  and  thrive  are 
taken  likewise  in  the  moral  sense  ;  prosper  is 
employed  only  in  this  sense  :  flourish  is  said 
either  of  individuals  or  communities  of  men  ; 
thrive  and  prosper  only  of  individuals.  To 
flourish  is  to  be  in  full  possession  of  the 
powers,  physical,  intellectual,  and  incidental ; 
an  author  fl^urislies  at  a  certain  period  ;  an 
institution  flourislies  ;  literature  or  trade  fiou- 
rislies ;  a  nation  flourishes.  To  thrive  is  to 
carry  on  one's  concerns  to  the  advantage  of 
one's  circumstances  ;  it  is  a  term  of  faniiUar 
use  for  those  who  gain  by  positive  labour  :  the 
industrious  tradesman  thrives.  To  prosper  is 
to  be  already  in  advantageous  circumstances  : 
men  prosper  who  accumulate  wealth  agreeably 
to  their  wishes  and  beyond  their  expecta- 
tions."   {Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

flour'-ish,  s.    [Flourish,  v.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  flourishing  condition ;  a  state  of 
Ijrosperity. 

"  Rome  waa  in  that  flourish  that  Saint  Austin  de- 
sired to  see  her  in." — Howell.    ( Webster.) 

*2.  Showy  or  ambitious  splendour;  bravery; 
show;  ostentation. 

"  I  called  thee  then  -va-in  flourish  of  my  fortune  ; 
I  called  thee  then  poor  shadow,  painted  queen," 
Shakesp.  :  Jiichard  III.,  iv.  i. 

*  3.  Ostentatious  embellishment ;  far-fetched 
elegance  or  floridness  of  diction. 

"  By  a  flourish  of  fine  words  they  devise  shifts,  eva- 
sions, audjuatiflcations."— /*.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  62. 

4.  A  figure  formed  by  strokes  or  lines  fan- 
cifully drawn ;  elaborate  ornamentation  by 
means  of  lines  or  strokes. 

"They  were  intended  only  for  ludicrous  ornaments 
of  nature,  like  the  flourishes  about  a  great  letter  that 
signify  nothing,  but  are  made  only  to  delight  the  eye." 
— More:  A tUidote  against  Atheism. 

5.  A  brandishing  or  flourishing  about,  as  of 
a  sword  in  the  hand ;  a  waving  about. 

II.  Millie: 

(1)  The  execution  of  profuse  but  unmeaning 
ornamentation  in  music. 

(2)  The  old  English  name  for  a  call,  fanfare, 
or  prelude  for  trumpets  or  other  instruments 
together  or  alone. 

"  Then  the  fierce  tiaxnitet  flourish 
From  earth  to  heaven  ai'ose," 
Macaulay  :  Battle  of  tiie  Lake  il^iUus,  xxxvL 

(3)  The  preparatory  cadenza  for  "tuning 
the  voice,"  in  which  singers  formerly  indulged 
just  before  commeacing  their  song.  {Stainer 
dt  Barrett.) 

*  flour-ish-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  flouHsh ;  -a&fe.] 
Blooniing  ;  attractive. 

"  More  fallible  iu  their  certainty  than  flourishable 
iu  their  bravery." — Adams:  Works,  i.  217. 

flour'-ished,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Flourish,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb), 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Ordinary  Langv,age : 
(1)  Adorned  with  flourishes  or  fanciful  orna- 
mental strokes. 


f^te.  ftit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre  ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


floiirisher— flower 
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(2)  Adorned  with  flowers  ;  flourishing. 

"  Each  beauteous  flower 
Halu'd  high  tixeir  Jtourisfied  beads." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  699. 

2.  Her. :  Adorned  with  trefoils,  fleur-de-lis, 


FLOURISHED  CROSSES. 

&c.     Also  called  FLEtrRY,  Flort,  Floretty, 
or  Flury. 

flour'-ish-er,  s.     {E^n^.  flourish ;  -^.1 

1 1.  One  who  flourishes  or  is  in  a  state  of 
prosperity. 

"They  count  him  of  the  green  haired  eld,  they  may, 
or  in  his  flower? 
For  not  our  greatest  fiourither  can  equal  him  in 
power."  Chapman  :  Homer ;  Iliad. 

t  2.  One  who  flourishes  or  brandislies  about 
a  sword,  &c. 

*3.  One    who  makes  use  of  flourishes  or 
florid  language. 

"He  was  not  an  orator,  as  commonly  understood— 
that  is,  uoi  a.  fiourlsher ;  but  all  his  speech  was  fluent, 
easy,  and  familiar."-— A".  North  :  Life  of  Lord  Keener 
North. 

flour -ish-mg,  *  flor-ish-ing,  pr.  par.,  u., 
&  s.     [Flourish,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <&  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C  As  substantive : 

1.  The  state  of  prospering  or  being  in  a 
prosperous  condition. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  waving  or  brandishing  about, 
as  a  sword. 

flour'- ish-ing-ly,    *  flour-ish-ing-lye, 

adv.    [Eng.  flourishing;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  flourishing  or  prosperous  manner ; 
prosperously. 

2.  With  flourishes  or  ostentation ;  ostenta- 
tiously. 

*flour-on,*flour-oon,  *flowr-omi,  s.  [O. 

Fr.  floron,  fleuron.}   A  little  crown  ;  a  coronet. 
'■  So  were  theflowrouns  of  his  coromie  white," 

Cliaucer  :  Legend  of  Good  If  omen,  220. 

*  flo^-y,  a.     [O.  Fr.  flori,  Jlouri.] 

1.  Covered  with  flour. 

2.  Covered  with  or  full  of  flowers  ;  flowery. 

*' I  fell  upon  that^wi-ji/ flaght." 

Old  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Pearl,  67. 

*  flout,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Dut.  fluyten  ;  Dut.  fiuiten 
=  to  play  the  flute,  to  jeer ;  O.  Dut.  fluyt ; 
Dut.  fl;iLit  =  a  flute.] 

A.  Trails.  :  To  mock,  to  jeer,  to  insult ;  to 
treat  with  contempt. 

"  Let  him  perceive  how  ill  we  brook  hia  treason : 
And  what  ofTeuce  it  is  to^uf  his  friends." 

Skakcsp.  :  I  Henri/  ''J'.,  iv.  1. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  jeer,  to  sneer ;  to  behave 
with  contempt  or  mockery.   (Followed  by  at.) 

' '  Though  nature  hath  given  ua  wit  to  flouf  at  fortune, 
hath  not  fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to  cut  off  this  argu- 
ment ?  "Shakesp. :  As  Vou  Like  It,  i.  2. 

*  flo&t,  s.  [Flout.]  A  jeer,  a  sneer,  a  word  or 
act  of  contempt ;  an  insuU.. 

"The  subsequent  reflections,  flouts,  and  jeers." — 
Slmftesbury :  Mixcell.  Reflect.,  Misc.  v.,  c.  2, 

*  floiit'-age,  s.    The  act  or  practice  of  floiit- 

ing.  tlout.s. 
■    "  For  want  of  flatterers,  he  commends  himself  to 
the  jtoutflffc  of  hia  own  family."— Ben  ./omon.-  Every 
Man  out  of  hit  Humour.    (Character  of  the  Persons.) 

*  floute,  *  flowte,  *  floyte,  «.    [Flute,  s.] 

*  flout-en,  *  flowt-yn,  v.i.    [Flute,  v.] 

'  flo^t'-er,  s.  [Eng.  flout;  -er.]  One  who 
flouts,  jeers,  or  sneers  ;  a  mocker. 

.  Btjlouter 

'*fl^t'-mg,  pr.  par.,a.y  &  s.    [Flout,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  A&pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  mocking  or  sneer- 
ing; a  sneer,  a  jeer. 

flouting-stock,  s.    A  butt. 

"  I  was  treated  as  a  nothing,  a  flouting-stock." — 
Godwin  :  Mandeville,  i.  2^. 


*  flout'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flouting;  -ly.]  In 
a  sneering,  jeering,  or  mocking  manner ; 
mockingly ;  sneeringly. 

flow,  *  flow-en,  *flow-ycl,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S. 
fldwan ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vlreijen;  Icel.  fl6a; 
O.  H.  Ger.  flawen  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  flceen,  flonwen; 
Lat.  pluit  =  it  rains,  pluvia  =  rain  ;  Gr.  wXeo), 
ttAwo)  (pleo,  plod)  =  to  swim,  to  float ;  Russ. 
pluite  =  to  sail,  to  float ;  Sansc.  phi  =  to  swim, 
to  navigate.     (Skeat.)2 

A,  Intrarisitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Langitage : 

1.  To  move  along  an  inclined  plane  or  de- 
scending ground  by  the  operation  of  gravity, 
and  with  a  continual  change  in  the  position  of 
the  particles  or  parts,  as  a  fluid ;  to  run  or 
spread  as  water  ;  to  stream. 

"He  caused  waters  to  ^tow  out  of  the  rock." — Isaiah 
xlviii.  21. 

2.  To  run,  to  be  continually  moving ;  as 
opposed  to  standing. 

3.  To  move  or  circulate  in  the  arteries. 

"  Princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek." 

Sliakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

4.  To  rise ;  opposed  to  e&&. 

"  The  river  hath  thrice  itouretZ,  no  ebb  between." 
Sluikesp.  :  2  Henry  I K,  iv.  i. 

5.  To  melt,  to  become  liquid. 

"  Oh  that  thou  would'flt  rend  the  heavens,  that  the 
moxmtaiuD  migiit  jtow  down." — /aaiaft.  Ixiv.  1. 

*  6.  To  melt  away  ;  to  disappear. 

"His  goods  aballftow  away."— /oJi  xx,  28. 

7.  To  be  poured dowallke  a  fluid  ;  to  stream. 

"The  moonlight jtom»iff  over  all." 

Longfellow :  LandlorcCs  Tale. 

8.  To  hang  loosely  ;  to  wave. 

"  In  tresses,  braided  gay,  the  marble  waved. 
Flowed  in  loose  robes,  or  thin  tmnsparent  veils," 
Thomson :  Liberty,  ii.  309,  310. 

9.  To  proceed,  to  issue,  to  come  out. 

"  I'll  use  that  toneue  I  have :  if  -wit  flow  from  it 
I  shall  do  good.        Stiakesp. :  Wlnier^s  Tale,  ii.  2, 

10.  To  be  poured  out  in  abundance  :  to  de- 
scend abundantly. 

"  Flow,  flow,  you  heavenly  blessings  on  her  !" 

Shakesp, :  Cytnbeline,  iii.  5, 

*  11.  To  be  descended. 

"He  did  not  flow  from  honourable  sources," 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iv.  3. 

12.  To  glide  or  run  along  smoothly,  without 
asperity  or  harshness. 

"This  discourse  of  Cyprian,  and  the  flowers  of 
rhetorick  in  it,  shew  him  to  have  been  of  a  great  wit 
orA  flowing  eluquence." — Hakewill:  On  Providence. 

*  13.  To  write  fluently,  smoothly,  and  pleas- 
antly to  the  ear. 

"  Oh,  could  I  fl(yw  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  ns  it  is  my  theme." 

Denham. :  Cooper's  Hill,  189,  190, 

*  14.  To  abound,  to  be  full  or  crowded,  to  be 
copious. 

"  Then  shall  oiu-  names 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  I".,  iv.  8. 

*  15.  To  collect  or  come  together ;  to  meet. 
"The  nations  shall  aoi  flow  together  any  more  to 

him." ~ Jeremiah  Ii.  44. 

11.  Med. :  To  discharge  blood  in  excess  from 
the  uterus. 

■*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  overflow,  to  inundate,  to  cover  with 

water. 

"Watering  hops  is  scarce  practicable,  unless  you 
have  a  streamat  band  to  yioi*  the  ground." — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

2.  To  cover  with  varnish. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  flow, 
to  stream,  and  to  gush:  "Flow  is  here  the 
generic  term ;  the  two  others  are  specific 
terms  expressing  different  modes  :  waters  may 
flow  either  in  a  large  body  or  in  a  long  but 
narrow  course  ;  they  stream  in  a  long  narrow 
course  only  :  thus  waters  flow  in  seas,  rivers, 
rivulets,  or  in  a  small  pond  ;  they  stream  only 
out  of  spouts  or  other  channels :  they  flow 
gently  or  otherwise  ;  they  stream  gently,  but 
they  gush  with  a  force."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

flow,  s.    [Flow,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  flowing ;  a  stream  or 
current  of  water  or  other  liquid. 

"  Some,  from  the  diurnal  and  annual  motion  of  the 
earth,  endeavour  to  solve  the  flows  and  motions  of 
these  aeas." — Browne :  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  The  rise  of  a  tide,  as  opposed  to  the  ebb. 

"The  ebb  of  tides,  and  their  mysterious  flow." 
Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  clxii. 

*  3.  A  rising  to  greatness. 

"Know  the  ebbs 
And  flows  of  State."       Ben  Jonson  :  The  Fox,  ii.  1, 

4.  A  stream  of  diction  ;  fluency  or  copious- 
ness of  words.     (Tennyson :  Isabel,  20.) 


5.  Abundance,  plenty,  copiousness. 

"  Treasures,  that  can  ne'er  be  told. 
Shall  bless  this  land  by  my  rich  flow." 

JBeuum.  &  Flet.  :  False  One.  iii.  2. 

6.  Any  gentle,  gradual  movement  or  pro- 
cedure of  thought,  diction,  music,  &c.,  re- 
sembling the  quiet,  steady  movement  of  a 
river  ;  a  gentle  flowing  or  stream. 

"  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul." 

Pope  :  Sat.  i.  128. 

7.  A  flow-bog,  a  quicksand. 

"He  shall  stable  his  steed  in  the  Kelpie's  flow." 

Scott :  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xviii. 

flow-bog,  flow-moss,  s.  A  peat-bog, 
the  surface  of  which  rises  and  falls  with  every 
increase  or  decrease  of  water  from  rains  or 
springs. 

flow-dike,  s.  A  small  drain  for  carrying 
off"  water. 

"  To  construct  flow-dikes,  and  to  make  such  leading 
drains  as  shall  be  judged  proper  for  the  benefit  of  the 
property." — Sai-v.  Banffs.,  App.  p.  3L 

*  flow'-age,  s.     [Eng.  flow  ;  -age.]    The  act  of 
flowing';  the  state  of  being  flowed. 

"^flow'-and,  a.     [Old  pr.  par.  of  ^w  (q.v.),] 
Unstable,  fluctuating,  uncertain,  wavering. 
'■  He  was  flowand  in  his  aihide."—BeUenden€  :  Livy, 
p.  49. 

fl<$^'-er,  *floure,  s.     [0.  Fr.  flour,  fl^r;  Fr. 
fl£ur,  from  Lat.  flos  (genit.  flxyris)  =  a  flower ; 
fioreo  =  to  bloom,  to  flower.]    [Flour,  s.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(2)  In  popular  language  the  union  of  gaily- 
'  coloured  leaves  or  petals  of  a  plant  ;  a  bloom, 

a  blossom. 

"  Party-coloured ^wers  of  white  and  red." 

Bryden :  Pdtamon  &  Arcite,  i.  195. 

2.  Figuratively 

(1)  An  ornament ;  an  embellishment. 

"  The  exceUent  flowers  of  rhetorick  in  it  shew  him 
to  have  been  a  sweet  and  powerful  orator." — Hakewill : 
On  Providence. 

(2)  The  most  excellent  or  valuable  part  of 
anything ;  the  quintessence. 

"  The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  the 
Psalms  do  more  briefly  contain. "—i/ooftcr  :  Ecclea. 
Polity. 

(3)  That  which  is  most  distinguished  for 
anything  valuable  ;  one  who  is  the  ornament 
of  his  class. 

"  But  thus  to  risk  our  Border  flovKr 
In  strife  against  a  kingdom's  power." 

Scoti :  Lay  of  tJte  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  27. 

(4)  The  prime ;  the  early  or  flourishing  part 
of  life  or  manhood. 

"  He  was  in  the  pryme^uiw  of  his  youth."— .Orcndc  .• 
Quinttis  Curtius.  lo.  147. 

*(5)  Fine  grain,  flour. 

"  Utie  flowers  of  grains,  mixed  with  water,  will  make 
a  sort  of  ^\VLe."—ArhiUhnot :  On  Aliments. 

(6)  (PI.) :  Menstrual  discharge.  (Levit.  xv.  24.) 

II,  Technically : 

"^1.  Chem.  (PI):  Bodies  of  a  powdery  or 
mealy  consistence  or  form,  especially  if  this 
has  been  produced  by  sublimation.  Example, 
Flowers  of  Sulphur,  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  Sublimed  Sulphur  (q.v.). 

2.  Bot. :  A  developed  terminal  bud  enclosing 


PARTS  OF  FLOWER. 
L  {a)  Section  of  Primula,  showing  gamosepalous  calyx 
gamopetalous  corolla,  and  syncarjKius  pistil ;  (6)  Anther  ' 
(e)  Ovary,  style,  and  stigma;  [d)  Section  of  ovary 
showing  ovules.  2.  la)  Wmow-pistillate  flower  ;  (b) 
Willow— staniinate  flower.  3.  (a)  Section  of  Butter- 
cup, showing  aposepalous  calyx,  apopetalous  corolla, 
and  apocarpous  pistU  ;  (6)  Stamen,  fiJament,  and  an- 
ther ;  (c)  Pollen ;  id)  Single  carpel  (highly  magnified) 
showmg  stigma  and  ovnle  enclosed. 

the  or^ns  of   reproduction   by  seed.     The 
earlier  botanists  limited  it  to  the  corolla  of  a 


boil,  b^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  ^hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  tWn.  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    ph  =f, 
-Clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.     -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c!  =  b?l,  d«L  * 
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plant,  but  Lmneeus  extented  it  to  include  the 
calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistil.  The  two 
last  are  the  only  essential  parts.  This  is  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term.  The  manner  in 
which  its  parts  are  arranged  is  called  their 
aestivation,  and  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  other 
parts  are  generally  believed  to  be  transformed 
leaves  arranged  upon  a  branchlet  ;  but  many 
writers  consider  the  petals  to  be  transformed 
stamens.  The  arrangement  of  flowers  upon  a 
branch  or  stem  is  called  Inflorescence  (q.v.). 

^  The  term  Flower  of  Constantinople,  or 
Flower  Constantinople,  is  a  translation  of  the 
old  name  Flos  constantinopolitanns,  given  to 
the  plant  now  called  Lychnis  Chalcedonica.  It 
is  named  also  Flower  of  Bristowe.  (Prior,  in 
Britten  &  Holland.)  The  Flower  of  the  Axe  is 
l.obelia  urens,  found  in  England  only  near 
Axminster  in  Devon  ;  the  Flower  of  Crete  is 
Ulesembryanthemuni  Tripolium ;  and  Flower  of 
Jove,  Lychnis  Flos  Jovis ;  Flower  of  Four 
Hours,  Mvrahilis  dichotoTiia ;  Flowers  of 
Heaven,  a  fuTigal,  Nostoc  cceruleum ;  and 
Flowers  of  Tan,  ^thalium,  a  gasteromycetons 
fungal.  It  is  so  called  from  its  growing  upon 
tan.  It  can  creep  to  the  distance  or  height  of 
several  feet,  as  if  endowed  with  will. 

3.  Print. :  Ornamental  types  or  blocks  for 
borders  of  pages,  cards,  and  the  like. 

flower-animals,  s.  pi 

Zool.:  Anthozoa. 

flowGr-T>earing»  a.  Bearing  or  produc- 
ing flowers. 

flower-besprinkled,  a.  Thickly 
sprinlded  or  adorned  with  flowers. 

"It  looks  like  sLjlovier-besprinkled  meadow." 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

flower-bud,  s.  A  bud  which  develops 
into  a  flower,  as  distinguished  from  one  which 
does  so  into  leaves. 

flower-clock,  ». 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Floral-clock  (q.v.). 

flower  -  cro\med,  i*.  Crowned  with 
flowers. 

flow^er-de-Us,  s. 

Bot.  t&  Her. :  The  same  as  Flowee-de-luce 
(q.v.). 

flower-de-luce,  s.  A  bulbous  iris ;  an 
old  English  name  for  the  more  common 
species  of  Iris,  such  as  Iris  germanica,  &c. 

"  Cropp'd  are  tha  flower  de  luces  in  your  arms," 
Shakesp. :  1  Henry  V/.,  i.  1. 

%  Yellow  Flower-de-luce  :  Iris  Pseudacorus. 

*  flower-enwoven,  a.  Entwined  with 
flowers. 

"  Sometimes  in  crowds  diatress'd  ;  or  if  retir'd 
To  secret  wiuiMng  flower-entooven  bowers." 

Thomson  ;  Spring,  1,058,  1,059. 

flower-fence,  s, 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Poinciana. 

^  The  Barbadoes  Flower -fence  is  Poinciana 
pidchernma  [Barbadoes]  ;  the  Bastard  Flower- 
fence  the  genus  Adenanthera. 


flower-garden,  s.  A  garden  or  part  of 
a  garden  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers. 
It  is  generally  laid  out  in  beds,  sometimes 
with  siTiJiU  aitificial  ponds,  rockeries,  &c. 

"Observhig  that  this  manure  produced  flowers  in 
the  field,  I  made  my  gardener  try  those  shells  in  my 
jlower -garden,  and  I  never  saw  better  carnations  or 
flowers," — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

flower-gentle,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  same^as  Floraiiour  (q.v.); 
(2)  The  genus  Amaranthus,  especially  the  A. 

spinosns. 


flOwer-head,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  kind  of  inflorescence  in  which 
numerous  florets  are  inserted  into  a  broad  re- 
ceptacle, a  capitulum  (q.v.). 

flower-inwoven,  a.  [Flower-enwoven.] 

*  flower  -  klrtled,      it.         [Flowery- 

KIRTLED.J 

flower-maker,  s.  A  maker  of  artificial 
flowers. 

flower-month,  &. 

1.  Gen. :  Any  month  in  any  country  in 
which  flowers  are  most  abundant ;  the  Eng- 
lish May. 

2.  ■'^pec.  :    The    month    Anthesterion,    the 


eighth  of  the  Attic  year,  corresponding  nearly 
to  our  February  ;  so  called  because  that  time 
was,  in  that  country,  the  season  of  flowers. 
"Never  fell  snch  fragrance  from  the  Jlower-Tnonth's 
rose-red  kirtle 
As  from  chaplets  on  the  bright  friends'  brows  who 
slew  their  lord."  A.  0.  Swinburne  :  Athens. 


flower-piece,  ; 

flowers. 


A  picture  representing 


flower-pot,    s,      A    flaring    earthenware 

vessel  to  hold  a  plant  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  soil  for  its  growth. 

"  Young  particularly  recjuested  that  the  messengers 

might  be  ordered  to  examine  the  Bishop's^ower-pots." 

— Macaulay  :  HUt.  Eng. ,  ch.  xviii. 

flower-rent,  s.  A  species  of  tenure, 
more  common  on  the  Continent  than  in  Eng- 
land, though  some  instances  of  it  are  to  be 
found  in  this  country.  By  it  flowers,  prob- 
ably, as  Grimm  suggests,  with  a  symbolic 
meaning,  were  delivered  to  the  feudal  lord,  in 
lieu  of  military  service. 

"We  may  compare  with  the  Jlower-rents,  in  which 
Grimm  {Dettt.  Myth.)  saw  a  heathen  practice  continued 

into  Christian  times,  our  English  instances  of  ancient 
rents  in  the  shape  of  white  bulls,  Ac." — Ellon :  Origins 
of  Eiifftish  ITistory,  p.  409. 

flower-show,  s.  An  exhibition,  generally 
for  competition,  of  flowers,  plants,  vegetables, 
&c. 

flower-stalk,  s. 

Bot. :  The  peduncle  supporting  the  flowers 
in  a  plant. 

flower-work,  s.  Natural  or  artificial 
flowers  arranged  f6r  ornament. 

fl6^-er,  *  flour-en,  *floure,  flouri,  v.i. 
&■  t.  [O.  Fr.  fiorir,  fiurir ;  Fr,  Jleurir,  from 
Lat.  fioreo  =  to  bloom,  to  flower ;  fios  (genit. 
Jloris)  =  a  flower.] 

A.  Intransitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1,  To  be  in  flower,  to  be  in  blossom,  to 
bloom,  to  blossom,  to  put. forth  flowers. 

"  Immortal  Amarant  .... 

Flowers  aloft,  shading  the  fount  of  life." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  357. 

*  2.  To  flourish,  to  thrive,  to  grow. 

"  The  othre  byeth  ase  iae  yere,  thet  wel  Houreth  ine 
^<iA%." —AyenhitB,  p.  28, 

*  3.  To  be  in  the  prime  or  spring  of  life  ;  to 
flourish. 

"This  cause  detained  me  all  my  flowering  youth." 
Shakesp.  :  1  Bevry  VI.,  ii.  5. 

*  4.  To  froth,  to  ferment ;  to  mantle,  as  newly 
bottled  beer. 

"If  the  liquor  come  close  to  the  stopple,  it  cannot 
•pXa-jTiox  flower."— Bacon:  Natural  History,  §810. 

*  II.  Fig. :  To  come  as  cream  from  the  sur- 
face. 

"  If  you  can  accept  of  these  few  observations,  which 
have  flowered  off." — Milton. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  ornament  or  embellish  with  artificial 
or  imitated  flowers. 

*  2.  To  cause  to  blossom  or  bloom. 

' '  Mr.  A.  F.  Barrow  flowered  this  fine  species  at  Chia- 
wick." — Gardenem'  Clironicle,  No.  410,  p.  601. 

*  fl6w'-er-age,  s.  [Eng.  flon-er  ;  -age.\  State 
of  flower  ;  "flowers  in  general. 

"  Blosaomless  flowerage  of  aea-foam." 

Swinburne  :  Ereclheus,  805. 

fl6\l?''-ered,  a.     [Eng.  flower;  -ed.] 

1.  Embellished  with  figures  or  imitations  of 
flowers. 

"In  hlxiQ  flowered  velvet  and  gold  tissue."— iraZpofe  .■ 
Anecdotas  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  sheep,  when  they  be- 
gin to  become  scabby,  and  to  lose  their  wool. 

flow'-er-et,  *  flour-ette,  s.    [O.  Fr.  fiorete, 
Jturette;  Ft.  fleurette,  dimin.  of  0.  Fr.  flor,  fluri; 
Fr.  fleur  =  a  flower.]    A  little  flower  ;  a  floret. 
"Daisies  leave  uo  fruit  behind 
When  the  pretty  flowerets  die." 

Wordsworth :  Foresight. 

*fl6V-er-ful,  a.  [Eng.  flower;  -/wi(0-] 
Abounding  in  flowers. 

fl6^-er-i-ness,  s.     [Eng.  flowery;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  state  of  being  flowery  or 
abounding  in  flowers. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  state  of  being  flowery  or 
abounding  in  flowers  of  speech  ;  floridness  of 
diction. 

fl<J^-er-mg,  *  floilr'-ing,  pr.  par.,  u..,  &  s. 

[Flower,  v.\ 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb), 
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C.  As  iiibstantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  bearing  flowers. 

IT  As  a  rule  plants  flower  in  a  ratio  inverse 
to  that  of  their  luxuriance  of  growth .  When  a 
plant  flowers  it  exhausts  itself.  If  an  annual 
or  biennial  it  tends  to  die,  if  a  perennial  it  re- 
quires some  time  to  recover  itself. 

*  2.  The  act  or  state  of  fermenting  or 
frothing ;  fermentation. 

"  They  become  dull,  and  the  drink  dead,  which  ought 
to  ha.ve  a.  little  flouring."— Bacon  :  JfaturalHist.,  §312. 

flowering-ash,  s. 

Bot. :    The   genus   Ornus. 
species  is  Ornus  europcea. 

floTfrering-fem,  flowery-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  Osmunda  regalis,  formerly  called  Filix 
florida  or  F.  florescens. 

flow^ering-flags,  s.  pi. 
Bot.  ,-  A  name  for  the  Iridaceae 

flowering-plants,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Plants  bearing  flowers  of  the  normal 
type— viz.,  having  a  calyx,  a  corolla,  stamens, 
and  one  or  more  [listils,  or  at  least  the  last  two ; 
phanerogamous  plants,  sexual  plants.  The 
assemblage  contains  the  Rhizogena,  Endogens, 
DictyogeilJ?,  Gymnogens,  and  Exogens. 

flowering-rush,  s. 

Bot. :  Butomus  umbellatus. 

fl<JV-er-less,  a.     [Eng.  flower;  -less.] 

Ord.  Lang.  c&  Bot. :  Destitute  of  or  with- 
out flowers. 

"  An  herbe  he  thought  flourelesse,  all  greene." 

Chaucer:  Dream,  1,862. 

flowerless-plants,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Plants  of  comparatively  low  organiza- 
tion not  possessing  flowers  but  only  fructifica- 
tion ;  cryptogamic  plants,  asexual  plants.  The 
assemblage  contains  the  Thallogens  and  Acro- 
gens  (q.v.). 

fl^w'-er-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  jlowerless; 
■ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  flower- 
less,  or  without  flowers. 

fl<S^-er-y,  *flour-ie,  ^  flowr-ie,  *flour-y, 

s.  &  a.     [Flng.  flower  ;  -y.] 
A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Abounding  with  flowers  or  blossoms. 
"Flowrie  bancks  with  silver  liquor  steepe." 

Spenser:  Daphnaidd, 

2.  Adorned  with  flowers,  real  or  artificial. 

"O'er  his  fair  limbs  d,Jlowery  vest  he  threw." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  iii.  596. 

3.  Abounding  with  fiowers  of  rhetoric  ; 
fiorid  ;  highly  figurative  ;  as,  flowery  language, 
a,flx)wery  style. 

*  4.  Pleasant,  agreeable. 

"Though  the  path  he  treadfl 
Be  rlowery,  and  he  sees  no  caiise  of  fear. 
Death  and  the  iiains  of  hell  attend  him  there." 

Cowper :  Prugre&s  of  Error,  547. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  The  translation  by  an  English 
wit  of  Flor^al,  the  eighth  month  of  the  French 
republican  year.  It  began  on  April  20  and 
ended  on  May  20. 

flowery-kirtled,  «.  Adorned  with  gar- 
lands of  flowers. 

"  My  mother  Circe,  with  the  Syrens  three, 
Amidst  the  fiowery-kirtled  Naiades." 

Milton  :  Comus,  254. 

flow'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Flow,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. .  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Moving,  as  a  stream. 

"  My  grace,  a,  flowing  stream,  proceeds 
To  wash  your  filthiness  away." 

Cowper  :  Olney  Hymns,  lill, 

2.  Abounding,  copious. 

3.  Fluent,  smooth  :  as,  style  or  language. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  moving,  as 
a  fluid ;  flow. 

flowing-furnace,  s. 

Founding :  Another  name  for  the  cupola  for 
melting  iron  in  foundries. 

flowing-sheets,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  The  position  of  the  sheets,  or  lower 
corners  of  the  principal  sails,  when  they  are 
loosened  to  the  wind,  so  as  to  receive  it  into 
their  cavities,  in^a  direction  more  nearly  per- 
pendicular than  when  they  are  close-hauled, 
although  more  obliquely  than  when  the  vessel 
is  sailing  before  the  wind. 


f^te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     £e,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


no  wingly— fluey 


.&«3 


flow'-Jng-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  flowing  ;~  -Vy.l  In 
a  flowing  manner ;  abundantly,  copiously, 
fluently. 

flow'-Sng-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flawing ;  -Tiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flowing;  fluency, 
copiousness. 

*  flowk,  s.    [Fluke.] 

fl<5ifrk'-WOrt,  s.  [^Provinc.  Eng.  for  fluke.  So 
called  because  it  is  supposed  to  cause  flukes 
in  sheep.  ] 

Bot :  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris.  (Prior ;  Britten 
&  Holland.) 

flOW-moE^,  s.  [Eng.  fl^w,  and  moss.]- A  watery 
moss  ;  morass ;  a  flow-bog. 

"There  waana  muckle  ^winossin  the  shaw,  if  we 
took,  up  our  quarters  right."— Scott  ;  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxvlii. 

flown,  -pa.  ;par.  or  a.    [Fly,  v,\ 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Gone  away  fled. 

*  2.  Puffed  up,  inflated. 

"  When  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wonder  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  i.  502. 

*  fl^^  ~ret-r^,  s.  [Eng.^wrei ;  -r^/.]  Carved 
work  in  imitation  of  flowers. 

"  Nor  was  all  this  flovrretry  and  other  celnture  on 
the  cedar  lost  labour,  because  concealed." — Fuller: 
A  Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iii.,  ch,  6. 

i  fl^^-rfe,  a.    [Flowery.] 

flowrle  cole,  5.  The  cauliflower.  (Lyte; 
BHtten  <&  Holland.) 

iloic,  s.    [Floss  (2),  s.]    The  down  of  animals. 

"  They  dress  It  [their  nest]  all  over  with  down  fea- 
thers, or  flne^o*.' — i*.  Bolland  :  Pliny,  pt.  i.  p.  288. 

'^fl^Jte,  a.    [Flute,  s.] 

flii'-a-vil,  8.  [Etyra.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from 
Lat'^wo  =  to  flow.] 

Cliem,  :  When  gutta  percha  is  boiled  with 
absolute  alcohol,  two  substances  are  dissolved, 
Alban  CgoHaoO,  which  melts  at  160° ;  and 
Fluavil  C20H32O,  which  is  separated  from 
Alban  by  being  soluble  in  cold  alcohol. 
Fluavil,  au  amorphous  resin  which  melts  at 
50°  and  becomes  liquid  at  100°  to  110°.  Fluavil 
is  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  carbon 
disulphide. 

flu'-can,  a.    [Flookan.] 

flu'-^er-me,  s.    [Eng.,  kcfluor;  Lat.  cerium; 
and  suff.  -ine  (Min.)'] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Fluocerite  (q.v.). 

*flflc-tir-er-oiis,  a.  [Jja.t.fluctus  =  a.  wave, 
fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ous.}    Producing  or  tending  to  produce  waves. 

*"  fl&C -tion,  s.    [Fluxion.  ] 

*  fliic'-tion-ist,  s.    [Fluxiokist.] 

*  fluc-ti'-son-oiis,  a.    [Lat.fluctus  =  a  wave, 

san.o  =  to  sound,  and   Eng.  adj.  suff.   -ous.] 
Sounding  like  waves. 

*  fllic-tU-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  fluctuable  ; 
-ity.}    Capability  of  or  liability  to  fluctuation. 

*  fluc'-tu-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  fluctiio  =  to  float 
about,  and  Eng.  -able.}  Capable  of  or  liable 
to  fluctuation. 

*  fluc'-tu-an-9y,  s.  [Lat.  fluctuans,  pr.  par. 
of  fluctuo  =  to  float  about]    Fluctuation. 

"Partly  by  innate  fluctuancy.''~-Qauden:  Tears  of 
the  Chwrch,  p.  222. 

*  flflc'-tu-ant,  a.  \La.t.  fluctuans,  pr.  par.  of 
flttctuo  =  to  float  about.] 

1.  Floating  on  the  waves. 

"Whether  it  'iie  fluctuant  as  the  ark  of  Noah." — 
Bacon:  0/ Leaminff,  iu 

2.  Moving  about  like  a  wave  ;  fluctuating, 
wavering,  unsteady. 

"How  is  it  possible  for  any  mau  to  be  at  rest  In 
this  fluctuant  wandering  humour  and  opinion?' — 
L'Estrange. 

fliic'-tu-ate,  v.i.  &  t.     [Lat.  fiuduatus,  pa.  par. 
of  fluctuo  =  to  float  about ;  fluctus  =  a  wave  ; 
fluo  =  to  flow.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  move  hither  and  thither  as  wave  or 
water  in  a  state  of  agitation. 

"So  sounds,  BO  fluctuates  the  troubled  aea." 

King:  Jiajinus,  or  tTte  Favourite. 


2.  To  float  backwards  or  forwards,  as  with 
the  motion  of  water, 

3.  To  be  unsteady  or  unsettled :  as,  The 
price  of  stocks  fluctuates. 

"Great  'Western fluctuated  a  little,  and  was  finally 
about  the  same  aa  yesterday." — Daily  Telegraph,  Aug. 
23,  1883. 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  doubt  or  irresolution ; 
to  be  undecided ;  to  hesitate  ;  to  waver. 

"The  tempter  ...  to  passion  moved, 
Fluctttatea  disturbed,"    Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  668. 

*  B.  TraTis. :  To  cause  to  move  or  roll 
about,  as  a  wave. 

"  And^uc(iMi(e  all  the  still  perfume." 

Tennyson  :  In  Memoriam,  xcv.  56. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  fluc- 
tuate and  to  waver :  "To  fluctuate  conveys  the 
idea  of  strong  agitation  :  to  waver  that  of  con- 
stant motion  backward  and  forward  :  when 
applied  in  the  moral  sense,  to  fluctuate  desig- 
nates the  action  of  the  spirits  or  the  opinions ; 
to  waver  is  said  only  of  the  will  or  opinions  : 
he  who  is  alternately  merr^  and  sad  in  quick 
succession  is  said  to  be  fluctuating ;  or  he  who 
has  many  opinions  in  quick  succession  is  said 
to  fl^ictuate ;  but  he  who  cannot  form  an 
opinion,  or  come  to  a  resolution,  is  said  to 
waver."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

fluc-tu-a'-tlon,  s.    [1.3,1.  fluctuatio,  from  flUfC- 
t^mtus,  pa.  par.  of  fluctux) ;  Fr.  fluctuation.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  motion  like  that  of  the  waves  ;  an 
alternate  rise  and  fall :  as,  .The  fluctuaiions  of 
the  sea. 

2.  A  rising  and  falling  suddenly ;  unsteadi- 
ness :  as,  dL  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  stocks. 

3.  Hesitation,  wavering,  doubt ;  alternations 
of  hope  and  fear. 

"Mute  register,  to  him,  of  time  and  place, 
And  ■va,Tio^3sflt^ctuatl(ms  lu  the  breast." 

Wordmoorth :  Excursion,  vL 

4.  Change,  uncertainty,  vicissitude. 

"  Good  lack,  we  know  not  what  to-morrow  brings — 
Strange /wc(itaWo»w  o£  all  human  things  1 " 

Cowper :  Epistle  to  Joseph  Bill. 

II.  Med.  :  The  perceptible  motion  conveyed 
to  pus  or  other  fluids  when  the  adjacent  parts 
are  subjected  to  pressure  or  percussion. 

*  fluc'-ta-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  fluctv(o)  =  to  float 
about;  'Eng.  ad,j.  suff.  -ous.]  Pertaining  to 
the  waves ;  flowing. 

*flud'-er,  *flud'-der,  s.  [A  variant  of  flutter 
(q.v.).]    Hurry,  bustle,  fuss,  confusion. 

flue  (1),  s.     [A  corruption  of  ^w(e  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  passage  for  the  conveyance  of  the  vola- 
tile results  of  combustion  from  the  fireplace 
to  the  open  air,  or  into  another  passage  ;  a 
smoke-duct,  a  chimney ;  one  of  a  cluster  of 
smoke-ducts  in  a  stack  of  chimneys. 

2.  A  passage  in  a  wall  for  the  conveyance  of 
heat  from  one  part  of  a  building  to  another. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mus. :  One  of  the  divisions  of  organ- 
stops,  so  called  because  the  sound  is  produced 
by  the  wind  passing  through  a  fissure,  flue, 
or  wind-way,  and  striking  against  an  edge 
above. 

2.  Steain-eng.  :  A  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  caloric  current  through  a  boiler,  to  heat 
the  surrounding  water.  It  is  usually  secured 
in  the  sheets  of  the  fire-box  and  smoke-box 
respectively,  as  in  the  locomotive. 

flue  -  boiler,  s.  A  steam-boiler  whose 
water  space  is  traversed  by  flues,  that  is,  a 
tube  in  which  the  heated  gases  are  conveyed. 
There  are  several  varieties,  as  drop-flue,  mul- 
tiple-flue, retum-flue,  &c. 

flue  -  brushy  s.  A  cylindrical  brush  of 
wire  or  steel  strips  used  to  clean  the  scale  and 
soot  from  the  iniirior  of  a  flue,  to  lay  bare  the 
metallic  surface. 

flue-cleaner,  s, 

1.  A  brush  of  wire  or  steel  slips,  era  scraper 
to  clean  the  surfaces  of  steam-boilers. 

2.  A*  device  by  which  a  jet  of  steam  may 
occasionally  be  projected  along  a  boiler  flue  to 
blow  oiit  the  scale  of  soot. 

flue-hammer,  s. 

Coopering :  One  whose  peen  has  a  working 
edge,  the  length  of  which  is  in  the  plane  of 
the  sweep  of  the  hammer.  It  is  used  in  flar- 
ing one  edge  of  each  iron  hoop  to  enable  it  to 
fit  the  bulge  of  the  cask.    [Peen.] 


flue-plate,  s.  A  .plate  into  which  the 
ends  of  the  flues  are  set. 

flue-scraper,  s.  An  implement  having 
circular  or  spiral  blades  to  scrape  the  soot 
and' scale  from  the  fire-surface  of  flues  of 
steam-boilers. 

flue-surface,  s. 

Steam-eng.  :  The  area  of  surface  of  the 
boiler  which  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
flame  and  heated  gases  after  they  have  left  the 
fire-chamber  or  surface.  The  heating-surface 
of  a  boiler  is  made  up  of  the  fire-surface  and 
flue-surface, 

flue  (2),  3.  [Btym.  doubtful,  pes-haps  only  a 
variant  of  ^cfc  (2)  (q.v.).]  Soft  down  or  fur, 
such  as  may  float  in  the  air ;  fluff. 

flue,  v.i.    [Flue  (1),  s.\ 

Carp. :  To  expand  or  splay,  as  the  jambs  of 
a  window. 

fl^-el'-len,  flu-el'-lin,  flu-eV-l^g,   ff. 

[Wei.  fluellen,  from  lysiau  Llewellyn  =  Llewel- 
lyn's flower ;  Prior  derives  it  from  Dut.  flUf 
wecUn  =  downy,  velvety.] 

Bot. :  Veronica  officinalis,  and  some  other 
species  of  the  genus. 

TT  LinaHa  spuria  and  h.  Elatine  are  both 
popularly  known  as  Female  Fluellin, 

fld'-el-lite,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  fluorine j  aZumi- 
7iiu7n,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  transparent  mineral,  composed  of 
fluorine  and  aluminium.  It  is  white  in  colour, 
vitreous  in  lustre,  and  has  a  hardness  of  3. 
It  is  found  at  Stennagwyn  in  Cornwall,  but  is 
rare.    (Dana.) 

*  flu''-eii9e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fluens,  pr.  par, 
of^«o=toflow.] 

1,  A  stream. 

"  With  flitencEB  of  sweetest  water  rinse." 

Chajyman  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xvl.  224. 

2,  The  same  as  Fluency  (q.v.). 

"  He  is  conceited  to  have  a  voluble  and  smart  ^u< 
ence  of  tongue."— i/iifon  ;,  Animadversions  on  the  Jie- 
TRomtrants  Defence.    (Pret) 

flu'-en-9Sr,  a.  [Lat.  fluentia,  from  fluens,  pr. 
par.  of  fluo  =  to  flow  ;  Fr.  fluence.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fluent  or  flowing 
freely  and  smoothly,  without  harshness  or 
asperity. 

2.  Readiness,  copiousness. 
"Fervency,  fxeedora, fluency  of  thought." 

Cowper :  Table  Talk,  7oe. 

*  3.  Affluence,  abundance. 

"  Thoaelwho  grow  old  vlth  fluency  and  ease." 

Sandys :  Paraphrase  qf  the  Pialmi. 

flu'-ent,  a.  &  $.  [Lat.  fluens  (genit.  fluentis), 
pr.  par.  of  fluo  =  to  flow,] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Flowing;  liquid;  fluid. 

"It  is  not  malleable  ;  but  yet  Is  not  fluent,  but  atu« 
plfled," — Bacon, 

*  2,  Flowing,  in  motion,  moving,  not  sta- 
tionary. 

"Motion  being  a  jZiten*  thing  .  .  .  it  doth  uotfollow 
that  because  anything  moves  thiB  moment,  It  must  do 
80  the  next."— A'ay  .■  On  the  Creation. 

,3.  Ready  in  the  use  of  words  ;  having  com- 
mand of  a  wide  range  of  language  ;  eloquent. 
"  Fluent  in  words,  and  bold  in  peaceful  councils." 
Howe  :  Fair  Penitent,  iL 

L  Ready  ;  copious  ;  voluble  ;  eloquent. 

"Tha.t fluent  aud  sonorous  elocution  which  was  ia 
hia  family  a  hereditary  gift."— J/acoittow  ;  Hist.  Eng.. 
ch.  XIV.  "  ' 

B.  As  suhstantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. .-  A  stream,  a  current,  a  con- 
fluent. 

"  And  at  fiie  fluents  of  the  ocean, 
Neare  earth's  exbreame  bouuda,  dwelt  with  him." 
Chapman  ;  Symne  to  Venus. 

2.  Math. :  The  variable  or  flowing  quantity 
which,  in  the  modem  calculus,  is  called  the 
function. 

flu'-ent-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  fluent;    -ly.]     In  a 
flue'nt,  ready,  or  voluble  manner ;  with  fluency. 
"  For  the  dragoons,  a  wordy  race  .  .  . 
Spoite  fluently  the  sutler's  tongue." 

Cooper  :  Ver-  Vert,  3. 

*  flu -ent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fluent;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fluent ;  fluency. 

"  The  fiuentness  aud  conaiatencie  of  time  has  not 
this  inconvenience." — Mounta^ite  :  Devoute  Essayea 

pt.  U..  tr.  xii.,  §  3. 

flu'-ey,  a.  [Eng.  flue  (2),  a.;  -y.]  Like  flue 
or  fluff ;  downy,  fluffy. 


b6ai,  b^;  p6iit,  j6^1;  oat,  5ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  tbin.  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.    ph  =  C 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -?ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d«L 
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fluff— fluocliromie 


fluff  (1),  s.    [Onomatopoetic]    A  puff  of  wind. 

"  I'm  flure  an  ye  wama  a  fish  or  something  war.  ye 
could  never  a'  keepit  a«  fiuff  o'  breath  in  tlie  body  o' 
ye  in  aneath  the  loch."— 5t  Patrick,  iii.  31. 
^  Fluff  in  the  pan : 

il)  The  explosion  of  powder  in  the  lock-pan 
of  a  gun  without  causing  the  piece  to  go  otf ; 
a  flash  in  the  pan. 
(2)  Fig. .  A  failure. 

flufif-gib,  s.     A  squib, 

'\Fluff-[fihs,  disturbing  the  king's  peace  andTdisarm- 
ing  hie  soldiers. '~iSco«  .■  Jtob  Roy,  ch.  xxxi. 

fluff  (2),  s.  [Flue  (2),  s.]  Light  down  or  fur ; 
flue  ;  light  flocculent  matter  ;  nap. 

fliif'-i!y,a.   [Eug.  >t/(2); -i/.]  Like  fluff" ;  com- 
posed of  fluff  or  light  flocculent  matter  ;  fluey. 
"  And  she  seemed,  in  her  white  fluffy  dress. 
Like  a  bud  I  must  stroke  and  caress." 

Ilildu.  among  the  Broken  Gods  (1876),  126. 

*  flu'-gel-mlin,  s.    [Fugleman.] 

flug'-ge-a,  5.  [Named  by  Willdenow  after 
John  FlUgge,  a  German  cryptoganiic  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacese.  The 
bark  of  Fhtggea  virosus  intoxicates  fish.  The 
berries  of  F.  leucopyrus,  an  Indian,  and  F. 
(tbyssinicajan  Abyssinian  species,  are  eaten  by 
the  natives. 

flught(ff?t  guttural),  ui.  [Flight.]  To  flutter, 
to  flaunt.    (Scotch.) 

flii'-id,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Jluide,  from  Lat.  Jluidus 
=  flowing,  liquid,  from  Jluo  =  to  flow  ;  Sp.  &; 
Ital.  Jluido.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  parts  easily  separ- 
able ;  consisting  of  particles  which  move  and 
<;hange  their  relative  positions  very  readily ; 
capable  of  flowing  ;  liquid,  gaseous. 

"  The  earth  being  a  mixed  mass,  somewhat  fluid." — 
PaUy :  A'atural  Theology,  ch.  xxiL 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Any  body  not  solid. 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  heat  or  for  a  certain 
degree  of  it,  all  fluids  would  be  frozen." — Paley : 
Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxi. 

II.  Physics :  The  fundamental  property  of 
fluids,  viewed  as  forces,  is  their  equality  of 
pressure  in  all  directions.  The  term  includes 
both  liquids  and  gases. 

"  steam  boilers  or  Bramah's  presses,  or  other  engines 
in  which  fluids  are  in  a  state  of  violent  compression." 
—Prof.  Airy :  Popular  Astronomy  (cth  ed.),  p.  240. 

IF  (1)  Condy's  Fluid:  [Pebmanganate  of 
Potash.] 

(2)  Elastic  fluids : 
Physics :  Gases. 

(3)  Electric  or  Electrical  fluid : 

Elect. :  A  fluid  composed,  in  the  opinion  of 
Symmer,  now  generally  accepted,  of  two 
fluids,  the  positive  and  the  negative.  [Elec- 
tricity.] 

(4)  Imponderable  fluids : 

Physics:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  heat, 
light,  magnetism,  and  electricity.  They  are 
mobile  and  yet,  if  consisting  of  matter,  are  in 
such  a  state  of  tenuity  that  they  possess  no 
perceptible  weight. 

(5)  Magnetic  fluids : 

Magnetism :  Two  fluids  assumed  to  exist. 
They  are  called  respectively  the  north  or 
boreal  fluid  and  the  south  or  austral  fluid,  the 
former  predominating  at  the  North,  and  the 
latter  at  the  South  pole  of  the  magnet.  Some- 
times the  north  fluid  is  called  the  Positive, 
and  the  south  fluid  the  Negative  one. 

(6)  Ponderable  fluids : 

Physics :  Those  possessed  of  weight ;  as 
water  and  hydrogen  gas. 

fluld-oompass,  s. 

Naut.  :  That  in  which  the  card  revolves  in 
its  bowl  floated  in  water  or  alcohol. 

fluid-lens,  >>. 

Optics :  A  lens  in  which  a  liquid  is  impri- 
soned between  circular  glass  discs  of  the 
required  curvatures.  Attempts  to  obtain 
achromatism  have  been  made  by  using  me- 
tallic solutions  and  other  liquids  having  a 
higher  dispersive  power  than  flint  glass. 
Though  several  of  these  liquids  appear  to 
have  given  excellent  results  experimentally, 
they  have  never  been  brought  into  general  use. 

fluid-meter,  s.  A  device  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  fluid  passing  a  selected  point. 
Some  are  driven  by  clock-work  or  otlier  motor, 
others  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid. 


flU-id'-i-t^,  s.  [Fr.fluiditi,  from  fluide(a.  &  s.) 
=  fluid.]  The  state  of  being  fluid — i.e.,  of  being 
either  in  the  liquid  or  tlie  gaseous  state.  In 
the  former  the  body  has  molecules  so  mobile 
in  their  relative  positions  that  it  will  take  the 
form  of  any  vessel  in  which  it  is  placed ;  in 
the  latter  the  molecules  are  nnitually  repel- 
lent, and  the  body  tends  to  diffuse  itself  in  all 
directions  through  the  adjacent  atmosphere. 

"  Keeping  things  in  a  state  of  solution,  that  is  to 
say,  in  a  state  of  fluidity." — Paiey :  Nat.  Theology, 
ch.  xxi. 

*  flii'-id-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.^uwJ;  -ize.]  To  make 
fluid  ;  to  convert  into  a  fluid. 

flu'-id-nesSf   s.       [Eng.  fluid;    -Tiess.]      Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  fluid :  fluidity. 
-  "  Its  fluidness  may  not  proceed  from  the  agitation  of 
the  ambient  air." — Boyle:  Works,  iLb~\. 

flu'-ing,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Expanding  or 
splaying  as  the  jambs  of  a  window.  (Ogilvie, 
Isted.) 

flu'-kan,  a.    [Flucan.] 

fluke  (1),  s.    [A.S.  floe ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  fl^ki.} 
Ordinary  Language  &  Zoology : 

1.  A  flounder  ;  a  kind  of  flat-fish. 

2.  An  hydatid  resembling  a  flounder, 

"  A  little  fluke,  in  general  appearance  much  like  a 
miniature  flounder,  lives  steeped  in  gall  in  the  biliary 
vessels."— IKofson  ,■  Princijilea  &  Practice  of  Physic, 
let.  Ixxiii. 

H  Flukes  are  suctorial  worms,  parasitic  in 
birds,  fishes,  and  other  animals.  They  are 
arranged  in  the  order  Trematoda  (q.v.). 

fluke-worm,  s. 

Zool. :  An  entozoou,  Distoma  hepaticum, 
resembling  a  melon  seed,  found  in  the  gall 
bladder  and  ducts  of  the  sheep  and  other 
ruminants,  and  tending  to  produce  in  them 
the  disease  called  rot. 

fluke  (2),  *  flook,  ■?.  [A  non-nasalized  form, 
from  Low  Ger.  flunk  ~  a  wing,  the  palm  of  au 
anchor;  Dan.  anlcerflig ;  Sw.  ankarfly  =  the 
fluke  of  an  anchor.] 

1.  Naut.  :  The  palm  of  an  anchor.  The 
broad,  holding  portion  which  penetrates  the 
ground.    [Anchor.] 

2.  Mining :  The  head  of  a  charger ;  an  in- 
strument used  for  cleansing  the  hole  previous 
to  blasting. 

3.  Zool. :  One  of  the  two  triangular  divisions 
of  tlie  tail  of  a  whale ;  so  called  from  their  re- 
semblance to  the  fluke  of  an  anchor. 

fluke  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  In  billiards  an 
accidentally  successful  stroke ;  a  stroke  by 
which  the  player  accidentally  gains  a  score  or 
an  advantage  which  he  did  not  play  for  :  hence 
the  word  is  used  for  any  lucky  chance  ;  a 
piece  of  luck. 

"It  is  a  happy /wfte.''—JSiacJ:."  PrinceM  of  TfitUe, 
ch.  xix. 

fluke  (4),  s.  [See  def.]  A  kind  of  potato,  pro- 
bably so  called  from  its  shape.     [Futke,  (1).] 

flAk'-y  CI),  *flook-y,  a.  [Eng./w7c(e)(2) ;  -j/.] 
Formed  like  a  fluke  ;  having  a  fluke. 

"  To  heave  the  flooky  anchors  from  the  sand." 

Jiowe :  Lucan  ;  Pharsalia  it  1,076, 

fluk'-y  (2),  *  fluk-ey,  a.  [Eng.  fluke  (3)  -i/.] 
Distinguished  by  flukes  ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
fluke  ;  obtained  by  chance  rather  than  by 
skill. 

"Bonnor  next  got  a.  flukey  three  to  square  leg."— 
Standard,  Sept.  3,  1882. 

flume,  flum,   flumm.,  s.    [A.S.  fl^im;  Icel.  • 
fliim,  fldm;  M.  H.  Ger.  phlum,  phlowm,  vlum; 
Itiil.  flume  ;  Lat.  flumen.] 
*  1,  A  river. 

"  Quen  Crist  com  to  flum  Jordan. 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  45. 

2.  A  chute  or  penstock,  open  or  covered, 
for  the  passage  of  water  to  a  wheel  or  washer. 
Used  with  water-wheels  and  gold-washers  of 
various  kinds. 

flume-bridge,  flume-stop,  a.  A  fire- 
bridge (q.v.). 

*  flu'-min-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  flumineus,  from  flu- 
men  {^exiiX,.  fliimi-iiis)  =  a  river;  jtwo^toflow.] 

H-  Pertaining  to  rivers ;  abounding  in  rivers ;  well- 
watered. 

flum'-mer-y,  ^  flum'-ar-y,  s.  [Wei.  llymm, 
llymruwd,  from  llymrig  =  raw,  sharp  ;  llymn== 
to  sharpen  or  whet ;  llym  =  sharp,  severe.] 


1.  Lit. :  A  kind  of  food  made  of  flour  or 
meal ;  pap. 

"  There  was  a  farmer  of  my  parish  who  used  to  sup 
upon  wild  ducks  and  flummery."— Goldsmtth  :  Citizen 
of  the  World,  Ivii. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  insipid  or  out  of  place ; 
iiousense,  humbug. 

fiiim.'-mox,  flum-miix,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] To  puzzle,  to  embarrass,  to  hinder,  to 
defeat. 

"He'll  be  what  the  Italians  call  regularly  flum- 
moxed.''—IHckens  :  Piejiwick,  ch.  xxxiiL 

t  flump,  v.t.  [Onomatopoetic  ;  cf.  plurtip.']  To 
put  or  set  down  with  violence. 

"Chairs  were ^wmped  down  on  the  floor," — Thack&~ 
ray :  Paris  Sketch-book,  ch,  v. 

flung,  pret.  Si  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Fling,  v.] 

flunk,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  lazy,  lounging  fellow. 

2.  A  failure  in  or  backing  out  of  any  under- 
taking. 

flunk,  v.i.  [Flunk,  s.]  To  fail,  as  in  a  lesson; 
to  retire  through  fear  ;  to  back  out.    {Avier.') 

flun'-key,  fliin'-ky,  s.  [According  to  Skeat 
the  origin  is  clearly  due  to  Fr.  fl/inquer  =  to 
flank  ;  hence  it  is  equivalent  to  flanker  (q.v.).  J 

1.  A  male  servant  in  livery,  as  a  footman. 

2.  A  mean-spirited,  cringing  fellow ;  a  toady. 

3.  One  who  from  inexperience  is  easily  de. 
ceived  in  buying  stocks  or  shares  ;  an  inex- 
perienced jobber.    (Amer.) 

fluh'-key-dom,  flun'-ky-dom,  s.  [Eng- 
fliinkey  ;  -dora.'] 

1,  Flunkeys  collectively. 

2.  The  position  or  condition  of  flunkeys  ;  the 
domain  or  circle  of  flunkeys. 

"You've  been  off  and  on  lately  het'weea flunkeydom 
and  the  cause," — C.Eingsley:  Alton  to(^  ch.  xxvii 

flun'-key-i^m,  flun'-ky-i§m,  s.  [Eng. 
flU7ilcey ;  -ism.]  The  quality  or  characteristics 
of  a  flunkey  ;  cringing  servility,  toadyism. 

flu-6-,  pref.  [Abbrev.  of  Eng.,  &c.  fluorine.'} 
Having  fluorine  in  its  composition. 

flu-O-bor -ate,  s.     [Pref.  fluo-,  and  Eng.,  &c. 

borate  (q.v,),] 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  Fluoboric  acid  (q.v.), 
with  a  base. 

flu-O-bor-lC,  a.  [Pref.  fluo-,  and  Eng.  boric 
(q.v.).]  Derived  from  or  consisting  of  fluorin 
and  boron. 

fluoboric-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  compound  of  boric  acid  with 
hydrofluoric  acid.  H4BO2F3  or  HBOa+SHF. 
Obtained  by  saturating  water  with  boron  flu- 
oride BF3  ;  the  end  of  the  tube  conveying  the 
gas  being  placed  under  mercury,  and  rooled 
with  ice,  and  then  distilling,  when  an  oily 
fluid  comes  over,  which  chars  organic  sulv 
stances,  and  converts  etliyl  alcohol  into  ethyl 
ether.  The  potassium  salt  c^m  be  obtained  by 
melting  boric  acid  with  potassium  fluoride, 
and  tlie  sodium  salt  by  crystallizing  a  mixture 
of  sodium  borate  with  sodium  fluoride. 

flu-69'-er-me,  s.  [Pref.  fluo-,  and  Eng.,  &c. 
cerihc  (q.v.).] 

Min,  :  A  yellow,  reddish-yellow,  or  brownish 
yellow  mineral,  supjiosed  to  lie  distinct  from 
fluocerite,  to  which  it  is  akin.  Cnnijios.  : 
cerium  17'6 ;  fluorine  10'9  ;  sesquioxide  of 
cerium  66"4  ;  water  4  =  100.  Found  with 
Fluocerite  at  Fiubo,  near  Fahlun,  in  Sweden. 

flu-oy'-er-ite,  s.  [Pref.  fluo-,  and  Eng.,  &c. 
cerite  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  tile-red  or  yellow  translucent  or 
opaque  mineral,  occurring  in  hexagonal  prisms 
and  ])lates,  or  massive.  Hardness  4  to  5  ;  sp. 
gr.  4*7  ;  compos,  cerium  and  fluorine.  Found 
near  FahUin,  in  Sweden.  The  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. 
unites  Fluoceriue  and  Fluocerite. 

flu'-6-ohl6re,  s.    [Pref.  fluo-,  and  Gr.  x^^pos 
{chloros)  =  pale  green.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Pyrochlore  (q.v.). 

flu-6-chrdm'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  fluo,  and  Eug. 
chromic  (q.v.).]     See  the  compound. 

fluochromic-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  The  potassium  salt  of  fluochromic 
acid  is  obtained  by  heating  powdered  potas- 
sium dichromate  K2Cr207  with  excess  of  con- 
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,  centrated  hydrofluoric  acid  in  a  platinum 
dish.  It  forms  red  octohedra,  having  the 
formula  Cr02F-0K. 

flu-d-phos -phate,  s.  [Pref .  fiuo,  and  Eng., 
&c.  pliosphate  (q.V.).] 

Cliem, :  A  compound  containing  a  phosphate 
and  a  fluoride,  as  Apatite,  which  is  phosphate 
of  calcium,  containing  also  fluoride  of  calcium. 

flii'-or,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  flowing,  a  flow  (in  Med. 
a  flux).] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  fluid  state. 

"The  particles  of  fluids,  which  do  not  cohere  too 
strongly,  and  are  of  such  a  smalluess  aa  renders  thQm 
most  susceptible  o£  those  agitations  which  keep  li- 
^iiora  in  djtuor.  are  most  easily  separated  and  rari&ed 
into  vapours." — Newton:  Opticks. 
II,  Technically : 

1.  Med.  :   Menstrual    discharge.      [Fluor 

ALBUS.] 

2.  Mill. :  Tlie  same  as  Fldorite  (q.v.). 

*  fluor-albus,  s. 

Pathol. :  An  old  name  for  the  disease  called 
Leucorrhoea  (q.v.). 

fluor-apatite,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  apatite  containing  an 
abnormally  large  amount  of  fluorine.  The 
Brit  Mils.  CataX.  makes  it  the  same  as  Franco- 
lite  (q.v.)- 

fluor-spar,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Fluorite  (q.v.). 

flu-or-SA'-thene,  s.  [Eng.  Jluor(ene),  and 
(phen)a7ithene  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Ci^B-iq.  An  aromatic  hydrocarbon 
wliich  occm-s  in  the  last  portion  of  the  solid 
hydrocarbon  distillate  from  coal  tar  along 
with  Pyrene,  CigHjo,  and  Chrysene,  C18H12. 
They  can  be  sepai-ated  by  converting  them 
into  picrate  compounds,  by  melting  them  and 
gradually  adding  picric  acid,  or  by  dissolving 
them  in  alcohol.  Chrysene  is  only  slightly 
soluble,  and  mixing  the  solution  with  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  picric  acid,  C6H2(N02)3(OH), 
the  fluoranthene  remains  in  the  mother  liquid 
and  allows  the  mixed  solution  to  crystallize. 
The  picrates  are  decomposed  by  ammonia. 
Fluoranthene  crystallizes  out  of  alcohol  in 
needles,  which  melt  at  109°.  The  compounds 
with  picric  acid,  Ci6Hio"C6H2(N02)3*OHj  form 
orange  needles  which  melt  at  182°. 

flu'-or-at-ed,  a.     [Eng.,  &c.  Jliior  ;  -ated.] 
Cliem. .-    Combined  with  hydrofluoric  acid 
(qv.). 

flu-or-ben -zene,"  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  /luoriine), 
and  benzene  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  CgHsF.  Obtained  by  heating  cal- 
cium fluobenzoate  with  4*3  parts  of  calcium 
hydrate.  It  melts  at  40°,  and  boils  at  180°. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether. 

fiu-or-ben-zd'-ic,  s.  [Eng.  fiuor{im),  and 
benzoic  (q.v.).]     See  the  compound. 

fiuorbenzoic-acid,  s. 

Cliem.:  C6H4F-CO-OH-(l— 3).  Obtained  by 
warming  diazoamido-benzoic  acid  with  fuming 
hydrofluoric  acid.  It  crystallizes  out  of  hot 
water  in  rhombic  piisms  which  melt  at  182°. 
It  can  be  distilled  over  with  steam.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  By  long  boiling  with 
concentrated  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into 
nitrofluorbenzoic  acid.  It  forms  crystalline 
salts. 

flu -or-ene,  s.    \En%.  JIuot  (escence) ;  -ene.^ 

Chem. :  C13H10,  or  H2CC  |  Dipheny- 

C6H4. 
lene  methane.  It  occurs  in  the  solid  hydro- 
carbon, which  distils  between  300°  and  305°  in 
the  distillation  of  coal-tar.  It  can  be  prepared 
by  passing  diphenyl-raethane,  CH3  (C6H5)2, 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  also  by  heating 
diphenyleue-ketone  with  zinc  dust.  Fluorene 
crysta-llizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  colourless 
plates  which  have  a  faint  blue  fluorescence, 
hence  its  name.  They  melt  at  113°,  and  boil 
at  295°. 

flU-or-es'-9eiji,  s.    [Ens.  Jluoresc{ence) ; -ein.] 

Chim.  .    Resorcinol,    phthalein   anhydride, 

r    TT    O       nr    r  H  ^C0-CfiH3(0H)s,Q      q, 

C20H12O5,   or  *^6n4ScO-C6H3(OH)/^'    ^" 

tained  by  heating  five  parts  of  phthalic  anhy- 


dride with  seven  parts  of  resorein  to  200°,  till 
it  forms  a  solid  mass,  which  is  boiled  with 
water,  the  undissolved  part  washed  with 
alcohol,  then  dissolved  in  dilute  caustic  soda, 
precipitated  by  dilute  suljihuric  acid,  and 
extracted  with  ether.  It  is  crystallized  from 
alcohol  HH  a  red  powder,  which  is  decomposed 
at  290°.  It  forms  an  orange  solution  in  alcohol, 
which,  when  diluted  with  water,  gives  a  green 
fluorescence.  Its  soda  solution,  when  dilute, 
shows  a  beautiful  yellow-green  fluorescence. 
When  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  fluorescein  is 
converted  by  bromine  into  Eosiu  (q.v.).  By 
the  action  of  zinc  dust  on  its  soda  solution,  it 
is  reduced  to  fluorescin. 

flu-Or-e8'-9en5e,  s.  [Eng.  Jluor;  -escence.] 
Optics:  A  quality  which  exists  in  the  rays 
of  light  by  which,  in  certain  circumstances, 
they  undergo  a  change  of  refrangibility. 
Hence  certain  solutions  which,  when  viewed 
by  transmitted  light,  are  colourless,  become 
bluish  under  reflei-ted  light.  Fluorescence 
was  discovered  by  Prof.  Stokes  in  1852. 

fiu-or-es'-cent,  a.  [Eng.  fluor;  -esceni.] 
Having  the  quality  of  fluorescence;  pertain- 
ing to  fluorescence. 

fl'ii.-or-€S'-9ill,  *-.  [Eng.  fluorescence);  •in.'\ 
(Chem.) 

Chetn. :  Obtained  by  acting  on  a  solution  of 
fluorescein  in  soda  with  zinc  dust.  On  heat- 
ing, the  solution  becomes  coloiuless ;  it  is 
then  acidified  and  .shaken  with  ether,  which 
on  evaporation  deposits  fluorescin  as  a  colom"- 
less  substance,  which  in  an  alkaline  solution 
oxidizes  fluorescein. 

flu-or-hy'-dric,  a.  [Eng.  Jltwr(im) ;  hydrip- 
gen);  -ic]    See  the  compound. 

fluorhydric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Hydrofluoric  acid,  hydrogen  fluoride, 
fluoride  of  hydrogen,  hydric  fluoride,  HF. 
The  anhydrous  acid  is  obtained  by  neutralis- 
ing in  a  platinum  dish  the  aqueous  solution 
of  hydrofluoric  acid  with  caustic  potash,  and 
evaporating  the  solution.  The  salt,  KF,  crys- 
tallizes in  cubes  ;  when  dissolved  in  water  and 
evaporated  quadratic  tables  of  an  acid,  fluoride 
KP-HF,  crystallize  out,  these,  when  perfectly 
dry,  are  heated  to  redness  in  a  platinum  tube, 
and  decomposed  into  KFHF  =  KF-f  HF.  The 
anhydrous  HF  is  an  extremely  dangerous  sub- 
stance ;  its  vapour  is  very  poisonous,  and  pro- 
duces painful  sores  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  skin.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  which 
boils  at  19*4°.  If  free  from  moisture  it  does 
not  attack  glass.  Its  vapour  density  is  ten, 
that  of  hydrogen  being  one,  showing  that  it 
contains  one  volume  of  fluorine  and  one  volume 
of  hydrogen  in  two  volumes  of  hydrofluoric 
acid.  It  <diars  organic  matter,  and  explodes 
when  mixed  with  turpentine.  It  has  a  very 
great  affinity  for  water,  combining  with  a  hiss- 
ing noise.  The  hydrated  acid  is  prepared  by 
acting  on  fluorspar,  CaF2,  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  in  lead  or  platinum  vessels. 
It  is  heated,  and  the  vapour  condensed  by  a 
freezing  mixture,  or,  if  required  dilute,  is 
passed  into  water.  It  dissolves  most  metals 
except  platinum,  gold,  silver,  and  lead.  It 
can  be  kept  in  gntta  percha  bottles.  It  at- 
tacks silicates  and  etches  glass.  It  is  detected 
by  powdering  the  mineral,  and  placing  it  in 
a  small  lead  dish,  and  adding  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  ;  the  vessel  is  then  covered 
with  a  plate  of  glass,  which  is  coated  with 
wax  on  the  under  side,  on  which  letters  are 
written  by  removing  some  of  the  wax.  On 
heating  the  vessel  the  hydrofluoric  acid  is 
liberated,  and  attacks  the  glass  where  the 
wax  h'is  been  removed. 

flu-or'-ic,  a  [Eng.,  &c.  Jiuor(ine),  &  suflF. 
-ic.  iCIiem.)'] 

Cliem. :  Containing  more  or  less  of  fluorine, 
chiefly  in  the  compound  Hydrofluoric-acid. 

flu'-or-ide,  ».     [Eng.  ptx}riine)  ;  -ide.] 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  fluorine  with  an 
element  or  radical.  Fluorides  give  no  precipi- 
tate with  argentic  nitrate,  as  argentic  fluoride 
is  soluble  in  water. 

1  The  following  are  the  principal  Fluorides: 
Fluoride  of  Ammoimim,  NH4F.  Obtained  by 
saturating  hydrofluoric  acid  with  ammonia, 
and  allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate  over 
quicklime.  It  forms  hexagonal  laminsp,  and 
crystallizes  also  with  one  molecule  of  HF, 
forming  rhombic  crystals  of  NHjF-HF.  Flu- 
oride of  Calcium  :  Fluorspar,  CaF2,  occurs  in 


the  bones  and  teeth  of  animals  in  small  quan- 
tities. Fluoride  of  Boron,  BF3,  is  a  gas. 
Fluoride  of  SilicoVv,  SiF4,  is  a  heavy  colourless 
fuming  gas,  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
fluor-spar  and  sand  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  is  absorbed  by  water,  forming 
silicofluoric  acid,  H.^SiFfi,  and  gelatinous  silica 
is  deposited;  the  tube  should  dip  into  mer- 
cury  to  prevent  it  being  blocked  up.  Fluorides 
are  decomposed  by  chlorine,  and  converted 
into  chlorides.  Soluble  fluorides  give  a  gela- 
tinous precipitate  with  calcium  chloride. 
Many  double  fluorides  have  been  prepared. 

flu'-or-in,  flu'-or-ine,  s.    [Eng.  fiuor;  -in, 
-ine  (Cliem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Symbol  F,  at.  wt.  19.  Fluorine  occurs 
in  Fluorspar,  CaFg;  in  cryolite,  eNaF'AlsFg, 
and  in  topaz  and  apatite.  It  has  been  detected 
in  the  bones,  teeth,  blood,  and  milk.  It  has 
not  been  isolated.  A  gas  was  obtained  by  the 
action  of  iodine  on  silver  fluoride,  AgF,  but 
it  was  probably  an  iodide  of  fluorine.  Fluorine 
in  a  free  state  combines  readily  with  silicon 
and  metals,  therefore  it  attacks  the  tube  in 
which  the  experiment  is  performed  ;  it  decom- 
poses water,  forming  hydrofluoric  acid,  HF. 
Experiments  with  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
AgF  in  tubes  made  of  CaF.j,  yielded  HF,  as 
the  silver  fluoride  could  not  be  sufficiently 
dried.  Fluorine  does  not  combine  with  oxygen. 

flu'-or-ite,  flii'-or,  s.    [Lat. /wor(q.v.),  and 
suff".  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  isometric,  transparent,  or  sub- 
translucent  brittle  mineral,  having  many 
shades  of  colour,  some  specimens  being  white, 
others  yellow,  yet  others  blue  or  green,  or 
more  rarely  red  ;  streak  white.  Compos.  : 
Fluoride  of , calcium— i.e.,  fluorine,  48'7,  and 
calcium,  51  "3  =  100.  Minex'al  phosphorescent 
when  heated.  There  are  two  leading  varieties  ; 
(1)  Ordinary  Fluorite — (a)  cleavable  or  crystal- 
lized, (b)  coarse  to  fine  granular,  (c)  earthy, 
dull,  and  sometimes  very  soft,  (d)  chloro- 
phane  ;  (2)  Antozonite.  No.  (1)  includes  Ra- 
tofkite  (q.v.).  It  occurs  in  veins,  or  more 
rarely  in  beds,  in  metaniorphic  rocks,  or  as 
the  gangue  of  metallic  ores.  It  is  found  in 
the  northern  counties  of  England,  in  Corn- 
wall, and  in  many  foreign  localities.  (Dana.) 
IT  Dana  has  a  fluorite  group  of  minerals, 
comprehending  Fluorite,  Yttrocerite,  Fluo- 
cerite,  and  Fluocerine. 

flii'-or-^d,   s.      [Lat.  Jluor,  and  Gr.  elSos 
(eidos)  =  form.] 

Crystall. :  A  ciystal,  the  superficies  of  which 
is  contained  by  twenty-four  triangles.  The 
name  Fluoride  has  been  adopted  because  tliis 
form  of  crystal  is  common  in  fluorite. 

flu'-or-o-type,  *.    [Eng.  fluor;  0  connective, 
&  Eng.  type.] 

Photog.  :  A  process  into  which  fluoric  acid 
enters  in  the  shape  of  fluoraLe  of  soda. 

flu'-or-ous,  a.    [Lat.  Jluor,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff". 
-cits.] 

Min.,  £c. :  Containing  fluorite. 

flu-d-si!|'-i-cate,  «.    [Hydrofluosilicate.] 

flu-d-Sll-i$-ic,  ii.      [Pref.   Jiuo-,    and    Eng. 
silicic]    [Hydrofluosilicic] 

*  flur'-bird,  s.    [Etym  of  first  element  doubt- 
ful, and  Eng.  &i)'d.]  A  decoy-bird.  (Goldsmith.) 

flur'-ry,   s.      [Etym.   doubtful ;    probablv  of 

Scandinavian  origin  ;  cf.  Norw.  dial.  JiuraU  = 

rough,   shaggy;    Sw.  dial,  ^wr  =  disordered 

hair,  a  whim  ;  flurig  =  disordered,  dissolute.] 

*1.  A  sudden  gust,  blast,  or  storm  of  wind. 

"  The  boat  was  overset  by  a  sudden  Jlurry  from  the 
north," — Hwift:  Voyage  to  LUliput. 

2.  A  sudden  and  violent  shower, 

"Like  nfiurrtf  of  snow  on   the  whifitling  wind   of 
December."      LoiigfcUow  :  Miles  Standisli,  vii. 

3.  Agitation,  bustle,  confusion ;  nervous 
excitement. 

"  One  is  kept  in  i>evi>etuaH  alarm  and  Jlurry  oi 
B\tS.T\%&."—Sioinburne:  Travels  in  Spain,  let.  40. 

i,  (Spec.) :  When  a  whale  which  has  received 
a  fatal  wound  rises  to  the  surface,  spouts 
blood,  and  lashes  the  sea  with  its  tail,  it  is 
said  to  be  in  its  Jlurry. 

fliir'-ry,  v.t.    [Flurry,  s.]    To  put  in  agita- 
tion ;  to  excite,  to  alarm. 

flur'-ry,  «.    [Fleury.] 


bSil,  hS^;  poiit,  jd^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin.  toenfli;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  t. 
-cian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhiin.   -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -hie.  -die.  &c.  =  heL  del. 
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flUsh  (1),  v.i.  &  (.  [Sw.  dial. /ossa  =  to  burn 
furiously  ;  Norweg.  dial.  Jlosa  =  passion,  vehe- 
mence, eagerness.    (Skeat.y] 

A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  suffused ;  to  redden  up ;  to 
blush ;  to  glow. 

"The  King  said  not  a  word,  but  his  pale  cheek 
Jiu8hed."—Macatilay:  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

*  2.  To  be  elated  or  excited. 

*  3.  To  become  gay  or  splendid. 

"At  once,  arrayed 
In  all  the  colours  of  t\i&  Jtushing  year, 
The  garden  glows."        Thomson :  Spring,  95-7. 

B.  Transitive : 

1,  To  cause  to  become  red  or  flushed ;  to 
redden. 

"The  Bofthuea 
That  etoin  the  wild  bird's  wing,  a,nd /lush  the  clouda." 
Longfellow :  The  Spirit  of  Poetry. 

2.  To  elate,  to  excite. 

"  Men  are  apt,  eapecially  when^itsAet?  with  victory, 
to  grow  both  warmer  and  \)o\6.eT."  —  Waterland : 
Workg,  X.  149. 

flush  (2),  V.i.  &  t,  [Ft,  7?jta;='a  flowing,  run- 
ning, a  flux,  a  flush  at  cards,  from  Lat.  Jluxus 
s=  a  flowing ;  Jliio  =  to  flow.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  flow  swiftly,  to  rush. 

"  By  the  awift  recourse  of  jlushing  blood." 

Speruer :  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi  29. 

2.  To  start  with  haste. 

"  I  make  'em  to  flush. 
Each  owl  out  of  his  bush." 

Ben  Jonson  :  Owls. 

3.  To  turn  on  a  sudden  rush  of  water  for 
cleansing  purposes. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  start  up  or  fly  off :  as,  To  jlush 
a  covey  of  birds. 

"  Flushing  numbers  of  ptarmigan."— Jtf'eicaye ;  The 
Oxonian  in  Iceland,  p.  130. 

2.  To  cleanse  by  turning  on  a  sudden  rush 
of  water  :  as,  To  Jiush  a  drain. 

*  3.  To  overwhelm  by  a  sudden  rush  of 
water. 

"  A  great  temiwetuous  rage  and  furious  storm 
Bodaynely  fiusshed  and  drowned  xli.  of  his  great 
ahippes.  — ffd^i."  Senry  IV.  (an.  1). 

*  i.  To  excite. 

"Such  things  aa  can  only  feed  hia  pride  a,u6.Jlmh 
hla  ambition.'  — South :  Sermons,  iL  104. 

fliish,  a.,  s.,  &  adv.    [Flush,  v.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Fresh,  glowing,  vigorous. 


*  2.  Full  of  or  rich  with  bloom  or  blossoms. 
3.    Well-supplied ;    abounding.      (Followed 

by  of.) 

"  You  have  a  passion  for  her  pin-money ;  no,  no, 
country  ladies  are  not  so  flush  of  it." — Vanbrugh: 
Provoked  Husband,  ii.  1. 

*i.  Confident:  flushed. 

'"  Both  api>eared  quite^  wsft  and  confident  of  victory." 
—B.  Brooke :  Fool  of  Quality,  t  148. 

IL  Technically : 

1,  Carp.  ;  Having  the  surface  unbroken  or 
even ;  on  the  same  plane  or  level  with  the 
adjacent  surface. 

2.  Cards:  la  cribbage,  applied  to  a  hand 
consisting  of  cards  of  the  same  suit ;  holding 
a.  flush. 

B,  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language .' 

1.  A  sudden  flow  of  water. 

*'  The  pulse  of  the  arteries  is  not  only  caused  by  the 
pulsation  of  the  heart,  driving  the  blood  through 
them  in  manner  of  a  wave  or  flush,  but  by  the  coats  of 
the  arteries  themselves."— /(aj//  On  the  Crea^'- 

2.  A  sudden  flow  or  rush  of  blc 
fece,  causing  a  redness. 

3.  Any  warm  colouring  or  glow. 

i.  A  sudden  rush  or  impulse  ;  a  thrill  or 
shock  as  of  feeling. 

"  Success  may  give  him  a  present ^wsft  of  joy  ;  but 
when  the  short  transport  is  over,  the  apprehension  of 
losing  succeeds  to  the  care  of  acquirmg."— ^ojers; 
Sermons. 

*  5.  Bloom,  vigour,  freshness. 

"  All  the  blooming/uaft  of  life  is  dead." 

Goldsmith :  Deserted  Village. 

6.  A  flock  of  birds  suddenly  started  or 
flushed, 

'  Flowne  at  B.fluik  of  ducks  foreby  the  brooke," 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  H. 

7.  Abundance. 

"  I  thought  o'  the  bonny  bit  thorn  that  our  father 
rooted  out  o'  the  yard  last  May,  when  it  had  a"  the 
Jliish  o'  blossoms  on  It." — Scott :  lieart  of  Mid- Lothian, 
ch.  XX. 


8.  A  piece  of  moist  ground  ;  a  place  where 
water  frequently  lies  ;  a  morass,  a  bog. 

II,  Cards :  In  cribbage  a  hand  consisting  of 
cards  aU  of  tiie  same  suit. 

"There  was  nothing  silly  in  it  [whist]  like  the  nob 
in  , cribbage— nothing  superfluous.  No  flushes,  that 
most  irrattoual  of  all  pleas." — Lamb:  Mia;  Mrs. 
Battle. 

C  As  adi). :  So  as  to  be  level,  even,  or  flush 
With  the  adjacent  surfaces. 

flush-bolt,  s.      . 

1,  A  screw  bolt  the  head  of  which  is  counter- 
sunk so  that  it  shall  not  protrude  from  the 
surface  of  the  ohject. 

2.  A  sliding  bolt  let  into  the  face  or  edge  of 
'  a  door  so  as  to  make  an  even  surface  there- 
with. , 

flush-deck,  s. 

Naut :  A  deck  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  vessel,  from  stem  to  stern,  without  fore- 
castle or  poop,  as  iu  a  frigate. 

flush-joint,  s. 

Carp. :  A  joint  in  which  the  abutting  parts 
make  no  projection  beyond  the  general  face 
of  the  object; 

flush-panel,  s. 

Joinery :  A  panel  whose  surface  comes  out 
even  with  the  face  of  the  stile. 

flush-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  used  in  raising 
water  from  a  drain  ;  it  is  shaped  like  a  breast- 
wheel,  but  is  driven  by  power  to  raise  water. 

fliish'-er  (1),  5.  [Ger.  jteiscker  =  a  butcher.] 
A  name  given  to  Lanius  colluriOf  the  red- 
backed  shrike  or  lesser  butcher-bird. 

ifiush'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  Jlush  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  flushes  or  cleanses  out,  as  a  drain,  by 
turning  in  a  sudden  and  copious  flow  of  water. 

fliish'-ing,  5.  [Kamed  from  the  place  of  its 
manufacture.]    A  kind  of   woollen  material 

made^at  Flushing. 

"As  some  stout  skipper  paces  his  deck  in  a  suit  of 
flushing."— Reads :  Cloister  &  Hearth,  ch.  xliii. 

flush'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Flush  (1),  v.] 
A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming 
flushed  ;  a  flush ;  a  redness. 

"Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  1,  22. 

flush'- ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a..,  &  s.   [Flush  (2),  ■yj 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  cleans- 
ing a  drain  by  turning  in  a  sudden  and  copious 
flow  of  water. 

2.  Weaving :  A  term  applied  to  a  thread 
which  spans  a  number  of  other  threads  with- 
out intersection.  Usually  called  Floating 
(q.v.).     [Twill.] 

•  flush'-ing-l^^,  adv.  [Eng.  JlusUng  (1) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  flushing,  reddening,  or  blushing  manner. 

fliish'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  Jlush;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flush  or  flushed. 

fl&s'-ter,  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel.  Jlaustra  =  .to  be 
flustered ;  Jlaustr  =  fluster,  hurry.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  hot  or  red  in  the  face, 
as  with  drinking ;  to  heat,  to  confuse,  to 
muddle. 

"  His  practice  ot  flustering  himself  daily  with  claret 
was  hardly  considered  as  a  fault  by  his  contemporaries." 
—Macaulay :  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  heated  or  flustered ; 
to  be  in  a  state  of  heat  or  excitement. 

flus'-ter,  s.  [Fluster,  v.]  Heat,  excitement, 
bustle,  confusion. 

"The  priest  need  not  have  been  in  such  a  ftuster 
with  l/Lolly."~Fielding :  Tqm  Jones,  bk.  iv,,  ch.  ix. 

flus'-tra,  s.  [Said  to  be  from  A.S.  Jlustrian  = 
to  weave.] 

Zool.  :  Sea-mat.  A  genus  of  MoUuscoida, 
class  Polyzoa,  order  Infundibulata,  and  family 
Escharidffi,  if  not  itself  the  type  of  one  (Flus- 
tridse).  The  species,  and  especially  the  com- 
mon one,  Flustra  foliacea,  are  regarded  by 
visitors  to  the  coast  as  sea  weeds,  which  they 
somewhat  resemble,  but  the  frond,  which  is 
mat-like  in  colour,  is  all  dotted  over  with 
holes,  each  of  which  is  inhabited  by  a  poly- 


pide,  or  its  offspring  by  gemmation,  in  one 
sense  distinct  yet  still  connected  with  tne 
'  parent;  like  "branches  With  the  roots  of  a  tree. 
Thev  are  found  on  our  rocky  shol-'es  abun- 
dantly.   Twenty  British  species  are  known.  _ 

"" flus'-tra-ted,   a.      [Fluster,    v."]^    Tipsy, 
intoxicated. 

"  We  were  comlne  down  Essex  Street  one  night,  a 
little  j^ustrated."— Steele:  Spectator,  No.  496. 

fliis-ti^a'-tion,  ».    [Fluster,  v.]     Confusion, 
flurry. 

"Then  was  this  pretty  little  actress  whom  he  ad- 
mired in  a'  great  state  of  flustration." — Mortim,er 
Collins :  Two  Plunges  for  a  Pearl,  vol  IL,  ch.  viL 

fiv^B'-Xxi-A^,   flus'-tra-dse,   $.  pi.     [Mod. 
Lat.  jlustr{a)^  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(B.\ 
Zool. :  A  family  of  Infundibulate  Polyzoa, 
type  Flustra  (q.v,). 

flute  (1),  *floyt,*  floyte,  *flowte,  s.    [0. 

Fr;  Jlaute,  Jleute ;  Fr.  JtMe,  from  Low  Lat. 
Jlauta  =  a  flute,  from  Lat.  Jiatus  =  a  blowing; 
Jlo  =  to  blow ;  Ital.  fiauto;  M.  H.  Ger.Jloite; 
Dut,  Jluit;  Sw.  Jlojt;  Dan.  Jloite;  Ger.  JUite^ 
Jlaute.'] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

"Anon  they  move 
In  x>erfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders."    Milton :  P.  L.,  L  561. 

2.  A  long,  thin,  French  roll,  eaten  at 
breakfast. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

4.  A  groove  or  channel  in  any  material,  as  la 
a  dress  ;  a  species  of  ruffle. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Architecture : 

(1)  A  long  vertical  groove  in  the  shaft  of  a 
column.  It  is  usually  circular  in  section,  but, 
when  angular,  the  shaft  is  called  a  canted 
column.  The  Doric  column  has  twenty  flutes ; 
the  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  composite  have 
each  twenty-four  flutes  ;  the  Tuscan  is  with- 
out them. 

"  According  to  the  compass  and  station  of  the 
column,  the  flutes  may  be  augmented  to  thirty  and 
above." — Evelyn:  Architecture. 

(2)  A  hollow,  concave  chamfer,  gutter, 
groove,  or  channel ;  the  receding  member  of 
a  compound  moulding. 

2.  Music : 

(1)  One  of  the  most  widely  used  of  ancient 
musical  instruments,  and  at  this  day  one  of 
the  most  important  instruments  in  an  orches- 
tra. Of  tubes  without  reeds  there  are  only 
two  kinds— the  flute  played  by  a  mouth- piece, 
and  that  played   by  placing  the  lips  close 


% 


against  a  hole  on  one  side.  The  former  kind 
was  formerly  called  JiUte  a  bee ;  the  latter, 
Jiate  traversuret  or  Jlauto  traverse,  the  cross- 
flute.  The  flageolet,  which  still  is  in  use,  is  a 
a  familiar  example  of  a  JiUte  d,  beCj  but  it  is 
the  smallest  of  its  kind,  for  these  instruments 
were  at  one  time  made  sufficiently  large  to  be 
called  "tenor"  and  "bass"  flutes  ;  and  com- 
plete foiu'-part  harmony  could  be  obtained 
from  a  set.  The  larger  kinds  only  exist  now 
as  curiosities. 

(2)  A  stop  on  an  organ.  They  are  of  two 
kinds,  open  and  stopped,  and  are  equally 
common  in  metal  and  wood,  (Stainer  & 
Barrett.) 

fiute-blt,  s.  A  wood-boring  tool  adapted 
to  be  used  in  a  brace,  and  used  in  boring 
ebony,  rosewood,  and  other  hard  woods. 

flute-lUse,  a.  Resembling  a  flute  iu  tone; 
clear  and  mellow. 

flute-organ,  s. 

Music :  An  organ  in  which  the  sound  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  wind  on  a  cutting 
edge,  in  contradistinction  to  the  reed-organ, 
in  which  the  sound  is  produced  by  a  vibrating 
tongue  of  metal.  It  is  also  called  the  mouth- 
organ,  and  the  mouth  or  flute-pipes  are  tech- 
nically known  as  flues ;  a  contraction  of  flutes. 

flute-pipe,  9. 

Music :  An  organ-pipe  having  a  sharp  Up  or 
wind-cutter  which  imparts  vibrations  to  the 
column  of  air  in  the  pipe,  producing  a  musical 
note.     [Mouth-pipe.] 


f^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet»  here,  camel,  her,  th^re ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  units,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     08,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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flute-player,  ».    A  flutist  or  flautist. 

fluto-stop,  s.     [Flute,  «.,  II.  2  <2).] 

^  Armed  enJlUfe:  Having  the  guns  in  part 

taken  out,  as  wJien  used  as  a  transport.    (Said 

of  a  vessel  of  war.) 

flute  (2),  3.  [A  corruption  of  float  or  flote 
(q.v.).]  A  long  vessel  or  boat,  having  flat 
ribs  or  floor  timbers,  round  behind  and  swelled 
in  the  middle. 

'^  flute,  *floit~en,  *floyt-eii,  *flowt-yii, 

vA.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  Jlauter,  fleuter;  M.  H.  Ger. 
fioiten,  Jtouten  ;  Dut.  fluiten;  Low  Ger.  floiten, 
fieiten ;  Ger.  floten.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  play  upon  a  flute  or  pipe. 

"  Syngynge  he  was,  ot  fiowtynqe,  al  the  day." 

Chancer :  0.  T.,91. 

2.  To  whistle  with  a  flute-like  note. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  play  on  a  flute ;  to  play  or  sing  with 
flute-like  notes. 

"  Fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death." 

Tennyson  :  Passing  of  AHUwr. 

2.  To  form  flutes  or  channels  in ;  as  in  a. 
column. 

fluf-ed,  -pa.  par.  &  a.    [Flute,  v.] 

1.  Arch.  :  Having  channels  or  flutes  in  it; 
channelled,  furrowed  :  as,  a  fluted  colamn. 

2.  Music:  Clear  and  mellow;  flute-like;  as, 

fluted  notes. 

fldt'-en-lst,  3.  [Eng.  flute ;  -n  connective,  and 
snS.'-ist]    A  flute  player  ;  a  fluter. 

"  There  sometimes  fiutenists 
Bear  office  now."      Stapytton :  Juvenal,  ill.  42. 

flut'-er,  s.     [Eng.  ^wie  (1)  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  plays  upon  a  flute ;  a  flautist. 

2.  One  who  makes  flutes  or  grooves. 

*  flut'-er-ess,  *  flut'-er-esse,  s.  [Eng. 
fluter ;  -ess.  ]  A  woman  who  plays  on  the  flute. 
(Sherwood.) 

flu-ti'-na,  s.  [Ital.  flautino  =  a  small  flute, 
dimin.  o'f  fl^uto  —  a  flute.] 

Music :  A  kind  of  accordeon  resembling  the 
concertina.  A  form  of  melodeon.  An  in- 
strument worked  by  a  bellows  and  keys  in 
bank,  and  having  one  set  of  reeds. 

fluf-ing^^  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Flute,  v.] 

A,  &  B,  .4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  sithstantive : 

1.  The  act  of  forming  flutes  or  grooves  in. 

2.  A  flute ;  a  groove  ;  a  channel ;  fluted 
work. 

"The  cauliculi  .  .  .  fall  exactly  with  the  hollow  of 
the  fiutings." — Evelyn  :  Architecture. 

3.  A  species  of  ruflle. 

4.  One  of  the  longitudinal  grooves  in  a 
screw-tap,  giving  cutting-edges  to  the  thread. 

fluting-cylinder,  s.  A  cylinder  having 
longitudinal  grooves  to  corrugate,  crimp,  or 
flute  thin  sheet-metal  plates  or  fabrics.  [Flut- 
ing-machine.] 

flutlng-iron,  s.  A  species  of  laundry- 
iron  which  flutes  the  clothes ;  an  Italian-iron ; 
a  gautfering-iron. 

fluting-lathe,  s.  A  kind  of  lathe  for 
cutting  flutes  or  scrolls  upon  columns  or 
balusters.  The  flute  proper  is  the  vertical 
groove  in  a  column  or  pillar,  but  the  flute  of 
the  lathe  is  a  spiral. 

fluting-machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
cornigating  or  crimping  metals.  It  has  a  pair 
of  rollers,  each  one  having  projections  which 
enter  the  interdental  spaces  of  the  other.  By 
turning  the  operating  screw,  the  bent  bar, 
and  witli  it  the  upper  roller,  can  be  adjusted 
up  or  down  at  will  to  regulate  the  distance 
between  the  two  rollers. 

flutlng-plane,  s. 

Joinery :  A  i)lane  adapted  to  cut  grooves. 

flut'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  flut(e);  -ist]  One  who  plays 
upon  the  flute  ;  a  flautist. 

fliit'-ter,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  floterian,  fl^torian  = 
to  float  about;  flot  =  the  sea;  cogn.  with 
Low  Ger.  fluttern  =  to  flutter  about ;  Ger. 
flatteru;  Dut. ^d(ierejt=to  hover.]  [Float,  v.] 


A*  Intransitive: 

1.  To  flap  the  wings  rapidly ;  to  hover. 

"As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  ^««erert  over  her 
young,  and  sureadeth  abroad  her  winga,  ao  the  Lord 
alone  did  leaif  him."— Zieuteronom.^  xxxil.  IL 

2.  To  move  about  with  a  show  of  great 
bustle,  but  without  much  result. 

3.  To  be  moved  with  quick  vibrations ;  to 
flap  about. 

"  Tlie  yards  are  all  hoisted. 
The  Bails  flutter  out." 

Longfell'tw  :  Musiciatis  Tale. 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  agitation,  doubt,  or 
uncertainty ;  to  hesitate  ;  to  wander. 

"His  thoughts  are  very  fluttering  and  wandering, 
and  cannot  be  fixed  attentively  to  a  few  ideas  succes- 
sively.'—H'aMs. 

5.  To  act  the  beau  or  a  frivolous  character. 

"  No  rag,  no  scrap  of  aU  the  beau  or  wit, 
That  once  so  Jiuttered,  and  that  once  so  writ." 

Pope :  Dunclad,  ii.  119, 120. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  move  about  with  quick  vibrations  ; 
to  flap  :  as,  A  bird  flutters  its  wings. 

*  2.  To  disturb,  to  drive  in  disorder,  to  con- 
found. 

"  Like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecote,  I 
Fluttered  your  Volsciana  in  Corioli." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 

3.  To  put  into  a  state  of  agitation,  alarm, 
or  anxiety. 

"  This  place  is  so  haunted  with  batta  that  their  per- 
petual fluttering  endangered  the  putting  oat  our 
linkes.'  — Evelyn :  Memoirs,  vol.  L 

fliit'-ter,  s.    [Fljtter,  v.] 

1.  Quick,  shoi-t,  and  irregular  vibrations  ;  a 
flapping  or  moving  rapidly. 

"  An  infinite  variety  of  motions  are  to  he  made  use 
of  In  the  flutter  of  a  fan:  there  is  the  angry  flutter, 
the  modest  ^wWer,  and  the  timorous  yfwWer." — Addi- 
son: Spectator,  No.  102. 

2.  A  state  of  excitement,  anxiety,  or  agita- 
tion ;  disorder,  confusion. 

"  Leat  their  various  and  Jangling  opinions  put  their 
leaves  into  a-flutter.  "—Milton  :  Remonstrants  Defence. 

flutter  -  wheel,  s.  A  water-wheel  of 
moderate  diameter,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
chute  so  as  to  receive  the  impact  of  the  head 
of  water  in  the  chute  and  penstock.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  its  rapid  motion. 

flut'-ter-er,  c    [Eng.  flutter;  -er.]    One  who 

flutters. 

flut-ter-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  3.    [Flutter,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.par.  £  particip,  adj.:  (See 
the  verb), 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  shaking  or  moving 
rapidly ;  a  flapping  about ;  a  putting  into  a 
state  of  agitation,  anxiety,  or  excitement. 

*  flut'-ter-ing-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  fluttering  ;  -ly.') 
In  a  fluttering  manner. 

flut'-y,  a.  [Eng.  flut(e)  (1) ;  -y.]  Resembling 
a  flute  in  tone ;  flute-like. 

flu'-vi-al,  a.  [Fr.  fluvial;  Lat.  fluvialis, 
from  fiuvius  =  a  river.]  The  same  as  Fluvia- 
TiLE  (q.v.). 

flu-vi-a'-leg,  s.pl.  [M.  orf.  pi.  of'La.t.fluvia:iis 
=  pei-taining  to  a  river.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Ventinat  and 
Richard  to  an  order  of  Endogens  since  merged 
in  Naiadacese  (q.v.).  The  old  genus  Fluvialis 
is  now  made  a  synonym  of  Najas. 

t  flii'-vi-al-ist,  s.  [Lat.  fluvial(is),  pertaining 
to  a  river,  and  Eng.,  &c.  sufi".  -ist.] 

Geol. :  One  who  in  explaining  certain  pheno- 
mena attributes  nearly  everything  to  the  action 
of  existing  rivers. 

flu-vi-Sit'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  fluviaticus  =  pertain- 
ing to  a  river.]    The  same  as  Fldviatile  (q.v.). 

flu'-vi-a-tile,  w,  [Lat.  fluviatilis  =  pertain- 
ing to  rivers.] 

1.  Geog.  <&  Geol. :  Belonging  to  a  river. 

2.  Zool  .-  Living  in  a  river  :  as,  fluviatile 
shells. 

flu-vi-co-li'-nsB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fluvius  =  a 
river,  and  colo  =  to  inhabit.] 

Omith.  :  The  same  as  ALECTRURiNyE  (q.v.). 

flik'-vi-o-ma-rine,  a.  [Lat.  fluvius  =  a, 
river,  and  viarinus  —  marine,  from  mare  = 
the  sea.]    Related  to  both  a  river  and  the  sea. 

fluviomarine  strata,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  :  Strata  laid  down  in  the  bed  of  the 
sea  by  an  adjacent  river. 


flux,  *  flix,  5.  &  a.     [Ft.  fluas,  from  Lat.  fl%iirus 
=  a  flowing,  fi-om^uo  =  to  flow  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
fluxo  ;  Ital.  jftwsso.] 
A.  A^  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  flowing ;  the  motion 
of  a  liquid. 

"  still  and  calm  ;  no  noise,  nofitix  of  waters." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Pilgrim,  lit.  4. 

2.  Any  flow  or  issue  of  matter. 

"  Civet  is  the  very  uncleanly ^ui  of  a  cat." 

Shakesp.  :  As  rou  Like  It,  ilL  2. 

3.  Fusion  ;  a  liquid  state  caused  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat. 

*i.  A  passing  away,  and  giving  place  to 
others. 

"  Amid  the  flux  ot  many  thousand  years." 

Thomson :  Sumner^  SB* 

*  5.  A  coming  together,  concourse,  or  con- 
fluence. 

"  Left  and  abandoned  of  hia  velvet  friends  ; 
'Tis  right,  quoth  he  :  thus  misery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  company." 

SiaJi^p. :  As  rou  Like  It,  IL  1. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Hydrog. ;  The  flow  of  the  tide,  as  opposed 
to  the  ebb  or  reflux. 

~Louth : 

2.  Med. :  An  extraordinary  issue  or  dis- 
charge from  the  bowels,  &c. ;  as,  the  bloody 
flux,  &c. ;  dysentery. 

"  The  next  year  was  calamitous,  bringing  strange 
fluxes  upon  men  and  murrain  upon  cattle."— iffl^on; 
Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  vi. 

3.  Metall.  :  A  name  given  to  any  substance 
which  assists  the  fusion  of  minerals.  Crude 
flux  is  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potassium  and 
tartar,  which  is  put  into  the  crucible  with 
the  substance  intended  to  he  fused.  White 
flux  is  formed  by  projecting  equal  parts  of  a 
mixture  of  nitre  and  iartar,  in  small  portions 
at  a  time,  into  an  ignited  crucible.  Black 
flux  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  but  with 
double  the  amount  of  tai-tar,  so  that  carbon 
is  contained  in  the  mixture ;  it  is  used  to 
reduce  metallic  ores.  Cyanide  of  potassium 
is  used  as  a  fusing  and  reducing  agent. 
Minerals  are  fused  with  a  mixture  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium  carbonates,  which  melts 
more  easily  than  either  of  them  alone. 

*  B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Unconstant ;  not  durable,  variable; 
maintained  by  a  constant  succession  of  parts. 

"  One  argument  for  such  a  translation  ia  the  flux 
nature  of  living  lan^uazes." — Abp,  ifetocombe:  Essay 
on  Translation  of  the  Bible,  p.  233. 

2.  Transient ;  not  of  permanent  importance. 

"Written  upon  a  subject  flux  and  tranflitory,*— 
JohTison  :  Life  of  Sprat. 

flux-spoon,  s. 

Metall. :  A  small  ladle  for  dipping  out  a 
sample  of  molten  metal  to  be  tested, 

*flux,  v.t.    [Flux,  s.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  melt,  to  fuse. 

"  Fluxing  ores,  running  glaaa,  and  asalatlmf  tis  in 
many  of  our  operations."— Pa2ey.-  J/'aturalTheoloay. 

Ch.  XXL  "™™»tf, 

2.  To  kill  or  get  rid  of  by  a  flux. 

"He  might  fashionably  and  genteelly  have  been 
duelled  ot  fluxed  into  another  world."— Sou(A. 

3.  To  purge,  to  clear. 

"  'Twaa  he  that  gave  one  Senate  purges, 
Axidjluxt  the  House  of  many  a  burgess." 

Butler:  Hudihras,  pC  iL,  o.  i 

IT.  Med. :  To  cause  a  flux  or  evacuation ; 
to  salivate. 

"  But  what  can  salivation  do  ? 
It  has  been  fluxt  and  refluxt  too." 

Byrom, :  Verses  on  an  Old  Bob-wig. 

*  fliix-a'-tion,    s.      [Eng.  flu^ ;    -ation.']     A 
flowing  or  passing  away,  and  giving  place  to 

others. 

"Theybelieve  a  continual  jf?/xa(ion  and  tranflmigr;^ 
tion  of  souls  from  eteToity."— Leslie :  Short  Metlujd 
with  tile  Deists, 

*  flux-i-bil'-i-ty,  a.     [Low  Lat.  fluxibilitas, 
from,  flu^bilis.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fluxible  or  capable 
effusion. 

2.  Changeableneas,  variableness,  '  incon- 
stancy, mutability. 

"  The  fluxibility  of  human  nature  is  too  ereat**— 
Hammond :  Works,  ii.  693. 

*flux'-i-ble,  a.     [Low  Lat.  fluxiUlis,  from 
Lat.  fluxus  ] 

1.  Capable  of  being  fused  or  melted,  as  a 
mineral. 


boil,  bo^;  p^t,  j^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  chin,  hen?h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a;;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.  ph  =  f 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon.    slon  =  shun  :  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -We.  -die.  ko.  =  bel.  do" 
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2.  Changeable,  variable,  inconstant,  mutable. ' 

"The  matter  is  variable,   niutable,   alterable,   and 
1lnxible"—P.  Jlolland.  I'lutarch,  p.  666. 

* flux'-X-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  Jluxible;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  fluxible  ;  fluxibility. 

*  flux' -lie,  a.  [Low  Lat.  Jluxills,  from  Lat. 
jtitxiLS  =  a  glowing.]  Fluxible ;  capable  of 
being  fused  or  melted. 

*flux-a'-i-ty,  5.  ['Eng.  JluxU(e)  ; -ity.]  Fluxi- 
bility ;  capability  of  being  fused  or  melted. 

"  The  weight  and  fluidity,  or  at  least  fluxility  of  the 
bodies  here  Delosv." — lioyle:   Works. 

fluxion  (as  fluk'-shiin),  s.  [Lat.  Jluzio, 
from  Jluxns,  pa.  par.  of  ^wo  =  to  flow.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  flowing. 

"  By  thefiurionoi  the  odour  com iug  from  the  beast." 
— />.  Ifoliand:  Plutarch,  p,  788. 

2.  That  which  flows. 

"  The  fluxion  increased,  and  abscesBes  were  raised." — 

J    WUeraan. 

3.  The  fusion  or  running  of  metals  into  a 
fluid  state. 

4.  A  constantly  varying  indication. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Med. :  An  unnatural  flow  or  determina- 
tion of  blood  or  other  humour  towards  any 
organ ;  a  catarrh. 

*  Math. :  A  method  of  calculation  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  fluents,  or  flowing  num- 
bers. Thus  a  mathematical  line  may  be 
considered  as  produced  by  the  fluxion  or  flow- 
ing of  a  point ;  a  surface  by  the  fluxion  of 
a  line,  and  a  solid  by  the  fluxion  of  a  surface. 
A  mathematical  point  in  motion  will  really 
jnake  a  line ;  a  revolving  radius  which  is  a 
line  will  make  a  circle  wliich  is  a  surface,  and 
its  revolution  about  its  diameter  will  generate 
a  sphere  whicli  is  a  solid.  The  same  principle 
may  be  applied  to  purely  numerical  calcula- 
tions, like  the  forniulaa  of  algebra.  If  of  two 
quantities,  x  and  y,  the  increase  of  a;  at  a 
uniform  and  given  rate  produces  an  increase 
or  decrease  of  y ;  and  if  af  and  y'  represent 
the  velocities  of  x  and  y  respectively,  then  j/ 
is  equal  to  the  function  of  x  and  y  depending  on 
the  equation  connectingtheni,  the  whole  multi- 
plied by  sf.  In  this  formula  x  and  y  were  called 
by  Newton  fluents,  andx"  audi/'  their  fluxions. 
This  -branch  of  the  higher  mathematics  was 
invented  by  Newton  in  a.d.  16(i5.  On  Octo- 
ber 24,  lG7tf,  he  comnmuicated  his  method  to 
Oldenburg  in  a  sentence  with  all  the  letters 
disarranged  so  that  his  correspondent  could 
not  possibly  have  put  them  in  order.  If  he 
had  succeeded  in  doing  this  the  sentence 
would  have  been  "Dataasquationequotcunque 
fluenles  quantitates  involvente  fluxiones  in- 
venire  et  vice  versA."  Leibnitz  received  this 
letter  in  1677,  and  in  l(3Si  explained  a  dis- 
covery which  he  had  made.  It  was  that  of 
the  differential  calculus,  which  was  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  fluxions.  What  Newton 
called  fluxions,  Leibnitz  called  differences. 
An  angry  controversy  subsequently  arose  be- 
tween Newton  and  Leibnitz  as  to  priority  of 
discovery,  the  Royal  Society  of  London  taking 
the  part  of  the  former,  who  was  then  its  presi- 
dent, and  the  scientific  men  of  Germany  that 
of  the  hitter,  who  was  their  countryman. 
Both  appear  to  have  made  the  discovery  inde- 
pendently. In  the  slight  differences  of  method 
wliich  exist,  the  advantage  lay  with  Leibnitz, 
and  while  the  term  fluxions  is  now  scarcely 
ever  used,  that  of  differential  calculus  is  in 
C(}mmon  use.  The  first  elementary  treatise  on 
fluxious  published  in  England  was  by  John 
Harris,  in  a.d.  1702.  A  description  of  the 
ju-ocess  by  Newton  himself  followed  in  1704, 
in  his  Quadrature  of  Curves. 

fluxional,  fluxionary  (as  fluk'-shiin-al, 
fluk'-shuu-ar-y),  a.  [Eng.  Jiitxion;  -ary.] 
Pertaining  to  tluxions. 

"You   may    apply   the    nilea    of    the   Jliixionary 
TUGihiA."— Berkeley  :  Analyst,  §  32. 

fluxionary  calculus,  s. 

Math. :    The    calculus    by  the   method  of 

fluxions. 

fluxlonal  or  fluxionary  analysis,  s. 

Math.  :  The  analysis  of  flowing  quantities 
and  fluxions. 

* fluxionist  (as  fluk'-shiin-ist),  *  fluc- 

tion-ist,  s.    [Eng.  Ji^ixion;  -ist.]    One  skilled 
in  fluxions. 

"An  a.'igehm.ist  Auction i St,  geometrician,  or  demon- 
strator of  any  kind," — Berkeley  :  Analyst,  §  32. 


''  flux'-ive,  ti.     [Eng.  Jlux;  -iue.] 

1,  Flowing,  running,  as  with,  tears. 

"  These  often  bathed  she  in  hetjltixive  eyes." 

Shukesp. :  Loner's  Cornplalnt,  50. 

2.  Variable,  changeable,  inconstant. 

"  Their  arguments  are  a&flitxine  as  liquor  spilt  uiwa 
a  table." — Ben  Jonson :  Discoveries. 

*  flux'-iire,  5,    [Lat.  Jlnxura  =  a  flowing.] 

1.  The  quality  of  flowing  or  of  being  fluid. 

"  In  itself  holds  these  two  properties 
Moisture  n.i\djluxure." 
Fielding :  Covent-Garden  Journal,  No.  55. 

2.  A  fluid  matter. 

fly,  *  fleg-en,   *  fleghe,  *  flee,  *  fle-on, 
*  flie,    *  fligh,    *  flye,    *  flyghe,    flyyn 

(pa.  t.  *  fieigk,  *  jleyghe,  Jteu),  ^Jtoghe,  '^  flitghe^ 
^  fiuwe  ;  pa.  par.  *  jiogan,  *  flone,  *  Jlowen, 
jlown),  v.i.  &  (.  [A.S.  fleogan  (pt.  t.  fleaji); 
cogn.  with  Dut.  vliegen  ;  Icel.  fljuga ;  Dan. 
Jlyve ;  Sw.  flya;  O.  H.  Ger.  Jiiogan  ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  vliegen;  how  Ger.  Jklgen;  Ger.  fiiegen.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  move  or  pass  through  the  air  with 
wings. 

"  Doth  the  hawkj!^/  by  thy  wisdom  ?  "—Job  xxxix.  26. 

2.  To  pass  or  be  driven  through  the  air  by 
any  impulse ;  as,  Anarrow^tes  through  the  air. 

3.  To  rise  in  the  air  j  to  mount  upwards,  as 
smoke  in  the  air. 


4.  To  flutter  or  wave  in  the  air. 

"Bells  were  ringing,  flags  were  fiyinff,  candles  were 
arranged  in  the  windows  for  an  ilmmiuation." — JIa- 
caulay :  Hist.  Mug.,  ch.  xv- 

5.  To  move  with  rapidity  :  as,  A  wheel  Jlies 
round.  ^ 

6.  To  flee,  to  run  away.     ■" 

"  Ah,  whither  shall  IJly  to  'scape  their  hands." 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI,,  i  3. 

7.  To  pass  or  move  swiftly  ;  to  hasten  ;  to 
hurry, 

"  In  the  morning  early  will  we  bothj?j/  towards  Bel- 
mont."       Hhakexp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

8.  To  pass  away  quickly  :  as,  Time^ies. 

9.  To  be  spread  rapidly  ;  as,   The  report 
Jiew  through  the  city. 

10.  To  break,  to  shiver,  to  burst  in  sunder  : 
as,  A  bottle  ^ics  in  pieces. 

"^  11.  To  travel  by  a  fly. 


B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  fly  or  float  in  the  air  :  as.  To 
Jly  a  kite. 

2.  To  flee  from  ;  to  run  away  from  ;  to 
avoid ;  to  shuu. 

"  Pursuing  that  which  flies,  and  flying  what  pursues." 
JsJiakesp. ;  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iL  2. 

3.  To  quit  or  escape  from  by  flight. 

"  Dedalns,  to  fly  the  Cretan  shore. 
His  heavy  limbs  on  joiuted  pinions  bore." 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  .Eneid  vi.  18. 

*  4.  To  attack  or  liunt  with  a  hawk. 

"  If  a  man  can  tame  this  monster,  and  with  her  fly 
other  ravening  fowl,  and  kill  them,  it  is  somewhat 
worth."— Bacon. 

■^S.  To  carry  or  convey  in  a  fly. 

"  VooXe  flied  us  all  the  v,-a,y."—Southey :  Letters,  iii. 

478. 

H  (1)  To  Jly  about :  To  change  or  shift  fre- 
quently ;  said  of  the  wind. 

(2)  To  Jly  at :  To  rush  with  violence  or  fierce- 
ness at ;  to  attack  suddenly. 

(3)  To  Jly  in  the  face  of: 
(ft)  To  insult. 

"  This  would  discourage  any  man  from  doin^  you 
good,  when  you  will  either  neglect  him,  or  fiy  in  Itis 
/(tec." — Swift:  /) rapier's  Letters. 

(b)  To  act  in  direct  opposition  to  ;  to  set  at 
defiance. 

(^)  To  Jly  of: 

(a)  To  become  suddenly  detached  or  separ- 
ated. 

*  (b)  To  revolt ;  to  fall  away  ;  to  desert. 

"  The  images  of  revolt  and  flying  off." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  2. 

(5)  To  Jly  open  :  To  open  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently :  as,  The  doors  ^ew  open. 

(6)  To  Jly  out: 

(a)  To  burst  into  passion. 

"  Piisaiou  is  apt  to  raffle,  and  pride  will^y  out  into 
contumely  and  neglect."— Copier ;  Of  Friendship. 

(b)  To  break  out  into  licence. 

(c)  To  start  violently  from  any  direction. 

"All  bodies,  moved  circularly,  have  a  perpetual  en- 
deavour to  recede  from  the  centre,  and  every  moment 
would  fly  out  in  right  lines,  if  they  were  not  re- 
Btramed.  '—Oentley :  Sermons. 


7.  To  Ut  fly  : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  discharge,  to  shoot  or 
throw  out. 

"  A  quarelle  Icte  he  fl-ie."        Langtoft,  p.  205. 

(&)  NaiLt.  :  To  let  go  suddenly  :  as,  To  let  fiy 
the  sheets. 

(2)  Intrans.  :  To  direct  a  violent  blow. 

8.  Tn  Jly  a  kite :  To  obtain  money  or  accom- 
modation bills.     (Comm.  Slang.) 

fly,  *  fle,  *  flee.  *  fleh,  *  flei,  *  fley,  *  fleye, 
*flye,  s.     [A.S.  fledge ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vlieg; 
Low  Ger.  Jleige  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  Jlioga  ;  M.  H.  Ger, 
vliege;  Icel.  &  Sw.  Jluga ;  Dan.  Jiu-e.l 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  A  disease  in  turnips,  hops,  &e. 

"  To  prevent  the  fly,  some  ^iropose  to  how  ashes  with 
the  seed." — Mortiincr :  Husbandry. 

(3)  An  artificial  fly  or  insect  used  as  a  bait 
for  fishes. 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  turn  of  the  pass  at  which  may 
not  be  seen  some  angler  castiiig  his  fly  on  the  foam  of 
the  river," — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Fng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  That  part  of  a  vane  which  shows  the 
direction  in  which  the  wind  blows. 

(2)  The  length  of  a  flag  from  the  staff  to  the 
outer  edge ;  the  perpendicular  height  is  the 
Hoist. 

(3)  The  part  of  a  flag  beyond  the  Jack, 
which  occupies  the  upper  left-hand  corner. 

(4)  A  kind  of  open  or  close  carriage  drawn 
by  one  liorse  ;  a  hackney  coach. 

^(5)  A  familiar  spirit. 

"  In  easting  figures,  telling  fortunes,  news. 
Selling  of  fliss. "    Ben  Jonson  :  Alcliemist.  (Argum. ) 

%  lu  the  seventeenth  century  familiar 
spirits  in  the  shape  of  fleas  or  lice  were  sup- 
posed to  attend  witches  and  wizards,  who  also 
professed  to  be  able  to  sell  imps  of  this  kind, 
whose  power  varied  in  proportion  to  the  price 
paid  for  them.  Thus  Dapper  in  the  Alchemist, 
having  little  money  to  spare,  wants  only 

"  A  rifling  fly,  none  of  your  great  familiars," 

Sidrophel's  "talismaniclouse,"  is  a  well-known 
example  of  more  repulsive  insects  being  sup- 
posed to  entertain  demoniac  guests. 

"^(6)  A  thing  of  the  slightest  importance  or 
value. 

' '  Alein  answered  :  I  count  him  nat  a  flie" 

Chau/cer :  C.  T.,  4,190. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Zoology : 

(1)  Specially : 

(a)  (Sing.):  The  genus  Musca,  of  whicli  the 
House-fly,  Musca  domestica,  is  the  type. 

(&)  (Pi.  flies) :  (i)  The  family  Muscidse,  of 
which  the  genus  Musca  is  the  type ;  (ii)  the 
order  Diptera  (two-winged  Insects). 

(2)  Gen.  (Cliiefly  as  the  second  word  in  a 
compound) :  Almost  any  flying  insect,  espe- 
cially if  with  nienibraueous  transparent  wings. 
Thus  butterflies  are  Lepidoptera,  gall-flies 
chiefly  Hymenoptera,  dragon-flies  Ortlioptera, 
crane-flies  Diptera,  and  Spanish-flies  and  tur- 
nip-flies Coleoptera.  It  is,  however,  only  a 
small  number  of  species  in  the  last-named 
order  that  are  called  flies. 

2.  Hor. :  A  regulating  device  used  formerly 
in  clocks,  and  latterly  in  musical  boxes,  to 
control  the  rate  of  speed 

3.  Knitting-machine :  Another  name  for  the 
Latch  (q.v.). 

4.  Mach.  :  A  fly-wheel  (q.v.). 

5.  Naut.  :  A  compass-card  having  marked 
upon  it  the  points  or  rhumbs,  thirty-two  in 
number.  The  card  is  moved  by  a  magnet- 
needle  beneath.  The  angle  of  the  ship's 
course  with  the  magnetic  meridian  is  shown 
on  the  marginal  plate  by  a  line  called  the 
lubbers  line.  p 

6.  Print.:  A  vibrating  frame  with  fingers, 
taking  a  printed  sheet  from  the  tapes,  and 
delivering  it  on  to  the  heap. 

7.  Spin.  :  The  arms  which  revolve  around  the 
bobbin  in  a  spinning- frame,  to  twist  the  roving 
or  yarn  which  it.  wound  on  tlie  bobbin.  [Flyer.] 

8.  Theat. :  A  gallery  running  along  the 
side  of  the  stage  at  a  high  level,  where  the 
ropes  for  drawing  up  parts  of  the  scenes,  &c., 
are  worked. 

9.  Weaving :  A  shuttle  driven  through  the 
shed  by  a  blow  or  jerk. 


fate,  f^t,  fdre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  znarine;   go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  ~  kw. 


fly-agaric,  &. 

Bot. :  AgaHcus  imiscarUis,  a  scai'let  fungal 
covered  with  white  or  yellow  wai'ts.  It  grows 
in  birch  woods,  and  is  used  to  poison  flies. 

fly-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  large  flat  block,  double  or  single. 
The  double  block  sometimes  has  two  sheaves 
at  one  part  and  one  sheave  in  the  other  por- 
tion.    Used  in  the  hoisting-tackle  of  yards. 

fly-board,  s. 

PriTit. :  The  board  upon  which  the  printed 
sheets  are  laid  by  the  fly. 

fly-boat,  s. 

1.  A  vessel  used  for  rapid  transport  of  goods, 
&c.    [Filibuster.] 

"  We  had  leave  to  depart  with  Kfly-hoat  laden  with 
sugar."— i/acA(«j/t;  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  \yt.  ii.,  p.  132. 

2.  A  rapid  passenger  boat  on  canals. 

3.  A  large,  flat-bottomed  Dnteh  coasting- 
vessel. 

fly-book,  s.  A  case  in  the  form  of  a 
book  consisting  of  small  pieces  of  flannel, 
used  by  anglers  to  keep  artificial  flies  in. 

fly-boy,  s. 

Print.  :  The  boy  who  lifts  the  printed  sheets 
off  the  press,  catching  them  as  they  fly  from 
the  tympan. 

fly-bug,  s. 

Entom,  :  Red^lvius  personatus,  a  kind  of 
winged  bug  which  devours  the  bed-bug. 

fly-cap,  s.  A  cap  or  head-dress  formerly 
worn  by  elderly  ladies.  It  was  formed  of  two 
crescents  conjoined,  and  by  means  of  wires 
made  to  stand  out  from  the  cushion  on  which 
the  head  was  dressed.  The  name  is  taken 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  sides  to  wings. 

t  fly-case,  s. 

Entom. :  The  wing-eases  of  a  "  Hy,"  a  beetle 
for  example. 

fly-drill,  s.  A  kind  of  drill  having  a  re- 
ciprocating fly-wheel  which  gives  it  a  steady 
momentum.  The  driving  power  consists  of  a 
cord  winding  in  reverse  directions  npon  the 
spindle  as  it  rotates,  first  iu  one  direction  and 
then  in  the  other. 

fly-fimgus,  s. 

Bot. :  Empusa  muscce. 

fly-governor,  s.  A  kind  of  governor 
which  regulates  speed  by  the  impact  of  vanes 
upon  the  air ;  a  fly. 

fly-honeysuckle,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  modern  book-name  for  Lonicera 
Xylosteum. 

fly-leaf,  s.  A  blank  leaf  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  a  book,  or  of  a  circular,  &c. 

fly-maggot,  s.  A  maggot  bred  from  the 
eggs  of  the  blow-fly. 

fly-man,  s.    The  driver  of  a  fly. 

fly-net,  s. 

1.  Orel.  Lang. ;  A  net  in  an  open  window  to 
prevent  entrance  of  flies  and  other  insects. 

2.  Manige  :  A  net  of  meshes,  or  a  fringe  of 
leather  strips,  to  protect  a  horse  from  flies. 

fly-nut,  s.  A  nut  witli  wings,  to  be  twisted 
by  the  hand ;  as  the  screw-nut  of  a  hand-vice. 

fly-orchis,  flle-olrchis,  s. ' 

Botany  : 

*  1.  Gen. :  Various  species  of  Habenaria  and 
Ophrys. 
2.  Spec. :  Ophrys  muscifera. 

fly-poison,  s. 

Bot. :  Aviianthium  viusccetoxicum. 

fly-powder,  s.  A  powder  consisting  of 
arsenic  mixed  with  sugar  and  water,  used  to 
kill  flies. 

fly-press,  s.  A  screw-press  in  which  the 
power  is  derived  from  a  weighted  arm,  swing- 
ing in  a  horizontal  plane,  as  in  embossing  and 
die  presses.  Presses  of  this  kind  are  used  for 
making  buttons,  washers,  flat  links  for  chains, 
cutting  and  gumming  saw-teeth,  making  per- 
cussion-caps, steel-pens,  &c. 


fly— flying 

fly  punching-press,  s.  A  press  for 
cutting  teeth  on  saws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

fly-rail,  s.  A  hinged  cleat  or  bracket, 
attached  to  the  frame  of  a  table,  and  turned 
out  to  support  the  leaf. 

fly-sheet,  s. 

1.  Gen.  :  A  paper  broadside  or  bill. 

2.  Spec.  (PI.) :  Certain  publications  of  this 
sort  advocating  changes  in  the  AVesleyan 
Methodist  constitution  and  practice.  Those 
who  were  suspected  of  having  them  issued 
were  expelled  in  1849,  and  taking  the  name  of 
Methodist  Reformers  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
new  denomination,  which  has,  however,  since 
been  amalgamated  with  others,  the  designa- 
tion of  the  collective  body  being  the  United 
Free  Church  Methodists. 

fly-shuttle,  s.  A  shuttle  driven  by  a 
picker,  in  contradistinction  to  one  thrown  by 
hand. 

*  fly-slow,  a.     Moving  slowly. 

"  Theflff'Sloto  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile." 

S/iafcesp. :  Jlichard  II.,  i.  3. 

fly-Speck,  s.  A  speck  or  stain  on  glass, 
&c.,  caused  by  the  excrement  of  the  common 
house-fly. 

fljr-water,  s.  A  liquid  composed  of  a 
solution  of  arsenic,  quassia  bark,  &c..  used 
for  killing  flies. 

fly-wheel,  s. 

Maeh.  :  A  heavy  wheel  attached  to  ma- 
chinery to  equalize  the  movement.  By  its 
inertia  it  opposes  any  sudden  acceleration  of 
speed,  and  by  its  momentum  it  prevents  sud- 
den diminution  of  speed  ;  in  the  latter  case  it 
acts  as  a  store  of  power  to  continue  the  luove- 
ment  when  the  motor  temporarily  flags,  or  in 
passing  dead  centres  when  the  motor  is  in- 
operative. Fly-wheels  are  also  used  to  accu- 
mulate power. 

fly,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    Sharp,  wide  awake. 

fly'-bane,  s.     [Eng.  fly,  and  bane.] 
Bot. :  Agaricvs  m^iscarius. 

fly'-bit-ten,  a.   [Eng.  Jly,  and  hitten.]  Marked 
by  the  bites  of  flies. 

fly-blow,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  fty,  and  blow.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  deposit  eggs  in,  as  the  blowfly 
in  meat. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  corru]>t,  to  taint. 

"  I  am  uiiwilline  to  believe  that  he  dealgns  to  play- 
tricks,  and  to  fiyblow  my  words,  to  make  othera  dis- 
tiiste  iAieni." —StilHngJieet. 

B,  Intrnns. :  To  deposit  eggs  on  meat,  as 
the  blowfly. 

fly* -blow,  s.      [Flyblow,   v.]    The  egg  of  a 

blowfly, 

fly'-blown,  a.     [Flyblow,  v.]    Tainted  with 
maggots  ;  stained  by  flies  ;  impure,  putrid. 

"  Him  that  thou  magnifiest  with  all  these  titles, 
Stiukiug  au'd  fiyblowii^  lies  here  at  our  feet." 

Skakesp.  :  I  Henry  VI.,  iv.  7. 

fly'-cS-t9h-er,  s.     [Eng.  Jly,  and  catcher.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  that  hunts  or  catches 
flies. 

"  The  swallow  was  a  flycatcher  well  ns  the  spider." — 
L'  Estrange. 

2.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Sing.  :  The  genus  Muscicapa,  the 
typical  one  of  the  familyMuscicapidse  (q.v.). 
Two  species  occur  in  Britain.  The  Spotted 
Fly-catcher  (Muscica-pa  griseola)  is  brown 
above,  with  a  few  dark  spots  on  the  top  of  its 
head,  below  it  is  dull  white,  the  throat  and 
breast  streaked  with  brown  ;  length  about  six 
inches.  It  comes  to  England  from  the  Conti- 
nent in  May,  makes  a  beautiful  nest  in  various 
.situations,  some  of  them  of  odd  character,  and 
lays  four  or  five  eggs,  which  are  bluish-white 
spotted  with  red.  The  other  British  species 
is  the  Pied  Fly-catchev  {Muscica2Jaatricapilla), 
a  rarer  bird, 

(2)  PI.  :  The  Muscicapida3,  a  family  of  In- 
sessorial  Birds  of  the  tribe  Dentirostres,  They 
have  a  wide  gape  of  mouth,  which  is  bordered 
with  bristles,  and  short,  feeble  legs.    [Musci- 

CAPID.*:.] 

%  Tyrant  fiy-catchers :  [Tyeannin^], 
fly'-er,  s.    [Flier.] 
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fly'-fish,  v.i.  [Eng.  fiy.  imd  Jlsh,  v.]  To  angle 
with  a  hook  baited  with  a  natural  or  an  arti- 
ficial fly. 

fly'-fish-ing,  s.  [Eng.  fiy,  and  fishing.]  The 
act  or  art  of  angling  with  flies,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, 

"  I  almll  next  give  you  some  other  directions  tor  Jly- 
iUhiiig."— Walton  :  Angler,  pt  i.,  ch.ii. 

fiy'-fla.p,  s.     [Eng.  fiydJidfiMp.]    An  instru-^ 
ment  to  drive  away  flies. 

fly'-flap-per,  s.    [Eng.  ^K/Iap ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  drives  away  flies  with  a  flyflap. 

2.  A  flyflap  (q.v.). 

fly'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Fly,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  moving  through  the 
air  with  wings. 

2.  The  act  of  fleeing  or  running  away. 

flying-army,  s. 

Milit.  :  A  body  of  soldiers,  not  lying  in  a 
fixed  camp,  but  constantly  moving  about, 
either  to  i>rotect  their  own  garrisons  and 
posts,  or  to  harass  the  enemy  ;  a  flying-camp. 

flying-artillery,  s. 

Milit. :  Field  artilleiy  when  the  gunners 
are  all  mounted ;  either  on  horses,  or  on  the 
limbers. 

flying-birds,  s.  pi 

Ornith. :  The  sub-class  Carinatse. 

'flying-bridge,  s.  A  temporary  bridge, 
suspended  or  floating.  A  military,  pontoon,  or 
boat  bridge. 

flying-buttress,  s 

Arch. :  A  structure  in  the  form  ot  an  arch, 
spanning  the  roof  of 

an  aisle  between  an       ^^^-^^  —^ 

outer    buttress    and     _^  "^^      1  ^'' 

the  wall  of  the  nave    ^^.^E^  ^ 
It  assists  in  resisting    '  ^^_/     \  "^ 

the    thrust    of    the       ^^J 
roof.  " 

flying- camp,  ^ 

[Flying-army.] 

flying -dragon, 

s 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :   A 
paper  kite. 

"Flying-dragons,  very 
common  iu  Edinburgh  in  harvest.   They  are  generally 
Kiiided  by  very  young  boys,  with  a  chain  no  stronger 
than  a  piece  of  aligiit  packing  twine." — Bluckwoodt 
Magazine,  Aug.,  1821,  p.  35. 

2.  Zool. :  The  sameasFLYiNO-LizARD(q.v.). 

Flying-Dutchman,  s. 

1.  MytlLol. ;  A  phantom  Dutch  ship  supposed 
to  be  encountered  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  origin  of  the  myth  is  doubtful.  The 
popular  explanation  is  that,  on  account  of  a 
murder  committed  on  board  his  vessel,  or  a 
boastful  exclamation  of  his  own,  a  captain  was 
doomed  to  beat  in  a  phantom  ship  against 
storms  till  the  day  of  judgment.  Another  ex- 
planation is  that  a  Dutch  vessel  with  all  hands 
was  lost  off"  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  old 
called  the  Cape  of  Storms ;  but,  if  the  appa- 
rition be  seen  at  all,  it  is  probably  due  to 
refraction. 

2.  A  nickname  applied,  on  account  of  its 
speed,  to  the  express  train  running  from  Lon- 
don to  Exeter. 

1[  Two  other  very  fast  ti'ains  are  nicknamed 
the  Flying  Scotchman  (q.v.),  and,  not  the 
Flying,  but  the  Wild  Iri-shman.  The  last- 
mentioned  train  runs  from  London  to  Holy- 
head. 

flying-fish,  «. 

Ichthy.  £  Ord,  Lang.  :  The  name  given  to 
more  than  one  fish  which,  having  extended 
fins,  leaps  from  the  water,  and  after  a  more  or 
less  lengthened  fiight,  drops  into  it  again. 
The  fins  seem  to  act  as  parachutes  rather  than 
as  wings.  The  Common  Flying-fish  is  Exoccetus 
volitans.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Esocidre. 
Another  closely  allied  species  is  E.  exilicns, 
the  Greater  Flying-fish.  Both  have  straggled 
to  the  British  seas.  They  are  abundant  in  the 
:vrediterranean.  For  another  flying-fish  of  a 
distinct  genus,  see  Flying-gurnard. 


FL'ilNO  DRAGON 


b6U.b6^;  poat,j6^1;  cat,  ceU,  chorus,  chin,  benph  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist.    ph  =  i: 
-  cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  deL 
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flysch— fobus 


flying-fox*  s.  Pteropus  ruhricoUis,  a  large 
frugivorous  bat,  occurring  in  tlie  East  Indies, 
where  it  commits  great  depredations  in  gar- 
dens. Its  head  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
the  fox. 

flying-frog»  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Rhacophorus,  It  has  large 
webbed  feet  with  adhesive  discs. 

flying-gurnard,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  fish,  Dachjlopte.riis  volitans,  in- 
habiting the  Mediterranean.  There  is  another 
species  of  the  genus,  X*.  oHeutalis,  from  the 
Eastern  seas.  The  genus  is  spiny-tinned  and 
of  the  family  Triglidee.     [Dactyloptebus.] 

flying-jib,  s. 

Naut. :  A  sail  extended  by  the  flying  jib- 
boom  beyond  the  standing  jib. 


FLYING-JIB. 
A.  Flying-jib.  b.  Staudiug-jib. 

flying  jib-boom,  s. 

Naut. :  An  extension  of  the  jib-boom.  It  is 
sometimes  in  one  piece  with  the  latter,  and 
sometimes  connected  therewith  by  means  of  a 
boom-iron,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of 
the  jib-boom  on  the  bowsprit. 

flying-lemur,  b. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Galeopithecus,  and  espe- 
cially G.  volans,  found  in  Malacca,  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo.  It  is  so  called  from  having  a 
membrane  which  enables  it  to  take  long  leaps 
through  the  air.  [Galeopithecus.]  -It  has 
no  close  relationship  with  the  lemurs. 

flying-levels,  s.  pi 

Civ.  Eng. :  Trial  levels  taken  over  the  line 
of  a  projected  road,  railway,  &c. 

flying-lizard,  s.  Various  species  of  the 
g^nus  Draco  (q.v.).     [Pterosauria.] 

flying-machine,  s.  A  contrivance  de- 
signed to  enable  its  user  to  fly  ;  used  also  of  a 
machine  designed  to  float  and  propel  itself  in 
the  air. 

flying-party,  s. 

Mil.  :  A  detachment  of  men  'employed  in 
skirmishing  round  an  enemy. 

flying-phalanger,  s. 

Zool. :  The  marsupial  genus  Petaurus,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Phalangastidte  (Pha- 
langers).  A  fold  of  skin  connects  the  fore  and 
hind  limbs  with  the  sides.  This  enables  them 
to  take  long  flying  leaps. 

flying-pinion,  s. 

Horol. :  The  fly  of  a  clock.     [Ply,  >>,,  B.  2.] 

flying-robin,  s.     The  flying  gurnard. 

flying-sap,  s. 

Mil. :  The  rapid  excavation  of  the  trenches 
of  an  attack,  when  each  man  advances  under 
cover  of  two  gabions. 

Flying-Scotchman,  s.  A  nickname  for 
the  express  train  running  between  London 
and  Edinburgh. 

fl5ring-sheets,  s.  pi 

Bibliog. :  Broadsheets. 

"The  King's  Tracts  lu  the  British  Museum  abound 
ill  ohap-booKB  B.ii<ijtylng-B}ieet8."  —  AthencBuni,  Sept.  2, 
1882. 

flying-shot,  s.  A  shot  fired  at  something 
in  motion,  as  a  bird  on  the  wing ;  one  who 
fires  such  a  shot. 

flying-squid,  s. 

Zool. :  An  appellation  given  by  sailors  to 
the  ce])halopodous  molluscs  belonging  to  the 
genus  Ommastrephes,  of  which  fourteen  recent 


species  arc  known.  Their  English  book-name 
is  Sagittated  Calamary.  They  can  leap  out 
of  the  water  so  high  as  often  to  fall  on  the 
decks  of  vessels.  This  is  why  tliey  are  called 
flying-squids,  or  sometimes  sea-arrows.  They 
are  gregarious,  inhabit  the  open  sea,  leaving 
their  eggs  floating  in  long  clusters  on  the  sur- 
face, are  used  as  bait  in  the  Newfoundland 
cod  fishery,  and  aie  the  principal  food  of  the 
dolphins  and  cachalots,  as  well  as  of  the 
albatross  and  the  larger  petrels.  (S.  P.  Wood- 
ivard.)    [Ommastrephes.] 

flying-squirrel,  s 

Zool. :  A  name  given  to  such  of  the  Sciuridse 
(Squirrels)  as  liave  the  skin  of  the  sides  very 
much  extended  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs, 
so  as.  to  a  certain  extent,  to  sustain  the  ajiimal 
in  the  air  when  taking  long  lu;ips.  Sciuro- 
pterus  volans  is  the  only  European  species. 

*  flying-TPOrm,  s.  The  tetter,  the  ring- 
worm.    {Ash.) 

flySQh,  s,    [A  Swiss  provincial  word.] 

Geol.  :  A  series  of  rocks  in  the  Central  Alps. 
They  are  composed  of  f  ncoidal  grit  and  shale 
overlying  the  nummulitic  rocks.  They  are  be- 
lieved to  be  Upper  Eocene.  Some  have  been 
changed  into  saccharoid  marble,  quartz  rock, 
and  mica-schist. 

*  flyte,  v.i.    [Flite.] 

fly'-trap,  a.    [Eng.yiy,  and  trap.} 

Bot.  :  Apocynum  androsceTiiifoHum. 

1"  Venus's  Jly-trap  : 

Bot.:  Dionoia muscipula.    [Dion.,ea.] 

fly'-WOrt,  s.     [Eng.  Jly,  and  wort  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  name  applied  to  the  genus  Myan- 
thus,  now  merged  in  Catasetum. 

•  fhast,  s.    [A.S.  fnoist.]    Breath,  breathing. 

"iHire  horte  was  80  gret 
That  wel  iiegh  hive  fnast  atechet." 

Owl  &  NigTitingaXe,  43. 

*fhast,  '^fnaste,  v.i.    [A.S./jites^ian.] 

1.  To  breathe. 

"  He  ne  inouthe  epeke  nefnaate."        BaveloTc,  HB. 

2.  To  break  or  burst  out. 

"  Fyre  Q\itfnast  with  a  fuerse  lowe." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  876. 

*fties-ynge,  s.    [A.S. //ledsuTigr.]    A  sneezing. 

"BAafnesynge  is  aa  achyuynge  of  fier." — Wycliffe: 
Job  xli.  9.    (Purvey.) 

^  fo  (1),  s.     [Foe.] 

F6  (2),  s.    [Chinese.    See  def.] 

Religions :  The  spelling  of  the  word  Booddh 
intended  to  indicate  the  x^ronun elation  of  the 
name  of  that  god  in  China,  where  his  adhe- 
rents are  numbered  by  hundreds  of  millions. 
It  is  the  nearest  approach  which  the  Chinese 
are  capable  of  making  to  the  coiTcct  pronun- 
ciation, but  a  Hindoo  would  regard  it  as  far 
from  accurate. 

foal,  *  foale,  *  fole,  s.     [A.  S.  /o3a=a  foal,  a 

colt ;  Icel.  foli  ;  8w.  fUle,,  fol;  Dan.  fol ;  Dut. 
veuleii;  Ger.  fohleii,  fidlen;  Goth,  fula,  cogn. 
with  Gr.  TTwAos  (polos)  =  a  foal  ;  Lat.  pullus  = 
a  young  animal.  Skeat  considers  the  root  to 
be  pu  =  to  beget,  which  appears  in  Sans,  putm 
=  a  son,  and  pota  =  the  young  of  an  animal.] 
[Filly.]  The  young  of  the  horse,  including 
either  sex  ;  a  colt,  a  filly. 

foal- teeth,  s.  pi.  The  first  teeth  of  horses : 

they  are  shed  at  a  certain  age. 

foal,  v.t.  &  i.    [Foal,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  bring  forth  young ;  said  of  a 
mare  or  she-ass. 

"  Give  my  liorae  to  Timou, 
Ask  nothing,  give  it  him ;  itfoali  me  straight 
Ami  able  horses." 

Shakesp. .'  Timon  of  Athens,  il.  1. 

B.  Jiitran-s. :  To  bring  forth  a  foal. 

"  Ahout  September  talte  your  mares  into  the  house, 
where  keej*  tnem  till  they  foal.'— Mortimer  :  Eutban- 
dry. 

foal'-foot,  s.  [Eng.  foal,  and  foot.  So  named 
from  the  shape  of  the  leaves.] 

Bot. :  Various  plants.  (1)  Tussilago  Farfara, 
(2)  Ranuncidus  Ficaria,  (3)  Asamtm  enropamm 
Nepeta  Glechoma.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

T[  Sea  foal-foot,  sea  folefoot : 

Bot.  :  Convolvid%i3  Soldanella. 

foam,  *  fame,  "  fom,  *  foom,  *  feme,  s. 

[A.S.  fdm;  cogn.  with  0.  H.  Ger. /eim, /aim  ; 


Low  Ger. /dm;  Ger.  feim.favm;  h&t.spuma.) 
The  white  substance,  consisting  of  an  aggre- 
gation of  bubbles,  which  arises  on  the  top  of 
liquids  from  violent  agitation  or  fermehtation  ; 
froth,  spume. 

"  He  waa  of  foom  as  flekked  as  a  pye.  ■• 

Chaucer :  0.  T.,  12,498. 

foam-cock,  ti. 

Stecm-eng.  •  A  cock  at  the  water-level  to 
blow  off  scum. 

foam-collector,  s. 

Steam-hoiler :  A  pan  or  other  device  at  the 
water-level  in  the  steam-boiler,  to  catch,  re- 
tain, and  discharge  the  foam  which  rises  to 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

*  foam-crested,  «.  Crested  with  foam ; 
as,  foam-crested  waves. 

*  foam-globe,  s.  A  ball  or  round  mass  of 
foam. 

"  Foain-globu  on  her  eddies  ride 
Thick  aa  the  schemes  of  human  pride." 

Scott :  Rokehy,  11.  7. 


*  foam-Ut,  . 

foam. 


Made  light  or  bright  with 


"  They  cross  the  chasmy  torrent's /oam-H(  bed." 

Wordsworth:  Deicriptive Sketches. 

foam,  ""fame,  *fome,   *fomyn,  fi.  &  (. 

[A.S.  f(kinan;  O.  H.  Ger.  feimjan;  Ger.  fau- 
men.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  gather  foam  or  froth  ;  to  froth ;  to  be 
covered  with  froth  or  foam. 

"The  rivei'  nobly /cams  and  flows." 

JSyron  :  Childe  Harold,  lU.  5S. 

2.  To  become  filled  with  foam,  as  a  steam- 
boiler. 

3.  To  be  violently  agitated  ;  to  be  in  a  rage 
or  fury. 

"'Befoameth  and  gnaateth with  hlslteeth. "—J/'ar* 
ix.  18. 
*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  foam ;  to  make  foamy  or 
frothy. 

2.  To  throw  out  with  violence  or  rage. 

"I'oaming  out  their  own  shame."— J'tide  13. 

f  oam'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Foam,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  j4s  pr.  par.  <&  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

"tHer  fancy  followed  him  thioueh  foaming  waves. " 
Cowper  :  Task,  L  689. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming 
covered  with  foam  or  froth ;  a  being  in  a  state 
of  rage  or  fury. 

f  6am'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  foaming  ;  -ly.']  In 
a  foaming  manner ;  frothily. 

f  oam'-less,  a.  [Eng.  foam ;  -less.}  Without 
foam  or  froth. 

foam'-^,  a.  [Eng.  foam;  -y.l  Covered  with 
foam  or  froth. 

"  Whence  a.  foamy  stream, 
Like  Anio,  tumbling  roara."  ; 

Warton  :  The  Enthusiast. 

F.O.B.    [An  abbreviation  for  Free  On  Board.] 
Comm.  (£  Naut.  :   See  etyin.     Often  used  in 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods  conveyed  by 
ship,  implying  that  the  cost  of  shipping  must 
be  paid  by  the  seller. 

fob,  s.  [H.  Ger.  fuppe  =  a  poclcet]  A  small 
pocket,  especially  one  used  as  a  receptacle  fol 
a  watch. 

"  Witli  a  saint  at  hlB  chlu  and  a  seal  at  hiafob." 
Svrlft:  WiTuUor  Prophecy. 

•  fob  (1),  V.t.  &  i.  [Ger.  foppen  =  to  mock,  to 
banter.] 

A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  beat,  to  chastise. 

2.  To  cheat,  to  trick,  to  take  in,  to  impose 
upon, 

"I  think  it  is  scurvy,  and  begin  to  find  mysell 
fobbed  in  it."— SJiakesp. :  Othello,  iv.  2. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  cheat,  to  defraud. 
IT  To  fob  off:  To  put  off,  to  shift  off. 

"  You  must  not  think  to  fob  tyf  our  diwrace  with  & 
tale  ;  but,  an't  pleaae  you,  deliver."— SAamp. .'  CoriO' 
lanus,  L  1. 

fob  (2),  V.i.  [Onomatopoetic]  To  breathe 
hard ;  to  gasp  as  from  violent  running ;  to 
pant. 

*  fo'-bUB,  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  A  term  of 
reproach. 

"Ay,  you  old  fobus."—WycIierley :  Plain  Dealer, 
U.  1. 


f&te,  fat,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p^tr 
■or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  o&b,  ciire,  nnite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  S^lan.    ee.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*  f&'-cage,  s.   [Lat.  focus  —  a  hearth.]  House- 

bote or  firebote  (q.v.). 

f  a'-cal,  o.     [Ft.  focal,  from  Lat.  focus  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  (Math.  &  Physics) :  Of  or  belonging  to 
a  focus, 

2.  Fig. :  Constituting  the  point  or  place 
■whence  any  influence  emanates  ;  a  centre- 
point. 

"in  1691,  Titus,  lu  order  to  be  near  the  focal  point 
of  political  iiitngTie  and  faction,  liad  taken  a  oouse 
■wiQiin  the  precinct  of  Whitehall." — Macauiay  :  JTUt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

focal-distance,  s. 

1.  Ojjtics  :  The  distance  between  a  concave 
mirror  and  the  focus  or  point  at  which  its 
rays  are  most  concentrated. 

2.  Conic  Sections : 

(1)  Of  the  paroj)ola :  The  distance  between 
the  focus  and  the  vertex. 

(2)  Of  the  ellipse  and  the  hyperbola  :  The  dis- 
tance between  the  foci  and  the  centre. 

%  Princi-pal  focal  distance  : 
Optics :  The  distance  between  the  principal 
focus  and  a  concave  mirror. 

*  f  o'-cal-ize,  v.t  [Eng.  focal ;  -ize.]  To  bring 
to  a  focus  ;  to  focus. 

"Light  ia  focalized  in  the  eye,  sound  in  the  ear."— 
2)e  Q  ulncey,    ( Webtter. ) 

*  f o'-9ile,  *  f 0-911,  s.     [Fr.  fodU.I 

Anat.  :  A  bone  of  the  forearm  and  leg  ;  the 
ereater  focile  being  the  ulna  or  tibia, the  lesser 
the  radius  or  fibula. 

"  The  fracture  waa  of  both  the  focU*  of  the  left  leg." 
—WiserTian:  Surgery,  bk.  vil,  ch.  L 

*  f5'-5il-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  fodllatus,  pa.  par.  of 
focillatus,  pa.  par.  of  focillo  —  to  revive  a  be- 
numbed person  by  means  of  fire  or  heat  ;/oct« 
=  fire,  a  hearth.]    To  cherish,  to  warm. 

*  f o-9il-la'-tion,  s.  [Focillate.]  Cherish- 
ing, comfort,  support. 

f d~9im'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  foots,  and  Gr.  fierpov 
(jnetron)  =  a  measure.] 

Phot. :  An  instrument  for  assisting  in  focus- 
ing an  object  in  or  before  a  camera.  This  con- 
sists usually  of  a  lens  of  small  magnifying 
power. 

f  o'-cus,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  fireplace,  a  hearth,  a  fire- 
pan, a  brazier,] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Any  place  from  which  aninflu- 
ence  emanates,  or  where  that  influence  exists 
in  very  concentrated  form,    (lAt.  SJig.) 

"  Whitehall,  when  he  dwelt  there,  was  the  focug  of 
political' intrigue  aud  of  fashionable  gaiety." — Macatt- 
lay  :  Blst.  Eng.,  ch.  iiL 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Optics :  A  point  at  which  the  rays  of  light 
refracted  from  a  convex  lens,  or  reflected  from 
a  concave  mirror,  are  most  concentrated ;  a 
point  in  which  such  rays  meet,  or  tend  to  meet, 
if  produced  either  backwards  or  forwards. 

2.  Conic  sections : 

(1)  Sing.  (Of  a  parabola) :  A  point  so  situated 
that  if  from  it  there  be  drawn  a  line  to  any 
point  in  the  curve,  and  another  from  the  latter 
perpendicular  to  a  straight  line  given  in  posi- 
tion, these  two  straight  lines  will  always  be 
equal  to  one  another. 

(2)  Plural : 

(a)  Of  an  ellipse :  Two  points  so  situated 
that  if  two  straight  lines  be  drawn  from  them 
to  any  point  in  the  curve,  the  sum  of  these 
straight  lines  will  always  be  the  same. 

(6)  Of  an  hyperbola :  Two  points  so  situated 
that  if  two  straight  lines  be.drawn  from  them 
to  any  point  in  the  curve,  the  excess  of  the 
straight  line  drawn  to  one  of  the  points  above 
the  other  will  always  be  the  same. 

3.  AstT(»i. :  The  term  foci  is  often  used  in 
connection  with  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  which 
is  an  ellipse,  with  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci. 

4.  Acoustics :  The  point  of  convergence  of 
sound  rays,  these  following  the  same  laws  as 
those  of  light  and  heat.    [1|  (1).] 

^  (1)  Acoustic  fo(ms  : 

Acoustics :  The  focus  of  sound  rays.    [II.  4.] 

(2)  Calorific  focus : 

Heat :  The  focus  of  heat  rays. 

(3)  Conjugate  foci : 

Optics'.:  Two  foci  so  situated  that,  if  rays  of 
light  diverging  from  one  strike  a  concave 
mirror,  they  will  be  reflected  and  meet  in  the 
other. 


(4)  Luminous  focus : 

Optics :  The  focus  of  light  rays. 

(5)  Principal  focus : 

Optics ;  The  focus  of  parallel  rays  striking  a 
concave  mirror. 

(ti)  Vertical  focus : 

Optics  :  A  radiant  point  behind  a  mirror, 
from  which  rays  may  be  held  to  diverge  more 
and  more,  and  in  which,  looking  at  them  now 
as  coming  from  the  opposite  direction,  and 
consequently  as  convergent,  they  would  tend 
to  meet. 

f  o'-cus,  v.t.  [Focus,  s,]  To  bring  to  a  focus : 
to  focalize. 

f  6'-cus~ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Focus,  v.] 

focusing-glass,  s. 

Phot. :  A  glass  used  for  magnifying  the  image 
on  the  ground  glass  in  the  camera,  to  enable 
the  operator  to  get  it  into  better  focus. 

fSd -der  (1),  *  fod-dnr.  *  fo-dre.  *  fod- 
dre,  *  fod-yr,  s.  [A.S.  fod&r,  foddor,  fod- 
dur,  from  foda  =  food  ;  cogn.  with  0.  H.  Ger. 
fuotar :  Dut.  voeder ;  Low  Ger.  voder,  vaer ; 
Icel.  fddhr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  foder;  Ger.  futtcr.] 
[Food.]  Food  served  to  cattle,  horses,  or 
sheep  in  the  stall,  as  distinguished  from 
pasture. 

"He  yaue  fodder  to  the  asses  of  hem."— TT^cZi/fe : 
GenetU  xliii,  20 

fodder  -  passage,  foddering  -  pas- 
sage, 8.  The  passage  in  a  cattle-shed  along 
which  the  food  is  carried  for  the  cattle. 

*  fod'-der  (2),  *  fod-er,  *  foth-er,  ^foth- 

ur,  s.  [A.  S.  fdther  :  0.  S.  vother;  O,  H.  Ger. 
fuodir;  M.  H.  Ger.  mioder ;  Dut.  voeder ;  Sw. 
foder.] 

1.  A  weight  by  which  lead  and  other  articles 
were  formerly  weighed ;  it  varied  from  19i  to 
24  cwts.  It  is  now  applied  to  a  weight  for 
lead,  equal  to  21  cwt.  of  112  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

2.  A  heavy  blow, 

"As  his  head  falleth  the/o(Aer," 

RichaTd  Caeur  de  Lion,  1,J81. 

fod'-der.  *fotll-er,  v.t.  [A.S.  fddrian  ;  O,  H. 
Ger.  fuotarjan ;  Dut.  voederen ;  Low  Ger, 
vodern;  Icel,  fddhra;  Sw.  fodra;  Dan.  fodre, 
fore;  Ger.  fUttern.] 

1.  To  feed  or  supply  with  fodder, 

"  Three  haras  with  as  many  cowyards  to  fodder 
cattle  ill." — Jlortimer :  Hutbandry. 

*2.  To  feed,  to  support. 
"  Por  thi  name  me  lede  aud/o(fter." — Wydiffe ;  Psalm 

XXX.  4, 

*  fod'-der-er,  s.  [Eng.  fodder  ;  -er.]    One  who 

fodders  or  feeds  cattle. 

fodg'-el,  a.    [Podgy.]    Squat  and  plump, 

"A  flue  iAtfodgel  wight." 

Bums:  Captain  Grose's  Peregrinations. 

*  fo'-di-ent,  a.    [Lat.  fodiens,  pr.  par.  of  fodio 

=  to  dig.]  Digging ;  throwing  up  with  a 
spade. 

*foe-dif'-ra-gous,  a.  [Lat.  fcedv^  =  a. 
treaty,  and  frag,  root  of  frango  =  to  break.] 
Covenant  or  treaty  breaking. 

"Unclean,  f(ed\fragous,  jwrjared," — Adam:  Works, 
L  250. 

foe,  *fa,  *faa,  *fae,  *fo.  *foo.  s.    [A.S. 
fdh,fdg,fd,  from feogan  =  to  hate;  Goth. fijan.] 

1.  An  enemy  in  common  life  ;  one  who 
entertains  or  shows  enmity  towards  another. 

"  She  has  one/oe,  and  that  onefo?  the  world." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  455    | 

2.  An  opponent;  one  who  is  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  anything, 

"  He  that  considers  and  enquires  into  the  reason  of 
things,  is  counted  a/oe  to  received  doctrines,  "—(fafts.- 
On  the  Mind. 

3.  Anything  which  is  opposed  or  antagonis- 
tic to  another, 

4.  An  enemy  in  war  ;  an  adversary  ;  one  of 
a  nation  at  war  with  another, 

"William  ginnesride  fresly  toward  here /m," 

WUliam  of  Pdlerne,  1,189. 

5.  Used  with  the  definite  article  for  a  hostile 
army ;  the  enemy. 

*  foe-reaped,  a.  Reaped  by  a  hostile 
army. 

"  The  rifled  mansion  and  the,  foe-reaped  field." 
Byron:  Curse  of  Minerva. 

*  foe,  v.t.    [Foe,  s.]    To  treat  as  a  foe. 

"  Sith  in  his  powre  she  was  to/oe  or  frend," 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  VI.  xi.  6. 


*f5'e-hood,  s.  [Eng.  foe;  -hood.}  The  state 
of  a  foe  ;'  enmity. 

"Have  you  forgotten  S.  Hieronie's  and  Ruffinua' 
deadlie /ocAood  which  was  rung  over  the  wprld  T—Bp. 
BedeU :  Certain  Letterg  (1620),  ch.  ii..  p.  825. 

fo'e-like,  adv.  [Eng.  foe,  and  like.]  Like  a  foe 
or  enemy. 

"  rUe]  foelike  has  hent  his  Low  " 

Sandy$;  Lamentations,  p.  4. 

foe-mazi,  *fo-man,  *  fa-man,  s.  [Eng. 
foe,  and  man.]  An  enemy  in  war;  an  adver- 
sary ;  a  foe. 

"  The  point  otfoeman's  lanes 
Had  given  a  milder  pang." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Itlet,  u.  4. 

*  foe -ship,  ""fo-schip,  *fo-scliipe,  a. 

[Eng.  foe;  -ship.]    Enmity. 

■'  Thanne  is  heiefoshipe  turad  al  to  frendshipe." 
0.  Eng.  BonUUeSt  li.  45. 

*  fce'-ner-ate,  v.t.    [Fenerate.] 

*  foe-ner-a'-tion,  s.    [FEi.TiRATioN.] 

foe-nic'-u-lum,  s.  [From  Lat.  fenum,  fcenum 
=  hay  ;  to  the  smell  of  which  its  scent  bears 
some  resemblance.] 

Bot. :  Fennel.  A  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  family  Seseliuidse,  The  leaves  are 
pinnately  di-compound,  the  umbels  com- 
pound, ibracts  and  bracteoles  none,  flower 
yellow,  "calyx  teeth  none,  fruit  ovoid  or  ob- 
long, witli  solitary  vittse  in  the  interstices. 
Four  species  are  known.  Fceniculum  vulgdre 
is  the  Common  Fennel,  which  grows  on  rocks 
along  the  English  coast,  not  always  being  in- 
digenous. F.  capense  is  eaten  in  Southern 
Africa. 

fcen'-u-greek,  s.    [Fenugreek.] 

fce'-niis  (pi.  foe'-m),  s.  [Lat.  =  that  which  is 
produced,  interest  on  money.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  pupivorous  Hymenop- 
tpra,  family  Evaniadse.  The  ovipositor  so 
slightly  projects  that  it  is  like  a  sting.  The 
larvee  are  predatory  on  those  of  other  insects. 
The  perfect  fceni  frequent  flowers.  At  night 
or  during  inclement  days  they  hang  by  their 
mandibles  to  the  stems  of  different  plants. 

fce'-tal.  It.     [Fetal.] 

foe'-ti-jide,  s.    [Feticide.] 

*fce-tif '-ic,  a.  [Lat.  foetm=young,  and /acw)= 
to  make,  to  produce.]   Making  fruitful.  (Ash,} 

fce'-tor,  a.    [Fetor.] 

foe'~tus,  a.    [Fetus.] 

fog  (1),  s.  [Dan.  (siiee)fog  =  a  snowstorm,  from 
fyge  =  to  drift ;  Icel.  fok  =  spray  ;  ^uk  =  a 
snowstorm.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  very  thick  mist;  small  hollow 
vesicles  of  water  sus^jended  in  the  air,  but  so 
low  as  to  be  but  a  short  distauce  from  the 
earth  in  x^lace  of  rising  high  above  it  and  be- 
coming so  illmninated  by  the  sun  as  to  consti- 
tute clouds  of  varied  hue.  Fogs  often  arise 
when  the  air  above  warm,  moist  soil  is  colder 
than  the  soil  itself  The  hot  vapours  from 
the  ground  are  then  condensed  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  colder  air  above,  as  the  warm 
steam  of  a  kettle  is  by  the  comparatively 
cold  air  of  a  room.  But  no  fog  arises  till  the 
cold  air  has  absorbed  vapour  enough  to  bring 
it  to  the  point  of  saturation.  Fogs  often  hang 
over  rivers.  Their  cause  is  the  condensation, 
by  contact  with  the  cold  water,  of  the  vapour 
in  a  hot  and  moist  air  current  passing  over 
the  river.  The  "pea-soup"  fogs  of  London 
life  are  produced  by  the  carbon  of  the  smoky 
atmosphere  colouring  the  fog  vesicles  :  a  fog 
which  is  brown  in  London  is  generally  white 
at  Loughton,  a  few  miles  off,  aud  wanting 
altogether  at  the  top  of  High  Beech  hill.  '  On 
hills  and  mountains  of  any  size  it  is  easy  to 
rise  above  a  fog,  and  see  it  like  an  ocean  be- 
neath one's  feet. 

"  Infect;;her  beauty, 
"  You  feusucked/offa  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun, 
To  fall  aud  blast  her  pride.'      Shakesp. :  Lear,  11  4. 

2.  Fig. :  A  state  of  confusion,  doubt,  or 
perplexity. 

fog-alarm,  s. 

Naut.  :  An  audible  signal,  warning  vessels 
from  shoals  or  other  dangerous  places.  Fog- 
alarms  are  various  in  their  kind,  their  opera- 
tion, and  their  construction.  As  to  kind,  they 
consist  of  bells,  whistles,  and  trumpets.  As 
to  operation,  they  are  sounded  by  the  current, 
by  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tide,  by  the  sway- 


hSU,  hS^;  p^t,  J^l;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  cliin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.     ph  =  i. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon«  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  ^ion  =  zhun.    -tlous.  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^  dQl, 
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ing  of  the  waves,  "by  the  wind,  by  bellows,  by 
clock-work  impelled  by  weight  or  spring.  As 
to  construction,  they  are  adapted  for  head- 
lands, light-ships,  buoys,  or  to  be  anchored 
by  piles  on  spits,  sand-bars,  or  shoals. 

fog-bell,  s. 

Ncmt.:  A  bell  upon  a  vessel,  buoy,  or  spit 
of  land,  and  rung  bv  the  motion  of  the  waves, 
or  force  of  the  wind,  as  a  warning  to  mariners. 

fog-horn,  s. 

Nautical: 

1.  A  kind  of  horn  kept  on  board  ships  to 
be  sounded  as  a  warning  in  foggy  weather. 

2.  An  instrument  resembling  a  trumpet  in 
shape,  through  which  air  or  steam  is  made  to 
pass  at  a  high  pressure,  causing  a  blast  which 
can  be  heard  to  a  considerable  distance  out  at 
sea,  thus  in  foggy  weather  warning  sailors  of 
their  proximity  to  land. 

fog-ring,  s. 

Meteorot  :  A  bank  of  fog  occurring  in  a  ring 
or  circular  form.  It  is  not  unfrequently  ob- 
served off  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland. 

fog-Signal,  a. 

1.  Navtical  : 

(1)  A  signal  made  on  board  ships  in  foggy 
weather  by  the  sounding  of  a  whistle,  ringing 
of  a  bell,  &;c.,  in  order  to  prevent  collisions. 

(2)  A  fog-alarm  (q.v.). 

2.  Rail, :  A  detonating  ball,  placed  on  the 
rails  to  indicate  danger  to  the  driver  of  a  pass- 
ing train. 

fog-smoke,  s.    Fog-mist. 

"Eisea  t\te  fog-smoke  white  as  snow." 

'  Scott :  Marmion,  it   (Iiitrod.) 

fog-trumpet,  s.  A  horn  or  trumpet 
placed  on  a  projecting  headland,  a  vessel,  or 
a  spar,  and  blown  by  mechanical  means  or  by 
the  wind,  as  a  warning  to  mariners.  A  fog- 
horn (q.v.). 

fog-whistle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  signal  of  warning  for  vessels  off  a 
coast.  A  sounder  on  the  principle  of  the 
steam-whistle  is  exposed  to  a  blast  of  air  or 
of  steam.  Usually,  motion  derived  from  the 
waves,  the  tide,  the  wind,  or  clock-work, 
makes  it  automatic. 

fog  (2),  s.  &  a.  [Etyna.  doubtful ;  cf.  Wei.  ffwg 
=  dry  grass.  ] 

A.  As  siibstantive : 

1,  Coarse,  rank  grass  which  has  not  been 
eaten  off  in  the  summer. 

"The  thick  and  well-grown /o.g'  doth  mat  my  smoother 
shades."  Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  s.  13. 

2.  Moss.    (Scotch.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Gross,  bloated.  (Stanyhurst : 
Virgil ;  jEneid  iii.  672.) 

fog(l),  t'.(.     [Food),  s.] 

*1.  Lit, :  To  envelope  or  surround  with  a 

fog. 

"  Fogged  and  misled  with  filthy  vapours." — Leighton : 
Comment,  on  at.  I'eter,  essay  i.,  ch.  1 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  puzzle,  to  perplex. 

"We  turn  what  we  say  into  tangle  talk  so  aa  to  fog 
them."— Z»(ji/^  Telegraph,  Sept.  29, 1883, 

*fog(2),  v.t.  &i.    [Fog  (2),  s.\ 

A.  Trans.  :  To  feed  with  fog  or  coarse 
grass  ;  to  eat  the  fog  off. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  covered  with  moss. 

*fog  (3),  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  hunt 
after  in  a  mean,  cringing  manner. 

"The  foggiruj  proctorage  of  money."— Milton :  lie- 
form,  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

fog'-banlc,  s.  [Eng./oj?  (1),  s.,  andftdii/.-.]  An 
appearance  in  hazy  weather,  when  the  fog  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  solid  bank  of  laud. 

Cd'-ge^,  fO'-gy»  5-  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An 
okl-fashioned,  eccentric,  or  singular  person. 

"  My  part,  you  know,  is  alwuyu  that  of  the  old  Fogy, 
who  sees  uothinij  to  admire  in  the  young  folks."— G. 
jiUot:  Adam  lieUe,  ViX.,  cli.  xxii. 

fo'-gey'-dom,  fo'-gy-dom,  s.  [Eng. /ofirei/; 
-dow..]    The  state  or  condition  of  a  fogey. 

"These  accessoriet  seem  to  indicate  that  he  has  a 
hobby  of  some  sort,  characteristic  of  iip]ironching 
fogydom." — Illus.  London  Aews,Out  27,  1833,  p.  432. 

fo'-gey-ism,  fo'-gy-ism,  s.  [Eng.  fogey; 
-ism.']  The  manners,  habits,  or  characteristics 
of  a  fogey. 


fog— foin 


-ly.]    In  a  foggy 


*f6gg'-ag©»  5.  [Low  Lat.  fogagiuw,.]  Coarse, 
rank  grass  which  has  not  been  eaten  off  in 
the  summer  ;  aftermath ;  fog. 

"  GifT  the  king  will  set  girss,  in  time  of  foggage,  the 
quhilk  is  fra  the  feist  of  All -hallow  mass,  to  the  foist 
of  Saiict  Patrick  in  Lentron,  ilk  kow  sail  pay  viii.  d. 
for  fogqage,  and  for  Ilk  quoy  iL  d."—Leg.  Forest ;  Ual- 
faur'a  Pract.,  p.  139. 

fogged,  fog-git,  a,  [Eug.  fog  (2),  s.  ;  -ed.\ 
Covered  with  moss  ;  rank,  uoarf>e. 

"  The  grass  is  become  very  sour,  and  in  many  places, 
fogged."— Maxwell :  Select  Transactioru,  p.  100. 

*  fog'-ger,  s.      [Eng.  fog  (3),  v.  ;   -er.]     One 

who  seeks  for  things  in  a  cringing,  servile 
fashion ;  a  pettifogger. 

"  I  shall  be  exclaimed  upon  to  be  a  beggarly  foggor, 
gi-eedily  hunting  after  heritage,"— rert?nce  in  English. 

fieu.) 

fog -gl-15^,  adv.    [En;_  .   _ 
manner ;  darkly,  mistily. 

fog'-gi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  foggy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  foggy,  misty,  or 
dark ;  mistiness,  haziness,  cloudiness. 

"To  produce  such  deceptions  from  the  clearness  or 
fogginess  of  the  sAr."—/leid  :  Enquiry  into  the  Human 
Mind,  ch.  vL,  §  22. 

fog'-g^r  (1),  *■  fog-gie  (l),  a.   [Eng.  fog  (I) ;  -y.  ] 
\.  Lit.  :   Filled  with    fog,  t haze,   or  mist; 
abounding  in  fogs  ;  cloudy,  hazy,  misty. 

"  In  air  uncommonly /oj^y  we  are  apt  to  think  them 
more  distant." — Reid  :  Ennairy  into  the  Human  Mind, 
ch.  vi„  §22. 

2.  Fig.  :  Confused,  dull,  stupid,  perplexed. 

"  Darckned  so  my  sight 
"With  errors  foggie  mist  at  first." 

Turberoile :  Penitent  Lover, 

*  fog'-gy  (2),  fog-gie  (2),  a.  [Eng.  fog  (2) ;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  coarse,  rank  grass  ;  coarse,  rank, 
like  foggage. 

2.  Stuffed  as  with  rank  grass. 

"  These  who  on  a  sudden  grow  rather  foggy  than  fat 
by  feeding  on  sacrilegious  morsels,  do  pme  away  by 
degrees,  and  die  at  hist  of  incurable  consumption." — 
Fuller:  A  Pisgah Sight,  \}t.  i.,  bk.  lii..  ch.  xii. 

3.  Mossy,  covered  with  moss. 

foggy-bee,  foggie-bee,  s. 

Entom.  :  The  Carder  bee,  Bomhus  muscorum, 
-which  makes  its  nest  in  moss.     (ScotcJi.) 

f  O'-gle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  silk  handker- 
chief.   (Skaig.) 

"If  you  don't  take  fogies  and  tickere." — JHckens : 
Oliver  Tmist,  ch.  xviii. 

fogle-hlinter.  s.  One  who  steals  hand- 
kerchiefs, a  jtickpocket. 

•fo'-gram,  ""fo'-grum,  s.  &  «.  [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  fogey, 

B.  As  adj.  :  Fogeyish,  stupid. 

"  Father  and  mother  are  but  a  couple  of  fogrum  old 
fools." — Foote :  Trip  to  Calais,  1 

*f6-grJim'-i-t3?,  s.  [Eng.  fogram;  -ity.] 
Stupidity  j  a  piece  of  fogeyism. 

"Nobody's  civil  now.  you  know;  it  is  a,  fogramity 
quite  oat,"—  Mad.  D'Arblay :  Camilla,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

fd-g3^,   S.      [FOGEY.] 

^f5h,  interj.  [Onomatopoetic]  An  exclama- 
tion of  disgust  or  abhorrence. 

"  Foh !  one  may  smell  in  such  a  will  most  rank. 
Foul  disproportions,"'        Shahcsp. :  Othello,  iii.  3. 

foi'-ble,  *foy-ble,  a.  &  s.     [p.  Fr.  foihle  = 
feeble  (q.v.).] 
*  A,  As  adj. :  "Weak,  feeble. 

"Then  fencing-masters  when  they  present  a  foyle  or 
fleuret  to  their  scholai-a,  tell  him  that  it  hath  two 
parts  :  one  of  which  he  calleth  the  fort  or  strong,  and 
the  other  the  foyble  or  weak,"— iord  Herbert:  Life, 
p.  46. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  weak  point  in  one's  cha- 
racter ;  a  weakness  ;  a  failing. 

"  The  gloomy  vaults 
That  hid  their  dust,  their  foibles,  and  their  f.^ult-*." 
Uyron  :  Lara,  i,  11. 

T[  For  the  difference  between /oi&Ze  and  2?ii- 
perfection,  see  Impebfection. 

foil  (1),  ^  foyle,  r.(.    [0.  Fr.  foidcr  =  to  tread, 
to  stamj)  upon,  from  Low  Lat.  fullo,  folo  =  to 
full  cloth.] 
1.  To  trample  underfoot ;  to  insult. 

"  King  Richard  .  .  .  caused  the  ensignes  of  Leopold 
to  be  pul'd  down  and  foiled  under  toot.' —Knolles : 
Hist,  of  the  Turks,  01). 

'*  2.  To  keep  down  or  under ;  to  repress, 
to  restrain. 

"In  veyii  thou /Oldest  thy  flesch  with,  abstineus,"— 
Wycliffe :  Apology,  p.  44. 


3.  To  defeat,  to  baffle ;  to  frustrate ;  to 
render  vain  or  nugatory. 

"  But  they  who  tried  were  foiled." 

Wordtworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*  i.  To  puzzle,  to  perplex. 

"  Whilst  I  am  following  one  character,  I  am  crossed 
in  my  way  by  another,  and  put  up  such  a  variety  of 
odd  creatures  in  both  sexes,  that  they  foil  the  eceut  of 
on  another,  and  puzzle  the  chace."— -Iddtso/i. 

*  5.  To  blunt,  to  dull,  to  mar,  to  spoil 

"  When  light-winged  toys 
Of  feathered  Cupid  foil,  with  wanton  diilueBa, 
My  speculative  and  offlced  instruments." 

Shukeap. :  Othello,  i.  3. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  foil  and  to 
defeat,  see  Defeat. 

*f6il  (2),  *  foyl,  v.t.  [A  variant  of  file  or 
foul  (q.v.),  but  possibly  the  same  a3/oiZ(l),  v.] 
To  delile. 

"Hast  thowe  foylid  my  doirter."—6esta  Roman- 
orum,  p.  143. 

foil  (1),  ^  foUe,  *  foyle  (1),  s.    [Foil  (1),  v.] 
^  1.  A  defeat,  a  frustration  ;  a  baflSing. 
"  By  the  foile  they  had  at  the  Gaules'  hands."— 
P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  345. 

2.  A  blunt  weapon  for  fencing;  a  thin  blade 
with  a  button  on  the  end. 

"Aa  blunt  as  the  fencer's /oHs,  which  hit  but  hurt 
not."—Shakesp. ;  Much  Ado  About  Ifothing,  v.  2. 

*  3.  The  track  or  trail  of  game  when  hunted. 

"  Nor  can  oar  British  noses  hunt  thy/«zf." 

Wolcatt :  P.  Pindar,  p.  187. 

*  T[  (1)  To  give  foil :  To  discomfit. 

"  A  bajsermau  shall  give  you  all  thefoU." 

Greene :  Geo-a-Greene,  p.  261. 

(2)  To  take  the  foil:  To  be  discomfited. 

"  Bestir  thee,  Jaques,  take  not  now  the  foil," 

Greene  :  Friar  Bacon,  p.  IGS. 

foil  (2),  ^  foyle  (2),  s.    [0.  Fr.  feuilU  =  a  leaf, 
from  ti2.t.  foliinn.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Litercdly : 
*(1)  A  leaf. 

"  As  many  vnces  take 
Of  violette,  not  but  oonly  the  foil." 

Palladius :  On  Nusbandrie,  p.  144. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  of  a  different  colour, 
character,  or  quality  which  serves  to  set  off 
another  tiling  to  advantage  by  comparison  or 
contrast. 

"Hector  has  a,  foil  to  set  hini  off;  we  impose  the  in- 
continence of  Paris  to  the  temiwrance  of  Hector." — 
Brooms:  :  On  the  Odyssey. 

II.  Techniadly : 

1.  Arch. :  A  leaf  in  architecture  or  carving, 
as  a  trefoil  ornament ;  or  a  window,  Jiaving 
lobes  like  clover,  and  then  said  to  be  trefoiled, 
quatrefoiled,  cinquefoiled,  &e. 

2.  Jewellei'y  :  A  thin  leaf  nf  metal,  for  plat- 
ing, or  to  colour  a  gem  behind  which  it  is 
placed.  A  coloured  foil  imparts  its  tint  to  a 
gem  whose  natural  colour  is  vague  and  in- 
sipid. Foil  is  made  by  rolling  into  thin  sheets 
a  plate  of  copper  covered  with  a  layer  of  silver. 
The  silver  surface  is  polished  and  covered  with 
a  clean  varnish,  coloured  or  white.  Tin  or 
lead  foil  is  very  thin  sheets. 

3.  Glass :  An  amalgam  of  silver  and  tin  at 
the  back  of  a  looking-gla-ss. 

foil -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  foil  (1),  v.  ;  -able.^  That 
may 'or  can  be  foiled,  frustrated,  or  defeated. 

foiled,  a.    [Eng.  foil  (2),  s . ;  -ed.] 

Arch.  :  Having  foils  :  as,  a,  foiled  arch. 

fSil'-er,  5.  ['Eng.  foil  (1),  V.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
foils,  defeats,  or  frustrates. 

foil'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Foil  (1),  v.] 

A,  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj, :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  defeating,  frustrating  or  baf- 
fling. 

2.  The  track  of  a  deer  on  the  grass. 

*  foin.  *  foygne,  *  foyne,  v,t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
foUidre,  foigner.] 

A,  Trails. :  To  thrust  at. 

*'  Hente  hym  be  the  uekke  and  foygnede  hym  with 
that  knyf."  Sir  Ferumhras,  5,C40. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  thrust  or  push,  as  in 
fencing. 

"  Ihey  foyneden  ech  at  other," 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  1,C56. 

*  f6in  (1),  *  foyne,  s.  [Foin,  v.]  A  tlirust,  a 
stroke,  as  in  fencing. 


fate,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  ^re,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf.  work,  wh6.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sj^lan.    £e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


jcoin-  folding 


;)i)3 


*f6in  (2),  *fooyne,  *foyn,  s.  [O.  Fr.  faine, 
Jbine ;  b'v.joninc;  Hi^./iUiia;  Voi't.  foinha.] 

1.  A  polecat,  a  fltchet. 

"  Fi-o-i/iie,  Fiirrure,  lucro."— Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Fur  tjom  the  polecat. 

*'  A  cote  hnthe  he  fnrred 

With/oy;i«,  or  with  fichewes." 

P.  Plowman's  Creed,  585. 

*  foin'-er-^,  s.    [Foin,  v.\ 

Fencing :  The  act  of  making  feints  or  thrusts 
■with  a  foil ;  fencing. 

*f65tn'-ing,  ^^^foyn-yng,  j[>r.  par.,  a.,  &,  s. 
[FoiN,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  ^mritcip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Tlie  act  of  thrusting  or  making 
feints,  as  in, fencing  ;  foinery. 

"  Ffell  was  the  flght,  foynyng  of  flpeires." 

Deatruct.  of  Troy,  10,287. 

*  fSin'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  foining :  -ly.]  In 
a  pushing  or  thrusting  manner  ;  with  a  push 
or  thrust. 

*  tSi^'-on,  *  fois-oun»  *  foy-son.  *  foy- 
SOlin,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fidson;  Fr.  foison,  from 
Lat.  fusio  (ace.  fusionem)  =  an  outpouring, 
from /usus,  pa.  par.  otfimdo  =  to  pour  out.] 

I.' Plenty,  abundance. 

"  He  gaff  hem  clothis  gret  foygon." 

Itichard  Cmur  de  Lion,  S,31S. 

2,  A  plan,  a  contrivance. 

"The  paieus  '.vera  ao  ferd,  thei  rayght  hat  no /oy son." 
Robert  de  Itncnno,  p.  17. 

'*^f6ia-6n-less,  a.  [Eng.  foison;  -less.]  In- 
nutritious,   unprofitable.    (Lit.  &  Jig.)    [Fis- 

SBNLESS.] 

"Forcibly  cn).minlng  their  throata  with  the  lifeleBS, 
snltlesa,  folsonlcsB,  lukewarm  dramiuock  of  the  four- 
teen false  prelatefl. "—Scoii .'  Old  Mortality,  ch,  xv. 

f$ist,  v.t.  [O.  Dut.  vystcn  =  to  break  wind  ; 
veest  =  a  breaking  of  wind.  "  To  foist,  feist, 
fizzle,  are  all  originally  to  break  wind  in  a 
noiseless  manner,  and  thus  to/ow(  is  to  intro- 
duce something,  the  obnoxious  etfects  of  which 
are  only  learned  by  disagreeable  experience  " 
(Wedgwood.)^ 

1.  To  introduce  surreptitiously,  wrongfully, 
or  unwarrantably  ;  to  tlirust  in  fraudulently  ; 
to  try  to  pass  off  as  genuine,  true,  or  trust- 
worthy. 

"He  la  moat  certainly  wrong  in  taking  the  liberty 
he  has  of  foisting  iu  words."—  Waterland .-  Works,  iv.,87. 

*  2.  To  introduce  slily  or  quietly. 

"My  wbiBiierhiss  foisted  iu  all  ears." 
"  Swift :  Dial,  betioeen  Mad  Mullinix  &  Timothy. 

*  3.  To  cheat,  to  humbug,  to  hoax. 

"  Cutting  of  puraea  Kii^foiiting."-~MidAleton  :  Roar- 
ing Qirl,  L  1. 

*  f6ist  (1),  s.    [Foist,  v.] 

1.  A  cheat,  a  swindler,  a  sharper. 


2,  A  cheat,  a  swindle,  a  fraud,  an  imposition. 
"  Put  not  your  foisU  upon  me,  I  shall  acent  'em. " — 
Ben  Jonson  :  The  Fox,  lii.  9. 

*  fSist  (2),  s.  [0.  Fr.  fiiste ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  ftista, 
from  Low  Lat.  fiista.]  A  light,  fast-sailing 
vessel. 

"  Fii^te,  » foist,  a  light,  galley  that  hath  about  sixteen 
or  eighteeu  oares  ou  a  side,  and  two  rowers  to  an  oare." 
—Cotgrave. 

"^foist'-er,  s.  [Eng.  foist;  -er.]  One  who 
foists  ;  a  falsifier ;  a  cheat. 

"When  facing/oisterK  fit  for  Tibume  fraies. 
Are  food-aicK faint." 

Mirroiirfor  Magistrates,  p.  483. 

*  f^st-ied,  a.  [Eng.  foisty ;  -ed.\  Made 
foisty,  fusty,  or  mouldy. 

*  fSisf -i-ness,  5.  [Eng. /ois^i/; -ness.]  Fusti- 
ness,  mouldiness. 

"  Dress  mnstard,  and  Jay  it  in  cellar  up  sweet, 
ItQittfoiitiness  make  it  fur  table  unmeet." 

Tutser:  Ilusbandrie;  November. 

*  f6i»t-y,  *  foist-ie,  «.  [Foisty.]  Mouldy, 
fusty. 

"  Look  well  to  thy  horses  in  stable  thou  must. 
That  hay  be  \io%foi»ty  nor  chaff  6iU  of  dust." 

Tasser :  J/usbanarie  ;  December. 

*  i?6i'-ter-er,  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  faitoiir  =  a  vaga- 
bond.]   A  vagabond.    (WJiarton.) 

*  f^z'-on,  s.    [Foison.] 

*f61C'-l^d,   S.      [FOLKLAND.] 

fold  (1),  *  fald,  *  falde,  *  fauld.  *  folde, 

*■■  foold,  s.    [A.S.  fold;  cogn.  with  Sw.  falla; 
Dan.  fold.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  pen  ur  iuclosure  iu  which  sheep 
or  other  animals  are  confined. 

"  His  eyes  he  opened,  and  beheld  a  field 
Part  arable  and  tilth  ;  whereon  were  aheavea 
Newreaijed  ;  the  other  pai't,  sheepwalksand/o/rfa." 
MUton:  /'.  i..,  xi.  43L 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  flock  of  sheep. 

"  Leolin,  I  almost  ain  in  envying  you  : 
The  very  whitest  lamb  in  all  uxyfold 
Loves  you."     Tennyson:  Aylmer's  Field,  361. 

*  (2)  A  limit,  a  boundary. 

"Secure  from  meeting,  they  're  distinctly  rolled. 
Nor  leave  their  seats,  and  pass  the  dreadful/o/tf." 
Creech :  Lucretitts, 

n.  Script. :  The  church,  the  flock  of  Clirist. 
"Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this/oW."— 
John  X.  m. 

fold-yard,  s.  A  yard  in  which  sheep  or 
cattle  are  folded  for  feeding. 

fold  (2).  ""folde  (2),  s.  [Fold  (2),  v.  Cf. 
Fris.  fald;  Ger.  falte;  Goth,  flahto  =  a  plaiting 
of  the  hair.] 

1.  The  act  of  folding,  or  doubling  up  any 
material. 

2.  A  part  of  any  material  folded,  doubled, 
or  bent  and  laid  ou  another. 

"  The  ancient  Egyptian  mummies  were  shrowded  in 
a  number  of  folds  ot  linen,  besmeared  with  gums." — 
Bacon :  Natural  History,  §  771. 

3.  An  involution,  a  bend. 

"Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze  !  " 

Milton:  P.  L.,  Ix.  409. 

*  4.  A  clasp,  an  embrace. 

"Shall  fromyourneck  unloose  his  amorous /o^d." 
Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  Gressida,  iii.  3. 

*  5.  A  doubling,  an  intricacy,  shifting. 

"  Our  author  seems  to  have  sufficiently  understood 
ftiefolds  and  doubles  of  Sylla'sdiapositiou." — Dryden: 
Life  of  Plutardi. 

T[  Fold  is  largely  used  as  the  last  element  in 
composition  to  signify  the  number  of  times  a 
thing  occurs  or  is  repeated. 

"But  other  fell  into  good  ground,  and  brought  forth 
fruit ;  some  an  hundred  fold,  some  sixty  fold,  some 
thirty  fold." — Jlattheio  xiii.  8. 

fold  (3),  if.  [A  corrupt,  of  fowl  (?)]  See  the  com- 
pound. 

fold  meadow-grass,  s. 

Agric. :  Poa  trivicdis.    [Fowl-grass  ] 

*f61d  (4),  *  folde  (3),  ^.  [A.S.fom;  O.  Sax. 
folda;  Icel.  fold.] 

1.  The  ground, 

"  Leir  king  .  .  .  reste  time  on  folden." 

Layamon,  i.  149. 

2.  The  eai-th,  the  world. 

"  His  non  so  feir  on  folde  to  fynde." 

Early  English  Poems,  p.  134. 

fold  (1).  V.t.  &  i.     [Fold  (1),  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  shut  up,  pen,  or  inclose  in  a 
fold. 

"  To  the  fields  I  haste  my  folded  flock  to  see." 

Drayton:  Uttses'  Elystum,  Nymphal G. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  shut  up  or  pen  sheep  in  a 
fold. 

"  The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold. 
Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold." 

Milton :  Comus,  93. 

fold  (2),  *  fald,  *  f^de,  *  folde,  v.t.  &  i. 

lA.S.  fealdaii ;  cogn,  with  Dan.  folde;  Sw. 
falla;  Icel.faldcf;  Goth,  falthan ;  Ger.  falten  ; 
Lat.  i^l^^o  ;  Gr.  TrAe'Koi  {pleko).'\ 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  double  or  bend  over  part  of  any 
material  on  to  another ;  to  lay  one  part  over 
another. 

**  Take  forth  paper,  fold  it." 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

2.  To  double  or  lay  together. 

"  He  had  folded  his  arms  and  said  '  God's  will  be 
done.'  "—Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  To  clasp,  to  embrace. 

"  With  that  he  hir  in  armes  bent 
Anil  ful  fair  he  gan  hir/aWe." 

Jwaine  &  Gawaine,  1,424. 

*  4.  To  plait,  to  weave. 

"Thei  foldiden  a  coroun  of  thomea."— TT^ci^/fe; 
Matthew  xxvii.  29.     {Purvey.} 

*  5.  To  bend. 

"A  man  cam  to  tiym  foldid  on  knees."— ir^e^i^e; 
Matthew  xvii,  14, 

*  6.  To  close,,  to  shut  up. 

"  Whanne  he  had.  folded  or  closed  the  book." — Wy- 
cliJFn  •■  Luke  iv.  20. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  close  over  or  on  to  another 
of  the  same  kind ;  to  become  folded,  doubled, 
or  plaited. 

"  The  two  leaves  of  the  one  door  were /o^rfirt^,  aud  the 
two  leaves  of  the  other  door  were  folding. —i  Kings 


•^  f ald'-age  (1),  s.    [Faldage.  ] 

fold-age  (2),  s.     [Eng.  fold  (2),  v.  ;  -age.] 

Her.  :  The  doubling  or  turning  over  of  a 
mantle  or  mantlet,  or  of  the  ribbon  on  which 
the  motto  is  written.  To  the  foldage  of  u 
mantle  the  term  doubling  is  also  applied. 

fold'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Fold,  v.] 

t  folded-vernation*  s. 

Bot. :  Vernation  consisting  of  simple  foMs, 
as  the  leaves  of  the  cherry  and  the  lime  tree. 

*  fdld'-ed-ly',  adv.     [Eng.  folded ;  -ly.]     In 
folds. 

"  A  partacle  of  siluered  stuffe  .  .  .  hanging /oWeti^y 
down.  — Cftapmun .-  Masque  of  Middle  Temple. 

fold'-er,  s.    [Eng.  fold  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  or  that  which  folds  ;  specif,  an  ivory 
or  bone  blade,  used  iu  folding  sheets  for  bind- 
ing ;  also  in  forwarding  sheets  from  the  pile 
in  feeding  to  presses. 

2.  (P?.):  A  form  of  eyeglasses  in  which  the 
lenses  fold  together  for  the  pocket,  and  grasp 
the  nose  by  a  spring  bow  or  stiff  joint  when  iu 
use. 

fold'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.     [Fold  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B,  ^s  pr.  par.  &  partictp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^tbst.  :  Tlie  act  of  shutting'  up  or 
penning  sheep  iu  a  fold ;  a  fold  ;  a  pen. 

"  Must  watering,  folding,  aud  attendance  have." 
Browne:  Eclogues;  TJtirsis  A  Alexis. 

f&ld'-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fold  (2),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  s^ihstantive : 
I.  Ordlnai-y  La)iguage : 

1.  The  act  of  doubling,  bending,  or  turning 
one  part  of  a  body  on  to  or  over  another. 

2.  A  fold  ;  a  double. 

3.  A  circle,  a  fold,  a  rod,  a  turning. 

"  As  the  stout  oak  when  round  his  trunk  the  vine 
Does  in  soft  wreaths  and  a7norous /oZdiiij/g  twine." 
Earl  of  Halifax:  Death  qf  Charles  II. 

*  4.  An  intricacy,  a  secret. 

"  Those  foldings  of  art  through  which  no  native 
affection  is  allowed  to  penetrate."— Biair ;  tiermotu, 
vol.  i.,  aer.  11. 

*  5.  {PI.) :  Wrappers  ;  swaddling  clothes. 
(Scotch.) 

II.  Boolcbinding  :  The  process  by  whicli 
printed  sheets  are  so  doubled  up  as  to  bring 
the  pages  into  consecutiveness  for  gathering 
and  binding.  The  number  of  pages  to  each 
side  of  the  sheet  is  indicated  by  the  name  4to, 
Svo,  12mo,  16mo,  24ino,  32mo,  48ino.  The 
folio  sheet  has  two  pages  on  each  side,  and  is 
once  folded.  The  size  of  the  book  will,  there- 
fore, depend  on  the  size  of  the  paper,  and  the 
number  of  times  it  is  folded.  Each  distinct 
sheet  of  a  book  has  a  certain  mark,  called  a 
Signature  (q.v.).  These  are  gathered  con- 
secutively to  form  the  book. 

folding-boat,  s.  A  kind  of  boat  whose 
frame  is  collapsible  for  compact  stowage, 
either  on  shipboard  or  for  transportation  on 
land.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  the  folding- 
boat  may  be  used  for  crossing  streams  or  re- 
connoitring, or  as  a  bridge  pontoon.  Such 
boats  are  also  occasionally  employed  by  sports- 
men who  often  have  to  travel  long  distances 
to  find  aquatic  game,  finny  or  feathered,  on 
coast,  lake  or  river, 

folding-chair,  s.  A  chair  which  is  col- 
lapsible for  carriage  or  stowage. 

folding-doors,  s.  pi.  A  pair  of  doors 
hung  from  opposite  sides  of  the  doorway,  and 
meeting  in  the  middle. 

folding-machine,  s. 

1.  Print.  :  A  machine  for  folding  printed 
sheets  for  books  or  newspapers. 

2.  Metall.  :  A  machine  which  bends  pans 
and  tin-ware  to  form.  Some  are  rollers,  others 
presses,  and  yet  others  act  like  the  envelope- 
machine,  having  hinged  leaves  which  press  up 
the  sides  against  a  former. 

folding-net,  s.  A  bird-net  shutting  upon 
its  prey. 

folding-stool,  5,    A  camp-stool. 

folding-valve,  s.  a  flexible  flap  which 
lies  upon  a  perforated  plate  forming  its  seat, 


l>6il,  b63^;  pout,  jd^l;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  9hin,  henph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$U 
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and  rolls  or  unrolls  thereupon  to  open  or  close 
the  passage-way.  The  band  is  connected  to 
an  arm  on  a  shaft  which  passes  through  a 
stuffing-box  to  the  outside  of  the  case. 

*  fold'-leSS,  a.    [Eng.  fold  (2),  s.  ;  -less.]    Hav- 
ing no  fold  or  double. 

fold -net,  s.    [Eng. /oM  (2),  v.,  and  ue(.]    A 
folding-net  (q.v.). 

*  fold'-iire,  s.     [Eng.  fold  (2),  v. ;  -ure.]    The 

act  of  folding  or  doubling  ;  a  fold. 

"  My  letters  are  generally  charged  as  double  at  the 
post  office,  from  their  inveterate  clumsiness  of /oMitre." 
— Lamb :  Letter  to  Barton. 

*  fold'-y,  a.    [Eng.  fold;  -y.]    Full  of  folds  ; 
doubled  into  folds ;  folded  ;  in  folds. 

"Those  limbs  beneath  their /o[%  vestments  mov- 
ing." J,  Baillie.    {OgUvie.) 

*  fole,  a.  &  s.    [Fool.] 
*fole,s.    [Foal.] 

^  fole-har-di-ness,  s.    [FooLHARDrirEss.] 
fole-foot,  *  foles-foth,  s.    [Foal's-fgot.] 

*  fole-large,  a.      [Mid.  Eng.  fole  =  fool,  and 
large  =  lavish,  free.]    Foolishly  liberal ;  lavish. 

I       [Fool-large.] 

f6-li-a'-9e-C9,  s.  pi.  [Fem.pl.of  Lat.  foliaceus.] 
[Foliaceous.] 

Bot.:  A  division  of  Cellulares,  or  cellular 
plants,  comprehending  the  foliaceous  orders 
Filices,  Equisetacese,  Lycopodine^,  and  Mar- 
silace^.  It  was  distinguished  from  the 
-Aphylise,  containing  the  Mosses,  Lichens, 
Algae,  Fungi,  &c.    (Loudon.) 

f5-li-a'-9e-ous  (or   ceous    as   shtis),   a. 

[ijat.  foliaceus  =  leafy,  leaf-shaped.] 

1.  Botany  : 

(1)  Having  the  texture  of  a  leaf. 

(2)  Leaf-shaped ;  furnished  with  leaves. 

2.  Min.  :    Having   thin    laminge,  like  the 
leaves  of  plants,  or  splitting  into  such  layers. 

"A  piece  of  another,  consisting  of  an  outer  cruat,  of 
a  ruddy  talcky  spar,  and  a  blue  talcky/oKaceowa  spar." 
•^Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

/3.  Zool.:  Shaped  or  arranged  like  leaves 

f  ollaceous-lichens,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  lichens 
with  leafy  fronds.    [Lichen.] 
fo'-li-age,  s.     [O.  Fr.  foillage,  fueillage ;  Fr. 
feuillage,  from  foille,  fueille,  fueil,  fcuille  ;  Lat. 
folium  =  a  leaf ;  Sp.  foliage.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  leaves  of  a  plant  viewed  in  the 


2.  Arch.  :  The  representation  of  leaves  or 
clusters  of  them  as  ornaments  to  capitals, 
freizes,  pediments,  &c. 

"  Indulged  in  what  they  wish,  they  soon  supply 
JjaTgs  foluige,  overshadowing  golden  flowers. ' 

Conner  :  Task,  iii.  534,  B35. 

foliage-bound,  a.  Bound  round  or  en- 
circled with  foliage,  leaves,  &c. 

"  Shone  every  }>iU.&T  foUaffe-bouTid ; 
And  glimmered  all  the  dead  men's  maU." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi,  24. 

foliage-leaf,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  leaf  of  the  ordinarj'  tj^e*  as  distin- 
guished from  a  floral  leaf,  a  seed-leaf  or  coty- 
ledon, &c. 

*  fo'-li-age,  v.t.     [Foliage,  s.]     To  work  or 

fashion  into  the  representation  or  likeness  of 
foliage ;  to  ornament  with  foliage  or  imita- 
tions of  foliage. 

"Replete  with  dust 
Thefollaged  velvet."  Skenstone:  Econoray,  iii. 

*  fo'-li-ar,  a.  [Lat.  folium  =  a  leaf.]  Con- 
sisting'of  or  pertaining  to  leaves;  of  the 
nature  of  a  leaf. 

"To  develop  some  other  distinct  organ  into  a 
serviceable  foliar  substitute  in  their  place,"— PaH 
MaU  Gazette,  Aug.  17,  I83Z. 

*  fo'-li-ate,  v.t.    [Foliate,  a.] 

1.  To  beat  out  into  a  leaf,  thin  plate,  or 
lamina. 

"I  have  not  only  lighted  paper  but  candles,  and 
even  melted  foliated  gold."— Boyle :  Works,  1  330. 

2.  To  cover  over  with  a  thin  coat  or  sheet 
of   tin,   quicksilver,    &c.  :.  as,    To  foliate   a 


fo'-li-ate,  a. 

leafy.] ' 


[Lat.  foliatus  =  leaved. 


A,  As  adjective : 

1,  Bot. :  Clothed  with  leaves. 

2.  Geom.  :  [Foliate  Curve]. 

B,  ^s  mbst. :  The  same  as  Foliate-curve 
(q.v.). 

foliate-curve,  s. 

Geom.  .•  A  curve  of  the  third  order,  consist- 
ing of  two  ^infinite  branches,  with  a  common 
asymptote,  which  intersect  each  other  so  as 
to  form  a  leaf-like  branch.  Its  equation  is 
a;5  +  2/^  =:  a,  X,  y. 

fo'-li-at-ed,  u..     [Lat.  foliatus.] 

I.  Ord.  LaTig.  :   Covered  or  coated  with  a 

thin  plate,  coat,  or  foil. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  [Poliated-arch  ;  Foliation]. 

2.  Zool. :  (Of  shells).  Splitting  into  laminae. 
Used  when  the  shelly  layers  tend  to  separate 
from  each  other. 

3.  Min.  :  Splitting  into  plates,  lamellar. 

i.  Petrol. :  Laminated  schistose.  (Used 
chiefly  of  the  Metamorphic  rocks.) 

foliated-arch,  5. 

Arch. :  One  having  a  number  of  lobes  or 
leaves, 

foliated-coal,  s. 

Min. :  A  kind  of  black  coal  consisting  of 
shining  laminse,  which  easily  separate  from 
each  other. 

foliated-joint,  s. 

Carp. :  A  rabbeted  joint,  where  one  part 
overlies  another. 

foliated-tellurium,  5. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Nagyagite  (q.v.). 

fo-li-a'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  foliatio,  from  foliatus  = 
leaved,  from  folium  =  a  leaf.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  or  process  of  beating"  out  into  a 
thin  coat,  plate,  or  lamina. 

*    2.  The  act,  art,   or  process  of  coating  or 
covering  with  a  thin  sheet,  coat,  or  foil. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Botany  : 

(1)  The  act  of  leafing. 

(2)  The  same  as  Vernation  (q.v.). 

2.  Geol.  :  The  separation  of  schistose  or 
other  rocks  into  layers  capable  of  being  de- 
tached from  each  other.  The  laminte  generally 
split  parallel  to  the  line  of  stratification. 
They  have  often  between  them  a  layer  of  mica. 
Exami^le,  mica-schist. 

3.  Arch. :  (See  extract). 

"Feathering  ov  foliation  ....  an  arrangement  of 
small  ares  or /oi/s  separated  by  projecting  cusps  .... 
may  be  otherwise  explained  to  consist  in  placiug  a  foil 
arch  within  a  plain  arch  that  will  fit  it,  which  is  then 
said  to  he  foliated."— Glossary  of  Architecture. 

*  fo'-li-a-tiire,  s.    [Eug./oJiai(e);  -ure.] 

1.  Leafage,  foliage. 

"They  wreathed  together  the  foliatwre  of  the  fig- 
tree."— S/iitcft/ord;  On  the  Creation,  p.  203. 

2.  The  state  of  being  beaten  or  hammered 
out  into  a  thin  sheet,  plate,  or  lamina. 

*  fol-ie,  0.     [Folly.] 

*  fol-i-er,  s.     [Foil,  s.J     Goldsmiths'  foil. 

"Concerning  the  preparing  these /oliers,  it  is  to  be 
observed  how  and  out  of  what  substance  they  are  pre- 
pared. "—Sjjrai  ;  History  Royal  Society,  iL  4S9. 

fo-li-if'-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  folium  =  a  leaf; 
fero  ■=  to  bear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  leaves,  or  leaf-like  appendages. 

*  fo-li-ip'-ar-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  folium  =  a  leaf, 
and  pario  =  to  bring  forth,  to  produce.] 

Bot.  :  Producing  leaves  only,  as  leaf-buds. 

*fol-i-ly,  *folyly,  "^foliliche,  adv.    [Mid. 

Eng. /oiy  =  foolish  ;  -ly.]    Foolishly. 
"  I  have  my  body  folily  dispendid." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,277. 

fo'-li-o,  &.  &  a.  [Lat.  ablative  sing,  oifoliura  = 
a  leaf.] 

A.  As  suhstantive  : 

1.  Printing : 

(1)  The  running  number  of  the  pages  of  a 
book.  The  even  folios  are  on  the  left-hand 
pages,  the  odd  upon  the  right.  The  folios  of 
prefatory  matter  are  frequently  in  lower-case 
Roman  numerals. 


(2)  A  sheet  of  paper  once  folded. 

(3)  A  book  of  the  largest  size,  whose  sheets 
are  folded  but  once,  four  pages  to  the  sheet ; 
hence  it  is  used  generally  for  any  large  volume 
or  work. 

2.  Book-keep.  :  A  page  or  opening  in  an 
account-book. 

3.  Law :  A  certain  number  of  words  in  legal 
documents  ;  in  conveyances,  deeds,  &c.,  the 
folio  is  seventy-two  words ;  in  parliamentary 
proceedings  ninety  words. 

B.  As  adjective : 

Print.  :  Consisting  of  sheets  folded  only 
once,  four  pages  to  the  sheet. 

"In  Mty  folio  volumes, 
Printed  by  Elzevir  in  columns." 

Catvthom :  Birth,.  Ac.  of  Genitts, 

folio -post,  s.  A  flat  writing-paper, 
usually  17  x  24  inches. 

fo'-li-d,  v.t.    [Folio,  s.]' 

Print.  :  To  mark  tlie  folios  or  pages  of  a 
book,  periodical,  &c. ;  to  paginate. 

fo'-li-o-late,  a.     (Eng.  foliol(e) ;  -ate.]' 

Bot. :  Having  leaflets ;  often  used  in  com- 
position as  Trifoliolate. 

fo'-li-ole,  f6-li-6'-lum  (pi.  f6-li-6'-le§, 
fo-li-o'-la),  5.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  folium  =  a 
leaf.] 

Bot. :  A  leaflet,  a  small  leaf  constituting 
with  others  a  compound  leaf. 

*  f5'-li-6-mort,  a.  &  s.  [Lat,  folium  =  a  leaf, 
and  mortuum  =  dead.]    [Feuillemot.] 

fo'-li-ose,  a.    [Lat.  =  leafy,  full  of  leaves.] 
Bot.  :  Closely  covered  with  leaves. 

foliose  hepaticae,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  A  division  of  Hepaticte,  contradistin- 
guished from  Thalloid  or  Frondose  HepaticEe. 

*  fo-li-os'-i-t^,  s.     [Eng.  folio  ;  s  connective ; 

sufl".  -ity.}    The  bulk  or  voluminousness  of  a 
folio  ;  discursiveness  ;  diffuseness. 

"He  does  not   shoot  into    German  foliosity." — De 

Quirtcey.   {OgUvie.) 

*  fo'-li-Ot,  s.  [Fr.  follet  =  a  goblin  ;  O.  Fr. 
fol;  Fr.  /ow  =  foolish.]    A  goblin,  an  elf. 

"Terrestiall  devils,  are  those  Lares,  Genii,  Faunes^ 
Batyrs,  Wood-nymphs,  FoUotn,  Fairies,  Robin  Good- 
fellowes,  TiTilli,  &c.,  which  as  they  are  most  conver- 
sant with  men,  so  they  doe  them  most  harme." — 
Burton  :  Anatomy  qf  Melancholy,  p.  47. 

fo'-li-ous,  a.     [Lat.  foliosu^.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Foliose  (q.v.). 

folk  (as  fok),    *  fole,   *  folck,    *  folke^ 

*  folic,  s.     [A.S.  fole:  cogn.  with  Dut.  volk; 
Icel.  fdlk;  Dan.  &  8w.  folk;  Ger.  volk;  0.  H 
Ger.  folh,   fole;    Lat.  plehs.      Probably  the 
same  as  fiock  (q.v.).] 
*  1.  A  number  or  assemblage  of  people. 
"  Swa  mykel  foUz  com  never  togyder." 

Bamjiole  :  Pricke  of  Conscience,  6,013. 

*2.  A  nation,  a  people. 

"  Erytons  were  the  fii^ste  fole  that  to  Eugeloud  come." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  a. 

3.  People  collectively  or  generally. 

"  Gave  hem  forthe  to  poure  folic  that  for  my  love  hit 
asketh."  Piers  Plovtman,  p.  210. 

4.  It  is  used  with  a  qualifying  adjective  to 
express  a  class  of  people  :  as,  the  old  folk^  the 
young  folk,  and  sometimes  in  the  plural. 

"The  dinner  comes,  and  down  they  sit ; 
Were  e'er  such  hungry  folk  )  " 

Cowper :  The  Yearly  Distress. 

*5.  An  individual,  a  person. 

"  Thes  thre  folke  and  no  mo  ffor  noght  resayue." 

/ioke  QT  Curiasye,  546. 

l"  Folk-free  and  sacLess:  A  term  applied  to 
one  who  is  a  lawful  freeman,  whether  by  birtlt 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  one  born  a  thrall,  by 
manumissiou. 

"  Folk-free  (znd  sacless  art  thou  in  town  and  from 
town,  in  the  forest  aa  in  the  field." — Scott:  Ivanhoe, 
ch.  xxxii. 

*  Folke-stone,  s.    [Folkstone.] 

*  folk' -land  (folk  as  fok),  s.    [A.S. /oktond] 

Peudal  law  :  The  land  of  the  folk  or  people, 
as  distinguished  from  book-land,  or  land  held 
by  charter  or  deed.  It  was  held  by  no  assur- 
ance in  writing,  but  distributed  among  the 
common  folk  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord,  and 
resnmed  at  his  discretion.  It  could  not  be 
devised  by  will. 

"Now,  with  regard  to  the/oM;i(intZ,  this  was  a  species 
of  tenure  neither  strictly  feudal,  Norman,  nor  Saxon  ; 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pfit, 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  c©  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  —  kw. 
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but  mixed  and  compounded  of  tliei 
also,  on  account  of  tne  1 


LFuuiiucii  <ji  biiDiii  all :  and  which 

lie  herlots  that  UBiialiy  attend  it, 

may  seem  to  have  something  Danish  in  its  composi- 
tion. Underthe  Saxon  government  there  were  a  sort 
of  people  in  a  condition  of  downright  servitude,  be- 
longing to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  like  the  rest  of  the 
cattle  or  stock  uiion  it.  These  seem  to  have  been 
those  who  held  what  was  called  the  folklaitd,  from 
■which  they  were  removable  at  the  lord's  pleasure." — 
Slackstone :  Comment.,  bk,  ii.,  ch.  4. 

folk'-lore  (folk  as  fok),  s.  [Eng.  folic,  and 
lore.']  Popular  superstitions,  tales,  traditions, 
or  legends.  Of  late  years  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  folklore  has  met  with  increasing 
recognition  from  students  of  anthropology 
and  of  comparative  religion.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  many  myths  are  found  in  a  some- 
what similar  foi-m  among  peoples  widely 
divergent  in  race  and  locality.  By  some 
writers  this  fact  is  claimed  in  support  of  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony  ;  while  others  see  in  it  a 
strong  proof  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  Evolu- 
tion, and  a  means  of  tracing  the  steps  hy 
which  man  has  advanced  to  his  present  posi- 
tion. The  term  Folklore  was  first  introduced 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Thom  in  a.d.  1846. 

"  Modem  folklore  holds  either  that  a  knocking  or 
rnmbliug  on  the  floor  is  an  omen  of  a  death  about  to 
happen  ;  that  dying  persons  themselves  announce 
thefr  dissolution  to  their  friends  in  such  strange 
sounds."— rj/fcr  ;  Primitive  Cultwre  (1873),  i.  145. 

folk-lor-ist  (folk  as  f6k),  s.  [Eng.  folk- 
lor(e);  -ist.]  One  skilled  in  or  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Folklore  (q.  v.). 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  such  a  collec- 
tion to  folklorists  and  anthropologists."— .4(fteM<»u»7i, 
May  12, 1883,  p.  603. 

*  folk -mote,  *  folk'-mo6t  (folk  as  fok), 

s.    [Eng. /o?fc;  -mote;  A.^. folc-gerei6t.'\ 

1.  An  assembly  of  the  people  to  consider 
matters  affecting  the  commonwealth  ;  answer- 
ing in  some  measure  to  a  parliament. 

"  It  is  not  a  falkmote,  although  it  represents  the 
people."— iS(m66s.-  Select  Charters,  p.  4. 

2.  A  court-leet  or  local  court. 

"  These  held  a  court  every  fortnight,  which  they 
called  the /oM:mo*e,  or  leet,  and  there  became  recipro- 
cally bound  for  each  other,  and  to  the  publick  for  theij 
own  peaceable  behaviour,  and  that  of  their  families 
and  dependants."— fiurAe ,'  An  Abridgment  of  English 
SUitory,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii, 

"*  folk'-mot-er,  *  folk'-modt-er  (folk  as 

fok),  s.      [Eng.  follcnwUfi)  ;  -er.]      One  who 

frequents  or  attends  a  folkmoot ;  a  democrat. 

"Keep  your  problems  of  ten  groats,  these  matters 

are  not  for' pragmatics  and.  folkmooters  to  babble  in." 

—JUilton:  Colasterton. 

folk'-rede  (folk  as  fok),  s.  [Eng.  folk,  and 
Mid.  Eng,  rede  =  knowledge,  advice.]  For 
def.  see  extract. 

"If  any  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  them, 
we  might  say  that  the  tales  which  have  been  imbedded 
in  the  literature,  written  or  unwritten,  of  the  sevenU 


nations  form  the  folklore,  while  those  which  are  pre- 
served only  in  the  common  speech  of  everyday  life 
belong  to  the/olkrede,  or  popular  talk." — Cox :  Introd. 


folk-right  (as  fok'-xit),  s.  [Eng.  folk,  and 
right.]  The  rights  to  which  every  citizen  of 
an  organized  society  has  a  claim  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  sovereign  ;  com- 
mon justice. 

"  The  preamble  of  his  [Edgar's]  secular  lawsdeclares 
that  every  man  shall  be  worthy  of  folkright,  poor  as 
well  as  rich."— S/«66« :  Constitutional  History,  i.  208. 

Folk'-stone,  Folke'-stone  (folk  as  fok), 

s.  &  a.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  siihst.  :  A  seaport  town  in  Kent,  five 
miles  "W.S.W.  of  Dover. 

B.  As  adj. :  Found  at  or  near,  belonging  to, 
or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  town  de- 
scribed under  A. 

i  Folkstone-marl,  s. 

Geol. :  The  same  as  Gault  (q.v.). 

*  f^l -li-al,  a.    [Eng.  /o%) ;  -at.]    Foolish. 

"  Whereto  these/ollidl  traytors  did 
Themselues  and  senaea  fit" 

Warner :  Albions  England,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  Iv. 

*  fol'-let,  a.    [Fr.]    The  same  as  Foliot  (q.v.). 

*  fol'-liche,  adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  fol  =  foolish  ; 
-liche  =  ly.]    Foolishly. 

fol'-li-cle,  *  fol-li-cule,  *  fol-lic'-u-lus, 

s.     [Lat.  folliculus  =  a  small  bag  or' sack; 
dimin.  offollis  =  a  leathern  sack.] 

1.  Ord.  Lamg. :  A  cavity  in  any  body  with 
strong  coats. 

2.  BoL  :  A  form  of  fruit  placed  by  Lindley 
in  his  class  Apocarpi.  It  is  one-celled,  one 
or  many  seeded,  one-valved,  superior,  ventral, 
dehiscent  by  the  suture,  and  bearing  its  seeds 
at  the  base  or  each,  margin  of  the  suture.    It 


differs  from  the  legume  in  having  but  one 
valve  instead  of  two.  A  flower  of  Nigella, 
or  one  of  Delphinium,  produces  several  such 
follicles. 

3.  Anat.  dt  Zool. :  A  minute  secreting  bag, 
which  commonly  opens  upon  a  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  a  simple  gland.  It  is  called  also  a 
crypt  or  lacuna. 

"  The  follicles  then  appear  to  become  atrophied." — 
Todd  &  Bowman  :  Physiol.  Anat.,  ii.  454 

^  Double  follicle :  The  same  as  Conceptacu- 
lum  (q.v.).  Lindley  places  it  in  his  class 
Syncarpi.  It  is  akin  to  the  follicle,  but  the 
seeds  lie  loose  instead  of  adhering  to  marginal 
placentee.  Example,  Asclepius,  Apocyncum 
(q.v.).  In  general  it  is  not  now  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  follicle. 

fol-lic'-u-lar,  a.    [Lat.  foll-Uyiilaris.] 
Bot. :  Like  a  follicle. 

follicular  glands,  s.  pi. 

Aiiat. :  Small  rounded  secreting  bodies, 
found  iu  various  parts  of  the  alimentary 
mucous  membrane.  They  are  called  also 
Conglobate  and  Lymphoid  Glands,  and  may 
be  sohtary  or  agminated.    {Qvxiin.) 

fol-lic-u-lar'-i-a,  fol-lic-u-lar'-e§,  s.  -pi. 
[Neut.  or  fem.  pi.  of  Lat.  adj./oiiicwtoris.] 

Bot. :  A  division  of  Proteaeeae,  characterized 
by  their  having  woody  follicles.  It  is  divided 
into  two  tribes  or  families,  Grevillidaa  and 
Banksidse. 

t  fol-lic'-u-lat-ed,  a.    [Lat.  follicul(us)  [Fol- 
licle], and  Eng.  <fec.  suff.  -ated.] 
BoL  £&  Zool.  :  Having  foUicles,  follicular. 

fol-lifc'-U-lx,    s.  pi.     [PI.  of  Lat.  folUmilus.] 
[Follicle.] 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  the  thecae  sporangia 
or  involucra  in  the  cone  of  an  equisetum. 

t  fol-lic'-u-loiis,  a.     [Lat.  follicuKus%   and 
Eng.,  &c.  suff.  ous,] 

Bot.  &  Zool.  :  Abounding  in  follicles,  having 
or  producing  follicles. 

*  fol'-li-ful.  a.     [Eng.  folly;  -full.]     Full  of 
folly  or  foolishness. 

"  The  common  people  call  wit,  mirth ;  and  fancy, 
folly  ;  fanciful  ana  folliful  they  use  indiscriminately." 
— Slienetone. 

fol -low.   *folge,   *  fol -gen,   *fol-ow, 

*  fol-hen,  *  fbl-i-en,  *  fol-we.  *  fol- 
uwe,  *fol-wyn,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  fylcgan, 
fylgian,  fyligan ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  volgen;  Icel. 
fylgja;  Dan.  folge ;  Sw.  folga ;  Qei.  folgen; 
O.  U.  Ger.  follcen.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  To  go  or  come  after ;  to  move  behind  in 
the  same  course  or  direction. 

"Peter  followed  him  afar  oS."— Matthew  xivl.  58. 

2.  To  pursue,  as  an  enemy ;  to  chase. 

"  She  followed  flies ;  she  fled  from  followes  post." 
Browne :  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk  i,,  s.  1. 

*  3.  To  pursue  as  an  object  to  be  gained  or 
attained  ;  to  seek  after  ;  to  try  to  gain. 

"  Follow  peace  with  all  men." — Hebrews  xil  14, 

*  4.  To  seek  the  company  of ;  to  court. 

"  Thou  followedst  not  young  men." — Ruth  iii.  10, 

5.  To  attend  upon ;  to  accompany  as  an 
attendant. 

"And  the  three  eldest  sons  of  Jesse  went  and/o^ 
lowed  Saul  to  the  battle."—!  Samuel  xvii.  18. 

6.  To  attend  to,  to  tend. 

"The  Lord  took  me  as  1  followed  the  flock."— ^mos 
vil  16. 

7.  To  succeed  or  come  after  in  point  of  time. 

8.  To  succeed  or  come  next  to  in  point  of 
rank  or  importance. 

*  9.  To  be  inferior  or  second  to. 

"  Her  education  follows  not  any." 

Massinger  :  Fatal  Dowry,  ii.  2. 

10.  To  go  after ;  to  watch  the  course  of ;  to 
keep  the  eye  fixed  on. 

"  Some  pious  tears  the  pitying  hero  paid, 
And/oWoweti  with  his  eyes  the  flitting  shade." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  ^neid  vi  642. 

11.  To  adhere  to,  to  side  with. 

"They  forsook  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  and 
followed  other  ^o6s,"—Jiidges  ii,  13. 

12.  To  result  from  ;  to  succeed  as  a  conse- 
quence ;  to  be  the  effect  of, 

13.  To  keep  the  mind  or  attention  fixed  on, 
so  as  to  understand  fully  the  intention,  mean- 
ing, or  force  of  anything  iu  progress  :  as.  To 
follow  an  argument. 


Ii.  To  imitate  or  copy,  as  an  example  or 
pattern. 

"Ill  patterns  are  sure  to  hefollowed  more  than  good 
rules."— iocfce. 

15.  To  obey  ;  to  observe  as  a  guide  or  direc- 
tion. 

"Those  obvious  rules  that  had  heen  followed  by  onr 
aaaes^vs."— Chesterfield :  Common  Sense,  No.  4. 

16.  To  walk  in,  to  practise  ;  as.  To  follow  a, 
profession. 

"Had  I  lout  followed  the  arts." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  yight,  i.  3. 

*  17.  To  attend  to,  to  be  busied  with. 

"He  that  undertaketh  and  follmoeth  other  men's 
business  for  gain,  shall  fall  ijito  buHb.'—FccIh^-  xxix.  19. 

*  18.  To  practise  or  give  oneself  to  the  use  of. 
"  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning 

that  they  ma-y  follow  strong  drink  "—Isaiah  v.  11. 

*  19.  To  maintain,  to  keep  up. 

"They  bound  themselves  to  his  laws  and  obedience  ; 
and  in  case  it  h&A'heen  followed  uponthem,  asitshonld 
have  been,  they  should  have  been  reduced  to  perpetual 
civWitj."— Spenser :  Stoiteof  Ireland. 


*  20.  To  impel ;  to  urge  or  drive  forward,  as 
one  pressing  behind. 

"  0  Antony  I 
"  I  h&ve  followed  thee  to  this." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  v,  L 

II.  Scots  Law  :  To  pursue  at  law  :  to  sue. 

"Aud  gif  the  trespass  be  doone  of  auddande  chanld- 
melly,  the  party  scathit  sail  folowe,  and  the  party 
trespassande  sail  defende,  eftir  the  coura  of  the  auld 
lawis  of  therealme.'—i'ari.  Jas.  I.  (a.  1416),  Acts  (ed. 
1814),  p.  9,  s.  7. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  come  or  go  after. 

"  And  Feter  followed  afar  off."— Luke  xxii.  bt 

2.  To  pursue,  to  chase. 


*  3.  To  seek  after,  as  a  thing  to  be  desired 
or  gained ;  to  long  for. 

"  My  soul  followeth  hard  after  thee." — Ps.  Ixiii.  8. 

i.  To  come  after  in  point  of  time  or  order  ; 
to  succeed. 

5.  To  attend  upon  a  person ;  to  act  as  an 
attendant. 

*  6.  To  continue  endeavours ;  to  persevere. 


7.  To  result;  to  arise  as  an  effect  or  conse- 
quence. 

"Whatfollows,  if  we  disallow  of  this  t" 

I  Shakesp.  -  Sing  John,  1. 

8.  To  come  close  after,  as  a  result ;  to  attend. 

"Arts  still  followed  where  her  eagles  flew." 

Pope  :  Essau  on  Criticlern,  684, 

9.  To  result,  as  an  inference. 

"  It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  Sir  Thurio." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Oenilemen  of  Verona,  ill.  2. 

10.  To  be  the  next  thing  to  be  done  or  said. 

"This  follows:  make  for  Sicilia." 

Shakesp. :  ]Vinter's  Tale,  iv,  4. 

IF  (1)  To  follow  on : 

Cricket :  When  the  side  which  goes  in  second 
in  a  game  of  cricket  fail  to  make  within  a 
certain  number  of  the  runs  made  by  their 
opponents  in]  the  first  innings,  they  have  to 
go  in  a  second  time  at  once ;  this  is  called 
following  an.  The  word  is  also  used  substan- 
tively. 

"  The  professional  made  four  fours  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  the  fallow  on  was  soon  a&ved." Standard 
Sept.  3,  1882. 

(2)  To  follow  suit : 

Cards :  To  play  a  card  of  the  same  suit  as 
that  first  played;  hence,  generally,  to  follow 
the  same  line  or  course  of  action  as  that  taken 
by  a  predecessor. 

ir(l)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
follow,  to  succeed,  and  to  ensue:  "Follow  and 
succeed  are  said  of  persons  and  things  ;  ensu^ 
of  things  only :  follow  denotes  the  going  in 
order,  in  a  trace  or  line ;  succeed  denotes  the 
going  or  being  in  the  same  place  immediately 
after  another  :  many  persons  may  follow  each 
other  at  the  same  time;  but  only  one  indi 
yidual  properly  succeeds  another.  To  follow 
in  relation  to  things  Is  said  either  simply  of 
the  order  in  which  they  go,  or  of  such  as 
go  by  a  connexion  between  them ;  to  succeed 
imphes  simply  to  take  the  place  after  another ; 
to  ensue  is  to  follow  by  a  necessary  connexion." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  follow 
and  to  pursue :  "  The  idea  of  going  after  any- 
thing in  order  to  reach  or  obtain  it  is  common 
in  these  terms,  but  under  different  circum- 
stances :  one  follotvs  a  person  mostly  with  a 
friendly  intention ;  one  pursues  with  a  hostile 
intention.  In  application  to  things,  follow  is 
taken  more  in  the  passive,  and  pursue  more  in 
the  active  sense :  a  man  follows  the  plan  of 


boil,  b^;  p^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  a?;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.    ph  =  T. 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  $ion  =  zhiin.   tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shiis,   -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  doL 
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anotl>er,  ami  pursues  his  own  plan  ;  he  follows 
his  iuulinatious,  and  p-trsues  an  object." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  follow 
and  to  imitate:  "Both  tliese  terms  denotfi  the 
regulating  of  our  actions  by  something  that 
oilers  itself  to  us,  or  is  set  before  us  ;  but  we 
follow  that  which  is  either  internal  or  external ; 
we  imitate  that  only  which  is  external.  To 
follow  and  to  imitate  may  both  be  applied  to 
that  which  is  good  or  bad :  tlie  former  to  all 
the  actions,  but  the  latter  only  to  the  be- 
haviour or  the  external  manners."  ifJrahh  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

follow-tooard,  s. 

Found.  :  A  board  beneath  the  pattern,  and 
on  which  it  lies  while  the  loam  is  being 
rammed. 

fol'-ldw-er,  *fol-ew-er,  *fol-ware,  ""tol- 
wer,  s.     [Eng.  follow  ;  -er.  ] 
I.  OrdiTUiry  Language  : 

1.  One  who  comes  or  goes  after  another  in 
the  same  direction. 

2.  One  who  pursues  after  another. 

3.  One  who  follows  another  as  his  leader  or 
guide. 

"Be  ye  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children. "—JSpTie- 
sians  v.  1. 

4.  One  who  seeks  after  or  tries  to  attain 
anything. 


5.  One  who  follows  another  as  an  attendant 
or  delJendant. 

"  No  TndiaJi  prince  has  to  his  palace 

_  Mots  followers  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows  " 

Butler  :  ffudibras,  pt.  ii.,  c,  1. 

6.  An  associate,  a  companion. 

"  How  accompaaied,  can' at  thou  tell  that  ? 
With  Poins,  and  other  his  continual /of^owers." 
Hhakesp. :  2  Henry  H".,  iv.  4 

7.  One  under  the  command  of  another. 

"  Little  gallant,  you  were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  hut 
now  you  are  a  leader." — Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives,  iii,  2. 

8.  A  seiTant,  a  retainer. 

"  What,  fiity  of  my  followers  at  a  clap  ! " 

SJtafcesp. :  Lear,  L  4 

9.  One  of  the  same  party  or  faction. 

10.  A  male  sweetheart,  a  beau.  (Colloquial.) 

11.  Technically : 

1.  Law-stai. :  A  sheet  of  parchment  added 
on  to  the  first  sheet  of  an  indenture  or  other 
deed. 

2.  Ma-ch. :  A  portion  of  a  machine,  usually 
sliding  in  guides,  and  moved  by  another  por- 
tion ;  as  the  reciprocating  punch-stock  in  a 
fly-press,  which  is  moved  by  the  screw  to 
which  it  is  swivelled.  It  is  analogous  to  the 
platen  of  many  presses. 

3.  Steam-engiiL.  :  The  cover  or  plug  of  a 
stuffing-hox,  which  rests  upon  and  compresses 
the  packing  ;  a  gland. 

4.  Scots  Law :  One  who  pursues  or  sues  an- 
other at  law. 

"Gif  he  be  absent  &  contumace  at  the  secunde 
Bummondis,  he  salbe  c judaniiJiiit  be  the  Ju^e  in  the 
exi)ensi3  of  the  folowar,  &  in  xl  s.  for  the  kingis  vn- 
law."— PttW.  Jos.  II.  (1449),  Acts  (ed.  1815},  p.  37. 

^  Crahb  thus  discriminates  between  fol- 
lower, adherent,  and  partisan :  "  A  follower  is 
one  who  follows  a  person  generally  ;  an  adhe- 
rent is  one  who  adheres  to  his  cause  ;  ^partisan 
is  the  follower  of  a  party  :  the  follmoer  follows 
either  the  person,  interests,  or  the  principles 
of  any  one  ;  thus  the  retinue  of  a  nobleman,  or 
the  friends  of  a  statesman,  or  the  friends  of 
any  man's  opinions,  may  be  styled  his  fol- 
lowers ;  but  the  adherent  is  that  kind  of  fol- 
iowerviho  espouses  the  interests  of  another  : 
a  follower  follows  near  or  at  a  distance ;  but 
the  adherent  is  always  near  at  hand  ;  the 
partisan  hangs  on  or  keeps  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance."   (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

foUower-wUeel,  s. 

Mach. :  The  wheel,  in  geared  machinery, 
which  is  driven,  as  distinguished  from  the 
driver,  or  the  wheel  which  impels. 

fol'-ldw-ing,  pr.  ■pa.r.,  a.,  &  s.     [Follow.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Coming  after  or  next ;  succeed- 
ing ;  next  after,  next  described  :  as,  The  story 
is  related  in  the  following  pages,  or  in  the 
following  manner. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1,  The  act  or  state  of  coming  or  going  after 
or  succeeding. 

2.  A  body  or  party   of  adherents  or    fol- 


lowers ;  a-  sect  or  party  under  one  leader  or 
guide. 

"A  man  with  a  gre^t  name  in  the  country  and  a 
strong  following  in  Pai'lianieut." — Macaulay  :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

^3.  The  vocation,  business,  or  profession 
which  one  follows. 

fol'-ly,  *  fol-i,  ^  fol-ie.  *  fol-y,  *  fol-ye. 

s.  [0.  Fr.  folie,  from  fol  =  a  fool ;  Port,  fotla ; 
Ital.  follia.] 

1.  Weakness  of  intellect ;  want  of  under- 
standing ;  foolishness ;  imbecility. 

"  Despised  by  thee,  what  more  can  he  expect 
From  youthful /oH^  than  the  same  negl«ct  ?  " 
Cowper :  Tirocinium,  713. 

2.  An  act  of  foolishness  or  thoughtlessness  ; 
weak,  thoughtless,  or  unbecoming  conduct. 

"  I  was  young,  a  single  man, 
And  after  youthful /oWitrs  ran." 

Wordsworth :  Last  of  tJie  Flock. 

3.  All  act  of  criminal  weakness  ;  depravity; 

wickedness. 

"  Aclian  wFOMght  folly  in  Israel." — Joshua  viL  15. 

4.  A  term  frequently  applied  to  a  building 
or  work  begun  'by  its  projector  on  a  scale  too 
large  for  his  resources,  and  consequently 
abandoned  before  completed. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  folly 
and  foolery:  "i^'o^^^/ is  the  abstract  of  foolish, 
and  characterizes  the  thing  ;  foolery  the  ab- 
stract of  fool,  and  characterizes  the  person  ; 
we  may  commit  an  act  of  folly  without  being 
chargeable  with  weakness  ov  folly ;  but  none 
are  guilty  of  fooleries  who  are  not  themselves 
fools,  either  habitually  or  tempoiurily." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Si/)io?i.) 

*  foUy-fallen,  a.    Grown  foolish. 

*f6r-ly-ing,  s.     [As  if  a  pr.  par.  form  of  a 

v.i.  to  folly  =  to  play  the  fool. J  An  act  of 
folly,  a  piece  of  foolery ;  the  act  of  playing 
the  fool. 

"Let  me  shun 
Budh  folly inga  before  thee." 

Keats :  Endymion,  i.  641,  642. 

*folt,  *folte.  ^folett.  LL.  [0.  Fr.  foUt.] 
Foolish,  stupid,  silly. 

"  Folte.    Idem  quod  folet." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*^folt,  *foU-en,  *folt-3ai.  v.i.  [Folt,  a.] 
To  act  as  a  fool ;  to  be  foolish. 

"  Foltyn,  or  doon  aa  a  foot    SiuUiiO." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*folt-ed,  *folt-id,  a.  [Eng.  folt,  a.  ;  -ed.] 
Foolish,  stupid. 

"  This  is  a.foUed  man."       Robert  de]Brunne,  p.  164. 

*  folt-hed,  *  folt-heed,  s.  [Eng.  folt ;  ■hed= 
hood.]    Foolishness,  stupidity,  folly, 

"In  fersnesse  ue  in  folt?ieed."—Depos.  of  Richard  II., 
p.  8. 

*  folt-ish,  *  folt-isch,  "-  folt^issh,  -  folt- 
isshe,  *folt-yscli,  a.  [Eng.  folt;  -ish.] 
Foolish,  silly. 

"Wher  God  hath  not  maad  the  wyadom  of  this 
world /o/;tsc/i," — Wycliffe :  1  Cor.  i,  30, 

*  folt-rie,  *■  folt-rye,  s  [Eng.  folt ;  -ry.] 
Folly,  foolishness. 


*  fol-we,  v.t.  &  i.     [Follow.] 

*  fol-y,  a.  &  s.     [Folly,  s.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Foolish. 

"  That  that  is  foly  thing  of  God  of  wyser  than  men." 
—  WycUffe :  1  Cor.  i.  25. 

B.  As  sithst.  :  Folly. 

fo-mal-haut',  ^  fo-mal-hault,  *fo-ma- 
bant,  s.  [Arab.  Fom-al-hut  =  inouth  of  the 
large  tish,  from  fom,  fam  =  mouth,  and  hUt  = 
a  large  fish.] 

Astron.  :  A  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
fulled  also  a  Fiscis  A%tstralis. 

f  d-ment',  v.t.  [Fr.  fomenter,  from  Lat.  fomento, 

from  fo-mentum,  a  contr.  of  fovimentum  —  a 

warm  application,  from  foveo  =  to  warm,  to 

cherish;  Sp.  &.  Vovt.  fovientar ;  Ital.  fomentare.] 

L  Literally : 

1.  To  bathe  with  fomentations  or  warm 
lotions  ;  to  apply  fomentations  to. 

2.  To  cherish  with  heat ;  to  nourish,  to 
foster. 

"  Every  kind  that  lives 
Fomented  by  hia  virtual  power,  and  warmed." 

jniton  :  P.  L.,  XI.  338. 

II.  Fig. :  To  encourage,  to  abet,  to  instigate, 
to  promote. 

"Persecution  may  he  can-ied  on  by  the  people,  but 
it  is  raised  and /ome«(C(i  by  kings  ana  rulers." — Bisliop 
Home  :  On  the  Psalm-s,  \>t.  ii. 


f  O-men-ta'-tion,  s.     [Fr.  fovwntation ;  Prov. 
foinentaclo;  ^\i.  fo)nentacion  ;  Yort.  fomentagSo, 
all  from  hat.  fomentatio  (genit.  fovientationis).] 
[Foment.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  application  of  a  liquid,  such  as  water, 
generally  warm,  to  a  portion  of  the  body  to 
remove  external  or  internal  disease.  The  ap- 
plication is  usually  made  by  means  of  flannel 
steeped  in  the  liquid.  If  the  water  be  charged 
with  mucilaginous  principles,  such  as  mallows 
can  supply,  it  is  called  emollient ;  if  with  a 
narcotic  one  like  popijy-heads,  it  is  said  to  be 
sedative  or  anodyne. 

2,  That  which  is  thus  applied. 
"Fomentation  calleUi  forth  the  humour  by  vapours; 

but  yet,  in  legard  of  the  way  made  by  the  poultia, 
draweth  gently  the  humour^i  out;  for  it  ia  a  gentle 
fomentation,  and  hath  withal  a  mixture  of  aomeetupe- 
fAction."— ii  aeon  :  Natural  History. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*^  1.  Cherishing,  nourishing. 

2.  Encouragement,  abetting,  instigation. 

fo-ment'-er,  * f 6 - meut- or,  s.  [Eng. 
foment;  -er.]  One  who  foments;  one  who 
encourages,  instigates,  or  abets  in  anything. 

"  The  fam^ntors  and  conductors  of  the  petty  war  of 
village  vexation."— BwrAe.-  French  llevolution. 

fo'-meg  (pi.  fom'-i-tes),  ».  [Lat.=  touch- 
wood, tinder.] 

Med.  :  Any  porous  substance  capable  of 
absorbing  and  retaining  contagion. 

*fon,  ""foime,  o.  &  s.     [Sw.  f dine  — a  fool; 

/aju'f?  =  foolish  ;  Icel. /dui.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Foolish,  silly. 

"She  was/oil  and  biter." — Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  242. 

B,  As  snbst. :  A  fool,  an  idiot. 

"  Sicker  I  hold  him  for  a  greater  fort. 
That  loves  the  tiling  he  cannot  purchase." 

Sjjenser :  Shepheurds  Calender;  April. 

*  fon,  v.i.     [FoN,  a.]    To  play  the  fool. 

fond,  *  fonned,  a.     [Properly  the  pa.  par.  of 

fonnen  =  to  be  foolish,  from  Sw,  fane.     [Fon,] 

1.  Foolisli,  silly,  indiscreet,  injudicious, 
imprudent. 

"  Grant  I  may  never  prove  so  fond 

To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond," 

Hhakesp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2, 

2.  Foolishly  tender  or  loving ;  doting;  over- 
indulgent. 

"  Fond  parents  listened  to  a  creeping  thing. 
And  fell."  Byron  :  Cain,  L  1. 

3.  Pleased  with  ;  relLshing  highly  ;  delight- 
ing in.  (Now  followed  by  of;  formerly  on 
was  used.) 

■^  4.  Affectionate,  loving. 

"  More  fond  on  her  than  she  upon  ber  love." 
Shakesp.  :  Jlidninimer  Night's  Dreain,  iL  L 

*  5.  Slight,  trivial,  trifling ;  not  worthy  of 
consideration. 

"  Not  with/ojifi  shekels  of  the  tested  gold," 

Shakesp  :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

TI  For  the  difi'erence  between  fond  and  in- 
dulgent, see  Indulgent. 

fond  encheason,  s.  Foolish  occasion. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  30.) 

""fond  (1),  v.t.  &  i.     [Fond,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  treat  with  kindness ;  to 
fondle  ;  to  caress. 

"  The  Tyiiau  hugs,  and  fonds  thee  on  her  breast." 
JJrydeti:  Virgil;  ,£neid  i.  962. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  fond  or  doting  ;  to  dote. 

"  How  -Hill  this  fadgeT    My  master  loves  her  dearly  ; 
And  I,  poor  monster, /wrtrf  aa  much  on  him  ; 
And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  doat  on  me." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  2. 

*  fond  (2),  *  fonde,  *  fondie,  v.  t.  &  i.    [A  S. 

faiidian.]    [Fand,  v.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  try,  to  prove. 

"He  hit  tholetb  to  fonde  tbeihwether  thu  hea 
treowe." — Hali  Meidenhad,  ]}.  2D. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  try. 

"  Vor  to  sle  hym  fast  he  gan  fonde." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  473, 

*'  fonde,  'pret.  of  v.     [Find,  v.] 

*  fond'-er,   *  fond-our,   *  fond-oure,  s. 

[0.  Fr.  fondour,  fondeur ;  Lat.  fundator.]    A 
founder. 

"Himself  did  it  wirke,'he  was  thar/ontiowre." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  84. 

fon' -die,  v.t.  &i.   [Frequent,  from  fond  (q.v.).] 
A.  Trans. :  To  treat  with  great  kindness  or 
indulgence;  to  caress. 

"Too  ragged  to  he  fondled  on  her  lap." 

Tennyson:  A ylm,er's  Field,  GB6. 
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B.  Intraiis. :  To  caress,  to  cuddle. 

"  [H.e]/ondled  on  her  like  a.  child." 

Gay:  Work  for  a  Cooper. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  fondle  and 
to  caress,  see  Caress. 

fSnd'-ler,  3.  [Eng.  fondl{e);  -cr.]  One  who 
fondles,  or  caresses. 

fSnd'-ling,  j?r.  ^ar.,  u.,  &  s.    [Fondle,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  ;pr.  par.  &  ■parti(^'p.  adj. .-  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  tretiting  with  kindness  or  in- 
dulgence ;  caressing ;  a  caress. 

"Nomlduightmusk,  uo  haltering,  nmor o\iBfondlinff." 
Mickle :  Siege  of  Marseilles,  ii.  i. 

*2.  A  fool;  inasmuch  as  those  who  are  much 
indulged  in  early  youth,  are  generally  made 
no  less  foolish  by  the  injudicious  tenderness 
shown  them. 

"An  epicure  had  some  reason  to  allege,  au  extor- 
■tioner  is  a  man  of  wisdom,  and  acteth  prudently  in 
couipariiion  to  him ;  hut  the  fondling  Tthe  profane 
sweai'erj  offeudeth  heaven  and  ahaudonetn  happluess, 
he  knoweth  not  why  or  for  wliat." — Barrow:  sermons, 
ser.  15. 

*3.  One  unduly  under  the  influence  of  affec- 
tion, and  who  therefore  acts  foolishly. 

"  We  have  many  syich  fondlings  that  are  their  wives' 
pack-horseu  and  slaves." — Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, pt.  iii.,  §  3. 

*  4.  A  person  or  thing  fondled  or  caressed  ; 
a  pet. 

"Any  hody  would  have  jessed  mies  to  have  heen 
bred  up  under  a  cruel  stepuame,  and  John  to  be  the 
fondling  of  a  tender  mother." — Arbuthnot :  Joh/n  Bull. 

Sond'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.fond;  -ly.] 

1.  Foolishly,  weakly ;  in  a  foolish  or  silly 
mauner. 

"  Ay  me  !  I  fondly  dream," 

Milton :  Lyddas,  5C. 

2.  With  fondness  or  affection ;  lovingly  ; 
affectionately. 

"Hundreds  embraced  the  soldiers,  hung  fondly 
about  the  necks  of  the  horses,  and  ran  wildly  about, 
shakine  hands  with  each  other," — Macaulay :  Bist. 
Eng.,  ch,  xvi. 

fond'-ness,  s.    [Eng, /oucZ;  •ness.'\ 

*  1.  Foolishness  ;  silliness ;  folly  ;  want  of 
sense  or  judgment. 

"  It  yrvM  fondness  to  fayne  that  the  soule  dyd  other- 
wyse  eate  then  do  the  angels  in  heaueu." — John  Fryth : 
A  Boke,  to.  60. 

*  2.  Foolish  tenderness. 

3.  Affection ;  an  affectionate  nature  or  dis- 
position. 

"An  overflowing /ond?M«s,  such  as  seemed  hardly  to 
belong  to  that  cool  and  careless  nature." — Macaulay  : 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  A  strong  liking  or  partiality ;  attach- 
ment, inclination. 

"The  multitude,  which  felt  respect  and/tmdness  for 
the  great  historicid  names  of  the  land." — Macaulay: 
Bist  Eng.,  ch.  L 

fon'-du,  s.  [Fr./oTwZu,  pa,  par.  of  fondre  =  to 
melt,  to  soften,  to  blend ;  Lat.  fundo  =  to 
pour  out,  to  cast.] 

1.  Manvf.  :  A  style  of  calico-printing  or 
paper-hanging  in  which  the  colours  are  in 
bands  and  blend  into  each  other. 

2.  Cook. .  A  light  and  pleasant  preparation 
of  cheese. 

*  fone,  s.  pi.    [Foe.] 

*  fon-el,  «.     [Funnel.] 

*  f  ong,  v.t.    [Fang,  v.] 

*  fonne,  a.  &  s.    [Fon.] 

^fonne,  ^fon-nen,  v.i.  [Fon,  a. ;  Fond,  a.] 
To  be  foolish ;  to  dote.  (Seldom  found  except 
in  the  pa.  par.) 

"When  age  approchith  on  .  .  .  then  thowe  shalte 
beKymie  to  fonne, 
And  dote  iu  love."    Chaucer :  Court  of  Love,  458. 

*  fon-ned-nesse,  s.    [Fondness.] 

font  (1),  s.  [Lat.  fans  (genit.  fontis);  A.S.  fant, 
font;  O.  Fris.  font,  funt;  Dut.  vont,  vonte ; 
0.  Fr.  font,  funt;  Poi-t.  &  Ital.  fonte;  Icel, 
fontr,  funtr  ;  Dan.  font;  Sw. /u7i(.] 

"  1.  A  fountain,  a  spring. 
\     "  From  her  native /o>i(,  as  proudly  she  doth  flow." 
Drayton  :  Poly-Olbton,  s.  10. 

2.  The  vessel  which  contains  the  water  for 
the  purposes  of  baptism.  The  font  is  the  only 
lelic  of  our  ancient  architecture  which  in  its 
form  is  at  all  analogous  to  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  vases.  The  shape  wliich  has  at  dif- 
ferent periods  been  given  to  it  is  a  subject  of 
some  interest.     Norman  fonts  are  generally 


square  or  circular  ;  the  first  frequently  placed 
on  five  legs ;  but  whicli  may  be  the  older 
form,  the  square  or  circle,  is  not  yet  known. 
The  circular  form  continued  to  be  much  used 
during  the  Early  English  period ;  so,  occa- 
sionally, was  the  square.  Throughout  the 
continuance  of  the  Decorated  style,  the  oc- 
tagon was  generally  employed,  sometimes  the 
hexagon.  During  the  Perpendicular  style, 
the  octagon  was  almost  always  used.  Until 
the  Reformation,  and  occasionally  after,  dip- 
ping was  practised  in  this  country.     Pouring 


or  sprinkling  was  not  unusual  previous  to  the 
Reformation  ;  for  as  early  as  the  year  754, 
pouring,  in  cases  of  necessity,  was  declared 
by  Pope  Stephen  III.  to  be  lawful ;  and  in  the 
year  1311,  the  Council  of  Ravenna  declared 
dipping  or  sprinkling  indifferent :  yet  dipping 
appears  to  have  been  in  this  country  the  more 
usual  mode.  Fonts  were  required  to  be 
covered  and  locked:  originally  their  covers 
were  simple  flat  movable  lids,  but  they  were 
subsequently  very  highly  ornamented,  as- 
suming the  form  of  spires,  and  enriched  with 
various  decorations  in  carved  wood,  taking 
the  form  of  pinnacles,  buttresses,  &lc. 
"  Entwine  the  cold  baptismal /onf." 

Tennyson  :  In  Memoriam,  xxix.  10. 

*  font-name,  s.    A  baptismal  or  Chris- 
tian name. 


*font-stone,  ^fan-stone,  *fon-stone, 
*  fount-ston,  *  funt-stone,  s.    A  font. 

"  Thai  had  tane  haly  baxitem  at  the  fonstone." 

Bampole :  Pricke  of  Conscience,  3,309. 

*  font-vat,  *  funt-fat,  s.    A  font. 

"  Naked  he  falleth  iu  the  funtfat."    Bestiary,  108. 

font.  (2),  foilnt,  3.    [Fr.  fonte,  from  fondre  = 
to  cast,  from  Lat.  fundo  =  to  pour  out.] 

Printing :  An  assortment  of  type  of  one 
size,  of  a  given  weight,  containing  large  and 
small  capitals,  small  letters,  points,  accents, 
figures,  spaces,  quads,  &c.  The  weights  of 
fonts  vary  according  to  business  requirements. 

Fon-taine-bleau'  (ean  as  6),  s.  &  a.    [Fr. ; 

see  def.] 

A.  As  suhst. :  A  commune  and  town  of 
France,  capital  of  Seine  et  Jtfarne,  thirty-five 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Paris. 

B,  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  place 
described  under  A. 

Fontainebleau  limestone,  5. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Calcite  containing  a 
large  amount  of  sand.  It  is  from  Fontainebleau 
and  Nemours,  in  France.    (Dana.) 

*f6nt'-al,  a.    [Eng.  font  (1) ;  -al] 

1.  Gen. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  font,  fount, 
origin,  or  source. 

"Fi'om  the  fontal  light  of  ideas  only  can  a  man 
draw  intellectual  power.  '—Coleridge.    { IVebster.j 

2.  Spec. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  baptismal 
font,  or  in  any  way  relating  to  baptism. 

"  This  day  among  the  Faithful  placed 
And  fed  with  fontal  manna." 
Coleridge :  On  the  Christening  of  a  Friend's  Child. 

font'-a-nel,  font'-i-nel,  s.    (Fr.  fontanelle.] 

*  I.  Ord.  lAing.*:  A  little  fountain. 

"Why  hath  Nature  given  to  women  two  exuberant 
foniinelsf'—BiJ.  Taylor:  Great  Exemplar.yt.  i.,  disc.  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.  :  A  vacancy  in  the  infant  cranium 
between  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  and 
also  between  the  parietal  and  occipital,  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  sagittal  sature. 


2.  Mtd.  :    An  issue   for   the    discharge    o." 
humours  from  the  body. 

"Agreeable  hereunto  it  is  that  artificial  issues  mat!e 
in  any  part  of  the  hody  are  by  physicians  aillzd 
fontinels,  or  little  fountains." — Bamrnond:  Annota- 
tions on  St.  Mark  v.  29. 

fontange  (pron.  fon-tanzh')*  s-     [Named 
after   Mile,   (afterwards  Duchesse)  de  'Foiit- 


FONTANGE. 
From  a  French  Print  of  the  PeriotL 

aijge,  mistress  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  introducer 
of  the  fashion.]    For  def.  see  extract. 

"The  commode  called  by  the  French /on(anoc,  worn 
on  their  heads  by  ladies  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  was  a  structure  of  wire,  which  boi'e  up 
the  hair  and  the  forepart  of  the  lace  cap  to  a  great 
height." ^Spectator,  No.  98.  {Note  by  Prof.  H.  Morley.) 

Fon-te-vraud',  Fon-te-vrault'  (aud, 
ault,  as  o),  s.  [Fi\,  from  hat.  fontis  Ebraldi, 
so  named  from  the  place  where  the  first 
monastery  of  the  sect  was  erected  on  the  con- 
tines  of  Angers  and  Tours.] 

Cli.  Hist.  :  A  branch  of  the  Benedictine  order 
of  monks  which  was 'instituted  in  the  twelfth 
centui-y  by  Robert  of  Abrissel,  who  brought 
monks  and  nuns  under  one  roof,  and  placed 
them  under  the  government  of  a  female,  be- 
cause Jesus  placed  John  in  subjection  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  saying  "  Woman,  behold  thy 
son"  (John  xix.  20).  The  founder  of  the 
monastery  was  suspected  of  immorality,  a 
charge  which  his  followers  strenuously  denied. 
In  1106  the  order  received  the  sanction  of 
Pope  Pascal  II.  ;  in  1113  it  was  exempted  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction.  In  1177  some  monks 
connected  with  it  came  over  to  England  by 
invitation  of  Henry  II.  It  was  remodelled  in 
1507  by  the  Abbess  Renee  of  Bourbon. 

font-ic'-u-lus,  s.  [Lat.,  =  a  little  fountain, 
dimin.  of  fons  =  a  fountain.] 

Surg. :  A  small  ulcer  produced,  either  by 
aid  of  caustics  or  by  incisions,  the  discharge 
from  which  is  kept  up  witli  a  view  to  fulfil 
certain  therapeutical  indications.     [Issue.] 

font-i-na'-le-i,  s.  [Lat.  fontiml(is)  (q.v.), 
and  masc.  pi.  suff.  -ei.] 

Bot. :  A  section  of  Bryaceas  (True  Mosses) ; 
type  Fontinalis  (q.v.). 

f  ont-in-a'-lis,  s.  [Lat.  =  of  or  from  an  open- 
ing or  fountain  ;  fois  (genit.  fontis)  =  a  spring 
or  fountain.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  mosses  ;  the  typical  one 
of  the  section  Fontinalei.  The  leaves  are 
compressed,  so  as  to  make  the  stem  look  tri- 
quetrous. Fontinalis  antipyretica  is  common 
in  running  streams.  Its  specific  name  is 
derived  froni  the  fact  that,  as  it  does  not  easily 
ignite,  the  Laplanders  stuff  the  space  between 
their  chimneys  and  their  walls  with  it  as  a  pre- 
caution against  fire. 

food  (1),  *fode,  ""foode,  ""fude,  s.    [AS. 

foda:   cogn.  with  Icel,  foedhi,  fcedJia;    Dut 
fnde ;  Sw.  fodd.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"And  wine  and  food  were  brought." 

Tennyson :  Enid  &  Geraint,  1,138. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  wliich  nourishes,  sustains,  sup- 
ports, or  augments. 

"  Give  us  som3  music  :  music,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love." 

Shukesp, :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 

*  (2)  That  which  is  fed,  nourished,  or 
brought  up  ;  a  child. 

"  Wher  that  he  sat  or  stode 
She  hiheld  opon  that  frely  fode." 

Amis  i-  AiniloKn,  715, 


b^,  \>6^;  p6^t,  JiS^l;  oat,  ceU,  chorus,  cWn,  bengh;  go,  gem;  tbln,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophou,  exist.     ph  =  £ 
-oian, -tian  =  shaii.    -tion, -sion  =  shun ;  -tion, -sion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble, -die,  &'c.  =  bel,  doL 
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IL  Technically: 

1.  Phys.  :  Any  substance  which,  taken  into 
the  body,  is  capable  of  sustaining  or  nourish- 
ing, or  which  assists  in  sustaining  or  nourish- 
ing the  living  being.  Foods  may  be  classed 
under  three  heads,  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid, 
the  first  two  consisting  of  the  air  we  breathe 
—the  oxygen  of  which  is  so  essential  to  life — 
and  the  water  we  drink.  Milk,  tea,  coflTee, 
cocoa,  kc,  are  popularly  called  liquid  foods, 
but  each  of  these  is  simply  water  in  which 
various  solid  substances  are  dissolved,  or  lield 
in  suspension.  The  solid  foods  are  of  three 
]^iiids — viz.,  nitrogenous,  non-nitrogenous,  and 
mineral.  Nitrogen  compounds,  orftesh-formers, 
are  essentially  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  They  possess  the  only 
ingredients  capable  of  building  up  and  repair- 
ing the  nitrogenous  tissues  of  the  body.  They 
also  furnish  a  limited  supply  of  heat,  espe- 
cially when  heat-giving  compounds  are  defi- 
cient in  the  body.  Nitrogenous  compounds 
are  found  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  under  the  forms  of  albumen,  fibrin, 
casein,  gelatine,  and  chondrin.  Non-nitro- 
genous compounds,  or  heat-givers,  sometimes 
called  carbonaceous  compounds,  are  composed 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  They  serve 
to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  so  pro- 
duce energy  or  force.  The  chief  lieat-givers 
are  starch,  so  abundant  iu  the  cereal  'grains, 
sugar,  and  fat.  None  of  these  substances  will 
of  itself  sustain  life.  The  mineral  foods  are 
the  salts  of  soda  and  potash,  the  phosphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  iron,  &c.  Common 
salt  is  the  only  mineral  substance  purposely 
added  to  food,  the  other  mineral  substances 
being  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  plants  and 
animals  used  as  food.  As  the  daily  waste  of 
the  body  must  be  met  by  a  daily  supply  of 
nourishment,  it  becomes  of  the  utmost  im- 
poiiance  that  such  supply  should  consist  of 
both  flesh-formers  and  heat-givers,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  two  part^  of  the  former  to  six  of 
the  latter.  Milk  is  a  model  food,  as  it  fur- 
nishes all  the  nourishment  required,  and  in 
due  proportion.  Scotch  oatmeal  may  also  be 
called  a  model  food,  as  it  contains  one  part  of 
flesh-formers  and  5^  parts  of  heat-givers.  In 
fijie  wheaten  flour  the  proportion  is  as  one  to 
eight,  a  part  of  the  flesh- forming  body  having 
been  removed  in  its  preparation.  The  adul- 
teration of  any  article  of  food  reduces  one  or 
both  of  its  essential  constituents,  hence  such 
practices  should  be  strongly  condemned,  and 
the  adulterator  severely  punished. 

2.  Zool. :  The  food  of  animals  is  not  directly 
derived  from  inorganic  nature,  but  mediately 
through  the  agency  of  plants. 

3.  Bot. :  Plants  can  feed  upon  and  assimilate 
inorganic  matter,  in  this  respect  differing 
from  animals.  A  few  plants,  however,  such 
as  fungi,  tlie  Sun-dew  (Drosera),  and  Venus's 
Fly-trap  require  animal  food.  The  ordinary 
food  of  plants  consists  of  carbon,  water,  and 
nitrogen. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  food, 
diet,  aud  regimen:  "  All  these  terras  refer  to 
our  living,  or  that  by  which  we  live  :  food  is 
here  the  general  term  ;  the  others  are  specific. 
Food  specifies  no  circumstance ;  whatever  is 
taken  to  maintain  life  is  food ;  diet  is  i:irox)erly 
prescribed  or  regular  food .  Food  is  a  term  ap- 
plicable to  all  living  creatures ;  diet  is  em- 
ployed only  with  regard  to  human  beings  who 
make  choice  of  their  food.  Diet  and  regimen 
are' both  particular  modes  of  living;  but  the 
former  respects  the  quality  of  food  ;  the  latter 
the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  :  diet  is  con- 
fined to  modes  of  taking  nouiislnnent ;  regi- 
men often  respects  the  abstinence  from  food, 
bodily  exercise,  and  whatever  may  conduce  to 
health."  -  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

food'Vacuoles.  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  Clear  spaces  in  the  sarcode  of  any 
Protozoan. 

*  food,  *  foden,  v.t.    [Food,  s.]    To  feed. 

"  The  cherl  ,  .  .  to  the  baru  talked, 
Aud/oclcd  it  with  flourea  and  with  faire  byhest." 
William  <tf  Palerne,  57. 

*  food  (2),  s.     [Feud.] 

*  food'-ful,  a.     [Eng.  food;  ■fu.liV).'\ 

1,  Furnishing  food  ;  fruitful. 

"  Where  h.irdly  given  the  hopeleas  waste  to  cheer, 
I  Denied  the  bread  of  life,  the  fondful  ear." 

\  Wordsworth :  Descriptive  Sketches, 

i  2.  Friiitful,  fertile. 

"  The  democratic  commonwealth  ia  the'  fooOfuX 
nurae  of  ambition." — Surkc:  Appeal  from  Ifew  to  Old 
Whiys. 


*  fodd'-less,  a.  [Eng.  food ;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  or  without  food  ;  not  furnishing  food  ; 
barren. 

"  Thsfoodless  wilds 
Four  forth  their  brown  Inhabitants." 

Thomson :   Winter,  256. 


food'-Stiifi^  s.    [Eng.  food,  and  s 
of  commerce  intended  for  food. 


Articles 


*  food'-y,  *  food-ie,  u.    [Eng.  food  ;  -y.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  fit  for  food  ;  eatable  ; 
nourishing. 

"  Wine  ahe  drew, 

And  into  well-96wed  sacks  ijoured /oorfic  iiieale." 

Chapman:  /lamer;  Odyssey  ii. 

2.  Fruitful ;  furnishing  food  ;  fertile. 

"  And  all  obseru'd  for  preseriiation 
Through  all  their/ooJie,  and  delicious  feu  " 

Chapman :  Homer ;  A  Uym,ae  t-j  Hermes. 

fool  (1)  *  fol,  *  fole,  *  foole,  *  fule»  a.  &  s. 

[O.  Fr.  fol  (Fr.  fou),  from  Lat.  follis  =  a  pair 
of  bellows,  a  windbag  ;  pi.  folks  =  puffed 
cheeks  ;  hence  transferred  to  a  buffoon  ;  Ital. 
folle.] 

*  A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Foolish,  silly,  stupid ;  wanting  in  intel- 
lect or  sense. 

"  His  moder  was  Sibriht  sister,  that  was  a-fole  kyng." 
Robert  de  Srunne,  p.  14. 

2.  "Wicked,  depraved. 

"  Bituene  a  king  and  a/oJ  womman  in  apousbreche 
ibore."  Pilate,  2.  t 

B.  A&  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  is  destitute  of  reason  or  under- 
standing ;  an  idiot ;  a  natural, 

■'  'Tis  time  to  leave  this  fooling  now 
Which  none  but/oo^s  call  wit," 

Droimie :  >iongs ;  Palinode. 

2.  One  who  is  deficient  in  reasoning  power  ; 
one  who  acts  or  behaves  stupidly,  or  irration- 
ally, or  absurdly. 

"Some  take  hlni  for  a  tool 
Which  knaves  do  work  with  called  ^fool." 

Sutler :  ffiidibras,  pt.  i.,  c  i. 

3.  One  who  counterfeits  folly ;  a  buffoon,  a 
jester  ;  a  retainer  kept  formerly  by  persons  of 
rank,  to  make  sport  for  his  master  and  his 
guests.  These  fools  were  dressed  in  motley, 
wore  a  pointed  cap  aud  bells,  and  carried  a 
mock  sceptre  or  bauble  in  the  hand. 

"  Where's  my  knave,  lay  fool  I  Go  you,  and  call  my 
fool  hi ther."— ,S7(afcesi». ;  Lear,  1  4. 

*  4.  A  depraved  person. 

"  He  was  s.fole  of  lif,  and  vsed  lichorie." 

Robert  de  Bj-unne,  p.  210. 

II.  Scrip. :  In  some  passages  fool  is  used  iu 
its  ordinary  English  sense — viz.,  B.  I.  2  (Prov. 
xii.  16,  xvii.  28,  xx.  3,  xxix.  11  ;  Eccl.  v.  3  ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  36).  In  many  others  a  fool  is  synony- 
mous with  a  wicked  man  (2  Sam.  xiii.  13  ; 
Ps.  cvii.  17  ;  Prov.  xxxiii.  19,  xxvi.  10  ;  Matt. 
V.  22).  According  to  Scripture  teaching,  it  is 
not  deficiency  of  intellect  which  makes  a  man 
a  fool,  but  misuse  of  that  which  is  possessed, 
and  as  responslbilitj'  is  i^roportionate  To  the 
talents  received,  the  higher  the  intellect  of  the 
man  wlio  misuses  his  endowments,  the  more 
he  deserves  the  name  of  fool. 

ni  (1)  To  iMy  tlie  fool : 

(a)  To  act  like  a  fool  or  one  destitute  of 
reason. 

"  If  aiiostolic  gravity  be  free 
To  play  the/ool  on  Sundays,  why  not  we  ?" 

Covyper :  Progress  of  Error,  147. 

(&)  To  act  the  part  of  a  jester  or  buifoon. 

"  I  returning  where  I  left  his  armour,  found  another 
instead  thereof,  aud  ai'med  myself  therein  to  play  the 
fool." Sidney :  Arcadia. 

*  (2)  To  put  the  fool  on  or  upon  a  person :  To 
treat  or  account  as  a  fool ;  to  charge  with 
folly. 

"  To  be  thouEht  knowing,  you  uiiist  first  put  the  fool 
u2>on  all  ui3.nkind."—I}rjjdeii :  Juoennl.    (Pref.) 

(3)  To  viake  a  fool  of:  To  cause  to  appear 
ridiculous  ;  to  deceive,  to  disappoint. 

"  To  cluiUenge  him  to  tlie  field,  and  then  to  break 
promise  with  him,  and  makea  fool  of  him," — Shakesp.  : 
Twelfth  A'ight,  ii.  3. 

(4)  Feast  of  fools  : 

Eccles.  &  Gh.  Hist. :  A  feast  which  was 
formerly  held  in  some  churches  and  monas- 
teries in  France  on  New  Year's  Day.  Much 
licence  of  folly  and  even  of  indecency  was 
tolerated,  whence  the  name  of  the  festival. 
It  flourished  from  about  the  yea^-  1198.  In 
1435  the  Council  of  Basle  censured  it,  and  the 
Parliament  of  Dijon  in  1532  suppressed  it  in 
that  part  of  France.  It  reached  England  in 
1240,  and  was  abolished  about  a.d.  1400.  It 
was  probably  a  Christianised  relic  of  the 
Roman  Saturnalia. 


(5)  Order  of  Fools : 

Hist. :  A  benevolent  association  founded  br 
Adolphus,  Count  of  Cleves,  in  1381.  It  con^ 
tinned  till  the  sixteenth  century. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fool. 
idiot,  and  buffoon:  **The  fool  is  either  natu- 
rally or  artificially  a  fool ;  the  idiot  is  a  natural 
fool;  the  fti/j^'oou  is  an  artificial /oo? ;  whoever 
violates  common  sense  in  his  actions  is  a.  fool; 
whoever  is  unable  to  act  according  to  common 
sense  is  an  idiot;  whoever  intentionally  vio- 
lates common  sense  is  a  buffoon."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fool-begged,  a.  Foolishly  or  absurdly 
begged;  idiotic,  absurd. 

"  If  thou  live  to  see  like  right  bereft 
Thia  fool-begged  patience  in  thee  will  be  left." 
Shakesp. :  Com.edy  of  Errors,  ii.  1. 

*  fool-bold,  u.  Foolishly  bold ;  rash  ; 
foolhardy. 

"Some  iu  comers  have  he&ii  fool-bold." —/^elaTid. 

*  fool-bom,  "^  fool-borne,  a.  Produced 
by  a  fool ;  tolerated  by  none  but  fools.     ^ 

"  Beply  not  to  me  with  n  fool-born  jest ; 
Presume  not  that  I  ain  the  thing  I  was." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Senry  If.,  v.  5. 

fool  fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  An  American  name  for  a  fish  of  the 
genus  Monacanthus,  one  of  the  Balistidse,  from 
its  wriggling  along  with  its  body  sunk  and  its 
open  mouth  just  on  the  sui'face  of  the  water. 
(Ogilvie,  tfcc.) 

fool -frequented,  u..      Frequented    or 

attended  by  fools. 

"  To  purchase  at  the  fool-frequented  fair 
Of  vanity."  Cowper :  Table  Talk,  756. 

*  fool-happy,  a.  Fortunate;  lucky  by 
chance  ;  undesigned. 

"  The  mariner,  yet  half  amazed,  stares 
At  ptsrils  past,  and  yet  in  doulit  he  dares 
To  joy  at  his  fool-hap2>y  oversight." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  I.  vL  1. 

*  fool-ha^te,  s.  Foolish,  inconsiderate 
haste ;  rashness. 

"  How  Ifool-hMsta  should  eachewe."    Gower:  C.A.,  iiL 

*  fool-hasty,  *"  fool-hastife,  u.  Fooi 
ishly  hasty,  rash,  or  precipitate. 

"As  they  that  were /o(j2-Aa«£^e."     Gower:  C  .a.,  iil 

*  fool-large,  «.    [Foollabge.] 

*  fool-largesse,  s.     Foolish  lavishness; 

wastefulness. 

"But  for  as  moche  as  som  folk  ben  immeasurable, 
men  oughten  for  to  avoid  and  eschue  fool-larffesse,  the 
which  men  clepen  waste,  certea,  he  that  ia  lEoollarge, 
he  yevBth  not  his  catel,  but  he  leseth  his  cateL  — 
Chaucer :  Parson's  Tale. 

fool's-cicely,  c. 

Bot.  .  ./Ethiisa  Cynapium. 

fool's-errand,  s.  An  absurd  or  fruitless 
errand  or  search  ;  an  errand  iu  search  of  that 
which  cannot  be  found  or  does  not  exist. 

fool's-paradise,  s.  A  state  of  unreal 
or  deceptive  good  fortune  or  joy. 

"Lewde  hope  is  foolee  paradise." — Ashm/3le:  Thea- 
trum  C/iemicum.  (1652J. 

fool's-parsley,  s. 

Bot. :  The  umbelliferous  genus  .^thusa. 
JEthusa  Cynapium  is  the  common  Fool's- 
parsley.  It  has  umbels  terminal  on  long 
stalks,  the  partial  ones  small,  distant,  with 
partial  involucres  of  three  long  pendant  leaves 
all  on  one  side. 

fool's-stones,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Orchis  mascula,  (2)  0.  Morio. 

fool's-watercress,  s. 

Bot. :  Helosciadium  nodijtorum. 

fodl  (2),  s.      [Fr.  fodder  =  to  press,  to  crush.] 
A  dish   made  of   gooseberries    scalded   and 
crushed  with  cream. 
"  Fall  to  your  cheese-cakes,  curdes,  and  clowted  creame, 
Yoxafooles,  your  flawnea." 

Ben  Jonson:  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  7. 

fool,  v.i.  &  t.    [Fool,  s.] 

*  A,  Intrans. :  To  act  or  play  the  fool ;  to 
trifle,  to  play,  to  idle. 

*'  Old  men  fool  and  children  calculate. " 

Shakesp. ;  JiUius  Ccesar,  L  a 
B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  a  fool  of ;  to  treat  as  a  fool ;  to 
disappoint,  to  deceive ;  to  mock. 

"To  fool  the  crowd  with  glorious  lies." 

Tennyson  .•  In  Memoriam,  cxxviL  14. 


^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  w^et,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.    pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf^  work,  who,  son;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se.  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 
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*  2.  To  infatuate  ;  to  make  foolish. 

"  If  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters'  hearta  ' 

Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely."  Hhakesp. :  Lear,  ii  i 

3.  To  clieat,  to  defraud. 

"Ah  I  let  me  not  he  fooled,  sweet  saints." 

Tennyson:  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  209. 

^  To  fool  away ; 

(1)  To  waste  on  objects  of  little  or  no  value ; 
to  fritter  away. 

"It  must  be  an  industrious  youth  that  provides 
aeainst  age;  and  he  that  fooU  OAvay  the  one,  must 
either  beg  or  starve  in  the  other." — L' Estrange. 

*  (2)  To  cause  or  induce  to  act  foolishly  ; 
to  lead  astray. 

ro6l'-er-y,  s.     [Eng,  fool ;  -erj/.] 

1.  The  actions,  manners,  or  characteristics 
of  a  fool;  habitual  folly  ;  the  act  of  playing 
the  fool ;  folly. 

'*  They  to  the  vulgar  sort  now  pipe  and  slug, 
And  make  them  merrie  with  tneir  fooleries." 

Spenser :  Tears  c^  the  Muses. 

2.  An  act  of  folly  ;  an  absurdity. 

"  All  suuh  fooleries  are  quite  inconsistent  with  that 
manly  simplicity  of  manners,  which  is  so  honourable 
to  the  rational  character." — Beattie:  Moral  Science, 
pt.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  §  5. 

3.  An  object  of  folly  or  weakness ;  an  ab- 
surdity, 

"  That  Pythagoras,  Plato,  or  Orpheus  believed  in  any 
of  these  fooleries,  it  cannot  be  suspected." — Raleigh  : 
History, 

IT  For  the  difference  between  foolery  and 
follyt  see  Folly. 

*  fo6r~har-di-hood,  s.  [Eng.  foolhardy; 
-hood.  ]    Foolhardin'ess. 

fo6r-har-di-ly,  *foole-liar-di-ly,  *fool- 
har-di-li,  adv.  [Eng.  foolhardy;  -ly.]  In 
a  foolhardy  manner,  with  foolhardiness. 

"Who  .  .  .  used fooleTiardily  to  sallie  forth  and 
fight  most  courageously." — P.  Holland:  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  p.  127. 

fo6r-har-di-ness,   *  fool-har-di-nesse, 

*  fole-bar-dy-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  foolhardy ; 

-ness.]      The    quality    of    being    foolhardy  ; 

foolish  or  mad  rashness ;   courage  or  daring 

without  sense  or  judgment;  recklessness. 

"The  elder,  through  practice  of  hia  weapons  and 
cunning  slight,  soone  ouercame  the  foolhardinesse  and 
inconsiaenite  fierceness  of  the  youuger."— P.  Holland: 
Liviua,  p.  661 

*fo6l'~har-dize, ""  fool-har-dise,  s.  [Eng. 
fool,  and  Fr.  hardiesse  =  daring.]  Foolhardi- 
ness, recklessness. 

"  More  huge  in  strength  than  wise  in  works  he  was, 
And  reason  with  foolJiardise  over-ran," 


fool'-har-d3^,  ^fol-har-dy,  *fol-her-di, 
*fole-har-dl.  a.  [Eng.  fool,  and  liardy.] 
Daring  without  sense  or  judgment;  madly 
rash  or  reckless. 

"  Open  the  door,  secure,  foolhardy  king," 

Shakesp. :  JiichardJI.,  ii.  17, 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fool- 
hardy,  adventurous,  and  rash:  ^' The  fooUiardy 
expresses  more  than  the  adventurous ;  and  the 
adventurous  than  the  rash.  The  foollmrdy 
man  ventures  in  defiance  of  consequences  :  the 
adventurous  man  ventures  from  a  love  of  the 
arduous  and  the  bold  ;  the  rash  man  ventures 
for  want  of  thought :  courage  and  boldness 
become  foolhardihood  when  they  lead  a  person 
to  run  a  fruitless  risk  ;  an  adventurous  spirit 
sometimes  leads  a  man  into  unnecessary  diffi- 
culties ;  but  it  is  a  necessary  accompaniment 
of  greatness.  There  is  not  so  much  design, 
but  there  is  more  violence  and  impetuosity  in 
rashness  than  in  foolhardihood :  the  former  is 
the  consequence  of  an  ardent  temper  which 
will  admit  of  correction  by  the  influence  of 
the  judgment ;  but  the  latter  comprehends 
the  perversion  of  both  the  will  and  the  judg- 
ment."   (Crdbb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*fo6r-i-fy",  v.t.  [Eng.  fool;  i  connective; 
suff.  -fy.]    To  make  a  fool  of,  to  fool. 

"  They  being  throughly  taught  how  with  excessive 
flatterie  to  bear  him  up,  fooliHed  aud  gulled  the  man." 
— /*.  Holland  :  Ammimius  Marcellinus,  p.  43. 


A,  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip,  adj.  .-   (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  substantive : 

1,  The  act  of  playing  the  fool. 

"  Ah  1  there's  no  fooling  with  the  Devil." 

Cowley:  The  Dissembler. 

2,  The  act  of  making  a  fool  of  a  person. 

fo6l'-isb,  «.    [Eng. /oo2;  -ish.l 

1.  Void  of  sense  or  understanding ;  exhibit- 


ing folly  ;  weak  in  intellect ;  acting  without 
sense  or  judgment. 

"lama  very /ooifeAfond  old  man." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  Iv.  7. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  arising  from  folly  or 
want  of  sense ;  stupid,  silly,  ridiculous,  trifling, 
absurd. 

"  It  is  &  foolish  thing  to  make  a  long  prologue,  and  to 
be  short  in  the  story  itself."— 2  Maqcahees,  ii.  82. 

3.  Ridiculous,  contemxitible. 

"  A. foolish  figure  he  must  make." 

Prior :  Alma,  i.  16. 

^  For  the  difference  between  foolish  and 
irrational,  see  Irrational  ;  for  that  between 
foolish  and  simple,,  see  Simple, 


without  under- 


fool'-ish-ly,  adv.    [Eng. 

1,  In  a  foolish    manner 
standing ;  stupidly, 

"  It  is  foolishly  ima^ned  in  France,  that  to  deprive 
one  great  man  of  his  dishes  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
another  of  his  money,  will  be  of  advantage  to  the 
poor."— ^oz  .■  Speech,  March  28,  179i, 

2.  "Wickedly,  sinfully. 

"I  have  done  very  foolishZy."— 2  Samuel,  xxiv.  10. 
fo6l'-ish-ness,  s.     [Eng.  foolish;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  foolish,  or 
deficient  in  sense  or  understanding ;  stupidity. 

"  0  foolishness  of  men  !  that  leud  their  ears 
To  those  budge  doctors."     Milton:  Camus,  706. 

2.  A  foolish  practice  or  act ;  an  absurdity. 
"But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 

the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  axe  foolishness  unto  him."— 
1  Cor.  a  14. 

*  fodl'-lafge,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  fool;  -large.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Foolishly  lavish  or  wasteful ; 
spendthrift. 

"  He  that  iafooUarge  he  yeveth  not  his  catel,  but  he 
leseth  his  cateL"— CAaucer  .■  Parsones  Tale. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  prodigal, 

^  fo6l-6c'-ra-C3^,  s.  [Eng,  fool;  o  connective, 
and  Gr.  Kpariui  (krateo)  =  to  rule.]  The  rule 
or  government  of  fools. 

"  Thefoolocracy  under  which  it  baa  so  long  laboured." 
—Sidney  Smith  :  Letters,  1832. 

fo6l§'-C^p,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  fool,  and  cap.} 


1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  pointed  cap  with  bells, 
worn  by  professional  fools  or  jesters, 

"  With  diadem  hight  foolscap,  lo  1  a  fiend, 
A  little  fiend  that  scofla  inceasautly." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  i.  24. 

2.  Paper:  A  size  of  folded  writing-paper, 
named  from  its  original  water-mark  of  a  * '  fools- 
cap and  bells,  "now  superseded  in  England  by 
a  figure  of  Britannia.  In  England,  foolscap 
has  four  degrees  of  size  and  weight : — 

Inches.  lbs. 

Sheet  and  a  half,  25^  x  13^  22 

Sheet  and  third,  22    x  13|  20 

Extra  thick,  16^  x  13|  18 

Ordinary,  16|  x  13|  15 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  sheets  of  the 
size  of  foolscap, 

' '  One  hates  an  author  that's  all  author,  fellows 
In  foolscap  uniforms  turned  up  with  ink." 

Byron :  Beppo,  Ixxv. 

fo6r-Stdne§(,  s.     [Eng,  fool,  and  sto-nes.] 
Bot. :  (1)  Orchis  maseula ;  (2)  0.  rtwrio. 

*  fool'-trap,  s.    [Eng. /ooi,  and  irop.]   A  snare 
in  which  to  catch  fools. 

"  Beta  at  the  first,  -were  fooUraps,  where  the  wise 
Like  spidera  lay  in  ambush  for  the  flies." 

_  Dryden.    {Johmtm.) 

*  foor,  tf,    [Ftjbbow.] 

*  foord,  s,    [Ford.] 

foos,  fouse,  fows,  fews,  fouets,  s.    [Wel. 

fyw-lys  =  the  houseleek.    {Mcha/rds,)'] 

Bot. :  The  houseleek,  Sempervivum,  tectorvm. 
(Scotch,  &c.) 

foost,  foost-in,  s.  [0,  Fr.  fust.]  A  nausea,  a 
feeling  of  sickness. 

"I  land  a  kind  o'  foost,  foost,  foostin  about  my 
brlakit." — Brownie  of  Bodsheck,  ii.  20. 

foot,  s.  [A.S.  f6t  (pi.  fit);  cogn.  with  Dut. 
voet;  Icel.  f6tr;  Dan.  fod;  Sw.  fot;  Goth 
fotus;  Ger. /mss;  O.  Fris.  fot;  0.  H.  Ger.  m.ioz] 
Lat  pes  (genit.  pedis);  Gr.  ttous  {pous),  genit 
7ro56y  {podos) ;  Sans,  pad,  pM.] 

I,  Ordiruiry  Language  : 

1,  Literally: 

(1)  The  extremity  of  the  leg  below  the  ankle ; 
the  part  of  the  leg  which  treads  on  the  ground 
in  standing  or  walking,  and  on  which  the 
body  is  supported. 

"■^*\.f''^2  ^J^?,.^i^y^'^^  *^«  ■>'««*•"  and  bigan  to 
moiste  hise/ee(  with  teens."—  Wycliffe  :  Luke  ch.  vii 


(2)  Anything  which  serves  to  support  anj 
body  :  as,  the  foot  of  a  table. 

"  Twenty  pliers  withsofelee  brasun/ee(."— fPyrf^e: 
Sxodus  xxvii.  10. 

(3)  That  part  of  an  article  of  dress  which 
receives  the  foot ;  as,  the  foot  of  a  stocking. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  lower  part  pr  base  of  anything. 

"At  the /oo(  of  the  hille  mount  Olympus,"— Trepfaa, 
iii.  65. 

(2)  The  bottom,  end,  or  last  of  a  series  or 
row. 

"  A  trifling  sum  of  misery 
New  added  to  the  foot  of  thy  account." 

DryAen  :  Cleomenei,  Iv.  1. 

(3)  The  extremity  or  end  ;  as,  the  Jbot  of  a 
bed. 

(4)  The  act  of  walking. 

"  Antiochus  departed,  weening  in  his  pride  to  make 
the  land  navigable,  and  the  sea  passableby /ooC,"— 2 
Maccabees  v.  21. 

*  (5)  Step,  tread. 

"This  man's  son  would,  every  foot  and  anon,  be 
taking  some  of  his  companions  into  the  orchard," — 
L' Estrange. 

*  (6)  A  state  or  posture  of  actiom 

'  The  number  and  variety  of  the  finds  on  foot,  with 
the  secret  natui-e  of  most  things  to  wliich  they  relate." 
— Qreia. 

"*  (7)  State,  condition,  position,  footing. 
"  In  specifying  the  word  Ireland,  it  would  seem  to 
insinuate  that  we  are  not  upon  the  same /oo(  with  our 
fellow-subjects  in  England.  — Swift :  Drapier's  Letters, 

*  (8)  A  scheme,  plan,  or  settlement ;  basis, 
fundamental  principles. 

"  Upon  this  foot  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  church 
ever  to  secure  the  profession,  of  any  mysterious  doc- 
trine."—Fraieri«nei ;  Works,  iii  BOl. 

(9)  A  state  of  incipient    being  ;   a    start. 
ITo  set  Oil  foot.] 
*(10)  Par,  level. 

"  Were  it  not  for  this  easy  borrowing  upon  interest, 
men's  necessities  would  draw  upon  them  a  m^st  sudden 
undoing,  in  ttiat  they  would  be  forced  to  sell  their 
means.  De  it  lands  Or  goods,  far  luiiier  foot."— Bacon: 

Assays  ;  Of  Usury. 

(11)  A  very  short  distance. 

"  He  will  not  budge  a  foot."— Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  7F"., 
li.  4. 

*(12)  Atrip. 

"  Harrv,  giving  him  a  slight  foot,  laid  him  on  th« 
broad  of  his  back."— ^.^  Brooke :  Fool  of  Quality,  iL  166. 
II.  Technically  ;  ' 

1.  Human  Anat. :  The  foot  consists  of  many 
bones,— viz.,  seven  bones  of  the  tarsus  (q.v.), 
five  metatarsal  bones,  and  the  phalanges  of  the 
toes. 

2.  Compar.  Anat. :  Technically  the  foot  of  a 
vertebrate  is  called  the  pes  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  manus  or  hand,  and  is  homologous 
with  the  human  foot.  The  term  is  also  used 
loosely  for  any  part  in  an  invertebrate  that 
serves  the  function  of  a  foot :  thus,  the  foot  of 
the  Rotifera  is  a  caudal  process  or  tail ;  in  the 
Gastropodous  molluscs  it  is  a  ventral  disc,  &c, 

3.  Entom. :  The  legs  of  insects  are  often 
called  feet,  even  by  scientific  naturalists.  Tha 
term  is  borrowed  from  popular  usage. 

i.  Distill.  (PL):  Sedimentary  matter;  the 
remainder  or  refuse  of  decantation  or  distilla- 
tion, 

5.  Mach. :  A  flange  at  the  lower  end  of  a 
leg  to  give  a  wider  basis  of  support. 

6.  Meas.  :  A  measure  containing  twelve 
inches,  and  so  called  from  its  being  taken 
roughly  as  the  length  of  a  man's  foot, 

7.  Mil.:  Foot-soldiers;  soldiers  who  march 
and  fight  on  foot,  as  distinguished  from  cavalry 
or  horse. 

"  Both  horse  and /oo*  for  a  moment  began  to  shrink." 
—Scott :  Old  MortcUity,  ch.  ivi. 

8.  Music :  ■The  lower  end  of  an  organ-pipe, 
which  conducts  the  wind  to  the  reed  or  lip, 
which  gives  the  vibration  to  the  air  and  causes 
the  sound. 

9.  Naut. :  The  lower  edge  of  a  sail, 

10.  Pros. ;  A  ceri;ain  number  of  syllables  con- 
stituting a  distinct  part  of  a  verse ;  as,  a 
dactyl,  an  iambus,  a  spondee,  &c, 

"Some  o'  them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  the 
verses  would  bear."— SftoAegp.  ;  As  Tau  LiHe  /ylli^  2. 

11.  Law:  [Foot  of  a  Fine], 
Tf  1.  Footofajine  : 

Law:  The  conclusion  of  a  fine  ;  the  state- 
ment of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it. 

2.  Square  foot:  A  square  whose  side  is 
one  foot,  and  which  therefore  contains  144 
square  inches. 

3.  Cubic  foot :  A  cube  whose  side  is  one  foot 
and  which  therefore  contains  1,728  cubic 
inches. 


toSU.  D=^;  poiit.  36^1;  cat,  9011.  chorus,  9hm.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,    ph  -  f 
-clan,  -tian  =  shga.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &e.  =  bel,  del. 
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foot— footbridge 


4.  On  foot: 

(1)  By  walking  :  as.  He  did  the  journey  on 
foot. 

(2)  In  a  state  of  action  ;  active. 

"  While  other  jeats  nre  somethiug  rank  on  foot. 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  tileuder  to  marry." 
~*  Skakesp. :  Merry  Wiws  of  Windsor,  iv.  5. 

5.  To  set  oti  foot :  To  set  in  action  ;  to  start ; 
to  put  in  motion  ;  to  originate. 

*6.  To  Imp  tlie  foot : 

Script.  :   To   conduct  oneself  properly  and 
becomingly. 


7.  To  put  one's  foot  into  anything :  To  make 
a  mess  of  a  business  ;  to  spoil  matters  ;  to  get 
oneself  into  a  scrape. 

8.  To  put  one's  best  foot  or  leg  foremost :  To 
go  as  fast  as  possible;  to  move  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  ;  to  exert  oneself  to  the  utmost. 

*  9.  To  cover  tJie  feet : 

Script. :  To  ease  oneself,    (1  Samuel  xxiv.  3.) 
*10.  To  keep  foot-side  :  To  keep  jiacc  with, 
to  proceed  pari  jyassu. 

"And  la  it  not  Eomewliat  promising  this  day,  that 
the  Lord  is  helping  some  to  keep  foot-sidc  with  the 
brethren  at  home  ?  —Society  Contendiiigs,  p.  33. 

foot-and-month  disease,  s. 

Vet.  Snr. :  A  very  contagious  eczematous 
disease  which  affects  tlie  feet  and  the  mouths 
of  cattle.  It  is  accompanied  by  febrile  symji- 
toms,  and  with  loss  of  appetite.  After  a  time 
an  eruption  breaks  out  on  the  parts  affected. 
Lameness  often  results  from  the  affection.  It 
was  prevalent  in  England  between  August, 
1SG9,  and  December,  1870 ;  it  arose  again  in 
June  and  July,  1S71 ;  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber,  1875  ;  and  in  February  to  July,  1892,  since 
whicji  the  damage  done  by  it  has  been  less, 
though  it  has  from  time  to  time  appeared. 

foot-barracks,  s. 

Mil. :  Barracks  for  infantry. 

foot-bath,  s.  A  bath  or  vessel  in  which 
to  wash  the  feet ;  the  act  of  washing  the  feet. 

foot-bearing,  s. 

Macli. :  The  same  as  Footstep,  II.  1.     i 

foot-belloTVS,  s.  A  form  of  bellows  with 
a  collapsible  bag,  or  an  ordinary  bellows  ar- 
ranged to  be  worked  by  a  treadle. 

foot-board,  ^. 

1.  A  treadle. 

2.  A  board  at  the  foot  of  a  bed. 

3.  A  board  for  the  feet  on  the  driving-box 
of  a  coach. 

L  The  platform  on  which  the  driver  and 
stoker  of  a  locomotive  stand  ;  a  foot-plate. 

5.  The  board  running  along  the  outside  of  a 
railway-caiTJage,  on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  platforms,  and  acting  as  a  step  to  the 
carriage. 

6.  The  block  underneath  a  printing-press, 
on  which  the  pressman  places  his  foot  when 
pulling  back  the  bar. 

^  foot-company,  s. 

Mil.  :  A  company  of  foot-soldiers. 

foot-gear,  s  Coverings  for  the  feet ; 
boots,  shoes,  &c. 

*  foot-glove,  o.    A  kind  of  stocking. 

foot-grain,  s.  In  measuring  work  a  foot- 
grain  is  =  1*937  X  103  ergs,  nearly.      [Foox- 

i?0UND.] 

foot-hammer,  a. 

Mech.  .  A  hammer  worked  by  a  treadle. 

foot-hedge,  s.  A  slight,  dry  hedge  of 
thorns  to  protect  a  newly-planted  hedge. 

*  foot-hill,  s.  A  hill  lying  at  the  base  of 
a  range  of  mountains. 

foot-hook,   5,      [FUTTOCK.] 

foot-iron,  s. 

1.  A  fetter  for  the  feet ;  a  shackle. 

2.  A  carriage  step. 

foot-jaws,  s.  pi. 

Zoology ; 

1.  Those  limbs  of  the  Crustacea  which  arc 
modified  so  as  to  become  also  organs  of  masti- 


cation.    They  are  sometimes  called  maxilli- 
pedes.    They  are  well  seen  in  the  lobster. 
2.  The  corresponding  organs  in  Centipedes. 

*  foot-key,  ». 

Music :  An  organ  pedal. 

foot-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  driven  by  the  foot 
on  a  treadle*  connected  to  the  crank  on  an 
axle  beneath  the  bench.  A  driving-wheel  on 
the  axle  is  connected  by  a  band  to  a  cone- 
wheel  on  the  mandi'el  of  the  head-stock. 

foot-level,  s.  A  form  of  le^'el  used  by 
gunners  in  giving  any  proposed  angle  of  ele- 
vation to  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

foot-mufif,  5.  A  covering,  lined  with  fur, 
to  keep  the  feet  warm  in  winter. 

foot-note,  £. 

Print. :  A  note  of  reference  at  tho  bottom 
of  a  page. , 

^  foot-page,  a.     An  errand  boy,  a  page. 

foot-passenger,  o.  One  who  passes  or 
travels  on  foot. 

foot-pavement,   s.     A  paved  path  or 

way  for  foot-passengers  ;  a  footway. 


foot-peat,  fit-peat. 


(See  extract. ) 


"  Aa  tho  digger  stands  upon  the  surface  and  presses 
ill  the  pe;it-9iKule  with  his  foot,  such  peat  i;i  designed 
Joot-pcat." — Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.  p.  208. 

foot-plate,  s.  The  platform  for  the 
driver  and  fireman  of  a  locomotive. 

foot-pound,  s. 

Mech. :  The  unit  of  energy,  one  pound  avoir- 
dupois, raised  one  foot  high.  In  measuring 
work,  one  foot-pound  is  '13825  x  10^  x  g  ergs. 
If  g  be  taken  at  981,  this  will  be  equal  to 
1-350  X  107  ergs.  {Everett:  The  C.G.S. System 
of  Units,  London  (1875),  ch.  iii.,  p.  14.) 

foot-press,  s.  A  form  of  standing  press 
in  which  the  upper  die  or  follower  is  depressed 
by  a  treadle. 

foot-race,  s.  A  race  run  by  persons  on 
foot. 

"  A  wrestliug-match,  a  foot-race,  or  a  fair." 

Covtper :  Vask,  iv.  626. 

foot-rail,  s.  A  railway  rail  having  wide- 
spreading  foot  flanges,  a  vei-tical  web,  and  a 
bulb-shaped  head.  Such  a  rail  may  be  spiked 
to  the  sleepers,  dispensing  with  chairs. 

foot-rest,  s. 

Man&ge:  A  stake  in  a  shoeing  shoponjwhich 
a  horse's  foot  is  rested  to  relieve  the  shoer 
from  the  labour  of  supporting  it. 

foot-rule,  s.  A  rule  or  measure  of  one 
foot  or  twelve  inches  in  length. 

foot-screw,  s.  A  supporting  foot,  for 
giving  a  machine  or  table  a  level  standing  on 
an  uneven  floor. 

foot-secretion,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  term  applied  by  Dana  to  the 
sclerobasic  corallum  of  some  Actinozoa. 

foot-Stick,  s. 

Print. :  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  furniture 
placed  against  the  foot  of  the  page.  The 
quoins  are  driven  in  between  the  foot-stick 
and  the  chase  in  locking  up  the  form. 

foot-stove,  s.  A  stove  for  warming  the 
feet ;  a  foot- warmer,  usually  heated  by  a  lamp. 

foot-tubercle,  s. 

Zool.  (PI):  The  non -articulated  appendages 
of  the  Annelida.    They  are  sometimes  called 

Para  podia. 

foot-vice,  s,  A  vice  whose  jaws  are 
brought  together  by  means  of  a  strap  passing 
through  the  two  and  operated  by  a  treadle. 
It  has  not  a  very  powerful  grasp,  but  from  the 
facility  with  which  the  jaws  are  opened  or 
closed  is  useful  in  operating  on  objects  which 
do  not  require  to  be  held  very  firmly. 

foot-wall,  s. 

Min. :  The  side  of  the  rock  under  the  mineral 

vein  ;  also  called  the  underlying-wall. 

foot-warmer,  s. 

1.  A  contrivance  for  keeping  the  feet  warm, 
especially  when  travelling  ;  a  foot-stove, 

2.  A  hot-water  bottle  shaped  to  fit  against 
the  soles  of  the  feet  of  a  person  lying  in  bed. 


foot- worn,  a. 

1.  Worn  by  the  feet. 

"  Sepulchral  stoues  appeared,  with  emblems  graven. 
Aiid  foot-worn  epitaphs." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  h'K.  v 

2.  Weary  in  the  feet,  footsore. 
*^fopt,  v.i.  &  t.    [Foot,  s.] 

A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  walk,  to  travel,  to  go  on  foot. 

What  ordinary  subject  hath  come  iii, 
Siuce  rti-st  you  footed  on  uur  territories?" 

Ford:  i'crkin  Warbuck,  ill.  1 

2.  To  dance,  to  trip,  to  skip. 

"  Foot  it  featly  here  and  there." 

Hhakcsp. :  I'empest,  i.  ". 

B,  Transitive: 

1.  To  tread  or  walk  on  with  the  feet ;  to  tread. 

2.  To  spurn  with  the  foot ;  to  kick. 

'■  You,  that  did  void  yoiu"  rheum  upon  my  heard, 
Aiid/oo(  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur," 

Shakesp. :  Mei'duint  of  Venice,  i.  a. 

3.  To  spurn  in  any  way ;  to  reject. 

"  When  you  shnW  foot  her  from  you,  not  she  you." 
Jieaum.  &  Flet.  :  tVU  at  several  iVeupons,  v.  L 

i.  To  seize  with  the  foot  or  claw. 

"We  ai-e  the  earth,  and  they. 
Like  moles  within  us,  heave  and  cast  about; 
And  till  they /ooi  and  clutch  their  prey, 
They  never  cool."  Herbert. 

5.  To  make,  add,  or  attach  a  foot  to. 

"f'U  sew  nether  stocks,  aud  mend  them,  and/ooC 
them  too." — Shakesp. :  1  Hairy  I\'.,  ii.  4. 

6.  To  sum  or  add  up  figures  in  columns,  and 
set  the  totftl  at  the  foot. 

^  To  foot  tlie  peats  :  To  set  them  up  on  end. 
A  phrase  used  in  preimring  turf  for  fuel. 

"When  the  peats  have  become  so  hardened  by  the 
drought  that  they  will  stand  on  end.  they  are  placed 
on  end  three  or  four  together,  and  leaninif  auainst  each 
other;  this  is  called  footiiiff  tie  peats.  — -4gr.  Huro. 
Peeblesshire,  p.  72.  N. 

fOOt'-ball,  s.     [Eng.  foot  and  hall] 
L  Literally : 

1.  A  ball,  consisting  of  an  inflated  bladder, 
or  globe  of  india-rubber  encased  in  leather, 
and  used  in  the  game  of  football. 

"  Tne  inglorious /oorftnil  momited  to  the  pitch 
01  the  lark's  flight" 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vii, 

2.  A  game  played  with  a  football  by  two 
parties,  generally  consisting  of  fifteen  players 
on  each  side.  At  each  end  of  the  ground  is  a 
goal  formed  by  two  upright  posts  or  bars,  six 
to  eight  yards  apart  with  a  bar  extended 
between  them  at  a  lieight  of  eight  or  ten 
feet.  The  object  of  each  side  is  to  diive 
or  force  the  ball  through  their  adversaries'  goal. 
There  are  two  sets  of  rules  at  prL^sent  in  loree 
for  the  regulation  of  the  game,  viz.,  the  Fnot- 
ball  Association  and  the  Rugby.  By  the 
former  the  ball  must  not  be  touched  by  the 
hands,  but  must  be  kicked  witli  the  'foot, 
wliile  under  the  latter  the  player  is  allowed  to 
take  the  ball  in  his  hands  and  rxm  with  it.  In 
the  former  also  the  ball  must  pass  between 
the  upright  posts,  and  'below  the  bar  to  be- 
come a  goal ;  in  the  latter  it  must  pass  over 
the  bar. 

H.  Fig.  :  Anything  subjected  to  many 
chances  or  ups-and-downs  :  as,  the  football  of 
fortune. 

foot'-band,  s.    [Eng, /oo(,  and  band.] 

1.  A  band  for  the  foot. 

2.  A  band  or  company  of  footsoldiers. 

foot'-b^nk,  s.     [Eng.  foot,  and  banlc] 

Fort.  :  A  little  raised  bank  along  the  inside 
of  a  i>arapet.     [Banquettk.] 

foot -base,  s.     [Eng. /ooi,  and  base] 

Arch. :  The  moulding  above  tlie  plinth  of 
an  apartment. 

fOOt'-b6^,  s.     [Eng.  foot,  and  boy.]    A  menial ; 
an  attendant  iu  livery  ;  a  page. 

"  Like  ])GSiSM\t  footboys  do  they  keep  the  walls," 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VS.,  iii.  2. 

*  foot'-breadth,  s.     [Eng. /ooC,  and  breadth.] 
The  breadth  of  a  foot. 

"The  millstone  throuph  and  through, 
A\\(\  footbreadth  iii  Thonvlf  the  Strong, 
Were  neither  so  broad  nor  so  long." 

LongfeUow  :  Musicutns  rtiZe,  xii, 

foot'-bridge,  s.     [Eng. /ooi,  and&ru?£;e.] 

1.  Onl.  Lang. :  A  narrow  bridge  for  foot- 
passengers  over  a  railway,  stream,  »&o. 

"  Palemon's  shepherd,  feariug  t\\e  footbrldae  was  not 
strong  enouirh,  loiuled  It  so  long,  'till  he  l)roke  that 
whlcli  would  have  born  a  bigger  Inirden."— 5 wine^. 

2.  Mach,  :  A  curved  bar  supporting  the  foot 
or  toe  of  a  mill  spindle. 


fate,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  utnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Sj^rian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  ■-  kw. 


footeloth—footprint 


bCl 


*  foot'-Cloth,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  doth.]    The 


FOOTCLOTH. 

housings  of  a  horse,  reachiug  down  to  the 
ground  ;  a  sumpter-cloth. 

•'  Fair  Mai^aret  on  her  iialfrey  came, 
WhosG/ootctoth  Bwept  the  ground." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  17. 

"  foot'-cush-ion,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  cushion.] 
A  cushion  for  the  feet ;  a  footstool. 

foot'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  foot;  -ed.]  Provided  or 
supplied  with  feet;  generally  in  composition, 
as  four-/oo(etZ. 

"  Tailed  like  a  boar,  and  footed  like  a  goat." — Greic. 

*  foot'-or,  e.  [Eng.  foot;  -er.]  In  falconry, 
applied  to  a  hawk  whicli  ssizes  its  prey  with 
its  talons. 

"He  will  become  a  butter  'cater,  more  clever  at 
Reizlug  the  quarry  iu  his  talons." — JIacTnillan'a  Maga- 
zine, xlv,  40  (ISSl). 

foot'-fall,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  fall.]  A  foot- 
step ;  a  tread  of  the  foot. 

"  Their /ooVaHs  being  deadened  by  the  sand." — Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  Sept  14,  1682. 

*  foot'-fost,  *  fote-fest,  *  fote-feste,  a. 

[Eng.  foot,  and/ofii.]    Captive  ;  in  captivity. 

"  Laverd/o(^esfe  milesea  he." 

E.  Eng.  I'salter,  Pt,  cxlv.  7. 

foot -f^t,  a.    [Eng.  foot,  and  fat,] 

Farr. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  horse  whose 
lioof  is  so  thin  and  weak  as  to  be  unfit  for 
shoeing. 

*  foot'-f  ig^ht  {gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and 
fight.]  A  fight  on  foot,  as  distinguished  from 
one  fought  on  hoi'seback. 

"  So  began  our  footjight  in  hucIi  sort,  that  we  were 
veil  entered  to  blood  of  both  sides."— Sidney  .■  Arcadui, 

*  foot'-fdllE  {I  silent),  *  fote-folke,  *  foote- 

foils,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  folk  ;  Dslti.  fodfoUc ; 
Sw.  fotfolk.]  Persons  travelling  on  foot ;  poor 
people.    (Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  4,529.) 

■^foot'-fol-low-er,  *  foot-fol-o-wer,  i. 

[Eng.  foot,  and  follower.]    An  attendait. 

"  Bi  the  foot/olowerant  the  pryncia  of  prouyncis."— 
iVl/cliffie  :  3  Kings  xx.  14. 

*foot'-geld,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  A.S.  geld  =  a 
compensation.] 

Old  Law ;  An  amerciament  for  not  expedi- 
t^ting  or  cutting  out  the  balls  of  dogs'  feet 
in  a  forest. 

*fopt'-grin,  *foot-grene,  s.  [Eng.  foot, 
and  grin  (2),  s.]    A  snare,  a  trap. 


foot'-guard (u silent),  s.  [Eng. foot,  and gvard.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  guard  or  protection  for 
the  foot. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Manige :  A  boot  or  pad  to  prevent  the 
cutting  of  the  feet  by  interfering  or  over- 
reaching, 

2.  Mil.  (PI):  Guards  of  the  infantry.  In 
the  British  army  there  are  three  regiments  of 
Footguards,  the  Grenadier,  Coldstream,  and 
Scots  Guards. 

foot'-halt,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  halt.]  A  disease 
ill  sheep,  said  to  proceed  from  a  worm  which 
enters  between  the  clefts  of  the  hoofs. 

foot'-hold,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  hold.] 

I.  Literally: 

1,  Space  on  which  the  foot  can  rest  securely  ; 
anything  which  will  safely  sustain  the  foot. 

2.  Hold  or  support  at  the  foot. 

*'  All  fell  i§  work  at  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  left  it 
80  little/ooCffo^  that  the  first  blast  laid  it  flat  upon 
the  ground." — L'Estrange. 

II.  Fig- :  A  position  or  situation  of  stability 
or  security. 


*  foot-hot,  *  fot^hot,  *  fote-hote,  *  ftit- 
hate,  *  fate-hot,  adv.  [Eng.  foot,  and  hot.] 
In  hot  haste ;  immediately ;  at  once  ;  ou  the 
instant.    (Guy  of  Warwick,  10,926.) 

fOOt'-ing,  *  fot-yng,  pr.  par,,  a.,  &  s. 
[Foot,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d;  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibstantivc : 

I,  Ordinary  Langiuige : 

1.  Literally : 

*  (1)  The  act  or  process  of  putting  or  adding 
a  foot  to. 

^  (2)  That  which  is  added  or  attached  as  a 
foot  or  support ;  a  foot. 
(3)  Support  or  rest  for  the  foot ;  foothold. 

"  We  paced  along 
Upon  the  giddy /oo(i(iff  of  the  hatches." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  HI.,  i.  4. 

*(4)  The  act  of  walking ;  a  tread  ;  a  footstep. 

"  Hark,  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

*  (5)  The  act  of  dancing  ;  a  dance ;  a  skip. 

"  These  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country /oo^iriff."      Hhake&p  :  Tempest,  iv.  L 

*  (6)  A  path ;  a  footway  ;  a  track. 

"  Like  running  weeds,  that  have  no  cei-taiii  root ;  or 
MVe  footings  up  and  down,  impossible  to  be  traced." — 
Bacon :  Henry  VIL 

*  (7)  A  landing  ;  a  setting  foot  ou. 

"  Whose /ooftHfl'  here  anticipates  our  thoughts." 

Shakesp, :  Othello,  ii.  1. 

*  (8)  A  footprint. 

"  Showed  her  the  iairy  footings  on  the  grass." 

Tennyson :  Aylmers  Field,  30. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  basis  ;  a  foundation. 

(2)  A  firm  or  secure  position  ;  foothold. 

"  Ever  since  our  nation  had  any  footing  in  this  land, 
the  ativte  of  England  did  desire  to  i)erfect  the  con- 
quest."— Davica:  On  Ireland, 

(3)  Relative  state  or  condition  ;  position : 
as,  They  lived  on  the  same/oo(i7iff. 

(4)  The  act  or  process  of  adding  up  a  column  of 
figures,  and  setting  down  the  total  at  the  foot. 

*  (5)  A  course,  or  line  of  conduct. 

"  He  grew  strong  among  the  Irish  ;  and  in  h\B  footing 
his  son  continuing,  hath  increased  bis  said  name." — 
^ipenscr  :  Present  Utate  of  Ireland,  , 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Arch.  (PL):  The  base,  foundation,  or  first 
courses  of  brick  or  stone  in  a  wall,  broad  at 
the  bottom  and  gradually  narrowing  to  the 
width  of  the  wall  above  ground. 

2.  Comm. :  The  finer,  refuse  part  of  whale- 
blubber,  not  wholly  deprived  of  oil. 

3.  Fabric:  A  plain  cotton  lace  without 
figures. 

4.  Hydr.  Eng. :  The  lower  portion  of  the 
slope  of  a  sea  embankment.  It  sliould  have  a 
base  of  five  feet  to  one  foot  perpendicular,  and 
be  protected  by  gi-avel. 

H  To  pay  one's  footing:  To  pay  a  fine  or  for- 
feit on  doing  anything  for  the  first  time,  or 
on  being  admitted  to  a  trade,  place  of  work, 
society,  tfec. 

footing-beam,  s. 

Arch. :  The  tie-beam  of  a  roof. 

^foot'-knave  (fc  silent),  *  fote-knave,  s. 

[Eng.  foot,  and  knave.]   An  attendant ;  a  post- 
boy. 

"  I  ne  have  none  other  foteknave." 

Vwaine  &  Gawaine,  2,575. 

foot'-less,  a.  [Eng.  foot,  and  less.]  Destitute 
o'f  feet ;  having  no  feet. 

foot'-lick-er,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  licker.]  A 
sycopliant ;  a  fawner ;  a  toady ;  a  mean 
flatterer. 

"[He]  had  come  to  Birmingham  ou  a  visit  to  some 
footlicker,  whose  people  lived  there." — Carlylc :  liemi- 
niscences,  i.  258. 

foot'-lightS  (g  silent),  &.  jil.  [Eng.  foot,  and 
light.]  A  row  of  lights  in  front  of,  and  usually 
ou  a  level  with  the  stage  in  theatres,  music- 
halls,  &c.  They  are  furnished  with  reflectors 
so  as  to  throw  all  the  light  on  the  performers. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  second  set,  with  red  or 
green  glasses  for  fire  or  moonlight  scenes. 
"A  brand-new  hero  who  reigns  in  the /oofli^ft/'s  glare." 
6.  Jl.  Sims :  Ballads  of  Babylon  ;  Forgotten. 

IT  (1)  To  smell  of  the  footlights:  To  carry 
theatrical  concerns  into  private  life  ;  to  be 
continually  using  stage  expressions  in  ordin- 
ary conversation. 

(2)  To  smell  tlie  footlights :  To  get  a  taste  for 
actiug. 


^foot-maid,  * foot'-maid-en, s.  [Eng./oo'; 
and  -maid;  inaiden.]    A  waiting- maid.  ' 

foot-man  (pi.  foot' -men),  ^ fot-man,  f 

[Eng.  foot,  and  'man.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I,  A  foot  soldier. 

"  They  assembled  sixty  thousand /ooimen.** 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  2,951. 

*2.  A  sen'aut  who  ran  in  front  of  his 
master's  carriage.    [Eunning-footman.] 

"  Like /oo^men  running  before  coaches. 
To  tell  the  inn  what  lord  approaches." 

Prior:  Alnui,  i.  58,  59. 

3.  A  male  servant  in  livery,  who  attends  at 
table,  with  the  carriage,  or  at  the  door. 

"  A  footman  was  placed  in  a  box  at  the  theatre, 
merely  in  order  to  keep  a  seat  till  his  Iwttera  came." — 
Macaulay  :  Jliet.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

4.  An  iron  or  brass  stand  for  holding  a. 
kettle  before  the  fire,  having  four  feet. 

II.  Entom. :  The  name  given  to  Lithosidse, 
a  family  of  moths,  sub-tribe  or  group  Bomby- 
cina.  Seventeen  British  species  are  known. 
The  Common  Footman  is  Lithosia  compla- 
nula;  the  Large  Footman,  (Enistis  quadra; 
and  the  Black  Footman,  GnophjiM  rubricollis. 
(Stainton.) 

footman-moths,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  same  as  Footmajt,  II. 

^  footman's-inn,  s.    A  mean  lodging. 

"Heat  last  in  footman' s-inn  must  post." 

Rowland :  Kiiave  of  Hearts  (1613). 

^ foot'-man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  footman;  -ship.] 
Th'e  ai't  or  skill  of  a  runner. 

"Yet,  says  the  fox,  I  have  baffled  more  of  them  with 
my  wiles  and  shifts,  than  ever  you  did  with  your  foot- 
mansliip. " — L'Estrango. 

*  foot'-m^n-tle,  ^  fote-man-tel,  s.  [Eng. 
foot,  and  inantle.]  A  long  mantle  worn  to 
keep  the  dreas  clean  in  riding. 

"  A  fotc-inantel  about  hire  hipjies  large. 
And  ou  hire  fete  a  pair  of  sixtrrea  shiirp." 

Chaiwer :  C.  T.,  474. 

fOOt'-mark,  a.     [Eng.  foot,  and  imirk.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  :  The  mark  or  impression  of 
a  foot ;  a  track  ;  a  footprint. 

2.  Paloiont. :  The  same  as  Footprint. 

foot'-pa9e,  «.     [Eng.  foot,  and  pace.] 

\.  A  i^ace  no  faster  than  a  walk. 

*2.  Part  of  a  pair  of  stairs,  whereon,  after 
four  or  five  steps,  you  arrive  at  a  broad  place, 
where  you  make  two  or  three  paces  before 
you  ascend  another  step,  thereby  to  ease  the 
legs  in  ascending  the  rest  of  the  stairs. 
(Moxon.) 

3.  A  dais  or  raised  floor  at  the  end  of  an 
ancient  hall. 

'  4.  A  hearth-stone. 

"Crickets  chirping  behind  the  chimney  stock  or 
upon  tha footpace." — Gaiile ;  Mag-Astro~Mantix, 

fOot'-pa.d  (1),  s.     [Eng.  foot,  and  pad  (I),  v.] 

Manege : 

1.  A  piece  of  elastic  substance,  say  rubber, 
to  cover  the  sole  of  a  horse's  foot  and  prevent 
balling. 

2.  An  ankle  or  ridge-piece  on  the  corona  to 
pre-\'ent  a  horse's  cutting  one  foot  by  the  other 
in  travelling. 

fOOt'-pS.d  (2),  s,  [Eng.  foot,  and  pad  (2),  v.] 
A  highwayman  who  robs  on  foot. 

"There  was  a  sworn  fraternity  of  twenty  foodpads, 
which  met  atan  ale-house  in  South wark."—J/acaM2a3/.- 
Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

foot'-path,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  path.]  A  narrow 
path  or  way  for  foot-passengers  only. 

"  Kuow'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover?  " 

"  Both  stile  and  gate,  horseway  and  footpath." 

8/Mifcesp. :  Lear,  iv,  1. 

foot'-plo^gh  (gh  silent),  s.     [Eng.  foot,  and 
plough,] 
Agric. :  A  kind  of  swiug-plough. 

foot'-post,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  post.]  A  post  or 
inessenger  who  travels  on  foot. 

"  For  carrying  such  letters,every  thoroughfare  weekly 
apijointeth  a  footpost,  whose  despatch  is  well  near  as 
speedy  aa  the  noi'ses." — Carew ;  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

foot'-print,  A.     [Eng. /oof,  and  print.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  mark  or  print  of  a  foot ;  a  footmark. 

2.  Any  mark  or  sign  of  the  presence  of  a 
person. 

t_.  "The  shining/ootprirtfa  of  her  Deity." 

Mooi'e  :  Veiled  Prophet  of  Kfiorassan- 


boil,  b6^i  p^t,  jo^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan*    -tion.  ~sion=shun;  -fiion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$l. 
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footrope— for 


n.  T 


1.  Pakeoht. :  The  footmarks  or  imprints  left 
at  inconceiviibly  remote  periods  by  the  feet 
ot  vanous  animals  on  the  wet  clay  or  sand  of 
sea-beaches  or  similar  localities,  and  which 
are  now  found  at  various  levels  in  the  solid 
strata  of  the  earth.  The  footprints  iu  the 
buurian  and  other  very  antique  rocks,  are 
mostly  those  produced  by  the  claws  of  crus- 
taceans. In  the  Triassic  rocks  of  Connecticut, 
in  America,  the  footijriuts  of  thirty-two  or 
more  species  of  bipeds,  and  twelve  of  quad- 
rupeds, have  been  found.  In  rocks  of  nearly 
the  same  age  in  Europe,  footprints,  so  like 
those  of  the  human  hand  that  the  animal 
makmg  them  was  called  at  first  Chirotherium 
(q.v.),  was  at  last  skilfully  assigned  by  Prof. 
Owen  to  the  genus  of  amphibians  called  by 
him,  from  its  teeth,  Labyrinthodon.  It  is 
in  allusion  to  this  phenomenon  that  Loug-' 
fellow  speaks  of  a  hero  leaving  "footprints  on 
the  sands  of  time." 

2.  Comp.  Mythol  :  The  first  mention  in  his- 
tory of  gigantic  footprints  is  by  Herodotus 
(iv.  82),  where  he  says  he  was  shown  a  foot- 
print of  Hercules  impressed  on  a  rock,  iu  the 
shape  of  a  man's  foot,  but  two  cubits  iu 
length,  and  (ii.  91)  he  attributes  saudals  of  the 
same  size  to  Perseus.  Traditions  as  to  such 
footprints  are  found  in  all  religions,  the  most 
common  being  that  they  were  made  when  some 
god  or  hero  ascended  to  heaven.  Brahmans, 
Buddhists,  Moslems,  and  Oriental  Christians 
agree  in  reverencing  the  cavity  in  the  rock, 
five  feet  long  by  two  and  a-half  feet  wide,  at 
the  top  of  Adam's  Peak,  though  their  reasons 
for  so  doing  are,  of  course,  different.  Like 
legends  are  also  found  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  in  North  America,  and  in  Mexico. 
The  myth  probably  arose  from  rude  peoples 
first  investing  chiefs  or  leaders  of  a  bygone 
age  with  gigantic  size  ;  the  next  step  was  deifi- 
cation ;  then  to  imagine  either  fossil  footmarks 
of  some  huge  beast,  or  hollows  naturally 
formed,  or  rudely  sculptured  rocks  were  the 
last  impress  of  the  foot  of  such  hero  as  he 
ascended,  was  by  uo  means  difficult. 

"The  typical  case  is  the  ssiCied  foot^print  of  Ceylou." 
— Tylor :  EarJy  Hist.  Mankind,  ch,  vi. 

footprint-mytb,  s. 

Comp.  Mythol.  :  A  myth  by  which  any  cavi- 
ties in  rocks  are  marked  out  as  being  the  foot- 
prints of  some  god  or  hero. 

"  The  whole  mass  of  the  Old  Wovld  footprint-myths 
may  have  had  but  a  single  oriein,  and  have  travelled 
from  oue  people  to  auother.'  —Tylor:  Early  Mist. 
Majikind,  p.  115. 

foot'-rope,  s.     [Eng.  foot,  and  rope.] 
Nautical : 

1.  A  rope  stretched  beneath  a  yard,  upon 
which  the  seamen  staud  in  reefing  and  furling 
sails. 

2.  A  rope  at  the  foot  of  a  sail. 

fOOt'-rot,  s.     [Eng.  foot,  and  rot.] 

Vet.  Surg.  :  A  disease  in  the  feet  of  sheep, 
characterized  by  an  abnormal  growth  of  hoof, 
which  becomes  cracked  or  torn  at  the  extre- 
mities or  sides,  and  thus  affords  lodgment  for 
sand,  dirt,  &c. 

foot'-sh^C-kle^,  a.  [Eng.  foot,  and  shackles.] 
Shackles  for  the  feet. 

*  foot'-sheet,  *  fote-shetc,  s.  [Eng.  foot, 
anfl.  sheet]  A  sheet  or  cloth  on  the  end  of  a 
bed. 

"  The  lorde  schalle  ahyf t  bys  gown  at  nyght 
Syttaud  ou/oteshete  tyl  he  be  dyght." 

Boke  of  Curtasye,  488. 

foot'-sold-ier  (ier  as  yer),  s.  [Eng.  foot, 
and  soldier.]    A  soldier  who  fights  on  foot. 

foot'-sdre,  a.  [Eng. /oo(,  and  stwe.]  Having 
tlie  feet  sore  or  tender  as  from  much  walking. 

foot'-spa9e-rail,  «.  [Eng.  foot,  space,  and 
rail.] 

Ship-build.  :  That  rail  in  the  balcony  in 
which  the  balusters  rest. 

*  foot'-spore.  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  spore.]  A 
foo'tmark,  a  footprint. 

'^  foot'-Stake,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  stake.]  A 
socket,  or  rest  for  the  foot  of  a  pillar,  &c. 

"Thre  pliers  aud  so  Uelefaotstake8."—}fi/clife.: 
Exodus  xxvii.  1-1. 

foot'-stalk  (I  silent),  o'.    [Eug.  foot,  and  stalk.] 
1,  But. :  The  stalk  of  a  leaf. 


2.  Mach.  :  The  lower  portion  of  a  mill 
spindle  ;  it  rests  in  a  step. 

3.  2ool. .-  Anything  similar  to  the  footstalk 
of  a  plant,  as  the  stalk  of  a  Crinoid,  that  of  a 
barnacle,  that  of  the  stalked  eye  of  the  higher 
Crustaceans,  &c. 

foot'-stall,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  stall.  ] 

1.  Arch.  :  The  plinth  or  base  of  a  pillar. 

2.  Manege :  The  stirrup  of  a  woman's  saddle. 

foot-step,  *  foot-stappe,  *  f oote-steppe, 
*  fote-steppe,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  step.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  mark  or  impression  left  by  a  foot ;  a 
footprint,  a  footmark. 


(2)  The  sound  of  the  step  or  tread  of  a  foot ; 
a  footfall. 

"  Thou  hearest/oo(s/B;js  from  afar.," 

Longfellow :  To  a  Child. 

2.  Figuratively: 
■     (1)  A  token,  mark,  or  sign  of  a  course  pur- 
sued, or  of  actions  done. 

"  Of  auy  pretence  to  a  large  power  and  jurisdictlou 
.  .  .  we  have  uo  footsteps  before  the  time  of  L'onatau- 
tm^."— Clarendon :  Jieligion  &  Policy,  cli.  ii. 

(2)  Example  :  as,  To  walk  in  another's  foot- 
steps. 
II,  Technically : 

1,  Mach. :  The  pillow  iu  which  the  foot  of 
an  upright  or  vertical  shaft  works. 

2.  Print.  :  An  inclined  plane  under  a  hand 
printing-press. 

foot'-stodl^  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  stool.]  A  low 
stool  ou  which  one  who  is  sitting  rests  his 
feet.  I 

"  The  earth  is  loiy  footstool."— Isaiah  Ixvi.  1. 

foot'-stroke,  s.     [Eng.  foot,  and  stroke.]    A 

stroke  at  the  foot  of  a  letter  iu  some  alphabets. 

"  The  Puuiabin  ia  that  of  Asokaa  inscriptions  with 
the  horizontal  footatrokes  sloped  downwards  and 
cui-ved." — Beames:  Comp.  Gram,  of  Aryan  Lang,  of 
India,  vol.  t  (1872),  lutrud.  p.  60. 

*  foQt'-trap,  *  foot-trappe,  s.  [Eng.  foot, 
and  trap.] 

X.  A  trap  for  the  feet ;  a  snare. 

"  The  foottrappe  of  hym  is  hid  in  the  ert'h.e."—Wy- 
diffe  :  Job  xviii.  10.    {Purvey.) 

2.  The  stocks. 
foot'-valve,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  valve.] 

Steam-engin. :  The  lower  valve  between  the 
air-pump  aud  condenser. 

foot'-wal-ing,  s.     [Eng.  foot,  and  waling.] 

Shiphuild. :  The  inner  skin  of  a  ship  between 
the  deck-beams  aud  the  limber-stakes  on  each 
side  of  the  keelson  ;  also  called  the  Ceiling. 

foot'-way,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  way.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  path  or  way  for  foot-pas- 
sengers ;  a  foot-path. 

2.  Min.  :  The  ladders  by  which  miners 
ascend  from  and  descend  into  a  mine. 

foot'-y,  a.     [Eng.  foot;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  foots  or  sediment ;  thick ;  not 
clear. 

2.  Poor,  mean,  insignificant. 

"  To  take  her  out  from  under  that  footy  battery."— 
MuT-ryat :  Peter  Simple,  ch.  xxxiii. 

fop,  s.     [Prob.  connected  with/o6  (q.v.);  Dut. 

foppen  =  to  cheat,  to  mock  :  foxier  =  a  wag ; 
fopperij  =  cheating.]  A  weak-minded  man 
who  devotes  himself  entirely  to  dress ;  a 
dandy ;  a  coxcomb. 

"The  moat  impertinent /o^8  never. ventured  to  take 

any  liberty  with  him." — Macaulay  :  Mist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*II  Fops'  Alley  :  Fops'  Alley  was  the  gangway 

running  parallel  to  the  footlights,  between  the 

last  rows  of  the  stalls  and  the  first  row  of  the 

pit   in   Her    Majesty's  Theatre,  and    in    its 

palmiest  days  it  was  always  graced  by  the 

presence  of  a  subaltern  uf  the  Guards  in  fidl 

uniform,  daintily  swinging  his  bearskin.  (Sala.) 

"  Sir  Robert  Floyer  sauntering  down  Fops'  Alley." — 

Mad.  D'ArbUiy :  Cecilia,,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

*  fop -do6-dle,  s.  [Eng, /op,  and  doodle.]  An 
insignificant  fellow ;  a  fool,  a  simpleton. 

"  Come,  come,  you  brace  oifopdoodles." 

bhadwell :  Bury  Fair  (1689). 

*  fop'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  fop  ;  dim.  suff.  -ling.]  A 
little  or  petty  fop  ;  a  coxcomb. 

"  As  fopUngs  gvui  to  show  tlieir  teeth  are  white." 
Brown:  Essay  on  Satire,  pt.  11, 


*  fop'-per-ly,  a.    [Fop.]    Foppish,  foolish. 
"  Their  fopperly  god  ia  not  so  good  aa  a  red  herring. ' 
— Nashe :  Lenten  Stvffe. 

fop'-per-y,  s.    [Eng. /op;  -ery.] 

*  1.  Deceit,  trickery. 

"The  sudden  surprise  of  uiyj)0wer3,  drove  cne  gross 
uees  of  the/o>u;«'r^  into  a  received  belief," — Shakesp.. 
Merry  Wives  of  iVimlsor,  v.  5. 

2.  The  conduct  or  manners  of  a  fop  ;  dandy- 
ism, coxcombry  ;  affectation  of  show  ;  showy 
folly. 

"  Between /op/ie?-2/  on  the  oue  hand  and  slovenlineBs 
ou  the  other."—  Waterland  :   IVorks,  x.  241. 

*  3,  Foolery  ;  foolish  practices ;  folly. 

"  Au  iudexieudeut  fortune  of  seven  thoilsand  poundu 
a  year,  which  he  lavished  in  costly  fopperies: — 3fa- 
caulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

*  i.  A  gew-gaw  ;  a  vain  ornament. 

fop'-pisk,  a.    [Eng. /op;  -ish.] 

1.  Vain  or  ostentatious  in  dress  or  show ; 
dressing  in  the  extreme  of  fashion  ;  affected 
in  dress  and  manners. 

"  A&  foppish  minors  court  their  taylor, 
Andnate  their  guardians  as  their  jailor." 

Cambridge :  The  Scribleriad. 

*2.  Foolish. 

"  For  wise  men  are  grown /oupffift. 

Sliakesp. :  Lear,  L  4. 

fop'-pish-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  foppish  ;  -ly.]    In  a 
foppish  manner ;  like  a  lop  or  dandy. 
"  Cheated  foppishly  at  i)lay." 

Butler:  Satire  upon  Gaming. 

fop'-pish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  foppish ; -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  foppish  ;  the  manners  or 
characteristics  of  a  fop  ;  foppery. 

"  This  fop2Jishnea8 
Is  wearisome."    Jiandolph :  Muses'  Looking-glass,  ii,  4. 

for  (1),  ■*  vor,  prep.  &  conj.  [A.S. ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  voor ;  Icel.  fyrir  =  before,  for ;  Dan,  fo) 
=  for  ;  for  =  before  (adv.) ;  Sw.  for  =  before, 
for ;  Ger.  vor  =  before ;  fitr  =  for ;  Goth,  faura 
=  before,  for ;  Lat.  pro  =■  before ;  Gr.  irp6 
(pro) ;  Sansc.  pra  =  before,  away.  The  original 
idea  is  beyond,  then  iefore,  and  lastly  in 
place  of;  from  the  same  root  as  far,  fore,  and 
fare.    (Skeat.)] 

A.  As  preposition : 

1.  In  the  presence  or  sight  of ;  before. 

"  For  Gode  hit  is  wlatef ul  thine," 

Mali  Meide7ihad,  p.  25. 

2.  Used  as  an  asseveration. ;  by. 
"Nai,/or  gode,  ye  ne  schulle  uoght  beo  iblamedsa" 

St.  Christopher,  153. 

3.  Before  ;  in  point  of  time. 

"G-if  hit  beo  holiniht  vor  the  feate  of  uie  lescons 
that  kumeth  amorweu."— ,d«c/'e7i  Riwle,  p.  22. 

4.  In  return  for  ;  as  a  retm'n  or  equi^'alent 
for ;  in  exchange  for. 

"He  shal  yeld  lijf  for  lijf,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
"tooth." — Wycliffe:  Exod.  xxi.  24. 

5.  In  recompense  for  ;  as  a  return  for, 
"  Besides,  in  giatitude /or  such  high  matters, 

Know  I  have  vowed  two  hundred  gladiators." 

Dryden :  Persius,  sat.  vL 

6.  In  exchange  for  ;  at  the  price  of ;  in  con  ■ 
sideration  of ;  as.  He  bought  it /or  a  shilling. 

7.  In  exchange  for. 

"  He  made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of  the 
law.  before  he  quitted  that  profesaiou  for  this  of 
poetry."—  Dryden. 

8.  As  in  place  or  stead  of. 

"Thifl  word  was /or  dom  yholde," 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  142. 

9.  Considered  as  ;  in  the  place  of. 

"  Our  present  lot  appears 
For  happy,  thouch  but  ill :  for  ill,  not  worst, 
If  we  procure  not  to  oui'selves  more  woe." 

.    Milton:  P.  i.,  11.224. 

10.  With  a  view  to ;  noting  a  purpose  or  end. 

"  A  fair  place /or  justyuges."— J/a«nt2eo2ZIe,  p.  17. 

11.  On  behalf  of. 

"For  hym  alle  they  prayd."    Torrent  qf  Portugal,  108. 

12.  For  the  sake  of. 

"That /or  holy  kii-k  suflTred  martirdam." 

Robert  de  Jirunne,  p.  148. 

13.  Because  of ;  by  reason  of. 

"That  which  we  /or  our  uuworthiuess  are  afraid  to 
crave,  our  prayer  is,  that  God  for  the  worthiness  of 
his  Son  would  notwithstanding  vouchsafe  to  granL" — 
Hooker:  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

14.  In  spite  of ;  notwithstanding. 
"Yytschuld  thei  ueuer  telle  the  fyfte  parte /or  all 

hore  wytte  and  all  arte."— ia^/  Folks  Mass  Book,  p.  3. 

*  15.  With  respect  to  ;  with  regard  to  ;  as 

regards. 

"Our  laws  were /or  theii'  matter  foreign."— fi'aic.' 
Origin  of  Mankind. 

16.  So  far  as. 
"  Chymiats  have  not  been  able,  for  aught  is  vul 

fiarly  known,  b^  fire  alone  to  separate  true  sulphui 
rom  antimony.'  — Boyle. 


fate    fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot^ 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  w^o,  son;  mute,  ciito,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian;  ae.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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17.  In  the  character  of ;  as. 

"  Say,  is  It  fitting  In  tliia  very  flold, 
Thia  field,  wliure  from  my  youth  I've  been  a  caxter, 
I,  in  this  field,  shoulii  die /or  ft  deaerter!"       Gay. 

18.  With  resemblance  of;  as. 

"  He  quivered  with  hia  feet,  aud  lay /or  dead." 
Dryden :  Palamon  &  Arcite,  Hi.  701 

19.  Conducive  to  ;  beneficial  to. 

"  It  can  uever  be  /or  the  interest  of  a  believer  to  do 
me  11  niiflchief,  because  he  ia  aure,  upon  the  balance  of 
iccomit8,  to  find  himflelf  a  loser  by  it." —Addison. 

20.  In  favour  of ;  siding  with ;  favourable 
or  willing  to. 

"  He's  /or  hia  master."— Sftaftesp. .-  Oymbeline,  i.  5. 

21.  In  comparison  with. 

"  Too  massy /or  your  strengths." 

Shakeap. :  Tempest,  ill.  3. 

22.  In  proportion  to  or  with  ;  considering. 

"  He  ia  uot  very  tall,  yet/or  his  years  he's  tall." 
Shakesp,  :  As  Vou  Like  It,  lii.  5. 

23.  "With  a  view  to  ;  tending  to  in  order  to 
obtain. 

"  For  more  aaaurance  I  embi-ace  thy  body." 
Shakesp. :  Tempest,  v. 

21.  In  quest  of;  in  search  of. 

'*  Philosophers  have  run  ao  far  back  /or  arguments 
of  comfort  againat  pain,  aa  to  doubt  whether  there 
were  any  such  thiag/'—l'illotson. 

25.  Towards ;  with  tlie  intention  of  going 
to  ;  on  the  road  to. 

"  Are  there  noiposta  deapatched/oT-  Ireland." 

Shakesp. :  IticJiard  II.,  ii.  -z. 

26.  Inducing  as  a  motive  towards. 

"  There  is  a  natural,  immutable,  aud  eternal  reason 
for  that  which  we  call  virtue." — TiUatsan. 

27.  lu  expectation  of ;  loolcing  for. 

' '  He  must  be  back  again  by  one  and  twenty,  to  marry 
and  propagate  :  the  father  cannot  stay  any  longer  /or 
the  portion,  nor  the  mother /or  a  now  set  ol  babies  to 
play  with."— iocfte. 

28.  Towards  ;  with  a  tendency  to. 

"  The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist ;  .  .  . 
But  with  the  upside  down,  to  show 
Its  Inclination /or  below." 

Svri/t :  Haticis  £  PhiletnoTi. 

29.  As  a  remedy  or  application  for;  against. 


*  30.  In  prevention  of ;  for  fear  of. 

"  Com  being  had  down,  any  way  ye  allow, 
Should  wither  aa  needeth  /or  burning  in  mow," 
Tusser :  juusbandrie. 

31.  To  the  use  of;  to  be  used  in  or  for. 

"The  asplne  good/or  staves,  the  cypreaaefimeml." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I,  i  8. 

32.  Tlironghout  the  space  of ;  during. 

(1)  Ofdista,nce:\ 

"  For  many  miles  along  there's  scarce  a  bush." 
Shakesp.  :  Lear,  ii.  4 

(2)  0/time: 

"  For  this  nineteen  yeaxs,"— Shakesp. :  Measure  /or 
Measure,  1.  8. 

33.  Prepared  or  willing  to  fight  with  ;  ready 
to  encounter. 

"  I  am  /or  thee  straight."- iSftaft«ai>.  ;  Taming  q/  the 
Shrew,  iv.  3. 

♦31.  Except;  but  for.  ^ 

"  Ftjr  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  82. 

35.  Used  as  an  expression  of  desire ;  pre- 
ceded by  an  interjection. 

"  0  /or  the  tents  which  in  old  time  whitened  the 
Sacred  HiU."  Maeaulay :   Virginia^ 

*  36.  Through  or  by  reason  of  the  want  of. 

37.  Through;  on  account  of;  from. 

"A  debtor  of  hia,  no  later  than  last  year,  died /or 
want.'*— GoW*mi(A ;  Vicar  o/  Wakejleld,  on.  xxviii 

38.  To  the  amount  or  extent  of :  as,  He 
failed  for  ten  thousand  pounds. 

"The  Lord's  men  were  out  by  half-past  twelve 
o'clock  /or  ninety-eight  runs."—?',  ffughea  :  Tom 
Brown's  Schooldays,  ch.  viil. 

*39.  As  a  sign  of  the  infinitive  ;  now  obso- 
lete, except  as  a  vulgarism, 

"  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness /or  to  see  f  " 
—Luke  vli.  24. 

T[  (1)  For  all  the  world :  Exactly,  wholly, 
completely. 

"  For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  poetry 
Upon  a  knife." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  t/  Venice,  v.  1. 

(2)  For  all  tlwi :  In  spite  of,  or  notwith- 
standing aU  that ;  nevertheless. 

"Yet,  /or  all  that,  when  any  great  evil  has  been 
upon  them,  they  would  cry  out  as  loud  as  other  men." 
— Tiltotson. 

(3)  B%U  for :  Had  it  not  been  for. 
B,  As  conjunction : 

1.  The  word  by  which  a  reason  is  introduced 
for  something  advanced  before  ;  since,  by 
reason  that,  because,  seeing  that. 

"  For  if  our  virtues 
Did  uot  go  forth  of  ua,  'twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  nad  them  not." 

Shakesp. :  Measure/or  Measure,  i,  1. 


*  2.  Formerly  used  to  introduce  a  reason  for 
something  yet  to  be  stated. 

"  And/or  he  nolde  bl  his  wille  no  tyme  idel  beo." 
St.  Hunstan,  59. 

3.  Used  to  introduce  a   coordinate  sen- 
tence ;  since,  because,  seeing  that. 

"Let's  aaaist  them, 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  I.  L 

*  4.  Because  ;  on  this  account  that ;  pro- 
perly followed  by  that;  for  the  reason  that. 

"  They  are  uot  ever  jealous  for  a  cause, 
But  jealous /or  they're  jealous." 

SJiakesp. :  Othello,  ill  4. 

*  5.  In  order  that ;  so  that. 

"  And /or  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 
m  tell  you  what  befell  me." 

Shakesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  iii.  I. 

H  (1)  For  as  much  as  :  [Forasmuch], 
*(2)  For  becaitse:  Because  ;  for  the  reason 
that. 

"  And/or  because  they  wer  to  hym  so  kynd." 

Generydes,  2,969. 

*  (8)  For  why : 

(a)  Why,  for  what  reason. 
(6)  Because. 

"  Solyman  had  three  hundred  fleldpiecea  ;  /or  why, 
Solyman  purposing  to  draw  the  emperor  into  battle,  ' 
had  brought  no  pieces  of  battery  with  ''a.un,"—Knolles: 
Uistorie  qf  tlie  Turkes. 

for- (I),  pre/.     [A.S./OT-;  Icel. /or-;  Dan./or-; 
Sw.  for-;  Dut.  &  Ger.  ver-;  Goth,  fra-;  Sansc. 
pard:] 
For-  as  a  prefix  to  verbs  has  three  forces  : 

1.  An  intensive  force ;  equivalent  to  utterly, 
extremely,  completely,  very  gi'eatly :  as  in 
forlorn  —  utterly  lorn  or  lonely ;  /orwearied  = 
wearied  out ;  /ordrunken  =  very  drunk,  &c. 

2.  A  negative  or  privative  force  :  as  in  for- 
bid  =  to  bid  away  from,  to  prohibit ;  /orfend 
=  to  keep  or  fend  ofl",  to  avert,  &c. 

3.  The  force  of  amiss  or  badly  ;  as  /orshapen 
=  badly  shapen,  misshapen. 

for-  (2),  pref.  [O.  Pr.  for-,  from  Lat.  foris  = 
outside.]  A  prefix  with  the  force  of  outside, 
without :  as  in  foreclose  (properly  /orclose)= 
to  shut  out,  to  exclude  ;  forfeit  =  done  be- 
yond or  outside. 

for'-age,  *  for-rage,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fourage  (Fr. 
forerrage),  from  forrer  =  to  forage,  from /or?"e, 
fuerre  (Fr.  feurre)  =  fodder,  straw,  from  Low 
Lat.  fvdium;  from  O.  Dan.  foder  =  fodder 
(q.v.);  Sp.  forrage;  Port,  forragem;  Ital. 
foraggw.] 

1.  Fodder,  provisions  ;  especially  such  as 
are  obtained  by  pillage. 

"  Coesar  sent  forth  all  hia  men  of  arms  for  /orrage." 
— Goldinge:  Ccesar,  p.  U8. 

2.  The  act  of  seeking  for  or  providing  pro- 
visions ;  the  act  of  foraging. 

3.  A  pastm'o  or  feeding  place. 

"  One  way  a  baud  aelect  iioTn./orage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves."  Milton :  P.  L.,  xl.  646. 

*  4.  The  act  of  preying  ;  ravage  ;  destruc- 
tive fury. 

"  He  rthe  Lion]  ttoTa/orage  will  incline  to  play." 
Shakesp. .'  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  1. 

*  5.  Food  of  any  kind. 

"  With  greeua  aud  flowers  recruit  their  empty  hives, 
And  seek  freah/ora^e  to  sustain  their  lives." 

Dryden :   Virgil ;  Ocorgic  iv.  364,  865. 

for'-age,  *  for-rage,  *  four- rage,  v.i.  &  (. 
[Fr'fourrager  ;  lta.1.  fora glare  ;  S^).  Jorragear.] 

[FOBAQE,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wander  in  search  of  forage  or  provi- 
sions ;  to  seek  for  forage. 

"  They  would  not  permit  the  Boniana,  no,  not  so 
much  aa  to  go  a  /oraging  into  their  tenitorie." — 
P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  375. 

2.  To  seek  for  food  or  provisions  of  any 
kind. 

"  One  night,  B./oraging  for  prey. 
He  found  a  store-house  in  his  way." 

Yalden:  FoxA  Weasei. 

*  3.  To  prey  ;  to  ravage. 

"  His  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiliue,  to  behold  bis  lion's  whelp 
Foraging  in.  blood  of  French  nobility." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  V.,L  2. 

*  1.  To  reconnoitre ;  to  act  as  a  vidette. 
"  Ten  thousand  horse  shall /ornffe  up  and  down, 

That  no  relief  or  succour  come  by  laud." 

Marlmoe :  1  Tamburlaine,  ill  2. 

B.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  plunder ;  to  ravage ;  to  strip  ;  to 
spoil  of  forage. 

"To  pillage  and /ottrrof/e  all  your  townes  and  cyties 
of  Pelopouese."— iVicoM;  Thucydides.  fo.  30. 

2.  To  supply  with  forage  or  fodder :  as,  To 
forage  horses. 


forage-cap,  foraging-cap,  s. 

Mint. :  [Glenqakry], 

for'-ag-er,  *for-rag-er,  s,  [Fr.  fourra- 
geur;  Sp.  forragero;  Port,  forrageiro;  Ital. 
forragiere.] 

1.  One  who  goes  out  in  search  of  forage  or 
fodder, 

"Suddenly  they  came  flying  upon  the  /orragers  on 
all  3i(iea."—Golding :  Oeesar,  p.  118. 

2.  One  who  seeks  for  food  generally;  a 
feeder. 

"  Down  so  smooth  a  slope 
The  &eecy /oragers  will  gladly  browse." 

Mason  :  Enffiiah  Garden,  bk.  iL 

for'-ag-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  «.  [Forage, 
v.]    ■ 

A.  &  B,  .4s  pr.  par,  &  panrtidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  searching  for 
forage  or  fodder. 

foraglng-ants.  s. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Eciton. 

foraging-cap,  s.    [Forage-cap.] 

t  for'-al-ite,  s.  [Lat.  foro'=  to  bore,  to  pierce, 
and  (jr.  Ai'flos  (lithos)  =  stone.] 

Geol, :  A  stone  with  borings  of  some  extinct 
mollusc,  annelid,  or  other  animal.  Among 
modem  animals  the  molluscs  of  the  genus 
Pholas,  annelids  like  Spio  calcarea,  &lc.,  are 
rock  borers. 

fo-ra'-men  (pi.  fS-ram'-i-na),  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Anat.  :  The  term  is  used  both  in  the 
singular  and  in  the  plural  for  many  aijertui'es 
in  various  parts  of  the  bodily  frame  :  as,  the 
carotid  foramen,  the  parietal  foramen,  tire 
molar /o)'a?)itJia. 

2.  Zool, :  An  aperture. 

3.  Bot. :  In  the  same  sense  as  2. 

Tf  Foramen  of  an  ovule  :  An  aperture  or  tube 
through  which  the  pollen  passes.  It  is  called 
also  a  micropyle. 

fo-ram'-i-nat-ed,  w.  [Lat.  foraminatus  = 
perforated.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang.  :  Pierced  with  little  holes. 

2.  Bot.  &  Zool. :  Fm'nished  with  foramina. 
[Foramen.] 

for-a-min'-J-fer,   s.     [Lat.  foramen  (genit 
foraminis)  =  an  opening,  and /ero  =  to  bear.] 
Zool. :  An  individual  belonging  to  the  order 
Foraminifera  (q..v.). 

for-a-nun-if'-er-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  foramen 
(genit.  foraminis)  =  a.  hole,  an  opening,  an 
apertm-e,  and /ero  =  to  bear.  So  named  from 
their  perforated  shells.    (See  def.).] 

1.  Zool. :  An  order  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  sub-kingdom  Protozoa,  and  the  class  Rhi- 
zopoda  (q.v.).  The  body  is  contained  within 
a  calcareous  test  or  shell,  which  is  polythala-- 
mous  (many  chambered).  It  may  be  cylindri- 
cal or  spiral,  or  it  may  tend  to  the  pyramidal 
form.  The  outer  surface  presents  a  punctate 
or  dotted  appearance,  produced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  very  numerous  foramina.  [See  def.] 
The  chambers  in  some  are  perfectly  distinct 
from  others-,  though  so  aggregated  as  to  form  a 
compound  shell ;  in  others  they  are  connected 
with  a  funnel-like  tube.  The  inside  of  the 
shell  has  an  extensile  and  contractile  sarcode 
of  a  reddish  or  yellow  colour,  a  thin  film  of 
which  also  invests  its  outside.  Foraminifers 
are  generally  of  small  size,  and  often  indeed 
microscopic.  With  the  exception  of  Gromia 
which  occurs  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water, 
they  are  exclusively  marine.  Sometimes  their 
shells  constitute  sea-sand.  In  the  Atlantic 
at  a  depth  of  3,000  fathoms,  there  is  an  ooze 
composed  almost  entirely  of  GlobigeriuEe, 
which  belong  to  this  order  ;  the  stratum  thus 
formed  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  white 
chalk  deposit,  having  gone  on  apparently 
through  the  whole  Tertiary  period.  Drs. 
Carpenter  and  Parker,  aud  Prof.  T.  Rupert 
Jones  have  divided  the  Foraminifera  thus  ;— 

/o??T^v^'^^^  L-Imperforata.    FamiUea  :    (i)  Gromida, 
(2)  Miliohda.  (3)  Lituolida. 

,„Sul>order  TI  — Perf oraU.      Families  :   (l)  Lageuida 
(2)  Globigermida.  and  (3)  Nummulinida. 

2.  Pakeont. :  The  Eozoon  of  the  Lauren- 
tian  rocks,  now  believed  to  be  inort^anic 
was  formerly  considered  by  some  to°be  a 
Foraminifer.  Forms  more  unequivocal  some 
of  them  very  like  recent  species,  occur 'in  the 
Siluriaui  the  Carboniferous,  and  other  strata 


S)6il,  b^;  p<5ut.  j<$^l;  cat.  9ell.  chorus,  9hln,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect*  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =:. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiixu   -cious,  -tlous.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel  deL 
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OJey  occur  througli  all  the  Secondary  period, 
ctialk  being  almost  entirely  composed  of  their 
cases.  [l.J  They  increase  in  number  and 
importance  in  the  Tertiary.  The  Nummulites 
ot  the  Middle  Eocene  are  foraminiferons  ani- 
mals. The  type  of  the  order  has  remained 
wonderfully  constant  from  the  earliest  times 
till  now. 

for-a-min-if'-er-al,  a.  [Eng.  &c.  fora- 
minifer;  -ai.]  The  same  as  Foraminiferous 
(q.v  ). 

l"6r-a,-m"j.-if'-er-ous,  u.  [Eng.  &c.  fora- 
minifer  ;  -ow5.] 

Zool.  :  Provided  with  foramina ;  belonging 
to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Fora- 
minifera  (q.v.). 

f6-rS,m'-i-nous,  a.  [Lat.  foramen  (genit. 
foraminis),  and  Eng.,  &c.  suflT.  -ous.]  Full  of 
holes. 

"Soft  and /oi-rtmzttoua  bodies,  in  the  first  creation  of 
the  Boimd,  will  deadeu  it."~nacon :  Natural  Jlislory. 

fo-ram'-i-nule,  s.    [Eng.  dimin.  of  Lat.  fora- 
inen  (genit.  foraminis)  =  a  hole.] 
Bot. :  The  ostiolum  of  certain  fungals. 

for'-a§i-mU9ll,  conj.  [Eng.  for,  as,  and  mw-c/i.] 
Seeing  that ;  in  consideration  that ;  since ; 
considering  that  (followed  by  as). 

"Forasmuch  as  tlie  kiiowingia  of  theae'thiugs  is  a 
mailer  potiioD  or  medicine  to  thee."~Ckaw:er :  Boethius, 
bk.  iv. 

f  6r'-ay,  *  for-ra,  *  for-ray,  v.i.  &  t.    [A 

form  o(  forage  (q.v.)."! 
A*  Intrans.  :  To  go  foraging. 

"  Na  we  uiay/orra  for  to  get  met." 

Barbour  :  Bruce,  xix,  643, 

B.  Trans. :  To  iiillage,  to  ravage  in  seai'ch 
of  forage. 

"  Than  gert  he  forray  all  the  Innd." 

Barbour  :  Bruce,  xv.  511. 

for'-ay,  ^  for-ray,  s.  [Foray,  v.]  The  act 
of  foraging  or  pillaging. 

"Sum  aall  wend  to  the  foy^aj/" 

Barbour:  Bruce,  ii.  281. 

for'-ay-er,  *  for-ray-our,  5.  [Forager.] 
A  forager ;  a  pillager  ;  a  marauder. 

■■  Forayers,  who,  with  headloug  force, 
Down  from  that  strength  had  spurred  their  horse." 
Scott:  Marmion,\\i.  (lutrod.) 

for-1t>S.de',  for-bad',  prei.  of  v.     [Forbid.] 

*  for-bSjx',  *  for-bonne,  v.t.  [M.  H.  G.  ver- 
hannen ;  Icel.  fyirbanna ;  Sw.  fbrbaniia.'] 
[BaNj  v.]  To  curse  strongly,  to  excommuni- 
cate. 

"  He  ietforbonne  thene  knight' 
(  That  iiadde  idon  so  muchel  unwright" 

Owl  (t  JVightingale,  1,091. 

*  for-bar',  *  for-barre,  v.t.  [M.  H.  Ger. 
verbarreyi.]    [Bar,  v.] 

1.  To  bar  in  ;  to  shut  up. 

"  Whi  lete  you  foulli  your  fon  forbarre   you  her- 
Inue?"  Willuim  of  Palerne,  3,a3S. 

2.  To  cut  off,  to  stop,  to  shut  out. 

"  Though  "he  forbarre  our  vytayle." 

RicTiard  Cceiir  de  Lion,  3,513. 

3.  To  ward  off. 

".Thei  with  fyn  farce  forbarrcd  his  strokes." 

William  of  Palerne,  1,21G. 

i.  To  shut  out,  to  exclude. 

"  A  man  at  the  last  forbard  may  be. 
Of  the  blisful  world." 

IJampole :  PricTcc  of  Conscience,  057. 

*for-ba'the,  v.t  [Pref.  for-  (l),  and  Eng. 
hatlie  (q.v.).]     To  bathe,  to  steep,  to  soak. 

"  Wliose  shores  have  been  so  oftforbathed  hi  blood." 
Surry:  Virgil;  ^^Jieid  ii. 

for-bear',  *  for-bere,  v.i.  &  t.    [A.S.  for- 
heran;  for-  (1)  pref.,  and  beran  =  to  bear.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  bear,  to  endure. 

"  I  may  not  certes,  though  I  ahulde  die,  _        I 
Forbere  to  ben  out  of  your  tompagnie. 

Chaucer:  C.  r.,  10,05a. 

2.  To  hold  away  ;  to  abstain ;  to  refrain. 

"  Shall  I  go  up  against  Baiiioth  Gilead  to  battle,  or 
shall  I  forbear  f— I  Kings  xxii.  6. 

3.  To  pause ;  to  delay. 

"  In  chusinc  wrong.  „ 

I  lose  your  company  ;  therefore /or&e«r  a  while. 

Shakesp.  :  Mcrcliant  of  Venice,  m.  2. 

*  4.  To  refuse  ;  to  decline. 

■•  Whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will /or- 
bcar."—£zekicl  iL  5. 

5.  To  be  patient  or  forbearing  ;  to  restrain 
oneself. 

"  The  hindest  and  the  happiest  pair 
Will  lilid  occasion  to  forbear." 

Cowpur:  Mutual  Forbearance. 


*  6.  To  quit  or  leave  a  place. 

"  We  must /or  6eai'."        Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 
B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  bear  with ;  to  leave  alone  ;  to  treat 
with  forbearance. 

"  Westeru  the  Great  forbearing  the  vanquished 
ioe."~Fielding :  Tom  Jones,  bk,  v.,  ch.  xii. 

*  2.  To  avoid  ;  to  keep  away  from  ;  to  shun. 

"  Forbear  his  presence,  until  time  hath  qualified  the 
heat  of  his  displeitsure." — Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  2, 

*  3.  To  abstain  from ;  to  refrain  from  ;  to 
omit. 

"  Forbear  your  food  awhile." 

SJiakesp.  :  As  you  Like  It,  ii  7. 

*  4.  To  spare,  to  let  alone. 

"  Canst  thou  uot  forbear  me  half  an  hour." 

Shnkesp.  :  2  Jlenry  IV.,  iv.  5. 

*  5.  To  withhold ;  to  keep  back ;  to  re- 
strain. 

"  Forbear  ttiee  from  hieddling  with  God,  who  is  with 
me,  that  he  destroy  thee  not."— 2  Chron.  xxxv.  21. 

f  6r'-bear,  s.  [Eng.  for-  =  fore,  and  bear,  v.] 
An  ancestor,  a  forefather.  (Generally  in  the 
plural.) 

"  The  friendship  and  alliance  that  has  been  between 
your  houses  and  forbears  of  old." — Scott :  Waverley, 
ch.  xvi. 

for-bear'-anje,  s.     [Eng. /or&ear;  -ance.] 

1.  The  act  of  forbearing,  refraining,  or  ab- 
staining from  any  act  or  course  of  conduct. 

"  True  noblesse  would 
Learn  hitn  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong." 

Sliakesp. :  Richard  II.,  iv.  1, 

2.  Command  of  temper  ;  self-restraint ; 
patience  ;  indulgence  ;  mildness  ;  long-suffer- 
ing. 

"  Together  we  have  learned  to  prize 
Forbearance  and  self-sacrifice." 

Wordsworth :   White  Doe  of  RyUtone,  ii. 

^  3.  A  withdrawing ;  a  keeping  alouf. 

*'  Have  a  continent  forbearance,  till  the  speed  of 
hia  rage  goes  slower." — Shaketp. :  Lear,  t  2. 

*  for-bear'-ant.  a.  [Eng.  forbear;  -ant.] 
Forbearing  ;  indulgent ;  patient. 

"  With  forbearant  aubmissivenees. ' — Carlyle  :  Miscel- 
lanies, iii.  327. 

*  for-bear'-ant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  forbearant ; 
-ly.]  In  a  fo'rbearing  or  patient  manner ;  with 
forbearance. 

for-bear'-er,  s.    [Eng.  forbear,  v. ;  -er.'] 
1.  One  who  forbears  or  is  forbearing. 

*  2.  One  who  intermits  or  intercepts. 

"  The  West  as  a  father  all  goodness  doth  bring. 
The  East  nforbearer  no  manner  of  thing." 
Tusser:  Ilusbandrie ;  Properties  of  the  Winds. 

for-bear'-ing,  *  fore-bear-ing,  *  for- 
ber-yng,  *  ver-ber-inge,^r.  ■par.,  u.,  &  s. 
[Forbear,  v.] 

A.  As^r.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -.4s  adj.  :  Patient,  indulgent,  long-suffer- 
ing ;  exercising  forbearance. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  exercise  of  forbearance,  patience,  in- 
dulgence, longsuffering. 

2.  A  keeping  away  from;  abstention. 

"  Verberiufje  of  mete  and  of  (ii-hik.e."—jiyenbite 
p.  205. 

*  3.  A  cessation  or  omission. 

"  without  any  certayne  omission  andforbearyng." — 
Hall :  Henry  VIII.  (an.  a4j. 

for-bear'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  forbeanng ; 
-ly.]  Ill  a  forbearing,  jiatient  manner;  with 
forbearance. 

for '-boards,  s.  x>l-    [Forbear,  s.] 

*for-berne,  v.t.    [Forburn.] 

For'-bes  MS.C-ken'-zie.  [The  name  of  the 
Member  for  Liverpool,  who  succeeded  in 
passhig  the  Act  described  below,] 

^Forbes  Machemie  Act:  The  Act  16  &  17 
Vic,  c.  67,  passed  on  August  15,  1853,  for 
the  better  regulation  of  jmblic  houses  in 
Seotlaud.  It  compelled  them  to  shut  at 
cle\Tn  p.m.  on  week  dnys,  and  closed  them 
entirely  on  yundays.  The  Act  is  still  in 
force. 

for'-be§-ite,  s.  [Named  after  David  Forbes, 
F.G.S.,  (kc,  the  celebrated  chemist.] 

Min. :  The  name  given  by  Kenngott  to  a 
hydrous  bibasic  arseniate  of  nickel  and  cobalt 
found  in  the  desert  of  Atacama,  in  veins,  in 
a  decomposed  dioryte,  and  described  by  Mr. 
David  Forbes  (see  etyni.).  Compos.  :  arsenic 
acid,  44'05;  protoxide  of  nickel,  19'71 ;  prot- 
oxide of  cobalt,  Q-2-i  ;  and  water,  26-98. 


*  for-bete,  s.    [Forebit.]  « 

for-bid',  *for-bede,  *for-beode,  *for- 
bed-yn,  v.t.  &i.  [A.S.  forbeddan  :  for-  (1), 
pref.;  beddan  =  to  bid;  Dut.  vnrbieden; 
O.H.Ger.  farbiutan ;  Icel.  fyrirhjoda ;  Sw. 
forbjuda;  Ban.  forhyde ;  Goth,  faitrbiudan.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  prohibit,  to  interdict;  to  order  not  to 
do  or  to  forbear  fioin  any  act. 

"They  have  determined  to  consume  all  those  things 
that  Gotl  hath  forbidden  them  to  eat  by  his  laws."— 
Judith  xi   12. 

2.  To  refuse  to  grant. 

"  Forbidding  you  the  prey." 

Cojcper  :  On  a  Spaniel  called  Beau. 

3.  To  command  not  to  enter;  to  refuse 
access  or  entrance  to. 

"  A  witch,  a  queaii,  an  old  cozening  quean ;  have  I 
not  forbid  h&T  my  house  ?  "—A7(uAe«/j.  /  Merry  Wives, 
iv.  2. 

4.  To  hinder,  to  prevent,  to  oppose  ;  not  to 
allow. 

"  Why  should  I  shrink  at  thy"" command. 
Whose  love  forbids  my  fears?" 

Cowper  :  Submission. 

*  5.  To  accurse,  to  blast. 

"  He  shall  live  a  Tanji  forbid." 

Sliakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

*  6.  To  defy,  to  challenge. 

"I  forbid  them  ...  to  show  me  in  Rheims  or  in 
Home  such  a  show  as  we  have  seen  here." — Andrewes  : 
Sermons,  v.  86. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  utter  a  prohibition  or  in- 
terdiction ;  to  prevent,  to  hinder ;  uot  to 
allow. 

"Now  the  gods  forbid 
That  our  renowned  Rome 
Should  now  esit  up  her  own."  , 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iiL  1. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  for- 
bid, to  prohibit,  and  to  interdict:  ^^ Forbid  ig 
the  ordinary  term ;  prohibit  is  the  judicial 
term;  interdict  the.  moral  tei-m.  To  forbid  is 
a  direct  and  personal  act ;  to  prohibit  is  au 
indirect  action  tliat  operates  by  means  of  ex- 
tended influence  :  both  imply  the  exercise  of 
power  or  authority  of  an  individual ;  but  the 
former  is  more  applicable  to  the  power  of  an 
individual,  and  the  latter  to  the  authority  of 
government.  Interdict  is  a  species  of  /or- 
6irftii/i;7  applied  to  more  serious  concerns.  A 
thing  is  forbidden  by  a  word;  it  is  prohibited 
by  a  law  :  hence  that  which  is  immoral  is 
forbidden  by  the  express  word  of  God  ;  that 
which  is  illegal  is  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
man,  ...  To  forbid  or  interdict  are  opposed 
to  command  ;  to  prohibit,  to  allow.  Forbid 
and  interdict,  as  personal  acts,  are  properly 
applicable  to  persons  only,  but  by  an  im- 
proper a])plication  are  extended  to  things ; 
prohibit,  however,  in  the  general  sense  of  re- 
straining, is  applied  with  equal  xu'opriety  to 
things  as  to  persons  ;  shame  forbids  us  doing 
a  thing ;  law,  authority,  and  the  like,  %rro- 
hibit."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

'^  for-bid'-dan9e,  s.  [Eng.  forbid;  -ance.} 
The  act  of  forbidding,  prohibiting,  or  inter- 
dicting ;  a  prohibition,  an  interdiction. 

"  How  hast  thou  yielded  to  transgress 
The  strict  f or bidilance,  how  to  violate 
The  strictest  fruit  forbidden  ?  " 

Milton:  P.  L.,ix..  903. 

for-bid'-den,  *  for-bid,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Forbid,  v.]    Prohibited,  interdicted. 

"  A  momu-ch's  eiTors  axe  forbidden  game." 

Cowper :  Table  Talk,  114. 

forbidden-f^mit,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which  our  first 
paients  were  commanded  not  to  eat.  What 
fruit  it  was  is  wholly  unknown.  (Gen.  ii.  9; 
iii.  3-6,  11,  17.) 

2.  Bot. :  Various  species  of  Citrus  (q.v.). .  In 
the  West  Indies,  the  London  markets,  and 
other  parts  of  the  British  empire,  it  is  Citrus 
Paradisi,  a  small-fruited  variety  of  the  Shad- 
dock (Citrus  decnrnana).  The  Forbidden-fruit 
of  the  French  is  the  Sweet-skinned  orange  (a 

t  variety  of  the  common  orange  (C.  Aurantiiim)  ; 
that  of  Italy  a  variety  of  the  Lime  (C.  Limetta). 

*for-bid'-den-l:3^,  adv.  [Eng.  forbidden; 
,-ly.]  In  a  forbidden  manner;  against  com- 
mands. 

"  With  all  confidence  he  sweai-s,  aa  he  had  seen  it, 

That  you  have  touched  his  queen  forbiddenly.' 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tide,  i.  2. 

* for-bld'-den-ness,  s.  [Eng.  forbidden; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  foi'- 
bidden,  piohibited,  or  interdicted. 

"Nothing  but  forbiddenness  of  self-diapatch  hin- 
dered his  acting  it."— Zfo^/te.'  Works,  L  23, 


fats,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolfi  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;   try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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tfor-bxd'-der,  s.  [Ens.  forbid ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  wliich  forbids,  prohibits,  or  inter- 
dicts anything ;  one  who  issues  a  prohibition 
or  interdiction. 

"  other  care,  perliapa. 
May  have  diverted  from  continual  watch 
Oar  gveiit  forbiUtlvr."        Jfilton:  P.  L.,  ix.  815. 

for-bid'-ding,  j>r.  -pur.,  a.,  &  s.    [Forbid,  v.] 

A.  As pr.  par. :  (Sej  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Issuing  or  uttering  a  prohibition  or  inter- 
diction. 

2.  Repelling,  repulsive,  disagreeable  ;  giving 
rise  to  abhorrence,  aversion,  or  dislike. 

"Towarda  the  cottage  :  homely  was  the  spot, 
And  to  iny  feeliiiir,  ere  we  reached  tlie  door. 
Had  almost  a  forbidding  nakedness," 

]Vordsworth  :  Excursion,  hk.  iL 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  prohibiting  or  in- 
terdicting ;  a  prohibition  or  interdiction. 

"The  forbidding  of  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  any 
Tulgare  tong."— Sir  T.  More  :  Wales,  p.  243. 

for-biCd'-ding-ljr,  adv.  ['Ens.Mbldding;  -ly.] 
In  a  forbidding,  i-epulsive,  or  disagreeable 
manner ;  repulsively. 

for-bid'-ding-ness»  s.  [Eng.  forbidding; 
-ness.]  A  forbidding  or  repulsive  quality  ; 
something  which  repels. 


*for-bind',  v.t.    [A.S.  forhindan;  O.  H.  Ger. 
farhiyidan.]    To  bind  strongly. 

"  Hlmm  that  in  cwarrtemie  lith 
J-'orrbindenn  and  foniihrungeuu."  Ormulum,  6,108. 


**for'-bish,  V.t.    [Furbish.] 


^  for-bis-en,   *  for-bisne, 

b'ysn..'\    An  example. 

"  He  gaf  us  forbisne  of  admodnesse." 
HomUies,  ii.  8D. 


[A.S.   fore- 
Old  Eng. 


*  for-bis-en-ing,  s.  [Forbisen.]  a  parable, 
an  allegory. 

"  I  sal  oijen  mi  mouth  in  forbiseninges." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  Ixxii.  2, 

*for-bi'te,  v.t.  [Dut.  verbijten;  L.  Ger.  ver- 
biten.]    To  bite  or  eat  away  utterly. 

" Forbiteth  the  blosmea  right  to  the  hare  leves." 
Piers  Plowman,  10,857. 

*for-bled,  ^for-bledd,  a.  [L.  Lat.  ver- 
bidden ;  Sw.  forbloda ;  Dan.  forbldde.]  Covered 
with  blood. 

"  Thi  blyssyd  bodye  alle  forbled." 

Legends  of  Holy  Hood,  p.  191. 

*for-blind',  ''for-blend.  v.(.  [M.  H.  Ger. 
verhlenden  ;  Sw.  forblanda.]  To  make  quite 
blind. 

"  Siuiie  forrblendeth  all  thin  heorrte," 

Ormulum,  2,984. 

'^  for-blow',  v.t,    [A.S.  forhlaioan.l    To  drive 
or  toss  about  with  the  wind. 
"The  ship  which  ia  . 

*for-bod,  *for-bode,  *for-bot,  s.    [A.S. 

forhod;    Tint,  verbod  ;    I>\xn.  forbut ;   Sw.  for- 
bud.]    A  prohibition,  an  interdiction. 
"Again  the  kingea  forbade." 

Legend  of  St.  Kntherinc,  2,230. 

^ for-bod-en,  pa.  ^xtr.  or  a.  [Forbid,  v.] 
for-bo're,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  [Forbear,  v.] 
for-bor'ne,  pa.  par.    [Forbear,  v.] 

*  for-bow,  *  for-buw-en,  *  for-bugh-en, 

v.t.     [A.S.  forbygan.]    To  avoid,  to  shun. 

"Heo  .  .    .  forhereth  ham  and  foj-buweth  ham."— 
Ancren  liiwle,  y.  380, 

for-break',  *for-breke,  v.t.  [A.S.  forbre- 
can ;  O.  H.  Ger.  farbrechan ;  M.  H.  Ger.  mr- 
irechen;  Dut.  verbreken.]  To  break  utterly  or 
to  pieces  ;  to  destroy  utterly. 

"  The  anare  forbrcken  ia  in  ai 
Ami  we  leaed  eie  awai." 

Earl!/  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  cxxiii.  7. 


*  for-brii'i§e,  *  for-brose,  *  for-bruse, 

v.t.     [Pref.  for-  (1),  and  Eng.  bniise  (q.v.).J 
To  bruise  exceedingly. 

"  Alforbroscd  bothe  bak  and  syde." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  16,099. 

*  for-buy',  '^  for-bigge,  *  for-bugge,  v.t. 
[Pref.  for-  (1),  and  Eng.  buy  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  buy  ofT. 

"  He  which  .  .  .  for  no  gold  may  )3e/orboui}7tt 
The  deth."  «  Gotc'er,  i.  212. 

2.  To  deliver,  to  release. 

"  Y  the  Lord  that  shal  lede  yon  out  Ka<Xforbigge  iu 
an  ouertijvsaing  .iriu." — Wycliffe:  Exodus  vi.  6. 


[Fr.  fourcJiette.] 


*  for-buy'-er,  *  for-bi-er,  *  for-big-ger, 

s.     [Eng.  forbuy;  -er.]    One  who  releases  or 
redeems  ;  a  redeemer. 

"  I  wote,  he  seith,  -that  my  forbier  lyueth." — Wy- 
cliffe  ;  Epistle  (Pref.).  p.  68. 

for-bye',  *for-by,  *for-bi,  prep.  &  adv. 
[Dut.   voorbij ;  Low  Ger.  vorbi,  vorbi;    Sw. 
forbi;  Dan./or6i.] 
A.  As  preposition : 

*  1.  Through,  along. 

'*  Aliaauuder  .  .  .  flyiigeth  gode  showr  hem  forby." 
Al'isaunder,  5,487. 

*  2.  Beyond,  above. 

"  I  helded  mi  liert  to  do,  forbi  all  thinge,  thi  right- 
wtaeneaae,"  E.  Eng,  Psalter,  Ps.  cxviii.  112. 

3.  Besides,  over  and  above,  in  addition  to. 

*  i.  Near  to,  beside,  hard  by. 

"  To  rest  him  aelte  forby  a  fountain  side." 

Spenser  :  P.  Q.,  I.  vii.  2. 

*  5.  According  to. 

"  Forbi  miu  red  quath  thu  non  del. ' 

Genesis  &  Exodus,  3,987. 

*  6.  With,  by. 

"  He  tooke  her  up /orfty  the  lilly  hand." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  17. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  By,  past,  along. 

"  Ah  ache  cam/or&y  ther  the  juge  atood." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  13,540. 

*  for-car've,  *  for-cerve,  v.t.  [A.S.  forceor- 
fan.]    To  cut  to  pieces. 

"  A  .  .  .  /orcai/yacapiJe  of  maille." 

Sir  Perumbras,  73L 

*for-cat,  *foir-chet, 

A  rest  for  a  musket. 

"That  euerie  ane  of  thair  nychtbouria  burgessis 
be  funilst  with  ane  pik,  ane  halbert  or  tna  bandit 
auorde,  or  ella  ane  muscat  with  forcat,  beadrole,  and 
heidpece."— ..dc^ii  Jas.  VI.,  1598  (ed.  1814),  p,  19G. 

f6r9e  (1),  *  fors,  s.  [Fr.  force,  from  Low  Lat. 
fortia  =  strength,  fi'oni  Lat.  fortis  =  strong  ; 
O.  Sp.  form;  Sp.  fuerza ;  Ital.  forza;  Port. 
forga.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Strength,  vigour,  might,  active  power. 

"  Wlthoute  whom  hi  force  is  febilnesse." 

Lydgate  -  Minor  Poems,  p.  247. 

2.  Violence ;  power  exerted  against  the  will 
or  consent;  coercion. 

"  FoT  force  or  fraud,  resiatance  or  eacape." 

Scott :  The  Poacher, 

3.  Necessity.     [Perforce.] 

"  Then  ot  force  must  your  oblations  be." 

Shakesp.  :  Lover's  Complaint.  223. 

4.  The  power  or  energy  exerted  by  a  moving 
body  :  as,  the /orce  of  the  wind  or  waves. 

0.  Virtue ;  efficacy. 

''This  flower'8/oree  iu  stin'ing love." 

Shakesp. :  Midsum,mer  Night's  Dream,  ii,  2, 

6.  *  uU  intent  ;  meaning. 

"  I  understand  very  clearly  the  force  of  the  term."— 
Burke :  Sublime  &  Beautiful,  pt.  iii.,  S  2. 

7.  Validity ;  legality. 


8.  Moral  power  or  efficacy  to  convince  the 
mind  ;  persuasive  or  convincing  power. 

"  No  deflnitions,  no  suppositions  of  any  sect,  are  of 
force  enough  to  destroy  constant  experience."— ioffta. 

*  9.  Matter,  importance  ;  ground  for  care  or 
anxiety. 
' '  What  fors  were  it  though  al  the  town  bihelde  ?  " 
Chau€er:  Troilus  &  Cressida,  ii.  378. 

10.  Power  or  strength  in  war ;  an  arma- 
ment ;  troops ;  naval  or  military  array,  with 
their  equipment  and  appurtenancbs.  (Fre- 
quently in  the  plural.) 

"  O  Thou  :  whose  captain  I  account  myself, 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracioua  eye." 

Shakesp. :  Jttchardlll.,  v.  3. 

11.  A  body  of  men  trained  for  action  in  any 
way  :  as,  a  police  force. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  Unlawful  violence  done  or  offered 
to  person  or  property. 

2.  Physics:  An  influence  or  exertion  which, 
if  made  to  act  on  a  body,  has  a  tendency  to 
move  it  when  at  rest,  or  to  affect  or  stop  its 
progress  if  it  be  already  in  motion.  The 
strength  of  man's  arms  is  a  force,  so  is  the 
power  of  a  horse  or  ox  to  pull  a  vehicle,  or 
turn  a  wheel,  o'r  set  in  action  au  agricultural 
machine.  Gravity,  friction,  elasticity  of 
springs  or  gases,  electrical  or  magnetical  at- 
traction or  repulsion  are  foi-ces. 

3.  Menial  Philos.,  t&c.  :  [Moral  force]. 
^  (1)  Accelerated  force : 

Physics :  The  increased  force  which  a  body 
exerts  in  consequence  of  the  acceleration  of 
its  motion. 


(2)  Active  force: 

Physics :  Force  which  tends  to  move  another 
body  from  a  state  of  rest. 

(3)  Animal  force: 

Physics  :  The  muscular  strength  of  man, 
horses,  asses,  cattle,  or  other  animals  viewed 
us  a  moving  power. 

(4)  CentHfugal  force  :  [Centrifugal]. 

(5)  Centripetal  force :  [Centripetal]. 

(6)  Comp>osition  of  forces : 

Physics :  A  force  produced  by  two  other  ones 
acting  on  a  body.  If  they  operate  in  the  same 
direction  the  resultant  or  the  resulting  force 
will  be  the  sum  of  both.  If  the  two  forces 
act  in  opposite  directions  and  are  equal,  they 
will  make  the  body  remain  at  rest ;  if  they  be 
unequal,  they  will  move  in  the  direction  of 
the  greater  one,  and  with  a  foi'ce  equivalent 
to  their  difference.  If  the  lines  of  direction 
make  an  angle  with  each  otlier,  tlie  resultant 
will  be  a  mean  force  in  an  intermediate  direc- 
tion. If  many  forces  act,  tlie  resultant  is  the 
line  of  motion  or  state  of  rest  produced  by 
tlieir  conjoint  action.     [Resohitioii  of  Forces  ; 

PaRALLE  LOGRA  M.  ] 

(7)  Conservation  of  force,  or  of  energy,  or  of 
vis  viva : 

Physics :  The  doctrine  or  principle  that  in 
all  cases  force  is  conserved — i.e.,  kept  in 
existence  even  when  it  appears  to  perish. 
Just  as  a  certain  definite  amount  of  matter 
exists  in  tlie  universe,  to  which  man  cannot 
add,  and  from  which  he  cannot  subtract  an 
atom,  so  a  definite  amount  of  force,  incapable 
of  being  increased  or  diminished,  exists  like 
the  former,  in  the  universe.  It  can,  however, 
be  transfoi-med  so  as  to  look  quite  unlike  its 
former  self;  but  in  every  case  the  force  or 
energy  communicated  to  a  body  or  system  of 
bodies  is  withdrawn  from  some  fund  or  energy 
previously  existing.     [Correlation  of  force,] 

(8)  Correlation  of  force,  energy,  or  vis  viva: 
Physics :  The  doctrine  or  principle  that  the 

different  kinds  of  force  in  the  universe  are  so 
correlated  together  that  any  one  can  be  trans- 
fonned  into  an  exactly  equivalent  amount  of 
another.  There  is  equality  when  one  can  do 
precisely  the  same  amount  of  work  as  any 
other.  It  has  long  been  known  that  in  a 
machine,  the  screw  for  example,  what  is 
gained  in  power  is  lost  in  velocity,  and  vice 
versd.  At  first  sight  motion  and  heat  seem  to 
have  no  relation  to  each  other ;  but  if  a  moving 
body  be  suddenly  arrested  in  its  career,  as, 
for  instance,  a  bullet  by  a  target,  heat  will  be 
generated,  and  the  same  number  of  units  of 
the  work  which  the  motion  was  capable  of 
effecting  can  be  achieved  also  by  the  heat. 
Conversely,  a  certain  amount  of  heat  can  i>ro- 
duce  an  equivalent  one  of  motion  ;  thus  the 
working  energy  communicated  to  the  piston 
of  a  steam-engine  is  withdrawn  from  the  heat 
of  the  steam,  and  exactly  balances  the  latter. 
Similarly,  when  the  form  of  a  body  is  changed 
by  the  action  of  forces,  in  the  way  that  a 
spring  may  be  coiled  up,  the  exact  amount  of 
force  requisite  to  roll  it  into  form  will  exist 
as  potential  energy  in  the  spring. 

(9)  Effective  force :  [Vertical]. 

(10)  Equilibrium  of  forces  : 

Physics :  The  action  of  foi'ces  which,  balanc- 
ing each  other,  produce  an  equilibrium  or 
state  of  balance,  or  rest  in  the  body  or  bodies 
on  which  they  operate. 

(11)  Impressed  force :  [Vertical]. 

(12)  Imp^ilsive  force : 

Nat,  Phil. :  A  force  which  acts  on  a  body 
for  an  unappreciably  short  time,  as  when  one 
body  strikes  another.  It  is  called  also  an 
Instantaneous  force  (q.v). 

(13)  Instantaneous  force  :  [Impulsive  force]. 

(14)  Kinetic  force : 

Physics:  The  actual  force  excited  by  a 
moving  body  as  distinguished  from  the  poten- 
tial force  which  it  is  capable  of  creating. 

(15)  Measure  of  force : 

Physics :  The  measurement  of  the  magnitude 
of  a  force,  which  is  done  by  noting  the  mo- 
mentum whicli  it  communicates  to  a  body  in 
a  unit  of  time.     [  Unit  of  force.] 

(16)  Meclianical  force : 

PhTjsics:  Force  of  a  mechanical  nature 
acting  on  material  bodies.  It  may  be  either 
that  of  the  active  force  of  a  body  in  motion 
or  the  tension  or  resistance  opposed  by  a  bodv 
at  rest. 


bSil,  bo^;  p6|it,  j6wl;  cat,  9eU,  chorus.  9hin.  bengh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect,  ^enophon.  exist      ph  =  f 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel.  d^L 
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(17)  Molecular  forces : 

Nat.  Phil. :  Forces  which  by  means  of  cer- 
tain attractions  and  repulsions,  retain  the 
atoms  of  matter  side  by  side  without  their 
touching  each  other.    [Atom  ;  Molecules.] 

(18)  Moments  of  force  :  [Moment.] 

(19)  Moral  force: 

Mental  Phil. :  Force  operating  on  the  human 
mind  as  distinguished  from  Physical  force 
(q.v.).  A  threat  is  the  exertion  of  moral 
force,  a  blow  is  the  application  of  physical 
force. 

(20)  Natural  forces : 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  physical  agents  which  act 
upon  matter.  Specif,  gravitation,  heat,  light, 
magnetism,  and  electricity. 

(21)  Parallelogram  of  forces :  [Parallelo- 
gram.] 

(22)  Physical  force : 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Physics :  The  operation  of  any 
thing  physical  or  mechanical  on  a  material 
body.    It  is  opposed  to  Moral  force  (q..v.). 

(23)  Polar  forces: 

Magnetism,  Elect.,  &c. :  Forces  acting  at  the 
two  opposite  poles  of  a  body. 

(24)  Polygon  of  forces  :  [Polygon]. 

(25)  Potential  force : 

Physics:  The  whole  force  which  a  body  in 
motion  can  exert,  as  distinguished  from  the 
kinetic  force  which  it  is  exerting  at  the  specific 
moment  of  time. 

(26)  Resisting  &  retarding  forces : 

Physics :  Forces  which  tend  to  resist  or  re- 
tard the  progress  of  a  moving  body. 

(27)  Besolation  of  forces : 

Physics :  The  resolution  or  decomposition 
of  a  force  into  the  forces  which  by  their  con- 
joint action  produced  it. 

(28)  Retarding  forces :  [Resisting  forces^. 

(29)  Triangle  of  forces :    [Triangle]. 

(30)  Unit  of  force : 

Physics :  The  force  which,  acting  on  a  pound 
of  matter,  would  in  one  second  produce  a 
velocity  of  a  foot  per  second. 
ir(l)  Of  force:  Of  necessity;  necessarily. 
"  We  must,  of  force,  dispense  with  this  decree ; 
She  niTist  he  here  of  mere  necessity." 

Shafcesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  i.  1. 

*  (2)  No  force :  No  matter. 

*'  No  force,  I  wote  wheder  I  shalle." 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  16. 

*  (3)  To  make  force,  *  To  give  force:  To  care, 
to  be  concerned. 

"  Thereof  mad  thai  no/orce." 

Robert  de  Bmnne,  p.  204. 

(4)  To  come  into  force :  To  be  enforced  ;  to 
be  carried  out. 

•[T  (1)  Crabb  tlius  discriminates  between/orce, 
and  violence:  "Both  these  terras  imply  an 
exertion  of  strength ;  but  the  former  in  a 
much  less  degree  than  the  latter.  Force  is 
ordinarily  employed  to  supply  the  want  of  a 
proper  will,  violence  is  used  to  counteract  an 
opposing  will.  Force  is  mostly  conformable 
to  reason  and  equity  ;  violence  is  always  re- 
sorted to  for  the  attainment  pt  that  which  is 
unattainable  by  law.  In  an  extended  and 
figurative  application  to  things,  these  terms 
convey  the  same  general  idea  of  exerting 
strength."    (Crabh :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  force  and 
energy,  see  Energy. 

force-piece,  s. 

Min. :  A  piece  of  timber  placed  in  a  level 
shaft  to  keep  the  ground  open. 

force-pump,  s. 

1,  Mech.  :  A  pump  which  delivers  the  water 
Tinder  pressure,  so  as  to  eject  it  forcibly  or 
deliver  it  at  an  elevation.  The  term  is  used 
in  contradistinction  to  a  lift-pump,  in  which 
the  water  is  lifted,  and  simply  runs  out  of 
the  spout.  The  single-acting  force-pump  is 
that  in  which  the  lift  and  delivery  are  alternate. 
The  double-acting  is  that  in  which  the  passages 
are  duplicated,  so  that  a  lift  and  delivery  are 
obtained  by  each  motion  of  the  plunger  ;  the 
purap  has  a  distinct  water-way  both  above 
and  below  the  piston,  so  as  both  to  draw  and 
force  water  at  each  stroke,  and  thus  cause  a 
continuous  stream,  which  is  rendered  more 
imiform  by  an  air-chamber. 

2.  Steam-eng.  :  The  boiler-supply  pump 
sometimes  connected  to  the  piston-rod  of  the 
cylinder  of  a  locomotive. 


f6r$e(2),   s.      [Dan.  fos;  Icel.  foss,  fors.]     A 
waterfall. 

'■  After  dinner  I  went  along  the  Milthrope  turnpike 
four  miles  to  see  the  falls  oi  force  of  the  river  Kent." — 
Gray  :  Lett,  to  Dr.  Wharton. 

f6r9e  (1),  *forse,  v.t.  &  i.    [Ft.  forcer,  from 
force  =  strength  ;   Sp.  forzar ;    Port,  forgar ; 
Ital.  formre.] 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  compel  or  constrain  by  force  or  supe- 
rior power  to  do  or  to  forbear  from  any  act. 

"  I  have  been  forced  to  use  the  cant  words  of  Whig 
and  Tory." — Swift ;  Examiner. 

*  2.  To  enforce,  to  urge,  to  exert. 

"  High  on  a  mounting  wave  mv  head  I  bore, 
Forcing  my  strength,  and  gathering  to  the  shore." 
Dryden  :  Virffil ;  ^iwid  vi.  487. 

3.  To  drive,  impel,  push,  or  press  by  main 
strength. 

"Thou  Shalt  not  destroy  the  treea  hy  forcing  an  axe 
against  them."— 2Jew(,  xx.  19. 

4.  To  drive  or  drag  away  by  violence  or 
might. 

"Forced  from  home  and  all  its  pleasures, 
Afric'fi  coast  I  left  forlorn." 

Cowper :  Negro's  Complaint. 

5.  To  gain  or  draw  by  violence  or  power  ;  to 
extort.    (Followed  hy  from.) 

"  If  they  forced  from  me  one  kind  look  or  word." 
Dryden.    [Johnson.) 

6.  To  compel  by  strength  of  evidence  ;  to 
compel  morally :  as,  To  force  conviction  upon 
a  person. 

7.  To  press  with  force  or  energy. 
"Forcing  our  own  opinions  upon  others." — Cfkirke: 

Sermons,  vol.  1.,  ser.  48. 

*  8.  To  storm ;  to  take  or  enter  by  vio- 
lence. 

"  Troy  walled  so  high, 
Th'  Atiides  might  as  well  have /orccd  the  sky." 
Waller :  Bis  Majesty's  Repairing  of  St.  PauCs,  60. 

9.  To  ravish  ;  to  violate  by  force. 

"  To  do  a  murderous  deed,  to  rob  a  man, 
To  force  a  spotless  virgin's  chastity." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  v.  1. 

10.  To  excogitate  or  extoi*t,  not  naturally, 
but  by  wresting,  straining,  or  distorting  of 
ideas  ;  to  strain,  to  distort. 

"  Our  general  taste  iu  England  is  for  epigram,  tiima 
of  wit,  a-ndforced  conceits." — Addison  :  Spectator. 

II.  To  compel  oneself  to  give  utterance  or 
expansion  to  ;  to  assume  :  as.  To  force  a  smile, 
To  force  a  show  of  interest. 

12.  To  bring  to  maturity  before  the  natural 
or  ordinary  time  ;  to  cause  to  ripen  or  pro- 
duce fruit  prematurely ;  to  cause  to  grow  or 
ripen  by  artificial  heat. 

13.  To  endeavour  to  produce  intellectual 
results  at  a  premature  age :  as,  To  force  a 
child's  mental  faculties. 

*  14.  To  man ;  to  ganison  ;  to  strengthen 
or  furnish  with  soldiers  ;  to  reinforce. 

"  Were  theynot/orced  with  those  that  should  be  ours, 
We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard." 
Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

*  15.  To  put  in  force ;  to  enact ;  to  enforce ; 
to  make  binding. 

"What  can  the  churcb/orce  more?" 

J.   Webster.    iWehster.) 

*  16,  To  care  for,  to  regard,  to  value. 

"  1  force  not  argument  a  straw." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,021. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  lay  any  stress ;  to  care ;  to  be  con- 
cerned ;  to  hesitate. 

"  Your  oath  once  broke,  you/orce  not  to  forswear." 
Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

2.  To  think  of  impoi-tance. 

"I  force  not  of  such  fooleries." — Camden;  Remains; 


3.  (Impersonally) :  To  be  of  importance ;  to 
signify. 

"  It  little  forceth  how  long  a  man  line,  but  how  wel 
and  vertuoualy." — Udal :  Mark  v, 

4.  To  use  force  or  violence ;  to  strive,  to 

endeavour. 

"Howbeit  in  the  ende,  perceiving  those  men  did 
more  fiercely  force  to  gette  up  the  hill." — North  : 
Plutarch. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  force  and  to 
strain,  see  Strain. 

*  f6r9e  (2),  v.t.     [Fr.  farcer  -  to  stuff.] 

1.  To  stuff. 

"Mal'ice  forced  with  wit." 

Shakesp.  :  Troilus  A  Cretsida,  v.  1. 

2.  To  exaggerate. 

"  With  fables  vaine  my  historie  to  fill. 
Forcing  my  good,  excusing  of  my  ill." 

Mirroiirfor  Magistrates,  p.  52. 

*  force-a-ble,  a.     [Forcible.] 


f6r9ed,  35a.  par.  &  a.     [Force,  d.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Compelled,  constrained. 

2.  Strained,  affected,  unnatural:  as,  Sl  forced 
style,  a,  forced  metaphor. 

* f6r9'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  forced;  -ly.]  In  a 
forced,  strained,  or  unnatural  manner ;  con- 
strainedly ;  unnaturally. 

* fbrg'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  forced;  -ness.l  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  forced,  strained,  or 
unnatural. 

"Against  the  forceit/ttess  and  incongruity  of  this 
sense  much  might  be  said." — WortHr^on:  On  the 
Millennium,  p.  2. 

*  fdr'9e-fal,  a.    [Eng.  /orcg;  -fuKV).'] 

1.  Full  of  or  possessing  force,  power,  or 
violence  ;  forcible. 

"  Were  it  by  chance,  or  forceful  destiny." 

Dryden  •  Palamon  &  Ardte,  il.  11.  " 

2.  Impelled  with  force  or  violence. 

"  Against  the  steed  he  threw 
"&{&  forceful  spear." 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  jEneid  iL  65, 

3.  Violent,  impetuous. 


Commune  with  ji 

Oyn  forceful  instigation  ? 


but  rather  follow 
Sluikesp.  :  Winter's  TaZe,  U.  1. 


*  fi>r'9e-fiil-ly,  adv.    [Bug.  forceful ;  -ly.'\    In 

a  forcible,  violent,  or  impetuous  manner;  with 
force  or  violence. 

*for'9e-leSS,  a.  [Eng. /orce; -?efis.]  Having 
little  or  no  force  or  power  ;  feeble,  weak,  im- 
potent. 

"  For  feeble  heart  said  forceless  hand." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  L  24. 

"^  f6r'9e-let,    *  force-lette,    *  forse-let 

*  fors-let,  s.     [O.  Fr.  forcelet,  from  Low  Lat. 

forcelletum.]  A  little  fort  or  fortress  ;  a  castle. 

"  In  Egypt  there  ben  butfewe/orce?e(*wor  castelles." 

— 3Iaundeville,  p.  47. 

*f6r'9e-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  force;  .ly.]  Vehe- 
mently, violently. 

"  Quhen  thay  war  maist  forcely  given  to  the  eiecn- 
cion  thairof,  cithiugis  come  that  the  Yolschis  war 
cummand."— ficiJenderie  ;  Mvius,  p.  202. 

f6r'9e-iueat,  "^  farce-meat,  s.    [Eng. /orce 

(2),  v.,  and  mmi.] 

Cook.  ;  Meat  chopped  fine,  seasoned,  and 
served  up  alone,  or  used  as  stuffing. 

*  f6r'9e-inent,  *  forse-men,  s.  [Eng.  force ; 
-ment.} 

1.  Tlie  act  of  forcing  or  straining. 

"  Without  meeTeforcement  of  lawe." — Fox:  Martyrs, 

p.  157. 

2.  A  fort,  a  strong  place. 

"  Forsemem  or  strengthis  of  thin  heghe  walles  shol 
togiderr  fa.\len."—Wycliffe  :  Isaiah  xxv.  12. 

for'-9epS,  s.  [Lat.  =  pincers,  tongs,  from 
formus  =  hot,  and  capio  =  to  take.] 

1.  A  tool  apphed  to  grasping,  and  consisting 
of  two  portions  pivoted  together,  the  ends 
forming  respectively  handles  and  jaws.  A 
forceps  is  used  by  dentists  in  extracting  teeth ; 
by  accoucheurs  in  steadying  the  head  of  the 
fetus  in  delivery ;  by  surgeons  for  extracting 
anything  from  a  wound,  &c.  Forceps,  the 
arms  of  which  are  automatically  locked  when 
closed,  are  known  as  Locking-forceps  (q.v.). 

"  Forceps  property  signi&es  a  pair  of  tongs ;  but  is 
used  for  an  instrument  in  chirurgery,  to  extract  any- 
thing out  of  wounds,  and  the  like  occasions."— Quwtc^. 

2.  Zool.  :  Anything  shaped  like  a  pair  of 
scissors,  as  the  two  projecting  movable  bodies 
which  terminate  the  abdomen  of  an  Earwig 
(q.v.). 


f6r9'-er  (1),  s.     [Eng.  forc(e);  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which 
forces,  compels,  or  constrains. 

"To  be  the  forcer  of  a  herd," 
Chapman :  Somer  ;  Bymn  to  Hermes,  pt.  iii. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Mech. :  A  solid  piston  applied  to  pumps 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  constant  flow 
of  water,  or  of  raising  water  to  a  gi-eater 
height  than  is  possible  by  the  pressure  of  tl.e 
atmosphere. 

2.  Min. :  A  small  pump  worked  by  hand  ; 
used  in  sinking  pits,  draining  cellars,  &c. 

"The  usual  means  for  the  ascent  of  water  is  either  liv 
suckers  or  forcers." — Wilkins:  Dcedalus,  voL  11,  ch.  xv. 


f&te,  fat,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  f^l,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e;  ey=:a.    qu  =  kw. 


forcer— fore 
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*fijr9'-©r  (2),  *  fors-er,  s.  [0.  Fr.  forder, 
forsier^  It&l.  forziere,  from  Low  Lat.  forsarius.] 
A  chest,  a  box,  a  casket. 

"  Of  &  forcer  a  fair  bok  sche  raught." 

Wlllixvm  of  Paleme,  4,432. 

for<?h'~er-ite,  s.     [Forcher,  prob.  name  of  a 
person  (Weiner  Zeitung,  July  11,  1860);  -ite 
(Mill.).] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  opal.    (Brit.  Miis.  Cat.) 

forch-ure,  s.  [O.  Fr.  foreh^ure ;  Port,  for- 
cadura;  Ital.  forcatura.]  The  fork,  or  point 
of  division  of  the  legs.    (Sir  Ferumbras,  549.) 

fbrg'-i-Me,  •  force-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  force  (i) ; 

1.  Having  force,  power,  or  might;  powerful, 
strong,  forceful. 

"There  is  no  desire  more  strong  and  forcible  in 
man."— Bp.  Bull,  vol.  ii.,  disc.  5. 

2.  Characterized  or  accompanied  by  force ; 
violent ;  impetuous  :  as,  forcible  measures. 

3-  Done  by  force  or  violence  ;  brought  about 
by  force. 

"  Embraces /orciSfe  and  foul," 

Milton:  P.  L.,ii.  798. 

4.  Efficacious,  of  great  influence  or  force ; 
cogent :  as,  a  forcible  argument. 

5.  Making  use  of  powerful,  vigorous,  efiec- 
tive,  cogent,  or  expressive  language. 

"He  is  at  once  elegant  and  sublime,  forcible  and 
ornamented. "—ioirfA,  vol,  ii,,  lect.  21. 

*  6.  Valid,  binding,  obligatory. 
forcible  abduction,  «.    [AsDncrioN.] 

forcible  detainer,  s. 

Law:  The  violent  keeping  or  withholding 
of  the  houses,  lands,  &c.,  of  another  from  him. 

forcible  entry,  5. 

Law:  A  violent  taking  or  entering  into 
houses  or  lands. 

^  For  the  difference  between  forcible  and 
cogent,  see  Cogent. 

t  forcible-feeble,  a.  &  s.  [From  Feeble, 
a  character  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV.,  pt.  ii., 
whom  Falstaff"  derisively  describes  as  forcible.] 

1.  As  adj. :  Seemingly  forcible,  vigorous, 
but  in  reality  weak  and  feeble. 

"Epithets  which  nre  in  the  bad  taste  ot^the  forcible- 
feeble  school," — North  British  Review.    ( Webster.) 

2.  As  subst. :  One  who  strives  to  appear 
forcible  or  vigorous,  but  is  in  reality  weak 
arid  feeble. 

"  Italics,  that  last  resource  of  the  forcible-feebleg."— 
Disraelt     ( Webster.) 


-ness.] 


for9'-i~ble-ness,  s.     [Eng.  forcible; 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  forcible. 

ftir9'-i-bl^,  adv.     [Bng.forclb^le);  -ly.] 

1.  With  force  or  strength  ;  strongly,  power- 
fully ;  cogently. 

"  Never  did  any  scene,  like  these  'streamsof  stones,' 
aofordbli/  convey  to  my  miud  the  idea  of  a  convulsion 
of  which,  in  historical  records,  we  might  in  vain  seek 
for  any  counterpart" — Darwin :  Voyage  Round  the 
World  (\9,10),  ch.  ix.,  p.  198. 

2.  By  force  or  violence. 

"  Fordblp  drawn  fi'om  many  a  close  recess." 

Cowper :  Charity,  529. 

ftir9'-mg,  pr.  jaar.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fopce  (l),  v.] 
A,  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par,  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  using  force  or 
violence ;  force,  compulsion, 

"  Sach  forcings  ever  end  iu  hates  and  ruines." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  The  Pilgrim,  i.  L 

2.  Hort.  :  The  act  or  process  of  causing 
plants,  flowers,  fruit,  &c,,  to  come  to  maturity 
before  the  natural  or  ordinary  time  by  means 
of  artificial  heat. 

forcing-engine,  «.    A  Fire-engine  (q.v.). 

forcing-house,  s. 

Hart. :  A  house  in  which  plants  are  forced ; 
a  hothouse. 

forcing-pit,  s. 

Hart. :  A  sunken  hot-bed  for  containing 
fermenting  materials  to  produce  bottom-heat 
for  forcing  plants. 

forcing-pump,  s.    [Force-pump.] 

*  for9'-i-pal,  a.     [JjEt.  forceps  (genit.  forcipis); 
Eng.  adj.suff.  -al.]    Ofthe  nature  of  a  forceps. 
"Meclianicka  make  use  hereof  iafordpal  organs." — 
Browne  :  Oarden  qf  Ci/rtts,  ch.  ii. 


*for9'-i-pate,  *  for9'-i-pat-ed,  for-9ip- 

l-tate,  a.       [Lat.  forceps  (genit.  forcipis); 
Eng.  suff".  -ate,  -ated.] 

Ord.  Lang. ,  Zool. ,  dr. :  Formed  like  a  forceps, 
to  open  and  inclose  ;  applied  to  the  corneous 
appendages  at  the  hinder  extremity  of  the 
body  of  the  Porficulidse,  and  to  the  claws  of 
lobsters,  crabs,  &c.  In  botany  it  is  used  in 
the  same  sense. 

"  The  locusts  have  antennse,  or  long  horns  before, 
with  a  long  fal^ation  or  forcipated  tail  behind," — 
Browne:  Vidgar  Errours,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii, 

*  for-93L-pa'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  forceps  (genit.  for- 

cipis);   -ation.]     Torture   by  pinching  with 
forceps  or  pincers, 

"  Less  torment  far  than  either  the  wheel  or  fordpa- 

tion,  yea,  than  simple  burning.  "—Bacon.-  Observations 

on  a  Libel. 

* for-de'ave,  *for-cleve,  v.t.  [Pref.  for- 
(1),  and  Eng.  cleave  (q.v.).]  To  cleave,  to  cut 
through. 

"  A  tweyne  i  wol  forcleve  thyn  bed," 

Sir  Ferumbrax,  644, 

*  for-clem'med,  a.  [Pref. /or- (1),  and  Eng. 
clemTned  (q.v.).]     Starved. 

"  Al  scbal  cryeforclemmed." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Patience,  892. 

*  for-cling',  v.i.    [A.S.  forcUngan.]   To  shrink 

up. 

"  Hys  lymes  so/orclonge  to  noghte,**       Pilate,  216, 

* for-clo'je,  v.t.    [Foreclose.] 

*  for-clo§t'-ure,  s.    [Foreclosure.] 

*for-c61d',  a.  [Pref.  f&r-  (1),  and  Eng.  cold.] 
Very  or  extremely  cold. 

"He  was/orcoW."       Seven  Sages,  2,622. 

*  for-ora§'ed,  a,  [Pref./or-  (l),  and  Eug.  crase.l 

Broken  to  pieces  ;  in  ruins. 

"  Old  werk, /wcrosed  alle."        Seven  Sages,  721. 

*  for-crook'ed,  *for-croked,  a.  [Pref. /or- 
(1),  and  Eng,  crooked.]    Crooked,  bent, 

"Myn  bond  is  b\  forcrohed." 

St.  Edward  Confessor,  340. 

*  for-ciit',    *  for-cutte,  *  for-kutte,  v.t. 

[Pref,  for-  (I),  and  Eng.  cut.]    To  cut  through. 
"  Right  as  a  sv/eid  forkutteth  and  forheweth 
An  arm  atuo."  Chaitcer:  C.  T.,  17,272. 


a.       [A.S.]      Very    depraved   or 


^for-cuth, 

^vicked. 

"Nuwas  Bum/orcutA  kempe  In  Arthure'aferde." 
Layamon,  iii.  126. 

ford,  ^foord,  s,  [A.S,  ford;  cogu.  with 
0,  Fris.  forda;  O.  H,  Ger,  furt;  Dut,  voort ; 
Ger.  furt,  furth.] 

1.  A  shallow  part  of  a  river,  where  it  may  be 
crossed  by  man  or  beast  on  foot,  or  by  wading. 

"  The  river  having  in  it  many  shallow  foords." — 
P.  Uolland:  Ammianus  MarcelUnus,  p.  117. 

2.  A  stream,  a  current. 

"  Medusa  with  Gorgouiau  terror  guards 
The/crd."  Milton  :  P.  L..  ii.,  612. 

ford,  V.t.    [Ford,  s,] 

1.  Lit. :  To  pass  or  cross  over  by  wading ; 
to  wade  through,  as  a  shallow  river. 

"  Adam's  shin-bones  must  have  contained  a  thousand 
fathom,  and  much  more,  if  he  had/ordcti  the  ocean."— 
Raleigh:  History. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  wade  through. 
"His  last  section  remains   only  to  be  forded.'"— 
Sowell :  Letters,  bk,  L,  let,  39,  §  6. 

ford'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  ford  ;  -aUe.]  That  may 
or  can  be  forded,  or  passed  over  on  foot,  as  a 
shallow  stream. 

"  That  part  of  the  Connaught  shore  where  the  river 
waa /orda6J«  was  defended  by  works." —  jl/ocouZay  ; 
Eist.  Eng.,  ch,  xviL 

fbrd'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fordable;  --ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fordable. 

*  forde,  s.    [Ferd,  2.] 

*for-deem',   ''for-deme,   *for-dem-en, 

v.t.     [A.S.  fordcTnan.]    To  condemn,  to  damn, 
"He  nulde  tha  sunfulleu  fordemen." 

Old  Eng.  Homilies,  p,  95. 

*for-del,  s.  [Dut.  voordeel;  ^vr.fdrdel;  Dan. 
fordeel.]    An  advantage,    [Foredeal.] 

*  for-der,  v.    [Further,  v.] 

*  for-der,  adv,    [Further,  adv.] 

*  for'-der-^ce,  «,    [Furtherance.] 

for-do',  fore-dd',  *for~don,  *for-donne, 

v.t.    [A.S.  forddn;  0,  S.  furddn;  Dut.  verdoen; 
0.  H.  Ger.  fartuon ;  M.  H,  Ger,  vertuon.] 


1,  To  destroy,  to  undo,  to  niin. 

"  I  se  no  more,  but  that  I  Amfordoo." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,866, 

*  2.  To  put  an  end  to. 

"  Abated  ray  balez.  fordidden  my  d  isti-esae." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems:  Pearl,  123. 

3.  To  overcome,  to  exhaust,  to  wear  out 

"  The  heavy  ploughman  snores. 
All  with  weary  task  fordone." 
Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Ifight's  Dream,  v.  2. 

•for-dread,  *for-dred,  a.     [Pref. /or- (IX 

and  Eng.  dread,  a.]    Very  frightened. 

"  Tho  was  Josep  sore fordred." 

Genesis  &  Exodus,  2,191. 

*  for-dren^h',    "*  for-drenche,  v.t.  &  i 

[A.S,  fordrencan.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  drunk,  to  intoxicate. 

"The  king  as  he  that  -wasfordrenct." 

Legend ;  St.  Eatherine,  2,848, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  drowned. 

'■Al  Pharaones  forde fordrencte."    St.  JiUiarui,  p.  6L 

*  for-dri've,  *  for-dreve,  v.t.  [A.S.  for- 
drifan ;  Dut,  verdrijven;  Svf.  fdrdHfva.] 

1.  To  drive  or  toss  about  violently. 

"The  sipes  that  arn  on  se  fordritien."    Bestiary,  627. 

2,  To  drive  out  utterly, 

"The  deueles  outsail  he fordreuin." 

Metrical  Bomilies,  p.  xiL 

*  for-drunk'-en,  *  for-dronk~en,  a .  [Pref. 
for-  (1),  and 'Eng.  drunken  (q.v.).]  Very 
drunken  or  intoxicated. 

"  The  myller  tYisA.  for^uriken  was  al  pale." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,122. 

*  for-dry',  *  for-druye,  a,  [Pref.  for-  (IX 
and  Eng.  dry.]    Very  dry. 

"  Amyddes  a  \xee  fardruye,  as  whit  as  chalk." 

Clumcer:  C.  T.,  10,723. 

*  for-diilled',  a,  [Dut.  verdulU.]  Very  dull 
or  stupid. 

"  To  teche  a  TndeforduUed  nsse." 

Lydgate  :  Minor  Poems,  p.  197 

*  for-dwi'ne,  *  for-dwyne,  v.i.  [A,S.  for- 
dwinan.]    To  waste  away. 

"  His  bodie  gan  alfordwyne."        Pilate,  211 

*  for-dyt,  v.t.     [A.S,  fordyttan.]    To  shut. 

"  Anon  it  was  feld  ajidfordytte." 

Richard  Cceur  de  lAon,  4,167, 

fore,  prep.,  adv.f  s.,  &  a.   [A.S.  /ore=for,  before.] 

*  A,  As  preposition : 

1.  Before.    (Always  preceded  by  its  object.) 

"He  ne  tolde  uonghte  his  donghter /ore  of  this  renfol 
cas."  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins,  24. 

2.  For,  on  account  of,  because  of. 

"  Is  sone,  that  al'the  sorwe  is /ore." 

William  of  Paleme,  2,94L 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Before,  previously. 

"  Er  wel  longe  he  tolde  us /ore  hou  hit  scholde  beo.** 
S(.  Andrew.  37. 

2.  In  the  front  part,  or  that  part  which 
goes  first. 

II.  Naut.  :  In  or  towards  the  parts  of  a 
ship  near  the  bows. 

C.  As  subst. :  An  advantage,  a  help. 

D.  As  adjective : 

I,  Ordinary  Langu/zge : 

1.  In  the  front  or  in  advance  ;  anterior  :  as, 
the /ore  feet  of  a  horse. 

2.  Advanced  in  point  of  time ;  earlier,  an- 
terior, prior ;  as,  the  fore  part  of  the  year  or 
day. 

*  3.  Advanced  in  order  or  series  ;  antece- 
dent :  as,  the /ore  part  of  a  document. 

II,  Naut. :  A  term  expressive  of  the  forward 
portion  of  a  vessel,  or  the  appurtenances  of 
the  said  forward  portion.  It  is  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  aft. 

t  To  the  fore : 

1.  To  the  front. 

2.  Ready  ;  at  hand. 

"If  he  hi:s  not  me  to  Wic  fore  to  pi-ove  what  I  said, 
he  can  do  nothing."— Lever :  The  Daltons,  ch.  xxiv. 

3.  Still  snn'iving,  alive. 

"That  the  said  Lord  John,  after  the  death  of  his 
said  father,  being  to  the  fore."— Act  Pari.  (1371),  Yindic 
of  Robert  III. 

fore-and-aft,  a. 

Naut. :  A  term  denoting  the  whole  lengtli 
of  a  ship,  from  stem  to  stem. 

Fore-and-aft  sail : 

Naut. :  A  sail  whose  middle  portion  is  fore- 
and-aft  ;  one  which  is  attached  to  a  spar  or 
stay  in  the  midship  line  of  the  vessel,  and  not 
to  a  yard,  which  is  athwart  ship.    [Sail.] 


bSil,  \)S^;  po^t,  j(^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem; thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.  >tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious.  -sious.  -caous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  del. 
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fore— forecasting 


*  fore  -  arson,  *  fore-arsoun,  •  for- 
arsoun,  s.    The  saddle-bow. 

"  On  ys  stede  ful  the  dent,  bysiile  the /oramouv ." 
A'ir  Ferumbras,  3,o85. 

fore-beam,  s. 

Wcov.  :  The  breast-beam  of  a  loom. 

fore-boot,  s.  A  boot  or  box  iu  the  fore- 
part of  a  carriage. 

fore-cabin,  s.  A  cabin  for  itassengers  in 
the.  fore-part  of  a  ship,  having  inferior  accom- 
modation to  that  of  the  aft  or  saloon  caliin. 

fore-carriage,  c. 

Vehicles:  The  forward  part  of  the  running 
gear  of  a  four-wlieeled  veliicle.  The  fore- 
wlietds,  ax^^  and  hounds  ;  with  or  without 
the  pole  and  the  perch. 

*  fore-covert,  s       The  same  as  Fore- 

FENCi;  (q-v.). 

fore-edge,  s.  The  front  edge  of  a  book 
or  a  folded  slieet ;  in  contradistinction  to  the 
back,  which  is  folded,  and  liolds  the  stitching. 

fore-end,  s. 

1.  Tlie  front  part. 

"  In  the/ore-iind  of  it,  which  was  towards  him,  grew 
asmatl  green  branch  of  palui." — Bacon, 

2.  The  earlier  part. 

"I  have  lived  an  honest  freedom;  paid 
More  piom  debts  to  Heaven,  than  in  all 
The/ore-end  of  my  time," 

SJiakesp. :  Cymheline,  iii.  3. 

"^  fore-fence,  s.  A  defence  or  protection 
in  front. 

fore  -hammer,  s.  A  sledge-hammer, 
working  alternately  or  in  time  with  the  hand- 
hammer. 

"^  fore-imagine,  v.t.    To  imagine  or  con- 

cei^■e  beforehand. 


fore-palate,  *. 

Aiiat.  :  The  anterior  part  of  the  palate. 

"  A  lai-gev  portion  of  the  tongue's  surface  being 
brought  into  contact  witli  the  fore-palate."— fieames : 
Com.)/.  Gram.  Aryan  Lang,  of  Jiulia  (1872),  vol.  i,, 
ch.  iv.,  p.  32G. 

fore-piece,  s. 

Sa'hl. :  Tlie  flap  attached  to  the  fore-part  of 
a  side-saddle,  to  guard  the  rider's  dress, 

"  fors-plan,  v.t.  To  plan  or  devise  be- 
fore! i  and. 

fore-plane,  s. 

Carp.  &  Join.:  The  fir.st  jilane  used  after 
the  .saw  and  axe.  It  is  intermediate  in  length 
and-  application  between  a  jack-plane  and  a 
snjoothing-plane. 

fore-plate,  &■.    (See  the  compound. ) 

Fmr-ph'tc  bit : 

Mrfall.  :  A  piece  of  liard  white  cast  iron  let 

into  the  front  of  the  puddling-furnaee.  (Weale,) 

"  Over  ihe  fore-2thite  bittha  ijuddler  works  his  tools, 

and  there  is,  necessarily,  great  wear  of  the  iron  ou 

that  part."— /"ere.!/. 

"^  fore-possessed,  a. 

1.  Held  in  possession  beftjre. 

2.  Preoccupied  ;  prepossessed. 

"To  the  satisfaction  of  any  rational  man,  not  ex- 
tremely  fore-posscsscd  with  prejudice," — Sanderson. 

fore-raUe,  s. 

Shij'huild.  :  So  much  of  tlie  forward  part  of 
a  vessel  as  overhangs  the  keel. 

fore-sliot,  s.  The  lirst  portion  that  oonies 
over  in  distillation  of  low  wines.  It  is  a  milky 
liquid,  and  abounds  in  fns'el  oil. 

fore-sight,  s. 

1,  A  sight  forward  at  tlie  levelling-staff  or 
tlirough  the  sights  of  the  circumfcrentor. 

2.  The  muzzle-sight  of  a  gun. 

*fore,  ^vore,  s.     [A.S.  for;  O.  H.  Ger./dra; 
M.  H.  Ger.  viiore.] 
1.  A  way,  a  road,  a  journey. 

"  Heo  nomen  heore  wore  into  thas  kinges  bure.' 


2.  An  example. 


Layamon,  ii.  147. 


"  In  such  wise  folwe  him  and  his /ore." 

Chaucer :   C.  T.,  5,689. 

for©-,  "  foir-,  jire/.  [Fore,  ndy.]  A  prefix  much 
used  in  composition,  with  the  force  of  priority 
in  point  of  time,  order,  rank,  importance. 
[For-,  pre/.] 


"  fore-ac-quaint,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
ac'iuai'nt  (q.v.).]  To  acquaint  beforehand  ;  to 
make  acquainted  before, 

"  Foreacqu.tint  thyself  with  muses,  thickets,  and 
burrows." —  Ward :  Sermons,  p.  G7. 

*  fbre-ad-mon-ish,  v.t.  [Pref.  forp-,  and 
Eng.  admonish  (q.v.),]     To  admonish  or  warn 

beforehand. 

*  fbre-ad-vi§e',  v.t.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 

advise  (q.v.).]     To  advise  beforehand. 

"  Thus  to  have  said. 
As  you  were  for  eadvised  liad  touched  his  spirit." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

fore-al-lege',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  allege 
(q.v.).]     To  allege,  state,  or  cite  before. 

*  fore-ap-point',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
appoin't  (q.v.),  J  To  appoint,  set,  or  order  be- 
forehand. 

f  ore-ap-polnt'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng."  ap-pointinent  l<i.y.).]  A  previous  aj)- 
pointment ;  preordination. 

fore-arm',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  arm,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  arm  or  provide  for  attack  or  de- 
fence before  the  time  of  need. 

"  Kb  forearma  his  care 
With  rules  to  push  his  tortmie  or  to  bear." 

Drydeii :   Virgil;  .£neid_\i.  1,233. 

fo're-arm,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  arm,  s. 
(q.v.).] 

AnoA.  :  The  anterior  part  of  the  arm,  consist- 
ing of  two  bones,  the  external  one  called  the 
radius,  and  tlie  internal  one  the  ulna  (q,v.). 
"  The  bones  of  the  forearm,  are  also  remarkable  for 
their  lightness  and  elasticity;  and  they  move  freely 
not  only  on  the  humerus,  but  on  each  other." — Todd 
&  Bowman  :  Phyi.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  148. 

fb're-bay,s.  [Pref. /are-,  and  Eng.  &a^  (q.v.).] 
Hydraul. :  A  reservoir  or  conductor  between 
a  mill-race  and  a  water-wheel.  Tiie  discharg- 
ing-end  of  a  head  or  mill-race.  The  term  is 
the  equivalent  of  penchute  or  penstock,  but  is 
used  especially  in  regard  to  water-wheels, 
which  receive  and  discharge  water  at  their 
peripheries,  such  as  the  under-shot,  over-shot, 
breast,  and  flutter-wheels. 

f  6're-bears,  s.    [Forbeae,  5.] 

*  fore -be-lief,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
belief  {(^.v.).']     Previous  belief. 

*  f ore-birth,  "^  for-birtb,  *  for-burthe, 

s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  birth  (q.v.).] 

1.  Priority  in  birth  ;  birthright. 

"  Forburthe,  he  seide,  what  serueth  me  ? " 

Cursor  Mundi,  3,545. 

2.  The  first  born. 


*  fo 're-bit, "  for-bete,  s.    [Eng. /ore,  and  bit.'] 

Dot. :  The  Uevil's-bit  Scabious  (Scabiosa 
succlsa).     (Cotgrave.) 

*^  fo're-bit-ten,   a.      [Eng.  fore,   and  bitten.] 
Bitten  on  the  fore  part. 

forebltten-more,  s. 

Bot. :  Scabiosa  succisa.  [Forebit.]  More  = 
root,  and  Forebitten  more  =  bitten-ofl'  root. 
(Britten  &  Holland.)    [More,  s.] 

*  fore-bode',  s.     [Forebode,  v.]    A  forebod- 
ing, presage,  or  prognostication. 

"There  is  upon  many  forebodes  .  .  .  one  great  fate 
tocomeupontheChurcliof  Chviat."— Goodwin:  yVorkji, 
vol.  ii.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  72. 

fore-bode',    v.t.  &  i.     [Fret  fore-,  and  Eng. 
bode  (q.v.).J 

A.  TraTisitii'e : 

1.  To  bode  beforehand ;  to  foretell  ;  to 
prognosticate  ;  to  predict,  to  portend.  (Gener- 
ally said  of  some  ill  or  calamity.) 

"Though  no  new  ills  can  ha  foreboded  then." 

Cowley :  Isaiah  xxxiv. 

2.  To  feel  a  presentiment  of  ;  to  foreknow  ; 
to  be  prescient  of. 

"This  hour  we  part  1— my  heart  foreboded  this." 
Byron  •  Corsair,  i.  14. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  prognosticate,  to  foretell  or  predict, 
generally  of  ill. 

"  With  thesQ  foreboding  words  restrains  their  hate." 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  .-Eneid  iii.  470. 

2.  To  be  prescient ;  to  foreknow  ;  to  feel  a 
secret  sense  of  something  to  come,  generally 
ill. 

"  For  she  it  was, — 'twas  she  who  wrought 
Meekly  yf it\\  foreboding  thought." 

Wordsioorth  :  White  Doe  of  Jiylstnne,  c.  iL 


*  fore  -  bode'  -  ment,  s.  [Eng,  forebode ; 
-ment.]  Tlie  act  ol"  foreboding,  prognosticat- 
ing, or  foreknowing. 

fore-bod'-er,  s.     [Eng.  forebod{e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  forebodes,  prognosticates,  or 
foretells ;  a  prognosticator. 

"  A.  crow  that  had  ohserved  the  raven's  manner  and 
way  of  delivering  his  predictions,  sets  up  lor  a  fore- 
bodcr." — L' Estrange:  Fables. 

2.  One  who  foreknows  or  is  prescient. 

fore-bod'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Fore- 
bo  d.e,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  j4s  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  A  prognostication,  prescience, 
or  secret  sense  of  some  ill  to  come. 

".  .  .  took  their  seats  with  reluctance  and  with 
many  a&d.  forebodings." — Macaulay  :  Mist.  Eng.,  eli.  vi. 

fore-bod'-ing-l^^,  adv.  [Eng.  foreboding; 
-ly.]  In  a  foreboding  manner  ;  witli  prognos- 
tications or  presages. 

fb're-bod-y,  s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  body.] 
Naut.  :  The  fore  part  of  a  ship,  from  the 
mainmast  to  the  stem. 

fo're-bdw,    s       [Pref.   fore-,    and    Eng.   bow 
(2),  s.] 
Saddlery :  The  pommel  or  horn  of  a  saddle. 

fb're-bdw-line,   ;..      [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
bowline  (q.v.).] 
Naut.  :  The  bowline  of  the  foresail. 

fb're-brace,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  brace 
(q.v.).] 

Is'aut.  :  A  rope  applied  to  the  fore  yard-arm 
to  shift  the  position  of  the  sail. 

fb're-broads,  s.  x>l.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The 
milk  which  is  first  drawn  from  a  cow  when  she 
is  milked ;  beestings. 

*  fbre-biit'-tock,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
buttock  (q.v.).]     The  breast. 

"  Now  her  forebuttacTcs  to  the  navel  hare." 

awift.  Pope  &  Arbuthnot ;  MiiCell.  iv.  222. 

*  fo're-buy-er,   *  fore-by-ar,   s.      [Pref. 

fore-,  and  Eng.  buyer.]    A  forestaller, 

fore-by',  prep.  &  adv,    [Forby.] 

fore-cast',  *  for-kast,  v.t.  »&  i.  [Pret.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  aist,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  I,  Lit. :  To  cast  out  or  forth. 

'*  Of  luaghe /iyrtas(  I  am  in  the. 

£.  £ng.  Psalter,  Ps.  xxxi.  Ii. 

IL  Figuratively : 

^  1.  To  scheme,  devise,  or  i:)lan  beforehand. 

"  He  shall  forecast  his  devices  iigainst  the  strong- 
holds."—/>£tnj«f  xi.  24. 

2.  To  foresee  ;  to  divine  ;  to  presagffe  ;  to 
calculate  beforehand. 

"  He  gives 
The  beds  the  trusted  treasure  of  their  seeds. 
Forecasts  the  future  whole." 

Covt/jer:  Task,  iii.  651, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  plan,  scheme,  or  devise 
beforehand. 

"  Forecasting  in  what  place 
To  set  upou  them,  what  advanUiged  best." 

Milton  :  tkimson  Agonistes,  254. 

fb're-cast,  s.    [Forecast,  v.] 

*  1.  A  contriving,  planning,  or  devising  be- 
forehand ;  preordination. 

"  He  makes  this  difference  to  arise  from  the  fore- 
cast and  predetermination  of  the  gwla."~ Addison  :  Oh 
Ancient  Medals. 

2.  Foresight  of  consequences,  and  provision 
against  them  ;  prevision  ;  the  faculty  orjiower 
of  forseeing  consequences. 

"  Alas !  that  Warwick  hod  no  more /orecfiK ; 
But  while  he  thouglit  to  steal  the  single  ten, 
The  King  was  slyly  fingered  from  the  deck." 

SJuikesp. :  a  IJenry  VI.,  v.  1. 

*  fbre-cast'-er,  s.  [Eng.  forecast;  -er.]  One 
who  forecasts,  foresees,  or  makes  provision 
beforehand. 

fore-cast' -iug,  «-.  &  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
casting.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Foreseeing,  farsighted. 

"  The  Emperor  is  too  wise  and  forecasting  a  prince, 
either  to  fall  out  with  Germany  or  the  Pope." — 
Asi-ham :  Letter,  in  Works  (1865),  i.  279. 

B.  As  subst. :  Tlie  act  of  one  who  forecasts ; 
provision  against  consequences. 

"The  witty  hnien.cioi\s,  forecastinges  .  .  .  and  other 
laborious  afl'airsof  Auselnie." — Bale  :  English  Votaries, 
pt.  ii. 


^te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^1,  father;  we,  wet,  here,   camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sj^rian.     sa,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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[Pref-  fore-,  and 


foreci^tle  (pron.   by   sailors    fok'-sel),  s. 

[Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  castle  (q.v.).] 
NoAdical : 

1.  In  flush-decks ;  a  part  of  the  upper  deck 
forward  of  tlie  after  fore-shroud. 

2.  A  short  upiier  deck  forward.  Formerly 
raised  like  a  castle  to  command  the  enemy's 
decks.    A  top-gallaTit  forecastle. 

3.  A  forward  part  of  the  space  below  decks 
for  the  seamen  in  merchant-ships. 

"The  suiwrstltiona  of  the  forecastle."— Macaiilaj/ : 
Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xxv. 

forecastle -deck,  s. 

Naut.:  [Forecastle  (2)]. 

fb're-cS.t-harp'-ing§,  s.pl 
Eng.  catharpiTogs  (q.v.).] 
Naut.:  [Catharpings]. 

*  fd're-9ha9e,~s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng,  chace 
<q.v.).]     A  hunt  or  pursuit. 

"  Not  a  man  Bustaiued 
The/orec?tace  nor  the  after-fight." 

Chapman  :  Jlomer ;  Iliad  xvii.  6S7. 

fore-9hd§'-en,  *  for-chos-en,  a.  [Pref. 
fore-,  and  Eng.  c/wsen.]  Chosen  Ijeforehand  or 
before ;  pre-elected. 

"Sche  was  forchosen  from  the  begynnyoge  of  the 
'wotl<L"~-3laujtdeville,  p.  132. 

^  fbre-fit'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  cited.] 
Cited  or  quoted  before  or  above  ;  already  cited. 
"There  were  many  other  articles,  which  I  forbear  to 
insert  particularly,  because  they  are  of  leas  importance 
than  the  forecited." — Clar&ndon  :  lieligion  £  Policy, 
ch.  ix. 

fbre-clo^e',  *  for-close,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
forclos,  pa.  par.  of  forclorre  =  to  shut  out :  for 
=  Lat.  foris  =  out  of  doors,  outside  ;  clorre  = 
Ijat.  ctaudo  =  to  shut.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  I,  Ordinary  Language 

1.  To  shut  out  or  up ;  to  preclude ;  to  ex- 
clude ;  to  block  out. 

"The  wfties  heing  foreclosed  by  the  enemy."— CoW- 
inge ;  Ctesar,  p.  66. 

2.  To  bar,  to  hinder,  to  stop. 

"Such  an  impeachment  as  iMnfnreclQse  the  bands  of 
the  Court."— 5(a(c  Trials :  Ed.  Fitzttarris. 

II,  Law:  To  foreclose  a  mortgager  (commonly 
but  improperly  written  inm-tgage)  is  to  cut  him 
off  from  his  equity  of  redemjitiou  of  the  mort- 
gaged property. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  mortgagee  may  either  com- 
pel the  sale  of  the  estate,  in  order  to  get  the  whole  of 
his  money  immediately  ;  or  else  call  (upon  the  mort- 
gager to  i-edeem  his  esliate  presently,  or,  in  default 
thereof,  to  be  for  ever  foreclosed  from  redeeming  the 
aame ;  that  is,  to  lose  his  equity  of  redemption,  with- 
out possibility  of  s&c&W."  —  Blackxtone :  Comment., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  10. 

B.  Intransitive : 

Law :  To  foreclose  a  mortgager  (or  mortgage). 

fore-clOj^'-iire,  s.     [Eng. /orcZos(e) ,-  -ure.] 
Law:  Tlie  act  or  process  of  foreclosing  a 
mortgage. 

"It  is  accordingly  usual  to  give  the  mortgaj^ee  n 
power  of  sale,  which  indeed  ia  now,  unless  expressly 
excluded,  incident  to  every  mortgage,  whereby  he  may 
realize  his  security  much  more  conveniently  than  by  a 
foreclosure"— Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii,,  ch.  10. 

*  fore-come',  *for-coine,  v.t.     [Pref.  fore, 

and  Eng.  come  (q.v.).]      To  come  before,  to 
anticipate. 

"  Kia  up,  Laverd,  forcom^e  him  swa." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter;  Ps.  xvi.  13. 

*  fo're-cdni-er,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  comer.] 
An  ancestor,  a  forefather. 

"Those  men  wIioul  our  forecnmers  found  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard."  —  Hepworth  Dixon :  New  America, 
«h.  vi. 

*  fore-cdn-feive',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
conceive  (q.v.).]  To  conceive  or  imagine  be- 
forehand. 

"*  fbre-Gon-clii'de,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
conclude  (q.v.).]  To  conclude,  settle,  or  agree 
on  previously. 

"They  held  the  same  confederation  foreconcluded  by 
Alired.''— Daniel :  Hist.  Englund,  p.  12. 

*  fore-cdn-demn'    (demn   as   dem),  v.t. 

fPref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  condemn  (q.v.).]   To  con- 
demn beforehand. 

"  Forecofidemn  his  adversary  in  the  iii\*:."— Milton  : 
Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  p.  loa. 

f  o're-COUTSe,  5.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  course, 
s.]     [Course,  B.  7  (2).] 
Naut. :  Tlie  same  a.s  Foresail  (q.v.). 


fb're-COUrt,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  court 
(q.v.).]  A  front  court ;  the  court  in  front  of 
a  house. 

"  An  entry  nnd.  forecourt oi  gatehouse."— i".  Holland  : 
Camden,  p,  815. 

^  fbre-coV-er,  *  for-cov-«r,  v.t.  [Pref. 
fore-,  and  Eng.  cover  (q.v.).]  To  cover  in 
front ;  to  cover  over. 

■'  She  forecoveride  the  nakid  of  the  nak."— irj/c^i^e; 
Genesis  xxvii.  16, 

fbre'-crSg,  s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  crag  (3), 
s.  (q.v.).  j     The  anterior  part  of  the  throat. 
"They  made  diligent  search  about  her,  and  founrl 
the  enemies  mark  to  be  in  her /ore-craff.  or  fore-part  of 
her  throate."—iV^ewe8 /ro/n  Scotland  (1591). 

"  fore-date',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  date 
(q.v.).]  To  antedate ;  to  date  before  the  true 
time. 

fo're-day,  s.  [Pref. /ore-,  and  Eng.  (?»?/.]  That 
part  of  the  day  which  elapses  from  breakfast- 
time  till  noon. 

"The  settin  moon  shone  even  in  their  faces,  and  he 
8»w  them  as  weel  as  it  had  huea.  foreday." — Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck,  i.  18. 

*  fbre-deal',  ""  fore-dele,  ^.  [Fordel.]  An 
advantage. 

"At  lestwise  this  foredele  Ihaas.'—Udal:  Apoph. 
of  Erasmus,  p.  157. 

fb're-deck,  5.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  deck 
(q.v.).] 

Naut. :  The  fore  or  front  part  of  the  deck 
or  of  the  ship. 

"I  to  the  foredeck  went;  and  thence  did  look 
For  rocky  Seylla." 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  Odyssey. 

*  fbre-de-cree',  v.i.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
decree  (q.v.).]     To  preordain. 

"God  had /oredecreed  to  make  itHisowneworke."— 
Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p,  162. 

*  fore-deem',  *  fore-deme,  v.i.  &  t.  [Pref. 
fore-,  and  Eng.  deem  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  j  udge  or  know  beforehand ; 
to  anticipate  ;  to  foretell. 

"Which  could  guess  and /orerfccm  of  things  past, 
present,  and  to  come." — Bettevu  Tcgtametit. 

B,  Trans.  ;To  presage,  to  forebode. 

"  It  was  more  standing  with  hunmnitee  and  geutle- 
nesse  to  hope  the  best  then  to  foredeme  the  worste."— 
Udal:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p,  320. 

^' f bre-de-^ign  {g  silent),  v.t.    [Pref.  fore-, 

and  Eng.  dssign,  v.  (q.v.).]     To  design,  plan, 

or  devise  beforehand. 

'_'  All  the  steps  of  the  growth  and  vegetation  both  of 
animals  and  plants,  have  been  foreseen  and  forede- 
Signed  by  the  wise  Author  of  nature."— C/iej^ne.    u 


*  f  ore-de-ter'-mine, 

Eng.  deter^nine  (q.v.).] 
or  appoint  beforehand. 


v.t.     [Pref.  fore-,  and 
To  determine,  settle, 


*  f  bre-dis-po'^e,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
dispose  (q.v.).]  To  disi-iose  or  settle  before- 
hand. 

■'King  James  hatl  by  promise  foredisposed  the  place 
on  the  Bishop  of  Meath."—PuUer  :  Church  History. 

*  fbre-d6',  (l),  v.t.    [Fordo.] 

"^^  f  bre-do'  (2),  v.t.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  do 
(q-v.).]     To  do  beforehand  or  previously. 
"To  obtain  of  the  Lord  forgiveness  of  our /oredwie 
aina.  —Bale  :  Select  Works,  p.  6". 

^'  fore-done',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Foredo  (2),  v.] 

^  fore-doom'  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
doom,  V.  (q.v.).]  To  doom,  decree,  or  appoint 
beforehand  ;  to  predestinate. 

"  The  i>e\i  foredoomed  to  aid  the  mental  throes 
Of  brains  that  labour,  big  with  verse  or  prose  " 
Byron  :  English  Bards  A  Scotch  Bevieioers. 

*  f  b're-do6m,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  doom, 
s.  (q.v.).]     Previous  doom  or  judgment. 

*  f b're-dobr,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  door 
(q.v.).]  The  door  in  the  front  of  a  house  ;  a 
front-door,  as  opposed  to  the  back-door. 

"Carried  through  along  entrance  to  the /or^'dfjor  "— 
Richardson:  Sir  C.  Orandison,  i.  248. 

forcehlre.]     An  an- 


*  f b're-el-der,  s.    [Dan. 
cestor ;  a  forefather. 

fb're-end,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  end.]  The 
begmmng;  as,  the  fore-end  of  harvest. 

fb're-faim,  a.    [Forfairn.] 

fbjre-fla-ther,  "*  fore-fa-dre,  *  fore-fa- 
der, s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  father  (q.v.)  ; 
JJut.  voorvader;  Ger.  vorvater  ;  Icel.  forfadhir  1 
An  ancestor ;  one  who  in  any  degree  of  as- 


bSU,b^;  poiit,Jb^l; 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan. 


cending  genealogy  precedes  another  ;  usually 
spoken  of  in  a  remote  degree. 

"  To  cheer  the  nide  forefathers  of  mankind." 

Coiffper  :  Conversation,  454. 

TT  Crabh  thus  discriminates  between  fere- 
father,  ancestor,  sm^.  progenitor :  "  Ancestor  ia 
said  of  those  from  whom  we  are  remotely 
descended.  Forefathers  is  a  partial  and  fa- 
miliar tenn  for  the  preceding  branches  of  any 
family ;  progenitors  is  a  higher  term  in  the 
same  sense,  applied  to  families  of  distinction : 
we  speak  of  the  forefathers  of  a  peasant,  but 
the  progenitors  of  a  nobleman.  Forefathers  aiid 
progenitors,  but  particularly  the  latter,  is  said 
mostly  of  individuals,  and  respect  the  regular 
line  of  succession  in  a  family ;  ancestors  is  era- 
ployed  collectively  as  well  as  individually, 
and  regards  simply  the  order  of  succession : 
we  may  speak  of  the  ancestors  of  a  nation,  as 
well  as  of  any  particular  person."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*fbre-feel',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  feel 
(q.v.).]  To  feel  beforehand  ;  to  be  prescient 
of;  to  feel  as  if  by  presentiment. 

"  The  great  aeaforefeels  winds 
That  both  ways  murmur," 

Chapman:  Hmner;  Iliad xiv.  13, 

*  fbre-feel'-ing,  s.  [Pref,  fore-,  and  Eng. 
feeling  (q.v.).]  A  premonitory  feeling ;  a  feel- 
ing in  anticipation. 

fbre-fend',  *  for -fend,  *  for- fend- en, 

*  for-fend-yn,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  fore-  (i),  and 
Eng.  fend  =  defend.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  forbid. 

"  Thi  shreude  woordis /or/CTid^n  that."-Vo6  xv. 

2.  To  avert,  to  keep  off,  to  ward  off.  - 

"  IVhich  peril  God  forfend  I " 

Shakesp.  :  3  Henry  VL,  ii.  1, 

B.  Intrans. .-  To  avert  or  keep  off  evil ;  to 
forbid. 

"Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord ;  Gloster  is  dead." 
"  Marry,  Oodforefend/" 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  iii.  2, 

*  f  b're-f  ight  {gh  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-  =for, 
and  Eng,  fight.]  [Forfought.]  To  take  ex- 
ercise so  as  to  weary  oneself. 

"  All  these  noble  gentlemen  may /orefijM  themselves 
m  our  excellent  fields."— ifercitr.  Caled.  (1661),  p.  21. 

■^  fb're-f igh-ter  (gh  silent),  *  for-fight-ere, 

*  for-fyght-ere,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
flghUr  (q.v.),]  One  who  fights  in  front  of  or 
defends  another. 

"  He  shal  sende  to  them  a  saueour  and  a.forJightere." 
—Wycliffe  :  Isaiah  xix.  20. 

fb're-f in-ger,  *  fore-fyng-ur,  s.  [Pref. 
fore-,  and  Eng.  finger  (q.v.).]  The  finger  next 
to  the  thumb  ;  the  first  or  index  finger. 

"  An  agate  stone 
On  the  forefinger  of  an  alderman." 

Shakesp.  :  Eomeo  &  Juliet,  I.  4. 

■^  fb're-f  it,  v.t.      [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng /tt,  v. 
(q.v.).]    To  make  fit  or  prepare  beforehand. 
"Such  as    .    .    .  forefit  themselves  never  the  more 
carefully. '—  Ward  :  Sermons,  p.  54. 

*  fb're-flow,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  jlow 
(q.v.).]     To  flow  before. 

fb're-foot,  s.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  foot  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit. :  One  of  the  anterior  feet  of  a  quad- 
ruped or  multiped. 

"  He  ran  fiercely,  and  smote  at  Heliodorua  with  his 
forefeet.  —2  Maccabees  iii.  25. 

*2.  Fig.:  The  hand.     (Said  in  contempt.) 
"  Give  me  thy  fist,  thy/oj-<'/oo(  to  me  give," 

Shakesp. :  Henry  I'.,  ii.  l. 

II.  Ship-lmild. :  The  forward  end  of  a  ves- 
sel's keel,  on  which  the  stem-post  is  stepped. 

*  fb 're-form,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  form 
(q.v.).]    To  form,  plan,  or  prepare  beforehand. 

"  Noforeformed  evasions  or  contrivances  for  escape  " 
—H.  Brooke:  Pool  ofQttality,  i.  176. 

fb're-ft-ont,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  front 
(q.v.).]  The  front  or  foremost  part  or  posi- 
tion :  as,  of  a  building,  a  battle,  &c. 

*  fb're-game,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  game 
(q.v.).]    A  first  game  or  plan. 

^  f  b're-gate  (1),  *  foir-gait,  s.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  gate  (q.v.).]  The  high  or  open 
street. 

*  fb're-gate  (2),  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  gate 
(q.v.).]    A  front  gate  ;  an  entrance  gate. 

"  As  on  the  only  key  of  Kes-ven's  foregate." 

Davies  :  Muse  s  Tears,  p.  15. 


cat.  ceU,  chorus,  chin,  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  aj;  expect.  Xenophon.  exist. 
-tion,-sion  =  shun:-tion,-jlon  =  zhun.    -tious. -sious, -cious 


ph  =  f. 
shiis,    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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foreganger— foroignize 


Cowper :  Charity,  150. 


fo're-g^g-er,  *  for-gang-er,  s.  [Pref. 
/ore,  and  Eng.  ganger  (q..v.).] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  goes  before  or 
precedes  another. 

"  Alfl  anticrlBt  lyma  and  tiU/orgartfferg."  ' 

Hampoie :  Pricke  of  Consnience,  4,151. 

2.  Na%t. :  A  short  rope  grafted  on  to  the 
harpoon,  to  which  the  rope  is,  bent. 

f O're-gift,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  gift  (q. v.).  ] 
Law :  A  premium  paid  by  a  lessee  when 
taking  his  lease. 

fore-go'  (1),  *  for-go,  *  for-gan,  *  for-ga, 

*for-gon,  *  for -goon,  v.t.  &  i.     [a.S. 
forgdn;  0.  H,  Ger.  fargangan,fargdn.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1,  To  part  with ;  to  give  up  ;  to  resign ;  to 
renounce  ;  to  relinquish  voluntarily, 

*'  What  has  he  left  that  he  can  jet  forego  f ' 

*2.  To  lose. 

"Heo  for  hunger  had  forgone  hir  wit  and  ek  hor 
mende."  Sir  Ferumbras,  2,688. 

*  3.  To  leave,  to  quit. 

"  AJc  mon  the  his  lond  hafde/orffan." 

Layamon,  ii.  505, 

*  B.  Inirans. :  To  give  up ;  to  forbear. 

"  He  may  not  forgoon  that  he  nas  jalouB." 

Chaticer:  C.  T.,  9,959. 

*  for© -go'  (2),  *for-gan.  v.i.  &  t.  [Pref. 
fore-,  and  Eng,  go  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  go  before ;  to  go  or  pass 
by.  (Obsolete  except  in  the  pa.  par.  foregone, 
and  the  pr.  par.  foregoing.) 

"This  foregoing  remark  gives  the  reaaon  why  imita- 
tion pleases.— Z>ry(ic'n;  Dufresnoy. 

B.  Trans. :  To  go  before,  to  precede. 

"  Milthe  and  aothiness  sal  forgan  thi  face." 

E.  Evg.  Psalter  ;  Ps.  Ixx.vviii.  15. 

f6re-g6'-er(l),s.  [Eng./are?o(l);  -er.]  One  who 
foregoes,  relinquishes,  or  renounces  anything. 

f  ore-go'-er  (2),  *  for-go-er,  *  for-go-ere, 

5.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng,  goer  (q.v.).] 

1.  One  who  goes  before  or  precedes  another ; 
an  ancestor. 

"  When  iTither  from  onr  acta  we  them  derive 
Than  onr  foregoers."     Shakesp. :  Alts  Well,  ii.  8. 

*  2.  A  royal  purveyor.    (WJiarton.) 

fore-go'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Forego  (2),  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adj.  :  Going  before ;  preceding  in 
point  of  time  or  place, 

"  Wm  man  (frail  always)  made  more  frail 
Than  in  foregoing  years  ?  " 

Cowper:  Bill  of  Mortality  (i1i7). 

f  o're-gone  (gone  =  g^n),  pa.  par,  or  a. 
[Forego  (2),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Gone  before  ;  past ;  preceding. 

2.  Determined  or  settled  before ;  predeter- 
mined: as,  a,  foregone  conclusion. 

*  f  6re-grand'-fa-ther,  s.  [Pref.  fore,  and 
Eng.  grandfatlier  (q'v.),]    Great-grandfather, 

"The  pursuer  libelled  hla  interest  as  heir,  at  least 
apparent  heirtohia  fore-grandfather." — SpotUwode, 
Suppl.,  Dec,  (1630),  p.  179. 

*  fiire-grand'-sire,  foir-grand-schir,  s. 

[Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  grand-sire.] 

1,  An  ancestor. 

"  To  the  foraalds  peraones  aboneuamit,  thair  fathers, 
guidahlrs,  grandshirs,  foirgrandschirs,  or  any  Tthers 
thair  predicessora  of  the  lather  or  mother  sytde." — 
Act.  C/ias.  I.  (ed.  1814),  v.  64 

2.  A  predecessor.    (Used  in  a  moral  sense.) 

"  Frere  Mai-tlne  Laater  your  folrgrandschir  x>aased 
mair  cannelle  to  vorke,  and  did  deny  that  euer  S. 
James  vrait  ane  epistle," — Sicol  Burne,  F.  62  b, 

f  6're  -  ground,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
ground  (q.v.).]  The  part  of  a  landscape  which 
lies,  or  expanse  of  a  picture  which  seems  to 
lie,  nearest  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  or  in 
Itont  of  the  figures  ;  the  front. 

"A/orcffroiwid  black  with  stones  and  slags," 

Tennyson  :  Palace  of  Art,  81. 

*  fore-guess',  *for-gess.  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng,  guess  (q.v.),  J  To  guess  beforehand ; 
to  conjecture. 

"  Bi  forgessing  grete  yuels  to  comyijge  on  it  sUf ." — 
Wycliffe:  tViat^owi  xvii.  10,    (Margin.) 

fore-h&nd,  *.  &  a.  [Pref.  fwer,  and  Eng. 
hand  (q.v,),] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  That  part  of  a  horse  which  is  before 
the  rider. 


*  II,  Figuratively : 

1.  The  chief  or  best  part, 

"  The  sinew  and  the  forehand  of  our  host." 

Shakesp. :  Troilua  <t  Cresslda,  1  8, 

2.  Advantage,  preference. 

"  Such  a  wretch 
Hath  the  forehand  and  vantage  of  a  king." 

Shakeap, :  Henry  V.,  iv.  I. 

*  B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Done  before  the  usual  or  regular  time; 
anticipative ;  done  or  given  in  advance. 

"  You'll  say  she  did  embrace  me  ae  a  huabaud. 
And  so  extenuate  i\i^  forehand  sin." 

Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Jfothing,  Iv.  1. 

2.  Forward  ;  first  in  order. 

1[  To  be  to  the  forehand  wi'  any  one  :  To  get 
the  start  of  any  one.  (Applied  both  to  time 
and  to  any  advantage  obtained  over  another.) 
(Scotch.) 

forehand-rents,  s.pl.  A  premium  given 
by  a  lessee  at  the  time  of  taking  his  lease,  It 
is  called  also  a  foregift  or  income,  or  often 
simply  a  fine. 

"  Entering  at  Whitsunday,  the  first  year'a  rent  be- 
comes payable  at  the  first  Martinmas,  only  six  months 
after.  The  aboye  mode  of  payment  is  termed  forerent 
OT  forefiand-rent." — Agr.  Surv.  of  Berw.,  p.  HI. 

fo're-h^nd-ed,  a.    [Eng.  forehand  ;  -ed.] 

1.  Early,  timely,  seasonable ;  done  or  used 
in  good  time. 

"If  by  thus  doing  you  have  not  secured  your  time 
by  an  early  and  forehanded  care,  yet  be  sure,  by  a 
timely  diligence,  to  redeem  the  time."-  Taylor. 

2.  Formed  in  the  forehand  or  foreparts. 

' '  He's  a  substantial  true-bred  beast,  bravely  fore- 
ha,'nd€d."—Dryden :  Dvfresnoy. 

3.  In  good  or  comfortable  circumstances ; 
well  off.    (Atnerican.) 

for'e-head,    *  fore -bed,      *  for -heed, 
*fore-hede,  *  for-hevede,  s.    [A.S.  for- 

hedfod;  O.  'FTi8.farahaved,forhafd;  M.  H.  Ger. 
vorhoubet;  Dut.  voorhoofd;  Ger.  vorhawpt.] 

I.  Lit. :  That  part  of  the  face  which  reaches 

from  the  eyes  upwards  to  the  hair  ;  the  brow. 

"Among  the  crowd  of  silent  members  appeared  the 

majestic  ,TO-eftead  and  pensive  face  of  Isaac  Nevvton," 

— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  x, 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  top. 

"  An  oak  whose  roots  by  noontide  dew  were  damped, 
And  on  y/ho^e  forehead  inaccessible 
The  raven  lodged  in  safety." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

2.  Impudence,  assurance,  audacity. 

"My  refuter's  forehead  is  stronger  with  a  weaker 
wit."— 5p,  ffall :  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergie,  bk.  i„ 
§3. 

*  forehead-Cloth,  s.  A  band  worn  by 
ladies  to  prevent  wrinkles. 

* fore-head-ed,   a.      [Eng.   forehead;   -ed.] 
Headstrong,  brazen-faced,  impudent, 

"  The  due  planting  of  the  same  in  this  forehea^d 
age." — Beylin:  Bist.  Presbyterians,  p.  278. 

*  for'e-head-less,   a.     [Eng.  forehead;  -less.] 

Brazen,  impudent,  bold. 

"  What  do  our  audacious  and  foreJieadless  swag- 
gerers req.uije?'—JKard;  Sermons,  p.  121. 

*  fore-hear",  v.t.     [Pref  fore-,  and  Eng,  Ttear 

(q,v.).]    To  hear  or  be  told  beforehand. 

*fore-hend',  v.t.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  hend 
(q.v.).]     To  seize  before ;  to  overtake. 

*  fore-hew'  (ew  as  ii),  v.t.     [Pref.  fore-,  and 

Eng.  hew  (q.v.)]     To  hew  or  cut  in  front. 

io 're-hold,  s.  [Pref. /ore-,  and  Eng.  hold((i.v.).'] 
Naut. :  The  front  or  fore  part  of  the  hold  of 
a  ship, 

*  fore-hold'-ing,    «■     [Pref.  fore-,   and  Eng. 

holding  (q.v.). J    A  prediction  ;  a  superstitious 
prognostication ;  ominous  foreboding. 

"How  are  superstitious  men  nagged  out  of  their 

wits  with  the  fancy  of  omens,  foreholdings,  and  old 

wives'  tales !  "—Vhstrange. 

fo're-hood,    s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  hood 
(q-v.).]   ■ 

Ship-build.  :  One  of  the  most  forward  of  the 
outside  and  inside  planks. 

fo're-hook,   ;*.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  hook 
(q.v.).] 

Ship-build. :  A  strengthening  piece  in  the 
stem,  binding  the  bows  together ;  a  breast- 
hook. 

fb're-horse.  s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  horse 
(q.v.).]    The  foremost  horse  in  a  team. 
"  I  ahall  stay  here  the  f or e/iome  to  a  smock." 

Shakesp. :  Alfa  Well  That  Ends  Well,  11.  i. 


for'-eign  {g  sUeut),  *  for-ayne,  •  for-eine, 
*  for-eyn,     *  for-eyne,    *  for-raine, 

a.  &  s.     [Fr,  forain,  from  Low  Lat.  foranem. 
from  Lat.  foras  —  out  of  doors  ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
foraaeo.     The  g  is  excrescent.] 
A.,  As  adjectfive: 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  anotber  conntry  or 
nation  ;  alien  ;  extraneous. 

"  Your  son,  that  with  a  fearful  soul 
Leads  ditacoutented  steps  in  foreign  aoil. 
This  fair  alliance  quickly  shall  call  home-" 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  JII.,  It.  4, 

2.  Strange. 

"Aiforeyn  tbyng  to  me  mak  hittimesse, 
Sauf  oonly  Jnesu." 

Lydgate  :  Minor  Poema,  p,  24ft. 

*  3,  Counterfeit,  dissembled  ;  not  natural  or 
true. 

"  Oraflft  may  ahewe  a-foreyn  apparence," 

Lydgate :  Minor  Poems,  p,  45. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  strangers  or  foreigners. 
"  I  love  the  king,  your  father,  as  youraeH 
With  more  tha.n  foreign  heai-t." 

Shaikesp.  :  Pericles,  Iv.  1. 

*  5,  Strange,  exiled,  excluded ;  kept  at  a 
distance. 

"iTbey  will  not  atick  to  say  you  envied  him  ; 
Kept  him  s.  foreign  man  still :  which  ao  grieved  "hixa. 
That  he  ran  mad  and  died." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  IL  2. 
6.    Remote ;   alien ;  irrelevant ;  having  no 
connection  with. 

"I  must  dissemble. 
And  apeak  a  language /ore/fl-K  to  my  heart." 

Addison:  Cato,  1. 1. 

*  7.  Out  of  doors. 

"  lDto>  chambre /orene  the  gadelyng'gau  wende." 
Robert  of  Olauceater,  p,  810. 

B.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  foreigner ;  a  stranger. 

' '  The  foreyns  alle  alionte 
To  the  kyngfelle  on  kneea,  hia  ijowere  did  tham  loutcL" 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  322. 

2.  A  house  of  office  ;  a  privy. 

"  JojTiynge  to  the  wal1e  of  aforeyne." 
Chaitcer :  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Adrians,  14. 

II.  Law :  A  foreigner  or  alien  living  in  this 
country  is  amenable  to  its  laws  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  native-born  citizen. 

^  For  the  difference  between  foreign  and 
extraneous,  see  Extraneous, 

^  Foreign  Bill  of  Exchange : 

Comm.  dt  Banking :  A  bill  of  exchange  drawn 
or  payable  abroad. 

foreign  -  attachment,  »,  [Attach- 
ment.] 

foreign-built,  u..  Said  of  ships  built  in 
a  foreign  country. 

foreign-enlistment,  s.  The  act  of  en- 
listing in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  a 
foreign  Power.  This  has  been  prohibited  by 
two  Foreign  Enlistment  Acts — viz.,  59  Gen. 
III.,  c.  69,  and  33  and  34  Vict.  c.  90.  Illegal 
building  or  fitting-out  of  ships  for  a  foreign- 
state  during  the  time  of  war,  and  illegal  ex-' 
peditions' against  one  or  other  of  the  com- 
batants are  also  prohibited.  ■ 

Foreign-office,  s. 

Gov.  :  The  department  of  State  through 
which  the  sovereign  communicates  with 
foreign  powers.  A  Secretary  of  State.ig  at  the 
head. 

foreign-plea,  s. 

Law :  A  plea  objecting  to  a  judge  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  not  cognizance  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  suit. 

for'-eign-er  (g  silent),  s.    [Eng.  foreign  ;  -er.] 

1,  Lit. :  A  person  born  in  another  country  ; 
a  native  of  a  foreign  country  ;  an  alien. 

"Solemnly  counselled  their  Sovereign  not  to  em- 
ploy foreigners  in  hia  magazines." — Macaulay  ;  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch,  xix. 

2.  Fig. :  A  stranger  ;  anything  strange. 

"  Joy  is  such  a.  foreigner,' 
So  mere  a  stranger  to  my  thoughts." 

DcTihaTn :  Sophy,  t. 

* for'-eign-i§m,  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  foreign; 
ism.] 

1.  Foreignness. 

2.  A  foreign  idiom  or  custom. 

*  for'-eign-ize  (g  silent),  *for-an-ize,  v.i. 
[Bn^.  foreign;  -ise.]  To  talk  or  act  as  a 
foreigner ;  to  use  foreign  words  or  idioms. 

"  Our  countryman.  Pita,  did  foranize  with  long  liv- 
ing beyond  the  Betia."-~- Euller :  Worthies,  Warurick, 
ii  41T. 


fa.te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wliat^  f^Il,  father ;  we,  -wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  -wore,  'W9lf.  work,  whd.  son ;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Sj^rian.    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*  for'-elgn-nSss  ig  silent),  s.  [Eng.  foreign; 
■Tiess.']  The  quality  %v  state  of  being  foreign  ; 
strangeness  ;  irrelevancy  ;  remoteness.     ' 

"  Let  not  the  foreignnest  of  the  subject  hinder  you 
from  endeavouring  to  aet  me  right."— iocte. 

*  for'-ein,  u.  &  s.    [Foreign,] 

fbre-jud'ge,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  judge 
(q.v.).] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  To  judge  or  form  an  opinion 
about  beforehand. 

"  We  t^allfor^tidge  their  cause."— STate  Trials :  Ed. 
F^Aarria  (1681). 

2.  la/w :  To  expel  from  a  court,  or  strike  off 
the  rolls  for  malpractices  or  non-appearance, 
as  an  attorney. 

*  fore-judg'-er,  5.     [Eng.  forejudg(e);  -,er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  forejudges  or  pre- 


.2.  Law-:  A  judgment  by  which  a  man  is 
deprived  or  put  out  of  the  thing  in  question ; 
a  judgment  of  expulsion  or  banishment. 

^fbre-judg'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  forejudg(e) ; 
-ment]  A  judgment  or  opinion  formed  before- 
hand. 

"  But  seldom  seeue,  for^fudffment  proveth  true." 
Spensef  :  Muiopotmos,  320. 

*  fo're-klng,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  Ung 
Cq.v.).]     A  predecessor  on  a  throne. 

"  The  fierce /oreKnffi  had  clenched  their  pirate  hides 
To  the  bleak  ohurch  doors." 

Tennyson  :  Harold,  iv.  -3. 

fore-know'  (&  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  /ore-,  and 
Eng.  know  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trails. :  To  know  beforehand ;  to  have  a 
prescience  of. 

"  Nor  hath  Jove  given  us  to  forehnow 
When  the  rich  years  of  virtue  shall  aucceed." 

West  :  Pindar  ;  Nmnean  Ode  i. 

B.  Inirans. :  To  have  prescience  or  fore- 
knowledge of  things ;  to  be  prescient. 

"If  I/orekneto, 
Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault." 

Milton:  P. /,.,  iii.  117. 

'^fore-know'-a-ble  (Jc  silent),  a.  [Eng. 
foreknow;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  known 
beforehand;  that  may  be  foreknown. 

"  It  ifl  certainly  /orefmowable  what  they  will  do  in 
such  circumstancea."— jtfbre  ;  IHvine  Dialogues. 

f  ore-know'-er  {k  silent),  s.  [Eng.  foreknow ; 
-er.]  One  who  foreknows  or  has  previous 
knowledge  of  things. 


fore-know'-ing  (k  silent),  pr.  par.,  u,.,  &  5. 
[Foreknow.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  subst. :  Foreknowledge,  prescience. 

"  Which  neither  hia  foreknowing  can  prevent." 
Milton  :  P.  L.,  xi.  773. 

*  f  ore-kn^w'-ing-ljf  (fc  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
forekTiowing ;  -ly.  ]  With  foreknowledge  or  pre- 
science ;  deliberately ;  of  deliberate  purpose. 

"  Who  seetngly  and  foreknowingly  loses  his  liie." — 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

f  ore-knowl'-edge  (fc  silent),  a.  ,  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng,  knowledge  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lcmg. ;  Prescience  ;  knowledge  of  a 
thing  before  it  happens. 


2.  Theol. :  The  prescience  of  God  by  which 
he  is  believed  to  have  foreseen  from  all  eternity 
.every  being  who  should  ever  exist,  and  every 
^incident  in  the  history  of  each,  and  all  future 
events  of  whatever  kind. 

"  Elect  according  to  the  forefmoioledge  of  God  the 
Father."—!  Peter  £  2.     (Ct  also  Acts  ii.  28.} 

fore-known'  (k  silentX  pa-  par.  or  a.  [Fore- 
know.] 

for'-el,  *  for-elle,  5.  [O.  Fr.  forel,  fourrel, 
from  forre,  fourre  =  a  case,  a  sheath ;  Pr. 
fourreau.  ] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lam,g. :  A  case,  a  bag,  a  sack,  a  purse. 

"ForeVe,  to  kepe  yn  a  boke.      FonUus." — Prompt. 
Farv. 
2.  Book-bind. :    A  kind  of  parchment  for 
book  covers. 

*for'-©l.*for'-ell,  v.«.  [Forel,  s.]  To  bind, 
to  cover. 

"  Ab  it  waa  new  forretted  and  fllletted  with  gold."— 
»  Fuller :  Holy  State,  bk.  IM,,  c.  24. 

fo're-land,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  land 
(q.v.)-]' 


I.  OrdiTiary  Language: 

1.  Apiece  of  land  extending  some  distance 
into  the  sea ;  a  promontory ;  a  headland. 

"  As  when  a  ship,  by  skilful  steersman  wrought, 
Nigh  river's  mouth,  or  foreland,  where  the  wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  so  Bteera,  and  shifts  her  sails." 

Milton:  P.  L..  ix.  614. 

2.  A  house  facing  the  street,  asdisting^iished 
from  one  in  a  close  or  alley.    (Scotch.) 

"And  alss  the  actioune  aganis  Alex.  Home  to  wer- 
raud.  kep,  &  defend  to  him  a  foreland  of  aue  tennen- 
ment  liand  in  the  said  Canongate." — Act.  Audit.  A. 
(I486),  p.  149. 

II.  Technically : 

X.  Fort. :  A  space  between  a  fortified  wall 
and  the  moat. 

2.  Hydraul.  Engin.  :  That  portion  of  the 
natural  shore  on  the  outside  of  the  embank- 
ment which,  standing  several  feet  above  low- 
water  mark,  and  having  a  considerable  breadth, 
acts  as  an  advanced  guard  to  the  embankment 
to  receive  the  shock  of  the  waves  and  deaden 
their  force  upon  the  bank. 

*  fore -lay',  v.t.      [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  lay 

(q.v.).]     To  contrive  or  plan  beforehand. 

*  fore  -  lead',  •  for-  lede,  v.t.    [Pref.  fore-, 

and  Eng.  lead  (q.v.).]  To  draw  out  or  for- 
ward ;  to  exalt. 

**  fore  -  lead'- er,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
leader  (q.v.).]  One  who  leads  or  draws  others 
forward  by  his  example. 

"  Thethen  sal  1  forlede  David  horn." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter;  Ps.  cxxxi.  17. 

fo're-leg,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  leg  (q.v.).] 
One  of  the  front  legs  of  an  animaJ,  a  chair,  &c. 

*  fore-lend',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  lend 
(q.v.).]  To  lend  or  give  beforehand;  to  give 
up  entirely. 

"  Afi  if  that  life  to  losse  they  hadforelcnt." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  6. 

*f6re-li'e,  v.i.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  lie 
(q.v.).]     To  lie  in  front. 

"  Knit  with  a  golden  bauldricke,  wMch  forelay 
Athwart  her  snowy  breet." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  29. 

*f6re-Uft',  v.t.  [Pref  fore-,  and  Eng.  lift 
(g.v.).]  To  lift  up  in  front,  to  raise  any  ante- 
rior part. 

"  So  dreadfully  he  towards  him  did  pass, 
Forelifting  up  aloft  his  speckled  breaat." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I,  xi.  15. 

*  f ore-lit'-ter,  v.i.      [Pref.  fore-,   and  Eng. 

litter  (q.v.).]  To  litter  or  bring  forth  prema- 
turely. 

"  As  for^ittering  bitches  wbelp  blind  puppies." 
Stanyhurst :  Virgil.    (Uedic. ) 

ftire'-lock  (1),  s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  lock 

(1)  (q.v.).]  A  cotter  or  aplit-pin  in  the  slot 
of  a  bolt  to  prevent  retraction  ;  a  linch-pin  ;  a 
pin  fastening  the  cap-square  of  a  gun  ;  a  key. 

fore'-lock  (2),  s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  I6ck 

(2)  (q.v.]  The  lock  of  hair  which  grows  from 
the  forepart  of  the  head. 

"  Loose  fly  his  forelock  and  his  ample  mane." 

Cowper  :  Charity,  176. 

TI  To  take  by  the  forelock :  To  seize  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  in  allusion  to  the  pro- 
verb, "Take  Time  by  the  forelock,  for  he  is 
bald  behind." 

"  The  fair  new  forms 
That  float  about  the  threshold  of  an  age  .  .  . 
Are  taken  by  the  forelock." 

Tennyson  :  The  Golden  Fear.  19. 

forelock-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  retained  by  a 
kfey,  gib,  or  cotter  passing  through  a  slot  of 
the  shank. 

forelock-hook,  s. 

Rope-making :  A  winch  or  whirl  in  the 
tackle-block  by  which  a  bunch  of  three  yarns 
is  twisted  into  a  strand. 

fd're-lock,  v.t.  [Forelock,  s.]  To  secure  by 
a  forelock,  as  a  bolt  '' 

*  fore-loofe,  s.    [Furlouoh.] 

*  fore-look',  *for-lok,  *for-loke,  *for- 

luke,  8.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  look,  s.  (q.v.).] 
^Foresight,  providence. 

"OlSQche/orloAcwas  I."  Amjdace,  xxxiv. 

*  fore-look',  v.t.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  look 

(q.v.).]     To  look  forward  or  beforehand. 

*  fore-look'-er,  *  for-look-ere,  s.  [Pref. 
fore-,  andEng.  looker  (q.v.).]  One  who  looks 
after  or  provides  for  another. 

B^f*  ^^^  f°^]f>'>^e  of  hym  that  yeldeth  grace." 
—Wycltffe:  Ecclesiasticus  iii.  34. 


fo're-man,  s.'  [Fref.  fore-,  andEng.  7rutn(q.  v.).] 
The  first  or  chief  man  of  a  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  same  business  or  occupation. 
Specif.  :—     * 

(1)  The  first  or  chief  man  of  a  jury,  who 
acts  as  their  speaker. 

"He  ia  a  very  sensible  man,  ehoots  flying,  and  h^ 
been  several  times /oreTTian  of  the  petty  jury.  —'Addi- 
son :  Spectator,  No.  122. 

(2)  An  overseer,  superintendent,  or  leading 
man  of  a  number  of  hands  engaged  on' works 
of  any  kind. 

fo're-mast,  s.  &a.  [Pref. /ore-,  and  Eng.  mast 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Naut. :  The  mast  nearest  to  the  bow,  in 
vessels  carrying  more  than  one  mast,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  ketch,  whose  forward  mast  is 
the  main,  as  being  the  longer  of  the  two,  the 
after-mast  being  the  mizzen.  The  foremast 
carries  the  foresail  and  foretopsail  yards. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Used  to  denote  a  common 
sailor  ;  one  who  serves  before  the  mast., 

"  The  vulgar  courage  of  a  foremast  man  he  still  re- 
tained."—itfacawtay  .-  Sist.  Bng.,  ch,  xiv. 

*  fore-meant',  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  En^. 
meant.']  Meant  or  intended .  before  ;  premedi- 
tate, deliberate. 

*  fore-melt',  v.t.    [Pref. /ore-,  and  Eng.  lAelt 

(q.v.).]     To  melt  beforehand. 

"  Forennelting  beautle  and  love's. Same  itselfe." 

Chapman  :  Gentleman  Usher,  iv. 

fore-men'-tioned,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
mentioTied.]  Mentioned  or  spoken  of  before; 
already  cited  or  mentioned. 

"  Dacier,  in  the  life  of  Aiirellus,  has  not  taken  notice 
of  the  forementioned  figure  on  the  pillar."— --4  tM<«o«  .' 
On  Italy. 

*  fore-nund',  *  fore-mynd,  v.i.    [Pref./ore- 

and  Eng.  inind  (q.v.).]    To  design,  \o  plan. 

"  Neaver  I  foremynded  for  toe  slip  in  secret  by  flight." 
Stanyhurst :   VirgU  ;  ^neid  iv.  864. 

fore-most,  ^fore-mest,  *for-mest, *for- 
mest6,  a.  &adv.  [A  double  superlative  from 
fore  (q.v.),  the  original  A.S.  superlative  being 
forma  =  first.  From  this  was  formed  the 
double  super;  formest,  fyrmost,  which  in  its 
turn  was  corrupted  into  foremast  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  First  in  point  of  time,  place,  or  order. 

"This foremast  morn  of  oil  the  year." 

Cowper:  The  Jfightiiigale. 

2.  Firstinpointofrank,  position,  or  dignity. 

"  The/oremo((  man  of  all  the  world." 

Shakesp.;  Ji^ius  Ctssar,  iv.  8. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  the  first  place  ;  first,,  soon- 
est, earliest. 

"Thou  goeat  foremost."    Skahpip. ,-  Coriolanua,  i.  1. 

* fb're-most-l j^,  adv.  [Eng:  foremost;  -ly.] 
In  the  foremost  or  first  place  or  order  ;  among 
the  foremost. 

*fo're-m6tli-«r,  s.  [Pref. /ore-,  andEng. 
mother  (q.v.).] ,.  A  female  ancestor.  .  ■ 

*for-en,  *fom,  *  tome,  prep.  &  adv.  [A.S. 
foran,forne;  O.S&x.foran;  O.  H.  G'er./onwi.] 

A,  As  prep. :  Before. 

"  Mac  V8  godea  foren  us  to  gon," 
_       .        ,       ,  QenetU  d;  Exodus,  8,641, 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  front,  before. 

"  Vt  com  Igeme/om  to  thaai^eorl," 
_    „   -  Layamon,  ii.  874. 

2.  Before,  previ'pusly. 

"  Thea  vierforne  the  freest'tliat  f olyed  all  the  sile. " 
'         "  Gawaine;  3,422. 

fb're-name,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Bug.  name 
(q.v.).]  The  name  which  precedes  the  sur- 
name or  family  name. 

"  His  Sonne  carrying  the  same  forename.  "—P.  Bol- 
Uind  ;  Camden,  p.  320. 

fo're-named,  a.  [Pref. /ore-,  and  Eng.  Tiarned. 
Named  or  mentioned  before  ;  forementioned. 

"  Tills  forennmed  maid." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1," 

fbre-nenst',  prep.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
(aynenst.]    Over  against ;  opposite. 

*  fo're-night  {gh  silent),  i 
Eng.  night  (si.Y.).'] 

1.  The  previous  night. 

"  I  fha-t  ia  forenight  was  with  no  weapon  ogasted." 
Stanyhwrst :  Virgil ;  jSneld  ii.  768. 

2.  The  evening,  the  portion  of  time  that 
elapses  between  the  twilight  and  going  to  bed. 

"We  kent  nae  but  it  waa  drunken  fowkridijiir  to 
the  fair,  i'  fhe,  forenight."— RemMinM  ofJfUhsdale  Sana 
App.  p.  398,  299.  *' 


[Pref.  fore-,  and 


l,6il,  r>6}:  P^t.  i^U  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9Mn,  benghj  go,  gem;  tWn,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist   ph  =  1: 
-olaB.  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion.    sion  =  shun ;  -tlon.  .jlon  =  zhun.     -cious.  -tlous,  -slous  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die.  &c  =  bjl.  del. 
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forenoon— foreseize 


fo're-nodn,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eiig.  noon 
(q.v.).]  The  early  part  of  the  day  from  tlie 
iiioriiiiig  to  nooQ  or  iniddaj'. 

"Curio,  at  the  fuuerjil  of  his  father,  built  a  tempo- 
rary theatre,  Gousisting  uf  two  parts  turning  ouhingeH, 
accordiiisj  to  the  positiou  of  the  sun,  for  the  couve- 
uieiicy  of  forenoon's  iiud  afteruoou's  diversions."— 
ArbiUhnot :  On  Coins. 

*  fo're-no-ti^e,   s.      [Pref.    fore-,   and    Eng. 

notice-  (q.v.).]  Notice  or  intimation  of  an 
event  before  it  happens  ;  forewarning. 

"So  strange  a  revolution  never  happens  in  poetry, 
hut  eitlier  lieaveu  or  eartln  give  some  forenotice  of  it." 
—Ryvier.  Tragedies. 

for-en'-sal,  a.  [Lat.  forens{U),  from  forum 
=  the  raarl'cet-place  or  place  of  public  meet- 
ing, and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oi.]  The  same  as 
Forensic  (q.v,). 

fdr-en'-sic,  for-en'-sick,  u.  Sl  s.  [Lat. 
forens(is);  Eng,  adj.  sufl'.  -ic] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  courts  of 
judicature,  or  to  public  discussion  or  debate  ; 
used  in  or  fit  for  public  debates  or  legal  pro- 
ceedings. 

"  Neithej-  hi  forensic  nor  in  parliamentary  eloquence 
had  he  any  suijerior." — Macaulay  :  Hist  Eng.,  en.  xix. 

*B,  As  subst.  :  A  written  argument;  or 
thesis  by  a  student  in  some  American  col- 
leges, maintaining  the  affirmative  or  negative 
of  a  question.     (iVorcester.) 

forensic  medicine,  s.  The  science  of 
medicine  in  its  relation  to  law  ;  medical  juris- 
prudence. 

for-en'-sic-al.  ^  for-en-se-cal,  *  for-in- 
sec-al,  a.  '[Eng.  forensic ;  -aL]  The  same 
as  Forensic  (q.v.). 

"  Words  used  either  among  the  Greeks  or  Hehrews 
in  forinsecal  sences  " — ffammond :   Works,  i.  439. 

*  for-en'-Slve,  a.  [Lat.  forens(is),  and  Eng. 
adj.  suif.  -ive.]    Forensic,  legal. 

"  Before  I  look  upon  his  forensive  or  political  trans- 
actions."—ffoctef  :  Life  of  Williams,  i.  97. 

fbre-or-dain',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
07xiat)i{q.v.).] 

1.  Sci-ipt.  :  To  ordain  beforehand.  Used  of 
the  designation  of  Christ  to  his  office  "before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,"  though  his 
actual  manifestation  to  men  was  not  to  take 
place  till  the  "  last  times." 

"  Who  \'erily  vtas  foreordained  before  the  foundation 
of  the  word,  hut  was  manifested  iu  these  last  times 
for  you."— 1  Peter  i.  20. 

Cf.  also  Romans  iii.  25  (margin),  where  the 

meaning  is  the  same. 

2.  Theol.  (Oil  the  Calvinistic  view):  The  pre- 
destination before  the  foundation  of  the  world 
of  some  to  eternal  life  and  others  to  eternal 
death.  In  the  authorised  version  the  word 
foreordain  does  not  occur  in  this  sense,  but 
ordain  does  :  '*  And  as  many  as  were  ordained 
to  eternal  life  believed"  (Acts  xiii.  48) ;  "  who 
were  of  old  ordained  to  this  condemnation  " 
(Jude  4,  13).     [Predestination.] 

"  By  the  decree  of  God  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
glory,  some  menandangeU  are  predestinated  unto  ever- 
^lastiug  life,  and  others  foreordained  to  everlasting 
death.  These  aogels  and  men  are  predestinated  and 
foreordained." — Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  cli. 
iii.,  §  3,  4. 

"  fbre-or'-di-nate»  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
ordinate  (q.v,).]    To  foreordain. 

fbre-or-di-na'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  ordination  (q.v. ).2 

Theol.  :  The  act  of  foreordaining  ;  the  state 
of  being  foreordained.  The  nouu  does  not 
occur  in  Scripture  :  for  the  senses  in  which 
the  verb  does  so,  see  Foreordain.  [Predes- 
tination.] 

fo 're-part,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  part  (q.v.).] 
The  first  or  most  advanced  part ;  the  anterior 
pai-t,  whether  in  time,  place,  or  order :  as, 
the  forepart  of  the  day,  the  forepa.rt  of  a 
vessel,  &c. 

forepart-iron,  s.  An  edge  rubber  or 
burnisher  for  boot  and  shoe  soles. 

fore-past,  fore-passed',  a.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  past,  passed.]  Already  passed ;  ante- 
cedent ;  previous. 

"  My  forepa.<!t  proofs,  howe'i?r  the  matter  fall. 

Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity. 
Having  vainly  feared  too  little." 

SJtakesp.  :  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well.  v.  3. 

*  f  ore-pay'-ment.  s.  [Pref.  fbre-,  and  Eng. 
payvieiit  (q.v.).]     Prepayment. 

"  T  had  £100  of  him  in  forepayment  for  the  first 
edition  of  Espriella,  or  rather  in  part  ot  forepayment." 
—Southey :  Letters,  iL  0. 


fo're-peak,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  peak 
(q.v.).] 

Naut. :  The  part  of  a  vessel  in  the  angle  of 
a  bow. 

fore-pl^'t  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  plan 
(q.v.).]     To  plan  or  arrange  beforehand;   to 

prearrange. 

"What  had  been  already  foreseen  and  foreplanned 
in  her  own  mind."- J/win  Aiusten:  Sense  &  Sensibility, 
ch.  xxxviii. 

^  fore  -  point',  *fore-poynt,  v.i.  [Pref. 
fore-,  and  Eng.  point  (q.v.).]  To  presage,  to 
forebode,  to  foreshow,  to  foreshadow. 

"  As  forevointing  to  a  storm  that  was  gathering  on 
that  coast'— /)ani«I:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  10. 

*^  fo're- prize,  1'.^.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
prize,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  prize,  value,  or  rate 
beforehand. 

"  God  hath  fore^rized  things  of  the  greatest  weight." 
—Hooker  :  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  v.,  §  71. 

^  f  bre-prom'-ised,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
promised.]  Promised  beforehand  or  previ- 
ously ;  already  promised. 

*  f  dre-qu6t'-ed  (qu  as  kw),  a.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  quoted.]  Already  quoted  or  cited  ; 
forecited,  forementioned. 

fore-ran',  pret.  of  v.    [Forerun.] 

fo're-r^nk,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  ranlc 
(q.v,).]  The  front  or  foremost  rank  ;  first 
rank  ;  the  front. 

"  Within  the/oreranA:  of  our  articles,"! 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

f  ore-reach',  v.f.  [Pref, /ore-,  and  Eng.  reach 
(q-v.).] 

Naut.  :  To  sail  faster  than ;   to  reach  be- 
yond ;  to  gain  upon. 

*  fore-read',  n.  [Foreread,  v.]  A  preface. 
(Rowlands.) 

*■  fore-read',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng,  read 
(q.v.).]  To  tell  beforehand  ;  to  signify  by 
tokens. 

"  To  him  forered 
That  he  in  time  would  sure  prove  such  an  one." 
Spenser :  Muiopotmos,  29. 

fbre-read'-ing,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
reading  (q.v.).]     A  previous  perusal. 

fbre-re-9it'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
recited  (q.v.).]  Previously  recited,  mentioned, 
ur  enumerated. 

"Bid  him  recount 
The  forerecUed  practices." 

SItakesp. :  Henry  VIIT.,  i.  2. 

fbre-re-mem'-bered,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  reviemhered.]    Called  to  mind  previously. 

fore-rent',  s.  [Pref./are-,  and  Eng.  ren((  q.v.).] 

Scots  Law :   Rent  payable  by  a  tenant  six 

months  after  entry,  or  before  he  has  reaped 

the    first    crop ;    rent   payable    in   advance. 

[Forehand-rent.  ] 

*  fbre-re-pbrt',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
report  (q.v.).]     To  declare  beforehand. 

"  Forereporting  the  happiuesse  in  heaven." — Fuller  : 
Holy  State,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*  fbre-re-ciuesf  (qu  as  kw),  v.t.  [Pref. 
fore-,  and  Eng.  request  (q.v.).]  To  ask  before- 
hand. 

"Ofla  bad  forerequested  the  granting  of  these  privi- 
leges."—/VBer  ;  Church  Hist.,  II.  iii.  38. 

*  fbre-re-sem'-ble,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore',  and 
Eng.  resemble  (q.v.).]    To  typify,  to  prefigure. 

"  Christ  being  as  well  king  as  priest  was  as  well /ore- 
resembled  by  the  kiugs  then  as  by  the  high  priest."- 
Milton :  Reason  of  Church  Qovemment,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

^  fb're-right  (gh  silent),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref, 
fore-,  and  Eng.  right  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adv.  :  Straight  forward,  directly  for- 
ward. 

"Though  heforeriglU 
Both  by  their  houses  and  their  persons  passed." 

Chapman:  Homer;  Odyssey  yil 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ready  ;  quick ;  wilUng ;  direct. 

"  Their  sails  spread  forth,  and  with  tbforerigJit  gale." 
Mass-inger  :  Reiiegaao,  v. 

2.  Obstinate  ;  headstrong ;  abrupt ;  foolish. 

fbre-run',   v.t.      [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  run 

(q.v.);  cf.  Goth. /awruiaii ,•  Ger,  vorrennen.'] 

1.  To  come  before  as  a  sign  or  earijest  of 

something  to  follow ;  to  precede  as  an  omen 

or  sign  ;  to  foretoken  ;  to  forebode. 

"  These  signs /orerun  the  death  or  fall  of  kings." 
Shakesp :  Richard  II.,  ii.  4. 


2.  To  precede  ;  to  anticipate. 

"I  heard  it  to  be  a  maxim  at  Dublin  to  follow,  if 
not  forerun,  aU  that  is  or  will  be  practised  ui  Lon- 
'i  don."— ffrnitrt*  .■  Bills  of  Mortality. 

fbre-riin'-ner,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
runner  (q.y.).     Cf.  Icel.  fyrir-rennari,  forren- 

tiari.'] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  Yho  is  sent  or  comes  in  advance  to 
give  notice  of  the  approach  of  another ;  a 
messenger;  a  harbinger. 

"tTliere  is  a  forerunner  come  from  a  fifth,  the 
prince  of  Morocco.  " — Shakesp:  Merchant  of  Venice, 
1.2. 

2.  Anything  which  precedes  another. 

"Forerunner  of  the  sun  " 

Cowper :  Olney  Hymns,  xxxii. 

*  3.  A  predecessor,  an  ancestor. 

"That  great /orerT/nner  of  thy  blood." 

,  Shakesp. :  King  John,  IL  2. 

4.  A  prognostic ;  an  omen  ;  a  sign  fore- 
shadowing things  to  come. 

"  Heaven,  by  these  mute  signs  in  nature,  shews. 
Forerunners  of  his  purpose  " 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  195, 

II.  Naut. :  A  piece  of  red  bunting  on  a  log- 
line  at  a  certain  distance,  say  twelve  or  fifteen 
fathoms,  from  the  log-chip  ;  the  fathoms  be- 
gin to  count  at  the  forerunner,  and  the  non- 
counting  portion  is  called  the  strayline.  The 
latter  is  an  allowance  to  allow  the  log  to  be 
out  of  the  ship's  dead-water.    [Log.] 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fore- 
runner, precursor,  messenger,  and  harbinger: 
''Forerunner  and  precursor  signify  literally 
the  same  thing,  namely,  one  running  before; 
but  the  forerunner  is  properly  applied  only  to 
one  who  runs  before  to  any  spot  to  communi- 
c-ate  intelligence  ;  and  it  is  figuratively  [ap- 
plied to  things  which  in  their  nature,  or  from 
a  natural  connection,  precede  others  ;  precur- 
sor is  only  employed  in  this  figurative  sense  ; 
thus  impnident  speculations  are  said  to  be 
the  forerunners  of  a  man's  ruin  ;  the  ferment 
which  took  place  in  men's  minds  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  revolution.  ^Messenger  and  liar- 
hinger  are  employed  for  persons  :  but  the 
messenger  states  what  has  been  or  is  ;  the 
harbinger  announces  what  is  to  be."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

fb're-said  (said  as  sed),  a.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  said.]  Already  or  previously  spoken 
or  mentioned. 

fb're-sail,  *.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  sail 
(q.v.).J 

Naut. :  The  principal  sail  set  on  the  fore- 
mast. 

*  fore-say',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  say 
(q.v.).]    To  decree  beforehand  ;  to  pre-ordain. 

"  Let  ordinance 
"Come  as  the  gods  foresay  it." 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

fbre-say'-er,  s.  [Eng.  foresay;  -er.\  A  pro- 
phet ;  one  who  foretells  or  predicts. 

*  fb're-Sfent,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  scent 
(q.v.).]  A  scent  or  taste  beforehand  ;  an  an- 
ticipation. 

fore-see',  v.t.  &i.  [A.S.  foresedn,  from /ore-, 
and  seoTt  =  to  see;  Dut.  vorzien ;  Sw.forsee; 
Ger.  vorsehen.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  see  beforehand ;  to  have  pre- 
science of  things  not  yet  happened  ;  to  fore- 
know. 

"  Events  improbable  and  strange  as  these. 
Which  only  a  parental  eye  foresees." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  371. 

B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  or  exercise  foresight. 

*  2.  To  provide  for. 


fbre-see'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  seeing.} 
Possessing  the  quality  of  foresight ;  prescient, 
foresighted. 

fore-seen',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Foresee.] 

1.  Seen  beforehand ;  provided  for  before- 
hand. 

2.  Thoroughly  understood.    (Scotch.) 
^Foreseen  that:  Provided  that ;  on  condition 

that. 

fbre-se'-er,  s.  [Eug.  forese(e);  -er.]  One 
who  foresees  or  foreknows ;  one  who  has  or 
exercises  the  quality  of  foi'esight. 

* fbre-se'ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  seize 
(q.v.).]     To  gi'asp  or  seize  beforehand. 


fate,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    se.  08  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*  fSre-send',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  send 
(q.v.).l    To  send  "beforehand  or  in  advance. 

"  Claudius /orcaenda  Publius  O&torius  Scapula  pro- 
prajtoriiito  Bxitaiue."— Daniel :  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  4. 

*  iic>re-sen'-ten9e,  s.  [Pref.  f(yre-,  and  Eng. 
sent&nce  (q.  v.)'.]    A  prophetic  doom  or  sentence. 

"  With  proijbet  mouth  gaii  thus  his  zou's  foresentence." 
Sylvester:  Tlie  Arke,  p.  599. 

*  fore-set',  v.  t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  set  (q.  v. ).] 

1.  To  set  first,  to  prefer. 

"liXforset  the  iioght,  ■Terusalom,  ai." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter:  Ps.  cxxxvi.  6. 

2.  To  set  out  beforehand. 

"  lu  th"  heaven's  universal  alphabet 
All  earthly  things  ao  surely  aie/oreset." 

Bp..iraU:  firgidemiarum,  bk.  ii.,  sat.  7. 

* fore-set'-tle,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
settle  (q.v.).]  To  settle,  arrange,  or  determine 
■beforehand. 

fore-sh^'-OW,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
shadow,  V.  (q.v.).]  To  shadow  beforehand; 
to  foreaignify,  to  typify,  to  adumbrate. 

' '  What  else  is  the  law  but  the  gospel  foreshadowed  /  " 
— Soaker. 

*  fbre-sh3.d'-dw,  s.  [Foreshadow,  v.]  An 
antetype  ;  a  sign  or  type  of  things  to  come  ; 
an  anticipatory  sketch. 

"  It  la  only  iu  local  glimpses  and  by  eigniflcant  frag- 
ments .  .  .  that  we  can  hope  to  impart  some  outline 
or  foreshadow  of  this  doctrine."— CtiWyJe  ;  Sartor 
Jiesartua,  bk.  i.,  ch,  viii. 

^  fttre-sliaine',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
shame  (q.v.).]  To  bring  shame  or  reproach 
upon  ;  to  shame,  to  disgrace. 

' '  Oh  bill,  foresltaming 
Those  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathers  lie 
Without  a>  monument." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

*  fore  -  sha'pe,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
shape  (q.v.).]  To  shape  or  form  beforehand  ; 
to  prepare,  to  mould. 

"And  we  shall  ioforeshape  the  minds  of  men." 
Taylor:  Edioin  ifte  Fair,  jii,  3. 

*  f&re-shew'  (ew  as  6),  v.t.    [Forshow.] 

fore-ship,  * fore-schyp,  s.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  ship;  A.S.  forscip  ;  But.  voorschip.} 
The  fore  part  of  a  ship ;  the  forecastle. 

"The  shipmeu  would  have  cast  anchors  out  of  the 
foreship." — Acts  xxvii.  30, 

fo're-Shore,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  shore 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.Lang.  :  The  part  of  land  immediately 
in  front  of  the  shore ;  the  part  lying  between 
high  and  low-water  marks. 

2.  Hydraulic  Engineering : 

(1)  A  bank  a  little  distance  from  a  sea-wall 
to  break  the  force  of  the  surf.     [Foreland.] 

(2)  The  seaward  projecting,  slightly  inclined 
portion  of  a  breakwater. 

fbre-short'-^n  (or  as  short'n),  v.t.  [Pref. 
fore-,  and  Eng.  shorten  (q.v.).] 

Persp. :  To  represent  objects  on  a  plane  sur- 
face as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  by  means  of 
foreshortening. 

"  'Tis  a  greater  mystery  in  the  art 
Of  pamting,  to  foreshorten  any  part 
Than  draw  it  out." 

Butter :  Miscellaneoiu  Thoughts. 

fore -short'- en -ing  (or  as  short'n),  s. 

[Pref. /ore-,  and  Eng.  shortening  (q.v.).] 

Persp.  :  The  art  of  representing  objects  on 
a  plane  surface  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  de- 
pending upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  form, 
perspective,  and  chiaroscuro.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  studies  in  the  art  of  design,  and, 
when  executed  with  skill,  constitutes  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  master. 

"The  greatest  parts  of  the  body  ought  to  appear 
foremost :  and  he  forbids  the  foreshortenings,  because 
they  make  the  parts  appear  little." — Dryde-.i :  Du- 
fresnoy, 

f6're-sh6iits,  s.  pi.    [Etym.  dcnbtful.j 

Naut. :  The  double  ropes  which  fasten  the 
mainsail  of  a  ship.    (Palsgrave.) 

fbre-shoW,  v.t.  [Pref. /ore-,  and  Eng,  show 
(q.v.).] 

1,  To  discover  a  thing  before  it  happens  ;  to 
predict,  to  anticipate,  to  forebode,  to  prog- 
nosticate. 

"  Did  he  not  desperate  impulse  feel, 
Headlong  to  plunge  himself  below. 
And  meet  the  worst  hia  fears  foreahoio  J  " 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  31. 

2.  To  represent  before  it  comes  ;  to  typify ; 
to  foreshadow. 

fore-shoW,  s.    [Foreshow,  v.]    A  sign  or 


token  given  beforehand ;  a  prognostication  ;  a 
foreboding. 

fore-ShOW'-er,  s.  [Eng.  foreshow;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  foreshadows,  foretells,  or 
predicts. 

f  b're-shro^ds,  s.  pi.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
shrouds  (q.v.).] 
Naut.  :  [Shuouds]. 

*fb're-side,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  side 
(q.v.).] 

1.  The  front  side,  the  front. 

2.  A  specious  outside  or  show. 

"  Now  when  these  counterfeits  were  thus  uncased 
Out  of  the  fore^de  of  their  forgerie." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  39. 

fo're-sight   igh  silent),   s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  sight  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  faculty  of  foreseeing ;  pre- 
science ;  perspicacity. 

"  Let  Eve,  for  I  have  drenched  her  eyes. 
Here  sleep  below,  while  thou  to/oresiflA(  wabest" 
Milton:  P.  L.,  xi,  3G8. 

2.  A   provident    care    for   futurity ;    fore- 
thought ;  care  in  guarding  against  evil 


IL  Tech. :  [Fore-sight]. 

1  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fore- 
sight, forecast,  and  premeditation:  "Foresight, 
from  seeing  before,  denotes  the  simple  act  of 
the  mind  in  seeing  a  thing  before  it  happens  : 
forecast,  from  casting  the  thoughts  onward, 
signifies  coming  at  the  knowledge  of  a  thing 
beforehand  by  means  of  calculation ;  previedi- 
tation,  from  meditate,  signifies  obtaining  the 
same  knowledge  by  force  of  meditating  or 
reflecting  deeply.  Foresight  is  the  general 
and  indefinite  term ;  we  employ  it  either  on 
ordinary  or  extraordinary  occasions  ;  forecast 
and  premeditation  mostly  in  the  latter  case  : 
all  business  requires  foresight;  state  concerns 
require  forecast :  foresight  and  forecast  respect 
what  is  to  happen  ;  they  are  the  operations  of 
the  mind  in  calculating  futurity  :  prem£dita- 
tion  respects  what  is  to  be  said  or  done :  it  is 
a  x'reparation  of  the  thoughts  and  designs  for 
action ;  by  foresight  and  forecast  we  guard 
against  evils  and  provide  for  contingencies  ; 
by  premeditation  we  guard  against  errors  of 
conduct."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  SynoJi.) 

*  f  6're-sight-ed  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  fore- 
sight; -ed.]  Possessing  or  acting  with  fore- 
sight or  forethought ;  provident,  prudent, 
foreseeing. 

*  f  bre-sight'-fiil  (gh  silent),  a.     [Eng.  fore- 

sight;   -/«^0-]      ^^11   of  foresight   or  fore- 
thought ;  prescient,  provident. 
"  Give  uaforcsigktful  minds ;  give  us  minds  to  obey 
What  foresight  tells."       Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

*  f  O're-sign  (g  silent),  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
s-ign  (q.v^.]     Divination. 

*  f bre-sig'-ni-fly,  v.t.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 

signify  (q.v.).]     To  betoken  beforehand;   to 
I'oresliow ;  to  typify ;  to  adumbrate. 

"  Discoveries  of  Christ  already  present,  whose  future 

coming  the    Fsalms   did   but  foresignify." — Booker : 

Fcclesiastieal  Polity. 

f  b're  -  skin,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  skin 
(q.v.).]  The  skin  which  covers  the  glans 
penis ;  the  prepuce. 

"  Thine  own  hand 
An  hundred  of  the  faithless  foe  shall  slay 
And  for  a  dower  their  hundred  foreakinx  pay." 
Cowley :  Davideis,  iii. 

*  f  b're-skirt,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  skirt 
(q.v.).]  The  loose  hanging  portion  of  a  coat 
in  front. 

"  Honour's  train 
la  longer  than  hia  foreskirt." 

Shakesp. :  Senry  YIII.,  ii.  3. 

*"  fbre-sl^ck', v.t.  [Pref.  fore-  =  for, andEng. 
slack  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  lose  or  neglect  through  idleness ;  to 
omit. 

"  It  Is  a  great  pity  that  so  good  an  opportimity  was 
omitted,  and  ao  happy  an  occasion  foreslacked,  that 
might  have  been  the  eternal  good  of  the  land." — 
Spenser:  Slate  of  Ireland. 

2.  To  delay,  to  hinder,  to  put  off. 

"  Through  other  great  adventui-es  hetbertoo" 
Had  it  forslackt."  Spender :  F.  Q.,  V.  xil.  a. 

fb're-sleeve,  *fore-sleve,  s.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  sleeve  (q.v.).]  That  part  of  a  sleeve 
between  the  wrist  and  the  elbow. 

"  Of  a  freres  frokke 
Were  the  foresteves."  P.  PUnoman,  2,635. 


*  f bre-Slip',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  slip 
(q.v.).]    To  lose  before. 

"  Amends  of  the  f<}Tiner  time  foraslipt."~P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  vi. 

*  fbre-slb'w.  *  for-slowe,  *  for-sloe,  v.t. 
&  i.     [Pref.  fore-  =  for,  and  Eng.  slow  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To    delay ;   to   hinder ;  to    impede  ;  to 
obstruct. 

"  His  journeys  to  foreslow." 

Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  p.  35. 

2.  To  neglect ;  to  omit. 

"  Why  she  did  her  wonted  course /ots^om^." 

Spensei- :  F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  16. 

3.  To  render  slow ;  to  delay. 

"  By  no  meanca  my  way  I  -woulfi  forslowe." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  15. 

B.  hitrans.  :  To  be  dilatory  or  slow ;  to 
delay ;  to  loiter. 

"  Foreslow  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain." 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  ii.  3. 

*  fbre-snaf-fle,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
SKoffl^  (q.v.).]     To  restrain  by  anticipation. 

"  Had  not  IfwesnaffiedTay  mynde  by  votarye promise 

Not  toe  yoke  in  wedlock? '' 

Slanyhurst:  Virgil;  ^Eneidiv.  17. 

*  fbre-Speak'  (1),  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
speak  (q.v.).]  To  speak,  tell,  or  declare  before- 
hand ;  to  predict ;  to  foretell ;  to  foresay. 

*  fore-speak'  (2),  v.t.    [Forspeak.] 

1.  To  bring  bad  luck  upon  by  the  use  of 
evil  words  ;  to  damn. 

"  She  threatens  me  wi"  miachiefs  and  forespeakt  me." 
— &{)«  .■  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxxiv, 

2.  To  forbid  ;  to  gainsay. 

*  fbre-speak'-er,  s.  [Eng.  forespeak  (1);  -cr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  speaks  on  behalf  of 
another ;  an  introducer. 

"  Be,  as  it  were,  forespeakers  for  his  entertain- 
ment."— Sreton :  Grimello  s  Fortunes,  p.  10. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  The  foreman  of  a  jury. 

*  f  bre-speak'-ing,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
speaking  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  prediction ;  a  prophecy ;  a  prognosti- 
cation. 

"  Old  Godfrey  of  Winchester  thinketh  no  ominous 
forespeaking  to  lie  in  names." — CaTnden  :  Remai/ns. 

2.  A  preface. 

*  f  b're-spee9h,  *  vore-speche,  s.    [Pref. 

fore-,  and  Eng.  speech  (q.v.).]     A  preface. 

"  The  vorespeche  of  thise  hoc  uolyynde."— .^Hcn6/(c, 
p.  2. 

*  fore-speed',  v.t.  [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng. 
spe&i  (q.v.).]    To  surpass  in  speed  ;  to  outrun. 

*  fbre-spend',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-  =  for,  and 
Eng.  spend  (q.v.).]    To  wearyout ;  to  exhaust. 

"  After  him  came  spurring  hard, 
A  gentleman,  almost /or«spene  with  siwed." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  JV.,  i.  i, 

*  fore-Spent',  «.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  spent 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Bestowed  before. 

"Towards himself,  his goodueoB forcspent  on  us. 
We  must  extend  oui-  notice." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

2.  Past,  foregone,  previous. 

"  Tou  shall  find  his  vanities /oreapenS 
Were  but  the  outside  of  the  Roman  Brutus." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  ii,  4. 

*  f bre-sp6k'-^n  (or  as  spbk'n),  a.  [Pref. 
fore-,  and  Eng.  spoken  (q.v,).]  Previously 
spoken,  uttered  or  said. 

*  f  bre-spur'-rer,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
spurrer  (q.v.).]  One  who  rides  before  ;  a 
messenger ;  a  harbinger. 

"  This  forespurrer  comes  before  hie  lord." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 

fbr'-est,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  foi-^sta 
=  a  forest ;  forestis  =  an  open  space  of  ground 
over  which  the  right  of  the  chase  were  re- 
served, from  Lat.  foris  =  out  of  doors ;  Fr- 
forct;  Its},  foresta ;  O.  H,  Ger.  forst.} 

A*  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  extensive  wood,  or  tract 
of  wooded  country  ;  a  wild  uncultivated  tract 
of  ground  interspersed  with  wood. 
' '  Hys  forest  and  hys  wodes,  and  mest  the  nywe  forest 

That  ys  in  SouthhamtesByre." 

__     _  liobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  3?5. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Botanical  Geog. :  Of  the  acreage  of  Great 
Britain  about  4  per  cent,  are  in  woods ;  of 
Ireland,  1^  per  cent ;  of  France,  16  per  cent. ; 
of  Pmssia,  23  per  cent ;  of  Austria,  31  per 
cent. ;  and  of  Russia,  42^  per  cent.    Of  the 


bSil,  1)6^;  pout,  jb^l;  cat,  jeU.  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  ]|jCenophon.  eyist.     ph  =  f 
-cian,  -tian  =  shi^Mi.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  ~  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  doL* 
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United  states,  once  almost  a  continjious 
wilderness  of  trees,  only  25  per  cent,  of  the 
surface  is  now  covered  with  wood.  The 
British  Empire  has  of  forest,  or  of  woods, 
340,000,000  acres,  which  is  more  than  is 
possessed  by  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
In  England,  2,500,000  acres  are  wooded.  Of 
these,  over  100,000  acres  belong  to  the  three 
Crown  forests— viz,,, Windsor  Park,  with  about 
iO,0(fO  acres ;  the  New  Forest,  with  about 
70,000  acres,  to  afforegt  which  "William  the 
Conqueror  laid  waste  the  country  between 
the  Test  and  the  sea  ;■  and  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
with  about  22,00.0  acres,  one  half  of  which  is 
under  enclosure  for  the  growth  of  navy  timber. 
Epping  Forest,  recovered  by  a  lawsuit  com- 
menced by  the  Corporation  of  London,  was 
dedicated  for  ever  to  the  use  of_the  people  by 
Queen  Victoria  on  May  6,  18S2.  The  area 
thus  given  over  was  5,600  acres.  It  is  a 
primeval  forest  of  hornbeam,  beech,  and  oak. 
During  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  the  royal 
forests  of  Hainault,  Whittlewood,  and  Wich- 
wood  were  disafforested. 
.,,2.  Meteor. :  The  .clearing  of  forests  in  Ame- 
rica, France,  &c.,  has  made 'the  climate  less 
extreme  "than  formerly — that  is,  the  winters 
have  been  less  cold  and  the  summers  less  hot. 
.Forests  do  not  increase  the  rainfall,  but  they 
prevent  it  from  easily  running  to  waste.  The 
destruction  of  the  forests  in  the  once  fertile 
Palestine,  "Syria,  and  Cyprus  has  made  those 
countries  comparatively  barren. 

3.  Geol.  :  The  influence  of  forests  in  the 
economy  of  nature  Is  conservative.  A  covering 
of  herbage  and'shnibs  tends  to  protect  a  loose 
soil  from  being  carried  away  by  rain  or  even 
by  the  ordinary  action  of  a  river,  and  to  pre- 
vent hills  of  loose  sand  from  being  blown 
•away  ■  by  the  wind.  When  trees,  in  a  cold 
climate,  on  their  fall  obstruct  the  drainage  of 
a  forest,  peat  is  in  many  cases  generated,  and 
peat-bogs  now  mark  the  site  of  some  old  forests . 
tjometimes  a  depression  of  the  land,  a  landslip, 
or. some  otner  cause,  places  a  forest  under  the 

■  water.  It  is  then"  said  said  to  be  Submerged 
^q.v.).     If  the  waters  are  those  of  the  ocean, 

■  it  is  Said  to  be  Submarine  (q. v.).  In  certain 
cases  insects  can  destroy  a  forest  by  killing 
the  trees  of  which  it  is  composed.  At  certain 
spots  a  fossil  or  buried  forest  exists  :  thus 
Ihere  is  one  in  Norfolk,  resting  in  some  places 
on  chalk,  in  others  on  the  crag,  and  covered  by 
drift.  There  is  another  in  the  Portland  Pur- 
beck  :  it  is  locally  called  the  Dirt-bed  (q.v.). 
Fossil  forests  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
coal  measures. 

*  4.  Xaw : 

(1)  A  certain  territory  of  woody  gi-ounds 
and  fruitful  pastures,  privileged  for  wild 
beasts,  and  fowls  of  forest,  chase,  and  warren, 

'  to  rest  and  abide  in,  in  the  safe  protection  of 
the  king  for  his  pleasure.  Cowel,  \vriting 
in  A.D.'  1724,  said,  '-'The  propei-ties  of  a 
forest  are  these  :  a  forest,  as  it  is  strictly 
taken,  cannot  be  in  the  hands  of  any  but  the 
king,  who  hath  power  to  grant  commission  to 
a  justice  in  eyre  for  the  forest ;  the  courts  ; 
the  officers  for  preserving  the  vert  and  veni- 
son, as  the  .justices  of  the  forest,  the  warden 
or  keeper,  the  verders,  the  foresters,  agistors, 
regarders,  bailiffs,  and  beadles.  The  chief 
property  of  a  forest  is  the  swainmote,  which 
li  no  less  incident  to  it  than  the  court  of  pye- 
powder  to  a  fair."  Now,  a  forest,  though 
jifoperly  the  king's,  can  be  vested  in  a  subject ; 

'and'  such  forest  courts  as  the  swainmote  are 
obsolete.     [Forest-court,  Forest-laws.] 

(2)  The  right  or  franchise  of  keeping,  for 
,  the,  purpose  of  hunting,,  all  animals  pursued 

in  field  sport  in  a  certain  territory  or  precinct 
of  woody  ground  and  pasture. 

B.  As'adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  forest ;  as, 
forest  tte^s  ;  sylvan,  rustic. 

"  Like  crowded  forest  trees  we  stand, 
And  aoiue  are  marked  to  fall." 

Cowper :  Bill  of  Mortality.    (1787.) 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  forest^ 
c/tace,  and  parfc ;  "Forest,  chace,  and  jior/c  are 
all  habitations  for  animals  of  venei'y  ;  but  the 

'  fortst  is  of  the  first  magnitude  and  importance, 

•  it  teeing  a  franchise  and  the  property  of  the 
king ;    the    cliace   and  pavlc    may   be   either 

.  public  or  ^private  property.  The  forest  is 
so  formed  of  wood,  ahd  covers  such  an 
extent  of  ground,  that  it  -may  be  the  haunt 
of  wild  beasts ;   of.  this  description  are  the 

.  forests  in  Germany  :  the  cluice  is  an  indefinite 
and  open  space  that  is  allotted  expressly  for 
the  chdce  of  particular  animals,  such  as  deer  ; 
the  park  is  an  enclosed  space  that  serves  for 


the  preservation  of  domesticaniraals."  (Crabb : 
Eiig.  Syrian.) 

^  Obvious  compounds  :  forest-bower  (Scott), 
forest  •  cave,  forest  ■  crowned  and  forest  -  walk 
(TJwmson),  ■  forest-glade,  forest-path,  forest-tree 
(Cowpei'). 

forest-bed,  Cromer  forest-bed,  s. 

Geol. :  A  bed  at  Cromer,  in  Norfolk,  inter- 
vening between  certain  glacial  strata  and  the 
subjacent  chalk.    (Lyell.) 

*  forest-bom,  u.  Born  in  a  forest  or 
wild. 

"  This  bov  is  forest-born. 
And  hath  been  tutored  iu  the  rudiments 
Of  desperate  atudies." 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

forest-bug,  s. 

EntoTii.  :  A  name  given  to  more  than  one 
species  of  Pentatoma. 

forest- coiirt,  5. 

Old  Law  :  A  court  instituted  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  royal  forests,  and  for  the  punish- 
ment of  all  injuries  done  to  the  royal  deer  or 
venison,  to  the  vert  or  greensward,  and  to 
the  covert  in  which  such  deer  are  lodged. 
These  are  the  courts  of  Attachments,  of 
Regard,  of  Swainmote,  and  of  Justice-seat. 
(Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  3.)  No 
meeting  of  any  of  these  courts,  except  one  pro 
forma,  has  been  held  since  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  An  eff"ort  to  revive  them  in  connection 
with  the  Epping  Forest  litigation  was  stopped 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  the  institution 
of  verderers  was  perpetuated.  [Forest,  II.  4 ; 
Vekderer.] 

forest-fly,  s. 

Entom.  (PI):  A  popular  name  forthe  insects 
belonging  to  the  family  Hippoboscidje  (q.v.). 
The  name  is  given  because  one  species,  Hippo- 
bosca  equina,  parasitic  upon  the  horse,  is  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  in  the  New  Forest. 

forest-food,  s.  Food  derived  from  a 
forest ;  subsistance  on  the  branches  or  woody 
fibres  of  trees. 


"The  forest-food  of  such  a apeclea— JWepftcw  primi- 

freniuB— becomes  as  perennial  as  the  lichenflthatflouriflh 
jeueath  the  winter  snows  of  Lapland." — (Moen  :  Brit. 


Foss.  Hem.,  262,  263. 

forest-laws,  s.  pi. 

Law :  Laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  forest. 
These  were  instituted  under  the  Conqueror, 
aud  were  so  severe  that  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
said  he  lo\'ed  a  deer  as  if  he  were  its  father. 
A  man  killing  one  might  be  mutilated  and 
put  to  death.  This  was  abolished  by  the 
Carta  de  Foresta  (Forest  Charter),  granted  by 
"  Henry  III.  in  a.d.  1224.  Gradually  the  forest 
laws  fell  nearly  into  desuetude.  Charles  I. 
attempted  to  revive  them,  and  the  Forest 
Court  of  Justice  Seat  fined  certain  persons 
heavily  for  encroachments  on  the  forests  com- 
mitted three  or  four  centuries  previously.  The 
Long  Parliament  put  an  end  to  these  extor- 
tions.   [Forest-court.] 

forest-marble,  s. 

Geol. :  A  stratum  of  lower  oolitic  age.  The 
typicsd  rock  is  generally  an  argillaceous  lime- 
stone abounding  in  marine  fossils.  At  Brad- 
ford, in  Wiltshire,  however,  this  is  replaced 
by  a  mass  of  clay.  In  other  places^  again,  there 
,,are  rippled  sandstones.  From  Bradford  in 
Wilts  to  Tetbury  in  Gloucestershire  there  are 
rippled  slabs  of  fissile  oolite.  The  name 
Forest-marble  is  from  Wichwood  Forest,  in 
Oxfordshire,  where  the  finer  kinds  of  the  cal- 
careous rock  are  quarried  for  marble. 

forest-oak,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  commercial  name  for  a  species  of 
Casuarina,  the  timber  of  which  is  brought 
fi'om  Australia.  In  that  country  oak  is  the 
general  name  for  the  Casuarina  genus  which 
has  no  close  affinity  to  the  genuine  Quercus 
(q.v.). 

forest-science,  s.  The  same  as  Forestry. 
(Pen.  Cyclo.,  x.  350.) 

forest-sheriff,  5.  The  guardian  or  keeper 
of  a  forest ;  a  verderer. 

"  No  youthful  barou'a  left  to  grace 
Theforcntsheriff's  louely  chase." 

Scott:  Marmton,  iL    (Introd.) 

forest-spirits,  s.pl. 

Camp.-  Mythol. :  Certain  spirits  said  to  haunt 
forests.  In  the  Australian  bush,  according  to 
the  belief  of  the  natives,  demons  whistle  in 


the  branches,  and  sneak  among  the  trunks  to 
seize  the  wayfarer  ;  the  same  belief  is  found 
in  Brazil,  among  the  Karens,  the  negroes  of 
Senegan\bia,  and  the  Indians  of  North  and 
South  America ;  and  the  baleful  shapes  of 
terror  that  glide  through  our  own  woodlands 
are  familiar  still  to  peasant  and  poet.  All 
these  imaginary  beings  have  been  devised  to 
aeconnt  for  the  mysterious  influences  that 
beset  the  wanderer  in  the  forest.  In  some 
cases  the  belief  is  that  spirits  do  not  roam 
through  the  forest  at  large,  but  inhabit  par- 
ticular trees,, growing  with  their  growth  and 
losing  power  with  their  decay.  A  similar  con- 
ception belonged  to  the  mythology  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  in  all  cases  the  spirit  inhabit- 
ant was  supposed  to  have  supernatural  power, 
and  sometimes  to  utter  oracles.  (Tylor.)  [Ser- 
pent-worship, Tree-worship.] 

*  fdr'-est,  v.t.    [Forest,  s,]    To  cover  or  plant 
with  trees  ;  to  convert  Into  a  forest. 


[Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  sta_ff 


FORESTAFF, 


^fo're-stafi; 

(q.v.).] 

Optics :  An  instrument  formerly  used  at  sea 
for  taking  the  altitude  of  heavenly  bodies,  And' 
also  known  ,as  a  cross- 
staff.  The  observer  faces 
the  object,  the  position 
being  the  reverse  of  that 
assumed  in  using  the  back- 
stafi'  for  a  similar  purpose. 
The  forestaff  has  a  straight 
square  staff,  graduated 
like  a  line  of  tangents,  and 
four  crosses  or  vanes  which 
slide  thereon.  The  first 
and  shortest  of  these  vanes 
is  called  the  ten-cross,  and 
belongs  to  that  side  of  the 
instiTiment  whereon  the 
divisions  begin  at  3°  and 
end  at  10°.  The  next  , 
longer  vane,  called  the 
thirty  -  cross,  belongs  to 
the  side  of  the  staff  gi-a- 
duated  from  10°  to  30". 
The  sixty-cross  belongs  to 
the  side  graduated  from 
20°  to  60°..  The  ninety- 
cross  belongs  to  the  side  of  the  staff  graduated 
from  30°  to  90°. 

*  for'-est-age,  s.     [Eng.  forest;  -age.] 
Old  Law : 

1.  A  duty  or  tribute  payable  to  the  king's 
foresters, 

2.  An  ancient  service  paid  by  foresters  to 
the  king. 

' for'-est-al,  a.  [Eng.  forest;  -aZ.]  Of  or 
pertaining"  to  a  forest ;  derived  from  forests, 
as  forestal  revenues. 


fore-Stall',  *■  for-stalle,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  stall  (q.v.).  A  contemporary  of 
Spenser's,  who  wrote  a  glossary  to  the  poet's 
Shepheards  Calender,  includes  forestall  in  the' 
list  of  old  words,  but  since  then  it  has  com- 
pletely revived.  (Trench,)'] 
A.  2'ransitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  buy  up  commodities  before  they 
have  been  exliibited  for  sale  on  stalls  or  iu  the 
market. 

"  That  they  forstaltc  no  fyaeh  by  the  Vfey."— English 
Oitds,  p.  396. 

*  2.  To  take  possession  of  before  another 
person  or  thing ;  to  hinder  by  preoccupation 
or  anticipation. 

"They  weened  fowie  reuroch 
Was  to  them  doen,  their  eutraunce  \/i  forestcUl." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  IL 

3.  To  anticipate ;  to  be  beforehand  with. 

"  The  birds,  oonceii'ing  a  design 
To  forestall  sweet  St.  Valentine." 

Cowper:  Pairing-time  Aniicipated. 

4.  To  deprive. 

"  All  the  b&tter :  may 
Thia  mght  forestall  him  of  the  coining  day." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbellne,  iii.  i 

*  II.  Law  : 

1.  To  obstruct  or  stop  up  as  a  road  ;  to  in- 
tercept on  the  road. 

2.  To  engross  or  buy  up  goods  before  they 
had  been  exposed  in  the  market,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  control  of  the  market,  and  be  able 
to  sell  again  at  a  higher  price  ;  to  dissuade  or 
hinder  persons  ft'om  bringing  goods  to  market, 
or  to  try  to  induce  them  to  raise  the  price  of 


fate,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p5t, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e;  ey=  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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good^.'Already  in  the  market.    Forestalling  the 
market  was  an  offence  at  law  up  to  1844. 

B.  iTUrans. :  To  anticipate  ;  to  be  or  come 
too  soon  br  too  quick. 

"  PerhKpB  for eetalUng  night  prevented  them." 

Milt<m :  Comua,  2S5. 

fb're-Stall,  s.  [Pref.  /(yre-,  and  Eng,  stall 
(q.v.).]  A  slang  term  for  a  man  who  goes  in 
front  as  a  look-out  when  a  garotte  robbery  is 
b&ing  committed ;  three  were  generally  con- 
cerned in  these  robberies  :  the  back-stall  (or 
man  who  kept  watch  behind),  the  front-stall  or 
forestall,  and  the  "  ugly  man,"  the  last  being 
the  actual  perpetrator. 

fore-St^U'-er,  s.  [Eng.  forestall ;  -&r.]  One 
who  forestalls ;  one  who  anticipates  the 
market  by  buying  up  goods  before  they  are 
exposed  for  sale,  so  as  to  obtain  the  control 
<rf  the  market. 

"This  aew  sort  of  engrossers  or  forestaUen,  having 
the  feeding  and  supj>lying  this  numerous  body  oi 
vorkmea,  set  the  price  upon  the  poor  landholder/ — 
Locke. 

fore-stall-ing,  pr.  par.^  «.,  &  s.  [Fore- 
stall, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  pmiicpp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

'  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  anticipating,  or 
,  being  in  advance  of  others. 

2,  Law :  The  act  of  buying  up  goods  before 
they  are  exposed  for  sale,  so  as  to  obtain  com- 
mand of  the  market. 

f bre-star'-ling,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
starling  (q.v.).  | 

Naut. :  An  ice-breaker  in  advance  of  the 
.starling  of  a  bridge. 

f  b're-stay,  s.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  stay,  s. 

<q.v.).] 
Naut. :  A  large,  strong  rope,  reaching  from 

the  foremast  head  toward  the  bowsprit  end  to 
-  support  the  mast. 

*  fb're-stem,  *  fore-stam,  s.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng,  stem  (q.v.).] 

1,  The  prow  of  a  ship. 

2.  The  forepart  of  anything. 

**  Fra  thaxe/orestammU  tlie  bulllr  brayia  and  raria." 
Douglas ;  Virgil,  132, 19. 

fSr'-eat-er,  *  fors-ter,  *  fos-ter,  s.    [Fr. 

forestier,   from    Low    Lat.   forestarius,    from 
'  forestA  =  a  wood ;   O.  H.  Ger.  forestdri,  fors- 

tdre;  M.  H.  Ger.  vorstcere.] 

1.  One  Who  has  charge  of  a  forest  or  forests ; 
one  who  has  charge  of  the  growing  timber  on 
an  estate. 

"I  am  forester  of  the  emperourea  in'this  forest." — 
Oetta  Romanorum,  p.  206. 

2,  One  who  lives  in  a  forest  or  wild  wooded 
country. 

"  Where  fnreatert  and  shepherds  dwell." 

WordsKorth :  Whue  Doe  of  ByUtone,  y. 

*  3.  A  forest-tree. 

"This  nicenesa  is  more  conspiououa  in  flowers  and 
the  herbaceous  oSB^piins  than  m  foresters." —Evelyn, ■ 
SUva. 

4.  A  member  of  the  benefit  society  so  called. 
Itlias  within  its  pale  several  hundred  thousand 
operatives. 

*  f  b're-Stick,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  stick.^ 
The  front  stick  lying  on  the  andirons  in  a 
wood  fire. 

"*  fSr'-est-ine,  a.  [Eng.  forest;  -ine,]  Per- 
taining to  or  living  in  forests. 

"These  lemuroids  were  forestine  and  perhaps  noc- 
turnal fruit-eatera."— ffran(  Allen,  in  Fortnightly 
Review,  Sept.,  1882,  p.  319. 

fSr'-est-r^,  s.     [Eng.  forest ;  -ry.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act,  occupation,  or  art 
of  forming  and  cultivating  forests ;  the 
management  of  growing  timber. 

^  Nearly  every  nation  in  Europe  except 
Britain  has  schools  of  forestry. 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  privileges  of  a  royal 
forest ;  forestage. 

*  fSr'-est-y,  a.  [Eng.  fm-est ;  -y.]  Like  a 
forest ;  covered  with  forests  ;  thickly  wooded. 

1    "  When  the  whole  country's  lace  wsAforesty,  and  we 
Lived  loosely  in  the  wilda  which  now  thus  peopled 
he."  Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  a,  22. 

*  fb're-swat,  a.    [Forswat.] 
f  br'-^t  (t  silent),  s.    [Fr.] 

Ord. :  A  gimlet  or  drill  used  for  boring  the 
touch-hole  of  a  gun. 


f  b're-t&C-kle,  s.    [Prefl  fore-,  ahd  Eng.  tackle 
(q.v.).] 
Naut. :  The  tackle  on  the  foremast  of  a  ship. 

*fb're-taU£  (Z  sileht),  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  talk  (q.v.).]    A  preface ;  an  introduction. 

fb're-taste,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  taste 
(q.v).J  A  taste  or  experience  of  beforehand  ; 
anticipation  of;  partial  enjoyment  in  advance  ; 
an  antepast. 

"It  is  the  foretaste  of  heaven,  and  the  earnest  of 
eternity.  '—South. 

fbre-tas'te,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  taste 
(q.v.).] 

1,  To  taste  before  another. 

"  Foretasted  fruit, 
Frofaned  flrat  by  the  serpent." 

Milton:  P.  L.,ix.  929. 

2.  To  have  a  previous  enjoyment  or  taste 
of ;  to  have  an  antepast  of ;  to  anticipate. 

fbre-tast-er,  s.  [Eng.  foretast(e);  -er.]  One 
who  tastes  beforehand  ;  one  who  has  a  fore- 
taste or  previous  enjoyment  of. 

*  f  b're-t&ught  {gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  taught  (q.v.).]  Taught  or  instructed  be- 
forehand. 

"  The  sacred  things  and  holy  heAvteaforetaught." 
Spenser:  F.  «.,  I.  viL  18. 

f  b're-tauld,  a.    [Fortold,] 

*  f  bre-tea9h',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  teach 
(q.v.)]    To  teach  or  instruct  beforehand. 

*  fb're-team.  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  ahd  Lat.  t&mo  = 
a  beam,  a  pole.]    A  front  pole  or  shaft. 

"  Their  chariots  in  their /oreteaTn*  broke." 

Chapman :  Eormer ;  Iliad  xvL  362. 

fore-tell',  v.t.  &  %.  [Pref.  f&re-,  and  Eng.  tell 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  tell  beforehand. 

"  These  ...  as  I/oretoW  you,  were  all  splrlte." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  Iv.  1, 

2.  To  predict ;  to  prophesy ;  to  declare  or 
tell  an  event  before  it  happens. 

3.  To  foretoken ;  to  foreshow ;  to  foreshadow. 

"  What  art  thou,  whose  heavy  lookB/oretell 
Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue?" 

Shakesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  ii.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  prophesy ;  to  utter  a  pro- 
phecy or  prediction. 

"  One  greater,  of  whose  day  he  shall /oreteH." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  242. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  fore- 
tell, to  predict,  to  prophesy,  and  to  prognosti- 
cate: **  Foretell  is  the  most  general  in  its  sense, 
and  familiar  in  its  application  ;  we  msk^  foretell 
common  events,  although  we  cannot  predict 
OT  prophesy  anything  important:  to  foretell  is 
an  ordinary  gift ;  one  foretells  by  a  simple  cal- 
culation or  guess  ;  to  predict  and  to  prophesy 
are  extraordinary  gifts  ;  one  predicts  by  a 
supernatural  power  real  or  supposed ;  one 
propTtesies  by  means  of  inspiration.  Prediction 
as  a  noun  is  employed  for  both  the  verbs  fore- 
tell and  predict ;  it  is  therefore  a  term  of  less 
value  than  prophesy.  We  speak  of  a  predic- 
tion being  verified,  and  a  prophecy  fulfilled. 
To  prognosticate  is  an  act  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  it  is  guided  by  outward  symptoms  as  a 
rule  ;  it  is  only  stimulated  and  not  guided  by 
outward  objects  :  a  physician  prognosticates 
the  crisis  of  a  disorder  by  the  symptoms  dis- 
coverable in  the  patient."  {Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

fbre-tell'-er,  s.  [Eng.  f&retell;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  foretells ;  a  predicter ;  a 
prognosticator, 

"  others  are  proposed,  not  that  the  foretold  events 
should  be  known  ;  but  that  the  accomplishment  that 
expounds  them  may  evince,  that  the  foreteller  of 
them  was  able  to  see  them,"— Boyte .-  On  Colours. 

'^  fbre-think',  v.(.  &  i.  [Pref.  ^e-,  and  Eng. 
think  (q.v.),] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  anticipate  in  the  mind;  to  anticipate; 
to  prognosticate. 

"  The  soul  of  every  man 
Prophetically  Aoe&  fomthink  thy  fall." 

Shakesp. :  1  Eenry  IV.,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  contrive,  plan,  or  design  beforehand. 

"  Blessed  be  that  Gk)d  which  hath  given  you  an  heart 
to  foretMrik  this,  and  a  will  to  honour  Vtim  with  hia 
own."— Sisftop  SaU. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  think,  design,  or  plan 
beforehand  ;  to  exercise  forethought. 

"Thou  -wise,  forethinHng,  weighing  poUticlaJi." 
Smith.    {JohTison.) 


*  fbre'-thought  (ought  as  at),  a.  [Pref. 
/ore-,  and  Eng.  thought  (q.v.).]  Thought  of  or 
contrived  beforehand ;  prepense. 

"  Alter  not  the  AoQva  forethought  by  heaven." 

■Shakesp. :  King  John,  iii.  L 

fb're'-thouglit  (ought  as  at),  s.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  thought,  s.  (q.v,).J 

1,  Prescience  ;  anticipation  ;  premeditation. 

"  Whether  it  be  by  spitefulness  of  forethought,  or  by 
the  folly  of  oversight  or  evil  couusei." — V Estrange. 

2.  Provident  care  or  thought ;  foresight. 

"From  a  people  so, fed  diligence  and  forethouffht 
were  not  to  be  expected."— i/aca«?ay.*  Sist.  Eng., 
ch.  vL 

t  forethought  felony,  s. 

Law :  Murder.    {Wharton.) 

^  As  other  felonies  than  murder  can  be 
planned  deliberately,  the  term  is  not  suffi- 
ciently distinctive, 

*  Ibre-thought -ftU  (ought  as  at),  a.  [Eng. 
forethought;  -fuU}),']  Full  of  forethought, 
foresight,  or  prescience. 

*  fore-threat' -en,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
threaten  (q.v.).] '  To  threaten  beforehand. 

"It  heiaz  forethreatened,  &-D.A  advertisemdnt, being 
fortunately  .lighted  Lupon."— JoweM  .■  Dodona's  Orove, 
p.  44. 

fore-time,  *.  [Eng.  fore,  and  time.]  Time 
gone  by. 

*  fbre-tbk'-en  (or  as  tok'n),  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  toJcen,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  betoken  before- 
hand ;  to  foreshow,  to  prognosticate,  to  fore- 
bode. 

"  If  augbt  were  foretokened  thereby."— i*.  Holland  : 
Amm.ianus  Marcellinus,  p.  226. 

*  fb're-tok-en  (or  as  tok'n),  s.  [Pref.  /are-, 
and  Eng.  token,  s.  (q.v.).]  A  sign,  an  omen, 
a  prognostic,  a  foreboding. 

"  A  foretoken  of  bringing  In  of  foreign  x>owerfl,  which 
Indeed  happened."-— CaT^uien:  Xemains. 

fbre-told,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Foretell.] 

fb're-tdoth,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  tootk 
(q.v.).]  One  of  the  teeth  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  mouth  ;  an  incisor. 

"  The  foreteeth  should  be  formed  broad,  and  with  a 
thin  sharp  edge  like  chizzlea." — Hay :  On  the  Creation* 

fb're-tbp,  ""  fore-toppe,  *for-top,  *for- 
toppe,  s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  top  (q.v.).] 
*  I.  Ordinai'y  Language : 

1.  That  part  of  a  woman's  head-dress  that  is 
forward ;  the  top  of  a  periwig. 

2.  The  forehead. 

"  His  fax  and  hibforetoppe  was  fllterede  togedera." 
Morte  Arthurs,  1,078, 

3.  An  erect  tuft  of  hair  on  the  head  ;  the 
hair  on  the  forepart  of  the  head. 

II  Naut. :  The  platform  at  the  head  of  the 
foremast. 

foretop-man,  s. 

Naut. :  A  man  stationed  in  the  foretop  in 
readiness  to  set  or  take  in  the  smaller  sails, 
and  to  keep  the  upper  rigging  in  order. 

foretop-mast,  5. 

Naut. :  The  mast  erected  at  the  head  of  the 
foremast,  and  surmounted  in  its  turn  by  the 
foretop-gallant  mast, 

for-ev'-er,  adv.  [Eng.  for,  and  ever.}  In  per- 
petuity ;  to  the  end  of  time ;  unceasingly, 
eternally. 

*  fbre-V^9hed',  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
vouched.2  Vouched,  declared,  or  affirmed 
before.    {Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  1.) 

*  f  b're-Wag-es,  *  foir-wag-eis,  s.    [Pref, 

fore-,  and  Eng.  wages.]'  Wages  given  before 
the  performance  of  any  work  or  service. 

"  The  saidis  coilyearis,  coilberaris,  and  saltaris,  to 
he  estemit,  as  theims,  and  punischlt  in  thair  hodyes — 
viz.,  eamony  of  thame  as  sail  reaaave  foirwageU  and 
feia  "  liee&y'—Acts  Jas.  VI.  1606  (ed.  1814),  p.  267. 

fb're-wale,  o.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  (?)  Eng.  waU 
(q.v.).] 
Sadd. :  The  smaller  roll  of  a  horse-collar, 

*  fb're-wall,   *  fore-wal,    "^  for-wal,   s, 

[A.S;  forw'eall.]    An  outer  wall  or  barrier. 
"  The  sauyour  schal  be  aet  ther  ynne,  the  wal  and 
t3ieforewal,"—iVycli^e:  Isaiah  xxvi.  1.    {Purvey.} 

*  fore- ward  (1),  *for-ward,  *for-warde, 

s.  [A.S.  forweard.]  An  agreement,  a  com- 
pact, a  ta-eaty. 

"  Miforwarde  with  the  I  featen  on  thla  wyse." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  ;  Cleanness,  827. 


bSil,  bb^;  pb^t,  jb^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  a?;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f; 
Hilan,  -tian  =  shg-n.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  $lon  =  zhiin.    tious,  -clous,  -slous  =  shu3.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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foreward— forgalded 


*fd're-ward  (2),  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
ward  (q.v.).]  The  front  guard,  the  van,  the 
front. 

"They  that  marched  mihe/orcward'wcYe  all  mighty 
men. " — 1  Maccabees  ix.  IL 

*  fore-wardes,  odv.     [A.S.  fonueard.]     For- 

ward, after  ;  of  time  or  place. 

"Fro  this  foreioardes  iievere  entred  suche  filthe  in 
that  place," — Maandemlle,  y.  61. 

fore-warn',  v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
■warn  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitim  : 

1.  To  warn  or  admonish  beforehand. 

"  I  will  forewarn  you  whom  you  shall  fear." — Luke 
3di.  5. 

2.  To  caution  beforehand. 

"  PhcebuB  had  forewarned  him  of  singing  wars." — 
Dryden;  Virgil.    (Dedic.) 

3.  To  inform  or  give  notice  to  beforehand. 

"  "We  -wGTB  forewarned  of  your  coming." 

Sfuikesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  iv.  7. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  give  warning   or  notice 
beforehand. 

"In  their  room,  as  they  forewarn, 
Wolves  shall  succeed  for  teachers." 

Milton  :  P,  L.,  xii.  507. 

*  fore-was'te,  v.t.   [Forwaste.] 

*  fore-wear'-y,  v.t.    [Forweary.] 

*  forc-"weep',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-t  and  Eng.  weep.] 
To  weep  before. 

"  The  sky  in  sullen  drops;of  rain 
ForeKept  the  morn." 

Churchill :  The  Ihiellist,  i.  155. 

*  fore-wend',  v.t.    [Pref./o?'e-,  and  Eng.  lyejid 

(q.v.).]    To  go  before. 

"  And  now  they  have  to  heaven /orewen^" 

Spenser:  Shephcards  Calender;  July. 

*  fore-went',  pret.  of  v.    [Forego.] 

*fore-wete,  v.t.  [A..fi.  forewitan.]  To  know, 
determine,  or  settle  beforehand. 

*  fore-wet-er,  *  for-wit-er,  «.  [Eng.  for- 
wet(e);  -er.]    [Forewiter.] 

*  fore-wet-ing,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
weting  (q.v.).]     Foreknowledge,  prescience. 

"  Whether  that  Goddes  -worthy  foreweting 
Streiueth  me  nedeley  for  to  don  a  thing." 

Chav-cer  :  C.  T.,  15,240. 

fo're-wind    (1),    s.      [Pref.  fore-,  and   Eng. 
wind,  s.  (q.v.).]    A  wind  which  blows  a  vessel 
along  in  her  course. 
*'  Long  sailed  I  on  smooth  seas,  hy  foreitrinds  borne." 
Sandys:  Job,  p.  25. 

fo're-wind  (2),  5.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
wind,  V.  (q.v.).J 

Agric.':   One  of  the  leaders  of  a  gang  of 
reapers. 

*f6're-wi§e,  *  for-wise,  a.  [A.S.  forewis.] 
Foreseeing ;  having  foresight  or  foreknowledge. 

*  In  fele  things /oriowe,  and  a  fer  caster." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  3,949. 

*  fore-wish',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  wish 
(q.v.).]    To  wish  for  or  desire  beforehand. 

"The  wiser  sort  ceased  not  zo  do  what  in  them  lay, 
to  procure  that  the  good  commonly /ore«7Mft«rf  might 
in  time  come  to  elfect." — KtioUes:  Mistorie  of  t/ie 
Turkes. 

*  f  o're  -  wit,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  wit 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Foreknowledge,  foresight,  prudence. 

"  Let  thy  forewit  guide  thy  thought." — Southwell. 

2.  One  who  sets  himself  up  as  a  leader  in 
matters  of  taste  or  literature. 

*  f  6're-wit-en,  *  for-wit-en,  v.t.  [A.S. 
forewitan.]  To  know  beforehand;  to  have 
prescience  or  foreknowledge  of. 

fo're-wit-er,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  wW; 
~er.]  One  who  knows  before ;  one  who  has 
prescience. 

"God  byholder and /orcttfjter  of  alle  thinges." 

Chaucer:  Boethias,  p.  178. 

*  f  ore-'with'-ered,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
withered  (q.v.).]    Withered  away. 

"  Her  body  small,  foretoithered  and  forespent." 

Sackvillc  :  Induction,  at.  xil, 

fo're-wom-an,  ;!.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
woman  (q.v.).J  A  woman  who  acts  as  chief 
or  superintendent  of  other  women,  as  in  a 
shop  or  a  department. 

fo're-w6rd§,  s.  2Jl.      [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
i   words.]    A  preface,  an  introduction. 


*  fore-worn'. 


[Forworn.] 


*  fore-wote,  v.t.    [Forwete.] 

for-faim',  a.    [Forfare.]    Distressed;  worn 

out. 

"Feuwick,  eair forfairn."         Bums:  Ordination. 

*"for-faite,  v.t.    [Forfeit.] 

*for-^t,  *  for'-fault,  v.t.    To  subject  to 
forfeiture ;  to  attaint ;  to  outlaw. 


*  for-f^hg',  s.    [A.S.]    [Fang,  v.} 

Old  Laxo : 

1.  The  taking  of  provisions  from  any  person 
in  fairs  and  markets  before  the  royal  purveyors 
were  served  with  necessaries  for  the  sovereign. 

2.  The  seizing  or  rescuing  of  stolen  or  strayed 
cattle  from  the  hands  of  a  thief,  or  from  those 
having  illegal  possession  of  them. 

3.  The  reward  paid  for  the  rescue  or  recovery 
of  stolen  or  strayed  cattle. 

*  for- fare,  for-far-en,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  for- 
faran;  O.  Fris.  forfara  =  to  perish,  to  die  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  farfaran ;  Icel.  fyrirfara  =  to  kill.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  perish  ;  to  become  ex- 
hausted or  worn  out. 

"No  lete  noht  that  wrecche  nolh forfaren  al  mid 
Iningre."  Layainon,  ii.  568. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  destroy  ;  to  kill. 

"  Folk  that  were  fayii  toforfare  that  best," 

Wdliam  of  Faleme,  2,762. 

*  for-faugllt  {gh  silent  or  guttural),  *  for- 
faghte,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  faught 
(q.v.).]    Worn  out  with  lighting. 

"  Sir  Bevys  waa  so  -wery  forfaghte." 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  S8,  fo.  106. 

*  for'-faUlt,  v.i.      [FORFALT.] 

*  for'-f^nlt-iire,  s.  [Ft.  forfalture.}  For- 
feiture, attainder. 

^  for-fear',  ^  for-fere,  v.t.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  fear,  v.  (q.v.).  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vervoiren; 
Dut.  vervaren.]    To  terrify  greatly. 

"  He  sperd  his  yate,  and  in  he  ran 
Forfered  of  that  wode  man." 

I'waine  &  Gawaine,  1,677. 

for'-feit,  *for-fait,  *for-fete,  *for-fett, 
*  for-fette,  v.i.  &  t.  [Forfeit,  s.  Fr.  for- 
faire  —  to  transgress  ;  Low  Lat.  foris  facio  = 
to  trespass  :  foris  =  abroad,  and  facio  —  to  do,] 

*  A.  Intratisitive. 

1.  To  do  wrong  or  amiss ;  to  be  guilty  of  a 
crime  or  fault. 

"  Sen  he  h:\3forfett  agans  oure  lawe." 

Tovmeley  Mysteries,  p.  189. 

2.  To  fail  to  observe  an  obligation  or  duty. 

"  I  will  have  the  heart  of  him  if  he  forfeit." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iiL  1. 

"    B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lose  all  right  or  claim  to  anything  by 
any  fault,  crime,  omission,  or  neglect  ;  to  be- 
come liable  to  be  deprived  of. 

"  The  former  class  considered  him  as  hnvine  forfeited 
his  crown ;  the  latter  as  having  resigned  it.  —Macau- 
lay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

*  2.  To  subject  to  forfeiture  or  loss  of  pro- 
perty, &c. 

"We  mone  be/ar^e(ei2e,  and  flerayde  forever." 

Morte  Arthure,  1,155. 

*  3.  To  give  Up  ;  to  abandon. 

"Undone  and/or/ei(ed  to  cares." 

Shakesp. :  Alts  Well  That  Ends  Well,  ii.  3. 

for'-feit,  *  for-fet,  *  for-fete,  s.    [Fr.  for- 
fait  =  a  crime  punishable  by  fine,  a  fine,  from 
Low  Lat.  forisfactxim,  neut.  sing.  pa.  par.  of 
forisfacio  =  to  trespass  ;  O.  Ital.  forfalto.] 
*^  1.  A  misdeed  ;  a  crime ;  a  transgression. 
"  He  schalle  fynde  no  forfete  amonge  us." — Maunde- 
Ville,  p.  294. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  losing  or  being  de- 
prived of  something  through  any  fault,  crime, 
omission,  or  neglect ;  forfeiture  ;  loss  ;  de- 
privation. 

"And  he,  that  throws  not  up  his  can  for  joy. 
Shall  for  the  fault  lunke  forfeit  of  nis  head." 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  it.  1. 

3.  That  which  is  forfeited  or  lost ;  the  loss 
or  penalty  incurred  through  any  fault,  crime, 
omission,  or  neglect ;  a  penalty  ;  a  tine. 

*'  Let  the  forfeit  l)e  nominated  for  an  equal  xjound  of 
your  flesh."     Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

*  4.  One  whose  life  ia  forfeited  ;  one  ob- 
noxious to  capital  punishment. 

"  Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

5.  (PI-):  A  game  in  which  for  every  breach 
of  the  rules  tlie  players  have  to  deposit  some 


little  article  as  forfeit,  to  be  redeemed  by 
some  sportive  fine  or  penalty. 

"  Walking  out,  drinking  tea,  codiitiy  dances,  and 
forfeits  shortened  the  rest  [of  the  dny.' —Goiasmith: 
Vicar  of  iVakefield,  ch.  ii. 

*  for'-feit,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Forfeit,  v.] 

1.  Forfeited  ;  lost  or  alienated  through  some 
fault,  crime,  omission,  or  neglect. 

"All  the  souls  tliat  are,  were  forfeit  ouce.' 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Meamtre,  ii.  2 

2.  Subject,  due,  liable. 

"  Forfeit  to  a  confined  doom." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  107. 

"*  for'-feit -a -ble,  *''.  [Eng.  forfeit;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  forfeited  ;  liable  or  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture. 

"  So  a  guardianship  in  soecage,  a  man  may  renomice 
it  as  well  as  he  may  executorship ;  they  are  neither  of 
them  forfeitable."— State  Trials  :  Th«  King  <t  the  City 
of  LoTidon  (1662). 

for'-feit-er,  *  for-fet-owre,  s.  [Eng.  for- 
feit; -er.]  One  who  incurs  any  penalty  by 
failing  in  his  obligations. 

"  Forfeiters  you  cast  in  prison." 

Shakesp, :  Cymbeline,  iii.  2. 

*for'-feit-nient,  &.  [Eng. /or/si(;  -ment.} 
Penalty. 

"  Inforfeitment 
Bear  paper  faggots  o'er  the  pavement," 

IlaU :  Satires,  II.  i.  17. 

for'-feit-iire,  *for-fet-ure,  s.     [0.  Fr. 

forfaiture,  forfeture  ;  Fr.  forfaiture,  from  Low 
La.t.  forisfactura';  0.  lta\.  forfattura.] 

1.  The  act  of  forfeiting  or  losing  something 
through  any  fault,  crime,  omission  or  neglect. 

"  Vnder  payue  of  forfeiture  of  the  saide  goods.''— 
Hackluyt :  Voyages,  i-  173. 

2.  A  failure  in  any  obligation. 

"  'Tw.is  due  oTi  forfeiture."— Shakesp.  :  Timon,  ii.  2. 

3.  That  which  is  forfeited  ;  a  penalty,  fine, 
mulct  or  amercement. 

"  Old  Micha«l  now 
Was  summoned  to  discharge  the  forfeiture." 

Wordsworth :  Afichael, 

Tl  For  the  difference  between  forfeiture  and 
ftne,  see  Fine. 

*  for-fend',  v.t.  &  i.    [Forefend.] 

"  for-fere,  v.t.    [Forfear.] 

for'-fSx,  s.     [Lat.]    A  pair  of  scissors. 
"  The  peer  now  spreads  the  glittering /or/ei  wide 
T*  enclose  the  lock." 

Pope  :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  147. 

for-fic'-u-la,  s.     [Lat.,  =  a   pair  of  small 

shears  or  scissors.] 

Eiitom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Forficubdse  (q.v.).     [Earwig.] 

for-f l-cu'-li-dse,  s.  iil.  [\>».t.-'forflcvMa)  (q.v.), 
&  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entovi. :  A  family  of  insects,  the  only  known 
one  belonging  to  the  order  Euplexoptera,  or 
Dermaptera  (q.v.).     [Earwig.] 

*  for-fight'  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
EriQ. fight,  V.  (q.v.).]  To  exhaust  or  fatigue 
with  fighting. 

"  He  was  ao  forfoughteii."       Joseph  of  Arimathea,  579. 

*  for-flit',  *  for-flytte,  v.  t.  [Sw.  frnfiytta ; 
Ban.  fur  fly  tte.]  To  drive  away  ;  to  cause  to 
flit  or  remove. 

"  Alas,  for  wantyiige  of  wytte. 
As  a  fole  y  am  forjlytCe.  Amadas,  380, 

*  for-fought'  for-fought'-en  (fought  as 
f^t),  a.  [Pref.  fur-,  and  Mid.  Eiig.  fonghten, 
pa.  jiar.  of  fight.]  Fatigued,  -wearied,  ex- 
hausted, worn  out. 

"  Hand  a  yokin'  at  the  pleugh. 
And  though  forfo lighten  sair  eneugh." 

Ijunu  '  (juidioife  of  W a^ichope-house, 

*  for-fret',  ^  for-frete,  ^  for-fret-en,  v.t. 

[Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  fret  (q.v.).]    To  w^ar  out 
or  away  ;  to  consume  utterly. 

"  Covertise  crepeth  among  the  leves 
AnAforfruteth  neigh  the  fruyt." 

P.  Plowman,  10,850. 

*  for-fright' ((7/1  silent),  v.i.  [Pref. /or-,  and 
'EiW^.  fright,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  frighten  or  terrify 
exceedingly. 

"  ThiAforf righted  folc  fi^eren  etod." 

Genctia  &  Exodus,  3,519. 

*  for-g3-b',  '*  for-gatibe,  v.t.  [Pref.  for-, 
and  Eng.  gab  (q.v.).]     To  mock. 

"  Who  soforgabbeth  a  frero  yfouuden  at  the  stues." 
.  P.  Plounnan's  Crede,  1,257. 

*  for-gald-ed,  <.<..  [Eng.  for;  -galled;  -ed.] 
Greatly  galled. 

"  The  griefe  of  his  forgalded  sides." 

iiascoigne :  Comp.  of  PhiUnnena,  p.  117. 


fate,  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p£t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,     ee,  oe  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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for-gath'-er,  f6re-gS,th'-er,  ^  for-g3^'- 

er,  v.L  &  t.  [Perf.  for-,  and  Eng.  gather  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  hold  close  intercourse ;  to  be  friendly 
OP  intimate. 

"Instead  of  foregatherinp  with  an  old  friend." — a, 
Eingiley  :  Ravertthoe,  ch.  vii. 

2.  To  fall  in  with. 

*'  I  downa  forgather  wi'  thae  things  twice  in  the 
£our-and-tweiity  hours."— &o(( :  nob  Roy,  ch.  xviii. 

3.  To  be  united  in  marriage. 

"  Fouk  ay  hud  best  begin  with  dealing  fair, 
Altho'  they  sud  forgader  ne'er  sae  bair." 

Ross :  Helenore,  p.  105. 

B.  Trans. ;  To  be  friendly  or  intimate  with. 
"The  only  one  I  ever  did  foregatfter."  —  Readc  : 

Cloister  &  Hearth,  ch.  liv. 

for-ga've,  pret.  of  v.    [Forgive,] 

*  for-gSv'-el,  s.  [Pref.  for-^  and  Eng.  gavel ; 
Low  Lat.  forgahulum.l 

Law  :  A  quitrent ;  a  small  reserved  rent  in 
money.    QVliarton.) 

for'ge,  s.      [Fr.  forge,  from  Lat.  fahrica  =  a 
workshop,  from  faber  =  a  workman  ;   Sp.  & 
Port. /orja.j 
L  Literally : 

1.  A  building  in  which  blacksmith's  forges 
or  furnaces  are  arranged.  When  on  a  large 
scale,  furnaces,  cranes,  and  steam  hammers 
are  necessary  adjuncts  ;  a  smithy. 

2.  A  blacksmith's  open  fire,  where  iron  is 
heated  by  the  aid  of  a  blast. 

"  In  other  part  stood  one,  who  at  the  forge 
Labouring,  two  ma^sy  clods  of  iron  and  brass 
Had  melted."  Aiaton:  P.  t.,  xi,  565. 

3.  A  place  where  iron  is  puddled  and 
shingled. 

4.  A  field-forge  in  military  service.  A  travel- 
ling forge  which  accompanies  a  field  battery. 

*  5.  The  act  of  forging  or  working  iron  or 
steel ;  the  manufacture  of  metallic  bodies. 

"In  the  greater  bodies  the /orffe  was  easy,  the  matter 
being  ductile  and  sequacious." — Bacon.    (Johnson.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Any  place  where  anything  is  made  or 
manufactured ;  a  workshop. 

"  Thus  at  the  flaming/orj/a  of  life 
Oiur  fortunes  must  be  wrought." 

Ixmgfelloui :  Village  Blacksmith. 

*  2,  Workman.ship. 

"An  horse  of  brasse  thel  lette  do  forge 
Of  suche  entaUe,  and  of  euche  a,  forge." 

Qower,  i.  78. 

forge-man,  s.  A  skilled  coachsmith,  who 
has  a  hammerman  under  him. 

forge-rolls,  s.  pi. 

Iron-working :  The  name  given  to  the  train 
of  rolls  by  which  the  slab  or  bloom  is  con- 
verted into  puddled  bars.  They  consist  of 
two  pairs,  the  roughing  down  rolls  and  the 
finishing  rolls. 

fbrge  (1),  vA.  &  t  [Etym.  doubtful ;  by  some 
taken  to  be  a  special  use  of  forge  (2),  by  others 
as  a  corruption  offeree,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A,  Intrans.  :  To  work  or  make  way  slowly 
and  with  difficulty;  to  move  laboriously  ;  with 
an  adverb  or  preposition,  as  on,  pa^t,  over,  &c. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  force  or  diive  forward ;  as, 
1o  forge  a  ship  over  a  shoal. 

%  To  forge  ahead : 
Natitical : 

1.  To  draw  ahead  ;  to  move  or  pass  slowly 
in  front  of  some  other  vessel. 

"A  good  start  was  effected,  and  Kate  soon  forged 
ahead  and  fully  maintained  and  increased  her  lead!" — 
BaMy  Telegraph,  August  28,  1882. 

2.  To  shoot  ahead,  as  in  coming  to  anchor 
after  the  sails  are  furled. 

1"  To  forge  over: 

Naut. :  (See  extract). 

"  To  forge  over  is  to  force  a  ship  violently  over  a 
sboal  ijy  the  effort  of  a  gi'Cat  quantity  of  sail." — 
I'alconer :  Marine  Diet, 

forge  (2),  * forg-yn,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.forgler, 
forger,  from  Lat. /a&nco;  Sp,  &  Port, /orjar.] 
A.  Transitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  form  or  beat  into  shape,  as  ^  metal 
by  heating  and  hammering. 

"An  horae  of  brasse  thei  lette  do  forge."  Gower,  i.  78. 

(2)  To  make  or  construct  of  any  material. 

•'  Through  the  crafte  oi  Arteinage 
Of  wexe  he  forged  an  ymage."    Gower,  vl. 


/   2,  Fig^Lratively : 

*  (1)  To  make  by  any  means  ;  to  create. 

"  Whoforgide  the  dowmbe  and  the  deef  ?  "—  Wydife : 
Exodiis  iv.  II. 

(2)  To  frame,  to  invent,  to  originate. 

"  And  he  tYvxt  forged,  and  he  that  threw  the  dart, 
Had  each  a  brother's  luterent  in  liis  heart." 

Cow/}er:  Hope,  5"8, 

(3)  To  make  falsely,  to  fabricate,  to  counter- 
feit, to  coin. 

"  The  jviltry  story  is  untrue, 
Anil  forged  to  cheat  such  gulls  ns  you." 

Butler:  Jitidibras,  pt  ii.,  c.  iii. 
IX.  Laiv :  To  counterfeit,  alter,  or  make  in 
the  likeness  of  something  else  with  intent  to 
defraud  ;  to  form  or  make  wrongfully  to  re- 
semble or  in  imitation  of  something  else  :  as, 
,    To  forge  a  will,  to  forge  a  bill  of  exchange. 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  form  by  forging. 

*'  other  to  grave,  or  peinte,  or  forge  or  bete." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,931. 

2.  To  commit  forgery ;  to  make  or  utter  any- 
thing counterfeit. 

"  Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferred 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes. 
That  therefore  I  ha.ve  forged. 

Shakcsp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  iii.  1. 

*  for'ge-a-ble,  a.     [Fr.]    That  may  or  can  be 
formed  ty  forging, 

"  Lechis  bihoten  that  that  is  of  lechis,  forgers  heten 
forgcable  t\i.\i\zes."~WycUffe :  Pref.  Epistle,  p.  67. 

forged,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Forge,  v.} 

*  forg'-ed-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  forged;  -ly.]     By 
way  of  forgery  ;  falsely,  untruly. 

"  Her  adversaries  might  write  many  things  forgcdiy 
and  falsely. "—CitJndeH.-  Llizabcth  (an.  1585). 

forg'-er,    *forg-ere,    s.      [O.   Fr.  forgiere, 
forgeur.} 

1.  One  who    makes,   forms,   or   fabricates 
things  ;  a  creator. 


2,  Specifically,  one  who  forges,  falsifies,  or 
counterfeits  anything  fraudulently ;  one  who 
commits  forgery. 

"  A  class  of  printers  who  worked  steadily  at  their 
calling  with  precautions  resembling  those  employed 
hycomeraandforgers."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., ch.x^vL 

forg'-er-^,  *forg-er-ye, s.  [Eng. forge;  -}%] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  Literally  : 

(1)  The  act  of  forging  or  forming  by  heating 
and  hammering. 

"  Useless  the  forgery 
Of  brazen  shield."      Milton  :  Samson  Agonistes,  131. 

(2)  That  which  is  forged  ;  smith's  work. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  Inventing,  devising,  planning. 
"  In  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks," 

afuikeap. :  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

(2)  The  act  of  forging,  counterfeiting,  or 
fabricating ;  fabrication. 

"  That  forgery  of  drift  implements  has  been  prac- 
tised latterly  is  indisputable."— It'itHOTi:  Prehistoric 
Man,  i.  29. 

(3)  That  which  is  forged,  counterfeited,  or 
fabricated ;  a  false  or  fraudulent  imitation. 

"  The  writings  going  under  the  name  of  Aristobulus 
were  71  forgery  oI  the  second  century." — Waterland: 
Works,  viii.  6. 

*(4)  Deception. 

"  What !  has  your  king  married  the  lady  Gray  ? 
And  now,  to  sooth  y^vj:  forgery  and  his. 
Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience." 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  iii.  3. 
II,  Law :  (See  extract). 

"Forgery,  or  the  crimen  falsi,  is  an  offence  which 
was  punished  by  the  civil  law  with  deportation  or 
bauisnment,  and  sometimes  with  death.  It  may  with 
us  be  defined  at  common  law  to  be,  'the  fraudulent 
malting  or  alteration  of  a  writing  to  thepreiudice  of 
another  mail's  rights'  for  which  the  offtnder  may 
suffer  imprisonment,  and  fonnerly  might  have  beeu 
set  In  the  pillory." — Blackstonc:  Com-ment.,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  1". 

for-gef,  *for-get-eii,  *for-gete,  *for- 
get-yn,  *fer-yete,  for-gite,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  forgitan;  Dut.  vergeten  ;  Ban.  forgiette  ; 
Sw.forgdta;  Ger.  vergessen;  O.  H.  Ger.  far- 
gezan.] 
A,  Transitive :  * 

1.  To  lose  the  memory  or  remembrance  of ; 
to  let  pass  from  the  memory ;  to  cease  to  have 
in  remembrance. 

"  Forget  not  thy  friend  in  thy  mind,  and  be  not  un- 
mindful of  him  in  thy  TieheB."~Ecclus.  xxxvii.  6, 

2.  To  neglect ;  to  pay  no  attention  to. 
"Can  a  woman/orffci  her  sucking  child?    Yea,  they 

Toay  forget;  yet  will  J.  not  forget  theei"— Isaiah  xlix.  5. 


3.  To  unlearn;  to  lose  the  power  or  faculty  of 
doing  anything. 

"  We  meet  like  men  that  had  /or..7o(  to  speak." 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV..  v.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  lose  memory  or  remem- 
brance ;  to  cease  to  remember. 

"The  best  sometimes /orffe(."    Shakesp. :  Othello,  ii  3. 
IT  To  forget  oneself:  To  lose  one's  self-com- 
mand, so  as  to  be  guilty  of  some  unbecoming 
or  unworthy  act ;  to  commit  oneself. 

"  Thou  dost  fartjet  thyself." 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  m,  1. 

forget-me-not,  s. 

BoL:  Myosoils  palustris,  the  Creeping-water 
Scorpion-grass,  a  boraginaceous  plant  about  a 
foot  high.  The  fiowers  are  bright  blue,  with 
a  yellow  eye  and  a  small  white  i-ay  at  the  base 
of  each  segment.  It  is  found  abundantly  in 
ditches  and  the  sides  of  rivers,  flowering  from 
June  to  August. 

"  I  move  the  sweet/or,7e(-me-no( 
That  grows  for  happy  lovers." 

Tennyson :  The  Brook. 

^  The  name  is  also  applied  to  Myosotis 
arvensis,  Vei-onica  Chamnxlrys,  and  Ajuga 
Chamcepitys.    (Briiteii  &  Holland.) 

*for-get-el,  *for-yet-el,  *  for-yet-ylle, 

a.    [A.S.  forgitol.]    Forgetful. 

"Foryetel,  slow  and  wery  sone 
Of  every  thing  whiche  is  to  done."    Qower,  iii.  98. 

*  for-get-el-ness,  *  for-get-el-nes,  *  for- 

yet-el-nesse,  s.    [A.S.  forgitobies.]    Forget- 
fulness. 

"  To  forgetelnesse  given  be  mi  right  hand." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter ;  Ps.  cxxxvi.  5. 

*  for-get-el-ship,  *  f or-get-U-schip,   ». 

[Eng.  forgetil ;  -ship.}    Forgetfulness. 

"  For  aforgetVsc/tip  Richard  and  he  bothe  les." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  176. 

for-get'-fiil,  a.     [Eng.  forget ;  -ful(l).'] 

1.  Easily  losing  the  memory  or  remem- 
brance of  things  ;  liable  to  forget. 

"Bear  with  me,  good  boy,  I  a.m  much  forgeifut," 
Sltakesp.  :  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

2.  Inattentive,  negligent ;  neglectful ;  care- 
less, heedless. 

"  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,"— ^e&.  xiii.  2. 
*  3.  Rash,  inconsiderate. 
"  That  rush  humour,  which  my  mother  gave  me, 
Makes  me  forgetful. " 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Ctesar,  iv,  3. 

■*  4.  Causing  forgetfulness  or  oblivion  ;  ob- 
livious. 

"  If  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  thatforgel/iU  lake  benumn  not  still." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  IL  74. 

for-get'-ful-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  forgetfid;  -ly.] 
In  a  forgetful  manner. 

"  Silently,  thankfully,  and  forgetfully  to  accept  the 
oppression.'— iSoutft  ."  SermoiiB,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  14. 

for-get'-ful-ness,  s.    [Eng.  forgetful;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  forgetful,  or  of  easily 
losing  the  memory, 

*'  The  only  pang  my  bosom  dare  not  brave 
Must  be  to  &.nd  forgetfulness  in  thine." 

Byron :  Corsair,  i. 

2.  The  state  of  having  lost  memory  or  re- 
membrance of  things  ;  oblivion. 

"  Not  in  entive  for ge.f fulness. 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness." 
Wordsworth :  Intimations  of  Immortality. 

*3.  The  state  of  being  forgotten ;  oblivion. 

"  "Slind  forgetfulness  and  dark  oblivion  " 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

4.  Neglect ;  negligence  or  inattention  to 
duty. 

"  The  church  of  England  is  grievously  charged  with 
forgetfulness  of  her  duty." — Hooker  :  Eccles.  Polity. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  forget- 
fulness and  ohlivion:  "Forgetfulness  chai-ac- 
terizes  the  person  or  that  which  is  personal ; 
oblivion  the  state  of  the  thing :  the  former 
refers  to  him  who  forgets;  the  latter  to  that 
which  is  forgotten.  We  blame  a  person  for  his 
forgetfulness;  but  we  sometimes  bury  things 
in  oblivion."    (Crahb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

forg'-et-ive,  a.  [Eng.  forge,  t-  connect.,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ive.]  Capable  of  forming  or  pro- 
ducing; inventive. 

"  Quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble,  flery,  and  delect- 
able Bha.i)e3."—SJtakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  3. 

* for-get'-ta-ble,  a.  [Eng.  forget;  -able.] 
That  may  be  forgotten  ;  liable  to  be  forgotten. 

"Hysterical  wind,  forgettable  by  all  creatures." — 
Carlyle  :  Letters  of  Cromwell,  iiL  115. 

for'-gette,  s.    [Fr.  fourgette.} 

Glove-vwking :  The  piece  put  between  the 
fingers  of  a  glove,  and  to  which  the  front  and 
back  parts  of  the  fingers  are  sewed. 


bffiU.  b6^;  poftt,  jd^l;  cat,  9011,  cborus,  9liin,  ben^h;  go,  ^em;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  £: 
-cian, -tian  =  shg-n,    -tion, -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  ^on  =  zhun.    -oious,  -tious,  -sious=shus.    -ble» -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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tor-get'-ter,  s.    [-^ng, forget;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  forgets. 

"  A.  Btts-uge  forgetter  of  herself." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  The  Captain,  iv.  3. 

2.  A  heedless,  careless^  or  neglectful  person. 

fop-get'-ting,  *  for-yet-yng.  *  for-yet- 

ynge,  jsr.  par.,  a.,  &.s.     [Forget.] 

A,  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  losing  the  memory 
or-remembrance.of  a  thing  ;  forgetfulriess. 
"I  am  not  wilUug  to  diBcover  the  forgettings  of 
reverend  meii."—jailton:  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bk.  11., 
ch.  xxii, 

*  for^get'-ting-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  forgetting;  -ly.] 

In  a  forgetful  manner  ;  forgetfully  ;  through 
forgetfulness. 

"  I  fear  I  have,  forgettingjy,  tmnBgressed 
A^iiiBt  the  dignity  of  the  Court." 

Ben  Jonaon :  The  Fox,  iv.  8. 

for-gie',  v.t.    [Forgive.] 

*  f or-gifte,  s.    [Forgive.]    Forgiveness. 

forg'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ^  s.    [Forge,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb).- 
C»  As  substantive: 
I,  Literally : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  forming  or  shaping 
by  beating  and  hammering, 

2.  That  which  is  forged  ;'  a  piece, of  forged 
work. 

"The  largest  aingle  forging  ever  made  for  such  a 
purpose."— Z)a«j>  News,  Sept.  39, 1381. 

II.  Fig, :  The  act  of  counterfeiting  or  com- 
mitting forgery. 

forglng-hammer,  s.  A  hammer  used 
by  gold-beaters.  It  weighs  three  pounds,  has 
a  head  at  one  end  and  a  wedge  at  the  other, 
the  face  having  a  square  area  of  1^  inches  on 
the  side.  Its  handle  is  six  inches  long.  It 
is  the  first  hammer  in  the  series,  and  reduces 
the  ingot  of  gold  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch.  The 
anvil  is  a  mass  of  steel  four  inches  long  and 
three  broad.  The  laminating-machine  is  often 
used  instead  of  the  forging-hammer. 

forging-machine,  s.  A  machine  hav- 
ing a  number  of  plunging  mandrels  and  stakes 
between  which  a  heated  bar  is  pressed  to 
form.  The  opposing  faces  of  the  plungers  and 
stakes  may  be  merely  hammer-faced,  or  may 
be  made  to  act  as  swages. 

forging-press,  s.  A  press  for  forging 
by  means  of  pressure,  as  in  the  Bessemer 
press,  which  acts  by  hydraulic  pressure. 

itor-giV-a-ble,   a.      [Eng.   forgiv(e);    -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  forgiven ;  pardonable ; 
.  excusable. 

for-give',  *  for-geve,  *  for-yeve,  *  for- 
g£  *for-gif-en,  *  for-gyve,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S. /orffi/an. ;  J}\it.  v&rgeven  ;  Icel.  fyrirgefa; 
Sv.  forgifva ;  Ger.  vergeben  ;  Goth,  fragiban  ; 
0. 8.  &  O.  H.  Ger.  Jargeban.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  give  up,  to  resign. 

"  To  them  that  list  the  worlds  gay  ahowes  I  leave. 
And  to  great  ones  snch  follies  doe  forgive.' 

apeneer :  F.  Q.,  VI.  ix,  22. 

2.  To  pardon,  to  excuse  ;  not  to  exact ;  to 
remit  that  to  which  one  has  a  claim. 

"  The  lord  of  that  servant  was  moved  with  Compas- 
sion, loosed  him,  oaA  forgave  him  the  Aebt."— Matthew 
xviiL  27. 

3.  To  pardon,  to  excuse,  not  to  exact  the 
penalty  for ;  not  to  punish,  to  overlook. 

"Forgif-as,  Loverd, 
All  that  we  haven  here  misdone." 

Reliquias  Antiques,  i.  160. 

4.  To  cease  to  feel  resentment  towards  ;  to 
pardon. 

"  air  Thomas  Lovel,  I  as  iiee  forgive  you, 
Afl  I  would  he  forgiven." 

,  Hhaheep. .'  Benry  VUI.,  ii.  1. 

-fl.  Intrans. :  To  pardon  or  -overlook  any 
injury,  fault,  crime,  or  thing  due. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  for- 
give, to  pardon,  to  remit,  and  to  absolve: 
"Forgive and  pardon  both  signify  not  to  give 
the  punishment  that  is  due  :  to  relax  from  the 
rigour  of  iustice  in  demanding  retribution. 
Forgive  is  the  familiar  term  ;  pardon  is  adapted 
to  the  serious  style.  Individuals  forgive  each 
other  personal  offences  ;  they  pardon  offences 
against  law  and  morals  :  the  former  is  an  act 
of  Christian  charity,  the  latter  an- act  of 
clemency.  .  .  .  Pardon,  when  compared  with 


remission,  is  the  consequence  of  offence ;  it 
respects  principally  the  person  offending;  it 
depends  upon  him  who  is  offended;  it  pro- 
duces reconciliation  when  it  is  sincerely 
granted  and  sincerely  demanded.  Remission 
is  the  consequence  of  the  crime  ;  it  has  more 
particular  regard  to  the  punishment ;  it  is 
gi-anted  either  by  the  prince  or  magistrates  ; 
it  arrests  the  execution  of  justice.  Absolution 
is  'taken  in  no  other  sense  ;  it  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  fault  or  the  sin,  and  properly 
concerns  the  state  of  the  culprit."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

for-giv'-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Forgive.] 

for-give'-ness,  *  for-gefe-nesse.  *  for- 
yev-en-esse,  *for-glf-ness,  *for-glfe- 
nesse,  *  for-gyf-nes,  s.  [A.S.  forgifen- 
ness,  forgifnes ;Dnt.  vergiffenis.] 

1.  The  act  of  forgiving,  pardoning,  or  ex- 
cusing. 

"  She  rather  waives  than  will  dispute  her  right ; 
And,  injured,  tasM-ea  forgiveness  her  delight." 

Cowper :  Charity,  43L 

.  2.vXlie  state  of  being  forgiven  or  pardoned  ; 
pardon  or  remission  of  a  penalty  incurred. 
"  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  hlood, 
the  forgioeness  of  aixia."—£phesia7i3  i.  7. 

3.  A  disposition  to  forgive  or  excuse  ;  mild- 
ness, clemency. 

"  Here  are  introduced  more  heroick  principles  of 
meeknesB,  forgiveness,  bounty,  and  magnanimity,  than 
all  the  learning  of  the  heathens  could  invent."— S^wat. 
(Johnson.) 

for-giv'-er,  s.      [Eng.  forgiv{e);    -er.]     One 
who  forgives,  pardons,  or  remits  a  penalty, 
"What  a  shameful  reproach  is  this  to  the  iuflnite 
mercy  of  the  forgiver!  —rBp.  Batl:   X'oFeace  with 
Borne,  §  10. 

for-giv'-ing,  pr.  .par.,  a.,  ,&;s.    [Forgive.]  ' 

A,  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjj :  Disposed  to  forgive ;  ready  or 
inclined  to  overlook  offences  ;  merciful ;  gra- 
cious ;  mild. 

"  He  was  of  no  gentle  or  forgiving  temper." — Macau- 
lag  :  Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  pardoning  or  ex- 
cusing ;  forgiveness. 

for-giV-ing-nesa,  s.  [Eng.  forgiving;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  forgiving  ;  readiness  to 
forgive  ;  a  forgiving  disposition. 

"  His  equanimity,  generosity,  and  forgivingness."— 
Richardson :  Sir  C.  Crandison,  vL  115. 

*  for-gnaw  (g  silent),  *  for-gnaghe,  v.t. 
[A.S.  forgnagan.]  To  gnaw  or  eat  away 
utterly. 

"  The  deuel  Mm  forgnaghe."    Sir  Ferumbras,  1,148. 

*  for-'gnlde,  v.t.  [A.S.  forgnidan.]  To  break 
down,  to  destroy  utterly. 

"Keforgnod  yhatea  braaed  ware." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter ;  Ps.  cvi.  16. 

for-go'  *  for-gon,  v.t.    [Forego.] 

for-gof -ten  (or  as  got'n),  ""  for-got,  pa. 

par.  or  a. '  [Forget.] 

1.  Lost  to  memory ;  passed  out  of  remem- 
brance. 

*  2.  Forgetful, 

"  I  am  &ll  forgotten."       Shakesp. ;  Othello,  ii.  8. 

*  for-growe,  *  for-grow-en,  «.  [Pref. 
for-,  and  Eng.  grown  (q.v.).] 

1.  Far  grown  ;  far  advaticed. 

"A  man  that  was  right  ferr  in  age  certayn. 
And  alle/orirrou'e,  a  pilgrim  aa  he  were." 

Qen&rydes,  8,666. 

2.  Overgrown. 

"  It  forgroicen  was  with  grasse  and  weede." 

Chaucer :  Flower  &  Leaf,  43. 

*  for-guilt,  *  for-gllt,  *  for-giUt-en,  v.t. 
[A.S.  forgyltan.]     [Guilt.] 

1.  To  sin  against.  , 

' '  For  uawt  thu  prokest  me  to  forguUen  and  forgan 
the  blisse  upon  bllsse." — Bali  Meidenhad,  p.  47. 

2.  To  make  guilty  ;  to  bring  into  guilt ;  to 
condemn. 

"  3wa  Adam  us  forguUe  erest  into  heUe."— OW  Eng. 
Bomiliea,  p.  23. 

*  for-haoh,  *  for-hac-ohe,  v.t.  [Pref. /or-, 
and  Eng.  hack  (q.v.).]     To  hack  or  cut  in 

pieces, 

"In  uch  an  hyrd  ben  hated  and/oVAaft(.'' 

Lyrical  PoerM,  p.  37. 

*  for-Iiail\  v.t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  liail  = 
hkle,  V.  ]    To  tear  or  drag  asunder  ;  to  harass ; 

to  torment. 

"  Ah  !  but  HobblnoU,  all  this  lone  tale 
Nought  eaaeth  the  cai'e  that  dotn  meforehail." 
Spenser  :  Shepherds  Calendar ;  September. 


*  for-h^g',  *  for-henge,  v..t.  [Pref.  for-, 
and  Eng.  hang  (q.v.).]     To  hang  up. 

"  Ich  shal  .  .  .  hiie/orfienge  heye."    Havelok,  2,728. 

*  foF-hate',  v.t.  [A.S.  forhdtan.'\  To  hate  or 
despise  strongly. 

"Thoudedes 

*  for-have',  v.t.  [A.S.  forMbban.}  To  ab- 
stain from. 

"  Wimmen  heforhedde."      Lagamon,  i.  109. 

*  for-head',  *  for-hede,  v.t.  [Pref.  for-, 
and  Eng.  head  (q.v.).]     To  behead. 

"  He  that  the  treaon  dede  was  forhedid  in  that  steade." 
Alisaunder,  l,8G5. 

*  for-he-fed-nesse,  «.  [A.8.  forJuefedTiess.] 
Abstinence. 

"  To  taichel  forTisfedneaie  on  hete." 

Old  Eng.  Bomilies,  p.  lOL 

*  for-bele,-  V.t.  [A.S.  forkelan  ;  0.  8.  &  0.  H. 
Ger. /or/ie'ttTi.]    To  conceal,  to  tide. 

"  Thing,  ihid  ne  thing  iatole 
No  mai  nowt  longe  beforTtole." 

Seven  Sages,  249. 

*  for~hend\  v.t.    [Forehend.] 

*  for-heW  (ew  as  u),  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  hew  (q.v.).]  To  new  or  cut  in  pieces ;  to 
dismember  by  violence. 

"  To /i/rhewe  yow  flecb  and  bones." 

Sir  Ferumbras,  2,266. 

*  for-hile,  v.t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  hiU 
(q.v.).]    To  cover,  to  shelter,  to  protect. 

*'  Forhiie  him  I  sal."      E.  Eng.  Psalter;  Ps.  ic.  14. 

*  for-hil'-er,  s.  [Eug.  forhil(e)  ;  -er.]  A  pro- 
tector, a  guardian. 

"  Forhiler  ea  he  of  al  that  in  him  hopand  be." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter  ;  Pt.  xvii.  81. 

*  for-hil'-ing,  s.  [Fobhile.]  Shelter,  pro- 
tection, cover. 

"  laforhUing  of  God  of  heven  dwelle  sal  be." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter  ;  Pa.  xc  L 

*  for-hoght,  s.  [FoRHow.]  Contempt,  con- 
tumely, disdain,  scorn. 

"  Ben  fra  me  upbraiding  a,Ti6.  forTioght." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter;  Ps.  cxvUL  22. 

*  for-hoar',  for-hore,  v.i.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
A.S.  hdrian  =  to  grow  hoary  or  old.]  To 
grow  or  be  old. 

"Thou  olde  &nAfor7ioryd  man." 

Guy  of  Warwick,  11,089. 

*  for-litfT(7',  *  for-hoghe,  v.t.  [A.S.  forlw 
gia,n.]    To  despise,  to  reject,  to  abandon. 

"  B.eforhQheth  the  anan."     Bali  MeidenTiod,  p.  4L 

*for-hun'-gered,  •  for-hou-gryd,  '^•for- 
hun-gryd,  *  for-un-grid,  a.  [Pref.  for-, 
and  Eng.  hungered  (q.v.).]  Exceedingly 
hungry. 

"  He  waa  foni/ngy^  sore." 

Seven  Sages,  962. 

for-rin'-se-calt  a.  [Lat.  forinsecus  =  from 
without;  /oris  =  out  of  doors.]  Foreign, 
alien. 

*  for-irk',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  irfc 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  tire  out ;  to  satiate. 

"Of  manna  he  henforirked  to  eten." 

Genesis  &  Exodus,  S,6fiS. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  become  tired. 

"  His  vnl^  forirking  of  his  raigue." 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  442. 

*■  for-ls-fgr-mil'-i-ate,  v.t.  &  i.     [Low  Lat. 
forisfamilio,  from  Lat.  foris  =  out  of  doors, 
and/amiim  =  a  family.] 
Law: 

A.  Trans.  :  To  emancipate  from  parental 
authority ;  to  put  a  son  into  possession  of 
property  during  his  father's  lifetime,  and  thus 
discharge  him  from  the  family. 

"Yet  Glanvil,  with  us,  even  in  the  twelfth  century, 
seems  to  declare  for  the  right  of  the  uepheVr  by  repre- 
sentation ;  provided  the  eldest  son  had  not  received  a 
provision  in  lauds  froni  bia  father  (or  as  the  civil  law 
would  call  it),  had  notheenfori^amiliated,  inhlalife 
time." — Blaakstone :  Commentaries,  bk.  IL,  ch.  14. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  renounce  a  legal  title  to  a 
further  share  of  paternal  inheritance. 

*  for-is-fa-mil'-I-ate,  «.,  [Low  Lat.  ,/oris- 
familiatus.] 

Law:  Put  into  possession. of  property  dur- 
ing the  father's  lifetime. 

*  fbr-is-fa-mil-i-a'-tion,   s.     [Low  Lat. 

forisfamilidtio,  from  forisfamiliatus,  pa.  par, 
_  of /or  isfamilio.  ] 

Law  :  Tlie  act  of  forisfamiliating  ;  the  state 
of  being  forisfamiliated. 


fate,  f^t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;  we.  wSt.  here,  camel,  her,  there ; 
or,  wore,  woji;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fuU;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.   'pott 
S^ian.    sa,  oe  =  e.  >  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


foi^jesket— forlorn 
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for-Jes'-ket,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Jaded  with  fatigue  ;  worn  out.    (Scotch.) 

"  Forjesket  aair,  with  weary  legs, 
EattUn'  the  com  out-owre  the  rigs." 

Swrns  :  EpUtle  to  J.  Lapraik. 

*for-joust.  *for-just,  v.t.    [Pref. /or-,  and 
',,  Eng.  joust  (q.v.^.],    To  kill  to  jousting. 

".ThuB  es  the  ^&&nt/s  forjitstel' 

Morte  Arthitre,  2,896. 

*for-jUd'ge,  v.t     [Pref.  for-,  andEng.  jwd^e 
(q.v.).]    To  judge  or  condemn  wrongfully. 
*'  Falsely  accused,  and  of  his  soane /oriudged 
Without  anawere,  while  he  was  absent 
'He  damned  was."    Chaucer :  The  Bladke  Knight. 

fork,  *  forke,  ""  furke,  *  forch,  s.  [A.S. 
/ore,  from  Lat. /urea ;  Icel.  forkr;  Dan. /orfc; 
Dut.  vork ;  O.  Fris.  forke,  furke ;  O.  Fr.  forche, 
/ourche,  forque;  Fr.  fourclie;  Ital.  &  Port, 
Jbrca;  Wei.  ffmxk.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  handle 
terminating  in  a  shank,  usually  of  metal,  with 
two  or  more  prongs,  used  for  piercing,  Ufting, 

,  carrying,  or  throwing. 

"At  midsummer  down  with  the  bramhles  and  brakes, 
And  after  abroad  with  thy/or*a  and  thy  rakes." 

Tusser:  ffuabandry. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  fork  in  shape,  or 
furcate  at  the  extremity. 

(1)  Tiie  point  where  the  legs  of  a  man  sepa- 
rate ;  the  j  uncture. 

(2)  A  divarication  ;  as,  the  forh  of  a  tree,  the 
fork  of  a  river. 

(3)  A  place  where  the  county  becomes  bifur- 
cated ;  a  point  where  a  road  divides  into  two. 

''The  white  doe  followed  up  the  vale, 
TTp  to  another  cottage — hidden 
In  the  deep /or&  of  Amerdale," 

WordsvmHh:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  "viL 

*[(4)  A  barbed  point,  as  of  an  arrow. 
"  Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 
The  region  of  my  heart."    Shakeap.  :  Lewr,  i.  1, 
*(5)  A  point. 

"  Several  are  amazed  at  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
that  represented  a  thunderbolt  with  three  forkt." — 
4ddison:  On  Medals, 

*3.  A  gibbet. 
•*  Than  scholtou  don  the  forchys  before  the  castel 
right.'  Sir  Ferumbras,  2,881. 

4.  The  haunch  of  a  deer. 

5.  A  dilemma  ;  choice  between  two  evils. 
II.  TechnicaUy : 

1.  Agric. :  An  Implement  with  prongs  for 
lifting,  digging,  carrying,  or  throwing.  Such 
are  dung  or  manure  forks,.  hay-/orfcs,  pitch- 
Jbrks,  digging-forks. 

2.  Mus. :  A  tuning-fork  :  an  instrument  of 
steel  with  two  prongs,  which,  when  set  in 
vibration,  gives  out  a  musical  sound,  varying 
in  pitch  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
metal  or  the  length  or  width  apart  of  the 
prongs.    [Tuning-fork.] 

3.  Turn.  :  A  Fork-chuck  (q.v.). 
•|f  In  fork : 

Min.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  mine  when,  it  is 
free  from  water  and  in  working  order:  the 
engine  is  said  to  leave  the  water  in  fork. 

fork-beam,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  half-beam  to  support  a  deck 
where  hatchways  occur. 

fork-chuck,  s. 

Turn. :  Apiece  of  steel  projecting  from  the 
live  spindle  and  carrying  the  front  centre  and 
a  pair  of  joints  which  enter  the  wood  and 
cause  it  to  rotate. 

fork-head,  s. 

*  1.  The  barbed  head  of  an  ari'ow. 

"Through  his  haberiounthe/orfc-ftertd  flew." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  19. 

2.  The  double  head  of  a  rod  which  divides 
to  form  a  connection  by  means  of  a  pin. 

fork  staif-plane,  5. 

Join.  :  A  joiner's  plane  for  working  convex 
cylindrical  surfaces. 

fork-tailed,  s. 

Ornith. :  Having  forked  tails. 

^  (1)  Furk-tailed  Shrikes : 

Ornith.  :  A  name  for  the  DicrurinEe,  a  sub- 
family of  LaniadEe.  They  are  more  commonly 
called  Drongo  Shrikes.    (Swainson.) 

(2)  Fork-tailed  Tyrants : 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Milvulus,  which  belongs 
to  the  Tyranninse,  a  sub-family  of  Laniadae. 
(Swainson.) 


fork-wrench,  s.     A  spanner  with  two 
^  jaws  which  embrace  a  nut  or  a  square  on  a 
coupling. 

fork,  v.t.  &  i.    [FoRKi  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  raise  or  pitch  with  a  fork,  as  hayj  &c. 

2.  To  dig  or  break  up  with  a  fork,  as  ground. 

3.  To  make  sharp  or  pointed. 
L  To  steal,    {Slang.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  divide  into  two ;  as,  A  road/orfcs, 

2.  To  shoot  out  into  blades. 

"  The  com  beginneth  to  fork" — Mortimer  :  husbandry. 
TT  (1)  To  fork  out :  To  hand  or  deliver  over. 
"If  I  am  willing  to  fork  out  a  sum  of  money." — 
G.  Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda,  oh,  xxviii. 

(2)  Forks  and  knives  : 

Bot. :  Lycopodium  clavatum.  (Britten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

forked,   *fork-et,  a.    [Eng. /orfc;  -ed.J 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Opening  into  two  or  more  parts ;  furcated. 

"He  would  have  spoke. 
But  hiss  for  hiss  returned  y/ith.  forTced  tongue 
To  forked  tongue."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  517,  518. 

2.  Zigzag  ;  as,  forked  lightning. 

"  The  forked  weapon  of  the  skies  can  HeDd." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

*  3.  Having  more  than  one  meaning ;  am- 
biguous, equivocal. 

"  Wbat  hath  this  auctor  woone  nowe  by  his  forked 
quaatioa?"— Bp.  Gardner  :  Explication,  to.  81. 

L  A  term  applied  to  the  horns  of  deer 
when  there  are  only  two  projections  above 
the  si^-royal.  >■ 

II.  Bot. :  Having  long  terminal  lobes  like  the 
prongs  of  a  fork  ;  as  Ophioglossum  pendulum. 

forked-beard,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  beard  dividing  out  into 

two  parts. 

"  Au  old  man  with  a  red,  forked-beard."— Walpole  : 
■  Anecdotes  qf  Painting,  vol.  i.,  eh.  4. 

2.  Ichthy.  :  The  geuus  Raniceps,  which 
belongs  to  the  family  Gadidee  (Cods). 


*fork-ed-ly,  adv.     [Eng. 
forked  manner  or  form. 


y.]    In  a 


^  fork'-ed-ness,  s.     [Eng. forked ;  -ness.]  The 
i-  quality  or  state  of  being  forked  or  bifurcated. 


*for-ker've,  v.t.    [Foecarve.] 

*  fork'-et,  s.     [Fr.  fourchette.]    A  small  fork. 

(Cotgrave.) 

*  fork'-i-ness,  s.     [Eng.  forky ;  -ness.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  forked  or  forky. 

* fork'-lesis,  a.    [Eng. /orfc;  -less.^    Destitute 
of,  or  having  no  forks. 

fork'-tail,  s.   ,[Eng.  fork,  and  tail.]    A  salmon 
in  his  fourth  year's  growth. 

fork'-;^,  a.    [Eng.  fork ;  -y.]    Forked,  ftircated, 
opening  with  two  or  more  parts  or  points. 
"  Those  he  spake  to  with  his  forky  tongue." 

Byron  :  Cain,  i.  L 

*  for-^la'-den,  a.     [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  laden 
(q.v.).]    Bfeavily  laden,  overladen,  overloaded. 

*  for-laft,  a.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Erg,  laft  =  left.] 

Left  off  entirely. 

*  for-lang,  *  forr-lannge,  adv.    [Pref.  for-, 
and  M.  Eng.  lang  —  long.]    Very  long. 

"  Biforenn  thatt  forrlannge."      Ormitlum,  7,019, 

*  for-langed,   *  forr-longedd,   a.     [Pref. 

■     for-;  M.  Eng.  lang  =  long  (q.v.).]     Longing 
exceeding,  greatly  desirous. 

"  YiflF  thatt  tu  forrlangedd  arrt  to  cummen  npp  till 
criste."  Orrmaum,  1,280, 

*for-lay',    v.t.      [Dut.  verldghen  ■=  to  lie  in 
wait  for.] 
'■         1.  To  lie  in  wait  for,  to  waylay. 

"  As  ambushed  thief  forlayg  a  traveller." 

Dryden  :  Palamon  &  Ardte,  i.  493. 

2.  To  lay  a  trap  to  catch. 
I  "  How  cunningly  doth  he/ore?ai/ their  confidence."— 

Bp.  ffall:  Contempl.,  Bezekiali  &  Sennacherib. 

'  *for-lead',  *for-lede,  v.i.     [A.^.forl(tdan ; 

Tint,  verleiden ;   Sw.  forleda ;  Dan.  forlede.] 
\     To  be  led  astray,  to  be  seduced. 
'         "  Hire  workes  beoth  so  swete  that  fale  menforledeth." 
Layamon,  t  57. 


* for-leave,  •for-leve,  v.t.    [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  Ztoue,  v.  (q.v.).] 
'   1.  To  leave,  to  give  up,  to  abandon. 

"  A  theef,  of  venison  that  ha.ihforlaft 

His  likeroiisnesse,  and  al  his  olde  caiMfc, 
■  Can  kepe  a  forest  heat  of  any  man. 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  13.019. 

2.  To  desert,  to  forsake.   . 

"  God  tia  hath  forlaft  Out  of  his  hand." 

-PoliiicalSongi.v-^^ 

*  fOr-lelt^  v.t.      [FOKLET.] 

*  for-length'-eh,  v.t.     [Pref.  /or--,  and  Eng. 

lengthen  (q.v,).]     To  lengthen,  to  extend. 
-   "  Th&ir  wickednease  forlengtJeed  thai." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  P$.  cxxviiL  3. 

*for-lese,  v.t.    [Forlose.] 

*for-lere,  v.t.  [AS.  forHran.}  To  lead 
astray  with  words  ;  to  deceive.     -' 

"  That  thi  dweole  soni<  heom  ne  forlere." 

Owl  &  NtghtingaZe,  AM. 

*for-let,  *for-l©it,  *for-lete,  *for-let- 

-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  forldstan ;  Dut.  verUUen; 
Icel.  fyrirldta;  Sw.  fortd-ta;  Dan.  forlade.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  give  up  altogether ;   to  abandon,  to 
abjure. 

' '  Thu  wult  forleten  thine  misdeda  "—Old  Enff.  Somi- 
lies,  p.  2S. 

2.  To  desert,  to  abandon,  to  forsake. 

"  Ne  forlet  tu  me  nawt,  luuende  lauerd." 

St,  Markerete,  p.  8. 

3.  To  lose. 

"  Thoni  deth  he  scholde  the  lyf  forlete."  ' 

Castel  of  Love,  176. 

i.  To  forgive. 

"  Uorlet  ouB  cure  yeldinges,  ase  and  wo  uorleten  oure 
yeiders." — Ayenbite,  p.  262. 

5.  To  desert,  to  make  deserted  oi^  desolate. 
"  Whanne  the  citi  of  Jerusalem  was  .  .  .  maad  deso- 
late, either  forlete."— Wydiff'e  :  Kings.    (Prol.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  up,  to  omit,  to  neglect. 
"Ne  forlete,  je  for  nane  scame  thet  ye  ne  aeggen 

th&m  prieste  alle  eower  sunne." — 0.  Eng.  Somilies, 
p.  85. 

for-leth-le,  s.  [From  Scotch  prov.  word  for-: 
leith  =  to  disgust.]  A  surfeit,  a  disgust. 
(Scotch.) 

*  for-lie',  *for-ly,  v.t.  [A.S.  forlicgan,  pt.  t. 
forlceg,  pa.  par.  forldegon,  forlegen;  0.  H.  Ger. 
farligan.]    To  seduce. 

"  And  alsoo  hys  doughter  he  hath  forlayn." 

Richard  Cceivr  de  lAon,  1,201. 

*  for-li'-er,  *  for-ligh-er,  s.  [A.  S .  forligire.] 

A  fornicator. 

"  Ye  beoth  swUche  forligheres."—Old  Eng.  SotnUiea, 
p.  1X7. 

*  for-lig-er,  s.    [A.S.]    Fornication. 

' '  Forliger  and  unimete  galnesse,  that  ia  ihaten  /or- 
nicatio." — Old  Eng.  Eomilies,  p.  lOS. 

*  for-list',  V.t.   [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  ?is((q;.v.).] 

To  desire  greatly. 

"  Forlistede  hire  owen  red."    Genesis  &  Exodus,  1,847. 

""for-lond,  a.  [Foreland.]  A  promontory, 
a  foreland. 

"  The  ilond  Corsica  is  cornered  with  many  forlondes 
schetynge  in  to  the  sea." — Trevisa,  i,  305. 

*for-lb're,  pret.  of  v.  [Forlorn,  «.]  De- 
serted. 

"  When  ever  they  their  heavenly  bowers /or&we." 
Spenser :  F.  Q.,  II,  xii  52. 

*for-lb're,  a.  [Forlorn.]  Deserted,  aban- 
doned, forsaken,  utterly  lost. 

"  Of  heaven,  and  earth,  and  God,  and  meifj/orZOT'e.'' 
G.  Fletcher :  Chrisfa  Triumph  over  Death. 

*  for-lb're-ness,    *  vor-lor-en-esse.   s. 

[A.S.  forleorniss;  ,0.  H.  Ger.  farloranissa ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  verlorniisse.]  Forlornness,  desti- 
tution, solitude. 

"  The  ueond  ivond  wei  touward  hire  of  hire  uorlor- 
enesse.'  — Aiicj-en  Riwle,  p.  66. 

for-lom',  a.  &  s.     [A.S.  forloren,  pa.  par.  of 

forUdsan  =  to  destroy,  to  lose  utterly ;  Dan. 

forloren  =  lost ;    Dut.  verloren,  pa.   par.    of 

.  verliezen  =  to  lose  ;  Ger.  verloren,  'pa,  par.  of 

verlieren  =  to  lose.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Deserted,  abandoned,  forsaken,  destitute. 
"Some  say  that  ravens  foster /ortom  children." 

Shakesp.  :  Titus  Ajidronicus,  ii.  S. 

2.  Helpless,  lost,  wretched,  solitary,  friend- 
less. 

"The  mighty  sorrow  haa  been  home. 
And  she  is  thoroughly /or  Zorn," 

WordsworiTi :  White  Doe  of  Ryltton,  viL 

3.  Deprived,  bereft,  destitute. 

"Make  them  seek  for  that  they  wont  to  scorn ; 
Of  fortune  and  of  hope  at  onaeforlom." 

Spenser:  Mother  jfubberds  Tale,  258. 


b^,  b^;  poiit,  jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hi]i,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^fist.,  ph  =  £, 
-  cian.  -tian  ^  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    r-ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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forlornly— form 


*  i.  Desolate,  deserted. 

"  To  Bome/orlom  aiid  naked  hennitage." 

Ska/cesj.1. :  Love's  Labours  Lost,  v.  2. 

5.  Despicable,  contemptible,  miserable. 

"He  was  so  forloT^r  that  hie  diineJisioiis  to  nuy  thick. 
Bight  were  invisible."— Shakeap. .  2  Henry  1  \'.,  iii.  a, 

*  B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  forlorn,  desei-ted,  or  forsaken  person. 

"Forced  to  live  in  Scotland,  s\. forlorn." 

Shakesp. :  3  Benry  VL,  iii.  a. 

2.  A  forlorn  hope ;  an  advanced  guard  of 
troops;  the  van. 

"  They  [the  Enniekillen  horse]  offered  with  speed  to 
jiiake  always  the  forlorn  of  the  anny.''— £ri/rfe« / 
Works  (ed.  Scott),  vii.  3. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  forlorn  and 
forsaken,  see  Forsaken. 

forlorn-hope,  o. 

Mil. :  Those  whose  hope  of  emerging  alive 
from  a  battle  is  of  the  most  desperate  character, 
from  their  being  the  first  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  action  ;  used 

*  1.  (Originally)  of  the  skirmishers  in  front 
of  the  army. 

"  Before  the  main  battle  of  the'CarthaginiaiiB  he  sets 
the  auxiliaries  and  aid-soldi  era,  a  confused  rabble  and 
medley  of  all  sorts  of  nations,  who  at  the  forlorn 
hove,  bearing  the  furious  heat  of  the  fii-st  brunt, 
inight.  if  they  did  no  other  good,  yet  with  receiving 
many  a  wound  iu  their  bodies,  dull  and  timi  the  edge 
of  the  enemy's  sword."— P.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  765. 

*  2.  Skirmishers  in  front  of  the  army  with- 
out reference  to  the  amount  of  danger  which 
this  exposed  position  involved. 

"Thelight-armed/o7-iom  hopeol  archers  and  darters 
of  the  Roman  host,  which  went  before  the  Imttle  to 
skirmish. '"—/'.  Holland  :  Livy,  p.  64. 

3.  A  detachment  of  men.  selected  for  some 
service  of  uncommon  danger,  as  the  storming 
of  a  breach,  &c.,  the  hope  of  whose  safe  return 
is  a  forlorn  one. 

*  for-lom'-ly,  neiv.  [Eng. /oWor/i ;  -ly.']  In 
a  forlorn,  miserable,  or  forsaken  manner  ;  like 
one  forlorn  or  forsaken. 

for-lorn'-uess,  s.  [Eng.  forlorn;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  forlorn,  forsaken,  or 
friendless. 

"  They  conipleated  the/oWomness  of  their  condition 

by  the  lethai-gy  of  not  being  sensible  of  iV— Boyle  : 
Works,  i.  267. 

*  for- 1696',  *for-leos-en,  *  for -loose, 

*for-lese,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  forledsan  (pa.  t. 
forUds,  pa.  par.  forloren);  O.  S.  farliosan ; 
O.  Fris.  forliasa  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  farliusan ;  Dut. 

verliezen;  Ger.  ■yerZieren.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  lose  utterly. 

"  He  sal /orZeseii  eche  lilit  and  blisse  and  lif," — Old. 
Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  1.1. 

2.  To  destroy  utterly. 

"  Forlese  mi  faas."        K  Eng.  Psalter  :  Fs.  cxlii,  12. 

B.  lutrans. :  To  be  lost  or  ruined. 

"  All  that  lihte  of  hain  twa  echuMe  forleoscn." 

Legend  Si.  Katherine,  897. 

*  for-lost',  n.    [Fref.  for-,  nnd  Eng.  lost  (a.v.).] 

Utterly  lost  or  ruined  ;  fnrlorn. 

"  She  held  hire  se]f  a  forloaf.  creature." 

Chaucer  :  Tr'-ilitsi  CreuUla,  ir.  729. 

*  for-loyne  (oy  as  6i),  v.i.     [Pref.  for-,  and 

Fr.  loin  —  far.] 

1.  To  wander  from  the  right  path,  '' 

"  Vch  iiekeforloyncd  fro  the  ryght  wayez." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  281. 

2.  To  err,  to  wander  ;  to  go  wrong. 

"  Ylf  Iforloynr.  as  a  fol." 

E.  Eng.  Alllt.  Poems;  Cleanness,  750. 

*  for-loyne'  (oy  as  Si),  s.  [Forloyne,  v.]  in 

hunting,  a  chase  in  which  some  of  the  hounds 
have  tailed,  and  the  huntsman  is  ahead  of 
some,  and  following  others. 

* for-lye',  v.i.    [Forlie.] 

form,  *  forme,  *  fourme,  *  foorme,  s.  [Fr. 
forme,  from  Lat.  forimi;   Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital, 
forma;  M.  H,  Ger.  forme;  Dut.  vorm;  Icel. 
forvir;  Dan.  &  Sw.  form.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  shape,  figure,  or  external  appearance 
of  anything  as  distinguished  from  the  material 
of  which  it  is  composed  ;  the  configuration 
or  outline  of  a  body  by  which  it  is  recognized 
by  the  eye  as  distinct  from  other  bodies. 

"  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void." — 
Genesis  i.  2. 

2.  A  being  appearing  in  a  particular  shape  ; 
a  figure. 

"  Ten  thousand /or  J)i6  /  ten  thousand  different  tribes 
People  the  blaze."  Thonuon :  Summer,  249. 


3.  A  particular  mode  of  arrangement,  or 
disposition,  organization,  or  constitution ;  a 
system. 

"A  great  part  of  the  reasoning  of  Butler's  'Aimlogy 
may  be  exhibited  in  this  form."— iVhately :  Logic, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  §  i. 

4.  A  shape  or  mould  ;  that  by  which  things 
ai-e  fashioned  or  arranged ;  a  pattern,  a  model. 

■*'  5.  A  picture,  a  model,  a  likeness. 

_'.,  "  That  thou  no  form  of  thee  hast  left  behind." 

\Shakesp. :  Sonnet  9. 

6.  A  formula ;  an  established  or  prescribed 
mode  or  arrangement. 

"Hold  last  the  form  of  sound  words,  which  thou 
hast  heard  of  me."— 2  Timothy  i.  13. 

7.  Regnlarit}'",  method,  order,  system,  ar- 
rangement. 

"  What  he  spoke,  though  it  lacked  form  a  little. 
Was  not  Jlke  madness."    Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

8.  Beauty;  elegance  of  appearance  or  figure; 
comeliness. 

"  He  hath  "no  form  nor  comeliness."— /saiaft  liii.  2. 

9.  External  appearance  without  the  essen- 
tial qualities ;  empty  show. 

"  Dwellers  on/orm  and  favour." 

Shakesp.  :  Honnet  125. 

10.  Ceremony ;  external  rites  ;  established 
practice  or  mode  :  as,  the  form  of  consecra- 
tion of "  '  ' 


"Nor  arecoustant/ormsof  prayer  more  likely  to  flat 
and  hinder  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  devotion,  than  im- 

fireineditated  and  confused  variety  to  distract  and 
ose  it."— ^in?  Charles:  Eikon  BasUike. 

*  11.  An  outline  or  plan. 

"The  form  of  my  intent."— SliaJxsjJ.  :  Twelfth  Night, 

i.  2. 

*  12.  IManner  of  behaving  ;  deportment. 

"  Can  noway  change  you  to  a  milder  form  f" 

Hfiakesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

*  13.  A  formal  cause ;  that  which  gives 
essence. 

"They  did  admit  of  a  deity  besides,  but  only  the 
soul  or  essential  form  of  the  universe."  —  Bacon: 
Natural  History. 

*  14.  A  rule,  regulation,  ordinance,  or  agree- 
ment. 

"An  fourme  bii  made,  that  eyther  helde  his  own  in 
hys  houd."  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  424, 

15.  A  long  seat  without  a  back  ;  a  bench. 

"  There  sat  along  the  forms,  like  morning  doves, 

A  patient  range  of  pupils, ' 

Tennyson :  The  Princess,  ii.  87. 

16.  A  class  or  rank  of  boy  in  a  school. 

"  He  was  to  go  up  to  tea  the  first  night,  just  as  if  he 
were  a  sixth  or  fifth  form  boy." — T.  Hughes:  Tom 
Brown's  School-Days,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  l 

*  17.  A  class  or  rank  in  society. 

18.  The  seat  or  bed  of  a  hare. 

"  I  buyd  as  an  hare  whan  he  in  forme  lyth." 

Popular  Science,  317.  ' 

19.  A  state  of  high  condition  and  fitness 
for  any  competion  or  contest,  as  a  race. 

20.  Powers  or  capabilities  displayed  in  a 

contest  or  competition. 

"If  it  be  supposed  that  two  three-year-olds,  carry- 
ing the  same  weight,  could  run  a  mile  and  a-half,  and 
come  in  abreast,  it  is  said  that  the  for-m  of  one  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  other. "-IVd^^ft.'  The  Horse,  ch.  vi. 

21.  A  state  or  condition  of  being ;  a  mode 
of  acting  or  manifestation  to  the  senses  or 
intellect:  as.  Water  assumes  the /onji  of  ice. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  :  The  shape  of  a  body  itself,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  figui-e  made  by  its  outline ; 
the  nature  of  its  apex,  that  of  its  divisions,  &c. 

2.  Cook.  :  A  shape  or  mould  for  jellies. 

3.  Foundry:  A  mould. 

4.  Math. :  The  mode  of  algebraic  expression. 
Two  expressions  are  said  to  be  of  the  same 
form,  when  they  indicate  the  same  relation 
between  the  quantities  which  enter  them. 

5.  Metaphysics : 

(1)  Objectively : 

(a)  The  assemblage  of  qualities  which  make 
a  body,  a  substance,  or  anything  be  what  it  is. 
Whatever  is  accidental  or  adventitious  in  the 
individual  examined  or  specimen  of  the  sub- 
stance examined  is  excluded  from  examina- 
tion, and  only  what  is  essential  taken  into 
account ;  hence  in  place  of  the  simple  word 
form,  the  compound  one  essential  -form  or 
substantial-form  is  generally  employed. 

(h)  The  mode  in  which  any  object  is  mani- 
fested to  the  senses,  or  the  intellect.  Thus 
the  clouds  manifest  themselves  to  the  percep- 
tive powers  as  occupying  a  certain  position, 
as  having  a  certain  shape,  and  as  coloured 
with  cei-taiu  hues.  The  forms  of  immaterial 
things  are  called  categories. 

(2)  Subjectively  :  The  idea  or  concept  wliich 
the  mind  forms  of  an  object  as  distinguished 


from  the  objectitself.  According  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  Kant,  it  was  the  province  of  the 
sensitive  faculty  to  communicate  to  the  mind 
the  matter  of  a  notion,  and  that  of  the  under- 
standing to  give  it  form. 

6.  Printing  {Generally  as  forme)  : 

(1)  A  body  of  type,  composed  and  made 
ready  for  printing. 

(2)  A  stereotype  in  the  like  condition  of 
readiness.  The  one  containing  Che  first  page 
is- the  outer  forme.  The  forme  for  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  sheet  is  the  inner  forme. 

7.  Zool.  :  A  distinction  sometimes  used  for 
those  minute  A'ariations  which  are  not  constant 
enough  to  be  called  varieties. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
form,  figure,  and  conformation:  "  Form  is  the 
generic  te,vm\  figure  and  conformation  3iT& 
special  terms.  The/onit  is  the  work  either  of 
nature  or  art ;  it  results  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  parts  ;  t\\Q  figure  is  the  work  of  design  ; 
it  includes  the  general  contour  or  outline  ;  the 
confornuUion  includes  such  a  disposition  of 
the  parts  of  a  body  as  is  adapted  for  perform- 
ing certain  functions.  Form  is  the  property 
of  every  substance  ;  and  the  artificial  form 
approaches  nearest  to  perfection,  as  it  is  most 
natural ;  the  figure  is  the  fruit  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  it  is  the  representation  of  the  actual 
form  that  belongs  to  things  ;  it  is  more  or  less 
just  as  it  approaches  to  the  foim  of  the  thing 
itself ;  the  conformation  is  said  only  with  re- 
gard to  animal  bodies.  Form  a.udi  figure  are 
used  in  a  moral  application,  although  confor- 
mation is  not." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  form, 
ceremony,  rite  and  observance:  ^' Form  is  the 
most  general  in  its  sense  and  application ; 
ceremony,  rite,  and  observance  are  particular 
kinds  of  form,  suited  to  particular  occasions. 
For^ii,  in  its  distinct  apiplication,  respects  all 
modes  of  acting  and  speaking,  that  is  adopted 
by  society  at  large,  in  every  transaction  of 
life ;  ceremony  respects  those  forms  of  out- 
ward behaviour  which  are  made  the  expres- 
sions of  respect  and  deference ;  rite  and  ob- 
servance are  applied  to  national  ceremonies  iu 
matters  of  religion."    {Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

form,  *  form-en,  form-yn,  *  fourme,  v.t. 
&b  i.  [Fr.  former,  from  Lat.  formo,  horn  forma 
=  form,  shape  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  formar  ;  Ital.  for- 
mare ;  Dut.  vormen;  Icel.  &  Hvf.for-ma;  Dan. 
forme;  GQT.formen.] 

A,  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  make,  shape,  or  mould  out  of  ma- 
terials ;  to  give  form  or  shape  to. 

"  .-Vnd  the  Lord  Godformed  man  out  of  the  duat  of 
the  ground."- Gencwi  iL  7. 

2.  To  arrange  in  any  particular  manner ;  as, 
To  form  troops. 

"  other  troops  should  not  he  formed  behind  them.' 
— Macdougall:  J/odern  Wiirfare,  ch.  vi, 

3.  To  give  existence  to  ;  to  create. 

"  Creature  in  whom  excelled 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  he  formed. 
Holy,  divine;  good,  amiable,  or  sweet." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  897. 

4.  To  model  or  mould  according  to  a  pattern . 
"  From  him  the  or^tar  formed  a  style." — Golds^nith : 

On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  ii., 

5.  To  mould  or  form  by  instruction  or  dis- 
cipline ;  to  train. 

"Tis  education /oriTW  the  common  mind." 

Pope  :  Moral  Essays,  L  149. 

6.  To  contrive ;  to  devise ;  to  imagine. 

"  The  defeat  of  the  design  is  the  routing  of  opinions 
formed  for  promoting  it." — Jfore  :  Decay  of  Piety. 

7.  To  arrange  ;  to  adjust ;  to  settle  ;  to  con- 
tinue. 

"  Om-  differences  with  the  Homauists  are  thnaformed 

into  an  interest." — Af07-e  :  Decay  of  Piety. 

8.  To  be  an  element  or  component  part  of ; 
to  go  to  make  up  ;  to  compose. 

"  The  diploniatick  politicians  of  whom  I  speak  and 
y/ho  formed  by  far  the  inajority  in  that  class." — Burke  : 
Hegieide  Peace,  lett.  ii. 

*  9.  To  seat  or  settle  in  a  form. 

"The  melancholy  hare  is  formed  in  brakes  and 

briers."  Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  a.  2. 

II.  Gram. :  To  make,  coin,  or  construct  a 
word  by  derivation,  or  by  the  means  of  affixes 
or  prefixes. 

*  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  or  assume  a  particular  form  or 
shape. 

2.  To  squat  down  as  a  hare. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
form,  to  fashion,  to  mould,  and  to  sliape  :  "  To 


f&te,  fS.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  S3h:*iaii.    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  —  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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form  is  to  put  into  a  form,  which  is  the  generic 
tenn  :  to  fashion  is  to  put  into  a  particular  or 
distinct  /onji :  to  vimUd  is  to  put  into  a  set 
form:  to  shape  is  to /onn.  simply  as  it  resjiects 
the  exterior.  As  everything  receives  a  form 
when  it  receives  existence,  to  for^n  conveys 
the  idea  of  producing.  When  we  wish  to 
represent  a  thing  as  foi'med  in  any  distinct 
or  remarkahle  way,  we  may  speak  of  it  as 
fashioned. " 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  "between  to  /orm, 
to  coinpose,  nnd  to  constitute:  "Form  is  a 
generic  and  indefinite  term.  To  compose  and 
constitvte  are  modes  of  forming.  These  words 
may  he  employed  either  to  designate  modes  of 
action  or  to  characterize  things.  Things  may 
be  formed  either  by  persons  or  things ;  they 
are  composed  and  constituted  only  by  conscious 
agents."    (Crabb  :  Eng,  Synon.) 

(3)  For  the  difference  between  to  form  and 
to  make,  see  Make. 

-form,  suff.  [Lat.  forma  =  form.]  A  suffix 
largely  used  to  denote  in  the  form  or  sliape  of, 
like,  resembliue  :  as,  oviform=in  the  form  of 
or  like  an  egg  ;  ensi/orm  =  in  the  shape  of  or 
lilce  a  sword,  &c. 

*  form'-a-ble,  a.     [Ft.,  from  Lat.  forvmbilis.] 

1.  That  can  be  formed,  shaped,  or  con- 
structed. 


2.  Formal. 

"That  hya  narrative  may  1 
English  Poetrie,  p.  90 


!  formahle." — Webbe: 


form'-gl,  a.     [Lat,  fm-mdlis,   from  forma,=: 
form,  s'hape  ;  Fi:  formal ;  Sp.  &  Tovt.  formal; 
Ital.  for)}iale.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  a  set  form  ;  according  to  form. 

"  Format,  geometric  shapes  she  draws." 

Mason:  DufresnoJ/ ;  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  Given  to  the  observance  of  forms  or  (cere- 
monies ;  ceremonious  ;  precise  ;  exact ;  punc- 
tilious. 

"Ai*e  you  so  formal}" — Shakesp.:  Tatning  of  the 
Shrew,  ill.  1. 

3.  Done  according  to  established  rules  or 
forms ;  regular ;  done  in  due  form :  a,s,  a 
formal  reception  of  an  ambassador  by  a  king. 

*  i.  Acting  according  to  established  rule  ; 
regiUar;  methodical. 


5.  External ;  having  outward  appearance 
only,  without  the  essence. 

"  Of  formal  duty  make  no  more  tliy  boast ; 
Thou  disobey 'st  where  it  concerns  me  moat." 

Dryden:  Aurungzebe,  i.  1. 

6.  Depending  upon  customary  forms  ;  con- 
ventional. 

"  still  in  constraint  your  suffering  sex  remains. 
Or  bound  informal  or  in  real  chains," 

Pope  :  Epistle  iv.  42. 

7.  Having  the  power  of  making  anything 
what  it  is;  formative;  constituent;  essential. 
[Cause,  s.,  III.  5.] 

"The  formal  essence  and  nature  of  man,  is  wholly 
owing  to  the  power  of  God." — Bentley :  Boyle  Lectures. 

8.  Retaining  the  proper  and  essential 
characteristics  ;  regular,  orderly,  proper. 

"  Thou  shouldat  come  like  a  fury  covered  with  snakes, 
Not  like  &  formal  man." 

Shakesp.  :  Antoni/  <fr  Cleopatra,  il.  5. 

IL  Metaph. :  Connected  with  conditions 
rather  than  causes. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  formal 
and  ceremonious:  '^Forvial  and  ceremonious 
are  either  taken  in  an  indifferent  sense  with 
respect  to  what  contains  fomi  and  ceremony, 
or  in  a  had  sense,  as  expressing  the  excess  of 
form  and  ceremony.  A  person  expects  to  have 
a  formal  dismissal  before  he  considers  him- 
self as  dismissed  ;  people  of  fashion  pay  each 
other  ceremonious  visits,  by  way  of  keeping  up 
a  distant  intercourse.  .  .  Foinnal,  in  the  bad 
sense,  is  opposed  to  easy  ;  cercmoyiious  to  the 
cordial.  A  formal  carriage  jirevents  a  person 
from  indulging  himself  in  the  innocent  fa- 
miliarities of  friendly  intercourse ;  a  ceremo- 
nious carriage  puts  ajstop  to  all  hospitality 
and  kindness."    (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

ibrm-al'-de-Iiyde,  s.     [Eng.  /orm(ic),  and 
aldehyde  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  HCO'H,  formic  aldehyde,  methyl 
aldehyde.  Obtained  when  a  ruiTent  of  air, 
charged  with  the  vapour  of  metliyl  alcohol,  is 
directed  on  an  incandescent  spiral  of  jdatinum 
wire.  The  liquid  collected  reduces  nitrate  of 
silver,  forming  a  mirror ;  a  small  quantity  is 


formed  by  the  action  of  the  silent  electric 
discharge  on  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon  dioxide,  CO9  +  2H2  =  H-CQ-H  +  HgO. 

form-al-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  formal;  -ism.]  The 
quahty  of  being  formal,  or  acting  according 
to  forms  ;  formality. 

form'-al-lSt,  o.     [Eng.  formal ;  -ist ;  Fr.  for- 

'i)ialiste.] 

1.  One  who  practises  exteiTial  ceremony  ; 
one  who  observes  strictly  external  forms, 
especially  in  religion ;  a  stickler  for  forms. 

"Always  upright  and  honourable,  but  a  bigot  and  a 
form.aJist." — Jlacattlay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  An  advocate  or  supporter  of  form  in  dis- 
putations. 

for-mSl'-i-ty,  s.     [Fr.  forrmlit^,  from  Lat. 
formalis,  from  forma  =  form.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  External  appearance. 

"  To  fix  on  God  the  formality  of  faculties  or  afFec- 
tions.  is  the  imposture  of  our  fancies."— tf^nwiW  : 
Scepsis  Sdentifica . 

2.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  formal. 

3.  Established  order,  method,  mode,  or  rule 
of  proceeding, 

"As  our  revolution  was  a  vindication  of  ancient 
rights,  so  it  was  conducted  with  strict  attention  to 
&iicieTit  formalities." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

4.  Customary  or  conventional  mode  or  rules 
of  behaviour,  dress,  &c. ;  conventionality ; 
ceremonial. 

"  This  to  prevent.  I  set  orations  by. 
For  passion  seldom  \ove^  formalitie." 
Browne :  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  s.  5. 

*  5.  Fonn  without  substance. 

"  The  attire,  which  the  minister  of  God  is  by  order 
to  use  at  times  of  divine  service,  ia  but  a  matter  of 
mere  form  ality.' ' — Hooker. 

6.  Essence  ;  that  which  constitutes  a  thing, 
as  distinguished  from  its  accidents. 

"According  to  the  rule  of  the  casuists,  t\ie  formality 
of  prodigality  is  inordinateness  of  our  laying  out,  or 
niisbestowing  on  what  we  sliould  not."— Whitlock  : 
Zootomia,  i>.  497. 

*  7.  (,Pl-):  Special  dress,  as  academical,  ec- 
clesiastical, &c. 


■*  n.  Scholastic  Philos. :  The  manner  in  which 
a  thing  is  conceived  or  constituted  by  an  act 
of  human  thinking  ;  the  result  of  such  an  act : 
as,  Animality  and  rationality  are  formalities. 

*  form -al-ize,  v.i.  &  i.  [Bng.  formal  ;  -ize  ; 
Ft.  foritlaliser  ;  Sp. /oj-TnaUzar  ;  Ital.  fomuzliz- 
zare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  model ;  to  modify. 

"The  same  8i)irlt  .  .  .  doth  so  formalize,  unite,  and 
actuate  his  whole  race,  as  if  both  he  and  they  were 
so  many  limbs  compacted  into  one  body."  —  Hooker: 
Efcles.  Polity. 

2.  To  render  formal. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  affect  formality. 
"Theyturned  .  ._.  true  fasting  into /ormnZiVin^  and 


*  form'-al-iz-er,  s.     [Eng.  /«n?iaZu(e);   -er.] 
One  who  formalizes  ;  a  formalist. 

"The  miuistera  tnmedformalizers."—2forth:  Life 
of  Lord  Oui/ford,  ii.  144. 

form'-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  formal;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  formal  manner ;  according  to  estab- 
lished form  ;  in  set  tei-ms. 

"For  this  reason  the  prince  long  abstained  from 
formally  expressing  his  sentiments."  —  Macaulay  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  With  attention  to  form  and  ceremony; 
ceremoniously,  stiffly,  punctiliously. 

"  To  be  stiff  and /ormaW^  reserved,  as  if  the  company 
did  not  deserve  our  familiarity,  is  a  downright  chal- 
lenge  of  homage."— CoHier ;  On  Pride. 

3.  With  due  or  proper  rites  or  forms ;  ac- 
cording to  precedent ;  regular]y. 

"  Formally,  according  to  our  law. 
Depose  him."  Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

*  -4.  Openly,  plainly. 

"  You  and  your  followers  do  stand  formally  divided 
against  the  authorised  guides  of  the  church,  and  the 
rest  of  the  people." — Booker  :  Eccles.  Polity. 

*  5.  Essentially. 

"  The  heathens  and  the  Christians  may  agree  in  ma- 
terial  acta  of  charity ;  but  that  which  formally  makes 
this  a  Christian  grace,  is  tlie  spring  from  which  it 
tLQ-w&."—Smalridge. 

form-am -ide,  s.     [Eng.  form(ic\  and  amide 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  H'CO-NHa.  Tlie  amide  of  fonnic 
acid,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
formate  of  ammonium,   or   by  heating  two 


parts  of  dry  ammonium  formate  with  one 
Ijartofurea  to  140°,  till  no  more  ammonium 
carbonate  is  given  off.  It  is  a  liquid  which 
distils  in  a  vacuum  at  150°  at  ordinary  pres- 
sure, at  195°  with  partial  decomposition  :  when 
quickly  heated,  it  is  decomposed  into  CO  and 
NH3. 

forma  pauperis,  vhr.     [Lat.  =  the  form  or 
character  of  a  poor  man.] 
Law:  [In  forma  PAUPEi^JSJ. 

form'-ate,  s.  [Eng.  form{ic);  -ate  (Chem,) 
(q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  salt  of  formic  acid. 

IT  The  principal  formates  are  :  formate  of 
amvwnium,  H'CO'OH'NHg,  a  soluble  deli- 
quescent salt,  crystallizing  in  needles  ;  it  lias 
a  pungent  taste  ;  when  heated  to  180°  it  is  de- 
composed into  hydrocyanic  acid,  HCN,  and 
water;  the  formates  of  barium,  strontiiim,  and 
calcium,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  but  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  the  formates 
of  potassium,  H'CO'O'K,  and  sodium,  H*CO* 
ONa,  which  crystallize  out  of  formic  acid,  with 
another  molecule  of  acid,  as  (H-CO'OK  +  H' 
CO-OH);  the  forvmte  of  lead  (H-C0-0)2  Pb" 
crystallizes  in  shining  needles,  soluble  in 
thirty-six  parts  of  cold  water. 

for-ma'-tion,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  formatio, 
from  format^ls,  pa.  par.    of  formo  — to  form, 
shape;  &p.  forviacion ;  Ital.  forTnazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  fonniug>  creating,  or  bringing 
into  existence ;  a  creation,  generation  or  pro- 
duction. 

"Nature  continuss  in  thisHabour,  until  a  perfect 
shape  be  introduced  :  and  this  is  called /ormaiion." — 
Howell :  Letters,  bk.  i.,  lett.  30. 

2.  The  state  of  being  formed,  created  or 
brought  into  existence. 

3.  The  manner  in  which  anything  is  formed ; 
conformation,  form,  figure. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Geol. :  A  group,  whether  of  alluvial  de- 
posits, sedimentary  strata,  or  igneous  rocks, 
referred  to  a  common  origin  or  period.  Thus 
there  are  stratified  aud  nnsti-atified,  fresh- 
water and  marine,  aqueous  and  volcanic,  with 
many  other  formations.    (Lyell.) 

2.  Mil.  :  An  arrangement  of  troops,  as  in  a 
square,  column,  &c. 

3.  Philol. :  The  forming  of  a  word,  as  by 
derivation,  or  the  uses  of  affixes  or  prefixes. 

"  Accent  is  related  to  music  or  song ;  as  api>ear9  in 
the  foT-mation  of  the  Latin  word,  from  fit/ and  canCus." 
— Beattia :  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.,  ch.  1.,  §  11. 

form'-a-tive,   a.  &    s.     [Lat.  forviatif;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  formativo,  from  Lat.  formatns,  pa.  i)ar. 

Of/OTTJK).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  Having  the  power  or  quality 
of  giving  form ;  plastic.  * 

"  You  feel  the  desolateness  of  the  formative  thought 
as  well  as  the  root  of  its  bitterness.  —  Brit.  Quarterly 
Jteview,  vol.  \vii., -p.  iOS. 

2.  Philol. :  Serving  to  form ;  derivate  ;  not 
radical :  as,  a,  formative  termination. 

H.  As  s^ibstantive : 
Philology : 

1.  That  which  serves  to  form,  and  is  no 
part  of  the  root ;  as  the  suff.  -en  in  such  words 
as  brighte?t,  woodeji,  &;c. 

2.  A  word  formed  in  accordance  with  some 
rule  or  usage,  as  from  a  root. 

formative-arts,  s.  pi. 

Art:  Those  arts  which,  independently  of  ex- 
ternal  wants  and  aims,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
bound  to  the  imitation  of  nature,  represent 
life  by  means  of  the  fonus  naturally  connected. 
The  general  style  of  the  formative  arts  is  the  ' 
result  of  a  principle  of  selection  which  neces- 
sarily limits  imitation.  Such  general  style 
consists,  therefore,  in  qualities  which  distin- 
guish those  arts  from  nature.  Tlie  specific 
style  of  any  one  of  the  arts  consists  in  the 
effective  use  of  those  particular  means  of  imi- 
tation which  distinguish  it  from  tlie  other 
arts.  Style  is  complete  when  the  spectator 
is  not  reminded  of  any  want  which  another 
art  or  which  nature  could  supply.    {Fairholt.) 

formative-tissue,  ;.. 

Bot. :  A  tissue  caxiable  of  forming  new  cells. 
It  is  called  also  generating  tissue  aud  Meristeni 
(q.v.).  It  is  distinguished  from  permanent 
tissue. 


boil,  boS-;  P^t.  jS^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    ph  -f. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion.  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.'  &c.  =  b^i,  d^L ' 
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*for-maylle,  a.    [Pormel.] 

for'-mS  (1),  a.  [Fr.  pa.  pat  of  former  =  to 
form,  to  shape.] 

Her. :  A  tenn  applied  to  a  cross  having  the 
arms  expanding  towards  the  ends  and  flat  at 
the  outer  edges  ;  also  called  patee  or  pattee. 

*  forme  (2),  flirme,  a.  [A.S.  forma;  O.  Sax. 
fonno;  0.  Fris.  forma.]    First.     [Foremost.] 

"  The  forme  man  the  com  in  this  middenerd  that 
■was  Adam,"— 0.  ATig.  Uotnilies,  ii.  131. 

*  forme-fader,  forme-fkther,  s.    An 

ancestor. 

''^  forme,  s,    [Form,  s.] 

formed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Form,  v.] 

A.  -4s  pa.  par. :  (See  the  veth). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1,  Shaped  or  moulded  into  form;  created, 
produced,  brought  into  existence. 

2.  Arranged  ;  as  stars  into  a  constellation. 

*  for'-me-don,   s.      [Lat.  forma  doni  =  the 

form  of  the  gift.] 

Law :  A  writ  of  right,  which  lay  for  him 
who  had  right  to  lands  or  tenements  by  virtue 
of  an  entail.  It  was  abolished  by  the  statute 
3  and  4  William  IV.,  c.  27. 

*  for-mel,  *  for-maylle,   *  for-mell,  s. 

,  [Etymol.  doubtful ;  cf.  O.  Ft.  forme  ~  a  hawk 
or  falcon.]  Properly  a  female  hawk,  but  also 
applied  to  the  females  of  other  birds. 

"  Wholoveth  beatthia  gentil/ormeZhere." 

Chaucer:  Assembly  of  FouZes,  534. 

*for-melt,'U.<.  [A.S./ormeZian.]  To  melt  away. 

"  He  hit  formelteth  to  watere." 
■"  0.  Eng.  Bomiliea,  ii.  151. 

*for'-mene,  a.     [Eng.  form{ic);  -ene  (Chem.) 

,  (q-v.;.] 

Chem. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  Methane 
CH4. 

form'-er,  *  for-mere,  a.  &  s.  [Formed  from 
AS.  /orma=  early  by  the  addition  of  -er.  It  is 
a  word  of  false  formation,  due  to  the  mistaken 
idea  that /ormest  {foremast),  was  a  siijiple  and 
not  a  double  superlative  form.]  [Foremost.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Before  or  preceding  something  else  in 
time. 

"  Daniel  saw  this  vision  by  the  flond  whose  waters 
lyke  as  the  later  waues  tltruste  forth  the  fortner 
aouTgea." — J'oye ."  EzposuAon  of  Daniel,  ch,  viii. 

2.  Near  the  beginning ;  early ;  preceding. 

3.  Earlier,  as  of  two  things  mentioned  at 
the  same  time  ;  first  mentioned. 

"  The  most  obvious  division  of  society  is  into  rich 
and  i>oor ;  and  it  is  no  less  obvious  that  the  number 
of  the  former  bear  a  great  disproportion  to  those  of 
the  latter." — BurJce :  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

4.  Past ;  gone  by ;  ancient ;  as,  in  former 
times. 

"  Inquire,  I  pray  thee  of  the /ormer  age."— /06  viii.  8. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  predecessor. 

"To  nae  the  terms  of  our  formers."— TV.  Patten: 
Sxped.  to  Scotland,  1547. 

*  former-ward,  *  former-warde,  s. 

A  vanguard  ;  an  advanced  guard. 

form'-er,    *  form-oiir,    *  formyour,   s. 

[Eng.  fotm;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  forms  ;  a  creatoj. 


2.  Specif. :  A  shape  around  which  an  article 
is  moulded,  woven,  wrapped,  pasted,  or  other- 
wise constructed.  A  templet,  pattern,  or 
gauge  by  which  an  article  is  shaped,  as  pottery, 
or  an  object  in  the  lathe.  A  cutter  by  which 
patterns,  blanks,  wads,  or  pieces  are  cut  from 
sheets  for  various  purposes. 

for-mer-et',  s.    [Fr.] 

Arch. :  The  arch  rib,  which,  in  Gothic 
groining,  lies  next  the  wall,  and  is  consequently 
Jess  than  the  other  ribs  which  divide  the 
vaulting, 

form'-er-lj^,   *  for-mer-lie,    adv.      [Eng. 
former  ;  -ij/.] 

•  1.  First ;  first  of  all ;  beforehand. 

"  Prevented  him  before  his  stroke  could  light, 
And  on  the  helmet  emote  \\\\\\  formerlle." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  VI.  1.  38. 

2.  In  former  times  ;  in  times  past ;  of  old ; 
anciently. 

"It  WHS  enacted  that  they  should  pay  no  more  than 
had  haeii  formerly  wont  to  be  paid."— Bumei .'  ffist.  ctf 
the  /reformation  (ait.  153lf, 


3.  Previously,  heretofore. 

"  And  her  falre  lockes  which  forr/isrly  were  bound 
Up  in  one  knott,  she  low  aduwue  did  lose." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  67. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  for- 
merly, ill  times  past,  in  days  of  yore,  and  an- 
ciently : '  'Formerly  supposes  a  less  remote  period 
than  in  times  past,  and  that  less  remote  than 
in  days  of  yore  and  anciently.  The  two  first 
may  be  said  of  what  happens  within  the  age 
of  man ;  the  last  two  are  extended  to  many 
generations  and  ages.  Any  individual  may 
use  the  word  formerly  with  regard  to  himself  : 
thus,  we  enjoyed  our  health  better  forriierly 
than  now.  An  old  man  may  speak  of  tim^s 
past,  as  when  he  says  he  does  not  enjoy  himself 
as  he  did  in  times  past.  Old  times,  days  of  yore, 
and  anciently,  are  more  applicable  to  nations 
than  to  individuals;  and  all  these  express 
diffterent  degrees  of  remoteness."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synoii.) 

*for-mest,  u..    [Foremost.] 

* form.'-ful,  ra.  \^ng.  form;  -ful(T).2  Ready 
or  quick  to  form ;  creative,  imaginative,  fan- 
ciful. 


form'-ic,  a.      [Lat.  form  (wa)  =  au  ant ;  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  or  produced  by  ants. 

"We  should  borrow  from  theTa  formic  lawsorapi. 
arian  policy." — Southey:  The  Doctor,  ch.  xcvi 

formic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  HCHO2  or  H'CO-OH.  A  monobasic 
fatty  acid,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  first  obtained  by 
distilling  ants.  It  occurs  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  especially  in  the  red  d.nt, 
Formica  rufa.  When  an  ant  walks  over  moist- 
ened blue  litmus  it  turns  it  red.  It  exists  also 
in  certain  caterpillars,  in  several  secretions  of 
the  human  body,  as  in  blood,  in  urine,  in  the 
flesh-juice  and  in  perspiration.  It  also  occurs 
in  the  juice  of  the  stinging-nettle,  and  in  com- 
mercial oil  of  turpentine  that  has  been  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  in  certain  mineral  springs. 
Formic  acid  can  be  obtained  by  the  oxidation 
of  methyl  alcohol  CHs-OH,  and  by  boiling  hy- 
drocyanicj  acid  HCN  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Formic  acid  is  obtained  by  distilling  sugar, 
gum,  and  starch  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
but  it  is  best  prepared  by  heating  equal  quan- 
tities of  oxalic  acid,  H2C2O4,  and  glycerine, 
C3H5(OH)3 ;  in  a  retort  on  a  water-bath, ;  it 
gives  off  CO2  and  dilute  formic  acid  distils 
over.  When  no  more  gas  is  given  off",  more 
oxalic  acid  is  added  ;  it  is  again  heated,  and  a 
more  concentrated  formic  acid  comes  over. 
In  this  reaction  a  mono-formic  ether  of  gly- 
cerine is  first  formed.     Thus— 

(OH  1  OH 

CgHs^  0H'-FH2C2O4=C3H6  ^OH-l-COa+HaO 

(oh  JO-COH 

(OH 
&  CoHg-^  OH-hH20  =  C3H5(OH)2-»-H-CO-OH. 

(O-COH 
The  anhydrous  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  to 
10p°C  lead  formate  (H-C0'0)2Pb"  in  a  stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Pure  formic 
acid  is  a  colourless,  transparent  liquid,  which 
slightly  fumes  in  the  air.  It  has  a  pungent, 
sour  taste,  and  corrodes  the  skin,  forming 
painful  ulcers.  Formic  acid  solidifies  at  —  1° 
and  boils  at  99°.  It  mixes  with  water  and 
with  alcohol  in  all  proportions  ;  its  vapour  is 
inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  blue  flame. 
Formic  acid,  heated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  is  decomposed  into  carbon  mon- 
oxide, CO,  and  water.  Formic  acid  reduces 
salts  of  gold,  silver,  and  mercury,  being  con- 
verted into  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  By 
the  action  of  chlorine,  formic  acid  is  converted 
into  hydrochloric  acid  and  CO2.  All  salts  of 
formic  acid  are  soluble  in  water  ;  their  aqueous 
solutions  are  turned  red  by  the  addition  of 
ferric  chloride. 


formic-ethers,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Chemical  substances  in  which  the 
basic  hydrogen  of  formic  acid  has  been  re- 
placed by  an  alcohol  radical. 

for-mi'-ca,.  s.    [Lat.  =  an  ant.] 

1.  Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Formicidae  (q.  v.).  It  has  the  foot-stalk  of  the 
abdomen  comi)osed  of  a  single  joint ;  the 
mandibles  are  triangular,  and  denticulated  at 
the  edge.  The  females  are  destitute  of  a  sting. 
There  are  about  twelve  British  species.  Of 
these  Formica  sanguinea  makes  its  nest  in  wood, 
and  is  a  slave-holder,  carrying  off  the  young  of 


other  species  such  as  those  of  F.  cunicularia 
and  F.  fiiaca.  Of  the  foreign  species,  F.  sac- 
charivora  makes  its  nest  at  the  foot  of  sugar 
canes,  so  loosening  the  land  that  they  are 
blown  down  by  gales.  F.  indefessa,  an  Indian 
species,  is  a  great  devourer  of  sweets.  [Ant.] 
2.  Falconry :  A  disease  in  a  hawk's  bill. 

for'-mic-Siit,  a.     [Lat.  formica  =  an  ant.] 
Pathol. :  Pulsus  formicans — an  epithet  given  to 

—the  pulse  when  extremely  small,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, unequal,  and  communicating  a  sen- 
sation like  that  of  the  motion  of  an  ant  felt 
through  a  thin  texture.    (Dunglison.) 

for-mi-car-i'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  /onjii- 
cari(^ts),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -idee.] 

Ornith.  :  Ant-thrushes  :  a  family  of  birdsJby 
some  called  Formicarinfe,  allowed  only  tbe 
position  of  a  subfamily  of  Turdidee  (Thrushes). 
They  have  the  wings  and  tail  much  shorter 
than  those  of  the  true  thrushes,  the  tip  of 
their  bill  also  is  often  slightly  hooked.  They 
for  the  most  part  inhabit  the  tropical  regions 
of  both  hemispheres,  frequenting  forests  and 
thickets,  flying  badly  from  the  shortness  of 
their  wings  and  consequently  feeling  most  at 
home  on  the  grounfl,  where  they  devour  ants, 
coleoptera,  &c.  The  typical  genus  Formicarius 
is  of  sober  tints  ;  Pitta,  on  the  contrary,  is  of 
a  brilliant  azure  blue.  The  Dipper  or  Water 
Ouzel  {Cinclus  aquations),  is  an.  aberrant  form 
of  the  family  or  sub-family. 

for-mi-car-i'-nfie,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  formi- 
car(ius),  and  Lat.  rem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i?wB.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Turdidse,  by  some 
elevated  into  a  family,  Formicariidge  (q.v.). 

for-mi-car'-i-iis,  s.  [Lat.  formida),  and  mas. 
sing.  adj.  suff.  -arius.^ 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Formicarinee  or  the  family  Formicariidse  (q.v.). 

for'-mi-cate,  a.  [Lat.  formula)  =  an  ant ; 
-ate.]  Resembling  an  ant ;  pertaining  to  or 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  genus  For- 
mica (q.v.). 

for-mi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.,  from  formico  =,to 
creep  or  crawl  like  ants.] 

Pathol. :  An  irritation  of  the  skin,  resembling 
the  crawling  of  ants,  produced  by  pustules. 

for-mi9'-ic,  u..     [Lat.  formic{a)  =:  an  ant ;  -ic.] 
Chem. :  The  same  as  Formic  (q.v.). 

for-mi9'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  formic(a)  =  an 
ant,  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -idcB.) 

Entom. ;  A  genus  of  Aculeate  Hyraenoptera, 
tribe  or  subtribe  Heterogyna.  The  abortive 
females  are  wingless,  the  basal  joint  of  the 
antennte  in  the  females  and  neuters  is  long 
and  elbowed ;  the  upper  lip  of  the  neuters 
large,  homy,  and  perpendicular,  the  first  or 
second  joint  of  the  abdomen  knotted.  In 
many  species  the  females  and  neut«rs  have 
stings.  They  are  generally  social  insects  liv- 
ing in  communities,  consisting  of  males,  fe- 
males, and  neuters.  The  chief  genera  are 
Formica,  Polyergus,  Ponera,  Mymiica,  and 
Atta.  Formica  and  Myrmica  have  represen- 
tatives in  Britain. 

f6r-mi-9i'-na,  e.  [Lat.  formicinus  =  of  or 
like  ants.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  FormicidBe.  Formieina. 
rufa  is  the  Horse  ant.  It  forms  large  nests  of 
dry  leaves  and  sticks,  here  and  abroad,  in 
woods.  Onisci  frequent  the  nests,  and  Lome- 
chusa  and  Pella,  two  species  of  Staphylini, 
are  found  there  also  as  imrasites.    (Shuckard-) 

* for-mid-a-bil'-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  formidable; 
-ity.]  The  quality  of  being  formidable ;  fdr- 
midableness. 

"  Who  reduces  theii  formidability  by  being  sent  to 
raise  two  clans. ' — WaZpole:  To  Mann,  it  98. 

for'-mid-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat./orm{da- 
bilis,  from  formido  (v.)  =  to  fear,  dread,  (5.), 
fear,  dread.]  Causing  or  calculated  to  cause 
fear  or  dread ;  terrible,  dreadful,  fearful,  de- 
terrent. 

"  But  it  was  well  known  that  he  could  be  aa  useful  a 
friend  and  asform.idable  an  enemy  aa  any  member  of 
the  cabinet," — MacatUay  :  Sist.  Eng.,  ch  xiii. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between /ormi^ 
al)le,  dreadful,  terrible,  and  shocking:  " For- 
midid}le  is  applied  to  that  which  is  apt  to 
excite  fear  ;  dreadful  is  applied  to  what  is  cal- 
culated to  excite  dread  ;  terrible  is  applied  to 
that   which   excites    terror  ;    shocking,   from 


f&te,  fat,  ^re,  amidst,  what,  fill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wplf.  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sjh^an.    eo,  Ge:=e;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  l£W. 
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shake,  is  applied  to  that  ■  which  violently 
shakes  or  agitetes.  The  formidable  Sicts  neither 
suddenly  nor  violently  ;  the  dreadful  may  act 
violently,  but  not  suddenly  ;  thus  the  appear- 
ance of  an  army  may  be  formidable  ;  that  of  a 
field  of  battle  is  dreadfitl.  The  terrible  and 
shocking  act  both  suddenly  and  violently  ;  but 
the  former  acts  both  on  the  senses  and  the 
imagination,  the  latter  on  the  moral  feelings." 
{Crahh :  Eng.  Synon.) 

for'-nud-ar-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  formidable ; 
-ness.]  Tfie  quality  of  being  formidable  or  to 
be  dreaded. 

'*  Wlio  could  not  be  deterred  by  ttiQ  formiddbleTiess 
of  destructive  flameB." — Boyle :  Works,  ii.  6. 

f or'-mid-ar-'bl^,  CMiu.  {^u%.  formidab{Je)  ;  -Vy."] 
•  In  a  forrafdable  manner. 

"  The  British  cannon  formidably  roars." 

Dryden :  Threnodia  Augitstdtia,  512. 

*  for -mid'- O- lose,  a.  [Lat.  formidolosus, 
from/ormido=dread,  fear.]  Dreading  greatly ; 
very  much  afraid. 

torm'-thgt  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Form,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  giving 
form,  shape,  or  figure  to  ;  Creation. 

2.  Ship-build.  :  Shaping  exactly  the  con- 
verted (partially  shaped)  timbers,  so  as  to 
give  them  the  required  figure.  This  consists 
in: — (a)  Siding;  giving  them  the  correct 
breadth  ;  (6)  Moulding :  giving  the  correct 
outline  and  depth ;  (c)  Bevelling :  giving  the 
faying  surface  the  proper  shape,  to  meet  the 
planlung  or  iron  skin. 

forming-cyliiider,  s. 

Paper-making :  That  cylinder  in  a  paper- 
making  machine  on  which  the  film  of  pulp  is 
gathered,  and  which  delivers  it  as  a  soft  and 
weak  web  to  the  macliines  for  hardening  and 
drying. 

*  form'-less,  a.  [Eng.  form;  -less.]  Wanting 
form  or  shape ;  shapeless ;  without  regularity 
of  form. 

"  Like  that  c^reat  Sijirit,  who,  with  plastic  sweep, 
Moved  ou  the darkneea  of  tneformless  deep." 

Coleridge ;  To  Bev.  W.  L.  Bowles. 

t  form'-less-ness,.  s.     [Eng.  formless ;  -ness.] 

-  The  quality  or  state  of  being  formless  ;  shape- 

lessness.     (Athenceum,  May  31,  1884,  p.  691.) 

for-mo-meth'-^-lSil,  a.    [Methtlal.] 

for-mo-nit'-ril,  s.  [Eng.  for7n(ic),  o  con- 
nective, and  nitril  (q.v.).] 

Ohem. :  H*CN.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
hydrocyanic  acid,  as  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  nitril  of  formic  acid. 

*for-m6s'-i-ty,  *  for-mos-i-tie,  s.  [Lat. 
formositas,  from  formosv^  =  beautiful,'  hand- 
some, from  forma  —  shape,  beauty.]  Beauty, 
grace,  gracefulness. 

"Into  your  excellent /ormoriMe."  —  Sidney  ;  Wan- 
ttectd  Play,  p.  619. 

*fonn'-ous,  a.  [Lat.  formosus,  from  forma.] 
Beautiful,  graceful, 

*  O  palchiior  sole  In  beautie  Incident 
Of  a!U  femine  moat /ormowa  flour." 

BaXade,  The  Nine  Ladies  Worthie, 

for'-mu-la  (pi.  for'-mu-lss  or  for'-nra- 
las),  *for'-inule  (1)  s.  [Lat.  formula, 
dimin.  of  forma  =  a  form  ;  Fr.  formuh.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  prescribed  set  or  special 
form  of  words  in  which  anything  is  stated  or 
declared. 

"  I  think  I  have  seen  all  of  them  [papers],  except  the 
/ormuI<t  of  aaaociation."— BiM-fte;  Letter  to  Sir  S 
Langrishe. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  An  expression  by  means  of  sym- 
bols, specially  letters  and  numbers,  of  the 
chemical  elements  contained  in  a  compound. 
[Empirical  fokmul^e.  Graphic  formula, 
Rational  formula.] 

2.  Eecles. :  A  formal  enunciation  or  declara- 
tion of  faith  or  doctrine. 

3.  Math. :  The  expression  of  a  general  rule 
_or  principle  in  algebraic  symbols.  For  ex- 
ample, the  equation — 

Ca+&X«-6)  =  a2— &2 
is  a  formula,  being  the  algebraic  expression  of 
the  fact  that  the  sum  of  two  quantities  multi- 
plied by  their  difference  is  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence of  their  squares.  If  a  rule  or  principle 
is  translated  into  algebraic  expressions,  the 


.  result  is  a  formula  ;  conversely,  if  a  formula 
is  translated  into  ordinary  language,  the  result 
is  a  rule  or  principle. 

4.  Med. :  A  prescription.  ! 

^  (1)  Dental  formula :  [Dental  formula]. 

(2)  Formula  of  Concord :  ,     ' " 
Ch.  Hist. :  A  confession  of  faith  upon  the 

points  on  which  the  Lutherans  differed  .from 
the  Calvinists,  especially  in  fionnectipn  with 
,  the  Eucharist.  The  issue  of  such  a  document 
was  suggested  by  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  employed  James  Andrea  to  ascertain 
opinions  on  the  subject,  and  draw  it  out.  His 
chief  a.=isistants  were  first  and  last  Martin 
Chemnitz,  Nicholas  Selnecker,  Aiidrew  Mus- 
culus,  Christopher  Corner,  and  David  ChytEeus. 
The  formula  was  published  in  1580,  all  clergy- 
men and  schoolmasters  being  required  by  the 
Elector  to  subscribe  to  it.  It  endorsed  the 
opinions  of  Luther,  and  widened  the  breach 
with  the  Swiss  and  other  "  reformed  " 
churches.    (Mosheim,  &e.) 

(3)  Formula  CoTisensus : 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  formula  drawn  up.  in  1675,  by 
John  Henry  Heidegger,  a  celebrated  divine,  of 
Zurich,  at  the  instance  of  his  clerical  brethren, 
to  preserve  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  from  the 
slight  modifications  of  it  introduced  by  the 
French  divine  Amyraut,  and  others.  It  was 
annexed  by  the  magistrates  to  the  common 
Helvetic  fonnulas  of  religion.  Its  effect  was 
found  adverse  rather  than  favourable  to  pe^ce. 
It  was  abolished  in  the  canton  of  Berne  and  the 
republic  of  Geneva  in  1686,  and  ultimately 
became  incapable  of  enforcement  anywhere. 
(Mosheim.) 

for'-mu-lsB,  s.  pi.    [Formula.] 

for-mu-la'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  formula,  and  Eng., 
&c.  siiff.  -ic.} 

Math. :  Presenting  or  bontaining  a  formula ; 
relating  to  a  formula. 

formulaic  equations,  s.  pi. 

Math. :  Equations  one  member  of  which  is 
obviously  the  same  in  value  as  the  other, 
though  the  two  are  for  the  moment  differently 
expressed.  Thus,  (x—y)  (x+y)  =  x^~y^  is  a 
formulaic  equation  for  (x—j/)  x  (x-ty)=,!'^~y^. 
[Formula,  II.  3  ;  Identity.] 

*  for'-mu-Iar,  a.  [Fr.  formulaire,  from  Lat. 
formula.]  t)f  or  pertaining  to  a  formula  or 
forniulEe ;  formulary. 

*  for-mu-la-ris'-tic,  a.     [Eng.  formulariz(e) ; 

-tic.]  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  formulariza- 
tion  (q.v.). 

*  for-mu-lar-i-za'-tion,   s.     [Eng.  formu- 

lariz(e);  -ation.] 

1.  The  act  of  formularizing  or  formulating. 

2.  A  formularized  or  formulated  statement 
or  exhibition. 

*  for'-mu-lar-ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  formular  ;  -ize.] 

To  formulate  or  reduce  to  a  formula ;  to  Ex- 
press or  set  down  in  a  systematic  and  clear 
form. 

for'-mu-lar-y,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  formulaire,  from 
Lat.  formula  ;  Sp.  formulario.  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  According  to  a  set  form ;  stated ; 
prescribed  ;  ritual ;  formal. 

"  To  have  here  mended  the  formulary  paxt." — North  : 
ReflectUma  on  Le  Clerc,  p.  676. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  book  containing  stated  and  prescribed 
forms ;  a  book  of  precedents  or  set  models, 
as  of  declarations,  prayers,  &c. 

2.  A  prescribed  or  set  form  or  model ;  a 
formula. 

"  I  believe  every  one  hath  some  mode  and  model  or 
formulary  of  his  own  specially  for  his  private  cubi- 
•culax  devotions.""— .ffoweM ;  Letters,  hk.  L,  let  32. 

for'-mu-late,  'v.t.  [Lat.  formula.]  To  reduce 
to  or  express  in  a  formula ;  to  put  or  set  down 
in  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  form  ;  to 
declare  or  set  forth  clearly  and  distinctly. 
"The  General  Synthesis  .  .  ,  proceeds  to /or^rauiaie 
in  sucli  terms  the  successive  phases  of  progi'essing  life." 
—Herbert  Spencer :  Psychology  (1870),  I.,  p.  viii. 

*  form'-ule  (1),  s.    [Fr.]    [Formula.] 
form'-ule  (2),  ;*.    [Foemyl.] 

*  for-mu-Uz-a'-tion,  s.      [Eng.  formuliz(e); 

-ation.]  The  act  of  forinulizing  or  formulating ; 
reducing  to  a  formula. 


*  for'-mu-lize,'  v.t.  [Eng.  formul^a);  -ize.] 
To  reduce  to  or  explain  in  a  formula ;  to  for- 
mulate. 

"To  formiilize  and  impress  the  uncertain  tenant- 
right  custom  with  the  anthority  of  law  was  the  chief 
,  object  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870."— J'.  I>iin,  in  Times, 
April  14,  1881. 

flor'-myl,  form'-ule  (2),  s.  [Eng.  foriMic); 
-yle  =  Gr.  v\t}  {hide)  =  matter.] 

Chem. :  (H'CO)'.  A  monad  fatty  acid  radical, 
contained  in  formic  acid.  This  name  was 
formerly  given  to  the  triad  radical  (CH)"', 
which  is  contained  in  chloroform,  CH"'Cl3. 

*for-nais,  *for-nays, «.    [Furnace.] 

for-n^x,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  furnace  ] 

Fomax-chemica, 

Astron. :  (The  Chemist's  Furnace.)  One  of 
Lacaille's  Southern  Constellations. '  It  is  situ- 
ated immediately  below  Cetus. 

for-nent',  f  6're-a-nent,  prep.  [Eng.  fore., 
and  anent.] 

1.  Directly  opposite  to. 

2.  Concerning. 

^fomlcarie,  ""fornycary,  a.  [Lat.  forni- 
carius.]    Fornicating,  lewd. 

"Thea  ahuleu  haate  the  foT-nicarie  womman."" — 
Wycliffe  :  Apocalypse  xvii.  16. 

for'-ni-cate,  v.i.  [Eceles.  Lat,  fomicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  fomicor,  from  Class.  Lat.  fornix  (genit. 
fornicis)  =  (1)  a  vault,  an  arch,  (2)  a  brothel.] 
To  commit  fornication ;  to  be  lewd ;  to  have 
unlawful  sexual  intercourse. 
"  With  whom,  lest  they  ahould  fornicate  or  worse, 
A  tutor"8  sent  by  way  of  a  diy  nurse." 

Churchill;  The  Farewell. 

for-ni-cate,  for'-ni-cat-ed,  a.  [Lat. 
fomicatus  =  arched,  vaulted  ;  fornix  (genit. 
fornicis)  =  an  arch,  a  vault.] 

1.  Arch. :  Vaulted  like  an  oven  or  furnace  ; 
arched  ;  concave  within  and  convex  without. 

2.  Bot. .-  Arching  over,  as  a.  fornicate  leaf. 

for-ni-ca'-tion  (1),  s.  [Lat.  fomicatio  =  a 
vaulting,  an  arching  over. 

Arcli. :  Tlie  forming  of  a  vault  or  arch  ;  an 
arching.    [Fornicate,  a.] 

for-mf-ca'-tion  (2),  *for-iii-oa-cion, 
*  for-ni-ca-tioun,  *  for-ny-ca-cioun,  s. 
[Fr.,  from  Eceles.  Lat.  foriiicatio,  from  forni- 
catiiSf  pa.  par.  of  fomicor;  Sp.  fomicadon; 
Poi't.  fornicagdo;  Ital.  fornicazione.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Unlawful  sexual  intercourse 
of  unmarried  persons ;  incontinence  ;  lewd- 
ness. 

"  This  1h  the  will  of  God  .  .  .  that  ye  should  abataln 
from,  fornication."—!  Theas.  iv.  S. 

II.  Scripture : 

1.  Idolatry. 

"  Thou  didst  trust  in  thine  own  beauty,  and  playedflt 
the  harlot,  because  of  thy  renown,  and  ponredet  out 
thy  fornications  on  ©very  one."— Ezekiel  xvl.  16. 

2.  Adultery. 

3.  Incest. 

for'-ni-ca-tor,  *  for-ni-ca-tour,  s.    [Fr. 

fornicateur,  from  Eceles.  Lat.  fornicator;  Sp- 
fornicador;  Ital.  fornicatore.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  commits  fornica- 
tion ;  an  unmarried  person  who  has  criminal 
intercourse  with  one  of  the  other  sex,  also 
unmarried. 

profane  person  "— 

2.  Scrip. :  An  idolater. 

*  for'-ni-ca-tress,  ""  for-ni-ca-tresse,  s. 

[Eng.  fornicator;  -ess.]    A  woman  who  com- 
mits fornication. 

"  See  you  the  fornicatress  be  removed," 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  il.  2. 

for-ni9'-i~fomi,  a.  [Lat.  fornix  (genit.  for- 
nicis) =  a  vault,  an  arch,  and  forma  =  form.] 

Bot. :  Vaulted  or  arched.  (The  term  is 
applied  to  the  nectary  of  some  plants.) 

*for-iii-iiien,  v.f.  [A.B.  fomiman ;  0.  Sax; 
famirfian ;  O.  H.  Ger,  farneman.]  To  take 
away. 

"Min  two  childre  aien  me  fornumen." 

Genesis  &  Exodus,  2,227. 

for'-nix,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  vault,  an  arch.] 

1.  Anat. :  Any  part  shaped  like  an  arch  or 
vault.  Thus  the  fornix  conjunctivse  is  the 
globe  of  the  eye. 

2.  Bot :  The  lamellse  of  the  corolla,  in  some 


b6il,  boj^;  p6iit,  jd^l;  cat.  9eU,  chorus,  9hin.  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect.  Xenophon.  e^t.    ph  =  f: 
-oian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -9ion  =  zhiin.    -tious,  -aious,  -oious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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plants  like  Cynoglossum,  which  are  small, 
scale-like,  and  overarch  the  orifice  of  the  tuhe. 

3.  Coiichology  : 

(1)  The  excavated  part  under  the  umbo. 

(2)  The  upper  shell ;  the  centre  one  in  the 
oyster. 

^  Fornix  of  the  cerebrum :  A  thin  layer  of 
white  brain-substance  in  the  floor  of  each 
lateral  ventricle.    [Bkaix,  s.] 

*  for-old-ed»  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  old,  -ed.] 
Worn  out  witli  age. 

for-out,  *  for-oute,  '*  for-owt,  "^  for-owt- 

yn,  xirc;p.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  out]  Without. 

"  Foroute  3.\\6  greues  of  aauRhtea  the  cite." 

WiUiam  of  Palcrne,  2.681. 

*  for-pained',  *for-payned,  a.  [Pref.  for-, 
and  Eng.  pained  (q.v.).]     Greatly  pained. 

"Pensyf,  payred,  I  am  forpaipied." 

Early  Eng  Allit.  Poems ;  Pearl,  246. 

*  for-pS-m'-per,  v.t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 
pamper  (q.v.).]    To  pamper  in  excess. 

"They  lie  weeve  -nut  forpampered  with  outrage."— 
Chaucei- :  BoethLus,  App.,  p.  180. 

*  for-pass',  v.i.  &  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 
pass  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  pass  bj'. 

"One  day  aa  heforpassed  by  the  plains 
With  weary  jwce."  Spenser :  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  20, 

B.  Trans.:  To  pass. 

"Scarce  can  a  Bishoprick/orjoas.^  these  by." 

Spenser :  Mother  Huhberds  Tale,  51". 

for-pet,  for-pit,  a.  [A corrupt.  o( foiirth-peclc] 
The  fourth  part  of  a  peck. 

"  Mattie  Simpson,  that  wantsa/orpit'or  twa  o'pears 
that  will  ne'er  be  missed." — Scolt :  liob  Roy,  ch.  xiv. 

*  for-pinph',  v.t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  pinch 
(q.v.).]     To  pinch  strongly  or  sharply. 

"  Hit  shall  be  so  forjrinched,  totoilled,  aiul  totwiht." 
Political  Songs,  p.  337. 

*  for-pine',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 
pine,  V.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  waste  away. 

"  He  was  so  wasted  taid  forpined  quite." 

Spenser:  F.  <i.,  HI.  x.  57. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pine  or  waste  away. 

"S-eforpyned  in  the  meuelsun."  Beket,  2,284. 

*for-poss,  v.t.  [Pref. /or-,  and  Eng.  poss=. 
poise.]    To  poise,  to  balance. 

"As  in  ballaunce /orpossid  up  and  doun." 

Lydgate :  Md.  in  HaUiwell. 

*for-rak-yd,  a.  [Pref. /or-,  and  Eng.  rake.] 
Worn  out  with  walking. 

"  I  am  v/ery  forrafcyd,  and  run  in  the  myre." 

Tovnieley  Alysteriei,  p.  105. 

for-ray',  v.t.  &  i.    [Foray,  v.] 

for-ray',  s.  [Foray,  s.]  The  act  of  ravaging ; 
a  foray. 

for-ray'-er,  s.    [Forayer.] 

*for-rea9h,  v.t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng,  reach 
(q.v.).]    To  direct. 

"  AWforraht  yten  Godd."  Ormulum,  14,538. 

■*  for-rede,  *  for-read,  v.t.  [A.S.  forrddan; 
Dut.  verraden ;  Sw.  forrada ;  Dan.  foiraade.] 
To  condemn,  to  destroy. 

"The  worlil  .  ,  .  that  miuiia  soule  haved/orraif.'' 
Body  &  Soul,  261. 

*  for-ri-er,  *  f or-re-our,  *  for-rey-our,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  forier,  fourrier.  ]    A  forager  ;  a  forayer. 


*  for'-ril,  s.    [FoREL.] 

f or -Titt  adv.    [Forward.]    Forward.    (Scotch.) 

"  Ane  now,  wife,  what  (for  aie  ye  no  gettLiig /orri( 
wi' the  Eoweua?"— Sco«,'  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xxxviiL 

*for-rot»  ^  for-rot-i-en,  v.i.     [A.S. /orro- 

tien;  Dnt.  verrotten.]    To  rot  away. 

"  31e  achaX/orrotien  thiue  teth  aud  thi  tunge."— 0?d 
Eng.  Miscellany,  p.  178. 

fors,    s.    [Etyra.   doubtful.]     Rough  hair    on 
sheep. 

for-sa'ke,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  forsacan,  from/or,  neg. 
and  sacan  =  to  contend,  to  strive  ;  Dan.  for- 
sage ;  Sw.  fdrsalca  =  to  forsake  ;  Dut.  verzagen 
=  to  deny;  Ger.  versagen.] 
A.  Tro,nsitive : 

1.  To  leave  ;  to  quit ;  to  desert ;  to  abandon  ; 
to  depart  or  withdraw  from. 

■"  The  young  horse  nmsi  forsake  his  manger." 

iVordsojorth  :  tVhite  Doe  of  liyUtone,  ii. 

2.  To  cease  to  have  anything  to  do  with  ;  to 


reject ;  to  renounce ;  to  cease  or  refuse  to 
follow. 

"Horror  hath  taken  hold  of  me,  because  of  the 
wicked  that/orsaftfl  thy  \ii.v/."— Psalm  cxix.  53. 

3.  To  cease  or  refuse  to  be  guided  by  or  sub- 
ject to ;  to  fall  away  from ;  to  be  faithless  to. 

"  Twas  now  the  time  when  flrat  Saul  Goi\^  forsook, 
God  Saul ;  the  room  in  'a  heart  wild  passions  took," 
Cowley:  Davideis. 

*  i.  To  refuse. 

"If  you /orauA-e  the  offer  of  their  love." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  iv.  2. 

*  5.  To  deny. 

"  Peter/orsofte  cure  Lord  thries," — MaundeHlle,  p.  91. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  refuse,  to  decline. 

"  This  bricklayer  who  forsooke  to  go  into  heaven 
Ijecause  his  wife  wiis  there." — R.  Greene  :  News  from 
Heaven  &  Hell.    (1593). 

for-sak'-en,  ""  for -sake,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Forsake.]  Deserted,  abandoned,  left,  for- 
lorn. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between /orsa/ceji, 
forlorn,  and  destitute:  "To  he  forsaken  is  to  be 
depi'ived  of  the  company  and  assistance  of 
others  ;  to  he  forlorn  is  to  be/oj-s«te;i  in  time 
of  difficulty,  to  be  without  a  guide  in  an  un- 
known road  ;  to  be  destihUe  is  to  be  deprived 
of  the  first  necessaries  of  life.  To  be/orsaA:eTi 
is  a  iiartial  situation  ;  to  he  forlorn  and  desti- 
tute is  a  permanent  condition.  We  may  be 
forsaken  by  a  fellow  traveller  on  the  road  ;  we 
are  forlorn  when  we  get  into  a  deserted  path, 
with  no  one  to  guide  us  ;  we  are  destitute  when 
we  have  no  means  of  snbsistenee,  nor  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  the  means."  (Crahb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

for-sak'-er,  s.  [Eng.  forsak(e)  ;  -er.]  One  who 
forsakes,  abandons,  deserts,  or  renounces. 

"  Most  Imteful  forsakers  of  God." 

So7ig  of  the  Three  Children,  v,  9, 

"  for-say',  v.t.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. soi/  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  renounce,  to  forsake. 

"  But  shepheard  must  walke  another  way 
Sike  worldly  sovenaiice  he  niust/o?'Srt.v." 

Spenser:  Shepheards  Calender;  May. 

2.  To  deny,  to  forbid. 

"  Sithens  shepheardea  bene/orsai/d 
From  places  of  delight." 

Spenser  :  Shepheards  Calejider ;  July. 

*  for -see',    *for-seo»  v.t.      [A.S.  forseon; 

O.  Hax.  forsehan.] 

1.  To  despise ;  to  look  down  upon ;  toneglect. 
"Tha  thing  forseo  that  his  saule  deriath." — 0.  Eng. 

HomUies,  p.  109, 

2.  To  know  thoroughly. 

"  Thou  forsngh  mi  wales  ilkan." 

£.  Evg.  Psalter :  Ps.  cxxxviii.  t. 

*for~set',  *for-sette»  v.t.     [A.S.  forsettan.] 

To  obstruct,  to  hinder,  to  impede,  to  prevent. 

'•  Forsette  hyin  the  strete." 

Avowyng  of  Jiiiig Arthur,  st.  xxxix. 

^  f6r~s1iake',  ""  forschake,  v.t.  [Pref. /or-, 
and  Eng.  s7i«/ce(q.v.).]     To  shake  strongly. 

"I  am  forschaken  ala  gressop  with  gram." 

£.  Eng.  Psalter  :  Ps.  cviii.  23. 

^- for-shame',  v.t.  [A.S.  forsceamian.]  To 
confound,  to  confuse,  to  shame. 

"  Forshamedd  off  himm  aellfeim." 

Ormulum,  12,528. 

*  for-shape,  *  forschape,  v.t.  [A.S.  for- 
scapan ;  O.H.  Ger.  forscc^fan.]  To  put  out  of 
shape,  to  transform,  to  make  misshaxjen. 

"  He  into  a  woman  was  forshape." 

Ootoer,  i.  292. 

*  for-shronke,  ^for-shronk-en,  a.  [Pref. 

for-,  and  Mid.  Eng.  s/iroHte  =  shrunk.]     Ut- 
terly shrunk  up ;  withered. 

"Herfreahe  colours /^rfiArowfte  with  heat." 

Chaucer  ;  Flower  &  Leaf,  355. 

*for-sink',  v.i.  [Pref. /or-,  and  Eng.  sink,  v. 
(q.v.).]    To  disappear. 

"So  forsanc  aud  breute  that  Bteden."—Ge7iesis  & 
Exodus,  1,114. 

*for-sit',  V.t.    [A.S.  forsittan.]    To  neglect. 
"Wall  swa  hit  forsetc  that  the  king  hete." 

Layamon,  iii,  140. 

"^  for-slack',  v.t.    [Foreslack.] 

*for-sleep',  v.i.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  sleep 
((^.v.) ;  O.  H.  Ger.  farslafdn;  M.  H.  Ger.  vcrs- 
lafen.]    To  sleep  heavily  or  soundly. 


*  for-sleuthe,  *  for  slouthe,  v.t.  [Pref. 
for-,  and  Mid.  Eng.  sleuth  =  sloth.]  To  lose 
through  sloth. 

"  And  thus  forslouthe  wilfully  thy  tyde." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,531. 

*for-SlOW,  V.t.      [FORESLOW.] 


*  for-smite',  v.t.      [Pref. /or-,  and  Eng.  smite 

(q.v.).]    To  smite  down. 

-•"^He  hine/orsmae  amidden." 

Layamon  1.  68 

*  for-song-en,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
songen  =  sung.]  Weary  or  worn  out  with 
singing. 

"  Chalaundrea  fele  snwe  T  there,     _ 
That  wery  ays^forsongeii  were.' 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  6G3. 

for-so6Ul',  *  for-aothe,  adv.    [Eng.  for,  and 
sooth.]    In  truth,  cei-tainly,  of  a  truth,  in  fact, 
very  well.    It  is  frequently  used  ironically. 
"■Forsooth,  only  her  maid  hail  stuck  a  pin  wrong  in 
her  gown,'"— .^rfiuiftnoe  .■  History  of  John  Ball. 

If  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  word  of  honour 
in  address  to  women.  It  is  probable  that  an 
inferior,  being  called,  showed  his  attention  by 
answering  in  the  words  yes,  forsooth,  whicli 
latter  in  time  lost  its  true  meaning ;  and  in- 
stead of  a  mere  exclamatory  interjection,  was 
supposed  a  compellation. 

"  Carry  not  too  much  under- thought  betwixte  your 
selfe  and  them,  nor  your  city  mannerly  word  {for- 
sooth), use  it  not  too  often  In  any  case;  but  jjlain  r, 
mad^m,  and  no,  madam." — B.  Jortson  :  Poetaster,  iv.  1, 

*for-so6th',  v.t.  [Forsooth,  adv.]  To  ad- 
dress with  the  word/orsoo(/i ;  hence,  to  address 
in  a  polite  and  ceremonious  manner. 

"  The  captain  .  .  .  liad  forsoothed  her."— Pepys : 
Diary,  Jan.  1661. 

*  for-sooth',  s.  [Forsooth,  adv.]  One  who 
is  very  polite  and  ceremonious  to  ladies ;  a 
ladies'  man  :  a  coxcomb. 


*  for-speak' (1),  v.i.  [Eng. /or,  and  speak.] 
To  speak  for  or  on  behalf  of  another ;  to  act 
as  advocate  for  another. 

*  for-speak' (2),  *for-speake,  ^for-spek- 

yn,  v.t.    [A.S.  forsprecan;  O.  H.  Ger.  fars- 
X>rechan  =  to  forbid  ;  Ger.  versprechen.] 

1.  To  forbid,  to  speak  against,  to  prohibit. 

"  Thou  hast  forspoke  my  being  in  these  wars." 

STtakesp.  :  Antony  £  Cleopatra,  iii.  7. 

2.  To  bewitch ;  to  injure  by  the  use  of  an 
evil  tongue  ;  to  charm. 

"Sytheu  told  me  a  clerk,  that  he  Via.aforspokyn.' 
Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  115. 

*  for-speak'-er  (1),  *  for-spek-er,  s.  [Eng. 

forspeak(\);  -er;  M.H.Ger.  versprecher  ;  O.H. 

Ger.  fersprecJiare  ;  Ger.  fiirsprecher.]  One  who 

speaks  for  or  on  behalf  of  another ;  an  advocate. 
* 
for-speak'-er  (2),  s.     [Eng.  forspeak  (2);  -er.] 

One  who  bewitches  another. 

"^  for-spend',  v.t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  spetid 
(q.v.).J     To  waste,  to  use  up,  to  exhaust, 

"Swa  that  ic  mine  othre  god  al  ne  forspende." — 
0.  Eng.  Homilies,  p.  31. 

•^for-spill',  "^  for-spille,  v.t.  [A.^.  forspil- 
lan.]    To  destroy  utterly  ;  to  scatter. 

"  In  uiighte  of  thin  arme  forspilt  thi  faas." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter:  Ps.  Ixxxviii  11. 

*  for-spread\  *  for-sprede,  v.t.  [Pref. 
for-,  and  Eng.  spread  (q.v,).]  To  spread 
widely ;  to  scatter. 

"  Forsjjrede  thi  merci  through  the  land." 

£.  Eng,  Psalter  :  Ps.  xxxv.  11. 

*for-stall',  V.t.    [Forestall.] 

*  for-Stand't  v.t.     [A.S.  forstandan.]    To  with- 

stand, to  oppose,  to  hinder. 

"  Arthur /oj-8((td  heom  thene  word." 

Layamon,  ii,  422. 

*for-steaV.  *  for-stel-en.  v.t.  [a.S.  for- 
stelan;  O.  'K.Gev.  far utelan.]    To  steal  away. 

"The  gywes  hedde /ursto^e  vre  soule  leche." — 0.  Eng, 
Homili-js,  p.  53, 

*for-ster,  s.    [Forester.] 

fors'-ter-ite,  s.  [Named  by  Levy  after  Mr. 
Forster,  a  patron  of  mineralogy.] 

Min.  :  All  orthorhonibic  transparent  or 
tianslucent  mineral,  of  white,  yellowi.sli- white, 
yellow,  grey,  or  greenish  colour,  aud  vitreous 
lustre.  Its  hardness,  6  to  7 ;  sp.  gr.,  3"21 — 
3*33.  Compos,  in  the  typical  variety  :  silica 
42-41  ;  magnesia,  53'30.  Tliere  are  two  varie- 
ties :  (1)  Forsterite  proper,  from  Vesuvius ; 
and  (2)  Boltonite,  from  Bolton,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. (Dana.)  The  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  makes 
Foi-sterite  a  variety  of  Olivine. 

*  for-Stop',  v.t.  [Dut.  verstoppen  ;  Q.  H.  Ger. 
farstoppon;  Sw.  jorstox>pa;  Dan.  forstojipe.] 
To  stop  completely. 

".They  forstoppyd  the  land  ways." 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  5,619. 


f^te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst^  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot; 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  citre,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian ;  09,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


forstormed— forthen 
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*  for-stormed', «.  [Pref.  for-,  andEng,  storm; 

-ed.]    Diiveii  or  tossed  about  by  a  stonn. 

"The  ship  tliiit  Ib  forstormed  fuid  forblowe." 

(rvwer,  i.  160. 

*  for-Straught,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 
straiujkt;  cf.  distraught.]    Distracted. 

"  A  wery  hare. 
Were  bX  forstraught  with  houndea  gret  a-uJ  aiuale." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  ia.035. 

*  for-swal'-ldw,  *  for-swalgbe,  *  for- 
swolewe,  '^ for-swolhen,  v.t.  [Pref./o?-, 
and  Eng.  swallow,  v.  (q.v.).]     To  swallow  up. 

"  Thte  eurthe  the  aaul  forswalghe."     Layamon,  UL  137. 

*for-swart'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  A.S. 
swartiaii  =  to  arow  blade]  Made  black  or 
swarthy. 

"  He  iaegh  his  bodie  al  /orswarted."       Pilate,  226. 

*  for-swat,  *  for-swatt,  a.    [Pref,  for-,  and 

Mid.  Eng.    swat,   pa.  par.   of   sweat  (<l.v.).] 

Covered  with  sweat. 

"  Mi30  imd  Mopsa,  like  a  couple  of  forswat  inciters, 
were  getting  the  pure  silver  of  their  bodies  out  of  the 
ore  of  their  garmeuts."— Sidney  .■  Arcadia. 

*  for-sway',  *  for-swey»  vd.  [Pref.  for-,  and 

Eng.  sway.l    To  move  or  go  wrong. 

"  If  30  be  that  a  king /orwoey."       Gower,  lii.  224. 

for-swear',  *for-swere,  *  for-swer-en, 
*  for-swer-i-en,  *  for-swer-yn,  v.t.  k,  i. 
[A.S.  forswerian  (pa.  t.  forswor,  pa.  par.  for- 
sworen);  0.  S.  forswerian;  O.  H.  Ger.  for- 
sueran ;  O.  Fris.  forsioera;  Dut.  verzioeren ; 
Icel. /orsi'.wra ;  ^\t ,  forsvara ;  Dan. /orsvare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  abjure ;  to  renounce  upon  oath  or 
with  protestations ;  to  swear  or  protest  earn- 
estly that  one  will  have  nothing  to  do  with. 
"Thou  being  a  goddeaa,  1  forswore  not  thee." 

Shakes/}. :  Passionate  Pilgrim,  34. 

*  2.  To  swear  falsely ;  to  take  in  vain. 

"  Forswere  hia  soule,  his  hert  also." 

£arly  Eng.  Poems,  p.  123. 

*  3.  To  deny  upon  oath. 

"  As  serenely  bold 
As  truth,  how  loudly  he  forswears  thy  gold  ! " 

Dryden:  Juvenal.    {Johnson.) 

'*4.  To  take,  use,  or  swear  falsely. 
"  Or,  that  oathfi,  made  in  reverential  fear 
Of  love  and  his  wrath,  any  ms.y  forswear." 

Donne :   \Voman!s  Constancy. 

B.  Befiex. :  To  perjure  oneself. 

"Persona  who  have  no  sense  of  honour  or  religion, 
and  who  are  ready  to /orswewr  themselves  for  lucre." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

^  C.  Intrans. :  To  swear  falsely  ;  to  perjure 
oneself. 

"  Do  ye  not  flatter,  lis.  forswear  ?" 

Shenstone  :  Charms  of  Precedeitce. 

If  Crabb  tlnis  discriminates  between  to  for- 
swear, to  perjure,  and  to  s^iborn  :  "To  forswear 
is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  oaths  ;  to  perjure  is 
employed  only  for  such  oaths  as  have  been 
administered  by  the  civil  magistrate.  A  sol- 
dier forswears  himself  who  breaks  his  oath  of 
allegiance  by  desertion  ;  a  man  perjures  him- 
self in  a  court  of  law  who  swears  to  the  truth 
of  that  which  he  knows  to  be  false.  Forswear 
and  perjure  are  the  acts  of  individuals ;  sitborn 
signifies  to  make  to  forswear  :  a  perjured  man 
has  all  the  guilt  upon  himself ;  but  he  who  is 
suborned  shares  his  guilt  with  the  suborner." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  for-swear'-er,  *  for-swer-ere,  s.  [Eng. 
forswear ;  -er.]  One  who  forswears  or  perjures 
himself ;  one  who  is  forsworn  or  perjured. 


'^for-swith-en,*for-sweth--en,  v.t.  [Pref. 
for-,  and  Icel.  swMha  =  to  bum.]  To  burn  up 
completely. 


*  for  -  swonk.     *  for  -  swonke,     *  for- 

S'WTinke,  a.  [Pref. /or-,  and  Mid.  Eng.  swonk, 
pa,  par.  of  s^uink  (q.v.).]  "Worn  out  with 
labour ;  exhausted. 


'  Shee  is  my  Goddess  ulaine, 
Andl  hershephearuswaine, 
Alhee  forswonkc  and  forswat  I  am." 


Andl  hershephearuswaine, 
Alhee  forswonkc  and  forswat 
Spenser:  SJiepheards  Caleizder ;  A2yril. 

tor-swore',  pret.,  &,pa.  par.  of  v.  [Forswear.] 
^  Obsolete  as  a  past  participle. 

for-sworn',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Forswear.] 

*  for-swom'-ness,  '^  for-swor-en-esse,  s. 

[Eug.  forsworn  ;  -iiess.]  The  act  of  forswear- 
inti"  or  perjuring  oneself;  the  state  of  being 
foraworn ;  perjuiy. 

"Stale  and  lesunge  and  for8ioorenesse."~Old  Eng. 
Homilies,  p.  103. 


fort,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  =(a.)  strong,  (s.)  a  fort,  from 
Lat.  /orfts  =  strong ;  Ital.  &  Port,  fort;  Sp. 
fmrte.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"This  statute,  (13  Car.  IT.,)  it  is  obvious  to  observe, 
extends  nut  only  to  fleets  and  armies,  but  also  to  fortx, 
and  other  plat-es  of  strength  vt  ithiu  the  realm  ;  the 
sole  i»rcrogative  as  well  as  of  erecting,  aa  manning  and 
governhig  of  which,  belongs  to  the  King  in  hia  capacity 


2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  A  protection  or  shelter  of  any  kind ;  a 
stronghold. 

"Ciesar,  from  the  naked  land. 
Whose  only/or(  was  Britisli  hearts,  repelled." 

Tliomson :  Liberty,  iv,  642, 

*  (2)  A  person's  strong  point ;  his  forte 
(q.v.). 

II,  Mil. :  A  fortified  place  of  small  size, 
surrounded  with  a  ditch,  rampart,  stockade, 
or  other  means  of  defence,  and  garrisoned  with 
troops  ;  a  small  fortress  or  castle.  The  ortho- 
graphy of  a  fort  is  its  profile ;  the  ichnography 
is  its  ground  plan.     [Fobtification.) 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Strong,  powerful. 

fort-adjutant,  a. 

Mil.  :  An  officer  in  a  garrison  who  is  respon- 
sible for  its  internal  discipline,  and  the  appro- 
priation of  the  men  to  the  several  corps. 

fort-major,  s. 

Mil. :  In  a  fort  or  fortress,  the  officer  next 
to  the  governor  or  commandant. 

f 6rt'-a-li9e,    *  fort-e-lace,  s.     [0.   Fr. 

fortalesce,  from  Low  Lat.  fortalitia  =  a  little 
fort ;  fortis  =  a  fort,  from  Lat.  fortis  =  strong.  ] 
Fort. :   An  outwork  of   a  fortification ;    a 
fortilage. 

*  for-t&t'-tered,  *  for-tat-yrd,  a.  [Pref. 
for-,  and  Eng.  tattered  (q.v.).]  All  in  rags  or 
tatters. 

" Fortatyrd  and  tome."    Tovmeley  Mysteries,  p.  239. 

*  for-t&xed',  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  taxed.] 
Wrongly  or  extortionately  taxed. 

"  We  are  so  hamyd,  fortaxed  and  ramyd." 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  98. 

f  dr'-t^,  adv.    [Ital.,  from  Lat.  fortis  =  strong.] 
Music:  Loudly  ;  a  direction  to  play  or  sing 
with  force  of  tone.     It  is  expressed  by  the 
abbreviations /or.  or/. 

forte,  *  fort,  s.  [Fr.  fort  =  (a.)  strong,  (s.)  a 
fort,  a  strong  point,  from  Lat.  fortis  =  strong.] 
[Fort.] 

1.  The  strong  part  of  a  sword-blade  or 
rapier,  as  opposed  to  the  foible-  or  faible. 

2.  A  person's  strong  point ;  that  in  which 
one  excels ;  a  person's  peculiar  talent  or 
faculty  ;  the  point  of  chief  excellence. 

"  I  won't  describe,  description  is  my/orte. 
But  every  fool  describes  in  these  bright  days." 
Byron:  Don  Juan,  v.  52, 

*  fort'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  fort  ■  -ed.]  Furnished  or 
guarded  by  forts  ;  fortified. 

"A.forted  residence,  gainst  the  tooth  of  time 
And  rasure  of  oblivion." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  V.  1. 

forth,  *forthe,  *furth,  adv.  [A.S.,  from 
fore  =  before ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  voort  =  for- 
ward, from  voor  —  before ;  Ger.  fort;  M.  H.  Ger. 
vort,  from  vor  =  before ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  fort.] 

1.  Forward,  in  place  or  order. 

"  Uzzah  put  forth  his  hand  to  the  Ark  of  God  and 
took  hold  of  it."— 2  Samuel  vi.  6. 

2.  Abroad  ;  out  of  doors. 

"Bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air," 

Shakesp. :  Merchaiit  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

3.  Forward  or  onward  in  time. 

"Blessed  be  the  Lord  from  this  time /or(&  for  ever- 
more. "—i*fia?wi  cxiii.  2. 

*  4.  In  the  future ;  hereafter ;  henceforth  ; 
thencefoi-th. 

"If  he/orift  haf  grace,  ashe  now  bigynnes." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  Vii. 

5.  Out  of  or  beyond  the  boundaries  of. 

"  I  am  Frospero,  and  that  very  duke 
Which  was  thrust  forth  of  Milan." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  v.  T. 

6.  Out,  as  denoting  progression  or  advance- 
ment from  a  state  of  coufinement.  conceal- 
ment, or  immaturity. 

"  When  his  branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth 
leaves,  ye  know  that  summer  is  nigh."— jf/a(t.xxiv.  32. 

7.  Out  in  public. 

"  Another  parable  put  lie  forth."— Matthew  xiii.  24. 


8.  In  continuation  ;  on  further ;  on  to  the 
end. 

"I  re)«ated  the  Ave  Maria:  the  inquisitor  bad  me 
say  forth ;  1  said  1  was  taught  no  more.'  —Memoir  in 
Strype, 

*9.  Thoroughly;  throughout;  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

"  You,  cousin. 
Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter/orife, 
1)0  with  your  injuries  as  seems  you  best" 

Shakesp. :  Meusurefor  Meamre,  Y.  1. 

10.  To  a  certain  extent  or  degree. 

"  Hence  we  learn,  how  iar  forth  we  may  ejqject  Justi- 
fieation  and  salvation  from  the  sufferings  of  Chi-ist.  — 
Hammond. 

*  B.  As  prep. :  Out  of ;  away  from  ;  forth 
from. 

"  steal /orffi  thy  father's  house." 
Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Mght's  Dream,  l  1. 

Tf  And  so  forth :  Et  cEetera,  and  so  on. 

*ir  Forth  is  largely  used  in  composition  as 
forth-calling  (Thomson),  forth-issuing  (Pope), 
forth-startled  (Wordsworth). 

*  forth,  *  foorth,  *  forthe,  *  furthe,  s. 

[Ford.] 

1.  A  way ;  a  passage. 

"  Passage  non  he  nam,  the  forthis  wer  withaette." 
Jiobert  de  Brunne,  p.  167. 

2.  A  ford. 

"  Oaladites  men  occupideu  the  forthis  of  Jordan," — 
Wydiffe :  Judges  xiL  5. 

*  forth -bear,  *  forth-bere,  v.t.  [Eng. 
forth,  and  bear.]    To  bear  or  carry  out. 

"  Tho  hi  that  "heued  forthbere." 

St.  Edmund  King,  83. 

'  forth'-bring,  *  forthe-bringe,  *ftirth- 
bryng,  v.t.     [A.S.  forthbringan.] 

1.  To  bring  forth  or  out. 

"  The  childe  -waaforthebroght." 

Seven  Sages,  3,116. 

2.  To  cause  to  come  ;  to  raise ;  to  bring 
forth. 

"  Se  fortMiroght  southen  wind  fra  heven." 

£.  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  Ixxvii.  26. 

*  forth-by,  adv.  [Eng.  forth,  and  by.]  Forth 
or  forward  by. 

*  f  orth-call',  v.t.  [Eng.  forth,  and  call.']  To 
challenge. 

"  And  in  thar  graves  at  nihte  forthcallcd  him." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  Ixxvii.  58. 

*  forth-cast',  *  forth-kast,  v.  t.  [Eng.  forth, 
and  cast.]    To  throw  forth  ;  to  throw  away. 

"  Thou  forthkeste  Tai  saghea  hind  ward  thare. " 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  xlix.  17, 

*  forth-clepe',  v.t.  [Eng.  forth,  and  clepe.] 
To  call  forth  or  out. 

"As  an  egle  forthclepynqe  his  bryddis  to  flee." — 
Wydiffe:  Deuteronomy  xxTcii.  11. 

*  forth-come',  s.  [A.S.  forthcyme.]  A  going 
or  coming  out ;  a  departure 

"  Falned  is  Egipt  inforthcoTne  of  tham." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  civ.  3S. 

forth-com-ing,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  forth,  and 
coming.} 

A,  As  adj.  .*  Ready  to  appear  or  come  on  ; 
on  the  point  of  coming ;  brought  forward  ; 
ready  to  be  produced. 

"  The  Salee  rover,  who  threatened  to  bastiii.ido  a 
Christian  captive  to  death  unless  a  ransom  was  fortJi- 
conting,  was  an  odious  ruffian." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  XV. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Scots  Law :  The  action  by  which  an  assess- 
ment is  made  eflectual.  In  it  the  arrestee  and 
common  debtor  are  called  before  the  judge  to 
hear  judgment  given,  ordering  the  debt  to  be 
jiaid,  or  effects  delivered  up  to  the  arresting 
creditor,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  the  matter. 

*f6rth-cuf,  *  forth-kut-ten,  v.t.  [Eng. 
forth,  and  cut]  To  cut  open ;  to  open  with  an 
instrument, 

"  That  he  sowe'  and  forfhhutten  and  pui^e  his 
erthe." — Wydiffe:  Isaiah  xx.viit  24. 

*  f  orth'-deale,  s.  [Fobdel.]  An  advan- 
tage. 

"As  good  a  forthdeale  and  auantage towards tbende 
of  the  werke." — Vdal  :  Apopth.  of  Erasmus,  p.  41 
(note). 

*  f6rth'-d6,  *  forth-don,  v.t.  [Eng.  A.S. 
fortMdn.]    To  put  forth. 

^  f  orth'-draw,  v.t.  [Eng.  /or(/t/and  draw.] 
To  draw  out  or  forth. 

*forth-en,  *  forthe,  v.t.      [A.S.  forthian.] 
To  further  ;  to  promote ;  to  carry  out. 
"  All  that  I  say  I  shall /or(ftc." 

Toumdey  Mysteries,  p.  45. 


bSil,  b6^;  poiit,  ji$^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  e:^t.     ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -fion,  -sion  =  zhiln.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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*  forth-en*  adv.  [A.S.  forthun,  firtMm, 
forthon.]    Even. 

^  fortheode,  vA.  [Eng.  forth;  Mid.  Eng. 
eode  =  went.]    Went  out. 

"  Thiei  ther /ortTteode."  Layamon,  ii.  188. 

*  forth-er,  a.  [A.S.  furtkra.']  Foremost,  first, 
fjpnt. 

"  The  tother  goynge  out  held  with  his  hoond  the 
f&rther  parti  of  his  brother  foot."— irj/ci^e;  Genesis 
XXV.  28. 

"  forth-er,  v.t.    [Further,  v.] 

*  forth-er-mo,  adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  farther  = 
further ;  mo  =  more.]  Farthermore.  {Chaucer : 
C.  T.,  6,365.) 

*  forth'-fiir-ther,  *  forth-fa-dre,  *  forth- 
fe-der,  s.  [A.S.  forthfceder.]  A  forefather; 
an  ancestor. 

"  Thet  hise  forthfadres  hefden  ifoatret." 

Legend  St.  Katherine,  93. 

*  forth-fare,  a.     [A.S.forthfaru.] 

1.  A  departure. 

"  That  weore  tmlmete  care  of  Arthvaen  forthfare." 
Layamon,  iii.  145. 

2.  Death,  decease. 

"  After  Locrin  hia  fortJif are."        Layamon,  i.  106. 

3.  A  passing  bell. 

"That  from  henceforth  there  he  no  knells  or  fortTi- 
fares  rung  for  the  death  of  any  man."— Fooper .'  In- 
JtmctioTis.    (1551.) 

*  forth-Care,  v.i.  [A.S.  forthfaran ;  0.  Fris. 
Jbrthfara.] 

1.  To  depart,  to  go  away. 

"  I  sal  fortJt/are  ...  ale  a  sparwe  in  to  the  hil." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  x.  2. 

2.  To  die,  to  decease. 

"  Atte  laste  he  moste  deyen  and  forthfare." 

Castel  of  Love,  218. 

*  forth-for,  e.    [A.S.]    A  going  out  or  forth. 

^forth'-ga^g,  *  forth-gong,  s.  [A.S.  forth- 
gang.] 

1.  A  going  out ;  a  breaking  out. 

"  'Seforthgang  inwaies  of  tha." 

jff.  Eng.  Psalter.  Ps.  cxJiii,  14. 

2.  A  continuation ;  a  carrying  on. 

"  Iforthgong  of  gode  line."— ATicroi  Riiole,  p.  374. 

*  forth'-gllde,  v.i.  [Eng.  forth,  and  glide.'] 
To  pass  by. 

""  "  Forthglod  thiB  other  dais  night." 

Genesis  &  Sxodas,  113. 

*fbrth'-g6,  *  forth-gOO,  v.i.      [A.S.  forth- 

gdn;  O.  Fris.  forthgd.] 

1.  To  go  out  or  forth  ;  to  set  out. 

"Thay  .  .  .  dydehambothe/oj-Hftffoo." 

Seven  Sages,  761. 

2.  To  pass  by. 

"  Nu  iBforthgon  thethridde  dai." 

Genesis  &  Exodus,  2,819. 

3.  To  advance ;  to  go  forward. 


forth'-go-ing,    u.    &   s.      [Eng.   forth,    and 
going.\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Going  ont  or  forth ;  proceeding. 

B.  As  suist. :  A  going  out  or  proceeding 
from. 

*  for-think',  for-thenclie,  *  for-thenk, 

for-thynke,  v.t.  &  i.      [M.    H.   Ger.  •yer- 
dunken ;  Icel.  fyrirthykkja.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1,  To  repent  of ;  to  grieve  or  be  sorry  for. 

"  Soon  he  gan  such  folly  to  forthlnke  again." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  IV.  xii.  14. 

2.  To  grieve ;  to  cause  to  repent. 

"  Ageina  athyugethat  myghte  the  forthynke." 

GTiaucer :  Troilus  <fe  Cresiida,  iv,  1,413. 

B<  Intrans. :  To  repent. 

"HeBchall/oT^ynft  that  comyth  to  me." 

Ouy  of  Warwick,  9B4, 

*  fbrth'-lead,  v.t.     [Eng.  forth,  and  (ead,  v.] 
To  lead  forth. 

"  As  the  childe  -^ss  forthXadde." 

Seven  Sages,  2,442. 

*  fbrth'-looU,  .1^  forth-loke,  v.i.  [K.^. forth- 
Udan.]    To  look  dut. 

"  Laverd  fra  heven  .    .    .   forthloked  over  mennes 
aonea.",  ^    ,-^  ^lo.  ^jfoiier, /■/.  ^jU,  2.  . 

*  fortk-nim-en,  v.t.    {^nQi-fovth,  and  Mid. 
Eng.  ni/men,']    To  take  away. 

"Ot  he  fro  aytiO.t'benfarthnMeni'--     '    ' '* 
OBne»is,&  Exodus,  3,640. 

*  for-tkought'  (ougkt  as  at),  pret.  &  pa. 

par.       [FORTHINK.]  .J  '■'•I-  ,     - 

*  forfh-ren,  v.t.    [Further^  v,] 


*fortk-rest,  f.*.    [A.S.forthrcestan.]   To  twist. 
"  In  the  thryd  v/a,tz  forihrast  al  that  thryue  schuld." 
E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  249. 

*  fortk'-rigkt  {gh  silent),  *fortk-rikt, 
^ fortk-rintes,  adv.,  a.,  &  s.     [A.S.  forth- 

rihte,] 

A.  ^s  adv. :  Straightforward  ;  in  a,  direct 
line,  directly. 

"  ForthriM  faren  we  him  to."        Layamon,  ii.  141. 

B.  As  ad.j. :   Direct ;  immediate  ;  straight- 
forward. 

C.  As  subst. :  A  straight  or  direct  path. 

"  Here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed, 
Through  forthrights  and  meanders." 

Shakesp. ;  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

*  for-tkring,  v.t.  [A.S.  forthringan.]  To 
thrust. 

"  Porrbundenn  and  forrthningen  i  cwarrterme." 
OT-mulum.,  6,166. 

*  fbrtk'-skow,  *  ibrtk-sckewe,  v.t.  [Eng. 
forth,  and  show.]  To  show  forth,  to  manifest, 
to  declare. 

"And  this  might fortJischeioe  withaL" 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  cxliv.  4. 

*  fbrtk'-ward,  *  fortk-wardes,  adv.  [A.  S. 
forthweard;  0 .  S.  forthwerd.  ] 

1.  Forward.    (Of  place.) 

"Hwi  ne  swimmeat  thu  fortJtwardl"—Old  Eng. 
Homilies,  p.  61. 

2.  Forward,  for  the  future,  henceforward. 

"  Fadir,  dothe  to  me  fro  hennya  forthward  as  the 
likithe,"— Geata  Rom.anorum,  p.  225. 

*  fortk'-wax,  v.i.  [A.S.  forthweaxan.]  To 
increase,  to  come  on. 

"  Wintres/ortftwea^n  on  Ysaac." 

Genesis  &  Exodus,  1,211. 

fbrtk'-witk,  adv.  [Eng.  forth,  and  with.] 
Immediately,  at  once,  directly,  without  delay. 

"  Forthvnth  tcora  out  the  ark  a  raven  fliea" 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  855. 

*  fortk-y,  adv.  &conj.  [A.S.]  Therefore,  there- 
for. 

fortk-y,  ftirtk-ie,  a,  [Eng  forth  adv. ;  -y.] 
Forward,  or  perhaps  frank ;  familiar  in  manner. 
"Wherever  there  la  no  awe  or  fear  of  a  king  or 
prince,  they,  that  are  moat  fvrthy  in  ingrying  and 
imi,haetttng  themselves,  live  without  measure  or 
obedience  after  their  own  pleaure."" — Pitscottie,  p.  1. 

for'-ti-etk,  *fowertutke,  *fuwertitke, 
*  fonr'tide,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  fedwertigddha,  from 
fedwertig  =  forty  ;  feower  =  four.] 


1.  Next  in  order  after  the  thirty-ninth. 

2,  Being  one  of  forty  equal  parts  into  which 
anything  is  divided. 

"  What  doth  it  avail 
To  be  the  fortieth  man  in  an  entail  t" 

Donne :  Love's  Diet. 

B.  As  suhstantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  of  forty  equal  parts  into 
which  anjrthing  is  divided ;  the  quotient  of 
one  divided  by  forty. 

2.  (PI.)  Printing  :  A  sheet  of  paper  having 
forty  printed  pages  on  each  side ;  40s. 

*  for'-ti-fi-ar-ble,  a.  [Eng.  fortify;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  fortified. 

for-ti-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Ft.,  from  LowJLat. 
fortifieatus,  pa.  par.  of  fortijico  =  to  make 
strong  :  Lat.  fortis  =  strong,  and  facio  =  to 
make;  Sp. /orii/icaciou ;  Ital.  fortificazione.} 

1.  The  act  or  science  of  fortifying  or 
strengthening 'a  place  or  position  in  such  a 
way  that  it  may  be  held  by  a  body  of  men 
much  inferior  in  numbers  to  their  assailants. 

"Fortification  is  an  art  shewing  how  to  fortify  a 
place  with  ramparts,  parapets,  moats,  and  other  bul- 
warks ;  to  the  end  that  a  small  uumber  of  men  within 
may  be  able  to  defend  themselves,  for  a  considerable 
time,  against  the  assaults  of  a  numerous  army  with- 
out ;  80  that  the  enemy,  in  attacking  them,  must  of 
necesaity  suffer  great  loss.  It  is  either  regular  or  in-e- 
gul.ar ;  and,  with  respect  to  time,  may  be  distinguished 
mto  durable  and  teinporaiy. "— /7arris. 

2.  That  which  fortifies  or  strengthens  a 
place  or  position  ;  works  erected  for  the  jiur- 
pose  of  strengthening  a  place  or  position ;  a 
fortified  place  or  position  ;  a  fortress,  a  fort, 
a  castle.  Fortifications  are  known  as  Natural, 
when  cliffs,  swamps,  rivers,  ifcc.  conduce  to 
give  the  advantage  to  the  defending  force  ; 
Artificial,  when  labour  and  skill   create  ad- 

,  vantages  or  add  to  the  natural  ones  ;  Defen- 
sive, when  opposed  to  an  attacking  force ; 
Off'ensive,  in  investing  a  place  ;  Permanent,  of 
a  lasting  character  ;  and  fortifications  for 
emergency  or  temporary  uses. 

"The  Saranites  .  .  .  fiercely  skirmished  on  horse- 
back about  the  fortificaHo7U."—P.  Holland:    Livius, 

p.  329. 


*3.  An  addition  of  strength  ;  a  strengthen- 
ing. 

"Give  some  few  advices  by  way  of  fortiflcatton  Mid 
a.-atidote."—0ovem7nentofthe  Tongue. 

fortification  agate,  »■ 

Min.:  A  variety  of  agate  which,  when 
polished,  exhibits  in  its  striations  some  re- 
semblance to  a  fortified  place. 

for'-ti-fied»  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Fortify.] 

for'-ti-fi-er,  s.    [Eng.  fortify ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  fortifies  or  strengthens  a  place 
or  position  with  fortifications. 

"The  fortifier  [of  Peudennis]  made  his  advantage  ol 
the  commodity  afforded  by  the  ground."— C?arcw.- 
Survey  of  Cornwall,  p.  149. 

2.  One  who  strengthens  or  supports  in  any 
way. 

"  He  was  led  forth  by  many  armed  men,  who  often 
had  been  the  fortifiers  of  wickedness,  to  the  place  of 
execution."— iSidncff. 

for'-ti-fy,  *  for-ti-fle,  v.t.  &  i.  [Ft.  fortifier, 
from  Low  Lat.  fortifico,  from  Lat.  fortis  — 
strong,  and  fado  =  to  make;  8p.  fortifiear ; 
Ital.  fortificare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  strong ;  to  strengthen ;  to  add 
strength  to;  to  secure. 

"  Let  us  once  again  assail  your  ears, 
That  are  Bofortifled  against  our  story." 

Shakesp. ;  Hamlet,  n. 

2.  To  strengthen  by  the  erection  of  fortifi- 
cations about;  to  strengthen  or  secure  against 
attack  by  means  of  forts,  ramparts,  &c. ;  to 
make  defensible  against  the  attack  of  an 
enemy. 

"  It  is  awallcd  towne  and  BtToiiglyfortified."—Hack- 
luyt :  Voyages,  i.  422. 

3.  To  confirm,  to  encourage,  to  support,  to 
strengthen. 

"  When  Interest  fortifies  an  argument 
Weak  Reason  serves  to  gain  the  Will's  assent" 
Dryden :  Hind  &  Panther,  iii.  397. 

4.  To  add  alcoholic  strength  to  ;  as,  Wine  is 
fortified  by  the  addition  of  brandy. 

*  5.  To  defend,  to  protect. 

■'  Which  fortified  her  visage  from  the  sun," 

Shakesp.  :  Lover's  Complaint,  9. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  raise  fortifications  or 
strengthening  works. 

"  And  view  the  Frenchmen  how  they  fortify." 

Shakesp. :  1  Benry  YI.,  i.  4. 

1"  For  the  difference  between  to  fortify  and 
to  strengthen,  see  Strengthen. 

*  f 6rt'-i-lage  (lage  as  lig),  s.  [Forta- 
LiCE.]    A  little  fort ;  a  blockhouse. 

"In  all  straights  and  narrow  passages  there  should 
be  some  little  foTtHage,  or  wooden  castle  set,  whick 
should  keep  and  command  the  straight." — Spenser  : 
State  of  Ireland. 

*  for-tfl'~i-t3?",  s.  [Low  Lat.  fortalitium  =  a 
little  fort ;  fortis  =  a  fort,  from  Lat.  fortis  = 
strong.]  A  fortified  place ;  a  fortification  ;  a 
castle,  a  fort. 

*f6rt'-m,  s.  [Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Ital.  fortino.]  A 
little  fort  or  fortified  position  ;  a  field  fort. 

for-tis'-si-mo,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  In  the  loudest  manner  ;  very  loud. 
The  letters  jT-  or /or.  are  used  as  abbreviations 
of  the  word. 

*  for-ti'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  forte  =  'by  chance.) 
Casual  choice ;  fortuitous  selection  ;  a  trust- 
ing to  chance. 

"No  mode  of  election  operating  in  the  spirit  ol 
fortition  or  rotation  can  be  generflly  good." — Burke. 
{Webster.) 

for'-ti-tude,  s.  [Lat.  fortitudo,  from  fortis  = 
strong.] 

1.  Strength,  power,  force,  physical  ability. 

"  He  wrongs  his  fame, 
Despairing  of  his  own  a.mi's  fortitude." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  ii  i. 

2.  Mental  strength ;  firmness  of  mind  or 
soul,  making  a  person  to  bear  pain  or  suffer- 
ing without  murmuring,  depression,  or  de- 
spondency, or  to  encounter  dangers  with 
coolness  and  courage  ;  resolution  ;  endurance. 

"Russell  died  with  the  fortititde  of  a  Christian, 
Sidney  with  the  fortitude  of  a  Stoic." — Macaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  fortitude  and 
courage,  see  Courage. 

*  for-ti-tu'-din-ous,  a.  {\j^i.  fortitudo,  genit. 
fortitudin{is) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Havingfor- 
titude,  firmness,  or  courage ;  firm,  courageous. 

"  As  brave  and  ns  fortitudinous  a  man  aa  any  in  the 
king's  dominions."— /Vef din? .'  Amelia,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi. 


f&te,  f3.t,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  fatker ;  we»  wet,  kere,  camel«  ker,  tkere ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pSt, 
or,. wore,  w^lf,  work,  wk6.  son:  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sjhrian.    S9,  oe  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*  fort-let,  s.  lEng./ort,  and  dirain.  suflf,  -let.] 
A  little  fort. 

fort'  -  night    (gh    silent),    *  forte  -  nyte, 

*  fourte  -  night,    *  four  -  ten  -  night, 

*  fowrt-nyght,  5.  -  [Mid.  Bng.  fourl(en)  = 
fourteen,  and  night]  A  peiiod  of  two  weeks 
or  fourteen  days. 

I       ,  

Cartv>rlght:  The  Ordinary,  ii.  2, 

1"  It  was  the  custom  to  reckon  by  iJights 
and  winters,  instead  of  days  and  years  :  tjms 
we  have  sennigM  »=  seven  nights  =  a  week. 

fort-mght'-lj?  (gh  silent),  a.  &  adv.  [Eng. 
fortnight;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Happening  or  appearing  once 
in  a  fortnight :  as,  a.  foHnightly  meeting. 

B.  As  adv. :  Once  a  fortnight ;  every  fort- 
night ;  every  other  week  :  as,  A  paper  appears 
fortnightly. 

*  for-trltv'-aUledf  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Mid. 
Eng.  travail'=  worit.]  Worn  out  with  work  ; 
exhausted. 

"  Fortrauaiiled  hy  were  sore  that  hi  moat  slept)  echon." 
St.  Kenelm,  913. 

"  for-tread',  *for-trede,  v.t.  [A,s.  for- 
tredan ;  Dut.  vertreden.]  To  tread  dowu,  to 
tread  under  foot ;  to  crush. 

"  Slim  [aed]  (el  bi  the  wei  and  was  fortreden."—Old 
Eng.  ffomiUeB,  ii  156. 

fort'-resB,  *  fort-resse,  s.  [0.  Ft.  forteresce, 
fortelesce,  from  Low  Lat.  fortalitia  =  a  little 
fort,  from  fortis  =  a  fort ;  Lat.  fortis = strong  ; 
Fr.  forteresse ;  Ital.  forterezm.]  A  fortified 
place  ;  a  fort ;  a  castle  ;  a  place  of  defence  ;  a 
stronghold  ;  a  large  permanent  fortification. 

"  Here  in  my  Northland, 
My  fftstueee  nnA  fortrest, 
Beign  I  for  ever ! '' 

Longfellow :  Miisician's  TaJe. 

^fort-rSfls,  V.t.  [Fortress,  5.]  To  furnish, 
defend,  or  strengtlien  with  a  fortress ;  to 
fortify,  to  protect,  to  defend. 

"  Weakly  fortressed  from  a  world  of  harms." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Luerece,  28. 

*fort'-ret,  s.  [Eng. /or* ;  dimin.  suff'. -re(.]  A 
little  fort,  a  fortlet,  a  sconce,  a  field  fort. 

*  for-trod-en,   *  for-trod-den,  pa.  par. 

or  a.      [FORTREAD.] 

*  for-tu-it,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fortuitus.}  For- 
tuitous, chance,  accidental,  castial.  [For- 
TuiTons.] 

"There  beei)  then  the  cauaea  of  the  abredgyng  of 
fortuit  ha.p."—CHmicer :  Boethiut,  v, 

for-tu'-i-tism,  e.  [Lat.  fortuit{us),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.] 

Phil. :  The  belief  that  adaptations  in  nature 
are  produced  by  the  operation  of  natural 
laws  operating  "fortuitously;"  by  which  is 
here  meant  undesignedly.  It  does  not  mean 
capriciously,  independently  of  all  law.  For- 
tuitisra  is  contradistinguished  from  belief  in 
final  causes.    (See  extract  under  Fortuitist.) 

for-tu'-i-tist,  s.  [Lat.  fortuit(us),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ist.]  One  who  adopts  or  defends  the 
principles  of  Fortuitism  (q.v.),  as  opposed  to  a 
teleologist  or  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
final  causes. 

"There  will  always  be  teleoiogiata,  no  doubt,  and 
there  will  alwaya  be  fortuitists  (if  we  may  coin  a 
needful  correlative  term) ;  but  the  great  point  ia  that 
Profeaaor  Mivart's  teleoJogy  now  so  nearly  approacheB 
Mr.  Darwin'fl  fortuitiflin  that  the  difference  oetween 
them  13  reduced  to  a  matter  of  abstract  hypothesis. "— 
St.  Jameg'a  Gazette,  April  14,  1881. 

for-tu'-i[-toiis,  a.  [Lat.  fortuitus,  from  forte 
=  by  chance  (properly  ablat.  aing.  of  fors  = 
chance);  Ft.  fortuit;  Sp.  &  Ital.  foriuito.] 
Depending  on  or  happening  by  chance ;  casual, 
accidental^  not  designed ;  coming  or  occurring 
accidentally  or  unexpectedly. 

"Chance  ia  the  operator  assigned  in  &  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms."— firoote ;  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  ii. 
(Note.) 

for  -  tu'-  i  -  toiis  - 1^,  adv.  [Eng.  fortuitous ; 
-iy]  By  chance,  casually,  accidentally,  un- 
designedly.   {Cowper :  Conversation,  795.) 

for-tu-i-toiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fortuitous; 
-nesB.]  The  quality  of  being  fortuitous  or 
accidental ;  accident,  chance. 

"  Enthrone  fortuitousness  and  contingency  in  the 
will; of  an  omnipotent  being."— OudMwrWt;  JnteU. 
System,  p.  87i». 

*  for-tu'-i-tjf",  s.  [Fr.  fortuite,  from  Lat.  for- 
tuitus.]   Accident,  chance. 

"Thoae  deserved  Judgements  were  the  efTect.of  mere 
fortuity,"— Forbes  :  On  Incredulity,  p.  79. 


For-tu'-na,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Roman  Myth. .  The  goddess  of  fortune. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  nineteenth 
found.  It  was  discovered  by  Hind  on  August 
22,  1852. 

*  for'-tu-na-ble.  a.  [Eng.  fortun(e);  -able.] 
Fortunate, 'prosperous,  happy. 

"  The  Lord  lyueth  :  in  truth,  in  effuite  &  righteous- 
nesse:  and  al  people  shall  hee  fortunable  ami  ioyfull 
in  him."— Bible  (1551),  Jeremye  iv. 

for-tu'-nSB-a.  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Robert 
Fortune,  wlio  collected  plants  in  China  for 
the  Horticultural  Society.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Juglandacese.  The  fruits 
of  the  only  known  species,  Fortuncea  chinen- 
sis,  which  grows  in  China  and  Japan,  are 
used  by  the  Chinese  to  dye  their  clothes 
black. 

for -tii-nate,  *  for-tu-nat,  a.  [Lat.  fortu- 
natus,  pa.  par.  of  fortuno  =  to  make  fortunate ; 
fortuna  =  fortune  ;  Ital.  fortwimto;  Sp.  fortu- 
nado;  Prov.  fortvnat] 

1.  Coming  or  happening  by  some  good  luck 
or  favourable  chance ;  bringing  or  presaging 
good  fortune  ;  auspicious  (said  of  things) :  as, 
a.  fortunate  occurrence,  a  fortunate  stroke. 

"The  haruapex  proclaiming  it  to  be  a  fortunate 
OTaeD.."—Mid<lleton :  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.,  g  I. 

2.  Receiving  or  meeting  with  good  fortune  ; 
lucky,  successful,  prosperous  ;  not  liable  to 
miscarriage  or  misfortune.    (Said  of  persons.) 

"  I  am  most /<w(uiia(e  thus  accidentally  to  encounter 
yon."— Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iv.  3, 

1[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
fortunate,  lucky,  prosperous,  and  sitccessful : 
"  The  fortunate  and  luclcy  are  both  applied  to 
that  which  happens  without  the  control  of 
man ;  but  the  latter,  which  is  a  collateral 
term,  describes  the  capricious  goddess  For- 
tune in  her  most  freakish  humours,  and  for- 
innate  represents  her  in  her  most  sober  mood : 
in  other  words,  the  fortunate  is  more  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinai-y  course  of  things  ;  the 
lucky  is  something  sudden,  unaccountable, 
and  singular.  Prosperous  and  successful  seem 
to  exclude  the  idea  of  what  is  fortuitous,  al- 
though prosperity  and  success  are  botli  greatly 
aided  by  good  fortune.  Fortunate  and  lucky 
are  applied  as  much  to  the  removal  of  evil  as 
to  the  attainment  of  good;  prosperous  and 
successful  are  concerned  only  in  what  is  good, 
or  esteemed  as  such  :  we  may  be  fortunate  in 
making  our  escape  ;  we  are  pros'perous  in  the 
acquirement  of  wealth.  Fortunate  is  employed 
for  single  circumstances,  prosperous  only  for 
a  train  of  circumstances.  The  fortunate 
and  lucky  man  can  lay  no  claim  to  merit, 
because  they  preclude  the  idea  of  exertion  ; 
prosperoxis  and  successful  may  claim  a  share  of 
merit  proportioned  to  the  exertion."  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  fortunate  and 
happy,  see  Happy. 

for'-tu-nate-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  fort^inate ;  -ly.] 
In  a'fortunate  manner;  by  good  fortune  or 
luck ;  luckily,  happily,  successfully. 
"  Bright  Eliza  ruled  Britannia's  state. 
And  boldly  wise,  xad. fortunately  gi-eat." 

Prior :  Ode  to  the  Queeu.     (1708.) 

*  for'-tu-nate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fortunate; 
-ness.]  *The" quality  or  state  of  being  fortu- 
nate ;  good  luck  ;  success  ;  happiness. 

"0  me,  said  sha  whose  gren.teBi  fortunatencsB  is 
more  unfoi'tunate  than  my  sister's  greatest  unfortu- 
nateness," — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

for'-tune,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fortuna,  from 
forte  =  by  chance,  ablat.  sing,  of  fors  =  chance ; 
Ital.  &.  S^.  fortuna.] 
*  1.  A  chance  ;  an  opportunity. 

"Arcite  shall  have  a  fortune 
If  he  dare  make  himself  a  worthy  lover. 
Shakesp.  &  Flet. :  Two  Noble  Kiiumen,  ii.  2. 

2.  The  personified  power  to  whom  was  at- 
tributed the  distribution  of  the  lots  of  life 
arbitrarily  according  to  her  own  humour. 

"  Fortune  a  goddess  is  to  fools  alone." 

J.  Dryden,jun. :  Juvenal,  sat.  xiv. 

3.  Luck  ;  chance  ;  fate ;  accident ;  hap  ; 
the  arrival  or  occurrence  of  any  thing  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly. 

"  Whatever /ortinie  stays  him  from  hia  word." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

4.  The  good  or  ill  that  befalls  men  ;  the 
appointed  lot  or  fate  in  life  ;  success,  good  or 

,  bad.  (Frequently  used  in  this  sense  in  the 
plural). 

"The  fortunes  and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  C(esar,  iii.  i. 


5.  Futurity  ;  futui'e  events ;  future  success 
in  life. 

"  You  who  men'B  fortunes  in  their  faces  read, 
To  find  out  mine,  look  not,'  alae,  on  ine." 

Cowley:  Jfistrtts. 

6.  That  which  a  person  has  experienced  in 
life  ;  circumstances  or  events  in  life. 

7.  Good  success  ;  prosperity  ;  good.  luck. 

"  I  thank  my  fortune  for  it" 

Shakesp. :  ilerchant  qf  Tvnice,  i.  l. 

8.  Estates ;  property  ;  possessions  ;  great 
wealth. 

"Twelve  men  of  honourable  birth  and  ampl"  '■  "■- 
tune."—Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ixiii. 

9.  The  portion  of  a  woman. 

"  The  next  sparks  that  go  a.  fortune  stealing." 

Prologue  to  Otway's  Orphan. 

TI  For  the  difference  between  fortune  and 
chance,  see  Chance. 

^fortune-hunter,  s.  One  who  seeks  after 
women  with  large  portions,  in  order  that  he 
may  enrich  himself  by  marrying  them. 

"The  worst  of  it  is,  our  modern /(»-fun«-Aunfe]'s  are 
those  who  turn  their  heads  that  way  becaose  they  are 
good  for  nothing  else. "—Addison.-  Spectator,  Na  311. 

fortune-hunting,  a.  &  s. 

A,  As  adj. :  Seeking  after  women  with  large 
portions  with  a  view  to  marriage. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  seek- 
ing after  a  fortune  by  marriage. 

*  fortune-maker,  s.  One  who  rises  su- 
perior to  circumstances,  or  bends  them  to  his 
will ;  a  special  favourite  of  fortune. 

"Are  these  the  men  that  conquer  by  inheritance, 
The  fortune-makers  t " 

Beattm.  A  Flet.  :  Bonduca,  1. 1. 

'*  fortune-stealer,  s.  One  who  steals  or 
runs  away  with  an  heiress. 

"We  must,  however,  distinguish  between  fortune- 
hunters  and  fortune-stealers. -Addison :  Spectator, 
No.  31 L 

*  for'-tune,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  fortuner,  from  Lat. 
fortuno,  from  fortuna  =  fortune.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  fortunate  ;  to  dispose  or  arrange 
the  fortunes  of. 

"And  him/ortune^asthe  lustdevyae." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,379. 

2.  To  endow  or  provide  with  a  fortune. 
"He   is   to  fortune  her  out  to  a  young  lover,"— 

Richardson :  Clarissa,  IL  166. 

3.  To  happen  to ;  to  befall ;  to  bechance. 

"  If  it  fortune  rae  to  be  buried  oute  of  London." — 
Testam.  Vet.,  ii.  611. 

i.  To  foretell  the  fortunes  or  lot  of;  to 
presage. 

"  Fortune /or^HMfid  the  dying  notes  of  Eome." 

Dryden  :  Juvenal,  sat.  x, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  happen  ;  to  fall  out ;  to 
befall ;  to  chance. 

"  You  will  wonder  what  hath/ortu««(2," 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  qf  Verona,  v,  4. 

*  for'-tune-book,  s.    [Eng.  fortune,  and  book,] 

A  boolc    consulted  to  discover   fortunes  or 
future  events. 

"  Thou  knowest  a  face,  in  whose  each  look 
Beauty  laya  ope  love  s  fortunebook."    Crashaw. 

*  for'-tuned,  a.  [Eng.  fortun(e) ;  -ed.)  Sup- 
plied or  favoured  by  fortune  ;  fortunate ;  in  a 
state  of  prosperity. 

"  Not  th'  imperious  show 
Of  the  t\i\lforiun*-d  Csesar  ever  shall 
Be  brooked  with  me." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  It.  IB. 

*for'-tu-nel,  a.  [O.  Fr.;  Sp.  fortunal;  Ital. 
fortunate.]    Chance  ;  casual. 

"Many  fortunel  happes  or  manerea," — Chaztcer : 
Boethius,  p.  152, 

for'-tune-less,  ^  for-tune-lea,  a.  [Bng. 
fortune;  -less.] 

*  1.  Luckless,  unlucky,  unfortunate. 

"  For  to  waxe  olde  at  home  in  idlenesse 
la  disaduentrouB,  and  (iMitB  fortuneles." 

Spenser  :  Mother  ffubberds  Tale. 

2.  Destitute  of  a  fortune  or  portion. 

*  for'-tune-tell,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  fortune,  and 
tell.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  tell  the  fortune  or  future 
lot  of  j  to  teach  to  tell  fortunes. 

"I'll  conjure  you  ;  TUfortunetell  you." 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsc^,  iv,  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  tell  or  pretend  to  tell 
futurity  or  future  events. 

"  He  tipples  palmestry,  and  dines 
On  all  her  fortuneteUing  lines."    Cleveland. 

for'-tune-tell-er,   s.      [Eng.  fortune,    and 

teller'] 


b6)l,  b6^;  p^t,  j4$^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  l)enQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eifist.     ph~  f. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tlon,  -^on  =  zh&o.    -tious,  -slous,  -cious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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fortunetelling— forway 


1.  Lit.  :  One  who  pretends  to  be  able  to 
reveal  future  events  ;  one  who  pretends  to  the 
Ivuowledge  of  futurity. 

"  Now  to  rivulets  from  the  nioinitaiiia 
I'oiiit  the  roila  oi  forfunelellers." 

iMiigfellow:  Drinking  Song, 

If  By  17  Geo.  II.,  c.  5  §  2,  passed  in  1743, 
a  person  pictending  to  tell  fortunes  by 
]ialinistry  or  any  other  method  was  adjudged 
u  rogue  "and  vagabond;  and  by  5  Geo.  IV., 
c.  83,  §  4,  passed  in  1824,  such  person  is  liable 
to  three  months'  imprisonment.  Convictions 
ior  this  offence  are  not  uncommon. 

2.  Fig. :  The  Dandelion.  The  name  is  given 
from  the  practice,  very  common  among  rustic 
children,  of  blowing  away  the  down  to  tell 
the  time.     {Britten  &  Holland). 

for'-tune-tell-ing,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  fortune, 
and  telling.] 

A.  -4s  adj.  :  Telling  or  pretending  to  tell 
beforehand  future  events. 


B.  -4s  stilyst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  fore- 
telling or  pretending  to  foretell  future  events ; 
jjalmistry. 

"  The  gypsies  were  to  divide  the  money  got  by  steal- 
ing lineu,  or  hy  fortunetelling."— Walton :  Angler. 

*ir  Though  illegal  [Fortunetellkr,  1.  T[],  the 
practice  is  far  from  extinct  in  various  parts  of 
England. 

*  for'-tu-nize,  ■y.f.  [Eng./or(wn(e);  -xse.l  To 
regulafe  the  fortunes  of ;  to  make  fortunate. 

"  Each  vnto  himselfe  his  life  ra^y  fortunize." 

Spemcr:  F.  Q.,  VI.  ix.  30. 

*^  for'-tu-noiis,  ^  for-tu-nouse,  a.    [itai. 

fortunoso.]    Preceding  from  or  depending  on 
fortune  ;  chance  ;  casual. 

"So  certyne  thinges  acholde  be  moeued  by  fortu- 
nou^c  fortune."— CAawcer;  Boethius,  p.  26. 

for-tii-yn'-i-a,  s.  [Named  by  Shuttleworth 
after  Fortuyn,*a  Dutch  collector.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crucifers,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Fortuynidse  (q.v.). 

for-tu-yn'-i-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  fortuynia, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Cruciferse,  tribe  Ortho- 
plocCEe.. 

for'-ty  (1),  *four-ty,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  fedwertig, 
fvoai  feower  =  four,  and  tig  — ten  ;  cogn.with 
Dut.  voertig ;  Icel.  fjorutiu  ;  Dan.  fyretyve  ;  Sw. 
ftratie ;  Gev.viertig;  Goth.  Jidwortigjus.] 

A.  .4s  adj. :  Four  times  ten. 

"  Ye  shal  pay/ourty  pounds,  so  God  me  save." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,823. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  number  amounting  to  four  times  ten ; 
the  sum  of  forty  units. 

2.  A  symbol  employed  to  express  forty 
units  :  as,  40  or  XL. 

T[  Forty  days'  court : 

Old  Law  :  The  court  of  attachment  in  forests, 
the  woodmote  court. 

*for'-tSr  (2),  a.  [Lat.  'fortis  =  brave,  strong.] 
Brave,  valiant. 

"  O  you  of  Grekia  ma.iat  forty  Diomede, 
Quhy  mycht  1  uot  on  feildU  of  Troye  haue  deid?" 
Douglas:  Virgil,  16,10. 

for-ty-eight'-md  (eight  as  at)»  s.    [Eng. 

forty-eight,  and  -mo,  the  termination  of  most 
Lat.  ordinal  adverbs.] 

Print. :  A  book  made  up  of  sheets  printed 
forty-eight  pages  on  a  side  ;  usually  written 
and  printed  48mo. 

for'-um.  s.    [Lat.] 

*1.  The  market-place  or  public  place  in 
Borne  in  which  were  the  courts  of  law,  public 
offices,  &c. 

"The.  forum  was  n  publick  place  in  Rome,  where 
luwyera  and  oratora  made  their  speeches  before  their 
proper  judge  in  matters  of  property,  or  in  criminal 
cases,  to  accuse  or  excuse,  to  complaiu  or  defend-"— 
Watts :  On  ths  Mind. 

*  2.  A  market-place ;  an  open  space  or  court. 

"  And  bellowing  herds  iu  the  proud  forum  grazed." 
Pitt:  Virgil;  .^neid\\i\. 

3.  A  tribunal;  a  court  of  law;  any  judicial 
assembly. 

"  Tho  forum,' 8  champion,  and  the  people's  chief." 
Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  114. 

4.  A  place  of  meeting  where  public  events, 
either  social  or  political,  are  considered  :  as, 
a  discussion /orttm. 

*  for-waked\  *  for~wak-ed,  *  for-wak- 

yd,  *  for-wak-it»  a.     [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 


walce,  V.  (q.v.).]    Weary  or  worn  out  with 
watcldng  or  sleeplessness. 

"  Wery,  for-waked  in  hire  orisons. 
Sleueth  C'ustaiice,  and  Heruiegllde  also." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,016. 

*  for-walked'  (l  silent),  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  walk;  -ed.]  Weary  or  worn  out  with 
walking. 

"  Whauue  thei  theder  come  al  v/exy  forioalkcd.'- 

William  of  Paleme,  2,235. 

*  for-wan'-der,  *  for-wan-dre,  v.i.  [Pref. 
for-,  and  Eng.  wander  (q.v.).]  To  wander 
wildly  and  wearily. 

"  They  far  espy'd  _ 

A  weary  v/igiit  farwandering  by  tlie  way.' 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I,  vi.  34. 

"  for-wan'-dered,    *  for-wan-dred.    o. 

[Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  waiider ;  -ed.]    Worn  out 
or  exhausted  by  wandering  about. 

"His  annes,  which  he  had  vowed  to  disprofesse. 
She  gathered  up  and  did  about  hiiu  dresse. 
And  hisforwandrcd  steed  unto  himgott.' 

Spenser;  F.  Q..  III.  xl.  20. 

^  for'-ward,  *"  fore-ward,  *  for-warde, 

s.    [A.S".  foreiveard.] 

1.  The  beginning. 

"On  forward  thos  cristendomes  ech  man  le^mede 
his  bileue."— OW  English  Homilies,  p.  7,3. 

2.  A  covenant,  an  agreement,  a  promise. 
""HifoTwarde  with  the  I  festen  on  this  wyse.'' 

Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems:  Cleanness,  327. 

for'-ward,  *  for-warde,  adv.,  a.,  &  interj. 
[A.S.  forxoeard,  from  fore  =  before,  and  suff- 
weard  =  ward  ;  Dut.  voorv:aarts  ;  Ger.  vor- 
ludrts.] 

A.  As  adverh : 

1.  (Of  place.)  Towards  a  part  or  place  in 
front  or  before  ;  onwards  ;  towards  the  front. 

"  As  they  forward  went 
They  spide  a  knight  faire  pricking  on  the  plaine." 
Spenser:  F  Q..  III.  viii,  44. 

2.  (Of  time.)  For  the  future  ;  onwards. 

" Fro  thnXdny  forward."       Amis  <£  Amiloun,  154. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Being  at  or  towards  the  front ;  near  or  at 
the  forepart ;  anterior  ;  fore. 

"She  disposed  his  forward  cause  to  let." 

Drayton  :  Barons'  Wars,  bk.'i.  L 

*^  2.  Turned  towards  the  front ;  directed  for- 
ward. 

"  The  troop  retires,  the  lovers  close  the  rear. 
With  forward  faces  not  confessing  fear." 

Dryden :  Cymon  &  Iphigeiiia,  594. 

3.  Early,  advanced. 

"  Short  summer  lightly  has  a.  forward  spring." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  HI.,  iii.  1. 

4.  Advanced  beyond  the  common ;  early 
ripe  ;  premature. 

"  The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide : 
Sweet  thief,  whence  did'st  thou  steal  thy  sweet 
that  smells  ?  "  Shakesp. :  Sonnet  99. 

*  5.  Advanced  ;  going  or  gone  far. 

"  Go  hang  thyself  in  thine  own  heir-apparent  garters 
.  .  ,  When  a  jest  is  so  forward,  and  afoot  too,  I  hate 
it.'— Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  2. 

6.  Not  behindhand  ;  not  inferior ;  in  ad- 
vance. 

"  She  is  h9  forward  of  her  breeding,  as 
^e  is  i'  th'  rear  o'  our  birth." 

Shakesp.  :  Winters  Tale,  iv.  4. 

7.  Advanced  in  preparation  or  execution  ; 
as.  The  work  is  well  forward. 

8.  Advanced  in  learning  or  study :  as,  The 
boy  is  very /onua7-(i  for  his  years;  a  very /or- 
wai'd  pupil. 

*  9.  Ready,  willing,  prompt ;  strongly  dis- 
posed or  inclined. 

"To  show  myself  .a /oriodrd  guest  within  thy  house." 
Shiikesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

10.  Wanting  in  reserve  or  modesty;  pert, 
bold,  over-ready,  or  eager  ;  presumptuous. 

"He  in  the  various  conversation  bore 
A  willing,  and  at  times  !\.  forward  part." 

Wordsioorth,  Excursion,  h^.  i/'ni. 

*  11.  Eager,  zealous,  ardent. 

"  How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  ti  forward  horse." 

Shakesp. :  Jllchurd  II.,  iv, 

*  12.  Highly  gifted  ;  hopeful,  promising. 
"  Long  live  thou,  and  these  ihy  forward  sons," 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  i.  1. 

C.  As  interj.  :  On  ;  move  or  hasten  forward  ; 
towards  or  to  the  front. 

"But,  liv  who  can,  or  die  who  may. 
Still,  '  Forward,  foi-ward  /'  on  they  go.' 

JScott:  The  Chase,  xv. 

forward-Are,  a.  Firing  the  charge  at 
its  forepart,  close  to  the  projectile,  and  not  at 
the  rear  of  the  clinrge. 

Forward -Jire  cartridge:  A  cartridge  in 
which  the  fulminate  \'^  at  or  in  the  base  of 
tlie  ball,  forward  of  the  jiowder.  It  is  ex- 
ploded by  a  stem,  or  else  by  a  needle  which 


penetrates  the  whole  extent  of  the  powder, 
and  strikes  the  fulminate  in  the  base  of  the 
bullet.    [Needl'e-gun.] 

*  forward-looking,  a.  Looking  or  di- 
rected towards  the  future ;  foreseeing.  (Words- 
wurth :  Miclmel.) 

for'-nrard,  v.t.    [ForwapvE,  adv.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  help  forward  or  onward  ;  to  urge  on, 
to  hasten,  to  promote. 

"The  bill  which  Lord  Eoos  h-ad  l)rought  in  figainst 
his  wife,  for  adultery,  was /orujurrfeti  by  the  king,  with 
'  lis  mucli  zeal  as  it  the  ca.se  w.is  his  own."— ParKiV 
mentary  History;  Charles  II.  (an.  1669). 

2.  To  hasten  in  growth  ;  to  force. 

"As  we  liooce  hot  couutry  plants,  as  lemons,  to  save 
theiu,  BO  we  may  house  our  own  couutry  plants  to 
/orT*«rd  them,  and  make  them  come  iu  the  culd  sea- 
sons."— Bacmt.:  Natural  History. 

3.  To  send  forward  or  on  to  the  destination ; 
to  transmit ;  as,  To /orwarcZ  a  letter  or  a  parcel. 

II.  Boole-hind. :  To  prepare  for  the  finisher 
by  plain  covering  a  sewed  book. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  forward  and 
to  encourage^  see  Encourage. 

for'-ward-er»  s.    [^ng.  forward ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  helps  forward,  hastens,  or  pro- 
motes anything ;  a  promoter. 

"Nor  am  I  accessary,  .  .  . 
Helper,  seconder,  persuader, /orwrtrder. 
Principal,  or  malutaiuer,  of  this  vile  theft." 

Barry  :  Ram  A  lley,  v.  1. 

2.  One  who  sends  forward  or  transmits 
goods  ;  a  goods-carrier,  a  forwarding  merchant. 

IL  Book-hind. :  One  wlio  prepares  a  sewed 
book  for  the  finisher,  by  plain  covering. 

for'-ward-ing,?rt-.j3ar.,a.,&s.  [Forward, v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  helping  forward, 
promoting,  or  hastening ;  the  transmission  of 
goods,  &c. 

2.  Boole-hind.  :  That  department  wliich  con- 
cerns the  operation  of  plain-covering  a  sewed 
book,  ready  for  the  finisher. 

for  war  ding-agent,  s.  One  who  re- 
ceives and  forwards  goods  to  their  destination. 

forwarding-merchant,  5.  The  name 
by  which  a  forwarding-agent  is  known  in 
America. 

forwarding-note»  s. 

Comvi. :  A  note  in  which  is  entered  a  de- 
scription of  goods  or  parcels,  with  the  names 
and  addresses  of  consignor  aud  consignee,  to 
be  sent  along  with  goods,  &c.,  conveyed  by  a 
carrier.    (Atmrican.) 

*  for'-ward-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  forward  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  forward  manner ;  eagerly,  hastily,  readily, 
quickly. 

for'-ward-ness,  s.    [Eng.  fonvard ;  -ness.1 

1.  The  state  of  being  forward  or  advanced 
towards  maturity,  completion  or  perfection, 

"The  saying  went  that  he  [a  friar]  practised  with 
the  Turk  to  have  undone  .igaiu  all  that  was  there  in 
80  good  forwardness.  "—Strype  :  Memorials ;  Edward 
VI.  (an.  1552). 

2.  Earliness  ;  as,  the  forwardness  of  the 
season,  or  of  the  crops. 

3.  Eagerness,  readiness,  zeal,  ardour. 

"This  cheei's  my  heart,  to  see  yo\ir forwardness." 
Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  v.  i. 

4.  Assurance,  pertness  ;  immodest  confi- 
dence or  boldness. 

"  Since  the  youth  will  not  be  entreated,  his  own. 
peril  on  hi9/orwardne«s." — Shakesp.:  As  Vou  Like  It, 

1.  2. 

for'-ward?,  adv.  [Forward,  adv.]  Forward, 
onwarll,  towards  the  front. 

"  The  Rhodiau  ship  passed  through  the  whole  Komna 
fleet,  backwards  and  forwards  several  times,  carrying 
intelligence  to  Drepanum," — Arbuthnot. 

*  for-wa'Ste,  v.t.  [Pref. /or-,  and  Eng.  waste, 
(q.v.).]  To  lay  utterly  waste  ;  to  spoil,  to 
desolate. 

"  Forwasted  all  their  land  aud  them  expelled." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  1. 1.  5. 

*  for-way",  v.i.  [Pref. /or-,  and  Eng.  ^cay.]  To 
wander  ;  to  go  out  of  the  wny. 

*  for-way,  s.     [Forwav,  v.]    An  error. 

"  Tharfor  wald  God  I  had  thnre  eris  to  pull, 
MiskiKiwis  the  crede,  and  threpis  vthiv  forway !s." 
Douglas  :  Virgil  (Prol.),  66,  25. 


fi.te,  t^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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*  for'-wear',  *  for-were,  v.t.  ■  [Pref.  for-, 
and  Eng.  wear  (q.  v.).]  To  wear  completely  out. 
"  The  fjnigreB  weren /(wwerd  and  ful  of  fen  hongeO." 
P.  J'lownuin'8  Crede,  851. 

*for-wear'-led,  *  for-wer-ied,  a.  [Prof. 
for-,  and  Eng.  wearied.]  Very  weary ;  quite 
exhausted ;  wearied  out. 


for-wear'-^,  *  for-wer-y,  a.  [Pref.  for-, 
and  Eng.  weary,  a.  (q.v.).j  Exceedingly 
weary  ;  exhausted  ;  tired  out. 

"  Forwcry  thel  hem  rested." 

William  qf  Paleme,  2,443. 

*  tor-wear'-y,*  for-wer-y,*  for-wer-ye, 

v.t.  &i.     [Pref./or-,  and  Eng.  weari/,  v.  (q.v.).! 
A«  Trans.  :  To  tire  out ;  to  make  exhausted. 
"  Ab  man  in  weixe  vfere /orweriede." 

Jicnnaunt  of  the  Rose,  2,563. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  wearied  ;  to  be  ex- 
hausted or  worn  out. 

"  IfQrwerfe.je  latte,"— Palsgrave. 

for-weep',  v.l.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  weep 
(q.v.).]    To  exhaust  with  weeping. 

"  He  ■waa/orwopt,  he'.waa  forwaked."      Goioer,  ii.  15. 

*  for-welked',  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  welked 
(q.v.).]    Exceedingly  welked  or  wrinkled. 

"  A  touleforwelked  thynge  was  she, 
That  wbylom  rounde  aiid  soft  hadde  be." 

JtomaUTit  qf  the  Rose,  36L 

*  for-wend',  v.i.  [M.  H.  Gar,  verwenden ; 
Ger.  verwanden.]    To  be  turned  ;  to  become. 

*'  8o  iat  nu  forwent  mirie  dale 
In  to  diirihed  and  in  to  bale." 

Qenesis  &  £xodus,  1,12L 

*  for-wer-ed,  i^a.  par.  or  a.    [Forwear.] 

*  for-wem-en,  *  for-w»r-neii,  v.t.  [A.s. 
forwyrnan;  O.  Sax.  farwemian.]  To  forbid  ; 
to  keep  or  drive  from. 

"  Nule  beo  me  do  na  wurse  thanne  hire  lend  /or- 
vnirnen."  Layamon,  i.  14B. 

*for-werp,  *for-werpe,  v.t.      [A. 8.  for- 
weorpan;   Dut.    verwerpen;  O.   H.  Ger.  far- 
werfan;  Ger.  verwerfen.]    To  reject. 
"Ne/twwcrpcmefrafaceof  the." 

jE.  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  1. 13, 

*  for-won-dere,  *  for-won-dir,  *  for- 
WOn-dre,  v.t.  [Dut.  verwonderen;  M.  H. 
Ger.  verwundem  ;  Sw.  forundra;  Da,n.  forun- 
dre;  Ger.  verwundern.]  To  fill  with,  astonish- 
ment ;  to  amaze. 

"  Alforwondered  watz  the  wygbe." 

Gawaine,  1,658. 

'for-word, * fore-worde, s.  [Forward,  s.] 
A  promise,  an  agreement,  a  covenant,  a  bar- 
gain. 

"  To  keepe  hiB/ortvord  by  his  free  assent." 
— ^  Chaucer:  0.  T.,  854. 

*  for-wdund'-ed,  *  for-won-ded,  *  for- 
wund-ed,  *  for-wound-id,  a.  [A.S./or- 
w^indian ;  M.  H.  Ger.  &  Ger.  v&nov/nden ;  Dut. 
vertooTiden.]  Wounded  seriously  or  danger- 
ously. 

"  Forfouten  in  feld  and  forwounded." 

WiUiam  of  Paleme,  3,685. 

*  for-wr^pped',  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 
wrapped  (q.v.).]  Completely  wrapped  up  or 
covered. 

"  Why  axtow  alforvfrapped  save  thiface  ?" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,133. 

*  for-wrei-en,  v.t, 
accuse. 

"  Ther  senile  ben  deofles  bwo  fele  thi  wiilleth  us 
forwreien."  Moral  Ode,  at  xlix. 


[A.S.   forwr&gan.']     To 


*  for  -  wrought'  (ought  as  at),  *  for  - 
wroht,  *  for-Tvroght,  «.  [A.S.  forwyrcan 
(pa.  t.Jbrworkte,  forwrokte  ;  pa.  par.  forworht, 
forokt);  Dut.  verwerken  ;  O.  Fris.  forwerka; 
O.  H,  Ger.  firwurchen.]    [Work,  v.] 

1.  To  cause. 

"  Hu  wrereun  they  forrwrohhte." 

Ormvium,  17,S3e. 

2.  Destroyed. 

"  Thre  barest  thas  hceghe  bush  swa  swithe/onwwft^." 
Layamon,  li.  275. 

3.  Worn  out  with  work  ;  exhausted. 

"  He  was  v/ery  forteroght  and  wounded  lull  sore." 

Destructionof  Trrry,  6,801. 

*  for-yeme,  u.(.  [A.S.  forgiTnan,  forgyman.] 
To  neglect. 


*  for-ycte,  *  for-yet^en,  *  for-yet-yn,  v.t. 
&  i.    [Forget.] 

*  for-yet-^1,  *  for-yet-ylle,  «.    [A.S.  for- 
gitol.]    Forgetful. 

"  Foryetel,  alow,  and  wery  aoue.**  Oower,  iii.  08, 


*  for-yet-el-ness,  *  for-yet-el-nesse,  s. 

[A.S.  forgitolnes.  1    Forgetfulness, 

"  I  plaine  of  lay  /oryetelncsse."  Gower,  il  23, 

*  for-yet-fol,  a.     [Mid.  Eng.  foryete  =  tomet, 
Eng.  -ftitt.]    Forgetful. 

"  Not  inaaul  a.foryerful  herer,  but  a  doer  of  werk."  — 
WycUJfe :  James  L  2b. 

*  for-yet-ing-nes,  s.     [Mid.  Eng.  foryete  = 
forget;  -ness.]    Forgetfulness. 

"  Eeceyuynge  foryetingncs   of  the  purgynge  of  his 
olde  treapasslfl."—  Wycliffe  :  2  Peter  i.  9. 

*  for-yet-ten,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Forget.] 

*for-yeve,  *for~yife,  *  for -yive,  v.t. 

[Forgive.] 

"*  for-yield',  *  for-yeld,  *  for-yelde,  v.t. 

[A.S.  forgeldan,  forgildaii  (pa.  t.  forgeald,  pa. 
par.  forgolden);  O.  Sax.  forgeldan;  O.  Fris. 
forjelda ;  O.  H,  Ger.  forgeltan  ;  Dut.  vergeld^n  ; 
Ger.  vergelten.]    To  return,  to  recompense. 

"  Kriflt  hit  yon foryelde."  Gawaine,  839. 

forz-an'-do,  sforz-an'-do  (z  as  ts),  adv. 

[Ital.,  pa.  par.  ot  forzare  or  sforzare=to  force.] 

Music:  Lit.  forcing.    Emphasis  or  musical 

accentupon  specified  notes  or  passages  marked 

by  the  signs  sf.  or  Z 


*f6sse'~way,  a.    [Eng.  fosse,  BXidway.]  •  One 


foss. 


[Fosse.] 


foss-dytee,  s.  The  name  given  to  a  canal 
in  Lincolnshire  constructed  by  the  Romans. 

f5s'-sa  (1)  {pi.  f6s'-S0B),  s.  [Lat.:  though  used 
as  a  noun,  fossa  is  rbally  the  fern.  nnm.  sing, 
of  fossTis,  pa.  par.  of  focho  =  to  dig  ;  thus  fossa 
(terra)  =  land  dug  up  ;  hence,  a  ditch,  a  fosse, 
a  trench.]    A  depression,  a  luixow. 

1.  Zool. :  A  term  applied  to  certain,  depres- 
sions on  the  external  surface,  generally  the 
seat  of  cutaneous  glands,  as  the  lachrymal 
fossEe  in  deer  and  antelopes. 

2.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Sing. :  A  groove.  There  are  in  the  ear 
a  fossa  of  the:  helix,  which  is  a  groove  called 
also  Fossa  innominata  or  scaphoidea,  and  a 
fossa  of  the  antihelix,  which  is  a  somewhat 
triangular  depression,  called  also  Fossa  tri- 
angularis or  ovalis.  There  are  also  a  fossa  of 
the  heart,  one  of  the  gall-bladder,  &c.  There 
are  also  a  canine,  a  coronoid,  a  digastric,  a 
digital,  and  many  another  fossa.  (Quain.) 
7  (2)  P?. ;  Grooves.  There  are  nasal  fossae, 
superior  and  inferior  occipital,  &c.    (QwaiJi.) 

fossa  ovalis,  s. 

Awit.  :  A  degression  marking  the  place 
where,  before  birth,  an  orifice  connected  the 
two  auricles  of  the  heart,  the  passage  between 
the  two,  however,  being  obliterated  during  the 
first  few  months  of  life.  (Todd  &  Bowman: 
"'     '  '.  Anat.,  ii.  333.) 


fis'-sa  (2),  s.      [Mod.   Lat.   from  foussa,  th« 
native  name  of  the  animal.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  viverrine  animals,  allied 
to  the  genettes,  from  Madagascar.  The  name 
is  also  used  for  any  individual  or  single 
species  of  the  genus. 

*  fds'-sage»  s.    [Eng.  fosse  ;  -age.] 

Old  IxiV) :  A  composition  paid  in  lieu  of  the 
duty  of  cleaning  out  the  fosse  or  moat  sur- 
rounding a  town. 

fosse,  foss,  5.     [Lat.  fossa.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  ditch,  a  moat. 

"  There  is,  on  a  high  mountain  ridge  above  the  farm 
of  Ashestiel,  a.  fosse  called  Wallace" s.Trench."— ScoIC -■ 
Marmion.    (Note  tojntrod.j 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Anat. :  [Fossa]. 

2.  Fort. :  A  moat  or  ditch  around  a  fortifica- 
tion, commonly  tilled  with  water.  The  exca- 
vation of  the  fosse  contributes  materials  for 
the  walls  of  the  fort  it  is  designed  to  protect. 
An  advance  fosse  is  a  ditch  encircling  the 
glacis  or  esplanade  of  a  fortification, 

*  fos'-set,  s.     [Faucet.] 

*  fosset-seller,  s.  One  who  sells  faucets 
or  taps. 

"Hearing  a  cause  between  an  orange-wife  and  a 
fosBet-seller.  —Shakesp.  :  Corijlanus,  ii.  l. 

*  fos-set'te,  s.   [Fr.,  dimin.  of  fosse  =  a  ditch.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  hollow  ;  a  dimple. 

2.  Med. :  A  small  ulcer  of  the  transparent 
cornea,  the  centre  of  which  is  deep. 


of  the  great  military  roads  which  the  Romans 
constructed  in  England,  so  called  from  the 
ditches  on  each  side. 

fos'-sick,  v.i.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  con- 
nected Vfith  fuss  or  fussy  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  be  fussy  or  troublesome. 

2.  Amongst  the  gold-miners  of  Australia, 
applied  to  the  buying  up  of  abandoned  claims 
for  the  purpose  of  re-working. 

3.  To  search  or  hunt  for  anything  persist- 
ently. 

suited 


"iThey  ;*re  i 
.  jrsevering  ir 
JIacazine,  Oct.  1678,  p.  449. 


.  .  to  plodding,  fossicking, 

persevering  industry,  than  for  hard  vork."—Praser's 


fos'-sick-er,  s.  fEng.  fossick ;  -er.]  One 
who  reworks  abandoned  claims  or  workings 
in  the  gold  mines. 

fds'-sil,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  fossilis  =  dug  out,  dug 
up,  fossil,  from  /ossits,  pa.  par.  of  fodio  =to 
dig  ;  Fr.  fossile.  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I,  Literally : 

1.  Gen.  :   Pertaining   to  what    is  due  up. 
[B.Ll.] 

"Fossil,  or  Tock  salt,  and  bh\  gemm  differ  not  in 
nature  from  each  other."— Woodward :  A^ai.  Ilist. 

2.  Spec.  :    Pertaining  to    organic    remains. 
[B.  L  2.1 

"  The  upright  position  ot  fossil  trees,  both  in  Europe 
and  America."— i^/tiH  ;  Prindp.  of  Qeol.,  cb.  vi. 
II.  Fig. :  Antiquated,  belonging  to  a  bygone 
age. 


B.  As  substantive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Originally  :  Anything  dug  up. 

•'  Fossils,  all  bodies  whatever  that  are  dug  out  of  the 
earth  ore  by  naturalists  commonly  called  by  the 
general  name  ot  fossils."— Glossog.  Nov.    (1719.) 

1[  Johnson  (1776)  gives  no  other  meaning  to 
the  word  fossil  than  "  that  which  is  dug  out 
of  the  earth."  Prof.  Robt.  Jamieson,  in  his 
mineralogical  and  geological  works,  published 
early  in  this  century,  used  the  word  fossil 
in  this  obsolete  sense,  often  calling  minerals 
fossils. 

2.  Now:  Any  body,  or  the  traces  of  the 
existence  of  any  body,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  which  has  been  buried  in  the  earth 
by  natural  causes ;  one  of  the  bodies  called 
organic  remains.  Even  the  cast  of  a  fossil 
shell,  that  is  the  impression  which  it  has  left 
on  the  rock,  is  deemed  a  fossil.  (Used  often 
in  the  plural.) 

1[  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
fossils  were  supposed  by  some  Italians  to  liave 
been  formed  in  the  hills  by  the  action  of  the 
stars,  a  view  which,  prior  to  1579,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  combated.  Then  the  hypothesis 
arose  of  aplastic  force,  or,  accordingto  Andrea 
Mattioli,  a  fatty  matter  capable  of  fashioning 
stones  into  organic  forms.  But  the  hypothesis 
which  held  its  place  longer  than  any  other, 
and  is  not  yet  extinct  among  the  unscientific, 
is  that  they  were  relics  of  tlie  Mosaic  deluge. 
It  is  now  thoroughly  proved  that  the  relics 
are  really  those  of  plants  and  animals,  that 
they  were  nearly  all  of  them  iu  existence  ages 
before  the  Mosaic  deluge,  that  they  are  not 
nearly  contemporaneous  with  each  other,  but 
differ  in  age  by  untold  millions  of  years,  that 
there  is  at  least  a  progression  among  thcni,  if 
not  even  the  evolution  of  the  last  from  the 
more  antique.  There  are  breaks  or  gajis  in 
the  series  of  fossiliferous  strata,  espeeiiilly 
one  between  the  palasozoic  and  the  secondary 
strata,  and  another  between  the  secondary 
and  the  tertiary.      Once  it  was  supposed  that 


b6il,  b6^;  pout,  jtf^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hiii,  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon.  e^st.     ph  =  i; 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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there  had  been  iiithe  earth's  geological  history 
alternate  periods  of  repose  and  convulsion  ; 
now  it  is  believed  that  there  would  be  no 
breaks  if  all  lands  were  geologically  explored, 
if  all  strata  now  submerged  were  accessible 
for  investigation,  and  if  local  causes  acting 
during  bygone  ages  had  been  less  effective  in 
destroying  portions  of  the  record.  Mr.  Dar- 
win shows  that  it  is  almost  exclusively  strata 
deposited  in  seas  or  lakes  which  at  the  time 
were  slowly  sinking  that  have  been  preserved ; 
those  formed  when  land  was  rising  have,  as  a 
mle,  been  washed  away.  In  the  older  strata, 
and  sometimes  in  those  not  so  ancient,  fossils 
have  been  destroyed  by  nietamorphic  action, 
and  when  any  rock  is  called  non-fo3siliferouK 
or  azoic,  the  cautions  geologist  means  by  the 
term  only  that  fossils  have  not  been  found  in 
it  up  to  the  present  time.  What  coins  are  to 
the  numismatologist  and  the  historian,  that 
fossils  are  to  the  palaeontologist  and  the  geolo- 
gist ;  they  enable  him  to  recover  forgotten 
chapters  of  history.  Fossils  are,  however, 
more  valuable  than  coins,  they  cannot  any  of 
them  be  so  easily  forged,  and  few  of  them  can 
be  forged  at  all. 

IL  Fig. :  A  contemptuous  appellation  for  a 
.person  greatly  behind  the  age. 

If  Obvious  compounds:  Fossil  -  animals, 
fossil-birds,  fossil-Jishes,  fossil-plants,  &c. 

fossil-botanist,  s. 

Bot. :  A  proficient  in  fossil-botany  (q.v.). 

fossil-botany,  s. 

Bot. :  The  department  of  botanical  science 
that  treats  of  fossil  plants  ;  palseobotany. 

fossil-copal,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Copaline  (q.v.). 

*  fossil-cork,  s. 

Min.  :  An  old  name  for  what  was  subse- 
(juently  called  mountain  cork,  a  variety  of 
asbestos.  Named  on  account  of  its  lightness, 
which  is  such  that  it  floats  in  water. 

*  fossil-farina,  s. 

Min. :  An  old  name  for  a  soft  carbonate  of 
lime. 

''fossil-flax,  s. 

Min. :  A  popular  name  for  amianthus,  the 
variety  of  asbestos  which  has  long  flexible 
fibres. 

fossil-flour,  s.  A  siliceous,  mealy  earth, 
consisting  of  siliceous  shields  of  infusoria. 
It  is  used  for  flre-proof  bricks. 

t  fossil-paper,  s. 

Min. :   A  papery-looking  sub-variety  of  aa- 


t  fossil-screws,  s.  pi.  A  popular  name 
for  the  casts  in  the  rock  left  by  spiral  shells, 
or  for  those  of  encrinites  when  their  impres- 
sions are  horizontally  furrowed. 

fossil-wood,  s. 

1.  PaUBont. :  Wood  found  fossil.  In  many 
cases  the  medidlary  rays  in  exogens  and  the 
ends  of  ducts  in  endogens  are  at  least  as 
clearly  visible  as  In  recent  wood. 

2.  Min. :  A  popular  name  for  some  woody- 
looking  specimens  of  asbestos. 

fos-sil-if'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  fossilis  =  dug 
out,  fossil ;  fero  =  to  produce,  to  yield,  and 
suff.  -aits.]  Containing  or  producing  fbssils.  ■ 
^  Tabular  view  of  the  Fossiliferous  Strata 
in  the  order  of  their  superposition,  which  is 
also  that  of  their  chronological  succession. 
The  lower— i.e.,  the  older  ones— are  placed 
first  :— 

I,  Pbihaby  oe  Pal.«ozoic  Rocks. 


{S 


L  Ziaureutmn 


7.Triaa 
6.  Lias 
fl.  Oolite 


Lower        4.  Devouiau     f  (71  Lower 

Upper     I        or  Old  E«d  <     8)  Middle 

Sandstoue  {  (9)  Upper 

5.  Carbonifer-  /  (lO)  Lower 
oofl         (.(11)  Upper 

6.  Permian         (12)  Permian 

II.  Secohdaby  oe  Mbsozoio  Rocks. 
Lower     i 
MidtUe  /'(20)  Lower 

'  iper     I  (>etaceouB 

(16)  Lfos  W.  Oetaceous  <     or  Neoco- 

■'     Lower     i  I     mian 

Middle    I  V(2i)  Upper 

(19)  Upiwr     ' 

III.  Teetiaby  oe  Caihozoio  Rocks. 
L0„er     |ll  Miocene       (i^^j^p'^S 


f(l3(Low 
<  UIMidi 
WVpv 
1161  L'-- 
((17  1 

I  (19)1; 
t.  Tei 

(m 

(|24 


,  1-23)  Middle 
(124)  Upper 


13.Plioeene      {1^]^%% 


The  foregoing  table  is  from  Sir  Charles 
Lyell's  Student's  Elements  of  Geology ;  but 
with  the  order  reversed.  For  subdivisions 
of  the  several  formations,  see  Laurentian, 
Silurian,  &c.  &c.  Dr.  Hicks,  F.G.8.,  has 
added  a  Dimetian  and  an  Arvonian  formation, 
both  he  believes  Precambriau.  Their  exact 
jilace  in  tlie  system,  and  even  their  existence, 
are  subjects  of  controversy,  if^ar.  Jour.  Geol. 
Soc,  xxxix.  (1883),  261-333.) 

fos-sil-i-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  fossiUfy;  c 
connect.,  and  suff.  -ation.]  Fussilization  (q-V.). 

f OS-sir -i-fy,    v.t.    &   i.      [Lat.  fossilis  =  dag 

out,  fusbil,  and^o  (pass.  of/ucio)=:to  become.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  render  fossil,'  to  foii\-L'it 
into  a  fossil,  to  fossilize. 

B.  Intmns. :  To  become  fossil ;  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  fossil. 

fos'-sil-i^fm,  s,  [Eng.  fossil;  -ism.]  The 
science  of  fossils ;  that  branch  of  palseont- 
ology  which  treats  of  fossil  substances. 

fos'-sil-ist,  s.  [Eng. /ossU;  -ist.}  One  versed 
in  Fossilism  (q.v.);  a  person  who  studies  the 
nature  and  character  of  fossil  substances. 

"  A  species,  as  Mr,  Janes  the /oMiIi«t  iiiformed  me, 
uucomuiOQly  valuable," — Johnson  :Jou-rneyto  iVcstem 
Islands. 

fos-sil'-i-ty,  s.  ["Eng,  fossil ;  i  connective  ; 
suff.  -ty  (q.v.).]  The  state  or  condition  of  a 
fossil. 

fos-sil-iz-a-tion.  s.  {'Eng.  fossili2(e);  -ation.] 
The  act  or  process  of  converting  animal  re- 
mains or  vegetable  aubstauces  into  fossils ; 
fossilizing. 

IT  The  burying  of  animal  or  vegetable  re- 
mains^the  first  step  towards  their  fossiliza- 
tion — can  take  place  on  land  by  the  growth  of 
peat,  by  their  being  covered  by  blown  sand, 
by  the  ejections  and  alluviums  of  volcanoes, 
in  alluviums  generally,  in  the  niina  of  land- 
slips, or  in  the  mud  an.,  stalagmite  of  caves 
and  fissures.  They  are  also  constantly  im- 
bedded in  subaqueous  deposits,  whether  these 
be  marine,  lacustrine,  or  fluviatile.  Peat  is 
an  antiseptic,  and  preserves  organized  bodies 
well.  They  are  better  kept  in  shale  or  any 
other  fissile  stratum  than  in  sandstone  :  the 
latter  is  too  porous.  Some  are  silicifled,  some 
preserved  from  obliteration  by  the  influence  of 
calcareous  matter,  some  by  being  made  ferru- 
ginous, &c.    Plants  are  often  carbonized. 

[Eng.  fossil;  -ize.] 


f5s'-sil-ize,  v.t.  & 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  convert  into  a  fossil. 


"  A  small  number  of  plants  . 
Lyell :  Geology,  ch,  xlvii. 


.  v/iUhe fossilized." — 


IV.  P03T-TEKTLiBY  RoOKS. 
14.  Post-Tertiary    {29f  Post-Pliocene    (30)  Recent 


2.  Fig. :  To  check  the  natural  development 
by  rendering  fixed  and  immutable ;  to  render 
permanently  antiquated. 

"  Whereas  Saoacrit  remained  fixed  and  fostiiized  for 
ever."  —  5eame8.-  C'ompar.  Oram.  Aryan  Lang,  of 
India,  voL  i.  (1872)  (Introd.),  p.  5. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  become  fossil ;  to  be  changed  or 
convei-ted  into  a  fossil. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  antiquated  and  incap- 
able of  being  influenced  or  afi'ected  by  present 
circumstances. 

fos-sil'-o-gist,  5.  [Eng.  fossilogiy) ; -ist.]  The 
The  same  as  Fossilolooist  (q.v.). 

fos-Sil'-o-gi^,  s.  [Eng.  fossil,  and  Gr.  A0705 
{logos)  =  a  discourse.]  The  same  as  Fossilol- 
OQY  (q.v.). 

fos-sil-or-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  fossilologiy) ;  -ist.] 
A  person  versed  in  Fossilology  (q.v.) ;  a 
fossilist. 

f5s-sil-6r-6-g^,  s.  [Eng.  fossil;  0  connec- 
tive, and  Gr.  \oyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  The 
science  of  fossils. 

iSs-sor'-e^  fos-sor'-i-a,  5.  pi.  [Lat.  fossor 
=  a  digger,  a  delver;  /odio=:  to  dig,  to  delve.] 

Entom. :  Burrowing  Hymenoptera.  A  sub- 
tribe  of  the  hymenopterous  tribe  Aculeata. 
Sexes  two,  the  individuals  in  both  of  which 
are  furnished  with  wings,  legs  formed  for 
burrowing  or  for  running,  tongue  not  elonga- 
ted, but  widened  at  the  extremity.  Habits 
not  social.  The  females  of  the  fossores  con- 
struct holes  in  the  ground,  where  they  form 
their  nests.  Depositing  their  eggs,  they 
next  lay  up  for  the  future  larvse  a  supply  of 
food  consisting    of   spiders  and  caterpillars 


rendered  half  dead  by  being  stung.  Many  or 
the  fossores  are  called  sandwasps.  The  sub- 
tribe  is  divided  into  eight  families :  (1)  Sco- 
liadse,  (2)  Sapygidae,  (3)  PonipilidEe,  (4)  Sphe- 
cidffi,  (5)  Beinbicidaf,  (6)  Larridte,  (7)  Nys- 
sonidje,  and  (8)  Crabroniclae  (q.v.). 

fSs-sor'-i-al.  0.    [Lat.  /ossori(a)  =  digging  (as 
an  occupation) ;  Eng.  suff.  -at] 

1.  Ord.  lM,ng.  :  Adapted  for  digging. 

"The  first  is  characterised  ...  by  the  feet  beiiy: 
fossor lai:  —  Wright :  Animal  Life,  p.  70. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  Adapted  for  digging :  as,  fosaorial  feet. 

(2)  Having  the  power  of  digging;  pertaining 
or  relating  to  the  Fossores  (q.v.). 

f&ss'-road,  a.    [Eng.  foss,  and  road.]    A  fosse- 
way  (q.v.). 

fos'-su-late,   a.      [Lat.    fossuUa)  =  a  little 
trench  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ute.] 

ConiiJ.  Anat,  :  A  term  applied  to  long,  nar- 
row depressions  in  any  surface,  which  is  said 
to  be  fossulate  when  the  hollows  are  not  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  be  termed  fossae.    [Fossa.] 

f&S'-ter.  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  fodrian,  from  fdstor, 
fdstur  ~  nourishment,  from  fdda  =  food  : 
cogn.  with  Dan.  fostre  =  to  bring  up  ;  foster  = 
off'spring  ;  Icel.  f6.str  =  nursing  ;  fdstra  =  to 
nurse  ;  Sw,  /05ter=embryo ;  fosira  =  tij  foster.] 
A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  feed,  to  nourish,  to  support,  to  bring 
up,  to  nurse. 

"  Some  say  that  ravens /os^er  forlorn  children." 
Shakeap. :  TUus  Androntcus,  IL  8. 

2.  To  promote  the  growth  of;  to  sustain  and 
promote  ;  to  forward. 

"  Western  winds  do  faster  forth  our  flowers." 

Qascoigne :  Complaint  of  PhUomer-e. 

3.  To  encourage,  to  pamper. 

"A  prince  of  great  courage  and  beauty,  but  fostered 
up  hi  blood  by  Eie  naughty  father." —SMney. 

4.  To  cherish,  to  indulge,  to  harbour :  as. 
To  foster  ill  feeling, 

"  The  greater  part  of  those  who  live  but  to  infuse 
mallgni^,  and  multiply  enemies,  have  no  hopes  to 
foster,  no  designs  to  promote,  nor  any  exi)ectatlons  of 
attaining  jxjwer  by  iusoleuce."— t^oAnioM. 

*  B.  ■  Intrans. :  To  be  fostered  or  brought  up 
together. 

*I[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
foster,  to  cherish,  to  harbour,  and  to  indulge : 
'*To  foster  in  the  mind  is  to  keep  with  care 
and  positive  endeavours  ;  as  when  one  fisters 
prejudices  by  encouraging  everything  which 
favours  them  :  to  clierish  in  the  mind  is  to 
hold  dear  or  set  a  value  upon ;  as  when  one 
cherishes  good  sentiments,  by  dwelling  upon 
them  with  inward  satisfaction  :  to  harbour  is 
to  allow  room  in  the  mind,  and  is  generally 
taken  in  the  worst  sense.  Tor  giving  admission 
to  that  which  ought  to  be  excluded ;  as  when 
one  Jiarbours  resentment  by  permitting  it  to 
have  a  resting-place  in  the  heart :  to  indulge 
in  the  mind,  is  to  give  the  whole  mind  to,  to 
make  it  the  chief  source  of  pleasure."  {Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

foster-babe,  s.    An  infant  foster-child. 

"  All  thy/orter-6a&e*  are  dead." 

Byron :  ChUde  Harold.,  W.  89. 

fOBter-brotlier,  s.  A  male  child  nursed 
at  the  same  breast,  or  fed  by  the  same  nurse, 
but  not  the  offspring  of  the  same  parenla. 

foster-cliild,  s.  A  child  nursed  by  a 
woman  not  the  mother,  or  bred  by  a  man  not 
the  father.  According  to  the  sex  of  the  child, 
the  temi,  Foster-daughter  or  Foster-son  is 
employed.  » 

"  The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  tmr  fosier-chUd  her  inmate  man." 

Wordsworth :  Intimations  of  ImmorUMty, 

*  foster-dam,  s.  A  nurse  ;  one  who  per- 
forms the  office  of  a  mother  by  giving  food  to 
a  young  child  ;  a  foster-nurse,  a  foster-mother. 

"The  foster-dam  lolled  out  ber  fawning  tongue," 
Dryden  :  Virgil :  ^£neid  viiL  838. 

foster-daughter,  ».    [Foster-child.] 

*  foster-earth,  s.  Earth  by  which  a 
plant  is  nourished,  though  it  did  not  grow  in 
it  at  first. 

"  In  vain  the  nursling  grove 
Seems  fair  a  while,  cherished  with  foster-eari. 

J.  PhUips  :  Cider.  L 

foster-father,  s.  A  man  who  takes  the 
place  of  a  father  in  feeding  and  bringing  up  a 
child. 

*'  He  was  her  fosUtr-f other's  son.' 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  li  27. 


^te,  fat.  iare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t 
or.  wore,  wpU,  work,  whA.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Sjrrian.     ae,  oe=  e;  ey  =  a.    oin  =  kw. 
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*  foster-land,  s.    , 

1.  Ijand  allotted  for  the  support  of  a  person. 

2,  One's  adopted  country. 

foster-mother,  s.  A  woman  who  takes 
ttie  place  of  a  mother  in  feeding  and  bringing 
up  a  child. 

*  foster-nurse,  s.    A  nurse. 

"  Qui /ogter-nurse  of  nature  is  repose." 

Shaicesp.  ;  Lear,  iv.  4. 

'    foster-parent,  s.     A  foster-mother  or 
father. 

foster-sister,  5.  A  girl  nursed  at  the 
.same  breust  or  fed  by  the  same  nurse,  but 
not  the  offspring  of  the  same  parents . 

foster-son,  s.    [Foster-child.] 

*fds'-ter  (1),  '^fos-tre,  s.  [A.S.  fdstre; 
Icel.  fdstra.]  A  nurse  ;  a  foster-niother  or 
father ;  a  fosterer. 

"  God  was  layfoiter, 
He  fostered  me 
Under  the  book  of  the  Palm-tree  !" 

Longfellow  :  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

* f os-ter  (2),  s.  [Forester.]  A  contraction 
of  forester,  in  whicli  form  it  still  exists  as  a 

E roper  name.  It  is  several  times  used  by 
penser,  and  is  found  in  the  romance  of 
Bevis  of  Hampton.  Percy  explains  the  word 
as  "  foresters  of  the  king's  demesne."  {Nares,) 

"A/M(erwasheaothely."     Chaitcer:  0.  r.,  117. 

**  fos'-ter-age,  *  fos'-ter-idge,  s,  [Eng. 
foster;  ~age.\  The  act  of  fostering;  the 
charge  or  care  of  a  foster-child. 

"There  still  remaina  in  the  lalanda,  though  it  is 
paesing  fast  avcay,  the  custom  of  fosterage.  A  laird,  a 
■nan  oi  wealth  and  eminence,  sends  his  child,  either 
male  or  female,  to  a  tacksman  or  tenant,  to  be  fostered. 
lu  Mull,  the  father  sends  with  his  child  a  certain 
number  of  cows,  to  which  the  same  number  is  added 
by  the  fosterer."— yoftnaon ;  A  Jmvmey  to  the  Western 
Islands. 

f  6s'-ter-er,  s.    [Eug./osfer;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  takes  the  place  of  a  parent  in 
feeding  and  educating  a  child ;  a  nurse  ;  a 
foster-parent. 

"  In  Ireland  they  put  their  children  to  fosterers ;  the 
rich  men  selling,  the  meaner  sort  buying  the  altera^e 
of  their  children.  "—i>avfe«;  On  Ireland. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  encourages,  pro- 
motes, or  supports. 

"  Tho  fosterer  oi  shooting  is  labour,  that  companion 
of  vertue,  the  mainteyner  of  honestye,  the  encrease  of 
healthe  andwealthenesse."'^.^8cAa7n;  ToxophUus. 

*  f  os'-ter-hood,  s.  [Eng.  foster,  v.,  and  hood.] 
The  state  of  being  fostered  or  of  a  foster-child. 

"  Shame  to  a  parentage  or  foaterTiood." 

Ford:  Perktn  Warbenk.    (Epilogue.) 

fos'-ter-ing,  *fos-tryng,  *fos-trunge, 

pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Foster,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par,  &  particip.  adj. :  [See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svbstantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  fostering,  nourishing,  or 
cherishing. 

2.  Nourishment,  education. 

'*  That  me  engeudred  and  yaf  fostryng." 

Jtomaunt  qf  the  Rose,  6,116, 

*  f os'-ter-lean,  5.  [A.S.  fdstre,  and  l<kn  =  a. 
loan.  ] 

1.  The  payment  or  remuneration  given  for 
the  fostering  of  a  child. 

2.  The  jointure  of  a  wife. 

*  f  5s -ter-ling,  s.  [Eng.  foster,  and  dimin. 
suff.  -ling,]    A  foster-child. 

"  Take  her  i 


I'll  none  of  your  light  heart  fosterlings,' 

*      ■'  pfnn,v.: 


1  among  you, 

heart  fosterli; 

Sen  JoTieon :  New 

"  f  ds'-ter-ment,  s.   [Eng. /oster ; -m«?t(.]   The 
act  of  fostering  ;  food  ;  noui-ishment. 

[Eng.  /osier-  (2);   -sUp,} 


^fos'-ter-ship. 

Fores  tership. 

*  f  OS'- tress.  *  fos'-tresse,  *  fos-ter- 
esse,  s.  [Eng.  foster;  -ess.]  A  female  who 
acts  as  a  parent ;  a  nurse ;  a  foster-mother. 

"  Glory  of  knights,  and  hope  of  all  the  earth, 
Come  forth ;  youT  foatresae  bids." 
Ben  Jonaon :  Speeches  at  Prince  Henry's  Barriers. 

*  fostress-maiden,  s. 

1.  Gen. :  A  maiden  who  acts  as  a  nurse  ;  a 
nourisher. 

2.  Spec. :  An  epithet  applied  to  Pallas 
Athene,  from  her  being  worshipped  as  the 
tutelary  deity  of  Athens. 

"Wovea  about  the  fragrant  forehead  of  thQ  fostress- 
maiden's  town."  A.  0.  Sunnbume  :  Atficns. 


*fos-trild,  8.    [Foster,  v.]    A  foster-nurse; 
a  nurse. 

"Silence  la  woTAeBfostrHd.'—Ancren  Riwle,  p.  72. 

*fos-tryng,  *fos-trung,  s.    [Fostering.] 

*  fot,  s.    [Foot.] 

*  fote-hot,   adv.     [Foot-hot.  ]     Straightway, 
at  once,  directly, 

*  fote-mantel,  s.    [Foot-mantle.] 

*f6th'-er  (1),  *fotli-iir,  *^foth-ir,  *futh- 

ir,  *  fud-der,  s,  [A.S.  f6t)ier ;  0.  S.  vdther  ; 
0.  H.  Ger.  fuodir ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vuoder ;  Dut, 
voeder;  Sw.  fader ;  Fr.foudre.]    [Fodder.] 

1.  A  large  quantity,  load,  or  weight. 

"  He  hadde  ilad  of  dong  ful  many  &fothur." 

CTtaucer:  C.  T.,  581. 

2,  A  heavy  weight. 

"  Buery  strok  falleth  down  aa  s. father." 

Sir  Ferumbras,  641. 

f Oth'-er  (2),  s.     [A.  S.  fddor,  ]    Fodder. 


foth'-er,  v.t.  [A.S.  f6dor,  f6ddor={\)  food,  (2)  a 
cover ;  Ger.  fiittern  =  to  cover,  to  case,  to 
line ;  futter  =  a  lining.] 

Naut. :  To  stop  a  leak  at  sea  by  letting 
down  a  sail  by  the  corners,  and  putting 
chopped  yam,  oakum,  wool,  cotton,  &c.,  be- 
tween it  and  the  ship's  sides. 

foth'-er-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fother,  v,] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
Naut. :  A  mode  of  stopping  a  leak  at  sea  by 

thrumming  a  sail  with  oakum  and  yarn,  and 

drawing  it  under  the  bottom;  so  as  to  cover 

the  aperture. 

*f6'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  fotus,  pa.  par.  offoveo  =  to 
cherish,  to  foster.]  Nourishing,  fostering, 
fertilizing. 

"  With  my  distilling  dewa  and/oMweheat." 

Carew  :  C<elum  Britann.,  C.  4. 

f6u,  fow,  «.  [Full.]  Full  of  food  or  drink ; 
drunk. 

"  'Are  ye  fou  or  fasting?'    '  Fasting  from  all  but 
sin.'  "—Scott :  Ouy  Mannering,  ch.  xlvl. 

fdu'-atse,    fouets,    fouse,   fows,   s.  pi. 

[FOOSE.] 

F6u-cault  (ault  as  o),  s.  [M.  Foucault,  a. 
French  natural  philosopher.] 

Fouoault's  pendulum,  s.  A  pendulum 
for  rendering  visible  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth.  It  consists  of  a  bob  suspended  from  a 
considerable  height,  say  the  centre  of  the  dome 
of  the  Pantheon  or  Capitol,  and  set  vibrat- 
ing above  a  circular  table  marked  with  de- 
grees. Owing  to  a  certain  independence  of 
motion  which  the  bob  possesses,  vibrating,  as 
it  were,  in  space,  the  earth  in  its  diurnal 
motion  turns  round  beneath  it,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  apparent  change  of  direction  of  the 
bob  relatively  to  the  graduated  table. 

*fou-dre,   *foul-der,   s.     [0.  Fr.  fiOd^e, 
fouldre,  foud/re,  from  Lat.  fulgur.]    Liglitning. 
"  Never  was  ther  dynt  of  thouder, 
Ne  tiiat  thynge  that  men  calle/oudrw." 

Chaucer:  Sous  i^ Fame,  ii.  26. 

fdu-g^s',  fdu-ga'de,  a.  [Fr.,  from  fougue 
=  fury,  fire,  ardour.] 

Fort,  d:  Milit. :  A  small  mine,  consisting  of 
a  hole  charged  with  combustibles  and  projec- 
tiles hidden  by  eai-th,  and  placed  so  as  to  ex- 
plode beneath  the  feet  of  an  advancing  enemy 
and  throw  the  troops  into  confusion. 

fought  (as  flit),  pret. ,  kpa.par.ofv,  [Fight,!;.] 

^foughten  (as  f3.t'-en),  pa.  par.,  &  a. 
[Fight,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  Asc 


1.  Contested,  disputed,   or   contended  for 
with  arms. 

"  On  the/ouffMen  field 
Michael  and  bis  angeli,  prevalent 
Encamping."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  410. 

*  2,  Overworked ;  wearied  out ;  exhausted. 
{Scotch.) 

foiU'dar',  «.  [Hindust.  foujdar;  Mahratta 
phoujdar.]  A  criminal  judge  or  magistrate. 
(Anglo-Iiidian.) 

foiij-dar'-ry,  s.  [Hindust.  foujdari,]  The 
office  of  a  Foujdar  (q.v.).     {Anglo-Indian.) 


fonjdarry-court,  s.  A  criminal  court. 
(Anglo-Indian.) 

t6^*foxilef*tal,*fnXe,a.,adv.,&$.  [A.8. 
ful;  cogn.  with  Dut.  indl,  IceL  f&Uj  Ger.faid, 
Dan.  fuul,  Sw.  ful,  Goth,  fuls.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Dirty,  ftlthy,  miry;  not  clean;  covered 
with  or  containing  dirt  or  extraneous  matter 
which  is  injurious,  offensive,  or  noxious. 

"  My  face  iB/oid  with  weeping."— J^oft  xvl  16. 

2.  Thick  or  muddy ;  turbid  ;  not  clear. 

"  The  stream  iafovZ  with  stains  ' 

Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  raiiiB." 

Ad^Uson. 

3.  Thick  or  overgrown  with  weeds  :  as,  The 
ground  is  foul. 

4:.  Impure  ;  tainted ;  polluted. 

"  Every  day  the  'carcass  of  some  prisoner  dead,  of 
thirst  and  foul  air,  had  been  flung  to  the  flharkB.  '— 
Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

5.  Obscene ;  scurrilous  ;  filthy  ;  pro&ne  ; 
abusive  :  as,  foul  language. 

"  Fair  payment  tor  foul  words." 

Shakesp.  .'  Love  s  Labour's  Lost,  Iv.  1. 

6.  Given  to  or  using  obscene,  scurrUous,  or 
filthy  language. 

"  With /mZ  mouth. 
And  in  the  witness  of  his  proper  ear, 
To  call  him  villain." 

Shakesp..:  Measure  for  Measure,  V.  L 

7.  Wicked  ;  criminal ;  abominable ;  hateful ; 
odious. 

"  The  principal  witness  for  the  prosecution  bad  been 
convicted  of  a  series  of  foul  perjuries,"— ifacatrfaa^ ; 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

8.  Loathsome  ;  odious  ;  disgusting. 

"  Kill  thv  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow 
Upontne/tmidifleaae."      Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  1. 

9.  Disgraceful ;  shameful. 

*'  Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event, 
That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 
Hath  lost  us  heaven."      Milton :  P.  L.,  i  1S5. 

10.  Unlucky ;  unfavourable. 

"  Some /ou!  mischance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfulness  I " 

S?iakesp. :  Two  QenUemen  of  Verona,  11  2. 

11.  Unfair,  unlawful ;  not  honest  or  straight- 
forward. 

"  "By  foul  play  were  we  heaved  thence. 
But  blessedly  helped  hither." 

Shakexp.  :  Tempest^  t  2. 

*  12.  Unsightly ;  of  little  value. 

"  Ijet  U8,  like  merchants,  show  oiur  foulest  wares." 
Shakesp.  :  Troilus  &  Cresaidu,  ii  S. 
13.  Stormy ;  cloudy,  rainy,  and  tempestuous. 
"Bo  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm." 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  iv.  2. 

*  14.  Coarse  ;  gross. 

"  You  will  have  no  notion  of  delicacies  if  you  table 
with  them  :  they  ai'e  all  for  rank  aud  foul  feeding,  anil 
spoil  the  beat  provisions  in  cooking." —/■"'(jiSon. 

*  15.  Unsound  ;  corrupted  ;  diseased. 
"  You  percei\'e  the  body  of  oui-  kingdom, 

Hov/foiU  it  is."      Shakesp.  :  2  Benry  IV.,  ilL  1. 

*  16.  Difficult ;  dangerous. 

"We  came  down  a.  foul  hill." — Shakesp.  :  Taming  uf 
the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

*  17.  Guilty. 

"  The  seound  of  the  afoirsaid  thi6  offences  sail  be 
understuid  to  be  commlttit  efter  the  offendar  be  anls 
fund  foul  of  the  first  offence  ;  and  the  thrid  offence  to 
be  takin  ane  offence  to  be  commlttit  efter  the  offendar 
be  fund/owj  of  the  eecxind  offence." — Balfour:  Pract., 
p.  611. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Billiards :  Applied  to  a  stroke  when  the 
player  touches  with  his  cue  or  any  part  of  his 
body  any  ball  on  the  table. 

*'  ThuH,  at  billiards,  if  a  player  makes  afoul  stroke 
and  scores,  his  adveraaiy  has  the  option  of  not  enforc- 
ing the  penalty."— i^id,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

2.  Naut. ;  Entangled ;  having  freedom  of 
motion  interfered  with  by  colbsion  or  entangle- 
ment with  anything  :  as,  A  rope  is  foul. 

B.  As  adv.:  Foully. 

"  m  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from  my  shoulders 
Ere  I  will  see  the  crown  so  foul  misplaced. 
But  can'st  thou  guess  that  he  doth  aim  at  it  ?  " 

Shdke^. :  Richard  III.,  iii.  2. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :    Evil ;  shame  ;  disgrace.' 

"  Upon  them  bravely  1  do  thy  worst ; 
AndfotU  fall  him  that  blenches  flrnt." 

Scott :  Marmion,  vL  12. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Billiards:  A  foul  stroke.     [A.  II.  1.] 

2.  Boating :  Applied  to  the  action  of  a  crew 
in  a  race,  when  they  come  into  collision  or 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  their  opponents 
out  of  their  own  water. 

IT  *  (1)  To  fall  foul :  To  fall  out,  to  quarrel. 
"If  they  be  auy  ways  offended  they  fall  foul."^ 
Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy, 


bSil.  b^;  p^t,  Jd^l;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh  ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§i;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  -  £. 
-  dan.  -tian  =  shan.  -tion.  -sion  =  shim ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tions,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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(2)  To  fall  or  run  foul  of:  To  come  or  run 
•gainst  with  force  ;  to  come  iuto  collisiou 
witli. 

(3)  To  make  foul  water: 

Naut. :  To  come  into  such  shoal  water  that 
the  keel  of  the  vessel  is  so  near  to  the  bottom 
that  the  motion  of  the  water  under  it  stirs  up 
the  mud  and  makes  the  water  foul. 

foul-anclior,  s.  An  anchor  having  the 
cable  twisted  round  the  stock  or  one  of  the 
flukes. 

foiil-oopy,  s.  The  first  rough  draft  of 
any  writing,  with  the  alterations,  corrections, 
erasures,  &c. ;  opposed  to  a  fair  or  clean  copy. 

foul-fish,  s.  Fish  in  the  spawning  state, 
or  such  as  have  not  for  the  current  year  made 
their  way  down  to  the  sea  to  purify  them- 
selves. 

foul-proo^  s. 

Print.  :  The  first  proof  before  the  typo- 
graphical and  other  errors  have  been  cor- 
rected ;  also  applied  to  a  proof  with  numerous 
corrections  and  alterations. 

ffoiil,  *  fowle,  *  f Ill-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  fulian  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  fulen;  M,  H.  Ger.  vulen.}  [Foul,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  foul  or  dirty ;  to  defile,  to  dirty, 
to  soil. 

"She  fouls  her  smock  more  in  one  hour  than  the 
kitchen-maid  doth  in  a  v/eek,"Svtift :  Directions  to 
Servants, 

2.  To  disgrace,  to  shame. 

"Fouling  his  infamous  life  with  a  low  and  dishonest, 
defaulting. "~5atriie;  Tacitus;  Mistorie,  p.  41. 

IL  Naut.  &  Boat  :  To  fall  or  run  foul  of ; 
to  come  into  collision  with. 

"  In  attempting  to  make  the  harbour  fwe]  several 
times  fouled  the  pier." — Guardian,  March  2,  1859, 
p.  195. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  become  foul  or  dirty :  as, 
A  gun  fouls. 

2.  Nautical  &  Boating  : 

(1)  To  come  into  collision,  as  two  boats. 

(2)  To  become  entangled,  as  a  rope. 

fou-lard',  s.    [Fr.] 

Fabric :  A  thin  silk  or  silk-and-cotton  dress 
stufl'. 

^foul'-der,  v.     [0.  Fr.  fuMre,  fouldre,  foudre 
=  lightning,  from  Lat.  fulgur.]    To  flame  or 
flash     as     lightning ;    to   emit    great   heat. 
[Foudre.  ] 
"  Seemed  that  loud  thunder  with  amazement  great, 
Did  rend  the  ratling  skies  with  flames  of  fouldering 
heat"  Speiiser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  20. 

*foule,  s.    [Fowl.] 

*foule,  «.    [Foul.] 

^f6ul'-fa9ed,  a.  [Eng,  foul,  and  faced.] 
Showing  a  wicked,  ugly,  or  disgusting  counte- 
nance. 

"  Foul-faced  reproach 
Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition," 

"'    '        ;  Richard  HI.,  iil  7. 


*  foul'-feed-ing,  a.     [Eng.  foul,  and  feeding.^ 

Eating  or  living  on  filthy  food. 

foul'-ly,  a.dv.     [Eng,  fo^Cl;  -ly.'] 

1.  In  a  foul,  filthy,  dirty,  or  nasty  manner 
or  state. 

2.  Shamefully,  disgracefully,  scandalously, 
wickedly. 

"He  lies  most  foully  in  his  throat" 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  20. 

3.  Unfairly,  dishonestly. 

"  Thou  piay'dst  laosi  foully  for  "t" 

Sliakesp. :  Aiacbeth,  iii.  1. 

foul-mouthed,  a.  [Eng.  foid,  and  mouthed.] 
Given  to  the  use  of  foul,  obscene,  or  scurril- 
ous language  ;  addicted  to  calumny,  scandal, 
and  obscenity  ;  foul-spoken,  foul-tongued. 

"  My  lord,  he  speaks  most  vilely  of  you,  like  a  fonl- 
moutJitid  man  as  he  is,  and  said  he  would  cudgel  you." 
—Shafcvsp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iii.  1. 

foul'-ness,   ^  foul-nes,  *  foul-nesse,    s. 

[ A. S.  fulness,  f^iess;  O.  B..  Ger.  fuliiussi ;  0. 
FYiH.fulnesse.]    [Foul,  a.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  foul,  dirty, 
turbid,  or 'muddy  ;  dirtiness,  filthiness. 

' '  A  father  will  bug  and  emhrace  hia  l)eloved  son  for 
all  the  dirt  aud  foulness  of  his  clothes."— ,boM(/i  ; 
Sermons,  vol,  ii.,  eer.  vi. 


2.  All  impurity  or  pollution. 

"  It  is  no  vicious  hlot,  murder,  ot  foulness." 

Sfutkesp. :  Lear,  i.  1. 

3.  Hatefulness,  atrociousness,  abomination. 

"  It  is  the  wickedness  of  a  whole  life,  diechargiug  all 
its  filth  and  foulness  Into  this  one  ymility,  as  into  a 
great  sink  or  common  shore."— So«( ft, 

i.  Ugliness,  deformity. 

"He's  fallen  In  love  with  yoMT  foulness,  and  she'll 
fall  in  love  with  my  H3iget."—Shakesp. :  As  You.  Like 
St,  iii.  5. 

5.  Dishonesty,  unlawfulness,  unfairness. 
"  They  pierced  "Cix^  foulness  of  thy  secret  ainL" 

Akenaide  :  Fpistle  to  Curio. 

6.  Roughness,  as  of  the  weather. 

foiil -spok-en,  a.  [Eng.  foul,  and  spoken.] 
Using  or  given  to  foul  language ;  foulmouthed. 

foiil'-tongued,  a.  [Eng.  foul^  and  tongued.] 
Foulmouthed,  foulspoken. 

f6u'-iuart,  *  fol-mart,  *  fUl-mart,  *  fiil- 
inare«  "^  ful-maxd,  *  foul-xnart  (Eng.), 

*  ftiU-mart   (Prov.   Eng.),    *  fou-mart, 

*  fow-marte  (Scotch),  s.  [From  A.S.  ful  = 
Toul,  and  Eng.  marten,  from  0.  Fr.  marte, 
inartre  =  n  martin.  So  called  from  its  offen- 
sive smell.  ] 

£ool.  :  The  polecat  (q.v.).    (Lit.  t&flg.) 

"  Was  ever  such  Afulinart  for  an  huisher?  .  .  . 
Martin  Polecat  ...  a  stinking  name,  and  not  to  be 

pronounced 
In  any  lady's  presence  without  a  reverence." 

Ben  Jonson :  Tale  of  a  I'ub,  i.  1. 

*  foun,  s.     [O.  Fr.  faon.]    A  fawn. 

"Be  thou  pulled  out  as  a/own." — Wycliffe:  Prov.-vi.  5. 

^founce,  s.  [Prov.  Fr.  fons;  Lat.  fundus.] 
A  foundation,  a  base. 

"  In  the /ounce  ther  stouden  stonez  stepe." 

£.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems ;  Pearl,  US. 

fo^nd,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Find,  v.] 

''foi^d  (1),  s.  [Found  (1),  v.]  Casting  of 
metals. 

"Item  in  the  first  on  the  foirwallfoure  new  cannonis 
of  found  mountit  \ipoun  thair  Btokis." — Inventories 

(1566),  p.  166. 

*  fo^nd  (2),  s.    [Found  (2),  v.} 

1.  Foundation.  (Applied  to  a  building  of 
any  kind.) 

"  Our  milkhouse  had  wa's  sae  dooms  strang  that  ane 
waud  hae  thochtitmicht  hae  stude  to  the  last  day; 
but  lis  found  hadbeenonnerminit  by  the  last  Lammas 
spait," — Edinburgh  Magazine,  Dec.  1818,  p.  503. 

2.  Foundation,  grounds  ;  reason  or  basis. 

found  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  three- 
square,  single-cut  file  or  float,  with  one  very 
acute  angle,  used  by  comb-makers. 

foi^d  (1),  v.t.  [Fr.  fondre,  from  Lat.  fundo  = 
to  pour.]  To  cast  or  form  a  metal  by  melting 
it  and  pouring  it  into  a  mould. 

foi^d  (2),  v.t.  &>  i.      [Fr.  fonder,  from  Lat. 
fundo,  from  fundus  =  a  foundation,  a  base.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  lay  the  foundation  or  basis  of ;  to  fix 
or  set  firmly  upon  a  foundation. 

"It  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock."— 
Matt.  vii.  25. 

2.  To  fix  firmly. 

"  Then  comes  my  fit  again  :  I  had  else  been  ^wrfect. 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock, ' 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

3.  To  begin  to  raise  or  build. 

"This  cytee  founded  Helizeus  Damascus." — Maun- 
deville,  p.  123. 

4.  To  establish,  to  originate,  to  endow :  as. 
To  found  a  college. 

"  'Befownded  a  library,  gathered  together  the  acta  of 
the  kings  and  prophets."— 2  Maccabees  ii.  13. 

5.  To  give  birth  or  origin  to  :  as,  B.e  founded 
a  family. 

6.  To  raise  or  base  upon,  as  upon  a  principle 

or  ground  ;  to  ground. 

"The  religion  aud  the  transaction  upon  which  it 
was  founded,  were  too  obacuie  to  engage  the  attention 
of  Jo3ephU8."~/'[tfei/.-  Evidences,  vol.  i.,  oh.  vii. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  rest,  to  rely,  to  defend. 
(Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 

IF  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
found,  to  ground,  to  rest,  and  to  huild:  "To 
found  implies  the  exercise  of  art  and  contriv- 
ance in  njaking  a  support ;  to  ground  signifies 
to  lay  so  deep  that  it  may  not  totter ;  it  is 
merely  in  the  moral  sense  that  they  are  hei'e 
■  considered,  as  the  verb  to  ground  with  this 
Kignificatiou  is  never  used  otherwise.  Found 
■f  is  applied  to  outward  circumstances  ;  grouriA 
to  what  passes  inwardly  ...  To  found  and 
ground  are  said  of  things  which  demand  the 
full  exercise  of  the  mental  powers  ;    to  rest 


is  an  action  of  less  importance  :  whatever  is 
founded  requires  and  lias  the  ntiiiost  support ; 
whatever  is  rested  is  more  by  tlie  will  of  the 
individual;  a.  r\mn  foumls  his  reasoning  upon 
some  unequivocal  fact ;  he  rests  bis  assertion 
upon  mere  hearsay.  "Xo  jound,  grouiul,  and 
rest  have  always  an  immediate  reference  to  the 
thing  that  supports  ;  to  huild  has  an  especial 
reference  to  that  which  is  supported,  to  the 
superstructure  that  is  raised."  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  diff"erence  between  to  four.Z  2nd 
to  institute,  see  Institute. 

f oun-da'-tion,  *  foiin-da-ci-oun,  s.    [Fr. 

fondation,  from  Lat.  fundatio,  from  fundo  = 
to  found;    Sp.  fundacion;    Port,  fundaqao : 
Ital.  fond/xzione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  founding,  fixing,  or  beginning 
to  build. 

"He  began  the  foundacioun  of  the  tour  of  Baby- 
loyue." — MauJidevitle,  223. 

2.  The  basis  of  a  building ;  the  solid  ground 
on  which  a  structure  rests. 

"  That  is  the  way  to  make  the  city  flat, 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation. 
To  bui-y  all."        Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

3.  That  part  of  a  structure  which  is  below 
the  surface  o£  the  ground. 

4.  The  act  of  establishing,  originating,  or 
founding;  establishment. 

"  That  was  the  foundacioun  of  here  ordre." — Mauiv- 
deville,  p.  88. 

5.  The  principles,  basis,  or  grounds  on  which 
anything  stands,  rests,  or  is  supported. 

"Having  laid  down  as  my  foundation,  that  the 
Scripttire  is  a  rule  that  in  all  things  needful  to  salva- 
tion, is  clear,  sufficient,  aud  ordained  by  God  AIniiglity 
for  that  puriioae.' — I^ryden  :  lieligio  Laici.    (Pref.) 

6.  The  grounds  or  reasons  on  which  an 
opinion,  notion,  or  belief  is  founded. 

"[I]  can  never  prevail  on  myself  to  make  complaints 
which  have  no  cause,  in  order  to  raise  hopes  which 
ha,v%  no  foundation." — Burke:  Observations  on  a  late 
State  of  the  Nation- 

7.  A  donation,  legacy,  or  revenue  appro- 
priated to  endow  an  institution,  and  consti- 
tuting a  permanent  fund  for  its  support ;  an 
endowment. 

"  He  had  an  opportunity  of  going  to  school  on  a 
fowndat  io  n . " — Sw  ift, 

8.  That  which  is  founded,  instituted,  or  en- 
dowed ;  an  institution  founded  or  sux>ported 
by  an  endowment. 

II.  Hat-making :  Tlie  body  of  a  hat  or 
bonnet,  of  wool  or  inferior  fur,  upon  which 
the  napping  of  superior  fur  is  laid  and 
united  at  the  battery. 

■ff  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  foun- 
dation, ground,  and  basis:  "  A  report  is  said 
to  be  without  any  foundation,  which  has 
taken  its  rise  in  mere  conjecture,  or  in  some 
arbitrary  cause  independent  of  all  fact ;  a 
man's  suspicion  is  said  to  be  without  ground, 
which  is  not  supported  by  the  shadow  of  ex- 
ternal evidence  :  ttnfouiuled  clamours  are  fre- 
quently raised  against  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment ;  groundless  jealousies  frequently  arise 
,  between  families,  to  disturb  the  harmony  of 
their  intercourse.  Foundation  and  basis  may 
be  compared  with  eacli  other,  either  in  the 
proper  or  in  the  improper  significations  :  both 
foundation  and  basis  are  the  lowest  parts 
of  any  structure  ;  but  the  former  lies  under 
ground,  the  latter  stands  above  :  the  foun- 
dation supports  some  large  and  artificially 
erected  pile  ;  the  basis  supports  a  simple 
pillar :  hence  we  speak  of  the  foundation  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  base  or  basis  of  the  Monu- 
ment."   (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

foiindation-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  which  keeps 
a  bed-plate— of  an  engine,  for  instance— down 
to  its  substructure. 

foundation-muslin,  s. 

Fabric  :  An  open- w uric ed,  gummed  fabric, 
used  for  stifi'ening  dresses  and  bonnets. 

foundation-pile,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng.  :  A  pile  driven  into  soft  or 
treacherous  ground  to  form,  with  others,  an 
unyielding  basis  for  a  structure. 

foundation-sacrifice,  £, 

Covip.  Mythol.  :  A  sacrifice  common  to 
races  of  low  culture,  who  sought  to  render 
buildings  firm  and  stable  by  drenching  the 
foundation-stones  with  blood,  by  burying  a 
human  victim  beneath  them,  or  by  immuring 
some  unfortunate  wretch  in  the  stmcture  it- 
self. Tradition  asserts  that  such  sacrifices  were 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  od  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  k'w. 


foundation — fountain 
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practised  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  some  form  or 
other,  at  the  castle  of  Liebenstein  in  Thuringia , 
at  the  walls  of  Copenhagen,  and  at  Seutaii, 
and  Tylor  states  that  so  late  as  1843,  when 
a  new  bridge  was  built  at  Halle,  a  notion 
was  abroad  among  people  that  a  cliild  was 
wanted  to  be  built  into  the  foundations.  Tlie 
idea  underlying  these  sacrifices  was  the  pro- 
pitiation of  evil  spirits,  or  an  endeavour  to 
render  them,  in  some  sort,  guardians  of  the 
structure.  Hugh  Miller  (in  his  My  Schools  and 
SclioolTnasters,  en.  xi.),  relates  a  conversation  he 
had  with  a  herd-boy  on  the  subject  of  ghosts. 
The  boy  said  :  "  It's  the  spirit  of  the  man  who 
was  killed  on  the  foundation-stone,  just  after 
it  was  laid,  and  then  built  into  the  wa'  by  the 
masons,  that  he  might  keep  the  castle  by  com- 
ing back  again  ;  and  they're  saying  that  a'  the 
verra  oidd  houses  in  the  kintra  had  murdered 
men  builded  intil  them  in  that  way,  and  that 
they  have  a'  o'  them  their  bogle."  The  buc- 
caneers of  the  Spanish  Main  are  said  to  have 
killed  and  buried  a  negro  or  a  Spaniard  with 
their  treasures,  that  his  spirit  might  haunt  the 
spot  and  drive  away  intruders.  In  this  case, 
of  course,  the  dominant  idea  was  tiiat  of  guar- 
dianship. There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to 
some  such  rite  in  the  book  of  Joshua:  "He 
shall  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his  firstborn, 
and  in  his  youngest  sou  shall  he  set  up  the 
jiates  of  it"  (vi.  26).  The  custom  still  lingers 
in  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  in 
Polynesia  and  Borneo. 

"More  culfcured  nations  of  Southern  Asia  have 
can'ied  on  into  modem  a^e8  the  rite  of /oundafion- 
aacrifice."—Tt/lor :  Primitive  Culture,  i.  97. 

foundation- plate,  s. 

1.  Bookbind. :  The  baseplate  on  which  orna- 
ments are  arranged  iu  the  stamping  or  em- 
bossing press. 

2.  Steam-eng. :  The  bed-plate  of  a  steam- 
engine. 

foondation-scbool,  s.  A  school  sup- 
ported by  an  endowment ;  an  endowed  school. 

foundation-stone,  s. 

1.  A  stone  in  a  public  building  laid  publicly 
with  ceremony  :  it  is  not  necessarily  any  part 
of  the  foundation. 

2.  The  foundations. 

"  My  castles  are  my  king's  alone, 
From  turret  to  /ottrtdation- stone." 

Scott ;  Marmion,  vi.  13. 

"  foun-da'-tion,  v.t.  [Foundation,  s.]  To 
found,  to  settle,  to  ground. 

"  He  i^nt  foundations  not  himself  with  the  arts." — 
Feliham :  Jiesolecs. 

££&n-da'-tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  foundation ;  -er.) 
One  who  derives  support  from  the  foundation 
or  endowment  of  a  college  or  school. 

foun-da'-tion-less,  a.  [Eng.  foundation; 
-less.]    Without  foundation ;  baseless. 

foiin'-der  (1),  s.  [Eng.  found  (1) ;  -er.]  One 
who  casts  metal  in  various  fonns ;  principally 
used  in  composition,  as,  a  hell-fomider,  a  type- 
founder,  &c. 

founders*  cleansing -miU,  s.  A  tum- 
bling-box  in  whicli  small  castings  are  cleansed 
from  adhering  sand.  In  a  similar  box  articles 
may  be  polished  or  rounded  by  mutual  attri- 
tion, assisted,  if  need  be,  by  an  abradant,  as 
sand  or  emery. 

founders'-dust,  s.  Charcoal  powder  and 
coal  and  coke  dust,  ground  fine,  and  sifted  for 
casting  purposes. 

founders-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  used  in  pre- 
paring the  cores  for  loam-moulding,  such  as 
those  for  iron  pipes.  A  central  spindle,  being 
prepared,  is  placed  on  centres  or  on  V's,  and 
the  clay  loam  covering  is  plastered  on  and 
regulated  by  a  templet  or  pattern. 

founders'-sand,  s.  A  species  of  sand 
used  for  making  founding-moulds. 

foun'-der  (2),  *  foun-dour,  *  fown-der, 

s.    [Eng.  found  (2)  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  founds  or  lays  the  foundation 
of ;  a  builder ;  an  erecter. 

"  01  famoufl  cities  we  the  founders  know." 

Waller :  On  St.  James's  Park.  9. 

2.  One  from  whom  anything  has  its  original 
or  beginning ;  an  author. 

"Marchol  theyr/ounder,  patron,  and  precident." 
Lydgate :  Minor  Poems,  p.  164, 

3.  One  who  endows  or  establishes  a  perma- 
nent fund  for  the  support  of  an  institution. 

"This  hath  beeu  experimentally  proved  by  the  ho- 
nourable/ounder  of  this  lecture  in  his  treatise  of  the 
air."— Be««etf  .■  Soffle  Lectures. 


founders'-shares,  $.  pi.  Sliares  issued 
to  the  founders  of  (or  vendors  to)  a  public 
company,  as  a  part  of  the  consideration  for 
the  business,  or  concession,  &c.,  taken  over, 
and  not  forming  a  partof  the  ordinary  capital! 
As  a  rule,  such  shares  only  participate  in 
profits  after  the  payment  of  a  fixed  minimum 
dividend  on  paid-up  capital. 

foiin'-der  (3),  s.    [Founder,  v.] 

Farriery : 

1.  A  lameness  occasioned  by  inflammation 
in  the  foot  of  a  horse. 

2.  An  inflammatory  fever  of  the  body,  or 
acute  rheumatism. 

foiin-der,  v.i.  &  t.     [0.  Fr.  fondrer,  afondrer, 
from  fond  =  a  bottom  ;  Lat.  fundus.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  fall. 

"  For  which  his  horse  for  fe«jre  gan  to  turne, 
And  leep  aayde,  aiid  foundred  as  he  leep." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,688. 

2.  To  sink  to  the  bottom  ;  to  be  filled  with 
water  and  sink  ;  said  of  ships. 

3.  To  lie  over,  to  wallow  in  the  sea. 

"  The  ship  no  longer  foundering  by  the  lee. 
Bears  on  her  side  th'  invasiouB  of  the  sea," 

Falconer  :  Shipwreck,  lii. 

*  3.  To  fail ;  to  miscarry, 

"All  his  tiickefounder." 

Shakesp. :  Eenry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

*  4.  To  trip  ;  to  fall  lame. 

B.  Transitive : 

Farr.  :  To  cause  internal  inflammation  and 
soreness  in  the  feet  of  a  horse,  so  as  to  lame 
or  disable  him. 

"  I  have  foundered  nine-score  and  odd  posts," — 
STiakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  3. 

foiin-dered,    a.       [Eng.   fo^inder,   v.  ;    -ed.] 
Lamed,  disabled ;  suffering  from  a  founder. 

"  spare  the  poor  jade  :  he's  foundered." 

Jlassinger  :  The  Bondsman,  lii.  3. 

^  fo^n'-der-ess  (1),  s.     [Eng.  founder  (1),  s.  ; 
-ess.]    A  female  founder,  or  caster  of  metals. 
"The  great  bell  of  my  heart  is  cracked,  and  never 


*  foiin'-der-ess  (2),  s.    [Foundress.] 

*  f6^n'-der-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  founder  (3),  s.  ; 
-ous.] 

1.  Lit. :  Causing  or  likely  to  cause  to  founder 
or  go  lame. 

2.  Fig.  :  Likely  to  trip  one  up ;  puzzling ; 
perplexing. 

"I  have  travelled  though  the  negociation,  and  a  and 
founderous  road  it  is."— Burke :  Regicide  Peace,  let  S. 

*  foiin'-der-^,  s.    [Foundry.] 

fdiind'-ing,  pr.  par. ,  a.,  &  s. 

A,  Aspr.  par. :  [Found  (1),  v.] 

B,  As  adj. :  Often  in  composition,  as  type- 
fo^inding,  hell -founding. 

C,  As  suhst. :  The  act  or  operation  of  smelt- 
ing ores,  and  of  smelting  and  casting  metals. 

tSvOiA'-tmg,  *  found-el-yng,  *  found- 
lyng,  s.  [Eng.  found,  pa.  par,  of  find ;  dim. 
sufF,  -ling,]  A  child  deserted  or  exposed  to 
chance,  or  found  without  father  or  mother. 

foundling-hospital,  s.  A  hospital  or 
charitable  institution  where  deserted  children 
ax'C  taken  in  and  reared. 

^  The  Foundling  Hospital  in  London  was 
opened  in  1756. 

*  fo^nd'-ment,  s.  [FT.foiidement.]  A  founda- 
tion.    [Fundament.] 

foiin' -  dress,  ^foun-der-ess,  s.  [Eng. 
founder;  -ess.]  A  female  founder;  a  woman 
who  founds,  builds,  or  endows. 

"  The  foundress  of  the  Babylonian  wall." 

Tennyson :  JTic  Priruiess,  ii.  66. 

foiin'-dry,  *foun-der-y,  *  foun-der-ie, 

s.     [Eng.  found  ;  -er  ;  -y.] 

*1.  The  act  or  art  of  founding  or  casting 
metals. 

"  That  the  art  of  found-erie  or  casting  metals  for 
Images  hath  been  ^'e^y  antique,  practised  also  and  pro- 
fessed in  Italie  as  well  as  in  other  countries  time  out 
of  mind."-/".  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxiv.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  A  building  arranged  and  fitted  for  found- 
ing or  casting  metals. 

"  His  eyes  having  suffered  by  working  in  the  foun- 
derjf,  he  grew  blind  in  1550,  and  died  soon  after." — 
Walpole  :  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 


foundry-crane,  s.  A  crane  used  to  lift 
and  transport  moulds,  flasks,  castings,  &c.,  in 
a  foundry.  Also  known  as  a  moulding-crane, 
from  its  being  used  for  lifting  into  and  out  of 
position  the  drags  of  moulds,  cores,  &c,,  in 
lieavy  casting,  loam-work,  and  pit-ca»uiiig. 
[Crane.] 

foiint  (1),  s.     [Font  (2).] 

Print. :  A  font  or  assortment  of  printer's 
type. 

fo^t  (2),  s.  [0.  Fr.  funt,  font,  from  Lat.  fons 
(genit.  fontis)  =  a  spring.]  A  spring,  a  foun- 
tain, a  well. 

fo^n'-tain,  *foun-taine,  s.     [O.  Fr.  fun- 
kii)u;'Fr.  fontaine,  from  Low  J^at.  fontatm, 
from  Lat.  ferns  (genit.  fontis)  =  a  fountain,  a 
spring;  Sp.  &  Ital.  fontana.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  well ;  a  spring  or  natural  source  of 
water,  spouting  or  flowing. 

"  Fast  by  a  brook,  orfowitain's  murmuring  wave. 
Beattie .'  Minstrel,  ii. 

(2)  The  head  or  source  of  a  river  or  stream. 
"  All  actions  of  your  grace  are  of  a  piece,  as  waters. 

keep  the  tenor  of  their  fountains."— Dryden. 

(3)  An  artificial  jet  of  water ;  also  the  struc- 
ture in  which  such  a  jet  is  produced  ;  a  basin 
or  otlier  receptacle  kept  supplied  with  water 
for  drinking  or  ornamental  purposes. 

"  As  spouts  Si.  fountain  in  the  court 

Of  some  rich  Capuau's  hall." 
Macaulay:  Battle  of  the  Lake  Hcgillus,  xxx, 

(4)  An  upper  reservoir  chamber  to  contain  a 
liquid  and  supply  a  wick,  a  dip-hole,  a  trough, 
&c.  :  as  in  the  oil-chamber  of  an  Argand  lamp, 
the  reservoir  of  an  inkstand,  a  drinking-glass 
in  a  bird-cage,  &c. 

(5)  The  ink-reservoir  in  a  printing-press. 

(6)  The  supply- chamber  in  a  reservoir-pen. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  origin  or  source. 

"  Come,  to  the  beaming  God  your  hearta  unfold  I 
Draw  from  iis  fountain  life  I " 

Thomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii  48. 

(2)  The  first  cause  or  principle. 

II.  Her.  :  A  circle  called  a  roundle,  divided 
into  six  spaces  by  waved  lines  across  the 
shield,  and  tinctured  argent  and  azure. 

^  (1)  Fountain  in  vacv/) : 

Mach. ;  A  flask  containing  water  and  air. 
The  neck  is  closed  by  a  cork,  through  which 
passes  a  tube,  dipping  in  the  liquid.  The 
flask  being  put  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  flask 
makes  a  jet  of  water  issue  from  the  top  of  the 
tube.    (Ganot.) 

(2)  Fountain  of  youth : 

Mythol.  .*  A  fountain,  by  bathing  in  which,  or, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Hindoos,  even  by  seeing 
it,  one  can  become  young  again.  (Tylor : 
Early  Hist.  Mankind  (1866),  352-5.) 

(3)  Hero's  fountain :  An  artificial  fountain  of 
water,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  air. 

(4)  Intermittent  fountain  :  [Intermittent], 
1[  Obvious    compounds  :     Fountain  -  flood, 

fountain  -foam,    fountain-jet,    fountain  -  side, 
fountain-urn,  he. 

fountain-fishes,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  order 
of  Coelenterata  called  Ctenophora.  The  refer- 
ence is  to  the  currents  which  their  ciliee  pro- 
duce. They  are  not  fishes,  but  akin  to  Actinia, 
(fee.    Example,  Beroe. 

fountain-head,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  A  source  or  spring ;  the  head  or 
source  of  a  river,  &c. 

"  The  murmur  of  the  fountain-head." 

Tennyson:  Tioo  Voices,  216. 

2.  Fig. :  The  primary  source  ;  the  origin ; 
the  original. 

"We  have  this  detail  from  the  fotintain-Jiead,  from 
the  persona  themselves."— Pafe^/;  Evidences,  vol.  ii., 
ch.  viii. 

fountain  -  inkstand,  s.  An  inkstand 
which  has  a  continual  supply  of  ink  from  an 
elevated  fountain,  or  which  has  an  elastic 
diaphragm  by  which  the  dip-cup  may  be  sup- 
plied or  emptied. 

fountain-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  witli  an  ele- 
vated reservoir  for  supply,  as  in  most  forms 
of  the  Argand,  the  student's  lamp,  for  in- 
stance. 


bSil,  "bS^i  po^t,  j^^l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  5hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  3Cenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f. 
-  cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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fountain-pen,  s,  A  pen  which  has  an 
ink -reservoir  for  the  supply  of  the  pen. 

fountain-pump.  s. 

1.  A  pump  in  which  a  stream  with  a  natural 
head  is  led  through  a  stock  and  nozzle,  and 
thus  bears  the  appearance  of  a  pump,  though 
perennial. 

,  2.  A  pump  in  which  a  packed  piston  is  re- 
placed by  a  plunger,  with  a  leathern  annular 
disc  or  diaphra^n. 

fountain-sprite,  s.  A  sprite  or  fairy 
haunting  fountains. 

"  This  glwas  of  flashing  crystal  taH 
Gave  to  my  sires  the  fountain-sprite." 

Longfellow :  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

fountain-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Deodar  {Cedriis 
Deodara).  The  reference  is  to  the  quantity  of 
turpentine  which  it  furnishes.    [Deodar.] 

*f6^n'-tain-eer,  *foun-tain-ere,s.  [Eng. 
fountain;  -eer.]  The  manager,  director,  or 
contriver  of  a  fountain. 

**  A  basilisc  o(  copper,  which,  managed  by  the  foun- 
tainere,  casta  water  near  60  feet  high.  '—Evelyn  : 
Diary  (Feb.  27, 1644). 

''* foiin'-tain-leSS,  a.  [Eng.  fountain;  -less.'] 
Without'  fountains ;  having  no  fountain  or 
spring. 

"  Here  and  there  was  room 
For  barren  desert,  fountainless  and  dry." 

Milton  :  P.  li.,  lit.  264. 

* fi^^n'-tain-let.  s.  [Eng.  fountain;  dimin. 
auff.  -let^    A  little  fountain. 

"  In  the  aforesaid  vill^e  there  be  tvo  fountainlets." 
— Fuller  :  Worthiet ;  Huntingdon,  i.  468. 

•fi5ant'-fal,a.  I'Eag.  fount ;  ■fu^l)■^  Full  of 
fountains  or  springs. 

"  Go  wait  the  Thunderer's  will,  Saturnia  cried, 
On  yon  tall  summit  of  thefountfui  Ide." 

Pope  :  Eomer  ;  Iliad  xv.  165. 

^fbupe,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  drive  or 
force  with  violence. 

"  We  pronounce,  by  the  confession  of  strangers,  as 
smoothly  and  inoderately  a&  any  of  the  northern  ua- 
'  tious,  wno  foupe  their  words  out  of  the  throat  with 
fat  and  lull  spirits."— CaTndeTi ;  Remains. 

f du-qui-er'-a  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Named  after 
Dr.  P.  E.  Fouqnifere,  professor  of  medicine,  in 
Paris.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Fou- 
quierese  (q.v.).  Fouquiera  formosa  is  a  showy 
shrub  from  liexico,  sometimes  cultivated  in 
green-houses. 

*f6u-qiu-er-a'-5e-se  (qu  as  k),  s.pl. 
[Mod.  Lat.  fouquiera,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -acecB.] 

Bot. :  An  obsolete  order  of  Polypetalous 
Exogens,  placed  by  Lindley,  in  his  Natural 
System  of  Botany,  in  the  Euphorbial  Alliance. 
In  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  the  order  disap- 
pears. It  is  now  reduced  to  a  tribe  of  Tamar- 
Iscacese.     [Fouquiere^  ] 

f&u-qui-er'-e-se  (qu  as  k).  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
fouquiera,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -em.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  TamariscaceEe,  distin- 
guished by  having  large  petals  united  into  a 
tubular  corolla.  Sepals,  five  ;  petals,  live ; 
stameus,  ten  or  twelve  :  style  trifid ;  ovary 
superior  sessile ;  ovules  numerous ;  carpels 
five-  cornered,  three-celled,  three-valved.  [Fou- 
quiera, FOUQUIERACE^.] 

tour,  *feour,  *few-er,  *feow-ere,  *  few- 
er, *  fowre,  a.  &  s.  [A.S. /edwer ;  cogn.  with 
O.  S.  Jiwar,  Jiuwar,  fior  ;  Dut.  vier  ;  O.  Fris. 
Jiower,  fbuwer,  fior  ;  Icel  fjorir  ;  Dan.  frie  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  fior;  Ger.  vier;  Sw.  fyra ;  Goth. 
fid/wor;  Lat.  quatuor ;  Gr.  Terrapes,  reVo-apes 
(tettares,  tessares)  ;  Wei.  pedwar  ;  Gael,  ceithir  ; 
Russ.  chetvero;  Sansc.  cTietvar,  chatur;  Pali 
chattdrd.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Twice  two  ;  amounting  to  the 
sum  of  two  and  two. 

"There  were  feower  kinges."       Layamon,  it,  219. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  sum  of  two  and  two ;  the  number 
consisting  of  twice  two. 

2.  A  symbol  expressing  the  sum  of  twice 
two  :  as,  4  or  iv. 

II.  Boat.  :  A  four-oared  boat ;  the  crew  of  a 

four-oared  boat. 
Tf  To  be,  go,  or  run  on  all  fours  : 
1.  Lit. :  To  be,  walk,  or  crawl  on  the  hands 

and  feet,  or  the  hands  and  knees. 


2.  Fig. :  To  agree  exactly  ;  to  be  consistent 
in  every  particular. 

four  -  cornered,  *  foure  -  comerde, 
*  foure-comeryd,  *  four-cornerde,  a. 

Havmg  four  coiners  or  angles.  * 

"  open  the  foure-cornerde  sheete  as  did  Peter."— 
Bale:  Image,  pt.  iii. 

four-comers,  s.  pi 

Law  :  All  that  is  within  a  document  itself. 
The  phrase  comes  down  from  the  time  wlien 
law  documents  were  iu  one  roll,  and  not  in 
successive  folios. 

four-edged,  a.  Having  four  edges  or 
sides. 

four-handed,  i*.  Having  four  hands ; 
quadrumanous. 

four-horse,  a.  Drawn  by  four  horses : 
as,  a  four-horse  coach. 

four-in-hand,  a.,  adv.,  &  s. 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Drawn  by  foiir  horses,  and  driven  by  one 
person  :  as,  a.  four-in-hand  coach. 

2,  Pertaining  to  the  driving  of  four-in-hands : 
as,  the  Four-hi-hand  Club.  The  Loudon  club 
so  called  was  founded  in  a.d,  1815. 

B,  As  adv. :  With  four  horses  attached  to  a 
vehicle,  and  driven  by  one  driver  :  as,  He  was 
driving  four-in-hand. 

C,  As  subst. :  A  vehicle  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  driven  by  one  driver, 

"  A8  quaint  a.  four-in-hand 
Aa  you  shall  see." 

Tennyson  :  Walking  to  the  Mail. 

four-leaved,  a.    Having  four  leaves. 

"The  inarvelloua  powers  ot  four-leaved  clover  and 
horae-shoes. "         Longfellow  :  Evayigeline,  t  8. 

Four-leaved  grass : 

Bot. :  (1)  Paris  quadrifolia,  (2)  A  four-leaved 
variety  of  Trifolium,  repens.  (Britten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

Four-leaved  shamrock  :  A  shamrock  which 
has  four  "leaves,"  i.e.,  leaflets.  Probably  it  is 
the  "four-leaved"  variety  of  Trifolium  repens. 
IFour-leaved-grass  (2).]  It  is  supposed  by  the 
superstitious  to  bestow  magic  power  on  its 
finder. 
■ '  I'll  seek  a./our-leaved  shamrock  in  all  the  fairy  dells." 
Lover :  Four-leaved  Shamrock. 

four-legged,  a.  Having  four  legs  ;  quad- 
ruped. 

"  From  two-legged  and  ftaio.  four-legged  toss." 

Butler  :  Miidibras,  pt.  i.,  c.  i. 

four-nooked«*  feower-noked,*  four- 

noked,  *  four-neukit,  a.  Having  four 
comers  or  angles.    (Layamon,  ii.  500.) 

four-o'clock,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  hour  so  named. 

2.  Bot. : '  Mirabilis  dichotoma.  So  called  in 
the  West  Indies,  where  it  grows,  because  the 
flowers  open  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

"  Here  also,  iu  summer,  various  brilliant  annuals, 
such  as  marigolds,  iwtunias,  four-o' clocks,  found  an 
indiilgent  comer." — H.  B.  Stowe:  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
ch.  iv. 
'  Four-o'clock  flower:  The  same  as  FouB- 
o'OLOCK,  2  (q.v.). 

four  -  post,  a.  Having  four  posts  or 
pillars  ;  as,  a /owr-posi  bedstead. 

four-poster,  s.  A  large  bedstead  having 
four  posts  or  pillars  for  the  curtains. 

"  1  was  always  used  to  a  four-poster  afore  I  came 
here."— Dickens :  Pickwick,  ch.  xliv. 

four-tailed,  a.  Having  four  tails  or  pro- 
jecting portions. 

Four-tailed  bandage  : 

Surg. :  A  bandage  for  the  forehead,  face,  and 
jaws,    (Ogilvie,  old  ed.) 

four-thieves,  s.  pi. 

Four-thieves'  vinegar  :  A  preparation  from 
RosTnarinu^  officinalis.    (Paxkm.) 

four-way  cock,  four-way  valve,  s. 

A  cock  or  valve  having  two  separate  passages 
in  the  plug,  and  communicating  with  four 
pipes.     It  was  the  invention  of  James  Watt. 

four-wheeled,  o.    [Fourwheeled.] 

four-wheeler,  s.  A  carriage,  coach,  or 
vehicle  having  four  wheels ;  a  four-wheeled 
cab. 

"  Having  sent  on  all  their  lugEa^e  by  a  respectable 
old  four-teheeler."— Black:  Princesi  nf  Thiile,  ch.  x. 


*f&urb,  v.(.   [FouRB,  s.]  To  cheat,  to  swindk, 
to  deceive. 

"Those  who  fourbed  others  become 'dmres  to  their 
own  contrivances.  "—ffeneieTJian  Instructed,  p.  370. 

*f6urb,   *  f durbe,   s.     [Fr.]     A  cheat;  a 
swindler  ;  a  tricky  fellow. 

"  Thou  art  a  false  impostor,  and  a.fourbe." 

Denhatti:  Passion  of  Dido  for  jEneaa. 

*  f  Aurb'-er-j^,  s.     [Fr.  fourberie.]    A  cheat  ; 
a  deception  ;  a  swindle. 

"You  have  unmasked  the  fou/rbery."— Gentleman 
Instructed,  p.  373, 

four'-cd.nt,  «.     [Eng.  four,  and  cant] 
Naut. :  A  rope  of  four  strands. 

*  f  dur9hed,  a.     [Fr.  fourche.]    Forked. 

"The  raven  .  ■  .  sat  on  the /owrcfted  tre." 

Tristram,  L  46. 

f6ur-9hee',  f 6ur'-9lu,  a.     [Fr.  fourche  = 
forked.] 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied 
to  a  cross  forked  at  the 
ends. 


four-^hette',  s     [Fr.  =  a 
fork.] 

1,  Anatomy : 

(1)  Human:    A     slight 
transverse  fold  (frenulum 
pudendi)  within  the  poste-        Fourchee. 
rior  commissure,   connect- 
ing the  labia  majora  of  the  vulva.     It  is  fre- 
quently torn  in  the  first  parturition. 

(2)  Compar. :  The  forked  bone,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  clavicles  in  m^ny  birds. 
[FuKcuLA,  Merrythought.] 

2,  Glove-making :  The  forked  piece  between 
two  adjacent  fingers  of  a  glove,  uniting  the 
portions  of  the  back  and  inside  of  the  finger, 
so  called  from  its  shape. 

3,  Surg. :  An  instrument  for  holding  up  the 
tongue  while  the  frsenum  is  being  cut. 

four9h-ing,  s.  [From  Norm.  Fr.  fou/rche  = 
to  delay,  to  put  off'.] 

Law  :  The  act  of  delaying  legal  proceedings, 
(Wharton,  &c.) 

four'-coursc,  ».  &  a.    [Eng.  four,  and  course.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Agric. :  A  rotation  by  which  the  same  croii 
recurs  at  intervals  of  four  years.  The  Nor- 
folk fourcourse  is  (1)  Wheat ;  (2)  Turnips ; 
(3)  Barley  or  Oats  ;  and  (4)  Clover.  This 
rotation  is  practised,  more  or  less,  in  every 
county,  wheat  and  mangels  on  the  heavier 
soils  taking  the  place  of  barley  and  turnips. 
(Crops  of  the  Farm.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

Agric.  :  Cultivated  on,  or  in  any  way  per- 
taining to,  the  rotation  described  under  A : 
as,  the  fourcourse  system. 

four-croy'-a  (oy  as  6i),  f6ur'-crse-a, 
fur'-cree-a,  fbur'-cree-a,  s.  [Named 
after  Fourcrby,  the  famous  French  chemist.] 

Bot. .  A  genus  of  Amaryllidacese,  tribe  Aga- 
vese.  The  species  are  found  in  America, 
Madagascar,  and  Australia.  Fourcroya  long- 
ceva  is  forty  feet  high,  its  inflorescence  thirty. 

f  6ur-drin'-i-er  (er  as  e),  s.  [For  etym.  see 
def.  of  compound.] 

fonrdrinier-machine,  s.  [See  def.]  A 
paper-making  machine,  the  first  to  make  a 
continuous  web.  It  was  invented  by  Louis 
Robert,  of  Essonne,  and  patented  by  him  iu 
France.  A  Mr.  Gamble  and  the  brothers 
Fourdrinier  improved  it.  The  machine  was 
perfected  by  others.  The  essential  features 
of  the  machine  are  :— (1)  A  stream  of  paper 
pulp  flowing  on  to  the  surface  of  an  endless, 
horizontal,  wire  web  ;  (2)  a  tremulous  motinn 
to  the  web  to  shake  out  the  water,  which  falls 
in  a  rain  beneath,  and  to,  felt  the  fibre  ;  (3)  a 
travelling  deckle  which  keeps  up  with  the 
motion  of  the  web,  and  forms  the  lateral  mar- 
gin of  the  paper  ;  (4)  a  porous  dandy  which 
presses  the  pulp  and  absorbs  some  of  the 
water  ;  (5)  a  couching  roller  to  take  up  tlie 
web ;  (6)  a  pressure  roller  to  abstract  mois- 
ture ;  and  (7)  drying,  sizing,  finishing,  measur- 
ing, and  cutting  devices. 

fdur'-flield,  a.     [Eng. /o«r-,  and^M.] 
Agric.  :  The  same  as  Fourcourse  (q.v.). 

"  Thefourfield  system  and  the  price  of  grain." 

Tennyson :  Hadley  Court,  33. 


fi,te,  fat,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pxue,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore.  wolf,  wo"'"   who,  son ;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  riile.  full :  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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four-fold,  *  four-fitld,  *  fowre-folde, 

a.  &  s.     [A.a.  fedwerfeald ;  0.  Fris.  fitiwer/ald; 
0.  H.  Ger.  Jtorfalt.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Four  times  told  ;  quadruple ; 
four  times  as  much  or  as  many, 

B.  As  subsL  :  A  quantity  four  times  as  much 
or  as  great. 

"  He  shall  restore  the  lamb  fourfold,  because  he  ha4 
no  pity."— 2  Hamael  xii.  6. 

fbur'-fold,  "y.i.  [Fourfold,  a.]  To  assess 
in  a  fourfold  ratio. 

f  our'-foot-ed,  *  foure-fot-ed,  *  foure- 
fot-ede,  *  fowre-fet-yd,  a.  [Eng.  four, 
and/ooied.]    Having  foLu  feet ;  quadruped. 

"  TS^four^otede  best  ferke  to  klUa  " 

Alexander  &  Dindimus,  299 

f6ur'-gon,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.'  A  tumbrel  or  am  munition- waggon. 
2.  A  French  baggage- vehicle. 

f  du'-Ji-er-igun,  s.  [Named  from  the  founder, 
Charles  Foiu-ier  (Def.)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ism.] 

Polit  Econ,  &  Hist. :  A  system  partly  of  co- 
operation, partly  of  socialism,  advocated,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  carried  out,  by  Charles 
Fourier,  a  Frenchman,  borrfltat  Besangon, 
April  7,  1772.  He  was  for  some  considerable 
'  time  in  a  merchant's  otfice,  and  was  at  a  sus- 
ceptible age  when  the  ferment  produced  by 
the  first  French  Revolution,  was  continually 
bringing  new  views  as  to  the  reorganization  of 
society  before  men's  minds.  A  benevolent 
man,  he  for  years  atteuipted  to  devise  a 
scheme  for  the  benefit  of  society,  and  in  a 
series  of  publications,'whic',h  both  the  reviewers 
and  the  public,  as  a  rule,  ignored,  made  known 
the  opinions  since  called  by  his  name.  He  was 
a  devout  but  liberal  Roman  Catholic,  and  a 
student  of  prophecy,  and  believed  that  he  was 
acting  in  conformity  with  scripture  principles 
in  proposing  his  scheme.  He  died  in  Paris  on 
Oct.  10,  1837,  in  his  tj6th  year,  too  early  to 
foresee  the  extent  to  which  his  views  on  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labour  were  destined 
ultimately  to  spread. 

Fourier's  scheme  was  that  what  he  called 
from  the  word  phalanx,  a  phalanstery,  consist- 
ing of  about  400  families,  or  1,800  persons, 
should  live  together,  combining  their  labour, 
upon  a  district  about  a  square  league  in 
extent.  The  buying  and  selling  transactions 
requisite  for  the  support  of  the  community, 
were  to  be  managed  by  a  single  person,  which 
would  save  a  multitude  of  peddling  opera- 
tions. If  any  brought  capital  into  the  con- 
cern, it  was  not  confiscated,  but  he  was  allowed 
interest  upon  it.  The  labour  being  carried  on 
in  common,  the  profits  were  apportioned  on 
the  following  system.  First  a  minimum  of 
mere  subsistence  money  was  assigned  to  every 
member  of  the  society,  including  those  inca- 
pable of  labour.  The  remainder  of  the  profits 
were  then  divided  in  proportions  agreed  on  be- 
forehand, to  remunerate  labour  and  talent,  and 
pay  interest  on  the  capital  received.  The 
profits  divided  thus  were  then  expended  by 
the  individual  recipients  as  they  pleased.  An 
effort  wa,s  made  about  1852  to  form  an  in- 
dustrial colony  on  Fourier's  plan,  but  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful. 

f  du'-ri-er-ist,  f  6u'-rf-er-ite,  s.  [For  first 
element,  see  Fourierism;  suff.  -ist,  -ite.]  An 
adherent  to  or  supporter  of  Fourierism  (q.v.). 

* f OurVlmg,  5.  [Eng.  four;  dimin.  suflf. 
•ling.}  One  of  four  children  born  at  the  same 
time 

*  fourm,  c.    [Form.] 

fdur'-neau  (eau  as  6),  s.    [Fr.] 

MU. :  The  chamber  of  a  mine  in  which  the 
powder  is  lodged. 

f&or'-ne-tite,  ;>.  [Named  after  Fournet,  who 
analysed  it.] 

Min.  :  A  doubtful  variety  of  Galenite. 
Fournet  declared  it  a  mixture  of  galenite  with 
copper  ore. 

f0Ur'-p6^LIld,  a.  [Eng.  four,  and  pound.] 
Weighing  four  pounds. 

f  6ur'-ptfSjld-er,  s.    [Eng.  fottr;  pound;  -er.] 

1.  A  loaf  weighing  four  pounds. 

2.  A  small  cannon  to  throw  a  shot  or  shell 
of  four  pounds  in  weight. 

f  6ur'-rier,  s.     [Fr.]    A  harbinger. 

four-score,  a.  &s.     [Eng. /our,  and.score.l[ 


A.  A6  adjective  :      ' 

1.  Amounting  in  number  to  four  times 
twenty ;  eighty. 

"  We  habbeth  ibeo  her /ouracore  yer." 

Se.  Brandan,  p,  14, 

2.  It  is  used  elliptically  for  fourscore,  or 
eighty  years  of  age. 

"  At  fourscore  he  retained  a  strong  relish  for  JTino- 
cent  pleaaurefi."— J/acaitiay ;  Slst.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  The  number  or  amount  of 
four  times  twenty. 

four'-some,  four-sum,  a.  [Eng.  four 
suff".  'soine  =  Mid.  Eng.  savie  =  together.]  A 
term  applied  to  anything  in  which  four  take 
part  together :  as,  a/oursome  reel.    (Scotch.) 

four -square,  *  fowre-square,  «.,  [Eng. 
four,  and  square.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Having  four  sides  and  angles  equal ; 
quadrangular  ;  square. 

"  The  temple  of  Bel  was  invironed  with  a  wall  car- 
ried foursquare,  of  great  height  and  beauty ;  and  on 
each  square  certain  brazen  gates  curiously  engraven," — 
Raleigk:  History. 

2.  Fig.  :  Presenting  an  unyielding  front  to 
all  opposition. 

*'  Fouraquare  to  all  the  winds  that  blew." 

Tennyson  :  Ods  on  WeUington,  39. 

f bur-teen',  *  feow-er-tene,  '^  four-tene, 

a.  &  s.  [A.S.  feoweriyne,  fedwertme  ;  O.  Fris. 
fiuwertine;  O.  H.  Ger.  Jiorzehan;  Dut.  veertien; 
Goth,  fldvortaikun  ;  Icel.  fjortdn  ;  Sw.  fjorton; 
Dan.  ^orten ;  Gev.  vierzehn.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Amounting  in  number  to  four 
and  ten,  or  twice  seven. 

"  I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale."— 
Shakesp. :  Tamiiig  of  the,Shrew,  ii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  amounting  to  four  and  ten, 
or  twice  seven. 

2.  A  symbol  used  to  denote  such  a  number : 
as,  14  or  xiv. 

four-teenth',   a.  &  s.      [A.S.  fedwerteodlia ; 

O.  Fris.  Jiuwertinda ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vierzehende; 
'     Dut.  veertiende;  Icel.  Jjortdndi;  ^wf.fjortonde; 

Da.n.  fjortende  ;  Ger.  vierzehnte.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1,  The  ordinal  of  fourteen, 

2.  Being  one  of  fourteen  equal  parts  into 
which  a  whole  is  divided. 

B.  .4s  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  fourteen  equal  parts 
into  which  a  whole  is  divided  ;  the  quotient 
of  one  divided  by  fourteen. 

2.  Music :  The  octave  of  the  seventeenth, 
a  distance  comprehending  thirteen  diatonic 
intervals. 

fourth,  *ferd,  ""feorthe,  *ferth,  *ferthe, 

*  fierth.  *  forthe,  ^  fourthe,  *  ffurthe, 

*  fowrthe,  a.  &s.  [A.S.  feordha;  O.  H.  Ger. 
flordo ;  M.  H.  Ger.  &  Dut.  vierde ;  Icel.  Jj6rdhi; 
Sw.  &  Dan,  jjerde ;  Ger.  vierte.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  The  ordinal  of  four  ;  the  next  after  the 
third. 

2.  Being  one  of  four  equal  parts  into  which 
a  whole  is  divided. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  of  four  equal  parts  into 
which  a  whole  is  divided  :  the  quotient  of  one 
divided  by  four  ;  a  quarter. 

2.  Music :  An  interval  of  four  notes,  com- 
prising two  whole  tones  and  a  semitone.  A 
diminished  fourth  comprises  one  whole  tone 
and  two  semitones. 

fourth-rate,  ;>'. 

Naut. :  Formetly  a  50  to  70  gun  vessel,  now 
a  gunboat  carrying  from  1  to  4  guns. 

fburth'-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  fourth;  -ly.]  In  the 
fourki  place. 

fbur'-wheeled^  a.     [Bng.four,  and  wheeled.] 
Having  or  running  upon  four  wheels. 
"  Scarce  twenty  foiMtofieeled  cars,  compact  and  strong, 
The  massy  loiad  could  bear,  and  roU  along." 

Pope  :  Odyisey,  ix.  2B6. 
fOUSe,^.      [F003.] 

f6u'-§(el,  s.    [Fusel.] 

fousel-oil,  s.    [FnsEL-oiL.] 

*  f ou'-ter,  s.  [Ft.  foutu.]  A  mean,  despic- 
able fellow.   [FouTY.] 

*f ou'-ter,  v.t.  &  i.     [FouTER,  s.]    To  bungle. 


fduth,  *fowth,  5.  [Scotch  /ou  =  full,  and 
suff,  -th.]    Plenty,  enough. 

"He  has  afouih  o'  auld  nick  nackets." 

Bums  :  Capt.  Grose's  Peregrinations. 

,f6uth'-y,  fowth-y,  a.  [Eng.  fouth;  -y.] 
Having  the  appearance  of  fulness ;  a  term 
applied  to  cattle  that  are  gross  in  shape,  or 
have  their  bellies  filled  with  food. 

f  6u'-ti-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fouty;  -ly.]  In  a  mean, 
base,  disgraceful,  or  obscene  manner. 

f6u'-ti-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fouty ;  -ness.]  Mean- 
ness, baseness,  obscenity. 

*  f  ou'-tra,  s.  [FouTER.  ]  A  fig  ;  a  fico ;  a 
word  of  contempt. 

"  Afoutra  for  the  world,  and  worldlings  base." 

SJiakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  T.  8. 

f  6u'-ty,  a.  [0.  Fr.  foutu,  pa.  par.  of /ouire=to 
lecher.]  Mean,  base,  disgraceful,  despicable, 
obscene. 

f  o'-ve-a  (pi  fo'-ve-ss),  s.    [Lat.,  =  a  small 
pit.     A  euphonic  form  for /odea,  from  fod,  the 
root  of  fodio  =  to  dig.  ] 
ATiatomy : 

1,  Sing. :  Various  small  pits,  holes,  or  de- 
pressions. Thus  there  is  a  Fovea  anterior 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  a  Fovea  ov  fossa  ovalis 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  between  the 
auricles  of  the  heart,  and  a  Fovea  cent^ulis  in 
the  middle  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye-ball, 
where  the  retina  is  so  thin  as  to  look  as  if 
a  hole  existed  in  it. 

2.  PI.  :  There  are  Foveas  glandulares  in  the 
parietal  bones  of  most  skulls,  especially  in 
those  of  old  persons.    (Quain.) 

f  6-ve-ate,  a.     [Lat.  fove(a)  =  a  pit ;  -ate.  \ 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  Foveolate  (q.v.). 

fd'-ve-6-late,  fo'-ve-o-lat-ed,  a.  [Low 
Lat.  foveola  =  a  little  pit ;  -ate,  -ated.] 

Bot. :  Having  little  pits  or  depressions ; 
pitted.     (Figuier.) 

fo'-ve-ole,   a.      [Low   Lat.  foveola  =  a   little 
pit.] 
Bot. :  The  perithecium  of  certain  fungals. 

f  d-vil'-la,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Lat.  fovea  =  to 
cherish, 'to  foster.] 

Bot.  :  A  mucilaginous  liquid  contained  in 
the  interior  of  the  pollen  grain,  and  the  imme- 
diate agent  in  fertilization.  It  descends 
through  the  poUen-tube  towards  the  ovule  or 
young  seed. 

fow,  «..    [Full.]    Full,  drunk. 

fow  (1),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  (See  extract.) 

"Fow,  an  iron  fork  of  two  appropriate  prongs.'in  a 
long,  slender,  smooth,  elastic  handle  or  pole,  for  throw- 
iug  up  the  sheaves  in  buUding  the  sheaves  in  a  corn- 
stack,  and  for  throwing  down  the  stack,"— OT.  Bvrv. 
Naims.    (Jamieson.) 

2.  A  mow  or  heap  of  corn  in  the  sheaves. 
fow  (2),  fows,  a.    [Foos.] 

*  fow-age,  s.    [Feuage.] 

*fow-are,  s.  [Icel.  fdgair.]  A  cleanser  or 
cleaner. 

"  Foware  or  clenaare  of  donge,  as  gongys  and  other 
like.    Fimariut,  obUtor." — Prompt.  Pant. 

*fowe,  *fow-en,  v.t.  [icel.  fdga,fcegja;Bw. 
feja;  Dan.  feie.]  To  cleanse  or  clean  out. 
[Fey.] 

"  For  to/owen  an  old  diche," 

Bevis  ofHamtoun,  p.  45. 

fow-er-tie,  s.    [Fourty.] 

fdrtrk,  s.    [Folk.]    Folk,  people.    (Scotch.) 

"  A  real  gentleman  for  sae  many  hundred  years,  and 
never  bunda  puir  fowh  afF  your  ^uud  as  if  they  were 
mad  tykea."  —Scott  :  Guy  JIannering,  ch.  lit. 

ftS^l.  *feosh-el.  *fogh-el,  *foghle, 
*  fug-el,    *fugh-el,    ^foul,    *fuel,   s. 

[A.S.  fugol;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vogel ;  Dan. 
fugl;  Icel.  fugl,fogl;  Sw.fagel;  Goth.  fugU); 
O.  H.  Ger.fugal;  Ger.  vogel.] 

*1,  A  bird.  (Frequently  used  unchanged 
in  the  plural.) 

"  Have  douunion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  the 
fowl  of  the  s.iT."— Genesis  i.  28. 

2.  A  domestic  cock  or  hen ;  a  barn-door 
fowl.  (Gallus  doinesticus.)  It  figures  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  and  must  have  been 
domesticated  at  a  remote  period  of  antiquity. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  its  original  stock 


b6il,  bo^;  poi^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hixi,  beuQh;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.  ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -  sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhiln.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  —  hel,  deL 
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was  Gallus  tarikivus,  the  jungle  fowl  of  Java, 
but  this  is  as  yet  far  from  being  proved.  Re- 
mains of  Gallus  domesticiui  have  been  found 
in  the  Cave-fauna  of  France. 

1"  Fowls  of  warren:  According  to  Coke  they 
are  the  partridge,  quail,  rail,  pheasant,  wood- 
cock, mallard,  heron,  &c.  Manwood,  on  the 
contrary,  limits  tlie  term  to  the  pheasant  and 
partridge. 

fowl-foot^  S. 

Bat.  ;  Ornithopics  perpusillus,  so  called  be- 
cause the  seed-pods  resemble  tlie  feet  of  birds. 

fowl  -  grass,  fowl  meadow-grass, 
fold  meadow-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  Pea  trivialis.  (Withering  in  Bntten 
£  Holland.) 

fowl-house,  s.  A  house  or  shed  in  which 
domestic  fowls  are  kept. 

fowl-run,  s.  A  wired-in  enclosure  in 
which  domestic  fowls  can  feed. 

fo^l,  *  fowle,  *  fowl-yn,  vA.     [A.S.  fuge- 

lian;  M,  H.  Ger.  vogelen.]  [Fowl,  s.]  To 
catch  or  kill  wild  birds  for  food  or  game,  as 
by  means  of  decoys,  nets,  bird-lime,  hawking, 
or  shooting. 

"  And  itmust  also  be  remembered,  tbat  such  persons 
AS  may  lawfully  hunt,  fiBh,  or  fowf,  rntione  privilegii, 
have,  as  has  been  aaid,  only  a  qualified  property  in 
these  animals."  —  ^iactfito/ie  .-  Commentaries,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  27. 

f(5^r-er,  *  foul-er,  5.  [A.S. /zigZcre.]  [Fowl, 
v.]  One  who  pursues  and  kills  wild-fowl  for 
food  or  game. 

', '  _"  The  foolish  bird,  hiding  his  head  in  a  hole,  thinks 
himself  secure  from  the  view  of  the /oirfer,- because 
the  fowler  is  not  in  his  view."— South:  Sermons,  voL 
vii,,  ser.  13. 

fowler's-service,  s. 

Bot.  :  Pyriis  aucuparia,  the  berries  of  whicli 
are  used  by  boys  to  catch  blackbirds.     (Coles 

,  in  Britten  &  Holland.) 

f6^-ler-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Fowler  who 
mentioned  it  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
in  1825.] 

Min.  :  A  zinciferous  variety  of  Rhodonite, 
It  occurs  at  Sterling,  New  Jersey.  It  is  called 
by  Thomson  ferro -silicate  of  manganese.  (Darui. ) 

f<S^l'-mg,   "*  foiil'-ing,   *  foul-ynge,  pr. 

par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Fowl,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C  As  siibst.  :  The  act  or  practice  of  pursu- 
ing or  killing  wild-fowl  for  food  or  game. 

"  Auceps  properly  a  fouler,  and  aucupium  is  foul- 
ynge,  and  by  a  raetiiphore,  it  is  for  all  maner  of  wayes, 
to  geat  any  thypge  by  wiles,  traynes,  orcraite." — Udal: 
Flowers  of  Latins  Spedhing,  p.  46. 

fowling  -  piece,  s.     A  fire-arm  or  gun 

adapted  for  ordinary  sporting, 

"You  shall  see  in  the  country  in  harvest  time,  pi- 
ceous,  though  they  destroy  never  so  much  corn,  the 
farmer  dare  not  present  trie  fowlin-g-piece  to  them : 
■why  ?  because  they  belong  to  the  lord  of  the  manor." — 
Webster:  White  Devil,  \. 


*  fows,  a.     [Fogs.] 

fOWth,   0.      [FOUTH.] 


fox,  s.  [A.S. ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vos  ;  Icel.  fox, 
foa;  Goth,  fawho;  O.  H.  Ger.  folia;  M.  H. 
Ger.  vohe,  vuhs ;  Ger.  fudis.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3  (1). 

"  Foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have 
jiests."— Luke  ix.  58. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  sly,  cunning  fellow ;  a  knave. 

"  It  [metaphor]  may  be  founded  on  comparison,  first, 
of  the  qualities  of  a  man  with  those  oi  a  beast;  as 
when  we  call  a  crafty  and  cruel  man  a.fox."—£ecUtie  : 
Moral.Sdencc,  pt.  iv.,  ch-  i.,  §  i. 

(2)  A  sword  (from  the  figure  of  a  fox  being 
frequently  engraved  on  the  blades  ;  but  per- 
haps from  Lat.  falx). 

"  Thou  dlest  on  point  of  foar." 

Skakesp.  :  Henry  V.,  iv.  4. 
II.  Technically : 

1,  Zoology: 

(1)  Spec:  r«?^esOTJg'a7ns,  formerly  and  still 
by  many  railed,  after  the  example  of  Linnffius, 
Ciinis  vulpes.  Its  (;nnning  is  iiroverbial.  It 
is  an  inhabitant  of  nearly  all  Europe,  as  well 
as  of  Western  Asia  and  Northern  Africa.  It 
would  probably  be  extinct  in  Britain,  were  it 
not  preserved  to  be  liunted.  Its  English 
book-name  is  the  Common  fox. 


(2)  Gen. :  The  genus  Vulpes.  The  foxes  dif- 
fer from  the  dogs  in  having  a  long  bushy 
tail,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  elliptical  or 
nearly  linear  by  day,  but  becoming  circular  or 
nearly  so  by  night.  This  fits  them  to  be 
noctm-nal  animals.  The  American  or  Red 
Fox  is  Canis  fulvits.  Many  skins  are  annually 
imported  into  Britain.  Vulpes  lagopus  is  the 
Arctic  fox.  The  Deccan  fox  is  V.  bengatensis, 
though  Bengal  and  the  Deccan  are  some  dis- 
tance apart. 

(3)  Callionymus  lyra,  the  Gemmeous  Drago- 
net,  a  British  fish,  so  called  from  ics  yellow 
colour. 

2.  Nant.:  A  small  strand  of  rope  made  by 
twisting  several  rope-yarns  together.  Used 
for  seizings,  mats,  sennits,  and  gaskets. 

3.  Mach. :  A  wedge  driven  into  the  split  end 
of  a  bolt  to  tighten  it.  .[Fox-bolt.] 

fox-bats,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  bats  with  fox-like  heads,  consti- 
tuting the  family  Pterojndse.  They  are  of 
large  size,  the  Kalong  {Pteropus  edulis)  mea- 
suring four  to  five  feet  between  the  tips  of  the 
expanded  wings,  and  inhabit  the  Eastern  is- 
lands, Southern  Asia,  and  Africa.  [Flying- 
fox,  Pteropid.e.] 

fox-bitch,  s.    A  female  foxhound. 


fox-bolt,  s.  A  description  of  bolt  which 
is  made  tight  by  a  fox  or  wedge  driven  into  a 
split  iu  the  end. 

fox-brush,  o.    The  brush  or  tail  of  a  fox. 

fox-chop,  s. 

Bot. :  Mesembryantkemxim  vulpinum. 

fox-fish,  s. 

Zool. :  [Fox,  s.,  II.  3  (3).]. 

fox-grape,  s. 

Bot.  :  Vitis  vulpina,  so  called  because  its 
fruit  has  a  foxy  taste.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  where  it  is  cultivated.  The  fruit  of 
various  improved  varieties  of  it  has  been  sent 
to  Europe  under  the  names  of  the  Bland,  the 
Isabella,  the  Oswego  Tokay,  &c.  ;  all,  how- 
ever, are  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  genuine 
grape,  Vitis  vinifera.  Some  other  species  of 
the  genus  with  a  foxy  taste  have  also  been 
called  fox-grapes. 

fox-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Geranium  Robertianum,  from  the  smell 
resembling  that  of  a  fox.  (Ency.  of  Agric. ; 
Britten  &  Holland. ) 

fox-key,  s. 

Mach. :  A  split  cotter  with  a  thin  wedge 
of  steel  driven  into  the  end  to  prevent  its 
working  back. 

fox-shark,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  A  shark,  Alopias,  or  Alopecias 
vulpes;  called  also  the  Sea-fox,  the  Thresher, 
and  the  Sea-ape.  It  attains  a  length  of  about 
fifteen  feet,  and  is  found  occasionally  in  the 
British  seas.  The  resemblance  to  a  fox  is  iu 
the  length  and  roughness  of  the  tail. 

*  fox-slcep,  s.    A  feigned  sleep. 
fox-tail,  s.    [Foxtail.] 

*  fox-whelp,  s.    Some  kind  of  liquor. 

"  Fox-whclp,  a  beverage  as  much  better  than  cham- 
pagne, as  It  is  honester.  wholesomer,  and  cheaper." — 
Southey :  The  Doctor,  Interchapt  xvL 

fox's-claws,  s.  pi. 

Bot. .  Lycopodium,  clavatum. 

fox's-foot,  o. 

Bot. :  A  grass,  Dactylis  glomerata. 

fox,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fox,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

'"^  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  deceive  ;  to  cheat ;  to  entrap  ;  to 
swindle. 

"  'Fore  Jove,  the  captain /oawtJ  him  rarely," 

Mayne :  City  Match,  lii.  1. 

2.  To  intoxicate  ;  to  stupefy  with  drink. 

"  He  T\.e\&r  foxpx  himself  but  witii  one  sort  of  wine, 
or  iu  such  a  peculiar  unaltered  howl." — Boyle  :  Worha, 
vol.  VL,  p.  9. 

3.  To  make  sour,  as  beer  in  fermenting. 

IL  Bootmak. :  To  repair  boots  by  adding  an 


outer  covering  or  upper  leather  over  the  usual 
upper. 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  sham  ;  to  feign  ;  to  make  pretence. 

2.  To  turn  or  become  sour,  as  beer  in  fer- 
menting. 

fox'-bane,  s.     [Eng.  fox,  and  bane.] 
Bot. :  Aconitum  VxdparUi. 

*  fox'-case,  s.  [Eng.  fox,  and  case.]  The  skin 
of  a  fox. 

"  One  had  better  be  laughed  at  for  taking  &foxca»e 
for  a  fox,  tlian  be  destroyed  by  taking  a  live  fox  for  a 
case ." —V  Estrange. 

t  fox'-fhase,  $.  [Eng.  fox,  and  cJiase.]  A  fox- 
hunt. 

"  Mad  at  a  foxchase,  wise  at  a  debate. " 

Pope  .  Moral  Essays,  i.  Ii. 

fox'-earth,  s.  [Eng./ox,  and  earth.]  The  hole 
or  burrow  of  a  fox.     [Earth,  II.  6.] 

"  The  consequence  was  that  the  foxearths,  ae  he 
called  them,  were  not  stopped  iu  time." — Macaulay  : 
JJist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviiL 

foxed,  "^  foxt,  a.    [Eng.  fox ;  -ed.] 

*  1.  Intoxicated  ;  stupefied  with  drink. 
"  Your  Dutcliman  indeed,  when  he  is  foxt,  is  like 
a  fox;  for  when  he's  sunk  in  di-ink  yuite  earth  to  a 
man's  thinking,  'tis  full  exchange  time  with  him, 
then  he's  subtlest." — Beaum,  &  Flet. :  Fair  Maid  of  the 
Inn,  ii.  1. 

2.  Discoloured ;  stained  or  marked  with 
light  brown  or  yellow  spots  ;  as  a  book  or  an 
engraving. 

*  fox'-er-y,  *  fox'-er-ie,  5.  [Eng.  fox;  -ery  ; 
Gev .  fuchserei.]    Behaviour  like  a  fox. 

"  Wire  me  in  my  foxerie 
Under  a  cope  of  papelardie." 

jRomaunt  of  the  Rose,  6,795. 

fox'-e-vil,  s.     [Eng./oj;,  and  evil,  s.] 

Med.  :  A  disease  in  the  skin  in  which  the 
hair  falls  off  ;  alopecy. 

fox-glove,  folks'-glove  (folks  as  foks), 

s.     [Eng.  fox,  and  glove  ;  A.S.  foxe^  glofa.     Or 
folkn',  and  glove  =  fairies'  glove.] 

Bot  :  The  genus  Digitalis,  and  specially  the 
British  species,  D.  purpurea,  the  Purple  Fox- 
glove. It  grows  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  with  very  long  spikes  of  numerous  droop- 
ing fiowers,  which  are  generally  purple,  though 
occasionally  white.  It  is  common  in  Scotland, 
and  in  parts  of  England ;  rare  in  the  eastern 
counties,  but  occurring  sparingly  in  Epping 
Forest. 

"  Pan  through  the  pastures  often  times  liath  runne 
To  plucke  the  speckled /oar-ff^nes  from  their  stem." 
Browne :  Britannia  s  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  s.  4. 

If  The  Canary  foxglove  is  Digitalis  canari- 
ensis  ;  the  Downy  false  foxglove  is  an  Ameri- 
can name  for  Gerardia  flava ;  and  the  Ladies' 
foxglove  is  Verbascum  Thapsiis. 

foxglove-Shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Shaped  like  the  corolla  of  Digitalis. 
Nearly  the  same  as  Campanulate,  but  longer 
and  irregular. 

fox'-hound,  s.  [Eng.  fox,  and  hound.]  A 
hound  kept  and  trained  for  hunting  foxes. 
They  are  smaller  than  the  staghound,  averag- 
ing twenty-two  to  twenty-four  inches  in  height. 
They  vary  very  mucli  in  colour.  They  possess 
a  very  fine  scent,  great  fleetness,  and  endur-' 
ance. 

fox'-hiint,  s.  [Eng.  fox,  and  hunt.]  The 
chasing  or  pursuing  of  a  fox  with  hounds  ;  a 
foxidiase. 

fox'-himt-er,  s.  [Eng. /ox,  and  hunter.]  One 
who  hunts  or  chases  foxes  with  hounds  ;  one 
given  to  foxhunting. 

"  Such  absurdity  must  have  shocked  even  the 
roughest  and  plainest  foxJiuntcr  in  the  House." — 
Macaulay :  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

fox'-hunt-ing,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  fox,  and  hunt- 
ing.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Given  to  or  fond  of  the  hunt- 
ing of  foxes  with  hounds. 

"  Foxhunting  squires  and  coffkiehouse  orators." — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  hunt- 
ing foxes  with  hounds. 

"  Foxhunting  must  be  reckoned  far  and  away  tne 
most  imijortaut  of  all  himting." — Field,  Oct.  27,  1883.5 

^  It  is  first  publicly  mentioned  in  a  charter 
given  to  the  Abbot  of  Peterborough  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  (a.d.  1377-1399).  It  did 
not  become  general  in  England  till  about  a.d.. 
16S0.     (Jownsend.) 


f^te,  fS.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  herej  -camel,  her,  th^re ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot 
or  writ*©-  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e ;   ey  =  a,   qu  =  kw. 
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fSlt-ing,  j!.     [Fox,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming 
foxed  or  discoloured. 

2.  Skoemaking : 

(1)  An  outer  covering  or  upper  leather  over 
the  usual  upper.  One  mode  of  repairing  a 
worn  upper  l>y  clotliing  it. 

(2)  Ornami  iital  strix)s  of  a  different  material 
on  the  uppers  hi  shoes. 

*fSx'-isli,  *  fox-yshe,  a.    [Eng.  fox;  -ish.] 
Like  a  fox  ;  cunning,  artful. 

" Foxyshe.     Vulpinua." — Prompt.  Parv. 

fox'-like,  a.    [Eng.  fox,  and  like.]    Like  a  fox ; 
foxish,  cunning. 

"  The  CTufty  foxUke  fetches  of  the  Prince  of  Orange."' 
— Camden  :  Elizabeth  (an.  1587). 

*  fox'-l^,    *  fox -lie,  a.      [Eng,  fox;    -ly.] 
Having  the  qualities  of  a  fox  ;  foxi.sh,  cunning. 

"  Their  woiuJah  hearts,  their  tray terous  foxJi/  braine." 
Min-ourfar  Magistrates,  p.  407. 

^'fox'-ship,  s.     [Eng. /oa;;    -ship.]     The  cha- 
racter or  quality  of  a  fox  ;  cunning,  artfulness. 

"  Was  not  a  man  my  father?  Hadat  Vhou  foxship 
To  hanish  him  that  struck  more  blowa  for  lioiiiQ 
Than  thou  liast  spoken  words  ?  " 

Shdktisp. :  Coriolunus,  iv.  2. 

fox'-stdne|l,  s.    [Eng.  fox,  and  stones.] 

Bot.  :  Orchis  tnascula,  {Tui-ner;  Britten  & 
Holland.) 

fSx'-tail,  *fox-tayle,  ^.  [Eng,  fox,  and 
tail.] 
J.  Ord.  Lang.  ;  The  tail  or  brush  of  a  fox. 
"  Such  a  one  is  carried  about  the  town  with  a  boord 
fantned  to  his  necke,  all  be-hauged  with  foxtaylea, 
besides  ye  penalty  according  to  liia  state  in  money." — 
PiirchcLs :  PUgrimage,  ch.  ii.,  §  2. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Bot.  :  (1)  Lycopodium  clavatum,  (2)  Lagu- 
'rns  ovatics.    They  are  so  called  from  the  shape 

of  the  fruit  or  flower-head.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

[FOXTAIL-ORASS.] 

2.  Metall. :  The  cinder  obtained  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  charcoal-tineiy  process  ;  it  is  a 
more  or  less  cylindrical  piece,  hollow  in  the 
centre. 

foxtail'grass,  5. 

Botany : 

1.  Spec:  Alopecnrus pratensis. 

2.  Gen. :  The  genus  Alopecurus  (q.v.). 

foxtail-wedging,  s. 

Joinery :  A  mode  of  spreading  the  end  of  a 
tennn  in  the  mortise,  so  as  to  give  it  a  dove- 
tail chai-acter  to  resist  withdrawal.  The  .same 
is  applied  to  wooden  pins  which  occupy  holes 
not  bored  through.  In  the  point  of  the  pin  is 
inserted  a  thin  wedge  of  hard  woad.  When 
■this  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  it  sinks 
into  and  spreads  the  end  of  the  pin  so  as  to 
bind  it  very  firmly  in  the  hole.  With  a  tenon, 
it  is  usual  to  insert  a  number  of  small  wedges, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  split  much  at  any  one 
point. 

lSx'-trS<p,  s.     [Eng.  fox,  and  trcq:).]    A  gin  or 
trap  set  to  catch  foxes. 

"Answer  a  ciuestion,  at^-what  hour  of  the  night  to 
flat  a.foxtrap  f '  — Tatler. 

f&X'-Jr,  a.     [Eng. /ox;  -y.] 

*  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fox  or  foxes. 

*  2.  Resembling  a  fox  in  character  or  nature ; 
fox-like,  cunning. 

"  Oh/ozv  Phaiisay,  that  ia  thy^lexien,  of  which  Christ 
80  diligently  bntl  vs  bBV/nTe."~TifndaU :  Workeg,  p.  14B. 

3.  A  term  applied  to  prints,  books,  &c., 
■which  are  discoloured  with  light-brown  or 
yellow  spots ;  foxed. 

^  "That  [stylej  of  Titian,  which  may  be  called  the 
Golden  manner,  when  unskilfully  manned  becomes 
what  the  painters  cull  foxi/.'' Sir  J.  Jieynoldg :  Notes 
on  Diifresnoy. 

4.  A  term  applied  to  grapes  which  have  the 
sour  flavour  of  the  fox-grape. 

5.  Sour,  acid  ;  said  of  wine,  beer,  &c.  which 
has  become  sour  in  the  process  of  fennentation. 

*f6^a).  s-     (Fr. /oi.] 

1.  Faith. 

2.  A  feast  or  dinner  given  by  a  person  about 
to  leave  a  place. 

"There  he  did  give  me  and  some  other  friends  his 
foy.'^Pepys:  Diary  {\mi). 

*  fS^  (2),    s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     A  cheat,   a 
swindle. 

' '  You  be  crossbitea./otf*.  and  nips."— ffraene  ;  Thieves 
falling  out  {1615). 


f^'-er,  s.  [Ft.]  The  crucible  or  basin  in  a 
furnace,  to  receive  the  molten  metal. 

*f5^1e,  v.t.    [Foil,  v.] 

*  foy'-gon,  s.     [Poison.  ] 

*  foze,  v.i.    [Cf.  fusty.] 

1.  To  lose  flavour ;  to  become  mouldy. 

2.  To  spit,  to  salivate. 

"  He  freathea  (froths)  and  fozes  ower  mackle  at  the 
mou  for  me :  The  head's  aye  dry  where  the  mou's 
iozyS'—Tennant :  Card.  BeiUon,  p.  116. 

*  fozr-l-ness,  a.     [Eng.  fozy;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  fozy  or  spongy  ;  spongi- 
ness,  softness. 

2.  Mental  obtuseness  or  softness. 

"The  weak  and  youug  Whigs  have  become  raiddle- 
aged.  and  their  foziness  can  no  longer  he  concealed,  so 
we  have  no  satiufactiou  now  in  playing  with  them  at 
foot-bali" — BUic/cwoocTs  ifagctzine,  Dec,  1821,  p.  753. 

*  foz'-y,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  A.S.  wosig 
=  .iuicy ;  Dut.  voos  =  spongy.]  Spongy ;  soft ; 
fat  and  puffy. 

*  fra,  prep.     [From.  ] 

fra,  s.  [Ital.,  for  frate  =  brother,  monk.]  See 
etymology. 

fra  de  dlavolo,  s. 

Ecclesiol. :  The  devil's  advocate  (Advocatus 
diaboli),  the  advocate  who,  when  the  canoniza- 
tion of  a  saint  by  the  pope  is  proposed,  is  ap- 
pointed to  urge  all  that  he  justly  can  against 
the  character  of  the  person  whom  it  is  con- 
templated to  honour,  and  give  reasons  why 
the  canonization  should  not  be  carried  out. 
The  analogy  between  this  functionary  and  the 
devil  is  that  both  are  accusers  of  the  brethren 
(cf.  Rev.  xii.  10),  and  that  5ia/3oAo9  (diaholos) 
in  Greek  properly  means  a  slanderer ;  the 
difference  lies  in  their  motives. 

traht  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  worry,  to 
liarass. 

"1/rabbe-i  yon  and  plagued  you  from  the  flrat."— 
Jfrs.  QasJcell :  lituh,  ch.  xxxvi. 

fV3.b'-b!t,  i.     [Frab,  v.]    Peevish. 

fira-cas'  (s  silent),  s.  [Fr.,  =  a  crash,  a  dimin. 
frora  fraccasser  —  to  shatter  ;  ItsX.  fracassare ; 
Lat.  quasso.]  An  uproar ;  a  disturbance  ;  a 
noisy  quarrel. 

frache,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Norm.  Fr. 
frache  =  freight.]  A  shallow  iron  pan  to  hold 
glass-ware  while  being  annealed  in  a  leer. 

*frS.9'-ld,a.     [Lat. /rocidiis  =  mellow,  soft.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Over-ripe  ;  rotten  from  over- 
ripeness. 

2.  Bot. ;  Pasty,  between  fleshy  and  pulpy. 

fr&ck,  a.  [A.S.  free  ~  bold,  rash  ;  Sw.  fr&ch  = 
bold,  impudent ;  Icel.  frekr  =  voracious  ;  Dan. 
frcek  =  audacious ;  Ger.  frech  =  saucy  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  freh  =  greedy.]    [Freak.] 

1.  Ready ;  eager  ;  forward. 

2.  Stout  in  body. 

3.  Stout,  firm  in  mind. 

*  £r3.Ct,  v.t.  [Lat.  fractus,  pa.  pA.  of frango  = 
to  break.]    To  break  ;  to  violate  ;  to  infringe. 

"  My  reliance  on  his /racked  dates 
Has  smit  my  credit." 

Shakesp. :  TimQ7t  of  Athens,  ii,  1. 

fi:3,ct'-a-ble,  s.  [Lat.  fractus  =  broken,  pa. 
par.  of  frango  =  to  break.] 

Arch.  :  A  gable  coping,  when  the  coping 
follows  the  outline  of  the  gable,  and  is  broken 
into  steps,  crenelles,  ogees,  (fee. 

fr&ct'-ed,  a.  [Lat.  fractus,  pa.  par.  of  frango 
=  to  break.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Broken. 

"  Nyra,  ihou  hast  spoke  the  right,  his  heart  is 
Jracted  HviA.  corroborate." — Shakesp.  :  Henry  V.,  11,  l, 

2.  Her.:  Having  a  part  displaced  as  if 
broken  :  as,  a  oheYvow  fracted. 

fi-ac'-tion,  *  i^ac-cion,  s.  [Fr.,  fraction, 
from  Lat.  fractio,  from  fractus,  y>a..  par.  of 
frango  =  to  break  ;  Sp.  fraccion  ;  Ital.  fra- 
zione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Tlie  act  of  breaking  ;  especially  by 
■\iolence  ;  fracture  ;  rupture. 

"The  surface  of  the  earth  bath  been  broke,  and 
the  parte  of  it  dislocated;  several  parcels  of  nature 
retain  still  the  evident  marks  of  fraccion  and  ruin."— 
Burnet :  Theory  of  the  EarVi. 


2.  The  state  of  being  broken  or  fractured. 

"  Neither  can  the  natural  body  of  Christ  be  subiect 
to  Miy  fraction  or  breaking  vp  by  yt  Scripture,  which 
aaith :  And  ye  shall  break  no  bone  of  him.  —Foxe : 
Martyrs,  p,  1,1)50. 

3.  A  fragment ;  a  portion  ;  a  bit ;  a  brokea 
pait, 

"  But  uuderstand  well,  that  these  degrees  of  aignes, 
Ijen  enerich  of  hem  considered  of  Ix.  minutes,  and 
euery  minute  of  Ix.  secondes,  and  so  forth  into  amal 
fractions  infinite,  as  3;vieth  Alcabucius."— Cftauctrr  .- 
Of  the  Astrolabe. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  I  know  we  often  proceed  to  fractions  supposed  to 
express  less  than  unit,  but  in  this  notion  we  impose 
upon  oui-selves  by  shifting  our  ideas  and  considering 
that  as  a  multitude  which  before  we  consider  na  one  ; 
therefore  we  cannot  make  ».  fractio?*  without  multiply- 
ing first  before  we  divide."— iSearcA.'  Light  of  Nature, 
vol.  ii.,  pt.  i,,  ch.  ii. 

*  5.  A  schism. 

"  The  present  fractions  are  from  the  same  cause."— 
Taylor:  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  p.  403. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Arlth.  :  A  broken  number,  the  represen- 
tation of  one  or  more  parts  of  a  whole.  Frac- 
tions are  divided  into  Common  or  Vulgar,  and 
Decimal,  [Decimal  fractions.]  In  the  for- 
mer, one  number  is  placed  above  the  other 
with  a  short  line  between,  as  ^.  The  lower 
number  is  called  the  denominator,  and  shows 
into  how  many  equal  parts  a  unit  is  divided  ; 
the  upper  number,  or  numerator,  shows  how 
many  of  these  parts  are  expressed  by  the  frac- 
tion. Vulgar  fi-actions  may  be  Proper,  having 
the  numerator  less  than  the  denominator  (^) ; 
Improper,  having  the  numerator  either  equal 
to  {^)  or  greater  than  the  denominator  (|) :  in 
therormercasethefraction=unity,  inthelattfi' 
it  may  be  reduced  to  an  integer  and  a  proper 
fraction  (1^) ;  Simple,  consisting  of  a  single 
expression  (*) ;  Compound,  consisting  of  a 
fraction  of  a  fraction  (f  x  ■*)  ;  or  Mixed,  com- 
posed of  an  integer  and  a  whole  number  (6^). 

*  2.  Eccles. :  The  act  or  rite  of  bi'eaking  the 
bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion. 

"  The  distributing  the  bread  to  the  company,  after 
the  benediction  and  fraction,  was  customary  among 
the  Jews." — Waterland:  Works,  yu.  51. 

^  (1)  Continued  fractions  :  fCoNTiNUED, 
11(3)]. 

(2)  Vanishing  fractions : 

Alg. :  Fractions  which,  if  a  certain  supposi- 
tion be  carried  out,  will  have  their  numerator 
and  denominator  destroyed  at  the  same  time 
by  being  made  equivalent  to  g. 

frac'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  fraction;  -aL]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  fractions  ;  constituting  a  frac- 
tion ;  comprising  a  part  or  parts  of  a  unit ; 
forming  but  a  small  part ;  insignificant. 

"We  make  a  cypher  the  medium  between  increasing 
and  decreasing  numbers,  commonly  called  absolute  or 
whole  numbers,  and  negative  or  fractiondl  numbers.' 
— Cocker:  Ariihmetick. 


^  frSc'-tion-a-ry,  ". 
Fractional. 


[Eng.  fraction ;  -ary.] 


i^ac'-tious,  a.  [Prov.  Eng.  fratch  =  to 
squabble,  to  quarrel,  to  chide.]  [Pkacchen.] 
Peevish,  fretful,  snappish,  apt  to  quarrel,  cross. 

"  You  will  not  find  him  fractious."— Morton :  School 
of  Reform. 

frac'-tious-ljr,  adu,  [Eng.  fra^^tinus ;  ~ly.]  In 
a  fractious,  peevish,  or  fretful  manner;  peev- 
ishly, crossly. 

frac'-tious-ness,  s.  ,  [Eng.  fractious  ; -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  fractious  ;  peev- 
islmess ;  fretfulness. 

"  The  treason  of  Russell  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to 
fractiousness." — Macaulay :  Hist.  hng..  cU.  xvii, 

frac-tu-6s'-ity,  s.  [Enfractuosity,]  Fi-ac- 
tui'ed  condition  ;  a  superticial  fi'acture. 

*  frac'-tu-ral,  a.  [Eng.  fractur{e)  ;  -al.]  Per- 
taining to  of  depending  on  a  fracture. 

frac'-tiire,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fractura,  from 
fractus,  pa.  par.  of  frango  =  to  break  ;   Sp.  & 
Port. /rac^wrct ;  lta\.  frattura.] 
1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  The  act  of  breaking  Ity  violence  ;  rupture. 

"That  may  doit  without  any  greaX  fracture  of  the 
more  stable  and  filed  pai-ts  of  nature,  or  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  laws  thereof,"— /faie  .■  Pritn.  Orig.  of  Man~ 
Mankind. 

2.  A  part  broken, 

"  Likewise  if  any  bones  or  limbs  be  broken,  a  oerot 
made  with  the  seed  of  rue  and  wax  together,  is  able  to 
Bouder  the  fracture."  —  P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xx.. 
ch.  xiii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Min. :  The  irregular  surface  produced  by 


boil,  b6^;  poi^t.  j6^1:  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hiu,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^t.     ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun:  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhiin.  -oious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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breaking  a  mineral  across,  as  distinguished 
from  splitting  it  along  the  planes  of  cleavage. 
The  chief  kinds  of  fracture  enumerated  by 
William  Phillips  and  others  are  Conchoidal, 
Even,  Uneven,  Splintery,  and  Hackly  (q.v.) 

2.  Surg.  :  A  solution  of  continuity  in  a  bone. 
It  is  said  to  be  simple  when  the  bone  only  is 
divided,  and  compound  when  there  is  also  a 
wound  of  the  integuments  communicating 
with  the  bone,  which  in  such  cases  generally 
protrudes.  In  a  comminuted  fracture,  the 
bone  is  broken  into  several  pieces,  and  in  a 
complicated  fracture  there  is  in  addition  to 
the  injury  done  to  the  bone  a  lesion  of  some 
considerable  vessel,  nervous  trunk,  Slc.  Frac- 
tures are  also  termed  transverse,  oblique,  &c., 
according  to  their  direction. 

ftrac'-tiire,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fracture,  s.] 

A.  Trans  :  To  break  or  snap  across ;  to 
separate  the  continuity  of  the  parts  of. 

"  The  leg  was  dressed,  and  thefractured  bones  united 
together.  —  Wisema7i :  Surgery, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  break,  to  undergo  frac- 
ture. 

*  fira-culde,  a.    [Freckled.]     Covered  with 
freckles  or  spots. 

"Frakingor/racitM«.  LentiginoBus.' — Prompt.  Parv. 

frae,  33rep.     [Fra.]    From. 

"'Yell  be  frae  the  north,  young  man?'  began  the 
latter," — Scott:   Waverley,  ch.  xxix. 

free'-nu-lum^  s.  [Dim.  of  Lat.  frrenum  (q.v.).] 
ATiat. :  Anything  small  constituting  a  "  bri- 
dle "  or  restraint  to  another  structure,  as  frte- 
nulwm  cerebri,  a  slight  median  ridge  between 
the  posterior  quadrigeminal  tubercles  of  the 
cerebrum.     (Quain.) 

firse'-nuxn  (pi.  frsQ-na),  s.  [Lat.  =  a  bridle.] 
Anat.  :  The  name  given  to  several  mem- 
branous folds  which  bridle  and  retain  cert-ain 
organs — e.g.,  frcenum  lingiicB,  a  fold  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  binding  down  the  tongue. 
The  Synovial  frcena  are  fold,s  or  duplications  of 
the  synovial  membrane  passing  from  one  por- 
tion of  it  to  another. 

flra-gar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  fraga  (genit.  fragnrum) 
= straw  berries  ;  fragu'ni=3.  strawberry  plant.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Rosacea,  family  Potentil- 
lidse.  The  achenes  are  on  a  large,  fleshy  de- 
ciduous receptacle ;  the  calyx  is  double,  with 
as  many  external  braeteoles  at  its  summit  as 
it  has  divisions,  and  alternating  with  them. 
One  is  British— viz. ,  Fragaria  vesca,  the  Wild 
Strawberry.  Another,  F.  elatior,  is  a  garden 
escape.  The  species  is  the  probable  origin  of 
the  Haut-bois  Strawberry.     [Strawberry.] 

*  fraght,  *  fraught  (,gh  silent),  s.    [Freight.] 

frets' -lie,    ^-      [Fr,,   from   Lat.  fragilis,   from 

frag-,  the  root  of  frango  =  to  break ;   Sp.  & 
ToTt.  fragil ;  Ital.  fragile.] 

1.  Brittle,  easily  broken  or  destroyed  ;  weak, 
frail,  delicate. 

"  Much  ostentation  vain  of  fleshly  arm, 
Andfragile  arnas."        Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  388 

2.  Weak,  slight,  feeble,  slender. 

"  When  aubtilfi  wits  have  spun  their  thread  too  fine, 
'Tis  weak  and  fragile,  like  Arachne's  line." 

jDenhatn  :  Progress  of  Learning,  188. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between /ra3i7e, 
frail,  and  hrittJe:  "Fragile  and  frail,  both 
come  from  the  Lat.  fragilis,  signifying  break- 
able ;  but  the  former  is  used  in  the  proper 
sense  only,  and  the  latter  more  generally  in 
the  improper  sense :  man,  corporeally  con- 
sidered, is  a  fragile  creature,  his  frame  is 
^  composed  of  fragile  materials  ;  mentally  con- 
sidered, he  is  a  frail  creature,  for  he  is  liable 
)to  every  sort  of  frailty.  Brittle  denotes  like- 
wise a  capacity  to  break,  that  is,  properly 
breakable  ;  but  it  conveys  a  stronger  idea  of 
this  quality  than  fragile :  the  fragile  applies  to 
whatever  will  break  from  the  effects  of  time  ; 
brittle  to  that  wliich  will  not  bear  a  temporaiy 
violence  :  in  this  sense  all  the  works  of  men 
are  fragile,  and  in  fact  all  sublunary  things ; 
but  glass,  stone,  and  ice  are  peculiarly  de- 
nominated hrittle."    (CraUb:  Eng.  Syrwn.) 


frS,g'-ile-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  frc 
fragile  manner. 


■ly.-\    In  i 


frag'-ile-ness,  s,  [^wg.  fragile ;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fragile  ;  fragility. 

fra-gil'i-ty,  *  fra-giJ-i-te,  *  fra-gil-1- 
tie,  s.  [Fr.  fragilite,  from  Lat.  fragilitas, 
from  fragilis  =  fragile  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  fragilitd; 
Sp.  fragilidad.'] 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fragile,  pr 
brittle ;  easiness  to  be  broken  ;  brittleness. 

"Otfragilitt/  the  cause  is  an  impotency  to  be  ex- 
tended; and  therefore  stone  is  more  fragile  than 
metfJ."— flacon  ;  if ataral  History,  §  841. 

*  2.  Frailty,  weakness  ;  liability  to  fail ; 
liableness  to  fault. 

"  Earnestly  beseeching  tlie  dictatour  to  forgive  this 
humane  fragilitie.  and  youthful  folly  of  Qu.  Fabius." 
~P.  JloUand :  Limus,  p.  307. 

frag'-ment,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fragTnentum,, 
from  frag-,  base  of  frango  =  to  break  ;  Sp,  & 
Port,  fragmento ;  Ital.  fragmento,  frammento.  ] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  piece  broken  off  or  separated  frpm  the 
main  body  by  breaking ;  a  small  detached 
portion. 

"  If  a  thin  or  plated  body,  which,  being  of  an  even 
tbicknesa,  appears  all  over  of  one  uniform  colour, 
should  be  slit  into  threads,  or  broken  into  fragments 
of  the  same  thickness  with  the  plate,  I  see  no'reason 
why  every  thread  or  fragment  should  not  keep  its 
colour," — Ifewton  :  Optics. 

2.  A  small  piece  or  poi-tion  ;  a  disconnected 
piece. 

"  On  pieces  of  sycamore  they  play    ■ 
'She  fragments  of  a  Christmas  nynin," 

Wordsworth  :  Idle  Shepherd  Boys. 

3.  A  small  portion  or  amount;  a  minute 
point  or  part. 

"And  yet  is  faithe  alone  good  to  bee  kepte,  yea  and 
the  very  peeces  and /rafirme)i(ee  of  the  faythealeo," — 
Sir  T.  .\fore :   Workes,  p.  712. 

*  4.  Applied  to  persons  as  a  term  of  extreme 
contempt. 

"  GefhoTae.YOM fragments."— Shakesp.  :  Coriolanus, 

n.  Technically: 

1.  S^irg. :  A  term  applied  to  the  two  portions 
of  bone  in  a  simple  fracture,  which  are  spoken 
of  as  the  superior  and  inferior  fragments. 

2.  Print.  (PI.) :  A  few  pages  at  the  end  of  a 
book.  The  title,  preface,  contents,  &,c.,  im- 
posed so  as  to  print  oflF  economically  ;  odd- 
ments. 

^  Precious  fragments : 

Old  Phar. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  gar- 
net, hyacinth,  emerald,  sapphire,  and  topaz,  to 
which  the  Arabs  falsely  attributed  cordial  and 
alexiterial  qualities. 

frag-ment'-al,  a.    [^n^.  fragment ;  -al.'] 
Ord.  Lang.  <&  Geol. :  Consisting  of  fragments, 
fragmentary. 

frSig'-men-tar-i-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  fragmentai'y  ; 
■ly.]  In  a  fragmentary  manner  ;  by  fragments ; 
piecemeal. 

*  frag'-men-tar-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fragtnen- 
tary;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
fragmentary  ;  want  of  continuity. 

"This  stupendous  fragmentarinets  heightened  the 
dream-like  strangeness  of  her  bridal  life. — &.  Eliot: 
Middlemarch,  ch.  xx. 

frag'- men -tar -3^,  a.  [Fr.  fragmentaire.] 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  fragments  or 
broken  pieces ;  broken  up,  in  pieces,  discon- 
nected. 

"  The  fragmentary  poem,  which  is  known  as  '  The 
Fight  at  Finneshurg.  "—Elton:  Origins  of  Mnglish 
History,  p.  381. 

t  fragmentary  rocks,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  :  Rocks  made  up  of  fragments,  as 
breccias,  conglomerates,  agglomerates,  &c. 

frag-men-ta'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  fragment; 
-ation.]    A  breaking  up  into  small  parts. 

frag'-ment-ed,  a.  [Eng.  fragment;  -ed.] 
Broken  into  fragments ;  consisting  of  frag- 
ments. 

"fra'-gor,  s.     [Lat.] 

1.  A  noise,  a  crash  ;  a  loud  and  sudden 
report. 

"  Scarce  sounds  so  far 
The  direful /ro.^or,  when  aome  Southern  blast 
Tears  from  the  Alps  a  ridge  of  knotty  oaks." 

Watts :  Victory  uf  the  Poles. 

2.  A  strong  and  sweet  smell  or  perfume. 

"  The  musk  by  its  fragor  ia  oft  discovered  by  the 
careless  iwissenger."— Sir  T.  Herbert :  Travels,  p.  363. 

fra'-gran9e,  *fra'-gran-9Sr,  s.     [0.  Fr. 

fragrance,  from  Lat.  fi-agrantia,  from  fragrans, 
pr.  par.  of  fragro  =  to  emit  a  sweet  odour  ; 
Sp.  fragranda;  Ital.  fragranm,  fragranzia.] 
The  quality  of  being  fragrant  or  of  emitting 
a  pleasant  odour  or  perfume ;  sweetness  of 
smell ;  grateful  odour  ;  pleasing  scent. 

"Nor  herb,  fruit,  flower. 
Glistering  with  dew :  nor  fragmnce  after  showers. 
Or  glittenug  star-light,  -without  thee  is  sweet." 

Milton ;  P.  £.,  iv.  658. 


fra '-grant,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  fragrar^,^ 
pr.  par.  of  fragro ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  fragrante.) 
Emitting  a  pleasant  odour  or  perfume  ;  sweet- 
smelling  ;  having  a  grateful  or  agreeable  smell ; 
odorous,  odoriferous. 

"The  birch  trees  wept  infrngrant  balm." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  35. 

fra'-grant~ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fragrant;  -ly.] 
In  a  fragrant  maimer;  with  fragrance  or  sweet 
scent. 

"As  the  hops  liegin  to  change  colour,  and  smell 
fragrantly,  you  may  conclude  them  ripe."— J/or(Ymer." 
Husbandry. 

•  fra'-grous,  a.  [Lat.  fragro  =  to  emit  a  per- 
fume.]   Fragrant.     (Herrick.) 

*frai,s.     [Fray.] 

frail,    *freel,   "^  freele,    *  frel,    ""  frele, 
*  freyle,  a.     [0.  Fr.  fraile,  from  Lat.  fragilis 
=  fragile  (q.v:) ;  Fr.  frele;  Ital.  fraiU,  frale.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Easily  broken  ;  fragile,  brittle,  delicate. 

2.  Easily  destroyed,  perishable,  weak,  deli- 
cate. 

"  But  that  white  veil,  the  lightest,  frailest  .  .  . 
Shii.eB  o'er  its  cragg^  battlement ! " 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinih,  xiv. 

II.  Fig.  :  Weak  in  mind  or  resolution  ;  liabje 
to  fall  away  easily  from  the  paths  of  virtue  ; 
not  strong  against  temptation. 

"Man  is  frail,  and  prone  to  evil,  and  therefore  may 
soon  fail  in  words. " — Taylor:  Guide  to  Devotion. 

4.  Weak,  infirm,  delicate,  not  strong. 
"  In  what  thing  it  was  syk  or  freel  by  fleiBcb."— 
Wycliffe  :  Rom.  viii.  3. 

%  For  the  difference  between  frail  and 
fragile,  see  Fragile. 

frail, ''fraiel,  *frayel,  *frayl,  *frayle, 

5.      [O.   Fr.   fraiel,    frayel,    from    Low   Lat. 
fraellum;  Norm.  ¥t.  fraile.] 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  basket  made  of  rushes ;  a  rush-basket. 
"Oe  fraiel  hadde  good  flgaa  .  .  .  and  the  oe  fraiel 

hadde  euile  ^gis:'— Wycliffe  :  Jer.  xxiv.  2. 

2.  A  rush  (Scirpus  lacustris)  used  for  weav- 
ing baskets. 

II.  Comm. :  A  certain  quantity  of  figs  or 
raisins,  about  75 lbs.,  contained  in  a  frail. 
"  What  would  you  give  now  for  her  ?  some  five  frail 
Of  rotten  figs,  good  godson,  would  you  not,  sir?" 
Beaum.  «  Flet.  :  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  V.  1. 

frail-rush,  s.    [Frail,  s.,  I.  2.] 

*frail'-ly,  a.  [Eug.  frail,  a.;  -ly.]  In  a  frail 
or  fragile  manner. 

frail'-ness,  ""frel-nes,  "^freyl-nesse,  s. 

[Bug.  frail;  -ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of 
being  frail ;  frailty,  weakness,  infirmity. 

"  There  ia  nothing  among  all  the  fraUnesses  and  un- 
certainties of  this  sublunary  world  so  tottering  and 
unstable  as  the  virtue  of  a  coward. " — Norris. 

frail- 13^,  *  freal-te,  * freel-tee,  *  frele- 

te,  *  frel-te,  *  freyl-te,  s.   [O.  Fr.  fraihtS; 
Nor.  Fr.  frealte,  from  Lat.  fragilitas ~frA^]ity 

(q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  frail  or 
fragile ;  fragility  ;  brittleness  ;  liability  to  be 
easily  broken  or  destroyed  ;  delicacy ;  tender- 
ness. 

2.  Weakness  of  mind ;  irresolution';  liability 
to  be  easily  deceived  or  led  away ;  weakness 
in  time  of  temptation. 

"Let  me  not  think   on't ;— /VaiMy,  thy  name  1b 
woman."  Shakeap.  :  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

3.  A  fault  arising  from  weakness  of  mind ; 
a  failing ;  a  sin  of  infirmity, 

"  No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode." 

Gray :  Elegy  ;  The  Epitaph. 

*frain,  *frane,  *fraine,  *frayn,i».(.  [A.S. 
frignan,  pa.  t.  fi-cegn.]  [Frefn.]  To  ask,  to 
question. 

"  This  folk /rai/ned  hym  frist  fro  wbennes  he  come." 
P.  I'Unoman,  8,658. 

*  frain,    *  fraine,    *  frayne,   ^  freyn,  s. 

[O.  Fr. /rasjie,  fraisne,  Jresne;  Fv.frene,  from 
Lat.  fraxiniis  ;  Sp.  fresno.]    An  ash-tree. 

"They  founde  Firumbraa  thar  a  lay  vnder  a  treof 
frayne."  Sir  Ferumbras,  1,036. 

*  frais^h'-eiir,  s.  [Fr.]    Freshness  ;  coolness. 

"  Hither  on  summer  evenings  you  repair. 
To  taste  fhe  fraischeiir  of  the  purer  air." 

Dryden  :  To  His  Sacred  Majesty. 

fraile,  A.     [Fr.  =  a  ruff  or  ruffle.] 

1.  Cook. :  A  pancake  with  bacon  in  it ;  a 
froise. 

2.  Fort. :  Palisading  placed  horizontally  at 


£ate,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjrrian.     ee,  ce  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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the  crest  of  the  scarp,  and  projecting  over  tlie 
ditch. 

3.  Mason.  :  A  grooved  and  slightly  conical 
tool,  used  by  marble-workers  to  enlarge  a 
hole  made  by  a  drill, 

fraised,  a.    [Bng.  Jrais(e) ;  •ed,'\ 

Fort :  Fortified  or  protected  with  a  fvaise. 

*  fraist,  *  flrayst,  *  fl:ast,  v.t.  [Icel.  frdsta ; 
Bw.fresta;  Daji.  friste.] 

1.  To  try,  to  prove. 

"  Laverd,  fand  me,  and  fraist  me  ala  awa," 

£.  Lng.  Psalter;  Pe.  xxv.  2. 

2.  To  ask,  to  enquire. 

"  My  wife  willa  1  frost."      Toumeley  Mysteries,  p.  26, 

^Araked,  '^ft-akede.a.  [X,^.  fracod,  fraced 
=:  disgraceful.  ]    Criminal,  guilty,  sinful. 

"  The  aothe  qaen  shal  a  douses  arisen,  and  fordemen 
tliifl/raAedefolo,"~0.  Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  83. 

*frak-el,  ^fk-ak-ele,  *fl:el£-el,  a,  [AS. 
fvKC,  fi^ec.  ]    Worthless. 

"He  bith  withuten  feire  and/raScZ  withlnnen."— 
u.  Eng.  Homilies,  p.  25. 

"^frakne,  ^frak-en,  ^frak-kyn,  ^firak- 
inOp  *frak-yn,  *£rek-en,  ^frekne,  s. 

[Icel.  frekna  ;  Dan.  fregne ;  Ger.  Jlecken.]    A 
freckle,  a  spot. 

'  A  feWe  freJcnes  tn  hie  fade  yspreynd 
"  ■     ■  -  '  TelbTal 

^fVak-ned,  '*firak-nede,  ^frak-nyd,  u. 

[Eng.  Jrakn(e) ;  -ed.]    Freckled. 

"  lyaknede  it  aemede."       Morte  Arthure,  1,078. 

^fi:ak-3iy,  a.     [Eng.  frakv^e);  -j/.]    Freckled. 
'*  it^aknyd.  Idem  ctuod  frakny.    Frahny  or  fraculde. 
Lentiginosus." — Prompt.  Part. 

fra^ '-  a  -  ble,  ^  fra'me  -  ^  -  ble,  a.  [Eng, 
framie);  -ahle.^    Capable  of  being  framed. 

"  If  the  people  eo  yield  themselves,  fratneable  to 
the  truth." — Hooker :  Sermon  upon  St.  Jude. 

fir^m-boe'-^i-a,  s.    [Mt)d.  Lat.,  from  Fr.  fram- 
6otse  =  a  raspberry.] 
M&d. :  The  Yaw.s  (q.v.). 

fr^m-bd^^,  tr^ia'-hSi^et  e.  [Fr.  framboise 
=  a  raspberry  (the  fmit) ;  framboisier  =  (the 
bush).] 

Bot. ;  The  raspberry,  Rub^ls  idceus, 

ftramboys-berry,  s. 

Bat. :  The  same  as  Framboys  (q.v. ).  (Britten 
&  Holland.) 

frame,  ^fram-i-en,  ^ilrem-en.  *fi*eni- 
i-an,  v.t.  &  i  [A.S.  frem'omn  =  to  promote, 
to  effect,  from  /ram,  Jrom  —  strong ;  Icel. 
fremja  =  to  further,  from  Jromvr  =  forward, 
frami  =  advancement ;  Sw.  frdmja ;  Dan. 
frem/me.^ 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  benefit;  to  advantage  ;  to  be  of  use 
or  profit  to. 

"  Althateauergodd  iseoth  that  ham  viMle  framien," 
Bali  ifeidenhad,  p.  29. 

*  2.  To  strengthen,  to  aid. 

"  Thor  ghe  gau /remen  Ysmael 
With  water  drinc  and  bredea  mel." 

Genesis  &  Exodus,  1,245. 

*  3.  To  fulfil,  to  carry  out,  to  effect,  to  pro- 
mote. 

"Hiaayene  wille  to  fremen," — 0.  Eng.  UtomUies,  H.  195. 

*4.  To  conduct,  to  manage. 

"  Fram^e  the  businesa  after  your  owu  wisdom." 
STtakesp.  :  Lear,  i.  2. 

*  5.  To  support. 

"  That  on  a  staff  hla  feeble  steps  did  frame." 

Spenser :  F.  4,  I.  viii.  30. 

6.  To  form,  fabricate,  or  construct,  by  an 
orderly  fitting  and  uniting  together  of  the 
several  parts. 

"  She  then  devized  a  woudrous  worfee  to  frame 
Whose  like  on  earth  was  never /ramed  yet," 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  5. 

7.  To  fit,  regulate,  or  adjust  for  a  specific 
end ;  to  shape,  to  cohform.  (Physically  and 
morally.) 

"  Frame  your  mind  to  mirth." 
Sliakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induct  iL 

*  8.  To  compose,  to  make. 

"Let  uB  consider  the  secret  reasons  which  Virgil 
had  for  thus  framing  this  noble  episode." — Druden  ■ 
Virgil:  .Enetd.    (Dedic.) 

*  9.  To  cause,  to  beget,  to  produce,  to  breed. 

"  Fear  frames  disorder," 

Shakevp.  :  2  Henry  YI.,  v,  2. 

10.  To  form  in  the  mind. 

"How  many  excellent  reasonings  «ce  framed  in  the 
mind  of  a  man  of  wisdom,  and  study  m  a  length  of 
yeara." — Watts. 


11.  To  contrive,  to  plan,  to  devise. 

"Unpardonable  the  presumption  and  insolence  in 
contriving  and  framing  this  letter  was.  "—Clareindon. 

12.  To  invent,  to  fabricate  (in  a  bad  sense). 

"Astronomers  to  solve  the  phenomena,  framed  to 
their  conceit  eccentricks  and  epicycles.  "—5acon. 

13.  To  invest  or  siuTound  with  a  fi-ame,  as  a 
picture. 

"  Neither  modelled,  glazed,  or  framed."' 

Tennyson  :  Vision  qf  Sin,  188. 

*  14.  To  move,  to  set  in  motion. 

"  So  faint  and  feeble  were,  that  they  ne  might 
JBudure  to  travell,  nor  one  foote  to  fram.e." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  VI.  v.  40. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  benefit,  to  be  of  use  or  advantage. 

"  To  neuen  tham  here  it  ne  frames." 

RobeH  de  Brunne,  in  Layam.Qn,  iii.  389. 

2.  To  succeed. 

"Noght  freme  in  him  sal  the  faa." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  PS.  Ixxxviii.  23. 

3.  To  contrive. 

"He   could  not  frame  to  pronounce  it  right." — 
Judges  xii.  6. 
i.  To  move. 

"  Prams  upstairs,  and  make  little  din."— C  ErontS : 
Wuthering  Heights,  ch.  v. 

frame,   s.      [Icel.  frami;  A.S.  freme,  fretnu ; 
Dan.  fremTbe.]    [Frame,  v.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Benefit,  profit,  advantage,  good. 

"  Sacrede  he  thoron  for  suwles  frame." 

Genesis  &  Exodus,  ^25. 

2.  A  fabric  or  structure  composed  of  parts 
fitted  together. 

"Some  pretty  pyramids  I  like  well,  and  in  some 
places  fair  columns  upon  frames  of  carpeuteT's  work." 
— jSacon ;  Essays ;  Of  Gardens. 

3.  Bodily  structure,  the  physical  constitu- 
tion, the  body. 

"  So  shall  my  walk  be  close  with  God, 
Calm  and  serene  my  frame." 

Cowper :  Olney  Bymns,  i. 

4.  A  structure  or  fabric  of  any  kind. 

"  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good  I 
Almighty  !  tnlne  this  universal  frame." 

Milton:  P.L.,y,\M. 

5.  The  skeleton  of  a  structure ;  the  frame- 
work [II.  1.] 

6.  Anything  made  as  a  case  or  structure  to 
inclose  or  admit  something  else ;  as,  i\xQfrarrui 
of  a  door,  a  window,  a  picture,  &c. 

"Vertue  mentions  having  seen  a  fine  miniature  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  his  three  children,  hut  does  not  say 
where  ;  it  had  a  glass  over  it,  and  a  frame  curiously 
caxyed."~Walpole :  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  voL  i.,  ch.iv. 

*  7.  The  act  of  planning,  devising,  or  con- 
triving ;  contrivance. 

"  John  the  Bastard, 
Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villaniea." 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

*8.  A  scheme,  form,  order,  or  arrangement. 

"Another  party  did  resolve  to  change  the  whole 
frame  of  the  government,  in  state  aa  wellas  church." — 
Clarendon. 

*  9.  A  state  of  order,  regularity,  or  adjust- 
ment. 

"  He  gouemed  Africk  as  Proconsul  two  yeerea ;  being 
elected  without  lots  drawing,  for  to  settle  and  bring 
into  order  that  prouince  mrre  out  of  frams."-—P. 
Holland :  Suetonius,  p.  214. 

*  10.  Shape,  form,  proportion. 

"  Put  your  discourse  into  some  frame." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

11.  A  particular  state  or  condition,  as  of  the 
mind ;  disposition,  mental  constitution ;  as, 
a  happy  frame  of  mind. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Carpentry : 

(1)  The  skeleton  structure  of  a  wooden 
building,  consisting  of  sills,  posts,  beams, 
sleepers,  joists,  and  rafters,  with  the  studding 
that  is  to  form  partitions. 

(2)  The  outward  work  enclosing  a  door  or 
window. 

(3)  The  part  of  a  door  or  window  enclosing 
panels. 

(4)  A  border  or  iuclosure  for  a  picture,  or 
panes  of  glass. 

2.  Embroidery :  A  structure  of  four  bars 
arranged  in  a  square  and  adjustable  in  size,  on 
which  cloth  or  other  fabric  is  stretched  for 
quilting,  embroidery,  &c. 

3.  Foundry:  A  kind  of  ledge  inclosing  a 
a  board,  which,  being  filled  with  wet  sand, 
serves  as  a  mo.uld  for  castings. 

4.  Hor. ;  That  which  contains  the  mechanism 
of  a  watch  or  clock.  It  consists  of  two  plates, 
and  usually  four  pillars. 

5.  Hortic^Uture : 

(1)  A  glazed  portable  structure  for  protect- 
ing young  plants  from  the  effects  of  frosts. 


(2)  A   sash-roofed  box,  used  by  gardeners , 
for  propagating. 

6.  Mach. :  A  term  applied,  especially  in 
England,  to  machines  built  upon  or  within 
a  framework  of  timbers,  e.g.,  the  stocking- 
frame,  lace-frame,  water-frame,  silk-frame,  &c. 

7.  Min.  :  A  framing-table  (q.v.). 

8.  Print. :  A  stand  supporting  the  cases 
used  by  a  compositor.    [Case  (1),  $.,  II.  1.] 

9.  SMphuild. :  The  framework  or  skeleton 
of  a  ship. 

10.  Soap-making :  A  box  whose  sides  are 
removable  when  required,  and  locked  together 
when  the  soap  is  to  be  poured  in.  As  soon  as 
the  soap  has  acquired  sufficient  solidity,  the 
sides  are  unlocked  and  taken  down,  exposing 
the  block  of  soap,  which  is  then  cut  up  by 
wires  which  are  passed  through  it  to  divide  it 
into  bars. 

11.  Steam-eng.  :  The  strong  work  which  sup- 
ports the  engine  and  boilers  of  a  locomotive 
upon  the  wheels,  and  known  as  inside  frame 
or  outside  frame,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  wheels  relatively  to  the  frame. 

12.  Weav. :  The  head  of  a  batten  in  a  loom. 
1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  frame, 

temper,  temperament,  and  constitution  :  "Frame 
in  its  natural  sense  is  that  which  forms  the 
exterior  edging  of  any  thing,  and  consequently 
determines  its  form  ;  it  is  applied  to  man 
physically  or  mentally,  as  denoting  that  con- 
stituent portion  of  him  which  seems  to  hold 
the  rest  together ;  which  by  an  extension  of 
the  metaphor  is  likewise  put  for  the  whole 
contents,  the  whole  body,  or  the  whole  mind. 
Temper  and  temperament  signify  the  paiticular 
modes  of  being  disposed  or  organized.  Frame, 
when  applied  to  the  body,  is  taken  in  its  most 
universal  sense  ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
frame  being  violently  agitated,  or  the  human 
frame  being  wonderfully  constituted  ;  when 
applied  to  the  mind  it  will  admit  either  of  a 
general  or  restricted  signification.  Temper, 
which  is  applicable  only  to  the  mind,  is  taken 
in  the  general  or  particular  state  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  temperament  and  constitution  mark  the 
general  state  of  the  individual ;  the  former 
comprehends  a  mixture  of  the  physical  and 
mental ;  the  latter  has  a  purely  physical  ap- 
plication."   (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

frame-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  constructed 
of  timbers  fitted  together  so  as  to  combine 
the  greatest  degree  of  strength  with  the  least 
amount  of  material. 

firame-house,  s.  A  house  constructed 
with  a  wooden  framework  or  skeleton. 


frame-level. 


A  mason's  level. 


frame-saw,  s.  A  thin  saw  stretched  in 
a  fi'ame  which  gives  it  sufficient  rigidity  in  its 
work.  The  buhl-saw,  for  inlaying,  is  of  this 
character. 

frame-timbers,  s.  pi. 
Carp. :  The  timbers  constituting  the  frame 
or  framework  of  a  building,  &c. 

fram'-er,  s.  [Bng.  framiie) ;  -er.]  One  who 
frames,  makes,  constructs,  or  contrives ;  a 
maker,  a  contriver,  a  former. 

"  Almighty /rnmer  of  the  skies  I 
O  let  our  pure  devotion  rise, 
Like  incense  in  thy  sight." 

Chatterton :  Hymn  for  Christmas  Hajf. 

fl^'me-work,  o.    [Eng.  fra'oie,  and  work.'\ 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  frame  or  skeleton  of  a  structure ;  the 
fabric  for  inclosing  or  supporting  anything,  as 
t^fi  framework  of  a  building. 

2.  Work  done  in  a  frame. 
IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  The  structure,  constitution,  arrangement, 
or  disposition  of  the  parts  of  a  thing. 

"In  this  popular  Hindu  tale,  we  have  tYi&  fraine- 
work  of  one  of  the  gi-eatest  epics  of  any  age  or  coun- 
try."—Cox;  Introd.  to  Mythology,  p.  6. 

2.  A  body  composed  of  pieces  framed  or 
fitted  together  ;  a  compound  body. 

"A  staunch  and  solid  piece  at  framework,  as  any 
January  could  freeze  together. "^i/iZiIon ;  Liberty  of 
Unlicensed  Printing. 

fram'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Frame,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  constructing,  put- 
ting together,  or  contriving. 


b^  boS^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liiii,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  3^enophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,   §ion  =  zhun,    tlous,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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frampal— francoa 


2.  A  framework  or  frame. 
"  The  framinf/  of  the  vessel  is  of  the  ordinary  type." 
~~Daily  News,  Sept.  29,  1881. 

11.  Technically : 

1.  Join. :  A  mode  of  putting  parts  of  a 
structure  together.  Joinei-j'  framing  is  of 
various  desenptions,  as  square,  bead,  bead- 
and-fillet,  ogee,  &c. 

2.  Mill.  :  An  operation  upon  pounded  or 
stamped  ores,  by  which  they  are  sorted  into 
grades  of  comparative  weiglit  and  consequent 
richness. 

framing-Chisel,  s. 

Carp,  :  A  heavy  chisel  for  making  mortises. 
It  lias  a  soeUet-shank  wliich  receives  tlie 
wooden  handle  on  wliich  the  blows  of  tlie 
mallet  are  delivered. 

nraming-table,  s. 

Mill.  :  A  table  eight  feet  long  and  four  feet 
wide,  witli  a  ledge  around  it.  At  the  ui)per 
end  is  the  jagging-board,  over  which  the 
sluices  are  so  distributed  that  a  small  stream 
of  -water  shall  carry  them  gradually  down  on 
to  the  table.  The  richer  portions  of  the  ore 
rest  upon  tlie  upper  part,  and  the  poorer, 
lighter  portions  are  carried  farther  down: 
light  iniimritie.s  escape  with  tlie  water.  When 
tlie  table  is  sufficiently  full,  it  is  lifted  into  a 
vertical  position,  so  as  to  tip  out  its  contents, 
which  fiill  into  the  vat  beneath. 

"^  ft*am'-pal,  *  ft:am'-pel,  *  fr^xn'-pold, 
*  fram-pul.  a.  [Etym. 'doubtful.]  Fretful, 
peevisli,  ill-natured,  froward,  quarrelsome,  ill- 
tempered. 

"  Her  husband  !  Alfis,  the  sweet  woman  leads  an  ill 
life  with  him;  he'a  a  very  jealousy  man:  she  leads  a 
very  frampold  life  with  him." — Shtikesp. :  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

franc,  *  frank  (1),  s.  [Fr.  franc.}  [Frank,  a.] 
*  1.  A  name  ^iven  to  two  coins  current  for- 
merly in  France,  the  one  of  gold,  and  worth 
about  half-a-guinea,  the  other  of  silver  and 
■worth  about  three  shillings  and  sixpence. 

2.  The  modem  French  coin,  the  unit  of 
value  and  the  unit  of  account  in  France.     It 


is  of  silver,  "SSo  fine,  and  weighs  5  grammes  ; 
its  vnlue  in  sterling  is  strictly  8'8'196.'j6S  pence, 
but  it  is  usually  reckrnied  at  about  9Jd.  It  is 
divided  into  100  centimes. 

*^  franc,  u.    [Frank.] 

franc-tireur,  s. 

7'V.  Mil. :  A  .sharxishooter  or  free-shooter; 
one  of  a  body  of  men  raised  in  France  during 
the  Franco-German  war  of  1870,  and  em- 
Ijloyed  in  guerilla  warfare. 

*  franc  (2),  ^  frank  (2),  s.    [Frank  (2),  s.] 

fran'  -  9hisc,     *  fraun  -  chise,     *  firan  - 
chyse,  *  Araun-chyse,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.,  from 

franchissant,  pr.  par.  of  francliir  =  to  make 
free  ;  franc  =  free.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Freedom ;  liberty, 

"  We  wolleth  for  ouTe/ranchUe  flight!, 
And  for  our  lond,"      liobcrt  of  Gloucester,  p.  47. 

2.  A  privilege ;  a  right  granted  by  the 
sovereign  to  an  individual  or  to  a  body  ;  an  im- 
munity or  exemption  from  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion. 

"  Franchiie  and  liberty  are  used  as  synonymous 
terms;  and  their  ileflnitiou  is  a  royal  privilege  oi- 
nranch  of  the  sovereign'a  prerogative,  subsiBtinp  in 
the  hands  of  a  subject ;  the  Kinds  of  them  are  various, 
and  almost  infinite.  To  be  a  county  palatine  \r&  fran- 
chise, vested  in  a  number  of  persons.  It  is  likewise  a 
/rfiiit!fti,?L' fora  niimberof  persons  to  be  incorporated 
and  subsist  as  a  body  politic.  Other  franchises  are  to 
have  a  manor  or  lordship;  to  have  waifs,  estrays, 
royal  fish :  to  have  a  fair  or  market ;  or  to  have  a 
forest,  w.T.rreii,  or  fishery,  endowed  with  privileges  of 
royalty." — lilackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  2. 

3.  Tlie  district  or  extent  of  jurisdiction  to 
which  a  ceilain  pri^■ilege  or  right  extends  ; 
the  limit  of  a  i)rivilege  or  immunity. 

"  In  the  gre^t  franchises  of  the  latter  .  .  .the  king's 
writ  had  no  coursa" — Ilallam. 


4.  A  sanctuary  or  asylum  for  persons  liable 
to  be  arrested. 

"The  kind's  sheriffs  are  empowered  to  enter  all /ran- 
chises  for  the  appreheaaiou  of  felons  or  traitors." — 
Ilaltam. 

5.  Frankness  ;  generosity ;  nobility. 

"  Here  may  ye  seen,  how  excellent /rnnc&ige 
In  woman  is  whan  they  hem  uarwe  avise." 

Chaucer:  0.  T.,  9,861. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Law :  An  incorporeal  hereditament,  the 
same  as  liberty  ;  a  royal  privilege  or  branch  of 
the  crown's  prerogative  subsisting  in  the 
hands  of  a  subject.  It  arises  either  from  royal 
grant  or  from  prescription  assumed  to  have 
been  founded  originally  on  such  a  grant.  For 
difterent  kinds  of  fi-anchise  see  extract  from 
Blackatone  under  I.  2. 

2.  Law,  Parlia-mentary  Government,  dtc. : 
The  right  of  voting  for  a  member  of  Parliament. 
The  Acts  Henry  VI.,  passed  in  1429,  limited 
the  county  franchise  to  those  who  had  free- 
hold land  or  tenement  to  the  value  of  forty 
shillings,  and  10  Henry  VI.  made  residence  in 
the  county  in  which  the  vote  was  to  be  re- 
corded an  essential  qualification.  The  borough 
franchise  varied  in  different  places  and  was 
difficult  to  ascertain.  The  Acts  2  and  3  Wil- 
liam IV.  c.  45,  passed  in  1832,  gave  the  fran- 
chise in  counties  to  occupiers  who  paid  £f>0 
rent,  and  in  the  borough  to  those  living  in  pre- 
mises of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £10.  In 
1866  Earl  Russell  proposed  the  reduction  of 
the  borough  franchise  to  £7.  Believing  that  on 
a  sound  system  of  household  finance  a  work- 
ing man  should  have  an  income  of  nine  or  ten 
times  the  rent  he  paid,  the  Earl  thought  that 
those  whom  he  proposed  to  admit  as  voters 
would  have  incomes  of  about  £66  10s.  a  year. 
The  Conservative  party  were  against  the  re- 
duction, and  a  "cave"  [Cave]  suggestive  of 
that  of  AduUani  [Adullamite]  was  formed 
among  the  Liberals,  the  combination  thus 
formeil  being  fatal  to  the  government.  Up  till 
this  time  the  mass  of  the  people  had  shown 
little  interest  in  the  reform  proposals,  but  on 
finding  them  withdrawn  they  became  excited, 
and  a  procession  forcing  its  way,  on  July  23, 
I860,  into  Hyde  Park  by  a  breach  made  in  the 
line  of  railings,  after  a  victory  over  the  numer- 
ous police  who  had  been  posted  to  defend  the 
Park,  convinced  the  Government  that  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question  could  no  longer  be  de- 
layed with  safety.  A  Reform  Bill,  brought  in 
by  the  Conservative  Government  of  Lord  Derbv 
and  Disraeli,  which  had  succeeded  that  of  Earl 
Russell,  received  the  royal  assent  on  August  15, 
1867.  It  conferred  the  parliamentary  franchise 
on  every  borough  householder  rated  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor  directly  or  indirectly,  who  had 
paid  his  poor  rates,  and  on  lodgers  who  had  oc- 
cupied for  a  year  rooms  which,  unfurnished  and 
without  attendance,  would  fetch  £10  rent.  In 
counties  the  franchise  was  given  to  all  owners  of 
landed  property  worth  £5a  year,  and  occupiers 
of  lands  or  tenements  paying  £12  a  year  of  rent. 
By  the  Reform  Bill  of  1884-5,  introduced  by 
Gladstone,  the  household  and  lodger  suffrage  of 
the  Boroughs  was  extended  to  the  Counties. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Enjoying  a  franchise  or 
privilege ;  privileged. 

"Yet  he  was  fayne  to  departe  and  to  go  to  Trecte.  a 
fraunches  towne  for  all  maner  of  people,  payeng  for 
that  they  take." — Serners  :  Froissart ;  Cronicle,  vol. 
ii„  ch.  clx. 

*  £r^'-9hi^e,  *  fraun-chise,  v.t.  [Fran- 
chise, s.l  To  make  free;  to  enfranchise  ;  to 
give  freedom  or  liberty  to. 

"  Which  suffredist  passioun 
Oonly  ixi  fraunuhise  our  mortalite." 

Lydgate  :  Minor  Poems,  p.  249, 

*  firdn'  -  9hise  -  ment,  s.  [Eng.  franchise ; 
-ment.'\  A  release  or  setting  free  from  any 
burden  or  restriction  ;  freedom  ;  liberty, 

"  That  fate,  which  did  fhy  franchisement  uiforce. 
And  from  the  depth  of  danger  set  thee  free," 

Drayton:  Barons'  Wars,  bk.  iii. 

*  frS.n'-9lc,  a.  [Fr.  Franeiqne.'\  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Franks  or  their  language ; 
Prankish. 

£r^n-9is'-ca,  &*S,n-9is'que  (que  as  k),  s. 

[Fr.  francisque.} 


FRANCISCA. 

Archoiol.  :    The    ancient   Prankish   battle- 


axe.     It  differed  from  ihe  modern  uxc  in  the 

angle  at  which  it  was  joined  with  the  handle. 

•'  Their  weapons  were  a  long  awonl,  a  two-edged  axe, 

called  a  francisca,  and  a  javelin. "— //.  B.  Stuart :  Hist. 

of  Infantry,  ch.  Iv. 

Fr^-91S'-C9n,    «-.  &  s.      [Fr.   Franciscain; 

Ital.  Franciscano ;   Lat.  Franciscanus  =  per- 
taining to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.    (See  def.).] 

A.  As  o/Ij. :   Pertaining  or  relating  to  St. 
Francis.     [B.] 

B,  -4s  substantive : 

1.  Sing.  .  A  member  of  the  order  described 
under  2. 

2.  PI. :  The  followers  of  St.  Francis,  who 
was  born  in  1182,  at  Assisi,  in  Umbria,  and 
spent  his  youth  in  dissoluteness  ;  but  being 
affected  with  serious  sickness  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  and  repenting  of  liis  sins,  de- 
voted himself  to  a  religious  and  ascetic  life. 
Hearing  accidentally,  in  1208,  in  a  church  tlie 
words  of  the  Saviour  (Matt.  x.  9,  10),  he  con- 
sidered that  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  was 
absolute  poverty,  and  founded  an  order  on 
this  basis,  which  ultimately  became  one  of 
the  four,  nay,  even 
one  of  the  two,  great 
fraternities  of  men- 
dicant friars.  To 
manifest  his  humi- 
lity he  would  not 
allow  his  followers 
to  be  called  brethren 
(in  Latin  fratres), 
but  only  little  bro- 
thers (llialian/rairi- 
celli;  in  Latin  fra- 
terculi  or  fratres  , 
minores),  a  designa-  : 
tion  which  they  still 
retain.  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.,  in  1210, 
and  a  council  of 
Lateran,  in  1215,  ap- 
proved of  his  rules 
for  the  government 
of  his  order,  which 
enjoined  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and 
in  1223  Pope  Honorius  111.  issued  a  bull  in 
his  favour.  He  died,  at  Assisi,  in  1226,  and 
in  1230  was  canonized  by  Pope  Gregory  IX., 
the  anniversary  of  his  death,  October  4, 
being  fixed  as  liis  festival.  Even  while  he 
lived  his  order  had  become  very  powerful,  and 
spread  over  the  whole  Western  Church.  In 
1219  it  is  stated  that  5,000  friars  were  present 
at  a  chapter  which  he  held.  In  that  year,  or 
more  probably  in  1224,  Fi-anciscans  came  over 
to  England.  From  1228  till  1259  they  con- 
tended with  the  Dominicans  about  precedency. 
When  in  1274  Gregoi-y  X.  reduced  the  mendi- 
cants to  four  orders  the  Franciscans  were  one 
of  the  four.  At  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries in  England  under  Henry  VIII.,  a.d, 
1536  to  1538,  the  Franciscans  had  sixty-six 
abbeys  or  other  religious  houses.  Their  dress 
was  a  loose  garment  of  a  grey  colour,  reaching 
to  their  ankles,  and  a  grey  cowl,  covered  when 
they  went  into  the  streets  with  a  cloak.  From 
the  prevalence  of  grey  in  their  dress  they 
were  called  Greyfriars.  The  order,  in  the  course 
of  its  history,  split  into  various  tprauches. 

fran-9is'-9e-a,    s.      [Named   after    Francis. 
Emperor  of  Austria,  a  patron  of  botany.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Scrophulariaceic,  tribe 
Salpiglossideae.  By  some  itis  made  a  synonym 
of  Brunsfelsia,  or  is  merged  in  that  genus. 
The  root,  leaves,  &e.,  of  Franciscea  -uniflora 
are  used  in  syphilitic  complaints,  hence  the 
plant  is  called  by  the  Portuguese  Mercurio 
vegetal  (Vegetable  Mercury).  Its  inner  bark 
and  herbaceous  parts  are  very  bitter.  In 
small  doses  it  is  a  purgative,  emetic,  and  alexi- 
pharmic  ;  in  large  ones  it  is  an  acrid  poison. 
(Martius.) 

*  fr^i>nc'-i{|e,  v.t.     [Fr.  franciser,  from  fraTigaia 
=  French.]    To  Frenchify. 

"He  was  an  Englishman /ra/icwed." — Fuller:  Wor- 
thies ;  Hertford,  i.  435. 


FRANCISCAN  FRIAR. 


^franck,   v.t. 

[Franke.] 


[Etym.   doubtful.]     To  fee!. 


franck'-lin,  s.    [Franklin.] 

Fr3A'-c6-,  pref.  [Lat.  Franc{iis)  =  a  Fra\ik  ; 
0  connective.]  French  ;  as,  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian or  i^ranco-German  war  of  1870-1. 

fr^n-CO'-a,  s.  [Named  by  Cavanilles,  after 
F.  Franco,  of  Valentia,  a  promoter  of  botany 
in  the  sixteenth  centuiy.] 


fate,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p5t. 
or,  wore,  wolf.  work«  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Prancoa- 
ce»(q.v,).  It  consists  of  herbaceous  plants 
withlyratelypinnatifid,  mostly  radical  leaves, 
and  racemes  of  line  flowers.  Four  or  five 
species  are  known.  Their  juice  is  said  to  be 
cooling  and  sedative.  Their  roots  are  used  for 
dyeing  black. 

flrS-n-cd-a'-ge-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  francoa, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  ad.},  suflf.  -acete.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Hypogynous  Bxogens, 
alliance  Ericales.  It  consists  of  stemless 
herbaceous  plants,  with  lobed  or  pinnate  ex- 
stipulate  leaves.  Stems,  scape-like  ;  inflores- 
cence, a  raceme ;  calyx,  deeply  four-cleft ; 
petals,  four,  longpersi stent ;  stigma,  four-lobed 
aessile ;  ovary,  superior  foiu--celled  ;  ovules 
many,  seeds  minute.  In  1845,  Lindley  enu- 
merated two  genera,  and  estimated  the  known 
species  at  Ave,  all  from  Chili.  They  are  used 
in  medicine  and  for  dyes. 

£r^'-CO-lin,  s.     [Dimin,  of  Port.  frango=^a. 
hen.] 
Ornithology : 

1.  Gen. :  The  genus  Francolinus  (q.v.). 

2.  Spec. :  The  Common  Francolin  (Franco- 
linus vulgaris).  It  is  found  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  in  Malta  and  Sicily,  in  Asia,  and  in 
the  north  of  Africa,  feeding,  like  the  common 
partridges,  on  insects  and  seeds.  Its  flesh  is 
highly  esteemed  for  food.  It  lias  a  peculiarly 
loud  whistle. 

fi:^-cd-li'-niis,  s.    [Francolin.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  PerdicidEe  (Partridges). 
[Francolin.] 

fran'-co-lite,  s.  [From  Wheal  Fmnco  (def.), 
and  Gr.  \i6os  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Apatite.  It  occurs  in 
greyish-green  or  brown  stalactitic  matter,  or 
in  cubed  crystals,  at  Wheal  Franco,  near 
Tavistock,  in  Devonshire.    (Dana.) 

'^  fir^n'-gent,  a.  [Lat.  frangens,  pr.  par  of 
frango  =' to  break.]    Causing  fractures. 

fr3jl-gi-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  frangiUliti,  from 
Low  Lat.  frangibilis  =  frangible  (q.v.) ;  Ital. 
frangiJnlitd.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
frangible :  liableness  to  be  easily  broken 
fragility, 

tr&n'-gi-hle,  *  fran-ge-byll,  a.  [Low  Lat. 
frangibilis,  from  Lat.  frango  =  to  break  ;  Fr. 
&  Eng.  frangible  ;  Ital.  frangibile.]  That  may 
be  easily  broken ;  fragile,  brittle. 

"This  waa  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  frangible 
character  of  much  of  the  material  in  which  they 
■wrought."— Wilson;  Prehistoric  Man,  ch.  vii. 

'^fV^'-gi-'ble-nesS,  s,  [Eng.  frangible; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  frangible ; 
frangibility. 

frSn'-gi-pane,  s.    [Frangipani.] 

1.  A  species  of  pastry  made  with  cream, 
almonds,  and  sugar. 

2.  Frangipani  (q.v.). 

fi>^n-gi'pa'-ni,  s.  [Named  after  the  Italian 
Marquis  Frangipani.]  A  species  of  perfume 
prepared  from  or  in  imitation  of  the  scent  of 
flowers  of  the  Plumiera  rubra,  or  Red  Jas- 
mine, a  West  Indian  tree. 

ft-S-n'-gu-lic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  frangul(in);  -ic 
(Chem.).']  Contained  in  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  bark  of  the  berry-bearing 
Alder,  BJiamnus  frangula. 

frangullc  acid,  5. 

Chem.  :  C14H8O4.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling 
the  bark  of  ii/tamiius  frangula  with  water  for 
an  hour,  then  adding  caustic  soda,  and  again 
boiling  for  several  hours.  The  liquid  is 
rendered  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and, 
boiled  again  for  some  hours.  The  frangulic 
acid  separates  out  and  is  purified.  It  melts 
at  254",  is  slightly  soluble  in  hot,  and  insoluble 
in  cold  water  ;  heated  with  zinc  dust  it  yields 
small  quantities  of  anthracene.  It  is  isomeric 
with  alizarin. 

fr^n'-gu-lin,  s.  KBhamnus)  frangul(a);  -in 
(Chem.)'.] 

Chem. :  C20H20O10.  A  glucoside  obtained 
by  digesting  the  bark  of  Rhavmus  frangula 
with  alcohol,  precipitating  with  lead  acetate, 
and  decomposing  the  precipitate  with  HgS 
^as.  The  solution  is  filtered  boiling,  and 
deposits  a  lemon  yellow  crystalline  mass, 
which  dissolves  in  alkalies,  forming   a  deep 


cherry-red  solution.  Frangulin  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid  yields  glucose  and  frangulic 
acid. 

*fi:an'-ion  (ion  as  yiin),  s.  [Prob.  a  cor- 
ruption of  Fr.  faineant.]  A  boon  companion ; 
a  paramour ;  a  woman  of  loose  character. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  37.)    [Faineant.] 

ftrank  (I),  a.,  s.,  &  adv.  [Fr.  franc  =  free,  from 
Low  Lat.  franc2is  =  free,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
franko  =  a  freeman,  a  Frank.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

*  I.  Free,  unrestrained ;  unconstrained. 

"Thy  frank  election  made, 
Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  aud  they  none  to  forsake." 
Shakcgp. :  Alt's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  3. 

*  2.  Liberal,  free,  generous  ;  not  niggardly 
"  "Tis  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  world  to  be  frank 

of  civilities  that  cost  them  nothmg."— L' Estrange. 

3.  Open,  ingenuous,  candid,  sincere. 

"Have  not  your  frank  and  dutiful  expressions,  that 
cheerfulness  aud  vivacity  in  your  looks,  rendered  it 
much  more  acceptable  ?''—Pori.  Bist.  Ckas.  If.  (an.  1660), 
Lard  Chancellor's  Speech. 

*  4.  Licentious,  forward,  bold,  without  re- 
straint. 

*  5.  Free  ;  without  payment  or  conditions. 

"  Thou  hast  it  won  ;  for  it  is  of  frank  gift. 
And  he  will  care  for  all  the  rest  to  shift." 

Spenser:  Mother Bubberds  Tale,  531. 

B,  As  substantive : 

I.  (Of  the  form  Frank)  : 

1.  One  of  the  ancient  German  tribe  or  tribes, 
natives  of  Franconia,  from  whom  the  country 
of  France  received  its  name. 

2.  A  name  given  by  the  Turks,  Greeks,  and 
Arabs  to  the  English,  French,  Italians,  &c., 
inhabitants  of  Western  Europe. 

"  Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks, 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells." 

Byron  :  Don  Juan,  iil.  85. 

*  II.  (0/<7fce/C7-m  frank): 

1.  A  franc  ;  a  French  coin. 

2.  A  letter  privileged  to  pass  through  the 
post  free  of  payment. 

"You'll  have  immediately,  by  several  franks,  my 
epistle  to  Lord  Cobham." — Pope :  To  Swift. 

3.  A  signature  placed  on  a  letter,  and  enti- 
tling it  to  pass  through  the  post  free  of  pay- 
ment. TTie  privilege  of  franking  letters  was 
enjoyed  by  all  members  of  Parliament  up  to 
1840,  when  it  was  abolished  by  the  same  Act 
which  established  penny  postage. 

C,  As  adv. :  Freely,  frankly,  ungrudgingly. 

"But,  as  he  got  it  freely,  so 
He  spent  'n  frank  and  freely  too," 

Butler :  Budibras,  pt.  i.,  c.  i. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  frank, 
candid,  ingenuous,  free,  open,  and  plain  :  "  All 
these  terms  convey  the  idea  of  a  readiness  to 
communicate  and  to  be  communicated  with  ; 
they  are  all  opposed  to  concealment,  but 
under  diff'erent  circumstances.  Tliefi'ank  man 
is  under  no  constraint ;  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings are  both  set  at  ease,  and  his  lips  are  ever 
ready  to  give  utterance  to  the  dictates  of  his 
heart ;  he  has  no  reserve  :  the  candid  man  has 
nothing  to  conceal ;  he  speaks  without  regard 
to  self-interest  or  any  partial  motive ;  he 
speaks  nothing  but  the  truth  :  the  ingenuous 
man  throws  off  all  disguise ;  he  scorns  all 
artifice,  and  brings'  every  thing  to  light ;  he 
speaks  the  whole  truth.  Free,  open,  and  plain 
have  not  so  high  an  office  as  the  first  three ; 
free  and  open  may  be  taken  either  in  a  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent  sense  ;  but  seldomer  in  the 
first  than  in  the  two  last  senses.  The  frank,  the 
free,  and  the  open  man  all  speak  without  con- 
straint ;  but  the  frank  man  is  not  impertinent 
like  the  free  man,  nor  indiscreet  like  the  open 
man.  The  frank  man  speaks  only  of  what 
concerns  himself ;  the  free  man  speaks  of  what 
concerns  others."    (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  &ank-bank,  *  frank-bench,  s.  The 
same  as  Free-bench  (q.v.). 

*  firank-ferm,  s. 

Old  Law :  Lands  or  tenements  changed  in 
the  nature  of  the  fee,  by  feoffment,  &c.,  out 
of  knight  service  for  certain  yearly  service. 

*  frank-fold,  s. 

Old  Law :  Foldage ;  the  right  or  liberty  of 
folding  sheep  upon  any  lands. 

*  frank-service,  s.  Service  performed 
by  freemen. 


*  frank  (2),  *  franc,  i 
a  pigsty.] 


&  a.     [0.  Fr.  franc  = 


I,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  pigsty. 

"Where  sups  he?  Doth  the  old  boar  feed  in  the  old 
fraiikf—Shakesp. :  2  ffenry  IV.,  ii.  2. 

2.  An  inclosure  in  which  animals  are  fed  to 
fatten. 

"  Frank,  kepynge  of  fowlysto  make  fatte.  Sagina- 
rium." — Prompt.  Parv, 

II.  As  adj. :  Fat,  puffed  up. 

"And  when  they  were  ones .''ranfoi  and  fatte,  they 
stode  up  together  proudelye  agaynst  the  Lorde  uud  hia 
worde." — Bale  :  Image,  pt.  1. 

*  frank-fed,  *  franke-fed,  a.  Fattened 
up ;  fatted  as  in  a  frank. 

"Whereas  they  that  be  kept  up  and  crammed  in 
coupes,  cages,  mewes,  and  bartons,  or  otherwise /ranft- 
fed  and  fatted,  are  in  greater  dnnger  to  fall  into  dis- 
eases."—P.  Bolland:  Plutarch,  p.  574. 

fr^nk  (1),  v.t.    [Fhank,  a.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  send  or  get  carried  free  of 
expense  :  as,  To  frank  a  letter. 

"My  lord  Orrery  writes  to  you  to-morrow;  and  you 
see  I  send  this  under  his  cover,  or  at  least /ranAed  by 
him.'"— Surf/*. 

2.  Carp. :  To  form  it  .ioint  in  by  franking 
(q.v.). 

^  frank  (2),  *  franke,  v.t.    [Frank  (2),  s.] 

1.  To  shut  up  in  a  frank  or  sty. 

"  He  is  franked  up  to  fatting  for  hia  pains." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

2.  To  fatten  up  ;  to  cram  ;  to  feed  high. 

"  Such  a  land  as,  through  the  aboundance  of  all  good 
things,  might  feed  and  jVttTifte  them  up."— /*,  Bolland: 
Lioius,  p.  993. 

frank'-al-molgne  ((/ silent),  a.  '[Eng. /raiifc; 
Norm.  Fr.  almoigne  =  alms.] 

Old  Law :  Lit.,  free  alms.  A  tenure  by  which 
a  religious  corporation  holds  lands  of  the 
donor  to  them  and  their  successors  for  ever, 
on  condition  of  praying  for  the  soul  of  the 
donor.  It  was  also  called  Divine-service  (q.v.). 

*  frank'-9hase,  s.    [Eng.  frank,  and  chase.] 

Old  Law :  The  liberty  or  franchise  of  having 
a  chase  ;  free  chase, 

franke,  francke,  t>.    [From  the  franking  or 
feeding  fat  of  cattle.    (Park :  Theatr.)'] 
Bot. :  The  spurry  (Spergula  arvensis). 

franke-osier,  s.    [Osier.] 

*  franke-lin,  ^  franke-laln,  s.  [Franklin.] 

fran-ke'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  from  John  Franken, 
a  Swedish  botanist  and  professor  of  medicine 
at  Upsal,  who  died  in  a.d.  1661.] 

Bot. :  Sea-heath.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
order  Frankeniaceae  (q.v,).  Twelve  species 
are  known ;  one  is  British— .Franfcgjiia  loivis. 
The  stem  is  pubescent,  the  leaves  revolute  at 
their  margin  ;  fiowers  small  and  rose-coloured. 
Found  in  salt  marshes  on  the  south-east  coast 
of  England  from  Yarmouth  to  Kent,  flowering 
in  July  and  August.  It  occurs  also  in  con- 
tinental Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  and 
Asia,  as  far  as  India.    (Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  &c.) 

fran-ke-nl-a'-je-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fran- 
kenia,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acecB.] 

Bot. :  Frankeniads.  An  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  consisting  of  herbaceous  plants  or 
undershrubs,  which  have  very  much  branched 
stems,  opposite  often  revolute  leaves,  with  a 
membraneous  sheathing  edge,  but  no  stipules ; 
fiowers  small,  axillary,  and  terminal,  gener- 
ally pink ;  sepals  four  to  five,  pistils  four  to 
five  ;  flowers  four  to  five,  or  twice  as  many ; 
ovary  superior  ;  style  filiform ;  two,  three,  or 
four  clefts  ;  capsule  one-celled,  enclosed  as 
the  calyx;  two,  three,  or  four-valved,  with 
many  minute  seeds.  About  twenty-four  species 
are  known.  They  are  chiefiy  from  the  north 
of  Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe,  and  are 
mucilaginous  and  slightly  aromatic.  (Lindley.) 

fran-ken'-i-ad§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fran- 
keni(a\  and  Eng.,  &c.  pi.  sutf.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  English  fname  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  order  Prankeniacese  (q.v.), 

*frank'-er,  s.  [Eng.  frank  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  franks  a  letter,  &c. 

"He  being  my  general  franker,  both  to  and  fro,  I 
nave  frequent  occiision  to  insert  a  hasty  note  in  my 
cousignments  to  him."— Southey  :  Letters,  iv.  iro. 

*  frank'-fee,  6.     [Eng.  frank,  and/ee.] 

Old  Law : 

1.  A  holding  of  land  in  fee  simple  ;  freehold 
tenure. 


bSil,  hS^;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  ceU.  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =f. 
-^ian, -tian  =  Shan.    -tion. -sion^shun;  -tion, -sion-zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bol,  doL 
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2.  Freehold  lands  exempted  from  all  ser- 
vices, except  those  of  homage. 

*■  Fr^ink'-fdrt, «.    [A  city  of  Germany.] 

Frankfort-black,  s.  A  fine  black  pig- 
ment used  in  copper-plate  engraving.  It  is 
said  to  be  made  by  burning,  in  the  manner  of 
ivory-black,  the  lees  of  wine  from  vfhich  the 
tartar  has  been  washed.  Fine  Frankfort- 
black,  though  almost  confined  to  copper-plate 
printing,  is  one  of  the  best  black  pigments  we 
possess,  being  of  a  fine  neutral  colour,  next 
in  intensity  to  lamp-black,  and  more  powerful 
than  that  of  ivory. 

*  frank'- heart- ed,  a.  [Eng.  franlc,  and 
hearted.]  Having  a  frank,  open,  candid,  or 
ingenuous  disposition ;  frank. 

"  The  frankhearted  monarch  full  little  did  wot." 
Scott:  Bridal  qf  Tricrmain,  i.  IL 

*  £r^k'-heart-ed-ness*  s.  [Eng.  franTc- 
hearted;  -ness.}  The  quality  of  being  frank- 
hearted  ;  frankness ;  ingenuousness. 

^trSLUkl-i'ty,  v.t.  [Eng.  franJc  (1),  i  connec- 
tive, and  suff.  -fy.]    To  Frenchify  (q.v.). 

"  FranTcifying  their  own  nameB."— itwd  Stvatigford : 
Letters  &  Papers,  p.  150, 

fi:&ak-m-9ense»  s.  [0.  Fr.  frank  ence-ns  = 
pure  incense.    (Sfceoi.).] 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  II.,  1  &  2, 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  The  odoriferous  resin  called  oli- 
'banum.  It  is  obtained  from  a  terebinthaceous 
tree  of  the  genus  Boswellia  (q.v.) ;  that  of  the 
Indian  temples  is  Boswellia  thurifera. 

"  Black  ebon  only  will  In  India  grow. 
And  od'iouB  franHncense  ou  tne  Sabsean  boaeh." 
Dryden. :  Virgil ;  Qeorgic  ii.  164, 

2.  Script.:  The  rendering  of  Heb.  n3i?(ie6/w- 
VLoh)  and  n^ilb  (lebhonah),  from  ]ab  (labhan) 
=  to  be  white ;  Sept.  and  New  Test.  A.i^avos 
(Ubanos)  (Exod._  xxx,  34,  Matt.  ii.  1),  and 
At'^oftoTO?  (libanotos)  (1  Chron.  ix.  29,  Rev.  viii. 
3).  A  precious  gum,  probably  the  same  as 
No.  I. 

"  Gold  and  franTdncenae  ajid  myrrh." — Matt.  ii.  IL 
T[  European  frankincense :  A  resinous  exuda- 
tion from  the  Spruce  fir  (Abies  excelsd)  or  the 
Frankincense  pine  (Pinus  Tceda). 

&ank-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a,,  &  s.  [Frank 
(1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particvp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  passing  or  causing 
to  pass  without  payment  for  transmission  : 
as,  the  franking  of  a  letter. 

2.  Join.  :  The  notching  out  a  portion  of  a 
sash-bar  for  the  passage  of  the  transverse  bar, 
to  make  a  mitre-joint. 

*  frS-nk'-ing  (2),  *  frank-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a., 

'  5.    [Frank  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  fatten- 
ing animals,  fowls.  &c. 

"  Prankynge.    Saginacio." —Prompt.  Parv, 
fr^k'-ish,  u.     [Eng. /ranfc;  -ish.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Franks. 

2.  Somewhat  frank,  open  or  candid. 

&^k-l^n'-di-a,  s.  [Nained  after  Sir  Thomas 
Fiankland,  Bart.,  a  careful  student  of  marine 
algse  and  of  botany  generally.] 

The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Franklan- 
didee.  The  only  known  species,  Franklandia 
fucifolia,  is  a  native  of  Western  Australia. 

&ank-lan-di-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  frank- 
landia, and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Proteacese,  tribe  Nuca- 
mentacese. 

*  fi:5,hk'-law,  s.  ["Eng.  frank,  a.nd.  law.]  Free 
or  common  law,  or  the  benefit  a  person  has 
by  it.  The  liberty  or  right  of  being  sworn  in 
court,  as  a  witness  or  juror. 

*&ank-lin  (I),  s.  [Fhanklinic]  A  light- 
ning rod. 

"  A  lightnlug-rod,  very  properly  called  at  that  time 
&  franklin."— HecoU.  of  Samuel  Buck,  iii.  JL   (1B79.) 

*£r^nk'-Un(2),  *fi:anke-lain,  ""firanke- 
leyn,  ■*  franke  -  leyne,  *  franck  -  lin, 

*  firailk-len,  s.     [0.   Fr.  frarikeleyn,  from 


Low  Lat.  franchilanus,  from  franchio  =  to 
make  free  ;  JranckiMS,  francus  =  free.] 
[Frank,  v.] 

1.  A  free  man. 

"  First  he  waa  here  als  our  thain. 
Bat  now  es  he  for  ai  frankelain." 

Cursor  Mundi,  5,878. 

2.  The  steward  or  bailiff  of  an  estate. 

3.  A  freeholder ;  a  yeoman  ;  a  landowner. 


Both  plain  and  pleasant  to  be  walked  in, 
Where  them  does  meet  Sk  franklin  fair  and  free." 

Spenser  :  P.  Q.,  I.  x.  6. 

firank-lin'-ic,  a.  [From  Benjamin  Frankhn, 
the  distinguished  American  natural  philoso- 
pher and  statesman.] 

Elect. :  A  term  applied  to  electricity  gene- 
rated by  friction ;  frictional. 

frank'-lin-ite,  s.  [From  the  Franklin  furnace 
near  Hamburg,  New  Jersey,  near  which  it 
abounds.] 

Min.  :  An  isometric  opaque  iron  -  black 
brittle  mineral  of  metallic  lustre  and  a  brown 
streak  :  its  hardness  5'5to  6*5,  sp,  gr.  5"07  to 
5-09.  Compos.  :  sesquioxide  of  iron  64'51  to 
68'88,  sesquioxide  of  manganese  11 '99  to  16'00, 
protoxide  of  zinc  10'81  to  25*30.     {Dana.) 

firank'-ly,  *  franck-ly,  *  fi:anck-lye,  adv. 
[Eng.  frank,  a.  ;  -ly.] 
*1.  Freely;  without  constraint;  of  free  will. 
"  The  lords  mounted  their  servantB  upon  their  own 
horses ;  and  they,  with  the  volunteers,  who  frankly 
listed  themselves,  amounted  toa  body  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  horse."— CZarentton, 

*  2.  Liberally  ;  freely  ;  generously  ;  readily. 
"  "B-Q  frankly  forgave  them  both."— iufte  vii.  42. 

3.  Openly;  ingenuously;  plainly ;  candidly; 
with  frankness  or  candour. 

"The  said  Sthenon  stept  unto  him,  and  thus /ronftZj^ 
spake."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  305. 

*  4.  With  a  free  and  not  pre-occupied  mind. 
"  We  may  of  their  encounter /ronftJ^/  judge." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

*  firank'-mSr-riage,  s.  [Eng.  frank,  and 
Tnarriage.  ] 

Old  Law :  A  certain  tenure  in  tail  special ; 
an  estate  of  inheritance  given  to  a  person  to- 
gether with  a  wife,  and  descendible  to  the  heirs 
of  their  two  bodies  begotten.    (Blackstone.) 

fi:^k'  -  ness,  *  firank  -  nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
frank,  a.  ;  -ness.] 

*  1.  Liberty;  freedom  from  restraint  or  con- 
straint. 

*  2.  Liberality  ;  freeness  ;  bounteousness  ; 
generosity ;  open-handness. 

3.  Openness ;  candour ;  ingenuousness ;  free- 
dom from  reserve  or  disguise  ;  fairness. 

"  One  of  the  principal!  and  chiefe  citizens,  named 
PolyneUB,  made  an  oration  unto  them  all,  with/raTiA- 
nesse  of  speach  enough,"— JP.  Holland  :  Livius,  p.  623. 

*  ft'^i.nk'-pledge,  o.     [Eng.  frank,  and  pledge 

(q.v.).] 

Old  Law  : 

1.  A  pledge  or  security  for  the  keeping  the 
peace  by  or  the  good  behaviour  of  freemen. 
By  the  Saxon  constitution  these  sureties  were 
always  at  hand  by  means  of  the  decennaries, 
wherein  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  freemen 
were  materially  bound  pledges  for  each  other's 
good  behaviour. 

"  The  servants  of  the  Crown  were  not,  as  now,  bound 
In  frankpledge  for  each  other." — Macaulay:  Hitt, 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  The  system  or  custom  by  which  the 
members  of  a  decennary  were  mutually  bound 
pledges  for  each  other's  good  behaviour. 

3.  A  decennary  or  tithing. 
T[  View  of  frankpledge : 
Old  Law :  A  court  leet. 

"  Its  original  [so.  the  Court  Leet,  or  View  of  Prank- 
pledge\  was  to  view  the  frankpledges— that  is,  the 
freemen  within  the  liberty  ;  who,  we  may  remember, 
according  toTthe  institution  of  the  Great  Alfred,  were 
all  mutually  pledges  for  the  good  behaviour  of  each 
other."— fliacits(one."  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  Ifl. 

*  fr^nk'-ten-e-ment,  s.     [Eng.  frank,  and 

tenement  (q.v.).] 

Old  Law :  The  possession  of  the  soil  by  a 
freeman  ;  an  estate  in  freehold. 

&^nk'-wdrt,  s.     [Eng.  frank,  and  wort.] 

Bot.  :  A  name  invented  by  "Withering  for 
Frankenia  (q.v.). 

*  Aran'  -Si-cal,  a.  [Eng.  franzy  =  frenzy  ; 
suff-  -cal.]    Frantic. 

"A  certaiu/raTWicaZmaladie  they  call  love." — Sidney : 
-/Wanstead  Play,  p.  619. 


fr&n'-tic,  ""fran-tick,  *freu-et-ike, 
*  £ren-tyk,  a.  &  s.  [0.  Fr.  frenatique,  from  Lat. 
phreneticus,  phreniticus,  from  Gr.  iftpevrjTtKdi; 
(phrenetikos),  from  ^tpeviri^  (phrenitis)  =  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  ;  ^pw  (phren)  =  the 
heart,  the  senses;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  ltaX.frenetlco.^ 
A.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Mad,  raving ;  outrageously  mad  or  de- 
mented ;  suffering  from  frenzy ;  furious,  dis- 
tracted. 

"  They  scorned  his  inspiration  and  his  theme,        ' 
Pronounced  him  frantic,  and  his  fears  ft  dream. 
Cowper :  Expostulation,  70. 

2.  Characterized  by  fury  or  violence  of  pas- 
sion ;  outrageous,  furious  ;  vrildly  mad. 

"He  swore  with  auchfron^fc  violence  that  superfi- 
cial observers  set  him  down  for  the  wildest  of  liber- 
tiueB," — Macaulay  .  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  \t, 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  madman. 
"  So  madly  do  these  fra/nttcs  spend  their  time."— 
Adams:  Works,  i.  275. 

*  fr^'-tic,  v.i.  [Frantic,  a.]  To  act  as  a 
madman. 

"  Frantics  up  and  down  from  side  to  side." 

Quarleg:  Eniblems,  v.  4. 

*  fir&n'-ti-cal,  *  fre-net'-i-cal,  a.  [Eng. 
frantic ;  -al.]    Frantic,  mad,  furious. 

frS-n'-tic-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  frantical;  -ly.] 

In  a  frantic,  wild,  or  furious  manner ;  franticly . 

"She  herself  when  opening  to  the  chorua  her  last 

horrid  piirpose,  says,  fiercely  indeed,  but  not  franii- 

cally." — Burd  :  Notes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

fr3,n'-tic-ly,  *  ftr^n-tick-lj^,  adv.  [Eng. 
framtic;  -ly.]  In  a  frantic  manner;  franti- 
cally ;  like  one  frantic. 

"Fie,  fie,  how  frantickly  I  square  my  talk," 

Shakesp.  :  Titus  Andronicut,  ill.  2. 

fran'-tic-ness,  s.  [Eng.  frantic;  -ness.]  The 
qnality  or  state  of  being  frantic;  madness; 
fui-y  of  passion;  distraction;  frenzy. 

*  fran-zie,  *  fran-zy,  s.    [Feenzy.] 

&^p,   ^frape,  v.t.   &  i.     [Fr.  frapper  =  to. 
strike,  to  seize  ropes.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  To  strike,  to  beat. 

"  With  myn  axe  I  schel  hemfrape." 

Richard  Cmur  de  Lion,  2,61S. 

2.  To  brace  the  cords  of  a  drum  by  pulling 
them  together. 

IL  Nautical: 

1.  To  bind  together  the  several  ropes  of  a 
tackle  at  a  point  between  the  blocks,  so  as  to 
increase  still  further  the  tension. 

2.  To  secure  a  ship  in  emergency  by  wrap- 
ping ropes  around  it,  to  prevent  starting  of 
the  planks. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  strike,  to  beat. 

"The  erystene  on  hem  gau  faat  to  frape^ 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  4,546. 

*flrapO,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  frapper  =  to  strike.] 
A  crowd,  a  mob,  a  rabble. 

"  In  alle  this  mykelle /rape  wex  a  grete  distance 
Of  Boniface  the  Pape,  &  the  Kyng  of  France." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  820. 

*frap'-ler,  s.  [Frap,  v.]  A  blusterer;  a 
rough,  a  bully. 

"  I  say  to  thee  thou  art  rude,  debauched,  impudent, 
coarse,  unpolished,  a.frapler,  and  base." — Ben  Joruon  : 
Cynthia's  Revels,  ii.  L 

*frap'-lmg,  s.  [Feap,  v.]  A  disturbance,  a 
tumult. 

"  What  double  and  indirect  dealing  is  this  (quoth 
the  Sanuiites)  f  what  frapling  is  here  to  no  purpose  ?  " 
— P.  Holland  :  Livius,  p.  297. 

*ft'S,p'-pet,  s.  [Eng.  frap;  -et.]  A  little 
blusterer  or  bully. 

"V?by  my  little /ra39;>6(,"  you,  I  heard  thy  uncle's 
talk  of  thy  riches."-  WiVdns  :  Efiforced  Marriage,  T. 

*  frar-y;  s.  [Fr.  frairie,  from  Low  Lat.  fratria, 
from  Lat.  frater—a.  brother.]    A  brotherhood. 

"Swiche  afrary  requiyrithe  goddls  curs." 

Lydgate :  Minor  Poems,  p.  17L 

fra^'-er-a,  fraz'-er-a,  s.  [Named  by 
Michaux  after  Mr.  John  Fraser,  a  zealous  col- 
lector of  North  American  plants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gentianaceae,  tribe  Gentia- 
neae.  The  root  of  Frasera  carolinensis,  some- 
times called  F,  Walkeri,  a  plant  growing  in 
North  American  morasses,  is  jiure,  powerful 
and  excellent,  equal  to  gentian  proper. 

*fra'-ter,  *frai-tour,  *fra^tour,  "fray- 
tour,  *  frei-tour,  s.  [O.  Fr.  (re)freitor,  (re)- 
fretoire,    from    Low   Jjat    (re)fectorium.]     A 


f^te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^l,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wpU,  work.  whd.  son ;  mute»  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Si^rlan.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     uu  =  kw. 
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lefectory ;  the  room  in  a  religious  house  m 
which  meals  were  taken, 

"  Frerefl  In  Ma/raptour  shul  lynden  a  keye." 

P.  I'lovmian,  6,263. 

fra-tcr'-cu-la,  s.  [Lat.  fraterculus  =  a  little 
brother.] 

Ornith. :  Puffin.  A  genus  of  brevipennate 
swimming  birds,  family  Alcidae.  Tlie  bill  is 
greatly  compressed  laterally,  and  has  three 
grooves  on  each  side  of  the  two  mandibles. 
Fratercula  arctica  is  the  Puffin  (q.v.). 

*fra'-ter-h6ilse,  s.  [^ng. /rater,  and  house.) 
A  frater,  a  refectory. 

firo-ter'-n^l,  *  fra-ter'-nall,  a.  [Ft.  fra- 
temel,  from  Low  Lat.  frate'nialis,  from  Lat. 
Jrater  =  a,  brother;  Sp.  &  Port,  fraternal; 
Ital.  fratemale.] 

1.  Brotherly;  pertaining  to  or  becoming  a 
brother  or  brethren. 

"  Between  us  there  was  little  other  bond 
Than  common  feelingB  ol fraternal  love." 
~"  Wordsworth:  On  vie  Naming  of  Places,  vi. 

2.  Between  brothers. 

"A  cureed,  a  fraternal  war." — Milton:  Reform,  in 
England,  hk.  ii. 

&a-ter'-nal-l^,  adv.  [Bug.  fraternal;  -ly.] 
In  a  fraternal  or  brotherly  manner ;  like  a 
brother. 

*  fra-ter'-uate,  v.i.  [Lat.  /ra/enius  =  per- 
taining to  a  brother,  fraternal.]   To  fraternize. 

*  firat-er-na'-tion,  s.    [Fraternate.]    The 

act  of  fraternizing ;  fraternization. 

"  fo^t-em'-i^m,  s.  [Lat.  frat&mius) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.]    Fraternization. 

fra-ter'-m-t^,  *  fra-ter-ni-te,  s.  [Fr. 
fi-atemiti,  from  Lat.  fraternitas,  from  frater- 
nus  =  pertaining  to  a  brother,  fraternal ; 
frater  =  a  brother ;  Sp.  fraternidad;  Ital.  fra- 
temita.} 

1.  The  state,  condition,  or  relationship  of  a 
brother ;  brotherhood. 

*  2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  fraternal 
or  brotherly ;  brotherliness. 

3.  A  body  of  men  associated  for  purposes  of 
business,  pleasure,  or  intercourse;  a  society  ; 
an  association ;  a  brotherhood ;  specif.,  in  the 
Boman  Church  a  body  of  men  associated  for 
works  of  mercy  and  devotion.  [Confra- 
ternity.] 

"  Some  of  the  nohles  Joined  the  young  fraiemities." 
— Jlilman  :  Latin  ChrUttnnitj/,  i.  418. 

4.  Men  of  the  same  class,  character,  pro- 
fession, or  occupation. 

"  With  what  terms  of  respect  knaves  and  eots  will 
Bpeak  of  their  own  frate rnity. "South :  Sermons, 
voL  il.,  aer.  6. 

&ar-ter-niZ-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  fratemizU); 
-ation.]  The  act  of  fraternizing  or  associatmg 
with  others,  as  in  fellowship. 

' '  1  hope,  that  no  French  fraternization  .  .  .  could  ao 
chajige  the  hearts  ol  Englishmen."— 5urfte  .■  On  a 
Itegicide  Peace,  lett.  8. 

fir&t'-er-iuze,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  fratemisei,  from 
LaX.  fraternus,  from  frater  =  a  brother,] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  associate  or  hold  fellowship 
with  othera  of  like  occupation,  tastes,  or  pur- 
suits. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  bring  into  fellowship  or 
brotherly  sympathy. 

"A  regular  correspondence  for /ra(flr7»irf«i7  the  two 
nations  had  also  Been  carried  on  by  Societies  iu 
London  with  a  great  number  of  Jacobin  Societies  in 
France,"— fl«rfte  ;  Observations  on  the  Conduct  qf  tJie 
2iinority. 

fir&t-er-niz-er,  s.  [Eng.  frat&rniz{e);  -cr,] 
One  who  fraternizes  or  associates  with  others. 

"  Here  ^aln  I  join  issue  with  the  fratemizers,  and 
positively  deny  the  i&ct."  —  Surke :  On  a  Regicide 
Peace,  lett.  4. 

•  fra-ter-y,  s.    [Eng. /ra^er  ; -y.]  A  refectory. 
fl:a-tit-9ef-li,  a.  pi.    [Fratricelu.  ] 

*  f ra,f -ri-age,  *fr^t-rage.  s.    [lAt.  frater 

—  a  brother.]' 
Did  Law : 

1.  The  portion  or  inheritance  of  a  younger 
brother. 

2,  The  partiiion  of  an  estate  among  coheirs. 

fr&t-rf-gel'-li,  fi:a-ti-9el-li,  tr&t-ri-^el'~ 
U-anf ,  s.  pi.  [Low  Lat.  fratricelli  =^  little 
brothers  ;  frater  =  a  brother.] 

Ecdesiol.  &  CMirch  History : 

1.  Gen. :  Originally  a  name  assumed  in  the 


thirteenth  century  by  the  Franciscans  by  di- 
rection of  their  founder  to  mark  the  humble 
cliaracter  of  their  claims. 

2.  Spec.  :  One  of  the  names  claimed  in  the 
fourteenth  century  as  a  monopoly  by  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Franciscans  who  remained  true  to 
the  rigid  rules  of  their  founder  when  the  ma- 
jority of  the  order  gradually  welcomed  some 
relaxation  of  their  stringency.  In  a,d.  1317 
Pope  John  XXII.  ordered  their  extirpation, 
and  many  of  them  were  cruelly  put  to  death. 
The  grievous  offence  iu  John's  eyes  was  that 
they  believed  that  the  Pope  had  no  right  to 
relax  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  thus  prescribing 
limits  to  the  papal  authority.  They  are  said 
to  have  continued  to  the  Reformation,  and 
embraced  its  doctrines.    {Mosheim,  &c.) 

frat'-ri-gid-al,  a.  [Eng.  fratri(yid(e) ;  -a?.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  fratricide. 

firat'-ri-^ide,  «.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fratricida  =z 
the  murderer  of  a  brother ;  fratricidium  = 
the    murder  of   a  brother,   from  frater  ■=  a 
brother,  and  c(Bdo  =  to  kill.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  murder  of  a  brother. 

2.  The  murderer  of  a  brother;  one  who 
murders  his  brother. 

"Hence,  fratricide!  henceforth  that  word  is  Cain." 
Byron  :  Cain,  iii.  1. 

IL  Law :  It  is  used  also  for  the  murder  of 
a  sister,  the  more  distinctive  term  sororicide 
not  being  employed  in  law  courts. 

&aud,  *  £raude,  s.  [Fr.  fraude,  from  Lat. 
fraus  (genit.  fraudis)  =  deceit ;  Sp.  Port.  & 
Ital.  fraude.} 

1.  An  act  or  course  of  deception  deliberately 
practised  with  a  view  to  gaining  unlawful  or 
unfair  advantage  ;  the  obtaining  or  attempting 
to  obtain  goods  under  false  pretences ;  decep- 
tion, cheating,  deceit. 

"The  next  head  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  that, 
namely,  whic^  the  com-ta  of  equity  early  acquirea 
overahnost  all  matters  ot  fraud;  all  matters  m  the 
private  knowledge  of  the  pH,rty,  which,  though  con- 
cealed, are  'bindiug  in  conscience,  and  all  jiidgmeute 
at  law  obtaiued  through  such  fraiui  or  concealment," — 
Blackaione:  Comment.,  bk.  iii,,  ch.  17. 

*2.  Falseness,  faithlessness,  deceit. 
"  It  [love]  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud." 
Shakesp.  :  Venus  &  Adonis,  1,141. 

3.  Stratagem,  artifice,  trick. 

"  To  work  ha  close  design,  by  fraud  or  guile, 
What  force  effected  not."    Milton  :  P.  L.,  i.  Wfl. 
*  4.  A  snare,  a  trap. 

"  To  draw  the  proud  king  Ahab  into  fraud." 

Milton  :  P.  R.,  i.  8?2. 

H  For  the  difference  between  fraud  and 
deceit,  see  Deceit. 

^  (1)  Constructive  fraud  : 

Law :  (See  extract). 

"Besides  cases  of  actual  and  intentional  frand,  the 
courts  of  equity  recognize  what  are  cilled  constructive 
frauds,  or  such  acta  or  contracts  as  although  not 
originating  in  any  evil  dtisign  to  defraud  or  inlure 
another,  yet  have  a  tendency  to  deceive,  or  to  violate 
public  or  private  confidence,  and  are  therefore  deemed 
worthy  of  repression  equally  with  frauds  of  the  more 
cross  and  palpable  soxt."  ~  Slackstone :  Comment., 
bk.  111.,  ch.  17. 

(2)  Pious  fraud '. 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  fraud  considered  to  be  "pious" 
because  it  was  planned  and  carried  out  for 
some  pious  object.  From  the  first  to  the 
fifteenth  century  believers  in  such  frauds 
existed,  if,  indeed,  they  are  even  yet  extinct. 
Sound  ethics,  whether  distinctively  Christian 
or  simply  philanthropic,  declares  that  there 
are  no  "  pious  "  frauds  :  all  are  impious. 

(3)  Statute  of  frauds : 

Law ;  A  statute,  29  Cliarles  II.,  e.  3,  passed 
in  A.D.  16T6.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  framed 
by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Lord  Keeper  Guilford, 
and  Sir  Leohne  Jenkins.  Among  its  complex 
provisions  several  enacted  that  important  con- 
tracts about  land,  &c.,  should  be  in  writing,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  perjury  which  occurred  when 
they  had  to  be  proved  by  parole  evidence. 

*  &aud,   *  fraud-en,  v.t.      [O.   Fr,  frauder, 

from  Lat.  fraudo,  from  fraus  (genit.  fraudis) 
=  deceit,  fraud ;  Ital.  fraudare.]  To  defraud, 
to  cheat. 

"T'^®,.?^^f?**'^  ?°'^*  werkmen  that  is  fraicdid  of 
you.  '—Wycl'iffe :  James  t.  4. 

*  fraud'-ful,  a.    [Eng.  fraud;  -fulil).-] 

1.  Of  persons :  Treacherous,  deceitful ;  mak- 
ing use  of  fraudulent  practices. 

TT      '       *T.       ^^■"  '^^^  welfare  of  ua  aU 
Hangs  on  the  cuttmg  short  th&t  fraudful  man." 

Shakesp. :  2  ITenry  VI.,  ii.  1. 


2.  Of  things:  Fraudulent;  unfair;  contain- 
ing fraud  or  deceit. 

"  No  man  can  Proteus  cheat ;  but,  Proteus,  leave 
Thvfraudfiil  axts,  and  do  not  thou  deceive. 

Dryden:  Virgil ;  Georgieiv.  641 

*  fraud' -ful-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  fraudful;  -ly.) 
In  a  fraudulent  manner  ;  with  fraud  or  intent 
to  deceive  or  cheat ;  treacherously ;  fraudu- 
lently. 

*  fraud'-less,  a.  [Eng.  fraud;  -less.]  Free 
from  fraud  or  deceit ;  open,  fair. 

*  fr£iud'-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fraudUss;  -ly.) 
In  a  fraudless  manner ;  without  fraud. 

*  fraud'-less-ness, s.  [Eng.  fraudless;  -ticss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fraudless  or  free 
from  fraud. 

*  frauds-man,  s.     [Eng.  fraud,  and  man.] 

A  cheat. 

"  Between  ...  a  fraudsman  and  a  tradesman."— 
Adams :  Works,  Ii.  240. 

fraud'  -  u  -  lenge,  *  fraud'  -  u  -  len  -  9^^,  s. 

[Lat.  fraudulentta,  from  fraudulentu^=ira.ud\i.- 
lent  (q.v.);  Sp.  fraudulencia;  Ital.  fraudo- 
lenza.]  The  quality  of  being  fraudulent; 
deceitfulness  ;  trickery  ;  unfairness  ;  a  fraud. 

"  Euryalus  in  Virgil  wins  the  race  by  downright 
fraudulence."—Hart :  Statins,  bk.  vL    (Note.) 

fraud'-u-lent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  fraus  (genit 
fraudis)  ='  deceit ;  Ital.  fraudolento,  fraiido- 
lente;  Sp.  &  Fort,  fraudulenio.] 

1.  Of  persons :  Using  or  practising  fraud  ; 
deceitful ;  cheating ;  tricky  ;  swindling. 

"  Many  who  are  very  Juat  in  their  dealings  betweeu 
man  and  man  will  yet  be  very  fraudulent  or  rapacious 
with  regard  to  the  publick.''— Warfte :  Sermons,  vol. 
iL,  ser.  148. 

2.  Of  things :  Characterized  by  fraud  or 
deceit ;  containing  or  of  the  nature  of  fraud  ; 
deceitful. 

"  He,  with  serpent  tongne, 
"Sis  fraudulent  temptation  thus  b^an." 

Milton:  P.  i..  ix.  631. 

^  For  the  difference  between  fraudulent 
and  fallacious,  see  Fallacious. 

fraud'-u-lent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fraudulent; 
-ly.]  Inaffaudulentmanner;  by  fraud,  deceit, 
or  artifice. 

"  His  muster  rolls  were  fraudulently  made  up."— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  fraud'-n-lent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fraudulent ; 
-ness,]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  fraudu- 
lent ;  fraud ;  fraudulence. 

fraught  (ff/i  silent),  a.  &  s.    [Prob.  the  pa. 
par.  of  Mid.  %n^.  frahten,  fragten  =  to  load.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Freighted  ;  loaded  ;  laden ;  charged. 

"  A  vessel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  it  6. 

2.  Filled,  stored,  charged,  full,  abounding. 

"  To  me  In  vain  the  bold  Mojonian  lyre 
Awakes  the  nmnbeta  fraugiu  with  living  fire." 

Falconer :  Sfiipun-ech,  ill. 

*  B,  As  subst.  :  A  freight ;  a  cargo. 
[Freight,  s.] 

"  Read  good  authors,  or  cause  them  to  be  read  till 
the  attention  be  weary,  or  memory  have  Its  full 
fraught."— Milton  :  Apology  for  Smectymnuut. 

*  fraught  {gh  silent),  v.t.  [Fraught,  a. ;  Sw. 
fralita  =  to  load;  frakt  =  a  load;  J>a.n.  ffagt& 
=  to  load ;  fragt  =  a  load ;  Dut.  UvracUen 
—  to  load,  to  freight ;  vracht  =  a  load ;  Ger. 
frachten  =  to  freight,  to  load ;  fracht  =  a  load 
a  cargo.]    [Freight,  v.] 

1.  To  load,  to  freight. 

"  Ships  are  fraughted  for  Genoa,  Wesalna,  and 
Ancona,  —Eackluyt  :  Voyages,  vol  ii,,  pt.  i.,  p.  116. 

2.  To  burden  ;  to  load. 

"  If  after  this  comntmd  thou  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  unworthiness,  thou  dyst" 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  1.  1. 

*  fraught-age  (as  frat'-ag),  *  fraUt-age, 

s.     ["Elng.  fraught ;  -age.]    A  freight;  a  cargo ; 
a  load. 

"  Omt  fraughtage,  sir, 
I  have  conveyed  aboad." 

Shakesp,  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  i 

Fraun'-hd-f@r  <au  as  6^),  s.  [A  distin- 
guished optician  of  Munich.]  See  the  com- 
pound. 

Fraunhofer's  lines,  s.  pi. 

Optics :  Certain  dark  lines  discovered  by  Wol- 
laston,  in  1802,  in  the  solar  spectrum,  but  first 
described  in  detail  by  Fraunhofer.  If  a  pencil 
of  solar  rays  be  admitted  through  a  narrow 
slit  into  a  dark  room,  and  then  the  slit  be 
looked  at  through  a  prism  of  flint  glass  very 
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fraxetin— free 


free  from  flaws,  the  lines  will  be  seen  deli- 
cately traced  in  large  numbers  parallel  to  the 
edffe  of  the  prism,  and  at  very  unequal  inter- 
vals. Fraunhofer  names  the  most  remarkable 
of  them  A,  ff,  B,  c,  d,  e,  b,  f,  g,  and  h.  a  is 
at  the  beginning  of  the  red  ray,  b  in  the 
middle,  and  c  at  the  boundary  between  it 
and  the  orange,  d  in  the  orange,  e  in  the 
green,  f  in  the  blue,  c  in  the  indigo,  aud  h  iu 
tlie  violet :  a  is  in  the  red  and  6  in  the  green. 
About  3,000  lines  have  since  been  diacrini- 
inatcd  :  some  are  fixed  in  position,  others  are 
variable.  The  latter  are  sometimes  calied 
atmospheric  or  telluric  lines,  being  considered 
by  certain  physicists  to  be  due  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  air.  The  study  of  these  lines  has 
since  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  method  of 
analysis  called  spectral  analysis.    (Ganot.) 

fl:^x'-€-tin,    s.      [Lat.   fmx{inus)  =  an  ash 
tree  ;  -etin  (Chem.).'] 

Chem.  :  CiqUqO^.  A  substance  obtained 
along  with  glucose  by  digesting  fraxin  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
colourless  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  soluble  iu 
sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  dis- 
solves in  nitric  acid,  colouring  it  purple, 
which  turns  red,  then  yellow,  and  ultimately 
becomes  colourless.    (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

ft'^x'-in,  s.     [Lat.  =  /rax(inus)  =  an  ash  tree  ; 
-in  (Chem.).'] 

Chem. :  CigHigOio.  Paviin,  a  glucoside  of 
Fraxetin,  which  occurs  in  the  bark  of  Frawi- 
nus  excelsior,  the  common  ash,  also  along  with 
jSilsculin,  in  the  hark  of  the  horse-chestnut, 
^sculus  hippocastaiium.  Its  dilute  aqueous 
solution  has  a  bluish-green  fluorescence.  It 
is  identical  with  paviin.  It  crystallizes  in 
yellowish  needles,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water, 

frax-in'-e-ae*  s.  pi.    [Lat.  fraxinus,  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff'.  -cee.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Oleacete,  distinguished  by 
having  the  fruit  samaroid. 

fraiC-i-nell,   s.     [Fr.  fraximlle.}     [Fraxi- 

NELLA.] 

Bot. :  PolygoTiatum  muUiJlorum. 

fir^X'-i-nel-la,  s.     [Dimin.   of  Lat,  fraxiniis 
=  an  ash  tree  ;  Fr.  fraxiiieUe  =  the  Dittany 
(Dictammt^).'] 
Bot. :  A  name  given  to  two  rutaceous  plants, 

Dictamnvs  fraxi-nella  and  D.  alb^is,  cultivated 
in  gardens  for  their  fragrant  leaves  and  flowers. 

[DiCTAilNUS,] 

ft'ax'-in-U3»  a.    [Lat.  =  an  ash  tree.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Oleaceae  (Oliveworts).  The  calyx  is 
wanting,  or  four-cleft ;  cor  absent,  or  of  four 
petals.  The  stamina  are  two  ;  the  ovary  two- 
celled  and  two-seeded  ;  the  fruit  two-celled 
and  two-seeded.  Fraxiniis  excelsior  is  the 
common  ash.  [Ash.]  It  has  pinnate  leaves. 
There  is  a  variety  )3  lieterophylla,  or  Simple- 
leaved  Ash,  with  the  leaves  simple  or  pinnate. 

2.  CJiem. :  The  leaves  of  Fraxinus  excelsior, 
the  common  ash,  are  used  on  the  continent  in 
the  form  of  decoction,  half-ounce  of  leaves  to 
a  pint  of  water,  in  cases  of  chronic  gout. 
(Garrod.)  Its  bark  is  said  to  be  tonic  and 
febrifugal.     [M  a^jna.  ] 

fray  (1),  *  ft-aye,  s.      [A  shortened  form  of 
affray,  s.  (q.v.).] 
*  1.  Fear  ;  alarm  ;  anxiety. 

*'  Wteime  Jacob  was  moost  ui  fray 
Grod  him  coumfortide,  that  al  do  may." 

Cursor  Mundi.  4,775. 

2.  A  disturbance ;  an  affray ;  a  broil ;  a 
quarrel ;  a  riot. 

"  So  shall  we  'scape  the  western  bay, 
The  hostile  fleet,  the  unequal /r^?/, " 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isiss,  i.  20. 

3.  A  contest ;  a  combat. 

"  He  had  also  a  sore  combat ;  but  that  frn//  was  tbe 
fruit  of  those  .'ilipa  which  he  got  iu  his  going  down  the 
hiU."~Sun>/un  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt,  it 

^  *  fray-maker,  s.     One  who  creates  a  dis. 

turbance  ;  a  disorderly  person. 

"  Constables  may  by  the  law  disarme  and  imprisou 
hoiise-breakei"s.  fray-makers,  riotei-s,  and  others,  to 
prevent  bloodshed,  quarrelb,  and  preserve  the  public 
peace."— /"n/TiTie.-  7'rcachery  A  DUloyalty,  pt.  iv,,  p. 28. 

*  fray  (2),  8.    [Fray  (y),  -y.]    A  fret  or  chafe  in 
cloth  ;  a  sore  place  caused  by  rubbing, 

t  "  Dispo-saeat  of  either  fray  or  fret." 

!  Iterrick :  Hesperides,  p.  86. 

''fray  (1),  *  fraie,  '^  fraye,  v.t.  &.,i.     [A 

shortened  form  of  affray,  v.  (q.  v.).] 


A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  frighten ;  to  terrify  ;  to  make  afraid. 

"  The  troubled  ghost  of  Diy  father  Anchises 
Ho  oft  In  aleepe  doth  fray  me,  aud  aduiae." 

Surrey:   Virgil;  ^neisiv. 

2.  To  drive  or  frighten  away. 

"This  one  word  oght  to  fraie  and  wtdraw  vs  fro  al 
congregation  &  feloship  of  idolatours. "— Caluine.- 
Fonre  Godli/e  Sermons,  ser.  1- 

3.  To  fight  against ;  to  attack. 

"  There  castelea  to  fray."  Degrevant,  481. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fight,  to  contend. 

"  Dayly  with  Diano  eke  to  ftght  andfraye." 

Chaucer  :  Court  of  Loue,  680. 

fray  (2),  v.t.  [0.  'Fr.frayer,  froier,  frier,  from 
Lat.  frico  =to  rub.] 

^  1.  To  rub  :  as,  a  deer  was  said  to  fray  its 
head  when  it  rubbed  it  against  a  tree,  to 
renew  it. 

2.  To  wear  away  by  rubbing  ;  to  fret,  to 
chafe,  to  tear. 

"  The  ivy  twigs  were  torn  aud  frayed." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  3. 

*  fray  (3),  v.t.  [A  shortened  form  of  defray 
(q.v.),]     To  bear  the  expense  of  ;  to  defray. 

"  The  charge  of  my  most  curious  and  costly  ingredi- 
ents/rayed, I  shall  acknowledge  myself  amply  grati- 
fied.' — Massinger.    ( Webster.) 

*  fray'-biig,  v.t.  [Eng. /ra?/  (1),  V,,  and  hug 
(q.v.).]  To  frighten  with  hobgoblins  or  scares. 

"They  fray  bugged  them  with  the  thunderbolts  of 
their  excominunycacyous." — Bale  :  English  Votaries, 
pt.  ii.     Tlie  Conclusion. 

*  frS.y'-mg  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Fray  (1),  v.] 

A,  »&  B.  -4,s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb.) 

C.  As  suhst.  :  A  disturbance  ;  a  fray. 

"They  doe  their  endeuoure  to  mayntaine  their  ty- 
ranny with  deceipts,  frat/inges,  wiles,  traynes,  thret- 
niuges,  and  wicked  conspiracies,"— Fdn^ ;  John  x. 

*  fray'-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fray  (2),  v.'\ 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb), 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing  or  wearing  away  by 
friction. 

2.  The  peel  or  parts  rubbed  off"  a  deer's 
horns. 

"  For  by  his  slot,  hia  entries,  and  hia  port, 
S.isfrayings,  fewmets,  he  doth  promise  sport." 
Ben  Jonson :  Sad  Shephei'd,  i.  2. 

*  frayne,  v.t.    [Fraine.] 

*  fray-or,  s.  [Fr.  frayeur.]  That  which  causes 
terror. 

"  A  f yre  hurst  out  in  Mr.  John  Buchan's  closet-win- 
dow. It  continued  whill  eleven  o'clock  of  the  day 
with  tbe  greateat  frayor  aud  vehemency  that  ever  I 
saw  fyre  do."~Culloden  Papers,  p.  27. 

fraz'-er-a,  s.    [Frasera.] 

*  fre,  «.    [Free,  a.] 

freak,  s,  [A.S.  free  =  bold,  rash  ;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  frehr  —  greedy,  voracious  ;  Sw.  frock  = 
impudent ;  Dan.  frcek  =  audacious  ;  Ger,  frech 
=  saucy.]  A  sudden  wanton  whim  or  caprice ; 
a  fancy,  a  humour,  a  vagary. 

"  For  many  of  their  actions  and  opinions  were  very 
wild  freaks  of  fancy  aud  humour." — G-lanvill :  Essay  2, 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  freak 
and  whim:  "  A  freak  has  more  of  childishness 
and  humour  than  boldness  in  it :  a  whim  has 
more  of  eccentricity  than  childishness  in  it. 
Fancy  and  fortune  are  both  said  to  have  their 
freaks,  as  they  both  deviate  most  widely  in 
their  movements  from  all  rule :  but  whims  are 
at  most  but  singular  deviations  of  the  mind 
from  its  ordinary  and  even  course."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

freak,  v.t.  [From  the  same  root  as  freckle 
(q.v.).]     To  variegate ;  to  streak. 

"Sables  of  glossy  black,  and  dark  embrowned, 
Or  beauteous, /reateti  with  many  a  mingled  hue," 
Thcmison:  Winter,  814, 

*  freak'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  freak ;  -ish.  ]  Addicted 
to  freaks  ;  capricious,  whimsical,  fanciful,  hu- 
mouraome,  grotesque. 

"  'Tia  not  enough,  that  Greek  or  Komau  page, 
At  stated  hours,  hi&  freakish  thoughts  engage."! 
Cowper  :  Tirocinium,  60C. 

"*  freak' -ish-ly,  arfv.  [Eug. /rrafcisTt; -Z?/.]  In 
a  freakish  or  capricious  manner ;  capriciously. 

'^  freak'-ish-ness,  s,  {^ng.  freakish ;  -jtess,] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  freakish ;  capri- 

cionsness,  caprice,  whimsicalness. 

"  -^W  freakishness  of  mind  is  checked." 

Wordsworth  :  Hob  Roy's  Grave. 


*  freak-some, a.   [Eng./reafc;  -some.]    Given 
to  freaks  ;  freakish,  capricious, 

*  fream,  v.i.    [Lat./remo.]    To  growl  or  grunt 
as  a  boar,     (Bailey.) 

"  Hee  f  reams  and  skrawling  to  the  skye  brays  terribil 
noyaeth,"        Stanyhurst :  Virgil ;  ^neid  ii.  2Ai. 

*  freathe,  v.i.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     To  foam 
and  s'eethe. 

"A  flood  of  pale  green  foam  that  hissed  a.iidfrcathed." 
Alex.  Smith ;  City  Poems,  p.  139. 

frec'-kle,  *  frec-kel,  *  frek-ell,  s.    [Icel. 

freknur  =  freckles  :  Sw.  frdkne,  pi.  fraknur  ; 
Dan.  fregne,  pl.fregner;  Ger.  fleck,  fiechen  =  a 
spot ;  Gael,  brea^  =  spotted,  variegated.  Cf. 
fleck.] 

1.  A  yellowish  or  light-brownish  spot  on 
the  skin,  particularly  on  the  parts  exposed,  as 
the  face,  neck,  and  hands,  caused  by  the  sun. 

"  Women  desire  to  Ije  rid  of  the  freckles,  sputs, 
and  morphew  that  do  iuj  urie  to  their  beautie." — P.  Hol- 
land: Plinie,  bk.  xxxii.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Any  small  spot  or  discoloration. 

"The  farewel  frosts  and  easterly  winds  now  apot 
your  tulips ;  therefore  cover  such  with  mats,  to  pre- 
vent freckles."  —  Evelyn  :  Kalendarium  Bortense  ; 
April. 

frec'-kle,  v.t.  &  i.    [Freckle,  5.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  cover  or  mark  with  freckles. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  covered  or  marked 
with  freckles. 

frec'-kled  (kled  as  keld),  a.  [Eng.  freckle); 
■ed.] 

1.  Marked  or  covered  with  freckles. 

"  Lost  to  the  world,  youraelf,  and  me, 
I  And  more  despised  thaa  freckled  Lalage." 

Cotton :  Old  Tityrus  to  Eugenia. 

2.  Spotted  ;  marked  with  small  spots. 

"  Thefreckled  cowslip,  and  green  clover," 

SItakeap.  :  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

frec'-kled-ness  (kled  as  keld),  a.    [Eng. 
freckled;  -ness.]    The  state  of  being  freckled. 

frec'-kle-^9ed,  a.    [Eng.  freckle,  and  faced.] 
Having  a  face  marked  or  spotted  with  freckles. 

*frec'-kly,  a.     [Eng.  frecMle);   -ly.]    Full  of 
or  marked  with  freckles  ;  freckled. 


*  frede,  v.t.  [A.S.  gefredan;  0.  H.  Ger,  fmot- 
jan.]    To  understand,  to  feel. 

"  That  a  man  may  right  vfelfrede."    Gower,  ii  119, 

*  fred-stole,  *  freed-stool,  s.     [A.S,  frith- 

stol,  from  frith,  Dan. /rerf,  Ger. //"ietig  =  i>eace, 
and  stol  =  stool,]  The  seat  of  peace,  a  name 
given  to  a  seat  or  chair  near  the  altar,  to 
which  all  fled  who  sought  to  obtain  the 
(Privilege  of  sanctuary, 

"  He  bestowed  afreed-stool  with  large  privilidges  be- 
longing thereunto." — Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  II.  v,  9. 

free,  *  fre,  *'fred,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A.S.  freo; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  vrij ;  Icel.  fri ;  Sw.  &  Dan. 
fri  ;  Goth. /reis;  Ger. /rei.]  ^ 

A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  At  liberty ;  not  subject  as  a  vassal  or 
slave  to  another  ;  not  a  prisoner. 

,  "Tho  folwed  bond  and/re."         Tristram,  iii.  78, 

2.  Not  subject  to  the  military  or  despotic 
power  of  any  person  or  government  ;  living 
under  just  and  equal  laws. 

*"  3.  Noble  ;  high-minded  ;  gracious, 

"  He  was  fikyre  mane  and/ree."         Dpgrevant,  33. 

4.  At  liberty  or  with  power  to  make  choice 
for  oneself. 

'  Not  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sincere 
Of  true  allegiauce.  constant  faith,  or  love." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  104. 
*  5.  Unconcerned  ;  without  care. 

"  Fly  whilst  thou  art  blest  aud/ree." 

SliaJcesp.  :  Tim^n  of  Athens,  iv,  3. 

6.  Not  arbitrary  or  despotic  ;  equal  and  just 
to  all  alike  :  as,  a  free  government. 

7.  That  may  or  can  be  used,  enjoyed,  or 
taken  advantage  of  by  all  without  charge ; 
open  and  accessible  to  all ;  unappropriated  : 
as,  a  free  school ;  free  seats. 

"  Why.  air.  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as  free 
For  me  as  for  you," 

Shakcsp.  :  Tam.ing  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2.  '' 

8.  Gratuitous,  voluntary  ;  done  or  given 
freely,  readily,  or  without  importunity  or  pur- 
chase :  as,  a  free  gift. 

9.  Exempt,  clear. 

"  Crist  was  all  thwerrt  ufc  of  sinne^e." 

Ormulum,  16,BI8. 


fhte,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
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*  10.  Innocent,  guiltless,  hannless. 

"  Make  mnd  the  guilty,  and  appal  the/r<?e, 
Couiooud  the  Iguoraut,"      Shakesp :  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

11.  Clear  from,  not  encumbered  or  affected 
■witli .  (Followed  by  frcrni,  but  of  was  formerly 
used.) 

"Infirmities  that  houesty  ia  never /r«e  of" 

Slmkeap.  :   IVinter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

12.  Not  obstructed  ;  having  a  clear  passage 
or  channel, 

"I  breathe/ree  breath." 

Shttkesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  t.  2. 

*  13.  Ready,  willing. 

"  Moutano  with  hiafree  duty  recommeuda  you  thus.*' 
Shakesp..-  Othello,  1.  H. 

14.  Unrestrained,  licentious,  immoderate, 
excessive  ;  going  beyond  bounds  or  to  excess. 

"  Being  one  day  very  free  at  a  great  feast,  he  aud- 
deuly  broke  forth  into  a  great  laughter."— i/a*ewiii. 

15.  Open,  candid,  ingenuous,  frank,  unre- 
served ;  communicative. 

"Will  you  be /ree  and  candid  to  your  friend?" 

Olway :  Orphan,  i.  2. 

16.  Liberal,  bonnteous,  open-lianded,  not 
parsimonious  or  niggardly. 

"Alexandrian  veraes,  of  twelve  ayllables.  should 
nevei  bo  allowed  .  .  .  Mr.  Drydeu  baa  been  too  free  of 
these."— Pope. 

17.  Ready,  eager,  willing,  spirited :  as,  a 
free  horse. 

18.  Admitted  to  or  invested  with  certain 
privileges  or  immnnities.    (With  of.) 

"Art  thou  o/  Bethlem's  noble  college  .free;" 

Dryden  :  Persius,  sat.  v. 

19.  Not  stiff ;  spirited. 

"Having  played  a  much  freer  inninga  than  usual." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  22,  1882. 

IL  Technically: 

1,  Botany : 

(1)  Of  one  organ  or  structure :  Not  adhering 
to  anything  else ;  not  adnate  to  any  other 
body. 

(2)  Of  two  organs  or  structures :  Apart ;  not 
connected. 

2.  Chem.  :  Not  chemically  combined  with 
any  other  body :  as,  free  carbouic  acid. 

If  Free  is  much  used  in  compounds,  the 
meanings  of  which  are  obvious. 
*  B.  As  adv.  :  Freely,  readily,  willingly. 
"  I  aa  freo  forgive  you  as  T  would  be  forgiven." 
Shakesp. :  Henry  VlII. ,  ii.  1. 

*^  C.  As  suhst.:  A  noble,  high-minded  man 
or  woman. 

"  The  knyght  speakes  to  that  free 
Maydaine,  wytes  uat  me."        Heffrevant,  113. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
free  and  liberal :  "In  all  its  acceptations /ree 
is  a  term  of  dispraise,  and  liberal  that  of  com- 
mendation. To  be  free  signifies  to  act  or 
think  at  will ;  to  be  liberal  is  to  act  according 
to  the  dictates  of  an  enlarged  lieart  and  au 
enlightened  mind." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  free  and 
exempt :  "  The  condition  and  not  the  conduct 
of  men  is  here  considered.  Freedom  is  either 
accidental  or  intentional ;  tlie  exemption  is 
always  intentional :  we  may  be  free,  from  dis- 
orders, or  free  from  troubles  ;  we  are  exempt, 
that  is  exempted  by  government,  from  serving 
in  the  militia.  Free  is  applied  to  everything 
from  which  any  one  may  wish  to  be /ree;  but 
exempt,  on  the  contrary,  to  those  burdens 
which  we  should  share  with  others." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  free  and 
familiar.:  "  To  be//*ce  is  to  be  disengaged  from 
all  the  constraints  which  the  ceremonies  of 
social  intercourse  impose  ;  to  be  familiar  is 
to  be  upon  the  footing  of  a  familiar,  of  a 
relative,  or  one  of  the  same  family."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

(4)  For  the  difference  between  free  and  com- 
m^miieative,  see  Communicative  :  for  that  be- 
tween free  and  frank,  see  Frank. 

1[  (1)  To  sail  free,  to  go  free,  or  to  have  a 
free  wind : 

Natit. :  To  sail  somewliat  further  from  the 
wind  than  wlieii  close-hauled. 

{•2)  To  nuike  free :  To  take  liberties ;  to  go 
be^om'  proper  bounds  ;  to  help  oneself. 

free-and-easy,  a.  &s 

A.  As  adj. :  Unconstrained ;  easy  in  manners 

B.  As  subst, :  A  sort  of  club  or  social  meeting, 
at  which  the  members  smoke,  drink,  sing,  &c., 
and  enjoy  themselves  without  being  bound  to 
any  i-ules. 

"  Clubs  of  all  ranks,  from  those  which  have  lined 
Pall  Mall  and  St.  Jamea's  Street  with  their  palaces, 
down  to  the  free-and-easy  which  meets  in  the  shabby 
jMirlour  of  a  village  hai."—MacauIay :  Assays;  Glad- 
stone on  Church  &  State." 


free-board,  s. 

1.  Naut. :  So  much  of  the  vessel's  side  as  is 
included  between  the  plank-sheer  and  the 
water-line. 

"  It  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  a  \o^  free-hoard 
alone  waa  the  cause  of  disaster." — British  (luarterly 
Jteoiew  (1873).  vol.  Ivii.,  p.  115. 

2.  Agric. :  Land  claimed  in  some  places  be- 
yond or  without  a  fence.  It  is  said  to  be  2^  ft. 
in  extent. 

^  free-borough  men,  s.  pi. 

GUI  Law :  Such  great  men  as  did  not  engage, 
like  the  frankpledge  men,  to  become  sureties 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  themselves  and 
others.    [Frankpledge.] 

free-calyx,  s. 

Bot. :  A  superior  calyx.  One  adherent  to 
the  ovary  which  it  renders  inferior.  (Lindley.) 

free-central,  a. 

Bot.  :  Free  and  in  the  centre. 
,  Free-central  Placentation : 

Bot.  :  Placentation  in  which  one  placenta 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  ovary  like  a  column. 
Example,  the  fruit  of  Primulaceae. 

free-chant,  s. 

'  Mils.  :  A  form  of  recitative  music  for  the 
Psalms  and  Canticles,  in  which  a  phrase,  con- 
sisting of  two  chords  only,  is  applied  to  each 
hemistich  of  the  words.  The  author  of  the 
form,  Mr.  Johii  Crowdy,  in  his  Free  CJiant 
Cadences,  claims  for  it  that  it  removes  all 
difficulties  in  dividing  the  words,  and  enables 
the  unskilled  worshipper  to  join  confidently 
in  the  chanting,  without  the  assistance  of  any 
marks  beyond  the  colons  provided  for  the 
purpose  in  the  Prayer  Book. 

free-chdrge,  s. 

Elect.  :  That  part  of  au  induced  cuiTent  of 
electricity  which  is  free  to  escape  through  the 
medium  of  the  atmosphere  to  surrounding 
conductors.     [Free-electricity.] 

free-chase,  s.    [Frank-chase.] 

free  church,  5. 

Ecclesiol.  &  Church  History  : 

1.  PL  {Free  Churches) :  A  name  often  given 
by  English  Nonconfurmists  to  the  Christian 
denominations  in  this  country  free  from  state 
patronage  and  control. 

2.  Sing^dar : 

(1)  A  church  free  from  state  control.  [1,  also 
H  2,  3.] 

(2)  A  church  in  which  there  are  no  enforced 
payments.    [TT 1.] 

3.  Sing.  (Spec.) :  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
(q.v.). 

^  (1)  Free  and  Open  Church  Association: 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist.  :  An  association  which 
has  for  one  object  to  abolish  in  the  Chui-ch  of 
England  pew  rents  as  well  as  pews,  allowing 
no  ownership  in  the  latter  to  be  claimed  by 
individual  members  of  the  congregation,  but 
maintaining  the  equal  right  of  all  parishioners 
to  the  free  use  of  seats  in  churches.  It  is 
believed  that  ithis  will  tend  to  remove  one  of 
the  causes  which  seriously  diminish  the  at- 
tendance of  the  working  classes  at  church. 
To  meet  the  financial  loss  produced  by  the 
abolition  of  pew  rents,  the  revival  of  the 
weekly  offei-tory  is  advocated.  The  other  ob- 
ject is  to  have  arrangements  made  to  open 
the  churches  from  morning  to  night,  not 
simply  on  Sundays,  but  on  every  day,  that 
those  who  have  110  privacy  for  prayer  and 
meditation  at  home,  may  liave  a  place  of 
refuge  to  which  they  may  have  recourse  at 
any  time.  Tlie  Society  was  founded  in  1S66, 
has  among  its  patrons  two  archbishops  and 
many  liisbops,  besides  a  long  list  of  dis- 
tinguished vice -patrons.  It  at  times  aids 
churches  with  pecuniary  grants,  but  only  il 
they  are  "free." 

(2)  Free  Church  of  England  : 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  An  evangelical  Pro- 
testant denomination  founded  on  the  basis  of 
recognising  onty  two  orders— the  first  being 
presbyters,  and  the  second  deacons.  "  Never- 
theless, the  first  order  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct offices— viz.,  bishops  and  presbyters. 
This  church  maintains  the  ecclesiastical  parity 
of  presbyters,  whether  episcopally  or  other- 
wise ordained."  (Declaration  by  Convocation 
of  F.  C.  of  England,  1846.)  The  governing 
body  is  the  Convocation,  consisting  of  all  the 


clergy  and  laity  in  the  several  churches.  The 
impulse  which  gave  the  church  birth  was  com- 
municated by  tlie  Ti-actarian  movement  of 
1832,  a  reaction  against  which  created  a  few 
"  free  churches "  in  the  West  of  England  ; 
the  Shore  controversy  (1843  to  1849)  and  the 
Gorham  case  (1849-50)  promoted  its  develop- 
ment. It  was  enrolled  in  Chancery  by  a  deed 
poll  in  1863.  A  primus  was  consecrated  in 
1876  by  a  Bishop  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America.  The  bishops  are  in  the  Canter- 
bury line  of  Episcopal  succession. 

(3)  Free  Church  of  Scotland;  United  Free 
CJiurch  of  Scotland. 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  The  name  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  was  assumed  by  the  ministers  and 
their  adherents  who  left  the  Scottish  Estab- 
lishment at  the  "Disruption  "  of  May  18, 1S43. 
[Disruption.  ]  They  had  seceded  in  vindication 
of  what  they  called  the  "Headship  of  Christ," 
i.e.,  to  gain  liberty  to  obey  what  they  deemed 
the  will  of  their  Divine  Lord  in  all  Churc;li 
arrangements.  To  a  large  extent  they  oli- 
taiiied  the  freedom  they  sought.  Whilst  they 
were  established,  the  first  collision  with  the 
secular  law  courts  had  been  in  connection 
with  a  proposed  modification  of  lay  patronage. 
The  Church  now  constituted  itself  on  the 
basis  of  ignoring  lay  patronage  altogether,  and 
giving  tlie  comnmnicants  of  each  congregation 
the  right  to  elect  their  own  pastor.  A  second 
collision  had  arisen  through  the  Church — it 
appeared  illegally — claiming  the  power  to 
subdivide  over  -  populous  parishes,  build 
chapels-of-ease,  and  give  votes  in  the  Church 
courts  to  their  ministers.  Dissevered  from 
the  state,  it  found  itself  free  to  do  what  it 
pleased  lu  the  matter.  The  *'  Cardross  case," 
litigated  between  1858  and  1861,  was  impoi-t- 
ant,  as  raising  the  question  how  far  the  liberty 
claimed  by  the  Church  in  its  disestablished 
condition  is  recognised  by  the  courts.  The 
Court  of  Law  found  that  in  certain  circum- 
stances it  will  entertain  a  writ  for  damages 
against  the  Church,  on  the  allegation  that  the 
Church  has  violated  its  own  rules,  in  a  case  of 
discipline,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  civil  in- 
terests of  the  party  dealt  with.  They  found, 
however,  that  with  a  view  to  damages,  the 
party  in  this  case  must  aver  and  establish 
malice  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  The  judges 
based  their  decision  on  the  ground  that  the 
Churcli's  rules  constitute  a  contract  between 
the  members  of  the  body.  They  did  not 
appear  to  contemplate  the  idea  of  interfering 
with  the  Church's  discipline  otherwise  than 
by  enforcing  damages  when  found  to  be  due. 
The  case  was  ultimately  abandoned  by  the 
pursuer  or  plaintiff. 

When  the  Disruption  took  place,  the  financial 
difficulties  which  the  secessionists  had  to  face 
were  very  formidable.  Wherever  the  Free 
Church  had  adherents,  whicli  was  in  nearly 
every  parish,  fresh  places  of  worship  liad  to 
be  built  in  lieu  of  those  lost;  at  least  small 
■stipends  to  be  provided  for  the  ministers 
whose  stipends  (whether  provided  by  the 
State  or  tlieir  parishioners)  were  gone.  All 
the  Scottish  established  missionaries  to  the 
Jews  or  the  Gentiles,  liaving  joined  the  seceding 
party,  had  to  be  provided  for.  After  a  certain 
breathing-time,  theological  colleges  had  also 
to  be  built,  day  schools  and  manses  (in  English, 
parsonages)  provided  in  connection  with  the 
several  churches.  All  was  at  last  successfully 
accomplished,  and  great  advance  made,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  One  part  of  the  financial 
arrangements  which  has  attracted  most  notice, 
was  the  Sustentation  Fund  (q.v.). 

From  1863  to  1873  negotiations  were  carried 
on  for  an  amalgamation  with  the  United  Pres- 
byterians, most  of  whom  were  opposed  (which 
the  Free  Chm-chmen  theoretically  were  not) 
to  the  principle  of  establishments,  but  these 
were  brought  to  an  end  by  the  action  of  a 
resolute  minority  opposed  to  union.  In  1876, 
the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  or  Cameronians. 
joined  the  Free  Church.  With  the  idea  that 
the  abolition  of  patronage  would  lead  to  the 
return  of  many  Free  Churchmen  to  the  Scot- 
tish Establishment,  a  Bill  for  the  purpose 
was  introduced  into  Parliament  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  and,  supported  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  received  the  Royal  Assent  in  1874. 
In  1900,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
Synod  agreeing  to  union  unanimously,  and  the 
Free  Church  Assembly  agreeing  by  a  large 
majority,  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
was  formed. 

The  United  Free  Church,  by  rearrangement 
of  the  Synods  and  Presbyteries,  has  11  synods 
and  64  presbyteries.     For  the  year  ending 
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1901  there  were  1,764  ministers,  1,702  cojigre- 
gations  and  preaching  stations,  with  a  total 
membership  of  496,259.  The  income  of  the 
two  churches  for  the  same  year  for  all  pur- 
poses amounted  to  upwards  of  £1,056,347. 

free-city,  s.  A  city  or  town  of  the 
German  Empire,  independent  in  its  govern- 
ment and  franchise,  and  virtually  forming  an 
independent  state  by  itself.  They  were  for- 
merly many  in  number,  but  only  three  now 
exist— viz.,  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  and  Bremen. 

firee-companies,  s.  pL 

Hist.;  The  name  given  to  bodies  of  dis- 
banded soldiers  who  ravaged  France  after  the 
Peace  of  Bretigny,  concluded  on  May  8,  1360. 
They  were  called  also  Free  Lances  and  Con- 
dottieri. 

firee-course,  s. 

Maritime  law :  The  state  of  having  the  wind 
from  a  favourable  quarter. 

free-electricity,  ». 

Elect. :  The  portion  or  amount  of  electricity 
which,  to  restore  disturbed  equilibrium,  can 
pass  fi'om  a  battery  to  an  adjacent  conductor, 
or  from  one  conductor  to  another.     [Fbee- 

CHARQE.] 

free-ftigue,  s. 

Mus. :  A  fugue  in  which  the  answer  and 
general  treatment  are  not  according  to  strict 
rules,    [Fugue.] 

fi:ee-gills  or  lamellse,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  lamellae  or  gills  of  an  agaricus, 
when  they  do  not  adhere  to  the  stipes. 
(lAndhy.) 

free-grace,  s. 

TkeoL:  The  exact  expression,  "free  grace," 
does  not  occur  in  Scripture,  but  a  near  ap- 
proach to  it  does  in  the  words  "being  justified 
freely  by  his  grace  "(Rom.  iii.  24).  Its  im- 
port is  a  gift  conferred,  not  on  account  of 
merit  in  the  recipient,  but  simply  of  grace — 
i.e.,  of  free  favour,  with  unmerited  kindness. 
The  gift  specially  referred  to  is  the  gift  of 
salvation  through  the  merits  of  the  Saviour. 

*  free-lance,  s. 

1.  LU. :  A  member  of  one  of  those  companies 
of  knights  who,  after  the  Crusades,  wandered 
about  offering  their  services  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  name  was  specially  applied  to 
those  belonging  to  the  Free  Companies  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig.  :  A  controversialist  whose  pen  is 
used  independently,  so  that  no  party  can  cal- 
culate on  his  aid  ;  or  one  who  sells  his  pen  to 
the  highest  bidder,  careless  of  the  views  he 
advocates ;  one  who  pays  little  regard  to  the 
conventionalitits  of  society. 

free-love,  .';.  Tlie  doctrine  that  the  affec- 
tions should  be  free  to  fix  on  any  object  to 
which  they  are  drawn  (advocated  and  put  ir 
practicebycertain  parties  in  the  UnitedStates). 
In  its  extreme  form,  it  sets  aside  marriage, 
and  all  vows  uf  sexunl  fidelity  for  life,  or  even 
for  a  limited  period,  giving  free  scope  to  e\'ery 
passing  caprice  of  inclination  or  passion.  It  is 
in  conflict  with  the  Bible,  with  the  generally 
accepted  canons  of  ethics,  and  with  the  laws 
of  wery  civilized  country  in  the  world. 

free-lover,  s.  An  advocate  of  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  free-love. 

free-milling»  u. 

Mining :  Easily  reduced  (said  of  auriferous 
and  argentiferous  ores  which  are  reducible 
without  previous  roasting). 

free-parts,  s.  pi. 

Music :  Additional  parts  to  a  canon  or  fugue, 
having  independent  melodies,  in  order  to 
strengthen  or  complete  the  harmony. 

free-pass,  s.  A  pass  or  ticket  entitling 
the  holder  to  travel  or  to  enter  an  exhibition, 
theatre,  &c.,  free  of  charge. 

free-port,  s. 

Commerce : 

1.  A  port  where  ships  of  all  nations  may 
load  or  discharge  cargo  free  of  duty,  provided 
the  goods  are  not  carried  into  the  adjoining 
countries. 

2.  A  port  where  all  kinds  of  goods  are 
received  from  ships  of  all  nations  at  equal 
rates. 


free-reed,  s. 

Music :  An  elastic  tongue,  usually  of  brass, 
and  playing  in  a  long  rectangular  opening  in 
a  plate  to  which  one  end  of  it  la  riveted. 
The  name  is  given  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
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reed  which  batters  against  the  seat,  as  in  the 
clarinet,  some  organ-pipes,  the  bassoon,  and 
oboe.  These  battering-reeds  are  usually  of 
wood.  The  free-reed  is  used  in  the  aecordeon, 
and  similar  instruments,  and  in  most  of  the 
reed-pipes  of  organs. 

*  free-services,  s.  pi. 

Feud.  Syst.  :  Such  services  which  it  was  not 
derogatory  to  a  freeman  to  perfortn — e.g., 
serving  under  his  lord  in  war. 

free-ship,  s. 

Law:  A  neutral  ship.     (Wliarton.) 

free-Sbooter,  s.    A  franc-tireur  (q.v.). 

*  free-socage,  s. 

Law  :  A  kind  of  tenure  of  land.     [Socage.] 

free-soil,  a.  A  term  applied  to  the 
principles  of  a  party  in  the  United  States  who 
advocated  the  nou-extension  of  slavery. 

free-soiler,  s.  A  member  or  supporter 
of  the  free-soil  party. 

free-soilism,  s.  The  principles  of  the 
free-soil  party. 

free-spirits,  s.  pi. 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  The  same  as  Brethren 
OF  THE  Free  Spirit  (q.v.). 

free-states,  s.  pi.  Those  states  of  the 
Union  in  which  slavery  never  existed,  or  in 
which  it  was  abolished  before  the  Civil  War. 

free-Stuff,  5. 

Carp. :  Timber  free  from  knots  ;  clear-stuff. 

free-Style,  k. 

Miisic  :  Composition  not  absolutely  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  rules  of  countei-point. 

free-templar,  s.  A  member  of  a  tem- 
perance organization  which  broke  off  from  the 
Good  Templars,  its  distinctive  tenet  being 
that  each  lodge  should  be  free  and  indepen- 
dent, and  not  subordinate  to  a  grand  lodge. 

free  templary,  free  templarism,  s. 

The  distinctive  views  held  by  the  Free-Tem- 
plars.    [Free  Templar.] 

free-trade,  s. 

Political  Econ.,  Comm.,  Hist.,  c&  Ord.Lang. : 
Trade  exempt  from  all  artificial  restraints,  the 
free  exchange  of  ctmimodities  at  home  and 
abroad.  Its  great  principle  or  aim  is  to  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
one ;  and  it  seeks  the  removal  of  all  legisla- 
tive impediments,  whether  in  this  or  other 
countries,  to  the  realisation  of  its  programme. 
Eventhose  who  denounce  the  cardinal  principle 
of  free-trade  on  account  of  its  apparent  selfish- 
ness, habitually  carry  it  out  in  practice.  Other 
things  being  equal,  they  buy  at  a  shop  where 
the  article  they  require  is  priced  lower  than  at 
tlie  shops  adjacent ;  iu  other  words,  they  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market.  When  they  put  an 
article  of  their  own  up  to  auction,  they  direct 
that  it  shall  be  knocked  down  to  the  highest 
bidder,  in  other  words  they  sell  in  the  dearest 
market.     It  is  a  moot  point  whether  it  is  ex- 


pedient to  protect  a  new  manufacture  in  a 
colony  into  which  it  has  just  been  introduced, 
and  then  strike  off  all  protection  when  it  haa 
passed  its  infancy.  Some  free-traders .  have 
also  thought  that,  in  the  case  of  a  foreign 
bounty,  so  large  as  to  enable  one  receiving  it 
to  sell  an  article  absolutely  below  prime  cost, 
some  temporary  protection  might  be  given  to 
a  home  manufacturer  whom  this  was  designed 
to  ruin  ;  the  majority  would  cai-ry  out  rigid 
free-tiade,  and  all  who  hold  the  doctrine 
believe  that  the  exceptions  to  its  oijeration 
should  be  as  few  as. possible. 

The  departure  from  free-trade  most  difficult, 
nay,  hopeless  to  avoid,  is  that  which  arises 
from  the  necessity  of  apportioning  taxation  to 
the  resources  of  the  several  classes  of  society. 
Theoretically  there  should  be  no  indirect 
taxes.,  Every  one  should  be  free  to  export  or 
import  whatever  he  likes,  and  then  pay  by  an 
income  tax  levied  on  the  resources  which  he 
has  made  during  the  year  ;  but,  practically 
speaking,  *an  income  tax  cannot  be  levied  on 
the  great  mass  of  people,  who,  if  they  do  not 
pay  indirect  taxes,  will  be  exempt  from  public 
financial  burdens  altogether.  Every  such  tax 
more  or  less  violates  free  trade. 

Taxes  for  the  j)urpose  of  protecting  native 
industry  once  abounded.  Early  in  1776 
Adam  Smith,  formerly  a  Glasgow  professor, 
but  then  living  in  his  native  town  of  Kirk- 
caldy, published  his  celebrated  work,  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  In  this  comprehensive  treatise  free- 
trade  is  clearly  advocated.  It  took  about 
fifty  years  for  the  views  enunciated  to  act 
on  the  Government.  The  great  contest  took 
place  in  connection  with  the  Corn  Laws,  an 
Act  for  the  abolition  of  which  became  law  on 
June  26,  1846.  The  principles  of  free-trade 
were  earned  out  in  the  immediately  succeed- 
ing years.  [Bounty,  Corn-laws,  Export, 
Import,  Navioation-laws.] 

free-trader,  s. 

1.  An  advocate  of  free-trade. 

*  2.  A  smuggler  ;  a  smuggling  vessel. 

"  There  they  go,  there  go  the  free-tradert  .  .  .  run 
out  the  boltsprit,  up  niHfnsAil,  top  aod  ton-gallant 
saile,  royals,  and  sky-scrapers,  and  awayl— Scott: 
Quy  Mannering,  oh.  v. 

free-will,  s.  &  a. 

A,  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  power  of  directing  our  own  actions 
without  any  restraining  or  constraining  in- 
fluence or  power. 

"  We  have  a  power  to  suspend  the  proaecution  of 
this  or  that  desire ;  this  seems  to  me  the  source  of  aU 
liberty ;  iu  tUis  seems  to  consist  that  which  is  impro- 
perly caUed/ree-will."— Locke. 

2.  Voluntariness,  spontaneity. 
"I  inake  a  decree,  that  all  they  of  the  people  of 


Ittiael  in  my  realm,  which  are  minded  of  theli'  own 
free-wul  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  go  with  thee." — £zra 
vii.  13. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Metaph. :  The  power  which  the  will  has, 
or  is  supposed  to  have,  to  adopt  either  of  two 
courses  open  to  it,  just  as  it  pleases.  From 
the  jfhilosophical  point  of  view,  however,  this 
does  not  make  the  will  really  free.  If  it  be 
under  the  control  of  intellect  so  clear,  and  so 
much  preponderating  over  passion,  that  of 
two  courses  open  to  it,  it  uniformly  chooses 
the  more  eligible,  then  it  is  compelled  by  its 
very  constitution  so  to  act,  and  can  that 
which  is  compelled  be  called  free  ?  If  dif- 
ferently constituted,  with  feeble  intellect  and 
dominant  passion,  it  cannot  resist  a  certain 
temptation  in  its  path,  and  therefore  is  what 
is  popularly  called  the  "slave "of  a  certain 
vice,  the  question  may  be  asked,  "  Is  a  slave 
free?"  From  the  philosophic  view,  tliere  is 
a  scheme  of  causation  as  perfect  in  the  moral 
as  in  the  raateiial  world,  the  wills  of  an  infinite 
number  of  individuals  constituting  links  of 
the  chain.  To  reconcile  "  liberty  "  with  "  ne- 
cessity" has  long  been  attempted,  but  with 
limited  Success,  though  both  are  true.  A  first 
step  towards  its  settlement  is  taken  when  it 
is  shown,  as  Hume  clearly  does  in  his  Essay 
on  Liberty  and  Necesaity,  that  the  dispute 
carried  on  for  ages  on  these  subjects  is  only 

■  one  about  words,  for  the  advocate  for  liberty 
grants  all  that  the  necessitarian  asks,  and  the 
necessitarian  all  that  is  claimed  by  the  advo- 
cate for  liberty.  A  standard  work  on  the 
subject  is  Jonathan  Edwards's  Inquiry  into 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will  (1754). 

2.  Tlieol. :   The  same  difficulty  exists  in  re- 


fute, fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6t 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  iinite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian;  se,  ce  =  e:  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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coQciling  the  omnipotence  of  God  and  the 
freedom  of  man's  will  with  its  attendant  re- 
sponsibility (Rom.  ix.  19,  20).  Christians  in 
general  accept  both  doctrines,  though  two 
antagonistic  views— the  Calvinistic  and  the 
Arminian— are  entertained  on  the  subject. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  may 
be  seen  in  the  Tenth  Ai-ticle.  [AitMiNiAN, 
Calvinism,  Five  points.] 

*'  OthcM  .  .  .  reasoned  high 
Of  providence.lorekniiwledge,  will  and  fate  ; 
Fix'd  fate,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  aheolute, 
And  found  no  eud.         Milton :  P.  L.,  bk.  il.  660. 

B.  As  adj. :  Given  freely ;  with  free-will. 

"Accept,  I  beseech  thee,  the  free-vrUi  offeringa  of 
mymoath,  0  Lord."— P«.  cxix.  108. 

free,  v.t.     [Free,  a.] 

1.  To  set  free  or  at  liberty ;  to  release  from 
slavery,  captivity  or  contlnemeut ;  to  manu- 
mit. 

"Canst  thou  no  other  master  understand. 
Than  him  thut  freed  thee  by  the  i>retor  n  wand  ?  " 
Dryd&n  :  P&rsivs,  sat.  v. 

2.  To  deliver  from  any  despotic  government 
or  authority ;  to  liberate  ;  to  deliver. 

"  He  recovered  the  temple,  freeA  the  city,  and  up- 
held ttie  laws  which  were  going  down."— 2  Jfaccabees 
ii.  22. 

3.  To  disentangle  or  clear  from  any  encum- 
brance or  obstruction ;  to  disengage  ;  to  re- 
move any  encumbrance  or  obstacle  from  :  as, 
To /rec  the  feet  from  fetters. 

4.  To  clear  or  set  free  from  anything  ill ; 
to  rid. 

"  William,  freed  froiB  an  enemy  which  had  given 
himself  and  nis  father  so  many  alarms,,  renewed  his 
ill-treatment  of  his  brothers."— Sur*e :  Abridg.  Eng. 
HUt,,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

5.  To  exempt  as  from  any  oppressive  condi- 
tion or  duty. 

*  6.  To  remove ;  to  take  or  do  away ;  to  clear. 

"  We  may  again  .  .  . 
Free  from  our  feasts  aud  banquets  bloody  knives," 
ShaiUsp. :  Macbeth,  Ui,  6. 

*  7.  To  acquit,  to  absolve ;  to  clear  from 
any  stain  or  charge. 

*'  I/rae  you  from  H."         Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

*  8.  To  frank  ;  to  cause  to  pass  free  of 
charge. 

"  FleoBd  to  free  this  letter  to  Miss  Lucy  Porter  in 
Lichfield."— c/oftTMtm  :  To  Mrs.  Thrale  |June,  1775). 

*  9.  To  open  so  as  to  allow  free  passage 
through. 

"  This  master  key 
Frees  every  lock  and  leads  us  to  his  person." 

Dryden:  Dtyii  Sebastian,  iv,  1. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  free, 
to  set  free,  to  deliver,  and  to  liberate  :  "To  free 
is  properly  to  make  free,  in  distinction  from 
set  free;  the  first  is  employed  in  what  concerns 
ourselves,  and  the  second  in  that  which 
concerns  another.  .  .  .  We  are  delivered  or 
liberated  from  that  which  others  have  imposed 
upon  us ;  the  .former  from  evils  in  general, 
the  latter  from  the  evil  of  confinement.  .  .  . 
When  applied  in  a  spiritual  sense  free  is 
applied  to  sin ;  set  free  is  employed  for  obliga- 
tion audi  responsibility ;  deliver  is  employed 
for  external  circumstances."  (Crabh:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

tree'-hengh,  s.    [Eng.  free,  and  bench.] 

Law:  The  right  which  a  widow  has  in  her 
husband's  copyhold  lands,  corresponding  to 
dower  in  the  case  of  freeholds. 

*  free'-boot,  *  ft-ee-boote,  s.  [Freebooter.] 
Robbery. 

"Liued  themselves  upon  freeboote."  —  Stapyltoti : 
Juvenal,  sat.  viii.  124.    (Note.) 

fl:ee'-bo6t-er,  s.  [Dut.  vrijbuiter;  Ger. 
Jreibeuter.]  One  who  wanders  about  for  the 
sake  of  plunder ;  a  pillager,  a  plunderer,  a 
robber. 

"  The  freebooter -wAa  exalted  into  a  hero  of  romance." 
— Macaulay :  Eiat.  Eng.,  uh,  xiii. 

*ft'ee'-bo6t-er-3?,  s.  [Eng./ree;  -booiery.'] 
The  act,  practices,  or  occupation  of  a  free- 
booter ;  plunder  taken  by  a  freebooter. 

t  firee'-bdot-ing,  ».  &  a.  [Eng. /v-ee;  boot(;ij); 
-ing,} 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  plundering  or  pil- 
laging ;  freebootery. 

"  William  spoke  strongly  to  him  about  the  free- 
booting  which  was  the  aisgrace  of  the  colonies."- 
Macaulay:  Siat.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

B.  As  adj. :  Following  the  profession  of  a 
freebooter ;  plundering,  pillaging. 

*  free'- bodt  -  y,  s.  [Eng.  free,  aud  booty.] 
Plunder  or  pillage  by  freebooters  ;  freebootery. 

£ree'-bom>  ".     [Eng.  free,  and  born.]    Born 


in  a  state  of  freeiiom  ;  inheriting  liberty  ;  not 
a  slave  by  birth. 

"  She  caught  the  last- 
Last  glorious  drop  hia  heart  had  shed. 
Before  Its  freebom  spirit  fled  1 " 

Moore :  Paradise  &  tJie  Peri. 

•fi:ee'-9lia,p-el,  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  chapel.] 
A  chapel  founded  by  the  king,  and  by  him  ex- 
empted from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary. 
The  king  may  also  license  a  subject  to  found 
such  a  chapel,  and  by  his  charter  exempt  it 
from  tlie  ordinary's  visitation. 

*  ftee'-cost,  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  cost.]  Freedom 
from  cost,  charge,  or  expenses. 

"To  hate  and  despise  the  absurdity  of  being  kind 
upon /?-eecos(,  as  not  so  much  jia  to  tell  a  friend  what 
it  is  o'clock  for  nothing." — South. 

freed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Free,  v.] 

*  firee'-den-i-zen*  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  deni- 
zen.] A  free  citizen  or  denizen  of  a  city  or 
town.    [Freedom  of  a  dty.] 

*  &ee'-den-i-zen,  v.  t.  [Freedenizen,  s.  ] 
To  make  a  denizen  or  citizen ;  to  make  free  of 
a  city, 

"No  worldly  respects  can  freedenizen  a  Christian 
here,  and  of  peregrinus  make  him  civis," — Bp.  Hail, 

freed'-m^n,  s.  [Eng.  freed,  and  man.]  A 
man  born  a  slave  and  manumitted. 

"  The/rcedman  Jostles,  aud  will  be  preferred  : 
First  come,  first  served,  he  cries." 

Dryden :  Juvenal,  sat,  i. 

free'-dom,  *  freo-dom,  *  A:e-dom,  *  fre- 

dome,  *  fi:ee-daxu,  s.    [A.S.  frioddm;  O. 
Fris.  friddm ;  Dut.  frijdom.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  free ;  liberty ;  exemp- 
tion from  servitude,  confinement,  or  restraint. 

2.  Exemption  from  subjection  to  any  power ; 
independence. 

"  The  last  of  Lambro'a  patriots  there 
Anticipated/reedom  share." 

Byron :  Bride  of  Abydos,  11,  20. 

3.  Power  or  liberty  of  eiyoying  franchises 
or  privileges. 

"  This  i)rince  first  ga-ve  freedom  to  servants,  so  as  to 
become  citizens  of  equal  privileges  with  the  rest, 
which  very  much  increased  the  power  of  the  people," — 
Sw^t. 
i.  Exemption  from  restraint ;  license. 
"  I  will  that  all  the  feasts  and  sabbaths  shall  he  all 
days  of  immunity  b.\\A.  freedom,  for  the  Jews  In  my 
realm,"—!  Maccabees  x.  ^4. 

5.  Exemption  from  necessity,  fate,  or  any 
constraining  power  or  influence. 

In  this  then  oousista  freedom — viz.  in  our  being 


able  to  act  or  not  to  act,  according  as  we  shall  choose 

t  Unasi 
ch.  xxL 


iir,  will."— iocite,-  On  ffaman  Understanding,  bk.  ii.. 


6.  Privileges,  franchises,  immunities. 

"  Let  the  danger  light  , 

Upon  your  charter  and  your  citv's  freedom. 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  l''entce,  iv.  1. 

7.  License  ;  excess  ;  violation  of  the  rules 
of  good-breeding  ;  a  liberty. 

8.  Ease  or  facility  in  doing  anything :  as. 
He  draws  with  freedom. 

*  9.  A  free  unconditional  grant, 

IT  For  the  difference  between  freedom  and 
liberty,  see  Liberty. 

U  Freedom  of  a  city :  Immunity  from 
county  jurisdiction,  and  the  privilege  of 
corporate  taxation  and  self-goverament  held 
under  a  charter  from  the  Crown.  This  free- 
dom is  enjoyed  of  right,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  charter,  and  is  often  conferred  as 
an  honour  on  princes  and  other  distinguished 
individuals.  The  freedom  of  a  city  carries 
the  parliamentary  franchise. 

freedom-fine,  s.  A  payment  made  on 
being  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  a  city,  guild, 
or  incorporation. 


* flree'-dom-less,  a.  [Eng.  freedom;  -less.] 
Having  no  freedom  ;  enslaved.  {Byron :  Irish 
Avatar.) 

^  ft*eed-3too1,  f.    [Fredstole.] 

free'-  fish  -  er,    free  -  fish'  -  er  -  mav,    s. 

[Eng,  f)'ee,  a.nd  fisher,  fisherman.]    One  who  has 
an  exclusive  right  to  fish  in  certain  waters. 

"  Who  are  your  loidahip's  fret*flshennen."—0.  Kings- 
ley.    ( IVebster.) 

*  free'-f  ish-er-y,  s.     [Ewg.free,  and  fishery.] 
Law:  The  exclusive  right  of  fishing  in  cer- 
tain waters  ;  a  crown  franchise,  forbidden  by 
Magna  Charta  and  its  confirmations. 

*fl:ee'-foot-ed,o.  [En^./ree,  nnrl/ooferf.]  Not 
restrained  in  marching.  {Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  3.) 


fi:ee'-hand*  a.  [Eng.  free,  and  hand.]  Exe- 
cuted with  the  hand  alone,  without  instru- 
ments :  as,  freelmnd  drawing. 

"  The  study  and  practice  oi  freehand  drawing  givM 
accuracy  to  the  eye,  and  refines  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties."—Cowaeifs  Technical  Educator,  i.  48. 

free'-hand-ed,  a.  [Eng.  free;  hand;  -ed.] 
Open-handed,  free,  generous,  liberal. 

"  He  was  as  freehanded  a  young  fellow  as  any  in  the 
asmy."— Thackeray.    {O^lvie.) 

free'-heart-ed,  a.    [Eng.  free,  and  liearted.] 

1.  Open,  frank,  unreserved. 

"  Love  must  freehearted  be  and  voluntary ; 
And  not  enchanted,  or  by  fate  constrained." 

Bavies. 

2.  Fi'ee,  liberal,  generous,  bounteous. 

"  In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Freehearted  Hospitality." 

Longfellow  :  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs. 

free'-heart-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  freehearted; 
-ly.]  In  a  freehearted,  liberal,  or  open  man- 
ner ;  frankly ;  liberally. 

firee'-heart-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  freehearted; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  freehearted ; 
liberality ;  frankness. 

free'-hold,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  free,  and  hold.] 

A.  .^45  substantive : 

Law:  An  estate  or  real  property  held  In 
fee-simple  or  fee-tail";  the  tenure  by  which 
such  an  estate  is  held.  Anciently  it  was  one 
of  the  two  chief  tenures  known  as  tenure  in 
free  socage,  and  was  the  only  free  method  for 
laymen  to  hold  property.  During  feudal  times 
the  freeholder  had  to  render  some  small 
services  of  an  honourable  kind  :  now  these 
are  abolished.  A  freehold  estate  must  pos- 
sess immobility,  in  other  words  must  consist 
either  of  land  or  of  some  interest  arising  out  of 
land  annexed  to  it.  Secondly,  it  must  be  of 
indeterminate  duration. 

"  No  alienation  of  lands  holden  in  chief  should  be 
available,  touching  the  freehold  or  inheritance  thereof, 
but  only  where  it  were  made  by  matter  of  record."— 
Bacon:  Office  of  Alienation. 

B.  ^s  adj. :  Held  in  fee-simple  or  fee-tail ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  freehold. 

"He  determined,  therefore,  to  postpone  for  a  short 
time  the  confiscation  of  the  freehold  property  of  re- 
fractory clergymen." — Macaulay  ;  Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  vl. 

free'-hold-er,  n.    [Eng.  freehold ;  -er.] 

1.  Eng.  Law :  The  possessor  of  a  freehold. 
"The  main  strength  of  the  opposition  lay  among 

the  sinuU  freeholders  in  the  country,  and  among  the 
merchantsand  shopkeepers  of  the  towns." — Macaulay  t 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Scots  Law :  Formerly  a  person  holding  of 
the  crown,  but  now  applied  to  all  who,  before 
the  passing  nf  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  had  a 
property  qualification  entitling  them  to  vote 
for  or  be  ele*  ted  members  of  parliament, 

*  free -lac,  *&eo-lac,  s.  [A.S.  frioldc.] 
Freeuess,  frankness. 

"Edmodnesse  and  tholemodnesse  and  freolao  of 
heorte." — Ancren  Jtiwle,  p.  40. 

fi:ee'-liv-cr,  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  liver.]  One 
who  lives  freely  and  highly ;  one  who  in- 
dulges his  appetites. 

free'-liv-ing,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  free,  and  living.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Living  freely  or  highly  ;  given 
to  indulgence  of  the  appetites. 

B,  As  subst. :  Indulgence  of  the  appetites. 

*  fi:eel-tee,  s.    [Frailty.] 

fl:ee'-l3^,  adv.  [A.S.  freolice  ;  M.  H.  Gts,, 
vriliche.]    [Free,  a.] 

1.  In  a  free  manner  or  state  ;  with  full 
liberty,  without  dependence. 

2.  Without  restraint  or  hindrance. 

"  Thou  shalt  live  b£  freely  as  thy  lord.' 

Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  i.  i. 

3.  Plentifully,  copiously  ;  to  excess. 

"  You  would  drinkfreely." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  2. 
i.  Without    sample    or   reserve  ;    openly, 
frankly. 

"  To  tell  men  freely  of  their  foulest  faults."— 
I>ryden ;  Essay  upon  Satire. 

5.  With  full  licence  ;  at  one's  own  will  or 
discretion. 

"  To  eat  acorns  with  swine,  when  we  may  freely  eat 
wheat-bread  among  men." — Ascham :  Scltolemaster. 

6.  Voluntarily,  willingly,  readily  ;  of  one's 
own  accord, 

7.  Honestly,  sincerely,  heartily,  gladly. 

"  That  noble  lady 
Or  gentleman  that  is  aot  freely  merry. 
Is  not  uiy  friend."     Hhakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  L  4. 


b6il,  1)6^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =f^ 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious»  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d$l. 
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8.  Frankly,  liberally ;  without  cost  or  charge. 

"Freely  ye  have  Y^ceiveiX,  freely  give." —Malt,  x,  8. 

free' -man,   *ffre-inan,  ^  freo  -  man,  s. 

[Eng.  free,  and  man.'] 

1.  One  who  is  free  ;  one  who  is  not  !i  slave, 
vassal,  or  dependant ;  one  who  enjoys  liberty. 

.  "And  brought  the /reemaH'a  ann  to  aid  fhe  freeman' a 
laws."  Scott:  Jlarmion,  i.    (Iiitrod), 

*  2.  One  who  has  been  freed  ;  a  freedman. 

3.  One  who  has  been  admitted  or  is  entitled 
to  a  franchise  or  particular  privilege,  immu- 
nity, or  right. 

"What  this  union  was  la  expressed  in  the  preceding 
verse,  by  their  both  having  been  maile  freemen  on  the 
eame  ila.y."— Addison. 

freemen's  roll,  s.  A  roll  upon  which 
the  names  of  those  who  have  been  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  a  town  or  city  are  inscribed. 

free'-mar-tin,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Physiol. :  A  cow-calf  born  as  a  twin  with  a 
bull-calf,  which  in  this  case  has  all  the  parts 
of  a  perfect  animal ;  Avhilst  the  cow-calf  is  a 
hermaphrodite  and  barren.     [Cow-calf.] 

free-ma'-son,  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  mason.]  A 
member  of  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  free- 
masonry. 

free-ma-son'-ic,  «.  [Eng.  freemason;  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  freemasonry  ;  resembling 
freemasonry. 

free-ma'-son-ry,  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  masonrv.] 
An  association  of  "  free  and  accepted  masons," 
a  secret  society,  the  more  extravagant  friends 
of  which  claim  for  it  an  antiquity  extend- 
ing back  to  the  building  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  if  not  even  to  the  time  when  the 
Tower  of  Babel  was  erected.  It  is  said  that 
it  was  introduced  into  England  about  a.d. 
676,  that  the  Grand  Lodge  at  York  was 
founded  in  926,  and  freemasonry  was  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  in  1140.  Some,  regarding 
at  least  the  earlier  of  these  dates  as  imaginary, 
allege  that  it  did  not  come  into  existence  till 
about  the  tmie  of  the  Crusades  ;  and  that 
when  it  arose,  it  was  simply  the  masonic 
guild,  or,  as  it  would  now  be  called,  trades' 
union.  As  the  masons  moved  from  place  to 
place  seeking  employment  upon  cathedrals, 
abbeys,  or  other  ecclesiastical  edifices  then 
being  erected,  they  had  secret  signs  by  wliich 
tliey  recognised  each  other,  and  proved  that 
they  were  real  proficients  in  the  art  whicii 
they  professed,  and  not  mere  pieteiiders. 

At  fli'st  the  Church  looked  on  the  Society 
with  favour,  but  ultimately  became  unfriendly. 
In  1424  it  was  prohibited  by  the  Act  3  Henry 
VI.,  c.  1,  which,  however  was  never  enforced. 
It  is  said  that  freemasonry  did  not  take  root 
in  France  till  tlie  sixteenth  centiu-y.  The 
Grand  Lodge  of  England  was  founded  in  3717, 
that  of  Ireland  in  1730,  and  that  of  Scotland 
in  1736.  A  knowledge  of  ordinary  masonry 
is  not  now  requisite  to  membership.  Thougli 
the  Society  still  lays  foundation  stones  with 
full  masonic  honours,  yet  its  professors  do 
"not  so  nmch  profess  architectural  skill  as 
virtue  and  benevolence.  In  this  country 
princes  do  not  feel  it  beneath  them  to  accept 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  Society.  Abroad 
^tis  less  I'opular.  In  1738,  the  Pope  published 
a  bull  of  excommunication  against  freemasons, 
and  freemasonry  was  included  among  the 
errors  condemned  l>y  the  Syllabus  in  1864. 

*free'-mmd-ed,  a.  [Eng.  free,  and  minded.] 
Having  the  mind  free  from  care,  trouble,  or 
perplexity ;  without  care  or  trouble. 

■  "To  he  freeminded,  and  cheerfully  diapoaed  at  hours 
of  meat,  sleep,  and  exercise,  is  one  of  the  beat  precepts 
of  long  lasting." — Bacon. 

free'-ness,  *fre-neBse, s.    [Eng.  free;  -iiess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  free  or 
at  liberty  ;  freedom,  liberty. 

2.  Openness,candoiir,  unreservedness,  frank- 
ness. 

"  Freenesee  of  speech  is  wheji  we  apeake  boldly  and 
■without  f  eare  euen  to  the  proudest  of  them." —  Wilson  : 
Arte  of  Ithetorique,  p.  2oa. 

.   3.  Generosity,  liberality,  bounty. 

"  I  hope  it  will  never  be  muA  that  the  laity,  who  by 
the  clei^y  are  taught  to  be  charitable,  shall  in  their 
corporations  exceed  the  clergy  itself,  and  their  sons, 
infreenens  of  giving," — Sprat. 

ffre'-er,   s.      [Eng.  free,   v.  ;   -er.]     One    who 
\  frees,   sets  free,  or  delivers ;    a  liberator,   a 
deliverer. 

"  Bacchus,  thou  xtt freer 
Of  cares  and  overseer. " 
Ben  Jonson  :  Dcdic.  of  King's  Letter. 


ft'ee'-SChOOl,  s.     [Eng.  free,  &nA.  sclwol.] 

1.  A  school  endowed  or  supported  by  funds, 
in  which  pupils  are  taught  without  charge. 

"  If  there  were  a  possibility  of  having  even  our/rec- 
>.  schools  kept  a  little  out  of  towa."— Goldsmith :   Tlie 
Bee,  No,  i. 

2.  A  school  to  which  pupils  are  admitted 
without  restriction, 

*  free-ship,  *fre-shipe,  *fre-scipe,  s 

[A,S.  freoscipe.]    Freedom. 

"To  iesen  the  thi-alea  of  thralshipe  and  gluen  hem 
freshipe."—0.  £iuj.  JJomilles,  ii.  121. 

ft*ee'-Spok-en,  a.  [Eng.  free,  and  !\p6ken.] 
Accustomed'  to  speak  without  reserve  ;  out- 
spoken, frank. 

"A  freespoTcen  senator,  said.  Marry,  they  Bhould  sup 
with  as." — Bacon:  Apophthegms. 

ftree'-stone,  free  stone,  u..  £  s.  [Eng,  free, 
aud  stone.] 

A.  As  adj.  (OftJie  two  forms): 

1.  Hort.  (Of  the  form  free  stone)  :  Having  the 
stone  separated  containing  the  ^ernel,  and 
adherent  to  tlie  flesh  of  the  fruit.  It  is  called 
also  cUng-stone.    (Paxton.) 

2.  Petrol.  {Of  the  form  freestone)  :  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  rock  described  under  B; 

B.  ,^s  substantive : 

Petrol.  (Of  the  form  freestone) : 

1,  Gen. :  Any  stone  which  can  be  cut  freely 
in  every  direction,  and  wliich  has  no  distinct 
cleavage. 

2.  Spec.  :  A  fine-grained  sandstone  with 
these  characteristics. 

free'-think-er,  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  thinker.] 
A  name  often  assumed  by  those  who,  disbe- 
lieving in  revelation,  feel  themselves  free  to 
adopt  any  opinion  in  religious  or  other  matters 
which  may  result  from  their  own  independent 
thinking.  The  name  was  specially  claimed  by 
those  who  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  took  part  on  the  antichristian  side 
in  the  Deistic  Controversy— viz..  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,  Toland,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Collins, 
Woolaston,  Tindal,  and  Viscount  Bolingbroke. 
The  word  Freethinker  occurs  in  a  letter  about 
Toland,  from  Mr.  Molyneux  to  Locke,  on 
April  6,  1697 ;  and  a  work  published  by  An- 
thony Collins,  in  1713,  is  called  A  Discourse 
on  Freethinking. 

free'-thmk-ing,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  frez,  and 
thinking.] 

A,Assnhst.:  Unbelief,  scepticism;  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principles  of  a  freethinker  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :'  Holding  the  principles  of  a 
freethinker;  in  any  way  relating  to  or  con- 
nected with  free  thought. 

t free- thought  (ought   as    at),  s.  &   a. 

[Eng.  free,  and  thought.] 

A.  -4s  sjibst. :  Freethinking. 

B.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  freethinking. 

*  free'-tongued,  a.    [Eng.  free,  and  tongued.] 

Speaking  without  reseiTe;  freespoken,  out- 
spoken. 

*  free'-war-ren,  s.     [Eng.  free,  and  warren.] 

Laio :  A  royal  franchise  or  exclusive  right 
of  killing  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren  within 
certain  limits. 

free'-Wom-aiiU,  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  woman.] 
A  woman  bora  free  ;  a  woman  not  a  slave. 


freeze,  *freese,  *frcos-en,  ^frese,  vA. 

&  t.  [A.S.  freoscm ;  eogn.  with  Icel.  frjosa; 
Sw.  frysa;  Dan.  fryse;  Dut.  vriezen ;  '  Gev. 
frieren;  0.  H.  Ger. /reosaji ;  hat.  prurio  =  to 
itch.] 

A.  I)itra}isitive : 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  become  congealed  with  cold ;  to  be 
changed  from  a  liquid  into  a  solid  state  by  the 
abstraction  or  loss  of  beat. 

2.  To  be  at  that  degree  of  cold  at  whicli 
water  becomes  frozen ;  said  of  the  weather : 
as,  It  freezes  hard. 

3.  To  become  chilled,  or  exceedingly  cold ; 
to  lose  animation  through  cold. 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  become  numb ;  to  lose  activity  or  ani- 
mation. 

"  Whereof  art  thou  so  sore  afered 
That  thou  thy  tunge  8uffrest/rc«e .'" 

Gower,  n.  22. 


2.  To  grow  cold ;  to  cool. 

"  Thy  love  doth  freeze." 

Sluikesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  il  t 

B.  Transitive  : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  congeal  by  cold  ;  to  convert  into  ice ; 
to  solidify  by  the  abstraction  of  heat. 

2.  To  ovei'power  or  kill  with  cold  ;  to  de-      , 
jjrive  of  animation  by  extreme  cold. 

"My  master   and    mistress   are   almost  frozen   to 
death." — Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv,  1, 

II.  Fig. :  To  congeal,  to  chill,  to  cool. 
"  I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins, 
That  sHuiost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  JV.,  i.  1, 

freeze,  s.  [Freeze,  v.]  The  act  or  state  of 
freezing  ;  a  frost.    (CoHoquial.) 

freez'-€r,  s.  [Eng.  freeze,  v.  ;  -er.]  An  appa- 
ratus in  which,  cream  or  other  food  is  placed 
to  be  frozen. 

freez'-ing,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.    [Freeze,  v.} 
A.  &  B,  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  process  of  con- 
gealing with  cold ;  the  state  of  becoming 
frozen. 

2.  Physics :  Congelation ;  the  passing  of 
liquid,  and  specially  water,  under  the  opera- 
Itioii  of  cold,  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state. 

freezing-mixture,  s.  A  mixture  of  salt 
and  pounded  ice  ;  or  a  combination  of  chem- 
icals with  or  without  ice. 

freezing-point,  s.  The  point  at  which 
freezing  takes  place.  [Freezing.]  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  is  so  graduated  that  the 
point  at  which  fresh  water  becomes  solid  is 
marked  as  32°.  In  the  Centigrade  and  Reaumur 
thermometers  the  freezing-point  is  graduated 
at  0.    Salt  water  freezes  at  27°  F.,  and  2'25''  C. 

freez'-y,  a.  [Eng.  freez(e) ;  -y.]  A  free  trans- 
lation by  an  English  wit  of  Frimaire  (q.v,). 

freg'-il-us,  *  fre-gil'-lus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat., 
fiom  Gr.  ^f)vyL\o^  (phrugiios)  =  a  bird,  per- 
haps a  finch.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Corvidse,  subfamily 
Pyrrhocoiacinse.  Fregilus  graculus  is  the 
Cornish  Chough.     [Chough.] 

^-  Frei'-a,  s.  [Freia,  Freya  (1.  Mythol.).  Goth. 
fryon  =  to  love  ;  Ger.  freien  =  to  seek  in 
marriage.] 

1.  Scavidhiavian  Myth. :  The  goddess  of  love 
and  of  marriage. 

2.  Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  76th  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  D' Arrest,  N(w.  14,  186^. 

frei'-herg-ite,  s.  [From  Freiberg,  in  Saxony, 
where  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  An  argentiferous  variety  of  Tetra- 
hedrite. 

frei'-e§i-le-ben-ite,  s.  [Xamed  after  Fre.iesle- 
ben,  a  German  mineralogist.] 

Min.  :  A  monoolinic  sectile  and  somewhat 
brittle  mineral  of  metallic  lustre  and  steel- 
grey  or  silver-white  colour  ;  its  hnrdness  "2  l.» 
•j,-b  ;  sp.  gr.  0  to  G'i.  Compos. :  Sulphur,' IS'li; 
antimony,  25'9;  lead,  31*2;  silver,  24  3.  Found 
in  Saxony,  Transylvania,  and  Spain.    (Dana.) 

freight  (as  frat),  *fraight,  *fraght, 
"^^  fraughte,  '^  freyt,  '  freythe.  s.  la  hitei 

form  of  fraught  (q\:);  Dut.  viacht;  Sw. 
frakt;  Dan.  fnigt;  O.  H.  Ger.  freht,  freit ; 
Port.  f7^etc  =  a  cargo.] 

1.  That  with  which  a  ship  is  loaded  ;  a  load, 
a  cargo. 

"  All  gaily  decked  iu  ijorgeons  state. 
Sailed  a  proud  bar^e  of  inchest  freigJit." 

Uoyil :  Arcadii. 

2.  The  money  due  or  paid  for  the  trans- 
portation of  goods. 

"  They  rather  desired  to  lose  wages, /rm'ff'it,  and  all, 
than  continue  aud  follow  such  desxierate  fortunes."— 
JIackiuyt :   Voyages,  vol.  in.,  p.  87. 

3.  A  load,  or  cargo. 

"  Yon  sail ,  .  ,  wafts  the  royal  youth, 
A.  freight  of  future  glory  to  my  shore." 

Tliamson;  BHtannia,  18. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between /reip/i/, 
cargo,  burden,  and  lading  :  "A  caittaiu  speaks 
of  the  freight  of  his  ship  as  that  which  is  tliu 
object  of  his  voyage,  by  which  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  it  are  to  make  their  profit;  the 
value  and  nature  of  the  freight  are  the  first 
objects  of  consideration ;    he  speaks  of  the 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^l,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir.  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  work,  wh6,  son;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;   try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e:    ey  =  a.     q.u  =  kw. 
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lading  as  the  thing  which  is  to  fill  the  ship  ; 
the  quantity  and  weight  of  the  lading  are  to 
he  taken  into  the  consideration  :  he  speaks  of 
tlie  cargo  as  the  thing  which  goes  with  the 
ship,  and  belongs  as  it  were  to  the  ship  ;  the 
amount  of  the  cargo  is  that  which  is  first 
thought  of:  he  speaks  of  the  burden  as  that 
wliich  his  vessel  will  hear ;  it  is  the  property 
of  the  ship  which  is  to  be  estimated.  The 
ship-broker  regulates  the  freight :  the  captain 
and  the  crew  dispose  the  lading :  the  agent 
sees  to  the  disposal  of  the  cargo :  the  ship- 
builder determines  the  burden:  the  carrier 
looks  to  the  load  which  he  has  to  carry." 
(firabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

freight-boat,  s.  A  boat  constructed  for 
the  carriage  of  cargo  rather  than  passengers. 

freight-car,  s.  A  car  constructed  for 
the  carriage  of  merchandise.  A  goods-waggon. 
(American.) 

freight-engine,  s 

steam  Eng. :  A  locomotive  adapted  for  draw- 
ing heavy  trains  at  moderate  speed.  A  goods- 
engine.    (American.) 

fireight-train,  s.  A  goods-train.  (Arner.) 

*  freight  (as  firat),  *  firaight,  a.  [Freight, 
v.]    Freighted,  laden,  fraught. 

"For  it  fell  out  by  chance  that  in  this  publicke 
famine  word  came  of  a  ship  of  Alexandria,  how  it  was 
arrived  fraight  with  a  itind  of  dust  for  the  wrestlers 
of  Nero  hia  court." — P.  Holland :  Suetonius,  p.  203. 

ijreight  (as  irat),  *  flraight,  v.t.  [Freight, 
s.] 

1.  To  load  as  a  ship  with  goods  for  trans- 
portation. 

2.  To  hire  or  charter  for  the  transportation 
of  goods  from  one  place  to  another. 

"About  the  mouth  of  Maxch.  in  the  year  1653.  they 
freighted  a  certain  ship  of  Sunderburft." — Milton: 
Letters  of  State  ;  To  the  King  of  Denmark. 

3.  To  form  the  load  witli  which  a  vessel  is 
freighted  ;  to  load. 

"  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  ere 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallowed,  and 
HhQ  freighting  souls  withiu  her." 

Sliokesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 
*  i.  To  load  ;  to  fill. 

"IMartiusI  went  home  to  his  house,  ImM  freighted 
with  spite  and  malice  against  the  people.  —jVorf/t; 
Plutarch,  p.  191. 

freight-age  (as  frat'-atg),  s.  [Eng.  freigU ; 
-o.ge.] 

1.  The  money  paid  for  the  transportation  of 
goods. 

2.  The  act  of  carrying  or  transporting 
goods. 

"  No  more  than  one  half  of  the  duty  of  freights gr 
shall  be  expended  towards  the  payment  of  their  debt*. " 
— Milton  :  Letters  qf  State ;  To  the  King  of  Portugal. 

3.  Freight ;  lading  ;  cargo. 

freighted  (as  frat'-ed),  *  fralght-ed,  3?a. 
;par.  or  a.    [Freight,  v.] 

freighter  (as  frat'-er),  s  [Eng.  freight; 
-er.] 

1.  One  who  freights  or  charters  a  vessel  for 
the  transportation  of  goods. 

"Himself  and  other  owners  and  freighters  of  the 
IjOhiJou  gnUy."— Pari.  Hist.  (1706) ;  the  Lords'  Address, 

2.  One  who  sends  merchandise  by  railway. 
(American.) 

freightless  (as  frat'-less),  a.  [Eng.  freight ; 
-less.]    Without  a  freight  or  cargo  ;  unladen. 

frei§'-er,  s.    [Ft.  fraisier  =  a  strawberry  (the 
plant) ;  fraise  =  the  fruit.] 
Bot. :  The  Strawberry  (Fragaria  vesca). 

freit,  freat,  *.  [Icel.  frett  =  a  rumour ;  d^l.) 
prophecies.]  A  superstitious  observance, 
notion,  or  belief. 

" '  Pshaw !  never  mind  freits,'  said  his  brother 
butler."— 5coW  .'  Bride  cf  Lammermoor,  ch.  xir. 

*  freith,  V.t.    [Frith.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  liberate. 

2.  Scots  Law :  To  release  from  an  obligation 
or  pecuniary  burden. 

"  To  freith  the  said  landis  of  Vchiltre  of  the  Vmer- 
cis."— Ad.  Dom.  Audit  (an.  1466),  p.  3. 

freit'-t^,  fret'-ty,  a.  [Eng.  freit ;  -?/.] 
Superstitious ;  of  or  belonging  to  superstition. 

frem,  fraim,  a.  [Fremed.]  Strange.  (Scotch.) 

"If  they  meet  a  fraim  body  their  lane  in  the 
muirs.  "—ScoW.-  Old  Mortality,  ch.  x. 


*frem -ed,  ""fremde,  ""fremede,  '^frem'-it, 
*  franunit,  a.  [A.S.  fremede,  fremde  ;  O.  Sax. 
fremittie ;  0.  H.  Ger.  framidl,  fremidi;  Dut 
vreemd  ;  Sw.  frdmonande ;  Dan.  fremined ; 
Ger.  fremd.l 

1.  Strange,  not  related. 

"Ther  ne  moste  libbe  the/reww£ene  the  sibbe." 

King  Born,  68. 

2.  Estranged  ;  at  enmity  with. 

"And  mony  a  friend  that  kissed  his  cup 
la  now  a.fremit  wight." 

Burns:  The  Five  Carlines. 

*  frem'-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng./j-emed;  -?t/.]  Like 
a  stranger,  friendless. 

"Fer  floten  fro  his  frendez  frem-edly  he  rydez." — 
Qawaine,  7H. 

*  fre-meB'-9en9e,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
fremescens,  pr.  par.  of  frem-esco,  incept,  from 
fremo  =  to  murmur.]  A  murmuring  noise  ;  a 
tumult. 

"Paleness  sits  on  every  face  ;  confused  tremor  and 
fremescence." — Carlyle:  French  Rev.,  pt  i.,bk.  v.,  ch.  iv, 

*  fre-mes'-pent,  u.,  [Fremescence.]  Noisy; 
tumultuous ;  riotous. 


"The  multitude  becoming  a 
—Carlyle  :  French  Jievot.,  pt.  i. 


icious,  frcmescent." 


spicio 
bk.  V. 


*  frem'-fiil,  *  frem-fUIle,  u..    [A.S.  frem- 
full.]    Beneficent,  profitable. 

"Ne  bith  iiiiMthiB\&Tefremful."—Old Eng.  Hom,ilics, 
p.  109. 

*  fren,  *  frenne,  s.    [A  contraction  of  Mid. 
Eng.  foren  =  foreign  (q.v.).]    A  stranger. 

"  So  now  his  friend  is  changed  for  Afren." 

Spenser  :  Shepheards  Calender ;  April. 

French,  a.  &  s.     [O.  Fr.  franclwis,  frangois ; 
Vwfrangais.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Originally  applied  to  a  native  of  France, 
even  before  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the 
Franks. 

"  A  Frenchman,  together  with  a  Frenchwoman,  like- 
wise a  Grecian  miin  and  woman,  were  letdown  alive 
in  the  beast  market." — P.  Hollund :  Llvy,  p.  467. 

2.  Pertaining  to  France  or  its  inhabitants. 

3.  Belonging  to  or  native  of  France. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  (PI.):  The  people  of  France  collectively. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  people  of 
France. 

If  To  take  French  leave :  To  leave  without 
notice  ;  to  elope. 

French-bean,  s. 

Bot. :  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 

French-herry,  ;>.    [Avignon-berry.] 

French-bit,  a. 

Carp.  :  A  boring  tool  adapted  to  use  on  a 
lathe-head  or  by  a  bow.    It  is  intended  for 
■  boring  hard  wood,  and  has  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  drill.     [Bit.] 

French-boiler,  s. 

Mach.  :  An  elephant  boiler ;  one  large  and 
two  smaller  cylinders  connected  by  tran.^verse 
pipes.    (Rossiter.) 

French-bracken,  s. 

Bot.:  Osmunda  regal  is.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

French-chalk,  i<'. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  talc,  used  principally  in 
powder  as  a  dry  lubricant  for  tight  gloves  and 
boots. 

French-cowslip,  s.    [Cowslip.] 

French-cress,  s.    [Cress.] 

Fx:ench-fake,  s. 

Naut. :  A  peculiar  mode  of  coiling  a  rope 
by  running  it  backwards  and  forwards  in 
parallel  bands,  so  that  it  may  run  easily  and 
freely,  genei'ally  adopted  in  rocket  lines,  in- 
tended to  communicate  with  stranded  vessels, 
or  in  eases  where  great  expedition  is  necessary. 

French-flyers,  a. 

Carp. :  Stairs  that  fly  forwards  until  they 
reach  within  a  length  of  a  stair  from  the  wall, 
where  a  quarter  space  occurs  ;  the  steps  next 
ascend  at  a  right  angle,  when  another  quarter 
space  occurs  ;  they  then  ascend  in  an  opposite 
flight,  parallel  to  the  first  direction. 

French-furze,  s. 

Bot.:  Ulex  europaius.  (Withering;  Britten 
&  Holland.) 


French-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Sainfoin  (Onohrychis  sativa). 

French-gurnard,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Trigla  lineata. 

French-heath,  s. 

Bot. :  Erica  hibernica. 

French-honeysuckle,  s. 

Bot.  :  Hedysarum  coronari%tin. 

French-horn,  s.  A  wind  instrument 
formed  of  metal,  having  a  circular  shape  and 
a  gradual  taper  from  the 
mouth-piece  to  the  large  ' 
everted  bell.    [Horn.] 

Frenc^-j  asmine, 

s. 

Bot. :  Calotropis  pro- 
cera. 

French-laven- 
der, s. 

Bot.  :  Lavandula  Stn:- 
chas. 

French-leek,  ,^. 

Bot.  :  Allium  pornim. 

French-lung  - 
wort,  s. 

Bot. :  Hieracium  mn-       french-horn. 
rorum. 

French-mari- 
gold, s. 

Bot.:  Tagetcs patida. 

French-mercury,  a. 

Bot.  :  Mercurialis  annua. 

French-moss,  s. 

Bot. :  Sedum  acre. 

French-nettle,  s. 

Bot. :  Lamiiim  purp^ireum. 

French-nut,  i. 

Bot. :  The  fruit  ot  Juglajis  rcgia. 

French-oak,  s. 

But.  :  Catalpa  longisslma. 

French-ple,  ».     Picus  major. 

French-pitch,  s.    [Pitch.] 

French-plum,  s. 

Hort. :  A  variety  of  the  Plum  (Prunus  do- 
onestica),  used  for  preserves. 

French-polish,  s. 

1.  A  solution  of  resin  or  gum  resin  in  alcohol 
or  wood  naphtha.  It  is  laid  on  with  a  rubber 
saturated  with  the  varnish,  which  it  gradually 
yields  by  pressure  to  the  surface  of  the  wood, 
over  which  it  is  kept  in  uniform  circular  mo- 
tion. The  rubber  is  covered  with  an  oiled 
cloth,  which  is  renewed  as  it  becomes  clogged. 

2.  The  smooth,  glossy  surface  produced  on 
cabinet-work  by  the  application  of  1. 

French -purple,  s.  A  beautiful  dye 
colour  prepared  from  lichens.  It  is  generally 
sent  into  the  market  as  Lime  lake. 

French-red,  s.    Rouge  (q.v.). 

French-roo^  s. 

Arch. ;  A  roof  having  portions  of  two  dif- 
ferent pitches  ;  a  curb  roof;  a  mansard  roof. 

French-rose,  &. 

Pharm. :  Rosai  Gallicm  Petala,  the  petals  of 
the  French  or  Red  Rose  are  astringent,  and 
contain  a  red  colouring  matter,  which  is 
turned  green  by  alkalis.  They  are  used  in 
the  preparation  of  Confectio  rosas  gallicca  (con- 
fection of  roses),  Infiisum  rosm  acidum  (acid 
infusion  of  roses),  made  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  used  as  z  gargle,  and  in  Syrupus  rosce 
gallicoi  (syrup  of  red  roses). 

French-sardine,  s.    A  young  pilchard. 

French  School,  s. 

Paint. :  This  school  has  been  so  different 
under  different  masters,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
characterize  it.  Some  of  its  artists  have  been 
formed  on  the  Florentine  and  Lombard  styles, 
others  on  the  Roman,  others  on  the  Venetian, 
and  a  few  of  theiu  have  distinguished  theiu- 


bSil,  b6^;  pout,  j6^l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  l^enophon,  e^ist.     ph  =  i; 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun,    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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Frenchified— fresh 


Finely  pulverized 


selves  by  a  style  which  may  be  called  their 
own.  Speaking  in  general  terms  of  this 
school,  it  appears  to  have  no  peculiar  cha- 
racter, and  can  only  be  distinguished  by  its 
aptitude  to  imitate  easily  any  impressions  ; 
and  it  may  be  added,  speaking  still  in  general 
tenns,  that  it  unites  in  a  moderate  degree  the 
different  parts  of  the  art,  without  excelling  in 
any  one  of  them.  Modern  French  artists  have 
especially  excellei  as  painters  of  the  nude 
figure. 

French  sixth,  5. 

Mtisic:  [Extreme  sixth]. 

French-sole,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Solea  pagusa. 

French-sorrel,  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  The  young  leaves  and  shoots  of  several 
species  of  Rumex  and  Rheum,  either  raw  or 
baked.  They  are  called  also  Tart-rhubarb,  or 
simply  Sorrel.    (Loudon.) 

2.  Oxalis  Acetosella.  (Prior;  Britten  £  Hoi- 
lank.)i 

French  sparrow-grass,  ». 

Bot. :  Omithogalum  pyrenaicum. 

French-Spinach,  s. 

Bot. :  Chenopodium  rubrum. 

French-tub,  s.  A  mixture  of  logwood 
and  the  protochloride  of  tin,  used  in  dyeing. 

French-tuning,  s. 

Musio  :  One  of  the  varieties  of  tuning  on 
the  lute  ;  called  also  French  flat  tuning,  be- 
cause the  French  pitch  was  formerly  lower 
than  that  used  elsewhere.  Hence  the  German 
term  Franz-ton  for  a  low  pitch. 

French-turnip,  s. 

Agric,  i&c.  :  A  kind  of  turnip,  Brassica 
Napus  esciilenta. 

French-wheat,  s. 

Bot. :  Polygonum  Fagopyrum. 

French  -  white, 

talc. 

French-willow,  ». 

Botany : 

(1)  Epilobium  angitsti/olium,  a  beautiful 
plant  occasionally  found  wild  in  England, 
but  more  frequently  planted  in  cottage  and 
other  gardens. 

(2)  A  variety  of  Salix  triatidra,  (Loudon; 
Britten  &  Holland.) 

French- window,  ». 

Carp. :  A  large  casement  window,  moving 
on  hinges  instead  of  sliding  vertically  in 
grooves  ;  a  casement. 

Frenph'-i-fied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Fuenchify.] 

Frenph'-i-fly,  v.t.  [Eng.  French;  suff.  -fy.] 
To  make  French  ;  to  infect  with  French  tastes 
or  manners. 

"  For  equality  in  this  Frenchified  sense  o(  the  term 
almost  everybody  has  a  hard  word. " — Matthew  Arnold : 
Mixed  Essays,  p.  49. 

Frenph'-like,  a.  [Eng.  French;  -like.'\  Re- 
sembling a  Frenchman  or  the  French. 

FrenQh-man,  s.  [Eng.  French,  and  man.'] 
A  native  or  naturalized  inhabitant  of  France. 

*  frend,  o.     [Friend,  s.] 

*  frend,  v.t.    [Friend,  v.] 

*  fre-net'-ic,   *  ft-e-net-ick,  a.    [Fr.  fre- 

nitique,  from  Lat.  phreneticus;  Gr.  fjipevYiTiKos 
(phrenetikosy]  [Frantic]  Mad,  frantic,  dis- 
tracted. 

"He  himself  impotent. 
By  means  of  hia  frenetick  jaaAndy."   Daniel. 

*  iire-net'-i-cal-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  frenetic ;  -al ; 

-ly.]    Madly,  franticly. 

"  Work /reneiicaZ^Z/ with  mad  fits  of  hot  and  cold."  — 
Carlyle :  French  Rev.,  pt.  iL,  bk.  IL,  cb.  it 

*  frenne,  5.    [Fren.] 

*  fren-sele,  a.    [Frenzy.] 

fl:en'-zel-ite,  s.      [Named  after  Frenzel,   a 
mineralogist.  ] 

Min.  :  A  sesquinoxide  of  bismuth,  Bi2ae3, 
found  massive  at  Guanaxuati,  in  Mexico. 


*  fren'-zi-cal,  a.  [Eng.  frenzy ;  c  connective  ; 
-al.]  Partafcing  of  the  nature  of  a  frenzy ; 
frantic. 

fren-zied,  a.     [Eng.  frenzy ;   -ed.]    Affected 
with  frenzy  ;  mad,  frantic,  maddened. 
"Up  Btartiiie  with  ^.frenzied  look, 
Hia  clenched  hand  the  Barou  shook." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  vi,  13. 

fren'-zied-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  frenzied;  -ly.}  In 
a  frenzied,  mad,  or  distracted  manner ;  fran- 
ticly. 

fren'-zy,  ^fren-zie,  *£ren-e-sie,  *fren- 
e-sy,  *  fren-sy,  *  phren-sy,  s.  &  a.    [O. 

Fr.  frenaisie,  frenesie,  from  Lat.  phrenesis;  Gr. 
(l)pevr}<TL<;  (pkrenesis)  =  inflammation  of  the 
brain  :  ^p^v  (phreii)—  the  heart,  senses  ;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  frenesia;  Fr.  frenesie.] 

A.  As  suhst. :  Madness ;  distraction  of  mind ; 
a  temporary  derangement  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties. 

"  But  still  my  frenzy  was  not  of  the  mind." 

Byron:  Lament  of  Tasso,  u, 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Mad,  frantic, 

"  K  frenzy  man's  sleep." — ITord ;  SernTtons,  p.  64. 

*  £reo,  u..    [Free,  a.} 

*  freond,  s.    [Friend,  s.] 

*  Cre'-quen^e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  freguentia, 
from  frequens  =  thick,  crowded.] 

1.  A  crowd,  a  concourse,  an  assembly. 

"  I,  as  I  undertook,  and  with  the  vote 
Consenting  iniuil  frequence,  was  empowered," 

Milton  :  P.  R.,  ii.  130. 

2,  A  great  number ;  plenty  ;  copiousuess. 

"  The  ordinary  practise  of  idolatry,  and.  frequence  of 
oathea."— Bp.  Hall:  quo  Yadia,  b.  20. 

fre'-quen-jy,  *  fre-quen-cie,  s.  [Lat.  fre- 
quentia.]    [Frequence.] 

1.  The  quality  of  occurring  frequently,  or 
of  being  repeated  at  short  intervals. 

"  These  sina  are  deadly  ;  yet  their  frcqiteTicy 
With  wicked  men  makes  them  more  dreadful  to 
us."  MiLSsinger:  Bashful  Lover,  iv.  2. 

*  2.  A  crowd  ;  a  concourse  ;  a  throng. 

"The  people  w  ith  great  frequen  cie  brought  gifts  unto 
Palatium." — P.  Holland;  Livius,  p.  719. 

flre'-quent,  a.  [Fr.  frequent,  from  Lat.  fre- 
quens^ pr.  par.  of  frequeo  =  to  cram,  to  crowd.] 

1,  Occurring  frequently ;  often  seen  or  done ; 
repeated  at  short  intervals. 

"  '  List  to  me,  Guy.    Thou  know'at  the  great 
Have/regweni  need  of  what  they  hiite." 

Scott  :  Rokeby,  vi.  7. 

*  2.  Accustomed  to  the  doing  of  anything 
frequently. 

"The  Christians  of  the  first  times  were  generally 
frequent  in  the  use  of  it." — Duty  of  Man. 

*  3.  Crowded,  thronged,  full,  thronging  ;  in 
great  numbers. 

"  Then  moving  from  the  strand,  apart  they  sate, 
And  full  ana/reg«€7i(  formtd  a  dire  debate." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey  x^vL  76,  77. 

*  i.  Currently  reported  ;  frequently  heard 
or  repeated. 

"  'Tis  frequent  in  the  city  he  bath  subdued 
The  f^itti  and  the  Daci." 

Massinger  :  Roman  Actor,  i.  1. 

jEk'e-quent',  v.t.  [Fr.  friquenter,  from  Lat. 
frequento,  from  frequens  =  crowded,  frequent ; 
Ital.  frequentare  ;  Sp.  frequentar.} 

*  1.  To  crowd,  to  fill. 

"Watering  the  ground  and  with  our'sigha  the  air 
Frequenting."  MUton:  P.  L.,  x.  1,091. 

2.  To  visit  or  resort  to  frequently  or  habitu- 
ally. 

"  Christians,  of  course,  did  ■oat  frequent  auch'placea 
in  St.  Augustine's  timQ."—Tylor :  Early  Hist.  Man- 
kind, ch.  ill. 

^  Crabb    tbus    discriminates    between   to 

freqii&nt,  to  resort  to,  and  to  haunt :  ' '  Frequent 
is  more  commonly  used  for  an  individual  who 
often  goes  to  a  place ;  resort  and  haunt  for  a 
number  of  individuals.  A  man  is  said  to  fre- 
quent a  public  place  ;  but  several  persons  may 
resort  to  a  private  place.  Frequent  and  resort 
are  indifferent  actions ;  but  ha^mt  is  always 
used  in  a  bad  sense."    (Crahb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fte-quent'-a-ble,  «.  [Eng,  frequent;  -able.] 
Accessible. 

"While  youth  lasted  hi  him,  the  exercises  of  tJiat 
age  and  hia  humour  not  yet  fully  discovered,  made 
him  somewhat  the  more  fraquentable  and  leas  dan- 
gerous, " — Sidney. 

*  fre'-quent-age,  s.  [Eng.  frequent;  -age.] 
The  practice  of  frequenting  or  haunting; 
frequentation. 

"Remote from  frequentage."—Southey.    (OgiZvie.) 


*fre-quen-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  frequentatio, 
from  frequento  =  to  frequent.]  The  act  or 
habit  of  frequenting ;  a  visiting  or  resorting 
to  frequently. 

fre-quent'-a-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  frequentat  if, 
from  Lat.  fr'equentativus,  from  frequento.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Applied  in  grammar  to  verbs 
which  express  the  frequent  repetition  of  an 
action. 

"The  verbs  called  deponent,  desiderative, /j-egueTi- 
tathie,  inceptive,  Ac,  need  not  be  conBidered  here, 
being  found  in  some  languages  only,  and  therefore  not 
essential  to  speech." — Beattie  :  Moral  Science,  pt.  i., 
ch.  L,  §  3. 

B.  As  subst. :  In  grammar  a  verb  which  ex- 
presses the  frequent  repetition  of  an  action. 

fire-quent'-er,  s.  [Eng.  frequent ;  -er.]  ,One 
who  ifequents  or  habitually  visits  or  resorts 
to  a  place. 

-  "The  miserable  spectitours,  and  frequenters  of 
these  Inferuall  pleasures— they  lose  their  time." — 
Prynne:  1  Uistrio-Mastix,  ii.     (Chorus.) 

fre'-quent-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  frequent :  -ly.] 
1.  Often,  commonly,  at  frequent  intervals. 

*  Populously,  thickly. 

"  The  place  hec&tne  frequently  inhabited."— Sandya  .■ 
Travels,  p.  279. 

If  For  the  difference  hetweea  frequently  and 
coTmnonlj/,  see  Commonly. 

fi:e'-qnent-n@ss,  s.  [Eng.  frequent;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  occurring  or  being 
done  frequently ;  frequency. 

*fi:ere,  e.    [Friar.] 

^  fires,  *fi:ese,  s.  [O.  Sax.  fresa;  O.  Fris. 
frdsa,  fres ;  O.  H.  Ger.  freisa.]  Danger,  risk, 
hesitation,  doubt. 

"  Putt  thi  hande  in  my  side,  no  fres," 

Tovmeley  Mysteries,  p.  29L 

*  fi:es'-cade,  s.  [0.  Fr.]  A  cool  walk,  a 
shady  place, 

fres'-c6,  s.    [Ital.  =  cool,  fresh,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
frisg,  frisc  ;  Ger.  frisch  =  fresh.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Coolness,  shade,  duskiness  ;  a  cool,  re- 
freshing state  of  the  air. 

"  Hellish  sprites 
Love  more  the/resco  of  the  nights." 

Prior :  Hans  Carvel.  ^ 

*  2.  A  cool,  refreshing  drink,  or  liquor, 

3.  A  painting  executed  by  the  process  de- 
scribed under  II. 

"His  frescos  not  pleasing  he  returned  to  Rome."— 
Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  PaintiTig,  vol.  i.,  ch.  Vli. 

n.  Art :  A  kind  of  painting  performed  on 
fresh  plaster,  or  on  a  wall  covered  with 
mortar  not  quite  dry,  and  with  water-coloui-s. 
The  plaster  is  only  to  be  laid  on  as  the  painting 
proceeds,  no  more  being  done  at  once  than 
the  painter  can  despatch  in  a  day.  Tlie 
colours,  being  prepared  with  water,  and  ap- 
plied over  plaster  quite  fresh,  become  incor- 
porated with  the  plaster,  aad  retain  their 
beauty  for  a  great  length  of  time.  The  art, 
which  is  employed  generally  for  large  pictures 
on  walls  or  ceilings,  was  understood  by  the 
ancients.  The  Romans  cut  out  plaster  paint- 
ings on  brick  walls  at  Sparta,  packed  them 
up  in  wooden  cases,  and  transported  them  to 
Rome.  Fresco  painting  was  first  made  of  real 
importance  by  the  Italians,  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  a  very  common  error  in  this 
country  with  antiquaries  and  writers  in 
general  to  term  the  ancient  paintings  frequently 
found  on  church  walls,  Sec,  frescoes  ;  but  there 
is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  genuine  fresco 
among  them.  They  are  distemper  paintings 
on  plaster,  and  quite  distinct  in  their  style, 
durability,  and  mode  of  manipulation.  (Weale, 
Fairholt,  &c.) 

fres'-co,  v.t.  [Fresco,  s.]  To  paint  or  deco- 
rate in  fresco,  as  walls, 

fresli,  *  fresch,  *  freshe,  *  fireche, 
"^firessche,  ^fressh,  *  fersch,  *  fersch, 

^fVesse,  ^freasche,  a.,adv.,&s.  [A.S. 
fersc ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wersc/i ;  Sw. /risfc;  Dan. 
fersk,  frisk  ;  Icel.ferskr  =  fresh,  fnskr  —  frisky, 
brisk  ;  Gqv.  frisch;  M.  H.  Ger.  vrisch,  virsch; 
0.  H.  Ger.  frisg;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  fresco; 
O.  Pr.  fres,  freis ;  Fr.  frais,  fraiche.]  [Frisk.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  old  ;  unimpaired  by  keeping ;  not 
decayed ;  not  stale. 

2,  Not  salt  or  salted. 

"  If  they  hoA  fresh  meat,  'twas  delicious  fare." 

Congreve:  Juvenal,  sat.  xi. 


fate,  f^t,  fUre,  amidst,  wliat,  f^U,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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3.  In  a  state  like  that  of  recenlness  ;  having 
the  appearance  of  freshness, 

"  We  would  Btill  preserve 'them  new, 
And/resh  as  on  the  bush  they  grew." 

Waller :  A  La  Malade. 

i.  Not  used ;  not  worn. 

"  Our  gflrmeuts  are  now  as  freih  as  when  we  put 
them  on  flrat."— .SftiiAeap. ;  Tempest,  IL  1. 

5.  New  ;  not  had  before. 

"To  our  crown  he  did.  fresh  jewels  bring." 

Dryden  :  To  the  Lord  Protector,  vii. 

6.  Recently  come  or  arrived  ;  recent. 

"  Amidst  the  spirits  Falinurus  pressed, 
Yet  fresh  from  life,  a  new  iiduiltted  guest." 

Dryden. \Vir gil ;  j£neid  vi.  462. 

7.  Vividly  or  distinctly  retained  in  the 
mind ;  accurately  remembered . 

"But  pi'ay,  air,  while  it  la  fresh  in  my  mind,  do  you 
hear  anything  of  his  wife  and  children?"— B«nj/an  ; 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  11. 

8.  Full  of  health  and  strength ',  strong  ;  not 
fatigued ;  active. 

"  At  Chedzoy  he  stopped  a  moment  to  mount  e.  fresh 
hotae  and  to  hide  hia  blue  riband  and  his  George" — 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

9.  Rather  strong ;  brisk. 

"  When  the /resA  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be." 
Byron :  ChiMe  Barold,  it  17. 

*10.  Reinvigorated ;  full  of  new  life  and 
vigour. 

"  Thy  friendship  makes  va  fresh." 

Skakesp.  :  l  Henry  VI.,  iii,  a. 

11.  Frisky,  not  tired  ;  as,  a.  fresh  horse. 
"Now,  is  your  horse  nietty  fresh  f  "—Dickens :  Our 
Mutual  Friend,  hk.  ii.,  oh.  iii. 

*  12.  Youthful,  florid ;  in  the  prime  of  life. 

"  Adonia  lovely,  fresh,  and  green." 

Shakesp. :  Pilgrim  of  Love,  44. 

*  13.  Ardent,  eager,  unchanging. 

"  Ever  since  afresh  admirer  of  what  I  saw." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  YIII.,  L  1. 

*  14.  Reinvigorating,  refreshing. 

"  Under  afresh  tree'a  shude." 

Shakesp. :  8  Henry  VL,  iL  5. 
*15.  Cooling. 

"  Tiie  eholceat  herbs  I  to  thy  hoard  will  bring, 
And  draw  thy  water  from  ^Aib  freiliest  spring." 

Prior  :  Henry  «  Emma. 

*  16.  Unpractised,  untried,  inexperienced, 
unripe. 

"  How  green  you  are  and  fresh  in  this  old  world." 
Shakesp. :  Sing  John,  iii.  4. 

17.  Tipsy  ;  not  ,sober.    (Slcmg.) 

"  I  could  get  fresh,  as  we  call  it,  when  In  good  com- 
pauy."— i/a«-y«*  .■  Frank  Mildmay,  ch.  xiii. 

18.  Sober;  not  tipsy.     (Scotch.) 

"  There  is  our  great  TJdaller  is  weel  eneu^h  when  he 
is  fresh,  but  he  makes  ower  moDy  voyages  in  his  ship 
and  his  yawl  to  be  lang  aeie."— Scott :  The  Pirate,  ch. 
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19.  open  ;  not  frosty.    (Scotch.) 

*  20.  Fa.sting  ;  opposed  to  eating  or  drink- 
ing.   (Slang.) 

B.  As  adv.  :  Freshly. 

"  Look  fresh  and  merrily." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Ccesar,  it  1. 

Ci  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  freshet ;  a.  stream  or  spring  of  fresh 
water. 

"  I'll  uot  show  him 
Where  the  qmcis.  freshes  are." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

2.  A  flood  ;  an  inundation  ;  an  overflowing. 
"  The  fresJies,  when  they  take  their  ordinarie  course 

of  ebbe,  doe  grow  strong  and  awii.t."—Hacklugt :  Voi/- 
ages,  iii.  673. 

3.  A  day  of  open  weather;  a  thaw;  open 
weather, 

i.  (PL):  The  mingliugs  of  fresh  and  salt 
water  in  bays  or  rivers ;  the  increased  current 
of  an  ebb-tide  cai^sed  by  a  flood  of  fresh  water 
flowing  into  the  sea.    (American.) 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fresh, 
?wuj,  and  recent:  "The  fresh  is  properly  op- 
posed to  the  stale,  as  the  new  is  to  the  old  : 
the  fresh  has  undergone  no  change :  the  new 
has  not  been  long  in  being.  Meat,  beer,  and 
provisions  in  general,  are  said  to  be  fresh :  but 
that  which  is  substantial  and  durable,  as 
houses,  clothes,  books,  and  the  like,  are  said 
to  be  new.  Recent  is  taken  only  in  the  im- 
proper application;  the  other  two  admit  of 
both  applications  in  this  case  :  the  fresh  is 
said  in  relation  to  what  has  lately  preceded  ; 
new  is  said  in  relation  to  what  has  not  long 
subsisted ;  recent  is  used  for  what  has  just 
passed  in  distinction  from  that  which  has 
long  gone  by."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

IT  Obvious  compounds :  Fresli-blowing,  fresk- 
blown,  fresh-coloured,  fresh-washed,  fresh-look- 
ing, &c. 

*  fresh-fine,  s. 

Law  :  A  fine  which  has  been  levied  within  a 
year.     (W?iarton.) 


fresh-flsh,  s.    A  novice. 

"And  you  a  very  fresTi-Jish  here.** 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIIL,  ii.  3. 

£resIi-force,  «. 

Law :  A  force,  or  act  of  unlawful  violence, 
newly  done  in  any  city,  borough,  &c. 

*  firesh-suit,  *  £resh-pursuit,  s. 

Law :  A  persistent  pursuit  of  a  robber  which 
terminates  only  with  his  capture.     (Wharton.) 

*  ft-^sh*  *  freshe,  v.t.  &  i.    [Feesh,  a.] 
A.  Trans. :  To  refresh. 
"  I  walked  abroad  to  breathe  iAi%  freshing  air." 

Spenser:  Daphnaida. 

"Rtlntrans. :  To  freshen  ;  to  become  fresher. 


f!resh'-en,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  fresh,  and  sufl".  -en 
(q.v.).J 

A,  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  fresh ;  to  enliven ;  to  refresh  r 
to  revive. 

"A  field  before  ttieva  freshened  with  the  dew." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

2.  To  make  fresh  by  the  removal  or  abstrac- 
tion of  salt. 

II.  To  relieve,   as  a  rope,  by  altering  the 
position  of  a  part  exposed  to  friction. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  fresh  ;  to  lose  saltness. 

2.  To  become  fresh  or  brisk. ' 

"  ThQ  fi-esTiening  breeze  of  eve  unfurled  that  banner's 
masay  fold.'*^  Macaulay:  The  Armada. 

3.  To  gain  strength  ;  to  become  strong  or 
stronger. 

"He  beheld 
His  followers  faint  hy  freshening  foes  repelled." 

Byron :  Corsair,  il.  6. 

£resh'-e§,  a.  pi.    [Fresh,  s.  4.] 

ft:esh'-et,   *  firesh-shot,   s      [Eng.  fresh; 
dimin.  sutf.  -et.] 
*  1.  A  little  river  ;  a  stream  ;  a  fountain. 
"All  Ash  from  sea  or  abore 
Freshet  or  purling  brook  of  shell  or  fin." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  ii.  845. 

2.  A  flood  or  overflowing ;  an  inundation, 
'  caused  by  heavy  rains  or  the  melting  of  snow. 
"  Cracked  the  aky,  aa  ice  in  rivers 
When  the  freshet  is  at  highest." 

Longfellow :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xvi. 

*  fresh'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  fresh;  -ing.]    The  act 
or  state  of  becoming  fresh  or  renewed. 

"And  that  her  skill  in  herbs  might  help  remove 
HhQ  freshing  of  a  wound  which  he  had  got." 

Browne  :  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  i.,  s.  5. 

*  fresh'-ish,  a.     [Eng.  fresh;  -ish.]     Some- 
what fresh  or  new. 

"  If  the  mould  should   look  a  little  freshish."— 
Richardson  :  Pamela,  L  174. 

fresh'-ly,  *ft:esch-ly,  *fressh-ly,  *ftress- 

ly,  *fi:esslie-ly,  adv.     [Eng. /resft-;  -ly.] 
1.  Newly,  recently. 


2.  With  a  fresh  or  healthy  look. 

' '  Looks  he  as  freshly  aa  be  did  the  day  he  wrestled  ?  " 
—Shakesp. :  As  you  Like  It,  ill.  a, 

3.  Anew,  afresh. 

"  Futa  the  drowsy  act  freshly  on  me." 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  i,  2, 
i.  Briskly ;  strongly  :  as,  The  wind  blows 
freshly. 

fi:esh'-man,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  fresh,  and  man.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  novice;  a  beginner;  specif, 
a  student  of  the  lirst  year  in  a  university. 

"  With  thoughts  lower  than  any  beadle  he  [Bishop 
Hall]  betakea  him  to  whip  the  sign-posta  of  Cambridge 
ale-houses,  the  ordinary  subjects  of  freshmen's  tales, 
and  in  a  straine  aa  pitiful." — MUton:  An  Apology  for 
Smectymnuus. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  freshman, 
or  the  student  of  the  first  year  in  a  university. 

*^  fresh' -man -ship,    s.      [Eng.   freshman; 
-ship.}    The*  quality  or  state  of  being  a  fresh- 
man. 
"  Well,  wise  Sir  Pol.,  aince  you  have  practised  thus 
Upon  my  freahmanship,  I'll  trie  your  ealt-head. 
What  proof  it  is  against  a  couoter-plot." 

Ben  Jonson :  Fox,  iv.  3. 

*  £resh'-inent,  s.     [Eng.  fresh;  -ment.]     Re- 
freshing influence. 

"To  enjoy  the  freshment  of  the  air  and  river." — 
Cartwrig/U  :  Preaclter's  Travels  (1611),  p.  19. 

ft-esh'-ness>  *  fresshe-nesse,  *  fressh- 
nesse,  s.     [Eng.  fresh ;  -ness.  ] 


1.  The  quality  of  being  fresh  or  recent. 

"Most  odours  smell  beat  broken  or  Brushed;  bat 
flowers  pressed  or  beaten,  do  lose  the  fi-eshness  and 
sweetness  of  their  odour." — Bacon, 

2.  The  quality  of  being  free  from  salt. 

3.  An  appearance  of  being  fresh  ;  absence  of 
decay  or  loss  of  brightness,  health,  or  -vigour. 

"  He  hears  the  herbs  and  flowers  rejoicing  all ;     __ 
Knows  what  the  freshness  of  their  hue  implies. 
Oowper:  Needless  Alarm. 

4.  Freedom  from  staleness,  commonplace- 
ness. 

"  For  the  constant  freshness  of  it,  it  is  such  a  plea- 
sure as  can  never  cloy  or  overwork  the  mind ;  for 
aurelyno  man  was  ever  weary  of  thinking,  that  he  had 
done  well  or  virtuously," — South. 

5.  Freedom  froin  fatigue  or  exhaustion ; 
activity,  strength,  vigour. 

"  The  Scots  had  the  advantage  both  for  number  and 
freshness  of  men." — Bayward. 

6.  An  invigorating  coolness,  sharpness,  or 
briskness. 

"  He  felt  hia  soul  become  more  light 
Beneath  the^eiftnew  of  the  niwit." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  CoHnth,  xiv. 

7.  Ruddiness  ;  colour  of  health. 

"Whose  youth  Midfreshness  wrinkles  Apollo's." 
Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

*  8.  A  running  stream,  a  freshet. 

"  The  hurry  ing /rfj7F7iefise*  aye  preach 
A  natural  sermon  o'er  their  pebbly  beds." 

Keats :  I  Stood  on  Tiptoe,  60. 

*  £resh -new  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  fresh, 
and  new.]     Unpractised. 

"This/resftnewaeafarer."     Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iii.  1, 

ft-esh-shot,  s.  [A  form  of  freshet  (q.v.).] 
The  discharge  of  a  large  river  into  the  sea,  in 
consequence  of  which  fresh  water  is  often 
found  on  the  surface  to  some  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

fresh'-wfi^ter,  a.     [Eng.  fresh,  and  water.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  found  in,  or  produced  by 
water  which  is  not  salt ;  as,  freshwater  fish. 

2.  Accustomed  to  fresh  water  only,  that  is, 
to  rivers,  lakes,  or  a  coasting  trade  :  as,  a 
freshwater  sailor. 

*  3.  Unpractised,  raw,  unskilled. 

"The  nobility,  as  freshwater  soldiers  which  had 
never  seen  but  some  light  akirmlsbea,  made  light  ac- 
count of  the  Turks."—  Knolles:  HUtone  of  the  Turkes. 

freshwater-formation,  s. 

Geol. :  A  stratum  or  a  series  of  strata  de- 
deposited  in  freshwater.  If  this  is  done  by  a 
river  they  are  fluviatile  ;  if  by  a  lake  they  are 
lacustrine.  Most  freshwater  strata  belong  to 
the  latter  category.  In  such  a  stratum,  there 
are  no  echini,  no  corals  and  no  foraminifera. 
There  are  probably  shells  few  in  species,  but 
abundant  in  individuals,  of  forms  like  those 
of  modern  freshwater  or  land  shells.  All  uni- 
valve shells  of  land  and  freshwater  species, 
except  Melanopsis,  the  aperture  of  which  is 
distinctly  notched,  and  Achatina,  which  has  a 
slight  indentation,  have  entire  mouths.  Of 
bivalves  none  but  those  with  two  muscular 
impressions  are  freshwater ;  if  a  shell  with  a 
single  impression  be  found,  the  stratum  is  al- 
most certainly  marine.  Freshwater  strata  are 
generally  more  limited  in  area  than  those  de- 
posited in  the  sea.    (Lyell.) 

freshwater-mussels,  s.  pi. 

Zool.:  A  name  for  the  mollusca  of  the 
family  Unionidse  (q.v.). 

&eshwater-shrimp,  a. 

Zool. :  A  crustacean,  Gammarus  pulex,  not  a 
,  genuine  shrimp. 

freshwater-soldier,  &. 

Bat. :  Stratiotes  aloides. 

*  fSresh'-wa-tered.  a.  [Eng.  fresh,  and  wa- 
tered.] Supplied  with  fresh  water  ;  newly 
watered. 

fre^-i'-^on,  s.  [A  word  of  no'etymology.] 
Logic :  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  mode  in  the 
fourth  figure  of  syllogisms,  in  which  figure  the 
Middle  Term  is  the  predicate  of  the  Major  and 
the  subject  of  the  Minor  Premiss.  Taking  X 
to  represent  the  Major  Tenn,  Y  the  Minor,  and 
Z  the  Middle,  a  syllogism  in  Fresison  would 
stand  thus  : 

(frEs)     No  X  is  Z. 

(I)       Some  Z  is  Y. 

(aOn)  .■.  Some  Y  is  not  X. 

That  is,   from  a  Universal  Negative  and  a 

Particular  Afiirmative,  a  Particular  Negative 

is  arrived  at. 

fret  (1),   *fi:ete,  *  fret-en.  •  freot-en, 

v.t.  &  i.  [A.8.  fretan  (pa.  t.  frcet),  a  contraction 


bSil,  too^;  poftt.  j<J^I;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin.  benph  ;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f. 
-«ian.  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  ~  h^L  del. ' 
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fret— fretum 


from  foretan,  from /or,  intens.  prefix,  and  etan 
=  to  eat:  cogn.  with  Dut.  vreten;  tivf.frdta; 
Ger.  fressen;  Goth,  fraitan;  O.  H.  Ger.  frez- 
zan  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vrezzan.] 

A,  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  eat  up,  to  devour. 

"Vermyngrete, 
That  the  Bjmf  ill  men  sal  gnaw  and  frete  " 

Hampole :  Pricke  of  Conscience,  6,596. 

2.  To  eat  away,  to  corrode. 

"  Bust  the  hidden  treasure /refe," 

Shakesp. :   Vemis  &  A  donis,  767. 

3.  To  wear  away  by  rubbing. 

4.  To  rub  ;  clean  by  rubbing. 

"I  now  instruct  yon  how  your  teeth  io  fret." 

Ovid:  Ars  Amoris  (Englished  1701),  p.  73. 

5.  To  form,  as  if  by  eating  away  or  corroding. 

"Fret  channels  in  her  cheeks." 

Shakeap,  :  Lear,  i.  4. 

*  6.  To  shake  violently  ;  to  agitate. 

"  You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mouutain  pines 
To,wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noise 
when  they  Rre  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven." 
Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

7.  To  make  rough  or  disturb :  as,  To  fret  the 
surface  of  water, 

"  "Kis  fretted  fortunes  gave  him  hopes  and  fears." 
Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 

II.  Flguratlvdy : 

1.  To  eat  or  wear  away  so  as  to  diminish  ;  to 
impair, 

*  2.  To  exacerbate ;  to  increase  in  strength 
or  sliarpness. 

"*  3.  To  make  angry  or  displeased ;  to  vex  ; 
to  cause  to  grieve  ;  to  chafe. 

"Because  thou  hast/re((ed  me  in  all  these  things, 
behold  I  will  recompense  thy  way  upon  thiue  head. ' — 
JBzekiel  xvi,  43. 

i.  To  agitate,  to  disturb,  to  disquiet. 
"  Do  not  fret  yourself  too  much  in  the  action." 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  ^Vii/ht's  Dream,  iv.  1. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  cause  corrosion  ;  to  wear  away. 

"  Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes." 
Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  be  worn  or  eaten  away  ;  to  corrode. 


3.  To  become  worn  or  chafe  ;  to  fray  ;  as, 
A.  coat  frets. 

4.  To  make  way  by  attrition  or  corrosion ; 
to  eat  or  wear  in. 

"  These  do  but  indeed  scrape  off  the  exuberances,  or 
fret  into  the  wood,  and  therefore  they  are  very  seldom 
used  to  soft  wood." — Moxon. 

*  5.  To  agitate,  to  shake. 
"  A  sail  filled  with  &  fretting  gust," 

Shakesp.  :  3  ilcnry  TV,,  ii.  6. 

*  6.  To  be  in  commotion  ;  to  be  agitated ;  to 
move  with  force. 

"  The  adjoining  brook,  that  purls  along 
The  vocal  grove,  nov/  fretting  o'er  a  rock." 

Thomson :  Summer,  481, 

*  7.  To  become  exacerbated ;  to  increase  in 
strength  or  bitterness. 

"  Ey  tliis  fcalve  the  sore  rather  festered  and  rankled 
thnn  heiiled  un,  and  the  sedition  thereby /re(f erf  more 
and  more."—/".  Holland.  LiviuH,  p.  228. 

8.  To  be  angry  or  fretful;  to  become  vexed 
or  JiritiitL'd  ;  to  giieve  ;  to  chafe. 

"  Via  fret,  we  fume,  we  change  our  skins." 

Tennyson  :    Will  Waterproof's  Monologue. 

1j  'In  fret  in:  Tu  coinbiue  one  wine  with 
another,  to  blend. 

fret    (2),    v.t.     [A.S.   frcetwan,  fvKtwian  =  to 
adorn  :  frcetuwe,  frcntwe  =  ornament.] 

1.  To  ornament  ;  to  decorate  ;  to  adorn, 

"Thesadel  with  gold  wnsfret  and  precious  aton." 
Sir  J-'erumbras,  3,663 

2.  To  ornament  with  raised  or  carved  work. 

[FbET,  5.] 

"  The  roof  v/na  fretted  gold."     Milton :  P.  L.,  i.  717. 

3.  To  variegate, 

"  Yon  grey  lines. 
That  fret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 

I        fret  (3),  V.t,     [Fret  (5),  s.] 

I  Mii-sic :  4 

1.  To  furnish  with  frets,  as  a  violin,  &c, 

2.  To  linger,  as  a  fretted  instrument. 
"  Call  me  what  instrument  you  will,  though  you  can 

fret  me  [with  allusion  to  Fret,  v.  (1)1.  yet  you  cannot 
play  upon  toe."— Sliakesp.  :  Hamlet,  liL  2, 

fret  (1),  freate,  s.    [Fret  (l),  v.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  fretting  or  rubbing 
away. 


(2)  A  sore  or  weak  place  which  eats  away  or 
corrodes  the  surrounding  parts. 

"  Freates  be  in  a  shaft  as  well  as  iu  a  bowe,  and  they 
be  much  like  a  canker,  creepinge  and  increaelugo  iu 
those  places  iu  a  bowe,  which  be  weaker  then  other." — 
Ascliam, :  Toxopliilus. 

(3)  An  agitation  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid,  as 
in  fermentation  or  boiling ;  fermentation. 

"And  if  it  ferment  not  at  all,  it  will  want  that  little 
fret  which  makes  it  grateful  to  most  palates."— .ffuel^n  : 
Sylva,  pt,  ii,  ;  Apiwritm-s  concerning  Cider. 

2.  Fig.  :  Agitation  or  irritation  of  the 
mind  ;  a  state  of  chafing  or  vexation, 

"  Mark  all  hia  wanderings,  and  enjoy  his  frets." 

Herbert:  Church  Porch. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Medical : 

(1)  A  chafing,  as  in  the  folds  of  the  skin  of 
fat  children, 

(2)  Herpes  or  tetter. 

2.  Min. :  The  worn  sides  of  river  banks, 
where  ores,  or  stones  containing  them,  accu- 
mulate by  being  washed  down  from  tlie  hills, 
and  thus  indicate  to  the  miners  the  locality  of 
the  veins. 

*  fret  (2),  s.    [Fret  (2),  v.] 

1.  Carved  or  raised  ornamental  work  ;  fret- 
work. 

"So  as  when  we  meet  with  the  greatest  industry, 
and  expensive  carving,  full  of  fret  and  lamentable 
imagery,  sparing  neither  pains  nor  cost,  a  judicious 
spectator  isdistracted  and  quite  conf ounded."~£oeZi/7i; 
Architects  &  Architecture. 

2.  Ornamental  work  of  any  kind. 

"About  the  sides  shall  run  a,  fret 
Of  Primroses." 

Drayton:  Muses'  Elysium,  Nyra.  2. 

3.  Perforated  ornamental  work,  [Fret- 
work. ] 

fret-saw,  s. 

1.  A  saw  with  a  relatively  long,  narrow 
blade,  used  in  cutting  the  frets,  scrolls,  &c., 
on  verge  boards,  ornamented  screens,  &c.  A 
keyhole  saw  ;  a  compass-saw. 

2.  A  machine  mounted  on  a  stand  with  a 
treadle  to  give  the  reciprocating  motion  to  the 
gig-saw. 

fret  (3),  s. 

frete  =  a  feri'ule 
freter  =  to  cross, 
to  interlace.]  fret 

1.  Arch. :  An  or- 
nament formed  by  small  bands  or  fillets,  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles,  used  in 
classical  architecture.  It  is  susceptible  of 
many  modifications,  and  is  still  often  em- 
Xiloyed. 

2.  Her. :  A  beaiing  composed  of  bars  crossed 
and  interlaced. 

*  fret  (4),  s.     [Lat.  fre- 
tum =  a  strait,  a  chan- 
nel.]   A  channel. 
"We  first  advertise,  it 
[Euripus]  generally  sign!- 
fleth    any  strait,  fret,  or 
channel  of  the  sea.  running 
between    two     shores."  — 
Browne:  Vulvar  Errours, 
bk.  vii,,  ch.  xiii. 

fret   (5),    s.       [Etyra. 
doubtful ;    perhaps    a  fret. 

particular  use  of  O.  Fr. 
frete  =  a  ferrule.]    [Fret,  (3),  s.] 

Miisic :  A  small  piece  of  wood  or  ivory 
placed  upon  the  finger-board  of  certain  stringed 
instruments,  to  regulate  the 
pitch  of  the  notes  produced. 
By  pressing  the  string  down  to 
the  finger-board  behind  a  fret, 
only  so  much  of  the  string  can 
be  set  in  vibration  as  lies  be- 
tween the  fret  and  the  bridge. 
Frets  are,  therefore,  nothing 
more  or  less  than  little  bridges. 
The  Egyptian  lutes  had  frets 
made  of  camel-gut,  tied  or  glued 
round  the  finger-board.  All  the 
viols  contained  in  a  chest  had 
frets,  and  some  of  the  early 
forms  of  the  violin  were  even 
furnished  with  them.  But  not 
only  do  they  prevent  the  rapid 
fingering  of  difficult  passages, 
but  they  also  entirely  deprive , 
the  violin  of  one  of  its  most 
charming  qualities,  that  of  slur- 
ring or  portamento,  an  attempt 
to  produce  which  will,  on  a 
fretted  instniment,  result  in  a  well-defined 
chromatic    scale.     Another    reason    for    the 
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abandonment  of  fretted  violins  was  that,  in 

extreme  keys,    the    intervals   could    not    be 

tempered. 

"Ididbut  tellhershemistookeher/rett.  .  .  . 

Frets  call  you  these  ?  (quoth  she)  I'le  fume  with  them ; 

And  with  that  word  she  stroke  me  on  the  head." 

Sfiakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

*  fret,  *  frette,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Fret,  2,  v.] 

*  frete,  v.t.    [FRiiiT  (1),  v.] 

fret'-ful.  *  fret-fuU,  a.  [Eug.  /re((l),  s. ; 
and /«;©.] 

1.  Angry,  agitated. 

"  Two  goodly  streames  in  one  small  channel  meet, 
WhoBefretfull  waves,  beating  against  the  hill, 
Did  alf  the  bottome  with  soft,  mutt'riugs  fill." 

Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  if.,  e.  iv. 

2.  Peevish  ;  irritable,  in  a  state  of  vexation 
or  ill-humour ;  captious. 

"  To  gratify  a  fretful  passion." 

Cowper  :  Mutual  Forbearance. 

%  For  the  difference  between  fretful  and 
captio-us,  see  Captious, 

fret'-fiil-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fretful;  -l/y."]  In  a 
fretful,  peevish,  or  irritable  manner;  peev- 
ishly, petulantly,  crossly. 

fret'-fiil-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fretful ;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fretful ;  peevishness ; 
crossness ;  irritability. 

"  Fretfulncss  of  temper,  too,  will  generally  charac- 
terise those  who  are  nejfligent  of  order.  The  hurry  i]i 
which  they  live,  and  the  embarrassments  with  whicli 
they  are  surrounded,  keep  their  spirits  in  perpetuiil 
ferment."— Watr;  Sermons,  vol,  ii.,  ser.  1, 

fret'-ise,  V.t.  [Eng.  fret  (2),  s.  ;  -ise.]  To 
ornament  witli  fretwork. 

"  Again,  if  it  be  in  a  gieat  hall,  then  (beholding!  uf 
the  fflir  einbowed  or  vawted  roofs,  or  of  the  fretised 
seelinga  curiously  wrought,  and  sumptuously  bfct 
iorih.^— North:  Pliaarch,y.  36. 

*  fret'-ment,  s.  [Fret  for  freight,  and  sulf. 
-ment.]    i'reight, 

"What  you  have  advertised  me  of  touching  their 
fretment,  shall  not  be  forgotten." — Ea/rl  qf  Arran: 
Sadler's  Papers,  i.  Cy7. 


frett. 


[Fret  (1),  s.,  B.  2.] 


*  fret-ta'-tion,  s.  ,  [Eng.  fret  (1),  v.  ;  -ation.'l 
Annoyance. 

"She  heard  of  my  infinite  frettat ion." ~ Madame. 
D/Arblay,:  Diary,  i,  114. 

frette,  s.  [O.Fi\  frait;  TiOVf  1.3.1.  fredum,.]  An 
agreement,  a  bargain,  a  ransom. 

"Suld  com  ther  lie  was,  and  with  hira  nrnk  ther 
frctte."  Robert  de  ISrunne,  p,  290, 

fret'-ted,  fret'-ten,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Fret 
(2),  v.-\ 

A,  As  pa.  'par. :  (See  the  vei'b). 

B,  As  adj.  (0/(/ie/orm  fretted)  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Ornamented  with  frets  oi^ 
fretwork  ;  having  raised  or  sunk  ornamenta- 
tion in  rectangular  forms, 

"  The  dim  lattice  o'er  the  floor  of  stone, 
And  the  high  fretted  roof. "      Dyron  :  Lara,  i.  11. 

2.  Her.  (Of  both  forms)  :  Applied  to  charges 
or  ordinaries  interlaced  with  each  other. 

fret'-ten  (1),  a.    [Fret  (2),  v.] 

Her.  :  The  same  as  Fretted  (q.v.). 

fret'-ten  (2).  a.  [A.S.  fretten,  pa.  iiar,  of 
fretan'=to  eat  into.]  [Fret  (1),  v. J  Marked 
or  disfigured,  as  with  freckles. 

*fref-ter,  s.  [Eng./re(  (l),  v. ;  -er,]  One  who 
or  that  which  frets, 

"  This  fire's  a  plaguy /renter." 

Seautn  £  Flet. .  The  Bloody  Brother,  ii.  2. 

fret-ting,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.     [Fret  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  yls  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  suhstantive : 

*  1.  The  act  of  gnawing  ;  a  gnawing  feeling. 

"The  kernels  of  the  pine  nuts  quench  thirst ;  they 
pacifie  thefrettings  and  gnawiugs  of  the  stouiacfa." — 
P.  Eolland  :  PUnic,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  The  act  of  vexing  or  irritating. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  being  fretful ;  a  state 
of  irritation  or  fretfulness. 

fret'-ty  (1),  a.  [Eng.  fret  (2),  s. ;  -y.]  Orna- 
mented with  frets  or  fretwork  ;  fretted. 

fret'-t^  (2),  a.    [Eng,  fret  (3),  s.  ;  -y.} 

Her.  :  Applied  to  a  bordure  consisting  of 
eight,  ten,  or  more  pieces,  each  passing  to  the 
extremity  of  the  shield,  and  interlaced  after 
the  manner  of  a  fret. 

fre'-tunii  a.    [Lat.]    An  arm  of  the  sea. 


f^te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  lall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian,     ae,  0Q  =  e:  ey^a.    qu  =  kw. 
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fret'-work,  ».    [Eng.  fnt  (2),  ».,  aud  ayorfc,] 
I.  Ordinary  Lang  tinge: 

1.  Z(^  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Fi(/-  ■*  -A-  variegated  pattern  resembling 
open  wood-work. 

"  BaiiquetiiiK  •»  the  turf  in  the  fretworJe  of  shade 
ftiid  avLumiwe.  —Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Glazing:  A  mode  of  glazing  in  which  a 
number  of  separate  pieces  of  stained  glass  are 
fitted  together  in  leaden  cames,  so  as  to  form 
patterns.  The  cames  are  fastened  by  leaden 
bands  to  saddle-bars  of  iron,  which  cross  the 
window-fi-ame. 

2.  IVood-work.  ;  Carved  or  open  wood-work 
in  ornamental  patterns  and  devices. 

•frew-all,  "'ft-ew-ell,  a.  [Fr.  frivole.] 
Frivolous. 

"Stoping  of  the  seruiug  of  the  aaid  hreuez  nor  nain 
Vther  frewell  exceptiouue,  &c"—Act.  Dom.  Cone. 
(1492),  p.  246. 

*  Creyne,  v.t.    [Fraine.] 

fri-a-ba'-J-ty-,  s.  [Eng.  friaUe;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  easily  reduced  to 
powder ;  friablencss. 

"In  itsrlgidness  and/ria&iH^i/,  heii^Dot  at  all  flex- 
Ihle,  but  brittle  like  a  &mt."—£oel;/n  :  Sylva;  Of  the 
^Age,  &c.,  of  Trees. 

fri'-ar-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  friahills,  from 
frio  =  to  rub,  to  crumble.]  Capable  of  being 
easily  reduced  to  powder  ;  easily  or  readily 
crumbled. 

*'  The  rock  of  which  it  is  composed  is  extremely /r/'- 
able,  and  is  cuutinnallyjfcni moling  away."— Dennis  : 
CUiee_<Ss  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,  ii.  39. 

lii'-ar,  *  fire-er,   *  frer,   s     [O.  Fr.  frere, 

freCre;  Fr.  jrtre,  from  Lat.  fratrem,  ace.  of 
^ater  =  a  brothei- ;  Ital.  frate.l 
I,  Ordbiary  Language : 

1.  A  brother,  a  companion. 

"  Certea,  beau^ere,  .  .  .  y  nele  noght  take  ou  so."— 
Life  of  Beket  (1372). 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"Freres  of  the  Carme  and  of  Seint "Austin," 

Political  Songs,  p.  331. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Church  History : 

(1)  Gen.  :  Any  religious  of  the  male  sex  be- 
longing to  a  monastic  order.  Thus,  the  Capu- 
chins were  originally  called  Friars  Hermits 
Minor,  and  the  Observants  more  permanently 
Friai"s  Observant. 

(2)  Spec. ;  A  religious  belonging  to  one  of 
the  four  mendicant  orders  for  men  :  (a)  The 
Franciscans  or  Friars  Minors,  popularly  called 
Grey  Friars  (q.v.)  ;  (&)  the  Dominicans,  or 
Preaching  Friars,  popularly  called  Black 
Friars  (q.v.);  (c)  the  Augustinians ;  (d)  the 
Carmelites,  popularly  known  as  White  Friars. 

2.  Print. :  A  pale  patch  in  a  printed  sheet. 

firiar-bird,  s. 

Ornith.  :  A  bird,  so  called  because  its  head 
and  neck  are  bare  of  feathers.  Tliere  is  a 
tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  bill.  It  is  Tropido- 
rhyncMis  corniculatus,  one  of  the  family  Meli- 
phagidse,  or  Honey-eaters,  the  sub-family 
Meli])haginEe.  It  is^found  in  Australia.  It  is 
called  also  the  Monk,  the  Leather-head,  the 
Poor  Soldier,  the  Pimlico,  aud  Four  o'clock. 
(Dallas.) 

fi:iar-Bkate»  s. 

Ichthy. :  Raia  lintea. 

firiar's-balsain, «. 

Pliarm.  :  A  tincture  of  benzoin  applied  ex- 
ternally to  ulcers  and  wounds. 

firiar's-chickens,  s.  j^l.  [Fried-chick- 
ens.] 

friar's-cowl,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Arum  Arlsarum,  a  plant  which 
grows  in  Southern  Europe  ;  (2)  A.  maculatum. 

ftiar's-crown,  friar's-thistle,  =. 

Bot. :  Carduus  eriophorus. 

firiar's-lantem,  frlar's-lanthom,  ^. 

The  ignis  fatnus  or  Will-o'-the-wisp. 
■,     "  She  was  pinched  and  pulled,  she  said 
J"        And  he  by  friar' s-la:iChorn  led" 

iiaton:  L' Allegro,  104. 

*  fri'-ar-like,  a.  [Eng.  fi-iar,  and  like.\ 
Like  a  friar ;  unskilled  in  worldly  affairs. 

"  Their /rtar?*Se  general  would  the  next  day  mnke 
on5  holyaay  in  the  Christian  calendars,  iu  remem- 
brance of  thirty  thousand  Hungarian  martyrs  slain  of 
the  Turks," — Anolles:  Bist.  of  the  Turkes. 


*  ftri'-ar-ling,  *  firi'-er-ling,  s.  [Eng.  friar; 
■diiniii.  sutf.  -ling.\    A  young  friar. 

"  Aud  I  haue  laboured  with  mine  owne  hands,  and 
will  labor,  aud  will  that  all  my  friertiiigs  shall  labor, 
and  live  of  their  labor,  whereby  they  may  support 
themselues."— /'ox;  Martyrs,  p.  381. 

*  fri'-ar-ly,   *  fri-ar-lie,    *  fri-er-ly,   a. 

[Eng.  friar;  -ly.]  Like  a  friar;  inexx^erienced 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

"  Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such  as  thou  mayat  get 
Justly,  use  soberly,  distribute  clicerfully,  and  leava 
contentedly :  yet  have  no  abstract  nor  friarlif  eon- 
tempt  of. them."— i?act)n  .■  Essay;  Of  Jiichae. 

"firi'-ar-^,*fri'-er-jr, «■<&«■   [Eng./rmr;  -y.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  monastery  or  community  of  friars. 

"  So  the  first  year  of  his  coming  over  I  was  in 
the  friery  at  Armagh." — State  Trials  (1681),  Oliver 
rtuncket. 

2.  The  system  of  living  in  brotherhoods  ; 
monkery. 

"  Wheu  John  Milverton  began  in  favour  of /riery," 
—Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  vi.  272. 

B.  As  adj.:  Like  or  characteristic  of  a  friar. 
"Francis  Cornfield  did  scratch  his  elbow  when  he 

had  sweetly  invented  to  signify  his  name,  St.  Francis, 
vfithafiiary  cowl,  in  a  corn  field." — Camden :  Remains. 

*  flri-a'-tion,  s.      [Lat.  friatus,  pa.  par,  of  frio 

=  to  rub,  to  crumble.]  The  act  of  crumbling 
or  reducing  to  powder. 

*  frib'-ble,  u,.  &  s.  [Fribble,  v.  Cf.  Frivo- 
lous.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Trifling,  frivolous,  weak. 
"R,  As  suhst. :  A  trifler;  a  frivolous,  weak, 
contemptible  fellow. 

"  While  namby-pamby  thus  you  acribble 
Your  manly  genius,  a  mere  fribble." 

Lloyd :  On  Rhyme. 

*  frib'-ble,  v.i.  &  t.    [From  Central  Fr.  friboler 

■=  to  flutter,  flit  to  and  fro  without  fixed  pur- 
pose like  a  butterfly.  (IVedgioood.)  For  fripph', 
from  O.  Fr.  fripper  =  to  rub  up  and  down 
(SA-eai.).] 

A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  trifle  ;  to  act  frivolously. 

"  Though  cheats,  yet  more  intelligible. 
Than  those  that  with  the  stars  do  fribble." 

Butler:  JBudibras,  pt,  ii.,  c.  iiL 

2.  To  totter. 

"  How  the  poor  creature  fribbles  in  his  gait."— 
Tatler,  No.  49. 

B.  Transitive : 

1,  To  do  or  utter  in  a  frivolous,  trifling 
manner. 

"  And  what  is  worse^  they  speek  but 
What  they  list  of  it,  imd  fribble  out  the  rest." 

Middleton.:  Mayor  of  Quinborough,  v.  L 

2.  To  frizzle. 

"  The  mistress  said  to  me,  the  minister  had  a  block- 
head whereou  he  was  wont  to  dress  and  fribble  his 
wig." — The  Steam-boat,  p.  29". 

frib'-bler,  s.  [Eng.  frihhUe\  v.  ;  -er.]  A 
trifler ;  a  fribble. 

"  A /Wftftter  is  one  who  professes  rapture  aud  admira- 
tion for  the  woman  to  whom  be  addresses,  and  dreads 
nothing  so  much  as  her  consent," — Steele  :  Spectator, 
No.  238. 

*fri'-b6rg,  *  free-borg,   fri  -  burgh,  s. 

[A.S.  freoborh,  friborh,  from  freo,  fri  =  free, 
and  horh  =■  a  pledge,  security.] 

Old  Law:  The  same  as  Frankpledge  (q.v.). 
"  As  touching  the  king's  peace,  every  hundred  was 
divided  into  many /reefeorffs  or  tithiuga  consisting  of 
ten  men,  which  stood  all  bound  one  for  the  other  ;  and 
did  amongst  themselves  punish  small  matters  in  their 
coui-t  for  that  pur^Mse  called  the  lete." — Spelm.an  : 
Ancient  Government  of  England. 

*  fric'-a9e,    *  fric-a-sie,    *  fric-a-cy,  s. 

[Fricasee.] 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing. 

"  You  make  them  smooth  and  sound 
With  a  bare /ricdce  of  your  medicine." 

Ben  JonsoH  :  Alchemist,  iii.  2. 

2.  Meat  sliced  and  dressed  with  strong  sauce. 
"Their  stinking  cheese,  and/Wcticj/  of  frogs." 

Eing  :  Art  of  Cookery. 

fri-can-deau'   (deau  as   do),  ""fri-can- 

del,  *fri-can-do,    s.      [O.   Fr.  fricandel ; 
Fr.  fricandeau.] 
Cook. :  A  dish  prepared  of  veal,  spices,  &c, 

fric-as-see',  s.  [Fr.  fi'icassee,  pa.  par.  fern. 
sing'  of  fricasser  =  to  fricassee,  from  Lat.  friro 
=  to  rub  ;  Sp.  fricase  ;  Port,  fricasse ;  Ital. 
fricasea.] 

Cook. :  A  dish  made  by  cutting  chickens  or 
other  small  animals  into  pieces,  and  dressing 
them  in  a  frying-pan  or  similar  vessel  with 
strong  sauce. 

"Soups  and  olios,  fricassees  and  ragouts." — Swift: 
Talc  of  a  Tub,  §  7. 


fric-as-see',  v.t.    [Fricassee,  s.] 
1.  Literally  : 

Cook.  :  To  dress  in  manner  of  a  fricassee. 
*"  2.  Fig. :  To  mince  finely  and  disguise  under 
some  strong  cover. 

"  Common-sense  and  truth  will  not  down  with  them 
unless  they  be  hashed  and  fricassed."—Ecfiard :  Ob- 
servations  (1606),  p.  63, 

"fri-ca'-tion,  s.  [La.t.  fricatio,  from  ftHcatiis, 
pa.  par.  of  frico  =  to  rub ;  S^.fricacion.]  The 
act  of  rubbing  one  thing  against  another ; 
friction. 

"The  like,  saith  Jorden,  we  observe  in  canes  and 
woods,  that  are  unctuous  and  full  of  oyle,  which  will 
yield  fire  hy  fricat ion  or  collision." — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errours,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxi. 

fric'-a-tive,  s.  <fe  a.  [Lat.  fricatus,  pa.  par.  of 
frico'=  to  rub.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Philol. :  A  term  applied  to  certain  letters, 
as  /,  V,  s,  z,  <fec,,  produced  by  the  friction  of 
the  breath  issuing  through  a  narrow  opening 
of  the  organs  of  articulation. 

"  Next  to  the  mutes  in  regard  to  degree  of  closure 
are  the  class  of  so-csi.\\eA fricatives,  defined  as  contain- 
ing a  rustling  or  friction  of  the  breath  tlirough  a  nar- 
rowed aperture  aa  their  main  element." — Whitney; 
Life  &  Growth  of  Language,  p.  61. 

B,  As  adj. :  Produced  by  the  friction  of  the 
breath  issuing  through  a  narrow  opening. 

"The  cavity  may  be  so  narrowed,  at  one  and  another 
point,  that  the  friction  of  tlie  breath,  as  driven  out 
through  the  aperture,  forms  the  consi>icuous  element 
iu  the  audible  product ;  this,  then,  is  a  sound  of  very 
different  character,  a,  fricative  consonant." — iVhitney  : 
Life  &  Growth  of  Language,  p.  61.  ^ 

*  frlC'-a-tri9e,  ».    [Lat.  frictrlx.^    A  harlot. 

fric'-kle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  bushel- 
basket. 

fric'-tion,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. ,  from  Lat.  frictio,  from 
frictus  =  a  contract,  pa.  par.  of  frico  =  to  rub.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  rubbing  two  bodies  together ; 
the  act  of  rubbing  one  body  with  another. 

"  frici/ojis  make  the  parts  more  fleshie,  and  full,  as 
we  see  both  in  men,  anu  in  the  currymg  of  horses,  &c." 
—Bacon :  Natural  History,  §  877. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  A  slight  disagreement  or  diversity 
of  opinions  ;  an  absence  or  loss  of  smoothness 
in  the  relations  between  two  parties. 

"The  causes  of  complaints  which  have  been  so  fre- 
quent of  bite,  aud  which  indicate  a  very  undesirable 
amount  of  friction  between  English  captains  and 
shipping  ageuts  aud  the  local  stafi*." — Daily  Chronicle, 
July  17,  1883. 

II.  Physics :  The  resistance  which  any  body 
meets  with  in  moving  over  another  body.  No 
body  is  quite  smooth,  all  have  elevations  and 
depressions,  and  when  one  moves  over  another 
some  of  the  projecting  points  of  the  one  are 
sure  to  enter  the  cavities  of  the  other,  and 
render  movement  more  difficult.  Friction  is 
greater  when  a  body  jireviously  at  rest  first 
begins  to  move.  A  horse  which  finds  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  heavy  cart  well  in  motion, 
owing  to  inertia  largely  produced  by  friction, 
will  draw  it  without  symptoms  of  distress  when 
it  has  been  for  some  time  started.  The  larger 
and  heavier  the  body  the  greater  the  friction. 
Friction  is  a  retarding  force  in  nature.  It 
gives  stability  to  bodies  which  else  would  be 
easily  moved.  It  generates  heat,  and  is  one 
of  the  chief  means  of  developing  electricity. 
[Fbictional  electricitv.] 
If  Coefficient  of  friction  for  two  surfaces : 
Physics :  The  rates  or  proportions  between 
the  force  required  to  move  one  of  these  sur- 
faces over  the  other,  and  the  pressure  between 
the  two  surfaces. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  implying  fric- 
tion ;  frictional. 

friction-balls,  s.  pi  Properly,  anti- 
friction balls.  Balls  placed  beneath  a  tra- 
versing object  to  relieve  friction.  Some 
forms  of  swing-bridges  are  thus  supported. 

friction -block,  s.  A  block  of  wood 
pressing  tightly  on  to  any  revolving  body,  so 
as  to  cause  friction. 

friction-brake,  s. 

Mech. :  A  form  of  dynamometer  invented  by 
Prony,  in  which  a  pair  of  friction-blocks  are 
screwed  to  a  journal  rotating  at  a  given  speed, 
and  tightened  to  such  an  extent  tliat  the  un- 
weighted lever  will  remain  horizontal  between 
the  studs. 


bwl,  b^;  pout,  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  f, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  sb^;  tion,  §ion  =  zbiin.    tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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frictional— friended 


friction-clutch,  s. 

Mach. :  A  device  for  connecting  two  shafts 
by  bringing  a  piece  on  one  shaft  into  con- 
tact with  a  piece  of  anotlier  shaft,  which  re- 
volves with  such  force  that  the  former  par- 
takes of  the  motion  of  the  latter.  It  consists 
uf  a  shell  or  box  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  driving- 
sli.ift,  fitted  by  a  conical  piece  which  slides  on 
a  feather  or  raised  part  of  the  end  of  another 
sli.ift,  so  that  it  can  be  engaged  at  pleasure  by 
the  cone  being  forced  into  the  shell  by  a  lever 
or  screw.  This  apparatus  is  very  useful  for 
driving  machines,  the  parts  of  which  are  sub- 
ject to  violent  strains,  as  the  pressure  upon 
the  clutch  can  he  regulated  so  as  to  allow  it 
to  slip  when  the  strain  is  abnormal. 

fti-ction-cones,  s.  pi. 

Mach.  ;  A  form  of  friction-coupling  in  which 
the  connecting  portions  have  respectively  a 
conical  disc  and  a  hollow  cone,  which  become 
frictionally  adherent  by  contact. 

friction-coupling,  s. 

Mach. :  [Friction- clutch]. 

friction-gear,    faction-gearing,   s. 

Mach. :  Wheels  for  transmitting  power  by 
means  of  parallel  ridges  or  teeth  of  the  driver 
on  the  rims  which  gear  into  corresponding 
grooves  on  the  follower.  They  are  very  con- 
venient for  use  in  machines  that  require  to  be 
put  in  or  out  of  gear  rapidly  ;  compressed 
masses  of  paper  are  also  used  as  frictional 
driving  surfaces. 

friction-hammer,  s. 

Mach ;  A  hammer  deriving  its  name  from 
its  being  lifted  by  means  of  the  friction  of 
revolving  rollers,  which  nip  the  hammer-rod. 

friction-powder,  s.  [Feicti  on-prim  er.] 

friction-primer,  s. 

Ord.  :  A  small  brass  tube  filled  with  gun- 
powder, and  having  a  smaller  tube  con- 
taining friction  composition  inserted  at  right 
angles  near  the  top.  The  composition  is 
ignited  by  means  of  a  roughed  wire  inserted 
in  the  smaller  tube,  which  is  rapidly  drawn 
out  by  a  lanyard  having  a  hook  at  the  end. 
The  composition  consists  of  two  parts  sulphuret 
of  antimony  and  one  part  chlorate  pf  potassa, 
moistened  with  gum  water  and  dried. 

friction-pulley,  s. 

Mach. :  [Friction-clutch]. 

friction-rollers,  s.  pi 

Mach.  :  A  bearing  formed  of  two  rollers, 
■whose  circumference  supports  a  rotating  axle 
instead  of  a  bush  or  block,  in  Jorder  to  sub- 
stitute the  friction  of  rolling  for  that  of  sliding, 
which  is  considerably  less  for  similar  pressure. 
Similarly,  cylinders,  or  round  logs,  are  com- 
monly placed  under  heavy  weights^  which 
have  to  be  moved  any  short  distance  along 
the  ground,  so  as  to  diminish  the  friction. 

friction-tube,  s. 

Ord. :  A  tube  containing  a  composition  which 
is  ignited  by  friction,  and  which  is  placed  in 
the  vent  of  a  gun  to  fire  the  charge  when 
the  lanyard  is  pulled.     [Friction-primer.] 

f^ction-TPheel,  s. 

Mach. :  A  wheel,  the  motion  of  which  is 
caused  by  the  friction  of  a  moving  body,  or, 
conversely,  which  communicates  motion  to  a 
body  by  frictional  contact.  In  one  variety, 
one  wheel  being  driven  becomes  a  motor  to 
the  other,  their  perimeters  being  in  contact. 
The  surface  is  usually  clothed  with  leather, 
rubber,  or  some  sufficiently  elastic  material 
which  does  not  polish  too  readily,  and  thus 
induce  slipping.  By  grooving  the  perimeters 
of  the  wheels,  the  contact  may  be  made  more 
intimate,  as  the  surface  engaged  is  increased, 
and  the  elastic  material  of  the  respective  faces 
caused  to  bind.  In  another  form  a  collar 
fastened  to  the  central  shaft  has  four  pivoted 
arms.  "When  the  rim  turns  in  one  direction, 
the  arms  turn  on  their  pivots,  leaving  the 
riin  and  failing  to  transfer  the  motion  to  the 
shaft.  Wlien  the  rim  turns  in  the  contrary 
direction,  the  arms  catch  against  it  and  are 
rotated  by  the  contact,  turning  the  shaft  also. 
Another  formhas  an  upper  india-rubber  wheel 
with  a  V-edge,  clamped  between  two  metallic 
plates.  By  screwing  up  the  nut  which  holds 
the  parts  together,  the  disc  is  made  to  expand 
radially,  and  thus  increase  the  tractive  power 
on  the  lower  driving-wheel.    The  term  friction- 


wheel  is  often,  but  erroneously,  applied  to 
wheels  which  diminish  friction ;  these  are 
properly  called  anti-friction  wheels. 

ft*ic'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  friction;  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining *to  friction;  produced  by  or  re- 
sulting from  friction. 

fictional  electricity,  5. 

Elect, :  Electricity  developed  by  rubbing 
bodies,  as  distinguished  from  dynamic  elec- 
tricity, that  developed  by  means  of  a  voltaic 
pile  or  battery.    [Electricity.]    (Ganot.) 

fHctional-gearing,s.  [Friction-gear.] 

Frictional-gearing-ioheels  : 
Mach. :  [Friction-wheel]. 

fric'-tion-al-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  frictional;  -ly.] 
As  regards 'friction. 

&ic-tion-less,  a.  [Eng. friction;  -less.]  Free 
from  or  without  friction. 

Fri'-da^,  s.  [A.S.  Frige  dceg  =  Friga's  day, 
Friday;  Icel.  Frjadagr ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  Fredag ; 
Dut.  Vrijdag ;  Ger.  freitag ;  0.  H.  Ger.  Fria- 
tag.] 

Calendar :  The  sixth  day  of  the  week,  dedi- 
cated by  the  Scandinavians,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  others  to  the  goddess  Friga  (q.v.).  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  India  the  corresponding 
day  is  dedicated  not  to  a  god,  but  to  a  god- 
dess, corresponding  to  Venus. 

*  friday- faced,  a.  Mortified,  melan- 
choly- 

"Wha.t&/ridai/-facedBia.veitis  ["—Wily  BeguWd. 

*  iHdge  (1),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  rub, 
to  fi-ay. 

"  YoQ  might  )i&vefrldged  the  outside  of  them  all  to 
pieces." — Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy,  il  116. 

*  ftldge  (2),  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably 
from  A.S.  frician  =  to  dance,  or  connected 
with /reafc  (q.v.).]  To  move  hastily  or  rapidly  ; 
to  dance  about. 

"  Thellttle  motea  or  atoms  that  fridge  aud  play  in 
the  beams  of  the  sun." — Ealliwell:  Melampranaa, 

*  fi:id-stdle,  a.    [Fbedstole.] 

fried,  pa.  -par.  or  a.    [Fry,  v.] 

fried-chickens,  s.  Chicken  broth  with 
eggs  dropped  in  it,  or  beaten  up  and  mixed 
with  it. 

friend,   *  frend,   *  frende,   *  &eond,   s. 

[A.S.  frednd,  orig.  the  pr.  par.  of  fredn,  fredgan 
=  to  love ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vriend;  Ger.freuiid  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  fruint;  Goth,  frijonds  =  a  friend  ; 
Icel.  frcBndi  ;  Da.  frcunde  ;  Sw.  frdnde  ~  a 
kinsman.] 

1.  An  intimate  acquaintance  or  associate ; 
one  who  is  attached  to  another  by  sentimentB 
of  affection,  respect,  and  esteem. 

"  Want  gives  to  know  the  flatterer  from  the  friend." 
Dryden  :  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  486. 

2.  A  near  relation,  more  particularly  a 
parent. 

"  She  ifl  promised  by  herfrienda  unto  a  gentleman." 
Shakesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ill.  1. 

3.  One  not  hostile  ;  one  of  the  same  nation, 
party,  or  kin ;  a  supporter  or  companion  in 
arms. 

" '  Who  cornea  so  fast  In  silence  of  the  night  ? ' " 
'  A  friend.' "    Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venire,  t.  1. 

i.  One  who  is  reconciled  with  another. 
(Followed  by  with.) 

"And  friends  with  Cfflsar." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra^  ii.  5. 

5.  A  companion ;  an  associate  ;  an  attendant. 

"It  stood  uijon  the  choice  of  friends," 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.,  i  L 

*  6.  A  lover,  a  paramour,  a  sweetheart. 

7.  One  who  is  favourable,  supports  or  pro- 
motes a  cause,  object,  or  institution ;  a  favour- 
er ;  a  supporter ;  a  promoter. 

"  Aurora  riding  upon  Pegasus  sheweth  her  swiftneBS, 


8.  A  term  of  familiar  address  or  salutation. 
"  Friend,  how  earnest  thou  in  hither." — Matt.  xxil.  12. 

9.  A  Quaker ;  a  member  of  the  society  of 
Friends.     [^  (4).] 

1[  (1)  A  friend  in  or  at  Court :  One  who  has 
influence  in  any  quarter  to  help  another  in 
time  of  need. 

"  A  friend  f  (Ae  Court  is  better  than  a  penny  in 
purse."— Sftoieap.  .•  2  Henry  IV.,  v.  1. 

(2)  FHends  of  God : 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  which  flourished 


in  Germany  and  Switzerland  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  was  a  secret  unorganized  brother- 
hood for  the  cultivation  of  spiritual  religion, 

(3)  Friends  of  the  People  : 

Hist.  :  A  society  formed  in  London  in  1792 
to  advocate  reform. 

(4)  Society  of  Friends : 

Ecclesiol.  i&  Ch.  Hist.  :  A  religious  sect,  better 
known  as  Quakers,  which,  however,  is  a  nick- 
name. [Quaker.]  Their  foundtr  was  George 
Fox,  an  illiterate  man,  but  of  considerable 
natural  ability,  bom  at  Drayton  in  Leicester- 
shire in  July,  1624.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
shoemaker,  but  could  not  settle  steadily  down 
to  any  secular  occupation,  the  whole  bent  of 
his  mind  being  towards  religion.  In  1647,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  first  began  to 
preach  independently  of  all  other  denomina- 
tions, and  by  the  following  year  had  gained 
many  adherents.  When  he  went  to  the  church 
of  an  ordinary  clergyman,  he  had  at  fiirt  no 
scruple  in  rising  to  correct  what  he  deemed 
erroneous  in  the  doctrine  of  the  preacher. 
Three  instances  of  this  are  recorded,  all  of 
date  1649.  In  later  years  Fox  did  not  disturb 
public  worship.  He  professsed  to  be  com- 
manded by  the  Lord  not  to  use  the  ordinary 
forms  of  salutation,  and  to  substitute  '*  thee  " 
and  "thou  "  for  the  more  courteous  "you"  in 
conversation.  He  deemed  it  sinful  to  take 
oaths  (those  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  for 
instance),  or  to  pay  or  sanction  the  payment 
by  his  followers  of  tithes,  and  thus  naturally 
encountered  vehement  hostility  from  both 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The 
rougher  section  of  the  common  people  were 
also  his  foes.  Buthe  unflinchingly  propagated 
his  opinions  in  England,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  America  till  his  death,  on 
Jan.  13,  1691.  The  Friends,  like  their  origi- 
nator, had  mucli  to  suffer,  and  nobly  bore 
theirtrials.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II., Robert 
Barclay,  a  Scotch  knight,  was  a  zealous  fol- 
lower of  Fox.  In  that  of  James  II.,  William 
Penn,  the  founder  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Quaker  state  of  Pennsylvania,  with  its  capital, 
Philadelphia,  high  in  the  favour  of  the  king, 
procured  them  some  toleration.  After  the 
Revolution  of  1688  the  sect  was  not  molested, 
and  by  7  &  8  William  III.,  c.  34,  were  allowed 
to  make  a  solemn  affirmation  instead  of  an 
oath.  They  have  since  rendered  services  to 
the  cause  of  education,  of  liberty,  and  of  hu- 
manity. They  hold  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
his  atonement,  and  other  doctrines  generally 
called  evangelical.  They  give  the  title  of  the 
Word  of  God  to  Christ  alone,  and  not  to  the 
Scriptures.  They  hold  that  every  man  coming 
into  the  world  is  endued  with  a  measure  of 
light,  grace,  or  good  Spirit  of  Christ.  They  are 
opposed  to  all  forms  in  worship,  which  divert 
the  attention  of  the  mind  from  the  secret  in- 
fluence of  the  unction  from  the  Holy  One 
They  believe  that  the  ministry  should  be 
unpaid,  and  decline  to  pay  tithes.  They 
believe  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  be  shadows  and  unnecessary 
now  that  the  substance  has  been  attained. 
They  are  opposed  to  taking  oaths  and  war. 
They  disown  the  heathen  names  of  the  days 
of  the  week,  the  observance  of  times,  vain 
amusements,  and  compliments.  For  many 
years  the  Friends,  both  male  and  female, 
affected  a  peculiar  style  of  dress  of  extreme 
plainness  of  shape  and  colour,  but  this  custom 
has  been  gradually  discontinued.  They  have 
■  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings,  and  a  yearly 
one.  In  1901  they  had  in  Great  Britain  406 
places  of  worship,  408  recorded  ministers,  in- 
cluding 163  women,  with  about  17,476  church 
members. 

(5)  To  he  friends  with  any  one :  To  be  in  a 
relation  of  friendship  with. 

(6)  To  Tfiake  friends :  To  become  reconciled. 

*  friend,  *  trend,  v.t.  [Friend,  s.]  To  act 
as  a  friend  towards ;  to  befriend ;  to  favour ; 
to  support. 

"The  people  who  favonred  and  friended  still  tb* 
name  of  Coustantius." — P.  Holland:  Ammianus  Mar 
cellinus,  p.  177. 

*  Criend'-ed,  •  frend-ed,  a.  [Eng.  frietid  ; 
-ed.] 

1.  Having  friends  ;  befriended,  supported. 

"  0  where  have  I  been  aU  this  time?  how  friended. 
That  I  should  lose  myself  thus  desperately?" 

Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Maidrs  Tragedy,  Iv. 

2.  Well  disposed ;  inclined  to  love  or  act  as 
a  friend. 

friended  bv  li , „_ 

SJiakesp. :  Eervry  J 


t^to,  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;   pine,  pit,  aire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore.  wplf.  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fill ;  try,  Sih:lan.    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


firiendess  —frigate 
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''ifriend'-ess,  *  ftrend-^sse,  s.  [Bug.  friend  ; 
ess.}    A  female  friend  or  relation. 

"Clepe  tbou  prudeoce  thi  frendeue." -^  Wycliffe : 
Proverbs  vil,  4.    {Purvey.) 

*  friend'-fal,  *  f^end-ful,  *  frend-ftille, 

*  frende  -  full,  a.     [Bng.  fri&nd ;  fuUJ.).'] 
Friendly ;  kindly  disposed  ;  loving. 

"  Y  wolde  that  God  schewe  hym  aWtfrendful  to  me 
bi'slcrnes  and  werkis,  as  a  spouse  to  tne  spouaeaae." — 
Wya-^e:  Song  of  Solomon  i.  L    (Margin.) 

^  friend'-ing, '  s.  [Bng.  /rwTuZ ;  -ing.}  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  a  friend  ;  friendliness, 
friendship,  favour. 

"5T0  express  his  love  KaA.  friending  to  you." 

Shakesp. :  Bamlet,  i.  5. 

Mend'-less,  *  frend-les,  a.    [a.S.  frednd- 
leas ;  Dut.  vriendloos ;  Ger.  fremidlos.}    Desti- 
tute of  or  without  friends  ;  forlorn  ;  forsaken. 
"  Friendless,  homeless,  hopelesa.  they  wandered  from 
city  to  city."  Longfellow :  Evangeline,  ii. 

*  firiendless-man,  s. 

Old  Law :  An  outlaw. 

friend'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  friendless;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  friendless. 

*  friend -li-hood,    *  frende-ly-hede,   s. 

Eng.  friendly ;  -hood.}    Friendliness  ;  friend- 
ship. 

"  As  hy  way  of  frendelyTiede."  Qtnoer,  ii.  286. 

friend' -  like,  a.  [A.S.  friondUc  ;  0.  Fris. 
friondlik;  0.  H.  Ger.  friuntlih;  M.  H.  Ger. 
vruinUich  ;  Ger.  freundlich.]  Like  a  friend; 
friendly. 

"That  tmelaith,  wherever^it  ia,  worketh  and  frameth 
the  heart  to  friendUke  dispositions  unto  God,  and 
"briMB  forth  friendlike  carnage  in  the  life  towards 
QoA/'— Goodwin :  Works,  vol.  v.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  48. 

friend'-li-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  friendly;  -cy.}  In 
a  friendly  manner  ;  like  a  frieud. 

"Tell  me  if  it  is  not  better  to  be  suppressed;  freely 
aiiHfriendlily."—Pope:  To  Warburton,  Nov.  1742. 

friend'-li-neSS,  a.    [Eng.  friendly ;  -ness.} 

1.  A  disposition  to  friendship ;  a  readiness 
to  act  as  a  friend  ;  good-will,  good-nature. 

"  Wby,  either,  were  you  ieuorant  to  aee't  ?  " 
Or,  seeing  It,  of  such  childtah/WendZfne«s 
To  yield  your  voices."      Shakesp.  :  Ooriolanus,  ii,  3. 

2.  An  act  or  exertion  of  benevolence. 

"Let  all  the  iutervals  be  employed  iu  prayers,  cha- 
rity, friendliness,  anduelghbourhood." — Taylor. 

friend'-l^,  a.  &  adv.  [A.S.  fredndlic  (a.), 
fredndlice  (adv.).]     [Friendlike.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  the  qualities,  temper,  and  dispo- 
sition of  a  friend ;  good-natured,  kind ;  willing 
and  ready  to  act  as  a  friend. 

"And  they  the  wiaer,  friendlier  few  confessed 
They  deemed  him  better  than  bis  air  expressed. " 
Byron :  Lara,  i,  7. 

2.  Characterized  by  friendliness  ;  kind. 

"  Warmest  an  A  friendliest  welcome 
Gave  they,  with  words  of  cheer,  aod  she  sat  and 
feasted  aaiong  them." 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  4. 

3.  Amtcable  ;  becoming  friends  :  as,  To  live 
<m  friendly  terms. 

4.  Not  hostile  ;  on  good  terms ;  disposed  to 
peace :  as,  a.  friendly  power  or  state. 

6.  Favourable,  propitious,  salutary. 

"To  life  ao  friendly,  or  so  cool  to  thirst." 

Milton  :  Comut,  678. 

6.  Favouring,  befriending,  fortunate. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  the  manner  of  a  friend  ;  like 
friends. 

"  Let's  drink  together /rfentKa/." 

Sltakesp.  :  2  Benry  IV.,  iv.  2. 

^  (1)  Frisndly  societies:  Societies  formed 
with  the  view  of  assisting  any  one  of  their  mem- 
bers who  may  be  sick,  infirm,  or  old,  or  who 
may  have  to  meet  the  expense  of  a  funeral  iu 
his  family ;  or  for  providing  a  certain  amount 
of  support  for  his  widow  and  family  on  his 
death.  To  obtain  money  for  those  objects, 
there  is  a  fixed  scale  of  contributions  binding 
von  all  the  members.  Friendly  societies  existed 


among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  doubtfully 
stated  that  one  was  founded  in  London  in  a.d. 
1715.  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  such 
institutions  was  passed  in  a.d.  1793.  Manv 
other  Acts  have  since  1855  been  passed  to  en- 
courage friendly  societies,  and  protect  their 
members;  but 'the  Friendly  Societies'  Act, 
1896,  and  the  Collecting  Societies  and  Indus- 
trial Assurance  Companies  Act,  1896,  consoli- 
date all  the  law  on  the  subject.  Before  any 
friendly  society  can  be  established,  the  rules 
must  be  transmitted  to  the  Begistrar  of 
Friendly  Societies,  and  receive  his  approval. 


(2)  Friendly  suit  : 

Law :  A  suit  instituted  between  two  parties 
who  are  not  really  at  variance,  to  obtain  a 
judicial  decision  upon  a  certain  point. 

^  friend'- m^  ^frend-man,  s.  [Eng. 
friend,  and  man.}  One  who  is  friendly  or 
well-disposed ;  a  friend. 

"  The  frendmen  him  biwepeth."— 0.  Una.  ITomUies, 
ii.  188. 

*  friend -rede,  ''freond-rede,  s.  [A.S. 
fredndroiden.}  The  state  or  relation  of  a  friend ; 
friendship. 

"  Four  thousand  mark  ysende 
Portobeouof  his  fretyndrede." 

AlisauTider,  1,487, 

friend- Ship,  ""  frend -  schip,  *frend- 
shepe,  •  frend  -  sbipe,  *  fren  -  ship, 
^  freond  -  scipe,  *  freond  -  schipe,  s. 

[A.S.  fredndficipe  :  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  friund- 
skepi  ;  O.  Fris.  friondskip^friundschup  ;  0.  H. 
Ger.  fruintscaf;  M.  H.  Ger.  vriuntscaft ;  Dut. 
vriendschap;  Sw.  frdndskap  ;  H&n.  frdndscab  ; 
Ger.  freundschaft.  ] 

1.  The  condition,  disposition,  or  relation  of 
a  friend  ;  an  attachment  to  a  person  from  feel- 
ings of  esteem,  regard,  affection,  or  respect ; 
mutual  attachment ;  friendliness ;  close  inti- 
macy. 

"  No  Qmier  friendships  than  the  fair  have  shown." 
Cowper:  The  Valediction. 

2.  Favour ;  personal  kindness ;  an  act  or 
exercise  of  benevolence  ;  a  kind  service. 

"  His  friendships,  still  to  few  confined, 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind."      Swift. 

3.  Kind  disposition ;  good-will. 

"  You  have  no  cause  to  hold  laj friendship  doubtful." 
Shakesp. :  Richard  HI.,  iv.  4. 

*  4.  Assistance,  help,  friendly  aid. 
"Gracious  my  lord,  hard-byhere  is  a  hovel. 

Some  frieiidship  will  it  lend  you  'gainst  the  tem- 
pest." Shakesp. :  Lear,  Hi.  2. 

6.  Close  acquaintance. 

"  With  spiders  I  h&d  friendship  made," 

Byron:  Prisoner  of  Ohillon,  xiv. 

*  6.  Affinity,  conformity,  aptness  to  unite 
or  combine. 

"  We  know  those  colours  which  have  a  friendship 
for  each  other."— 7>rj/(fc« :  Ihtfresnoy. 

%  For  the  difference  between  friendship  and 
love,  see  Love. 

*  friend-some,  *  fren-some,  a.  [Eng. 
friend ;  -some.}    Friendly,  kind,  gracious. 

"  Frendsame  es  thi  merci." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Pa.  Ixviii.  17. 

*  friend-Stead,  a.  [Eng.  friend,  and  sUad.} 
Possessing  a  friend  ;  befriended. 

"I  am  sure,  while  Christ  lives,  I  am  well  enough 
friendetead."— Rutherford  :  Lett.,  pt.  i.,  ep.  144. 

fri'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  fry,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  fries. 

*  fri'-er  (2).  a.    [Friar.] 

Frieze,  s.  [Dut.  Friese  =  a  Frieslandei".]  The 
language  of  Friesland  ;  Frisian, 

frie§'-ic,  frie§'-ish,  «.    [Frisian.] 

Fries'-land,  s.  &  a.    [Dut.] 

A.  As  siibstantlve : 

Geog. :  A  province  in  the  Netherlands,  on 
Jihe  N.E.  side  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

B,  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  pro'rince 
described  ander  A. 

Friesland-oat,  s. 

H(yrt. :  A  large  variety  of  the  common  oaf 
(Avena  sativa). 

frieze  (1),  *frize  (1),  *  freeze,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

frize,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin.] 

Arch.  :  The  central  portion  of  the  entabla- 
ture of  a  temple  or  other  building,  which 
among  the  ancients  was  generally  highly  en- 


FRIEZE-FROMT  OF  PARTHENON,    ATHENS. 

riched  by  sculpture.  The  Elgin  Marbles 
which  originally  ornamented  the  frieze  of  the 
Partheuon  at  Athens,  are  among  the  finest 


works  of  sculpture  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced.   (Milton:  P.  X.,  i.  716.) 

frieze-panel,  s.  One  of  the  upper  panels 
of  a  six-panel  door. 

frieze-rail,  s.  The  one  next  to  the  top  rail, 

frieze  (2),  *  frize  (2),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  frise,  prob. 
from  0.  Fr.  frise  =  Friesland  ;  Dut.  Vries  =  a 
Frieslander;  Vrieslctnd  =  Friesland.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Fabric :  A  coarse  woollen  cloth,  having  a 
rough  or  shaggy  nap  on  one  side.  It  is  still 
extensively  manufactured  and  worn  in  Ire- 
land, where  the  word  is  pronounced /riae. 

' '  Here  Vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace, 
And  trims  her  robes  ot  frieze  with  copper  lace." 
Goldsmith  :  The  Traveller. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  material  described 
in  A. 

"'Woven  after  the  manner  of  deep,  frieze  ruffes."  — 
P.  Holland  :  Plinie,  bk.  viiL,  eh.  xlml 

*  friezed,  a.  [Eng.  friez(e)  (1) ;  -ed.}  Made 
rough  or  shaggy  like  the  nap  of  frieze. 

"  Our  mantles, /riezerf  deep  both  within  and  without." 
— P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xlviii. 

frie'ze-bke,  a.  [Eng.  frieze  (l) ;  -like.}  Re- 
sembling a  frieze. 

"  I  have  seen  the  figure  of  Thalia,  the  comick  muse, 
sometimes  with  an  entire  headpiece  and  a  little /rieze- 
liketovei." — Addison:  On  Italy  ;  Rojne. 

*  ftlez'-er,  s.  [Eng.  friez(e)  (2)  ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  friezes. 

friez'-ing,a.  ['Er\g.friez(e)(2) ;  -ing.}  Adapted, 
intended,  or  employed  for  making  frieze  .  as, 
Sifriezing  machine. 

Frig'-a,  Prig^~ga,  Frey-a,  *  Frie,  s.    [O. 

Icel.  Frigg ;  in  A.S.  Frig;  cogn.  with  ^ff, 
free  &  ^^6=  wooing,  courtship.]  [Free,. 
Friend.] 

1.  Myth.  :  The  old  Scandinavian  goddess  of 
love,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  Venus,  and 
the  Greek  Aphrodite.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Odin.    [Friday.] 

2.  Astron.  (Of  the  form  Frigga):  An  asteroid, 
the  77th  found.  It  was  discovered  by  Peters 
on  Nov.  12,  1862. 

friff'-ate,  *frig'-at,  *frig-ot.  s.  [Fr. 
frigate,  from  Ital.  fregata  =  a  frigate  ;  Sp. 
fragata ;  prob.  for*fargata,  a  contracted  form 
of  Lat.  fabricata,  fem.  sing.  pa.  par.  of  fahrioo 
=  to  build.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*2.  Any  small  vessel  on  the  water. 
"  Behold  the  water  work  and  play 
About  her  little  frigat,  therein  making  way." 

Spenser  :  F.  q.,  II.  vi.  7. 

II.  Naut.:  Originally  a  Mediterranean  vessel 
propelled  by  sails  and  oais  ;  afterwards  a  ship 
of  war,  between  a  sloop  or  brig  and  a  ship  of 
the  line.  Such  vessels  generally  carried  from 
thirty  to  fifty  guns  on  the  main  deck  and  on 
a  raised  quarter-deck  and  forecastle.  They 
were  usually  employed  as  cruisers  or  scouts. 


^.n^ 


The  name  is  now  given  to  a  vessel  of  war 
having  an  upper  fiush  deck,  and  one  covered 
gun-deck.  The  armament  is  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-four  guns.  The  grade  is  below 
a  ship  of  the  line  and  above  a  corvette.  The 
rating  of  iron-clads  is  different,  the  guns 
being  larger  and  fewer  in  number. 

"  The  plan  of  the  allies  was  that  seventy  ships  of 
the  line  and  about  thirty  frigates  and  bngantinea 
should  assemble." — JUacatUay  :  Bist.  Bng,,  ch.  xx. 
%  DoubU-'banked  frigate : 
Naut. :  A   frigate    carrying   guns  on  two 
decks  and  having  a  fiush  upper-deck. 


^oSX  ho^;  p^t,  j^l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhiii,  toenail ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  :^enophon,  e^t.    ph  =  t. 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  h^l,  d^L 
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frigate-bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  Tachypetes,  a  genus  of  natatorial 
birds,  family  Pelecanidffi,  and  specially  Tachy- 
petes Aquilus.  They  have  a  long  and  forked 
tail,  and  an  expansion  of  wings  sometimes 
reaching  ten  or  twelve  feet.  They  abound  on 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  tropical 
America,  building  their  nests  in  trees,  and 
laying  one  or  two  eggs.  They  are  called  also 
Mau-of-War  birds.  Both  names  are  derived 
from  their  swiftness  and  raptorial  habits. 

ft-igate-built,  a. 

Ninit. :  Having  a  quarter-deck  and  fore- 
castle raised  above  tlie  main-deck. 

fl:ig-a-to6n',  s.    [Ital,  fregatonc] 

Navt.  :  A  Venetian  vessel  with  a  square 
stern,  no  foremast,  but  only  a  mainmast  and 
mizenmast. 

*  frig-e-fac'-tion,   5.  .  [Lat.  frige/ado  =  to 

make  cold ;  frigus  =  cold,  and  facio  =  to 
mike.]    The  act  or  process  of  making  cold. 

*  a-ig-e-fSiC'-tive,  *  frig-i-fac-tive,  a. 
[Frigkfaction.]  Tending  to  make  cold ; 
cooling. 

"  Towards  what  part  the  frlaefactive  virtue  of  cold 
bodies  does  operate  the  furthest  and  most  strongly.  — 
Boyle  :  Works,  vol.  ii,,  p.  524. 

*  frig'-er-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  frigeratus,  pa.  par. 

of  frigero  =  to  make    cold;  frigus   (genit. 
frigoris)  =  cold.]    To  cool. 

*  frig -er-a-tdr-3^,  s.  [Lat.  fHgeratory,  pa. 
par.  of  frigero  =  to  make  cool  or  cold ;  frigus 
=  cold.]  A  cooling-chamber ;  a  chamber 
maintained  at  a  low  teniperatiu-e  for  the  preser- 
vation of  meat  or  vegetables. 


Frig'-ga, 


[Frioa.] 


*  frig'-gle,  v.i.  [A  variant  of  wriggle  (q.v.).] 
To  wriggle. 

"  To  cut  off  the  friggling  tail  of  that  hydra."—  IVard  ; 

Sermons,  p.  173. 

fright  {gh  silent),  *  freybte,  ^  fryght,  s. 

[Prop,  fyrght,  from  A.S.  fyrlito,  fyrhtu  = 
fright ;  fyrht  —  timid  ;  dfyrlitan  =  to  affright ; 
O.  Sax.  foroht,  foraht,  forlit  ■—  fright ;  Dan. 
frygt  =  fright ;  fnjgte  =  to  fear ;  Sw.  frxtktan 
=  fright ;  frnkta  =  to  fear  ;  Goth.  faurJUei  = 
fright ;  faurhtjan  =  to  fear  ;  Ger.  fureht  = 
fright ;  furchten  =  to  fear  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  forhta, 
fOTohiay  forahta  =  fright ;  Dut.  vrucht  = 
fright.  For  the  shifting  of  the  r,  cf.  bird  for 
hrid,  hrimstone  for  buriistone,  &c.] 

1.  A  sudden  and  violent  fear  or  alarm  ;  a 
state  of  terror  caused  by  a  sudden  appearance 
of  danger. 

"  They  start,  they  tremble  In  a  deadly  fHglit, 
And  round  the  room  precipitate  their  flight." 

Fawkes :  Horace,  sat.  ii,,  6. 

2.  Anything  whieli  causes  or  is  calculated 
to  cause  alarm  or  fright ;  colloquially  applied 
to  a  person  who  presents  a  ridiculous  or 
shocking  appearance  in  person  or  dress. 

"Wilson  was  tlilnking,  '  I  never  saw  such  a  mortjil 
fright  as  the  new  governesa.'"— Jfrs.  H.iWood:  East 
Lynne,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  li. 

*  fright  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [A.S.  fyrhtan.] 
[Frighten.]  To  frighten,  to  alarm,  to  affright, 
to  scare. 

"  Tarnuiniua  thinking  it  good  to  take  the  time,  .and 
follow  hard  upon  tbeui  whiles  they  were  frightud, 
marched  on  still  forward." — P.  Hollanel :  Livius,  p.  27. 

fright'-en  (gh  silent),  v.t  [A.S.  fyrhtan, 
a.fyrhtan  =  to  affright ;  O.  S.  forhtian ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  forahtan,  forhtan  :  Goth,  faurhtjan  ;  O. 
Fris.  fruchta ;  Low  Ger.  fruchten  ;  Ger. 
furchten;  Sw.  frukta  ;  Dan./ri/(7(e=  to  fear.] 
To  throw  into  a  stiite  of  fright ;  to  alarm,  to 
scare,  to  terrify,  to  dismay. 

"The  lightning  flies,  the  thunder  roars, 
And  big  waves  lash  thefrig?Uened  shores."! 

Prior :  The  Lady's  Looking-glass. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
frighten  and  to  intimidate  :  "  Between  frighten 
and  intimidate  there  is  the  same  difference  as 
between  fright  and  fear ;  the  danger  that  is 
near  or  before  the  eyes  frightens ;  that  which 
is  seen  at  adistanceiiifmidafes  ;  hence,  women 
are  oii&aev  f}-ightened,  and  men  are  oftener  in- 
timidated: noises  \si\\  frighten ;  threats  may 
intimidate:  we  may  run  away  when  we  are 
frightened ;  we  waver  in  our  resolution  when 
we  are  iafiviidated  :  v/e  fear  immediate  bodily 
harm  when  we  ave frightened ;  we  fearharm 
to  our  property  as  well  as  our  persons  when 
we  are  intimidated  :  frighten,  therefore,  is 
always  applied  to  animals,  but  intimidate 
never."    {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 


*fHght'-en-a-ble  (gh  silent),  a.     [Eng. 
frighten ;  -able']    That  may  or  can  be  easily 

frightened. 

fright'-ful(ff/i  silent),  a.  [Eng.  fright ;  -fiilil).'] 
*  1.  Full  of  or  feeling  fear ;   afraid,  timid, 

scared. 


2.  Causing  or  inspiring  fright  or  alarm  ;  ter- 
rible, dreadful,  fearful. 

"  Death  was  denounced  ;  t'h!\,\,  frightful  sound, 
Which  even  the  best  can  hardly  bear." 

Dryden:  Threnodia  Augiistalis,  19G,  197. 

1[  A  limitation  iu  intensity  like  that  which' 
has  taken  place  iu  the  meaning  of  the  adj. 
frightful  has  also  arisen  in  the  words  dreadful 
and  fearful. 

1  For  the  difference  heiween  frightful  and 
fearful,  see  Fearful. 

fright'-fdl-ly  (gh  silent),  adv.      [Eng.  fright- 
ful; -ly.] 

1.  In  a  manner  to  cause  fright  or  alarm  ; 
dreadfully,  terribly,  fearfully. 

"This  will  make  a  prodigious  mass  of  water,  and 
looks  friijhtfally  to  the  imagination ;  'tis  huge  and 
gi-eat." — Burnet :  Theory  of  Die  Earth. 

2.  In  an  extremely  sliockiiig  or  disagreeable 

degree  or  manner  ;  sliocltingly. 

"His  features  were /Wfirft(/«?^^  harsh." — Macaulay  ' 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

fright' -ful-ness,    frlght-ful-nesse    (gh 

silent),  s.     [EiWg.  frightful ;  -ness.l 

*  1.  The^state  of  feeling  fright  or  fear ;  terror, 
alarm . 

"Those  few  horses  that  remaine  are  sent  foi-th  for 
discovery,  they  fiudnothinif  but  monuments  of /rij/Ai- 

fut-nesse,  pledges  of  security."— /ijw.  Hall:  Contempl. ; 
Hamai-iaes  Famine  Releeved. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  frightful ; 
the  power  or  quality  of  impressing  terror. 

"  All  this  serveth  chiefly  to  cover  the  frightful ness 
of  mortality." — Xelson:  Life  of  Dr.  Bull. 

*  fright' -less    (gh  silent),   a.      [Eng.  fright; 
-less.\    Free  from  fright ;  fearless. 

*  fright-i-hood  (gh  silent),  *  fright-i-hed, 
s.    [Eng.  friglity;  -hood.]  Fright,  terror,  alarm. 


^  fright'-i-ly  (gh  silent),  *  frigt-i-like.  adv. 

[Eng.  frighty;  -ly.]    In  fear,  in  terror. 


*  fright'-nxent  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  fright; 
-ment.]  The  state  of  being  frightened  or 
alarmed  ;  fright,  terror,  alarm. 

"  All  their  frightmenta  are  but  idle  dreams  " 

J.  Webster.    ( Webster.) 

^■ftight'-y   (gh  silent),    ^  frigti.    u.      [Eng. 

fright  ;-y.] 

1.  Afraid,  fearful. 


2.  Frightful,  terrible. 

"  Of  him  kumen  folc  frig/i." 

Genesis  &  Exodus,  983. 

frig'-id,  a.  [Jja.t.  frigidus  =  cold,  tromfngea 
=  to  be  cold  ;  frigus  =  cold  ;  cogn.  with  Gr. 
plyos  (rhigos)  =  cold  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  frigido.] 

I.  Lit. :  Cold,  cool ;  wantingheat  or  warmth. 

"  There  is  also  a  great  difference  betwixt  the  degrees 
in  coldness  in  the  iLir  of  frigid  le^ious  and  of  England." 
—Boyle:   Works,  ii.  509. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Cold  ;  wanting  in  warmth  of  feeling  or 
zeal ;  stiff,  cool,  forbidding ;  as,  a  frigid 
manner. 

2.  Dull,  lifeless ;  without  animation  or  spirit. 

"  Bleak  level  realm,  vfhere  frigid  styles  abound." 
Pamell :  To  Lord  Viscount  Bohngbroke. 

*  3.  Without  natural  heat  or  vigour ;  im- 
potent. 

^  For  the  difference  between  frigid  and 
cool,  see  Cool. 

frigid  zones^  &  i^l. 

Math.  &  Geog.  :  The  two  cold  zones  or 
imaginary  belts  encircling  the  world.  The 
former  contains  what  mathematicians  would 
call  the  small  circle  of  the  earthly  sphere, 
having  the  North  Pole  for  its  centre  and  tlie 
Arctic  circle  (23°  28'  distant)  for  its  circum- 
ference. Similarly  the  latter  has  the  South 
Pole  for  its  centre,  and  the  Antarctic  circle 
(23°  28')  for  its  circumference.  Within  these 
limits  there  is  but  one  day  and  one  night  in 
the  year,  each  nominally  six  months  in  dura- 
tion, but  the  day  is  really  considerably  longer 


than  the  normal  amount  owing  to  the  influence 
of  refraction  in  keeping  the  sun  above  the 
horizon.  The  intense  cold  of  winter  covers 
every  laud  within  the  limits  with  glaciers  and 
congeals  immense  expanses  of  every  sea.  The 
heat  of  summer,  on  the  contrary,  is  m»j-Ch 
above  what  might  be  expected,  for,  though, the 
solar  beams  are  very  oblique,  yet,  continuins 
for  half  a  year  without  intervals  of  night,  they 
produce  great  effects.  The  fact  that  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  plants  have  been  found  fossil 
in  the  polar  regions  shows  that  the  climate 
must  have  been  iu  bygone  ages  very  diflPereut 
from  what  it  now  is. 

*  frig-i-dar'-i-um,  s.    [Lat.] 

Anc.  Arch.  :  An  apartment  not  warmed  arti- 
ficially, in  which  the  cold  bath  was  i)Iaced. 
Tiie  term  is  now  applied  to  the  cooling  room 
in  a  Turkish-bath. 

fri-gid'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  frigiditas,  from  frigidus 
=  cold  ;  Fr.  frigidite ;  Ital.  fiigidita.] 

I.  Lit. :  Coldness  ;  absence  or  want  of  heat 
or  warmth. 

"  Ice  is  water  congealed  by  lihe  frigidity  of  the  air." — 
Brovme :  Vulgar  ET-roura,  bk.  ii..  ch.  i. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Coldness,  coolness  ;  a  want  or  absence  of 
warmtli  of  feeling  or  zeal. 

2,  Dullness;  want  or  absence  of  auimatioa, 
life,  or  spirit. 

"He  [Bishop  Hall]  falls  down  to  that  wretched  poor- 
ness and  frigidity,  as  to  talk  of  Bridge  street  in 
heaven,  and  the  hostler  of  heaven." — Milton:  Apology 
for  Smectymnuus. 

*3  Want  of  natural  heat  or  vigour;  impo- 
tence. 

"  The  frigidity  of  decrepit  age  is  as  much  its  enemy, 
by  reason  of  its  dulling  moisture," — Olanvill  :  Hecpais 

Scientifiea. 

frig'-id-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  frigid;  -ly.]  In  a 
frigid,  cold,  dull  or  lifeless  manner ;  without 
warmth,  animation,  or  life. 

"If  in  the  Platonical  philosophy  there  are  some 
things  directing  to  it  Isc.  a  couimuniou  with  God, J  yet 
they  are  but/ri/7id/j/ expressed."— /ia(e«.'  Harmony  of 
the  Divine  Attributes,  ch.  xviL 

* frig'-id-ness,  s.  [Eng. frigid ;  -ness.]  Cold- 
ness, coolness,  dullness,  frigiditj'. 

*  frig  -or-if -ic,  *  frig-or-If -ick,  a.    [Lat. 

frigorificus;  from  frigus  (genit.  frigoris)  =  cold, 
and/acio  =  to  make;  Fr. frigorifique.]  Caus- 
ing or  generating  cold. 

"  And  when  the /rigonfick  power  was  arrived  at  the 

height,  I  several  tunes  found  that  water  thinly  jjlaced 
on  the  outside,  whilst  the  mixture  within  was  nimbly 
stirred  up  and  down,  would  freeze  in  a  quarter  of  a 
minute  by  a  minute  watch." — Boyle:   Wor/^,  vol.  iii., 

p.  147. 

^  frig-or-if'-xc-al,  a.  [Eng.  frigoriflc ;  -al.] 
The  same  as  Frigorific  (q.v.). 

frill,  s.     [Frill,  v.] 

1.  The  ruffling  of  a  hawk's  feathers  when 
frilling  with  cold. 

2.  A  pleated  or  fluted  edging  ;  as  of  linen  on 
the  bosom  of  a  shirt,  (Sic,  or  of  paper  for  table 
decoration. 

"Though  the  rufHe  had  vanished, 
A  frill  like  a  fan  had  by  no  means  been  banished." 
Barham:  Jngoldsby  Legends ;  Aunt  Fanny. 

frill-lizard,  s. 

Zool. :  The  Australian  reptile  genus  Chlamy- 
dosaurus.  It  has  an  erectile  membranous 
plaited  frill  on  its  neck. 

frill,  v.i.  &  (.  [Fr.  friller  =  to  shiver  with 
cold  ;  from  frilleux  =  cold  ;  from  Lat.  *  frigid- 
ulosiis,  from,  frigidujus,  a  dnnin.  fvom^  frigidus 
=  cold.] 

''^  A.  Tntrans.  :  To  shake,  to  shiver  with 
cold.     (Said  of  hawks.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  furnish  or  decorate  with  a  frill. 

frilled,  a.  [Eng.  frill;  -ed.]  Furnished  or 
decorated  with  a  frill  or  frills. 

frill -ing,  s.  [Eng.  frill;  -ivg.j  A  species  of 
plaited  or  fluted  edging  or  trimming  of  fine 
linen.  The  gathered  or  plaited  edge  is  sewn 
to  a  band,  and  the  crimped  or  ruffled  edge 
forms  a  collar,  a  cuff,  or  an  ornament  to  a 
shirt-front. 

Fri-malre',  s.    [Fr.] 

Calendar  &  Hist. :  A  term  meaning  frosty  or 
sleety,  but  freely  translated  by  an  English 
wit  freezy.  Adopted,  in  October,  1793,  by  the 
French  Convention,  for  the  third  month  of 
the  republican  year,  It  commenced  on  Nov.  21, 
and  ended  on  Dec.  20. 


f3,te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  i^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  s'ii'e,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,. wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    x,  o&.=  e;  ^ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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*  firxni,  "  frimxn.  *  frinune,  *  frym,  a.  & 

adv.    [A.S.  frevie,] 

A.  As  ailj.  :  Lusty,  fresli,  or  strong. 

"  Myfrhn  and  lusty  flank 
Her  bravery  then  displayes,  with  uieMduws  hugely 
rank."  Drayton:  I'oly-U.bion,  8.  IJ. 

B.  As  adv. :  Luxuriantly,  strongly. 

"  Twelue  aythez  on  yer  thay  [treesl  beren  f ul  fri,r»." 
£.  £i)ff.  Aliit.  Foems;  Pearl.  l.iJ76. 

firinge,  s.      [Fr.  /range,  from   Lat.  fimbria  = 
(sing.)  a  fibre,   (pi.)  a  fringe  ;  Sp.    &    Port. 
franja;  Prov.  Fv.  frinche  ;  t)i\t.  franje  ;  Dan. 
/ryndse ;  Ger.  fraiise.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

*  (1)  A  bunch  or  Cluster  of  fibres. 

"  The  root  hath  beards  or  fringes  as  it  were  hanging 
about  it,  aud  is  in  fashion  shaped  to  a  Alberd  nut," — 
P.  Holland:  Pliiiie,  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  \\. 

(2)  An  ornamental  border  to  dress  or  furni- 
ture, consisting  of  loose  tlireads. 

"  White  oouerlettea  embroydered  with  deuises  of 
veiy  wittie  aud  fine  workeinaushli).  and  frineecl  round 
alx>ut  with  SI.  fringe  dyed  in  the  colour  of  skarlet." — 
Hadduyt :  Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  p.  316. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  resembling  a  fringe  ;  a  border; 
an  edging ;  a  margin. 

"  The  stream  late  concealed 
By  the  fringe  of  its  willows." 

liyron :  Jiricle  qf  Abydos,  i.  12. 

*  (2)  An  external  emblem  or  mark. 

"  Those  offices  and  dignities  were  but  the  facings  or 
fringes  of  his  greatness. ' — Wottori. 

n.  Bot. :  A  row  of  long,  filiform  processes, 
thicker  than  hairs. 

firinge-loom,  s.  A  kind  of  loom  in  which 
the  weft-thread  is  carried  and  detained  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  warp,  which  has  thus  a  series 
of  loops  beyond  the  selvage. 

fringe-maker,  s.    [Fringemaker.] 

fringe-myrtles,  s.  pL 
Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Chamselauoiaceae  (q.v.). 

ftinge-tree,  5. 

Botany : 

1.  Gen. :  The  genus  Chionanthus,  one  of  the 
Oleacese,  species  of  which  exist  both  in  North 
America  and  in  the  East  Indies. 

2.  Spec. :  CMonanikiis  virginica. 
fringe,  v.t.    [Fringe,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  furnish  or  decorate  with  a  fringe 
or  edging. 

"  Of  silver  wings  he  took  a  shining  pair. 
Fringed  with  gold."  Fairfax. 

2.  Fig. :  To  border ;  to  edge  ;  to  form  an 
edging,  fringe  or  border  to. 

"  And/nnged  with  roaes  Tenelio  roUa  hia  stream." 
Tliomson:   Winter,  87S. 

fringed,  a.    [Eng.  Jring(e) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Bordered  or  ornamented  as 
with  a  fringe. 

"  The /WnffRd  curtains  o£,thine  eye  advance." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  Bot.  .-  Having  fringes  [Fringe,  s,,  IL]  ; 
fimbriate.  Example,  the  petals  of  Cticubuhis 
JivLbiiatiis. 

fringed-buckbean,  s. 

Bot. :  LymnantJiemum  nyphceoides.  (Britten 
<£■  HnUxDid.) 

fringed-Tlolet,  ^. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  in  Australia  to  Thysa- 
notus,  a  genus  of  Asphodelese.  It  has  rich 
purple  blossoms  with  delicate  fringes,  which 
sparkle  in  the  sun.     (ioudou.) 

&inge'-less,  a.    [Eng.  fringe;  -less.]    Desti- 
tute of  or  having  no  fringe. 

firinge'-like,  a.     [Eng.  fringe;    -like.]     Re- 
sembling a  fringe  ;  like  a  fringe. 

fringe'-mak-er,  s.   [Eng.  fringe,  and  maker.] 
One  who  manufactures  fringes. 

■■  A  player,  hired  for  the  purpose  by  the  corporation 
otfrlngeiiiakers,  acted  his  part  in  a  new  comedv  "— 
Swift :  Tale  of  a  Tub.  §  2.  ^' 

fiin-gil'-la,  s.      [Lat.  =  a  finch— either  the 
robin-redbreast  or  the  chaffinch.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Fringillidse  and  the  sub-family  Fringillime 
(q.v.).  Linnsens  had  an  extensive  genus  of 
this  designation.  The  bill  is  lengthened  and 
conic,  the  culmen  not  curved,  the  tip  slightly 
notched,  but  not  inflexed,  the  commissure 
straight,   the  claws  small  and  slender,  only 


slightly  curved.  It  contains  two  British 
species —Fringillce  coilebs,  the  Chafiinch,  and 
F.  mont'ifringilla,  the  Mountain  Finch,  Bram- 
bling,  or  Bramble  Finch  (q.v.).  An  Indian 
species  sometimes  brought  home  is  the  Ama- 
davat  (F.  anmndava).     [Am  ad  a  vat.] 

friQ-gil-la'-9e-ous  (or  ceous  as  skus),  a. 

[Lat.,  &c.  fringillia)  (q.v.);  Eng.  sufi".  -aceons.] 
Ornith. :  Belonging  to  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  Finches  or  FringillidEe  (q.v.). 

fHn-gil'~U-dse,  s.pl.     [Lat.  fnngill(a)  (q.v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idoi.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  conirostral  birds.  They 
are  generally  of  small  size,  with  short,  conic 
bills,  thick  at  the  base  and  not  notched,  their 
tip  acute.  The  tarsi  are  generally  compressed 
and  slender,  with  seven  scutella,  tlie  hind  toe 
often  longer  than  the  rest.  The  genera  and 
species  are  very  numerous  and  widely  distri- 
buted. Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  divides  the  family 
into  nine  sub-families— (1)  Ploceinai  (Weaver- 
birds,  (2)  Coccothraustinfe  (Grosbeaks),  (3) 
Tanagrinae  (Tanagers),  (4)  Fringillinae  (Tree 
Finches  ;  (5)  Emberizin^e  (Buntings),  (6)  Alau- 
dina;  (Larks),  f(7)  Pyrrhulinae  (BuUtinches). 
(8)  Loxinae  (Crossbills),  and  (9)  Phytotorainai 
(Plantcutters).  All  but  1,  3,  and  9  have  re- 
presentatives in  Britain. 

fiHtn-ga-li'-nse,  s.  53Z.     [Lat.  fringilla  (q.v.), 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Fringil- 
lidse. The  genera  having  British  representa- 
tives are  Fringilla  (Finch),  Passer  (Sparrow), 
Linota  (Linnet),  and  Cardnelis  (Goldfinch). 

£ring'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fringe,  v.] 
A,  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  furnishing  with  a 
fringe  ;  a  fringe  or  edging. 

fringing-reef,  s. 

Geol.,  £c. :  The  name  given  by  Mr.  Darwin 
to  one  of  three  leading  types  of  coral  reefs. 
[Atoll,  Barkier-reef.]  A  fringing-reef  ditfers 
from  a  barrier-reef  in  having  a  comparatively 
small  depth  of  water  on  the  outer  side,  and  a 
narrower  and  shallower  lagoon  between  the 
reef  and  the  shore.  Fringing-reefs  are  pro- 
duced either  when  the  shores  are  stationary, 
or  when  they  are  now  rising.  (Darwin :  On 
Coral  Reefs.) 

ft'ing'-y,  a.      [Eng.  fring(e);    -y.]      Having 
fringes  or  borders  ;  fringed. 

"  ThvoM^h  fringy  woodland,  or  smooth  shaven  lawn." 
Shenstone,  Elegy  xxiv, 

'^  firipler,  s.     [O.  Fr.]    A  fripperer  (q.v.). 

^frip'-per,  *  frip'-per-er,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

fripier,  fi-om  fripper  =  to  rub  up  and  down, 
to  wear  into  rags.]  A  dealer  in  frippery  or  old 
clothes. 

"  Which  kind  of  collections  are  like  a  /ripper's  or 
broker's  shop,  thatjhath  ends  of  everything,  but  nothing 
of  worth." — Bacon:  Of  Learning,  by  G.  fVats,  bk.  vi., 
ch.  iii. 

flrip'-per-j^,  *  frip-er-ie,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.  frip- 
erie,  from  fripier  =  a  fripper  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive: 

*1,  A  shop  where  old  clothes,  somewhat 
cleaned  and  otherwise  renewed,  were  offered 
for  sale. 

"  Here  he  comes,  sweating  all  over. 
He  shows  like  a  walkiiig/nppery." 

Massinger  :  City  Madam,  i.  1. 

2.  Old  or  cast-off  clothes  or  dresses ;  clothes 
thrown  aside  after  wearing. 

3.  The  act  of  trading  or  trafiieking  in  old 
clothes. 

i.  Useless  things  ;  trifles. 

"  The  growing  taste  ioT  svilq\\  frippery."— Macaulay : 
Uiat,  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Contemptible,  mean,  useless. 

"  Let  all  the  frippery  things  .  ■  . 
Frown  on  the  page." 

A/asan  :  An  Seroic  Postscript. 

"^  fHse,  s.    [Frieze.]    > 

*  fn^-eur',  s.     [Fr.,  from/niser  =  to  curl.]    A 
hairdresser. 

"  Barbei-a'  boys  who  would  to  trade  advance. 
Wish  \i9  to  call  them  smart /meura  from  France." 
Crabbe. 

Arisk,  *  friske,  ^  fryske,  v.i.  [Frisk,  a.] 
*  1.  To  leap,  to  skip,  to  start  up. 
"  Put  water  into  a  glass,  and  wet  your  finger,  and 
draw  it  Tound  about  the  lip  of  the  glass,  pressing  it 
somewhat  hard ;  and  after  drawing  it  some  few  times 
about,  it  wiQ  make  the  water /riat  and  sprinkle  up  in 
a  fine  dew."— Sacon  ;  Natural  Sistory. 


2.  To  dance,  skip,  leap,  or  gambol  about  in 
gaiety ;  to  frolic. 

"  And  the  gay  grandsire,  skilled  iu  geatic  lore, 
Has  friikeU  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore." 
Goldsmith :  The  Traveller. 
*  3.  To  start  or  rise  up  suddenly  and  at  odd 
times. 

"  Whether  every  one  hath  experimented  this  tronble- 
Bome  intrusion  of  some  frisking  ideas,  which  thua 
importune  the  understanding,  and  hinder  it  from 
being  better  employed,  I  know  not." — Locke. 

*  frisk.  *  friske,  *  frixe,  a.  &  s.    [O.  Fr. 

frisque,  from  Icel.  friskr  ~  frisky  ;  cogn.  with       L 
Ban.  &  Sw.  frisk;  Eng./resA  (q.v.).] 

A,  As  adj. :  Lively,  active,  frisky. 

"Fain  would  she  seem  all/rire  and  frollcke  still." 
Bp.  Ball  :  Satires,  bk.  iv.,  sat.  I. 

B,  As  siibst. :  A  frolic,  a  gambol ;  a  fit  of 
wanton  gaiety. 

"Checks  us  in  the/risft«and  lavaltoesof  our  dancing 
bloud." — Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res,  IS. 

*  £risk'-al,  s.  [Eng.  frisk;  -dl.]  A  caper,  a 
frolic,  a  gambol,  a  frisking. 

"  Ixiou  .  .  .  does  nothing  but  cut  capreols,  fetch 
friskals,  and  lead  lavaltoes  with  the  Lamhe." — Ben 
Jonson  :  Chloris  &  her  Nymphs. 

*  frisk'- er,s.  [Eng.  frisk;  -er.]  One  who 
frisks  about ;  an  inconstant  or  unsettled  per- 
son ;  a  wanton. 

"  Now  I  am  nfrisker.  all  men  on  me  look, 
What  should  I  do  but  set  cock  on  the  hoop  ?" 

Camden :  Hemaines ;  Iiihabitants. 

frisk'-et,  s.  [Fr.  frisquette,  from  the  velocity 
or  frequency  of  its  motion.] 

Print.  :  A  rectangular  frame  having  tapes, 
cords,  or  paper  stretched  across  it  for  holding 
the  sheet  to  the  tympan.  Tlie  frisket  fonns  a 
frame  round  the  form,  and  keeps  the  margin 
of  the  paper  clean. 

*  frisk'-ett,  s.  [Prob.  a  dimin.  of  Mid.  Eng. 
frosk  (A'S.  frosc,  frox ;  Icehfroskr;  0.  H.  Ger. 
frox  ;  Ger.  frosch)  =  a  frog.]    A  young  frog. 

"Yesternight  the  chatting  of  the  pyesand  the  chlrk- 
inge  of  the  frisketts  did  foretell  as  much."— Sir  J. 
Davies  :  Entertainment  of  Q.  Elizabeth  at  Harefield 
(Works,  ii.  246). 

*  fHsk'-ffal,  a.  [Eng.  fHsk  ;  -fiiHf).']  Full  of 
gambols  or  friskiness  ;  frisky,  frolicsome. 

"lliis  way  and  that  convolved,  infrlskful  glee, 
Their  frolics  play."  Thomson  :  Spring,  837. 

frisk -i-1^,  adv.  ['E.ng.  frisky  ;-ly.]  In  a  frisky, 
frolicsome  manner ;  gaily,  briskly. 

^frisk'-in,s.  [Eiig.^sfc;  -in.]  A  gay,  frisky 
person. 

"  Say'st  thou  so,  friskin  t  "—Dekker :  Satiromastix. 

frisk'-i-ness.  s.  [Eng.  frisky;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  frisky,  or  frolicsome  ;  gaiety, 
briskness,  liveliness. 

frisk'-^,    a.      [Eng.  frislc;  -y.]     Gay,   brisk, 
lively,  frolicsome. 
*'  When  the  frisky  wanton  writes,"     Lloyd :  The  Poet. 

*  fri^'-let,  s.  [Appar.  a  dimin.  of  frizzle(q.v.).J 
A  small  rufile. 

frist,  *  freste,  *  fryst,  v.i.  &  t.     [A.S.  fris- 
tan;  Icel.  fresta  ;  Gev.  fristen.] 
*A,  Intrans. :  To  delay,  to  remain  for  a  while. 
"No  langore  wjld  hefreste." 

JUS.  in  Balliwell,  p.  380. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  put  off  for  a  time. 

"What  v/na  fristed  waana  forgiven."  —  Scott:  lied- 
gauntlet,  letter  xi. 

2.  To  lend,  to  give,  or  sell  upon  credit. 
*'  Frestyn  or  lende  to  freate." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*  fris-telle,  s.    [0.  Fr.  frestel.]    A  flute,  a  pipe. 

"  With  trompes,  pipes,  and  with/7-is(efe." 

Ywaine  <t  Gawaine,  1,395, 

*  fri^t-iire',  s.  [Fr.]  A  curling  or  frizzling  of 
the  hair. 

frit,  s.  [Fr.fritte;  ItaX.fritta,  from  frit,  fritto, 
pa.  par.  of  frire,  friggere  =  to  fry,  from  Lat. 
frigo.]    [Fry,  v.] 

Glass-mak.  :  A  calcined  mixture  of  sand  and 
fluxes  ready  to  be  melted  in  a  crucible  to  form 
glass.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  other  vit- 
reous combinations  or  compositions  for  use  iu 
manufacturing.  It  is  not  applied  to  manu- 
factured articles,  but  to  those  in  course  of  con- 
version, as  the  calcined  kelp  and  lead,  which 
are  ingredients  in  the  glaze  of  Delft-ware  (q.v,). 

frit-brick,  5. 

Glass-mak. :  A  lump  of  calcined  glass  ma- 
terials, which  have  been  united  and  brought 


b6il,  bop^:  poftt.  jo^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -  sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.     -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d$L 
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frit— frizzle 


to  a  pasty  condition  in  a  reverberatory  furnace 
preliminary  to  tiie  perfect  vitrification  in  the 
melting-pot.    [Frittinq-furnace.] 

ftlt-mixer,  s.  A  horizontal  cylinder  with 
oblique  "beaters,  or  a  box  with  semi -cylindrical 
bottom  and  a  rotating  shaft  with  beaters  or 
stirring  arms. 

tnt,  v.t.  [Frtt,  s,]  To  expose  to  a  dull  red 
heat  for  the  purpose  of  calcination,  as  mate- 
rials for  making  glass,    [Fritting-furnace.] 

frith  (1),  firth,  s.     [Icel.  ^ordhr  (pi.  firdhir) 
=a  bay,  a  firth  ;  Dan.  fiord ;  Sw.  ^drd ;  Norw. 
Jjord;   allied  to  Lat.   partus  =  a  harbour.] 
[Port,  5.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow /ri(ft 
Abhor  each  other."        Oowper :  Task,  li.  IS,  17. 

2.  A  kind  of  weir  for  catching  fish. 

"  The  Wear  is  a/rith  reaching  through  the  Ose,  from 
the  land  to  low  water  mark."  —  Oarew :  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 

II.  Geog. :  An  estuary,  as  the  Frith  of  Tay, 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  The 
word  was  originally  Scotch,  but  being  inserted 
in  maps  it  has  now  become  also  an  English 
geographical  term. 

frith  (2),    *  frlthe,    *  fryth,    *  firthe.  s. 

[A.S.  fridh,  frydh  =  peace,  refuge ;  cogn.  with 
O.S.  fridhu;  0.  Fris.  fretho,  frede,  ferd ;  Dut. 
vrede';  Icel.  fridhr;  Sw.  &  Dan,  ^ed ;  cf.  "Wei. 
fridd  =  a  forest.] 

*  1.  Peace,  security. 

"  Thor  wimede  Abram  in  welthe  and  in  frith." 

Genesis  &  Exodv4,  789. 

*  2.  "An  enclosed  wood,  as  a  deerpark. 

"Yehnntieth  i  thea  ktngea /ri^fte." 

Laya/mon,  I.  61 

*  3.  A  forest,  a  wood. 

"  In  the  tuftyd/ri^ft  and  in  the  moasy  fell." 

Drat/ton :  Poly-Olhion,  a.  17. 

i.  A  small  field  taken  out  of  a  common. 

^frithe,  *  frith-en,  v.t.  [A.S.  fridhian; 
O.S.  Jndhdn ;  O.  Fris.  frethia,  frithia,  ferdia; 
O.H.  Ger.  gafriddn  ;  Icel.  fridka ;  Svr.freda; 
Dan.  frede.]    [Frith  (2),  s.] 

1.  To  set  free,  to  deliver. 

■"Bisek  gretgod  that  he  vb  of  this  x>i^s  frithe." 

Genesis  &  lixodtti,  8,093. 

2.  To  shield,  to  defend,  to  protect. 

"  Loth  hem  bead  is  dogtrea  two, 
For  to  frithen  hiae  geate  awo." 

Genesis  &  Exo&us,  1,069. 

3.  To  inclose. 

"He  i&frythed  in  with  fiorynB,"    P.  Plowman.^^.m^. 

4.  To  spare. 

"Ne/r2rfft««nowapyD8."       Morte  Arthvjre,  1,734. 

*  frxthS'-plot.  s.  [Eng.  frith  (2),  and  ^;o(.] 
A  plot  of  land  inclosing  some  sacred  object, 
as  a  well,  stone,  &c.,  so  as  to  afford  a  sanctuary 
to  criminals. 

*.  frlth'-Sto6l,  5.  [Eng.  frith  (2),  and  stool] 
The  same  as  Fredstole  (q.v.). 

*  frith'-y,  *  fryth-y,  a.  [Eng.  fHth  (2) ;  -y.] 
Woody,  wooded. 

"  Thus  stode  I  in  the  frpthy' forest  of  Galtres." 

Skelton:  Crowne  of  Laurell. 

frit-il-la'-ri-a,  a.  [From  Lat.  friteUus  =  a 
dice-box,  which  the  chequered  petals  re- 
semble.] 

Bot. ;  A  genus  of  Liliaceae,  tribe  Tulipese. 
The  bulbs  are  often  clustered,  the  leaves 
sessile,  not  sheathing,  the  flowers  drooping, 
the  perianth  campanulate,  anthers  attached 
to  the  filament  above  the  base  in  front,  the 
style  three-cleft  at  the  apex,  the  capsule 
three-celled,  three-valved  oblong,  seeds  many, 
flat.  About  thirty  species  are  known.  One 
is  Fritillaria  Meleagris,  the  Common  Fritillary 
or  Snake's-head,  found,  though  rarely,  in 
England  in  moist  meadows  ;  the  flowers  are 
tesselated  with  dull  purple,  occasionally  al- 
most colourless. 

frit'-il-lar-y,  s.    [Fritillaria.] 

1.  Bot.  :  The  English  name  of  the  genus 
Fritillaria  (q.v.). 

2.  Entomology : 

(1)  Various  butterflies  divided  by  Stainton 
into  Large  and  Small  Fritillaries.  The  genus 
Argynnis,  or  the  sub-family  Argynnidi,  ranked 
under  the  family  Nymphalidee.  Argynnis  Fa- 
phiaiB  the  Silver-washed  Fritillary,  A.  Aglaia 
the  Dark-green  Fritillary,  A.  Lathonia,  the 
Queen  of  Spain  Fritillary,  A.  Selene  the  Small 


Pearl-bordered  Fritillary.  All  these  species 
are  British. 

"  The  white  admirals  and  Bilver-washed  fritiUaries 

flit  around  everj;  bramble-bed."  —  C  Kingsley :  Two 

Tears  Ago,  ch,  xxiii. 

(2)  The  genus  Nemeobius,  one  of  the  Ery- 
cinidae.  Nemeohius  Ialcxwi  is  the  Burgundy 
Fritillary  ;  this  also  is  British.    {Stainton.) 

"*  frit'  -  i  -  n^in  -  53^,  s  [Lat.  fritinnio  =  to 
twitter.]  A  chirping  or  twittering  as  of  an 
insect. 

"  The  note  or /7*f(/«anc3!/ thereof  is  far  more  shrill 
than  the  locust,  and  ita  life  short."— ifrowmc  /  Vulvar 
ErrowTB,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii, 

fritt,  A.    [Frit,  s.] 

frit'-ter,  *  fret-ure,  *  frit-ure,  *  fret- 
our,  *  frut-ur,  *  frut-ure,  *  fruyt-er, 

*  fryt-owr,  *  fryt-owre,  s.  [Fr.  friture=. 
a  frying,  a  dish  of  fried  fish ;  O.  Fr.  frit  = 
fried,  from  Lat.  frictus,  pa.  par.  of  frigo  =  to 
fry  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  frittella ;  Sp.  fritilla  =  a  pan- 
CEJte,  fritura  =  a  dish  of  fried  meat.] 

1.  A  small  piece  of  meat,  apples,  &c.,  fried 
in  batter. 

"  Keep  it  from  pasty  baked  or  flying, 
From  broiling  steak,  or  fritters  frying." 
Svrift :  To  Dr.  Sheridan  ;  On  his  Art  of  Punning. 

2.  A  small  piece ;  a  fragment ;  a  bit. 

"  If  yon  strike  a  solid  body  that  la  brittle,  as  glaas  or 
sugar,  it  breaketh  not  only  where  the  immediate  force 
is,  but  breaketh  all  about  into  flhiTers  and  fritters." — 
Paeon :  Natural  Bistory. 

3.  A  cheesecake.    {Ain&worth.) 

frit'-ter,  v.t.    [Fritter,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  cut  meat,  &c.,  into  small  pieces 
to  be  fried. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  break  up  into  small  particles, 
pieces,  or  fragments. 

^  To  fritter  away  :  To  waste  away  by  little 
and  little,  frivolously,  or  in  trifles. 

"  How  prologues  into  prefaces  decay. 
And  these  to  notea  aie  frittered  quite  away." 

Pope  :  Dunciad,  i.  277,  278. 

frStt'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Frit,  v.] 

fritting-famace,  s. 

Glass-maTc.  :  A  reverberatory  furnace  in 
which  the  materials  for  making  glass  are  cal- 
cined (fritted)  as  a  process  preliminary  to 
melting.  The  object  is  to  eflFect  a  partial  union 
of  the  silicic  acid  and  alkali,  to  avoid  volatili- 
zation of  the  latter  in  the  subsequent  vitrifi- 
cation. The  materials  (sand,  chalk,  soda-ash, 
and  cullet)  being  introduced  into  the  furnace, 
the  temperature  is  gradually  raised  for  three 
hours.  The  pasty  mixture  is  stirred,  and  the 
temperature  increased  to  incipient  fusion. 
The  stuff  is  then  raked  out  and  transferred  to 
the  melting-pot,  oris  placed  in  cast-iron  trays, 
cut  into  blocks  with  a  spade,  and  stored  away 
as  frit-bricks. 

fritzs^he'-ite,  e.  [Named  after  Fritzche  who 
analyzed  it.] 

Min.  :  A  vitreous  or  pearly  reddish-brown 
or  hyacinth  mineral,  its  hardness  2  to  2"5,  its 
sp.  gr.  3"50.  It  has  in  its  composition  oxide 
of  uranium,  protoxide  of  manganese,  yanadic 
acid,  phosphoric  acid  and  water.  Found  in 
Bohemia  and  Saxony.  (Dana.)  The  BriL 
Mm.  Cat.  makes  it  a  variety  of  Calcouranite. 

*  friv'-all,  a.    [Frivolous.] 

*  friv'-ole,  v.t.  [Fr,  frivole  =  frivolous.]  To 
annul,  to  set  aside  ;  to  declare  frivolous. 

"  G-if  thir  ingia  frivole  hia  appellacioun,  and  convict 
him,  than  sail  his  hede  be  coverit,  hia  body  skurgit, 
and  eftir  all  hingit  on  ane  unhappy  tie."— Bellenden  : 
Livius,  p.  45. 

*  friv'-6-llsm,  s.  [Fr.  fnvol(e)  =  frivolous  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ism.]    Frivolity,  frivolousness. 

fri-v6l'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  frivolitS,  from  frivole  = 
frivolous  (q.v.).  The  French  word  frivolite 
does  not  appear  in  either  editions  of  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Academy,  as  if  it  had  not 
rooted  itself  in  the  language  till  after  their 
publication.  (Trench':  English  Past  £  Present, 
pp.  38,  39.)  The  seventh  edition  (1878),  in 
which  it  finds  a  place,  had  not  been  published 
when  Trench  wrote.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  frivolous,  insignificant  or  trifling ;  frivo- 
lous or  trifling  behaviour.;  unbecoming  levity 
of  manner  or  disposition. 

"  Upon  his  eye  sate  somethiug  of  reproot 
That  kept  at  leaat  frivolity  aloot" 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  7. 

friv'-o-lous,  *  friv'-i-loiis,  a.  [Lat.  frivo- 
lus  =  silly,   trifling ;  properly,  rubbed  away, 


broken  as  sherds,  from  frio  =■  to  rub  ;  Fr, 
frivole;  Ital.  &  Sp.  frivolo.]  , 

1.  Trifling  ;  slight ;  of  little  or  no  moment ; 
trivial  ;  not  worth  notice  ;  insignificant ; 
petty. 

"  Instead  of  other  answer  to  the  frivolout  accnift- 
tions," — Milton:  Anitnad.  upon Pemonstr.  Def.,  §  4. 

2.  Given  or  inclined  to  unbecoming  levity 
or  trifling. 

"  In  coQveisa.tion  frivolous,  in  dress 
Extreme."  Cowper  :  Task,  11.  379. 

II  For  the  difference  between  frivohus  and 
trifling,  see  Trifling. 

*  ftTtv'-o-lous-ly,  adv.  ['Eng.  frivolous ;  -ly.] 
In  a  frivolous  or  trifling  manner. 

"  Select  by  trouble,  frivolously  nice." 

Pamell;  To  Vise.  PoUnghTOke.  , 

friv'-o-loiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  frivol&us;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  frivolous ;  in- 
significant. 

"  To  Judge  of  the  weight  or  frivoloutneu." — Btarch . 
lAght  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i. 

friz,  s.  &  V.    [Fnizz,  s.  kv.] 


1, 5.    [Frieze.] 

flriiz'-el,  s.  [Frizzel  (2),  s.]  The  moTable 
plate  of  steel  placed  vertically  above  the  pan 
of  a  gun-lock  to  receive  the  blow  of  the  snap- 
hance ;  theform  of  flint-lock  which  superseded 
the  wheel-lock. 

fri-zet'te,  s.  [Eng.  friz;  -ette.]  A  pad  of 
frizzled  hair  or  silk  worn  by  women  under  the 
real  hair  to  stufi"  it  out  to  the  shape  required 
by  fashion. 

"Moreover,  she  was  not  quite  sure  but  tliat  one  of 
her /riz€«c«  was  coming  out."— Surtees  :  AskMaTnma, 
ch.  xxiiL 

frizz,  friz,  V.  t.     [Fr.  friser  =  to  curl.] 

I.  urd.  Lang.  :  To  curl,  to  crisp ;  to  form 
into  small  curls  with  a  crisping-iron . 

"With  your  great  wig  so  >Wz«<2,  and  yet  80  beggarly." 
—Goldsmith  :  The  Bee,  No.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Fabrics :  To  form  into  little  knobs,  burs, 
or  prominences,  like  the  nap  of  cloth.  [Feizz- 

INQ-MACHINE.] 

2.  Leat?ier-manuf. :  To  treat  leather  by  the 
process  of  frizzing  (q.v.). 

frizz,  friZt  s.     [Frizz,  v.]     Anything  frizzed 
or  curled,  as  a  wig  ;  curled  hair. 
"  While  a  full;  wilderness  of  friz 
Became  the  lawyer's  cunning  phiz." 

Combe :  Br,  Syntax,  ii.  2. 

friz2:'-er,  s.  [Eng.  frizz ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  frizzes.     [Frizzing-machine.] 

frizz'-ing,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.    [Frizz,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.   adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  curling  or  crisping, 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Leather-nianuf. :  A  process  to  which  cha- 
mois and  wash-leather  are  subjected  after  the 
skins  are  unhaired,  bated,  scraped,  fleshed,, 
and  raised.  It  consists  in  rubbing  the  skins 
with  pumice-stone  or  a  blunt  knife  till  the 
appearance  of  the  grain  is  entirely  removed, 
the  surface  softened,  and  an  even  thickness 
obtained  throughout. 

2.  Fabric  :  A  peculiar  finish  given  to  certain 
kinds  of  cloth.     [Frizzing-machine.] 

frizzmg-machine,  &. 

1.  Fabric :  A  machine  on  which  the  nap  of 
woollen  cloth  is  formed  into  a  number  of  little 
prominences  or  tufts.  Petersham  cloth,  sft 
called,  is  thus  formed. 

2.  Wood-work.  :  A  bench  with  a  circular 
cutter-head  slightly  protruding  above  the 
working  surface,  and  adapted  to  dress  boards 
which  are  passed  over  it. 

friz'-zle,  *frisle,  v.t.  &  i.    [A  frequent,  from 

frizz  (q.v.).] 

A,  Tra-nsitive : 

1.  To  curl  or  crisp  as  hair ;  to  frizz.  '' 
*'  Ancient  matrons  with  fheir  frixiled  towers, 

And  gray  religious  maids," 

Gay  :  Ecloguet ;  The  Toilet. 

2.  To  cook,  as  a  rasher. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  frizzled  or  curled  U] '. 

friz'-zle  (1),  s.  [Frizzle,  v.]  A  curl ;  a  lock 
of  hair  curled  or  crisped. 

"To  rumple  her  laces,  her  frizzles,  and  her  bobins."— 
Jtfilton:  Animad.  tipon  Reinonstr ant's  Defence,  S  1. 
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*  fHz -zle  (2),  s.     [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  fiisil.] 

1.  The  steel  used  for  striJkirig  fire  by  means 
of  a  flint. 

2.  The  hammer  of  a  gun  or  pistol. 

£]Htz'-zler.  s.  [Eng.  frizzVfi);  '-er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  frizzles. 

iHz'-zling,  *  fri^'-^g,  jsr.  par.,  «.,  &  s. 
[Frizzle,  -y.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  £&  pariicip.  ch^'.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

,  C.  ^s  svhst. :  The  act  or  process  of  curling 
or  crisping  ;  a  curl,  a  frizzle. 

"Upon  meretricious  paliitiDgs, /H«ii7ij7s,  pouldrings, 
attyrmga.  and  the  like,  many  squander  away  their 
very  choicest  morning  hour^a,  more  flt  (or  study  and 
deuotion  than  such  vDchristiau  practices,"— Prj/nne  ; 
1  BUtriO'Mattiz,  Ti.  1. 

Cn£z'-zly,  a.  [Eng.  frizzl{e)i  -j/.]  Curled  or 
crisped ;  frizzed. 

*  friiz'-inire,  s.  ,  [Fr.  fnsurQ.'\  A  dressing  or 
curling. 

"His  hair  had  not  received  the  fashionable /rizzure." 
— Graves :  Spiritual  Quixote,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi. 

ftiz'-z^,  a.  [Eng.  frizz  ;  -y.]  Frizzed,  frizzled, 
rough. 

"Grey-besprinkled  hair  of  /rizzi/  thickness."  ~  G. 
Eliot :  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xi. 

flpo,  *  fra,  *  fra.e,  prep.  &  adv.  [Icel.  frd  = 

from;  cogn.  with  Dan.  /ra ;  A. 8.  Jrom.] 
[From.] 

*  Am  As  prep. :  From,  away. 

"  After  that  bataile  l^briht,  thns  herd  I  say, 
Seized  Kent  &  Estsex,  Southsex  Sc  Surray. 
&  alio  the  grete  lond, /ro  Doner  to  Orynisby." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  15. 

B.  As  adv. :  From,  away,  back,  or  back- 
ward ;  only  in  the  phrase  to  and  fro  ~  for- 
wards and  backwards,  hither  and  thither. 

"  I  was  employed  in  passing  to  and  fro 
'  reliei '        '  "     -   -^■--•-  - 

*  flroar'-^,  a.    [Frory.]    Frozen,  stiff,  rigid. 

"  The  foaming  steed  with,  froarp  bit  to  steare,'* 

Fairfax  :  Godfrey  ty  Boidogne,  bk.  ii.,  a.  40, 

frdck*  *frok,  ^firokke.  *flrog,  *ft:ogge,  s. 

[0.  Fr.  froe,  from  Low  Lat.  frocus,  Jloccus  =  a 
monk's  frock,  prob.  from  being  made  of  wool.] 
[Flock,  s.] 

*  1.  An  ecclesiastical  dress  worn  by  monks. 
[Unfrock.] 

"LongD  sieves  down  to  the  feet,  lyche  a  monkes 
frai^."—3taundevUle,  p.  163, 

2.  A  kind  of  loose  garment ;  formerly  ap- 
plied to  a  loose  coat  worn  by  men,  now  con- 
fined to  a  gown  worn  by  females  and  children. 

"  He  likewise  gives  e,  frock  or  livery, 
That  aptly  ia  put  on."     Shakmp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

*  3.  A  covering  of  any  kind. 
"Ohalybean  tempered  steel,  a»d/rocfc  of  mail," 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistef,  183. 

4.  A  sort  of  worsted  netting  worn  by  sailors, 
often  in  lieu  of  a  shirt.    (Scotch.) 

"  The  stocking  mauufacture  is  now  caxried  to  con- 
siderable extent.  Besides  stockings  they  ra.ike  frocks, 
mitts.  Mid  all  sorts  of  hosiery."— rftom ;  Bist.  Aberd., 
ii.  250. 

frock-coat,  s.  A  kind  of  body-coat  for 
men,  having  broad  skirts,  the  same  length  be- 
fore and  behind ;  a  surtout. 

frocked,  s.  [Eng.  frock ;  -ed.]  Clothed  in  or 
wearing  a  frock. 

*  fl:ock'-les8,  5.    [Eng.  frock ;  -less.]    "Without 

a  frock. 

*  trbe  (1),  s.  [Dut.  woiu  ;  Ger.  frav.  =  a  wo- 
man, a  wife.]  A  frow  ;  a  slattern ;  a  dirty, 
coarse  woman.    [Frow  (1).] 

"  Those  raging  frantic/roes, 
For  Sacchus  feasts  prepared. 

Drayton :  Miuet'  Elysium,  Nymph.  4. 

froe  (2),  s.    [Frow  (2),  s.] 

frog  (1),  •  frogge,  *  frngge,  *  froge,  s. 

[A.S.froga;  Dan.  &Sw. /rd;  Ger.  frosch.] 
Zoology : 

,  1.  Sing. :  The  English  name  of  the  amphi- 
bious genus  Rana,  and  particularly  of  the 
species  Rana  temporaria,  or  Common  Frog. 
The  genus  Rana  is  distinguished  from  its  con- 
geners by  having  the  tongue  and  tympanum 
distinct,  the  skin  sihooth,  and  the  toes  with- 
out claws ;  they  are,  however,  pointed,  and 
the  hinder  feet  are  united  almost  to  the  tips 
by  a  membrane.  The  species  are  numerous  ; 
they  are  widely  distributed  over  the  globe, 
many  inhabiting  tropical  regions.  The  com- 
mon frog  is  too  well  known  to  require  descrip- 


tion. It  is  found  at  the  genial  period  of  the 
year,  burying  itself  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  ponds,  and  re- 
appearing early  in  spring.  In  the  month  of 
March  it  lays  its  eggs,  which  are  enveloped  in 
a  gelatinous  material,  in  water,  where  they 
float.  Each  female  deposits  from  six  to  twelve 
hundred  eggs  a  year.  By  April  they  have 
greatly  increased  in  size  and  are  becoming 
hatched.  This  Iriimature  frogs  which  come 
forth  ai'e  called'.tadpoles.  They  have  tails,  no 
legs,  breathe  by  gills,  and  are  aquatic.  Six  or 
eight  weeks  later  the  legs  are  fully  developed, 
the  tail  is  absorbed,  and  they  quit  the  water, 
remaining,  however,  in  its  vicinity  to  the  last. 
The  common  frog  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  in  the 
North  of  Africa,  and  in  North  America.  Rana 
esciilenta  is  the  Eatable  frog,  i-are  in  England, 
but  common  on  the  European  continent. 
R.  pipiens  is  the  Bull-frog  of  North  America, 
and  R.  clamUaTis  the  Grunting  or  Argus  Frog. 

2.  PI.  Frogs  :  The  family  Ranidse,  of  which 
Rana  is  the  type.  They  have  a  thick  body, 
destitute  of  a  tail ;  feet  four,  long,  muscular, 
and  adapted  for  leaping  ;  the  larva  elongate, 
fish-like,  tailed,  and  without  legs  ;  the  gills 
four  on  each  side.  The  family  does  not  in- 
clude the  Tree  Frogs,  which  are  ranked  as 
Hylidae  (q.v.). 

"  Yield  me  an  hostry  mongst  the  croking/rojg." 

Spenser:  F.  q.,  VTx.  23. 

2.  Farr.  :  A  kind  of  tender  horny  substance 
growing  in  the  middle  of  a  horse's  foot,  di\'id- 
ing  into  two  branches,  which  run  like  a  fork 
towards  the  heel. 

"  The  heel  broad,  the^off  thin  and  sm&i.\." —Southey  : 
The  Doctor,  ch.  cxliii. 

"[[  According  to  Prof.  Skeat,  the  word  in 
sense  2  is  a  corruption  of  fork;  if  so,  that 
sense  should  be  referred  to  Frog  (3)  (q.v.). 

frog-Cheese,  s. 

Bat. ;  One  of  the  larger  puff-balls  when 
young.    (Berkeley.) 

frog-crab,  s. 

Zool. :  The  crustaceous  genus  Ranina,  one 
species  of  which  can  climb  trees. 

frog-current,  ». 

Elect. :  The  name  given  by  Matteuci  to  ani- 
mal electricity. 

frog-eater,  s.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a 
Frenchman. 

frog-fly,  5  The  same  as  Fboghopper 
(q.v.). 

frog-orchis,  s. 

Bot. :  Habenaria  or  Gymnadenia  viHdis.  It 
has  several  leaves,  and  green  flowers  with  a 
short  spur.  It  is  found  in  hilly  meadows  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  also  in  Northern 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  North  America. 

&og-plate,  s. 

1.  An  accessory  to  the  compound  micro- 
scope in  which  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot  is  ex- 
posed on  the  stage,  to  exemplify  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood. 

2.  The  same  as  Frog  (3)  (q.v.). 

frog-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  molluscous  genus  Ranella  (q.v.). 
It  belongs  to  the  family  Muricidie. 

frog-spit,  frog-spittle,  s. 

Zool. :  The  spittle-like  substance  seen  en- 
veloping the  larva  of  the  Cuckoospit  frog- 
hopper  (Aphroplwra  spuTnaria). 

frog's-foot,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Lemna. 

frog's-march,  s. 

1.  A  crawling  on  hands  and  knees. 

"  He  had  had  a  frog's-tnarcJi — that  is  to  say,  on 
bands,  belly,  and  knees." — Sir  S.  Lakeman  :  What  J 
saw  in  Kaffir-Land,  p.  20. 

2.  The  being  carried  by  two  or  four  men  face 
downwards,  a  method  often  employed  by 
policemen  with  violent  drunken  men.  (Slang.) 

"  Treating  a  refractory  toper  to  the  frog" s-mrarch,  by 
carrying  him.  face  downwards,  to  the  station." — Daily 
Telegraph,  Nov.  2p,  1882. 

frog  (2),  s.     [Port.  froGO  =  a  flock  of  wool  or  of 
silk  ;  Lat.  Jloccus.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Lace  wrought  round  a  but- 
ton-hole. 

"With  tabby  lined,  and  frogs  complete." 

Anstey:  Pleader^  Guide,  leot.  vii. 


2.  Military: 

(1)  A  button  or  toggle  of  spindle-shape,  ant^ 
covered  with  silk  or  other  material,  which  is 
passed  through  a  loop  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  breast  of  a  military  cloak  or  overcoat, 
serving  to  fasten  the  two  breasts  together. 

(2)  The  loop  of  a  bayonet  or  Sword  scabbard. 

"  In  a  kind  of  frog  on  either  side  of  this  [belt]  hung 
a  little  saw  and  igAchet."— Defoe  r  Eobinaon  Crusoe, 
p.  158  (ed.  1868). 

frog  (3),  5.  [A  corrupt,  of  fork,  from  the  shape.] 
Rail.  Engin. :  A  section  of  rail  at  a  point 
where  rails  diverge,  or  one  track  leads  to  two 
branches.   A  cross-frog  is  one  placed  at  a  rect- 
angular intersection  of  railroad  tracks. 

frog  (i),  s.  [Btym.  doubtful.]  A  young  horse, 
more  than  one,  but  less  than  two  years  old. 

frog  (5),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  flying  shower 
of  sleet  or  snow.    (Scotch.) 

frog  (1),  v.t.  [Frog  (2)j  s.]  To  fasten  or  orna- 
ment with  a  frog. 

"  City  clerks  infrogged  coata."  Lytton, 

frog  (2),  v.i.  [Frog  (5),  s.]  To  snow  or  sle^ 
at  intervals.    (Scotch.) 

frog'-bit,  s.  [A  translation  of  Lat.  Morsus 
ranee  as  the  name  of  the  best-known  species 
(see  def.).    Why  so  called  is  uncertain.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Hydrocharis  (q.v.),  and 
specially  H.  morsits  ranee,  which  is  found  in 
ponds  and  ditches  in  Britain.  It  has  orbicu- 
lar, reniform  leaves,  and  flowers  in  July  and 
August. 

"[[  American  frog  bit: 

Bot. :  The  genus  Linnobium. 

*frog'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  frog;  -ery.]  A  place 
where  frogs  abound. 

frog -fish,  s.    [Eng. /rop,  andjJsfc.] 

Ichthyology : 

1.  The  genus  Batrachus,.  which  belongs  to 
the  family  Lophiidse.  ■  They  have  a  horizon- 
tally-flattened head,  broader  than  the  body, 
a  deeply-cleft  mouth,  which  is  often  furnished 
with  fllaraeTits,  the  operculum  and  suboper- 
culum  spinous,  the  anterior  dorsal  fin  short, 
and  supported  by  three  spinous  rays.  They 
keep  themselves  hidden  in  tlie  saud,  like  tho 
fishing  frog,  Lophius  piscatorius,  ahd  surpris- 
ing their  prey,  inflict  dangerous  wounds  with 
their  spinous  rays.  BatracMts  grunniens  (the 
Cottus  grunniens  of  Linnaeus),  so  called  from 
grunting  when  it  is  caught,  is  found  in 
America. 

2.  The  genus  Cliironectes  (q.v.),  also  belong- 
ing to  the  Lophiidse. 

3.  A  name  for  the  Fishing  Prog  (q.v.). 

frogged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Frog,  v.] 

frogg'-ihg,  5.  [Frog,  v.]  A  kind  of  braid  on 
a  coat. 

frog'-graSS,  s.     [Eng.  frog,  and  grass.] 

Bot. :  (1)  Salicornia  herhacea ;  (2)  Juncus 
lyiifonius. 

*  trog^-gy'f  I*.  [Eng.  frog ;  -yO  Abounding  in 
frogs. 

*  frog'-hood,  s.  [Eng.  frog;  -?wod.]  Tlie  state 
or  condition  of  a  frog. 

"To  have  his /rogrAooii  called  in  question." 

Smart:  The  Duellist. 

frog-hop-pers,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  frog,  and  AojJper.J 
Entom. :  The  sub-section  Cicadellina,  or  the 
family  Cercopidse,  ranked  under  the  Homo- 
pterous  sub-order  of  Insects.  The  name  frog- 
hopper  refers  partly  to  the  form  of  their  body, 
partly  to  their  leaping  powers,  which  are  great ; 
this  power  arises  from  the  length  of  their  hind 
legs.  The  Common  Froghopper  is  Aphrophora 
spuinaria  ;  another  species  often  met  with  in 
gardens  is  A.  bifasciata.  The  larva  of  these 
insects,  which  resembles  that  of  the  parent  in 
most  respects  except  in  the  want  of  wings, 
envelops  itself  in  a  froth  resembling  human 
spittle.  All  must  have  often  observed  this  on 
plants. 

frog'-let-tu9e,  frog's  lettuce,  s.     [Eng. 
frog,  and  lettuce.] 
Bot. :  Potamogeton  densus. 

*  frog'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  frog;  dim.  suflT.  -ling.] 
A  little  frog. 

"The  wormlings  of  the  earth,  nor  the  fi-oglivgs  of 
the  water."— yaw« ;  Don  Qtcixote,  pt.  L,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 


bSil^  b^;  p6^t,  j6^1;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  ai^;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -jtion  =  zhun.  -cions,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bfl,  d^L 
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frog'-wort,  s.     [Eng.  frog,  and  luort.] 
JJotany: 

1.  A  iifime  sometimes  given  to  the  genus 
Ranunculus  (q.v.)-    (Paxton.) 

2.  Several  species  of  Orchis,  specially  0. 
vuismda  and  0.  Morio.  {Holdich;  Bniteii  & 
Holland.) 

*  frSi^e,  *  froyse,  5.    [Fraise.] 

fi:6l'-ic,  *  firol'-ick,  *  frol-icke,  a.  h,  s. 

[Dut.  vrolijk;  Ger.  frohlich,  from  froh  =  joy- 
ous, glad;  O.  Sax.  frdk;  0.  H.  Ger. /ro;  O. 
Fris. /ro.l 
*  A.  As  culjective : 

1.  Gay,  merry,  frisky,  frolicsome,  full  of 
pranks  or  mirtli ;  dancing  about. 

"  The  gamboU  of  e&ch/rolic  child." 

Scott:  Mai-mion,  i.     (Introd.) 

2.  Accompanied  with  merriment. 

"  Belshazzar  wns  gulping  down  his  frolick  cups  and 
taking  hia  flii  of  earthly  pleasures."— <tf p.  Jicveridge. 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  137. 
B.  As  Siibstantive  : 

1,  A  wild  prank  ;  a  merry,  frolicsome  flight. 

"  Make  'era  an  appointment  'twixt  jest  n.nd  ear- 
nest; 'twill  look  like  a./roUcfc." — fanbrugh  .  Provoked 
Wife.  ill. 

2.  A  scene  of  gaiety  or  mirth  ;  a  merry- 
making. 

*3.  A  plaything. 

"  With  Buch  fruit  as  a./roUck  in  her  hand."— /^/Zer  ; 
PUgaJi  Sight,  IV.  vii.  40, 

K  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between /ro^ic, 
gavibol,  and  prank:  "The  frolic  is  a  merry, 
joyous  entei'tainment ;  the  gambol  is  a  dancing, 
light  entertainment ;  the  jrranic  is  a  freakish, 
wild  entertainment.  Laughing,  singing,  noise, 
and  feasting,  constitute  the  frolic  of  the  care- 
less mind  ;  it  belongs  to  a  company  :  conceit, 
levity,  and  trick,  in  movement,  gesture,  and 
contrivance,  constitute  tlie  gamhol ;  it  belongs 
to  the  individual  ;  adventure,  eccentricity, 
and  humour,  constitute  the  pranlc ;  it  belongs 
to  one  or  many.  One  lias  a,  frolic  ;  one  plays 
a  gambol,  or  a  prank.  Frolic  is  the  diversion 
of  human  beings  only  ;  gambol  and  ■prank  are 
likewise  applicable  to  the  brutes :  a  kitten 
plays  its  gambols ;  a  horse,  a  monkey,  and  a 
squirrel,  will  play  its  pranks."  {Crahb  :  Eng. 
tiynon.) 

fl*olic~gainbol,  s.  A  frolic,  a  gambol,  a 
frisk. 

"  Even  bearded  knights,  in  arms  grown  old. 
Share  in  hia  frolic-gambols  bore." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  i,  10. 

ft*6r  -  IC, '^  frol' -  ick,  v.i.  [FROLfC,  a.]  To 
play  wild  pranks  ;  to  frisk,  or  caper  about ;  to 
indulge  in  frolicsome  mirth. 

"  They  sung  as  blithe  as  finches  sing, 
That  flutter  loose  oti  golden  wing, 
AuA  frolic  where  they  list." 

Cowper :  Faithful  Birds. 

*  ftol'-ic-fol.  a.  [Eng.  frolic  ;  -ful(l).'\  Full 
of  frolics  or  jvild  pranks  ;  frolicsome  ;  playful. 

firol'-icked,  pa.  par.  or  a,     [Frolic,  v.] 

trol-ic-'kxsigtpr.par.oTparticip.adj.  [Frolic, 
v.] 

*  frol'-ic-ky,  a.  [Eng.  frolic;  -y.]  Merry, 
frolicsome. 

"Make  a  good  frolicky  half-day  with  them."— 
Richardson  :  Clarissa,  v.  318. 

*  frol'-ic-ljr,  *  ffrol'-ick-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  frolic  ; 

-ly.l  In  a  frolicsome,  merry  manner  ;  with 
frolics  or  wild  pranks  ;  gaily  ;  merrily. 

"  Thus  they  the  revels /ro^ec^y  begun." 

Drayton :  Muses'  Elymum, ;  Nyniphal.  j. 

*  frol'-ic-ness,  *  frol'-ick-ness,  s.     [Eng. 

frolic ;  -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
frolicsome;  wild  pranks  or  frolics;  playful- 
ness. 


ftrol'-ic-some,  *  firol'-ick-some,  a.  [Eng. 
frolic;  -some.]  Full  of  frolics  or  wild  pranks  ; 
given  to  frolicking  ;  merry  ;  playful. 

"A  ai\,y  froli&tome  delight  in  what  is  injurious  to 
others. '  —  Shaftesbury  :  Enquiry  concern.  Virtue. 
bk.  ii.,  pt.  ii,.  §  3. 

*  frol'-lC-SOme-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  frolicsome  ; 
-ly.]    In  a  frolicsome  manner;  with  frolics. 

£r6r-ic-s6ine-ness,  -s.  [Eng.  frolicsome; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  frolicsome  or 
given  to  wild  pranks  ;  gaiety,  playfulness. 

fi:6m»  *  firam,  *  firome,  prep.  &  adv.  [A,S. 
from,fram;  cogn.  with  leel. /mm  =  forward; 


Sw.  /ram  =  forth,  frdm  =  from  ;  Dan.  frem  = 
forth,  yra  =  from  ;  O.  H.  Ger. /ram  =  forth, 
from ;  Goth,  fram  ~  from,  from  the  root  far 
=  to  go  on,  to  fare  (q.v.),] 

A.  As  preposition : 

I,  Of  place,  distance,  separation,  £c. 

1.  Down  from ;  out  of  towards  another 
place. 

'■  No  man  hath  a.'icended  up  into  heaven,  but  he  that 
came  dowu/rom  heaven.  ev«n  tlie  son  of  man  which 
is  in  heaven."— yoAn  iii.  13. 

2.  Noting  transmission. 

"  The  messengers /rom  our  sister  and  the  king." 

Sliafcesp.  :Leur,  ii.  2. 

3.  Out  of;  noting  emission. 

"The  most  high 
Eternal  Father, /j-o?«  his  secret  cloud 
Amidst,  in  thunder  uttered  thus  hia  voice," 

MiUon:  P.  L..x.  32. 

4.  Out  of  ;  noting  abstraction  or  withdrawal. 
"  Clarissa  drew,  with  tempting  grace, 

A  two-edged  weapon/rom  the  shining  case." 

Pope  :  Rape  of  Vie  Lock,  Iii.  128, 

5.  Away  from  ;  noting  removal,  withdrawal, 
or  departure. 

"  In  fetters  one  the  barking  porter  tied, 
And  took  him  trembling /rowi  bis  sovereign's  aide." 
I>rydeu  :   Virgil ;  JBneid  vi.  itK. 

6.  Noting  deliverance,  freedom,  or  exemp- 
tion. 

"  It  has  peace,  and  much  secures  the  mind 
From  all  iittacka  of  evil,  proving  still 
A  faithful  barrier."      Cowper:  Task,  iii  680. 

7.  Noting  procession,  descent,  or  birth. 

"Thus  the  hard  and  stubborn  race  of  inau 
From,  animated  rock  and  flint  began." 

Blackm.ore:  Creation,  bk.  L 

8.  Noting  the  place  or  person  whence  some- 
thing comes  or  is  brought, 

"The  king  is  coming,  and  I  must  speak  witli  him 
from  the  bridge.  How  now,  Fluellen,  cam'st  thou 
from  the  bridge?"— SftaftesjJ.  /  Henry  V.,  iii.  6. 

9.  Out  of ;  noting  extraction. 
"/VtMTihigh  Meonia's  rocky  shores  I  came. 

Of  poor  descent :  Actetea  is  my  name."    Addison, 

10.  Away  from ;  noting  the  distance  between. 

"I  was  further  fro  my  lone 
Thau  erthe  is  from  the  heauen  aboue." 

Gmver:  C.  A.     (Frol.) 

11.  Away  or  separated  from ;  not  near ; 
without. 

"  To  die  by  thee,  were  bat  to  die  in  jest : 
From,  thee  to  die,  were  torture  more  than  death." 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI..  iii.  2. 

12.  Up  ;  noting  ascent  from  ;  as,  He  leaped 
from  the  ground. 

13.  Followed  by  to :  noting  succession  or 
piogression. 

"  These  motions  we  must  examine/rom  first  to  last, 
to  find  out  what  was  the  form  of  the  earth  "  Burnet : 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Ii.  At  the  hands  of. 

"  I  cannot  truckle  to  a  fool  of  state, 
Nor  take  a  favour  from  the  man  I  hate." 

Churchill  :  Epistle  to  W.  Hogarth. 

*  15.  Contrary  to  ;  not  in  accord  with. 

"  Anything  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  play- 
ing ;  whose  eiid,  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was  and  is 
to  hoid,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature."  — 
Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

16-  Noting  change. 

"  Traua fori  11  ed /rom  a  fair  damysele  into  likeness  of 
a  dragoun."— J/«wnrfe«iWe,  p.  23. 

II.  Of  time:  Since  ;  beginning  with. 

"The  flood  was  notthe  cause  of  mountains,  but  there 
were  mountains /rom  the  cxe7iiioii."~Raleigh :  His- 
tory of  the  iVorld. 

III.  Of  cause  and  effect : 

1.  Out  of ;  noting  the  cause  or  ground  of 

anything. 

"  They  who  believe  that  tlie  praiaea  which  arise /rom 
valour  are  supBrior  to  those  which  proceed  froTn  any 
other  virtues,  nave  not  considered."— i>r2/(ien. 

2.  Because  of ;  noting  the  reason  or  motive 
of  an  act  or  effect. 

"That  fixed  mind 
'  And  high  disdain, /fom  sense  of  injured  merit. 
That  with  the  mightiest  raised  me  to  contend," 

Milton :  P.  L.,  L  98. 

3.  After ;  noting  derivation  or  source. 

"I  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall, 
And  Enos,  named /ro7n  me,  the  city  call." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  ^±:neid  iii.  26. 

4.  Noting  the  source  or  origin. 

"  Go,  /roH(  the  creatures  thy  instructions  take  " 

Pope :  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  172. 

5.  Noting  progression  from  premises  to  in- 
ferences. 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  Away. 

"The  falling /rom  of  hia  friends," 

Shakesp. :  Timoii  of  Athens,  \v.  3. 

T  From  is  largely  used  in  conjunction  with 
other  prepositions  and  adverbs ;  instances  of 
this  kind  are  :  from,  above,  from  afar,  from 
amidst,  from,  among,  from  beneath,  from  beyond, 
from,  behind,  from  far,  from  high,  from  Jience, 


from  thence,  from  lohence  (in  these  last  three  tha 
from  is  superfluous),  from  off,  from  out  of,  from, 
under,  from  where,  from  witltout,  from  within. 

From  time  to  tims :  At  intervals,  now  and 
then. 

The  following  are  now  obsolete  : 

From  forth:  Out  of,  from. 

"  Young  AretuB,  frmn  forth  hia  bridal  bower. 
Brought  the  full  laver  o'er  their  hands  tojwur. 
Pope:  Jlo^ner ;  Odyssey  iii.  557. 

From  out :  Out  from,  forth  from,  from. 

"  The  king  with  angr^  threaten! ngs/rfnn  out  a  win- 
dow .  .  .  commanded  his  guard  and  the  rest  of  his  bo1> 
diers  to  hasten  their  death." — Sidney  ;  Arcadia. 

*  Arom-shapen,  a.    Misshapen. 

"Because  it  maybe  the  better  knowne,  how  from, 
shapen  this  philoaophie  is  which  Aristotle  briugeth 
iu."—Hv,arte :  Exam,  of  Men's  Wits,  p.  307. 

*  tram.  -  ward,    *  fram  -  ward,    ^  from- 

mard,  *  vrom-mard,  adj.,  prep.,  &  adv. 
[A.S,  framweard  =  away  from.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Turned  away,  separated. 

"Lo,  nu,  hu  urommard  beoth  the  outfule  to  ure 
Louerd. "—.^ncren  liiivle.  p.  248. 

B,  As  prejh  :  From,  away  from ;  the  oppo- 
site of  toward. 

' '  Thiderward  heo  comen  fromward  heore  theoden." 
Layanum,  iii  39, 

C,  As  adv. :  Onward,  on. 

"  Fro  thens  fromward.  thei  ben  alle  oheyssant  to 
hiui."~Maund,ei>ille,  p.  197. 

frond,  s.    [From  Lat.  frons  (genit,  froyidis)  = 
a  leaty  branch,  a  green  bough ;  foliage.] 

Bot. :  A  combination  of  leaf  and  stem,  as  in 
many  liverworts  and  algals.  It  is  often  ap- 
plied, but  erroneously,  to  ferns  bearing  their 
seeds  on  the  back  of  the  leaf,  and  LiniiEeus 
extended  its  application  to  palms — a  use  of 
the  word  not  quite  abandoned. 

fron-da'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  frondatio.]    A  strip- 
ping off  of  leaves,  a  pruning. 

"Laatly  frondation  or  the  taking  off  some  of  the 


luxuriant  branches  and  sprayes  of  sucli  trees.  eapeciaU" 
of  whoatj  leavea  are  profitable  for  cattle,  is  a  Kind 
pruning."— ^re^a^n ;  Sylva,  ch.  xxviiL 

fronde,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  sling,]  The  name  given 
to  a  party  in  France,  who,  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XIV.,  waged  civil  war  witli  tlie  Court 
party  headed  by  Anne  of  Austria  and  Cardinal 
Mazarin.  The  name  was  given  to  the  party 
from  the  dread  in  which  Mazarin  was  lield  by 
the  malcontents.  They  were  compared  to  the 
street  boys  of  Paris,  who  were  ready  enough 
to  use  their  slings  in  the  absence  of  the  guar- 
dians of  the  peace,  but  who  made  off  when 
those  officers  appeared. 

*  frond'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  frondens,  pr.  par.  of 
frondeo  =  to  put  forth  leaves,  to  be  green ; 
frons  =  a  leaf.]    Covered  with  leaves. 

"  Frondeni  trees  parasol  the  streets."  —  Carlyle: 
Miscellanies,  iv.  268. 

*  froIl-des'9e,  v.i.  ILat.  frondesco,  freq.  of 
frondeo  =  to  put  forth  leaves,  to  be  green.] 
To  unfold  leaves,  as  plants  ;  to  come  into  leaf. 

fron-desf'-en^e,  s.  [Eng.  fi-ondesc(e) ; -ejice.] 
The  act  of  unfolding  leaves ;  a  coming  into 
leaf. 

froh-deiir',  s,  [Fr.  =  (l)  a  partisan  of  the 
Fronde  (q.v.);  (2)  a  slinger.] 

1.  A  member  of  the  Fronde. 

2.  A  member  of  the  opposition ;  an  op- 
ponent of  the  government. 

fron-^if' -er-OUS.  a.     [Eng.  frond,  i  connec- 
tive, and  Lat.  fero  =  to  bear.] 
Bot.  :  Producing  leaves. 

fron-dip'-a-roiis,  a.  [Eng.  frond,  i  connec- 
tive, and  p'ario  =  to  bear,  to  bring  forth.] 

Bot. :  A  term  used  to  denote  a  plant  which 
produces  leaves  instead  of  fruit.  This  is  re- 
garded as  a  monstrosity. 

*  fron-diV-o-rous,  a.     [Eng/rond,  i  connec- 

tive, and  Lat.  voro  =  to  eat,  to  devour.]  Feed- 
ing on  fronds. 

"These  were  in  various  forms  and  kinds,  gramini- 
vorous./ronrfiuorowa,  carnivorous,  and  omnivorous." — 
Southey :  Letters,  iv.  12G. 

frond -let,  s.  [Eng.  frond;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  frond. 

frond'-OSe,  a.     [Eng.  frond;  -ose.] 

Botany : 

1.  Covered  with  leaves ;  bearing  a  great 
number  of  leaves. 


iate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go.  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  SSrrlan.  •  se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


frondous— frontier 
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2.  A  terra  applied  to  Cryptogams,-  with 
foliaceous  or  leaf-like  expansions.     (Figuier.) 

t  firondose-fems,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  club-mosses  (Lycopodia- 
cece).  • 

tfk'dnd'-OUS,  a.  [Lat./TOns(genit./rowiis),  and 
Eiig.,  &c.'sun.  -ous.] 

Bot.  £  Hort. :  Leafy  ;  producing  leaves  and 
flowers  on  one  organ.  (Used  occasionally  in 
describing  abnormally  luxuriant  states  of 
roses  and  anemones.) 

fron^  s.    [Lat.  =  the  forehead,  the  brow,  the 
front.] 

Anat. :  That  part  of  the  visage  which  ex- 
tends from  one  temple  to  the  other,  and  is 
comprised  in  a  vertical  direction  between  the 
roots  of  the  hair  and  the  superciliary  ridges. 

front,    *  frount,    *  firownt,    ^  firunt, 
*  finmte,  s.  &  a.     [Ft.  front  =  the  forehead, 
from  Lat.  frontem  (accus.  of  frons);  Port.  & 
Ital.  fronte ;  Sp.  /rente.  ] 
A.  As  substantive  .* 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally : 
(1)  The  forehead. 

"  His  face  loDg  and  Virod  also, 
S'lB/rouiU  large  yuough." 

Li/c  (if  Beket,  1,195 

*  (2)  The  face,  the  countenance. 

"  Maguua  hia  ample /ron(  sublime  upreara," 

Byron:  CoUege  Examination. 

(3)  The  front  or  side  of  anything  directed  or 
looking  forward ;  the  forepart. 

"  The  prince  approached  the  door, 
Possessed  the  porch,  and  on  the /ront  above 
He  fixed  the  fatal  bougb." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  ^ndd  vi,  3C5. 

(4)  The  foremost  or  most  advanced  part. 

"  A  band  of  strong  and  sinewv  bows 
Oat  of  the  army  picked ;  the  front  of  all  tic  field." 
I>rayton :  Poly-Olbion,  a.  22. 

(5)  The  van  of  an  army. 

"  'Twixt  host  and  host  but  narrow  space  was  left, 
A  dreadful  interval  I  and /ron(  to/ront 
Presented."  Milton ;  P.  L.,  vi  105, 

'(6)  A  position  directly  before  the  face  of  a 
person  or  the  foremost  part  of  a  thing. 

"  Placed  him  on  the  floor  of  the  court  in /r(»i(  of  his 
mother." — Dickens :  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxxiv. 
(7)  A  room  in  the  front  part  of  a  house. 

"Mr.  Boh  Sawyer  embellished  one  side  of  the  fire 
in  his  first-floor  front."— Dickens :  Pickwick  Papers, 
ch.  xxxii. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  An  appearance  ;  a  show  in  the  face, 
especially  of  boldness. 

"  Yet  the  inhabitants  showed  a  bold/ro-n( ;  and  tlieir 
courage  was  stimulated  by  their  preachers." — Macau^ 
lay :  Jlist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  (2)  Impudence  ;  shamelessness. 

(3)  A  set  of  false  hair  or  curls  worn  by 
ladies. 

(4)  A  dickey  for  a  shirt. 

(5)  The  foremost  part,  the  beginning. 
"  Philomel  ill  summeT's  front  doth  sing." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  102. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort. :  Two  half-bastions  and  a  curtain. 

2.  Mil. :  The  most  advanced  seat  of  opera- 
tions, 

B.  As  adj. :  Relating  to  or  situated  in  or  at 
the  front :  as,  a  front  rank,  a  front  seat. 

"She  had  placed  in  her  front  pari  our- window  a 
placard." — Dickens:  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxxiv. 

H  For  the  difference  between /ro?i(  and /ace, 
see  Face. 

^  To  come  to  the  front :  To  take  a  prominent 
position  or  rank. 

fi:ont-door,  s.  The  door  in  the  front  of 
a  house  ;  the  principal  entrance. 

front-view,  s.  The  appearance  presented 
by  any  object  when  seen  directly  from  the 
front,  as  opposed  to  a  side  or  back  view. 

front,  v.t  &  i.    [Front,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  oppose  or  meet  directly,  or  face  to 
face ;  to  encounter. 

",You  four  Bhti[\  front  them  in  the  narrow  lane." — 
Shakesp. :  l  Meiiry  IV.,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  stand  or  be  situated  opposite  or  in 
front  of  any  place  or  thing. 

"Stout  Stanley  fronts  their  right," 

Scott :  Marmion,  vi.  24, 

*  3.  To  defy. 

"  Front  him  to  his  face."— iS)iaft«jp. ;  2  Henry  VI.,  v,  1. 


*  i.  To  fortify  or  defend  in  front. 

"  Yonder  walls  that /rone  your  town." 

Skakesp. :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

*  5.  To  meet ;  to  appear  in  the  presence  of. 
6.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  front ;  to 

supply  a  front  to  :  as,  To  front  a  house  with 
marble. 
B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  stand  or  go  foremost. 

"  I  front  but  in  that  file 
Where  others  tell  stepswith  me." 

Sliakesp. :  Henry  Till.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  stand  or  be  situated  with  the  face  or 
front  towai'ds  any  object. 

"  Nor  doth  its  entrance /ron(  in  vain 
To  old  lona's  holy  fane." 

Scott ;  Lord  of  the  Islet,  iv.  10. 

front'-age,  s.     [Eng.  front ;  -age.'} 

1.  The  front  part  of  a  building  or  other 
structure. 

2.  The  extent  of  the  front  of  anything 

ftronf-ag-er  (ag  as  ig),  ^.    [Eng.  frontag(e); 

-er,] 

Law :  One  who  owns  the  opposite  side. 
(Jacob.) 

front'  -aJ,    *  flront  -  ale,    *  Aront  -  all, 
*  frount-el,  a.  &  s.     [Fr. ;  Ital.  frontale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Being  in  front ;  at  or  on  the 
front. 

"A  movement  upon  that  place,  whether  hy  frontal 
attack  or  threatening  a  flank,  Is  among  the  xJi'obabili- 
ties  of  the  ensuing  week." — Standard,  Sept.  2,  1882. 

2.  A  iiatomy : 

(1)  Human:  Relating  or  belonging  to,  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  front. 

(2)  Compar. :  Pertaining  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  third  cranial  segment,  corresponding 
to  the  vertical  part  of  tlie  frontal  bones  in 
man.    (Hnxley,  &c.)    (See  the  compounds.) 

B.  As  subst.  :  (Lat.  frontale,  from  frons 
(genit.  frontis)  =  the  forehead.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  frontlet ;  a  fillet  or  band  worn  on  the 
forehead. 

"  The  bout  and  the  barbet  with  frountel  shule  f eghe. " 
Political  Songs,  p.  15j. 

*  2.  A  curtain 
of  a  bed. 

II.  Techni- 
cally : 

1.  Arch,  :  A 
small  imitation 
of  a  roof  over 
a  small  door  or 
window. 

2.  Ecclesio- 
logy : 

(!)  Prop.  ;  A 
hanging  of  em- 
broidery cover-  FKOMTAIi. 

ing  the  front  of 

the  altar,  and  varied  in  colour,  according  to 

the  festival  ;  an  ant«pendium. 

"Item,  thre  pece  of  hingaris  for  the  cbapell,  of 
dammes  of  the  hew  of  the  orenge  and  pxirpure.  Item, 
ane  frontale  of  the  samyne  OAmnias  frenyeit  with 
silk.  '—Inventories  (1539),  p.  61. 

(2)  Less  Prop.  :  A  piece  of  metal  or  enamel 
work,  or  of  mosaic,  with  gilding  and  jewel- 
lery, or  of  wood  painted  or  carved  or  forming 
an  arcade  of  images,  and  serving  the  same  pur- 
pose as  (1).  There  is  a  fine  example  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  at  Westminster,  made  of  wood, 
painted,  gilt,  and  inlaid  with  coloured  glass. 

3.  Med. :  A  bandage  or  topical  applic-ation 
to  the  forehead. 

"  The  torpedo,  alive,  stupefies  at  a  distance ;  but 
after  death  produceth  no  such  efiect :  which  had  they 
retained,  they  might  have  supplied  opium,  and  served 
as  f rentals  in  phi-ensies."— 5rowme .'   Vulgar  Errours. 

4.  Mil. :  A  metal  face-guard  for  a  soldier. 

frontal-angle,  s. 

Anat. :  For  def.  see  extract. 

"  When  the  skull  rests  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  the 
angle  formed  by  the  anterior 'surface  of  the  frontal- 
bone  with  that  plane,  which  may,be  called  the  frontal- 
angle,  will  afford  at  least  as  correct  a  means  of  esti- 
mating the  degree  of  perfection  of  cranial  develop. 
mentas  what  is  commonly  called  the  facial-angle," — 
Humphreys  :  The  Human  Skeleton,  p.  245. 

Itontal-artery,  s. 

Anat.  :  One  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
ophthalmic  artery.  It  passes  from  the  orbit 
at  its  inner  angle,  and,  ascending  on  the  fore- 
head, supplies  the  muscles,  integuments,  and 
pericranium,  anastomosing  with  tlie  artery  of 
the  opposite  side. 


frontal-bone,  s. 

Anat. :  A  bone,  double  in  the  fetus,  single 
in  the  adult,  situate  at  the  base  of  the  crani  um, 
and  at  the  superior  part  of  the  face.  It  forms 
the  vault  of  the  orbit,  lodges  the  ethmoid 
bone  in  a  notch  in  its  middle  part,  and  is 
articulated  besides  with  the  sphenoid,  parietal, 
and  nasal  bones,  the  ossa  unguis,  superior 
maxillary,  and  malar  bones. 

frontal-emmence,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  part  forming  the  greatest  con- 
vexity of  the  forehead  on  eachside.  Itis  separ- 
ated by  a  slight  depression  from  below  from  the 
superciliary  ridge. 

firontal-hanimer,  s. 

Forg.  .*  A  forge-hammer  lifted  by  a  cam, 
acting  upon  a  tongue  immediately  in  front  of 
the  hammer-head. 

frontal-lobe,  s. 

Anat. :  That  portion  of  the  brain  which  is 
situated  in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando, 
and  above  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius. 

frontal-nerve,  s. 

Anat. :  The  largest  of  the  tliree  branches  of 
the  ophthalmic  nerve  (q.v.). 

frontal-Sinuses,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Two  deep  cavities  in  the  substance 
of  the  frontal  bone.  They  are  separated  by  a 
median  septum,  and  open  below  into  the  ante- 
rior cells  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  They  appear 
during  the  first  year,  and  go  on  increasing  in 
size  up  to  old  age. 

frontal-suture,  s. 

Anat. :  A  suture  between  the  two  portions 
of  the  frontal  bone.  It  occurs  in  children, 
and  even  in  some  adults  it  is  not  obliterated 
by  ossification. 

fron'-tate,  fron'-tat-ed,  u.  [Eng.,  &c. 
front;  -ate,  -ated.] 

Bot.  :  Increasing  in  breadth  ;  gi-owing 
broader. 

front'-box,  s.  [Eng.  front,  and  box  (q.v.).] 
A  box  in  a  theatre  from  which  there  is  a  direct 
view  on  to  the  stage, 

"  That  men  may  say,  when  we  the  frontbox  grace. 
Behold  the  first  in  virtue,  as  in  face." 

Pope :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  17. 

front'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  front ;  -ed.]  Formed  with 
or  drawn  up  in  a  front. 

"  Fart  curb  thetr  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 
With  rapid  wheels,  or/rtmterf  brigades  form." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  682. 

*  front'-er,  s.    [Eng.  front ;  -er.] 

EccZes,  .*  A  frontal  (q.v.). 

fron'-tier,  *  fron-ter,  *  froun-tor,  a.  &  o. 

[Fr.  frontUre,  from  Low  Lat.  fronterki,  fron- 
taria,  from  frons  (genit.  frontis)  =  a  forehead, 
an  exterior,  a  front ;  Ital.  frontiera  ;  Sp.  fron- 
tera ;    Port,  fronteira  =  a  frontier.  ] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  pai-t  of  a  country  which  fronts  or 
borders  upon  another  ;  the  border  or  the 
marches  or  extreme  limit  of  a  country. 

"  I  upon  vay  frontiers  here 
Keep  residence.  Milton :  P.  L. ,  ii.  998. 

*  2.  An  outwork  in  fortification. 

" Of  palisadoeB,  frontiers,  parapets." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  3. 

*  3.  The  forehead. 

"  Their  bolstered  hair,  which  staudeth  crested  round 
their/ron«ier«,  and  hangeth  over  their  faces."— Stubbes. 

*  4.  The  extreme  edge,  limit,  or  border ; 
the  most  remote  part. 

*  5.  The  border,  the  edge  of  anything. 

"Inthe/rountor  of  thehigh  stage." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  16. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  frontier 
or  border  of  a  country  ;  border. 

"And  BO  with  readie  minds  anil  active  bodies  they 
breake  through  the/ronfierbankea  over  against  them, 
whiles  the  enemies  were  amused  on  the  nree  that  our 
men  made." — P.  Holland:  Ammianns  MarceUinus, 
p.  IOC. 

TI  For  the  difference  between  frontier  and 
bordery  see  Border. 

*  fron'-tier,  *fron-tfre,  v.i.&(.  [Frontier, 

s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  stand  on  the  frontier ;  to  constitute  a 
frontier  or  border. 

2.  To  possess  territories  bordering  on  or 
forming  a  frontier  to  another. 


bSil,  b6^;  po^t,  jtf^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -slous,  -cious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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frontignac— frosting 


B.  Trans. :  To  place  on  the  frontier :  to 
surround,  to  hem  in. 

wit?  ™^S!?.^***^i*^  ^^°  H*"^«  *  border,  nor  frontired 
m™  5"®i?^^'  i^^y  should  such  priyiledges  bee  any 
SS  *^**"*'^"®^  •  [-^P^nser :  View  of  the  State  of  Irl 

frSn'-tignac,  fron' tiniac  (tignac,  tin- 

'  *w  ^^-f  *in-yg,c),  s.  [Fr.  FronUgnan.  (See 
cler.).J  A  kind  of  wine  made  at  Frontiguan  in 
B^rault,  France. 

flX)ftt'-ihg,  j)r.  2Mr.,  a.,ii,s.     [Front,  v.] 

A.&B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  m&s(.  ;  The  act  or  state  of  standing 
or  being  placed  facing  or  opposite  to  an  ob- 
jeqt ;  the  act  pf  placing  a  front  on :  as,  the 
Jr&nting  of  a  house  with  stone. 

front'-mg-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  fronting;  -ly.]  In 
such  a  manner  or  position  as  to  front  or  face 
some  particular  object ;  in  a  facing  position  ; 
opposingly, 

ft*6n' -tiniac  (ttniac  as  t£n-yac),  s.  [Fron- 

TIQNAC.J 

£rdn'-tis-pie9e,  *  £ron-tis-pice,  s.  [Fr. 
frontispice,  from  Low  Lat.  frontispidum  =  a 
front  view,  a  front;  frons  (genit. /ronfis)  =  a 
front,  and  speao=to8ee;  li&l.  frontispizio ; 
Sp.  frovMspicio.]  That  which  is  seen  in  or  at 
the  front ;  as— 

*  1.  The  front  of  a  house,  the  fagade. 

"  But  the  greatest  difficultie  in  this  kinde  of  worke, 
was  about  tne  verie/ro/iizfipiccaandmainelintle-tree," 
~P.  Uolland :  Plinie,  bk,  xxxvi.  ch.  xiv. 

2.  An  engraving,  drawing,  or  picture  front- 
ing the  title-page  of  or  at  the  beginning  of  a 
book. 

"  Thou'lt  bear  about  a  quire  of  wicked  pajier. 
Defiled  with  Banctlfied  rhlmea, 
And  idols  in  tho  frontispiece." 

Cartwright :  Ordiitary,  iii.  5. 

*  3.  The  fi'ont,  the  open  visible  space. 

"  The  evening  on  \,he  frontispiece  of  heaven 
His  jnaotle  spreads  with  many  colours  gay." 

Glover :  On  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

*  4.  The  first  view  or  sight. 

' '  'Tia  paradise  to  look 
r  On  th&fair/ro«it*piece  of  Nature's  book.* 

I  Dryden :  Britannia  Jtediviva,  107, 

-      5.  The  face.    (Slang.) 

%  The  corrupt  spelling,  frontispiece,  is  due 
to  an  erroneous  idea  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
word  was  the  English  piece. 

*  fironf -less,  a.  [Eng.  front ;  -less.]  Wanting 
shame  or  modesty  ;  full  of  effrontery,  shame- 
less 

"The  Athenian's  [Sodrates]  modest  irony  was  of 
another  taste,  and  better  suited  to  the  decorum  of 
conreraatiou,  than  the  Syrian's  [Lucianl  frontless  buf- 
foonery. ' — Surd :  On  the  manner  of  Writing  Dialogue. 
fPref.) 

'^ front'-less-l^,  adv.      [Eng.  frontless;    -ly.] 
■  In  a  shameless,   barefaced  manner  ;  without 
shame  or  modesty. 

itont'-let,  s.  [For  frontalet,  a.  dimin.  from 
frontal  (q.v.).] 

1,  A  frontal,  a  small  band  or  fillet  worn  on 
^  the  forehead.    (Scott :  Marmion,  vi.  3.) 

*  2.  A  face,  an  appearance. 

"  Of  ehorter  limb,  and  frontlet  more  ornate, 
Such  the  Slluriau."  Dyer  :  The  Fleece,  L 

ft-ftn-tO,  in  compos.  [Lat.  frons  (genit.  frontis).  ] 
Pertaining  to  the  forehead. 

fronto-parietal  suture,  s. 

Ariat. :  A  suture  which  connects  the  frontal 
and  the  parietal  bones.  It  is  called  also  the 
coronal  suture. 

&dn'-t6xl,  s.    [Fr.] 

Arch. :  The  decorated  entrance  to  a  building, 


FRONTON. 


consisting  of  a  cornice  supported  by  consoles 
and  surmounted  by  a  pediment. 


fronf-room,  s.  [Eng.  front,  and  room.]  A 
room  in  the  front  of  a  house. 

ftronf-ward,  adv.  [Eng.  front,  s.  ;  -ward.] 
Erectly,  upward. 

"  Men  define  a  man— 
The  creature  who  luokji  frontward  to  the  stars. " 

£.  D.  Browning :  Aurora  Leigh,  viL 

*  ft'Sp'-pish,  a.  [A  modification  of  frappish 
(q.v.).]     Peevish,  cross,  froward. 

"Why  dost  thou  loOkso/ro/j/Ji^ft  /  who  has  angered 
thee  thas? "—fypdierley  :  Country  IVife.ii.  1. 

"^  frore,  a.  &  adv.     [Froene.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Frosty,  frozen. 

"  His  beard,  all  white  as  spanglea  frore 
That  clothe  Plinlimmons  forests  hoar." 

Warton  :  The  Orave  of  King  Arthur. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Frostily,  sharply,  keenly. 

"  The  mrching  air 
Bums/rore,  and  cold  performs  the  effect  of  ftre." 
Miltmi  :  r.  L.,  ii.  595. 

*  fronie,  a.  [A.S.  froren,  pa.  par.  of fHosan=. 
to  freeze ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gevroren,  jja.  par. 
of  vriesen  =  to  freeze  ;  Ger.  gefroren,  pa.  par. 
of  frieren  —  to  freeze  (q.v.).]  Frozen,  con- 
gealed with  cold. 

"0,  my  heart-blood  ia  well-nigh /roMW  I  feel." 

Spenser:  SJiepheards  Calender ;  Feb. 

*  fror'-^,  *  frbar'-y,  a.  [Eng.  fror(e);  -y.] 
Frozen,  frosted,  rigid,  or  stiff  with  cold. 

"  Her  up  betwixt  his  rugged  hands  Le  reared. 
And  with  hisfrory  lipg  full  softly  kist." 

Spenser :  F.  Q,,  III,  viii.  35, 

Arosli,   *  £rosche,  *  firoske,  *  frosse,   s. 

[A.S.  frox;    0.   H.    Ger.  frosc,  frosch ;    Icel. 
froslcr ;  Dut.  vorsch.]    [Frog  (1),  s.]    A  frog. 

"  For  todea  and  frogkes  may  no  man  flyt." 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  62. 

T[  Obsolete  except  in  Northern  provincial 
dialects. 

frost,  *  forst.  *  forste,  s.    [A.S.  forst,  from 
frAosan  =  to  freeze ;   cogu.  with  Dut.  vorst ; 
Ger.  frost;  Icel.,  Dan.  &Sw./ros(.]  [Freeze,  v.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  freezing  or  becoming 
frozen  \  the  congelation  of  fluids  by  the  loss 
or  abstraction  of  heat. 

2.  That  state  of  the  atmosphere  which 
causes  fluids  to  freeze  ;  severe  cold,  or  frosty 
weather. 

"  The  third  day  comes  a,  frost,  a  killing  ^ort." 

Shakeip. :  Benry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

3.  Frozen  dew.     [Hoar-frost.] 

*  II.  Fig.  :  Coldness,  chilliness,  or  severity 
of  manner  or  feeling. 
IT  (1)  Black-frost :  [Black-frost]. 
(2)  Hoar-frost :  [Hoar-frost]. 


fi:ost-l>earer, 


[Cryophorus.] 


frost-bite,  s.  A  state  of  numbness  of  any 
part  of  the  body,  but  especially  of  the  ex- 
tremities, caused  by  exposure  to  extreme  cold. 

Arost-blite,  s. 

Bot. :  Chenopodium  album. 

frost-blue,  a.    A  coarse  variety  of  smalt. 

frost-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  small  fish,  Morrhua  pruinosa, 
common  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States 
just  after  frost  sets  in,  whence  the  English 
name.    It  is  called  also  the  Tom-cod.  (Storer.) 

frost-lamp,  s.  An  oil-lamp  placed  be- 
neath the  oil-tube  of  an  Argand  lamp  to  keep 
the  oil  in  a  flowing  condition  on  cold  nights. 
It  is  used  especially  in  lighthouses. 

frost-mist,  5.  A  mist  caused  in  frosty 
weather  through  the  freezing  of  the  vapour  in 
the  atmosphere. 

"  A  frost-mist,  rising  from  the  ocean,  covered  the 
eastern  horizon." — Scott:  Waverley,  eh.  xlvi. 

frost-smoke,  s. 

Meteor. :  A  smoke-like  appearance  occurring 
at  times  over  the  sea  in  the  Arctic  regions.  It 
is  Congealed  fog. 

"The  brig,  and  the  ice  round  her,  are  covered  by  a 
strange  black  obBCurity;  it  ia  the/ro«(-gmo4e  of  Arctic 
wiiiteT3."~Eane,  in  Webster. 

frost-weed,  frost-wort,  s. 

Bot.  :  HeliantJiemum  caTiadense,  a  rock  rose 
about  a  foot  high,  with  yellow  flowers,  grow- 
ing in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Late  in 
the  autumn  ice  crystals  rise  from  the  cracked 
bark  of  the  root,  whence  it  is  named.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  an  aromatic  tonic. 


froat»  v.t.  &^.    [Frost,  5.] 
A*  Transitive : 
I,  Literally : 

1.  To  injure  by  frost ;  as,  Growing  vegeta- 
bles are /ros(ed. 

2.  To  cover  with  hoar-frost. 

"  Hoary  Thamea,  vflth.  frosted  oziera  crown^;^ 
Was  three  long  moons  In  icy  fetters  bound. 

Oay :  Trivia,  11  359. 

3.  To  rough  up  the  nails  in  a  horse's  shoe  to 
enable  him  to  gain  a  firm  foothold  on  frozen 
gi'ound. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  cover  with  any  substance  resembling, 
frost :  as,  A  cake  is  frosted  with  powdered 
sugar. 

2.  To  make  hoary  or  white  ;  to  whiten. 
"And  helpless  A^e  with  hoary, /roaicd  head." 

Pamell :  Qift  of  Poetry. 

*  B.  hiirans. :  To  become  frostbitten. 
*  frosf-bite,  v.t.     [Eng.  frost,  and  bite.] 

1.  To  nip  up  or  afl'ect  with  frost ;  to  make 
frostbitten. 

2.  To  expose  to  a  frosty  atmosphere. 

"  My  wife  up  and  with  Mrs.  Fen  in  the  fields  to 
frostbite  themselves." — Pepys :  Diary. 

frost'-bit-ten,  i*.       [Eng!  frost,    and  bitten 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  AfTected  with  or  numbed  by  frost ; 
nipped  or  withered  by  the  frost. 

*  2,  Fig. :  Nipped,  as  plants  by  the  frost. 

frost'-bo^nd,  a.      [Eng.  frost,   and  bound.] 
Bound  or  contined  by  frost. 
"  So  stood  the  brittle  |)rodigy  ;  though  smooth 
And  slippery  the  materials,  yet,  frostbound. 
Firm  ;ui  a  rock."  Cowper :  Task,  v.  155. 

frost'-ed,  u.     [Eng.  ^os(;  -ed.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Covered  with  frost  or  any  substance  re- 
sembling frost. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  the  dead  or  lustreless 
appearance  of  gold,  silver,  or  glass,  when 
polishing  the  surface  is  omitted.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  resemble  the  hoax'-frost,  and  hence 
the  name.  Frosted  work  is  introduced  as  a 
foil  or  contrast  to  burnish  work,  in  which  the 
metal  receives  the  full  lustre  by  an  agate 
or  flint  burnisher.  Electro-plated  work  is  in 
the  frosted  condition  as  it  comes  from  the 
bath,  and  may  be  burnished  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  frosted  appearance  on  glass  is  given 
by  grinding,  or  by  the  Sand-blast  (q.v.),  mak- 
ing ground-glass,  which  diffuses  the  rays,  and 
does  not  transmit  a  direct  ray  or  clear  image. 

"  The  rich  brocaded  silk  unfold, 
Where  rising  flowers  grow  stiff  with /roamed  gold.'" 
Gay  :  7'rivia. 

II.  Bot. :  Having  the  appearance  of  hoar- 
frost ;  as  the  leaves  of  Rosa  pruino.'M.  It  is 
nearly  the  same  as  "dewy,"  except  that  the 
glittering  pai-ticles  are  opaque. 

frosted-glass,  s. 

Glass-man. :  A  form  of  glass  formerly  made 
by  the  Venetians,  and  recently  revived.  It 
has  irregularly  varied  marble-like  projecting 
dislocations  in  the  intervening  fissures.  Sud- 
denly plunging  hot  glass  into  cold  water  pro- 
duces crystalline  convex  fractures,  with  a 
polished  exterior,  like  Derbyshire  spar ;  bul 
the  concave  intervening  figures  are  caused, 
first  by  chilling,  and  then  reheating  at  tht 
furnace,  and  simultaneously  expanding  thv 
reheated  ball  of  glass  by  blowing,  thus  separa- 
ting the  crystals  from  each  other,  and  leaving- 
open  figures  between,  which  is  done  prepara- 
tory to  forming  vases  or  ornaments.  Although 
it  appears  covered  with  fractures,  it  is  per- 
fectly sonorous. 

frosted-work,  s. 

Arch.  :  Ornamental  work,  resembling  in  ap- 
pearance hoar-frost  on  plants. 

frosf -i-1^,  adv.     [Eng.  frost ;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  With  frost ;  with  excessive  cold. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  With  coldness,  coolness,  or  fri- 
gidity ;  coldly. 

"  Courtling,  I  rather  thou  shouldst  utterly 
Dispraise  my  work,  than  praise  it  fj-otttly." 

Ben  Jonson :  Consorums  Courtling. 

frOSf-i-neSS,  s.     [Eng.  frosty;  -ness.}     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  frosty ;  freezing  cold. 

frost'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  frost ;  -ing.] 

Cook. :  A  composition  of  powdered  loaf- 
sugar  mixed  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  used  to 
frost  cakes. 


fate    fat    fare,  amidst,  wbat,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  S^rriau;  ee.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a,   qu^kw. 
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*  firost'-less,  a.  [Bhg.  frost;  -less.']  Free  from 
frost. 

firost'-nail,s.    [Eng.^osf.audrmi.]    A  rough- 
ing uail ;  driven  into  a  horse's  shoe  to  enable 
^him  to  gain  a  firm  foothold  on  frozen  ground. 
"  The  olawa  are  strait  only  to  take  hold,  for  better 
pTogreasion :  as  a  horse  that  is  shod  with  frostnaits-" — 
"'Qrew:  Cotmoloffia  Sacra.  '<',. 

flrost-nalled,  a.  [Eng.  frost,  and  nailed.'^ 
Having  the  nails  roughed. 

Drost'-nippedt  a.  [Eng,  frost,  and  nipped.^ 
Nipped  up  or  blighted  by  the  frost;  frost- 
bitten. 

firost-work,  5.  [Eng. /rost,  and  work.]  The 
beautiful  patterns  or  figures  formed  by  the 
[deposition  of  hoar-frost  on  windows,  plants, 
&c. 

"  Iji)£.6  frost'VKtrk  ia  the  luoming  ray, 
Thefaucied  fabric  melts  away," 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  (Introd.) 

ft-osf-^,  *fi:oost-y,  *fi:ost-ie,  a.    [Eng. 
frost;  -y.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  freezing  ; 
excessively  cold ;  attended  with  frost ;  as, 
frosty  weather,  a  frosty  night. 

"Or  finally  for  the  great  store  of  waters  eogendred 
in  that  froseie  and  cold  climate,  that  the  bankes  are 
not  able  to  bolde  tbem." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,,  iil  27. 

2.  Affected  or  injured  by  frost ;  under  the 
influence  of  frost ;  frozen  ;  as,  The  groiitid  is 


*n.  Figuratively: 

1.  Cold ;  cool  or  frigid  in  disposition  or 
temper ;  without  heat  or  ardour. 

"  Youth  Is  fiery,  age  is  frosty." 

Longfellow :  Song  of  Biawatha,  iv. 

2.  Hoary ;  white ;  as  though  covered  with 
hoar-froat. 

"  Where  is  loyalty  ? 
If  it  be  banished  from  the  frosty  head, 
Where  shall  it  find  a  harbour  in  tlie  earth?' 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  v.  1. 

♦firote,  *froote,  *frot-en,  v.t.  [O.  Fr. 
froter;  Fi.frotter;  Sp.frotar;  Ital.  frettare  = 
to  rub.] 

1.  To  rub. 

"  Who  rnbbith  now,  who^Vo(eeft  now  hislippes?" 
„     „       ,      ,  Chaucer ;  C.  T.,  3,745. 

2.  To  stroke. 

"Herhedes  thay  fawne  endnote."      Oawaine,  1,919, 

*  ftot'-er-er,  s.  [Eng.frote;  -erer.i  One  who 
rubs  another. 

"  I  am  his  froterer  or  rubber  ia  a  hot  house."— Jfar- 
ston  :  What  You  WUl. 

fk-Oth,  *ft:othe,  s.  [Icel.  frodka,  fraudh: 
cogn.  with  I>aji.  fraade  ;  Bw.fradga.] 

I.  Lit. :  Foam,  spume ;  the  bubbles  caused 
in  liquors  by  agitation  or  fermentation. 

"  When  wind  expireth  from  under  the  aea,  as  it 
caoseth  some  light  motions  of  bubbles,  and  white 
circles  ot froth."— Bacon  :  jfatural  Sittory. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  An  empty,  senseless,  or  unsubstantial 
display  of  eloquence  .  or  wit ;  mere  words 
without  sense  or  substance  ;  empty  talk. 

"  If  the  mind  be  full  and  embittered,  it  will  assuredly 
have  lits  vent,  and,  like  unsettled  liquors,  work  orer 
ln.to^o(A  and  foulness." — South,  voL  viii.,  ser.  9. 

2.  Anything  vain  or  empty;  light,  unsub- 
stantial matter. 

"  I>runke  with  frothes  of  pleasure.' 

Stirling:  Chorus  to  the  Tragedy  of  Darim. 


froth-worm, 

(q.v.). 


The  same  as  Frog-worm 


frotb,  ^frothe,  v.t.  &.  i.    [Fbotu,  5.] 

A*  Transitive: 
J,  Literally: 

1.  To  cause  to  foam ;  to  cause  froth  to  ap- 
pear on  the  sur&ce. 

"  Fill  me  a  thousand  pots,  and  jroth  'em,  froth  'em." 
Beaum.  *  fiet. :  Pilgrim,  iii.  6. 

2.  To  cover  with  froth ;  as,  A  horse  froths 
his  bit. 

*  II.  Fig. :  To  emit  or  utter  as  froth ;  to 
give  vent  to  anything  unsubstantial,  vain,  or 
empty. 

*'  He  frets  within,  froth*  treason  at  his  month." 

Dryden:  Don  Sebattian,  i.  L 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  foam ;  to  give  out  froth  or  foam  ; 
to  become  covered  with  froth. 

"And  the  billows ^o(Aed  like  yeast" 

Longfellow .'  Wreck  of  the  ffetperut. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  talk  emptily ;  to  give  vent  to 
empty  words. 

"  Excess  muddies  the  best  wit,  and  makes  it  flutter 
and  froth  high.'— Grew.    iJohnaon.) 


*froth'-i-ly,  adv.    ['En^.  frothy ;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  frothing  manner ;  with  froth 
or  foam ;  foamingly. 

2.  Fig.  :  In  a  frothy,  trifling,  empty,  or  un- 
substantial manner ;  emptily,  vainly. 

&Oth'-i-nesS,  ».    {^n^.  frothy;  -wess.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  frothy. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Emptiness,  unreality,  \msubstan- 
tiality. 

' '  Should  I  testify  to  such'a  one's  face  of  the  prof  ane- 
uess  BJiA.  frothiTie»3  of  his  discourse,  I  should  disoblige 
him  for  ever.  I  dare  not  do  It  Dare  not  do  it !  "— 
South :  SeTTHong,  toL  viii.,  ser.  9. 

* froth'-less,  a.  [Eng.  froth;  -less.]  Free 
from  or  without  froth. 

£roth'-spit/5.  [Eng.  froth  and  spit.]  The 
same  as  Cuckoo-spit  (q.v,). 

froth-stick,  froath'-stick,  s.  [Eng,/ro(A, 
and  stick.]  A  stick  for  whipping  up  milk,  or 
making  up  a  syllabub. 

"  My  balm  has  tocher  of  her  awn, — 
A  shode-shool  of  a  holiu  club, 
A-froathstick,  a  can,  a  creel,  a  knock." 
thuntry  Wedding,  in  Watson's  Coll.,  iii.  i7.- 

froth'-y,  *  froath-y,  «.    [Eng.  froth ;  -y.] 
I.  Literally  ; 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  froth ;  consisting  of 
froth. 

"Behold  n,  frothy  substance  rise  : 
Be  cautious,  or  your  bottle  flies."        Swift. 

2.  Full  of  or  covered  with  froth  or  foam. 
"  He  neighs,  he  snorts,  he  bears  his  head  on  high  ; 

Before  nis  ample  chest  the  frothy  waters  fly.'*^ 

Dryden:  Virgil ;  .^neid id.  JM. 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1,  Soft ;  not  solid  or  firm. 

"  Their  bodies  are  so  solid  and  hard  as  you  need  not 
fear  that  bathing  should  make  them  frothy." — Bacon  : 
Natural  History. 

2.  Vain,  empty,  unsubstantial,  trifling. 

"  If  we  suruey  the  stile,  or  sublect  matter  of  all  our 
popular  euterludes  we  shall  discover  them  to  bee 
eitner  scurrilous,  &c.,  or  at  the  best  but  frothy,  value, 
and  friuolouB."— Pj-ynna;  S  SistriO'Mattiz,  L, 

frothy-poppy,  s. 

Bot. :  Silene  inflata.  It  is  not  a  genuine 
poppy,  nor  at  all  akin  to  one.  Called  Frothy 
from  the  idea  that  the  froth  of  the  cuckoo- 
spit  froghopper  is  more  frequently  seen  upon 
it  than  upou  most  other  plants.  {Britten  & 
EollaTuX.) 

frough,  u.    [Fkeuch.] 

*  froiln9e,  *  frounse,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  froncer; 
Dut.  fronssen ;  Sp.  frundr ;  Fort,  fransio.] 
[Flounce.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  form  into  wrinkles  ;  to  wrinkle  up. 

"  Haue  her  min  bonde,  I  shall  thee  wedde : 
And  thus  Ms  trouth  he  leyth  to  wedde. 
With  that  shefrownceth  vp  the  browe." 

Bower:  C.  A,,L 

2.  To  curl,  to  frizzle  or  crisp  the  hair  about 
the  face. 

"To  frounce  and  curie  the  haire,  to  become  effem- 
inate in  speech  and  body,  is  the  very  patterne  of  our 
youth."— iVynno ;  1  Siatrio-Mastix,  v.  7. 

3.  To  adorn  or  set  off  with  fioimces,  fringes, 
plaits,  &c.r 

"  Not  tricked  Buiii  frounced  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attick  boy  to  hunt." 

MUton  :  It  Fenaeroso,  128, 

B*  Intrans. :  To  form  wrinkles  on  the  brow : 
hence,  to  frown,  to  show  displeasure, 

"  On  the  other  side,  the  Commons  frounced  and 
stormed  in  these  and  such  Like  tearmea," — P.  Bollan4  : 
Liviut,  p.  621. 

*  tr^bxk^e,  *  fronco,  s.    [Pkounce,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  wrinkle,  a  plait,  a  fold,  a 
floimce. 

"  These  words  said  she,  and  with  the  lappe  of  her 
garment  yplited  iu  a  frounce,  she  dried  mine  eyen 
that  weren  f  ul  of  the  wawea  of  my  wepinga." — Chaucer : 
Boecius,  bk.  i. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Hawk. :  A  disease  in  hawks,  in  which  a 
dirty  white  foam  gathers  about  the  mouth  and 
palate. 

"  The  hawke  had  no  lyst 
To  come  to  his  fyst, 

*  She  loked  as  she  had  the^once." 

SkeUon  :  Ware  the  ffawke. 

2.  Farr. :  A  disease  in  horses,  in  which  a 
mass  of  pimples  appears  on  the  palate  ;  the 
pimples  tiiemselves. 

**  fr^i^9e -less,  u.  [Eng.  frounce; -less.]  Free 
from  wrinkles. 

_     .  "I  dare  well  saine 

Her  lorhedde /rounceZea  all  plaine." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  I 


*  fr6un9'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  /rou7ic(e);  'ing.l 
Frounces,  plaits,  flounces. 

"  With  dressing,  braiding, ^ottnctnj/,  flowering, 
All  your  jewels  on  me  pouring." 

Drayton  :  Mttsei  Mytium,  Nymph.  2. 

fro^'-zy,  fr^rt-'-gy.  a.  [Etym.  doubtful, 
perhaps  from /row  (1).] 

1.  Musty,  rank,  fetid. 

"  The  place  is  rendered  close  by  the  steam  ml  moist 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and /rowsy  petitions."— ZJicfcCTw; 
Jficholas  Jflckleby,  ch.  xvl 

2.  Dirty,  slovenly. 

"  Karefrouzy  housewives  clean  their  loa<led  reins." 
Pitt:  ImiiiUion of  Spenter. 

3.  Dim,  cloudy,  not  clean. 

"Afrouzy  dirty-coloured  red 
Sits  on  her  cloudy  wrinkled  face."      Swift. 

*  fr6\tr  (1),  s.  [Dut.  VTOW ;  Ger.  frau  —  a 
woman,  a  wife.]  A  dirty,  slovenly  woman ;  a 
slattern. 

"  A  boor  hugging  a  frightful  frow  is  a  frequent  inci- 
dent even  iu  the  works  of  Teniers."— H^aijjojfl."  Anec* 
dotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

frow  (2),  froe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps 
connected  with /row,  a.  (q.v.).] 

Coopering :  A  cleaving  tool  for  riving  staves, 
shingles,  or  clapboards  from  the  balk,  billet, 
or  juggle.  It  has  a  sharp  edge,  wedge-shaped 
blade,  and  a  handle  set  in  the  plane  of  the 
blade,  but  at  right  angles  to  its  length.  It  is 
driven  by  a  mallet. 

*  fr^T^,  a.  [Fkouqh.  ]  Brittle  ;  easily  brokea 
or  cleft. 

"  That  [timber]  which  grows  In  gravel  is  subject  to 
he  frow  (as  they  term  it)  and  brittle."— ^ei^n  .■  Sylva, 

fro'-ward,   *  fra-ward,   a.  &  adv.     [The 
Northern  form  of  fromward  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1,  Not  willing  to  yield  or  comply  with  what 
is  asked  or  required  ;  perverse  ;  peevish  ;  re- 
fractory ;  ungovernable  ;  difficult  to  manage  ; 
morose. 

"  Russell  had  always  been  froward,  arrogant,  and 
mutinous." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  tIt. 

2,  Unpropitious,  adverse. 

"  To  th'  importunity 
Of  froward  fortune  shall  be  forced  to  yeeld." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  81. 
*  B.  As  adv. :  Away  from, 
"  At  euen  cam  a  fugelfllght  froward  Arable  to  hem 
rigt."  Genesis  &  Exodus,  3,821. 

fro'-ward-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  froward ;  -ly.]  In 
a  froward,  perverse,  morose,  or  petulant 
manner. 

"  I  hid  me  and  was  wroth,  and  he  went  frowardly 
in  the  way  of  his  heart"— /saioA  Ivii,  17, 

fro'-ward-ness,  «.    [Eng.  froward ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  froward ; 
perverseness,  moroseness,  perversity. 

2,  A  pei-verse,  disobedient,  or  obstinate  act. 

"  Sow  many  frowardnesses  of  ours  does  he  smother? 
how  many  indignities  does  he  pass  by?  how  many 
affironts  does  be  put  up  at  our  hiiiid8?"— Amfft - 
Sermons,  voL  ii.,  ser,  2, 

frow'-er,  s.  [Eng.  frow  (2) ;  -er.]  The  same 
as  Frow  (2),  s.  (q.v.). 

"  Afrower  of  iron  for  cleaving  of  lath. 
With  roll  for  a  sawpit,  good  nusbandry  hath." 

TusBer  :  Busbandrie,  ch.  xvil,*  st,  B, 

*  fr6^-oy,  a.    [Fbowy  (2),  a.] 

*fr6^-ing,  a.  [Etym.  doubtfuL]  Appa- 
rently, damp  or  foggy. 

"  Gather  not  rosea  in  a  wet  and^owinfl'  houra" 

Suckling :  Aglawra,  1,688. 

*fr6V-ish,a.  [Eng.>ow,Xl)s.;-isA.]  Musty. 
damp,  rank,  fetid. 

"  He  that  Is  rank  Qifrovtith  in  savour.  Sircosuei"— 
Withal,  p.  296. 

tr^^m,  ^froone,  ^frowne,  *frown-yn, 

v,i.  &  (,      [0.  Ft,  *frognerj   *frongner,  pre- 
served in    Fr.  se  rejrogner  —  to  frown ;    of, 
Ital.  infrigno  ~  wrinkled,  frowning  ;  8w.  dial. 
fyna  =  to  make  a  wry  face ;  Norw.  froyna.} 
A*  Intransitive  .* 

1.  To  express  displeasure,  annoyance,  or 
sternness  by  the  contraction  of  the  brows  ;  to 
assume  a  stern  guise  or  surly  look  ;  to  scowl. 

"  Prowning,  as  if  iu  his  nncouBclous  arm 
He  held  the  thunder."       Cowper  :  Task,  i  381.  ~ 

2.  To  present  an  unfavourable  appearance  * 
to  look  with  disfavour  or  threateningly ;  to 
lower. 

"  The  trembling  sun  now  plays  o'er  ocean  blue, 
And  now  rude  mountams/roim  amid  the  skies  " 
Thornton  :  Castle  of  Indolmce,  i.  W 

B.  Trans. :  To  repress,  repel,  or  rebuke 
with  a  frown  or  a  look  of  displeasure. 


boil,  \>6p;  po^t,  j<5^1;  cat,  celU  chorus,  chin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.     ph  =  f. 
-cian.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shiis.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel  del. 
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tr^^im,  s.    [Frown,  v.] 

1.  A  look  of  displeasure,  severity,  or  stern- 
ness expressed  by  a  contraction  of  the  brows. 

"  Yet  Barbesieux  was  still  at  the  War-office  ;  aud  it 
■was  not  pretended  that  he  had  been  puiiiehed  even  by 
a  word  or  afrown."—Macaulay :  I/ist  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  Any  expression  or  manifestation  of  dis- 
pleasure. 

"Patiently  endure  that /rowm  of  (ortune,  and  by 
Bomc  notable  exploit  win  again  her  favour."— JTnoflc*  .■ 
Bistorie  ((f  the  Turks. 

fr6^m'-er,  s.  [Eng.  frown;  -er.]  One  who 
frowns  or  scowls ;  one  who  shows  displeasure 
in  his  looks. 

"  That  Phariaaic /rowner  at  the  boy." 

Byrom  '  Christ  among  the  Doctors. 

*  frfJifcTl'-fal,  a.  {Rng.  frown  ;ful{l).']  Frown- 
ing ;  expressive  of  displeasure,  sternness,  or 
severity. 

"  Far  other  puriiose  they  supply  ; 
The  murderer's  burning  cheek  to  bide. 
And  on  hiafroumful  temples  die." 

Langhome :  Laurel  &  Reed. 

ittf^n'-ing,  pr.  ^ar.,  a.^  ks.    [Frown,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C,  As  siibst. :  The  expression  of  displeasure, 

severity,  or  sternness  by  a  frown  ;  a  frown. 

f!r<5^ai'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  frowning;  -ly.] 
In  a  frowning  manner;  with  a  frown;  stenily; 
with  a  look  of  displeasure. 

"  What,  looked  Ive  frowningty  f 

Shiikesp. :  IfanUet,  i.  2. 

*  frS^n'-p,  a.  [Eng.  frown;  -y.]  Given  to 
frowning ;  stern,  severe. 

"Kex  frowny  mother's  ragged  shoulder,"— Stj-  F. 
Palgrave.    {Ogiltne. ) 

*tr^^-f(l),  *frow-ie,a.  [Eng./r(mj(l),  s. ; 
-y.]    Musty,  frowsy. 

"  Or  like  not  of  the/rowy  teds. 
Or  with  the  weeds  be  glutted." 

Spenser  :  Shepheards  Calender ;  July. 

*ft'(Jw'-3^  (2),  *fr<S^-ey,  a.  {Frmv,  a.  ;  -y.] 
Applied  to  wood  which  works  evenly  and 
without  splitting  or  tearing. 

frd^st'-y,  a.    [Fbowst.]    Frowsy,  musty. 

_  "When  it  is  not  only  humble,  but  frowsty,   and 
when  it  is  pervaded  by  an  atmosphere  of  thunderous 


firtf^-zy",  w.    [Frouzy.] 

frdz'-en,  *  froze,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Freeze,  u] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  ^s adjective: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Congealed  with  cold. 

"  Like  reeds  beside  &  frozen  brook." 

Scott :  Lay  (^  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  26. 

*  2.  Subject  to  frost  or  excessive  cold  ;  ex- 
cessively cold  ;  frosty  :  as,  ^frozen  climate. 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Chill,  cold,  or  frigid  in  affection  or  dispo- 
sition ;  wanting  in  warmth  of  feeling. 

"Be  not  ever  frozen,  coy."  Careut. 

2.  Wanting  in  natural  heat  or  vigour  ;  cold, 
unfeeling. 

"  Even  here,  where /r»M!en  chastity  retires. 
Love  finds  an  alta^  for  forbidden  fires," 

Pope:  Elinsa  to  Abelard,  181.  ^ 

frozen  ocean,  s. 

Geog. :  The  North  and  South  Polar  Seas. 

*fi:dz'-en-ness,  s.    [Eng.  frozen;  -ness.']    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  frozen, 

"  Return   to  that  frozenness  which  is   hardly  dis- 
8olved."— ZTp.  Gardiner. 

F,  R.  S,    A  contraction  for  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

*ftrub'-ish,    *  fl*ub'-l>isli,   v.t.     [Furbish.] 
To  furbish  ;  to  rub  up. 

"jl'll  make  you  young  again,  believe  that,  lady, 
I  will  80  frubish  yon." 

Beaum.  ±  FLet. :  Custom  of  the  Country,  iii.  1, 

*  friict,  v.i.     [O.   Fr.  fruict ;  Lat.  fnictus  = 
fruit  (q.v.),]    To  bear  fruit. 

"  How  suld  a  penny /n«;(  contrair  nature  ?  " 

Colkelbie  Sow,  i66. 

*fruct,  s.    [Fruct,  v.'\    Increase,  fruit. 

■■  He  wald  preve  the  thrid  tjenny,  quhyle  bid 
Quhilk  for  the  tyme  no  fruct  nor  proffeit  did." 
Cockelbie  Sow,  763. 

fruct'- ed,    w.     [Lat.  /rwcfOts)  =:  fruit ;    Eng. 
»uff.  -ed] 

Her.  :  Bearing  fruit ;  applied  to  a  tree  or 
plant  so  reprebented  on  an  escutcheon. 


fHic-t£s'-^n9e,  s.  [Lat.  fruct(us)  =  fruit ; 
Eng.  sufF.  -escence.] 

Bot.  :  The  time  when  the  fruit  of  a  plant  is 
ripe  ;  the  fruiting  season. 

fruc-tic'-n-lose,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Low  Latin 
fructiculosus.]  Producing  a  heavy  crop  of 
fruit ;  loaded  with  fruit. 

Fruc'-ti-dor,  s.    [Fr.  =  fruit-giver.] 

Calendar :  As  freely  translatedjbyan  English 
wit,  Poppy.  The  name  given  in  Oct.,  3798,  by 
the  French  Convention  to  the  twelfth  month 
of  the  republican  year.  It  commenced  on  Aug. 
18,  aud  ended  on  Sept.  16,  and  was  the  third 
summer  month. 

*  fruc-tif-er-oiis,  «.  [Lat.  frvctifer,  from 
fructus  =  fruit,  and /ero  =  to  bear,  to  produce  ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ons.]  Bearing  or  producing 
fruit. 

"Some  exxKriments  may  be  fitly  enough  called  luci- 
leroua.  and  otihenfructiferou8."~Boyle :  Works,  iii.  423. 

friic-tif-i-ca'-tion.    s.      [Lat.  fructifkatio, 
fructificatus,   pa.    par.  of  fructijico  =  to  bear 
fruit ;  Fr.  fructification.]    [Fructify.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  bearing  fruit ;  fecun- 
dity ;  fertility. 

"That  the  Bap  doth  powerfully  rise  in  the  spring,  to 
put  the  plant  in  a  capacity  of  friictification,  he  that 
hath  beheld  how  many  gallons  of  water  may  be  drawn 
from  a  birch-tree  hath  slender  reason  to  doubt." — 
Broumc  :  Vulgar  Errours, 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  fertilizing  or  ren- 
dering productive  ;  fertilization. 

"As  may  be  discovered  from  .  .  .  the  prevalent 
fructification  of  plants  thereby."  —  firoiOTie  .■  Vulgar 
Errours,  bk.  iii,,  en.  xxL 

II.  Bot. :  The  fruit  and  its  parts.  Often 
used  of  crj'ptogamous  plants,  but  also  of  those 
which  are"  phanerogamous,  when  its  meaning 
is  so  extended  as  to  embrace  the  parts  of  the 
flower  as  well  as  of  the  fruit. 

fruc'-ti-f  ied,  pa.  var.  or  a.    [Fructify.] 

fruc'-tl-lly,    *fruc-ti-fie,  v.  t.  &  i.     [Fr. 

fructifler,  from  Lat.  fructijico,  from  fructus  = 
fruit,  and  facio  =  to  make ;  Sip.fnictificar;  Ital. 
fructificare.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  make  fruitful  or  productive  ; 
to  fertilize  ;  to  cause  to  bear  fruit. 

"  The  legal  levies  the  sovereign  raises  are  as  vaiwurs 
which  the  sua  exhales,  which  fall  down  in  sweet 
showers  to /ructOV  the  earth."— fl^oweM:  Vocal  Forest. 

B.  Lntrans. :  To  become  or  be  fruitful  or 
productive ;  to  bear  fruit. 

"  Those  parts  that  Co  fructify  in  us." 

Shakesp. ."  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv,  2. 

friic-tip'-a-ro&S,  a.  [Lat.  frmtius)  =  fruit, 
i  connective,  and  Lat.  pario  =  to  produce.] 

Bot. :  Producing  as  a  monstrosity  several 
fruits  metamorphosed  from  one. 

fruct'-ist,  5.  [Lat.  frucUus)  =  fruit,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ist.]  One  who  classifies  plants  by  their 
fruit,    {Rees :  Cyclop.) 

friict'-dse,  s.  [Lat.  fruct(us)  =  fruit ;  -ose 
(C/tem.).] 

Chetn. :  Sugar  of  fruit,  an  uncrystallizable 
sugar,  identical  in  composition  and  optical 
rotatory  power  with  the  mixture  of  levo-glu- 
cose  and  dextro-glucose  obtained  from  cane- 
sugar  by  the  action  of  acids. 

^  friic'-tu-a-ry,  s.  [Lat.  fructuxirius,  from 
fructus  =  fruit.]  One  who  enjoys  the  produce, 
fruit,  or  profits  of  any  thing. 

"  In  sum,  at  last  we  ought  to  determine  that  kings 
are  not  proprietors,  nor  fructuaries,  but  onely  ad- 
ministratom^" — Prynne  :  Treachery  &  IHsloyalty.  pt. 
iv.,  p.  170. 

*  fruc-tu-a'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  fruct(us)  =  fruit ; 

Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ation.]    Produce,  fruit. 

"  The  first /rucfuo(£on  of  an  advancing  society."- 
Poumal  (1782),  p.  80. 

*  fruo'-tu-oiis,  a.  [Fr.  fructiieux,  from  Lat, 
fructuQsus,  from  fructus  ~  fruit ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
frtictuoso;  ItaX.  fruitiwso.]  Fruitful,  fertile, 
fertilizing. 

"  So  much  does  fructuous  moisture  o'erabouud." 

Philips  :  Cider,  \. 

*  friic'-tu-ous-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  fmctuous ;  -ly.] 

In  a  fruitful,  fertile,  or  fertilizing  manner. 

*  fruc'-tu-ous-ness»  s.  [Eng.  fructnous  ; 
-mss.]  'J'he  quality  or  state  of  being  fruitful, 
fertile,  or  productive  ;  fruitfulness,  fertility. 

*fruc'-ture,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  fi-om  Lat.  fructus, 
pa.  par.  nf  fruor  =  to  en.ioy.]  Use,  enjoy- 
ment, fruition. 


fiHie'-Some,  a.  [Eng.  frow  (1),  a.,  and  som£.} 
Coarae-lookiug,  frowzy. 

"  I  never  was  amang  traitors  that  I  was  certain  of 
till  this  day.  Let  them 'take  that  I  bloody /ruesonK 
htiaBts."—B7-ownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  loa, 

fru'-^al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  frugalis,  from  frux 
(genit'  frugis)  =  fruit;  Sp.  frugal;  Ital. 
iragale.1 

1.  Thrifty,  sparing  ;  not  profuse  or  lavish  ; 
economical  in  the  use  or  expenditure  of  money, 
goods,  provisions,  &c. 

"  Frugal,  affectionate,  sober,  and  withal 
Keenly  industrious  " 

Wordsworth  :  Fxcursio^n,  bk.  i, 

2.  Characterized  by  frugality  or  economy ; 
not  wasteful. 

"  Yet,  labouring  well  his  little  spot  of  ground. 
Some  scattering  pot-herbs  here  and  there  he  found ; 
Which,  cultivated  with  his  daily  care. 
And  bruised  with  vervain,  were  hla  frugal  fare." 
Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgiciv.lH. 

*  3.  Sparing ;  not  lavish.     Followed  by  of. 
"  If  through  mists  he  shoots  his  sullen  beama. 

Frugal  o/ light,  in  loose  aud  straggling  streams, 

Suspect  a  drizzling  day. 

Dryden  :  YirgU  ;  Qeorgic  i.  562, 

frU-gSl'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  frugality,  from  Lat. 
frugalitas,  from  frugalis ;  Sp.  fnigalidad  ;  Ital. 
frugalitd.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  1534,  speaks 
of  the  word  as  not  then  in  general  use.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  frugal;  economy, 
thrift ;  a  judicious  and  careful  management 
of  anything  valuable,  so  as  to  avoid  all  un- 
necessary or  wasteful  expenditure  or  use  ; 
good  husbandry  or  housewifery. 

"  Frugality  Ihas  ever  been  esteemed  a  virtue  as  well 
among  Pagans  as  Christians."— ffo^damirA;  The  Bee. 

*  2.  A  frugal  or  sparing  use  of  anything. 
(Followed  by  of.) 

"  In  th\a  frugality  of  your  praises,  some  things  1  can- 
not omit."— -Or^dcn.'  Fables.    (DedicJ 

^  For  the  difference  between  frugality  and 
economy,  see  Economy. 

frii'-gal-lSr,   adv.      [Eng.  frugal;  -ly.]     In  a 
frugal,  economical,  or  thrifty  manner ;  thriftily. 
"She  had  wherewithal  to  live  frugaUff  genteel."— 
Malone:  Life  of  Dryden. 

*  fru'-gal-ness,  5.  \Etv%.  frugal ; -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  frugal ;  thrift ;  frugality. 

fru'-ggr-dite,  s.  [Ger.  frugardite.]  Named 
from  Frugard,  near  Helsingfors,  in  Finland, 
where  it  is  found.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Vesuvianite,  It  is  one 
of  twf>  varieties  which  have  been  called  Mag- 
nesian  Vesuvianite.  (Dana.)  The  Brll.  AJns. 
Cat.  makes  it  a  variety  of  Idocrase  (q.v.), 

frug'-ipin,  *  frug-on,  o.  [Ft.  fourgon.]  (See 
extract.) 

"Fourgon.  An  oven-forke  (termed  in  Lincolnshire 
s.  fruggin),  wherewith  fuel  ia  both  put  into  an.  oven 
and  stirred  when  it  ia  (on  fire)  in  it."— Cotgrave. 

*  fiHi-gif-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  frugifcr  =  fruit- 
bearing  ;  frux  (genit.  frugis)  —  fruit ;  fer{p)  = 
to  bear,  and  Eng.  &c.  suff.  -ous.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Bearing  fruit. 

"And  God  said.  Behold  I  give  you  every  frugiferous 
herb  which  is  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."— J/ore  ; 
Literal  Cabbala,  ch.  i-,  p.  9. 

2.  Fig.:  Fertilising. 

"  But  from  the  bounteous  gods  derive  their  birth 
The  gales  which  hTea.thefrugiferou^  to  eartli." 

Cooke :  Hesioil,  1,198. 

frii-giv'-dr-a,  s.  pi.  \Jja.t.  frux  (genit.  frugis) 
=  fruit,  and  voro  =  to  swallow  whole,  to  de- 
vour.] 

Zool.  :  A  section  of  the  Mammalian  order 
Cheiroptera  (Bats).  It  contains  only  one 
family,  Pteropidai  (Fox-bats)  (q.v.). 

fru-giv'-or-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  fnix  (genit.  frugis) 
=  fruit,  and  voro  =  to  swallow  whole,  to  de- 
vour.] 

Ornith.,  (Cc :  Fruit- devouring,  living  upon 
fruits. 

"  In  &frugivorous  bat  I  find  the  following  vertebral 
formula.' — Owen:  Anat.  of  Vertebrates. 

*  frug-on,  i".    [Fruggin.] 

fruit,  *  fruct.  '^  ftnt,  *  frute,  *  fruyt, 
^  froyt,  ^  fryt,  *fryte.  s.  [Fi\  fruit,  from 
Lat.  fructus  =^  iimt,  Irom  fmctfis,  pa.  par.  of 
frvor=to  enjoy  ;  O.  S.,  O.  H.  Ger.,  &  M.  H. 
Ger.  fruU  ;  O.  Fris.  frucht ;  Dut.  vrucht ;  Icel. 
fruktr;  Sw.  frukt ;  Dan.  frugt  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
fnito  ;  Itai.  frutto  ;  Ger.  frucht.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  vegetible  products  yielded  by  the 
earth  to  supply  the  wants  of  man  and  other 


f&te,  fat,  fare.  amldst»  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son  :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,    ra,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw.  ' 


fruit— fruitless 


animals,  whether  necessary  for  their  susten- 
ance and  support,  or  applied  only  to  their  en- 
joyment, such  as  corn,  grass,  cotton,  and  all 
cultivated  plants. 

"Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  liuid,  iUid  gather  in 
thefruUs  thereof." — Exodus  xxiii.  10. 


(■2)  The  edible,  succulent  products  of  certain 
plants,  in  "which  the  seeds  are  inclosed :  as 
grapes,  apples,  oranges,  &c, 

"  See  now  the  Tlsing  fruits  the  gardens  crown, 
>    Imbibe  the  smi,  and  make  hia  light  their  own." 
Blackmore :  Crtfiition,  bk,  i. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(4)  The  product  or  offspring  of  animals. 

"  Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord :  and  the 
fruit  of  the  womb  ia  his  reward."— Paalm  cxxvii.  3. 
2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  product ;  that  which  is  produced  or 
effected. 

"Give  her  of  the  fruit  oi  her  hands;  and  let  her  own 
works  praise  her  in  the  gates,"— Prof  erfia  xxxi.  31. 

(2)  The  result,  consequence,  or  effect  of  any 
thing,  whether  beneficial  or  otherwise. 

"  We  heartily  wish  yon  well ;  wish  to  see  you  reai) 
the  fruit  of  your  virtue." — MiUdleton:  Life  qf  Cicero, 
vol.  ill.,  §  9. 

(8)  Benefit,  profit,  advantage. 
"  What  fruit  had  ye  in  those  things  1"— Rom,  vi.^21. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  In  a  strict  sense  the  ovary  or  pistil 
arrived  at  maturity,  but  more  commonly  the 
term  is  extended  to  embrace  also  whatever  is 
combined  with  the  ripe  ovary.  For  instance, 
the  pine-apple  consists  of  a  mass  of  bracts, 
calyces,  corollas,  and  ovaries :  and  the  common 
apple  of  a  succulent  superior  calyx,  corolla, 
and  ovary.  Like  the  pistil  it  may  consist  of 
one  or  several  carpels.  In  the  latter  case  the 
carpels  may  have  coalesced,  or  may  be  separate. 
Gsertner,  Mirbel,  and  various  other  botanists, 
have  proposed  classifications  of  fruits.  The 
following  is  that  of  Dr.  Lindley  :— 


Class  I.  Fruit  flfinple,  AiMJcarpi.  (1)  Utriculua,  (2) 
Achaeniura,  (3)  Dniiw,  (4f  Folliculus,  (5)  Legumen, 
(G)  Lomeutuin. 


Class  ir.  Fruit  aggregate,  Aggregate  (l)  Etierio, 
(2)  Syiicarpium,  (3)  C^Jiarrhodum. 

Class  III.  Fruit  compound,  Syncarpi.  {1)  CAryopais. 
(2fCaicerulus,  (3)  Samara,  (4)  Araphisarca,  (5)  Pyxi- 
dium,  |6)Remna,  (()Coneeptaculum,  (8)  Siliqua,  (9) 
Hilicula,  (10)  Ceratium,  (11}  Caijsula,  (12)  HesiJeridium 
(131  Nuculaneiiia,  (14)  Tryma,  (l."})  Cremocarpium,  (Ifil 
Glans,  (17)  Cypsela,  (18)  Diplotegia,  (19)  Peyo,  (20) 
Balausta,  (21)  Bacca,  (22)  Pomum. 

Class  IV,    Collective  fruits,  Authocarpi.     (1)  Dicle- 
siuiii,    (2)  Sphalerocarpium,   (3)  Syconua,  (4)  Strobilus, 
(5)  Sorosis. 
U  A  Spurious  Fniit  is  any  kind  of  inflores- 
cence which  grows  up  with  a  fruit  and  forms 
one  body  with  it,  as  a  pine  cone.     (Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

2.  Hart.,  Comm.,  &c. :  Of  the  several  fruits 
cultivated  or  sold  in  Britain,  the  almond-tree 
was  brought  from  Barbary  about  a.d.  1548, 
the  apple  from  SjTia  about  1522 ;  the  cherry- 
tree  in  ancient  times  from  Pontus  ;  the  goose- 
berjy  from  Flanders  previous  to  1540  ;  the 
strawberry  from  Flanders  about  1530. 

frait-box,  s.  A  small  box  of  certain  di- 
mensions in  which  fruit  is  shipped  to  market. 

ft-uit-crows,  ».  pi. 

Omith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  the 
Coracinse,  a  sub-family  of  Corvidse.  They  are 
confined  to  South  America. 

fruit-dryer,  s.  A  small  house,  wrth 
kiln,  furnace,  shelves,  and  means  for  ventila- 
tion, used  for  drying  fruits. 

&uit-eaters,  s.  pi 

Omith. :  One  of  the  names  given  by  Swain- 
son to  the  family  Ampelidae  (Chatterers). 

finiit-firame,  s. 

Hort. :  A  trellis  or  espalier. 

fkiiit-gatherer,  s. 

1,  One  who  gathers  fruit. 

2.  An  apparatus  or  contrivance  for  picking 
fruit  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  arm. 

Ituit-grove,  s.  A  plantation  of  fruit- 
trees  ;  an  orchard. 

"  The  faithful  slave 
Whom  to  my  nuptial  train  Icarius  gave 
To  tend  the  fruit-groves." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey  iv.  9H 

firuit-lioiise,  ».    A  storage-house  for  fruit. 

£niit-knife,  s.  A  knife,  having  a  silver 
or  plated  blade,  used  for  paring  and  cutting . 
fruit,  as  apples,  pears,  &c. 

fruit-ladder,  s.     A  light  ladder  to  rest 


against  the  limbs  of  the  tree,  or  stand  by 
itself  while  the  picker  stands  upon  it  to  gather 
fruit. 

firult-loft,  s.  A  room  for  the  storage  and 
preservation  of  fruit. 

ftmit-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding  grapes 
for  must  or  apples  for  cider. 

fruit-picker,  s.    [Fruit-gatherer.] 
fruit-pigeon, «. 

Omith. :  Carpophaga,  a  genus  of  Columbida; 
(Pigeons^,  which  feed  solely  on  fruit.  The 
species  inhabit  the  forests  of  India,  the  Mo- 
luccas, the  Celebes,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific 
Islands.  Their  plumage  is  very  brilhant ;  green, 
yellow,  and  purple  are  the  prevailing  colours. 

fruit-press,  s.  A  press  for  expressing 
the  juice  of  fruit. 

fruit-sbop,  s.  A  shop  where  fruit  is 
sold  ;  a  fruiterer's  shop. 

fruit-sllOW,  s.    An  exhibition  of  fniit. 

fruit-spur,  s. 

Bot.  £  Hort. :  A  little  stunted  branch,  the 
ultimate  development  of  which  is  into  fruit 
instead  of  leaves.     [Spur,  Bot,  (2),] 

"Every  bud  will  in  time  naturally  form  &  fruit- 
spur." — Gardeners'  Chronicle,  No.  410,  p.  695  (1881). 

fruit-Stall,  s.  A  stall  in  a  market  or 
street  for  the  sale  of  fruit. 

fruit-sugar,  s.    [Fructose.] 

fruit-time,  s.  The  season  when  fruit  is 
ripe ;  the  time  for  gathering  fruit. 

fruit-tree,  s.    A  tree  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  its  fruit ;  a  tree  whose  principal  value 
arises  from  the  fruit  produced  by  it. 
"Beautiful  is  the  laud,  with  its  prairies  and  forests 
ot fruit-trees."  Longfellow :  Evangeline,  ii.  2. 

*  fruit,  *  frut-en,  *fru-tyn,  v.i.     [Fruit, 
s,]    To  bear  fruit. 

"  Frutyn  or  brynge  forthe  fiute.  Fruciifico." — 
Pro^npt.  Parv. 

fruit'-^ge,  *  frut-age,  s.    [Eng.  fruit ;  suff. 
-age.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Fruit  collectively  ;  fruitery. 

"  One  accustomed  to  desires  that  feed 


*  2.  Fig. :   The  fruit  or  result  of  any  action 
or  liue  of  conduct. 
II.  Arch. :  Carved  work  to  resemble  fruit. 
"There  are  sundry  other  oniainents  likewise  belong- 
ing  to   the   freeze,    such   as   encariMi,    festoons,  and 
frutagea."— Evelyn  :  Of  Architects  &  Architecture, 

fruit'-bear-er,  s.  [Eng.  fruit,  and  hearer,] 
A  tree  or  plant  which  produces  fruit ;  a  fruit- 
ful plant. 

"Trees,  especially /ruiefiearerg,  are  often  infected 
with  the  measles." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

fruit'-bear-ing,  a.    [Eng./nni,  and  tearing.] 

Bearing  or  producing  fruit ;  fruitful,  prolific. 

"By  this  way  graft  trees  of  different  kinds  one  on 

another,  fia  fruitbearing  trees  on  those  that  l>eaa'  not." 

— Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

fruit'-biid,  s.    [Eng.  fruiti  and  lud.] 

Bot.  :  A  bud  which  produces  fruit.  Except 
in  the  case  of  moncecious  and  dioecious  plants, 
it  is  the  same  as  flower-bud.  In  the  case  of 
these  plants  it  is  the  saine  as  a  bud  producing 
a  female  as  distinguished  from  a  male  flower. 

*  frillf -ed,  a,  [Eng.  fruit;  -ed.]  Bearing 
fruit ;  covered  with  fruit. 

"  So  we  have  aeene  the  kernel  of  a  v/eUfpiited  plant 
degenerate  into  that  crab,  or  willow,  which  gave  the 
ongiuall  to  his  si»ck." — Bp.  Hall :  Cont.  ;  Manassa. 

*  fruit'-en,  v.t.  [Eng. /rwt^;  -en.]  To  make 
fruitful." 

"  [He  may  as  well  ask]  why  thou  usest  the  influencies 
of  heaven  to/ntifen  the  earth,  "—^p.  HaU:  Contem.pl.; 
The  Resurrection. 

fruit -er-er,  *  fruict-er-er,  s.  [Eng. 
fruit;  -er,  the  second  -er  being  superfluous  ; 
Fr.  fniictier,]    One  who  deals  in  fruit. 

"  I  did  fight  with  one  Sampson  Stockfish,  &  fruiterer, 
behind  Gray's  Inn."— Shaftesp.  ;  2  Henry  IV.,  iii.  2. 

*  fr4lt'-er-y,  s.     [Ft.  fruUerie.] 

1.  Fruit  collectively  considered  ;  a  crop  of 
fruit. 

"  When  the  amall/n*i(ery  seems 
Exempt  froiQ  ills,  an  oriental  blast 
Disastrous  flies,"  J.  Philips  :  Cider,  iii. 


2.  A  fruit-loft ;  a  repository  for  fruit. 

*  fruit-es-ter,  s.    [Eng.  fruit;  fem.  suff.  -ster.] 

The  feminine  of  fruiterer ;  a  female  seller  of 

fruit, 

"  And  right  anon  in  comen  tombesteres 
Fetis  and  smale,  and  youg  fruitesteres. 
Singers  with  harpea."      Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  12.412. 

fruit'-fiil,  *  fruite-ftiU,  «.     [Eng.  fruit; 
-ful(l).] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Producing  fruits  ;  fertile ;  productive ; 
prolific. 

"  Nature  multiplies 
Her  fertile  growth,  and  by  disburdening  grows 
More  fruitful,"  MUton :  P.  I.,  v.  319. 

2.  Bearing  fruit. 

"  Full  of  all  maner  goodes,  welles  dygged  oute,  vyne- 
yardes  oylegardena,  and  amay  fruitful  trees.' — Bible 
(1S51),  Ifehemiah  ix.  25. 

3.  Full  of  or  heavy  with  fruit. 

■ '  We  find  a  tall  and  sickly  stalk. 
But  not  \h6  fruitful  ear." 

Cowper :  Olney  Hymn,  xvi. 

4:.  Prolific ;  bearing  children  ;  not  bairen. 
"  Re  fruitful  a:a.<\.  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth. 
^Genesis  i.  28. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Productive  of  results,  whether  beneficial 
or  otherwise     (Followed  by  of  or  in.) 

"  We  curse  not  wine ;  the  vile  excess  we  blame, 
'M.ore  fruitful  than  the  accumulated  board, 
0/pain  and  misery." 

Armstrong :  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  ii, 

*  2.  Liberal,  bounteous,  bountiful. 

"  A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIIL.  i.  3. 

*  3.  Plenteous,  copious. 

"  One  fruitful  meal  would  set  me  to  it." 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 

^  For  the  diS"erence  between  fruitful  and 
fertile,  see  Fertile. 

fruit' -ful-1^,  ady.    [Eng.  fruitful;  -ly.] 

*  1,  In  a  fruitful  manner  ;  so  as  to  be  fruit- 
ful or  prolific. 

"  How  sacred  seeds  of  sea,  and  air,  and  earth, 
And  purer  fire  through  universal  night. 
And  empty  space  did  fruHfully  unite." 

Roscommon, 

*  2.  Plentifully,  plenteously,  abundantly, 
copiously. 

"You  have  many  opiiortunities  to  cut  him  off;  if 
you  will  want  not,  time  and  place  will  be  fruitfully 
offered."— SItakesp. :  Lear,  iv,  6. 
3.  So  as  to  produce  fruit ;  profitably  ;"  with 
advantage  or  profit. 

"  And  these  are  words  which  .  .  .  we  xa.a.y  fmitfully 
entertain  oui-selves  with,  upon  this  sad  occasion  at 
this  time."— Uowe  :  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Death  of 
Dr.  Bates. 

fr^it'-ful-nSss,  *  fruit- All -nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  fruitfid ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fruitful ;  fertility  : 
fecundity.  * 

"  A  littlefurther  up  the  defile  no  sign  of  population 
or  of  fruitfulness  was  to  be  seen." — Slacaulay  :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  The  quality  of  Iwing  prolific  ;  fecundity. 
"  The  goddess,  present  at  the  match  she  nmde. 

She  olesaed  the  bed  Ruch  fruitfulness  conveyed." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  x. 

3.  Fertihty  or  exuberance  of  genius  or  in- 
vention. 

"  Sandrart  adds,  that  it  la  incredible  the  fruitfulness 
of  Holbein's  invention  and  industry  in  performing 
so  much." —  Walpole  :  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.. 
ch.  iv. 

*  fruit'-ing,  a.  [Eng.  fruit ;  -ing.]  Pertain- 
to  or  bearing  fniit. 

fru-i'-tion,  s.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  fructus,  pa. 
par.  o£  fruor  =  to  enjoy  ;  Sp.  fruicion;  Ital. 
fndzione,.]  Use,  enjoyment,  or  possession  of 
anything,  especially  such  as  is  accompanied 
with  pleasure  or  satisfaction ;  the  j'^^asure 
derived  from  possession,  use,  or  enjoyment. 

*'  Because  Thou  hast,  though  tliroiied  in  highest  bliss 
Equal  to  God,  and  ei^ualTy  enjoying 
Godlike  fruition,  qmtted  all.' 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  307. 

*  fru'-i-tive,  a.  [Lat.  fruitus,  pa.  par.  of 
fruor  —  to  enjoy.]  Pertaining  to  use  or  enjoy- 
ment; possessing,  enjoying. 

"Contemplation  is  a /rwiiire  possession  of  verities, 
which  flowers  the  minde  doth  no  lougergather  or  col- 
lect."—J/oitnSaffue  .•  Devoute  Essayea,  i>t.  i.,  tr.  xxi„  §  4. 

fruit-less,  *iftTiyt-les,  a.  [Eng.  fruit ;  -less.] 

*  I.  Literally: 

1.  Not  bearing  fruit ;  barren. 

2.  NotproIific;barren;  not  bearing  offspring. 

"  The  Spaniards  of  Mexico,  for  the  first  forty  years, 
could  not  make  our  kind  of  wheat  bear  seed  ;  but  it 


grew  up  as  the  trees,  and  waa  fruitless. 
History  of  the  World. 


—Raleigh  : 


bSil,  b63^;  po^t,  ^6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophou,  exist,     ph  =£ 
-cian, -tian,=  sh^n.    -tion -sion  =  shun ;  -tion, -aion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble. -die,  &c.  ^  b^l,  d^L 
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fruitlessly— fhiticulose 


11.  Fig. :  Producing  no  results  ;  vain,  un- 
profitable, useless,  abortive,  bootless. 

"  The  utility  of  the  enterprise  was,  however,  so  great 
and  obvious  that  a^l  oppositLou  proved  fruitless." — 
Macaulay:  Siet.  Eng,,  cli.  Ui. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  fruitless  and 
vain,  see  Vain. 

fruit'-less-ly,  cidv.     [Eng.  fruitless :  -ly.]    In 
'  a  fruitless  manner ;  vainly,  without  any  re- 
sult; unprofitably. 

^^lt'-less-ness»     *  fruit-less-nesse,  s 

[Eng.  fruitless ;  -ness.] 

*  1.  The  quality  of  producing  no  results ; 
unproductiveness. 

"  It  is  iLO  mai'vill  If  those  that  mocke  at  goodnesse, 
be  plagued  with  coutinuall  fruitlessnesse." — Bp.  Sail  : 
Coniempl. ;  Mephibosheth  &  Ziba. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fruitless, or 
unprofitable ;  unprofitableness  ;  uselessness. 

"  Thefruitlcssness  of  their  eiiciuiries  Into  the  arcana 
of  the  Godhe8d,"~Warburton :  A  Commen.  on  Essay 
on  Man. 

fruit' -  me  -  ter,  s.  [Eng.  fruit,  and  meter 
(q.v.).]  A  person  officially  appointed  to  exa- 
mine all  fruit  brought  into  a  market. 

"In  long-past  days  the  Corporation  fruitmelers 
claimed  a  aample  of  fruit  from  each  pacltage  entering 
the  port  of  London."— iJaii^  News,  Aug.  5,  1881. 

fruit'-^,  ct.    [Eng.  fruit;  -y.] 
•1.  Fruitful. 
2,  Resembling  fruit  in  flavour. 

ftnime,   *troxae,  o.     [A.S.  frwma.}     The 
beginning. 

"  At  Bablllome  ate  /rume 
To  one  brige  thu  schalt  cume," 

Floriz  &  SlanchifioiM;  135. 

*£im-iiient,  ».    [Frumenty.] 

*  fru-men-ta'-je-ous  (or  ceous  as  shiis), 

a.    [Lat.  fruraentacms,  from.  fnimentu7n,=coTLn 
■  Ital.  frwrnentaeio  :   Fr.  frumentace.]      Of  the 
nature  of,  resembling,  or  composed  of  wheat 
or  other  cereal. 

*fl:u-men-tar'-i-ous»  a.  [Lat.  frwrnen- 
tarius,  &om  frumentum  =  corn  ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
frumentario.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  wheat  or 
grain. 

•.fru-men-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  frumentatio, 
from  fruTnentum  —  corn.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  A  gift  or  largess  of  corn 
given  to  the  people  to  quiet  them  when  ex- 
cited or  uneasy. 

frii'-men-t^,  *fru-inent,  *  fru-ment-ie, 
*  flir-me-ty,  *  fru-me-tar-y,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

froumente,  from  froument  =  wheat ;  Lat.  fru- 
TneTitwm^corn  ;  Sp.  frwmentoAia.'] 
*L  Com. 

"  In  Fraunce  and  Spaine,  bruers  steep  their  wheat 

or  frwm&nt  in  water,  ;aid  mash  it  for  tneir  drinke  of 

divers  sorts." — P.  Eolland  :  Plinie,  bk.  xviii.,  cIl  vii. 

2.  A  dish,  made  of  wheat  boiled  in  milk  and 


"The  fifth  book  is  of  pease  porridge  ;  under  which 
are  included/T-wm«(orff,  water  gruel,  &c." — King:  Art 
of  Cookery,  let.  9. 

*fruin'-gild,  s.    [A.S.] 

Old  Law :  The  first  payment  made  to  the 
kindred  of  a  person  slain,  towards  the  satis- 
faction for  his  murder. 

firi&mpr  *  flrumpe,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
•  1.  A  sneer,  a  mock,  a  flout,  a  jeer, 
"  [He]  shall  be  able  to  abaahe  a  right  worthie  man, 
and  make  him  at  his  wittes  ende,  through  the  sodaiue 
quicke  and  vnlooked  yrumjae  giueu." — Wilson:  Arte 
of  Rhetorique,  p.  137. 

2.  A  cross-tempered,  old-fashioned  woman. 
"  Besides  that,  sometimes  jealous /rum;j« 
Will  put  me  into  doleful  dumiw." 

I^ird  Lyttleton :  ffymn  to  Eliza. 

^ftniinp,  v.t.  &  i.    [Frump,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  J  To  mock,  to  jeer,  to  insult. 
"Even  hee,  who  being  now  farre  stept  in  yeerea, 

Gaius  waa  wont  to  fru/mp  and  flout  in  most  oppro- 
IbriouB  terms." — P.  SolZand  :  Sttetonins,  p.  149. 

B.  Iiitrans.  :  To  utter  jeers  or  insults ;  to 
mock. 

"  studying  for  scoffes,  and  frujnping  flouts,  not  for 
meet  pleas  to  help  any  cause."—/'.  Bolland:  Am- 
tnianus  Marcellinus,  p.  386. 

*  frump '-er,  s.     [Eng.  frump ;  -er.]    One  who 
mocks  or  jeers  ;  a  mocker. 

*  frump-er-y»  s.  [Eng. /rumj?; -eri/.]   Abuse, 
jeproach,  sneer. 

"Men's  mocks,  frum^ries,  and  bastinadoes." — 
Vrquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  L,  ch.  xl. 


fruxnp'-ish,  u.     [Eng.frunvp;-isli.'\  ' 

1.  Cross-tempered,  cross-grained,  sneering. 
"  She  sits  down.  so.  quite  frumpish,  and  won't  read 

her  lesson  to  vie."— J.  Baillie.    [Ogilvie.) 

2.  Old-fashioned,  as  applied  to  dress. 

fk^mp -isb-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  frumpish  ;  -ness.  ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  frumpish. 

ftnim'-ple,  *  frma-pylle,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful :  cf.  Ger.  rUmpfeii  =  to  make  a  wry  mouth ; 
Dut.  frommelen.]    A  wrinkle. 

"  Frumpylle.  ^  Ruga,  rugula.'— Prompt.  Parv. 

frum'-ple,  V.t.  [Frumple,  S.I  To  wrinkle, 
to  crease,  to  crumple. 

"  Frumplyd.    Rugatus,  rugulattis."— Prompt.  Parv. 

*  lyiilll-SQliaft,  s.  [A.S.  fruTdsceaft,  from 
frwma  =  the  beginning,  and  sceaft  =  a  making.] 
A  creation,  a  beginning. 

"  Thu  folckes  feder  of  frumschaft  schuptest  al  that 
ischapen  ia."—St.  Marherite,  p.  20. 

*  frumUie,  s.    [A.S.  frumth.]    The  beginning. 

"The  frumthe  to  thou  ende."— 0.  Eng.  Miscell.,  p,  142. 

I^un-dle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  measure 
of  two  pecks. 

^fVunt,  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  afronter.]  To  encounter, 
to  meet,  to  strike. 

"  He  .  .  .  fruru  hym  in  the  fase  a  fuU  fel  wond." 
Destruction  of  Troy,  6,921, 

*fHish,  ""frusch,  *A^sche,  *&usscli, 
^fniSSh,  v.t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  froisser,  frxdsser, 
from  Low  Lat.  frussura  =  a  breaking  up  : 
frvsto  =  to  break  up  ;  Lat.  frustum  =  a  piece, 
a  fragment.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bruise,  to  crush,  to  batter. 

"  I  like  thy  armour  well : 
VWfruah  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all. 
But  I'll  be  master  of  it." 

Shakesp. :  TroUus  &  Cresaida,  v.  6. 

2.  To  knock  down. 

"  He  frusshet  so  felly  freikes  to  ground," 

Destruction  of  Troy,  5,931, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  rush. 

"  Th&i  fruaschen  to  gidere  fulle  fiercely,  "—i/oitnde- 
vUle,  p.  238. 

*fi:ush(l),*ftTische,  *ftiishe,*&usshe,3. 

[Frush,  v.] 

1.  A  stroke,  a  blow,  an  encounter. 
"Felle  was  the  frusshe,  fey  were  there  mony." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  8,998. 

2.  A  noise,  as  of  two  bodies  coming  into 
violent  collision.    {Southey.) 

3.  Wood  broken  up  ;  splinters  ;  refuse. 

"Al  the /ri^Ae  and  leavings  of  Greeke." 

Stanyhurst :  Virgil ;  -finefd  L  39. 

*  friish  (2),  e.    [A.  S.  Jrosc  =  a  frog ;  Ger.  frosck.] 

Farriery  : 

1,  The  same  as  Frog  (q.v.), 

2.  A  discharge  of  a  fetid  matter  from  the 
frog  of  a  horse's  foot ;  also  called  Thrush  (q.  v. ). 

frusb,  a.    [Frush,  v.] 

1.  Easily  broken,  brittle,  crisp. 

2.  Frank,  forward. 

*tri^Btf  s,  [Lat.  frustvm.]  A  crumb,  a  frag- 
ment. 

"All  the  frusta  and  crusts  find  rusts  of  antiquity."— 
Sterne  :  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  150. 

*flrus'-tra-ble,  a.  [Lat,  frustr(a)  =  in  vain, 
and  Eng*  adj.  sufi'.  -a^le.]  That  may  or  can 
be  frustrated ;  capable  of  frustration. 

•frus-tran'-e-ous,  a.  [Lat.  frustra  =  in 
vain.]    Vain,  useless,  unprofitable. 

"MaugT©  all  the  -poox  frustraneous  endeavours  of 
nature.'— Soutfi."  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  6. 

frus'-trate,  V.t.  [Frustrate,  a.  Ev.  frustrer ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  frustrar ;  ItaL  frustrare.'] 

1.  To  make  of  no  avail  ;   to  defeat ;   to 
thwart ;  to  disappoint ;  to  -baulk. 

"  Shall  the  adversary  thus  obtain 
His  eml,  and  frustrate  Thine  ?  shall  he  fulfil 
His  malice  t "  Milton  :  P.  L.,  Ui.  166. 

2.  To  make  null  and  void ;  to  nullify ;  to 
render  of  no  effect. 

"  [Thou]  hast  regained  lost  paradise. 
And.  frustrated  the  conquest  fraudulent." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  609. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  frustrate 
and  to  defeat,  see  Defeat. 

*  £rus'-trate,  a.  [Lat.  frustratus,  pa.  par.  of 
frustro  =  to  disappoint,  render  vain  ;  frustra 

=  in  vain,  from  the  same  root  as  fra^ts  = 
deceit.] 


1.  Vain ;  useless  ;  of  no  effect ;  ineffectual ; 
disappointed. 

"  He  Is  drowned 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find,  and  the  sea  mocks 
OvLT frustraXe  search  ou  land," 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iii.  S. 

2.  Null  and  void. 

"  Few  things  are  so  restrained  to  any  one  end  or  pur- 
pose, that,  the  same  being  extinct,  they  should  forth- 
with utterly  become  frustrate." — ffooker. 

*  firus'-trate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  frustrate;  -ly.] 
In  vain  ;  vainly,  ineffectually, 

iHis-tra'-tion,  s.  [Lat. /rus^ruiio,  from^W^s- 
tratus,  pa.  par.  of  fi-iistro.]  The  act  of  frus- 
trating, thwarting,  or  defeating ;  defeat. 

"The  frustration  of  the  divine  counsels  concerning 
man."— Zip.  Home  :  On  the  Psalms,  Pa.  xxxix. 

*  fl:us'-tra-tive,  a.  [Fr.  frustratif,  from  Lat. 
frustratus,  pa.  par.  of  frustro.  ]  Frustrating, 
disappointing,  fallacious. 

*  friis'-tra-tdr-^,  a.  [Lat.  frustratorius,  from 
frustratus]  pa.  par.  of  frustro;  Fr.  frustratoire ; 
8p.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  frustratorio.]  That  makes  null 
or  void  ;  nullifying  ;  rendering  of  no  effect., 

"Bartolus  restrains  this  to  a-frustratory  a^^al."— 
Ayliffe  :  Parergun. 

*  frus'-tre,  v.t.  [Fr.  frustrer,  from  Lat. 
frustro.]    To  frustrate. 

"  Frnstre  your  rams,  flered  your  flying  towrs." 
Sylvester  :  The  Decoy,  1,127. 

frus'-tule,  s.    [Lat.  fru^tulwrn,  dimin.  of  frus- 
tum =  a  little  piece.] 
Bot. :  One  of  the  joints  in  a  Diatom. 

*  friis'  -  tu  -  I^ent,  a.  [Lat.  frustulum.] 
Abounding  in  liHle  pieces  or  fragments. 

fHis'-tU-16se»  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  Jrustulosus,  from 
Class.  Lat.  frustulum  =  a  small  piece,  a  bit.] 
Bot. :  Composed  of  small  fragments. 

friis'-tujn,  t  flrust,  s.  [Lat.  fru^tum=a,  piece, 
a  bit.] 

Geom. :  A  portion  cut  off  from  any  solid 
figure.  Used  specially  in  the  expression, 
Frustum  of  a  cone,  which  means  any  part  cut 
off  from  a  cone,  excepting  only  the  vertex. 

friit'-age,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  fnU  =  fruit ;  suff. 
-age.']'    [Fruitage.] 

1.  Carved  work  resembling  fruit ;  a  fruit- 
piece. 

2.  A  confection  of  fruit. 

AH^-tes'-f 61196,  s.     [Eng.  frutesceri^t) ;  -ce.] 
Bot. :  Shrubbiness  ;  the  state  of  existing  as 
a  shrub. 

ftoi-tes'-^ent,  a.  [Abbreviated  firom  Lat. 
/rw(icescen5  =  becoming  bushy,  pr.  par.  of 
fruticesco,] 

Bot. :  Shrubby,  as  distinguished  from  her- 
baceous and  arboreal. 

"  By  this  means  s.fruteacent  character  may  be  given 
to  the  smallest  herbs,  as  is  done  with  the  tree  mignon- 
ette."—iindiey  .■  BortidUture. 

fi:ut6scent  oelandin6f  s. 

Bot. ;  Bocconia  fr^itescens. 

*  fruf-Ic-al.  *  Arut'-ic-all,  a.  [Lat.  frutex 
(genit.  frutids);  Eng.  adj!  suff.  -al.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  shrub ;  shrubby. 

ftuf -io-ant,  a.  [Lat.  fruticans  (genit.  fnitic- 
antis),  pr.  par.  of  fruticor  =  to  become  bushy ; 
frutex  =a  bush.]    Full  of  shoots. 

"These  we  shall  divide  into  the  greater  and  more 
ceduoua,  fruticant,  and  shrubby."  —  Evelyn  :  Sylva. 
(lutrod.  §  S.) 

fruf -i-c5tst,  s.  [Lat.  frutex,  genit.  fnUic{is) 
=  fruit;  suff.  -ist.] 

Bot. :  One  who  is  in  favour  of  classifying 
plants  according  to  their  fruit ;  a  fmitist. 

"On  this  question  the  botanical  world  was  divided 
into  factions  of  Coroliiats  and  Frutidsts."  —  Earle  : 
Bug.  Plant  Names,  p.  xxxvli. 

*  ftruf -i-cous,  fiHit'-i-cose,  a.  [Lat.  frutico- 
suSy  from  frutex  (genit.  /ntiicis)  =  a  shrub.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  shrubs ;  of  the  nature  of 
a  shrub  ;  shrubby. 

fi-uticose  lichens,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Lichens  having  the  thallus  more  or 
less  arborescent  in  form. 

fru-tic'-U-lose,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  Jruticulosu^, 
from  Lat.  fruticulus  =  a  small  slirub,  dimin. 
of  frutex  =  a  shrub.  ] 
Bot.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  small  shrub. 
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fry,  *frl-en,  *frye,  *fireye,  v.t.  Sii.    [Fr. 

frire  ;  Prov.  yriffir,  frire,  from  Lat.  frigo  =  to 
'  roast ;  eogn.  with  Port,  frigir ;  Sp.  freir  =  to 

roast,   fry ;  Gr.   ^pvya  {phrugo)  =  to  parch ; 

Skt.  bhrajj  =  to  boil,  fry.] 
,     A,  To  dress  food  by  heating  or  roasting  in  a 
i  pan  over  a  tire  ;  to  cook  in  a  frying-pau. 

"Take  bretle  ajid/rye  hit  in  grece  thou  achalle." 

Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  28. 
P ,  Intransitive ; 

I    Literally : 

1.  To  be  dressed  in  a  pan  over  a  ftre  ;  to  be 
cooked  in  a  frying-pan. 

2.  To  be  roasted  in  any  way, 

"Thenne  to/r^/ein  oure  ownegres." 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  4,407. 

3.  To  understand  or  to  be  expert  in  the 
cooking  of  food  by  frying. 

*  L  To  suffer  the  action  of  heat. 

*  n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  melt  with  heat. 

"  Bpices  and  gums  about  them  meltinK,^, 
And  pboenix-like,  in  that  rich  nest  they  die." 

Waller:  Of  a  War  with  Spain,  88. 

2.  To  be  agitated,  to  boil,  to  foam. 

"  Ye  might  have  seen  the  frothy  Xiillovra/ry." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  45. 

,    3.  To  ferment,  as  in  tlie  stomach. 

"  To  keep  the  oil  from  frying  in  the  stomach,  drink 
mild  beer  after  i%."— Bacon :  Natwral  History. 

4.  To  suffer  torment,  to  biu-n. 

"  My  blandlflhmenta  were  fewel  to  that  fire 
Wherein  he /r^d." 

Drayton  :  Legend  q^  Pierce  Qaveston. 

5.  To  ferment  in  the  mind. 

"  What  kindling  motions  in  their  breasts  do  fry  t" 
_  Fairfax. 

try  (1),  s.    [Fry,  v.] 

1.  Lit :  That  which  is  fried ;  a  dish  prepared 
for  table  by  frying. 

"  This  came  from 
The  Indies,  and  eats  five  crowns  a  day  in.  fry. 
Ox-livers,  and  browne  paste." 

Mayne :  City  Match,  iii.  1. 

•2.  Fig.:  A  state  of  mental  ferment  or 
agitation. 

fry  (2),  *fri,  *frie,  *frye,  s.  [Icel.  free, 
7r;o  =  spawn,  f rj' ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  Jro;  Goth. 
fraiw  =  seed ;  Fr.  Jrai  =  spawn,  fry ;  O.  Fr. 
■fray,  Jraye.] 

*l.  Seed,  offspring, 

"  To  the  and  to  thi  fry 
My  blesayng  graunt  I." 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  24. 

2.  A  swarm  or  crowd,  particulai-ly  of  small 
young  fishes. 

"  Forthwith  the  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bay, 
WiXh-fry  innumerable  swarm." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vtu  400. 

3.  A  swarm  or  crowd  of  young  people ; 
young  people,  in  contempt. 

"  Out  of  the  fry  of  these  rakehell  horseboys,  growing 
up  iu  knavery  aud  villainy,  are  their  kem  continually 
supplied  and  maintained.  —S^ctmct-  ;  Fiew  ^  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

*  4.  A  swarm  or  number  of  any  objects. 

"  A  heape  of  hurtes,  afrie  of  foul  decaies." 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  56. 

5.  The  young  of  the  salmon  at  a  certain 
stage  of  development, 

fry  (3),  s.    [Btym.  doubtful.]    A  kind  of  sieve. 

"He  dresseth  the  dust  from  malt  by  running  it 
through  a  fan  or  fry."— Mortimer :  Husbandry. 

fry'-ing,  pr.  par.j  a.,  &  s.    [Fry,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^5  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adjy. .-  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  cooking  In  a  frying- 
pan  ;  the  state  of  being  fried. 

fry'-ing-p&n,  s.     [Eng.  frying,  and^ian.]    A 
pan,  with  a  long  handle,  in  which  food  is  fried. 
IT  Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire :  From 
one  evil  into  another  still  greater. 

Some,  though  theyshuutheAS'infilpan, 
Do  leap  into  the  nre." 

Btmyan  :  Pilgrim' i  Progress,  pt.  it 

fu*,  a.    [Full.] 

*l&'-age,  S.      [FUMAQE.] 

fu'-ar,  s.    [Feuar.] 

*fub,  *fiibs,  s.  [Etym,  doub'tful.  Perhaps 
connected  with  fob  (q.v-).]  A  fat,  chubby 
child. 

"  That  same  foule  defonned.ftt68." 

Bitb  and  a  Great  Cast  {i&l^),  Ep.  44. 

*fub,  V.t.  [Fob,  v.]  To  delude,  to  cheat ;  to 
put  off  with  false  excuses, 

"  I  have  borne,  and  borne,  and  home,  and  have  been 
fuhbed  off  and  fibbed  off  from  this  day  to  that  day."— 
Shakiisp. :  2  Senry  IV.,  ii.  1. 


*  fiib'-ber-^,  s.  [Eng.  fub,  v. ;  -ery.]  Cheat- 
ing, swindling,  deception. 

'*  0  no  ;  but  dream  the  most  fantastical, 
0  heaven !    Ofubbery,  fiibbery." 

Marston  :  Malcontent,  L  3. 

fftb'-b^,  a.  [Eng.  fiLb,  s. ;  -y.]  Fat,  plump, 
chubby. 

"  Say,  for  instance,  of  the  boys  of  Fiammengo  that 
they  axe  fuIiby."—NichoU8 :  Literary  Anecdotes,  ix.  389. 

^b'-?^,  a.    [Fl'bby.]    Shoi-t  and  stuffy. 

"Seated  ujHm  the  widow's  little  fibbsy  soi&."—Mar- 
ryatt:  Snarleyow,  vol.  i.,  ch,  viii. 

fu-ca'-9e-£e,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fitc(its) ;  and  fem.  adj. 
pi.  suff.  -acece,'} 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Thallogens,  alliance  Al- 
gales.  It  consists  of  plants  inhabiting  salt, 
or  more  rarely  fresh  water.  Frond  of  one  or 
many  cells,  often  divided  into  a  trunk  or  leaf- 
like blade.  Propagation  by  spores,  contained 
in  superficial  cells,  consisting  of  bladdery 
vesicles.  The  spores,  which  are  simple,  are 
external,  which  distinguishes  them  from  those 
of  ConfervEe.  The  order  has  no  geographi-cal 
limits.  Some  species  are  eatable  ;  these  and 
others  may  also  be  burnt  into  kelp.  Endlieher 
enumerated  eighty-one  genera,  and  estimated 
the  known  species  at  452.  The  order  is  divided 
into  the  suborders  Vaucheriie,  Halyserese,  and 
Fucese  (q.v.). 

*  fu'-cate,  *  fu -cat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  fucatus, 
pa.  par.  oifuco  =  to  stain.]    [Fucus.] 

1.  Lit. :  Painted,  stained. 

2.  Fig. :  Disguised ;  having  an  appearance 
calculated  to  deceive. 

"  In  vertue  may.be  nothiiig/uca(e  or  counterfayte." 
—Sir  T.  hlyot  :  Qovemour,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

fu'-9e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fuc{us),  and  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ecB.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Fucacese  (q.v.).  The 
frond  is  polysiphonous,  often  with  bladdery 
vesicles,  seated  in  hollow  conceptacles  formed 
of  a  folding  in  of  the  frond,  pierced  by  a  pore, 
and  surrounded  by  flocks ;  conceptacles  scat- 
tered, or  collected  upon  a  receptacle.  The 
suborder  contains  the  tribes  or  families  Le- 
manidae,  Fucidae,  and  Cystoseiridse. 

fucb'-se-ee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fuchsia,  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Onagraceee,  type  Fuchsia 
fq.v.). 

fuch'-si-a  (more  generally  as  fu'-shi-a),  s. 

[So  named  in  honour  of  Leonard  Fuchs,  a 
German  botanist  (1501-66).] 

Bot.  dt  Hortic.  ;  A  genus  of  Onagracese,  tribe 
Fuchsese,  of  which  it  is  the  type.  Calyx 
funnel-shaped,  four-parted,  with  the  four 
petals  set  in  its  mouth  alternately  ;  stamens 
exserted ;  style  one  long,  stigma  capitate. 
More  than  fifty  species  are  known  ;  most  from 
the  warmer  parts  of  America,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Chili,  &c.,  except  two  from  New  Zealand. 
These  beautiful  plants  are  now  common  in 
gardens,  conservatories,  and  flower-pots  in 
windows.  Fuclisia  fulgens  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1837.  About  thirty-six  other 
species  are  also  cultivated  here.  The  hybrids 
generated  by  intercrossing  them  now  amount 
to  some  hundreds.  Though  they  will  grow 
in  any  light  rich  soil,  yet  they  prefer  a  mix- 
ture of  loam  and  peat.  Young  cuttings  will 
root  fi"eely  in  sand  or  soil.  If  placed  under  a 
glass  it  must  occasionally  be  removed  for  a 
time  to  give  air  and  prevent  undue  damp. 

^  Australian  Fuchsia,  Native  Fuchsia : 

Bot. :  The  genus  Coirea. 

f&ch'-sine,  s.     [Eng.  fuc?i{sia');  suff.  -inc.] 
Chem.  &  Comm. ;  [Rosaniliue]. 

fucb'-site,  o.  [Named  after  a  mineralogist, 
Fuchs.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Muscovite.  It  is  some- 
times called  Chrome-mica,  from  containing 
nearly  4  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  chrome.    {Bana.) 

f u'-9i-daB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fitc(us'),  and  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suf.  -idcB.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  or  family  of  the  suborder 
Fucese  (q.v.).  The  conceptacles  are  not  col- 
lected upon  a  receptacle.    {Litidley.) 

fu-9iv'-6r-Olis,  a.  [Lat.  fucus  (genit.  fud) 
—  seaweed ;  voro  =  to  eat,  to  feed  on,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Living  on  seaweed,  a 
term  applied  to  the  Sirenia.  The  Dugong 
(q.v.)  feeds  on  seaweed  growing  on  large  flats 
exposed  at  low  water. 


fa'-C$id,  a.  &rS.    [Lat.  fuc(us\=  seaweed,  and 
Gr,  elSos  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 
I.  As  adjective : . 

1.  Resembling  a  fucus  or  one  of  the 
Fucacese. 

2.  Containing  plants  or  plant-impressions 
like  those  made  by  the  larger  seaweeds.  (See 
the  compounds.) 

II,  As  substantive : 

Palceont.,  Geol. ,  c&c. :  An  obscure  fossil  plant, 
like  a  fucus,  or  the  impression  of  one. 

"There  the  lowest  beds  have  only  been  found  to 
contain  fucoids  and  a  rare  graptolite." — MurcJiiaon: 
Siluria,  ch.  11. 

fUcoid-bed,  ^. 

Geol :  The  name  given  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  to  a  bed  in  the  cliffs  at  Ludlow. 
It  consists  of  a  greenish-grey  argillaceous, 
sandstone,  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  small 
wavy,  rounded,  stem-like  forms,  which  re- 
semble entangled  seaweeds.  They  are  bf 
Upper  Ludlow  age.  {Murchison :  Siluria, 
ch.  vi.) 

fticold  sandstones,  s.pl. 

Geol. :  The  rendering  of  the  name  given  in 
Sweden  to  sandstones  with  impressions  like 
those  of  seaweeds.  They  lie  at  the  base  of 
the  Cambrian  strata.  (Lyell :  Student's  Elements 
of  Geol.) 

ta-cSid'-al,  u.    [Eng.,  &c.  fucoid;  -al.} 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Fucoid,  a.  (q.v.). 
"Bear  also  Jiheii  fucoidal  impressions  blent  with 
graptolites."— fi.  Miller:  Footprints  of  the  Creator, 
ch.  xi. 

fu'-ciis,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  seaweed,  a  rock  lichen ; 
Gr.  ijiVKOs  (phukos)  =  seaweed,  seawrack, 
tangle.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  paint,  a  dye ;  any  false 
or  deceptive  show.    (Lit.  &fig.)  j 

"  How  do  I  look  to-day  f 
Excellent,  clear,  believe  it.    This  same  fucus 
Was  well  laid  ou."       Ben  Jonson  :  Sejanus,  11,  1. 
IL  Botany: 

*  1.  Formerly :  Avery  comprehensive  genus 
of  Algae  established  by  Linnaeus.  He  included 
under  it  most  of  the  more  solid  seaweeds,  and 
enumerated  fifty-four  species. 

2.  Now :  A  more  restricted  genus,  type  of 
the  order  Fucaceie  (q.v.).  It  includes  those 
olive  algaa  which  have  a  flat  and  compressed 
frond,  sometimes  with  air  vessels  on  or  in  the 
branches,  and  receptacles,  filled  with  mucus. 


FUCTJS  NODOSA. 

traversed  by  a  network  of  jointed  filaments. 
It  contains  various  common  algae,  such  as 
Fucus  nodosus,  F.  serratus,  F.  vesiculosus,  ire. 
These  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  kelp. 
In  the  Scottish  islands,  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheej)  are  fed  in  the  winter  months  on  F. 
vesicuhsus,  as  are  pigs  in  Gothland.  F.  ser- 
ratus  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  Norway. 
F.  vesiculosus  is  sometimes  ten  feet  long,  F.- 
gigantev^,  according  to  Capt.  Cook,  360  feet. 
It  is  found  near  Terra  del  Puego, 

*fu'-ciis,  v.t.    [Fucus,  s.]    To  paint. 

fu'-cus-^m-ide,  s.     [Eng.,  &a  fucus,  and 
amide.] 

Chem. :  C15H12N2O3.  Obtained  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  fucusol.  It  crystallizes  from 
hot  alcohol  in  groups  of  long  needles. 

fu'-ciis-ine,  s.      [Eng.,  &c.  fucus;   -ine 
(Chem.).} 

Chem. :  Ci5H]2F203.  An  organic  base  pre- 
pared by  boiling  fucusamide  with  aqueous 
potash   for  twenty   minutes.      It    forms   a 


boil,  bo^;  poUt,  j^^l;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  ^liin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =f; 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shiin:  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -^tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  deL 
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yellowish  resin  which  melts  into  a  brown  oil  • 
this  la  digested  with  nitric  acid,  the  resin 
separates  out,  and  the  nitrate  of  fucusine 
cj'ystalUzes  out :  this  is  decomposed  by  a 
shght  excess  of  ammonia,  then  the  fucusine 
crystallizes  out  iu  small  laminae  united  in 
stellate  groups. 

fu'-ciis-ol,  s,  [Eng.,  &c.  fucus;  Lat.  oKeum) 
=  oil.] 

C^m. ;  Fucus  aldehydes,  C5H4O2,  orCiHgO' 
CO*H.  Obtained  by  distilling  seaweed,  Fucus 
nodosus,  &c.,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
washing  the  distillate  with  water.  Fueusol 
is  a  colourless  oily  fluid  which  boils  at  172°, 
and  rapidly  turns  dark  coloured  on  keeping. 
Fueusol  is  converted  by  ammonia  into  fucus- 
amide. 

ftid,  e.     [Welsh  ffwtog  =  a  short  tail,  a  scut.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  scut,  or  tail  of  a  hare, 
rabbit,  &c. 

2.  Cloth. :  Woollen  waste  ;  the  refuse  of  the 
new  wool  taken  out  in  the  scribbling  process, 
which  is  mixed  with  the  mungo  for  use. 
[MuNGO,  Shoddy.] 

f&d'-der,  s.    [Fother.] 

fud'-dle,  v.t.  &  i.  [Prob.  a  form  of fuzzle  or 
muddle  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  stupid  with  drink  ;  to  muddle. 

"  The  table  ftoatiiig  round, 
And  pavement  faithless  to  the  fuddled  foot." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  537. 

2.  To  spend  in  drink  ;  to  lay  out  on  drink. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  drink  till  one  gets  stupid  ; 
to  drink  to  excess. 

"  Ehsnne  all  the  day  and  fuddle  all  the  night." 

PiU :  Horace,  bk.  if.,  ep.  19. 

*  fiid'-dle,  s.     [Fuddle,  v.]    Drink. 

"They  have  had  their  dose  of  fuddle.''— Bailey : 
Eraemits,  p.  125. 

*  fuddle-cap,  s.  A  drunkard  or  boon 
companion. 

" True protestant /uddZ<-cajJ8. "—  T.  Browne:  WorTa, 
iii.  93. 

Hid'-dler,  s.  [Eng.  fuddl(e);  -er.]  One  who 
drinks  to  excess  ;  a  drunkard  ;  a  sot. 

fudge,  inter},  k  s.  [Prov.  Fr.  fuche,  feuche,  an 
interjection  of  contempt,  from  Low  Ger. 
fiitsch  ~  begone.] 

A.  As  interj. :  An  exclamation  of  contempt : 
nonsense !  stuff!  humbug  ! 

"At  the  conclusion  of  every  sentence  (Mr.  Burchell) 
would  cry  out,  Fudge  I  "—Goldsmith  :  Vicar  of  WaJce- 
Jield,  ch.  xi. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  Nonsense,  humbug,  stuff:  as.  That  is  all 
fudge. 

"  Her  ladyship's  proposition  was  what  was  called 
ijoah  ...  or  fudge  in  plain  Saxon."  —  Thackeray  : 
Rebecca  &  Sowena,  ch.  i, 

2.  A  wilful  exaggeration  ;  a  falsehood. 

"  Very  well ;  very  genteel  younc  man— prepossessing 
api^earance— (that's  a/itdffc/)— highly  educated  ;  usher 
in  a  school — eh  l—Lylton  :  Godolphin,  bk.  ii. ,  ch.  vii. 

fudge,  s.  [A  word  occuring  only  in  the  com- 
pound.] 

ftidge-wheel,  s. 

Shoe-making:  A  tool  to  ornament  the  edge 
of  a  sole. 

*  fiidgc,  v.t.    [Fudge,  interj.] 

1.  To  make  up,  to  fabricate  as  a  false  story. 

2.  To  interpolate ;  to  foist  in. 

"That  last  'suppose'  is  fudged  in."— Foote :  The 
Bankrupt,  iii.  2. 

*  flieille-morte,  s,    [Feuillemort.] 

f u'  -  el,  *  few  -  el,  *  few  -  ell,  *  fu-clle, 

*  fwaill,  s.  [O.  F.  *fov<iille,  from  Low  Lat. 
foallicc  =.  fuel,  from  focale  =  fuel,  the  right  of 
cutting  fuel ;  Lat.  focus  =  a  hearth,  a  fire- 
place; Nonn.  Fi:  foiialle,  fouoyle,  fuayl] 

1  Lit  '  The  materials  with  which  a  fire  is 
fed*;  the  combustible  matter,  such  as  wood, 
coal,  peat,  &e.,  supplied  to  fires. 

"  Hard-faring  race,      __ 
They  pick  their/itel  out  of  every  hedge.     _ 

■^  '  Coviper :  Tank,  i.  oGa. 

2.  Fig. :  Anj-thing  which  serves  to  feed  or 
increase  flame,  heat,  passion  oi"  excitement. 

'■  He  yLelds.  not  he  to  man  nor  Fate  I 
ThuuaddBtbut/dWtomyhate, 

Hcott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  H. 

%  Artijiciul  fuel:  Agglomerated  peat,  saw- 
dust,  coal-dust,   and  slack,  one  or  more  ot 


them  in  various  combinations,  bound  together 
by  heavy  pressure,  with  cements,  clay,  coal- 
tar,  or  the  residuum  of  starch-manufacture. 

fuel-dryer,  s,  A  kiln  for  drying  blocks 
of  artificial  fuel.  The  trays  supporting  the 
blocks  of  fuel  run  upon  rollers  upon  the  angle- 
iron  bars  secured  in  the  walls.  The  walla 
have  perforations  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
vapours  resulting  from  the  drying  of  the 
blocks. 

fuel-feeder,  s.  A  device  for  feeding  fuel 
in  graduated  quantities  to  a  furnace,  either 
for  metallurgical  purposes  or  for  steam-boilers. 
[Mechanical  stoker.] 

fuel-press,  s.  A  machine  for  compressing 
coal-dust  and  a  cementing  material  into  a 
block. 

'  f&'-el,  v.t.    [Fuel,  s.] 
L  Literally : 
1.  To  feed  with  fuel  or  combustible  matter. 


2.  To  store  or  supply  with  fuel  or  firing. 

"  Some  are  plainly  oeconomical,  as  that  the  seat  he 
well  watered  and  weUfuellcd." — Wotton:  Architecture. 

IL  Fig.  :  To  feed  ;  to  nourish. 

"  For  more  corruption  needful  is, 
To  fuel  such  a  fever  long,"  J}onnfc, 

*fu'-el-ler,  s.  [Eng.  fuel;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  supplies  fuel. 

"To  retain  fire  luiconsumed.  Sir  H.  Plats  hath 
obliged  the  fueller."— Boyle :  Works,  iv.  420. 

fu'-el-Ung,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.     [Fuel,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  ^s  suhst. :  The  act  of  feeding  with  fuel ; 

fuel,  firing. 

fu-er'-o,  s.    [Sp.] 

Spanish  Law : 

1.  A  code,  a  charter,  a  grant  of  privileges. 

2.  A  custom  having  the  force  of  law. 

3.  A  declaration  before  a  magistrate. 

4.  A  place  where  justice  is  administered. 

5.  The  jurisdiction  ofatribunaL 

f  iiff,  s.  [Onomatopoetic.  Cf.  puff.]  A  puff,  a 
whiff. 

"The  chaiat  .  .  .  then  disappeared  like  a  fuff  o' 
tob.acco,  leaving  Rab  in  a  very  pitiful  condition," — 
Scott;  Antii/uary,  ch.  ix. 

fiia;  v.t.  &  i.      [FUFF,  5.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  puif,  to  whiff,  to  blow. 

"  She  fuff't  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  lunt. 
In  wrath  she  waa  sag  vap'riu'." 

Bums:  BallovKen. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  puff,  to  blow. 

fuf'-fS^,  u.    [Eng.  fuff;  -y.]    Puffy,  light. 

fu'-ga,  a.     [Lat.=  flight.] 
Music:  A  Fugue  (q.v.). 

fu-ga -ciOUS,  a.  [Lat.  fugax  (genit.  fugacis), 
'from  fuga  =  flight ;  fugio  =  to  flee ;  Fr.  & 
Ital.  fugcux  ;  Sp.  fugaz.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Fugitive,  volatile ;  lasting 
but  for  a  short  time. 

"Moral  beauty  is  ...  so  subtile,  fine,  and/«fl/ici- 
ous,  that  it  will  not  beai'  beiiig  handled," — Berkeley : 
Alciphron,  dial,  iii.,  §5. 

2.  Lot. :  (Of  a  leaf,  calyx,  corolla,  &c.y.:  Falling 
off  early ;  as  the  leaves  of  cactus,  the  calyx  of 
papaver,  poppy,  &c.  It  is  called  also  caducous. 

*  fu-ga'-cious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fugacious ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fuga- 
cious;  volatility;  shortness  of  dui-ation; 
fugacity. 

"  Well  therefore  did  the  experienced  Columella  put 
his  g.irdeuer  iu  the  mind  of  the  fuffuciaujtness  of  the 
seasons." — Euelyn:  Kalendar.    (Introd.) 

*  fu-gS,9'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  fugaclte,  from  Lat. 
fugax  (genit.  fugacis)  ;    Sp,  fiigacidad;   Ital. 

fugacitd.] 

1.  Volatility,  fugaciousness. 

"  It  is  very  likely  that  the  heat  produced  by  a  medi- 
cine, which  by  reason  of  \ts  fugacity  would  stay  but  a 
very  short  time  in  the  body,  will  not  be  so  lasting  as 
that  of  ordinary  sudor ifickB."—flojIc  .■  Works,  ii  237. 

2.  Instability,  uncertainty. 

*fug'-a-9y,  t.  [Lat.  fugax  (gen.  fugacis)  = 
fleeing.]    A  putting  to  flight ;  banishment. 

"  Notwithstanding  auy  disposition  made  or  to  be 
iniule  by  virtue  or  colour  of  auy  attainder,  outlawry, 
fugacy,  oi;  other  forfeiture,"— J/iiton.'  On  the  Articles 
of  Peace. 


f  ug'-al,  a.    [Eng.  fugiue) ;  -al.] 

Mv^ic :  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
fugue. 

fU-ga'-to,  adv.     [Ital.] 

Music :  In  the  fugue  style ;  a  composition 
containing  fugal  imitation,  but  which  is  not 
in  strict  fugue  form.     (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

f Ugh  (gh  silent),  fob,  interj.  [Onomatopoetic] 
An  exclamation  of  disgust  or  abhorrence ; 
faugh . 

*  f u'-|:ie,  *  f u'-gS,  a.  &  s.  [Lnt.  fugio  =  to 
flee.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Fugitive. 

"  Yefug6  lynnage  of  fals  liaoniedone, 
Addres  ye  thus  to  mak  bargane  anane  t 

Douglas :  Virgil,  76,  2. 

B.  ^s  substantive : 

1.  A  fugitive. 

2.  A  coward ;  one  who  flies  from  the  fight, 

fugie-warrant,  >>. 

Scots  Laii) :  A  warrant  granted  to  appie- 
hend  a  debtor,  against  whom  it  is  sworn  that 
he  designs  to  fiy,  in  order  to  avoid  payment, 
or  that  he  is  in  Tneditationc  fugce. 

"  'Ay,'  said  Ochiltree,  'th.it  will  be  what  they  ca' 
the fuffie-warrants.'  "—Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxix. 

fu'-gitl-e,  s.    [Etym,  doubtful.] 

Anat.  <&  Patliol.  :  This  term  has  several 
acceptations  :  (1)  the  cerumen  of  the  ear ; 
(2)  the  nebulous  suspension  or  deposition 
from  the  urine ;  (3)  an  abscess  near  the  ear ; 
(4)  abscess  in  general.     {Dunglison.) 

fu-gi— ta'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  fugitatwm,  sup,  of 
'fugito  =  to  put  to  flight ;  to  flee.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  flight;  a  moving  about 
from  place  to  place. 

"It  W.T3  there,  in  fact,  with  all  allowance  for  his 
wanderings  and  fugitations  that  he  did  spend  most  of 
his  time.'  — ^.  Jfasson :  De  Quinccy,  p.  110. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  The  act  of  a  criminal  abscond- 
ing from  justice.  When  this  i^kes  place,  the 
court  can  pronounce  sentence  of  fagitation 
against  him,  in  which  case  his  goods  and 
chattels  are  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

fug'-iE-tive,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  fugitif,  from  Lat. 

fugitivus  =  fugitive,  from  fugitum.  sup.  of 
fugio  =  to  flee  ;  Gr.  iftevyto  {pheugo);  Sp.  & 
Fort,  fugitivo  ;  Ital.  fuggitivo.] 

A.  As  adjectii>e : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1,  Apt  to  flee  away  ;  volatile ;  easily  wafted 
or  carried  away. 

"  The  more  tender  and  fugitive  parts,  the  leaves,  of 
many  of  Sthe  more  sturdy  vegetables,  fall  off  for  want 
of  the  supply  from  beneath." —  Woodward  :  Natural 
Jlixtory. 

*  2,  Not  to  be  held  or  detained ;  escaping 
easily  ;  fleeting  ;  not  fixed  or  durable. 

"But,  ah  !  the  mighty  bliss  \&  fugitive!" 

Grydcn:  Virgil ;  G cor j/ic  iii.  109. 

3.  Fleeing  or  running  from  danger,  pursuit, 
or  duty. 

*'  Multitudes,  fugitive  on  every  side." 

Cowper :  Task,  ii.  lOG. 
i.  'Wandering,  vagabond. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Dyeing  :  Not  stable,  permanent,  or  dura- 
ble ;  opposed  to/a5(  orjixed  colours. 

2.  Literature :  A  term  applied  to  short  and 
occasional  pieces  written  in  haste  or  for  a 
special  purpose,  and  not  intended  to  be  per- 
nijuient. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  who  flees  from  danger,  pursuit,  or 
duty ;  a  deserter. 

"But  the  fugitives  from  Ramsay's  were  a  mere 
rabljle." — Jfacaulay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii, 

2.  One  Avho  has  fled  from  punishment  and 
tixlven  refuge  under  another  power. 

"  Its  fugitive  the  church  he  gave. 
Though  not  a  victim,  but  a  slave." 

iSco((  :  Marminn,  iii.  15. 

3.  Anything  hard  to  be  caught  or  detained. 
"  What  muse  but  his  can  Nature's  beauties  hit. 

Or  catch  that  BLijy  fugitive  called  wit."        Sarte~ 

^  Fugitive  Slave  Law  : 

Hist.  :  A  law  which  was  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  1850.  By  tts 
]irovisions  a  slave  escaping  from  his  master 
into  another  state  was  to  be  seized  and  re- 
stored to  his  owner,  and  any  pei-son  aiding 
in  his  flight  was  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  having 
committed  a  penal  ofTeuee. 

*  fug'-i-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fugitive;  -hj.] 
In  a  fugitive  or  fleeting  manner ;  like  afugitive. 


f&te    fat    fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  carnal,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  mar£ne;   go,  pfit, 
or,'  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rfile,  fuU;  try,  Sj^ian.    se.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*  fdg'-i-tive-liess»  s.     [Eng.  fugitive ;  -tiess.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fugitive  ;  volatility ; 
fuganity. 

"  And  even  the  spirit  and  salt  of  aheep's  blood  itself 
did,  by  their  peiietraiicy  of  taste,  and  fugitiveness  in 
gentle  beats,  promise  little  less  6t&cacy."~ISo2/le  : 
}Vor/c3.  ii.  215. 

2.  Instability  ;  uncertainty. 

'  fug'-i-tor,  *  ftlg-i-tour,  s.    [Lat.  fugitor, 
from  fugio  =  to  flee.]    A  fugitive. 

"Traistinj;  tbaim  to  be  sone  advertist  tbairof  be 
Binary  fugitouris  daly  departing  of  tbe  ciet6."— Bet- 
lendene:  Livius,  p.  123. 

*fu'-gle,   v.i,     [Cf.  fiiglevmn.]     To  act  as  a 
guide  or  director. 

"Wooden  arms  -with  elbow  Joints  jerking  xad  fugling 
intheair."— C'aWif/«;  French  Jieuoluticm.  pt.  ili.,  bk. 
v.,  ch.  vli. 

fa'-gle-man,  flu'-gel-man,  s.    [Ger.  Jlugel- 
man,  from  Jlugel  =  a  wing.] 

1.  TM. :  A  file-leader  ;  a  soldier  who,  being 
expert  in  drill,  takes  his  position  iu  front  of  a 
couipany  as  an  example  or  guide  to  the  others 
in  their  exercises. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  takes  the  lead  and  set-s 
the  example  for  others  to  follow. 

"  Daly  marched  na  fugleman."— Theo.  Booh:  Gilbert 
Gumey.    {Latham.) 

fugue,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Ital.  fuga  =  a  flight,  a 
fugue  ;  Lat.  fuga  =  a  flight.] 

Music :  A  polyphonic  composition  con- 
structed on  one  or  more  short  subjects  or 
themes,  which  are  harmonized  according  to 
the  laws  of  coiniterpoiut,  and  introduced  from 
time  to  time  with  various  contrapuntal  de- 
vices ;  the  interest  in  these  frequently  heard 
themes  being  sustained  by  diminishing  the 
interval  of  time  at  which  they  follow  each 
other,  and  monotony  being  avoided  by  the 
occasional  use  of  episodes,  or  passages  open 
to  free  treatment.  TJie  chief  elements  of  a 
fugue  are  :—(l)  The  subject;  (2)  the  counter- 
subject,  or  contrapuntal  harmonization  of  the 
answer  by  the  part  which  has  finished  the 
enunciation  of  the  subject;  (3)  the  answer; 
(4)  episodes  ;  (5)  the  stretto;  and  (6)  the  pedal 
point.     (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

"The  skilful  organist  plies  his  grave  and  fancied 
descjiut  in  lottyfuguea."— Milton:  On  Education. 

fiig'-uist,  s.  [Eng,  fugn(e) ;  -ist]  Amusician 
who  composes  or  performs  fugues. 

fu-i-re'-na.  s.  [Named  after  G.  Fuiren,  » 
'Danish  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  cyperaoeous 
tribe  Fuirenese  (q.v.).  About  forty  species 
are  known,  mostly  from  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  southern  hemisphere. 

lta,-i-re'-ne-se,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  fuirena,  and 
"Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  sedges  (Cyperacese) ;  type, 
Fuirena.  It  is  divided  into  the  sub-tribes  of 
Melanocranidse,  Hemichlaenidge,  and  Ficinidae 
(q.v.). 

*ful(l),  ct.    [Foul.] 
*ftll(2),  a.    [Full.] 

*  ful'-5i-ble,  s  [Lat.  fulcio  =  to  prop  up.] 
That  may  or  can  be  propped  up  or  supported. 

*  ffil'-91-IIient,  «.  .  [Lat.  fuldmen,  fulcirtien- 
tum,  froili  /7(fcio  =  to  prop  up.]  A  prop,  a 
fulcrum ;  that  on  which  a  body  rests  and 
turns. 

"If  we  conceive  the  same  disproportion  betwixt  their 
several  distances  in  the  former  faculties,  from  the 
fulciment,  or  centi'e  of  gravity,  they  would  both  equi- 
ponderate."—  Wilkins  :  Archinr,sdes  ;  On  Mechanical 
Powers,  ch.  xii, 

'^'fulc-nen,  v.t.  [A.S.  fulloc,fulluht =ha.'^ti3m.'] 
To  baptize. 

"Tho  he  fulcnede  ure  helende." — u.  E.  Homilies,  it. 
137. 

*  fulc-nere,  s.    [Fulcnen.]    A  baptizer. 

"Hia  noil  more  theune  Johan  the/wtenere.'' — v.  E. 
Somilies,  ii.  I;il. 

*fulc-ning,  *  fulc-ninge,  s.  [Cf.  A.S.  fu- 
luhtninge,  fulktning.]  [Fulcnen.]  A  bap- 
tizing, baptism. 

"  One  bileue  imene  and  one  fulcninge"—u.  E.  Bo- 
■milies,  ii.  9. 

*  ful- era'- ce- oils   (ceous  as   shiis),   u. 

[Eng.,  &c.,  fulcr(um) ;  -aceous.] 

Bot.  :  Furnished  with  fulcra;  related  to  or 
connected  with  the  fulcra  of  plants. 


fiil'-crate,  a.  (Eng.  fiilcr(um) ;  -ate.]  Having 
fulcra ;  supported  by  fulcra. 

fiil'-cruin,  * ful'-cre (ore  as  ker ;  pi.  ful- 
cra, f^-crums),  s.  [Lat.  fulcrum.  =  a 
prop,  fromfulcio  =  to  prop.] 

1.  Physics  (Sing.):  The  fixed  edge  or  point 
on  which  the  bar  of  a  lever  rests.  Its  reaction 
is  one  of  three  forces  acting  on  a  lever,  the 
two  others  being  the  power  and  the  weight  or 
resistance.    [Lever.] 

2.  Bot.  (PI):  Additional  organs,  as  stipules, 
scales,  spines,  prickles,  tendrils,  &c. 

ftilcrum  forceps,  s,  A  dentist's  for- 
ceps in  which  one  beak  is  furnished  with  a 
hinged  plate  with  an  india-rubber  pad  to  pro- 
tect the  gum  from  injury,  while  the  other 
beak  has  the  usual  tooth  or  gouge  shape. 

*  fule,  a.    [Foul.] 

fule.  a.    [Fool.]    (Scotch.) 

fule-body,  s.    A  foolish  person.     (Scotch.) 

"  FiiU-body  {  if  I  meant  ye  wrang,  couldna  I  clod  ye 
ower  that  craig,  and  wad  man  ken  how  ye  cam  by 
your  end  ?"—Sco«.-  Quy  Mannering,  ch.  xlvi. 

fulfil',  ^ful-fiU-en,  *fta-fiUe, "  fol-ftiU- 

en,  v.t.    [A.S.  fulfyllan  =  to  fill.] 

*  1.  To  fill  to  the  full ;  to  fill  up ;  to  fill 
completely. 

"He  fulfiUede  an  holwgh  vessel  with  dew."— 
WycMffe  :  Judges  vi.  38. 

*  2.  To  complete,  to  accomplish,  to  fill  up. 

"  My  tyme  is  not  yJt  fulfillid.*'—  Wycliffe  :  John  vii. 
8.    {Purvey.) 

3.  To  complete  ;  to  carry  out  to  the  end. 

"Thei  fidfillen  first  the  more  loiige  pUgrymage." — 
MaundevUle,  p.  63. 

4.  To  accomplish,  to  execute,  to  carry  out : 
as,  a  design,  a  desire,  a  promise,  a  prophecy, 
a  requirement,  an  obligation,  &c.  ;  to  eflfec- 
tuate  ;  to  complete  by  performance. 

"  He  invited  them,  after  they  had  fulfilled,  their 

erince's  orders,  and  settled  their  own  private  affairs, 
J  come  again,  and  see   him.."— Strype :    Metnorials  : 
Benry  VlTl.  (an.  153S). 

5.  To  answer  as  a  purpose  or  design. 
"  AH  we  find  iMJsaessiug  earth,  sea,  air,  .  .  . 

Fulfil  the  purpose,  and  appear  designed." 

Cowper :  Tirocinium,  ^Z. 

1"  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
fulfil,  to  accomplish,  and  to  realize  :  "  To  fulfil 
is  literally  to  fill  quite  full,  that  is,  to  bring 
SLhontfull  to  the  wishes  of  a  person  ;  to  accom- 
plish is  to  bring  to  perfection,  but  without 
reference  to  the  wishes  of  any  one  ;  to  realize 
is  to  make  real,  namely,  whatever  lias  been 
aimed  at.  The  application  of  these  terms  is 
evident  from  their  explications :  the  wishes, 
the  expectations,  the  intentions,  and  promises, 
of  an  individual,  are  appropriately  said  to  be 
fulfilled;  national  projects,  or  undertakings, 
prophecies,  and  whatever  is  of  general  interest, 
are  said  to  be  nccomplislied ;  the  fortune,  or 
prospects  of  an  individual,  or  whatever  results 
successfully  from  specific  efforts,  is  said  to  be 
realized.''    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  fulfil  and 
to  execute,  see  Execute  ;  for  that  between  to 
fulfil  and  to  keep,  see  Keep. 

ful-fU'-ler,  5.  [Eng.  fulfil ; -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  fulfils  or  accomplishes. 

"  Jesus  was  the  fulJUler  of  the  law  ;  and  ...  he  was 
also  the/wtfiWer  of  the  prophets." — Warburton  :  Works, 
vol.  ix.  ser.  5. 

fiil-f iU'-ing,  "•  ful-fiU-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  & 
s.     [Fulfil.] 

A,  &  B,  .4s  pr.  par.  £  particir).  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantii'e : 

*  1.  The  act  of  filling  to  the  full ;  satiety  ; 
fulness. 

"He  sente  fulfiZUng  into  the  souls  of  hem."— 
WycUffe :  Psalm,  cv.  15. 

2.  The  act  of  accomplishing,  executing,  or 
carrying  to  completion. 

"Therefore  loue  is  the  fulfyliing  of  the  lawe."— 
Wycliffe:  Romans  xiii.  10. 

ful-fil'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  fulfil;  -menu] 

1.  The  act  of  fulfilling-;  completion  ;  perfect 
execution  or  performance. 

"  With  what  entire  confidence  ought  we  to  wait  for 
the  fulfilment  of  all  his  other  promises  iu  their  due 
time."— fitofr.  vol.  i,,  ser.  5. 

2.  Accomplishment :  as,  The  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy. 

*  fiir-gen-93r,  s.  [Lat.  fulgens.]  Splendour ; 
brightness ;  glitter. 


*  flil'-gent,  a.     [Lat.  fulgens,  pr.  par.  of  ^ 
=  to  sliine,  to  glitter.]     Shining  ;   dazzling ; 
exceedingly  bright. 

•'  At  last,  as  from  a  cloud,  hia  fulgent  head 
And  shape  star-bright  appeared." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  x.  449. 

*  ful'-gent-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  fulgent;  -ly.]  In 
a  fulgent  manner ;  with  exceeding  brightness  ; 
dazzliugly. 

*  ful'-gid,  a.  [Lat.  fulgidus,  from  f2ilgeo  = 
to  shine,  to  glitter.]  Shining,  glittering, 
dazzling,  fulgent. 

"The  sight  afulgid  object  hates,  and  flies." 

Creech  :  Lucretius,  iv.  334. 

*  ftil-gid'-i-t^,  s.  [heit.  fulgidus.]  Splendour, 
brightness,  glitter. 

* ful'-gor,  "^ ful-gour,  s.  [Lat.]  Splendour; 
dazzling  brightness. 

"Glow-worms  alive  project  a  lustre  in  the  dark, 
vhich  fulgour,  notwithstanding,  ceaaeth  t/dter  death." 
— Broivne. 

*  fiil'-gdr-a,  s.  [Lat.  fiilgor,  mostly  poetic 
fov  fulgiir.] 

Entom.  :  Lantern  fly.  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Fulgoridae,  and  the  tribe  Fulgo- 
rina  (q.v.).  It  has  a  large  head,  much  pro- 
longed in  front.  Fulgora  lanternaria  was 
said  by  Madame  Merian  to  shine  with  a  phos- 
phorescent light.  The  fact  has  since  been 
disputed.  It  is  a  native  of  Surinam.  Another 
species,  F.  candelaria,  is  from  China. 

ful-gSr'-i-dflB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fulgor(a), 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suH'.  -idoi.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  family  of  Fulgorina 
(q.v.). 

f&l-gor-i'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fulgor,  and 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Entom. :  A  tribe  of  Homoptera.  Tliey  hai-e 
the  antennae  placed  under  the  eyes,  and  the 
ocelli  are  only  two.  The  tropical  species  are 
generally  large,  those  of  temperate  climates 
the  reverse. 

*  fiil'-gli-rant,  a.    [Lat.  fulgurans,  pr.  par.  of 

fulguro  =  to    lighten  :  fulgur  =  lightning.] 
Lightning  ;  flashing  like  lightning. 

"And  Nature  play  her  fiery  givmes, 
Iu  this  forced  night,  -withjuFgurant  flames." 

»  More :  Philosophical  Poems  (164"),  p.  814. 

*  ful'-gu-rate,  v.i.  [Lat.  fulguratum,  sup.  of 
fulguro  =  to  lighten.]  To  lighten ;  to  flash 
like  lightning. 

"  If  enclosed  in  a  glass  vessel  well  atopped,  it  some- 
times rwould/uioTira^e,  or  throw  out  little  fliksliet.  of 
light."— Trajts.  Philos.  Soc,  No.  134. 

fiil-gu-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  fulguratio,  from 
fulguro  =  to  lighten.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  .  The  act  of  lightening ;  a 
flash  of  lightning. 

"The  ahiue  gave  such  a  lightuiiig  from  one  to 
another,  so  as  you  should  be  forced  to  turn  them  fthe 
eyes]  elsewhere,  or  not  too  stedfastly  to  behold  their 
*ulg uration."— Donne  :  History  of  the  Septuagint  (1633), 
p.  3". 

2.  Metall. :  The  sudden  brightening  of  gold 
or  silver  in  the  crucible  as  the  last  traces  of 
dross  leave  the  surface. 

fill'  -  gu  -  rite,  s.  [Lat.  fulguritm  =  struck 
with  lightning,  pa.  par.  of fitlguHo.] 

Geol,  &c.  :  A  vitrified  sand-tube,  supposed 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  light- 
ning. Attention  was  first  directed  to  them  liy 
Pastor  Hermann,  who  observed  one  at  Massel 
in  Silesia,  in  IVll.  Dr.  Heiitzen,  iu  1805,  met 
with  another  in  the  heath  of  Paderborn  ;  he 
was  tbe  earliest  observer  who  attributed  them 
to  lightning.  Many  have  since  been  found, 
some  of  them  in  this  country. 

ftil'-gu-rous,  a.  [Lat.  fiilgur  =  lightning ; 
-ous.]    Flashing  like  lightning. 

"  A  fulguroua  impetuosity  almost  beyond  human  " 
—Carlyle  :  3Iiscellanie8,  iii.  104. 

*ful'-gu-ry,  s.  [Lat.  fulgur.]  Lightning. 
(Cockeram.) 

*ful'-ham,  tf.    [Fullam.] 

*ftil-hed,  ^ful-hede,  s.  .[Fdllhood.] 

lu'-li-ca,  s.    [Lat.  =  the  Coot.] 

Ornith.  :  Coot.  A  genus  of  grallatorial 
(wading)  birds,  sub-tribe  Macrodactyli,  family 
Rallidse,  sub-family  Gallinulinoe.  Fulica  atra 
is  the  Coot  (q.v.). 

^fu-li-eu,  ^ful-en,  v.t.    [Follow.] 


bSil,  bo^;  po^t.  jS^l;  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  9liin,  benph;  go,  gem;  r-Ju,  this,  sin,  as;  enpect,  Xenophon,  e^lst,    ph  =  f, 
-oian,  -tlan  =  shau.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  tion,   §lon  =  zhun,    tious,  -cious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c'.  =  bel,  deu' 
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.fu-lig'-i-nose,  a.      [Lat.   faliginosus.]     The 
"same  as  Foliginous  (q.v.). 

*  fll-lig-l-nos'-l-ty,  s.    [Ft.  fuliginositi,  from 

I^at.  fuliginosus  =  sooty.]  The  quality  or 
state,  of  being  fuliginous ;  sootiness ;  that 
which  makes  sooty. 

"  A  latent  fury  and  faliginosity  very  perverting." — 
Ccerlyle:  Miscellanies,  iv.  79. 

fil-lig'-i-nous,    a.      [Lat.   fuliginosus,  from 
'faligo  =  soot ;  Fr.  fuligineux ;  Sp.  fiUiginoso ; 
Ital.  fuligginoso.'] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Pertaining  to  soot ;  containing  soot ; 
sooty. 

"Cheap  and  useful  processes  for  ways  of  charking 
coals,  peat,  and  the  like  fuliginous  materials." — 
JSvelyn :  A  Discourse  on  Forest  Trees,  ch,  xxx. 

(2)  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  smoke ; 
dusk. 

2.  Fig.  :  Dark,  dusky,  gloomy. 

"The  leaf  of  burrage  hath  an  excellent  spirit  to 
repress  the  faliffinous  vapour  of  dusky  melancholy." — 
Bacon :  Nat.  Sist,  §  18. 

II.  Natural  Science:  Of  a  sooty  colour; 
dirty  brown,  approaching  black. 

*  fu-lig'-i-nous-ly,  adv.     [Bng.  fuliginoics; 

-ly.]    Like  soot ;  sootily  ;  with  soot.] 

"To rear  some  breathless  vapid  flowers, 
Or  shrubs  fuHginously  grim." 

Shenstone :  Mitral  Elegance. 

*iU-Ii'-gd,  s.     [Lat.]    Soot,  grime. 

"Camphire,  of  a  white  substance,  by  its  fuMgo 
aiffordeth  a  deep  black."— SrowTic. 

iU-lig'-u-la,  s.     [Dirain.   from  Lat.  JvXigo  — 
soot.] 

(h-nith.  :  Pochard.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
sub-family  Fnligulinse.  About  eight  species 
occur  in  Britain.  Fuligula  ferina  is  the  Po- 
chard (q.v.)  or  Dun  Bird. 

fa-lig-ii-li'-nse,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  fuligul(a),  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  Sea-ducks  ;  a  sub-family  of  Ana- 
tid£e.  The  base  of  the  bill  is  as  broad  as 
high  ;  there  is  a  curved  nail  on  the  upper 
mandibles;  the  hind  toe  of  the  foot  has  a 
membranous  lobe.  Genera  represented  in 
Britain :  Somateria  (Eider  duck),  Oidemia 
(Surf  duck),  Fuligula  (Pochard),  and  Claugula 
(Golden  eye). 

*iful-i-mart,  s.    [Foumart.] 

*fur-isli,  s.    [Foolish.] 

^fulke,  a.    [Folk.] 

*fuU£'-€r,  s.  [Btym.  doubtful.]  A  pawnbroker. 

"  The /wZfter  will  not  lend  you  a  farthing  upon  it."— 
— Oascoigne  :  Supposes,  ii,  8, 

full,  *  fol.  *  ful.  *  fuUe,  *  vol.  a.,  adv.,  &  s. 
[A.S.  ful:  cogn.  with  Dut.  vol;  Icel.  fullr; 
Dan. /uM;  Svr.  full;  Goth,  fulls ;  Ger,  voll ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  fol;  Gr.  irA^pijs  {pUres);  Lat. 
^lenus;  Skt.  purna.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Filled  up,  replete ;  having  no  space  un- 
filled or  void. 

2.  Well  supplied  ;  abounding ;  having  an 
abundance  or  large  quantity  of  anything. 

"  England  ya  fid  ynow  of  fruyt  and  of  tlen." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  1. 

3.  Abundant  in  quantity ;  plentiful ;  satis- 
fying. 

"Water  digesteth  a  fall  meal  sooner  than  any 
MqxiOT." —Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments. 

*  i.  Filled  up  ;  supplied ;  not  vacant ; 
occupied. 

"  Had  the  throne  beeu  full,  their  meeting  would  not 
have  been  regular." — Blackstone. 

5.  Sated ;  filled  to  repletion ;  satiated. 

"  Glutted,  gorged,  and  full." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  iii,  2. 

6.  Plump ;  filled  out ;  fat. 

"  A  gentleman  of  a,  full  body  having  broken  his  skin 
by  a  fall,  the  wound  inflamed,"—  Wiseman :  Surgery, 

7.  Filled  or  crowded  as  regards  the  mind  or 
memory. 

(1)  Absolutely,  as  in  the  following  example. 


(2)  Followed  by  of 

"Every  one  is  full  o/the  miracles  done  by  cold  baths 
ou  decayed  and  weak  constitutions." — Locke, 

8.  Complete ;  not  deficient  or  defective. 
"  At  the  end  of  two  ftill  years  Pharaoh  dreamed." — 
Genesis  xlL  i. 


9.  Complete;  perfect;  leaving  nothing  to 

be  desired. 

"  That  da;y  had  seen  Vat  full  accomplishment 
■  Of  all  his  travels,"  Daniel :  Civil  Wars. 

10.  Expressive  of  much ;  containing  much 
matter  ;  copious  ;  ample, 

"  Where  my  expreaaiona  are  not  bo  full  aa  his,  either 
our  language  or  myiart  were  defective."— ^enftam  ; 
Destruction  of  Troy.    (Pref.) 

11.  Mature ;  perfect. 

"  Suppose  a  nation,  where  the  custom  were  that  after 
fuU  age  the  sons  ahould  expulse  their  fathers  out  of 
their  possessions." — Bacon. 

*  12.  Strong ;  not  faint  or  attenuated ; 
powerful ;  sonorous. 

"I  did  never  know  so /wZi  a  voice  iseuefrom  so  empty 

a  heArt."— Shakesp. :  Benry  V.,  iv.  4. 

*13.  Accomplished,  perfect. 


14.  Visible  in  its  full  dimensions. 

"Till  about  the  end  of  the  third  century,  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  the  head  of  a  Roman  emperor 
drawn  with  a.  full  face  ;  they  always  appear  in  profile." 
— Addison  :  On  Medals. 

15.  Applied  to  the  moon  when  it  presents 
to  the  spectator  its  whole  disc  illuminated. 

II.  Technically: 
Music : 

1.  Sung  or  played  by  all  the  performers, 
without  solos.  [Fqll-anthem,  Full-score, 
Full-service.] 

2.  Applied  to  the  organ  when  all  or  most  of 
the  stops  are  out. 

"R,  As  adverb : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Fully ;  complt-tely  ;  without  abatement 
or  diminution. 

"  I  am  novr  full  resolved," 
Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

2.  Quite ;  to  the  same  or  an  equal  degree ; 
equally. 

"But  the  hasty  critick,  who  judges  on  a.  view,  is 
fidl  as  liable  to  be  deceived."— i>rude?i.'  Aurunazebe. 
(Pref.) 

3.  Exactly. 

"  Full  in  the  centre  of  the  sacred  wood. 
An  arm  ariseth  of  the  Stygian  flood." 

Addison:  On  Italy. 

4.  Directly,  straight :  as.  To  look  one  full 
in  the  face. 

"  On  his  ample  forehead  aiming  fuZl, 
The  deadly  stroke  descending  pierced  tbe  skull." 
Dryden:  Virgil;  ..Sneidv.  688. 

*  5.  To  satiety. 

"  I  have  supped  full  with  horrors." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

6.  Full  is  largely  used,  especially  in  poetry, 
before  adjectives  and  adverbs  to  heighten  or 
stren^hen  their  meaning. 

"  With  dagger's  hilt  on  the  wicket  strong 
He  struck/«Zi;  loud,  and  struck/wM  long." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  2. 

II.  Music:  With  all  the  voices  or  instru- 
ments :  as,  An  anthem  is  sung  full. 
C.  As  substantive 

1.  Complete  measure  or  degree  ;  the  utmost 
or  fullest  extent. 

"  We'll  see  these  things  eflected  to  the  fall." 

Shakesp. :  2  ffenry  VI.,  i.  2. 

2.  The  highest  state  or  point. 

"  The  swan's  down  feather. 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide, 
Neither  way  inclines." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  iii.  2. 

3.  A  state  of  satiety. 

"  When  I  had  fed  them  to  the  fall." — Jeremiah  v.  7. 

4.  That  period  of  the  revolution  of  the  moon 
when  it  presents  to  the  spectator  a  full  or 
perfect  orb. 

"  Brains  in  rabbits,  woodcocks,  and  calves,  are  full- 
est in  the /uZi  of  the  moon,  "—Baco«.'  Natural  History. 

1  (1)  Full  and  by  : 

Naut. :  Sailing  close-hauled,  having  all  the 
sails  full,  and  lying  as  near  the  wind  as 
possible. 

(2)  Full  brother  or  sister :  The  son  or 
daughter  of  the  same  father  and  mother. 

(3)  FuU  cousin:  The  son'or  daughter  of  an 
aunt  or  uncle. 

(4)  Full  cry : 

(a)  Lit.  :  In  hunting  a  term  used  to  express 
that  all  the  hounds  have  caught  the  scent  and 
give  tongue  in  chorus. 

"  The  headmost  hounds,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
pack  in  full-cry,  burst  from  the  coppice,  followed  by 
the  huntsman  and  three  or  four  riders.  —^co«;  Sob 
Hoy,  ch.  V. 

(6)  Fig. :  Hot  pursuit. 

(5)  FuU -run:  The  same  as  full-swing, 
(q.v.). 


(6)  Full-swing :  Full  working ;  perfect  cp 
unrestrained  liberty. 

(7)  In  full:  Without  deduction,  diminution, 
or  abatement. 

(8)  Written  in  full:  Written  without  coh- 
trad;ions ;  written  in  words,  not  figures. 

1"  Full  is  largely  used  in  composition  with 
other  words,  particularly  participles,  with  the 
force  of  fully,  to  the  utmost  ^tent.  or  degree. 

Obvious  compounds  are,  full-accomplishedy 
full  -  adjusted,  full  -  aged,  full-  blazing,  fit  II  - 
breasted,  full-celled,  full-cramvied,  full-extended, 
full-eyed,  full-faced,  full-fed,  full-flowing,  fiill- 
foliaged,  full-gorged,  full-juiced,  full-limbed^ 
full -proportioned,  full-stuffed,  full-swelling^ 
full-swollen,  full-tided,  full-toned,  full-tuned^ 
full-voiced,  full-welling,  &c. 

""  i^Ul-acomed,  a.  Having  fed  to  the 
full  on  acorns. 

full-age,  s. 

Law :  Twenty-one  years  old. 

full-anthem,  s. 

Music :  An  anthem  in  which  there  is  neither 

solo  nor  verses.    [Anthem.] 

fuU-armedt  a.  Fully  or  completely 
armed.  > 

full-blooded,  a, 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  full  supply  of  blood. 

2.  Fig, :  Of  pure  blood  or  extraction  ;  pure- 
bred :  as,  a.  full-blooded  horse. 

full-bloomed,  u.  Like  a  full-bloom  or 
perfect  blossom. 

"  Full-bloo7ned  lips."  Crashaw. 

full-blown,  a. 

1,  Blown  or  stretched  by  the  wind  to  the 
utmost  extent. 

2,  Expanded  to  the  full  as  a  blossom ; 
mature. 

3,  Arrived  at  maturity  ;  perfect. 

"  My  glories  are  past  danger  ;  they're  fuH-blottm." 
Denham :  Sophy,  ii. 

*  full-bottom,  s.    A 

wig  with  a  large  bottom. 

full-bottomed,  a. 

Having  a  large  bottom, 
as  a  wig. 

"I  was  obliged  to  sit   at 
home  in  my  iiioming-gown, 

having  pawned  a  new  suit  of 
cloaths  and  a  full-bottomed 
wig  for  a  sum  of  money." — 
GvMTdian. 

full-bound,  a. 

Bookbind.  :      Covered 
with  leather. 

fUll-butt,  *ftill- 
but,  *ful-buyt,  *fUl- ^ 

but,  adv. 

1.  Meeting  or  coming      full-bottomed 
together  directly  face  to  wig. 

face.   (Generally  convey- 
ing the  idea  of  violence  or  collision.) 

"  Socrates  met  full-but  with  Xenophon  in  a  narrow 
lane."— Petal. ■  Apop?i.  of  Erasmtcs,  p.  29. 

*  2.  Directly,  exactly. 

"It  standetb  ful-but  agynst  Caleys,"- JTbrTTwin - 
Vulgaria. 

full-cadence,  ^. 

Music:  A  perfect  cadence.     [Cadence.] 

flill-centre,  a. 

Arch. :  Having  the  form  of  a  full  semicircle. 

Full-centre  arch:    A    semicircular  arch   or 

vault.    One  describing  the  full  amount  of  180°. 

*  full-charged,  a.  Charged  or  loaded 
to  the  full ;  fitly  prepared. 

"  I  stood  in  the  level  of  &  full-charged  confederacy." 
Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

fuU-Chisel,  adv.     At  full  speed.    {Amer.) 
"0S\\&Rtt,full-ctti8ei:'—T.  C.  Haliburton.  {Ogitvie.) 

full-Chord,  5. 

Mu^ic :  (1)  A  chord,  some  of  the  essential 
notes  of  which  are  doubled.  (2)  A  chord  for 
the  full  power  of  an  instrument,  orchestra, 
or  voices. 

*  full-descending,  a.  Hushing  down 
violently. 

"  Oft  in  the  full-descending  flood  he  tries 
To  lose  the  scent,  and  lave  his  burning  sides." 

TTiomson:  AtUumn,  445. 


f^te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mar£ne  ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf ,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjhrian.    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a*     qu  =  kw. 


fall— fuUing 
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fUU-dress,  5.  &  a. 

A,  As  subsL :  Dress  worn  on  occasions  of 
ceremony. 

B.  As  adj. :  Requiring  full  dress  to  be  worn : 
as,  a  fuH-dress  dinner. 

full-drive,  adv.    At  full  speed;  full-butt. 

fall-eared,  a.  Having  the  ears  fall  of 
grain. 

"As  flames  rolled  by  the  winds'  conspiring  force, 
O'ei /all-eared  corn." 

Benhtim:  Destruction  of  Troy,  298, 

*  ftill-fleshed,  u.    Fat,  corpulent. 

^  ftlU-flowing,  u,.  Freely  venting  its 
passion. 

"  I  am  not  well,  else  I  should  answer 
From  afull-fiowing  stomitch." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  v.  3. 

*  full-formed,  u,.  Having  full  or  plump 
forms. 

"  His  brother  Xiger  too,  and  all  the  floods 
In  which  the  full-formed  maids  of  Afric  lave," 
Thornton  :  Summer,  823. 

*  full-fortuned,  «.  At  the  height  of 
prosperity. 

*  full-firaught,  a.  Fully  laden  or  stored 
with  accomplishments.        ■  *  r 

"And  thus  thy  fall  hath  left  n  kind  otWot, 
To  mark  tiie  fall-fraught  man,  and  joest  endued, 
"With  some  suspicion.''^      SJtakeip. :  Ben-ry  V.,  ii.  2, 

full-grown,  cti-.  Having  attained  full  size 
or  age.  ra^ 

"  So  beauty  \v.rs^p\ysfvZl-grown  child, 
With  hue  as  prignt,  and  wing  as  wild." 

Byron :  Qiaour, 

*  fOll-hearted,  a.  Full  of  courage  aud 
confidence. 

"The  enemy,  fuZUhearted, 
Lolling  the  tojigue  with  slaughtering." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  v,  8. 

*  full-hot,  a.  Heated  to  the  utmost ; 
very  fiery.' 

"  Anger  is  like 
A  full-hot  horse  who  being  allowed  his  way 
Self-mettle  tires  him." 

^ahcitp. :  Henry  Till.,  i.  1. 

*  ftill-laden,  a.  Fully  loaded ;  weighted 
to  thp  full. 

"It  were  unAt  that  so  excellent  a  reward  as  the 
Oospel  promises  should  stoop  down,  like  fruit  upon 
a  fuXl-laden  bough,  to  be  plucked  by  every  Idle  and 
wanton  hand." — TiUoU(yn. 

ftUl-length,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Embracing  or  extending  the 
whole  length  :  as,  a  full-length  portrait. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  full-length  portrait. 

*  full  -  manned,  a.  Fully  manned  or 
furnished  with  men,  as  a  sliip  with  sailors. 

*  ftlll-mouth,  5.     A  chatterer. 

"Some  propheticoll  full-m^uth."  —  Greene  :  Mena- 
pTion,  p.  M. 

*  full-mouth,  adv.     In  full  cry. 

"  She  was  comine  full^mouth  upon  me."—Farquhar  : 
The,  Inconstant,  ii. 

*  full-mouthed,  it. 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  issuing  from  a  full  mouth. 

"  Had  Boreas  blown 
His  full-mouthed  blast,  and  cast  thy  houses  down." 
Quarles:  Jonah. 

2.  Having  a  full  or  strong  voice  or  sound ; 
Bpoken  ore  rotundo. 

"A  fullrmouthed  diapason  swallows  all."     Craihaw, 

3.  Festive,  joyous. 

"Full-mouthed  Easter  near," 

Quarles:  Emhlema,-v.  V. 

*  full-orbed,  a.  Showing  a  full  or  com- 
plete disc,  as  a  full  moon. 

"  Now  reigns 
FuU-orbed  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  light." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  V.  42. 

*  flill-out,  adv. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. .'  Quite,  altogether. 

"BeLng  full-(mt  as  evil,  if  not  v/QX&&."—A7idrewes: 
Worka,  il.  351. 

2.  Printing :  Not  indented ;  occupying  the 
full  width  of  a  page  or  column. 

fUU-pitch,  s. 

Cricket:  A  ball  delivered  by  the  bowler 
so  far  up  the  wicket  that  it  falls  inside  the 
popping-crease. 

*  full-replete,  a.  Completely  full  or  filled. 

"Full-replete  with  choice  of  all  delights." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  v.  5. 

*'ftlll-sailed,  a.  Absolute,  unlimited : 
as,  'full-sailed  confidence.    (Massinger.) 


full-score,  s. 

MusUi :  A  score  in  which  all  the  parts  for 
voices  and  instruments  are  displayed.  [Score.] 

full-service,  s. 

Music : 

1.  A  setting  of  the  Canticles  for  voices  in 
chorus,  witli  or  without  organ  accompaniment. 

%  An  office  in  which  music  is  used  to  the 
fullest  extent  allowed  by  the  rubrics. 

"^full-souled,  a.  Magnanimous,  noble- 
hearted  ;  of  a  noble  disposition. 

^filll-Speak,  v.t.  To  declare  plainly  and 
fully  ;  to  show  openly. 

"  His  eye  fuU-gpeaks 
His  ardent  soul,  and  from  hie  couch  at  once  he  brealcs." 
Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ii.  31. 

fUll-Split,  adv.  With  the  greatest  vio- 
lence or  impetuosity.    (American.) 

full-spread,  a. 

1.  Spread  to  the  utmost  extent. 
"  How  easy  'tis,  when  destiny  proves  kind. 
With  full-spread  sails  to  run  before  the  wind." 
Dryden :  Aetraea  Hedux,  64. 

*2.  Fat,  corpulent. 

"  Waked  by  the  crowd,  slow  from  his  hench  arose 

A  comely  full-spread  porter,  swoln  with  sleep." 

TMmson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  24. 

full-stop,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  <&  Gram. :  A  period ;  a  symbol  used 
to  denote  the  longest  pause  in  reading. 

2.  Fig. :  A  finish,  an  end,  a  complete  stop. 
II.  Mitsic: 

1.  In  lute  playing,  a  full  chord  followed  by 
a  pause. 

2.  A  chord  in  which  all  available  fingers 
are  occupied  in  stopping  the  strings. 

*  flill-summed,  n.  Complete  in  all  Its 
parts. 

"The  king  of  birds  nested  within  its  leaves,  thick 
feathered,  and  with /itH-summed  wings  fasteoing  his 
talons  eaafc  and  west. ' — Howell :  Vocal  Forest. 

*  fuU-wlnged,  a. 

1.  Having  perfect  or  powerful  wings. 

2.  Ready  for  fiight ;  eager. 

•  full  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Full,  a.]    [Fill,  v.} 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  fin. 

"Fiftene  scipen  gode  fulled  mid  vtlaghen." 

Layamon,  ii,  79. 

2.  To  fulfil. 

"  That  the  saidis  persons  sail  mak  na  payment  of  the 
said  Boume  quhlll  the  poyntia  of  the  said  decreet  he 
fuUU  ef ter  the  forme  oi  the  samyn,  and  of  the  inden- 
turis  maid  tharapone." — Act.  Dom.  Cone  (14921,  p.  247. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  become  full ;  to  come  or 
arrive  at  the  full :  as.  The  moon  fulls. 

"  Whanne  hit  guttes  fuU^n."     P.  Plovoman,  5,715. 

full  (2),  V.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  fullian  =  to  whiten, 
to  purify,  to  baptize,  from  Lat.  fullo  =  to 
cleanse  clothes,  to  full  cloth  ;  O.  Fr.  fouller 
=  to  full  cloth  ;  fouler  =  to  trample  on,  to 
press ;  Ital.  follare.} 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  cleanse  cloth  from  its  oil  or  grease. 
2.  To  thicken  in  a  mill,  as  cloth  ;  to  make 

thick  and  compact  by  pressure. 
"  Clooth  that  Cometh  fro  the  wevylng  is  uoght  comly 
to  were. 
Til  it  be  fulled  under  foot  or  in  fullyng  stobbes." 
P.  Ploioman,  10,627. 

i  B,  Intrans. :  To  become  fulled  or  felted ; 
as,  Tliis  cloth  fulls  well. 

fiill'-age,  s.  [Eng.  full  (2),  v. ;  -age.]  Money 
paid 'for  the  fulling  or  cleansing  of  cloth. 

^  f  ul'-lam,  *  f  ul'-ham,  s.  [From  Fulham,  a 
suburlj  of  London,  which  was  a  notorious 
resort  of  blacklegs  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.] 

1.  False  dice :  of  these  there  were  two  sorts, 
the  one,  called  high,  intended  to  throw  the  high 
numbers  from  five  to  twelve  ;  the  other,  called 
low,  to  throw  from  one  to  four. 

"  For  gourd  and  fullam  holds 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor." 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  3, 

2.  Any  sham,  fraud,  or  inakebelieve. 

ful'-ler  (1),  s.     [Eug.  full ;  -er.] 

Forging : 

1.  A  tool,  sometimes  known  as  a  creaser, 
struck  by  the  hammer  or  placed  in  the  hardy 
hole  of  the  anvil,  and  employed  to  swage  down 


or  spread  the  iron  by  a  series  of  parallel  in- 
dentations. The  tools  are  known  respectively 
as  the  top  and  bottom  fuller. 

2.  A  tool  having  grooves,  and  forming  a 
die  or  swage  into  which  iron  is  driven  by  the 
hammer  to  confer  a  shape.  Used  in  forming 
the  fullering  of  horseshoes. 

fUUer-hammer,  s. 

Forg. .  Tlie  hammer  used  in  striking  the 
fuller. 

ful'-ler  (2),  *  ftil-lare,  *  ful-lere,  s.    [Eng. 
full  (2),  V.  ;  -er;  0.  Fr.  fouleur ;  Dut.  voller.} 
One  whose  occupation  is  to  full  cloth. 
"  The  clothiera  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  ctirders,  fullers,  weavers." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

fUller's-earth,  5. 

1.  Min.  :  (1)  Smectite  (q.v.)  ;  it  is  an  argil- 
laceous earth,  used  by  fullers  to  absorb  the 
oil  or  grease  with  which  woollen  cloth  has 
been  treated  during  previous  manufacture. 
(2)  Kaolinite  (q.v.). 

2.  Geol.  :  A  stratum  belonging  to  the  Lower 
Oolite  of  Bath,  lying  in  that  locality  justbelow 
the  Great  Oolite,  while  in  the  North  of  England 
it  is  wholly  absent.  Its  characteristic  fossil  is 
an  oyster  (Ostrea  acuminata).  In  all  about  sixty 
moUusca  are  found  in  the  Fuller's  Earth,  fifty 
being  Lamellibranchiate  Bivalves,  tenBrachio- 
poda,  three  Gasteropods,  and  seven  or  eight 
Cephalopoda.    (Lyell.) 

fuller's-herb,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Saponaria  (q.v.).  It  is 
called  also  Soapw^ort. 

fuller's-teazel,  s. 

Bot. :  Dipsacu^  Fullonum,  probably  only  a 
variety  of  D,  sylvestris.  The  flower  heads  are 
used  for  raising  the  nap  on  cloth  which  is 
being  fulled.     [Fulling,  Teasel.] 

fuller's-thistle,  fuller's-weed,  5. 

Bot. :  Dipsacus  Fullonum. 

ful'-ler,  v.t.      [Fuller  (1),  s.]     To   form  a. 
groove  or  channel  in  as  by  a  fuller  hammer. 

ful'-ler-^,  s.      [Eng.  full  (2),   V.  ;    -ery.)     A 
place  where  the  process  of  fulling  is  carried  on. 

*  fiil'-U-ljr,   *  ful-lar^Ue,   *  ful-le-ly,  «. 

[Eng.  fully;  -ly.]    Fully. 

"  Bot  quhow  ony  hietoricajl  Qatratioun  culd  haup 
correspondit  to  aue  iuuiaibill  kirk,  I  can  nocht  /Ulatie 
perceaue."— r^/rfe ;  Refutation,  So.  89,  a. 

fuU'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Full  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suist.  :  A  process  by  which  cloth 
made  of  a  felting  fibre  is  condensed,  streng- 
thened, and  thickened,  with  a  loss  of  width 
and  length.  [Felt.]  In  felting,  the  fibres — 
wool,  for  instance  —  slip  past  each  other, 
and  their  toothed  edges  interlock,  so  that  a 
continuation  of  the  process  causes  them  to  be 
more  and  more  intimately  associated.  The 
cloth  is  folded  or  rolled,  and  treated  with 
soapy  water.  It  is  then  beaten  with  wooden 
mallets,  by  which  the  serrated  edges  are  forced 
past  each  other  and  the  fibres  closely  com- 
mingled. Precautions  are  taken  in  some  cases 
to  prevent  adherence  of  the  folds  of  cloth  by 
felting  together.  For  this  purpose  cotton 
cloth  is  sometimes  put  between  the  folds  of 
woollen  cloth.  Fulling  and  felting  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  same  principle.  Felted 
cloth  is  made  by  associating  the  fibres,  and  is 
not  woven.  Woven  cloth  exposed  to  the  full- 
ing or  felting  action  is  said  to  be  milled. 
Repetition  of  the  process  constitutes  it  double- 
milled  or  treble-milled,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Bach  milling  thickens  aud  solidifiea  the  cloth 
while  diminishing  its'quantity. 

ftaUing-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  fulling  cloth. 
The  modern  fulling-mill  consists  of  an  iron 
framework  supporting  the  shanks  of  heavy 
wooden  mallets,  which  are  raised  by  project- 
ing cams  on  a  tappet  wheel.  The  mallets 
being  raised  to  their  full  height  are  released, 
and  drop  by  gravity  on  the  cloth,  which  is 
contained  in  an  iron  trough  beneath.  Soap 
is  added  as  a  detergent,  grease  in  any  form 
tending  to  mar  the  felting  action  of  the  fibres. 
The  end  of  the  trough  is  curved,  so  that  the 
cloth  is  turned  round  and  round  by  the  action 
of  the  mallets. 

"By  the  large  hammera,  like  those  naed  for  paper 

aad  ftilling-mitta,  they  beat  their  hemp."— Jtfortimer  • 

Busbandr^. 


bSa,  b^J-;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  911111,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  :!^enophon,  e^ist.     ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhiin.    -cioos,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  cSic.  =  bel,  deL 
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fullmart— fulsome 


full' -mart,  ful-mar(2),  s.    [Foumart.] 

ful'-lon-itc,  s.     [Named  after  Mr.  Fiillon,  a 
brother-iu-law  of   its  discoverer,   Mr.    Arm- 
strong.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Onegite  (q.v.). 

fully,  *  ful-liclie.  ^  fUl-like,  adv.  fA.S. 
fuUice;  O.  Sax.  fiiUiho  ;  0.  H.  Ger.  foUicho  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  vollicke ;  Ger.  volliy.] 

1.  In  a  full  inainier ;  so  as  to  leave  no 
vacuity. 

2.  Completely  ;  without  deficiency  or  diminu- 
tion ;  entirely ;  without  laclc  or  defect ;  per- 
fectly. 

"  Behold  Achillea'  promise /ui^j/  paid." 

Pope:  Homer;  /iinrf  xxiii.  222. 

fdl'-xnar  (1),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  c(.  fulviar 

(2).]      iFOUMART.] 

Ornith. :  Fulmarus  glacialls,  a  sea-bird  whicli 
breeds  in  the  Island  of  St.  Kilda  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  abundant  in  the  Arctic  seas,  attending 
whaleships  for  the  sake  of  the  blubber  to  be 
obtained  when  whales  are  being  cut  up. 

ful-mar  (2),  s.    [Foumart.] 

fol-mar-us,  s.  [Latinized  from  Eng.,  &;c. 
fulmar  (1)  (q.v.).] 

Ornith.  :  Fulmar,  a.  genus  of  natatorial 
(swimming)  birds,  family  Procellaridie,  sub- 
family ProcellarinEe.     [Fulmar  (1).] 

''  fiU'-men,  o.  [Lat.]  A  thunderbolt,  light- 
ning. 

*  ful'-min-ant,  a.  [Lat.  fulminans,  pr,  par. 
of  fulmino'=  to  lighten.]  [Fulminate  v.] 
Thundering ;  making  a  noise  like  thunder ; 
fulminating. 

"The  dread  clergy,  fulminant  in  ire." 

C'olman .    Vagaries  Vindicated,  p.  194. 

flLl'-IIUll-ate>  v.i.  &0  t.  [Lat.  fulviinatns,  pa. 
par.  of  fnbnino  =  to  thunder,  to  lighten  ;  fid- 
men  (genit.  fxdminis)  =  thunder,  lightning,  a 
contr.  for  fulgiimen,  from  fulgeo  =  to  shine  ; 
Fr.  fulminer ;  Sp.  &  Port,  fulminar;  Ital. 
fulminare.  ] 

A.  Intraindtive  : 

1.  Literally : 

^  1.  To  thunder ;  to  make  a  noise  like  thun- 
der. 

"  I  ca^Tinot  fulminate  nor  tonitruate  words 
To  puzzle  intellects."  T.  Randolph. 

2.  To  make  a  load,  sudden  noise  or  crack  ; 
to  explode  with  a  loud  noise  or  report;  to 

detonate. 

"Water  and  wind-guna  afford  no  fulminating  re- 
port."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iii.,  oh.  v. 

*  11.  Fig. :  To  thunder  out  censure,  threats, 
or  denunciations  ;  especially  applied  to  eccle- 
siastical censures  sent  out  by  the  Pope. 

"If  the  Pope  had  not  run  into  the  proposition  he 
would  ha.ve  fulminated  upon  this  occasion. ' — Bitrnet  : 
Hist.  Reformation  (an.  1531). 

B,  Transitive : 

*  I.  Lit. :  To  cause  to  explode. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  utter  or  send  out  with  threats,  denun- 
ciations, or  censure  ;  to  thunder  out. 

"  An  excommunication  is  not  gi'eatly  regarded  here 
In  England,  as  now  fulminated ;  so  this  constitution 
is  out  of  use  among  us  in  a  great  measure." — Ayliffe : 
Parergon. 

*  2.  To  denounce  violently. 


fiil'-xnin-ate,  s.    [Fulminate,  v  ] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  Fulminic  acid  (q.v.). 

Fidminate  of  nurcury :  Mercuric  fulminate, 
fulminating  mercury.  It  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving one  part  of  mercury  in  12  parts  of 
nitric  acid;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  volume  of  alcohol  when  cold.  The 
mixture  is  then  gently  lieated  on  a  water- 
bath.  Red  vapours  are  given  off  of  nitrogen 
oxides  and  COo,  and  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous 
ether,  aldeliyde,  and  other  products.  When 
the  liquid  becomes  turbid  it  is  allowed  tn 
cool,  and  the  salt  separates  out ;  it  is  purilied 
by  recrystallization  from  boiling  water.  It 
forms  white  needles,  which,  when  heated  to 
1S6°,  explode,  also  by  friction  or  percussion 
when  dry.  It  is  used  for  charging  percussion 
caps  ;  one  kilogram  of  mercury  will  make  ful- 
minate sufficient  for  40,000  caps.  Fulminates 
have  been  regarded  as  methyl  cyanide  in  which 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by 
NO2,  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  mercury 
or  silver.     The  action  of  chlorine  on  mercuric 


fidminate  under  water  forms  chloropicrin, 
CCl3(N02),  mercuric  chloride  HgCl2,  and 
cyanogen  chloride  CnCl ;  the  formula  of 
methyl  cyanide  is  N^C  — CH3,  of  silver  ful- 
minate N^C  — C(N02)Ag2,  and  of  mercuric 
fulminate  is  N^C— L.(N02)Hg,  if  this  view 
of  the  constitution  of  these  bodies  is  correct. 
Hot  nitric  acid  decomposes  mercuric  ful- 
minate, yielding  carbonic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and 
mercuric  nitrate.  Hydrochloric  acid  converts 
it  into  mercuric  chloride  and  mercurous  (»x- 
ulute.  When  boiled  witli  an  acjueous  solution 
of  potassium  chloride,  it  is  converted  into 
potassium  fulminurate. 

Fulminate  of  silver  is  obtained  by  heating 
nitrate  of  silver  witii  strong  nitric  acid  and 
alcohol  till  the  liquid  boils  up.  It  is  very 
dangerous  to  prepare.  It  crystallizes  in  small, 
white,  opaque  needles  ;  it  is  very  poisonous, 
and  explodes  by  friction  or  percussion,  or 
when  lieated.  It  is  soluble  in  aqueous  am- 
monia, and  deposits  the  fulminate  unaltered. 
When  silver  fulminate  is  digested  with  water 
and  metallic  copper  or  zinc,  the  silver  is  re- 
placed and  copper  fulminate  or  zinc  fulminate 
is  obtained.  When  fulminate  of  copper  is 
mixed  with  ammonia,  and  a  stream  of  H2S  gas 
is  passed  through  the  solution,  the  copper  is 
completely  precipitated,  and  the  filtered  solu- 
tion contains  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  HCNS, 
and  urea,  C0<^JJ^2. 

Ftdminate  of  gold  was  discovered  by  a  monk 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  This  substance, 
which  explodes  more  rapidly  and  with  greater 
local  force  than  gunpowder,  is  made  by  pre- 
cipitating a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  by  an 
excess  of  ammouia. 

ful'-min-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  u.,  &  s.  [Ful- 
minate, v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Thundering  ;  explosive. 

2.  Fig. :  Thundering  out  censures,  threats, 
or  denunciations. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  exploding  ;  explosion. 

2.  Fig. :  The  thundering  or  hurling  out 
censures,  thi'eats,  or  denunciations. 

fulminatlng-pane,  s. 

Elect. :  A  simple  form  of  condenser,  consist- 
ing of  a  glass  plate  fixed  in  a  wooden  frame 
with  a  piece  of  tinfoil  on  each  side  of  the 
glass,  with  which,  however,  they  are  not 
quite  in  contact.  This  portion  of  the  glass  is 
generally  covered  with  an  insulating  layer  of 
shellac  varnish.  One  of  the  sheets  of  tinfoil 
is  connected  with  a  ring  on  the  frame  by  a 
strip  of  tinfoil,  whilst  a  chain  from  it  unites 
it  with  the  ground.  To  charge  it,  its  insulated 
side  is  connected  with  an  electrical  machine. 
If  then  the  knob  of  the  discharger  is  pressed 
against  the  lower  surface  of  the  frame  whilst 
the  other  knob  is  brought  near  the  upper 
coating,  an  electric  spark  will  be  emitted. 

^  ful-min-a'-tioil,  5.  [Lat.  fulminatio,  from 
fdminatus,  pa.  par.  o{  fulmino  ;    Fr.fidmina- 

tion;  ^i*.  fulminacion ;  Ital.  fulminazione.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  of  thundering,  fulminating, 
or  detonating ;  explosion. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  The  act  of  thundering  or  hurling  out 
censures,  threats,  or  denunciations. 

2.  A  violent  censure,  threat,  or  denunciation. 

"  By  force  of  arms  and  with  Papall  curses  Audful- 
minations." — Camden:  Elizabeth  {a,u.  1590). 

^  ful'-min-a-tor-y,  a.  [Fr.  fulminatoire  ; 
from  Lat.  'fidminatns,  pa.  par.  of  fulmino.} 
Sending  forth  thunders  or  fulminations  ;  thun- 
dering. 

"fiil'-inine,  v.t.ki.    [Yv.fidmin^ ;  from  Lat. 

falinino.\ 

A,  Transitive : 

1,  To  shoot  or  dart  as  lightning. 

"  As  it  hiul  been  a  flake 
Of  lightning  through  bright  heaven/iUmmed." 

apenser:  F.  Q..  III.,  ii.  5. 

2.  To  fulminate  ;  to  utter  threateningly  or 
violently.    (Followed  by  out.) 

"  Wanning  with  her  theme 
She  fulmined  out  her  scorn  of  laws  Salique." 

Tennyson :  Prineess,  ii.  Il7. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  thunder,  to  fulminate  ;  to 
speak  with  resistless  power  or  energy. 

"  Shook  the  arsenal  luiH  fulmined  over  Greece." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  267. 


ful-min'-e-ous,  a.  Vi^t.  jutmlne-us;  trom 
fidmeii  (genit.  fulminia)  =  thunder,  lightning.! 
Of  or  pertaining  to  thunder  f  of  the  nature  of 
thunder. 

ful-min'-ic,  u.     [Ft.  fulminique.] 

Chem. :  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  capable  of 
detonation. 

fulminic-acid,  s. 

Cliem.  :  C(N02)H.j'CN.  Fulminic  acid  has 
not  been  obtained  in  a  free  state.  Its  salts,  of 
which  the  chief  are  those  of  silver  and  mer- 
cury, are  called  fulminates. 

ful-min-iir'-ates,  s.pl.     [Eng.  fulminur(ic) ; 

'Ute  {Chem.).']  * 

Chem. :  Salts  of  fulminuric  acid.  They  are 
obtained  by  boilingfulmiiiate  of  mercury  with 
alkaline  chlorides.  The  other  fulminates  are 
obtained  by  double  def;()mposition.  When  a 
solution  of  fulminuric  acid  is  boiled  with  a 
solution  ofacupric  salt  in  excess  of  ammonium, 
the  liquid,  on  cooling,  deposits  purple  crystals 
of  cuprammoniuin  fulminui-ate,  which  are 
nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

ful-mm-iir'-ic,  "..  [Eng.  fulmin(ic);  -uric 
(Chem.).] 

fulminuric-acld,  &. 

Chem.:  C3H3N3O3  Isocyanuric  acid.  It  is 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  lead  salt  witli 
H2S  gas  or  the  silver  .salt  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  forms  a  crystalline  mass  soluble  in 
hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  When  boiled  with 
strong  mineral  acids  it  is  decomposed,  am- 
monia being  formed  and  COo  liberated.  Ful- 
minuric acid,  heated  to  145%  explodes.  It 
is  monobasic,  and  forms  salts  called  ful- 
minurates.  By  the  action  of  a  mixture  of 
strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  fulminuric 
acid  is  converted  into  trinitro-acetonitril 
C(N02)3-C]Sr. 

fiil-neas,  *fiil-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  fall;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  full  or  filled. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  abounding  in  any 
quality,  whether  good  orbad- 

3.  Repletion,  satiety. 

"  He  felt  the  fulness  of  satiety." 

ByroTi :  Childe  Harold,  i.  4. 

4.  Completeness  ;  such  a  state  as  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

"In  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy." — Psalm,  xvi.  lU 

5.  Completion ;  full  extent,  space,  or  dura- 
tion. 


*Q.  Plenty,  affluence,  wealth. 

"  To  lapse  in  fulnetx 
Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need." 

Shaktsp. :  Cymbeline,  ilL  6. 

7.  Copiousness,  amplitude,  extent. 

"There  wanted  the  fulness  of  a  plot,  and  variety  of 
characters  to  form  it  as  it  ought," — Dryde-n. 

8.  Strength,  volume,  body,  or  force. 

"  Thence  the  wort  is  strained,  purified,  and  filtered, 
and  passed  into  a  copper  with  20  i>er  cent,  of  malt- 
flour,  to  impart  fullness  and  &a.voMr."— Standard, 
Oct.  la,  1881. 

9.  A  struggling  perturbation  or  swelling. 

"  A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and  dis- 
charge of  the  fulness  of  the  heart." — Bacon  :  Essays ; 
Of  Frierulship. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between /M?ness 
and  plenitude:  "Although  plenitude  is  no 
more  than  a  derivative  from  the  Latin  for  ful- 
ness, yet  the  latter  is  used  either  in  the  pi-oper 
sense  to  express  the  state  of  objects  that  are 
fxdl,  or  in  the  improper  sense  to  express  great 
quantity,  which  is  the  accompaniment  of  ful- 
ness ;  the  former  only  in  the  higher  style  and 
in  the  improper  sense  :  hence  we  say  in  the 
fulness  of  one's  heart,  in  the  fulness  of  one's 
joy,  orthe/u^uess  of  the  Godhead  bodily;  but 
the  'f>l^nitude  of  glory,  the  plenitude  of  power." 
{Crabb :  Eng.  Syuon.) 

ful'-sdme  (I),   ^ful-som,    ^  fal-sum,   u. 

[Eug.ful{l);  sufT. -S07HC.] 
*  1.  Rich,  fertile,  productive. 


*  2.    Filled    out;    not    lank   and  lean,   or 
shrivelled. 

"  His  lean,  pale,  hoar,  and  withered  corpse 
Grew  fulsome,  fair,  and  fresh." 

Golding :  Ovid ;  Mctumorphoaes  vii. 

*  3.  Causing  a  surfeit ;  cloying. 

"  Honey  [that  of  sound  doctrine]  which  never 
fulsmne  is,  yet  fllla 
The  widest  souls." 

BeauTnont,  in  Trench's  Select  Glossary,  p.  85. 


f&te,  fat^  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  vre,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjrrian.    89,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*  4,  Lustful,  wanton. 

"  He  stuck  them  up  before  the/alsome  ewes." 

Shakesp. ;  MercJiant  qf  Venice,  L  3, 

5.  OflTensive  from  excess  of  praise. 

"She  (wcordinfrly  inagnifiud  in  fulsome  phrnse  that 
prerogativa  which  was  coustimtly  employed  to  ctefeud 
and  to  aggrandise  her." — Macautai/  :  Uist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii, 

6.  Disgusting,  nauseous,  offensive. 
t"Now  this  is  fulsome,  and  ofFendB  me." 

C'owper :  Task,  ii.  455. 

*  7.  Rank  ;  offensive  to  the  smell. 

"  Of  mnk  &n<ifulsom.e  Bmell."— Bacon. 
^  8.  Tending  to  obscenity. 
"A  certain  epigram,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  empe- 
ror, is  more/uisome  than  any  passage  I  have  met  with 
in  our  ijoet." — Drydeii :  Juvenal.    (Dedic.) 

*  fol-some  (2),  a.  [A.  S.  m  =  foul ;  suff. 
-some.]    Disgusting;,  foul,  gross. 

"  The  fiUaomeate  freke  that  fourmede  was  evere  " 
Alorte  Arthure,  1,059. 

*  ful'-some-hood,  *  fal-suxn-hed,  s.  [Eng. 
fulsome  (1);  -hood.]  The  quality  of  being  ful- 
some ;  fertility,  richness. 


flil'-sdnie-l3^,  ^  fal-smn-li,  adv.  [Eng.  ful- 
soTne  (1) ;  -ly.] 

1.  Plentifully,  freely;  in  plenty. 

"  Thann  were  apacli  spices  speuded  al  aboute, 
Fulsumli  at  the  fulto  eche  freke  ther  wine." 

William  of  Palerne,  4,324, 

2.  Rankly,  offensively. 

"  FidsomelylaaA.  loathsQmely  smelling."— .iVewton  ; 
Herball  to  the  Bible  (1587/. 

3.  So  as  to  disgust  or  nauseate  ;  nauseously, 
rankly. 

"  Ikilsomely  described  in  the  very  words  of  the  moat 
modest  among  aJl  jmets." — Dryden  ;  Juvenal.    (Dedic.) 

far- some -ness,  *  ful-som-nes,  *  f ul- 
eom-nesse,  s.    {Eih^.  fulsome {V);  -ness.} 

*  1.  Richness,  plenty. 

"  Bochous  schewed  ther  hia  fulsomnea 
Off  holsome  wynea  to  every  mancr  wighte." 

Lydgatf} ;  Minor  Poems,  p.  14. 

2.  Nauseousness  ;  a  feeling  of  disgust. 

"  Putting  a  surfeit  and  fulsomeneos  into  all  which 
she  envoys."— Rogers  :  Ifaaman  the  Syrian,-^.  32. 

*  3.  Bankness  of  smell. 

*4.  Obscenity. 

"  No  decency  is  considered,  no  fulsoKieness  omitted." 
— Oryden:  Juventd.   (Dedic.) 

*  ful-som-ic,  *  fUl-som-ickt  a.  [Eng. 
fulsome  {2)',  -ic,  -ick.]    Fulsome,  disgusting. 

—Congreve:  Double  Dealer, 

*  fUlthe  (1),   S.      [FiLTH.J- 

*  fulthe  (2),  s.  [Eng.  full ;  suff.  -i/t.]  Fulness, 
completeness,  completion. 

"As the/uZ(fie of  tim  was  comen." 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  1 

*  fiilt-hede*  a.    [Filthhed.] 

*  All-turn,  s.    [A.S.]    Help,  aid,  support. 

"  Of  rae  sal  fultum  ben  the  noght." 

OenesisJ;  Exodus,  2,821. 

*  ful'-vid,  a.  [Lat,  fulvidus  =  yellow.]  Yellow, 
tawny,  fulvous. 

"And  in  right  colours  to  the  life  depaint 
Thefulvid  rage  with  her  sun-bright  eye." 

More:  Psychogoia,  bk.  i.,  s.  3. 

iHl-VOiis,  II.     [Lat.  fulvus  =  yellow.] 

Bot.,  t&c. :  Tawny-yellow,  dull  yellow,  with 
a  mixture  of  grey  and  brown  ;  fox-coloured. 

Hal'-wa*  s.  [Nepaulese,  pMilwara  =  the'name 
of  the  tree  (see  def.).]  A  solid  buttery  oil  ob- 
tained from  Bassia  iutyracea.     (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*  tain,  v.i.  [Onoraatopoetic]  To  thrum  or 
play  on  a  fiddle. 

"  Follow  me,  and/um  as  you  go."— 5cn  Jonaon. 

fiitn,  fling,  s.    [Chinese.] 

'  The  Chinese  Phcenix. 


"  One  day,  the  Chinese  bird  of  royalty,  Fuvn, 
Thus  accosted  our  own  bird  of  royalty,  Hum." 

Moore :  Fum  &  JIum.. 

''^  fa-xna'-cioas,  a.  [Lat.  fu'inus  =  a.  smoke.] 
Smoky ;  addicted  to  tobacco  or  smoking. 

*fa-ma'-d6,  s.  [Sp.,  pa.  par.  of /umar=  to 
smoke  ;  Lat.  fumo.]    A  smoked  fish. 

"Flab  that  serve  for  the  hotter  countries,  they  used 
at  first  to  fume,  by  hanging  them  upon  long  sticks  one 
by  one,  drying  them  with  the  smoke  of  a  soft  and  con- 
tinual fii-e,  from  which  they  purchased  the  name  of 
fumadoes."—Carew  :  Survey,  of  Cornwall. 

*  fum'-age*  s.  [Lat.  fumus  =  smoke.]  A  tax 
on  every  lire-place  ;  hearth-mouey.  (Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  cli.  7.) 


fum'-ar-ates,  s.    [Eng.  fu7nar(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  Salts  of  fumaric  acid.  Most  of  the 
fumarates  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  silver  salt 
is  insoluble ;  they  are  insoluble  in  alcohols. 
Fumarate  of  ammonium  or  sodium  gives  a  pale 
brown-red  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride,  in- 
soluble in  excess  of  ammonium  fumarate. 

fu-mar'-i-a,  s.  [Sp.  &  Port,  fum^ria.  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  believes  the  etymology  doubt- 
ful. Generally  said  to  be  from  Lat.  fum,us  = 
smoke,  referring  to  the  smell  of  the  plant. 
More  probably  because  it  was  believed  to  be 
the  "smoke  of  the  earth."]     [Fdmitoby.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Fumariaceaa 
(q.v.).  The  fruit  is  roundish,  one-seeded,  the 
seed  not  crested.  Four  species  are  British — 
(1)  Fumaria  capreolata,  with  four  sub-species, 
called  by  Watson,  a  colonist ;  (2)  F.  officinalis, 
a  common  weed ;  (3)  F.  densijlora  and  (4)  F.  par- 
vijlora,  with  two  sub-species.     [Fumitory,] 

fa-mar-i-a'-je-SB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat. /itwiaria 
(q.v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.'\ 

Bot. :  Fumeworts.  An  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens  ;  alliance  Berberales.  It  consists  of 
herbs  with  brittle  stems  and  a  watery  juice ; 
leaves  usually  alternate,  multifid,  often  with 
tendrils ;  sepals  two,  deciduous ;  petals  four, 
cruciate,  very  irregular;  stamens  four,  dis- 
tinct, hypogynous,  or  six,  in  two  parcels  ; 
ovary  free,  one-celled,  style  filiform ;  fruit 
either  an  indehiscent  one  or  two-seeded  nut 
or  a  succulent  indehiscent  polyspermous  pod. 
They  are  a  little  bitter,  and  act  as  diaphoretics 
and  aperients.  The  order  is  divided  into  two 
tribes,  Hypecoeas  and  Fumarieae  (q.v.).  About 
100  species  are  known.  They  are  from  the 
temperate  and  warmer  parts  of  the  Northern 
liemisphere,  and  from  South  Africa. 

flX-mSx'-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  fumo.r(ia);  -ic]. 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  Fumitory  (q.v.). 

fUmarlc  acid,  s. 

C-CO-OH. 
Chem.  :  C4H4O4,  or   1|  A  dibasic 

C-CO-OH. 
diatomic  acid,  which  occurs  in  Fumitory 
(Fumaria  officinalis),  in  Iceland  Moss,  and  in 
species  of  Boletus.  It  can  be  obtained  by  tlic 
dry  distillation  of  malic  acid,  when  nialeiL; 
acid  distils  over,  leaving  fumaric  acid  in  the 
retort,  and  the  crystalline  mass  is  washed  with 
cold  water  to  remove  unaltered  malic  acid ; 
also  obtained  by  heating  malic  acid  for  a  long 
time  at  150°.  It  is  formed  when  dibrom- 
succinic  acid  is  heated  with  potassium  iodide 
solution ;  also  by  heating  with  baryta,  the  pro- 
duct obtained  by  the  action  of  ClOg  on  ben- 
zene CgHg.  Fumaric  acid  crystallizes  in  colour- 
less prisms,  which  are  only  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcoliol,  and 
In  ether.  It  sublimes  at  200°,  but  a  great 
part  is  converted  into  water  and  maleic  anliy- 
dride.  Fumaric  acid  is  converted  by  sodium 
amalgam  into  succinic  acid,  HO-OC'CHa' 
CHg'CO'OH.  It  forms  acid  and  neutral  salts,* 
the  silver  salt,  C4H204Ag2,  is  insoluble  in 
water.  It  forms  ethers ;  methyl  fumaric 
ether,  C2H2(CO'0-CH3)2,  forms  white  crystals, 
which  melt  at  102°,  and  boil  at  192°;  the  ethyl 
ether  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  218°.  Fumaric 
acid,  dissolved  in  water,  unites  with  metallic 
zinc,  forming  succinate  of  zinc. 

fumaric  aldehyde,  s. 

CH-COOH. 
Chem.:    C4H4O3,   or    ||  It  is 

GH  -  CO-H, 
formed  by  the  action  of  chromic  acid  on  pyro- 
mucic  acid,  with  liberation  of  CO2 ;  also  by 
the  action  of  two  molecules  of  bromine  and 
water  on  pyromucic  acid,  C5H4O3  -f  2H2O  + 
2Br2  =  G4H4O3  +  CO2  +  4HBr.  It  is  a  syrup, 
which  crystallizes  witli  difficulty.  (IVatts: 
Diet.  Chem.) 

fa-mar-i-e'-flB,  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat.  fmnari/a)  • 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.]  ' 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  FumariaceEe,  containing  the 

genera  with  the  stamens  distinct  in  place  of 

diadelphous. 

fu-mST'-i-inide,  s.     [Eng.  fumari(c),  and 
'(aymide.] 

Cliem. :  C4H202-NH.  Obtained  when  acid 
raalate  of  ammonium  is  heated  to  200°.  The 
red  powder  is  exhausted  with  boiling  water, 
and  the  liquid  deposits  a  white  powder  of 
anhydrous  fumarimide.  When  boiled  for  a 
long  time  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields 
inactive  aspartic  acid,  C2H3(NH2)<^qq!5§. 


fum'-ar-ine,  s.      [Eng.,  &c.  fiimari(a),'\  a.nd 
suff.  -ine  (Cliem.)  (q.v.).J 

Chem,. :  A  base  obtained  from  Fu7naria 
officinalis.  It  crystallizes  in  irregular  six- 
sided  prisms,  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform, 
and  benzene,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  spai-- 
ingly  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  is  bitter, 
and  gives  an  alkaline  reaction;  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  dark  violet  liquid. 
Its  salts  are  crystalline. 


fo-mer-ill,  "^  fo-mer-al, 

fnmerale;   Lat.  fwrnariolum ; 
from  furm  =  Lat.  fumus  = 


fum-a-role, 

s.  [Low  Lat. 
Ital,  fuTnarolo, 
smoke.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  louvre  or  ventilator  in  a 
roof  to  let  out  smoke.  &c. 

*'  Lovir  or  foTnerill.    Fumariunt." — Withals. 

2.  Geol. :  A  hole  in  a  volcanic  or  other  region 
whence  smoke  issues. 

*fii'-inart,  s.    [Fulmart.] 

fuinar(ic)  ;  -yl  =  Gr. 


fum'-ar-ryl, 

v\7j  (hide)  ■— 


s.      [Eng. 
matter,] 


fmnaryl-chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  C4H202"Cl2.  A  compound,  boiling 
at  160",  Formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  on  fumaric  acid. 

''  fum'-a-tor-y,  s.    [Fdmitory.] 

fum'-ble,  v.i.  &,  t.  [Dut.  fommelen ;  cogn.  with 
Sw.  famle  —  to  grope ;  Dan.  famle ;  Icel. 
fdlma.'] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  grope  about  awkwardly. 

"Theyaakedhimforhiscertiflcate,  that  they  might 
go  in  and  show  it  to  the  King ;  so  he  fumbled  in  his 
bosom  for  one,  and  found  none," — Bunyan  :  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt,  i. 

2.  To  act  awkwardly  or  in  an  ungainly 
fashion ;  to  move  about  like  one  confused. 

"  Alas  I  how  he  fumbles  about  the  domains 
Which  this  comfortless  oven  environ." 

Wordsworth:  Written  in  Oer many. 

*  3.  To  bungle  in  any  business. 

"  Eche  of  them  calleth  other  false  fumbllnge  liere- 

tikes."— Sir  T.  More  :  Works,  to.  279. 

*  4.  To  stammer,  to  stutter,  to  be  confused. 
"  But  being  taken  up  in  a  trip  and  found  fumbling 

in  their  answere,  they  were  commaunded  to  void  out 
of  the  counsel-chamber."— P.  Holland  :  Liviua,  p.  1,130, 

*  5.  To  wander. 

"  My  hand  trembles  to  that  degree  that  I  can  hardly 
hold  my  pen,  my  undei-standing  flutters,  and  my 
memory  fumbles.  '—Chesterfield  :  Miacell.  Works,  voL 
iv.,  let.  71. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  handle  or  panage  awk- 
wardly ;  to  confuse.  (Followed  by  over  or  up.) 

"  His  greasy  bald-pate  choir 
CuTae  fumbling  o  er  the  beads,  in  such  an  agony 
They  told  'em  false  for  fear," 

Dryden  :  Spanish  Priar,  i.  I. 

fiim'-bler,  s.  iEng.fumbl(e);  -er.]  One  who 
acts  awkwardly. 

"  Playing  at  passage  with  a  pair 
Of  drunken /umi&Iera  for  his  fare." 

Cotton :  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of . 

fum'-bling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [Fumble.] 
A,  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Awkward  handling  or  manage- 
ment. 

f^'-bling-ly,   adv.      [Eng.  fumbling;  -ly.} 
In  a  fumbling,  awkward  manner  ;  awkwardly. 
"  ^or  that  Is  the  reason,  why  many  good  schollara 
speake  but  fumbUngly."— Ben  Jonson  :  Jjiscoverieg. 

fume,    s.      [O.  Fr.  fum,  from  Lat.  fumus  = 
smoke  ;  Fr.fumie;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  fiuno.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Literally. 

*  1.  Smoke. 

"Aa  from  the  fyre  depertith  fume, 
So  body  and  sowle  asondre  gooth." 

MS.  in  Halliwell,  p,  385. 

2.  A  vaporous  or  smoky  exhalation ;  vola- 
tile matter  arising  from  anything ;  generally 
in  the  plural. 

"  Grosser  sleep. 
Bred  of  unkmdly/«meff,  with  conscious  dreams 
Encumbered.*'  MUton:  P.  L.,  ix.  1,050. 

3.  An  exhalation  ;  a  smell. 

"  The  ash  whose  liver  gave  forth  such  2.  fame  as  sent 
the  devil  flying  from  Ecbatana  to  Egypt."— JfacauZaj/  ■ 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xiv.  " 

IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  Anjrthing  empty,  fleeting,  or  unsub- 
stantial :  as,  a  vapour,  an  idle  conceit. 

"  Memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain. 
Shall  be  Afwme,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only."  Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  i.  7. 


bSil,  b^;  p^t.  j<S^l;  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  9liin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  1 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -jion  =  zhiin.  -cious,  -tious,  -sious=  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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*  2.  Vanity,  emptiness. 

"  They  should  go  out  In  fume,  and  be  forgot." 

Cowper :  Task,  Hi.  172. 
3.  Agitation  of  the  mind  ;  an  angry  mood  ; 
a  passion. 

"  She,  out  of  love,  dealres  me  not  to  go  to 
My  father,  because  something  hath  ijut  him 
In  a. fume  agaiust  me." 

Shirh-y :  MercJiaiU'a  fVife,  iv.  6, 

*  i.  Praise,  flattery. 

"To  send  perfection  with  im perfect /Mme." 

Davies:  To  Worthy  Persons,  1).  t2. 

*  5.  A  passionate  person. 

"The  notary's  wife  was  a  little /«mc."—iS(erno;  Sen- 
timental Journey ;  The  Fragment. 

^  Fume  of  tlie  Earth:  [Fumitory], 
"  fame-gallant,  s.    A  smoker. 

"Let  these  fume-gallanta  enjoy  their  vanity." — 
Venner :  TreatUe  of  Tobacco,  p.  412, 

fume,  v.i.  &  t.    [Ft.  fwmer,  from  Lat.  fumo  = 
to  smoke ;    fumus  =  smoke ;    Sp.  &  Port. 
fumar;  Ital.  fumare.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Literally : 

*  1.  To  smoke ;  to  throw  off  or  emit  smoke. 

*  2.  To  dry  or  cure  by  smoking. 

"So  corrosive  la  this  emoke  about  the  city,  that  If 
one  would  hang  up  gammons  of  bacon,  beefe,  or  other 
fleshe  to  fume,  uid  prepare  It  in  the  chimnles,  lb  will 
ao  mummifie,  drls  u^,  waate  and  bume  it.  that  It  sud- 
deuly  crumbles  away,  consumes  and  comes  to  nothing." 
— Evelyn:  Fumlfugium,  pt,  1. 

3.  To  pass  off  in  smoke  or  vapour. 

"  Even  such  is  all  their  vaunted  vanitie, 
Naught  else  but  smoke  that/«7n«(A  soone  away," 
Spenser :  OoUn  Clout's  come  out  againe, 

*  i.  To  smoke  tobacco. 
II,  Figuratively  : 

*  1.  To  rise  up,  as  a  vapour. 

"  The  one  of  tbem.'when  the  wine  had  a  little /wTneii 
up  into  the  head,  began  both  to  speak  and  do  foolishly." 
—P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  335. 

2.  To  be  in  a  rage  or  fury  ;  to  be  hot  with 
anger. 

"  He  frets,  'ho  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground." 
Dryden:  Palamon  &  Arclte,  I.  446. 

*  3.  To  be  as  in  a  mist  or  fog ;  to  be  stupe- 
fled  or  confused. 

"  Keep  his  hTs.ln  fuming." 

Sliakesp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  H.  1. 

*  4.  To  pass  away  as  a  vapour  ;  to  be  dissi- 
pated 

"Our  heat  IsBpent  and /uTTicdaway  In  vapour.' 

Ben  Jonson :  Catiline,  ill.  8. 

*  B.  Transitive : ' 

1.  To  smoke ;  to  dry  or  cure  with  smoke. 

"  Thoae  that  serve  for  hot  countries  they  used  at  first 
to  fum.e,  by  bauging  them  upon  long  sticks  one  by 
one,  and  drying  them  with  the  smoke  of  a  soft  Are."— 
Carew :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  To  fumigate  ;  to  perfume. 

"  Fumed  with  frankincense  on  every  side." 

Cowper :  Truth,  814. 

3.  To  dissipate  in  vapour.  (Generally  fol- 
lowed by  away.) 

"  The  heat  will  fume  away  moat  of  the  scent." — Mor- 
timer: Htisbandry. 

4.  To  smoke,  as  tobacco. 

5.  To  flatter. 

"  They  deml-dBlfy  and  fwme  him  so." 

Ctmper :  Task,  v.  266. 

*  fllmc'-less,  a.  [Eng. /www;  -less.}  "Without 
ftimes  ;  free  from  fumes. 

*f&m'-er,  s.  [Eug.  /wm(e);  -er.]  One  who 
scents  or  perfumes. 

*  fom'-et,  *  few-met,  s.  [Fr.  furnka ;  Lat. 
pffius  =  dung.l    The  dung  of  the  deer. 

"  For  by  his  alot,  bis  entrlea,  and  his  port. 
His  ffaylnga,  fevymeU,  he  doth  promise  sport," 

Ben  Jonson :  Sad  Shepherd,  L 

*  lU-met-cre,  a.    [Fumitobt.] 

*  fii-met'te,  s.  [Fr.  fumet,  from  Lat.  fmims 
=i  smoke.]  The  scent  or  smell  of  game  or 
meat  when  high. 

"  A  haunch  of  venison  made  her  sweat 
Unless  it  had  the  Tight  fumette."  Swift. 

f&me'-wdrtS,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  fuine,  and  wort] 
Bot.  :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  order  Fumariacese  (q.v/), 

*  tatXk'-id,  a.  [Lat.  fnmidus,  from  fumiis  = 
smoke.]    Smoky,  vaporous. 

"  Thus  iron  In  aquafortis  will  fall  Into  ebullition, 
with  noise  and  emlcation,  as  alao  a  crass  and  fumid 
exhalation."— flroiOTie  /  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  li. 

*  f^-mid'-i-tSr,  s.  [Eng.  fumid;  -%.]  The 
quality  or  stete  as  being  fumid  or  smoky; 
smokineas. 


^  fum' -  id  -  ness,  5.  [Eng.  fumid;  -ness.] 
Smokiness,  fumidity. 

*  fu  -  mif '- er  -  OUS,  a.  [Lat.  fumifer,  from 
fumus  =  smoke  ;  fero  =  to  bear,  produce,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]    Producing  smoke. 

*  fum-if '-U-gist,  5.  [Lat.  fumus  =  smoke  ; 
/Hg^o  =  to 'drive  away;  Fr.  fumifuge.]  One 
who  or  that  which  drives  away  or  dissipates 
fumes. 

*  taxa'-i-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  fwiMe) ;  i  connective ; 
suff.  -fy.]    To  impregnate  with  smoke. 

' '  In  order  iofumify  our  iramortolitleB."— r,  Browne : 
Works,  11. 190. 

*  fum'-i-gant,  a,  [Lat,  fivmigans,  pr.  par.  of 
fumigo  =  to  smoke.]    Fuming. 

fum'-i-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  fumigatus,  pa.  par.  of 
fumigo  =  to  smoke  ;  /wm'Ms= smoke  ;  "Fr.fumi- 
ger ;  Sp.  fumigar.] 

1.  To  smoke  ;  to  apply  smoke  to  ;  to  expose 
to  smoke  or  vapour ;  to  free  from  infection 
by  the  use  of  vapours. 

"  But  If  a  pinching  winter  thou  foresee. 
And  wouldst  preserve  thy  famished  family. 
With  fragrant  thyme  the  city  fumigate." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Georgia  Iv.  850, 

2.  To  scent. 

*3.  To  eradicate  or  heal  by  vapours. 

fiim-i-ga'-tion,  ^  fum-i-ga-cl-on,  s.   [Fr. , 

from  Lat.  fumigatio,  from  fumigatas,  pa.  par. 
of  fumigo;  Sp.  fumigacion ;  Ital.  fumigazione.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  fumigating,  or  ap- 
plying smoke  or  vapour  to,  as  for  the  purpose 
of  disinfecting  houses,  clothes,  &c. 

"  Thij  said  house  whiche  Solomon  bullte  in  Hierusa- 
lem,  was  a  busie  thlug,  with  slaughter  of  heaatea,  with 
fumigactons,  wyth  washynges,  and  verai  troubleous 
with  perfumes,  —fftfai;  Lukeiih.  xxiv. 

"If  The  principal  substances  used  for  fumiga- 
tion to  destroy  infection,  are  chlorine  and  sul- 
phurous acid,  obtained  by  burning  sulphur.  If 
a  brick  is  made  hot  in  the  fire  and  a  wineglass 
of  nitric  acid  poured  on  it,  the  nitrous  fumes 
will  destroy  any  infection,  but  metallic  objects 
must  first  be  removed,  or  they  will  rust,  and 
of  course  no  animal  must  be  in  the  room  during 
the  fumigation. 

2.  A  scent  or  vapour  raised  by  heat. 
"They  [deuotion  and   knowledge]  savour  togither 

farre  more  sweetly  than  any  fumigation  either  of 
juniper.  Incense,  or  wbatsoeuer  else.'  — Fox :  Martyrs, 
p.  1,017. 

fum'-i-gat-6r,  s.  [Eng.  fumigat(e) ;  •or.'}  One 
who  or  that  which  fumigates.  Specif.,  an 
apparatus  for  applying  smoke,  gas,  or  per- 
fume :  (1)  To  destroy  insects  or  vermin  ;  (2) 
to  destroy  infection  or  miasma ;  (3)  to  diffuse 
a  perfume  through  an  apartment  or  ward ; 
U)  To  suffuse  the  lungs  with  a  soothing  or 
healing  vapour.     [Inhalation.] 

*  fum'-i-ga-tor-^,  a.     [Fr.  fumigatovre,  from 

Lat.  fumigatus,  pa.  par.  of  fumigo ;  Sp.  fumi- 
gatorio.]  Having  the  quality  or  power  of 
cleansing  by  fumigation. 

*fum'~i-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  fumy;  -ly.]  With 
smoke  ;  smokily. 

fiim'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fume,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
*  C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  fumigating ;  a  fumigation. 

2.  A  vapour ;  an  idle  fancy. 

"  0  fancie  fond,  thy  fumings  hath  me  fed." 

Mirrour  for  MagUtratei,  p.  260. 

fUmlng-box,  s. 

Photog.  :  In  printing  photographically,  the 
sensitive  paper,  having  chloride  and  nitrate 
of  silver  upon  its  surface,  is  exposed  to  the 
fumes  of  ammonia  immediately  before  its  ex- 
posure to  light  under  the  negative,  the  object 
being  to  secure  greater  depth  and  brilliancy 
in  the  resulting  print.  The  apparatus  for  this 
pui-pose  is  simply  a  tight  box,  in  which  the 
sensitive  sheets  can  hang,  leaving  a  space 
below  them  for  a  flat  basin  containing  am- 
monia. Boxes  of  this  kind  are  variously 
constructed,  the  object  in  all  cases  being  to 
admit  of  the  ready  introduction  and  removal 
of  the  sheets,  as  well  as  of  the  vessel  con- 
taining ammonia,  without  subjecting  the 
operator  to  unnecessary  annoyance  from  the 
fumes. 

fOmln'g-llqaor,  s. 

Ch&m. :  That  of  Boyle  is  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phides of  ammonium,  obtained  by  distilling 
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sulphur  with  chloride  of  ammonium  and 
quicklime  ;  that  of  Cadet  a  mixture  of  caoodyl 
and  oxide  of  cacodyl,  obtained  by  distilUng 
acetate  of  potassium  with  arsenious  anhy- 
dride ;  and  that  of  Libavius  of  tetrachloride  of 
tin,  stannic  chloride,  SnCl4. 

*  fiim'-ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  fuming ;  -ly^    In 

a  fuming  manner;  angrily  ;  with  passion. 
"  They  answer  fumiiigly,  that  they  are  ashamed  to 
defile  their  pennea  with  making  answers  to  such  idle 
qaestloiis. "—//oofter ;  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  bk.  v.,  S.^2. 

^fdm'-iBh,  ""fum-lshe,  *fum-isshe,  a. 

[Eng.  fuTiU^e) ;  -ish.}    Hot,  choleric,  passionate. 

"Another  1h  perhapa  melftucholike. 

Another /um^A  is  and  oholerlke." 

Mirrowrfor  Magistrates,  p,  16B, 

*  fuin -ish-l^,  *  fum-isli-lie,  adv.  [Eng. 
fuhish;  -ly.]  In  a  hot,  choleric,  or  passionate 
manner  ;  angrily. 

"  Is  it  not  agreeable  that  such  aoules  lyiog  so  Iouk 
[n  purgatory  should  so  soone  forget  their  charity,  rdu 
fall  a  railing  in  their  supplication  so  fumishly  J"^ 
Foxe :  Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  927. 

*  fiim'- ish  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  furnish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fumish ;  heat  of 
temper  ;  passion. 

"Drive  thou  out  of  ue  all  fumishnees,  indignation, 
and  B6U-v/iU."~Coverda^ :  Fruitful  Lesson*,  p.  284. 

fum'-i-tor-i^,  *fu-me-ter,  *iU-me~tere, 
'^  fu  -  mit  -  er,  *  f u  -  my  -  tere,  s.  [Fr. 
fwmeterre  ;  Frov.  fumterra  ;  Ital,  fumostemo^ 
from  Lat.  fumus  terrce  =  smoke  of  the  ground, 
either  from  its  smell  or  from  the  unscientific 
belifef  once  entertained  that  the  plant  did  not 
spring  from  seed,  but  was  generated  by  vapours- 
arising  from  the  ground.  The  myth  arose  ap- 
parently from  the  delicate  appearance  of  the 
plant.] 

1.  Bot.  :  The  genus  Fumaria  (q.v.).  The 
Rampant  Fumitory  is  Fumaria  capreoUtta,  and 
the  Common  Fumitory,  F.  officinalis. 

*  2.  A  smoking-room. 

"You  sot  away  vuiir  time  in  Mungo's  fumitory."— 
Tom  Brown  :   VVorks,  11.  l7il. 

^  Climbing  fumitory ;  Conydalis  claviculata. 
(Britten  <&  Holland.) 

fum-m.el^  s.  [A  dialectal  word  of  obscure 
origin.]  The  offspiing  of  a  staUion  and  a 
she-ass ;  a  mule,  a  hinny. 

fu'-mose,  i.    [FuMous.] 

*  fii-mos -i-ty,    *  f u-  mos-l-tee,  s.     [Lat . 

/it?7M3sui(  =  smoky  ;  fumus  =  Qinoka.']  A  ten- 
dency to  emit  fumes  ;  fumcB  arising  from 
excessive  drinking. 

"  Eaten  after  meate  when  a  man  la  drunken  indeed, 

It  rlddeth   away  the  fumosities  In  the    bralne."— 

P.  Holland:  Ptinie,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  ix. 

fUm,'-ous»  fu.'-m,6se,  a.  [Fr.  fumeux,  from 
Lat.  fum^sus,  froin  fumus  =  smoke.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lan>g.  (Of  the  form  fumous) : 

1.  Smoky  ;  full  of  smoke. 

"  Through  the  great  dearth  and  scarcity  of  coales. 
those  famous  works  niauy  of  them  were  either  left 
off  or  apent  but  few  coalea." — Evelyn:  Fu/mifugiwa, 
pt.  i 

2.  Full  of  fumes  or  vapours  ;  producing 
fumes. 

"  He  muat  abstalne  from  garlicke  .  .  .  and  such  like 
fumous  things."— fiun-ouffft  ;  Method  ofPhytick,  ilfl25.l 

3.  Angry,  hot,  passionate. 

II.  Bot.  (Of  both  forms) :  Smoke-coloured  ; 
grey,  changing  to  brown. 

*  fdm'- otis  -  ly,  adv.  [Eug.  fumous;  -ly.] 
Angrily,  hotly,  passionately. 

"  [He]  therefore  Ba.iedfumously  vnto  him,  Doat  thou 
beare  me?" — Wilson:  Arte  of  Jihetorique,  p.  151. 

fa'-miis-terre,  s.  [Lat. /umzts;  and  terrce, 
gen.  sing,  of  terra  =  land.]  [Fumitory.] 
(Crete  iferball.)   (Britten  &  Holland.) 

*fum-^,  a.  [Eng.fum(e);-y.}  Full  of  fumes  > 
causing  fumes. 

"Oppressed  with  sleep,  and  drowned  In ^my  wine, 
Tne  prostrate  guards  their  royal  charge  resign." 
Brookes :  Conitantia. 

flimy-ball,  5.  Apuff-ball.  (Hall :  Satires.) 
(Halliwell  dt  WHght.) 

fun,  s.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  pernaps  con- 
nected with  Ir.  foun  —  deligi.t,  pleasure ; 
Gael,  foun  =  pleasure.  ]  Sport,  ai^iusement, 
frollcaome  delight,  merriment. 

"  For  ever  foremost  iu  the  ranks  of  fun. 
The  laughing  herald  of  the  harmless  pun." 

Byron  :  Childish  Recollections. 
1"  To  make  fwn  of:  To  hold  up  to  or  turn 
into  ridicule. 


&te,  f&t,  ^re,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    pSt, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  wbd,  son ;  mute,  otib,  ciire.  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  S^lan.    aa,  oe  =  e,    ey  -  a.    qu  =  kw< 
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"  fun,  pret.  &  pa.  par.     [Found.] 

*  fti-nam -bu-lant,  s.  [Lat.  funis  =  a  rope, 
and  anibulaiis,  pr.  par.  of  ambulo  =  to  walk.] 
A  rope-dancer. 

•fa-n&m'-bu-late,  v.i.  [Lat.  ^u^  =  a 
rope,  and  ambulatum,  sup.  of  ambulo  =  to 
walk.]    To  walk  on  a  rope. 

ftt-n&m-ba-la'-tioii,  s.  [Funambdlate.] 
'The  act  or'art  of  walking  on  a  rope  ;  rope- 
daucing, 

*  fli-nam'-bu-la-tor-y,  a-  [Eng.  funam- 
bulat(fi);  -ory.] 

1.  Performing  like  a  rope-dancer. 

2.  Narrow  ;  like  the  walk  of  a  rope-dancer. 

"  Tread  fioftly  aud  circumspectly  in  tbis  /unambu- 
latory  track  and  nanow  path  of  goodness." — Brovme : 
Christian  MoraU,  i.  1. 

*  fU-nam'-bu-liBt,  s.  [Lat.  Junambuhis.]  A 
rope-walker  or  rope-dancer. 

*  fU-nam -bu-lo,  s.  [Sp.,  fi-om  Lat.  funam- 
hulus.]    A  rope-dancer ;  a  funambulist. 

"  We  Bee  the  iuduatry  and  practice  of  tumblerB  and 
fiinambulos." — Bacon:  Letters;  To  Sir  Henry  SavUle. 

*  fu-nam'-b^-lous,  a.  [Lat.  JunamlnUiis  = 
a  rope-dancer.]    Nari'ow  as  a  rope. 

"Tread  softly  and  circumspectly  In  tbla  funambu- 
lous  tract" — Brovme :  Letter  to  a  Friend,  §  30,  p.  147. 

*  fU-n^JQl'-bu-luS,  s.     [Lat.]   A  rope-dancer. 

■'  You  have  so  repreaanted unto  me  na  methinka 

I  see  him  walking  not  like  &  fu,nambulu4  upon  a  cord, 
but  upon  the  edge  of  a  tazai," —ReliQuicB  Wottoniana, 
p.  367. 

fu-nar'-X-a,  s.  [Fem.  sing,  of  Lat.  fitnarius  = 
"pertaining" to  a  rope,  from  funis  =  a  rope,  line, 
or  cord,  in  allusion  to  the  twisted  foot-stalks.  ] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  apocarpous  mosses,  the 
tyf)ical  one  of  the  tribe  Funariei.  The  capsule 
is  pear-shaped,  the  calyptra  much  inflated  aud 
vesicular  below,  subulate  above.  Minute 
mosses,  growing  in  the  winter  and  the  spring 
in  tufts  on  rocks  and  cottage  roofs.  FuTiaria 
hygrometrica  is  very  common  in  England, 
especially  on  burnt  soil.  It  is  found  also  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

fii-nar'-i-a'-9e-fie,  s.pl.  [La.t.fu7iari{a)(q,y.\ 
and  fem.  pi,  adj.  suff.  -ocetc.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Funaroideae  (Acrocarpous 
Mosses).  It  consists  of  loosely-tufted  or  gre- 
garious mosses,  wtthmonoscious  inflorescence ; 
type,  Funaria  (q.v.). 

fta-na-roi'-de-aa,  s.pl.  [Lat. /unana (q.v.)., 
'and'Gr.  elSos  =  form.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  operculated  Acrocar- 
pous (terminal  fruited)  mosses,  with  broadly 
oval,  spathulate  leaves,  pyriform  apophysate 
capsules,  the  neck  mostly  bearing  stomates 
on  its  epidermis.  It  is  divided  into  two 
families — Funariaeeae  and  Splachnacese  (q.v.). 

f  imo'-tion,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  functiOj  from 
functus,  pa.  par.  of  fungor  =  to  enjoy,  to 
perform;  Fr.  fonction;  Sp.  funcion;  Ital. 
funzUme.  Puttenham,  in  1589,  ranked  this 
with  words  of  recent  introduction  into 
English.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  discharge,  performance,  or  executing 
of  any  act,  office,  or  duty. 

"^ere  Is  hardly  a  greater  difference  between  two 
thliUB  than  there  h  between  a  representing  commoner 
In  the  function  of  his  publick  calling,  and  the  same 
person  In  common  life.'  — Sioi/t. 

2.  An  employment,  oflBce,  duty,  or  occupa- 
tion, belonging  to  or  connected  with  any  posi- 
tion, station,  or  character  in  life  ;  the  duties 
of  any  oflfice. 

"The  agent  of  France  in  that  kingdom  must  be 
equal  to  much  more  than  the  ordinary  functiom  of  an 
envoy  "—JfacaiUay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  A  calling,  office,  or  position. 

"  Hia  aaered  fimction  was  at  length  renounced.'' 
Wordeworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

4.  The  specific  oflBce  or  action  of  any  organ 
or  system  of  organs  in  the  animal  or  vegetable 
economy. 

"All  human  bodies,  for  example,  though  each  of 
theu  consists  of  almost  an  infinite  number  of  parta, 
are  perfectly  uniform  in  their  etmotore  and  func- 
tiom."— BeaCtie :  Moral  Science,  pt.  il.,  ch.  1. 

0.  Any  power  or  facidty. 

"  Nature  within  me  seema 
In  all  her  functions  weary  of  heraelf." 

MUion :  Samson  Agonistes,  696. 

II.  Technically : 

1,  Eccles.:  An  office  or  service  of  the  church. 


2.  Math. :  Any  algebraic  expression  or 
quantity  dependent  for  its  value  on  another 
one.  Thus  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  a 
function  of  its  diameter.  A  compound  alge- 
braic quantity  may  be  a  function  of  two 
others,  or  even  of  more  than  two.  Thus,  in 
the  equation  y  =  Ax  +  Bccf^,  A  and  B  being 
known  quantities,  yis  a.  function  of  x,  and  iu 
y  =  Ax  +  Bz,  y  is  a  function  of  x  and  z.  The 
expression  function  of  x  is  usually  expressed 
by  the  symbols  f(x),  0(a;),  \lf(x),  or  similar  ab- 
breviations, and  the  foregoing  formulas  would 
be  tlius  expressed — 

y  =  /(a;), 

y  =  f(x.z). 

1"  Calculus  of  functions : 

Math. :  That  branch  of  the  differential  cal- 
culus which  investigates  the  form  of  functions 
rather  than  the  value  of  any  particular  one. 

func'-tion,  v.L  [Function,  s.]  To  perform 
a  function  or  duty ;  to  operate,  to  act. 

"  The  momentous  days  when  he  was  functioning  at 
Culpeper  Court  "~i»aK  MaU  Gazette,  August  31, 1882. 

func-tion-al,  «.     [Eng.  function;  -a?.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  some  office  or 
duty. 

2.  Math. :  Pertaining  to  functions. 

*func'-tion-aI-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  functional; 
■ize.]  To  place  in  some  function  or  office  ;  to 
assign  a  certain  function  to. 

*  f iinc'-tion-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  functional ; 

-ly.]    In  a  functional  manner;  by  means  of 

functions. 

"  It  is  likewise  most  interesting  to  find  that  those 
species  with  a  comparatively  defective  dentition,  as 
the  horned  Huminouts  for  exaiuple,  manifest  transi- 
torily in  the  embryo  state  the  cerms  of  upper  incisors 
and  canines,  which  disappear  before  birth,  but  which 
were  retained  and  funcHoTially  developed  in  the 
cloven-footed  Anoplothere." — Owen:  Brit.  Fogs.  Mam. 
(1846),  433. 

func'-tion-ar-y,  $.  [Eng.  function;  -ary.] 
One  who  holds  any  office  or  trust ;  one  who 
has  certain  functions  to  pei'form  ;  an  official. 

"  We  ought  to  ...  do  business  of  course  with  the 
functionaT-ies  who  act  under  tlie  new  power." — Burke: 
Thoughts  on  French  Affairs. 

f  iind,  s.  [Fr.  fond  =  a  bottom,  a  floor  .  .  . 
merchant's  stock  (Cotgrave),  from  Lat.  fundus 
=  bottom,  depth,  foundation ;  Sp.  fundo, 
fondo ;  Port,  fundo ;  Ital.  fondo.  ] 

1.  Stock,  capital ;  a  sum  of  money  contri- 
buted to  a  common  stock  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  expenses  of  any  commercial 
operation. 

2.  {PL):  Money  lent  to  a  government  and 
constituting  a  national  debt ;  the  stock  of  a 
national  debt. 

3.  Money  set  apart  for  the  carrying  out  of 
any  object  permanent  or  temporary ;  in  general 
the  interest  only  is  applied  to  meet  the  annual 
expenses  of  the  object,  the  capital  being  in- 
vested ;  the  word  is  also  applied  to  money 
systematically  collected  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  some  permanent  object:  as,  a  sustenatiou 
fund,  the  patriotic /wtwZ,  &c. 

4.  Any  stock  or  store  from  which  one  may 
draw  at  pleasure  ;  abundance,  plenty. 

"  In  preaching,  no  men  succeed  better  than  those 
who  trust  entirely  to  the  stock  or  fund  of  their  own 
reason,  advanced,  indeed,  but  not  overlaid,  by  com- 
merce with  books,"— Sw^ft. 

5.  Money,  finances  ;  as,  My  funds  are  very 
low.    (Colloquial.) 

IT  (1)  Sinking  fund:  A  fund  or  stock  of 
money  set  apart  periodically  for  the  reduction 
or  extinction  of  a  public  debt.    [Sinking.] 

(2)  Consolidated  fund :  [Consolidated].  , 

ftind-bolder,  s.  One  who  has  property 
in  the  public  fimds, 

"  Would  you  tax  the  property  of  the  j^ndftoMcr;"— 
Fox:  Speedi  on  Assessed  Tax  Bin.  Dec.  14. 1797. 

fund,  V.t.    [Fond,  s.] 

1.  To  place  in  a  fund,  as  money. 

2.  To  provide  or  appropriate  a  fund  or 
permanent  revenue  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  of ;  to  make  permanent  provision  of 
resources  for  discharging  the  annual  interest 
of.    [Funded-debt.] 

*  tand,pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Find.] 

fund'-a-ment,  *  fonde-ment,  *  fonnde- 
menty  *  funde-ment,  *  ftmd-ment,  5. 

[Fr.  fondemtnt,  from  Lat.  fundamentum,  from 
fundo  =  to  found  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  fund- 
amento ;  Ital.  fondamento.^ 


*  1.  A  foundation  of  a  building. 

"  This  were  a  ttiblafiuidament 
To  bilden  on  a  place  hye" 

Chaucer  :  Sous  of  Fame,  lii.  -il.- 

*  2.  A  foundation,  ground  or  basis  on  whieh 
anything  rests. 

"  Hit  is  the  heued  of  hall  writte,  foixndement  of  out 
clergie."  Legends  of  Holy  Rood,  p.  110. 

3.  The  lower  part  of  the  body ;  the  seat : 
the  anus. 

"  The  angry  beast  did  straight  resent 
The  wrong  done  to  hia/wnotamen*." 

BiUler:  Hud0ras,  pt  i.,  o.  n, 

f  imd-a-men'-tal,  a.  &  5.  [Fr.  fondxxtmntal. 
from  Lat.  fundarn&ntum  =  a  foundation  ;  Sp. 
fundamental ;  Ital.  fondainentale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  the  foundation 
or  base  ;  serving  as  a  foundation  or  base ;  es- 
sential, original,  elementary. 

"  Fundamental  principles  are  such  as  are  pi;esap- 
posed  to  the  duties  of  religion  (one  or  more),  and  aach 
as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  doing  or  them.  — 
OlanvUl:  Essay  6, 

2.  Bot. :  Constituting  the  essential,  part  of 
anything. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  primai-y  or  essential  prin- 
ciple, rule,  law  or  article ;  the  essential  part 
or  point ;  the  basis  or  groundwork. 

"  As  this  examinaut  further  saith,  that  the  funda- 
meTitals  .  .  .  were  only  rough  drawn  np  by  the  6ald 
Mr.  Wade's  own  hand.  — Sto(«  Trials  (1683),  Introd.  to 
the  Eye- Bouse  Plot, 

fundamental-bass.  & 

Music :  The  lowest  note  or  root  of  a  chord  ; 
a  bass  consisting  of  a  succession  of  funda- 
mental notes.    [Harmony.] 

fimdamental-tissue,  s. 

Bot. ;  A  tissue  often£onsisting  of  thin-walled 
succulent  parenchyma  containing  starch, 
tliough  sometimes  having  other  forms  of  cells. 

fundamental-tones,  s.  pi. 

Music :  The  tones  from  which  harmonies 
are  generated. 

ftindamental-tinlts,  s.  pi. 

Physics :  Units  which  constitute  the  founda- 
tion of  calculations  with  regard  to  other 
quantities  ;  units  used  for  measuring  others. 
Fundamental  units  are  three,  namely— a  defi- 
nite length,  a  definite  mass,  and  a  definite  inter- 
val of  time.  (Everett :  The  C.  G.  S.  System  oj 
Units,  ch.  ii.,  p.  7.) 

*  fiind-ar-men-t^'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  funda- 
mental; -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  funda- 
mental or  essential ;  essentiality. 

f&nd-ar-men'-tal-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  fundamen- 
-tal  ;  -ly.]  In  a*  fundamental  ipanner  ;  prim- 
arily ;  essentially  ;  originally ;  in  fundameijtal 
or  essential  matters  or  poinfe. 

"  Fundamentally  erring  from  the  .truth  and  natore 
of  things."— C7arftfl,  voL  L,  ser.  22. 

*  f&nd-a-men'-tal-ness,  s.  [Bn'g.  fundU- 
mental;  -ness.]   Fundamentality ;  essentiality. 

fiind'-Sd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Fund,  v.j 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Invested  in  public  funds  :  as,  funded 
money. 

2.  Forming  part  of  the  national  debt  of  a 
country,  existmg  in  the  form  of  bonds  'bear- 
ing regular  interest.  The  funded  debt  in 
England  is  that  vast  total  of  annuities  paid'by 
the  Government  to -its  creditors  under  the 
name  of  Consols,  Saving  Bank  Annuities,  &c 
The  funded  debt  amounted  on  March  SI,  1903, 
to  £640,086,000  steriing. 

■■  When  the  world  was  again  at  rest  the  funded  debt  " 
of  England  amounted  to  eight  hundred  millioua."— 
MacaiUay  :  Eist.  Eng. ,  ch.  xlx. 

3.  Stored  up. 

fun'-di,  fiin-dun'-gi,  s.  [A  West  African 
word.] 

Bot.  :  A  kind  of  grain  (Paspalum  exile)  cul- 
tivated in  the  West  of  Africa.  It  is  allied  to 
millet,  and,  being  light  and  nutritious,  is  re- 
commended for  invalids. 

fiind'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    (Fund,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  providing 
a  fund  for  the  payment  of  interest  upon  a, 
debt ;  the  conversion  of  money  lent  to  a  go-- 
vemment  into  funds  bearing  a  fixed  late  of 

interest. 


bSil,  b6^;  p6iit,  j^^l-,  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin.  benQh ;  go,  |:em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    ph  =  t 
-<:ian.  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^ion,  -jion  =  zhun.    -cioas»  -tlons,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  del. 
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funding-system,  s.  The  process  by 
which  a  lioatiiig  cU-Iit  is  uoinerted  into  stock. 

"^  ftindl'-less,  n.  [Eug.  fund ;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  funds. 

fun'-diia,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  l):(si^  of  any  cone-ehaped  organ, 
as  the  ufftiis 

2.  Hot.:  [Fifviliifijihnita'.] 
%  Fnndtis plant rr: 

Bot.  .  The  pljtri*  where  the  stem  and  root 
join. 
*^  fli-ne'-bral,  «•    ILat.  fnnrhrls.]     The  same 

as  FUNEBRIAL  (([.V.). 

fu~ne'-bri-al,  o.  [Lat. /tnic&?'i(^) ;  Eng.  adj. 
"suff.  -cr/.J  "  Of  or  jiertaining  to  funerals  ; 
funereal. 

"WithMl)icli  liliiiitJi  tho  finicbrial  garlAnde  of  the 
ancients  were  coui|i"''i-'d." —  lirowne-'  Miscellaneous 
Tracts,  p.  2(1. 

*  fu-ne'-bri-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  funehri(s);  Eng. 
aclj.  suff.  -ovs.\    Funebrial,  funereal. 

fun'-er-al,  *  fun-er-all,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat 
/wneraUs  =  pertaining  to  a  funeral:  hat.  f units 
genit.  funeHs)=  a  funeral ;  Sp.  ftiiicral  (a.  & 
y.);  Itul.  funcrak  (a.  &  s.)  ;  Fr.  fumrailles  =  a 
funeral.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
the  burial  of  the  dead  ;  as,  funeral  rites,  funeral 
games, /H»cm7  service,  &c. 

"  Tho  eloquence  of  Antony,  who  made  the  funeral 
oration."— J/irfd/e/oji ;  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  iii,,  §a. 

B.  As  sub.stanttvc : 

1.  The  solemnization  of  a  burial;  the  cere- 
mony of  burying  a  human  corpse  ;  burial,  in- 
terment, obsequies.  (Formerly  used  in  the 
plural. ) 

"  TJiiB  said,  oiir  tears  to-day  may  fail 
Afl  at  an  innocent /um:r a/." 

iVordsworth :   White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  ii. 

2.  A  procession  of  persons  attending  the 
burial  of  any  person. 

"  You  are  KometimcB  desiroiiB  to  see  a  funeral  pa-sa 
by  in  the  street." — Swift. 

*  3.  Burial,  interment,  grave. 

"  [May  he]  find  hia  funeriif 
1'  th'  sivurtH,  when  he  before  his  day  aball  fall." 

Dcniiam :  Passion  of  Dido,  199. 

*4.  Death. 

"  Fled  fast  away  to  tell  hia  fiinerall." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  25. 

*  5.  A  funeral  sennon  or  oration.  (Fre- 
quently in  the  plural.) 

"Icouldleamlittle  from  the  minis  terwhich  preached 
\i\&fuiieral."—FuUer:  Worthies;  Sereford,  i.  Hi. 

■|[  Crabbtlius  discriminates  between /uiierai 
and  ohseq^de■s :  "  We  speak  of  the  funeral  as 
ihe  last  sad  office  which  we  perform  for  a 
friend  ;  it  is  accompanied  by  nothing  but  by 
mourning  and  sorrow  ;  we  speak  of  the  obse- 
quies as  tlie  tribute  of  respect  which  can  be 
paid-  to  the  person  of  one  who  was  high  in 
station  or  public  esteem  :  the  funeral,  by  its 
frequency,  becomes  so  familiar  an  object  that 
it  passes  by  unheeded;  the  obsequies  which 
are  performed  over  the  remains  of  the  great, 
attract  our  notice  from  the  pomp  and  grandeur 
with  which  they  are  conducted."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Sy}wn.) 

*  funeral-ale,  ;>.  A  drinking-feast  at  a 
funeral. 

funeral-cypress*  s. 

Bot.:  Cupressiis-funebris,  a  weeping  tree,  i.e., 
with  pendulous  branches,  introduced  from 
China  to  be  planted  in  cemeteries. 

funeral-sacrifice,  s. 

Anthrop. :  The  slaying  of  men  or  animals 
to  accompany  the  soul  of  an  eminent  person 
to  the  world  of  spirits— the  fonner  to  give 
him  what  assistance  he  needs,  the  latter  to 
supply  him  with  food.  It  was  an  early  and  a 
wide-spread  custom. 

•^  ffun'-er-al-ly".  «''»'.  [Eng.  funeral;  -ly.] 
After  the  manner  of  a  funeral, 

"  Even  crows  wsTC  fitTtcrall!/  h\iin.t."—B}-oione :  Urn 
fiurial,  ch.  i, 

jf  fun'-er-ate,    v.t.      \ha.t  funeratus,   pa.  par. 

<.f  fun^ro  =  to  bury  ;  funus  (genit.  fiu'cris)  = 
funeral  rites.]    To  bury,  to  inter.    (Cockeram.) 

*  fu-ner-a'-tion,  s.  [Tjat.  funeratio,  from 
ftnieratvs,  pa.  \n\r.  of  funero  =  to  bury.] 
The  act  of  burying;  the  aolemniiiation  of  a 
funeral. 

"In  the  rites  of  /■""/■ivir/on  thoydiduse  to  anoint  the 
dead  bo(ly."~Knd(f  libull :  On  New  Testament,  p.  41. 


fu-ner'-e-al,  a.  [Lat.  funerens,  from  funus 
(genit.  fu.na-is)  ~  a  funeral.]  Pertaining  to  or 
suitable  for  a  funeral ;  dismal,  sad,  mournful. 

'•You  timely  will  return  a  welcome  guest, 
Witli  him  to  share  the  sivd  funereal  feaat." 

Fopc  :  Homer ;  Odyssey  iv.  ?40. 

*•  fu-ner'-e-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  funereal ;  -ly.] 
ill  a  funereal  manner  ;  mournfully  ;  dismally. 

*  fu-nest',  a.  [Lat.  funestus  =  calamitous, 
sad  ;  fiuius  =  a  funeral ;  Fr.  funeste  ;  Sp.  & 
Itsd.funesto.]    Sad,  lamentable,  mournful. 

"Thus  we  see  them  walk  and  converse  in  Loudon. 
pursued  and  haunted  by  th.T,t  infernal  smoako,  and 
the  funest  accidents  which  accompany  it  wheresoever 
they  retiie."—jEvcli/n :  Fumifugium.    (To  the  Readei.> 

fling  (1),  s.    [Onomatopoetic] 

1.  A  sharp,  whizzing  sound,  as  when  a  cork 
is  drawn. 

2.  A  stroke,  a  blow. 
fung  (2),  s.    [FuM,  s.] 

fling,  v.i.    [Fung,  s.]    To  emit  a  sharp,  whizat- 

ing  sound. 
t  fiin-ga'-5e-se,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  fungi^us);  fem. 

pi.  adj.  suff.  -KcecE.] 

Bot, .-  An  order  of  plants,  the  same  as  Fungi 
(q.v.).  It  is  now  elevated  into  an  alliance— 
Fungales  (q.v.). 

fiin'-gal,  «.  &  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  fungales 
(q.v.).:i 

A,  As  adjective : 

Bot. :  Pertaining  to  fungi. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Bot. :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  alliance  i'  un- 
gales  (q.v.). 
%  Tlie  Fungal  AUia-nce : 
Bot. :  The  Alliance  Fungales.    (LindUy.) 

fun-ga'-le§,  s.  -pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
fungus  (q.v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

1.  Bot.:  An  alliance  of  Thallogens,  corre- 
sponding to  the  old  order  Fungi.  It  consists  of 
cellular,  flowerless  plants,  nourished  through 
their  thallus,  that  is,  through  their  spawn  or 
mycelium  ;  living  in  air ;  propagated  by  spores 
which  are  colourless  or  brown  ;  sometimes  en- 
closed in  asci ;  and  destitute  of  green  gonidia. 
They  are  closely  akin  to  Algae,  but  grow  in 
different  situations— mushrooms,  toadstools, 
&c.,  on  green  pastures,  many  other  species  on 
decaying  trees,  some  on  cereal  grasses,  pota- 
toes, &c. ,  which  they  destroy ;  others  on  books 
in  damp  situations,  and  some  on  man  or  ani- 
mals labouring  under  certain  diseases.  In 
1853  Lindley  enumerated  598  genera,  and  con- 
jectured that  4,000  species  might  have  been 
described,  which  is  probably  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  those  actually  existing.  They 
abound  in  cold  damp  climates  more  than  in 
the  hotter  parts  of  the  world.  Ttie  alliance  is 
divided  into  six  orders,  with  the  following 
charactei-s  : — 

(1)  Hymenomycetes  or  Agaricace^.  Spores 
generally  quaternate,  on  distinct  sporophores, 
hymenium  naked. 

(2)  Gasteromycetes  or  Lyeoperdacese.  Spores 
generally  quaternate,  on  distinct  sporophores, 
hymenium  enclosed  in  a  peridium. 

(3)  Coniomycetes  or  Uredinaceae.  Spores 
single,  often  septate,  on  more  or  less  distinct 
sporophores,  flocci  of  tho  fruit  obsolete  or 
mere  peduncles. 

(4)  Hyphomycetes  or  Botrytacese.  Spores 
naked,  often  septate ;  thallus  floccose. 

(5)  Ascomycetes  or  Helvellacege.  Sporidia 
contained  (generally  eight  together)  in  asci. 

(6)  Physomycetes  or  Mucoracese.  Spores 
surrounded  by  a  vesicular  veil  or  sporangium  ; 
thallus  floccose. 

2.  Falcmhot.  :  Fungi  have  been  found  as 
early  as  the  Carboniferous  period. 

fung-ar,  fung-er,  s.  [A  Scotch  pronuncia- 
tion of  whinger  or  Jianger  (q.v.).]    A  whinger 

or  hanger. 

"  For  persewyng  &  stryking  him  with  ane  drawin 
fungar.  —Aberd.  Reg.  (1538),  v.  16. 

*  ftinge,  s.    [Lat.  fungiLs  —  a  mushroom.] 

1.  A  mushroom.    (IVright.) 

2.  A  soft-headed  fellow ;  a  fool ;  one  who  has 
no  more  sense  than  a  toadstool  has  substance. 

■'  When,  as  indeed,  In  all  wise  men's  judgments  ,  .  . 
tlieyaro  mad,  empty  vessela, /wnj^ea." — Burton :  A  7tat. 
of  Melancholy,  p.  113. 

fiin'-gi,  s.  pi.     [PI.  of  Lat.  fungus  (q.v.).] 


Bot.  &  Ord.  Lang. :  A  large  order  of  flower- 
less  plants  founded  by  Liiiuifus,  a  part  both 
of  his  artificial  and  q[  his  natural  classifica- 
tions. It  was  adopted  by  Jussieu  in  1789,  is 
still  often  used  by  scientific  men,  and  has  crept 
into  ordinary  English.  The  old  order  Fungi 
ha.s  now  been  elevated  into  the  alliance  Fun- 
gales (q.v.).     [Fungus.] 

fiin'-gi-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  fungus  =  a  mush- 
room, from  a  certain  superficial  resemblance 
wliich  the  polypidom  has  to  the  pileus  (head) of 
an  Agaricus  or  a  similar  fungus.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  corals,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  FungidEe(q.v.).  When  yonng  there 
are  generally  only  about  six  calcareous  lajuellae, 
when  old  there  are  many, 

fun'-gi-ble,  s,  [Lat.  (res)  fimgibilis;  from 
fungor  —  to  perform.]    [Function.] 

1.  Civil  Lavj :  A  thing  of  such  a  nature  aa 
that  it  may  be  replaced  by  another  of  equal 
quantity  and  quality. 

"  Grain  and  coin  are  fungibles,  because  one  guinoe, 
or  one  buahel  or  boll  of  sufficient  merchantable  wheat, 
Ijrecisely  Bupnliea  the  place  of  another."  —  Ersklne ."' 
Inst.,  bk.  iii.,lir.  i.,  §  18. 

2.  Scots  Law :  A  term  used  to  denote  mov- 
able goods  wliich  may  be  valued  by  weight  or 
measure,  as  grain  or  money;  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  those  which  may  be  judged  of  indi- 
vidually. 

fiin'-gic,  «.  [Eng.,  &c. /«7i(7(ws);  -ic(CTtem.).] 
Contained  in  or  obtained  from  fungi. 

fungic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  contained  in  the  juice  of 
most  fungi.  It  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of 
citric,  malic,  and  idiosphoric  acid. 

fim'-gi-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fungiia)  (q.v.),  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  corals,  sub-tribe 
Aporosa.  The  coroUum  is  simple  or  com- 
pound, usually  discoidal  or  laminar,  the  inter- 
septal  loculi  are  crossed  by  many  trellis-like 
bars  ;  the  wall,  which  is  often  basal,  is  gene- 
rally perforated. 

2.  Palceont. :  Except  a  doubtful  genus  fi-ora 
the  Silurian  rocks,  no  fungidse  have  been  found 
earlierthan  the  Oolite  ;  they  are  found  also  in 
the  Chalk  and  in  the  Tertiary  rocks. 

fun'-gi-form,  a.  [Lat.  fungus  (genit.  fungi) 
=  a  mushroom,  and  forma  —  appearance.) 

Min.,  Bot.,  £c.  :  Having  a  termination  re- 
sembling the  head  of  a  fungus. 

fiin-gil'-li-form,  a.  [liowliat. fungillus(gemt. 
fungilli)  =  a  little  mushroom,  and  Lat.  forma 
—  appearance.  ] 

Min.,  Bot.,  &c..  The  same  as  Fungiform 
(q.v.). 

ftin'-gin,  s.  [Eng.  &c.  fung(us) ;  -in  (CTiem.).] 
Chem.  :  Metacellulose.  A  variety  of  cellu- 
lose found  in  fungi  and  lichens.  It  is  insoluble 
in  ammonio-cupric  reagent,  even  after  the 
action  of  acids.  {Watts:  Diet.  Chem.,  supp. 
iii.)    [Vegetable  Tissues.] 

filn'-gm-OUS,  a.     [Lat.  fujigittou^  =  a  mush- 
room.] 
Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  fungus. 

t  fiin'-gite,  s.     [Lat.  fung{us)  =  a  mushroom  ; 
-ite  (Palceont.).^ 
Palceont.  :  A  fossil  coral  resembling  fuiigia. 

fttn-glv'-or-OUS,    a.      [Lat.   fungus    (genit. 

fungi)  =  a  mushroom,  voro  =  to  eat,  to  feed 
on,  and  -oiis.]  Feeding  on  mushrooms  or 
fungi. 

"This  fungivorous  mania  is  noteworthy."— SaWj/ 
Telegraph..  Nov.  13, 1883. 

fun-goid,  a.  [Lat.  fungus  =  a  mushroom, 
and  Gr.  e?6os  {tides)  =  form,  appearance.]  Re- 
sembling a  fungus,  pertaining  to  or  consisting 
of  a  fungus  or  fungi. 

"Some  twelve  or  fifteen  yeara  ago  the  Indian 
Government  i  uaugiirated  an  investigation  of  the 
question  as  to  tlie  causal  connection  of  fungoid  organ- 
lama  with  cholera."— /*a(i  Mall  Gazette,  Nov.  2,  1883. 

fungoid-flowers,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Rhizogens  (q.v.). 

fun-gol'-o-gist,  s.  [Lat.  fungu3r=.a.  mush- 
room, ;  Gr.  Adyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse ;  Eng. 
sulf.  -ist.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  fungology. 
"Two  or  three  of  tho  best  "known  fungologistn  ia 
Ijoudon  heiug  among  them." — Daily  Telegraph,  Oct. 
10,  1883, 


gate»  f^t,  iSire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  ciih,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     sa.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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^n-gol'-O-gy,  8.  [Lat.  fungiis  =  a  iiuisli- 
rooin^  and  Gr.  Adyo?  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  A 
treatise  on  fungi ;  the  science  of  fungi ;  my- 
cology. 

*  tan-g6s'~i-ty,  s.     [Lat.  fiuigosus  ~  full  of 

holes,  .spongy,  fiingons.]    The  quality  of  being 

fungous,  or  consisting  of  fungous  excrescences. 

"  Eggs  cast  into  tha  matrix  of  the  earth,  or  certain 

little  postaLB  or  fangogUies  on  its  surface." — Diblioth. 

liibl.  (1720),  i.  292. 

fiin'-goiis,  a.  [Lat.  fung(us),  and  Eng.  &c. 
suff.  -ous.]  Of  or  belonging  toa  fungus,  of  the 
consistence  oT  a  fungus. 

"  There  the  turf 
Smells  fresh,  and,  rich  in  odoriferous  herbs 
And  fungous  fruits  of  earth,  regfiles  the  sense." 
Comper  :  Tosh.  i.  532. 

fun'-gtis,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  mushroom ;  cogn.  with 
Gr.  o-^oyyos  {sphonggos),  viroyyo^  {spo)iggob)  = 
a.  sponge.] 

1,  Bot. :  The  singnlar  of  Fungi  (-^.v.).  A  term 
of  comprehensive  meaning,  used  for  any  plant 
■belonging  to  the  Fungal  alliance,  and  in  the 
same  sense  by  the  ordinary  English  public. 
Some  botanists  now  use  the  term  Fungal 
(q.v.)  instead  of  fungus.    [Fungi.] 

2.  Med. :  A  morbid  grovrth  suggestive  of  a 
fungus,  and  generally  dependent  on  the  pres- 
ence of  vegetable  parasites. 

"This  eminence  is  composed  of  little  pointa  called 
fujiijiis  or  proud  fleah."— A'Aarp. 

fun^us-'bed,  s. 

Bot. ;  A  "  bed ' '  for  the  growth  of  microscopi  c 
fungi.  It  consists  of  a  small  wooden  box  half 
iilled  with  damp  bog  earth,  and  covered  with 
a  plate  of  glass.  In  winter  it  should  be  kept 
in  a  warm  room.    {Griffith  <S:  Jlen/rey.) 

fangus-cellulose,  s. 

Bot. :  The  cellulose  of  which  the  cell-wall  of 
fungi  is  composed.  It  is  very  rarely  coloured 
blue  by  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid.    {Thome.) 

fung^s-hsematodes,  s. 

Patlwl.  &  Surg. :  A  disease  akin  to  and  yet 
not  quite  identical  with  cancer,  first  described 
by  Mr.  John  Burns  in  1800  under  the  name 
Spongoid  Inflammatio]),  and  then  by  Mr.  Hey, 
of  Leeds,  in  1800,  under  the  designation  haema- 
todes.  The  first  word  suggests  that  its  growth 
is  like  that  of  a  fungus  ;  the  second  that  it  is 
bloody.  It  may  appear  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  and  may  be  encysted,  irregularly  com- 
pacted with  cysts,  or  infiltrated  in  the  tissue 
of  an  organ.  From  the  resemblance  which  the 
tumour  has  to  the  brain  it  has  been  called 
cerebriform  and  cephaloid.  It  affects  children 
more  frequently  than  adults,  and  is  generally 
fatal  within  two  years,  if  not  at  an  earlier 
period.  The  extirjiation  of  the  fungus  in  many 
cases  fails  to  save  the  life. 

fungus -melitensis,  s. 

Bot.  <&  Pharm. :  A  plant  {Cynomorium  coc- 
cineuin),  sometimes  used  as  a  styptic. 

ftmgus-plt,  a.  A  pit  in  which  fungi  arc 
grown. 

fon'-i-cle,  s.     [Lat.  funiculus  =  a  small  cord  ; 
funis  =  a  cord,  a  string.] 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  Funicdlus,  II.  (q.v.), 

fta-nic'-u-lar,  a.     [Lat.  funicul{us)  =  a  small 
'cord ;  -ar.'\ 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Consisting  nf  a  small  cord  or 
rope  ;  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  cords. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Mech. :  Dependent  upon  the  tension  of  a 
cord . 

2.  Archceol.  ;  Rope-shaped,  twisted  like  a 
rope. 

"Simple  indeed  as  is  the  usual  style  of  ornament  and 
■workmanship  of  the  fumcular  torcj  it  appears  to  have 
Toeen  retained  in  use  for  a  very  Jong  period."— )VtI«on  .■ 
Prehistoric  HcoUand,  i.  465. 

funicular  curve,  s. 

Statics:  The  curve  in  which  a  perfectly 
flexible  string  hangs  when  supported  at  the 
two  extremities. 

funicular  -  machine,  j^.  a  macli  ine 
actuated  by  means  of  a  cord  whose  ends  are 
attached  to  two  objects,  and  which  bears  a 
weight  suspended  from  the  bight.  Some 
double-toggle  presses  come  within  the  terms 
of  this  description.  The  name  is  principally 
aii[tlied  to  instruments  illustrative  of  me- 
cliJinical  principles,  and  having  a  rope,  pulley, 
and  suspended  weights. 


ftinicnlar-polygon,  s. 

Statics  :  Tlie  figure  assumed  by  a  string 
supported  at  its  extremities,  and  acted  on  by 
several  forces. 

fu-mc'-U-late,   a.     [Mod.   Lat.  funiculatus, 
from  Class.  Lat.  fiuiiculiLs  (q.v.).] 
Zoo/.  :  Having  a  narrow  ridge  like  a  string. 

fu-nic'-u-lus  (pi.  fu-nic'-u-li),  s.    [Lat.  = 
a  little  cord.] 
I.  A  noXomy : 

1,  The  umbilical  cord  whereby  the  fcetus  is 
connected  with  the  placenta,  or  after-birth. 

2.  A  number  of  nerve-fibres,  inclosed  in  a 
tubular  sheath,  and  forming  a  slender  round 
cord  of  no  determinate  dimensions.     {Quain.) 

II.  Bot. .  A  cord  connecting  a  seed  with  the 
placenta.     [Funicle.] 

IIL  Zool. :  A  curious  cylindrical  appendage 
passing  from  the  testis  to  the  fundus  of  the 
stomach  in  the  polyzoa. 

ffu-nir-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  funis  =  a  rope,  and 
foTina  =  form,  shape.] 

Bot. :  Formed  of  cord-like  fibres. 

fun'-is,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  rope,] 

Anat. :  The  umbilical  cord ;  the  navel 
string. 

fiink,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  cf.  Ger.  funke  ; 
Dut.  vonk  ~  a  spark ;  Walloon  fanki,  funker 
—  to  smoke.] 

1.  A  stink ;  an  offensive  or  overpowering 
smell  or  smoke. 

2.  A  state  of  fear  or  fright ;  a  panic. 

'  ■  If  they  fiad  no  hrandy  to  get  drunk. 
Their  souls  are  in  a  miserable /wnft." 

Wolcot :  P.  Pindar,  p.  59. 

3.  Touchwood.     [Punk.] 

4.  Anger  ;  a  hufl*. 

fii^k,  v.i.  &  t.    [Funk,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  stink  through  fear.     {V^dgar^ 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  funk ;  to  shrink  through 
fear. 

3.  To  kick  behind  like  a  horse. 

"  Luke  now,  the  beast's  funlcing  like  mad,  and  then 
up  again  wi'  his  fore-legs  like  a  perfect  unicorn." — 
J/.  Lyndsay,  p.  294. 

4.  To  take  offence  ;  to  be  or  become  angry. 

B.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  envelop  in  offensive  or  overpowering 
smell  or  smoke. 

"She/itJifta  Bashebia  and  her  son  to  death." — King : 
J'he  Furmetary,  ch.  iii. 

2.  To  cause  to  shrink  or  quail  through  fear. 

1[  To  funk  of:  To  throw  off,  by  kicking  and 
plunging. 

"  The  hoTsefiinkif  him  ajf  into  the  dub,  as  a  doggie 
was  rinnin'  across." — Blackwood's  Magazine,  Nov.,  18:il, 
p.  393. 

fiink'-ite,  s.   [Named  after  Baron  Von  Funck.] 
Min. :  A  dark  olive-green  coccolite,  classed 
by  Dana  under  Sahlite.    A  variety  of  Pyro- 
xene.    It  is  from  Gothland. 

funk'-y,  a.    ['Eng.  fwiiTc ;  -y.] 

1.  Easily  frightened ;  in  a  funk  ;  timid. 

-Ifaytor :  Reynard  the 

2.  Inclined  to  kick  out  behind  like  a  horse. 

fun'-nel,  *  fun-nell,  *  fon-el,  *  fun-ell,  s. 

[Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Bret,  founil  =  a  funnel ; 
"Wei.  ffynel  ~  an  air-hole  ;  Lat.  infundihulum, 
from  in  =  in,  and  fnndo  =  to  pour,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  conical  vessel  which  terminates  below 
in  a  spout,  and  used  for  conducting  a  liquid 
into  a  vessel  which  has  a  small  opening. 

"The  gullet  [the  passage  for  food]  opens  into  the 
mouth  like  the  cone  or  upper  jmrt  of  a  funnell,  the 
capacity  of  which  forms  indeed  the  bottom  of  the 
mouth.  '—Palcy :  Natural  Theology,  eh.  x. 

2.  The  chimney  of  a  steamship.  It  is  of 
sheet-iron,  and  ia  carried  to  a  sufficient  height 
to  assist  the  draught  of  the  furnace.  It  is 
made  telescopic  in  war-vessels,  so  as  to  be 
lowered  beyond  the  reach  of  shot. 

"  The  boilers  [are  placed]  under  the  two  funnels."— 
D.  Stevenson :  Civil  JSngineering  in  Jf.  America,  eh.  iv 

3.  The  pouring-hole  of  a  mould ;  a  gate,  a 
tedge. 

*  4.  A  pipe  or  passage  of  communication. 
"Towards  the  middle  are  two  large  funnela,  bored 

through  the  roof  of  the  grotto,  to  let  in  licht  or  fresh 
air.  —Addison. 


*  5.  The  throat. 
"  Some  the  \ongfunnets  curious  roouth  extend. 
Through  which  ingested  ineiits  with  ansa  descend, 
Jilackmorc :  Creation,  bk.  vL 

n.  Zoology: 

1.  A  short  wide  cavity,  into  which  the  sac 
or  stomach  of  the  Pleurobrachia  opens  below. 

2.  A  muscular  tube  fonned  by  the  uniting 
of  the  lateral  margins  of  the  epipodium  or  foot 
in  the  cuttle-fishes. 

funnel-like,  a.  Like  a  funnel  in  shape  ; 
tapering. 

funnel-net,  s.  A  net  shaped  like  a  fun- 
nel ;  a  tapering  net. 

funnel-shaped,  n. 

Bot.  {Of  a  calyx,  coroilu,  ti-c):  Having  the 
tube  obeonical,  gradually  enlarging  upwards 
with  the  limbs  so  as  to  constitute  a  funnel. 

fun'-nel-form,  5.  &.o.    [Eng.  funnel ;  -fonn.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  shape  of  a  funnel. 

B.  As  adjective: 

Bot. :  The  same  as  FuriNEL-SHAPED  (q.v.). 

fiin'-nelled,  a.     [Eng.  ftonnel;  -ed.]    Having 
a  funnel  or  funnels  ;  funnel-shaped. 

fun'-ni-lj^,    o/iv.      [Eng.  funny ;   -ly.]     In  a 
funny,  droll,  comical,  or  laughable  manner. 

fun'-ning,  a.  &s.     [Eng. /wii;  ■ing.'] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Jesting,  droll,  comiial ;  causing 
fun  or  merriment. 

B.  As  suljst. :  Jesting,  joking. 

fun'-ny,  *  fun-nie,  a.    [Eng.  fun ,-  -i/.] 

1.  Droll,  comical,  laughable  ;  causing  mii'th 
or  laughter  ;  full  of  merriment. 

"  Uuco  tales  imdfutmie  jokes." 

Hunts:  Halloween,  xxvUi. 

2.  Causing  surprise  ;  strange,  curious. 

funny-bone,  s.  A  popular  name  for  that 
part  of  the  elbow  over  which  the  ulnar  nerve 
passes. 

"He  hatl  merely  received  a  blow^on  that  part  which 
anatomists  call  the  fujiny-lurm:  "—Tliackcraif:  Shabby- 
genteel  Story,  ch.  ix. 

fun'-ny,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naiit.  :  A  narrow,  clinicer-built  pleasure- 
boat,  to  be  rowed  by  a  paii-  of  sculls. 

"The  only  attainable   craft   besides  funnies,  pair- 


''  funt'-stone. 


[FONTSTONE.] 


fu-or,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Carp.  :  A  piece    nailed   upon  a  rafter  to 
•  strengthen  it  when  decayed. 

fur,  furr,  5.     [A.S. /wr7i.]     A  furrow. 
"  The  bauld  Pitcur  fell  in  afarr. 
And  Clavers  got  a  clankie,  0  ! 

Burns :  Where  flae  Ye  Been  ! 

fur  (1),   *  forre,  *  fiirre,  s,  &  a.    [p.  Fr. 

forre,  fuerre  =  a  sheath,  a  case  ;  from  an  Old 
Low  Ger.  source  :  cf.  Goth,  fodr  =  a  scabbard  ; 
Icel.  fddhr  =  lining  ;  Fr.  fourrure  =  fur,  four- 
reau  =  a  scabbard.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  soft  fine  hair  gi'owing  thick  upon  cer- 
tain animals,  and  distinguished  from  ordinary 
hair  in  being  shorter  and  finer.  Fur,  in  its 
usual  trade  acceptation,  is  the  short,  line  hair 
of  certain  animals,  growing  thick  on  the  skin, 
and  deprived  of  the  long,  coai'se,  protecting 
hairs. 

"  Cold  would  the  winter  be,  for  thick  waa  the  fur  of 
the  foxes."  LongfeUoio  :  JSuangelinu,  i.  l. 

2.  The  dnessed  skins  of  certain  animals  with 
soft,  fine  hair,  with  which  garments  are  lined 
for  warmth,  or  trimmed  for  ornament. 

"Their  an'ow-beada  are  aharpened  stoues,  or  fish- 
bones, their  thread  being  the  Hiuews  of  certain  small 
beasts,  wherewith  they  sew  their  furs  which  clothe 
them." — Hilton:  A  Brief  History  of  Afuscovia. 

3.  Any  coating  more  or  less  resembling  fur, 
as — 

(1)  A  coat  of  morbid  matter  collected  oii 
the  tongue. 

"My  pulse  unequal,  ami  my  brea.th  ia  strong; 
Uesides  a  filthy /ur  upon  my  tongue.' 

Lryden  :  Perseus,  sat  iv. 

(2)  A  coat  or  crust  formed  on  the  interior  of 
vessels  by  matter  deposited  from  a  liquid. 

(3)  The  soft,  downy  covering  on  the  skiu  of 
a  peach. 

II.  Uer.  :  Furs  in  heraldry  are  borne  on  the 


tSih  b6^;  po^t,  j<S^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9liin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian. -tian  =  Shan,    -tion, -sion=shun; -Won. -sion  =  zhiin.    -tious, -sious. -cious  =  shiis.    -We, -©Ue.,  &c^  -  bel.  d^i. 
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shield  and  charges.     They  are  either  of  one  or 
more  colours.  Furs  of  two  colours  are  ermine, 
ermines,    etmois,    peau,    vair,    vaire,    varry, 
3uppa,  and  erminites.    (See  these  terms.) 
.B.  As  adj, :  Made  of  or  pertaining  to  fur. 

"December  must  Ije  exwreased  with  a  horrid  and 
fearful  coimtenance ;  as  aiBo  at  his  back  a  bundle  of 
holly,  holding  in/ur  mittens  the  sign  of  Capricoru."— 
Pcacham  :  On  Dratoing. 

IT  Oiavious  compound,  fur-dad.    (Cowper.) 

:  fur-cutter,  s. 

1.  A  machine  for  cutting  the  fur  from  the 
sknt. 

2.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  shaving  the 
oacks  of  peltry  skins,  to  loosen  the  long  hairs, 
leaving  the  fine  fur  undisturhed. 

ftir-dressing,  s.  The  process  of  clean- 
'  iiig,  cutting,  and  dyeing  furs.  The  long  hair 
that  covers  the  fur  is  removed.  The  skins  are 
placed  on  frames,  and  the  inner  surface  pared 
off,  until  the  roots  of  the  hair  are  completely 
severed,  while  the  roots  of  the  fur  remain  un- 
touched, on  account  of  their  nearness  to  the 
outside  surface.  The  hair  is  then  very  easily 
removed,  and  the  light  yellow  fur  made  ready 
for  dyeing.  Furs  are  dressed  by  greasing  and 
tramping,  or  by  beating  in  a  fulling-mill,  the 
skin  being  softened  by  the  absorption  of 
'  grease  and  the  mechanical  treatment.  They 
are  then  wetted,  fleshed,  curded,  tramped  in 
vats  with  sawdust,  aiid  again  with  whitening 
to  remove  the  grease.    They  are  then  beaten 

■  with  a  stick  and  combed. 

fnr-pnller,  s.  A  machine  for  removing 
from  peltry  skins  long,  straight  hairs,  before 
the  fine  hair  is  sheared  off  to  furnish  the  mate- 
rial for  felt.  The  skin  is  passed  romid  the 
projecting  edge  of  a  bed,  the  tension  of  the 
skin  being  maintained  by  weights.  As  the 
skin  is  drawn  forwards  over  the  projecting 
edge  ,of  the  bed,  the  long  hairs  stand  out 
nearly  at  right  angles,  and  are  seized  and  ex- 
tracted by  ribs  on  a  pair  of  revolving  cylin- 
ders which  are  placed  in  front  of  the  bed. 

*  fbr-wronght,  a.    Made  of  fur. 

"Silent  along  the  mazy  mai^in  stray, 
And  with  ihe/ui-wrouffJU  fly  delude  the  prey." 
Oa;/  :  Pastorals,  c  L 
fur,  v.t.     [Fur,  s.] 

I,  Ordinary  Langu</-ge  : 

1,  To  cover,  line,  or  trim  with  fur, 

♦  "The  original  painted  by  himself  fCleeve]  with  a 
black  cap  and/urred  gown,  upon  a  greenish  ground  "— 
WaljxtJe:  Anecdotes  of  Painttnff,  voL  i.,  cb.  vL 

2.  To  cover  or  coat  with  morbid  matter,  as 
the  tongue,  or  the  interior  of  vessels. 

"  To  make  lampblack,  take  a  torch  and  hold  it  under 
the  bottom  of  a  latten  basou  :  and,  as  it  groweth  to  be 
furred  and  black  within,  strike  it  with  a  feather  into 
BOmeshelL" — Peacham  :  On  Drawing. 

n.  Carp. :  To  nail  pieces  of  timber  to,  as 
joists  of  rafters,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  a 
level,  and  range  them  into  a  straight  surface. 

""  fwc,  a.  &  adv.     [Far.] 

*"  fta.-ra'-cious,  ^.    [Lat.  furax  (gen.  furacis), 
.  from  fur  =  a  thief.]    Given  to  thieving  ;  in- 
clined to  steal ;  thievish. 

fta.-ra9'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  fura^itas,  from  furax 
(gen.  furacis)  =  thievish.]  A  disposition  to 
steal ;  thievishness. 

'  fiu:-age,  «.  [EtjTu.  doubtful.]  Apparently, 
wadding. 

"George  Fleman  fired  a  pistol  in  at  the  north  side 
of  the  coach  beneath  his  left  arm,  and  saw  his  daughter 
'    dight  of  the/ur'ige:'—Kirktim :  History,  p.  416. 

fur'-be-low,  s.  [Fr.  farhala  =  a  flounce  ; 
Sp.,  Ital.  &  Port,  falkaia,  a  word  of  unknown 
origin.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  piece  of  stuff  plaited  and 
puckered  together,  either  below  or  above,  on 
jietticoats  and  ^wns  ;  a  flounce  ;  the  plaited 

■  Ixjrder  Of  a  petticoat  or  gown, 

"  A.  furbelow  of  precious  stones,  a  hat  buttoned  with 
a  diamond." — Additon:  Spectator,  No.  IS. 

2.  Bot. :  A  sea-weed,  Laminaria  butbosa;  or, 
according  to  Mrs.  Gatty,  L.  saccharina.  (Brit- 
Um,  &  Holland:) 

*"  fur'-be-low,  v.t.    [Furbelow,  s.] 

1,  LiL :  To  attach  a  furbelow  to ;  to  furnish 
or  ornament  with  furbelows. 

"  She  was  floouced  and  furbelowed ;  everj;  ribbon 
was  crinkled,  and  eveiy  part  of  her  garments  in  curL" 
— AddlsoTU 

2.  Fig.  :  To  deck  out ;  to  ornament. 

"iYo-a]  furbelmo  the  plain  discourse." 

Prior:  Alma,  ii. 


*fur-ber-y,  ».    [Fotfrbeby.] 

f ur'-bish»  *  for-byscli-3m,  *  fl'o-bish, 
*  frub-bisb,  v.t.  [Fr.  fmirbissant,  pr.  par, 
offourbir  =  to  furbish,  to  polish  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
furpjan  ;  M.  K.  Ger.  vitr&en.,] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  rub  to  brightness;  to  polish  up; 
to  burnish. 

"  Ue  commanded  them  to  scour  and  furbish  their 
hamesse  and  weapons  before  their  tents.' — P.  Holland  : 
Liviut,  p.  624. 

2.  Fig. :  To  prepare  for  fresh  use  something 
which  has  long  lain  disused.  (Often  followed 
by  u-p.) 

"Again  they  furbish  up  their  holy  trumpery.' 

Jiowe  :  Lady  Jane  Grey,  lii. 

*  f ur'-bish-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  furbish;  -aible.] 
That  may  or  can  be  furbished  up. 

f  ur'-bish-er,  *  foor-bysch-owre,  *  for- 
biish-ere,  *  fto-bycb-er,  s.  [Fr.  four- 
bissp.nr.]  One  who  furbishes,  polishes,  or 
brightens  up  by  rubbing. 

"  Foorbyschowre.    Eruginator." — Prompt.  Parv. 

fur'-cate,  fur'-cat-ed,  a.  piiat.  furc{a)=. 
a  fork  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ate,  -ated.] 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Bot. :  Forked,  dividing  into 
two  branches,  like  a  two  -  pronged  fork. 
{Balfonr.) 


fiir-cate'-ly,  adv.    [Eng. /icrcaie; 
forked  manner. 


/.]    In  a 


forcately-divided,  a. 

Bot. :  Divided  in  a  fui-cate  manner.  (Paxton.) 

f  ur-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  furc(a)  =  a  fork ;  Eng., 
6zc.  suff.  -atio7i.]  A  forking,  a  branching  out 
like  the  prongs  of  a  fork. 

"  WTien  stags  grow  old  they  grow  less  branched,  and 
first  lose  their  brow-antlera,  or  lowest  furcatUms  next 
the  head." — Browne :   Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  ix. 

•fuT-yif'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  /um/er  =  one 
bearing  the  furca  or  gallows,  a  gaol-bird ; 
furca=(l)  a  fork,  (2)  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment placed  on  the  neck  of  criminals,  and  fero 
=  to  bear.]    Scoundrelly,  rascally. 

fur'-crae-a,  &.    [Fourcrota.] 

f ur'-cu-la,  fur-cu'-lum,  s.  [Lat.  furcula  — 
a  fork'ed  prop  to  support  a  wall  when  under- 
mined.] 

Omith. :  The  bone  popularly  called  the 
merry-thought.  It  is  composed  of  the  two 
clavicles  anchylosed  together  so  as  to  form 
one  bone,  shaped  like  the  letter  V.  Its  out- 
ward extremities  articulate  with  the  scapula 
and  coracoid. 

fiir'-cu-lar,  u..    [Eng.,  &c.  furcul(a);  -ar.] 
Ord.  Lang.,  Anat.,  &c.  :  Shaped  like  a  fork, 
branching  into  two  divisions  ;  furcate. 

fur'-cu-liim,  s.    [Furcula.] 

''fur'-dle,  v.t.  [Fardel.]  To  make  or  draw 
up  into  a  bundle  ;  to  pack  up. 

"  The  rose  of  Jerico,  being  a  dry  and  ligneous  plant, 
is  preserved  many  years,  and  though  crumpled  and 
furdled  up,  yet,  if  infused  in  water,  will  swell  and 
display  its  parts." — Browne :  Miscellanies,  p.  34. 

"  f  urd'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  Jiirdl(e);  -ing.]  The 
act  or  process  of  drawing  or  gathering  into  a 
bundle. 

"  Nor  to  uree  the  thwart  enclosure  and  furdling  of 
flowers,  and  blossomes,  before  explication." — Browne i 
Cyrus  Garden,  ch.  iii, 

*ftire,  v.t.    [Flem.  voeren  =  to  cany.] 

1.  To  carry,  especially  by  sea. 

"  That  the  act  of  frauchtlng  and  lading  of  schlppis, 
mycht  be  put  till  executioun  ef  ter  the  tenour  of  the 
samin,  and  at  na  gudis  be  furit  be  the  maister  ^-pon 
his  oaerloft."— .4c(«  Jos.  III.,  1487,  c.  cxxx.  (ed.  1566). 

2.  To  conduct,  to  lead. 

"  For  thocht  a  man  wald  set  his  bissy  curls, 
8ae  far  as  labour  Tised  his  wisdom  furis." 

BeUenden:  Evergreen,  i,  33. 

*  fur-fell,  s.  [Eng.  fur,  and/e?i  (2).]'  A  skin 
with  the  fur  on  it. 

fur'-fnr,  s.  [Lat.  =  bran.]  Scurf  or  dan- 
dri  ff,  resembling  bran,  growing  upon  the 
head. 

f  ur-f  ur-a'-9e-ous  (or  ceous  as  shiis),  a. 

[Lat.  furfuraceus,  from  furfur  =  bran.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Made  of  or  resembling  bran ; 
of  the  nature  of  bran. 

II.  Technically  : 
1.  Palhology : 

(1)  Resembling   bran.     A  name   given  to 


eruptions  in  which  the  epidermis  Is  detacned 
in  small  scales  resembling  bran. 

(2)  A  bran-like  sediment  observed  at  times 
in  the  urine. 

2.  Bot.  :  Scurfy  ;  covered  with  soft  scales, 
which  are  easily  displaced. 

fur-fur-a-cr^l'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  /wr/Mr=bran, 
and  Eng",  die.  acrylic.]  For  def.  see  com- 
pound. 

furfuracrylic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C4H30-CH  =  CH-CO-OH.  Meta- 
meric  with  salicylic  arid.  It  is  obtained  by 
boiling  one  part  of  furfural  with  four  pai-ts  of 
acetic  anhydride  and  two  parts  of  sodium 
acetate  for  eight  hours.  The  solution  on  cool- 
ing deposits  a  crystalline  mass  which  dissolves 
in  sodium  carbonate,  and  on  the  addition  of 
acid  gives  a  precipitate  of  furfuracrylic  acid 
which  is  obtained  in  white  needles  by  recrys- 
taULzation  with  animal  charcoal.  It  melts  at 
135°.  Strong  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids 
turn  it  green. 

f  ur'-ftl-r^  8.  [Lat.  /W7-/Mr=bran,  and  Eng., 
&c.  aUjlehyde).'] 

HO  -  C  =  C  -  COH. 
Chem. .    C5H402*  or  I        I 

HC  =  CH. 
Furfurol,  the  aldehyde  of  pyromucic  acid.  It 
is  formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  sugar,  or 
by  distilling  bran  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
One  part  of  bran  is  distilled  with  one  part 
of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  three  parts  of 
water.  The  distillate  is  neutralized  with  soda, 
chloride  of  sodium  is  added,  and  then  half  nf 
it  is  distilled  over.  It  is  then  saturated  with 
NaCl,  which  causes  the  furfural  to  separate 
as  an  oil.  Furfural  is  a  colourless  liquid 
with  an  agreeable  smell,  resembling  that  of 
bitter  almonds  ;  it  tu2*ns  dark  on  exposure 
to  the  air ;  it  boils  at  162° ;  is  very  soluble 
in  alcohol,  Jand  dissolves  in  eleven  parts  of 
water  at  13°.  It  forms  a  crystalline  compound 
with  acid  sodium  sulphite,  and  is  converted 
by  sodium  amalgam  into  furfuryl  alcohol, 
CpHgOa.  By  oxidation  with  silver  oxide  it 
yields  pyromucic  acid,  and  by  nitric  acid  it 
is  oxidized  into  oxalic  acid. 

f ur'-f  ur-a-nude,  s.  [Lat.  furfur  —  bran, 
and  Eng,,  &c.  amide.] 

CJwm. :  C15H12N2O3,  or  (C5H40)"3N2.  An 
amide  produced  by  the  action  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia  on  furfural.  It  crj'stal- 
lizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  colourless  needles, 
which  melt  at  117°.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  cold  water. 
When  boiled  with  water,  or  with  acids,  it 
is  decomposed,  yielding  furfural  and  NH3. 

fur-fur-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng..  furfur  (q.v.); 
-ation.] 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Pat^.  :  The  falling  of  scurf  or 
dandriff  from  the  head. 

fur'-fur-iue,  ».  [Lat.  furfur  =  bran  ;  -ine 
{Chem.).^ 

Chem. :  An  organic  base  isomeric  with  fur- 
furamide,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  boil- 
ing with  dilute  aqueous  potash,  or  by  heating 
it  to  120°.  It  forms  crystals,  which  melt  at 
116°.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Its 
solution  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  forms  salts  '' 
with  acids,  which  have  a  bitter  taste. 

f&r-fu-ro-ben'-a-din,  s.  [Eng. /ur/uro(0, 
and  henzidin.] 

Chem. :  CigHg  (J^-C^^ifSh-  Obtained  by  al- 
lowing a  solution  of  one  part  of  furfurol  and 
one  part  of  benzidin  in  fifty  parts  of  alcohol 
stand  for  twelve  hours.  It  forms  small  light 
yellow  crystals  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  soluble  in 
benzene.  Unites  with  acids  to  form  salts 
which,  in  solution,  areof  a  carmine-red  colour. 

ffir'-fu-rol,  s.    [Fdrfural.] 

ffir-fiir-6-prd-pi-6n'-ic,  s.  [Eng.  fur- 
furoil),  and  propionic.]  For  def.  see  etym.  and 
compound. 

farf^opropionic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C4H30-CH2-CH2-C0-0H,  formed  by 
the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  from  sodium 
amalgam  and  water  on  furfuracrylic  acid,  than 
which  it  is  more  soluble  in  water.  It  is  ex- 
tracted by  ether  from  its  aqueous  solution, 
and  is  a  colourless  crystalline  mass,  melting 
at  51°.     Hydrochloric  acid  turns  it  yellow. 


f^te,  fS.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  oe  ^  e ;  ey  =  aj;  qu  =  Irw. 
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*"  fur'-far-ous,  a.  [Lat.  fwrfurosus.]  Made 
of  or  resembling  bran  ;  f orforaceous  :  as,  fur- 
/uroiLs  bread. 

fui'-ffir-yl.s.  [Lat.  furfur  =  bran  ;  -yl  =  Gr. 
vXtiiihule)  —  matter.] 

Chem. :  For  def.  see  etym,  and  the  com- 
pound. 

flirfUryl-alcohol,  s. 

Chem. :  C5H6O2.  A  thick  colourless  syrup, 
which  is  coloured  green  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  decomposed  when  distilled.  Obtained 
by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  or  ftirfural. 

fur-fur-yr-a-mine,  s.  [Eng.  Furfuryl,  and 
-amine,  ] 

Chem.  :  A  base  obtained  by  the  action  of 
zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  on  the  nitril  of  pyro- 
mucic  acid.  It  is  a  liquid  smelling  lilce  Co- 
niine,  boiling  at  145°,  and  soluble  in  water. 

*  fiir'-i-al,  *  fur-y-alle,  a.  [Lat.  furialis.] 
[PufiY.]*  Furious,  raging. 

"  Ye  ben  in  the/uryalle  peyn  of  helle." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  10,76L 

*  fdr'-i-bUnd,  a.  [Lat.  fwnbmidus,  from 
furio  =  to  rage.]    Raging  ;  furious. 

"The  brawny,  not  ytt  fwribund  figure." — Carlyle: 
French  Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iv.  ch.  iv. 

*  fiir'-X-bundl-g.l,  w.  [Lat.  fwrihundus.]  Rag- 
ing, furious,  mad. 

"The  furibundal  champion  of  fame." — w.  Harvey 
^1.59S). 

Puries,  s.  pi.    [Fury.] 

fiir'-ll,  5.    [Fur(Jurol)  ;  suff.  -iU] 

Ctrnn.:  C10H6O4,  or  C4H30-CO-CO'C4H30. 
Obtained  by  dissolving  Furorn  caustic  soda 
solution  and  passing  air  through  it.  It  crys- 
tallizes out  of  chloroform  in  golden  yellow 
needles,  which  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
and  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether. 
By  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  it  is  reduced 
to  Foroin. 

fiir-i-OS'-ailt,    a.      [Ital.  furioso  =  furious.] 
Her  :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  bull  or  other 
animal  when  represented  as  in  a  rage  or  fury  ; 
also  called  Rangant  (q.v.). 

*  fdr-i-os'-i-t^,  *  fur-i-os-i-te,  s.  [Eng. 
furious;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
furious ;  fury  ;  madness. 

"  That  in  tyme  to  cum  the  said  breife  be  reformit 
and  a  cUuss  put  tharin  to  inquere  of  the  foly  and 
furiosUe,  &c"—Acts  Ja».  III.,  1475  (ed.  1B14),  p.  112. 

liir-l-d'-gd,  adv.  &  s.     [Ital.l 
A.  Aa  adverb : 

Music  :  With  fury,  energy  or  vehemence. 
*  B.  .45  subst.  ;    A  furious  or  impetuous 
man. 

"A  violent  man  and  s.  furioso  was  deaf  to  all  this." — 
Eacket :  Life  of  Williams,  it  218. 

fiir'-i-OUS,  *  for-y-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  furieux, 
iiQTQ.JjaX. fv/nosus,  iromiwrui  =  madness;  Sp. 
Port  &  Ital.  furioso.} 

1.  IVIad,  frenzied  ;  deprived  of  one's  senses. 

"  No  man  did  ever  think  the  hurtful  actions  of  /it- 
riout  men  and  innocents  to  be  punishable." — Hooker: 
Ecclet.  Polity. 

2.  Raging  ;  violent ;  transported  with  fury 
or  passion  ;  frantic. 

"  Whet  not  on  these  furious  peers. " 

ShaJceap. :  2  HenrT/  ri.,  ii.  l, 

3.  Rushing  with  Vehemence  or  impetuosity  ; 
boisterous  :  as,  3.  furious  torrent. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  furious  and 
violent,  see  Violent. 

fdr'-i-ou»-lS^,  *  fur-i-ous-lie,  adv.  [Eng. 
furious;  -ly.]  In  a  furious  manner  ;  with 
fury  ;  madly,  frauticly  ;  impetuously,  vio- 
lently, vehemently. 

"  So  stales  the  streme  when/uriouslie  it  flouth." 
Oascoiffne:  Dan  Bartholomewe  of  Bath 

f&r'-i-otis-ness,  *fur-i-ous-iiesse,  *fiir- 
y-OUS-nes,  s.  [Eng.  furious ;  -ness.\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  furious  ;  fury ; 
frenzy  ;  madness,  impetuosity  ;  transport  of 
passion. 

"  Thou  shalt  stxetche  forth  tbyne  bande  uiion  the 
/uryoiwnea  of  thine  enemye3."—fit6?e(1551),/*«.cixxviii 

f^l,  *  fiirle,  *  furle,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  contract. 
otfurdle  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Naut. :  To  roll  a  sail  and  confine  it  to  the 
yard.  The  sail  being  gathered  by  the  men  on 
the  yard,  the  leech  is  passed  along  the  yard  to 


the  bunt,  where  the  body  of  the  sail,  the  foot 
and  clews,  are  collected. 

"  The  order  those  attend 
To  furl  the  mainsail,  or  on  deck  descend." 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  ii. 
2.  To  roll  or  gather  up  anything.     (Dryd&n: 
Absalom.  £  Achitophel,  ii.  837.) 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  roll  or  gather  together ;  to 
become  furled. 

"  The  banners  drooped  along  their  staves 
And  as  they  fell  around  them  furling." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  ii, 

IT  To  furl  a  top-sail  in  a  body : 
Naut. :  To  gather  all  the  loose  parts  of  the 
top-sail  into  the  bunt  above  the  top-mast. 

fiir'-long,    *  four-long,    *  fur-lange,  s. 

[A.S. /urtengf,  lit.,  a  furrow-long,  or  the  length 
of  a  furrow ;  furh  =  a  furrow,  and  lang  =  long,  ] 
*  1.  Originally  of  vague  meaning :  the  length 
of  a  furrow,  whatever  that  might  happen  to  be. 
"  A  furlong  comes  next  to  be  couBidered,  so  called 
giMsi  furrow-long,  being  so  much  aa  a  team  plougheth 
going  forward,  before  they  return  back  again."— 
Fuller :  A  Pisffah  Sight  Of  Palestine,  p.  4L 

2.  A  measui'e  of  length ;  the  eighth  part  of 
a  mile,  equal  to  forty  rods,  poles,  or  perches, 
or  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards. 

"Afurlfmg  is  the  eyghte  part  of  a  myle  and  con- 
taynetha  hundreth  andxxv.  passes,  which  is  in  length 
vl  hundreth  andjtxv.  iote."—Bale:  Image,  pt.  iii. 

f&r'-lough  (gh  silent),  *fiir-loe,  s.  [Dut. 
verlof  =  leave,  furlough;  Dan.  forlov;  Sw. 
f&rlof;  Ger.  verlaub.]  Leave  of  absence ; 
specif. ,  a  license  given  to  a  soldier  to  be  absent 
from  duty  for  a  certain  time. 

"  He  has  got  a  furlough  from  bis  father  for  a  year." 
—Chesterfield:  Miscell.  Works,  vol.  iv.,  let.  42. 

fur'-lough  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Furlough,  s.] 
To  grant  a  furlough  to ;  to  grant  leave  of  ab- 
sence to. 

ftirm,  o.    [Form,  s,] 

fOr'-men-t^,  fur'-mi-t^,  s.    [Frumenty.] 

fur'-mer,  s.  [0.  Fr.  fremoir.]  The  name 
given  by  carpenters  in  Scotland  to  the  tool 
called  in  England  a  flat  chisel. 

fur'-nace  (ace  as  es),  *  for-nays,  *  for- 
nayse,  *for-neys.  ""  for-nes,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

fornaise ;  Fr.fournaise,  from  Lat./ornoa:(genit. 
fornacis)  =  an  oven,  from  the  same  root  as 
formus  =  hot ;  Ital.  fomace.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  chamber  in  which  fuel  is  burned 
for  the  productiou  of  heat.  The  two  great 
ends  to  be  attained  in  the  construction  of  fur- 
naces are,  first,  to  produce  as  perfect  a  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel  as  possible  ;  and  secondly, 
to  apply  as  much  as  possible  of  the  heat  so 
developed  effectively.  These  two  requirements 
for  a  good  furnace  are,  however,  not  so  easily 
satisfied.  Much  remains  to  be  acquired  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  whole  of  the 
caloric  may  be  perfectly  developed  from  the 
fuel,  although  the  best  manner  of  applying  the 
heat  is  well  understood.     [Blast-furnace, 

Re  VERBERATORY-FUBNACE.  ] 

"  As  iron  fusile  from  the  furnace  flows." 

Brome :  Battle  of  the  Gods  &  Titans. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  time,  place,  or  occasion  of 
severe  trial  or  torture ;  as,  the  furnace  of 
affliction. 

furnace-bar,  s.    A  fire-bar  (q.v.). 

furnace-bridge,  s.  A  barrier  of  fire- 
bricks, or  of  iron  plates  containing  water, 
thrown  across  the  furnace  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  fire-bars,  to  prevent  the  fuel  being  car- 
ried into  the  flues,  and  to  quicken  the  draft  by 
contracting  the  area. 

*  fnmace-buming,  «.  Hot,  like  a  fur- 
nace. 

"  My  furnace-burning  heart" 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  YI.,  ii,  l. 

ftimace  cadmia,  furnace  cala- 
mine, 5. 

Metall. :  An  incrustation  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
with  impurities,  which  forms  round  the  throat 
of  an  iron  furnace. 

fnmace-grate,  s.  The  bars  supporting 
the  fuel  in  a  furnace.    [Grate.] 

furnace-hoist,  s.  An  elevator  for  raising 
the  ore,  lime,  and  coal  to  the  mouth  of  a 
blast-furnace. 

fomace-pumice,  s. 

Metall. :  A  slag  often  produced  in  smelting 
pisolitic  iron  ores,  having  the  cellular  appear- 
ance of  pumice-stone. 


*  fur'-nace  (ace  as  es),  v.t.    [Furnace,  5.] 

1.  To  cast  into  a  furnace. 

"  It  has  been  proyosed  instead  of  fi^rnacing  tbe 
sulphate  of  soda,  to  decompose  it  by  caustic  biiryta 
Graham  :  Chemistry  (2nd  ed.),  i.  561. 

2.  To  exhale  like  a  furnace, 

"  He  furTwuxs 
The  thick  sigha  from  him." 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbelina,  i.  6. 

ftir-nar-i-i'-nse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Jj&tfumarius 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Omith. :  Asub-familyof  CerthidaE(Creepers). 
The  outer  toe  is  not  much  longer  than  the 
inner  one,  and  but  slightly  united  at  the  base, 
the  inner  one  is  entirely  free.  The  sub-family 
consists  of  small  birds  occurring  in  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 

fur-nar'-i-iis,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  baker.] 

Omith:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Furnariinje  (q.v.),  Fumarius  full- 
ginosus  is  noted  for  its  tameness. 

*ftU'-neye,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  fumir,  fomir;  Fr. 
foumir  =  to  furnish  (q.v.).]  To  furnish,  to 
prepare,  to  provide. 

"  Fumeye  a  tree,  stiff  and  strong." 

Richard  Caur  de  lAon,  5,517. 

*  fiir'-ni-ment,  *  f&r'-n^ment,  s.  [Fr. 
foumiTnenZ  =  a  stand  of  arms  ;  fournir  =  to 
furnish.]    Furnishing,  furniture,  equipment. 

"  Lo  I  where  they  stryde  with  speedie  whirling  pace, 
One  in  a  charet  of  straunge/uT-ntment." 

Spenser  :  F.  §.,  TV.  ill.  88. 

fnr'-nish,  v.t.  &  %.    [Fr.  foumissant,  pr.  par,  of 

fournir=to  furnish,  from  0.  H.  Ger.  fnimjan 

=  to   perform,    to    furnish,   fruma  =  utility, 

profit,  gain ;  Sp.  &  Port,  fomir;  Ital.  fomire.} 

A.  Transitive ; 

1.  To  supply  with  what  is  necessary  or 
useful ;  to  equip ;  to  fit  out. 

"  'Tis  now  but  four  o'clock ;  we  have  two  hours 
To  furnish  ua." 

SJiakesp. :  Aferchantof  Venice,  11.  4. 

2.  To  fit  Up ;  to  supply  with  necessary  and 
ornamental  appendages. 

"  The  apartments  [of  the  palaces  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabethl  are  lofty  and  enormous,  and  they 
knew  not  how  to  furnish  them,"— fToipote."  Anecdotes 
of  Painting,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  t 

3.  To  supply,  to  give,  to  afford,  to  present. 


"  The  simplicity  and  plainness  of  the  gospel  ,  . 
:ouldpo8sibly/Mrnf«Anoi  '  '  '  "  -  '  "'  "  "  — 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  14. 


could  possibly /urn  f«A  no  materials  tor  stiit^."— South: 


B.  Intrans. :    To  fill  out ;   to  improve  in 
strength  and  appearance.    (Slang.) 

*'fur'-nish,  s.    [Furnish,  v.]    A  specimen,  a. 
sample,  a  supply. 

"  To  lend  the  world  &  furnish  of  wit." 

Greene  :  Groatsworth  qf  Wit.    (1621.) 

fur'-nished,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Furnish,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Provided,  equipped,  or  bui>- 
plied  with  necessaries ;  fitted  up. 

2.  Her. :   An  epithet  applied   to   a  horse 
borne  bridled,  saddled,  and  completely  capar- 


""  fur'-nished -neSS,  s.  [Eng.  furnished; 
-ness.]  ,The  quality  or  state  of  being  furnished 
or  provided  with  necessaries. 

J.J'  ^J^P^*^*^  °^  ^-^^  fulness  and  well  fumisheaneM  of 
tne  earth.  —More  :  Appendix  to  the  Defence,  ch.  iv. 

fur'-iush-er,  s.  [Eng.  furnish ;  -er ;  Fr.  four- 
nisseur.]  One  who  furnishes,  equips,  or  sup- 
plies with  necessaries. 

"  A  furnisher  of  him  with  money."— 5to(e  irials  : 
J.  Mitchel  (1677J. 

ffir -nish-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.   [Furnish,  s.] 
A.  &  B,  .4s  pr.  par       particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  supplying,  fitting  out,  or  pro- 
viding with  necessaries ;  supply, 

"For  the  furnysshing  of  this  fynaunce.  Sir  Dyne 
of  Kesponde  toke  great  payne."— fiemera .-  Froiitart  ■ 
Cronycle,  ii.  224. 

*  2.  An  appendage ;  an  outward  sign. 
"  Something  deeper, 
Whereof  perchance  these  are  hut  fumishiTigt," 
Shakesp.  :  Dear,  UL  L 

*  fur'-msh-ment,  s.     [Eng.  furnish;  -Tnent.] 

1,  The  act  of  furnishing. 

"  Preparations  and  fumishmejits  for  thia  bnainMa  ' 
—Darnel :  Hist.  Jbngland,  p.  93. 

2.  A  supply  of  things  necessary. 
"Artillery  of  all  sortes  and  other  fitmighmentt  for 

warre."— riTne'a  Storehouse,  p.  345.  ^^^ 


b61l,  b^:  poiit,  jd^l;  cat.  50X1,  chorus,  chin,  ben<?h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect.  Xenophon,  eaist. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus. 


ph  =  f. 
ble,  -die,  &C.  =  b^l,  del- 
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furniture — furthermore 


fur'-ni-tiire,  s.  [Fr.fourniture,  from  fovrnir 
—  to  furnish.] 

*  1.  That  -with  which  a  person  or  thing  is 
furnished ;  equipment,  equipage,  outfit. 

"Tile  ill  inirveyamice  of  hifl  page 
That  had  hiB/amiluree  not  fimiely  tyde." 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  111.  i.  11. 

2.  Movables  ;  goofLs,  vessels,  utensils,  orna- 
ments, &c.,  witli  which  a  house  or  room  is 
furnished  for  the  convenience,  use  and  ac- 
commodation of  the  inmates. 

"There  are  many  noble  palaces  in  Venice;  their 
furnUure  is  not  lich,  if  we  except  the  pictures." — 
AddUon:  On  Italy, 

*  3.  An  appendage  ;  an  ornamental  addition. 

"  It  [the  Gospel]  does  not  dwell  in  the  mind  like 
furniture,   only  for  ornament,  but  for  UBC,  and  the 
great  concemmenta of  life,"— Soitift ;  SermoTU,  vol.  viL, 
ser.  5, 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Carp, :  Builders'  hardware,  such  as  locks, 
door  and  window  trimmings,  iic. 

2.  Gun. :  The  mountings  of  a  gun. 

3.  Music:  The  name  of  one  of  the  mixture 
stops  in  an  organ.    [Mixture.] 

4.  ^aid.  :  The  masts  and  rigging  of  a  ship. 

5.  Print. :  The  sticks  and  quoins  which  sur- 
round the  matter  in  the  chase.  The  pieces 
are  about  half  an  inch  high,  of  various  leugths, 
and  are  called  head,  foot,  or  side  sticks,  fac- 
cording  to  their  position  in  the  chase.  Strips 
between  the  pages  are  gutters.  The  sticks  are 
slightly  tapering,  so  as  to  allow  the  wedge- 
shaped  quoins  to  jam  the  matter  firmly  to- 
gether in  the  chase.  The  quoins  are  driven  by 
the  shooting-stick  and  a  mallet. 

fomiture-spring,  s.  A  coil  spring  be- 
neath the  hair  filling  which  fonns  the  seat, 
back  or  sida  of  a  cushioned  chair.  A  spring 
of  a  bed- bottom  beneath  amattress,  or  forming 
the  lower  portion  of  one  beneath  the  elastic 
material  which  constitutes  the  top. 

fiir'  -o-in,  s.  [Eng.  FurQurol)  ;  o  connective, 
and  suff.  {Chern.)  -in.] 

Chem..  C10H8O4,  or  CiHaO'CO'CHiOH), 
C4H3O.  Obtained  by  boiling  for  half  an  hour 
a  mixture  of  forty  parts  furfurol  with  thirty 
parts  of  alcobol,  eighty  parts  of  water,  and 
foiu-  parts  of  KCN.  It  crystallizes  in  fine 
prisms,  which  melt  at  135°.  Slightly  soluble 
in  ether  and  alcohol,  soluble  in  hot  water  and 
in  hot  toluene.  It  dissolves  in  H2S04  with 
an  intense  blue-green  colour.  It  is  soluble  in 
caustic  soda  solution,  forming  blue -green 
liquid,  which  is  dark  red  by  reflected  light ; 
it  becomes  colourless  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
furil  being  formed. 

fa-role,  s.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  meteoric  light 
'seen  on  the  sail-yards  of  ships  at  night ;  a 
corposantCq.v.). 

fo-ron'-ic,  a.  [La.t.fur(/ur)  =  bran,  and  Eng. 
'(propiyynic.}  For  def.  see  etym.  and  com- 
pound. 

foronic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  HO-OC-CH  =  CH'CO-CHa'CHa-CO' 
OH  or  C/HgOg.  Obtained  by  decomposing 
the  silver  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  extract- 
ing with  ether,  and  recrystallizing  from  hot 
water.  Furonic  acid  forms  colourless  needles 
which  melt  at  180°,  and  are  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water  and  in  ether. 

foronic-aldelLyde,  s. 

Chem,.  :  C7H8O4.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
bromine  and  furfurpropionic  acid.  By  boiling 
the  mixture  with  Ag(OH)  moist  silver  oxide, 
it  is  converted  into  the  silver  salt  of  furonic  acid, 

*f U'-ror,  s.    [Lat,]    Rage,  fury,  madness. 

"  He  doubted  much  some  inundation  by  their /uj-ot- 
over  aU  Italy."— Sir  T.  WyaU :  To  the  King,  Xarch  a, 
1540. 

fd-rbr'-^,  5.  [lial.]  Rage,  fury;  great  excite- 
ment or  enthusiasm. 

furred,  a.    [Eng,/«r;  -ed.] 

1.  Trimmed,  lined  or  ornamented  with  fur. 

"  Beside  him  ancient  Angus  stood, 
JDoffed  his  furred  Kowu  and  sable  hood." 

Scott :  Marmuyn,  tL  1L 

2.  Covered  with  a  furry  coat, 

fur'-ri-er  (1),  $.  [Fr.  fourreur.]  A  dealer  in 
furs  ;  one  who  prepares  and  sells  furs. 

*  fiir'-ri-er  (2),  s.  [Fobraver.]  a  quarter- 
master, 

"  The  furriert  sent  before,  to  divide  the  ciTiarterH, 
every  company  led  l;y  their  owne  guida  [guides],  we 
marched  off." — Monro :  Exj/^.d.  irt  i.  p.  ;K!. 


fur'-ri-er-y,  s,     ['Eng,  furrier ;  -y.] 

1.  Tlie  trade  or  business  of  a  furrier. 

2.  Furs  in  general, 

^  f ur'-ri-ly,   adv.      [Eng.^ furry;  -ly.]     In  a 
fuiry  manner  ;  witli  a  covering  of  fur, 

f  ur'-ring,  i^r.  par.,  «,,  &  5.    [Fur,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  suhstantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  lining,  trimming  or 
ornamenting  with  fur, 

2.  The  act  of  covering  or  coating  with  fur. 

*  "  Providing  for  furring  of  their  backs  and  fattening 
their  bellies,  and  in  gorgeously  decked  chambers  and 
soft  Hleeijing." — Martin  :  Book  of  Priettti  Marriages. 

3.  The  act  or  slate  of  becoming  furred  or 
covered  with  a  furry  coat  or  scaly  deposit,  as 
a  boiler, 

"  With  lionie  it  cureth  the  roughness  And  furring  of 
the  tongue." — P.  Holland  :  Pllnie,  bk.  xx,,  ch.  xlv. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Carp.  :  Thin  pieces  fixed  on  the  edge  of 
timber  to  make  the  surface  even. 

2.  Shiphuild. :  Double  planking  of  a  shiji's 
side, 

3.  Build.:  Alining  of  scantling  and  plaster- 
work  on  a  brick  wall,  to  prevent  the  damp- 
ness of  the  latter  reaching  the  room. 

fur'  -  row,  ^  furclL,   *  furgh,  *  fiirwe, 
*  for-ow,  *  forgh,  *  forghe,  *  for-OTve, 

s.    [A,S.  furh  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  for  =  a  drain  ; 
O-  H.  Ger.  furh;  M.   H.   Ger.    vurch  ;   Ger, 
fnrcJie  =  a  furrow  ;  Dan,  fure;  8w.  fara.      Cf. 
Lat,  porca  =■  a  ridge  between  two  furrows,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  trench  in  the  earth  made  by  a  plougli, 

"  When  the  well-nsed  plough 
Lies  in  the/urrow."  Thomson :  Spring,  37. 

2,  A  narrow  trench,  groove  or  hollow ;  a 
■wrinkle. 

"  Time  had  worn  deej>  furrows  in  hia  face." 

jOra}/Uyn  :  Jlobert,  Duke  of  Normandy. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Mill. :  Tlie  grooves  in  the  face  of  a  mill- 
stone ;  the  plane  surface  is  land.  A  leader- 
furrow  extends  from  the  eye  to  the  skirt  of 
the  stone  at  such  draft  as  may  be  determined. 
The  steep  edge  of  the  furrow  is  called  the 
track-edge ;  the  more  inclined  edge  is  called 
the  feather-edge.  The  second  furrow  is  that 
branching  from  the  leader  nearest  to  the  eye. 
The  skirt-furrow  departs  from  the  leader 
nearer  to  the  skirt.  A  gauge-furrow  is  con- 
cave at  bottom, 

2.  Bot.  (PI.) :  The  intervals  which  separate 
the  primary  ridges  in  the  fruit  of  an  umbel- 
liferous plant. 

*  furrow-cow,  ».  a  cow  that  is  not  with 
calf. 

"  Item  from  him  sex  furrow  cows,  and  sex  stirks  at 
ISlb.  6a.  8d,  the  piece,  is  ioYb."— Depredations  in  ArgyU. 
p.  51. 

fUrrow-drain,  v.t.  To  drain  a  land  by 
making  a  drain  at  each  furrow  or  between 
every  two  ridges. 

*  furrow-feced,  a.  Having  a  wrinkled 
or  furrowed  fece  or  siu*face. 

"[I]  expose  no  ships 
To  threateningti  of  \ib.e  farrow-faced  sea," 

Ben.  JoTUon  :  Yolpone,  i.  1. 

^  furrow-fronted,  a.  Having  a  fur- 
rowed or  wrinkled  face. 

"  ThB  furrow  fronted  Fates," 

RauiUns :  JlebeUion,  ii.  1. 

furrow-sllcet  s.  A  narrow  slice  of  earth 
turned  ujj  by  the  jdough. 

furrow-weed,  a.  A  weed  growing  on 
ploughed  lands. 

"  Why  he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vext  sea,  singing  aloud. 
Crowned  with  rank  tumitax  a.udfurroW'iceetls." 

ahakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  4. 

fur'-row»    *  for-owe,    *  ftir-ro^ve,    v.t. 
[Furrow,  «,] 

^  1.  To  cut  or  make  a  furrow  in  with  a 
jjlough ;  to  i-lough. 

"  While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand, 
WhiMtles  o  er  the  furrowed  land," 

Milton:  V Allegro,  M. 

*  2.  To  divide  in  furrows  ;  to  make  uneven; 
to  cut  a  way  through. 

"  O  that  the  mging  surges  great  that  lecher's  hane  bad 
wrought 
When  first  with  ship  heforowed  seas,  and  Lacedeiron 
sought."    Vncertame  A  tictori :  Ptnelojfe  to  Clisscs. 


*  3.  To  make  by  cutting  ;  tf.  cut  out. 

"  There  go  the  shiiw  that  furrow  out  their  way." 
H  otton, 

4.  To  wrinkle  ;  to  make  furrows  or  wrinkles 

in. 

"  How  can  she  weet>e  for  her  sinne,  that  muBt  bare 
her  skin  therewith,  and  furrome  her  fHee'!"— fives  : 
Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woynan,  bk.  i.,  cli,  ix. 

fur'-rd\Fed,  <--,    [Furrow,  v.] 

1.  07-d.  Lan^. :  (See  the  ^'erb), 

2.  Bot. :  Marked  by  longitudinal  channels, 
as  the  stem  of  Conium, 

furrcwed-band,  s. 

Anojt.  ;  A  range  of  grey  matter  between  the 
uvula  and  amygdalae  of  the  cerebellum, 

fur'-row-ing,  pr.  par. ,  a.,  &  s.    [Furrow,  s.l 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  pwr.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb), 
C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  of  making  furrows  in. 

furrowing -hammer,  s.  A  millstone 
dresser's  hammer,     [Millstone-hammer,] 

f^irrowmg-plongh,  s.  A  plough  having 
a  double  mould-board  for  throwing  the  earth 
both  ways. 

f&r'-row-Sr,  a.  [Eng.  furrow;  -y.]  Full  of 
fmxows ;  furrowed. 

"  A  double  hill  ran  up  his  furrowy  forks." 

Tennyson  :  The  Princess,  lii.  isa. 

fur'-r3^,  a,     [Eng./ur;  -ry.^ 

1.  Covered  or  cla/1  in  fur ;  wearing  furs, 

"  Yet  cherished  there,  beneath  the  shining  wast«. 
The  furry  nations  harbour." 

Tliomson :  Winter,  81L 

2.  ;^^adeoffu^;  consisting  of  fur, 

"  Winter  (  thou  hoary,  venerable  sire. 
All  richly  in  thy  furry  mantle  clad." 

Rmne  :  Ode  for  the  New  Year,  1717. 

3.  Resembling  fur ;  fur-like. 

4.  Coated  with  a  deposit  of  fur ;  furred. 

*  fur-rys,  «.     [Furze.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  f&rt,  s.     [O.  Fr,,  from  Lat.  furtum,  from  fur 

=  a  thief.  ]    A  theft,  a  robbery. 

"Turn  not  your  furt  'gainst  your  own  bowels." — 
Albumaxarv.  1. 

fiir'-ther,  *  fer-ther.  *  for-ther,  *  fur- 

der,  a.  &  adv.  [A,S.  furdhur,  furdhcr,  comp. 
of  fore  =■  before  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  verder,  vo^r- 
ders  =  further,  besides ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fardir, 
furda/r,  furdor ;  G&r.  fiirder.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  At  a  greater  distance ;  farther. 

2.  Beyond  what  already  exists  ;  additional. 

"  For  the  further  humiliation  of  that  Popish  se^^  ice 
came  forth  an  examination  of  the  mass." — Strype: 
MemoriaZs;  Edward  VI.  {an.  "UAS). 

3.  Extending  to  a  greater  distance, 

"  Satan  had  journeyed  on,  pensive  and  slow: 
But  further  way  found  uuue,' 

MiUon:  P.  L..iv.V.Z. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  To  a  greater  distance  ;  farther. 

2.  Moreover  ;  beyond  what  is  already  stated. 

"He  further  said,  he  did  not  say,  "The  King  had 
shed  the  "iiWA  of  the  naiute.'" — ■•Hale  Trials;  Julm 
James  {■'ill.  VAIl 

3.  To  a  greater  degree  or  extent. 

"Therefore  God,  to  the  inteut  td  further  henYOiS 
inan'3  deprived  miud.  added  that  which  we  call  ceii- 
Bureto  pur^'e  it."— J/iWtwi.-  Ileison  of  Church  Uovern- 
ment,  bk,  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

fur'-tlier,  "fur-der,  v.t.  [A.S.  fyrdhran^ 
gffy'rdhran  ;  Dut.  voidereii ;  Ger.  fordern.] 
[Flbther,  a.]  To  heli)  forward,  to  further, 
to  advance,  to  promote,  to  .'L-isi-^t,  to  favour. 

"The  niicht  furthered  their  ereduloiunea."— 6' rene- 
VKiy :  Taciius;  Annals,  p.  6-J. 

fnr'-ther-an^e,  *  ftir-der-ance,  n.    [Eng. 

further;  -ance.]  The  act  of  furthering,  ad- 
vancing, or  promoting ;  aflvancement,  promo- 
tion, lielp,  assistance. 

"Hi"*  riches  are  no  furthernnce,  but  rather  an  hin- 
drance."—Z(p.  Deveridge,  voL  iL,  ser.  137. 

f&r'-ther-er,  s.  [Eng.  further,  w  ;  -er.]  One 
who'  furthers,  promotes,  or  advances  anything ; 
a  promoter,  a  helper,  an  advancer. 

"  Tliy  brother  waa  a  furiherrr  in  the  aci.*" 

iShakesp. :  Tempest,  v.  1- 

fur'-tlier-inbre,  *  fer-ther-more,  *  for- 
the'r-more,  ^'dv.  [Eng. /ur^/ier,  and  7iuyre.\ 
Moreover,  besides ;  beyond  wliat  has  already 
been  stated. 

"Furthermore, 
I  pray  yon,  show  my  youth  old  Shylock'a  house;'' 
.Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  VenUe,  iv.  2. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son  ;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian-    ae,  ce  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


furthermost — fuse 
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f^-tber-most,  a.  [Eug.  further,  aud  'most.'\ 
Furthest,  most  remote. 

*  l&r'-tlier-o-ver,  *  for-ther-o-ver,  adv. 
[Eiig.'/iirWicr,  aud  ove,r.'\  Moreover,  besides, 
furthermore. 

"  Fortherover  they  schal  have  defaulte  of  all  mauere 
delicea. "— Cftaifcer ;  Parson's  Tale,  p.  275. 

*  fur'-ther-sdme,  a.  [Bog.  furthei- ;  -some.] 
Advantageous. 

"A  touch  of  stratagem  often  -provcB  Jurther  some.'  — 
Carlyle :  /Yencft  Revolution,  pt,  i.,  bk.  iii.,  cIl  vL 

fur'-thest,  *  fer-thest,  *  for-tbest.  a.  & 

adv.     [Further.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Most  distant  and  remote,  either 
in  time  or  place. 

B.  As  adv. .  At  or  to  the  greatest  distance 
or  extent. 

"  They  are  her  furthest  renching  instrument." 

Biivies :  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  14, 

fur'-tive,  a.      [Fr.  furtif  (fern,  furtive),  from 
Lat.  furtivas  =  thievisli,  from  furtwn  =  theft ; 
fur  =  a  thief ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  furtivo.] 
*1.  Stolen. 

"Da.Tt  furtive  beams  and  glory  not  their  own." 
Prior:  Solomon,  i.  500. 

2.  Stealthy,  stolen,  sly. 
"  Tender  cares  and  mild  domestic  loves 
With  furtive  watch  pursue  her  as  she  moves," 

Wordsworth:  Eoening  Walk. 

fiir'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  furtive;  -ly.]  In  a 
furtive,  stealthy,  or  sly  manner. 

"Slkes  eyed  him  furtively  from  time  to  time." — 
Dickens ;  Oliver  Tutist,  ch.  xix. 

fUT'-tum,  S.     [Lat.] 
Law :  Theft,  robherj'. 

fiir'-im-cle.  s.  fLat.  furunculus  —  (1)  a  petty 
thief ;  (2)  a  burning  sore,  a  bnil ;  dimin.  of  fur 
=  a  thief.]    [Boil  (1),  s.,  11.  1.] 

tUT''-^  (1),  *  farle»  s.  [Fr.  furie ;  from  Lat. 
furia  =  madness  ;  fiiro  =  to  rage ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
fiiria.] 

I.  Ord'mary  Language : 

1.  Madness. 

2.  A  fit  of  raving  passion ;  a  storm  of  anger. 

"Alexander  had  in  his  fury  inhumanly  butchered 
one  of  his  best  friends  and  bravest  captains." — Burke : 
Vindication  of  National  Hocletj/, 

*3.  Enthusiasm  ;  mental  excitement  or  in- 
spiration. 

"  A  aybil  that  had  numbered  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  coui'se  two  hundred  compasses, 
In'her  prophetic /«ry  sewed  the  work." 

Shakeap.  :  Othello,  iii.  4. 

4.  Impetuosity,  violence  ;  as,  the  fury  of 
the  storm,  of  the  waves,  &c. 

5.  A  furious,  raving,  or  violent  woman. 

"  He  dorste  not  his  sorwe  telle, 
But  languisheth,  as  doth  ».  furie  in  helle  " 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  11,262. 

II.  Class  Mytlwl.  (PL ) ;  The  avenging  deities. 
They  were  three  in  number — Alecto,  Megsera, 
and  Tisiphone.  They  were  by  some  repre- 
sented as  the  daughters  of  Night  and  Earth, 
or,  according  to  Hesiod,  they  sprang  from  the 
blood-drops  which  fell  from  the  wound  inflicted 
by  Kronos,  or  Saturn,  on  his  fatlier,  Uraniis. 
By  the  Greeks  they  were  called  Erinnyes,  or 
Eumenides. 

"Tliat  dread  of  a  terrible  retribution,  which  the 
aucient  jjolytheists  ]>ersonified  under  the  avjful  name 
of  the  Furies." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng  ,  ch.  xiii. 

II  For  the  difference  between  ^rj/  and  mad- 
ness, see  Madness. 


fury. 


*  fury-flake,  «.     The  first  sign  of  rage  or 


"Was  my  eye,- 'stead  of  tears,  withTed  fury-ftdkes 
brightening."  Byron  :  To  CaroUne. 


*  ftiry-like, 

frenzied. 

*  fury-moving,  i 

frenzy  ;  maddening. 


Like    a    fury ;    raging, 
Stirring  to  fury  or 


*fiir'-y  (2),  s.     [Lat. /»r.]    A  thief,  a  robber. 
"Have  an  eye  to  your  plate  for  there  "be  furies." — 
Fletcher. 

*fiir'-;5^,  v.t.     [Fury,  s.]    To  incite  to  fury  ;  to 
infuriate. 

"  Ab  I  would  not  neglect  a  sodain  good  opportunity ; 
BO  I  wonld  not  fury  myself  ;iu  the  search."— /'el/ftam; 
Resolves,  pt,  i.  res.  10. 

f^ze,  *  firse,  *  &iise,  *  f urzln, ""  fur-rys. 

s.     [  A.8.  fyrs  ;  cogn.  with  Gael,  freas  =  a  briar, 
a  bush,  a  shrub.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Ulex  (q.v.). 


1[  (1)  Commoji  furze : 

Bot. :  Ulex  europ^^ls,  called  also  the  Common 
Whin.  It  is  a  well-known  spinous  shrub  with 
bright  yellow  flowers  and  legumes  opening 
elastically.  Found  in  heathy  places,  flowering 
from  February  to  July.  It  occurs  also  from 
Denmark  to  Greece,  and  in  the  Caucasus  and 
Azores. 

(2)  Of  other  species  French  and  Great  Furse 
are  Ulex  eitropceus ;  Ground  Furze  is  Ononis 
arvensis,  and  Needle  Furze,  Genista  anglica. 

furze-chat,  s. 

Oriiith.  :  The  Whinchat  (5axicoZ(m(6e(ra),  so 
called  from  frequenting  places  covered  with 
furze  or  whin.    [;Whinchat.] 

furze-clad,  a.     Covered  with  furze. 
"  Their  parents  dwell  upon  the  skirts 
Oi  furze-clad  commons. " 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

furze-wren,  *. 

Ornith. :  The  same  as  Furzeling  (q.v.). 

furze-ling,  s.     [Eng.  furze ;  -Hug.} 

Ornith.  :    A   bird,    the    Dartford    "Warbler 

(Melizophihts  dartfordiensis),  first  found  at 
Dartford,  in  Kent.  It  is  found  in  furze-bushes, 
where  itbuilds  its  nest.  It  is  one  of  the  family 
Sylvidas,  and  of  the  typical  sub-family  Sylvinas 
(True  Warblers). 

furz'-en,  a.     [Eng.  furz(e);  -en.]    Overgrown 
with  or  full  of  furze  or  gorse ;  furzy. 

fUrzen-bushes,  ».  pi. 

Bot. :  Ulex  ewropceus.    (Britten  d:  Holland.) 

"We  put  by  gorse  and  furzen-bushes :  we  treatl 
underfoot  briei-s  and  brambles,  though  they  catch  hold 
of  M8."~P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  186. 


furz-^T,   a. 

with  furze. 


[Eng.  furz{e);   -y.]      Overgrown 


"  Suffice  it  that  their  route  was  laid 
Across  the  furzy  hills  of  Braid." 

Scott :  Marmion,  iv.  23. 


'^  fus,  *  fuse,  a. 

willmg. 


[A.S./tis;  Icel./iiss.]  Ready, 


"He  wnss/«s  to  lememi."       Onnulum,  16,997. 
fus'-a^nus,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Fr.  fusain  = 
a  spindle  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sautalacese  (Sandalworts). 
Fusanus  acuminatus,  the  Quandang  Nut,  is 
as  sweet  and  useful  to  the  Australians  as  the 
almonds  are  to  us.    (Lindley.) 

fu-§ar'-i-iim,  s.  [FromLat./ws(ws)=aspindle; 

sufT.  •ariuin.l 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Fungi.  Fiisarium  hetero- 
sporium  is  parasitic  on  rye,  aud  F.  Mori  on  the 
Mulberry.    (Berkeley.) 

fu^'-a-role,  fu^'-a-rol,  s.  [Fr.  fusarole, 
fnsarolle;  Ital.  fiisainolo,  from  fusaiolo  =  a 
whirl  of  a  spindle,  from  fuso,  Lat.  fusiis  =  (1) 
a  spindle  ;  (2)  the  shaft  of  a  column.] 

Arch.  :  A  moulding  or  ornament  placed  im- 
mediately under  the  echinus  in  the  Doric, 
J. 


Ionic,  and  composite  capitals  ;  the  shaft  of  a 
column,  pilaster,  or  pillar,  or  that  part  com- 
prehended between  the  shaft  and  the  capital. 

*  fuse,  a.    [L3.t.fuscus.\   Brown,  dark-coloured, 

dusk ;  fuscous. 

*  fiis-ca'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  fuscus  =  dusk,  dark- 
coloured.  J    A  darkening;  obscurity. 

fiis'-9ite,  s.     [Sw.,  &c.yfitscU,  from  Lat. /hscks 
=  dark,  swaitliy,  dusky.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Scapolite.  (Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.)    This  is  called  by  Dana  Wernerite. 

fus'-cous,  u.    [Lat. /iismts.] 

Nat.  Science :  Brown  tinged  with  greyish  and 
blackish. 

"Sad  niid  fuscous  colours,  as  black,  or  brown  or 
deep  purple,  and  the  Mke."~Burke:  On  the  Sublime  & 
Beautiful^  §  16. 

fuse  (1),   V.t.   &  i.     [Lat.  fusus,  pa.  par.  of 
fimdo  =  to  pour  out,  to  melt.]  I 


A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  melt,  to  reduce  to  a  liquid  or 
fluid  state  ;  to  liquefy  by  heat. 

"  The  forge  wherein  his  fused  metals  flowed." 

Byrom :    Verses  ItUended  to  be  Spoken. 

2.  Fig. ;  To  blend  or  mix  things  together, 
as  though  they  were  melted. 

"  Whose  fancy  fuses  old  and  new." 

Tennyson :'  In  Slemoriam,  xi. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  melt,  to  become  liquid  or  fluid. 
1!  2.  Fig.  :  To  unite  or  blend. 

*ftise  (2),  *fus-en,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.fosan; 
Icel.  fysa.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  hasten. 

"Fuse  we  alle  to  somiie."        Layamon,  iii.  101. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  hasten,  to  get  ready. 

"Brutus  .  .  .  hem  to  scijie  fasede,"    Layamon,  i.  64. 

fuge  (1),  s.  [Ashortenedformof/i(5ee(2)(q.v.).] 
A  tube  or  casing  filled  with  combustible 
material,  and  used  for  igniting  a  charge  in  a 
mine  or  a  hollow  projectile.  The  invention 
was  undoubtedly  contemporaneous  with  that 
of  hollow  projectiles.  The  following  are  the 
principal  vai'ieties  of  fuses  in  use  : — 

(1)  The  Bickford-fusc:  Used  for  mining  and 
submarine  purposes.  It  consists  of  a  small 
linen  tube  iilled  with  gunpowder,  the  whole 
being  covered  with  pitch.  It  burns  at  the 
rate  of  one  yard  in  seventy  seconds. 

(2)  The  Blasting-fuse,  used  in  mining  and 
quari-ying.  It  is  filled  with  a  slow-burning 
composition,  allowing  time  for  the  operatives 
to  reach  a  place  of  safety  before  it  burns  down 
to  the  charge.  It  is  also  used  for  submarine 
blasting. 

(3)  The  Conibinaiion-fuse,  for  hollow  pro- 
jectiles, comprises  a  time-fuse  and  a  percus- 
sion or  concussion-fuse  united  in  the  same 
case.  The  former  is  designed  to  explode  the 
charge  in  case  the  latter  fails  to  act  on  strik- 
ing. Another  form  is  that  in  which  the  time- 
fuse explodes  the  percussion-fuse.  This 
variety  is  used  with  such  explosives  as  dyna- 
mite and  gmi-cotton. 

(4)  The  Conciission-fuse,  for  lioUow  projec- 
tiles ;  designed  to  explode  the  charge  when 
the  shell  strikes  an  object. 

(5)  The  Delayed-action-fuse,  for  use  with 
common  shell  against  earthworks.  It  causes 
the  projectile  to  explode  fom-  seconds  after 
impact.  ,    ^ 

(6)  The  Electric-fuse  is  one  adapted  to  be 
ignited  by  the  pas.sage  of  an  electric  sijaik 
through  it. 

(7)  The  Percussion-fuse  embraces  a  capsule 
charged  with  fulminate,  which  is  exploded  by 
a  plunger  or  its  equivalent,  when  the  jtrojec- 
tile  strikes.  The  plunger  is  held  by  a  pin 
sufficiently  strong  to  keep  it  in  place  in  case 
of  a  fall,  yet  weak  enough  to  be  severed  by 
the  shock  of  striking. 

(S)  The  Safety-fuse  is  a  cord  or  ribbon-shaped 

fuse  filled  with  a  fulminating  or  quick-burning 

.  composition,  and  suHiciently  long  to  be  ignited 

at  a  safe  distance  from  the  chamber  where  the 

charge  is  placed. 

(9)  The  Tape-fuse  is  a  safety-fuse,  so  called 
from  its  shape. 

(10)  The  Time-fuse  is  one  which  is  adapted 
either  by  cutting  off"  a  portion  of  its  length  or 
by  the  character  of  its  composition  to  bum  a 
certain  definite  time. 

fUse-Cutter,  s.  An  instrument  for  gaug- 
ing time-fuses  to  the  desired  seconds  and 
fractions. 

fuse-extractor,  s.  An  implement  de- 
signed for  extracting  wooden  fuses  from  shells. 
It  has  jaws  which  grasp  the  fuse  while  the 
lower  part  of  the  extractor  rests  upon  the 
shell.  The  jaws  are  attached  to  a  screw, 
which  works  in  a  screw-socket  in  the  body  of 
the  extractor,  and  has  an  iron  lever  passing 
through  its  head.  The  jaws  being  clasped 
around  the  projecting  part  of  the  fuse,  It  is 
drawn  by  turning  the  lever. 

fuse-lock,  A. 

Min. :  A  spur  on  the  spring  attaches  the 
lock  to  the  fuse  when  the  hammer  is  set.  The 
dog  is  pulled  by  a  long  cord  from  a  distant 
position  of  safety,  releasing  the  hammer, 
which  explodes  tl\e  cap  and  lights  the  fuse. 

fUse-saiP,  s.  A  tenon-saw  used  by  artil- 
lery-men. 


boil,  "b^;  po^t,  iS^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9bin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,   exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sban.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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fuse— fassy 


fuse-setter,  s.  An  iitipieiaont  lor  driv- 
ing lioine  wooden  fuses.  It  consists  merely  of 
a  cylinder  of  wood  or  brass,  with  a  recess  at 
the  end  fitting  the  end  of  the  fuse,  which  is 
driven  into  place  by  a  mallet. 

fuse-tape,  s.  A  flut  form  of  fuse,  coated 
externally  with  pitcli  or  tar,  and  served  to 
prevent  the  coating  from  cracking,  oi-  covered 
with  two  warps  and  an  interposed  lap  of 
cotton.     Other  forms  might  be  noticed. 

*  fuse  (2),  fu-^ee'  (1),  s.     [Btym.  doubtful.] 
The  track  of  a  deer  in  the  grass ;  any  track. 
"To  trace  those  old  Bishops  in  their/uge." — JIacket,: 
Life  of  Williams,  i.  14. 

If ii-see'  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  fitsel  or  fusil 
•(qTv.).] 

*  1.  A  firelock  ;  a  small,  neat  musket. 
*2.  A  fuse  (q.v.). 

3,  A  kind  of  match  for  lighting  a  pipe,  a 
cigar,  &c. 

Jii-see'  (3),  *  fu-zy,  s.  [Fr.  fusee  =  a  spindle 
full  of  thread,  from  Low  Lat.  fusata,  from 
fusus  =  a  spindle.] 

Hor. :  A  conical  pulley  used  in  connection 
with  a  spring,  and  designed  to  equalize  the 
power  of  the  latter.  The  spring  is  coiled 
within  the  barrel,  and  when  fully  wound  up 
and  at  its  greatest  tension,  the  chain  is  wound 
upon  the  fusee  and  draws  upoh  its  smaller 
portion.  As  the  fusee  unwinds,  by  the  motion 
of  the  train  of  gearing  in  the  watch,  the 
spring  also  uncoils  and  loses  a  i)ai't  of  its 
tension  ;  as  this  proceeds,  the  chain  draws 
upon  a  larger  portion  of  the  fusee,  and  attains 
an  increased  leverage  on  the  latter  to  counter- 
balance the  decreased  power  of  the  spring. 
The  object  is  to  obtain  an  equal  power  at  all 
times,  so  that  the  watch  may  run  regularly. 
The  first  wheel  of  a  watch  is  attached  to  the 
fusee. 

fusee-engine,  a>. 

Hor. :  A  fusee-machine  (q.v.). 

fus^e-machlne,  s. 

Hot.  :  A  machine  for  cutting  the  snail- 
shaped  or  spirally  grooved  wheel  on  which 
the  chains  of  certain  descriptions  of  watches 
are  wound.  It  was  invented  by  Dr.  Hooke 
about  1655.  It  is  interesting  as  being  the 
first  machine  in  which  change-wheels  were 
used,  and  is  the  germ  of  the  screw-cutting 
lathe. 

fusee-windlass,  a.  A  pump-windlass 
with  a  conical  barrel. 

fu'-^f^l,   s.      [Ger.   fnael  =  spirits  of  inferior 
quality.]    (See  the  compound.) 
fusel-oil,  fuselol,  s. 

Chem.  db  Comm.  :  An  oily  product  formed 
during  the  fermentation  of  potatoes,  corn, 
and  the  juice  of  grapes.  This  is  separated 
in  the  rectification  of  the  spirit,  occurring 
in  the  last  part  of  the  distillate  as  an  acrid, 
oily  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  odour  and  burn- 
ing taste ;  it  is  poisonous,  producing  head- 
ache and  nervous  depression.  The  fusel-oil 
contained  in  potato  spirit  consists  chiefly  of 
ethylic  and  aniylic  alcohols.  But  that  derived 
from  other  sources  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
amylic  alcohol  with  other  alcohols  and  fatty 
acids.  Thus  propyl  alcohol  occurs  in  the 
fusel-oil  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  brandy 
from  wine ;  Isobutyl  alcohol  is  the  fusel-oil 
obtained  by  fermenting  the  molasses  of  beet- 
root sugar.  Fusel-oil  is  removed  by  wood 
charcoal  from  spirits.  It  can  be  detected  by 
rubbing  some  brandy,  whisky,  &c.,  on  the 
iiands  and  allowing  the  ethyl  alcohol  to 
evaporate,  when  the  smell  of  fusel-oil  can  be 
recognised, 

"Spirit  80  (ItBtilled  from  com  coutalns  fusel-oil."— 

Times,  Feb.  1, 1876. 

lus-i-bil'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  fusiblie);  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  fusible  ;  capability  of 
being  fused. 

"The  alloys  of  bismuth  are  remarkable  for  their 
fusibilUy.  The  amalgum  of  this  metal  1b  liquid.' — 
Graham  :  Chemistry ,  11.  249. 

fU3'-i-blO,  u.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  fusibilis, 
from  fusus,  pa.  par.  of  fundo  =  to  pour,  to 
melt]  Capable  of  being  fused  or  melted  ;  that 
niay  or  can  be  melted  or  liquefied. 

"The  conBlatent  phoBphoruB  1b  fusible  enough."— 
Boyle  :  Works.  Iv.  476. 

fUsible-alloy,   a.    An  alloy,  usually  of 


lead,  tin,  and  bismuth,  compounded  in  such 
definite  proportions  as  to  melt  at  a  given  tem- 
peratui-e. 

fusible -calculus,  s. 

Pathol,  Oliem.,  <S:c.  :  A  kind  of  urinary  cal- 
culus easily  fused  by  the  blow-pipe. 

fusible-metal,  ».    [Fusible-alloy.] 

fUsible-plUg,  3.  A  plug  placed  in  the 
skin  of  a  steam-boiler,  so  as  to  be  melted  and 
allow  the  discharge  of  the  contents  when  a 
dangerous  heat  is  reached. 

fusible  -  porcelaiji,  s.  A  silicate  of 
alumina  and  soda  obtained  from  cryolite  and 
sand,  fused  and  worked  as  glass.  One  part  of 
cryolite  is  mixed  with  two  to  four  parts  of 
quartz  or  pure  sand,  thus  being  a  silicate  of 
alumina  and  sodu,  containing  some  fluorine 
that  has  not  been  dissipated  during  the  melt- 
ing process.  The  material  is  easily  wrought 
into  any  form,  and  may  be  readily  ground  and 
polished.  It  is  stronger  than  common  glass, 
and  is  said  to  withstand  the  fire  better. 

*  fus-le,  s.     [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  fosse.]    A  ditch. 

"And  Ball  cnll  before  thame  all  suche  poreonea  ns 
Ball  Btraite  these  passf^es,  or  vther  wayes,  by  caBtlng 
of  ditches  and  fasies  tliroche  the  aame,  Ball  mak  thai 
liie  wayis  noyeaum  and  trublesum  vnto  passangeriB." 
—Acts  Jos.  VI.,  1617  (ed,  1814),  p.  686. 

fu^'-i-form,  a.     [Lat.  fusus  (genit.  fusi)  =  a 
spindle,  and  forma  =  shape,  appearance.] 
Bot.  :  Shaped  like  a  spindle. 

*  fu^'-il  (1),  *  fu^'-el,  5.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  focile, 
fucile,  from  Lat.  focillus,  dirain.  of  focus  =  a 
hearth.] 

Mil. :  A  firearm  or  musket,  fitted  with  flint 


FUSIL, 
With  Bayonet  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

and  steel.  The  fusil  or  firelock  superseded  the 
old  matchlock  musket.  It  seems  to  have  been 
of  the  same  length  and  calibre  as,  but  lighter 
thail  the  musket. 

"A  Bmall  anonymous  Military  Treatise,  printed  in 
the  year  1630,  says  tho  fusil  or  flrclock  was  then  in  use 
in  our  army.  — Orose  :  Military  ArUitjuUies,  L  16t». 

fus'-il  (2),  s.    [Lat.  fusus  =  a  spindle.] 

Her. :  A  bearing  resembling  a  lozenge,  but 
differing  in  being  longer  in 
proportion  to  its  breadth. 
It  is  named  from  its  some-  1 
what  resembling  a  spindle. 

"Fusils  must  be  made  long, 
and  small  In  the  middle ;  Hi 
the  antieut  coat  of  Monts^o, 
argent  three  fasUs  in  lesse 
gulea. " — Peacham. 

fu^'-xl-ade, s.  [Fusillade.] 

*fUf'-ile,  *fu§t'-Il,a.  [Lat.  FUSIL. 

fusiiis,  from  fusus,  pa.  par. 
of  fundo  =  to  pour,  to  melt ;  Fr.  &  Ital.  fusile.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  fused  or  melted ;  fusible. 
"  Borne,  leBB  Bkilful,  fancy  these  Bcapl  that  occur  in 

most  of  the  larger  Gothicfc  buildlnga  of  England  are 
artlflcial:  and  will  have  it  that  they  are  a  kind  of 
ficsll  marble." — Woodward. 

2.  Foi-med  by  melting  or  casting. 

'  First  his  own  tools ;    then,  what  might  else  bo 
wrought 
FuBile,  or  graven  in  metal."    Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  673. 

3.  Running  or  flowing,  as  melted  metals  *, 
liquid. 

"  As  Iron /u«-/io  from  the  furnace  flowa." 

lirome  :  Battle  of  the  Gods  &  Titans. 

fu^-il-ier'.   fuy-il-eer',  a.    [Eng. /imi  (1) ; 

-ter,  -eer.] 

Mil. :  A  soldier  armed  with  a  fusil,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  pikeman  or  archer.     The 
name  is  still  given  to  several  regiments  of  tin; 
line— the  7th  regiment    (raised    1685)    being 
known  as  the  Royal  Fusiliers,  the  20th  (raised 
1979)  as   the  Lancashire    Fusiliers,  the  23rd 
(raised  1C88)  as  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  &.c. 
"There  he  was  soon  joined  by  a  detaohmeat  of  two 
hundred  futlleera.  whom  Mackay  had  Bent  forward  to 
secure  the  pass."— J/ucautay  -■  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xlll. 

fu^'-il-lade,    *  fu^-U-ade,    h.      [Fr.,   from 

fusil  =  a  musket.]    A  simultaneous  discharge, 
as  of  firearms  ;  a  volley. 
"  O'er  fields  and  orchards  and  o'er  woodland  croata 
The  OQiuielemfuHlade  of  terror  ran." 

Longfellow :  The  Poet's  Tale. 


*f&f'-il-lade,  v.t.     [Fusillade.]     To  ehoot 
down  by  a  fusillade. 

"That  done,  fuHllade  them  a\l."—Oarlyle :  Life  qf 
.Storlinff,  pt.  1.,  oh,  xilL 

fUB-i'-nee,  s.     [Lat.  fusua  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pL 
iXiV).  suir.  -inm.] 

Zool. :   A  sub-family  of  Turbinollidaj,  now 
generally  merged  in  Muricidse. 

fu^'-lng,  pr.  far.,  a.  &  8.    [Fuse,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partioip.  adj. :   (See 

the  verb). 
C,  As  siihst. :  The  act  of  melting,  liquefying, 

or  blending. 

fusing-point,  8.    The  degree  of  heat  at 
which  any  substance  begins  to  melt  or  liquefy. 

fu'-^ion,  8.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fuaio  =  a  melting, 
from  fusus,  pa.  par.  of  fundo  =  to  poui-,  to 
melt;  8]}. fusion ;  Ital. fusione.} 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  fusing,  melting,  or  rendering 
liquid  by  means  of  heat. 

"Common/tMion  in  metals  la  also  made  by  a  violent 
heat."— flrowne."  Vulgar  Erroura,  bk.  II..  ch.  1. 

2.  The  state  of  being  melted  or  liquefied  by 
means  of  heat. 

"  Masaea  of  matter  struck  off  in  a  state  of  fusion."-' 
Palvy:  Nat.  Theology,  ch.  xxii. 
II.  Fig. :    The  act  of  blending  or  uniting 
intimately  as  melted  metals  combine  ;  union. 


"The  BavinK  resulting  from  tho /u*ion,_orlglnally 

estijnatcd  liy  the  n'  '         '  "  '''' " 

Telegraph,  Oct.  2G, 


Iho  advocates  of  thatmoaHure."— iJaWtf 


III.  Chem. :  In  tho  same  sense  as  I.  1  (q.v.). 
Every  substance  begins  to  fuse  at  a  certain 
temperature,  which  is  invariable  for  each 
of  them  if  the  pressure  be  constant.  What- 
ever be  tlie  int!ensity  of  the  source  of  heat, 
from  tlie  moment  fusion  commences  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  ceases  to  rise,  and  remains 
constant  until  the  fusion  is  complete.  Some 
bodies  liavc  a  definite  fusing  or  melting  point, 
as  mercury  at  —  38.8° ;  ice,  +  0 ;  butter,  +  33  ; 
lihosphorus,  +  44  ;  sulphur,  +  114  ;  tin,  +  228 : 
lead,  +  335 ;  zinc,  +  422  ;  antimony,  -f  450 ;  sil- 
ver, +  1,000 ;  gold,  +  1,250  ;  and  iron,  +  1,500. 
Some  have  no  definite  point  of  fusion,  melting 
gradually.  This  is  called  vitreous  fusion. 
(Ganot.) 

fu'-§iion-l@8B,  a.    [Fissenlcss.] 

1.  "Weak,  feeble. 

2.  Insipid,  pithless,  without  substance. 

"  The  wine  I  there  wa*  hardly  half  a  mutchkin,  and 
puir,  thin,  fasionless  skink  It  waa,"— Seo«  .■  8t.  Itonan's 
Well.  ch.  xxxIL 

fu-si-sp6r'-i-iiin,  s.  [Lat,  fusus  =  spread 
out,  extended,  broad,  large ;  and  a-iroposisporos) 
=  .  .  .  seed.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungi, 
forming  first  a  mildew  and  next  an  extensive 
gelatinous  stratum,  with  spindle-shaped  spores. 
There  are  many  British  species.  Fus^isporium 
atrovirens  is  a  destructive  mildew  on  onions  ; 
F.  foini  occurs  in  orange-red  patches  many 
feet  wide  ;  and  F.  griseum  is  common  on  dead 
leaves.    {Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

*  fu'-some,  a.  [A.S.  fus  =  ready ;  Eng.  suff. 
-some.]    Handsome,  neat,  notable. 

fuss,  v.i.  &  t.     [Fuss,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  bustle  about ;  to  make 
much  ado  about  nothing. 

B.  Trans. :  To  disturb  with  trifling  matters. 

fuss,  s.  [A.S.  fits  =  ready,  quick  ;  Icel.  fuss ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  funs.]  A  bustle,  a  tumult,  un- 
necessary labour ;  much  ado. 

"  That's  tho  reason  of  thla  fawning /u««, " 

Byrom  :  Verses  Intended  to  be  Spoken. 

ftiss-ball,  fuzz-ball,  s.    [Fuzzball.] 

fus'-si-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  fussy ;  -Vy.]  In  a  fussy, 
bustling,  or  fidgety  manner. 

f&S'-sl-neSB,  8.  [Eng.  fussy;  -uess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fussy. 

"The  homely  expreBalon— absence   of  /«<«f7iflM."— 
Miall :  liases  of  DeliCff,  pt,  ill. ,  5  17. 

ftis'-sle,  V.t.    [Fuzzle.] 

f&s'-sook,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  large,  fat 
woman. 

fiis'-K^,  ct.  [Eng. /wBs;  -y.]  Bustling,  making 
a  fuss  about  trifles  ;  attended  with  fuss  or 
needless  bustle. 


fate,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;    go,  pdt, 
Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


fust— future 
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*11i8t(l),  «,    [Fist.] 

fttst  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  fu8t,  fiit  =  a  staff,  a  stave 
,  .  .  fusiiiioHH;  Ital.  fusta,  from  h&t.fustis'— 
a  club,  a  ntafT.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  strong,  musty  smell,  as  of 
a  cask ;  mustlness. 

2.  ArcK. :  The  shaft  of  a  column  from  the 
astragal  to  t)ie  capital. 

"ItiBtO),  8.    [Foist  (2),  a.]  A  light,  fast-sailing 

VOSHCl. 

"The  Adralrall  of  Arrncnn,  Maruobo,  v/m  with  hlii 
futt,  taken  rvnd  alolno."  —  I'urduza  :  PUgriTnage,  bk. 
v.,  ch.  vl. 

^f&st,  v.i.  [Fust  (2),  s.]  To  grow  or  be  fusty 
or  mouldy  ;  to  smell  ill. 

"Oftvo  UB  not 


That  cannbillby  and  Kodllko  r 
To/ust  in  UB  uuuAcd,       Shah 


*  fiist'-Sd,  a.  [Bng./(ts((2),  8.]  Fusty,  mouldy, 
lll-smolling. 

"With  a  bruie  burgaln  of  hlit  blowen  ware 
Ot/axtad  hop«,  now  lost  for  Ions  of  wilo." 

lip.  Hall:  Satires,  bk.  iv.,  Bat.  B, 

ftis'-tor-Io,  fl.  The  yellow  colouring  matter 
derived  from  fustet. 

fiis'-tSt,  8.  [Fr,  8p.,  &  Port,  fmtete,  from 
Lat.  fmtls  —  a.  club,  a  staff.]  The  wood  of 
Fustic,  2. 

fiis'-tl-an,  *  fuB-tane»  *  fus-tl-en,  *  Ais- 

teyn^  ^  fus-ty-an,  a.  &  a.    [O.  Fr.  fiistaine, 
from  Ital.  Jiustagno,  fi-om  Low  Lat.  fuBtanewni, 
/iiBtaniwn,  from  Fuatdt,  a  name  of  Cairo  i 
Egypt,  whence  the  stuff  first  came  (Skeat); 
&p.fii8tan;  Vr.futaine;  Port.  fuatSo.] 

A.  Aa  Bubatanlive : 

1.  Lit.  i&  Fabric:  A  kind  of  coarse  twilled 
cloth,  made  of  cotton,  or  cotton  and  linen 
mixed,  and  with  a  1)116  like  velvet,  but  shorter. 
Volvotoen  (ir  velvurot  are  commonly  included 
nmoii^c  fustians,  as  fJieIr  maiiuor  of  manu- 
facture jusiillos.  Corduroy  and  thickset  are 
alHu  coarser  varletioa  of  fustian. 

"Ot/uBfj/an  ho  worod  agopoiin.'' 

Chauaot-:  O.  7'.,  Prol.  7B. 

2.  Fig. :  A  hiah  swelling  kind  of  writing  ; 
bombast ;  an  inflated  or  pompous  style. 

"  But  if  aha  frown,  why  farowell  uho 
With  all  hor  inotuoy  Immppry. 
With  all  hor  fustian,  furuod  conoott, 
And  1  imping  rli  linos,  and  wauld*bo  wit " 

li.  Itorkloy  :  Versos  to  Oambrldge. 

B.  Aa  adjective : 

I,  I'll.  :  Made  of  fustian.    [A.  1.1 

II.  Figurafively : 

1.  Bombastic;  high  -  swelling  ;  pompous; 
tumid. 

"  Vh'gll,  If  ho  oouUl  have  soon  the  llrst  vorBoe  of  tho 
Sylvo?,  would  have  thought  Btatliia  mail  In  hU  fuittinn 
doaorlntlon  of  bho  atatuu  on  tho  brazou  \\oTso!"—l}ry- 
den:  Dufromoy. 

2.  Using  bombastic  or  pompous  language. 

"Lot  fiiatian  poets  with  thoir  Btiilf  bo  homo." 

Dryden:  Porsius,  sat.  v. 

*  ftts'-t^-on-ist,  s.  [¥A\g.  fustian ;  -ht.]  One 
whi)  mafios  use  of  pompous  or  bombastic 
language. 

"AmobUiB  or  any  modern  fu9tUtnht."~-}fil.:on: 
Apolofryfor  Smoolymmms. 

ItiB'-tio,  5.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  fiidnc,  fi-om  Sp.  fiu^tr  = 
wood,  timber;  Lat.  fiis/is  —  a  staff,  a  club.] 
A  name  given  to  certain  yellow  woods  em- 
ployed in  dyeiuK- 

1.  ^[acllll•ll  //»c(o)-m,  a  large  treeof  theMnl- 
liorry  family  (Moracc<v),  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  trnitiiiai  America. 

2.  lihus  cotlnua,  a  bushy  shrub  of  the  Casliew 
Nut  fauiily  (.'IfMimiv^iacfvc),  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  liaving  siin])le,  shining,  roundish 
leaves.  Its  llDwers  aro  in  globose  heads,  which 
become  white  and  fcatlitM-y,  giving  the  idea  of 
a  head  of  white  hair,  hence  the  name  Wig- 
tree,  by  which  it  is  aoinotimes  known.  It  la 
usocl  in  dyoinL;,  and  is  called  iu  trado  Young 
Fustic,  to  dialinguish  It  from  AfaclKi-a.  The 
yellow  wood  of  several  species  of  the  genus 
Xanthoxylon  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Fuatin. 

fUBtlO-WOOd,  S. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Fustic,  1. 

*  ftts'-ti-gate,  v.t.     [Luto  Lixt.  fiistiijatiis,  yv. 
\mv.  of  fiistigo  =  to  cutlj^i-l  ;  fnsiis  =  a  start,  a  : 
club,  i     To  cudgel,   U>   boat  with  a  stick  or 
cudgel  ;  to  cane. 


*  ftiB-t)[-ga'-tion,  8.  [Late  Lat,  fustigatus, 
pr.  par.  of  fustigo  =  to  cudgel ;  Fr.  fuaiiga- 
tion.]  The  act  of  cudgelling  ;  punishment  by 
cudgelling  or  caning. 

"Bix  futtigations  or  dlBpUugB  about  the  pariah 
church  of  Aluborough."— /"oa:.-  Martyrt,  p.  009. 

*  fiis-tX-lar'-i-an,  9.  [Fusty.]  A  low  fellow; 
a  scoundrel. 

"  Away,  yon  aoulllon,  you  rampallUn,  you  futtila- 
rlaii.  ril  tickle  your  cataatropho.  —jfifftoftMp. :  2  Henry 

*  fiis'-ti-iag,  "  ftts'-tl-lfigs,  «.  [Fdsty.i 
A  gross,  fat,  unwieldy  person. 

"You  may  dally  Bee  auoh  fuililugs  walking  in  tho 
»troet».  like  bo  mauv  tuaa."— Junius  (1689). 

ftis'-tin,  B.     [Bng. /U5((ic) ;  -in  (Chem.).  ] 

Ghem.  :  A  name  given  to  the  yellow  colour- 
ing matter  of  Rhus  Cotiniis. 

ftlB'-ti-nSas.  8.  [Eng.  fuaty;  -ness]  .  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fusty ;  mouldiness ; 
mustiness. 

ftis'-tS?,  a.  [Eng.  fust;  -y ;  O.  Fr.  fusti  = 
fusty,  from  fuate  =  a  cask.]  Mouldy,  musty, 
rank,  ill-smolling. 

"  The/usty  plebulouB  hate  thine  honoura." 

Sliakesp. :  Coriolanua,  1.  9, 

fii^  -u-li'-na,  s.  [From.Lat.  fuaua  =  a  spindle .] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Foraminifora,  family 
Nuiiimulinida.  It  constitutes  almost  entire 
beds  of  the  carboniferous  formation  in  Russia 
Armenia,  and  North  America.  It  is  found 
also  in  the  British  carboniferous  rocks,  and 
more  sparingly  in  the  Permian. 

*  fu'-^iire  (9  as  zh),  s.  [Lat.  fuaura,  from 
fastts,  pa.  par.  of  /undo  =  to  pour  out,  to 
melt.J  The  act  of  fusing  or  melting  ;  smelting. 

fiis-iis,  8.    [Lat.  =  a  spindle.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Gasteropoda,  family  Muri- 
cidffi.  Shell,  fusiform  ;  canal,  long,  straight ; 
operculum,  ovate  curved ;  nucleus,  apicol. 
Known  recent  species,  184  ;  fossil,  320  ;  these 
latter,  perhaps,  from  the  Bath  Oolite,  or  at 
least  the  Gault,  to  the  Eocene.  Fusus  or  Chry- 
sodomua  antimtvst  is  the  Buckie  and  Roaring 
Buckie  of  Scotland.  [Buckie.]  Fusus  colosseus 
and  F.  probosddalia  are  of  large  size. 

*  fat,  *  fute,  a.    [Foot,] 

fUt-band,  5.    A  guard  of  foot  soldiers. 

"Among  other  demands,  they  require  tho  abolition 
of  the  fut  ba?id,  or  guard  of  inmutry,  whloh  attended 
on  Jnmos."—PiiUcorton  :  UUi.  Soot.,  il.  200,  N. 

fute-ale,  s.  A  sort  of  entertainment  given 
to  those  present,  when  a  woman,  wlio  has 
borne  a  child,  for  the  flrsttime  gets  out  of  bed. 

fiit9h'-9ll,  a.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Carriage :  The  jaws  between  which  the 
hinder  end  of  a  tongue  is  inserted  ;  the  similar 
parts  iu  a  waggon  are  called  tongue-hounds. 

fatO»  s.  [Origin  t.)b8cure.]  An  American  name 
for  the  Eskimo  curlew  {NumeiUus  bovealis). 

fii'-thork,  s.     [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Ethnol. :  The  Runic  alphabet.  The  name 
Futhork  is  applied  to  all  the  systems  of 
phonetic  signs  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  for  the 
same  reason  as  those  of  classical  derivation 
are  called  ''alphabet"  or  "abecedarium." 
Tlioy  occur  in  the  same  order  in  Old  German, 
Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Northern  Runes, 
with  a  nomenclature  in  all  of  them  borrowed 
fi'om  trees  and  other  familiar  natural  objects, 
suggestive  of  the  derivation  of  the  series  of 
phonetic  symbols  from  a  primitive  system  of 
pictorial  writing.  The  Maeshowe  inscriptions, 
discovered  iu  1861,  render  the  first  six  runes, 
p  u  p  o  n  K, 

"The  Norso  Futhork  inoludea  only  sixteen  runea, 
and  these  are  for  the  most  part  slmplor  than  the  cor- 
roapoudlng  aigns  in  the  Anglo-Swcou  Futhork."  — 
Wihon:  Prehistoric  Scotland,  11.  S8B. 

fa'-tile,  o.  [Fr.,  fi'om  Lat.  futilis  =  easily 
poured  out ;  /undo  =  to  pour  out ;  Ital. /H(iie; 
Sp.  Mil.] 

''  1.  Talkative,  loquacious,  talking  over- 
much. 

"As  for  talkers  and  futile  peraona,  they  are  com- 
monly vain  and  credulous  wlthaL" — Bacon;  Essays; 
Of  Simulation  it  Dlssi}nulation. 

2.  Trifling,  wortJiless,  empty,  of  no  weight 
or  importance. 
8.  Vain,  useless,  of  no  effect. 

fii-tfle-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  futile;  -ly.]  In  a 
futile,  trifling,  or  useless  manner. 


fu.-tJl-i-tar'-i-an,  a.  [From  fiUilis,  as  utili- 
'tarian  from  utitis.]  One  who  pursues  wliat  Is 
worthless. 

"The  whole  raee  of  Political  Economlste  .  .  .  Utl- 
UtarlauB  and  FutilUarians." -^Southey  :  TheJJoctor, 
ch.  XXXV. 

ta-tXl'-i-t^,  8.  [Fr.  futilite,  from  futile  =■ 
'futile  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.futilidad;  It&l.  futilita.] 

*  1.  Talkativeness,  loquacity,  loquacious- 
ness. 

"ThiB  fable  does  not  strike  ao  much  at  tho  futility 
of  women,  as  to  the  Incontinent  levity  of  a  prying 
'h\ii£iO\ii."—L' Estrange:  Fables. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  futile,  trifling,  or 
worthless  ;  worth  less  ness,  emptiness,  want  of 
substance  or  weight. 

"  He  waa  prepared  to  ahow  the  madness  of  tlielr 
declaration  of  tho  pretended  rights  of  man,  the 
childish  futility  of  eome  of  their  maxima. "—BurAe  ; 
Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

3.  Uselessness. 

*  fti-tU-ize^  V.  t.    [Eng.  futiUe) ;  -ize.]  To  make 

or  render  futile  ;  to  fritter  away. 

"  The  whole  aoul  and  cBsence  iafutUized." — E.  Brooke  : 
Fool  of  Quality,  1.  218. 

*  ffii'-tU-oiis,  u.  [Futile.]  Futile,  worthless, 
trifling. 

"  Mankind  hath  an  appetite  of  posthumous  memory, 
which  would  be  aenaeless,  and  to  no  purpose  If  there 
be  no  life  but  this  :  now  Ood  implants  no  instincts  in 
hie  creatures  that  &te  futilous  and  in  vain  ;  and  there- 
fore hence  also  we  may  conclude,  that  tliere  is  a  future 
heiug."—OlanvUl,  ser.  6, 

fiit'-toolE,  8.    [A  corrupt,  of /oo(,  hook.] 

Shipwright. :  One  of  the  timbers  in  the  com- 
pound rib  of  a  vessel.  A  timber  of  the  dimen- 
sions and  form  for  the  rib  of  a  vessel  cannot 
be  procured  in  one  piece  :  the  rib  is  built  up 
of  pieces  scarfed  together.  The  number  is 
according  to  the  length  of  the  sections  of  the 
requisite  height.  They  are  known  as  the  first, 
second,  and  third  futtock,  terminated  by  the 
top-timber.     [Frame.  ] 

"  Every  futtock  lifts  up  ita  dlamal  creaking  and 
waUlng  voice."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  9,  18B2. 

ftittook-hoop,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  hoop  encircling  the  mast  at  a 
point  below  the  head,  and  serving  for  the 
attachment  of  the  sliackles  of  the  futtock- 
shrouds. 

futtook-plankf  a. 

Ship-build.  :  The  first  plank  of  the  celling 
next  to  the  keelson  ;  tho  limber- strake.  The 
first  plank  of  the  skin  next  to  the  keel  is  the 
garboard -strake. 

futtook-plate,  s. 

Naut.  :  An  iron  plate  on  the  edge  of  the 
top,  to  which  the  futtock-ahrouds  and  the 
dead-eyes  of  the  topmast  shrouds  are  secured. 

futtook-sbrouds,  s.  pi. 

Naut.:  The  short  shrouds  attached  to  the 
chain- necklaces  on  the  mast,  and  to  the  sides 
of  the  top,  by  which  ascent  is  had  from  the 
principal  shrouds  to  the  top. 

futtook-stave,  s. 

Naut. :  A  short  piece  of  rope  served  over 
with  spun  yarn,  to  which  the  shrouds  aru 
confined  at  the  catharpings. 

*  fu'-tiir-a-bl©,  a.  [Eng.  futur{e) ;  -ahh.] 
Possible  or  likely  to  occur  at  some  futurt^ 
time. 

"  Extends  not  only  to  things  future  but  futurable ' 
Fuller :  Clt.  Bist.,  Kl.  HL  n. 

fu'-tiire,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  futur  (m.),  future  (f.), 
from  Lat.  futurus  =  about  to  be,  fut,  part,  of 
sum  (pa.  t.  /m)  =  to  be;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
fiituro.] 

A,  As  adjective ; 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  That  is  to  be,  to  come,  or 
happen  hereafter  ;  to  come. 

"  Past,  present,  future  he  beholds." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  lii. 

2.  Gram. :  Expressing  or  denoting  an  action 
or  state  to  happen  or  come  hereafter :  as,  u 
future  tense. 

B.  As  siihstantive : 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  Time  or  times  to  come ; 
events  to  happen  hereafter ;  futurity. 

"Thy  letters  have  trnuaported  me  beyond 
This  Ignorant  iiresent  time  ;  and  I  feel  now 
Tho  future  in  the  Instant" 

S/iakcsp.:  Machcih.  1.  6. 

2,  Vomm. :  A  speculative  purchase  of  cotton, 
grain,  or  other  commodity,  or  of  stocks  and 
shares,  for  future  receipt  and  delivery. 


b6il,  b^;  p^t»  J 6^1;  cat.  96X1.  ohorus.  9hln,  ben^h;  go,  feom;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-olan.  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tlon,  -  slon  =  shiin  :  -tlon.  -slon  =  zhiin.     -clous,  -tlous.  -sious  -  shiis.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  -  b^l,  del 
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TI  To  dealin  fuhires :  (See  extract). 

"He  deals  in  futures— i.e.,  speculates  in  cotton  of 
Stock  Exchange  folka,  or  speculates  in  aecuritles."— 
Globe,  Dtic.  1,  1882. 

future-life,  s. 

I,  Orel.  Lang.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

II,  Composition,  : 

1.  Jtelig. :  A  life  to  succeed  this  one  ;  a  life 
"beyond  the  tomb. 

(1)  Ethnic  faiths :  The  belief  in  a  future  life 
is  very  "widely  spread,  many  observers  who 
have  denied  that  it  is  entertained  among  cer- 
tain tribes,  indirectly  confuting  themselves 
by  the  facts  which  they  put  on  record.  In  its 
early  form  no  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  souls  of  men  and  brutes  ;  for  both  another 
state  of  existence  is  reserved.  In  the  lowest 
form  of  Animism,  a  figure  of  a  deceased 
friend  appearing  to  a  suivjvor  in  a  dream,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  actual  soul  of  the  person 
dead,  whence  faith  in  another  state  of  exist- 
ence becomes  natural  and  easy.  Two  distinct 
forms  of  belief  now  diverge,  the  one  leading 
in  the  direction  of  the  transmigration  of  souls 
(q.v.),  the  other  maintaining  the  independent 
existence  of  the  personal  soul  after  the  death 
of  the  body.  Among  the  lower  races,  the 
moral  element  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
is  almost  wholly  wanting.    (Tylor.) 

(2)  Judaism  :  There  are  but  few  allusions  to 
a  future  life  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
most  notable  one  is  Dan.  xii.  2,  3,  in  which 
the  doctrine  seems  to  be  not  simply  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  but  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.     [(3).] 

(3)  Christianity:  "Jesus  Christ,"  says  St. 
Paul,  ' '  hath  abolished  death,  and  hath  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gos- 
pel" (2  Tim.  i.).  The  doctrine  in  this  case  is 
not  merely  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
not  transmigrated,  but  retaining  its  separate 
individuality  [Immortality]  ;  there  is  super- 
added to  this  the  resurrection  and  transforma- 
tion of  the  body.  [Resurrection,]  The  moral 
element  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  here 
all  in  all. 

*  fu'-tiire-ly,    adv.     [Eng.  future ;    -ly.]    In 
the  future  ;  in  time  to  come  ;  hereafter. 

"As  for  Duncombe's  argument  of  building  ships 
futurely,  money  may  be  had  ;  the  East  Tiulia  Company 
had  it  at  four  per  cent,  for  the  prizes  " — Purl.  Hist. 

Charles  II.  (16J3). 

fu-tiir-ist,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  futur(e) ;  -ist.1 

A,  As  s%ibstantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  has  regard  to  the 
future  ;  an  expectant. 

2.  Theol.  :  One  who  holds  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  New  Testament  prophecy,  and 
even  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  in  the 
Old  Testament,  is  still  unfulfilled. 

"  The  second  of  these  echools— the  Futurigts—hsa 
always  been  numerically  small," — Furrar  :  Early  Days 
of  Cliristianiti/,  ch,  xxvii.,  §  2. 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  school  of  interpretation 
described  under  A.  2. 

*  fu-tiir-i'-tial  (tial  as  shalX  a.     [Eng. 

fiittirlty ;  -aL]    Pertaining  or  relating  to  futu- 
rity ;  future. 

*  fn-tiir-i'-tion,  s.     [Fr.]    The  state  of  being 
lutuje,  as  to  c:ome,  happen,  or  exist  hereafter. 

"Is  it  imaginable  that  the  great  means  of  the  world's 
xedeinptlon  should  rest  only  in  the  number  of  possi- 
bilities, and  hang  so  loose  in  respect  of  ita  futurition." 
—Smth. 

fu-tiir'-i-ty,  s.     [Eng.  futxir{e) ;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  future  or  to 
be  ;  futurition. 

"The  bare  possibilities,  which  never  commence  into 
aftUurity.'-GlanvUl :  !:icepsU  Sdentifica. 

2.  Times  to  come  ;  the  future  ;  future  time. 

*'  0  sacred  maid !  inspired  to  see 
The  events  of  things  in  tiarKfutuyvty." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  ^Eneid  vi.  10. 

3.  Future  events  ;  things  to  come. 

"  All /Krurifici  are  naked  before  that  All-seeing  Eye, 
the  sight  of  which  is  no  more  hindered  by  distance  of 
time  than  the  sight  of  an  angel  can  be  detenniued  by 
distance  of  place." — South. 


fuze. 


[Fuse,  s.] 


fui-zee'  (1),  s.    [Fusee.] 

fti-zee'  (2),  s.    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

Farr. :  A  kind  of  splint  applied  to  the  legs 
of  horses. 

fd.ZZ,  v.i.     [Onomatopoetic  ;   cf.  fizz.'\     To  fly 
off  in  minute  particles. 


fUzz,  s.    [Fuzz,  u.] 

1.  Minute,  light  particles. 

2.  The  same  as  Fuzzball  (q.v.). 

"  As  touching  all  the  sorts  of  mushromes,  toad- 
atooles,  puffes,  fuslmls,  at  fuzzes,  these  particulars  fol- 
lowing are  observed." — P.  MolUvid :  Plinie,  bk.  xix., 
ch.  iii. 

fiizz'-ball,  *  ftis-bal,  fliss-liall,  c.     [Eng. 

fuzz,  and  hall.] 

1.   Bot. :    Lyenperdon,   a  genus  of  fungals, 
especially  L.  Bovista. 
*  2.  Fig.  :  An  empty-headed  fellow. 
"Why,  you  empty  fuzzballs,  your  heads  are  full  of 
nothing  else  but  iiroclamatiotis. ' — Dryden:  Troilus  & 
Cressida,  ii.  3. 

"*  ftiz'-zle,  *  fusle,  v.t.  [A  frequent,  from 
fuzz  (q.v.);  cf.  fuddle]  To  fuddle,  to  intoxi- 
cate. 

"  My  fine  scholler  was  so  fasled,  that  he  no  sooner 
was  laid  in  bed,  but  he  fell  fast  asdeep." — Burton: 
Anatomy  of  Melanchiily,  p.  600, 

f1iz'-zy»  a.  [Eng. /wrc; -y.]  Lightand spongy ; 
consisting  of  light  and  loose  particles. 

"  The  thin  membrane,  or  the  inward  and  something 
soft  and  fuzzy  pulpe  it  contains. ' — Dr.  B.  More :  A/j- 
peiidix  to  tlte  Antidote,  ch.  x. 

-fy*  SK^.  A  verbal  suffix,  representing  the  Fr. 
-tier  and  Lat.  fio,  passive  of  famo  =  to  make. 
it  expresses  the  act  of  causing  some  thing  to 
assume  the  form  or  state  denoted  by  the  word 
to  which  it  is  added. 

f^,  interj.  [Fie.]  An  exclamation  of  disgust, 
disapprobation,  contempt,  or  dislike. 

fyke  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  bag-net,  open 
at  one,  end,  so  as  to  allow  fish  to  enter,  but 
opposing  their  exit. 

fyke  (2),  s.     [Fike.] 

flyke,  v.i.  [Fyke  (2),  5.]  To  bustle  about ;  to  be 
fussy  or  fidgetty. 

"  Should  ever  daur  to  crook  a  hough  to  fyke  and 
fling."— Scort  ;  Seart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  x. 

*  fylde,  pi.  par.     [Feel,  v.]    Felt.    (Spenser.) 

flyle,  v.t.  [A.S.  fylan.]  [File,  v.]  To  soil,  to 
dirty,  to  fool. 

"And  curses  feet  that  fyled  his  shins, 
Auither  sighs  and  prays." 

Burns  :  Holy  Fair. 

fyl'-fot,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.   A  correspondent 

of  Notes  d-  Qu-eries  (V.  x.  437)  suggests  that 
fylfot  may  be  a  corruption  of  O.  Eng.  fuel,  or 
A.  S.  fugel  =  fowl  and  A.  S.  fot  ~  foot,  and  so 
=  bird-foot ;  and  that  the  symbol  represented 
in  the  Northern  nations  the  beneficent  foot- 
prints of  Swan-maidens  (q.v.).  Cf.  Grimm's 
Deutsches  Worterbuch,  s.v.  Drudenfusz.} 
Comjiarative  Religions : 

1.  Ethnic:  This  symbol,  like  the  cross  of 
which  it  ia  in  all  probability  a  modification,  is 
confined  to  no  one  religion,  but  is  common  to 
the  great  majority.  In  India  the  well-known 
sign  of  the  fylfot  is  the  Swastika  of  the  Bud- 
dists  ;  in  Greece  we  find  it  as  stamped  on 
coins  and  painted  on  urns  ;  on  the  breast  of 
an  Etruscan  sphinx  it  assumes  a  shape  like 
the  arms  of  Man,  with  a  fourth  leg  added  ;  four 
different  forms  of  it  are  found  on  as  many 
cinerary  urns  discovered  imder  a  bed  of  vol- 
Ciinic  tufa  on  the  Alban  Mount ;  again  we 
meet  with  it  as  the  cruciform  hammer  of  Thor. 
and  sculptured  on  Runic  monuments.  In 
some  of  its  forms  it  resembles  the  crux  ansata 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  it  was  in  use  among  the 
early  inhabitants  of  South  America.  When 
the  fylfot  occurs  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
Etruria,  or  Ijatium,  it  is  probably  connected 
with  some  system  of  phallic  worship  ;  but  it 
has  not,  in  all  cases,  a  religious  significance. 
Greenwell,  speaking  of  pottery  ornamented 
with  crosses  found  in  British  barrows,  con- 
siders this  pattern  to  be  the  natural  result  of 
dividing  a  given  space  into  four  equal  parts, 
though  in  one  case,  he  says,  the  marking 
"almost  assumes  the  form  of  the  fylfot." 
Dawkins  (Early  Man  in  Britain)  figures  pot- 
tery marked  with  this  emblem,  and  says  of 
the  pottery  of  the  late  Bronze  Age  in  France, 
that  "  sometimes  it  is  ornamentied  .  .  .  with 
the  mystic  fylfot"  Op.  389). 

2.  Christian :  [Gammadion]. 


tyne. 


[Fine,  a.] 


'  tyt,  '  fytt,  ^-  lytte,  s.    [Fit,  s.] 

'  jyyre,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  fvyre  =  fire.]    The  Star- 
thistle.    (Prompt.  Parv.)    (Britten  &  Holland.) 


G. 

G,  the  seventh  letter  and  fifth  consonant  of  the 
English  alphabet,  is  formed  by  arching  the 
tongue  against  the  hinder  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  then  lowering  the  tongue  and  giving 
utterance  to  voice,  G  has  two  sounds  in  Eng- 
lish, one  liard  before  a,  o,  -u,  as  in  gate,  god, 
gun  (except  in  gaol),  and  when  initial,  always 
before  e  and  I  in  all  words  of  English  oiigin,  as 
in  get,  give,  and  when  final,  as  in  hag;  as  also 
before  the  consonants  I  and  r,  as  in  glove,  grove ; 
the  second  sound  of  g  is  soft,  and  is  a  palatal 
sound  like  J.  This  second  sound  of  ff  was  un- 
known in  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  the  voiced  sound 
corresponding  to  tlie  breathed  sound  of  ch  as 
in  church.  It  is  the  sound  which  g  has  com- 
monly before  e,  i,  and  y,  as  in  gem,  gin,  gym- 
nastics. G  is  silent  before  n,  as  in  gnat,  when 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  word  it  generally  serves  to  lengthen  the 
vowel,  as  in  benign.  In  form  (?  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  C,  which  in  the  Roman  alphabet  had 
the  same  power.  The  A.S.  g  is  in  many  words 
now  represented  by  y,  as  in  iiuiy  (verb),  way 
(A.S.  wcega),  or  io,  as  in  laio  (A.S.  lagu\  dawn 
(A.S.  dagian).  Sometimes  it  has  been  softened 
down  to  a,  e,  or  i,  as  in  alike  (A.S.  gelic), 
enough  (A.S.  genoh),  handiwork  (A.S.  handge- 
weorc).  Sometimes  it  is  lost  in  the  root,  and 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  derivative,  as  in 
dry  and  drought,  slay  and  slaughter,  &c.  From 
some  words  it  has  disappeared  altogether,  as 
in  if  (A.S.  gif),  icicle  (A.S.  isgicel),  &c.  It  has 
been  softened  to  ge  (=  j),  as  in  cringe  (A.S. 
cringan),  and  to  ch  in  orchard  (A.S.  ortgeard). 
In  Romance  words  g  often  disappears,  as  in 
onaster  (Lat.  magister).  It  has  cre])t  into  some 
words  (generally  from  false  analogy),  as  in 
sovereign,  foreign  (0.  Fr,  soverain,  forain). 
Fc,  Eg  has  often  become  ge  (—j),  as  in  edge 
(A.S.  ecg,  egg).  Gh  has  a  guttural  sound,  as  in 
lough,  the  sound  of/,  as  in  tough,  and  in  many 
words  is  not  sounded,  as  in  bright,  plough. 

G,  as  a  symbol,  is  used — 

1.  In  numerals :  For  400,  and  with  a  dash 
over  it,  G,  for  40,000. 

2.  In  music : 

(1)  The  note  Lichanos  in  Greek  music, 
[Greek  Music] 

(2)  The  first  note  of  the  church  mode,  called 
Eolian,  the  highest  in  pitch  of  the  authentic 
modes. 

(3)  Tlie  lowest  note  of  the  grave  hexachord  ; 
in  the  Guidonian  system,  gavima  ut. 

(4)  The  fifth  note  of  the  normal  scale  of  C, 
called  Sol. 

(5)  The  lowest  or  fourth  string  of  a  violin, 
the  third  of  the  viola  and  violoncello. 

(6)  The  key-note  of  the  major  scale,  having 
one  sharp  in  the  signature. 

(7)  The  letter-name  of  the  treble  clef. 

3.  In  Church  Calendar:  For  the  seventh  of 
the  Dominical  letters. 

4.  Physics :  A  symbol  for  the  acceleration 
of  a  body  falling  in  vacuo.  It  =  980  C.  G.  S. 
units  of  acceleration. 

*  ga,  v.i.     [Go.] 

ga  (1),  s.    [See  def.] 

Mns.  :  The  fourth  syllable  in  the  system  of 
Bobibation  (q.v.). 

Ga  (2),  A-.    [See  def.] 

Cliem.  :  The  symbol  for  the  metallic  element 
gallium. 

gS,tj,  *  gabbe,  s.  [Dan.  gab  ;  Sw.  gap  =  the 
mouth;  I  eel.  £7a6&  =  mockery  ;  O.  Fr.  gab; 
Port,  gabo ;  Ital.  gabho :  cogn.  with  Irish  cob, 
gob  =  the  mouth  ;  O.  F.  gob  =  amoutliful ;  cf. 
gape,  gap,  gabble.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  Tlie  mouth. 

"  Till  hntter'd  so'us,  wi'  fragrant  lunt, 
Set  a'  their  gabs  a-steeriu ." 

Burns ."  JTallovteen. 

2.  Idle  talk,  or  chatter. 
'^  3.  Deceit,  falsehood. 

"Her  hondeu,  withouten gabbe, 
Ben  yshuldred  as  an  fisshe." 

AlUaunder,  4,967, 

II,  Steam-Eiig. :  The  hook  on  an  eccentric- 
rod  which  engages  the  wrist  on  the  rock-shaft 
lever  of  a  valve-motion.    The  term  signifies 


li^te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  worGo  wQlf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  S^rrlan.    ro,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 


gab— gad 
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that  tlie  liook  or  gab  is  open  to  bite  upon  that 
placed  within  it ;  cliiefly  used  on  American 
steam-boats.    [Gab-lifter.] 

T[  Tlie  gift  of  tlie  gab :  The  power  or  faculty 
of  talking;  eloquence.    {Colloq.) 

"1  always  knew  you  had  the  gift  of  the  (fab,  ol 
course." — Dickens:  Martin  Chuzzleunt,  ch.  xstvii. 

gab-hook,  s. 

Steam-Eng. :  [Gab,  s,,  II.]. 

gab-lever,  gab-lifter,  s.  A  device  for 
lifting  tlie  gab-hook  from  the  wrist  on  the 
crank  of  the  rock-shaft,  in  order  to  disconnect 
the  eccentric  from  the  valve-geai*.  In  small 
engines,  the  eccentric-rod  is  simply  lifted  by 
means  of  the  handle  on  the  end. 

gab,   *  gabbe,   v.i.  &  (.     [Icel.  gdbba  =  to 
mock,  to  deceive  ;  O.  Fr.  gdber  =  to  deceive  ; 
Port,  gabar;  Ital.  gdbbare;  Dut.  gahberen  =  to 
joke.]    [Jabber.] 
A,  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  talk  idly  or  untnily  ;  to  lie. 

"1  gabbe  nought,  so  have  I  Joye  orblis." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1G,5j2. 

2.  To  chatter,  to  prate,  to  jabber. 

"  He  doth  not  perceiue  what  is  fitting  or  decent  foi- 
euerie  season,  or  gabbpth  inoie  than  he  hath  coiiimis- 
sion  to  doo." — Holinshed :  Description  of  Ireland,  voL 
vi..  ch.  i. 

''  3.  To  gape,  to  stand  out. 
"  Of  teeth  there  be  three  sorts :  for  either  they  he 
framed  like  sawes,  or  else  set  flat,  even  and  levell,  or 
last  of  all  stand  gabbing  out  of  the  mouth." — P.  Hol- 
land: Plinie,  bk,  xi.,  ch.  xxv. 

*  S.  Trails.  :  To  deceive,  to  mock. 

"Fra'that  tim 
That  Satenas  hafd  gabbid  him." 

Metrical  HomUies,  p.  5T. 

"  ga-ban,  s.     [O.  Fr.  ;  Fr.  caban.']    A  kind  of 
coarse  cloak.    [Gabardine.] 


haps 


GABARDINE. 


ga'-bar-age,  s.     [Etym. 
connecte'd  with  gaberdine.] 

Fabric :  A  coarse 
linen  packing-cloth. 

gab'-  ar  -  dine, 
*  gab'-er-dine,  a. 
[Sp.  gabardiha  =  a 
coarse  frock ;  Ital.  ga-  J 
vardina;  O.  Fr.  gal- 
vardine  ;  Sp.  gaban  = 
a  great  coat ;  Ital.  ga- 
Ixtnio  =  a  shepherd's 
cloak,  gabanello  =  a 
gabardine  ;  O.  Fr.  0a- 
han  =  a  great  coat ; 
Fr.  caban.  ]  A  coarse 
frock  or  loose  outer 
dress. 

"  My  best  way  is  to 
creep  under  his  gaber- 
dine; thei-e  is  no  other 
shelter  hereabout." — Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

*  g&b'-bard,    *  g^b'-art,    *  g&b'-ert,   s. 

[Fr.  gabare;  Arm.  kobar,  go&a?' =  a  lighter.] 

Naiit. :  A  kind  of  heavy-built  vessel  or 
lighter,  built  especially  for  inland  navigation; 
a  barge.    (Scotch.) 

"  In  a  block  or  pulley  near  the  head  of  the  mast  of  a 
gabert," — Cmaper:  A  Tale  {June,  17931. 

*  g3.bbe,  V.i.    [Gab,  v.] 

*  gS.bbed,  a.    [Eng.  gab ;  -ed.]    Projecting. 


*  gab'-ber,   *  gab-bare,   •  gab-bere,   s. 

[A.S.  gctbbere;  O.  Fr.  gaberes,  gabeur;  Port. 
gabador ;  Ital.  gabbatore.]  A  chatterer ;  a 
talkative  person  ;  a  liar ;  a  deceiver. 

"  A  gapere  and  a  gabber e."— Chaucer :  Parson's  Tale. 

g&b'-ble,    V.i.  &  t.     [A  frequent,  from    gab 
(q.v.).] 

A,  Intransitive: 

1,  To  chatter,  to  prate,  to  talk  idly  and 
noisily.  • 

"Have  ye  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to 
gabble  like  tinkers  at  this  time  of  night?  'Shakesp.  : 
Twelfth  JVight,  ii  3. 

2.  To  utter  inarticulate  sounds  ;  to  jabber. 
"  [They]  Gabbled  for  diversion,  they  hissed  in  &ca.n- 

da.l.^-~euardian.  No.  56. 

B.  Trans.:   To  utter  noisily  or  inarticu- 
lately; to  jabber. 

gab'-ble,  s.    [Gabble,  v.] 

1.  Loud  or  rapid  talk,  without  meaning ; 
confused  noise  of  talking. 

"  Forthwith  a  hideous  gabble  rises  loud 
Among  the  builders."       Milton  :  P.  /..,  xii.  5G. 


2.  Inarticulate  noise,  like  that  of  brute 
animals. 

"  Not  to  know  what  we  speak  one  to  another,  so  we 
seem  to  know,  ia  to  know  strait  our  purpose  :  chough's 
language,  gabble  enough,  and  good  enough."— ibftuftes/*. : 
AU^s  iVell  That  Jinds  Well,  iv.  1. 

*  gab'-ble-ment,  s.  [Eng.  gabble;  -ment.] 
Chattering  ;  gabble. 

■'  Dwindle  into  staggeringa,  into  quick  gabbJements." 
— Carlyle:  French  IZeoolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk,  v.,  ch.  iv. 

gab'-bler,  s.  [Eng.  gabbl(e);  -er.]  One  who 
gabbles  or  prates  ;  a  prater  ;  a  noisy,  chatter- 
ing fellow. 

gab'-bro,  s.    [Ital.] 

Petrol.  :  Tlie  name  given  by  the  Italians  to 
diallage  rock.  It  is  compounded  of  felspar 
and  diallage,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
serpentine  or  mica.  It  is  called  euphotide. 
Some  ophiolites  are  also  undistinguisbable 
from  gabbro.    {McCulloch,  Lyell,  &c.) 

gab'-bron-ite,  a.    [Gabronite.] 

gab'-b^,  gab'-bie,  a.  [Eng.  gab ;  -y.'\  Talka- 
tive, loquacious,  chattering. 

"It  was  a  bit  fine  gabby  thing,  toddUn  a'  gate  its 
lane,"— iSoiOM  &  Gael,  lii.  189. 

*  ga'-bel,  *  ga-belle,  s.  [Fr.  gabelle  ;  Prov. 
gabela.^  gabella  ;  Ital.  gabella;  Sp.  gabela,  from 
Arab.  kabiikL  =  a  tax.] 

1.  An  excise,  tax,  or  duty  on  salt. 

"The  thre  eatates  ordenid  that  the  gabell  of  salt 
shulde  ron  througli  the  realme." — /ierners :  Froissart ; 
Cronycle,  voL  i,  ch.  civ. 

2.  A  tax  or  duty  on  any  article. 

"There  being  already  so  many  new  imposts  and 
gables,  beside  tlie  ordinary  excise,  as  the  poor  commons 
were  notable,  and  worae  willing,  to  bear  it," — Slrype  : 
JUomorials;  Edward  VI.  (an.  1552). 

*  ga'-bel-er,  s.  [Eng.  gabel{U);  -er.]  A  col- 
lector of  gabels  or  taxes. 

"  To  their  tumultuous  burning  the  gabelers  goodi  I 
think  I  may,  not  unaptly,  compare  our  bumuig  the 
¥0116."  —  WHght :  View  of  the  Late  Troubles  (1685). 
(Pref,) 

*  ga-bel'le,  s.    [Gabel.] 

*  gabeUe-man,  s.  A  gabeler ;  a  collector 
of  gabels. 

"  He  flung  gabelle-men  and  excisemen  into  the  river 
Durance."— Cariyic.-  Miscellanies,  iv.  76. 

*  gab'-er-dine,  s.    [Gabardine.] 

ga'-ber-lun-zie,  s.  [Prop,  gaberlunzie-man, 
from  gaberlunzie  =  a  wallet,  from  gabardine, 
andhmzie  =  loin.]  Amendicant ;  an  itinerant 
tinker  who  carries  in  his  bag  the  implements 
of  his  trade  ;  a  poor  guest  who  cannot  pay  for 
his  entertainment. 

"A:  species  of  emblazoning  more  befitting  canters, 
gaberluraies,  and  ,such  like  mendicants.  —  Scott : 
Wavei'ley,  ch.  xiv. 

*■  gS,b'-ert,  s.    [Gabbard  .] 

ga'-bi-on,  s.  [Fr. ,  from  Ital.  gabbione = a  large 
cage,  a  gabion,  from  gabbia  =  a  cage,  from  Lat. 
cavea  =  a  hollow  place,  a  cage,  a  coop ;  cavns 
=  hollow.] 

Fort. :  A  cylindrical  basket,  left  open  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  and  used  for  revetting  the 
interior  slopes  of  a  battery  and  other  field- 


CABION. 
Interior  Slope  of  Musketry  Parapet,  revetted  with  Brush- 
wood (Wicker)  Gabions  and  Fascines,    e.  Embrasure  ■ 
/,  Fascines ;  g.  Gabions  ;  p,  Pasley's  Gun-platform. 

works.  It  is  three  feet  in  height,  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  weighs  forty  pounds.  Besides 
this,  which  is  known  as  the  wicker  gabion. 
Tyler's  sheet-iron,  and  Jones'  iron  band  gabions 
are  in  use  in  the  British  service.  Tlie  wicker 
gabion  is  the  most  useful  for  battery  purposes, 
as  it  is  found  to  stand  well  in  the  cheeks  of 


embrasures,  and  is  free  from  the  danger  r., 
splintering,  which  is  the  gieat  fault  of  all  iron 
gabions.    (Voyle.) 

"  His  battery  was  defended  all  along  with  gnbiom. 
and  casks  filled  with  sand."— 7i.'«o/(tfs  .■  Hht.  of  Tut  ken. 

ga'-bi-6n-ade,  gab-bl-on-ade,  a.  [Eng. 
gabion ;  -ade.] 

Fort. :  A  work  hastily  thrown  up  ;  a  bul  wuik 
of  gabions. 

ga'-bi-6n~age,  s.    [Eng.  gabion;  -age] 

Fort.:  Gabions  collectively;  the  method 
of  arranging  gabions  in  a  fortification, 

ga'-bX-oned,  a.  [Eag.  gabion ; -ed.]  Furnished 
with,  formed  of,  or  protected  with  gabions. 
"  Floating  batteries,  strongly  parapetted  and  gabi- 
oned."—lV.  U.  Jiussell. 

ga'-ble  (1),  *  ^a-byl,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gable  (Low 
Lat.  gabiibim),  from  M.  H.  Ger.  gabele,  gabel ; 
Ger.  gabel  =  a  folk,  gebel,  gibel ;  Ger.  glcbeL  = 
a  gable  ;  O,  H.  Ger.  kayala,  kabala  =  a  fork, 
gipil,  gibil  =  a  gable ;  Icel.  gajt  =  a.  gable  ; 
Dan.  gavl ;  Sw.  gafvd ;  Mseso-Goth.  gibla ; 
Dut.  gevd.] 

Arch. :  The  triangylar  portion  of  the  end  of 
a  building,  bounded  by  the  sides  of  the  rouf 
and  a  line  joining  the  eaves. 

"  Memories  haunt  thy  pointed  gables,  like  the  rooks 
that  round  them  throng." 

Longfellov) :  Nurembei'g. 

gable-end,  s. 

Arch. :  The  triangular- topped  end  wall  of  a 
house. 

"  A  knot  of  antique  houses  with  gable-ends,  crowding 
thick rouuda  venerable cathedi'al," — Macaulay :  UiJit. 
£ng.,  ch.  xvL 

gable-roof,  s. 

Arch. :  A  roof  converging  to  an  apex,  and 
open  to  the  sloping  rafters  or  spars. 

gable-roofed,  a. 

Arch.  :  Having  a  roof  converged  to  an  apex, 
as  a  gable,  the  sloping  rafters  being  left  open 
to  the  interior,  without  the  intervention  of 
cross-beams,  or  an  arched  ceiling. 

gable-window,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  window  in  the  gable  of  a  house. 

ga'-ble  (2),  *ga-bulle,s.    [Cable.]    a  cable. 

"  Gable,  rope  of  a  shippe.    Chable."         Palsgrave. 

*  gable-rope,  ^^gabulle-rope,  s.    A 

cable. 

"  Softe,  ser,  seyd  the  gabulle-rope," 

NugoB  PoeticcB,  p.  18. 

ga'-bled  (bled  as  beld),  a.  [Eng.  gabl(e), 
(1)';  -erf.]    Having  galSles  ;  with  gables. 

gab'-let,  ii.    [Eng.  gdbl(e);  dirain.  suff.  -et.] 
Architecture  : 

*  1.  A  little  gable. 

2.  A  small  ornamental  gable  or  canopy 
formed  over  a  tabernacle  or  niche. 

gab'-lock,  s.  [Gavelock.]  A  false  spur 
of  iron  or  steel  fitted  on  to  the  heel  of  a  game- 
cock to  make  it  more  effectivi:;  in  fighting. 

Ga'-bri-el,  ;*.    [Proper  name.] 

Gabriel-bell, ;..    The  Sanctus  Bell. 

Ga'-bri-el-ite§,  s.  [K'amed  from  Gabriel 
Scheeling,  their  founder.] 

Ecchs.  £  Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  of  Anabaptists 
who  for  some  time  existed  in  Pomerania. 

ga'-bron-ite,  s.  [ital.  gabbro  (q.v.);  n  eu- 
phonic, and  sufl".  -ite  (iHiu.).] 

Min.  :  A  bluish-green  or  green  mineral  of 
feeble  lustre;  sp.  gr.  29'47.  It  somewhat  re- 
sembles gabbro.  From  Norway.  (Dana.)  The 
Bi-it.  Mus.  Cat.  makes  it  a  variety  of  Scapolite 
(q.v.). 

ga'-bjr,  s.    [Icel.  gapi  =  a  rash  person,  from 
gapa  =  to  gape  (q.v.).]    A  fool,  a  simpleton. 
"Don't  stand  lahghing  there  like  a  great  gaby."— 
B.  Kingsley :  Geoffrey  BanUyn,  ch.  ix. 

gad,  ^gadde^  *gade,  (1)  s.    [Icel.  gaddr  =  a 
goad  ;  A.S.  gad  =  a  goad  ;  Sw.  gadd  =  a  sting.] 
[Goad.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  point  of  a  spear  or  arrow. 

"  Te  felien  with  imene  gadien." 

Legend  of  St,  Katherine,  1,943. 

*2.  A  sharp-pointed  piece  of  metal ;  a  graver. 

"  I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass, 
And  with  a  gad  of  Steele  will  write  these  words," 
Shakesp.:  Titus Andronicus,  iv  1. 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  j<$^l;  cat,  9ell.  choruA,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  i^enophon,  e^st.     ph  =  ;:. 
•clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c,  =  b^i,  d^L 
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*  D.  A  steel  spike  in  the  knuckles  of  a 
gauixtlet ;  a  gadling. 

4.  An  ingot  or  wedge  of  steel  or  iron. 
"Those  devils  tuke  lange  gaddes  of  iryne  all  bryn- 
nynKe."— J/S.  lu  UaXliwell,  p.  388. 

*  5.  A  goad. 

"  Afflictioua  to  the  soule  is  like  the  gade  to  the  oxe, 
teacher  of  obedience."— if.  Boyd  :   Last  UcUtell,  p.  1,068. 

6.  A  bar  of  metal. 

"  '  I'll  put  this  het  gad  down  her  throat,'  cried  he  in 
a  rhapBouy  of  wrath,  eiiatchlog  a  bar  from  the  forge." 

— Scott:   Waverley.ch.-x.x'x.. 

*  7.  A  rod  or  stick  ;  a  fishing-rod. 

*  8.  A  spear. 

"  That  theL  wed.r  found  right  often  talking  with  the 
Skottieh  prikkera  within  lea  then  their  gads  length 
asunder.' — Patten:  Ap.  BalyeWs  Fragments,  p.  76. 

*  9.  A  sceptre. 

*'  To  fawning  dogs  some  times  I  gaue  a  bone,  .  .  . 
But  In  my  hands  still  kept  a  golden  ijad." 

Mirrour  for  J/agiglrates,  p.  517. 

*  10.  A  measuring-rod  of  ten  feet  in  length. 

"  Gad  to  mete  wythe  londe.  Decempeda,  pertica.''~- 
Prompt.  Pare. 

*  11.  In  Scotch  prisons,  a  round  bar  of  iron 
crossing  the  condemned  cell  horizontally  at  a 
height  of  about  six  inches  from  the  floor,  and 
built  into  the  wall  at  either  end.  The  ankles 
of  the  condemned  prisoner  were  confined 
within  shackles,  which  were  connected  with  a 
chain  about  four  feet  long,  having  a  large  iron 
ring  at  the  end,  which  travelled  on  the  gad. 

IL  Mining: 

1.  A  steel  wedge  for  opening  crevices,  natural 
or  made  by  the  pick. 

2.  A  small  iron  punch  with  a  wooden  handle, 
used  to  break  up  ore.s. 

3.  A  jumper,  a  boring-bar. 

TT  Upon  or  on  the  gad :  On  the  spur  of  the 
moment.    {Shakesp. :  Lear^  i.  2.) 

gad-bee,  s.    A  Gadfly  (q.v.). 

"Annes  with  a  brizze  or  gad^bee  under  hifl  taiL" — 
Urquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xliv. 

gad-nail,  a.    A  kind  of  long,  stout  nalL 

gad-steel,  s.  Flemish  steel,  so  called 
from  its  being  manufactured  into  gads. 

*gad-w'and,  s.  A  goad  for  drivinghorses 
or  oxen. 

"And  paasand  by  the  plewis,  tor  gadwandia 
Broddls  the  oxln  with  aperis  In  our  handia." 

Houglas  :  Virgil,  209,  25. 

gad-whip,  s.    An  ox-whip. 

*  ga.d  (2),  *  gade  (2),  s.  [AS.  gada.l  A  com- 
panion. 

"  Dame,  thon  art  a  gade."        Seven  Sages,  2,638. 

g&d,  *gadde,  vj.  [Icel.  gadda  =  to  goad; 
gaddr^=  a  goad.] 

1.  To  ramble  or  roam  about ;  to  rove  or 
■zander  about  idly. 

"How  now,  my  headstrong,  where  liave  you  been 
gadding  f  "—Skakesp, :  Jiomeo  A  JuZiet,  iv.  2. 

*  2.  To  wander  in  thought  or  speech. 

"  The  good  nans  would  check  her  gadding  tongue." 
Tennyson:  Guinevere,  1,511. 

3.  To  straggle  in  growth. 

"  The  Ivy,  gadding  from  the  untwisted  stem. 
Curtains  each  verdant  side."      Mason :  Elfrida. 

gad'-O-'b^t,  s.  [Eng.  gad,  and  about.]  One 
who  is  constantly  gadding  or  roving  idly 
about. 

'■  The  people  are  too  much  a  race  of  gadabouts."  — 
JB.  A.  Poe  :  Works  (1864),  it  299. 

g3.d'-der,  s.  [Eng.  gad;  -er.]  A  rambler,  a 
rover,  a  gadabout. 

"A  drunken  woman,  and  a  gadder  abroad,  causeth 
great  anger,  and  she  will  not  cover  her  own  shame." — 
£cclits.  xxvt  8, 

g&d'-ding,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  b.     [Gad,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Aa  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  wandering 
idly  about. 

gad'-^ng-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  gadding;  -ly.]    In 
a  gadding,  rambling,  or  wandering  manner. 
"  He  that  dothe  belch  oitt  puBiug  rymea, 
And  gaddingly  doth-straye." 

Brant:  Horace:  Art  of  Poetry. 

*  gad'-dish,  *  gad-ish,  a.  [Eng.  gad ;  ■ish.'] 
Inclined  to  gad  about ;  of  a  gadding  or  roving 
disposition. 

""g^'-dish-nesSt^gad-ista-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
gaddish ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  gad- 
dish  ;  a  disposition  to  gad  about. 

"  May  have  nothing  under  them  but  gaddishnett." — 
Leighton :  On  i  Peter  iii.  13. 


gaa— gaft 

*  g3^'-er,  v.t.    [Gather.] 

gS^'-fly,  [Eng.  gad  (1),  Q.n(ifly.\ 
I.  Ord.  Lang.  (Sing.): 

I.  Lit.  :  A  dipterous  insect  belonging  to  the 
family  described  under  II. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  One  who  is  always  gadding  about 
for  pleasure  ;  a  seeker  after  gaiety. 

"  Your  Harriet  may  tuni  gadfly  .'—Richardson :  Sir 
C.  Grandison,  i  135. 

II,  Entomology  : 

1.  PI.  (Gadjlies) :  A  name  given  to  the  two- 
winged  flies  of  the  family  Tabanidee.  Their 
mouth  has  sixbris- 
tlea,  which  consti- 
tute a  formidable 
proboscis  or  suck- 
er, with  wh  ich  they 
suck  the  blood  of 
cattle  or  of  man. 
They  are  found  in 
woods  and  else- 
where in  the  hot 
weather.  They  are 
sometimes  called 
breeze  flies,  but  it  gadfly. 

is  better  to  confine   ^  Head  of  male  (side  view),  mag- 
this  name,  for  the      nifled  li  times,    b.  Proboscis, 
sake     of     distinc-       6  times  natural  size, 
tion,  to  the  CEs- 

tridse.    [2.]    The  parts  figured  are  from  Ta- 
hanus  iovinus. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  CEstridse, 
which  attack  cattle  and  horses,  but  not  man. 
[1.]    [Breeze-fly.] 

G^d-he'-lic  (or  as  gal'-lic),  a.  &  s.  [Gaelic] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  branch 
of  the  Celtic  race  which  includes  the  Gaels  of 
Scotland,  the  Erse  of  Ireland,  and  the  Manx 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Cymric  branch,  which  includes  the  Welsh, 
Bretons,  and  Cornish.  The  Gadhelic  branch 
arose  in  Ireland,  whence  it  spread  to  Scotland 
in  the  sixth  century. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Gadhelic  branch  of  the  Celtic  race. 

g^d'-i-dse,  3.  pi  [Lat.  gad(u8)  (q.v.).,  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  Cods  ;  a  family  of  fishes,  sub-order 
Anacanthina  (Spineless  Fishes),  tribe  or  group 
Sub-brachiata,  with  ventral  fins  attached  to 
the  breast  or  throat.  The  body  is  rather  long, 
a  little  compressed,  and  covered  with  small, 
soft  scales  ;  the  teeth  are  in  several  rows  ;  the 
gill-covers,  which  are  large,  have  seven  rays  ; 
the  median  fins  are  generally  very  large,  and 
divided  into  several  portions.  They  are  vora- 
cious fishes.  They  occur  chiefly  in  the  seas 
of  temperate  climates,  and  are  largely  used 
for  the  food  of  man.  Genera  represented  in 
Britain :  Morrhua,  Merlangus,  Merlueius,  Lota, 
Motella,  Brosmius,  Phvcis,  and  Raniceps 
(q.v,).  Species  described  by  Yarrell,  twenty- 
one.  [Cod.]  The  Gadidaa  are  found  fossil  in 
the  Eocene. 

gad-in'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  gad(iis)  —  a  codfish  ; 
-inic]  Derived  from  or  in  any  way  pertaining 
to  the  Gadidfe. 

gadinic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  crystalline,  fatty  acid,  obtained 
by  cooling  the  turbid  residue  of  cod-liver  oil 
to  5°.     It  melts  at  63°. 

G^d-i-ta'-m-^iL  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Gaditanus, 
from  Gades  —  Cadiz.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cadiz,  a 
town  in  the  south  of  Spain. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Cadiz. 

GS-d'-ite  (1),  a.  &  s  [From  Heb.  li  (Gad), 
one  of  Jacob's  sons  ;  -ite.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gad  or  the 
tribe  to  which  he  gave  origin. 

B.  As  subst.  (PI.) :  The  descendants  of  Gad. 

GS,d'-ite  (2),  «.  [From  Lat.  Gades  =  Cadiz.] 
Pertaining  to  Gades  or  Cadiz. 

"  Say  to  your  sons, — Lo,  here  his  grave, 
Wno  victor  died  on  Gadite  wave." 

Scott:  Murmion,  i.    (Introd.) 

*gad'-ling  (1),  s.  [A  dimin.  from  gad  — a. 
spike  or  goad.] 

Old  ArTTwur :  A  boss  or  small  spike  of  steel 
placed  on  the  knuckles  of  gauntlets. 

g&d'-ling  (2),  ""gadeling,  ""gadelyng, 
*  gad-lyng,  s.  &  a.    [A.S.  goedeling ;  O.  Sax. 


gaduling;  0.  H.  Ger.  gataling ;  Goth,  gaxilr 
liggs  =  a  companion,  a  kinsman,] 

A.  As  subnt. :  One  given  to  gadding  about ; 
an  idle  vagabond. 

"  By  the  nose  I  achalle  the  wryng 
Tiiou  beidles  gadlyng." 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  1,0H- 

B.  As  adj. :  Given  to  gadding  about ;  wan- 
dering, vagrant,  vagabond. 

*  g^d'-man^  s.  [Eng.  gad,  and  man.]  A  mnu 
who  witK  his  gad  directed  a  yoke  of  oxen  in 
ploughing. 

gS-d'-  oid,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  gadus  =  Gr.  yafio> 
(gados),  and  elSos  (eidos)  =  form.]    [Gadus.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  codfisli 
or  to  the  family  Gadid*. 

tB.  As  subst.:  A  fish  belonging  to  the 
family  Gadidae. 

gad'-o-lin-ite,  gad'-d-lin,  s.  [Ger.  gado- 
Unit.  Named  after  Prof.  Gadolin,  a  Russian 
chemist ;  8u£f.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  black  or  greenish- 
black  mineral,  in  mass  sub  translucent  tc 
opaque,  but  in  splintei-s  nearly  transparent. 
Hardness,  6'5  to  7 ;  sp.  gr.,  4  to  4-5.  Compos. : 
Silica,  22-61  to  25-80 ;  yttria,  24-64  to  50-00  ; 
protoxide  of  cerium,  0  to  17-38 ;  protoxide  (jf 
iron,  9-76  to  15-03,  &c.    (Dana.j 

gSid-rodn',  s.  [Fr.  godron  —  a  ruffle  or  a  puff ; 
O.  ^.  yauderon.]  A  kind  of  inverted  fluting, 
beading,  or  cabling  to  form  a  decorative  pat- 
terij,  used  in  the  ornamentation  of  gold  and 
silver  plate,  in  architecture,  costume,  &c. 

gS,d-ro6n'-mg,  s.  [Eng.  gadroon;  -ing.} 
The  process  of  ornamenting  with  gadroons  ; 
ornamentation  consisting  of  gadroons. 

gad^'-man,  s.  [Eng.  gad,  s.,  and  man.]  A 
ploughboy ;  a  gadman. 

gad'-u-in,  s.  [Low  Lat.  gadus  =  a  codfish, 
and  suft".  -in  (CTiem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  brown  substance  contained  m 
cod-liver  oil. 

t  ga'-dus,  s.  [Low  Lat.  gadu(s)  =  a  codfish  ; 
Gr.  yd&oq  (gados)  =  a  fish,  probably  the  Hake 
(Merlu(;ius),  which  is  of  the  family  Gadidse.] 

*  1.  Ichthy.  (PL) :  An  extensive  genus  of 
fishes  founded  by  Linnaeus,  and  comprehend- 
ing the  modem  family  Gadidae. 

t  2.  The  typical  genus  of  that  femily,  now 
by  most  naturalists  called  Morrhua  (q.v.). 

gad'- wall,  gad'- well,  «.     [Eng.  gad  =  to      I 
walk  about,  and  ivell.] 

Ornith.  &  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  duck.  Anas,  or 
Ckauliodus  strepera,  called  also  the  Gray.  It 
is  of  variegated  colour.  It  inhabits  the 
marshes  in  the  north  and  east  of  Europe.  It 
abounds  in  the  marshes  of  Holland,  laut  is 
rare  in  Britain,  though  sometimes  found  in 
spring  in  swampy  places  in  Norfolk. 

gaeb'-bard-ite,  s.     [An  unpublished  name 
of  unknown  origin,  given  by  Breithaupt.] 
Mvn. :  The  same  as  Fuchsite  (q.v.)^ 
gae,  v.i.    [Go.] 
gaed,  pret  of  v.    [Go.] 

gae'-dd^rn,  s.  [Eng.  gae,  and  down.]  A 
drinking  bout. 

"Sicken  a  blythe  gaedoutn  aa  we  bad  again  e'en) 
That  was  a  night  1" — Scott ,-  Ouy  Mannering,  ch.  xxii, 

Gael,  8.  [Gael,  gaidheal.]  [Gadhelic]  A 
Scottish  hlghlander. 

gael'-ic, a.  &5.  [Gael. Gaid/teaJcu^,  Gaela/ih(a^, 
Gaidhlig,  Gaelig  (s.),  from  Gaidhml  =  a  Gael.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gaels, 
a  Celtic  race  inhabiting  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land. ^ 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Gaels  or  highlanders  of  Scotlandl 

gaen,  pa.  par.    [Gone.] 

*  gaf,  *  gaflf,  pret.  of.  v.    [Gave.] 

gaflfd),  s.     [Fr.  gaffe  =  a  gaff,  from  Ir.  ga^,  gafa 
a  hook  ;  Wei.  caff  =  a  grasp,  a  dungfork ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  gafa  =  a  hook,  a  gaff.] 
L  Ordinal^  Language: 
1,  A  gafl'-hook  ;  a  harpoon. 
"Night,  or  blaze-fiehlng,    during  cloBC-time,  with 
gaff's,  epears,  leisters.  Ac,  is  very  injurious  to  the  leg^ 
flahing."— /»rtze  Essays,  Big7Uand  Society,  IL  409. 


late,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot. 
or,  wore.  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  vuolte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  S^lan.     so.  oa  =  e:  ey=a.    qu  =  kw. 


gaff— gaily 
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2.  The  metallic  spur  fastened  to  the  leg  of  a 
flghting-cock. 

n.  Naut.  :  The  spar  which  extends  the 
upper  edge  of  fore-and-aft  sails,  such  as  the 
mainsail  of  a  cutter,  smack,  or  other  one- 
masted  vessel ;  the  main  and  foresails  of  a 
schooner,  the  spanker  of  a  ship,  the  trysails 
or  spencer  of  a  brig  or  ship.  The  lower  end 
of  the  gaff  has  jaws  which  rest  against  and 
partially  grip  the  mast.  Jt  is  supported  hy 
the  throat-halyards  at  the  mast  and  the  peak- 
halyards  at  the  outer  end.  The  ropes  that 
steady  the  gaff  literally  are  called  vangs.  Gaff- 
sails  are  bent  at  the  weather-leech  to  masts, 
or  to  hoops  or  hanks  which  run  on  the  mast 
as  the  sail  is  raised  or  lowered.' 

gaff-hook,  s.  A  heavy,  barbed  hook  with 
a  line,  used  in  landing  large  fish. 

gaff-topsail,  s.  A  sail  spread  by  a  gaff 
above  the  mainsail  of  a  cutter,  or  other  fore- 
and-aft  rigged  vessel. 

gaff(2),  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  A  theatre  or 
music  hall  of  the  lowest  class,  the  admission 
being  generally  a  penny. 

*'  There's  very  few  penny  gaffs  in  London  where  they 
speaJi^."—Mayhew :  London  Labour,  £c.,  ill  449. 

gaff,  v.t.  [Gaff(1),  s.]  To  seize  or  land  with  a 
gaff 

"  Ab  they  passed  me  I  lunged  out  and  gaffed  one  of 
them."— f^eW,  June  24, 1882, 

gaf '-fSr,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  granfer,  itself  a  cor- 
rupt, of  grandfather  (q.v.).] 

1.  An  old  man ;  a  word  formerly  used  in 
respect,  hut  now  only  used  in  contempt. 

"  For  gaffer  Treadwell  told  us  by  the  bye. 
Excessive  sorrow  is  exceeding  dry." 

Oap  :  Pastorals. 

2.  The  foreman  of  a  gang  of  men,  especially 
of  navvies  ;  a  sub-contractor  on  a  railway. 

3.  The  foreman  of  a  mine. 

*  gS-f '-fle,  s.  [Wei.  gafi  =  a  fork  ;  Ir.  &  Gael. 
gabhal;  Dut.,  Sw.  &  Dan.  gaffel;  Icel.  gdffal; 
Ger.  gabel  =  a  fork ;  Wei.  gajael  =  a  hold,  a 
grasp.] 

1.  An  artificial  spur  of  steel  put  upon  game- 
cocks when  they  are  set  to  fight. 

2.  A  steel-lever  used  to  bend  crossbows. 

*'  My  crossbow  in  my  hand,  my  ga^e  on  my  rack." 
Drayton  :  Muiea'  JSlpstum,  Nymph.  6. 

*  g^ff'-lock,  s.    [Gaveloce,] 

*  gaf-ol,  s.     [A.S.,  =  rent.] 

Law. :  Kent,  tax,  custom  or  duty.  [Gavel.  ] 

^  gafol-gild,   *  gafold-gild,   s.     The 

payment  of  custom,  tribute  or  tax. 

^  gafold-land,  ».  Land  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  gafol. 

S^S*  *  gag-gen,  v.t  &  i.  [Wei.  cegio  -  to 
choke ;  ceg  —  the  mouth  or  throat.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  stop  the  mouth  by  thrusting  some- 
thing into  it,  so  as  to  prevent  a  person  from 
speaking,  but  allow  him  at  the  same  time  to 
breathe. 

"  A  christian  boy  in  Constautinople  had  like  to  have 
been  stoned  for  gagging  in  a  wa^lBhness,  a  long-billed 
fowL" — Bacon:  Essays;  Qf  Goodness. 

2.  To  silence  by  authority. 

"  Is  it  peace,  because  the  man  Is  gagged  and  cannot, 
or  overawed  and  dares  not,  cry  out  oi  oppression?" — 
South,  vol.  x.,  aer.  6. 

3.  To  prize  or  keep  open  by  thrusting  some- 
thing in. 

"  Some  have  their  mouths  gagged  to  such  n  wide- 
ness,  for  a  long  time, " — Fortescue :  Be  Laudibus,  ch-  xxii. 

*  4.  To  cause  to  heave  with  nausea. 
5.  To  introduce  interpolations  into :  as.  To 
gag  a  part.    (Stage  slang.) 

B.  IntravMHve: 

1.  To  reach,  to  heave  with  nausea. 

2.  To  introduce  interpolations  into  a  port. 
(Stage  slang.) 

"  A  strolling  actor  ~.  .  .  has  to  gag,  thnt  ia,  make  up 
words." — Mayhew:  London  Labour,  &c.,  ill.  149. 

gS,g,  3.    [Gag,  v.] 

1.  Something  thrust  into  the  mouth  to  pre- 
vent a  person  from  speaking. 

"  Whose  own  foul  smoke, 
Ajid  a  sharp  gag  under  their  throats  half -choke." 
Holiday  :  Juvenal,  sat.  1. 

2.  Anything  that  silences  a  person. 

"  As  to  my  place,  that  shall  never  be  a  gag  to  pre- 
vent me  from  apefiklng  my  miud."— Jfocauiaff;  Sist. 
£ng.,  ch.  xiT.  | 


3.  Anything  which  causes  nausea  or  sick- 
ness. 

"  L.  h&s  recorded  tbe  repuenance  of  the  school  to 
gags,  or  the  fat  of  fresh  beef  boiled,"— /.amft  .■  Essays  of 
Mia;  Christ's  Hospital. 

4.  Interpolations  introduced  by  an  actor 
into  his  part.    (Stage  slang.) 

"  When  I  go  out  I  always  do  my  own  gag,  and  I  try 
to  knock  oat  something  new."  —  Mayhew:  London 
Labour,  iii.  148. 

gag-rein,  s. 

Sadd. :  A  rein  which  passes  over  runners 
attached  to  the  throat-latch,  so  as  to  draw  the 
bit  up  into  the  corners  of  the  horse's  mouth 
when  pulled  upon. 

gag-runner,  s. 

Sadd. :  A  loop  depending  from  the  throat- 
latch  ;  through  it  the  gag-rein  passes  to  the 
bit. 

*  gdig*  -  ate,  5.  [Lat.  gagates ;  Gr.  yaya.-n\<; 
Jgagates)  =  lignite,  bituminous  wood,  jet,  from 
ra-yas  (gagas),  and,  ra7-yat  (Gaggai)  =  a  town 
and  river  in  Syria  near  which  it  occurred.] 

Min. :  The  name  given  by  Pliny,  Dioscorides, 
&c.,  to  what  is  now  called  jet.    (FulUr.) 

gage  (1),  *  guage,  s.  [Fr.  gage,  from  gager  = 
to  pledge,  from  Low  Lat.  wadio,  vadio,  from 
vadium  =  a  pledge,  from  Lat.  vas  (genit.  vadis) 
=  a  pledge  ;  cogn.  with  A.S.  wed  =  a  pledge.] 

1.  A  pledge,  a  pawn ;  something  laid  down 
as  security  or  pledge  for  the  performance  of 
some  act  by  the  person  depositing  the  thing, 
and  to  be  forfeited  in  case  of  non-performance. 

"  They  from  their  mothers'  breasts  poor  orphans  rend. 
Nor  without  gages  to  the  needy  lend,"  Sandys. 

2.  Anything  thrown  down  as  a  token  of 
challenge  to  combat. 

"  There  take  my  gage,  behold  I  offer  it 
To  him  that  flrst  accused  him  In  this  cause." 

Fairfax  :  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  bk.  v.,  s.  68. 

3.  A  pledge,  a  security. 
gage  (2),  s.    [Gauge,  s.] 

gage  (3),  s.  [After  the  name  of  the  introducer.] 
A  kind  of  plum.     [Greengage.] 

gage  (1),  v.t.     [Gage  (1),  s. ;  Fr.  pogrer.] 

1 1.  To  wager ;  to  deposit  as  a  pledge  or  secu- 
rity for  some  act ;  to  wage  or  wager. 

"  I  gage  my  life,  my  falchion  to  attest." 

Byron  :  Lara,  i.  23. 
t  2.  To  stake,  to  risk. 
"  He  gaged  but  life  on  that  illustrious  day." 

Scott :  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  16. 

*  3.  To  bind  by  pledge  or  security ;  to  engage. 

"  But  my  chief  care, 
Is  to  oome  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time  something  too  prodigal 
Hath  left  me  gaged." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  L  1. 

gage  (2),  V.t.    [Gauge,  v.] 

gag'-e-a,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  Thomas  Gage, 
a  Britis'h  botanist.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Liliacege,  tribe  Tulipeae. 
It  has- radical  linear  leaves,  and  yellow  corym- 
bose or  umbellate  flowers.  The  sepals  have 
no  nectariferous  fold  or  depression,  the  style  is 
conspicuous ;  the  capsule  is  membranous,  with 
many  seeds.  About  thirty  species  are  known ; 
they  are  from  Europe  and  Northern  Asia. 
Gagea  lutea  is  the  Yellow  Gagea,  or  Star  of 
Bethlehem.  It  is  found  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  England  and  Scotland,  from  Dorset  to 
Morayshire,  but  is  everywhere  rare.  It  flowers 
from  March  to  May. 

*  ga'ge-like,  adv.  [Eng.  gage,  a.  (1),  and  Uke.'\ 
In  the  manner  of  a  challenge. 

"  [She]  stood  for  her  cause,  and  flung  defiance  down 
Gagelike,  toman."       Tennyson:  Frincess,  v.  IJO. 

*  gag'-er,  s.    [Gauger.] 

gag -ger,  s.     [Eng.  gag ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  gags  or  silences. 

"  Tlut  very  worthless  author,  the  gagger  of  all  Pro- 
testants' mouthes  for  ever." — Motmtague  :  Appeale  to 
Ccesar.    (Epis.  Ded.) 

2.  Found. :  A  lifter  used  in  founding,  con- 
sisting of  a  light  T-shaped  piece  of  iron. 

gfi'g'-gle,  *gag'-le,  v.i.  [Onomatopoetic. 
Dut.  gaghelen;  cf.  cackU.} 

1.  To  make  a  noise  like  a  goose. 

5 rune  their  feathers,  geese  gagu 
1  uiron  rain."— Sacon  ;  Nat.  Hist., 

2.  To  chatter  ;  to  talk  noisily  and  idly. 
"But  when  the  priest  lis  at  seruice  no  man  eitteth, 

but  gagle  and  ducke  like  so  many  geese."— B^acWwye  .- 
Voyages,  1.  241, 


g&g'-gler,  S.    [Eng. 


e);  -er,]    A 


g&g'-gling,  *  gag'-Ung,  a.  &  s.   [Gaggle,  v.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Cackling ;  making  a  noise  like  a 
goose. 

"  If  I  have  company  they  are  a  parcel  of  chattering 
magpies;  if  abroad,  I  am  a  gaggling  goose."— ffuar- 
dian,  No.  132. 

B,  As  subst. :  The  noise  made  by  geese. 

'■  Being  descried  by  the  gagling  of  geese,  M.  Manlina 
did  awaken,  and  keep  them  from  entrance." — Raleigh  - 
History  of  ths  World,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vii.,  §  1. 

*  ^ag'-todth,  a.    [Eng.  gag,  and  tOQfh.l   A  pro- 
jecting tooth, 

*  ^^g'-toothed,  a.   {^ng.  gagtooth  ; -ed.l  Hav- 
ing projecting  teeth. 

gahn'-ite,  s.  [From  Gahn,  a  Swedish  chemist.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  like  spinel 
in  octahedrons,  dodecahedrons,  &c.  Its  lustre 
is  vitreous  or  somewhat  greasy,  its  colour 
green  or  brown,  its  streak  greyish.  Compos.  : 
Alumina  30-49  to  60*00  ;  oxide  of  zinc  16*80  to 
34-80  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron  0  to  16'63,  &c. 
Varieties  :  (1)  Aulomolite  or  ZincGahnite;  (2> 
Dysluite  or  Zinc-manganese-iron  Gahnite  ;  (3) 
Kreittonite  or  Zinc-iron  Gahnite.  (See  those 
words.)  Found  in  Sweden,  Bavaria,  &c. 
(Dana.)  The  Brit.  Mus.  Catal.  makes  it  a 
variety  of  Spinel. 

2.  A  variety  of  Vesuviauite  from  Gokum  in 
Finland. 

gaiacine,  ».    [Guiacinje.] 

Gal'-an-ite^,  s.  pi    [See  the  def.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  branch  of  the  Eutychians, 
followers  about  a.d.  637  of  Gaian,  Bishop  of 
Alexandria. 

gai'-e-t^,    *  gay-i-ty,   *  gay-e-ty,  s, 

[0.  Fr.  gayetS,  from  gay  =  merrj*.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gay ;  mirth ; 
merriment. 

"  Profane  men  stick  not  in  the  gaiety  of  their  hearts." 
—Atterbury ;  Sermoru,  vol.  iiL,  ser.  12. 

2.  An  amusement ;  that  which  makes  gay  ; 
pleasure. 

"  Tbe  gaieties  of  life  get  ho'  ^  of  VB."—Oilptn ;  Ser- 
Tnons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

3.  Finery,  show,  gay  appeau  nee. 
ga'-ik-war,  s.    [Guicowah.] 

*  gail'-er,  s.    [Gaoler.] 

*  gail-lard,  a.  [Galliard.]  Brisk,  merry,  gay. 

"  Ther  as  that  any  gaillard  tapstere  was." 

Chaucer-:  0.  T.,  3,3Jj6. 

gall-lar'-di-a,  ;;.    [Named  after  Gaillard  de 
Chareutonneau,  a  lover  of  botany.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  the 
typical  one  of  tlie  sub-tribe  Gaillardieaj  (q.v.). 

gail-lar'-di-e-S9,  a-,  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  gaillar- 
di(a),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe 
Senecionidese. 

gail'-li-arde,   gal-li-ard,  s.     [Ital.  ga- 
gliarda.] 

Mitsic:  An  ancient  dance,  so  called  because 
of  its  gay  rhythm  and  motion.  It  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  similar  in  character  to  the 
Cushion  dance.  Like  the  minuet,  of  which  it 
was  probably  the  parent,  the  galliard  was 
danced  by  a  lady  and  gentleman.  If  more 
than  one  couple  performed  the  dance  they  did 
so  independently  of  other  dancers.  (Stainer  d: 
Barrett.) 

gaU-lo-nel'-la,  gal-li-o-ner-la,s.  [Named 
after  the  algologist  Gaillon.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  formerly  held  to  belong  to 
the  class  of  animals  called  Infusoria,  but  now 
ranked  with  plants.  It  is  held  to  be  a  Diatom 
of  the  sub-order  Cyrabellese.  It  is  called  also 
Melosira,  and  Lysigonium ;  or  Gaillonella  and 
Lysigonium  are  made  the  two  sub-genera  of 
Melosira.  According  to  Ehrenberg  every  cubic 
inch  of  the  polishing  stone  called  tripoH  con- 
tains forty-one  thousand  millions  of  individuals 
belonging  to  Gaillonella  distans.  Bog  iron  ore 
is  made  up  of  the  cases  of  Gaillonelki  ferru- 
ginea  constituting  multitudes  of  threads. 

gai'-l^,  *gai-^liche.  *gay-ly,*gay-Uche, 

adv.     [Eng.  gay;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  gay,  merry,  or  joyful  manner; 
merrily ;  joyfully,  mirthfully. 

2.  Splendidly;  finely. 

"  Brother  ol  Fear,  more  gayZy  clad.*' 

Crashaw:  Steps  to  the  Temple;  Bopo. 


boil,  b^;  p^t.  J<S^1;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  9liln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    ph  =f. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  r§ion  ^  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shils.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  d^L 
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gam— gainsay 


3.  Tolerably ;  fairly. 
gain  (1),  s.     [Wei.  gan  =  a  mortise.] 
Joinery  : 

1.  A  mortise. 

2.  A  bevelled  shoulder  of  a  binding  joist  to 
stfengthen  the  tenon. 

gain  (2),  ^  gaine,''  gaghenn,*  gayne,*  gein, 

s.     [Icel.  gagn  =  gain,  advanttige;  cogn.  -with 
Sw.  gagn  =  profit;  Dan.  gavn;  Fr.  gain.] 

1.  Profit ;  anything  gained  or  obtained  as 
an  advantage,  or  in  return  for  labour  or  the 
employment  of  resources. 

"  He  ia  apt  to  denominate,  howerer,  his  whole  gain, 
profit,  imd  thus  conlounda  rent  with  profit,  at  least  in 
common  hxuzuo.ge."— Smith :  iVealth  o/A'ations,  bk.  i., 
ch.  \i. 

2.  Interest,  jTTofit,  emolument. 
"Small  were  hia  gains  and  hard  hU  work," 

Tenn^/son:  Sea  Dreams,  8, 

3.  The  act  of  gaining  or  acquiring  ;  acquisi- 
tion. 

"  The  double  gain  of  happiness." 

Shakesp. :  Kichard  III.,  iv.  4. 

1"  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gain, 
profit,  emolument,  and  lucre:  ^^ Gain  is  here  a 
general  term,  the  other  terms  are  specific  : 
the  gain  is  that  which  comes  to  a  man  ;  it  is 
the  fruit  of  his  exertions,  or  agreeable  to  his 
wish  :  the  profit  is  that  which  accrues  from 
the  thing.  Emolument  is  a  species  of  gain  for 
labour,  or  a  collateral  gain.  .  .  .  Gain  and 
profit  are  also  taken  in  an  abstract  sense  ; 
lucre  is  never  used  otherwise  ;  but  the  latter 
always  conveys  a  bad  meaning."  {Crahh :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*  gain -devoted,  u.  Devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  gain. 

' '  In  proud  and  gay 
And  gairudevoted  cities."      Cotoper  :  Tosh,  i,  C82. 

*  gain  (3),  s.      [It.  gain  =  an  arrow ;  cf.   Low 
Lat.  ganeo  =  a  spear  or  dart.]    An  arrow. 
*'  Gainus  grounden  aryght  gouue  they  dryue." 

Alitaunder;  Fragjaent,  2^1. 

gain,  *  gayne,  *  geine,  *  geyne,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  gagner.]    [Gain  (2),  s.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1,  To  obtain  or  earn  as  profit  or  advantage  ; 
to  obtain  by  industry  or  the  right  use  of  re- 
sources. 

■  "  What  is  a  man  profited  if  he  Bhall  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  " — Matthew  xvi.  20. 

2.  To  win  ;  to  acquire ;  to  get. 


3.  To  obtain,  acquire,  or  come  by  in  any 
way. 

"Ye  should  not  have  loosed  from  Crete,  and  have 
gained  this  harm  and  loss." — Acts  xxviL  21. 

4.  To  win ;  to  obtain  by  superiority  of  might 
or  right. 

"  Fat  fees  from  the  defended  Umbrian  draws. 
And  only  gaitu  the  wealthy  client's  cause." 

Bryden :  Persiut,  sat.  iiL 

5.  To  reach';  to  attain  to. 

"  In  such  discourse  we  gained  the  garden  rails." 

Tennyson  :  The  I'Ttmae^;  Conciugion,  80. 

6.  To  win  or  draw  to  any  side,  interest,  or 
party ;  to  gain  over. 

"  If  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother." 
—Matthew  xviii,  15. 

7.  To  make  a  profit  of ;  to  profit  by. 

"  If  you  have  two  vessels  to  fill,  and  you  empty  one 
to  fill  the  other,  you  gain  nothing  by  that."— Bwrnei  : 
3'heoi-y  of  tlie  Earth. 

*  8.  To  produce  as  a  profit ;  to  earn. 
"Lord,  thy  pound  hath  gained  ten  poiiads."— twAe 

xix.  16. 

*  9.  To  profit,  to  advantage. 

"  But  for  all  this,  whau  that  he  seeth  his  time 
He  held  his  pees,  non  other  bote  him  gained." 

Chaucer :  2'roilus,  bk.  L,  852. 

B.  Intra/nsitive : 

1.  To  acquire,  or  advantage ;  to  profit ;  to 

:advance  in  interest,  possessions,  or  happiness. 

"Yea,  though  he  gain*  and  cram  his  purae  with 

crowues. 

He    nought  foreseeth    what  treasons   dwells  in 

towues."      Gascoigne:  The Pruites of  Warre. 

*2.  To  profit ;  to  be  of  advantage. 
"  No  gayneth  It  the  nought." 

Legend  of  St.  Gregory,  170. 

*  3.  To  become,  to  result. 

'•  If  it  ...  gain  to  be  necessary,"— ^ifron  Basilike. 

*  i.  To  suffice,  to  last. 

"  Buy  me  a  pair  of  shoon  then. 
Clont  the  auld,  the  new  are  dear  ;- 
Ae  pair  may  gain  ye  hafT  a  year." 

liicson  :  Scotch  Songs,  L  174. 

^  1.  To  gain  grovmd :  To  advance  in  any 
undei-takiug ;  to  make  progress  ;  to  acquire 
strength. 


2.  To  gain  on  or  upon  : 

(1)  To  advance  nearer  ;  to  come  closer  to  ; 
to  gain  ground  on. 

(2)  To  encroach  ;  to  make  way  by  degrees. 

"  Watchful  herons  leave  their  watery  stand. 
And,  mounting  upward  with  erected  Sight, 
Gain  on  the  skies." 

Drydcn:  VirgU;  Georgici.  500. 

(3)  To  prevail  against ;  to  have  an  advan- 
tage over. 

"  The  English  have  not  only  gained  upon  the  Vene- 
tians in  the  Levant,  but  have  their  cloth  in  Venice 
iiaeU."— Addison :  On  Italy. 

(4)  To  obtain  influence  with  ;  to  gain  over. 

"My  good  behaviour  had  gained  so  fa,T  on  the  em' 
peror,  that  I  began  to  conceive  hoi^es  of  liberty."— 
iiiifift. 

3.  To  gain  over:  To  win  over  or  draw  to  any 
— side,  interest,  party  or  view. 

4.  To  gain  time :  To  obtain  an  increase  of 
time  for  any  purpose. 

5.  To  gain  the  wind : 

No.ut. :  To  get  to  the  windward  side  of 
another  ship. 

T[  For  the  diff'erence  between  to  gain  and  to 
get,  see  Get. 

gain,   ""gayn,    ^  gayne,   "^gein,   *geyn, 

a.  Si.  adv.    [Icel.  pefjrn,  =  advantageous,  conve- 
nient.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Convenient,  suitable. 

2.  Direct,  straight. 

"Forth  theygonneto  ride  a  flrfnpath." 

Lydgate:  Story  of  TUehes. 

3.  Near,  contiguous,  clo.se. 

4.  Handy,  dexterous. 

5.  Fine,  grand. 

"  To  greithe  Josaphe  in  that  geyn  weede." 

Joseph  qf  Arimathea,  299, 

6.  Easy,  tolerable. 

*  7.  Respectable,  honest. 

B.  As  advtrb : 

1.  Tolerably,  pretty,  fairly ;  as,  gain  well, 
gain  quiet.    (Local.) 

2.  Cheaply. 

*  gain,  *gein,  arlv.,  pre/.,  &  prep.    [A.S.  geg'^^  •' 

Icel.  gagn  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gagan,  gein  ;  Ww.  gen, ; 
Dan.  gien.] 

A,  As  adv. :  Back,  again. 

"  Yee  sal ^ain  to  yur  maisturs  wend." 

Cursor  Mundi,  12,809. 

B,  Aspref. :  Gain  was  largely  used  in  com- 
pounds with  the  sense  of  back,  against,  in  op- 
position ;  of  these  compounds  only  gainsay 
now  remains  in  use. 

C,  As  preposition : 

1,  Towards. 

"  With  his  curt  gain  him  he  ferd." 

Cursor  Jtfundi,  5,243. 

2.  Against. 

"  Gayn  holy  kyrk  was  I  rebell. 
Gain  fader  and  moder  fers  and  felle." 

Cursor  Mundi,  28,034. 

*  gain'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  gain ;    -abU.]    That 
may  or  "can  be  gained,  obtained,  or  reached. 

"  gain'-age,   *gayn-age,  s.     [O.  Fr.  gaig- 
nage ;  Low  Lat.  gagnagiuui  ;  Fr.  gagnage^ 
pasture- land.] 
Old  Law : 

1.  The  gain  or  profit  of  tilled  or  planted 
land  raised  by  cultivating  it. 

"  I  trowe  the  gaynage  of  the  ground,  iu  a  gret  shyre, 

Nold  ai>araiie  that  place,  oo  poynt  tyl  other  ende." 

Piers  Plowman's  Credc,  391. 

2.  The  horses,  oxen,  and  furniture  of  the 
wain,  or  the  instruments  for  carrying  on  til- 
lage, which,  when  a  villain  was  amerced,  were 
lett  free,  that  cultivation  might  not  be  inter- 
rupted.   {BwiTill.) 

^gain'-call,  s.    [Pref.  gain;   Eng.  call.]     A 
calling  in  opposition. 

"That  other  letters  him  with  gaincall.' 

Curtor  Mundi,  28,793, 

*  gain'- call -ing,  *  ga'ne  -  call  -  ing,  s. 

[Eng.  gaincall;  -ing.] 
Scots  Law :  Revocation. 

"  That  the  forsald  partils  sail  stand  at  thaf  deliuer- 
ancB  irrevocabilly  but  ony  ganecallirig." — Act.  Audit. 
(1480),  p.  142. 

^gain-come,  ^gain-cnm,  ^gein-cnme, 

s.    [A.S.  gedncyme.]    A  coming  again  or  back ; 
a  return. 

"  But  whan  he  saw  passed  both  day  and  hour 
Of  lier  gaSncome,  in  sorrow  can  oppresse, 
His  woful  hart,  in  care  and  heauxneaa." 

Chaucer:  Testament  o/Creseide. 


gain'-er,  *gayn-er.  s.  [Eng.  gain;  -er.] 
One  who  gains  or  obtains  profit,  interest,  re- 
turn or  advantage. 

"The  cause  of  humanity  has  upon  the  whole  been 
a  considerable  gainer  by  the  conflict, "—P&rtfnw,  vol,  1., 
aer.  17.    (App,) 

*gain'-fiil,  «gaine-fUll,  a.  [Eng.  gain  (2), 
s. ;  ful  (I).}  Producing  gain,  profit,  or  advan- 
tage ;  profitable,  advantageous ;  productive  of 
money. 

"  Petty  found  it  a  gainful  apeculatioa  to  send  ore 
thither.  '—Macaulay :  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  xii. 

*  gain'-f ul-ly,  *  gayn-ful-ly ,  adv.  [Eng, 
gainful;  -Zt/.]  In  a  profitable  or  advantageous 
manner :  profitably,  advantageously. 

"To  make  your  almes  dedes  gayiifully  to  returue 
vntoyou," — Udal:  CorintJiians  xL 

* gain'-ful-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  gainful;  -ness.} 
The  quality  of  being  gainful  or  profitable ; 
profit,  gain,  advantage. 

•  gain'-^v-ing,  s.  [Eng.  gain,  pref.,  and 
giving.]    A  misgiving. 

"  It  is  but  foolery ;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of  gain- 
giving  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  \/oia&a." —Siakesp.  : 
Hamlet,  v.  2. 

gain'-ing,  pr.  par.,  u..,  &  s.     [Gain,  v.] 

A>  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  winning  or  obtaining  as  a  gain, 
profit,  or  advantage ;  acquisition. 

2.  Profits,  gains,  interest,  or  advantage 
gained. 

"  But  if  thy  gainings  do  surmount  expression. 
Why  dotn  the  foolish  world  scorn  that  profession?" 
Donne :  To  Mr,  T.  tn  taking  Orders. 

gaining-maclune,  s. 

Join. :  A  machine  for  cutting  grooves  across 
the  face  of  a  beam,  usually  to  receive  the 
shoulder  of  the  tenon,  so  that  the  stud  joist 
or  post  framed  into  the  beam  may  have  a 
strength  to  resist  latei-al  strain  greater  than 
that  due  merely  to  the  tenon  which  rests 
in  the  mortise  proper.  The  machine  is  also 
adapted  for  rabbeting  and  transverse  cutting 
generally. 

gainlng-twist,  s. 

Rifiing :  A  rifie-groove  whose  angle  of  twist 
becomes  greater  towards  the  muzzle.  This 
allows  the  ball  to  be  more  easily  started, 
gaining  a  greater  velocity  of  twist  as  it  pro- 
ceeds towards  the  muzzle. 

^ gain' -less,  a.  [Eng.  gain;  -less.]  Unpro- 
fitable ;  returning  no  profit  or  gain ;  produc- 
tive of  no  advantage. 

"[A  sin]  so  absolutely  gaA.nlesa  to  himself  In  his 
capacity,  even  as  a  sensual  brute."  —  Sammond : 
Works,  iv.  614. 

*  gain'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gainless  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  gainless ;  unprofitableness. 

"  The  parallel  holds  too  In  the  gainlessncss  as  well  as 
laboriousness  of  the  work."— ^ore.'  Decay  qf  Piety, 

*gain'-ly.  *  gayn-li,  *gane-ly,  *gayn- 
liche,  ^  gayn-ly,  *  gayn-lycn,  a.  &  adv. 
[lc.e\,gegnlligr,  a.  ;  gegnliga,  adv.]    [Gain,  a.] 

A.  As  adjective  ; 

1.  Well-formed  or  well-shaped  ;  comely, 
shapely.  (Now  only  used  in  the  negative 
compound  ungainly.) 

"  [Thou]  tliat  art  so  gaynly  a  god," 

E.  Eng.  AlUt.  Poems ;  Cleanness,  727. 

2.  Suitable,  convenient,  advantageous. 

B,  As  adv. :  Handily,  conveniently,  readily, 
dexterously. 

"He  might  with  ease  kneel  down,  and  so  might  the 
more  gaimy  be  loaden?" — II.  More:  Antidote  against 
Atheism,  bk.  iL,  ch.  x. 

*  gain'-pain,  s.    [Fr.  gagne-pain,  from  gagner 

=  to  gain,  and  pain  =  bread.]  A  name  ap- 
plied in  the  iliddle  Ages  to  the  sword  of  a 
hired  soldier, 

gain'-said  (ai  as  S),  pa.  par,  or  a.    [Gain- 

SAV.] 

*  gain-  saw,  *  gayne  -  sawe,  *  geyn  - 
sawe,  s,  [A.9.  geyn  =  against,  a.n<lsagu  =  a, 
saying,  a  saw  (q.v.).]  Gainsaying,  contra- 
diction, 

"  To  him  is  there  nogeynsaioc." 

Cursor  Mundi,  14,815^ 

*gain'-say,  s.  [Gainsay,  v.]  Contradiction, 
denial,  gainsaying. 

gain'-  say,  *  gain  -  saie,  ^  gayn  ~  say, 
*  gayn-saie,  "^  geyn-say,  *  gaine~sy. 


S&te,  fat,  tdre,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   so,  pdt 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  wfad,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sj^an.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


gainsayer-  -galaetophagous 
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"^  geln  -  sei  -  en,  r.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  gain- =■ 
against,  und  Eng.  soy  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  speak  against,  to  oppose,  to  contradict. 
■'  If  any  (jayjuay  you,  ye  take  hlui  fts  a  uiortal 

enemy."— GoWflnBo*«,  let,  l-t. 

2.  To  deny,  to  contradict. 

"  If  he  it  geyiuay,  I  wille  proue  it  on  hira," 

Robert  de  Urumie,  p.  154. 

B.  Intratis. :  To  deny,  to  contradict. 

"  The  fearful!  chorl  durat  not  gainety  nor  dooe, 
But  treinbUog  stood,  nod  yielded  him  the  pray." 
Spenter:  I'.  Q.,  III.  TiiL  13. 

gain'-say-er,  s.  [Eng.  gainsay;  -er.]  One 
who  opposes,  contradicts,  or  denies  what  Is 
alleged  ;  an  opponent,  a  contradicter. 

"  If  St.  Paul  had  uot  foreseene  that  there  should  be 
ffninsayers,  he  had  not  ueede  to  hauc  appointed  the 
confutation  of  gainaHying."— Z^otimer ;  Third  Sermon 
before  King  Edward. 

gain'-say-ing,  ""  gayn-sey-lng,  *gein- 
sey-ing,   ^  gen-sey-yng,  s.    [Eng.  gain- 
say ;  -ing.]    The  act  of  contradicting,  deny- 
ing, or  opposing  ;  contradiction,  denial. 
**  We'll  part  the  time  betwcen'u,  then :  and  in  that 
TW  no  gairuaylng."    Shakesp.  :   Winter^s  Tale,  L  2. 

*  gain'-sdme  (1),  «.  [Eng.  gain ;  suff.  -some.'] 
Bringing  gain  or  profit ;  profitable,  advan- 
tageous. 

^  gain'-some  (2),  a.  [Eng.  gain,  a. ;  suff.  -some.'] 
Gainly,  well-favoured. 

"Noble,  wise. 
Faithful  and  gainsome." 

Alassinger :  lioinan  Actor,  iv.  2, 

■^"  gain'-spur,  v.U  [Eng.  gain,  and  spur.]  To 
excite  by  the  prospect  of  gain.    (D?t  Bartas.) 

gsdnstt  prep.  [An  abbreviation  of  against 
(q.v.).] 

■■  gain'-StSnd,  v.t.  [Pref.  gain-  =  against, 
and  Eng.  stand  (q.v.).J  To  withstand,  to  op- 
pose, to  resist. 

"  None  was  found  so  faithful!  to  God,  that  he  durst 
enterprise  to  resist,  nor  gainstand  the  manifest  Im- 
pietie  of  their  pTmc2S."^~ Appellation  of  John  Knox, 
p.  21. 

*  gain'-strive,  v.t  &  t.  [Pref.  gain-  =  against, 
and  Eng.  strive  (q.v.).] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  strive  in  opposition  ;  to 
oppose,  to  resist. 

"  He  may  them  catch,  viiable  to  gainestriue." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  12. 

B.  Tran£. :  To  oppose,  to  strive  against,  to 
resist,  to  withstand. 

"  In  case  yet  all  the  Fatea  gainstrlve  ua  not, 
Neither  shall  we,  perchance,  die  unrevenged." 
,/  Nicholas  Orhnoald :  Cicero's  J)eath,  in  Ellis,  vol,  ii. 

*  gain'-tak-ing,  *  gane'-tak-ing,  s.  [Eng. 
gain  =  again,  and  taking.]  The  act  of  forcibly 
taking  again. 

"Deforsing  of  the  offlciare  in  execucion  of  hia  ofHce 
in  the  ffane  taking  of  ane  caldrown  poundit  be  tlie 
said  omcniT6."—Aberd.  Reg.  (1538),  ver.  10. 

'*  galn'-yield,  *  gan-yelld,  *  gen-yell,  s. 
[Eng.  gain  =  again,  and  yield.]  A  reward,  a 
recompence,  a  requital. 

"  The  goddia  mot  coudingly  the  foryeild, 
Eftir  thy  deserte  rendring  sic  ganyeild." 

Douglas :  Virgil,  5T,  X 

gair,^.  [Gore(2),s.]  A  triangular  piece  of  cloth 
inserted  in  a  dress  or  robe  ;  a  gore. 

gair'- f^T^rl,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  gair  =  gare  = 
stare,  and  Eng.  fowl.] 

Ornith. :  A  name  given  locally  to  the  Great 
Auk,  now  extinct.    [Auk,  1.] 

■*  gair'-ish,  «.    [Garish.] 

"■  gair'-isli-ly',  adv.    [Garishly.] 

^  giiir'-ish-ness,  a.    [Garishness.] 

gais'-ling,  s.    [Gosling.]    A  gosling. 

"  Did  ever  any  mon  see  sic  a  set  of  green  gaisUngs  !  " 
— Scott:  liride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxv. 

gaist  (1),  s.    [Guest.] 

gaist(2),  s.     [Ghost.] 

gaist-coal,  -<!.  A  piece  of  dead  coal,  that, 
instead  of  burning,  appears  in  the  fire  as  a 
white  lump. 

gait  (1),  s.    [Goat.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  goat. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  silly,  simple-minded 
person. 

"To  acorn  the  poor  ailly  gnif  of  a  lassie  after  he's 
keepit  company  wi'  her  sae  laiig."— Sro«  .■  Antiiptary, 


gait-berry,  s  An  oltJ  name  for  the 
bramble-berry. 

gait  (2),  s.  [Icel.  gata  =  a  road,  a  way ;  Sw. 
gata  =  a.  street;  Dan.  gade  =  i\  street;  Ger. 
gasse;  Goth,  gatwo ;  M.  H.  Ger.  gazze.] 

1.  A  path,  a  course,  a  way. 

"  I  descried  his  way 
Bent  on  all  speed,  and  marked  his  aery  gait." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  Iv.  568. 

2.  A  street. 

"  Wea  to  bo  Bene  on  Edijiburgh  gaits, 
Fra  time  that  brauitie  began," 

Buret:  Watson's  Coll.,  ii.  o. 

3.  Steps,  walk. 

'*  Thou  art  so  lean  and  meagre  waxen  late. 
That  scarce  thy  legs  uphold  thy  feeble  gait." 

Spenser :  Mother  Ilubberdjt  Tale,  600. 

i.  The  manner  or  style  of  walking ;  carriage. 
"  'Tia  Cinna,  I  do  know  him  by  hia  gait." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Coisar,  i.  3. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  gait  and  car- 
riage, see  Carriage. 
Ii  (1)  To  gang  one's  gait :  To  go  one's  way. 

(2)  To  gang  to  Vie  gait :  To  go  to  wreck. 

(3)  To  liold  the  gait :  To  hold  on  one's  way  ; 
to  prosper. 

(4)  To  take  the  gait :  To  depart ;  to  set  out 
on  a  journey  or  expedition  of  any  kind. 

gait  (3),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  charge  made  for  cattle  or  sheep  taken 
in  to  pasture  ;  agistment. 

2.  A  sheaf  of  grain  tied  iip. 

galt»  v.t.  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  To  set  up  sheaves 
of  corn  on  end. 

galt'-ed,  a.     [Eng.  gait  (2) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  particular  gait  or  mode  of  walk- 
ing ;  used  in  composition :  as  slow-g'ai(ed, 
heavy-£irat(et?,  &c. 

2.  Accustomed  to  tlie  road.    (Scotch.) 

gait'-er  (1),  s.     [Fr.  guStre  ;  O.  Fr.  guestre.] 
X.  A  covering  for  the  ankle,  fitting  down 
upon  the  shoe.     It  is  usually  buttoned  or 
buckled  upon  the  outer  side,  and  has  a  strap 
passing  under  the  sole  of  the  shoe. 

2.  A  half-boot  with  a  cloth  top.  Now  gaiter 
is  also  used  colloquially  for  all  half-boots. 
(American.) 

gaiter-tree,  s.  An  old  name  given  to  the 
bramble. 

gait'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  gait  (3),  s. ;  -er.]  One 
wlio  ties  up  sheaves  in  a  particular  manner. 

gait'-er,  v.t.  [Gaiter  (l),  s.]  To  furnish  or 
dress  with  gaiters. 

t  gait'-er-ette,  s.  [Eng.  gaiter;  dimin.  suff. 
-ette.]    A  gaiter ;  a  covering  for  the  leg. 

gait  -ling,  *  get-ling,  *  gyt-ling,  5.  [Eng. 

gait  (2)  s.  ;  dimin.  sufl'.  -ling.]    An  infant. 

*  gaitre-berrles,  *  gaytre-berils,  s.  pi 
[Cf.  Mid.  or  Prov.  Eng.  gattrebush,  and  gattrid^je 
=  dogwood.]  The  Dogwood  (Corji7«snni7?anea), 
or  the  Cornelian  Cherry  (Cornus  mascnla). 

"  Laxatives  of  catapus  or  of  gaytre  beriis." 

Cliaticer:  C.  T.,  16,5«. 

gaitt,  get,  s.  [Get,  v.]  That  which  is  be- 
begotten  ;  a  child,  a  brat. 

"  If  I  was  (inun  forward  amang  them,  a'  t!ie  gaitts  o' 
boy  and  lassie  would  bo  crying  at."~Scott:  Heart  of 
ifidlotiiian,  ch.  xxxi. 

*gal,  *  gale,  *.    [Icel.  gal  =  a  song,  a  charm.] 

1.  A  song. 

"  Blisse  and  ioye  and  Rleo  and  gal." 

0.  Eng.  Miscell.,  p.  9". 

2.  A  charm  ;  incantation. 

•'Hie  ne  muge  heren  here  remeoge  ne  here  gal."— 
0.  Eng.  nomilies,  ii.  197 


3.  Talking ;  speech. 

"  So  grym  a  was  in  gale." 


Sir  Femmbraa,  1,888. 

I.]  Wanton, 


"^  gal,  *  gole,  a.  [A.S.gdl;  Dut. 
lustful,  lascivious. 

"  Tliat  wes  of  his  fleysse  to  gal." 

O.  Eng.  Miscell.,  p.  148. 

ga'-la  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  Scotch 
cotton  fabric. 

ga'-la  (2),  s.  [Fr..  from  Ital.  gale  =  ornament, 
finery,  festive  attire.]  A  show  or  pomp ; 
festivity ;  mirth  ;  a  holiday. 

"They  dressed  as  if  for  a  gala  at  Versailles."— 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iiL 

gala-day,  s.     A  holiday  with  sports  or 
festivities. 


gala-dress,  s.    Holiday  dress  ;  finery. 
gai-a-9m'-e-se  (1),  ;.•.  pi.    [Gr.  yoAa  (gala), 
gen  it.   ydXaKTos  (galaUns)  =  milk,   and   Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -view.] 

Hot. :  The  name  given  in  1828  by  Don  to  an 
order  of  plants  now  called  FraucoacBEe. 

gal-a-fin'-S-SB  (2),  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
galax  (genit.  galacis)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi. 
adj.  sutf.  -inem.] 

Hot.  :  A  tribe  of  plants  of  somewhat  doubt- 
ful place  in  the  system.  Lindley  ranks  it 
under  the  Pyrolacese ;  some  botanists  under 
the  Diapensiaceffi. 

gar-lac'-ta-goguejl,  s.  pi.  [Galactogooues.] 

ga-l3,c'-ti-a,  s.  [Gr.  yoKaKTiov  (galaJction)  =  a 
little  milk,  "dimin.  otydKa  (gala)  —  milk.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub- 
tribe  Glycinese.  Galactia  pendula,  a  native  of 
Jamaica,  is  a  pretty  flowering  climber,  culti- 
vated in  Britain. 

ga-lac'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  yaKa  (gala),  genit.  yaXaK- 
T09  (galaktos)  =  milk  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  belonging  to  milk ; 
obtained  from  milk. 

2.  Astron. :  Of  or  relating  to  the  Galaxy  or 
Milky  Way. 

"Around  the  poles  of  the  galactic  circle." — ff. 
Spencer :  Instability  of  the  Homogeneous. 

galactic-circle,  s. 

Astron.  :  The  name  given  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  to  the  circle  of  the  heavens  most  nearly 
agreeing  with  the  direction  of  the  Milky  Way. 

galactic-poles,  s.  pi. 

Astron. :  The  poles  of  the  galactic  circle, 

ga-lS,c'-tin,  g^-lfic'-titne,  s.  [Gr.  yaAa 
(gala),  genit.  yaKajcro's  (galaktos)  =  milk  ;  Eng. 
suff.  'in;  -ine  (Chem.y^     ' 

Cliem.  :  A  nitrogenous  substance  obtained 
from  milk  by  first  precipitating  the  casein 
witli  acetic  acid ;  coagulating  the  albumen  by 
boiling,  removing  the  fat  by  ether,  concentra- 
tion, filtration  from  earthy  phosphates,  allow- 
ing the  milk-sugar  'to  crystallize  out,  and 
finally  precipitating  the  galactin  by  alcohol. 
Thirty-five  parts  of  dried  milk  yield  one  part 
of  galactin,  whicli  is  soluble  in  water,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  precipi- 
tated by  tannin,  but  differs  from  gelatine  in 
redissolving  at  60°.  Galactin  emulsifies  fat. 
It  is  found  in  the  blood,  gastric  juice,  animal 
membranes,  milk,  eggs,  and  many  morbid 
animal  fiuids.  It  also  exists  in  the  juices  of 
edible  plants,  and  inthefluidof  theembi^onal 
cotyledons.    (Watts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

ga-jl£ic'-tite,  s.  [Ger.  galactit;  Gr.  vaAaKTiryj? 
\C8o<;  (galaktites  lithos)  =  a  stone  which  when 
wetted  and  rubbed  gives  out  a  milky  juice ; 
yoAa  (gala),  genit.  ya\a«Toj  (galaktos)  —  milk.] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Natrolite  (q.v.).  It 
occurs  in  colourless  crystals,  of  circular  form, 
in  the  south  of  Scotliyid. 

"Red,  -white,  grey  marble,  Jasper,  galactite." 

Sylvester :  The  Magnificence,  51. 

'  gar-l^-to-den'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  ya.Xa  (gala), 
genit.  7cUa«Tos  (galaktos)  =  milk,  and  5ev8pov 
(dendron)  =  a  tree.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Avtocarpaceae,  formed 
to  include  the  cow-tree  of  South  America.  The 
genus  is  nojv  made  a  synonym  of  Brosimura, 
and,the  cow-tree  is  named  B.  Galactodendron, 

ga-laC-to-goguof,    ga-lac'-ta-gogue^t, 

s.  pi.  [Gr.  yd\a(gala),_Qenit.  ydXcucTog  (galaJctos) 
=.  milk,  and  ayw  (ago)  =  to  induce.] 

Med. :  Medicines  which  promote  the  secre- 
tion of  milk. 

gal -ac- torn'- e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  -yaAa  (gala), 
genit.  vaAaKTos  (galaktos)  =  milk,  and  /xeVpoc 
(inetron)  =  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  quality  of  milk  by  its  specific 
gravity ;  a  lactometer.  It  consists  of  a  stem 
and  bulb,  the  latter  charged  with  shot  serving 
as  ballast,  so  that  it  floats  upright  in  the  milk, 
the  relative  specific  gravity  being  indicated 
by  the  centesimally  graduated  stem. 

gal-ac-toph'-a-gist,  s.  [Gr.  voAa  (gala), 
genit.  ydtArtKTos  (galaktos)  =  milk,  and  ^aysly 
(phagcin)  =  to  eat.]  One  who  subsists  on 
milk. 

gai-ac-toph'-a-goiis,  a.     [Gr.  y,L\a.  (gala). 


boU,  b6^;  poSt,  j(5^1;  cat.  9eU,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^t.     ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhiin.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious=  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^i,  deL 
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galactophoT'itis— i^albula 


genit.  ydKoKTog  (galaktos)  =  milk,  and  ^ayerc 
{pJiagein)  —  to  eal.j  Feeding  or  subsisting  on 
milk. 

ga-lac-to-phor-i'-tis,  s.  [Gr,  yaKaKTo- 
iopo?  (galdktopJioros)  =  giving  milk  :  yd\a 
(gala)  —  milk,  and  <|)6pos  (phoros)  =  bearing ; 
sufF.  -itls  =  denoting  inflammation ;  !Fr.  galac- 
topliorite.] 
Med. :  Inflammation  of  the  lacteal  ducts. 

gSl-S.C-t6ph'-or-otis,a.[Gr.yaXa(£/aIa),genit. 
ydKax7o<;  (gaktktos)  =  milk,  and  i^epw  (ph&ro) 
=  to  bear,  to  produce.] 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Anat. :  Producing  milk ;  some- 
times applied  to  the  Lacteal  ducts  (q.v.). 

ga-lac-t6-p61-©t'-ic,  a.  &s.  [Gr.  yaXa'igaXa), 
genit.  ya\a/£Tos  {galaktos)  ^  milk,  and  jtoitj- 
TLKo?  {poieUkos)  =  making  or  tending  to  make ; 
TToUio  (^poieo)  —  to  make.] 

A.  ^s  adj. :  Increasing  or  tending  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  milk. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  substance  which  increases 
or  tends  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk. 

ga  -  l^C'- tose,  8.  [Gr.  ya^a  {gala),  genit. 
yaAaKTos  (galaktos)  =  milk,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ose 
{Gliem.)  (q.v.).] 

CTtem.  ;  C6H12O6,  also  called  Arabiuose. 
Obtained  along  with  dextrose  by  boiling  milk 
sugar  [Lactose]  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
neutralizing  with  chalk ;  filtering,  from  the 
filtrate  the  galactose  crystallizes  out  first.  It 
can  be  purified  from  dextrose  by  being  less 
soluble  iu  absolute  alcohol.  Galactose  crys- 
tallizes in  large  rhombic  prisms,  which  melt 
at  142° ;  they  are  very  soluble  in  hot  water, 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It 
reduces  four  molecules  of  cupric  sulphate. 
Nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1'2,  oxidizes  it  into  mucic 
acid.  It  does  not  ferment  with  yeast.  By  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam  it  is  converted  into 
dulcite. 

*  gal-age,  s.  [8p.  gatocha  =  a  wooden  shoe.] 
A  clog ;  a  wooden  shoe.    [Galoche.] 

"  My  heart-blood  la  well-nigh  frome,  I  feel ; 
And  my  fjalage  grown  fast  to  ray  heel." 

Spenser:  Shepheards  Calender  i  Fehmary. 

gar-la'-gq,  ».  [Fr.  galago,  from  the  African 
iiame  (?).] 

Zool.  :  Galagos.  A  genus  of  LemuridEe. 
The  species  have  large  orbits,  so  as  to  suit 
their  nocturnal  habits.  They  feed  chiefly  on 
fruits,  devour  vegetable  gum,  and  inhabit  the 
continent  of  Africa. 

ga -lam,  s.     [An  East  Indian  word  (?).]    See 
.  etym,  and  compound. 

galam-butter,  s. 

Cliem. :  A  solid  fat  resembling  palm  oil, 
obtained  from  Bassia  Parkii  and  other  species. 
It  melts  at  43°,  and  is  soluble  in  ether.  By 
saponification  it  yields  stearic  and  palmitic 
acids  ;  called  also  Shea-butter. 

ga-lSA'-ga,  ga-l^n'-gal,  gar-lan'-gale,  s. 

tFr.,  Sp.,  &  Ital.  gal<mga;  0.  Fr.  galingal ; 
Arab,  chalan,  khalandj  ;  Pers.  Tchularvdj  =  a 
tree  from  which  wooden  bowls  are  made.] 

1.  Bot, :  Various 'species  of  Alpinia,  specially 
A.  Galanga,  A.  racemosa,  A.  Alhiglms,  and  ,4. 
pyramAdalis. 

2.  The  rhizomes  0^  Alpinia  Galanga,  a  native 
of  China  and  Java,  They  are  aromatic,  and 
contain  a  volatile  oil  and  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance called  Kaempferide.  There  are  several 
other  roots  called  by  this  name  :  they  are 
used  as  an  aromatic  medicine  in  China. 

*  gS,r-ant,  *  gal~aunt,  a.  &  s.     [Gallant.] 

g^l-^n'-thUB,  s.  [Gr.  ydAa  {gala)  =  milk,  and 
di/9os  (a/i^Aos)  =  blossom,  flower.] 

Bot. :  Snowdrop.  A  genus  of  Araaryllids, 
tribe  Aniaryllese.  The  perianth  is  six-partite, 
campaniilate,  the  three  outer  sepals  spreading, 
the  three  inner  smaller ;  erect,  emarginate,  no 
crown.  Two  species  are  known  ;  both  grow 
in  Europe.  Galanthus  nivalis  is  the  common 
Snowdrop,  which  may,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  be  really  wild  in  Hereford- 
shire and  Denbighshire.  It  flowers  from 
January  to  March.     [Snowdrop.] 

g^-an-tine',  s.  [Fr.,  from  a  root  gal-,  seen 
in  Ger.  gallerte  =  jelly ;  cf  Lat,  gelo  =  to  con- 
geal.] 

Cooliery :  A  dish  of  veal,  sucking-pig,  chicken, 
or  other  white  meat,  freed  from  bone,  tied 


up,  boiled,  covered  with  a  jelly,  and  served 
cold. 

ga-l&n'-ty,  w.     [A  corrupt,  of  gallant  (q.v.).] 

galanty-shoWy  s.  A  miniature  shadow 
pantomime.  Sometimes  the  figures  are  thrown 
upon  a  screen  by  a  magic  lantern. 

"  That  remiulHceuce  of  the  nursery,  the  galanty- 
shoto."—OasseWs  Technical  Educator,  pt.  X.,  p.  244. 

gal-a-pec'-tite,  s.  [Ger.  galapectit, .from  Gr. 
yd\a  (gala)  —  milk  ;  tttjkt^s  {pektos)  =  curdled, 
and  sutf.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Mv)i.  :  A  variety  of  ordinary  Halloysite, 
from  Anglar.     (Dana.) 

GS>l-a-te'-a,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.  :  A  sea-nymph,  daughter  of 
Nereus  and  Doris,  and  passionately  fond  oi 
Acis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  whom  the  Cyclop 
Polyphemus,  out  of,  jealousy,  killed  with  a 
fragment  of  broken  rock. 

2.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  74]. 

g^l-ar-the'-a, ».    [Galatea.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Galatheidse  (q.v.).  G'alathea  strigosa  is  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  Cornwall,  &c. 

g^l-a-the'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  galatliea, 
and'Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  decapod  Crustaceang, 
sub-order  Anoinoura,  which  they  connect  wilih 
the  Macrura. 

Ga-la'-ti-an  (ti  as  shi),  a.  &  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Galatia,  a 
country  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  south  of  Paphla- 
gonia,  west  of  Pontus,  and  north-east  of 
Phrygia.  It  was  originally  a  part  of  Phrygia, 
but  the  Gauls  or  Celts  having  invaded  Asia 
in  several  bodies,  conquered  and  settled  in 
this  country  about  b.c.  241,  whence  the  name. 

2.  As  subst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Galatia. 

If  St.  Paul's  EpisiU  to  the  Galatians : 
Scripture  Canon :  A  New  Testament  Epistle, 
stated  in  ch.  i.  v.  1  to  have  been  written  by 
the  Apostle  Paul,  a  claim  admitted  by  the 
ancient  church  universally,  and  by  nearly  all 
the  ablest  modem  critics.  It  is  one  of  the 
four  epistles  considered  by  Ferdinand  Baur  as 
genuine.  St.  Paul,  who  generally,  it  appears, 
used  an  amanuensis,  wrote  this  epistle  with 
his  own  hand  (vi.  11).  It  was  penned  just 
after  a  visit  by  the  apostle  to  the  Galatian 
church  (i.  6).  Two  such  visits  had  taken 
place ;  the  first,  during  wliich  he  founded  the 
Galatian  church,  was  about  a.d.  51  or  50 
^Acts  xvi.  2) ;  the  second  was  about  a.d.  65 
(Acts  xviii.  23).  In  ch.  iv.  16  a  first  visit  is 
alluded  to,  implying  that  there  had  been  a 
second.  The  epistle,  then,  was  not  penned 
till  at  least  a.d.  65,  and  probably  not  until 
A.D.  57  or  58,  during  the  first  part  of  the 
Apostle's  residence  at  Ephesus  (xix.  10).  The 
subscription  at  the  end  of  the  epistle  which 
shews  that  it  was  written  from  Rome,  though 
accepted  by  Baur,  is  rejected  by  most  critics. 
The  Galatian  church  consisted  mainly  of  Gen- 
tile converts.  On  these  Paul  did  not  impose 
the  yoke  of  the  Mosaic,  ritual,  though  he  was 
willing  to  tolerate  its  use  among  the  Jewish 
proselytes.  No  sooner  had  he  departed,  how- 
ever, than  Judaising  teachers  appeared  in  the 
Galatian  church,  represented  that  Paul  was 
not  on  a  level  with  the  Apostles  originally 
chosen,  but  a  mere  subordinate  agent  whom 
they  had  sent  forth ;  that  his  teaching  with 
regard  to  the  law  of  Moses  was  iu  conflict  with 
that  of  Peter,  and  that  circumcision  was  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  salvation.  In  reply 
to  these  teachers,  Paul  showed  that  he  was  a 
real  Apostle  (i.  15,  &c.),  and  that  he  met  the 
other  apostles  on  such  a  footing  of  equality, 
that  on  one  occasion  he  had  withstood  Peter 
to  the  face  when  he  was  to  be  blamed  (ii.  11 
-14,  &c.).  He  reproaches  them  for  their 
fickleness  in  so  quickly  turning  from  the  pure 
to  the  perverted  gospel  (i.  6-9  ;  iii.  1,  &c.), 
exhorts  them  not  to  relapse  from  Christian 
liberty  into  the  bondage  of  Judaism  (iii.,  iv., 
v.),  and  concludes  with  practical  exhorta- 
tions (vi.). 

g^l'-^X,  8.  [Gr.  yaXafatos  (jgalaaxiios)  =  milky, 
milk-white ;  ydXa  (gala)  =  milk ;  in  allusion 
to  the  milk-white  spikes  of  flowers.] 

Bot. :  A  genua  of  DiapensiaccEe  or  of  Pyro- 
lacese.  Galax  apliylli,  a  small  plant  growing 
wild  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  is  sometimes  seen  in  gardens  here. 


ga-Id,x'-i-as»  o.     [Gr.  yoAafatoy  (yaiamios)  - 

'milky.] 
Ichthy. :   The  typical  genus  of  the  family 

Galaxiidae  (q.v.). 
g&iax-i-i-dse.   *ga-iax'-r-d»,  s.-pl. 

[Mod.  Lat.  galaxias,  and  Lat.   fem.   pi.  adj. 

suff.  -idee.] 

Ichtli/y.  :    A    family    of   Teleostean    fishes, 

sub-order  Physostomata.    It  was  founded  by 

Prof.  Miillev.  They  are  akin  to  the  Salmonidee, 

but  are  destitute  of  an  adipose  fin  and  scales. 

g&r-ax-Jr,  *  gar-l^x'-2-&a»  *  gal-ax-ie, «. 

[Fr.   gaUixie,   from  Lat.    galaxias,    from    Gr. 
yaAaftas  (galaxias)  =  the  milky-way,  yd\a 
(gala),  gen.  yaXaKios  (galaktos)  =  milk.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  The  galaxy,  that  milky  way 
Which  nlf^htly,  as  n  clrcllQg  zoue,  thou  Heest 
Powdered  with  stars."        Milton  :  /'.  L.,  vii,  579. 

2.  Fig. :  An  assemblage  of  splendid  persona 
or  things. 

"  The  crowded,  vet  cleau  and  luminous  galaxies  at 
imagery,  dltfuaed  througli  the  works  of  Bishop  Taylor." 
— Dr.  Parr.    (Latham.) 

IL  Astron.  :  The  Milky  Way.  It  consti- 
tutes nearly  a  great  circle  inclined  to  the  equi- 
noctial at  an  angle  of  about  G;j'',  and  cutting 
that  circle  in  right  ascension  Oh,  47'  and  12h. 
47',  so  that  the  northern  and  southern  poles 
are  situated,  the  one  on  right  ascension  12h. 
47',  declination  N.  27°,  and  right  ascension 
Oh.  47',  declination  S.  27°.  The  milky  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  belt  or  zone  now  de- 
scribed arises  from  the  blended  light  of 
countless  multitudes  of  stars,  each  doubtless 
a  sun  to  some  system  of  planets.  Sir  Wm. 
Herschel  estimated  that  at  one  portion  of  the 
Milky  Way  116,000  stars  passed  through  the 
field  of  the  telescope  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  on  another  occasion  258,000  stars  in  forty- 
one  minutes.  Here  and  there  the  Milky  Way 
divides,  especially  at  one  spot,  where  there  is 
a  separation  into  two  portions^  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  projecting  sides  of  a  fishtail.  Sir 
W.  Herschel  believes  that  sta.rs  are  not  scat- 
tered at  tolerably  uniform  intervals  through 
space,  but  are  con^egated  at  particular  spots. 
The  solar  system  is  in  a  stratum  of  stars,  tlie 
thickness  of  which  is  inconsiderable  compared 
with  its  length  and  breadth.  The  sun  is 
situated  near  the  middle  of  the  stratum,  in 
proximity  to  the  front,  where  it  subdivides 
into  two  streams.  Looking  laterally  to  the 
right  or  left  one  sees  out  of  the  marching 
regiment  of  stars  into  comijaratively  vacant 
space,  but  looking  forward  or  backward  the 
front  or  rear  can  be  seen  blended  together  so 
as  to  constitute  the  appearance  called  the 
Milky  Way.  Among  the  other  popular  names 
given  to  the  Galaxy  ai'e  Jacob's  Ladder,  the 
Way  to  St.  James's,  Watling  Street,  &c. 

g^l'-ba,  s.  [A  corruption  of  caUOsa,  the  West 
Indian  name  ut  the  tree.]  A  durable  wood  pro- 
duced h^  Ca.lophyUumCo.laha.  [Calophyllum.] 

gS,l'-ba-niiin,  s.  [Lat.  galbanum;  Gr.  ydK^dvr\ 
(galbane);  Heb.  n^nbn  (chhHbendh),  from  nbn 
or  2^n  (ehheleh)  =  fatness.!  ^ 

1.  Phar.  :  A  gum  resin  obtained  ftom  an 
umbelliferous  plant,  Ferula  galbanijlua.  It 
is  imported  from  Persia  and  India.  It  occurs 
in  translucent  masses  of  brownish  yellow 
agglutinated  t<iars,  which  have  a  peculiar 
smell,  and  a  bitter  acrid  taste.  It  yields  when 
distilled  with  water  about  seven  per  cent,  of 
a  volatile  oil,  having  the  formula  CiqHir, 
boiling  at  160° ;  the  residue,  after  boiling  with 
milk  of  lime,  and  then  precipitating  the  filtrate 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  yellow  resin, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  the  alco- 
holic solution  of  this  resin  is  saturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  it  yields  umbel liferone. 
The  purified  resin  yirdds  by  destructive  dis- 
tillation a  blue  oil,  which  boils  at  289°,  and 
has  the  formula  C20H30O.  It  is  said  ti>  Ik^ 
identical  with  the  blue  oil  obtained  from 
chamomile.  Galbanum  fused  with  caustic 
potash  yields  resorcin  CoIl4(OH)2'(l~3).  Gal- 
banum is  used  to  prepare  ^mplastrum  Galbani, 
and  is  given  internally  as  a  stimulating  ex- 
jjectorant. 

2.  Scrip.  :  The  translation,  galbanum,  in 
Exod.  XXX.  34.  is  probably  correct.  It  was 
one  ingredient  in  the  holy  anointing  oil. 

g&l'-bu-la,  8.     [Lat.  =  a  yellow  bird,  supposed 
to  be  the 'female  of  the  Golden  Oriole.] 
Ornith. :  Jacamar.     The  typical  genus  of 
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the  family  Galbulinaj  (q.v.).  Example  :  <'al' 
hula  paradisea,  the  8 wallow-tailed  Kirtgfiaher 
of  Surinam. 

'jfil-bu-li'-nfle,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  galbul(a),  and 
fern.  pi.  ad,].  suiT.  -incB.] 

Omith. :  Jacamara,  a  sub-family  of  Hal- 
cyonidas  (Kingfishers),  which  to  a  certain 
extent  it  connects  with  Meropidae  or  Bee- 
eaters.  They  have  a  long,  straight,  greatly- 
compressed  bill;  the  wings  of  moderate 
length,  the  fourth  quill  longest;  the  central 
feathers  of  the  tail  very  long.  They  have 
generally  metallic  plumage,  green  being  the 
most  frequent  colour.  They  are  found  in 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  buildiiic 
In  holes  in  trees.  They  sit  on  low  haked 
branches  on  the  forest  paths,  whence  they 
dart  upon  butterfiies. 

g&r-bu-liiSr  s-  [Lat.=  the  nut  of  the  cypress- 
tree.] 

Bot.  :  A  collective  fruit,  allied  to  the  Stro- 
bilus  (Cone  proper),  but  differing  only  in  being 
round,  and  having  the  heads  of  the  car])els 
much  enlarged.    Example,  the  Juniper. 

*gal-der,  *gal-dere,  s.  [A.8,  galdor,  geal- 
doT ;  Icel.  gald/r.]    A  chann,  an  enchantment. 

"  Uoo  blgolen  that  child  mid  galdere  8witho  Btrongo." 
JLaifomon,  11.  SBi. 

gale  (1),  B.  [Dan.  gal  — mad,  furious  ;  cf.  Icel. 
gola  =  a  breeze ;  gald/rahridh  =  a  storm  raised 
by  spells ;  Ir,  &  Gael,  gal  =  vapour,  smoke.] 


1.  A  wind ;  specifically,  one  stronger  than 
a  breeze,  but  less  violent  than  a  tempest ;  it 
is  usually  used  In  con^^unction  with  some 
quali^ing  adjective  :  as  a  gentle  gale,  a  strong 
gale,  a  fresh  gale,  &c. 

"  Both  Bhoros  wore  loBt  to  eight,  when  at  the  olose 
Of  day  a  etllTor  gala  at  Bmc  aroao." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  x. 

2.  A  breeze,  a  current  of  air. 

"  Whllo  ovory  gale  1b  peace,  and  oveiy  grove 
Is  melody.'  Thomson :  SpiHng,  618. 

II.  Fig. :  A  quarrel,  a  disturbance,  a  breeze, 
a  tumult ;  noisy  excitement. 

"  Then  tlio  muslo  touched  tho  gates  and  died, 
RoHo  again  from  where  It  Doomed  to  fall 
Stormed  lu  orba  of  eoug,  a  growing  gate." 

Tennyson:  yiston  (if  Sin,  26. 

IT  For  the  diff'erence  between  gale  and  breeze, 
Boe  Breeze. 

<fale  (2),  8.  [A.S.  ga/ol=  rant,  tribute.]  A 
periodic  payment  of  rent  or  custom  ;  an  in- 
stalment of  money.     [Gavel.] 

"Ho  has  offered  20  per  cent,  reduction  on  all  rent 
duo,  whtflh  would  amo\int  to  £10,  and  GO  per  cent,  on  a 
single  gale."— Daily  News,  Oct.  r<,  1881. 

H  Hanging  gale  ;  (See  extract). 

"Mr.  Litton Hald  It  would  he  better  to  abandon  tho 
use  of  tho  term  liangtng-galo,  as  there  was  no  such 
term  la  tho  Act.  A  hanging-galo  meant  a  gale  still 
left  unpaid  at  eaohpaymontof  rent."— Standard,  Nov. 
80,  1683. 

gale-dayp  s.  The  day  on  which  an  in- 
stalment of  rent  is  due, 

"  The  rontfl  wore  not  demanded  tUl  tho  expiration  of 
twolvo  months  after  tho  gala-day," — Standard,  Nov,  80, 

1802. 

golo  (3),  ^gagel,  ^gall,  >^gaul,  *gayle, 

*gayUe,  s.     [A.S.  gagol;  Dut.  gagel.] 

Bot.  ;  Myrica  Gale;  its  full  English  name  is 
Sweet  Gale.  It  is  culled  also  Bo^  Myrtle,  It 
is  a  twiggy  shrub,  two  or  tlu'ee  feet  high,  oc- 
curring in  bogs  and  moors  on  tho  Highland 
mountains  ana  elsewhere,  ascending  to  the 
height  of  1,800  feet.  It  in  found  also  on  tho 
Continent,  in  Northern  Asia,  and  in  North 
America.  The  flowers  are  in  catkins ;  the 
leaves  are  covered  with  a  waxy  pubescence. 
It  yields  wax,  resin,  benzoic  acid,  and  tannin. 
[MVBICA,  Myrioaoe-h.] 

"Gate;  mirtus;  mlroatum  est  locusvH  creacunt."— 
~-Cat}kol.  Anglicum, 

"  gale  ('I),  s.    [A.S.  ffii.] 
1.  A  song. 

"  Tlie  nyghtyngiUe 
In  wodo  maketh  miry  jaio. '         -*' 

'  2.  A  noise,  chatter. 

"Listonlth  now  and  lotlth  gale."    AUsawnder,  2,047. 

"gale  (5),  «.    [Gaol.] 
galed),  v.i     [Galr(1),  s.] 
Naiit. :  To  sail ;  to  sail  fast. 

gale  (2),  *gall,  "galyn,  v.i.  [A.S.  galan; 
leol.  &  Sw.  gala;  Dan.  gale  =  tot^ry,  to  sing] 
To  cry,  to  sing,  to  croak. 

"  Whan  tho  Sompnour  herd  tho  Frerc  gale." 

Chanc<-}-:  C.  T..  0,414. 


Alisaiindor,  2,647. 


as  a 


gale  (3),  v.t    [Gale  (2),  8.] 

Mln. :  To  acquire  the  right  of  working, 
mine. 

ga'-le~a,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  helmet,  usually  of 
leather,  whereas  the  cassis  was  generally  of 
metal ,] 

1.  Anat. :  The  amnion, 

2.  Bot. :  Helmet ;  tlie  arched  upper  lip  in 
some  labiate  flowers :  example,  Lamium  album. 

3.  PalcBont. :  A  fossil  echinoderra,  shaped 
like  a  helmet. 

4.  Pathol. :  A  headache  extending  all  over 
the  head. 

5.  Swrg, .  A  bandage  for  the  head. 

gSl'-S-&B,  8.    [Galleas.] 

NoAit. :  A  low-built  French  galley  worked 
with  sails  and  oars. 

ga'-le-ate,  ga'-le-at-ed,  u,.  [Lat.  galeatus, 
from  galea  =  a  helmet.] 

I.  Ord.  LoTig. :  Covered  with  a.  helmet  or 
helmet-shaped  covering. 

"A  gateated  echinus   copped."  —  Woodward:   On 
FossUt 

II.  Tecfvnically : 

1.  Bot.  :  I-Ielineted;  having".  3aiea (q.v.). 

2.  Omith.:  Having  a  crest  of  feathers  on 
the  head  like  that  of  a  helmet ;  crested . 

g&l-S-9y'-nii8,  a.    [Gr.  yaXr\  (gale)=&  weasel, 

and  Kvdiv  (huon),  genit,  kvv6s  Qcunos)  =  a  dog.  ] 

PalcEont. :  A  genus  of  Viverridse,  from  the 

Pliocene  of  (Eningen.     It  seems  intermediate 

between  the  civets  and  the  dogs.    (Niclwlson.) 

gSi-le'-ga,  3.  [Etym.  somewhat  doubtful ;  con- 
sidered to  be  probably  from  Gr  yd\a  (gala)  — 
milk,  and  avw  (ago)  =  to  draw,  to  induce ; 
these  plants  being  said  to  increase  the  milk  of 
the  animals  eating  them.] 

Bot. :  Goat's  Rue  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
subtribe  Galegese  (q.v.).  They  have  pinnate 
leaves,  and  long  axillary  racemes  of  lilac  or 
white  flowers.  They  are  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  and  extend  to  Persia.  Galega 
officinalis  was  formerly  used  in  fevers  anil 
convulsions. 

ga-legT-e-BB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  galeg(a),  and  Lat. 
Jem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot.  .  A  subtribe  of  Loteae  (q.v.).  • 

ga-le'-i-d£e,  s.pl.  [Lat.  galeim)  (q.v.),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -idee.] 

Ichthy.  .•  A  family  of  Squalina  (Sharks). 
They  imve  small  spiracles,  two  dorsal  flns, 
both  of  them  destitute  of  spines,  and  an  anal 
flu.     [Galeus.] 

gS,l-e-me'-ta,  g&l-i-me'-ta,  s.  [A  native 
word.]    (Seo'the  compound.) 

galemeta-wood,  ^■ 

Bot. :  The  native  name  in  Jamaica  for 
Bumelia  saliGiJblia. 

ga-le'-m^s,  s.  [Gr.  yaK^  (gale)  =  a  weasel, 
and  /XU9  (mus)  =  a  mouse.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Soricidse  (Shrews),  often 
called  Mygale ;  a  name,  however,  which  is 
yet  more  commonly  applied  to  a  genus  of 
si)iders.  Galemys,  or  Mygale  tnoschata,  Lin- 
nteus's  Castor  TooscJiattis,  is  the  Muscovy  or 
Musk-rat,  called  by  the  French  Desman.  It 
is  found  lu  Russia.  Galemys  or  Mygale  py- 
rennica,  occurs  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 
[Mygale.] 

ga-le'-na,  s.  [Lat,,  from  Gr.  yak^inrj  (gaUnc) 
=  stillness  of  the  sea  ;  so  called  fl'om  its  sup- 
posed prox>erty  of  quieting  the  violence  of 
disease;  Fr.  galhie.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  A  supposed  remedy  or 
ontidote  for  poison. 

2.  Mill. :  [Galenitb]. 

ga-Ien'-io  (1),  ga-len'-ic-al  (1),  a:  [Eng. 
'gaUn(a) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing 
galena. 

ga-len-Sc  (2),  ga-l^n'-^c-al  (2),  a.  [See 
def.]  Pertaining  to  Galen,  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian, born  at  Pergamus,  a.d.  131,  and  said  to 
have  died  at  Rome  about  a.d.  200,  or  his 
method  of  treating  diseases  ;  remedial. 

*  Ga'-len-i^m,  s.  [From  Galen,  the  physician, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  The  doctrines,  or  method 
of  treating  diseases  taught  by  Galen. 


*  Ga'-len-ist,  s.  [From  Galen,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ist.]  A  follower  or  disciple  of  Galen  ;  a 
Galenite.    (Massinger:  Pari,  of  Love.) 

Gal'-en-ists,  s.  pl.  [Named  from  their 
founder,  Galen  or  Galenus  Abrahans  de  Haau. 
(Def.).] 

Ecclesiol.  &  Gh.  Hist. :  An  Anabaptist  sect, 
one  of  two  into  which  the  Waterlanders  split 
in  1064.  Galen,  their  founder  [Etym.],  was  a 
doctor  of  medicine  and  a  minister  among  the 
Mennonites  at  Amsterdam.  He  is  said  to  have 
taught  that  the  Christian  religion  was  not  so 
much  a  body  of  truths  to  be  believed  as  of 
principles  to  be  obeyed.  His  enemies  accused 
hira  of  having  Socinian  proclivities,  a  charge 
from  which  the  States-General  acquitted  him 
on  September  14,  1668. 

tga'-len-ite  (1),  ggr-le'-na,  s.  [I^t.  gixl&nia) 
=  (1)  lead  ore  ;  (2)  the  dross  of  melted  lead  ; 
-ite  (Kid.).] 

Min. :  An  isometric,  metallic  ore  with  cubic 
cleavage.  It  occurs  also  tabular,  br,  rarely, 
fibrous.  Hardness,  2-6  to  2*75  ;  sp.  gr.  7'25  to 
7'70  ;  lustre,  metallic  ;  colour  and  streak,  lead- 
grey.  Compos.  :  Sulphur,  13'4;  lead,  86*6  = 
100.  It  sometimes  contains  a  small  amount 
of  silver,  zinc,  antimony,  &c.  Varieties : 
(1)  Ordinary  galena.  (2)  Argentiferous  galena. 
(3)  Galena,  with  impurities  of  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, &c.  Under  this  head  are  ranked  Bleish- 
weif,  Targionite,  and  Stein mannite.  (4)Galena 
containing  an  excess  of  sulphur.  ,-  It  includes 
supersulphuretted  lead.  (5)  Targionite  (q.v.). 
Occurs  in  Metamorphic  and  Silurian  rocks,' 
in  the  Mountain  Limestone,  &c.,  at  Leadliills 
Scotland,  in  Cornwall,  Derbyshire,  Cumber- 
land, &c.,  and  in  many  places  abroad.  (Dana.) 

*  Ga'-len-ite  (2)  [From  Galm,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ite.]    A  physician. 

"JNot  much  unlike  a  aklUul  Qalonite." 

ajilvester :  Du  Bartat ;  The  Trophies. 

ga-le-n6-9Si''-a-tite,  s. .  [Lat.  galena ;  Gr. , 
Jc^pa?  (keras),  genit,  Kiparoq  Qxratos)  —  the 
head,  and  Bug.  suff.  -ite  (Min.).\  ■ 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Phosqenite  (Dana.) ; 
called  in  the  British  Miisevm  Catalogue  Crom- 
fordite  (q.v.). 

g&l-e-ob'-do-lSn,  s.  [Gr.  yak€6pSoKov(gale- 
obdolon)  =  a  blind  nettle  ;  yaXerj  (galee)  =  a 
weasel,  and  (35oAos  (bdolos)  =  a  fetid  scent.] 

Bot. :  Weaselsnout.  A  sub-genua  of  Lamium 
(q.v.).  The  old  Galeobdolon  luteum,  the  Yellow 
Weaselsnout  or  Yellow  Archangel,  is  now 
Lamium  Galeobdolon.  It  is  found  in  hedges 
and  copses,  chiefly  on  chalk  and  limestone, 
from  Yorkshire  south.  Abroad  it  extends 
through  Northern  Europe  to  Western  Siberia. 

gS,l-e-6-9er'-dd,  s.  [Gr,  yd\eos  (galeos)  =  a 
shark,  and  K^pSm  (kerdo)  =  a  fox.] 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  Sharks  founded  upon 
teeth  obtained  from  the  cretaceous  rocks,  and 
from  the  Eocene  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 

g&l-e-6'-cle§i,  s.  [Gr.  ydKrt  (gale)  =  a  weasel, 
and  eT6o9  (eidoa)  =  form,  appearance.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Galeo- 
didse  (q.v.).  Galeodes  aranoides  is  found  in  the 
sandy  deserts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and 
is  said  to  annoy  camels,  and  inflict  an  en- 
venomed wound  on  man. 

gai-e-od'-i-dea.  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  galeod(es), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Arachnida  (Spiders),  order 
Adelarthrosomata.  It  is  sometimes  called  also 
Solpugidte.  The  falces  or  mandibles  are  very 
large  and  chelate ;  the  maxillary  palpi  are  in  the 
form  of  long  feet ;  there  are  two  eyes  on  the 
front  of  the  head;  the  cephalothorax  and 
abdomen  are  distinctly  separate  from  each 
other  and  both  segmented,  and  the  respiration 
is  by  tracheas.  The  animals  are  nocturnal  and 
predatory  ;  they  inhabit  th^  warmer  regions. 

ga,l-e-o-pi-tlie'-9i-d»,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat. 
galeopWiec(its)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pl.  adj. 
suff.  -idcB.] 

Zool.  :  Plying  Lemurs.  A  family  of  Mam- 
malia, order  Insectivora,  which,  however,  it 
connects  with  the  Quadrumana.  It  contains 
only  the  genus  Galeopithecus  (q.v.). 

gai-e-O-pl-the'-ciis,  s.     [Gr.  yakir)  (galee)  = 
a  weasel,  and  iriOrjKos  (pithekos)  =  an  ape,  a 
monkey.] 
Zool. :  Flying  Lemur  ;  the  typical  and  only 
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genus  of  the  family  GaleopithecidiE  (q.v.). 
They  have  a  membrane  extending  from  the 
ippe  of  the  neck  to  the  forelegs,  and  thence 
to  the  hind  ones  and  the  tail.  This  enables 
them  to  take  long  leaps  from  tree  to  tree.  It 
is,  however,  only  a  parachute  to  support  thera 
in  the  air,  not  a  wing  to  enable  them  to  fly 
like  bats.  They  occur  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. The  best-known  species  is  Galeo- 
pWiecus  volo-ns,  found  in  Malacca,  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo. 

gal-e-6p'-sis,  s.  [Lat.  galeopsis ;  Gr.  •yaXedi/zts 
(gaJeopsis),  from 'yaKei]  (galee)  =  a  weasel,  and 
oi//t9  (opsis)  =  appearance.  The  comparison  is 
between  the  corolla  of  the  plant  and  a  weasel's 
head.] 

BoL  :  Hemp-nettle.  A  genua  of  Labiata; 
(Lamiaceee),  family  Lamidte.  The  calyx  is 
carapanulate,  the  anther  cells  opposite,  burst- 
ing transversely  by  two  valves.  British 
species  :  (1)  Galeopsis  Ladaimm,  the  Red  ;  (2) 
G.  duhia,  the  Downy  ;  and  (3)  G.  Tetrahit,  the 
Common  Hemp-nettle.  G.  versicolor,  the 
Large-flowered  Hemp-nettle,  is  reduced  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  to  a  sub-species  of  No.  3. 
No.  2  is  employed  by  country  people  in 
Britain  as  a  pectoral  medicine. 

gal-er-ic-  U  -  late,    a.      [Lat.    galericuhim, 
dimin.  of  gdlervs  =  a  hat  or  cap.] 
Botany,  £c. : 

1.  Covered  as  with  a  hat  or  cap. 

2.  Having  a  tuft  or  plume.    (Paxton.) 

t  gal'-er-ite,   s.      [Lat,  gaUriiis)  —  a  hat  or 
cap;  -iteiMin.).\    [Galerites.] 
Palasont.  :  An  echinid  of  the  genus  Galerites 

gS.l-er-i'-te§[,  5.    [Galehite.] 

Palmont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Galeritidae  (q.v.).  They  are  found  chiefly  in 
the  chalk. 

gal-«r-it'-i-dSB.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  galerit(es) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern,  pi,  adj.  suff.  -idm.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Echinoderms,  order 
Bchinoidea.     [Galerites.] 

*  gal -em,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  north 
wind.     {Evelyn :  Complete  Gardener.) 

gal-er-ii'-ca,  s.  [Lat.  galertLm  —  a  helmet- 
like covering  for  the  head  ;  a  cap,  a  bonnet.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
GAlerucidse.    Six  species  are  British. 

gal-e-ru'-9i-dae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  galeruc(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  .'Afamilyoftetramerous beetles,  sub- 
tribe  Cyclica.  They  are  by  some  comprehended 
in  the  Chrysoraelidse.  The  length  of  the  an- 
tennae ia  half  that  of  the  body  or  less.  They 
aie  of  the  same  thickness  throughout,  or 
thicker  towards  the  end,  and  the  insects  them- 
selves are  ovoid,  oval,  or  nearly  henxispherical. 

ga-les'-te§,  s.  [Gr.ya\iyj(galee)—a  weasel, 
and  KrjaTrjs  (lestes)  =  a  robber.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  mammalia,  founded 
on  remains  from  the  Purbeck  Beds,  which 
are  of  upper  oolitic  age.  It  seems  to  have 
been  an  insectivorous  and  marsupial  mammal. 

^al'-ets,  s.  pi.  [Ft.  galet  =  a  pebble,  a  shingle.] 
The  splinters  of  stone  broken  off  by  the  stroke 
of  the  mason's  chisel.    Also  called  spauls. 

gal'-e-iis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat..  from  Class.  Lat. 
gahos;  Gr.  yoAeo?  =  a  kind  of  shark  or  dog- 
flsh.] 

IchtJiy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Galeidse.  Two  species  oecur  in  Britain.  One 
is  Galeus  vulgaris,  which  is  six  feet  long,  and 
destructive  to  the  fisheries.  It  is  called  the 
Common  Tope,  the  Penny  Dog,  and  the 
Miller's  Dog.  Tlie  other,  Mustelus  icevis,  is 
smaller,  has  flat  teeth,  feeds  chiefly  on  crus- 
tacese,  and  is  called  in  Cornwall  the  Ray- 
mouthed  Dog. 

Sa'le-wort§f,  s.pl     [Eng.  gale,  and  worts.] 
Bot.  :  The  name    given   by  Lindley  to  the 
Myricacea3,  of  which  Myrica  Gale  is  the  type. 
[Gale,  MviiiCA.] 

gal'-i-a,  s.    [Gall.] 

Med: :  A  medical  preparation  containing  gall. 

g^l-i-a'-9e-se,  g3l'-i-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
gali{nTn)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-acece;  -eae.] 


Bot. :  Stellates,  an  order  of  Epigynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Cinchonales.  The  nanie  Stel- 
lates, formed  from  Stellatas,  given  by  Ray  in 
A.D.  1690,  refers  to  tlie  star-like  appearance 
of  the  flowers.  The  order  consists  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  angular  stems,  whorled 
exstipulate  leaves,  and  minute  flowers.  Calyx 
superior  obsolete  or  four,  Ave,  or  six-lobed. 
Corolla  monopetftlous,  valvate,  rotate,  or 
tubular,  its  divisions  tlie  same  in  number  as 
those  of  the  calyx,  as  are  the  stamens-  Fruit 
a  didymous  indehiscent  pericarp,  with  two 
cells  and  two  seeds.  Seven  or  eiglit  genera 
and  from  300  to  320  species  are  known  ;  all 
from  cold  and  temperate  regions,  or,  if  from 
hot  countries,  then  from  hills.  British  genera, 
Galium,  Rubia..Asperula,  and  Sherardia(q.v.). 
Sometimes  the  Galiacese  are  reduced  to  a  sub- 
order of  Rubiacoae,  the  latter  category  being 
made  to  include  also  the  Cinchonads. 

*ga'-lic,  a.    [Gaelic] 

Ga-li9'-i-an,  a.  &  s.     [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Galicia,  a 
province  in  the  north-west  of  Spain. 

B.  As  s-ubst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Galicia. 

G5,l-i-le'~an,  GS>l-i-lsB'-an(l),  a.  &  s.  [From 
Galilee  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -aji.] 
A,  As  adj.:  Ofor  pertaining  to  Galilee(q.  v.). 
E,  As  substantive : 

I.  Geog. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Galilee. 

II,  History : 

1.  The  followers  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite, 
who  resisted  the  payment  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  Quirinius,  the  Cyrenius  of  St.  Luke  (Luke 
ii.  1),  and  gave  the  Romans  trouble  till  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  in  a.d.  70. 

2.  (PL)  A  name  applied  to  Jesus  and  His 
disciples,  from  the  intimate  connection  they 
had  with  Galilee  (Matt.  xxvi.  69;  Mark  xiv. 
70)  ;  hence  applied  by  Pagans  and  Mohamme- 
dans, as  a  term  of  reproach,  to  Christians 
generally. 

"  And  wounds  by  Galileans  given, 
The  surest  pass  to  Turkish  neaven." 

Byron  :  Tlie  Giaour. 

Gal-l-le'-an  (2),  a.  [After  Galile(o) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -a)(..]  'Pertaining  to  or  invented  by  Galileo, 
the  celebrated  astronomer. 

Galilean-telescope,  s. 

Optic  instru. :  A  telescope  of  the  simplest 
construction,  like  an  opera  glass.  It  has  only 
two  lenses,  one  an  object-glass,  the  other  a 
diverging  or  concave  eye-piece. 

Gal'-i-lee,  s.     [Gr.  VaKiXaia.  {Galilaia);  Heb. 

nb^ba  (GUilah),  from  b^)l  {galil)  =  (as  subst) 
a  circle,  a  region,  (as  adj.)  rolling,  turning. 
See  def.  L] 

1.  Geog. :  A  Roman  province,  comprehend- 
ing all  the  north  of  Palestine  west  of  the 
Jordan.  As  the  term  Asia  began  with  a  small 
patch  of  territory  in  Asia  Minor,  but  gradually 
had  its  meaning  extended  till  it  took  in  all 
the  Asiatic  continent,  so  the  word  Galilee 
was  first  applied  to  a  fragment  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  constituting  its  northern  portion 
(Joshua  XX.  7  ;  2  Kings  xv.  29).  It  was  mostly 
inhabited  by  Gentiles  (Isaiah  ix.  1  ;  1  Maccab. 
V.  20-23).  In  the  New  Testament  times  the 
word  had  the  more  extended  meaning,  and  we 
learn  from  Josephus  that  there  were  an  Upper 
and  a  Lower  Galilee. 

2.  Arch. :  A  porch  or  chapel  at  the  entrance 
of  a  church.  The  galilee  at  Lincoln  Cathedral 
is  a  porch  on  the  west  side  of  the  south  tran- 
sept ;  at  Ely  Cathedral  it  is  a  porch  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave  ;  at  Durham  it  is  a  large 
chapel  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  which  was 
built  for  the  use  of  the  women,  who  were  not 
allowed  to  advance  farther  into  the  church 
than  the  second  pillar  of  the  nave.  In  tlie 
galilee  were  also  deposited  corpses  previous 
to  interment,  and  religious  processions  were 
formed.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  ex- 
pression in  the  Bible,  *'  Galilee  of  the  Gen- 
tiles." At  Durham  the  bishop's  consistory- 
court  was  also  held  in  the  galilee. 

gal-i-ma'-ti-a  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Ft.,  prob.  a 
form  of  qaliniafree  =  Galimaufray  (q.v.),  but 
traditionally  said  to  be  derived  from  the  con- 
fusion of  an  advocate  who,  pleading  the  case 
of  a  man  named  Matthew,  from  whom  a  cock 
had  been  stolen,  used  the  words  Galli  Ma- 
thias  =  the  cock's  Matthew,  in.stead  of  GaUus 
Mathiai  =  Matthew's  cock.]     Nonsense,  con- 


fused, or  nonsensical  language  ;    an    absurd 
mixture  of  words. 

gal-i-me'-ta,  o.    [Galemeta.] 

gal'-in-galc,  s.  [O.  Fr.  garingal;  Fr.  galan- 
gal ;  Ger.  galgant.] 

Bot.  :  Cyperus  lo)ig\is,  aperennial,  tall  sedge, 
with  an  umbellate  cyme,  and  erect,  red-brown 
glumes.  It  is  found  in  the  south  of  England, 
Wales,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  but  ia  very 
rare.    (Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 

"  The  rote  is  giogeuir  and  gaZingale." 

Land  of  Ooc/cagne,  Yl. 

gal-ln-so'-ga,  s.  [Named  after  Don  M.  M. 
de  Galinsoga,*a  Spanish  botanist] 

But.  :  A  genus  of  Composite.  Only  one  or 
two  species  are  known.  Galinsoga  parvijlora 
has  been  introduced  into  Britain  from  Peru, 
and  has  rooted  itself  in  cultivated  fields,  and 
on  roadsides  at  Ke  w  and  elsewhere.  (Sir  Joseph 
Hooker.) 

g^-in-s6 -ge-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  galinsog(a) ; 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionideae,  type 
Galinsoga. 

gal-i-on-gee,  s.    [A  Turkish  word.]    A  sailor. 
"  All  that  a  careless  eye  could  see 
In  him  was  some  young  galion^ee." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  9. 

gai'-i-ot,  gal'-le-ot,  g^l'-li-ot,  s.  [Fr. 
galiote,  from  Low  Lat.  galeota,  dimin.  of  galea 
=  a  galley ;  Sp.  galeota ;  Ital.  galeotta.'] 

Naut.  :  Formerly,  a  galley  propelled  by 
sails  and  oars,  having  one  mast  and  sixteen  to 
twenty  seats  for  rowers  ;  used  by  most  of  the 


GALIOT. 

maritime  nations  of  continental  Europe,  and 
called  by  substantially  the  same  name  in  the 
Romance  languages.  Now  a  strong  and  cum- 
brous, bluff-bowed,  two-masted  vessel,  used 
in  the  Dutch  merchant  service. 

"  Finding  the  same  deep  enough  to  liarbour  therein 
gaUieB  and  gaJliots  in  good  nmuber,  i)roceeding  further, 
ne  found  a  very  open  ■g\s.ct."—HacJduyt :  Voyages, 
iii.  313. 

gal-i-pe'-a,  s.  [The  name  given  to  the  plant 
in  Guiana;  Fr.  galipie,  galipier.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rutaceee,  tribe  Cusparia. 
Galipea  officinalis  or  G.  Ciisparia.,  the  latter 
called  also  Bonplatidia  trijbliata,  furnishes 
Angostura  bark  (q.v.), 

gal'-i-pot,  s.    [Fr.] 

Comm. :  The  French  name  for  the  white 
viscid  resin  which  exudes  from  the  stem  of 
Pinus  Tnarithna,  after  an  incision  has  been 
made.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from 
the  vessels  in  which  it  was  collected  or  pre- 
served.    [Gallipot.] 

ga'-  li  -  iim,  s.  [Lat.  galium ;  Gr.  yaXtov 
(galion)  =  the  Yellow  Bedstraw  (Dioscorides), 
from  yd\a  (gala)  =  milk,  which  some  species 
of  the  genus  are  used  to  curdle.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Galiacese  (q.v.).  Corolla  rotate, 
four-cleft ;  stamens  four ;  fruit  didymous  or 
dry,  often  hispid  or  tubercled.  About  150 
species  are  known,  eleven  of  them  British  : 
(1)  Galiwnverinn and  (2)  G.  Cruciata,  perennial, 
with  yellow  flowers ;  (3)  (?.  palustre,  (4)  G. 
uliginositm,  (5)  (?.  sctxatile,  (6)  G.  sijlvestre,  and 
(7)  G.  Mollugo,  perennial,  with  white  flowers 
and  very  minute,  glabrous,  smooth  granulate 
cr  rough  fruit ;  (8)  G.  boreale,  perennial,  with 
white  flowers  aud  hispid  fruit ;  (!))  G.  Aparine, 
(10)  G.  tricorne,  and  (11)  G.  parisiense,  annual, 
with  white  or  greenish  flowers,  large  fruit, 
and  the  angles  of  the  stem  and  the  margins 
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of  the  leaves  prickly.  No.  5,  the  Smooth 
Heath  Bedstraw,  flowers  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember on  heathy  spots  and  hilly  pastures  to 
sucli  an  extent  as  in  some  places  to  whiten 
the  ground.  No.  1  is  the  Yellow  Bedstraw, 
which  also  is  common.  Its  flowers  &re  used 
to  curdle  milk.  No.  9  is  the  Goose-grass  or 
Cleavers,  which  is  abundant  in  hedges ;  the 
hooked  fruits  chng  to  the  coats  of  animals, 
and  are  thus  widely  dispersed.  An  extract  of 
G.  Hgidiim,  a  foreign  species,  has  been  used 
successfully  in  epilepsy,  as  has  an  extract  of 
No.  7.  The  torrefied  grains  of  various  species 
of  Galium  are  a  good  substitute  for  coffee. 

g4ll  (1),  *gall,e,  s.      [A.S.   gealla;    O.  Nor- 
thumb.  galla;    cogn.  with    JDut.    gal;    Icel. 
gall;  Sw.  gtdla;  Dan.  galde;  Ger.  galle ;  Lat. 
Jel ;  Gr.  ^oA^  ichoU),'] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  JAterally': 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Gall  is  the  greatest  resolvent  of  curdled  milk. 
Boerhaave  has  given  at  a  time  one  drop  of  the  gall  of 
Hu  eel  with  saccesa,"— JrhnrTinot :  On  Diet. 

(2)  The  gall-bladder. 

"The  man-ied  couple,  aa  a  testimony  of  future  con- 
cord, did  cast  the  gaXl  of  the  sacrifice  behind  the 
aJtar."— Browne.  ,■  Vulgar  JSrrours,  bk.  iil.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Figaratively : 

(1)  Anytliing  exceedingly  bitter. 

"  In  mi  mete  gave  thai  galle  to  he." 

A\  Eng.  Psalter;  Ps.  Ixvii.  22. 

(2)  Rancour,  malignity,  bitterness. 

"  The  time  hath  been  when  no  harsh  sound  would  fall 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  with  gall." 
Byron  :  EnglUh  Bards  &  Scotch  Jteviewers. 

*  (3)  Anger;  bitterness  of  mind. 

"  They  did  great  hurt  unto  his  title,  and  have  left  a 
perpetual  gall  in  the  mind  of  the  people." — Spenser  : 
Present  State  of  Ireland. 

IL  Physiol. :  The  same  as  Bile  (q.v.). 

Tf  Gall  of  Glass :  The  neutral  salt  skimmed  off 
the  surface  of  crown-glass  ;  also  called  San- 
diver  (q.v.). 

gall-bladder,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  pear-shaped  membranous  sac, 
three  or  four  inches  long  by  one  and  a  half 
broad,  lodged  obliquely  in  a  fossa  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver. 
The  neck,  which  is  shaped  like  the  letter  S, 
bends  downwards  and  terminates  in  the 
cystic  duct. 

"  He  had  at  divers  times  found  worms  in  the  gallr 
bladder  iu  persons  he  had  opened  at  Suseldorp." — 
Derham:  Physico-Theology,  hk.  viii,  eh.  vi.    (Note.) 

gall-duct,  ^. 

Anat. :  A  duct  which  conveys  the  bile;  a 
Bile-duct  (q.v.). 

gall-pipe,  c).  ThesameasGALL-DOCT(q.v.). 

*  gall-Tret,  a.      Full  of  gall  or  bitterness. 


Controul  the  manners  of  the  inuLtitnde." 

Bp.  Sail:  Satires,  bk.  ii.    (Prol.) 

gSll  (2),  s.     [O.  Fr.  galle,  from  Lat.  galla  =  a 
gall-nut ;  But.  galnort;  Fr.  gale,  noix  de  gale; 
Ital.  galla ;  Ger.  gall-apfel.'] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Gen.  (Bot. ) :  A  morbid  excrescence  on  the 
leaf  or  leaf  bud  of  any  plant,  arising  probably 
from  the  puncture  of  a  cynips.  These  small 
hymenopterous  insects  deposit  their  eggs  oji 
the  leaves,  &c.,  of  various  plants,  each  species 
being  limited  to  a  single  plant,  or  even  a  single 
part  of  one ;  thus  there  is  a  Cynips  ficus  cariae 
on  tlie  common  fig,  a  Cynips/agi  on  the  beech, 
aiid  a  Cynips  quercus  folii  on  the  leaves  of  the 
common  oak.  The  so-called  oak-apples  are  not 
fruits  but  morbid  excrescences  produced  by 
Cynips  terminalis,  so  called  because  it  deposits 
its  eggs  at  the  extremity  of  the  shoots  on  the 
tree.  Some  galls  have  at  times  been  mistaken 
for  fungi,  but  proper  care  can  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two. 

2.  Spec.  (Bot.  &Comm.):  The  galls  of  com- 
merce are  produced  by  the  puncture  by  Cynips 
gallm  tlnctoria  of  the  leaf-bud  of  Quercus  infeeto- 
ria,  or  more  rarely  of  some  other  species  of  oak. 
In  the  hole  made  by  the  insect,  an  egg  is  de- 
posited, in  due  time  to  be  developed  into  a 
larva,  which  eats  its  way  out  when  it  coine.s 
to  the  perfect  state.  One  variety  is  white  or 
yellow,  another  green,  grey,  or  black.  The  best 
galls  come  from  Smyrna  and  Aleppo.  Witli  the 
salts  of  iron  they  yield  a  fine  black  colour,  and 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ink. 

"  The  Alepiw  galls,  wherewith  we  make  ink,  are  no 
other  than  cises  of  insects,  which  are  bred  iu  -ohem.''— 
Dcrliam 


II.  FMi-in. :  Galls  are  used  in  pharmacy  for 
the  preparation  of  Gallic  acid  (q.v.).  Oflicinal 
preparations  of  gall-nuts  are  Tinctiira  Gallce 
(tincturcof  galls),  Unguentum Gall<^{o\nimeTit 
of  galls),  and  Unguentum  Galloi  cum  Opio  (oint- 
ment of  galls  with  opium).  Gall  nuts  are  useful 
on  account  of  the  Tannin  (q.v.)  and  gallic  acid 
contained  in  them.  Tannin  is  a  powerful 
astringent,  and  is  useful  in  affections  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  also  applied  locally  to  sup- 
j)Tess  hjemorrhage  from  the  gums,  lips,  nose, 
&c.  Preparations  of  gall-nuts  should  not  be 
given  with  salts  of  iron,  infusions  and  decoc- 
tions containing  alkaloids,  salts  of  lead,  anti- 
mony, &c.,  nor  with  gelatine,  as  these  sub- 
stances give  precipitates  with  tannic  acid. 

^  Gall  of  tU  Earth : 

Bot. :  (1)  A  composite  plant,  Mulgedium 
Jtoridanum ;  it  is  so  called  on  account  of  its 
bitterness  [Mulgedium]  ;  (2)  Nabulus  Fraseri. 

gall-insects,  a.  pi. 

Entom.  :  The  hymenopterous  tribe  Gallicola, 
of  which  the  type  is  the  genus  Cynips  (q.v.), 
see  also  Cynipids,  and  Gall  (2),  s. 

gall-nut,  if.    [Gall  (2),  s.,  II.] 

gall-oak,  s.  Quercus  infectoria,  the  oak 
from  which  the  galls  of  commerce  are  obtained. 
[Gall  (2).] 

gall-steep,  s. 

Dyeing :  A  bath  of  nutgalls,  for  the  process 
of  galhng  in  Turkey-red  dyeing.   [Gall  (2),  v.] 

gkH  (3),  *  galle,  *  gaule,  s.  [loel.  gain ;  Ital. 
gallaj  M.  H.  Ger.  galle;  Bnt.gal,  gale  =  scurf, 
scab.]    [Gall  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  wound  or  sore  on  the  skin  caused  by 
rubbing. 

"  If  eiiy  wight  wold  claw  us  on  the  gaUe." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,521. 

2.  A  spring  or  wet  place  in  a  field  ;  a  spot 
when  the  grass  has  been  worn  oft' ;  a  bare 
place  in  a_crop. 

gall  (1),  "" gall-en,  *gall-yn.  v.t.  &  i.    [O. 

Fr.  galler  =  to  gall,  to  fret,  to  itch  ;  galle  =  a 
galling,  a  fretting,  itching  of  the  skin,  from 
Lat.  callus  =  a  thick,  hard  skin.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I,  Literally : 

1.  To  fret  or  Vi^ear  away  the  skin  of  by 
rubbing ;  to  excoriate  ;  to  hurt  or  break  the 
skin  of  by  friction. 

"  Oaltlug  his  kingly  hands,  haling  ropes," 

Sliakcsp. :  Jla-inlet,  v.  1. 

2.  To  fret  away ;  to  break  or  damage  the 
surface  of  by  rubbing. 

"And  the  Gabriell  riding  astcmo  the  Michael,  had 
her  cablo  guuld  asunder  in  the  hawse  with  a  piece  of 
liTiuing  yw."—I£acklui/t :  Voyages,  iil.  60. 

3.  To  hurt  by  rubbing  or  touching. 

1  "  I  am  loathe  to  gall  a  uew-hoad  wound." 

Sliakcsp. ;  2  Henry  IV.,  i,  2. 

4.  To  wear  away  the  grass  in  a  field. 

"  Y\ix galling  of  pasture  get  home  with  thy  wood." 
Tusser :  Rushandrie,  Ivil  3L 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  impair,  to  "Wear  away,  to  damage. 
"  He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth  ; 

And  that  my  state  being  galled  with  my  expence, 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth." 

Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives  qf  Windsor,  iii.  4. 

2.  To  annoy,  to  harass. 

"Leisley  then  commanded  three  hundred  horse  to 
advance  into  the  riuer,  whom  the  musciueteera  from 
behind  the  works  so  fl^Ked,  aa  they  were  enforced  to 
letire.  "—fiater ."  Cluirles  /.  (an,  IMO). 

3.  To  fret,  to  vex,  to  cause  annoyance  and 
grief. 

"The  necks  of  mortal  men  having  been  never  before 
galled  with  the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion,  nor  having 
had  experience  of  that  most  miserable  and  detested 
condition  of  living  iu  slavery."— /taieiflA  ;  Bist.  of  the 
World,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  §  12. 

B,  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  fret ;  to  be  teased,  vexed,  or  annoyed. 
2.  To  annoy,  to  tease,  to  vex,  to  fret,  to 
gi"ieve. 

"My  opinion  still  is,  that  a  large  demand  at  once 
with  i\  prosi>ect  of  being  thereby  relieved  from  certain 
gnlling  taxes,  would  be  more  willingly  submitted  to 
than  the  present  mode  of  fluctuating  and  ii-ritatiug 
taxation." — Anecdotes  Cff  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  ii.,  p.  183. 

'^  3.  To  act  in  a  galling  manner ;  to  say 
galling  things ;  to  scofl". 

"  I  have  seen  you  pleckiug  and  galling  at  this  gentle- 
man twice  or  tlince.  —Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  v.  l. 

1  For  the  difference  between  to  gall  and  to 
rub,  see  Rub. 

gall  (2),  v.t.  [Gall  (2),  s.]  To  impregnate 
with  a  decoction  of  galls. 


G^'-la,  s.     [An  African  word.    (See  def.)] 

1.  One  of  a  race  inhabiting  the  east  and 
south  of  Abyssinia.  Tliey  belong  to  the 
Kaflir  family. 

2.  Tlie  language  spoken  by  the  Gallas.  It 
is  the  principal  spoken  language  of  Abyssinia. 

Galla-ox,  s.  A  variety  or  sub-variety  of 
ox  (Bos  Taurus),  generally  white,  with  small 
hunch,  black  muzzle,  small  bones,  and  liigli 
legs.  The  horns  turn  up  vertically,  are  of  a 
pale  horn  colour,  extremely  bulky,  and  neaiiy 
four  feet  in  length.  Found  in  the  Galla 
country.     (Major  Chas.  Hamiltmi  SiAith.) 

*  gal-la-glass,  s.    [Gallowglass.] 

gall-am'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  gall  (2) ;  -amic  (Chem. ).  ] 
(See  the  compound.) 

gallamic-acid,  v. 

Chem.:  C7H7NO4.  Crystallizes  in  large 
plates  which  are  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water. 
It  is  obtained  by  boiMng  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  tannin  with  one  pait  of  ammonium  disul- 
phate,  and  six  parts  of  ammonia,  till  the  solu- 
tion no  longer  smells  of  ammonia,  and  re- 
crystallizing  out  of  water.  Gallamic  acid  is 
decomposed  by  alkalies,  therefore  it  is  pro- 
bably an  amide. 

gal'-lant,  gal-l^nt',  *  gal -ant,  *gal- 
aunt^  *  gal'launt,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  gallant 
(Fr.  galant),  pr.  par.  of  (/aier  =  to  aejoice ;  gale 
=  show,  mii-th;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  gala  = 
ornament,  festive  attire  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  galante.} 
[Gala.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Gay,  showy,  splendid,  well-dressed, 
magnificent. 

"  In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes  ; 
Youth  at  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm." 

Gray :  The  Bard. 

2.  Fine  or  noble  outwardly  ;  specious. 

"  Hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand, 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle." 
flaxes. :  Julius  Ctesar^  iv.  2. 

3.  Brave,  high-spirited,  daring,  magnani- 
mous, courageous,  heroic,  noble. 

"  He  spake,  and  eight  brave  sons  straightway 
All  followed  him,  a  gallant  band  ?  " 

Wordsworth  :  White  Doe  of  RyUtone,  ii. 

4.  Courtly,  polite  towards  ladies,  of  cour- 
teous manners.  (In  this  sense  pronounced 
gql-ldntf.) 

5.  It  is  commonly  used  by  speakers  in  re- 
ferring to  an  officer  of  the  army  or  navy,  as, 
My  gallant  friend. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  brave,  high-spirited  or  daring  person, 

"  Exclaim  not,  gallants  t  question  not." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  V.  1?. 

2.  A  gay,  fashionable  or  courtly  man. 

"  In  youth,  'tis  said,  i\,  gallant  free, 
A  lusty  reveller  was  he." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  iii.  2L 

3.  A  wooer ;  a  ladies'  man ;  one  who  pays 
court  to  ladies. 

"  As  to  Theodora,  they  who  had  been  her  gallants 
when  she  was  an  actress,  related  that  dBemons,  or  noc- 
turnal spirits,  had  often  driven  them  away  to  lie  witli 
her  themselves."— Jorfin :  Ecclesiastical  Vistory. 

*  i.  One  who  pays  court  to  ladies  for  a  lewd 
purpose. 

"  One  that  is  well-nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age  to 
shew  himself  a  young  gallant."— Shakesp.  :  Merrg 
Wives,  11. 

*  II.  Naut. :  A  top-sail. 
IT  To  stoop  gallant : 

Naut. :  To  lower  the  top-sail. 

gal-lanf ,  v.t.  &  i.    [Gallant,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  pay  court  to  ladies  ;  to  wait  on  or  pay 
attention  to  a  lady  ;  to  escoi't  a  lady. 

2.  To  handle  or  manage  in  a  fashionable 
manner, 

"  I  teach  young  gentlemen  the  whole  art  of  ffaitantiHj/ 
a  fan." — Addisoii:  Spectator,  No.  102, 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  gallivant  or  gad  about 
idly. 

"  It  is  as  thoroughly  believed  among  the  country 
folk  as  the  gospel,  that  the  witches  are  in  the  practice 
of  gallanting  over  field  and  flood  after  sun-set,  in  the 
shape  of  cats  and  mawkiue." — TJie  Steam-boat,  p.  I4i. 

*  gal'-lant-ed,  a.  [Eng.  gallant;  -ed.]  Gal- 
lant, well-dressed. 

*  g3,r-lant-ise,  ^.  [En^.  gallant ;  -ise.]  Gal- 
lantry,  gallant  bearing. 

"  Gray-headed  senate  imA  youth's  gallantise." 

Sylvester  :  Du  Bartas,  wit.  i.,  day  0,  OOu. 


boil.  Tt)63^;  pd^t,  j6^1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  henph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  ag;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  f: 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhiin.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL- 
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gallantish— galley 


*g&r-lan1;-ish,,a.  [Eng.  gallant ;  -ish.]  Fond 
of  gMlivantirig  or '  strolling  about ;  gadding 
about. 

"  A  weak,"  fickle,  freakish,  bigotted,  gallantish,  or  im- 
periuua  womau."— Bruce ;  Life  of  Unox,  L  421.    (Note.) 

ga.r-lant-ly,  *  ga-lant-ly,  *  ga-launt-ly, 

adv.  "[Eng.  gallant;  -Vy.} 

1.  In  a  gallant,  gay  or  showy  manner  ; 
sliowily,  handsomely. 

'f  The  wayes  echwhere  are  galtvntly  paued  with 
foure  square  stone,  except  it  be  where  tor  want  of  stone 
they  use  to  \&j  htio^Q.' —Backluyt :  Voyages,  voL  ii., 
pt.  ii.,  p.  69, 

2.  In  a'  gallant,  brave,  daring  or  noble  man- 
ner ;  bravely  ;  nobly  ;  heroically. 

"  And  4ot  9.  moment  will  he  bide. 
Till  sfiuire  or  groom  before  him  ride  ; 
Headmost  of  all  he  stems  the  tide. 
And  sterna  it gaUantly," 

Scott :  Marmion,  vi.  22. 

3.  Like  a  gallant ;  in  a  gallant  manner. 

gal'-lant-ness,  s.     [Eng.  gallant;  ^ness.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gallant  ; 
gayness ;'  magnificence. 

2.'  Bravery,  gallantry,  heroism. 

"Thatwliieh  gives  to  human  actions  the  relish  of 
Justice,  is  •-  certain  nobleness  or  gallantness  of  courage 
(rarely  fdund),  by  which  a  man  scorns  to  be  beboldinj^ 
for  the  contentment  of  hia  life,  to  fraud  or  breach  oi 
promise."— Z^o&&«  ,•  Of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xv. 

gal' -Ian -try,  s.  [0.  Fr.  gallanterie;  Fr. 
galanierie,  from  galant  =  gallant  (q.v.).] 

*  1^  Show,  splendour,  magnificence  of  appear- 
ance ;  handsomeness. 

"Make  the  pea  shine,  with  gallantry,  and  all 
The  English  youth  flock  to  their  admiral." 

Waller  :  Instructions  to  a  Painter,  9. 

2.  Bravery,  high  courage,  heroism,  nobility. 

"■As  a  friend  to  the  boose  of  Brunswick,  I  cirnnot 
hut  rejoice  in  the  personal  safety,  and  in  the  personal 

JallaiitT-y  too,  of  so  distinguished  a  branch  ol  it  [the 
»uke  of  rorkj" — Anecd.  of  Bp    Watson,  vol,  i.,  p.  369. 

3.  Politeness  or  courteous  bearing  towards 
ladies, 

"  These  [the  fair  sexl  compose  half  the  world,  and 
are  by  the  just  complaisance  and  gallantry  of  our 
nation  the  more  powerful  part  of  the  people.' —iS;ec2e  .- 
Spectator,  No.  4. 

i.  Court  paid  to  women  for  lewd  purposes  ; 
vicious  love  or  pretence  of  love ;  lewdness, 
profligacy,  debauchery. 

6.  A  number  of  gallants ;  gallants  collec- 
tively. 

*'  Followed  with  England's  gallantry  and  pride." 
Drayton :  Tlio  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

&;3l'-latep  s.     [Eng.  gall(iG);  suff.  -ate  {Chem.) 

(q.v.)-l 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  Gallic  acid  (q.v.). 

*  gS-l'-la-tiire,  s.     [Sp.  galladura,  from  Lat. 

gallus  =  a  cock.]    The  tread  of  a  cock. 

"Whether  it  be  not  made  ont  of  the  grando,  gaUa- 
ture,  germ  or  tread  of  the  egg,  as  Aquapendento  and 
atrioter  enquiery  informeth  us,  doth  seem  of  less<;r 
doubt  "—Broione :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ill,  ch.  xxviii. 

gaU'-bUSh,  s.  [Eng.  gall  =  gale  (3),  and  hush.] 
Bot. :  The  Gale  or  Sweet  Gale. 

*  gal -le-^s,  *  gal-li-ass,  «.    [Pr.  galeasse ; 

Ital.  galeazza.] 

Naut.  :  A  heavy,  low-built  vessel,  carrying 
generally  three  masts  and  three  tiers  of  guns. 
It  was  propelled  both  by  sails  and  oars,  and 


.    GALLEASS. 

had  thirty-two  seats  for  rowers,  who  were 

generally  slaves,  six  or  seven  at  each  oar.     A 

tower-Hke  structure  was  at  the  stern,  and  a 

castellated  structure  in  the  bows. 

,  "  AiLd  while  they  were  proceeding  on  in  thia  manor, 

one' of  their  gi-eat  galliasses -was  so  furiously  battered 

with  shot,  that  the  whole  nauy  was  faine  to  come  yp 

rounder  together  for  the  aafegnard  thereof— fi'acfc- 

luj/l :  Voyages,  voL  1.,  p.  597. 


g^'-le-in,  s.    {Gall  (2),  and  (phthal)ein.] 

Chemistry :    Gallein.     Pyrogallolphthalem.; 

Obtained  by  heating  for  some  hours,  one  part 
of  phthalic  anhydride  with  two  parts  of 
pyrogallol  from  190°  to  200%  then  dissolving 
the  fused  mass  in  alcohol,  precipitating  with 
water,  ,and  recrystalliziag  from  dilute  hot 
alcohol.  It  forms  small  ciystals  which  are 
red-brown  by  reflected,  and  metallic  green  by 
transparent  light.  Gallem  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and 
very  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  caustic 
potash  with  a  red  colour,  which  is  turned  blue 
by  excess  of  alkali.  Soluble  in  aniuionla  with 
a  violet  colour.    Gallein  is  used  as  a  dye. 

*  gal'-le-on,  *  gal'-li-on,  s.     [Sp.  gaUon, 

from  Lat.  galea  =  d.  galley  (q.  v.)  ;  Ital.  galeone.] 

Naut. .  A  large  ship  used  by  the  Spaniards 
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SPANISH   GALLEON, 

in  their  commerce  with  South  America.   They 
usually  had  four  decks. 

"  No  more  than  the  Raleigha  and  Drakes  considered 

themselves  as  thieves  when  they  divided  the  cargoes  of 
Spanish  ja^feone." — Macaulay:  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

gall'-er,  s.  [Eng.  galliX)^  v.  ;-er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  galls, 

gal-ler'-i-a,  s.  [ital.  galleria;  Low  Lat. 
galeria  =  a  gallery,  from  the  covered  passage 
which  the  larva  makes  with  wax,  &c.,  in  the 
beehives  which  it  invades.  (McNicholl.) 
Agassiz  derives  the  name  from  Gr.  yaAepos 
(galeros)  —  pleasant.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
GalleridEe  (q,v.).  Two  species  live  in  beehives, 
doing  great  damage. 

*gal-ler'-i-an,  *  gal-ler'-i-en,  *.  [Fr. 
galerien.]    A  g'aUey-slave. 

"  The  advantage,  if  any,  stands  for  thefiro^Zcrfan."— 
Oenileman  Instructed,  p.  183. 

gal-ler'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  galler(ia), 
and  Lat.  fern,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  moths,  tribe  Pyrali- 
dina.  The  antennae  are  simple,  the  basal  joint 
generally  with  a  tuft  of  scales  beneath  the 
labial  palpi,  short  in  the  male,  long  and  por- 
rected  in  the  female.  Larva  with  sixteen 
legs,  feeding  on  wax  in  beehives.  Four  British 
species.    (Stainton. ) 

*  gal'-ler-ied,  a.  [Eng,  gallery ;  -ed.]  Fur- 
nished with  a  gallery  or  galleries. 

g&l'-ler-y,   *  gal-ar-y,  *  gal-ler-ie,  s. 

[O,  Fr.  gallerie(FT.  galerie),  from  Ital.  galleria, 
from  Low  Lat.    galeria  =  a  long  portico,  a 
gallery  ;  Sp,  &  Port,  galeria.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  room  or  apartment  of  much  greater 
length  than  breadth,  serving  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  the  different  rooms  of 
a  building  ;  a  corridor. 

"  Searching  all  wounded  the  long  galleries  ; 
And  the  voyd  courtes."     Surrey :  Virgil;  j£neig  ii. 

2.  A  room  used  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures 
or  other  works  of  art ;  hence,  a  collection  of 

pictures,  statues,  &c. 

•■  As  fine  a  gallery  of  pictures  as  any  burgomaster  of 
Amsterdam."— J/^acait^aj/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

3.  A  partial  story  in  a  room  for  auditors, 
musicians,  &c.  ;  a  platform  projecting  from 
the  walls  of  a  room,  and  supported  by  brack- 
ets, pillars,  or  consoles,  and  overlooking  the 
ground-floor :  as  a  gallery  in  a  church,  theatre, 
(fee. 

"  Nor  is  the  shape  of  our  cathedrals  proper  for  our 
preaching  auditories,  but  rather^the  figure  of  an  am- 


phitheatre, with  gaUeries  gradually  overlooking  each 
other ;  tor  into  this  condition  the  pariah  churches  0 
London<aro  driving  apac6,  as  appears  by  tne  man; 
galleries  every  day  built  in  them.  '-^Graunt. 

4.  The  occupants  of  a  gallery  at  any  per 
formance ;  generally  with  the  imputation  ol 
their  being  low-bred  and  devoid  of  taste. 

"  The  galleries  would  certainly  lose  much  of  their 
veneration  for  the  the.itrical  kiuKS,  queens,  and  uoblea 
if  they  were  to  see  tbem  behind  the  scenes,  unbedi- 
zeeed." — V.  Knox:  Spit  it  of  Despotism,  23. 

If  To  play  to  the  gallery:  To  court  the 
applause  of  the  vulgar. 

*  5.  An  ornamental  walk  or  apartment  in 
gardejis  formed  by  trees. 

"In  most  part  there  had  been  framed  by  wl;  such 

Eleasant  arbours,  that,  one  answering  another,  they 
ecame  a  gallery  aloft  from  tree  to  tree."— A'Wney. 

II.  Technically:  jf 

1.  Fort. :  A  covered  passage  in  a  work,  either 
for  defence  or  communication,  as  one  beneath 
the  counterscarp  and  loopholed,  or  communi- 
cating between  the  enceinte  and  an  outwork. 
A  gallery  in  a  scarp  having  embrasures  be- 
comes a  casemate, 

2.  Min. :  An  adit  or  di'ift  in  a  mine,  either 
as  a  means  of  working,  of  drainage,  or  of  ven- 
tilation. 

5.  Naut. :  A  balcony  projecting  from  the 
afterpart  of  a  ship,  as  the  quarter  -  gallery , 
stern-gallery. 

H  Whispering  gallery  :  [Whispering]. 

gallery-Class,  s.  a  large  class  taught 
while  seated  in  a  gallery. 

gallery-furnace^  s.  A  furnace  used  in 
the  distillation  of  green  vitriol,  consisting  of 
a  long  gallery  containing  two  or  three  tiers  of 
retorts,  100  in  each  row.  The  gallery  is  a  flue 
traversed  by  the  flame  of  a  fire.  The  neck  of 
each  retort  projects  through  the  walls  of  the 
gallery,  and  enters  an  exterior  receiver. 

gallery-hauling,  a. 

Min. :  A  passage  driven  on  the  dip  of  the 
vein. 

gallery-hit,  s. 

Cricket :  A  showy  stroke,  such  as  would  be 
appreciated  by  a  non-critical  spectator. 

gallery-keeper,    *  gallary-keeper, 

s    ■  A  person  in  charge  of  a  gallery, 

"Thirty  pounds  given  to  the  gallary-keepers  at  St. 
Margarets  Church.  — —      - 


/.  (an.  1645}. 


-Whitelock:  Memorials;  Charles 


gallery-picture,  gallery-painting, 

s.  A  picture  in  which  the  figures  or  animals 
represented  are  life-size  or  larger;  a  landscape 
of  more  than  five  feet  in  width. 

*  gal'-less,  *  gaul-less,  a.     [Eng.  gall  (l) ; 
-less.]  Free  from  or  without  gall  or  bitterness. 

"  Such  mild  and  oau;Ke«£  spirits,  so  receptive  of  vir- 
tuous impressions.'  —Bates :  Ashurat's  Funeral  Sermon. 

*  gal-le-tyle,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     A  de- 
corative tile  for  paving  or  covering  walls, 

"Make  a  compound  body  of  gla&s  and  galletyle; 
that  is,  to  have  the  colom-  milky  like  a  chalcedon, 
being  a  stufi*  between  a|,>orcelIaneandaglass," — Bacon: 
Physical-  Hemaint. , 

gal'-lej^,   *  gal-ai,  "*  gal-aie,    *  gal-ay, 

*  gal-e,  ^  gal-eie,  s.  [O.  Fr,  galie,  galUe, 
from  Low  Lat,  galea  =  a  galley;  M,  H,  Ger. 
gale,  galie, ;  Fr.  galere;  ItaL  &  Sp.  galera.] 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  low,  flat-built  vessel  with  one  or  more 
rows  (banks)  [Bank,  s.,  II,  9]  of  oars,  said  to 


ANCIENT  GALLEY. 

have  been  invented  by  the  Corinthians  700 
B.C.     The  biremes,  triremes,  quinqueremes. 


^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey=a:;  au  =  kw. 


galleyfoist— gallinacese 
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&c.,  were  galleys  having  so  many  banks  of 


COIN       OF       ALLECTUS, 
Showing  a  Eomau  Galley. 

oars— two,  three,  five,  &c.    The  pentecontori 

had  fifty  oars  in  a  single  tier. 

"And  for  those  hoata,  longse  navea,  or  gallies,  Pliny 
aaith,  that  JEgesiaa  aacribeth  the  device  to  Paralus : 
and  PliiloatephanuB  to  Josou :  Ctcaias  to  Samyras  ;  and 
Saphanus  to  Bemiramis :  Archimachus  to  ^geon."— 
lialeigh:  Hittory  qf  the  World,  bk.  i„  ub.  viii.,  §  3. 

(2)  A  low,  flat-built  vessel  with  one  deck, 
and  navigated  with  sails  and  oars,  formerly 
common  in  the  Mediterranean.  They  varied 
in  length  from  100  to  200  feet,  the  smaller 
being  called  half-galleys,  and  the  smallest- 
sized  gimrter-galieys.  They  carried  as  many 
as  twenty  oars  on  each  side,  each  worked  by 
several  men,  generally  slaves.  They  were  two- 
masted,  and  had  two  lateen  sails.  The  largest 
were  called  galleasses.  [Galleass.]  They 
were  of  130  feet  keel,  30  feet  beam,  three 
masts,  thix-ty  banks  [Bank,  s.,  1. 1]  of  two  oars 
each,  each  oar  manned  by  six  chained  slaves. 
They  were  introduced  into  France  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  VI.,  and  manned  by  criminals. 
[Galley-slave.]  He  kept  forty  in  his  service. 
They  were  abolished  by  Louis  XV.  in  1748. 

(3)  Any  boat  of  a  large  size ;  a  state  barge. 

"And  each  proud  ^aZ^,  aa  she  passed, 
To  the  wild  cadence  of  the  blast 
Gave  wilder  minstrelsy." 

(Scott ;  Lord  of  the  W^,  t  15. 

(4)  A  clinker-built  boat  for  ship's  use,  from 
'^3  to  36  feet  long,  and  with  a  beam  equal  to 
une-fifth  of  its  length.  It  is  light  and  sharp, 
caiTying  from  ten  to  twelve  oars,  and  is  used 
for  speedy  rowing  on  expeditions.  It  usually 
has  six  alternate  oars  rowed  by  a  picked 
crew. 

(5)  An  open  boat  used  on  the  Thames  by 
Custom-house  ofiicera,  river-police,  and  for- 
merly by  press-gangs,  &c. 

(6)  The  cook-house  on  board  ship,  which  is 
on  deck,  or  in  a  forward  part  of  the  vessel. 

2,  Distill. :  A  Gallery-furnace  (q.v.). 

3.  Prmt. :  An  oblong  tray  which  receives 
matter  from  the  composing-stick,  and  on  which 
it  is  arranged  in  a  column  or  page.  The  galley 
has  a  ledge  on  both  sides  and  at  top,  half  an 
inch  in  height.  From  this  it  is  taken  to  the 
imposing-stone  and  arranged  in  a  chase.  The 
gaUey  sometimes  has  a  groove  to  admit  a  false 
bottom,  called  a  galley-slice. 

galley-fire,  s. 

Naut, :  A  ship's  fire-place. 

gaUey-half^enoe,  s.  pi.  [Galley-half- 

PENMY.] 

*  galley-lialfkieniiy,  s.  A  base  coin,  so 
called  from  being  smuggled  in  in  the  galleys 
which  brought  merchandise  from  Genoa.  It 
was  in  circulation  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 


^  galley-house. 


A  boat-house. 


"These  gaUey-hau^es  are  50  or  60  paces  from  the 
river  side  ;  and  when  tbey  bring  the  galleya  Into  them, 
there  ia  a  strong  rope  brought  ronna  the  stem  of  the 
vessel,  and  botn  ends  stretched  along,  one  on  each 
side."— i>umpi«r  .■  Voyages  |an,  1688). 

galley-pepper,  s.  Coal-ash.  [Galley, 
1(6).] 

galley-slave,  s.  A  criminal  condemned 
to  work  in  the  galleys. 

'*  Worse  tlum  the  deeds  of  aalley-elavea  broke  loose. 
She  loses  in  such  storms  her  very  name, 
And  fierce  liceutlouBness  should  bear  the  hlame." 
Cmoper  :  Table  Talk,  837. 

» gai'-ley-fSist,  *  gal-ly-foist,  *.     [Eng. 
gall&y,  and  foist  (q.vT).] 

Naut. :  A  state  barge,  such  as  that  formerly 
used  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  when  at- 
tending Westminster  in  state. 

"Out  of  my  doores,  you  sons  of  noise  and  tumult, 
begot  on  an  111  May  day,  or  when  the  gallyfoist  is 
afloate  to  Westminster."— Ben  Jonsvn  :  SileiU  Womam, 
iv,  2. 

gil'-ley-womi,  s.    [Gallyworm.j 


gall'-fly. 


[Gall  (2),  s.] 


GS-l'-li,  s.  pi.  [Lat. ;  said  to  be  from  Gallics,  a 
river  in  Phrygia,  which  made  those  mad  who 
drank  its  waters.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  The  priests  of  Cybele  at 
Rome.  They  carried  round  the  image  of  Cybele 
like  people  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  rolling  their 
heads,  beating  their  breasts  to  the  sound  of 
flutes,  and  uttering  dreadful  predictions.  Great 
indecencies  took  place  in  connection  with  the 
festival  of  the  goddess  they  worshipped,  which 
occurred  at  the  vernal  equinox.  The  Galli 
alone,  of  all  the  heathen  priesthood  in  ancient 
Eome,  were  permitted  to  ask  alms  from  the 
people. 

gal'-li-am-bic,  s.  [Lat.  galliambicus  =  a 
song  used  by  the  GaUi  or  priests  of  Cybele.] 

Fros. :  A  kind  of  verse,  consisting  of  two 
iambic  dimeters  catalectic,  the  last  wanting 
the  final  syllable. 

*  g^l'-ll-an,  a.  ^Lat.  Galli(a)  =  Gaul ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.*  -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gaul  or 
France ;  French. 

"  An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  loves 
A  Gallian  girl."  Skakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  L  7. 

gal'-li-ard,    *  gal-ye-ard,    ^^  gay-lard, 

a,  &  5.  [Sp.  gallarda  =  (a.)  pleasant,  gay, 
lively,  (s.)  a  kind  of  lively  Spanish  dance ; 
O.  Fr.  gaillard,  gaillartj  Port,  galhardo;  Ital. 
gagliardo.] 

*  A,  As  adj. :  Merry,  gay,  frisky,  brisk, 
active,  lively. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. ;   A  merry,  gay,  brisk,   or 
lively  person. 

2.  Music :  [Gaillabd]. 

*  gal'-li-ard-l^e,  s.    [Fr.]   Merriment,  mirth, 

liveliness,  exuberant  gaiety. 

"  I  am  no  way  dlapoaed  for  the  mirth  and  galUard- 
ise  of  company." — Broume:  Religio  Medici. 

^  gal'-li-ard-ness,  s.  [Eng.  galliard;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  galliard ;  .gaiety,  merri- 
ment, liveliness. 

"His  sprightly  pleaaance  and  galUardness  Abate."— 
Gayton  :  Festivoua  Notes  on  Don  Quixote. 

gal'-li-S^s,  o.    [Galleass.] 

Gal'-lic  (I),  a.  [Lat.  Gallicus,  from  Gallia  = 
Gaul,  France.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gaul  or 
France ;  French  ;  Galilean. 

gal'-lic  (2),  a.  [Eng.  gall  (2),  s.  ;  -ic]  Of,  or 
pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  galls. 

gallic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C^HeOg-f  H20orC8H2COH)3-CO-OH 
+  HgO.  Trioxybenzoic  acid.  Gallic  acid 
occxiTS  in  several  plants,  as  Sumach,  Divi- 
divi ;  in  the  leaves  of  Aretostaphylus  uva  ursi ; 
in  the  roots  of  Eelleborus  niger,  Veratrum 
album,  Colchvmm  autumnale,  CepJuelis  ipecacu- 
anha ;  in  the  bark  of  Strychnos  mix  vomica ; 
in  red  wine,  &c.  Gallic  acid  can  be  prepared 
synthetically  by  fusing  di-iodoxybenzoic  acid 
with  caustic  potash.  It  is  also  formed  by 
powdering  gallnuts,  which  contain  tanniu, 
and  exposing  them  moistened  to  the  air  for  a 
month,  at  a  temperature  of  70°,  and  is  then 
extracted  with  boiling  water,  the  crystals  re- 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  decolorised 
by  animal  charcoal.  The  spores  of  Pencillivm 
glaucum  convert  tannin  into  gallic  acid.  It 
is  also  prepared  by  boiling  tannin  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  which  converts  the  tannin 
into  gallic  acid  and  glucose,  C27H32P17  + 
4H2O  =  SCyHsOs  -H  CfrHisOg.  Gallic  acid  crys- 
tallizes in  white,  silky  needles,  which  lose 
their  water  of  crystallization  at  120°,  and  melt 
with  decomposition  at  222°  to  240°.  Soluble 
in  three  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in  130 
parts  of  water  at  12° ;  also  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  Pure  gallic  acid  does  not  precipitate 
gelatine,  albumen,  or  alkaloids.  It  gives  a 
bluish-black  colour  with  ferric  salts ;  soluble 
in  excess  of  Fe201fi.  Dry  gallic  acid  heated  to 
210°  gives  off  CO2,  and  yields  pyro^llol, 
CgHsCOHjg.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  it  is 
oxidized  to  oxalic  acid.  Gallic  acid  forms 
salts  which  are  called  gallates.  Dry  gallic 
acid  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  potassium 
permanganate,  takes  fire,  and  gives  out  sparks. 
Gallic  acid  has  a  sour,  astringent  taste.  It 
reduces  gold  and  silver  salts,  and  is  used  in 
photography.  It  is  a  monatomic  acid,  and 
also  a  triatomic  phenol ;  therefore,  four  atoms 
of  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by  metals. 
Gallic  acid  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine 
instead  of  tannin. 


Gal'-li-can,  a.  [Lat. Gallicus=GamG,FTQnoh.] 
Of  or  pe'rtaining  to  Gaul  or  France ;  as,  the 
GaUican  Church. 

G^l'-ll-can-i^xn,  s.  [Eng.  GaUican;  -ism.] 
Principles  in  the  French  Church,  opposed  to 
Ultramontanism. 

IT  As  early  as  1438  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
(q.v.),  to  a  certain  extent  protected  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Galilean  Church  against  the  en- 
croachments of  Rome.  This  was  suspended 
in  1516  by  the  Concordat  with  Leo  X.,  which 
was  less  favourable  to  the  GaUican  Church. 
On  March  12,  1682,  the  French  clergy  issued  a 
declaration  that  the  Papal  authority  in  France 
is  limited  to  spiritual  matters,  and  that  it  is 
subject  to  the  decision  of  a  General  Council. 
This  manifesto  was  condejnned  by  successive 
Popes  in  1682,  1690,  1706,  and  1794. 

GS.l-K9'-5t-mte,  gal-Ut'-zen-ite,  s.    [From 
Ger.  galitzenstein,  the  name  of  the  mineral, 
implying  that  it  is  from  Gahcia,  where  it  is 
not  known  to  occur.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Goslaejte  (q.v.). 

Gal'-li-^ism,  s.  [Eng.  Gallic  (1);  suff.  -isvi; 
Fr.  GaUieisme.]  A  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to 
the  French  language ;  a  French  expression  or 
idiom. 

"In  English  I  would  have  gallidama  avoided." — 
Felton  :  On  the  Olassics. 

*  G3l'-li-5ize,  *  GSl'-li-9i§e,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng. 
Gallic  (I) ;  -ize.] 

A.  Tran^.  :  To  adapt  or  make  conformable 
to  the  French  idiom  or  language ;  to  Frenchify. 

"Being  very  much  gallioited  in  my  character."— 
Sydney  Smith  :  Letters,  1885. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  adopt  a  French  style ;  to 
use  Gallicisms. 

g^l-lic'-o-la,  g^l-lic'-o-las,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
galla  =  a  gall,  an  oak-apple,  and  colo  =  to  in- 
habit.] 

Entom. :  Gall -files,  gall-insects.  A  tribe  of 
Hymenopterous  insects  ;  sub-order  Petiolata. 
The  antennae  have  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
joints,  the  wings  only  a  few  nervm-es,  there  is 
an  ovipositor  bent  within  the  body  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  S.  Its  puncture  leads  to  the 
production  of  galls.  [Gall  (2),  Gall-inseots, 
Ctnipid.^,  Cynips.] 

*  g^l-li-g^ -kined,  a.    [Eng.  galligaskvn{s)  ; 

-ed.  ]    Wearing  galligaskins. 

""g^l-li-g&s-kmf,  *  gal-lo-gas-coins,  s. 

[A  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr.  garguesgues  =  greguesque 
=  Greelash,  from  Ital.  Grechesco  =  Greekish. 
(Wedgwood.)  Cf.  Prov.  Eng.  gregs  =  a  kind 
of  breeches  or  hose ;  Fr.  gregues.] 

1.  Large  open  breeches  ;  wide  hose. 

2.  Leather  gaiters  worn  by  sportsmen. 

"  My  gaUigasHn$,  that  have  long  withstood 
The  winter's  fury  and  encroaching  frosts, 
By  time  suhdued— what  wUl  not  time  subdue  ?— 
An  horrid  chasm  disclose." 

Philips:  Splendid  Shilling. 

*ga,l-U-ma'-ti-at  (tl  as  shi),  s.  [Galima- 
tias.] 

*  glil-li-m^a'--f^,  s.  [Ft.  galimafrie-  a  hash.] 

1.  A  hash,  a  hotch-potch,  or  hodge-podge  of 
scraps  of  meat. 

"  Delighting  in  hodge-podge,  gallimattfrieg,  forced 
meats,  &ii.'—£ing  :  Art  (^Cookery,  let.  9. 

2.  Any  inconsistent  or  ridiculous  medley. 
"They  have  a  dance,  which  the  wenches  s&y  is  a 

gaZlimavfry  at  gambols,  because  they  are  not  in't."— 
Shaketp. :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  9. 

gal'-lin,  5.  [Eng.  gall  (2),  s. ;  suff.  -in (Chem.).-] 
Chem. :  Gallin,  C20H14O7,  or,  0[C6H2(OHV]2 
•CH-CgHi'CO-OH.  Obtained  by  long  boiling 
gallein  with  zinc  dust  and  ammonia,  then 
acidifying  with  dilute  H2SO4  and  shaking  out 
with  ether.  It  crystallizes  out  of  ether  in  fine 
needles,  and  quickly  reddens  in  the  air.  It 
can  be  used  as  a  dye  instead  of  logwood. 

g^-^-na'-9S-£e,  gal -U-na -90-1,  s.  pi, 

[Lat.  gallinaeeus  =  pertaining  to  poult^,  from 
gallina  =  a  hen.] 

Omith. :  A  sub-order  of  birds,  order  Easores, 
of  which  it  is  the  type.  The  bill  is  convex, 
the  upper  mandible  arched  over  the  lower  one, 
the  nostrils  over-arched  by  a  cartQaginous 
membrane,  the  wings  are  short,  the  legs 
strong,  the  hallux  elevated  above  the  anterior 
toes  so  as  merely  to  touch  the  ground  in 
walking.  In  the  males  the  back  of  the  tarsus 
is  generally  furnished  with  a  spur,  which  may 


b8il.  hS^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  yliiii,  ben^li;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan«    -tion,  -slon=shun:  -tion,  -0on  =  zhiin.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus*   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del- 
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"be  used  as  an  offensive  weapon.  The  birds 
are  generally  polygamous,  the  males  more 
hrilliantly  coloured  than  the  females.  It  is 
divided  into  about  eight  families.  Tetrao- 
anidae  (Grouse),  PerdicidEe  (Partridges),  Phasi- 
anidae  (Pheasants),  Pteroclidse  (Sand-gi-ouse), 
Turnicidffi  (Bush-quails),  Megapodidas  (Mound 
birds),  CracidEB  (Curassows),  Tinamidte  (Tina- 
nious).  The  term  Gallinacei  is  occasionally 
used  in  a  more  extensive  sense,  being  applied 
to  all  the  Kasores.     [Galling.] 

g&l-lJ-na'-9e-an   (or  cean  as   shan),  s. 

[Lat.  gallinaceus,  from  gullina  =  a  hen  ;  gallus 
=  a  cock.]    One  of  the  order  Gallinacea, 

gS.l-li-na'-9e-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus)»  a. 

[Lat.   gallinaceus.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

Gallinacese. 

"  A  circumstantial  resemblance  between  the  stom- 
a/ihs  of  ffallinaceoioi  fowls  and  the  structure  of  com- 
mills."—Palej/:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xv. 

gal-li'-nss,  ;>.  pi.     [Lat.  nom,  pi.  of  gallina  = 

a  hen.] 

Ornith. :  An  order  of  birds  established  by 
Linneeus.  It  has  now  become  the  sub-order 
Gallinacei  (q.v.). 

gal-li-na'-zo,  s.    [Sp.j 

Ornith.  :The  Spanish-American  name  for  the 
Turkey-buzzard.     [Cathartes.] 

gall'-ing,  vr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Gall,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. .-   (See 
the  verb). 
C.  ^s  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  making  sore  by  rubbing 
off  the  skin. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  vexing,  irrii^ting,  or 
chafing. 

gaU'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  galling :  -ly.']  In  a 
gaUing  manner ;  so  as  to  gall,  vex,  or  imtate. 

gaU'-iug-ness,  s.  [Eng.  galling :  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  galling. 

"  I  never  found  that  people  discontented  with  their 

own  church-government  (the  gallingness  of  whose  yoke 
ifl  the  grand  scare-crow  that  frights  as  here)." — Boyle : 
Workt,  ii.  39. 

gal'-li-nip-per,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Entom. :  A  large  mosquito. 

**  gS-l-li-niv'-d-rous,  a.  [Lat.  gallina  =  a 
hen,  and  voro  =:to  devour.]  Feeding  or  living 
upon  fowls. 

gal-lin-sec-ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  gaZla  =  an  oak- 
apple,  a  gall  niit,  and  insecta,  pi.  of  insectum 
=  an  insect.] 

Entom.  :  A  tribe  of  Horaoptera,  consisting  of 
the  family  Coccidee  (q.v.).    [Gall-insects.] 

gal'-lin-u-la,  s.  [Lat.  gallinula  =  a  pullet, 
a  chicken,  diraiu,  o?  gallina  =  a  hen.] 

Ornith. :  Gallinule.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
snb-family  Gallinulinee.  Bill  short,  straight, 
the  margins  not  inflexed,  the  cutting  edges  of 
the  upper  mandible  folding  over  the  lower  one. 
Toes  simple,  without  any  marginal  membrane. 
The  only  British  species  is  Gallimila  Chlor(ypus, 
the  Moor-hen  (q.v.). 

gal'-li-nule,  s.    [Gallinula.] 

Ornith.  :  An  English  book-name  for  the 
genus  Gallinula  (q.v.). 

gal-lin-U-li'-nsB,  s.  pi.  [Lat,  goZlimtl{a),  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suif.  -ince  (q.v.).] 

Ornith.  :  Water-hens.  A  sub-family  of  Ral- 
lidsp,  (Rails),  They  have  the  base  of  the  ridge 
of  the  bill  dilated  into  a  soft  oblong  plate, 
occupying  part  of  the  forehead.  They  are 
aquatic  birds,  swimming  and  diving  well,  feed- 
ing on  insects,  worms,  mollusca,  besides  seeds 
of  grasses  and  other  plants. 


glil-li-o-nel'-la. 


[Gatllonella.] 


gSl'-li-6t,  gal'-le-ot,  s.    [Galiot.] 

GS,l-lip'-6-li,  s.     [See  def.]    A  town  in  Italy. 

Oallipoli  oil,   s.      An  inferior  kind  of 
olive  oil  brought  from  Gallipoli. 

g3.r-li-p6t,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  O.  Dut.  gley- 
pot,  from  gleye;  Dut.  gUy  =  potter's  clay.] 
1.  A  small  glazed  earthenware  vessel,  used 
for  containing  medicines,  jams,  preserves,  &c. 
According  to  Stow  they  were  introduced  into 
England  about  a.d.  1570,  by  J.  Andries  and 


J.  Jansen,  potters,  from  Antwerp,  who  settled 
in  Norwich,  where  they  followed  their  trade. 

"  Plato  said  liis  master  Socrates  waa  like  the  apothe- 
cary's gallipots,  that  had  on  the  outsides  apes,  owls, 
and  satyrs,  but  withiii,  precious  drugs,"— Bacon  .■ 
Apophthegtne. 

*  2.  A  contemptuous  name  for  an  apothe- 
cary. 

"It's  Vidler  the  apothecary  .  .  .  you  said  you  had 
gaZlipota  enough."— T/Micfteraj/ ;  JfewcomeB,  ch.  xiv. 

gS,l-lit'-zen-ite,  s.    [Gallicinite.] 

gall'-l-um,  s.  [Gallia,  in  honour  of  France.} 
Chem. :  Gallium,  a  metallic  element,  symbol 
Ga,  atomic  weight  69*9.  Gallium  is  a  triad 
element.  Specific  heat  0-079.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  a  French  chemist,  Lecoq  de  Bois- 
baudram,  in  zinc  blende  ;  but  Mendelejeffhad 
shown  in  his  periodic  law,  that  an  element 
must  exist  having  intermediate  properties  be- 
tween aluminium  and  indium  ;  he  called  this 
supposed  element  ekaluminium.  The  metal 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  blende  in  sul- 
phuric acid  and  placing  in  the  solution  plates 
of  zinc  till  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen 
becomes  slow,  but  is  still  perceptible,  by 
\vhich  means  the  greater  portion  of  the  copper, 
lead,  cadmium,  iridium,  thallium,  silver,  mer- 
cury, selenium,  arsenic,  &c.,  contained  in  the 
ore  is  precipitated  ;  the  clear  filtered  liquid 
is  then  heated  with  a  Jarge  excess  of  zinc,  the 
resulting  gelatinous  precipitate,  consisting 
chiefly  of  alumina,  basic  salts  of  zinc,  and 
gallium,  is  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  again  heated  with  zinc,  which  gives  a 
precipitate,  in  which  the  galhum  is  more  con- 
centrated. This  precipitate  is  redissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  is  treated  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  filtered  liquid, 
after  expulsion  of  the  H2S,  is  fractionally  pre- 
cipitated with  ammonium  carbonate,  till  the 
solution  of  the  resulting  precipitate  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  no  longer  gives  any  indication  of 
the  presence  of  gallium  when  examined  by 
the  spectroscope.  The  precipitates  are  col- 
lected and  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
cautiously  evaporated  till  the  free  sulphuric 
acid  is  expelled  ;  the  residue  when  cold  is  di- 
gested with  water  till  it  is  dissolved,  the 
nearly  neutral  solution  is  boiled,  the  basic 
gallium  sulphate  is  precipitated  and  filtered 
while  hot,  and  then  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  treated  with  excess 
of  potash  till  the  precipitate  is  redissolved, 
and  then  precipitated  by  a  stream  of  COg. 
Finally  the  gallium  oxide  is  redissolved  in 
the  smallest  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
solution  mixed  with  excess  of  slightly  acid 
ammonium  acetate,  then  H2S  gas  is  passed 
through  the  liquid ;  the  filtered  acetic  solu- 
tion is  diluted  with  water,  and  heated  to 
boiling,  whereby  the  Tgreater  part  of  the  gal- 
lium is  precipitated  as  oxide ;  this  precipitate 
is  filtered  off  hot,  washed  with  boiling  water, 
and  redissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
solution  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  potash, 
and  filtered,  whereby  a  pure  alkaline  solution 
of  galliun;!  is  obtained.  JVIetallic  gallium  is 
chained  by  the  electrolysis  of  this  alkaline 
solution,  platinum  electrodes  being  used,  and 
the  positive  electrode  being  larger  than  the 
negative  on  which  the  metallic  gallium  is  pre- 
cipitated, which  is  detached  by  dipping  the 
platinum  plate  in  warm  water  and  bending  it 
backwards  and  forwards.  Gallium  is  a  silver- 
white  metal,  which  melts  at  30°,  but  remains 
liquid  for  weeks  at  0°.  Cooled  to  -15°  it 
crystallizes.  GalUum  is  a  hard  metal,  very 
slightly  malleable,  and  leaves  a  bluish-grey 
trace  on  paper ;  when  melted  it  adheres  to 
glass;  it  does  not  tarnish  in  the' air.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  5'95.  It  gives  a  brilliant 
violet  line  in  the  spectrum.  "When  heated  in 
the  air  it  oxidizes  on  the  surface,  and  does  not 
volatilize.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid 
with  disengagement  of  hydrogen.  It  is  scarcely 
attacked  by  nitric  acid  in  the  cold;  when 
heated  it  dissolves  slowly  with  evolution  of 
nitrous  fumes.    It  forms  salts. 

gallium-Chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  GaCl3,  is  colourless,  crystalline,  and 
deliquescent. 

gallium-oxide,  s. 

Chem.  :  Gallium  oxide  is  obtained  by  ignit- 
ing the  nitrate,  which  leaves  a  white  friable 
mass. 

gallium-salts,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Gallium-salts  are  precipitated  by  am- 
monia. Ifredissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
again  preciiiitated  by  ammonia,  the  precipitate 


is  soluble  in  excess.  Potash  gives  a  precipi- 
tate which  is  soluble  in  excess,  sodium  car- 
bonate gives  a  white  precipitate,  an  ammonia- 
cal  solution  of  gallium  chloride,  or  sulphate, 
is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  ;  liydrogen  sul- 
phide does  not  precipitate  gallium  from 
slightly  acid  solutions  ;  sulphide  ammonium 
does  not  give  a  precipitate  with  the  ammonia- 
cal  solutions  of  pure  chloride  or  sulphate  of 
gallium  ;  if  zinc  is  present  the  gallium  is  pre- 
cipitated along  with  the  zinc.  Potassium 
ferrocyanide  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with 
strongly  acid  solutions  of  gallium  chloride. 
ilVatts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

gal  1  i  um  -sulphate,  s. 

Chem. :  Ga2(S04)3,  is  very  soluble  in  water ; 
when  mixed  with  ammonium  sulphate  and 
evaporated,  it  yields  octohedral  crystals  of 
gallium  ammonium  alum. 

gS.l-li-v3jit',  *  gall-a-vant,  v.i.  [Prob.  a. 
corruption  of  gallant  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  gad  about  with  or  after  one  of  the 
opposite  sex ;  to  flirt. 

"You  were  out  all  day  yesterday,  anti gallivanting 
eomewbere,  1  know," — Lichens:  Nicholas  Jfic/Ueby, 
ch.  Ixiv. 

2.  To  run  about  after  trivial  matters  ;  to 
fuss  ;  to  bustle. 

gS^l'-li-vS-t,  s.  [Perhaps  from  Dut.  galei  =  a 
galley,  and  uat  ~  a  vessel.] 

Naut. ;  A  large  swift  sailing  galley  or  small 
vessel  used  on  the  Malabar  coast.  They  are 
seldom  over  seventy  tons  burden,  are  two- 
masted,  and  carry  small  s\vivel  guns. 

gS,l'-li-wasp,  s.  [First  element  (galli)  doubt- 
ful;  second,  Eng.  wasp;  cf.  gallyworm.] 

Zool. :  Ceie5(usocci(ZMMS,  asmall  lizard,  family 
Scincidae,  found  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  an 
object  of  terror  to  the  inhabitants,  but  is 
really  harmless. 

*  gal-loc,  6.    [A.S.]    The  herb  Comfrey. 

*  gal-lo-glash,  *gal-lo-glass,  *  gol-lo- 
glass,  s.     [Gallowglass.] 

gal-l6-mil'-ni-a,  s.  [Lat.  Gall(ia)  =  Gaul ; 
0  connective,  and  Eng.  TOa7iifi(q.v.),J  Amani?. 
for  or  excessive  love  of  French  fashions,  cus- 
toms, literature,  &c. 

gal'-ldn,  *  gal-on,  "*  gal-one,  *  gal-oun, 

^gal-un,  s.    [O.  Fr.  gallon,  jallon , Jalon,  from 
Low  Lat.  galona  =  a  gallon.] 
*  1.  A  pitcher,  of  whatever  capacity. 

"A  man  beriuge  a  galoun  of  water  schal  renne  to 
you." — Wycliffc:  Markxiw  13. 

2.  An  English  measure  of  capacity  for 
liquid  or  diy  goods,  generally  the  former, 
containing  four  quarts  or  eight  pints.  The 
imperial  gallon  now  in  use  as  the  standanl 
measure  of  (capacity  contains  277'274  cubicr 
inches,  or  10  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  distilletl 
water  at  the  temperature  of  62°  F.,  the  ba- 
rometer standing  at  30  inches.  The  United 
States  standard  gallon  contains  231  cubic-, 
inches ;  the  old  corn  gallon  268"6  cubic  inches, 
and  the  old  ale  gallon  282  cubic  inches.  Am 
English  imperial  gallon  contains  4*o434  litres- 

"  Presh  water  comes  out  of  the  rocks ;  but  so  slowly,, 
that  it  yields  not  above  forty  gallons  in  twenty-fbor 
hours." — Bampier:  Voj/agei  (16^). 

*  gal-l6on',  ^  g^l6on',  s.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  galon; 
Ital.  gallone.] 

Fabric  :  A  narrow  cotton  fabric  for  binding 
shoes,  &c  ;  a  narrow  binding  stuff  with  threads 
of  gold  and  silver;  a  silk,  woollen,  or  mixed 
tape  for  edging,  binding,  or  shoe-strings. 

"Lace  ai)d  ribbons,  silver  and  gold  galtooiu,  witlti 
the  like  glittering  gewgaws,  are  so  many  lures  to. 
women  of  weak  uunoB  or  low  ediicatioDS." — Addison  r 
Spectator,  No.  15. 

*  gS,l-l6on'.  *  ga-l6on',  v.t.  [Galloon,  Sv]i 
To  braid  or  bind  with  galloon. 

"  Those  enomioua  habiliments  .  .  .  slashed  and' 
gaZooned."—Carlyle  :  Sartor  Jiesartus,  bk.  1.,  ch.  vii, 

gal'-lop,  *  galop,  v.i.  [Fr.  galopcr,  from 
O.  Flem.  walop  =  a  gallop,  an  extension  of 
O.  Low  Ger.  wallen  =  to  boil ;  A.S.  weallan;, 
O.  Sax.  wallan ;  Skt.  valg  =  to  gallop.} 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  move  or  run  witli  leaps  at  great  speed, 
as  a  horse. 

2.  To  ride  at  a  very  rapid  pace ;  to  ride  a 
liorse  which  gallops. 

"An  officer  might  mount  and  ffalZop  beyond  reach  of 
danger  in  an  hour;  but  the  private  soldier  must  stay 
audoe  butchered." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  xlii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   piue,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore.  wolf.  work.  wh6.  son:  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e;    ey  =  a-    au  =  kw. 


gallop— galop 
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IL  Fi-g. :  To  move  very  fast ;  to  hurry ;  to 
scamper. 

"  Who  doth  he  [timej  gallop  withal  ?  " — Shdketp. :  Aa 
Tou  Like  It,  iiL  2. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  run  at  great  speed  : 
as.  To  galUyp  a  horse. 

glU-lop, ».    [Gallop,  v.] 

1.  The  motion  or  pace  of  a  horse  when  he 
runs  at  full  speed,  in  "which  lie  moves  by 
springs,  bounds,  or  leaps,  the  forefeet  being 
lifted  very  nearly  together,  and,  while  these 
are  in  the  air,  and  just  upon  the  point  of 
touching  the  ground,  he  lifts  both  his  hind- 
legs  almost  at  once. 

"  Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  hack. 
With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  houud's  deep  hute,  and  hunter's  fire." 

Byron :  Mazeppa,  xii. 

2.  A  kind  of  dance  ;  a  Galop  (q.v.). 

IT  Hand-galhp:  A  slow  or  gentle  gallop, 
between  a  canter  and  a  gallop. 

g^l-lop-ade',  s.     [Fr.  galopade.'\ 

1.  Manege:  A  sidelong  or  curvetting  kind 
of  gallop. 

2.  Mus. :  A  Gallop  (q.v.). 

g^-ldp-ade',ui.  [Gallopade,  s.]  To  gallop; 
to  move  about  briskly ;  to  dance  a  gallopade. 
"  The  shock-head  willows  two  and  two, 

JBy  rivers  gaUopaded."    Tennyson :  Amphion  40. 

gSl'-l6p-er,  s.     [Eng.  gallop  ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  lioi-se  that  gallops. 

"  Mules  are  commonly  rough  gallopers,  though  some 
of  them  are  very  fleet." — Afortimer  :  Husbandry. 

2.  A  man  wlio  gallops  on  a  horse,  or  who 
makes  great  haste. 

3.  One  who  is  always  running  about, 

"  If  abroad  I  am  a  gagling  goose  ;  when  I  return,  you 
are  a  fine  ffalloper." —Guardian ,  No.  132. 

*II.  Ordnance: 

1.  A  carriage  on  which  small  guns  were  car- 
ried ;  it  had  shafts  so  as  to  be  drawn  without 
limbers. 

2.  A  light  fieldpiece. 

"  On  which  Sir  John  [CopeJ  advanced  two  gallopers, 
which  presently  dislodged  them,  and  'tis  said  killed 
about  a  dozen  of  them.' — Lord  Loudoun:  Account  of 
the  Battle  of  Preston;  Trial  of  Sir  John  Cope,  p.  139. 

galloper-gun,  s. 

Ord.  :  A  small  gun  carried  on  a  galloper. 
[Galloper,  II.] 

*  gal'-lop-in,  s.  [Fr.  galopin,  from  galoper  = 
to  gallop.]  A  servant  for  the  kitchen  ;  a  scul- 
lion ;  a  cook's  boy. 

"  Dyet  for  the  kitchen  and  gaUopins."—ArchcBologia, 
XV.  7. 

gSl'-lop-ing,  jsr.  pa.,  a.,  &,  s.     [Gallop,  v.] 

A.  As  23r.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Moving  or  running  at  a  gallop. 

2.  Fig. :  Very  rapid  in  its  progress  ;  as,  a 
galloping  consumption,  one  which  soon  ar- 
rives at  a  fatal  termination. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  moving  at  a  gallop. 

"  I  did  heare 
The  galloping  of  horse."    Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

galloping-consumption,  s. 

Pathol. ;  Acute  pulmonary  phthisis,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  chronic  phthisis.  Named  on 
account  of  its  usually  very  rapid  fatality. 

g^-lo-tan'-l^c,  a.  [Pref.  gallo-,  aud  tannic] 
[Tannine,] 

*gal'-16w(l),  S^l'-l^,  v.t.  [A.S.  agcelwan=to 
stupefy.]    To  frighten,  to  terrify,  to  affright. 
"  The  wrathful  skies 
OalUno  the  veiy  wanderers  of  the  dark. 

SJuxkesp. :  Lear,  iii.  2. 

*  gal'-low  (2),  v.t.  [Gallow,  s.]  To  hang ;  to 
put  to  death  by  hanging. 

"  With  grete  Jewea  he  is  galwed."— Legend  of  the 
Holy  Rood.  p.  132. 

*g£il'-ldw,  a.    [Gallows.] 

*gallow-clapper,  s.  A  term  of  reproach 
or  contempt. 

gallow-grass,  s.  Hemp,  as  furnishing 
halters  for  the  gallows. 

*  gallow-tree,  *  galow-tree.  *  ga- 
lowe-tree,  s.    A  gallows. 

"  The  more  buxnm  wyll  he  bee, 
That  he  were  borowyd  fro  the  j7(i?pu»(ree.       ., 
Le  Bone  Florence  of  Home  ;  Rttson,  vol.  iii. 


Gai'-ld-way»  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  district  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  comprehending  the  shire  of  Wigton, 
and  the  Stewartry  of  Kircudbright. 

2.  A  species  of  horse  of  a  small  size,  but 
very  hardy  and  enduring. 

"  Tradition  reports  that  this  kind  [galloways']  of 
horses  are  sprung^rom  some  Spanish  stallions,  which 
swam  on  shore  from  some  of  the  ships  of  the  Spanish 
armada,  which  were  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  coupling 
with  the  raares  of  the  country,  peopled  the  kingdom 
with  their  posterity.  They  were  much  eateenied  and 
of  a  middling  size,  strong,  active,  nervous,  and  hard^, 
and  were  called  Galloways,  from  beinc  first  known  in 
the  countrey  which  bears  that  name.'  — Berenger  :  On 
Horsemanship,  voL  i.,  p.  205. 

3-  A  "breed  of  cattle,  generally  dark  in  colour, 
indigenous  to  Galloway. 

galloway-dyke,  s.  A  wall  built  firmly 
at  the  bottom,  but  no  thicker  at  the  top  than 
the  length  of  the  single  stones,  loosely  piled 
the  one  above  the  other. 

"  The  cheax>est,  the  most  valuable,  the  most  speedily 
raised,  the  most  lasting,  and  the  most  general  fence  is 
the  galloway -dike." — P.  Auchterderran,  Stat.  Ace, 
i.  451. 

galloway-nag,  a.    A  galloway. 

*  gSl'-low-glass,  *  gal'-lo-glass,  s.     [It. 
graiio^/.ac/i= a  heavy-armed  soldier  ;  from  giolla 
=  a  man-servant,  a  gillie,  and  gleac-aim  =  to 
wrestle.]    The  name  given  to  a  heavy-armed 
foot-soldier  in  Ireland  and  the  western  islands. 
It  is  opposed  to  kerne  (q.v.). 
"  A  puissant  and  mighty  power 
Of  gallow^lasses  and  stout  kerues. 
Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array." 

Sliakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  9. 

gal'-low^,  *  gal-ewes,  *gal-owefl,  *  gal- 
es, *gal-ous,  *galwes,  s.    [A.S.  galga, 

gealga  =  a  cross,  a  gibbet ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
i;aZgi=:  a  gallows;  Dan.  &iS'w.galge;  Dut.  galg ; 
Goth,  galga  =  a  cross ;  Ger.  galgen  =  a  gallows. 
Properly  a  plural  form,  but  the  true  singular 
gallow  is  not  now  used.  A  double  plural  form 
is  even  found,  as  gallowses.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  An  instrument  or  apparatus  on  which 
criminals  are  executed  by  hanging.  It  is 
usually  constructed  of  two  posts  with  a  cross- 
beam on  the  top,  from  which  the  criminal  is 
hanged  by  a  rope  passing  round  his  neck. 

"  No  Indian  prince  has  to  his  palace 
More  foUowers  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows." 

Butler;  Iludibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  i. 

*  2.  A  wretch  who  deserves  to  be  hanged  ;  a 
gallows-bird. 

"  Cupid  hath  been  five  thousand  years  a  boy. 
Ay,  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  gallows  too." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

*  3.  One  of  a  pair  of  braces  used  for  support- 
ing the  breeches.  (In  this  sense  it  has  the 
plural  gallowses.) 

"Those  indispensable  articles  of  decent  attire  de- 
nominated gailows,"—  Warner  :  Literary  Jiecollections, 
i.  100. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Agric. :  The  central  core  of  four  Indian 
cornstalks  interlaced  diagonally,  and  bound  at 
the  intersection,  forming  a  stool  or  support  for 
cut  corn,  which  is  bound  around  it  to  form  a 
shock.    (American.) 

2.  Print. :  The  rest  for  the  tympau  when 
open. 

3.  Stmm-Eng.  :  Tlie  frame  supporting  the 
beam  of  a  steam-engine. 

gallows-bird,  s.  A  wretched  person 
who  deserves  the  gallows. 

"I  ne'er  minced  ape  nor  gallows-Mrd."  —  lieade : 
Cloister  &  Hearth,  ch.  xxviiL 

gallows-bitts,  s. 

Naut. :  A  strong  frame  erected  amidships 
on  the  deck  to  hold  spare  spars. 

*  gallows  -  clapper,     s.       [Gallow- 

CLAPPER.] 

*  gallows-f^ced,  ».  EascaUy-looking  ; 
hang-dog. 

"  Thou. gaUows-faced  vagabond. "—5".  Brooke  :  Pool  of 
QuaZUy,  ii.  16. 

gallows-f^ame,  5. 

1.  The  frame  of  a  gallows. 

2,  The  same  as  Gallows,  II.  3. 

*  gallows-flree,  a.    Saved  from  hanging. 

"  Let  him  be  gaUows-free  by  my  consent.' 

Bryden :  Absdiom  i  Acliitophel,  11.  43L 

gallows-maker,  s.  One  whose  trade  it 
is  to  build  gallows. 

"The  gallows-maker;  for  that  frame  outlives  a 
thousand  tenants."— 5ftaA:e«i).  .■  Hamlet,  v.  1. 


*  gallows-ripe,  a.    Ready  for  hanging. 

"  Loose  again,  as  one  not  yet  gallows-ripe."— Carlyle: 
French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iiL 

gallows-stanchions,  s.pl. 

Naut. :  The  same  as  Gallows-bitts  (q.v.). 

gallows-top,  s. 

Naut. :  A  erosspiece  of  timber  tenoned  on 
to  the  gallows-bitts  at  or  near  the  top. 

gal'-ldw-§e§i,  s.pl.    [Gallows,  I.  3.] 

*  gS,l'-ldwg-ness,  s,  [Eng.  gallows;  -iiess.] 
Badness,  rascality. 

"I  never  knew  your  equals  for  gdllowsness." — 
G.  Eliot :  A  dam  Bede,  ch.  vl 

g3l'-ldw§-tree,  a.  [Eng.  gallows,  and  tree.] 
The  gallows. 

"  Ho  t  Provost  Marshal !  instantly 
Lord  Denzil  to  the  gallowsiree  I  ' 
^  Scott :  Rokeby,  vi.  23. 

gallf,  s.     [Gall,  s.  (2).] 

gall'-siok-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gall,  and  sickness.  ] 
A  kind  of  remitting  bilious  fever  occurring  in 
the  Netherlands  ;  Walcheren  fever. 

gall-stone,  s.     [Eng,  gall,  and  stone.] 

1.  Of  Man:  A  biliary  concretion,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  cholesterine  and  colouring  matter, 
forming  in  the  gall-bladder.  Gallstones  are 
commonest  in  advanced  life,  sedentary  occu- 
pations, females,  or  from  over-indulgence,  and 
in  habitual  constipation,  and  during  their 
passage  to  the  intestine  accompanied  by  the 
most  intense  agony,  not  always  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  stone.  In  one  case,  post-mortem, 
in  a  female  in  advanced  life,  the  writer  counted 
eiglity-three  gallstones,  varying  in  size  from  a 
small  marble  to  a  pin's  head. 

2.  Of  the  inferior  anivials :  An  animal  cal- 
culus found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  oxen.  This 
concretion  varies  a  little  in  colour,  but  is  in 
general  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow,  more 
powerful  than  gamboge,  and  is  highly  reputed 
as  a  water-colour.  Nevertheless  its  colour  is 
soon  changed  and  destroyed  by  strong  light, 
though  it  is  not  subject  to  alteration  by  im- 
pure air. 

g^l'-lus,  s.     [Lat.  =a  dunghill  cock.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Phasianidae,  sub-family 
Phasianinae  (q.v.).  Gallvs  domesticus  is  the 
domestic  fowl ;  G.  hankivus,  the  jungle  fowl 
of  Java.  This  latter  was  the  original  at  least 
of  the  British  game-cock,  if  not  even  of  the 
other  vaiieties  of  the  domestic  fowl, 

gal'-ly  (1),  gall-ie,  «.  [Eng.  gall  (l),  s. ;  -y.] 
Like  gall ;  bitter  as  gall. 

"  And  who  that  is  ielous,  and  aye  in  a  drede 
Is  full  of  melancolie  and  gallic  ire." 

Chaucer:  Remedy  of  Love. 

gal'-ly  (2),  a.  [Eng.  gall  (3),  s.  ;  -y.)  Wet, 
moist,  worn.  Applied  to  land  where  the  grass 
^has  been  worn  away. 

*  ga.r-1^,  v.t.    [Gallow  (1),  v.]    To  frighten. 

*  gal'-l3^,  a.    [Galley.] 

'  gal-ly-gas-Goynes,  s.    [Galligaskins.! 

gftl'-ly-worm,  s     [First  element  doubtful  ; 
Eng.  ivorm.] 
Zoo/.  :  Polydesmus,  a  genus  of  Millepedes. 

*gal'-iney,  s.  [A  coiTUpt  form  of  Eng.  cala- 
ffiine  (q.v.),  from  Ger.  gahnei.]    [See  etym.] 

ga-loQlie',  ga-loshe',  go-loshe',  go- 
losh.', s.  [Fr.  galoche=  a  wooden  shoe,  a  clog, 
from  Low  Lat.  cah^iedia  =  a  clog;  Gr.  koXotto- 
Slov  (kalopodion),  dimin.  of  KoAoTrouy  (kalopous) 
=  a  .shoemaker's  last:  Ka\ov  (kalon)  =  wood, 
and  TTou?  (pons),  genit.  ttoSos  (podos)  =  a  foot.l 

1.  A  patten,  clog,  or  wooden  shoe. 

"  Ne  were  worthy  to  unbocle  his  galoche." 

Chaucvr:  0  T.,  10,869. 

2.  An  over-shoe,  worn  to  keep  the  feet  dry^. 

3.  A  legging,  a  gaiter,  covering  the  upper 
part  of  the  shoe  and  the  bottom  of  the  leg. 

*  gar-loon',  s.  &  a.    [Galloon.] 

gS.r-op,  s.     [Fr.]    [Gallop.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  gallop. 

II.  Music: 

1.  A  lively  dance  in  2-4  time,  originally  a 
separate  and  independent  dance,  but  now  also 
forming  a  portion  of  a  set  of  quadrilles. 

2.  The  music  to  which  this  dance  is  per- 
formed. 


b6il  b^;  ptfiit.  jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  :^enophon,  e^st.    ph  =  1. 
-cian  -tian  =  staan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhun.    -oious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  del. 
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galopin— galvanometric 


*  g^'-d-pin,  a.    [Gallopin.] 

ga-lbre',  s.  or  q4v,  [Irish  and  Gael,  go  leor  = 
tiDough  :  go  — to,  and  leor  — Gaongh.}  Plenty, 
abundance,  in  plenty. 

ga-loshe',  s.    [GAiocHB.] 

ga-l6u-lbet  («  silent),  s.    [Fr.] 

Mils. :  A  small  flute  of  a  primitive  character 
with  three  holes,  similar  to  the  Piece  pipe. 

*  gal-OX-ie,  s.     [Galaxy.] 

*  galpe,  v.i.  [A.S.  graZpia)i= to  applaud ;  O.Sax. 
galpdn  =  to  cry  out,  to  boast ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
galpen  =  to  bark.] 

1.  To  cry  out,  to  yelp. 

2.  To  gape,  to  yawn. 

"  Wtan  a  man  galpeth  than  me  eroyaoth  him." 

Trevim,  v.  389. 

3.  To  belch. 

*galp-er,  s.  [Eng.  galp(e);  -er.}  One  who 
gapes  or  yawns. 

*  gal-sbip,  *  gol-sipe,  s.  [A.S.  gdlscipe.] 
Lechery,  lasciviousneaa. 

*  gal -some,  a.  [Eng.  gall  (1),  s. ;  suff.  -some.] 
Bitter,  malignant. 

"  Oalsome  hitterness,  and  wilful  fraud  and  falae- 
hood." — Bp.  Morton. 

gSlt  (1),  ^.    [Gault.] 

*  gait  (2),  *  galte,  s.  [Icel.  galli  =  a  boar.] 
A  young  sow  or  boar  when  castrated. 

"  QaU,  a  yonge  hogge  or  sow.    Porcetra." — Muloet. 

ga-lun'-9ha,  e.  [Name  in  some  East  Indian 
languages.] 

Pharrri. :  An  Indian  febrifuge,  prepared  from 
the  stems  of  Tinospora  verrucosa  and  T.  cor- 
difolia. 

g&l-V^'-ic,  a.  [Ital.  Galvavj^i),  and  Eng.  &c., 
suff.  -ic.]    Of  or  belonging  to  Galvani.    [Gal- 

VAIJISM.  ] 

galvanic-battery,  s. 

Elect. :  A  number  of  connected  galvanic  cells. 

galvanic-cell  or  pair,  s. 

Elect. :  A  combination  of  two  metals  in  a 
liquid  chemically  acting  upon  one  to  a  greater 
extent  than  upon  the  other. 

galvanic-electricity,  s. 

Elect. :  Chemical  or  dynamical  electricity. 

galvanic-moxa,  s. 

Elect.  ;  A  term  applied  by  Fabr6  Palaprat 
to  the  application  of  platinum  rendered  in- 
candescent by  a  galvanic  current,  as  a  cauter- 
ising agent  of  the  nature  of  a  moxa. 

gaivaoic-pair,  s.    [Galvauic-ciecttit.] 

galvanic-pile,  s. 

Elect. :  A  column  of  alternate  plates,  such 
as  zinc  and  copper.    [Voltaic- pile.] 

galvanic-shock,  s. 

Elect. :  A  shock  felt  by  a  nerve  placed  or 
connected  with  an  inductive  coil  charged  by 
a  galvanic  cell, 

gSl-vSn'-i-cal,  a.  {'E,ng.  galvanic ; -al.'\  The 
same  as  Galvanic  (q.v.). 

gal'-van-l^m,  s.  [Named  after  Aloysius 
Galvani,  who  was  bora  at  Bologna  in  1737, 
published  in  1791  his  celebrated  work,  Aloysii 
•Galvanii  de  viribus  Electricitatis  in  Motu 
Musculari  Coin/imniarius,  and  died  in  his 
native  town  in  1798.] 

Physics:  The  branch  of  electric  science  to 
which  an  experiment  by  Galvani  gave  birth. 
His  wife,  who  was  making  soup  from  frogs, 
liappened  to  put  them,  after  being  skinned, 
in  proximity  to  a  charged  electrical  machine 
belonging  to  her  husband.  On  touching  them 
with  a  scalpel  their  legs  became  greatly  con- 
vulsed. Galvani  on  his  return  was  told  what 
liad  occurred,  and  repeated  the  experiment 
on  several  occasions.  He  united  the  lumbar 
nerves  of  a  dead  frog  with  its  crural  muscles 
Tjy  a  metallic  circuit.  He  came  to  the  er- 
roneous conclusion  that  animal  electricity 
existed  in  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  frogs, 
&c.  In  this  explanation  GaLvani  ignored  the 
metallic  connecting  wire.  His  contemporary, 
Volta,  gave  attention  to  this,  and  found  that 
the  contraction  of  the  limbs  is  more  energetic 


when  the  connecting  arc  is  made  of  two 
metals  instead  of  one.  He  therefore  inferred 
that  the  metals  took  the  active  part  in  pro- 
ducing the  contraction,  and  the  disengagement 
of  electricity  was  due  to  their  contact,  and 
that  the  animal  parts  constituted  only  a  con- 
ductor, and  at  the  same  time  a  very  sensitive 
electroscope.  In  1793  he  published  these 
views,  and  in  1800  first  described  and  con- 
structed what  has  since  been  called  after  him 
the  Voltaic  pile.  [Pile  ;  see  also  Battery, 
B.  III.  4.]  Febroni,  observing  that  the  discs 
of  zinc  in  the  pile  became  oxidized  in  contact 
with  the  acidulated  water,  considered,  as  did 
AVoolaston  and  Davy,  that  the  oxidation  was 
the  chief  cause  why  electricity  was  disengaged. 
Now  Voltaic  piles  have  nearly  given  place  to 
Voltaic  or  Galvanic  batteries,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties.     [Batteky,  B.  HI.  4.] 

g3,r-van-ist,  s.  [Ital.  Galvan(i);  Eng.,  kc. 
suff.  -ist.]    A  proficient  in  galvanism. 

gal-van-iz-a'-tion,   s.     [Eng.   galvaniz(e); 

-ation.] 

1.  The  actor  process  of  galvanizing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  galvanized. 

gal'-van-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  galvan(ic);  Eng.,  &c. 
suff.  -ize.] 

1.  Of  metals : 

(1)  To  affect  with  galvanism. 

(2)  To  plate  with  gold,  silver,  &e.,  by  means 
of  galvanism. 

2.  0/the  human  or  animal  frame:  To  restore 
to  consciousness  from  a  fainting  fit,  &c.,  by 
means  of  galvanic  action. 

3.  Of  imnuiterial  things:  To  give  life,  spirit, 
or  vitality  to. 

gal'-van-i2ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Galvanize,  v.t.} 

galvanized-iron,  s. 

1.  Properly :  Iron  coated  with  zinc  by  gal- 
vanic deposition. 

2.  Less  properly :  Iron  coated  with  zinc 
without  galvanism,  f  he  iron  being  cleaned 
by  dilute  acid  and  friction,  is  heated  and 
plunged  into  a  bath  of  melted  zinc  covered 
with  sal-ammoniac,  and  stirred  up  till  the 
surface  becomes  coated  with  zinc. 

gal'-van-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  galvaniz(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  galvanizes.  i 

gal-van-6-,  pref.  \_Galva7\ii),  -0  connective.] 
Relating  to  Galvani,  the  discoverer  of  galvan- 
ism. 

gal-va-no-caus'-tic,  «..  [Pref.  gahano- 
(q.v.),'and  Eng.  cav^tic] 

Elect.  &  Med. :  Relating  to  the  use  of  heat 
generated  by  galvanism  as  a  caustic. 

gSl-v^'-o-glyph,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Gr.  yKv^-q  (gluphe)  =  an  engraving.]  An  en- 
graving produced  by  the  process  of  galvano- 
glyphy  (q.v.). 

gSl-van-og'-lj^-ph^,  s.  [Pref.  galvano',  and 
GT.ykv<P(aXglupho)~to  hollow  out,  to  engrave.] 
Engraving :  A  process  in  which  the  ground 
is  spread  on  a  clean  zinc  plate  and  etched. 
Succeeding  coats  of  varnish  are  spread  by  a 
roller  on  the  ground,  avoiding  the  obliteration 
of  the  lines,  which  become  deeper  with  each 
coat.  The  finished  plate  becomes  a  matrix 
for  a  reverse  impression  obtained  in  the  elec- 
tro-bath, and  this  reverse  is  used  to  print 
from  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

g^l-van'-o-graph,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Gr.  ypa^i)  (gra/pJie)  =  a  drawing,  a  delineation.] 
A  pictiu-e  produced  by  galvanography  (q.v.). 

gal-v^-o-gr&ph-Sc,  a.  [Eng.  galvano- 
graph(y) ;  -ic]  Produced  by  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  process  of  galvanography 
(q.v.). 

gfil-van-og'-ra-phy,  s.    [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Gr.  ypa^Ti  {graphs)  =  a  drawing,  a  delineation.] 
Engraving:  A  process  of   Austrian  origin, 
by  which  a  plate  of  silvered  copper  is  covered 
by  an  artist  with  different  coats  of  a  somewhat 
transparent  pigment,  so  that  on  the  dark  por- 
tions the  paint  is  thick  and  raised,  and  the 
surface  is  relatively  depressed  in  the   light 
'     tints.    A  copy  of  this  is  made  by  the  electro- 
'     type  process  ;  the  darker  being  now  the  deeper 
portions,  the  whole  forms  an  intaglio,  like  a 
;      copperplate,  and  is  printed  from  by  the  cop- 
perplate-printing process. 


gai-van-ol'-o-gist,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  Gr. 
Aoyos* (iofiros)  =  discourse,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff. 
-ist.]  One  who  describes  the  phenomena  of 
galvanism  ;  a  wiiter  on  galvanism. 

gS,l-van-6l'-o-g^,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Gr.  Aoyo5  (logos)  =  discourse.]  A  description 
of  galvanism  ;  a  treatise  on  its  phenomena. 

g^l-van-o-mag-net'-ic,  u.    [Pref.  galvano-, 

and  Eng,  magnetic] 
Elect  :  The  same  as  Electromagnetic  (q.v.). 

gSl-van-6m'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  galvatho-,  and 
Gr.  [xirpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.] 

Elect.  Machine :  A  multiplier ;  a  very  deli- 
cate apparatus  for  determining  the  existence, 
direction,  and  intensity  of  currents.  It  was 
invented  by  Schweigger,  in  Germany,  in  1819, 
just  before  CErsted,  in  Denmark,  in  the  same 
year,  discovered  the  law  of  directive  action, 
which  a  fixed  current  excites  at  a  distance  on 
a  magnetic  needle.  In  connection  with  the 
construction  of  the  Indicator  telegraph  (q.v.). 
Ampere,  Arago,  Schilling,  Gfl.uss,  Webei', 
Alexander,  all  used  the  principle,  but  it  was 


GALVANOMETER. 

carried  out  in  a  superior  manner  to  any  by 
Cooke  and  Wheatstone  in  1837.  The  galvan- 
ometer consists  of  a  mag^ietic  needle  sus- 
pended by  a  filament  of  silk,  and  surrounded 
in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian  by  a 
copper  wire,  forming  a  complete  circuit  round 
the  needle  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  The 
actions  of  the  four  branches  of  the  circuit, 
give  the  North  Pole  the  same  direction.  The 
coiling  of  the  copper  wire  in  the  direction  of 
the  needle  multiplies  the  current.  By  making 
several,  though  not  an  indefinite  number  of 
circuits,  all  insulated,  the  action  of  the  instru- 
ment becomes  more  powerful,  and  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  needle  greater.  If  there  be  two  or 
three  thousand  turns  of  fine  wire,  with  theij- 
coils  carefully  insulated  by  means  of  silk  and 
shellac,  currents   of  high  intensity  "will  be 


TF  (1)  Differential  galvanoTneter : 

Elect.  Mach. :  An  instrument  designed  to  as- 
certain a  difference  in  the  intensity  of  two 
currents.  It-consists  of  a  needle  like  that  in  an 
ordinary  galvanometer,  round  the  frame  of 
which  are  coiled  two  wires  of  the  same  kind 
and  size,  completely  isolated  from  each  other, 
and  with  binding  screws,  so  that  separate 
currents  can  be  passed  tlirough  each  of  them. 
If  the  currents  are  of  the  same  intensity,  but 
in  different  directions,  there  is  no  deflection, 
but,  where  the  needle  is  deflected,  one  of  the 
two  currents  differs  from  the  other. 

(2)  Marine  galvanometer : 

Elect.  Mach. :  A  galvanometer  designed  to 
test  the  insulation  of  submarine  cables,  and 
at  the  same  time  unaffected  by  the  pitching 
and  rolling  of  the  ship.  It  consists  of  several 
thousand  coils  of  copper  wire-insulating.  In 
the  centre  of  the  coil  is  a  slide  carrying  the 
magnet ;  it  is  attached  to  a  mirror  of  thinly 
silvered  glass.  A  single  fibre  of  silk  is 
stretched  across  the  slide,  to  this  the  mirj'or 
and  magnet  are  attached  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  fibre  exactly  passes  in  every  position 
through  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  slide  fits 
into  a  groove  in  the  coil,  and  the  whole  is  en-' 
closed  within  a  wrought-iron  case,  with  the 
aperture  in  front,  and  a  wrought-iron  lid  on 
the  top.  There  are  also  an  adjusting  magnet 
and  a  scale, 

gS-l-van-o-met'-ric,  a.  f  Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Eng.  7?i€(rw3(q.v.).]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  measurement  of  magnetic  currents. 


35,te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pot 
or,  wore.  wolf.  w;drk.  who,  son;  mute,  ciih,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


galvanoplastic —game 


£^-van-d-plas'-tic,  a.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
'EiXig,' plastic.]  Qt  or  belonging  to  the  axt  or 
process  of  electrotyping  (q.v.). 

gSl-van'-O-SCOpe,  s.  [Pref.  galvwno-t  and 
Gr.  cTKOTre'ttf  (sfcpj3eo)=  to  look  at  anything.] 

EUd.  Mach. :  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  strength  of  galvanic  currents.  Example, 
a  magnetic  needle, 

gal-v3jl-6-Sc6p'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  gahanoscopCe) ; 
•ie.\    Pertaining  to  a  galvanoscope. 

g^-van-o-ther-mom'-e-ter, «.  [Pref. 
galvano-,  and  Eng,  themhomeUr.l 

Mach.  :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
heating  effect  of  a  galvanic  current. 

*  gal-ver-ly,  adv.  [A  corrupt,  of  deliverly 
(I'V.).]    Cleverly,  capitally. 

"A  light  gennet  that  is  young  and  trotteth  gal- 
verly."':-Wriothe&ley  :  To  Sir  T.  IPyat^  Oct  1687. 

*  galwes,  s.    [Gallows.] 
*gain.,  s,    [Game.] 

ga'-ma,  s.     [Port.,  =  a  doe.]    See  compound. 

gama-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Tripsacum  dactyloides.  It  is  regarded 
in  Itfexico  as  very  valuable  for  fodder. 

^gamaien,  s.    [Cameo.] 

gg*-ma'-se-i,  ggr-mS-s'-i-de^,  s.  pi  [itfod. 
Lat.  gamct^its)  (q.v.);  Lat.  mase.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ei,  or  masc.  and  fern,  -ides,] 

Zool. :  A  tribe  of  Arachnida  (Spiders),  order 
Acarina.  The  forceps  is  didactylous,  the 
palpi  projecting  or  very  distinct,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  thread.  They  generally  attach 
themselves  to  the  bodies  of  beetles. 

•ga-mash'-es,  *ga-magh'-es,s.  pi.  [O.Fr. 
gamaclies ;  Ital.  gamascie  =  splatterdashes  ; 
O.  Ft.  gambe  (Ft.  jarribe)  =  the  leg.] 

1.  High  boots,  buskins,  or  startups. 

2.  Short  splatterdashes  worn  by  ploughmen. 

ga-mass',  s.     [N.  Amer.  luaian  sgwamosTi.] 
Bot. :  The  biscuit  root,  CaTtiassia  esculenta. 

gSm-^siis,  s.    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Gamasei  (q.v.). 

g&mb,  gambe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gamie;  Fr.  jamhe; 
ItaL  gaTtiba  =  the  leg.] 

Her. :  The  whole  foreleg  of  a  lion  or  other 
beast.  If  couped  or  erased  near  the  middle 
joint,  it  is  a  paw. 

gS,m'-ba  (1),  s.    [Low  Lat.  =  a  hoof.] 

Comp.  Anat. :  The  elongated  metacarpus  or 
metatarsus  of  the  Buminantia  andSolidungula. 

gam'-bg,  (2),  a.    [Ital.]    [Game.] 
Mtcsic: 

L  A  stringed  instrument  of  the  viol  sort, 
called  also  Viola  da  gamba,  with  six  strings, 


weaker  ih  tqne  and  smaller  in  size  than  the 
violoncello,  so  called  because  it  was  held  be- 
tween the  knees  of  the  player,  as  distinguished 
from  Viola  da  braccia,  played  ou  the  arm. 
[Viola  ;   Viol-de-gambois.] 

2.  An  organ-stop,  the  pipes  of  which  are, 
in  continental  organs,  generally  cylindrical, 
of  small  scale,  and  well  cut  up,  but  some- 
times conical  in  shape.  Its  tone  is  pungent, 
and  not  unlike  that  of  a  violin  or  violoncello. 


In  England  the  Bell  Gamba  is  more  commonly 
met  with.     (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

;3i]n-ba'-dd  (1),   gam-ba'de,   s.     [Ital. 

gamba  =  the  leg.] 

1.  A  leather  legging  for  equestrians.  It  is 
wrapped  around  the  leg,  reaching  from  the 
knee  to  the  foot,  and  is  fastened  at  the  side 
by  clasps. 

"The  pettifogger  ambles  to  her  in  his  gambadoes 
once  a  week." — Dennis :  Letters. 

2.  A  kind  of  leather  case  attached  to  a 
saddle  in  place  of  stirrups. 

*  gSm-ba'-do  (2),  ».    [Gambol.]    A 
a  frolic. 

*  gam-baiild,  s.    [Gambol,  s.] 


gam-beer, 


[Gambieb.] 


OAMBEgON. 


*  gam'-be-son,  *  gam'-bi-^fon,  "*  gam- 
bas-sowne,  ^  gaum-bi-soun,  *  gam- 
e-son, s.    [0. 

Fr.     gambaison, 
ga7ni)eson.] 

Old  Armour  : 
A  body  -  cover- 
ing, stuffed  with 
wool,  and  padded 
in  parallel  lines 
of  needle -work. 
It  was  worn  be- 
neath the  hau- 
berk of  a  knight 
as  a  padding  for 
the  armour.  The 
surcoat  was  also 
quilted  with  cot- 
ton wool.  An 
early  and  curious 
example  may  be 
seen  in  the  sur- 
coat of  Edward 

the  Black  Prince,  which  is  still  suspended 
over  his  tomb  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

g^m'-bet,  gam-bet'-ta,  a  [Fr.  &  Prov. 
gambette;  ItaL  gambetta.] 

Ornith. :  Totanus  gambetta,  Linnseus's  Tringa 
gambetta,  the  Redshank  or  Gambet  snipe.  In 
summer  it  is  brown  above  with  black  spots, 
in  winter  it  is  almost  of  a  uniform  grey- brown ; 
its  legs  are  red.  Found  in  Scandinavia,  in 
Iceland,  and  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

g^m'-bir,  g&m'-bier,  s.   [A  Malayan  word.] 

Pharm.  :  An  extract  from  the  leaves  of 
Uncaria  gambir,  a  cinchouaceous  plaut.  It 
is  a  simple  astringent.  It  is  chewed  loy  the 
]VIalays  with  betel  leaf  and  areca,  specially  to 
relieve  aphthous  eruptions  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces.     It  is  called  also  Terra  japonica. 

*  gS,m'-bi-§6n,  s.    [Gambeson.] 

*  g&mb'-ist,  s.     [Ital.  gam^a ;  Eng.  suflf.  -ist.] 

Music :  A  performer  on  the  viol  di  gamba. 

gSm'-bit,  s.  [Fr.  ;  Ital.  gambetta  =  a  tripping 
up  ;  gamba  =  the  leg.] 

Chess :  A  chess-opening ;  the  sacrifice  of  a 
pawn  in  the  beginning  of  the  game  in  order  to 
obtain  a  favourable  position  for  attack. 

gSim'-ble,  v.i.  &  t.  [Formed  from  game  (q.v.) 
by  the  addition  of  the  suff.  -le,  the  &  being 
excrescent,  as  in  humble,  number,  &c. 

A.  Intrans. :  To  play  or  game  for  a  stake. 

"  Where  neitherstrumpets' charms,  nordrinklng-bout, 
iiar  gairiAling  practices,  can  find  it  out." 

Cowper ;  Tirocinium,  246. 

B,  Trans. :  To  waste  or  squander  in  gamb- 
ling :  followed  by  away ;  as.  He  gambled  away 
all  his  property, 

g&m'-bler,  s.  [Eng.  gami)l(e);  -er.]  One  who 
gambles ;  one  given  to  gambling  or  playing  for 
a  stake. 

"  The  appointment  of  a  ruined  gambler  to  such  a 
trust  woiila  alone  have  auiflced  to  aiaguat  the  public." 
—Ma^aiday :  Biat.  of  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

gam-bo'ge  (or  g^jn-bd'ge),  s.  [A  corrupt, 
of  Cambodia,  the  name  of  the  district  in  Annam, 
where  it  is  found.] 

1,  Chmi. :  Gamboge,  or  camboge,  is  a  gum 
resin  containing  about  70  per  cent,  of  resin, 
and  24  per  cent,  of  soluble  gum.  It  is  obtained 
by  piercing  the  bark  of  Gareinia  m/yrella,  var. 
pedicellata,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  order 
Guttiferae,  growing  in  Cambodia,  Slam,  and 
the  south  part  of  Cochin  China,  The  juice  is 
allowed  to  harden  in  bamboo  reeds,  hence  it 
occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  pipes  which 


are  striated  externally.  Gamboge  is  hard 
brittle,  breaking  with  a  yellow-brown  vitreous 
conchoidal  fracture,  its  powder  is  a  bright 
yellow  coloui-,  it  is  inodorous,  has  a  slight 
taste,  but  when  chewed  is  acid.  When  rubbed 
with  water  the  gum  dissolves,  formingayellow 
emulsion  with  the  suspended  resin.  Gamboge 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ammonia.  The 
resin  can  be  extracted  by  ether ;  it  is  a  hya- 
ciiith-red  colour,  and  yields  a  yellow  powder ; 
it  dissolves  in  alkalies  with  a  deep  red  colour; 
the  resin  fused  with  caustic  potash_  yields 
phoroglucin,  iso-uvitic  acid,  pyrotartaric  acid, 
and  an  amorphous  syrupy  acid.  Gamboge  is 
used  as  a  pigment  in  water-colour  painting. 
By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  it  is  oxidized  into 
picric  and  oxalic  acids.  An  inferior  kind  of 
gamboge  in  the  form  of  flat  cakes  is  prepared 
in  Ceylon  from  Hebradendron  gambogioides. 

2.  Pharm.:  Gamboge  is  used  in  tlie  prepara- 
tion of  Pilida  Cambogi(B  Compositce,  Com])ound 
Gamboge  Pill,  composed  of  gamboge,  Barba- 
does  aloes,  compound  powder  of  cinnamon, 
hard  soap,  and  syrup.  Gamboge  acts  as  a 
drastic  hydragogue  purgative,  it  causes  vomi- 
ting and  griping,  it  is  seldom  given  alone,  but 
combined  with  cream  of  tartar  in  cases  of 
dropsy,  or  with  calomel  in  cerebral  disease. 
In  large  doses  gamboge  is  a  powerful  in-itant, 
causing  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
which  may  end  fatally. 

gam-bog'-l-an  (or  6  as  o),  a.    [Eng.  gain- 
bogif);  -ian.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  gamboge. 

gam-bog'-ic   (or  6    as   6),  a,      [Eng.    gam- 
bogie);  -ic.}    Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from 

gamboge. 

gam'  -  bol,  *  gam  -  bold,  *  gam  -  bole, 

*  gam-boU,  v.i.    [Gambol,  s.J 

1.  To  frisk  or  skip  about ;  to  ftolic ;  to 
dance ;  to  play  in  frolics. 

'*  Bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pards, 
OamboUed  before  them. '  MUton  :  B.  L.,  Iv.  345. 

*  2.  To  leap,  to  start. 

*'  I  the  matter  will  record,  which  madneas 
Would  gambol  from."     Shakexp.  :  Bandet,  lit  4. 

gg,m'-bdl,   ^gam-bauld,   *  gam -bold. 

*  gam -boll)  s.  [0.  Fr.  gambade  =  a  gambol, 
from  Ital.  gambata  =  a  kick  ;  gamha  =  the  leg.) 
A  skipping  or  dancing  about ;  a  ftolic  ;  a 
caper ;  merriment,  sport. 

"All  kiud  of  freedom  of  apeoch  was  then  [In 'their 
Saturnalia]  allowed  to  slaves,  even  against  their  mas* 
tars  ■  and  we  are  not  without  some  imitation  of  It  tn 
our  Christmas  gamboU.'—DrydGn  :  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

^  For  the  difference  between  gamiijol  and 
frolic,  see  Frolic. 

*  gam-bone,  s.  [Gammon,  s.  (1).]  A  gammon- 

gam.'-brel,    s.     [Ital.    gambrelUit    dimin.    of 
gamba  =  a  leg.  ] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  hind  leg  of  a  horse. 

"  As  appears  it  hath,  by  the  weight  which  tiie  tendon 
lying  on  a  horse's  garnbrel  doth  then  command." — 
Grew:  Cosm,ulogia  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  bent  stick  like  a  Iiorse's  hind  leg  ;  used 
for  suspending  carcasses. 

II,  ArcJi. .  A  gambrel-roof  (q.v,). 

gambrel-roof,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  roof  with  two  sets  of  rafteiB  at 
different  inclinations  ;  a  mansard  roof. 

gambrel-roofed,  a.  Having  a  gambrel 
or  mansard  roof. 

*  g^m -brSL  *  gS,m -bril,  v.t.  [Gambrel,  s.] 

To  truss  or  hang  up  by  means  of  a  gambrel. 


g£im-bro6n'  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  twUled  linen  cloth  foi 
linings. 

game,  *  gam,  *  gam-en,  •  gam-myn. 
*  gam-yn,  *  gome,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  gamen. 
gomen  —  sport,  game ;  O.  Sax.  gaman ;  IccL 
gainan  ;  Dan.  gamen  =  mirth  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
gaman ;  M.  H.  Ger.  gatnen  =  joy ;  O.  Fris, 
game,  gome ;  Sw.  gamman.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Sport,  merriment,  glee. 

"  Al  is  game,  iol,  and  gle."        Land  of  Cochayne,  43. 
2.  Jest,  as  opposed  to  earnest. 
"  Ab  mockliw  boys  in  gavne  themselves  forswear." 
StuAetp. :  Midsuminer  NigTi^s  Dream,  t,  L 

*  3.  A  frolic,  a  gamboL 

"  Thereto*  ahe  conde  skip,  toiJ  make  a  game. 
As  any  kid."  Chauoer:  0.  t.,  8,259. 


boil,  b63^;  poi^t,  ^6^1;  oat,  pell,  chorus,  ^hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  exiiect,  Xenophon,  e:pst,    pb  =£. 
-oian«  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^ion,  -@ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tio<as,.  -sions  =  shus*    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b©l,  deL 
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i.  Any  contrivance,  arrangement,  or  insti- 
tution designed  to  afford  recreation,  sport,  or 
amusement :  as,  tlie  ganie  of  cricket,  or  of 
football ;  in  the  plural,  contests  in  different 
sports,  as  wrestling,  running,  &c. 

"There  the  youthful  Nortoiismet 
To  practise  ganies  and  archery. " 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Jtyhtone,  c.  t. 

5.  A  single  match  or  contest  in  any  spoi-t : 
as,  a  gai^ie  of  chess,  a  game  of  cricket. 

6.  The  requisite  number  of  points  or  advan- 
tages to  l>e  gained  in  order  to  obtain  the 
victory  In  a  game. 

*  7.  Field  sports :  as  hunting,  coursing, 
shooting. 

"  Some  Bportamen,  that  were  abroRd  upon  game, 
8pied  a  corapauy  of  buatards  and  cr&.\\%^."—L' Estrange. 

8.  Animals  pursued  or  taken  in  field  sports  ; 
specif.,  animals  so  termed  in  the  Game-laws  : 
as  pheasants,  grouse,  &c. 

"The  offence  of  destroying  such  beasts  and  fowls  as 
are  ranked  under  the  denomination  of  game,  was 
formerly  observed  to  be  an  offeuce  in  all  persons 
alike,  whohpd-not  authority  from  the  crown  to  kill 
game,  by  the  grant  of  either  afree  warren,  or  at  least 
a  manor  of  their  own.  But  the  laws,  called  the  game- 
laws,  also  iuSicted  additional  punishments  on  persons 
guilty  of  this  general  offence,  unless  they  were  people 
of  auch  rank  or  fortune  as  were  therein  particularly 
epeclQed.  All  persona,  therefore,  of  what  property  or 
distinction  soever,  that  killed  j/ame  out  of  their  own 
territories,  or  even  upon  their  own  estates,  without 
the  king's  licence  expressed  by  the  grant  of  a  fran- 
chise, were  gailty  of  a  first  original  offence,  of  en- 
croaching on  the  royal  prerogative."  — BiacA«tone  : 
Comment.,  bk.  iv,,  oh.  13, 

9.  The  object  of  pursuit 

"  Therefore  in  towns  and  cities  they  abound. 
For  there  the  game  tbey  seek  is  easiest  found." 
Cowper :  Tirocinium,  520. 

10.  A  recreation,  diversion,  or  pastime. 

"An  intellectual  game  pursued 
With  curious  subtility." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk,  iii, 

11.  A  scheme,  design  or  object  planned. 

"This  seems  to  be  the  present  ga.meoi  the  crown, 
and  that  they  will  begin  no  other  till  they  see  an  eud 
of  this." — Tem-pU. 

12.  A  contest  or  trial  of  skill  of  any  kind. 

"  In  this  political  game,  the  great  lottery  of  power  is 
that  into  which  men  will  purchase  with  millions  of 
nhances  against  them."— On  Shortening  the  Duration  of 
Parliaments. 

*  13.  Amorous  sporting,  gallantry. 

"Set  them  down 
For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity, 
Aud  daughters  of  the  game." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  such  animals  as  are 
considered  as  game ;  as,  a  game  preserve. 

2.  Plucky,  enduring,  spirited. 

3.  Ready,  willing,  prepared.    (Slang.) 

"  'I  dare  say  we  can  beat  him.'  'I  ntn.  game  to  try.'" 
—C.  Reade :  It's  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  ch.  xxi. 

1[  (1)  To  die  game :  To  maintain  a  resolute, 
bold,  or  determined  attitude  to  the  last. 

(2)  To  make  gavie  of:  To  turn  into  ridicule  ; 
to  delude,  to  humbug. 

"  Do  they  not  seek  occasion  of  new  quarrels^ 
On  my  refusal,  to  distress  me  more  ; 
Or  make  a  game  of  my  calamities  ?  " 

Milton:  Samson  A gonistes,  1,331, 

game-bag,  s.  A  bag  used  by  a  sports- 
man to  hold  the  game  killed  by  him. 

"  The  entire  concern  weighs  less  than  an  ordinary 
game-bag,  and  uin  bo  iiiade  by  an  ordinary  basket- 
maker."— /-'icZd  Library,  i.  218. 

game-certificate,  5.  A  license  to  kill 
game  or  to  deal  in  game. 

game-egg,  s.  An  egg  laid  by  a  game- 
fowl. 

"  Thus  boys  hatch  game-eggs  under  birds  of  prey, 
To  make  the  fowl  more  furious  for  the  fray." 

Garth:  Dispensary,  iv,  105. 

game-laws,  s.pl.     The  laws  defining  and 

regulating  the  preservation  of  game.  They 
define  what  animals  are  to  be  considered  as 
game,  and  regulate  the  times  during  which 
auch  animals  may  be  legally  killed. 

game-license,  o.  A  license  to  kill  or 
deal  in  game. 

*  game-place,  s.  A  place  or  course 
where  games  were  held. 

*  game-play, «.    Games  in  amphitheatres, 


*  game  ~  player,  ""  game  -  plaier,  s. 

One  who  acts  ;  a  juggler. 

"  Counterfaite    pageants    .and  Juglings    of   game- 
pIaiers."—Caluine  :  Foura  Godlie  Sermons,  ser.  4, 

game-preserver,  s.    A  landowner  who 

preserve-s  game  for  liis  own  sport  or  profit; 
esp.,  one  who  preserves  it  so  strictly  that  the 


animals  become  a  nuisance  and  a  source  of 
loss  to  his  tenants  or  neighbours. 

game,  *  gam-en,  *  gamne,  v.i.  &  t.    [A.S. 
gameniati;  Icel.  gamna.'] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  play  at  any  sport  or  diversion  ;  to 
amuse  oneself  ;  to  take  part  in  a  game. 

*'  Pleide  a.aA.  gamenede  ech  with  other." 

Floriz  &  Blanchejlour,  31, 

2.  To  gamble  ;  to  play  for  a  stake ;  to  play  at 
cards,  dice,  or  other  games  with  a  view  to  win 
money  or  other  thing  wagered  upon  the  issue. 

"  There  was  he  gaming. '        Shakcsp. :  Earrilet,  ii.  L 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  please,  to  amuse. 

"  Y  wot  no  gameth  the  no  gle." 

Legend  of  S.  Gregory,  162. 

2.  To  gamble  away ;  to  risk. 

"  It  is  for  fear  of  losine  the  inestimable  treasure  we 
have,  that  I  do  not  venture  to  game  it  out  of  my  hands 
for  the  vain  hope  of  improving  it." — Burfce:  Reform, 
of  Representation. 

game,  a.    [Perhaps  the  same  as  cam=crooked.] 
Crooked,  bent :  as,  a  game  leg.    (Sking.) 

"St.  Ronan  catching  hold  of  the  devil's  game  leg." — 
,Sco« ;  St.  Ronan'e  WelZ,  ch.  i- 

ga'nae-COCk,  s.     [Eng.   game,   and  cock.]     A 
cock  bred  for  fighting. 

"  They  manage  the  dispute  as  fiercely  as  two  game- 
cocks in  the  pit."— iocie. 

ga'me-f 6\^1, s.     [Eng.  game,  a,nA  fowl.]    Fowls 
bred  or  kept  for  cockfighting. 

"  Should  never  gamefowl  natch  their  eggs  again," 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  312. 

*ga'me-ful,  *gam-ftil,  gome -fill,  «. 

[Eng.  gatne  ;  -/ui(00 

1.  FuH  of  spoit  or  mirth ;  mirthful ;  sportive. 

"  Ich  am  gom^ul  and  gled. ' 

St.  Marherete,  p.  10. 

2.  Full  of  game. 

"Of  gamefuU  parkes,  of  meadowes  fresh."— ^.  JIol- 
UiJtd:  Camden,  p.  290. 

*  ga'mo-fiil~l3^,  *  gam-f^-ly.  adv.    [Eng. 
gameful;  -ly.]    In  a  merry,  sportive  manner. 


ga'me-keei>-er,  s.     [Eng.  game,  and  keeper.] 

A  person  employed  to  look  after  game,  and  see 

that  it  is  properly  preserved  and  not  poached. 

"  No  southern  lord  could  feel  any  confidence  that,  if 

he  ventured  to  resist  the  government,  even  his  own 

gamekeepers  and  huntsmen  would  stand  by  him." — 

J/acaulay  :  Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*ga'me-less,  a.  fEng.  game;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  game. 

ga'me-1^,  *  game-liclie.  *gam-li,  *  gam- 
lidlGj  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  game;  -ly.] 
■*A.  As  adj.:  Merry,  sportive. 

"  Mi  gode  gamelic^e  game  gurte  to  grounde."— JTe^fff. 
Antig.  fi.  8. 

B.  As  adverb : 

*  1.  Merrily,  gaily. 

"  William  gamli  to  his  gomes  gan  for  to  seie." 

WiUiam  of  Paleme,  8,382. 

2.  In  a  game,  plucky,  or  courageous  manner ; 
pluckily. 

ga'me-ness,  s.  [Eng.  game;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  game  or  plucky ; 
pluckiness. 

"There  was  no  doubt  about  his  gameness."  — 
T.  Bughes  :  Tom  Brown  at  Qxfor<l.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  ga'me-some,  *  gam-sum,  a.  [Eng.  game, 
and  suff.  -sotm.]  Inclined  to  play  or  sports  ; 
merry,  mirthful,  sportive,  gay,  frolicksome. 

"  Thus  ran  she,  gamesome  as  a  colt." 

Tennyson :  Talking  Oak,  121. 

*  ga'me-some-ls^,  adv.  [Eng.  ga'mesome ;  -ly.] 
In  a  gamesome,  merry,  sportive,  or  frolicsome 
manner, 

"  The  fatter  the  ox  is,  the  more  gamesomely  he  goes 
to  the  slaughter," — Bunyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 

ga'me-some-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gam^som^;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  gamesome  ;  sport- 
iveness,  gaiety,  merriment. 

ga'me-ster,  «.     [Eng.  game,  and  suff.  -ster.] 
1.  One  who  joins  in  any  game ;  a  player. 

"  Like  gamesters,  who,  with  eager  zeal. 
Talk  the  game  o'er  between  the  deal." 

Lloyd:  A  Familiar  Epistle,  Ac. 

*  2.  Specif.  :  One  who  plays  at  any  game 
for  a  stake ;  a  gambler ;  one  who  is  addicted 
to  gaming. 

"The  gaTnester  Taay  have  cast  his  cards  away." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  313. 

*  3.  A  merry,  frolicsome  person.  {Slmlcesp.  : 
Henry  VIII.,  i.  4.) 


*  4.  A  prostitute. 

"  [She]  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp." 

Shakesp.  :  Alts  Well  That  Ends  WeU,  v.  a 
^  Used,  in  Berkshire,  either  with  or  without 
the  adjective  old,  to  designate  a  cudgel-player. 

"  The  players  are  called  '  old  gamesters  '—why  I  can't 
tell  you— and  their  object  la  simply  to  break  one 
another's  heads." — Hughes:  Tom  Brown's Sc/iool-dayg, 
ch.  ii. 

*  ga'me-Stress,  s.     [Eng.  gamester  ;  -ess.]    A 

female  player  or  gambler. 

"This  [character],  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  that  of  a 
ga'tnestrcss." — .\fiss  Bumey :  Camilla,  bk.  x.,  ch.  v. 

*gam'-ej,  «.    [Gamy.] 

gam'-ic,  a.     [Gr.   ya/xos  (gctTTios)  =  marriage,] 
Zool. :  Of  an  ovum,  sexual ;  requiring  sexual 
congress  to  make  it  develop.     (Opposed  to 
an  organic  ovum  which  is  capable  of  develop- 
ment by  parthenogenesis.)    {Herbert  Spencer.) 

g^m'-m,  s.  [Fr.]  A  street  Arab ;  a  boy  neg- 
lected and  allowed  to  run  about  the  streets. 

*  gam-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Game,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  playing 
for  money  or  other  stake ;  gambling ;  addic- 
tion to  gambling. 

"  Gaming  is  a  principle  inherent  in  human  nature. 
It  belongs  to  us  all."— Burke  :  On  Economical  Reform. 

gaming-house,  s.  A  house  where  gam- 
ing is  carried  on  ;  a  hell. 

gaming-table,  ».  A  table  appropriated 
to  gambling. 

"A  jest  calculated  to  spread  at  a  gaming-table,  may 
be  received  with  a  perfect  neutrality  of  face." — Gold- 
smith :  TJie  Bee,  No.  1. 

*  gam'-ma,"^ gam,*  ganmie,  s.  [Ital.  gamma ; 

O.  Fr.  game;  Fr.  gamme ;  Sp,  Si.  Port,  gama; 
Icel.  gammi.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. .  The  third  letter  (y)  in  the 
Greek  alphabet. 

2.  Mv^ic:  The  Gamut  (q.  v.). 

"  Qamme  of  songe.    Gamma." — Prompt.  Parv.  ^ 

gam  -  ma- di  -  on,  g^m-ma'-ti-on,   s. 

[Eccles.  Gr.  =  Eccles.  Lat.  gammadium.] 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  A  cruciform  orna- 
ment embroidered  on  or  woven  into  ecclesias- 
tical vestments  both  in  the  West  and  East.  It 
takes  its  name  from  being  composed  of  four 
gammas,  placed  back  to  back,  forming  a  voided 
Greek  cross  ^^.  Du  Gauge  (Gloss.  Grcsc, 
flg.  vii.)  depicts  SS.  Nicholas  and  Basil  in 
robes  thus  ornamented.  ThtB  dissembled 
cross  played  an  impoi-tant  part  in  the  Disci- 
pline of  the  Secret,  the  gamma  as  a  numeral 
signifying  the  Trinity,  and  by  its  rectangular 
form  typifying  the  chief  corner-stone  of  the 
Church.  There  is  probably  no  connection 
between  the  Fylfot  (q.v.),  and  the  gammadion, 
which  may  still  be  seen  on  church  bells  in  the 
counties  of  Derby,  Lincoln,  and  York,  and  on 
Edyngdon's  effigy  at  "Winchester. 

gS,m-mar'-i-d£e,  s.  [Lat.  gamTnarus  (q.v.), 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Crustaceans,  order  Am- 
phipoda.  Essential  character,  tlie  possession 
of  large  foot-jaws  covering  the  whole  mouth. 
Chief  genera  Gammarus,  found  in  fresh,  and 
Talitrus  (Sandhopper),  in  salt  water. 

*  gam-mar'-o-lite,  s,  [Lat.  gammarus  (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  Kidos  (^i(/tos)  =  stone.] 

Pakeont.  :  A  fossil  gammarus,  or  some  crus- 
tacean of  a  certain  affinity  to  it  ;  a  fossil 
crawfish. 

gam'-ma-riis,  s.  [Lat.  gammnrus,  cam- 
vui  rus ;  (jr.  Kajujutopos  (Jcammaros)  =  a  kind  of 
cr<j,b  or  lobster.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gam- 
maridse  (q.v.).  Gammarus  pitlex  is  the  fresh-^ 
water  shrimp.  The  specific  name  pulex  means 
that  it  leaps  when  on  the  land  like  a  flea. 
[Pulex.]    In  the  water  it  swims  on  its  side. 

gam-ma'-ti-on,  s.    [Gammadion.] 

*  gamme,  s.    [Gamma.] 

gam'-mer,  *  g^m'-mar,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of 
grammer,  itselfacorrupt.  of  ffra7irfmo(/ier(q.v.): 
cf.  gaffer.]    An  old  wife ;  an  old  lady. 
"  Old  gammer  Gurton,  a  right  plejisant  dame." 

Drayton :  Tlie  Moon-calf. 

gam'-mon  (1),  *  gam-on,  "^  gam-bone,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  gamboii  (Fi\  jambon),  Irom  gambe  =  a. 


fUtc,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  hor,  tbdre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  p6^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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leg,  from  Lai.  gamba  =  a.  joint  of  tlie  leg; 
Ital.  gambone.l    The  buttock  or  thigh  of  a  hog 
salted  and  dried  ;  the  lower  end  of  a  flitch, 
"  Oammong  of  the  tuaky  bnar, 
And  savoury  haunch  of  deer." 

licutt :  Marmion,  iii.  3. 

g^m'-mon  (2),  s.    fThe  same  as  Mid.  Eng. 
gamen  =  game,  play.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  game,  the  same  as  Backgammon  (q.v.). 

2.  The  act  of  gammoning  ;  the  state  of  being 
gammoned. 

"  If  a.  gammon  is  won.  the  players  throw  for  flrst 
play."— /^eZd,  Oct.  27,  1883. 

II.  Fig, :  A  hoax,  a  humbug,  an  imposition. 

"They're  the  wictima  oi  gammon,  Samivel ;  they're 
thewlctimsof  jamT?Mm." — Lickens :  Pickwick.ch.  xxvii. 

*  gam'-mon  (3),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
NauL  :  The  same  as  Gammoning  (q.v.). 
"  We  learnt  that  they  had  broke  their  forestay  and 
the   gammon    of   their    bowsprit.'  — .iJiatm ;    Voyage 
RoiLTid  the  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

gSjii'-m6n(l),  v.(.    [Gammon  (1),  s.]    Tomake 
into  bacon  ;  to  salt  and  dry  in  smoke. 

gam'-mon  (2),  v.t.    [Gammon  (2),  s.]    . 

1.  Lit.  :  To  beat  in  the  game  of  backgammon, 
by  clearing  one's  own  table  of  all  the  men 
before  the  opponent  has  been  able  to  get  all 
his  men  home,  and  withdraw  any  of  them 
from  the  table. 

2.  Fig, :  To  hoax,  to  humbug,  to  impose  upon. 

"Lord  Bacon  couldn't  have  gammoned  her  better." 
T.  Hood :  Tale  of  a  Trumpet. 

g3.m'-Illdll  (3),  V.t.     [Gammon  (3),  s.) 

NauL  :  To  fasten  a  bowsprit  to  the  stem  of 
a  ship  by  several  turns  of  a  rope. 

gammon-plate,  s,    [Gammon-shackles.] 

gammon-shackles,  &-.  pi. 

Naut.  :  A  ring  to  which  the  gammoning  is 
made  fast ;  it  is  formed  on  the  end  of  an  iron 
plate  bolted  to  the  stem,  called  the  gammon- 
plate. 

gam'-mon-ing,  s.    [Gammon  (3),  v.] 

NauL  :  Seven  or  eight  turns  of  a  rope  passed 
over  the  bowsprit,  and  thruugli  a  large  hole 
in  the  stem  or  knee  of  the  head,  alternately, 
and  serving  to  bind  the  inner  quarter  of  tlie 
bowsprit  close  down  to  the  ship's  stem,  in 
order  to  enable  it  the  better  to  support  tlie 
stays  of  the  fore-mast.  After  all  the  turns 
are  drawn  as  far  as  possible,  the  opposite  ones 
are  braced  together  under  the  bowsprit  by  a 
frapping. 

gammoning-hole,  s. 

Naut. :  A  hole  cut  through  the  knee  of  the 
head,  and  sometimes  one  under  the  standard 
in  the  head,  for  the  use  of  gammoning  the 
bowsprit. 

1[  Screw  gammoning : 

Naut. :  A  chain  or  plate  fastened  by  means 
■of  a  screw  used  in  some  vessels  for  conveni- 
ence in  bracing  up  the  bowsprit  when  re- 
quired. 

gam'-miit,  &.    [Gamut.] 

gam'-my,   a.      [Pro^^   Eng,  gam  =  to   make 
sticky.]    Sticky, 

*gam-ner,  s.     [Mid.   Eng.  (?ameu'=  game  ; 
-er.}    A  gambler. 

"Blasphemy  which  auche  gavnnera  naB." —Ascham : 
Toxophittts,  p.  56. 

gam-6,  pre/.     [Gr.  ya/ios  (f7awios)  =  a  marriage, 
a  wedding.] 
Biol.  :  By  sexual  union,  real  or  figurative. 

gam-6-gen'-e-sis»  s.    [Pref.  gamo-,  and  Gr. 
■yeVeo-«  (genesis)  =  origin.] 

Biol. :  Generation  by  means  of  union  of  the 
sexes  ;  the  same  as  Homogenesis.  (Herbert 
Spencer.) 

gSpin-d-ge-net'-ic,  a.    [Lat.,  Gr.,  &c.  gamo- 
gene{sis) ;  Eng.  suff.  -tic] 

Biol. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Gamogenesis 
v.q.v.). 

g3.m-6-morph'-5^m.  s.  [Gr.  ydf/.o';  (qam^s) ; 
IJLop<f)r}  (morphe)  =  i'orm  ;  Eng.,  &:c.  suff.  -ism.] 
Biol. :  That  stage  of  development  in  organ- 
ized sexual  beings,  in  which  the  transformations 
take  place  in  the  constitution  as  to  make  the 
spermatic  or  germinal  parts  reach  maturity ; 
puberty. 


gam-6-pef-a-loti%  a.      [Pref.  gamo-,  and 
petalous.] 

Bot. :  Monopetalous ;  but  as,  morphologically 
viewed,  each  petal  was  theoretically  distinct, 
they  are  assumed  to  have  been  wedded  or 
united  to  each  other.  Thus  a  five-cleft  mono- 
petalous corolla  is  looked  on  as  one  with  five 
petals,  united  to  form  a  divided  one. 

gam-Oph'-^l-loiis,  a.   [Pref.  gamo- ;  Gr.  4^v\- 
AoF  (phullon)  =  a  leaf,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot, :  Composed  of  leaves  united  by  their 


g^m-o-sep'-a-lous,  a.  [Pref.  gamo-;  Eng. 
sepal  (q.v.) ;  and  Eng.,  &;c.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  but  one  sepal,  composed  how- 
ever theoretically  of  as  many  sepals  as  the  one 
has  divisions.    [Monopetalous.] 

gamp,  s.  &  a.  [After  Sarah  Gamp,  a  nurse  in 
Dickens*  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  represented  as 
always  carrying  a  large  umbrella,  very  gouty 
in  the  middle.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  An  umbrella. 

B.  As  ad],  :  Bulging.    (Of  an  umbrella.) 

"  Grasping  hia  gamp  umbrella  at  the  middle  with 
his  powerfLU  hand."  —  JfacmUlan's  Magazine,  Nov. 
1861,  p.  62. 

gam-si-gra'-dlte,  s.  [Named  from  Gamsi- 
grad,  in  iServia,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  Aluminous  iron-manganese,  amphi- 
bole,  Dana's  twelfth  and  last  variety  of  amphi- 
bole. 

g&m'-ut,  *  gam'-mut,  *  gam-uth,  s.    [A 

compound  of  O,  ^r.  game,  game  and  ut.  Ac- 
cording to  Brachet,  Guy  of  Arezzo  [born  about 
A.D.  990],  used  to  end  the  series  of  seven  notes 
of  the  musical  scale  by  the  mark  y  [gamma]. 
The  notes  he  named  a,  h,  c,  d,  e,  /,  and  g,  the 
last  giving  the  name  to  the  series.  f7Hs  the 
old  Latin  name  for  the  first  note  in  singing, 
now  called  do.  The  notes  were  named  by  the 
same  Guy  of  Arezzo  after  certain  syllables  of  a 
Latin  hymn  to  St.  John,  as  follows  :— 

"  ut  queant  laxia  reaonare  flbria 
jtff'ra  geatorum/rtmuli  tuonim 
SolwQ  pollutis  labiis  reatum. 

iSancte  J'ohannea." 

The  last  term  si  being  made  up  of  the  initial 
letters  of  the  two  last  words.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  The  whole  course  or  extent. 
II.  Music : 

*  1.  The  first  or  lowest  note  in  Guy's  scale 
of  music. 

2.  A  scale  on  which  the  notes  in  music  are 
written  or  printed ;  it  consists  of  lines  and 
spaces,  the  notes  printed  on  which  are  named 
after  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

"  When  by  the  gam.ut  some  musicians  make 
A  perfect  song  ;  others  will  undertake 
By  the  same  gamut  changed  to  equal  it." 

Jionne :  Elegy  ii. 

gam'-y,  «.     [Eng.  gam(e) ;  -y.] 

1.  Resembling  or  having  the  flavour  of 
game ;  high. 

2.  Game,  plucky,  courageous. 

gan,  pret.  of  v.  [A.S.  ginnan  =  to  begin  (pa. 
t.  gann,  pa.  par.  gunnen.]  [Begin,  Gin,  v.] 
Properly  =  began  ;  but  in  Middle  English 
commonly  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  with 
the  simple  force  of  did. 

"  Not  with  less  dread  the  loud 
*"  Ethereal  trumpet  from  on  high  gan  blow." 

Milton:  P.  £,.,  vi.  60. 

*  g^n,  v.i.    [Go,  v.] 

*gan,  0.    [Gane,  s.] 

^gangh,  *  gansh,  "^  gaunch,  v.t.  [Fr. 
ganche  ;  Ital.  gancio  ;  Sp.  gancho  =  a  hook.] 
To  impale  by  dropping  on  to  hooks,  as  the 
Turks  do  malefactors. 

"Take  him  away,  ganch  him.  impale  hini,  rid  the 
world  of  fluch  a  monater."— /Jryeten .'  Don  Sebastian, 
iii  2. 

gan'-der,  *  gan-dre,  *  gan-dur,  *  gan- 

dyr,  s.  [A.S.  gandra,  ganra ;  cogn.  with 
Ger.  gdnserich ;  the  d  is  excrescent.]  [Goose.] 
The  male  of  the  goose. 

"  On  waxen  pinions  soar  without  a  fall, 
Swift  as  the  proudest  gander  of  them  all." 

Cowpcr:  Anti-Thelyphthora. 

gander's-wool,  s.    Feathers. 

*  gan'-der,  v.i.  [Gander,  s.]  To  ramble,  to 
wander,  to  gad. 

"Nell  might  come  ganderinij  back  in  one  of  her 
tantrums.  — B.  Kingiley :  Geoffrey  Hamlyn,  ch.  x. 


^gane,  *gone,  v.t.  lA.^.  gdnian.]   To  yawn. 
*  gane,  s.    [Gane,  v.]    The  mouth  or  throat. 

"  To  behald  his  ouglie  ene  twane. 
His  teribill  viasage,  and  his  grislie  gane." 

Douglas:  rir,(ril, 250, 29. 

g^ng,  *  gange,  v.i.    [A.S.  gangan.\    [Gang. 
s. ;  Go,  v.] 

1.  To  go,  to  move,  to  travel. 

'■  Bynd  thame  togidder  continually  in  thi  hart,  and 
festin  thame  fast  about  thi  lials,  quhen  tbow  gangu 
let  them  gano  with  the.'  — .<16i».  Hamiltoun  :  Cate- 
chiame  (1653),  fo.  79  a 

2.  To  walk ;  applied  to  a  child. 

"  Quhen  tbow  was  young,  I  bure  the  in  my  arme. 
Full  tenderlie  till  tbow  begouth  to  gang." 

Lyndsay:   fKarftis  (1592),  p.  224. 

3.  To  proceed,  in  discourse. 

"  Of  Cornikle  qubat  suld  T  tary  lang? 
To  Wallace  agayue  now  breiffly  will  I  gauge.' 

Wallace :  L  144. 

4.  To  travel  on  foot ;  as  opposed  to  riding. 

"tThis  night  I  maun  behame  afore  I  sleep. 
Gin  {/anj7inj7  winna  do't,  though  I  sud  creep." 
Jioss :  Belenore,  p.  S9. 

5.  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another. 

"  The  fasaouns  and  the  ritis,  that  uocbt  gang  wraug, 
Of  sacri&ce  to  thaym  statute  I  sail." 

Douglas ;  yirgU,  44;i,  9. 

6.  To  proceed  in  any  course  of  lift. 

"  Thair  is  now  (saia  he)  na  damnatioun  vnto  thame 
that  ar  in  Christ  Jesu,  quhilk  gangLt  nocht  efter  the 
flesh,  bot  efter  the  spirit."— vl p6.'  Bamiltoun:  Gate- 
chisme  (1552),  fo.  74  b. 

7.  To  have  currency ;  to  be  in  circulation. 
(Lit.  &jig.) 

"The  said  penny  of  gold  to  haue  passage  and  gang 
for  XXX.  of  the  saidis  grotia." — Acts  Jas.  IV.  (1488),  c.  jt. 
(ed.  1566). 

8.  To  be  in  a  state  of  being  used ;  as,  a 
ganging  coal-pit,  i.e.,  a  coal-pit  in  which 
operations  are  carried  on. 

IT  (1)  To  gang  away  :  To  faint,  to  swoon. 

(2)  To  gang  one's  gait :  To  take  oneself  off. 

(3)  To  gang  out  of  oneself:  To  be  distracted. 

(4)  To  gang  together:  To  be  married. 

(5)  To  gang  to :  To  set ;  said  of  the  sun. 

(6)  To  gang  to  gait :  To  go  abroad. 

(7)  To  gang  with :  To  go  to  wreck. 

gang,  gong,  s,  [A.S.  gang,  gong ;  Icel.  gangr 
=  a  going,  a  gang  ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  gang  ~  a 
going ;  Dut.  gang  =  course,  passage  ;  Dan. 
gang  =  walk,  gait;  Goth,  gaggs  =.  a  way,  a 
street ;  Ger.  gang  =  a  way,  a  vein  or  streak  in 
a  mine.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  going  or  moving  ;  gait,  motion. 
"He  forylaf  .  .  .  halten  and  lamen  ricbte  gang." — 
0.  Eng.  Bomilles,  p.  229. 

**  2.  A  journey. 

"He  ferden  forth  wel  feoledawen  30715'.'' 

J-ayamon,  i.  55, 

•  3.  A  privy,  a  gong. 

"  Thnt  mowe  be  likened  to  a  comune  gange."— 
Chaucer :  Par/tones  Tale,  p.  316. 

i,  A  number  of  persons  going  in  company ; 
hence,  a  number  of  persons  associated  or  com- 
bined for  a  particular  purpose ;  it  is  used  in  a 
depreciatory  or  contemptuous  sense,  as  of 
disreputable  or  unfortunate  persons. 

"These  men'.  .  .  were  distributed  into  gangs,  and 

bestowed  on  persons  who  enjoyed  favour  at  court." 

— Macaulay :  BLt.  Eng.,  eh.  v. 

5.  A  number  of  workmen  or  labourers  en- 
gaged on  a  particular  work  under  one  overseer 
or  foreman. 

"We  works  in  gangs  from  three  to  five  men.' — 
JUayTteio ;  London  Labour,  &c.,  ii.  488. 

6.  A  term  applied  to  a  set  of  tools  attached 
together  or  to  a  common  stock  as  to  act  to- 
gether ;  as  a  gang  of  bits,  a  gang-plough,  a 
^an^-saw,  &;c. 

7.  The  channel  of  a  stream,  or  the  course  in 
which  it  runs  ;  a  water-course.  [Water-gang.] 

"In  the  actiouu  for  the  -wrangwis  broiking  of  the 
said  Robertis  grond  &  bind  of  Auchinane.  &  drawing 
of  the  watter  out  of  the  auld  ganff,  &  for  diuerss 
vtberis   cauais,"   &i;.~AcC.   Dom.'Cow.   (149J),   p.  307. 

8.  A  ravine ;  a  gully. 

9.  As  much  of  anything  as  one  goes  for  or 
carries  at  once. 

10.  A  field  for  the  pasture  of  cattle ;  a  run. 

II,  Min, ;  A  course  or  vein  ;  also  the  rock 
or  earth  inclosing  the  ore ;  a  gangue. 

*  gang-bye,  s.    A  go-by.    (Scotch.) 
"Mercy  on  me,  that  I  suld  live  in  my  auld  days  to 

gi'e  the  gang-bye  to  the  very  writer  I  SherifT-cIerk  ' ' " 
— Scott :  Bride  of  Lam-mermoor,  ch.  xliii. 

gang-cask,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  Asmall  cask  for  bringing  off  water  in  boats. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9liin,  benpli;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -f  ion  =  zhiin.    -cioos,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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2.  The  cask  in  which  drinking-water  for  im- 
mediate use  is  kept  on  deck. 

gang-cultivator,  s. 

Husb.  :  A  cultivator  in  which  a  number  of 
cultivator-shares  are  stocked  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  driven  in  a  set ;  usually  attached  to  a 
carriage  on  which  the  driver  is  mounted. 

gang-edger,  s.  A  machine  in  wliich  a 
movable  and  a  stationary  circular  saw  are 
mounted  on  one  arbor  for  the  pui-pose  of 
dressing  boards  of  uniform  width  as  they 
come  from  the  log. 

gang-master,  s.  The  employer,  over- 
seer, or  foreman  of  a  gang  of  men  or  labourers 
employed  on  some  particular  work. 

gang-plough,  s.  Several  ploughs  stocked 
in  one  frame,  generally  supported  on  wheels, 
and  ridden  by  the  ploughman. 

gang-punch,  5.  An  arrangement  of  a 
number  of  punches  in  a  single  stock  for  punch- 
ing fish-plates,  or  other  things. 

gang-saw,  s.  An  arrangement  of  saws 
placed  parallel  in  a  gate,  so  as  to  make  a 
number  of  kerfs  simultaneously,  dividing  tiie 
timber  into  planks  at  one  operation. 

gang-thereout,  a.  Vagrant,  vagabond ; 
leading  a  roaming  life. 

"I  am  a  lone  woman,  for  James  he's  awa  to  Dram- 
shourloch  fair  with  the  year-aulda,  and  I  darena  for  my 
life  open  the  door  to  ony  of  your  gang-thereout  sort  o' 
bodiea" — Scott:  Gay  Jilannering,  ch.  i. 

gan'-ga,  s.  [Sp.]  A  name  given  to  the  birds 
of  the  genus  Pterocles  or  Sandgrouse  (q.v.). 

g3Ag'-a-ble,  «.    [Eng.  gang;  -able.'] 

1.  Passable.  (Applied  to  a  road  that  can  be 
travelled.) 

2.  Tolerable. 

3.  Used  in  reference  to  money  that  has  cur- 
rency ;  current. 

gang'-board,  s.    [Eng.  gang,  and  board.'] 

Nautical : 

1.  A  board  with  cleats,  forming  a  bridge 
reaching  from  the  gangway  of  a  vessel  to  the 
wharf;  a  gang-plank  ;  a  gangway. 

"As  we  were  putting  off  tlie  boat,  they  laid  hold  of 
the  gangboard,  and  imhooked  it  off  the  boat's  stem." 
— Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  cb.  iv. 

2.  A  plank  within  or  without  the  waist  for 
a  sentinel  to  pace. 

gEng'-day^,  s.  pi.  [A.S.  gangdagas.]  Days 
of  perambulation,  or  of  walking  through  the 
bounds  of  a  parish,  in  Rogation- week.  The 
clergy  and  parishioners  walked  round  the  fields 
and  meadows,  carrying  banners,  torches,  and 
the  images  of  saints,  and  sj'rinkling  holy  water 
on  every  side,  believing  that  by  this' means 
they  would  ensure  an  abundant  harvest,  and 
protect  the  new-sown  crop  against  the  incur 
sions  of  destructive  animals.  The  origin  ot 
the  practice  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities  it  is  an  adaptation  of  a 
pagan  custom.     [Lustration.] 

"  In  thia  tyme  was  institut  the  proceaaioun  of  the 
gangdayis  in  France,  thre  da^ia  afore  the  Ascension 
day,  he  Mamerciua  byshop  of  Veen."— fieWendene; 
Cron ,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  vl. 

*  gauge,  v.t.    [Gang,  v.] 

g3.ng'-er,  *  gang-ar,  s.    [Eng.  gang ;  -er.] 

1.  A  walker,  a  goer,  a  mover. 

"The  striughalt  will  gae  aff  when  it's  gaen  a  mile  ; 

itaaweel  kenn'd  ganger;  they  ca' it  souple  Tam," — 
8cott :  Jloy  Roy,  ch.  xxviL 

2.  A  pedestrian  ;  one  who  travels  on  foot,  as 
distinguished  from  one  mounted  onhorseback. 

"  And  gii  ouy  complaynt  be  of  eik  ridaris  or  gan- 
garit,  the  kyng  commandia  hia  officiaria  till  are^t 
tliame,  &  put  thame  vnder  sikkir  borowis  quhill  the 
kyng  be  certifyit  tharof."— .4 cis  Jaa.  I.,  1424  (ed.  1814), 
p.  1. 

3.  The  overseer  or  foreman  of  a  gang  of 
labourers  employed  on  some  particular  work, 
as,  the  ganger  of  a  gang  of  platelayers  on  a 
railway. 

"The  ganger,  or  head  of  the  working  gang,  who 
receives  his  ordera  from  the  inapector,  and  directa  the 
men  accordingly."— ..tfaj/fted';  London  Labour  &  the 
London  f'oor,  li.  487. 

Gan-get'-ic,  ^G^n'-gic,  a.  [Lat.  Ganget- 
(icus);  Lat.,  Eng.,  <tec.  Gang(es),  and  Eng.  sufF. 
-ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  river  Ganges  ; 
having  its  habitat  in  the  river  Ganges. 

Gangetic-crocodile.  Gangetlo-ga- 
vial,  s.    [Gavial.] 


g^ng-ing,  3)r.  par.,  ct.,  &  s.    [Gang,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  su'bst. :  The  act  of  going,  travellirig, 
or  proceeding ;  progress. 

"  The  bailye  continevit  the  ganging  of  the  actloun," 
—Aberd.  Reg.  (1548),  v.  20. 

ganging-furth,  s.     Exportation. 

'   "Ane  article  for  ganging  ot  fieche /urtft  of  the 
realme."— .^c(«  Jos.  YL,  1581  (ed.  1814),  p,  214. 

ganging-gear.  s.  The  machinery  of  a 
mill. 

ganging-goods,  s.  pi.  Goods  that  can 
be  easily  removed ;  movables. 

ganging-plea,  s.  A  long-continued  or 
permanent  process  in  a  court  of  law. 

"  But  I  thought  you  had  aome  law  aft^ir  of  your  ain 
to  look  after— I  have  one  myeell— a  ganging-plea  that 
my  father  left  me. " — Scott;  Antiquary,  ch.  ii. 

*gah'-gle,  w.i.  [Jangle.]  To  chatter,  to  prate. 

gau'-gU-a,  s.pl.    [Ganglion,] 

gan'-gling,  a.  [Eng.  gang;  dim.  suflf.  -Img,] 
Straggling. 

gan'-gli-^,  gan'-gli-al,  a.  [Eng.  gan- 
gli(on);  -ac,  -ai.]    Relating  to  a  ganglion. 

gan'-gli-at-ed,  a.  [Eng.  gam,gli^on);  -ated.] 
Having  ganglions  ;  intermixed  with  enlarge- 
ments at  the  intersections. 

g^'-gli-form.  gan-gli-^form,  a.  [Eng. 
ganglion,  and  for'm.]  Having  the  form,  shape, 
or  appearance  of  a  ganglion. 

g^-gli-on,  s,(pL  gan'-gli-a).  [Lat., from 
Gr.  ydyyKtov  (_gangglion)  =  a  tumour  near  a 
tendon.] 

1.  Anatomy : 

(1)  Hwnian : 

(a)  A  small  mass  of  vascular  neurine, 
situated  in  the  course  of  a  nerve,  and  distinct 
both  from  the  brain  and  from  the  spinal  {^rd. 
The  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  consists  of 
a  series  of  ganglia,  extending  on  each  side  of 
the  vertebral  column,  from  the  head  to  the 
coccyx,  connecting  with  all  the  other  nerves 
of  the  body.  Each  ganglion  is  a  distinct 
centre,  giving  off  branches  in  four  directions, 
superior,  inferior,  external,  and  internal.  They 
are  divided  into  cranial  ganglia,  cervical, 
thoracic,  &c. 

(&)  A  lymphatic  gland. 

(2)  Comp. :  A  centre  of  the  nervous  system, 
containing  nerve  cells,  and  receiving  and 
giving  out  impressions.     {Hitxley.) 

2.  Surg. :  A  globular  indolent  tumour, 
situated  on  the  course  of  a  tendon.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  the  elevation  of  the  sheath  of  the 
tendon  and  the  infusion  into  It  of  a  viscid 
fluid. 

3.  Bot.  (PI):  The  mycelium  of  certain  fun- 
gals. 

ganglion-cells,  «.  pi 
Anat. :  The  same  as  NimvE-CELLS  (q.v.). 
They  are  called  also  Ganglionic-corpuscles. 

gan'-gli-6n-a-r^,  a.  [Eng.  ganglion  ;  -ary.] 
Composed  of  ganglia. 

gah-gli-o-neiir'-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  va-yyAiov  (gang- 
glion)  [Ganglion],' and  veiipa  (neura),  jil.  of 
vevpou  {neuron)  —  a  sinew,  a  tendon,  a  nerve.] 
Zool.  ;  The  name  given  by  Rudolphi  and 
Ehrenberg  to  the  Articulata  and  MoUusca, 
in  which  the  nervous  system  is  ganglionic. 
Grant  describes  the  nervous  system  of  the 
Articulata  as  diplo-nenrose,  and  that  of  the 
MoUusca  as  cyclo-gangliated. 

gan-gli-on'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  ganglion;  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  a  ganglion  or  ganglia :  as,  the 
ganglionic  nerves. 

ganglionic-corpuscles,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  same  as  Ganglion-cells  (q.v.). 

gangUonic-nerves,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  same  as  Sympathetic-nerves 
(q.v.). 

gan-gli-o-ni'-tis,  s.     [Eng.  ganglion;  suff. 

-itis.] 
Pathology : 

1.  Inflammation  of  a  nervous  ganglion. 

2.  Inflammation  of  a  lymphatic  ganglion. 


gan'-gli-oiis,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.,  g<mgliion);  Eng. 
snff.  -ous.] 
Zool. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  ganglion.  (Owefi.) 

g&n-grse'-na,  «.    [Lat.]    [Gangrene,  8.] 
gan'-grel,  gan'-gril,  gau'-ga-rel,  a.  &  s, 

[Eng.  gang ;  -rel.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  "Walking. 

2.  "Wandering ;  vagrant ;  vagabond. 

"  He'a  nae  gentleman,  nor  drap'a  bluid  o'  gentlemdn, 
wad  grudge  twa  gangrel  puir  bodies  the  shelter  o'  & 
waste  house." — Scott :  &uy  Mannering,  ch.  ilL 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  wandering  person ;  one  who  strolls 
from  place  to  place  ;  a  vagabond. 

"  How  Bcho  is  tute-mowit  lyk  ane  aep ; 
And  lyk  a  gangarel  onto  graep." 

Dunbar :  Maitland  Poems,  p.  97. 

2.  A  child  beginning  to  walk. 

"  Nory  now  a  gangrel  trig  was  grown." 

Jloss :  Helenore,  p.  18. 

*  gan'-gre-nate,  v.t.  [Eng.  gangren{e) ;  -ate.y 
To  gangrene  ;  to  cause  a  gangrene  in  ;  to 
mortify. 

"  So  parts  cauterized,  gangrenated,  siderated  and 
mortified,  become  black." — Broione:  Vulgar  Erroun, 
bk.  vi.,  en.  xx. 

gSii -grene,  *  gan-green,  s.   [Fr.  gangrkne, 
from  Lat.  gangrcena;    Gr.  ydyypat.va  (gang- 
graina)  =  an  eating  away ;  ypdivu)  (graino)  ~ 
to  eat.] 
I.  lAteralVy  &  Technically : 

1.  Pathol. :  A  tendency  to  death  or  mortifi- 
cation, but  stopping  short  of  the  complete 
process.  It  may  affect  an  organ,  such  as  the 
lung,  but  this  is  rare,  or  the  soft  tissues,whicli 
is  common,  particularly  of  the  foot,  especially 
in  the  aged,  as  senile  gangrene.  When  part 
remains  alive  it  is  gangrene,  when  it  is  com- 
pletely dead  sphacelus.  So  in  bone,  caries 
and  necrosis  occur,  the  fii'st  as  gangrene  or 
incomplete,  the  second  as  sphacelus  or  com- 
plete death.  Degeneration  differs  fiom  gan- 
gi'ene  in  not  becoming  isolated  or  putrid,  but, 
if  not  absorbed,  remaining  in  continuity  with 
surrounding  parts.  Gangrene  of  soft  parts  i.' 
usually  termed  sloughing.  NecrEemia,  or  death 
of  the  blood,  and  sequestrum,  or  a  dead  piece 
of  bone,  are  examples  of  gangrenous  lesions. 

"  She  saves  the  lover,  as  we  ganprenex  stay 
By  cutting  hope,  like  a  lopped  limb,  away." 

Waller :  Of  the  Qtieen,  25. 

2.  Bot. :  A  disease  ending  in  the  putrefaction 
of  the  parts  affected  or  of  the  whole  plant. 

*  II.  Fig.  .*  A  moral  festering  or  corruption. 
"The  Tery  substance  of  the  soul  is  festered  wiih 

them  ;  the  gangrene  is  gone  too  far  to  be  ever  cured." 
Addison :  Spoctator,  No.  90. 

gan'-grene,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pr.  gangrener.]  [Gan- 
grene, s.] 

A.  Transitive : 
1.  Literally  .* 

(])  To  cause  a  gangrene  in  ;  to  mortify. 
"But  to  accuse  the  Gospel  of  severity  on  this  a*, 
count,  would  be  just  as  rational  and  as  ecinitable,  as  to 
charge  the  surgeon  with  cruelty  for  amputating  a 
gangrened  limb." — Porteus,  vol.  iL,  ser.  1. 

*  (2)  To  make  corrupt  or  vicious. 

"Thia  dyscrasie  and  gangrened  disposition  does 
always  suppose  a  long  or  a  base  sin  for  their  parent." — 
Bp.  Taylor,  voL  i.,  aer.  20. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  mortified. 

"His  wound  gangrened  before  night."  —  Ludlow^ 
Memoirs,  i-  64. 

*  gau-gre-nes9'-ent,  a.  [Eng.  gangrene ; 
suff.  -escent  =  Lat.  -escois.]  Becoming  gan- 
grened organgrenons ;  tending  to  mortification. 

gan'-gre-nous,  o.  [Eng.  gangren(e);  -ous.} 
Affected  with  gangrene  or  mortification  ;  mor- 
tified ;  gangrened ;  indicating  gangrene  or 
mortification. 

"  The  blood,  turning  acrimonious,  corrodes  the  ves- 
sels, producing  hiemorrliages,  pustules  red,  lead- 
coloured,  black,  and  gangrenous."— Arbuthnot :  On 
A  liments. 

g^ng-tide,  s.  [Eng.  gang,  and  tide  (q.v.).] 
The  same  as  Gangweek  (q.v.). 

gahgue,  s.    [Gang,  s.] 

1.  Sinelting :  The  superfluous  earthy  matter 
of  a  smelting-furnace. 

2.  Mining :  The  mineral  matters  in  which 
metallic  ores  are  imbedded. 

g&ng'-way,  s.    [Eng.  gang,  and  way.} 
I.  Ordinary  Langiutge : 
l.»A  passage  or  means  of  temporary  access 


^te,  fat,  fkre,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  miite,  c&b,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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to  a  place  or  building,  consisting  of  an  in- 
clir.ed  plane  of  planks ;  specif.,  the  opening 
in  the  bulwarks  of  a  vessel  by  which  persons 
come  on  board  or  disembark  ;  also  the  tem- 
po:'ary  bridge  affording  means  of  passing  from 
the  ship  to  the  shore,  or  vice  versa. 

"  I  had  hai'dly  got  into  the  boat,  before  I  was  told 
they  had  stolen  one  of  the  ancient  stanchions  fntm 
tie  opposite  gangway,  and  were  making  off  with  it." — 
Cook :  Second  Voyage,  bk.  li,,  ch.  Ix. 

2.  In  the  House  of  Commons  a  narrow 
passage  running  across  the  House,  and  dividing 
the  seats  on  each  side  into  two  pai'ts.  Above 
the  gangway,  that  is,  near  the  Speaker's  end 
of  the  House,  sit  the  Ministry  and  Opposition 
With  their  respective  adherents,  the  former  on 
the  Speaker's  right,  the  latter  on  his  left. 
Below  the  gangway  sit  the  neutral  or  inde- 
pendent members,  whence  the  phrase  To  sit 
below  the  gangway,  as  applied  to  a  member, 
expresses  that  he  is  independent  and  not 
bound  to  either  party. 

11.  Mining:  A  main  level,  applied  chiefly 
to  coal  mines. 

TI  To  bring  to  the  gangway : 

Naiit.  :  To  punish  a  sailor  by  seizing  him 
up  and  flogging  him.  The  expression  derives 
its  force  from  the  fact  that  before  the  abolition 
of  corporal  punishment  in  the  service,  sailors 
about  to  be  flogged  were  tied  to  a  grating  in  the 
gangway,  where,  the  sentence  was  earned  out. 

gSfflg'-week,  s.  [Eng.  gang,  and  vjeek.]  Ro- 
gation-week, when  the  bounds  of  parishes  are 
perambulated  or  beaten.    [Gangdays.] 

gan'-il.  s.     [Fr.]    A  kind  of  brittle  limestone. 

gan'-is-ter,  glin'-nis-ter,  s.  [A  local  word ; 
etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  kind  of  grit  or  hard  sand- 
stone found  under  certain  coal-beds  in  the 
lower  coal  measures  of  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire, 
&c.  Properly,  it  is  a  siliceous  variety  of  fire- 
clay. 

2.  Metall.  :  A  refractory  material  used  for 
lining  the  Bessemer  converters.  It  consists 
of  crushed  or  ground  siliceous  stone,  mixed 
with  fire-clay.  Its  object  is  to  save  the  iron 
converter  from  destruction  by  the  heat  of  the 
charge.     Ground  quartz,  sand,  and  fire-clay. 

"  The  lining  consists  of  ganister  cround  fine,  moist- 
ened, and  rammed  down  upon  tlie  iron  frame." — 
CasselVs  Technical  Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  226. 

gSn'-jah,  gun'-jah,  &-.  [Maliratta  and 
Hind,  ganja.     See  del".] 

Bot.  :  The  term  used  in  India  for  the  leaves 
or  young  leaf-buds  of  the  hemp-plant  (CaTwia- 
Ms  sativa),  which  are  frequently  rubbed  be- 
tween the  hands,  added  to  tobacco,  and 
smoked,  to  increase  the  power  of  the  more 
harmless  narcotic.  In  many  cases  the  ganga 
is  smoked  by  itself  for  the  purpose  of  intoxi- 
cation.  [Bhang.  ]   (HerUots  &  Jaffur  Sheerreef. ) 

gS.n'-net,  *  gan-et, "  gante,  s.  [A.  S.  ganot ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  gent  =  a  gander ;  0.  H.  Ger. 
genazo ;  Mid.  H.  Ger.  game.] 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  Sula,  and  specially  the 
species  S.  alba,  often  called  S.  bassana,  the 
Soland  (i.e.,  Solent)  goose.  [Booby,  Soland- 
GOOSE,  Sula.] 

gS.n-o-9epll'-ar-la,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  yaro?  (ganos)= 
brightness,  and  Ke^takq  (JcepkaU)  =  the  head.] 
PalcBont. ;  In  Professor  Owen's  classification, 
a  group  of  Labyrinthodonts,  ehara'-terised  by 
having  their  heads  covered  with  shining  plates, 
The  chief  genus  is  Arcbegosaurus,  which  is, 
perhaps,  a  larval  form. 

gan-6-9epIi'-a-lous,  a.  [Ganocephala.] 
Having  the  head  covered  with  shining  polished 
plates  ;  pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  gano- 
cephala. 

gMji-o'-dus,  s.  [Gr.  yavo<i  (ganos)  =  bright- 
ness, and  oSou's  (odous)  =  tooth.] 

PalcBont. :  A  numerous  genus  of  fossil  Chi- 
maeroid  fishes  found  chiefly  in  the  Great  Oolite 
of  Stonesfield. 

g^n'-^d,  a.  &  s.     [Gr.  yavo?  (s?a7ios)=  bright- 
ness, and  etfios  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 
Palceontology : 

A,  As  adj. :  Having  a  brilliant  surface  ; 
pertaining  to  the  scales  of  the  extinct  fishes 
mentioned  under  B.,  or  to  those  fishes  them- 
selves.   [Ganoid  Scales.] 

B,  As  subst.  :  The  fishes  of  the  order  Ganoi- 
dei  (q.v.). 


ganoid-scales»  s.  pi. 

Palceont. :    Scales  generally  of  an    angular 


GANOID-SCALES    OF 

A.  Eurynotus  c^euatus  ;  b.  Dapedius  (^mulatus ;  c,  Palse- 

oniscus  Voltzii ;  d.  Amblyptenis  striatua. 

form,  and  composed  of  homy  or  bony  plates, 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  shining  enamel. 

gan-oid'-al,  a.     [Eng.,  &c.,  ganoid;  -aZ.] 
Palceont. :  The  same  as*GAN0iD,  adj.  (q.v.). 

g^-^'-de-an,  a.     [Eng.,  &c..  ganoid;  -ean.] 

A,  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Ganoid,  a.  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Sing.  :  The  same  as  Ganoid,  s.  (q.v.). 

2.  PL  :  The  order  Ganoidei  (q.v.). 

gan-oi'-de-i,  gan-^'-de-a,  s.pl  [Masc. 
orneut.  pL  of  Mo(i.  Lat.  paTioiHews.]  [Ganoid.] 
Ichthy.  :  The  name  given  by  Agassiz  to  one 
of  the  fourorders  into  which,  chiefiy  for  palae- 
ontological  purposes,  he  divided  the  class  of 
Fishes.  It  has  since  been  adopted  by  Profs. 
Miiller,  Owen,  Huxley,  &c.,  but  with  certain 
modifications.  The  essential  character  of  the 
fishes  belonging  to  the  order  is  that  they  have 
Ganoid  scales  (q.v.).  These  constitute  the 
exoskeleton.  The  endoskeleton  is  cartilaginous 
instead  of  osseous.  There  are  generally  two 
paii's  of  fins  ;  the  first  ray  is  usually  a  strong 
spine.  The  tail  is  generally  heterocercal.  The 
few  living  species  are  mostly  freshwater,  but 
marine  forms  must  once  havj  abounded.  The 
ganoids  commenced  at  least  as  early  as  the 
deposition  of  the  Upper  Silurian  Rocks,  and 
have  continued,  though  their  relative  import- 
ance is  much  diminished,  till  now.  The 
order  has  been  divided  into  : — 

Section  I.— Lepidoganoidei.  Sub-orders  :(1)  Amiadse: 

(2)   LepidoflteidEe ;   (3)   Platysomidis ;   (4)  Crosaoptery- 

gidiB;  (5)  Acanthodidie, 
Section  2.— Placogaiioldei.    Sub-orders:  (1)  Ostracos- 

tei ;  and  (2)  ChoudrosteidEO. 

gSai-o'-ma-lite,  s.  [Gr.  ydvotiia  (gan^ma)  = 
briglitness,  brilliance;  sufT.  -Ute.] 

Min. :  A  silicate  of  lead  and  manganese,  re- 
presented by  the  formula  (PbMnjSiOa.  It 
occurs  massive,  without  cleavage,  associated 
with  native  lead  and  other  minerals  at  lAng- 
ban,  Wermland,  Sweden.  It  was  described  by 
Nordenskibld.    (T.  Davies,  F.G.S.) 

gan-oxn'-a-tite,  s.  [Gr.  ydviofia  (gaTwma), 
genit.  yav(ofjiaTo<;  (ganomatos)  =  brightness, 
brilliance,  and  suff".  -ite  (Min.)  ((^.y.).^ 

Min. :  An  impure  iron  sinter  with  some  oxide 
of  cobalt,  &c.  Found  at  Jbachimsthal  and 
Andreasberg.  (Datia.)  The  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. 
makes  it  a  variety  of  Diadochite  (q.v.). 

*  gansch,  ^  gaunch,  v.  [Perhaps  the  same 
as  Gnash  (q.v.),  or  from  gane  =  to  yawn.] 
To  make  a  snatch  with  open  jaws  ;  to  snarl, 
to  bite. 

*  gansch,  *  gauncli,  5.    [Gansch,  v.] 

1.  A  snatch  at  any  thing. 

2.  A  stab,  a  prick. 

"  I  have  heard  my  father  say,  who  was  a  forester  at 
the  Cabrach,  that  a  wild  boar's  gaunch  is  more  easily 
healed  than  a  hurtfrom  adeera  horn."— a^cott;  Srirfe 
qf  Lam'nermoor,  ch.  ix. 

3.  The  act  of  gaping  wide. 

4.  The  person  who  gapes  in  this  manner. 

'^gant,  *  gaunt,  v.  [Gane.]  To  yawn  by 
opening  the  mouth.    (Douglas :  Virgil,  87,  55.) 

*gant,  *  gaunt,  s.    [Gant,  v.]    A  yawn. 

"  Thare  clamour  was  ful  skaut. 
The  soundis  brak  with  gaspyng  or  ane  gani." 

Douglas;  VirgU,  181,  18. 


*  gant'-let  (1),  5.     [Gauntlet  (1).] 

gant'-let  (2),  g4unt'-let,  "^  gante-lope, 
*  gant-lope,  s.  [Gantlope  is  the  most  cor- 
rect form,  being  nasalized  from  Sw.  gatlopp  = 
a  running  down  a  lane,  because  the  offender 
has  to  run  between  two  files  or  rows  of 
soldiers,  &.C.,  who  strike  him  as  he  passes  ; 
gata  =  a  gate,  a  lane,  and  lopp,  a  course,  a  run- 
ning ;  Ibpa  =  to  run,  cogn.  with  Eng.  leap 
(q.v.).  The  spelling  gauntlet  arose  from  a  con- 
fusion with  gantlet  (1),  a  form  of  gauntlet  (q.v.), 
(Skeat.y] 

Mil.  :  A  kind  of  military  punishment,  in 
which  the  prisoner,  stripped  to  his  waist,  had 
to  run  between  two  files  of  soldiers  armed 
with  sticks  or  other  instruments,  with  which 
they  struck  him  as  he  passed.  . 

^  To  mn  tM  gauntlet  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  sufi"er  the  punishment  described 
above. 

"Some  said  he  ought  to  be  tied  neck  and  heels; 
others,  that  he  deserved  to  run  the  ga7itelope."S^eld- 
ing ;  Tom  Jones,  bk.  viL,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Fig. :  To  run  or  pass  through  a  course"  of 
severe  treatment,  criticism,  or  opposition. 

"To  print  ifl  to  run  the  gantlet,  and  to  expose  ones 
seli  to  the  tonguea-Btrappauo."— ffJawMiK;  On  Dogma- 
ttslng.    (Pref.) 

*  gant-lope,  *  gante-lope,  s.  [Gantlet, 
(2).] 

gan'-try,  s.    [Gauntree.] 

*  gan-ye,  *  gain-ye,  *  gen-yie,  '^  gayn- 

ylie,  s.     [Prob.  the  same  as  gin  (2)  (q.v.).3' 

1.  An  arrow;  a  dart;  a  javelin. 

"  3che  that  was  in  that  craft  ryoht  expert, 
Olidis  away  vnder  the  fomy  seU, 
Als  swift  as  ganye  or  fedderit  arrow  fleis.* 

Douglas :  Virgil,  828,  46, 

2.  An  iron  gun,  as  opposed  to  the  use  of 
bow  and  arrow. 

"  We  may  nocht  fle  fra  yon  barge  wait  I  welll, 
Weyll  stuft  thai  ar  with  gwn  ganye  of  Bteill." 

Wallace,  x.  816. 

GSn'-^-mede,  [Lat.  Ganymedes.] 

1.  Class.  Mythol. :  The  son  of  Tros  and  Calli- 
rhoe  ;  Jupiter  carried  him  off  and  made  him 
his  cupbearer. 

2.  Astron. :  One  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 
Discovered  by  Galileo  at  Padua,  Jan.  7,  1610. 

*  gS<n-za,  3.  [M.  H.  Ger.  ganze  =  0.  H.  Ger. 
ganazo;'  Sp.  gansa  =  a  gander.]  A  kind  of 
wild  goose,  by  a  fiock  of  which  in  the  fictitious 
narrative  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  (1649)  the 
chai'iot  of  Gonzales  is  represented  as  being 
di-awn  to  the  moon. 

"  They  are  but  Idle  dreams  and  fancies, 
And  savour  strongly  of  the  ganzaes." 

Butler :  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  o.  ill. 

gaol,   *gayhol,  *gayl,  jail,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

gaiole,  gaole,  from  Low  Lat.  gabiola,  dimin.  of 
gabio  —  a  cage,  from  Lat.  cavea  =  a  cage,  a 
coop  ;  cavus  =  hollow  ;  Fr.  gedle ;  Sp.  gayola^ 
jaula;  Port,  gaiolo;  Ital.  gabbiuola.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  prison  ;  a  place  of  confinement 
for  persons  legally  committed  to  custody  for 
any  crime  or  offence  against  the  law  ;  a  jail. 

"  The  gaol  of  Oxford  was  crowded  with  prisoners." — 
Macaulay :  Eist.  JEng.,  ch.  v. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Any  place  of  confinement. 

"  Small  eggs  appear, 
Dire  fraught  with  reptile  life  ;  alas,  too  soon 
They  burst  their  filmy  gaol,  and  crawl  abroad." 
Grainger  :  Sugar-cane,  bk,  II, 

*  gaol,  v.t.  [Gaol,  s.]  To  commit  to  gaol ;  to 
imprison. 

"  QaoHng  vagabonds  was  chargeable,  pesterous,  and 
of  no  open  example." — Bocoti. 

gaol-bird,  s.  A  person  who  has  been  in 
gaol ;  an  incorrigible  rogue. 

"Liberating  the  gaol-birds  in  Alexandria."— Palf 
Mall  Gazette,  Oct.  5,  1882. 

gaol-delivery,  s. 

1.  Lit.  (&  Law  :  A  judicial  process,  by  which 
gaols  are  delivered  of  the  persons  confined  in 
them,  either  by  trial,  or  by  discharging  those 
against  whom  the  grand  jury  fail  to  find  a 
true  biU. 

"  It  was  their  [the  Council's]  pleasure  that  I  [Moun- 
tain] should  be  delivered,  if  that  1  would  be  a  con- 
formable man  to  the  Queen's  proceedings,  and  forsake 
heresy,  or  else  to  remain  in  prison  until  the  next 
sessions  of  gaolrdelivery."~Strype  :  Memorials,  voL  iv,, 
ch.  xxiii, 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  freeing  or  delivery  from  im- 
prisonment or  confinement. 

"  Were  it  known  to  all 
What  life  our  souls  do  by  this  death  receive. 
Men  would  it  birth  or  gaol-delivery  call." 

Davies:  On  tlie  jSowI. 


bSH,  hS^;  po^t,  j6^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus.  9liin,  benph;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -^on,  -§ion  =  zhun.     -c&ous,  -tious,  HSious  -  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &e.  =  bei,  4oi. 
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gaoier— garDisIi 


^  Commission  of  gaol-ddivery  : 

Law:  A  commission  by  which  judges  or 
others  named  tlierein  are  empoweied  to  try 
and  deliver  everyprisoner,  who  shall  be  in  the 
gaol  when  the  judges  amve  at  the  circuit 
town,  whenever  or  before  whomsoever  in- 
dicted, or  for  whatever  crime  committed.  So 
that,  one  way  or  other,  the  gaols  are  in  general 
cleared,  and  all  offenders  tried,  punished,  or 
delivered,  twice,  and,  in  the  populous  districts, 
tlirioe,  or  oftener  in  every  year. 

gaol-fever,  s.     [Jail-fever.] 

gaol'-er^  *gayl-er,  "^  gail-er,  jail'-er,  s. 

[Bug.  cianl ;  -e?-.]  The  keeper  of  a  gaol  or 
jirison  ;  one  in  charge  of  prisoners  legally 
committed ;  a  jailer. 

"She  LElizfibethl  called  him  always  her  gaoler."— 
Bunict :  History  of  the  UeformMion  {1558), 

*  gaol' -er- ess,  s.     [Eng.  gaoler;  -ess.]     A 
female  gaoler. 

"  My  fiaucy  gaoleress  assured  me  that .  .  ." — Richard- 
S07t :  Clarissa,  ii,  72. 

gap,  *  gappe,  s.    [From  Gape,  v.  (q.v.) ;  loel. 
&  8w.  gait  =  a  gap  ;  Dan.  gab  =  mouth,  gap.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  An  opening,  a  breach,  as  in  a  hedge,  n. 
wall,  a  fence,  &c. 

"Such  nffappcthey  matle  theron 
That  a  cart  onlade  myght  yn  gon." 

Sir  Ferambras,  4,938. 

2.  A  narrow  passage  or  path. 

"  The  foremost  Tartar's  iu  the  ffap, 
ConspicuouB  by  hia  yellow  cap," 

Byron:  Giaour. 

II.  Figuraiivdy 

1.  A  breach, 

"  The  loss  of  that  city  concerneil  the  Christian  com- 
monweal :  manifold  miseries  afterwards  ensued  by  the 
opening  of  t\ii\.tgap  to  all  that  side  of  Chriatendom. " — 
Anolles  :  Ilistorie  of  the  Turkes. 

2.  An  opening ;  a  passage  ;  a  means  of  en- 
trance u]'  exit ;  an  avenue. 

"The  gap  which  for  just  considerations  wee  open 
unto  some,  letteth  in  othei-a  through  corrupt  prac- 
tices."—//;j.  Hooker:  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  bk.  v.,  §81. 

3.  A  hiatus,  a  blank,  a  void,  a  vacuity. 

"  Then  follows  an  immense  gap,  in  which,  undoubt- 
edly, some  changes  were  made  by  time." — Burke: 
Abriilgment  of  Eiigliah  History,  bk,  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

*  4.  A  defect,  a  flaw. 

'■If  you  violently  proceed  against  him,  mistaking 
his  purpose,  it  would  make  a  grii^t  gap  iu  your 
honour.' — Shakcsp. :  Lear,  i.  2. 

^  To  stop  a  gap  :  To  rei^air  a  defect  or  weak 
point ;  to  supply  a  temporary  want. 

"The  kyng  entendinge  to  stopi>e  two  (fapjjes  with 
one  bushe,  aent  Syr  Gylbert  Talhut,  and  the  other  two 
ambassH^lors,  iirincipally  to  Bishop  July,  and  by  theim 
sent  also  to  the  Dake  of  Urhyne,  the  whole  haliite  and 
coller  of  the  noble  ordre  of  the  gartier." — I/all :  Henry 
nil.  (an.  22). 

(1*)  To  stand  in  the  gap :  To  expose  oneself 
to  danger  in  order  to  iirotect  some  iierson  or 
thing, 

"  I  sought  for  a  man  that  ,  .  .  should /ft and  in  the 
t^nn  before  me  for  the  land,  that  I  should  not  destroy 
it." — Ezekiel  xxii.  30. 

^  For  the  difference  between  ga;)  and  &reac7i, 


*  gap-way,  s.    A  way  through. 
*"  gap-Tvide,  s.    Wide  open. 

gap-window,  s. 

Arch.  .  A  long  and  narrow  window, 

*gap,  v.t.     [Gap,  s.] 

1.  To  indent  or  notch,  as  the  edge  of  a 
sword. 

2.  To  breach,  to  open  a  passage  through. 

"  Ready  I  take  aim  at  their  leaders,  their  masses  are 
gapped  with  our  grape." 

7'ennyson:  Defence  of  Luckno^o,  iii, 

gape,  '^  gap  -  en,  *  gap  -  yn,  v.i.  [A.S. 
gecq-io.n,  from  f/edp  =■  wide  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
gapeii ;  Icel.  gapa;  Sw.  gopa;  Ger.  gaffen; 
JDut.  gabe  =  to  gape,  yawn.] 

1.  To  open  the  mouth  wide  ;  to  yawn. 

"  Be  not  gapyvgc  nor  gauynge,  ne  with  thy  mouth  to 
powt,"  Oabf.vs  Book,  p.  V.ih. 

2.  To  open  the  mouth  for  food,  as  a  young 
bird. 

"The  lazy  sluggard  yawning  lies 
Before  thy  threshoitt,  gaping  for  thy  dole." 

Carew :  Ccehtm  Britannicum. 

3.  To  stare  with  open  mouth  in  wonder, 
surprise,  astonishment,  or  perplexity. 


*  4.  To  desire  eagerly  ;  to  long.     (Followed 
by  at  or  after.) 

"  Ne  lenger  don  hym  efter  hire  to  gape.' 

Chaucer  :  Tro-llm,  508, 


*  5.  To  manifest  eager  ex])ectation. 

"  He  gapes  to  catch  the  droppings  of  my  lord." 

Pitt :  Epistle  to  Mr,  Spence. 

*  6.  To  manifest  a  desire  to  devour,  destroy, 
or  overcome. 

"They  have  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouth." — 
Job  xvi.  X 

*  7.  To  cry  with  open  mouth. 

"  Ye  rude  slaves,  leave  your  gaping."— Shakegp.  : 
Henry  VI I L,  v.  4. 

8.  To  open  wide  ;  to  part  asunder,  so  as  to 
display  a  fissure,  chasm,  or  breach. 

"  May  that  ground  gape  and  swallow  me  alive ! " 
Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  i.  1. 

*^  9.  To  open  ;  to  leave  a  hiatus. 

"  There  is  not,  to  the  beat  of  my  remembrance,  one 
vosvel  aaptng  on  another  lor  want  of  a  cieatiTa  iii  this 
poem.'  — Dryden. 

If  (1)  Crabbtbus  discriminates  between  gape, 
stare,  and  gaze  :  "  Gape  and  stare  are  taken  in 
the  bad  sense  ;  the  former  indicating  the  as- 
tonishment of  gross  ignorance  ;  the  latter  not 
only  ignorance  but  impertinence  ;  gaze  is  taken 
always  in  a  good  sense,  as  indicating  laudable 
feeling  of  astonishment,  pleasure  or  curiosity." 
{Crahh :  Eng.  Sytion.) 

gape,  s.     [Gape,  r.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  Lit. :  The  act  or  state  of  gaping  ;  a  yawn. 

2.  Fig. :  The  ant  or  state  of  longing  after  ; 
earnest  desire  or  expectation. 

"The  mind  is  not  here  kept  in  a  perpetual  j/ape  after 
knowledge,  "~-A  ddison. 
II.  Zoology  : 

1.  The  width  of  the  mouth,  as  of  birds, 
fishes,  &c.,  when  opened. 

2.  (PL):  Adis.'-ase  in  young  poultry,  charac- 
terized by  much  gaping.  It  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  a  heiaatoid  worm  {Fasciola  traclie- 
alis)  in  the  windpipe. 


gape-seed,  5.  Gaping  ;  astonishment ; 
surprise  or  perplexity  ;  the  etiect  produced  on 
an  ignorant  person  by  some  strange  or  wonder- 
ful sight  or  exhibition. 

gap'-er,  s.     [Eng.  gap(e);  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  One  who  gapes  or  opens  the  mouth 
wide  in  yawning,  astonishment,  surprise,  or 
periilexity. 

"  Nothing  in  them  but  the  scenicall  strutting,  and 
furious  vociferation,  to  warrant  them  to  the  ignorant 
gapers." — Sen  Jonson  :  Discoveries. 

2.  Fig.  :  One  who  longs,  craves  or  looks 
earnestly  for  anything. 

"  The  golden  shower  of  the  dissolved  abbey-lands 
rained  weU  near  into  every  i/tiper's  mouth." — Carew: 
Survey  of  Cornwall, 

II.  Teclinically : 

1.  Ornith.  {PL):  Eurylaiminae,  a  sub-family 
of  MuscicapidEe  (Flycatchers).  They  are 
called  also  Broad  bills.     [EurylaimiN/e.] 

2.  Zool.  :  The  molluscous  genus  Mya,  type 
of  the  family  Myacidae.  Whilst  the  shells  of 
many  bivalves  close  completely,  the  Mya  gapes 
posteriorly,  whence  its  English  name.    [Mya.] 

gap'  -  ing,  *  gap  -  yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ». 

[Gape,  v.] 

A,&,  "B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sitbstantive : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  opening  the  mouth  wide ; 
yawning. 

*  2.  A  gape  ;  a  chasm. 

*  II.  Fig. :  An  eager  longing  after,  a  desire. 

"Theyr  gapyng  was  to  receiue  the  oflferings  and 
giltes  from  al'  quarters  about,  and  to  giue  uothyug 
agi^yne,"— -^aie;  Apology,  to.  88. 

gaplng-stock,  s.  An  object  of  open- 
mouthed  wonder. 

"  T  was  to  be  a  gnping-stock  and  a  scorn  to  the 
young  voUinteers." — Qodioin;  Mandeville,  ii.  40, 

gap'-ing-t^,  adv.     [Eng.  gaping;  -ly.]    In  a 
gaping  manner. 

*  gap'-toothed,  a.     [Eng.  gape,  and  toothed.  ] 
Having  gaps  or  interstices  between  the  teeth. 

gar,  s.    [A.S.  gar  =  3.  spear,  a  weapon;  Icel. 
geirr ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ger.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  A  spear,  a  dart. 

"Brennea  .  ,  .  lette  glide  hia  j/ar." 

Layamon,  i.  216. 

2.  Zool.  :  The  Garfish  (q.v.). 

^  Gar  is  used  as  an  element  in  some  proper 
names  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  in 


'Edgar  =  happy   weapon,    Ethel^ar  =  nctne 
weapon. 

gar,  v.t.     [Tcel.  gUra ;  Dan.  grore :  Sw.  gora; 
Ger.  garen.]    To  make,  to  constrain.     (_Sc.) 

gar-age',  s.    [Fr.]    A  place  adapted  for  the 
storage  of  motor-cars. 

"The  club  premises  will  include  an  inspection  pit, 
repair  abup,  and  an  up-to-date  g'irage :  a  competent 
mecli.inic  and  staff  being  in  attendance.  -Automotor 
Journal.  Jan.  lU,  1903,  p.  47. 

t  GS-r-a-man'-tic,  a.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 
Geoi.  £&  Hist. :  Pertaining  to  the  Garaman- 
tees,  a  people  in  the  North  of  Africa. 

"  Garamantic  carbuncle,  s. 

Min. :  The  Carthaginian  Carbuncle,  now 
called  the  Garnet  (q.v.). 

gar'-an-cin,  gar'-an-cxne,  s.    [Fr.  garance 

=:7nadder;  -ine  (^Chem.).] 
Chem. :  A  colouring  matter  produced  by  the 
3    action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  madder. 

g^r'-an-gSn,  s.     [Javanese.] 

Zool.  :  A  species  of  ichneumon,  Herpestes 
javanic\is,  found  in  Java. 

*garans,  adv.  &  s.    [Gabouse,] 

g^-a-van-9ef,  gal'-a-van-9ef,  s.    [Sp. 
garbanza  =  a  chick  pea.] 

Bot. :  Properly  Cicer  arcetinum  [Gram],  but 
used  also  of  some  species  of  Dolichos  (q.v.). 

garb  (1),    *  garbe  (1),  s.     [0.  Fr.  garbe ;  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  garaur  =  preparation,  dress,  gear; 
O.  H.  Ger.  garawen ;  M.  H.  Ger.  gerwen  =  to 
get  ready  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  garo  ;    M.  H.  Ger.  gar, 
gare  =ready  ;  Sp.,  Poi-t.,  &  Ital.  garbo  —  grace, 
garb;  of.  A.S.  (;ea7nca  =  preparation,  clothing; 
Eng.  gear,  gare.] 
*1.  Demeanour,  conduct. 
"  First  for  your  garb,  it  must  be  grave  and  serious, 
Very  reserved  and  lock::d  ;  not  tell  a  secret 
In  any  terms,  not  to  your  father." 

Ben  Jonaon  :  Tlv,  Fox,  iv.  1. 

*2.  Fashion,    mode,    or  manner   of  doing 
anything. 
"  He  could  not  speak  English  in  the  native  garb." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  K.,  v.  L 

3.  Fashion  of  dress,  clothing,  clothes,  ves- 
ture, apparel;  especially  applied  to  an  official 
or  other  distinctive  dress. 

"The  use  of  the  old  national  garb  was  interdicted." 
— Macaiday  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiL 

4.  Outward  appearance  or  show. 

"  Hypocrisy,  the  gift  of  lengthened  j^ears. 
Matured  by  a^e,  the  garb  of  prudence  weara." 

Byron  :  Childish  Recollections. 

garb  (2),  garbe  (2),  s.    [Fr.  =  a  sheaf,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  garha.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sheaf. 

2.  Her.:  A  sheaf,  usually  of  wheat;  if  of 
other  grain  the  kind  must  be  expressed.  It  is 
used  as  an  emblem  of  summer. 

*  garb,  v.t.    [Gabb,  s.]    To  clothe. 

"These  black  dog-Dons 

Garb  themselves  bravely," 

Tennyson:  Qtieen  Mary,  iiL  i. 

gar'-bage,     *  gar-basb,     gar-blsh,    s. 

lEtym"  doubtful.    Skeat  considers  it  probably 
=  garble-age,  from  garble  (q.v.).] 

1,  Lit. :  The  bowels  of  an  animal;  the  offal ; 
the  refuse  animal  or  vegetable  matter  of  n 
kitchen ;  refuse  generally 

"  They  are  eager  to  fish  up  the  nastiest  garbage 
thrown  overboard  from  any  European  ship." — Smitli . 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii, 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  worthless  or  off'ensive, 
as  immoral  or  obscene  writings. 

"  Lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  linked. 
Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed. 
And  prey  oil  garbage."         Sliaktep. :  Hamlet,  i,  5. 

■*■■  gar'-bage,  v.t.     [Garbage,  s.]    To  gut  or 
clean 'fish  ;  to  eviscerate. 

"Pilchards  ,  .  ,  are  jfiraaflrd,  salted,  hangetl  in  the 
smoake."— /'.  Holland  :  Camden,  p.  18G. 

garbe,  s.    [Garb  (2).] 

garbed,  a.    [Eng.  garb  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]    Dressed, 
habited. 

*gar'-bel  (i),  s.    [Gabble,  s.] 

gar'-bel  12),  «.    [Etym,  doubtful.] 

Shipbuild. :  The  same  as  Gareoakd  (q.v.). 
^  gar'-bidge,  s.    [Garbage,  s  ] 
gar'-bill,s.   [Gab,  s.]  The  merganser.  {Amer.) 

*  gar'-bisli,  s.    [Gabeaoe,  s.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  \phat,  fi^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  pSti 
Syrian,    as.  <»  — e;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw* 


garble— gardenhood 
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gar'-ble,  *  gar'-bel,  *  gar-bell,  v.t.     [O. 

Fr.  *  garbeler,  grabeller  =  to  garbell  spices, 
also  to  examine  precisely,  sift  nearly  (Cot- 
grave);  Sp.  garbillar  — to  sift ;  Ital.  garbellare 
=  to  garbell  wares  {Florio),  from  Sp.  garbillo 
=  a  sieve  or  sifter,  from  Pers.  gliarbil  =  a 
sieve  ;  Arab,  ghirbdl.    {Skeat.}'] 

*  1.  To  sift  or  cleanse  corn  from  dust  or 
other  foreign  bodies  ;  to  bolt ;  to  separate  the 
fine  or  valuable  parts  from  the  coarse  and 
worthless. 

"  To  ffarble,  to  cleanee  from  droas  and  dirt,  as  grocers 
do  their  apices,  to  pick  or  culi  out." — PkUlips ;  The 
Jfev:  WorMof  Words. 

*2.  To  pick  and  choosej  to  select  quite 
fairly. 

"The  protectors  and  proctors  whereof  claimed  a 
privilege  to  themselves,  to  garble  the  live  pigs  in  the 
iuaa'kets  of  the  K\.\y."— Fuller  :  Worthies. 

3.  To  select  or  pick  out  such  parts  as  may 
suit  a  particular  purpose  ;  to  sophisticate  ;  to 
mutilate  so  as  to  convey  a  false  impression. 
"  But  you,  who  fathers  and  traditions  take. 
And  garble  some,  and  some  you  quite  forsake." 

Dryden  :  Bind  &  Panther,  ii.  226. 

*gar'-M©,  s.     [Garble,  v.] 

1.  Anything  which  has  been  sifted,  or  from 
which  the  coarse  parts  have  been  removed. 

2.  Garbage  ;  the  coarse  or  refuse  parts 
picked  out  from  goods,  drugs,  &c.  ;  refuse. 

3.  A  low  mean  fellow. 

"  Did  not  the  lady  smile  upon  the  garble  t " 

Wolcott :  P.  Pindar. 
gar'-bler,  s.     [Eng.  garUie);  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  garbles,  sifts  or  cleanses  from 
coarse  or  worthless  matters  ;  specif,  a  public 
official  in  London  who  looked  after  the  purity 
of  drugs,  spices,  &c. 

2.  One  who  garbles,  mutilates,  or  sophisti- 
cates anything  by  picking  out  such  parts  as 
suit  his  particular  purpose. 

"A  farther  secret  in  this  clause  may  best  be  dis- 
covered by  the'projectors,  or  at  least  the  garblera  of  it." 
— Swift :  Examiner,  No,  19. 

gar'-board,  s.    [Etym.  of  first  element  doubt- 
ful ;  Eng.  hoaTd/\ 

Shipbuild. :  The  first  plank  fastened  to  the 
keel  of  a  ship. 

garboard-strake,    garboard- 

streak,  s. 

Shipwright. :  The  range  of  jilanks  nearest  to 
the  keel.  In  the  merchant  service,  the  rabbet 
to  receive  the  garboard-strake  is  made  along 
the  upper  edge  of  the  keel.  In  the  navy,  a 
groove  is  made  half-way  down,  the  keel  to 
receive  the  garboard-strake. 

*  gar'-boil.  *  gar-boile,  *  gar-boyle,  s. 

[0.  Fr.  garhouil;  Ital.  garbaglio  =  a  disorder, 
a  tumult;  Sp.  garbiillo=a,  crowd,  a  multi- 
tude.]   A  tumult,  an  uproar,  a  commotion. , 
"  Look  here,  and  at  thy  sovereign  leisure  read 
What  garboils  she  awaked." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  i.  a. 

*  gar'-boil,  v.t.     [Gabboil,  s.]    To  throw  into 
confusion  ;  to  upset ;  to  disturb. 

"Here  would  be  a  precedent  to  tip  down  so  many 
lords  at  a  time,  and  to  garboU  the  house." — Burnet: 
Own  Time  (an.  1677). 


:  a  yard.]    A  yard,  a 


*  gar9e. 


[Garse.] 


gar-9in'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Laurent  Garcin, 
an  oriental  traveller.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Guttifers,  the  typical  one 
of  the  tribe  Garciniese.  It  consists  of  opposite 
leaved  trees,  with  a  yellow  resinous  juice,  and 
generally  unisexual  flowers  with  four  sepals, 
four  petals,  many  stamens  in  from  one  to  four 
bundles,  and  a  two  to  ten-celled  ovary  with  a 
single  seed  in  each  cell.  Tlie  fruit  of  Gardnia 
Mangostana  is  the  highly-prized  Mangosteen 
(q.v.).  The  fruits  of  G.  pedunculata,  G.  cornea, 
and  G.  Kydiana  are  also  eaten,  but  are  not 
jgreatly  valued.  Gardnia  Cambogia  and  other 
species  of  the  genus  furnish  Gamboge  (q.v.). 

gar'-gin-i-e-se,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  garcini{a% 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -em.l 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Clusiaceae  (Guttifers),  type 
<3«rciniaC(i.v.). 
*  gar'-jl-on,  s.  [Fr.gargon.]  A  boy,  a  servant. 
"  Waited  ou  by  William  de  Merton,  their  garcion.' 
—Fuller :  Camb.  Univ.,  L  48. 

^gar'-crow,  s.  [First  element  prob.  =  A.S. 
.goT  =  dirt,  earrion  ;  Eng.  crow.]  Probably  the 
^orcrow  (q.v.),  by  some  taken  to  mean  the 
.jackdaw. 

■"Strutted  like  a  garcroTM."~Choyce  Drollery,  p.  67. 
(1656.) 


*gard(l),s.    [A.S.  _ 
garden.    {Beawnwnt.) 

*  gard  (2),  s.    [Guard,] 

*  gard,  v.t.    [Trob.  the  same  as)  griard  (q.v.).] 
To  trim,  to  bind,  to  edge. 

"Those  of  the  forewarde  vnder  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
fiblke,  were  apparelled  in  blue  coats  garded  with 
ledde."— Stow  :  Benry  nil.  (an.  1544). 

*  gard-an9e,  «.    [Guardance.] 

gard'-ant,  guard'-ant,  u,.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  Applied  to  any  animal  (except  the 
hart,  buck,  stag,  or 
hind),  represented  full- 
faced  or  looking  at  the 
observer,  whether  the 
animal  be  rampant, 
passant,  or  otherwise. 
A  bedst  of  chase  repre- 
sented full-face  is  said 
to  be  at  gaze. 

*  gar'de  -  brage* 

*  gar'de-bras  (s  si- 
lent), ^gard-brace,  gardant. 
s.    [Fr.  gardebras,  from 
garder  =  to  guard,  and  bras  =  the  arm.] 

Old  Arm. :  A  piece  of  armour  fastened  to 
the  elbow-plates,  and  covering  the  elbow  and 
upper  part  of  the  arm. 

"  Salad,  speare,  gard-brace  ne  page." 

Chaucer:  Dreme,  1,554. 

gar-den  (as  gard'n),  *  gar-din.  *gar- 

dyn,  *  gar-dyne,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  gardin 
(Fr.  jardin),  from  O.  H.  Ger.  gartin,  genit.  & 
dat.  of  garto  =  a  yard,  a  gari,en ;  Ger.  garten ; 
A.S.  geard  —  3.  yard;  Goth,  gards ;  Welsh 
gardd;  Mid.  Eng.  partA.]    [Yard.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  enclosed  piece  of  ground,  appropri- 
ated to  the  cultivation  of  lierbs,  fniits,  flowei-s, 
or  vegetables.  A  kitchen  garden  is  one  appro- 
priated to  the  cultivation  of  herbs  and  roots 
for  food  or  domestic  purposes  ;  a  flower-gardeu 
is  one  appropriated,  as  its  name  expresses,  to 
the  cultivation  of  flowers  aad  ornamental 
shrubs. 

"A  gardener  who  cultivates  his  ovragarden  with  his 
own  hands,  unites  in  his  ovru  person  the  three  different 
characters  of  landlord,  farmer,  and  labourer." — Smith: 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch,  vL. 

2.  A  place  particularly  fruitful,  well-culti- 
vated, or  delightful ;  a  veiy  pleasant  spot. 

"  The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy." 

Shaketp. ."  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

B,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  produced  or  used 
in  a  garden  ;  as  garden  tools. 

garden-balsam,  &. 

Botany : 

1,  Properly:  The  garden  variety  of  the 
Balsam,  Impatiens  Balsamina,  called  also 
Balsa-minahortensis.  (TTeas.o/Bot.)  [Balsam.] 

2.  Less  properly :  Justiciapectoralis.  (Loitdon.) 

garden-bean,  &. 

Bot. :  Vicia  Faba. 

garden-beetles,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  Carabidce  (q..v.). 

garden-close,  s.    An  enclosed  garden. 

"  When  the  repast  was  ended,  they  arose 
And  passed  a^iu  into  the  garden  close." 

Longfellow :  Student's  Tale. 

garden-cress,  5. 

Bot. :  Lepidium  sativum. 

garden-engine,  s.  A  wheelbarrow  tank 
and  pump  for  watering  gardens ;  a  garden- 
pump. 

garden-flea,  s. 

Entom. :  Haltica,  a  genus  of  leaping  beetles. 

garden-flower,  s.    A  cultivated  flower. 

garden-glass,  a. 

1.  A  bell-glass  for  covering  plants. 

2.  A  globe  of  dark-coloured  glass,  generally 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  placed  on 
a  pedestal,  in  which  the  surrounding  objects 
are  reflected. 

^  garden-gout,  s.    The  venereal  disease. 

garden-house,  &. 

1.  A  summer-house. 
*  2.  A  brothel. 

3.  A  pri\T-    (SoutJiern  States  of  America.) 


garden-mites,  s.  pi. 
Zool. :  The  small  Arachnidans  of  the  family 
Trombididae  (q.v.). 

garden-mould,  s.  Rich  mellow  earth 
or  mould  fit  for  a  garden. 

"They  delight  most  in  rich  black  garden-mould, 
that  la  deep  and  light,  and  mixed  rather  with  aaud 
than  clay." — Mortimer:  Hutbandry. 

garden-nail,  s.  A  cast  nail  with  a 
pyramidal  head,  used  for  nailing  up  climbing 
plants,  vines,  and  wall-fruit  trees  to  brick 

walls. 

garden-plot,  s.  A  separate  portion  01 
bed  of  a  garden  laid  out  with  flowers,  vege- 
tables, shrubs,  &c. 

garden-pump,  s.  A  barrow  pump  for 
watering  gardens,  washing  carriages  and 
windows.  It  has  a  suction-hose  and  a  dis- 
charging-hose  and  nozzle.  , 

garden-rocambole,  s. 

Bot. .  Allium  opkioscordon.    (PaMon.) 

garden-seat,  s.  A  seat  for  croquet- 
grounds  or  garden-walks. 

garden-shears,  s.  Large  shears  for 
clipping  hedges  and  trees  or  for  pruning, 

garden-Spider,  s. 

Zool.:  Epeira  diademxi.     [Epeira.] 

garden-stand,  s.  A  stand  or  frame  on 
which  flowers  are  placed. 

garden-stuff,  s.  Plants  growing  in  a 
garden ;  vegetables,  herbs. 

garden-syringe,  s.  A  form  of  syringe 
for  watering  plants,  sprinkling  them  with 
insect-destroying  solutions,  or  to  produce  a 
moist  heat  in  hot-houses. 

garden-tillage,  s.  The  cultivation  of 
plants,  vegetables,  and  flowers  in  a  garden ; 
gardening. 

"Peas  and  beans  are  what  belong  to  garden-tillaga 
as  well  as  that  of  the  field."— Jfortimer  ;  Susbandrg. 

garden-walk,  ».  A  walk  through  a 
garden. 

"  As  down  the  garderi-walki  I  move, " 

Tennyson :  In  Memoriam,  cL  6. 

garden -warbler,  s.  Sylvia  hortensis. 
[Becafico.] 

garden -ware,  s.  The  produce  of 
gardens ;  garden-stuff". 

"A  clay  bottom  Is  a  much  more  pemiciouB  soil  for 
tiees  and  garden-ware  th&D.  gmvel," -~ Mortimer  :  Hua- 
bandry. 

garden  (as  gard'n),  v.i.  &  t.    [Garden,  s.] 
A.  Intrans. :  To  lay  out  or  cultivate  a  gar- 
den ;  to  cultivate  flowers,  herbs,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, &c.,  in  a  garden. 

"When  a«e8  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men 
come  to  build  stately  sooner  than  to  garden  finely, 
as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  perfection."— Zfoco»  .• 
.  Essays;  Of  Gardens. 

*  S*  Trans. :  To  cultivate  as  a  garden. 

•  gardenage.  "  gar-din-age,  ».  [Eng. 
garden;  -age.'\ 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  gardening ;  horti- 
culture. 

"He  read  to  me  very  much  also  of  his  discourse 
about  gardenage."  —  Pepys:  Diary,  Nov.  5,  1665. 

2.  Garden-stuff";  vegetables. 

"The  street  was  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  fish  and 
gardenage."— Man  :  Mist,  of  Reading,  p.  147. 

gardener  (as  gard'-ncr),  *gar-din-er, 

s.     [Eng.  garden;  -er.]     One  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  attend  to  or  cultivate  a  garden. 

gardener*s-garters,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Two  grasses,  (1)  Digraphis  anmr- 
dinacea  variegata  (Trea^.  of  Bot.),  and  (2) 
Arundo  donax  versicolor  (Paxton);  the  terms 
variegata  and  versicolor  indicating  that  these 
are  the  striped  varieties  of  the  two  species. 

"^gar-den-es'que  (que  as  k),  a.  [Eng. 
garden;  -esque.]  A  term  applied  to  a  free 
unconventional  style  of  laying  out  a  garden ; 
resembling  a  garden. 

"  On  my  own  side  of  the  river  the  scene  is  more 
gardenesque."—Mayne  Reid:  (Quadroon,  ch.  xix. 

*  gar'-den-hood,  s.  [Eng.  garden;  -hood.'l 
The  idea  or  appearance  of  a  garden. 

"  A  covered  passage  which  took  ofi"from  the  oarden- 
hoad.'  —  Walpole  :  Letters,  iii.  279. 


^^iX,  b6^;  po^t,  j6wl;  cat,  ceU,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =f. 
-cian, -tian  =  Shan,    -tion, -sion -shun;  -tion, -sion  ==  2aiun.    -tious,  -cious,  -sious-shus.    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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gar-dLe'-ui-a,  s.  [Named  after  Alexander 
Garden,  M .  D'. ,  of  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina, 
a  correspondent  of  Ellis  and  of  Linnaeus,] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Cinchonaceous 
family  GardenidEe.  In  India  the  fruit  of  Gar- 
detiia  campanulata  is  reputed  to  be  cathartic. 

gar-den'-ic,  a.     [Eng.,  &c.  garden{ia\  and 

suff.  -ic  {Chern.)  (q.v.).]  Derived  from  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  genus  Gardenia 
(q.v.). 

gardenio-acid,  &. 

Ckem.  :  Obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute 
nitric  acid  on  Gardenin  (q.v.).  Gardenic  acid 
crystallizes  from  chloroform  in  deep  carmine 
red  needles,  which  melt  with  decomjiosition 
at  223°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  petroleum, 
and  carbon  diaulphide,  nearly  insoluble  in 
ether  and  in  benzene,  easily  soluble  in  dilute 
alkalies. 

gar-den'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gardenia, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Clnchonads,  tribe  Cin- 
choneae  (q.v.). 

gar'-den-in,  s.  [En^.,  &c.  garden(ia),  and 
suff.  -in  {Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  substance  obtained  from  deka- 
mali  gum,  a  resin  of  Gardenia  hicida.  It 
forms  yellow  crystals,  which  melt  at  164°.  It 
is  insoluble  in  alkalies,  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  hot 
hydrochloric  acid. 

gardening  (as  gard'-ning),  pr.  par.,  tt., 
&  s.    [Garden,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partid^.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svibst. :  The  act  or  occupation  of 
cultivating  a  garden  ;  horticulture ;  work  in 
a  garden. 

"  They  take  exceeding  paines  and  bee  most  curious 
in  gardening."— P.  Solland ;  Plinie,  bk%  xx. ,  ch.  v. 

*  gardenless  (as  gard'n-less),  a.  [Eng. 
garden;  -less.'\  Destitute  of  or  without  a 
garden. 

*  gardenly  (as  gard'n-ly),  a.  [Eng.  garden ; 
-ly.]    Like  or  as  befits  a  garden, 

"Managed  in  a  gardenly  manner." — Marshall: 
Rwral  EcoTiomy. 

*  gardenship  (as  gard'n-ship),  s.    [Eng. 

garden;  -ship.]    Gardening,  horticulture. 

*  gar'de-robe,  s.    [Fr.]    a  wardrobe. 

"An  aquitance  &  discharge  to  the  Earle  of  Dumbar 
of  the  kmg3  jewels  &  garderob."— Table  unprinted 
Acts,  Jas.  VI.,  Pari.  18. 

gar'de-^-^iire,  s.    [Ft.] 

Her. :  A  vizor,  from  its  protecting  the  face. 

*garde-vy-ance,  garde-vi-ant,  s.  [Fr. 
ga/rde  de  viandes.]    A  cabinet. 

"  Quhaire  he  leit  blude  it  was  no  lawchtir, 
Full  mony  inetrument  for  slawchtir 
Was  in  hia  gardevyance." 
Dunbar :  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  20,  at.  6. 

gaf-don  (l),s.      [Fr.  &  Sp.  gardon.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  small  freshwater  fish,  Leuciscus 
Idus.     It  is  a  kind  of  roach. 

*  gar'-don  (2),  s.    [Gcterdow.) 

*  gar-dy'-loo',  s.  [Fr.  gardez  (vousde)l'eaii  = 
take  care  of  the  water,  a  cry  used  in  Scotland 
by  a  person  about  to  empty  the  chamber  uten- 
sils out  of  the  window  into  the  street.]  A 
shout  of  warning. 

"  She  had  made  the  gardyloo  out  of  the  wrang  win* 
dow."— Scott :  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  sxvli, 

*  gare,  *  gair,  a.    [Gabe,  v.] 

1.  Keen  ;  ready  to  do  execution. 

"With  heding  awerd,  bayth  felloun,  acharp,  ajid 
gare."  Douglas  :  TirgU,  194,  53. 

2.  Greedy ;  rapacious ;  covetous ;  parsi- 
monious. 

"  Friends  appeared  like  harpies  gare, 
That  wished  me  dead. 

Jtamsap  :  Poems,  i  309. 

3.  Eager  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

i.  Active  in  the  management  of  household 
affaii's. 

gare-fowl,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  now  extinct  Great  Auk  (Alca 


*  gare  (2),  s.     [Gare,  a.]    A  state  of  eagerness 
or  excitement. 

"The  multitude  hastened  in  a  full  and  cruel  gare 
to  try  the  utmost  hazard  of  battle."—/'.  Holland  • 
Armnianus  MarceUinus,  p.  412. 

*  gare  (3),  s.    [Gore,  s.] 

*  gare,  *  gaure,  *  gaur-en,  v.i.    [A  variant 
of  gaze  (q.v.).]     To  stare. 

"  With  fifty  paring  heades  a  monstrous  dragon  stands 
vprighL"  Phaer:  Virgil;  ^neidosvi. 

*  gar-fan'-gil,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Gab, 
s.]    An  eel-spear. 

"  Garfangil  or  elger.  AnguUlarta,  anguUlare."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

gar'-f ish,  *  gar-fysche,  *  gar-fysshe, 

gar,  5.     [Eng.  gar,  and^sft,.] 
IcMhy. :    The  English  name  of  Belone,  a 


gare  (1),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    Coarso  wool 
growing  on  the  legs  of  sheep. 


genus  of  Pikes,  and  specially  of  the  common 
species  Belone  vulgaris.    [Belone.] 

*  gar'-gal-ize,  v.t  I'Eing.  gargU; -ize.]  To 
gargle. 

*-gar'-ga-nSt,  s.    [Carcanet.] 

gar'-ga-ney,  s.  [First  element  doubtful, 
second  apparently  from  A.S.  ga/nst  =  a  fen 
duck.] 

Ornith.  :  One  of  the  names  for  a  duck,  the 
Summer  Teal,  Ana,s  Querquedula.  It  is  found 
in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  various  other 
parts  of  India,  and  in  Britain  in  the  summer. 

gar-gan'-tu-an,  ti.  [From  Gargantua,  the 
giant  in  RaSelais.]  Immense,  enormous,  pro- 
digious. 

*  gar'-gar-i§im,  *  gar'-gar-x^me,  &.  iFr. 
gargarisme,  from  Lat.  gargarismiis,  from  Gr. 
yapyapLCTfxos  (gargarismos),  from  yapyapi^ia 
(gargarizo)  =  to  gargle.]  A  gargle ;  a  prepa- 
ration used  to  wash  the  mouth  or  throat  in 
cases  of  inflammation,  ulcers,  &c. 

"Such  as  are  not  awallowed,  but  only  kept  in  the 
mouth,  are  gargarismes  used  commonly  after  a  purge." 
— Bv/rton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  378. 

*  gar'-gar-ize,  *  gar'~gal-i§ie,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  gargariser,  from  Lat.  gargarizo,  from  Gr. 
yapyapi^oi  (gargarizo)  =  to  gargle.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  gargle ;  to  wash  or  rinse  with  any 
medicated  liquor. 

"Therewith  gargalise  your  mouth  fastlnge  untill 
thefleume  be  purged  out  of  ^ourheade,"— Sirs',  hhjot: 
Castel  of  Selth,  b£.  iv.,  ch,  lii. 

2.  To  use  or  apply  as  a  gargle. 

"And  vinegar  put  to  the  noathrUs,  or  gargarized, 
doth  it  also."— .Bacon;  Natural  History,  §  685. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  use  a  gargle ;  to  wash  or 
rinse  the  mouth  with  a  gargle. 

"  Qargarising,  if  it  be  not  discreetly  used,  maj  do 
moie  haxm  than  good."— Sir  T.  Hlpot :  Castel  ofBelth, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

*gar'-gat,  *gar'-get,  s.  [0.  Fr.  gargate; 
Ital.  gargatta ;  Sp.  &  Port,  garganta.] 

1.  The  throat. 

"And  Dau  Ruaael  the  fox  start  up  at  once, 
And  by  the  garget  hente  chauntecleere." 

Oliaucer:  C.  T.,lB,3iL 

2.  A  distemper  in  cattle  accompanied  by  a 
swelling  of  the  throat  aud  neighbouring  parts. 

"The  garget  appears  in  the  head,  maw,  or  in  the 
hinder  parts."— itfortimer;  Husbandry. 

3.  A  disease  in  the  udder  of  cows,  arising 
from  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

4.  A  distemper  in  hogs,  accompanied  with 
staggering  and  loss  of  appetite. 

5.  An  American  name  for  Phytolacca  de- 
candra,  a  plant  employed  in  medicine  as  a 
cathartic  ana,  emetic.  Also  called  Poke  or 
Pokeweed. 


gar'-gil,  gar'-gols,  s.  [Fr.  gargouilh  =  tne 
weazand  of  the  throat.]  A  distemper  in  geese; 
affecting  the  head. 

gar'-gle,  v.t.  [Fr.  gargouiUer,  from  gargouille 
=  the  weazand  of  the  throat ;  Lat.  gurgolio  = 
the  gullet ;  Ger,  gurgel  =  the  throat ;  gargelic. 
=  to  gargle  ;  Lat.  gagarizo,  from  Gr.  yapyapi^ui 
(gargarizo)  =  to  gargle.]    [Gabgabize.j 

1.  To  wash,  as  the  mouth  or  throat,  witt 
some  medicated  liquor,  which  is  prevented 
from  passing  down  the  throat  by  a  genUc 
expiration  of  the  breath. 

"  They  comb,  and  then  they  order  every  hair  : 
Next  gargle  well  their  throats." 

Dryden :  Persius,  sat.  U 

2.  To  use  as  a  gargle. 

"  Let  the  patient  gargle  this  as  often  as  need  re- 
quires."—^oa'^e."  Works,  v.3i9. 

*  3.  To  warble  ;  to  sound  in  the  throat. 
"  Those  which  only  warble  long, 
And  gargle  in  their  throat  a  song. 

Waller :  To  Mr.  Henry  La/wes. 

gar'-gle,  s.    [Gabole,  v.] 

1.  A  medicated  liquid  used  for  washing  or 
rinsing  the  mouth  or  throat. 

"  His  throat  waa  washed  with  one  of  the  gargJe»  set 
down  in  the  method  of  cure,"— IVi«cmani;  Surgery. 

2.  A  distemper  in  hogs,  indicated  by  stag- 
gering and  loss  of  appetite. 

"The  same  is  holden  to  be  good  for  the  heale  of  the 
squinaiicie  or  gargle  in  swine."— P.  Holland:  Plinie, 
bfc.  XXV.,  ch.  V. 

gar'-gli-on,  s.  [Etym. doubtful;  cf.  Gargle, 
s.]  An  exsudation  of  nei-vous  Juice  from  a 
bruise,  or  the  like,  wliich  indurates  into  a 
hard,  immovable  tumour.     (Quincy.) 

gar'-gol,  gar'-gil,  gar'-gle,  s.  [Gargle, 
s.  ]    A  distemper  in  hogs ;  garget. 

"  The  signs  of  the  gargol  in  hogs  are,  hanging  don;u 
,of  the  head,  moist  eyes,  staggering,  and  loaa  of  A-ppQ- 
tite."—Mortim,er  :  Husbandry. 

gar'-goyle,  gar'-goll,  gur'-g6^1e,  *gar- 
gyU,  *  gar-gylle,  s.  [Fr.  gargouille  =  the 
weazand  of  the  throat ;  Sp.  gorgola  =  a  gai'- 
goyle.    [Gargle,  v.] 

Arch.  :  A  quaintly-formed  head  of  a  man  or 
animal,  employed  as  a  decorative  spout  for  the 
rainwater  from  a  roof.     The  most  commoi? 


form  was  that  of  a  dragon  projecting  from  the 
roof-gutter,  but  the  varieties  are  innumerable. 
They  were  used  in  all  styles  of  architecture, 
and  are  many  of  them  of  a  most  hideous  ap- 
pearance. 

gar-i-bSl-di,   s.    [Named  after  Gen.  Gari- 
baldi.] 

1.  A  kind  of  jacket  worn  by  ladies,  and  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  red  shirt 
worn  by  Garibaldi  and  his  men. 

2.  A  kind  of  hat  so  named  for  the  same 
reason. 

gar'-ish,  *  gair'-ish,  a.   [Eng.  gar{e)  v. ;  -ish.  J 
1.  Staring,  dazzling,  gaudy,  showy  ;  attract- 
ing or  exciting  attention. 

"  In  thee  the  wounded  conscience  courts  relief. 
Retiring  from  the  garish  blaze  of  day." 

Byrmi :  Elegy  on  Newstead  Abbey. 

*  2.  Extravagantly  gay ;  flighty. 
"  Fame  aud  glory  transports  a  man  out  os  himself — 
it  Qiakes  the  mind  loose  and  garish." — South :  Ser- 
mons, il.  382. 

*  gar'-ish-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  garish;  -ly.] 

1 .  In  a  staring  manner. 

"  Stai'ting  up  and  garishly  staring  about,  especially 
on  the  face  of  Eliosto." — Hiiide:  Sliosto  lAbidinoso. 
(1606. ) 

2.  In  a  dazzling,  gaudy,  ostentatious  manner. 

"  Trimmed  xi.pgarUkly."—Westfield!  Sermons,  p.  65. 

11046.) 


&^te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot^ 
<»r.  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  vmite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sj^ian.    te,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a*   qu  =  kWo 
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*  gar'-Ssh -ness,  a.    [Eng.  gwrish  ;  -ness.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  garish, 
dazzling,  gaudy,  or  showy. 

"The  garUhness,  neatness,  and  riches  of  silken  gar- 
mente,"— Ti'Zorto  :  Montaigiie,  p.  146. 

2.  Extravagance  of  joy  or  emotion  ;  flighti- 
ness  of  temper. 

*■  A  singular  corrective  of  that  pride  and  garishness 
of  temper,"— Sour  A,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  5. 

*gar-i-soim,  ^  gare-i-soun,  *gar-y- 
soun,  *  gar-y-sone,  s.  [O.  Fr.  garism, 
guarison,  waHson;  Fr.  guirison.] 

1.  Health,  healing. 

"  [He]  that  was  vre  garysoun." 

OastU  of  Lone,  868 

2.  A  gift,  a  present,  a  supply  of  money  or 
valuables. 

"  And  gene  hem  gret  garysoun  hem  non  arm  to  do," 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  409. 

*gar-i-soun,  v.t.    [Gamsotjn,  s.]    To  heal 

*  gar-it,  *  gar-yt,  «.    [Gauret.] 

gar -land,  *gar-lond,  *ger-land,  *ger- 
lond,  s.  [O.  Ft.  gariatme;  Fr.  guirlande; 
Ital.  ghirlandu;  Sp.  guimalda;  Port,  gir- 
nalda.] 

I.  OrdiTiary  Language : 

1,  Literally : 

^  (1)  A  royal  crown ;  a  diadem. 
"In  the  adoption  and  obtaining  of  the  garl^td,  I, 
being  seduced  and  provoked  by  similar  counsel,  did 
commit  a  naughty  and  abomiuable  act."— Grafton : 
Chronicle  of  King  Richard  III. 

(2)  A  wreath ;  a  chaplet  of  branches,  flowers, 
feathers,  or  even  of  precious  stones,  intended 
to  be  worn  on  the  head  like  a  crown. 

"  Weave  fresh  garlands  every  day. 
To  crown  the  smiling  hours." 

Cowper :  To  Heo.  Mr.  Newton, 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  That  which  crowns  or  ennobles ;  an 
emblem  of  glory  ;  a  source  of  glory. 

"  Call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate, 
Him  vile  that  was  your  garland." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 
(2)    A  collection  of  short  printed  pieces, 
especially  of  poems  or  ballads  ;  an  anthology, 

"  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  they  rballads  of  a  certain 
description]  began  to  be  collected  into  little  miscel- 
lanies, under  the  name  of  Garlands." — Percy:  Jiisay 
on  the  Anc-ient  Mitistrets, 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.  :  An  ornamental  band  round  the 
top  of  a  tower. 

2.  Nant-lcal: 

(1)  A  grommet'or  ring  of  rope,  made  selvage 
fashion,  and  used  to  place  around  a  mast  or 
spar  when  taking  aboard  or  stepping  a  mast. 

(2)  A  bag-net  used  by  sailors  to  hold  pro- 
visions. 

(3)  A  collar  of  ropes  wound  round  the  head 
of  a  mast  to  keep  the  shrouds  from  chafing. 

(4)  A  large  rope-grommet  for  retaining  shot 
in  its  proper  place  on  deck ;  also  a  band  of 
iron  or -stone  used  for  a  similar  purpose  on 
shore. 

garland-flower,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  The  genus  Hedychium  {Loudon), 
(2)  Daphne  Cneorum,  (2)  Fleurandra  Cneorum, 
(4)  Erica  persoluia.    (Paxton.) 

*  garland-rose,  i.    Rosemary. 

gar'-land,  v.t.  [Garland,  s.]  To  deck  with 
a  garland. 

"  A  troop  of  little  children  garlanded.' 

Keats :  EndyThion,  1. 110. 

*  gar'-land-less,  u,.  [Eng.  garland;  -less.] 
Without  a  garland. 

*  gar'- land -rj?,  s.  [Eng.  garland;  -ry.] 
Filleting. 

"The  lavished  garlandry  of  woven  brown  hair 
amazed  me."— (7.  BrontS :  Vulette,  ch.  xiv. 

*garled,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Variegated, 
streaked,  spotted. 

"  Red  and  fallow  deere,  whose  coloara  are  oft  garled 
white  and  blacke."— ^aw^o«  •*  Description  of  Eng- 
land, p,  226, 

gar'-lic,  *  gar-lek,  *  gar-lekke,  *  gar- 
lick,  *  gar-lik,  s.  [A. 8.  gdrledc,  from  gdr 
=  a  spear,  and  ledc  =  a  leek.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  Ilium  sativum,  a  perennial  plant  with 
a  compound  bulb  composed  of  ten  or  twelve 
smaller  ones  called  cloves,  flat,  narrow,  erect, 
and  pointed  leaves,  flowers  akin  to  those  of 
the  onion,  whitish  or  pinkish.  It  is  used  in 
Sicily,  and  some  parts  of  Provence.      It  is 


cultivated  in  Portugal  and  other  parts  of  the 
continent.  The  peasantry  eat  their  bread  with 
slices  of  it,  though  it  has  a  disagreeable  odour 
and  a  pungent  taste. 

2.  Pharm. :  Like  other  species  of  Allium,  it 
IS  stimulant,  diuretic,  and  expectorant,  but 
being  mild  in  jits  operation,  is  used  for  diet 
rather  than  medicine. 

^  (1)  Field  garlic : 

Bot. :  Allium  oleracevm,  a  British  plant,  but 
rare. 

(2)  Hedge-garlic  : 

Bot. ;  Sisynibrium  Alliaria. 

(3)  Honey-garlic  : 

Bot. :  The  genus  Nectaroscordutn, 

garlic-eater,  s.  One  who  eats  garlic : 
hence  used  by  Shakespere  in  the  sense  of  a 
low  fellow,  from  the  fact  of  garlic  having  been 
largely  eaten  by  the  lower  classes  in  Rome. 
(Shalcesp. :  Coriolanus,  iv.  6.) 

garlic-mustard,  s. 

Bot. :  Sisymbrium  Alliaria,  formerly  caUed 
Erysimum  Alliaria,  a  British  plant.  It  is 
termed  also  Sauce-alone  and  Jack-by-the- 
hedge. 

garlic-pear,  garlick-pear,  s. 

Bot. :  Cratceva  gynandra,  a  capparid.  It  is 
a  tree  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  bearing  a  fruit 
which  has  a  smell  of  garlic.  The  bark  of  the 
root  blisters  like  cantharides.  It  grows  in 
Jamaica. 

garlic-scented,  a.  Scented  with  garlic. 
[Gablic-shrub.] 

garlic-shrub,  c. 

Botany : 

(1)  Bignonia  alliacea,  the  Garlic  -  scented 
Trumpet  flower. 

(2)  Petiveria  alliacea,  the  Garlic  -  scented 
Petiveria. 

gar'-lick-wort, s.     [Eng.  garlic,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  Sisynibrium  Alliaria ;  hedge-garlic. 

gar'-rlick-y,  o.  [Eng.  garlic;  -y.]  Like  gar- 
lic ;  having  the  taste  or  smell  of  garlic. 

gar'-ment,  *  gar-ne-ment,  *  gar-mente, 

*  gar-ni-ment,  s.  [Fr.  gamement,  from 
garnir  =:  to  garnish,  adorn,  fortify  ;  O.  Sp. 
gvamimiento;  Ital.  guamimento;  Low  Lat. 
gtiamimentum,  garni-amentum.]  An  article  of 
dress  or  clothing,  as  a  coat,  a  dress,  a  gown, 
&c. ;  anything  which  serves  to  cover  as  a 
dress  ;  a  vestment ;  apparel ;  liabit. 

garment-cutter,  s.  A  machine  having 
a  descending  cutter  of  a  given  shape,  which 
cuts  from  a  pile  of  cloth  beneath  it  a  number 
of  pieces  of  its  own  size.  The  die  is  shifted 
for  the  next  piece,  and  so  on  for  each  piece 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  garment.  Used  in 
large  clothing  manufactories. 

garment  -  measurer,  s.  A  measuring 
scale  for  laying  out  garments.  The  vertical 
and  lateral  scales  are  graduated  for  obtaining 
the  sizes  and  proportions  of  the  figure,  being 
adjusted  to  agi-ee  with  the  measures  as  taken 
in  the  usual  manner.  At  tlie  upper  end  are 
scales  adapted  to  the  width  of  the  back  and 
the  height  of  the  shoulder. 

*gar'-ment-ed,  a.  [Eng.  garment;  -ed.] 
Covered  or  provided  with  as  witli  a  garment : 
dressed. 

"  A  lovely  lady  garmented  in  light 
From  her  own  beauty,"         Shelley:  Adonais,  v. 


*  gar'-ment-ure. 

Garments,  clothes. 


[Eng.  garment;  -ure.] 


*gam. 


[Tarn.] 


gam-windle,  s.  A  reel  for  winding  yarn. 
*gar-ne-ment,  s.    [Fi\]    A  Gai-ment  (q.v.). 

"And  many  a  perled  gamement 
Embroidered  was  again  the  dale. '       Gower,  i. 

gar'-ner,  *gar-nyr,  *ger-ner,  *ger- 
nere,  *  ger-niere,  *grey-ner,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

gemier,  from  Lat,  gran^iria  =  a  granary  from 
grmmm  =  grain  ;  Fr.  grenier;  Sp.  granero ; 
Ital.  granajo  ;  Port,  granel.)  A  granary ;  a 
place  where  corn  is  stored  for  preservation. 
[Granary.] 
"  The  Volaces  have  much  com;  take  these  rats  thither 
To  gnaw  their  garners."     Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  1.  L 


gar'-ner,  v.t.  &  i.    [Gabnee,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.:  To  store  into  a  garner;  to  gather 
into  a  gamer. 

"  On  a  very  considerable  area  of  land  roTind  Canter- 
bury the  com  had  all   been  garnered."— Standard, 

Sept.  2,  1882. 

2.  Fig. :  To  store  up,  to  treasure,  to  lay  up. 

"  There,  where  I  have  garnered  np  my  heart, 
Where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life, ' 

'    Shakesp. :  Othello,  iv.  2. 

*  B,  Intrans. :  To  be  stored  up. 

"  The  wrath  that  ffamers  in  my  heart." 

Tennyson:  In  Memorlam,  Ixxxii. 

gar'-nered,  a.     [Eng.  gamer;  -ed.]    Stored 
In  or  gathered  into  a  gamer. 

"  On  him  alone  the  curse  of  Cain 
Fell,  like  a  flail  on  the  garnered  grain,"- 

Longfellow  :  Slave  in  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

gar-net  (1),   *gar-nette,   *grar-nat,  5^. 

[A  corruption  of  granai,  from  O.  Fr.  granat ; 
Fr.  grenat,  from  Low  Lat.  granatiis  =  a  gar- 
net, from  its  resemblance  in  colour,  and  partly 
in  the  form  of  the  crystal,  to  the  grains  or 
seeds  of  the  pomegi-anate  ;  granatus  =  having 
seeds;  granum  =  a.  grain;  Sp.  granate;  Ital. 
granato.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  pomegranate.  Called 
also  Apple-garnet.    ( Wedderbum. ) 

2.  Min. :  An  isometric  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent brittle  mineral,  with  dodecahedral 
cleavage,  sometimes  with  twin  crystals,  having 
an  octahedral  composition-face.  It  occurs 
also  massive  and  lamellar.  Hardness,  6"5 — 
7'5  ;  sp.  gr.,  31'15 — 4"30 ;  lustre,  vitreous  to 
resinous  ;  colour,  red,  brown,  yellow,  white, 
or  black,  with  a  white  streak.  Compos.  : 
Silica,  35-75— 52-11 ;  alumina,  15*22— 27-25  ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  24-82—39*68,  &c.  There 
are  three  leading  varieties :  (1)  Alumina  garnet» 
in  which  the  sesqnioxide  is  mainly  alumina  ; 
(2)  Iron  garnet,  in  which  it  is  chiefly  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron ;  and  (3)  Chrome-garnet,  in  which 
it  is  principally  sesqnioxide  of  clirome.  Under 
these  are  ranked  Grossularite,  Pyrope,  Alman- 
dite,  Spessartite,  Andradite,  Bredbergite,  and 
Ouvarovite  (q.v.).  These,  with  typical  garnet, 
constitute  Dana's  garnet  group  of  minerals. 
"  Without  the  aid  of -yonder  golden  globe 
Lost  were  the  garnet's  lustre,  lost  the  lily." 

Smart :  Goodness  of  tite  Suprerne  Bevng. 

1[  (1)  Bohemian  Garnet : 

Min. :  The  same  as  Pyrope  (q.v.). 

(2)  Oriental  Garnet : 

Min. ;  The  same  as  ALM:ANDiTE(q.v.).  It  i^ 
called  also  Precious  Garnet. 

(3)  Tetrahedral  Garnet : 

Min. :  The  same  as  Helvite  (q.v.), 

(4)  White  Garnet : 

Min. :  The  same  as  Leucite  (q.v.). 
garnet-blende,  s. 

Min. :  Zinc  blende;  sulphate  of  zinc.  [Zino.] 
gar'-net  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Carp. :  A  hinge  of  the  shape  of  the  letter 
T  laid  horizontaUy— thus  |-,  the  cross-bar 
bemg  attached  to  the  hanging-stile  or  post. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  sort  of  purchase.  Fixed  to  the 
mam-stay  as  a  hoisting-in  tackle,  but  useful 
m  other  positions  indicated  by  names,  such 
as  clew-garnet,  &c.     [CLEw-GARNE-r.] 

garnet-hinge,  s.    [Garnet  (2),  ^.  (1).] 

*  gar-net^er.  *  gar-net-our,  s.    [Garner.] 
ihe  keeper  of  the  garner  or  granary. 

gar'-nish,  *gar-nysch-5m,  v.t,  [Fr 
9ar)nso.nt,  pr.  par.  of  garnir  =  to  warn,  to 
defend,  to  garnish;  Low  Lat.  gamiso;  A.S. 
warnian,  wearnian  =  to  beware  of  ■  0  S 
wemian  =  to  refuse  ;  O.  Fris.  wernia  ^  to 
give  a  pledge.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  decorate  with  ornamental  appendages  • 
to  adorn  ;  to  set  off. 

^L^^^*  ^^■*£^'^®^  "^^"^^  ?■  "^liariota  garnished  and 
Curt/tSNo  2t    ''^"''  ^""^  eold.--Brenae:   quinbm 

*  2.  To  fit  with  fetters.     {Slang.) 
3.  To  supply,  to  furnish,  to  equip 

*  4.  To  fill. 

"All  the  streets  were  garnished  with  the  cltiaens 
Btandmgm  their  liveriea.*^-fiact>n;  H<mry  yjj^""-*^ 

*  5.  To  set  off. 

■Ji^+1  ^^^Jt^""^®  *>^i3  anctour-fl  anewere  garnished 
with  these  three  gave  wordes  of  aatate,  uaWe  and 
condicion,  is  deuiaed  Wt  for  a  flhifte."-i,rG«n^  ■ 
Expltcation,  fo.  130.  witrttne/-. 


bSil,  b^;  p^t,  jo^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hln,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin.  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  fexist.    ph  =  fc 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  tion,  §ion  ~  zhiin.    -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die/  &c.  =  bel,  doL 
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garnish— garrulinse 


II.  Technically: 

1,  Cook.  :  To  embellish,  as  "^  dish,  with 
something  laid  round  it. 

"No  mail  lards  salt  pork  with  orange-peel. 
Or  gaJiiUJtcs  his  lamb  with  spitchcock'deel." 

Jiinei :  Art  of  Cookeri/,  18. 

*  2.  Law :  To  warn  ;  to  give  notice  to. 

%  To  garmsh  a  tabic :  To  set  the  dinner-ser- 
vice on. 

gaxnish-bolt»  s. 

Build.':  Aholt  having  a  chamfered  or  faceted 
head. 

*  gamish-money,  s.  A  commission  for 
Crouble  taken. 

"  Defalking  the  fourthoaeamlyarnisft-nioney." — Sen 
Joiison :  Magnetic  Lady.  v.  G. 

gar'-nish,  s.    [Ga.rnish,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  An  ornament ;  a  decoration  ;  an  embel- 
lishment, 

"Naked  she  flies  to  merit  in  distress, 
Aiid  leaves  to  courts  the  garnish  of  her  dxeas." 

P.  Whitehead :  Honour. 

*2.  A  service  or  set  of  table  utensils,  gener- 
ally consisting  of  twelve  pieces. 

"  At  whiche  departmg  the  king  caue  to  the  admyral 
of  France  a  garmshe  of  gilt  vessel!,  a  payre  of  couered 
basons  gilt," — Hall :  Henry  VIII.  (an,  10). 

3.  Fetters. 

4.  A  fee ;  especially,  fmoney  paid  by  a 
prisoner  on  his  going  to  prison  as  a  fee  to  his 
fellow-prisonei-s.  This  was  forbidden  by  4 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  43,  §  12. 

"  It  was  the  custom  of  the  place  for  every  prisoner, 
upon  his  first  arrival,  to  give  something  to  the  former 
prisoners  to  make  them  drink.  This,  he  said,  was 
what  they  called  garnish."~FM-ding :  Amelia,  ch.  iiL 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cook.  :  Things  laid  round  u  dish  as  an 
embellishment. 

■*  2.  Law :  The  act  of  warning  an  heir ;  abol- 
ished by  6  George  IV.,  e.  105. 

gar'-nished,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Garnish,  v.] 

A.  As  j3a.  par.  :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  -4s  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Ornamented,  decked  out, 
embellished, 

"From  many  a  garnished  niche  around, 
Bteni  saints  and  tortured  martyrs  frowned." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  30. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Cook.  :  Embellished  or  set  off  with  things 
laid  round. 

2.  Her.  :  Applied  to  any  charge  provided 
with  an  ornament, 

gar-nish-ee',  s.     [Eng.  garnish ;  -ee.] 

Law  :  A  person  who  has  received  notice  not 
to  pay  any  money  which  he  owes  to  a  third 
party,  who  is  Indebted  to  the  party  giving  the 
notice. 

"A  judge  may,  on  hia  application,  order  all  debts, 
owing  by  any  third  i>er3on,  who  is  called  the  garnishee, 
and  is  allowed  to  dispute  hia  indebtedness  to  the  judg- 
ment debtor,  to  be  attached  to  answer  the  judgment 
d&ht."—Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  IG. 

gar'-nish-er,   s.     [Eng.  garnish;   -er.]    One 
who  garnishes. 

gar'-nisli-'ing,  jjr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Garnish,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.  2>ar.  &  particlp.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  ornamenting,  deco- 
rating or  embellishing ;  a  decoration,  an  em- 
bellishment, an  ornament. 

"  In  the  aeaaoning,  the  dressing,  the  garniahing,  and 
the  setting  forth," — Fielding :  Tom  Jones,  bk.  i,,  ch.  L 


gar'-nish-meiit,  s.     [Eng.  garnish;  -lyient.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  ornament ;  an  embel- 
lishment ;  a  decoration. 

"Third  persons,  riff-raff,  and  others  st.anding  in  the 
chamtjers  for  a  garnishment." — Strype:  Memorials; 
Henry  VIII.  (an.  1527). 

II.  Law: 

1.  A  warning  or  legal  notice  to  the  agent  or 
attorney  of  an  absconding  debtor  to  appear  in 
court  or  give  information. 

2.  A  warning  or  legal  notice  not  to  pay 
money,  &c.,  to  a  defendant,  but  to  appear  and 
answer  to  a  plaintiff  creditor's  suit. 

3.  A  fee. 

*  gar'-nish-ry,  s.    [Eng.  garnish;  -ry.]    Gar- 
nishment, decoration. 

"Whose  eyes,  calm  aa  their  flocks, 
Saw  in  the  starn  mere  gamUhrjj  of  heaven." 

R.  Browning :  Paracelsus,  iii. 


*  gar'-ni-gdn,  *  gar -ne-^on,  *  gar-ni- 

soun»  *  gar-ny-son,  s.   [Fr.  gamison;  Sp. 
guarnicion ;   Port,   gitarnigdo ;    Ital.   guarni- 
zione.\    A  guard,  a  protection.     [Garrison.] 
"And  understoudeth  that  the  grettest  strength  or 

garnisoan  that  the  rich  man  may  have." — Cliaucer: 

Tale  of  Melibeus. 

*  gar-ni-tiire,  s.  [Fr, ,  from  Low  Lat,  garni- 
tura,  from  gariiio  =  to  furnish.]  Furniture; 
ornamental  appendages  ;  embellishment ;  de- 
corations. 

"  Rude  and  antique  garniture 
Decked  the  sad  walla  and  oaken  floor." 

Seott  :  LoAiy  of  t!ie  Lake,  vi,  12. 

garns-dorf'-ite.  s.  [Named  from  Garns- 
dorf,"*  near  Saalfeld,   in  Saxony  (?),  where  it 

occurs.] 
Mill. :  The  same  as  Pissophanite  (q.v.). 

gar-ook'-uh,  *.    [Pers.  or  Arab.  (?).] 

Naut. :  A  vessel  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  having 

a  length  of  from  50  to  100  feet,  a  short  keel, 
and  a  long  overhanging  prow  and  stem.  It  is 
used  principally  for  fishing  purposes. 

ga-rot'te,  s.  &  v.    [Garrote.] 

ga-rot-tei",  s.    [Garrotter.] 

gar-6u',  s.    [Fr.] 

Phar. :  The  name  given  in  France  to  Ikleze- 
reura  bark,  used  in  that  country  and  some- 
times liere  as  a  vesicant. 

*  gar'-oiis,  a.  [Lat.,  g'antm  =  pickle.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  garum. 

"  This  humour  may  be  a  garous  excretion,  and  olid- 

ou3  separatiou."— Browne.        ' 

gar'-pike,  s,  [Eng.  gar,  and  pike.]  The  same 
as  Garfish  (q.v.). 

*  gar'-raji,  *  gar'-ron,  s.  [Ir,  garran  =  a 
strong  liorse,  a  hackney  ;  Gael,  gearran.] 

1.  A  small  species  of  horse  ;  a  galloway  ;  a 
hack. 

"  WTien  he  comes  forth,  he  will  make  their  cows  and 
garrans  to  walk." — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  A  garron-nail. 

garron-nail,  s.  A  kind  of  large  nail  of 
dirt'erent  sizes  ;  a  spike-nail. 

*  gar-rau-ty,  s.     [Guaranty.] 

*  garre  (1),  v.i.  [Lat.  garrio.]  To  chatter,  to 
prate,  to  scold. 

"  Garringe  qt  chidinge  in  to  us  yuele  wordia." — Wy- 
dliffe :  3  John  10. 

*  garre  (2),  v.t.    [Gar,  v.i 

gar'-ret  (1),  ^  gar-ett,  *  gar-ette,  *  gar- 
ite,  *  gar-yte,  *  gar-ytte,  s.      [O.  Fr. 

garite.  =  a  watch-tower,  a  look-out ;  garir  =  to 
watch,  to  preserve;  O.  H.  Ger.  warjan;  Fr. 
guerite;  Sp.  garita;  Port,  guarita.] 

*  1.  A  watch-tower  ;  a  look-out ;  a  tower. 

_. . .  "  Then  was  that  lady  sett 

Hye  up  in  a  garett 

To  henolde  that  play."  Tryamourt,  121. 
2.  An  upper  apartment  of  a  house,  imme- 
diately under  the  roof ;  an  attic. 

"  History  was  too  much  occupied  with  courts  and 
camps  to  spare  a  line  for  the  hut  of  the  peasant  or  for 
the  f/arret  of  the  mechanic." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iii. 

garret-master,  s.  A  maker  of  household* 
furniture  on  his  own  account,  who  sells  his 
manufacture  to  the  furniture  dealers. 

"The  garret-masters  are  a  class  of  small  trade- 
working  masters  supplying  both  capital  and  labour." 
—Mayhew  :  London  Labour  &  London  Poor,  iii.  283. 

garret-story,  s.  The  uppermost  story  of 
a  house. 

*  gar'- ret  (2),    s.      [Etym.  doubtful.]     The 

colour  of  rotten  wood. 

"  In  some  pieces  white,  and  some  pieces  inclining'to 
red,  which  they  call  the  white  and  red  garret." — 
Bacon.    (Johnson.) 

gar'-ret,  ^\t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  insert, 
as  small  pieces  of  stone  in  the  joints  of  coarse 
masonry. 

gar'-ret-ed,  *  gar'-ret-ted,  a.  [Eng.  gar- 
ret; -erf.] 

*  1.  Furnished  with  or  protected  by  battle- 
ments or  turrets. 

"  A  square  structurewitharound  turret  at  each  end, 
garretted  out\\&  top."— Fuller:  Worthies;  CoTmwali. 

2.  Furnished  mth  a  garret  or  garrets. 


gar-r€t-eer',  s.    [Eng.  garret ;  -eer.]  One  who 
lives  in  a  gaiTet.    (Applied  to  poor  authors.) 
"  Garreteers,  who  were  never  weary  of  calling  the 
cousin  of  the  Earls  of  Manchester  and  Sandwich  an 
upstart,"— J/acait(«y.'  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

gar'-ret-ing,  s.  [Garret,  v.  ]  Small  splinters 
of  stone  inserted  in  the  joints  of  coarse 
masonry. 

g^r'-n-|fdn,  s.     [Fr.  gamison.]    [Garnison.] 

Military : 

1.  A  body  of  troops  stationed  in  a  fort  or 
fortified  place  to  defend  it  from  the  enemy,  or 
to  keep  the  people  around  in  subjection. 

"Taxes  remit,  a.u6. garrisons  withdraw." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  iii.  272, 

2.  A  fort  or  fortified  place  manned  with 
soldiers,  guns,  &;c. 

"  A  few  garrisons  at  the  necks  of  land,  and  a  fleet  to 
connect  them,  and  to  awe  the  coast." — Burke  :  Abridge- 
ment of  English  History,  bk.  i„  ch.  iv, 

3.  The  state  of  being  stationed  in  a  fort  or 
fortified  place  for  its  defence ;  a  doing  duty  in 
a  garrison. 

"  Some  of  them  that  are  laid  in  garrison  will  do  no 
great  hurt  to  the  enemies."— SpcTwer;  State  of  Ireland. 
i.  Winter  quarters  for  troops. 

gar'-ri-gon,  v.t    [Garrison,  s.] 

1.  To  place  troops  in,  as  in  a  fort  or  fortified 
place ;  to  man  with  troops. 

"Lest  the  enemy  should  have  garrisoned  those 
places  before  we  came  thither." — Ludlow:  Memoirs, 
viii  307. 

2.  To  defend  or  secure  with  garrisons  ;  as. 
To  garrison  a  country. 

3.  To  place  in  a  state  of  defence ;  to  fortify. 

"  JVTelgar  made  some  show  of  resistance,  garrisoned 
his  house,  and  menaced  the  rabhie  with  a  shower  of 
grenades." — Macaiday  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xxiv. 

gibr-ron,  s.    [Garran.] 

gS.r'-rot  (1),  s.  [Mahn  places  it  under  garrot 
(2).] 

Ornith.  :  Clangula,  a  genus  of  Ducks,  and 
specially  C.  vulgaris  or  chrysophthalmns,  or 
Fuligula  clangula^  found  in  Britain.  [Clan- 
gula, Golden-eye.] 

gSx-rot'  (2),  s.     [Garrote.] 

Surg. :  A  tourniquet  formed  of  a  band  and  a 
stick,  the  former  being  twisted  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  latter, 

gar-rot' e,  gar-rot'te,  s.  [Sp.  garrote  =  a 
cudgel  .  .  .  ;  a  strangling  by  means  of  an  iron 
collar  ;  from  garra  =  a  claw ;  cogn.  with  "Wei. 
and  Corn,  gar  =  the  shank  of  the  leg  ;  Ir.  cara 
=  the  leg ;  Breton  gar,  garre ;  Port,  garrote ; 
Fr.  garrot.} 

1.  A  Spanish  instrument  of  execution.  The 
victim,  usually  in  a  sitting  posture,  is  fastened 
by  an  iron  collar  to  an  upright  post,  and  a 
knob  operated  by  a  screw  or  lever  dislocates 
the  spinal  column,  or  a  small  blade  severs  the 
spinal  cord  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

2.  The  act  or  mode  of  punishing  described 
inl. 

3.  A  robbery  by  means  of  garrotting. 

gar-rote,  gar-rot'te,   v.t     [Garrote,   s.] 

[Fr.  garrotter.] 

1.  To  strangle  by  means  of  a  garrote- 

2.  To  rob  by  compressing  the  throat  until 
the  victim  becomes  insensible.  Robberies  of 
this  kind  were  very  prevalent  in  1862-3,  and 
in  the  latter  year  an  act  was  passed  punishing 
them  by  flogging.  They  were  usually  carried 
out  by  three  men — the  forestall,  or  look-out 
in  front,  the  hackstallt  or  look-out  behind,  and 
the  iigly  man,  or  nasty  man,  the  actual  perpe- 
trator. 

3.  To  'cheat  at  cards  by  concealing  one  or 
more  cards  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

gar-rot'-er,  gar-rot-ter,  s.  [Eng.  garrote, 
V. ;  -er.]  One  who  garrotes  another  ;  one  who 
robs  by  means  of  garrotting. 

gar'-ru-lSjc,  s.  [Lat.  gart~\dus  =  prattling, 
and  siifif.  -aa;.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Corvidte  (Crows),  sub- 
family Timalinae.  (Babblers).  Garrulax  leucolo- 
phus  is  the  Laughing  Crow  of  India,  and  G. 
chineTisis,  the  Indian  Black -faced  Thrush. 
(Dallas.) 

gar-ru-U'-nse,  s.pl.  [Lat.  garrulous)  (q.v.), 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -ince.] 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-family  of  Corvidse  (q.v.), 
containing  the  Jays.       They   have  a  slight 
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notch  near  the  tip  of  their  upper  mandible, 
their  nostrils  concealed,  their  wings  rounded, 
and  their  tarsi  and  toes  strongly  scutellated. 
Found  in  both  Eastern  and  Western  hemi- 
spheres.   [Gakrulus.] 

gS.r-ru'-li-t^,  s.  [Fr.  garrulite,  from  Lat. 
garrulitas  ;  from  gamdus  =  talkative  ;  garrio 
=  to  chatter,  to  prattle  ;  Sp.  garrulidad;  Ital. 
gamilita.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gar- 
mlous  or  talkative  ;  loquacity,  talkativeness. 

"  With  an  amiable  garrulity  hardly  to  have  been 
expected."— jtfacauJay  ;  Hi^.  £ng.,  ch.  vii. 

g^-ru-lous,  a.     [Lat.  garrulus;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
ffan-uZo.]    Inclined  or  given  to  much  talking ; 
talkative,  loquacious,  prating,  chattering. 
"Indulgent  listener  was  he  to  the  tongue 
Of  gamUous  a^e." 

Wordsioorth :  Excursion,  bk,  i. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  ganmlms  and 
talkative,  see  Talkative. 

g&r'-ru-lOUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gamdmis  ; -ly.] 
In  a  garrulous,  talkative,  or  loquacious  man- 
ner ;  loquaciously,  talkatively. 

g^-rU-lOUS-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  gar-nilotis ; 
-uessJ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  garrulous  ; 
loquacity,  garrulity. 

g&r'-rU-lUS,  s.    [Lat.  =  chattering,  prattling.] 
Ornith. :  The  type  of  the  sub-family  Garru- 
linae(q.v.).     Gan-ulus  glandariiis  is  the  Jay 
(q.v.). 

g3r'-r^-a,  s.  [Named  after  Nicholas  Garrj', 
secretary  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Garry- 
aceee  (q.v.).  It  contains  two  ornamental 
shrubs,  Garrya  elliptica,  from  North  Califor- 
nia, and  G.  lauri/oUa,  from  Mexico. 

g&r-r3r-a'-9e-sa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  garry{a), 
and  Lat.  fern,  pi,  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Garryads.  A  genus  of  Diclinous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Garryales,  of  which  it  is  the 
type.  It  consists  of  shrubs  having  opposite, 
exstipulate  leaves,  and  flowers  arranged  in 
pendulous  amentaceous  racemes,  within  con- 
nate bracts.  Wood  without  concentric  zones 
or  dotted  ducts  ;  flowers  unisexual  amenta- 
ceous ;%iale  flower  sepals,  four  ;  stamens,  four, 
alternate,  with  the  sepals  inelastic  ;  female 
flower  calyx,  superior  two-toothed ;  ovary, 
one-celled  style,  two  setaceous :  ovules  two, 
pendulous,  with  long  funiculi ;  pericarp  inde- 
hiscent,  consisting  of  a  two-seeded  berry. 
Known  genera,  two  ;  species,  six.     (lAndley.) 

g5r'-ry"-ad§,  s.pl.     [Mod.  Lat.  garry(ce) :  -ads.  ] 
Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Garryaceai  (q.v.). 

g&r'-ry-al,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  gamj  (a);  -al.] 
Bot. :  Pertaining  to  Garrya,   or  the  Garry a- 
cese  (q.v.),  as  the  Gamjal  Alliance. 

gSj-ry-a'-les,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  garryia); 
Lat.  masc.  or"*fem.  suff".  -ales.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Diclinous  Exogens, 
having  monochlaraydeous,  sometimes  amenta- 
ceous, flowers,  inferior  fruit,  and  a  minute 
embryo  lying  in  a  quantity  of  albumen.  Or- 
ders, Garryacese  and  Helwingiacese  (q.v.). 

*garse,  *gaar-cyn,'v.«.  [0.  ¥t.  garser.]  To 
bleed. 

" To garse:  scari,ficare."-~Cat?iol.  Anglicum. 

*garse,    ^gaarce,    *garce,    *gerse,   s 

[Low  Lat.  garsa.]    [Gash,  s.] 

1.  A  cut,  a  gash. 

"  A  garse  or  gash,  indsura." — Levins  :  Manip.  Vo- 
eabulorum. 

2.  The  act  of  bleeding. 

*  gar-son,  s.  [Fr.  gargon  =  a  boy,  a  servant.  ] 
A  menial  servant.    (Tola-nd.) 

*  gar'-stim,  *  gar-summe,  *  ger-some,  s. 

[A.S.  gf^rsitm  =  treasure ;  Icel.  gersemi.} 

1.  Treasure,  valuables,  property. 

—  "  He  113  yeue  .  .  .  gold  and  garsume." 

Layainon,  i.  40. 

2.  An  earnest  penny ;  a  fine  on  entering 
into  a  tenancy. 

gar'-ten,  s.    [Garter.] 

gar'-ter,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gartier,  jariier,  from  O. 
Fr.  garret;  Fr.  jarre«=  the  ham  of  tlie  leg, 
from  Bret,  gar,  garr  =  the  shank  of  the  leg ; 
Ir.  cam  =  the  leg;  Wei.  &  Corn,  gar;  Fr. 
jarretiere;  Sp.  jarretera.]    [Garrote,  s.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  string  or  riband  by  which  a  stocking 
is  held  upon  the  leg. 

"  Let  their  heads  be  aleekly  combed,  their  blue  coata 
brushed,  and  their  garters  of  an  indifferent^knit."— 
S?iakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3  (2). 

3.  The  badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

"  The  garter,  blemished,  pawned  bis  knightly  Tirtue." 
Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  jv.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.  :  A  semicircular  plate,  acting  as  a 
key,  which  passes  through  a  slot  in  the 
wooden  jaw  of  a  bench-vice,  and  enters  an 
annular  groove  in  the  cylindrical  neck  of  the 
bench-screw,  so  that  when  the  latter  is  un- 
screwed it  brings  out  the  jaw. 

2.  Circus  (PI.):  The  tapes  held  up  for  a 
performer  to  leap  over. 

3.  Heraldry: 

(1)  The  same  as  •[  (1). 

(2)  The  Order  of  the  Garter.     [^  (2).] 

(3)  The  half  of  a  bend. 

TI  (1)  Garter  King-at-Arm:  The  principal 
King-at- Arras  in  England,  by  whom  arms  are 
granted  and  confirmed  under  the  authority  of 
the  Earl  Marshal.  [Earl  Marshal.]  His 
duties  are  to  attend  upon  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter  at  their  installation  and  other  solemni- 
ties ;  to  intimate  their  election ;  to  suspend 
their  banners  over  their  stalls  in  St.  George's 
Chapel  at  Windsor;  to  superintend  and 
nmrshal  their  processions,  &c.  The  office 
was  created  by  Henry  V.  in  1420. 

(2)  The  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter  :  The 
most  illustrious  Order  of  British  Knighthood, 
instituted  at  Windsor  by  Edward  III.,  about 
August,  1348,  probably  on  the  occasion  of 
some  tournament,  and  as  a  revival  of  the 
Round  Table  of  King  Arthur.  How  much 
truth  there  is  in  the 
legend  which  connects 
the  badge  and  title  of 
this  order  with  the 
Duchess  of  Salisbury 
it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Tlie  Order  as  recon- 
stituted in  1831  is 
limited  to  the  Sover- 
eign, the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  sucli  de- 
scendants of  George  I. 
as  may  be  elected  to 
be  members  of  it,  and 
to  twenty-ftve  Knight 
Companions;  but  for- 
eign sovereigns  and 
princes,  and  extra 
Knight  Companions, 
may  be  admitted  by 
special  statutes.  In 
1901  Queen  Alexan- 
dra was  made  Lady 
of  the  Garter.  The 
Bisliop  of  Winchester 
is  Prelate  of  the  Order,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
Chancellor,  and  the  Dean  of  Windsor  Regis- 
trar, Knights  are  distinguished  by  the 
initials  K.G.  after  tlieir  names,  which  take 
precedence  of  all  other  titles  except  those  of 
royalty.  The  stalls  of  the  knights  are  in 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor  Castle.  Tlie 
insignia  includes  the  Collar,  pendent  from 
wliicli  is  the  George,  the  Star  of  eight  points  ; 
the  Garter  with  the  motto,  Honi  soil  qui 
mal  y  pense  (Dishonour  to  him  who  thinks 
evil  of  it) ;  and  the  lesser  George  or  jewel, 
added  by  Henry  VIII.,  suspended  from  a 
blue  ribbon.  The  ribbon,  originally  black, 
was  changed  to  sky-blue  by  Elizabeth,  and 
at  the  accession  of  the  House  regnant  the 
present  dark  blue  ribbon  was  adopted. 

gar'-ter,  v.t.    [Garter,  s.] 

1.  To  fasten  or  tie  up  with  a  garter. 

2.  To  invest  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

"Brydfies'  wide-wasting  hand,  first  gartered  kuight." 
J.  Philips  :  Cider,  i. 

gar'-ter-fish,  s.    [Eng.  garter,  a.nd  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  The  Scabbard-fish,  Lepidopus  argy- 
reus.  [Lepidopus.]  It  belongs  to  the  Cepo- 
lidse  or  Riband-shaped  family  of  Fishes. 

gar-ter-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Garter,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  garter. 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  tying  with  a  garter ; 

"  Where  to  should  I  disclose 

Hhe garlfring  of  her  hose." 

Skelton .-  Bokc  of  Ph  Hip  Sparow. 


STAR  AND  JEWEL  OF 
THE  ORDER  OF  THE 
GARTER. 


gar'-ter-snake,  s.  [Eng.  garter,  and  snake.] 
Zool. :  The  snake  genus  Eut-senia.  There  are 
two  species,  Eutaenia  sirtalis  and  E.  ordi-nata, 
the  latter  in  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America,  the  other  more  widely  ditfused  over 
the  Union.    Their  bite  is  not  venomous. 

garth  (1),  s.    [Icel.  gardhr  =  an  enclosure.] 

*  1.  A  close,  a  croft,  a  garden,  an  enclosure. 

"The  garth  eke  closed  is  iii  dyvers  wyse."— PuZ- 
latlius:  Husbandrie,  i.  783    _       ., 

*  2.  The  grass  area  between  or  within  the 
cloisters  of  a  religious  house. 

3.  A  dam  or  weir  in  a  river  for  catching  fish. 

*  garth  (2),  ""garthe,  *gerth,  a.  [Icel. 
gjiird.]    A  band  or  girth.     [Girth.] 

garth'-man,  s.  [Eng.  garth  (l\  and  man.] 
The  owner  of  a  garth  or  weir  for  catching  fish. 

gar'-um,  s.  [Lat.l  A  kind  of  fish-sauce, 
prepared  from  several  kinds  of  fish,  particu- 
larly the  scomber,  but  formerly  from  the 
garus ;  a  pickle  made  of  the  gills  aud  blood 
of  the  tunny. 

gar'-vie,  gar'- vie -her -ring,  «.  [Etym. 
doubtfal.]  The  name  in  Scotland  for  the 
Sprat  (q.v.). 

"They  are  often  very  succcvsful  in  taking  the  smaller 
fish,  such  as  herrings,  garvies,  or  sprats,  sparlings  or 
smelts."— P.  Alloa :  Statist.  Ace,  viii.  697. 

gas,  !i.  &  a.  [Dut.  gas  =  a  word  invented  by 
the  Flemish  chemist,  Van  Helmont  (1577- 
1644),  who,  as  Dr.  Murray  shows,  was  influ- 
enced by  the  Gr.  x«os  (cTtoos).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  IX.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  Empty  talk  ;  froth. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  A  gas  is  a  substance  possessing 
the  condition  of  perfect  fluid  elasticity,  and 
presenting  under  a  constant  pressure  a  uni- 
form rate  of  expansion  for  equal  increments 
of  temperature,  but  when  gases  reach  their 
maximum  densities  they  behave  like  vapours. 
All  gases  can  be  condensed  into  liquids  by 
cold  and  pressure.  Some  of  the  elements,  as 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  and  pro- 
bably fluorine,  are  gases  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. Atmospheric  air  is  a  mechanical  mix- 
ture of  77  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen,  and  23 
of  oxygen,  or  79  volumes  of  nitrogen  mixed 
with  21  volumes  of  oxygen.  Gases  are  formed 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  animal  and  veget- 
able substances,  which  yield  carbon  dioxide, 
carbon  monoxide,  ammonia,  nitrogen,  hydro- 
gen, sulphur  dioxide,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and. 
hydrocarbons.  Gases  as  carbon  dioxide  and. 
hydrogen  sulphide  ai-e  given  off  during  putre- 
faction; carbon  dioxide  during  fermentation. 
Ordinary  gas  used  for  burning.  Sic,  is  pre- 
pared by  the  dry  distillation  of  coal.  [Coal- 
gas.]  Gases  are  prepared  in  the  wet  way  by 
the  action  of  mineral  acids  on  difl'erent  sub- 
slances.  The  resulting  gases  may  he  collected  : 
(1)  by  reception  in  an  exhausted  vessel ;  (2)  by 
displacementof  air,  the  delivery  tube  proceed- 
ing from  the  generating  vessel  is  made  to  pasB 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  placed 
with  its  mouth  upwards  ;  this  method  is  used 
for  gases  which  are  heavier  than  air,  and  are 
dissolved  by  water,  as  chlorine,  &c. ;  (3)  col- 
lection over  liquids,  generally  mercury,  or 
water  ;  a  jar  or  bottle  is  filled  witli  the  liquid 
and  inverted  over  a  trough  filled  with  the 
same  liquid,  and  the  end  of  the  delivery  tube 
proceeding  from  the  gas-generating  apparatus 
is  inserted  beneath  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  so 
that  the  gas  may  rise  in  bubbles  through  the 
liquid^  displace  it,  and  so  till  the  vessel  with 
gas.  Gases  are  absorbed  by  liquids  in  some 
cases,  the  gas  forming  a  chemical  compound 
with  the  liquid,  in  other  cases  the  gas  has  no 
chemical  action  on  the  liquid.  Generally  the 
amount  of  gas  absorbed  in  tlie  latter  case 
decreases  with  increase  of  temperature,  and 
the  weight  of  gas  absorbed  varies  directly  as 
the  pressure.  Charcoal  lias  the  property  of 
absorbing  many  gases,  especially  ammonia, 
hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
sulphurous  acid.  The  specific  gravities  of  ele- 
mentary bodies  in  the  gaseous  state,  are  for 
the  most  part  in  the  same  ratio  as  their 
atomic  weights,  but  the  specific  gravities  of 
phosphorus  and  arsenic  are  twice  as  heavy, 
and  mercury  and  cadmium  only  half  as  heavy 
as  their  atomic  weights.  The  specific  gravity 
of  any  compound  gas  or  vapour,  referred  to 


b^.  b6^;  p^t,  }6^l:  cat,  ceU.  chorus,  chin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  eyist.  ph  =  f, 
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hydrogen  as  unity,  is  equal  to  lialf  its  molec- 
ular weight. 

2.  Comm.  ;  The  gas  of  commerce  is  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  (CH4).  Its  frequent  dis- 
engagement in  coal  mines  with  resultant  ex- 
plosions, generally  fatal  to  many  lives,  has 
caused  the  miners  to  give  it  the  name  of  "  fire- 
damp." In  parts  of  the  world  it  issues  from 
crevices  or  holes  in  the  strata  in  so  moderate 
and  continuous  a  stream,  as  to  burn  with  a 
liugcjet  instead  of  exploding.  This  phenomenon 
is  seen  in  China,  in  America,  and  other  places, 
the  best-known  locality,  however,  being  Baku 
on  the  Caspian,  where  a  fire  temple  is  reared 
with  officiating  priests  of  the  Parsee  faitli, 
wlio  regai'd  the  flame  as  a  symbol  of  the  divi- 
nity. The  ignition  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
may  be  seen  in  any  coal  fire.  It  has  recently 
been  discovered  that  giant  jets  of  apparently 
similar  gas  flames  exist  in  the  sun,  and  are  one 
main  source  of  its  light  and  heat. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Clayton,  rector  of  Crofton, 
distilled  illuminating  gas  from  coal,  catching 
and  keeping  the  airy  substance  in  a  bladder. 
He  communicated  the  fact  in  1688  to  Dr. 
Boyle,  who  laid  it  before  the  Roynl  Society. 
In  1750  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  LlandafF,  not 
only  distilled  gas,  but  conveyed  it  in  pipes 
from  one  place  to  another.  In  1792  Mr.  Mur- 
doch, of  Redruth  in  Cornwall,  used  it  for 
lighting  his  house  and  offices.  In  1798  Mur- 
doch lighted  with  gas  the  works  of  Bolton  and 
Watt,  at  Soho,  near  Birmingham.^  and  illumin- 
;ited  them  on  the  rejoicings  for  peace  in  1803. 
The  first  part  of  London  thus  lighted,  was  one 
side  of  Pall  Mall.  This  was  done  by  Winsor  in 
1807.  Westminster  Bridge  and  then  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  were  similarly  lighted  in  1813,  and 
the  streets  of  both  London  and  Paris  in  1815, 
after  which  the  practice  of  gas-lighting  rapidly 
spread  to  aU  civilized  lands.  The  manufac- 
ture of  gas  is  not  difficult.  Only  two  processes 
are  required  ;  to  make  or  evolve  it  through 
the  distillation  of  coal,  and  then  to  jiurify  it 
from  tar,  ammonia,  and  sulphur.  The  chief 
series  of  apparatus  required  for  these  purposes 
are  the  Gas-retort,  the  Gas-condenser,  the 
Gas- washer,  and  the  Gas-purifier  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj.  :  In  any  way  pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  or  worked  by  gas. 

gas-alarm,  s.    [Gasoscope.] 

gas-apparatus,  s.  Apparatus  for  the 
manufacture  or  preparation  of  various  gases. 

gas-bath,  i.     A  bath  heated  by  gas. 

gas-black:,  s.  A  pigment  obtained  by 
the  buruing  of  gas. 

gas-blowpipe,  s.  A  form  of  blowpipe 
designed  to  be  attached  to  a  gas-pipe,  fbr 
using  gas  instead  of  oil  or  alcohol.  The  at- 
mospheric air  is  driven  through  the  centre 
tube,  adding  force  and  giving  a  cylindrical 
form  to  the  flame,  which  issues  at  an  annular 
opening. 

gas-bracket,  s.  A  branch  proceeding 
from  a  wall  and  having  on  its  end  a  burner  or 
burners, 

gas-burner,  s.  The  jet-piece  at  which 
the  gas  issues.  It  consists  of  a  slit  or  of  a 
number  of  orifices  disposed  so  as  to  produce 
the  shape  of  flame  required.  The  fish-tail 
flame  is  made  by  two  oblique  oi-ifices  at  an 
angle  of  about  60°,  so  as  to  cause  the  jets  to 
cross  each  other  ;  the  object  is  divergence,  to 
spread  the  gas  and  bring  the  carburetted 
hydrogen  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  cock- 
spur  burner  has  three  apertures,  one  central 
and  the  others  divergent.  The  union  burner 
has  a  row  of  holes  so  disposed  that  the  jets 
nearly  touch  and  coalesce,  each  maintaining 
in  part  its  distinctiveness.  The  bat's  wing 
has  a  slit  aperture  instead  of  holes,  giving 
a  flat,  fan-like  fiame.  The  beak  has  a  round, 
smooth  hole  -^^  inch  in  diameter.  An  ordinary 
gas-burner  consumes  from  four  to  six  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  hour,  according  to  size. 
[Aroand.] 


gas-Check, 


[Gas-eino.] 


gas-coal,  5.     Any  coal,   as  cannel-coal, 
used  for  manufacturing  gas. 

gas-coinpany,  s.    Ajoint-stock  company 

,  formed  to  supply  gas  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  district,  at  certain  prices  per  1,000 
feet. 

gas-condenser,  s.     The  second  in  the 

series  of  a[iparatus  in  the  manufacture  of  gas, 


consisting  of  a  series  of  convoluted  pipes,  sur- 
rounded by  water.  The  gas  from  the  retorts 
is  passed  through  the  condenser  to  rid  it  of 
the  tar.  The  condenser  gathers  about  eight 
or  ten  gallons  of  tar  from  the  gas  produced 
by  about  2,000  pounds  of  coal. 

gas-engine,  s.  A  kind  of  engine  in  which 
the  motion  of  the  piston  is  caused  by  the  com- 
bustion or  sudden  production  or  expansion  of 
gas  mixed  with  air  in  a  closed  cylinder. 

gas-fitter,  s.  A  workman  who  lays  the 
pipes  and  puts  up  fixtures  for  gas. 

Gas-Jitter's  gauge :  An  arrangement  by  which 
the  tightness  of  the  joints  in  a  line  of  pipes  is 
ascertained.  The  pipes  being  filled  with  air 
by  a  pump,  the  pressure  gauge  in  connection 
therewith  remains  stationary  if  the  joints  are 
perfect.  If  the  gauge  fall,  ether  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  interior  and  the  escape  detected 
by  a  torch. 

gas-fixture,  s.    A  gas-bracket,  a  gaselier. 

gas-furnace,  a. 

1.  A  small  furnace,  much  emploj'ed  for  labo- 
ratory purposes,  and  which  is  so  arranged  as 
to  receive  the  maximum  heating  powers  of  the 
gas  without  regard  to  its  illuminating  pur- 
poses.   Various  forms  have  been  contrired. 

2.  A  furnace  of  which  the  fuel  is  gas  from 
burners  suitably  disposed  in  the  chamber  for 
the  purpose  required.  Steam-boilers  and 
metallurgic  furnaces  are  sometimes  heated  iu 
this  manner. 

gas-gauge,  s.  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  pressure  of  gas.  A  bent  graduated 
tube  containing  water  or  mercury,  open  at  one 
end  and  with  the  other  screwed  into  the  vessel 
containing  the  gas. 

gas-generator,  s.  A  chamber  in  which 
gas  is  evolved.  The  term  includes  :  the  re- 
tort in  which  volatile  hydrocarbons  are  evolved 

by  heat,  as  iu  the  ordinary  gas-apparatus  ;  tlie 
machine  in  which  air  is  saturated  with  the 
vapour  of  liquid  hydrocarbon ;  and  the 
machines  in  which  carbonic-acid  gas  is  evolved 
for  aerating  water  or  other  purposes. 

gas-governor,  s.  A  small  gas-holder 
into  which  the  gas  enters,  and  from  which  it 
is  passed  to  the  mains  with  a  regulate.d  pres- 
sure. The  velocity  of  gas  in  the  mains  in- 
creases in  the  ratio  of  the  square  root  of  the 
pressure,  so  that  by  adding  to  this  it  may 
either  be  driven  more  rapidly  or  to  a  greater 
distance. 

gas-heater,  s.  An  apparatus  contrived 
for  the  application  of  gas  to  specific  purposes 
of  heating. 

gas-indicator,  s.  An  instrument  con- 
nected to  the  main  pipe',  which  indicates  by 
the  rising  and  falling  of  a  spring  piston,  or  a 
weighted  gas-holder,  the  pressm-e  of  gas  in  the 
pipe. 

gas-jet,  s. 

1.  A  jet  or  spout  of  flame  issuing  from  a  gas- 
burner. 

2,  A  gas-burner. 

gas-lamp,  s.    A  lamp,  the  light  of  which 

is  furnished  by  gas,  as  a  street  lamp. 

gas-lantern,  s.  A  frame  of  glass  for  en- 
closing one  or  more  gas-burners. 

gas-liquor,  s.  An  ammoniacal  liquor  ex- 
tracted from  coal  in  the  distillation  of  gas. 
Eight  or  ten  gallons  of  ammoniacal  liquor  are 
extracted  from  the  gas  produced  from  2,000 
pounds  of  coal,  and  it  is  treated  by  manufac- 
tui'ing  chemists,  who  extract  about  fourteen 
ounces  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  from  one  gal- 
lon of  the  liquor.  A  larger  yield  of  ammonia 
is  obtained  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  lime 
to  the  coals  before  they  are  distilled.  (BriL 
Assoc,  1883.) 

gas-main,  s.  A  principal  gas-pipe  lead- 
ing from  the  works,  and  having  branches  and 
distributing    pipes.    Gas    mains  are  laid    in 

sections,  the  small  end  of  one  entering  the 
wide  socket  of  the  adjacent  section.  A  pack- 
ing of  hemp  dipped  in  tar  is  driven  iu  to  form 
a  joint ;  over  this  is  a  luting  of  clay,  within 
which  is  poured  hot  lead.  The  mains  are  laid 
with  a  gradual  slope,  and  at  the  foot  of  each  in- 
cline, or  where  two  descending  slopes  meet,  a 
reservoir  is  formed  to  collect  water  of  conden- 


sation. This  chamber  has  an  iron  cover  into 
which  is  fixed  a  pipe,  which  descends  neariy 
to  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir.  At  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pipe  is  a  screw,  which  admits  thy 
attachment  of  a  pump,  by  which  the  liquid  in 
the  reservoir  is  removed.  j- 

gas-meter,  s.  A  machine  for  measur- 
ing the  quantity  of  gas  passing  through  it 
Citizen  Segain  described  a  gas-meter  at  the 
sitting  of  the  National  Institute  of  France,  on 
October  6,  1797.  The  wet-meter  was  invented 
by  Clegg,  in  1807,  and  improved  by  Crosley  in 
1815.  The  di-y-meter  was  invented  by  Malarn 
in  1820,  and  improved  by  Defries  in  1838. 
Many  improvements  and  variations  have  been 
added  since.  In  the  wet-meter  there  is  a  box 
filled  to  a  certain  level  with  water  or  other 
liquid.  Inside  this  an  axis  is  journalled  witli 
a  series  of  buckets,  each  containing  a  certain 
quantity  of  gas,  supplied  by  a  stream  of  it 
coming  in  from  a  pipe.  The  buckets  rotate, 
allowing  the  gas  to  escape  by  a  pipe  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  meter,  a  series  of  multiplying 
gear-wheels  indicating  its  amount.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  dry  register  is  that  of  a  bellows 
alternately  filled  with  gas  and  emptied,  the 
number  of  times  this  occurs  being  recorded  by 
a  register.    There  are  other  forms  of  gas-meter. 

gas-oven,  s. 

Metall. :  The  oven  in  which  the  waste  gases 
taken  from  the  top  of  the  blast  furnace  are 
employed  for  heating  the  air  for  the  blast. 

gas-pii>e,  s.  A  pipe  for  the  conveyance 
and  distribution  of  gas.  Service-pipes  are  of 
various  metals,  wrought-iron  tubing  being  now 
more  common  than  any  other.  The  sections 
of  distributing-pipe  have  screw-socket  coup- 
Ungs.  A  gas-pipe  made  of  brass  or  copper  is 
liable  to  have  a  deposit  of  a  compound  of 
acetyline  C2H2  with  copper  formed  in  it. 
Tliis  explodes  when  heated. 

Gas-pipe  tongs :  [Gas-tongs]. 

gas-puddling,  s. 

Iron-works ;  The  i>uddling  of  iron  by  the  use 
of  gases  instead  of  solid  fuel. 

gas-purifier,  s.  An  apparatus  in  which 
gas  is  purified  of  its  sulphur  compounds.  The 
purification  of  gas  by  passing  it  through  lime- 
water  was  introduced  in  1807.  The  ordinary 
illuminating  gas,  after  having  been  evolved  in 
the  retort,  its  tar  eliminated  in  the  condenser, 
and  its  ammonia  abstracted  in  the  washer,  is 
passed  through  the  pmifler,  which  removes 
the  sulphur  and  reuders  the  gas  fit  for  con- 
sumption. 

gas-register,  s.  An  instrument  by  which 
the  pressure  of  gas  is  indicated  and  recorded. 
The  rate  of  pressure  is  not  uniform,  but  varies 
with  the  season  and  the  hour.  An  ordinary 
pressure  during  the  day  is  -^^j  of  an  inch ;  that 
is  a  pressure  which  will  raise  a  column  of 
water  in  a  tube  to  that  height.  At  night  the 
pressure  is  increased  according  to  the  hour 
and  the  season  ;  the  quantity  burnt  in  winter 
is  double  that  consumed  in  summer ;  more 
gas  is  burning  at  9  p.m.  than  at  12  p.m. ;  aijd 
more  at  the  latter  hour  than  at  3  a.m. 

gas-regulator,  s.  A  device  to  equalize 
the  flow  of  gas,  notwithstanding  varying  pres- 
sure in  the  main,  and  the  variations  produci^d 
by  the  turning  on  or  shutting  off  gas  to  or 
from  burners  iu  a  building. 

gas-retort,  s.  The  chamber  in  which 
carbonaceous  matter  is  distilled  to  produce 
illuminating  gas.  G^-retorts  are  made  of 
iron  or  clay,  and  each  in  shape  is  a  segment  of 
a  cylinder,  the  flat  side  forming  the  floor. 
These  are  set  in  a  brick  furnace,  witli  their 
open  ends  presented  outward  ready  for  chai"g- 
ing. 

Gas-retort  charger :  An  apparatus  for  introduc- 
ing the  charge  of  coal  into  a  retort,  or  remov- 
ing the  coke  therefrom.    [Steam-stokkk.] 

gas-ring, «. 

Ord-tiance : 

1.  A  thin  x'late  of  steel  or  copper,  perfor- 
ated to  the  exact  size  of  the  calibre  of  the 
gun,  and  used  as  a  face-plate  to  the  breech- 
block in  Sharp's  breech-loading  rifle,  and 
Broadwell's  breech-loading  ordnance,  adopted 
by  the  Prussian  Government.  The  breech- 
block is  chambered  out  larger  than  the  hole 
in  the  plate,  so  that  the  gas  from  the  explo- 
sion of  a  charge  flies  back  into  the  chamber 
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and  presses  the  plate  or  ring  forward  against 
Oie  breech  of  the  gun  ;  a  gas-check. 

2.  A  thin  flanged  plate  of  copper  or  gun- 
anetal  fixed  to  the  base  of  a  projectile  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  gas  forward,  and  serving 
also  to  rotate  the  shot.    (Voyle.) 

gas-service,  s.  Gas-fittings  or  fixtures  ; 
pipes,  burners,  &c.,  for  gas. 

gas-socket,  s.  The  metallic  socket  which 
slips  over  the  tip  of  a  burner,  and  conuects 
the  gas-tubing  therewith. 

ga»-stove,  $,  A  stove  heated  by  gas  for 
cooking  or  warming  purposes. 

gas-tank,  s.    A  gasometer  or  gasholder. 

gas-tar,  s.  The  tar  condensed  in  the 
tubes  when  gas  is  distilled  from  coal ;  com- 
monly called  coal-tar.  Of  late  years  it  has  been 
found  that  the  tarry  products  of  gas  manu- 
facture are  of  the  highest  value  ;  from  these 
hydrocarbons  many  artificial  fruit-essences 
arc  prepared,  and  they  are  the  source  of  all 
those  beautiful  dyes,  mauve,  magenta,  and 
others  grouped  under  the  general  term  of  ani- 
line colours.    [Aniline,  Coal-tar,.] 

gas-tight,  s.  SulRciently  tight  or  close 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas. 

gas-tongs,  s.  pi.  Tongs  for  pinching  gas- 
pipes,  holding  them  while  screwing  joints 
together,  or  screwing  gas-burners  into  their 
sockets. 

gas-washer,  s.  An  apparatus  which  re- 
ceives the  gas  from  the  condenser.  The  office 
of  the  washer  is  to  remove  the  ammonia,  which 
affects  the  quality  of  the  gas  and  is  otherwise 
injurious. 

gas-water,  s.  Water  through  which  gas 
has  been  passed  to  purify  it. 

gas-works,  s.  pi.  A  manufactory  where 
gas  is  distilled  for  illuminating  purposes. 

gas,  v.t.  &  1    [Gas,  s.] 

A,  Transitive : 

Cotton-manuf.  :  To  bum  or  singe  off  the 
divergent  fibres  or  fluff  from  yarn.   [Gassing.] 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  use  of  empty  talk  ; 
to  froth. 


a.-ller',  s.    [Gaselier.] 

Gas'-con,  a.  &  s.    [Ft.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gascony. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Gascony, 

2.  A  boaster  ;  a  gasconader. 

g&9  -  con  -  a'de,  s.  [Fr.  gasconnade,  from 
Gascon  =  an  inhabitant  of  Gascony,  a  district 
the  inhabitants  of  which  had  the  reputation 
of  being  great  boasters  and  blusterers.]  A 
boast  or  boasting  ;  bravado,  bluster,  vaunting, 
bragging. 

"  I  tell  you,  without  any  gasconade,  that  I  had 
rather  be  baniBhed  lor  my  whole  life."— SoM7i?6roAe  ; 
Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

■g&s-cSn-a'de,  v.i.  [Gasconade,  s.]  To 
boast,  to  brag,  to  bluster. 

g&s-con-ad'-er,  s.  [Eng.  gasconadie) ;  -er.] 
One  who  gasconades ;  a  boaster,  a  bragger,  a 
blusterer. 

*  gas-coynes,  ».  pi.    [Gaskins.] 

g9.S'-crdmh,  s.  [Gael,  cascromh,  from  cos  =  a 
foot,  crom  =  crooked.]  An  instrument  of  a 
semicircular  form,  resembling  a  currier's 
knife,  with  a  crooked  handle  fixed  in  the 
middle,  used  for  trenching  ground ;  properly 
Cascromh. 

"Even  the  aavoge  Highlandmen,  in  Caithness  and 
Sutherland,  can  make  more  work,  and  better,  with 
their  gaacromh,  or  whatever  they  call  it.  —Scott: 
Pirate,  ch.  il. 

g&s-e-fi-ca-tlon,  s.    [GASiFrcATioN.] 

gSis'-e-fy,  v.t    [Gasify.] 

gas-e'-i-tSr,  s.  [Eng.  gase(ous) ;  -Uy.l  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gaseous ;  gaseousness. 

g^s-e-lier',  ga.s-a-lier',  s.  [Formed  from 
qas  witli  a  curious  imitation  of  chandelier 
(q.v.).]  A  frame  with  brackets  or  branches 
for  burning  gas,  as  a  chandelier  for  candles. 
"  standing  right  under  the  central  gaselier.  "—Black : 
Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,  ch.  ilL 


ga'-^e-oiis,  a.    [Eng.  gas;  e  connect. ;  -ous,] 
1.  Lit. :  Of  the  nature  of  gas  ;  in  the  form 
of  gas. 

"  The  substance  employed,  whether  it  be  fluid, 
gaseous,  elastic,  electricai,  or  none  of  these,  ornothing 
resembliug  these,  is  unknown  to  u3."~Pal^  :  J/atural 
Theologg,  ch.  vii. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Without  substance  or  reality ; 
unreal,  flimsy,  empty. 

ga'-^e-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gaseous  ;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  gaseous ;  gaseity. 

gash  CD,  v.t.  [Mid.  Eng.  parse.]  [Gash,  s.]  To 
make  a  gash  or  deep  wide  gaping  cut  in,  espe- 
cially in  flesh. 

"  Qash  thyself,  priest,  and  honour  thy  brute  Baal." 
Tennyson  :  Aylmer's  Field,  644. 

g^sh   (2),  V.i.     [Etym.   doubtful.]    To  talk  a 

great  deal ;  to  chatter,  to  prattle,  to  gossip. 

"  The  couthy  cracks  begin  when  supper's  o'er. 

The  cheering  supper  gars  them  gUbly  gash." 

I'ergussoti :  Poems,  11.  56, 

gash  (3),  v.i.  [Fr.  gauche  =  awry ;  Ger.  gosche 
=  grinning  or  opening  the  mouth  in  scorn.] 

1.  To  project  the  under  jaw. 

2,  To  distort  the  mouth  in  contempt. 

g^h  (1),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  garse, 
garsshe,  or  garsh.]    [Gahse.] 

1.  A  deep  and  wide  cut  or  wound,  esp'ecially 
in  flesh. 

"  The  uproar,  the  blood,  the  gasket,  the  ghastly 
figures  which  sank  down  and  never  rose  a^aiu,  spread 
horror  and  dismay  through'  the  \,oy/ii,"—Macaulay : 
Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*  2.  A  mark  or  scar  of  a  wound. 

"I  was  fond  of  back-sword  and  cudgel-play,  and  I 
now  bear  in  my  body  many  a  black  and  blue  gash  and 
acar.  "—Arbuthnot. 

gash  (2),  s.    [Gash  (2),  v.] 

1,  Prattle,  chatter,  talkativeness. 

2.  Pert  language. 

g^sh  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  projection 
of  the  under  jaw. 

gash-gabblt,  a. 

1.  Having  the  mouth  distorted. 

"  A'  teethlesa  and  gash^abbit 
The  haga  that  night." 

D.  Anderson :  Poems,  125. 

2.  Having  a  long  projecting  chin. 

g^h,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Jamieson  suggests 
that  it  is  an  abbreviation  of  Lat.  sagaa:  —  saga- 
clous.] 

1.  Shrewd  and  intelligent  in  conversation  ; 
sagacious. 

"  Nay,  never  look  gash  or  grim  at  me,  man." — Scott : 
Sob  Roy,  ch.  xxv. 

3.  Trim,  well-dressed. 

*gash'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  gash  (1%  s. ;  fulil).'] 
Ghastly,  hideous,  frightful.] 

"Agashful,  horrid,  ugly  Bhape."— (Jayion .'  Fetlivoits 
Notes  on  Don  (Quixote. 

*  g^h'-ll-ness,  s.    [Eng.  gashly  ;  -ness.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  ghastly,  horrid,  or 
dismal ;  dismalness,  ghastliness. 

*  gash'-l3^,  a.  [Apparently  a  corrupt,  of  ghastly 

(q.v.).]      Ghastly,    terrible,   inspiring  dread, 
dismal. 

"By  all  that  is  hirsute  and  gashly." — Sterne: 
Tristram  Shandy,  v.  215. 

gas'-hold-er,  s.  [Eng.  gas,  and  holder.}  A 
Gasometer  (q..v.). 

gas-i-fi-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  gasify;  c  connec- 
tive ;  suff.  -ation.]  The  art  or  process  of  con- 
verting into  gas. 

gas'-i-form,  a.  [Fr.  gazHform.]  Of  the 
nature  or  form  of  gas  ;  gaseous,  aeriform. 

g^B'-l-ty,  v.t.  [Fr.  gazeifier.]  To  convert 
into  gas  or  an  aeriform  fluid,  as  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  a  chemical  process,  &c. 

gas'-ket,  s.  [Fr.  garcette  ~  a  gasket,  a  cat-o'- 
nine  tails  ;  Sp.  garceta  =  a  gasket.  ] 

1.  Naut. :  A  plaited  cord  by  which  the  sails, 
when  furled,  are  bound  close  to  the  yards  or 
gaffs. 

2.  Stea-in^engin. :  A  strip  of  leather,  tow,  or 
textile  fabric,  to  form  a  packing  or  caulk  a  joint. 

*  gas'-kins,  s.  [Galligaskins.]  Wide,  loose 
breeches  or  hose. 

"  If  one  point  break,  the  other  will  hold ; 
Or,  if  both  break,  your  gasleins  fall." 

Shakesp. :  TwelftKNight,  i.  5. 


gas'-light  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  gas,  and  light.} 

1.  The  light  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
coal  gas. 

2.  A  gas-jet. 

gas-light-ing  (ffA  silent),  s.  [Eng.  gu.--,  «<id 
lighti-ng.]  The  act  or  system  of  lighting  a  place 
or  district  by  means  of  gas. 

ga^'-o-line,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gas;  Lat.  ol  (ewm) 
=  oil ;  -inc.]    A  light  grade  of  petroleum. 

g3,§-6ni'-e-ter,  *.  [Eng.  gas;  o  connective; 
and  meter.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  large  vessel  for  the  stor- 
age of  gas  before  it  is  distributed  to  the  streets 
and  houses  for  illuminating  iiurposes.  It  is 
usually  a  large  hollow  cylinder,  closed  at  the 
top,  with  the  lower  end  immersed  in  water ; 
the  cylinder  rises  or  falls  according  to  the 
amount  of  water  displaced  by  the  gas. 

II.  Chemistry : 

1.  An  instrument  or  ajiparatus  for  measur- 
ing, collecting,  preserving,  or  mixing  gases. 

2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  quan- 
tity of  gas  employed  in  any  experiment. 

gaj-o-met'-ric,  a.  [Eng.  gas ;  o  connective ; 
and  T^ieiric  (q.v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  gaso- 
metry,  or  the  measurement  of  gases. 

gasometric-analysis,  5.  A  mixture  of 
gases  is  analysed  by  the  Eudiometer  (q.v.).  or 
by  passing  the  mixture  of  gases  through  a 
series  of  tubes  filled  with  diff'erent  liquids, 
which  absorb  certain  of  the  gases,  the  volume 
of  the  remainder  being  measured  and  correc- 
tions made  for  temperature,  pressure,  (fee. 
Water  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrobromic 
acid,  and  hydriodic  acid ;  caustic  potash  ab- 
sorbs HsS,  HCl,  CO2,  SO2,  HON,  &c.  ;  pyro- 
gallic  acid  dissolved  in  caustic  potash  absorbs 
oxygen ;  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
other  liquids  are  also  used.  For  the  methods 
employed  iu  gas  analysis  consult  Gasoimtrische 
Methoden  von  R.  Bwnsen. 

gS^-om'-e-try,  s.  [Eng.  gas;  0  connective; 
and  Gr.  fj-erpov  (metron)  =  a  measure ;  Fr. 
gazomitrie.]  The  science,  act,  or  practice  of 
measuring  gases  ;  that  branch  of  chemical 
science  whieh  treats  of  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  gases. 

g^-oph -a-ner,  s.  [Eng.  gas,  and  Gr.  ifialvbi 
(jihaind)  =  to  show.]  An  indicator  of  the  pre- 
sence of  poisonous  gases.  It  is  described  as 
a  lump  of  boracic  acid,  heated  to  redness  in 
chlorine,  and  blown  into  a  bulb.  Carbonic 
acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  other  delete- 
rious gases,  give  peculiar  reactions  on  the 
bulb,  and  indicate  their  presence. 

g^'-d-SCOpe,  s.  [Eng.  gas,  and  Gr.  o-KOTreoi 
(sfcopeo)=to  see.]  An  instrument  for  detecting 
the  presence  .of  carburetted  hydrogen  in  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  used,  or  should  be,  in  coal- 
mines, to  give  an  alarm  when  a  dangerous  and 
explosive  condition  of  the  air  supervenes.  It 
may  also  be  applied  to  detect  a  leak  in  the 
gas-apparatus  of  a  building.     [Gas-alakm.] 

gasp,  *gaspe,  *gasp-3m,  v.  i.  &  t.  [iceL 
geispa  =  to  yawn ;  Sw.  gdspa ;  Dan.  gispe. 
Gasp  is  a  frequentative  from  gape  (q..v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  open  the  mouth  wide  in  laborious 
respiration  ;  to  breathe  heavily  and  with  diffi- 
culty ;  to  respire  convulsively. 

"  Gasping  to  begin  eome  speech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  spouta." 

Shakesp.  :  Winters  Tale,  iii.  8. 

*2.  Fig.:  To  pailt-  eagerJy;  ,to  crave  ear- 
nestly. 

"  Or  beeue  thine  eyps  attemp'red  to  che  yeere. 
Quenching     the    gaspiTig    furrowea    thirat    with 
raine?"    Spenser:  Sh^h^ards  Calender  ;  AprU. 

B,  Trans.  :  To  emit  or  utter  with  gaspings 
or  pantings. 

"  Happy  if  with  my  lateat  breath 
I  may  but  gasp  his  aaine." 

Charles  Wesley. 

^  Sometimes  followed  by  away,  forth,  ow«,&c. 

"And  with  short  sobs  he  gasps  away  his  breath." 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  ^neid  ix.  558, 

If  To  gasp  after :  To  long  eagerly  for ;  to 
desire  vehemently. 

"The  Castillan  and  his  wife  gasped  after  their 
liberty."— J(Mi«(m.-  Spectator,  No.  198. 

gasp,  s.  [Gasp,  v.]  The  act  of  gasping  or 
opening   the   mouth   to   catch   the    breath; 


b$il,  h6^;  po^t,  J6i^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  fhin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§(;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.    ph  =  £ 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious.  -slous,  -cious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  d^L 
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lahoiired  or  convulsive  respiration;  a  short, 
painful  catching  of  the  breatli. 

"  Egelred  shortly  gaue 
A  quiet  gaspa  or  twftine  " 

War7ier:  Albio7is  England,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxii. 

^  At  the  last  gasp:  On  the  point  of  death  ; 
in  the  last  extremity. 

"  His  fortuuea  all  lie  speechless,  and  hie  name 
Is  at  last  gasp."  Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

gasp'-ing,  pr.  far.,  a.,  &  s.     [Gasp,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  A  gasp  ;  a  short  painful  catch- 
ing of  the  breath. 

"And  the  foam  of  hisffasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
^      And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rnck-heating  em-f." 
.        Byron:  Destruction  of  Sennacherib. 

gasp'-ing-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  gasping;  -ly.]  In 
a  gasping  manner  ;  with  gasps. 

"  My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick." 

Byron  :  Prisoner  of  ChUlon,  xi. 

GS-s-ser-i-an,  w.    [Named  after  an  anatomist, 
Gasaeri  (?).] 
Anat. :  For  def.  see  etym.  and  compound. 

Gasserian-ganglion,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  ganglion  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
cranial  nerves. 

g^S'-sing,  s.    [Gas,  v.] 

Cotton-vmn. :  The  process  of  burning  the 
divergent  fibres  or  fluff  from  yarn.  The  loose 
filaments  are  burned  off  by  passing  the  yarn 
quickly  through  a  gas-flame.  The  yarn  is 
thus  prepared  for  thread,  lace,  and  hosiery. 
An  average  yarn  loses  about  one-eighteenth 
part  in  the  opei-ation. 

gassing-f!rame,  ^. 

CottOTi-man. :  An  apparatus  for  gassing  yarn. 
It  has  a  row  of  jets  about  twelve  inches  apart, 
and  a  little  hood  above  each.  The  yarn  is  led 
from  one  bobbin  to  a  second,  which  is  rotated 
by  being  pressed  against  a  rotating  roller. 
The  yarn  in  passing  between  the  reels'traverses 
to  and  fro  through  the  flame,  passing  over 
pulleys. 

gSs'-S^,  rx.     [Eng.  gas;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  or  containing  gases ; 
gaseous. 

2.  FuU  of  empty  talk. 

"As  when  we  call  an  empty  and  sophistical  but 
ready  talker  gassy." — Whitney :  Life  &  Growth  qf  Lan- 
guage, p.  17. 

*"gast,  *gaste,  v.t  [A.S.  <7cfes;an.  =  to  terrify.] 
To  frighten,  to  terrify,  to  make  aghast. 

"I  knowe  no  gome  thatisffffsiof  theygretewordes." 
Qawaine  &  the  Grene  Knight,  325. 

*  gast  (1),  s.    [Ghost.] 

*  gast  (2),  s  [Gast,"??.]  A  fright,  a  state  of 
terror. 

"  The  woman  in  a  gast,  and  pale  as  death,  cornea  and 
tells  her  lady  who  had  stolen  her  things  she  missed," — 
Law :  Memoridlls,  p.  220. 

*  gas'-ter.  v.t.     [Eng.  gast ;  -er.]    To  frighten. 

"  Either  the  sight  of  the  lady  has  gastered  him,  or 
else  he's  drunk.'  —  Beaum.  &  Fiet. :  Wit  at  Several 
Weapons,  ii.  1. 

gas-ter'-i-a  s.  [Gr.  yaa-rqp  (gaster)  =  the 
belly,  alluding  to  the  enlarged  base  of  the 
flowers,  j 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliacese.  Paxton  enumer- 
ates forty-two  species,  some  with  varieties,  as 
introduced  into  Britain. 

gas-ter-6-,  g^S-tro-,  pre/.     [Gr.  yaa-Hip 
(gaster),  genit.  yaaripo?  (gasteros),  by  syncope, 
■yao-rpos  (gostros)  —  the  belly.] 
Zoology  : 

1.  Gen.  :  The  belly ;  the  under  part  of  the 
body. 

2.  Spec. :  The  stomach. 

gSs-ter-o-car'-pi-dse,  s.  pi  [Pref.  gasiero- 
(q.v.) ;  Gr.  icapTro?  (karpos)  ~  fruit,  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  suff.  -ida;.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Ceramiaceae,  sub-order 
Cryptonemese  (q.v.). 

g^-ter-oc'-o-ina,  *.  [Pref.  gastero-,  and  Gr. 
Kofxr]  (Icome)  =  hair.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Gasterocomidae  (q.v.). 

gas-ter-o-com'-i-dfle,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat. 
gasterocom(a),  and  Lat.  fem,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idm.] 
PalcEont. :  A  family  of  Crinoideans,  occurring 
in  the  Devonian  rocks. 


gas-ter-o-my-9e'~te§,  glts-ter-o-my'-9l, 

s.  pi.  [Pref.  gastero-  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  jLtii/oj? 
(mukes),  genit.  ju.vki]tos  (muketos)  =  a  mush- 
room.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  Fungals,  called  also  Lyco- 
perdaeese  (q.v.).  The  spores  are  generally 
quaternate  on  distinct  sporophores,  hymenium 
inclosed  in  a  peridium.  Lindley  divides  the 
order,  which  he  calls  also  Lycoperdacese,  into 
six  sub-orders,  (1)  Podaxinese,  (2)  Hypogaei, 
(3)  Phalloidei,  (4)  Tricliogastres,  (5)  Myxogas- 
tres,  and  (6)  Nidulariacei. 

gas-ter-o-iny-9e'-tous,  o,.  [Mod.  Lat.  gas- 
teromycetes  (q.v.) ;  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.  :  Of,  belonging,  or  relating  to  the  Gas- 
teromycetes  (q.v.). 

gas-ter-oph -il-US,  s.  [Pref.  gastero-  (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  t/nAew  {phileo)  =  to  love  ;  i^i'Aos  (philos) 
=  loved ;  in  poetry  (Wt  rarely)  loving.] 

Kntom.  :  A  genus  of  two-winged  insects, 
family  CEstridae  (Bot-flies).  Gasterophihvs  equi, 
the  larva  of  which  at  one  stage  of  its  career 
inhabits  the  stomach  of  the  horse.  The  per- 
fect insect  lays  its  eggs  on  the  skin  of  the 
animal,  choosing  situations  which  it  can  reach 
with  its  tongue  when  it  licks  itself.  By  this 
process  the  eggs  are  transferred  to  the  stomach. 
"When  the  larva  is  mature  it  is  excreted,  and 
makes  its  final  transformation  in  the  earth  or 
in  dung. 

g^'-ter-o-pod,  s,  [Gasteropoda.]  One  of 
the  Gasteropoda. 

gSiS-ter-op'-o-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  gastero-  (q.v.) ; 
Gr.  TToii?  (pons),  genit.  ttoSos  (podos)  =  a  foot, 
and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  suff.  a.] 

1.  Zool. :  Gasteropods.  The  most  typical, 
though  not  the  most  highly-organized  class  of 
the  sub-kingdom  Mollusca.  Its  essential 
character  is  that  the  under  side  of  the  body 
constitutes  a  single  muscular  foot,  on  which 
the  animal  creeps  or  glides.  Most  of  the  Gas- 
teropoda have  univalve  shells,  a  few  have  them 
tubular  or  conical ;  in  one  the  shell  is  multi- 
valve,  and  in  some  it  is  internal  or  want- 
ing. Most  of  the  spiral  shells  are  dextial, 
a  few  are  sinistral.  Some  have  an  operculum 
closing  the  aperture  of  the  shell.  The  animal 
has  a  head  furnished  with  two,  four,  or  six 
tentacles,  or  these  are  wholly  wanting.  There 
is  a  mantle,  in  the  folds  of  which  the  shell  is 
produced.  Some  breathe  air,  the  others  water. 
Cuvier  divided  the  Gasteropoda  into  eight 
orders,  (1)  Pectenibranchiata,  (2)  Scutibran- 
chiata,  (3)  Cyclobranchiata,  (4)  Tabulibranchi- 
ata,  (5)  Puimonata,  (6)  Tectibranchiata,  (7) 
Inferobranchiata,  and  (8)  Nudibranchiata. 
Woodward  and  others  have  divided  the  class 
into  four  orders  only.  (1)  Prosobranchiata, 
mcluding  the  first  four  of  Cuvier's  orders,  (2) 
Puimonata,  corresponding  to  his  5th,  (3)  Opis- 
thobranchiata,  comprehending  his  6th,  7th, 
and  Sth  orders  ;  and  (4)  Nucleobranchiata, 
which  Cuvier  had  made  a  distinct  class — 
Heteropoda  (q.v.).  The  Prosobranchiata  have 
been  arranged  in  two  divisions  :  Siphonosto- 
mata  and  Holostomata;  and  the  Opistho- 
branchiata.  also  in  two  :  Tectibranchiata  and 
Nudibranchiata. 

2.  Palceont. :  Gasteropoda  occur  in'  all  the 
formations  from  the  Upper  Cambrian  rocks 
till  now.  In  1867,  Mr.  Robert  Etheridge, 
F.G.S.,  PalEeontologist  to  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  Great  Britain,  estimated  the  known 
Gasteropoda  (excluding  Pteropoda)  from  the 
Palaeozoic  rocks :  at  96  from  the  Silurian, 
0  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  46  from  the 
Devonian,  7  common  to  the  Devonian  and 
the  Carboniferous,  174  from  the  Carboniferous 
beds,  and  25  from  the  Permian.  Of  the 
Pteropoda  there  were  27,  Silurian  and  1  Devo- 
nian. {Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc,  xxiii.  (1867),  p.  615.) 
The  Holostomata  are  more  abundant  in  the 
Palffiozoic  period,  and  the  Siphonostomata  in 
the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  strata.  The  Pui- 
monata, from  being  many  of  them  land  ani- 
mals, are  less  fully  represented :  the  Nudi- 
branchiata, from  the  absence  of  the  shell,  not 
at  all.  Both' families  of  the  Nucleobranchiata 
have  fossil  forms. 

g&S-ter-op'-o-doiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  gastero- 
pod{a);  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ous.] 

Zonl.  :  Using  the  belly  or  the  whole  under- 
part  of  the  belly  as  a  foot  to  crawl  by ;  of  or 
belonging  to  the  Gasteropoda  (q.v.). 

g^s-ter-6s~te'-i-dsa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gas- 
teroste(its),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idix.] 


Ichtky. :  Sticklebacks.  A  family  of  spniy- 
finned  fishes,  by  some  separated  from  the 
Gurnards  (Triglidai),  but  united  with  them  by 
others.  There  are  bony  plates  on  part  of  the 
order  ;  other  parts  are  unprotected  even  with 
scales.  But  these  fishes  liave  formidable  de- 
fences in  the  strong  and  sharp  spines  of  their 
fins.  In  place  of  depositing  their  spawn  and 
leaving  the  young  fry  when  hatched  to  cater 
ioT  themselves  as  best  they  can,  the  male 
stickleback  constructs  a  nest  formed  of  vege- 
table matter,  within  which  his  mate  deposits 
her  eggs.  These  he  defends  with  great  cour- 
age and  tenacity,  attempting  with  his  spines 
to  rip  up  any  fish  which  approaches  the  nest. 

gas-ter-os'-te-us,  5.  [Pref.  gastero^  (q.v.\ 
and  Gr.  ofrreov  (osteon)  ~  a  bone.] 

leJithy. :  A  genus  of  spiny-finned  fishes. 
[GASTEROSTEiDiE.]  Scvcn  species  are  known 
in  Britain.  Gasterosteus  trackums  or  a<yiileat%is 
is  the  Rough-tailed  Stickleback  of  books,  the 
English  Banstickle,  and  the  Scotch  Sharplin. 
It  is  found  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  while 
G.  Spinachia  ,  the  Fifteen-spined  Stickleback, 
called  in  Cornwall  the  Great  Sea-adder,  is 
exclusively  marine. 

g^-ter-o-th^-l^m-e-se,  s.  pt.  [Pref.  gas- 
tero- (q.v.),  and  Lat.  thalamus,  from  Gr.  0akay.o<; 
(thalxinws)=axi.  inner  chamber,  abed-chamber.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Lichenaceas.  The  shields 
are  always  closed  or  opened  by  the  irregular 
separation  of  the  thalloidal  covering.  Nucleus 
enclosed,  containing  asci  deliquescing  or 
shrivelling  up.    (Lindley.) 

*  g^t'-f uLV  gast-full,  "a.  [Eng.  gast  (2), 
s.  ;  -ful(l).j 

1.  Frightful,  ghastly,  terrible. 

"  Gastful  as  a  thynge  that  nioveth  one  to  dredo ; 
esjiouenta  ble. " — PaJsgra  ve. 

2.  Frightened,  fearful,  afraid. 

"  Who  is  a  ferdful  man,  'and  of  gastful  .herte  f— 
Wyclife:  Deut.  xx,  8.     (Purvey.) 

^g^St'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gastful;  -Tiess.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ghastly  or 
gastful ;  ghastliness, 

"  It  hreeds  a  kind  of  irksome  gastfulness."— Sidney  : 
Arcadia,  p.  405. 

*  gast -li-ness,  s.    [Ghastliness.] 

*  gast'-ly,  a.    [Ghastly.] 

""  gast'-ness,  ^  gast-nesse,  ^  gaist-nes* 

s.    [Eng.  ga^t ;    -?ies5.]     Terror,  fear,  fright, 
amazement. 

"Do  you  perceive  the  sros^Jiess  of  .her  eye." 

Shakesp.  :  Othello,  v.  i. 

g^tS-tor'-nis,  s.  [Named  after  Gaston  M, 
Plante,  its  discoverer,  and  Gr.  opvt?  (amis)  — 
a  bird.] 

Palceont.  .*  A  huge  fossil  bird  from  the 
Eocene  ;  one  either  of  the  Natatores  or  of  the 
Cursores.  The  only  known  species  is  the 
Gastornis parisie)isis_ot  the  Paris  basin, 

g^is-trse'-a,    s.       [Gr.  yaarnp  (gaster),  genit- 

yaiTTpos  (g'astros)  =  the  belly.] 

Palmont.  :  A  hypothetical  genus  of  animals 
consisting  simply  of  a  sac  or  stomach,  witli 
an  ectodermal  and  endodermal  layer  of  cells. 
This  simple  organism  Haeckel  assumes  to  have 
been  the  first  animal  generated  on  the  earthy 
and  the  germ  from  which  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  with  its  infinite  diversities  was  gradu- 
ally evolved. 

"*  gas  -  trSl'- gy,  gas-trSl'-gi-a,  s.     [Gr. 

yaa-rqp  (gaster),  genit.  yaorpos  (gostros)  =  the 

belly,  and  oXyos  (aZ(/os)=pain ;  Fr.  gastralgie.} 

Pathol.  :  A  nervous  pain  in  the  stomach, 

without  fever, 

*  gas-trel,  *  cas-trel,  s.    [Kesteel.] 

g&s'-tric,  *g3«'- trick,  a.  [Gr.  yaarrjp 
(gaster);  genit.  yaa-jpos  [(gostros)  =  the  belly; 
Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ic] 

Anat.  &Path. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  referring 
to  the  stomach. 

gastric-catarrh,  s.  Disordered  sto- 
mach.   [Gastritis.] 

gastric-fever,  s.  Sub-acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach,  but  also  a  term  in  com.- 
inon  use  to  denote  enteric  fever  (q.v.). 

gastric-juice,  s. 

Anat. :  A  colourless  liquid  secreted  by  the 
stomach,  containing  about  98*5  per  cent,  of 


&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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water ;  when  evaporated  to  dryness  and  burnt, 
the  ashes  consist  chiefly  of  sodium  chloride. 
The  gastric  juice  also  contains  a  free  acid, 
probably  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  peculiar 
substance  called  pepsine  (q.v.).  to  which,  and 
the  presence  of  the  free  acid,  the  power  of  di- 
gesting food  possessed  by  the  gastric  juice 
appears  to  be  due.  An  artificial  gastric  juice 
can  be  formed  by  extracting  pepsine  from  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  by  means  of  glyceiine, 
and  adding  to  the  filtered  liquid  an  aqueous 
solution  containing  0*1  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

"  The  i/agtric-Juice,  or  the  liquor  which  digests  the 
food  in  the  stomachs  of  animals,  is  of  this  class.  Of  all 
menstrua,  it  is  the  most  active,  the  inos*  universal." — 
I'ldei/  :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  vii. 

gastric-system,  s. 

Amit. :  The  parts  of  the  body  by  means  of 
which  digestion  is  carried  on. 

* g^S'-trfc-al,  a.  [Eng.  gastric;  -al]  Per- 
taining  to  fhe  stomach  or  good  living ;  gas- 
tronomical. 

"  What  kind"  of  wnlus  is  your  ]ordBhii)'B  gastrical 
chef!" — Disraeli:  Vivian  Grey,  bit.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

gas'~tri-9i9in,  s.  [Eng.  gastric;  -ism;  Fr. 
gctstricisme.  ] 

Pathol. :  The  medical  tenet  that  most  di- 
seases are  produced  directly  or  indirectly  by 
indigestible  materials  in  the  stomach, 

g^-trid'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  yaiTTpiSLov  (gastri- 
dioii),  dimin.  of  yaTTpior  (gastrion),  ya<TTqp 
(gast-er)  =  the  belly.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Agrostis.  nastridium 
lendigerumy  the  Nit-grass,  now  called  Agrostis 
auatralis,  is  a  colonist  naturalised  on  sandy 
marshes  from  Norfolk  south  and  west  to 
Cornwall.     (Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 

*  gas-tril'-o-qui^xn^s.    [Gr.  yatn^'p  (gaster)  = 

the  belly ;  Lat.  loquor= to  speak,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ism.]    The  same  as  Ventriloquism  (q.v.). 

*gSs-tril'-6-quist,  s.  [Gr.  yaa-njp  (gaster)  = 
the  belly ;  Lat.  loquor  —  to  speak,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ist.]    A  ventriloquist  (q.v.). 

*gas-tril'-d-quous,  a.  [GT.yaa-rrjp  (gaster) 
=  the  belly  ;  Lat,  Zoguor  =  to  speak,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -o'us.]  Speaking  or  seeming  to  speak  in 
the  belly  ;  veutriloquous. 

*gas-trU'-6-quy,  s.  [Gastriloquous.]  The 
act  or  art  of  speaking  in  the  belly  ;  ventrilo- 
quism. 

*  gas-tri-marg'-il^IIl,  s.  [Gr.  yaaTpifiapyo<; 
(gastrivmrgos)  =  insatiable;  Eng.  suff. -is??i.] 
A  preternaturally  ravenous  appetite. 

"  Be  not  addicted  to  the  foul  vice  of  gastriniargism 
and  belly  chear." — Optick  Glass  of  Hwrnors.    (1639.  J 

gaS-tri'-tlS,  s.  [Gr.  yatrr^p  (gaster),  genit. 
ya.<TTp6s  (gastros)  =  the  belly;  suff.  -i(is(q.v.).] 
Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  stomach,  either 
acute  or  chronic,  usually  most  severe  at  the 
pyloric  orifice,  generally  caused  by  corrosive  or 
irritant  poisons,  but  chiefly  from  the  use  of  raw 
spirits,  accompanied  by  nausea,  sickness,  &c., 
and  in  severe  cases  followed  by  congestion. 
It  seldom  occurs  in  persons  of  temperate 
habit. 

gas-trd-,  pre/.    [Gastero-.^ 

gastro-colic,  a. 

Aimt. :  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  to 
the  colon  :  as,  the  gastro-colic  omentum, 

gastro-duodenal,  a. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  the 
duodenum  :  as,  the  gastro-duodenal  artery, 
the  gastro-d-uodenal  plexus. 

gastro-epiploic,  a. 

Aiuit.  :  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  the 
omentum :  as,  the  gastro-einploic  plexus,  the 
gastro-epiploic  vein. 

gastro-pbrenic,  u. 

Anat.:  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  to 
the  diaphragm  :  as,  the  gastro-phrenic  liga- 
ment. 

gastro-pneumonic,  ». 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  tiie  stomach  and  to 
the  lungs  :  as,  the  gastro-pnenmonic  mucous 
membrane. 

gastro-splenic,  a. 

Anat.  .    Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  to 


the  spleen  :  as,  the  gastro-^lenic  ligament  or 
omentum. 

gS^s-tro-br^'-ohiis,  s.  [Pref.  gastro-  (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  ppdyxLov  (brangchion)  =  a  fin.] 

Ichthy. :  Hag,  a  genus  of  fishes,  called  also 
Myxine,  the  typical  one  of  the  Myxinidte 
(q.v.).     [Hag,  Myxine.] 

gas'-tro-^ele,  s.    [Gr.  yacrr^p  (gaster),  genit. 
yao-Tpds  (gastros)  =  the  belly,  and  KrjKr)  (kele) 
=  a  tumour.] 
Pathol. :  Hernia  of  the  stomach, 

gas-tro-chse'-na,  s.  [Pref.  gastro-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  xai^fw  ichciin6)  =  to  yawn,  to  gape.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
GastrochaenidEe(q.v.).  Recent  species  known 
ten,  widely  distributed,  some  from  Britain ; 
fossil  twenty,  the  latter  from  the  Lower 
Oolite  onward.  Gastroclw&na  modiolina  per- 
forates shells  and  limestone. 

gas  -  tro  -  chsa'-  ni  -  dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
gastrochcen(a),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zool.  :  A  family  of  Molluscs,  section  Sipho- 
nida,  and  the  sub-section,  with  the  paUial  line 
sinuated.  Tlie  shell  is  equivalve  and  gaping, 
with  thin  edentulous  valves  united  by  a  liga- 
ment, and  sometimes  when  adult  cemented  in 
a  shelly  tube;  adductors  two;  the  animal 
elongated,  truncated  in  front,  produced  be- 
hind into  two  very  long  contractile  siphons. 
The  species  burrow  in  mud  or  stone.  Chief 
genera  Gastrochaena,  Saxicava,  Clavagella,  and 
Aspergillum, 

g^s'-tro-chene,  s.    [Gastrochj=:na.] 

Zool.  :  A  book  name  for  the  molluscs  of  the 
genus  GastrochEena  (q.v.). 

g^s-troc-ne'-mi-us,  s.    [Pref.  gastro-  (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  Kviqixrf  (knevie)  —  the  leg.] 
Anat. :  For  def.  see  etym.  and  compound. 

gastrocnemius-muscle,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  muscle  which  rises  above  by  two 
thick  tendinous  heads  from  the  condyles  of  the 
femur,  and  ends  below  in  the  tendo  Achillis. 
(Quain.) 

gas-tro'-di-a,  s.  [Pref.  gastro-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  oSoiij  (odous),  genit.  oSorros  (odontos)  =  a 
tooth,  in  allusion  to  the  top  of  the  column.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  family  Gastro- 
didse  (q.v.).  The  tubers  of  Gastrodia  sesa- 
moides,  the  native  potato  of  Tasmauia,  were 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  that  island,  but  are 
watery  and  insipid.    (Linilley.) 

g^-tro'-di-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  gastrod(ia), 
and  Lat.  fem,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot ;  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Arethuseee. 

g&S-tro-dyn'-i-a, 5,  [FTef.  gastro-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  oSvvrf  (o(iii)ie)*=  pain.] 

Pathol. :  Pain  in  the  stomach,  usually  ac- 
companying gastritis,  although  also  found  in 
other  complaints,  such  as  dyspepsia  or  indi- 
gestion. 

gas-tro-en-ter-i'-tis,  s.  [Pref.  gastro-  (q.v.), 
and  Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  enteritis  (q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, both  of  the  intestines  and  of  the 
stomach. 

*gas-tr6r-a-ter,  s.  [Gr.  yaa-rqp  (gaster)  = 
the  belly,  and  XarpeCa  (laireia)  =  worship.] 
One  whose  god  is  his  belly. 

"The  first  were  called  Engaatrimythes,  the  others 
gastrolaters." — Urquhart :  Jiabelais,  bk,  iv.,  ch.  IviiL 

*gS«-tr6r-a-trous,  u..  [Gastrolater.] 
Belly- worshipping. 

"The  vanity  we  perceived  in  the  dresses  of  the  gas' 
trolatro^u  coquilloDS." — Urquhart:  Jiabelais,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  IviiL 

gas-tro-lo'-bi-um,  s.  [Gr.  yaarqp  (gaster), 
syncopated  genit.  yaa-rpog  (gastros)  =  the 
belly,  and  \o)36s  (lohos)  =  a  lobe.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Podalyrieae,  sub-tribe  Pulteneae.  The 
species,  which  are  numerous,  are  natives  of 
the  south-western  parts  of  Australia,  where 
Gasirolobium  bilobium,  G.  spiuoswm,  and  other 
species  are  very  poisonous  to  cattle. 

*  gas-trol'-O-g^,  s.  [Gr.  yac-rqp  (gosUr)  = 
the  belly,  and  Adyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  A 
discourse  or  treatise  on  the  stomach. 

g&S-tr6-m3l-a'-9i-a, ».    [Pref.  gastro-  (q.v.). 


and  Gr.  fiaXaKia  (malaJcia)  =  softness,  Jrom 
/xoAa/cds  (malakos)  =  soft.] 
Pathol. :  Softening  of  the  stomach. 

*  gas'-tr6-m3ll-9y,  »'.      [Gr.  yaa-rrip  (gaster) 

=  the  belly,  and  fj-avTcia.  (ma?ticMt)=prophecy, 
divination.] 

1.  A  kind  of  divination  among  the  ancients 
by  means  of  words  seemingly  spoken  in  the 
belly. 

2.  A  kind  of  divination  by  means  of  glasses 
or  other  round  transparent  vessels,  m  the 
centre  of  which  figures  appeared  by  magic  art. 

*  gas'-tro-mytb,  s.      [Gr.   yaa-nqp  (gaster)  = 

the  belly,  and  fi.v6o<:  (muthos)  =  a  word.]  One 
whose  voice  appears  to  come  from  his  belly ; 
a  ventriloquist. 

*  gas'-tro-nome,  s.     [Fr.]     [Gastronomy.] 

One  who  is  given  to  good  living ;  an  epicure. 

*  g&s-tron'-o-mer,  s.  [Gastronome.]  A 
gastronome,  an  epicure. 

gas-tro-nom'-ic,  gas-trd-nom'-ic-al,  a. 

[Fr.  gastronomique.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
gastronomy. 

gS,s-tro-nom-ic-al-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  gastro- 
noniical;  -ly.]  In  a  gastronomical  manner; 
as  an  epicure. 

"A  large  number  of  those  fFimgi]  collected,  after 
."     being  authoritatively  identified,  were  carried  home  to 
be  experimeiited  upon  gattronomicaily.'''— Daily  Tele- 
graph, Oct.  16,  1883.     . 

gSiS-trSn'-d-mist,  s.  [Eng.  gastronomj(y) ; 
•ist.]  One  given  to  good  living,  an  epicure; 
one  versed  in  gastronomy. 

gSjS-tron'-o-m^,  's.  [Gr.  yao-Tpovofxla  (gas- 
tronomia),  from  yaffrqp  (garter)  =  the  belly, 
and  vofiia  (nomia)  =  use,  usage  ;  Fr.  gastro- 
nomic.] The  art  or  science  of  good  living ; 
epicurism ;  the  pleasures  of  the  table  ;  the  art 
of  dining ;  the  principles  of  cooking. 

gS-S-tro-pa'-chg,,  s.  [Pref.  gastro-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  iraxvs  (pachus)  =  thick.] 

Entovi. :  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects ; 
family  Bombycidte.  Gastropaclia  quercifolia  is 
the  Lappet  moth,  sometimes  called  tlie  Oak 
Lappet  moth.  The  larva  feeds  on  sloe,  willow, 
and  other  trees  and  shrubs.  That  of  an  allied 
species  G.  ilicifolia  feeds  on  the  bilberry. 
(iStoi  71(071.) 

g^'-tro-pod,  s.    [Gasteropod.] 

g3js-tr6p'-6-da,  s.    [Gasteropoda.] 

gas-trop'-d-doiis,  u.    [Gasteropodous.] 

g^-tror'-ra-phe,  S.  [Gr.  yaa-rpoppauliia.  (gas- 
trorrkapkia),  from  yaarnp  (gaster)  =  the  belly, 
and  pa^itj  (rkaphe)  —  a  sewing,  a  suture ;  pdimt> 
(rhapto)  =  to  sew  ;  Fr.  gastruraphie.] 

Surg.  :  A  suture  uniting  a  wound  of  the 
belly,  or  some  of  its  contents. 

g^s-tror'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  yaa-njp  (gaster)  = 
the  belly,  an'd  pa^ij  (rhaphe)  =  a  sewing ;  pan-Tw 
(rhapto)  =  to  sew.] 

Surg. :  The  act  or  operation  of  sewing  up  a 
wound  of  the  belly,  or  of  some  of  its  contents. 

gas-tros'-CO-p^,  s.  [Gr.  yaa-rqp  (gaster)  = 
the  belly,  and  o-KOTrew  (skopeo)  =.  to  view.  ] 

Med. :  An  examination  of  the  abdomen  in 
order  to  discover  disease. 

g^-tros'-to-m^,  s.  [Gr.  yaa-rrip  (goster)  = 
the  belly,  and  arotJia  (stcma)  =  the  mouth.] 

Surg. :  The  act  or  operation  of  making  an 
artificial  opening  into  the  stomach  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  food  when  it  cannot 
be  taken  in  the  natural  way,  by  reason  of 
some  obstruction  or  stricture  in  the  gullet. 

g3,S-tr6t'-0-my,  s.  [Gr.  yaarrip  (gaster)  = 
the  belly,  and  To/117  (tome)  =  a  cutting,  Te'/xvo* 
(temno)  =  to  cut ;  Fr.  gastrotomie.] 

Surg. :  The  act  or  operation  of  cutting  into 
or  opening  the  abdomen. 

g£^'-trn-la,5.  [Gr.  vao-T^p(ffa5(er)=the  belly.] 
ZooL  :  The  name  given  by  Hieckel  to  young 
sponges,  and  also  to  young  animals  of  the 
Ccelenterata  when  they  have  attained  only  to 
that  stage  of  development  in  which  there  ai'e 
two  layers  of  cells,  an  outer  and  an  inner  onej 
enclosing  a  central  stomach-like  cavity  which 
communicates  with  the  outer  water  by  a  single 
opening. 


b6il,  hS^'f  pout,  j^^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9bm,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ]^enophon,  exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,  -tian  -  sham,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel=  del. 
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gat— gather 


*gat,  pret.  ofv.    [GeTj  v.] 
*gat,  s.    [Goat.] 


gat^h'-er^,  s.  yl.    [Etym,  doubtful.]. 

Min. :  The  after-leavings  of  tin. 

gate  (1),  *gat,  '^gaytt,  ^yate,  'yet, s.   [A.S. 

gmt  =  a  gap,  an  opening  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gat 
=  a  hole,  an  opening  ;  Icel.  gat  =  an  opening  ; 
qata  =  a  way,  a  street ;  Sw.  gatd  =  a  street,  a 
lane  ;  Dan.  gaxk  =  a  street ;  Goth,  gatuo  ; 
Gar.  gasse;  O.-H.  Ger.  gaza,  gazza;  M.  H.  Ger. 
gazze.  The  root  is  seen  in  A.S,  gitaii  =  to  get, 
to  arrive  at.  (5fcmi.)] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  way,  a  road,  a  path,  an  avenue,  a 
passage,  a  street. 

"  Thou  canst  ful  wel  the  richte  gate 
To  Lincolne."  ffavelok,  846. 

^2)  A  wa^"",  a  manner,  a  fashion. 
"  None  other  gates  was  he  dighte 
Bot  in  thre  gayt  akynnes."         Perceval,  658. 

*  (3)  A  procession. 

"  All  the  griesly  monsters  of  the  aea 
Stood  gaping  at  their  gate." 

Spenser :  F.  Q. ,  III.  iv.  82. 

(4)  A  large  door,  giving  entrance  to  any 
large  building,  court,  or  place. 

(5)  A  light  open  frame  of  timber  or  metal, 
nsed  to  open  or  close  the  entrance  into  an 
enclosure  of  any  kind,  as  a  field,  a  garden,  a 
■courtyard ;  such  a  frame  extending  across  a 
road,  as  at  a  turnpike,  a  level  crossing,  &c. 

2.  Figiiratively : 

(1)  Anything  which  shuts  or  bars  a  passage. 
"  The  gates  of  hell  are  open  night  and  day." 

Dryden  :   Virgil ;  ^Eneid  vi.  192. 

(2)  An  entrance,  an  opening. 

"  Swift  as  quicksilver  It  courses  through 
T?he  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body." 

Shakesp.' :  Hamlet,  i,  6. 

(3)  An  entrance,  an  opening,  an  opportunity. 
"  Auria  had  done  nothing  but  wisely  and  politicly, 

in  setting  the  Venetians  together  by  the  ears  with  the 
■    Turks,  and  opening  a  gate  for  a  long  vidx."—KnoUes  : 
E'tstorie  of  the  Ttirkes. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Carp. :  A  sash  or  frame  in  which  a  saw 
is  extended  to  prevent  buckling  or  bending. 

2.  Loclcsmith.  :  One  of  the  apertures  in  the 
tumbler  for  the  passage  of  the  stub. 

3.  Founding: 

(1)  An  ingate.  The  aperture  in  a  mould 
through  which  the  metal  is  poured.  The 
runner  conducts  the  metal  from  the  ingate  to 
the  hollow  in  the  mould,  where  it  forms  a 
casting.  The  piece  of  metal  which  occupies 
ttie  ingate  and  runner  is  called  a  sprue,  and 
is  knocked  off  the  casting. 

(2)  The  sprue  or  piece  of  metal  cast  in  the 
gate ;  a  sullage-piece. 

4.  Hydraulic  Engineering : 

(1)  The  valve  which  admits  the  water  to  the 
l3ueket  of  the  water-wheel  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  sluice,  admitting  or  shutting  off  water 
to  or  from  a  lock  or  dock. 

TT  (1)  To  stand  in  the  gate  or  gates : 

Scrip. :  To  occupy  a  position  of  advantage 

or  defence. 

(2)  To  break  gates :  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge 

Universities  to  remain  out  of  college  after  the 

hour  to  which  a  student  has  been  restricted. 

IGate,  v.] 

gate-Chamber,  s. 

Hydrant.  Engin. :  A  recess  in  the  side  wall 
of  a  canal-lock,  which  receives  the  opened 
-  ■  gate,  so  that  it  shall  not  project  into  the  lock- 
chamber. 

gate-channel»  s. 

Found.  :  The  gate,  geat,  or  git,  through 
■which  molten  metal  is  admitted  to  the  mould. 
tGATE,  .s.,  II.  3  (1).] 

The  outer 


gate-door,  *  gaytt-dore, 

ir  street  door  of  a  house. 


gate-hook,  s.  A  gate-hook  is  that  part 
of  a  gate-hinge  which  is  driven  into  the  post 
and  sustains  the  leaf  attached  to  the  gate. 

gate-house,  s.  A  house  at  or  near  a 
gate,  to  accommodate  the  gate-keeper ;  a 
house  over  the  gateway  or  entrance  to  a  city, 
palace,  abbey,  castle,  &c.,  and  forming  the 
residence  of  the  gate-keeper.  The  gate-house 
also  forms  the  entrance  to  a  private  mansion, 


to  any  public,  municipal,  or  collegiate  build- 
ing, &c.  In  the  Early  English  architecture 
gate-houses,  now  sometimes  called  lodges, 
were  large  and  imposing  structures  of  great 

elegance. 

gate-man,  s. 

1.  A  man  in  charge  of  a  gate ;  a  gate-keeper. 

2.  The  lessee  or  collector  of  tolls  at  a  toll- 
gate. 

gate-m.eeting,  s.  A  meeting  for  races, 
&c. ,  when  a  charge  is  made  for  admission  to 
the  grounds  ;  a  meeting  where  gate-money  is 

taken. 

"Few  of  these  athletes  care  to  compete  at  gate- 
Daily  News,  July  14, 1881. 


gate-money,  s.     Money  charged  or  paid 

for  admission  to  enclosed  grounds  where  any 

sports  are  carried  on. 

"  Hitherto,  the  teams  which  have  come  over  have 
received  half  the  gate-monny  taken  during  their 
matches— that  is,  sixpence  a  head  for  every  spectator." 
—Field,  Oct.  27,  1883. 

*  gate-penny,  s.  A  tribute  paid  by  the 
customary  tenants  for  leave  to  pass  through 
one  or  more  of  their  lord's  gates  for  the  more 
easy  passage  to  and  from  their  own  lands. 

gate-post,  s.  One  to  which  a  gate  is 
hung  or  which  it  shuts  against,  and  which  are 
kuown  respectively  as  the  swinging  or  hinging 
post,  and  the  shutting  post. 

gate-road,  s. 

Mill  .  A  gate-way  (q.v.). 

gate-saw,  s.  A  mill-saw  which  is  strained 
in  a  gate  or  sash  to  prevent  buckling.  [Gate, 
s.,  IL  1.] 

gate-shutter,  s. 

Found. :  A  spade  or  paddle  which  closes 
the  channel  against  the  molten  metal  whe;ji 
the  mould  or  bed  is  full,  and  turns  it  in 
another  direction  to  other  moulds  or  beds. 

*  gate-trip,  s.    A  footstep,  a  gait. 

"  Favouring  with  gate-trips  lulus." 

Stanj/hurst:  Virgil;  ^7ieidi.S75. 

*  gate-ward,  s.    The  keeper  of  a  gate. 

"  Now  loud  the  heedful  gate-ward  cried — 
'  Prepare  ye  all  for  blows  and  blood.' " 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Alinstrel,  iv.  i, 


gate-way, 


[Gateway.] 


gate-wise,  adv.    [Gatewise.] 

^  gate-works,  5,  pi.  The  works  or  struc- 
tures about  a  gateway. 

"  Where'er  Tantallon  faced  the  land, 
Qate^works  and  walls  were  strongly  manned." 

Scott :  Marmion,  vl  2. 

*gate  (2),  s.    [Goat.] 

gate,  v.t.    [Gate  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  supply  or  furnish  with  a  gate. 

2.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities 
to  confine  a  student  who  has  been  guilty  of 
some  infraction  of  college  discipline,  within 
the  gates  of  his  college  ;  to  compel  him  to  be 
within  the  gates  at  a  certain  hour  earlier  than 
his  fellow-students.  (In  the  former  case  the 
verb  is  used  absolutely,  in  the  latter  the  hour 
is  specified.) 

"  He  won't  hurt  you  much,  Gfglamps.  Gate  and 
chapel  you."  -Cathbert  Beds :  ferdant  Green,  pt.  i., 
cli.  xii. 

*gate,  ^gatte,  pret.  ofv.    [Get,  v.] 

gat'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Gate,  v.] 

ga'te-less,  a.  [Eng.  gate;  -less.]  Without  a 
gate  or  entrance  ;  having  no  gate. 

"  To  enter  without  force  agateleas  tower." — Madhin  : 
Dumb  EnighU  v.  L 

gaten,  s.    [Oatten.] 

ga'te-v^in,  s.    [Eng.  gate,  and  veiu.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  main  channel  ormeansof 
communication.    {Lit.  &Jig.) 

•'  For  he— for  he, 
Gate-vein  of  this  heart's  blood  of  Lombardy 
(If  I  should  falter  now)— for  he  is  thine  ! " 

Browning :  Sordello,  bk.  1. 

2.  Anat. :  A  large  vein  conveying  the  blood 
from  the  abdominal  viscera  into  the  liver ;  the 
vena  porta. 

gate-ward,  ga'te-ward^,  adv.  [Eng. 
gate;  sufr.  -ward,  -wards.]  Towards  or  in  the 
direction  of  a  gate. 

"  Down  gatewards  to  the  huni  his  course  he  steers." 
Ross  :  Helenore,  p.  47. 


ga'te-way,  s-    [Eng.  gaU,  and  lyaj/.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  An  opening  ;  a  passage ;  a.  way  of  en- 
trance. 

"  Gateways  between  inclosurea  are  so  miry,  that  they 
cannot  cart  between  one  field  and  another.'— J/^orrt. 
mer:  Uiisbandry. 

(2)  A  frame,  arch,  or  the  like,  in  which  a 
gate  is  hung  ;  a  structure  at  an  entrance  or 
gate,  designed  fur  ornament  or  defence. 

"  A  gateway,  last  remains 
Of  that  foundation  of  domestic  care 
Raised  by  his  hands." 

iVordsworth ;  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  A  passage  or  opening ;  a  means 
or  vpay  of  egress  or  ingress. 

IL  Min. :  A  level  or  gallery  in  a  mine,  along 
which  the  minerals  are  carried. 

gath'-er,  *  gad-dren,  *  gad-er,  '^  gad- 
er-en,  *  gad-er,  *gad-ir,  *  gadre. 
*  gad-yr,  v.t.  &  i.  [A. 8.  gcedrian,  gaderian, 
from  A.S.  gader,  gador  =  together  ;  Dut.  gad- 
eren  =  to  collect,  from  gader  =  together ;  0, 
Fris.  gaduria,  gaderia,  gadria ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
gateren,  geteren.]    [Together.] 

A.  TroMsitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  collect  or  bring  together,  as  a  number 
of  separate  things  into  one  place,  or  into  cue 
aggregate  body. 

"Jacob  said  unto  his  brethren.  Gather  atones;  and 
they  took  stones  and  made  an  heap."— ffeneffia  xtcL  46. 

2.  To  draw  together  from  a  state  of  diffusion 
or  expansion ;  to  bring  together  in  folds  or 
plaits,  as  a  dress. 

3.  To  assemble,  to  congregate.  (Followed  by 
togeth&r.) 

"  When  he  had  gathered  all  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  of  the  people  together."— 3fatthew>  ii.  4. 

4.  To  get  in,  as  harvest. 

"  Gathered  like  ripe  sheaves  into  the  gamer." — 
OUpin  :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  50. 

5.  To  select  and  take  ;  to  choose  out.  (Fol- 
lowed \iy  from.) 

"Save  us,  0  Lord,  s.nCi  gather  us  from  among  the 

heathen."- /'«([?7n  cvi.  47. 

6.  To  pluck,  to  pick,  to  pick  up. 

"  Where  Proserpiu  gatherirw  flowers 
Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dia 
Was  gathered."  Milton :  P.  L.,  iv.  269. 

7.  To  heap  up  ;  to  accumulate  by  saviugand 
bringing  together  piece  and  piece. 

"He  that  by  uaury  and  unjust  ""gain  increaseth  his 
substance,  shall  gather  it  for  him  that  will  pity  the 

•poor."— Proverbs  xxviii.  8. 

8.  To  acquire,  win,  or  gain,  with  or  without 
effort. 

"  I  of  him  will  gather  patienee." 
Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  v.  1. 

9.  To  bring  or  draw  together  into  one 
interest  or  body.    (Followed  by  to  or  unto.) 

"  I  will  gather  others  to  him,  besides  those  that  are 
gathered  unto  'hira.."— Isaiah  Ivi.  8. 

10.  To  deduce  by  inference  ;  to  infer ;  to 
collect  logically  ;  to  know  by  inference. 

"  Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before." 

Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i  1. 

*  11.  To  wrinkle,  to  pucker ;  to  contract : 
as.  To  gather  the  brows. 

12.  To  plough  a  ridge  in  such  a  way  as  to 
throw  the  soil  towards  the  middle  of  the 
ridge. 

"  This  is  done  by  drawing  the  first  furrow  down  the 
centre  of  the  ridge  and  then  ploughing  towards  the 
sides.  Generally  speaking,  the  whole  arable  land  of 
the  country  Ls  formed  into  ridges  either  flat  or  gath- 
ered. In  clay  soil,  or  laud  any  wayeubject  to  wet,  the 
ridges  are  double  gathered,  and  of  fifteen  feet  broad.':— 
Agr.  Surv.  £er.,  p.  192. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbind. :  To  collect  and  place  in  con- 
secutive o'fder  the  printed  sheets  of  a  book. 
The  pile  of  sheets  is  folded,  gathered,  col- 
lated, stitched,  and  bound. 

2.  Needlework :  To  draw  together  by  a  thread 
passing  through ;  to  pucker ;  to  draw  into 
folds  or  plaits. 

"  I'm  confident  It  will  look  better  when  gathered."  - 
Cibber :  Careless  Husband. 

B.  Intransitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  be  collected  together ;  to  collect ;  to 
come  together;  to  unite. 

2.  To  become  larger  by  accretion ;  to  grow 
in  size  or  extent. 

"  Their  snow-ball  did  not  gather  as  it  went ;  for  the 
people  came  into  them," — Bacon:  Benry  VTI.. 

3.  To  assemble  ;  to  congregate  together. 

".The  inhabitants  of  Catteynea  gathered  and  came 
gateward  thither,  to  attend  the  issue  of  all  matters." — 
Gordmt:  Bist.  Earls  of  SutJiei'land,  p.  354. 


C^te,  fS.t,  ^re»  amidst,  what,  f^M,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  thdre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  son;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  fie  =  e;  ey  =  a.     qu=kw. 
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i.  To  generate  pus  or  matter  ;  to  come  to  a 
head,  as  a  sore. 

"The  ease  of  a  brokeu  impoathume  after  the  painful 
gatherityj  and  filling  of  lt."~More  :  Decay  of  Piety. 

5.  To  infer  ;  to  collect  logically ;  to  deduce. 

"  The  reason  that  I  gather  he  ia  mad, 
Is  a  mad  tale  he  told  to-day  at  dinner, 
Of  hia  own  door  being  shut  against  his  entrance." 
Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  3. 

6.  To  approach  ;  to  come  near. 

"I  like  to  see  i\ie gatlieHng&nA  prowling  of  a  coming 
aiorra."— Scott :  Antiquary,  c\x,  vifl. 

II,  Fig. :  To  ripen. 

"  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  v,  1. 

TT  (1)  To  gather  aft  a  sheet : 
'  Naut. :  To  haul  in  the  slack  of  it. 

(2)  To  gather  'breath : 

(a)  Lit. :  To  take  "bi-eath  ;  to  respire  freely. 
(&)  Fig. :  To  have  respite  from  any  calamity. 

(3)  To  gather  otis's  self  together : 

(a)  To  collect  all  one's  strength  for  some 
exertion. 

(b)  To  recover  from  a  surprise. 

(4)  To  be  gathered  to  one's  fathers : 
Script.  :  To  die. 

(5)  To  gather  ground :  To  gain  ground. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
gather  and  to  collect:  "To  gather  signifies 
simply  to  bring  to  one  spot ;  to  cx)lleGt  annexes 
also  the  idea  of  binding  or  forming  into  a 
whole ;  we  gather  that  which  is  scattered  in 
different  parts  :  thus  stones  are  gathered  into 
a  heap  ;  vessels  are  collected  so  as  to  form  a 
fleet.  Gathering  is  a  mere  act  of  necessity  or 
convenience ;  collecting  is  an  act  of  design  or 
choice,"    {Crdbb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

g3.tli'-er,  s.    [Gather,  v.] 
I.  OrdiTiary  Language : 

I.  A  plait  or  fold  of  cloth  drawn  together 
and  held  in  position  by  a  thread  passing 
through ;  a  pucker. 

"Lay  this   silver  plain  all  along  the  gathers."— 
Cibber  :  Careless  Eusband,  v.  6. 
*  2.  The  pluck  of  an  animal.    (Cotgrave.^ 

II.  Vehic. :  The  inclination  forvmrd  of  an 
axle  journal,  or  spindle,  usually  one-tenth  of  its 
diameter.  The  amount  of  gather  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  taper.  A  perfectly  cylindrical 
spindle  requires  none.  The  inclination  down- 
ward is  also  dependent  upon  the  taper,  and  is 
called  the  swing.  The  latter  renders  the 
dishing  of  the  wheel  necessary,  in  order  that 
each  spoke  as  it  comes  to  the  bottom  position 
may  be  vertical.  If  a  taper  spindle  be  made 
without  any  gather,  the  tendency  of  the  wheel 
is  to  slip  outward  against  the  linchpin  or  nut. 
If  the  gather  is  in  excess,  the  boxing  of  the 
hub  rubs  hard  against  the  butting-ring  of  the 
axle. 

gath'-er-ar-ble,  «.    [Eng.  gather;  -able.'] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  gathered  together. 

2.  That  may  or  can  be  collected,  deduced,  or 
inferred. 

"The  priesthood  of  the  firatbom  ia  gatherable 
hence." — Godwin  :  Moses  A  Aaron,  i.  & 

g3.th'-er-er,  s.     [Eng.  gatlier;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  gathers,  collects,  or 
assembles  things ;  a  collector ;  one  who  gathers 
or  gets  in  a  crop. 

"Faithfully  collected  hy a. iMacreet gatherer ontot  all 
the  BvUb."— Clarendon :  /leligion  £  Policy,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Sewing-mach.  :  A  device  which  brings  the 
cloth  together  in  folds  or  plaits,  so  as  to  be 
se\vn  in  crimps.  It  may  consist  of  a  tongue 
whose  end  pushes  against  and  puckers  up  the 
material  in  advance  of  the  action  of  the 
needle, 

g^th'-er-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Gather,  v.] 
'a.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  jpartidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  collecting  or  assembling  to- 
gether. 

2.  An  assemblage,  a  collection,  a  crowd,  » 
concourse. 

"  Wlierefore  call  on  us,  oh  King?     , 
What  may  mean  this  gathering  f 

Byron  r  Alhama, 

3.  A  collection  of  charitable  contributions. 

"  Let  every  one  lay  by  him  in  store,  that  there  be 
no  gatherings  when  I  come."— 1  Gorinthiant,  xvi.  2. 

4.  A  tumour  suppurated  or  ripened  ;  a  col- 
lection of  pus  ;  an  abscess. 


II.  TecJmically : 

1.  Bookbind. :  The  selection  and  arranging 
of  a  set  of  sheets  according  to  signatures,  to 
form  a  book. 

2.  Carp. :  An  assemblage  of  beams  support- 
ing a  scuttle, 

"[[  Gatliering  oftlie  wings  :  The  lower  part  of 
the  funnel  of  a  chimney. 

gathering-board,  s. 

Bookbind.  :  A  horseshoe-shaped  table,  on 
which  sheets  are  laid  to  be  gathered  or  col- 
lated, so  as  to  form  a  book.  A  more  conve- 
nient way  is  to  arrange  the  sheets  on  a  long 
straight  table,  the  first  half  on  one  side  and 
the  latter  half  on  the  other,  so  that  the 
gatherers  may  follow  each  other  consecutively, 
knocking  up  and  depositing  the  complete  book 
on  an  adjoining  table. 

gathering-coal«  s.  A  large  piece  of 
coal,  used  for  keeping  in  the  kitchen  fire 
through  the  night,  and  put  on  the  embers  after 
they  have  been  gathered  together. 

"Another  demand  for  large  blocks 'of  coals,  is,  for 
the  sei'vants  to  make  what  is  termed  gathering-coals 
in  the  kitchen."— Bold  .■  CoaUTrade  of  Scotland,  p.  60. 

gathering -hoop,  s.  A  hoop  used  by 
coopers  to  draw  in  the  ends  of  the  staves  so  as 
to  allow  the  hoop  to  be  slipped  thereon. 

gathering-peat,  s.  ^ 

1.  A  flery  peat  which  was  sent  round  by  the 
Borderers,  to  alarm  the  country  in  time  of 
danger,  as  the  fiery  cross  was  by  the  High- 
landers. 

2.  A  gathering- coal  (q.v.). 

gathering-word,  s.  A  war-cry,  a  rally- 
ing word. 

"  Their  gathering-word  was  Bellenden." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  10. 

Gstt'-ling.     [The  name  of  the  inventor.] 

Gatling-gun,  s.  A  machine-gun  which 
has  a  cluster  of  baiTcla  and  a  charging  breech 


GATLINQ-OUN. 

at  which  the  cartridges  are  automatically 
loaded  into  the  barrels  and  fired  in  succession. 
[Mitrailleuse.] 

g&t'-ten,  gat -en,  g^t'-ton,  gat'-ter, 
g3,t'-ter-idge,  s.  [Prov.  Eng.]  (For  def. 
see  compound.) 

gatton-bush,    gatter-bush,    gat- 
teridge-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  The  dogwood  (Comus  sangidn^a). 
(2)  Euonymus  europosus.  (3)  Viburnum  Opulv^. 

gS,tf -ie,  s.  [Some  Indian  languages.]  A  gum 
obtained  from  Acacia  arabica,  the  Babool,  or 
Gum  Arabic  tree.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*  g^t-to6thed,  *  gat-tothud,  a.  [Etym. 
of  first  element  doubtful ;  Eng.  toothed.]  A 
word  of  doubtful  meaning  ;  probably  =  goat- 
toothed  ;  hence,  lustful,  wanton. 

"  Sche  cowde  moche  of  wandryng  by  the  weye. 
Qattothud  was  sche,  sothly  for  to  seye." 

Chattcer:  0.  T.,  470. 

gaub  (1),  s.    [Gob.] 

gaub-line,  s.    [Gob-line.] 

gaub  (2),  s.     [Some  Indian  languages.] 

Bot. :     The  astringent  medicinal  fruit    of 
Diospyros  Embryopteris. 

*  gauche  (au  as  6),  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. .    Left-handed  ;  hence,  awk- 
ward, clumsy. 

2.  Math. :  Skew ;  not  plane. 

gauche-curve,  s.    a  cm-ve  not  lying  in 
a  plane. 

gauche -surface,  s.    A  skew  surface,  a. 
scroll. 


*  gau^h'-er-ie  (au  as  o),  s.  [Fr.]  An  awk- 
ward action  ;  awkwardness,  clumsiness,  bung- 
ling. 

"Looking  over  any  little  gaueheries  to  which  bfs 
bashfulness  might  give  birth.  "—ftiWiAere  Bede:  Ver- 
dant Green,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.  ^ 

gau-9h6,  s.  [A  South  American  word.]  a 
native  of  the  Pampas  of  La  Plata,  and  of 
Spanish  descent.  The  Gauchos  live  by  cattle- 
breeding,  and  are  noted  for  their  skill  in 
horsemanship  and  the  use  of  the  lasso  and 
the  bolas, 

"  The  Qaucho  is  invariably  most  polite  and  hospit- 
able. I  did  not  meet  with  even  one  instance  of  rude- 
ness or  inhospitality. " — Darwin:  Voyage  Roivnd  the 
World,  ch.  viii.,  p.  156. 

gau'-^y,  *  gau'-9ie,  *  gaw'-sy,  «..  [Etym. 
doubtful.]    Big  and  lusty;   plump,  stately, 

portly. 

gaud  (I),  s.  [Gad,  Goad.]  A  goad  j  the  driv- 
ing of  horses  in  the  plough. 

"  Fu'  blythe  he  whistled  at  the  gaud." 

Bums :  Young  Jockey. 

*  gaud  (2),  *  gawd,  ».  [Lat.  gaudium  = 
joy,  delight.] 

1.  An  ornament,  a  trinket,  finery,  show, 
ornamentation. 

"  No,  Lady  !  in  old  eyes  like  mine, 
Gauds  have  no  glitter,  gems  no  shine." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  hies,  iv.  22. 

2.  A  trick,  a  jest. 

"  Thyuke  wel  that  it  is  no  gaude." 

CTiaucer ;  Troilus,  ii.  SSL 

*  gaud,  *  gaude,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  gaudeo  =  to 
rejoice.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  rejoice,  to  be  merry. 

"  Oattding  with  hia  familiars."— ^ortft  ;  Plutarch. 

2.  To  make  a  show ;  to  show  off. 

B.  Trans. :  To  adorn  with  gauds  ;  to  deco- 
rate, to  ornament,  to  set  off. 

"  Oauded  with  gold  and  precious  stones.* — North: 
Plutarch,  p.  137. 

gaud-e,  w.    [Gaudy.] 

gaude-day,  s.  A  festive  day ;  a  holiday. 
[Gaudy,  s.] 

"  And  then,  Level,  you  must  know  I  pressed  you  to 
stay  here  to-day,  the  rather  because  oui-  cheer  will  be 
better  than  usual,  yesteiday  having beenaffawdiS-dlay." 
— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xiv. 

*  gHu-de-a'-mus,  s.  [Lat.  =  let  us  rejoice  : 
1  pers.  pi.  pres.  subj.  of  gaudeo  =to  rejoice.] 
A  feast  or  merry-making. 

*  gaud'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  gaud;  -ery,]  Finery, 
show,  ornaments ;  ostentatious  display  of 
dress,  &c. 

"  &audery  is  a  pitiful  and  a  mean  thing,  not  extend- 
ing further  than  the  surface  of  the  body."— Soufft; 
Sermons,  voL  v.,  ser.  11. 

""gaude^,  ^gaudyes,  s.  pi.  [Gaud  (2),  s.] 
The  larger  beads  in  a  rosary,  marking  the  Mys- 
teries, or  subjects  for  meditation.    [Eosary.] 

"  Item,  ane  pair  of  bedls  of  curale  with  vl  gaudei* 
of  perle  estimat  to  x  crownia  of  wecht. "—/nven^or^ 
(a,  1516),  p.  26. 

* gaud'-ful,  tt.  [Eng.  gaud;  -ful{l).]  Joyful, 
showj'. 

gau-di-^hau'-de-se,  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat.  gav^ 
dechaudi^a)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ecE.] 

Bot.  .*  A  tribe  of  Malpighiaceae,  type  Gaudi- 
chaudia  (q.v.). 

gau-di-^h^u'-di-a,  s.  [Named  after  Charles 
Gaudichaud,  the  na'turalist  who  accompanied 
Freycinet,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world.] 

Bot. :  The  type  of  the  tribe,  Gaudichaudeee 
(q.v.). 

gaud'-i-ly,  o/iv.  [Eng.  gaudy:  -ly.]  In  a 
gaudy  manner ;  showily ;  with  show  or  osten- 
tation. 

"  Nor,  in  one  hand,  fit  emblem  of  thy  trade, 
A  rod ;  in  t'other  gaudily  array'd 
A  hornbook."  .  Churchill:  GotJiam,  iii. 

g^ud'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gaudy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gaudy;  showiness; 
ostentatious  finery  or  ornamentation. 

"  The  modem  invention  of  multiplying  the  works  of 
the  artists  by  devioes  which  require  no  ingenuity,  has 
prostituted  the  ornaments  of  a  temple  to  the  gaudi- 
lesxuf  a  suburban  villa. "-K.  Knox:  Essays,  No.  67. 

*gaud'-ish,  ""gaud-ishe,  i*.  [Eng.  gaud; 
-ish.]    Gaudy,  showy, 

"  Now  in  their  gaudishe  ceremonies  they  were  taken 
for  God's  deuine  3eruice."—Bate.-  Votaries,  i>t.  i. 


bSil  bo^;  pout,  j6^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^ist.     ph  =:  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tions,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d©l. 
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gaudless— gaultheria 


*gaud'-less,  a.  [Eng.  gaud; -less.]  Destitute 
of  ornaments. 

gaud-y,  tt.  &s.     [Eng.  gaud;  -y.] 
A,  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Gay,  merry,  festive. 

*'  Let's  have  one  other  gaudy  night ;  call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains,  All  our  bowls  once  more. 

Shakcsp.-'  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  in.  13. 

2.  Ostentatiously  line  ;  showy ;  tastelessly 
gay  or  fine. 

"Nowhere  else  had  he  been  dazzled  by  the  splen- 
dour of  rows  of  booths,  where  knives,  horn  spoons, 
tin  kettles,  and  gaudy  ribands  were  exposed  to  sale."— 
Macaulay :  Jiist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  feast  or  festival ;  a  university  term. 

"  He  may  surely  be  content  with  a  fast  to-day,  that 
JB  sure  of  a  gaudy  to-morrow." — C'heyne, 

2.  Gaiety,  gaudiness. 

"All  the  glittering  gaudy  of  silk  and  silver." — 
Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  553. 

gaudy-day,  s.     A  festival,  a  holiday,  a 

gaudy.    {Tennyson.) 

*g^ud'-ied,  a.     [Eng.    gaudy;  -ed.}     Made 
gaudy,  fine,  or  showy. 
'        "  Not  half  30  gaudied  for  their  May-day  mirth." 
'  Southey. 

ganf -fer  (au  as  6),  v.t.  [Ft.  gaufrer  =  to 
figure  cloth,  velvet,  &c.]  To  plait,  to  crimp, 
to  goflFer. 

"The  ancient  Egyptians  gauffered  their  linen  by 
pressing  it  between  nuted  boards." — Knight:  Diction- 
ary of  Mechanics. 

gauf'-fer-ing  (au  as  6),  pr.  par.,  ct.,  &  s. 
[Gauffer.] 

A.  &;  B.  -45  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. .-  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.:  The  act  of  crimping  or  plait- 
ing ;  goffering. 

gauffering-xron,  s.      A  crimping  iron 

for  gauffering  frills,  &c. 

gauffering-press,  s.  A  press  in  which 
pieces  of  fabric  cut  to  the  shapes  of  leaves, 
petals,  &c.,  are  pressed  between  dies  to  con- 
fer the  ridges,  indentations,  creases,  and  other 
irregular  features  of  the  natural  object. 

r  gauffering-tool,  s.  A  tool  for  giving  the 
roundness,  fluting,  crimpinjf,  or  other  peculiar 
Jform  to  leaves,  petals,  calices,  &c.,  for  the 
construction  of  artificial  flowers  or  sprays. 
The  material  is  cambric,  jaconet,  and  fine 
muslin,  crape,  gauze,  taffeta,  satin,  and  velvet, 
^according  to  the  natural  appearance  of  the 
flower  represented.  Various  other  materials 
|are  necessary  :  silk  thread,  wire,  wax,  beads, 
floss-silk,  chenille,  gum-water,  starch,  gold- 
leaf,  kid,  colours,  nap  of  cloth,  »Sec. 

gauge,  gage,  v.t.     [O,  Fr.  ganger,  jauger  — 
to  gauge,  measure,  from  Low  Lat.  gau-gia  = 
the  standard  measure  of  a  cask,  a  word  related 
to  Eng.  gallon  (q.v.).] 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  measure  or  ascertain  the  contents  or 
capacity  of,  as  of  a  pipe,  cask,  barrel,  &c. 

2.  To  measure  in  any  way. 

"  Gauged  ye  depnease  of  the  dyche  with  a  speare." — 
Bemers :  Froissart  ;  Cronyclc,  vol.  i.,  ch.  cclxix. 

II.  Fig. :  To  measure  in  respect  to  capa- 
bility, power,  or  quality;  to  appraise;  to 
value  ;  to  estimate ;  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
value. 

"  Nfty  but  I  bar  to-night ;  you  shall  not  gage  me 
By  what  we  do  to-nigbt.' 

•Shakenp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

gauge,  gage,  s.    [Gauge,  v.} 

X.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

5      (1)  A  measure  ;  a  standard  of  measurement. 

■        "This  plate  must  be  a  gage  to  file  your  worm  and 

groove  to  equal  breadth  by." — Moxon  :  Mcchan.  Ezerc. 

(2)  The  measurement  or  capacity  of  a  cask, 
&c.,  as  gauged. 

"The  gager  shall  always  leave  with  the  brewer  a 
note  of  his  gage,  so  that  he  may  not  be  further  im- 
posed on," — Marvel:  Worhs,  vol.  i.,  p.  315, 

2.  Fig.  :  A  standard  by  which  to  measure 
the  value,  capability  or  extent  of  anything. 

"  Another  judges  by  a  surer  gage. 
Ad  author's  principles  or  parentn^e." 

rbung  :  Love  of  Fame,  sat,  3. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Mach.  :  An  instrument  for  determining 
distances,  sizes,  proportions,  as  the  carpenters' 
gauges  of  various  kinds  ;  sheet-metal  and  wire 
gauges,  wliich  are  standards  of  measurement 
of  thickness;  test-gauges  or  templets,  bywhich 


work  in  detail  is  made  to  an  exact  set  of 
standards,  so  that  the  pieces  may  be  as- 
sembled. 

2.  Join. :  A  simple  instrument  made  to 
strike  a  line  parallel  to  the  straight  side  of  a 
board. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  depth  to  which  a  vessel  sinks  in  the 
water. 

(2)  The  position  of  a  ship  with  reference  to 
another  vessel  and  the  wind  ;  when  to  the 
windward  she  is  said  to  have  the  weather- 
gauge,  when  to  the  leeward  the  lee-gauge. 

i.  Physics :  An  instrument  for  detennining 
the  condition  of  a  fluctuating  object :  as  a 
tide,  stream,  rain,  water,  wind,  current  gauge, 
&c.     [Meter.] 

5.  Plastering : 

(1)  The  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  added  to 
plastering  mortar  to  facilitate  setting. 

(2)  Fine  mortar  with  an  addition  of  plaster 
of  Paris  for  a  finishing  coat. 

6.  Print. :  A  strip  of  reglet  with  a  notch 
cut  in  it  to  indicate  the  length  of  a  page. 

7.  Bail.  Eng.  :  The  width  between  the  rails 
on  a  line  of  railway.  In  Great  Britain  the 
narrow  gauge  is  4  feet  8^  inches,  the  broad 
gauge  7  feet  between  the  rails.  The  narrow 
gauge  is  the  prevalent  one.  In  Ireland  the 
gauge  i.s  5  feet  3  inches. 

8.  Slating :  The  length  of  a  shingle,  slate,  or 
tile  which  is  exposed  to  the  weather.  Also 
called  the  margin.  Tlie  hidden  portion  is 
called  the  cover.  Shingles  are  much  used  in 
the  United  States  and  the  colonies,  but  are 
now  seldom  used  in  England  ;  they  are 
18  inches  long,  and  expose  6  inches.  That  is 
the  gauge.  There  are  thus  three  thicknesses 
on  a  roof.  Plain-tiles  are  10^  inches  long,  and 
have  a  gauge  of  6^  inches.  Pan-tiles  are  14^ 
inches  long  ;  gauge,  10  inches.  Slates  vary 
in  length  and  size.  The  gauge  is  usually 
nearly  half  the  length,  so  that  the  slates  have 
a  little  over  two  thicknesses  on  the  roof. 

9.  Type-found. :  A  piece  of  hard  wood,  vari- 
ously notched,  used  to  adjust  the  dimensions, 
slopes,  &c.,  of  the  various  sorts  of  letters. 

gauge-cock,  s. 

Steam-engine:  One  of  two  or  more  stop- 
cocks which  are  screwed  into  the  boiler,  one 
above  the  level  at  which  water  ought  to  stand 
in  the  boiler,  and  the  other  below  it.  The 
ejection  of  steam  and  water  respectively  from 
the  cocks  indicates  the  water-level  in  the 
boiler  to  be  between  the  two  gauge-cocks. 
Steam  from  both  shows  the  water  to  be  too 
low  ;  water  from  both  shows  the  water  to  be 
too  high. 

gauge-glass, ». 

Steam-engine  :  A  strong,  vertical,  glass  tube, 
connected  at  its  ends  by  two  cocks  to  the 
boiler,  and  forming  an  indicator  of  the  depth 
of  water  in  the  boiler.  It  is  illuminated  at 
night  by  a  lamp. 

gauge-ladder,  s.  A  square  timber  frame 
for  raising  the  ends  of  wheeling  planks  in  ex- 
cavating.   A  horsing-block. 

gauge-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  designed  to  turn 
out  chair-rounds,  banister-columns,  and  all 
similar  objects  in  which  the  cylindrical  form 
is  modified  by  contraction  or  enlargement  of 
diameter,  the  formation  of  beads,  &c-,  so  as  to 
present  curves  or  broken  lines  in  Ms  contour. 

gauge  paper-cutter,  s.  A  machine 
having  a  guillotine-knife  descending  with  a 
draw-cut  upon  a  pile  of  paper  on  a  table.  An 
adjustable  fence  regulates  the  gauge,  or  size. 

gauge-pile,  s. 

Pile- driving :  A  preliminary  pile  to  mark 
the  desired  course. 

gauge-point,  s. 

Ganging :  The  diamete.  of  a  cylinder  that  is 
one  inch  in  height,  and  has  a  content  equal  to 
a  unit  of  a  given  measure. 

gauge-rod,  s.    [Gauging-rod.] 

gauge-saw,  s.  A  saw  having  an  adjust- 
able frame  or  clamp,  which  determines  the 
depth  of  kerf.  Used  by  comb-makers  and 
others. 

gauge-stuff,   s.     A   stiff  and   compact 

plaster  used  in  making  cornices,  mouldings, 


&c.    It  consists  of  two-thirds  fine  mortar  and 
one-third  plaster  of  Paris,  with  a  httle  water. 

gauge-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  attached  to  the 
forward  end  of  a  plough-beam,  to  gauge  the 
depth  of  furrow. 

gauge'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  gauge ;  •able.']  That 
may  or  can  be  gauged. 

gauged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Gauge,  v.] 

gauged-arches,  s.pl.  Arches  built  with 
gauged  brick  (q.v.). 

gauged-brick,  s.  Bricks  for  arch-build- 
ing, moulded  or  rubbed  to  a  wedge  shape  to 
suit  the  radius  of  the  soflSt. 

gauged-piles,  s.  pi.    [Gauge-pile.] 

gauged-stuff,  s. 

Plast.  :  [Gauge,  s.,  II.,  5  (2)]. 

gaug'-er,  *  gag'-er,  s.  [Eng.  gaug(e) ;  -en] 
One  who  gauges  ;  specifically,  one  who  gauges 
casks,  &c.  ;  an  excise-officer. 

"  To  provide  against  the  exactions  of  gaugers."— 
Macaulay :  Hitt.  £ng.,  ch,  x. 

gaug'-ing,  *gag'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Gauge,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  science  of  ascer- 
taining the  measure,  capacity,  or  contents  of 
casks  or  vessels. 

gauging-caliper,  s.  A  tool  in  which 
are  combined  dividers,  inside  and  outside 
calipers,  and  a  graduated  double  scratch- 
guage.  It  is  graduated  to  16ths,  32nds,  and 
64ths  of  an  inch. 

gauging-rod,  s.  An  exciseman's  or  in- 
spector's measuring  staff,  for  determining  the 
interior  dimensions  of  casks  and  other  vessels 
holding  liquids. 

*'  gaul,  *  gaule.  *  gawle,  *  goul,  *  gowle» 

"'  you], '  yowle,  v.i.     [Icel.  gaula.]    To  cry, 
to  howl,  to  yoAvl. 

"  Summe  goiUeden,  and  summe  dude  brenne." 

Old  jEng.  Miscell.,  p.  224.  --_ 

Gaul  (1),  s.  [Lat.  Gallus  =  a  Gaul ;  Gallia  =■ 
Gaul,  France.] 

1.  A  name  of  ancient  France. 

2,  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Gaul. 

*gaul(2),  «.    [Gale.] 

t  gaul'-in,  s.    [A  Jamaica  negro  word.] 
Omith. :  Various  Egrets.     [Egret.] 

*gaul'-ing,  *gawl-yng,  *goul-yng, 
*  yowl-yng,  s.  [Gaul,  v.]  A  crying,  a 
howling,  a  yowling. 

"  With  gawlyng  and  grete,  the  grettiet  among." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  8,675. 

Gaul'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  Gav.1;  -is/t.]  Pertaining 
to  Gaul  or  the  Gauls  ;  Gallic. 

gault,  s.  [Originally  the  name  given  to  the 
rock  in  the  south-east  of  England,  but  now 
adopted  and  rendered  universally  current  by 
geologists.] 

Geol. :  The  lowest  member  of  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  group  of  rocks.  It  occurs  in  the 
south-east  of  England,  where  it  is  usually 
about  100  feet  thick.  On  the  Continent  it 
exists  in  the  Alps  and  elsewhere.  Here  it  is 
a  dark-blue  marl,  sometimes  intermixed  with 
greensand.  The  most  characteristic  cephalo- 
pods  are  those  called  Hamites  and  Scaphites. 
In  1870,  Lyell  estimated  the  known  British 
Ammonites  in  the  Gault  at  twenty-one,  of 
which  eight  were  peculiar  to  it,  ten  more  being 
foimd  also  in  the  overlying  Chloritic  series. 

gault,  v.t.    [Gault.  s.] 

Agric. :  To  dress  (as  land)  with  gault. 
"The  process  of  gauZting  or  claying  the  BoiV'~-Ste- 
pliens :  Book  of  the  Farm,  2,124. 

gaul-ther'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Gaulther,  a 
Canadian  phys'ician  and  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Heathworts,  family  An- 
dromedidse.  The  beiTies  of  Gaultheria  pro- 
cumbeiis,  G.  Shallon,  G.  hispida,  and  G.  aviipoda 
are  eaten.  A  tincture  of  Gaultheria  oil,  or  oil 
of  wintergreen,  can  be  used  as  tea,  and  the 
friiit  steeped  in  brandy  produces  bitters. 
{Lindley.) 

gaultheria  oil,  s. 

Chem. :    Oil  of  wintergreen,  a  volatile  oil 


^te,  f3.t,  i^re,  amidst,  w^hat,  f^l,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p2t^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciih,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  l£W. 
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obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the  leaves  of 
Gaultfieria  proc2imben%  an  ericaceous  plant 
growing  in  New  Jersey  and  Canada.  It  is  used 
for  seentiug  soap.  It  consists  of  the  methyl 
ether  of  salicylic  acid,  C6H4(OH)'CO-OCH3, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  ttrpene  called  Gaul- 
therilene. It  does  not  give  a  red  colour  with 
nitric  acid  if  pure. 

gaul-ther'-i-lene»  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  gauliherMa), 
I  connective,  and  -&ne  ifihem.).'] 

CJiem. :  Ahydrocarbon  of  the  terpene  series, 
CioHig,  occurring  in  the  oil  of  wintergreen. 
obtained  by  distilling  the  oil  with  a  strong 
aqueous  solution  of  caustic  potash  :  methylic 
alcohol,  water,  and  gaultherilene  distil  over, 
and  salicylate  of  potassium  remains  in,  the 
retort ;  the  distillate  is  washed  with  water 
and  then  dried.  Gaultherilene  is  a  colourless 
oil,  smelling  like  pepper,  and  boiling  at  160°. 

S^tlUll,  v.t  [Cf.  Mid.  Eng.  and  Fr.  goTmne  = 
gum.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  smear.    (HalUvjell.) 

2.  Tech. :  To  cover  with  a  preservative  solu- 
tion. 

"  Edward  the  Confessor's  Chapel,  as  it  appeared  be- 

fure  Westminster  Abbey  wsa  gaumed  with. '3  browu 

varnish." — AtliencBum,  Dec,  9,  1882,  p.  780. 

gaun,  gawn,  s.  [A  corruption  of  gallmi 
(q.v.).]     A  small  tub  or  lading  vessel. 

gaun,^.  par.  of  v.    [Go,  u.] 

gaungh  (I),  v.t    [Ganch.] 

giiingh  (2),  v.i.  [Gansch.]  To  snarl";  to 
snatch  at  anything  with  open  jaws, 

gaunph,  s.  [Gaunch,  -v.]  A  bite;  a  snatch 
at  anytliing  with  open  jaws. 

g^iint,  *  gawnte,  *  gant,  a.  [Et.ym.  doubt- 
ful. Skeat  suggests  a  connection  with  Norw. 
gand  (=:gant)  =  ei  thin,  pointed  stick,  a  tall 
and  thin  man.]  Attenuated,  thin  ;  lean,  as 
with  fasting  or  sickness, 

*'  But  his  gaunt  frame  was  worn  with  toil." 

Scot£  :  Marmion,  i.  28. 

gannt-at-the-door,  s.  A  booby;  an 
indolent  bumpkin, 

"  He  gave  but  little  application  to  hia  lessuns,  so 
that  folt  thought  he  would  turnout  a  sort  otffaunt-at- 
the-door,  more  mindful  of  meat  than  work." — Qalt : 
Ann.  of  the  Par.,  p.  335, 

gaunt  (1),  v.i.    [A.S.  ganian.'\    To  yawn. 

"  He  observed  the  captain  was  gaunting  grievously," 
—Scott:  Meart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xlv. 

*  gaunt  (2),  V.t.    [Gaunt,  a,]    To  make  lean. 

g&unt'-let  (1),  *  gant-let,  s.    [Fr,  gantdet  = 
a  gauntlet ;  gant  =  a  glove,  from  O.  Sw,  wante 
=  a  glove ;  Dan,  vante ;  Dut.  want  =  a  mitten,  ] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  tlie  same  sense  as  11.  1. 

2.  A  long  glove  worn  by  ladies,  covering 
the  hand  and  wrist. 

3.  A  mitten. 
n.  Technically  : 

1.  Old  Arvi. :  A  glove  of  leather,  covered 
with  plate-metal  to  correspond  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  armour,  and  originally  made  with- 
out separate  fingers,  they  being  covered  by 
large  overlapping  plates. 

"  When  a  kniglit's  Rlove  was  a  steel  gauntlet,  such  a 
distinction  would  be  reasonable  enough." — Tylor  : 
Early  HUt.  Mankind,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Surg. :  A  sort  of  bandage  used  to  cover 
the  hand  and  wrist,  like  a  gauntlet. 

IF  (1)  To  take  itp  the  gauntlet:  To  accept  a 
challenge.     (Lit.  (i:fig.) 

(2)  To  throio  down  the  gauntlet :  To  chal- 
lenge, to  defy.    (Lit.  d:fig.) 

"The  company  Vtrew  down  the  gauntlet  to  all  the 
maritime  powers  in  the  world."— Jfacawtay :  ffist, 
Eng.,  ch,  xxiv, 

gaunt'-let  (2),  s.     [Gantlet  (2),] 

g&unt'-lyf  adv.  [Eng,  gaunt;  -ly.]  In  a 
gaunt  manner  or  state ;  leanly. 


gSiUnt'-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  gaunt;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gaunt  or  lean  ;  lean- 
ness, thinness. 

gaun'-tree§,  gan'-treef,  s.  [Prov.  Eng. 
pawi  =  atub,  acask,and  'Eng.  tree  =  yrood.]  A 
stand  or  frame  on  which  casks  stand  in  a 
cellar.    [Tree.] 

"  So  young  nor  so  handsome  as  to  tempt  a  man  to 
follow  her  to  the  gauntrees." — Scott:  Old  Mortality, 
ch.  viiL 


ganr,  ga-ur',  s.  [The  name  of  the  animal  in 
some  Hindoo  languages  ;  cf.  Mahratta  gaya ; 
Hind,  gae,  gao  =  a  cow,  and  ur,  the  root  from 
which  Lat,  urus,  also  aur  in  aurochs,  comes.] 
[Aurochs,] 

2ool. :  A  very  large,  fierce,  and  untameable 
ox,  Bos  gaurus,  found  in  the  Ramghur  jungles 
in  India.  The  adult  male  is  six  feet  high  at 
the  shoulder,  twelve  feet  long  to  the  end  of 
the  tail,  and  above  seven  feet  six  inches  in 
giith  ;  the  eyes  are  said  to  be  blue ;  the  fore- 
head more  arched  than  in  the  common  ox, 
covered  with  whitish  wool ;  hair  on  the  other 
parts,  smooth,  shining  brown :  tail  short, 
tufted. 

"The  Major  has  shot  .  .  ,  many  a  ^aitr,  rhinoceros, 
and  elephflut."— C.  Kingaley:  Two  Tears  Ago,  ch.  xviii. 

gaur'-a,  s.  [Gr.  ya.vpo'^  (gauros)'—  exulting  in, 
majesfic,  from  the  splendid  appearance  of 
some  species.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gaureaa 
(q.v.).  The  species  are  beautiful.  Some  have 
pink,  some  scarlet,  some  purple,  and  some 
yellow  flowers, 

*  gaure,  *  gaur-en,  v.i.  [Gaze,  v.]  To  gaze, 
to  stare. 

"  Ronnen  for  to  gauren  on  this  mon." 

Chattcer:  C.  T.,  3,824. 

gaur'-e-0B,  s.  ji^.    [Mod.  Lat,  gaur{a),  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj,  suff',  -ecp.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Onagrads,  type  Gaura. 

giluze,  *  ^awse,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  gaze,  from  Gaza 
in  Palestme,  where  it  was  tirst  manufactured  ; 
Low  Lat.  gazzatum.  ] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  &  Fabric ;  A  light,  transparent  silk 
or  cotton  stuff.  In  gauze-weaving,  between 
every  two  casts  of  the  shuttle,  the  warp- 
threads  are  turned  or  twisted  after  receiving 
the  woof  from  right  to  left,  and  the  reverse, 
alternately,  between  each  throw  of  the  shuttle, 
80  that  the  weft-threads  are  separated  from 
each  other,  and  a  light,  transparent  texture 
produced.  Gauzes  have  been  occasionally  made 
of  thread,  but  the  name  has  always  signified  a 
silk  fabric.  The  manufacture  of  gauzes  in 
this  country  was  for  a  long  time  confined  to 
Spitalfields. 

*'  Brocados,  and  damasks,  and  tabbies,  and  gawtes. 
Are  by  Robert  Ballentine  lately  brought  over." 

Swift :  An  Excellent  New  Song, 

2.  Fig. :  Any  slight,  open  material  resera- 
bhng  this  fabric  :  as,  ^ix^-gauze. 

B.  As  adj, :  Made  of  or  resembling  gauze ; 
gauzy. 

"In  another  case,  we  see  a  white,  smooth,  soft 
worm,  turned  into  a  black,  hard,  crustaceejs  beetle 
with  gauze  ■wmgB,"—Paley :  Natural  Theology,  ch,  xix. 

gauze-dresser,  s.  One  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  dress  or  stiffen  gauze. 

gauze  -  loom,  s.  A  loom  for  weaving 
gauze, 

gauze  wire-cloth,  s.  A  textile  fabric, 
either  plain  or  twilled,  made  of  brass,  iron,  or 
copper  wire,  of  various  degrees  of  fineness. 
It  is  used  for  sieves,  safety-lamps,  respirators, 
&c. 

gauz'-^,  a.  [Eng.  gau2(e) ;  -y.]  Made  of  or 
resembling  gauze  ;  thin,  like  gauze. 

g^v'-aiil-ing,  *gav-aul-ling,  *gav-a  wi- 
ling, s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Gadding  about 
in  an  idle  or  dissipated  way. 

"  But  thir  jocose  gavavlings  are  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion."—SaW  ;  The  Entail,  iii.  282- 


gave. 


3^.  ofv.    [Give.] 


gav'-el  (1),  s,  [O.  Fr.  gavelle,  gaviU;  Fr, 
javelU  =  a  small  heap  of  corn,  from  Low  Lat. 
capella ;  Lat.  capulus  =  a  handful ;  capio  = 
to  take  hold ;  Sp.  gavilla;  Port.  &  Ital.  gavela; 
cf.  Wei.  gafael  =  a  hold,  a  grasp.] 

1.  Originally,  a  small  parcel  of  grain  in  the 
straw.  Now,  enough  of  the  grain  to  be  bound 
into  a  sheaf ;  the  grain  is  raked  from  the  har- 
vester platfonn  in  gavels.  Binding  makes  it 
a  sheaf.  A  stook,  or  collection  of  sheaves 
placed  on  end,  leaning  together  and  mutually 
supporting,  is  a  shock. 

2.  The  ground.    (Provincial.) 

"Let  it  lie  upon  the  ground  or  gavel  eight  or  ten 
days," — Mortimer:  Husbandry, 

gav'-el  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  mason's  setting  maul. 

2.  A  presiding  officer's  mallet. 


*  gav'-el  (3),  s.     [Gable.] 

*  gav'-el  (4),  *gav-elc,  *gov-el.  s.    [A.S. 

(;tl/oZ  =  tribute ;  Low  Lat.  gabulum  ;  Sp.  gabela; 
Port.  &  ItaL  gabella.] 

1.  Tribute,  toll,  custom. 

"  Hxhto  heom  senden  here  gattel  of  thisseu  loude." 
Laya-iTion,  i.  413. 

2.  Interest,  usury,  extortion. 

"  Ine  thiae  heate  is  uorbode  roberie,  thief  the,  stale, 
and  gaueU'—Ayenbite.  p.  9. 

ga'-vel,  *ga-veU,  *ga-vel-3rn,  v.t.  [Gavel 
(1),  s.]  To  collect  into  gavels  or  small  heaps 
to  be  bound  into  sheaves. 

"  Gavelyn  come  or  otherlyke.  ManipuZo."— Prompt. 
Parv. 

*  ga'-vel-yes-ter,  s.  [Eng.  gavel,  and  Lat. 
sextairiu3,  in  the  term  sextarius  vectigalis.]  A 
certain  measure  of  rent-ale.  [Oak-gavel,  Tol- 
CHESTER.]    (Wharton.) 

ga'-vel-er,  «.  [Eng.  gavel  (4),  s. ;  -er.]  One 
who 'exacts  or  collects  tribute^  custom,  or 
duties  ;  a  usurer ;  an  extortioner. 

"The  poure  ,  .  ,  that  is  yualle  in  the  hand  of 
gauelers,  — Ayenbite,  p.  135. 

*  ga'-vel-et,  s,  [Eng.  gavel  (4),  s.  ;  dim.  suff. 
-et.] 

Law  :  An  ancient  and  special  cessavit  in 
Kent,  where  the  custom  of  gavelkind  continues, 
by  which  the  tenant,  if  he  withdraw  his  rent 
and  service  due  to  his  lord,  forfeits  his  lands 
and  tenements. 

*  ga'-vel-ing,  *  ga-vel-lnge,  s.   [Eng.  ga/el 

(i),  s. ;  -171^.]    Usury,  extortion. 

"Dyadlichezeuucs  the  uerste  ia  gauelinge." — Ayen- 
bite, p.  34. 

*■  ga'-vel-kind,  s,  &  a.  [It.  gdbJiailcine,  fi-om 
gaWiail  =  a  receiving,  a  tenure,  and  cine  =  race, 
tribe,  family.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Law :  A  custom,  now  only  surviving  in  Kent, 
whereby  the  lands  of  a  pei-son  dying  without  a 
will  descended  to  all  the  sons  in  equal  shares, 
and  the  issue,  whether  male  or  female,  of  a 
deceased  son,  inherited  the  father's  part.  In 
default  of  sons  the  land  descended  to  the 
daughters,  and  in  default  of  daughters  to  the 
brothers,  sisters,  or  their  issue. 

"  The  custom  of  ^aueZftinrf  in  Kent,  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  (though  perhai>3  it  was  also  gene- 
ral till  the  Norman  conquest)  ordains,  among  other 
things,  that  not  the  eldest  son  only  of  the  father  shall 
succeed  to  his  inheritance,  but  all  the  sons  alike ;  and 
that,  though  the  ancestor  be  attainted  and  hanged,  yet 
the  heir  shall  succeed  to  his  estate,  without  any  escheat 
to  the  loTd,"~Blacksione :  Comment.,  introd.  5  3. 

B.  As  adj. :  Held  under  the  custom  described 
in  A. 

"Thus  the  rule  of  gavelkind  tenure,  by  which  all 
the  sons  take  in  equal  shares,  remains  unaltered"— 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  11. 

ga'-velled,  a.   [Eng.  gavel  (or  gavelkind) ;  -ed.  ] 
Law :  A  term  applied  to  lands  held  under 
the  tenure  of  gavelkind. 

*  ga'-vel-mSjl,  s,  [Eng.  gavel  (4),  s.,  and 
man-.]    A  tenant  liable  to  tribute. 

"^  ga -vel-med,  s.^  [A.  S,  gafolrndtd,  from  gafol 
=  tribute,  and  Tnced  =  a  meadow.] 

Ixiw:  The  duty  or  work  of  mowing  meadow 
grass,  or  cutting  meadow-land,  required  by 
the  superior  from  his  customary  tenants. 

gav-el-ock,  *gar-vel-ok,  s.  [A.s.gafoluc  = 
a  spear,  a  weapon ;  Icel.  gajlok,  gajiak ;  O,  Fr. 
gavelot;  Fr,  javelot ;  lta,L  giavelotto,'M..'H..Get. 
gabilot] 

1.  A  spear,  a  javelin. 

"  Gavelokes  also  thicke  flowe 
So  gnattes  ichil  avowe." 

Arthour  &  Merlin,  p.  336, 

2.  An  iron  crowbar. 

"  The  air  sail  haue  ane  j)ick,  a  mattock,  ane  gavelok, 
ane  shool,  ane  ast,  ane  pair  of  turkissis,  ane  handsaw.' 
—Balfour :  Practicks,  p.  235, 

ga'-vi-al,  ga^vi-a'-lis,  s.  [Hind,  ghariyal, 
the  T  of  which,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  per- 
son who  first  wrote  home  fromlndia  regarding 
the  animal,  being  mistaken  for  v,  the  word 
was  Enghshed  gavial,  with  the  Mod.  Lat.  form 
gavialis.'] 
I.  0/  the  form  gavial : 

Zool.  :  The  Gangetic  Crocodile  (Gavialis  ^ari- 
getica),  called  also  the  Common  Gavial,  It  has 
a  large  cartilaginous  protuberance  containing 
the  nostrils  at  the  end  of  the  snout,  .^lian 
knew  this.  The  gavial  is  about  twenty-five 
feet  long ;  it  feeds  chiefly  on  fish,  and  does  not 
as  a  rule  attack  man.  It  is  not  confined  to  the 


bSil.  b6^:  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  cborus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =f. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  sban.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhun.   -dous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c'  =  bel,  deL 
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rivers  ^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^°™^  ^^^®^  ^^^^®  ^^^^^^ 
II.  Of  the  form  gavialis  : 

1.  Zool ;  A  genus  of  Crocodiles  (Crocodilia), 
sub-order  Proccelia  of  Owen,  Eusuchia  of  Hux- 

?•  ^-7  i.®  J.*^^^^  ^^^  ^^^y  ^*^"g  ^"'S  sub-cylindri- 
cai,  dilated  and  convex  to  the  end  ;  the  teeth 
very  numerous  and  all  nearly  equal  in  size, 
iiie  hnid  feet  are  indented  at  the  external 
edge,  and  palmated  to  the  end  of  the  toes. 
[Ceocodilia.] 

2.  Paloeont.:  The  genus  first -ippears  in  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  rocks.  (Huxley,  in  QjMr. 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  xxxi.  (1875),  431-2.)  It  occurs 
m  British  Eocene  rocks,  with  true  crocodiles 
and  alligators,  though  these  are  now  restricted 
to  particular  regions,  and  never  occur  together. 
Gavialis  is  found  also  in  the  Eocene  of  North 
America,  though  it  is  now  confined  to  Asia. 
(Nicholson.) 

ga-vi-a'-lis,  s.    [Gavial.] 

ga-v6t'te,  ga-v6t',  s.  [O.  Fr.  gavote;  Fr. 
gavotte  ;  Ital.  gavotta  :  originally  a  dance  of  the 
Gavots  or  people  of  Gap,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Alps,  and  the  old  jirovince  of  Dau- 
phln6.]  A  dance  tune  of  a  lively  yet  dignified 
character,  of  French  origin,  in  common  time. 
The  description  of  the  dance,  "  a  brisk  round 
for  as  many  as  will,"  identifies  it  witii  the 
country  dance,  and  the  form  of  the  tune  sup- 
ports this  resemblance.  The  gavot  seems  to 
have  been  more  popular  as  an  instrumental 
piece  than  as  a  dance,  and  to  have  been  a 
favourite  movement  in  suites,  lessons,  and 
sonatas  from  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  time  when  the  word  appears  to 
have  been  brought  into  use. 

"  The  disposition  in  a  fiddle  to  play  tunes  in  pre- 
ludes, sarabands,  jigs,  sjid  gavots,  are  real  qualities  in 
the  instrument" — Arbittknot. 

Skw,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  fuiTow  or  small  trench  made  for  draw- 
ing off  water. 

"  Gaw  is  that  Slit  or  opening  made  by  a  plough  or 
Bpade  in  the  aide  of  a  pond,  loch,  or  sta^ated  water,  by 
■which  it  ia  drained  oii'."—P,  Kilinaurs.  Ayrs.  Statist. 
Ace.,  ix.  3S4.    (Note.) 

2.  A  hoUow  with  water  springing  in  it. 

gaw-fur,  gaw-furrow,  *.  A  furrow 
for  drawing  off  water. 

"As  soon  as  a  field  is  sown  and  harrowed,  the  gaw- 
'  fu/ra,  aa  they  are  provincially  called,  are  neatly  and 
oerfectly  cleared  with  the  spade  and  ehovel." — Agric 
Su/rv.  £.  Loth.,  p.  172. 

gaw'-by,  s.    [Gaby.] 

g^wd,  a.    [Gaud.] 

*g^W'-en,  v.i.  [A  variant  of  gape  (q.v.).^ 
To  gape,  to  stare. 

"Ne  make  thou  namo  men  gawen  on  me," 

Set/n  Julian,  125. 

g^wk,  *goke»  *go-wke,  s.  [A.S.  gedc  = 
a  cuckoo ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  gaulcr ;  Dan.  giog; 
Sw.  gbic  =  a  cuckoo  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gouh;  M.  H. 
Ger.  gouch;  Ger.  gauch  =  a  cuckoo,  a  simple- 
ton ;  Lat.  (ntcus  =  a  cuckoo.] 
1.  A  cuckoo. 


2,  A  simpleton ;  a  foolish,  silly  feUow. 
g4wk,  v.i.    [Gawk,  s.]    To  play  the  fool. 

g^w'-ky,  *  gaw'-kie,  a.  &  s.   [Eng.  gawJc;  -y.] 

A.  -As  adj. ;  Foolish,  silly,  stupid. 

"As  for  the  town  of  Briehton,  it's  what  I  would  call 
Agawkie  piece  of  London.  '—Ayrshire  Legatees,  p.  288. 

B,  As  subst. :    A  foolish,  siUy,   or  stupid 
person ;  a  simpleton. 

"  Or  gentle  bom  ye  be ;  bat  youth, 

In  love  you're  but  a  gawki/." 

Awmsay :  Poems,  ii.  299. 

g^w'-lin,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  species  of 
sea-fowl. 

"  The  Qawlin  is  a  fowl  less  than  a  duck ;  it  is 
reckoned  a  true  prognosticator  of  fair  weather ;  for 
when  it  ainga,  fair  and  good  weather  alwaya  follows,  as 
the  natives  commonly  observe."— Jlfurtin;  Western 
Mands,  p.  71. 


gawn, 


[Gaun,  s.] 


kaM;  Ger.  jaft€)= quick,  sudden,  rash,  lively; 
Port,  gaio;  Ital.  gajo.l 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Excited  with,    or   full   of    merriment ; 
merry,  jovial,  lively,  sportive. 

' '  Preferring  me  to  parents,  and  the  choir 
Of  £f(ii/ companions,  tw  the  natal  roof." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk,  ii. 

2.  Pleased,  happy,  cheerful,  blithe. 


3.  Showy,  gaudy,  fine;  bright  in  colour; 
brilliant. 

"Can  imagination  boaat. 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers?" 

Thomson :  Sjyring,  470, 

4.  Given  to  pleasure  or  lust ;  dissipated  ;  of 
loose  morals  ;  as,  a  gay  woman. 

5.  Excited  with  drink  ;  intoxicated. 

B,  As  adv. :  Pretty,  moderately,  passably, 
fairly  :  as,  gay  gude  =  pretty  good.    (Scotch.) 

*  C.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  ornament,  a  picture. 

"Morose  and  untractable  spirits  look  upon  precepts 
in  emblem,  as  they  do  upon  gays  and  pictures,  the 

fooleries  of  so  many  old  wives'  t&\ea."—L'Estraf^e: 
Fables. 

2.  A  show,  gaiety. 

"  Given  in  deede  to  follow  every  gaye." 

Breton :  Toys  of  an  Idle  Head,  p.  28. 

3.  A  beautiful  lady. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  gay  and  cheer- 
ful, see  Cheeeful. 

*  gay-cards,  s.  pi.    Court  cards. 

t  gay-science,  s.  Literature,  poetry,  es- 
pecially the  erotic  compositions  of  the  Trou- 
badours. 


gay'-al,  gy'-al,  s.  [Hind,  gayal,  gavai; 
Bengali  gobayg'oru ;  Sansc.  gavaya.}  [Gaur.] 
Zool.  :  An  ox,  Bibos  (or  Bos)  frontalis  (or 
gayeus),  with  horns  depressed  at  the  base  and 
directed  outwards.  It  is  wild  on  the  moun- 
tain ranges  forming  the  Eastern  frontier  of 
Araean,  Chittagong,  Tippera,  and  Silhet,  be- 
tween Bengal  and  Further  India.  It  is  a  dull, 
heavy  animal,  of  gentle  disposition,  lowing 
like  a  buffalo  rather  tlian  a  common  ox.  but 
not  wallowing  in  the  mire  like  the  former  ani- 
mal.   It  breeds  with  the  common  Indian  bull. 

gay'- bine,  s.  [Bug.  gay,  and  bine.]  A 
popular  name  for  several  showy,  twining 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Pharbitis. 

gay'-di-ang,  «.    [A  native  word.] 

Naut. :  A  vessel  of  Annam,  resembling  a 
junk.  It  carries  two  or  three  masts  with 
triangular  sails,  and  is  employed  in  carrjing 
heavy  cargoes  from  Cambodia  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin. 

*gay'-e-t^,  a.     [Gaiety.] 

*  gay'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  gay ;  -ish.]  Rather  gay, 
or  inclined  to  merriment  or  joviality. 

*  gay-ler,  s.    [Gaoler.] 

gay-lus'-site,  s.     [Named  after  Nicolas  Pran- 

gois  Gay  Lussac,  a  celebrated  chemist  and 
physicist,  who  was  born  in  1778,  and  died  in 
1850.] 

Min.  :  A  monoclinic  translucent  mineral ; 
its  hardness  2  to  3  ;  its  sp.  gr.  1-92  to  1-99. 
Compos.  ;  carbonate  of  soda  34"5  ;  carbonate 
of  lime  33-8  ;  water  30-3  =  100.  Found  in 
Maracaibo  and  in  Nevada,  in  salt  lakes.  It  can 
be  produced  artificially.     (Dana.) 

gay'  -  ness,  *  gay  -  nesse,  s.    [Eng.  gay  ; 
-ness.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gay  ;  gaiety, 

fineness,  finery. 

"  Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmircht 
"With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  8. 

*2.  Choice  language.    (Fairfaos.) 

*  gay'-some,  a.  [Eng.  gay  ;  -some.']  Full  of 
gaiety ;  gay,  merry,  jovial.    (Cha-pTMin.) 

gay'-yoA,  s.    [A  native  name.] 

NaxLt. :  A  narrow  flat-bottomed  fishing-boat, 
used  in  Annam,  carrying  two  or  three  masts, 
and  usually  covered  in  the  middle  with  a  flat 
roof. 

Gaz'-a-ri,  s.  pi.  [A  corruption  of  Gr.  KaQapoi 
(katJiaroi)  (?)  =  pure.     (Mosheim. )] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  given,  especially  in  Italy, 
to  the  Paulicians  and  sects  confounded  with 
them. 


*  gawne,  v.i.    [Yawn.] 

gawn'-tree,  s.    [Gauntrer.] 

gaW-sie,  a.    [Gaucib,] 

gay,  *gai,  *gaie. "  gaye,  a.,  adv.,&>s.   [Fr. 

^gal,  ffom  M.  H.  Ger.  gcehe,  (O.  H.  Ger.  gahi, ^ 

fate,  fat    fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or'  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6^  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ijnite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  S^ian.    se,  <»  =  e;  ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 


gaze,  *  gase,  v.i.  &  t.  [Sw.  dial,  gasa  =  to 
gaze,  stare,  connected  with  gJuxst  (q.v.).] 

A,  Intrans.  :  To  fix  the  eye  intently ;  to 
look  earnestly  or  eagerly,  as  in  curiosity,  ad- 
miration, astonishment,  or  anxiety.  (Followed 
by  at,  on,  or  upon,  when  the  object  is  ex- 
pressed.) 

"Dismissed,  again  on  open  day  I  gazed 
At  houeea,  men,  and  common  light,  amazed." 

Wordsworth :  Female  Vagrant, 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  view  steadfastly  ;  to  fix  the 
eyes  on  earnestly  or  attentively ;  to  stare  or 
gaze  at. 

"Straight  toward  heaven  my  wondering  eyes  I  turned. 
And  gazed  awhile  the  ample  sky." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  250. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  gaze  and  to 
gape,  see  Gape. 

gaze,  s.    [Gaze,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  gazing  or  looking  intently  at 
anything ;  an  earnest,  eager  look  ;  a  look  of 
curiosity,  attention,  admiration,  or  anxiety. 

"  He  meanwhile  shunned  the  public  gaze  with  a. 
haughty  ahyuesa  which  inflamed  curiosity."— J/'acow- 
l<iy  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*  2.  That  which  is  gazed  at ;  that  which, 
causes  one  to  gaze. 

"Betrayed,  captive,  and^both  my  eyes  put  out  J 
Hade  of  mine  enemies  the  scoin  and  gaze." 

Milton  :  Samson  Agonistes,  84. 
%  At  gaze;  At  a-gaze  : 

*  (1)  Ord.  Lang. :  As  one  gazing  or  staring ; 
gazing  earnestly. 

"  And  make  the  sun  to  stand  at  gaze, 
Till  he  forgot  his  way." 

Drayton :  The  Muses'  Elysium.,  Nymph.  1. 

(2)  Her. :  Applied  to  an  animal,  as  a  hart, 
buck,  stag,  or  hind,  represented  full-faced,  or 
with  the  face  directly  to  the  front.  [Gardant.]  ' 

*  gaz-ee',  s.  [Eug.  gaz(e);  sufi".  -ee.]  Onewho 
or  that  which  is  gazed  at. 

"  Such  a  group  would  relieve  both  parties — gazer  and 

gazee."—2)e  Quincey  :  Auiobiog.  Sketches,  i.  157. 

*  ga-ze-bo,  *  ga-zee'-ho,  s.  [Gaze,  v.]  A 
Slimmer  house  co'mmanding  an  extensive  view. 

*  ga'ze-flil,  a.  [Eng.  gaze  ;  ~ful(l).']  Gazing  ; 
looking  earnestly,  anxiously,  or  intently. 

"  Then  look,  who  list  thy  gaz^full  eyes  to  feed 
"With  sight  of  that  is  fair." 

Spenser:  By  mn  of  Heavenly  Beauty. 

^  ga'ze-hoiind,  ^  ga'se-hound,  s.    [Eng. 

gaze,  and  hound.]    A  hound  which  hunts  by 
sight,  not  by  scent,  as  a  greyhound. 

"See'st  thou  the  gazehound  I  how  with  glance  severe 
From  the  close  nerd  he  marks  the  destined  deer." 
Tickel :  On  Bunting. 

*  ga'ze-less,  a.  [Eng.  gaze;  -less.]  Unseeing 
not  looking,  sightless. 

"  Desire  lies  dead  upon  the  gazetess  eyea" 

Woolcot :  P.  Pindar,  p.  98. 

ga-zel'-la,  s.    [Gazelle.] 

*1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Antelopes,  of  which  the 
gazelle  (q.v.)  is  the  type.  There  are  other 
species,  as  Gazella  albifrons,  the  Blesbok  ;  G. 
euchore,  the  Springbok ;  and  G.  pygarga,  the 
Bontebok.    These  three  are  all  from  S.  Africa. 

2.  PalcBont.  :  The  genus  occurs  in  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  Greece. 

ga-zel'le,  s,  [Arab,  ghazdl,  ghazdlaJi ;  Fr. 
gazelle ;  Sp.  gazelxi  ;  Port,  gazella ;  Ital. 
(fazzella.] 

Zool. :  A  kind  of  antelope,  Gazella  dorms, 
formerly  called  Antilope  dorcas.  Dorcas  is 
Latin,  from  Greek  ^ofiKa<;  (dorkas),  which  is 
from  SiSopKo.  (dedorka),  the  perfect  tense  of 
dipKOfjiai  (derkomai)  =  to  look,  to  see,  with 
reference  to  the  large  bright  eyes  of  the 
animal.  From  this  characteristic,  and  its 
general  gracefulness.  It  was  sometimes  used 
for  a  Greek  female  name,  as  in  the  case  of 
Dorcas,  who  made  garments  fortlie  poor  (Act-s 
ix.  36— end).  The  horns  are  rounded,  thick,  and 
black  ;  the  hair  on  t'-e  body  light  yellow  on 
the  back,  while  on  the  lower  parts  a  broad 
band  exists  along  each  fiank,  a  bunch  of  hairs 
on  each  knee,  and  a  deep  pouch  at  each  groin. 
It  lives  in  North  Africa,  is  gentle  in  character, 
but  when  a  herd  is  attacked,  it  forms  a  circle 
presenting  an  array  of  horns,  so  as  to  leave  no 
safe  means  to  allow  the  assailant  to  break  the 
ring  of  defence.  Nevertheless,  the  gazelle  is 
largely  preyed  on  by  the  lion.  It  furnishes  a 
constant  theme  for  Arabic  poetry. 

ga-zel'-line,  a.    [Eng.  gazell(e) ;  suff.  -ine.J 

Zool. :  Akin  to  the  gazelle. 
T[  Major  Charles  Hamilton    Smith   has   a 
Gazelline  group  of  antelopes. 
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^ ga'ze-ment,  «.  [Eng.  gaze;  -Tmnt]  Gaze, 
view,  sight. 

"  Then  fonth  he  brought  hia  snowy  Florimele, 
Whom  Trorapart  had  iu  keepiug  there  beside. 
Covered  from  people's  gazement  with  a  veile. 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  V.  iit  17. 

gaz'-er,  s.  [Bng.  gaz(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  gazes  ; 
one  who  looks  earnestly,  eagerly,  or  anxiously 
at  any  sight ;  a  spectator. 

"Tower  Hill  was  covered  up  to  the  chimney  topg 
with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  ffozers."  ~  Macau- 
lay :  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  v. 

ga-zet'te,  *  gazet,  s.  [Originally  an  Italian 
word,  meaning  a  small  coin  current  at  Venice, 
newspapers  being  first  published  there,  and, 
being  sold  for  a  gazette  coin,  came  to  be  called 
Gazettes.] 
*  1.  The  above-mentioned  coin, 

"  If  you  have  a  stool  it  will  cost  you  a  gazet,  which 
IS  almost  a  penny.  "—Cor^/ai .-  Crudities,  vol.  U.,  p,  15. 

2.  A  newspaper  ;  a  printed  sheet,  printed 
periodically,  and  containing  an  exact  account 
of  events  of  public  or  private  interest.  Spef  if., 
an  official  journal  published  in  London,  Dub- 
lin, and  Edinburgh,  containing  a  list  of  those 
appointed  to  any  public  office  or  commission, 
legal  notices,  lists  of  bankrupts,  .fee.  The  Lon- 
don Gazette  appeared  first  on  August  22,  1642. 

"The  next  gazette  mentioned  that  the  King  had 
pardoned  him  (the  Duke  of  Monmouth]  upon  his  con- 
fessing the  late  plot."— Bwrnei ;  Own  Time  (jui.  1684). 

TT  Johnson  says  that  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  was 
frequently  gd^-ette,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing lines— 

"The  senate's  thanks,  the  gazette's  pompous  tale," 
Johnson:  Vanity  of  Uuynan  Wishes.  111. 
"  Like  the  last  gazette  or  the  last  address." 

Pope  :  Ep.  to  Sat.  ii.  227. 

ga-zet'te,  v.t.  [Gazette,  s.]  To  insert  or 
publish  in  a  gazette ;  to  announce  or  publish 
officially  :  as.  His  promotion  is  gazetted. 

gSa-et-teer',  s,     [Eng.  gazette;  -er.] 

*1.  A  writer  for  a  gazette ;  a  writer  of  news, 

"And  monumeutal  brass  this  record  bears, 
'These  are — ah  no  !  these  were— the  Gazetteers.'" 
Pope :  liwndad,  ii.  814, 

*2.  A  gazette,  a  newspaper. 

"  GMa^ses  and  bottles,  pipes  and  gazetteers. 

Thomson :  Autumn,  558. 

3.  A  book  containing  descriptions  and  sta- 
tistics of  natural  and  political  divisions — 
countries,  cities,  towns,  rivers,  mountains,  &c. 
— in  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  world, 
alphabetically  arranged ;  a  geographical  and 
topographical  directory. 

*  gaz-et-teer'-shxp,  s.  [Eng.  gazeteer ;  -ship.] 
The  office  or  post  of  a  publisher  or  writer  of 


gaz'-ing,  *  gas-yng,  pr.  par.,  u,.,  &  s. 
[Gaze,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  .  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  looking  earnestly, 
eagerly,  or  anxiously  at  anything. 

"Thei  be  very  desyrous  of  newe  thlnges,  and 
straunge  sightes,  and  gasynges." — Hall :  Henry  VII. 
(an.  11.1.      • 

gaz'-ing- stock,  *gaz-yng-stocke,  s. 

[Eng.  gazing^  and  -stock,]  A  person  gazed  at 
with  scorn  or  abhon-ence ;  an  object  of  curio- 
sity and  contempt. 

"  We  were  not  onely  a  gazyngstocke  to  the  worlde, 

whiche  defleth  Christe,  .  .  .  but  also  to  the  Deuels 

themselfes."— ITtioi.'  CoT^nthiansi'v. 

g3,Z'-0-gene,  s.  [Fr.  gazogene ;  from  gaz  — 
gas,  and  Gr.  yewam  (genTiao)  =  to  produce.] 

Mach. :  An  apparatus  for  manufacturing 
aerated  or  "soda"  water.  There  are  two 
glass  globes,  one  placed  above  the  other.  There 
is  a  long  funnel  used  to  fill  the  lower  globe 
with  water,  then  a  tube,  running  vertically 
through  the  two  globes,  is  closed  by  the 
stopper,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric 
acid  are  placed  in  the  upper  globe  by  means 
of  a  small  funneL  The  stopper  is  then  with- 
drawn and  the  long  tube  inserted  and  screwed 
closely  down.  If,  after  remaining  closed  about 
two  hours,  the  screw  stopcock  at  tlie  top  be 
opened,  the  carbonated  water  will  flow  out. 

^BLTZOGENE.] 

gS^'-o-lite,  s.     [Fr.  gaz  =  gas ;  o  connective, 
and  Gr.  At9os  (lithos)  =  stone.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  iEBOLiTE  (q.v.). 

g&z'-o-lyte^f,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  gaz  =  gas,  and  Gr. 
\vt6<;  (lutos)  =  soluble ;  Auu  (luo)  =  to  dis- 
solve.] 


(Jhem.  :  The  name  given  by  Berzelius  to 
those  simple  substances  capable  by  their  iiniou 
with  other  simple  substances  of  forming  per- 
manent gELses.  They  were  one  of  four  classes 
of  bodies  into  which  simple  substances  were 
divided,  the  others  being  metals,  metalloids, 
and  halogens. 

gaz-on',  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.H.  Ger.  waso;  Ger. 
wasen  =  a  turf.] 

Fortif. :  A  piece  of  sod  used  as  a  revetment 
or  lining  for  parapets  and  earthen  banks. 

*  g^z-za'-tum,  s.    [Low  Lat.]    [Gauze.] 

Fabric :  A  fine  species  of  silk,  or  linen  stuff, 
like  gauze. 

G  clef^  s.  The  character  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  stave,  to  indicate  the  pitch  of  the 
notes.    [Clef.] 

G  dur,  s.    [Ger.]    The  key  of  g  major. 

ge-,  pre/.  [A.S.]  A  common  prefix  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  With  nouns  it  often  gives  a  collective 
sense  to  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed  ;  as, 
/era  =  a  traveller  :  gefeTa  =  a.  companion.  To 
neuter  verbs  it  often  gives  an  active  force;  as, 
vnuTian  =  to  fight ;  gewinnan  =to  win  ;  ridan 
=  to  ride  :  geridan  =  to  reach  by  riding. 
Frequently  it  appears  to  be  a  simple  augment. 
It  is  common  in  past  participles,  appearing 
later  as  i  or  y,  as  yclept.  It  also  appears  now 
as  a  or  e,  as  in  alike  =  A.S.  gelic,  among  =  A.S, 
gemang,  enough  =  A.S.  genog, 


*  geal,    *  gell-yn,  v.i.     [Fr.  gehr ;  from  Lat. 

gelo  =  to  freeze.]    To  freeze,  to  congeal. 
"  Wer'tno  for  houp,  that  darling  bliss, 
That  cheers  us  wi'  a  fancied  kiss. 
Our  very  hearts  wou'd  geaJ." 

Tarras :  Poems,  p,  19. 

*  geal,  s.  [Geal,  v.]  Extreme  coldness,  frosti- 
uess. 

gean,  s.  [Fr,  guigne ;  Sp.  guinda ;  Low  Lat. 
guitidolum,,  and  giiiTia.  According  to  Diez, 
cognate  also  with  the  following  words,  gu  being 
replaced  by  v;  Ital.  visciola;  O.  H.  Ger. 
wihsela  ;  N.  H.  Ger.  weiclisel;  Mod.  Gr.  ^Ca-ivov 
(bisinon).    Littri.] 

Bot.  :  The  wild  cherry,  Prunus  avium,  by 
some  botanists  made  a  distinct  species,  but  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  arranged  as  a  sub-species  of 
Prunus  cerasus.  It  is  a  tree  with  flaccid 
drooping  leaves,  drooping  peduncles,  the  calyx 
tube  contracted  at  the  top,  the  lobes  sub-acute 
serrate,  the  petals  sub-erect.  Brupe  black, 
the  stone  adhering  to  the  flesh.  It  is  believed 
to  be  wild  in  Britain.  It  occurs  also  on  the 
continent  of  Eui'ope,  in  North  Africa,  and  iu 
Western  Asia  to  the  Himalaya  mountains. 
The  fruit  is  excellent.  The  tree  is  the  origin 
of  the  Morella  cherry. 

*  geant,  s.    [Giant.] 

gear,  *  geir,  ''ger,  *gere,  s.  [A.S.  gearwe 
=  preparation,  dress,  ornament ;  gearwian  = 
to  prepare,  fit  out ;  gearu  =  ready ;  cog]i.  with 
O.  Sax.  ganiwi  =  gear  ;  Icel.  gorvi,  gjiirvi; 
O.  H.  Ger.  garawi;  M.  H.  Ger.  garwe  =  gear  ; 
0.  Sax.  gam;  O.  H.  Ger.  garo  =  ready  ;  Eng. 
zare.  Gear  is  a  doublet  of  garb  (q..v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  That  which  is  prepared  for  dress,  outfit 
or  ornament ;  dress  ;  ornaments. 

"I  fancy  everybody  observes  me  as  I  walk  the  street, 
and  long  to  be  in  my  old  plain  gear  again."— .Addison  .■ 
Guardian. 

t  2.  Military  outfit  or  accoutrements  ;  arms. 
"Then  fond  he  armor  and  other ffere." 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  707. 

3.  The  harness  or  furniture  of  domesticated 
animals ;  tackle  or  equipnient  for  horses  or 
cattle. 

"JPallafl]  then  took  her  angry  run 
At  king  Eumelus,  brake  his  gears." 

Chapman:  Eomer ;  Iliad. 

*\  In  this  sense  it  is  common  in  the  United 
States,  and  different  kinds  of  harness  are  in- 
dicated by  the  names  single  gear,  double-gear, 
lead-gear,  hip-strap  gear,  Yankee-gear,  &c. 

4.  Goods  ;  property  generally. 
"  I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager. 

Whom  tnrift  keeps  up  about  his  coimtry  gear." 

Milton  :  Comus,  167. 

5.  Tools  ;  implements  ;  household  neces- 
saries. 

6.  Material;  stufl!". 

"If  fortune  be  a  woman,  she  la  a  good  wench  for  this 
gear." — Shakesp. :  MercTiant  of  Venice,  iL  2. 

*  7.  Matter ;  business ;  aflJair. 

"  I  will  remedy  this  gear  ere  long ! " 

Shakesp. :  2_Benry  VI.,  iii  1. 


*  8.  Manner ;  habits  ;  customs, 

■'  Wyase  me  fro  my  wylde  gerys." 

Penitential  Psalms,  p.  23. 

*  9.  Anything  of  no  value  ;  mbbish ;  trash- 
{Latirner.) 

II.  Technicall/y : 

1.  Machinery: 

(1)  Furniture,  rigging,  tackle  (jeers),  ap- 
paratus, and  appurtenances  of  an  implement ; 
e.g.,  expansion-gear,  valve-gear,  pump-gear, 
plough-gear ;  the  working-parts  of  a  locomo- 
tive ;  the  rigging  of  a  spar  or  sail ;  the  running 
parts  of  a  wheeled  vehicle,  as  the  fore-gears, 
hind-gears,  referring  to  the  fore-axle  and  its 
wheels,  the  hind-axle  and  its  wheels.  To  the 
former  is  attached  the  tongue  and  fore  hounds, 
to  the  latter  the  hind  hounds.  Each  carries 
its  bolster.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  othei- 
mechanical!  devices  by  which  motion  is 
transmitted  ;  as  change-gear,  chain-gear,  back- 
gear,  overhead-gear  :  or  by  which  parts  are 
operated,  as  hoisting-gear. 

(2)  A  cog-wheel.    [Gearing.] 

2,  Naut.  :  A  general  term  for  the  ropes, 
blocks,  &c.,  belonging  to  any  particular  sailor 
spar :  as,  the  mainsail  gear,  &c. 

T[  (1)  Ru/n/ning  gear  : 
Naut. :  Running  rigging. 

(2)  Pump-gear,  toindlass-gear  :  The  tackle 
belonging  to  the  pumps,  windlass,  &c. 

(3)  To  throw  anything  out  of  gear : 

(a)  Lit.  :  To  disconnect  gearing  or  couplings. 

(b)  Fig. :  To  cause  anything  not  to  work 
smoothly ;  to  disturb. 

"The  most  important  body  of  facts  with  which 
history  makes  us  acq,uainted  is  throion  out  of  gear ." — 
MiaU:  Bases  of  Beli^,  pt.  iv.,  §  14. 

gear-cutter,  s.  A  machine  for  making 
cog-wheels  by  cutting  out  the  material  be- 
tween the  teeth. 

gear-gatherer, s.  Amoney-makingman. 
(Scotch.) 

gear-wheel,  s.  Any  cog-wheel,  whether 
crown,  spur,  internal- cogged,  bevel,  or  lantern, 
is  a  gear-wheel.  The  essential  feature  is  the 
possession  of  cogs,  which  act  upon  the  cogs  of 
another  wheel  in  the  train  or  series  to  impart 
or  transmit  motion.     [Gearing.] 

^  gear,  ♦  geir,  v.t.     [Gear,  s.]    To  dress ;  to 
harness  ;  to  put  gear  on. 

"That  all  mauer  of  men  ...  be  reddy  hoxsit  and 
geirit."—Acts  James  II.  (1456),  ch.  Ixii 

'  geare,  v.t.    [Jeer,  v.] 

gear'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  gear,  s.  ;  -vug.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Harness,  tackle. 

2.  Mach.  :  A  train  or  series  of  wheels  with 
cogs  for  transmitting  motion ;  the  parts  in 
machinery  by  which  motion  is  communicated. 
In  spur-gearing  the  teeth  are  arranged  roimd 
either  the  concave  or  convex  surface  of  a 
cylindrical  wheel  in  the  direction  of  radii 
from  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  are  of  equal 
depth  throughout.  In  bevelled-gearing  the 
teeth  are  placed  upon  the  exterior  periphery 
of  a  conical  wheel  in  a  direction  converging  t  > 
the  apex  of  the  cone,  and  the  depth  of  the 
teeth  gradually  diminishes  from  the  base. 

gearing-chain, ». 

Mach. :  An  endless  chain  transmitting 
motion  from  one  toothed  wheel  to  another. 

gearing-rails,  s.  pi.  The  ladder-like 
rails  at  the  side  of  a  cart  or  waggon  ;  the  raves. 

ge-ark'-su-tite,  s.    [Gr.  y^  (^e)  =  earth,  ancD 
Eng.,  &c.  arksutite  ((i.Y .).~\ 

Min.:  A  dull,  white,  earthy  mineral,  like 
kaolin.  Compos.  :  Fluorine  41*18,  aluminunii 
13*75,  lime  19-25,  soda  2"46,  water  20"22_ 
Occurs  in  Greenland  with  cryolite.    (Datia.) 

*gear'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  gear;  -ment.]    Hub- 
bish,  trash. 

*geas'-6n,  geaz-on,  *ges-on,  *ges-oun^ 

a.     [A.S.   g<tsne  =  empty,    barren.]      Scarce^ 
uncommon,  unusual. 
"  The  lady,  hearkning  of  his  sensefull  speech. 
Found  nothing  that  he  said  vnmeet  aoTOPoson." 
Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  3T. 

ge-as'-ter,  ge-as'-trum,  s.     [Gr.  y^  (ge)  =^ 

the  earth,  and  acmjp  (as(€r)=a  star.     Socallea 

from  the  stellate  appearance  of  the  species. 

when  burst  and  lying  on  the  ground.) 

Bot. :  Earth  stars.  A  genus  of  gastexooay ce>- 


"bSil,  b^;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  ^ell.  chorus.  $hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  epsU    piL  =  t. 
-Oian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  Hsilon  =  zhiin.  -cious,  -tious,  -sious=  shus.    -Itjle,  -die,  &c.  =  b^  d^ 
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toua  fungi,  sub-order  Trichogastres.  It  "was 
formed  by  Micheli  to  include  the  PufFballs 
having  astellated  volva.  They  are  small  fungi, 
often  of  a  brown  coloiir,  found  chiefly  in  the 
South  of  England  in  pine-woods  and  pastures 
during  the  autuinn  months.  Geaster  hygrome- 
tricus,  as  the  name  /mplies,  readily  absorbs 
and  retains  moisture. 

geat  (1),  s.     [A.S.  geota)i  =  to  pour  ;  Low  Ger. 

geten.] 

Found. :  The  hole  or  channel  through  which 
molten  metal  descends  into  the  mould. 

*geat  (2),  s.    [Jet.] 

geave,  v.L     [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  look  in  an 
unsteady  manner. 

"Callant,  clap  the  lid  down  on  the  pat ;  what  hae 
,  they't  hinging  geaving  up  there  for  1  "—Perils  of  Man, 

i.  55. 

ge'-bSAg",  s.    [A  Javanese  word.] 
Bot. :  (For  def.  see  compound). 

gebang-palm,  s. 

Bot. :  Cory-plixx  Gebanga.  It  is  a  native  of 
Java,  where  the  leaves  are  used  for  thatching, 
plaiting,  &c.,  and  the  root  for  diarrhosa,  while 
a  kind  of  sago  is  prepared  from  the  interior  of 
the  trunk. 

geb-bie,  gab-bie,  s.    [Fr.  jabot]    The  crop 
or  craw  of  a  bird. 

ge'-bi-a,  s.     [Gr.  y^  (ge)  =  the  earth,  and  /3ia 
(hia)  =  strength,  force,  power,  might.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  long-tailed  decapodous 
Crustaceans,  family  Thalassinidte.  Type  Gehia 
stellata,  a  crab  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long 
found  on  the  coasts  of  England. 

Ge'-ber,  s.    [Guebbe.] 

ge-car-^in'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  IVIod.  Lat.  gecar- 
ciii[ivs),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idm.] 

Zool. :  Land  Crabs.  A  family  of  short-tailed 
Crustaceans,  containing  various  tropical  land 
crabs.  They  live  often  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea  in  dry  woods  in  burrows,  which  they  ex- 
cavate, sallying  forth  by  night  in  quest  of  food. 
At  a  certain  season  they  migrate  in  numbers 
to  the  sea  to  deposit  their  eggs. 

ge-car'-9i-nus,  s.  [Gr.  y^  (ge)  =  land,  and 
icapKiVos  (karJcinos)  =  a  crab.] 

Zool. :  Land  Crab.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Gecarcinidse  (q.v.). 

ge-9i-ni'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gecin(us),  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Oniith. :  A  sub-family  of  Picidae  (Wood- 
peckers), established  by  Mr.  George  R.  Gray, 
in  which  the  ridge  of  tlie  bill  is  near  its  dorsal 
line.     Type,  Gecinus  (q.v.). 

ge-^i -nus,  s.  [Gr.  yfj  (ge)  =  the  earth,  and 
KLveto  (Hneo)  =  to  move.] 

Oniith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-farnily 
Gecininae  (q.v.).  Gecinus  (Picus)  viridis  is 
the  Green  Woodpecker  of  Britain.  [Wood- 
pecker.] 

*geck,s.     [Ger.  geek;  Dut.  gek  =  sl  coxcomb, 

a  simpleton.     Cf.  also  A.S.  gedc  =  a  cuckoo.] 
[Geck,  v.,  Gawk.] 

1.  A  toss  of  the  head  iu  derision  or  contempt ; 
a  taunt,  a  gibe. 

2.  An  object  of  scorn,  derision,  or  contempt ; 
a  dupe. 

"  And  to  become  the  geck  and  scorn 
0'  the  other's  vjllany." 

SItalcesp. :  Cymbrline,  v.  A. 

geck,  v.t.  &  i.  [Dan.  giecJcer  =  to  J3st,  to  jeer.] 
IGeck.  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  deride ;  to  laugh  or  sneer  at. 

2.  To  befool,  to  cheat,  to  trick. 

"  Hame  to  the  Proweat  it  was  directit ; 
But  ye  shall  heir  whow  he  was  gecMt." 
Legend:  Dp.  St.  Androis ;  Poems  (IGth  cent.),  p.  336. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  sneer,  to  deride ;  to  mani- 
fest contempt  or  derision. 

"  During  our  whole  journey  she  ffet-Scd  and  scorned 
at  luy  northern  speech  and  habit. " — Scott :  A  ntiquary, 
ch.  xxxiii. 

gec'-ko,  gek'-ko,  s.  [Fr.  gecko;  Mod.  Lat. 
gekko,  said  to  be  imitated  from  the  sound  of 
the  animal's  voice.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Gackotidse  (q.v.).  Gecko  venis  is  common  in 
India  and  the  adjacent  countries,  being  often 


seen  on  the  walls  of  rooms  or  running  up  the 
window-panes.     The  spider  "which  taketh 


hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in  king's  palaces" 
(Prov.  XXX.  28),  seems  to  be  not  a  genuine 
araclmidan,  but  a  gecko  lizard. 

gec-kot'-i-dse,  s.  pi.     [Eng.,  &c.  gecko,  t  con- 
nective, and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufF.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Lacertilia  (Lizards), 
sub-order  Pachyglossa.  The  eyes  are  large, 
the  tongue  not  very  protrusible,  the  teeth 
numerous,  the  toes  furnished  below  with  im- 
bricated plates,  or  adhesive  discs,  which 
exude  a  viscous  fluid.  These,  acting  like  the 
suckers  of  the  domestic  fly,  enable  the  animals 
to  walk  up  panes  of  glass  or  go  along  the 
ceilings  of  rooms.  They  feed  on  insects. 
There  are  many  species  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds.  Though 
reported  venomous,  they  are  really  harmless. 
For  Gec?co  verus  see  Gecko.  The  Croaking 
lizard,  TKecadactylus  loivis,  is  common  in  the 
boiling-houses  on  estates  in  Jamaica. 

ged,  gedd,  s.  [Icel.  gedda;  Sw.  gadde;  cf. 
Icel.  gaddo  ;  A.S.  gad  =  a  goad.]    [Goad,  s.] 

Zool.  :  The  pike.    (Scotch.) 
"  A  gedd,  or  a  dish  of  perch  now  and  then." — Scott  : 
Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxxvi. 

ged'-rite,  s.  [From  Gedres,  in  France,  near 
which  it  occurs.] 

Min :  A  variety  of  Anthophyllite,  with 
microscopic  black  spinels. 

gee,  jee,  v.i.  [Prob.  a  variant  of  go  (q.v.). 
Mahn  refers  the  second  and  third  senses  to 
Fr.  ded,  used  to  turn  a  horse  to  the  left,  iu 
Switzerland  to  the  riglit ;  Arm.  dia,  diou ; 
Ir.  deas  =  to  the  right  hand.] 

*  1.  To  agree,  to  fit,  to  suit. 

2.  To  go  or  turn  to  the  oft'-side  ;  used  as  a. 
direction  to  horses. 

3.  To  move  faster :  as,  to  gee-up. 

geese,  s.pl.    [Goose.] 

gee^'-er,  geez'-er,  s.  [A  dialectal  pronun- 
ciation of  giiiser  (q.v.).]  A  term  of  derision 
applied  tn  elderly  persons,  especially  women  ; 
a  mother-ill -law.    (::ilang.) 

geest.  s.  [Low  Ger.  geest,  geestland  —  dry, 
sandy  land.]  Alluvial  niatttr  on  the  surface 
of  land,  not  of  recent  origin. 

geez.  s,  [Arabic]  A  dialect  of  Arabic,  called 
also  Literary  Ethiopic,  tlie  ancient  language 
of  Abyssinia. 

geez'-er,  o.    [Geeser.] 

Ge-hen'-na,  s.  [Lat.  Gehenna  ;  Gr.,  Viewa 
(Geeiina),  Taievva  (Gaienna),  from  Heb.  DSn  M^il 
(Ge  Hinnom),  the  valley  of  Hinuom  :  t*'?  (gai) 
^3  ige),  N'3  (ge),  and  ''3  (gaX)  =  valley,  and  C  sn 
(Hinnom).    (See  def.)] 

1.  Scrip.  Geog. :  A  valley  anciently  belonging 
to  a  man,  Hinnom,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
(Josh,  xviii.  16),  and  inheritpd  by  his  son  or 
sons,  whence  it  is  called  the  Vall6y  of  the  Son 
of  Hinnom  (Josh.  xv.  8),  or  of  the  children  of 
Hinnom  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10).  In  Joshua  it  is 
described  as  lying  south  of  Jebusi,  the  Jebu- 
site  capital,  which  afterwards  became  Jeru- 
salem (xviii.  16).  Here,  during  the  later  period 
of  the  Jewish  kings,  men  made  their  sons  and 
daughters  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech  or 
Molocli,  the  Ammonite  fire-god  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
10  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6),  or  actually  burnt  them 
in  the  fire  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  3).  Tophet  was  in 
it  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10),  and  a  prophetic  passage 
mentions  the  size  and  fierceness  of  the  fires 


■  there  biu-ning  for  the  "  king  "  [IVIolech  means 
king]  (Isaiah  xxx.  33).  Josiah  put  an  end  to 
these  cruel  practices,  and  defiled  the  place  (2 
Kings  xxiii,  10).  It  was  doomed  afterwards  to 
become  an  overcrowded  cemetery  (J er.  vii.  32). 
When  the  Jews  outgrew  all  love  of  human 
sacrifice,  they  regarded  the  place  witli  horror, 
the  Rabbins  deeming  it  the  gate  of  liell.  [2.] 
The  valley,  which  the  Arabs  call  Gehennain, 
is  thoroughly  known.  It  is  narrow  and  deep, 
with  rugged  limestone  cliffs,  excavated  for 
tombs,  and  the  mountain  sides  overtopping  all. 

"  The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinuom,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gefienna  called,  the  type  of  Hell." 

Milton:  P.  /,.,  1.  405. 

2.  Scrip.  Doctrine  :  Hell,  thr;  place  of  punish- 
ment, the  sufferings  of  the  lost  being  compared 
to  those  of  the  children  sacrificed  to  Moloch. 
[1-] 

"Whosoever  shall  say  Thou  fool,  shall  be  iu  dauger 
of  the  hell  of  fire  (margin,  Gr.  Qehenmi  ot  fire).  — 
Matt.  V.  22  (Revised  Version). 

geh'-len-ite,    s.    [Ger.   gehlenit.     Named  by 
Fuclis  after  his  colleague  Gehlen.] 

Min. :  A  greyish-green  or  brown  tetragonal 
mineral ;  its  hardness  5 '5  to  6  ;  its  sp.  gr.  2'9 
toS'l ;  its  lustre  resinous  or  vitreous  ;  its  frac- 
ture uneven  to  splintery.  Compos.  :  Silica 
29'9;  alumina  21-5;  sesquioxide  of  iron  6*6 ; 
lime  42-0  =  100.  It  has  feeble  double  refrac- 
tion, It  is  known  native  only  in  the  Fa.s3a 
valley,  but  occasionally  occurs  among  tlie 
scoriae  of  furnaces.     (Dana.) 

ge'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  yr\  (ge)  =  the  earth  ;  -ic]  Eartliy, 
pertaining  to  or  derived  from  earth  ;  terrene. 

geic-acid,  s.    [Ulmic-acid.) 

gei'-er-ite,  s.     [From  Geyer  in  Saxony,  where 
it  occurs.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Leucopyrite  (q.v.). 

ge'-ine,  s.  [Gr.  yjJiVoy  (^emos)  =  mortal;  sulj 
ject  to  decay.]    [Ulmin.] 

geiz'-en,  giz'-zen,  v.i.  [Sw.  gisna  =  to  dry 
up  ;  Icel.  gisi)i  =  dried.]  To  become  drj'  and 
shrink  for  lack  of  moisture;  to  wither;  to 
fade. 

"  Gude-will,  man.  Is  a  geizen'd  tub  that  hauds  uae 
liquor.  —Scott :  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxv. 

gek'-ko,  a.    [Gecko.] 

*"  gel'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  gelo  =  to  congeal ;  gelu  = 
frost.]  TJiat  may  or  am  be  congealed  ;  capable 
of  being  converted  or  concreted  into  a  jelly. 

gel'-a-da,  s.     [An  Abyssinian  word.] 

ZooL :  A  baboon  closely  allied  to  Hama- 
dryas,  discovered  by  Riippel  in  Abyssinia, 
and  in  consequence  named  Gclada  riippelii. 
It  figures  in  tlie  list  of  the  Zoological  Society 
as  TheropitheciLS  gelada. 

gel-ar-lse'-an,  a.     [Named  after  Gelal-u-Din, 
Sultan  of  Khorassan.] 
Chron.  :  See  etym.  and  compound. 

gelalrean-era,  s. 

Chron. :  An  era  introduced  bj- Gelal-u-Din 
and  commencing  March  4,  a.d.  1079.  (Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  &c.) 

ge-las'-i-miis,  s.  [Gr.  yeXaa-ifj.og  (gelasimos) 
=  hiughable,  from  yeAaw  (gelao)  =  to  laugh. 
What  is  ludicrous  about  the  matter  is  to  see 
such  marine-looking  animals  as  crabs  ashore, 
and  flourishing  an  abnormally  large  claw  in 
the  face  of  their  foes.] 
Zool. :  [Calling  Crab]. 

*  ge-l3,S'-tic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  ye\aarLK6<;  (gelas- 
tikos)  =  inclined  to  laugh  ;  yeKdoj  (gelao)  =  to 
laugh.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  laughter. 

"Expandiug  the  gelustic   muscles."  —  T.    Browne: 
Works,  ii.  140. 

B.  As  snhst.  :  Laughter,  merriment. 
"When  he  had  made  lui  his  mind  to  a  dreadful 

course  of  drastics,  should  Hud  that  gelastics  had  .been 
substituted." — Southey :  Doctor,  ch.  exti'aord. 

gel-a-tig'-en-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  gelatine,  and  Gr. 
y^vva.<i>  ((7671)100)  =  to  produce,]  Producing  or 
yielding  gelatine. 

gelatigenous-tissues,  s.  pi 

Anat.  :  Animal  tissues  which,  on  being 
Created  with  boiling  water,  yield  gelatine. 
These  are  the  skin,  the  serous  membranes,  the 
cellular  sheaths  of  the  muscles,  the  organic 
portion  of  bone,  &c. 


f^te,  C^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  vnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce=  e ;   ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 
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ge-lat'-i-nate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Eng.  gehitL7U.e);  -ate.] 

A,  Intiuns.  :  To  become  converted  or  cou- 
oreteil  into  a  substance  like  jelly. 

B.  Trails. :  To  concrete  or  convert  into  a 
fiubstiiiiye  like  jelly. 

ge-lat-i-na'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  gelatin{e);  ■atlon.] 
The  act  or  pi-ocess  of  converting  into  :i  .sub- 
stance like  jelly  ;  the  state  or  process  of  be- 
coninig  geiatinatecl, 

£er-a-tine,  gel-%-tin,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  gilatim; 
Sp.,  Port.,&  Ital.  f7e/afina,fromLat.  geJatus  — 
frozen,  pa,  par.  of  r/eto  =  to  cause  to  freeze; 
gelii  =  frost,  cold.]  So  named  from  the  tend- 
ency wliich  the  substance  has  to  congeal  and 
become  to  a  certain  extent  solid. 
,    A.  As  sv,l)siantive : 

Ghem.  :  Gelatin,  07511124^24029.  ?  Animal 
glntin,  obtained  by  treating  bones  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  mineral 
constituents  of  the  bone,  consisting  of  phos- 
phates and  carbonates  of  calcium,  niagnesiuni, 
&c.,  and  leaves  the  bone  cartilage.  [Ossein.] 
This,  when  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  water, 
■dissolves,  and  forms  gelatine,  which  can  l^e 
purified  by  dissolving  in  hot  water  and  pre- 
^lipitating  by  alcohol.  A  pure  variety  is  ob- 
jtained  from  the  swimming-bladder  of  the 
sturgeon,  or  other  species  of  Acipenser.  Im- 
pui'e  gelatine,  called  glue,  is  prepared  by 
lioilin^  down  pieces  of  hide,  horn,  hoof,  carti- 
lafte,  &c.,  with  water  under  pressure.  Pui'e 
gelatine  is  amorphous,  transparent  in  thin 
plates,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour;  it  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  is  neutral  to  vege- 
table colours  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
£ther.  In  contact  with  cold  water  it  swells  up, 
and  is  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  acids,  except  by  tannic  acid,  which 
igives  a  flaky  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether :  this  reaction 
takes  place  in  the  formation  of  leather 
(q.v.).  The  aqueous  solution  of  gelatin  turns 
the  i)lane  of  polarization  to  the  left.  Gelatin 
subjected  to  dry  distillation  yields  methyla- 
mine,  cyanide  of  ammonium,  pyrrol,  &c. ;  by 
oxidation  with  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese 
•dioxide,  or  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  it 
yields  hydrocyanic  acid,  acids  of  the  fatty 
series,  benzoic  aldehyde  and  benzoic  acid,  &c. 
Gelatine  boiled  with  caustic  potash  yields 
glycocine  and  leucine.  Gelatine  contains  about 
about  50  per  cent,  of  carbon,  6'6  of  hydrogen, 
and  18"4  of  nitrogen ;  when  pure  it  probably 
contains  no  sulphur.  Moist  gelatine  exposed 
to  the  air  rapidly  putrefies,  the  liquid  becoming 
first  ftcid,  but  afterwards  it  gives  off  ammonia. 
Dry  gelatine  is  unaltered  by  the  air.  Gelatine 
gives  no  precipitate  with  lead  acetate,  alum,  or 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  A  mixture  of  gela- 
tine with  potassium  dichromate  becomes,  when 
exposedtothe  action  of  light,insoluble  in  water. 
B.  As  adj.  :  Composed  of,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  gelatine  ;  gelatinous. 

Sel-ab-tin'-l-form,  a.  [Eng.gelatin(e) ;  i  con- 
nective ;  -form.}  Having  the  form  of  gelatine ; 
gelatinous. 

ge-lat'-in-ize,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  gelatin(e);  -ize.] 
The  same  as  Gelatinate  (q.v.). 

Se-l«it-i-no-,  in  comp.  [Gelatine.]  Contain- 
ing gelatine. 

gelatino-sulphurous,  a.  Consisting 
of  gelatine  and  sulphur. 

*  ge-lat-i-no'-si,  s.  pi.  [Mas.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
gelatinosits  =  gelatinous  ] 

Zool.  :  The  najue  given  by  Cuvier  to  his 
second  order  of  Polypi.  He  includes  under 
it  his  genera  Hydra,  Coryne,  Cristatella,  Vorti- 
cella,  and  Pedicellaria, 

ge-lat'-i-noiis,  a.  [Eng.  riphitinie) ;  -ons.)  Of, 
pertain ing'to,  or  consisting  of  gelatine  ;  resem- 
bling, or  of  the  nature  or  consistency  of  gela- 
tine ;  viscous,  jelly-like 

"  The  gelatinous  substance  being  nothing  but  the 
hfilf-digest^'d  remains  of  eai-thworni3,  on  which  these 
h'ltiXs  feed." — Pennant  :  British  Zoology :  Commo7i  GiUl. 

gelatinous-lichens,  i^.  pi. 

Bot. :  Lichens  having  a  gelatinous  thallus. 
Examples  :  Iceland  Mnss  (Cetraria  islandica), 
and  Reindeer  Moss  {Cladonla  rnngiferina). 

gelatinous-tissues,  5.  pi  [Gelatigen- 
ous  Tissues.! 

*geld,  *gelt  (1),  s.  [A.S.  gehJ,  gikl  =  tribute, 
custom  ;  O.  Sax.  geld;  O.  Fris.  jrld ;  0.  H.  Ger. 


gelt;  Goth,  gild;  Ger.  &  Dut.  geld  =  money, 
tribute.] 

1.  Mone}',  tribute,  compensation,  ransom. 
Generally,  in  composition,  as  Daiuegelt,  or 
Danegeld  (q.v.). 

"Free  from  all  gelts  and  payments."  — /'iii^er  ; 
Waltham  Abbey,  p.  ". 

2.  A  guild  (q.v.). 

*  geld  (2),  *  gelde,  u.  &  s.    [Gelt.] 

geld,  *geel-dyn.   ^  gelde.   *  gel -den, 

*gel-dyn,  *  glla»  v.t.     [Icel.  gelda;  cogn. 
with  Sw.  galla;  Dan.  glide.]    [Galt,  Gelt.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  castrate,  to  emasculate  ;  to  de- 
prive of  the  power  of  generation. 

"Som  beeth  igUded  that  gOdeth  hem  self  for  the 
kyngdom  of  God."— rrei-wa,  v.  53. 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  deprive  of  any  essential  part ;  to 
mutilate. 

"  Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  II.,  ii.  1, 

2.  To  clear  or  free  from  an;iihing  immodest 
or  obscene  ;  to  expurgate. 

"  They  were  diligent  enough  to  make  sure  work,  and 
to  geld  it  so  clearly  in  some  places,  that  they  took 
away  the  very  manhood  of  ii."~I>ryde7t :  Juvenal. 
(Pref.) 

*geld'-a-ble  (1),  a.  [Eng.  geld,  v.  ;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  gelded. 

*  geld'-a-ble  (2),  a.  [Eng.  geld  (1),  s.  ;  -able.] 
Liable  to  pay  taxes. 

geld'-er  (1),  ""geld-ere,  s.  [Eng.  geld,  v. ; 
■er.]    One  who  gelds  or  castrates ;  a  gelding. 

"  Geld  later  with  gelders,  aa  many  one  do. 
And  look  of  a  dozen  to  geld  away  two." 

Tuater:  Husbandrie. 

geld-er  (2),  s.    [Guelder.] 

gelder-rose,  s.    [Guelder-rose.] 

*  geld'-hood,  ""  geld-hede,  s.  [Eng.  grc^d, 
V.  ;  -/ioorf.]    Barrenness. 

geld'-ing,  ""geld-inge,  *geld-yng. 
*geld-ynge,  ""gueld-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &l 

s.    [Geld,  u.] 

A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  £ particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  substantive : 
I.  JAterally : 

1.  The  act  of  castrating  ;  castration. 

2.  One  who  has  been  gelt  or  castrated  ;  ap- 
plied— 

*  (1)  To  men,  and  equivalent  to  the  more 
modern  word  eunuch  (q.v.). 

"And  whenne  the!  weren  come  up  of  the  watir,  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  ravysched  Filip,  and  the  geldyiige 
say  him  no  more,."— Wydiffii  -'  ^cts  viii.  39. 

(2)  To  animals  ;  specifically,  a  castrated 
horse. 

"A  coach  and  ten  geldings  for  the  more  easy  con- 
veying of  him  to  Mosco." — Uackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  459. 

*  II.  Fig. :  An  emasculating  or  depriving  of 
strength  or  force. 

"  Gelding,  signifieth  a  subduing  of  our  affectiojs, 
and  taming  the  foul  lurt  of  pleasure,  vnto  the  will 
of  reason."— IKiiaon.-  The  Arte  ttf  lihetoriguc,  p.  97. 

ge-lech'-l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  yrjAex'is  (geleches) 
=  sleeping  on  the  ground  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  tribe  Tineina. 
It  contains  173  British  species,  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  number.    (Stainton.) 

*  gel'-l-fide,  5.  [Lat.  gelicidium,  from  gelu  = 
frost,  and  cado  =  to  fall.]    A  frost.    (Coles.) 

*  gel' -id,  *gel-ed,  a.  [Lat.  gelidus,  from 
gehc  —  frost.]    Extremely  cold  or  cool. 

"  By  gelid  founts  and  careless  rills  to  muse." 

Thomson  :  Summer,  203. 

gel-id-i-a'-9e-3e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gelidi{um), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acecB.] 

Bot. :  A  family,  tribe,  or  order  of  rose-spored 
Algfe,  and  belomjing  to  the  group  Desmio- 
speruiere,  i.e.,  those  bearing  necklaces  of 
spores.  Some  of  the  foreign  species  are  very 
beautiful.     Type,  Gelidium  (q.v.). 

*  ge-lid'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  gelid;  -Uy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gelid ;  extreme  cold. 

gel-id'-i-mn,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  gelidus  =  icy 
cold,  from  gelu  =  icy  coldness.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Gelidiaceffi  (q.v.). 
Gelidium  corneum  is  a  common  seaweed  with 
a  red  pinnated  horny  frond  from  two  to  six 
or  eight  inches  high. 


*  gel'-id-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  gelid ;  -ly.]  In  an 
extremely  cold  manner ;  coldly,  frigidly. 

*  gel'-id-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  gelid;  -ness.]  Ex- 
treme cold  ;  gelidity. 

gel-in'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  gel(o)  =  to 
cause  to  freeze  ;  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inece.] 

Bot. :  Cella  in  algals  secreting  ^'egetable 
jelly.    (Treas.  6/ Bot.) 

*gell(l),  v.i.  [Ger.  gellen.]  To  tingle:  to 
thrill  with  acute  pain. 

"  Your  wounds  they  will  both  glow  and  gell. 
Sow  full  Bore,  and  be  full  ill.'''^      Sir  Egeir,  p.  13. 

*gell(2),  V.i.  [Icel.  geil  —  a.  crack,  a  fissure.] 
To  crack  in  consequence  of  heat ;  a  phrase 
used  concerning  wood  which  cracks  in  drying. 

gell  (3),  v.i.  [Gale,  v.]  To  sing  loudly  ;  to 
bawl  in  singing  ;  to  yeU. 

*  gell  (4),  v.t.  &  i.     [Geal,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  form  into  a  jelly,  to  congeal. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  assume  the  consistence  of 
jelly ;  to  set. 

*  gell  (1),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  leech. 

gell  (2),  s.  [Gell  (2),  v.]  A  rent,  crack,  or 
split  in  wood. 

"Istevellit  backe,  and  lowten  doune,  set  mai  uebb 
to  ane  gell  in  the  dor." — ffogg :  Winter  Talcs,  ii.  4L 

geU  (3),  giU,  s.    [Gill  (1),  s.] 

Bot. :  A  labiate  plant,  Nepeta  Glechnma. 

*  gel-loch,  s.   [Gell  (3),  v.]  A  shrill  cry,  a  yell. 

"  We'll  never  mair  scare  at  the  pnolly-woolly  of  the 
whaup,  nor  swirl  at  the  gelloch  of  the  em." — brownie 
0/  Bodtbeck,  i.  388. 

gel-lock,  s.  [A  corrup.  of  gaveloclc  (q.v.).] 
An  iron  crow-bar. 

*ger-l^,  s.  &a.'  [Jelly.] 

A.  As  suhst. :  Jelly. 

B.  ..45  adj. :  Clotted. 

"  They  softly  wii>t  away  the  geUy  blood. " 

Spemer:  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  40. 

*ge-l6s'-co-py,  s.  [Gr.  ve'Aws  (gelos)  = 
laughter,  and  o-KOTre'w  (slcopeo)  =  to  see.] 

Antiq. :  An  old  kind  of  divination  by  the 
laughter  of  any  person ;  the  inferring  or  dis- 
covering the  qualities,  &c.,  of  any  person  by 
the  nature  of  his  laughter, 

*  gel'-oiis,  a.    [Jealous.] 

gel'-se-mine,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  gelsem.(ium),  and 
sufi".  -iiie  {Chem.)  (q.v.).J 

Chetn. :  An  alkaloid,  C22H3aN204,  occurring 
in  the  root  of  Gelseminm  sempervirens.  It  is 
an  amorphous  transparent  mass,  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  It  tastes  bitter  and  is  poisonous ; 
when  it  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
potassium  dichromate  is  added,  the  solution 
turns  a  cherry-red  colour,  then  violet,  and 
then  green. 

gel-se' -mi-iim,  5.    [Ital.  gelsomino  =  jasmine.] 

1.  Bot. :  i  genus  of  Loganiacese,  or,  in  tho 
opinion  of  some,  of  Bignoniacese.  Gelsemium 
nitidum  or  sempervirens,  a  climbing  shrub 
with  fragrant  yellow  flowers,  is  the  Carolina 
Jessamine.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
British  greenhouses. 

2.  Phar.  :  Tincture  of  gelseinium  root  Is 
used  in  America  as  a  sedative ;  in  overdoses 
it  causes  death  by  paralysis  of  the  respiratory 
muscles. 

gelt,  pa.  par.     [Geld,  v.] 

gelt,  *geld,  ""gelde,  *gild,  *yeld,  a.  &«. 

[Icel.  geldr;  O.  Sw.  galder;  Sw.  gall;   Dan. 
gold.]    [Geld,  v.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Castrated,  gelded. 

"Geldynge  or  gelde  borse.  Canterius."— Prompt. 
Parv.  ^ 

*  2.  Barren,  unfruitful. 

"  Eleaabeth  thi  cosyn,  that  is  cald  geld 
She  has  conceyffed  a  son." 
J,  ,_     „.  Toioneley  Mysteries,  v.  75. 

*  II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Emasculated;  having  lost  the  power  of 
generation.   . 

"  Elde  maketh  me  geld  an  gro^ven  al  grai." 

Early  English  P(^ms,  p.  143. 

2.  Weak,  feoble,  spiritless. 

'■  Myn  gomenea  waxeth  gelde."      Lyric  Poem^,  p.  24- 


boil,  bo^;  poSt,  j(5^1;  cat,  can,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon.  exist.    ph  =  i: 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =^  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b§l,  deL 
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B.  As  subst. :  A  gelding. 

"The  spayed  gelts  they  eateem  the  most  profitable." 
— Mortimer:  Bv4bandry. 

*  gelt  (1),  s.     [Gilt.]    Tinsel  or  gilt  surface  ; 
or  perhaps  gold. 

"  I  won  her  with  a  girdle  of  gelt, 
Embost  with  bugle  about  the  belt." 

Spenser  ■  ShepJieards  Calender ;  Feb. 

*gelt  (2),  s.     [Geld(1),  s.] 

gem,  *  genune,  &•.    [O.  Fr.  gemme,  from  Lat. 
gemma  =  a  bud,   a  gem;    Ital.    gemma;    Sp. 
yema;  Port,  gomo^  gemma.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  precious  stone,  as  the  diamond,  ruby, 
emerald,  &c.,  especially  when  cutand  polished 
for  ornamental  purposes  ;  a  jewel. 

"  The  shining  circlets  of  his  golden  hair  .  .  . 
'    Instarred  with  gems  and  gold,  bestrow  the  shore." 
Pope:  Momer;  Iliad  xvil.  55. 

*  2.  A  bud.    [Gemmule.] 

"  From  the  Joints  of  thy  prolific  stem 
A  swelling  knot  is  rn.is6d,  called  a  oem." 

Denham :  Of  Old  Age.  576. 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  gem  in  beauty  or 
brilliancy ;  as  a  drop  of  dew. 

4.  Anything  of  the  greatest  value,  beauty, 
or  rareness. 

II.  Zool. :  The  same  as  Gemmtjle  (q.v.). 

^  Artificial  gems :  Factitious  stones  are  made 
of  very  pure,  fusible,  highly  transparent,  and 
dense  glass,  usually  c^Red  paste  or  strass. 
Tlie  composition  is  silica,  potassa,  and  oxide  of 
lead,  with  some  other  ingredients  at  times, 
and  metallic  oxides  for  colouring.  The  beauty 
depends  upon  the  clearness  and  the  exact  imi- 
tation of  the  natural  gem,  and  also  upon  the 
care  and  skill  in  the  cutting. 

IT  Obvious  compounds  are  gem -adorned 
(Byron);  gem-illumined,  gem-siirpassing,  gem- 
tipt  (Coivper),  &c. 

gem-outting,  s.  The  surfaces  of  gems 
are  cut  into  facets  to  increase  their  brilliancy. 
The  greater  the  natural  brilliancy,  the  fewer 
facets  are  required  to  obtain  a  given  brilliancy. 

gem-engraviiig,  s.  The  art  of  engraving 
on  gems.  It  is  performed  by  small  revolving 
wheels  or  points  charged  with  diamond  dust, 
emery,  &c.,  according  to  the  hardness  of  the 
gem.  It  is  also  called  Gem-sculpture,  or 
Lithoglyptics  (q.v.).    [Cameo,  Intaglio.] 

gem-sculpture,  s.    The  same  as  Gem:- 

ENOBAVING  (q.V.). 

*  gem,  v.t.  &  i.    [Gem,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  adorn  with  gems,  jewels,  or  precious 
stones. 

2.  To  bespangle  or  adorn,  as  with  gems. 

"In  the  vaae  mysterious  fling 

Finks  and  roses  gemm'd  with  dew." 

Jones  :  Muse  Recalled. 

3.  To  put  forth  in  buds. 

"Rose,  aa  in  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 
Their  branches,  htmg  with  copious  fruit,  or  gemmed 
Their  blossoms."  MiUon :  P.  L.,  TiL  325. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  put  forth  the  first  buds. 

Ge-m.a'-r%.,  s.  [Aramsean  Mioa  (gemdra\ 
which,  according  to  Buxtorf,  is  =  supplement 
or  complement,  but  according  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Davidson  is  —  doctrine,  being  derived  from 
"ip3  (gemdr)  =  to  learn.] 

Hebrew  Literature :  One  of  the  two  leading 
portions  of  the  Talmud,  which  is  divided  into 
the  Miehna  or  Text,  and  the  Gemara  or  Com- 
mentary.   [Talmud.] 

*  gS-mar-ic,  a.  [Eng.  gemaria);  4c.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Gemara. 

I^em'-el,  s.  [Lat.  gemellus  =  twin,  paired ;  Sp. 
gemilo ;  Ital.  gemello;  O.  Fr,  gremeaw.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  of  twins. 

"Gemots  aperedenin  thewombe."— TTyrf^fl."  Oenetta 
nxvIH.  27. 

2.  A  hinge.    [Gemel-hinge.] 

"  A  stone-wrought  door  of  no  meane  weight : 
Yet  from  itselfe  the  gemels  beaten  so 
That  little  strength  could  tlinist  it  to  and  fro." 
Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  b.  8. 

n.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  two  bars  or 
barralets,  placed  parallel  to  each  other. 

"Two  gemels,  silver,  between  two  griffins  passant" 
•^Strype:  Life  of  Smith,  ch.  i.,  note  a. 

gemel-hiuge,  s. 

Locksmith.  :  A  hinge  consisting  of  an  eye  or 
loop  and  a  hook. 


gemel-ring,  o.  A  ring  with  two  or  more 
links  ;  a  gimbal. 

gemel-wiudow,  s. 

Arch. .  A  window  with  two  bays. 

gem-el-lar'~i-a,  s.  [Lat.  gemellaria,  gemellar 
=  a  vessel  for  holding  oil.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Gemellariadffi  (q.v.).  The  cells  are  joined  back 
to  back,  all  the  pairs  facing  the  same  way. 

gem-el-lar-i'-a-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
' gemdlaiiia),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(B.] 
Zool.  :  A  family  of  infundibulate  polyzoa, 
sub-order  Cheilostomata.  It  was  founded  by 
Prof.  Busk.  The  cells  are  opposite  in  pairs, 
the  polyzoary  continuous. 

ge-mel'-li,  s.  pi.    [Gemellus.] 

*  gem-el-lip'-a-rous,  a.  [Lat.  gemellus  = 
twin,  and  pario  =  to  bring  forth.]  Bearing  or 
producing  twins. 

ge-mel-liis  (pi.  ge-mel'-li),  s.  [Lat.  — 
twin.] 

Anat. :  One  of  two  small  twin  muscles  in 
the  thigh.  There  is  a  geTnellus  superior  and  a 
gemellus  inferixtr. 

*  gem'-ent,  a.     [Lat.  gemens,  pr.  par.  of  gemo 

=  to  groan.]    Groaning.    (Blount.) 

*  gem'-m-ail,  s.  [Lat.  geminus  =  twin-born.] 
A  pair,  a  doublet. 

"The  often  harmony  thereof  softened  the  verse  more 
than  the  majesty  of  the  subject  would  permit,  unless 
they  had  all  been  geminals  or  couplets."  —  Drayton: 
Barons'  Wars.    (Pref.) 

^  gem'-i-nate,  a.    [Lat.  geminatus,  pa.  par.  of 
gemino  =to  double;  geminus  =  twin-bom.] 
Bot. :  United  or  collected  in  pairs, 

geminate-flowers,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Twin  flowers ;  flowers  produced  in  pairs. 

geminate-leaves,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Leaves  arranged  in  pairs ;  leaves 
springing  from  the  same  node,  but  not  oppo- 
site to  each  other. 

*  gem'-i-nate,  v.t.  [Fr.  gimvmr  ;  Ital.  gemi- 
n/ire;  Sp.  geminer.]  [Geminate,  a.]  To  double. 

"  W  is  but  the  v  geminated  in  the  lull  sound." — Ben 
Jonson  :  English  Orammar. 

*  gem-i-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  geminMio,  from 
geminatus,  pa,  par.  of  gemino  =  to  double.] 

1.  The  act  of  doubling ;  duplication. 

"They  admit  a  gemination  of  principal  parts."  — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Duplication ;  reduplication  ;  an  increas- 
ing twofold. 

"If  the  evill  be  in  the  sense  and  in  the  conacience 
both,  there  ia  a  gemination  of  it."— 5acon  .'  Colours  of 
Good  &  EvU,  §  8. 

gem.'-i-ni,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  pi.  of  Lat,  geminus = 
twin,  produced  at  the  same  birth  with  another.] 
Astron.  :  The  third  of  the  zodiacal  constel- 
lations [J(].  The  name  is  given  from  two  con- 
spicuous stars,  a  and  ^  Geminomm,  the  former 
named  after  the  example  of  the  Greeks  Castor ; 
tlie  latter,  Pollux.  If  an  imaginary  line  be 
drawn  through  the  belt  of  Orion  and  two 
bright  stars  in  the  line  of  the  belt,  it  will 
nearly  pass  through  Gemini.  If  again  Regulus 
and  Aldebaran  be  above  the  horizon,  and  the 
space  between  them  be  equally  divided,  the 
point  of  bisection  will  be  in  Gemini.  Castor 
is  a  remarkable  binary  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, Pollux  is  of  the  second.  The  sun  enters 
the  third  sign  of  the  zodiac  which  is  difTerent 
from  the  actual  constellation  about  May  21, 
and  passes  from  it  to  Cancer  about  June  21. 

T[  Gemini  (geminyy  ji/miny)  is  used  as  a  kind 
of  mild  oath  or  interjection  ;  but  in  this  ease 
the  word  is,  according  to  Mr.  Palmer  (Folk- 
Etymology),  identical  with  Ger.  0  Gemine; 
Dut.  Jemy,  Jemini,  which  are  shortened  forms 
of  Lat.  0  Jesu  Domine,  or  perhaps  merely 
from  Jesu  meus;  Ital.  Giesu  mio. 

gem.-i-nif-ld-rous,  a.  [Lut.  gemimis  = 
twin,  double ;  Jlos  (genit.  fioris)  =  a  flower  ; 
Eng,  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.  :  Twin-flowered ;  having  two  flowers 
growing  together. 

*  gem.'-in-oiis^   a.     [Lat.  geminus  =  twin.] 

Double  ;  in  pairs  ;  twin. 

"  Christians  haTe  iDaptized  these  geminous  blrtha 
and  double  connascencies,  with  several  names,  as 
conceiving  in  them  a  distinction  of  bouU."— Browne  .- 
VuZgar  Errours,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xv. 


*gem'-i-ny,  s.  [Gemini.]  A  pair,  a  brace, 
a  couple. 

"  I  have  grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  thiee  re 
prieves  lor  you,  ana  your  couch-fellow,  Nim ;  or  else 
you  bad  looked  through  the  grate,  like  a  geminy  ol 
baboons."— Sftafteap.  .■  Merry  Wivet  of  Windsor,  il.  2. 

gem-i-tor'-es,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  gemitus  =  a  sigh,  a 
groan,  from  yemo  =  to  sigh,  to  groan.  The 
name  is  not  a  good  one.  GeTuo  does  not  mean 
to  coo,  and  the  cheerful  love-song  of  the 
pigeons  is  neither  a  sigh  nor  a  groan.] 

Omitk. :  Cooers.  The  same  as  the  sub-order 
Columbacei  (q.v.).     (Not  now  used.) 

gem-ma  (pi.  gem'-mse),  s.    [Lat.  =  a  bud, 
eye,  or  gem  of  a  plant.] 
I,  Botany : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  a  leaf- 
bud,  as  distinguished  from  the  flower-bud  of 
a  plant. 

2.  (PI.) .'  Minute  green  bodies  in  the  cys- 
tulse  or  open  cups  which  constitute  the  fructi- 
fication of  Marchantia.  They  occur  also  in 
some  Mosses  and  Hepaticse. 

II.  Zool.  (PL) :  The  buds  produced  by  any 
animal,  whether  detached  or  not. 

*  gem-ma'-^e-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a. 

[Lat.  gemma;  Eng.  adj.  suff,  -aceou^.]  Per- 
taining to  gems  or  leaf-buds ;  of  the  nature  of 
or  resembling  gems. 

gem'-ms8,  s.  pi.    [Gemma.] 

gem'-man,   s.      [A    vulgar    contraction    of 

gentleman  (q.Y.).^    A  gentleman.    (Vulgar.) 

"At  home,"our  Bow-atreet  gemmen  keep  the  laws, 

And  here  a  sentry  stands  within  your  ciilling." 

Byron  :  Beppo,  86. 

*  gem'-mar-ry,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  gem;  -ary.] 

A.  ^5  adj. :  Pertaining  to  gems  or  jewels, 
"The  principle  and  gemm.ary  affection  is  its  tia^ 

lucency.' — Browne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1,  A  depository  for  gems  ;  a-  jewel-house^ 
(Blount.) 

2.  A  knowledge  of  gems. 

"In  painting  and  ffentmary  Fortunate  was  a  quack.' 
— E.  A.  Poe :  Cask  of  Amontillado. 

geni'-m.ate,  a.    [Lat.  gemmatus,  from  gemma 
=  a  gem.  ] 
Bot. :  Having  buds. 

*  gem-mat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  gemmatus.l  Adorned 
or  set  with  gems  or  jewels. 

gem-ma'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  gemraatus  =  (1)  bear- 
ing gems,  (2)  bearing  buds,  from  gemma  =  a 
gem,  a  bud  ;  Fr.  gemmation.l 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  act  of  budding ;  specif,  the  produc- 
tion of  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  floral  leaves,, 
the  former  developing  into  new  flowers  or  in- 
florescences. This  is  seen  occasionally  in 
Scabiosa  and  Dipsaeus. 

(2)  The  manner  in  which  young  leaves  are 
folded  up  in  a  bud  before  it  opens  ;  vernation. 

■f  (3)  The  time  when  buds  come  forth. 

2.  Zool.  :  Generation  by  the  development  of 
buds,  which  in  some  species,  as  Cheroma, 
grows  out  of  the  forepart  of  the  body,  and  in 
others,  as  Vorticella,  from  the  hind  part  near 
the  stem,  or  from  the  stem  itself,  from  which 
the  young  animal  soon  detaches  itself.  (Owen.} 
Nicholson  considers  that  the  simplest  form  of 
gemmation  is  seen  in  the  power  possessed  by  a 
crustacean  to  replace  a  lost  limb.  Another 
form  of  it  is  when  a  foramiuifer,  consisting 
of  a  little  sphere  of  sarcode,  develops  a  second 
one  like  the  first,  than  a  third  one  like  the 
second,  till  quite  a  group  of  these  little  globes, 
has  been  formed,  after  which  the  whole  are 
surrounded  by  a  complex  shell.  Another 
kind  of  it  is  seen  in  the  Flustra,  in  which  a 
single  polypide,  by  developing  a  series  of  buds 
which  remain  in  contact  with  the  parent  stem„ 
finally  makes  the  complex  sea  mat,  which  the 
unobservant  mistake  for  an  algal.  This  is 
called  continuous  gemmation.  "When,  as  isthe 
case  of  the  fresh-water  Hydra,  the  new  beings 
developed  from  buds  become  disconnected 
from  their  parents,  and  set  up  a  separate  ex- 
istence,thepheuomenon  is  called  discontinuous, 
gemmation.  Finally  when  the  young  indi- 
viduals remain  within  the  body  of  the  parent 
till  that  parent  dies,  this  is  termed  internal 
gemmation.  It  occurs  in  some  polyzoa. 
(Nicholson.) 

gem'-m.els,  s.  pi.     [Gemel.  ]    A  pair  of  hinges: 


f&te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  cam^l,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  pftt^ 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  lew. 


gemmeous— genealogical 
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gem -me-OUS,  a.  [Ltd.  gemrfi&uSy  from  gemma 
=  agein,  a  bud.] 

1,  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  gems. 

"Sometimes  we  find  them  in  the  gammeoitt  matter 
S.t&6M." —Woodward :  On  FossUs. 

2.  Resembling  gems. 

"The  hlue  is  of  an  inexpressible  splendour,  the 
richest  cceralean  elowinrfwitha^emmeoiM  brilliancy." 
—  Pennant:  Brituh Zoology ;  Gemmeous  Dragonet. 

gem-mif-er-ous,  a.    [Lat.  gemmifer,  from 

,    gemma  =  a  gem,  a  bud,  and  fero  =  to  bear  ; 

Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Reproducing  by  buds,  as 

vegetables,  and  certain  animals  of  the  lowest 

class,  as  Hydrozoa  ;  gemmiparous. 

*  gem'-nu-nesSy  s.  [Eng.  gemmy ;  -riess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gemmy  ;  spruceness, 
smartness. 

*  gem'-roang,  5.  [Eng.  gem ; -ing.]  The  science 

of  gems  ;  collecting  of  gems. 

gem-mi-par'-i-t^,  a.    [Eng.  gemmipar(ous)  ; 
-ity.] 
Zool. :  The  state  of  being  gemmiparous  (q.v.). 

gem-mip'-^-roiis,  a.  [Lat.  gemma  =  a  gem, 
a  bud ;  pario  =  to  bring  forth,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suflf.  -ous.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Producing  gems  or  buds. 

II.  Zool. :  Propagating  itself  by  new  indi- 
viduals, issuing  in  buds  from  the  body  of  the 
parent.    [Gemmation,] 

*  gem-mos'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  gemmos(us)  =  full 
of  or  set  witli  gems;  Eng.  suff.  -ity.']  The 
quality'of  being  a  gem  or  jewel ;  abundance  of 
geins. 

*  gem -mu-Iar,  a.  [Eng.  gemmnUe) ;  -ar.] 
Pertaining  to'or  of  the  nature  of  gemmules. 

gem.'-mule,  s.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  gemmula,  dimin. 
of  gemma  =  a  gem,  a  bud.] 

1,  Botany : 

(1)  The  plumule  of  the  embryo  in  a  seed. 

(2)  The  terminal  bud  of  the  plumule. 

(3)  An  ovule. 

(4)  The  bud  of  a  moss. 

(5)  One  of  the  reproductive  spores  of  an 
algal. 

2.  Zoology; 

(1)  An  embryo  of  a  radiated  animal  at  the 
stage  when  it  resembles  a  ciliated  monad. 

(2)  An  encysted  mass  of  sponge-particles, 
from  which  new  ones  are  produced.  {Huxley.) 

gem-mu-lif -er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  gemmula  = 
a  little  gem  or  bud  ;  fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -o%ts.]    Bearing  gemmules. 

gem'-m^,  a.     [Eng.  gem;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  gems ;  set  with  gems ;  bright, 
glittering. 

"  Famed  Oberon  with  damasked  rob©  bo  gay, 

And  gemmy  crown."  Philips  :  Past.  6. 

2.  Containing  gems. 

"  Not  venal,  you  request  no  eastern  stores. 
Where  ruddy  waters  lave  the  gemmy  shores." 

Grainger:  Tibvllut;  Megy  ii.,  bk.  ii. 

3.  Spruce,  smart,  neat. 

*gem.'-o-ny,  s,  [Lat.  Gemonice  [.scarce]  =  the 
Sad  Steps  (cf.  the  Bridge  of  Sighs),  situated 
on  the  Aventine  Hill,  leading  to  the  Tiber,  to 
which  the  bodies  of  executed  criminals  were 
dragged  by  hooks,  to  be  thrown  into  the  river.] 
Pain,  torment. 

"  Anpuish  through  every  member  flies 
And  all  those  inward  gemoniea 
Vniereby  frail  flesh  in  torture  dies." 
Oldham :  To  the  Mem.ory  of  Mr.  C.  Morwent,  xxxili 


ge-mo'te,  s.  [A.S.  gemdt.]  A  ;meeting  ;  the 
court  of  a  hundred.    [Meet,  Moot,  Mote.  J 

gemf'-bok,  gemf'-boc,  s.  [Ger.  gemsboclc 
=  the  male  of  the  chamois  :  gemse  =  chamois, 
and  bock  =  buck.] 

Zool.  :  An  antelope,  Oryx  Gazella,  called  by 
Pallas  Antilope  Oryx,  of  a  heavy  stout  build, 
about  five  feet  long,  three  feet  two  inches 
high,  with  straight  horns .  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  feet  long.     It  is  of  a  rusty  brown 
colour,  variegated  with  black  and  white.     It 
is  a  fierce  animal,  dangerous  when  wounded 
to  hunters,  and  at  times  holding  even  the  lion 
at  bay.     It  inhabits  the  karroos  of  Southern 
Africa.    Pennant  called  it  the  Egyptian  Ante- 
lope, but  it  is  not  found  in  the  Nile  valley. 
"  And  the  gemtbok  and  eland  imhnnted  recline 
By  the  sMrts  of  grey  forests  o'erhuug  with  wild 
vine."         Thoa.  Pringle  :  Afar  in  the  Desert. 


gem^'-hom,  s.    [Ger.] 

Mvsic : 

1.  An  instrument  made  of  the  horn  of  the 
chamois  goat. 

2.  An  organ-stop,  8,  4,  or  2  feet  in  length, 
the  pipes  of  which,  generally  of  metal,  are 
taper-shaped,  being  only  about  one-third  the 
size  at  the  top  that  they  are  at  the  mouth, 
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with  a  tone  somewhat  lighter  than  a  cylin- 
drical stop  of  the  same  scale  at  the  mouth, 
and  very  musical.  It  was  first  introduced 
here  by  Father  Smith,  who  placed  one  in  the 
choir  organ  at  the  Temple.  It  passed  out  of 
sip-ht  for  many  years,  but  was  reintroduced 
by  the  late  Mr.  William  Hill.  (Grove's  Diet. 
of  Music. ) 

-gen,  suj.  [Gr.  yevvdiii  (gennao)  =  to  produce.] 
A  suffi.x  in  scientific  words,  with  the  general 
meaning  of  produced,  as  in  hydrogen  =  ob- 
tained from  water ;  endof^en  =  a  plant  that 
grows  from  within. 

gen,  s.    [Pers.]    Persian  manna.    [Manna.] 

ge'-na,  s.  [Lat.  gena  =  the  cheek  ;  Gr.  veVus 
(genus)  =  the  under  jaw,] 

t  1.  Anat.  :  The  upper  part  of  the  face,  be- 
between  the  nose  and  ears. 

2.  Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  Gasteropoda,  genus 
Stomatella.  Found  in  the  seas  of  Southern 
Asia,  &c. 

ge-nap'pe,  s.  [From  the  place  of  its  manu- 
facture.] 

Fabric :  A  worsted  yam,  whose  smoothness 
enables  it  to  be  conveniently  combined  with 
silk,  and  so  well  adapted  for  braids,  fringes,  &c. 

gendarme  (as  zhan-darmO,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Lit.  :  One  of  the  armed  police  of  France. 
They  are  divided  into  horse  and  foot  gen- 
darmes. They  are  all  picked  men,  and  are 
usually  selected  from  the  military  forces  for 
their  courage  and  good  character.  They  are 
divided  into  brigades,  and  a  number  of 
brigades  form  a  departmental  company. 

"  When  the  Peers  -withdrew,  it  seema  the  proofs 
about  his  design  of  r/ilsing  the  North,  or  the  city,  or  of 
the  killing  the  gendarmes,  did  not  satisfy  them." — 
Burnet :  Hist,  of  the  Reformation  (an.  1551). 

^  The  gens-d'arm^s  were  originally  the  king's 
horse-guards  only,  hut  afterwards  the  king's 
gardes-du-corps ;  the  musketeers  and  light- 
horse  were  reckoned  among  them.  There  was 
also  a  company  of  gentlemen  (in  number  about 
250)  bearing  this  name. 

2.  Fig. :  (See  extract). 

"  Pollinger  and  his  followem  were  nearly  brought  to 
a  standstill  by  one  of  those  projecting  pieces  of  rock 
which  are  called  gendarmes ;  apparently  from  their 
frequently  stopping  travellers.  — Saturday  Beview, 
Feb.  17,  1888,  p.  208. 

gendarmerie  (zhan-darm'-re),  gen- 
dar'-mer-y,  *  gen-darm-or-y,  *gen~ 
dar-mour-ie,  s.    [Fr,  gendarmerie.] 

*  1.  A  body  of  armed  men. 

"To  have  the  gendarmory  and  bands  of  horsemen 
.  .  .  in  a  readiness. " — Strype :  Memorials,  1551. 

2.  The  body  of  gendarmes. 

gen-da-riis'-sa,  s.  [A  corruption  of  the 
Indian  name.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  or  sec- 
tion Gendarusseae  (q.v.).  The  only  known 
species,  Gendarussa  vulgaris,  is  from  India. 
When  its  leaves  and  stalks  are  rubbed,  they 
emit  a  not  unpleasant  smell.  After  being 
roasted  they  are  given  in  India  in  chronic 
rheumatism  with  swelling  of  the  joints.  (Lind- 
ley.) 

gen-da-rus'-se-»,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  grgn- 

dantss(a),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suflf".  -em.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  or  section  of  Acanthacese. 

*  gende,  w.    [Gent,  a.] 

gen'-der  (1),  *  gen-dre,  *  gen-er,  *  gen- 

dyr,  s.     [Fr.  genre,  from  Lat.  genere,  ablat. 
sing,  of  genv^  =  a  kind,  a  kin ;  Ital.  genere  = 
kind  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  genero.  ] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  kind,  a  sort,  a  class. 

"  Our  bodies  are  our  gardens  ...  If  we  will  supply 
it  with  ooe  gender  of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with  many, 
the  power  or  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our 
will.  — iSTtofteap.  .■  OtheUo,  i.  3. 


*  2,  A  class  or  rank  of  people. 

"  Why,  to  a  public  count  I  misfht  not  go.  „ 

Is,  the  great  love  the  general  j/eiirfer  bear  him. 
Shakesp.  :  ffamlet.  iv.  7. 

*  3.  A  sex. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
II.  Gram.  :  One  of  those  classes  or  cate- 
gories into  which  words  are  divided  according 
to  the  sex,  natural  or  figurative,  of  the  objects 
which  they  represent ;  a  class  of  words  dis- 
tinguished by  similarity  of  ending,  such  end- 
ing marking  a  distinction  in  sex,  as  seen  in 
adjectives,  nouns,  participles,  &c.  ;  a  gram- 
matical category  in  which  words  of  a  similar 
ending  are  classed  together.  In  English,  words 
denoting  males  are  said  to  be  of  the  masculine 
gender,  those  denoting  females  of  the  feminine 
gender,  and  those  denoting  things  of  no  sex 
of  the  neuter  gender.  Grammatical  gender' is 
that  which  is  marked  by  diflFerent  termina- 
tions, as  dominus  (m.),  domima  (f.).  Gran^- 
matical  gender  existed  in  Anglo-Saxon,  but 
went  out  of  use  gradually  after  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

"  Gender  is  a  grammatical  distinction,  and  applies 
to  words  only.  Sex  iaa  natural  distinction,  and  applies 
to  living  objects."— Jforrfa  .■  Outlines  of  Br^lish  Acci- 
dence, §  66. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gender 
and  sex:  "Gender  signifies  properly  a  genus 
or  kind ;  sex  signifies  the  habit  or  nature. 
The  getider  is  that  distinction  in  words  which 
marks  the  distinction  of  sea;  in  things  :  there 
are,  therefore,  three  genders,  but  only  two 
sexes.  By  the  inflections  of  words  is  de- 
noted whether  things  are  of  this  or  that  sex, 
or  of  no  sex.  The  genders,  therefore,  are 
divided  in  grammar  into  masculine,  feminine, 
and  neuter ;  and  tilings  are  divided  into  male 
and  female  sex,"    (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

gen'-der  (2),  s.    [Btym.  doubtful.] 

Music :  A  Javanese  musical  instrument, 
introduced  into  England  by  Sir  Stamford 
Raflfles.  It  consists  of  a  row  of  parallel 
metallic  plates  supported  horizontally  by  two 
strings  p^sed  through  the  respective  ,nodal 
lines  of  the  plates.  Underneath  each  plate  is 
an  upright  bamboo,  containing  a  column  of 
air  of  such  a  height  as  to  reciprocate  the 
sound  of  the  plate  above. 

gen'-der,  *  gen-dre,  v.t.  &  i.     [A  contr. 

form  of  engeTider  (q.v.).J 

*  A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  beget,  to  produce. 

"  And  all  old  Ocean  genders  in  his  roimd," 

Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  i  84. 

2.  To  produce,  to  cause ;  to  give  rise  or 
origin  to  ;  to  breed. 

"Fooliah  and  unlearned  questions  avoid,  knowing 
that  they  do  gender  strife."— 2  Timothy  ii.  28. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  breed,  to  copulate. 

"A  cistern  for  foul  toads 
To  gender  in."  Shakesp. :  Othello,  Iv.  2, 

*  gen'-der-er,  *  gen-drer,  s.  [Eng.  gender, 
v.  ;  -er.]  One  who  begets  or  gives  birth  to ; 
an  engenderer. 


gen'-der-mg,  ^gen-drynge,  pr.  par.,  u,., 
&  5.     [Gender,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c&  particvp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  engendering ;  the 
thing  engendered. 

"I .  .  .  behelde  .  .  .  his gendryTige in  hia  kyndea." 
Chai*cer  :  Sous  of  Fame,  li.  46?. 

*gen'-drure,  s.    [0.  Fr.  (en)gendrure.] 

1.  The  act  of  begetting  or  procreating. 
"The  einewis  of  his  stones  of  gendrure -.hea  foldid 

togi&ere."—Wycliffe:  Job  x.1.  L7, 

2.  That  which  is  engendered ;  produce, 
issue. 

"  Gentille  genjjbiire  to  make." 

Bobert  de  Brwnne,  p.  25a 

gen-e-a~gen'-e-sis,  s.    [Gr.  y^vea  (genea)  = 
race,   stock,   family,   and  -yeVecriy  (genesis)  = 
origin,  source.] 
Biol. :  The  same  as  PARTHENOGENESis(q.v,). 

gen-e-a-log'-ic-al,  *  gen-e-a-log'-ic  (or 

gen-e  as  ge-ne),  a.     [Eng.  genealog(y);  -ic, 

-ical.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  descent  of  fami- 
lies ;  exhibiting  the  succession  of  families 
from  a  progenitor. 

"There  are  many  incidental  verities,  historical, 
geographical,  genealogical,  chronological,  &c."—Jfarer- 
la7id :  Works,  viii.  106. 

2.  According  to  the  descent  of  a  person  or 


bSil,  b63^;  pd^t,  j^^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9liin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun :  -fion,  -$ion  =  zhiin.   -tious.  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  h^l,  deL 


genealogically— generale 


fainily  from  an  ancestor,:  as,  a  genealogical 

"The  golden  fruit  of  true  patriotism,  reftl  pereoiml 
greatness  and  nobility  unindebted  to  ii  qencalogical 
ZAMls.  —1,  hnox:  Ltittersto  a  i'ouix^  Kol}leman,\&t.  bz>. 

genealogical-tree,  s.  The  genealogy 
or  succession  of  a  family  from  a  progenitor 
<nuwn  out  in  the  figure  of  a  tree,  with  the 
root,  stem,  brandies,  &c. 

ge-ne-a-l6g'-ic-al-ly,  adu.  [Eng.  genea- 
logical;  ~ly.]  In  a  g'enealogical  manner;  ac- 
cording to  genealogy. 

ge-ne-al'-6-gist»  s.  [Eng.  genealog(y) ;  -ist  ; 
Fr.  gencalogiste ;  Sp.  &  Port,  genmlogista.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  tracing  the  genealogy 
or  descent  of  families. 

"With  whatever  delight  the  Cambrian  gsnealorjist 
might  pursue  the  line  of  hU  ancestry,"— Lord  Teiffn- 
inouth:  Life  of  Sir  }V.  Jones. 

ge-ne-al'-o-gize, -u.i.  [Eng.  genealog{y):  -ize.] 
To  investigate  or  trace  the  genealogies  or 
descents  of  families. 

ge-ne-al'-6-gy,  *  ge-ne-al'-o-gie,  *ge- 
nel-o-gie,  s.  [Fr.  geiiealogie,  from  Lat. 
genealogia,  from  Gr.  yevea^oyia  (genealogia)  = 
an  account  of  a  family  :  yeved  (genea)  =  birth, 
race,  descent,  and  ^oyiu  (logia)  =  an  account ; 
Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse  ;  Keyto  (logo)  =  to 
tell,  to  speak  of;  Ital.  &  Sp.  genealogia.] 

1.  The  history  or  account  of  the  succession 
of  families  ;  an  enumeration  or  exhibition  of 
descent  in  the  natural  order  of  succession ;  a 
pedigree. 

"  This  is  the  getielogie  from  S.  Margarete  the  quene 
Of  kynges  bi  &  bi  in  kyude  that  has  bene," 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  111. 

2.  A  pedigree,  a  lineage  ;  the  descent  of  a 
family  from  a  progenitor, 

"The  ancients  ranged  chaos  into  several  regions; 
and  ill  that  order  sucessively  rising  one  from  another, 
as  if  it  was  a  pedigi-ee  or  genealogy."— Burnet :  Theory 
of  the  Earth. 

*  3.  OflFspring,  generation, 

"  Their  several  wivea,  and  a  joyous  genealogy  out  of 
them."— Sierne  .■  SentimenttilJourney ;  The  Supper. 

*  gen'-e-arch,  s.  [Gr.  veVo?  (genos)  =  a  race, 
a  tribe,  and  apxtu  (arclio)  =  to  rule,  to  govern.] 
The  governor  of  a  tribe  ;  the  chief  of  a  family. 

*gexi'~er,  s.  [Fr.  genre.]  [Gender,  s.]  A 
gender,  in  grammar, 

"  H.OW  taony  generes  is  thare  in  ane  pronowne?" — 
Vaus:  Jiibdiment.,  Dd.  iiij.  b. 

*gen'-er,  v.t.  [Lat.  gencro,  from  geniis  (genit. 
generis)  =  a  race.l    To  gender,  to  generate. 

gen'-er-a,  s.  pL  [Lat.]  The  plural  of  genus 
(q.v.).     • 

*gen-er-a-bil -1-ty.  s,  [Eng.  generahle;  -Ity.] 
Capability  of  being  generated  or  produced, 

*  gen'-er-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  ge-neraHlls,  from 
gfejiero  =  to  beget ;  Ital.  generabile;  Sp.  gener- 
able.]  Capable  of  being  begotten,  produced, 
or  generated. 

"  But  we  apeak  "here  of  the  original  life  of  the  soul 
itself,  that  this  is  aubstantial,  neither  generable  nor 
corruptible."— Ci^dworfA.'  Iniellectaal  System,  p,  862. 

gen'-er-al,  *  gen-er-all,  *  gen-er-alle, 

a.,  arfv,,"&  s.  [Fr.  general,  from  Lat.  generaUs 
=  pertaining  to  a  genus  or  race  ;  gemts  (genit. 
gemris)  =  a  race  ;  Sp.  general;  Ital.  generale.] 

A,  As  objective : 

1.  Relating  or  pei-taining  to  a  whole  genus, 
kind,  class,  or  order ;  not  special  ;notparticular. 

"They,  because  some  have  been  admitted  without 
trial,  make  that  fault  general  which  is  particular."— 
Whitgifte. 

*2.  Collective. 

*'  Our  general  forces  at  Bridgenorth  shall  meet." 
Shakesp. :  1  Jlenry  IV.,  iii,  2, 

3.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  whole  com- 
munity; public,  common. 

"  Nor  failed  they  to  express  how  much  they  praised. 
That  for  the  general  safety  he  despised 
His  own,"  Milton :  P.  L.,  ii.  481. 

4.  Common  to  many  or  the  majority ;  ex- 
tensive, though  not  universal, 

"  A  writer  of  tragedy  must  certainly  adapt  himself 
more  to  %he  general  t»sis."—Masun:  Elfrida  (lutrod. 
Letters). 

5.  Not  directed  to  any  single  or  particular 
object ;  taking  in  the  whole :  as,  To  take  a 
general  view  of  a  subject. 

6  Lax  in  signification  ;  not  confined  to  any 
particular  or  special  use  or  import;  not  spe- 
cific; indefinite,  vague. 

"Where  the  author  speaks  more  strictly  and  par- 
ticularly on  any  theme,  it  will  explain  the  more  loose 
and  general  expressions."—  Watts. 


7.  Not  restrained  by  narrow  or  distinctive 
limitations  ;  wide. 

"  No  general  characters  of  parties  (call  them  either 
sects  or  churches}  can  be  so  fully  and  exactly  drawn, 
as  to  comprehend  all  the  seveml  members  of  them  ;  at 
jeast  all  suuh  as  are  received  under  that  denomina- 
tion."—firyden.-  JJind  &  Pantlwr.    (Pret) 

8.  Common,  usual,  ordinary. 

"  I've  been  bold. 
For  thiat  1  knew  it  the  most  gerieral  way." 

Slutkesp. :  Timon  of  Alliens,  ii.  2. 

9.  In  all ;  taken  or  viewed  as  a  whole  or  in 
the  gross. 

"  His ffcrtero/ behaviour  vain,  ridiculous." — Shakesp.  : 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  1, 

*'  B.  As  adv. :  Generally,  commonly, 

"  Should  go  so  general  current." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Uenry  IV.,  iv.  1. 

C  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

X.  The  whole ;  tliat  which  comprehends  or 
includes  all,  or  the  chief  part ;  that  which  is 
general;  opposed  to pariicw^ar;  general  prin- 
ciples, 

"  To  conclude  from  particulars  to  generals  is  a  false 
way  of  arguiug." — Broome. 

*2.  TTie  public,  the  community  ;  the  general 
body  of  the  i^eople. 

"  "Twas  caviare  to  the  general." — Sluikesp.  :  Hamlet, 
ii.  2. 

*3.  That  which  is  general  or  common  to  all. 

"All  our  abilities,  ■  .  . 

Severala  and  generals  of  grace." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  C'reasida,  i.  3. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2  (1). 
"  The  war's  whole  art  each  private  soldier  knows, 
And  with  a.  general's  love  of  conquest  glows." 

Addison :  The  Campaign,  29G. 

*  5.  A  leader,  a  cliief. 

"  The  general  of  your  woes.' 

Shakesp. ;  Romeo  &  Juliet,  v.  3. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Eccles. :  The  chief  or  head  of  an  order,  or 
of  all  the  houses  or  congregations  established 
under  the  same  rule, 

"  After  the  bishops  come  the  mitred  abbots  .  .  .with 
the  generals  of  the  religious  orders." — Dr.  U.  Vaughan : 
Fear  of  Preparation  for  Vatican  Council,  oh.  iii, 

2.  Military  : 

(1)  One  of  the  chief  military  oflicers  of  a 
country  or  government ;  the  commander  of  an 
army  or  of  a  division  or  brigade  ;  a  general 
officer.  They  are  l<:nown  in  order  of  rank  as 
Generals,  Lieutenant-Generals,  Major-Generals 
and  Brigadier-Generals, 

(2)  A  general  drum-call  beaten  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  give  notice  to  the  infantry  to  be  ready 
to  march.     [Genebale,  (2).] 

*  3.  Naut.  :  An  admiral. 

"  Amongst  which  ships  (being  all  of  small  burthen) 
there  was  one  so  well  liked,  which  also  had  no  man  in 
her,  as  being  brought  unto  the  generall  [Sir  F.  Drake], 
he  thought  good  to  make  stay  of  hev  for  the  service, ' 
— Sir  F.  Drake :  West  India  Voyage,  p.  5. 

%  In  general,  *  In  the  general,  *  For  the 
general :  In  the  main  ;  generally  speaking  ;  as 
a  rule  ;  for  the  most  part. 

"The  cloth,  m  general,  will  resist  water  for  some 

time  ;  but  that  which  has  the  strongest  glaze  will  re- 
sist longest."- Cooft.'  Third  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xi, 

^  General  is  commonly  affixed  to  words  ex- 
pressive of  rank  or  office  ;  with  the  force  of 

highest  or  senior  ;  as,  Adjutant-General,  At- 
torney-General, Pnstvuister-General ,  Solicitor- 
Ge-neral,  Vicar-General,  &c.    (See  these  words.) 

general-agent,  5. 

Law  :  A  person  authorized  by  his  principal 

to  sign  all  contracts,  execute  all  deeds,  and 
act  in  every  way  as  his  agent. 

General  Assembly,  s, 

Ecclesiol  :  The  highest  court  in  the  Estab- 
lished and  Free  Churches  of  Scotland.  It 
meets  statedly  once  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  reports  from  the  several  committees, 
appeals  from  the  synods,  ifcc.  It  consists  of 
a  certain  number  of  re]U'esentatives,  one-half 
of  them  ministers,  the  other  half  elders,  from 
the  several  presbyteries.  It  is  presided  over  by 
a  moderator,  who  is  elected  by  votes  at  the 
commencement  of  each  assembly. 

general-bass,  s. 

Mvsic:  Thorough  bass. 

general-Charge,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  charge  the  use  of  which  is  to 
cause  the  heir  either  to  represent  his  ancestor 
or  to  renounce  the  succession, 

general-council,  ^. 

CVt.  Hist.  :  [Council,  CEhumenical]. 

general-court,  s.   A  court  of  legislature. 


general-dealer,  s.  One  who  deals  in 
all  the  articles  of  daily  use,  instead  of  confin- 
ing himself  to  one  particular  branch  of  trade. 

general-demurrer,  s. 

Law :  [Demurrer]. 

general-issue,  s. 

Law :  An  issue  which  traverses  and  denies 
at  once  the  whole  declaration,  without  offering 
any  special  matter  whereby  to  evade  it, 

"  As  in  trespass,  non  culpabilit,  not  guilty ;  in  debt 
ux>oii  contract,  nunqnatn  indebitatus,  that  he  never 
was  indebted  ;  in  debt  on  bond,  iimi  est  factum,  it  is  not 
his  deed  ;  on  an  assumpsit,  nonussiiTupsit,  he  made  no 
such  proml.se:  or  in  .au  action  on  a  warranty,  that  he 
did  not  warrant,  or  on  an  agreement,  that  he  did  not 
agree.  These  pleas  are  called  the  general  issue,  because, 
by  importing  an  absolute  and  general  denial  of  wliat 
is  alleged  in  the  declaration,  they  amount  tit  once  to 
an  issue :  )*y  which  we  mean  a  fiict  affirmed  on  one 
side  ami  denied  on  the  other."— Blackstoiie  :  Coimnent,, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  H, 

general-lien,  s. 

Law :  The  right  to  detain  a  chattel,  &c., 
until  payment  be  made  not  only  for  the  parti- 
cular article,  but  of  any  balance  that  may  be 
due  on  a  general  account  in  the  same  line  of 
business. 

general-officer,  s. 

Mil. :  An  officer  commanding  an  army,  a 
division,  or  a  brigade  ;  a  general. 

general  post-office,  s,    [Post-office.] 

general-service,  s. 

Scots  Law  :  A  form  of  service  carrying  such 
heritable  rights  belonging  to  the  ancestor  as 
do  not  require  sasine,  or  such  as  were  per- 
sonally vested  in  him,  no  sasine  liaving  been 
taken  on  them  by  the  ancestor,  and  it  carries 
all  that  by  the  law  goes  to  the  heir-at-law. 
[Service.] 

general-ship,  6. 

Naut.  :  A  ship  advertised  by  the  owners  as 
a  general  carrier,  and  not  under  special  con- 
tract to  any  particular  nierchant  or  merchants. 

general  special-charge,  s. 

Scots  La,w :  A  writ  passing  the  Signet,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
general  service,  and  to  vest,  by  a  fiction  of  law, 
those  subjects  which  would  have  required  a 
general- service  to  have  vested  them  in  the  heir. 


general-Staff,  s. 

Mil. :  The  staff  of  an  army. 


[Staff.] 


general-tail,  s. 

Law  :  An  estate-tail  where  one  parent  only 
is  specified  whence  the  issue  must  be  derived. 

general-term,  &-. 

Logic :  A  term  which  is  the  sign  of  a  general 
conception  or  notion. 

^'  General  term  of  a  series:  That  term  from 
which  any  term  whatever  may  be  deduced,  by 
assigning  proper  values  to  the  arbitrary  con- 
stants wliich  enter  it. 

general  warrant,  s. 

Law  :  A  warrant  to  apprehend  all  suspected 
persons,  without  naming  any  particular  indi- 
vidual. The  last  general-warrant  issued  in 
England  was  that  on  which  Wilkes  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  on  April  30,  1763,  for  his 
attack  on  the  king's  speech  in  No.  45  of  the 
North  Briton. 

"This  warrant  is  unconstitutional,  illegal  aud  abso- 
lutely Aoid  :  it  is  a  general-warrant  directed  to  four 
messengers,  to  take  up  any  iieraons  without  naming 
or  describing  them  with  any  certainty,  and  to  appre- 
hend tbem  together  with  their  papei-s." — Lord  Cam- 
den :  Charge  to  tJie  Jury  in  IVUkes'  case.    {Dec.  6,  1763.) 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  general 
and  universal :  ' '  The  general  is  to  the  universal 
what  the  part  is  to  the  whole.  "What  is  general 
includes  the  greater  part  or  number  :  what  is 
universal  includes  every  individual  or  part. 
The  general  rule  admits  of  many  exceptions  : 
the  universal  rule  admits  of  none.  Human 
government  has  the  general  good  for  its  ob- 
ject :  the  government  of  Providence  is  directed 
to  %Lniversal  good.  General  is  opposed  to  par- 
ticular, and  universal  to  individual."  (Cralb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

^  gen-er-a'-le  (pi.  gen-er-a'-li-a)  (1),  s. 
[Lat.  neut.  sing.  o(  general  is  =  general.] 

1.  That  which  is  general. 

2.  The  usual  commons  in  a  religious  house. 

3.  (PI):  Generalities  ;  general  terms. 

"Destined  to  serve  ns  the generalia  or  first  principles 
of  the  various  ai-ts." — J.  S.  Mill.    (Ogilvie.) 


fate    fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  piae,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or  wore  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  k\^. 
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*  gen'-er-ale  (2),  s.    [Frj 

Milit. :  Formerly  a  beat  of  drum  for  the 
assembly  of  all  the  troops  preparatory  to  a 
march  or  to  going  into  action.  When  beaten 
nnexpectedly  it  was  the  signal  for  the  whole 
of  the  trooi>s  to  assemble  at  the  alarm-posts. 
(Voyle.) 

"  Hiirmh,  iwys !  the  morning  of  battle  hae  come, 
-     And  the  generale  'a  beating  on  many  a  drum." 

Davis :  Battle-Eve  of  the  Brigade. 

"•  gen'-^r-al-ess,  &.  [Eng.  g&ne.ral ; -ess.]  A 
female  general  or  commander. 

"  He  liaatily  nominates  generaTestes."  —  Carlyle  : 
French  Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  viL,  §  5. 

^gen'-er-al-i^m,  s.    [Eng.  general ;  -is??i.] 

1.  A  general  conclusion. 

2.  A  platitude. 

"He  began  with  generalUmg  about  humility."— 
Burton :  City  of  the  Saints,  ch.  v 

gen-er-al-is' -Si-mo,  s.  [Ital.  &  Sp. ;  Fr. 
generalissiTne.  ]  A  commander-in-chief ;  the 
chief  commander  of  an  army  consisting  of  two 
orimore  grand  divisionsunderseparate  generals. 
The  term  is  not  now  in  use  in  the  British  army. 
,  "In  case  of  any  foreign  invasion,  the  King  was  by 
,  law  to  be  generalissimo,  to  command  the  people  lor 
I  tbeir  own  safety."— ittdZow ;  Jfemoin ,-  Jiing  Cliarles's 
Case. 

gen-er-al-i-t^,  *  gen-er-al-i-tie,  s.   [Fr. 

generalite,  from  Lat.  generalitas,  from  generalis 
,  =  general ;  Sp.  gcTieralidad  ;  Ital.  generalitd.] 

*  1.  The  state  of  being  general ;  the  quality 
of  including  species  or  particulars. 

"  Generality.    Generality,  geucrallness. " — Cotgrave. 

2.  A  general  statement ;  a  statement  which 
is  not  specific,  but  applies  to  a  whole  class 
taken  collectively ;  a  statement  which  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  particular  case. 

I  "To  conclude  under  one  cousideration  a  specialtie 
Ka& & generaZUie." — Bp,  Gardner:  Of  the  Presence  of 
the  Sacrament,  fo.  68. 

3.  The  main  body;  the  bulk  ;  the  greatest 
part ;  the  ma,iority. 

"The  generality  of  men  are  prone  to  approve  the 
lawB  and  rules  directing  to  juatice,  sincerity,  and 
beneficence."— flarrow,  vol.  ii.,  eer.  7. 

*  4.  iPl.) :  General  affairs ;  the  interests  of 
the  general  public. 

*  5,  A  district  governed  by  a  general. 

gen'-er-gl-iz-a-ble,  «.  [Eng.  generaUz(e); 
-able.]  I'hat  niay  or  can  be  generalized  or 
reduced  under  a  general  rule,  or  referred  to  a 
particular  class  or  genus. 

"  Extreme  cases  are,  ipso  nomine,  not  generalizablc." 
—Coleridge.     ( Webster. ) 

gen-er-al-iz-a'-tion,  gen-er-al-i^-a- 
tion,  s.  [Fr.  generalisation;  Sp.  generalim' 
don.  ]     [Generalize.  ] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  generahzing ;  the 
act  of  making  general,  or  of  bringing  several 
objects  agreeing  in  some  point  under  a  common 
or  general  name,  head,  or  class  ;  an  extending 
from  particulars  to  generals. 


1  some  philoaophera  to  suppose  that 
besides  abstraction,  to  which  they 


.      "This  has  led 

'  another  faculty  -- 

have  given  the  name  of  generalization,  is  necessary  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  genera  and  species."— 
Stewart:  On  tJie  Human  .Uinrf,  pt.  iv.,  §  1. 

2.  A  general  inference. 

gen'-ei*-al-ize,  v.t  &  i.  [Fr.  generaliser ;  Sp. 
(/e?iera;i;OTr,fromLat.ffe?i€miis=general(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  reduce  to  or  arrange  in  a  genus  ;  to 
view  in  relation  to  a  genus  or  genera ;  to 
bring,  as  a  particular  fact  'or  series  of  facts, 
into  relation  with  a  wider  circle  of  facts. 

"  The  mind,  therefore,  makes  its  utmost  endeavours 
to  generalize  its  idena.  begins  early  with  such  as  are 
;  most  familiar,  comes  in  time  to  those  that  are  less  so." 
—Bolingbroke  :  Essay  on  SuTimn  Knowledge,  §  5. 

2.  To  deduce  or  infer  as  a  general  principle 
from  many  particulars. 

"A  mere  conciMsion,  generalized  from  a  multitude 
of  facta."— Coleridge.    (Webster.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  employ  oneself  in  generali- 
zation ;  to  generalize  objects. 

gen'-er-al-l^,  *  gen-er-al-i,  *  gen-er- 
al-Uche,  *  gen-er-al-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
general;  -ly.'] 

1.  In  general ;  without  specification  or  exact 
limitation. 

"  Generally  we  would  not  have  those  who  read  this 
work  of  Sylva  Sylvarmn,  account  it  strange  that  we 
■  have  set  down  particulars,  untried."— Jactwi .-  Sylva 
Si/lvariim.    (Prei.) 

2.  Collectively  ;  in  a  body ;  not  partially  or 
severally,  but  universally. 

"I  counsel  that  all  Israel  be  ycneroHygathered'unto 
thee."— 2  Samuel  xvii.  11. 


3.  In  the  main  ;  in  general ;  for  the  most  or 
greatest  part ;  mainly,  principally. 

"Look,  when  you  will,  into  sessions-papers,  and 
otlier  accounts  of  bad  people,  who  have  suffered  for 
their  crimes,  and  you  will  generally  8nd  they  began  by 
negiectiugthesabEjath."— capin .-  Works,  voL  ii.,  ser.  30. 

■i.  In  the  main  ;  without  minute  detail. 

"  Those  who  are  driven  into  the  fold  are.  generally 
speaking,  rather  mode  hypocrites  than  converts," — 
Dryden :  Rind  &  Panther.    (Pref.) 

5.  Ordinarily,  commonly,  usually. 
^  For  the  difference  between  generally  and 
comvwnly^  see  Commonly. 

*  gen'-er-al-neSS,  *:.     [Eng.  general;  -Tiess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  general ; 
wide  extent,  though  short  of  universality. 

"They  had,  with  a  general  consent,  rather  spriiiging 
by  the  generalTiess  of  the  cause  than  of  any  artificial 
practice,  setthemselvesinarma."- A'idney. 

2.  Commonness,  frequency,  usualness. 

gen'-er-^-shipp  s.     [Eng.  general;  -ship.] 

1.  The  office  or  rank  of  a  general ;  command 
as  a  general. 

"Thus  those  fifteen  hundred  horse  which  marched 
northward,  within  very  few  days  were  brought  to 
nothing ;  and  the  generalship  of  the  Lord  Digby  to  an 
end."— CtarentZon;  Civil  War,  ii.  718. 

2.  A  title  of  respect  addressed  to  a  general. 

''  "YouTffeneraZgftfpputsme  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene 
when  he  fought  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Belgrade." — 
Goldsmith:  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  ii, 

3.  The  skill  of  a  general ;  military  skill  ex- 
hibited in  the  management  of  trop'os  and  the 
conduct  of  war  ;  strategical  skill, 

"  Cicero  lauehs.  in  one  of  his  letter*  it  his  general- 
sJtip." — Bolingbroke:  Letters  on  History. 

i.  The  discharge  of  the  functions  of  a  general. 
5.  Judicious  or  skilful  tactics  or  manage- 
raent  generally. 

*  gen'-er-al-ty,  s.    [Eng.  general;  -ty.]    The 
whole  ;  the  totality. 

"  The  mimicipal  laws  of  this  kingdom  are  of  a  vast 
extent,  and  include  in  their  generalty  all  those  several 
l.^ws  which  are  allowed  as  the  rule  of  justice  and  judi- 
cial proceedings."— JTuie;  Prim.  Grig,  of  ManMnd. 

gen'-er-ant,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  generans,  pr.  par. 
of  genero  =  to  beget,  to  gender  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Begetting,  producing,  gener- 
ative. 

"  In  such  pretended  generations  the  generant  or 
active  principle  is  supposed  to  be  the  sun,  which,  being 
lui  inanimate  body,  cannot  act  otherwise  than  by  his 
heat." — Ray :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

II.  Math. :  Acting  as  a  generant  (q.v.). 

B.  As  sitbstantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  generates,  begets, 
or  produces ;  the  generative  principle  or  power. 
"  Some  believe  the  soul  made  by  God,  some  by  an- 
gels,  and  some  by   the  generant."— OlanvUl :  Scepsis 
Scientifica,  ch.  iii. 

IL  Math. :  That  which  by  its  motion  gener- 
ates or  is  conceived  as  generating  a  line,  figure, 
or  solid  body  ;  thus,  a  circle  revolving  about 
its  diameter  as  an  axis  is  the  generant  of  a 
sphere.    [Generation.  ] 

gen'-er-ate,  v.t.  &  i,    [Lat.  gencrat^is,  pa.  par. 
of  genero  =  to  produce  ;  genus  (genit.  generis) 
=  a  race,  offspring.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  beget,  to  propagate,  to  procreate. 

2.  To  produce  or  bring  into  life  ;  to  give 
existence  to. 

3.  To  cause  to  be ;  to  produce.  (Of  material 
things.) 

4.  To  cause,  to  produce  ;  to  give  origin  or 
rise  to.    (Of  immaterial  things.) 

"  Vet  we  ought  to  remember  that  it  is  the  nature  of 
injustice  to  generate  ioiuatice."  —  Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch,  xvi. 

II.  Math, :  To  trace  out  or  form  as  a  line, 
figure,  or  solid  body  by  the  motion  of  a  point 
or  a  magnitude  of  inferior  order. 

"  If  a  mathematical  surface  be  moved  according  to  a 
mathematical  law,  the  volume  swept  over  by  it,  in  its 
motion,  is  said  to  be  generated  by  it,  and  is  a  mathe- 
matical solid  or  volume." — Davies  &  Peck:  Mathem. 
Dictionary. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  beget,  propagate,  or  pro- 
create. 

"  Those  creatures  which  being  wild  generate  seldom, 
being  tame,  generate  often." — Bacon. 

gen'-er-at-ing,  vr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Gener- 
ate, v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <£■  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  begetting, 
producing,  or  originating. 


generating-fimction^  s. 

Math. :  A  term  used  by  Laplace,  in  solving 
equations  of  differences,  to  denote  any  func- 
tion of  X  considered  with  reference  to  the 
coefficients  of  its  expansion  in  powers  of  a;. 

generating-line,  or  figure,  s. 

Math.  :  A  line  or  figure  by  the  motion  of 
which  a  figure  or  solid  is  conceived  to  be 
generated  or  described. 

generating-surface,  s.  The  heating 
surface  of  a  boiler ;  that  on  which  heat  is 
applied  to  generate  steam. 
gen-er-a'-tion,  •gen-er-a-ci-oun,  *gen- 
er-a-cy-on,  s.  [Fr.  generation,  from  Lat. 
generatio,  from  generatus,  pa.  par.  of  genero  = 
to  generate ;  Sp.  generacion ;  Ital.  generazione  ; 
Port,  generagdo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  begetting;,  procreating  or  pro- 
ducing. 

"  So  fertile  be  the  flouds  in  generation," 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  xii.  1. 

*  2.  The  act  of  producing,  causing  or  giving 
rise  or  existence  to. 

"Seals  make  excellent  impressions:  and  so  it  may 
be  thought  of  sounds  in  their  first  generation." — 
Bacon. 

*3.  Progeny;  offspring;  issue. 

"  The  barbarous  Scythian. 
Or  he  that  makes  hia  generati/yn  messes 
To  gorge  his  appetite,'  shall  to  my  bosom 
Be  as  well  neighboured."        Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  1. 

4.  A  single  succession  or  step  in  natural 
descent,  as  the  children  of  the  same  parents  ; 
an  age  or  period  between  one  succession  and 
another. 

"  Four  generations  of  Stuarts  had  waged  a  war  to  the 

ath  with  four  gen  '" ' 

Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vli. 


death  with  four  generations  of  Puritans." — Macaulay  : 


5.  The  people  of  the  same  period  or  age  ; 
those  living  at  the  same  time. 

"  0  faithless  and  perverse  gerteration,  who  hath 
warned  you  to  flee  from  the  MTath  to  come?"— £«fte 
Ix.  41. 

*  6.  A  family  ;  a  race. 

"  Thy  mother's  of  my  generati07i." 

Shakesp. :  Timon  qf  Athens,  i.  1. 

*  7.  A  pedigree,  lineage,  or  descent. 

"  Thus  from  the  fact  of  Lot,  we  derive  the  generation 
of  Buth,  and  blessed  Nativity  of  our  Saviour." — 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxl. 

*  8.  An  age. 

"  Every  where  throughout  all  generations  and  a^es 
of  the  Christian  world,  no  church  ever  perceived  the 
word  of  God  to  be  against  it."— Hooker  :  Eceles.  Polity. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Math.  :  The  formation  of  any  magnitude 
by  the  motion  of  a  point,  or  a  magnitude  of  an 
inferior  order.  Thus,  if  a  point  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  any  mathematical  law,  the  path 
which  it  traces  out  is  said  to  be  generated  by 
the  point,  and  is  a  mathematical  line.  If  a 
mathematical  line  be  moved  in  accordance 
with  amathematical  law,  the  surface  in  which  it 
is  alway.s  found  is  said  to  be  generated  by  the 
line,  and  is  always  a  mathematical  surface. 
The  moving  point  or  magnitude  is  called  the 
generatrix,  and  the  law  according  to  which  the 
motion  takes  place  is  called  the  law  of  genera- 
tion.   (Davies  dt  Peck.) 

2.  Phys.  Anat. :  The  function  which  has  for 
its  object  the  propagation  of  the  species,  gene- 
ration, presents  many  points  of  resemblance 
in  plants  and  anaimals.  In  the  former  it  is 
cryptogamic,  or  phanerogamic  ;  in  the  latter 
non-sexual  or  sexual.  In  the  cryptogamio 
and  non-sexual  generation,  the  new  individual 
is  developed  by  a  separation  of  particles  from 
the  body  of  the  parent,  by  which  the  new  for- 
mation is  nourished  until  it  has  so  far  matured 
as  to  be  capable  of  an  independent  existence. 
(Todd  c6  Bovrman  :  Phys.  Anat,  vol.  i.,  introd. 
p.  25.) 

^  (I)  Alternation  of  generation,  alternate  gene- 
ration.] 

Biol. :  [Alternation]. 

(2)  Equivocal,  or  Spontaneous  generation : 

Biol.  :  The  view  that  some  of  the  lower 
animals  or  plants,  or  the  primoi-dial  form  of 
one  or  other,  or  both  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms  may  have  sprung  from  lifeless 
matter  without  the  intervention  of  any  previ- 
ously existing  parent.  Alleged  instances  of 
such  equivocal  generation  were  shown  to  be 
unfounded,  but  essentially  the  same  view  has 
been  revived  as  an  hypothesis  by  Haeckel  and 
some  evolutionists.  It  is  called  by  Huxley 
abiogenesis  (q.v.).  For  other  kinds  of  genera- 
tion, see  Fissiparous,  Gemmiparous,  Larvi- 
parous.  Oviparous,  Pupiparous,  and  Viviparous. 


bSil,  l)6y^;  po^t»  j<J^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f. 
'Clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -tious,  -sioiis.  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  t>el,  d^L 
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Tl  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  geiiera- 
tion  and  age:  "Those  who  are  born  at  the 
same  time  constitute  a  g&neration ;  that  period 
of  time  which  comprehends  the  age  of  man  is 
the  age;  there  may  therefore  be  many  genera- 
tions spring  up  in  the  course  of  an  age  ;  a  fresh 
generation  is  springing  up  every  day,  which  iu 
the  course  of  an  age  pass  away,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  fresh  generations."    (Eng.  Synon.) 

gen'-er-a-tive,  «.  [Fr.  geniratif^  from  Lat. 
gmeratus,  pa,  par.  of  ge)iero  =  to  generate; 
Bp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  gemrativo.^ 

1.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  genera- 
ting, procreating,  or  producing ;  pertaining 
to  generation  or  production. 

"They  haue  the  soedof  regeueratiou  by  the  miuia- 
teriG  of  the  church,  which  vseth  to  that  end  and  pur 
Tioae  not  onely  the  word,  but  the  sacraments,  both 
nauing  generative  force  and  vertue."— Poofter ;  Ecclvs. 
Polity,  bk.  v.,  §  50. 

2.  Proline ;  fruitful. 

"If  there  hath  been  such  a  gradual  diminution  of 
fhecjenn-a'ivr,  faculty  upon  the  earth,  why  was  there 
not  the  like  decay  m  the  production  of  vegetables?  "— 
BenUey.     (Todd). 

generative-tissue,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  FoRMATivK-TiasuE  (q.v.). 

gen'-er-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  geiieratus,  pa. 
par.  of  genero  =  to  generate;  Fr.  ginerateur ; 
Ital.  generatore.] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  begets, 
generates,  produces,  or  propagates  ;  a  propa- 
gator or  procreator. 

"  Imagination  aasimilntes  the  Ideaof  the  ffenci*«(or 
into  the  reality  in  the  thing  engendered."— Browne  .• 
Vulgar  Err  ours. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Aerated  Water :  An  apparatus  for  genera- 
ting carbonic-acid  gas  for  charging  soda-foun- 
tains, or  bottles  with  aerated  water. 

2.  Chem. ;  A  term  used  to  denote  the  ele- 
ments or  compounds  from  which  a  more  com- 
plex substance  is  obtained.  Thus  ethyl, 
alcohol,  and  acetic  acid  are  the  generators  of 
acetic  ether  ;  and  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoU 
are  the  generators  of  hippuric  acid.  By  the 
action  of  acids  or  alkalies  these  substances 
can  be  resolved  into  their  generators,  and  so 
the  constitution  of  a  complex  body  can  be 
determined ;  thus,  Ijecithin,  a  constituent  of 
the  brain,  has  the  formula  C44H9oN'P'09,  ;  it 
has  six  generators,  glycerin,  phosphoric  acid, 
stearic  acid,  glycol,  methyl  alcohol,  and  am- 
monia ;  therefore  it  is  found  to  be  a  distearate 
glycerophosphate  of  choline,  and  choline  has 
been  found  to  be  a  trimethyl  oxyethyl  ammo- 
nium hydrate  (CH3)3N'CH2-OH-'CH2-OH. 

3.  Distill.:  A  retort  in  which  volatile  hydro- 
carbons are  distilled  from  liquid  or  solid 
matters. 

4.  Mvsic:  A  ground  note,  fundamental  bass, 
root,  derivative.  The  principal  sound  or 
sounds  by  which  others  are  produced,  as  the 
lower  0  for  the  treble  of  the  harpsichord, 
which  beside  its  octave  will  strike  an  atten- 
tive ear  with  its  twelfth  above  or  g  in  alt,  and 
with  its  fifteenth  above  or  c  in  alt. 

5.  Steam  :  A  vessel  in  which  steam  is  gene- 
rated from  water,  for  use  in  a  steam-engine,  a 
heating  apjiaratus,  &c.  The  term  was  first 
applied  to  the  Perkins  steam-boiler,  in  which 
water  iu  small  quantity  was  heated  to  a  high 
tempei'atnre.  It  is  now  specifically  applied  to 
a  class  of  instantaneous  generators.  The  name 
is  now  rapidly  coming  into  use  for  all  appara- 
tus for  generating  steam,  being  held  to  be 
more  correct  than  the  usual  terra.  [Steam- 
boiler.] 

gen'-er-a-trxx,  s.    [Lat.] 

Math. :  A  point;  line,  or  figure  whicli  by  its 
motion  generates  a  line,  figure,  or  solid. 

ge-ner'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  generiis)  (genit.  of  genns) 
=  a  class,  a  kind;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic ;  Fr. 
generiqtte ;  Ital.  &  Sp,  generlco.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  genus,  class,  or  kind ; 
comprehending  the  genus  as  distinct  from  the 
species  or  from  another  genus  :  as,  a  generic 
description,  that  is,  the  description  of  a 
genus ;  a  generic  difference,  a  difference  in 
genus  ;  a  generic  name,  a  denomination  which 
comprehends  all  the  species  belonging  to  a 
particular  genus,  as  of  animals,  plants,  &c. ; 
thus  Felis  is  the  generic  name  of  animals  of 
the  cat  kind,  Cauis  of  those  of  the  dog  kind, 
&c. 

"  Though  wine  differs  from  other  Hquida,  In  that  it 

iH  the  juice  of  a  certain  fruit ;  yet  this  la  but  a  general 

OT  r/c II crick  difference." — Watts:  Logick. 


2.  Very  wide,  comprehensive,  or  extensive  ; 
pertaining  to  large  or  comprehensive  classes. 
"This  is  a  generic  isna,  applicable  to  every  aort  of 
mental  enjoyment  indiscriminately."— Coj/an.-  On  the 
Passions,  vol.  11.,  (lis.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

generic-area,  ^\ 

Bot.,  Zool.y  (&  Geog.  :  An  area  to  which  a 
genus  is  limited.  When  there  is  one  spot 
within  this  area  where  representatives  of  the 
genns  abound  more  than  they  do  in  other 
parts  of  it,  this  is  called  its  metropolis. 

*  ge-ner'-ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  gener(is),  genit.  of 
gemis  =  a.  kind;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ical]  The 
same  as  Generic  (q.v.). 

ge-ner'-ic-al-ly,  arfc.  [Eng.  gaierical ;  -ly.] 
With  regard  to  genus  or  generic  chai'acteristics. 

"They  are  of  the  very  specific  gravity  with  those  to 
which  they  are  ao  ge7ierlcaUy  allied." —Woodward. 

ge-ner'-iLC-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  genericoJ ; 
-nens.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  generical. 
"The  question  iu  dispute  has  no  relation  to  the 
gevericalneaa  of  the  objects  on  which  we  thinlc,  but 
to  the  genericalness  of  thinking  itself."— ^Imwer  to 
Clarke's  Third  Defence. 

'^ge-ner-if-ii-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  grejtws  (genit. 
generis)  =  a  kind,  a  class,  aud/acio  =  to  make,] 
Tlie  act  of  genendizing  ;  generabzation. 

gen-er-6s'-l-ty,  s.  [Fr.  g6nerosite,  fi-om  Lat. 
generositas,  from  generosus  =  of  noble  birth  ; 
gemts  (genit.  generis)  =  race,  family ;  Sp. 
generosidad;  Ital.  genei^osito..]    [Generous.] 

*  1.  Illustrious  ;  of  noble  descent  or  birth. 

"Their  eyes  are  commonly  black  and  small,  noBes 
little,  uaila  almost  as  long  as  their  fingei-s,  but  serving 
to  distinguish  their  generosity  "—Harris  :  Voyages, 
vol.  i,,  p.  465. 

2.  Ill  the  ethical  sense :  That  nobility  of  cha- 
racter which  was  once  supposed  to  go  with 
nobility  of  descent,  but  Avhich  is  now  known 
not  to  depend  on  birth,  but  to  be  present  in 
certain  individuals  in  all  ranks  of  society,  and 
absent  from  others  of  the  high  as  well  as  the 
low. 

"  Generosity  is  the  part  of  a  soul  raised  above  the 
vulgar.  There  is  in  it  something  of  what  we  admire 
in  heroes,  and  praise  with  a  degree  of  rapture." — 
Qoldamith :  The  Bee,  No.  3. 

3.  Liberality,  munificence. 

gen'-er-oiis,  a.  [Fr.  g&nt-eux,  from  Lat. 
generosiLS,  from  genus  (genit.  generis)  =  race, 
family  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  generoso.] 

*  1.  Of  illustrious  or  uoble  birth,  descent, 
or  extraction ;  nobly-born. 

"  The  generous  and  gravest  citizens 
Have  heut  the  gates." 

Shakeap.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  6. 

2.  Noble,  honourable,  magnanimous  ;  high- 
minded,    ipf  'persons.) 

"  All  men  affect  to  seem  generous,  and  will  say,  they 

scorn  to  Ije  base." — Barrow,  vol.  i.,  aer,  19. 

3.  Noble,  honourable,  worthy  of  a  high- 
minded  person.     (Of  things.) 

"  And  Edith  lent  her  generous  aid. 
And  wept,  and  Lorn  for  mercy  prayed." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iL  25. 

4.  High-spirited ;  possessed  of  or  showing 
high-breeding  or  blood. 

"Actaeon  spies 
HiB  opening  hounds,  and  now  he  hears  their  cries  : 
A  generous  pack." 

Addison:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  iii. 

5.  Full  of  spirit  or  strength  ;  strong,  heating. 
"  The  phlegm,  even  in  this  generous  wine,  was  co- 
pious."— Boyle. 

6.  Full,  overflowing,  abundant:  as,  a  gene- 
rous table. 

7.  Liberal,  munificent,  openhanded,  boun- 
tiful. 


8.  Characterized  by  or  manifesting  liber- 
ality or  munificence :  as,  a  generous  gift  or 
action. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  generous  and 
',  see  Beneficent. 


gen'-er-oiis-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  generous;  -ly.) 

1.  With  nobility  of  mind  or  character ; 
nobly,  magnanimously. 

"Despise  money  generously,  and  forgive  your 
enemy  bravely."— itp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol,  iii., 
ser.  10. 

2.  In  a  generous,  liberal,  or  munificent 
manner;  witli  generosity;  liberally,  freely, 
bountifully. 

"  'Tib  better  generously  bestowed  on  those 
Than  left  the  plunder  of  our  country's  foes." 
Pope:  Jlomerj  Riad x.vi\i,  35L 

*  gen'-  er  -  oils  -  ness,    s.      [Eng.  generous ; 
-?iess.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being  gen- 


erous ;  generosity,  nobility,  highmindedness, 
liberalitj', 

"  Had  I  not  been  encouraged  by  that  generoutnest 
and  sweetness  of  diaposltlou." — Wilkie:  Mercwry. 
(Dedlc.) 

*  ge-lie'-§ii-gl,  a.      [Eng.  genesi{s);  adj.  sufi: 

-at.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  generation. 

*  gS-ne-^TL-ol'-o-g^,  s.     [Gr.  yeVeo-t?  (genesis) 

=  origin,  source,  and  \6yos  (logos)  =  a  dis- 
course.] The  science  or  doctrines  of  genera- 
tion. 

gen'-e-sis,  s.  [Gr.  YtVeo-t?  (genesis)  =  origin, 
source,  birth,  production,  generation,  crea- 
tion, &c.,  from  the  obsolete  root  of  yivui  (geno), 
superseded  by  -yei/rdo)  (gennao)  ~  to  beget,  to 
engender,  causal  of  yCyuofjiat  (glgnomai)  =  to 
come  into  being,  to  be  boru,  to  be  produced.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  begetting,  producing,  or  giving 
origin  to ;  imagination ;  origin,  source,  be- 
ginning. 

"  The  origin  and  genesis  of  poor  Sterling's  club-"— 
.Carlyle :  Life  of  Sterling. 

2.  An  explanation  of  the  origin  or  source  of 
anything. 

3.  Production. 

"  If  the  blood  becomes  choked  with  inert  matter, 
there  necessarily  results  a  decreased ffenms  of  motion, 
—Herbert  Spencer :  Psychol,  (ind  ed,),  L  5. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Math. :  A  term  formerly  used,  meaning  the 
same  as  generation.  In  the  genesis  of  figures, 
the  moving  magnitude  or  point  is  called  the 
describent ;  the  guiding  line  of  the  motion  is 
called  the  dirigeut.     [Generation,  II.  1.] 

2.  Script.  Canon :  The  first  book  of  the 
Pentateuch,  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the 
Bible.  In  the  Hebrew  original,  as  well  as  in 
the  Septuagint  and  all  modern  versions^  it 
occupies  this  place.  It  Is  called  in  Hebre\v 
n'''CN^3  (bt'reshWi),  which  is  its  initial  word, 
coijectly  ti-anslated  in  the  authorised  Fnglisl 
version,  *'  In  the  beginning."  The  openinj.' 
chapter  narrates  the  creation  by  God  of  this 
earth  and  all  worlds  (i.  1-16);  ch.  ii.  1-3  shoulo 
have  been  added  to  this  chapter.  Chapters 
ii.  4~end  to  xi.  9,  are  occupied  with  archaic 
events  in  the  history  of  the  humau  race  gener- 
ally. At  xi.  10  a  genealogy  begins,  designed 
to  give  the  pedigree  of  Abraui  or  Abraham, 
"the  father  of  the  faithful,"  divinely  selected 
from  an  idolatrous  race  and  family  (Joshua 
xxiv.  2)  to  found  a  race  (the  chosen  Jewish 
one)  who  should  be  the  special  depositaries 
and  defenders  of  true  religion  against  other 
races  more  or  less  apostate  or  unenlightened. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  gives  the  history 
of  Abraham,  and  those  of  his  immediate 
descendants  who  were  special  heirs  of  the 
promises  made  to  him— viz.,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
the  twelve  patriarchs  (Heb.  xi.  9).  Counting 
only  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  last 
event  iu  Genesis  (the  death  of  Joseph),  the 
space  of  time  is  vast ;  but  as  the  Hebrew,  the 
Septuagint,  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuchs 
all  differ  as  to  certain  numbers,  the  exact 
amount  cannot  be  stated. 

The  Jewish  and,  followinglt,  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church  almost  unanimously  pronounced 
Moses  the  author  of  the  work,  deriving  his 
knowledge  of  the  events  prior  to  his  time 
either  from  direct  revelation  or  from  prior 
documents  consulted  under  Divine  guidance. 
In  A.D.  1753  Astruc,  an  eminent  French  medical 
professor,  attempted  to  point  out  two  such 
documerfts,  distinguishable  by  the  fact  that  in 
one  the  Divine  Being  is  called  almost  always 
□'rt'jM  (Elohivi),  while  in  the  other  he  is  named 
7y\rv  (Yehovah).  On  the  revival  of  this  hypo- 
thesis in  the  nineteenth  century,  Hengstenberg 
and  others  contended  against  it,  maintaining 
that  in  every  case  there  was  a  reason  why  tlie 
Divine  name  which  we  find  in  the  particular 
verse  was  chosen.  Most  critical  scholars  ad- 
here to  the  opinion  of  Astruc,  and  perpetuallj 
speak  of  the  Elohist — i.e.,  the  writer  who 
habitually  calls  God  Elohim  (q.v.)— and  the 
Jehovist,  who  designates  him  Jehovah  (q.v.). 
Hupfield  and  Boehmer  assign  the  composition 
of  Genesis  to  five  writers :  the  Elohist,  the 
second;  Elohist,  the  Jehovists,  and  the  Later 
Editor  or  Compiler,  Colenso  reduces  the  five 
to  four,  making  the  second  Elohist  apd  the 
first  Jehovist  the  same  person,  writing  at 
different  periods  of  his  life.  The  bishop  gives 
the  following  as  probable  dates  of  the  seveial 
writers  in  Genesis,  who,  he  thinks,  possibly 


fate,  ta,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  caxnel,  her,  thdre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    p6t 
wr   wnre.  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  S^^rian.     ee,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  ~  kw- 
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were  the  prophets  whose  names  are  ap- 
pended : — 

The  first  Elohiat  B.a  XlOO  to  1050       Samuel. 

The  second  Elohiat  liAon+^iniA       ■Nr„+T,«„ 
and  first  Jehovlflt  jloeotolOlO       Nathan. 

The  second  Jehovlst   1035  Gad. 

The  Deuterouomlat      641  to   624       Jeremiah. 
There  are  many  expressions  comraoa  to  the 
first  Elohist  and  Ezekiel. 

Omitting  fractions  of  verses  the  following 
are  the  portions  of  Genesis  attributed  to  the 
first  Eloliist,  and  they  form  a  continuous  nar- 
rative : — 

Chapters  L  11 1-8  ;  t.  vL  9-14,  l?-22 ;  vil.  6-9,  11,  ia-16, 
18,  19,  21-24;  TiiL  1-5,  13-19;  ix.  1-17.  28,  29;  xl.  10-26, 
81,  82 :  xU.  4-6, 12  ;  xlii.  6, 12  ;  xvi.  1.  8,  15.  16  ;  xvii.  1-27  ; 
xix.  29;  xxL  2-6;  xxiU.  1-20;  xxv.  7-17.  19-21,  24-26; 
xxvi.  34,  35 ;  xxvilL  1-9;  xxix.  24,  29,  32-34  ;  xxx.  1, 4, 13. 
17-24  ;  xxxl.  18  ;  XXXV.  9-16,  19.  20,  22-29 ;  xxxvt  1-19, 
31-40  ;  xxivii.  1.  2,  28,  86 ;  xlvL  6-27 ;  xlvii.  7-11,  27,  28 ; 
xlviii.  3-7  ;  xllx.  1,  2a. 

The  second  Jehovist  is  believed  to  have 
written  little  but  ch.  xiv. 
The  Deuteronomist  is  credited  with — 

Chapters  vL  4  ;  x.  8-12  ;  xv.  l-2l ;  xviii.  18,  19  ;  xsii. 
14-18  ;  xxiv.  69,  60 ;  xxvi.  4,  5  ;  xxsv.  8. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  attributed  to  the 
first  Jehovist.  The  bishop  believed  the  work 
unhistorical,  though  in  no  respect  fraudulent. 
But  the  immense  majority  of  Christians  in 
this  and  other  countries  firmly  hold  that  this 
old  and  venerable  book  was  composed  by 
Moses  under  the  guidance  of  Divine  inspira- 
tion, and  that  it  is  in  every  part  of  unim- 
peachable authority. 

3.  BM. :  The  word  is  often  used  as  the 
second  element  of  a  compound,  as  sihiogenesis, 
hiogeTiesis,  iiomogeohisis,  heterogenesis,  xeno- 
genesiSj  &c.  (q.v.). 

geu'-et  (1),  *  gen-net,  *gen-ette  (i),  s. 
[Fr.  gennete,  from  Sp.  ginette  —  (1)  a  horse,  (2) 
a  light  horseman  from  the  Berber  tribe  of 
Zeneta,  who  supplied  the  Moorish  Sultans  of 
Grenada  with  a  body  of  horse,  on  which  they 
placed  great  reliance.  (Wedgwood.y]  A  small- 
sized,  well-proportioned,  Spanish  horse ;  a 
jennet. 

"The  delicacy  of  a  gennet,  a  barb,  or  an  Arabian 
horse,  is  much  more  amiable  than  the  strength  aud 
atabiUty  of  some  horses  of  war  or  carriage." — Burke  : 
Sublime  &  Beauti/tU,  pt.  ill.   §  16. 

ge-net'  (2),  ge-nette  (2),  jen-net,  s.  [Fr. 
genette  =  a  kind  of  weasel,  black-spotted  and 
bred  in  Spain  (Cotgrave),  from  Sp.  gineta,  from 
Arab,  jameit.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  fur  of  II.,  which  is  made 
up  into  muffs,  tippets,  &c. ;  hence,  used  for 
catskins  made  up  in  imitation  of  their  fur, 
and  used  for  T.ne  same  purpose. 

■^  "A  warrant  to  Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  to  deliver  to 
Robert  Bobotham,  yeoman  of  the  rotws,  to  keep  for 
the  king  one  fur  of  black  jennets."— Strvve :  Memo- 
rials,  Ed/w.  VI.  (an.  1552). 


IL  Zool. :  Genetta  vulgaris^  or  Viverra  Genetta, 
a  mammal  belonging  to  the  family  Viverrid*. 
It  is  grey,  spotted  with  black  and  brown,  with 
a  long  tail,  which  is  ringed  with  black  and 
white.  There  is  white  also  on  the  eyebrows, 
the  cheeks,  and  the  sides  of  the  nose.  Its  fur 
is  soft  and  fine.  It  is  found  from  the  South  of 
France  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  living-  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  or  near  springs.  In  Con- 
stantinople it  is  domesticated  like  a  cat. 

*  ge-neth'-li-ac,  *  ge-neth-li-ack.  a.  & 
s.  [Fr.  genUhliaque,  from  Lat.  genethliacus ; 
Gr.  yev€6kia.K.6s  {genethUakos),  from  yevdOKia 
(genetJUia)  =  a  birthday  ;  yeve6\to<y^  (genethlios) 
=  pertaining  to  one's  birthday ;  ■ytyrojutat  (gig- 
nomai)  =  to  be  born.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  nativities 
as  calculated  by  astrologers  ;  showing  the 
position  of  the  stars  at  the  birth  of  any  per- 
son ;  calculating  nativities. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  birthday  poem  or  ode. 

2.  One  who  is  versed  in  genethliacs  ;  one 
who. calculates  nativities. 

"  Commend  me  here  to  all  genetMtacs,  casters  of 
natlvitiefl."— ^(ianw  -■  Works,  L  9. 

3.  (PI.) :  The  science  of  calculating  nativi- 
ties, or  predicting  the  future  events  of  life 
from  the  stars  predominant  at  the  birth. 

*  ge-neth-li'-a-eal,  *  ge-neth-li-a-call, 

a.    [Eng.  genethlidc;  -al]    The  same  as  Ge- 

NETHLIAC  (q.v.). 

"The  night  immediately  before  he  was  slighting  the 
art  of  those  foolish  astrologers  aad  genethlictcal  ephem- 
eriats."— ^ow«M;  Vocal  Forest. 

*  &S-neth-U-ai'-0-gJ^,  s.  [Gr.  y^viekia  (ge- 
we(Wia)=birth,  and  Aoyos  (logos)=a  discourse.] 
Divination  as  to  the  destinies  of  one  newly- 


born;  the  act,  art,  or  science  of  casting  nativi- 
ties ;  astrology. 

"  One  of  the  sects  of  the  Chaldjeans  ,  .  .  wholly  re- 
jected genethlialogy."~StiUins^et. 

ge-neth-U-S-t-ic,  *ge-netli-li-at-ick,  a. 

[Genethliac]    One  who  is  versed  in  geneth- 
liacs ;  one  who  calculates  nativities, 

"The  ffenethliaticks  conjecture  by  the  dispoaition, 
temper,  and  complexion  of  the  person." — Drummond. 

ge-nef -ic,  a,  &  s.    [Gr.  yew^TLKo?  (gennUikos) 
=  having  the  power  of  producing  generation.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  generation ;  re- 
lating to  the  origin  or  course  of  production  of 
a  thing. 

"  It  is  the  same  difference  between  the  natural  and 
mythical  modes  of  interpretation,  which  Krug  intends 
to_  point  out,  referring  particularly  to  the  histories  of 
miraclea,  when  he  distineuiahes  the  physical  or  mate- 
rial from  the  genefic  auit  formal  mode  of  explaining 
them."— SiraiMs  ;  Life  qf  Jeaus  (trans.  184G),  vol.  i,  §  8, 
p.  31. 

•  B.  As  substantive  : 

Med. :  A  medicine  which  acts  on  the  sexual 


genetic-affinity,  s. 

Biol.  :  Affinity  founded  on  resemblances 
existing  from  a  very  early  age,  and  which 
therefore  is  presumed  'to  imply  original  rela- 
tionship. It  is  called  also  histological  aifinity. 
(S.  P.  Woodward.)  Evolutionists  assign  a 
greatly  enlarged  sphere  of  operation  to  such 
genetic  affinity. 

genetic-splral,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  helix  winding  round  the  stem  of  a 
plant,  and  formed  by  the  points  of  growth  of 
all  the  branches.     (Rossiter.) 

ge-net'-i-cal,  a.  [Eng.  genetic;  -ai.]  The 
same  as  Genetic  (q.v.). 

"The  classiflcatiou  aimed  at  being  strictly  ai;rene£ica2 
one." — Whitney  :  Life  <t  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  xiii., 
p.  277. 

ge-net'-i-cal-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  genetical;  -ly.] 
In  a  genetic  manner ;  by  means  of  genetics. 

ge-nette',  «.    [Genet.] 

*ge-ne'-va  (1),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  genkvre, 
genievre  ;  'Ital.  ginefro,  from  Lat.  jnniperus  — 
a  juniper  (q.v.),]  A  kind  of  spirit  prepared 
chiefly  from  rye,  by  mashing,  fermenting,  and 
distilling.  The  spirit  is  returned  to  the  still, 
mixed  with  juniper-berries,  &c.,  and  redistilled 
at  a  gentle  heat. 

6e-ne'-va  (2),  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  The  name  of  the  chief  town  of 
Switzerland. 

Geneva  Bible,  s.  A  Bible  or  translation 
of  tbe  Bible  into  English,,  made  and  published 
at  Geneva,  chiefly  by  Coverdale,  Whittingham, 
Goodman,  Pullain,  Sampson,  Gilby,  and  other 
English  Protestant  refugees.  It  was  nearly 
finished  when  Mary  died  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  It  was  reprinted  in 
England  in  1561,  and  wentthrough  at  least  fifty 
editions  orimpressions,  being  specially  grateful 
to  the  English  Puritans  and  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terians. Being  a  small  quarto  it  largely  super- 
seded Cranmer's  Great  Bible,  which  was  an 
unwieldy  folio.  It  was  the  first  English  Bible 
which  adopted  the  Roman  instead  of  the  ob- 
solescent black  type,  and  the  first  which  re- 
cognised the  division  into  verses  ;  it  was  the 
first  also  which  omitted  the  Apocrypha. 
From  its  stating,  in  Gen.  iii.  7,  that  our  first 
parents  made  themselves  "breeches,"  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  Breeches  Bible.  That 
rendering,  however,  had  occurred  previously 
in  Wycliffe's  translation. 

Geneva  Convention,  s. 

Mint. :  A  Convention  promoted  by  Mr. 
Henry  Durrant,  and  signed  by  the  great  con- 
tinental powers  in  August,  1864,  Great  Bri- 
tain, Greece,  and  Norway  joining  it  in  the 
following  year.    The  chief  provisions  are  : — 

1.  The  neutrality  of  ambalanoea  aud  military  hos- 
pitals. 

2.  The  personnel  of  rach  ambulances  and  hospitals, 
including  sanitary  officers  and  naval  and  muitary 
chaplains,  to  be  benefited  by  the  neutrality. 

3.  The  inhabitants  of  a  country,  rendering  help  to 
the  sick  and  wounded,  are  to  be  resx>ected  and  free 
from  capture. 

4.  No  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  sick  and 
wounded,  on  account  of  nationality. 

5.  Aflagaiiduuiform  to  be  adopted,  and  anwjmlet  for 
the  personnel  of  ambulances  and  hospitals.  The  Hag 
and  armlet  to  consist  of  a  red  Greek  cross  on  a  white 
groimd.    The  Turks  use  a  red  crescent  in  place  of  the 


To  carry  out  the  terms  of  this  convention, 
the  International  Society  for  the  Aid  of  tho 
Sick  and  Wounded  has  been  organized,  witli 
committees  in  the  chief  towns  in  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States.  It  first  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  Franco-German  War,  every 
nation  sending  its  contingent  of  ambulances, 
surgeons,  (fee. 

Geneva-cross,  s. 

Milit. :  A  red  Greek  cross  on  a  white  ground. 
[Geneva  Convention.] 

Geneva-gown,  s. 

Eccles.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  The  ordinary  preaching 
gown  worn  by  Presbyterian  ministers  and  by 
Low  Church  clergymen  in  this  country.  It 
is  of  black  silk,  and  in  shape  resembles  the 
gown  of  a  Cambridge  D.D.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  followers  of  Calvin,  and  by  the  re- 
formers who  took  refuge  in  Geneva,  as  a 
protest  against  the  use  of  the  alb,  which  is 
essentially  a  sacrificial  vestment.  Alb,  Sur- 
plice.] 

Geneva-watch,  s. 

Horol. :  Properly  a  kind  of  watoh  manufac- 
tured at  Geneva,  or  of  Swiss  make ;  but  also 
applied  to  any  watch  of  similai'  construction. 
These  watches  have  neither  fuse  nor  chain, 
and  are  of  inferior  workmanship  to  the  English 
lever  watch,    [Watch.] 

Ge-ne'-van,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  Genev(a);  -an.} 

A.  As  adj.  i  Of  or  pertaining  to  Geneva  ; 
Genevese. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Geneva ;  a  Genevese. 

2.  Ch.  Hist.  :  A  follower  or  supporter  of 
Genevauism ;  a  Calvinist. 

Ge-ne'-van-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  Genevan;  -ism.] 
A  term  which  has  been  applied  to  Calvinism, 
from  the  fact  that  its  founder  long  lived  at 
Geneva, 

6en-e-ve'§e,  «.  &  s.    [Fr,  Genevois.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Geneva ; 
Genevan. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Geneva. 

*  genge,  s.  [A.S. ;  Icel.  gengi.]  A  company; 
attendants,  followers. 

"  Him  and  his  genge  wel  he  fedde."      Havelok,  7S6. 

*  genge,  *gengen,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  gmgan  = 
to  go,  to  run  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  gengen.] 

A*  Intraiis. :  To  run,  to  go. 

"  He  gengeth  wel  swlthe  awai  ward." 

Owl  Jt  Nightingale,  37fi. 

B.  Tratia. :  To  further ;  to  advance  ;  to  help. 

"  All  thatt  ice  may  gengenn  the."     Ormiaum,  8,128. 

|;S-ni -al  (1),  a.  [Gr.  y^i/etoi'  (geneion)  =  the 
chin.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chin :  as, 
the  genial  processes. 

ge'-ni-al  (2),  *  ge'-ni-all,  a.  [O.  Fr.  genial, 
from  Lat.  genialis  =  pleasant,  delightful,  from 
genius  —  genius,  social  enjoyment.]  [Genius,] 

*  1.  Natural ;  native  ;  inborn  ;  innate. 

"  The  spring  drew  near,  each  felt  a  breast 
With  gen4al  Instinct  filled." 

Oowper:  A  Tcde,  June,  1?98. 

*  2.  Contributing  to  propagation  ;  pertain- 
ing to  marriage  or  procreation  ;  generative, 

"  Thou  glad  Genius,  In  whose  gentle  hand 
The  bndaU  bower  and  geniall  bed  remain," 

Spenser:  Epitlialamion. 

*  3.  Presiding  over  marriage. 

"  So  many  geniall  or  genltall  gods  and  goddesses."— 
GaiUe:  Mag-Attro-Ma/ntix,  p.  149. 

4.  Enlivening ;   warming ;   contributing  to 
cheerfulness  and  life ;  supporting  life. 
"  For  me  kind  Nature  wakes  liex  genial  power." 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Man,  i.  183. 

'5.  Characterized  by  geniality  or  kindly 
warmth  of  disposition  or  manners ;  sympa- 
thetically cheerful ;  jovial  and  inspiring 
cheerfulness  :  as,  a  genial  disposition. 

*  6.  Containing  or  exhibiting  genius. 

"Men  of  genius  have  often  attached  the  highest 
value  to  their  less  genial  worka"— flare.    (  Webg^.) 

genial-gods,  s.  -pi. 

Class.  Myth.  :  The  powers  supposed  to  pre- 
side over  generation  or  propagation. 

ge-ni-al'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng,  genial;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  genial ;  a  genial  dis 


tooil,  b6^;  P^t,  jtf^l;  cat.  ^ell,  chorus,  9bln.  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^t.    ph  =  f. 
-cian.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shila ;  -fion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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genially —genius 


position  ;    sympathetic  cheerfulness  or  cor- 
diality. 

ge'-ni-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  genial;  -ly.} 

*  1.  By  genius  or  nature ;  naturally, 

"Some  men  are  genially  disposed  to  some  opinions." 
— GUmoill:  Scepsis Scicntijica,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  In  a  genial  manner;  so  as  to  cheer  and. 
enliven  ;  clieerfully  ;  kindly ;  with  geniality. 

"  Freshening  hia  lazy  spirits  as  lie  ran, 
Vulold&a genially,  aiid  spreud  the  man." 

Cotcper:  Progi'ess  of  Error,  412, 

^  "Z.   "With  pleasure,  enjoyment,  or  happi- 
ness ;  happily. 

"To  taste  but  of  the  crumbs  he  scattered  to  stray 
and  stranger  birds  like  mo  w.is  to  feast  genially."  — 
C.  Bronte :  Jane  Myre,  ch.  xxii, 

t  ge'-n3t-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  genial ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  genial ;  geniality. 

ge-ni'-an,  u.      [Gr.  yivnov  (geneion)  =  the 
chin.]  * 
Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chin. 

ge-nic'-u-late,  ge-nic'-u-la-ted,  a.  [Lat. 
genieulahis,  from  geniculwrri  =  a  knee  or  joint ; 
dimin.  of  gemt  =  a  knee.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Kneed  ;  knee-jointed. 

2.  Bot. :  Knee-jointed  ;  bent  abruptly  like  a 
knee,  as  the  stems  of  many  grasses. 

"A  piece  of  some  geniculated  plant  seeming  to  be 
part  01  a  sugar-cane."—  Woodward :  On  Fossils. 

geniculate-ganglion*  s. 

Anat. :  A  gangliform  enlargement  on  the 
facial  nerve. 

*  ge-mc'-U-late,  v.t.  [Geniculate,  a.]  To 
form  a  knot  or  joint  in  the  stalk  of  a  plant. 

^ge-nic-u-la'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  geniculatio, 
from  genicxllatus,  from  geniculum  =  a  knee  or 
_  joint.] 

1.  The  act  of  bending  the  knee  or  kneeling ; 
genuflexion. 

"  There  are  five  points  in  question  .  .  .  geniciUation 
at  the  eueharist,  &c" — fip.  Mall:  Jiemains,  p.  307.  a 

2.  Knottiness  ;  the  quality  of  having  knots 
or  joints. 

gen-ic'-u-lum,  s.  [Lat.  =  little  knee,  di- 
min. of  gcmc  =  a  knee.] 

^  Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Jungius  and  others 
to  the  node  of  a  stem. 

ge'-nie  (pi.  ge'-ni-i)  (1),  s.    [Jinnee,  Jenii.] 

*  ge'-nie  (2),  "^  geny,  s.  [Fr.  genie,  from  Lat. 
geniiLs  ■=  genius  (q.v.).]  Genius,  disposition, 
inclination  ;  turn  of  mind. 

"HJs  geny  being  chiefly  inclined  to  poetry." — Wood : 
Athena  Oxoniensea  ;  Davenant. 

ge'-ni-i,  s.  pi.    [Jinnee.]   Fabulous  beings  re- 
garded by  the  Arabians  as  intermediate  be- 
tween angels  and  men,  and  capable  of  assuming 
any  form,  or  of  becoming  invisible  at  pleasure. 
"  Well  might  triumphant  genii  bear  thee  hence, 
Illustrious  conqueror  of  common  sense  ! " 

Bgron :  English  Bards  &  Scotch  Reviewers. 

*  ge'-ni-d,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  genius  =  genius 
(q.v.).]  A  man  of  a  particular  disposition  or 
turn  of  mind. 

"Some  genlos  are  not  capable  of  pure  affection."— 
Tatler. 

ge-ni-d-gl6s'-SUS,  s.     [Gr.  yiv^iov  (geneion) 
=  the  chin,  and  yKwtra-a  (glvssa)  —  the  tongue,] 
Anat.  ;  For  def.,  see  etym.  and  compound. 

genioglossus-muscle,  s. 

Anat. :  A  fan-shai)ed  muscle  arising  by  a 
short  tendon  from  the  chin  above  the  genio- 
hyoid, muscle,  and  entering  the  middle  of  the 
tongue  to  bring  it  forward. 

ge-ni-6-hy'-6-gl6s-sus,  s.    [Gr^  yiveiov 

(geneion)  =  the  chin  ;  iioeiS^s  (Imoeides)  =  the 

hyoid  bone,  and  yKdaa-a  (gldssa)=the  tongue.] 

Anat. ;  The  same  as  Genioglossus  (q.v.). 

ge-ni-6-hy'~61d,  u.    [Geniohyoideus.] 

^   geniobyoid-muscle,  s. 

Amtt. :  A  narrow  muscle  arising  from  the 
inferior  of  the  two  genial  tubercles  behind 
tne  symphysis  of  the  jaw,  and  inserted  into 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid 
bone.    (Quain.) 

ge-ni-o-hy-6id'-e-us,  s.    [Gr.  yiveiov 
(geneion)  =  the  chin,  and  uoeiS^s  (huoeidss)  = 
the  hyoid  bone.] 
Anat. ;  The  geniohyoid  muscle  (q.v.). 


ge-ni'-o-plas-ty,  s.  [Gr.  ■yeVeioF  (geneion)  — 
the  chin,  and  TrAao-o-o)  (2Jlassd)  =  to  mould.] 

Surg. :  The  restoration  of  the  chin  after  it 
has  been  injured. 

gen'-ip,  s.    [Genipap.] 

genip-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  [Genipa]. 
gen'-ip-a,  s.    [Genipap.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  cinchonaceous  plants, 
tribe  Cinchoneae,  family  Gardenidse.  It  con- 
sists of  fruit-bearing  trees.  Genipa  americana, 
the  Marmalade  Box  of  Dixtcli  Guiana,  bears 
the  genipap  (q.v.).  The  fruit  of  G.  hrasiliensis 
is  also  eaten  in  Brazil,  but,  according  to 
Martins,  it  is  not  tit  to  be  used  till  it  has 
l>ecome  bletted,  and  is  better  preserved  with 
sugar  than  fresh.     [Genipap.] 

gen'-i-pS.p,  5.  [Genipap,  or  genepapa  =  the 
Guiana  name.] 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Genipa  americana.  [Ge- 
nipa.] It  is  as  large  as  an  orange,  is  whitish- 
green,  but  has  a  dark-purple  juice  with  an 
agreeable  vinous  taste.  It  is  in  much  request 
in  Dutch  Guiana. 

ge-nis-ta,  s.  [Lat.  genista,  genesta  =  the 
broom,  the  Spanish  broom  ;  perhaps  from 
Celt,  gen  =  a  small  bush.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  subtribe 
Genistese  (q.v.).  It  has  the  calyx  shortly  two- 
lipped  and  the  lips  deeply  toothed.  Seventy 
species  are  known,  three  of  them  British. 
Genista  tinctoria  is  the  Dyers'  Greenweed.  It 
is  tinarnied,  and  is  found  in  England,  and 
more  rarely  in  Scotland,  and  in  county  Dublin 
in  Ireland.  It  yields  a  yellow  dye.  Eay  says 
that  the  milk  of  cows  feeding  upon  it  is  ren- 
dered bitter,  and  that  this  bitterness  is  re- 
tained in  butter  and  cheese  made  from  the 
milk.  G.  pilosa,  also  unarmed,  is  rare  and 
local,  while  G.  angliea,  a  spinous  plant,  is 
common  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  but 
absent  from  Ireland. 

ge-nis'-te-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  genist(a),  and  fern, 
pl.  adj.  suff.  -em.] 

Bot. :  A  subtribe  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Lotege.  It  consists  of  shrubs  with  entire 
leaflets,  and  the  stamens  all  united,  instead 
of  being  diadelphous.  Genera  represented  in 
Britain;  Genista,  Ulex,  Cj'tisus  (q.v.). 

*  gen'-i-tal,  ^  gen-i-tall,  a.  &  s.     [O.  Fr. 

genital,  from  Lat.  genitalis  =.  generative,  from 
genitum,  sup.  of  gigno  =  to  beget.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  generation  or 
procreation ;  generative. 

"  These  tenuous  vapours  .  .  .  will  doubtless  compose 
as  genital  as  matter  as  any  can  be  prepared  in  the 
bodies  of  animals." — OlanvUl:  Pre-existence  of  Souls, 
ch.  xiv. 

B.  As  subst.  ( PI.) :  Those  parts  of  an  animal 
which  are  the  immediate  instruments  of  gene- 
ration ;  the  privates,  the  sexual  organs. 

"  That  they  worshipped  the  head  of  an  ass,  and  even 
the  genitals  of  their  high  priest."  —  Grew:  Cosmo- 
logia  Sacra,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi, 

gen'-i-ting,  *gin'-nit-ing,  jen'-net-ing, 
jun'-eat-ihg,  s  [O.  Fr.  jeannet ;  Fr. 
jeannot,  a  dimin.  of  Jean  =  John,  from  their 
being  ripe  by  St.  John's  Day,  June  24th  ;  cf. 

John-apple  ;  or  Eng.  June,  and  eating.    (MaJin, 
&;c.)]     A  variety  of  apple  which  ripens  early. 
"  In  July  come  early  pears  and  plums  in  fruit,  genit- 
iiigs  and  codlins." — Bacon. 

gen-i-ti'-val,  a.  [hat.  genitivus.]  [Genitive.] 
Gram. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  geni- 
,tive  case. 

gen'-i-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  genitif=ihe  genitive 
case,  from  Lat.  genitivus  =  of  or  pertaining  to 
generation,  from  genitum,  sup.  of  gigno  =  to 
beget;  Sp.  &  Ital.  genitivo.  The  Latin  rjeni- 
tivus  casus  =  the  genitive  case,  was  a  mis- 
translation of  the  Greek  yeviicTj  tttwo-is  (fi^^nfce 
ptosis),  which  properly  sliould  have  been  trans- 
lated aisns  generalis  =  the  general  case,  or 
that  case  which  denotes  the  genus  or  kind. 
(See  extract  from  Max  Miiller  under  B.)] 
A.  As  adjective : 

Gram. :  A  term  applied  to  that  case  of 
nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  &c.,  which  per- 
tains to  or  indicates  oi-igin,  source,  possession, 
or  the  like,  or  to  the  i-elation  expressed  by 
such  a  case.  In  Enghsh  it  is  called  posses- 
sive. 

"  The  Hebrews  express  this  union  .  .  .  byputting  in 

thp  genitive  case  the  'vord  which  expresses  one  of  them." 

— Digby :  Of  Man's  Soul,  ch.  ii. 


B.  As  siibst. :  That  case  in  the  declension  of 
nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  &c.,  which  de- 
notes or  indicates  origin,  source,  possession, 
or  the  like.  In  English  it  is  called  the  iios- 
sessive  case,  and  is  the  only  case  which 
retains  a  case  ending. 

"  Theljatinr^eitUiousisamere  blunder,  for  the  Greek 
11  ord  yei/iKTj  (getiike)  could  never  mean  ge^iitivus 
Genitivus,  if  it  is  meant  to  express  the  case  of  origin 
or  birth,  would  in  Greek  have  bean  caUed  yevvrjTiHi) 
Igimnetike),  not yevLKiq  {genike).  .  .  .  ffemiA:?,  Ju  Greek, 
had  a  much  wider,  a  much  more  philosophical  lueaji- 
iiig.  It  means  casus  generalis,  the  general  case,  or 
rather  the  case  which  expreBses  the  genus  or  kind. 
This  is  the  real  power  of  the  genitive.  .  .  .  The  termi- 
nation of  the  genitive  is,  in  most  cases,  identical  witb 
those  derivatiire  suffixes  by  swhich  snbstantives  an 
changed  into  adjectives." — Max  MiUler :  Lectures  on 
the  Science  of  Language. 

gen-i-tA-f  pref.  [Lat.  genitiis,  pa.  par.  of  gigno 
=  to  beget.]    Pertaining  to  generation,  as  the 

grciit^o-crural nerve,  the  £?e7ii7o-urinary  muscles. 

*gen'-i-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  genitus,  pa.  par.  of 
gigno  —  to  beget.] 

1.  One  who  begets ;  a  father,  a  sire,  a  pro- 
genitor. 

2.  One  who  originates. 

' '  They,  I  say,  that  were  the  wise  fathers  and  genitort 
of  this  purgatory,  were,  in  my  minde,  the  wisest  of  all 
tlieir  generation." — Latinier:  Sermon  before' tha  Con- 
vocation. 

3.  (PI.):  The  genitals. 

"Wherein  sponges  or  linen  clothes  beinge  dept, 
slmlde  be  layd  on  y*  hed,  &  the  genitores  or  legges 
therewith  washed."— Sir  T.  Myot:  Castel  of  BeltJi. 
bk.  iv,,  ch,  ii. 

*  gen'- i  -  tiire,  s.  [Fr.  geniture,  from  Lat. 
genitura,  from  genitus,  pa.  par.  of  gigno  =  to 
beget ;  0,  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  genitura.] 

1.  Procreation,  birth,  generation. 

"If  a  son  marries  his  mother,  she  who  is  in  authority 
greater  by  right  of  geniture,  becomes  minor  in  matri- 
•    monio."— Bishop  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk,  ii., 
ch.  iL,  rule  'A. 

2.  The  power  of  procreation. 

"It  absumeth  the  geniture."— Vcnner:  Treatise  of 
Tobacco,  p.  416. 

3.  (PI) :  The  genitals. 

ge'- ni  -  us,  s.  [Lat.=  a  tutelar  spirit  of  a 
person,  inclination,  wit,  talent ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 

g&nio  ;  Fr.  genie."] 

1.  A  tutelary  deity,  whose  province  it  was 
to  take  care  of  every  one  from  the  time  of  his 
birth  ;  the  ruling  or  protecting  power  of  men, 
places,  or  things. 

"  The  genluK  and  the  mortal  instruments  '^ 
Are  then  in  council." 

Sliahesp. :  Julius  Caisar,  ii.  I. 

2.  The  natural  bent,  disposition,  or  inclina- 
tion of  the  mind ;  a  jiarticular  natural  talent 
or  aptitude  of  mind  litting  a  man  in  an  espe- 
cial degree  for  some  particular  study,  pursuit, 
or  course  of  life  ;  a  peculiar  natural  structure 
of  mind  qualifying  the  possessor  for  a  parti- 
cular employment. 

3.  That  natural  power  or  faculty  or  combi- 
nation of  faculties  of  the  mind  which  bears  or 
brings  forth,  produces,  discovers,  or  invents  ; 
intellectual  endowment  of  the  highest  kind  ; 
superior  power  of  invention  or  origination  of 
any  kind,  or  of  producing  original  combina- 
tions ;  talent, 

"  The  renowned  university  on  which  his  genius  had 
already  begun  to  impress  a  peculiar  character,  still 
plainly  discernible  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  had  sent  him  to  the  convention."— J/acott- 
lay :  Hist.  £ng  ,  ch.  x. 

4.  A  person  endowed  with  uncommon  in- 
tellectual powers ;  a  man  of  superior  intel- 
lectual faculties. 

"That  age  had  produced  no  more  inventive  genius 
and  no  more  daring  spirit,"— J/acauloj/  .■  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  vii. 

5.  The  distinguishing  disposition,  bent, 
character,  or  tendency  :  as  of  a  nation,  a  reli- 
gion, a  language,  and  the  like. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  uei^veen 
genius,  ability,  talent,  ca2xicity,  cleverness,  and 
wisdom:  '*  Genius  implies  high  and  peculiar 
gifts  of  nature,  impelling  the  mind  to  certain 
favourite  kinds  of  mental  effort,  and  pro- 
ilucing  new  combinations  of  ideas,  imagery, 
&c.  Talent  supposes  general  strength  of 
intellect,  with  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  being 
moulded  and  directed  to  specific  employments, 
and  valuable  ends  and  purposes.  Geni^is  is 
conneeted  more  or  less  with  the  exercise  of 
imagination,  and  reaches  its  ends  by  a  kind  of 
intuiti\e  power.  I'alent  depends  more  on 
higli  mental  training,  perfect  command  of  all 
the  fa<-ulties,  memory,  judgment,  sagacity, 
&c.  Hence  we  speak  of  a  genius  for  poetry, 
painting,  &c.,  and  a  tcdent  for  business  or 


fate,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf.  worU,  whd.  son ;   mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian-    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  —  lew. 
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diplomacy.  Among  English  orators  Lord 
Chatham  was  distinguished  for  his  genius ; 
William  Pitt  for  his  pre-eminent  talents,  and 
especially  his  unrivalled  talent  for  reply. 
Genius  is  the  power  of  new  combinations, 
wisdom  the  habitual  employment  of  a  patient 
fand  comprehensive  understanding  in  com- 
bining various  and  remote  means  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  manldnd.  Abilities  may  be 
exerted  in  conduct,  or  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
but  rather  in  the  former.  Talents  are  the 
power  of  executing  well  a  conception  either 
original  or  adopted.  Capacity  is  a  power  of 
acquiring.  Cleverness  designates  mental  dex- 
terity and  quickness."  (Crdbb :  Eng.  SyTion.) 
(2)  For  the  difference  between  genius  and 
intellect,  see  Intellect  ;  for  that  between 
genitis  and  taste,  see  Taste. 

*  genias-chamber,    *  genyus-chal- 
mer,  s.    The  bridal  chamber. 
"  War  not  also  to  me  is  displesant, 
Oenyus-chalmer,  or  matrimouyc  to  hant." 

Douglas  .'  VirffU,  99,  53. 

genius-locl,  s.  [Lat.]  The  presiding  or 
tutelary  deity  of  a  place  ;  lience,  the  pervad- 
ing spirit  of  a  place  or  institution. 

*gen'-le9e,  *gen'-tege,Ji.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch. :  Elaborate  carving  in  oi3en  work ;  the 

cusps  or  featherings  in  the  arch  of  a  doorway. 

Gen'-O-e^e,  a.  &  s,     [Lat.  Genoensis .] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Genoa,  a, 
town  in  the  north-west  of  Italy. 

B.  As  suist. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Genoa  ;  the  people  of  Genoa. 

^  genooillieres  (as  zhnol-yar'),  *  gen- 

yllGre,s.pl.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  £)re/m  =  thekne^  ] 

1.  Ai-m. :  Metal  caps  for  covering  the  knees 

of  an  armed  man.     They  first  appeared  in  the 

thiiteenth  century  as    small    circular  metal 


GENOUILLIERES. 
A.  Plain  Knee-bo93  or  Knee-piece  (1325).  B.  From  the 
monument  of  the  Black  Prince  in  Cauterbury  Cathe- 
dral. (In  this  cjise  the  armour  of  complete  plate  has 
,  been  attained,  and  here  thei  geuouillieres  have  articu- 
lations above  and  below.)  c.  From  monumental  brass 
of  Thos.  Cheyne,  Esq.  (laSB),  at  Drayton  Beauchamp. 
Bucks.  D.  From  the  tomb  of  Hartmann  vou  Krou- 
berg  (13T9),  at  Krouberg.  e.  From  statue  of  a  knight 
of  the  De  Sulney  family,  in  the  church  of  Newton 
Sulney,  Derbyshire.  (Here  the  material  of  the  cuis- 
Bard  passes  beneath  theboss.terminating  in  an  escallop.) 

plates,  when  chain  armour  covered  the  leg, 
and  led  by  degrees  to  the  adoption  of  greaves 
and  shin-pieces,  and  ultimately  to  entire  plate 
armour.  They  were  sometimes  decorated  with 
incised  and  gilt  ornaments,  and,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  took  a  variety  of  fanciful  forms. 
"The  strok  .  .  .  full  oppon  ye  genyUere." 

Sir  Feramhras,  5,631. 

2.  Fortijication : 

(1)  A  part  of  the  interior  slope  of  the  parapet 
below  the  sill  of  an  embrasure.  It  covered 
the  lower  part  of  a  gun-carriage. 

(2)  The  height  of  the  parapet  above  the  ban- 
quette in  a  barbette  battery. 

genre  (as  zhan'-re),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  geniis 
(genit.  generis)  =  a  class,  a  kind.] 
-  Art :  A  term  applied  to  pictures  of  life  and 
manners,  which,  for  want  of  a  definite  cha- 
racter, are  classed  together  as  of  a  certain 
genre  or  kind.  Under  this  title  are  comprised 
the  grave  episodes  of  life,  which  are  to  history 
what  a  single  scene  is  to  a  drama,  or  a  lyric  to 
an  epic  poem.  Also  comic  pictures  of  all 
kinds.  .  .  The  principal  f/mrc  pictures  consist 
of  scenes  of  every-day  life,  and  may  be  classi- 
fied. In  taking  for  its  subject  the  events  of 
daily  life,  genre  -  painting  avoids  religious 
themes  as  high  and  lasting,  as  well  as  his- 


torical subjects,  which,  though  transitory, 
ought  never  to  appear  so.  All  the  passing 
events  of  life,  its  characters  and  aims,  ofifer 
fitting  subject  for  f/enre-painting.    (Fairlwlt.) 

gens  (pi.  gen'-tej),  s.    [r.,at.] 

Rom.  Antiq. :  A  class  or  house,  the  indi- 
viduals composing  which  were  termed  in 
reference  to  each  other,  Gentiles.  Each  gens 
was  made  up  of  a  certain  number  of  branches 
or  families  (familuE),  and  each  familia  was 
composed  of  individual  members.  Several 
gentes  made  up  the  curiae  and  tribes.  The 
members  of  each  gens  bore  a  common  name, 
as  the  Fabian  gens,  the  Julian  gens,  &c.,  and 
were  united  by  certain  common  religious  rifps. 

gens-dar-mer-y,  s.    [Gendabmery.] 

*gent,  a.  [O.  Fr.  ;  O.  Sp.  gento;  O.  Ital. 
gente,  from  Lat.  genitus,  applied  to  one  of 
noble  birth.]  [Generous.]  Elegant,  neat, 
handsome,  comely,  pretty,  gentle. 

"  To  wite  of  her  maner8,'to  se  his  body  gent." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  253, 

gent,  s.  [An  abridged  form  of*  gentUinan 
(q.v.).]    A  gentleman.    (Vulgar.) 

gen-teel',  a.  [The  same  word  as  gentle,  the 
ee  representing  the  sound  of  the  O.  Fr.  i  in 
gentil.']    [Gentle,  a.] 

1.  Graceful  or  elegant  in  mien,  appearance, 
form,  or  dress. 

"  I  perched  at  will  on  every  spray. 
My  form  genteel,  my  plumage  gay, 
My  strains  for  ever  new." 

Cowper  :  On  a  GoldfiiKli. 

2.  Polite,  elegant  in  manners,  well-bred, 
courteous,  refined ;  having  the  manners  of  a 
well-bred  person ;  free  from  vulgarity. 

"A  set  of  genteel  good-natured  youths  fallen  into 
such  a  manuer  of  life  would  form  almost  an  academy," 
Steele:  Spectator,  No.  230. 

3.  Free  from  vulgarity  or  buffoonery  ;  treat- 
ing of  the  habits,  manners,  or  doings  of  good 
society. 

"  Their  poets  have  no  notion  of  genteel  comedy." — 
AddUon :  Un  Italy. 

4.  Sufficient  to  maintain  a  person  in  a  respect- 
able and  comfortable  manner;  furnishing  a 
competence. 

"Painting  portraits 'and  pictures  in  a  genteel  style 
of  his  own. —WaZpole :  Anecdotes  of  Fainting,  vol. 
iv.,  ch.  iii. 
■^  5.  Neat,  elegant. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  genteel 
and  polite :  "  Gentility  respects  ranks  in  life  ; 
politeness  the  refinement  of  the  mind  and  out- 
ward behaviour.  Agenteel  education  is  suited 
to  tlie  station  of  a  gentleman  ;  a  polite  educa- 
tion fits  for  polished  society  and  conversation, 
and  raises  the  individual  among  liis  equals. 
There  may  be  gentility  without  politeness,  and 
vice  versa.  A  person  may  have  genteel  man- 
ners, a  genteel  carriage,  a  genteel  mode  of  living 
as  far  as  respects  his  general  relation  with 
society ;  but  a  polite  behaviour  and  a  polite 
address,  which  qualify  him  for  every  relation 
in  society,  and  enable  him  to  shine  in  conaec- 
tion  with  all  orders  of  men,  is  independent  of 
either  birtli  or  wealth ;  it  is  in  part  a  gift  of 
nature,  although  it  is  to  be  acquired  by  art." 
(Cradb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  gen  -  teel'  -  ISh,  «.  [Eng,  genteel ;  -isli.'] 
Somewhat  genteel. 

*  gen-teel'-iae,  v.t.  [Eng.  genteel;  -ize.]  To 
make  genteel,  to  gentilize. 

"Every  cue  of  them  .  .  .  genteeltzed  along  "with 
him."— A'ter^e  ;  Tristram  Shandy,  vt  188. 

gen- teel- Ij^,  *  gen -teel- y,  adv.    [Eng. 

geiiteel;  -ly.'\ 

1.  Gracefully  ;  with  politeness  or  good  man- 
ners ;  politely. 

"He  answered  modestly  and  genteely." — WaZpole: 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  voL  iii.,  ch.  iv.     (Note.) 

2.  With  grace,  elegance,  or  neatness. 
"  [He]  treated  her  genteely,  so  that,  dressed. 

She  looked  extremely  well  where'er  she  went." 

Byron  :  Beppo,  2a 

3.  In  a  respectable  manner ;  like  people  of 
fashion. 

"Their  customers  are  gone  abroad  to  live  f/enCeeJ^y 
at  Lisle  or  Brussels."— J.  Knox:  Winter  Evenings, 
Even.  9. 

gen-teel'-neSS,  s.  ^^mg.  genteel ;  -ness.} 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  genteel ; 
elegance,  grace  ;  good-breeding ;  gentility. 
"  Next  to  him  [Correggio]  Parmegiano  has  dignified 
the  genteeVness  of  modem  effeminacy,  by  uniting  it 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  antients  and  the  grandeur 
and  severity  of  Michael  Angelo."— Sir  J.  Reynolds  : 
Discourse  4. 


2.  The  qualities  befitting  a  man  of  birth  or 
rank. 

*  gen-ter-ie,  *  gen-ter-y.  *  gen-trie,  s. 

[Gentry.] 

*  gen-ter-ise,  s.  [0.  Fr.]  Nobility  ;  noble- 
ness.   [Gentrise.] 

"  For  love  hath  xmdertake     /' 
That  thes  J.  H.  C.  of  bus  geitterise.  shal  jouste  in  Peers 
annes."  ■''■  Plounnan,  xxi.  21. 

'"  gen-tese,  ;=.    [Genlese.] 

genth'-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Genth,  who,  in 
1851,  described  it  under  the  name  of  Nickel- 
gymnite.] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  containing 
serpentine.  It  is  opaque  to  translucent,  is  of 
a  pale  apple  green  or  yellow  colour,  and  has  a 
greenish-white  streak.  Compos.  :  Silica,  33'(i 
to  35-4 ;  protoxide  of  nickel,  30-4  to  30-6 ;  pro- 
toxide of  ii-on,  0-2  to  '2-2  ;  magnesia,  0'2  to  4*1 ; 
lime,  0*3  to  4-1  ;  and  water,  17-1  to  19-1.  It 
occurs  near  Lake  Superior,  and  in  Spain. 
Rottisite  (q.v.)  may  be  a  variety.    (Dana.) 

gen'-tian  (tian  as  sh:^-an),  s.  [Lat.  gen- 
tiana((i.\.);  Fr.  gentiane.] 

1.  Bot.:  The  English  name  of  the  genus 
Gentiiina  (q.v.).  Five  species  exist  in  Eng- 
land, the  Marsh  Gentian  (Gentiana  pneu^no- 
nanthe),  the  Spring  Gentian  (G.  verna),  the. 
Small  Alpine  Gentian  (G.  nivalis),  the  Small- 
flowered  Gentian  (£?.  Amarella),  and  the  Field 
Gentian  (G.  campestris).  The  last  is  the  com- 
monest species,  occurring  on  hilly  pastures  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  more  abundantly  in. 
Scotland,  especially  near  the  sea.  G.  lutea- 
grows  in  Switzerland  and  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Germany. 

"  See  how  the  giant  spires  of  yellow  bloom 
Of  the  Buu-loving  gentian,  in  the  heat 
Are  shining  on  these  naked  elopes  like  flame. 

Matthew  Arnold :  Empedocles  on  Etmt.  i  2. 

2.  Phar. :  Gentiance  Radix  (Gentian  Root), 
the  dried  root  of  Gentiana  lutea.  The  root 
occiu-s  in  lengthened  cylindrical  pieces,  from 
half-an-inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter,  and 
several  inches  long,  wrinkled  longitudinally, 
and  often  twisted;  brown  externally,  yellow, 
tough,  and  spongy  witliin  ;  it  has  a  sweet 
smell  and  a  sweet  and  bitter  taste.  It  is  used 
to  prepare  Extractum  Gentlanm  (Extract  of 
Gentian),  Infitsum  Gentiance  compositum,  Mis- 
tnra  f/c/tiio^ifl;  (Gentian  Mixture),  and  Tinaiura 
Gentiance  Coinposita  (Compound  Tincture  of 
Gentian).  Gentian  is  a  bitter  stomachic  tonic, 
whicli  improves  the  appetite  and  gives  tone 
to  the  stomach. 

gentian-bitter,  s. 

Clieni. :  A  peculiar  bitter  separated  from  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  root  Gentiana  lutea  by- 
animal  charcoal,  and  extracted  therefrom  by 
liot  alcohol.  It  is  yellow,  uncrystallizable, 
and  reduces  an  alkaline  cupric  solution. 
(Watts:  Diet.  Chern.) 

gentian-root,  o. 

PMrm. :    [Gentian,  2,  Pharm.]. 

gentian-spirit,  s.  An  alcoholic  liquor 
much  drunk  by  the  Swiss.  It  is  made  by  the 
vinous  fermentation  of  the  infusion  of  gentian. 

gen-tJL-a'-na  (or  ti  as  shi),  s.  [Lat.  =  the 
herb  gentian  (Gentiana  luted).  Named  after 
an  lUyrian  king,  Geutius.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gen- 
tiaueee,  the  order  Gentianaceae,  and  the  alliance 
Gentianales.  It  has  the  corolla  tube  sub- 
clavate,  the  anthers  straight,  and  the  stigmas 
two.  About  150  species  arciknown,  chiefly 
in  temperate  regions.  Five  are  British. 
[Gentian.]  The  common  gentian  root  of  the 
druggists  is  mostly  Gentiana  lutea.  [Gentian- 
root].  G.  campestris  and  Amarella,  British 
species,  are  domestic  substitutes  for  it  in 
England.  G.  punctata,  pannonica,  purpurea^ 
&c.,  on  the  European  continent,  G.  Kurroo, 
in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  G.  Catesbmiy 
in  the  United  States.  G.  cruciata  has  been 
used,  but  unsuccessfully,  in  hydrophobia. 

gen-ti-a-na'-9e-SB  (or  ti  as  sti),  s.  pi. 

[Lat.  gentian(a)  (q.v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl*. 
-acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Perigj'nous  Exogens,"  tne 
typical  one  of  the  alliance  Gentianales  (q.v.). 
It  consists  of  herbs  or  rarely  of  shrubs,  with 
opposite  entire  exstipulate  leaves  ;  sessile,  or 
having  their  petioles  united  into  a  sheath, 
often  thi-ee  to  four-ribbed.     Flowers  generally 


bSil,  b^;  p^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9liin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  tion.   ^ioJi  =  zbiin.    -tious.  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,   <fcc.  =  bel.  del. 
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regular.  Calyx  divided,  inferior,  persistent. 
Corolla  monopetalous,  liypogynous,  generally 
regular  and  persistent.  Stamens  inserted 
upon  the  corolla,  all  in  the  same  line,  equal  in 
number  to  the  segments,  and  alternate  with 
them.  Ovary  with  two  carpels,  one  or  partly 
two-celled,  many-seeded.  Style  one  ;  stigmas 
two,  right  and  left  of  the  axis.  The  order  is 
close  to  Apocynaceae.  It  contains  about  60 
genera,  and  450  known  species.  They  are 
bitter  and  tonic.  It  is  divided  into  two  tribes, 
Gentianese  and  Menyanthete  (q.v.). 

gen'-tian-al  (tian  as  shy-an)»  a.    [Mod. 

Lat.  gentiwnalis.'] 

Bot.  :  Akin  to  GeotianaceaB  or  to  Gen^.iana, 
as  the  gentianal  alliance. 

geii-ti-an-a'-le§  (or  ti  as  shi),  s.  pi.  [Masc. 
&  fera.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  gentianalis,  from  Lat. 
gentiana  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  Gentianal  Alliance.  An  alliance 
of  perigynous  exogens,  with  dichlaraydeous, 
monopetalous  flowers,  axile  or  parietal  x^la- 
centee,  and  a  minute  embryo,  or  with  the 
cotyledons  much  smaller  than  the  radicle, 
lying  in  a  large  quantity  of  albumen.  Lindley 
includes  under  it  the  orders  Ebenaceee,  Aqui- 
foliaccEe,  Apocynaceee,  Loganiaceee,  Diapen- 
siacece,  Stilbacese,  Orobanchacese,  and  Gen- 
tianacese. 

gen-ti-a'-ne-se  (or  ti  as  shi),  s,  pi.  [Lat. 
gentian(a),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Gentianaceae.  They  have 
the  corolla  imbricated. 

gen -tian -el' -la  (tian   as   shy -an),  «. 

[Dimiu.  of  Lat.  gentiana.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  blue  colour. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  GentianaceEe,  not  suffi- 
ciently distinct  from  Gentiana.  Gentiana 
acaulis  is  placed  in  it. 

gen' -tian -in,  gen'- tian -ine  (tian  as 
sliy"-an),  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  gentian;  -in,  -ine.] 
Chem. :  The  same  as  Gentisine  (q.v.). 

*  gen-til,  a.  &  s.    [Gentle.] 

gen'-tUe,  *  gen-til,  *gen-tyl,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
gentil,  from  Lat.  gentilis  =  one  belonging  to 
the  same  class,  a  gentile,  from  gens  (genit. 
gentis)  =  &  clan;  Sp.  tSs  Port,  gentil;  Ital. 
gentile.  Gentile  is  thus  a  doublet  of  genteel 
and  gentle  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  nation ;  national. 
"  Thou  Proaerpyne,  quhilk  by  our  gentil  lawis 

Art  rowpit  hie."  Douglas  :  Virgil,  121,  31. 

*  2.  Of  noble  or  gentle  birth ;  of  high  rank  ; 
noble. 

"Noble  me;i  and  ymtUe,  and  of  heh  burtbe."— 
0.  Eng.  SomUies,  p.  273. 

*  3.  Gentle,  meek,  lowly. 

"The  i^enaunce 
That  Pilot  wikkedly  wroghte 
To  Jheau  the  gentile."     P.  Flowmwn,  5,669. 

*  4.  Woi-thy  of  a  gentleman ;  genteel. 

5.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

6.  Used  by  the  Romans  to  denote  any 
person  out  of  their  pale. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Gram. :  Denoting  the  clan,  race,  or 
country  :  as,  a  gentile  noun. 

2.  Scrip. :  Other  than  Jewish;  ethnic.  [B.  II.] 

"The  helpless  condition  of  the  Qentile  world  in  the 
state  o(  Genttllsm,"— iocfte.*  Paraph,  on  Romans, 
cb.  T.,  §  5. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  I,  Ordinary  Language : 

L  One  of  the  same  clan  or  family. 

"  Gens  in  Latlne  betokenetb  the  race  and  sirnanxe, 
so  the  Romanes  had  Coruelios,  Sergios,  Appios,  Fahios. 
jEmillo3,  Piflones,  Julioa,  Brutos,  Valerioa,  of  which 
■who  -were  agnate,  and  therefore  kept  the  naine.  were 
also  gentiles."— Sir  T.  Smith ;  Commonwealth,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  vlii. 

2.  A  person  of  noble  or  gentle  birth  ;  one 
of  high  rank. 

"Apartie  oi  gentiles  raised  Edmond  Yrenalde  Into 
kyng.  — rrcristt,  viL  99. 

II.  Scrip.  (PI.):  AH  the  nations  of  the 
world,  excepting  the  Jews.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment it  is  tlie  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
W]'m  (gdim)  ~  peoples,  nations,  the  pi.  of  '•ia 
(goi)  =  a  nation,  a  people.  At  first  it  was 
used  as  a  mere  ethnological  word,  and  quite 
respectfully,  but  as  the  Jews  become  more 
conscious  of  their  x'l'ivileges,  they  employed 


it  more  and  more  scornfully  of  the  nations 
around  (Gen.  x.  5 ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  IS  ;  Jer.  xiv.  22). 
In  the  New  Testament  Gentiles  is  the  render- 
ing of  the  Greek  edvr}  (ethne)  =  tlie  pl.  of 
e^vo?  (etjmos)  =  a  number  of  people  living 
together,  a  nation.  St.  Peter,  moved  by  a 
vision,  was  the  first  of  the  Twelve  to  preach 
to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  x.),  but  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  was  St.  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  15). 

"  We  who  are  Jews  by  nature  and  not  sinners  of  the 
CientUes."—Oalatians  ii  15. 

*  gen-  til  -  esse,  *  gen  -  til  -  esce, "  gen  - 

till-esse,  s.  [Fr.  gentilesse,  from  gentil  = 
gentle  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  gentileza ;  Ital. 
gentilezm.]  The  character,  manner,  or  charac- 
teristics of  a  person  of  noble  or  gentle  birth  ; 
courtesy,  good  breeding. 

"Thet  is  the  gretteste  noblesse,  and  tbe  hegbeste 
gentilesse  thet  one  may  to  hopye."—Ayenbite,  p.  89. 

'  gen'-tll-ish,  a.  [Eng.  gentil(e)  ;  -ish.  ]  Hea- 
thenish, pagan. 

"A  settled  persuasion  in  Oentilish  error." — HoUn- 
shed  :  England,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxv. 

gen'-  til  -ism,  *  gen  -  til  -  isme,  s.  [Eng. 
geniil{ey;  -ism;  Fr.  gentilisme.]  A  state  of 
heathenism ;  the  worship  of  false  gods. 

"  The  Jewish  astrologians,  savouring  of  Gentilisme." 
— Mede:  Works;  Disc.  xlii. 

*  gen-ti-li'-tial,  a.  [Lat.  gentilitius.]  The 
same  as  Gentilitious  (q.v.). 

"  Directed  toward  gentUitial,  tutelary,  and  local 
deities." — Farmer:  Worship  (if  JJuman  Spirita,  ch.iii., 
51. 

*  gen-ti-li'-tious,  a.  Lat.  gentilitius,  from 
gens  (genit.  gentis)  =  a  race,  a  clan.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  peculiar  to  a  nation ;  en- 

demial,  national. 

"  That  an  imsavoury  odour  isgenttlitious,  or  national, 
unto  the  Jews,  reason  or  sense  will  not  induce."  — 
Broione  :  ViUgar  Errours,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Pertaining  or  peculiar  to  a  family ; 
hereditary. 

"  The  common  sense  cause  of  this  distemper  is  a 
particular  and  perhaps  a  gentilitious  disposition  of 
Body." — ArbutJinot :  On  Aliments. 

gen-til'-i-ty.  *  gen-til-i-tie,  *gen-tyl- 
e-te,  5.  [Fr.  gentilite,  from  Lat.  gentilitas, 
from  gentilis;  Ibal.  gentilita;  Sp.  gentilidad.] 

*  1,  A  state  of  gentilism  or  heathenism ; 
paganism, 

"  When  people  began  to  espy  tbe  f  alsebood  of  oracles, 
whereupon  all  gentUity  was  built,  their  hearts  were 
utterly  averted  from  it."  —  Hooker  :  Uccles.  Polity, 
bk.  v.,  §  2. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  belonging  to  a 
certain  race,  clan,  or  family  ;  a  clan,  a  family. 

"The  surname  is  the  name  of  the  gentil Itie  and 
stocke,  wliich  the  sonne  doth  take  of  the  father  alwaies, 
as  tbe  old  Romans  did."— .Sfr  T.  Smith:  Common- 
wealth, bk.  iii.,  cb.  viiL 

3.  High  or  gentle  birth  ;  diguity  of  birth ; 
high  extraction. 

"That  drawl  wbich  he  affected  as  a  mark  of  gen- 
tility."—Macaulay :  Mist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  Elegance  of  manners,  mien,  or  behaviour; 
easy,  graceful  behaviour ;  politeness,  refine- 
ment. 

"  There  is  a  certain  gaiety  and  gsntUiAy  diffused  over 
it." — V.  Knox:  Essays,  No.  38. 

*  5.  Those  who  are  of  noble  or  gentle  birth ; 
gentry. 

"Gavelkind  must  needs  in  the  end  make  a  poor 
gentUity."— Sir  J.  Davies. 

*  gen'-til-ize,   *  gen-til-Uze,  tJ.(.  &  i. 

[Mid.  Eng.  gentil  =  gentle,  gentile  ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ize. ] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  or  render  gentle  or 
gentlemanly. 

"  Your  unworthy  sons. 
To  gentilite  with  proud  possessions." 

Sylvester :  Du  Bartas,  wk.  i,,  day  8,  627. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  act  as  or  set  up  for  a  gentleman. 

"  Our  yeomen  too,  that  never  armes  have  borne. 
To  gentUize  it  make  themselves  a  scome." 

WitJiers :  Satyrical  Essays,  p.  147. 

2.  To  live  like  a  gentile  or  heathen. 

"  God's  known  denoimcement  against  the  gentilizing 
Israelites."— jI/W((t« .'  Way  to  Establish  aFree  Common- 
wealth. 

*  gen-til-Uche,  *  gen-til-li,  adv.  [Mid. 
Eng.  gentil ;  -liclie,  -li,  -ly.]  In  a  noble  manner  ; 
like  a  gentleman.     [Gently.] 

*  gen-tll-ry»  «•  [Mid.  Eng.  gentil ;  -ry.]  Gentry. 
gen~tis'-ic,    a.      [Eng.,   &c.   gent(ian) ;   -isic 

{Chem.).']  Contained  in,  derived  from,  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  gentian  (q.v.). 


gentisic-acid. 


[Gentisin.] 


gen'-ti-sin,    s       [Eng.    &c.   gent(ian);    -isin 
(C/wm.).] 
Chemistry  : 

Gentianin,    C6H3(OH)2  *  CO  ■  C6H2(CH3X^  | 

A  substance  occurring  in  the  root  of  Gentiana 
lutea,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by  alcohol. 
Gentianin  forms  large  yellow,  silky  needle-s, 
which  sublime  between  300°  and  400°  with 
partial  decomposition.  Slightly  soluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  easily  soluble 
in  alkalies  ;  forn^iug  a  yellow  solution.  When 
fused  with  caustic  potash  it  yields  acetic  acid, 
phloroglucin,  and  oxysalicylic  acid. 

gen'-tle,  *  gen-til,  *  gen~tille,  *  gen-tyl, 

a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Fr.  gentil  =  gentle,  from  Lat. 
gentilis  =  belonging  to  the  same.clan  or  family  ; 
gens  (genit.  gentis)  =  a  race,  a  clan  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
gentil;  It.  gentile.]    [Genteel,  Gentile.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  noble  birth  ;  high-born ;  of  good  ex- 
traction. (Obsolete  except  in  the  expressicn 
gentle-fdUi.) 

"  Thougli  he  be  notgentill  borne. 
Thou  maiest  well  seine  (this  in  soth) 
That  he  is  gentill,."  Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

*  2.  Pertaining  to  high  rank  or  birth. 

"  That  grey-haired  man  ot  gentle  blood. 
Who  with  her  father  liad  grown  old." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  v. 

*  3.  Noble  in  character,  manners,  or  beha 
viour. 

' '  Sir  Henry  that  bo  gentil  knight  was. " 

Robert  of  Uloucester,  p.  559. 
4.  Soft ;  tender ;    sympathizing  ;   destitute 
of  harshness  ;  easily  softened. 

"  As  much  resentment  as  a  very  gentle  heart  is  cap- 
able of  feeling."— J/acautoy;  Bist.  Eng.,  cb.  xv. 

0.  Soft  and  refined  in  manners ;  meek ; 
quiet ;  mild ;  free  from  roughness,  harshness, 
severity  or  acrimony. 

"  Innocent  was,  in  all  private  relations,  the  meekes^^ 
and  gentlest  of  men." — Macaulay  :  Sist.  Eng.,  ch-  iv. 

6.  Docile ;  tractable ;  easily  taught  or  led. 

"  Humility  is  gentle,  apt  to  learn. 
Speak  but  tbe  word,  will  listen  and  return," 

Coioper  :  Expostulation,  IM. 

7.  Tame  ;  docile ;  not  wild  or  turbulent. 

8.  Soft ;  mild  ;  genial. 

"  When  ruder  gusts  shall  banish  gentle  May." 

Sir  W.  Jones :  A  Turkish  Ode. 

9.  Soothing;  refreshing. 

"  Sleep,  gentle  sleep, 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee,*' 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iii.  1. 

*  10.  Lovely,  sweet. 

"  The  gentle  lark  mounts  up  on  high." 

Shakesp.  :  Venus  &  Adonis,  853. 

*  11.  Used  in  compeUations  as  a  term  c . 
affection,  gratitude,  or  good-will. 

"  I  thank  you,  gcTttle  servant." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Qentlertien  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 

12.  Soft,  slight,  easy ;  not  hard  or  rough  : 
as,  a  gentle  touch,  a  gentle  push. 

13.  Soft,  quiet;  not  loud:  as,  a  penile  whis- 
per. 

B.  As  adv.:  Gently. 

"  As  gentle  teU  me  of  what  honour  v/sa 
This  Creaaida  in  Troy." 

Shakesp. :  TroUut  &  Cressida,  iv.  5. 
C  As  substantive : 

1.  A  person  of  noble  birth ;  a  noble ;  a  gentle- 
man. 

"I'll  make  him  dance.  Will  you  go,  gentlet}"^ 
Shakesp. :  M&rry  Wives  of,  Wvnds&r,  iii.  3. 

2.  A  trained  hawk. 

U  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
gentle  and  tarRje:  Gentleness  lies  rather  in  the 
natural  disposition ;  tajneness  is  tbe  effect 
either  of  art  or  circumstance.  Any  unbroken 
horse  laay  be  gentle,  but  not  tame ;  a  horse 
that  is  broken  in  will  be  tame,  but  not  always 
gentle.  Animals  are  in  general  said  to  be 
gentle  who  show  a  disposition  to  associate 
with  man,  and  conform  to  his  will ;  they  are 
said  to  be  tame,  if  either  by  compulsion  or 
habit  they  are  brought  to  mix  with  human 
society.  In  the  moral  application  gentle  is 
always  employed  in  the  good,  and  taine  in  the 
bad,  sense ;  a  gentle  spirit  needs  no  control. 
A  gentle  expression  is  devoid  of  all  acrimony, 
and  serves  to  turn  away  wrath ;  a  tame  ex- 
pression is  devoid  of  all  force  or  energy,  and 
Ill-calculated  to  inspire  the  mind  with  any 
feeling  whatever."    (Crabh :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  gentle  and 
sofl,  see  Soft. 

gentle-hearted,  a.  Of  a  gentle,  mild, 
or  tender  heart  or  disposition. 


fa.te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf  work,  who,  son ;  mute.  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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gentle-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  by  Dr.  J.  Hill  to  Car- 
d/uus  pratensis  and,  Saussarea  alpina  from  their 
thistle-like  inflorescence  and  smooth  foliage. 

|;en'-tle,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  maggot  or 
larva  of  the  flesh-fly,  used  in  fishing. 

"He  will  in  the  three  hot  months  bite  at  a  flag- 
worm,  or  at  a  gieen^gentle."—  Walton  :  Angler. 

*  gen'-tle,  'o.t.    [Gentle,  a.]    To  make  gentle 
or  genteel ;  to  raise  in  rank ;  to  ennoble. 
"  He  to-day  that  sheds  his  blooil  with  me. 
Shall  be  my  brother ;  be  he  never  so  vile, 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition." 

ip,  ,■  Benry  V.,  Iv.  3. 


gen'-tle-folk  (folk  as  fok),  s.    [Eng.  „ 

and  folk  (q.v.).]  Persons  of  gentle  birth  or 
breeding  ;  people  of  high  rank  or  family. 
(Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 

"The  queen's  kindred  are  made  gentlefolk." 

Shakcsp.  :  Jiichard  III.,  i.  1. 

gen -tie-man,  *  gen-tU-man,  *  jen-tle- 

man,  s.  [Eng.  gentle,  and  man;  Fr.  gentil- 
homTne;  Ital.  gentiluomo.] 

*  1.  A  man  of  gentle  or  high  birth  and  good 
position ;  every  man  above  the  rank  of  yeo- 
man ;  strictly  a  man  who  bears  a  coat  of  arms. 

"Esquires  and  gentlemen  are  confounded  together 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  observes,  that  every  esquire 
is  a  gentlemati,  and  a  gentleman  is  denned  to  be  une 
gui  uT'ma  gerit,  who  tears  coat  armour,  the  graut  ol 
which  adds  gentility  to  a  man's  lR.mily."~Blavfcatone : 
CoTmnentary,  bk.  i.,  ch,  12. 

2.  One  who  by  education,  occupation,  or 
incoiae  holds  a  position  above  menial  service 
or  ordinai-y  trade. 

"  I  have  laud  and  money,  my  friends  left  me  well, 
and  I  will  be  a  gentleman  whatsoever  it  cost  me."— 
Ben  JonBon :  Every  Man  out  of  his  Sumour,  L  2. 

3.  A  man  of  honour  and  high  principles. 

"  For  what,  I  pray,  is  a  gentleman^  what  properties 
hath  he,  what  qualities  are  charactenstical  or  peculiar 
to  him,  whereby  he  is  distinguisbed  from  others  and 
raised  above  the  vulgar?  are  they  not  eapecially  two, 
courage  and  courtesie  ?  which  he  that  wanteth  is  not 
otherwise  than  equivocally  a  gentleynan,  as  aa  image 
or  a  cai'kose  is  a  mau." — Barrow,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  21. 

i.  A  man  of  good  breeding  and  politeness. 
"As  I  am  a.  gentleman,  I  credit  him," 

Sfiakesp.  :  JiicJtard  II.,  iii.  3. 

5.  Used  as  a  polite  equivalent  for  man  ;  as 
in  the  plural  used  in  addressing  popular  assem- 
blies of  men  of  any  condition  or  character. 

6.  The  servant  or  personal  attendant  of  a 
man  of  rank. 

"Let  he  called  before  ua 
That  gentlernan  of  Buckingham's  in  person.  *> 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  1,  2. 

1[  Gentleman-at-Arms :  One  of  a  company 
of  forty  gentlemen,  called  esquires,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  attend  the  sovereign  to  and  from 
the  chapel  royal  and  on  other  occasions  of 
solemnity  ;  a  gentleman  pensioner. 

gentleman-commoner,  j.  Ap^i^'ileged 
class  of  commoners  in  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  they  wear  a  special  gown  and  a 
velvet  cap.     [Fellow-commoner.] 

gentleman-farmer,  s.  A  man  of  pro- 
perty who  occupies  his  own  farm. 

gentleman-pensioner,  s  A  gentle- 
man-at-arms (q.v.). 

*  gentleman-usher,  ;;. 

1.  Lit. :  A  court  official  whose  duty  it  is  to 
usher  visitors  into  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign. 

"Sir  Thomas  More,  the  Sunday  after  he  gave  up  his 
chancellorship,  came  to  his  wife's  pew,  ana  used,  the 
usual  words  of  bis  gentleman-ueTier,  Madam,  my  lord 
iB  gone."~Camden :  Itemaines. 

2.  Mg. :  One  who  acts  as  an  introducer. 

"It  ifl  from  this  honest  heart  that  I  And  myself 
honoiired  as  a  gentlemanr-iuJier  to  .the  arts  and 
sciences."— 5(eete;  Spectator,  No.  532. 

gentleman's-buttons,  a. 

Bot. :  The  flowers  of  Scabiosa  suixisa. 

* i;en'-tle-man-hood,  s.    [Eng.  gentleman; 
-Jiood.]  The  condition,  character,  or  attributes 
,  of  a  gentleman. 

"A  delightful  example  of  complete  j/enfTemanAood." 
— Thackeray  :  ffoundabout  Papers,  xx. 

*  gen'-tle-man-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  gentUman; 
-ism.]  The  state  of  being  a  gentleman ;  affec- 
tation of  gentlemanliness. 

*  gen'-tle-man-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  gentUman ; 
•dze.]  To  raise  or  bring  oneself  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  gentleman.    [Lytton.) 

gen'-tle-man-like,  a.    [Eng.  gentleman^  and  i 
like.']  '  I 


1.  Like  a  gentleman  or  person  of  good  birth 
and  breeding ;  gentlemanly. 

"Pyramus  is  a  sweet-faced  man:  a  proper  man  as 
one  snail  see  in  a  summer's  day  ;  a  most  lovely  ff^iHe- 
rnardike  mxa."— Shakesp.  :  Midtumm.er  Night's  Dream, 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  gentleman  ; 
polite ;  courteous. 

"They  do  not  consider  the  pursuit  of  game  in  the 
liberal  light  of  a  gentlemanlike  diversion.  —7'.  Knox  : 
Essays,  No.  119. 


gen'-tle-man-li-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  gentlemanly; 
-^ess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gentle- 
manly ;  gentlemanly  qualifies  or  manners. 

gen'-tle-man-l^,  a.     [Eng.  gentleman;  -ly.] 

1.  Like  a  gentleman  or  person  of  good  birth 
and  breeding . 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  gentleman  ; 
gentlemanlike. 

gen'-tle-man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  gentleman; 
-ship.]  The  'quality  or  condition  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

gen'-tle-ness,  ^  gen- tile -ness,  *gen- 
tU-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  gentle;  -ness.] 

*  1.  Gentle  or  noble   birth  ;   goodness    of 
extraction. 


*  2.  Nobility  of  manners ;  high  principles  ; 
honour. 

"  The  women  loueu  worthinesae 
Of  manhode,  and  of  gentUnesse, 
For  the  geutlles  be  most  desired,"      Qower,  iv. 
3.  Softness  of  manners  ;  sweetness  of  dispo- 
sition ;  tenderness,  kindness,  mildness. 
"  But  fare  you  well :  perforce  I  must  confess, 
I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness." 
Shdkesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  ii.  S. 

*4:.  Kindness,  benevolence,  goodwill. 

"  The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  il  1. 

5.  Softness  ;  easiness ;  absence  of  rough- 
ness or  hardness :  as,  the  gentleness  of  a 
touch,  a  push,  &c. 

*gen-tle-ship,*jen-tle-sliippe,  s.  [Eng. 

gentle;  -ship.]    The  quality  or  manners  of  a 

gentleman  ;  gentlemanliness. 

"Some  in  France,  which  wiU  needs  be  jentlemen, 
whether  men  will  or  no,  and  have  more  jentleshippe 
in  their  hat  than  in  their  head,  be  at  deadlie  feude 
with  both  learning  and  honestie."— .iscftom ;  Schole 
Master,  bk.  i. 

* gen'-tlesse,  5.  [Fr.  gentillesse.]  Gentle  or 
gentlemanly  behaviour ;  gentleness. 

gen'-tle-wom-an,  *gen-til-wom-an, 
gen-til-wom-man,  s.  [Eng.  gentle,  and 
WQiiUin  {n.y .).'] 

1.  A  woman  of  gentle  or  noble  birth  or 
breeding ;  a  lady. 

"Doth  this  sir  Froteus 
Often  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman  f ' 
Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Iv.  2. 

2.  A  woman  who  waits  upon  the  person  of 
a  lady  of  high  rank. 

"The  quene  herself  shall  be  led  away  captive,  and 
her  gentilwomen  shal  moume." — Bible  (1551) ;  Of 
Nahum,  ch.  il 

3.  A  term  of  civility  to  women.  (Sometimes 
used  in  irony.) 

"Tell  a  countrey  gentlewoman  that  the  wind  is 
south-west,  and  the  weather  louring,  and  like  to  rain, 
and  she  will  easily  understand,  'tia  not  safe  for  her  to 
go  abroad  thin-clod,  in  such  a  day,  after  a  fever." — 
Locke ;  Hv/man  Understanding,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xvii,  S  4. 

gen-tle-wom-an-like,  a.  [Eng.  gentle- 
woman,  and  like.]  The  same  as  Gentle- 
womanly  (q.v.). 

gen'-tle-wom-an-ljr,  a.  [Eng.  gentle- 
woTnanly.]  Like  a  gentlewoman  or  lady; 
becoming  a  lady. 

gen'-tl^,  *gen-tU-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  gentle); 

-ly.] 

1.  Of  high  position  or  descent :  as,  one 
gemily  bom. 

2.  With  gentleness ;  softly,  meekly ;  ten- 
derly, mildly. 

"  He  gently  gan  him  to  demaund  of  all 
That  did  betwixt  him  and  the  squire  betide." 
Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  V.  i.  23. 

3.  Softly ;  without  roughness,  violence,  or 
harshness. 

"  O  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head. 
Dread  goddess,  lay  thy  chastening  hand  I  '* 

Gray:  ffymn  to  Adversity. 

gently-budding,  u.  Filling  out;  be- 
coming plump. 

"  Her  graceful  arms  in  meekness  bending 
Across  her  gentty-bxidding  breast." 

Byron :  Bride  of  Ahydot,  i.  R 


*  <jfr8n'-tods,  s.  pi,  [Port,  gentio  =  a  heathen, 
a  gentile.  ] 

1.  Gen. :  The  Hindoos  in  general. 

2.  Spec. :  The  Telbogoos  or  Telugus,  a  race 
shown  by  their  language,  which  was  not 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  to  be  of  Turanian 
origin.  They  inhabit  the  region  noi-tii  of 
Madras  near  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 

*  Gentoo-language,  s.    The  Teloogoo. 

*gen'-tri9e,  *gen-trise,  *  gen-ter-ice, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  genterise.]  Gentility,  good  descent, 
nobility.     [Gentry.] 

"  Yet  that  may  come  of  idleness  as  weel  as  gentr^e. " 
—ScoU :  HedgauntZet,  let.  xi. 

gen'-  trjir,  *  gen  -  ter  -  ie,  *  gen  -  ter  -y, 
*  gen-ter-ye,    s.     [A  corrupt,   of  gentnce 
(q.v.).] 
1.  High  birth ;  noble  descent  or  extraction  ; 

rank. 

"  Also  to  have  pride  of  gentrie  is  riglit  gret  folie  ;  for 
oft  time  the  gentrie  of  the  bodie  benimeth  the  gentrie 
of  the  soule.' — CJiattcej':  Persones  Tale. 

*  2.  An  act  becoming  a  person  of  good  birth 
or  position. 

"What  say  we  eke  of  hem  that  deliten  hem  in  swear- 
ing, and  hold  it  a  genterie  orluanly  dede  to  swere  gret 
othes." — Ohaticer  ;  Persones  Tale. 

*  3.  CiviUty,  politeness,  complaisance,  cour- 
tesy. 

"  Shew  us  BO  much  gentry  and  good-will, 
Ab  to  extend  your  time  with  us  awhile." 

SJiakesp. :  Samlet,  iL  2. 
i.  People  of  good  position,  as  landed  pro- 
prietors,  merchants,  &c.  ;  persons  of  educa- 
tion, good  breeding,  and  social  status  ;  the 
class  below  the  nobUity. 

"  So  It  was  with  Monmouth.  In  1680  he  had  been 
adored  alike  by  the  gentry  aud  by  the  peasantry  of  the 
v/eat"—JIacaulay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  V. 

gen'-ty,  a.  [Eng.  gent,  a.  ;  -y.]  Elegantly 
formed,  neat,  comely. 

"  Sae  sweetly  move  her  genty  limbs. 
Like  music  notes  o'  lovers  hynms." 

Bums :  My  Lady's  Goton. 

gen'-u,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  knee.] 

Anat. :  A  bend ;  as,  the  genu  of  the  corptis 
callosum ;  the  genu  of  the  optic  tract. 

gen'-u-S,nt,  a.    [Lat.  genu  =  the  knee.] 
Her. :  Kneeling. 

*  gen'-u-flect,  v.i.  [Lat.  genu  =  the  knee, 
and  flecto  =  to  bend.]  To  bend  the  knee,  par- 
ticularly iu  worship. 

gen-u-flec'-tion,  gen-u-flexion  (flexion 

as  flex'-Shun),  s.  [Fr.  g^nujiea^n,  from  Low 
Lat.  genufi&do,  from  Lat.  genu  =  the  knee, 
and  flexio  =  a  bending ;  ftecto  =  to  bend ;  Sp. 
genuflexion ;  Ital.  genuflessione.]  The  act  of 
bending  the  knee,  particularly  in  worship ; 
adoration  expressed  by  bending  the  knee. 

"  Engliahmen  who  had  no  scruple  about  antiphonies, 

and  gemifiexions,  altars  and  surplices." — Maaaulav : 

Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  1, 

gen'-u-ine,  a.  [Lat.  genuinus  =  innate,  in- 
born,' genuine,  from  the  same  root  as  genus 
(q.v.)  ;  Fr.  genuine;  Sp.  &  Ital.  genuino.] 

1.  Belonging  to  or  coming  from  the  true 
stock ;  real,  true  ;  not  counterfeit,  false,  spu- 
rious, or  adulterated. 

"  I  grieved  fur  Buonaparte  with  a  vain 
And  all  uuthiuking  grief  !  for  who  aspires 
To  genuine  gresktueaa  but  from  just  desires, 
Aud  knowledge  such  as  he  could  never  gain." 
Wordsworth  :  Sonnet,  dedicated  to  Liberty,  1801. 

2.  Trustworthy  ;  not  false  or  double-faced : 
as,  a  genuine  man.    (Colloquial,) 

gen'-U-ine-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  genuine;  -ly.]  In 
a  genuine  manner ;  without  falseness,  adultera- 
tion, or  foreign  admixture ;  truly,  purely, 
fairly,  legitimately. 

"He  had  genuinely  raised  a  question  which  was  dis- 
tasteful to  some  iwrtious  of  the  House, " — DaUy  Tele- 
graph, Nov.  7,  1882. 

gen'-u-ine-ness,  s.  [Eng.  genuine;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  genuine ;  freedom 
from  falseness,  adulteration,  or  foreign  admix- 
ture ;  purity ;  naturalness. 

"St.  Austin  reasoned  well  in  vindicating  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Bible."— Watson :  Apology  for  the  Bible 
let  2. 

^  Christian  apologists :  The  words  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  have  been  used  in 
different  senses  by  different  writers.  For  tlie 
distinction  between  them,  see  Authentic  A 
II.  1.  '     ' 

*  gen-u'-it-y,  s.  [As  if  from  Low  Lat.  genuit- 
as;  cf,  ingenuity.]    Simplicity;  sincerity. 


boil,  hS^;  pout,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^ist.     ph  =  f. 
'Cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shiis,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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genus — geogony 


ge'-nus   (pi.  gen'-er-a),   s.     [Lat.]    Birth, 
descent,  origin  ;  a  race,  a  kind. 
L  Orel.  Lang. :  A  class,  a  kind,  a  species. 

"  iUrityajid  deusity  (which  are  the  proper  differences 
of  qunutity),  cannot  chiviige  the  coininon  nature  of 
quantity,  their  ffeniis,  which,  by  being  so  to  thein.  must 
be  univocally  in  them  both."  —  IHgb}/  :  Of  Bodiei, 
ch.  xiv. 

II,  Technically : 
,1.   Logic :  A   class    of    objects    containing 
several  species  ;  a  class  more  extensive  than  a 
species ;  a  universal  which  is  predicable  of 
several  things  of  different  species. 

"  In  the  defining  of  words,  which  is  nothing  but  de- 
claring their  sitcinfication,  we  make  use  of  the  genus, 
or  next  general  word  that  comprehends  it.  Which  is 
nut  out  of  necessity,  but  only  to  save  the  labour  of 
enumerating  several  simple  ideas,  which  the  next 
general  word  or  gcnu^  stands  for  ;  or,  perhaps,  some- 
times the  sliameoi  not  being  able  to  do  li."— Locke :  On 
Suman  Cnderstaiiding,  bk,  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Mus. :  Sort  or  class,  especially  used  with 
reference  to  scales ;  as,  the  diatonic,  chro- 
matic, and  enharmonic  genera. 

3.  Science: 

(1)  Zool.  &  Bot.  Classification  :  An  assem- 
blage of  species  or  of  sub-genera  closely 
agreeing  together  in  all  essential  character- 
istics, not  found  in  any  others  of  the  sub- 
family or  family  to  which  they  belong.  It  may 
be  divided  into  sub-genera.  Among  animals, 
Mus  is  a  genus  containing,  among  other  ani- 
mals, both  the  domestic  mouse  and  the  rat, 
which,  differing  in  size,  &c.,  and  being  clearly 
distinct  species,  have  still  a  community  of 
structure  obvious  to  all.  So  also  among 
plants,  the  various  species  of  the  rose  consti- 
tute the  genus  Rosa.  In  the  Latin  name  of  a 
plant  or  animal  adopted  by  naturalists,  the 
first  word  indicates  the  genus,  and  the  second 
the  species ;  as  Mils  unisculus,  Rosa  spiuosis- 
sivm.  In  the  English  equivalent,  the  genus  is 
the  second  word  and  the  species  the  first,  as, 
the  Common  Mouse,  the  Burnet-leaved  Rose. 

(2)  Other  sciences  :  Sometimes  a  classification 
like  that  adopted  by  naturalists  is  used  in 
other  sciences.  Thus,  of  skin  diseases  there 
is  a  genus  Acne  with  various  species,  Acne 
simplex,  A.  rosacea,  &.c. 

%  (1)  Subaltern  genera : 
Logic :  Terms  which  are  alternately  genera 
and  species,  genera  to  the  lower,  and  species 
to  the  higher  and  wider  conceptions. 
(2)  Summum  genvs : 

Logic :  The  highest  genus  ;  a  genus  which 
is  not  considered  as  a  species  of  anything ;  as 
teing. 

"  The  widest  class,  with  which  Abstraction  ceases, 
is  called  the  Highest  (surnmum)  Genus.tbecause  in  this 
bierarchy  of  conceptions  it  is  not  brought  under  any 
other  genus  as  its  species,  but  is  itself  the  genus  to 
each  conception  in  the  series.    Thus  the — 
Individual  is  neither  genus  nor  species. 
[       In&ma  Species  is  never  a  genus. 
Sutntnum  Genus  is  never  a  species, 
Subaltema  Genera  are  genera  to  those  below  them, 
and  species    to    those    above."— rAonwort,-  Laws  qf 
Thought,  §  50. 

ge-6-,  pref.  [Gr.  y€b>  (greo),  put  for  y^io?  (geios) 
=  belonging  to  land  or  earth  ;  7ea  yrj  (gea,  ge) 
=  the  earth.]  A  frequent  prefix  in  words 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  referring  to  the 
earth  ;  as,  geography,  geology,  &c. 

ge-6-ca-1^5'-i-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  geocalyx, 
genit.  geocalyc{is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Jungermanniacese,   sub- 
order Jungermanneae. 

ge-6-ca'-lyx,  s.  [Pref.  geo-,  and  Lat.  calyx 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Geo- 
calycidBe  (q.v.). 

ge-6-5en,'-triC,  u..  [Pref.  geo-,  and  Eng. 
centric  (q.v.).] 

Astronomy : 

1.  As  viewed  from  or  having  relation  to  the 
earth  as  centre  ;  as,  the  geocentric  latitude  or 
longitude,  or  what  is  distijiguished  from  the 
hftlioeentric— that  is,  as  seen  from  the  centre 
of  the  sun. 

2.  Having  reference  to  the  centie  of  the 
earth,  as  distinguished  from  any  spot  on  its 
surface. 

geocentric-latitude,  d. 

Astronomy : 

1.  Of  a  planet :  Its  latitude  as  seen  from  the 
eartli. 

2.  Ofaplace  on  the  earth's  surface:  Tlie  angle 
included  Tietween  the  radius  of  the  earth 
through    the    place   and    the    plane    of   the 


equator.  It  is  contradistinguished  from  geo- 
graphical latitude,  which  always  exceeds  it 
slightly  in  amount. 

geocentric-longitude,  s. 

Astron.  (Of  a  planet):  The  distance  measured 
on  the  ecliptic  between  tlie  geocentric  place 
and  the  first  point  of  Aries. 

ge-o-yen'-tric-al,  «.    [Eng.  geocentric;  -al.] 
Astron.  :  Tlie  same  as  Geocentric  (q.v.). 

ge-o- pen'-tric-al-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  geocentric- 

al ;  -ly.]    In  a  geocentric  inanner. 

ge-o-^er-el'-lite,  s.  [Pref.  geo-;  Lat.  dimin. 
of  ccreus  =■  wax-coloured,  and  suff.  -lite  (Min.) 

(q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  white,  brittle,  and  easily-pulverised 
mineral,  containing  carbon  T9'24,  hydrogen 
13*21,  and  oxygen  7'55  =  100.  Obtained  from 
the  dark-brown  coal  of  Gesterwitz.  It  is  called 
also  Geoceric-acid.     (Daiia.) 

ge-o-jer'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  geo-;  Lat.  cera;  Gr. 
K-i]p6<y  (Mros)  =  wax,  and  suff.  -ic]  (See  etym. 
and  compound.) 

geoceric-acid,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Geocerellite  (q.v.). 

ge-09'-er-ite  s.  [Pref.  geo-;  Lat.  cera;  Gr. 
KJjpd?  (fceros)=wax,  and  suff.  -ite  Qlln.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.:  A  white  waxy  mineral,  consisting  of 
carbon  79-24,  hydrogen  13"13,  and  oxygen  7"81, 
from  the  dark-brown  coal  of  Gesterwitz.  Akin 
to  Geocerellite.     (Dana.) 

ge-oc'-o-re?,  ge-oc-o-ri'-za,  ge-6c-6- 
ri'-zae,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  geo-,  and  Gr.  Kopts  (koris) 
=  a  bug.] 

Entom. :  Land-Bugs.  A  section,  group,  or 
tribe  of  insects,  sub-order  Heteroptera.  The 
antennse  are  always  visible,  and  the  legs  are 
formed  for  running.  The  bed  bug  is  one  of 
them.  Mr.  Westwuod  calls  them  Auricorizse 
(Air-bugs),  meaning  that  they  breatlie  air, 
rather  than  Geocorizae  (Land-bugs),  for  some 
are  found  on  the  surface  of  water,  some  going 
far  out  even  on  the  sea.  There  are  nine  sub- 
tribes  or  families :  (1)  Ploteres,  (2)  Eiparia, 
(3)  Reduvina,  (4)  Membranacea,  (5)  Bicelluli, 
(6)  Coecigenia,  (7)  Lygoeodea,  (8)  Coreodea,  (9) 
Scutata  (q.v.). 

ge-6c'-rd-nite,  s.  [Ger.  geocronit ;  pref.  geo-, 
and  Gr.  Kporo?  (Kronos)  =  Saturn,  used  by 
the  alchemists  for  lead.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhorabic  lead  -  grey,  or 
greyish-blue  mineral,  of  metallic  lustre  ;  its 
hardness  2  to  3 ;  its  sp.  gr.  6*4  to  6-6 ;  its 
compos. :  Sulpliur  16"5  ;  antimony  16*7  ;  lead 
66"8  =  100.  Found  in  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Tuscany.    (Dana.) 

ge-o-cy'-clic,  a,    [Pref.  geo-,  and  Eng.  cyclic.'] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  revolutions  of  the 
earth. 

2.  Periodically  encircling  the  eai'th. 

geocyclic-machine,  s.    a  machine  for 

exliibiting  the  simple  processes  by  which  day 
and  night  and  the  seasons  are  produced. 

ge'-6de,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Gr.  yanaS-qq  (gaiodes)  — 
earthy,  from  yrj,  yaia  (ge,  gaia)  =  the  earth.] 
Mineralogy  &  Geology : 

1.  A  term  first  introduced  by  German  miner- 
alogists to  designate  a  hollow  nodule  of  any 
mineral  substance,  often  lined  with  crystals. 
Thus,  at  Oberstein,  in  Saxony,  hollow  balls  of 
agate  were  found  lined  with  crystals  of  quartz 
or  amethyst.  Geodes  are  found  more  or  less 
in  all  volcanic  rocks  ;  they  are  occasionally  of 
large  size,  at  other  times  only  of  small  dimen- 
sions. 

"  Xothiug  except  an  outer  wall  and  fosa  remains  ;  in 
part  of  which  is  a  vast  stratum  of  ferruginous  ^eodet" 
— Pennant :  Journey  from  Chester  to  London,  p.  402. 

2.  The  cavity  in  such  a  natural  ball. 

ge-o-deph'-a-^a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  geo-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  aSTj^ayos  (acJcp/i,a(;os)= gluttonous,  greedy.] 
Entom.  :  One  of  the  two  leading  tribes  of 
r^rnivorous  beetles,  comprehending  those 
which  live  on  land  as  distinguished  from 
Hydradephaga,  those  inhabiting  water.  It 
contains  the  two  families  of  Carabidse  and 
CicindelidEe  (q.v.). 

^  ge-d-de'-§x-an,  s.  [Eng.  geodesy ;  -an.  ]  One 
versed  in  geodesy. 


ge-o-des'-ic,  ge-o-des'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
geodes(y);  -ic ;  -al]  The  same  as  Geodetic 
(q-v.). 

"  The  first  step  in  a  geodesic  survey  consists  in 
making  a  i>relimniary  leconnolsance  of  the icouutry  to 
be  surveyed."— Z)([fM;i(  d:  Peck:  Math.  Diet. 

*  ge-od'-e-gist,  B.  ['En^.  geodes(y) ;  -ist.l  A 
geodesian. 

ge-6d'-e-s^,  s.  [Gr.  vewSaio-ta  (geoaaisia), 
from  yrj  (gc)  =  the  earth,  and  Saiia  (daio)  =  to 
divide;  Fr.  geodesic.]  That  branch  of  applied 
mathematics  whieli  detennines,  by  means  of 
observations  and  measurements,  the  figures 
and  areas  of  large  portions  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, or  the  general  figure  and  dimensions  ol 
the  earth  ;  that  branch  of  surveying  in  which 
the  curvature  of  the  earth  is  taken  into 
account.  This  becomes  necessary  in  all  exten 
sive  operations. 

ge-6-det'-ic,  ge-o-det'-3tc-al,  a.  [Eng. 
geode(sy) ;  -tic,  -tical.]  Pei-taining  to  geodesy ; 
carried  out  or  determined  by  means  of  geo- 
desy :  as,  a  geodetic  survey. 

geodetic-Une,  s.  The  shortest  line  on 
the  surface  of  an  ellipsoid  which  can  be  drawn 
between  two  imints.  It  is  a  characteristiii 
property  of  this  line  tliat  at  eveiy  point  of  the 
curve,  its  curvature  is  less  than  that  of  any 
other  curve  of  the  surface  through  that  point. 

ge-CKdet'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  geodetical; 
-ly.]  In  a  geodetic  manner;  by  means  of 
geodesy. 

ge-o-det'-ics,  s.  [Geodetic]  The  same  as 
Geodesy  (q.v.). 

ge-6-dlf'-er-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  geod(e);  i  con- 
nective ;  Lat.  fero  =»to  bear,  to  produce,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]    Producing  geodes. 

geof-ro^'-a,  geof-firse'-a,  geof-froe'-^,  s. 

[Named  after  M.  E.  F.  Geoffrey,  author  of  a 
Materia  Medica,    He  died  in  1731.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tilbe 
Dalbergieffi.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  fruit 
in  drupes  instead  of  proper  legumes.  The 
bark  of  Geoffroya  vermifuga  and  G.  spinulosa 
is  anthelmintic.  It  has  a  disagreeable  smell 
and  a  sweet  mucilaginous  taste.  The  effects 
are  drastic,  emetic,  purgative,  and  narcotic ; 
in  large  doses  it  is  poisonous.    (Lindley.) 

ge-6-gen'-ic,  «.    [Geqgonic] 

ge-o-glos'-siim,  s.    [Pref.  geo-  (q.v.),  and  Gr. 

y\o}(T<ra.  (glossa)  =  the  tongue.] 

Bot:  Earth  tongue.  A  genus  of  ascomy- 
cetous  fungi,  sub-order  Elvellacei.  Some  ars 
black  or  brown,  others  green  or  purple.  They 
occur  chiefly  in  Europe,  on  closely  shaven 
lawns,  onpastiures,  and  sphagnous  bogs.  None 
are  eatable. 

*  ge-Og-no'-sis,  s.  [Geognosy.]  A  know- 
ledge of  the  earth. 

"He  has  no  bent  towards  the  enlargement  of  our 
gcognosis  " — 6.  Eliot :  Middlemarch,  ch.  xi. 

*  ge-og'-nost,  s,  [Gr.  ^eu  (geo),  for  -y^ios 
(geios))  =  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  71/010-15 
(gnosis)  =  knowledge ;  Fr.  geognoste.]  One 
versed  in  geognosy ;  a  geologist. 

"The  travellers  have  been  such  bad  geognostt."  — 
C.  Khtgsley :  Life,  ii.  141. 

*  ge-og-nos'-tlC,  a.  [Fr.  geognostique.]  Of  or 
jtei-taining  to  geognosy  or  geology;  geological. 

*  ge-6g-nds'-tio-al,  a.  [Eng.  geognostic ; 'al.'\ 

The  bauie  as  Geognostic  (q.v.). 

*  ge-6g'-n6-sy,  s.     [Gr.  7€a>  (g-eo),  from  •j^io? 

(gcios)  =■  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  yvioa-is 
(gnosis)  =  knowledge  ;  yiyviaa-Kfo  (gignosko)  = 
to  know  ;  Fr.  geognosie.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  term  introduced  by  Werner  to 
designate  the  science  now  termed  geology. 

2.  Sj^ec. :  A  description  of  the  structure  of 
the  earth,  as  distinguished  from  geology, 
limitingthe  latter  term  to  theoretical  specula- 
tions regarding  the  processes  by  which  it  has 
been  brought  into  its  present  state.  This  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  considered  an  unnecessary  re- 
finement of  language. 

ge-o-gon'-ic,  ge-o-gon'-i-cal,  a.  lEng. 
geogon(y) ;  -ic,  -leal;  Fr.  geogonique.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  geogony,  or  the  formation  of  the 
earth. 

g^-og'-o-ny,   s.      [Gr.   yew  (geo),  for  yj^ios 

(geios)  =  belonging  to  the   earth,   and   yoirj 


fate,  i^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   g6»  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  son;  miite,  ciib,  cure,  iJinite.  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,     se.  ce  =  G;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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(gone)  =  a  generation,  a  begetting ;  Fr.  geo- 
gonie.]  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  science 
whicih  investigates  the  origia  ot  the  earth  ; 
cosmogony. 

fee-og'-ror-pher,  s.  [Eng.  geograph(y);  -er.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  geography  ;  one  who 
writes  a  treatise  on  geography. 

"  Manichieus,  or  Manes,  who  was  a  Chaldean  or 
Babylonian,  waa  bom  about  A.D.  240,  and  was  a  learned 
and  ingeuiouii  man,  and  a  good  astronomer  and  geo- 
grapher."— Jortln ;  Remarkg  on  Eccles.  Hiatory. 

Se-6-^a,ph'-ic,  ge-O'gr&ph'-ic-al,  a. 

[Fr.  geogra-phique.}  Of  or  pertaining  to' geo- 
graphy ;  containing  a  description  of  the 
physical  structure  and  characteristics  of  the 
globe. 

"In  that  vaat  region  of  China,  which  is  enriched 
with  8o  fertile  a  soil,  and  compriaeth  Huch  variety  of 
geographical "Qax&Wsls,"— Boyle:  Works,  ii.  104. 

Tf  Royal  Geographical  Society :  A  society  for 
the  promotiim  of  geographical  research,  which 
originated  in  tjondoh  in  1830,  one  in  Paris 
having  been  founded  in  1S21.  The  abbrevia- 
tion for  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  is  F.R.G.S. 

geographical-latitude,  s.  [Latitude.  ] 

geographical-mile,  s,    [Mile.] 

^e-O-grS-ph'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  geo- 
graphical; -ly.]  In  a  geographical  manner; 
with  reference  to  geographical  facts  or  rela- 
tions ;  like  a  geographer. 

"Here  [Homerl  introduces  Minerva  to  let  Ulysaes 
into  the  knowledge  of  his  country.  How  does  ahe  do 
this?  She  geographically  describes  it  to  him." — 
Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey,  iv.    (Note  by  Broome.) 

ge-Og'-ra-phy,  s.  [Fr.  geographic,  from  Lat. 
geograpJiia,  from  Gr.  yetoypaiitCa  {geographia), 
from  7640  (geo),  for  71710?  (geios)  =  belonging  to 
the  earth,  and  ypa^tia.  (graphia)  =  a  descrip- 
tion ;  ypdtpui  (grapho)  =  to  \mte.] 
I.  Ordituxry  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2,  A  scliool  or  other  book  treating  of  the 
science  described  under  II. 

II.  Science : 

1.  Definition  &  divisions :  A  delineation  or 
description  of  the  eai-th  as  it  at  present  is. 
leaving  it  to  geology  to  investigate  how  it 
came  into  its  present  condition.  It  may  be 
divided  into  three  distinct  sciences,  Mathe- 
matical or  Astronomical,  Physical,  and  Poli- 
tical Geography.  Mathematical  geography 
views  the  earth  as  a  planet ;  it  investigates 
its  relations  to  the  sun,  tlie  moon,  and  other 
bodies  belonging  to  the  solar  system.  It  gives 
attention  to  the  angle  at  which  its  axis  is 
inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  the  position  of  the 
arctic  and  antarctic  circles  and  the  tropics  of 
Cancer  and  Capricorn,  tlie  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, and  the  meridians  of  longitude.  Sir 
John  B.  "W.  Herschel  declares  that,  theoreti- 
cally speaking,  geography  is  a  part  of  astro- 
nomy, and  he  treats  it  as  such.  He  refers 
specially  to  tlie  first  department  of  the  science. 
Physical  geography  treats  of  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  sea  and  land,  the  currents  of  the 
ocean,  the  climates  of  the  several  continents 
and  islands.  With  regard  to  the  land,  it  com- 
mences by  indicating  the  position  of  the 
mountain  chains  and  table  lands,  tlms  fixing 
the  positions  of  the  great  rivers,  to  which 
attention  is  next  turned.  Then  the  position 
of  the  alluvial  plains,  the  deserts,  &;c.,  is 
pointed  out;  the  distribution  of  the  plants 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  often  called 
botanical  geography,  follows  next ;  then  that 
of  the  animals  ;  and  finally  that  of  the  several 
races  of  mankind.  This  branch  of  the  science 
approaches  those  of  geology,  hydrology,  me- 
teorology, botany,  zoologj',  and  ethnology  or 
antlu'opology.  Finally,  there  follows  political 
geography,  which  treats  of  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  political  power  over  the  world, 
the  position  and  resources  of  the  several  em- 
pires, kingdoms,  republics,  &e.,  their  popula- 
tions and  wealtli,  tlie  capitals,  other  large 
cities,  and  the  more  thinly  inhabited  agri- 
cultural parts.  This  branch  of  the  subject 
approaches  the  confines  of  history,  the  hmits 
of  almost  every  state  not  arising  from  the 
colonization  of  a  new  region,  but,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  having  been  determined 
oy'the  results  of  former  battles. 

2.  Hist,  of  Geog.  :  Eratosthenes,  e.g.  240, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  ancient  geographers  of 
eminence  ;  but  the  greatest  names  in  this  de- 
partment were  Strabo— who  lived  during  the 
reigns     of     Augustus     and     Tiberius  —  and 


Ptolemy,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  139.  The 
discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  that  of  America  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  its  modern  ad- 
vance. The  first  GeographicalSociety  formed 
in  modern  times  was  that  of^aris  in  1S21 ; 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London 
followed  in  1830.  There  are  now  many 
Geographical  Societies,  and  occasionally  aii 
international  congress  is  held. 

"I  now  live  in  the  house  with  a  child,  whom  his 
mother  has  ao  well  instructed  this  way  in  geography, 
that  he  knew  the  limits  of  the  four  parts  of  the  world, 
could  readily  point,  being  asked,  to  any  country  uiJon 
the  globe,  or  any  county  in  the  map  of  England  ;  knew 
all  the  great  rivers,  promontories,  straits,  and  bays  in 
the  World,  and  could  find  the  longitude  and  latitude 
of  any  place,  before  he  was  six  years  old." — Locke :  On 
Education,  §  178. 

'  ge-ol'-a-tr^,  s.  [Gr.  yeta  (geo),  for  7<Jto? 
(geios),  from  yij  (ge)  =  the  earth,  and  Aarpei'o. 
(latreia)  =  worship.]  The  worship  of  the 
earth. 

"To  this  succeeded  astrology  in  the  East,  and?eo- 
latTn/ in  the  V/ est."— Cox:  Mythol.  of  Aryan  Nations, 


*  ge-ol'-o-ger,  s.  [Eng.  geolog(y);  -er.]  A 
geologist  (q.v.). 

*  ge-o-lo'-gi-an,  a.  [Eng.  geology;  -an.]  A 
geologist  (q.v.). 

ge-6-l6g'-ic-al.  *  ge-o-l6g'-ic,  a.  [Fr. 
geologique.]  [Geology.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
geology,  or  the  science  of  the  earth. 

IT  Geological  Society  of  London:  A  society 
formed  in  London  in  1807,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  an  offshoot  from  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  For  many  years  it  published  quarto 
Transactions,  but  in  1S45  adopted  the  octavo 
size  for  the  Qimrterly  Journal  of  Vie  Geological 
Society,  commenced  in  that  year.  The  abbre- 
viation for  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society 
is  F.G.S.  Many  other  Geological  Societies 
exist:  as,  that  of  France,  founded  in  1S30  ; 
that  of  Dublin  in  1832,  and  that  of  Edinburgh 
in  1834  ;  that  of  Germany,  1848,  and  occasion- 
ally an  international  congress  is  held. 

geological-map,  s.    [Map.] 

geological-survey,  ;..    [Survey.] 

ge-6-l6g'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  geological; 
■ly.]  In  a  geological  manner;  according  to 
geology. 

ge-ol'-o-gist,  s.  [Fr.  gcologiste.]  [Geology.] 
One  versed  in  the  science  of  geology  ;  one  who 
pursues  geological  investigations. 

ge-ol'-o-gize,  v.i.  &  t.     [Eng.  geolog(>j);  -ize.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  study  geology  ;  to  make 
geological  investigations ;  to  discourse  as  a 
geologist. 

B.  Trans.:  To  examine  geologically;  to 
study  in  the  manner  of  a  geologist. 

*ge'-6-l6gue,  s.    [Fr.  geologue.]    A  geologist. 

ge-ol'-O-gy,  s.  [Fr.  geologic,  from  Gr.  yeoi 
(geo),  for  71710s  (geios)  =  belonging  to  the 
earth  ;  yrj  (ge)  =  the  earth,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  = 
a  discourse.] 

1.  The  science  which  investigates  the  by- 
gone history  of  the  earth  with  the  view  of 
accounting  for  its  present  condition.  It  in- 
quires into  the  successive  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  king- 
doms of  nature,  seeks  out  the  causes  of  these 
L'lianges,  and  traces  the  influence  which  they 
have  exerted  in  modifying  the  surface  and  the 
external  appearance  of  the  earth.  It  is  the 
province  of  physical  and  political  geography 
to  describe  what  the  earth  now  is,  geology 
attempts  to  furnish  the  reason  why. 

(1)  Hist,  of  Geology :  Though  it  was  only 
during  the  nineteentli  century  that  geology 
started  up  into  tlie  vigour  of  manhood,  yet  its 
birth  took  place  ages  ago.  Isolated  geological 
observations  or  liypotheses  occur  abundantly 
in  ancient  literature.  "  As  for  the  earth,  out 
of  it  cometh  bread  ;  and  under  it  is  turned  up 
as  it  were  fire  "  (Job  xxviii.  5) ;  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Huttonian  hypothesis.  Egypt, 
according  to  Herodotus,  is  the  gift  of  the 
Nile,  that  is,  the  river  brought  down  the  silt 
which  constitutes  the  fertile  soil  of  the  Delta 
and  other  parts  of  Lower  Egypt.  Though 
there  is  a  mixture  of  erroneous  hypotheses  in 
the  statements  attributed  to  Pythagoras,  in 
Ond's  Metaviorphoses,  bk.  xv.,  other  parts 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  Sir  Charles 
Lyell.  Pythagoras  himself  lived,  it  is  thought, 
about  580  B.C.,  but  the  views  handed  down  by 


Ovid  were  probably  those  of  Pythagoreans  in 
the  Augustan  age  rather  than  those  of  Pytha- 
goi-as.  The  best  geologist  of  antiquity  was  the 
geographer  Strabo,  who  lived  in  the  first  cen- 
tury A.D.  For  the  long  controversy  regarding 
the  nature  of  fossils,  and  if  they  were  organic 
when  they  were  entombed,  see  Fossil.  Modern 
geology  began  with  Werner,  who  was  a  Pro- 
fessor in  the  School  of  Mines,  at  Freyberg,  m 
Saxony,  iu  1775.  He  believed  that  a  series  of 
universal  formations  had  been  deposited  in  suc- 
cession from  a  chaotic  fluid.  Basalt  was  sup- 
posed to  have  liad  the  same  origin,  but  to  this 
view  various  continental  observers  were  op- 
posed. The  controversy  spreading  to  this  coun- 
try,Hutton,anEdinburgh  physician,  published 
in  1788  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  developed  in  a 
separate  work  in  1795.  He  assumed  no  causes 
but  those  now  existing.  He  showed  that 
geology  and  cosmogony  were  different.  "In 
the  economv  of  the  world,"  he  said,  "  he  could 
find  no  trace  of  a  beginning,  no  prospect  of  an 
end."  He  held  basalt,  granite,  &c.,  to  be  of 
igneous  origin.  The  Wesnerians  were  called 
Neptunists,  their  opponents  Vulcanists.  In 
1790  Mr.  William  Smith,  an  English  surveyor, 
published  his  Tabular  View  of  the  British 
Strata,  and  in  1815  his  Geological  Map  of  Eng- 
land.  In  1798  Cuvier  published  his  Ossernens 
Fossiles,  which  gave  a  great  impulse  to  paleon- 
tology.   [(2).] 

(2)  TJie  forces  or  ca-iises  in  opeirttion :  After 
inquirers  had  outgrown  the  belief  in  fossils 
produced  by  the  plastic  power  of  nature  or  all 
entombed  simultaneously  by  the  Noachian 
deluge,  the  belief  was  entertained  that  there 
had  been  a  series  of  creations  and  catastrophes, 
the  latter  causing  the  universal  destruction  of 
all  pre-existing  species.  The  belief  was  also 
entertained  that  some  external  causes,  say 
the  forces  producing  earthquake  and  volcanic 
action,  were  more  potent  in  former  times  than 
now.  This  Prof.  Huxley  calls  Catastrophism, 
which  he  defines  to  be  any  form  of  geological 
speculation  which,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
phenomena,  supposes  the  operation  of  forces 
different  in  their  nature  or  immeasurably  dif- 
ferent in  power  from  those  which  are  at 
present  in  action  in  the  universe.  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  was  of  this  school,  with  many  con- 
tinental geologists. 

The  second  school  of  geology  is  that  called 
by  Huxley  Uniformitarianism.  This  looks  only 
to  causes  now  in  operation  for  the  explanation 
of  geological  phenomena.  Of  this  school,  pre- 
eminently a  British  one,  Hutton  was  the 
founder,  though  it  was  Sir  Charles  Lyell  that 
carried  it  forward  to  triumph.  He  showed 
the  enormous  changes  which  the  causes  now 
in  operation  are  still  producing,  and  that 
nearly  every  plienomenon,  attributed  to  ab- 
normally potent  causes  acting  suddenly  and 
briefly,  could  be  produced  by  causes  not  more 
intense  than  those  in  action  now,  but  ope- 
rating through  immense  periods  of  bygone 
time.  In  his  Principles  of  Geology,  he  ex- 
amines aqueous  causes,  the  action  of  water 
acting  in  connection  witli  tides,  currents,  &c., 
in  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes,  also  the  action  of 
ice  in  all  its  forms.  Next  lie  inquires  into 
igneous  causes,  volcanos,  and  earthquakes. 
Climate  and  organic  life  arc  also  carefully 
investigated  in  the  work. 

The  doctrine  of  the  third  school  of  geologists 
is  called  by  Prof.  Huxley  Evolutionism  ;  it 
accepts  nearly  the  whole  of  Uniformitarianism, 
except  the  part  referring  to  the  development 
of  organic  life.  In  his  later  years  Sir  Chas. 
Lyell  became  an  evolutionist.  [Daewinism, 
Evolution,  <fec.] 

(3)  Geologic  time:  Both  the  uniformitarian 
and  the  evolutionist  lielieve  that  they  may 
draw  to  any  extent  on  what  be  called  the 
bank  of  time,  which  will  be  found  "ready  to 
discount  any  quantity  of  liypothetical  paper." 
Sir  Wm.  Thomson  (afterwards  Lord  Kelvin) 
stated  that  any  .-^nch  drafts  must  be  limited 
"  within  some  such  period  of  time  as  one  hun- 
dred million.s  of  years  "  ;  and  another  natural 
philosopher  thouglit  the  time  at  call  only 
about  sixty  millions  rif  years.  Prof.  Huxley 
believed  the  necessity  for  these  limit-ations 
was  not  proved,  though  perhaps  one,  twn, 
or  thiee  hundred  millions  of  years  might  be 
enough  to  account  for  geological  phenomena. 

With  regard  to  the  subdivision  of  the  time, 
long  or  short,  at  the  geologist's  command, 
the  sedimentary  strata  having  been  laid  down 
by  water,  the  relative  thickness  of  each 
stratum  will  measiu-e  the  proportion  of  geo- 
logic time  required  for  its  deposition.  Prof. 
Ramsay,  in  Qiiar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  xvi.  (1860), 


b63l«  b^;  po^t,  jdr^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hiu,  ben^b;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =f. 
-clan, -tlAn  =  Shan,    -t&on* -sion -shun:  -tion, -§ion  — zhun.   -tious,  -cious,  -sious^shiis.    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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pp  50-52,  estimated  the  thickness  of  the 
British  strata  as  follows  :— 

Percentage  of 
nt„„4.  Thick-    Geological 

.         _      strata.  jjeaa.  Time 

Camozoioor  Tertiary  Rocks  2,2«  3 

^esozoic  or  Secondai-y  Rocka  13,190  is 

i'alreozoic  or  Primary  Rocka  57,154  79 

72,584  100 

^"  \^(J9  Prof.  Huxley  stated  that  it  would  be 
a  lull  allowance  for  the  total  thickness  of  the 
stratified  rocks  containing  traces  of  life  to 
estimate  them  at  100,000  feet,  but  does  not 
give  any  subdivisions.  (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc, 
XXV.  (1369),  p.  48.) 

(4)  Geologic  strata :  For  a  list  of  these,  see 
Formation  ;  see  also  Metamorphic  rocks. 

(5)  Ot}ier  rocks:  For  these,  see  Igneous 
ROCKS,  Volcanic  rocks, 

(6)  Fossils :  For  these,  see  Fossils  ;  see  also 

Pa  LiKONTOLOGY. 

^  (7)  Applied  geology:  Geology  applied  to 
industrial  or  other  practical  purposes  ;  as, 
for  instance,  to  mining,  drainage,  railway 
tunnelling,  &e. 

*  ge'-6-man-5er,  s.    [Geomancy,]   A  diviner 

or  fortune-teller  by  means  of  geomancy. 

" Fortune-tellerB,  ingglers,  geomancerB,  and  the  in- 
cantatory  Impostors,  daily  delude  the  Tulgar."  — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Mrrours,  bk.  1,,  ch.  iiL 

*  ge -o-maii-9^,  *  ge-o-man-cie,  *ge-o- 
man-cye,  *  ge-o-maun-ce,  s.  [Fr.  gio- 
mance,  gecmiancie,  from  Gr.  yew  \geo),  for  yijtos 
(glios)  ~  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  fiavreCa 
(manteia)  =  prophecy,  divination ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
geomancia.]  A  kind  of  divination  by  means  of 
lines  formed  by  little  dots  or  points,  originally 
on  the  earth,  and  subsequently  on  paper,  &c. 

"  He  taught  them  there  openlye  bothe  in  Latine  and 
Greke,  beside  the  art  Magyck,  Sortilege,  Phianomy, 
Palmestry,  Alcumy,  Geomancy,  and  Witchepf,  that 
was  taughte  there  alBo/'—Hale :  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

*  ge-o-m^n'-tic,  ♦  ge-o-man-tick,  *  ge- 

O-man'-tlC-al,  a.  [Fr.  geomantique.']  Of 
or  pertaining  to  geomancy. 

"  Two  geomantic  figures  were  displayed 
Above  his  head,  a  warrior  and  a  maid." 

Bryden  :  Patamon  &  Arcite,  ii.  614. 

*ge-6-lliaJi'-tic-al-l^,  adv.  [Bng.  geo- 
mantical ;  -ly.]  In  a  geomantic  manner ;  by 
means  of  geomancy. 

*  ge-o-m^n -t3^,  s.    [Geomanct.] 

ge  -  om'-  e  -  ter,  s.  [Fr.  geometre,  from  Gr. 
yeufte'TpTjs  (geometres) :  yrj  (ge)  =  the  earth,  and 
^sTpS)  (metro)  =  to  measure.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  versed  in  geometry ;  a 
geometrician.    (Boyle :  Works,  ii.  473.) 

*  II.  Entom.  :  The  name  sometimes  given 
to  moths  of  the  group  Geometrina  (q.v.). 

*ge-6m'-e-tral,  a.  [Fr.  giometrcd.'\  Per- 
taining to  geometry ;  geometrical. 

ge-o-met'-nc,    ge-6-met'-ric-al, 

[Fr.  geoTnetrique,  from  Gr.  yetojueTptKos 
rifeos),]     [Geometey.  ] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  geometry  ;  according 
to  the  rules  or  principles  of  geometry ;  done 
or  determined  by  geometry. 

"Surveying  a  place,  according  to  my  idea,  le  taking 
a  geometrical  plan  of  it."— Cook:  Second  Voyage, 
bk.  iii,,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Prescribed  or  laid  down  by  geometry. 

"The  dimensions  of  his  glorious  face 
Two  geometrich  feet  do  scarce  surpass  " 

DIackmore:  Creation. 

3.  Disposed  in  geometric  figures. 
"Oeometrick  jasper  seemeth  of  affinity  with  the 

Z(M)is  sanguiTialia  described  by  Boetiua." —  Orew : 
jausceum. 

geometric-cliuck,  s.  A  chuck  having 
a  radial  slider  to  which  the  work  is  attached, 
the  slider  oscillating  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  motion,  so  as  to  produce 
curved  lines  in  various  patterns,  as  regulated 
by  special  devices. 

geometrical  -  construction,  s.     The 

operation  of  drawing  a  figure,  by  means  of 
right  lines  and  circles.  The  geometrical  con- 
struction of  an  algebraic  expression  consists 
in  drawing  a  figure  such  that  each  of  its 
parts  shall  have  its  representative  in  the 
expression,  and  that  the  relation  between 
them  shall  be  the  same  as  that  between 
their  representatives  in  the  given  expression. 
(Dames  &  Peek.) 

geometrical-curve,  s.  The  same  as 
an  Algebraic-cdrve  (q.v.). 


geometrical-decorated,  a. 

Arch.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  earlier  period 
of  decorated  architecture  in  England,  in  which 
the  tracery  and  other  ornameni^tion  consisted 
of  geometrical  forms.     [Decoiiated.] 

geometrical  -  drawing,  s.  Drawing 
with  instruments,  as  opposed  to  freehand 
drawing. 

geometrical-elevation,  5. 

Arch. :  A  design  for  the  front  or  side  of  a 
building,  drawn  according  to  the  rules  of 
geometry,  as  distinguished  from  a  perspective 
or  natural  elevation. 

geometrical -lathe,  s.  A  species  of 
lathe  used  for  making  complicated  patterns 
of  interlacing  lines  to  form  an  additional 
guard  against  the  counterfeiting  of  bank- 
notes, &c.  It  is  adapted  for  more  delicate 
and  minute  work  than  the  cycloidal  engine. 

geometrical-locus,  s.  The  curve  or 
surface  in  which  a  point  or  line  is  always 
found  moving,  in  accordance  with  an  algebraic 
law.     [Locus.] 

geometrical-pace,  s.  A  measure  of 
five  feet. 

geometrical -pen,  s.  An  instrument 
for  drawing  geometrical  curves,  in  which  the 
movements  of  a  pen  or  pencil  attached  to  a 
revolving  arm  of  adjustable  length  are  varied 
by  changing  the  toothed  wheels  which  give 
motion  to  the  arm. 

geometrical-plane,  s.  The  same  as 
Ground-plane  (q.v.). 

geometrical-progression,  s.  A"  pro- 
gression or  series  in  which  the  terms  increase 
or  decrease  by  a  common  ratio  or  proportion, 
as,  1,  3,  9,  27,  81 ;  144,  S6,  9,  |,  ^^,  ^;  &c. 
[Progression.] 

geometric-radius,  s. 

Gear.  :  The  radius  of  the  pitch  circle  of  a 
cog-wheel.  The  real  radius  is  that  touching 
the  crests  of  the  teeth. 

geometrical-solution,  s.  A  solution 
of  a  problem  effected  geometrically ;  that  is, 
by  the  aid  of  the  right  line  and  circle.  This 
rejects  all  solutions  made  by  aid  of  the  higher 

curves,  or  by  approximation. 

geometric-square,  s.     An  instrument 

for  measuring  distances  and  heights,  and  use- 
ful for  its  portability  as  well  as  for  the  facility, 
by  the  common  rule  of  three,  of  solving  most 
of  the  problems  arising  from  its  use.  It  is 
made  of  brass  or  wood,  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  square,  and  the  quadrant  is  graduated 
in  each  direction.  The  two  sides  opposite  to 
the  axial  point  of  the  alidade  are  graduated  to 
100  equal  parts,  with  major  divisions  of  ten 
of  said  parts.  The  100  point  finishes  at  the 
angle  obliquely  opposite  the  centre  from  which 
the  arc  is  struck.  One  side  represents  the 
horizon,  and  the  alidade  with  two  sights  is 
equal  in  length  to  the  diagonal  of  the  square. 
The  alidade  has  divisions  equal  to  those  on 
the  sides  of  the  square. 

geometrical-Stairs,  s.  pi. 

Building:  A  flight  of  stone  stairs  where  the 
steps  are  secured  into  the  wall  at  one  end  only, 
the  other  forming  a  continued  string  with  an 
open  newel. 

ge-6-met'-ri-cal-l^,  *  genS-met'-ri-cal- 

lie,  a^v.  [Eng.  genmetrical ;  -ly.]  In  a  geo- 
metrical manner ;  according  to  the  rules  or 
laws  of  geometry. 

"Sir  Christopher  Wren,  afterwards,  in  the  same 
year,  geometrically  demonstrated  the  equality  of  ctome 
curvee  to  a  strait  line." — DerTtam :  Physico-Theology, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  L    (Note  13.) 

ge-6m-e-tri'-cian,  s.  [Eng.  geometric; 
-ian.]  One  versed  in  geometry ;  a  geometer ; 
a  mathematician. 

'  ■  The  great  work,  which  entitles  him  to  the  highest 
place  among  the  geometricians  and  natural  philo- 
sophers of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations."— Jfacaw^ay.' 
Biat.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

ge-O-met'-ri-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  geo7netr(a) ;  Gr. 
yew/AeTpTjs  (geoTnetres)  =  a  laud  measurer,  a 
geometer;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idw.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  family  of  the  group  or 
tribe  of  moths  called  Geometrina  (q.v.).  The 
antennte  of  the  male  are  often  pectinated,  the 
abdomen  sometimes  crested  ;  the  wings,  green, 
generally  entire  rounded  or  angular  ;  the  larvae 


rather  elongate,  stiff,  often  rough  ;  the  head 
generally  bifid.    Only  eight  species  are  known 


__     __c  emerald. 

to  occur  in  Bi'itain.  Among  them  are  the 
Large  Emerald,  the  Essex  Emerald,  the  Green 
Emerald,  and  the  Blotched  Emerald.  (Stainton.y 

ge-o-met-ri'-na,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  geo7netr{a), 
and  neut.  pi.  adj*.  suflF.  -iim.]  [GEOMEn:RiD^.J 
Entom. :  A  group  or  tribe  of  moths.  The 
antennae  are  setaceous,  frequently  ciliated  or 
pectinated  ;  they  are  longer  than  the  thorax. 
The  body  is  generally  slender;  the  wings 
broad,  the  posterior  pair  generally  brightly- 
coloured  and  exposed  to  view  when  the  animal 
is  at  rest.  The  larvse  have,  as  a  rule,  only  ten 
legs,  hence  they  have  to  form  a  loop  when 
they  walk.  There  are  282  British  species 
known,  many  of  them  gaily  marked,  some 
being  of  small  size.  The  group  contains  seven- 
teen families : — 

(1)  Ourapterydse,  (2)  Ennomidae,  (3)  Amphidasidse, 
(4)  Boarmidre,  (5)  Boletobid;B,  (6)  Geometridse,  {7[  Ephy- 
ridie,  (8)  Acidalidse,  (9)  Caberidae,  (lo)  Macaridre,  (11^ 
Fidouid^,  (12)  Zerenidse,  (i^)  Ligiuie,  (14)  HybernidsBr 
(15)  Larentidze,  (16)  Eubolidse,  and  (17)  Sionidse. 
{Stainton, ) 

*  ge-6m'-e-trize,  ni,  [Eng.  geometr(y) ;  •ize.'} 
To  act  according  to  the  rules  or  laws  of 
geometry;  to  proceed  geometrically  ;  to  recog- 
nize or  apprehend  geometrical  quantities  or 
laws. 

"Nature  geometrizeth,  aud  observeth  order  in  all 
things," — Browne  :  Cyrus'  Garden,  ch.  iiL 

ge-6m'-e-try,  *  ge-om'-e-triie,  s.  [Fr. 
g^ometrie,  from  Lat.  geometria,  from  Gr. 
yetojueTpta  (geometria)  =  the  measurement  of 
land  :  vew  (geo),  fOr  -yvjioy  (geios)  =  belong- 
ing to  the  earth,  and  (/.erpla  (me(rm)=measnre- 
ment ;  fx^rpiut  (metreo)  =  to  measure ;  fxirpov 
(me.tron)  ■=  a  measure.]  Properly  the  measure- 
ment of  the  earth  or  of  land,  but  now  used 
exclusively  of  the  abstract  science  to  which 
practical  land  measurement  gave  or  may  have 
given  birth.  It  is  the  science  of  space,  whether 
linear,  superficial,  or  solid. 

1.  Hist  of  Geometry :  Who  first  invented  or 
cultivated  gtometry  is  uncertain. .  The  Hindoos 
have  a  geometry  apparently  of  indigenous 
growth.  Some  knowledge  of  geometry  was 
apparently  possessed  by  the  builders  of  the 
Egyptian  pyramids.  Diodorus  and  others 
attribute  the  invention  or  discovery  of  geo- 
metry to  Egypt,  which  is  doubtful.  The 
Greeks  surpassed  all  ancient  nations  in  their 
attainments  in  the  science.  Euclid  founded  a 
school  of  mathematics  at  Alexandria  some  time 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  e.g.  323  to  284. 
His  Elements  are  still  in  use  in  many  schools 
and  colleges.     [Mathematics.] 

2.  Nature  of  the  Science :  Geometry,  like 
mathematics,  is  built  up  on  rigorous  demon- 
stration. To  prevent  the  possibility  of  error 
in  reasoning  it  is  needful  to  commence  with 
definitions  of  the  terms  employed.  Then 
follow  in  Euclid's  EleTtients  postulates  or  con- 
cessions demanded  as  to  what  is  possible  to 
be  done ;  then  axioms,  simple  mathematical 
statements  wori;hy  of  being  believed.  A  popu- 
lar belief  is  that  the  whole  science  of  geometry 
rests  upon  the  axioms  :  it  is  really,  however, 
based  on  the  definitions  ;  thus  the  whole  third 
book  of  Euclid  follows  naturally  from  the 
definition  of  a  circle. 

^  (1)  Analytical  Geometry :  The  analytical 
investigation  of  the  relations  and  properties 
of  geometrical  magnitudes.  It  is  divided  into 
Determinate  and  Indeterminate  Geometry, 
according  as  the  number  of  possible  solutions 
in  any  given  case  is  limited  or  unlimited. 

(2)  Descriptive  Geometry :  Geometry  of  which 
the  feature  is  to  represent  solid  bodies  witli 
accurate  form,  perspective,  &c.,  on  paper  or 
other  plane  surface. 

(3)  Determinate  Geovietry :  [T[  (1)J . 

(4)  Elementary  Geometry :  Geometry  treating 
of  points,  lines,  surfaces,  or  the  ordinary  solids, 
as  distinguished  from  Conic  Sections,  &c., 
called  the  Higher  Geometry. 


fete  fat,  iS-re,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mar  me;  go,  pot, 
or*  wore  W9lf,  work.  wh6,  son;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Si^rian.    ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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(5)  Higher  Geometry  :  [1[  (4)]. 

(6)  Indeterminate  GeoTnetry :  [_%  (1)]. 

(7)  Plane  GeoTnetry:  Geometry  relating  to 
surfaces,  or  to  lines  drawn  or  points  placed 
upon  them. 

(8)  Solid^Geometry  :  Geometry  relating  to 
solids. 

(9)  To  Jiang  by  geoTnetry :  To  hang  or  be  out 
of  shape  or  in  confusion. 

ge-6-inyr'-i-9ite,  s.  [Gr.  yew  (geo)  for  yqio? 
(geios)  =  belonging  to  the  land,  and  jULupiTjo] 
(mwri/ce)  =  a  shrub,  the  tamarisk.]  [Myrica.] 
Min. :  A  waxy,  pulverulent  mineral,  con- 
sisting of  carbon  80'59,  hydrogen  13-42,  and 
oxygen  5'99  =  100.  It  occurs  in  the  brown 
cnal  deposit  at  Gesterwitz.  The  wax  may 
have  been  derived  from  fossil  trees.    (Dana.) 

ge-d-nav-i-ga'-tion,  s.  [Gr.  yew  (geo),  for 
Yvjtos  (geios)  —  belonging  to  the  land,  and  Eng. 
Tiavigation  (q.v.).']  A  term  proposed  for  that 
branch  of  the  science  of  navigation  in  which 
the  position  of  a  ship  at  sea  is  determined  by 
reference  to  some  other  spot  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.    Opposed  to  Ccelo-navigation  (q.v.). 

ge-on'-o-m^,  s.  [Gr.  yeia  (geo),  for  71J109 
(geios)  ~  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  v6^los 
(Tiomos)  =  a  law.]  The  science  of  the  physical 
laws  relating  to  the  earth,  as  geology  and 
physical  geography. 

ge-oph'-a-gi^m,  s.  [Gr.  yrj  (ge)  =  the  earth, 
and  i^tayelv  (pJiagein)  =  to  eat,]  The  act  or 
habit  of  eating  earth,  as  dirt,  clay,  &c.  [Dirt- 
eating.] 

ge-6pli'-a-gist,  s.  [Geophagism.]  One  who 
practises' geophagism  ;  one  who  eats  dirt. 

ge-6ph'-a-g^,  s.  [Gr.  y^  (ge)  =  the  earth,  and 
^ayeZv  (phagein)  =  to  eat]  The  same  as 
G-EOPHAQisM  (q.v.). 

"  OeopTuigy— dirt  or  earth-eating— fatal  generally,  by 
dysentery  or  dropfly." — Lindsay :  Mind  in  the  Lower 
Animals,  L  40. 

ge-6ph'-i-la,  s.  [Gr.  yeoi  (geo)  for  yijio?  (geios) 
=  belonging  to  the  land,  and  ^^tAe'to  (phileo) 
=  to  love.  So  named  from  the  creeping 
habit  of  the  plants.] 

Bot, :  A  genus  of  Cinchonacese,  tribe  Coffeae, 
family  PsychotridEe.  The  species  are  found  in 
tropical  America  and  the  East  Indies.  The 
root  of  GeopMla  reniformis  is  purgative  or 
emetic 

gg-o-phil'-i-dsa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  geopUl('us), 
and  Lat.  fem.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Centipedes,  order  Chilo- 
gnatha.  The  body  is  very  slender  and  thread- 
like, with  many  segments,  and  a  corresponding 
number  of  pairs  of  feet. 

ge-oph'-i-liis,  s.    [Gkophila.] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Geophilidse  (q.v.).  Geophilus  electricus  is  found 
near  London  and  elsewhere.  It  is  sometimes 
Been  upon  the  doorsteps  of  .country  houses. 
It  is  phosphorescent. 

2  Palceont. :  Count  Munsterhas  described  a 
centipede,  called  by  him  Genjihilvs  proamis, 
from  the  lithographic  slates  of  Solenhofen, 
■which  belong  to  the  Upper  Jurassic  rocks. 

*  ge-6-pon'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Ft.  gioponique,  from 
Gr.  yi)  (ge)  =  the  earth,  and  ttoi/ikos  (ponikos) 
=  toUsome  ;  irovo^  (ponos)  =  labour.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  agriculture  or  the 
tillage  of  the  earth. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  agriculturist,  a  farmer. 

"ritl  freely  receives  the  wholesome  blaata  of  the 
North  wind  (much  accounted  of  among  builders  and 
geoponics  for  immission  of  pure  air).  ^Drayton :  Poly- 
Olbion,  s.  10.    (Note.) 

2.  (PI-):  The  art  or  science  of  tilling  the 
earth;  agriculture. 

"Herbs  and  wholeaome  salleta,  and  other  plain  and 
useful  parts  of  geoponics."— Kvelyn :  Sylva. 

^  Ke-6-p6n -ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  geoponw  ;  -al.] 
Of  or  pei-taining'  to  agriculture  or  the  tillage 
of  the  earth  ;  geoponic. 

■■  Those  geoponlcal  rules  and  precepts  of  agriculture 
which  are  delivered  by  diyeis  autliors.  -Browne. 
Vulgar  Brrowrs,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  111. 

Se-o-ra'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  yew  (geo),  for  yijios 
(qeios)  =  belonging  to  the  earth  and  opa^a 
Qiorama)  =  a  view  ;  Fr.  g^orarm.]  A  concave 
Klobe  on  the  inside  of  which  the  countnes, 
oceans,  &c.  of  the  earth  are  represented  to  the 
spectators,  who  stand  on  a  framework  inside. 


(ireor'-die,  s.  [A  Scotch  dimin.  of  George 
(q.v.).]    A  guinea.    [George,  3.] 

"  As  lane's  my  tail,  whare,  through  the  steekti, 
The  yellow-lettered  Geordie  keeks," 

Burns  :  The  Twa  Dogs. 

Geordie  safety-lamp,  d. 

Mining  :  A  safety-lamp  invented  for  use  in 
coal  mines  by  George  Stephenson. 

ge-o-re-tin'-ic,  u.      [Pref.  geo-,  and  retinic 

(q.v.).] 

Min. :  Akin  to  retene,  and  derived  from  the 
earth. 

georetinic-acid,  s. 

Mill. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  Briick- 
nerellite  (q.v.). 

6eorge,  s.  [Lat.  Georgius,  from  Gr.  yetapyos 
(georgos)  =  a  cultivator  of  the  earth  ;  yrj  (ge), 
and  epyov  (ergon)  =  work.] 

1.  The  insignia  of  the  order  of  the  Garter ;  a 

figure  of  St.  George  on  horseback,  engaging 

the  dragon,  worn  pendent  from  the  collar  by 

the  knights  of  that  order.     [Garter,  s.] 

"The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed, 

Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red." 

Pope  :  Moral  Essays,  iii.  803. 

*  2.  A  guinea,  from  the  figure  of  St.  George 
on  the  reverse. 

*  3.  A  kind  of  loaf,  said  to  have  been  stamped 
with  a  figure  of  St.  George. 

"  Cubbed  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mnttrass  laiti, 
On  a  brown  george,  with  lousy  swabbers  fed." 

Brydcn  :  Persius,  sat.  v. 

IT  The  name  Brown  George  is  used  at  Ox- 
ford for  the  large  coarse  earthenware  water 
jugs  used  instead  of  cans. 

George-noble,  s.  A  gold  coin,  current 
at  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  in  the  rei^n  of 
Henry  VIII  ;  so  called  from  the  figure  of  St. 
George  on  the  reverse. 

6eor'-gi-an,  s.  [See  def.]  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Georgia,  a  region  on  the  south  of 
the  CaueasQs,  or  of  Georgia,  one  of  the  southern 
siiates  of  the  American  Union. 

Geor'-gi-an,  a.  [Lat.  Georgritis  =  George.]  Be- 
longing or  relating  to  the  reigns  of  the  four 
Georges  in  Great  Britain,  1714-1830:  as,  the 
Georgian  era. 

"  One  Georgian  star  adorns  the  skies. 
She  myriads  found  below." 

Catcfper :  Queen's  Visit,  March  17, 1789. 

geor'-gic,  *  geor'-gick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  georgica 
(carmina)  =  georgic  (poems),  from  georgicus  = 
relatingto  husbandry ;  Gr.  yeiopytK6s(georgikos), 
from  yebipyia  (georgia)  =  husbandry  ;  yrj  (ge)  = 
the  earth,  and  ipyov  (ergon)  =  work.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  agri- 
culture or  husbandry  ;  treating  of  rural  affairs. 

"  Here  I  peruse  the  Mantuan's  georgic  strains. 
And  leam  the  labours  of  Italian  swains." 

Gay :  Rural  Sports,  i. 

B.  As  svhsi.  :  A  poem  on  husbandry  or 
rural  aflTairs.  It  is  the  title  of  four  books  on 
husbandry  written  by  Virgil. 

"  A  georgic,  therefore,  is  some  parts  of  the  science  of 
husbandly  put  into  a  pleasing  dreas,  and  set  off  with 
all  the  beauties  and  embellishments  of  poetry."— 
Addison:  On  Virgil's  Georgics. 

* geor'-gic-al,  a.  [Eng.  georgic;  -al.]  The 
same  as  Georgic  (q.v.). 

6eor'-gi-Uin  Sl'-diis,  s.  [Lat.,  =the  Geor- 
gian star,  i.e.,  the  star  discovered  under  the 
auspices  of  King  George  III.  of  England.] 

Astron. :  The  name  given  by  Sir  'William 
Herachel  to  a  planet  discovered  by  him  on 
March  13,  1781.  Laplace,  disliking  the  inno- 
vation of  elevating  one's  sovereign  to  the  sky, 
substituted  for  the  name  of  King  George  that 
of  the  planet's  discoverer,  Herschel.  The 
latter  appellation  is  still  widely  accepted,  but 
as  the  other  planets  were  all  called  by  the 
names  of  classic  gods,  Bode  suggested  the  ap- 
pellation of  Uranus  (q.v.).    See  also  Herschel. 

"*  ge-or'-gos,  s.  [Gr. ;  see  Georgic]  A  hus- 
bandman.   (Spenser.) 

ge-o-ry'-chi-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  geory- 
c]i(us)  (q.v.) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  Mole-rats;  afamily of Rodentia, with 
a  large  head,  small  eyes  and  ears,  a  short 
or  deficient  tail,  and  five  toes  on  ench  foot. 
They  occur  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South- Eastern 
Europe,  burrowing  like  moles. 


ge-o-ry'-cUus,  s.  [Gr.  yewpiixo?  (geomchos) 
~  digging  or  throwing  up  the  earth  :  yjj  (3^) 
=  the  earth,  and  opvaa-u  (orusso)  =  to  dig.] 


Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  lainily 
Georychidffi  (q.v.).  Georychus  capensis  does 
damage  to  gardens  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

ge-o-r^s'-si-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  georyssvs._ 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  beetles,  tribe  Clavi- 
comes.  The  body  is  short,  inflated,  and  nearly- 
globular.  The  tarsi  appear  to  have  only  foui 
articulations.  The  antennae  have  nine  joints^ 
the  last  three  forming  a  knob. 

ge-o-rys'-siis.  ge-o-ris'-sus,  s.    [Gr  Y«f 

(j/ed)  for  Y^LO?  ((7610^)  =  belonging  to  the  land> 
and  opuVtra)  (orusso)  =  to  dig.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Georyssidffi  (q.v.).  The  only  British  species 
of  the  family  is  Georyssits  pygmcuus. 

ge-o-saur'-us,  s.  [Gr.  yew  (geo)  for  -yijto? 
(geios)  =  belonging  to  the  land,  and  a-avpa 
(saura),  o-aOpos  (sawros)=  a  lizard.] 

Palceont.  :  The  remains  of  a  reptile  which,  it 
entire,  would  probably  have  been  nine  or  ten 
feet  long.  They  were  found  by  Soemmering: 
in  white  lias,  at  Monheim  in  Franconia,  and 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Soemmering, 
called  the  animal  Laoerta  gigantea.  Cuvier 
believed  it  intermediate  between  the  Croco- 
diles and  Monitors,  but  most  nearly  allied  to- 
the  latter.  It  does  not  figure  in  Professor 
Huxley's  enumeration  of  Crocodilian  genera. 

*  ge-6s'-c6-p^,  s.  [Gr.  yew  (geo),  for  y)Ji.os- 
(geios)  —  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  o-Kon-e't* 
(skopeo)  =  to  see.]  Knowledge  of  the  earth  ; 
ground  or  soil  gained  by  inspection. 

ge-6-se-len'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  ye(,>  (geo),  for  y^tott 
(geios)  =  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  a-ek^vrf 
(selene)  =  the  moon.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  earth  and  the  moon,  with  reference  to- 
their  joint  action  or  mutal  relations. 

ge-0-Sta,t'-i£c,  a.  [Gr.  yea  (geo),  for  y^tos 
(geios)  =  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  Eng. 
static  (q.v.).]  Sustaining  the  earth.  (Used 
only  in  the  compound.) 

geostatic-arch,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  linear  arch  of  a  figure  suited  to 
sustain  a  pressure  similar  to  that  of  the  earth, 
whicii  consists,  in  a  given  vertical  plane,  of  at 
pair  of  conjugate  pressures,  one  vertical  and 
proportional  to  the  depth  below  a  given  plane^. 
horizontal  or  sloping ;  and  the  otlier  paralleE 
to  the  horizontal  or  sloping  plane,  and  bearing 
to  the  vertical  pressure  a  certain  constant, 
ratio  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  material- 

*  ge-O-tec-ton'-lC,  a.  [Gr.  yew  (geo),  for 
Y^ios  (jeios)=  belonging  to  the  earth,  and 
reKTOviKo';  ((e/i io'n,ifcos)=  pertaining  to  building.} 
Pertaining  to  the  constmction  of  the  earth. 

"  The  fourth  hook  deals  with  the  architecture  of  tbe> 
earth's  crust,  or  what  may  be  called  geotectonic 
SQology."—AtheTUBU.m,  Oct.  28,  1882. 

'  geoter,  s.  [A.S.  geotere.]  One  who  pours 
out ;  a  caster. 


ge-o-teu'-thiEs,  s.  [Gr.  yew  (geo)  for  y^tor 
(geios)  =  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  rev6i<; 
(teuthis)  —  a  kind  of  cuttle-fish  or  squid.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Teuthidse  from  the 
Upper  Lias. 

ge-o-tlier'-inic,  a.  [Gr.  yew  (geo),  for  yjtot 
(geios)  =  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  Eng. 
thermic  (q.v.).]  Of  or  relating  to  the  internal 
temperature  of  the  earth. 

ge-6-ther-mom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  yew  (geo)^ 
for  yjjtos  (geios)  =  belonging  to  the  earth,  and 
Eng.  thermometer  (q.v.)^!  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  earth's  heat  at  different  depths, 
as  in  mines  and  wells.  The  temperature  rises, 
about  1"  F.  for  every  seventy  or  eighty  feet 
of  descent. 

*  ge-ot'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  yij  (ge)  =  the  earth.]  Be- 
longing to  earth  ;  terrestrial.     (BaiUy.l 

ge-6-tr6p'-ic,  a.  [  Gr.  yew  (geo)  for  yijto?  (geiosy 
=  belonging  to  the  land,  and  TpoTrog  (tropQs)=^ 
a  turn,  a  direction,  or  TpoTnj  (trope)  =  a  turn^ 
turning  about ;  rpeVw  (trepo)  =  to  turn.] 

Bot.   (Of  a  plant)  :   Turning   towards   the- 
earth  ;   manifesting  geotropism. 

ge-ot'-ro-pXfm,  s.  [Gr.  yew  (gee)  for  yi}ios 
(geios)  =  belonging  to  the  land,  and  rporroc 
(tropes),  or  rpoToj  (trope),  and  Eng.  &c.  suff,  -ism.]. 
[Geotropic] 


b^  b^;  p^t,  j^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  911111,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.     ph  =  £ 
-ci^n.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion.  -§ion  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus,    -We.  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d^ 


TaQ 


geotrupes— germ 


Bot. :  Tlie  tendency  exhibited  by  a  yoang 
plant  to  turn  towards  the  earth,  i.e.,  to  direct 
its  rootsin  tliat direction,  wliilstheliotropism, 
or  a  tendency  to  turn  towards  the  sun,  is 
manifested  by  the  stem  and  leaves. 

"  Positive  geotropism.  or  bending  towards  the  centre 
■of  the  earth,  will  be  called  by  na  geotro}.ism."~Darwin  : 
Movements  of  Phinls,  p.  5, 

ge-d-tru'-pe9»  s.  [Gr.  yew  {geo)  for  yrjioq  (geios) 
=:belonjiiiig  to  the  earth,  and  Tpun-aw  (trupao) 
=to  bore.  J 

EntOTii.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Geoti'upidse  (q.v.).  Gtotrupzs  stercoral- 1  as  is 
the  Drone-beetle  of  England,  Avhich  flies 
abroad  on  summer  evening-;. 

ge-6-tru'-pi-dae,  ■'^.  pi.  [iMod.  Lat.  geotrup{es) 
(q.v.);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idcp,.] 

Eiitom.  :  Drone  scarabs  ;  a  family  of  Lamelli- 
coni  beetles,  differing  from  the  typical  Scara- 
beidse  in  their  corneous  mandibles.  They 
mostly  fi-equent  dung,  or  the  fungi  called 
Boleti.     [Gkotrupbs.] 

ge-o-tru-pi'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  geotnip(es) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inoi.] 

Eiitom. :  The  Geotrupiilaa  (q.v.),  regarded 
as  a  sub-family  of  Scurabeids  (q.v.). 

Jjeph-y-re'-a,  s.  pi.  [Or.  yi<l}vpa.  (gephura)  = 
a  briilge  ;  and  Lat.  neut.  pi,  adj.  sutf.  -ea.] 

Zool. :  Spoon-worms ;  a  class  of  annulose 
animals,  division.  Anartbropoda.  It  consists 
of  long  worm-lilie  marine  animals  indistinctly 
annulated,  but  not  divided  into  segments. 
There  are  occasionally  biistles,  but  no  other 
locomotive  appendages.  The  sexes  are  gene- 
rally separate,  and  tliere  is  a  metamorphosis. 

gepli-y-re'-an,  a.  ks.  [Mod.  Lat.  gephyre[a) ; 
Eng.  sutf.  -an.] 

A,  As  adj. .    Pertaining  to-the  Gephyrea. 

B,  As  subs. :  One  of  the  Gephyrea. 

.ger'-ah,  s.  [Heb.  ni3  (gerah)  =  (1)  summa- 
tion, (2)  a  grain,  a  bean,  (3)  the  weight  and 

money  described  in  the  definition.] 

1.  Heb.  money:  The  smallest  piece  of  money, 
being  the  twentieth  jiart  of  a  shekel.  This 
would  be  about  three  half-pence.  Gesenius 
thinks  that  the  gerah  was  not  a  coin,  but  was 
reckoned  by  means  of  the  beans  [etym.]  of 
the  Carob  tree,  Ceratonia  siliquct.     [Carob.] 

"  A  shekel  is  twenty  gerahs."—Exod.  xxx.  IZ. 

Cf.  also  Lev.  xvii.  25  ;  Num.  iii.  47,  xviii.  16. 

2.  Heb.  weights  :  A  weight  corresponding  to 
Xo.  1. 

ger-a-m-a'-9e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  gerani^utn), 
and  fern.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -acea.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  order  of  the  alliance 
Geraniales.  It  consists  of  herbaceous  plants 
or  shrubs  with  tumid  stems,  separable  at  the 
joints.  Leaves  either  opposite  or  alternate  ;  if 
the  latter,  then  they  are  opposite  the  pedun- 
cles. Stipules  membranous  ;  flowers  white, 
red,  yellow,  or  purple ;  sepals  five,  persistent, 
libbed,  unequal,  one  of  tliemsomtimes  .saccate, 
spurred  at  the  base ;  petals  five,  or  by  abor- 
tion four  ;  unguiculate  stamens,  generally 
monadelphons,  twice  or  thrice  as  many  as  the 
petals  ;  ovary  with  five  carpels,  ultimately 
forming  five  one-seeded  cells ;  styles  five,  co- 
hering round  the  torus,  from  which  they  are 
separable.  Sixteen  genera  and  about  7-!iO 
species  are  known.  They  are  found  in  tem- 
perate or  hot  climates,  rarely  in  the  arctic 
regions.  Tliey  are  often  astringent  and  aro- 
matic, abounding  in  vegetable  oil.  Lindley 
in  his  Vegetable  Kingdom,  made  Oxalidacea;  and 
Balsaminacese  distinct  orders  from  Gerani- 
aceffi.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  merges  them  in  it, 
dividing  it  into  three  tribes,  GeranicEe,  Oxa- 
lidese,  and  Balsaniineae. 

ge-ra'-ni-ai,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  geraniales  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Akin  to  Geranium,  having  for  their 
type  Geraniitm. 

geranial-alliance,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  Gerantales  (q.v.). 

ge-ra-ni-a'-les,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  gerani(um),  and 
masc.  or  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -al^s.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  hypGgynous  exogens, 
with  monodichlantydeous,  symmetrical  flow- 
ers, axile  plncentae,  an  imbricated  calyx,  a 
tv/isted  corolla,  definite  stamens,  and  an  em- 
bryo with  little  or  no  albumen.  Lindley 
includes  under  it  Linaceje,  Chlenaceee,  Oxali- 
dacese,  Balsaminacete,  and  Geranijcese  (q.v.). 


ge-ra'-ni-e-ae,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  gerani(um),  and 
feni.  pi.  adj.  sutt".  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Geraniacese,  wlien  the  fuller 
term  is  used  to  comprehend  not  merely  the 
geraniums,  but  the  balsams,  and  the  wood- 
sorrels.  Its  characters  are  tlie  same  as  those 
given  above  to  Geraniacete(q.v.). 

ge-ra'-ni-eno,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  gerani(u7n); 
-ene  {Cltein..).] 

Chem. :  A  terpene,  CioHig,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentoxide  PoOs  on 
geraniol.  It  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  164'*,  and 
smells  like  fresh  mulberries.  It  oxidizes 
rapidly  in  the  air.  It  unites  with  HC,  forming 
a  liquid  couiiiound. 

ge-ra'-ni-ol,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  gerani(uiii),  and 
Lat.  ol(eum)  =  oil.] 

Chem. :  CioHjgO.  Obtained  by  fractional 
distillation  of  geranium  oil.  A  colourless, 
strongly  refracting  liquid,  boiling  at  233°.  It 
is  Insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether ;  when  fused  with  potash  it  yields  isova- 
lerianic  acid  ;  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  nitrobenzene,  oxalic  acid,  and 
other  substances. 

ger-a'-ni-um,  s.  [Lat.  geranium  and  gera- 
nion  =  Gr.  yepdviov  (geranioji)  =  the  plant 
Cranesbill,  from  y4pavo^  (geranos)  =  a  crane. 
Pliny  makes  Geranion  a  group  of  plants,  in- 
cluding three  types,  probably  Myrrhis,  Ero- 
dium,  and  Geranium  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  term  most  frequently  applied  to  any 
of  the  cultivated  Pelargoniums.  These  belong 
to  the  Geraniaceaa,  but  are  not  the  typical 
genus. 

2.  A  book  name,  and  partly  a  popular  one, 
for  the  genus  Geranium.     [II.] 

II.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Geraniaceae  and  the  alliance  Geraniales.  The 
flowers  are  regular,  on  one  or  two-flowered 
axillary  peduncles  ;  the  stamens  are  ten,  free 
or  connate  at  the  base, and  hypogynous.  Eleven 
species  are  wild  in  Britain.  (1)  Geranium 
Sanguineum  is  a  perennial  plant  with  one- 
flowered  peduncles.  It  is  found  in  dry  rocky 
places,  on  sandy  shores,  and  on  mountains. 
(2),  (3),  (4),  G.  sylvaticum,  G.  pratense,  and  G. 
pyrenaicum,  are  perennial,  with  two-flowered 
peduncles ;  all  the  rest  are  annuals  or  bien- 
nials, also  with  two-flowered  peduncles.   They 


GERANIUM. 
A.  Flower.       b.  Seed-vesseL 

are  (5)  .G.  molle,  (6)  G.  rotiindi folium,  (7)  G. 
pusillum,  (8)  G.  columbinum,  (9)  G.  dissectwii, 
(10)  G.  Robertiamim,  and  (11)  G.  luoidum. 
bill  or  Geranium.  No.  (10)  is  called  also 
Herb  Kobert.  No.  (2)  is  an  ornament  of 
Scottish  woods  and  plantations ;  No.  (5)  is 
No.  (10)  occurs  not  unfrequently  on  wastf 
I)laces  and  hedge-banks,  and  has  acquired 
celebrity  in  North  "Wales  as  a  remedy  for 
nephritic  complaints.  The  root  of  geranium 
contains  more  tannin  than  quino  does,  ami 
is  a  very  powerful  astringent.  Bigelow  con- 
siders it  specially  valuable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  continued  through  debility, 
after  their  existing  cause  has  been  remo\cd. 
The  tubers  of  G.  parvi/iorum  are  eaten  in 
Van  Diemen's  Laml,  where  it  is  called  the 
Native  Carrot. 

%  Indian  Geranium  is  the  name  given  by 
perfumers  to  Andropogon  Nardus ;  and  the 
Nettle  geranium  is  Coleus  frnticosus, 

•  gerant  (as  zha-ran'),  s.  [Fr.]  The  acting 
partner  or  manager  of  a  joint-stock  associa- 
tion, newspaper  establishment,  &c. 


*  ger'-ar-Cliy,    s.     [Low   Lat.   gerar^..ia,   toi 

hUrarchia.]    A  hierarcliy  (q.v.). 

"  Gerarchij ;  gerarchia.    i.e.,   sneer   princtpatus."— 
Catlwl.  Anglicum. 

*ger-ard, .'.  [O.  Fr  g^weTTeor;  Eng.  suff*. -ard.] 
A  devil ;  a  tiend.  • 

"  Queu  he  was 

ger-ard'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Gerard, 
who  in  1597  published  a  celebrated  Herbal.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gerar- 
dicEE  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  handsome  plants, 
with  pink,  rose-coloured,  or  yellow  flowers, 
growing  in  North  America  and  the  East  Indies. 

Ser-ard'-i-e-a0»  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gerardi(a), 
and  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ere.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Scrophulariaceae,  sub-order 
Rhiuanthideee. 

gerb,  s.     [Fr.  gerbe.] 

Her. :  A  sheaf ;  a  garbe  (q.v.). 

ger'-bil,  s.  [Fr.  gerhille,  from  gerbo,  the  Arabic 
name.] 

Zool. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Gerbillus 
(q.v.). 

ger-bil'-liis,  s     [Gerbil.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  mammalia,  family  Muridae, 
which  it  connects  with  the  Dipodidae  or  Jer- 
boas. The  species  are  found  in  India,  Egypt, 
Canada,  Labrador,  &c. 

ger'-bu-a»  s.    [Jerboa.] 

6er'-da,  s.     [A  female  name  (?)] 

Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  122nd  found  ;  dis- 
covered by  Peters,  July  31,  1872. 

*  gere,  a.    [Gear.] 

*  ge-ren'-da,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  geren- 
d7is,  fut.  pass.  par.  of  gero  =  to  do,  to  carry 
out.]    Things  to  be  done  or  carried  out. 

*  ger'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  gei'ens,  pr.  par.  of  gero  ~ 
to  carry,  to  do.]  Carrying,  bearing,  perform- 
ing.   (Now  only  in  composition  as  h&XWgerent, 

vicegerent.) 

ger'-fal-con  (I  silent),  *  ger  -  fiau  -  con, 
*ger-faul-con,*gire-fauc-oun,  ''gyr- 
fal-con,  *  gyr-fa-coTin,  s.  [A  modifica- 
tion of  O.  Fr.  gerfault,  from  Low  Lat.  gerofalco, 
gyrofalco^a,  gerfalcon,  from  its  circling  flight ; 
Lat.  gyr^is^a,  circle,  and/aZco  =  a  falcon;  Ital. 
gerfalco,  girfalco,  girifalco ;  Sp.  gerifalco,  geri- 
falte;  Port,  gerifalte.]  A  species  of  falcon; 
the  g5Tfalcon. 

"  But  his  chief  pastime  wns  to  watch  the  flight 
Of  n.  gerfalcon,  soaring  iiito  sight." 

LoiigfBllow  :  Student's  Tale. 

*ger-faunt,  s.  [A  cormpt.  of  zardj  =  a 
giraffe.  ]    A  giraffe. 

"In  Arabye  thei  ben  clept  ger/auntz."— Afaunde- 

mJlc,  p.  289. 

*ger-ful,  *  geer-fiil,  *gere-fiil,  a.    [Sp.. 

Port.,  &  Ital.  giro;  Lat.  gyrus  =  a  circle.] 
Changeable,  fickle. 

"  To  prove  on  thixt  thi  gerful  ^'iole:^ce 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  iv.  256. 

*  ger-i-nesse,   s.      [Mid.  Eng.  gery;  -nsss.] 

Changeableness,  fickleness. 

' '  I  was  adrad  so  of  hire  gerinesse." 

Occleve :  MS.  in  UalHiedl,  p.  397. 

*  ger-ysch,  *  ger-ysshe,  s.  [Mid.  Eng. 
gery;  -ish.]    Wild,  unconstrained. 

"l^oyf  gerysshe  glad,  and  anoon  aftir  wrothe." 

Lydgate :  Minor  Poems,  p.  245. 


ger'-kin  (1), 


[Gherkin.] 


*  ger'-kin  (2),  s.    [Jerkin.] 

*  ger-lond,  o.    [Garland.] 

germ,  *  germe,  s.      [Fr.  germe  =  a  young 
shoot,  a  sprout,  from  Lat.  germen.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

' '  Whether  it  lie  not  made  out  of  the  germe  or  treadle 
of  tlie  egg,  doth  seem  of  lesser  doubt." — Browne :  Vul- 
gar Errours,  bk,  iii,,  ch.  xxviii. 

2.  That  from  which  anything  springs  ;  the 
origin,  source,  or  first  principle  of  anything. 

"The  veriest  novice  could  discover  the  germs  ot 
future  promise." — Field,  Oct.  27,  I88a. 

II.  Physiol.  &  Bot.  :  The  earliest  stage  in  the 
existence  of  an  organized  being,  the  embryo 
or  bud  from  which  such  a  being  develops. 
(Used  either  of  plants  or  of  animals.)  [Ger- 
minal VESICLE.] 


S^te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ill,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf»  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib.  ciire,  vinlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe=  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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germ-«ell,  s. 

Bot.  Physiol.  :  Art  oosphere,  a  female  cell,  a 
eell  which  cannol  give  rise  to  a  new  plant 
unless  the  power  to  do  so  be  imparted  to  it 
by  another  cell  standing  to  it  in  a  relation  of 
contrast. 

germ-epithelium,  s. 

Ariat.  ,■  Epitlielium  existing  in  the  ovary,  and 
havinga  certaiu  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  ova. 

germ-theory,  s. 

1.  Biol.  :  [Biogenesis]. 

2,  Pathol. :  The  theory  that  there  exists  for 
each  definite  disease  of  infectious  origin  a 
specific  germ  or  protomycetes.  Hauptniann, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  suggested  that 
epidemic  diseases  might  be  caused  by  the  pre- 
sence in  the  air  of  invisible  germs,  and  since 
then  many  more  or  less  plausible  efforts  have 
been  made  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  con- 
tagion. In  1863,  Dr.  Beale  advanced  the 
theory  that  the  active  properties  of  vaccine 
lymph  were  contained  in  certain  minute  par- 
ticles 7o^oo  i'^ch  in  diameter,  a  theory  which 
has  since  been  shown  to  be  correct.  Dr. 
Braidwood  and  Mr.  Vacher  describe  the  con- 
tagion of  measles  as  "sparkling,  colourless 
bodies  in  the  breath  of  patients,"  and  Dr. 
Klein,  in  typhoid  fever,  has  foimd  minute 
organisms  surrounding  the  affected  intestinal 
glands.  The  blood  of  animals  dead  from 
splenic  fever  swarms  with  bacilli,  which  mul- 
tiply and  throw  off  spores  that  can  be  culti- 
vated (as  shown  by  the  researches  of  Pasteur), 
and  the  crop  continued  from  fluid  to  fluid. 
After  seven  or  eight  such  crops,  a  rabbit  or 
guinea-pig  inoculated  with  the  artificially  de- 
veloped contagium,  dies  from  the  same  disease 
as  the  animal  from  which  the  contagion -germ 
was  taken.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
tuberculosis  was  hereditary,  but  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  non-infectious.  The  tubercular 
bacillus  has  been  discovered.  Koch  has  culti- 
vated it,  and  communicated,  it  to  animals,  in 
whose  bodies  it  has  been  found  after  death. 

[LlSTERISM.] 

*  gerxn«  v.i.     [Germ,  s.]    To  sprout,  to  germi- 
nate, to  come  into  existence. 

"Thia  13  the  time  when  errors  and  vices  germ."— 
J.  Morley  :  Rousseau,  li.  204. 

*  ger-main',  a.    [Germane.] 
ger'-mgjl  (1),  a.  &  s.     [Germane.] 

6er'-mail  (2),  a.  &s.    [Lat.  Germanus.'] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Ger- 
many. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Germany. 

2.  The  language  of  the  higher  and  more 
southern  parts  of  Germany ;  the  literary 
language  of  the  whole  country.  Old  High 
German  was  spoken  from  the  eighth  to  the 
twelfth  century ;  Middle  High  German  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century  ;  Modern 
High  German  is  the  existing  form. 

German -bit.  s.  A  wood-boring  tool 
adapted  to  be  used  in  a  brace.  It  has  a  long 
elliptical  pod  and  a  screw-point.    [Bit,] 

German-camomile,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  fiower-heads  of  Matricai-ia  cka- 
Ttiomilla. 

German-chest,  s. 

Metall. :  An  apparatus  resembling  a  trunk  in 
some  respects.  It  is  a  long  box  into  which  the 
slimes  are  carried  gradually  by  a  stream  of 
water  The  heavier  portions  settle  near  the 
head  of  the  box,  and  the  lighter  towards  the 
lower  end,  where  the  water  escapes  at  holes 
from  which  the  pegs  are  withdrawn,  a  lower 
Beg  being  replaced  and  the  discharge-opening 
Ijeiug  made  a  little  higher  up  as  the  box 
gradually  fills. 

German-knotgrass,  s. 

Bot. :  Scleranthus  annuus. 

German-lilac,  s. 

Bot.  :  Valerian. 
German-madw^ort,  s. 

Bot. :  Asperugo  procumbens.     [Asperttqo.] 

German-millet,  s.  A  grain  produced 
by  a  grass,  Setaria  gernvxnica. 

German-paste,  s.  A  kind  of  paste  used 
for  feeding  larks,  thrushes,  nightingales,  and 


other  singing-birds.  It  is  composed  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  pea-meal,  sweet  almonds,  lard, 
sugar,  and  hay  saffron. 

German-sarsaparilla,  s. 

Bot.  (6  Pilar. :  The  roots  of  Carex  arenaria, 
C.  disticha,  and  C.  hirta.  They  are  diaphoretic 
and  demulcent, 

German-sausage,  a.  A  polony ;  a  large 
kind  of  sausage. 

German-silver,  s.  A  white  alloy  for 
table  ware,  consisting  of  nickel,  copper,  and 
zinc  in  various  proportions. 

German-text,  s.  A  character  closely  re- 
sembling modern  German  type,  and  much  used 
by  lawyers  for  headings  of  legal  documents  : 


^evxnan  'gtc^ef. 


German-tinder,  s.    [Amadou.] 

German-tutania,  s.  An  alloy  of  one 
part  of  copper,  forty-eight  parts  of  tiu.  and 
four  of  antimony. 

German  white-copper,  s.  An  alloy  of 
88  parts  of  copper,  875  of  nickel,  with  traces 
of  silex,  aluminium,  antimony,  and  arsenic. 

ger-man'-der,  *  ger-maun-der,  ^'ger- 
mawn  -  der,  s.  [Fr.  gervmndree  ;  Prov. 
germaiidrea,  a  corruption  of  Lat.  chamcudrys, 
from  Gr.  xaixaCSpvs  (chamaid'i'us),  from  x^-i^f^^ 
(chamai)  =  on  the  ground,  and  8pvs  (drus)  = 
an  oak,  a  tree  ;  Ital.  calaviandrea ;  Ger.  ger- 
vmnder.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Teucrium,  of  which  three 
species  occur  in  Britain  :  (1)  The  Wood  Ger- 
mander, Teucrium  Scorodonia;  (2)  the  Water 
Germander,  T,  Scordmm;  and  (3)  the  Cat- 
leaved  Annual  Germander,  T.  Botrys.  No.  (1) 
is  common.  No.  (2)  rare,  No.  (3)  doubtfully 
indigenous.     [Teucrium.] 

%  Wild  gevTnander  or  Germander  speedvjell  is 
Veronica  chamcedrys  ;  G.chic'kweedi&  V.agrestis. 

ger-ma'ne,  ger'-man,  *  ger-main', 
*ger-maine,  *ger-mayne,  a.  &  s.    [O. 

Fr.    g&rmain,    from    Lat.    gentuxnus  =  akin, 
having  the  same  parents ;  from  the  same  root 
as  germ.} 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  I.  Lit.  :  Sprung  from  the  same  parents,  or 
from  members  of  the  same  family  ;  akin. 

"  As  he  walked  nere  the  water  ...  he  espied  two 
brothers  german."—Udal :  Matthew  iv. 

11.  Figuratively: 

*  1.  Nearly  related ;  closely  akin. 

"  Wert  thou  a  leopard  thou  v/^ti  german  to  the  lion." 
— 5ftafce»p. .'  Itmon  0/ Atltens,  iv.  3. 

2.  Closely  connected ;  approximate  ;  rele- 
vant ;  pertinent. 

"  The  phrase  would  be  more  germaine  to  the  matter 
it  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  sides."— S/iufceap. .' 
Hamlet,  v.  2. 

*  3.  Genuine,  true. 

"  Arius  was  a  german  or  genuine  disciple  of  Plato's." 
^Cudworth  :  iTiteU.  System,  p.  675. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  One  sprung  from  the  same 
stock.  (Applied  to  brothers  or  sisters  and 
cousins.) 

"Thyself  thy  message  do  to  (jerman  deare." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  13. 

^  Cousin-gerraan :  [Cousin-oerman]. 

6-er-m^n'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  Germanicus;  Fr.  Ger- 
mani(2U£.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Germany; 
Teutonic. 

Germanic-Confederation,  f>.  [Con- 
federation.] 

Germanic-region,  s. 

Geog.  £  Zool. ;  A  region  comprehending  the 
whole  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  bounded 
by  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Carpathians, 
and  the  Altai  range.    {Wood/ward.) 

*  Ger'-man-qim,  «.     [Eng.  Gennan  (2) ;  -ism.] 

An  idiom  or  phrase  peculiar  to  the  German 
language. 

"  It  is  full  of  Latinisms,  Gallicism,  Germanisms,  and 
all  isms  but  Anglicisms."— iord  Chesterfield. 

*  Ger-man'-i-ty",  s.  [Eng.  German  ;  -ity.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  German  ;  Ger- 
man characteristics  or  nature. 

* 6er'-man-ize,  v.t  [Eug.  German;  -ize.] 
To  translate  into  German. 

"  The  Dutch  hath  him  who  Germanize  the  story 
Of  Sleldan."     Sylvester:  DuBartas;  Babylon,  624. 


*  ger'-men,  *  ger-maine,  *  ger-mln,  «. 

[Lat.]    A  germ,  a  sprout,  a  shoot,  a  seed. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the 
ovary  of  a  plant. 

germ'-i-9ide,  s.  [Lat.  germen  =  a  germ,  and 
-ddo,  combining  form  of  caido  =to  kill.]  A 
substance  used  to  destroy  germs  or  microbes. 

ger'-min-al,  a.  &  s.  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  gerrnen 
(genit.  germinis)  =  a  germ,  a  shoot.] 

A,  As  adj. .-  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  germ  or 
seed-bud. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  name  given  in  October, 
1793,  by  the  French  Convention  to  the  seventh 
month  of  the  republican  year.  It  commenced 
on  March  21,  and  was  the  first  spring  month. 

germinal-macula,  s.  [Germinal-spot.  ] 

germinal-matter,  s. 

Anat.  &  Physiol. :  The  name  given  by  Beale 
both  to  the  protoplasm  and  the  nucleus  of  an 
animal  cell,  the  two,  however,  being  con- 
sidered different  by  most  histologists. 

germinal-membrane,  s.    [Vitelline- 

MEMBRANE.] 

germinal-pole,  s. 

Anat.  &  Physiol. :  The  name  given  by  Quain 
to  the  central  point  from  which  development 
spreads  in  the  ovum  of  a  bird  or  mammaL 

germinal-spot,  s. 

Anat.  £  Physiol. :  A  spot  corresponding  to 
the  nucleolus  of  an  animal  cell.  Called  also 
the  Germinal-macula. 

germinal-vesicle,  5. 

1.  Anat.  &  Physiol.  :  A  delicate,  spheroidal, 
inclosing  membrane,  with  protoplasmic  fluid 
and  fine  granules,  constituting  an  essential 
part  of  the  human  or  animal  ovum.  After  a 
time  it  disappears.    (Quain.) 

2.  Bot. :  The  germ  of  a  future  plant,  analo- 
gous to  the  germinal  vesicle  of  animals.  It 
is  formed  apparently  before  impregnation. 
Amici,  Mohl,  Miiller,  Henfrey,  Hofflneister, 
and  Tulasne  affirm  its  existence,  while  it  is 
denied  by  Schleiden  and  Schacht. 

ger'-n^tn-ant,  a.  [Lat.  germinans,  pr,  par. 
of  germino'=  to  bud,  to  sprout ;  firer»ie7i|(genit. 
germinis)  =  a  bud,  a  sprout.]  Sprouting ; 
beginning  to  bud  or  sprout ;  growing ;  de- 
veloping. 

"  Divine  prophecies  .  .  .  are  nottulAUed  punctually 
at  once,  but  have  springing  a-uAgerminant  accomplish- 
ment throughout  many  ages." — Bacon :  Advancement 
of  Learning,  bk.  iL 

ger'-min-ate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  germinatum, 
sup.  of  germino  =  to  bud,  to  sprout ;  germeit 
(genit.  germinis)  =  a  bud,  a  sprout ;  Fr.  ger- 
mer ;  It^l.  germin^re ;  Sp.  gcrmiTiar.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  sprout ;  to  shoot ;  to  bud  ; 
to  begin  to  vegetate  as  a  plant. 

"Paradise  was  made  on  the  third  day,  when  God 
caused  the  trees  to  germinate  out  of  the  earth."—/?. 
More :  Defence  of  the  Philosophic  Cabbala.    (App.) 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  to  sprout  or  bud. 

2.  Fig. :  To  shoot  out ;  to  put  forth, 

"  Several  French  departments  germ,inate  a  set  of 
rebellious  paper-leaves." — Carlyle :  French  Revolution. 

ger-min-a'-tion,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ger- 
minatio,  from  germinatum,  sup.  of  germino  — 
to  bud,  to  sprout ;    Sp.   germinacion ;   Ital- 
germinazione.'\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  (q.v.). 
"There's  but  little  similitude  betwixt  a  terreous 
humidity  and  plantal  germinations." — Glanvill:  The 
1       Vanity  qf  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xxi. 

+  2.  Fig. :  The  moral,  mental,  social,  or 
political  growth  of  an  individual. 

"The  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  another  kind  of 
germination." —  Wotton.     {Johnson. } 

n.  Bot.  :  The  first  act  of  growth  which 
takes  place  in  an  embryo  plant.  It  cannot 
occur  without  the  presence  of  water,  heat, 
and  atmospheric  air,  or,  at  least,  of  oxygen. 
Popularly  water  obtains  the  credit  of  the 
whole  process,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  seeds  rapidly  absorb  it  with  the  effect  of 
softening  the  tissue,  enabling  the  parts  to 
distend,  as  well  as  dissolving  those  of  them 
which  are  soluble,  so  that  they  may  be  taken 
into  the  circulation  as  growth  proceeds.  But 
heat  also  is  necessary,  and  atmospheric  air, 
to  fmnish  oxygen,  which  is  most  effective  if 


b6^  b^ ;  po^t.  jovto'l ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  hengh  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  i^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tioas,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  h§l,  dcL 
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one  part  of  it  be  diluted  with  three  of  nitrogen. 
Prior  to  germination  the  seed  had  in  its  com- 
position some  carbon,  apparently  to  preserve 
it ;  witli  this  the  oxygen  unites,  forming  car- 
bon dioxide,  which  is  thrown  off.  Meanwhile 
the  parts  of  the  seed  have  softened  and  dis- 
tended ;  the  embryo  has  swelled  and  burst  its 
envelopes,  after  whicl'  the  radicle  is  sent  down 
into  the  ground,  deriving  its  nourishment  at 
lirst,  however,  from  the  cotyledons ;  the 
plumule  rises  upwards,  and  the  process  of 
growth  and  development  is  completely  in 
progress. 

ger'-min-at-ive,  a.  [Eng.  germinatie) ;  -ive.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  germination ;  which 
germinates. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  cells  which  compose  the  early 
embryo,  this  parent  cell  ia  .  ,  ,  the  ovum  itself,  or,  at 
least,  its  germiTiative  part."— Qwain ;  AnatoTtiy  led. 
1878),  ii.  9. 

*  ger-mount,  a.    [Garment.] 

*gem  (1),  *gerne,  v.i.  [Grin,  v.]  To  grin, 
to  snarl,  to  yawn. 

"  Gaped  like  a  gulf  when  he  did  geme." 

Spenser  :  F.  §.,  V.  xii.  15. 

*gern  (2),  vA.    [Yearn.] 

*geme.  adv.  [Tearn.]  Eagerly,  earnestly, 
promptly. 

"Than  thou  gyaed  the  gerne."—MS.,  in  Malliwell, 

p.  m. 

*gernier,  s.    [0.  Fr.]    A  garner,  a  granary. 

*ger-6-cd'-mi-a,  s.    [Gerocomy.] 

* ger-o-com'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  ge.rocomy;  -cal] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  gerocomy  (q.v.). 

ger-6c'-6-my,  s.  [Gr.  y4poiv  (geron)  =  an  old 
man,  and  KOfxeo}  (komeo)  =  to  take  care  ;  Fr. 
gerocomie.]  That  branch  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  the  proper  regimen  for  old  people. 

ge-ron'-te^,  s.  pi.    [Gr.,  nom.  pi.  of  ydptav 

{geron)  =  an  old  man.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  number  of  magistrates  in 
Sparta  who,  with  the  ephors  and  kings,  had 
the  supreme  power  in  the  state.  They  were 
not  eligible  for  elestion  before  they  had 
attained  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Their  number 
is  variously  stated  at  twenty  and  thirty-two. 

*  ger-dn-t6c'-ra^9y ,  s.    [Gr.  yepiov  (geron), 

genit.  ye'poi/Tos  {gerontos)  =  an  old  man,  and 
KpaTfi'w  (krateo)  =  to.'govern.]  Government  by 
old  men. 

t  ger-on-to-ge'-oiis,  a.     [Gr.  yepuiv  (geron), 

as  subst.  =  an  old  man ;  as  adj  =  old  :  yij  (ge) 
=  the  earth  ;  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -oiis.] 

Bot.  Geog. :  Indigenous  in  the  "  Old  World," 
i.e.,  in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

ger-6-pig'-i-a,  jer-u-pi^-i-a,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  A  mixture  used  to  give  colour  and 
spurious  strength  to  port  wines.  It  is  made 
of  unferraented  grape-juice  with  brandy  and 
sugar,  and  a  colouring  matter  obtained  from 
Thatany  root  or  logwood. 

|fer'-re§,  s.    [Lat,  =  a  fish,  probably  the  shad.] 
IcJithy. :   A  genus  of  Sparidte,   sub-family 
Maenidinge.     Gerres  rhorfibeus  is  found  in  the 
"West  Indian  Seas. 

|jer'-ris,  s.  [Probably  altered  from  Lat.  gerres 
(q.v.).] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Homoptera,  sub-order 
Heteroptera,  tribe  Hydrocores  (Water-bugs). 
They  have  an  elliptical  and  elongate  body, 
and  triangular  head  with  prominent  eyes  and 
no  ocelli.  The  two  front  feet  are  short,  the 
the  thighs  of  the  others  very  long,  the  legs 
and  tarsi  not  easily  distinguishable.  They 
are  black  insects,  which  glide  about  on  the 
surface  of  stagnant  waters  \vith  great  agility, 
using  their  hind  feet  for  the  purpose  without 
diving.  Gerris  laoustris  is  common  on  the 
surface  of  water  in  Britain. 

ger-r^-mSn'-der,  jer-rj^-man'-der,  v.t. 
[From  Elbridge  Gerry,  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, at  the  time  when  the  plan  was 
devised.]  To  divide  as  a  state  into  political 
divisions,  so  as  to  give  one  party  an  unfair 
and  unnatural  advantage  over  others. 

"  But  If  equal  electoral  diatticta  were  introduced  the 
Bucceas  of  the  political  parties  would  mainly  depend 
upon  the  akilful  manipulation  of  borough  boundaries 
from  time  to  time,  a  practice  which  has  been  elevated 
into  a  fine  art  in  tiie  United  States,  where  it  was 
known  dLajerryynandering." — Prof.  Fawcett,  in  Daily 
Telegraph,  Nov.  9,  1883. 


*gers,  *gerss,  s,    [Grass.] 

gers'-dorff-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Hofrath 
von  Gersdorff,  who  discovered  the  mineral  in 

Styria.] 

Min.  :  An  isometric,  pyritohedral,  silver- 
white,  steel-grey,  or  greyish-black  mineral  of 
metallic  lustre,  its  hardness  5"5,  sp.  gr.  5'6  to 
6"9.  Compos.  :  Arsenic,  45-5;  sulphur,  19'4:; 
nickel,  35-1  =  100.  Varieties  ;  (1)  Normal 
Gersdorfflte,  (2)  Lowe's  Gersdorffite,  (3)  Amoi- 
bite,  (4)  Plessite,  and  (5)  Dobschanite.  Found 
in  Sweden,  the  Hartz  Mountains,  Styria,  &c. 
(Dana.)  The  British  Mtise-um  Catalogue  con- 
siders it  the  same  as  Nickel  Glance. 

ger'-und,  s.  [Lat.  gerunducm,  from  gerund-us 
=  to  be  done  or  carried  out,  fut.  pass,  part 
of  gero  ^  to  carry  out.] 

Gram. :  Originally  a  part  of  the  Latin  verb 
used  to  express  the  meaning  of  the  present 
infinitive  active  in  cases  where  the  infinitive 
should  properly  be  in  some  case  other  than 
the  nominative.  The  word  is  also  applied  by 
grammarians  to  a  dative  form  of  the  infinitive 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  governed  by  the  preposition 
to,  and  expressed  by  the  suflix  -e ;  as,  etanne 
—  to  eat,  faranne  =  to  go.  In  the  twelfth 
century  this  ending  -enne,  -anne,  was  con- 
founded with  the  participial  ending  -ende 
(-inde),  and  still  later  with  the  participial  end- 
ing-mgre:  as,  "This  nyghte  thatis  tocomyng." 
In  Anglo-Saxon  the  gerund  was  used  to  ex- 
press a  purpose  or  end,  like  the  Latin  gerund 
or  supine.  In  phrases  such  as  "  Fit /or  teach- 
ing, fond  of  learning,"  teaching  and  learning 
are  not  gerunds,  but  verbal  nouns  go-\'erned 
by  the  preposition,  and  representing  Anglo- 
Saxon  substantives  in  -ung. 

*  gerund-grinder,  5.  A  pedantic  school- 
master, 

"Apedant,  a  mere  plodder,  a  ]petty  tyrant,  a  geruTid- 
grirtder." — Knox:  Winter  Mvenvngs,  Even.  59. 

ge-riin'-di-al,  a.     [Eng.  gerund;  -ial.'] 

Grain. :  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
gerund  :  as,  a  gerwndial  infinitive. 

*  ge-riind'-ine,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  gerund. 

"  If  ever  they  get  ends  of  gold  and  silver  enough  to 
serve  that  gerundine  maw  of  yom-s,  that  without  do 
will  end  in  di  aud  dum  instantly." — Beaum.  &  Flet. : 
Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  i.  1. 

1[  As  this  is  the  only  known  instance  of  the 
woi'd,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  only  a  misprint 

for  gerundiue  =  gerundive. 

ge  -  rund'-  Ive,  s.  [Lat.  gerundiv%(^ ;  Fr. 
g&rondif.] 

Gram.  :  Originally  a  name  given  by  Latin 
grammarians  to  the  future  passive  participle  ; 
now  used  in  other  languages  to  denote  certain 
modifications  of  the  verb,  as  in  English  the 
verbal  noun  -in  -ing  when  governed  by  a  pre- 
position, and  in  German  the  present  participle 
with  zu  (=  to)  prefixed. 

*  ge-riind'-ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gerundive ; 
-ly.]  After  the  manner  of  a  gerund  or  gerun- 
dive ;  in  place  of  a  gerund  or  gerundive. 

ge-ru'-si-a,  s.  [Gr.  ■yepoua-to  (gerousia)  =  an 
assembly  of  old  men.] 

Greek  Antiq.  :  The  senate  of  ancient  Sparta. 
[Geron  TES.] 

ger-va'-d,  s.     [Brazilian.] 

Bot. :  StachytarpTieta  Jamaicensis,  the  leaves 
of  which  have  been  used  to  adulterate  tea. 

ger-vil'-li-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Gerville,  a 
French  naturalist.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  conchiferous  molluscs, 
family  Aviculidte  (Wing- shells).  Known 
species  thirty-seven,  from  the  Carboniferous 
period  to  that  of  the  Chalk. 

ger-y-on'-i-g*,  s.  [Named  after  Geryon,  a 
three-headed  monster  of  classic  mythology.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Geryonidaj  (q.v.). 

ger-^T-on'-i-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  geryoni(a), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Discophora  or  Medusas, 
order  Gymnophthalmata.  The  vessels,  four 
in  number,  are  simple ;  the  ovaries,  also  four, 
are  placed  in  the  vessels  of  the  sub-umbrella  ; 
the  tentacles  varj'  in  number.  Some  species 
are  phosphorescent. 


*  ges-ame,  *  ges-erne,  *  gis-eme,  *  gys- 

erne,  s.     [Gizzard.]    A  gizzard. 

"  Take  the  gesame  of  a  hare  aud  stampe  hit."— il&, 
in  Euniwell,  p.  397. 

*ges-en,  *ge&-on,  u-.    [Geason.) 

*ges'-ling,  s.    [Gosling.] 

ges'-ner-a,  s.    [Named  by  Linnseus  after  the 
celebrated  botanist  Conrad  Gesner,  of  Zurich.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Ges- 
neracese  (q.v.).  The  tubers  are  depressed,  the 
inflorescence  corymbose  or  panicled,  the  co- 
rolla much  longer  than  the  calyx,  two-lipped, 
two  to  five  conspicuous  glands  on  the  flower. 
Paxton  enumerates  sixty-four  species  as  culti- 
vated in  British  greenhouses  or  gardens.  They 
are  from  South  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  are  plants  of  great  beauty,  chiefly  with 
scarlet,  purple,  orange,  or  yellow  flowers. 

ges-ner-a'-9e-SB,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  gesner(a)^ 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  ■acece.'] 

Bot.  :  Gesnerworts,  an  order  of  perigynous 
exogens,  alliance  Bignoniales.  It  consists  of  - 
soft  -  wooded  herbs  or  shrubs,  sometimes 
climbing  or  creeping,  and  often  springing  from 
scaly  tubers.  Leaves  opposite  or  whorled,. 
without  stipules.  Flowers  showy,  in  racemes 
or  panicles,  rarely  solitary  ;  scarlet,  violet,  or 
white.  Calyx  half  adherent,  five-parted.  Co- 
rolla monopetalous,  tubular,  irregular,  five- 
lobed ;  stamens  two  or  four,  in  the  latter  case 
didynamous  ;  ovary  half  superior,  one-celled, 
■with  two  parietal  placentge  placed  right  and 
left  of  the  axis  ;  seeds  many.  Fruit  capsular 
or  succulent.  It  is  divided  into  two  sub- 
orders or  tribes  ;  Gesnereae  confined  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  aud  Crytandreaa 
more  widely  distributed.  Lindley  gave  fifty- 
four  genera,  and  estimated  the  known  species, 
at  260. 

ges-ner'-e-SB,   s.  pi.      [Mod.   Lat.   gesner(d), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  or  tribe  of  Gesneracese 
(q.v.).  The  seeds  have  a  smaU  quantity  of 
albumen,  the  fruit  is  partially  adherent. 

ges'-ner~w6rts»    s.  pi.      [Gesner,   a  proper 
name  [Gesnera],  and  Eng.  worts.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Gesneracese  (q.v.). 

*  ges-on,  (A.     [Geason.] 

*  ges-aare,  s.    [Guesser.] 

*  gesse,  v.t.  &  i.    [Guess,  v.] 

*  gesse  (1),  s.    [Guess,  a] 


I  (2),  s.     [Jess.] 

*  gesse  (3),  s.     [Gest  (2),  s.] 

ges'-s6,  s.     [Ital.  =  plaster,  chalk,  from  Lat. 

gijpsum  —  plaster,  gypsum  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  prepared  mas.-s  or  surface  of  plaster. 
"usually  as  a  ground  for  painting. 

2.  Any  preparation  applied  to  a  surface 
that  it  may  receive  painting. 

*3.  A  work  of  art  executed  in  plaster. 

*gest  (1),   *geeste,   *geist»  *geste  (1), 
*jeste,   s.     [O.  Fr.  geste,  from  Lat.  gesta  — 

things  done,  actions ;  neut.  pi.  of  gestits,  pa. 
par.  of  gero  —  to  carry  out,  to  do  ;  ^Ital,  gesta^ 
geste;  Sp.  gestas.] 

1.  An  action,  an  exploit,  an  achievement. 

2.  A  history  or  tale  of  the  exploits  of  any 
hero  or  heroes ;  a  romance. 

3.  A  show  or  representation. 
i.  Gesture ;  deportment. 

5.  A  race  ;  a  family. 
"Thai  and  alle  ther  geste  that  dome  salle  doute  and 
rew."  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  315. 

*  gest  (2),  *  gesse,  s.    [O.  Fr.  jiste  =  a  bed, 
a  couch.]    [Gist,] 

1.  A  stage  ;  a  rest,  or  stop  in  travelling. 

"  Qod  hath  designed  the  cross,  the  constant  post  and 
stage  in  our  geases  to  heaven." — SaTmnond  :  Wo7-ks,  iv. 

486. 

2.  A  jourual  or  roll  of  the  several  days  and 
stages  prefixed  in  the  progress  of  English 
sovereigns ;  the  appointed  time  itself. 

"  To  let  him  there  a  month,  hehind  the  gest 
Preflx'd  for 's  parting. " 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

*  gest  (3),  *  geste  (2),  ^.    [Guest.] 

*  gest-lialle,  s.    [Guest-hall.] 


f&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^l,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel^  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rjile,  fUll ;  try,  S^ian.    se,  oo  =  e ;  ey  ~  a*    qu  =  kw. 
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*  gest~hus,  a.    [Guest-house.] 

*gest  (4),  *geist,  s.     [Joist.] 

1.  A  joist  or  beam  for  supporting  a  floor. 
*'  Thare  hetchis,  and  thare  ouerloftia  syne  thay  bete, 
Plankis  and  geisHs  grete  square  and  mete." 

Bouglas  :  Virgil,  153,  3. 

'  2.  A  beam.    (Used  in  a  general  sense.) 
"  Off  gret  mstii  a  sow  thai  maid, 
That  stalwart  heildyue  aboyn  it  had.'* 

Barbour,  xvii.  587. 

*gest,  ^geste,  *gest-en,  *gest-yn,  v.i. 

[Gest  (1),  s.]    To  compose  or  recite  gests  or 
legendary  tales. 

"I  cannot  j7e«(e."       Ohaitcer:  0.  7".,  17,837. 
* grest'-ant,  a.    [Lat.  gestans,  pr.  par.  oigesto, 
frequent,   of    gero  ~  to  carry.]      Carrying  ; 
hence,  laden,  burdened. 

"  Clouda  gestarU  with  heat," 

S.  B.  Broioning.    {Webster.) 

ges-ta'-tion,  s.    [Fr.,  ftom  Lat,  gestatio  =  a 
carrying,  from  gestatus,  pa.  par.  of  gesio  =  to 
carry ;  Ital.  gestazione.] 
"^  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  :  - 

(1)  Originally,  in  a  general  sense,  the  act  of 
carrying ;  the  state  of  being  carried. 

"  Gtestafion,  an  exerclBe  of  the  hody,  by  being  carried 
in  coach,  litter,, upon  horseback." — P.  Hollaivi, :  Plin'te  ; 
Explanation  of  the  Words  of  Art. 

(2)  The  act, of  wearing,  as  clothes  or  orna- 
ments. 

(3)  (Gesture,  gesticulation ;  deportment, 
carriage. 

2.  Fig. :  The  progress  of  any  plan  from 
inception  to  fulfilment. 

II.  Physiol.  :  The  act  of  carrying  young  in 
the  uterus  from  the  time  of  conception  to 
that  of  parturition.  The  average  time  of  a 
woman's  pregnancy  is  nine  solar  months,  or 
about  280  days,  though  it  may  be  as  few  as 
seven  or  as  many  as  ten. 

"The  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  is  beet 
studied  in  the  uterus  at  the  full  period  of  gestation." 
— Quain  :  Anatomy,  ii.  464. 

*  gest'-a-tor-y,    a.      [Lat.   gestatorius,   from 

gestatus,  pa.  par.  of  gesto ;  Fr.  ffestatorie.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  carried  or  worn. 

"  The  crowns  and  garlands  of  the  ancients  were 
either  gestatoTy,  such  as  they  wore  about  their  heads 
and  necks,  &c.'^—Sir  T.  Browne:  Miscellanies,  p.  90. 

2.  Pertaining  to  gestation  or  pregnancy. 

*  ges-ten-ing,  s.    [Guestning.]. 

*gest'-ic,  *gesf-ic-al,  u.  [Eng.  gest(l);  -ic, 
-ical.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  gests  ;  legendary, 
romantic. 

"  And  the  gay  grandelre  skilled  in  geatie  lore 
Has  frisked  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore." 
'    Goldsmith:  Traveller. 

2.  Pertaining  to  bodily  motions ;  relating  to 
or  consisting  of  gestures. 

*  ges-tic'-u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  gesticulus  =  ges- 
ture.]   Full  o?  action. 

"Electricity  is  passing,  glancing,  gesticalar."^ 
Emerson  :  Eng.  Traits,  ctL  xiii, 

geEh-tiC'-U-late,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  gestimilatus, 
pa.  par.  of  gesticulor  =  to  make  mimic  ges- 
tures ;  gesticulus,  dimin.  of  gesttts  =  a  gesture  ; 
gero  =  to  carry,  to  behave;  Fr.  gesticuler;  Sp. 
gesticular.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  make  gestures  or  motions, 
as  in  speaking ;  to  make  or  use  postures. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  represent  by  gestures  or 
gesticulations. 

"To  act  the  crimes,  these  whippers  reprehend, 
Or  what  their  servile  apes  gesticulate." 

BenJonson:  Poetaster.    (To  the  Reader.) 

ges-"titc-u-la'-tioii,  s.  [Lat.  gestimlatio,  from 
oesiicitZai'Ms,  pa.  par.  of  gesticulor  =  to  gestieu- 
Lite ;  Fr,  gesticnilation.  ] 

1.  Tlie  act  or  habit  of  gesticulating  or  using 
gestures  to  express  any  emotion  or  to  enforce 
an  argument. 

2.  A  gesture ;  a  motion  or  posture  of  the 
body,  or  any  part  of  tlie  body,  in  speaking  or 
in  representing  action  or  passion. 

"Story-telling  is  not  perfect  without  proper  f?e«(icii- 
lations  of  the  hodj." —Giiardian,  No.  42. 
*3.  Antic  tricks  or  motions. 

"  Suddenly  they  leape  forth  below,  a  mistress  lead- 
ing them  and  with  antick  gesticulation  ami  action."— 
Ben  Jons(m:  Love's  Triium^  through  CalUpolis. 

*i.  Any  movement  or  motion  of  the  body. 

"ludeed,  that  standing  is  not  so  simple  a  business 
as  we  imagine  it  to  be,  la  evident  from  the  gesticula- 
tions  of  a  drunken  man." — Paley :  Ifatttral  Theology, 
ch.  xL 


ges-tic'-u-la-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  Fr.  gestimdateur ; 
S^.  gestic'ulador ;  lta\.  gesticulatore.]  One  who 
gesticulates  or  uses  gestures  or  postures. 

ges-tic-U-la'-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  gesticulat{e) ; 
-ory.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  gesticulation  ; 
represented  by  gesticulations. 

*  ges'-ti-on,  s.  [Lat.  gestio,  from  gestus,  pa. 
par.  of  gero  =  to  carry.] 

1.  The  doing  of  a  thing.    (Blount.) 

2.  Order,  good  bearing. 

"To  worke  the  chaos  of  the  world  into  gestion."— 
Chapman:  Humerous  Dayes  Mirth,  p.  79, 

*  ges-ton-ye,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  gest  =  guest 
(q.v.).]     Hospitality  ;  feasting. 

"  They  come  to  that  gestonye. " 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  2,724. 

*  gest'-or,  *  ges-tour,    *  ges-towre,  s. 

[Eng.  gest  (1) ;  -or,  -ow.]    One  who  composed 
or  recited  gests  or  legendary  tales. 

"Poets  and  gestoures  uppon  a  pulpet  rehersede 
poysees,  gestes,  and  songes." — Trevisa,  Iv,  101. 

gest-U-ral,  a.  [Eng.  gestur(e);  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  gesture. 

gest' -lire,  s.  [Low  Lat.  gestnra  =  a  mode  of 
action,  from  gesturus,  fut.  par,  of  gm-o  =  to 
carry,  to  behave  oneself.] 

1.  A  motion  or  movement  of  the  face,  limbs, 
or  other  part  of  the  body,  used  to  express  any 
emotion  or  sentimeut,  or  to  enforce  any  argu- 
ment or  opinion. 

"  This  said,  hie  brother  pirate's  hand  he  wrung,   . 

Then  to  Ills  boat  with  haughty  gesture  sprung." 

Byron  :  Corsair,  i.  17. 

*2.  A  manner  of  carrying  the  body ;  aposture. 

"  Accubation,  or  lying  down  at  meals,  was  a  gesture 
used  by  many  nations, '—Brouwe.-  Vulgar  Erroun, 
bk,  v.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  A  movement  of  the  body  or  limbs. 

"  lu  every  gesture  dignity  and  love." 

MUton:  P.  L.,  vlii.  489. 

gesture-language,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  Gesture  language  is  the  name 
given  to  those  movements  of  the  hands  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  by  means  of  which 
people  of  low  cultui-e  eke  out  the  deficiencies 
of  their  vocabulary,  and  persons  ignorant  of 
each  other's  language  communicate  their 
thoughts.  Gesture-language  exists  wherever 
man  is  found.  The  expression  of  pain  or  sur- 
prise, the  threatening  shake  of  the  head,  the 
pointing  of  the  finger  possess  the  same  mes- 
sages for  the  cultured  European  and  the  de- 
based negro.  The  traveller  in  a  strange  and 
unknown  region  is  thrown  back  on  gesture- 
language,  and  the  expertness  which  American 
Indians  have  acquired  in  its  use  is  marvellous, 
so  that  it  is  not  uacommon  to  see  two  indi- 
viduals of  different  nations  sitting  on  the 
ground  and  conversing  freely  by  means  of  the 
language  of  signs.  The  universality  of  the 
use  of  common  gestures,  and  the  fact  that 
children  first  communicate  their  thoughts  and 
emotions  by  this  means,  and  then  by  onoma- 
topoetic  utterances,  are  relied  upon  by  evolu- 
tionists as  proofs  that  vocal  languages  did  not 
always  differentiate  man  from  the  lower 
animals.    [Language,  Onomatopoeia.] 

"Gesture-language  is  instinct — the  heritage  of  the 
days,  it  may  be,  of  the  days  before  man  acquired  arti- 
culate language,  or  differed  thus  far  from  the  brute 
beast."— 5oj'CG  .■  Jfature  &  Science  qf  Language,  t  93. 

*gesf-ure,  v.i.  &  (.    [Gesture,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  make  use  of  gestures  ;  to 
gesticulate. 

"  For  the  plaiers,  who  were  sent  for  out  of  Hetruria 
as  they  daunced  the  measures  to  the  minstrel  and 
sound  of  flute,  gestured  not  undecently  withall,  after 
the  Tuscane  fashion." — P.  Holland  :  Livius,  p.  250. 

B.  Trans. :  To  accompany  or  represent  with 
gestures  or  action. 

"  Not  only  does  it  [the  dog]  understand  man's 
gestured  threat — it  distinguishes  that  which  can  be 
carried  out  from  that  which  is  iTopoteat."— Lindsay  : 
Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals,  i.  355. 

*  gest' -  lire  -  less,  a.  [Eng.  gesture;  -less.] 
Without  or  free  from  gestures. 

*  gest'-iire-ment,  s.  [Eng.  gesture  ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  making  gestures ;  gesticulation, 
gesture. 

"  Watching  every  word  and  getttircment." 

Ball:  Satires,  I.  jii.  46. 

*ges'-tur-er,s.  [EBg.gestur(e);-er.]  Anactor. 
"  The  poet  may  exercise  the  part  of  gesturer."~ 
Webbe  :  Eng.  Poetrie,  p.  96. 

*  ges -tiir-Oiis,  «.  [Eng.  gestur{e) ;  -qus.'\ 
Full  of  gestures. 

"Some  be  as  tryinge,  gesturous." ~ Touchstone  of 
Complexions,  p.  97. 


*get  (1),  *gette,  *jette,  v.i.    [0.  Fi-.jetter.] 
To  swagger,  to  strut  about. 

"Along  the  streetes  aa  he  doth  jetting  psisse 
His  outside  showes  h^m  for  an  inward  asse. " 

Rowlaiul:  Knave  <if  Hearts  {IQVi). 

*  get  (2),  *  get-en,  *  gete  (pa.  t.  ^'  <jat,  *  gate, 
^gatt,  *gatte,  *geet,  *  gete,*  get,  got;  pa.  paj.  *get, 

*  geten,  *  getyn,   *  geton,   *  getiin,   got,  -  got^n, 

*  gotten,  *  gotuii,  *  gotyn),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  gitan, 
gytan,  gietan,  geotan  (generally  in  composition 
as  /orgHa,n,  hegitan,  kc.) ;  eogn.  with  Icel. 
geta;  Goth,  gitan;  IaiL -hendo  (in  ^ive-hendo) ; 
Gr.  x'^vSdvio  icliandano) ;  0.  Fris.  ieta,  ietta; 
O.  Sax.  getan;  0.  H.  Ger.  gesan;  M.  H.  Ger. 
gezzen.  ] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  procure  ;  to  obtain ;  to  gain  possession 
of  by  any  means  ;  to  acquire. 

"We  gat  our  bread  with  the  peril  of  ooi-  lives,  bo- 
cause  of  the  sword  of  the  wilderness."— £am«7»<afia«s, 

V.  9. 

2.  To  deserve  ;  to  meet  with. 

3.  To  come  into  possession  of :  hence,  to 
possess,  to  have. 

"  Then  forcing  thee,  by  fire  he  made  thee  bright ; 
Nay,  thou  has  got  the  face  of  man." 

Herbert:  Avarice. 

i.  To  beget ;  to  procreate  ;  to  generate.   . 

"  If  a  man  gete  a  rebel  sone  and  a  fraward." — Wy- 
diffc :  Deuteronomy  xxi.  18. 

5.  To  earn  ;  to  gain  by  labour. 

"  There,  London's  voice  :  '  Qet  money,  money  still  I' 
And  then  let  virtue  follow,  if  she  will." 

Pope :  Horace,  bk.  i.,  «[).  L,  Vft. 

6.  To  gain  as  profit ;  to  obtain  as  a  price  or 
reward. 

"  Alas  )  he  gets  nothing  by  that." 

Shaketp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  i,  1. 

7.  To  win  over  ;  to  induce ;  to  prevail  on ; 
to  persuade. 

"  Only  get  the  learned  writer  to  set  down  our  ex 
communication."— ^afte^jOi :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 
iii.  6. 

*8.  To  draw  away  or  aside. 

"  I  could  never  get  him  from  it." 

Shakesp. :  Thnon,  iii,  1. 

9.  To  put  or  cause  to  be  in  any  state  or 
condition. 

"  But  get  your  hearts  deeply  affected  with  religion 
as  well  as  your  heads,  and  then  there  is  no  fear  but 
you  will  all  be  sona  of  peace."— ifflarpe,  vol.  i. ,  eer.  L 

10.  To  lay  hold  of ;  to  seize  ;  to  catch. 

"  The  plebeians  have  got  your  fellow  tribime." 

Shakesp, ;  Coriolanua,  v,  4. 

11.  To  receive  ;  to  obtain  :  as,  I  could  'get 
no  answer  from  him. 

12.  To  procure ;  to  supply  ;  to  furnish. 

"  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Cceaar,  ii.  l. 

*  B,  Mejlenc. :  To  betake  ;  to  remove  ;  >  to 
carry ;  to  take  off  (betokening  haste  or  danger). 

"  Arise,  get  thee  out  from  this  la.ud."— Genesis  xxxi 
18. 

C.  Intran^tive  : 

1.  To  gain,  to  win  ;  to  be  a  gainer ;  to  profit. 

*'  So  that  now  they  got  by  their  collectorships, 
whereaa  before  they  spent  about  £100,  besides  their 
gams  on  clothes  or  neeolesa  entertainmentfl."— ii/e  of 
A.  d  Wood,  p.  286. 

2.  To  arrive  at  any  state,  condition,  or  pas- 
ture, by  some  kind  of  labour,  effort,  or  exertion. 

"Those  that  are  very  cold,  and  esiwcially  in  their 
feet,  cannot  get  to  sleep."— Bacort .'  Natural  History. 

3.  To  betake  oneself ;  to  go,  to  remove,  to 
depart. 

"  Get  home  with  thy  fewel  made  ready  to  set." 
Tusser:  Husbandry. 

4.  To  fall  or  come  by  accident  or  chance. 

xj'^^r,**  ^  J^*^  ™^^  °^  tlie  town  are  got  among 
them.  —TaUer.  a^ums 

5.  To  find  the  way ;  to  insinuate  itself. 

"If  there  should  be  any  leak  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Tessel,  vet  very  little  water  would  get  in,  becaofle  no 
air  could  get  oat."-~Wilkins. 

6.  To  fall  into  the  way  of. 

"  Lying  is  so  cheap  a  cover  for  any  miscarriage  and 
so  much  in  fashion,  that  a  child  can  scarce  be  kent 
from  getting  into  it."— iocte  .■  On  Education,  §  181. 

7.  To  become  by  any  act  what  one  was  not 
before. 

"  The  laughing  sot,  like  all  unthinking  men, 
Bathes  and  gets  drunk ;   then  bathes  and  drinks 
=«am.  Dryden :  PerHus,  sat  ilL 

8.  To  arrive  at :  as,  I  got  to  the  house  early 
H  1.  To  get  about : 

(1)  To  be  able  to  move  or  walk  about.  (Said 
of  one  recovering  from  sickness.) 

(2)  To  spread  abotit ;  to  be  coramonlv  re- 
ported :  as,  The  story  got  about. 

2.  To  get  ahead:  To  advance,  to  prosper 
to  succeed. 

3.  To  get  along:  To  proceed,  to  advance: 
hence,  to  prosper,  to  succeed. 


b63l»  b6^;  p^t,  jd^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bengh;  go,  ifem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.  ph  =  f. 
~cUm»  -tian  =  sban.    -tion,  -  sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  ~  b^l.  del. 
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4.  To  get  at  : 

(1)  Ordinary  Langiia(jc: 

(a)  Lit. :  To  lie-  altle  lo  reach  ;  to  come  or 
make  way  to ;  as,  Tu  get  at  the  truth  of  a 
matter, 

(&)  Fig. :  To  liiiiiter,  to  tease,  to  aggravate. 
(Colloq.) 

(2)  Racing:  To  corrupt,  in  tlie  case  of  the 
jockey  ;  to  hocus,  in  the  case  of  the  horse. 

"A  painful  imiireafiion  is  abroad  tlmt ,   who 

was  a 'hot  favourite' for  ilie  Derby,  waa  pulled,  the 
iockey  who  rode  hiui  having  been  gat  at."  —  Globe, 
Dec.  21,  1SB3. 

5.  To  get  hack  : 

(1)  Intrans.  :  To  arrive  back  at  the  place 
from  which  one  originally  started ;  to  return; 
to  draw  back  or  towards  tlie  rear. 

(2)  Trans.  :  To  receive  back  or  in  return  :  as, 
To  get  one's  money  haclc. 

*  6.  To  get  he/ore :  To  arrive  in  front  or  move 
forward. 

7.  3'o  get  heJiind : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  fall  in  the  rear  ;  to  lag. 
(2^  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  fall  into  arrears ;  to  be  backward  : 
as,  He  got  behind  with  his  rent. 
(&)  To  penetrate,  to  unravel. 

8.  To  get  behind  the  scenes :  To  become 
acquainted  with  the  intimate  working  of  any 
scheme  or  design. 

9.  To  get  by  Mart :  To  learn  off  by  heart. 
"This  defect  h&fiequeutly  lamented,  it  being  harder 

with  him  to  get  one  seriuou  by  heart  than  to  pen 
twenty." — FcU :  Life  of  Hammond. 

10.  To  get  char:  To  disengage  oneself;  to 
be  released  or  freed  from  continenjent,  obliga- 
tion, burden,  or  embaiTassment. 

"  From  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  1  owe." 

SJiakesp. :  Merc7tant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

11.  To  get  forward : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  go  on  or  in  front ;  to  advance. 

(2)  Figuratively: 

(a)  To  prosper,  to  advance. 
(&)  To  push  on,  as  with  work, 

12.  To  get  free:  To  disengage  oneself;  to 
get  clear  or  loose. 

13.  To  get  ground:  To  gain  or  win  as  an 
advantage. 

"  If  they  get  grourtd  and  vantage  of  the  king. 
Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel." 

Shaltesp.  :  2  Henry  IK,  it  a. 

14.  To  get  home : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  arrive  at  one's  home  or 
house. 

(2)  Racing :  To  arrive  at  the  v.'inning-post. 

15.  To  get  in : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  collect,  to  gather  in  ;  to 
bring  in  and  place  under  cover  :  as,  To  get  in 
corn, 

(b)  Print.  :  To  reduce  the  spacing  so  as  to 
save  lines. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  arrive  or  make  way  within  any  place 
or  body. 

(6)  To  be  elected  or  returned  :  as,  He  got  in 
for  the  county. 

16.  To  get  off: 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  put  or  take  off :  as.  To  get  off  one's 
boots. 

(6)  To  remove ;  to  shift :  as,  To  get  a  ship 
off  a  shoal. 

(c)  To  sell,  to  dispose  of ;  to  get  rid  of. 
"Wood,  to  pi-t  his  halfpence  off,  offered  a  hundred 

pounds  in  his  coin  for  seventy  in  silver,"  —  Swift: 
Drapier'a  Letters. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  alight,  to  get  down  :  as,  To  get  off  a 
horse. 
(&)  To  escai>e  ;  to  get  clear. 
"Thegaleies,  by  the  benefit  of  the  shores  and  shal- 
lows, got  off."—liaco)t:   Warwit/t  Spain.. 

17.  To  get  on : 

(1)  Trans. :  To  put  on  ;  to  draw  or  pull  on  ; 
as,  To  get  on  a  coat, 

"Be  what  thou  wilt;  I  am  fortune's  steward. 
Get  on  thy  boot-i:  we'll  ride  all  nighi."  —  Bhakesp. : 
Z  Henry  IV.,  v.  3. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  Lit. :  To  move  on ;  to  advance ;  to  pro- 
ceed. 

(b)  Fig.  :  To  succeed  ;  to  prosper  ;  to  fare. 


18.  To  get  out : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  draw  out ;  to  extract. 
"Smiling  upon  thee,  get  out  thy  secrets." — Eccles. 
xiiL  1. 

(&)  To  draw  out ;  to  disengage ;  to  get  rid 
of  :  as,  To  get  out  a  tooth. 

"They  would  be  glad  to  get  out  those  weeds  which 
now  have  taken  too  deep  root  to  be  easily  extirpated," 
— Locke. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  depart  or  escape  from  any 
place  or  state  of  confinement  or  restraint. 

"Philautus  was  entrapped,  and  saw  round  about 
him,  hut  could  not  get  out." Sidney :  Arcadia. 

19.  To  get  over  : 

(1)  Lit.  :  To  pass  over  ;  to  cross  over. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  surmount ;  to  surpass  ;  to  overcome  : 

"  Hia  temper  being  naturally  jo'vlal,  he  at  last  got 
over  it." — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  2. 

(b)  To  recover  from  :  as,  To  get  over  illness. 

(c)  To  coax  ;  to  wheedle  ;  to  circumvent. 

20.  To  get  quit  of:  To  disengage  one's  self 
from. 

"  We  can  neither  find  source  nor  issue  for  such  an 
excessive  mass  of  waters,  neither  where  to  have  them  ; 
nor,  if  we  had  them,  how  to  get  quit  of  them." — 
Burnet :  Theory  of  tlte  Earth. 

21.  To  get  rid  of:  To  disengage  one's  self 
from ;  to  remove. 

"As  the  obtaining  the  love  of  valuable  men  is  the 
happiest  end  of  this  life,  ao  the  next  felicity  is  to  get 
rid  0/ fools  and  scoundrels." — Pope  to  Swift. 

22.  To  get  round :  To  gain  an  advantage 
over  ;  to  circumvent ;  to  win  over. 

23.  To  get  the  day :  To  win  the  day;  to  gain 
the  victory  ;  to  conquer. 

"  To  get  the  day  of  them  of  his  own  nation,  would  be 
a  most  unhappy  day  for  him."— 2  Maccabees  v.  6. 

24.  To  get  the  hang  of  a  thing :  To  become 
familiar  with  the  arrangement  or  construction 
of  anything  ;  to  acquire  the  art  or  knack  of. 
{American.) 

25.  To  get  through  : 

0)  Lit. :  To  pass  through  and  reach  a  point 
beyond. 
(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  accomplish ;  to  complete  :  as,  To  get 
through  one's  work. 

(b)  To  pass  in  any  examination. 

"So  you  see,  Giglamps,  I'm  safe  to  get  through." — 
Cuthbert  Bede :  Verdant  Green,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xii. 

26.  To  get  to :  To  reach  ;  to  arrive  at. 

27.  To  get  together : 

(1)  Trans.  :  To  collect  or  bring  together  ;  to 
convene  ;  to  amass. 

"Get  your  apparel  together." — Shakesp.  :  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,  iv.  2. 

(2)  Intrans.  :  To  come  or  collect  together ; 
to  meet ;  to  assemble. 

28.  To  get  up: 

(1)  TraTisitive : 

(a)  To  prepare ;  to  get  ready  ;  to  make  all 
necessary  arrangements  for :  as.  To  get  up  a 
case,  to  get  up  a  concert. 

(6)  To  learn  thoroughly ;  as,  To  get  up  a 
lesson. 

(c)  To  dress ;  to  fit  out :  as.  An  actor,  or  a 
piece,  or  au  effect  is  well  got  ^tp. 

(2)  Intrans.  :  To  arise,  especially  from  a  bed 
or  couch. 

"Sheep  will ^e* MP  betimes  in  the  morning  to  feed 
against  rain." — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

29.  To  get  wind  : 

(1)  To  become  public  ;  to  be  divulged  :  as, 
The  story  soon  got  wind. 

(2)  To  recover  breath. 

30.  To  get  wind  of:  To  get  intimation  of. 

31.  To  get  with  child  :  To  make  pregnant. 

"  He  hath  got  his  friend  with  child." 

Shakesp. .'  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 

11  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  get, 
to  gain,  to  obtain,  and  to  procure  :  '*  Get  is  not 
only  the  most  general  in  its  sense,  but  in  its 
application ;  it  may  be  substituted  in  almost 
every  case  for  the  other  terms;  get  is  pro- 
miscuously used  for  whatever  comes  to  the 
hand,  whether  good  or  bad,  desirable  or  not 
desirable,  sought  for  or  not ;  but  gain,  obtain, 
SLud  procure,  always  include  either  the  wishes, 
or  the  instrumentality  of  the  agent,  or  both 
together.  The  word  gain  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  whatever  comes  to  us  fortuitously; 
for  what  we  gain  constitutes  our  good  for- 
tune. ...  To  obtain  and  ^7"ocifrc  exclude  the 
idea  of  chance,  and  suppose  exertions  directed 
to  a  specific  end  :  but  the  former  may  include 


the  exertions  of  others  ;  the  latter  is  particu- 
larly employed  for  one's  own  personal  exer- 
tions."   (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  get-nothing,   s.     An    idle    person ;   a 
ne'er-do-well. 

"Every  get-nothing  is   a   tUiet"— A dains:  Devil's 
Banquet,  p.  76. 

*  get-penny,  s.    Anything  which  gets  or 
gains  money  ;  a  successful  affair. 


get-up,  s.  Dress  and  other  accessories ; 
the  manner  in  which  anything  is  presented, 
as  on  the  stage. 

"There  ia  an  air  of  pastoral  simplicity  about  ths.ii- 
whole  get-up  " — II.  Kingsley :  Ravenshoe,  ch.  xliii 

*get  (1),  *gett,  *gette,  ^.  [0.  Fr.  get;  Fr. 
gette.}    [Get  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  contrivance. 

"  Qet  or  gyn.    Machina." — Prompt.  Pare. 

2.  A  fashion,  a  mode,  a  manner, 

"  Him  thought  he  rode  all  of  the  newe  get." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  684, 

get  (2),  s.    [Get  (2),  v.] 

1.  That  which  is  begotten  ;  a  child. 

' '  An'  Will's  a  true  guid  fallow's  get, 
A  name  not  envy  spairges." 

'  Bums:  A  Dream. 

2.  Offspring,  progeny  generally, 
"The  moder  this  behaldyng  ia  al  ouerset 

Wyth  Borow,  for  slauchtir  of  hyr  tendir  get." 

Douglas :  Virgil,  465,  42. 

*  get'-a-ble,  *  g;et'-ta-ble,  a.  [Eng.  get, 
v.  ;  -able.}    Attainable,  obtainable. 

"  Fishes,  fowls,  and  all  other  commodities  scarce 
gettable  in  Aberdeen." — Spalding,  ii.  82, 

*get'-ter  (1),  *.  [Get  (1),  v.]  A  swaggerer,  n 
bully. 

get'-ter  (2),  s.    [Eng.  get,  v.  ;  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  gets,  gains,  or  obtains. 

"  Revolve  the  getter's  joy,  and  loser's  pain." 

Jtowe  :  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras. 

*  2.  One  who  begets ;  a  begetter,  a  pro- 
genitor. 

"Peace  is  a  getter  of  more  bastard  children,  than 
war's  a  destroyer  of  men."— fiAaftesp. .-  Coriotanus,  iv.  b. 

3.  One  employed  in  digging  in  the  construc- 
tion of  earthworks. 

gett'-mg,   *gett-ynge,   *get-ynge,  pr. 

par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Get,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  £&  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  >of  gaining,  obtaining,  or  acquir- 
ing; acquisition. 

"  What  about  the  gettynge  of  the  earlande,  kepyng 
it,  lesyng  and  wynnynge  againe,  it  hath  coste  more 
English  blud  than  hath  the  twise  wynnynge  of 
Fraunce," — Hall:  Edward  V. 

2.  The  act  of  begetting  or  procreating. 

3.  That  which  is  got  or  gained ;  gains ; 
profit. 

"  Behold  Sir  Balaam,  now  a  man  of  spirit. 
Ascribes  his  gettings  to  his  parts  and  merit." 

Pope :  Moral  Assays,  iii.  376. 

ge'-iim.  s.  [Lat.  geum  =  the  avens,  said  to  be 
from  Gr.  yevia  (geuo)  =  to  taste,  to  enjoy  the 
sweets"  oT,  referring  to  the  aromatic  roots.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  ©f  Rosacese.,  family  Poten- 
tillidse.  The  calyx,  which  is  five-lobed,  has 
five  bracteoles  above  its  base,  making  it  some- 
times to  be  described  as  ten-cleft;  petals,  five ; 
stamens  many,  crowded  ;  carpels  many,  with 
one  ascending  ovule  in  each ;  anthers  many, 
on  a  dry  receptacle.  About  thirty  species  are 
known.  They  are  from  the  temperate  and 
colder  regions.     Two  are  British.     [Avens.] 

gew'-gaw  (ew  as  u),  *gew-gaud,  *gu- 
ga\p,  '^  gy-gawe,  s.  &  a.  [A  corruption  of 
Mid.  Eng.  giuegoue,  givegove,  a  reduplicated 
form,  of  give  (q.v.).    (Slceat.)] 

A,  As  subst. :  A  showy  trifle  ;  a  toy,  a 
bauble,  a  knick-knack. 

"  In  every  comer  of  the  mansion  appeared  a  profu- 
sion of  gewgaws,  not  yet  familiar  to  English  eyes."— 
Macaulay  :  Bng.  Hist.,  ch.  xi. 

B.  .45  adj.  :  Showy,  without  value,  gai'rly. 

"  He  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes 
Or  gewga/iv  grottos  of  the  vainly  great." 

Byron  :  hlegy  on  Newstead  Abbey. 

gew-g^-wed  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  gewgaw; 
-ed.]  Tricked  out  with  baubles  or  showy 
trifles. 

"  Before  some  new  Madonna,  gaily  decked. 
Tinselled  and  gewgawed." 

D.  G.  liossetti ;  A  Last  Confession. 


fate,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  wh6,  sdn;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oa=  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


gey— gliostly 
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gey,  adv.  [Gay.]  Pretty,  tolerably,  moderately- 
H  A  gey  bit :  A  considerable  distance. 
"  Klppletringan  was  dietaut  at  first  a  gey  bit,  then 
the  ffet/  bit  was  accurately  described  as  '  ai  Dlius  three 
mile,'  and  then  the  '  three  mile'  diminishes  into  '  like 
amileand  a  hittoch;'  then  extended  into  'Jour  mile 
or  thereawa.'  "Scott :  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  i. 

*geyl-er,  s.    [Gaoler.] 

geyg'-er,  gey§'-ir,  s,  [Icel.  geysa  =  to  gush.] 
Geology,  &c.  : 

1.  Certain  intermittent  hot  springs  in  the 
south  -  western  division  of  Iceland,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Mount  Hecla.  Nearly  one 
hundred  are  said  to  break  out  within  a  circle 
of  two  miles.  Few  of  them  play  longer  than 
five  or  six  minutes  at  a  time,  although  some- 
times they  go  on  for  half-an -hour.  The  largest  is 
called  the  Great  Geyser.  It  has  a  pipe  78  feet 
in  vei'tical  depth,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  but  gradually  widening  as  it  rises 
into  the  basin.  The  latter  is  56  feet  long  by 
46  feet  broad,  and  is  lined  with  an  incrustation 
of  silica  deposited  from  the  hot  water,  the 
process  being  aided  by  the  alkali  soda,  which, 
with  minute  quantities  of  various  salts,  exists 
in  the  water.  When  the  geyser  is  about  to 
act,  subterranean  noises  are  heard  like  the 
distant  firing  of  cannoUj  and  the  earth  is 
slightly  shaken  ;  then  a  column  of  the  liquid 
element  is  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  100  or 
200  feet.  Steam  after  a  time  makes  it  way  out 
of  the  rent,  and  the  fountain  ceases  to  play. 
The  second  in  size  is  the  Strokkur.  If  stones 
or  turf  be  thrown  down  iis  pipe,  an  eruption 
will  follow  in  a  few  minutes,  and  eject  them 
with  great  force.  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Sir 
J.  Herschel,  Prof.  Bunsen,  Descloizeaux,  and 
Professor  Tyndall  have  all  offered  explanations 
of  geyser  action.  It  is  produced  by  the  heat- 
ing of  the  lower  part  of  the  geyser  tube,  as 
Professor  Tyndall  was  able  to  show  experi- 
mentally, 

2.  Any  similar  intermittent  hot  springs. 
There  are  geysers  in  New  Zealand,  in  the 
Northern  Island,  as  remarkable  as  those  of 
Iceland.  They  are  on  three  parallel  lines  run- 
ning in  a  direction  north  36°  E.  by  the  compass. 
(Lyell:  Princip.  of  Geol  (11th  ed.,  1872),  ch. 
xxxiii.)  Magnificent  geysers  have  since  been 
discovered  in  the  Yellowstone  region  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  North  America. 

gey'-^er-ite,  *  gey'-§ir-ite,  s.    [Eng.  &c., 
geyser,  and  suff.  -ite  {Miti.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Fiorite  or  Siliceous 
Sinter,  which  again  is  a  variety  of  opal.  It  is 
applied  to  the  concretionary  deposits  around 
the  Icelandic  geysers.  [Geyser.].  {Dana). 
The  Britisit  Museum  Catalogue  makes  geyserite 
simply  a  synonym  for  Siliceous  Sinter. 

ghai'-or-nik,  *.    [Tartar.] 

Zool.  :  A  variety  of  the  Yak  (Poephag^is 
grunniens),  one  of  the  BovidsR. 

gbaist, 


[Ghost.]    Ghost.    (Scotch,) 


ghar'-ry,  s.  [Hindust,  gdH.]  A  wheel  car- 
riage.   (Anglo-Indian.) 

*ghast,  v.t.  [A.S.  g(EStan  =  to  terrify.]  To 
frighten,  to  terrify,  to  aghast. 

"  So  gJiasted  with  feare  .  .  .  that  they  looked  rather 
like  to  ghosts  thnu  men."— ^Sfow;  Queen  £lizabeth 
(1566). 

*ghast»  a.    [Ghast,  v.]    Ghastly  ;  awful. 

"  How  ghast  a  train."    Keats  :  Otho  the  Orcat,  v.  5. 

*  gbast'-ful,  *  gast-full,  a.  [Eng.  ghast ; 
full.]  Such  as  to  make  persons  aghast ;  fright- 
ful, horrible,  dead. 

"  Here  will  I  dwell  apart, 
In  gctitfuU  grove  therefore,  till  my  laat  sleep. 

Spenser:  Shepheards  Catendvr ;  August. 

*  ghast' -ful-ly,  ad'"-  [Eng.  ghastful;  -ly.] 
In  a  ghastful  or  ghastly  manner;  horribly, 
dreadfully. 

ghast'-li-ness,  *  gast-li-ncss,  s.  [Eng. 
ghastly;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
ghastly  ;  a  deathlike  look  ;  horror  of  counten- 
ance ;  paleness. 

ghast'-ly,  *  gast-Ue,  *  gast-ly,  a.  &  orfv. 
[A.S.  g(estlic  =  terrible,  from  a  root  seen  m 
gcestan=to  frighten,  to  ghast ;  Goth,  usgaisjan 
=  to  terrify ;  usgeisnan  =  to  be  astonished.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Pale,  deathlike,  dismal,  haggard. 

"An  energy  which  amazed  everylxMly  who  saw  his 
ghastly  cormtmniice  and  tottei-ing  gait  —Macaulay: 
Blst.£ng.,ch.xv. 


2.  Horrible,  dreadful,  shocking,  hideous. 

"Familiarity  with  ghastly  spectacles  produced  a 
hardhearteduess  and  a  desperate  impiety."  —  Jfa- 
cavXay ;  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xv. 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  In  a  ghastly  manner ;  hide- 
ously, haggardly. 

"  Staging  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man." 

Shakesp. :  2  lienry  VL,  iii.  2. 

•H  For  the  difference  between  glmstly  and 
hideoiis,  see  Hideous. 

ghast'- ness,  gast-ness,  5.  [Eng.  gha^t; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ghastly  ; 
ghastliness,  haggard  look,  horror. 

"  Do  you  perceive  the  ghastness  of  the  eye  ?  " 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  T.  1. 
*  ghaunt,  a.     [Gaunt.] 

ghat,  ghaut,  s.    [Mahratta,  &c.  ghat.'\ 

1.  Properly  a  mountain  pass. 

2.  A  range  of  mountains,  as  the  Western 
Ghauts,  more  commonly  called  by  the  natives 
the  Sahyadri  Hills. 

3.  A  quay  ;  a  flight  of  steps  for  the  conve- 
nience of  bathers  descending  to  the  Ganges 
or  other  rivers.    (All  Anglo-Indian.) 

"Rememhering  such  a  ghaut  or  river-stair  at  Cal- 
cutta,"— Tltackcray  :  JUnvndabout  Papers,  xviii. 


ghe'-her. 


[GUEBRE.] 


ghee,  s.  [Hindust.  ]  Stale  butter  clarified  by 
boiling  and  straining.  It  has  no  attraction  for 
Europeans,  but  is  largely  in  use  among  the 
natives  of  India. 

gher'-kin,  *  guer'-kin,  *  g;^!^-!^!!,  s.    [A 

shortened  form  of  agherkin,  from  Dut. 
agurkje;  Dan.  agurke ;  Ger.  gurke,  from  Arab. 
al  =  the.  and  khirgdr  =  a  cucumber  ;  Hind 
khiydr.]  A  small  variety  of  the  cucumber 
used  for  pickling. 

*  ghess,  *  ghesse,  v.t.  &  i.    [Guess,  v.] 

^ghess,  B.    [Guess,  s.j 

ghet'-Qh6o,  s.     [Some  Indian  languages.] 

Bot.  :  The  tubers  of  a  plant,  Aponogeton 
ino)iostaehyon.  Roxburgh  says  that  they  are 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  India,  and  are  almost 
as  good  as  potatoes. 

ghet'-to,  s.  [Ital.]  That  quarter  of  certain 
Italian  towns  in  which  Jews  live. 

Ghib'-el-line,  s.  [Ital.  Ghihellino,  a  corrupt, 
of  Ger.  Weiblingen,  an  estate  in  the  part  of 
Franconia  included  under  Wurtemberg.  It 
was  the  seat  of  Conrad  III.  of  Hohenstaufen, 
duke  of  Suabia,  and  Henry,  the  nephew  of 
Welf  or  Guelf,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  in  a.d. 
1138  engaged  jin  a  contest  against  each  other 
for  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany.  The 
names  of  Hie  Guelf  and  Hie  Ghibelin  are  said 
to  have  been  first  used  as  rallying  cries  at 
the  battle  of  Weinsberg  in  a.d.  1140,] 

Hist.  :  The  name  given  to  those  who  sided 
with  the  German  emperors  in  their  contests 
with  the  popes  on  the  question  of  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions.  The  Guelfs  andGhibel- 
lines  disturbed  Italy  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  the  time  of  Dante  the 
contest  was  severe  at  Florence,  and  in  1289 
the  great  poet,  who  was  an  earnest  Ghibelline, 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Campoldina  against 
the  opposite  faction.     [Guelf.] 

*  ghif,  conj.    [If.] 

*  ghit'-tem,  a.    [Gittern.] 
gho-ho'-na,  s.     [An  Indian  word.] 

ghohona-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  A  poisonous  grass,  Paspalum  scrobicu- 
lat^lni  (?),  growing  in  India.  It  is  said  to 
render  the  milk  of  the  cattle  which  feed  upon 
it  narcotic  and  drastic. 

*  ghole,  s.    [Ghoul.] 

ghost,  *gaist,  "gast,  ""ghaist,  ""goost, 
*gOSt,s.  [A.S.  gd^t  =  a.  spirit;  cogu.  with 
Dut.  geeM ;  Dan.  &  Ger.  geist,  from  the  same 
root  as  ghastly  (q.v.);  O.  Sax.  gest;  O.  Fris. 
gdst ;  Sw.  gast.] 

*  1.  The  soul  of  man. 

"  Bitesche  mi  gast  aut  mi  bodi  badhen  to  ro  and  to 
reste."— S(.  ilarherite,  p.  20. 

*  2.  Breath. 

"  Alle  that  glydez  aud  potz  and  gost  of  lyf  habbez." 
£.  Ung.  A  Hit.  Poems ;  Cleanness,  325. 

3.  The  spirit  or  soul  of  a  deceased  person ; 


an  apparition ;  a  spirit  appearing  after  death ; 
a  spectre. 

"  The  gliosts  rejected  are  the  mihappy  crew 
Deprived  of  sepulctjres  aud  funei-al  due.  _ 

jyryden  :  Virgil :  ^.i-netd  vi.  445, 

*  i.  Spirit. 

"As  wel  in  body  aa  goost  chaste  was  sche." 

Chaucei- :  C.  T.,  13,458. 

*  5.  A  dead  body ;  a  corpse. 

i  "  I'll  make  a  ffftoBi  of  him  that  lets  me."  . 

HhoAesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  4- 

6.  A  shadow ;  the  remotest  trace  or  likeli. 
hood :  as.  He  has  not^the  ghost  of  a  chance. 
(Colloquial.) 

1[  (1)  Tlte  Hoh/  Ghost :  The  Third  Person  in 
the  Christian  Trinity.     [Holy  Ghost.] 

(2)  To  give  up  the  ghost,  ^  To  yield  up  tlie 
ghost :  To  die,  to  expire. 

"  Their  shadows  seem 
A  canopy  moat  fatal,  under  which  _^ 

Our  anny  lies  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

iShakesp. :  3  Henry  Vi.,  ii.  3. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  ghost  and 
vision,  see  Vision. 

*  ghost-dexnon,  e.  The  spirit  of  a  man 
,  adored  as  a  deity. 

ghost -god,  s  The  same  as  Ghost 
DEMON  (q.v.). 

ghost-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  [moth,  Ilepialus  humuU.  The 
expansion  of  wings  in  the  male  is  about  two, 
and  in  the  female  two  and  a  half  inches.  The 
former  has  the  wings  snowy  white,  with  the 
costse  and  fringes  brownish ;  the  female  has 
the  fore  wings  deep  dull  yellow,  with  a  streak 
and  some  spots  brick  red ;  the  hind  wings 
are  of  a  dull  lead  colour  at  the  base,  shaded 
with  orange-  The  larva  feeds  underground 
on  the  roots  of  hop,  burdock,  nettle,  &c., 
from  autumn  to  -spring.  The  perfect  insect, 
which  is  common,  appears  in  June.  The 
males,  the  sex  with  the  ghostly  appearance, 
have  a  peculiar  flight,  oscillating  backwards 
and  forwards  like  a  pendulum,  but  remaining 
for  some  time  at  one  spot.    (Stainton.) 

*  ghost-secr,  s.  One  who  sees  or  calls 
up  spectres  or  apparitions. 

"  He  had  listened  with  vivid  luterest,  at  least,  if  not 
with  implicit  belief,  to  the  wonders  told  of  each  more 
renowned  ffftos^-scer." — Lytton:  Zanani,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

ghost-Story,  s.  A  tale  in  which  ghosts 
are  introduced. 

*  ghost,  v.i.  &  t.    [Ghost,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  give  up  the  ghost ;  to  die, 
to  expire. 

"Euryalus  ttiking  leave  of  Lucretia.  precipitated 
her  into  such  a  love-fit,  that  within  a  few  hours  she 
ghosted." — Sidney  :  Arcadia. 

B.  Trans. :  To  appear  as  a  ghost ;  to  haunt 
as  a  ghost. 

"Julius  C'iesar 
"Who  at  Pliilippi  the  good  Brutus  ghosted." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  ii,  6. 

*  ghdst'-ess,  s.  [Eng.  ghost;  -ess.]  A  female 
ghost. 

"  The  said  ghostess  or  ghost,  aa  the  matter  may  be." 
Barliam  :  Jngoldsby  Legends  ;  Old  Woman  in  Grey. 

* ghost'-less,  a.  [Eng.  ghost;  -less.}  Without 
spirit  or  life. 

ghost'-like,  a.  [Eng.  ghost,  and  like.}  Like 
a  ghost ;  pale,  haggard,  ghastly. 

"  Thy  thiuue  cheeke,  hollow  eye, 
Aud  ghostlike  colour  speake  the  mystery 
Thou  wouldat,  but  cauet  not  live  by." 
Nabbes;  Hannibal  &  Scipio;  tlieir  Ghost  to  the  AutTiour. 

*  ghost'-li-ness,'  *  gooat-ly-nes,  s.  [Eng. 
ghostly ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
ghostly. 

"Tham  .  .  .  uamly  that  fell  to  s'oortl^nes." 

Cursor  Mundi,  6,448. 

ghost'-  ly,  *  gost  -  lich,  *  gost  -  liche, 
*goste-ly,  *gos-tlyp  a.  &  adv.  [A.S. 
!7cw(iic  =  spiritual ;  O.  H.  gestlik;  0.  Fris. 
gdstlik;  Ger.  geistlich;  Dut.  geestelijk.]  [Ghost, 
Ghastly.] 
t  A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  spirit  or  soul; 
spiritual ;  not  carnal  or  secular. 

"  I  wish  thee,  Yin,  before  all  wealth 
Both  bodily  and  ghostly  health." 

Corbet :  To  his  son  Vincent, 

2.  Connected  with  religion  or  spiritual 
matters  ;  engaged  in  religious  duties. 

"  Ghostly  in  office,  earthly  in  his  plan, 
A  slave  at  court,  elsewhere  a  laay'a  man." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  422. 

3.  Pertaining  to  ghosts  or  apparitions. 


b£»il,  h6y ;  po^t,  j^^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^st.    ph  =f. 
^dan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shiis.    -tole.  -die,  &c.  =  "bel,  deL 
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4.  Suitable  for  ghosts  ;  dismal,  gloomy. 
"  To  nui&o  at  last  amid  the  i/ftos^/y  gloom 
01  gi'jivce,  ftud  ho!U-y  vaulta,  ;»iid  cloistered  cells." 
Akeiidde:  PlaaHurvs  of  Memury. 

*  B.  As  adv. ;    In  a  ghostly  or   spiritual 
manner;  sijiritually. 

^  ghote,  s.     [Goat.] 

ghoul,  ^ghole,  *ghoole,  s.  [Pers.  gh6l  = 
a  wood-demon,  .siiiiposed  to  devour  men  and 
other  animals.]  An  imagmary  being,  supposed 
ymong  Eastern  nations  to  devour  human 
coi-pses. 

"  It  seemed  a  place  where  g'louls  might  come 
1         With  their  foul  baiiqutts  from  the  tomb." 

Aloore :  Fire-  Worshippers. 

ghyll,  s.  [Icel.  gil  =  Q.  ravine.]  A  ravine;  a 
gully  or  cleft  iu  a  hill. 

"  Then  as  I  wandered  where  the  huddling  rill 
Brightens  witli  water-brealts  the  hollow  ghyll." 
Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 

^-S-l-lo-li'-no,  s.  [Ital.  erio^ioHTto  =  yellow- 
ish ;  rjiollo  =  yellow.]  An  oxide  of  lead  or 
massicot  from  Naples,  constituting  a  fine  pig- 
ment called  Naples  yellow. 

* giambeaux,   *■  giam-beux  (as  zham- 

ho,  zham'-he),  s.  pi.    [Fv.jamhe  =  the  leg.] 
[Jambeaux.] 
Old  Armour:    Leg  or  shin  pieces  of  cuir 


bouilli,  or  metal,  much  worn  during  the  reign 
of  Richard  II. 

"The  mortal  steel  despiteously  entailed. 
Deep  in  their  flesh,  (juite  through  the  iron  walls, 
That  a  large  purplij  stream  adown  theii'  giambentx 
falls."  Spenser  :  P.  Q.  II.  vi.  29. 

gi'  -  ant,     ^  geand,    *  gean  -,    *  geaunt, 
*  geawnt,  "  giaund,  *  giauct,  *  gyant, 

^jeant,  "^jeaunt,  *-eyant,  s.  <fca.  [u. 
Fr.  gyant,  geant,  ^aiant ;  Ft.  ,  eant,  from  Lat. 
gigantem,  accus.  of  gigas  ;  Gr.  yCyas  (gigas), 
genit.  yiyavTO<;  (gigantos)  =  a  giant :  from  the 
same  root  as  gemis,  generate,  &c.  ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  gigante  ;  Ger.  gigant.] 

A.  -45  substatitive ; 

1.  A  man  of  size  much  above  the  ordinary 
stature  of  men  ;  a  man  of  extraordinary  size  or 
bulk. 

"  Gates  of  monarcha 
Are  arched  so  high,  that  giants  may  jet  through," 
Skakcsp.  :  Cymbeline,  lii.  3. 

2.  A  person  of  extraordinary  powers  or 
genius,  bodily  or  intellectual. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Gigantic;  giant- like;  like  a  giant 
in  size  or  strength. 

"  Our  dire  neighboura  of  Cyclopean  bii-th 
Match  in  tierce  wrong  the  giant  sons  of  earth." 
Pope :  Uomer  ;  Odyssey  vii,  280. 

*2,  Enormous,  monstrous. 

"  A  giant  traitor."         Sliakesp. :  Henry  VIIL,  i.  2. 

giant-cells,  s.  pi. 

AnaL :  Large  multi-nueleated  cells,  called 
by  Kolliker  Osfcoclasts.  They  arise  where 
absorption  of  bone  is  going  on. 

giant-clams,  s.  j)^ 

Zool.  :  The  English  name  given  to  Tridac- 
nida?  (q.v.),  a  family  of  conchiferous  molluscs. 

giant-fennel,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Ferula,  the  species  of  whicli 
are  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  north 
of  Africa,  Persia,  ^iberia,  &c.  Ferula  persica 
is  the  assafoetida  (q.v.). 


giant-ivy,  s. 

Bot. :  Hedera  vegeta ; 


called  also  Irish  ivy. 


giant-powder,  s.    A  form  of  dynamite, 
consisting  of  infusorial  earth  saturated  with 


nitro-glycerine.  The  siliceous  earth  consists 
of  diatoms  and  frustules,  and  the  result  is  a 
brown  powder,  something  like  fine  sawdust. 

giant  putf-ball,  i>. 

Bot,  :  A  fungus,  Lycoperdon  giganteum,  often 
many  feet  in  circumference,  filled  with  a 
pulpy  mass,  which  has  been  used  for  a  styptic 
aud  for  tinder. 

*  giant-queller,  s.  The  slayer  or  de- 
stroyer of  giants. 

"  Tlior  was  the  Hercules  of  the  Scandinavian  mytho- 
logy, a  dreadful  giant-qaeller." — Hcott :  Rokeby,  iv.  1 

gi'-ant-ess,  *ge- aunt -esse,  *gy-ant- 

esse,  s.     [Eng.  giant  ;  -ess.] 
1.  A  female  giant,  a  woman  of  extraordinary 

size  or  bulk. 

"Thar  the  childrene  were 
Whyche  that  oghte  the  geauiitesse  that  Charlia  aslow 
m  distresae."  Sir  Ferumbras,  4,855. 

*  2.  Any  being  or  personification  of  exceed- 
ing strength  or  power. 

"Youth  is  publicly  swalloved  up  by  the  giantess  of 
old  age  adinitted  into  its  inner  mansion." — Sir  W. 
Jones  :  An  Indian  Grant  of  Land." 

■^  gi'-ant-ish,  a.      [Eng.  giant;    -ish.]      Ap- 
proaching that  of  a  giant ;  unusually  tall, 

"Their  stature  neither  diiraxt  nor  glantish." 

Randolph  :  Muse's  Looking  Glass,  v,  1. 

* gi'-ant-i^m,  s.      [Eng.  giant;    -ism.]     The 
state  of  being  giants. 

"  Oh  happy  state  of  giantism,  where  husbands 
Like  mushrooms  grow." 

Fielding :  Life  &  Death  of  Tom  Thumb,  i. 

*  gi'-ant-ize,  v.i.     [Eng.  giant;  -ize.]    To  act 
as  a 'giant ;  to  play  the  giant. 

*  gi'-arit-like,  *  gi'-ant-l3^,  a.    [Eng.  giant ; 

-like,  -ly.]  Resembling  or  like  a  giant;  cha- 
racteristic of  a  giant ;  gigantic. 

"  What  means  this  devilish  shepherd  to  aspire 
With  such  a  giarUly  presumption  'i" 

Marlowe :  1  Tamlntrlaine,  ii.  o. 

*  gi'-ant-r^,  s.     [Eng.  giant ;  -ry.] 

1.  The  race  of  giants  ;  giants  collectively. 
■  2.  Hugeness. 

" The  &.imBy  giantry  of  Oasi&Ti."—Walpol9 :  Letters 


gl'-ant-ship,  s.  [Eng.  giant;  -ship.}  The 
sta"te,  quality,  or  character  of  a  giant. 

"  His  giantship  has  gone  somewhat  crestfallen." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,244. 

j^aour  (as  j6wr),  s.  [Turk,  gidour;  Pers. 
gdwr  =  an  infidel.]  A  name  given  by  the 
Turks  to  those  who  disbelieve  in  Mohammed, 
and  specially  to  Christians. 

"  And  though  to-morrow'a  tempest  lower, 
'Tia  calmer  than  thy  heart,  young  Giaour." 

Byron :  The  Cfiuour. 

^b  (1),  s.  [0.  Fr.  gibhe;  Fr.  gibe  =  a,  bill- 
hook, a  hoe.]    [Gibbet.] 

1.  The  proiecting  arm  of  a  crane ;  a  gibbet 
or  jib. 

2.  A  piece  of  metal  or  wood  whose  duty  it 
is  to  hold  another  in  place,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
sled-tongue  in  its  roller,  or  a  strap-head  on  a 
connecting-rod.  It  is  usually  tightened  by  a 
key  or  cotter. 

T[  Gib  and  key:  The  fixed  wedge  and  the 
driving  wedge  for  tightening  the  strap  which 
holds  the  brasses  at  the  end  of  a  connecting- 
rod  in  steam  machinery. 

^  gib  (2),  ^gibbe,  *gyb,  s.  [An  abbrev.  for 
Gilbert— 0.  Fr.  Tibert,  the  name  given  to  the 
cat  in  the  old  fable  of  "Reynard  the  Fox." 
Of.  To-ni-cat  and  Jack-ass.]  A  tom-cat,  especi- 
ally an  old  one. 

"  Nothing  it  ana! led 
To  call  Philip  agayne 
Whom  gib  our  cat  hath  slayiie." 

Skelton ;  The  Boke  of  Phiiip  Sparow. 

*  gib-cat,  "gyb-cat,  s.    a  tom-cat. 

"  I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib-cat,  or  a  lugged  bear. ' 
—Shakfsp.  :  l  Eenry  I V.,  i.  2. 

gib  (3),  ..     [Jib.] 

gib(l),  v.i.  [Gib  (1),  s.]  To  secure  or  fasten 
with  a  gib  or  gibs. 

*  gib  (2),  v.i.  [Gib  (2),  s.]  To  act  like  a  cat ; 
to  play  the  cat. 

"  Out,  kitlings  ! 
What  catterwauliug's  here  ?  what  gibbing  t " 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  WUd-Goose  Chase,  i.  2. 

gib'-ber,  v.i.  [A  variant  of  jabber  (q.v.).] 
To  jabber,  to  talk  inarticulately,  to  gabble. 

"  Whether  on  ancient  tombs  thou  takest  thy  stand, 
By  gibbering  spectres  hailed,  thy  kindred  baud," 
Byron :  English  Bards  &  Scotch  Reviewers. 


gib'-  ber,  o.  [Lat.  =  hunclibacked,  protu- 
berant.] 

Bot. :  A  pouch-like  enlargement  of  the 
base  of  a  calyx,  corolla,  &c.    {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

gib  -ber-ish,  *  geb-rish,  *  gibb-ridge, 

s.  &  a.     [Eng.  gibber,  v. ;  -ish.] 

A.  ^s  subst. :  Inarticulate  talk  ;  unmeaning 
or  unintelligible  language  ;  nonsense. 

"  Not  merely  bad  writing,  but  senaelesa  gibberish.' — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Unmeaning,  nonsensical,  unii  - 
telligible  fustian. 

"  Physicianfl  but  tormeut  him  ;  his  disease 
Laughs  at  theii-  gibberish  language." 

Massinger :  Virgin  Martyr,  iv.  t. 

*  ^fb'-ber-ish,  v.i.     [Gibberish,  s,]    To  talk 

unintelligibly  ;  to  gibber,  to  jabber. 

"  And  yet  forsooth  we  must  gag  our  iawes  in  gibber 
ishing  Irish?"  —  Holinshed:  nescription  of  Ireland. 
ch.  L 

t  gib'-ber-ose,  (*.  [Lat.  gibberosus  =  hunch- 
backed.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Gibbous  (q.v.).  (Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

gib'-bet,  *  geb-et.  *  geb-ette,  *  gib~et, 
*gyb-et,  s.     [O.  Fr,  gibbet;  Fr.  gibet  (a  word 
of  unknown  origin.) ;  Ital,  giubbetto  (s.) ;  giiib- 
bette  (pi.) ;  cf.  0.  Fr.  gibet  =  a  large  stick.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  gallows  :  tlie  apparatus, 
consisting  of  a  post  of  wood  with  a  projecting 
arm,  from  which  notorious  malefactors  wei-e 
hanged  in  chains,  and  allowed  to  remain  as  a 
warning. 

"  His  windows  were  broken  ;  the  trees  of  his  garden 
cut  down:  aud  a  gibbet  set  up  before  his  door.  "— 
Macauiay :  Higt.  Eng,,  ch.  ii 

II.  Mach.  :  The  post  aud  arm  of  a  crane, 
reaching  over  for  the  suspension  of  the  lo:id 
therefrom. 

gibbet-tree,  s.    A  gibbet,  a  gallows. 

"  And  on  the  gibbet-tree,  reversed, 
His  foemans  scutcheon  tied," 

Scott :  Marmion,  L  12. 
gib'-bet,  V  t.     [Gibbet,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  hang  on  a  gibbet. 

"  It  walks  abroad  ;  it  continues  its  ravages;  whilst 
you  are  gibbeting  the  carcase,  or  demolishing  tlie 
tomb." — Burke:  French  Revolution. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  hang  or  suspend  in  any  way. 

"He  shall  come  ofT  and  on  swifter  than  he  that 
gibbets  oh  the  brewer's  bucket." — Sliakesp. :  2  Eenry  1 1'., 
lii.  2. 

2.  To  hold  up  or  expose  to  ridicule,  scorn, 
infamy,  or  the  like. 

"I  had  (7i6&c*(ed  up  Julian,  and  he  comes  by  night 
to  cut  him  down." — Warburton:  Life  of  the  Autluyr  i 
Letter  to  Dr.  Bal^uy. 

*  gibbier  (as  sshib'-bi-a),  s.     [0.  Fr.,  Fr. 

aibier.]    Game,  wild  fowl. 

"These  imposts  are  laid  on  all  butcher's  meat,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  fowl  &Ti(l'gibbier  are  tax  free." — 
Addison:  On  Italy. 

gib  -  ble  -  gab'- ble,  s,  [A  reduplicate  of 
gabble  (q.v.).]  Nonsensical  or  inarticulate 
talk  ;  jai)ber,  gibberish. 

gib'-bon,  s.  [According  to  Delachamp,  from  Gr. 
Ketiri^v  (keipon),  a  word  which  he  says  Strabo 
uses  for  a  species  of  ape.  But  Liddell  and 
Scott  have  KtiTros  (keipos),  ktjttos  (Icepos)  and 
Krj^o?  (Jcebos)  [Cebus],  the  first  of  these  being 
the  word  really  used  by  Strabo.  It  =  a  long- 
tailed  species  of  monkey,  which  the  modei  v 
gibbon  is  not.  Lat.  cephus  (Pliny);  cf.  al.-ii 
Heb.  nip  (ggp/i)  =  an  ape  (1  Kings  x.  22 
2  Cliron.  ix.  21),  from  Sansc.  &  Malabar  fcu/w. 
=  a  monkey.] 

Zool. :  Hylobates,  a  genus  of  antliropoit' 
apes.  The  arms  or  auteiior  limbs  are  so  long 
that  when  the  animal  stands  erect  they  nearly 
reach  the  ground.  There  is  no  tail,  but  there 
are  natal  callosities.  The  sternum  is  wider 
than  in  the  other  apes,  and  the  chin  better 
developed.  The  animal  is  protected  by  a  thick 
fur.  The  Common  Gibbon,  Hylobates  lar,  is 
the  Siniia  lar  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  about  five 
feet  high.  It  has  been  found  on  the  coasts  of 
Coromandel,  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and 
in  the  Molucca  Islands.  Another  Gibbon  is 
the  Siamang,  Hylobates  syndactylus.  It  is 
found  in  Sumatra,  It  is  larger  than  tl,e 
Common  Gibbon.  Some  think  that  the  gib 
bons  approach  the  human  structure  morf 
closely  than  the  gorilla  does. 

gib'-bodin,   S.      [JiBBOOM.] 

gib'-bose,  a,   [Lat.  3i&&«s=hunched,  humped, 


^te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  rir,  marine ;   go,  pftt* 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     as,  oe  =  e;  ey=a.    au  =  kf7.,' 
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gibbous.]      Gibbous,  protuberant  at  one  or 
■more  places. 

"  Even  Mars,  too,  iu  its  quadraturea  becomes  gibbose." 
— Bag:  Astro-Theolojy,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i, 

gib-bos'-i-t^,  s.  [As  if  from  a  LidX.'gibhositas, 
from  gibbosus  ;  Fr.  gibhosite.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
gibbous  ;  protuberance  ;  convexity. 

"Wheu  shipa,  sailing  contrary  ways,  loae  the  sight 
■oue  of  another,  what  should  take  away  the  sight  of 
sbips  from  each  other,  but  the  gibbosity  of  the  inter- 
jacent water?"— /Ja^.-  On  the  Creation,  "[it.  ii 

2.  Geol. :  For  def.  see  extract. 

"  It  [the  lava-flow  from  Atrio]  formed  what  wag 
called  the  'gibbosity '  of  1837.  .  .  .  Such  gibbosities  are 
caused  by  the  abrui>t  termination  of  viscous  streams, 
which  stop  at  different  heights  on  the  flanks  of  the 
■cone,  for  want  of  a  suflicient  supply  of  melted  matter 
to  enable  them  to  proceed  furtner," — Lyell:  Princiv. 
Geo?.  (Uthed.),  i.  641. 

glb'-bous,  I*.  [Lat.  gibbosus,  from  gihbus  =  a 
hunch  ;  Fr.  gibbeux;  Sp.  tte  Fort,  giboso;  Ital. 
gibboso.  ] 

I.  Ordi'nary  Language : 

1.  Lit :  Hunchbacked,  hunched,  humped, 
erookbacked. 

"  I  demand  .  .  .  how  oxen  in  some  countries  began 
and  continue  gibbous  or  hunchbacked?"— ffrowie." 
Vulgar  Erroura,  bk.  vi,,  ch.  x. 

2.  Fig. :  Protuberant,  convex,  swelling  into 
inequalities. 

"Varro  and  Pliny  take  notice  of  their  spotted 
'plutns.ge,  a,u.A  th&  gibboits  substance  on  their  head." — 
J^ennant:  British  Zoology ;  Twrhey. 

II.  Teclmiatlly : 

1.  Astron.  ^  A  term  used  when  the  illumin- 
ated portion  of  the  moon  or  of  a  planet  ex- 
ceeds a  semicircle,  but  falls  short  of  a  circle. 

2.  Bot. :  Very  convex  ov  tumid,  as  the  leaves 
of  many  succulent  plants. 

1"  Lindley  thinks  that  the  term  should  be 
restricted  to  solid  convexities. 

gib'-bous-l^,  adv,  [Bng.  gibbous;  -ly.]  In 
a  gibbous  or  protuberant  manner  or  fonn. 

" ^ib'-bous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gibbous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  gibbous ;  gib- 
bosity. 

"Because  of  the  distance,  the  convexity  and  gibbous- 
ne»s  would  vanish  away ;  he  would  only  see  lielow 
him  a  great  circular  flat,  as  level  to  his  thinking  as 
the  face  of  the  moon."— Bentley :  Sermons,  viii. 

glbbs'-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Colonel  George 
Gribbs,  the  original  owner  of  the  mineralogical 
cabinet  in  Yale  College,  America.] 

Min. :  A  hexagonal  or  monoclinic  white, 
■greyish,  greenish,  reddish-white  or  reddish- 
yellow,  translucent  mineral,  emitting,  when 
l)reathed  upon,  an  argillaceous  smell.  Hard- 
ness, 2*5  to  3"5;  sp.  gr.  2'3  to  2*4.  Compos.  : 
Alumina,  65-6;  water,  34-4  —  100.  Found  in 
the  Ural  Mountains,  at  various  places  in  the 
United  States,  &c.  Varieties  :  (1)  In  crystals 
(Hydrargillite),(2)  Stalactitic  (Gibbsite  proper). 

gibe  (1),  *gybe,  *jibe,  v.i.  &  t.  [Of  Scan- 
dinavian origin ;  cf.  Icel.  gei'po.  ~  to  talk 
nonsense  ;  geip  =  nonsense  ;  8w.  dial,  gipa  = 
to  gape,  to  talk  foolishly.     (Skeat.)'] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  throw  out  or  utter  sneers 
or  reproaches ;  to  make  use  of  sneering  or 
taunting  expressions  ;  to  rail,  to  flout,  to  fleer, 
to  scoff.    (Usually  followed  by  at.) 

"  Com  mon  courtiers  love  to  gybe  and  fleare 
At  everie  thing  which  they  heare  spoken  ill. 
And  the  best  speaches  with  ill  meaning  spill." 
Spenser  :  Mother  Habberds  Tale. 

B,  Trans.  :  To  use  sneering  or  taunting 
expressions  towards  ;  to  mock  ;  to  taunt ;  to 
sneer  at ;  to  adcb-ess  or  treat  sueeringly  or 
sarcastically. 

"  Draw  the  beasts  as  I  describe  them. 
From  their  features,  while  I  j/iAe  them."      iSfMT;^^. 

gibe  (2),  vJ.  &  i.     [Jibe.] 

^be,  s.    [Gibe  (1),  v.]    A  sneering  or  taunting 
expression ;  a  sneer,  a  scoff',  a  taunt ;  an  ex- 
pression of  sarcastic  scorn  or  contempt. 
"  First,  he  the  yeoman  did  molest 
With  bitter  gibe  and  taimting  jest." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  a. 

gib'-el,  s.     [Ger.  gibel,  giebel.] 

Ichthy. :  A  fish,  the  Prussian  Carp,  Cyprimis 
gib-lio.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
Common  Carp  by  the  absence  of  barbules  on 
its  lips.  Its  weight  is  generally  half  a  pound, 
though  it  has  been  found  four  times  as  much. 
It  occurs  in  ponds  near  London,  &c.,  but  in 
England  is  rather  local  in  its  distribution.  It 
Is  a  good  fish  for  the  table.  It  derives  its 
name  from  a  tradition  that  it  was  introduced 
from  Germany. 


gibel-carp,  s. 

Ichth. :  The  same  as  GiBEL(q.v.).  (Yarrell.) 

Gib'-el-me,  Gib'-el-lme,  s.  [Ghibelline.] 

Gib'-e-6u-ite,  s.     [Eng.  Gibeon;  -ite.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon, 
who  were  condemned  by  Joshua  for  their 
duplicity  to  be  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  "  {Joshua  ix.  10). 

2.  Fig. :  A  drudge ;  a  slave's  slave ;  the 
lowest  of  servants. 

gib'-er,  *gyb-er,  s.  [Eng.  gibe  (l),  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  makes  use  of  gibes,  taunts,  or  sar- 
castic language ;  a  scoffer,  a  taunter ;  a  sar- 
castic and  censorious  person ;  a  mocker. 

"  Come,  coma,  you  are  well  understood  to  be  a  per- 
fecter  giber  for  the  table,  than  a  necessary  bencher  in 
the  capitol." — Shakesp.  :  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

gib'-ing,  pr.  -par.,  «.,  &  s.     [Gibe  (1),  v.i 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. ;  The  act  or  habit  of  sneering, 
taunting,  or  mocking ;  a  gibe,  a  sneer,  a  taunt. 
"  Anything  that's  writ, 
Against  this  gibing,  gingling  knack,  called  wit." 
Rochester :  Satire  against  Manfdnd. 

gib'-ihg-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  gibing;  -ly.]  Iu  a 
gibing,  sneering,  or  sarcastic  manner ;  with 
gibes,  sneers,  or  taunts ;  sneeringly,  sarcasti- 
cally. 

"  Whieh  gibingly,  ungravely,  he  did  fashion 
After  the  inveterate  hate  he  bears  you." 

Sliakesp. :  Coriolanus,  ii.  8. 

gib'-let,  *  gibelet,  *  gybelet,  *  gyb-lets. 

s.  &  a.     [O.  Fr.  gibilet;  Fr.  gibelotte  =  stQwed 
rabbit.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  internal  eatable  parts  of  a  fowl,  such 
as  the  heart,  liver,  gizzard,  &c.,  which  are 
removed  before  cooking,  and  are  often  served 
separately  in  a  sauce  or  pie. 

"  Tliou  shalt  me  forgive. 
And  quite  each  other,  all  old  debts  aud  driblets. 
And  set  the  hare's  head  against  the  goose  giblets." 
Harrington:  Orlando  Farioso,  bit.  xlili.,  |136. 

*  2.  Entrails  generally. 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Bayea,  that  we  shall  not  see  when  you 
have  a  mind  to  junket  with  your  comfortable  Im- 
portance, that  the  entremets  shall  be  of  a  fanatick's 
giblets." — Marvel:  Works,  ii.  93. 

*  3.  Rags,  tatters. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  giblets :  as,  a  giblet 
pie. 

giblet-check,  jiblet-cheek,  s.  A  term 
used  by  stonemasons  to  signify  a  rebate  round 
the  j-ybates,  &c.,  of  a  doorway  or  gateway, 
for  the  reception  of  a  door  or  gate  intended  to 
open  outwards  ;  also  written  jiblet-cheek. 

Gib-ral'-tar,  s.  &  a.  [Arab.  Gibel  or  Jdbal-al 
Tarik  =  Mount  Tarik,  named  after  Tarik, 
Tarek,  or  Tarif,  the  Saracen  leader,  who  cap- 
tured it  from  the  Christians  in  a.d.  711.] 

A,  As  subst.  :  A  rock,  seaport,  and  fortified 
town  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Spain,  but 
since  a.d.  1704  a  British  possession. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Iu  any  way  pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  the  place  described  under  A. 

Glbraltax-monkey,  s. 

Zool.  :  Inuus  ecaudatus,  an  originally  African 
monkey,  a  colony  of  which  is  wild  on  the 
rocks  of  Gibraltar.     [Inuus.] 

Gibraltar-stone,  s. 

Min. :  Stalagmite  from  a  cavern  in  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar. 

*gib'-sliip,  s.  [Bng.  gib,  and  ship.]  A  ludi- 
crous form  of  address  to  a  gib  or  tom-cat. 

gib'-Staff,  s.    [Eng.  gib,  d.,  and  staff.] 

1.  A  long  pole  to  gauge  water  or  to  shove  a 
boat  into  deep  water. 

*  2.  A  weapon  used  to  fight  beasts  upon  the 


gid,  s.  [A  contract,  for  giddy  or  giddiness 
(q.v.).]  A  disease  in  sheep,  more  generally 
known  as  sturdy  (q.v.). 

gid'-died,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Giddy,  v,] 

gid'-di-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  giddy;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  giddy  manner;    with  a  feeling  of 
giddiness  iu  the  head. 

2.  In  an  inconstant,  unsteady,  or  irregular 
manner. 

"Our  boasted  liberty  sometimes  trodden  down, 
sometimes  giddily  set  up." — Burke  :  Vindication  of 
Natural  Society. 


3.  Carelessly,  heedlessly,  negligently. 

"  The  parts  that  fortune  bath  bestowed  upon  her. 
Tell  her,  I  hold  as  ffiddiij/ as  fortmie."  .. 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4- 

gid'-dl-ness,  s.    [Eng.  giddy;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  giddy ;  a 
vertigo  or  swimming  in  the  head ;  dizziness. 

"  His  head  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  without 
giddiness  the  speed  of  his  ascent  and  the  height  or  nia 
position."— J/acfliJa//.-  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  ix. 

2.  [Jnsteadiness,  silliness,  folly. 

"  He  takes  good  heede,  not  to  commit  through  giddi- 
ness of  drayne  .         ;,         j 
The  facte,  which  he  lor  very  shame  must  needs  vnao 
againe."            Drant:  Horace;  Arte  (^f  Poetry. 

3.  Inconstancy,  fickleness,  mutability ;  lack 
of  steadiness. 

"There  be  that  delight  in  griddinefia,  and  count  it  a 
bondage  to  fix  a  belief.  —Bactm. 

4.  A  frolic,  a  wantonness  ;  levity. 

"  Thou  like  a  contrite  penitent, 
Charitably  warned  of  thy  sina,  dost  repent 
These  vanities  and  giddinesses."  Donne. 

5.  A  disease  in  sbeep,  called  also  sturdy 
(q.v.). 

*^d'-dish,  ^gid-dishe,  a.  [Eng.  gidd(y); 
-ish.]  Giddy,  changeable,  inconstant,  fickle, 
mutable. 

* ' Thepeople  cawle  thee giddishe  mad, 

gid'-dy,  *  gid-die,  *  gyd-ye,  a.  [From  A.S. 
gyddian,  giddian,  gyddigan  =  to  sing,  to  be 
merry,  from  gid,  gidd,  gied,  gyd  =  a  song.] 

1.  Vertiginous ;  having  a  whirling,  swim- 
ming, or  dizziness  in  the  head  ;  dizzy. 

"  Them  rev'liug  thus  the  Tentyrites  invade, 
By  giddy  beads  and  stagg'ring  legs  betray' 

Tate  :  Juvenal,  sat.  xv. 

2.  Causing  giddiness  or  vertigo  ;  rendering 
dizzy. 

"  Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude,  imperious  surge?" 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  lii.  1. 

3.  Swimming,  dizzy,  accompanied  with  gid- 
diness. 

"  Until  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure, 
He  rose,  aud  sought  the  moonshine  pure." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  1.  34. 

*  4.  Whirling  or  circling  round  rapidly ; 
rotating  ;  whirled  rapidly  about. 

"  The  giddy  ship  betwixt  the  winds  and  tides, 
Forced  back  and  forwards,  in  a  circle  rides." 

Dryden :  Cynon  A  Iphigenia,  339, 

5.  Inconstant,  changeable,  flclde,  unsteady, 
wild,  heedless. 

"  Young  beads  are  giddy,  and  young  hearts  are  warm." 
Cowper;  Tirocinium,  ■J44. 

*6.  Characterized  by  or  spent  in  levity  and 
oily. 

*  7.  Foolish,  silly. 

"  Yet  would  this  giddy  innovation  fain  ' 
Down  with  it  lower,  to  abuse  it  quite." 

Daniel:  Masophilus. 

8.  Having  the  head  turned  by  excitement  J 
elated,  excited,  rash,  hot-brained. 

"  Art  not  thou  thyself  ffwidff  with  the  faahiontoo?" 
Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  iii.  8. 

giddy-brained,  u-.  Thoughtless,  heed- 
less, foolish. 

"  Turn  him  out  again,  you  unnecessary,  useless, 
giddy -braiTied  ass  I " — Otway :  Venice  Preserved. 

*  giddy  -  bead,  c.  A  person  without 
thought  or  judgment. 

"  A  company  of  giddy-heads  will  take  upon  them  to 
divine  how  many  shedl  be  B&ved."— Burton :  Anat.  of 
Melancholy,  p.  677. 

*  giddy-headed,  a.  Without  thought  oi 
judgment ;  giddy-brained,  thoughtless,  heed- 
less. 

"That  men  are  so  misaflTected,  melancholy,  giddy- 
headed,  hear  the  testimony  of  Solomon." — Burton  : 
Anat.  of  MelancJioly. 

*  giddy-paced,  a.  Moving  with  a  giddy 
or  unsteady  motion  ;  moving  irregularly  ; 
flighty,  fickle. 

"  More  than  light  airs,  and  recollected  terms. 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times. " 

Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

giddy-pate,  s.  The  same  as  Giddy- 
head  (q.vj. 

giddy-pated,  u..  The  same  as  Giddy- 
headed  (q.v.) 

*  gid'-dy',  v.i.  &  (.    [Giddy,  a.} 

A,  Intrans. :  To  turn  quickly  round ;  to 
whirl  round. 

"  Had  not  by  chance  a  sodaine  North  wind  fetcht. 
With  an  extreme  sea,  quite  about  againe. 
Our  whole  endeououxs  ;  and  our  course  constraine 
To  giddie  round." 

Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  ix. 


bSil,  \>6^;  p^t,  Jd^l;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  chin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e3pist.     ph=  f. 
-cian,  -tlan  =  shan*    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zbun.    -tious,  -sious.  -cious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d#i. 
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giddihead— gigantically 


B.  Trans.  :  To  make  giddy,  dizzy,  or  un- 
steady. 

"  Not  shaken  witli  fear,  not  giddicd  with  suspicion." 
—Faringdon :  Sermons  (1657),  p.  423. 

*  gxd'-di-liead,  *gyd-i-hcde.  s.  [Eng. 
giddy;  -head.]    Giddiness,  folly,  unsteadiness. 

"Bidde  inylee  of  vre  wrong,  of  vre  gi/dihcd,e."—Old 
Erig.  MisceU.,  p.  148. 

*  gide,  s.  &  V.     [Guide.] 

*  gid'-er,  s.    [Guider.] 

*  gid'-ing,  *  gid-ynge,  s.    [Guiding.] 

*  gle,  *  gye,  s.  [Prov.  Fr.  guid ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
g^da.]    A  guide. 

"  The  werwolf  that  ay  was  here  gye." 

William  of  Palemc,  2.849. 

*  gie  (1),  *  gye,   *  guye,  *  guie.  v.t.    [O. 

Fr.  giiur ;   Prov.  guiar ;  Sp.  &  Port,  guiar.] 
To  guide. 

"  That  host  be  ledeth  and  (jyeth  hit  well." 

Sir  Ferumhras,  4,921. 

gie,  v.t.     [Give.] 

gien,  x>^.  par.  or  a.    [Given.] 

gier'  s.  &  a.  [Dut.  gier  =  a  vulture  ;  Ger.  geier 
=  a  vulture,  a  hawk.]  See  the  etym.  and  the 
compound. 

gier-eagle,  s. 

Script. :  The  rendering  of  Dm  (rdchhdm)  in 
Lev.  xi.  18,  and  Deut.  xiv.  17.  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  small  vulture,  Neophron  percno- 
pteriis.     [Neophron.  ] 

"These  fowls  shall  not  be  eaten,  the  swan  and  the 
pfllican,  and  the  gier-eagle" —Leviticus  xi.  18. 

gier-faloon,  ;>.    [Gyr-falcon.] 

gies'-eck-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  Charles 
Giesecke,  who  brought  it  from  Greenland.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Pinite.  It  is  a  green  or 
brownish  mineral,  occurring  iu  Greenland  in 
compact  felspar,  and  in  New  York  in  a  py- 
roxene rock.  It  is  a  pseudomorph  of  Nephe- 
lite.    (Dana.) 

*  gif,  *  giff,  C'Onj.  [A.S.  gif;  0.  Fries,  ief,  gef, 
ef.]    [If.]    If. 

"  ffif  it  soth  were  that  thou  seist,"— 0.  E.  Uomilies, 
li.  81. 

^ST-gafi;  s.  [A  redupl.  of  giff=  give.]  Give 
and  take  ;  tit  for  tat ;  mutual  service  to  one 
another. 

"  tfa,  na !  when  I  was  in  that  way,  I  played  at  ffjjf- 
fftyr  with  the  olficers." — Scott:  Guy  ^farmering,  ch.  ix. 

Gif'-fard,  s.  &  a.  [The  inventor's  name.} 
For  d*ef.  see  etym.  and  compound. 

gifDard-injector,  s.  A  steam-jet  which 
acts  upon  a  body  of  water  by  which  it  is 
condensed,  and  to  which  it  communicates 
its  velocity,  driving  it  through  the  feed-water 
pipe  into  the  boiler.     [Injector.] 

gift.  *yeft,  *yift,  *yyffc.  s.  [A.S.  gift, 
gyft,  from  gifan  =  to  give  ;  Icel.  gift,  gipt ; 
Dut.  gift;  Goth,  -gibts,  -^i/fs  (in  composition); 
Ger.  gift;  O.  H.  Ger,,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  gift;  M.  H. 
Ger.  gifte.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act,  right,  or  power  of  giving,  be- 
stowing, or  conferring. 

"  Had  the  gift  been  theirs,  it  had  not  here 
Thus  grown."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  806. 

2.  That  which  is  given,  bestowed,  or  con- 
ferred voluntarily  and  without  compensation 
or  return  ;  a  present,  a  donation,  a  boon. 

"And  she  shall  have  them,  if  again  she  sues. 
Since  you  the  giver  and  the  g^t  refuse." 

Dryden.   Virgil;  Eel.  ii.  58. 

*  3.  An  offering  ;  an  oblation. 

*'  Therefore  if  thou  offreat  thi  gifte  at  the  auter,  and 
there  thou  bethinkeat  that  thi  brother  hath  somewhat 
agens  the,  leave  there  thi  gifte  bifore  the  auter,  and  go 
fijst  to  be  recounsciled  to  thy  brothir,  and  then  thou 
schalt  come  and  Bchalt  offre  thi  gifte."  —  Wycliffe: 
Matthew  V. 

*  i.  A  prize;  a  reward. 

^  "  And  first  the  gifts  iu  public  view  they  place, 

Greeu  laurel  leaves,  and  palm  (the  victor's  grace}." 
Ih-yden :  VirgU  ;  ^Eneid  v.  141. 

*  5.  Anything  given  with  a  corrupt  motive ; 
a  bribe. 

"Thou  shalt  not  wres.  judgment,  thou  shalt  not  re- 
epect  persons,  neither  take  a  gift ;  for  a  gift  doth  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  -wise."— Deuteronomy  xvi.  19. 

6.  A  natural  quality,  talent,  or  endowment ; 
a  faculty,  a  power ;  a  talent ;  considered  as 
conferred  by  God. 

"  And  Conversation  in  its  better  part 
May  be  esteemed  a  gift,  and  not  an  art " 

Cowper  :  Conversation,  4. 


II.  Tlieol.  (PL):  Endowments,  some  of  them 
high  ;  others— and  these  the  majority — super- 
human, conferred  on  individuals  in  the  early 
church  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whence  they  are 
called  .spiritual  gifts.  St.  Paul  enumerates 
the  word  of  wisdom,  that  of  knowledge  ;  faith, 
the  gift  of  having  ability  to  work  miracles,  to 
prophesy,  to  succeed  in  the  discerning  of 
spirits,  to  speak  with  divers  tongues  or  inter- 
pret those  tongues  when  spoken  by  others. 
(1  Cor.  xii.  1,  8-10,  &c.) 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
gift,  present,  and  donation;  "The  gift  is  an 
act  of  generosity  or  condescension ;  it  con- 
tributes to  the  benefit  of  the  receiver ;  the 
present  is  an  act  of  kindness,  courtesy,  or 
respect ;  it  contributes  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
receiver.  The  gift  is  private,  and  benefits  the 
individual;  the  rfo?ia(io?t  is  public,  and  serves 
some  general  purpose.  The  value  of  a  gift  is 
often  heightened  by  being  given  opportunely  ; 
the  value  of  a.  present  often  depends  upon  the 
value  we  have  for  the  giver." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  gift,  en- 
dowment, and  talent:  "Gift  and  endowment 
both  refer  to  the  act  of  giving  and  endowing, 
and  of  course  include  the  idea  of  something 
given,  and  something  received :  the  word 
talent  contains  no  such  collateral  idea.  When 
we  speak  of  a  gift,  we  refer  in  our  minds  to  a 
giver;  when  we  speak  of  an  endowment,  we 
refer  in  our  minds  to  the  receiver ;  when  we 
speak  of  a  talent,  we  only  think  of  its  intrinsic 
quality.  The  gift  is  either  supernatural  or 
natural ;  the  endowment  is  only  natural.  Ta- 
lents are  either  natural  or  acquired,  or  in  some 
measure  of  a  mixed  nature  ;  they  denote 
powers  without  specifying  the  source  from 
which  they  proceed.  .  .  An  endowment  is  a 
gift,  but  a  gift  is  not  always  an  endowTnent ; 
a  talent  may  also  be  either  a  gift  or  an  endov)- 
ment,  but  it  is  frequently  distinct  from  both." 
{Crabh  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

gift-rope,  5. 

Naut. :  A  rope  attached  to  a  boat  to  be  used 
in  towing  it  astern  of  a  ship. 

''gift.  v.t.    [Gift,  s.] 

1.  To  bestow  or  confer  as  a  gift. 

■' The  Regent  Murray  ffiftcd  all  the  church  property 

to  Lord  Semphill."— J'.  C.  Lees :  Abbey  of  Paisley  (1868), 
p.  201. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  gift  or  any  possession; 
faculty,  or  power. 

"  And  lands  and  livings,  many  a  rood. 
Had  j7^?eii  the  shrine  for  their  souls'  repose." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  MtTtstrel,  ii.  2. 

^ift'-ed,  a.     [Eng.  gift;  -ed.] 

1.  Given,  bestowed,  conferred. 

"  To  grind  in  brazen  fetters,  under  task. 
With  my  heaveu  gifted  strength." 

Maton  :  Samson  Agonistes,  36. 

2.  Endowed  by  nature  with  any  power, 
faculty,  or  talent ;  largely  endowed  with  intel- 
lect ;  talented. 

".Their  lovea,  their  woes,  the  gi/ted  bard 
In  fairy  tissue  wove." 

Scott :  Thomat  the  Rhymer,  iii. 

gift'-ed-ness,   s.     [Eng.   gifted;  -ness.l    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gifted. 

"  Endowed  with  the    sublimest  giftedness  of  otir 

separa  tists. ' ' — Echard. 

gift'-ie,  s.     [Eng.  gift;  -ie;  -3/.]    A  dimin.  of 
gift ;  a  little  or  trifling  gift. 

"  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  ub 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us." 

Bums :  To  a  Louse. 

^'gift'-less.a.   [Y;nz.  gift ; -less.]  Without  a  gift 
or  reward. 

"But  not  unhonoured  shall  he  halt  away, 
Or  giftless  mourn  this  unauspicious  day." 

Cambridge :  Scribleriad,  iv. 

*gift'~lmg»  s.     [Eng.  gift;  -ling.]    A  gift  of 
trifling  value. 

"  You  have  plucked  pretty  giftlings  from  it."—  Thack- 
eray: lioundabout  Papers,  x. 

*gift'~ure,  s.     [Eng.   gift;  -wre.]    A  gift,  an 

endowment. 

"By  all  which  it  appeareth  that  the  wealth  of  the 
ungodly  is  the  peculiar  gifture  of  wisedom." — Cleaver : 

Proverbs,  p.  48. 

gig  (1),  s.     [Etym.   doubtful.]    A  harpoon  ;   a 
fish-gig  (q.v.). 

"  One  of  these  stories  is,  that  this  stone  is  originally 
a  fish,  which  they  strike  with  a  gig  in  the  water,  tie  a 
rope  to  it,  aud  drag  it  to  the  shore,  to  whicli  they 
fasten  it,  and  it  afterward  becomes  stone.  "—Cook :  Voy- 
ages, vol.  v.,  bk.  i,,  ch.  vil 

*  gig  (2),  s.     [A  contracted  fonn  of   Giglet 
(q.v.).]     A  wanton,  silly  girl. 


gig  (3),  *  gigge  (1),  *  gygge.  s  [Etym, 
doubtful  ;  cf.  Icel.  geiga  =  to  vibrate,  to 
tremble  ;  gigja  =  a  fiddle  ;  Ger.  geige.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  fiddle. 

*  2.  A  sound  as  of  a  fiddle. 

"  This  house  was  also  ful  of  gygges." 

Chaucer  :  House  of  Fame,  \\\.  851 

*  3.  A  top,  a  whirligig. 

"  To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig. 

Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lo$t,  iv,  S. 

i.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

*  5.  A  flighty  person. 

"The  little  gig  told  all  the  quarrels."— jVod.  D'Ar- 
blay  :  Diary,  i.  390. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Fabric:  A  rotary  cylinder  covered  with 
wire  teeth  for  teaseling  cloth  ;  a  gigging- 
machine. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  clinker-built  boat,  from  20  to 
28  feet  long,  and  rowed  with  four,  six,  or  eight 
alternate  oars.  It  is  reserved  for  the  com- 
manding officer.  Usually  nearly  the  size  of 
the  cutter,  but  of  longer  and  slenderer  build. 

3.  Vehicle :  A  light,  two-wheeled  vehicle, 
drawn  by  one  horse. 

"  Let  the  former  riders  in  gigs  and  whiskeys,  and 
one-horsed  carriages,  continue  to  ride  in  them." — 
Windham :  Speech,  May  25,  1809. 

gig-horse,  s.   A  horse  used  to  draw  a  gig. 

gig-macliine,  «. 

Fabric :  A  gigging-machine  (q.v.). 

gig-mill,  s.  A  machine  in  which  woollen 
cloth  is  napped  or  teaseled ;  a  gigging-machine. 

gig-saddle,  a. 

Saddlery  :  A  small  saddle  used  with  carriage 
harness,  and  carrying  the  terrets  for  the  driv- 
ing-reins and  the  check-hook  for  the  beariug- 
rein. 

gig-saw,  s.  J^  thin  saw  to  which  a  rapid 
veiiical  reciprocation  is  imparted,  and  which 
is  adapted  for  sawing  scrolls,  frets,  &c. 

gig-tree,  5.  The  frame  of  a  gig  or  har- 
ness-saddle, 

*gig  (4).  *  gigge  (2),  s.  [Ft.  gigue;  ItaL 
giga.]    A  jig  (q.v.). 

gig  (1),  v.t.  [Gig  (1),  s.]  To  fish  with  a  gig  or 
tishgig. 

gig  (2),  v.i.    [Gig  (3),  s.] 

*  1.  To  move  up  and  down  ;  to  wriggle. 
2.  To  make  a  creaking  noise.    (Scotch.) 

*giga,  s.    [GiGG.] 

*  gi-gan'-tal,  a.     [Lat.  gigas  (gen.  gigantis)  — 

a  giant ;  Eng.  atlj.  suff.  -al.}    Gigantic. 

"  Gcgantal  frames  hold  wondci-s  rarely  strange." 

Drum,niond. 

*  gi-gSn'-tC-an,  a.  [Lat,  giganteus,  from 
gigas  (genit.  glgantii>)=a.gia.\it ;  Itail.  giganteo.'i 
Like  a  giant,  mighty,  gigantic,  in-esistible. 

"  The  strong  Fates  with  gigantean  force 
Eer"  thee  in"  arms." 

More .  PhUosophv-al  Poems  (1647),  p.  318. 

*  gi'-gan-tesque  (que  as  k),  a.    [Fr.]    Be- 

fitting a   giant ;    suited  to  gigantic  topics  ; 
bombastic. 

"  What  style  could  suit? 
The  men  required  that  I  should  give  throughout 
The  sort  of  mock-heroic  gipantesque. 
With  which  we  bantered  little  Lilia  first." 

Tennyson:  Princess;  Conclusion,  ii.  11. 

gi-gan'-tic,  *  gi-gan-tick,  *  gi-gan'-tic- 

al,  a.     [Lat.  gigas  (genit.  gigantis)  =  giant  ■; 
£iig.  adj.  suff.  -ic,  -ical] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  extraordinary  size  or  power,  such  as 
befits  a  giant ;  huge,  enormous  ;  like  or  befit- 
ting a  giant. 

"  I  saw  gigantic  shadows  in 
The  umbrage  of  the  waJls  of  Edeu,  chequered." 
IByron :  Cain,  i.  1. 

2.  EAormous,  atrocious  :  as,  gigantic  wicked- 
ness, a  gigantic  error. 

II.  BoU :  Tall,  but  stout  and  well-propor- 
tioned.    (Lindley.) 

gigantic-pine,  &. 

Bot.  :  Pinus  Lanihcrtiana. 


*  gi-gan'-tic-al-lj^,  adv.     [Eng. 
-ly.]     In  a  gigantic  manner ;  like  a  giant. 

'  ■  Though  this  monster  ....  strut  and  stalk  so  gigan- 
tically."— Cudworth :  IntelL  System,  p.  62. 


f5.te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,' camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unjite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e;  ey^a;*  qu  =  kw. 
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*gi-g3jl'-ti-9ide,  s.  [Lat.  gigas  (genit. 
gigantis)  =  a  giant,  and  ccedo  =  to  kill.] 

1.  The  act  of  slaying  or  killing  a  giant. 

2.  A  giant-killer. 

"  Like  John  the  giganticide  in  his  coat  of  darkness.' 
— Southey :  The  Doctor,  interchapter  xii. 

■■■  gi-g^iu-tic-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gigantic;  ~ness.'\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  heing  gigantic ;  gigan- 
tic nature,  size,  or  proportion, 

*  gi-gan'-tme,  a.  [Lat.  gigas  (genit.  gigantis) 
=  a  giant;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ine.]  Gigantic. 
(Bullokar.) 

gi-g3.n'-tO-lite,  s.  [Lat.  gigas  (genit.  gi- 
gantis); Gr.  yiya<:  (gtgos),  geuit.  yCyavTo^  (r/i- 
gantos)  =  a  giant,  and  sutF.  -lite  (q.v.);  the 
mineral  derives  its  name  from  the  large  size  of 
the  crystals.] 

Mln. :  A  variety  of  Finite  crystallized  in 
six  or  twelve-sided  prisms  from  the  gneissose 
granite    of   Finland.      It    is    altered    iolite. 

(DUTUl. ) 

*  gi-gan-t6l'-6^gy,  s.     [Gr.  yCya^  {o'^go.s), 

genit.  ytyacTOs  {giganios)  =  a  giant,  and  Adyos 
(logos)  =  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  gigantiilogie.]  A 
treatise  on  or  account  of  giants. 

*gi-gS,n-t6lH'-a-chy,  s.  [Lat.  giganto- 
machia,  from  Gr.  '-yiyo-i'TO/xaxia  {gigantomackia), 
from  yiyw;  (gigas),  genit.  yiyavTo?  (gigantos) 
—  a  giant,  and  /i.ax'7  (i^ULclie)  =  a  battle  ;  Fr. 
gigantomachie.] 

Class.  Myth. :  A  war  of  giants  :  specif.,  the 
fabulous  war  of  the  giants  against  heaven. 

"They  looked  more  like  that  giaa»tomac7ty,  the 
giantB  assniiltiug  heaven  and  the  goda,  than  that  good 
fight  of  faith."— ffowrfcn .-  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  644. 

*Sigg  (U  ''gigue,  5.    [Jig.] 

1.  A  jig. 

2.  An  irregular,  soughing  sound,  like  that 
of  the  Eolian  harp,  produced  by  the  wind. 

*gigg  (2),  s.  [Icel.  geiga  =  to  tremble.]  A 
sort  of  vane.     [Gig  (1),  s.] 

"A  great  help  to  the  cynibal-nets  for  bringing  io  of 
liirks  about  your  net,  is  a  gigg  of  feathers  standing  a 
distance  ofT,  which  twirleth  swiftly  round  on  the  least 
breath  of  wind." — W.  Blundell:  Crosby  Records,  272. 

*gig'-get,  S.      [GiGOT.] 

.  1,  A  leg  of  mutton. 

"  To  wast  a  gigget  of  mutton." — True  Gentlewoman's 
Delight  (1676). 

2.  A  piece,  a  fragment. 

"  Cut  the  staves  to  giggets.' 
Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Double  Marriage,  iii.  1. 

gig-ging,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Gig  (2),  v.] 

gigging-machine,  s. 

Cloth-niamtf.  :  A  machine  for  dressing  wool- 
len cloth  by  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of 
teasels,  whose  fine  hooks  draw  the  loose  fibres 
to  the  surface  ;  a  napping  machine.  The 
teasel  is  a  kind  of  thistle  cultivated  for  the 
purpose.  [Fuller's-teasel.]  Artificial  teas- 
els, such  as  wire  cards,  have  hitherto  failed  to 
answer  the  purpose  as  fully,  on  account  of 
their  unyielding  nature  when  they  become 
engaged  witli  a  knot. 

*gig'-gish,  a.  [Gig  (1),  s.  ;  -ish.]  Giddy,  in- 
constant, fickle,  flighty. 

"  Our  giqgish  heads  have  not  the  gift  to  observe  a 
promise."— Rogers :  Ifaaman  the  Syrian,  p.  844. 

glg'-gle,  s.  [Giggle,  v.]  A  kind  of  laugh 
with  short  catches  of  the  voice  or  breath. 

"  So  much  alarmed,  that  she  is  quite  alarming, 
All  giggle,  blush  ;  half  iwrtnesa,  and  half  pout," 
Dgron  :  Beppo,  33. 

gi^'-gle,  v.i.  [An  attenuated  form  of  Mid. 
Eng.  gagehn  =  to  gaggle  or  make  a  noise  like 
a  goose  (Skeat).  Cf.  O.  Dut.  ghichelen  =  to 
giggle  ;  Ger.  kichern.]  To  laugh  lightly  and 
idly  ;  to  titter  ;  to  laugh  in  a  silly  or  affected 
manner. 

"  And  Gaiety  on  restless  tiptoe  hovers,  ^ 

Ginaling  wLtn  all  the  gAlfauta  who  beset  her. 

Byron :  Beppo,  2. 

gig'-gler,  s.  [Eng.  giggl(e);  -er.]  One  who 
giggles  or  titters  ;  one  who  laughs  in  a  silly  or 
affected  manner. 

"  The  gigglcr  is  a  milk-maid,  whom  infection, 
Or  the  fired  beacon,  frighteth  from  his  ditties. 

Herbert :  Church  Porch. 

glg'-gling,  pT.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Giggle,  v.] 
A,  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  tittering 

or  laughing  in  an  idle  or  affected  manner. 


*gig'~gly,  a.  [Eng.  giggl(e)  ;  -i/.]  Gigghng  ; 
loose  or  light  in  manner. 

"Comport  themselves  in  a  TRnjmfiT giggly,  niissish, 
aud  disconcerting."  — Coiuin;  Lajidor  (18811,  ch.  v., 
p.  lie. 

*  gi-gle,  s.  [Icel.  gikkr  =  a  pert  person  ;  cf. 
Gia  (1),  s.]    The  same  as  Giglet  (q.v.). 

"  Gadrouillette.  A  minx,  gigle,  flirt,  callet,  gixie."— 
Cot  grave. 

*  fflig'-let,  *  gig'-lot,  *  gig-lotte,  s.  &  a. 

[A  dimin.  from  Eng.  gigle  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  s^ibst.  :  A  light,  giddy  girl ;  a  wauton. 

"What  is  the  matter,  foolish  pi^^oWs?  what  meanest 
thou?  whereat  laiighest  thoui "—Udal  :  flowers  of 
Latine  Speaking,  fo.  101. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Loose  or  light  in  manners  ;  wanton. 

"  To  be  the  iiillage  of  a  giglet  wench." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  iv.  7. 

2.  Fickle,  inconstant. 

"  For  joy  whereof. 
The  famed  Cassibelan,  who  was  once  at  iroiiit 
(O  giglot  fortune  !)  to  master  Caesar's  sword." 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  iii.  1. 

*gig'-l6t-ry,  s.  [Eng.  giglot;  -ry.]  The 
manners  or  character  of  a  giglet ;  wanton- 
ness. 

^  gig'-iu-tive,  a.  [Lat.  gigno  =  to  beget,  to 
bear ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.'\  Productive  of 
something  else. 

"The  &Tstfgignitive  but  not  generated;  the  second 
aud  third  both  geiierated  nnd  gignitive;  the  fourth 
generated  but  not  gignitive." — Southey:  The  Doctor, 
interchapter  xv. 

*  ^g'-ot,  *  gig-get,  *  fi^g'-got,  s.  &  n. 
[Ft.  gigot,  from  O.  Fr.  gigue  ~  a  fiddle,  the 
thigh,  from  the  shape.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  leg  of  mutton. 

2.  A  piece,  a  fragment. 

"  The  inwards  slit. 
They  broild  on  coales,  and  eate.     The  rest.  In  gig- 
gots  cut,  they  spit."    Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  i. 

IR,  As  adj. :  Shaped  like  a  leg  of  mutton  ; 
as  gigot  sleeves. 

*  gig-OUr,  a.  [O.  Fr.  gigueoiir  ;  Icel.  gigjari; 
M.  H.  Ger.  gigoire;  Ger.  geiger.]    A  fiddler. 

"  Hi  sede,  hi  weren  harpvirs, 
And  sume  were  gigours." 

King  Horn,  1.4"!. 

Gil'-ber-tine,  s.  &  a.  [Named  after  their 
patron,  Gilbert,  lord  of  Senipringham  in  Lis- 
colnshire,  about  a. d.  1148.] 

A.  As  substantii'e: 

Ch.  Hist.  :  One  of  a  monastic  order  which 
arose  in  England  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
monks  observed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  ;  the 
nuns,  that  of  St.  Benedict. 

B,  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order 
described  under  A. 

gir-'bert-ite»  s.  [Named  by  Tliomson  after 
Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  a  former  President  of  the 
Royal  Society.] 

Min.  :  A  whitish,  silky  mineral :  its  hard- 
ness 2'75 ;  sp.  gr.  2'65.  Compos.  :  silica 
45-15 ;  alumina  40'11 ;  protoxide  of  iron  2-43  ; 
magnesia  1*90;  lime  4*17;  and  water  4-25. 
Apparently  an  impure  kaoliuite.  Occurs  near 
St.  Austle  in  Cornwall.    (Dana.) 

gild,  *gade,  *gi]d-cn,  *gyld,  *gyld-yii, 

v.t.     [A.S.  gyldaii  =  to  pay  ;  Icel.  gylla  =  to 
gild.] 

I,  Lit.  :  To  wash  over  with  gold ;  to  overlay 
with  gold  either  in  leaf  or  powder;  to  coat 
with  gold. 

"The  gilded  coach,  indeed,  which  is  now  annually 
admired  by  the  crowd,  was  not  yet  a  part  of  his  state. " 
— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  give  a  golden  colour  or  appearance  to ; 
to  cause  to  shine  or  become  bright  like  gold. 

"  And  yet,  what  worth  ?— what  good  is  given  to  men. 
More  solid  than  the  gilded  clouds  of  heaven  ?  " 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk,  iii. 

2.  To  make  resplendent  with  bright  colours. 
"  He  cannot  skim  the  ground  like  summer  birds 

Pursuing  gilded  flies."  Cowpcr  :  Task,  vi.  9^. 

*  3.  To  brighten,  to  cheer  ;  to  give  a  bright, 
happy  appearance  or  character  to. 

,*'  Let  oft  good  humour,  mild  and  gay, 
fiiW  the  caliu  evening  of  your  day." 
TruTT^ull :  Advice  to  Ladies  of  a  Certain  Age. 

*  4.  To  supply  with  gold  ;  to  make  rich ;  to 
enrich. 

"  I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gUd  myself 
With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight." 
Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iL  6. 

*  5.  To  give  a  fair  outward  appearance  to  ; 


to  make  fair  outwardly  :  to  recommend  or  set 
off  by  superficial  decoration. 

"  I'll  gild  it  [the  lie]  with  the  happiest  terras  I  have." 
Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  v.  4. 

*  6.  To  flush  or  make  red  with  drinking ;  to 
make  drunk. 

"Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  ^iliJet?  them." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  v. 

*  7.  To  redden,  to  besmear  with  blood. 

"  If  he  do  bleed 
I'll  gUd  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withall.*' 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

gUd  (1).  s.    [Guild.] 

*  gild-ale,  s.  A  drinking  bout  in  which 
each  person  pays  an  equal  share. 

*  gild  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  connected 
with  Icel.  gella=to  yell.]  Clamour;  noise; 
.uproar. 

"  The  gild  and  riot  Tyrrianis  doublit  for  joy  ; 
Syne  the  reird  followit  of  the  younkeris  of  Troy.' 
Douglas  :  Virgi!-,  37,  11. 

*  gild,  a.     [Sw.]    Strong;  well-grown. 

"  Ane  gild  oxe  is  apprised  [in  Orkney]  to  15  meales, 
and  ane  wedder  is  four  meales."— Skene;   De   Verb. 
\    Sign.,  B.V.  Serplaith,' 

gild'-er  (1),  *gyld-er,  s.  [Eng.  gild;  -er.] 
One  who  gilds  or  overlays  anything  with  gold. 
"No  conning  artificer,  earner,  painter,  nor  gylder, 
with  such  other  lyke  of  what  occupacyon  sooner  thei 
be  or  haue  bene  to  thy  comoditie,  shal  neuermore  be 
found  againe," — Bale  :  Image,  pt.  iii. 

*  gild'-er  (2),  s.  [Guilder.]  A  coin,  value 
Is.  6d.    (Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1.) 

gild'-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  5.    [Gild,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  overlaying 
with  gold  ;  or  of  applying  gold  in  leaf,  powder, 
or  liquid,  to  surfaces  of  wood,  metal,  leather, 
paper,  &c.  Gilding  is  performed  : — By  laying" 
on  gold-leaf;  by  applying  gold  in  amalgam, 
the  mercury  being  subsequently  evaporated; 
by  electro-plating ;  by  a  sheet  of  metal 
soldered  to  the  cheaper  foundation  metal ; 
and  by  enamelling. 

(2)  Gold  in  leaf,  powder,  or  liquid,  applied 
to  any  surface. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  outward  decoration  or  cover- 
ing, designed  to  give  a  fair  appearance  to  any- 
thing. 

"  Could  laureate  Dryden  pimp  and  friar  engage  .  .  . 
And  I  not  strip  the  gilding  ofTa  knave  ?  " 

Po23C :  Satires,  i.  115. 

II.  Photog.  .*  The  treatment  of  the  finished 
daguerreotype-plate  with  a  salt  of  gold — gene- 
rally the  hyposulphite  of  gold  and  soda — 
which  determines  the  deposition  of  finely 
divided  gold  upon  the  vaporous  mercurial  de- 
posit of  which  the  picture  consists.  By  this, 
means  permanence  is  imparted  to  the  picture. 

gilding-size,  s.  A  viscid  composition 
laid  upon  an  object  to  hold  a  surface  of  gold- 
leaf.  The  bookbinder  uses  glaire,  white  of 
egg  ;  the  oil-gilder  uses  a  mixture  of  linseed- 
oil  and  ochre. 

^  (1)  Biimished  gilding :  Distemper  gilding 
polished  by  burnisher ;  used  especially  in 
picture-frames. 

(2)  Chemical-gilding:  Gilding  produced  by- 
galvanic  action  in  the  bath,  or  by  affinity. 

(3)  CoWrgilding :  Effected  by  rubbing  the 
annealed  metal  with  gilding  powder  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  cork  dipped  in  salt  water,  and 
polishing  with  steel-burnisher. 

(4)  Distemper-gilding  :  Applied  to  wood,, 
plaster,  or  marble,  which  is  coated  with  size, 
successive  coats  of  finely-powdered  whiting, 
and  faced  by  rubbing  with  sand- paper  between 
each.  Gold  size  is  then  applied,  then  the  leaf, 
which  is  polished  with  an  agate  or  dog's  tooth. 

(5)  Electro-gilding  :  [Electro-plating]. 

(6)  Friction-gilding :  [Cold-gilding], 

(7)  German-gilding :  The  same  as  Electro- 
plating (q.v.). 

(8)  Immersion-gilding  :  Effected  by  dipping 
the  metallic  article  into  a  solution  of  pyro- 
phosphate of  soda  in  which  terchloride  of 
gold  has  been  dissolved. 

(9)  Leaf-gilding :  The  process  of  coating 
the  paper  or  vellum  with  gum-water  or  glaire, 
laying  on  the  leaf-gold  and  polishing  witii  an 
agate. 

(10)  Mechanical-gilding  :  The  name  given  to 


b^l,  b6y;  poiit,  jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  ==  bel.  d^l. 
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*iny  process  in  whicli  the  gold  is  made  to 
adhere  by  glue. 

-  gile,  s.    [Guile.] 

*  gil'-er-y,  s.    [Guilery.] 

■gir-ho6t-er,  s.  [Eng.  gill  (4),  and  hooter.]  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  screech-owl. 
Chiefly  in  Cheshire. 

gin  (1).  *  gil,  *  gyll,  gylle,  s.     [Dan.  gicelh  ; 
8w.  gal=SL  gill;   Icel.  gjobmr  (pi.)  =^  gills; 
Gael.  gial=  a  jaw.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  I . 
"  The  leviathan  .  .    at  his  gills 

Draws  in,  and  at  his  trunk  spouts  out,  a  sea." 

Milton.-  P.  L.,  vii.  415. 

2.  The  flap  that  hangs  below  the  beak  of  a 
fowl,  as  the  wattles  in  a  turkey. 

"The  turkeyCock  hath  great  and  Bwellmg gills,  and 
the  hen  hath  leaa." — Bacon  ;  Natural  ffistory. 

3.  The  flesh  under  or  about  the'  chin, 

"  In  many  there  is  no  paleness  at  all ;  but,  contrari- 
^vise,  redness  about  the  cheeks  and  gills."  —  Bacon: 
Natim-al  EisUynj. 

II.  Technically  (PI.) : 

1.  Ichthy. :  The  branchia  of  fishes  ;  a  double 
TOW  of  long,  compressed,  slender-pointed  pro- 
cBSses,  extending,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb, 
from  the  convex  side  of  a  branchial  arch,  and 
supported  by  a  delicate  membrane.  Gills 
Buay  be  free  or  flxed.  In  Myxinoids  there  are 
only  gill-sacs.  In  some  osseous  fishes,  certain 
of  the  branchial  arches  support  only  one  sei'ies 
of  processes,  called  uniserial  or  half-gills  :  in 
most  cases  they  have  biserial  or  whole  gills. 
■Gills,  as  a  ride,  are  pectinated;  there  are  also, 
fiinwever,  plicated  and  tufted  gills.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  gills  is  to  expose  the  venous 
"blood,  in  a  state  of  minute  sub-division,  to 
the  influence  of  streams  of  water.  (Owen : 
Covvp.  Anat.  Vertebrate  Animals,  pt.  i. ;  Fishes.) 

2.  Entotn.  :  Hair  or  leaf-like  processes  pro- 
jecting from  the  body  of  some  aquatic  insects, 
ani.L  containing  one  or  more  trachea,  and  their 
ramifications  communicating  with  those  of  the 
body  generally.  Insects  thus  equipped  do  not 
aieed  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to 
breathe.    {Griffi,th  <&  Henfrey.) 

3.  Bat.  :  The  lamella  or  parallel  plates  on 
the  underpart  of  the  pileus  of  an  Agaricus. 
They  constitute  the  hymenium  in  which  the 
spores  lie. 

SiU-arches,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy. :  The  arches  supporting  the  gills. 
They  are  generally  fi,ve  in  number. 


t  gill-bar,  ; 

arches. 


One  of  the  five  branchial 


gill-cover,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  same  as  Gill-lid  (q.v.). 

gill-flap,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  membrane  attached  to  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  the  gill-lid,  immediately  closing 
the  gill-opening. 

gill-lid,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  lid  or  covering  of  the  giUs. 

gill-net,  s.  A  net  suspended  in  a  stream, 
tiaving  meshes  which  aUow  the  heads  of  the 
fish  to  pass,  and  which  catch  in  the  gills  to 
prevent  the  fish  from  detaching  itself. 

glU-opening,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  The  opening  by  which  the  water 
from  the  gills  passes  off. 

gill-sac,  s. 

Ichthy. :  One  of  the  rudimentary  gills  con- 
stituted by  sacs,  occurring  in  the  Myxinoids 
and  Lampreys.  A  gill  of  the  ordinary  fishes 
is  the  homologue,  not  of  a  single  gill-sac,  but 
of  the  continuous  halves  of  two  of  them. 
{Owen:  Covipo.r.  Anat.,  pt.  i.  ;  Fishes.) 

giU  (2),  ghyll,  *gille,  gylle,  s.  [Icel.  gil 
=  a  deep,  narrow  glen ;  geil  =  a  ravine.  ]  A 
fissure  in  a  hill ;  a  ravine  with  a  river  running 
through  it ;  a  brook,  a  ghyll,  a  gully. 

"  On  one  hand  the  ground  gently  rises  into  a  hill,  on 
the  other  are  bhe  rocky  banks  of  the  rivulet  almost 
perpendicular.  You  may  coutluue  along  the  gill."— 
Oray :  letters  to  Dr.  Warton,  Sept.  14,  1765. 


;gill  (3),  s.     [Fr.  aiguille  =  a  needle.] 

Fkix-dressing :  A  hackle  ;  a  series  of  points 
which  divide  the  ribbons  of  flax  fibre  into  finer 
parallel  filaments  ready  for  drawing  and  spin- 
ning ;  a  porcupine. 


gill-frame,  gill-  head,  s. 

Fkix-dressing  :  A  machine  in  which  stricks  of 
wax  are  drawn  out  into  slivers  ;  doubled  and 
combined  with  other  slivers,  and  redrawn 
until  they  assume  the  character  of  rovings, 
and  are  ready  for  spinning.  A  spreader,  Tlie 
name  gill-frame  is  derived  from  a  number  of 
vertical  needles  forming  a  comb,  through 
which  the  line  passes  to  the  drawing- roller  ; 
the  gill  is  attached  to  a  fuller-bar,  which  rises 
and  falls  at  intervals,  and  alternately  detains 
and  releases  the  line,  which,  by  a  series  of 
operations,  is  converted  from  a  strick  to  a 
sliver,  and  then  to  a  roving. 

gill  (4),  s.     [A  shortened  form,  of  Gillian  —  Lat. 
Juliana.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  girl,  a  sweetheart,  a  lass.     [Gillian.] 

"  Can  nothing  priuate  haue 
Vncenaiu-'d  of  our  seruanta,  though 
The  simplest  gill  or  knave." 
Warner:  Albiotis  England,  bk.  vii.  ch,  xxsvii. 

2.  Malt  liquor  medicated  with  ground-ivy. 
II.  Bot  :   Ground-ivy,  Nepeta  Glechotna.    It 

is  also  called  Gill-creep-by-the-hedge. 

gill-ale.  a. 

Bot. :  Alehoof. 

gill-flirt,  s.     A  wanton  girl,  a  flirt. 

*  gill-house,  s.  A  house  where  gill  is 
sold. 

"  Thee  shall  each  alehouse,  thee  each  gill-hou^emouvn, 
And  answering  gin-shops  sourer  sighs  return." 

Pope :  Dunciad,  iii.  147. 

*  gill-mn-by-the-sheet,  s. 

Bot. :  Saponaria  officinalis. 

gill  (5),  *  gille,  ^  gylle,  s.  [0.  Fr.  gelle  =  a 
measure  for  wine  ;  cf.  Low  Lat.  gillo,  gella  = 
a  wine  vessel,  a  measure  ;  Ir.  jale  =  a  large 
bowl  ;  Bng,  gallon  (q.y.).^ 

1.  A  measure  of  capacity,  containing  the 
fourth  part  of  a'pint.  The  standard  gill  now 
in  use  contains  8"665  cubic  inches. 

"  In  full  gills  bis  anxious  thoughts  he  drowns, 
And  quafis  away  the  care  that  waits  on  Crowns." 
Addison:  The  Playlwuse. 

■*2.  A  kind  of  measure  among  tin-miners, 
equal  to  a  pint. 

"They  measure  their  block-tin  by  the  gill,  which 
containeth  a  pint."— Carew :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

^l'-lar-6o,  s.     [Irish  (?).] 

Ichthy. :  A  variety  of  the  Common  Trout,  in 

which  the  coats  of  the  stomach  are  said  to  be 

thickened  like  the  gizzard  of  birds  by  feeding 

on  shell-fish.    It  is  found  in  Galwayand  some 

,  other  parts  of  Ireland, 

gil-len'-i-a,  s.  [Named  by  Misnch  after  Dr. 
Arnold  Gillen,  a  German  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rosaceee,  family  Spirseidse, 
The  root  of  Gillenia  trifoliata  and  that  of  G. 
stiyidacea  are  emetic,  and  perhaps  tonic. 
They  are  used  in  the  United  States  as  ipeca- 
cuanha. 

gil'-let,  s.  [Adimin.  of.  gill  (4),  s.  ;  cf,  giglet] 
A  sportive  or  wanton  girl  or  woman  ;  a  giglet. 

Gil'-li-an,  s.  [A  softened  form  of  Julimia,  the 
female 'name  corresponding  to  Lat.  Julius.] 
A  girl,  a  swee'cheart ;  a  wanton  or  loose  girl. 

gil'-lie,  s.  [Gael,  gille  =  a  boy,  a  giUie.]  In 
the  Highlands  a  man-servant,  an  out-door 
attendant ;  especially  one  who  accompanies 
his  master  while  hunting. 

"And  with  the  help  ol  his  gillies  he  gat  him  into 
the  hills."— Scoif.'  Waverley,  ch.  xviii. 

gil-lie§'-i-a,  s,     [Named  after  Dr.  Gillies  of 

Mendoza  in  Chili.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  small  order 
GilliesiaceEe  (q.v.). 

gU-lie§-S-a'-9e-SB,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  gil- 
liesi{a)  (q.v.).  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 
Bot.  :  Gilliesiads,  an  order  of*Exogens,  alli- 
ance Liliales.  It  consists  of  small,  herba- 
ceous plants  with  tunicated  bulbs.  The  leaves 
are  grassy ;  the  flowers,  which  are  incon- 
spicuous, are  umbellate,  surrounded  by  bracts, 
the  outer  petaloid  and  herbaceous,  the  inner 
coloured  ;  perianth  minute  ;  stamens  six, 
three  sometimes  sterile ;  ovary  superior,  three- 
celled  ;  style  one,  stigma  simple  ;  capsule 
three-celled,  three-valved,  many-seeded.  They 
occur  in  Chili.  In  1844  Lindley  enumerated 
two  genera,  and  estimated  the  known  species 
at  five. 


gil-liesVi-ads,  s.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat    gllUsl{a) 
(q.v,),  and  Edg.  pi.  sufi".  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  order  Gilliesia  (q.v.). 

gil'-ling-ite,    s.      [From  Gillinge-Grube  in 

8odermanland,  Sweden,  whei'C  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  A  black,  amorphous,  often  compact 
mineral ;  its  hardness  3,  sp.  gr.  3*04.  Compos.  : 
silica,  27-50  to  32-18  ;  alumina,  0  to  5-50  ; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  0  to  37 '49  ;  water,  11'75  to 
20,  &c.  A  variety  of  it  is  called  Thraulite 
(q.v.).     (Dana.) 

gil'-ly-fld^-er,  gil'-li-flo^-^er,  *jer-e- 
floure,  *  gil-lo-fre,  *  gil-lo-fer.  *  gil- 

o~ver,  *  gi-ro-fer,  s.  [Fr.  girojlee,  from 
Fr.  &;  Prov,  g'iroj?e= clove  ;  Sp.  girofie,  giro/re; 
Port,  goivo;  Ital.  gerofano;  Lat.  caryophyllum, 
from  Gr.  Kopvo^vWov  (kantopMUlon)  =  the 
clo\'e  tree  :  Kapvov  (karuon)  =  a  nut,  and 
(f)6XXoi/  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 


1.  Spec. :  Matthiola  incaiia,  Stock,  or  more 
fully,  Stock  Gillyflower.     [Stock.] 

r  the  pinke  and  pur 
'Vfitti  glUiJlowers." 
Speiiser:  ShepJteards  Calender;  April. 

2.  The  genus  Matthiola. 

T[  Clove  Gillyflower  is  Dianthus  Caryophyllvs ; 
Marsh  Gillyflower,  Lychnis  Floscuculi;  Queen's 
Rogue's  or  Winter  Gillyflower,  Hesperis  niatro- 
nalis  ;  Sea  Gillyflower,  Armeria  vulgaris  ;  Wall 
Gillyflower  and  Yellow  Gillyflower,  Cheiran- 
thus  Cheiri  ;  Single  Gillyflower,  DiOMthu-s  plu- 
inarius;  Turkey  Gillyflower.  Tagetes  erecta ; 
Water  Gillyflower,  Hottonia  palustris  ;  Winter 
Gillyflower,  Gheiranthus  Cheiri  or  Hesperis 
■matronalis ;  and  Gillyflower-grass,  the  same 
as  Carnation-grass  (q.v.). 

*gil'-our,  *gil-er,  *gil-oure,  *gil-owre, 
*  gyl-or,  *  gyl-our,  *  gyl-ur,  s.    [0,  Fr, 

guilere,    guileor.]     [Guiler,]    A  deceiver ;   a 
traitor  ;  a  false,  treacherous  person. 
"  A  gylowr  schal  himself  beggiled  be." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  4,319. 

gir-ous,  *  gil-ouse,  *  gy-lous,  a.  [Mid. 
Eng.  gile  =  guile ;  sufF,  -ous.}  Treacherous, 
false,  deceitful. 

"Teyn  felliice  or  giloits  iB.\Bh-&A.e."—WycUffe:  Colos. 
siaTis  ii.  8. 

gil'-py,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  frolicsome 
young  person,  male  or  female.    (Scotch.) 

"  But  I  mind,  when  I  was  a  gilpy  of  a  lassock,  seeinff 
the  Duke,  that  was  him  that  lost  his  head  at  London. 
— Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  v. 

gil-rav'-age,   gil-raiv-itch,    *  gal-rav- 

itct,  u-i.  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubtful ; 
jirob.  either  Scotch  gillie  (q_.Y.)  or  Fr.  gueuU 
—  tlie  throat;  and  Eng  ra.vage.] 

1.  To  hold  a  merry  meeting  with  noise  and 
riot. 

2.  To  plunder,  to  pillage,  to  spoil ;  to  com- 
mit depredations. 

"Ye  had  better  stick  to  yourauld  trade  o' tiieft-boot, 
black-mail.spreaghs,  khA gillravaging -hettet  stealing 
nowte  than  ruining  nations."— Sco((.'  Rob  Roy,  ch.xxiii 

gil-rav'-age,  gil-rai-vitch,  s.     [Gilrav- 

age,  v.] 

1.  A  noisy  frolic  in  merrymaking,  among 

young  people. 

"  Muckle  din  an'  loud  gilraivitch  was  amaog  them, 
g.iffawan  an'  \a,nc\ia.n."—Edin.  Mag.,  Sept.,  1818,  p,  155. 

2.  Disorder,  confusion. 

gil-rav'-ag-er,  gU-rav-ach-er,  s.  [Eng. 
gilravag(e)  ;  -er.] 

1.  A  noisy,  riotous  fellow  ;  a  rake. 

2.  A  robber,  a  depredator,  a  plunderer. 

"  'An.d  wha's  this? '  he  continued,  '  Some  gillravager 
that  ye  hae  listed,  I  dare'say.  He  looks  as  if  he  had  a 
bauld  heart  to  the  highway,  and  a  lang  craig  for  the 
gibbet.'  "Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxiii. 

*  gil'-  ry,  "^  gil  -  rye,  s.  [0.  Fr.  gillerie.] 
Treachery,  deceit,  fraud. 

"For  thi  gaudes  and  thi  gilry  I  gif  this  dome." 

Seven  Sages,  3,957. 

*  gllse,  s.     [Grilse.] 

gilt,  pret.,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  s.     [Gild.] 

A.  B,  &  C.  As  pret.,  pa.  par.,  &  particip. 
adj. :  (See  the  verb). 
D,  As  substantive  : 

1.  Gold  laid  over  the  surface  of  anything : 
gilding. 
*'  Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemished  crown. 
Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gilt. 
Ana  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  IT.,  ii.  1. 


t^te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  Tve,  wet,  here,  oamel,  her,  thSre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  potc 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work.  whd..  sou ;   mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  r'dle,  full ;   try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  —  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  —  kw. 
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*  2.  Money  ;  gold.  • 

"Theae  corrupted  men  .  .  , 
Have  for  the  ffilt  of  France  (O  guilt  indeed}, 
Conflnned  conspiracy  with  fearful  France." 

Sliakesp. :  Henry  V.,  ii,    (Chorua.) 
3.  Fair  or  gx-and  show, 

■'  When  thou  wast  in  thy  nH-t,  and  tby  perfume,  they 
mocked  thee."— S/iaJtesp. ;  Timon  of  Athens,  iv,  a. 

■  gilt  (1),  s.     [Guilt,  s.] 

*gilt   (2),    *gilte,    ''sylt,   s.    [A.S.  glUe; 

Icel.  gilkf.,  gylta.]    A  spayed  sow, 

*  gilt,  vA.    [Guilt,  v.] 

;^t'-liead,    *  guilt-head,  s      [Eng.  gilt, 
guilt,  and  head.] 

*  1,  Ornitk. .  An  unidentified  bird. 
2.  Ichthyology : 

(1)  A  fish,  Ch/rysophrys  aurata  (liaving  golden 
coloured  eyebrows),  whence  its  English  name. 
The  back  is  silvery  grey  shaded  with  blue,  tlie 
belly  polished  steel-blue,  with  golden  bands 
along  the  sides.  Length,  a  foot  or  less.  Abun- 
dant in  the  Mediten-anean,  whence  it  extends 
in  >ne  direction  to  the  shores  of  Britain,  in  the 
other  to' the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  of  the 
family  Chcetodontidce.     [Chrysophrys.] 

"Of  these  wee  saw  comuiiug  out  of  Ouiuea  a  hun- 
dred in  coiupaiiy,  which  being  chased  by  the  giW.  eaiii, 
otherwise  called  the  )x)ni|^s,  doe  to  auoid  them  the 
better,  take  their  flight  out  of  the  water," — Ilackiayt  ; 
Voyages,  iii,  520. 

(2)  Afisl),  Crenilabrus  melojis  or  tinea  ;  called 
also  the  Connor,  or  Golden  Maid.  Its  upper 
parts  are  striped  with  red  and  green  ;  the  lower 
parts  green  with  red  spots.  Length,  six  inches. 
Found  along  the  British  coasts.  It  is  of  the 
family  Labridse.     [Crexilabrus.] 

*  gilt-if,  *  gilt-ife.    gult-if;  a.     [Mid.  Eng. 
gilt  =  guilt;  sutf.  -i'/=  -ive.]    Guilty. 

"  Who  that  ffilt^fia,  all  quyte  goth  he." 

Chaucer  :  TroUus  &  Cressida,  ilL  970, 

gim,  ".      [An    abbreviation  of  gifwp   (q.v.).] 
Neat  ;  spruce  ;  well-dressed. 
"  The  payntit  powne  paysaud  with  x>lumyB  gym, 
Kest  vp  his  tele  aue  proud  plesaud  quhile  rym." 
Douglas:  Virgil, -{02,1, 

gim-pig,  s.  A  rest  for  the  arm  of  a  lapi- 
dary, consisting  of  a  rod  of  iron  bent  into  a 
cranked  form. 

gim'-bal,  gim'-bol,  gim'-ble,  s.      [Lat. 

gemellus  =  twin,  double.]  A  form  of  universal 
joint  for  securing  free  motion  iu  suspension, 
or  for  suspending  anything,  as  a  lamp,  a  com- 


GIMBAL,    WITH   rOMPASS. 

pass,  a  chronometer,  &c.,  so  that  it  may 
always  retain  a  certain  jjosition,  or  be  in 
equilibrium.  It  generally  consists  of  a  pair  of 
interlocked  rings  or  hoops,  moving  the  one 
within  the  other,  and  each  perpendicularly  to 
its  plane,  about  two  axes,  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

gimbal-jolnt,  s.  A  two-part  joint,  hav- 
ing articulations  or  axes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  It  is  used  as  a  shaft-coupling  in 
the  tumbling-rods  of  horse-gear,  in  drilling 
and  sheex:)-sheariug  machines,  and  elsewhere. 

gimbal-ring,  s.  A  single  gimbal  by  which 
the  cock-eye  of  the  upper  millstone  is  sup- 
ported on  the  spindle  to  permit  vibration ;  a 
rynd. 

gimb'-let,  t>.     [Gimlet.] 

gim'-crack,  *  gin-crack,  s.  &  a.  [Prob. 
from  Prov.  Eng.  gim  =  spruce,  and  crack  =  a 
lively  boy.] 

A.  As  sttbstantive : 

*  1.  A  spruce,  pert  boy ;  a  dandy ;  a  cox- 
comb. 
"  Theae  are  flue  gimcracks ;  hey.  here  cornea  another, 
A  flagon  full  of  wine  in  his  hand  T  take  it." 

Beaum.  £  Flet. :  Loyal  Subject,  iv.  3. 

2.  A  trivial,  worthless,  though  showy  piece 
of  mechanism  ;  a  pretty  but  useless  toy. 
"  Rifled  all  his  pokes  and  fobs 
Of  ffimcracks,  whims,  and  j iggumbobs." 

Butler :  Sudibras.  pt.  liL,  c.  i, 

B,  AiCidJ.  :  Showy  but  worthless. 


gim'-let,  gimb'-let,  s.  [0.  Fr.  gimbelet, 
guimbelet;  Fv-gihelet.  Formed  from  wimble, 
with  dimin.  sutf.  -et ;  cf.  O.  Dut.  wimple  = 
a  bore.]  [Wimble.]  A  small  boring-tool, 
having  a  leading  screw,  a  grooved  staff,  and  a 
cross  handle.  It  is  used  for  boring  small 
holes  in  wood,  &c.,  larger  holes  being  made 
with  an  auger  (q.v,). 

"His  adzes,  saws,  planes,  and  ffim^efa,  were  Dot  made, 
aa  we  suppose,  to  hew,  cut  amoofch,  shape  out,  or  bore 
wood  ■wlia-"—Paley  :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  iv. 


gimlet-eye. 


A  squint-eye. 


gim'-let,  gimb'-let,  v.t.    [Gimlet,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  use  or  apply  a  gimlet  to  ; 
to  form  in  by  using  a  gimlet. 

2.  Naut.  :  To  turn  round,  as  an  anchor,  by 
the  stock,  that  is  with  a  motion,  like  the 
turning  of  a  gimlet. 


[Lat.  geviellus  —  twin.] 


gim'-mal,  s.  & 

[Gimbal.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1,  A  pair  or  series  of  interlocked  rings,  as 
of  a  bit ;  a  gimbal. 

*  2.  A  quaint  piece  of  mechanism  ;  a  gim- 
crack. 

"  I  think  by  some  odd  gimmals  or  device 
Their  arms  are  set  like  clocks,  still  to  strike  on, 
Else  ne'er  could  they  hold  out  so  as  they  do." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  L  2, 

B.  .^s  adj. :  Consisting  of  a  series  of  inter- 
locked rings  or  links. 


gimmal-bit, 

bridle. 


The   double-bit   of    a 


"  In  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal-bit 
Lies  foul  with  chewed  graas." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  I'.,  iv,  2. 

gim'-mer  (l),  s.  [A  lightened  form  of  cummer 
(q.v.).]  An  old  woman.  (Usually  employed 
in  a  contemptuous  sense.)    (Scotch.) 

*  gim'-mer  (2),  s.  [Gimmal.]  A  piece  of 
mechanism;  a  mechanical  device. 

"  I  saw  my  precious  watch  taken  asunder,  and  lay- 
ing Bcattered  upon  the  workman's  shop  board  ;  so  as 
here  lay  a  wheel,  ,there  the  balance,  here  one  gimmer, 
there  another."— J/>.  Hall:   Works,  iii.  702. 

gim'-mer,   ^  gymb-ure,  '^  gym-byre,  s. 

[0.  Icel.  gimbr,  gymbr ;  Dan.  ginimar.]    A  ewe 
from  one  to  two  years  old.     (Scotch.) 
"  The  lad,  for  twa  guid  gimm,er  peta, 

"Wna  laird  himsel'. " 
Bums :  Death  &  Doctor  Hornbook. 

gimp,  s.  [Fr.  gmmpe=eL  nun's  wimple  :  prob. 
confused  with  Fr.  guipure  =  a  thread  of  silk 
lace  (Skeat);  cf.  Ger.  gimf,  gimpf  =  a  loop, 
lace,  or  edging  of  silk.  ] 

Fabric :  Silk  twist  interlaced  with  wire  or  a 

coarse  cord.     It  is  now  principally  used  in 

upholstery,    thougli    it   has    at    times    been 

fashionable  for    trimming    wearing   apparel. 

The  term  is  also  used  in  pillow-lace  making, 

signifying  a  thread  thicker    than    ordinary, 

round  which  others  are  twined  or  woven. 

"Unmoved  by  tongue  and  sights,  he  walked  the  place. 

Through  tape,  toys,  tinsel,  gim^p,  perfume,  and  lace." 

Pamell :  Elegy  to  an  Old  Beauty. 

gimp-macliiue,  s.  A  narrow-ware  loom 
constructed  so  as  to  eatch  the  woof  and  form 
loops  or  patterns,  the  gimp  cords  of  various 
sizes  being  carried  by  independent  shuttles  or 
needles. 

gimp-nail,  s.  A  small  forged  nail  with  a 
rounded  head,  used  by  upholsterers. 

gimp.  *  gymp,  «..  »Ss  s.    [Wei.  gwymp  =  neat, 
pretty.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Neat,  spruce,  comely. 

'■  Now  with  gymp  fingers  doing  atringis  smyte. 
And  now  with  aubtell  euore  poyntaJis  lyte." 

Douglas :  Virgil,  187,  37. 

2.  Slim,  delicate,  slender,  scant ;  short  in 
measure  or  weight. 

*  B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  witty  jest. 

"  Tharfor,  gude  freyndis,  for  aue  gympe  or  ane  bourd, 
I  piay  you  note  me  not  at  eueiy  worde. " 

Douglas:  Virgil,  h,\^. 

2.  A  quirk,  a  subtlety. 

"  0  man  of  law !  lat  be  thy  autelte. 
With  wys  jympis,  and  frawdia  interkat." 
Henrysone :  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  120,  18. 

gimp,  V.t.  [Gimp  (1),  s.]  To  jag,  to  indent, 
to  denticulate. 

*gimp'-ing,  5.  [Eng.  gimp,  s. ;  -ing.]  Trim- 
ming with  gimp. 

"  Ornament  it  well  with  gimjoing. 
Flounces,  fui'belows,  and  crimping." 

Fatokes:  Odes  of  Anacreon,  3cxviii, 


A  place  where  gin  is 


"gim'-ple,  s.    [Wimple.] 

gn^n  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  genevre  =  juniper :  Lat. 
juuiperus,  from  the  spirit  being  flavoured  with 
berries  of  the  juniper.] 

Comm.:  A  compounded  spirit,  prepared 
either  by  re-distilling  plain  spirit  with  jumper 
berries,  coriander  seeds,  angelica  root,  &c., 
or  by  adding  various  essential  oils  to  rectified 
spirit.  The  gin  produced  by  distilling  i -as- 
sesses a  much  more  delicate  flavour  than  that 
produced  by  mixing  or  compounding.  The 
strength  of  gin  varies  from  proof  to  50  under 
proof,  but  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  42  ^^  43 
Vict.  c.  30,  §  6,  any  gin,  sweetened  or  un- 
sweetened, sold  below  35  under  proof  is  con- 
sidered to  be  adulterated  with  water,  unless 
the  purchaser  is  informed  of  its  exact  strength 
at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  Gin  is  reduced 
with  water,  and  sweetened  with  sugar  or 
syrup,  but  noue  of  the  injurious  substances, 
said  to  have  been  used  in  former  times  are 
now  found  even  in  low-class  gins.  Cordial  gin 
is  sweetened  gin  flavoured  with  certain  spices. 
Orange  gin  possesses  the  flavour  of  orange 
peel.  Sloe  gin  is  prepared  by  steeping  sloes  in 
strong  gin  for  some  weeks,  then  filtering  and 
reducing  with  water. 

"  Ingenuity  is  exhausted  in  devising  attractive  titles 
for  the  different  descriptions  of  gin."  —  J>ickens : 
Sketches  by  Doz  ;  Gin-shops. 

gin-house  (I),  . 
sold ;  a  gin-palace. 

gin-palace,  s.  A  gaily  decorated  public- 
house,  usually  in  a  low  neighbourhood ;  one 
in  which  spirits  are  the  staple  articles  of  con- 
sumption. 

"If  temperance  societies  could  suggest  on  antidote 
against  hunger  or  distress,  or  establish  diapenssiries 
for- the  gratuitous  distribution  of  Lethe-water,  gin- 
palaces  would  be  numbered  among  the  things  that 
■weie."— Dickens  :  Sketches  by  Boz;  Qin-shops. 

gin-shop,  s.  The  same  as  Gin-palace 
(q.v.). 

"  Death,  at  unawares,  might  duck  him 
Deeper  than  the  grave,  and  quench 
The  gin-shop's  light  in  hell's  grim  drench." 

a.  Brovjning  :  Christmas  Eve,  iit 

gln-sling,  5.  A  cold  drink,  composed  of 
gin,  soda-water,  lemon,  and  sugar. 

gin  (2),  *  ginne  (1),  *  gyn  (1),  ^  gynne  (1), 
s.    [A  contraction  of   Fr.   engin,   from  Lat. 
ingeiiium  =  a  contrivance.]    [Engine.] 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  mechanical  contrivance  or  engine ;  a 
machine. 

"[They]  granteu  to  lend  to  the  aeid  John  Wastell 
sum  parte  of  old  scaffoldyiig,  tymbre,  and  the  use  of 
certayne  stufT,  and  necessaryes  there,  as  gynnes,  wels, 
cables,  &c."—  Walpole .'  Anecdotes,  i. :  App,  Indenture, 
4  Henri;  ^^11. 

2.  An  engine  of  torture. 

"  TypliBeufl  ioyuts  were  streached  on  a,  gin. 
Tneseus  condemned  to  endless  sloutn  by  law ; 
And  fifty  Bisters  water  In  leke  vessels  draw." 

Spenser:  F.  Q,,  I.  v.  35. 

3.  Mechanism  ;  mechanical  arrangement. 

"  Bid  him  descend,  and  trill  another  pin 
(For  theriu  lieth  the  effect  of  all  the  gin), 
And  he  wol  douu  descend,  and  don  your  will." 

Chaucer  :  0.  T.,  10,636. 

II.  Machinery : 

1.  A  portable  hoisting-machine  whose  frame 
is  a  tripod,  one  leg  being  movable  so  as  to 
vary  its  angle  of  elevation,  and  thus  deter- 
mine the  height  of  the  apex ;  the  other  two 
legs  preserve  their  relative  distance,  and  form 
standards  for  the  drum,  round  which  the  rope 
is  wound  by  power  applied  to  the  handspikes. 
For  heavy  weights  a  fall  and  tackle  is  used  ; 
and  for  hoisting  a  bucket  from  a  well  or  mine. 
simply  a  couple  of  pulleys  to  change  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  rope.  One  pulley 
is  suspended  from  the  apex,  and  the  other 
attached  between  the  two  permanent  legs,  so 
as  to  change  the  rope  to  a  horizontal  position, 
for  the  attachment  of  a  draught  horse. 

2.  A  pump  operated  by  windmill. 

"'Ho  gins  or  machines  could  auffiee  to  lay  and  keep 
them  dry." — Hay:  The  Creation,  ii. 

3.  A  coal-hoisting  machine  ;  a  whin. 

4.  A  machine  for  separating  cotton-flhre 
from  the  seeds. 

gin-hlock,  s.  A  tackle-block  with  a  hook 
to  swing  from  the  gib  of  a  crane  or  from  tUe 
sheer  of  a  gin. 

gin-horse,  s.  A  mill-horse  ;  a  liorse  em- 
ployed in  working  a  gin. 

"He  would  make  his  rounds  like  the  gin-horse  in 
its  cLTcnit,  or  the  prisoner  on  his  wheel.  — McCosh  ■ 
Method  of  tfie  Divine  Government,  p.  174. 


h6il,  bo^;  pout,  ji^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  3^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tlon,  -^ion  =  zhun.     -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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gin— gingival 


gin-house  (2),  s.  A.  house  or  'building 
where  cotton  is  ginned. 

gin-race,  s. 

Mining :  A  miner's  term  for  the  horse-track 
of  a  whin  or  hoisting  apparatus, 

gin^ring,  s.  The  ring  or  circle  in  wliicli 
a  horse  moves  in  working  a  gin. 

gin-saTT,  s.  A  saw  used  in  a  cotton-gin 
for  drawing  tlie  fibres  through  the  grid,  leav- 
ing the  seed  in  the  hopper. 

gin-wheel,  s. 

1.  A  wheel  iu  a  cotton-gin.  It  may  mean  a 
wheel  with  curved  pointed  teeth  or  claws, 
which  act  as  the  teeth  of  the  i;sual  saws  in 
drawing  the  fibre  through  the  grid  ;  or  the 
brush-wheel,  which  cleans  the  lint  from  the 
said  wheel  or  saw. 

2.  The  wheel  or  drum  of  a  whin. 

gin  (3),  *ginne  (2),  *gyn  (2),  *gynne(2), 
s.  [Icel.  ginna=to  dupe,  to  deceive.  (Skeat).} 
A  trap,  a  snare,  to  catch  animals  and  birds. 

"  Forbear,  forbear,  thy  vaiu  aiuuaeiiieiita  cease, 
Thy  woodcocks  from  their  gina  awhile  release." 

Qarth:  lyispensartf,  ii.  1C5. 

•gin  (4),  *^gyn,  e.  [A.S.  giti.]  A  chasm,  a 
gap. 

"  And  thus  bis  spreith  lie  had  vuto  his  iu, 
And  with  aue  quhiue  staiie  closit  lias  the  gyn." 

Douglas:   CtririZ,  248,  25. 

gin(l),  v.t.  [Gin  (2),  s.]  To  clean  cotton  of 
the  seeds  by  means  of  a  gin. 

"It  pays  him  better  to  sell  his  cotton  in  Fiji  un- 
ginned  at  threepence  halfpenny  per  lb.  than  to  send  :t 
home  ginned." — Tiroes,  April  15,  1B74, 

^in.  (2),  v.t.  [Gin  (3),  s.]  To  catch  in  a  snare 
or  trap  ;  to  snare. 

"So,  so,  the  woodcock's  ginned." 
Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Passionate  3facima7i,  hi.  1. 

*  gin  (3),  "  ginne,  *  ginn-en,  ^  gyn, 
*gynne  (pa.  t.  igau,  *gon,  ^gu)i),  v.t.  &  L 
[A.S.  ginnan,  found  in  the  compounds  on- 
ginrian,  be-ginnan  =  to  begin  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  'beginnen, ;  O.  H.  Ger.  heginnan ;  Uer. 
heginn&ih ;  Qioi\\.duginnan=to  begin.]   [Gan.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  begin. 

"'This  lesBOun  thus  I  ginno." 

William  of  Paler ne,  1,929. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  begin. 


^  Obsolete  now  except  in  poetry, 

gin,  conj.  &  prep.  [A  contr.  of  gif  and  =  if 
and  ;  or  a  corruption  of  given  (?),]    [Gif.] 

A.  As  conj. :  If. 

"We'll  lose  the  place  ^/n  there's  ony  niair  uomplaiuts 
o'  the  kind." — A'cotK."  Antiquary,  cii,  xv. 

B.  As  prep. :  By,  before,  or  against  a 
certaiji  time. 

"  Gin  nifj;ht  we  came  unto  a  gentle  place, 
And  as  he  promised  sae  I  fand  the  case," 

Koss :  J/elenore,  p.  66. 

*gi-nete,  s.    [Genet.] 

^gin'-ffal,  'gyn-fiil,  a.      [Eng.  gin  (3),  s.  ; 

-/nil.]    Deceitful,  treacherous,  false. 

"Sogijn/ul  of  speche,"        /'.  Plowman,  C,029, 

*  gmg,  ;>.    [Gang,  s.]    A  gang,  a  body,  a  crowd. 

"Sure  he  has  got 
Some  bawdy  pictures,  to  call  all  this  ging." 

lien  Jonson:  Alchymist,  v.  1. 

gih'-gal,  s.  [A  native  word.]  An  East  Indian 
breech-loadjiig  hre-arm,  carrying  a  ball  from 
four  to  eight  ounces.     It  is  hred  from  u  rest. 

[JjNGAL.] 

gin'-gel-ly,  gin'-gll-ie,  s.  [An  East  Indian 
word.]    For  def.  see  conipuund. 

gingelly,  or  gingiUie  oil,  s.    The  oil 

of  Sesamum  orientale. 

gin -ger,  **  gin-giuere,  *  gyn-gyre,  ^  gin- 
giv-er,    *  gin-gib-er,    ^  zim-bip-er-i, 

*  zin-gl-ber-i,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  glngemhre ; 
Prov.  gingehre,  gingibre,  gingiebre ;  Sp.  gcngl- 
tire;  Port,  gengivre;  Ital.  zenzero,  zemevern, 
zenzovero;  Lat.  zinzibcris,  from  Gr.  ftyyi'iSepLs 
(zinggiberis)  =  an  Arabian  spice  plant,  the 
root  of  which  was  used  in  medicine  ;  probably 
ginger.  Sans,  criji^a-yej-a— antler-shaped,  re- 
ferring to  the  resemblance  of  the  root  to  the 
horn  of  some  ruminant  animals.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

1.  Botany  : 

(1)  Zingiber  officinale,  Common  or  Narrow- 
leaved  Ginger.     It  has  subsessile  linear  lance- 


olate smootlileaves,oblong  spikes, acute  bracts, 
and  a  three-lobed  lip.  It  is  a  native  of  India, 
but  is  cultivated  in  most  tropical  countries. 

(2)  The  genus  Zingiber.  There  is  a  Broad- 
leaved  Ginger,  Zingiber  Zemmbet,  also  a  native 
of  India.  It  is  used  externally  for  cataplasms 
and  fermentations  but  is  not  eaten. 

(3)  Sedum  acre,  from  its  extreme  pungency. 
2.  Coinm. :  The  dry  wrinkled  rhizomes  of  the 

ginger  -  plant.  The  pieces,  or  as  they  are 
called  races,  are  usually  from  two  to  four 
inches  long,  branched,  flat,  and  of  a  pale  buff 
colour.  Ginger  is  known  in  commerce  under 
two  forms,  coated  and  uncoated  or  scraped, 
the  latter  having  been  deprived  of  its  epider- 
mis when  in  the  green  state,  and  sold  as  white 
ginger.  The  chief  varieties  imported  into  this 
country  are  Jamaica,  Cochin,  Bengal,  Japan, 


GINGER-PLANT. 

and  African.  The  first  three  are  scraped  gin- 
gers, and  ofthese  Jamaica  is  the  most  esteemed 
owing  to  its  colour  and  tiavour.  Some  kinds 
of  ginger  are  bleached  with  chloride  of  lime, 
whilst  others  are  simply  coated  with  chalk  to 
give  them  a  whiter  api^earance.  Ginger  is  an 
agreeable  aromatic,  and  a  valuable  stomacliic  ; 
but  is  more  largely  used  as  a  condiment  than 
as  a  medicine.  Preserved  ginger,  so  largely 
imported  from  China  into  England  in  Jars, 
consists  of  the  young  rhizomes  boiled  in 
syrup.  Ground  ginger  is  frequently  adulter- 
ated, the  chief  adulterants  being  sago  flour, 
wheat  flour,  ground  rice,  and  an'owroot. 
These  are  added,  not  only  to  increase  the 
weight,  but  to  whiten  a  dark-coloured  variety, 
which  is  then  sold  as  a  first-class  ginger.  All 
these  substances  can  be  readily  detected  by 
the  microscope. 

3.  Pharm.  :  Ginger  is  the  rhizome  scraped 
and  dried  of  Zingiber  officinale,  a  native  of  East 
India;  also  grown  in  the  West  Indies.  Ginger 
contains  a  volatile  oil,  starch,  resinous  matter, 
gum,  woody  fibre,  &c.  It  is  an  aromatic 
stimulant  and  carminative,  and  is  given  in 
dyspepsia  and  with  purgative  medicines  to 
prevent  griping.  It  is  used  to  prepare  Syrupus 
Zingiberis,  Syrup  of  Ginger,  and  Tinctura 
Zingiheris,  Tincture  of  Ginger. 

^  Amada,  or  JVIango  Ginger,  is  Curcuma 
A)iuida;  Egyptian  Ginger,  Colocasia escidenta ; 
Indian,  or  Wild  Ginger,  Asarum  canadense; 
and  Wood-ginge  an  old  book-name  for  Ane- 
mone ranunc^doides,    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  from,  or  in  any  other  way 
pertaining  or  relating  to  it.  (See  the  com- 
pounds.) 

ginger-ale,  s.  A  temperance  beverage, 
prepared  by  dissolving  sugar  in  water,  flavour- 
ing with  ginger  or  essence  of  ginger,  and 
colouring  with  a  solution  of  caramel.  Each 
bottle  is  then  aerated  with  carbonic-acid  gas, 
and  securely  corked.  Ginger-ale  is  a  true 
non-intoxicating  drink,  the  only  spirit  which 
can  possibly  be  present  being  a  mere  trace 
from  the  essence  of  ginger  used. 

ginger-beer,  s.  A  popular  effervescing 
beverage  prepared  from  a  mixture  of  ginger, 
white  sugar,  and  water,  the  whole  being  sub- 
jected to  fermentation  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  yeast.  The  amount  of  proof-spirit  pre- 
sent in  ginger-beer  varies  from  one  to  five  per 
cent.,  whilst  the  gravity  varies  from  1012'  to 
1020-. 

ginger-brandy,  s.  A  cordial  prepared 
by  steepiug  bruised  ginger  in  brandy  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  sweetening  with  sugar. 
It  contains  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of 
proof  spirit. 


ginger  -  cordial,  s.  An  unfermented 
beverage,  prepared  by  simply  adding  essence 
of  ginger  to  plain  spirit,  and  sweetening  with 
sugar  or  syrup.  It  contains  from  ten  to 
eighteen  per  cent,  of  proof-spirit. 

ginger-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  A  grass,  Anatherium  Nardiis,  indi- 
genous to  India,  in  parts  of  which  the  native 
name  is  Koshel. 

ginger-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Tanacettim  vulgare. 

ginger-pop,  s.  The  same  as  Gingeh- 
BEER  (q.v.).    (Colloq.) 

ginger-'Wine,  s.  A  popular  British  wine, 
made  by  the  fermentation  of  ^ugar,  water,  and 
bruised  ginger,  It  contains  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  per  cent,  of  proof-spirit. 

gin'-ger-ade,  s.  [Eng.  ginger,  with  suff.  -ade, 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  lemonade.)  A  strong 
sugar  syrup  flavoured  with  essence  of  ginger. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacturing  districts  for 
mixing  with  gin. 

gin'-ger-bread,  s.  [Eng.  ginger,  and  bread.} 
A  well-known  dark-coloured,  bread  made  from 
wheat  flour,  treacle,»moist  sugar,  ground  gin- 
ger, and  other  spices.  It  is  sold  in  the  form 
of  square  thick  cakes. 

"An'  I  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world,  thou 
should'st  have  it  to  buy  gingerbread."— Shakesp. j 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  1. 

gingerbread-nuts,  s.  pi.  Small  button- 
like cakes  of  gingerbread. 

gingerbread  -  tree,  gingerbread  - 
plum,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Farinarium  macropliylhi/m,  one  of  the 
Ch  i-j'sobalanaceae . 

2.  The  name  given  in  Egypt  to  a  palm, 
HyphfBne  thebaica,  its  mealy  rind  resembling 
gingerbread. 

gingerbread-^pork,  s. 

Arch. :  Ornamental  work  cut  or  cai'ved  in 
fanciful  shapes,  as  an  ornament  to  buildings. 

gin'-ger-WOrts,  i.  pi.  [Eng.  ginger,  and  pi 
worts.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Zingiberaceae  (q.v.), 

ffin'-ger-ly,  adv.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful 
According  to  Skeat,  from  Sw.  dial,  gingla^ 
gdngla  =  to  go  gently :  hence  =  with  tottering 
steps.  According  to  others,  from  an  O. 
Eng.  gingralic  =  like  a  young  person,  from 
A.S.  gingra  =  a  young  person.] 

A.  As  adv. :  In  a  delicate,  fastidious,  or 
nice  manner ;  daintily,  fastidiously. 

"  Has  it  a  com?  or  do's  it  walk  ou  conscience. 
It  treads  so  gingerly  i " 

Beaam,  &  Flet.  :  Love's  Care,  ii.  2. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Delicate,  dainty,  fastidious^ 

"We  stayghe  and  prolonge  our  goyug,  withanyce: 
or  tendre  and  softe,  delicate,  or  gyngerly  pace." — 
Odal:  Flowres for  Latiiie  Speaking, io.  96. 

*  gin'-ger-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ginger;  -?iess.) 
Delicacy,  niceness,  daintiness,  fastidiousness. 

"Their  gingemess  iu  tripping  on  toes  like  young 
goata. " — Stubhes:  Anatomy  ^Abiues,  p.  42. 

*  gin'-ger-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  ginger  (q.v.) ;  -ous.^ 
Of  the  colour  of  ginger  ;  pale  yellow. 

"Mr.  Lammle  takes  his  gingerous  whiskers  in  his 
left  hand,  and  bringing  them  together  frowns  fur- 
tively at  hia  beloved  out  of  a  thick  gingerous  bush." — 
Lickens :  Our  Mutual  Friend,  ch.  x. 

ging'-ham,  s.  &a.  [Fr.  guingan,  from  Gnin- 
gamp,  a  town  in  Brittany,  where  the  stuff"  is. 
made.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
Fabric  : 

1.  A  kind  of  linen  or  cotton  fabric,  coloured 
in  the  thread. 

2.  A  common  umbrella,  as  made  of  such 
stuff'.    (Slang.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  stuff"  described 
in  A. 

*  gin'-gi-ber,  s.    [Zinziber.] 

ging'-ing,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining :  The  lining  of  a  shaft  with  bricks 
or  masonry  ;  called  also  steiuing  or  staining. 

*  gin-gi'-val,  w.   &  s.      [Lat.   gingiva  =  the 

gum.] 


&te,  fat,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   w^e,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p5t» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  w^ho,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe==e;    ey  =  a.    qu^k-w. 
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A,  A^  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  gums. 

"Whilst  the  Italiaua  Btrive  to  cut  a.  tliread  in  their 
pronunciation  between  d  ana  ,,  8i>  as  to  sweeten  it, 
they  make  the  uccluse  appulse.  especially  the  ghigioal, 
softer  than  we  do." ^IfoUler:  ElctiLcnts  0/  Speech. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  letter  so  named  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  uttered. 

"  Gingivals,  ia  uttering  which  the  tongue  la  pressed 
iigainst  the  gums."— ^Kr^7^/  ;  Qrammur  of  the  Arabic 
Language,  i.  4. 

*  gin'-gle,  v.i.  &  t.    [Jingle,  v.] 

*  gingle-boy,  s.    A  coin. 

"  The  sign  of  the  gingle-boys  hanga  at  the  door  of  oiir 
pockets."— J[/'as8iKtfer  .-  Virgin  Martyr,  ii.  2. 

*  gm'-gle,  a.    [Jingle,  s.] 

*g;in'-gle9,  s.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of 
Shingles  (q.v.).  So  called  because  it  some- 
times encircles  the  person  affected  like  a 
^rdle.    (Lat.  dngula.) 

"Thegingles  or  St.  Anthony  his  fire." — Fuller:  Ch. 
Hist.,  IX.  i.  60. 

gin'-gly-moid,  a.  [Lat.  ginglymus  (q.v.) ; 
Gr.  elfios  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Anat. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  a 
ginglynius  (q.v.). 

gin'-gliS^-mus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ylyykvfjioq , 
andytyyKvfJios  (gingglumos)  =  a  ball  and  socket 
joint.] 

Anat.  :  A  hinge  joint,  one  which  admits 
only  of  flexion  and  extension,  as  the  elbow, 
the  knee,  and  the  ankle  joints. 

gin-go,  gink'-go,  s.    [Japanese.] 
Bot. :  A  tree,  Salisburia  adianti/olia. 

ginn,  gin'-nee,  *■.    [Jinn,  Jinnee.] 

*  ginne,  v.t.  &  i.    [Gin,  v.] 

*  gin'-ner,  s.    [Ginnle,  s.] 

*  gin'-net,  s.    [Genet.] 

gin'-ning  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Gin  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp,  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  mhst. :  The  act  or  process  of  cleaning 
cotton  by  means  of  a  gin. 

*  gm'-ning  (2),  *gln-ninge,  *gyn-ynge, 

pr.  2)aT.,  a.,  &  s.     [Gin  (2),  v.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c&  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  beginning;  a 
beginning. 

gin-nle,  gin-ner,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Icel. 
gin  =  the  mouth;  A.S.  gin  =  a  chasm,  an 
opening.]    The  gill  of  a  fish., 

"  A  ginner  of  y"  fysche ;  b7'anchia."  —  Cathol.  Angli- 
cum. 

gin-nle,  gin-le,  v.t.  [Ginnle,  s.]  To  fish 
with  the  hands,  by  groping  under  banks  and 
stones,  as  in  tickling  trout. 

"  Ye  took  me  alblins  for  a  black-fisher  it  was  gaun 
to  ginle  the  chouks  o'  ye." — SaiTit  Patrick,  iii.  4-2. 

gin'-ny,  s.  [Prob.  a  dimin.  corrupt,  of  gin  = 
engine.]    (For  def.  see  etym.  and  compound.) 

glnny-carriage,  s  A  railway  car  for 
conveying  materials. 

*  gln-Olir.  *  gyn-our,  s.  [0.  Fr.  engigneor, 
engineur.]  An  engineer  ;  one  who  worked  a 
military  engine. 

"The  gynours  sond  and  atones  caste." 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  2,913. 

^tn-Seng,  gin'-S9hen»  s.  [Chinese  ginsen, 
said  by  Grosser  to  be  =  that  wliich  resembles 
a  man  or  a  man's  thigh ;  or  from  gen-seng  = 
first  of  plants.] 

1.  Pkar.  :  The  root  of  Panax  Ginseng.  It 
has  a  sharp,  aromatic,  peculiar  taste,  and  is 
prescribed  by  the  Chinese  in  diseases  attended 
by  bodily  weakness.  Some  think  its  virtues 
imaginary. 

2.  The  plant  of  which  No.  1  is  the  root.  It 
belongs  to  the  Araliaceae  (Ivyworts). 

gx-6-*ber'-tite,  s.  [Named  after  Giobert, 
who  analyzed  it.] 

Afin. :  A  variety  of  Magnesite  (Dana).  A 
variety  of  Dolomite  (Brit.  Af«s.  Cat.). 

gld-cd'-s6,  adv.     [Ital.] 

Mus.  :  In  a  playful,  sportive  manner. 

*glour,  *gyour,  s.  [Hind,  gie,  gy  =  gnkle; 
suff.  -our.]    A  guide.     (Trevisa,  i.  349.) 


*  gip.  v.t.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  take  out  the 

insides  of  herrings.    (Bailey.) 

*  gip'-9i-ere,  a.    [Gipser.] 

*glpe,  *gype,   s      (O.  Fr.   gipe,  jupe ;  Ger. 

jojjjie  ;.  Fr.  jvpe.}    An  upper  frock  or  cassock. 

"  Botia  revelyng  as  a  gype." 

Romauni  of  the  Rose,  7,269. 

*ff£p'-6ii,  *ge-poun,  *gy-pun,  y.    [O.Fr. 

gippon,  juppon;  Ital.  giubbone;  Sp.  jnbon  ; 
Ft.  jupmi.]  [JupoN.]  A  tight-fitting  coat  or 
vest ;  a  short  cassock. 

"  With  nought  to  fence  hia  dauntless  breast 
But  the  close  glpon's  under- vest." 

Scott  :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  Iii.  18. 

*gip'-ser,  *gip-sire,  *gyp-cer,   *gip- 

ci-ere,  s.  [Fr.  gibeci^re  =  a  game-bag;  gibier 
=  game.]  A  purse,  a  pouch;  formerly  worn 
attached  to  the  girdle. 

"  An  anelace  and  p,cfipciere  all  of  silk, 
Heng  at  his  girdei,  white  as  morwe  milk." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  359. 

*  gip'-soiis,  a.    [Gypsum.]    Clayey. 

"Out  of  gipsous  or  plaiaterly  ground"  —  Fuller: 
Camb.  Univeraity,  viL  36. 

g^p'-sy,    gyp'-sy,  *gip-seii,  s.  &  a.    [A 

corruption  of  Mid.  Eng.  Egypcien  =  Egyptian  ; 
Fr.  Egyptian  ;  from  Low  Lat.  J£gyptiamis, 
from  ^gyptlus  =  an  Egyptian  ;  Gr.  AtyvTrnos 
(Aiguptios),  from  AtyuTrros  (Aiguptos)  =  Egypt. 
So  called  from  its  being  popularly  supposed 
that  they  came  from  Egypt,  but  their  real 
home  was  India.  By  the  Germans  they  were 
called  Zigeuner ;  Dut.  Heidenen  (=  Heathens) ; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  Tatars;  Ital.  Zingari ;  Sp.  Gitanos 
and  Zincali;  Fr.  Bohemiens ;  Pers.  Sisech; 
Hind.  Karachee;  and  by  themselves  Eoni 
(—  man).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  The  language  spoken  by  the  gipsies. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  person  of  a  dark  complexion  ;  used 
in  contempt  or  reproach. 

"Laura,  to  his  lady,  was  but  a  kitchen-wench; 
Dido  a  dowdy  ;  Cleopatra  a  gipsy."— Shakesp. :  Romeo 
*  Juiiet,  ii.  4. 

(2)  A  cunning  or  crafty  person ;  a  person  of 
bad  character ;  a  sly  person. 

"  A  slave  I  am  to  Clara'a  eyea : 
The  gipsy  knows  her  power  and  fliea." 

Prior :  Dutch  Proverb. 

n.  TecJinically : 

1.  Ethnol.  :  A  nomad  Eastern  race,  the 
members  of  which  came  to  Europe  by  way 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  Egypt.  They 
were,  therefore,  assumed  to  be  Egyptians,  and 
are  so  called  in  the  Elizabethan  legislation 
against  them,  and  in  other  places.  As  Egypt 
became  better  known  to  the  English,  it  was 
found  that  the  "  Egyptians  "  were  as  much 
foi'eigners  there  as  here.  It  is  now  proved 
that  they  are  from  India,  and  apparently 
from  that  part  of  it  adjacent  to  the  river  Indus, 
with  the  languages  of  some  tribes  inhabiting 
the  banks  of  which  their  tongue  best  agrees. 
A  tribe  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  are  called 
Tchinganes,  which  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  Tchingenes,  by  which  name  these  wanderers 
are  known  in  Turkey  and  the  Levant.  They 
call  themselves  Sind,  the  name  of  the  country 
through  which  the  Indus  flows  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course.  They  are  believed  to  have 
quitted  their  native  country  in  dread  of  Timur 
Beg,  better  known  as  Timoor  the  Tartar,  or 
Tamerlane,  and  first  appeared  in  Paris,  in  the 
end  of  August,  1427. 

2.  Entom. :  A  moth,  Hypogymna  dispar,  of 
the  tribe  Bombycina  and  the  family  Liparid^e. 
The  male  is  dark-brown,  and  the  female 
greyish-white. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  gipsy  or 
gipsies  ;  resembling  a  gipsy. 

"  The  frock  and  gipsy  bonnet." 

Tennyson :  Maud,  I,  xx.  19. 

gipsy-hat,  *  gypsy-hat,  s.  A  hat  with 
large  side  flaps  worn  by  women. 

gipsy-moth,  gypsy-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  The  same  as  Gipsy,  A.  II.  2  (q.v.). 
gipsy-winch,  a. 

Mack.:  A  small  winch,  having  a  drum, 
ratchet,  and  pawl ;  it  may  be  fastened  to  a  post. 
The  handle  of  the  winch  is  attached  by  stir- 
rups to  a  cap  revolving  on  the  axis.  Two 
motions  can  be  applied  to  the  winch,  the 
ordinary  rotary  method  of  working  the  handle. 


and  a  reciprocating    motion,   in  which   the 
handle  is  worked  up  and  down  like  a  pump- 
handle. 
gip'-sy,  gyp'-sjr,  v.i.    [Gipsy,  s.]    To  picnic 
or  cainp  out  in  the  woods. 

gip'-S^-i|fm,  g^'-S^-Igm,  s.    [Eng.  gipsy, 

iSITt.] 

1.  The  habits,  practices,  acts,  or  arts  of 
gipsies  ;  cheating,  deception. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  gipsy. 

gip'-s^-like,  gyp'-sy-like,  a.  [Eng.  gipsy, 
gypsy ;  like.'\  Like  a  gipsy  or  gipsies  ;  resem- 
bling gipsies. 

"  The  heath  was  fringed  by  a  wild  gipsylike  camp  of 
vast  extent."— Jfncautay  .■  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xxi. 

gip'- sy  -  wort,  gyp'-sj^-wort,  ;-.     [Eng. 

gypsy,  gipsy,  and  wort.] 
Botany : 

1.  Lycopus  europoius.  It  is  a  labiate  plant, 
dense  whorls  of  flowers,  white,  with  purple 
dots ;  hairy  within,  and  having  two  stamens 
and  leaves  deeply  and  irregularly  pin nati fid  or 
serrate.  It  is  about  two  feet  high,  and  grows 
in  England,  (fee,  in  ditches  and  by  river  banks. 

2.  The  genus  Lycopus. 

gi-rafife',  *  gi-r^f'-fA,  s.  [Fr.  girafe;  Sp. 
&  Port,  girafa ;  Ital'  giraffa,  from  Aiub. 
zurafa.] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  Camelopard,  Co^melopardalis 
giraffa.  It  constitutes  the  type  of  the  family 
Camelopardalidffl  (q.v.).  It  has  an  affinity  to 
the  camel ;  but  its  resemblance  to  the  leopard, 
which  is  only  in  its  colour  and  spots,  is  an 
analogy  and  no  more.  It  has  two  small 
frontal  horns  and  one  central  horn.  The  neck 
is  very  long,  but  has  only  the  normal  number 
of  cervical  vertebra3.  The  tongue  is  long  and 
prehensile,  and  is  used  for  stripping  leaves  off 
trees.  The  forelegs  are  very  long,  making  the 
animal  stand  15  to  18  feet  high.  It  lives  in  small 
herds,  and  gallops  in  a  ludicrously  clumsy 
manner.  The  animal  is  inofl'ensive  when  unmo- 
lested, but  will  try  to  kick  its  assailant  if  it 
be  attacked.  Its  flesh  is  good  ;  when  old  it 
becomes  coarse  ;  the  hide  makes  excellent 
leather.  It  is  found  in  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and 
tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  probably  also  in 
every  part  of  the  intermediate  region. 

2.  Palceont. :  Species  of  giraffe  have  been 
found  in  Miocene  strata  in  India,  Greece,  and 
France. 

gi-r^£f-i'-na,  s.  pi.  [Eng.,  &c.  giraff(e),  and 
Lat.  pi.  adj.'suff".  -iTia.] 

Zool. :  A  tribe  of  ruminant  mammals,  some- 
times constituted  for  the  reception  of  the 
family  Caiuelopardalidse,  with  which  it  agrees 
in  extent. 

gir'-an-dole,  s.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  girajidola.  from 
girdre  =  to  turn  about ;  Lat.  gyrus  —  a  turn.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  branching  candle-holder 
or  chandelier  ;  a  gaselier. 

"  Girandoles  of  silver  and  mother-of-pearl." — Lytton. 
{Latham.): 

2.  Pyrot. :  A  kind  of  revolving  firework  ;  a 
revolving  sun. 

*  gir'-axit,  a.     [Lat.  gyrans,  pr.  par.  of  gyro  = 

to  turn  round  in  a  circle.  ]  Whirling,  revolving. 

"  I  wound  in  girant  orbits,  smooth  and  -white." 

.£".  B.  Browning. 

gu:-ar-dm'-i-a,  s.  [Named  by  Gaudichaud, 
in  1826,  after  S!  Girardin.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Urticaceas.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  says  that  a  kind  of  cloth,  and  also  a 
sort  of  cordage,  are  made  from  fibre  furnished 
by  Girardinia  Jieterophylla,  common  in  Sikkim 
and  other  parts  of  the  Himalayas.  Thread  is 
made  in  Southern  India  from  the  closely 
allied  species  G.  LeschenaiUtiana. 

gir'-a-sol,  ^r'-a^sole,  s.  [Fr.  girasol,  from 
Lat.  gyro  =  to  turn,  and  sol  —  the  sun.] 

1.  Min. :  A  variety  of  opal.  It  is  bluish 
white,  and  is  translucent,  with  reddish  reflec- 
tions in  a  bright  light. 

1 2.  Bot. :  A  plant — Heliotropium  europceum, 
more  commonly  called  the  Turnsole. 

giraumont  (as   zher-6-mon'),   s.     [Fr. 

giraumont,     giraumon ;    remote    etym.    un- 
known, ] 


1.  A  cucurbitaceous  plant,  Cvcurbita  Pepo. 

2.  Another  cucurbitaceous  plant  of  unknown 


bSil,  h^;  poiit.  jo^l;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  chiu,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =f. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c'  =  bel,  dgL 
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species,  the  seeds  of  which  are  said  by  End- 
lieher  to  destroy  the  tapeworm. 

eird  (1),  *  gyrd,  s.    [Gird  (l),  v.] 

*  I.  Lit. :  A  stroke  with  a  rod  or  switch. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  twitch,  a  pang. 

■'  Conacience  by  thia  meana  is  freed  from  many  fear- 
ful  ffirdg  and  fcwmges  which  the  atheUt  feels." - 
lulotson. 

*  2.  A  spurt. 

"  He  huntB  well  for  a  gird."— Adams :  Works,  I  475. 
3.  A  sarcasm,  a  gibe,  a  sneer. 

"  I  thank  thee  for  that  ffird,  good  Tranio." 

Shakap.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

gird  (2),  s.  [GiRT>  (2),  v.]  A  hoop  for  holding 
together  a  tub,     ..rel,  orthelike. 

*  gird-sting,  5.      Apparently  a  sting  or 
pole  for  making  a,  gird  or  hoop. 

"  pird-siinga  the  hundreth  contening  sex  score  — 
:i\s.  —Jiatea  (1611),  2,  i.  a. 

gird  (1),  *  gird-en  (1),  *  gyrd-en,  v.t.  &  i. 
[From  Mid.,  Eng.  gerde,  yerde  =  a  rod  (Eng. 
yard);  cf.  Ger.  gerte  =  a.  vod.]     [Girde.] 

*  A.  Transitive : 
I.  TAterally : 

1.  To  strike,  to  hit. 

"  He  gurde  Suard  on  that  htefd." 

Layamon,  i  66. 

2.  To  pierce ;  to  cut  through. 

"  Though  girt  with  many  a  grevoua  blody  wound." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,012. 

n.  Fig. :  To  sneer  at ;  to  jibe  ;  to  mock  ;  to 
reproach  with  sarcasm. 
"Being  moved  be  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods." 
Shakesp. :  Coriolanue,  i.  1. 
B,  Intransitive : 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  strike  ;  to  hit ;  to  cut ;  to  aim 
a  blow  or  cut. 

"  He  girdus  to  Syr  Gauane 
Throghe  ventaylle  and  puaane." 

Anturs  of  Arthur,  at.  ilv. 

2-  Fig. :  To  sneer  ;  to  jibe ;  to  give  vent  to 
sarcasms  or  gibes.    (Followed  by  at.) 

"At  which  our  cities  gird  whose  judgments  are  ho 
strict."  Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  6. 

gird  (2),  *gerd-en,  *  girde,  **  gird-en  (2), 
*  gurd-en,  *^  gyrd-yn,  v.t.  [a.B.  gyrcktn ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  gyrclha  =  to  gird  ;  gerdhe  =  to 
fence  in;  But.  garden;  Dan.  giorde ;  Ger. 
giirten  =  to  gird  ;  Goth,  bi-gairdan.  From 
tlie  same  root  come  garden,  garth,  and  yard.] 

1.  To  bind  round  with  some  flexible  band, 
as  a  rope,  a  cord,  a  bandage,  a  girdle,  &c. 

"  They  sprinkled  earth  upon  tbelr  heads,  and  girded 
their  loins  with  sackcloth.'  —2  Jfaccabees  x.  3. 

2.  To  fasten  or  make  fast  by  binding. 

"He  girt  bia  warlike  harness  about  him."— 1  3fac- 
caAees  id.  25. 

*  3.  To  enclose  ;  to  shut  in ;  to  invest ;  to 
surround. 

"  Girding  with  grievous  siege 
Castlea  and  towna."        Shakesp. :  Henry  v.,  i.  2. 
*4:.  To  surround;  to  invest ;  to  encircle. 

•'  How  many  lasses  have  I  knowne  to  make  him 
Gfirlands  to  gird  his  necke." 

Browne:  ShepTierd^s  Pipe,  eel.  6. 

5.  To  invest. 

"  I  gird  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York." 

Shakes}}. :  1  Henry  VI.,  iii.  1. 

*  6.  To  dress,  to  habit,  to  clothe. 

"  I  g-lrded  thee  about  with  fine  linen,  and  I  covered 
thee  with  fine  silk."- i'zefciei  xvi.  10. 
^  7.  To  equip ;  to  provide ;  to  furnish. 
"  So  to  the  coast  of  Jordan  he  directs 
Hi3  easy  steps,  girded  « ith  anaky  wiles.' 

Milton:  P.  Il.,L  120. 

*  gir'-del-stede,  s.     [Girdle-stead.] 

gird'-era),  s.  [Eng.  gird  (l),  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  girds,  jibes,  or  sneers. 

"  '  What's  a  quip  ? '  'We  great  girders  call  it  a  short 
saying  of  a  sharp  wit,  with  a  bitt<r  sense  in  a  sweet 
■woTd7"—Lyly  :  Alexander  &  Campaspe,  iii.  2. 

gird'-er  (2),  s.    [Eng.  gird  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  girds,  surrounds, 
or  supports. 

"  What  girder  binds,  what  prop  the  frame  sustains." 
y  jUackmore  :  Creation,  bk.  iv. 

2.  A  cooper. 

II  Civ  F>ng.  :  A  principal  beam,  of  wood 
or  nietal,  spanning  the  distance  from  wall  to 
wall,  or  pier  to  pier,  and  used  to  support  a 
superstructure  or  superincumbent  weight  as 
a  floor,  the  pathway  of  a  bridge,  &c.  Girders 
are  often  compound,  the  timbers  being  surfed 
together  and  stayed  by  truss-work,  or  fished 
at  the  joint,  The  ends  of  the  girder  rest  on 
the  wail  or  pier  to  an  extent  varying  according 


to  the  span  :  thus  for  a  girder  of  ten  feet  span, 
the  bearing  at  each  end  should  be  seven  inches ; 
for  a  twenty  feet  span,  fourteen  inches.  The 
ends  rest  on  templates.  [Template.]  Girders 
are  of  various  sorts,  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  required.     [BowsTRiNa- 

GIRDER,  BOX-GIRDER,  LaTTICE-QIRDER,  TrUSS- 

GiRDER.]  A  sandwich -girder  is  one  which  is 
composed  of  two  wooden  beams  with  an  iron 
flitch-plate  between,  all  bolted  together. 

"  The  girders  are  also  to  be  of  the  same  scantling  the 
summers  and  ground-plates  are  of,  though  the  back 
girder  need  not  be  no  strong  as  the  front  girder." — 
Moxon :  A/echanical  Hxerdses. 

girder-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  supported 
by  beams  resting  upon  abutments  ;  the  beam 
is  usually  compound  ;  a  truss-bridge. 

girder-tester,  s.  A  form  of  hydrostatic 
press  for  testing  the  strength  of  girders. 

gird'-ing,  pr.  pa/r.,  a.,  &$.    [Gird  (2),  v.], 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  'par.  <&  particip.  adj  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
1,  The  act  of  binding,  as  with  a  girdle  or 

band. 

"  Patience  is  (as  it  were)  the  girding  up  of  the  soul, 
whicb,  like  the  girding  up  of  tbe  body,  gives  it  both 
strength  and  decency  too, ' — South,  vol.  x.,  but.  i. 

*  2.  A  covering ;  an  article  of  dress. 


gir'-dle  (l),  a.    [Griddle,  s.]    (Scotch.) 

Spaeing ,  hy  the  Girdle :  A  mode  of  divina- 
tion, still  occasionally  practised  in  Scotland, 
especially  for  discovering  who  has  stolen  any- 
thing that  is  missing.    (Jamieson.) 


gir'-dle  (2),  *ger~dle,  *ger-del,  *ger 
dul,  *gir-del,  *^gir-df'    " 
gur-dil,   *  gur-dle. 


il,  *gur-del, 

_  ,       _  ,      .      [A.  H.    gyrdel ; 

cogn.  with   Icel.  gyrdhili;   Dut.  gordel;  Sw. 
gordel ;  Ger.  giirtel.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  That  which  girds  or  binds ;  a  band  or 
belt  ;  anything  drawn  round  the  waist  and 
buckled  or  otherwise  fastened. 

"These  have  each  some  piece  of  riband,  a  broken 
fan,  or  an  old  girdle,  which  they  play  with  while  they 
talk  of  the  fair  jyersou  remembered  by  each  respective 
token." — Steele:  Spectator,  No.  80. 

*  2.  The  equator. 

"  From  the  world's  girdle  to  the  frozen  pole." 

Cvayper :  ExpostuUition,  20. 

*  3.  An  enclosure  ;  a  circumference. 
"  i3uppo8e  within  tbe  girdle  of  these  walla. 

Are  now  confined  two  mighty  monarchies." 
S  Shakesp.  :  Henry  V.    (Prologue.) 

t  4.  Anjrthlng  which  serves  to  hold  or  keep 
together  other  things  ;  a  bond. 

"  Trade  is  the  golden  girdle  ai  the  globe." 

Cowjier :  Charity,  86. 


1.  Anat.  :  An  arch  or  anything  similar, 
transversely  uniting  the  right  and  left  sides  of 
the  body.  There  is  a  shoulder  and  a  pelvic 
girdle. 

2.  Arch. :  A  small  circular  band  or  fillet 
round  the  shaft  of  a  column. 

3.  Bianwnd-cutting :  The  point  of  greatest 
marginal  circumference  of  a  brilliant-cut  dia- 
mond, at  which  it  is  grasped  by  the  setting. 
The  projecting  portion,  rising  about  the  set- 
ting, is  the  bizet,  and  has  one  third  of  the 
depth  of  the  stone.  It  has  thirty-two  facets, 
and  terminates  in  a  flat  face  called  the  table. 
The  imbedded  portion  of  the  stone  has  two- 
thirds  of  the  depth  of  the  gem,  and  is  called 
the  culasse;  it  has  twenty-four  facets,  and 
terminates  in  a  flat  face,  the  collet  or  cuiet. 
[Brilliant.] 

1"  (1)  Girdle  of  the  sky : 
Astron :  The  ecliptic, 

(2)  To  have  or  hold  under  one's  girdle :  To 
have  in  subjection. 

*  girdle-belt,  s.  A  belt  which  encircles 
the  waist ;  a  waist-belt. 

"  The  girdle-belt,  with  nails  of  burnished  gold." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  .Hneid  ix.  488. 

"^girdle-stead,  "^ girdil-stede,  *gir- 
dle-sted,  "  gur-del-stede,  *  gur-dyl- 
stode,  s. 

1.  The  part  of  the  body  where  the  girdle 
is  worn  ;  the  waist. 

"  He  clefth  him  down  to  the  gurdelstede." 

Ferumbrat,  1,707. 

2.  The  lap. 

"'  There  fell  a  flower  into  her  girdlestead." 

A.  C.  SioinAume  ;  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  vi. 


girdle-\Pheel,  *.  A  small  spinning-wheel 

gir'-dle,  v.t.  &  i.    [Girdle,  s.] 
A*  Transitive : 
1.  To  bind  as  with  a  belt  or  girdle  ;  to  gird. 

*  2.  To  inclose  ;  to  surround  ;  to  environ. 
"  He  was  glad  when  he  passed  the  tombstones  gray, 

Which  girdle  round  the  fair  Abbaye." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  M. 

*  3.  To  embrace. 

*'  The  gentle  babes,  girdling  one  another 
Wi  thin  their  innocent  alabaster  arms." 

SJiakesp.  :  Richard  IIT.,  iv.  3. 

4.  To  make  a  cut  round  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
through  the  bark  and  alburnum,  so  as  to  kill 
it.    {American.) 

"The  great  trees  are  stript  of  their  branches  and 
then  girdled." — Proceedings  Royal  Soc,  1662. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  surround  ;  to  form  a  girdle 
or  circle  round. 

"Where  yon  bar 
Of  girdling  mountains  intercepts  the  sight." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  Iv.  174. 

^rd'-ler,  *  gird-il-ler,  *  gurd-el-er,  & 

[Eng.  girdl(e);  -er.]    A  maker  of  girdles. 
"  Talk  with  the  girdler,  or  the  milliner. 
He  can  inform  you." 
Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  i.  I. 

*  gire,  3.  [Lat.  gyrus.]  A  circle  or  circular 
motion.     [Gyre,] 

"  First  I  Ijeheld  him  hovering  in  air. 
And  then  down-stooping  with  an  hundred  fffrca." 
Brevoer  :  Lingua,  1  L 

girl,  *  gerl,   *  gerle,   *  gurl,  *  gyrle,  a. 

[Formed  from  0.  Low  Ger.  gar  =  a  child,  with 
dimin.  sufF.  -I  (=  la);  cf.  Sw.  gurre,  gwrrli,  a 
depreciatoi-y  term  for  a  girl.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  young  person  of  either  sex  :  as 

(1)  A  boy. 

"There  gat  in  glotonye  gerles  that  were  cherles." 
P.  Plowjnan,  1.  38. 

(2)  Young  people  generally.- 

"In  danger  badde  he  at  his  owen  gise 
The  yonge  girls  of  the  diocise." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  666. 

2.  A  female  child  ;  a  young  woman  ;  a  young 
female  not  yet  arrived  at  puberty: 

"The  politicks  and  morals  of  girU  at  a  boarding 
school  rather  than  of  men  and  statesmen." — Burke: 
Speech  on  the  Duration  of  Parliaments. 

II.  Hunt. :  A  roebuck  of  two  years  old. 
"The  roebuck  is  in  the  first  year  a  kid,  the  second 
year  a  girl." — Return  from  Parnassus,  ii.  5 

*  girl-boy,  s.    An  effeminate  boy. 

"And  girl-boys  fauouring  Qanimede." 

fVarner:  Albions  England,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ixvl 

*  girl,  V.t.  [Girl,  s.]  To  make  pregnant  with 
a  girl, 

"  Nor  hast  thou  tn  his  nuptial  armes  enjoyed 
Barren  embraces,  hut  wert  girl'd  and  boy"d," 
Corbet :  Upon  the  Death  of  Lady  Haddington. 

girl'-liood,  s.  [Eng.  girl;  -hood.']  The  state 
or  time' of  being  a  girl;  the  earlier  years  ol 
female  life. 

girl'-ish,  a.    [Eng.  girl;  -ish.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  girl  or  young  female. 
"In  her  girlish  age  she  kept  sheep  on  the  moor."— 

Oarew:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  Suiting  or  befitting  a  girl ;  characteristic 
of  girlhood. 

"  And  straight  forgetting  what  she  had  to  tell. 
To  other  speech  and  girlish  laughter  felL" 

Drayton  :  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair. 

girl -isli-ly,  adv.  [Eng,  girlish ;  -Vy.  ]  In  a 
girlish  manner  ;  like  a  girl. 

girl'-isll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  girlish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  girUsh ;  the  character 
or  manners  of  a  girl ;  levity. 

*  gir'-lond,  s.     [Garland.] 

1.  A  garland. 

2.  Sovereignty,  pre-eminence. 

gim,  *  gern,  *  gym,  v.i.  [Grin,  v.]  To 
grin  like  an  ill-natured  dog. 

•'If  the  dead  corpse  hinna  straughted,  it  will  girn 
and  thraw."— jSct>« ;  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  iiiii. 

gim,  ».     [GiRN,  v.]    A  grin. 

gim'-al,  gim'-el,  s.  [Jr.  geimeal  =  a  gran- 
ary.] *  A  meal  chest ;  granary. 

"Above  these  dungeon-lookiag  stahles  were  gran- 
aries, called  3i7'»i€i«.''—iSco«.'  Waverlej/,  ch.  via, 

6ir-onde',  n.    [See  def.] 
1.  Geography  : 

(1)  A  maritime  department  in  the  south- 
west of  France,  adjacent  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

(2)  An  estuary  in  this  department.    It  is 


gate   lat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there; 
or  wore,  wplfi  work,  whd,  son:  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  car,  rule,  fuU;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
Syrian,     te,  oe  =  e;  ey=a.    qu=^kw. 
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formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Garonne 
and  Dordogne,  thirteen  miles  north  of  Bour- 
deaux.    (Keith  Jdtnxston.) 
2.  Hist.  :  The  Girondist  party. 

6ir-oh'-dist,   6ir-on'-din,   s.  &  a.     [Fr 

Girondin;  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ist.      See  def.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Hist. :  The  name  of  a  great  political  party  in 
France  ;  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  iii  at 
least  theearlier  part  of  the  fli-st  French  Revolu- 
tion. When  the  Legislative  Assembly  met  in 
A.D.  1791,  it  was  found  to  contain  representa- 
tives of  all  the  three  parties  which  naturally 
exist  in  every  country— those  of  the  upper, 
the  middle,  and  the  lower  classes.  The  Girond- 
ists were  the  second  of  these— the  party  of 
the  middle  classes,  and  were  republican  in 
sentiment.  They  obtained  their  designation 
from  the  fact  tliat  their  most  celebrated 
leaders,  Vergniaud,  Gu^adet,  Geusonne.  &c., 
were  members  for  the  department  of  the 
Gironde,  originally  lawyers  in  the  law  court 
of  Bordeaux.  Their  followers  were  the  bur- 
gess class,  the  professionals,  and  the  smaller 
agriculturists.  In  1791  they  were  the  most 
powerful  party  in  the  Assembly,  and  for 
a  time  shaped  the  policy  of  their  country. 
When  conservative  Europe,  in  the  interests  of 
monarchy,  threatened  France  with  invasion,  it 
was  the  Girondists  who,  in  April,  1792,  de- 
clared war,  the  Jacobins  deprecating  hostili- 
ties, as  fearing  the  result.  To  overcome  their 
monarchic  rivals,  the  Girondists  coquetted 
with  the  last-named  party,  and  found  that 
they  had  gained,  not  a  servant,  but  a  cruel 
and  exacting  master.  The  quarrel  between 
the  two  arose  after  the  massacres  perpetrated 
in  August  and  September,  1792,  and  the  ex- 
treme revolutionists  ultimately  prevailing, 
an  armed  mob  on  May  31,  1793,  assailed 
the  Convention,  and  demanded  the  imprison- 
ment of  twenty  -  nine  Girondist  deputies. 
These  were  arrested  on  June  2,  and  twenty-one 
of  them  were  guillotined  on  October  31.  Others 
were  subsequently  put  to  death ;  a  few  escap- 
ing, reappeared  in  the  Convention  after  the 
fall  of  Robespierre. 

B.  As 


1.  Hist. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  party 
described  under  A. 

2.  Geog. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  department 
of  the  Gironde  (q.v.). 

gi-ron'-ne,  gi-ron'-n^,  a.    [Gyronny.] 

gir-oii-et'te,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  weather-cock.]  A 
name  given  in  France  to  time-serving  poli- 
ticians, who  veer  about  with  every  shift  of 
popular  opinion  ;  a  political  weather-cock  ;  a 
trimmer ;  an  opportunist. 

girr,  s.   [Gird  (2),  s.]  A  hoop  for  a  cask  or  tub.' 

gir'-rocks,  s.     [A  dimin.  of  gar  (?).] 
Ichthy. .  A  species  of  garfish. 

*girse,  5.  [A  corruption  of  girth  (q.v.).']  A 
girth. 

"They  brake  pectorall  ffirses  and  all."  —  Oaniel : 
Eist.  Eng..  p.  46. 

g^Xt,  x>a.  par.  or  a.     LGird  (2),  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Girded,  bound. 

2.  Naut. :  Applied  to  a  vessel  when  she  is 
moored  and  her  cables  so  taut  as  to  prevent 
her  swinging  to  the  wind  or  tide. 

*girt,  v.t.     [QiRT,  pa.  par.] 

1.  To  gird,  to  encircle,  to  surround. 

"  And  Neptune  in  the  piou3  hymn  they  Round, 
Who  girta  t)ie  earth,  and  shakes  the  solid  gronnd." 
Coo?ce  :  ffesiod ;  Theogony,  20. 

2.  To  girth  ;  to  measure  the  girth  of. 

"  By  girting  it  about  with  a  string,  and  ao  reducing 
it  to  the  square,  Ac,  you  may  giue  a  neer  gueas.  — 
Evelyn  :  A  Discourse  nf  Forest  Trees,  oh.  xxix, 

girth,  *  girt.  "^  gerth,  s.    [Icel.  gjordh  =  a 
girdle ;  gerdh  =  the  girth  round  the  waist ; 
Dan.  giord;  Goth,  gairda  =  a  girdle.] 
1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  band  by  which  a  saddle  or  burden  is 
made  fast  and  kept  secure  upon  a  horse's 
back  by  passing  round  his  belly  ;  a  belly-band. 

"  The  nearer  steed  plunged  o'er  the  plain. 
And  burst  hia  girth,  and  tore  his  rem. 

Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxxiii 

2.  A  circular  bandage, 

"The  moat  common  way  of  bandage  is  by  that  of 
the  girt,  which  girt  hath  a  bolster  in  the  middle.  — 
Wiseman:  Surgery. 

3.  The  measure  round  a  person's  body,  a. 


tree,  a  pillar,  &c.  ;  the  compass  measured  by 
a  girdle  or  band  placed  round  a  body. 

"  Its  length  was  twenty-four  feet ;  but  the  girth  did 

not  exceetl  twelve,"— PeoTiant .-  British  Zoology  ;  Bottle' 

Itead  Ilyperoodon. 

4.  A  small  girder  ;  used  in  roofs  or  bridge- 
frames. 

U.  Print. :  One  of  two  bands  of  leather  or 
stout  webbing  attached  to  the  rounce  of  the 
press,  and  used  to  run  the  carriage  in  and  out. 

girt-Une,  s. 

Naut. :  A  whip-purchase,  depending  from 
a  lower-mast  head,  and  used  in  hoisting  the 
riggiug  and  gear  of  a  mast. 

*  girth,  v.t.    [Girth,  s.]    To  bind,  as  with  a 
girth. 

*  gis-arm,  *  gis-arme,  *  ges-eme,  *  gys- 

arme,  *  gys-eme,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gisarme,  gis- 
arne,  jxisarme ;  Prov.  jiisarma,  gasamia;  Low 
Lat.  gisarina.]  A  battle-axe,  having  two  cut- 
ting faces ;  a  hand-axe. 

"Handax,  sythe,  gisarm,  or  apere." 

Havelok.  2,553. 

*  giffe  (1),  *  gyse.'v.t.    [Gise,  s.    Sp.  &  Port. 
guisar.']    To  dress  up. 

"  They  gysed  them  fulle  gay."        Tryamour,  660. 

*  gise  (2),  V.t.    [Agist.]    To  feed  or  graze  ;  to 
take  in  cattle  to  pasture  on  :  as.  To  gise  ground. 

*  gi^e,  *■  gyse,  s.     [Fr.  guise.l    Guise,  fashion. 
[Guise.] 

"  That  eggith  folk  in  many  gise." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  181. 

*  gis-eme,  "*  gis-ame,  s.    The  gizzard. 

"Thegiaard  or  gisame  of  a  bird.    Gesier,  jester." — 
Cotgrai'c. 

"  gi§'-le  (le  as  el),  «.    [A.S.  gisel]    A  pledge  ; 
a  hostage. 

gis-mond'-ine,  s.    [Gismondite.] 

gis-mond'-ite,  gis-mdnd'-ine,  s.    [Named 
after  Gisniondi,  a  Roman  mineralogist.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  transparent  or 
translucent  mineral  of  splendent  lustre,  its 
hardness  4*5,  sp.  gr.  2'27 ;  sometimes  colour- 
less, sometimes  white,  bluish-white,  greyish 
or  reddish.  It  is  optically  biaxial.  Compos. : 
silica  35'38,  alumina  27'23,  lime  13'12,  potassa 
2"85,  and  water  21'10.  Occurs  in  leucitic  lava 
near  Rome,  also  in  Sicily,  &c.    (Dana.) 

*  gis-pen,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.  ]    A  pot  or  cup 
made  Of  leather. 

"  Calls  for  six  gispens,  drinks  them  off  at  once." 

Legend  qf  Capt.  Jones  {1659). 

*  gist  (1),  *  giste  (1),  H.    [JoisT.] 

*  gist  (2),  s.    [Guest.] 

gist  (3),  giste  (2),  s.     [O.  Fr.  giste  =  alodging- 
plaee,  a  resting-place  ;   ghir  =  to  lie  ;  third 
pers.,  sing.  pr.  indie,  gist  (Fr.  git);  Lat.  jaa'o 
=  to  lie.] 
*  1.  A  lodging-place  ;  a  resting-place. 
"  The  gode  pilegrim  .  .  .  hieth  toward  his  giste." — 
Ancren  Riwle,  p.  848. 

2.  The  essence  or  main  point  of  a  question , 
the  substance  or  pith  of  a  matter. 

*  gite,  s.     [Fr.  ;  O.  Fr.  giste.'\    [Gist.] 

1.  A  sleeping-place ;  a  lodging-place. 

2.  A  gown  ;  a  dress  ;  a  covering. 
".The  garments  gay,  the  Rlittering  golden  gite. 

The  tysing  talk  which  flowes  from  Pallas  pooles." 
Qascoigne :  In  Prayse  of  the  Browne  Beautie, 

gith,  s.     [Wei.] 

Bot. :  A  provincial  English  name  for  the 
Corncockle,  Agrost&mma  Githago  or  Githago 
segetvni. 

gi-tha'-go, 

cockle.] 


[From  Wei.  gith  ~  the  corn- 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  Caryophyllacese,  tribe 
Silenese.  Calyx  coriaceous,  with  foliaceous 
teeth,  petals  without  scales  at  the  base  of  the 
blade,  entire.  Styles  and  carpels  opposite 
the  sepals.  Known  species  one,  viz.,  Gitlmgo 
segetiim,  generally  called  Agrostemma  Gitlmgo, 
the  Corncockle,  common  in  cornfields,  but 
according  to  Watson,  a  colonist.  The  flowers 
are  large,  purple,  and  resemble  those  of  the 
Red  Campion  (Lychnis  diurna). 

*  git-on.  *  get-on,  *  gyt-one,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

gi^Ldon.]    A  standard. 

*gptt'-tem,  ""  get -erne,    *  ghit-tem. 


*  gyt-eme,  *  git-erne,  s.     [Lat.  dtJuira; 
Ger.  zither.] 

Miisic:  An   instrument  like   a  guitar;  a 
cittern. 

"  Violins,  strike  up  aloud. 
Ply  the gittern,  scour  tlie  crowd." 

Drayton  :  Jf uses'  Elysium,  Nymphal  8. 

*  git-tern,  "^  git-terne,  *  gyt-eme,  v.t. 

[GiTTERN,  s.]  To  play  or  perform  upon  a  gittern. 

"  GitCeming  a.lom  the  streets,  or  solacing  on  the 

banks  of  Jordan  or  down  the  stream."— J/iWot  '  fin'vucts 

for  Tragedies,  in  Life  by  Birch. 

git'-tith,  s.  [Heb.]  This  word,  which  is  found 
in  the  titles  of  Ps.  viii.,  Ixxxi.,  Ixxxiv.,  is  by 
some  supposed  to  signify  a  musical  instru- 
ment (perhaps  as  used  at  Gath) ;  by  others,  a 
vintage-song,  or  well-known  tune,  to  which  the 
Psalm  could  be  sung.  Various  other  explana- 
tions have  been  offered.    The  form  Gitteth  is 


*  giust,  a.    [JousT.] 

gius'-to,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  In  just,  true,  or  correct  time. 

give,  *  geve,  *  gife.  *  gif-en,  *  gif,  *  giff, 

*  yeve,    *  yev-en,   *  yef-en,    *  yif-en 

(pa.  t.  *  gaf,  gave,  *"  gef,  *  gove,  *  yaf,  *  iji'fr 
*yove,  pa.  par.  given,  *  givene,  *  give,  *  goveii, 

*  gyvyn,   *  yeven,    *"  yifen,   *   yove,    *  yoveii, 

*  yiven),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  gifan,  giefan,  geofan, 
gyfitn  (pa.  t.  ic  geci/,  pi.  we  geafon,  pa.  par. 
gifen) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  geven ;  Icel.  g^a; 
Dan.  give ;  Sw.  gifva ;  Goth,  giban ;  Ger. 
geben;  0.  H.  Ger.  geban;  O.  Fris.  ieva.] 

A.  Traiisitive : 

1.  To  bestow  ;  to  confer  or  grant,  usually 
without  any  price  or  reward. 

"To  thy  seed  will  I  give  thU  land."— ffeneaia  xii.  7. 

2.  To  hand  over  ;  to  deliver. 

"The  woman  that  thou  caveat  to  be  with  me,  she 
gave  me  of  the  tree,  aud  I  did  eat." — Genesis  iii.  12, 

3.  To  pay  as  a  price  or  reward,  or  in  ex- 
change. 

"  If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring,  ,  .  . 
You  would  abate  the  Btrengtn  of  your  diapleasiire. " 
Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

4.  To  grant ;  to  allow ;  to  put  in  one's 
power  or  possession. 

"Give  me,  says  Archimedea,  where  to  stand  firm, 
and  I  will  remove  the  earth."— rempZe. 

5.  To  yield  ;  not  to  withhold. 

"  Till  1  come,  give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhorta- 
tion, to  doctrine."—!  Timothy  Iv.  13. 

6.  To  yield  ;  to  resign  ;  to  quit. 

"  Lest  ...  he  that  hade  thee  and  him  come  and  Bay 
to  thee.  Give  this  man  place." —Luke  xiv.  9. 

7.  To  expose  ;  to  resign. 

"  All  clad  in  skins  of  beasts  the  javelin  bear, 
Give  to  the  wanton  winds  their  flowing  hair." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  ..Eneid  vii.  563. 

8.  To  supply;  to  furnish  with  ;  to  afford, 
"  Give  me  good  fortune,  I  will  strike  him  dead, 

For  this  discomfort  he  hath  done  this  house." 

Tennyson  :  Launcelot  &  Elaine,  1,066. 

9.  To  pay ;  to  render  ;  to  return. 
"  Give  God  the  praise."— /oft/t  ix,  24. 

10.  To  grant  permission  to  ;  to  allow ;  to 
empower. 

"  Prepare 
The  due  libation  and  the  solemn  prayer ; 
Then  give  thy  friend  to  shed  the  sacred  wine." 

Pope:  Earner;  Odyssey  iii.  59. 

*  H,  To  enable ;  to  give  power  or  ability  to^ 

"  Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began,  who  set  it  on." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  ii.  3. 

*  12.  To  exliibit ;  to  show  ;  to  demonstrate  ; 
to  prove. 

"  This  instance  gives  the  impoaaibility  of  aji  internal 
existence  in  any  thing  essentially  alterable  or  cor- 
ruptible. " — Eale. 

13.  To  exhibit  or  present  as  the  result  or 
product  of  a  calculation. 

"  The  number  of  men  being  divided  by  the  number 
of  ships,  gives  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  men 
apiece. ' — Arbuthnot. 

14  To  cause;  to  excite. 

"  Give  none  offence.  —Connthians  x.  32. 

15.  To  emit. 

"  Bitter  notes  my  harp  would  give." 

Tennyson :  In  3Iemoriam,  exxiv 

16.  To  communicate  :  as.  To  give  an  opinion. 

17.  To  utter ;  to  declare  :  as,  To  give  a  word 
of  command. 

"  Thus  having  mourued,  he  gave  the  word  luromid. 
To  raise  the  breathless  body  from  the  groimd." 

Gri'den :  Virgil ;  ^neid  xi.  SSl 

18.  To  set  forth  :  to  show. 


' '  And  thus  I  have  given  the  history  of  Satiie,  Knit 
derived  it  from  Ennius,  to  your  lordship ;  that  ia, 
from  its  flrat  rudiments  of  barbarity  to  its  liut  polish- 
ing aud  perfection.  "—Dryden :  Juvenal.    (Z»«i»c.) 


b6il,  boy;  poiit,  jifriri;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  cliin,  benQh;  go,  |rem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.     ph  =  f. 
-cian.    tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ioa  =  zhun.    -tioos,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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19.  To  grant ;  to  admit ;  to  allow  vy  way  of 
supposition. 

*  20.  To  consider  ;  to  reckon. 

"The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  hfe.  your  favour, 
I  do  give  lost ;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone. ' 

SJiakesp. :   IVinter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

21.  To  pledge :  as,  To  give  one's  word  or 
honour. 

22.  To  pledge  ;  to  propose  as  a  toast. 

*  23.  To  represent. 

"  More  cruel  to  your  pood  report  than  grateful 
To  U3  thii.tffivi;  you  truly," 

i'Aaftes/j. ;  Corlolanus,  i.  9. 

*  24.  To  ascribe  ;  to  impute. 

"  That  might  have  mercy  on  the  fault  thou  gaveat 
him."  &hakes}j. :  Henry  VJIl.,  iii.  2. 

25.  To  addict ;  to  apply ;  to  dispose.  (Com- 
monly in  the  past  participle.) 

"He  that  giveth  his  inind  to  the  law  of  the  moat 
High,  will  seek  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancients,"— 
Sccliis,  xxxlx.  1. 

B.  Refiexively : 

1.  To  yield  up  :  to  resign. 

"  We  never  Vitlued  this  [Kjor  seat  of  England  ; 
And  tlierefore,  living  lience,  did  give  ourself 
To  harbarous  licence."     Shakesp. :  Henry  \'.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  addict ;  to  apply. 

"They  who  gave  themselves  to  warlike  actions  and 
enterprises,  went  immediately  to  the  imlace  of  Odin." 
— Temple. 

C.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  generous  ;  to  give  gifts. 

•*  Give  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you."— Liifte  vi.  3",. 

2.  To  yield  as  to  pressure. 

*  3.  To  rush  ;  to  make  an  attack. 

"  Hannibal  gave  upon  the  Romans,  "—ffooft  .■  Ronian 
History. 

4.  To  begin  to  melt ;  to  thaw ;  to  grow  soft. 
"  Some  things  are  harder  when  they  come  from  the 


fire,  and  afterwards  give  ayain,  and  grow  soft ;  as  the 

crust  of  bread,  blsket,  sweeti       '  

Natural  History. 


crust  of  bread,  blsket,  sweetmeats,  and  salt," — liacon  : 


5.  To  begin  to  break  :  as,  The  weather  gives. 

*  6.  To  weep. 

"  Whose  eyes  do  never  givp. 
But  through  lust  and  laughter," 

Shakesp. :  Tiinon  of  A  them,  iv.  3. 

*  7.  To  have  a  misgiving. 

"  My  mind  glmt  ye  've  reserved 
To  rol)  poor  market  women." 

J.  Webster.    ( Webster.) 

8.  To  lead  ;  to  open  ;  to  afford  or  form  a 
passage  or  entrance. 

"  One  green  wicket  in  a  privet  hedge, 
This  yielding  gave  into  a  grassy  walk." 

Tennyson:  Gardener s  Daughter,  110, 

IF  1.  To  give  away :  To  make  over  to  another  ; 
to  transfer  ;  to  alienate  from  one's  self.  Specif., 
to  give  in  marriage. 

"  If  you  shall  marry. 
You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine." 

Shakesp. :  All's  Well  That  Jsnds  Well,  v.  3. 

2.  To  give  hack  : 

(1)  Trans.  :  To  return,  to  restore. 

"Their  vices  perhaps  give  back  all  those  advantages 
which  their  victories  procured." — Atterbury. 

(2)  IniraTis. :  To  retire,  to  retreat ;  to  go  back. 

"  He  cried  out  with  a  most  vehement  voice,  I  will 
walk  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  God.  9o  they  gave 
back  and  came  no  farther." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
!gre&i,  pt.  i. 

3.  To  give  forth  :  To  publish,  to  tell. 

"  Soon  after  it  was  given  forth,  and  believed  by  many, 
±h,at  the  king  was  dead." — Bayward. 

4.  To  give  in  : 
,(1)  I'ransitive : 

(a)  To  allow  by  way  of  abatement  or  deduc- 
tion ;  to  allow  in  addition. 

(6)  To  declare  ;  to  make  known  ;  to  proffer  : 
as,  To  give  in  one's  adhesion  to  a  cause. 

(c)  To  present,  to  tender  :  as,  To  give  in 
one's  name. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(ft)  To  yield,  to  retire  ;  to  acknowledge  one- 
self beaten  by  or  inferior  to  another. 

"The  charge  was  given  with  so  well-governed  fury, 
iftrnt  the  left  corner  uf  the  Scots  battiJion  wim  enforced 
to  give  in." — Hay  ward. 

(b)  To  give  oneself  to ;  to  adopt ;  to  em- 
biace  ;  to  yield  assent. 

"  This  is  a  geography  jieculiar  to  the  medallists ;  tho 
poets,  however,  have  sometimes  given  in  to  it,  and 
furnish  us  with  very  good  lights  for  the  explication  of 
it." — Addison:  On  JJedals. 

5.  To  give  off : 
(1)  Transitive  : 

(a)  To  emit ;  to  send  out :   as.  To  give  off 
vapour. 
"^  (b)  To  resign  ;  to  give  up. 

"  Is  this  Ascension  day  !  did  not  the  prophet 
Say,  that  before  Ascension  day  at  noon, 
My  crown  I  should  give  offf 

Shakesp. :  King  John.  v.  1. 


(2)  Intrans, :  To  cease,  to  forbear  ;  to  give 
over. 

"The  punishment  would  be  kept  from  being  too 
much,  if  we  gave  off  aa  auon  as  we  perceived  tliat  it 
reached  the  miud." — Locke:  On  Education, 

*  6.  To  give  on  :  To  rush  or  fall  on. 

7.  To  give  out : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  emit ;  to  send  out :  as,  A  plant  gives 
out  a  scent. 

(h)  To  publish;  to  proclaim;  to  annouuce 
publicly. 

"  Hp  ga7ie  out  general  summons  for  the  aBseinbly  of 
his  counsel  for  the  war,"  —  KaoUes:  Hiatorie  of  the 
Turkes. 

(c)  To  issue  ;  to  send  forth  or  out. 

"The  night  was  distinguished  by  the  orders  which 
h&  gave  oat  to  his  army,  that  they  should  forbear  all 
Insulting  of  their  enemies." — Adduon. 

(d)  To  distribute. 

*  (e)  To  surrender  ;  to  give  up. 

"  I  thought  ye  would  never  have  given  out  these 
arms."— SAttftedjO.  .■  2  Henry  Vf.,  iv.  s. 

*  (/)  To  show,  to  exhibit,  to  present. 

"A  better  soldier  none  that  Christendom  gives  out." 
Shake.^.  :  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

(g)  To  represent,  to  pretend  ;  to  show  or 
declare  falsely. 

"  One  that  gives  out  himself  Prince  Florizel." 

Shakesp.  :    WiTiter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  declare,  to  represent. 

"  Give  out  you.  AYC  ot  Exndamnum." 

Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2, 

(&)  To  give  in  ;  to  cease  from  exertion  ;  to 
yield,  to  give  way. 

"Matlam,  I  always  believed  you  ao  stout 
That  for  twenty  denials  you  would  not  give  out." 
Swift .   The  Grand  Question  Debated. 

(c)  To  proclaim,  to  declare  ;  to  announce 
publicly. 

8.  To  give  over  ; 

(1)  T7-ansitive  : 

(ft)  To  hand  over  ;  to  transfer,  to  surrender. 
(fi)  To  cease  ;  to  give  up  ;  to  leave  off ;  to 
abandon. 

"If  Desdemona  will  return  me  my  jewels,  T  will 
give  over  my  smt,  and  repent  my  uiUawlul  solicita- 
tion."— Shakesp. :  Othello,  iv.  2. 

(c)  To  despair  of;  to  give  up  all  hopes  of; 
to  conclude  lost. 

"  Since  it  is  lawful  to  ■practice  upon  them  that  are 
forsaken  and  given  over,  1  will  venture  to  prescribe  for 
you.  ■' — Suckling. 

{d)  To  addict  or  apply  oneself. 

"  When  the  Babj;lonian3  had  give^i  themselves  over 
to  all  manner  of  vice,  it  was  time  for  the  Lord,  who 
had  set  up  that  empire,  to  pull  it  down." — Grew. 

(2)  Intrans.  :  To  cease,  to  yield ;  to  give  in  ; 
to  discontinue. 

"  Give  not  o'er  so ;  to  him  again ;  intreat  him." 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2- 

9.  To  give  up : 

(1)  Transitive  : 

(a)  To  surrender,  to  relinquish,  to  cede,  to 
yield. 

"  He  has  betrayed  your  business,  rtiA  given  up 
For  certain  di-opa  of  salt  your  city  Home." 

Shakesp. :  CoTHolajius,  v,  6. 

(&)  To  resign,  to  commit. 

"  Let  us  give  ourselves  wholly  up  to  Christ  in  heart 
and  desire." — Taylor  :  Holy  Living. 

(c)  To  abandon  as  lost  or  hopeless  ;  to  de- 
spair of. 

"  Have  the  physicians  given  up  all  their  hopes  1 
Cannot  they  add  a  few  days  to  a  monarch  ? '' 

Howe :  Ambitioui  Steptnother,  i.  1. 

(d)  To  deliver  up  ;  to  declare  publicly. 

"  And  Joab  (?rtwe  up  the  sum  of  the  number  of  the 
people  to  the  king."— 2  Samuel  xxiv.  9. 

(2)  Intrans.  :  To  give  in  ;  to  yield  ;  to  despair 
of  anything  ;  to  retire  from  a  contest, 

10.  To  give  the  bag,  the  sack  to  : 

*  (1)  To  cheat. 

(2)  To  discharge  from  employment.    (Slang.) 

11.  To  give  birth  to  : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  bear ;  to  bring  forth,  as  a  child. 

(2)  Fig.  :  To  be  the  origin,  source,  or  cause  of. 

12.  To  give  chase  to  :  To  pursue. 

13.  To  give  ear :  To  listen  ;  to  give  heed  ;  to 
pay  attention. 

"  The  devil  threatened  to  tear  me  in  pieces  if  I  once 
gave  ear  to  divinity :  and  now  'tis  too  late." — Marlowe : 
Dr.  Faustus,  v.  iii. 

14.  Give  ynu  good  day,  even^  or  inorrow  :  An 
ellipsis  for  God  give  you  good  day,  &c, 

15.  To  give  ground:  To  yield  or  give  way 
under  pressure  of  an  advancing  foi'ce. 

16.  To  give  it  to  one  :  To  scold,  or  beat 
severely.    (Colloquial.) 


17.  To  give  one  the  lie :  To  charge  one  with 
falsehood ;  to  call  one  a  liar, 

18.  To  give  head :  To  give  full  liberty  to :  as, 
One  gives  a  horse  his  head. 

19.  To  give  heed :  To  pay  attention  ;  to 
listen  ;  to  give  ear. 

20.  To  give  line  :  To  give  full  liberty  to  :  as 
one  would  give  a  fish  plenty  of  line. 

21.  To  give  tongue : 

Hunt.  :  To  bark.  / 

22.  To  give  one's  self  up : 

(1)  To  surrender  one's  self. 

(2)  To  resign  or  abandon  one's  self ;  to  addict 
one's  self. 

(3)  To  despair  of  one's  self;  to  conclude 
one's  self  to  be  lost. 

23.  To  give  way : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(ft)  To  yield  ;  to  retire  or  retreat  before  pres- 
sure ;  to  give  ground. 

(&)  To  fail,  to  break,  to  siuk  :  as,  The  hedge 
gave  toay  under  the  weight. 

(c)  To  become  depreciated  in  value. 

"Sp.^nish  and  Egyptian  gave  way  a  little."— /)uj7.v 
Telegraph,  Oct.  5,  1883. 

(2)  Naut. :  In  the  imperative.  An  order  to  a 
boat's  crew  to  start  rowing  or  to  increase  their 
exertions. 

24.  To  give  way  together  : 

Naut. :  To  row  in  time,  to  keep  stroke. 

25.  Give  and  take  : 

(1)  As  suhst. :  A  fair  exchange. 

(2)  As  adj. :  Fairly  exchanged  ;  equally  or 
fairly  divided. 

"  Had  a  bit  the  best  of  some  smart  give  and  take 
work,' — Field,  January  28,  1882. 

26.  To  give  tJie  hand  : 

(1)  To  espouse,  to  bestow  hi  marriage, 

*  (2)  To  yield  the  supremacy  or  pre-emi- 
nence ;  to  acknowledge  oneself  beaten  by  or 
inferior  to  another. 

"Lessons  being  free  from  some  inconveniences 
whereunto  sermons  are  more  subject,  they  may  iu 
this  respect  no  less  take  than  in  others  they  must  givi' 
the  Jmnd, -which  lietokeneth  pre-eminence." — Hooker: 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

IF  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
give,  to  grant,  and  to  bestow:  "The  idea  of 
communicating  to  another  what  is  our  own, 
or  in  our  power,  is  common  to  these  t^erriis ; 
this  is  the  whole  signification  of  give  ;  but 
grant  and  bestow  include  accessory  ideas  in 
their  meaning.  To  grant  is  to  give  .it  one's 
pleasure ;  to  bestow  is  to  give  with  a  certain 
degree  of  necessity.  Giving  is  confined  to  no 
object ;  whatever  property  we  transfer  into 
the  hands  of  another,  that  we  give ;  we  gii^e 
money,  clothes,  food,  or  whatever  is  transfer- 
able :  granting  is  confined  to  such  objects  as 
afford  pleasure  or  convenience.  To  give  has  no 
respect  to  the  circumstances  of  the  action  or 
the  agent;  it  is  applicable  to  persons  of  all 
conditions  :  to  grant  bespeaks  not  only  the 
will,  but  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
granter :  to  bestow  bespeaks  the  necessitous 
condition  of  the  receiver." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  give, 
to  present,  to  offer,  and  to  exhibit:  "What  is 
given  is  actually  transferred  :  what  is  23resented, 
that  is,  made  a  present  to  him  ;  or  offered,  that 
is,  brought  in  his  way,  is  put  in  the  way  of 
being  transferred  :  we  present  in  giving,  and 
offer  in  brder  to  give;  but  it  may  be  that  we 
may  g'ife  without  presenting  or  offering;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  we  may  present  or  offer 
without  giving.  To  give  is  the  familiar  term 
which  designates  the  ordinary  transfer  of 
property:  to  present  is  a  term  of  j-espect ;  it 
includes  in  it  tlic  formality  and  ceremony  of 
setting  before  another  that  which  we  wish  to 
give  :  to  offer  is  an  act  of  humility  or  solem- 
nity ;  it  bespeaks  tlie  movement  of  the  heart, 
which  impels  to  the  making  a  transfer  or  gift. 
To  exhibit  e.vpresses,  likewise,  the  idea  of 
attracting  notice  also  :  that  which  is  exhibit&L 
is  more  striking  than  what  is  ^'"'^sentcil  oV 
offered ;  thus  a  poem  is  said  to  exhibit  marhs 
of  genius." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  give 
up,  to  yield,  to  deliver,  to  sjii^^ender,  to  cede, 
and  to  concede:  "We  give  up)  that  which  we 
wish  to  retain ;  we  deliver  that  which  we  wish 
not  to  retain.  Deliver  does  not  include  tiie 
idea  of  a  transfer ;  but  give  up  implies  both 
the  giving  from,  and  the  giving  to :  we  give 
up  our  house  to  the  accommodation  of  our 
friends ;    we  deliver   the    property  into  the 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine»  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sj^rian.    se,  oe  ==  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  ~  kw. 
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hands  of  the  owner.  Where  tlie  action  is 
compulsory,  we  may  either  say  an  officer  gives 
tip  ov  sin-reiulf.rs  his  sword;  wlieii  the  action 
is  discretionary,  we  niay  citlier  say  he  gives 
v'p  or  yields  a  point  of  discussion  :  give  uv 
lias,  however,  an  extensiveness  of  application, 
which  gives  it  an  offioe  distinct  frcmi  either 
surremler  or  yield.  Cede  is  properly  to  S'lir- 
render  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  :  we  may  snr- 
o'ender  a  town  as  an  act  of  necessity ;  but  the 
ix?isio}i  of  a  country  is  purely  a  political  trans- 
action. To  concede,  which  is  but  a  variation 
of  cede,  is  a  mode  of  yielding  which  may  be 
«3ither  an  act  of  discretion  or  courtesy." 

(4)  He  tlms  discriminates  betwecTi  to  give 
up,  ti)  (dmndon,  to  resign,  and  to  forego  :  "  To 
^ive  up  and  ahamlon  both  denote  a  positive 
decision  of  the  mind ;  but  the  former  may  be 
the  act  of  the  understanding  or  the  will,  the 
Jatter  is  more  commonly  the  act  of  the  will 
and  the  passions :  to  give  up  is  applied  to 
familiar  cases  ;  abaTidon  to  matters  of  impoi-t- 
ance.  To  give  up  and  resign  are  applied  either 
to  the  outwaid  actions,  o^-  merely  to  the  in- 
"ward  movements  :  but  the  former  is  active,  it 
determinately  fixes  the  contlnct ;  the  latter 
:seems  to  be  rather  passive :  thus  we  give  up 
■expectations  and  resign  hopes.  Forego  is  com- 
parable with  resign,  inasmuch  as  it  expresses 
a  passive  action :  we  resign  that  which  we 
have,  and  we  forego  that  which,  we  might 
have  :  we  resign  the  claims  which  we  have 
already  made,  we  forego  the  claims  which  we 
might  make."    {Crdbb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

.given  (as  givn),  *  gev-en,  *  gif-en,  *  gif- 
fene,  *"  gov-en,  *  gyf-en,  "^  gyv-en, 
gjrv-yii,  *yeve,  *yov-eii,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

.[tilVE.J 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

i.  Bestowed,  granted,  conferred,  imparted. 

2.  Admitted,  supposed,  granted,  conceded. 

3.  Addicted,  devoted.     (Followed  by  to.) 

"  Though  he  wjia  given  to  pleasure,  yet  he  was  like- 
-wiae  desirous  of  glory."— Bn«on  ;  Henry  VII. 

*4.  Affected,  disposed,  inclined. 

"He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  v/eWgiven.' 

Slutfcesp.  :  Julius  C'cesar,  i.  2, 

II.  yTath.  :  A  term  applied  to  something 
which  is  .=;upposed  to  be  known  :  as  with  a 
given  point  as  a  centre  and  a  given  raduis  a 
circle  can  be  described ;  or  when  the  ratio 
between  two  quantities  is  known  they  are  said 
to  be  in  a  yiueji  ratio. 

giV-er,  *  gcv-er»  *  gyv~er,  s.    [Eng.  giv{e)  .- 

-er;  Sw,  gifvare ;  Dan.  giver;  Dat.  gc.ver ;  O. 
H.  Ger.  geber.]  One  who  gives,  bestows, 
or  grants ;  a  granter ;  an  imparter  or  dis- 
tributer. 

"  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver."— 'i  Corintfiiam  ix.  7. 

*  gives,  a.  pi,    [Gyves.] 

giv'-iiig,  *  gev-ing,  *  gyv-yng,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &,  s.     [Give.] 

A.  &  B,  Aspr.par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Assuhst. :  The  act  of  bestowing,  granting, 
or  imparting  ;  a  bestowal ;  a  grant. 

glvlng-out,  s.  An  assertion ;  a  declara- 
tion. 

"  The  pronouncing  of  90ine  doubtful  phrase  .  .  . 
Or  such  ambiguous  gmng-out,  to  nots 
That  you  know  aught  of  me." 

Shakesp.:  Jffai.ilet.  i.  5. 

giz'-zard,  *  gis-er,  *  giz-i-er,  s.    [0.  Fr. 

gezier;    Fr.    gesier,    from    Lat.   gigeria  =  the 
entrails  of  fowls.] 
I.  .Ordinary  Language : 

1.  T4t. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  The  temper  or  disposition. 

"Satisfaction  and  restitution  lie  so_ cursedly  hard 
upon  the  gizzards  of  our  imb\icrvaa."—L'  Estrange. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Ornith.  :  A  muscular  division  of  the 
stomach  in  birds  ;  it  is  an  elongated  sac  in  the 
body  of  birds  just  below  the  liver,  and  having 
two  openings  above,  the  one  intotlie  duodenum 
and  the  other  into  the  proventriculus.  The 
gizzard  of  the  raptorial  bird  is  thin  and  feeble, 
while  that  of  the  graminivorous  bird  is  strong, 
with  thick  and  muscular  walls,  the  whole 
lined  with  a  thick  horny  epithelium. 

"  The  gizzard  is  not  only  made  very  strong,  espe- 
cially in  the  granivorous.  but  hath  also  a  faculty  of 
grinding  what  is  therein."— £>erham :  Physico-Theologu. 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  ii.    (Note.J 


2.  Entom.  :  The  proventriculus  or  second 
muscular  stomach  designed,  for  crashing  food. 
It  often  has  the  walls  armed  with  plates  or 
teeth  of  chitine. 

3.  Zool.  :  A  stomach  paved  with  calcareous 
jilates  in  the  family  of  molluscs  called  BuUidK'.. 
It  is  large  and  strong  enough  to  crush  tlie 
small  shell-fish  which  are  swallowed  entire.  A 
gizzard  exists  also  in  Aplysia,  which  is  a  vege- 
te,ble  feeder,    (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

gla-bel'-la,  s.  [Lat.  glabellvs,  fem.  glcd)ella  — 
without  hair,  smooth.] 

ATuUonty : 

1.  Human:  The  surface  between  the  super- 
ciliary ridges. 

2.  (Coinpar.)  The  frontal  portion  of  a  tri- 
lobite. 

''  gla'-ber»  a.     [Lat.]    Smooth,  slippery. 

gla'-brate,  a.  [Lat.  glahratus,  pa.  par.  of 
glabra  =  to  make  bald,  to  depri\'e  of  hair, 
from  glaber,  (fem.  glabra)  =  without  hair, 
smooth.] 

Bot. :  Becoming  glabrous  or  smooth  from 
age.     (Gray.) 

*  gla'-bri-ate,   ^  gla'-bre-ate,  v.t     [Lat. 

glahratus,  pa.  par.  of  glabro,  from  glaber  = 
without  hair,  smooth.]  To  make  smooth, 
bare,  or  bald. 

*  gla'-bri-ty,  s.  [Lat.  glabritas,  from  glaber 
=  without  hair,  smooth.]  The  state  of  being 
glabrous,  smooth,  or  bald. 

gla'-brous,  a.    [Lat.  glaher.] 

Bot. :  Smooth ;  having  a  surfe,ce  devoid  of 
hair  or  pubescence. 

"French  elm,  whose  leaves  are  thicker  and  more 
florid,  glabrous,  or  smooth." — Evelyn  :  Sylvu. 

-  gla'-9i-a-ble  (or  91  as  shi),  a.  [Lat, 
glaci(es)  =  ice,  and  Eng.  suff.  -able,]  Capable 
of  being  converted  into  ice. 

"  Sensible  philosophers  conceive  of  the  generation  of 
diamonds,  Iris,  beryls ;  not  making  them  of  frozen 
icicle,  or  from  meet  aqueous  and  {7'(zcia&te  substances." 
— Browne  ;  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  li.,  ch,  i. 

"  gla'-5i-al  (or  51  as  shi)*  <i-  [Pr-  &  Sp. 
glacial;  Poit.  glacal ;  Ital.  glaciale,  from  Lat. 
gkidalis  =  icy,  frozen,  full  of  ice  ;  glacies  = 
ice.]    Of  or  belonging  to  ice. 

"  And  for  his  glacial  air.  -where  is  the  shepherd  so 
simple,  but  coulcf  have  told  him,  that  snowy  or  what 
ever  else  he  means  by  glacial  air,  or  clouds  may  serve 
to  darken  the  day,  but  not  at  all  prolong  it?"— Grew  .■ 
Cosmologia  Sacra,  bk.  iv.,  cb,  iv 

glacial  acetic-acid,  s. 

Chem. .  A  name  given  to  concentrated  ace- 
tic acid,  containing  84  per  cent,  of  CHs'CO" 
OH.  It  is  so  called  because  it  forms  a  colour- 
less crystalline  mass  like  ice  when  it  is  cooled 
to  34°  F.,  and  it  remains  crystalline  till  the 
temperature  rises  to  48"  F.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  l-0(j5. 
It  is  used  externally  as  a  caustic  irritant, 
vesicant,  and  escharotiu. 

glacial-drift»  s. 

Geol.  :  Drift,  that  is  transported  material, 
in  the  carrying  or  d&position  of  which  ice,  in 
the  form  either  of  land  ice  or  of  icebergs,  took 
the  leading  part.  The  smoother  surfaces  of 
the  boulders  and  pebbles  generally  exhibit  a 
series  of  scratches,  parallel  to  each  other  if 
made  contemporaneously,  though,  if  arising  at 
different  periods,  a  newer  set  of  scratches  may 
cross  an  older  one.  The  fossil  remains  are 
those  of  more  or  less  arctic  molluscs  ami  other 
animals.  It  is  the  same  as  Boulder-drift  (q. v.). 
[Glacial-formations,  Glacial-period.] 

glacial-epocb,  o.    [Glacial-pebiod.] 

glacial-formations,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  A  more  comprehensive  term  than 
glacial-drift  (q.v,).  Strata  of  this  character, 
of  Newer  Pliocene  age,  occur  at  Bridlington, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  in  Yorkshire, 
in  the  Norfolk  cliffs  near  Happisburg,  Cromer, 
&c.  ;  at  Chillesford,  between  Woodbridge  and 
Aklborough  in  Suffolk,  and  parts  of  Essex, 
&c.  Similar  strata  in  some  other  localities  are 
of  Post-Pliocene  age. 

glacial-period,  glacial-epocb,  s. 

Geol. :  A  period  or  epoch  during  which  ice 
largely  prevailed,  the  climate,  in  what  are 
now  temperate  latitudes,  being  polar.  It 
lasted  long,  commencing  during  the  Newer 
Pliocene,  and  terminating  before  the  close  of 
the  Post-Pliocene.    Arctic  conditions  did  not 


prevail  unintenuittingly  duiing  all  this  time. 
Two  distinct  divisions  of  the  glacial-period  oi- 
distinct  glacial-periods  are  traceable  in  the  Alps, 
the  earlier  one  the  more  severe  ofthe  two.  Dur- 
ing the  warmer  interval,  called  by  Professor 
Heer  the  Inter-glacial  Period,  dense  beds  of 
lignite  were  deposited  at  Diirateu  and  other 
places  near  Zurich.  The  Forest  bed  of  Nor- 
folk is  similarly  situated  between  two  series 
of  glacial  strata.  When  these  arctic  con- 
ditions began,  Britain  presented,  as  it  does 
now,  a  considerable  extent  of  contiguous  land. 
Then  it  became  submerged,  Scotland  sinking, 
at  least,  500  feet  below  its  present  level,  Che- 
shire 1,300  feet,  and  North  Wales  1,400  feet. 
This  subsidence  left  nothing  above  water,  ex- 
cept an  archipelago  of  small  islands.  Finally 
an  upheaval  took  place,  uniting  these  scattered 
fragments  into  a  continuous  expanse  of  land. 
It  was  dui'ing  the  glacial-period,  that  the 
Alpine  plants,  now  found  on  the  summit  of 
European  mountains,  passed  southward  from 
the  Arctic  regions.  During  the  later  of  the 
two  glacial  periods  man  existed,  whether  he  did 
so  during  the  earlier  one,  is  matter  of  dispute. 
What  caused  the  abnormal  cold  has  not  been 
settled.  It  may,  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  thinks, 
have  been  great  expanses  of  high  land  near  the 
North  Pole.  Sir  John  Herschel  in  1832,  M. 
Adhemar  in  1840,  and  notably  Mr.  Croll  in 
18ti4,  suggested  astronomical  causes  which 
may  have  had  an  effect  in  bringing  on  the 
glacial  epochs.  The  chief  is  the  varying 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  In  a.d.  1800 
this  was  -0168,  but  200,000  years  previously  it 
was  '0567,  making  a  difference  of  lOi  millions 
of  miles,  and  creating  an  excess  of  winter  days 
amounting  to  27*7.  So  also  210,000  years 
before  a.d.  1800,  the  eccentricity  was  0-57G, 
the  difference  in  millions  of  miles,  lOj,  and 
the  winter  days  in  excess  27'8.  If  the  glacial- 
period  was  thus  produced,  this  may  have  been 
its  date.  The  difference  was  lOi  millions  of 
miles  against  750,000  years,  and  13^  millions 
850,000  years  before  a.d.  1800.  That  no  glacial 
strata  had  been  found  earlier  than  those  in 
the  Newer  Pliocene  militates  against  the  view 
that  the  cold  of  that  time  was  produced  by 
periodically  recurrent  astronomical  causes. 
(Lyell.) 

glacial  phosphoric-acid,  s. 

Chevi.  :  HoO-pgOs  —  HPO3.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly deliquescent,  and  requires  to  be  kept  in 
a  closely-stopped  bottle.  It  is  called  also 
metaphosphoric-a  cid. 

glacial -theory,  glacial -hypothe- 
sis, s. 

Geology : 

1.  An  hypothesis  or  a  theory  now  universally 
accepted,  which  attributes  the  drift  mainly  to 
the  action  of  ice. 

2.  An  hypothesis  or  theory  as  to  the  descent 
of  glaciers.     [Glacier.] 

gla'-9i-al-ist  (or  51  as  shi),  s.  &  a.  [Eng. 
glacial;  ~ist.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  One  who  attributes  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  drift  to  the  action  of  ice. 
Nearly  all  geologists  are  now  glacialists. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  school 
of  geologists  described  under  A,  or  tlieir 
tenets  ;  as,  glaeialist  views. 

gla'-5i-al-ly  (or  91  as  shi)>  adv.  [Eng. 
glacial ;  -ly.]    By  means  of  ice. 

"  Far  -  transported  rocks,  glacially  polished  and 
scratched  on  more  than  one  aide."— £^ ell:  Student's 
Elements  of  Geology,  ch.  xii. 

*  glar-9i-ar'-i-um  (or  91  as  shi),  s.  [Lat. 
glaci(es)  =  ice  ;  neut.  suff.  -arium.]  A  room  or 
enclosed  space  with  a  level  flooring  of  arti- 
ficial ice  for  skating  on. 

gla'-9i-ate  (or  91  as  sM),  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat. 
glaeiatus,  pa.  par.  of  glado  =  to  make  or  turn 
into  ice,  to  congeal ;  glacies  =  ice.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  convert  into  ice. 

2,  To  act  upon  by  means  of  ice. 

"  The  probable  date  of  the  iutroductioD  of  the  con- 
tents into  ossiferous  caves  In  glaciated  areas  may  be 
ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  new  deposits, "— 
Dawkins :  Cave  Hunting,  ch.  xi, 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  ice.     (Johnson.) 

"First  a  glaciating  dfgree  of  cold,  and  then  the 
highest  we  could  produce  by  mt."  —  Boyle :  Works, 
ii.  522. 

gla-9i-a'-tion  (or  91  as  shi),  s.    [Fr.  glacia- 

tion.] 


hSiU  d6^;  po^t,  j<$^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  hench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  f. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deil. 
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glacier— gladiate 


1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  congealing ;  the 
state  of  heing  congealed. 

2.  Geol. :  The  state  of  being  acted  upon  by 
ice  ;  ice-action.  Used  of  a  country  or  dis- 
trict, a  stratum  or  a  boulder.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  polished  and  furrowed  rock-sur- 
faces, of  moraines,  and  erratic  blocks. 

"  Beneath  the  drifts  were  unequivocal  marks  of 
prolonged  glaciattOTi." — Li/elt :  Sltuient's  Mements  of 
Qeology,  ch.  xli 

gla9'-i-er,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  glacies  =  ice.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

Physic.  Geol. ,  dc. :  A  river  of  ice  slowly 
descending  a  mountain  side.  A  glacier  com- 
mences primarily  as  a  frozen  mass  of  snow, 
formed  above  the  line  of  perpetual  congela- 
tion, and  consolidated  partly  by  pressure  and 
partly  by  the  freezing  of  water  infiltered  into 
it  from  its  surface.  In  the  Swiss  Alps  the 
glaciers  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles 
long,  their  greatest  breadth  two  or  three 
miles,  and  tneir  depth  more  than  600  feet. 
Why  the  glacier  descends  has  been  a  very 
disputed  question.  Saussure  attributed  it 
to  its  weight,  aided  by  the  water  beneath  it. 
Charpentier  and  Agassiz  to  dilatation  pro- 
duced by  the  freezing  of  water  in  the  inter- 
stices, a  view  which  Hopkins  opposed  on 
mathematical  andmechanical  grounds.  Agassiz 
and  Prof.  James  Forbes  discovered  that  the 
glacier,  like  an  ordinary  river,  moved  faster  on 
the  surface  than  below,  and  in  the  middle  than 
at  the  sides.  Forbes  therefore  believed  that 
viscosity  was  the  cause  of  the  glacier's  action. 
Tyndall  attributed  it  chiefly  to  regelation, 
that  is,  to  parts  of  it  melting  and  freezing 
again.  When,  in  descending  a  mountain-side, 
the  glacier  has  to  force  its  way  through  a 
narrow  channel,  the  brittle  ice  is  crushed  and 
broken,  but  by  virtue  of  "regelation"  it 
freezes  anew  when  it  has  cleared  the  obstruc- 
tion, and  constitutes  a  "Mer  de  Glace." 
Prof.  Tyndall  has  imitated  the  whole  process 
artificially  on  a  small  scale,  and  his  is  now 
the  accepted  explanation  of  glacier-move- 
ment. As  a  glacier  descends,  it  carries  with 
it  stones,  which,  on  its  melting,  are  deposited 
in  a  moraine  (q.v.)  By  these  moving  beneath 
it,  and  projecting  from  it,  the  subjacent  rocks 
are  polished  and  scored  with  parallel  fiurows. 
It  makes  also  a  dome-shaped  mass  of  smoother 
rock,  called  in  Switzerland  roches  moutonnees 
(q.y.).  It  scoops  out  lakes.  [Glacier-lake.] 
If  it  reach  the  sea,  and  descend  into  it,  huge 
masses  of  it  float  off"  as  icebergs.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  the  glacial  -  period,  glaciers 
filled  the  whole  valley  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Jiu^.  In  this  country  they  existed  around 
Snowdon  in  Wales,  around  the  Grampians  in 
Scotland,  &c. 

"  The  glader's  cold  and  restless  maaa 
,       Moves  onward  day  by  day. " 
f  Byron :  Manfred,  i.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  produced  by, 
or  derived  from  a  glacier. 

glacier-dam,  5. 

Phys.  Geog.  &  Geol.  :  A  dam  across  a  river 
produced  by  a  glacier  obstructing  the  passage 
of  the  waters. 

"This  old  level  is  determined,  not  by  the  height  of 
the  glader-dam."  ~  Lyell  :  Princip.  Geol.  {Ilth  ed.), 
ch.  xvi. 

glacier-erosion,  s. 

Phys.  Geog.  &  Geol. :  Erosion  by  means  of 
glaciers.  There  is  a  glacier-erosion  theory  of 
lake  basins.  [Lake.]  {Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc, 
xviii.  185  ;  xxx.  479.) 

glacier-fork,  5. 

Phys.  Geog.  <&  Geol. :  A  fork-like  appearance 
produced  by  the  junction  of  two  glaciers  which, 
after  uniting,  flow  on  together.  At  the  point 
of  junction  they  make  cross  grooves  upon  any 
flat  surface  over  which  they  pass.  This  may 
be  seen  in  Norway  and  elsewhere.  (Quar. 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  xxix.,  208.) 

glacier-lake,  s.  ' 

Phys.  Geog.  <&  Geol. :  A  lake  produced  tem- 
porarily or  permaaently  by  a  glacier.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  glacier-lands  like  Switzer- 
land are  also  lands  abounding  in  lakes. 

glacier-moraine,  s. 

Phys.  Geog.  &  Geol. :  A  moraine  deposited  by 
a  retreating  or  departed  glacier.  (Quar.  Jour. 
Geol.  Soc.,  XX.  455.) 

glacier-mud,  &'. 

Geol. :  Boulder  earth.    An  unstratifled  mass 


of  coarse  gritty  mud,  with  pebbles,  boulders, 
and  stony  particles  on  the  surface  of  ice-worn 
rocks  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere.  (Quar. 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  xxi.  166.) 

glacier-valley,  s. 

Phys.  Geog.  &  Geol.  :  A  valley,  the  essential 
factor  in  the  formation  of  which  has  been  a 
glacier.     (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  xx.  4.54.) 

gla-9i-ere',  t>.    [Fr.] 

Geol.  :  A  cavern  full  of  ice  existing  in  a 
mountain  land. 

"  We  walked  quickly  away  from  the  gladere,  agree- 
ing that  it  waa  not  Improbable  that  in  that  pai-t  of 
the  Jura  there  might  be  many  hidden  caves,  contain- 
ing mora  or  leas  ice." — G.  F.  Browne  :  Ice  Oaves,  ch,  iv. 

gla-^i-o-  (or  51  as  shi),  a.  in  eomp.  [Lat. 
glacies  =  ice.]  Pertaining  to  ice,  as  glado- 
aqueous  ~  pertaining  to  the  combined  action 
of  ice  and  water. 

gla'-^i-oiis  (or  9^  as  shi),  a.  [Lat.  glaci(es) 
=  ice,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -otis.J   Like  ice ;  icy. 

"Although  exhaled  and  placed  in  cold  conservatories, 
it  will  cryatallize  and  shoot  into  glaciaua  bodies,"— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iL,  ch.  i, 

gla'-gis,  s.  [Fr,,  from  glace ;  Lat.  glacies  = 
ice.] 

1.  Fort. :  The  superior  slope  of  the  rampart 
of  the  covered  way,  or,  where  the  rampart 
does  not  exist,  the  declivity  immediately  in 


front  of  the  ditch  of  a  work,  forming  a  gentle 
slope  towards  the  country,  and  protecting 
the  revetment  of  the  escarp  from  the  fire  of 
an  enemy, 

2.  Geol.  :  A  gentle  slope,  not  so  steep  as  a 
talus. 

glad,  *  gladde,  *  glade/  glead,  *  gleade, 

*  gled,  a.  &L  s.  [A.S.  glmd  =  shining,  bright, 
glad  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  glad  =  bright,  smooth, 
sleek ;  Icel.  gladhr  =  bright,  glad ;  Dan.  »& 
S\v.  gla/i  =  joyful,  ioyous  ;  Ger.  glatt  =  smooth, 
even ;  0.  Fris.  gled  =  smooth.  From  the  same 
root  as  glide  and  glow.]    [Glade.] 


1.  Pleased  ;  cheerful  ;  gratified  ;  feeling 
pleasure,  joy,  or  satisfaction. 

"  I  am  Tight  glad  that  he's  so  ont  of  hope." 

Slmkesp. :  Tempest,  iii  3. 
%  It  is  followed  by  at,  or  of,  and  formerly 
also  by  with  before  that  which  causes  the 
pleasure  or  satisfaction. 

"  He  glad 
^her  attention,  gained  with  serpent  tongue. 
His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  631. 

2.  Expressive  of  or  indicating  pleasure  or 
satisfaction ;  cheerful,  joyful :  as,  a  glad  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Ev'n  adverse  navies  blessed  the  binding  gale. 
Kept  down  the  glad,  acclaim,  and  silent  joyed." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  iv.  1,127. 

3.  Causing  or  affording  pleasure,  joy,  or 
satisfaction ;  gladdening ;  joyful. 

"  I  am  sent  to  speak  unto  thee,  and  to  shew  thee 
these  glad  tidings.'  —Luke  i.  19. 

4.  Wearing  a  gay  or  bright  appearance ; 
cheerful ;  bright ;  showy ;  gay. 

"  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad 
for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose," — Isaiah  xxxv.  1. 

5.  It  is  used  colloquially  in  a  somewhat 
sarcastic  sense. 


**  B.  As  siibst. :  Gladness,  joy,  pleasure. 
"  Till  fortune,  tired  with  doing  bad, 
Threw  him  ashore,  to  give  him  glad." 

Shakesp.  :  Pericles,  iL  (Prol.) 
Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  glad, 
pleased,  joyful,  and  cheerful :  "  Glad  axidipleased 
are  both  applied  to  the  ordinary  occurrences 
of  the  day  ;  but  the  former  denotes  rather  a 
lively  and  momentary  sentiment,  the  latter  a 
gentle  but  rather  a  more  lasting  feeling ;  we 
are  glad  to  see  a  friend  who  has  been  long  ab- 
sent ;  we  are  pleaded  with  the  company  of  an 
intelligent  and  communicative  person.     Glad, 


joyful,  and  cheerful,  all  express  more  or  less, 
lively  sentiments  ;  but  glad  is  less  vivid  than 
joyful,  and  more  so  than  cheerful.  Glad  is. 
seldom  employed  as  an  epithet  to  qualify 
things,  except  in  the  scriptural  or  solemn 
style  ;  glad  tidings  of  great  joy ;'  joyful  is 
seldomer  used  to  qualify  persons  than  things;, 
we  either  speak  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  a 
cheerful  person,  a  cheerful  society,  or  a  cheerful 
face,  a  cheerful  sound,  a  cheerful  aspect,  and 
the  like."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

t  glad-eye,  s. 

Ornith. :  One  of  the  names  given  to  the* 
Yellow  Ammer,  or  Tellowhammer  (Em^eriza 
citrinella). 

glad-warbling,  a.  Singing  or  warbling; 
joyfully.   (Thomson :  Castle  of  Indhletice,  ii.  64.) 

*  glad,  ""  glade,  *  glad-en,  "  glad-den,^ 
gladien,  *  gladye,  *  gleadien,  *  gled- 

en,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  gladian;  Icel,  gledhja; 
Sw.  glddja,  gldda;  Dan.  glade.]    [Glad,  a.) 

A,  Trans. :  To  make  glad  or  joyful ;  to 
gladden,  to  rejoice. 

"  There  is  none  that  so  much  comforteth  and  gldd- 
deth  the  hearer,  aa  a  thing  spoken  contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  Qtlaei."—Wtison  :  Arte  of  Rhetorique. 
p.  165. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  or  be  glad ;  to 
rejoice. 

"  Advance,  immortal  bard,  come  up  and  view 
The  gladding  face  of  that  great  king." 

Ben  Jonson  :  Irith  Masque. 

glad'-den,  v.t.  &,  i.     [Eng.  glad,  a. ;  -en.) 

A.  TraTis. :  To  make  glad,  pleased,  or  joy- 
ful ;  to  rejoice,  to  cheer. 

"  Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty 
Which  gladdened,  on  the  mountain  tops,  the  hearts 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds." 

Byron  :  Manfred,  lit  2. 

*  B.  Intrans.  .-  To  become  or  be  glad ;  to 
rejoice. 

"  So  shall  your  company  ever  gladden  at  the  sound 
of  yom*  voice." — Adams. 

*  glad'-der,  *  glad-er,  s.  [Eng.  glad;  -er.J 
One  who  or  that  which  gladdens  or  makes 
glad. 

"  Daughter  of  Jove,  and  spouse  of  Vulcanus, 
ThoQ  glader  of  the  mount  of  Citheron." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T,,  2,225, 

*  glad'-don,  a\    [Gladen.] 

glade  (1),  s.  [Of  uncei-tain  origin,  but  probably 
closely  connected  with  Eng.  glad,  and  Icel. 
gladhr,  the  original  meaning  being  an  opening 
for  light ;  cf.  Nor.  glette  =  a  clear  spot  among 
clouds ;  gletta  =  to  peep  ;  glott  =  an  opening.; 

1.  An  opening  or  passage  through  a  wood  ; 
an  open  space  in  a  wood  or  forest. 

"  True,  I  must  leave  sweet  Rokeby's  gladety 
Nor  wander  more  in  Gretna's  shades ; 
But  sure,  no  rigid  jailer,  thou 
Wilt  a  short  prison-walk  allow." 

ScoU  :  Rokeby,  v.  I?. 

2.  A  part  left  unfrozen  in  rivers ;  an  opening 
in  the  ice  of  rivers.    (American.) 

3.  An  everglade.     (American.) 

*  IT  Jo  gro  to  glade :  To  set. 

"  Phcebus  now  goes  to  glade." 

DitHes  :  Egloguei,  255. 

glade-net,  s.  A  kind  of  net  used  foi 
catching  birds  in  the  openings  of  forests. 

glade  (2),  s.  [Glede.]  A  local  name  for  the 
Common  Buzzard  (Buteo  vulgaris). 

*  glade,  v.t.     [Glad,  v.] 

gla'-den,  gla'-der,  *  gla-dene,  *  gla- 
dine,  glad-don,  ^  gla-don,  *  gla-done» 

s.     [A.S.  gl€edene  ;  Lat.  gladius  =  a  sword.] 

Bot.  :  A  name  given  to  several  species  of 
the  Iris  family,  especially  Iris  fcetidissim<iy 
from  the  sword-like  shape  of  the  leaves. 

■^  glad'-er,  s.    [Gladder.] 


lad-ful,   *gia.d-fuU,   *gled-ftil,a. 


[Eng.  glad 
joyful 


Full  of  gladness  or  joy  ; 


whiche  at  her  byrth  she  brought  m  all  Englai 
CdoZ .'  Dedic  Epist.  to  Q.  Catherine. 

*"  gl3.d'-ful-neS8,  s.  [Eng.  gladful;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  glad  ;  gladness, 
joy. 

"  And  there  him  rests  in  riotous  aufftsance 
Of  all  his  gladfulness  and  kingly  joyance," 

Spenser:  Jtfwiopotmo*, 206. 

glad'-i-ate,  a.  [Lat.  gladius  ~  a.  s-wora.i 
Sword-shaped  ;  resembling  a  sword  in  shape ; 
ensiform. 


f3.te,  f^t,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a,    au  =  kw. 
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glad' -i-a-n tor,  s.  [Lat.  —  a  swordsman,  a 
fighter  in  the  public  games,  a  gladiator,  from 
gladius  =  a.  sword,] 

1.  Literally  .*■ 

Rom.  Antiq. :  One  of  a  class  of  men  whose 
profession  was  to  fight  in  public  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  people.  They  were  armed 
with  deadly  weapons,  andusuiUIy  fought  in 
pairs.  The  numbers  of  these  men  were  prin- 
cipally recruited  from  prisoners  of  war,  or 
refractory  slaves  sold  by  their  masters  to  the 
lanista  (or  trainer).  Malefactors  also  were 
occasionally  condemned  to  fight  as  gladiators, 
and  occasionally  Roman  citizens  oflFered  them- 
selves voluntarily  for  hire,  and  to  such  the 
specific  terra  auctorati  was  applied,  their  pay 
being  called  auctoram&fitum.  Under  the  more 
worthless  and  dissolute  emperors,  equites, 
priests,  and  senators  did  not  scruple  to  con- 
tend in  the  arena,  in  the  hope  of  attracting 
the  attention  and  gaining  the  favour  of  the 
prince  ;  and  even  high-born  women  were 
found  who  consented  to  pander  to^the  appe- 
tite for  novelty,  by  fighting  with  each  other 
or  with  dwarfs.    Gladiators  were  divided  into 


RetiajiuB.  Secutor. 

GLADIATORS. 

classes  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  equipped,  and  were  in  many  cases  named 
from  the  nation  whose  characteristic  arms 
they  bore.  The  representatives  of  different 
nations  were  frequently  matched  against  eacli 
other,  and  the  comparative  efficiency  of  their 
weapons,  ofi'ensive  and  defensive,  was  thus 
put  to  the  test.  The  classes  most  frequently 
mentioned  are — the  Thracians,  armed  with  a 
light  circular  buckler  and  short  crooked  cut- 
lass ;  the  Mirmillones,  equipped  as  Gaulish 
warriors,  with  an  oblong  shield,  carved  to 
match  the  shape  of  the  body.  The  Retiarii 
were  armed  with  a  net  (fete)  and  a  kind  of 
three-pointed  spear  or  trident  with  a  long 
handle,  but  were  destitute  of  defensive  ar- 
mour ;  they  were  usually  paired  with  a  heavy- 
armed  opponent,  a  mirmillo  for  example,  who 
was  in  this  case  designated  secutor  (from  Lat. 
sequor  =  to  follow)  ;  tlie  retiari'us,  being  no 
match  for  his  antagonist  in  a  hand-to-hand 
fight,  endeavoured,  as  the  latter  approached, 
to  throw  his  net  so  as  to  entangle  him  in  its 
meshes,  and,  if  successful,  stabbed  him  with 
the  trident  before  he  could  extricate  himself. 
If  the  cast  failed  he  was  compelled  to  take  to 
flight,  was  chased  by  the  secutor  (and  hence 
the  name),  and  if  overtaken  easily  despatched. 
If,  however,  the  retiarius  contrived  to  evade 
his  pursuer  until  he  was  pre'pared  for  a  second 
throw,  then  the  contest  was  renewed  as  at 
tirst,  and  continued  until  one  or  the  other  svas 
baffled  or  exhausted.  If  one  of  the  combatants 
was  wounded  so  as  to  be  unable  to  contmue 
the  fight,  the  life  or  death  of  the  wounded 
man,  who  held  up  his  finger  in  token  of  sub- 
mission, depended  upon  the  pleasure  of  the 
president,  who  usually,  as  a  matter  of  cour- 
tesy referred  it  to  the  spectators,  who  signified 
their  decision  by  raising  or  depressing  their 
thumbs,  accordingly  as  they  wished  him  to 
be  kUled  or  saved.  There  were  regular  aca- 
demies devoted  to  the  instruction  of  these 
prize-fighters,  in  which  novices  were  taught 
the  principles  of  their  ai-t  by  fighting  with 
heavy  wooden  swords.  Originally,  gladiatorial 
contests  were  fought  at  the  funerals  of  distin- 
guished persons,  but  in  time  they  came  to 
fonn  a  part  of  every  important  pubhc  solem- 
nity or  festival,  and  were  even  introduced 
occasionally  at  private  banquets. 

"  Of  raging  aspect,  rushed  impetuous  forth 
Theg^iatSr."  Thomson:  Liberty,  it.  1M 

*  2.  Fig.  :  A  combatant  in  general ;  a  dis- 
putant. 


glad-i-a-tbr'-i-al,    *  glad-i-a-tor'-i-an, 

a.     [La*t.  gladlatoriuSf  from  gladiator.] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  contests  of 
gladiators. 

"  He  [Constantine]  mnde  a  law  against  gladiatorial 
shows." — Jortin  :  Remarks  on  Eccles.  History. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  combatants 
or  contests  in  general. 

*  glad'-i-a-t6r-i§ni,  s.  [Eng.  gladiator  ; 
-ism.]  The  act  or  practice  of  fluting  as  gladi- 
ators ;  prize-fighting. 

glad'-i-ar-tor-ship,  s.  [Eng.  gladiator ;  -sUp.] 
The  state,  occupation,  or  profession  of  a  gladi- 
ator. 

*  glS.d'-i-a-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  gladiatorius,  from 
gladiator.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  gladiators  ; 
gladiatorial. 

"  The  Bomans  did  nee  themselTes  unto  their  gladia- 
tory  fights."— 5p.  Reynolds :  On  the  Paations.  oh.  xxvli. 

*  glad'-i-ar-tiire,  s.  [Lat.  gladiatura,  from 
gladior  ='to  fight  with  swords  ;  gladiv^  =  a 
sword.]  Sword-play;  fencing  ;  a  gladiatorial 
contest. 

"  tn  their  amphitheatrioal  gladiaturet,  the  lives  of 
captives  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  vulgar."— fitajrfon  .-  On 
Don  Quixote,  p.  27L 

*glad'-i-fly,  v.i.  [Eng.  glad;  suff.  -fyiq.v.).'] 
To  rejoice,  to  become  glad. 

"  He  would  gladify  upon  our  pleasure  in  his  alght." 
—Mad.  D'Arblay;  Diary,  vi.  193. 

glad'-i-ole,  gia,d-i-6'-lus,  s.  [Lat.  =  (1) 
a  small  sword,  (2)  the  sword  lily  (gladiolus), 
from  gladius  =  a  sword,  referring  to  the  form 
of  the  leaves.] 

1.  Ord.  lM.ng.  (Of  hoth  forms)  ;  The  genus 
gladiolus  (q.v.). 

2.  Bot.  (Of  tJie  form  gladiolus)  :  A  genus 
of  IridaceEe.  It  has  a  tubular  two-lipped 
corolla,  a  trifid  stigma,  and  ensiform  sheathing 
leaves.  The  species  are  found  in  South  Africa, 
Europe,  and  Western  Asia.  One  is  British — viz., 
Gladiolus  communis,  variety  illyricus,  a  plant 
with  crimson  flowers,  growing  in  the  New 
Forest  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  rare.  G. 
segetum,  has  been  used  as  an  aphrodisiac. 
Most  of  the  garden  species  were  brought  at 
first  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are 
beautiful,  and  have  been  improved  by  inter- 
crossing. 

^  Water  gladiole : 

Bot. :  Butomus  wmhelhUus. 

glad'-i-us,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  sword.] 

Zool.  :  The  horny  shell  of  a  calamary,  of  a 
squid,  &c.  It  is  called  also  a  pen,  or  sepio- 
staire  (q^v.).    (S.  P,  Woodward.) 

glad'-ly,  *  glad-liche,  *  glad-luche,  a. 

&  adv.    [A.8.  glmdlic  (a.),  gla^dlice  (adv.) ;  Icel. 
gladligr.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Glad,  pleased,  gay. 

"Xes  ner  gouie  BO  gladly  on  gere." 

Lyric  Poems,  p.  36. 
B.  As  adv.  :  With  gladness,   pleasure,   or 
joy ;  joyfully,  cheerfully. 

"  For  his  particular,  I'll  receive  him  gladly; 
But  not  one  follower."       Shakesp. :  Lear,  li  t 

gl^d'-ness,  ^  glad-nesse,  s.  [A.S.  gl<ed- 
nesse.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  glad, 
pleased,  or  joyful ;  joy,  cheerfulness,  readi- 
ness, willingness. 

"  Phcehus,  whose  kindly  heams  impart 
Health  and  gladness  to  the  heart." 

Frands :  Horace  :  The  Secular  Poem. 

TI  For  the  diff'erence  between  gladness  and 
joy,  see  Joy. 

*  glad'  -  ship,    *  glad  -  schepe,  *  glad- 

schipe,  *  glad-scipe,  s.    [A.S.  glcEdsdpe.] 
A  state  of  gladness ;  pleasure. 

"  Such  is  the  gladshippe  of  enuie 
In  worldes  thing."  Bower,  ii. 

f  gl^d'-some,  *  glad-sum,  u,.  [Eng.  gladj 
and  suff".  -soTne.} 

1.  Glad ;  pleased  ;  cheerful ;  gay ;  merry. 

"  'Mid  the  green  mountains  many  and  niauy  a  song 
We  two  had  sung,  like  gladsome  birds  in  May." 

Wordsworth:  Female  Vagrant. 

2.  Bright;  cheering;  gay. 

"  To  live  and  die  Id  a  shady  bower. 
Single  on  the  gUtdsotne  earth." 

Wordsworth  :  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  vii. 

*  glad'- some -1^,  *  glad-sum-li,  adv. 
['E.ng.  gladsome ;  -ly.]  In  a  gladsome  manner ; 
with  joy,  gladness,  or  gaiety. 

"  It  shal  ahewe  itself  to  them,  and  gladsumli  in  alle 
prouydenoe  it  shal  agheu  come  to  them." —  WyclW^  : 
Wisdom,  vi.  17. 


*  glad'-some-ness,  *  glad-sum-nesse,  s* 

[Eng.  gladsome;  -ness.]    A  state  of  gladness  ; 
joy ;  pleasure  ;  cheerfulness. 

"  Now  and  then  I  may  possess      _ 
Hours  of  perfect  gladsomeness. 

Wordsworth :  Kitten  i  Falling  Leavei. 

glad'-wtn,  *■.      [GLADDT3N,  S.] 

*  glad'-^.  a.  [Eng.  glad(e);  -y.]  Full  of  or 
having  glades. 

glag'-er-ite,  s.  [Gr.  y\ayep6^  (giageros)  —  fall 
of  milk,  and  suflf.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.)]. 

Min. :  A  white  or  yellowish-white  variety 
of  Hall oy site  from  Bavaria. 

gla'-goL  s  [Slavon.,  =  a  word.]  The  earliest 
Slavonic  alphabet,  principally  used  in  Istria 
and  Dalmatia,  in  the  psalms,  liturgies,  and 
oflices  of  the  Eoraan  Catholic  Church.  It 
appears  to  liave  been  originally  cut  on  sticks 
in  the  Runic  fashion,  and  to  have  existed 
before  Christianity. 

gla^gol-it-ic,  a.  [Eng.  glagol ;  -itic']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  glagol :  as,  the  GlagoUtic  alpha- 
bet. 

glaik,  s.    [Gleek,  s.] 

1,  Deception ;  delusion ;  trickery.    (SwtcTu) 
1[  Fling  or  give  t?ie  glaiJcs  i/n  folks'  e&ti :  To 

throw  dust  in  people's  eyes.    (Lit  &  Mg.) 

•'  Fit  only  to  Aing  tJu  glaOs  in  folk^  een,"— Scott  i 
Heart  of  J^idiothian,  oh.  ili 

2.  A  transient  glance,  or  gleam. 

glaik'-et,  glaik'-it,  glaik.  a.    [Glaik,  s.] 

Light-headed  ;  idle  ;  foolish.    (Scotch.) 

"  Bolted  oflf  this  gate,  alixnAglaiket  ne'er-do-weel."— 
Scott :  Redgauntiet,  cb.  il. 

glailt-it-ness,  s.  fEng.  glaikit;  -ness.] 
Levity  of  manner  or  conduct ;  light-headed- 
ness. 

glair.  *  glaire.  *  glayre,  *  glay-er„ 
*glar-ye,  *gleyre,  s.  [Ft.  ghire  (for 
claire),  from  Lat.  clarus  =  bright,  clear ;  Sp. 
&  Port.  Clara;  Ital,  chiarea;  Low  J>at.  gla/rea 
=  gravel.] 

1.  The  white  of  an  e^,  used  as  a  size  in 
gilding,  or  as  a  varnish  to  preserve  paintings. 

"  MedyUe  hyt  wyth  gleyre  of  ane  eKge  and  temper 
hit  in  a  achelle  with  thy  fyngere."— ^orftfn^on  MS. 
{WarUm  Club,  1866),  p.  !8. 

2.  Any  viscous,  transparent  substance  re- 
sembling the  white  of  an  egg. 

"I  found  the  tongue  black  and  dry,  with  ^  black 
glareonthe  teeth." — Fordyee :  On  Muriatic  Acid,  p.  H. 

*  3.  Any  bright,  shining  substance. 

"  The  wal  of  jasper  that  glent  aa  glat/re." 

E.  £vg.  AUit.  Poems ;  Pearl,  1,026. 

glair,  v.t.  [Glaik,  s.]  To  smear  or  overlay 
with  the  white  of  an  egg ;  to  varnish. 

*  glaire,  ^.    [Glair,  s.] 

*glair'-e-ou8,*glalr'-ous,a.  [Fi-.  glaireux^ 
from  glaire  =  glair.]  Resembling  or  of  the 
natm'e  of  glair  or  the  white  of  an  egg ;  viscous 
and  transparent. 

glair'-ine,  s.  [Eng.  glair;  -inc.]  A  glairy 
substance  which  forms  upon  the  surface  of 
some  thermal  waters. 

*glair-^,  a.  [Eng.  glair;  -y.]  Resembling  or 
of  the  nature  of  glair ;  covered  with  glair. 

"The  first  sign  of  it  Is  a  glairy  diachaxge." — Wise- 
man :  Surgery. 

glaive,*  glayfe,*  glafe/  glay  ve,*  gl6ive» 
*  gleyve,  *  gleve,  s.  [Fr.  glaive,  from  Lat, 
gladius  =  a  sword.] 

*  1.  A  kind  of  weapon  carried  by  foot- 
soldiers,  and  consisting  of  a  cutting  edge 
fixed  to  the  end  of  a  pole. 

"  Ilkan  in  hande  a  ful  god  gleive."     Havetofi,  1,770. 
t  2.  A  broadsword ;  a  falchion  ;  a  curved 
sword ;  a  scimitar. 

"  The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on, 
And  crooked  glaive ;  the  lively,  supple  Greek." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  ii.  58. 

Tf  In  the  following  instance  the  word  ap- 
pears to  be  used  for  some  kind  of  dart  or 
javelin  :— 

"  Glayues  scherpo  thai  gnnne  cast." 
_  _  Sir  Peru7nbra8, 2,729. 

glai'-zie,  a.    [Glossy.] 

gla'-ma,  glame,  s.     [Gr.  yXa^dfa  {gtatnad) 
for  \T)ju.aa)  (Umao)  =  to  be  blear-eyed,  pur- 
blind ;  KrjfjLt]  (leme)  =  a  humour  that  gathers  in 
the  corner  of  the  eye,  gum,  rheum.] 
Pathol. :  (For  def.  see  etym.). 


bSU,  b^;  poUt,  jfS^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem;thln,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  ei^st.    ph-f. 
-  cian.  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d^l. 
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glamour— glandularly 


gl^m'-our,    *  gl3,in'-er,  s.     [Icel.  glamr  =  a 

ley;(Mi(lary  ghost  or  spirit.] 

1.  The  influence  of  some  charm  on  the  eye, 
causing  i*t  to  see  things  differently  from  wh;it 
tliey  really  arc  ;  a  magical  deception  of  sight. 

"  But  deil  o'  sic  a  story  as  yours,  wi'  glamour  and 
dead  folk,  and  losing  ane'n  gate.  I  ever  heard  out  o'the 
tftlo  books."— Sco«  ;  Ouy  Mannering,  ch.  xlv. 

*  2.  Witchcraft ;  magic. 

"  Like  that  iniiiden  in  the  tale 
Whom  Gwydioninftde  by  giamour  o\xt  of  flowers." 
Timnyion :  Jinld,  718. 

3.  A  kind  of  haze  covering  objects,  and 
causing  them  to  appear  differently  from  what 
they  really  are. 

glan9e,  *'  glaunce,  s.    [Sw.  glans  =  lustre, 

brightness,  gldnsa  =  to  shine  ;  Da.  glands  = 
lustre,  brightness,  glandse  =;  to  gloss,  glaze ; 
Dut.  glans  =  lustre,  glanzen  =  to  put  a  gloss 
upon  ;  Ger. ,  glanz  =  splendour,  glanzen  =  tu 
glitter,  all  being  nasalized  forms  from  the  same 
root  as  glitter.  (Skeat.y]  [Glint.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  sudden  shoot  or  dart  of  light  or  splen- 
dour ;  a  flash. 

"  Each  sword's  bright  glance,  seemed  summons  from 
their  fate."  Stirling:  JonaOtan. 

2.  A  sudden  look  or  casting  of  the  eyes  ;  a 
,  momentary  and  rapid  view  or  look. 

"The  courtiers  who  filled  the  outer  room  communi- 
cated their  auspiciona  to  each  other  by  whiapera  and 
significant  ^i^aTicGS." — Mactiulay  :  Hist.  J£ng.,  en,  iv. 

3.  A  slight  touch  ;  a  graze. 

"  For  they  salle  away,  beini;  not  once  touche;!  with 
t\iB  glaunce  oi  a.  a\\oi."— Uackluyt:  Voyages,  ii.  134. 

4.  A  transient  or  passing  turning  of  the 
attention  ;  a  slight  notice  or  attention  to  any 
subject  in  jjassiiig. 

"  How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind ! " 

'Cowpcr :  Verses  attributed  to  A.  Sellcirk. 

5.  A  hint,  a  reflection. 

II,  Miu.  :  A  term  used  either  as  the  first  or 
as  tlie  second  word  of  various  compounds.  It 
implies  that  the  minerals  thus  characterized 
haA'e  a  splendent  metallic  lustre. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  glance  and 
glimpse,  see  Glimpse;  for  that  between  glance 
and  looic,  see  Look. 

glance-coaly  s. 

Mill. :  The  same  as  Anthracite  (q.v.), 

glance-cvpper,  5, 

MiJi. :  The  same  as  Chalcocite. 

glan9e,  *  glaunce^  v.i.  &  t.    [Glance,  s.] 

A.  liitravsitive  : 

1.  To  shoot  or  dart  a  sudden  flash,  of  bright- 
ness or  splendour  ;  to  flasli. 

"  Now  flftflhing  wide,  now  glancing  as  in  play. 
Swift  beyond  thought  the  lightniiiga  dart  away," 
C'owper  :  Truth,  24'J. 

2.  To  move  rapidly  about,  so  as  to  cause 
flashes  of  colours;  to  dart  about;  to  appear 
and  disappear  quickly. 

"The  mute  fish  fhoXglanccs  in  the  stream." 

IVordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

3.  To  move  or  fly  off  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion ;  to  be  turned  aside  during  motion. 

"The  Oamntd  arrow  glanced  aside." 

Tennyson :  Oriana,  41, 

*  i.  To  be  turned  aside,  so  as  to  miss  that 
which  i&  aimed  at. 

"  The  jest  did  glance  away  from  me." 

SkakeB-p. :  Tuviing  of  the  Shrew,  v.  3. 

5.  To  look  with  a  sudden  and  rapid  cast  of 
the  eye  ;  to  snatch  a  hasty  or  passing  view  of 
any  object. 

"  Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth." 

Skakesp. :  Midsummer  /fight's  Dreujn.  v. 

6.  To  make  an  incidental  or  passing  remark 
on;  to  notice  briefly  in  passing;  to  refer  to 
briefly. 

7.  To  hint  at ;  to  censure  by  hints  or  allu- 
sion.   (Followed  by  a^.) 

"  Cawar's  ambition  ahall.be  glanced  at  ' 
And,  after  this,  let  Cuesar  seat  bim  sure  " 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  2. 

B,  Transitive  : 

1.  To  .shoot  or  dart  suddenly  or  moment- 
arily ;  to  cast  for  a  moment. 

"  He  glanced  a  look  of  holy  pride." 

Wordsivorlh :  White  Doe  of  RyUtonc,  ii. 

2.  To  refer  to  briefly  or  incidentally  ;  to  hint 
at. 

"  In  company  I  often  glanced  it " 

H/u-Jceip.  .   Comedy  of  J7rrors,  v. 

glan9'-er,  s.     [Eng.  glanc'j);  -er.]     One  who 
glances  ;  one  who  casts  a  glance. 

"The  glanccr  or  Biiiilcr  is  a  certain  Ladynidgeway." 
—Athnvmim,  March  4,  1882,  p.  279- 


glan9'-ihg,  '  glatm-syuge,  pr.  par.,  u..,  & 
i.    [Glance,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particlp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  casting  a  hasty  or  momentary 
look  upon ;  a  referring  or  alluding  to  anything 
briefly. 

2.  The  state  of  being  turned  aside  out  of  the 
direct  course. 

glan9'-mg-ly,    *^  glaunc-iug-ly,  adv. 

[Eng.  glancing;  -ly.'\    In  an  oblique  nianiker  ; 
incidentally,  indirectly  ;  not  directly. 

"  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  hath  done  something  in  this 
kind,  but  brokenly  and  glancingly."— /J akewiU, 

gl^nd^  s.  [Fr.  glande,  froni  Lat.  glans  (genit. 
glandls)  =  a  nut-like  frait,  as  an  acorn,  a 
beech-nut,  a  chestnut,  &c.] 

1.  Anat,  :  A  term  at  first  vaguely  applied  to 
any  smooth  round  viscus,  but  whicli  is  now 
limited  to  such  of  the  seas  secrete— i.e.,  separ- 
ate by  a  process  of  cell-growth,  certain  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  which  are  afterwards 
poured  out  from  the  gland  by  means  of  a  duct. 
While  yet  the  term  glands  was  vaguely  used, 
Sylvius  divided  them  into  conglobate  awd  con- 
glomerate glands.  To  these  Malpighi  added 
the  follicular  or  simple  glands  found  in  tlie 
fauces  and  behind  tlie  ears.  They  are  now 
divided  into  secreting  and  lymphatic  glands 
(q.v.).    (Parr,  Huxley,  &c.) 

"Theglands,  which  o'er  the  body  spread,  .  .  . 
The  rapid  motion  of  the  blood  obstruct." 

B/uvkmore:  Creation. 

2.  Bot.  (PI.):  Cells  or  aggregations  of  cells 
distinguished  from  those  in  their  neighbour- 
hood by  containing  resinous,  oily,  sugary,  or 
fragrant  substances.  The  walls  of  the  cells 
generally  become  degenerated,  and  are  ulti- 
mately dissolved,  a  cavity  being  thus  formed 
as  seen  in  the  rind  of  the  orange  and  lemon. 
In  other  cases  the  secretion  is  discharged  ex- 
ternally. Ordinary  glands  occur  in  almost  all 
the  tissues  of  plants.  Nectaries  or  honey- 
secreting  glands  of  flowers  are  superficial,  and 
are  met  with  on  all  parts  of  the  flower  and 
receptacle.  Mirbel  divides  glands  into  vas- 
cular glands,  in  which  there  are  cells  and 
vessels  united,  and  cellular  glands,  which  con- 
sist of  cellular  tissue  alone.  Glands  may  be 
simple,  compound,  internal,  lenticular,  sessile, 
or  stalked,  &c.    (McNab,  &c.) 

3.  Found.  :  A  hooked  bar  by  which  the 
parts  of  a  moulder's  flask  are  clamped  together. 

4.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  contrivance  consisting  of  a  cross-piece 
or  clutch  for  engaging  or  disengaging  ma- 
cliinery  moved  by  belts  or  bands. 

(2)  A  plate  through  which  the  ends  of  a 
baud  or  tightening  clevis  pass  ;  a  clip-plate. 

5.  Steam  Engin. :  The  cover  of  a  stuffing-box. 
^  (1)  Dtictless  or  Vascular  Glands : 

Anat. :  Certain  bodies  resembling  glands  in 
form,  but  not  possessing  ducts  for  secretion,  so 
that  their  products  must  be  conveyed  to  them 
by  lymphatic  or  sanguiferous  vessels.  Ex- 
amples, the  spleen,  the  thyroid  body,  the 
thymus  gland,  the  suprarenal  capsules,  the 
pituitary  body,  the  follicular  glands  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue  and  the  lymphatic  glands. 
(Q^iain.) 

(2)  Follicular  or  Simple  Glands : 
Anat. :  [Gland,  1]. 

(3)  Lympluitic  Glands  : 
A^iat.  :  [Lymphatic]. 

(4)  Secreting  Glands  : 

Anat. :  The  typical  kind  of  glands  to  which 
the  name  is  now  very  frequently  restricted. 
They  collect  and  discharge  at  particular  parts 
vaiious  matters  derived  from  the  organism, 
that  these  may  be  further  employed  for  special 
pur^toses  in  the  economy,  or  simply  eliminated 
as  redundant  material  or  waste  luoducts.  In 
the  latter  case  the  term  used  is  excretion.  In 
this  process  the  nucleated  cell  takes  a  promi- 
nent part.  When  there  is  a  simple  recess 
formed  of  secreting  membrane,  the  gland  iw 
said  to  be  simple.  Examples  of  this  structure 
occur  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
the  intestines,  &c.  When  the  cavity  is  sub- 
divided as  well  as  extended  with  the  view  of 
increasing  the  secreting  surface,  the  gland  is 
said  to  be  compound.  The  latter  are  again 
sub-divided  into  first  tubular  and  second  sfic- 
cular  or  racemose  glands.  Tlie  glands  of  the 
testicle  and  those  of  the  kidney  are  tubular  ; 
the  salivary,  lachrymal,  and  mammary  glands, 


and  most  of  tlie  glands  opening  into  the  mouth, 
tlie  fauces,  and  the  wiiidpiiie  are  racemose 
glands.  They  and  some  others  constituted 
the  conglomerate  glands  of  Sylvius,  [Gland.] 
(Qu'Ain.) 

(5)  Simple  Glands :  [^  (2) ;  see  also  Gland, 
No,  1  and  2], 

(0)  Vascular  Glands:  [Ii (1)]. 

*gland'-age,  s.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat  glans  = 
an  acorn.*]  The  act  of  feeding  on  acorns  ;  the 
season  when  swine  are  turned  into  the  woods 
to  eat  the  mast ;  mastage. 

gl^nd~er,  v.t.  [Glandees.]  To  affect  or 
infect  with  glanders  (q.v.). 

gland'-ered,  a.  [Eng.  gUnidir;  -ed.]  Affected 
with  or  suffering  from  glanders. 

"  It  hath  recovered  even  a  glandered  honn."— Berke- 
ley :  On  Tar-water. 

f  By  16  and  17  Vict.,  c.  62,  §  1,  a  penalty  is 
imposed  on  persons  bringing  glandered  horses 
to  the  market  or  turning  them  out  on  unen- 
closed land.    (WMrton.) 

*  gl^nd-er-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  glander ;  -ous.^ 
Glandered. 

gland'-er^,  s.    [Gland.] 

1.  Farr. :  A  very  dangerous  and  contagious 
disease  in  horses,  attended  with  a  running  of 
corrux>t  matter  from  the  nostrils,  and  enlarge- 
ment and  induration  of  the  glands  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

"  His  horse  is  possessed  with  the  glanders." 

S/iakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii,  2. 

2.  Pathol. :  A  corresponding  disease  com- 
municated to  man  by  contact  with  glandered 
animals.    It  is  often  fatal. 

gland-if' -er-ous,  a.    [Lat.  glans  (gcmt. 
glandiS)  [Glands]  ;  fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng., 
&c.  sufl".  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Bearing  acorns  or  other  nut-like  fruits. 

"The  beech  is  of  two  sorts,  aud  numbered  amongst 
the  glandiferous  trees." — Mortimer  :  Uashandry. 

gland'-i-form,  a,  [Lat.  glans  (genit.  glandis) 
[Glans],  and  forma  =  form,  shape.] 

Bot.  :  Having  the  form  of  an  acorn  or  other 
nut. 

glan-di'-na,  s.  [Lat.  gla7is  (genit.  glandis), 
and  fern.  sing.  suff.  -ina,] 

Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  Achatina,  with  ajv 
oblong  fusiform  shell,  having  the  aperture 
narrow  and  elliptical.  Found  in  West  Indies, 
Central  America,  &c.  Known  species  186. 
Fossil  from  the  Eocene  onward.  (Woodward.) 

glan'-du-la,  s.     [Glandule.] 

gl3.n'-du-lar,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  glandul  (a) ;  and 
Eng.,  &c.  suft'.  -ar.] 

AiUxt,,  lioL,  &c.:  Characterized  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  gland  or  glands.  (Used  in  botany 
specially  of  a  jilant  covered  with  hairs  bearing 
glands  upon  their  tips.) 

"  Germ  awled ;  pointed,  furrowed,  with  prominent 
seedlets,  sitting  on  a  glandular  pedicel."  —  Sir  W. 
Jones :  On  Select  Indian  Plants. 

glandular-hairs,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Hairs  possessing  glands  of  any  kind, 
and  wherever  situated.  De  Caudolle  divided 
them  into  glandiferous  hairs,  in  which  the 
gland  was  formed  at  the  summit  of  the  hair, 
and  excretory  glandular  liairs,  in  which  it  was 
at  the  base. 

glandular-tissue,  glandular 
woody-fibre,  s. 

1.  Bot. ;  Tissue  or  woody  fibre  marked  by 
rows  of  glands,  ducts,  or  regular  punctua- 
tions, having  a  central  pore  surrounded  by  a 
discoidal  area,  these  rows  of  dots  being  placed 
in  scries,  and  parallel  with  the  medullary  rays. 
They  exist  chiefly  in  the  Coniferse,  but  also  in 
the  Winteraceae. 

2.  Palceohot. :  When  the  glands  described 
under  No.  1  were  found,  as  they  often  were, 
beautifully  conspicuous  in  fossil  wood,  it  was 
often  assumed  to  be  coniferous ;  but,  as  Mohl 
pointed  out,  these  dots  are  not  confined  to 
Coniferse.  Still  the  probability  of  evidence  is  in 
the  favour  of  the  ordinary  identifications,  and 
most  of  the  fossil  wood  in  the  paleeozoic  and 
secondary  formations  has  the  glands  arranged 
alternately,  as  in  the  modern  Araucaria. 

gia<nd'-U-lar-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  glandular ;  '-ly.  j 

Bot.,  dc. :  In  a  glandular  manner ;  having 

glands  ;  as,  gland^tUtrly-crensiieiX,  glandularly- 


fSite,  fS.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  siire.   sir,  marine ;   go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;   mute,  ciito,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  — a.     qu  =  kw. 


glandulation— glass 


serrated,  gland uiarly-mnr'nieited,  and  gtandu,- 
iaHi/.tootlied.    {Paxton.) 

gland -u- la' -tion,  «.  [Eng.  gland  id{e)  ; 
-ation.] 

dt  Bot. :  The  arraDgeraent  and  structure  of  the 
glandules  in  certain  plants. 

gUind'-ule,  gl^'-du-la  (pi.    gl^'-du- 

ISB),  s. 

Allot.  (£■  Bot. :  A  little  gland.  In  Anatomy 
there  are  glanditlie  ceruinbioscej  a  glandtda 
lacrymalis,  &c.  ;  in  Botimy,  glaiididce  hypo- 
gynoi,  hypogynous  glandules,  &c. 

"'Nature  hath  provided  several  glatidiUes  to  separate 
this  juice  iroui  the  blood." — /tay  :  On  the  Creation, 
pt.ii. 

glSjld-ll-lif'-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  glandul(a) 
(q.v.) ;  yero  =  to  hear,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bearing  many  glandules,  or  simply  bearing 
glandules. 

gland'-U-16se,  a.  [Lat.  glaiululosus  =  full  of 
kernels,"  glandulous.]  The  same  as  Glandu- 
Lous(q.v.). 

*  gland-U-los'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  glandulos{e}  ; 
My.] 

1.  The  state  of  heing  glandulose. 

2,  A  glandule. 

"  lu  the  -upper  part  of  worms  are  found  certain 
white  and  oval  gUtndulosities."  —  Browne:  Vulgar 
Hrrours,  bk.  lit,  cii.  vii. 

gl&n-du-lo-ao-,  pre/.     [Lat.  glandulosiis.'] 
Bot,  c&c. :  Glandulose,  glandulous. 

glanduloso-scrrate, 

Bot. :  Having  serratures  lipped  by  glands. 

gland'-u-lous,  «..  [Lat.  glandulosiis  =  full 
of  kernels.  ] 

1.  Full  or  abounding  in  glands ;  or  simply 
provided  with  glands,  containing  glands. 

"  All  elands  and  glandulous  parts  do  likewise  con- 
Biet  of  flbrea,  but  of  the  softer  Kind."— Gr&w  ;  Casino- 
logia  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v.,  §  18. 

2.  Pertaining  to  glands. 

3.  Resembling  glands. 

gl^inf,  s.  [Lat.  =the  nut-like  fruit  of  some  forest 
trees ;  an  acorn,  a  beechnut,  a  chestnut,  &c.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  fruit  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
called  in  English  a  gland,  placed  by  Lindley 
in  his  class  called  Syncarpi,  and  the  section 
of  it  with  inferior  fruit.  It  is  hard,  indehis- 
cent,  dry,  one-celled,  with  one  or  few  seeds. 
It  is  developed  from  an  ovary  having  several 
cells  and  several  seeds,  all  of  which  are  abor- 
tive except  one  or  two.  It  is  situated  within 
the  kind  of  persistent  involucre  called  a 
cupule.  The  pericarp  is  crowned  with  the 
remains  of  tlie  calyx  teeth,  hut  being  mi- 
nute they  easily  escape  observation.  Some- 
times the  glans  is  solitary,  as  in  the  oak ; 
at  others  there  are  more  than  one  of  them  in 
the  cupule,  as  in  the  sweet  chestnut  and  the 
beech.    (Liiidlcy.) 

2.  Anat. :  Any  structui-e  of  somewhat  similar 
form. 

The  integument  adheres  ...  to  the  spongy  tissue  of 
the  gla7i3.  —Quain  :  Anatomy,  i.  431. 

gl^phyr'-i-a  (yr  as  'ir),  s.  [Gr.  yXa^vpia. 
(glaplhuria)  =  smoothness,  polish  ;  yXatpvpos 
I  (glaphuros)  =  hollow,  hollowed  ;  yka^ta  (gla- 
pho)  =  to  hew,  to  carve.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Myrtleblooms,  tribe  Myr- 
tese.  Glaphyria  nitida  is  called  by  the  Malays 
the  tree  of  long  life,  from  ascending  on  the 
hillside  higher  than  any  other  tree.  The  natives 
of  Bencoolen  call  it  the  tea-plant,  and  use  it 
as  a  substitute  for  tea.     (Lindley.) 

*  glare  (1),  s.    [Glair.] 

glare  (2), ».    [Glare,  v.} 

1.  An  overpowering   lustre  or  light;  any 
'    dazzling  splendour  or  brightness. 

"  rOne]  visual  nerve  shriuka  from  a  painful  glare 
Of  overpowering  light."  .       , ,       ■ 

tt'ordtioorth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2,  A  fierce  piercing  look  or  stare. 

"  About  them  round 
A  lion  now  he  stalks  with  fiery  glare. 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  iv.  402. 

glare,  *glar-yn,  * glore,  v.i.  &  (.  [Etym. 
doubtful,  but  probably  an  English  word ;  cf. 
A.S.  gl^T  =  a  transparent  substance,  amber ; 
co'Ti.  with  Dut.  gfiorcTt  =  to  glimmer ;  Icel. 
gl3ra  =  to  gleam,  to  glare ;  M.  H.  Ger.  glosen 
=  to  shine,  to  glow.  Qoselyrelated  to  glass. 
(Skeat.y] 


A.  Intrans'dive : 

1.  To  shine  with  a  dazzling  or  overpowering 
light,  lustre,  or  brightness. 

"  Strong  jperfumes  and  glaring  light 
oft  destroy  both  smell  and  sight." 

Carcw :  To  my  CotisiTi. 

2.  To  look  with  fierce,  piercing  eyes ;    to 
stare  wildly  or  fiercely. 


3.  To  have  a  dazzling  effect ;  to  shine  with 
excessive  brightness  ;  to  displease  or  offend 
by  gaudiness  or  over-colouring.     [Glaring.] 

"He  maintains  niajeaty  in  the  midst  of  plainness  ; 
he  shines  but  glares  not.'  — Dryden. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  shoot  or  dart  out  in  fierce 
flashes. 

"  One  spii'it  iu  them  ruled,  and  every  eye 
aiared  lightning."  MiUon  :  P.  R.,  vL  849. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  grtoreand  to 
shine,  see  Shine. 

gla-re^O-la,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  3^47-^= gravel.] 
Omith. :  The  typical  genus  ofthesuli-family 
Glareolinaj  (q.v  ).     Glareola  pratincola  is  the 
Pratincole  (q.v.). 

glar'-e-ole,  *.    [Glareola.]    A  pratincole. 

glar-e-d-li'-ne9,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  glareol(a)  \ 
Lat.  feiu.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iTice.] 

Omith. :  A  sub-family  of  Charadriidse.  The 
bill  is  short,  much  compressed,  arched,  and 
deeply  cleft.  The  wings  are  long  and  narrow, 
the  tail  usually  forked.  The  toes  four,  the 
middle  toe  and  claw  very  long,  the  hinder  one 
elevated,  but  touching  the  ground. 

glar'-e-6se,  a.    [Lat.  glareosus  —  full  of  gravel, 
gravelly  ;  glarea  =  gravel.] 
Bot.  :  Growing  in  gravelly  soil  or  places. 

glar'-e-ous,  a.    [Glairous.] 

*  glar'-i-ness,  s.      [Eng.  glary;  -Tiess."]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  glary ;  glariugness. 
"  Bright  crystal  glass  is  glary ;  and  to  avoid  that 
glarineis,  our  artificers  run  into  tne  other  extreme." — 
Boyle:  Worki,  vol.  vi.,  p.  ia5. 

glar'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Glare,  v.] 

A.  As.  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Shining  with  a  dazzling  or  overpowering 
brightness  or  lustre  ;  staring  or  looking 
fiercely. 

2.  Displeasing  or  offending  the  taste  by 
gaudiness  or  ostentatious  colours  ;  to  be  too 
conspicuous  or  overcolouied. 

"  The  most  glaAng  and  notorious  passages  are  none 
of  the  finest  "—/VHon .'  On  tlm  Classicks. 

n.  Fig.  :  Notorious,  barefaced,  infamous, 
notorious  :  as,  a  glaring  falsehood. 

^  Crabb  tlius  discriminates  between  glaring 
and  'barefaced  :  "  Glaring  designates  the  thing ; 
barefaced  characterizes  the  person  ;  a  glaring 
falsehood  is  that  which  strikes  the  observer 
in  an  instant  to  be  falsehood  ;  a  barefaced  lie 
or  falsehood  betrays  the  efi'rontery  of  him  who 
utters  it.  A  glaring  absurdity  will  be  seen 
instantly  without  the'aid  of  reflection ;  a  bare- 
faced piece  of  impudence  characterizes  the 
agent  as  more  than  ordinarily  lost  to  all  sense 
of  decorum."    (Crabb  :  Eng,  Synon.) 

glar'-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  glaring;  -ly.^ 

1,  In  a  manner  so  as  to  offend  the  taste  by 
overcolouring  or  by  heing  too  conspicuous. 

"  Yet  there  we  ne'er  condemn  such  hostile  hues 
As  cut  the  parts  or  glaringly  confuse." 

Jdason  :  Da  Fresnoy  :  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  In  a  barefaced,  notorious,  or  shameless 
manner  ;  barefacedly,  openly. 

"  Mr.  Hobbea  has  been  reputed  the  first  or  principal 
man  .  .  .  that  openly  and  glaringly  espoused  them." 
—  Waterlajid:  IKoris,  viii.  41. 

glar'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  glaring;  -ness.i 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  glaring. 

"The  glaringness  of  his  prose."  —  .^antjs  ."  Don 
Quixote,  pt.  i.,  bk.  i.  ch.  i. 

*glar'-y,  *glar-ie,  a.  [Eng.  glare;  -y.]  Of 
a  dazzling  or  overpowering  brightness  or 
lustre;  glaring. 

"  In  the  winter  time,  so  glarie  is  the  ground. 
That  neither  grass,  nor  other  graine.  in  pastures 
may  be  found."  TurberviUe,  i.  380. 


*  glas,  s.    [Glass.] 

*  glase  (1),  v.i.    [Gloze.] 

*  glase  (2),  v.t.    [Glaze.] 


*  glas-en,  *  glas-un,  a.    [Glazes.] 

glas'-er-ite,  s.  [Named  after  a  chemist, 
Christopher  Glaser,  who  flourished  about  a.d. 
1664,  the  salt  having  long  ago  been  called  sal 
polychrestuin  Glaser L] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Aplithitalite  (q.v.).  The 
Br.  Mus.  Catalogue  prefers  the  name  Glaserite, 
and  makes  Aphthitalite  the  synonym. 

*glas-fat.  '^glsBS-fat,  s.  [A.S.  gUsftU ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  glasfitz ;  M.  H.  GQT.glasevazf  Ger. 
glasgefdss.]    A  glass  vessel  or  pot. 

"Anne  while  after  than  that  glasfat  .tji  hoiiden 
noin."  £ayamon,  iL  319. 

glas'-ite§,  s.pl.    [Glassites,] 

^  glas-inge,  *.    [Glazing.] 

glass,  ^  glas,  ^  glase»  *  glasse,  *  gleas, 
*  gles,  *  glese,  s.  &  «.  [A.S.  gUes ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  glas;  Dan.  glas,  glar;  Sw.  glas; 
Icel.  gler,  glas;  Ger.  glas;  0.  Sw.  glas,  glmr; 
O.  H.  Ger.  das.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(2)  A  glass  vessel  or  instrument  of  any  kind, 
as 

(a)  A  mirror ;  a  looking-glass. 
"  Whoever  iu  those  glasses  loolta,  may  find 
The  spots  retumeu,  or  graces,  of  his  mind.' 

Waller  :  Upon  Ben  Joiifon. 

(6)  A  drinking-vessel  or  cup  made  of  glass. 

"  To  this  last  costly  treatyj 
That  swallowed  so  much  treasure,  and  like  a  glass 
Did  break  in  the  rinsina." 

Shaknsp. :  Henry  VIII.,  i.  1. 

(c)  An  optical  instrument  composed  pai'tly 
of  glass  ;  a  telescope. 

"  The  moon  whose  erb 
Through  optick  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views." 

MUton:  P.  i.,  1.  288. 

(d)  A  glass  vessel  partially  filled  ^\^th  fine 
sand  for  measuring  time  ;  an  hour-glass. 

"Were  my  wife's  liver 
Infected  as  her  life,  she  would  not  live 
The  ruuuiiig  of  one  glass." 

Shakeap.  :   Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

(e)  An  instrument,  composedpartly  of  glass, 
for  indicating  atmospheric  changes  ;  a  baro- 
meter; a  thermometer. 

(f)  (PI.)  A  pair  of  spectacles  or  eye-glasses. 

(3)  The  quantity  which  a  glass  di-inking- 
vessel  will  hold. 

"Your  sen  should  never  chat  over  a  glass  of  wine 
till  midnight." — Locke:  0»  Education,  5  21. 

*  2.  Fig. :  The  time  in  which  the  sand  of 
man's  life  runs  out ;  the  allotted  life  of  man. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  C/wm. :  A  substance  or  mixture,  earthy, 
saline,  or  metallic,  brought  by  fusion  to  the 
state  of  a  hard,  brittle,  transparent  mass, 
with  a  conchoidal  fractui'C. 

2.  Comm.  :  A  hard,  brittle,  transparent  sub- 
stance, formed  by  fusing  together  mixtures  of 
the  silicates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia, 
alumina,  and  lead  in  various  proportions,  ac- 
cording to  the  quahty  or  kind  of  glass  required. 

Flint-glass  is  used  in  making  table  ware  and 
many  articles  of  domestic  fui-niture  and  fit- 
tings. The  molten  glass  is  taken  from  the  pot 
by  a  ponty,  and  is  blown  or  pressed  into  shape, 
or,  by  a  combination  of  operations,  is  held  in 
a  mould  while  being  blown.  Its  density  is  3. 
Crown  and  flint-glass  are  combined  in  the 
manufacture  of  achromatic  lenses. 

Crown-glass  is  iaken  by  the  ponty  from  the 
pot,  and  is  then  blown  and  whirled  until  it 
becomes  globular.  A  ponty  tipped  with  molten 
glass  is  applied  to  the  bulb,  the  blowing-tube 
detached,  leaving  a  hole.  The  globe  being 
again  whirled,  the  glass  flashes  into  a  circular 
disk,  adhering  by  a  boss  in  its  centre  to  the 
ponty.     Its  density  is  2-5. 

Sheet-glass  is  glass  withdrawn  by  the  ponty 
from  the  pot  and  blown  and  whirled  till  it 
assumes  a  cylindrical  form.  The  ends  being 
cut  off,  and  the  cylinder  slit  longitudinally, 
the  sheet  is  heated,  pressed,  and  rubbed  until 
it  is  flattened  out.  This  is  also  called  cylin- 
der-glass or  broad-glass. 

Plate-glass  is  made  by  pouring  it  upon  a 
table  which  has  a  marginal  edge  of  a  height 
equal  to  that  designed  for  the  thickness  of  the 
glass.  A  roller  travels  over  the  table,  resting 
on  the  ledges  and  flattening  out  the  glnss, 
which  is  thus  made  of  equal  thickness  through- 
out. 

Bottle-glass  has  nothing  peculiar  in  the  mode 


bSil.  t)6^;  Po^*.  J*S^1;  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  i^enophon,  exist,  ph  =  f. 
-cian.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -  sion  =  shiin ;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhiin.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  kc.  -  bel,  deL 
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of  its  luauufacture,  but  is  made  of  coarse  in- 
gtedieiita. 

H  Pliny  re^rts  that  some  mariners  with  a 
cargo  of  **  nitrura  "  (soda  or  some  other  salt), 
having  lauded  near  the  mouth  of  a  small 
stieam,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Carmel,  in  Pales- 
tine, lit  a  flre.  using  some  blocks  of  the  salt 
lor  a  grate.  The  heat  fused  the  saud  and  the 
salt  together,  and  produced  glass,  which  then 
foa:  the  first  time  become  known.  The  occur- 
rence may  have  happened,  but  glass  was 
known  in  Egypt,  and  represented  on  the 
nionuments,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Osiytasen, 
B.C.  1740.  Remains  have  been  found  aLso  in 
the  ruins,  not  merely  of  Egyptian,  but  of 
Assyrian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Etruscan  cities. 
The  ancients  used  it  for  bottles;  for  instance 
many  lachrymatories  of  it  have  been  found. 
Gregory  of  Toui's  says  that  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury churches  had  coloured  glass  windows. 
In  1458  ^ueas  Sylvius  mentioned,  as  a  proof 
of  the  wealth  of  Vienna,  that  the  houses  of 
the  inhabitants  had  glass  windows.  In  1557 
it  began  to  be  manufactured  in  England.  The 
first  window-tax  was  imposed  in  1695.  It  was 
increased  six  times  between  that  date  and 
1808,  reduced  in  1823,  and  abolished  in  1851, 
the  inhabited  house-duty  being  imposed  in 
its  stead. 

3.  Naut.  :  The  half-minute  or  quarter-minute 
sand-glass  used  with  the  ship's  log ;  also  the 
half-hour  or  sand-glass  which  regulates  the 
watches  ;  the  time  in  which  one  of  such  glasses 
is  emptied  of  its  saud. 

"Past  the  mid-seaaon :  at  least  two  glasses." 

Shakcsp. :  Tempest,  i,  2, 

glass  annealing-furnace^  s.  a  fur- 
nace in  which  articles  or  sheets  of  glass  are 
kept  for  a  while  in  a  heated  condition,  and 
allowed  gradually  to  cool ;  a  leer. 

glass-blower,  s.  One  whose  business  or 
tiude  is  to  blow  or  fashion  glass. 

Glass-Mower's  lamp  :  A  gas  or  alcohol  lamp. 

g^lass-blowlug,  s.  A  mode  of  manufac- 
turing glass-ware  and  window-glass  by  takiug 
a  mass  of  viscid  glass  from  the  melting-pot  on 
the  end  of  the  blowing-tube,  and  then  infla- 
ting the  mass  by  blowing  througli  the  tube, 
rolling  on  the  marver,  and  exposing  it  at  the 
furnace  opening  where  its  contained  air  is  ex- 
panded and  itself  enlarged. 

glass-oase,  f.  A  case  or  shallow  box 
having  a  glass  lid  or  cover,  and  sides,  so  as  to 
enable  the  contents  to  be  seen  without  open- 
ing the  case. 

glass-cavity»  s. 

Min. :  A  cavity  in  a  mineral  containing  a 
glassy  substance.  These  cavities  are  sometimes 
lomid  In  crysfcils  of  leucite.  (Quar.  Jour. 
Geol  Soc,  xxxi.,  §  394.) 

glass-cloth,  s. 

Fabric  :  A  fabric  produced  by  interweaving 
threads  of  glass,  which  are,  in  a  very  attt-nu- 
ated  fctate,  extremely  flexible. 

^  glass-coacli,  a. 

1.  Orig. :  A  carriage  of  the  superior  order. 
The  term  is  now  obsolete,  but  it  originally 
ex^iressed  that  the  vehicle  bad  glass  windows 
instead  of  opaque  panels  or  curtains. 

2.  Later:  (For  def  see  extract). 

"(r''[«s-coac7ce£  are  [admitted  into  the  Eugliah  parks]; 
meaning  by  tliia  term,  which  ia  never  used  in  America, 
blted  carriages  that  do  not  go  ou  stands,"  —J.  F. 
Coof/cr :  Miles  WaUingford,  ch.  x. 

glaSS-<!OlOuring,  s.  The  act  or  art  of 
tinting  glass  by  incorporating  metallic  oxides 
in  its  substance  ;  thus  oxide  of  cobalt  imparts 
a  deep  blue  colour  ;  protoxide  of  copper, 
green ;  oxide  of  gold,  a  ruby  red,  &c.  Coloured 
glass  is  known  as  flashed,  or  as  pot-metal;  in 
the  fonner  case  a  film  of  coloured  glass  is  laid 
over  the  white ;  in  the  latter,  the  colour  is 
stirred  up  with  the  metal  in  the  pot,  imbuing 
tts  whole  substance. 

€  glass-crab,  «■ 

Zool.  :  A  Crustacean  which  received  its  name 
from  its  transparency,  while,  on  account  of  its 
very  much  flattened  and  membranous  body, 
It  was  called  by  Leach,  Phyllosoma.  It  is 
now  Icnowu  to  be  an  iunuature  state  of  the 
Spiny  Lobster. 

glass-cutter,  s.  One  whose  business  or 
'©ccui)ation  is  to  cut  glass,  or  to  grind  it  down 
into  various  ornamental  shapes ;  an  instru- 
ment for  cutting  glass. 


glass-cutting,  s.  The  art  or  process  of 
cutting,  shaping  or  modifying  the  surface  of 
glass  by  mechanical  means,  as  by  revolving 
wheels  of  iron,  atone,  or  wood  supplied  with 
sand  and  water,  or  by  means  of  a  blast  of  air 
or  steam  carrying  a  stream  of  sand,  which  is 
directed  upon  the  part  to  be  cut  or  bored. 

glass-enamel,  s.  A  term  applied  to  a 
semi-lucid  or  an  opaque  glass,  which  owes  its 
milkiness  to  the  addition  of  binoxide  of  tin. 
Tlie  transparencies  which  are  hung  in  windows 
or  form  shades  for  lamps  are  of  this  semi-lucid 
charactcj',  and  are  miscalled  porcelain  trans- 
parencies. Watch-dials  have  an  opaque,  glass- 
enamelled  face  on  a  metallic  backing. 

glass-eye,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  ball  or  shell  of  glass, 
coloured  to  represent  a  human  eye,  and  worn 
by  persons  who  have  lost  an  eye. 
,  2.  Ornith. :  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  a 
thrush,  Tvrdus  jamaicensis,  which  has  a 
pellucid  glass-like  eye. 

Glass-eye  berry :  A  berry  on  which  the  Glass- 
eye  feeds. 

■  *  glass-faced,  a.  Reflecting,  like  a  mir- 
ror, the  luoks  of  another :  as,  a  glass-faced 
flatterer.    (Shakes}?. :  Timon,  i.  1.) 

glass-furnace,  *.  A  furnace  in  which 
the  materials  of  glass  are  fused. 

glass-gall,  ^.    [Sandiver.] 

*■'  glass-gazing,  a.    Often  contemplating 

oneself  in  a  mirror. 

"  A  whoreson,  glass-ffazinj,  auper-aerviceable,  finical 
rogue."— A7^uftesJJ. ;  Lear,  ii.  2. 

glass-grinder,  a.      The  same  as  Glass- 

CUTTEB.  (q.V.). 

glass-grinding,  s.  The  same  as  Glass- 
cutting  (q.  v.). 

glass-hive,  s.  A  hive  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  glass. 

glass-maker,  s.  One  whose  business  or 
trade  is  to  make  glass. 

Glass-malcer's  soap:  A  name  given  to  man- 
ganese, from  its  cleansing  action  in  its  associa- 
tion with  glass-making  materials.  It  is  used 
to  rid  the  materials  of  colour  arising  from 
carbonaceous  matters  and  protoxide  of  iron. 
An  excess  of  it  gives  a  x^rple  tinge  to  the 
glass. 

glass-mosaic,  s.  An  imitation  of  antique 
mosaic  work,  formed  of  small  cubes  of  glass 
mixed  with  various  colouring  matters,  chiefly 
metallic  oxides,  so  as  to  form  opaque  coloured 
enamels,  which  are  cast  into  slabs  or  flat  cakes, 
the  slab  being  afterwards  cut  into  very  small 
cubes  or  rectangular  pieces.  With  these  little 
coloured  cubes  a  picture  is  built  up,  by  insert- 
ing each  one  separately  in  a  bed  of  cement. 

glass-mould,  s.  a  metallic  shaping-box 
in  which  glass  is  pressed  or  blown  to  form. 

glass-oven,  s.  A  heated  chamber  in 
which  just-made  glass  in  sheets  or  ware  is 
placed  to  cool  gradually.  A  glass-aunealing 
fui*nace ;  a  leer. 

glass-painter,  s.  One  who  produces 
designs  in  colours  on  glass. 

glass -painting,  s.  Glass -painting  is 
thus  distinguished  from  glass-staiuing ;  the 
former  has  a  design  painted  upon  it  with 
colours  which  are  burnt  in  ;  the  latter  receives 
its  colour  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  or 
the  separate  pieces  are  coloured  after  having 
been  cut  to  the  required  shapes  out  of  white 
glass.  In  one  case  it  is  a  painting  of  enamelled 
colours  on  sheets  of  glass  ;  in  the  other  it  is  a 
painting  made  up  of  pieces  having  therequired 
colours,  fitting  together  and  held  by  leaden 
caines.  [Glass-staining.]  There  are  four 
methods :  1.  The  mosaic,  the  earliest.  2. 
The  mosaic  stain.  In  this  mode  the  window 
is  made  up  of  detached  pieces,  as  in  the 
mosaic  ;  but  the  shades  are  given  by  a 
stain  of  brown,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  colour  which  the  artists  succeeded  in  fli-ing 
on  to  the  pieces  of  glass.  3.  Tlie  enamel.  By 
this  all  the  required  colours  are  painted  upou 
the  same  piece  of  glass  and  fired  in  the  kiln, 
luoducing  the  effect  of  an  oil-painting.  4.  The 
mosaic  enamel.  In  this  mode  coloured  glass 
is  used  as  a  groundwork  to  paint  ou,  instead 
of  white. 


"  glaito-paper,  s.  A  polishing-paper  made 
of  paper  thickly  strewn  with  finely-powdered 
glass.  The  fragments  of  broken  wine-bottles, 
&c.,  are  carefully  washed  to  remove  dirt,  the 
glass  is  crushed  under  a  revolving  stone  and 
sifted  into  six  sizes,  as  in  manufacturing 
emery.  It  is  sifted  through  sieves  of  wire- 
cloth,  which  are  generally  cylindrical,  like  the 
bolts  of  flour-mills.  The  cloths  have  from 
sixteen  to  ninety  wires  to  the  inch.  A  surface 
of  thin  glue  is  spread  on  the  paper,  and  the 
pulverised  glass  dusted  over  it  with  a  sieve. 

glass-press,  s.  A  device  to  apply  pres- 
sure to  glass  in  a  mould  while  in  a  plastic  state. 

glass -rope, «. 

Zool.  :  Hyalonema,  a  genus  of  siliceous 
siionges,  consisting  of  a  cup-shaped  body 
aliixed  to  a  muddy  part  of  the  sea-bottom  by 
means  of  a  rope  of  loug  twisted  siliceous 
fibres. 

glass-shade,  s.  A  cover  of  glass  placed 
Mver  artificial  flowers,  or  articles  of  value,  to 
protect  them  from  the  dust ;  or  over  gas-jets, 
lamps,  &c.,  to  modulate  and  equalize  the  light. 

glass-Shell,  s. 

Zool. :  Hyalca  or  Hyalsea,  a  genus  of  Ptero- 
jioda,  witli  a  translucent  shell. 

glass-shrimp,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  the  larval  forms 
of  some  Stomatopnds. 

glass-silvering,  s.  The  process  of  coat- 
ing glass  with  silver,  mercury,  &c.,  in  order  to 
form  mirrors.     [Mirror.] 

glass-snail,  s. 

Zool. :  Vitrina,  a  genus  of  molluscs,  family 
-HelicidEe.  Vitrina  pellucida  and  two  other 
species  occurs  in  Brii^in. 

glass-snake,  s. 

Zool. :  Ojjliisaurus  ventralis.  A  lizard,  of 
tlie  family  Zonuridse,  or  C'halcidse.  From  the 
absence  of  feet,  they  look  like  serpents.  The} 
are  found  in  America.  The  name  glass-snake 
is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  brittleness  of  their 
tail. 


glass-soap. 


[Gla-ssmaker's-soap.] 


glass-stainer,  s.  One  who  follows  the 
trade  or  occupation  of  glass-staiding. 

glass-staining,  s.  The  art  or  process 
of  colouring  glass  during  the  process  of 
manufacture. 

glass-stopper,  s.  A  stopper  or  stopple 
for  bottles,  made  of  glass. 

glass-tears,  s.  pi.    [Rupert's-drops.] 

glass-tongs,  s.  pi.  Grippers  for  hot 
bottles,  &c.,  in  course  of  manufacture,  or  for 
handling  bottles  containing  heated  or  freezing 
mixtures. 

^ glass,  v.t.    [Glass,  s.] 

1.  To  see  or  look  at  in  a  glass  or  mirror. 
"The  formal  youth,  that  knew  no  other  grace 

Or  value,  bat  bis  title,  and  his  lace. 
Glasses  hiinseU." 

L' Estrange:  On  Beaum.  &  Flet.  Plays. 

2.  To  reflect  or  show  as  in  a  glass  or  mirror. 

"  Wherein  is  ffiassed  serenity  o(  souL" 

Byron :  Manfred,  11  2. 

3.  To  case  or  enclose  in  glass. 

"  Methought  aU  hia  seusea  were  lockt  in  hia  eye, 
Aa  jewels  in  crystal  for  some  prince  to  buy : 
Vi'bo  tend'riiig  their  own  worth,  from  whence  they 

were  glasat. 
Did  point  out  to  buy  them,  alon^  as  you  past." 

Shaketp,  :  Loves  Labours  Lost,  iL 

i.  To  cover  as  with  glass ;  to  glaze. 

"  I  have  observed  little  graliia  of  silver  to  be  hid  in 
the  small  cavities,  perhaps  glassed  over  by  a  vitriiying 
heat.'.'— floyte. 

*  glass'-chord,  s.     [Bng.  gUiss,  and  chord.] 
Mit^c :  A  musical  i  nstrument  with  keys  like 
■a  pianoforte,  but  with  bars  of  glass  instead  of 
strings  of  wire. 

*glass-en,*glas-en,*glas-un,*glaz-ene, 

■*  gles-ene,  a.     [A.S.   gl/xsen.]    Made  of  or 
resembliug  glass  ;  glazed,  glassy. 

"  [He]  pursues 
The  diee  with  gtassen  eyes." 

Ben  Jonson :  Epistle  to  a  Friend. 

glass'-e^,  5.  pi.    [Glass.]    Spectacles. 

glass'-ful,  s.    [Bng.  glass ;  -fulil).']    As  much 
of  anything  as  a  glass  will  hold. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  J^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  so,  pfit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  sin;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     as,  oe=e;  ey=a.    qu  =  kw. 
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glass'-ho^e,  s.    [Eng.  glass,  and  house.] 

1.  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

h  A  house  or  building  where  glass  Is  made ; 
glassworks. 

"I  xemeuLberto  have  met  with  lui  old  Bomaa  mosaic 
composed  of  little  pieces  of  clay  hall  vitrified,  and 
jjrepared  at  the  glassTiouset." — Addison:  On  Italy. 

2,  A  house  built  entirely  or  chiefly  of  glass ; 
a  conservatory. 

II,  Fig. :  A  position  open  to  attack  or  to 
unfavourable  criticism  :  hence  the  proverb. 
Those  who  live  in  glasshouses  should  not  throw 
stones. 

*glass'-i-ljr,  adv.    [Eng.  glassy;  -bj.] 

1,  So  as  to  resemble  glass. 

2.  With  glassy  eyes. 

"  Vauce  atared  gloisUi/  around  him."  —  Mortimer 
CoUina:  From  Midnight  to  Midnight,  vol.  ill.,  ch.  x. 

glass'-i-ness,  *  glass'-y-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
gUissy ;  -ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
glassy,  a  vitreous  appearance. 

"The  glassyness  ol  the  surface." — Smollett:  France 
*  Itaiy,  lett  xxxi, 

glass'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  glass ;  -ing.l 

Leather-Tnanvf. :  The  operation  of  dressing 
leather  on  the  grain  side  by  a  tool  consisting 
of  a  glass  slip  set  in  a  wooden  handle. 

Crlass'-ites,  Glas-ites,  s.  pi.  [For  etym.  see 
def,]         ^ 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  Cliristian  sect  founded  by  the 
Rev.  John  Glas,  minister  of  the  (Presbyterian) 
Established  Church  of  Scotland"  at  Tealing, 
near  Dundee.  In  1728,  he  published  a  book 
called  "  The  Testimony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs 
concerning  His  Kingdom"  (John  xviii.  36), 
iu  which  he  opposed  the  establishment  of 
national  churches.  Having  been  deposed,  in 
1729,  by  the  Synod  of  Angus,  he  thereupon 
founded  the  sect  called  after  his  name.  With 
regard  to  faith  he  believed  it  to  be  an  intel- 
lectual act  of  assent  to  the  Divine  testimony. 
In  1753  Mr.  Sandeman,  his  son-in-law,  em- 
braced his  opinions,  carrying  them  to  a  more 
extreme  length.  In  1760  the  son-in-law  re- 
moved to  London,  and  in  1764  to  America. 
Being  better  known  in  these  places  than  Mr. 
Glas,  the  churches  were  called  Sandemanian. 
Among  the  distinctive  practices  of  the  Glass- 
jtes  are  community  of  goods,  maintenance  of 
Inve-ieasts,  weekly  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Clipper,  and  rigid  abstinence  fioiii  things 
strangled  and  from  blood.     [Sandemyuiians.] 

$lass'-lil£e,  a.  [Eng.  glass,  and  Wee.]  Like 
or  resembling  glass  ;  glassy  ;  of  a  vitreous 
appearance. 

"  For  by  example  most  we  sinued  before, 
And  glasslike  clearness  mixed  with  frailty  bore." 
Dryden  :  Astrcea  Redux,  208. 

■*  glass'-xaail,  s.  [Eng.  glass,  and  ruan.  ]  One 
who  deals  in  glass. 

"  The  profit  of  glaaseB  consists  only  in  a  small  present 
made  by  the  glaasmMn." — Swi/t. 

^lass'-met-g^l,  s.  [Eng.  glass,  and  vietal.] 
Glass  in  fusion  in  the  pot. 

"  Let  proof  be  made  of  the  incorporating  of  copper 
or  brass  with  glassmstal." — Bacon :  Physical  Jieynaini. 

SlsiSS-pot,  s.  [Eng.  glass,  a.nd  pot.]  The  pot 
in  which  the  frit  is  fused  into  glass.  They  are 
made  of  pure  refractory  clay,  mixed  with 
about  one-fifth  its  weight  of  old  pots  pulver- 
ised by  grinding,  are  built  up  instead  of  being 
formed  on  a  mould,  and  baked  by  being  sub- 
jected to  a  white  heat. 

glass'-ware,  s.  [Eng.  glass,  and  ware.]  Ar- 
ticles or  utensils  manufactured  of  glass. 

Slass'-w6rk»  s.    [Eng.  glass,  and  mjot'S;.] 
*  1.  The  manufacture  of  glass. 

2.  Articles  or  utensils  manufactured  of  glass  ; 
glassware. 

3.  (_Pl.)  A  [place  or  building  where  glass  is 
manufactured. 

"  They  crush  the  ashes  into  lumi>a  like  a  stone,  and 
BO  sell  them  to  the  Venetians  lor  their  glassiBork$."^ 
Bacon:  Jfatural  Bistory. 

*  glass-worm,  s.    [Eng.  glass,  and  worm.]  A 

glowworm. 
glass'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  glass,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  Salicornia,  a  genus  of  flowerless  plants 
growing  in  salt  marshes.  Two  species  are 
British,  the  Jointed  Glasswort  (Salicornia 
kerbacea),  and  the  Creeping  Glasswort  (S. 
radicans). 

"  For  the  fine  glass  we  use  the  purest  of  the  finest 
sand,  and  the  aflhes  of  chali  or  glasswort."— Brovme  : 
Vulgar  Erroam. 


glass'-^,   *  glass-ie,   *  glas-y,  «.    (Eng. 

glass;  -y ;  -ie.] 

1.  Made  of  glass. 

"  Honour  is  like  that  glassy  bubble 
That  finds  philosophers  much  trouble." 

Butler :  Sudibras,  pt.  it  c.  11. 

2.  Resembling  glass  iu  lustre  or  some  other 
quality. 

"  His  conscience,  like  a  glassy  lake  before. 
Lashed  into  foaming  waves,  begins  to  roar,* 

Cowper:  Truth,  259. 

3.  Dull ;  lacking  fire  or  life ;  applied  to  the 
eyes. 

glassy-felspar,  5. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Sanidine  (q.v.). 

Glas'-tdu-bur-y  ((  silent),  a.  &a.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  siibstantive : 

Geog. :  A  town  in  Somersetshire,  the  seat  of 
a  celebrated  abbey,  now  in  ruins. 

B,  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  town  or 
abbey  mentioned  under  A. 

Glastonliury-tliom,  &. 

Hart. :  A  variety  of  the  hawthorn  flowering 
about  Christmas.  Said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  monks  of  the  abbey. 

glaub-ap'-a-tlte,  i.  [Eng.  glaub(er),  and 
ajjatite.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Apatite,  in  colour  yel- 
lowish-brown to  chocolate-brown,  from  Monk's 
Island. 

glau'-ber,  s.  [Named  after  Glauber,  a  German 
chemist,  who  first  artificially  made  glauber- 
salt.  He  died  in  1668,]  (For  def.,  see  etym. 
and  compound.) 

glauber-salt,  glauber's-salt,  s. 

1.  Chem.  &  Pharm. :  A  name  popularly  given 
to  sodium  sulphate,  Na2SO4'10H2O. 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  Mirabilite  (q.v.). 

glau'-ber-ite,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  glaubcr,  and  suff. 
-lie  {Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  yellow,  grey,  or  brick- 
red  mineral,  of  vitreous  lustre  and  white 
streak  ;  its  hardness  2"5  to  3  ;  its  sp.  gr.  2'64 
to  2'85.  Compos.  :  sulphate  of  soda  51*1 ;  sul- 
phate of  lime  48"9  =  100.  Occurs  in  New 
Castile  in  Spain,  in  Upper  Austria,  in  Bavaria, 
iu  California,  and  in  Peru.    (Dana.) 

glau-5es9'-en9e,  s.  [Lat.  glau(cm);  suff. 
•escence.]  The  state  of  being  glaucescent  or 
slightly  sea-green  in  lustre. 

glau  -  9es9'  -  ent,  c*.  [Lat  glaucus,  and  suff. 
-escent.]    [Glaucous.]  , 

Bot.  :  Becoming  sea-green.  Not  very  dif- 
ferent from  glaucous  (q.v.). 

gl£lu'-9ic,  a.  [From  Lat.  glauc(ium),  and  Eng. , 
Ajc,  suflf.  -ic] 

Chem. :  Of,  belonging  to,  existing  in,  or  de- 
rived from  glaucium  (q.v.). 

*  glaucic  acid,  s. 

Chsm.  :  The  acid  contained  in  Glaucium 
Jlavum,  identical  with  fiimaric  acid. 

glau'-9iii,  glau'-9ine,  s.  [Lat.  glauc(ium), 
and  Eng.  &c.,  suflf.  -ine  (Chem.).'] 

Chem.  :  The  alkaloid  contained  in  the 
leaves  of  Glaucium,  Jlaw/m.  The  leaves  are 
macerated  with  acetic  acid,  then  the  juice  is 
pressed  out,  boiled,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
treated  with  lead  nitrate,  which  precipitates 
lead  f  umarate.  The  filtrate  is  treated  with  HgS, 
then  the  glaucine  is  precipitated  with  tannin, 
and  the  precipitate  decomposed  by  chalk. 
Glaucine  crystallizes  out  of  water  in  small 
crystalline  scales ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.    It  forms  crystalline  salts. 

t  glau'-9ilie,  a.     [Lat.  glauc(uo)  ;  -ine  ] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Glaucous  (q.v.). 

glau'-9i-^Ill,  s.  [Lat.  glaudon;  Gr.  yXavKiov 
(glaukion)  =  the  juice  of  a  plant,  probably  the 
Horned-poppy,  Glaucium  corniculaium.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Papaveracese.  It  con- 
sists of  glaucous  poppies  with  yellow  juice. 
The  flowers  are  large,  yellow  or  purple,  the 
ovary  two-celled  ;  placentas  two,  seeds  many, 
testa  pitted.  Known  species,  five  or  six.  One 
islBritish— viz.,  Glaucium  luteum,  the  Yellow 
Horned  -  poppy.  It  has  large,  handsome 
flowers,  and  their  pods  from  six  to  ten  inches 
long.    It  is  found  on  sandy  shores,  blooming 


from  June  till  October.  The  Scarlet  Horned- 
poppy,  G.  phceniceum,  has  been  found  in  Nor- 
folk, but  is  not  truly  wild. 

glUu-OO,  pre/.      [Lat.   glaucus ;    Gr.   yKavKo^ 

(glaukos).] 
Min.,  &c. :  Of  a  glaucous  colour. 

glau'- CO -dote,  glau- co- dot,  s.  [Ger. 
glaucodoi :  pref.  gumco-  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  Soros 
(dotos)  =  a  gift.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic,  greenish,  tin-white 
mineral  of  metallic  lustre  and  white  streak ; 
its  hardness,  5  ;  sp.  gr.,  6.  Compos.  :  Sulphur, 
19-4;  arsenic,  45-5  ;  cobalt,  23-8  ;  iron,  11 '3  = 
100.  Occurs  in  chlorite  slate  in  the  province 
of  Huasco  in  Chili,  also  in  Sweden.  (Dana, 
&c.) 

glau'-c6-lite,  s.  [Ger.  glaucolith :  pref.  glauco- 
(q.  v.) ;  Gr.  A.t0os  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  blue  or  greenish-grey  variety  of 
Scapolite  from  the  region  east  of  Lake  Baikal, 
where  it  occurs  in  veins  in  granite. 

glau'-CO-ma,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  vXavKafia 
(glaukoma),  from  yAavKos  (glaukos)  =  pale 
blue  or  gprey,  and  o/x/ita  (omnia)  =  the  eye ; 
from  the  dull  grey  gleam  of  the  eye  affected 
by  the  disease.] 

Med. :  A  fault  in  the  eye,  which  changes 
the  crj'stalline  humour  into  a  greyish  colour, 
without  detriment  of  sight,  and  therein  diflfers 
from  what  is  commonly  understood  by  suffu- 
sion.   (Quincy.) 

glau-com-a-toiis,  a.  [Lat.  glaucoma;  Gr. 
y\avKtafj.a  (glauTcoma)  [Glaucoma],  genit.  y\av- 
Kw/taros  (glaukomatos),  Eng.  adj,  sutt'.  -ous.] 

Med.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  having  the  nature 
of  glaucoma  (q.  v.). 

glau'-c6-nite,  s.  [Pref.  glauco-  (q.v.);  n  eu- 
phonious (?),  and  suflf.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.). 
Named  from  its  green  colour.] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  green  opaque  mineral, 
like  earthy  chlorite,  with  a  dull  orfglistening 
lustre;  its  hardness,  2;  sp.  gr.  2*2  to  2 '4. 
It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  iron  and  potash. 
Compos.  :  Sihca,  49*3  ;  alumina,  3*6  ;  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  22'7 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  6'3 ; 
potash,  8"3,  and  water,  9*6.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  it :  the  one  the  green  earth  of 
cavities  in  eruptive  rocks,  the  other  the  green 
grains  in  the  greensand  formation,  or  anything 
similar.     Found  in  many  places. 

glau-co-nit'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  glauconit(e) ;  -i£.] 
Min.  &  Geol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  glauconite. 
"GlauconiHc  grains    of    greensaud."  —  Nicholtan: 
PulCBont.,  it  516. 

glau'-CO-phaue,  s.  [Pref.  glauco-,  and  </>atVto 
(pkaind)  =  to  make  to  appear.] 

Mill.  :  An  orthorhombic  or  monoclinic 
mineral,  translucent  or  opaque,  occurring  in 
six-sided  prisms.  Hardness,  3*5 ;  sp.  gr., 
3'1 ;  colours,  lavender,  blue,  bluish-black, 
or  greyish ;  streak,  powder,  greyish-blue. 
Compos.  :  Silica,  56-49;  alumina,  12-23;  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  10*91 ;  protoxide  of  manganese, 
0'50  ;  magnesia,  7'97 :  lime,  2-25 ;  soda  and 
potassa,  9  "28.  Occurs  in  the  island  of  Syra, 
one  of  the  Cyclades.    (Dana.) 

glau-c6-pi'-crme,  s.  [Pref.  glauco-,  and 
picrine  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  occurring  In  the  root  of 
Glaucium  jlavum.  The  root  is  exhausted  with 
acetic  acid,  then  precipitated  with  ammonia, 
redissolved  in  acetic  acid,  then  precipitated 
with  a  solution  of  oak  bark,  and  decomposing 
the  precipitate  with  chalk,  is  crystallized 
out  of  ether.  Glaucopicrine  forms  granular 
needles,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
water.  When  heated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  it  gives  a  dark  grass-green  colour. 
The  salts  of  glaucopicriue  are  crystalline,  and 
have  a  very  bitter  taste. 

glau-co-pI'-nsB,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  gUbucop(is) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  sufil  -ince.] 

Omith.  :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
the  Wattle-crows,  a  sub-family  of  Corvidse. 
The  bill  is  short;  the  culmen  elevated  and 
curved  from  the  base ;  the  upper  mandible 
entire;  the  wings  short,  rounded;  the  tad 
lengthened,  graduated,  or  cuneated. 

glau-CO'-pis,  s.     [Gr.  yXavKSims  (gkmkopis)= 
having  fierce  gleaming  eyes  ;  yKavKos  (glaukos) 
[Glaucus],  and  oi/f  (ops)  —  the  eye.] 
Omith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
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glaucosiderite— gleam 


Glaucopinse.     Glaucopis  dnerea  occurs  in  New 
Zealand. 

glau-CO-sid'-er-ite,  s.     [Pref.  glauco-,  and 
Eng.,  &,c.  siderite  (q.  v.) ;  Gor.  glaukosiderit.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Vivianite  (q.v.). 

gla>U-Co'-SiS,  s.     [Gr.  yXavKuio-ts  (glaiikdsis)= 
blindness,  produced  by  glaucoma  (q.v,).] 
Path. :  (For  def.  see  etym.). 

glau'-COUS,  a.  [Lat.  glaucus  ;  Gr.  vAauKoj 
{gixLiilcos)  =  (1)  glancing  silver,  (2)  pale  blue, 
grey.] 

Bot. :  Sea-green,  dull  green,  passing  into 
greyish-blue. 

Glau'-ciis,  s.  [Lat.  Glaucus;  Gr.  yAavKos 
(gluuhos).  ]     [G  LAUcous.  ] 

1.  Class,  Myth.:  A  fisherman  of  Anthedon, 
in  Eubcea,  who,  seeing  that  a  fish  brought 
ashore  so  recovered  its  strength  by  eating  a 
certain,  herb  that  it  was  able  again  to  leap  into 
the  water,  had  the  curiosity  himself  to  taste 
the  plant,  which  he  had  no  sooner  done  than 
he  plunged  into  the  deep  and  became  a  sea 
god.    {Ovid:  Metam.  vii.  233,  &c.) 

2.  Zool.  (Of  the  form  glaucus) :  A  genus  of 
Nudibranchiate  Gasteropods,  family  jEolidse. 
The  animal  is  elongated  and  slender,  with  the 
foot  linear  and  channeled,  the  tentacles  four, 
the  giUs  slender,  and  supported  on  three  pairs 
of  lateral  lobes.  Known  species,  seven  ;  float- 
ing on  seaweed  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
their  food  being  small  sea-jellies.  Mr.  C. 
Bennett,  who  captured  Glaucus  h&capteryghts 
in  a  towing  net,  in  lat.  4°  26'  N.,  long.  19°  30'  W. 
describes  its  beauty  as  remarkable.  The 
upper  parts  were  of  a  brilliant  red  colour,  the 
lower  ones  pearly  white. 

"^  glaud'-kin,  s.  A  kind  of  gown  worn  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII. 

glaum,  v.i.     To  snatch  greedily. 

"To  hear  the  thuds,  and  see  the  clnds, 
O'  clana  frae  woods,  in  tartan  duds. 
Who,  glaumed  at  kingdoms  three,  maj)." 

jBurn^ :  Battle  of  Sheriff  Muir. 

glanx,  s. '  \Xia.t.  glaux ;  Gr.  yKav^  (glaiix)  =  (1) 
the  owl,  from  its  glaring  eyes  ;  (2)  a  plant,  the 
Milk  vetch  (Astragalus  glaux  of  Linnseus) ; 
•vAaf  (glax)  =  the  plant  only,  from  vAavKos 
(glauTcQs).']     [Glaucous.] 

Bot. :  Sea-milkwort,  a  genus  of  Primulacese, 
family  Primulidge.  Flowers  small,  axillary 
sessile,  white,  or  pink ;  calyx  five-parted, 
coloured ;  corolla  wanting ;  stamens  five, 
hypogynous,  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the 
calyx ;  ovary  subglobose ;  style  filiform ; 
stigma  obtuse ;  capsule  five-valved,  few 
seeded.  Glaux  maritiina.  occurs  in  Britain 
on  muddy  seashores  and  estuaries,  also  in  the 
salt  districts  of  Worcester  and  Stafford. 

*  glave,  s.    [Glajve.] 

*  glaved,  a.  iEng.  glav(e) ; -ed.]  Armed  with 
a  glaive. 

*  glav'-er,  v.i.  &  t    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Intra'/isitive : 

1,  To  babble,  to  jabber. 

"  Here  many,  clepid  fllosophirs,  glavcren  dyrersely." 
—Wycliffe  :  Select  Works,  i.  181. 

2.  To  flatter. 

"  A  glavering  council  is  as  danseions  as  a  wheedling 
priest  or  a  flattering  physician." — L'Estrayige. 

B.  Trans. :  To  flatter,  to  wheedle,  to  cheat. 
"  Ne  glav-erez  her  negljbor  wyth  gyle." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  :  Pearl,  647. 

*  glav'-er-er,  s.  [Eng.  glaver  ;  -er.]  A  flat- 
terer, a  wheedler,  a  parasite. 

"  These  glauerers  gone,  myself  to  rest  I  laid." 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  407. 

*  glay'-more,  s.    [Claymore.] 

*  glay-men,  ^  gley-myn,  v.t.  [A  variant 
of  Clam  (q.v.).]  [Clammy.]  To  make  sticky 
or  clammy. 

" Qleymyn or yngleymyn.  Yisco,  invisco" —  Prompt. 
Paro. 

*glay-inous,  *gley-mows,  a.\  [Glaymen,] 
Sticky,  clammy. 


**  glay-znous-ness,  *  gley-mowse-nesse, 

s.     [Eng.  gUyrmus ;  -neas.']    Stickiness,  clam- 
miness. 

"  Gleymowsenesse.   or   IjmowsncBse.    Limositas,    vis- 
cositas.  '—Prompt.  Parv. 

glaze,  *glase,  *  glas-en,  *glas-yn,  v.t. 


&  i.    [Glass,  s.  ;  of.  Icel.  glcesa  =  to  polish  ; 
M.  H,  Ger.  glasan  =  to  glaze.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  furnish  with  glass,  as  a  window  ;  to 
cover  with  a  sheet  of  glass  ;  as,  To  glaze  a 
window  or  a  picture. 

"Francia  Willeainaon  of  Southwark,  glazier,  and 
Simon  Symonda  of  St  Margaret's,  WeatminBter,  gla- 
zier, agreeing  curiously  and  sufficiently  to  glaze  four 
windows  of  the  upper  story  of  the  church  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge."— IKaipoi*,'  ATiecdotes  qf  Faint- 
ing, vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  To  furnish  with  windows  of  glass. 

"She  came  to  Westmiueter  Hall,  which  was  richely 
hanged  with  clothe  of  Arras  .snd  new  glazed." — Sail: 
Hen.  VIII.  (an.  25). 

3.  To  overlay  with  glass,  or  a  substance  re- 
sembling glass ;  to  cover  with  a  vitreous  sub- 
stance. 

"  For  its  aptness  to  vitrify,  and  serve  the  potters  to 
glaze  their  earthen  vessels,  the  miners  call  pottem 
oia."— Boyle :  Works,  voL  t,  p.  323. 

4.  To  overlay  or  overspread  with  anything 
shining  and  transparent  like  glass  ;  to  make 
glassy. 

"  Sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 
Divides  one  thing  intire,  to  many  objects." 

Sliafcesp.  :  Hichard  II.,  ii.  2. 

5.  To  make  smooth  or  glossy ;  to  polish  :  as, 
To  glaze  cloth,  &lc. 

"As  they  have  a  method  of  glazing  it,  it  is  more 
durable."— Cooft;  Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  bk.  ii,  ch.  iii. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  glassy  ;  to  assume 
a  dull,  glassy  appearance ;  to  become  over- 
spread with  a  semi-transparent  film. 

"  A  light  on  Marmiou's  visage  spread. 
And  fired  his  glazing  eye. 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  32. 

glaze,  s.  [Glaze,  -y,]  A  vitrifiable  composi- 
tion for  covering  earthenware  or  porcelain. 
Glaze  on  earthenware  has  several  objects  :  (V) 
to  render  the  ware  impermeable  to  liquids,  (2) 
To  impart  lustre,  (3)  To  preserve  colours  and 
patterns.  In  cookery  the  word  is  applied  to 
the  white  of  eggs,  or  strong  gravy  or  jelly 
boiled  down  to  the  consistency  of  a  thin 
cream,  and  used  to  cover  pastry,  &c.  with  a 
glossy,  shining  coating.  In  painting  it  is 
used  for  any  kind  of  varnish  intended  to  pre- 
serve the  picture  from  the  effects  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  to  add  brilliancy  to  the  colours. 

"  It  is  late  in  the  day  to  discuss  the  chromatic  range 
of  Sir  Joshua's  palette,  or  to  ai'gue  about  hismixtures, 
and  his  glazes. " — Pall  JIall  Gazette,  Jan.  B,  18B3. 

glaze-dew,  s. 

Bot.  :  Stilbuni;  a  genus  of  hypomycetous 
fungi. 

glaze-Xuln,  s. 

Pottery :  A  kiln  in  which  glazed  biscuit- ware 
is  placed  for  firing.  It  is  analogous  to  the 
glost-oven  (q.v.). 

glazed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Glaze,  v.] 

glazed-board,  s.  A  kind  of  miU-board 
having  a  hard,  smooth  surface,  to  give  a 
smooth  face  to  the  paper  or  fabric  pressed 
between  such  boards. 


*glaz~eil,a.   [A.S.  glcesen.}  Resembling  glass  ; 
glassy,  glass-like,  vitreous. 

glaz'-er,  s.     [Eng.  glaz(e),  v.  ;    -er.]    One  who 
or  that  which  glazes  :  as — 

(1)  A  cutler's  or  lapidary's  wheel  of  a  grade 
between  tlie  grinding  and  the  polishing.  It 
is  made  of  discs  of  wood  so  arranged  as  to 
present  the  grain  outwardly,  that  is,  radially. 
The  wooden  surface  is  fed  with  emery-cake. 
IVIahogany,  oak,  apple,  beech,  or  birch  are 
employed.  Other  glazers  have  a  covering  of 
leather  or  a  cap  of  lead  or  tin  alloy  to  carry 
the  emery  for  grinding  or  glazing  cutlery. 

(2)  A  calendering  or  calico-smoothing  wheel. 

glaz'-ie,  a.   ['Eng.  glaz(e) : -ie  = -y.]  Glittering; 
as  smooth  as  glass. 

"  Tho*  now  thou's  dowie,  stiff,  and  crazy 
Au'  thy  auld  hide's  as  white's  a  daisy, 
I've  seen  thee  dappl't  sleek,  an'  glazie." 
Bums :  Farmer  to  Sis  Auld  Jiare  Maggie, 

gla'-zier  (zier  as  zhur),  s.  [Eng.  glae(e) ;  -ier.  ] 
1.  Lit. :  One  whose  trade  or  business  it  is 
to  glaze  windows,  picture  frames,  &c. ;   one 
who  sets  glass  in  windows,  &c. 

"  The  panes  of  glasswork  are  set  and  fastened  by  the 
glazier." — Moxon  :  Mechanical  Exercises. 

*  2.  Fig,  :  An  eye. 
"You're  out  with    your  glaziers."  —  Broome:   A 
Jovial  Crew,  act  ii. 

glazier's  diamond,  s.  An  implement 
for  cutting  glass,  consisting,  as  now  univer- 
sally made,  of  a  handle,  by  which  it  is  held 


between  the  fingers  and  guided,  and  having 
swivelled  at  its  lower  end  a  holder  or  block,  in 
which  a  small  diamond  with  one  of  its  natural 
angles  exposed  is  inserted. 

glazier's  knife,  s.  A  knife  used  by- 
glaziers  in  clearing  out  the  remains  of  old 
panes  from  the  fillisters  of  sash,  and  puttying 
In  new  ones.  Such  knives  are  know"-  as 
hacking,  stopping,  and  putty  knives. 

glazier's  point,  s.  A  small,  triangular 
piece  of  tin  plate,  employed  to  secure  a  paite 
of  glass  in  the  sash  previous  to  puttying. 

glazier's  vice,  s. 

Plumhing :  An  apparatus  for  forming  leaden 
bars  for  the  reception  of  window-glass.  The 
bar  is  called  a  came,  and  the  mode  of  glazing 
is  called  fret- work. 

glaz'-ing,  *glas-ynge,  pr.  par.,  u..,  &  s, 
[Glaze,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  ^s  pr.  par.  6t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  setting  glass  in 
window  sashes,  picture  frames,  &;c  ;  the  art  or 
trade  of  a  glazier. 

"Nay,  in  spite  of  constant  glazing  and  tiling,  the 
rain  perpetually  drenched  the  apartments," — MacaVf 
lay :  BisU  Eng.,  ch.  xii, 

2.  The  act  of  giving  a  glazed  or  shining  ap- 
pearance to,  resembling  that  of  glass  ;  the  act 
of  covering  with  a  glaze,  as  potters'  ware, 
pastry,  &c. 

3.  The  act  of  polishing  metal  on  a  wheel 
dusted  with  polishing-powder. 

4.  The  act  of  spreading  a  semi-pellucid  cover 
over  a  painting  to  soften  asperities. 

5.  The  act  or  process  of  giving  a  glazed  or 
glossy  surface  to  gunpowder.  All  good  powder 
is  glazed  in  order  to  enable  it  to  more  per- 
fectly resist  moisture  and  bear  transportation. 
For  this  purpose  the  grains  from  the  breaking- 
rollers,  after  having  been  assorted  by  sifting, 
and  while  still  containing  three  or  four  per 
cent,  of  water,  are  placed  to  the  amount  of 
several  hundred  pounds  in  a  glazing-barrel ; 
this  is  journaled  at  the  ends,  and  is  caused  to 
rotate  for  some  ten  or  twelve  hours,  breaking 
off  the  angular  projections  of  the  grains  and 
causing  them  to  assume  a  smooth  and  glossy 
surface.  Pulverized  plumbago  is  sometimes 
added  to  produce  a  deceptive  appearance  of 
high  glazing. 

*  6.  Glasswork  ;  glazed  windows. 

"  Holy  al  the  story  of  Troye 
Was  in  the  glagynge  ywrought." 

Chaucer  :  Book  of  the  Duchess,  326. 

glazing-macliine,  s.  A  press  with  two 
j>olished  rollers  to  calender  paper. 

glazing  -  wbeel,  s.  A  wooden  wheel 
covered  with  leather  charged  with  emery,  and 
used  by  cutlers,  especially  for  grinding  and 
sharpening  knives,  tools,  &c.  It  is  also  used 
instead  of  filing  for  leveUing  and  surfacing 
many  metallic  articles  ;  for  removing  the 
scale  from  casting,  and  for  trimming  small 
castings,  such  as  builders'  hai'dware.  A 
wooden  wheel  without  any  covering  is  used 
by  lapidaries  in  smoothing  soft  and  rounded 
stones.  These  wheels  are  used  with  flour- 
emery  and  water. 


*gle. 


[Glee.] 


glead  (1),  s.    [Glede.] 

glead  (2),  s.    [Gleed.] 

gleam,  s.  [A.S.  glmm,  glcem.;  cogn.  with  O.S. 
£7^17710  =  brightness  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  glimo  =  a 
glow-worm  ;  allied  to  glow  and  glimmer.] 

1.  A  flash  or  shoot  of  light ;  a  gleam,  a  ray  ; 
a  little  stream  of  light ;  brightness,  splendour, 
lustre. 

"  For  this  in  Autumn  searched  the  blooming  waste, 
Nor  lost  one  sminy  gleam  ?  for  this  sad  fate  ?  " 

Thomson:  Autumn,  1,187. 

2.  A  short  or  sudden  glimpse  or  sight;  a 
ray. 

"If  we  consider  the  frequent  reliefs  that  we  receive 
from  it  [laughter],  aud  how  often  it  breaks  the  gloom 
which  l3  ai>t  to  depress  the  mind  aud  damp  our  spirits' 
with  transient  unexpected  gleams  of  joy,  oue  would 
take  care  not  to  gi'ow  too  wise  for  so  great  a  pleasure 
in  life."— jlrfrfwon."  Spectator,  No.  249. 

1"  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gleam,, 
glimmer,  ray,  and  heo.m:  "  Certain  portions  of 
light  are  designated  by  these  terms,  but  the 
gleavi  and  glivnner  are  indefinite  :  the  ray  and 
beam  ai-e  definite.     The  gleam  is  properly  the 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or^  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se.  oe  ^  e ;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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commencement  of  light,  or  that  portion  of 
opening  light  which  interrupts  the  darkness  ; 
the  glimmer  is  an  unsteady  gleam :  ray  and 
eeamare  portions  of  light  whicli  emanate  from 
some  luminous  body :  the  former  from  all 
luminous  bodies  in  general,  the  latter  more 
particularlyfrom  the  sun.  .  .  ,  Gleam  and 
ray  may  be  applied  figuratively  ;  beam  only  in 
the  natural  sense  :  a  gleam  of  light  may  break 
in  on  the  benighted  understanding,  but  a  glim- 
mer of  liglit  rather  confuses."  {Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

gleam  (1),  v.i.  &  (.    [Gleam,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive ; 

1.  To  dart  or  throw  gleams  or  rays  of  light ; 
to  shine,  to  glimmer. 

"  'Now  Thyrza  gazes  on  that  moon  '— 
Alas,  it  gleamed  upon  her  grave  ! " 

Byron :  One  Struggle  More. 

2.  To  shine,  to  glitter. 

"  The  field  all  iron  cast  a  gleaming  brown, 
Nor  wanted  clouds  ol  foot,  nor  on  each  horn, 
Cuirassiers  all  in  steel  fox  standing  dght." 

Milton:  F.  R.,  iii.  328. 

B.  T'rans. .-  To  shoot  or  dart  out  as  flashes 
of  light. 

"  Dying  eyes  gleamed  forth  their  ashy  lights." 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrtce,  1,378. 


.  (2),  ""  gleame,  ^gleme,  v.t  &  i. 
[A.S.  gilm  =  a  handful,  as  of  reaped  com.] 
[Glean,  v.]  To  glean  ;  to  gather  up  ears  of 
corn  whicli  have  been  passed  over. 


gleam  (3),  vA.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Falconry:  To  disgorge  filth,  as  a  hawk. 

*  gleam'-er,  5.  [Eng.  gleam  (2), -er.]  A  gleaner. 

"Oleamer  of  corne.    Spicilegus" — Huloct. 

•gleam'-^,  a.  [Eng.  gleam;  -y."]  Emitting 
gleams  or  flashes  of  light ;  darting  out  beams 
of  light ;  gleaming ;  radiant. 


glean,  *  glene,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  glener ;  Fr. 
glaner,  from  Low  Lat.  gleno,  from  glena, 
glcnna,  gelina,  or  gelirna  =  a  handful ;  from 
A.S.  gilm  =  a  handful  of  gathered  corn.] 
[Gleam  (2),  v.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  gather,  as  ears  of  corn  which  have 
been  passed  over  on  the  cornfield. 

2,  To  gather  ears  of  corn  from. 

"  With  sniiling  patience  in  her  looks,  she  went 
To  glean  FaliBmon's  fields." 

Thornton:  Autumn,  217. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  gather  together ;  to  collect. 

"  Gleaning  all  the  land's  wefilth  into  one." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  acquire,  to  gain,  to  obtain. 

"  Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 
Be  therein  gleaned." 

Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3. 

3.  To  collect  or  bringtogether  from  scattered 
sources  ;  to  pick  up  here  and  there. 

"  Our  humbler  Muse, 
[Who]  only  reads  the  public  nfews 
And  idly  utters  what  she  gleans." 

Whitehead  :  Variety. 

A.  To  conclude  ;  to  infer. 

"Gather 
So  much  as  from  occasions  you  may  glean. 
If  aught,  to  us  unknown,  afflicts  him  thus." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ii,  2, 

*  5.  To  strip  ;  to  make  bare. 

"  Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  assays." 

Shakesp. :  Senry  V.,  i.  2. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :    To  gather  stalks  or  ears  of  corn 
■which  have  been  left  on  the  cornfield. 

"  She  came  andglcaned  in  the  field  after  the  reapers." 
—Jitith  iii.  8. 

2,  Fig. :  To  gather  or  pick  up  from  various 
sources  or  with  difficulty. 

"  piecemeal  they  win  this  acre  first,  then  that ; 
Glean  on,  and  gather  up  the  whole  estate." 

Pope:  Satires  of  Dr.  Donne,  ii.  90. 

*  glean  (1),  s.  [Glean,  v.]  A  collection  or 
bundle,  as  of  corn,  made  by  gleaning. 

"  The  ffleatis  of  yellow  thime  distend  his  thighs." 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Georgic  iv.  267. 

*  glean  (2),  s.  [Prob.  for  cZcau(q.v.).]  The 
afterbirth,  as  of  a  cow  or  other  domestic 
animal ;  the  cleaning. 

glean'-er,  s.    [Eng.  glean^  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit.  :  One  who  gleans  or  gathers  corn 
after  the  reapers. 

■■  On  the  waste  fields  to  trace  the  gleaner's  way." 
Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  i.    (Introd.) 


2.  Fig. :  One  who  collects  assiduously  from 
various  sources. 


gle'-ba,  5.    [Lat.  =  a  lump  of  earth,  glebe.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  Glebula,  1. 

glebe,  s.  [Fr.  gUle,  from  ]:^t.  gUha  =  a  clod 
of  earth,  soil ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  gleba.'' 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  Land,  soil,  ground,  turf. 

' '  Great  Eusham's  fertile  glebe  what  tongue  hath  not 
extolled  V  "  Drayton :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  13, 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*  3.  A  lump,  mass,  or  concretion. 

"Congelable  again  by  cold  into   brittle   glebes   or 

ci-yatitls." — Arbuthnot. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law  :  The  land  possessed  as  part  of  the 
revenue  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

t  2.  Mining  :  A  tract  of  land  containing 
some  mineral  ore. 

glebe-land,  a.   The  same  as  Glebe,  II.  1. 

glebe -less,  a.  [Eng.  gWbe;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  a  glebe  ;  having  no  glebe. 

*  gle-bos'-i-t^,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  glebosi- 
tas,  from  glebos^cs.}  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  glebous. 

^  gleb'-Oiis,  a.  [Lat.  glebosus,  from  gleba  =  a 
clod,  soil ;  Sp.  gleboso.)  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  turf  or  soil ;  turfy, 

gle'-bu-la  (pi.  gle'-bu-l0s),  s,  [Lat.  =  a 
smaU'cloci  or  lump  of  earth,  a  clod ;  dimin.  of 
gleha  =  a  lump  of  earth,  a  clod.] 


1.  Sing. :  The  peridium.  or  fleshy  part  of 
certain  fungals  .  the  same  as  Gleba  (q,v,). 

2.  Plural: 

(1)  Gen. :  Masses  in  appearance  like  crumbs, 
(R.  Brmvn,  1874.) 

(2)  Specially  : 

(a)  Little  roundish  elevations  of  the  thallus 
of  lichens. 

(6)  The  spores  of  certain  fungals.  (Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

gleb'-;y",  a.     [Eng.  gleb(e);  -y.]    Containing  or 
consisting  of  soil  or  turf ;  fertile,  fruitful. 
"  You  dwelling  safe  in  gleby  Troy,  the  Greeks  retire 
their  force."  Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad  iii. 

gle-cho'-m^,  s.  [From  Lat.  glechon;  Gr. 
y\rix<ou  (glechon)  =  a  plant,  the  Penny-royal 
{Mentha  Fulegium).'] 

Bot. :  A  Linnaean  genus  of  Labiates,  tribe 
Nepetese.  It  is  now  reduced  to  a  sub-genus 
of  Nepeta.  Ground  Ivy,  Gleclioma  hederacea 
of  the  older  Floras,  is  now  generally  called 

■    Nepeta  Glechovia. 

gle'-cbon,  s.  [Lat.  glechon ;  Gr.  ykrqxotv 
(gleolion).']     [Glechoma.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Labiates,  tribe  iMelissese. 
Glechon  spathulatus  is  a  diuretic  and  diaphor- 
etic. 

glede  <1),  gled,  s.     [A,S.  gleda  =  a  kite ;  lit. 
=  the  glider,  from  the  motion  of  the  bird ; 
^  glidan  =  to  glide.]    The  kite. 

"  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  gled,  my  bonny  dow.''— Sco(( ." 
Waverley,  ch.  xlii. 

^  glede  (2),  gleed,  gleid,  s.  [A.S.  gled, 
from  gldwan  =  to  glow  ;  Dut.  glode,  from  gloe 
to  glow;  Icel.  glodh  ;  Sw,  gliid;  0.  H.  Ger. 
gluot,  glot;  Dan,  gl'od.^ 

1.  A  burning  coal. 

"  All  glowed  as  a  glede,  ino  goste  there  ho  glides."  '" 
Sir  Gawan  &  Sir  Gal,  t  9,  10. 

2.  A  fire. 

" Allace,  8cho  said,  in  warld  that  I  was  wrocht ! 
Giff  all  this  payne  on  my  self  mycht  be  brocht-I 
Ihaiff  seniit  tobebrynt  inai7ieid." 

Wallace,  iv,  751. 

gledge,  s.  [A  softened  form  of  gley  or  gleg.] 
A  sly  look. 

"  But  he  gae  a  gledge  wi'  his  ee  that  I  ken'd  he  took 
up  what  I  said."— Sco«.*  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xxxviii. 

gledge,  v.i.  [Gledge,  s.]  Xo  look  slily  at  any 
one  ;  to  look  askance  or  cunningly. 

"The  next  time  that  ye  send  or  briiig^ony  body  here, 
let  them  be  gentles  alleiiarly,  without  ony  fremd  ser- 
vants,  like  that  chield  Lockhard,  to  be  gledging  and 
gleeiug  about,  .ind  looking  to  the  wrang  side  of  aue's 
housekeeping,  to  the  discredit  of  the  family."— ScoK  .• 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxvi. 

gle-ditscb'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Gottlieb 


Gleditsch,  a  German  botanist,    who  in  1753 
published  a  classiii cation  of  fungi.] 

1.  Bot. ;  Agenus  of  Cassalpinieee,  tribe  Dimor- 
phandreae.  Gleditschia  triacantlia  or  tj-iacan- 
thos  is  the  Acacia  or  Honey-locust  of  America. 
It  is  a  large  tree,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  Britain  ;  but  it  seldom  flowers,  and  yet 
more  rai'ely  ripens  its  seeds  in  this  country, 

2.  Palceobot. :  The  genus  is  believed  to  occur 
in  the  Pliocene  of  Europe. 

glee,   ^  gle,   *  gleo,    *  gleowe,  *  glen, 
*  glewe,  *  glu,  *  glye,  s.     [A.S.  gleoiv,  gled, 
gliw  =  joy,  mirth,  music ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
gly  =  glee.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Joy,  mirth,  merriment,  delight,  gaiety. 

"The  ancient  bard  his^Zeerepi-essed." 

Scoct :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  12. 

2.  Music;  minstrelsy. 

*  3.  Game,  sport. 

"  Y  wot  no  gameth  the  no  gle." 

Legend  of  St.  Gregory,  1C2. 

*  4.  Metaphorically  applied  to  a  struggle  of 
any  kind  ;  a  battle  ;  a  contest. 

"  Thocht  in  to  the  Forest  to  ly, — 
And  with  trawaill,  and  stalwart  fycht, 
Chace  Dowglas  out  ofi'the  couutr6 
Bot  othyr  wayis  then  yield  the  gle." 

Barbour,  ix.  701. 

II.  Mus-ic  :  A  composition  for  voices  in  har- 
mony, consisting  of  two  or  more  contrasted 
movements,  with  the  parts  so  contrived  that 
they  may  be  termed  a  series  of  interwoven 
melodies.  It  may  be  written  for  three  or 
more  voices,  either  equal  or  mixed  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  only  one  voice 
to  a  part.  It  may  be  designed  with  or  without 
instrumental  accompaniment,  and  set  to  words 
in  any  style— amatory,  bacchanalian,  pastoral, 
didactic,  comic,  or  serious.  As  a  composition 
the  glee  appears  to  have  historically  followed 
tlie  catch,  and  to  have  had  its  origin  at  the 
time  when  part-singing  began  to  be  revived. 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

glee-club,  s.  A  society  formed  for  the 
practice  and  performance  of  glees  and  part- 
songs. 


A  female  dancer  and 


glee-maiden, 

-  Scott :  Xote  to  the 


^  glee-maiden, 
singer. 

"The  jongleurs,  or 
jugglei-s,  aa  we  learn 
from  the  elaborate 
work  of  the  late  Mr. 
Strutt  on  the  sports 
and  pastimes  of  the 
people  of  England, 
used  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  various  iussistn>nts, 
to  render  these  per- 
formances as  captiva- 
ting as  possible.  The 
glee-Tnaiden  was  a 
necessary  attendant. 
Her  duty  was  turn  - 
bling  ftiid  dancing ; 
and,  therefore,  the 
AukIo- Saxon  version 
of  Saint  Maik's  Gospel 
states  Herodias  to 
have  vaulted  or  tum- 
bled before  King 
Herod.  In  Scotland 
these  poor  women 
seem,  even  at  a  late 
period,  to  have  lieen 
bonds-women  to  their  masters.' 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  c. 

glee,  V.i.    [Gley.] 


*  glee'-craft,  *  gleo-craaft,  s.  [AS.  gle6- 
crrmft.l  .  The  science  or  knowledge  of  music. 

"Seideu  that  he  wea  god  ol  sXi/Si  gleocrceften." 

Layamon,  i,  299. 

glc^d,  gleid,  gleyed,  a.  [Eng.  gle(e),  v.  ; 
-ed.]  One-eyed  ;  squinting  ;  awry  ;  oblique. 
(Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch,  vi.) 

gleed,  s,  [Glede  (2),  s.]  A  flame ;  a  burning 
coal ;  a  fire  ;  a  spark. 

"Not a  gleed  of  Are,  then,  except  the  bit  kindling 
iJea.t,"— Scott :  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxvL 

*  glee-dream,  *  gleo-dreme,  s.  [A.S. 
gleodredm.]      Merriment    caused   by   music ; 

minstrelsy. 

"  Mid  drinchen  and  mid  murie  gleodreme." 

Layamon,  i.  77. 

glee'-fiil,    a.      [Eng.   glee;  -ful(l).']     Full    of 
glee  or  merriment ;  merry ;  gay. 
"  My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  look'st  thou  sad, 
When  everything  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast  ?  " 

Stiukesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

glee'-fiil-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gleeful;  -ly.\  In  a 
gleeful  manner  ;  merrily,  gaily. 

"Farmer and  fox-hunter  alike  have  gone  gleefully 
through  the  mouttv."— Field,  Jan  28, 1882. 


bSll,  b6^;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon=shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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gleek— gliding 


*  glee^  fi.     [A.S.  glig,  gligg.] 

1.  A  scoff ;  a  mocking  ;  a  jest. 

"'What  will  you  give  us?'  'No  money,  but  the 
gleek;  I  will  give  you  the  mmetreV "  —  Shakesp.  : 
Romeo  &  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

2.  A  game  of  cards  played  by  three  persons 
with  forty-four  cards,  each  hand  having 
twelve,  and  eight  being  left  for  the  stock.  To 
gUek  was  a  term  used  in  the  game  for  gaining 
a  decisive  advantage  ;  to  be  gleeked  was  the 
contrary.  A  gleek  was  three  of  the  same  cards 
in  one  hand  together. 

"Koneat  gleek.  ruffand  honours  diverted  the  ladies 
at  Chilstmsa."— Evelyn  :  Jfundus  Muliebrit.    (Pref.) 

3.  Three  of  anything. 

4.  A  sly  or  enticing  glance  of  the  eye. 
"  A  pretty  gl-eek  coming  from  Pallaa'  eye." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Maid  in  the  Mill,  i.  2. 

*  gleek,  v.i.  &  t.     [Gleek,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  mock  ;  to  scoff ;  to  sneer  ; 
to  idle  about. 

"Nay,  I  can  gleek  ujKin  occasion." — Shakesp.:  Mid- 
summer  Night's  Dream,  iil,  1. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  gain  a  decisive  advantage 
over  one  in  the  game  of  gleek.    [Gleek,  s.,  2.] 

*  glee'-man,  ^  gle  -  man,  *  gleo  -  man, 

*glew-iaan,  *  glu-man,  s.    [A.S.  gie6- 

man.]    A  minstrel. 

"  Loud  these  Saxon  gleemen 
Sang  to  slaves  the  songs  of  freemen." 

Longfellow :  Norman  Baron. 

*  gleen,  v.i.  |]Prob.  a  variation  of  gleam  (1), 
v.,  as  gleam,  is  of  gleam  (2).]  [Gleam  (2), 
Glean,  v.]    To  gleam  ;  to  shine  ;  to  glitter. 

"Those  who  .  .  . 
Bend  stubborn  steel,  and  harden  gleening  armour, 
Acknowledge  Vulcan's  aid." 

Prior :  Hymn  to  Jupiter- 

*  glee'-some,  a.  [Eng.  gUe ;  'Som^.]  Gleeful, 
merry,  joyous. 

"  Gleeaome  hunters,  pleased  with  their  sport." 

Browne  :  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  s.  4. 

gleet,  s.    [Gleet,  v.] 

Pathol.  :  A  transparent  mucous  discharge 
from  the  uretha,  occurring  in  gonorrhcea ;  a 
thin  ichor  running  from  a  sore. 

"  A  hard  dry  eschar,  without  either  matter  or  gleet." 
—  Wiseman :  Surgery. 

*  gleety  v.i.    [Prob.  from  glide  (q.v.).]    [Glet.] 

1.  To  drip  or  ooze,  as  a  discharge  from  a 
aore. 

2.  To  run  slowly. 

"Vapours  .  .  .  are  condensed,  and  so  gleet  down 
the  caverns  of  these  moimtains."  —  Cheyne :  PhU. 
Principles. 

gleet'  -  y,  a.  [Eng.  gleet ;  -y.]  Resembling 
gleet ;  thin,  limpid,  ichorous. 

gleg,  a.     [Icel.  gloggr  =  sharp,  attentive.  ] 

1.  Sharp,  quick,  smart ;  on  the  alert. 
"He'Bgleg  eneuch  at  the  broadsword  and  target."— 

Scott :  Waverley,  ch.  xliiL 

2.  Sharp,  keen ;  applied  to  edged  tools  :  as, 
a  gleg  razor. 

3.  Attentive. 

4.  Eager,  keen. 

glei-clien'  e-se,  s.  -pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gleichev^ia), 
and  Lat.  fem,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Polypodiaceaa  (Ferns), 
sometimes  made  a  distinct  order,  Gleichen- 
aceae.  The  spore  cases  are  dorsal,  with  a  trans- 
verse, occasionally  oblique,  ring,  nearly  sessile, 
and  iDursting  lengthwise  internally  ;  spores 
oblong  or  kidney-shaped.    (Lindley,) 

glei'-Chen'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Baron  P.  F. 
Von  Gleichen,  a  German  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Glei- 
cheneae  (q.v.).  They  are  found  in  or  near  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  They  are  pretty- 
ferns.  About  fourteen  have  been  introduced 
into  British  greenhouses.  The  rhizomes  of 
Gleichenia  Hermann  are  sometimes  eaten. 

glei-chen-i-a'-je-ea,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  glei- 
cheni(a),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acecB.} 

Bot.  :  An  old  order  of  Ferns,  adopted  by 
Lindley  in  his  Natural  System  of  Botany,  but 
in  his  Vegetable  Kingdom  reduced  to  the  tribe 
Gleichenese  (q.v.). 

gleid,  6.    [Gleed.] 

*  gleire,  5.    [Glair.] 

glen,  s.  [Gael.  &  Ir.  gleanu  —  a  valley,  a  glen  ; 
Welsh  &  Corn,  glyn ;  cf  Welsh  glan  =  a  brink. 


a  side,  a  bank.]    A  narrow  valley  or  depres- 
sion between  two  hills  ;  a  dale. 

"  That  violent  coinmotlou,  which  o'erthrew 
In  town,  and  city,  and  sequestered  glen, 
Altar  and  cross.' 

Wordsworth  :  Excwrtion,  bk.  viiL 

gle'-ne,  s.     [Gr.  yX^i^  (glene)  =  the  eyebaU ; 
the  pupil  of  the  eye.] 
Anatomy : 

1.  The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

2.  Any  slight  depression  or  cavity  in  a  bone 
which  receives  another  bone  in  articulation. 
A  deeper  one  is  called  cotyle.    {Parr.) 

glen-li'-vat,  glen-li'-vet,  5.  [See  def.]  A 
kind  of  whiskey,  so  named  from  Glenlivat,  in 
BanfTshii'e,  where  it  was  first  made. 

gle-no-,  pref.     [Glene.] 
Anat. :  Shallow. 

gleno-humeral,  s. 

Atrnt. :  Connected  with  the  shoulders,  and 
shallow.    There  is  a  gleno-humeral  ligament, 

gle'-noid,  s.  [Gr.  yK-rjvq  (glene  =  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  the  eyeball,  the  socket  of  a  joint,  and 
eTSo?  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Anat. :  Having  the  joint  shallow,  as  opposed 
to  cotyloid,  or.dcep.  There  are  a  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  scapula,  a  glenoid  fossa  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  a  glenoid  ligament  between  the 
clavicle  and  scapula. 

"The  glenoid  cavity  of  the  acapnia  ia  shallow." — 
Trans.  Amer.  PhUos.  Society,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  199  (1878). 

gle-no-tre-mi'-te§,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  ykrivt]  (glene) 
[Glene],   and  rp-ij^a  (trema),  rp^jHTj  (tremc)  = 
that  which  is  pierced  through,  a  hole,] 
PalcBont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Comatulids  from 

the  Chalk. 

*  glent,  pret.  of  v.    [Glint.] 

*  glent,  6.  [Glent,  v.]  A  glance,  a  glint,  a 
Hash. 

"Thenneho  .  ,  ,  vyth.  a.  glent  \s\%h.Q6," 

Qawaine,  1,290. 

*  gle-o,  5.     [Glee.] 

*  glet,  *  glette,  s.  [Icel.  gUeta  =  humour.] 
Filth. 

"  When  he  had  na  other  fode 
But  wlatsom  glet." 

ffampole :  Pricke  of  Conscience,  457. 

*  gleve,  a.    [Glaive.] 

*  glew  (1),  a.    [Glee.] 

*  glew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  s.    [Glue,  s.] 

gley,  v.i.  [Icel.  glugga  =  to  stare ;  Sw.  glia  = 
to  glance ;  Dan.  ghe  =  to  stare.] 

1.  To  look  askance ;  to  squint. 

"  Sco  gleied,  als  eaiB  the  bok. " 

Cursor  Mwidi,  3,B6L 

2.  To  overlook  things. 

gley,  s.  [Gley,  v.]  A  squint  or  oblique  look 
or  glance. 

gley,  a-gley,  adv.  [Glet,  v.]  A  squint; 
askance ;  on  one  side,  obliquely. 

gleyed,  gley-it,  gleed,  gleid,  a.  [Gley,  v.] 

1.  Squint-eyed,  squinting.  (Wallace,  yi.  ^6.) 

2.  Oblique,  not  direct. 

H  To  gang  gleyed :  To  go  out  of  the  right 
way. 

gleyed-ness,  gleid-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gleyed; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  squint- 
eyed  ;  obliqueness,  ,     , 

gli'-a-dine,  gll'-a-din,  s.    [Gr.  yKCa,  y\oid 

(glia,  gloia)  =  glue'.]    [Gldtin.] 

glib,  *glibb,  a.  &  adv.  [A  shortened  form 
of  glibbery  (q.v.);  Dut.  glibberig  —  slippery; 
glibberen  =  to  slide .] 

*  A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Smooth,  slippery  ;  of  such  a  nature  that 
a  body  can  slide  easily  upon  it. 

*  2.  Slippery  ;  easily  moved  or  slid  along. 
"The  parts  of  a  body  compounded  by  it  are  close, 

catching,  flowing  slowly,  glibb."  ~  Digby  :    0/  Bodies, 
ch.  xiv, 

3.  Voluble  or  fluent  of  speech., 

"  I  want  that  ff  Ji6  and  oily  art 
To  speak  and  purpose  not."      Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  1. 

i.  Easily  and  fluently  spoken  or  uttered. 

"How  smooth,  persuasive,  plausible  and  glib. 
From  holy  lips  is  dropped  the  specious  fib. 

Criticisms  on  the  Jiolliad,  pt.  ii.     The  Lyars. 


B.  As  adv. :  Glibly,  smoothly,  easily. 

"  Habakkuk  brought  him  asmooth  strong  rope  com 
pactlj;  twisted  together,  with  a  noose  that  slips  a£  glib 
as  a  blrdcatcher's  gin." — Arbuthnot. 

gUb-gabbet,  «.  Smooth  and  ready  in 
speech. 

"  Aa'  that  glib-gabbet  Highland  baton, 
'XTie  Laird  o'  Graham." 

Burnsj  Earnest  Cry  &  Prayer. 

*glib,  s.     [Ir.  &Gael.] 

1.  (For  def  see  extract.) 

"The  Irish  have  from  the  Scythians  mantles  and 
long  glibs ;  which  ia  a  thick  curled  bush  of  bair  bang- 
ing down  over  their  eyes,  and  monstrously  disguising 
them." Spenser  :  Present  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  A  man  wearing  such  a  bush  of  air. 

*glib,  v.t.  [Formed  from  lib  (q.v.),  with  the 
A.S.  pref.  ge-.]  To  castrate,  to  Hb,  to  geld,  to 
emasculate. 

"  I'll  geld  them  all :  fourteen  they  shall  not  see, 
To  bring  false  generations ;  they  are  coheirs, 
And  I  had  mther  gUb  myself,  than  they 
Should  not  produce  fair  issue." 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  it  L 

*gUb-ber-y,  a.    [Glib,  a.] 
1.  Slippery,  fickle,  uncertain. 


2.  Glib,  smooth-tongued,  voluble,  fluent. 

"  What,  shall  thy  lubrical  and  glibbery  Muse 
Live,  as  she  were  defunct." 

Ben  Jonson  :  Poetaster,  v.  8. 

*  glib'-bin,  i.  [Glib,  s.]  A  woman  who  woie 
a  glib. 

"  They  go  bareheaded  and  are  called  glibs,  the  women 
glibbins."—Gainsford :  Glory  of  England. 

glib'-ly,   adv.     [Eng.  glib;    -ly.]     In   a   glib 
manner ;  smoothly,  volubly,  readily. 
"  He  who  .  .  .  pleaded  ao  glibly  the  cause  of  another." 
Longfellow :  Miles  Standish,  vi. 

glib -ness,  s.    [Eng,  glib;  -ness.l 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  glib  ;  slip- 
periness,  smoothness. 

"  A  polisht  ice-like  glibnesse  doth  unfold 
The  rocke  so  round." 

Chapman:  Homier ;  Odyssey 3^ 

2.  Volubility,  fluency. 

"With  a  glihness  that  left  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
hut  that  it  was  his  projected  platform  perfornoancfli"— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  23,  1882. 

^glicke,  s.    [Gleek,  s.] 

glid-der,  a.    [Glide.]   Slippery.  (Provincial.) 

glid'-der-^,  a.  [Eng.  glidder;  -y,]  Slipperj-, 
smooth. 

"Allaharren,  hard,  grey  stretch  of  shingle,  slates. 
mA  gliddery  sionta."-~-Blackmore  :  Clara  Vaughun, 
ch.  Tl.,  p.  63. 

glide,  *glyde  (pa.  t.  *glod,  *glode,  glided), 
v.i.  &  (.  [A.S.  glidan;  cogn.  with  Dut.  glij- 
den  ;  Dan.  glide ;  Sw.  glvia ;  Ger.  gleiten ; 
O.  Fris.  glMa;  M.  H.  Ger.  gliten.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  move  smoothly  and  gently ; 
without  noise  or  violence;  to  pass  or  move 
along  without  apparent  effort  or  change  of 
step ;  to  slip  or  slide  along,  as  on  a  smooth 
surface. 

"  Thy  shadow  still  would  glide  from  room  to  room." 
Tennyson :  Guinevere,  500. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  send  gliding ;  to  cause  to 
move  smoothly  and  gently. 

"  Swift  as  the  merciful  decrees  above 
Are  glided  down  the  Battlements  of  Bliss. " 

Banks :  Albion  Queens  (1735),  p.  19, 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  glide  and  to 
slip,  see  Slip. 

glide,  s.     [Glide,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  gliding  or  moving 
along  smoothly  and  gently,  without  noise, 
apparent  effort,  or  violence  ;  a  smooth  and 
easy  motion  over  a  level  surface  produced 
without  change  of  step. 

"  The  prey  at  last  ensnared,  be  dreadful  darts, 
Witfi  rapid  glide,  along  the  leaning  line." 

Thomson:  Sti/mmer,  276. 

2.  Music  <&  PTionol. :  The  joining  of  two 
successive  sounds  without  articulation ;  a 
slur. 

glid'-er,  *glyd-are,  s.  [Eng.  glid(e);  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  glides. 

"  The  glauQce  into  my  heart  did  glide ; 
Hey  no  the  glider." 

Spenser :  Shepherds  Calender ;  Aiigust. 

glide'-wort,  s.     [Eng.  glide,  and  wort,] 

Bot. .  A  labiate  plant,  Galeopsis  Tetrahit. 

glid'-ing,  pr.  par.,  u..,  &  s.     [Glide,  v.] 

A,  &  IB,  As  pr.  par.  £  particvp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


f^te,  fat,  Tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camol,  her,  thdre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wolf.  work.  who.  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e :  ey  =  a.     qu  =  Uw. 
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C.  As  svibstmiUve : 

I,  Ord.  Lang. ,  The  act  of  moving  gently 
and  smoothly, 

II,  Anat.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  kind  of 
movement  iu  which  the  surfaces  of  adjacent 
bones  are  displaced  without  any  accompany- 
ing angular  or  rotatory  motion.  Example, 
the  advance  and  retreat  of  the  lower  jaw. 
(Quain.) 

glld'-ing-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  gliding  ;  4y.'\    In  a 
gliding  manner ;  smoothly,  easily,  gently. 

"The  light  seemed  glidingjy  to  mount  the  wall."— 
C.  Brt/nti':  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxvii. 

"*  glieb,  s.    [Glebe.] 

*  gliff,  'Q.t.  &  i.     [Gliff,  sJ\ 

A.  Trans. ;  To  affright,  to  alarm, 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  feel  a  sudden  fear ;  to  be 
seized  with  a  panic. 

"  The  god  man,  glyfte  with  that  glasse." 

£.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  849. 

^litf,  s.     [Etym.    doubtful ;   of.  Dan.  gli^ppe  — 
to  blink.] 

1.  A  glimpse  ;  a  short  time. 

"I  will  sit  wi"  you  a  gliff  in  the  evening  mysell, 
vaa.Ji."— Scott :  Quy  Mannerlng,  ch.  xliv. 

2.  A  fright ;  a  sudden  fear ;  a  panic. 

^glike,  s.  [Gleek.]  A  sneer,  a  scoflf ;  a 
flout,  a  jibe. 

"  "Where'a  the  bastard's  braves,  and  Charles  hia  gtikes  ?  " 
Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  iii,  2, 

elim,  gUme,  vA.    [Etym.  doubtful.]   To  look 
askance  or  slily,  as  from  the  corner  of  the  eye. 

glim,  glymme,  s.     [A  shortened  form  from 
glimmer  (q.v.);  cf.  Dan.  gli'mme  =  to  shine; 
Sw.  piimma  =.  to  glitter ;  Dat.glimmen;  Pro  v. 
Ger.  glimm  =  a  spark.]     [Gleam.] 
*  1.  Brightness,  splendour. 

"  So  watz  I  rauyste  wyth  glymme  pure." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Pearl,  1,087. 

2.  Alight,  a  candle.    (Slang.) 

If  Douse  the  glim :  Put  out  the  light.  (Slang. ) 

Slim'-mer,  *  glexn-er,  *  glim-er,  *  glym- 

er-yn,  v.t.  [Dan.  glimre  =  to  glimmer ; 
glimmer  =  glitter,  mica  ;  Sw.  dial,  glimmer  = 
(v.)  to  glitter,  (s.)  a  glimmer,  a  glitter,  mica ; 
Ger.  pitTOTJier  =  a  glimmer,  mica.] 

1.  To  emit  a  faint  or  feeble  light ;  to  shine 
faintly ;  to  flicker. 

"  I  see  the  earliest  gray 
Of  naoming  gliTumer  in  the  east," 

LoTigfeUow:  Golden  Legend,  ^ 

2.  To  wiuk,  to  blink.     (Scotch.) 

3.  To  have  a  faint  idea  or  notion  of  things. 

"  Hia  glimmering  sense 
First  fouad  his  want  of  words,  and  feared  offence." 
Dryden  :  Cytnon  &  Iphigenia,  113. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  glimmer 
and  to  gleam  see  Gleam. 

^lim'-iner,  s.     [Glimmer,  v.] 
I.  Ordina/ry  Language : 

1,  A  faint,  feeble,  and  unsteady  light. 
"  Yet  bath  my  light  of  night  some  memory 

My  waiting  lampes  Bom.e  fading  glimmer  left.' 
Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  t.  i. 

2.  Glitter. 

"  G-loss  of  satin,  and  gliTnmer  of  pearls"" 

Tennyson :  Maud,  L  xzil.  3A, 

II,  Min. :  Mica. 

"Talc,  catsilver,  or  rlinvmer,  of  which  there  are 
three  sorts,  the  yellow  i  r  golden,  the  white  or  silvery, 
and  the  black."—  Woodward :  On  Fossils. 

^lun' - mer - ing,  jyr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Glim- 
mer, v.] 

A*  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  particip.  a^. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sxi^stantive : 

L  Lit.  :  A  faint,  feeble,  or  unsteady  light ; 
a  glimmer,  a  twinkle. 

"  Greenish  glimmerings  through  the  lancets." 

Tennyson  :  Aylmer's  Field,  622. 

II.  Figwratively: 

1.  A  faint  ray  or  flash,  as  of  knowledge, 
sense,  he. 

"  [They]  had  not  hitd  their  conjectures  alarmed  by 
acme  glimmerings  of  light  into  that  dark  project  be- 
fore."—SO"(A,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  12. 

2,  A  faint  idea  or  notion;  a  slight  know- 
ledge ;  an  inkling,  a  glimpse. 

"  I  have  not  a  glimmering  of  it,  yet  generally  I  re- 
member the  scope  of  it." — Latimer:  Fifth  Sermon 
preached  before  King  Edward. 

*  glira'-mer-p,  *  glim'-rye,  a.    [Eng.  glim- 
fd&r;  -y.}    Glimmering. 

"  When  flers  <;7imr^e  be  listed." 

Stanyhurst :  Virgil ;  ^Eneid,  iv.  21«. 


glimpse,  *  glimse.  5.  [A  variant  of  Glim- 
mer (q.v.);  formed  by  adding  s  to  the  bare 
glim,  the  p  being  excrescent.  [Glimpse,  v. 
GlimO 

1.  A  weak,  faint  light. 

"Such  vast  room  in  nature, 
Only  to  shine,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 
Each  orb  a  glimpse  of  light" 

JIUton  :  P.  L.,  viii.  150. 

2.  A  flash  or  dart  of  light. 

"  We  climbed 
The  slope  to  Vivian-place,  and  turning  saw 
The  shijmnerlng  glimpses  of  a  stream." 

Tennyson :  Princess  ;  Conclusion,  46. 

*  3.  A  glance. 

"  Sunk  in  his  skull,  his  staring  eyes  did  glow. 
That  made  him  deadly  look,  their  ^iimjjse  did  show 
Like  cockatrices  eyes,  that  sparks  of  poison  throw." 
P.  Fletcher  :  Christ  s  Triumph  on  Earth. 

4.  A  short,  momentary,  or  transitory  view  ; 
a  glance, 

"Call,  methinks  yon  waving  trees  afford 
A  doubtful  glimpse  of  our  approaching  friends." 
Johnson  :  Irene,  iL,  2,  93. 

5.  A  faint  or  slight  trace  or  sign. 

"  In  his  face 
The  glimpses  of  his  father's  gloi-y  shine." 

Milton :  p.  R.,  L  9S. 

6.  Short,  fleeting  or  transitory  enjoyment. 

"  The  braggart  shout 
For  some  blind  glimpse  of  freedom." 

Tennyson :  Love  &  Duty. 

7.  A.  brief,  transitory,  ormomentary  existence. 
"I know  how  loue  dothragenpouayieldinge  miude: 

How  smal  a  net  may  take  and  meash  a  hart  of  gen- 
tle kinde : 

Or  els  with  seldome  swete  to  season  heapes  of  gall : 

Beuiued  with  a  glimpse  of  grace  old  sorrowes  to  let 
fall." 

Suro'ey  ;  Description  of  the  Fickle  Affections,  &c. 

8.  A  faint  idea  or  notion ;  an  inkling ;  a 
gUmmering. 

"Ten  thousand  broken  lights  and  shapes 
Yet  glimpses  of  the  true." 

Tennyson  :  H'iK  Waterproqf,  60. 

*  9.  A  faint  resemblance  ;  a  slight  tinge ;  a 
tincture. 

"No  man  bath  a  virtue  that  ^e  hath  not  a  glimpse 
oV— Shakesp. :  Troilus  i  Cressida,  L  2. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  glimpse 
and  glan/ie :  "  The  glimpse  is  the  action  of  the 
object  appearing  to  the  eye  :  the  glance  is  the 
action  of  the  eye  seeking  the  object  :  one 
catches  a  glimpse  of  an  object  ;  we  get  a 
glimpse  by  means  of  a  glance :  the  former  may 
depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances  ;  the 
latter  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  agent." 
(Crabb ;  Eng.  Synon.) 

^  glimpse,  v.t.  &  i.    [Glimpse,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  see  by  a  glimpse  or  glimpses ; 
to  catch  a  transitory  or  momentary  sight  ok 
glimpse  of. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  dawn ;  to  appear  vfith  a  faint  light. 

"  Then  glimpsed  the  hopeful  morrow." 

P.  Fletcher  :  Purple  Island,  xiL  46. 

2.  To  appear  by  glimpses. 

"  Deformed  shadows  ^;im;i»jif^  in  his  sight." 

I>rayton :  Barons'  Wars,  v,  45. 

*  glim'-sing,  *  glym-syng.  s.  [Glimpse, 
5.]  A  brief  or  transitory  view  or  sight;  a 
glimpse. 

"  Ye  ban  som  gtymsyng  aud  no  parflt  eight." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  10,257. 

glin'-kite,  i-.  [Russian  glinkit.  Named  after 
Lieut.-Gen.  Glinka.] 

Min.  :  A  pale  green  variety  of  olivine,  which 
Dana  places  under  Chrysolite.  It  is  found  in 
talcose  schist. 

glint,  v.i,  &  (.     [A  nasalized  fonn  from  the 
verb  glit.    [Glitter.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  gleam,  to  gUtter,  to  flash. 

"  Clod's  glorious  gleme  glent  tbam  emaunge." 

Eing  Alexander,  p.  164. 

2.  To  peep  out. 

"  Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth." 

Bv/ms  :  To  a  Mountain  Daisy. 

*3.  To  glance. 

"  Hi  glente  vpon  Syr  Gawen,  aud  gaynly  he  sayde.", 
Gawaine,  47A. 

*  i.  To  glance  ;  to  slip  down.    ■ 

' '  Thl  strok  adoun  him  glente  anon. " 

Sir  Ferumbrat,  616. 

*  5.  To  hurry  ;  to  hasten. 

"  Fro  Cawod  scho  glent." 

Robert  de  Srunne,  p.  S22. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  glance,  to  turn,  as  the  eye. 

"  Fyrumbras  on  hym  glente  ys  ygho." 

Sir  FeruTnbras,  356. 

2.  To  snatch ;  to  throw  hastily. 

"  Out  off  his  sadel  he  hym  glente." 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  6,295. 


glint,  s.  &  a.    [Glint,  v.] 

A,  As  subst. :  A  brief  or  momentary  gleam 
or  flash ;  a  glimpse  of  light ;  a  glance. 

"  In  the  slanting  oiiTft*  of  sunshine."— i7Mi)'Ae»:  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford,  en.  xlvii. 

B.  As  adj. :  Shppery. 

"  stones  be  tMllglint."  Skelton. 

glir'-e^,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  glis  —  a  fat  dor- 
mouse, or  simply  a  dormouse.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Linuseus  to  tbe 
Mammalian  order,  now  more  generally  called 
Bodentia  (q.v.). 

glir'-ine,  a.     [Lat.,  &c.  glir(es) ;  -ine.l 

Zool.  :  Pertaining  to  the  Mammalian  order 
Glires  (q.v.). 

*  glis'-ien,  v.i.  [A.S.  glisian;  0.  Fris.  glisa.] 
To  shine,  to  glitter,  to  gleam,  to  glisten. 

"  Loueliche  tresses  glisiande  ols  goldwire." 

Alisaunder  Fragment,  179. 

glisk,  s.    [Glisien.]    A  glimpse. 

"  They  just  got  a  glisk  o'  bis  Honor  as  he  gaed  into 
the  wood.  '^Scott :  Waverley,  ch.  Ixlv. 

*  glis-nen,  *glls-sen,  *  glis-son,  v.i. 
[AS.  glisnian.']    To  gleam  ;  to  glisten. 

"  His  armours  glyssenede  full  brighte." 

Rowlande  &  Otuel,  1,365. 

*  glis-sa'de,  v.i.  [Fr.,  from  grZisser= to  glide.] 
To  glide  ;  to  slide. 

"K.  and  C.  .  .  .  glissaded  gallantly  over  the  slopes 
of  snow. — Farrar. 

*  glis-sen,  *  glys-sen,  v.i.  [A.S.  gli^ian.^ 
To  cast  a  glance  ;  to  glance. 

"  He  glysset  up  with  his  ene." 

Anturs  of  Arthur,  St.  xxviii. 

Glis'-son,  s.  [Dr.  Francis  GlisBon,  who  was 
born  injDorsetshire  in  1597,  and  was  for  about 
forty  years  Professor  of  Physic  at  Cambridge.] 

Glisson's-capsule,  s. 

Anat. :  A  sheath  of  areolar  tissue  surround- 
ing the  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  the  hepa- 
tic artery  and  the  hepatic  duct ;  first  pointed 
out  by  Glisson. 

gUst,  s.    [Glisten.]    Glimmer  ;  mica. 

*glis'-ten  (t  silent),  s.  [Glisten,  v.]  A  gleam. 


glis'-ten  (t  silent);  ^gllst-nen.  v.i.  [A.S. 
glisian,  the  t  being  excrescent;  Ger.  gleissen; 
O.  H.  Ger.  glizan.]  To  gleam  ;  to  shine  ;  to 
sparkle  with  light. 

"  And  the  streamlets  laughed  aud  glistened." 

Longfellow :  Song  of  Diawatlia,  xx. 

t  gUs'-ter,  *  glis-tren,  *  glys-ter^  v.i.  [O. 
Dut.  glisteren.]  To  shine ;  to  glitter ;  to 
sparkle ;  to  be  bright. 

"  With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adorned," 

Milton:  P.  L.,  Ui.  650. 

*glis'-ter(l),  c.  [Glister,  v.]  Glitter ;  lustre ; 
Drightness. 

"The  glister  of  the  profit  that"waa  Judged  hereof  to 
have  ensued  to  Scottishmen,  at  the  first  sight  blinded 
many  men's  &ye&."—Knox:  Reformation  in  ScotUmd, 
bk.  i. 

*  glis'-ter  (2),  *  glys-ter,  s.    [Clyster.] 

t  glis'-ter-ing,  2W.  par,,  a.,  &  s.  [Glister,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  s^ibst. :  The  act  or  state  of  glittering, 

shining,  or  sparkling ;  a  glitter. 

"  For  the  glistering  of  their  [Thraclans  and  Macedo- 
nians] harness,  gave  such  a  show  as  they  went  and  re- 
moved too  and  fro,  that  made  a  light  as  clear  as  if  all 
had  been  on  a  very  &re."—Jforth  :  Plutarch,  p.  8SJ5, 

*  gUs'-ter-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  glistering;  -ly.] 
In  a  glittering,  shining,  or  sparkling  manner. 

*  gUt,  s.    [Gleet.] 

*  glit-er,  *  glit-er-en,  v.i.    [Glitter,  v.] 

*  glit-ter.*  glit-er,*  gUt-er-eni*  glyt- 

er,  v.i.  [Icel.  glitra,  a  freq.  from  glita  =  to 
shine,  glitter  ;  Sw.  glittra  =  to  glitter  ;  glitter 
=  glitter,  spangle;  cf,  A.S.  glitinian.] 

1.  To  shine  ;  to  sparkle ;  to  shine  with  a 
broken  and  scattered  hght ;  to  gleam ;  to 
glisten  ;  to  emit  flashes  or  gleams  of  light. 

"  Earth  glitters  with  the  drops  the  night  distils." 

Cowper ;  Bope,  42. 

2.  To  be  showy  or  specious  ;  to  be  attractive 
or  striking. 

"  This  excess ;  and  let  Italians  be 
Vain  authors  of  false  glitteritig  poetry." 

Dryden:  Art  of  Poetry. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to^iirterand 
to  shine,  see  Shine. 


b^  b^;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^Un,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  f^ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shau.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -^ion^zhun.    -tious,  -cious,  -sious=shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c_  =  bel,  del. 
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glitter— globosite 


glit'-ter,  3.     [Glitter,  v.] 

1.  A  bright  sparkling  light  or  lustre  ;  hright- 
ness  ;  brilliancy  ;  splendour. 

"  With  what  permissive  glory  aiuce  his  fall 
Was  left  him,  or  false  glitter." 

MUion :  P.  L.,  x.  452. 

2.  Spaciousness,  attractiveness,  showiness. 
"  Flourish  not  too  much  upon  the  glitter  of  fortune, 

for  fear  there  should  be  too  much  Jilloy  in  it."— Collier  : 
On  I'rUle. 

*  glif -ter-and,  i>J'-  par.     [GLirrER,  v.] 

"  glit'-ter-anye,  s.  [Eng.  glitter;  -ance.] 
Glitter;  lustre;  show;  brightness. 

"  Till  from  the  glitterance  of  the  sumiy  main 
Me  turned  his  aching  eyes." 

Southeif :  Tlialaba,  bk,  xii. 

glit'-ter-ing,  pa.  pa?-.,  «.,  &  s.     [Glitter,  v.} 

A,  &  B,  ^s  pr.  jyar.  6:  particip.  adj. . 

1.  Orel.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

12.  Bot. :  The  same  as  polished,  but  "with 
the  lustre  a  little  broken  from  slight  irregu- 
larity of  surface.    (Lindley.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  sparkling  or  shining 
brightly ;  glitter,  lustre. 

2.  Outward  show  or  attractiveness. 

"  Every  man  carries  aboub  with  him  a  touchstone,  if 
he  will  make  use  of  it.  to  distinguifih  substantial  gold 
from  glitferings,  truth  from  appearances." — Locke: 
Coiiditct  of  the  Understanding),   (Xntrod. 

glit'-ter-ihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  glittering  ;  -ly.l 
In  a  glittering,  sparkling  manner ;  with  glitter 
or  lustre. 

gloam,  v.i.  [A.S.  ffWjH.  =  twilight.]  [Gloom, 
Gloaming.] 

1.  To  begin  to  grow  dark  :  as,  It  begins  to 

gloam. 

"By  this  time  it  was  turn 't  Q&y  &n'  gtoam't,  an' the 
hie  scaurs  looket  sae  elrichlike,  that  I  grew  a  wee 
thing  eerie."— SainC  Patrick,  i.  166, 

2.  To  be  sullen  or  morose. 
*gldaxil,s.    [A.S.  pZdm  =  twilight.]    Gloaming. 

"I  saw  their  starved  lips  in  the  gloam." 

Keats .  La  Belle  Btitne  sans  mercL 

gloam'-ing,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  glomung,  from  glom 
=  gloom,  twilight.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Twilight ;  the  fall  of  the  evening, 
"John  Heatherblutter  fired  a  shot  at  him  in  the 
ffloaming."— Scott :   Wavcrlej/,  eh.  bciv. 

*2.  Gloominess  of  spirit. 

"Woman,  pluck  up  your  heart,  and  leave  all  this 
gloaming." — J.  Still. 

3.  The  decline  or  closing  period  of  life. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  twilight 
or  fall  of  the  evening. 

"  The  lines,  that  ye  sent  owre  the  lawn. 
Gin  gloamin  hours  reek'd  Eben's  haun  " 

Picken:  Poems,  p.  1J6.     (1788.) 

gloaming-fa',  s.    The  Ml  of  the  evening. 

"I  dinna  ken  hut  I  might  bribe  ye  wi'  a  cannie 
hour  nt  gloaming-fa' ,  under  the  hazel  bower  birka" — 
Mackwood^s  Magazine,  Jan.,  1821,  p.  Wl. 

gloaming-Star,  a.     The  evening  star. 

gloar,  v.i.    [Dut.  gloren  =  to  leer.] 

1.  To  squint;  to  look  askew. 

2.  To  stare.    (Scotch.) 

gloat,  *gl6te,  ^glout,  v.i.  [Icel.  glotta  = 
to  grin  ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  dial,  glotta,  glutta  = 
to  peep ;  gloa  =  to  glow,  to  stare  ;  Dan.  gloe 
=  to  glow,  to  stare.] 

*  1.  To  cast  aide  glances  ;  to  glance. 

"  Where,  gloting  round  her  rocke,  to  fish  she  falles," 
Chapman :  JJomcr ;  Odyssey  xii, 

*  2.  To  stare. 

"  So  he  glotes  and  grins  and  bites." 

lieaum.  &  Ftet.  :  Mad  Lover,  ii,  2. 

3.  To  stare  with  admiration,  eagerness,  or 
desire  ;  to  look  or  dwell  on  with  strong  feel- 
ings or  passions,  as  of  malignity,  lust,  or 
avarice  ;  to  take  a  malignant  pleasure  in  be- 
holding anything. 

"  Here— happy  that  no  tyrant's  eye 
Gloats  on  our  torments — we  may  die  I " 

Moore:  Fire- Worshippers. 

*gld'-bard,   *glo-berde,   *glo-bird,   s. 

[Eng.  glow ;  second  element  ju'obably  =  bird.] 
The  glowworm. 

"The  plo-birds  or  glo-worms,  dcindclce,  shining  in 

the  evening  over  the  coni-fields."— 7*.  Holland,:  Plmie, 

bk.  xviii.,  eh,  xxvi. 

glo'-bate,  gl6'-bat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  globatus, 
pa.  par.  of  globo  ~  to  make  into  a  ball,  to  make 
round  ;  globus  =  a.  globe.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  globe;  siiheiical,  spheroidal. 


glob'-b^,  s.     [The  ]tfolucca  name.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Zingiberacese  (Ginger- 
worts).  They  are  beautiful  plants,  with  yellow 
or  pinkish  ftowers.  Eight  have  been  intro- 
duced into  British  stoves  from  South-Eastern 
Asia.  The  fruit  of  Globba  uvlfonnis  is  said  to 
be  eatable. 

globe,  s.      [Ft.,  from  Lat.  globus  =  a  ball ;  Sp. 
&,  Ital.  globo.] 

1.  A  ball ;  a  sphere ;  a  round  or  spherical 
body;  a  body  every  part  of  the  surface  of 
whicli  is  equidistant  from  the  centre. 

2.  Anything  of  a  globular  or  nearly  globular 
shape. 

"  The  circles  of  the  globes 
Of  her  keea  eyes,"     Tennyson  :  The  Poet,  42. 

3.  The  terraqueous  ball  or  sphere ;  the  earth ; 
the  world. 

"  Look  downward  on  that  globe  whose  hither  side 
With  lightfrom  hence,  tiiough  but  reflected,  shines  ; 
That  place  is  Earth."  Milton :  P.  L.,  iii.  722 

4.  A  sphere  of  wood,  metal  or  other  sub- 
stance, on  which  are  represented  the  heavenly 
bodies  ;  a  celestial  globe.  A  round  model  of 
the  world,  representing  the  land  and  sea,  and 
usually  the  political  divisions  ;  a  terrestrial 
globe. 

*5.  A  body  of  men  drawn  up  in  a  circle  ;  a 
number  of  men  or  animals  gathered  into  a 
close  body.     This  was  a  favourite  formation 
with  the  Roman  generals.     [Orb.] 
' '  Him  round 
A  globe  of  fiery  seraphim  inclosed. " 

Milton:  P.  i^.,  ii.  512. 

globe-amarantb,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Gomphrena,  of  which  the 
best-known  species  is  Gomphrena  globosa,  the 
Annual  Globe-amaranth. 

globe-animal,  s. 

Bot. :  Volvox  globator,  a  locomotive  fresh- 
water plant,  formerly  regarded  as  an  animal. 

globe-clock,  s.  A  globe  so  mounted  as 
to  revolve  once  inj  twenty-four  or  twelve 
hours,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  as  to  indicate 
the  time  on  any  meridian  by  an  hour  circle,  or 
the  noon  at  the  time  of  observation  by  means 
of  the  meridian  ch'cle. 

globe-cock,  s.    [Globe- VALVE.] 

globe-daisy,  s. 

Bot, :  One  of  the  names  of  the  genus  Globu- 
laria. 

globe-filter,  s.    A  filter  having  a  chamber 
of  spherical  form,  whose  hollow  interior  has  a 
'  perforated  diaphragm  or  a  body  of  filtering 
material. 

globe -fishes,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy.  :  The  family  Gymnodontidee,  of  which 
the  chief  genera  are  Diodon  and  Tetraodon 
(q.v.).  They  are  so  called  because  by  taking 
air  into  a  larger  sac,  extending  over  the  whole 
of  the  abdomen  beneath  the  skin,  they  become 
nearly  globular  as  a  result  of  this  inflation. 
[Gymhodontii>.>e.  ] 

globe-flower,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  ranunculaceous  genus  TroUius  (q.v.), 
so  called  from  the  globose  flowers.  Nine 
species  of  the  genus  are  known,  one,  the 
Mountain  Globe-flower  (Trolling  europceu^), 
being  British.  It  has  large  pale- yellow  flowers. 
It  grows  on  mountain  pastures  in  the  north 
of  England  and  Ireland,  in  Wales  and  in  Scot- 
land, also  from  Arctic  Europe  to  the  Caucasus. 
The  Scotch  name  for  it  is  the  Lucken  Gowan. 
[Trollius.] 

2.  Gomphrena  j/to&osa,  an  amaranthaceous 
plant. 

globe-glass,  s.  A  glass  vessel  of  a  globu- 
lar or  spherical  shape. 

globe-like,  a.  Like  a  globe  in  shape ; 
globular;  globose. 

globe-rannnculus,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Globe-flower  (q.v.).  Itis  akin  to, 
though  not  identical  with,  the  ranunculus 
genua. 

globe-slater,  s. 

Zool. :   Sphreroma,  a  genus  of  sessile-eyed 

Crustaceans. 

globe-thistle,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  to  various  species  of 
Ecliinops,  of  which  about  thirty  are  known. 


The  globular  appearance  is  in  the  compound 
heads.     [Echinops.] 

globe-valve,  s. 

1.  A  ball- valve;  one  of  a  spherical  shape, 
usually  ojierated  by  a  screw  stem.  The  valve 
is  now  but  seldom  spherical,  but  is  a  disc  or 
frustum  of  a  cone  fitting  against  a  seat  of  cor- 
responding shape. 

2.  A  valve  inclosed  in  a  globular  chamber. 

*gl6be,  v.t.  [Globe,  s.]  To  gather  together  in 
a  circle ;  to  conglobate. 

gl6-bi-9eph'-ar-lus, 5.  [Lat.  globus = a.  globe; 
Gr.  Ke(^aA^  (kephalc)  —  head.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Cetaceans,  family  Del- 
pliinidse.  OlobleephaJus  tnelas,  tlie  Pilot 
Whale,  attains  a  length  of  about  twenty 
feet,  and  is  nearly  uniform  black  in  colour, 

gld-b5tf'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  globus  =  a  globe,  a 
ball ;  fero  =  to  bear.] 

Entom. :  Bearing  a  globe  or  sphere  ;  used  of 
of  one  of  the  joints  of  some  antennse. 

gl6-big-er-i'-na,  s.  [Lat.  globus  =  a  globe ; 
gero  =  to  carry,  to  have,  to  bear,  and  neut.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Globigerinidae,  or  Globigerinida.  Shell  many- 
chambered,  consisting  of  globose  segments 
arranged  in  a  turbinate  spiral  or  irregularly 
disposed.  The  chambers  open  into  a  deep, 
central,  umbilical  depression. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  genus  came  into  existence 
at  least  as  early  as  the  Chalk,  and  perhaps 
even  in  the  Trias.  .  [Globigerina-mud.] 

globigerina^mud,  s, 

Geol. :  A  light-coloured  calcareous  mud  in 
places  in  the  Atlantic  3,000  fathoms  deep,  and 
abounding  in  Globigerinae,  rich  in  siliceous 
sponges,  and  often  supporting  a  varied  fauna 
of  Mollusca,  Crustacea,  and  Echlnoderms. 
Prof.  Thomson  believed  it  to  be  not  merely  a 
chalk  formation,  but  a  continuation  of  what 
is  technically  called  the  Cretacean  formation, 
the  Atlantic  having  apparently  occupied  the 
same  geographical  situation  during  the  long 
period  since  the  chalk  was  laid  down.  (Proc. 
Royal  Soc,  xvii.  168-200,  xviii.  397-492,  and 
xix.  146-222.)  Prof.  Huxley,  writing  as  early 
as  1858  in  the  Saturday  Review,  had  given  a 
sagacious  forecast  of  this  interesting  discovery. 

globigerina  -  ooze,  s  The  same  as 
Globigerina-mud  (q.v.). 
.  "  The  now  well-known  calcareous  deposit,  the  Olobi- 
gcrina-ooze,  consisting  to  a  great  extent  of  the  shells, 
more  or  less  broken  and  decomposed,  of  pelagic  fornia- 
nifera," — Sir  WyvUle  Tlunnson:  Voyage  of  the  Chal- 
lenger (1877),  ii.  291, 

glo  -  big  -  er-i-  ni-dse,   glo-big-er-i'-ni- 

da,  s.  pi.    [Eng.,  &.C.  globigerinia) ;  Lat.  fern. 
or"neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  ~idx£,  -ida.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Foraminifera,  sub- 
order Perforata.  The  shell  is  hyaline  or 
vitreous.  The  chambers  generally  communi- 
cate with  one  another  by  a  larger  or  smaller 
crescentic  aperture,  not  by  circular  pores. 
Genera,  Globigerina,  Orbulina,  Ovulites,  &c. 

2.  Palceont.  :  The  family  came  into  existence 
apparently  at  least  as  early  as  the  Trias. 

*gl6'-bird,  5.    [Globard.]    A  glowworm. 

*gl6b'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  glohie);  -ist.]  One  who 
understands  the  use  of  the  globes. 

"  Being  a  pood  globist  he  will  quickly  find  the  zenith." 
—MoweL  :  Instruct,  for  Forraine  Travel  (Appendix). 

glo-bo'se,  a.  [Lat.  globosiis,  from  globus  =  a 
globe,  a  sphere  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  globoso  ;  Ft. 
globeux.  ] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Like  a  globe  iu  shape ; 
round,  spherical,  globular. 

"  Mark  well  the  finished  plan  without  a  fault. 
The  seas  globose  and  huge." 

Oowper:  Retirement,  552. 

2.  Zool. :  Globe-shaped.    (Owen.) 

3.  Bot. :  Forming  nearly  a  true  spherej  as 
do  many  seeds.    (Lindley.) 


'^ gld-bd'se-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  globose;  -ly.]    In 
a  globular  manner ;  globularly. 

globosely-elliptical,  a. 

Bot. :    Between    spherical    and    elliptical. 
(Paxton.) 


glo-bos'-ite,  s.    [Lat.  glo] 
(.lfiM.)(q.v.).] 


I,  and  suff.  -ite 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;;  qu  =  kw. 


globosity— glomerule 
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Min.  :  A  variety  of  Dufrenite.  It  is  waxy- 
yellow  to  yellowisli-grey,  with  a  white  streak, 
and  is  brittle.  It  is  found  in  small  globular 
concretions  at  the  Ai-rae  Hilfe  mine,  near 
Hirschberg. 

*  glo-bos'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  ghbositas,  from  .7^0- 
bosns.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  globose  ; 
sphericalness. 

■*  glob'-oiis,  a.      [Ijat.  glol)Osns  ;   Fr.  globeiix.] 

Globose,  globular,  spherical,  round. 

"  Large  globoiis  irous  fly,  or  dreadful  hiss. 
Singeing  the  air."  Philips:  Blenlielm. 

gl6b'-u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  glohuhis,  dimin.  of 
globus  =  a  "lobe,  a  sphere  ;  Fr.  globiilalre.] 
Having  the  form  or  shape  of  a  globe  or  sphere  ; 
globe-shaped,  round,  spherical. 

"  The  form  of  the  hody  is  usually  oblong,  but  when 
alarmed  it  has  the  power  of  inflating  the  belly  to  n 
globular  shape  of  great  sxzu." —Pennant :  British  Zaol- 
vgy.    The  Globe  Telrodon. 

globular-chart,  s.  A  cliart  of  the  whole 
or  some  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  a 
globular  projection  (q.v.). 

t  globular-minerals,  s.  -pi 
Min.  :    Minerals  occurring  in  almost  com- 
plete spheres. 

globular-projection,  s. 

Map-viaking :  A  kind  of  projection  proposed 
by  Lahire,  in  which  the  eye  is  supposed  to 
look  from  a  point  distant  from  the  globe  half 
the  chord  of  an  arc  of  90".  The  objection  to 
it  which  has  prevented  its  coming  into  use  is 
that  tlie  great  circles  appear  as  ellijises ;  but 
withal  the  distortion  is  less  than  in  the  stereo- 
graphic  projections  so  continually  employed. 

globular-sailing,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  term  employed  to  denote  the 
sailing  from  one  point  to  another  ovei-  an  arc 
of  a  great  circle,  which  is  the  shortest  distance 
between,  such  points. 

gl6b-u-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  globulus  -  a  little 
ball,  "a 'globule";  dimin.  of  globus  =  a  globe. 
So  named  from  the  flowers  being  in  globose 
heads.] 

Bot. :  A  gemis  of  Selaginacese  (Selagids). 
Globularia  Alyp^im,  which  grows  in  Southern 
Europe,  is  a  bitter  drastic  purgative  and 
emetic ;  it  was  once  supposed  to  be  the 
akvirov  (alupon)  of  Dioscorides.  Globularia 
vulgaris,  also  European,  has  similar  qualities. 

t  gl6b-u-lar-i-a'-9e-se,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 

globulariia),  and  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  sulT.  -acca:] 
Bot.  :  An  old  order  of  plants  adopted  by 
Lindley  in  his  Natural  Systevi  of  Botany,  but 
in  his  Vegetable  Kingdi  n  merged  in  Selagin- 
acese  (q.v.). 

glob-u-lar'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  globular;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  beiiig  globular  ;  spher- 
iL'ity. 

gl6b'-U-lar-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  glob ular  ;  -ly. ] 
In  a  globular  or  spherical  manner ;  in  manner 
of  a  sphere  ;  spherically. 

glob'~u-lar-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  globular;  -ness.'\ 
Tlie  quality  or  .state  of  being  globular  ;  ypheri- 
city. 

glob-ule,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  globulus,  diiuin. 
of  globus  =  a  ball,  a  sphere.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  little  ball,  globe,  or  sphere  ;  a  particle 
of  matter  in  a  globular  or  spheriial  form. 

"And  sometimes  a  company  of  little  \cy  alobiilea, 
thnt  ia,  misty  drops,  wliich  have  been  suddenly  frozen 
by  the  snow,  will  be  piled  one  upon  another,  .is  to 
compose  a  little  pyramid,  terminating  in  one  smglc 
globule  at  the  top ;  not  much  unlike  to  a  lavender 
spike."— firt-w  /  Cosmologia  Sacra,  bk,  i.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Any  small  body  of  globular  or  nearly 
globular  form. 

"  These  minute  globules  [the  eyea  of  a  mole]  are  sunk 
so  deeply  in  the  skull,  and  lie  so  sheltered  within  the 
velvet  of  its  covering,  as  that  any  contraction  of  what 
may  be  called  the  eye-browa,  not  only  closes  up  the 
ai>ertures  which  lead  to  the  ejes,  but  presents  a 
cushion,  aa  it  were,  to  any  sharj)  or  protruding  sub- 
stance which  might  push  against  them."— PaleT/ : 
Ji/atuvnl  Tlicology,  ch.  xv. 

II,  Physiol.  :  The  same  as  CoRPusoLE(q.v.). 

"  Clood  consists  of  red  globules,  swimming  in  a  thin 
liquor  called  serum  :  the  red  globules  are  elastick,  and 
will  break  ;  the  vessels  which  admit  the  smaller  glob- 
ule, cauuot  admit  the  greater  without  a  disease.'  — 
Arbutlinot :  On  Aliments. 

*  gl6b'-u-let,  s.  [Eng.  globxdie),  and  dimin. 
.snff.  -c?.l  A  little  globule  ;  a  very  minute 
globular  particle. 


glob'-u-lin,  s.  [Lat.  globulus  ~  a  little  globe  ; 
a  globe  ;  suflf.  -in.    (CVieHt.)] 

Chem.  :  Crystallin,  Vitellin.  An  albuminous 
substance  lirst  obtained  from  the  crystalline 
lens  of  the  eye.  Globulin  thus  obtained  is  a 
yellowish  transparent  mass,  which  swells  up 
and  dissolves  in  water  ;  the  solution  becomes 
opaline  at  73°,  and  coagulates  at  93°.  Glob- 
ulin is  an  albuminate  which  is  soluble  in  a  ten 
per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  chloride, 
and  is  reprecipitated  by  the  addition  of  water, 
by  long  contact  with  which  it  loses  its  solu- 
bility with  alkaline  salts,  and  becomes  similar 
to  coagulated  albumin.  Vitellin  can  be  ob- 
tained by  treating  the  yolks  of  eggs  with 
ether,  and  treating  the  residue  with  chloride 
of  sodium  solution,  and  precipitating  with 
water. 

gl6b'-u-line,  .>.     [Globulin.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Turpin  to  the 
amylaceous  granules  so  continually  present  in 
the  cells  of  plants. 

*  glob'-U-li^m,  H.     [Eng.  globul{e) ;  -ism.] 

Med. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  homoeo- 
pathy. 

'^  gl6b'-u-l6se,  glob'-u-loiis,  a.  [Fr.  globu- 
leux;  Sp.  tfe  Ital.  globidoso,  from  Lat.  globulus 
=  a  globule  (q.v.).]  Having  the  form  of  a 
globe  or  sphere  ;  globular  ;  spherical. 

"The  globulous  part  of  a  gla.s3-egg  of  about  three 
inches  (for  it  wanted  1-lOth)  in  diameter  on  the  outside 
was  filled  with  water  to  the  bottom  of  the  stem.'  — 
Boyle :  Works,  ii,  722. 

*  glob'-u-loiis-ness,   s.      [Eng.    globulous  ,- 

-ness.]   'The  quality  or  state  of  being  globu- 
lous ;  globularity. 

"  The  same  drops  will  readily  adhere  to  gold,  and 

loose  their  globulousness  upon  it."— Boyle  :   Works,  ii. 
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*'  glob'-u-ltis  (pi.  gl6b'-u-H),  s.    [Lat.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  round,  deciduous  shield,  formed  of  the 
thallus'of  a  lichen,  and  leaving  a  hollow  when 
it  falls  off.    Example,  Isidium.    (De  Candolle.) 

2.  A  kind  of  perithecium  in  some  fungals. 

3.  The  antheridium  of  Chara. 

glo'-biis,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  globe  or  ball.] 

Anat.  dj  Pathol.  :  Thus  in  anatomy  there 
are  a  globus  major  and  a  globus  minor  of  the 
epididymis,  forming  part  of  the  excretory  duct 
of  the  testicle.    (See  also  the  compound.) 

globus-hystericus,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  sensation  in  the  early  stage  of 
hysteria,  as  if  a  ball  or  globe  first  rose  to  the 
stomach,  then  to  the  chest,  and  finally  fixed 
itself  in  the  throat  with  the  ultimate  sense  of 
suffocation.  It  is  produced  by  a  spasmodic 
action  of  the  glottis,  preventing  the  escape 
upwards  of  air  which,  being  confined,  distends 
the  trachea  or  windpipe. 

*  gl6b'-:y',  a.  [Eng.  glob(e) ;  -y.]  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  a  globe;  spherical,  round, 
orbicular. 

' '  Every  way  do  you  yourselves  disperse. 
Till  you  have  filled  this  gloh//  universe 
With  youi'  iucreaae."         Drayton :  jVoah's  Flood. 

gl6ch'-i-date,  gl6-chid'-i-ate,  a.  [Gr. 
■yAtoxt?  (glochis)  =  any  projecting  point ;  etSos 
(eido.'i)  =  form,  and  Eng.  &c.  suff.  -ate.] 

Bot. :  Barbed ;  forked  at  the  apex,  both 
divisions  of  the  fork  being  hooked,  as  in  tlie 
nuts  uf  Myosotis  Lajijm^o- 

glo-chid'-i-on,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Gr.  yAaixts 
(glochis)  =  any  projecting  point.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacea;,  tribe  Phyl- 
l.inthea?.  About  50  species  are  known.  They 
are  shrubs  or  small  trees  from  India  and  the 
countries  adjacent.  The  bark  of  Glochidion 
nitlda  is  astringent. 

glo'-chis,    s.       [Gr.   7AWX1?  (glochis),   yAwxti' 

(glochin)  —  any  projecting  point.] 

Bot.  :  A  barb,  a  modification  of  a  hair. 
[Glochidate.] 

gl6ck'-er-ite,  s.  [Ger.  glockerit.  Named  after 
the  mineralogist,  E.  F.  Glocker.] 

Min.  :  A  brown,  ochre-yellow,  brownish- 
black,  pitch-black,  or  dull-green  mineral ; 
massive,  sparry,  or  earthy  and  stalactitic. 
compos.;  sulphuric  acid,  15*9  to  1519;  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron,  62-40  to  64-34;  water,  20-7  to 
;21*7.  Found  near  Goslar,  in  Hanover;  also 
at  Modum,  in  Norway.  Called  also  Pitticite 
or  Pittizite  {q.^'.). 


*  glode,  pret.  ofr.     [Glidk,  r.] 

*  glod-en,  s.  [A.S.  gladen,  gloden.]  The  sun- 
flower. 

■*  glof-fere,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  glutton. 
"  Gloffare  or  devowrare,      Devorator."  —  Prompt. 
Parv. 

*  glogh,  v.i.    [Icel.  glugga.]    To  stare,  to  gaze. 

"  To  glogh  oppon  gomes  at  gedering  of  folke. 

Destruction  qf  Troy,  2,020, 

*  gloier,  *  gloyere,  s.  [Gley,  v.]  One  who 
squints  ;  a  squint-eyed  person. 

"  Gloyere  or  gogyleye.    Stralo."— Prompt.  Parv. 

gl6i'-6-carp,  s.  [Gr.  yAoids  (gloio(s)  =  sticky, 
clammy,  and  Kapnos  (karp(os)  =  fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  quadruple  spore  or  tetrachocarp 
of  some  Algals.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

gloi-o-clad'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  7X010?  (gloios)  = 
sticky,  clammy,  from  yXoCa  or  7X01.0.  (gloia)  = 
glue,  and  KAdSos  (klados)  =  a  young  shoot  of  a 
tree.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Gloiocladidse 
(q.v.). 

glSi-o-clad'-i-dee,  s.  pi.  [IVIod.  Lat.  gloio- 
clad{ia),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idm.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Algals,  order  Ceramiacese, 
sub-order  Cryptonemese.  Harvey  describes 
eight  species,  belonging  to  six  genera,  as 
British.    (Harvey  :  Brit.  Murine  Algoi.) 

^glombe,  *  glome, -y.i.  [Gloom,  s,  Glum,  a.] 
To  look  gloomy,  sullen,  or  morose. 

"  Palace-like,  whereat  disdain  may  glome." 

Surrey :  Jleau  Eatate. 

'  glome  (1),  s.    [Gloom,  s.\ 

glome  (2),  ■■•.     [Lat.  glomus  =  a  ball.] 
Bot. :  A  roundish  head  of  flowers. 

^  glom'-er-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  glomeratus,  pa. 
par.  of  glomero  =  to  collect  into  a  ball ;  glomus 
(genit.  glomeris)  =  a  ball ;  Fr.  glomerer.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  gather  into  a  ball  or  sphere. 

"  S.  with  a  round  flplnd  shell  glomerated,  and  having 
three  raised  ridges  on  the  upper  side," — PannaTit  : 
lirit.  Zoologu  ;   Worm,  Uliell. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  gather  or  come  together 
into  a  mass  ;  to  wind. 

"  A  river  which,  from  Caucasus,  after  many  glomer- 
ating  dnnqes,  increases  Indus."  —  liiir  T.  Herbert  : 
Travels,  p.  C8. 

gl6m'-er-ate,  glom'-er-at-ed,  a.  [Glom- 
erate, V.I 

1.  Anat.  (Of  glands)  :  Consisting  of  many 
little  glandular  bodies  united  in  one  common 
membrane.    [Conglomerate-glands.] 

2.  Bot.  :  Consisting  of  glomeruli  (q.v.); 
congregated  into  a  head. 

glom  -  er  -  a' -  tion,  s.  [Lat.  glomeratio  ~  a. 
bringing  of  the  legs  together  as  into  a  ball ; 
an  auible.] 

1.  The  act  of  gathering  into  a  ball ;  the  state 
of  being  gathered  into  a  ball. 

2.  A  ball,  a  body  formed  into  a  ball. 

"  For  the  rain-bow  consisteth  of  a  glomeration  of 
amalt  drops,  which  cannot  possibly  fall,  but  from  the 
aire,  that  is  very  \o'w."— Bacon. :  If  at.  Hi&t.,  §  832. 

*  gl6m'-er-eUs,  s.  33^.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Old  Law  :  Commissioners  appohited  to  de- 
termine differences  between  scholars  in  a 
school  or  university  and  the  townsmen  of  the 
place.    (Uharton.) 

glo-mer'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  glomeris, 
^'enit.   glomer(idis) ;    Lat.   fem.   pi.  adj.   suff. 

-id(r.\ 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Myriapoda.  It  consists 
of  arthropodous  animals,  with  a  short  oval 
body,  convex  above,  and  concave  below,  which 
resemble  tlie  woodlouse,  and  like  it  roll  them- 
selves up  into  a  ball  when  danger  appears. 

gl6m'-er-is,  s.  [Lat.  glomus  (genit.  glomeris) 
=  a  ball  or  clue  of  yarn,  thread,  &c.] 

Zool.  .-  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Glomeridte  (q.v.), 

glom'-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  glomerosus  =  like  a 
ball,  round.]    Formed  into  a  ball. 

gl6m'-er-ule,  gl6m-er'-u-lus  (pi.  glom'- 
er-ule§,  gl6m-er'-u-li),  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
glomendus;  dimin.  of  glomus,  genit.  glomej-is 
=  a  ball.]    [Glomus.] 

1.  Aiiat.  (0/(7ie/orm glomerulus) :  Avascular 
tuft  in  the  kidney,  formed  by  a  small  afferent 
artery  breaking  up  into  minute  branches. 


biSil,  "boy;  poiit,  j^i^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  fl 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhiin.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  kc  =  hel,  d^L 
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glomus— glorious 


2.  Botany,  &c.  (0/i/ie/orm  glomerale)  : 

(1)  Sing. :  A  fniit  consisting  of  a  cluster  of 
capitula,  enclosed  in  a  common  involucre.  It 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  a  capitiilum, 
as  a  compound  does  to  a  simple  umbel. 
Example  Ecliinops.  It  is  called  also  a  glomus 
Cq.v.). 

(2)  PI. :  Heaps  of  powdery  bodies  lying 
upon  the  thallus  of  a  lichen.  They  are  called 
also  globuli  and  soredia.     [Sorediitm.] 

*  gld'-muSjS.     [Lat.,  =  a  ball  or  clue  of  yam,] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Glomerule  (q.v.). 

glo6m,  s.  [A.S.  gloTd  =  gloom,  twilight ;  cogn. 
with  S\v.  glAmiq  —  \fa.n,  languid;  cf.  Prov. 
Ger.  glumm  =  gloomy,  glum.  The  original 
sense  was  a  glow— i.e.,  a  faint  light.]  [Gloam- 
ing, Glum.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Obscurity ;    partial    darkness  ;    thick 


"  All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  Been 
Ten  thouaand  bimners  rise  into  the  air. 
With  orient  colonra  waving."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  i.  544. 

(2)  A  dark  or  thickly-shaded  place. 
"  In  unfreq^uented  glooms,  or  shaggy  banka." 

Thomson  :  Spring,  642. 

2.  Fig. :  Heaviness  or  depression  of  mind  ; 
dejection,  dulness,  melancholy  ;  sullenness  ; 
loss  of  spirit ;  gloominess. 


II.  Gunpowder -Tuanv./. :  The  drying-oven. 

gloom-Stove,  s.  The  same  as  Gloom,  s., 
H. 

*  Slo6m,  *  glome,  *  glombe,  *  gloome, 
.  *  glowmbe,  v.i.  &t.     [Gloom,  s.     It  should 

be  noted  that  the  yerb    occurs  very  much 
earlier  than  the  substantive.] 

A.  TntraTisitive 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  shine  with  an  obscure  or  imperfect 
light ;  to  appear  obscurely  or  dimly. 

"  Hi«  glistering  armour  made 
A  little  glooming  light  much  like  a  shade." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  14. 

2.  To  be  cloudy  or  dark. 

"  For  that  day  is  a  day  of  wrathe,  a  day  of  trouble 
and  heauiuesae,  a  daye  of  vtter  destruccion  and  misery, 
ftdarcke  & a-gloviinge d&y." — Biile  (1551),  SopJionyi. 

3.  To  become  dark  or  dim  ;  to  fade  into 
twilight. 

"  Ah  when  will  this  long  weary  day  have  end  I 
Long  thoug;h  it  be,  at  last  I  see  it  gloome 
And  the  bright  evening-star  with  golden  creast 
Appeare,"  Spenser:  Epithalaniion. 

II,  Fig.:  To  look  gloomily,  sullenly,  or  de- 
jectedly ;  to  appear  sad,  dejected,  or  melan- 
choly ;  to  frown. 
"  Now  smyling  smoothly  like  to  aommer's  day. 
Now  glooming  sadly  so  to  cloke  her  matter.' 

Spemer  :  F.  Q.,  VI.  vi.  42. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  make  gloomy,  dark,  or  obscure  ; 
to  darken  ;  to  fill  with  gloom. 

"  Black  yew  gloomed  the  stagnant  air," 

Tennyson :  Tlte  Letters. 

2.  Fig. :  To  make  gloomy,  dismal,  or  sad ; 
to  sadden  ;  to  fill  with  gloom  or  sadness. 

"Gooa  heaven  I  what  sorrows  gloomed  that  parting 
day."  Goldsmith :  Deserted  VUlage, 

*  glo6m'-fdl,  a.     [Eng.  gloom  ;Jul{l).']   Full  of 
gloom  ;  gloomy. 

glo6m'-i-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  gloomy;  -ly.] 
*  1.  Lit. :  In  gloom  or  shade. 

"Oloomily  retired, 
The  villain  spider  lives,  cuuning  and  fierce." 

Thomson:  Summer,  268. 

2.  Fig. :  In  a  sullen,  dejected,  and  melan- 
choly manner. 

"True  it  was  that,  when  he  had  foimd  opposition 
vain,  he  had  gloomily  submitted." — Macauiay :  Hist. 
Bng.,  ch.  vL 

glodin'-i-ness,  s.    [Eng.  gloomy ;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
gloomy,  darlc,  or  thickly-shaded ;  obscurity, 
darkness,  gloom. 

"  But  Charis  looking  in,  a  morning  light 
Upon  that  gloom.iness  rose  from  her  eyes." 

Beaum,ont :  Psyche,  vi.  81. 

2.  Fig.  :  Heaviness  or  dejection  of  mind ; 
gloom,  sullenness,  moroseness,  melancholy, 
depression. 

"  Th&i  gloominess  and  melancholy  of  temjwr,  which 
is  BO  frequent  in  our  nation," — Addison:  Spectator, 
No.  419. 

*  glo6m'-ing,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  gloom;  -ing.] 


A.  ^s  adj. :  Dismal,  gloomy,  depressing, 
sad. 

"  A  glooming  peace  this  rooming  with  it  brings." 
STutkesp. :  Rom^o  &  Juliet,  v.  3. 

B.  As  sudst.  [A.S.  gldmung] :  The  gloaming 
or  twilight. 

"  The  balmy  glooming,  crescent-lit." 

Tennyson:  Gardejier's  Daughter,  25B. 

*  glo6m'-islL,    *  gloom'-mish,  a.     [Eng. 

gloom;  -ish.]    Rather  gloomy. 

"  In  his  lowering  front  gloomrnishT' 

Stanyhurst :  Virgil ;  .Eneid  iii.  649. 

*glodmth,   s.      [Eng.  gloom;  suflf.  -th,  as  in 
depths  &c.]    Gloom,  gloominess.  e 

"Thejiloomiih  of  abbeys  and  cathedrals." — Walpole  : 
To  Mann,  iii.  40  (1768). 

gloom' -y,  *  gloom-ie,  a.     [Eng.  gloom;  -y.] 
L  Literally : 

I.  Filled  with  gloom  or  darkness  ;  dark ; 
obscure  ;  thickly-shaded. 

"  I  shall  be  your  faithful  guide 
Through  this  gloomy  covert  wide." 

Milton :  Comus,  946. 

*  2.  Of  a  dark  or  dusky  complexion. 

3.  Dark ;  lowering. 

"  A  gloomie  cloud,  the  which  doth  beare 
An  hideous  storme,  is  by  the  northern  blast 
Quite  ouerblowne."  Spefnaer :  P.  §.,  IV.  i.  45. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Caushig  gloom,  sadness,  or  depression  of 
spirits  ;  sad  ;  melancholy ;  dispiriting. 

"But  man  all  feeling  and  awake, 
The  gloomy  scene  surveys." 

Cowper :  To  Rev.  Mr.  Newton. 

2.  Dai'k  ;  obscure. 

"  The  glooTny  shades  of  deep  philosophy," 

Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  a.  5. 

3.  Feeling  sadness,  dejiression,  or  dejection ; 
melancholy;  sullen;  morose;  downcast. 

11  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gloomy, 
sullen,  morose,  and  splenetic :  '*  AH  these  terms 
denote  a  temper  of  mind  the  reverse  of  easy 
or  happy;  gloomy  lies  either  in  the  general 
constitution  or  particular  frame  of  the  mind  ; 
sullen  lies  in  the  temper  :  a  man  of  a  gloomy 
disposition  is  an  involuntary  agent ;  it  is  his 
misfortune,  and  renders  him  in  some  measure 
pitiable;  the  sullen  man  yields  to  his  evil 
humours  ;  sullenness  is  his  fault,  and  renders 
liini  offensive.  Siillenness  and  vwroseness  are 
both  the  inherent  properties  of  the  temper  ; 
but  the  former  discovers  itself  in  those  who 
have  to  submit,  and  the  latter  in  those  who 
have  to  command  ;  sullenness,  therefore,  be- 
trays itself  mostly  in  early  life  ;  moroseness  is 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  age.  Sullenness 
shows  itself  mostly  by  an  unseemly  reserve  ; 
vioroseness  shows  itself  by  the  harshness  of 
the  speech,  and  the  roughness  of  the  voice." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

t  gloomy-minded,  a.     Sad,   dejected. 

(Thomson  :  On  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  157.) 

*  glope,  s.     [Glopen.]    a  fright ;  a  panic. 

"  0,  my  hart  is  rysand  now  in  a  glope." 

2'owneley  Mysteries,  p.  146. 

*  glop-en,  *  glop-pen,  v.t.      [Dut.  gloepen, 
gltdpen;  O.  Fris.  glUpa;  Icel.  glupa.] 

1.  To  be  astonished  or  dismayed ;  to  stare 
in  amazement. 

"  The  god  man  .  .  .  gloped  for  noyse." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  849. 

2.  To  be  downcast  or  disheartened. 

■'  I  gl^ppen  and  y  grete." 

Anturs  of  Arthur,  st.  vii. 

*  glop-ned-ly, odiJ.    [Eng.  glopen;  -edly.]    In 
dismay  or  fear. 

*  glop-ping,  *  glop-pynge,  a.    [Glopen.] 
Gluttony,  greediness. 

"  Glotonie  is  her  god  with  gloppynge  of  di'ink." 

P.  Plotoman's  Crede,  183. 

"  glopp-ning,  *glop-pyn-ing,  s.  [Glopen.] 
Fear,  dismay. 

"  For  gloppning  in  bis  mo<l  al  madd." 

Cursor  Mundi,  19,633. 

glore,  v.i.    [Glare.] 

glor '-i-a,  s.     [Lat. ,  =  glory.  ] 

1.  More  fully,  Gloria  Patri.  The  first  word 
of  the  doxologie.s  sung  at  the  end  of  each 
psalm  in  the  Roman  Catliolic  and  Protestant 
Churches,  hence  used  to  =  doxology. 

2.  More  fully,  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo.  A 
portion  of  the  Mass  so  commencing ;  also  a 
musical  setting  of  the  same. 

*  glor'-i-a-ble,  a.     [Lat.  glory ;  -able.]    That 
may  or  can  be  gloried  in  ;  glorious. 

"Job,  of  all  we  read,  was  the  most  confident  of  his 
own  integrity,  which  indeed  was  rare  and  gloriable." — 
Feltham :  Resolves,  xvii. 


*  gldr-i-a'-tlon,  s.     [Lat.    gloriatio,  from 

gloriatus,   pa.   par.  of  glorior  =  to  boast,  to 

glory.]  [Glory.]  Vainglory;  a  feeling  of 
triumph ;  conceit. 

"  G-lory  or  internal  gloriaiion  or  triumph  of  the 
ramdi."—Hohbes  :  Human  Nature,  ch.  ix.,  5  1, 

*  glor'-ied,  *  glor-yed,  a.     [Eng.  glory ;  -ed.'] 

Illustrious,  noble,  honourable. 

"  Old  respect, 
As  I  suppose,  toward  your  once  gloried  friend." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonisteg,  334. 

* glbr-S-f i'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  glorify;  -able.} 
That  may  or"  should  be  glorified. 

glor-i-f  i-ca'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  glorificatio,  from 

glorijico  =  to  glorifly :  gloria  =  glory,  facia  = 
to  make;  Fr.  glorification;  Sp.  glorificacion ; 
Ital.  glorificazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  glorifying,  or  giving  or  as- 
cribing glory  and  honour  to. 

"All  that  we  have  must  be  directed  to  the  great, 
end  of  man,  the  glorification  of  God  and  the  salvation 
of  our  bomIb."— Taylor :  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  iii, 

2.  The  state  of  being  glorified  or  raised'  to 
glory ;  exaltation  in  honour  and  dignity. 

"The  [angels]  are  ready  enough  to  congratulate 
their  gloriflxsatihn." — Scott :  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.,  ch. 
vii.,  5  10. 

glor-i'-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Glorify.] 

glor'-i-fly,  *glor~i-fie,  v.t.  &i.    [Fr.  glori- 
fier,  from  Lat.  glorifico  =  to  make  glorious  : 
gloria  =  glory ;  facio  =  to  make ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
glorificar;  Itel.  glorificare.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  procure  glory  or  honour  to  ;  to  raise 
in  honour  or  dignity. 

"  Meek  saint — through  patience  glorifi£d  on  earth." 
Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vi 

2.  To  ascribe  or  pay  honour  or  glory  to  in 
worship. 

"  Good  fellow,  tell  ua  here  the  circumstance, 
That  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord," 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  YI.,  li.  1. 

3.  To  praise  ;  to  extol. 

"  No  chymist  yet  the  elixir  got 
"Btit  glorifies  hia  pregnant  pot, 
If  by-the  way  to  nim  befall 
Some  odorous  thing. "  Donne. 

4.  To  raise  or  exalt  to  glory  in  heaven  ;  to 
exalt  to  celestial  beatitude. 

"  Rapture  and  bliss  are  confined 
To  the  glorified  spirits  above," 

Cowper :  Song  on  Peace. 

*5.  To  make  divine. 

"  Can  they  who  say  the  Host  should  be  descried 
By  sense,  define  a  body  glorified  !  " 

Dryclen :  Bind  &  Panther,  i.  94. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  boast,  to  brag,  to  be  proud, 
"  Cupide,  I  mene,  of  this  maist  thou  glorifye." 

Chaucer:  Troilus  A  Cressida,  iii.  187. 

glbr'-i-ole,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat.  gloria,  in 
imitation  of  aureoZe  (q.v.).]  A  glory  or  circle 
of  rays  represented  in  old  paintings  as  sur- 
rounding the  heads  of  saints.    [Glory,  s.] 

gl6r-i-o'-§ia,  s.  [Fem.  sing,  of  Lat.  gloriosus 
=  full  of  glory,  glorious.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Liliacese,  and  apparently 
of  the  tribe  Tulipese.  Gloriosa  s^iperba  is,  as 
its  name  implies,  a  splendid  flower.  It  climbs 
by  a  tendril,  in  which  the  lanceolate  leaves 
terminate.  The  flowers  are  large,  red,  and 
yellow.  The  plant  glows  in  India.  Its  root 
is  generally  deemed  poisonous.  G.  simplex  is 
found  in  the  Himalayas,  and  G.  virescens  in 
Senegambia.  The  name  Gloriosa,  given  by 
Linnaeus,  is  now  generally  altered  to  Metho- 
nica  (q^.v.). 

*  gldr-i-o'-ser,  s.  [Lat.  gloriosv^  =  boastful.) 
A  boaster. 

"Prattling  gloriosers  [have]  the  smalleat  perform- 
ance of  courage."— G'reeji.'  Menaphron,  p.  82. 

*  gl6r-i-6'-s6,  5.    [Ital.]    A  boaster. 

"Giving  credit  to  anchajtorwMO." — Fuller:  Worthies  p 
Devon,  i.  284. 

gl6r'-i-ous,  *  glor-i-ouse,  *  glor-y-ous, 

a.  [O.  Fr.  glorios,  from  Lat.  gloriosns  = 
(1)  glorious,  (2)  boastful,  from  gloria  =  glory 
(q.v.)  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  gloj'ioso.] 

*  1.  More  general  in  its  meaning  than  now, 
and  including  vainglory  as  well  as  reputation 
of  a  legitimate  character  ;  boastful,  vain- 
glorious, haughty. 

"  Some  took  this  for  a  glorUnu  brag ;  others  thought 

he  [AlcibiadeaJ  was  like  enough  to  have  done  it.  '— 

North :  Plutarch,  p.  183. 

2.  Noble,  illustrious  ;  worthy  of  receiving 
glory,  honour,  or  praise. 

"Who  is  like  thee,  gloriovs  in  holiness,  fearful  in 
praises,  doing  wonders  ?  " — Exodus  xv.  ii. 


fl&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p$t» 
or»  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     sb,  oe  =  e;  ey=a.    qu  =  kw. 
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3-  Worthy  of  admiration  or  praise :  noble, 
excellent,  magnificent. 

"  ^^^  universe  shall  pass  away— a  frame 
i^iormua  because  the  sliadow  of  tby  might ! 
A  Btep,  or  link,  for  intercourse  with  Thee  " 

Wordsworth  :  ^xcursitm,  hk.  iv. 

i.  Expressing  or  denoting  rank,  dienitv  or 
honour;  honourable. 

''Such  through  glorioua  titles  are  much  renowned  " 
—  UdaZ:  Luke  vi, 

*  5.  Eager  or  striving  aft-er  glory,  excellence, 
or  renowD  ;  ambition. 

"  The  purchase  is  to  make  men  sloriotu." 

SKakcsp. :  Pericles,  Prol.  9 

6.  Elevated  by  drink  ;  hilarious,  uproarious. 
"  Kings  may  he  blessed  hut  Tarn  was  glorious. 
O'er  all  the  ills  of  life  victorious." 

Burns  :  Tom  O'Shanter. 

glor'-i-ous-l^,    *  glor-i-ous-liche,   adv. 
[Eng.  glorious;  -ly.] 

*  1.  Boastfully ;  braggingly. 

"  Sir  GloriouB  Tipto .  .  .  talks  glorioitsly  of  anything, 
hut  very  seldom  is  In  tbe  right." — BenJontmt:  Jfew 
Inn.    (List  of  Dramatis  Personae.  I 

2.  Nobly,  splendidly,  admirably. 

"The  glose glowriouslicTie was  wryte  with gylte penne." 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  322. 

3.  Hilariously,  uproariously, 

"  Brink,  and  he  mad  then :  'tis  your  country  bida  1** 
Gloriously  drunk,  ohey  the  important  call  1 " 

Cmoper:  Task,  iv.  510. 

glor'-i-oiis-ness,   *  glor-i-ows-nesse, 

s.      [Eng.   glormis;    -ness.]      The  quality  or 

state  of  being  glorious  ;  glory. 

"  Among  them  also  that  are  good,  euerie  one,  as  he 
hath  ill  this  vsed  himselfe,  so  shal  he  excell  other  in 
the  gloriouiiiBS  of  his  new  bodye."— PiioZ.-  1  Corinth. 
ch,  XV. 

glbr'-^,  *  gloir-e,  *  glor-ie,  *  glor-ye,  s. 

[0.  Fr.  glorie  (Fr.'griom),  from  Lat.  gloria,  for 
chria,  from  the  same  root  as  in  duo ;  Gr.  K\uia 
(kluo)  =  to  hear  ;  Lat.  inclytus  =  renowned  ; 
Gr.  kXe'o?  (kleos)  =  glory,  renown  ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  gloria,] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

•^1.  Originally  in  a  more  extended  sense 
than  now,  including  vain  glory,  as  well  as 
glory  of  a  more  reputable  kind  ;  arrogance, 
pride,  haughtiness. 

"In  military  commanders  and  soldiers  vain-glory 
is  an  essential  point ;  for  as  iron  sharpens  iron,  so  bj* 
glory  one  courage  sharpeneth  another." — Bacon  :  Es- 
says ;  Of  Vain-glory. 

2.  Praise,  honour,  or  admiration  or  distinc- 
tion paid  or  ascribed  to  any  person  by  general 
consent ;  renown,  celebrity. 

"  For  what  is  glory  hut  the  blaze  of  fame, 
The  people's  praise,  if  always  praise  unmixed  ?  " 
Milton ;  P.  R.,  iii.,  47. 

3.  Adoration  or  praise  ascribed  in  worship. 
*'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest"— iuftc  ii.  14. 

4.  A  state  of  splendour ;  greatness,  gran- 
deur, or  magnificence. 


5.  The  felicity  of  heaven  prepared  for  those 
who  love  God. 

"Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  ahd  after- 
wards receive  me  into  thy  glory  "—Psahn  Ixxiii.  24. 

*  6.  Lustre,  splendour,  brilliancy. 

' '  From  opening  skies  may  streaming  glories  shine, 

And  saints  embrace  thee  with  a  luve  like  uiine." 

Pope:  El&Ueto  Abelard.Zi:l. 

*  7-  A  noble  or  praiseworthy  pride. 

"  The  success  of  those  wars  was  too  notable  to  be  un- 
known to  your  ears,  to  which  all  worthy  fame  hath 
glory  to  come  \into." Sidney. 

8.  That  which  makes  glorious,  distinguished, 
or  renowned  ;  tlie  distinguishing  ornament  or 
honour ;  that  of  which  a  person,  place,  or 
nation  is  or  may  be  proud. 

"  Increasing  London,  Babylon  of  old 
Not  more  the  glory  of  the  earth  than  she." 

Cmoper:  Taxk,  i.  723. 

*9.  A  glorious,  honourable,  or  worthy  act ; 
a  source  of  honour. 

"Think it  no  glory  to  swell  in  tynsjmy."— Sidney : 
A rcadia. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Art :  Properly,  a  combination  of  the 
nimbus  and  aureola,  but  commonly  taken  as 
the  same  as  nimbus  (q.v.). 

2.  Pyrotech. ;  A  cluster  of  large  fixed  suns. 
[Fixed-sun.] 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  glory 
and  honour  :  "Glory  impels  to  extraordinary 
efforts  and  to  great  undertakings.  Ilmiour 
induces  to  a  discharge  of  one's  duty.  Excel- 
lence in  the  attainment,  and  success  in  the 
exploit,  bring  glory;  a  faithfiil  exercise  of 
one's  talents  reflects  Twnour.  Glory  is  con- 
nected with  everything  which  has  a  peculiar 
public  interest ;    honour  is  more  properly  ob- 


tained within  a  private  circle.  Glory  is  not 
confined  to  the  nation  or  life  of  the  individual 
by  whom  it  is  sought ;  it  spreads  over  all  the 
earth,  and  descends  to  the  latest  posterity ; 
Iwnour  is  limited  to  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  subject  of  it,  and  eye-witnesses 
to  his  actions.  Glory  is  attainable  but  by 
few,  and  may  be  an  object  of  indifference  to 
any  one ;  honour  is  more  or  less  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and  must  be  disregarded  by  no 
one.  A  thirst  for  glory  is  seldom  indulged 
but  at  the  expense  of  others  ;  a  love  of  honour 
Can  never  be  indulged  but  to  the  advantage 
of  others."    (Crahb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

glory-hole,  s. 

Glass-manvf.  :  An  opening  in  the  wall  of  a 
glass-furnace,  exposing  the  brilliant  white  of 
the  interior. 

glory-crowned,  a.  Having  the  head 
encircled  with  a  glory. 

"  His  own  vast  shadow  glory-crowned." 

Tennyson  :  In  Memoriam,  xcvj. 

glory-pea,  s. 

Bot. .  The  genus  Clianthus. 

*  glory-smitten,  u.  Smitten  or  seized 
with  a  thirst  for  glory. 

glory-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Clerodendron. 

gl6r'-3^,  D.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  glori^r,  from  Lat.  glorior 
=tp  boast ;  Sp.  &  Port,  gloriar;  Ital.  gloriare.] 
[Globt,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  boast ;  to  feel  pride. 

"This  title  of  Freeholder  is  what  I  most  glory  in, 
and  what  moat  effectually  calls  to  my  mind  the  happi- 
ness  of  that  government  \mder  which  T  live."— Addi- 
son :  Freeholder. 

*  2.  To  exult  with  joy  ;  to  rejoice. 

"  Both  glorying  to  have  scapt  the  Stygian  flood." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  239. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  make  glorious  ;  to  glorify ; 
to  give  glory  to. 

' '  The  troop 
That  gloried  Venus." 

Greene :  Looking-glass,  p.  118. 
H  Crabb' thus  discriminates  between  to  glory 
and  to  boast:  "To  glory  is  to  hold  as  one's 
glory.  To  boast  is  to  set  forth  to  one's  advan- 
tage. To  glory  is  more  particularly  the  act  of 
the  mind,  the  indulgence  of  the  internal  senti- 
ment :  to  boast  denotes  rather  the  expression 
of  the  sentiment.  To  glory  is  applied  only  to 
matters  of  moment ;  boast  is  rather  suitable 
to  trifling  points.  Gloi^y  is  but  seldom  used 
in  a  bad  sense,  and  boast  still  seldomer  in  a 
good  sense."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  gl6r'-y-less,  a.  [Eng.  glory ;  -less.]  With- 
out glory  ;  bereft  of  glory. 

"Soulless,  gloryless,  and  desperate." 

Peele  :  Battle  of  Alcazar,  ii.  3, 

*  glor-y-yn,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  defile  ; 
to  make  dirty  ;  to  stain. 

"  Gloryyn  or  wythe  onclene  thynge  hefoylyn.  Ma- 
cula, deturtw." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*  gl6§fe  (1),  s.    [Gloze,  S.] 

*  glo^e,  v.i.    [Gloze,  v.] 

*  glos'-er,  s.    [Glosser.] 

gloss  (1),  *  glo^e  (2),  3.  [O.  Fr.  glose,  from 
'LsLt.glossa= a  word,  requiring  explanation,  from 
Gr.  y\io(rcra  (glossa)  =  the  tongue,  a  difficult 
word ;  Icel.  glosa  ;  Sw.  glosa ;  Dan.  glose ; 
Dut.  glos;  Sp.  &  Ital.  glosa;  Port,  glossa.] 
[Gloze.] 

1.  An  explanatory  note  or  remark  on  the 
margin  or  between  the  lines  of  a  hook,  as  an 
equivalent  for  foreign  or  strange  words.  (Ori- 
ginally inserted  by  the  copyist  of  a  manu- 
script, to  make  the  meaning  more  plain.) 

2.  A  comment,  note,  or  explanation  on  a 
point  of  diftlculty  in  a  work,  especially  in  one 
written  in  a  foreign  tongue  ;  a  scholium. 

"No  commentator's  tedious  gloss." 

Cowper:  A  MamiaZ. 

*  3.  A  false  or  specious  interpretation  or 
explanation. 

"  Thou  hast  made  many  glose  with  thy  false  talk- 
yng."  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  209. 

gloss  (2),  s.  [Icel.  glossi^a,  blaze;  Sw.  dial. 
gldsa  =  a  glowing,  glossa  =  to  glow,  to  shine  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  glosen  =  to  glow,  glose=a.  glow,  a 
gleam.  The  word  has  been  confused,  and  its 
meaning  has  been  partially  affected  by  the 
confusion  with  Glose  (1),  s.] 
1.  Lit. :  The  brightness  or  lustre  proceeding 


from    a  smooth,    polished  surface ;    polish, 
sheen,  glossiness. 

"  Weeds  that  the  wind  did  toss 
The  virgins  wore :  the  youths  woven  coata,  that  cast 

a  faint  dim  gloss 
Like  that  of  oil.  Chapman:  Homer ;  Iliad. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  specious  or  fair  outward  apptai'- 
ance ;  external  show  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

"  There  is  ft  sort  of  .^fossupon  ingenious  falsehoods 
that  dazzles  the  imagination,  but  which  neither  be- 
longs to  nor  becomes  the  sober  aspect  of  truth." — 
Burke:  Vindication  of  National  Socitit>i  (Prel). 

*  ^  To  set  a  gloss  on  a%ything:  To  give  it  a 
specious  appearance.  {Shakesp.:  1  Henry  VI.^ 
iv.  1.) 

gloss  (1),  *  glose,  *glos-en,  ^glosse, 
*  glos-yn,  V.  t.  &  i.  [O.Fr.  gloser ;  from  Luw 
Lat.  glosso,  from  glossa  =  a  gloss  ;  Icel.  glosa  = 
to  explain;  Dut.  glozen;  Sp.  glosar;  Port. 
glossar;  Ital.  glossare.]  [Gloss  (1),  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  explain  by  note,  gloss,  or  comment ; 
to  comment  on  so  as  to  render  clear  or  plain ; 
to  annotate. 

"  This  tale  nedeth  nought  be  glosed. 
For  it  is  openliche  shewed."  Gower  iii, »M9. 

*  2.  To  flatter,  to  wheedle. 
"  So  wel  he  couthe  me  gloxe 

Whan  that  he  wold  haue  my  bale  chose," 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  6,0^1. 

S,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  comment;  to  write  or  make  con> 
ments  or  explanatory  remarks. 

"  But  no  man  can  glosse  upon  this  text  after  that 
manner,  for  the  prophet  says,  No  shepherd  shall  pitch 
his  fold  there,  nor  shall  any  man  pass  through  it  for 
ever." — //.  More:  Defence  qf  the  Philosophic  Cabbala, 
ch.  iiL 

*2.  To  flatter,  to  wheedle. 
"  Who  that  couthe  glose  softe 
And  flater,  such  he  set  alof  te 
In  great  estate."  Oower,  iii.,  1?0, 

*  3.  To  make  sly  remarks. 

"  Her  equals  first  observed  her  growing  zeal. 
And  laughing  glossed  that  Abra  served  so  well." 

Prior :  Solomon,  ii.  866. 

gloss  (2),  V.t.    [Gloss  (2),  s.] 

I.  Lit.  :  To  give  a  gloss  or  superficial  lustre 
to ;  to  make  glossy  or  lustrous  :  as.  To  gloss^ 
cloth  or  paper. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  give  a  fair  or  specious  appearance  to  ; 
to  render  specious  or  plausible. 

"  Do  I  not  reason  wholly  on  your  conduct? 
You  have  the  art  to  gloss  the  foulest  cause." 

__  Philips. 

2.  To  palliate  by  specious  representation. 

"  Though  every  tongue  should  join  in  glossing  over 
and  even  justifying  all  or  any  of  those  crimes." — 
Porteus,  vol.  IL,  ser.  16. 

%  (1)  In  the  figurative  senses  there  is  evi- 
dently a  confusion  with  Gloss  (1),  v. 

(2)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
gloss,  to  varnish,  and  to  palliate  :  "  Gloss  and 
varnish  are  figurative  terms,  which  borrow 
their  signification  from  the  act  of  rendering 
the  outer  surface  of  any  physical  object 
shining.  To  gloss  is  to  give  a  gloss  or  bright- 
ness to  any  thing  by  means  of  friction,  as  in 
the  case  of  japan  or  mahogany  :  to  varnish  is 
to  give  an  artificial  gloss,  by  means  of  applying 
a  foreign  substance.  Hence  in  the  figurative 
use  of  the  terms,  to  gloss  is  to  put  the  best 
face  upon  a  thing  by  various  little  distortions 
and  artifices  ;  but  to  varnish  is  to  do  the  same 
thing  by  means  of  direct  falsehood  :  to  palliate 
requiresstilllessartificethaneither."  (Crabb  r 
Eng.  Synon.) 

glos-sa'-gra,  s.     [Gr.  yKSio-a-a  (glossa)  =  th& 
tongue,  and'aypa  (agra)  =  a  catching.] 
Pathol. .  A  rheumatic  pain  in  the  tongue. 

gloss-an'-thrax,  s.  [Gr.  yAwo-o-a  (glossa)  = 
the  tongue,  and  ai/Qpa^  (an  thrax)  =  coal,  char- 
coal ;  Fr.  glossanthrax.] 

Vet.  :  A  disease  affecting  herbivorous  ani- 
mals, especially  cattle  and  horses.  It  i» 
characterized  by  dark-coloured  carbuncles  on 
the  tongue. 

gloss-ar'-i-al,  a.  [Eng.  glossary;  -al]  Of 
or  pei-taining  to  a  glossary  ;  containing,  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  glossary. 

"In  the  glossariaZ  index  of  former  editions,  the 
reader  has  merely  been  presented  with  a  long  list  <A 
words,  and  references  to  the  passages  where  they 
occur." — Boswell :  Advertisement  to  SJiakespcare. 

gl6ss'-a-rist,  s.     [Eng.  glossar(y);  -ist] 

1.  One  who  glosses  or  comments  upon  an 
author. 

2.  A  writer  or  compiler  of  a  glossary. 

"  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  ff^flSsaT-Mt*  are  never  tired 
of  printing. "~iVo(c«  £  Queries,  July  28,  1883,  p.  74. 


bSil.  bo^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9lun,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e:^ist.     ph  =  C 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon.  -sion  =  zhiin.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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gloss'-a-ry,  s.  [Lat.  glonsarinm,  from  gloRt^a 
=  a  difficult  word  lequiving  explanation  ;  Gr. 
y\iaa-(ja(glossa)  =  tlie  tongue  ;  a  fliffi(!ult  word  ; 
Fv.  glossaire  ;  Sp.  g/osario;  ltnl.  glossario.]  A 
vocabulary  or  dictionary  of  glosses  or  expla- 
nations of  words  obsolete  or  rare,  oroccun-ing 
only  in  works  of  a  special  class,  as  technical 
terms,  or  of  provincial  dialectal  forms  or  words. 

"  He  spells  theiQ  true  by  iatuition'a  IL^lit, 
^uil  ueeils  uuglossaiy  to  aet  him  rigTit." 

C'wopm- :  JVeeUless  Alarm. 

^  For  the  diffei-ence  between  glossary  and 
dictionary,  see  Dictionary. 

*  glos-sa'-tor,  .■!.  [Fr.  glos^atenr.]  A  writer 
or  compiler  of  glosses  ;  a  commentator. 

"  This  ia  the  full  state  of  thia  affair,  in  the  age  when 
Seneta,  who  was  the  glossator,  lived." — Dp.  I'aylor : 
Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  i.,  §  H. 

glos-se-c6l'-lite,  s.     [Gr.  yXwa-a-a  (glossa)  = 

the  tongue ;  tcoAAa  (kolla)  =  glue  ;  suft',    -ite 
(Jlfiu.)(q.V.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Halloysite,  It  is  milk- 
white  in  colour,  and  eavtliy.  On  the  edges  it 
is  translucent.  It  is  found  in  a  siliceous 
Silurian  rock  in  Rising  Fawn,  Dade  County, 
Georgia.    (Dana.) 

gl6ss'-er  (I),  s.  [Eng.  gloss  (1),  v. ;  -er]  A 
writer  of  glosses  orcnmnients  ;  a  commentator. 

"  It  was  not  easy  for  the  king's  gJossers  to  interpret 
them  to  their  own  mind,  whilst  the  bishops  were  at 
hand  to  refute  and  rectify  their  comin.euta."—//urd: 
Constitution  of  the  English  Government, 

gl6ss'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  gloss  (2),  t.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  polishes  or  gives  a  lustre  to  anything. 

gloss'-ic,  s.  [Gr.  yKHa-cra  (glossa)=  a  tongue.] 
Tlie  name  given  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  A,  J. 
Ellis,  F.R.S.,  to  a  system  of  j>honetic  spelling 
of  the  English  language,  intended  to  be  used 

concurrently  with  the  existing  system. 


[Eng.   glossy;    -Jy.]     In  a 


gl6ss'-i-ly,  adv. 
glossy  manner. 

gl6ss'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  glossy ; -ness.]  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  glossy;  superficial  lustre. 

"Their  surfaces  had  a  smoothness  and  glossiness 
much  surpiissiiig  whatever  I  had  observed  in  marine 
or  coiiiiiiou  salt. ' — lioyle :  Works,  vi.  408. 

gloss'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Gloss  (2),  v.] 
A.  &■  B.  As  jjr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C  As  subat. :  An  operation  upon  silk  thread 

by  which  it  is    moistened  with  steam  and 

stretched  to  develope  a  gloss. 

*gl6ss'-ist,  s.      [Eng.  gloss  (1),  s. ;  -ist.']    A 
writer  of  glosses  or  comments  ;  a  commentator. 

"It  was  raised  by  inconsiderate j;?ossis(s  from  the 
mistake  of  this  text."~J/ii£o-n."  Tetrachordon. 

gl6s~si' - tis,  s.      [Gr.  yK£iua-a  (pMssa)  =  the 
tongue;  sutf.  -i(is  =  denoting  inflammation.] 


Pathol.  :  Inflammation  of  the  tongue.  Since 
mercury  began  to  be  less  used  lor  salivation, 
idiopatliic  glossitis  has  become  rare.  "When  it 
occurs,  it  is  generally  as  a  symptom  of  some 
other  disease.  The  tongue"  when  inflamed 
often  becomes  too  large  foi-  the  mouth. 

*'gl6ss'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gloss  (2),  s.  ;  -ly.\ 
Having   a   glossy    or    lustrous    appearance ; 

glossy. 

gl6s-s6-,  pref.  [Gr.  ykbxra-a  ((;/osm)  =  the 
tongue.]  Belonging  to  or  jcsembling  the 
tongue. 

glosso-epiglottic,  a. 

Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  both  the  epi- 
glottis and  the  tongue.  Thus  there  are  glosso- 
pharyngeal folds  or  freenula. 

glosso-pharyngeal,  a. 

Aniat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  both  the  pharynx 
and  the  tongue.  Thus  tliere  are  glosso-pha- 
ryngeal nerves.  They  are  the  ninth  I'air,  and 
act  on  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  on  the 
tongue. 

gl6s'-so-5ele,  s  [Pref.  glosso-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  K^Kt]  (Icelc)  ~  a  tumour.] 

Surg.  :  A  protrusion  of  the  tongue,  arising 
from  tumefaction  of  the  organ. 

glos-so-co'-mi-iim,  s.  [Gr.  Y^wo-o-a  (gWssa) 
=  a  tongue,  and  Ko^tew  (Jwrned)  =  to  guard.] 

Sitrg. :  Originally  a  small  case  for  holding 
the  tongues  of  wind  instruments,  afterwards 
extended  to  a  case  or  apparatus  zu  which  frac- 
tured limbs  are  kept. 

glos-soc'-o-mon,  s.  [Gr.  y\tiia-(roKOfj.€Lov  (glos- 
sokovieion)  =  a  case  to  keep  mouthpieces  ; 
y\u)a-aa  (gWssa)  —  tongue,  and  Kojuteo)  (komeo)  ~ 
to  take  care  of.]  A  form  of  winch  with  gear- 
wheels and  pinions,  and  used  for  raising  heavy 
weiglits. 

gl6s-s6g'-ra-pher,  s.  [Gr.  yXio-a-a  (gldssa) 
=  the  tongue,  a  difficult  word,  and  ypd4>ui 
(grapho)  =  to  write.  ]    A  writer  of  glosses  or 

comments  ;  a  commentator. 

"Some  words  I  believe  may  pose  the  ablest  glofso- 
grupher  now  living." — lilount:  Ancient  Tenures  (Fref.). 

glos-SO-graph'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  glossography ; 
-ical]    Of  or  pertaining  to  glossography. 

glos-sog'-ra-phy,  s.    [Glossographer.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  writing  glosses  or 
comments, 

2.  Anat. :  A  description,  of  or  treatise  on 
the  tongue. 

glos-so-liy'-al,  a.     [Pref. 
(q.v.).] 

Comp.  Anat. :  Lingual. 


»-,  and   hyal 


glossohyal-bone.  s. 

Comp.  Anat.  :  A  slight  bone  supporting  the 
tongue  ill  some  fishes,  the  same  as  Lingual 
bone. 

gl6s-sd-lal'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  ykSya-a-a  (gldssa)  =  a 
tongue,  a  language,  and  AaAia  (lalia)  =  talk, 
chatter;  AaAe'w  (laleo)  =  to  talk,  to  prattle.] 
The  gift  of  tongues~fipecially  vouchsafed  to  tlie 
Church  in  early  times.  Since  then  it  hn.s 
been  claimed  for  several  Roman  missionary 
saints,  notably  for  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

"The  glosBohilia,  or  'speaking  with  a  tongue,'  is 
connected  witii '  prophesying ' — that  ia,  exalted  preach- 
ing and  magnifying  God."— ^'nrr«r .'  St.  Paul,  i.  a6. 

glos-sol'-a-ly,  s.  [Glossolalia.]  Tlie  .same 
as  Glossolalia  (q.v.), 

"That  the  glossoJali/  at  Corinth  was  not  a  speaking 
in  foreign  languages  is  too  clear  to  need  proof." — 
Fiirrar  :  St.  Paul,  i.  100. 

glos-SO-log'-ic-al,  n.  [Eng,  glossolog(y) ; 
*ical.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  glossology. 

gl6s-s6r-6-gist,  s,     [Eng.  glossolog(y) ;  -ist.] 

1.  A  glossographer  ;  an  explainer  of  terms. 

2.  One  versed  in  glossology. 

gl6s-s6l -o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  y^Mtra-a  (glossa)  =  a 
tongue,  and  A6yo?  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 

1.  Technology:  The  definition  and  explana- 
tion of  terms,  as  of  a  science.  Thus  in  Lind- 
ley's  Introduction  to  Botany,  bk,  iii.,  defining 
the  terms  used  in  Botany,  is  headed  Glossology. 

2.  Gump.  Philol. :  The  science  of  language. 
[Philology,] 

glos-sop'-ter-is,  s.  [Pref.  glosso-  (q.v.),  and 
Lat.  pteris ;  Gr.  Trrepi's  (pteris)  =  a.  kind  of 
fern.] 

Palceobot.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  ferns.     Glosso- 
pteris  Br  owniaaa  is  found  in  India,  in  Australia, 
and  in  Southern  Africa,  in  beds,  the  exact  age  • 
of  which  has  not  been  finally  settled. 

glos-so-ther'-i-um*  s.  [Pi'ef.  glosso-  (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  dr\piov  (therion)  =  a  wild  animal.] 

PalcBont.  :  A  genus  of  Myrmecojihagidae, 
found  in  Brazilian  cave  deposits. 

glOS-SOt'-O-xny',  s.    [Gr.  ykiaa-a-a  (gldssa)  =  the 
tongue,  and  TOftrj  (tome)  =  a,  cutting;  refivot 
(temno)  =  to  cut.] 
Siirg. :  Exsection  of  the  tongue. 

glos'-S^,  a.     [Eng.  gloss  (2),  s.  ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  smootb,  lustrous  surface ; 
highly  polished,  shining,  lustrous. 

"The  glossy  holly  loved  the  park." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  19, 

*2.  Fig. :  Having  a  fair  or  specious  appear- 
ance ;  plausible. 

Glo's'-ter,  s.    [Gloucester.] 


fate,  flit,  f^e,  amidst,  what*  f^l,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p5t. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciito,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  l£w. 


END     OF    VOLUME    III. 
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